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0  18  the  fifteenth  letter  and  fourth  rowel  of 
the  English  language,  in  which  it  has  several 
aoonds, — long  as  in  tone,  grown,  old ;  short  as  in 
lot,  not,  lodge,  rot ;  a  sound  as  of  the  Italian  or 
German  u  or  the  French  ou,  as  in  move,  do, 
booty;  a  similar  bat  shorter  sound,  as  in  wolf, 
boot,  foot ;  and  a  longer  sound,  as  in  fonn,  mortal 
In  Suiskrit,  o,  like  e,  is  always  long,  but  in  the 
aoutiiem  dialects  there  is  a  still  more  piolated 
quantity  of  it. 

OAK. 
Ballnt,     ....  Abab. 

£^, Dan. 

Eik, DcT. 

Chene,  ....  Fb. 
Eiche,  ....  Okb. 
Dms,  Balanift,  Ob. 


Dab, Pol. 

Carvalho,     .    .    .   Pobt. 
fioble,  Carba]ho,FoBT.,Sp. 

Dnbb, Rub. 

Ek, Sw. 

Meytihe,  ....  TUBX. 


QaerotB^  Qnoncns,  IT.,  Lat. 

The  genus  Quercus  of  plants  embraces  about 
150  species,  many  of  them  tropical  plants,  not  only 
abounding  at  low  elevations  in  the  mountains, 
but  descending  in  abundance  to  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Though  not  known  in  Ceylon,  the  Peninsula 
of  India,  tropical  Africa,  or  South  America,  Ihey 
abound  in  tne  hot  valleys  of  the  Eastern  Hima- 
laya, East  Bengal,  Malay  Peninsula,  and  Indian 
iafands,  where  perhaps  more  species  grow  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world. 

In  the  tract  of  countiy  from  Asia  Minor  along 
the  north  of  Persia  to  Uhina  and  Japan,  also  in 
the  Tenasserim  provinces,  several  oaks  occur,  but 
in  the  presence  of  other  valuable  timber  trees 
their  woods  do  not  attract  the  same  attention  as 
that  of  English  oak.  An  oak  is  mentioned  in  the 
Hebrew  S<7ipture8,  but  it  is  not  identical  with  the 
British  oak,  being  either  the  holm  oak  or  ever- 
green oak  (Quercus  ilex),  or  a  species  nearly 
resembling  it.  Near  Sbechem,  also,  Uiere  stood 
a  tree  of  the  same  genus,  which  probably  was 
remarkable  for  its  size,  being  oUled  in  GenesiB 
zxxv.  4,  *the  oak  which  was  by  Shechem.*  In 
the  war  of  1812  to  1814,  the  people  of  Spain  and 
the  French  both  frequently  fed  on  the  acorns  in 
the  woods  of  Portu^  and  Spain.  In  Morocco 
and  Algiers,  the  acorns  of  Querous  ballota  aro 
sold  in  &6  public  markets  ;«nd  the  aooms, '  balut,' 

TOL.  m. 


of  some  of  the  oaks  are  met  with  in  all  the  Indian 
bazars.  Gamble  names  39  speciea  See  Quercus. 
Wallich  found  Q.  fenestrata,  turbinata,  velutina, 
Amherstiana,  Tirbbse,  growing  in  Burma  and  on 
the  Tenasserim  coast,  all  affording  useful  timber, 
though  inferior  to  the  English  ou.  No  oaks  nor 
chesnut  ascend  above  9000  feet  in  the  interior 
of  Sikkim,  where  they  are  replaced  by  a  species 
of  hazel  (Corylus);  in  the  North  Himalaya,  on 
the  other  hand,  an  oak  (Q.  semecarpifolia)  is 
amongst  the  most  alpine  trees,  and  the  nut  is  a 
different  species,  more  resembling  the  European. 
On  the  outer  Sikkim  ranges,  oaks  (Q.  annmata) 
ascend  to  10,000  feet,  and  there  is  no  hazel. 

There  are  three  species  of  oak  in  the  Sutlej 
valley, — Querous  incana,  *ban;*  common  hoary 
oak,  Q.  semecarpifolia,  ^karsu;*  Q.  diktata, 
^morhu,' which  are  next  in  importance  to  the  pines. 
Vast  forests  of  them  occur  in  various  places,  as  on 
the  east  side  of  Hattu,  on  the  upper  trade  between 
Muttiana  and  Nagkanda,  in  Mandi,  Sukhet,  etc. 
The  trees  are  of  great  size,  80  to  100  feet  in 
height;  they  prefer  dry  situations,  and  are  not 
generally  convenient  to  the  river.  The  logs  do 
not  float  the  first  and  second  years,  being  in  this 
respect  like  the  black-wood  of  Malabar.  Oak 
wood  has  been  well  reported  of  by  General  Cautley 
at  Murree.  Oak  bark,  in  Europe,  is  laigely  used  as 
a  tanning  material,  and  the  Quercus  suber  of 
Spain  furnishes  the  cork  of  commerce.  It  might 
be  introduced  into  India.  The  Australian  forest 
oak,  she  oak,  and  swamp  oak  are  species  of  Casua- 
rina.  In  N.  America,  the  red  oak,  Q.  ruber,  and  Q. 
aquatica,  occur.  Oak  galls  are  produced  on  differ- 
ent species  of  oak  by  the  female  of  the  Gynips 
or  Diplolepis  piercing  the  buds,  leaves,  and  twigs, 
and  depositing  its  eggs.  They  are  produced  on 
the  Querous  infectoria,  Q.  ballota,  Q.  incana,  and 
others. — St.  John's  Forest  Trees ;  Mason ;  Wight ; 
Hooker;  Low, 

OAKUM.  Pakal,  Pamakal,  Malay.  Hopes 
and  other  fibrous  substances  pulled  loose,  and 
used  in  the  caulking  of  saiMng  vessels.  Oakum  in 
China  is  made  of  the  baru,  a  gossamer-like  sub- 
stance found  at  the  base  of  &e  petioles  of  the 
Arenga  saccharifera. — Faulkner. 

OANT.  HnvD.  In  Central  India,  accommoda- 
tion bilk.    These  are  termed,  on  the  faces  of  the 


OASIS. 


OBLATIONS. 


bills,  Chelan  or  current,  in  oppodtion  to  Rokra 


Avoine,  .....  Fe. 
Hafer,  ....  GiR. 
Bromion,  Bromo8,     .  Gb. 


or  ready-money  Wlla.  The  person  who  accepts 
these  from  tiie  drawers,  enters  the  amount  against 
him  in  his  books  at  interest. — Malcolm's  India, 

OASIS,  a  fertile  portion  of  land  in  the  deserts 
of  Africa,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India.  Hugh 
Murray  deriyee  this  word  from  the  Egyptian,  and, 

quoting  Strabo  and  Abulfeda,  makes  it  synony-  i  Tgioh-meh,  Ye-me,  Chin. 
mous  with  Auaais  and  Hyasis ;  but  it  is  believea  ,  Havre,  Haver,  Daw.,  Dot. 
by  some  that  it  may  be  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic     *     '  - 

word  Wady.  A  wady  is,  generally  speaking,  a 
rocky  yalley  bisected  by  the  bed  of  a  mountain 
torrent,  dry  during  the  hot  season ;  or  any  low- 
lying  ground.  In  such  places  the  Bedouins  love 
to  encamp,  because  they  find  forage,  and  water  is 
always  procurable  by  digging.  Petra  is  at  the 
Wadi  Musa ;  Wadi-al-Ghor  is  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea ;  and  Wadi-al-Malh,  S.E.  of  Aleppo,  is  the 
Salt  Lake. 

OATH,*  Kasm,  Half,  Sogund,  Hind.,  is  a  re- 
ligious affirmation,  an  appeal  to  witness  of  the 
Supreme  Ood.  The  British  races  have,  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  the  custom  of  kissing  the  book, 
pronouncing  the  words  ^  so  help  me  God.'  The 
French  custom  raises  the  hand,  as  in  Genesis  xiv. 
22,  Deuteronomy  zxxiL  40.  Jeremiah  y.  7  forbids 
swearing  by  idols;  and  in  1  Samuel  L  26,  the 
sotd  (or  life)  of  the  exalted  man  is  invoked.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  swore  by  their  tutelary  gods, 
and  the  medis&Tal  Christians  by  their  guardian 
saints.  The  oath  taken  by  the  servant  of  Abraham 
(Genesis  zziv.  2-9)  was  completed  by  the  servant 
passing  his  hand  under  Abraham's  thigh,  and 
Airabs  still  swear  so.  The  oath  administered  to 
the  person  who  erects  the  boundary  pillars,  if  a 
Hindu,  is  the  ganga-jul,  or  the  chour  or  raw  hide 
of  the  cow,  or  swearing  by  his  son.  By  Hindus, 
the  leaves  of  the  tulsi  and  water  are  swallowed 
after  an  oath.  A  Muhammadan  is  sworn  on  the 
Koran,  or  by  placing  his  hands  on  his  son*s  head. 
To  a  Hindu,  the  chour,  and  swearing  by  his  own 
child,  are  the  most  binding.  The  Gao,  a  cow  oath, 
is  by  a  Hindu  swearing  while  holding  a  cow's  tail ; 
BnJ^mani  oath  by  swearing  while  touching  the 
feet  of  a  Brahman. 

Among  the  Kandh  race  of  Orissa  peacocks* 
feathers  are  used.  They  are  also  sworn  on  the 
skins  of  tigers  or  lizards,  also  on  an  ant-hill. 

The  oath  of  the  Pahari  in  the  Bhagulpur 
ranges  was  by  planting  two  airows  in  the 
ground,  in  the  form  of  the  letter  A  reversed,  and 
ike  person  swearing  took  in  his  hand  the  blade  of 
one  and  the  feather  of  the  other.  On  solemn 
occasions  salt  was  put  on  the  blade  of  a  sword, 
and,  after  the  words  of  the  oath  are  repeated,  the 
Uade  bmg  placed  on  the  under  lip  of  the  person 
sworn,  the  ailt  is  washed  into  his  mouth  by  the 
person  administering  it. 

In  the  Book  of  the  Oath,  which  a  Burmese 
witness  places  on  his  head  in  swearing,  one  of  the 
numerous  imprecations  which  it  contains  is,  ^  All 
such  as  do  not  speak  truth,  ...  if  they  travel  by 
water,  whether  m  ships  or  boats,  may  they  sink, 
or  may  they  be  bitten  or  devoured  by  crocodiles.' 


ram.     All  Hindus,  in  British  courts  of  justice. 


are  sworn  by  placing  in  their  hands  a  leaf  of  the 
tuld,  Odmum  sanctum,  and  a  few  drops  of  water 
from  the  Ganges,  which  they  transfer  to  their 
mouths  and  swallow. — Ileher,  i.  p.  281 ;  Hist,  of 
Panjahy  i.  151 ;  Yule^  p.  24. 

OATS,  Aveua  sativa,  Z. 


Vena,  Avena, 
OwieB,     .    , 
Avea,  .    .    . 
OvyoM,  Owes, 
Hafre,      .    . 


It.,  Sp. 

Pol. 

.   Port. 

,     Rus. 

,    .  Sw. 


Amongst  the  Abor,  the  Sengmung,  an  inter- 
change of  meat  food  inviolably  cements  an  oath. 
Dyak  and  Kyan  races  in  Borneo  cement  an  oath 
by  the  Darties  tasting  each  other^s  blood. 

The  Ojla  clan  of  the  Bhil  will  not  use  as  food 
any  animal  with  a  white  skin  or  white  feathers, 
and  tbeir  most  sacred  oath  is  to  swear  by  a  white 


The  oat  (^puf^os  of  Dioscorides)  was  known  to 
the  Greeks.  The  oat  is  distinguished  among 
cereal  grains  by  its  loose  panicle.  It  is  a  native 
probably  of  the  Persian  region,  but  several 
varieties  are  cultivated  in  Europe.  The  grains  / 
of  oat  when  deprived  of  their  integuments  form 
groats;  when  these  are  crushed,  embden  and 
prepared  groats;  when  the  grain  is  kiln-dried, 
stripped  of  its  husk  and  delicate  outer  skin,  and 
then  coarsely  ground,  it  constitutes  the  oatmeal 
of  Scotland.  The  husk,  with  some  adhering 
starch  from  the  seed,  is  sold  under  the  incon- 
sistent name  of  seeds.  Groats  and  oatmeal  are 
nutrient  and  demulcent.  When  boiled  with 
water  (3  oz.  to  1  pint,  boiled  down  to  ^  a  pint), 
gruel  is  fonned,  which  is  useful  as  diet  for  the 
sick.    Oatmeal,  when  of  thicker  consistence,  forms 

S}rridge.  Oats  are  in  demand  for  horses  in 
ritain.  It  is  the  hardiest  of  all  the  cereal  grains 
cultivated  in  Britain.  Oats  were  introduced  into 
Patna  and  Monghyr,  but  the  cultivation  was  not 
carried  on  to  any  great  extent.  In  100  parts — 
moisture,  18*52 ;  nitrogenous  matter,  10*13 ; 
starchy  matter,  68*75 ;  fatty  or  oily  matter,  «3*43 ; 
mineral  constituents  (ash),  3*93. — Royle ;  Hassal ; 
Cat,  Ex.  1862. 

OBEID- ALLAH  (Abid  Allah),  claiming  descent 
from  Fatima,  daughter  of  Mahomed  and  wife  of 
All,  in  A.D.  910  made  himself  master  o{  Egypt, 
and  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  as  a  rival 
of  the  Abbasi  Khalif  at  Baghdad.  The  doctrines, 
founded  on  the  old  Magian  faith,  which  had  from 
time  to  time  appeared  among  the  Shiah  Persian 
party,  were  now  openly  prof e^ed,  under  the  name 
of  Ismaileyeh,  by  the  Alavi  or  Fatimite  Khalifs 
and  their  followers,  and  were  propagated  by 
official  agents,  of  whom  the  chief  was  <^ed  Dai- 
ud-Du*at,  or  supreme  missionary ;  and  associations, 
not  unlike  freemasonry  in  constitution,  were 
founded,  and  held  lodges  in  Cairo  under  the  name 
of  Majalis-ul-Hikmeh,  or  scientific  lodges. 

OBLATIONS  or  offerings  have  ^ways  formed 
an  essential  part  of  public  wordiiip  and  pri?ate 
piety.  Jeremiah  xliv.  17  says, '  To  bum  mcense 
unto  the  queen  of  heaven,  and  to  pour  out.  drink- 
offerings  unto  her.'  The  Hindus  pour  out  water 
to  the  sun  three  times  a  day,  and  to  the  moon  at 
the  time  of  worshipping  this  planet.  Hindus  have 
many  deities  and  spirits  to  which  they  make 
oblations. 

Amongst  Hindus,  kula  means  a  family,  a  race, 
a  tribe.  P^perly  the  got  of  a  Hindu  is  his 
tribe,  and  kula  is  the  race.  But  kula  among 
the  Bajputs  means  a  tribe,  and  corresponds  to  the 
Afghan  kheL  Amongst  the  Hindus  there  are 
three  kinds  of  devata  or  deities  to  whom  worship 
is  given,— -the  Grattuna-deva,  or  village  god ;  the 
Kma-deva,  the  race,  household,  or  fanuly  god; 
and  the  Ista-deva,  the  patron  or  personal  deity 


OBSERVATORY, 


OCEAN, 


of  indmdittk.    Adi-deva  k  tlia  ptimitrre  datj ; 
Sduma  -  dera^  local  deitj.     The  Aryan  Hindu 
does  not  reoc^^^nise  the  village  gods  cdf  Sonthem 
India,  bat  tiie  non-Hindu  Turanian  races  largely 
worahip  them,  and  even  many  of  those  Turanian 
noes  who  hare   been  conyerted   to  Hinduism 
wonhip  them.    They  are  mostly  diapeless  pieces 
of  wood  or  stone  smeared  with  Yermilion,  and 
often  represent  evil  spirits  or  devils.    These  are 
the  Aimn#^  Amman,  and  Amur  of  the  eastern 
tnd  soathem  parts  of  the  Peninsula,  and  the 
Satifai,  Bbairo,  Massoba,  Ghamanda,  Asra,  Ai, 
Marri-ai,  etc,  of  the  northern  and  western  parts 
of  the  Peninsula,  all  of  whom  are  reoognis^  as 
cansing  hann  to  individuals.    In  health  they  are 
negleetod ;  bat  when  sickness  occurs,  dther  to 
inSvidoals  or  as  an  epidemic,  these  spirits  of 
evil  are  worshipped  with  much  solemnity,  and 
bloody  sacrifices  are  made  to  them,  of  goats  and 
iheep,  and  bollocks  and  buffaloes.    Gotra  and  kula 
mean  a  family,  and  they  existed  amongst  Kshat- 
riya  and  Yaisya  as  well  as  Brahmana.    The  gotra 
depend  on  a  real  or  imaginary  community  of 
blood,  and   then  correspond .  to  what  we   call 
faunilieB.      No  Hindu  house  is  supposed  to  be 
withoat  its   totelary  divinity,  but   the   notion 
attached  to  tiiis  character  is  now  very  far  from 
precise.    The  deity  who  is  the  object  of  heredi* 
tsry  or  family  worship,  the  Kula-deva,  is  always 
Siva,  or  Vishnu,  or  Duiga,  or  other  princi|Md 
pnaonage  of  the  Hindu  mythology ;    but  the 
Griha  -  deva,  or  household  god,  rarely  bears  any 
diitinct  appellation.      In  Bengal,  the  domestic 
fsod  is  sometimes  the  saligram,  sometimes  the 
tnki  ^ant,  sometimes  a  basket  with  a  little  rice 
in  it,  and  sometimes  a  water  jar,  to  any  df  which 
a  brief  adoration  is  daily  addressedi,  mostoiBUaily 
by  the  females  of  the  family.    Occasionally  small 
imagea  of  Tjtkshmi  or  Chandi  fulfil  the  office,  or, 
Bhoold  a  snake  appear,  it  is  worshipped  as  the 
guardian  of  the  dwelling.    In  general,  in  former 
timeB,  the  hoosehold  deities  were  regarded  as  the 
noBeen  spirits  of  ill,  the  ghosts  and  goblins  who 
boreied  about   every  s^>t,  and  claimed   some 
particular  sites  as  thor  own.    At  the  close  of  all 
ceremonies,  offerings  were  made  to  them  in  tbe 
open  air,  to  keep  them  in  good  humour,  by  scat- 
tering a  little  rice  with  a  short  formula.    Thus  at 
the  end  of  tbe  daily  ceremony,  the  householder  is 
esjotned  by  Menu,  3. 90,  *  to  throw  up  his  oblation 
(Indi)in  the  open  air  to  all  the  gods,  to  those 
vbo  walk  by  day  and  those  who  mik  by  nighi^ 
hi  this  light  the  household  gods  correspond  better 
vith  the  genii  locorum  t^m  with  the  lares  or 
peoates  of  aatiqaity. 

The  Hinda  now,  as  did  the  Greeks  and  other 
Bstiana  of  antiquity,  always  make  offering  of  the 
fint  portion  of  each  meal  to  the  gods.  Anna- 
dera  » the  goddess  of  food. 

The  Hindu  householder,  after  pouring  libations 
to  the  gods,  sages,  and  progenitors,  is  to  offer  to 
fioduna  oblatirais,  with  fiine,  not  preceded  by 
any  other  rite,  with  sudi  ceremonies  and  in  sudfi 
form  as  are  adapted  to  the  religious  rite  which  is 
intended  to  be  snbeeqnently  performed. — Wilson, 
Hoidu  Tkeaire ;  To^t  Rajasthan^  i.  p.  887. 

OBSERYATORT.  Of  these,  there  is  one  at 
Cape  Town,  in  lat  SS**  66'  36'  N.,  and  long.  18° 
^'  45"  £.;  also  one  at  Madras,  in  kt  IS""  4'  6" 
N^  and  long.  80""  17'  22*  £. ;  one  at  Batavia, 
IB  bt  G^"  8'  a,  and  long.  106''  50'  50"  B. ;  one 
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at  Bombay,  and  one  at  Trevandrum,  capital  of  the 
Tmvancore  kingdom. 
OCEAN. 


Bahr,Bahr-tdmahit,  Ar. 
Weltmeer,  •  .  .  Oeb. 
Kalft-pani,  Dftrya,  Hind. 
L'ooeano,  •    .    .    •      It. 


Samudra,  .  Saksk.,Tel. 
Ocaano,  ....  8p. 
Samandr,  .  .  ^  Tam. 
Dengiz,     ....  Turk. 


The  south  and  east  of  Asia  is  girt  by  the  ocean, 
portions  of  which  are  known  as  the  Red  Sea, 
the  Persian  Gulf  or  Bahr^ul-Eemit,  the  Arabian 
Sea,  or  N.  Indian  Ocean,  the  S.  Indian  Ocean, 
the  Bengal  Bay,  and  the  Pacific.  Edrisi  says, 
I  The  Ocean  Sea  is  called  the  Dark  Sea,  because  it 
is  dark,  and  is  almost  always  in  commotion  with 
violent  winds,  and  covered  by  thick  fogs.'  So  to 
the  ocean  near  land  the  Arabs  give  tiie  name  of 
Bahr-ul-Khazr,  or  Green  Sea ;  and  the  natives  of 
India  generally  style  the  Great  .Ocean  as  the  Kala 
pani  or  Black  Water. 

Surrounding  the  coasts  of  Southern  Asia, 
patches  of  the  waters  become  occasionally 
crimson,  brown,  black,  or  white,  which,  especially 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  occasionally  extend  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach.  These  are  caused  by  organic 
matter,  but  whether  it  is  whoUy  animal  or  wholly 
vegetable,  or  both,  has  not  been  satisfactorily  ascer* 
tained.  The  water  from  pink-stained  patcnes  has 
been  found  to  contain  animalcules.  The  Red  Sea 
has  been  supposed  to  be  named  from  the  quantities 
of  slimy  red  colouring  matter  which  it  at  certain 
times  tiirows  up  on  its  shores,  and  whidi  consistB 
of  a  delicate  seaweed.  Along  the  coasts  of  China, 
yellowish  spots  are  said  not  to  be  uncommon,  and 
red  and  white  patches  occur  on  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific.  In  lat  8°  46'  S.,  and  long.  105**  80'  E., 
Captain  Kingman  entered  a  white  pateh  at  dusk ; 
he  filled  a  tub  with  the  water,  and  found  it  filled 
with  luminous  particles,  insects  and  wonns,  some 
like  a  hair,  and  about  two  inches  long.  This 
patch  was  23  miles  in  length,  north  and  south, 
with  a  strip  of  dark  water  dividing  its  centre. 
The  whole  appearance  was  that  of  a  plain  covered 
with  snow.  There  was  scarcely  a  clbud,  but  the 
sky  was  as  black  as  if  a  storm  was  raging.  A  red 
water  was  seen  by  M.  Lesson  off  Lima ;  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  California  there  occurs  a  phenomenon 
which  has  been  caUed  the  *■  VermiUon  Sea.'  Sir 
£.  Tennant  has  described  changes  in  the  sea 
around  Ceylon  of  similar  hue,  and  wfai(di  he 
ascerteiued  to  be  owing  to  the  presence  of  in- 
fusorial animalcules.  The  Red  Sea  is  in  a  riverless 
and  raiuless  region,  and  ito  waters  are  heavier 
than  any  other  mere  arm  of  the  ocean.  The 
saltest  part  is  in  the  Gulf  of  Suez ;  the  saltness 
diminitties  south  of  Soootra,  and  again  increases 
eastwards  to  Bombay;  the  temperature  of  its 
waters  for  three  or  four  hundred  miles  from  the 
Straits  has  been  found  as  high  as  95°.  This  is 
probably  caused  by  the  slight  evaporation,  as  the 
more  saline  a  fluid  is  the  slower  is  its  evaporation. 
The  observations  as  to  the  rate  of  evaporation  on 
shore  have  led  to  many  extravagant  estimates 
as  to  the  rate  at  sea.  The  mean  annual  fall  of 
rain  on  the  entire  surface  of  the  earth  is  estimated 
at  about  five  feet.  The  area  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
north  of  the  equator,  including  the  Arabian  Sea 
and  Bay  of  Bengal,  is  about  four  millions  of 
square  miles.  The  rivers  of  India  are  fed  by 
the  monsoons,  which  have  to  do  their  work  of 
distributing  their  moisture  in  about  three  months. 
Thus  we  obtain  0*065  inches  as  the  average  daily 
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rate  of  effectiTO  eTaporation  from  the  warm 
waters  of  Uie  N.  Indian  Ocean.  If  it  were  all 
rained  down  upon  India,  it  would  give  it  a 
dndnajje  which  would  require  rivera  having  six- 
teen tumes  the. capacity  of  the  Miflsissippi  to  dis- 
charge. NeverthelesB  the  evaporation  from  the 
North  Indian  Ocean  required  for  such  a  flood 
is  only  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  daily  throughout 
the  year.  The  total  amount  of  evaporation  that 
annually  takes  place  in  the  trade-wind  region 
generally  at  sea,  according  to  Maury*s  estimate, 
does  not  exceed  four  feet. 

The  water  of  the  Indian  Ocean  is  warmer  than 
that  of  any  other  sea,  therefore  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  evaporation  from  it  is  also  greater.  The 
N.  Indian  Ocean  contains  about  4,500,000  square 
miles,  while  its  Asiatic  watershed  contains  an 
area  of  2,600,000.  Supposing  all  the  rirers  of 
this  watershed  to  discharge  annOally  into  the  sea 
four  times  as  much  water  as  the  Mississippi  dis- 
charges into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  we  shall  have 
annually  on  the  average  an  effective  evaporation 
from  the  North  Indian  Ocean  of  60  inches,  or 
0*0165  per  day.  The  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
are  hotter  than  those  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and 
the  evaporating  force  there  is  much  greater. 

Sir  John  Herschel  gives  to  the  winds  the  entire 
right  of  setting  the  ocean  streams  in  motion; 
Lieutenant  Maury  holds  the  universal  circulation 
of  the  sea  to  be  caused  by  nothing  else  than  the 
difference  in  its  specific  gravity ;  and  Dr.  Carpenter 
(or  rather  Professor  Buff)  would  bring  about  a 
general  interchange  of  polar  and  equatorial  water 
by  the  aid  of  sunshine  and  frost  alone. 

These  two  facts,  taken  together,  tend  to  show 
that  large  currents  of  warm  water  have  their 
genesis  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  One  of  them  is  the 
well-known  Mozambique  current,  called  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  the  Li^^has  current,  which 
skirts  the  coast  of  Natal.  Another  of  these  warm 
currents  from  the  Indian  Ocean  makes  its  escape 
through  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and,  being  joined 
by  other  warm  streams  from  the  Java  and  China 
Seas,  flows  out  into  the  Pacific  between  the 
Philippines  and  the  shores  of  Asia.  Thence  it 
attempts  the  great  circle  route  for  the  Aleutian 
Islancb,  tempering  climates,  and  losing  itself  in 
the  sea  as  its  waters  grow  cool  on  its  route  towards 
the  north-west  coast  of  America.  Near  the  shores 
there  is  a  counter-current  of  cold  water. 

There  is  sometimes,  if  not  always,  another  exit 
of  warm  water  from  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  seems 
to  be  an  overflow  of  the  great  intertropical  caldron 
of  India ;  seeking  to  escape  thence,  it  works  its 
way  polarward  more  as  a  drift  than  as  a  current. 
It  is  to  the  Mozambique  current  what  the  northern 
flow  of  wum  waters  in  tibe  Atlantic  is  to  the  Gulf 
Stream.  This  Indian  oveiflow  is  very  large.  The 
best  indication  of  it  is  afforded  by  ^e  sperm  whale 
curve.  In  shore  of,  but  counter  to,  the  ^  black 
stream,'  along  the  eastern  shores  of  Asia,  is  found 
the  cold  current  of  Okhotsk,  a  streak  or  layer  or 
current  of  cold  water  answering  to  that  between 
the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  American  coast.  This 
current,  like  its  fellow  in  the  Atlantic,  is  not 
strong  enough  at  all  times  sensibly  to  affect  the 
course  of  navigation,  but,  like  that  in  the  Atlantic, 
it  is  the  nursery  of  most  valuable  fisheries.  The 
fisheries  of  Japan  are  nearly  as  extensive  as  those 
of  Newfoundland,  and  the  people  of  each  country 
are  indebted  for  their  valuable  supplies  of  excellent 


fishes  to  the  cold  waters  which  currents  of  the  sea 
bring  down  to  their  shores.  There  are  also  about 
the  equator  in  this  ocean  some  curious  currents, 
whidi  Maury  called  the  doldrum  currents  of  the 
Pacific,  but  which  he  says  he  does  not  understand, 
and  as  to  which  observations  are  not  sufficient 
yet  to  afford  the  proper  explanation  or  description. 
There  are  many  of  them,  some  of  which  at  times 
run  with  great  force.  On  a  voyage  from  the 
Society  to  Sandwich  Islands,  Lieut^ant  Maury 
encountered  one  running  at  the  rate  of  ninety-six 
miles  a  day.  These  currents  are  generally  found 
setting  to  the  west.  They  are  often,  but  not 
always,  encountered  in  the  equatorial  doldrums 
on  the  voyage  between  the  Society  and  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  The  Pacific  Ocean  and  the 
Indian  Ocean  may  be  considered  as  one  sheet  of 
water,  covering  an  area  quite  equal  in  extent  to 
one-half  of  that  embraced  by  the  whole  surface 
of  the  earth.  There  is  also  at  times  another  warm 
current  running  to  the  south  midway  between 
Africa  and  Australia,  of  which  the  whales  give 
indications.  These  convey  immense  quantities  of 
highly  saline  water,  which  has  to  be  replaced  by 
colder  water.  The  Aleutian  Islands  are  in  the 
tract  of  the  current  from  the  Straits  of  Malacca. 
They  are  as  subject  to  f<^  and  mists  as  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland.  No  trees  grow  on  them,  and 
for  all  household  purposes  the  natives  depend  on 
the  drift-wood,  amongst  which  camphor -wood 
and  woods  of  Japan  and  China  are  often  seen. 

The  Japan  Stream,  known  as  ihe  Kuro-Siwo, 
sweeps  along  the  outer  or  eastern  shores  of  the 
Japanese  Islands.  This  stream  carries  with  it  the 
gulf-weed  or  Saivossa,  with  many  animal  forms, 
such  as  Clio,  Cavolina,  Pteropods,  Spinalis, 
Atlanta,  and  the  Pelagian  skeleton  shrimps,  Alima 
and  Brichtbys ;  also  the  carapaces  of  the  sailor- 
crab  called  Planes.  Near  Japan  a  current  runs 
in  a  thin  layer  in  shore  similar  to  that  between 
the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  American  coast,  and,  like 
it,  is  the  nursery  of  many  valuable  fisheries.  It  is 
in  the  cold  waters  which  the  currents  of  the 
ocean  bring  to  its  shores  that  the  people  of  Japan 
obtain  their  supplies  of  fish,  there  as  abundant  as 
those  of  Newfoundland. 

The  great  equatorial  current  of  the  Pacific, 
when  it  reaches  the  south  end  of  Formosa,  passes 
off  into  the  China  Sea,  while  the  other  part  is 
deflected  to  the  northward  along  the  eastern  coast 
of  Formosa  until  reaching  the  parallel  of  26°  N., 
when  it  bears  off  to  the  northward  and  eastward, 
washing  the  whole  S.E.  coasts  of  Japan  as  far  as 
the  Strait  of  Tsugar,  and  gaining  in  strength  as  it 
advances.  This  is  called  the  Kuro-Siwo,  or  Japan 
Stream ;  and  near  its  origin  this  stream  is  con- 
tracted, and  is  usually  confined  between  Formosa 
and  the  Meiaco-Sima  group  of  islands,  with  a 
width  of  nearly  a  hundred  miles;  but  to  the 
northward  of  the  latter  it  rapidly  expands  on  its 
southern  limit,  and  reaches  the  Loo-Choo  and  Benin 
Islands,  attaining  a  width  to  the  northward  of  the 
latter  of  about  400  miles.  Its  average  maximum 
temperature  is  86°.  The  N.  W.  edge  of  the  stream 
is  strongly  marked  by  a  sudden  thermal  change 
in  the  water  of  from  10°  to  20°,  but  the  S.  and 
£.  limit  is  less  distinctly  defined,  there  being  a 
gradual  thermal  approximation  of  the  air  and 
water.  Along  the  borders  of  the  stream,  where  it 
chafes  asainst  the  counter-currents  and  torpid 
waters  of  the  ocean,  as  also  in  its  midst,  where 
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vbirfe  and  eddies  are  prodnoed  by  islands  and 
tne  ineqnalitieB  in  its  hedj  strong  tide  rips  are 
cDconntered,  often  resembling  heavy  breakers  on 
reefs  or  shoals.  Its  average  velocity,  between  the 
wuih  end  of  Formosa  and  Tfiugar  Starait,  has  been 
kend  to  be  from  85  to  40  miles  in  24  hours. 
(^  the  Golf  of  Yezo,  its  maxhnmn  strength  is 
recorded  as  high  as  72,  74,  and  80  miles  respect- 
ively on  thzee  saoeesrive  occasions ;  but  local 
cauaes  giTe  rise  to  changes  in  its  velocity  and  its 
direetioii.  To  the  northward  of  lat.  40°  N.,  in 
k>Qg.  148^  E.,  there  is  a  cold  counter-current 
interTening  between  this  stream  and  the  south 
ocast  of  Yeeo,  as  shown  by  the  sudden  thermal 
change  of  the  water  from  16^  to  20°,  which  it  is 
believed  sets  to  the  westward  through  the  Strait 
of  Tsogar.  The  waves  of  the  ocean  vary  in  height, 
but  rarely  rise  over  16  feet  above  the  level.  In 
the  Indian  Ocean,  the  tide  follows  the  moon  to 
the  weat  with  a  somewhat  northerly  course. — 
^faMry^s  Phys.  Geo, ;  Maury,  United  States  Sail- 
ing Directions ;  WiUoitCs  Sconce  of  Skip-building ; 
Adaw,  pp.  240,318;  Hortburgh;  Captain  Taylor; 
Ifeatkeote  ;  Tennant''e  Ceylon  ;  Ftndlay ;  Buist, 
OCHNA  SQUARR08A.    Linn, ;  Roxb. 


H'een,  H*sen-way,  BuBM. 
Kanvk-duunpa,  Sakbk. 
>>i>nthi  maniin,   .     Tak. 


Suniiri  Tammi- 
ohetta,      •    . 
Tanrjavi,  • 


Tel. 


t» 


A  small  but  handsome  tree,  growing  in  the 
looontainoiia  parts  of  India.  Leaves  deciduous  in 
the  cool  season,  and  appear  with  the  sweetly- 
hagrant  flowers  in  February  and  March.  0.  nana, 
Btt^K^  occurs  in  (jrorakhpur ;  0.  Wightiana,  Wall, 
in  Travftncore ;  and  0.  Heyneana,  W.  and  i4.,  in 
the  Peniiunila  of  India.  0.  Wallichii,  Planch, 
the  Yo-da-ya  of  the  Burmese,  O.  Andamanica, 
A'tfTz,  has  a  hard  reddish  wood,  similar  to  0. 
squarrosa  and  0.  WaUichiL 

OCHRE,  Red. 

(^•lh-t'n,      .    . 
Havaag-tHi,.     .    .      „ 
YeUovo^ixe.  Bodd]«,BHG. 


Chin. 


Bed  chalk,  Bole,  .  £no. 
Pewdee,  .  Guj.,  Hind. 
Sonagaroo,    .    •    .    TsL. 

An  earthy  miztore  of  alumina,  silica,  oxide  of 
iron,  and  other  substances,  found  in  beds  in 
nrions  parts  of  India.  Ochre  occurs  in  great 
l<dB  beneath  the  hiteiites  of  S.  India.  It  is 
zeneraliy  of  a  yellow  or  brown;  colour,  but  is 
Kotedmes  red«  It  is  employed  as  an  ingredient 
in  painters'  colours,  in  the  polishing  of  metals  and 
stones,  and  for  other  purposes.  Ochre  sometimes 
containa  a  little  calcareous  matter  and  magnesia. 
The  onde  of  iron  may  occur  in  so  large  a  pro- 
portion that  the  ochre  becomes  an  ore  of  that 
itetaL  In  England,  ochre  is  found  in  beds  some 
feet  Uiidc,  generally  above  the  oolite,  and  covered 
ij  sandstone  and  quartzose  sands  more  or  less 
f-^rrnginoiis,  and  accompanied  by  grey  plastic 
days  of  a  yellowish  or  reddish  colour.  All  these 
RbrtuMes  enter  into  Ihe  composition  of  the  ochres. 
The  ocfaiey  earths  are  grotmd  and  elutriated  for 
sse :  the  yellow  ochres  may  be  changed  into  red 
Y  reddish-brown  l^  calcination,  whereby  the 
:rrm  is  nised  to  a  higher  degree  of  oxidation. 
<X*hre8  are  tised  in  China  as  a  dusting  powder  to 
boras,  scalds,  itchy  and  herpetic  eruptions. — Sm, 

OCEBOCAJRFIJB,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Gnttifens  and  tnSe  Qardnesd.  0.  longi- 
foliuiy  BemA,^  n  a  large  tree  of  tho  W.  Ghats, 
whose  dried  flowers  are  used  for  dyeing  silk.  0. 
cwosoi,  Knrx,  is  an  evergreen  tree  of  the 
Xnkva  Tonah,  and  O.  Siamensis,  T.  And,  of 


Prome  and  Martaban,  is  also  an  evergreen  tree. 
— Gamble, 

OCHKOSIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
ApomiesB.  0.  salubris,  £L,  of  the  Andamans, 
and  Oi  Borbonica,  Gm,,  of  Ceylon,  both  small 
trees. 

OCHTERLONY,  Sir  DAVID,  a  general  officer 
of  the  Bengal  army.  He  was  the  son  of  an 
American  gentleman,  who  remained  a  royalist, 
and  lost  his  estates  in  that  country.  Sir  David 
came  to  India,  and  distinguished  himself  in  peace 
and  war.  For  eight  days  he  defended  Dehli 
against  Jeswunt  Bao  Holkar,  repulsing  repeated 
assaults,  though  with  open  breaches,  till  on  the 
night  of  the  16th  October  1804^  on  the  approach 
of  Lord  Lake,  Holkar  withdrew.  From  that  time 
the  Moghul  emperor  of  Dehli  became  a  stipendiary 
of  the  British.  The  Nepal  war,  which  ended  on 
the  12th  March  1816,  was  successfully  conducted 
by  him,,  but  there  had  fallen  General  Gillespie, 
who  relieved  Yellore  when  it  was  seized  by  rebels 
in  1808,  and  who  had  distlttguiahed  himself  in 
Java  in  August  and  September  1811.  After  the 
Nepal  war,  several  tracts  in  the  noomtain  valleys 
of  the  Himalaya  were  ceded  to  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment. He  was  long  employed  in  conducting 
negotiations  with  Ruijit  Singh.  He  died  at 
Meerut,  15th  July  1825,  aged  68  years.  The 
monument  raised  at  Calcutta  to  his  memory  is  a 
column  160  feet  high,  with  a  Turkish  capital  and 
an  Egyptian  base ;  it  cost  £3500.  He  was  Polit- 
ical Agent  at  Dehli.  He  found  his  name  placed 
by  his  own  moonshi,  without  his  knowledge,  as 
a  pensioner  to  the  amount  of  £1200  a  year  on  the 
civil  list  of  the  poor  old  king  of  Dehli. — lead's 
Travels,  p,  86. 

OCIMuM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Lami- 
acese,  Lindl.,  lAbiatse,  Jussieu,  of  which  there  are 
about  60  species.  Many  of  them,  furnishing  useful 
products,  are  known  to  occur  in  the  warm  parts 
of  the  world. 

Ocimum  adscendens,  Willde. 

O.  crifltatniD,  Kon.  I  Plectranthus  IndiouB,  ^pr« 

O.  Indioum,  Both,  \  Ban-tulai,     .    .    .  Bsng. 

Grows  in  the  Peninsula  of  India  and  in  Bengal. 
It  has  small,  pale,  rose-coloured,  scentless 
flowers. 

Ocimum  basilicum,  Linn.,  common  basil,  has 
many  varieties,'  differing  in  their  size,  in  the  form 
and  colour  of  their  leaves,  and  in  minor  particu- 
lars; in  their  qualities  they  are  nearly  alike; 
useful  for  condiments  and  perfumery.  The  varie- 
ties, a,  fi,  y,  d,  are — 

Var»  («)  O.  pilosum,  JBenth, 


O.  hispidulom,  Schi*m, 
O.  oiliatimi,  Jlom. 
Basilicum  Indioum,  Hutiu 

RihftD,    ....    I'XBS. 
Naz-bu,  ....        ,, 


O.  haailioam,  Burm, 

O.  minimum,  Bum,  not  L. 

O.  hispidum,  Lam, 

E[abak,  ....    Arab. 
Babui-tuLn,      .    .    HiUD. 

It  grows  throughout  India.    It  has  small  white 

flowers :  the  whole  plant  is  aromatic  and  fragrant ; 

the  seeas  steeped  in  water  swell  into  a  pleasant 

jelly,  which  is  demulcent  and  nourishing,  and  is 

used  by  the  natives  in  cases  of  catarrh,  diarrhcea, 

and  chronic  dysentery.    The  green  leaves  have 

a  ddicious  smell,   exactly  like  verbena.      The 

dried  plant  prevents  bugs  approaching  beds,  etc. 

The  seeds  are  used  by  women  to  relieve  after* 

pains. 

For.  (4)  O.  amsatum,  Benth,  swMt  badil. 

O.  baiilioom,  L.  not  Burm.  \  Baiilicum  citratum,  Bum, 


OCIMUM. 


OCTOPODIDiB. 


A  native  of  Persia,  with  email  white  flowerd, 
aromatic  and  fragrant. — Roxb.  iii.  p.  17. 
Var,  (9^)  O.  gUbratimi,  BmUh. 

O.  lanceoUtum,  Schum. 
GuhJ-tulfli,     .    .    BsNO. 


O.  caryoph^llainm,  Boscb, 
O.  iut^emmum,  WiUde. 


A  natiye  of  Guinea,  Bengal,  and  Penang.    It 
has  smallish  white  flowers.    The  whole  plant  is 
very  aromatic  and  fragrant, — Roxb.  iii  p.  15. 
Var.  ())  O.  thyraifloram,  L,,  i2ox6.,  Jacq. 

A  plant  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  with  small, 
pale  pink  flowers,  the  whole  plant  very  aromatic 
and  fragrant  There  are  other  vernacular  syno- 
nyms of  the  above  varieties,  but  it  is  not  possible 
to  discriminate  the  varieties  indicated  by  them. 
The  varieties  differ  considerably  in  their  scent 

Ocimum  canum,  Sims.y  Linn,  f 
O.  album,  Moxb,  O.  Amerioanum,  Linn, 

O.  Btaminenm,  A,  L,  O.  inoanescens,  Mart, 

Badraj  abiaz,   .    .  Arab.    Viswa  tulasi,  •    •   Sanbk. 


Cunjam  koray, 
Kuldm  tulaai, 


Tam. 

TXL. 


Safaid-tolsif  .  .  Dukh. 
Hoary  basil,  .  .  Eno. 
Wild  mint,  ....,, 

A  native  of  the  Brazils,  Madagascar,  E.  Indies, 

and  China ;  in  India,  a  shrub  about  a  foot  high, 

chiefly  grown  in  native  gardens.    Flowers  white ; 

leaves  have  a  most  pleasant  aromatic  taste  and 

smell.     The  jaice  is  given  to  children  in  colds 

to  the  extent  of  a  teaspoonful  twice  daily.    The 

dried  leaves  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  tea. 

Ocimum  gratissimum,  Linn, 
O.  petiolaxe,Xam.,i2Aee<2e.  |  O.  Zeylanicnm,  Burm. 
Ban-jari,     .    .    .    Hind.  |  Bam  tulsi,  .    .    .    Hind. 

This  is  cultivated  near  temples.  It  has  white 
or  pale  yellow  flowers,  with  a  very  strong 
fragrance. — Roxb,  iii  p.  17 ;  Gen,  Med,  Top, 

Ocimum  micranthum,  WilUe, 
O,  frutesceni,  Sieb.  |  O.  montanom,  Hook, 

O,  AxneneaiiamfAuetoritu.  |  O.  paberceiis,  Milk 

A  fragrant  plant  of  N.  America. — Voigt, 
Ocimum  sanctum,  Linn.    Holy  basiL 


O.  hirtutum,  Benth, 
O.  tomentoBum,  Lam. 
O,  tenuiflorum,  Lam. 
O.  fniteioenB,  Burm, 
Alsi-badraj,     .    •    Arab. 
Krishna-tolai, .    .    BxNO. 
JsLiirai,    •    •     •     a        „ 
Fein-zang-zee,      .   Burm. 
TuUi.     ....  Dukh. 
Purple-stalked  basil^NG. 
Eala-tolsi,  .    .    .    HmD. 


Lumnitzera  tenaiflora,<S^. 
Basilicum  agreste,  Eumph, 
Plectranthus   mona- 
chorum,  Spr, 

NaUa  tirtara,     Maleal., 

Tel. 
Pamasa,  Sorasa,     Sansk. 
Arjaka,    .     .     .     •    „ 
Kuli-miian, .    Tau.,  Tel. 

Nalla  gaggem,  .    .      TsL. 


Whole  plant  slightly  aromatic,  prescribed  by 
the  Hindus  in  decoction  in  the  bowel  complaints  of 
teething  children.  This  tulsi  plant  is  sacred  to 
Vishnu,  held  in  the  highest  veneration  by  all  his 
followers ;  is  grown  in  the  courtyard  or  parterre 
of  almost  every  Vaishnava  house,  however  small, 
and  it  is  worshipped  morning  and  evening.  Its 
root  is  made  into  beads,  and  worn  round  the  necks 
and  arms  of  the  Yaishnava  Biahmans.  The  root 
of  the  plant  is  given  in  decoction  in  fevers,  half  a 
teacupf  ul  twice  daily.  In  the  Dekhan  it  is  grown 
in  almost  every  native  garden,  and  is  used  for 
various  purposes  by  Europeans,  for  flavouring 
sauces,  wine,  or  vinegar.  It  is  seen  about  the 
temples  of  Hindus  and  burial  places,  where  it 

*  wares 
Its  fragrant  blossoms  o'er  their  graves.' 

the  Brahmans  use  it  in  their  funeral  ceremonies. 
The  Malays  also  strew  it  over  the  graves  of  their 
dead.  In  Pegu,  it  is  steeped  in^  wat^,  and  drunk 
03  a  sherbet    The  N.  Australian  variety  smells 


like  anise ;  that  of  £.  Australia  is  like  cloves.  The 
seeds  are  mucilaginous,  and  are  used  in  gonorrhea. 

Ocimum  villosum,  Roxb.    Woolly  bauL 
Pen-zeing-blmig,      BuRii.  I  Ariakarm,     .    .    .    Tel. 
Safaid-taLd,    .    .    Hind.  |  TeUa  gaggera  ehettu,    „ 

Cultivated  in  gardens  and  near  temples.  An 
aromatic  herb ;  leaves  used  for  seasonings.  In  all 
courts  of  Justice,  the  Hindus  are  sworn  by  these 
leaves,  which  are  placed  on  the  palm  of  the  hand 
by  a  Brahman,  who  repeats  the  prescribed  oath, 
and  at  the  termination  they  are  masticated  and 
swallowed.  A  good  number  of  the  species  of 
this  genus  are  used  in  cookery. — Roxb. ;  Gen. 
Med,  Top. ;  Jaffrey ;  G*Sh, ;  Ains. ;  Riddell;  Mason ; 
Cat,  M,  Ex.,  1867;  PoweU. 

OGODOMA,  a  genus  of  ants  extremely  numerous 
over  all  India,  and  comprising  several  species  very 
nearly  alike.  Almost  all  the  species  have  two 
kinds  of  neuters,  one  of  them  of  very  large  size 
compared  with  the  ordinary  workers,  and  which 
are  usually  called  warriors.  The  chief  distinction 
of  Ocodoma  from  Atta  consiBts  in  the  former 
having  some  small  spines  on  the  thorax. 

Dr.  Jerdon  mentions  0.  affinis,  diffusa,  diversa, 
Malabarica,  minor,  providens,  and  qnadrispinosa. 
O.  providens,  Sykis,  live  under  ground,  making, 
for  their  size,  a  large  series  of  excavations.  Their 
common  food — ^animal  matter,  dead  insects,  etc. 
— ^they  take  readily,  but  they  also  carry  off  large 
quantities  of  seeds,  especially  small  grass  seeds, 
and  more  especially  cabbage,  celery,  radish, 
carrot,  and  tomato  seeds,  and  are  particularly 
partial  to  the  light  lettuce  seeds,  and  in  some 
gardens,  unless  the  pots  in  which  they  are  sown 
'be  suspended  or  otnerwise  protected,  the  whole 
of  the  seeds  sown  will  be  removed  in  one  night 
Packets  of  seeds  (especially  lettuce)  in  a  room 
will  be  completely  emptied  before  aware  that  the 
ants  have  discovered  Uiem.  They  bring  the  seeds 
outside  their  holes,  at  the  close  of  the  rainy 
season,'  but  in  some  cases  merely  the  husks,  quite 
in  heaps. .  Their  galleries  and  subterranean  pas- 
sages are  often  very  extensive,  and  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  dig  down  to  their  nest  to  see  what 
becomes  of  the  seeds.— Jerdon. 

OCOTEA  GLAUSESCENS.    Nees. 
Lanms  glausesoens,  Bo^Uf.  \  L.  sylvestris,  Bid.,  Herb. 

A  tree  of  Sylhet  and  N.  Circars,  one  of  the 
Lauraceso.  Its  timber  is  used  by  the  people  for 
many  useful  purposes. — Roxb.  ii.  pi  307. 

OCOTEA  LANCEOLARIA.    Nees. 
O.  lanoeolata.  Nut.  \  Lauras  lanceolaria,  Boxb. 

A  tree  of  Nepal  and  the  Khassya  mountains ; 
timber  employed  for  many  useful  purposes.  0. 
mollis,  Wall.,  is  a  shrub  of  Burma.  Species  of 
Ocotea  extend  from  Sylhet  to  Dehra  Doon,  and 
ascend  to  7000  feet 

OCTOPODID^,  a  family  of  Cephalopodous 
moUusca,  which  may  be  thus  shown : — 

Class  i. — Cephalopoda,  cepbalopods. 
Obdeb  l — Dibranchiata. 
Section  A.  Octopoda. 
Fam,  L  Aigonaatidsd. 
Otnu9,  Aigonanta,  argonaut  or  paper  sailor,  reoent, 
4sp,;  fossil,  1  sp.;  syn.  Ocytlioe  nautilus. 

Fam.  2.  Octopodids. 
Ghn€rc^  Oetopns,  recent,  46  sp.,  syn.  Cistopos. 
Sub-penut,  Tremoctopus,  recent,  2  sp. 

Pmnoctopus,   finned   octopus,  recent,  1   »p. 

P.  cordiformis. 
Bledone,  recent,  2  tp. 
Oiitoteuthis,  recent  1 9p.  C.  MullerL 
Philonezis,  recent,  6  sp. 


i^H 


OCJTOPODIDuE. 

Professor  Owen  divides  the  octopods  into  two 
groim  or  families,  the  Testaoea  and  tiie  Nnda. 
The  Testaoea  oonsist  of  the  genera  Argonauta  and 
Bellerophon.  Of  Argonauta,  several  species 
occur  in  the  seas  on  the  soath  and  .east  of  Asia, 
viz.  A.  argo,  comu,  oymbium,  gondola,  hians, 
thaustrmn,  tabercnlata,  and  vitrea.  A.  argo  has 
been  from  the  earliest  periods  an  object  of  interest 
to  zoologists,  in  ccmseqnenoe  of  the  accounts  of 
its  sailor-like  habits  handed  down  to  ns  from 
Ariatotle,  Flinj,  iClian,  Oppian,  and  others ;  and 
in  consequence  of  the  difference  of  opinion  enter- 
tained with  regard  to  the  inhabitant  of  the  shell 
bj  natnnlista  In  1836,  Madame  Jeannette 
Power  laid  before  the  Academy  at  Catania  her 
Osservazione  Fidche  sopra  il  Polpo  de  I'Argo- 
naata  Argo,  in  which,  after  a  long  and  careful 
course  of  inquiry,  she  ascertained  that  it  con- 
structs its  own  shell.  The  argonaut  is  furnished 
with  eig^t  arms,  having  on  each  two  rows  of 
suckers ;  the  first  two  arms  are  more  robust  than 
the  others,  and  should  be  so  because  they  serve  as 
masts  to  support  the  sails,  whidi,  spread  out,  act 
before  the  wind  as  such.  At  the  base  ihej  have 
on  the  inferior  sides  the  double  row  of  suckers, 
like  the  other  six ;  but  from  the  inferior  row,  at 
about  an  inch  from  the  base  in  adults,  a  rather 
furrowed  membrane  begins  to  develope  itself,  which 
extends  as  far  as  the  tip  of  the  arm,  and,  holding 
it  bent,  it  can  no  longer  execute  the  office  of  a 
rowing  arm,  but  is  employed  by  the  animal  as  a 
sail.  These  sails  are  so  large  ^t,  when  turned 
backwards  and  pressed  agaiust  the  shell,  they  can 
entirely  cover  and  protect  it  The  true  office  of 
these  sails  is  that  of  keeping  themselves  applied 
to  the  shell  at  all  times,  in  reserve  for  the  moment 
when  the  animal,  coming  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  removes  them,  and,  spreading  them,  raises 
them  as  sails.  In  fact,  the  series  of  suckers  of 
the  sail-arms  when  the  membrane  of  the  sails  is 
wrapped  about  the  shell,  is  placed  exactly  over 
the  keel  of  it,  in  such  a  manner  that  each  sucker 
oonesponds  to  each  point  in  which  the  ribs  of  the 
shell  terminate,  until  they  reach  the  two  margins 
of  the  spiraL  detain  Philip  Parker  King,  R.N., 
during  his  passage  from  Santos  to  St.  Catherine's, 
in  bit.  28^  S.,  caught  a  dolphin  (Corjmhena),  the 
maw  of  which  was  found  filled  wim  shelliB  of 
Argonauta  tuberculosa  (Arufa  of  Owen),  and  ail 
containing  the  Octopus  ocjrthoe  that  has  been 
always  found  as  its  inhantant.  Most  of  the 
specimens  were  crushed  by  the  narrow  passage 
into  the  stomach,  but  the  smaller  ones  were  quito 
perfect,  and  to  some  of  them  was  attached  a  nidus 
of  eggs,  which  was  deposited  between  the  animal 
and  the  Bjpm,  The  shells  varied  in  size  from  two- 
Uiirds  of  an  inch  to  two  and  a  half  inches  in 
length ;  each  contained  an  octopus,  the  bulk  and 
shc^  of  which  were  so  completely  adapted  to 
that  of  the  shell,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  shell 
increased  with  the  animars  growth.  In  no  speci- 
men did  there  appear  to  be  any  connection  between 
the  animal  and  the  shelL  Several  species  are 
already  known  as  inhabitants  of  the  seas  of  warm 
Uuitudes,  both  littoral  and  pelagic. 

Eledone,  Aristotle^  Leach,  Aiins  provided  with 
a  single  aeries  of  sessile  aoetabnla. 

£.  ventrioosa.  Octopus  ventricosus.  Grant,  Body 
shortb  round ;  the  eight  arms  connected  at  their 
base  by  a  membrane. 

Octopus,  Lom,^  n^Avirovf,  Leach,    Its  arms  are 


ODIN. 

provided  with  a  double  alternate  series  of  sessile 
acetabula. 

0.  vulgaris,  Sepa  octopodia,  Liniu;  Sepia 
octopus,  Gmel,  Body  short  and  ovid,  the  eight 
arms  connected  at  their  base  by  a  wide  membrane. 
The  octopus  is  eaten  by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese. 

Madame  Power,  writing  on  the  habits  of  the 
poulpe  or  cuttle,  mentions  that  into  one  of  her 
aqusjia  she  had  put  a  living  Pinna  nobilis  adher- 
ing to  a  fragment  of  rock;  this  aquarium  also 
contained  an  Octopus  vulgaris  and  some  living 
testaceous  moUusca.  One  day  she  saw  that  the 
poulpe  was  holding  a  fragment  of  rock  in  one  of 
its  arms,  and  watehing  the  pinna,  which  was 
opening  its  valves.  As  soon  as  they  were  per- 
fectly open,  the  poulpe  placed  the  stone  between 
the  valves,  preventing  the  pinna  from  closing 
them  again,  when  the  octopus  set  about  devour- 
ing the  mollusc.  The  next  day  she  saw  the  poulpe 
crush  some  Tellinee,  then  search  about  amongst 
other  shells,  and  finally  stretoh  itself  close  to  a 
Triton  nodiferum.  The  triton  extended  half  the 
body  from  its  shell,  no  doubt  to  seek  its  food, 
when  the  poulpe  sprang  upon  it,  and  surrounded 
it  with  his  arms ;  tne  mollusc  retired  precipitately 
into  its  shell,  and  in  closing  this,  with  its  oper- 
culum pinched  the  point  of  one  of  the  arms  of 
the  poulpe,  which,  by  struggling,  at  last  left  the 
tip  of  its  arm  in  the  shell  of  the  triton.  The 
voracity  of  the  poulpe  was  such,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  abundance  of  nourishment  with  which  she 
furnished  it,  she  was  compelled  to  remove  it  from 
the  aquarium,  or  it  woula  have  devoured  all  the 
mollusca.  So  great  is  its  voracity,  that  it  even 
attacks  man,  tears  away  his  flesh,  and  eats  it.  In 
the  port  of  Messina  they  occur  in  great  num- 
bers, and  of  laige  size.  One  Octopus  Chinensis, 
measured  by  Adams,  was  6  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of 
the  arms. — Adventure  and  Beagle  Voyages;  Madame 
Jeannette  Pou?er,  Mag.  Nat,  Hist, ;  JEng,  Cyc, ; 
Woodward's  Shells ;  Indian  Field ;  A,  Adarn^  Tr, 
in  Japan, 

ODDAIKKUTTAR    was   one   of   the  Tanul 

ets  at  the  Chola  court,  who  flourished  with 

ambar  in  the  11th  century.  He  was  noted  for 
his  composition  on  War  Chariots,  called  ParanL 
His  Kalingkattu  Parani  celebrated  the  conquest 
of  the  Kalinga  or  Telu^u  country  by  Kulo- 
tunka  Chola.  The  sevenSi  book  of  the  Tamil 
Ramayana,  Uttaia  Kandam,  was  composed  by 
this  author. 

ODEYA,  Cabn.,  in  the  plural  Wodeyar,  a 
lord,  a  chief,  a  ruler. — W. 

ODHA.  Mabr.  As  much  grain  as  can  be 
grained  in  both  hands ;  the  Scoteh  goupan. 

ODHIYA,  a  caste  of  ironsmelters  and  iron* 
smiths  in  Hindustan. 

ODIN  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
the  Buddha  Si^a  Sinha,  by  others  to  have  been 
a  follower  of  that  reformer.  In  Scandinavian 
mythology,  he  was  the  chief  of  the  gods :  like 
Zeus,  he  was  the  ether.  If  the  same  with  Sakya 
Sinha  or  one  of  his  pupils,  there  have  never 
in  the  world  been  two  otner  rdigions  so  diametric- 
ally opposed  to  one  another,  nor  two  persons  so 
different  as  the  gentle  Sakya  Muni,  who  left  a 
kingdom  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  mankind, 
and  Odin,  the  terrible  and  severe  father  of 
slaughter.  Nevertheless  the  Yggdrasil  Ash  Tree, 
in  \m  Norse  mythology,  with  one  of  its  roots 
over  the  Well  of  Knowledge,  and  with  Nidhog 
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ODINA  WODIER. 


OOUNA  PANORA. 


gnawing  its  Btem,  BaggestB  obviouB  analogies,  not 
only  with  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  and  S^ent  of 
Eden,  but  with  the  Bo  Tree  o1  Buddha.— Dor- 
tnniim  in  Morals^  ja.  188. 

ODINA  WODIER.    Roxb. 
I>baiitika,Salambra,^EAS.    Ji^al,  Jeevola,  .     Sansk. 


Hik-gaaB,Hig-gaM,  SnraH. 
Pichka,  .  .  .  SUTLBJ. 
lidra,  Dila,  .  .  .  „ 
Ani  oarra,  Ooday,  Tam. 
Qoom|iana,  .  .  .  Tkl. 
Gkunpina,  ....       ,, 

grows   in  the  warmer 


Hnan  bai,  Na-bhay,  BuBM. 
Sbimtee  Poonil,  .  Can. 
Kambal,  Batrin,  .  Chen. 
Kunlu,  ....  ,, 
Kiamil,  HiND.,  Jhsluh. 
Mageer,    .    .    .      Mahb. 

This  very  large  tree 
parts  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  up  to  an  elevation 
of  1500  feet  It  is  a  native  of  mountainous  dis- 
tricts in  the  Peninsula  of  India ;  grows  in  Coim- 
batore,  in  Bengal,  Murree,  and  Hazara,  in  the 
coast  jungles  of  the  Bombay  Presidency.  In  the 
Madras  Presidency  it  is  grown  from  cuttings  and 
is  planted  in  avenues,  but  it  yields  no  shade  in  the 
hot  weather,  being  without  leaves  till  June.  The 
tree  is  rather  common  on  the  hills  of  British 
Burma,  and  a  valuable  timber,  much  used  at 
Shoay-gween  in  the  manufacture  of  oil-presses  and 
rice-pounders ;  the  inner  heart-wood  is  red,  and 
is  used  for  sheaths  of  swords,  spear  handles,  oil 
presses,  door  frames,  and  rice-pounders.  A  cubic 
foot  weighs  65  lbs.  The  wood  is  very  difficult  to 
season,  requiring  to  be  kept,  even  in  planks,  two 
or  three  years:  but  once  well  seasoned,  it  is  a 
close-grained,  beautiful  wood,  well  adapted  for 
cabinet-making  purposes,  the  central  reddish 
portions  in  particular.  A  considerable  quantity 
of  gum  exudes  from  the  trunk,  called  Kania  or 
Kuni  gond,  also  gum-jingna,  and  it  resembles 
the  trae  gum-arabic  boSi  in  appearance  and 
properties,  and  is  often  largely  mixed  up  with 
the  East  India  gum-arabic  of  commerce,  which 
contains  gums  collected  indiscriminately  from 
several  species  of  Acacia,  and  from  Odina  wodier 
and  Feronia  elephantum.  The  gum  is  used  in 
cloth-printing,  also  by  weavers  for  stiffening  their 
thread,  and  is  given  in  asthma,  and  as  a  cordial 
to  women.  The  tree  is  lopped  for  fodder.  It 
ascends  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  in  the  Babar 
forests  of  Eamaon,  and  attains  considerable  size. 
In  the  Siwalik  region  of  the  Panjab,  up  to  near 
the  Indus,  and  near  the  Salt  Range,  to  a  heieht 
of  3500  to  4000  feet,  the  outer  wood  is  liable 
to  be  attacked  with  worms. — CaL  Cat  Ex.,  1862 ; 
Thw.;  Roxb.j  Voigt;  Mason;  Brandis;  Stewart. 

ODOARDO  BARBOSA,  a  gentleman  of  Lisbon, 
who  in  hiB  youth  travelled  in  the  east,  and  he 
appears  to  have  visited  Malacca  before  it  was 
taken  by  the  Portuguese  in  1511.  He  wrote  a 
book  in  1516.  In  1519  he  joined  Magellan,  and 
was  treacherously  murdered  in  1521  by  the 
natives  of  Zebu,  one  of  the  Philippines,  four  days 
after  the  great  navigator  had  suffered  a  like  fate. 
— Bihmore^  p.  100. 

ODORIGO  DI  PORDENONE,  Minorite  friar 
(bom  1281,  died  1331),  a  Beatus  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  travelled  in  the  east  and  in 
India  between  1316  and  1330.  He  proceeded  by 
way  of  Constantinople  and  Trebizond,  Arziron 
(Eraeroum),  Tauris,  Soldania  (Sultanieh),  and 
the  Sea  of  Bacuc  (t.e.  of  Baku,  the  Caspian), 
Cassan  (Kashan),  lest  (Yezd),  and  the  Sea  of 
Sand,  the  ruins  of  Comerum  (Peraepolis),  and 
the  kingdom  of  Chaldsea  (Baghdad),  to  ()rmes 
(Ormuz),  whence  he  took  stiip  to  Tanna  in  Sal- 
sette,  near  Bombay.    Here,  or  at  Surat,  where 


Friar  Jordanus  had  deposited  them,  he  gathered 
the  bones  of  the  four  missionaries  who  had  suffered 
martyrdom  there  in  1321,  and  took  ship  again  to 
Polumbum  (or  Columbum,  Quilon).  He  notices 
the  immense  quantity  of  pepper  cultivated  in 
Minibar  (Malabar),  on  which  coast  he  also  visited 
the  towns  of  Flandxina  (Pandarani)  and  Cyngilin 
(Cynkali,  Shinkala,  Gingala,  Jangli,  Cranganore). 
He  then  went  on  to  Mobar  (the  Coromandel 
coast),  *  where  Ueth  the  body  of  St.  Thomas ; ' 
and  thence  in  fifty  days  sailed  to  Lamori  (LAmbri) 
and  to  the  kingdom  of  Snmoltra  (Sumatra). 
From  Sumatra  he  went  on  to  Java,  and  to  another 
island  called  Thalamasyn  or  Panten,  which  has 
been  thought  to  be  Borneo,  and  thence  to  Zampa 
(Cochin-China).  He  next  notices  the  island  of 
Nicoveran  (Nicobars)  and  of  Sillan  (Ceylon), 
whence  his  narrative  carries  us  at  once  to  Upper 
India  (China)  and  the  province  of  Manzi  (Southern 
China),  and  the  cities  of  Censoalan  (Canton), 
Zayton  (Chin-chu),  Fuzo  (Fu-chu),  Cansay 
(Hang-chu-fu),  Chilenfu  (Na^in),  and  Cam- 
baleeh  (Pekin),  and  Sandu  (Xanadu,  Shang-tu), 
the  summer  residence  of  the  Great  Khan.  He 
describes  Hhe  lands  of  Prester  John,'  and  '  the 
realm  of  Thibet,'  and  the  Grand  Lama,  as  the 
pope  of  that  country.  He  also  gives  an  account 
of  the  '  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,'  and  of  his 
dealings  with  the  *  Devils  of  T^rtary.^  He  died 
at  Padua  a.d.  1331.  Lamori  has  been  supposed 
to  be  the  Arabic  Al-Rami.  He  is  known  as 
OdoricuB.  His  account  was  delivered  orally  to 
the  person  by  whom  it  was  written  down,  but  is 
extremely  meagre  and  unsatisfactory. — Afarsden's 
Sumatra,  p.  7  ;  Sir  G,  Birdwood'8  Records, 

(ECOPHYLLA  SMARAGDINA,  a  common 
green  ant  of  the  Malav  Archipelago,  which  lives 
in  large  nests  formed  by  gluing  together  the 
edges  of  leaves. 

CESAR  or  Oesaran.  Jav.  A  whirl  in  the 
hairs  of  the  head,  indicating  a  good  sign  or  mark. 

GSSTRIDEA,  a  family  of  dipterous  msects, 
flies,  the  larvie  of  which  live  in  the  bodies  of  the 
ox,  sheep,  horse,  dog ;  also  under  the  skin  and  in 
the  nostrils  of  man.  They  are  of  the  genera 
Hypoderma,  (Estrus,  or  Cephalsemia. 

(Jlstms  equi  occurs  in  the  south  of  Euroi)e 
and  in  Persia.  It  is  a  dipterous  insect.  Its  eggs 
are  deposited  on  the  hair  of  the  horse,  and  licked 
into  the  stomach,  and  when  complete  the  inBects 
pass  through  the  canal. 

The  (Estrus  ovis  or  Cephalaemia  ovis  of  Earope 
and  the  East  Indies  arises  from  the  larvae  of  a  fly 
which  penetrate  the  sinuses  of  the  head,  and 
there  become  fully  developed,  setting  up  a  copious 
discharge  from  the  nostnls,  and  cusc^  of  the 
mucous  membrane  lining  the  air  passages,  and 
ultimately  influencing  the  brain  through  the  thin 
cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and 
throagh  which  the  olfactory  nerve  passes  out. 
The  ovum  of  the  fly  is  deposited  on  the  grass, 
and  becomes  attached  to  the  nostrils  of  the  sheep 
while  grazing.  The  parasites  annually  caose 
many  deaths  among  flocks.  This  serious  disease 
affects  the  sheep  most  in  the  rainy  season,  when 
grass  is  abundant.  The  first  symptom  is  a  dis- 
tressing discharge  from  the  nose,  the  sheep 
breathing  with  great  difllculty.  If  the  erubB  do 
not  drop,  the  sheep  die. — Figuier,    See  Insects. 

OGUr^A  PANCiRA,  says  Ck>lonel  Tod,  is  the 
sole  spot  in  India  which  enjoys  a  state  of  natural 
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ireedom.  Attached  to  no  state,  haring  no  f  oieign 
cocnmimicationB,  living  under  its  own  patriarchal 
^ead,  ite  chief,  with  &e  title  of  rana,  whom  one 
tLooaand  hamlets  scattered  over  the  forest- 
•'Towned  Talleys  ohey,  can,  if  requisite,  appear  at 
tbe  head  of  five  thousand  hows.  He  is  a  Bhumia 
fitil  of  mixed  l)lood,  from  the  Solanki  Rajput,  on 
the  old  stock  dP  pure  (oojla)  Bhil  of  Mewar. 
Btisidefl  making  me  tika  of  hlood  from  an 
indaioa  in  the  thumh,  the  Oguna  diief  takes  the 
pnnoe  by  the  arm  and  seats  him  on  the  throne, 
viiile  the  Oondree  BhU  holds  the  salver  of  spices 
aad  acred  grains  of  rice  used  in  making  the  tika. 
Firearms  (Tiav^,  p.  34)  are  only  used  bv  the 
ebiefe  and  headmen,  the  national  weapon  being 
the  kumpta,  or  bamboo  bow,  having  the  bow- 
«tnng  (chulla)  from  a  thin  slip  of  its  elastic  bark. 
Each  quiver  contains  sixty  bubed  arrows  a  yard 
i^g.  Although  they  claom  descent  from  every 
Tace  of  Rajput,  and  prefix  the  tribe,  as  Chohan 
hbQj  Grehlot  Bhil,  Pramar  Bhil,  etc.  etc.,  their 
origin  is  best  evinced  in  the  gods  th^  worship 
and  their  prejudices  as  to  food.  Tbe  Oojla  Bhil, 
or  pure  Bhil,  will  eat  oi  nothing  white  in  colour, 
»  a  white  sheep  or  goat ;  and  weir  grand  abjura- 
Uoais, '  By  the  white  ram  I'  Their  ancient  position 
ii  well  illustrated  by  the  circumstance  of  their 
daiming  the  right  to  instal  Rajput  princes. 
When  Bappa  fled,  two  Bhils  were  the  companions 
of  his  flight,  one  of  Oondree,  in  the  vaUey  of  the 
present  capital,  the  other  of  Solanki  descent, 
from  Oguna  Panora,  in  the  western  wilds.  Their 
oamesy  Baleo  and  Dewa,  have  been  handed  down 
with  that  of  Bappa,  and  the  former  had  the 
honour  of  drawing  the  tika  of  sovereignty  with 
bia  own  blood  on  the  forehead  of  the  prince,  on 
tbe  oocasian  of  his  taking  the  crown  from  the 
Mori.  The  descendants  of  Baleo  of  Oguna  and 
the  Oondree  Bhil  still  claim  the  privilege  of 
performing  the  tika  on  the  inauguration  of  the 
deaooidantB  of  Bappa.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
l^th  centory  (Tr.  p.  84),  taking  a  section  of 
about  sixty  mileB  in  the  Alpine  Aravalli,  from 
tbe  ascent  at  tiie  capital  of  Oodeypur  (Udai- 
Mir),  paasing  through  Oguna,  Panurpa,  and 
kirpur,  to  Sie  western  descent  near  Sirohi, 
the  land  was  inhi^ted  by  communities  of  the 
aboriginal  races,  living  in  a  state  of  primeval  and 
almost  savage  independence,  owning  no  para- 
mount power,  paying  no  tribute,  but  with  all  the 
eimplictty  of  repubScs,  their  leaden,  with  the 
title  of  rawut,  being  hereditaiy.  The  rawut  of 
the  Oguna  commune  could  assemble  five  thousand 
bows,  and  several  others  could,  on  occasions, 
muster  coomderable  numbers.  Their  habitaticms 
are  dispersed  through  the  vallevs  in  small  rude 
hamlets  near  tiidr  pastures  or  places  of  defence. 
la  1882  and  1883  the  Bhils  of  Mewar  contmued 
aemi-independent. — Tod,  Travels. 

OG  YRIS,  the  modem  Ormuz. 

OQIND.  The  continual  discovery  of  Indo- 
^eythian  coins  proves  that  this  city  was  in 
exstenoe  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
which  may  perhaps  induce  us  to  put  some  faith 
in  the  tradition  mentioned  by  Abul  Fada,  that 
Wehand  €fr  Ohind  was  one  of  the  cities  fotmded 
by  Alexander.  General  Court,  Sir  Alexander 
Barnes,  and  Ifr.  Loewenthal  call  this  place 
Hand. 

OH  MB!  The  Chinese  Buddhist  invocation 
is.  Oh  me  to  Fol  Oh  me  to  Fol 


OBnD,  a  hill  about  four  miles  north  of 
Medina,  where  a  battle  took  place  between 
Mahomed  with  1000  and  the  Koresh  with  3000 
troops.  Mahomed  had  the  hiU  in  his  rear,  with 
archers  placed  on  its  flanks  to  annoy  the  enemy^s 
horse,  but  the  archers  quitted  their  position  to 
plunder,  and  Mahomed  was  wounded  and  de- 
feated 
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Kvet-haoo,  .    .    .    Bubm. 
One,  .    .    .    Dan.,  Dut. 

Hnile, Fa. 

Oelj Geb. 

Elaion,  LadioD,    .    .    Ga. 

Tel, Hum. 

Olio, .    .  •  .    .    .    .     It. 

LangH, ' Jav. 

Oleum,  * Lat.  | 


Minak,  .  . 
Boghan, 
Aceite,  Oleo, 

Maaslo,  .  . 

Aceite,  .  . 

Olj.,      .  . 

Teimai,  .  . 

Nuna,     .  .' 

Yagb,     .  . 


•  Malay. 
Pjbbs. 

Fob. 

Rus. 
.  .  Sp. 
.    .    Sw. 

Tax. 
.    .  Tel. 

.     TUBK. 


Oils  are  found  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  kingdoms.  Their  value  as  artides  of 
commerce,  and  their  numerous  uses  in  candle  and 
soap  malonff,  wool-dressing,  food,  and  medicine, 
as  well  as  lubricatiDg  agents,  are  well  known. 
Great  Britain  imports  annuiQly  t6  the  value  of 
about  £5,500,000,  the  palm  and  cocoanut  oils 
being  to  the  value  of  li  millions  sterling.  Tbe 
oils  which  form  the  chief  exports  from  different 
parts  of  India  to  Britain,  France,  the  Mauritius, 
etc.,  are  cocoanut,  gingelly,  ground  nut,  mus- 
tard, rape,  sandal-wood,  grass  oil,  and  fish  oil. 
The  value  of  the  exports  of  oil  from  all  India 
was  in — 


1874-75, 
1875-76, 

187fr-77. 


Ba.  82,22,853 
„  40.42,073 


>» 


35,26,002 


1880-81,  .  Ba.  35,35,166 
1881-82,  .  „  35,40,439 
1882-83,    .      „  28,33,609 
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Linseed  and  rape  are  consigned  mainly  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  while  France  tiJces  almost  the 
entire  quantity  of  til  or  gingelly.  This  branch 
of  Indian  commerce  in  1852-53  was  only  of 
Rs.  9,60,390. 

Oils  are  generally  divided  into  two  primary 
groups,  *  fixed'  and  'volatile,'  the  former  class 
being  again  subdivided  into  drying,  greacy,  and 
solid  oils.  Above  one  hundred  fixed  oils  are  known 
in  India  and  Burma;  105  fixed  vegetable  oils, 
including  drying,  greasy,  and  solid  oils ;  10  wood 
oils,  1  mineral  oil,  and  4  animal  oils.  Cocoanut, 
castor,  ground  nut,  gingelly  and  its  variety,  with 
rape,  mustard,  and  linseed  oils,  form  considerable 
artides  of  export  trade,  the  first  three  being 
exported  in  the  shape  of  oil,  the  last  two  as  oil- 
seed, and  gingelly  both  as  an  oil  and  oil-seed. 
The  prices  of  these  products  vary  considerably 
in  different  parts  of  British  India;  and  lamp, 
ramtil,  kurnnj,  pinnacottay,  illoopoo,  piney  or 
doopada,  margosa  or  neem,  physic  nut,  bmma- 
dundoo,  safflower,  and  poppy  are  consamed  to  a 
large  extent.  Poppy  seed  is  being  exported  in 
yearly  increasing  quantities,  largely  to  France ; 
in  1882-83,  571,542  cwt.,  value  Rs.  80,26,401. 

Fixed  oils  are  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen.  Most  of  them  are  composed  of  two 
compounds,  a  liquid  called  olein  and  a  solid  called 
margarin,  or  another  called  stearin.  According 
as  the  solid  substances  abound  in  oils,  they  are 
liquid  or  solid  at  the  ordinary  temperatures  of 
the  atmosphere.  Fixed  oil  is  found  m  the  fat  or 
adipose  tissue  of  animals,  and  amongst  plants, 
principally  in  their  seeds.  In  some  cases,  as  in 
the  ohve  (olea),  it  is  yielded  by  the  fruit  The 
following  table  shows  the  relative  proportions  dt 
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-the  three  elements  Id  100  parts  of  each  of  the 
following  oils ; — 


Olive,  . 
Almond, 
Linseed, 
Nut.  . 
Castor, . 


Garbo.  Hydtx).  Ozy. 
18-86    9-43 


77-21 
77-40 
76-01 
79-77 
74-17 


11-48  10-82 
11-35  12-62 
10-5  79-12 
11-08  14*78 


Carbo.  Hydro.  Oxy. 
Whale,  .  76-13  12-40  11-60 
Spennacetl,78-91  10*97  10*12 
Hog's  laid,  79*09  11-14  0-76 
Suet,  .  .78-99  11-70  9-80 
Butter,      .66-60   17-60  16-80 


Oils  are  extensively  used  for  candle  and  soap 
making,  for  burning  in  lamps,  for  diminishing 
friction  in  machinery  of  all  kinds,  in  wool-dressing, 
in  the  manufacture  of  paints  and  varnishes,  as 
articles  of  food,  for  medicinal  purposes,  etc.  The 
time  of  burning  of  equal  quantities  of  the  follow- 
ing oils  is  found  to  be — 


Oil  of  poppy, 
oifloiH 


If 


Oilof  Cameltnasativa,  Hrs.,  9| 
olives,     .    •    .    „     9 

hemp  seed 8 

tallow,    .    .    •    „   lOj^ 


ft 


it 


Hours,  14 

sunaower,       „       13 

rape,  .    •        „       11 

mustard,         „       11} 

„     flaxseed,         „       10 

In  the  seeds  of  Southern  Asia  from  which 
varieties  of  oil  are  extracted,  the  proportions  of 
oil  per  cent,  in  weight  are — 


Almond  kernels,    .    .  68 

Ground  nat,     ...  52 

Se^amum,     ....  51 

Poppy  seeds,     ...  45 

Ohve  kemels,  ...  44 

Caoao  whole  seeds,     .  44 


Linseed,  .....  88 

Cocoanat  kernels,      •  86 

Hemp  seed.  ....  83 

Cotton  seeds,    ...  24 

Sunflower  seeds,    .    .  22 


Some  families  of  plants  especially  abound  in 
oiL  Thus  among  the  Crucif  eree  we  have  mustard, 
rape,  and  colza  seed-oil,  with  other  species  culti- 
vated in  Europe,  India,  and  Japan,  several  of 
which  have  been  exported  to  Britain.  Several  of 
the  famUy  of  Compositee  secrete  oil  in  quantities 
large  enough  to  render  it  desirable  to  cultivate 
them  for  this  purpose  alone,  as  some  species  of 
carthamus,  or  bastard  saffron,  also  the  Guizotia 
oleif era,  gingelly  oil,  known  in  commerce  by  the 
name  of  hutsyelloo  oil.  Most  of  the  Gncurbitacese 
also,  as  the  melon,  gourd,  cucumber,  and  their 
numerous  varietieB,  cultivated  especially  in  India, 
contain  a  large  proportion  of  oil,  which  is  expressed 
in  the  East  Inmes  as  it  formerly  was  in  Europe. 
The  Rosacese  also  store  up  a  large  proportion  of 
oil  in  the  kernels  of  their  fruit,  as  in  the  almond, 
which  is  particularly  valued  ;  so  also  that  of  the 
apricot,  the  Briancon  apricot,  and  other  species  of 
prunus.  In  the  Himamya,  oil  is  expressed  from 
the  apricot  kernel,  and  has  been  made  of  a  fine 
quality.  From  among  the  Cupulif erse  also,  nut  oil 
is  obtained  from  the  hazel ;  beech-nut  oO,  from 
Fa^  sylvatica;  and  walnut  oil,  from  Juglans 
regia,  one  of  the  Juglandese. 

Volatile  oils  are  numerous  in  the  vegetable  Idnd- 
dom.  They  are  so  called  on  account  of  the  ready 
manner  in  which  they  may  be  volatilized  under 
the  influence  of  heat  The  facility  with  which 
they  are  diffused  in  the  atmosphere  renders  them 
easy  of  detection,  and  it  is  to  this  class  of  sub- 
stances that  plants  owe  their  peculiar  odours. 
Many  of  them  are  employed  in  perfumery,  others 
are  used  as  stimulants  in  medicme,  and  some  are 
poisonous.  Many  natural  orders  of  plants  are 
characterized  by  yielding  volatile  oils.  Thus  the 
LamiacesB,  Myrtacese,  and  others,  embrace  species 
all  of  which  contain  voktile  oil  in  their  leaves. 
Many  of  the  Umbelliferse  yield  a  volatile  oil  in 
their  fruits.  The  petals  are  often  the  seat  of  these 
secretions,  and  especially  those  most  prized,  as  the 
rose,  the  jasmine,  the  heliotrope,  and  many  others. 
Many  of  the  essential  or  volalile  oils  employed 
in  medical  practice  are  almost  all  powerful  stimu- 
lants and  carminatives.    They  are  chiefly  obtained 


from  species  of  amomum,  amygdalus,  anethum, 
andropogon,  anthemis,  carum,  caryophyllus,  <^o- 
balanops,  eugenia,  fceniculum,  illicium,  juniperus, 
laurus,  lavandula,  melaleuca,  mentha,  moringa, 
myristica,  ocimum,  origanum,  pimpinella,  piper, 
rosmarinus,  ruta,  and  SMsafras. 

The  essential  oils  are  obtained  from  various 
parts  of  the  odoriferous  plants,  chiefly  by  dis- 
tillation, but  also  by  the  chemical  perfuming 
Erocess  of  enflowering,  as  also  by  infusion.  The 
est  known  in  commerce  are  the  oils  of  almonds, 
aniseed,  bergamot,  cajaputi,  camomile,  camphor, 
caraway,  cassia,  cinnamon,  cloves,  juniper,  laven- 
der, lemons,  mint,  nutmeg,  orange,  peppermint, 
pimento,  rhodium,  rosemary,  roses  (otto),  savine, 
sassafras. 

Scented  oils^  erroneously  termed  '  volatile,' 
obtained  by  the  repeated  distillation  of  fragrant 
herbs,  etc.,  over  into  a  receiver  containing  a  portion 
of  any  fixed  oil,  to  which  the  aroma  is  imparted, 
are  prepared  to  some  extent  in  the  £.  Indies,  but 
chiefly  for  native  use.  Sandal-wood  oil  and  the 
large  varieties  of  atr,  attar,  or  otto,  etc.,  which 
form  the  principal  part  of  native  perfumery,  are 
included  in  this  class.  The  atrs  of  India  contain 
the  essential  oils  of  the  plants  and  substances 
sufficient  to  produce  a  perfume  which  is  perfectly 
overpowering,  even  producing  headache.  The 
natives  of  British  India  have  tiie  phrase  in  their 
language,  *  dimagh  mu'attar  bona,'  to  be  stupefied 
with  frag^nce.  These  atrs  are  principally  made 
in  Hindustan.  Sandal-wood,  jasmine,  nutmegs, 
indeed,  every  odoriferous  plant  is  by  the  perfumers 
(attarsi  made  to  yield  an  essential  oil. 

In  tne  process  of  enflowering,  layers  of  flowers, 
four  inches  thick  and  two  inches  square,  are  laid 
on  the  ground  and  covered  over  wiui  equal  layers 
of  sesamum  or  any  other  oil-yielding  seed,  over 
which  a  second  layer  of  flowers  like  the  first  is 
placed.  The  seed  is  wetted  with  water,  and  the 
whole  mass  covered  with  a  sheet  held  down  at 
the  ends  and  sides  by  weights,  and  allowed  to 
remain  for  eighteen  hours  in  this  form.  It  is  now 
fit  for  the  mill,  unless  the  perfume  is  desired 
to  be  very  strong,  when  the  faded  flowers  are 
removed,  and  fresh  ones  put  in  their  place.  The 
seeds  thus  impregnated  are  ground  in  the  usual 
way  in  the  Eolhoo  or  mill,  and  the  oil  expressed 
has  the  scent  of  the  flower.  At  Ghazipur,  the 
jasmines  are  chiefly  employed;  the  oil  is  kept 
in  leathern  bottles  or  dubbers,  and  sold  for  about 
Rs.  2  a  seer.  The  newest  oils  afford  the  finest 
perfumes.  In  Europe,  a  fixed  oil,  usually  that  of 
the  ben  or  moringa  nut,  is  empbyed  for  ooflower- 
ing.  Cotton  is  soaked  in  this  and  laid  over  layers 
of  flowers,  the  oil  being  squeezed  out  so  soon  as 
impregnated  with  perfume. 

Mineral  oils  are  obtained  in  Turkish  Arabia, 
Batku,  N.  Perma,  Northern  India,  China,  Burma. 
From  the  oil  pits  of  Burma  the  Burmese  Govern- 
ment used  to  obtain  93,000  tons  annually,  the  oil 
on  the  spot  fetching  about  a  shilling  per  cwt. 
Chemically  treated,  it  supplies  half-a-dozen  of 
products  of  the  greatest  beauty,  several  being 
oils,  one  a  hard  wax  of  snowy  whiteness,  and  one 
a  rich  perfume.  In  several  places  in  the  Jhelum 
district  along  the  Salt  Range,  at  Kafir  Kot,  at 
Jabba  in  the  Shahpur  district,  and  in  very  small 
quantities  at  Shah-ka-Nurpur,  in  the  Rawal  Findi 
(ustriot,  a  petroleum  exudes  out  of  the  ro^y  soil, 
but  efforts  to  utilize  it  in  a  oommerdal  point  of 
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Tiow  failed,  chiefly  owing  to  the  enonpous  cost  of 
euTiage,  and  to  the  dtfficalty  of  retaining  the 
sabfltance  itself  with  any  other  reasels  than  thoee 
made  of  tin  or  glaas.  Price  and  Co.,  of  London, 
reported  f  aTOorably  upon  it,  and  aaked  for  some 
tons  of  it  for  farther  experiments.  Their  appli- 
eation  ooukl  not  be  complied  with  to  the  extent 
of  the  requisition,  not  more  than  eight  maunds 
a  day  being  obtainable,  and  the  yield  of  oil  being 
frreater  in  the  hot  than  in  the  cold  weather. 
Wood  smeared  with  mineral  oil  is  efPectaally 
prasenred  from  the  ravages  of  white  ants.  The 
oil  boras  with  a  bright  lame,  but  the  smoke  is 
insufferable.  The  natiyes  call  it  Gandak-ka-tel, 
and  use  it  only  for  burning  in  their  lamps.  The 
Jabba  spring  is  the  most  extensiye. 

Aniwutl  oUi  are  in  frequent  use  amount  the 
people  of  India  as  medicinal  substances,  for  ex- 
ternal application,  subh  as  that  from  the  pea-fowls* 
fat,  from  the  neats'  foot,  the  crocodile,  and  the 
iguana ;  also  the  oils  from  the  sharks,  the  rays, 
SLod  the  ood-fish,  and  spermaceti  and  its  oil. 

FM  oil  is  prepared  in  Malabar  and  the  western 
coast  ol  the  reninsula  of  India,  whence  it  is  ex- 
ported to  England  in  large  quantities ;  the  demand 
is  also  yearly  increasing.  Fish-liver  oil  is  pre- 
pared on  the  western  coast  and  at  Mamras. 
The  liyer  of  the  white  shark  is  that  generally 
used.  The  best  fish-liver  oil  is  prepared  early  in 
January,  when  the  livers  are  plump,  firm,  large, 
white,  and  full  of  oil.  The  livers  are  sometimes 
found  disessed,  and  those  specifically  lighter  than 
water  should  be  rejected.  Qood  livers  should  cut 
smooth,  and  not  tear ;  when  cut,  none  of  the  sub- 
stance should  flow  out  in  a  half -liquid  state.  The 
quantity  of  oil  produced  by  livers  depends  much 
upon  the  time  of  the  year.  In  the  beginning  of 
January  1000  livers  were  found  by  experiment  to 
yieU  37  imperial  gallons,  and  at  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary an  equal  number  only  gave  23  gallons  of 
oiL  In  the  beginning  of  January  1000  livers  of 
average  size  weighed  900  lb&,  whilst  in  the  last 
day  cs  March  the  same  number  weighed  only  575 
lbs.  The  oil  at  these  different  seasons  was  equally 
pale,  and  the  livers  equally  white,  although  much 
smaller  and  more  flabby  in  the  latter  season.  To 
prepare  the  oil,  wash  the  liver  very  carefully, 
first  removing  the  gall-bladders  which  adhere  to 
them,  and  infuse  them  in  rain  or  other  water  free 
from  salt.  Place  them  over  the  fire,  and  never 
allow  the  heat  to  exceed  120''  or  130"".  On  this 
head  eq^cial  care  must  be  taken ;  a  higher  degree 
of  heat,  although  yielding  a  larger  product,  com- 
municates a  rank,  fishy  taste  and  smeU,  and 
heightens  the  colour  of  the  oil,  thereby  rendering 
it  disgusting  to  the  patient. 

The  better  known  vegetable  oils  of  Southern 
and  Eastern  Asia  are  from  the  following  plants : — 

B.  longifoliA. 
Banhima  tomentona. 
Bergera  KonigiL 
Brassioa  Ohinensis. 
B.  emoa. 
B.  jnnoea. 
B.  napuB. 

Buchanania  latifolta. 
W.    Batea  frondoaa. 

Galophyllom  inophyllnm. 
Canumm  oommune. 


Aoorus  calamnfl 
Adeaanthera  pavonina. 
Aleuites  triloba. 
Amygdalus  oommunifl. 
Anacantisin  ooddentale. 
Andropogcm  Martini. 

A.  morieatom. 
Anetfanm  lowa. 
Aaaochiloa  camoBom, 
Arachla  hypogea. 
AisanoQe  MexicaDa. 
Aadinehta  Indies. 
Balanites  .^gyptiaca. 
Riwk  btt^yiaeea. 

B.  latifoBa. 


Oumabia  iativa. 
Garthamiu  oxyacsntha. 
G.  tincUnias. 
OaryophyHtis  aromatieus. 


Oedms  deodanu 
Oelastnu  panioulata. 
Ginnamomum,  species. 
G.  Zeylanioum. 
Gitnu  aorantium. 
C.  bergamia. 
G.  deoumana. 
G.  limonum. 
G.  medioa. 
Gocos  nucifera. 
Goriandram  aativam. 
Goiylus  coloma. 
Groton  tiglinm. 
Guoumifl  melo. 
G.  flativus. 
Gucurbita  maxima. 
Gominom  oymioum. 
G jperus,  speeds. 
Datura,  spsdes, 
Didynamia  gymnosperma. 
DipterooarpuB,  MTeral  sp. 
DolichoB  biflonis. 
Dryobalanops  oamphora. 
Elettaria  caraamomum. 
Embryoptenu  glutiziifera. 
Erysimum  perfoliatam. 
Euphorbia  draounculoidea. 
Foenioalum  panmori. 
Garcinia  piotoria. 
G.  purpurea. 
Gossypiam,  species. 
Quilandina  bonduc. 
Guizotia  oleifera. 
Helianthus  annuua 
Hydnooarpui  inebrians. 
nUcium  anisatum. 
Impatieni  tingeiLB,  and  sp. 
Jasminum,  species. 
Jatropha  oaroas. 
Juglana  regia. 
Kin^  of  Ghina. 
Lepidiom  sativum. 
Linum  usitatisaimum. 
Litaasa,  species. 
Melaleuca  cajaputL 


Melia  azedarach. 
Mentha  piperita. 
MimuBops  elengi. 
Moringa  pterygoBperma. 
M^rriatioa  rooBohata. 
Nicotiana  tabaoum. 
Ni^ella  aaiiva. 
Ocunum,  species, 
Olea  Europea. 
PandanuB  odoratiBsimua 
Papaver  aomniferum. 
Pimpinella  aniaum. 
PinuB  Gtorardiana. 
Piper  nigmm. 
Pogoatemon  patchouli 
Pongamia  glabra. 
Prinaepia  ntilia. 
PmnuB  Armeniaca. 
RicinuB  oommunia. 
RoBa,  spedes. 
Salvadora  Peiaica. 
Santalum  album. 
SapinduB  emarginatua. 
Sarooetigma  Kleinii. 
Saaaafraa  offidnarum. 
SemeoarpuB  anaoardium. 
Seaamum  Indioum. 
Sinapia,   alba,    Ghinenaia, 

glauca,  nigia,  toria. 
Soja  hiapida. 
Sterculia  f catida. 
StiUingia  aebifera. 
StryclmoB  nux  vomica. 
Suchaw,  of  Ghina. 
SymploooB  cratasgoidea. 
Terminalia  catappa. 
Theobroma  oaoaa 
Thespeaia  popcdnea. 
Trichilia  apinoaa. 
Trigonellaiosnum-grscum. 
Vateria  Indioa. 
Vatioa  robuata. 
Vemoma  anthelmintica. 
Yitex  negundo. 
XylocarpuB  granatum. 


A.  ChineH  Oils, 

Almonda  oil,  Hang-jin-yn,  manufactured  in  Peraia,  N. 
India,  and  Ghina. 

Anise  (atar)  oil,  Pah-koh-yu,  ia  of  a  pale  colour,  with  a 
warm  or  aweetiah  taste.  It  ia  made  by  diatilling 
the  fruit  in  small  retorts,  a  pikul  producing  about 
Beyen  catties  of  oil. 

Apricot  aeed  oil,  Hang*jin-yu,  prepared  in  the  north  of 
Ghina  from  apricot  kemela. 

Bean  oil,  Tau-yu,  in  the  aouth  of  Ghini^  ia  prepared  in 
large  quantitiea  from  the  Soja  hiapida,  ana  is  used 
in  food. 

Benzoin  oil,  Ngan-Bih*yu,  is  supposed  to  be  the  liquid 
atorax  or  roae  maloea  (rasa-mala). 

Gabbage  or  colza  oil,  Ts'ai-yu,  la  expressed  from  the 
aeeda  of  the  Brasaica  Sinenaia,  all  through  the 
yalleya  of  the  Yang-tsie  and  the  Han.  It  la  used 
in  cookery,  aa  a  hair  oil,  a  lamp  oil,  and  as  a 
purgative. 

Gamellia,  from  the  Gameltia  oleifera,  Gh*a-yu,  is  a  thin 
yellow-coloured  oil,  used  in  lamps.  It  is  made  in 
the  hilly  disMct  of  Hunan  and  Kiang-si,  where  the 
camellia  grows  in  abundance.  The  Gninese  call 
the  camellia  by  the  same  name  as  the  tea  plant, 
hence  this  oil  is  often  called  tea  oil. 

Gamphor  oil,  Nau-yu,  is  obtained  from  Formosa,  where 
it  exudes  from  yats  in  which  camphor  is  stored  ; 
it  la  oily  or  uncrystallizable  camphor ;  is  a  strong- 
smeUing  liquid  of  a  yellow  colour;  it  is  scarce^ 
saleable. 

Gamphor  oil,  from  the  Dryobalanops  camphora  of  the 
W.  coast  of  Sumatra,  where  the  oil  drops  from  the 
split  timber  of  the  trees  felled  to  procure  the  Barus 
camphor,  and  is  there  sold  at  the  rate  of  a  large 
quart  bottleful  for  a  Dutch  guilder;  it  is  a  useful 
embrocation. 

Ghaulmoogra,  Ta-fung-yu,  Ghik.,  is  obtained  from  the 
seeds  of  the  Oynooardia  odorata. 

Ginnamon  oil,  Kwei-pi-yu,  is  a  yohktile  oil,  used  as  a 
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perfume  and  flaTouring  ingredient,  and  en[>oxied 
from  Canton ;  it  is  made  from  the  leaves  ana  twigs 
of  the  Cassia  or  Cinnamomtim  iners,  and  resembles 
the  genuine  oil  of  cinnamon  prepared  in  Ceylon. 

Clove  oil,  Teng-hian^-vu,  made  at  Canton,  is  a  heavy 
oil  of  a  pale  reddish-brown  oil  colour. 

Cotton  seed  oiL  Mien-^,  expressed  from  cotton  seeds, 
ia  used  for  lunps,  in  cookery,  and  externally  as  an 
unguent. 

Croton  oil,  Pa-tau-yu,  is  a  drastic  purgative. 

Fish  oil,  Yu-chi,  is  obtained  from  the  porpoise,  which 
ascends  the  Yang-tjse  river  as  far  as  Hankow; 
the  oil  is  used  for  lamps  and  to  make  putty. 

Fish  oil,  Hwang-ku-yu,  is  obtained  from  a  small  fish, 
the  oil  has  a  strong  fishy  smell,  is  used  to  destroy 
pedicular,  parasitic^  and  other  skin  affections,  and 
in  veterinary  practice. 

Ground  nut  or  pea  nut  oil,  Hwa-sang-yu,  is  from  the 
Araohis  hyp(^g»a. 

Hemp  seed  oil,  Ho-ma-jin-yu,  Chin. 

Linseed  oil,  Hu-ma-yu,  from  a  species  of  Linum ;  is 
used  medicinally,  internally  and  externally. 

Myrrh  oil,  Muh-yoh-yu,  is  a  reddish  oil,  having  the  smell 
of  myrrh,  and  used  in  Cochin-China  to  dress  ulcers. 

Olive  oil,  Yang-kau-vu.  The  fruit  of  the  canarium  is 
sometimes  mistaken  for  the  olive. 

Pine  oil,  Sung-i,  a  coarse  turpentine  obtained  by  heating 
pine  woods ;  it  is  used  in  skin  diseases. 

Peppermint  oiL  Poh-ho-yu,  is  made  in  Canton  from 
several  kinds  of  mint ;  used  in  sweetmeats  and  as 
a  perfume. 

Persimmon  oil,  Po-tsze-^,  a  glutinous  oil  from  the 
Embryopteris  glutinifera.  The  fruits  are  of  the 
sise  of  an  apple,  and  are  crushed  to  obtain  the 
dark  resinous  thick  juice.  It  makes  an  excellent 
varnish  for  the  paper  umbrellas.  An  extract  from 
the  fruit  is  an  internal  and  externsl  astringent 

Poppy  seed  oil,  Ying-tsze-yu,i8  used  for  culinarv  purposes. 

Boses,  oil  of,  Mei-kwei-yu,  an  essential  oil,  used  by 
Chinese  women  as  a  scent  for  the  hair. 

Sandal- wood  oil,  Tan-hiang-yu,  a  thick  yellow  fragrant 
oil  extracted  from  sandal-wood,  used  to  colour 
woods  in  imitation  of  sandal-wood. 

Sesamum  oil,  Chi-ma*yu,  also  Hiang-yn,  from  the 
black  and  white  sesamum  seed. 

Stone  ohesnut  oil,  Shih-li-yu,  obtained  by  expression 
from  the  fruit  of  the  Aleurites  triloba ;  it  is  superior 
to  linseed-oil  as  an  economic  substance,  and  is  used 
medicinally,  with  properties  like  castor-oil. 

Sunflower  oil,  Kwei-tsie-yu. 

Sweet  basil  oil,  Su-tsze-yu,  is  expressed  from  the  seeds 
of  a  species  of  Ocimum.  it  is  a  fine  drying  oil, 
used  in  painting  on  porcelain  and  for  varnishing. 

Tallow  tree  seed  oil,  Ts*ing-yu,  the  StiUingia  sebifera, 
is  clear  but  of  a  dark  colour ;  about  fifteen  or  six- 
teen catties  of  it  can  be  obtained  from  one  pikul  of 
berries.  It  is  used  to  varnish  umbrellas,  to  dress 
the  hair,  to  fill  lamps,  and  to  mix  with  the  tallow 
of  candles ;  given  mternally,  it  u  purgative  and 
emetic. 

Turpentine  oil,  Tuh-nau  hiang-yu. 

B.  Solid  OUb, 

Vegetable  butters  is  a  name  given  to  the  concrete  oils 
of  certain  vegetables,  from  the  resemblanoe  to  the 
butter  obtained  from  the  milk  of  animals.  The 
term  is  also  occasionally,  but  improperly,  applied 
to  some  vegetable  products  which  are  entu^l^  of  a 
waxy  nature,  such  as  the  wax  of  Myrica  cenfera. 
The  name  is  likewise  bestowed  in  Siberia  on  cer- 
tain Alg»,  species  of  the  genus  Kostoe,  suoh  as  N. 
prunif  orme.  The  most  important  vegetable  butters 
are  produced  by  species  of  Bassia,  and  by  certain 
palms,  such  as  the  Cocos  bu^acea,  and  the  Blais 
Qnineensis ;  the  former  is  of  great  utility  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Brasil,  where  it  grows  naturally, 
and  to  the  Negroes  of  St.  Domingo,  where  it  is 
cultivated ;  while  the  latter  is  very  serviceable  to 
the  natives  of  Guinea.  The  genenuly  known  solid 
oUs  or  vegetable  butters  are  as  follow :— 

Butter  of  the  great  Macaw  tree,  from  Acrcomia  f nsi- 
formis. 

Almond  butter. 

African  butter,  also  called  Shea  butter,  from  the  Bassia 
Parkii  or  Pentadesmis  bntyraeea  of  Sierra  Leone. 


Galam  butter  or  ghi,  from  Bassia  bntyracea,  Fulwa  or 
Phulwara,  Hind.,  a  native  of  Neped  and  Almora  in 
Northern  India. 
Bassia  latifolia  and  B.  longifolia  oils  separate  into  two 
portions,  one  on  the  surface,  fluid,  and  of  a  pistado 
green  colour ;  the  other  of  a  brownish-green,  and 
almost  solid. 
Kawan  solid  oil,  of  a  pale-greemsh  colour,  a  good  deal 
resembling  the  oils  of  the  Bassia  in  character, 
though  rather  harder,  and  approaching  more  in 
proi>erties  to  myrtle  wax,  was  shown  at  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1861,  from  Singapore.    It  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  produce  of  the  tallow  tree  of  Java, 
called  locally  Kawan,  probably  a  species  of  Bassia. 
It  is  very  easily  bleached ;  indeed,  by  exposure  to 
air  and  light,  it  becomes  perfectly  white. 
Broonga  malagum  oil  from   Masulipatam,  separates 
into  three  portions,  the  uppermost  fluid  resembling 
brown  sherry,  the  middle  of  the  consistence  of  ghi, 
and  brownish-yellow,  and  the  lowest  idmost  s(md, 
and  of  a  hair-brown  colour. 
Camujay  tree  oil  of  Travancore  is  a  dark  gelatinous 

mass,  of  the  consistence  of  blanc-mange. 
Carap  or  carab  vegetable  butter,  from  Carapa  Guian- 
ensis,  a  large  tree  in  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana. 
Butter    of   cinnamon,    from    Cinnamomum     verum 
or  C.  Zeylanicum.    By  strong  decoction,  the  fruit 
yields  a  concrete  oil,  called  cinnamon  wax,  used 
for  candles,  and  which  exhales  a  fragrant  odour 
while  burning. 
Butter  of  cocoanut,  from  Cocos  nucifera,  which  yields 
a^  concrete  oil,  but  perhaps  expensive.    Coooannt 
oil,  prepared  by  rasping  the  pulp  of  fresh  ripe 
cocoanut,  adding  a  little  hot  water,  squeezing  and 
boiling  the  mil^  juice  until  the  water  has  evap- 
orated, and  filtering  through  paper,  produces  an  oil 
which  separates  into  two  portions,  the  one  fluid 
and  limpidj  the  other  a  solid  concrete  substance  of 
a  pure  white  colour,  which  in  the  shade  remains 
unliquidated  at  all  temperatures. 
Butter  of  palm  oil,  from  Elais  Guineensis,  a  native  of 
Africa  and  America.     The  concrete  palm  oil  is 
much  esteemed  in  Europe  for  unguents,  and  has 
been  lately  recommended  for  culinary  purposes. 
Solid  palm  oil  is  an  export  from  tiie  western  coast  of 

Africa,  of  the  consistence  of  hard  butter. 
Erysimum  perfoliatum  is  cultivated  in  Japan  for  its 

oil-seeds. 
FeviUea  soandens,  the  solid  oil  of  the  hone  eyes  and 

cacoons  of  Jamaica,  is  white  and  hard. 
Gamboge  butter,  a  product  of  the  Garcinia  pictoria, 
Jtoxb.f  is  called  Mukke  tylum,  Tah.  :  Arasana 
ghoorghy  yennai.  Can.  The  tree  grows  abundantly 
in  Mysore  and  the  western  coast  jungles.  Cocum 
butter  is  from  Garcinia  purpurea?  or  G.  pictoria. 
The  Gamboge  butters  are  soud  and  of  a  deep  leek-gieen 
colour.  The  G.  pictoria  grows  abundantly  in  parts 
of  Mysore  and  the  western  jungles.  Ilie  oU  is 
procured  by  pounding  the  seed  in  a  stone  mortar 
and  boiling  the  mass  until  the  butter  or  oil  rises  to 
the  surface.  2^  measures  of  seed  yield  one  seer 
of  butter,  and  it  is  sold  at  the  rate  of  annas  1.4 

ST  seer  of  rupees  24,  in  the  Nuggur  division  of 
ysore,  and  is  there  used  as  lamp-oU  and  as  ghi 

Hibavania  oil  of  Canara,  solid,  of  a  clove-brown  colour. 

Hydnocarpus  inebrians  oil,  the  Thortay  oil  of  Canara, 
a  very  valuable  vegetable  solid  oil,  of  the  consist- 
ence of  ordinary  hard  salt  butter,  used  for  sores. 

Mooragana  butter,  or  solid  oil  of  Canara,  is  used  medi- 
cinally as  an  ointment  for  the  wounds  of  cattle 
iniurod  by  tigers.  It  is  said  to  be  produced  from 
a  forest  tree  growing  in  the  Canara  jungles.  It  is 
dark-brown,  and  is  the  most  solid  of  the  solid  oils. 

Butter  of  nutmeg,  from  Myzistica  moschata,  from  the 
Moluccas,  is  obtained  by  bruising  the  nutmegs  into 
a  paste,  which  is  compressed  in  bags  between  hot 
metallic  plates.  A  solid  oil  is  m>m  Myristica 
(ViroU)  sebifera,  of  British  Guiana. 

Odul  or  Adul  oil  of  Travancore,  from  Jatiopha  glauoa, 
separates  iuto  two  portions,— the  upper,  fluid,  of 
the  colour  of  golden  sherry ;  the  lower,  reddish- 
white,  of  the  consistence  of  ordinary  hard  salt 
butter. 

Solid  oil  is  obtained  from  the  Demerara  butter  troe, 
Saourari,  Pekea  tuberculosa. 
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from  Bliiii  BOfioedaDeiim.  Candles  used  in 
Jftpan  «i«  made  of  an  oil  said  to  be  presaed  from 
its  aeedi.  Thia  oil  beoomea,  when  concrete,  of  the 
comriatenee  of  tallow,  and  ia  not  bo  hard  aa  wax. 
The  province  of  Fetaigo  more  partioularly  prodnoea 
this  tree.    A  Tagetable  wax  ia  from  Shanghai. 

d^iaeoiij  oil  of  Ganara  ia  need  for  cutaneooa  eruptions. 
It  aeparatea  into  two  portiona ;  the  upper,  yeUowiah 
and  floidy  and  the  lower,  browniah-red,  and  of  the 
ooiuiatence  of  ghi. 

IGjo  or  Japan  butter  ia  from  Soja  hiapida,  Japan 
and  Ghma. 

Steicalia  foatida  oil,  In  Tamil  Coodiray  puajun  yennai, 
ia  thick  at  all  seaaona  of  the  vear. 

Chinese  Tegetable  butter  from  the  Stillingia  aebifera ; 
much  in  uae  in  China.  The  number  of  these  trees 
in  the  proTince  of  Che-kiang  ia  immense.  In  the 
eastern  parta  of  China,  the  product  of  the  tallow 
tree,  Stillingia  aebifera,  ana  in  the  south,  beef 
and  hoga'  tallow,  axe  uaed  in  the  manufacture  of 
esndlea.  Wax  ia  only  employed  to  encase  the 
tallow  ot  lard,  which,  from  tne  heat  of  the  climate 
and  ita  undarified  condition,  never  becomea  hard. 

Texininalia  bellerica  oil  aeparatea  into  two  portiona, — 
the  one  fluid,  of  a  pale  olive-green  colour,  and  the 
other  white,  floocular,  and  of  the  consiatence  of  ghi 

Batter  of  cacao,  from  Theobroma  cacao ;  1000  parta 
of  the  aeed  yield  300  parta  of  a  concrete  oil  or 
baiter,  of  a  moat  agreeable  flavour. 

Indian  vegetable  butter,  Piney  butter,  or  Doopada 
Bolid  oil,  ia  from  the  Vateria  Indica  tree,  which 
growa  on  the  weatem  coast  of  India,  and  in 
Csjuura.  It  is  white  or  yellowiah-white,  of  the 
eonsistence  of  hard  aalt  butter,  and  in  the  ahade 
rwnaina  alwaya  aolid.  It  can  be  procured  in 
qoantitiea  in  Southern  India.  It  ia  uaed  for  lamps 
^mcipaUy,  but  ia  very  auitable  for  soapa  and 
candlea.  It  ia  prepared  by  cleaning  the  aeeda, 
tben  roasting  and  grinding  tiiem  into  a  maaa.  In 
malring  it,  to  five  aeera  of  aeed  add  twelve  seers  of 
water,  and  boil  until  the  oil  rises  to  the  aurface. 
Bemove  the  oil,  atir  the  contenta  of  the  vesael,  and 
allow  it  to  stand  until  the  following  day,  when 
more  oil  will  be  obaerved  on  the  aurface,  which 
may  be  coUeoted,  and  the  proceaa  repeated. 

C.  Wood  OiU, 

This  eUas  of  oila  ia  obtained  for  the  moat  part  from 
Burmeae    coaat    and    the    Straita    Settle- 
They  are  uanally  procured  by  tapping 
of   the  noble  order  Dipterocaipea,  and 
applying  heat  to  the  cavity.    The  oil  which  flows 
fma  the  wound  is  a  mixture  of  a  balsam  and 
volatile  oil,  and  when  applied  aa  a  vamiah  to  wood 
or  other  aubatanoe,  the  oil  evaporating  deposits  a 
hard  and  duzable  coat  of  resin.    They  are  chiefly 
osed  as  natural  varnishes,  either  alone  or  in  oom- 
bination  with  coloured  pigments,  also  aa  a  aubsti- 
tate  for  tar  in  paying  tne  aeama  of  shipping,  and 
for  preserving  timb^  from  the  attacln  of  white 
anta.    They  are  said  alao  to  be  uaeful  aa  an  in- 
gredient in  lithographic  inks. 

Wood  oil  of  Malacca  ia  obtained  from  a  large  tree  of 
the  dipieraceoua  family,  which  ia  very  conmion  in 
the  denae  junglea  of  the  Malay  Peninaula,  and 
growa  to  a  great  height.  When  not  lopped  too 
soon,  the  base  of  the  trunk  is  of  immense  eirth ; 
the  wood  ia  reddiah-brown,  and  haa  a  smell  not 
onlike  that  of  English  fir;  the  bark  is  smooth, 
the  leaves  alternate,  pinnate,  and  exstipulate ; 
fmit  a  one-seeded  drupe;  seed  angular  and  ana- 
tropaL  The  oil  when  permitted  to  remain  at'rest 
divides  iteelf  into  two  layers^  the  upper  consisting 
of  a  elear  chesnut-coloured  hquid  balsam,  and  the 
lower  being  in  appearance  like  flakes  of  granulated 
sogar,  and  consisting  probably  of  the  surplus  resin 
deposited  by  the  action  of  the  atmoaphere. 

Xiniak  kruing,  a  wood  oil  of  Borneo,  extracted  by 
eattinga  huge  hole  in  the  tree,  into  which,  fire  being 
Iptm^IpkIj  the  oil  distilB.  To  obtain  wood  oil  of  the 
IKpterocarpns  turbinatus,  a  large  incision  is  made 
in  the  tnink  at  about  90  inches  from  the  ground, 
in  whidi  a  fire  is  lighted,  and  kept  up  until  the 
is  charred;  soon  alter  thia,  the  liquid 
to  flow^  and  ia  conducted  by  a  little  trough 
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into  a  veaael  placed  to  recdlve  it.  The  average 
produce  of  the  oetter  treea  in  a  aingle  aeaaon,  is  90 
fpdlona.  Wood  oila  are  produced  by  Dipterocarpua 
moanua,  D.  alatua,  and  V.  coatatua.  The  firat  of 
theae  three  ia  reputed  to  yield  the  beat  aort,  and 
in  the  greateat  quantity.  'When  filtered,  it  ia  a 
tranaparent  liquid,  of  a  somewhat  dark-brown  when 
seen  ov  transmitted  light,  but  appearing  opaque 
and  of  an  obscure  green  if  viewed  by  reflected 
light.  It  poaaesses,  therefore,  in  a  very  marked 
degree,  the  dichroiBm  observable  in  all  reain  oils 
obtained  by  the  action  of  fixe.  This  (character 
determines  the  nature  of  wood  oil,  and  shows  that 
it  is  not  simply  a  natural  product  like  copaiba, 
but  that  it  ia  m  part  the  reault  of  a  liquid  modifi- 
cation of  the  Dipterocarpus  reain  effected  by  the 
agency  of  heat. 

Moulmein  wood  oil  is  of  somewhat  greater  consist- 
ence than  olive  oil.  It  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  '964,  and 
possesses  an  odour  and  taste  very  analogoua  to 
those  of  copaiba.  It  diasolves  in  twice  its  weight 
of  absolute  alcohol,  with  the  exception  of  a  minute 
residue  which  is  deposited  upon  repoae.  A  curioua 
propertjT  of  thia  oil  is  that  of  solidifying  when 
heated  in  a  dosed  vial  to  266°  F. ;  at  thia  tem- 
perature the  oil  becomes  turbid,  and  so  gelatinous, 
that  it  ia  not  diaplaoed  upon  tne  inversion  of  the 
vial.  After  cooUng,  the  solidification  ia  yet  more 
perfect ;  but  a  gentle  warmth,  aasiated  by  slight 
agitation,  reatorea  ita  former  liquidity. 

Teak-wood  oil,  an  opaque,  dull,  aah-ooloured  oU,  pro- 
curable in  moat  of  the  large  baaara  of  India ;  wnen 
allowed  to  rest  for  some  time,  it  separates  into  two 
layers,— an  upper  dark-coloured  clear  stratum,  and 
a  lower  and  more  solid  deposit.  Its  chief  use  is 
for  applying  to  wood-work  of  all  sorts,  either 
alone  aa  a  natural  varnish,  or  in  combination  with 
certain  reshis. 

Deodar  or  Shemanatahu  oil,  of  the  Erythroxylon  areo- 
latum,  ia  an  empyreumatic  medicinal  oil. 

Wood  oil  from  China  ia  one  of  the  substances  of  which 
the  much-priaed  China  lacquer  is  made.  It  ia  used 
in  Singapore  for  painting  the  beams  and  wood- 
work of  native  houses,  and  may  also  be  mixed  with 
pi^t  when  not  exposed  to  the  sun. 

Sissoo-wood  oil,  of  Dalbergia  susoo,  is  an  empyreumatic 
medicinal  product. 

Camphor  wood  oil,  from  the  Dryobalanopa  camphora, 
belonga  to  the  class  of  volatile  oils.  It  is  used 
largely  in  Singapore  as  a  substitute  for  turpentine, 
and  sella  at  from  15  to  20  cents  a  bottle. 

D.  Oils  alphabetically  arranged. 

Aleurites  triloba,  Belgaum  walnut  oil — Hidjlee  Badam 
ka  tel,  HiKD. ;  the  Molucca  tree  produces  the 
Lumbfling  nut.  The  nut  yields  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  oil,  and  the  tree  is  very  prolific.  The 
nuts  are  strung  upon  a  thin  strip  of  bamboo,  and 
when  lighted  bum  like  a  candle. 

Allium  sativimi,  Garlic  oil— Vellay-pundoo  yennai, 
Tam.    a  medicinal  oil  everywhere  obtainable. 

Almond  oil  is  that  of  the  common  almond,  Amygdalus 
communis;  also  the  oils  of  the  Indian  almonds, 
the  fruits  of  the  Terminalia  catappa  and  Canarium 
commune — ^Badam-ka-tel,  Hind.  ;  Miniak  badam, 
Malay.  ;  Boushan-i-badam,  Peas.  ;  Ingudi-tailam, 
Sanbk.  ;  Baoamcottay-yennay,  Tah.  ;  Badama 
vittulu  nunc,  Tel.  It  ia  not  wholly  an  article 
of  import,  but  chiefly  so.  The  almond  tree  is  a 
native  of  the  Himalaya,  and  is  abundant  in  Kash- 
mir. The  oil  ia  colourlesa,  or  very  slightly  yellow, 
and  is  congealed  with  difficulty.  Both  varieties 
of  almond,  bitter  and  sweet,  are  imported  into 
the  northern  parts  of  India  from  Ghorband,  and 
into  the  soutnem  parts  from  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Thia  oil,  as  imported  into  Britain,  is  principally 
the  produce  of  the  Arzo  tree,  forests  of  which  grow 
to  the  south  of  the  empire  of  Morocco,  which  pro- 
duce an  exceedingly  hard  species  of  almond.  Its 
fruit  consists  of  two  almonds,  rough  and  bitter. 
In  manufacturing  the  oil,  they  are  well  rubbed  or 
shaken  in  a  coarse  bag,  to  separate  a  bitter  powder 
which  covers  the  epidermis ;  they  are  then  pounded 
to  a  naste  in  marble  mortars,  .and  the  paste  sub- 
jected to  a  press. 
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Anaeardiam  ooeidentale,  Cashew-ntit  ml — ^Kajoo  ka 
tel.  HiHD. ;  Moondree  cottay  yennai,  Tam.  The 
light-yellow,  sweet-tasted,  and  edihle  oil  obtained 
from  the  nut  of  this  tree  is  in  every  respect  equal 
to  either  olive  or  almond  oil.  It  is,  however,  very 
seldom  prepared,  the  nuts  being  used  as  a  table 
fruit.  Another  oil  is  prepared  from  the  Anacar- 
dium  oocidentale,  and  called  Cashew  apple  oil.  It 
is  a  powerfully  vesicating  oil  obtainea  from  the 
pericarp  of  the  Cashew  apple,  and  has  been  long 
known  to  the  native  physicians  of  India.  It  much 
resembles  in  Ite  properties  the  acrid  oil  obtained 
from  the  marking  nut,  Semeoarpus  anacardium. 

Andropogon  Martini,  the  Boosa  grass  oil,  differs  but 
little  either  in  appearance  or  quality  h-om  the 
A.  citratum,  lemon  grass  oil,  and  is  used  for  the 
same  nurposes.  Boosa  grass,  a  native  of  the  low 
hills  along  the  base  of  the  Mimalava,  at  Hardwar 
and  the  Kheeree  pass,  is  also  found  at  Asir- 
garh,  and  in  Malwa  generally.  The  roots  are  used 
by  the  natives  of  Northern  India  in  intermittent 
fevers.  In  habit  and  taste  it  comes  remarkably 
near  A.  oitratum.  The  oil  is  used  as  a  stimulant 
internally  and  externally,  much  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  oil  of  cajaput.  Boosa  oil  is  the  celebrated 
grass  oil  of  Nemaur.  It  is  probable  that  the  several 
species  furnish  oils  of  similar  characters. 

Andropogon  oitratum  —  Karpura-pillu-tylnm,  Tam.  ; 
the  Lemon  grass  oil,  is  obtamed  by  distillation 
from  this  grass,  which  grows  plentifully  in  many 
piurts  of  British  India.  It  is  much  used  as  a  rube- 
fiicient  for  rheumatic  affections,  as  well  as  in  per- 
fumery, for  which  purposes  it  is  said  to  be  largely 
exported  from  Travancore.  When  newly  made, 
this  oil  is  of  a  light  straw  colour,  but  age  changes 
it  to  a  deep  red. 

Anethum  sowa,  Bishop's  weed.  Its  carminative  seeds 
yield  by  distillation  a  very  useful  oil,  which  is 
given  medicinally  as  a  stomachic. 

Arachis  hvpogasa.  Ground-nut  oil — TVlllayati-moong 
ki  phum-lu  tel,  Hind.  ;  Yayr-cuddala-yennai,  Tam.  ; 
Manilla  noona,  Tel.  This  valuable  oil  is  exported 
to  a  large  amount.  It  is  obtained  by  expression 
from  the  seeds.  The  seeds  yield  about  43  per 
cent,  of  a  clear  straw-coloured  edible  oil,  wUch  is 
an  excellent  substitute  for  olive  oil,  and  makes  a 
good  soap.  Perfect  decolorifation  considerably 
enhances  the  value  of  this  oil. 

Argemone  Mexicana,  the  Brumadundoo,  or  Coorookoo, 
or  Prickly  poppy  oil,  Jamaica  yellow  thistle  oil — 
Faringi  datura  lea  tel.  Hum. ;  Brumadundoo  ven- 
nai,  Tam.  ;  Bramadundi  noona,  Tbl.  A  pale-yellow 
limpid  oil,  almost  colourless,  may  be  obtained  from 
the  round  corrugated  seeds  of  the  prickly  poppy, 
which  flourishes  luxuriantly  in  all  parts  of  India. 
It  is  used  in  lamps.  The  seeds  are  valued  for  fowls, 
and  the  mass  from  which  the  seed  is  expressed  is 
found  to  be  extremely  nutritions  to  cattle. 

Asadirachta  Lidica  and  Mdia  azedarach,  Margosa  or 
Neem  oil— Neem  ka  tel,  HnrD. ;  Yapum  yennai, 
Tam.  ;  Yapa  noona.  Til.  This  valuable  and  much 
used  medicinal  oil  is  obtained  by  either  expression 
or  boiling  from  the  seeds  of  species  of  Melia  and 
Azadiraonta,  which  are  common  throughout  Asia. 
Margosa  or  Neem  oil  is  made  from  the  pericarp  or 
fleshy  part  of  the  fruit.  Dr.  Maxwell  found  this 
oil  equally  efficacious  with  cod-liver  oil  in  cases  of 
consumption  and  scrofula.  He  began  with  half- 
ounce  aoses  morning  and  evening,  which  were 
gradually  reduced.  It  enters  much  into  the  prac- 
tice of  native  physicians,  bv  whom  it  is  admini- 
stered internally  as  an  anthelmintic,  and  exter- 
nally as  a  liniment  in  rheumatism  and  headache, 
and  as  an  application  to  ulcers.  The  oil  is  of  a 
deep-yellow  colour,  has  a  strong  smell,  and  an 
unpleasant  bitter  taste. 

Bassia  oils.  The  seeds  of  three  species  of  Bassia  trees, 
indigenous  to  British  India,  and  of  one  of  E. 
Africa,  jield  solid  oils.  The  trees  supply  at  the 
same  time  saccharine  matter,  spirit,  and  an  oil 
fit  for  both  food  and  burning  in  lamps.  They  are — 
a.  llie  ni^  (B.  longif  olia)  is  abundant  in  the  S.  parts 
of  Hinaustan  generally,  the  Madras  Presidency, 
and  the  northern  province  of  Oeylon.  The  oil-oake 
is  rubbed  on  the  body  as  soap,  and  seems  admirably 


adapted  for  removing  the  unctaosaty  of  the  skin 
caused  by  excessive  perspiration,  and  for  rendering 
it  soft,  pliable,  and  glossy,  which  is  so  conducive 
to  healui  jn  a  tropical  climate.  I^e  oil  is  white 
and  solid  at  common  temperatures,  fusing  at  from 
70  to  80  degrees.  It  may  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  both  candles  and 
soap.  In  Ceylon  and  some  parts  of  India,  this  oil 
iormB  the  chief  ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of 
soap.  It  is  seldom  sold  in  the  bazar,  but  the  seeds 
are  collected,  and  the  oil  manufactured  for  private 
consumption.  The  seeds  contain  about  90  per 
cent,  of  oil  of  a  bright-yellow  colour.  Its  chief 
use  is,  however,  for  burning  in  lamps,  and  as  a 
substitute  for  butter  in  native  cookery. 
6.  Mahwa  (B.  latifolia)  is  common  in  many  parts  of 
British  India.  The  oil  a  good  deal  resembles  that 
last  described,  and  may  be  used  for  similar  pur- 
poses. It  is  solid  at  common  temperatures,  and 
begins  to  melt  at  about  70  degrees. 

c.  Yegetable  butter  is  obtained  from  the  Choorie  or 
Choonie  (B.  butyraoea).  It  is  common  in  certain 
of  the  hilly  districts,  especially  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  Kamaon ;  in  the  province  of  Dhoti  it  is 
so  abundant  that  the  oil  is  cheaper  than  ghi  or  fluid 
butter,  and  is  used  to  adulterate.  It  is  likewise 
commonly  burnt  in  lamps,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
preferred  to  coooanut  oiL  It  is  white  and  solid, 
fusible  at  about  120  degrees,  and  e^ddbits  very 
little  tendencv  to  become  ranod  when  kept. 

d.  Shea  or  Qalam  butter  is  obtained  in  iWestem 
Africa  from  the  Bassia  Parkii  or  Pentadesma  buty- 
racea,  a  tree  closely  resembling  the  B.  latifolia  and 
other  species  indigenous  to  Hindustan.  According 
to  Park,  the  tree  is  abundant  in  Bambara ;  the  oil 
is  solid,  of  a  gieyish-white  colour,  and  fuses  at  67 
degrees,  and  it  is  used  for  cooking,  burning  in 
lamps,  etc 

Bryonia  oil— Toomuttikai  yennai,  Tam.  ;  Boddama 
kaia  noona,  Tsl.  This  oil  is  used  for  burning  in 
lamps  in  those  parts  of  British  India  where  the 
fruit  abounds.    It  is  extracted  bv  boiling  in  water. 

Buchanania  latifolia  or  Cheerongie  oil,  Chirongia  sapida 
— Cheeronji  or  Charooli  ka  tel,  HniD.  ;  Saray- 
puppo  noona,  Tkl.  The  kernels  of  this  tree  are 
eaten  by  the  natives  to  promote  fatness:  they 
abound  in  a  straw-coloured,  sweet-tasted,  and 
limpid  oil.  The  tree  grows  plentifully  in  Mysore 
and  Cuddapah. 

Butea  frondosa,  Moodooga  oil.  The  seeds  of  this  tree 
vield  a  small  quantity  of  a  bright,  clear  oil,  which 
is  sometimes  used  medicinally. 

Cabbage  seed  oil  is  prepared|in  small  quantities. 

Calophyllum  calaba  ?  an  oil  under  the  name  of  Cheroo 
pinnacottay  was  sent  from  Cochin. 

Calophyllum  inophyllum,  Pinnacottay  or  Poon-seed  oil 
— Surpun  ka  tel.  Hind.  :  Pinnay  yennai,  Tam.  ; 
Pinnay  noona,  Tbl.  The  nresb  seeds  of  the  Alexan- 
drian laurel,  when  shelled  and  subjected  to  pres- 
sure, yield  a  dark-green  oil  of  a  peculiar  ooour. 
Old  seeds  yield  a  higher  coloured  and  thicker 
product.  It  is  used  for  lamps  and  vessels,  but  it 
appears  to  be  chiefly  valuable  aa  a  medicine.  It  is 
seldom  procurable  in  the  bazar,  but  is  expressed 
when  re<][uired. 

Cannabis  sativa.  Hemp-seed  oil — Qanja  yennai,  Tam.— 
is  obtained  by  expression  from  the  seeds  of  the 
common  hemp.  In  Russia,  the  oil  is  much  used  for 
burning  in  lamps,  but  it  is  unknown  to  the  natives 
of  India. 

Cardamom  seed  oil  is  well  known. 

Carthamus  tinctorius,  Safflower  oil— Kurroo,  Ooosum 
ka  tel,  Hind.  ;  Chendoorookoo  yennai,  Tam.  ; 
Koosumba  noona,  Tkl.  A  light-yellow  clear  oil 
is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  ue  plant. 

Tnntapoo  oil  (Cassia  tora  ?),  an  empyreumatic  medicinal 
suostance  called  tuntapoo  oil,  is  known  about 
Masulipatam. 

Celastrus  paniculata,  Malkungunee ;  staff  tree  — 
Malkungunee  ka  tel.  Hind.  ;  Yaluluvy  yennai, 
Tam.  ;  Bavungi  noona,  TIL.  The  deep  scarlet- 
coloured  oil  obtained  by  expression  from  the  seeds 
of  this  shrub  is  used  in  medidne ;  the  seeds  sub- 
mitted to  destraetive  distillation  yield  the  Oleum 
nigrum  or  Yaylari  tylum,  Tam.  ,  which  is  used  either 
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alfOfiie  or  m  oomliinatioii  with  olher  ingredieniB  in 
the  treatmeiai  of  Beri-beri. 

TIm  GHnu  ipeoiaB,  annntinm,  bergamia,  deetimana, 
limetta,  umonmn,  medica,  and  oils  of  neroU  and 
bexgamoi,  highly  esteemed  as  perfumos,  are  dia* 
tilled  from  the  flowen  and  rind  of  the  fruit  of 
apeoiea  of  dtroa. 

CoeoB  nnoifera,  Coooannt  <nl— Narel-ka-tel,  Hind.; 
^I^7i>8i^  yennai,  Tam.  ;  Teneaya  noona,  Tel.  The 
nut  haviog  been  atripped  of  the  hnsk  or  ooir,  the 
ahell  ia  broken,  and  the  fatty  lining  is  taken  out. 
Thk  is  called  cobra,  copra,  or  copperah  in  different 
looaUtieB.  Ninety  pounds  of  it  are  thrown  into  a 
mill  with  about  three  gallons  of  water,  and  from 
ihja  [is  produced  7|  gallons  of  oil.  The  copra  in 
its  unprepared  state  is  sold,  slightly  dried,  in  the 
market.  It  is  burned  in  iron  cribs  or  pates,  on 
the  top  of  poles  or  torches  in  processions,  land 
as  means  of  illumination  for  work  performed  in 
the  open  air  at  night.  In  Europe,  the  oil  is 
used  for  candle  and  soap  manufacture,  for  lubri- 
oating  machinery,  et&  etc. ;  in  India,  for  making 
soap,  anointing  the  person,  for  cookery,  lamps, 
and  in  medioine.  Empyreumatic  oil  and  mrrolig- 
naoos  add  are  obtained  by  the  destructiye  distiUa- 
tion  of  coooannt  aheUs. 

Croton  tiglinm,  Croton  or  Napalah  oil — the  Jumalgotay 
ka  iu,  HnffD. ;  Neenralum  yennai,  Tam.  ;  Nay- 
palnm  noona,  Tel.  This  medicinal  oil  is  a 
dzmstic  porgatiye. 

Oaeimns  colocynthis,  Odocynth  seed  oiL 

Cneiniiji  melo.  Melon  seed  oiL  I^tcha  pnsjhnm,  the 
Tfaarbooaa,  Khurbooza,  or  pumpkin  seed  oil. 

Cncazinta  ma¥ima,  Cucumber  seed  dl — Valerikai  yen- 
nai, Tam.  ;  Thosa  noona,  Tel.  A  dear  edible  oiL 
Nearly  all  the  species  of  gourds  and  melons  and 
cuenmbers  yield  mild,  cmr,  culinary  oils;  the 
skin  of  the  seed  is  remoyed,  and  the  inside,  under 
the  name  of  maghs,  khiyar,  dadu,  etc.,  sold,  and 
the  oil  expressed. 

£riodendron  anfraetuosum.  A  dark-brown  though  dear 
oil  is  obtained  by  expresdon  from  the  seed  of  this 
silk  cotton  tree,  the  fibre  of  which  is  used  as  a 
stnlBng  for  pillows,  mattresses,  etc.  etc 
ciaia  pietona,  Gamboge  butter  {Box.) — Arasina- 
goorgny  yannal.  Can.;  Mukki-tylnm,  Tam.  A 
soHd  butter  is  contained  in  the  seeds  of  the 
gnmboge  tzee^  a  spedes  dosdy  allied  to  the  G. 
pozvarea,  which  produces  the  cecum  butter.  The 
gamboge  tree  grows  abundantly  in  certain  parts 
of  the  Mysore  and  western  coast  jungles.  The 
oO  is  procurable  in  moderate  quantities.  It  is 
prcnaied  by  pounding  the  seed  in  a  stone  mortar, 
and  boiling  the  mass  until  the  butter  or  oil  rise  to 
the  sorfsce.  Two  and  a  half  measures  of  seed 
ahoold  jield  one  seer  and  a  half  of  butter. 

Gfairgilly  ad  from  Oanaxa  is  conddered  an  excellent 
Teniedy  for  rhenmatie  pains. 

Gnilaiidinaboiidiie,  bonduc  nut  oil— Oalichi-kai  yennai, 
Tam.  This  ou  is  mentioned  by  Ainslie  as  beiug 
considered  useful  in  conyulsions  and  palsy.  The 
seeds  themselyes  are  believed  to  possess  tonic 
yirtoes.    Used  solely  as  a  medidne. 

Gniaotia  oldf  era,  Bamtil  dl— Kala  tU  ka  td,  Hdtd.  ; 
Valeeaaloo  noona,  Tel.  This  sweet-tasted,  edible 
oil  is  plentiful  in  the  Mysore,  Yisagapatam,  and 
Oan jam  districts.    It  is  used  for  nearly  the  same 


Heliantnns  anmans,  sunflower,  is  raised  in  Tartary 
ehiefly  for  the  oil  expressed  from  its  seeds.  The 
peo^e  eat  the  seeds,  which,  when  boiled  in  water, 
taste  not  unlike  boQed  Indian  com,  are  em- 
ployed ^in  fattening  poultry,  and  are  sdd  to 
increase  the  number  of  eggs  more  than  any  other 
kind  of  grain.  I^keasants  and  partridges  eat  them 
with  ^reat  ayidily. 

Hnra  crepitans,  sand-box  tree,  has  been  introduced  from 
Jamaica.  Its  seeds  yield  by  expresdon  an  oil ; 
bat  as  the  whole  tree  abounds  in  poisonous  matter, 
this  oil  probably  partakes  of  its  ddeterious  nature. 

HydnoearpDs  tnebnans  f  Neeradimootoo  oil,  Neeiada — 
Jnn^  badam  ka  tel,  Hind.  ;  Mootoo  yennd,  Tam. 
This  valuable  oil  was  sent  te  the  Madras  Exhibi- 
tion of  1865  under  the  yarious  names  of  Neeradee- 
mooioo,  jmgle  almond,  Maroty,  Tunana,  Mara- 


yetii,  NeeryettL  Shorty,  and  Soorty.  It  bin  great 
repute  as  a  medidne  amongst  native  practitioneni, 
and  the  kernel  enters  largdy  into  their  prescriptions. 

Iguana  dl,  a  medicinal  oiL 

Inga  dulcis,  Ooorookoopilly.  Seeds  yield  by  expresdon  a 
light-coloured  oil,  about  the  consistence  of  castor- 
oil. 

Jatropha  curcas,  or  Curcas  pursans,  angular -leaved 
physic-nut  oil— Janglierandi  ka  td,HiND. ;  Oatta- 
manak  yennai,  Tam.  ;  Adavi  amedapoo  noona,  Tel. 
This  oil  has  of  late  been  imported  into  Britain  as  a 
substitute  for  linseed  oil ;  it  is  expressed  from  the 
fruit  of  a  species  of  Jatropha,  which  abounds  in  all 
parts  of  the  Madras  Preddencv.  The  colour  is 
somewhat  paler  than  the  best  linseed  oil.  It  is 
now  chiefly  used  in  lamps. 

Jatropha  glauca,  glauoous-teaved  physic-nut — ^Addale 
or  Authaulay  yennai,  Tam.  This  in  appearance 
approaches  castor-oil.  It  is  fluid  and  light  straw- 
coloured.  It  is  now  chiefly  used  medicmiJly  as  a 
counter-irritant,  but.  if  procurable  in  sufficient 
Quantity,  seems  likely  to  prove  a  useful  oU. 

Lepioium  sativum^  Country  cress  oil — Aliveri  yennai, 
Tam.  This  oil  is  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  the 
Chinese  wall-cress.  It  must  not  be  confoimded 
with  linseed  oil,  the  Tamil  name  of  which  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  present  article. 

linum  udtatissimum,  Linseed  oil — ^Ulsee  ka  tel,  Hikd.  ; 
Aliveri  yennai,  Tam.  ;  Aveesee  noona,  Tel.  Lint 
plant  has  been  cultivated  to  a  limited  extent  in 
India;  the  oil  is  inferior  to  that  imported  from 
Enghmd,  from  having  been  imperfectly  freed  from 
mudla^e,  which  provents  its  drying. 

Macassar  oil  is  used  oy  the  natives  as  a  hair  oil.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  ^m  Carthamus  tinctorius  seed. 

Mesua  ferrea.  Naga-sumpunghee  oil,  is  a  valuable  oil, 
procurable  in  Ganara.  It  is  used  both  as  a  lamp 
oil  and  as  a  healing  application  to  sores. 

Mimusops  dengi  Mimusops  is  a  medicinal  oil,  obtain- 
able in  tolerably  large  quantities  in  some  parts  of 
the  oountiy.  It  is  known  in  England.  That  of  M. 
Kald,  the  iBakul  oil,  is  used  meaicinally. 

Mooroogana  tallow,  even  at  high  temperatures,  is  per- 
haps the  most  solid  oil  with  wnioh  we  are  yet 
acquainted.  It  is  made  in  Ganara.  If  procurable 
in  large  quantities,  and  at  a  moderate  cost,  it 
promises  to  be  a  valued  material  for  tile  manuf ac- 
turo  of  candles,  etc.  It  is  used  for  medicinal 
purposes,  and  as  a  euro  for  cattle  wounded  by 
tigers,  etc. 

Moringa  pterygospermar— Sahujna,  Hind.  ;  Morunghy 

Jennai,  Tam.  ;  Morunga  no<ma,  TeL  ;  Ben  or 
loringa  oil.  Ben  nut  oil  has  long  been  condderod 
valuable  on  account  of  the  lengthened  period  which 
it  may  be  kept  without  contracting  randdity.  The 
troe  is  common  in  all  parts  of  British  India ; 
the  flowers,  leaves,  and  fruit  aro  eaten  by  the 
natives,  and  the  rasped  root  is  used  by  Europeans 
as  a  substitute  for  horse  radish,  to  which  circum- 
stance it  owes  its  common  name  of  horse-radish 
tree.  The  oil  is  seldom  made  in  India,  nor  does  it 
now  form  an  article  of  export. 

Myristica  moschata.  Nutmeg  butter^— Japhnl  ka  tel, 
Hind.  ;  Jadipootri  tylum,  Tam.  ;  Ju&arra  noona, 
Tel.  It  is  obtained  by  expresdon  from  the  nut- 
meg; it  has  an  aromatic  smeU  from  the  volatile  oil 
it  contains. 

Neat*s-foot  oil  is  used  as  a  softener  of  leather,  etc 

Nigella  sativa.  Fennel-flower  oil— Kulonjee,  Siah  danah. 
Hind.  ;  Garun  seeragum,  Tam.  ;  Nalla  gillikarra, 
Tel.  The  black  aromatic  seeds  of  the  Nigella  sativa 
yield  by  expresdon  a  dark-coloured  fragrant  oil. 

Olea  dioioa  or  JPooteoojie  oil,  wild  olive,  obtained  by 
expresdon  from  a  handsome  troe  growing  plentifully 
in  Ganara  and  Mysoro. 

Papaver  somniferoum.  Poppy  oil— Ehush-khush  ka  tel. 
Hind.  ;  Gasa-casa  noona,  Tel.  ;  Gasa-casa  yennai, 
Tam.  The  poppy  is  largely  cultivated  throughout 
Malwa  and  the  opium  districts,  whero  the  drying 
oil  obtained  from  the  seed  is  moro  extensively  used 
than  any  other,  both  in  lamps  and  as  food.  By 
exposuro  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  shallow  vessels, 
this  oil  is  rendered  perfectly  colourless.  It  is  much 
prised  by  European  artists. 

Polanisia  viscoea,  viscid  Gleome  oU— Nahi-cadaghoo, 
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Tajc.  This  warm  and  pnngeni  little  seed,  when 
Bubjected  to  very  powerful  preatoze,  yields  a  mode< 
rate  peroentage  of  a  light  olive-green  oil,  which 

Sromues  to  be  naefol  for  purpoaei  requiring  a  very 
quid  oil. 

Poonga  or  Knrang  oil,  or  Pongamia  glabra  —  Knrunj 
ka  teL  Hind.  ;  Kanoogoo  noona,  Tbl.  ;  Poonga 
yennai,  Tam.  This  oil,  whioh  in  some  parts  of 
the  ^dies  is  used  to  a  large  extent  in  adulterating 
lamp-oil,  ia  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  a  tree 
common  in  most  parts  of  the  Madras  Presidency, 
where  it  is  chiefly  used  as  a  lamp-oil  by  the  poorer 
classes. 

Ricinus  communis,  Castor-oil ;  small-seeded  variety — 
Baiik  erundi  ka  tel^  HnrD. .;  Sitt-amanaku  yennai, 
Tah.  ;  Ghitt-amindialoo  noona,  Tbl.  Two  varieties 
of  the  BidnuB  communis,  one  being  small  and  the 
other  large  seeded,  are  produced  all  over  India. 
The  small-seeded  variety  yields  the  better  product, 
and  is  employed  in  preparing  the  oil  ex|>orted  for 
medicinal  purposes.  The  fresh  seeds,  after  having 
been  sifted  and  cleaned  from  dust,  stones,  and  all 
extraneous  matters,  and  slightly  crushed  between 
two  rollers,  freed  by  hand  from  husks  and  coloured 
grains,  are  enclosed  in  clean  gimny.  They  then 
receive  a  dight  pressure  in  an  oblong  mould,  which 
gives  a  uniform  shape  and  density  to  the  packets 
of  seed.  The ' bricks,'  as  they  are  technically  called, 
are  then  placed  alternately  with  plates  of  sheet 
iron,  in  the  ordinarv  screw  or  hydraulic  press. 
The  oil  thus  procured  is  received  in  dean  tin  pans, 
and  water  in  the  proportion  of  a  pint  to  a  gallon  of 
oil  being  added,  tne  whole  ia  boiled  until  the  water 
has  evaporated ;  the  mucilage  will  be  found  to  have 
subdded  and  encrusted  the  bottom  of  the  pan, 
whilst  the  albumen,  solidified  hv  the  heat,  forms  a 
white  layer  between  the  oil  and  the  water.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  in  removing  the  pan  from  the 
&re  the  instant  the  whole  of  the  water  has  evapor- 
ated (which  may  be  known  by  the  bubbles  having 
ceased),  for  if  allowed  to  romain  longer,  the  oil, 
which  has  hitherto  been  of  the  temperature  of  boil- 
ing water,  or  212*,  suddenly  rises  to  that  of  oil,  or 
nearly  600*,  thereby  heightening  the  colour  and 
communicating  an  empyreumatic  taste  and  odour. 
The  oil  is  iiien  filtered  through  blanket,  flannel,  or 
American  drill,  and  put  into  cans  for  exportation. 
It  is  usually  of  a  ught  straw-colour,  sometimes 
approaching  to  a  greenish  tinge.    The  dean  seeds 

Celd  from  47  to  50  per  cent,  of  oil,  worth  in  Eng- 
nd  from  4d.  to  5a.  per  lb.  This  oil  ia  chiefly 
used  as  a  mild  purgative.  Soap  of  good  quality 
may  be  made  of  it,  but  the  oos^  and  disagroeable 
smell  which  it  communicates,  preclude^  its  general 
use.  The  qualities  of  deamess  and  limpidity  do 
not  arise  from  any  superiority  of  the  seed,  or  care 
in  extraction,  but  from  repeated  deoolorization 
with  animal  oharcoaL  whicn,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  eminent  medical  men,  considerably  detracts 
from  its  strength  and  efficacv.  When  manufactured 
in  the  ordinary  native  mill,  this  oil  is  sometimes 
used  by  the  richer  classes  in  lamps.  The  sun's  rays 
also  are  used  for  decolorizing. 
Castor-oil,  extracted  hot,  differs  from  the  preceding 
only  in  the  mode  of  preparation.  The  seeds  are 
boiled  for  two  hours  in  water,  dried  for  three  days 
in  the  sun,  freed  from  the  shells,  pounded,  and 
then  boiled  in  fresh  water,  until  the  whole  of  the 
oil  has  risen  to  the  surface.  TMs  is  the  sort  gene- 
rally used  in  medicine  by  native  practitioners ;  it  is 
straw-coloured,  and  free  from  any  unpleasant  taste 
or  smeU. 
Ricinus  communis,  Oastoi^oil  or  lamp  oil ;  large-seeded 
variety  — Chirach-ka-tel,  Hind.  ;  Vullak  ennai, 
Tam.  ;  Ped-amidam,  Tel.  The  oil  which  is  obtained 
from  the  large-seeded  variety  of  the  Ricinus  com- 
munis is  sometimes  drawn  cold ;  it  is  then  of  a 
straw  -  colour,  scarcely  distinguidiable  in  quality 
from  the  oil  of  the  small-seeded  variety.  It  is, 
however,  more  usually  extracted  by  heat,  and 
forms  the  common  lamp-oil  of  the  basar  of  S. 
India.  The  seeds  having  been  partially  roasted 
over  a  diarcoal  fire,  both  to  ooagulAte  the  albumen 
and  to  liquefy  the  oil,  are  then  pounded  and  boiled 
in  water  until  the  oil  rises  to  the  surface.    The 


roasting  process,  however,  gives  it  a  deeper  red 
colour  and  an  empyreumatic  odour. 

Sahocottay  oil,  horn  Canara,  is  used  for  cutaneous 
diseases. 

Saatalum  album,  Sandal-seed  oil — Ohundana  pusjhum 
yennai,  Tam.  The  seeds  of  the  sandal-wood  tree 
yield  by  expression  a  thick  and  visdd  oil,  which  is 
burnt  by  the  poorer  classes  in  lamps.  Sandal -wood 
oil,  Chundana  yennai,  Tam.,  is  made  in  Salem, 
Mysore,  and  Canara,  from  sandal- wood. 

Sapindus  emarginatus.  Soap-nut  oil — Reethay  ka  tel, 
HnrD. ;  Poovandi  cottay,  Tam.  ;  Poon£[um-kai  yen- 
nai, Tam.  ;  Koocoodi  noona,  Tbl.  This  semi-solid 
oil  is  used  medicinally,  and  is  extracted  from  tho 
kernel  of  the  soap-nut.  Its  cost  prevents  its  gene- 
ral use. 

Sarcostigma  Klelnii,  Poovana  or  Poovengah  oiL  made  in 
Tinnevelly,  Travancore.  and  Cottayam,  has  been 
long  known'as  medicinal  oil ;  used  lari^dy  for  rheu- 
matism on  the  western  coast.  It  seems  especiaUy 
to  merit  further  investigation. 

Semecarpus  anacardium,*  Marking-nut  oil — Bhilawan 
ka  tel,  Hind.  ;  Shayng  cottay  yennai,  Tam.  ;  Nel- 
laiidi  noona,  Tkl.  The  acnd  and  vesicating  oil 
which  is  contained  between  the  two  laminse  of  the 
pericarp  of  the  marking-nut  is  used  as  a  preventive 
against  the  attada  of  white  ants,  and  by  native 
practitionerB  in  rheumatic  and  leprous  affections. 
By  boiling  the  whole  nut  not  divested  of  its  peri- 
carp, an  oil  is  also  obtained  which  acts  as  a  blister. 
The  preparation  or  collection  either^  of  the  oil  or 
acrid  juce  is  liable  to  cause  much  irritation  and 
inflammation  of  the  hands,  face,  etc,  of  those 
engaged  in  the  work. 

Sesamum  orientale.  Gingelly  oil  or  Sesamum  oil  (black - 
seeded  variety) — Meetha  Til  ka  tel.  Hind.  ;  Nool 
ennai,  Tam.  ;  Mundie  noona,  Tbl.  This  oil  is 
perhaps  consumed  to  a  greater  extent  than  any 
other  by  the  natives  of  India^  and  is,  moreover, 
second  only  to  cocoanut  oil  in  its  importance  as  an 
artide  of  commerce.  Two  varieties  of  sesamum 
are  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  oil : 
The  1st  sort  of  gingelly  seed  is  the  produce  of  the  plant 
which  b  sown  in  the  month  of  March,  after  the  rice 
crop,  and  is  irrigated  twice,  once  at  sowing,  and  once 
afterwards.  The  seed,  which  is  black,  and  is  called 
1st  sort  gingelly,  from  the  fact  of  its  yidding  the 
largest  percentage  of  oil,  ripens  in  May,  and  in  Raja- 
mundry  sdls  at  the  rate  oi  Rs.  60  per  candy  of  500 
lbs.  The  oil  obtained  from  both  varieties  sells 
there  at  the  same  price,  vis.  Rs.  2.14.6  to  Rs.  3 
per  maund  of  25  lbs.,  according  to  qualily. 
The  2d  sort  of  gingelly  is  sown  in  June,  and  produces 
a  red  seed.  The  plant,  idthough  a  little  larger, 
resembles  in  most  respects  the  former ;  it  has,  how- 
ever, a  somewhat  longer  leaf,  and  the  flower  differs 
a  shade  or  two  in  colour.  A  candy  of  500  lbs.  of 
this  seed  sells  at  Rs.  57.8.  The  price  of  the  oil 
is  the  same  as  that  of  1st  sort  eingdly.  This  seed 
about  a.d.  1860  began  to  be  uugely  exported  to 
France,  in  consequence  of  which  the  price  doubled. 
1st  sort  gingelly  oil.  The  great  disparity  of  colour 
observed  in  the  samples  of  this  oil  is  merely  to  be 
attributed  to  the  mode  of  preparation.  The  method 
sometimes  adopted  is  that  of  throwing  the  fresh 
seeds,  without  any  cleansing  process,  into  the 
common  mill,  and  expressing  in  the  usual  way. 
The  oil  thus  becomes  mixed  with  a  large  portion  of 
the  colouring  matter  of  the  epidermis  of  the  seed, 
and  is  neither  so  pleasant  to  tne  eye,  nor  so  agree- 
able to  the  taste,  as  that  obtained  by  first  repeatedly 
washing  the  seeds  in  oold  water,  or  by  boiling  them 
for  a  snort  time,  until  the  whole  of  the  reddish- 
brown  colouring  matter  is  removed,  and  the  seeds 
have  become  perfectly  white.  They  are  then  dried 
in  the  sun,  and  the  oil  expressed  as  usual.  This 
process  yields  40  to  44  per  cent,  of  a  very  pole  straw- 
coloured,  sweet-smelling  oil,  an  excellent  substitute 
for  olive  oil,  for  which  mdeed  it  is  laigdy  sold.  In 
India  it  is  chiefly  used  in  cookery,  in  anointing  the 
person,  for  making  >oap,  and  for  burning  in  liunps. 
in  Burope  it  is  chiefly  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
soap  and  for  burning  in  table  lamps,  for  which  it  is 
better  suited  than  cocoanut  oil,  owing  to  the  lower 
temperature  at  which  the  latt«r  congeals. 
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U  Krt  giiifeQy  oil.  In  eommeree  erroneoiuly  eaJled 

npe  (Khoruaiiee   yelloo),  is  exprnaed  from   a 

Tuietj  of  leaaiirain,  and  differs  bat  little  from  the 

one  above  mentioned. 

faapiiiperiee,  mnstezdoil— Baikatel,  HniD. ;  Keda- 

1^  janai,  Tam.  ;  Avaloo  noona,  Sarsava  noone^ 

Tn.    Five  or  mx.  epedei  of  Sinapig  are  oaltivated 

in  fell  parti  of  India,  for  the  sake  of  the  dU  they 

jieU ;  thoee  mort  frequently  seen  are  S.  glauca,  S. 

toria,  tad  8.  xaeemoea.    The  seeds  of  the  Sinapis 

slha  yield  bj  ezprasnon  36  per  eent.  of  a  bright- 

yellow,  pleannt-taatad,  edible  oiL  having  a  strong 

imell  and  slight  taate  of  mustard.    The  seeds  of 

Sioapb  nijpa  yield  only  28  per  cent,  of  an  oil  in  all 

leapeds  similar  to  the  above. 

BlRciiha  fcBtida,  fetid  stereolia  oil— Cioodhra  pasjnn- 

jmat^TAM.    This  aemi-aolidoa  is  obtained  by  ex- 

pnsBon  from  the  seeds  of  a  lafge  forest  tree. 

Strjdmoa  nuz  Tomica,  Nox  Tomica  oil— Oarunjooty, 

Oa5.  ;  Momttie  oottay  yennai,  Tax.    An  empy- 

reontatie  ou  prepared  from  the  fresh  nut,  is  used 

laedieiualhr  by  natiTe  pnustitioners. 

Tcnnioaha  bsDenoa,  Bellerio  myrobabn  oil-Tanikai 

yennai,  Tam.    A  medieinal  oil  obtainable  in  small 

qnaatitieB  from  the  kernel  of  the  Belleiic  myro- 

balin ;  the  drape  is  osed  as  a  tanning  material.) 

TcrmiBaha  eatappa,  WiUd.^  Indian  almond  oil,  the  pro- 

doet  of  this  speeies  of  Terminalia. 
Toninaba  diebala,  Gbebolic  myrobalaa  oiL  A  medi- 
ojul  oal  noouraUe  in  very  small  quantities  from 
tbekemeL 
TlieiMua  populnea,  Portia  nut  oil  —  Paras  -  pipul. 
Hind.  ;  Foorasam  yennai,  Tah.  This  deep,  red- 
ooloQied,  and  somewhat  thick  oil,  is  obtained  from 
tbeaetds  of  this  tree,  whieh  grows  in  great  abond- 
VMS  in  the  Peninsula.  It  is  extennvely  planted 
tt  an  avenne  tree,  for  which  its  quick  growth  and 
^  iMwty  of  its  flowers  render  it  a  favourite. 
Tbe  vood  is  used  for  boat-building  and  cabinet- 
woik, 

AmtianeriifQlia,  the  'exile*  oiL  The  kernels  of  the 
■eeda  of  this  eomnaon  shrub  yield  by  expression  a 
dear  bri^t  yellow-coloured  (nl. 

>  atetia  Indica,  piney  tallow  or  doopada  oil  —  Piney 

yennai,  Tam.    Thin  valuable  tree,  besides  its  oi^ 

Jidda  a  resin  nesoiy  equal  to  oopaL    It  grows 

plenltfally  in  the   junsles  of  the  western  coast. . 

^  cil  ii  peifeeUy  soUd,  even  in  hot  climates,  and 

tt  Me||and  by  cleaning  the  seeds,  then  roaating 

ud  grinding  them  into  a  mass.     To  5  seers  of 

Md  add  12  seers  of  water,  and  boil  until  the  oil 

"Ml  to  the  soif  ace.    Remove  the  oil,  stir  the  oon- 

tcate  of  the  vessel,  and  allowH  to  stand  until  the 

fmloving  day,  when  mere  <m1  will  be  obsored  on 

tnewiriaee,  which  mxj  be  coUected,  and  the  process 

jvpeated.   Hie  ofl  is  prindpaUv  used  ftnr  lamps, 

,bQt  n  Tnj  snitable  for  soaps  and  candle-making. 

n  n{htia  aatidyienterica,  roseoay  oil--Yaipallay  yen- 

Bai,  Tam.    A  thiek,  soarlet-ooloared,  medidnal 

WiPariaBi^  donbtleas  of  the  properties  of  the 

OQ  maDofactore,  in  British  India,  by  means 

cf  the  Koihoo  or  oil  press,  is  a  wasteful  pro- 

^  in  10  far  as  there  is  no  press  or  other 

tttttrinnce  employed  to  squeeze  out  residue  of 

^from the  cake;  and iUostratiTe  of  theimp^ect 

^T  in  which  the  oil  is  separated  from  the 

"^^  it  may  be  mentioned  that  while  a  com- 

^  pettmaa  (miI^  obtained  some  ^  per  cent, 

^^UBngaoU,  in  lug  laboratory,  from  the  same 

^  actnaDy  procured  41  per  cent.    When  the 

J  v'  tto  meant  for  feedmg  stock,  such  loss  is 

"*  uttle  conaequence,  inasmucm  as  the  oil  serves  a 

'"^Tipod  piupose ;  but  when  the  cake  is  only 

^^^'otd  to  be  used  as  a  manure,  it  is  a  great  loss, 

"^oeltaitheoil  is  of  litUe  or  no  use  in  adding 

^  food  for  ODDS  to  the  soil.    In  Europe,  to 

^thedielUof  the  hard  seeds  of  lint  and  rape, 

''^ve  pined  between  cast-iron  rollers,  which 

^  be  let  at  vaiyiog  distances  apart  accoiding  to 

^01.  m. 


the  size  and  hardness  of  the  seeds.  Hollers  do 
their  work  rapidly,  but  they  require  great  power 
to  work  them.  In  some  places  vertical  mill- 
stones or  runners  are  used,  while  in  others  the 
hard  seeds  are  passed  between  the  rollers  on  to 
the  runners,  mien  the  seed  is  sufficiently  bruised 
I  by  either  or  both  of  these  means,  it  is  collected 
into  hair  bags  and  placed  in  a  weilge-press.  In 
olive  oil  mills  a  aorew  press  may  be  used,  but  the 
\  hardness  and  smoothness  of  the  grains  of  lint  and 
,  rape,  and  the  cavities  formed  by  the  broken  sbel), 
;  which  retain  the  oil,  require  the  exertion  of  a 
stronger  foroe.  The  hair  bags  containing  the 
crushed  seeds  aro  placed  between  wedges  of  wood 
contained  within  a  strong  framing.  The  wedges 
are  then  driven  down  by  a  heavy  ram  or  pestle 
worked  by  machinery  until  the  pestle  rebounds 
from  them  three  times,  when  they  are  judged  to 
be  sufficiently  tight  The  oil  thus  obtamed  is  of 
the  best  quidity,  and  is  kept  distinct  from  that 
obtained  by  the  after-process.  The  seeds  come 
out  of  the  bags  m  the  form  of  flat  cakes ;  these 
are  broken  up,  and  pounded  in  mortars  with 
heavy  stampers,  which  reduce  the  parenchyma  of 
the  seed  to  a  fine  meal,  so  that  the  oil  can  escape 
moro  freely  when  subjected  to  a  second  compres- 
sion, which  is  now  aided  by  heat.  The  pounded 
seed  or  meal  is  heated  in  a  pan,  to  the  temperature 
of  melting  beeswax,  and  is  kept  in  agitation  b^ 
a  i^tula  worked  by  macliinery.  The  meal  is 
agam  put  into  hair  bags  and  compressed,  and  the 
resulting  oil  is  considered  to  be  the  best  of  the 
second  quality.  Another  compression  produces  oil 
of  the  ordinary  second  quality.  During  the  heat- 
ing of  the  meal  a  little  water  is  sometimes  added, 
but  in  Holland  this  practice  is  considered  to  be 
injurious.  The  cakes  aro  still  fat  and  soft,  and 
aro  sold  as  food  for  cattle ;  but  the  Dutch  break 
them  down  and  stamp  them  again.  The  rosult  is 
an  impalpable  paste,  which  is  hard  with  a  very 
little  water,  ana  kept  for  some  time  at  the  tem- 
perature of  boiling  water,  with  diligent  stirring. 
It  is  then  subject^  to  the  greatest  pressure  that 
has  vet  been  applied,  and  the  result  is  an  oil  of 
the  lowest  quality.  The  cake  is  dry  and  hard 
like  a  board,  and  is  used  for  manure.  Some  of 
the  small  millers  in  Holland  purchase  oil-cakes 
from  France  and  Flanders  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
paring  this  inferior  oil. 

Thero  aro,  in  India,  two  distinct  forms  of  the 
native  oil  mill  One  of  these  is  used  alternately 
as  an  oil  or  sugar  mill ;  the  other,  of  which  there 
aro  some  modMcations,  is  a  mortar  with  revolving 
pestle,  and  is  of  wood  or  stone — generally  granite. 
Two  oxen  aro  harnessed  to  the  gearing,  which 
depends  from  the  upper  end  of  the  pestle ;  a  man 
sits  on  the  top  of  tne  mortar,  and  throws  in  the 
seeds  that  may  have  got  displaced.  The  mill 
grinds  twice  a  day,  a  fresh  man  and  team  being 
employed  on  each  occasion.  When  sesamum  oil 
is  to  be  made,  about  seventy  seen  measure,  or 
two  and  a  half  bushels,  of  seeds  are  thrown  in ; 
to  this  ten  seen,  or  two  quarts  and  three-quarters 
of  water,  are  gradually  added  ^  this,  on  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  grinding,  which  lasts  in  all  six 
hours,  unites  with  the  fibrous  portion  of  the  seed, 
and  forms  a  cake,  which,  when  removed,  leaves 
tbe  oil  clean  and  pure  at  the  bottom  of  the  mortar. 
From  this  it  is  taken  out  by  a  cocoanut-shell  cup, 
on  the  pestle  being  withdrawn.  Many  seed  oils 
are  made  almost  entirely  in  the  above  way. 
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The  oil  mills  at  Bombay,  Sarat,  Gambay,  Kur- 
achee,  etc.,  have  a  very  strong  wooden  frame 
ronnd  the  mouth  of  the  mortar ;  on  this  the  man 
who  keeps  the  seeds  in  order  sits.  In  Sind  a 
csmel  is  employed  to  drive  the  mill  instead  of 
bullocks.  Castor-oil  seed  is  thrown  into  the  mill 
like  other  seeds,  as  already  described;  when 
removed,  the  oil  requires  to  be  boiled  for  an  hour, 
and  then  strained  mrough  a  cloth,  to  free  it  of  the 
fragments  of  the  seed. 

Castor-oil,  made  from  either  the  small  or  large 
varieties  of  the  Ridnus,  is  an  exception.  This  is 
first  parched  in  pots  containing  something  more 
than  a  seer  each.  It  is  then  beaten  in  a  mortar 
and  formed  into  bells ;  of  these,  from  four  to  six- 
teen seers  are  put  in  an  earthenware  pot,  and 
boiled  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water  for  the 
space  of  five  hours,  frequent  care  being  taken  to 
stir  the  mixture  to  prevent  it  from  burning.  The 
oil  now  floats  on  the  surface,  and  is  skimmed  off  pure. 

The  cocoanut  palm  nut  is  first  stripped  of  its 
husk,  which  furnishes  the  substance  from  which 
coir  and  its  rope  is  made,  the  shell  is  broken,  and 
the  copra,  or  fatty  lining  enclosing  the  milk,  is 
taken  out  Three  maunds,  or  ninety  pounds  of 
copra,  are  thrown  into  the  mill  with  about  three 
gallons  (eleven  cutclia  seers)  of  water,  and  from 
this  is  produced  three  maimds,  or  seven  and  three- 
quarter  gallons  of  oil.  Copra,  in  its  unprepared 
state,  is  sold  slightly  dried  in  the  markets ;  it  is 
burned  in  iron  cribs  or  grates  on  the  tops  of  poles, 
as  torches  in  processions,  and  as  a  means  of 
illnmination  for  work  performed  in  the  open  air 
at  night.  In  1878-79,  826,408  cwt.  of  oU-cake, 
value  Hs.  9,95,648,  was  exported  from  India.  In 
the  year  1882-88,  the  export  of  oil -seeds  from 
India  was  648,184  tons,  value  Ks.  7,07,12,013; 
and  oils  to  the  value  of  Ks.  41,62,766.  Mr. 
Edward  Loarer's  processes  for  making  his  veget- 
able wax,  by  solidifying  castor-oil  by  sulphuric 
acid,  would  admit  of  that  oil  being  exported 
in  a  convenient  form.  By  one  process  the  solidify- 
ing cost  Rs.  4J-,  and  by  a  cheaper  process  only 
R  1-11-3  per  ton,  and  the  acid  is  got  rid  of  by 
remelting. — Balfour  in  Madras  Museum  Records; 
Do,,  Commercial  Products;  Eng.Cyc;  Simmonds; 
Roxh.;  Voigt;  G'Sh, ;  Cat.  Exhih.,  1861,  1862; 
Powell;  Low*s  Sarawak;  Indian  Field;  Madras 
Ex.  Jur.  Rep.  by  Drs.  Cleghom,  Scott,  and  Hunter, 
and  Lt.  H.  P.  Hawhes ;  Smithes  Chin,  Mat.  Med, ; 
Mr.  E.  Loarer  on  Vegetable  Wax. 

OIL  PAPER,  the  Yu-chi  of  the  Chinese,  is 
made  all  over  China,  by  brushing  over  paper  with 
castor-oil  or  some  other  drying  oil.  It  is  a  very 
useful  waterproof  paper,  answers  all  the  purposes 
of  oiled  silk,  and  is  so  cheap  that  it  may  be  neely 
used  and  frequently  changed, — no  small  matter  in 
the  treatment  of  wounds  in  a  warm  cfinutte. 

OIMA,  in  Persia,  an  overcoat  used  chiefly  when 
on  horseback.  It  resembles  a  lady^s  riding  habit, 
fitting  tight  to  the  body  from  the  neck  to  the 
waist,  where  it  is  gathered  into  plaits  or  folds,  and 
swells  out  above  the  girdle,  fallmg  in  ample  folds 
to  the  feet.    It  is  generally  made  of  broad-cloth. 

OITR,  a  lake  in  Japan,  formed  in  one  night, 
D.C.  280,  by  the  subsiding  of  the  ground. — Buist. 

OJHA,  a  snake-catcher.  Entnuls  of  birds  used 
by  the  Munda,  the  Ho,  and  Bhumij,  in  divination. 
— TT. 

OJHTAL,  a  Gond  tribe,  wandering  bards  and 
fowlers. 


OKELIS,  an  ancient  ruined  city,  according  tc 
Stcabo  and  Pliny,  the  seaport  of  the  Catabeni 
or  Gebantse,  and  long  the  centre  of  commeroc 
between  Earope  and  the  east  The  mins  are 
situated  inside  the  Straits  of  Bab-ul-Mandab, 
about  a  mile  inland,  at  a  place  called  by  the 
natives  Dakua. 

ORI-DON-TAKO.  The  Japanese  have  numer- 
ous festivals  and  holidays,  held  in  oommemoration 
of  aneestors,  deities,  warriors,  and  sages,  or  from 
some  untraced  ancient  custom.  That  at  the 
winter  solstice,  the  Oki-don-tako,  or  great  holi- 
day, lasts  fourteen  days.  It  is  a  peii<>d  <^  great 
rejoicing,  all  mercantile  accounts  are,  if  poasible, 
settled,  and  much  friendlv  intercourse  takes  place. 
The  Grokats  Seku  festival  at  the  summer  solstice, 
about  the  middle  of  June,  is  in  commemoration 
of  Grongen  Sama,  a  great  general,  to  whom  the 

S resent  dynasty  owes  its  origin,  and  the  Japanese 
ate  their  iHrUis  from  it     Banners  with  koi  or 
carp  are  hoisted  aloft  with  scarlet  streamers. 

UKKALA  or  Okkalega,  in  Mysore  and  Coorg, 
and  wherever  Canarese  is  spoken,  a  cultivator,  a 
farmer  or  tenant-farmer ;  sometimes  written  Wok- 
kalu.  In  Coorg  there  were  two  classes  of  slayes, — 
the  Wokkalu  Jamad-alu,  predial  slaves  attached 
to  the  individuals  owning  them,  and  sold  or  mort- 
gaged at  pleasure;  and  a  second,  the  Bhumi 
Jamad-alu,  attached  to  the  revenue  lands,  and 
only  transferable  with  the  lands.  The  Okkala  of 
the  Canarese  people,  the  Valala  of  the  Tamil  race, 
the  Kama,  Reddi,  Naek  or  Naidu  of  the  Teling, 
the  Kunbi  and  Kurmi  of  Maharashtra,  the  Khasa 
and  Kaibarttaof  Ben^,  and  the  Jat  of  N.W.  India, 
are  the  chief  cultivating  races. 
OLAX  SCANDENS.    Roxb. 

Kot6kebap&JDamQAhte,T£L.  I  Turka-vepAy     .    •    Tel. 
Marike  maUe, ...        „    | 

A  shrub  of  the  Coromandel  forests.  Olax 
scandens  and  0.  Zeylanica  do  not  extend,  tho 
former  beyond  Rajmahal,  and  the  latter  tlio 
Peninsula.  0.  nana,  allied  in  structure  to  them, 
was  found  by  Dr.  Hamilton  at  Gorakhpur,  and  in 
laiige  quantitieB  on  the  banks  iA  the  Tons  and 
Jumna,  within  the  mountains,  and  beyond  31°  of 
northern  latitude. — Roxb.  L  p.  163 ;  Royki's  ///. 

OLAY,  also  Ola.    Tam. 
Pattay,Tar-ka-patta,HiND.  (  Neriku,Tat-aka,TAM.TEL. 

Palm-leaves  prepared  for  writing  on.  These 
are  made  smooth  by  being  darned  and  then 
repeatedly  drawn  between  two  blocks  of  wood. 
The  dried  raw  leaves  are  called  Karak  ola, 
and  the  finest  prepared  leaves,  Pusk  ola;  but 
Ola  or  Ohiy  is  the  Tamil  vernacular  name  by 
which  the  people  designate  the  leaves,  when  pre- 
pared for  being  written  upon.  These  are  prepared 
from  the  leaves  of  the  palmyra  (Borassus  flabelii- 
formis),  the  cocoanut  tree,  and  the  Talipot  palm 
(Corypha  umbraculifera).  The  oldest  mndn 
author  who  alludes  to  writing  on  the  Olay  is 
Panini,  a  grammarian  who  resided  at  Arittuwaram, 
near  the  source  of  the  Ganges.  Pliny  says 
expressly  (lib.  xiii.  cap.  2)  that  the  most  SDcieiit 
wa^  of  writing  was  upon  leaves  of  pahns,  from 
which  it  is  believed  that  the  leaf  (folium)  of  a 
book  came  to  be  synonymous  wiUt  that  of  a  plant 
The  Olay  are  written  upon  with  a  style,  which  is 

gointed  with  steel,  and  its  handle  sometimes 
ighly  ornamented.  Durinff  the  operation  of 
writing,  the  leaf  is  supported  by  the  left  hand, 
and  the  letters  are  cut  or  scratched  npon  its 
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saiface  with  the  sMe^  which  is  kept  always  in  the 
nme  j^tkn,  and  the  leaf  k  moved  to  the  left 
hand  side  hy  means  of  the  thnmb.    To  render  the 
clisncters  more  legible,  the  engraved  lines  are 
oftTsaignally  filled  by  smearing  the  leaves  with 
fresh  cow-dmig,  which  is  tinged  black  by  rabbins 
the  lines  over  with  cocoanut  oil,  or  a  mixture  <3 
oil  and  charcoal  ^wder ;  and  for  the  same  object, 
in  Cevion,  an  oil  called  Doomale  is  sometunes 
robbed  on  the  letters  with  a  borned  rag.    All  the 
saoed  books  of  the  Hindus,  Burmese,  Singhalese, 
etc.,  aie^  still  made  of  these  Olay,  some  of  them 
being  highly  ornamented.     All  accounts  in  the 
Tilkge  revenue  department,  all  grants  of  land, 
laas^  and  all  the  accounts  in  shops,  are  still  kept 
on  these  leaves,  and  they  are  likewise  sent  as 
lettera    Pahn-leaf  books  are  never  much  beyond 
two  feet  in  length  and  two  inches  in  breadth: 
they  are  said  to  last  from  one  to  four  or  five  hundrea 
yean.    In  the  Peninsula  of  India,  the  Olay  are 
prepared  from  the  leaves  of  the  palmyra  palm ;  the 
paoam  olay,  which  are  taken  while  tender,  and  the 
&t  portions  being  cat  into  strips,  and  freed  from 
the  ribs  and  Woo<fy  tendons,  are  boiled  and  after- 
wards dried,  first  in  the  shade  and  afterwards  in 
the  son.    In  Ceylon,  Olay  are  also  made  from  the 
firied  strips  of  the  young  leaves  of  the  Talipot 
paSm  tree.    The  palmyra  palm  ola  are  called  by 
:be  Singhalese  Karak  ola,  and  applied  to  the  more 
ordina^  purposffl.    But  ike  still  finer  description, 
olkd  rink  olay,  is  prepared  in  the  temples  by  the 
Saouaiero  priests  and  novices,  who,  after  damping 
the  Kank  ola,  draw  it  tightly  over  the  sharp  edge 
oi  a  board,  so  as  to  remove  all  inequalities,  and 
Teadet  it  polished  and  smooth. — Seeman, 

OLD  MAN  of  tlie  Motmtain,  the  name  by  which 
the  Crasaders  designated  a  follower  of  the  shiah 
stctarian,  Hasan>us-Sabah.  It  was  a  translation 
('f  Shaikh-ul- Jabal.  Al- Jabal^  literally  the  moun- 
tain, was  the  old  Asiatic  name  for  the  whole  of  the 
Texy  mountainous  quarter  of  Irak-i-Ajam,  which 
Iks  between  Hanaadan  and  Kirmanshah.  It 
stretches  far  to  the  8.W.  of  the  Caspian  range, 
uid  comprises  Mount  Elwund,  the  Orontes  of  the 
indents,  this  branch  also  bearing  the  appellation 
Elhon.  A  ookmy  of  the  fanatics,  under  the  leading 
of  one  of  Hasan-ns-Sabah's  most  odious  represent- 
^res,  settled  themselves  amongst  the  heights  of 
I^lianon,  and  have  been  variously  called  Ismailans, 
Btthenians,  and  Assassins,  and  doringthe  crusades, 
^  or  one  of  his  successors  was  known  as  the  Old 
^  of  the  Mountain. 

OLEACE^.  Undley.  The  olive  tribe  of  plants, 
ecanpriaing  12  Indian  genera,  viz.  Olea.  Linodera, 
Ugastnim,  ^ynnga,  raohyderma,  Myxopymm, 
<^Wdro8pennam«  Chnus,  Jasminum,  Myctanthes,' 
^'wvmthiis,  Schiebera.  Oleaoese  occur  in  Nepal, 
t^  Himalaya  and  the  Khassya  mountains,  tiie  two 
l^eunsiilas,  Ceylon,  Java,  and  the  Moluccas.  In 
pcet  oQ  plantB  the  oil  is  yielded  by  the  seed,  but 
Q  this  tnoe  the  oil  is  contained  in  the  pericarp. 

Juminam  gnandifloram,  Linn.,  all  India. 

J.  revohttniDy  SHm,,  Kamaon. 

XyctufflMs  MiMr-triatk,  Linn.,  all  India. 

AflBaathna  fiagvaM,  Xour.,  Hhnalaya. 

<>lea  Mtiva,  Mpff.,  iUeppo.  Lebanon. 

O.  Ganfateri,  TAw..  CejW 

0.  fngtaosy  Tkmnb.,  Ooehin-China,  China,  Japan. 

0.  gnadiflofa,  Watt-^  Kepat 

0.  attcBWla,  WaU^  Hartaban. 

0.  eUvafay  O.  JMuLf  China. 

^>'  glwHimffia,  Wm.,  Dchra,  Kamaon,  Ceylon. 


O.  Eoropea,  Linn, 

O.  f ermginea,  JKoyfe,  Sind« 

O.  dentata,  WalL,  Burma. 

O.  Boxborghiana,  Rom,  and  Sck,,  Chcar  moantaina. 

O.  dioiea,  MooA.,  Chittagong. 

O.  acuminata,  Wall,,  Nepal. 

O.  myrtifolia,  WaU.,  N.E.  Benga]. 

Llnooiera  dichotoma,  W<ilL,  Coromandel. 

L.  ramiflora,  Wall.^  Moluocas. 

L.  intermadea,  Wight. 

L.  Malabarica,  WalL 

L.  macrophylk,  WalL,  Sylhet. 

L.  purpurea.  VahL,  Ceylon. 

Ligustrum  Japooioum,  Tkunb.,  Nepal,  Japan* 

L.  oompactum,  Hook. 

L.  mierophyllum,  Bedd, 

L.  Nepalenae,  WalL 

L.  robuatum,  ffool\ 

L.  Tulgare,  Linn. 

L.  btacteoUtum,  D.  Don,,  Nepal. 

L.  lueidnm.  Ait.,  China. 

Schrebera  Swietenoidea,  Boxb.,^  all  India. 

Fraxinus  Chinensis,  Boncb.,  China. 

F.  excelsior,  Linn. 

F.  floribunda,  WalL 

F.  Moorcroftiana,  WaU. 

Omus  floribunda,  O.  Don.^  Nepal. 

O.  urophylla,  O.  Don.,  Khckssya. 

Syringa  Chinensis,  Willd.y  China. 

8.  Persica,  Linn.,  Persia. 

S.  emodi,  WalL 

8.  Tulgaria,  lAnn, 

Paohyderma  Javanica,  BL,  Java. 

Myxopyrum  nervosum,  BL,  Java. 

The  olive  tree  of  Europe  grows  easily  in  India. 
O.  glandulifera,  WalL,  of  the  Central  Province 
of  Ceylon,  grows  at  from  2000  to  4000  feet  eleva- 
tion, and  on  the  mountains  near  Dehra  Boon 
and  Kamaon.  Olive-wood  is  imported  from  the 
Mediterranean  countries  into  Britain.  It  is  veined 
with  dark  grey,  and  resembles  boxwood  in  tex- 
ture, but  is  softer.  The  knotted  and  curled  roots 
are  made  into  embossed  boxes.  This  is  done  by 
means  of  pressure  in  engraved  moulds  of  metal. 
Dr.  Wight  describes  Olea  linocieroides,  polygama, 
and  robusfca.  The  genus  Olea  seems  opposed  to 
great  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  as  Dr.  Boyle  had 
only  seen  species  in  sheltered  valleys  and  at 
moderate  elevations  in  the  Hima]aya,-^lea  glan- 
dulifera at  Suhansudbara  and  the  valley  leading 
to  Kuerkuli,  as  well  as  near  Jurripani,  and 
Olea  ferruginea  in  the  valleys  of  the  Jumna  and 
Sutlej.  Olea  acuminata  extends  from  Kamaon  to 
Sylhet  and  Penang.  Olea  robusta  is  Roxburgh  s 
PhiUynea  robusta.  Dr.  Thomson  says  that  near 
the  Chenab,  passing  some  farmhouses  surrounded 
by  fields,  he  entered  a  scattered  wood  of  wild  olive 
trees  (Olea  euspidata^  mixed  with  zizyphus  and 
wild  pomegranate.  On  the  summit  of  a  pass  in 
the  Outer  Himalayas,  which  was  not  more  than 
6000  feet,  he  found  a  beautiful  gentian  (G.  karru 
of  Royle)  and  a  yellow  spinous  astngalua. — 
Thomson;  Cleg,;  Voigt;  Thw.;  Royle;  Gamble, 

OLEA  CUSPIDATA.  Thomson.  Olive  tree. 
Kahu,  HiMD.  Grows  in  the  valley  of  Parbati; 
varies  much  in  the  shape  of  ita  leaves,  and  Dr. 
Cle^^m  says,  appears  to  be  O.  Europea. 

OLEA  DIOIOA.     Roxh,  i.  106.    Indian  olive. 

of  Sylhbt. 

This  pretty  large  tree  grows  in  Chittagong, 
Sylhet,  and  in  Coimbatore,  and  is  common  in 
the  forests  of  Oanara  and  Sunda,  on  the  ghats, 
but  seldom  below  or  inland  above.  The  wood  is 
white,  strong,  compact,  and  useful,  and  might  be 
creosotcd  with  effect.    The  timber  of  this  tree  is 


Burnt  nuge, .    .    .    Cak.  |  Atta-jam  . 
KttrambUjPar  jambyMAHB.  |  Koli  maram. 
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reckoned  excellent,  and  is  put  to  many  uses  bj 
the  inhabitants  of  Sylhet — Wight;  Gibson ;  Voigt 

OLEA  EUROPEA.    Linn, 
O.  femiginea,  Bopk.  \  O.  cuspidata,  Wall, 


Zaitan,  Zait,  An.,  Pees. 
Will,  .  .  .  Kanawab. 
Kan,  Kaha,  Ko,       Panj. 


Wi,  Will, 
Khwan,   . 
Ban  kau, . 


SUTLKJ. 
TR.-IND. 


»» 


This  tree  is  a  native  of  the  S.  of  Europe,  of 
Persia,  and  of  many  places  in  the  Panjab  and 
valleys  of  its  rivers.  It  is  abundant  in  Trans- 
Indus  from  the  ^in's  level,  and  in  the  Salt  Range, 
common  in  the  W.  part  of  the  Siwalik  tract,  and 
over  a  considerable  part  of  Hazara  (where  it  is 
remarkably  fine  below  Tret),  and  is  found  on  the 
Ghenab,  Ravi,  and  Sutlej,  reaching  up  to  6000 
feet  on  that  river.  It  is  found  in  the  hills  of  the 
£.  Panjab,  but  is  more  common  in  the  Salt  Range, 
Hazara,  and  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  from  3(K)0 
to  5000  feet,  along  with  Quercus  ilex.  It  is  also 
found  in  the  Jumna  basin  to  the  eastward. 

Many  varieties  of  this  plant  are  known  in  the 
S.  of  Europe,  two  of  which  have  been  long  dis- 
tinguished, the  wild  and  the  cultivated.  The 
former  is  an  evergreen  shrub  or  low  tree,  with 
spiny  branches  and  round  twigs  ;  the  latter  is  a 
taller  tree,  without  spines,  and  with  four-angled 
twigs.  The  wild  olive  is  indigenous  to  Syria,  Greece, 
and  Africa,  on  the  lower  slopes  of  Mount  Atlas. 
The  cultivated  species  grows  spontaneously  in 
Syria,  is  easily  reared  in  Spain,  Italy,  the  S.  of 
France,  and  the  Ionian  Islands.  Wherever  it  has 
been  tried  on  the  sea-coasts  of  Australia,  the 
success  has  been  complete.  The  olive  tree  is  also 
grown  in  Hong-Kong,  along  the  coast  of  Morocco, 
but  particularly  to  the  south ;  the  trees  are  planted 
in  TOWS.  They  take  care  to  water  them,  the  better 
to  preserve  the  fruit. 

Olea  Europea  has  21  Spanish  varieties  and  13 
French  varieties.  Its  fruit  yields  olive  oil.  It  is 
obtained  by  pressure,  but  the  kernels  must  not  be 
crushed,  as  then  a  disagreeable  taste  is  imparted. 
European  olive  trees  were  imported  into  the 
Panjab,  in  order  to  test  the  effect  of  grafting  on 
the  Panjab  variety.  The  olive  is  of  alow  growth ; 
trees  80  years  of  age  measure  only  from  27  to 
80  inches  in  circumference  at  the  lower  part  of 
their  trunks.  The  produce  in  fruit  and  oil  is 
regulated  by  the  age  of  the  trees,  whidi  are  fre- 
quently little  fortunes  to  their  owners.  One  at 
Villefiunche  produced  on  an  average,  in  good 
seasons,  from  200  to  230  lbs.  of  oil.  The  wood 
is  hard,  heavy,  compact,  strong,  and  dose- 
grained,  and  is  the  best  for  cogs  of  wheels.  It  is 
also  used  for  agricultural  implements,  cotton- 
wheels,  walking-sticks,  in  turnery,  and  for  combs. 
The  crooked  timbers  are  largely  used  for  the 
knees  of  boats  on  the  Indus  near  Attock.  On 
the  Ghenab,  at  one  place  Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart  found 
the  twigs  used  for  tne  short  suapending  rope  of 
the  jhula  (see  Parotia\  for  whion  purpose,  now- 
ever,  the  people  said  it  did  not  answer  well. 
Elphinstone  savs  that  the  Sherwani  tribe  eat  tiie 
fruit,  both  fresh  and  dry ;  but  there  is  little  fleshy 
pericarp  to  eat,  even  were  it  pleasant  to  tibe  taste, 
which  it  is  not — Powell;  Stewart;  Cleghom; 
Eoyle^  HI ;  Mat,  Medico. 

OLEA  FRAGRANS,  the  Lanhoa  or  Kwei  hwa 
of  the  Ohinese,  is  a  yellow-blossomed  variety, 
largely  cultivated  in  Ghina,  and  is  one  of  their  most 
favourite  flowers.  It  forms  a  good-sized  bush, 
about  as  large  as  a  lilac,  and  flowers  in  the  autumn. 


There  are  three  or  four  varieties,  the  main  dif- 
ference between  them  consisting  in  tiie  colour  of 
their   blossoms.      Those   kinds   which    produce 
brownish-yellow  flowers  are  the  finest,  and  are 
most  highly  esteemed  by  the  natives.    The  bushes 
are  seen  growing  near  all  the  villages  iu  the  N.E. 
provinces  of  the  empire,  and  are  plentiful   in 
gardens  and  nurseries.    When  they  are  in  flower 
in  the  autumnal  months,  the  air  in  their  vicinity 
is  literally  loaded  with  the  most  delicious  perfume. 
One  tree  is  enough  to  scent  a  whole  garden.     The 
flowers  are  a  source  of  great  profit  to  the  Chinese 
cottages,  as  well  as  to  we  nurserymen,  who  pro- 
duce them  in  large  quantities  for  the  market,  to 
meet  the  great  demand  for  them  in  all  the  largo 
towns.    £adies  are  fond  of  wearing  wreaths  of 
them  in  their  hair ;  they  are  also  dried  and  placed 
in  ornamental  jars,  in  the  same  way  as  rose-leaves 
are. used  in  Europe ;  and  thev  are  used  largely  for 
mixing  with  the  finer  kind  of  tea,  in  order  to  give 
it  an  agreeable  perfume. — Royle ;  Roxb, ;  Williams* 
Middle  Kingdom^  p.  288 ;  Fortune's  Tea  Districts, 

OLEA  GARDNERI.  Thw,  A  tree  of  the 
Gentral  Province  of  Geylon,  growing  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  5000  to  8000  feet.— 3T&t£». 

OLEA  GLANDULIFERA.  Wall.  A  very 
large  tree  of  the  Gentral  Province  of  Ceylon, 
growing  at  an  elevation  of  2000  to  4000  feet  It  is 
abundant  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Neilgherries 
(Ouchterlony's  valley),  elevation  4600  feet,  also 
on  the  Animallays,  and  it  is  found  in  NepaJ.  It 
is  by  far  the  largest  of  the  genus ;  but  Dr.  Wight 
found  it  in  woods  about  the  Avalanchi  as  a  small 
tree ;  this  was  probably  owing  to  the  elevation 
(6000  {eei).—Beddome ;  Thw.  En.  PI.  Zeyl.  p.  188. 

OLEANDER,  Nerium  oleander,  is  called  also 
the  rose-bay  and  sponge  laurel  It  is  a  native  of 
the  warm  parts  of  Europe,  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
the  Lower  Himalavas;  common  in  gardens  all 
over  India.  The  whole  plant  is  impregnated  with 
a  dangerous  principle,  wnich  has  not  as  yet  been 
insnlated.  Its  activity  and  vc^tility  are  very 
great ;  it  is  even  a  popular  belief  that  the  vapour 
of  the  flowers  in  a  close  apartment  will  prove 
poisonous.  Externally  the  leaves  and  bark  have 
been  used  (and  sometimes  even  internally)  as  a 
remedy  in  herpes  and  itch.  The  rasped  wood  is 
employed  as  ratsbane.  The  wood  itself  is  used 
by  some  eastern  nations  as  the  best  material  for 
gunpowder  charooal — OfSh.  p.  445. 

OLEARIUS  was  secreta^  to  tlie  Duke  of 
flolstein^s  embassy  to  Russia  and  Persia  in  1638-39. 

OLEASTER  PLUM,  fruit  of  the  Elfieaguua 
conf  erta,  which  abounds  in  parts  of  the  Tenasserim 
jungles.  Its  sour  red  plam  makes  very  good  tarts 
and  jellies. — Mason. 

OLEUM  NIGRUM.  Lat.  Malkungunee,  Tam.  j 
This  oil  is  a  stimulant  diaphoretic  used  in  Beri-beri.  \ 
It  is  made  by  putting  the  seeds  of  Gelastrus  pani- 
culata,  with  benzoin,  cloves,  nutmegs,  and  mace, 
into  a  perforated  earthen  pot,  and  then  obtaining, 
by  a  kind  of  distillatio  per  descensum,  into  another 
pot  below,  a  black  empyreumatic  oil. — Powell 

OLGANA,  a  low  caste  tribe  of  Gujerat 

OLI.    Tel.    A  marriage  portion. 

OLIBANUM,  Incense. 
Kandur,  Luban,  .  Abab. 
Ganda  baroza,  .  Beng. 
Ju-hiane,  T'au-ju,  Ohin. 
Hiun-luh-hiang,  .  ,, 
Avul  kundur,  .  .  DuK, 
Bnoens, Fa. 


Ger. 
.  Or. 
Hind. 


TVeiranch, .    .    . 

Sidl-gond,  .    .    . 
Kundur  zachir,  .       „ 
Labuniva,  .    .    .  Striac. 
Paranghi  sambnmi,  Tam. 
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OLIOS  TAPROBANUS. 


OMAN. 


TliiB  was  the  tenkinoeDBe  used  by  the  andents 
in  their  TeligioaB  ceremonieB.  Mobcb  speaks  of  it 
in  EzodoB  xxx.  84.  There  are  now  three  kinds 
koown  in  commerce, — ^the  African,  Arabian,  and 
the  E.Indian, — all  of  which  seem  tobeobtainedfrom 
ppedefi  of  Boewellia.  R  thmifera  grows  in  N.  and 
Central  India,  and  the  existence  of  this  kind,  as 
well  as  of  the  Arabian,  was  known  to  Dioscorides. 
In  commerce,  the  Arabian  is  known  as  male  or 
tear  olibannm,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  E.  Indian 
or  etslactitac  olibannm.  Mr.  Yaughan  mentions 
that,  from  Bandar-Mait,  the  Luban  maiti  is 
imported  into  the  Aden  market  for  sale;  from 
Bandar- Angore,  the  Luban  nankar,  or  angore; 
and  from  the  ports  of  Ras  Boorree,  Khor  Bandar, 
Alhola,  Moiya,  and  Bandar  Khasooin  in  the 
coontry  of  the  Wnrsangali  and  Mijerthen  Somali, 
about  Cupe  Guardafni.  The  drug  is  coUected  in 
March,  April,  and  May,  and  chiefly  finds  its  way 
to  Bombay  through  the  entrepots  of  Macula  and 
Shefar. 

African  olibannm  is  also  imported  into  Vienna 
and  MarseilleB  from  Sues,  and  is  obtained  from 
Arabia  and  the  E.  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  mentioned 
bj  Dr.  Peretra  as  occurring  in  smaller  tears  than 
the  Indian  yariety,  yellowish  or  reddish,  and 
intermixed  with  cry^als  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
One  kind  of  African  olibannm  is  no  doubt  pro- 
duced on  the  hiUs  of  tiie  Somali  coast  westward 
from  G^pe  Guaidafui,  and  carried  to  the  Arabian 
coast  chiefly  by  natiTe  boats  from  Macula. 

The  Arabian  olibanum  tree  grows  on  tbe  side 

of  the  mountains  in  the  Nejd  or  highlands,  and 

near  the  Sahila  or  sea-coast,  also  between  lat  17° 

SO*  N.  and  long.  55^  47'  E.,  where  the  desert  ends 

and  the  wooded  mountain  region  begins,  and  is 

oported  from  all  the  ports  in  the  coast  line  S.W. 

to  the  town  of  Damkote,  in  the  Alkammar  bay, 

m  k)ng.  62°  47'  E.    Good  olibanum,  as  met  with 

in  Bombay,  is  in  eemitransparent  tears,  of  a  light 

▼ellow  ookNir,   sometimes  inclining  to  white; 

brittle  and  adheaore  when  warm ;  when  burnt  the 

odour  18  rery  agreeable ;  its  taste  is  bitterish,  and 

aomewhat  pungent  and  aromatic    Olibanum  was 

used  in  nearly  all  the  religious  ceremonies  of 

aatiqiufej,  and  now  is  chiefly  employed  in  f umi- 

estiona,  and  in  the  ceremonies  of  tbe  Greek  and 

Catholie  Ghurchea.    It  is  imported  into  Bombay 

hom  the  Persian  Gulf.    The  superior  or  garbled 

qoafities  are  re-exported  to  England  and  France, 

ind  the  inferior  or  refuse  kinds  to  China. 

OLIOS  TAFBOBANUS,  a  Ceylon  spider,  very 
ooouDon  and  oonspiouous  from  the  fiery  hue  of 
tbe  mider  snrlaoe. — Tennanfs  Ceylon. 
OLIVE. 

^jtan,  Ae.,  Hikd.  ,  Pees,  i  Bua*     .    . 
^**  .    .  Dak.,  Sw.    Axeitonua, 


Ottr. 

m 
&t,. 


DUT. 
.   GSB. 

.      It. 
Malay. 


IfaslitBhiiiii, 
Aeeitonas, 
SuBjlis,     • 


Maleal. 

,  POBT. 

•  Bus. 
.    .Sp. 

TUBK. 


The  olif e  tree  is  noticed  under  Olea  Enropea. 
The  fndt  is  oval,  rounded  at  both  ends,  about  one 
i^  k»g,  smooth,  shining  green;  its  sarcocarp 
^7i  BQccnlentb  Oliyes,  when  fresh,  have  a 
"nh  and  extremely  bitter  taste ;  and  they  are 
*^Bik  only  after  haying  been  steeped  for  several 
^TB  in  a  ley  of  wood  uhes,  and  then  pickled  in  a 
Btrong  adotion  of  muriate  of  soda.  They  are 
°^y  vatoed  on  account  of  the  oil  obtained  from 
^*>fl&i  hot  are  also  eaten  as  an  article  of  dessert 


The  kernels  or  stones  of  the  fruit  are  elaborately 
carved  in  China,  and  set  in  gold  sa  brooches  and 
bracelets.— 0'iS7t.;  Fatt/Jbicr.    See  Olea. 

OLIVE  OIL. 


Hnile  de  olives,  .  .  Fr. 
Baamol,  ....  Ger. 
Zaitankatel,  .  .  Hind. 
Olio  d'uliva,    ...    It. 


Mioyak  zet,  .  .  Malay. 
Oloo  das  azeitonas,  Port. 
Aoeite  de  aoeitnnas,  .    Sp. 


Olive  oil,  from  the  fruit  of  the  Olea  Europea,  in 
largely  imported  into  Britain  from  Italy,  Spain, 
France,  Turkey,  the  Ionian  Islands,  Chili,  etc. 
23,202  tuns  were  imported  in  1870.  The  fruit  is 
a  drape  about  the  size  and  colour  of  a  damson. 
Its  fleshy  pericarp  yields  by  expression  the  olive 
oil  of  commerce.  Spanish  or  Castile  soap  is  made 
by  mixing  olive  oil  and  soda,  while  soft  soap  is  made 
by  mixing  the  oil  with  potash.  It  is  used  largely 
as  an  aliment ;  also  extensively  for  soaps,  cerates, 
liniments,  plasters.  Five  gidlons  of  dive,  rape- 
seed,  or  other  oils  are  used  in  the  preparation  of 
every  pack  of  wool  for  cloth  (independent  of  the 
quantity  used  for  soap  applicable  to  the  woollen 
manufactures).  In  1882,  Great  Britain  imported 
23,190  tuns,  value  £937,601.  Olive  oil  may  be 
taken  as  the  type  of  the  fatty  or  fixed,  called 
also  expressed,  .oils.  It  is  of  a  pale-iyollow  or  of  a 
light  yellowish-green  colour,  without  smell  when 
fresh,  having  a  bland,  somewhat  sweetish,  fatty 
taste.  It  is  ver^  limpid.  Olive  oil  adulterated 
with  other  oils  is  distinguished  by  not  congeal- 
ing at  the  same  temperature  as  olive  oil,  also  by 
retaining  air  when  shaken  up  more  readily  than 
pure  olive  oil.  The  oil  of  the  Sesamum  orientale, 
of  the  arachis,  and  of  the  poppy  are  perfect  sub- 
stitutes for  the  olive  oil  for  mediciual  and  phar- 
maceutical uses. 

OLLI.  Tah.  Bars  of  steely  iron,  drawn  out 
from  the  vuttom  obtained  in  clay  crucibles. 

OLLUCK.  Tau.  a  Madras  dry  measure,  the 
eighth  part  of  a  puddy,  and  the  twentieth  part  of 
a  gallon =11719  cubic  inches.— 5immo7M/»'  Diet. 

0*M  !  A  mystic  monosyllable  or  ejaculation  by 
Hindus,  which  is  supposed  to  be  uttered  in  place 
of  naming  the  Supreme  Being.  Hindus,  from  its 
awful  and  sacred  meaning,  hesitate  to  pronounce 
his  name  aloud,  and  place  one  of  their  hands 
before  their  mouths  and  say  Om !  A  Brahman 
beginning  or  ending  a  lecture  of  the  Veda  (or  the 
recital  of  any  holy  strain),  must  always  pronounce 
to  himself  the  syllable  O^m.  From  various 
passages  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  Mr.  Colebrooke 
and  oUier  authorities  think  it  may  be  collected 
that  A.O.M.  or  A.U.M.  is  interpreted  to  signify 
Brahm,  the  Supreme  Being,  under  his  three  sreat 
attributes  of  the  creator,  the  preserver,  and  the 
destroyer,  the  letters  standing  in  succession  for 
the  attributes  as  they  are  described.  -Om  is  also 
supposed  to  express  the  words  of  the  Gayatri,  a 
passage  in  the  Veda  which  is  imparted  to  the 
youthful  Brahman  at  his  initiation  into  the 
mysteries  of  his  faith.  Its  words  are,  —  0*m! 
BhilrbhuvS  ssuvftha,0'm !  Tatsa  vit^hru varennyftm, 
B'hargo  devftssyfi  dhimahi  dhiyo  yonaha  pracho 
dayath:  We  meditate  on  the  desirable  light  of 
the  divine  Savitri  (the  sunV  who  influences  our 
holy  rites.  See  Gayatri.  O'm  TA-U.M.)  is  also 
imagined  to  be  a  monogram  of  the  tnad,  the 
initials  of  Aditi,  Yaruna,  and  Mitra. 

OMAN  is  the  S.E.  region  of  Arabia,  from  Ras- 
ul-Hud  on  the  S.  to  Zobara  or  Shargah  island  on 
the  N.E.    It  is  divided  into  two  principalities,— 
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Rastag,  with  MoBcat  as  its  capital,  and  Seer  or 
Julfar,  with  Ras-id-Ehyma  as  its  chief  town.    It 
has  from  time  immemorial  been  held  by  two  Arab 
tribes, — the  Beni  Yemen  or  Beni  Hinavi  and  the 
Beni  Nasir  or  Beni  Ghafri.    Oman  was  originally 
peopled  from  Persia,  but  the  Arab  tribe  ul-iesdee, 
from  Nejd,  early  conquered  it.    They  accepted 
Islam,  and  ultimately  adopted  the  Sunni  form 
of  religion.    The  Joasmi  are  descendants  of  the 
Nejd  Arabs.    Its  yalleys  are  occupied  by  different 
tribes,  each  with  its  own  shaikh.    The  Wahabee 
Arabs  conquered  Seer,  including  Bas-ul-Khyma. 
The  Hinayi  ami  Ghafri  are  the  two  Arab  tribes 
who  hare  been  most  prominent  in  Oman.    The 
Yaiabi  and  Syudi,  to  the  last  of  which  the  family 
of  the  present  sultans  belong,  are  both  branches 
of  the  Hinavi.    The  Joasmi  are  descended  from 
the  Ghafri.    Oman,  it  is  said,  was  colonized  four 
centuries  B.c.  by  the  Hinavi  tribe,  led  by  Malik 
bin  Fakham,  of   the  province  of   Nejd.     The 
Ghafri  entered    Oman  after  the    Hinavi   were 
settled,  but  the  Hinavi  continued  dominant  almost 
continuously  until  nearly  the  dose  of  the  18th 
century.    The  tribes  and  their  fighting  men  are, 
east  and  south  of  Muscat, — 


Harth,  .  •  .  •  2,000 
Masaakeeah, .  .  •  4,000 
Beni  Boo  Hasan,  .  18,000 
Hajrieen, .  .  .  .  1,000 
Habbea,  ....  700 
B«ni  Bawahiyah,  .  600 
BoniKiam,  3,000  to  3,500 
Beni  Wahibah, .    .    1,200 

Hishm 700 

Beni  Boo  Ali,  3,000  to  3,500 


Jeneba,  •  •  •  •  10,000 
Beni  Jaabe,  Indahi, 

Sidbi,  and  Beh- 

bewi,  ....  10,000 
Huddabei,     .    .    .       500 

Jenadie 2,000 

Beni  Aamr,  .  .  .  1,200 
Jeal-i-Saad,  .  .  .  15,000 
Wadi  Maaweel  tribes,  2,000 
Zabnah  tribes,  .    .  12,000 


The  Ba7iu  Noaimi  thbe  could  furnish  20,000 
effective  men ;  they  are  mostly  shepherds,  and 
live  S.W.  of  Boraimi,  with  a  small  number  at 
Ayman,  near  Shargah. 

The  Beni  Katah,  within  two  days  of  Boraimi, 
8000, 

Beni  Kadb  is  a  branch  of  the  Noaimi,  4000; 
they  dwell  in  Dhahirah  near  Obra,  one  day  to  the 
eastward  of  it 

Duma,  20,000,  in  Hajar,  near  Jabal-ul-Akhdar, 
half  a  day  to  the  north  of  this  place. 

AU  Wahibah,  80,000,  12  miles  S.  of  Rastag. 

Belli  Mohairy  1000,  one  day  inland,  south  of 
Shai^gah. 

MatarisJi,  500  men,  nioo  miles  south  of  Boo 
Haile,  inland. 

OMANDER.  Singh.  A  variety  of  Goromandel 
or  Galamander  wood  of  Geylon. 

OMAR,  a  khalif  of  the  Arab  Muhammadans  who 
succeeded  Abubakr.  On  the  death  of  Mahomiod, 
Abubaikr  was  elected  as  his  successor,  and  alter 
a  reign  of  two  years  was  succeeded  by  Omar,  Who 
was  aBsaasinated  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign. 
His  khalifat  was  a  period  of  great  extension  of 
Muhammadanism.  He  sent  an  expedition  into  Sind, 
which  was  partly  overrun.  He  built  Bassora  in 
the  15th  yoBx  of  the  Hijira,  to  secure  the  trade  of 
Sind,  Gujerat,  India,  rersia,  and  Arabia.  His 
general,  Saad  (or,  as  some  say,  Abdullah,  son  of 
Omar),  in  a.d.  (550  defeated  Yezidejird.  Yezdejird 
was  then  on  his  return  from  Khorasan,  and  for 
the  last  time  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
subjects  at  Kadesia,  was  defeated,  and  an  end 
put  to  the  Persian  empire.  He  imposed  the 
kbiraj  ou  Syria.  He  was  assassinated  in  a 
mosque  at  Jerusalem,  and  his  tomb  is  still  shown 
there.    Omar  was  succeeded  by  Othman,  and  tiien, 


in  A.D.  656,  AU  became  khalif.  With  Ali*B  rale 
severe  political  convulsions  ensued.  The  earii6Bt> 
arose  from  the  intrigues  of  Ayesha,  and  after  such 
were  settied,  the  governor  of  Syria,  Moawiyah  ibn. 
Abi  Sofian,  threw  off  his  alleffiance  to  Ali,  and  had. 
himself  proclaimed  khalif  of  we  western  provincea. 
An  app^  to  arms  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Ali,  after 
a  desultory  war  of  102  days,  and  Ali  then  retired. 
to  Kuffa  in  Chaldsoa,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 

OMAR  KHAYYAM,  a  native  of  Naiahapor^ 
in  Khorasan,  a  famous  poet,  author  of  Bubaiyat 
or  stanzas.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  tent-maker, 
and  Khayyam  was  his  takhallus  or  literary  Utle. 

OMEN.  Saenn,  Shugun,  Hind.  Omene  are 
carofully  watched  for  by  HinduB.  The  Tamil 
people  are  great  slaves  to  them.  Every  book 
hawker  carries  about  works  on  divination.  If  a 
lizard  chirp  when  any  undertaking  is  {Kroposedy 
this  is  considered  a  sufficient  reason  for  its  aban- 
donment They  have,  however,  a  proverb,  '  The 
lizard  which  was  the  oracle  of  the  whole  Tillage, 
has  fallen  into  the  broth.'  The  following  are 
favourable  omeos  when  accidentally  met  with,  viz. 
fish,  curdled  milk,  full  water-pots,  the  saras  (Grus 
antiffone),  a  pair  of  Brahmauy  ducks  (Casarca 
rutila),  doves,  etc.,  and  the  jay  (Garrulus), 
at  the  beginning  of  l^e  rent-coUeeting  season. 
Unlucky  omens  are  a  one-eyed  person,  an  empty 
water-pot,  one  of  the  Kahar  race  without  a  load, 
foxes,  hares,  crows,  jackal  to  his  lelfe  hand,  or  a 
deer,  a  cow,  or  Brahman  to  his  right  hand,  a  dead 
body.  Throbbing  of  the  right  eye  is  an  unlucky 
omen  in  a  female,  a  lucky  one  in  men. 

OMIGHUND,  a  Sikh  merchant  who  was  con- 
spicuous in  the  revolution  which  was  crowned  by 
the  battle  of  Plaesey. 

OMKARA,  name  of  one  of  the  twelve  great 
lingas. — D. 

O^M  MANE  PADMA  HAUN  is  a  prayer  iMed 
by  the  Mongol,  the  Tartar,  and  the  Tibetan 
Buddhists.  It  is  commonly  translated  bjr  the 
words, — Oh  I  the  jewel  in  the  lotos ;  but  the  Uteral 
translation  is  given  in  the  words, — 

God,      I      jewel.      |        lotos.        |    that  is  lo. 
This  invo<»ition  is  quite  unknown  to  tiie  Buddhists 
of  Ceylon  or  the  Eastern  Peninsula,  and  forms 
the  peculiar  feature  of  Tibetan  Buddhism.     M. 
Klaproth  translates  from  Mongolian  into  French  a 
legend  that  the  savage  Enqiire  of  Snow  (Tibet) 
htul  for  ages  been  lying  beyond  the  pale  of  law 
and  religion, — ^rempli  d'onef oule  d'etrea  malfaisans, 
— ^when,  by  an  intellectual  creative  act  of  the 
great  Sakya  Muni  (Buddha),  a  certain  divinity 
named  Padma-pani  was  called  into  being  from 
the  flower  of  the  lotus,  who  succcessfuUy  under- 
took the  work  of  conversion.  The  notion  is,  there- 
fore, thai  the  mystic  words  are  conuueqiorative  of 
this  great  act  of  Sakya  Muni,  and  of  tiie  incarna- 
tion of  the  divine  TiMtan  apostle.    It  is  an  invoca- 
tion of  Sakya,  who  is  usually  represented  holding 
a  lotus  flower  with  a  jewd  in  itw    At  Tumbng,  in 
an  oratory,  the  lotus,  the  mane,  and  the  cfairld  (or 
wheel)  with  three  rays,  emblematic  of  the  Buddhist 
Trinity,  are  everywhere  introduced.    *  O'm  mane 
padma  haun'  in  gilt  letters  adorn  the  project- 
ing end  of  every  beam ;  and  Uie  Chinese  doud 
messenger,  or  winged  drason,  floats  in  azure  and 
gold  along  the  capitals  and  beams,  amongst  scrolls 
and  groups  of  flowers.    At  one  end  is  a  sitting 
figure  of  Goiakhnatii  in  Lama  robes,  surrounded 
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by  ft  gioiy,  wiik  mitre  aud  beads.  A  mythical 
aDimftl  with  a  dog'B  head  aad  blood-red  spot  over 
liie  forehead  ia  not  aDoommon  in  this  chapel, 
and  is  alsD  seen  in  the  Sikkim  templefl  and  through- 
oat  Tibet  Ennaim,  in  has  Siberian  Travds, 
meotioos  it  as  ooeuiring  in  the  Kham^  Lama's 
tanpJe  at  Maimaochin ;  he  oonjeetnreB  it  to  have 
><een  the  Cydopa  of  the  Greeks,  which,  aeoording 
to  the  fioneric  myth,  had  a  mark  on  the  fore- 
bead,  instead  of  an  eye.  Captain  Knight,  in  the 
monaateiy  of  Hernia,  found  about  a  hundred 
prayii^  wheels, — ^little  wooden  drums  coTered 
vith  leather,  fitting  into  niches  in  the  wall,  and 
Diored  at  the  sligfatest  push  by  a  snindle  running 
throoi^  the  oentsre ;  ana  as  the  scrolls  inside  them 
are  ooTered  with  the  mystic  sentence,  ^  O^m  mane 
padma  hann,'  and  ccmtain  notthing  else,  it  was 
raicnhted  that  the  invocation  most  occur  not  less 
than  1,700,000  times.  These  sacred  words  are 
Boi  only  loond  in  the  praying  wheels,  but  long 
BMonds  of  votiTe  stcmes,  aimOarly  inscribed,  are 
Mattered  far  and  wide  over  the  face  of  the  country. 
This  habit  of  promnlgating  the  doctrines  of  their 
faith  fay  inscriptions  patent  on  the  face  of  religious 
edifices,  stones,  etc.,  is  peculiar  to  the  Bud&ists 
of  Tibetb  Their  constant  repetition  is  also,  as  M. 
Hac  has  ex^^ned,  extremely  meritorious,  and 
capable  of  aeooring  immediate  absorption  after 
death  into  the  oniveraal  soul  of  Buddha. 

0MMA8TREPHES,  a  genus  of  outae-iiahes 
belonging  to  the  family  TeuthidsB.  The  cutUe- 
fiifaca  of  this  genus  cJosely  resunble  those  be- 
k»ging  to  Loligo;  they  may  generally  be  dis- 
tiDgukriied  by  the  short  rhomboidal  termination 
of  the  body  formed  by  the  fins,  combined  with 
the  binder  extremity. 

OM-NAMO-NARAT ANA,  the  principal  mantra 
of  the  Vaishnava  Hindu  sect 

OMOPHAGIA  (itff^myim),  or  eating  raw  flesh 
with  the  bkwd,  was  a  part  of  the  secret  mysteries 
of  Osina,  in  eommemoration  of  the  happy  change 
in  the  condition  of  mankind  from  savage  to 
drilised  life,  and  int^ided  to  deter  by  disgust 
Uie  return  thereto. 

ONAGER,  the  wild  ass  of  Cutch. 
Kfnia  bearfoms  of  India.  |  Annua  Indieas,  SdaUr, 

Ghor-Uiar,  Koolan,  HiM>.  |  Ghour,    ....    Pers. 

The  Onager  ia  supposed  by  authors  to  be  dis- 
tinct from  the  kiang  or  wild  ass  of  Tibet,  the 
EqoiiB  hemionus  of  Pallas.  It  is  of  a  pale  Isabella 
or  aady  c<4our  above,  frequently  a  dark  short 
ooEB  itripe  on  the  shoulders,  sometimes  two,  and 
fimba  baned  more  or  less  distinctly.  It  is  found 
H^nngly  in  Catch,  Gujerat,  Jeysulmir,  and 
Bibnir,  not  south  of  Deesa  nor  east  of  lat.  75^ 
£.,loDg.  76"*  £.  It  also  occurs  in  Sind  and  west 
of  ^  Indus,  in  Baluchistan,  Pereia,  and  Turke- 
■tu,  also  in  the  Pat^  west  of  the  Indus.  They 
fnl  in  June,  July,  and  August.  They  are  shy, 
late  great  q)eed,  but  have  been  run  down  by  a 
Ittieiiiao.    The  Toice  is  a  shrieking  braj.— «/er. 

OMAM,  a  four  days'  festival  ammigst  the  Nairs 
^  Cochin,  held  about  the  middle  of  August,  in 
vkich  the  Kair  women  go  from  street  to  street 
Bi^og  aongi,  and  the  men  join  in  athletic  sports. 
ONDATKA  AMERICANA.  Tkikmann,  The 
iDiitk  Tit  or  mus-quash ;  the  tail  is  imported  from 
Aneriea  into  India,  and  used  as  an  aphrodisiac. 

0N£S1GBITUS  of  Egina  went  with  the  army 
of  Aleaiidcr,  but  advam^  farther  east  than  the 


army,  and  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the 
Malabar  coast  and. Ceylon.  He  was  the  first  to 
mention  Taprobane.  He  was  the  companion  of 
Megasthenes. 

ONG-DES,  Ang-des,  or  On-des  adjoins  Tibet. 
The  inhabitants  call  themselves  Efungia,  and 
appear  to  be  the  Hong-nin  of  the  Chinese  authors, 
the  Hun  (Hoon)  of  Europe  and  India. — Tod, 

ONG-KHAN,  or  Aung-khan,  prince  of  Kerait, 
was  the  first  adversary  of  any  unportanoe  over- 
come by  Chengiz.  He  was  defeated  m  the  year  599 
(1202),  and  his  fall  was  followed  by  the  apeedy 
overtlurow  of  the  Oyurat,  the  Kungrat,  and  the 
Naiman,  scattered  Turkish  tribes  living  westwards 
of  the  Mongols,  and  in  closer  proximity  to  Buddh- 
ist, Christian,  and  Muhammadan  influencea,  to 
which  they  owed  a  higher  degree  of  general 
culture  probably  than  the  M<mgols  had  attained 
to,  although  their  military  capacities  were  far 
inferior  to  those  of  the  troops  trained  by  Chen- 
giz imder  a  discipline  of  draconian  severity. — 
Vamheryy  Bokhara^  p.  120. 

ONION,  AUium  cepa. 

Baal, Arab. 

Bawung, ....    Bali. 
Kemhally,   .    .    .     Can. 

T^Bung Chin. 

Jjof^t Dan. 

ni]e,  Ajain,     .     .     DuT. 

Oi^on, Fa. 

Zwiebel,  ....     Gkb. 

jtfiftfitm^ Gb. 

Khanda,  ....     Guj. 


Oipolla, It. 

Bay'aDgmira,    .     Malay. 
Bawang,  Baml»aDg,    „ 
Cebola,    ....    Port. 
Luk,    .....     Bus. 

Luno, Singh. 

CeboUa Sp. 

Lok, Sw. 

VenimyaiD,     .    .     Tam. 

WnJligadda,     .    .     Tel. 

Piaz,   .    .     Hind.,  Pers.  '  Soghan Turk. 

The  onion  is  the  betzulim  of  Numbers  xi.  5. 
It  is  a  common  vegetable  all  over  India,  and 
is  sown  broadcast,  at  ahnost  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  When  about  six  inches  high  it  is  pricked 
out  into  beds  six  fingers^  breadth  apart ;  and  the 
plants  go  to  seed  without  difficulty.  It  is  a 
favourite  pot  vegetable  of  most  natives  of  India, 
and  is  a  constant  ingredient  in  all  their  curries, 
pullaos,  etc.  With  the  Brahman,  however,  and 
those  sects  of  Hindus  generally  who  abstain  from 
animal  food,  the  onion  is  not  eaten,  from  a  fancy 
that  its  structure  resembles  that  of  flesh.  Onion 
juice  is  reluctantly  taken  when  prescribed  medi- 
cinally, as  a  powerful  stimulant,  by  those  who 
would  reject  spirituous  liquors.  With  the  Chinese, 
every  part  of  the  onion  plant  is  reckoned  to  have 
some  special  therapeutic  property.  The  bulb  is  one 
of  their  favourite  articles  of  diet;  it  is  rich  in 
nitrogenous  compounds.  —  FauUcnerf  Riddell; 
AinsUe;  Mason;  Smitlu 

ONKAR,  HiMD..  of  Kashmir,  a  bird  which  sup- 
plies feathers  for  tne  helmet  plume^  kalgi.  The 
lei]^B;thened  scapular  feathers  of  the  rlotns  melano- 
master  are  looked  on  as  a  badce  of  royalty  by  the 
Slhassya,  and  they  are  esteemed  by  alL  They  were 
the  badge  of  one  of  the  cavalry  regiments  of  Bengal 

ONOSMA  ECHIOIDES.  A  plant  of  Kaghan 
and  Kangra,  used  principally  tor  its  colouring 
matter  as  a  substitute  for  the  alkanet,  Anchusa 
tinctoria,  to  colour  liquids,  particularly  Rowland's 
Macassar  oil. — PowelL 

Onosma  emodi,  Maha-ranga,  Hind.,  has  lanceo- 
late triple-nerved  leaves.  The  root  is  branched, 
of  a  dark-purple  colour,  and  is  used  in  dyeing. 
It  is  a  native  of  Nepal,  in  Gosaintban;  grows 
plentifully  on  the  Himalaya,  on  the  Hindu  Kusb, 
near  the  Panjab  road,  vift  Peembur  to  Kashmir. 
It  is  officinal  in  Kashmir,  where  its  fiower-stem 
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OPAL 


and  root  are  both  of  them  deemed  useful  in  medi- 
cine.— Eng,  Cyc;  Honigberger. 

Onosma  macrocephala.  0.  bracteatum,  RoijJe. 
lisan-ul-asar,    •    .  ASAB.  { Gao-zaban,     .    .     HiKD. 

Its  rough  leaves  resemble  a  cow's  tongue,  hence 
tbe  name;  but  the  term  Gao-zaban,  or  cow's 
tongue,  is  often  applied  to  a  species  of  Gacalia 
(C.  Kleinii),  a  composite  plant.  At  the  Lahore 
Eidiibition,  the  flowers  which  accompanied  two 
specimens  clearly  belonged  to  a  plant  orthe  natural 
order  Boraginacese.— PoireW;  Hogg, 

ONYX. 


Onix,  Onice,     .    .    .  Fb. 
Sulimani  pat'har,     Hind. 

Onice, IT. 

Pa'rmata  unam^     Malay. 


Sanff-i-Siilimaniy  .  PSBS. 
Onmt,  ....  Bus. 
Onique,  Oniz,  .  .  .  Sp. 
Onix, Sw. 


The  onyx-stone  is  mentioned  in  Genesis  ii. 
12,  but  the  term  is  said  to  have  been  applied  also 
to  the  shell  of  a  mollusc.  This  stone  is  a  succes- 
sion of  plates  of  chalcedony.  It  is  found  in  great 
abundance  in  the  great  greenstone  tract  of  the 
Dekhan,  and  at  Rajpipli  in  Gujerat,  along  with 
other  chalcedonic  and  quartzose  minerals.  The 
silicious  particles  are  arranged  in  alternating  hori- 
zontal layers  of  opaaue,  white,  and  translucent  blue, 
grey,  or  brown,  ana  because  these  have  a  resem- 
blance to  the  marks  on  the  human  nail,  the  stone 
was  called  from  the  Greek  word  for  nail,  owi. 
It  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  was  employed 
by  them,  as  it  is  now,  for  the  manufacture  of 
cameos,  the  flffure  being  cut  out  of  the  opaque 
white,  the  danc  part  forming  the  ground,  or  the 
contrary.  It  is  most  valuabTe  when  the  contrast 
of  colours  is  strong,  and  when  the  layer  is  thick 
enough  to  give  a  high  relief  to  the  object  to  be 
engraved.  In  the  royal  library  at  Paris  there  is 
an  antique  cameo  cut  out  of  an  onyx  with  four 
layers,  representing  the  apotheosis  of  Augustus, 
eleven  inches  by  nine,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  finest  in  existence.  Agates  with  an  onyx 
structure  are  not  uncommon,  particularly  among 
chalcedonies,  but  the  finest  are  obtained  in  India. 
Cameos  sold  at  Rome  are  made  from  a  thick  shell, 
having  different-coloured  layers.  The  onyx-stone 
is  stamed  black  by  being  boiled  in  honey,  oil,  or 
sugared  water,  and  then  in  sulphuric  acid.  For 
red,  protosulphate  of  iron  is  added ;  and  for  blue, 
yellow  prussiate  of  potash  is  added  to  the  proto- 
sulphate of  iron.  The  onyx  has  a  peculiar  and 
almost  superstitious  value  in  the  east,  and  is 
especially  chosen  for  amulets.  Ghaplets  of  this 
stone  are  much  esteemed.  Colonel  Tod  had  a 
vase,  purchased  in  Sindia's  camp,  evidently  of 
Grecian  worknumship ;  and  the  numerous  cameos 
of  the  onyx  found  in  the  Panjab,  and  other  relics 
of  Alexander's  conquests,  attest  their  abundance 
at  times.  In  such  numbers  were  these  cameos 
found  in  1808-4,  when  Lord  Lake  dictated  peace 
to  Holkar  from  the  altars  of  Alexander,  that  the 
native  artists  of  Muttra  and  Agra  carried  on  a 
successful  imitation  of  them  for  some  time,  which 
encouragement  might  have  raised  to  celebrity. — 
Eng.  Cyc;  Emmanuel;  Tod! 9  Travels. 

OOLOE.    Hind.    A  boat  on  the  Ganges. 

OOMIAHythecreativepowerofHindnmytholog^. 

OOMRAOTI,  a  name  given  to  several  towns  m 
the  Peninsula  of  India,  also  written  Omrooti, 
Umraoti,  and  Amravati.  The  Oomrawatte  of 
Berar  is  one  of  the  largest  cotton  marts ;  another 
Oomraoti  near  Masnlipatam  is  famed  for  its  Buddh- 
ist ruins. 


OOMUK,  or  Oomra  and  Soomra,  are  races  of 
Sindh  from  the  Pramar  or  Pnar  races  of  Rajpute, 
and  found  now  chiefly  asMuhammadans,  though  a 
few,  still  called  Oomra  and  Somra,  are  to  be  found 
in  Jeysulmir  and  in  the  f  hul  or  great  desert. 

OONAO,  a  town  in  the  Lucknow  division  of 
the  N.W.  Provinces  of  India,  in  lat.  26^  33'  N., 
and  long.  80^  83'  E. ;  8  miles  from  Cawnpur. 

OONT.  Hind.  CameL  Oont-ka-bal,  earners 
hair.  Oont  shah,  a  Maharram  fakir.  Oontia-bag, 
a  lion. 

OOSAKA,  the  greatest  commeroial  city  of 
Japan,  built  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  at  the 
N.E.  extremity  of  the  inland  sea.  It  is  the  sea- 
port of  Miako  or  Kioto,  from  y^hkHi  it  is  distant 
26  miles. 

OOSUK.    Hind.    Properly  soil  free  from  the 
saline  efflorescence  called  reb,  but  underlaid  at  a 
depth  of  six  to  twelve  inches  by  a  stratum,  more 
or   less   continuous,  sometimes  of   considerable 
thickness,  of  kankar,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a 
block  (known  as  silia),  and  at  other  times  in 
strings  and  nodules.    Keh  is  a  general  term  for 
all  saline    efflorescences.     Sometimes   it  is  an 
impure  sulphate  or  carbonate  of  soda,  sometimes 
chloride  of  sodium,  and  sometimes  carbonate  or 
nitrate  of  potash,  but  generally  more  or  less  a 
mixture  of  all.    It  rises  to  the  surface  by  capillary 
attraction.    It  has  occurred  to  a  large  extent  on 
the  lands  along  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  canal, 
and  has  greatly  injured  the  soil.    See  Reh. 

OO-TARA  and  Thau-na,  Buddhist  missionaries 
sent,  aft^  the  third  convocation  at  Pataliputra 
(B.C.  808),  to  proMsh  Buddhism  to  the  Talaing  in 
the  re^  of  Asoka. 

OOTATOOR  and  Verdachellum,  near  Trichino- 
poly,  have  limestone  rooks  containing  numerous 
fossils,  the  limits  of  which  are  supposed  to  be 
near  Triehinopoly  on  the  south,  and  near  Pondi- 
cherry  on  the  north.  Professor  Forbes  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  all  the  beds  from  which 
fossils  had  been  obtained  were  parts  or  members 
of  one  and  the  same  series,  and  equivalent  to  the 
cretaceous  series  of  Europe;  the  deposits  at 
Triehinopoly  and  Yerdachdlum  being  probably 
equivalent  to  the  upper  greensand  and  gault 
divisions  of  that  series,  the  deposit  near  Pondi- 
cherry  being  equivalent  to  tne  neocomian  or 
lower  greensand. 

OPAL.  This  delicate  iridescent  gem  has  been 
known  by  the  name  it  now  bears  from  the  time 
of  Pliny.  There  is  in  it  the  gentler  fire  of  the 
ruby,  the  brilliant  purple  of  the  amethyst,  and 
the  sea-green  of  the  emerald,  all  shining  together. 
This  is  produced  by  the  reflection  and  the  refrac- 
tion of  light  in  certain  openings  of  the  mass. 
Opal  seems  to  have  been  first  brought  from  the 
Indus,  but  Arabia  and  Ceylon  have  been  named ; 
Saxony,  Hungary,  Ireland,  Iceland,  Scotland,  and 
Mexico  are  now  known  to  yield  it  The  best 
oriental  opal  is  from  Hungary.  Fire  opal,  in 
particular,  comes  from  Mexico.  In  Hunsary,  its 
most  celebrated  locaHty  is  the  village  ofTcher- 
venitssa  in  the  trachytic  range,  extencung  between 
Tokaj  and  Eperies.  These  mines  have  been 
wrought  for  manv  ages.  The  firo  opal,  of  a 
beautiful  topaz-yellow  colour,  with  great  lostre,  is 
not  obtainable  in  large  masses. 

Precious  opal  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  genu. 
Its  price  depends  on  the  play  of  coloure  dis- 
played.    The  hydrophane  loses  its  beauty  when 
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to  water.  Opal  genefally  contains  a 
Uttfe  oxide  of  iron,  ana  a  smaU  quantity  of  the 
alkaline  earths.  PredoM  cpal  scratches  glass, 
but  is  easily  broken,  on  account  of  the  nnmerons 
fisMirBB  by  which  it  is  traversed,  and  which  pro- 
bacy give  rise  to  the  play  of  colours.  Opals  are 
cut  wHh  rounded  faoe&  Common  opal,  or  semi- 
opaly  baa  not  the  hardness  of  opal,  and  is  easily 
scratched  by  giaas,  which  distinguishes  it  from 
Btlidmia  atones;  it  is  called  semi -opal.  Opal 
jasper  resembles  jasper,  but  contains  iron,  and  is 
not  so  hard.  Hungarian  opals  are  the  more  valu- 
able and  barder ;  they  present  a  imif  orm  milkiness 
of  surface,  more  or  less  iridescent.  The  Mexican 
opala,  when  recent,  present  an  unmixed  globule  of 
green  fire,  but  they  become  colourless  or  of  an 
opaque  brown  if  wetted.  The  opal  is  only  cut 
in  ohbachon.  The  opal  of  Nonius,  which  Mark 
Antony  proscribed,  was  valued  at  £20,000  of 
British  money.  According  to  Pliny,  India  was 
the  source  of  opaL  Common  opal  occurs  in  the 
volcanic  rocks  of  the  I>ekhan.--%/ain.  Ed,  Jour. ; 
King ;  Tavemiers  Tr, ;  Eng.  Cyc. ;  Tomlinson. 

OPERCULUM  is  the  plate  which  protecte  the 
apertures  or  exposed  parts  of  certain  molluscs. 
In  many  of  the  testaceous  gastropods  it  fits  the 
aperture  of  the  shell  more  or  less  accurately 
when  the  animal  has  retired  within  it  Oper- 
cula  are  sometimes  homy,  as  in  trochus  and 
murex ;  sometimes  shelly,  nay  almost  stony,  as  in 
turba 

OPH,  Heb.,  a  serpent,  was  pronounced  Ope, 
Onnis,  Opis,  Ops ;  in  the  Egyptian,  Ob  or  Aub ; 
ana  by  C^oero,  Upis.  The  oph  was  an  emblem  of 
the  sun,  also  of  tune  and  etemify.    The  basilisk, 


the  Himalaya  mountains,  and  is  met  with  in  a 
dried  state,  tied  up  in  bundles,  with  its  long 
slender  stems  of  a.  brownish  colour,  having  the 
roots  attached,  and  whkih  have  been  taken  up 
when  the  plant  was  in  flower.  The  whole  plant 
is  bitter.  Mr.  Brattiiey  states  that  it  contams  a 
free  add,  a  very  bitter  extractive  and  resinous 
matter,  and  much  gum,  muriates  and  sulphates  of 
lime  and  potash ;  also,  that  the  spirituous  extract 
is  more  aromatic  than  that  of  Gentiana  lutea,  but 
that  the  extractive  and  the  gum  are  in  larger 
pro^rtion  in  the  latter.  Water  and  spirit  take 
up  its  active  properties.  It  is  a  bitter  tonic; 
stomachic,  used  m  dyspepsia  or  as  a  tonic  in 
convalescence,  either  cold  or  hot  infusion;  the 
former  is  lighter,  and  well  suited  to  dyspeptics, 
and  not  so  apt  to  create  nausea  in  a  hot  climate. 
Sometimes  a  little  orange-peel  or  cardamom  is 
added.  A  tincture  is  made  like  that  of  srentian 
with  proof  spirit;  like  other  bitters,  it  is  best 
taken  half  an  hour  before  meals.  It  acts  as  a 
simple  bitter  tonic,  not  aromatic  nor  astringent, 
and  is  the  best  substitute  for  gentian  and  quassia. 
It  is  used  in  fever,  debility,  and  dyspepsia.  The 
root  is  the  bitterest  part  of  the  plant,  and  Uie 
bitter  principle  is  easily  imparted  to  water  or 
alcohol.  ^  It  is^  found  to  be  a  very  efficacious 
remedy  in  India  against  intermittents,  particu- 
larly when  associate  with  Guilandina  bonduc  or 
Caranga  nuts.— itoyfe'*  lU.  Bot;  Wall  PL  As, 
Rar. ;  Powell;  Indian  Ann,  of  Med.  Sc. 

OPHELIA  ELEGANS.  Roxh. ;  Wight,  Ic. 
Salaras,  Silajitu,  Tel.  Grows  plentifully  in 
several  parts  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  flower- 
ing August  and  September ;  and  a  very  handsome 


or  royal  serpent,  was  named  Oubaios.    The  idol-  ,  species  when  in  full  flower,  forming  as  it  does  a 
atry  of  the  serpent  was  alluded  to  in  Leviticus  I  rich  panicle  of  light  blue  flowers  streaked  witli 


XX.  27,  Deuteronomy  x?iii.  11.    See  Ophis. 
OPHELIA  ALATA.     Griseb, 


O.  angnstifoHa,  Don. 
O.  d£ata,  Gritdt. 


Swertia,  «i>.,  WaUich. 


Hanmrtatiya,     .    Hind. 
Bui    .    .    •    ofKAKORA. 


KMb-ol-iarita,  As.,  Pkrs. 
Chireita,  Hatmul,    HiHD. 

The  Ophelia  genus  of  slender  plants  belongs  to 
the  order  Gentianacese.  Dr.  Wight  gives  Ophelia 
Gorymbosa,  alata,  angustifolia,  chirata,  euitior, 
degans,  Grisebachiana,  and  minor.  They  grow  at 
niflderate  heights  in  the  Pan  jab  Himalaya,  several 
of  them  being  exported  to  the  plains  for  nse  in 
medieine  imder  the  name  of  chirata,  which  has 
nndoubtedly  t<Hiic  properties,  and  is  largely  used 
by  natires  and  Europeans. — Wight;  Stewart. 

OPHELIA  ANGUSTIFOLLA..    Don. 
Swertia  angustifolia,  WolL 

•    •    Hind. 


^btmnly.    •    • 
Hanm-tatiya, .    .       „ 
Bui   •    •    •    of  Kanoba. 


Karind-xaata,    .    Abab. 
^hari  chiietti,  .    Hind. 

This  species  has  long  been  used  as  a  bitter 
tonic.  It  is  called  Pa&ri  chiretta  in  the  hills, 
and  is  aubstifcated  for  the  true  kind.— >/?{c/.  An. 
No.  6;  O'gft.p.460. 

OPHELIA  CHIRATA.    Griseb.    Chiretta. 
Agathotes  diirata,  D.  Don. 


Hab-nl-mol, 

KMb-nl-zarireh, 

Dova-i^peehioh, 


Abab. 
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Kirata-tieta,  .  .  Sanbk. 
Shayraat-kooohie,  Tam. 
ShilaMattoo  ooiello,    Tel. 


Ginretta  or  chiraeta  is  employed  throughout 
Southern  Asia  as  gentian  is  m  Europe.  It  has 
long  been  known  to  the  ffindus.  Tms  phmt  is 
u  annual  of  from  2  to  8  feet  high,  with  a 
ann^  stndght^  roand,  smooth  stem.    Grows  in 


deeper  coloured  veins.  Grows  plentifully  in  the 
Puhiey  Hills,  in  the  Jeypore  zamindari  of  Yiza* 
gapatam,  and  is  largely  exported  as  salaras  or 
silajit,  the  amount  being  valued  at  about  Rs.  2500 
a  year.  It  is  preferred  by  the  hakims  or  native 
practitioners  to  the  Himalayan  chiretta,  and  is 
considered  febrifuge.  The  samples  of  the  drug, 
seen  as  exported  in  bundles,  are  about  16  inches 
long  and  4  inches  deep,  and  are  always  tied  up 
witia  the  tough  bark  and  large  leaves  of  Banhinia' 
Yahlii  {  W»Jr  AX  which  abounds  in  the  Northern 
Circars.  Iiie  dru^  is  exceedingly  dieap;  the 
amount  exported  is  considerable,  and  is  con- 
founded in  the  bazars  with  chiretta.  Several  pUmts 
closely  allied  to  the  chiretta  are  used  for  the  same 
purposes.  Ophelia  angustifolia,  Don^  in  NOTthem 
India  is  called  Pahari  (i,e.  hill)  chiretta,  to  dis* 
tinguish  it  from  the  true  or  Dakhani  (sontiiem) 
ddretta,  also  0.  multiilora,  DabeU.  Justicia 
paniculata,  likewise,  is  one  of  tbe  chiretta  plants. 
Exacum  tetragonum  is  called  Ooda  (that is,  purple) 
chiretta.  The  cold  infusion  of  Exacum  bioolor, 
although  a  pure  bitter,  is  much  milder  than  that 
of  Ophelia  elegans,  which  possesses  a  powerful 
bittemees,  remaining  for  several  minutes  in  the 
mouth.  It  exercises  a  tonic  influence  on  the  digest- 
ive or|;ans,  thereby  improying  the  ^neral  h^th, 
while  it  appears  also  to  have  a  febrifuge  property. 
Ophelia  alata  and  0.  chirata  seem  to  be  used  simi- 
larly ;  they  grow  in  the  Hunalaya.  0.  paniculata, 
O.  ptupurascens,  and  0.  spedosa  are  all  known 
as  chiretta  or  dieraeta ;  tney  are  found  in  the 
Sadej  vidley,  between  REunpur  and  Sungnam,  at 
an  elevation  of  7000  to  9000  feet.    These  annual 
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plants  supply  the  chief  portion  of  the  bitter  root 
exported  to  the  plains. — CUghorrC*  Panj,  Hep.; 
Ink,  Ann.  of  Med,  Sc, ;  Cleahom  in  M,  E.  J,  R. 

OPHIDIA,  in  natural  history,  the  order  of 
Boakes.  It  comprises  seventeen  families  in  two 
sub  -  orders,  innocuous  snakes  and  poisonous 
snakes.    See  Reptiles. 

OPHIOCEPHALID^,  a  family  of  fishes,  com- 
prising 25  species  of  Ophiocephalus  and  one  of 
Chanua.  The  walking  or  snake-headed  fishes,  the 
Ophiocephalidse  of  India,  and  other  amphibious 
genera,  are  perhaps  the  best  known  of  monoga- 
mous fishes ;  some  oi  them  reside  in  ponds,  others 
prefer  rivers,  where  they  take  up  their  residence 
in  deserted  crab  holes,  which  they  find  in  the 
banks.  The  jpond  species  delight  in  lying  at  the 
grassy  margins,  where  the  water  i»  not  deep 
enough  to  cover  them ;  and  here  they  are  able  to 
respire  atmospheric  air  direct  The  striped  walk- 
ing fish  constructs  a  nest  with  its  tail  among  the 
vegetation,  and  bites  off  the  ends  of  the  water 
w^ds;  here  the  ova  are  deposited,  the  male 
keeping  guard ;  but  should  he  be  killed  or  cap- 
tun^,  the  vacant  post  is  fiJled  b^  his  partner. 
The  hissar,  Callichthys,  of  S.  America,  is  likewise 
monoffamouS}  constructing  nests,  which  it  also 
defends. 

0.  amphibeus  occurs  in  the  fresh  waters  of 
Burma,  but  the  natives  regard  them  with  super- 
stitious awe,  and  do  not  eat  them.  They  have  a 
legend  that  they  were  formerly  men,  changed 
into  fish  for  their  sins;  and  the  Pwo  Karen  of 
Tavoy  say  that  if  people  eat  them  they  will  be 
transformed  into  lions.  Frogs  do  some  mischief 
among  the  fry, — Hylorana  Malabarica,  Hylorana 
florescens,  Rima  cyanophlyctis  (Schn.)^  and  an 
unnamed  species  of  Polypedates, — but  Uiey  have 
themselves  enough  of  enemies.  In  the  water,  the 
murrel,  a  species  of  Ophiocephalus,  feeds  almost 
entirely  upon  tiiem,  generally  lying  dose  under 
the  banks  for  this  purpose;  and  on  land,  mun- 
gooses,  snakes,  kites,  crows,  and  paddy -buds 
assist  in  suppressuig  them,  while  water -snakes 
folk)w  them  in  both  elements.  The  most  trouble- 
some is  the  common  brown  frog,  Rana  cyano- 
phlyctis. 

Ophiooephalos  striatus,  Block, 
Mnrnl,    .    •    •    •    Eng.  1  Konipu  veraol, .    «    Tam. 

This,  along  with  other  species  of  murrel,  is 
found  on  the  Neilgherry  HiOs.  Fish  travel,  not 
eels  alone,  which  in  all  countries  can  move  rapidly 
over  moist  land.  Theophrastus  (De  Piscibus),  the 
contemporary  of  Aristotle,  mentionB  fishes  found  in 
the  Euphrates,  which  in  the  dry  seasons  leave  the 
vaeant  ehanncds  and  crawl  over  the  ground  in  search 
of  w«ter,  moving  along  by  fins  and  tail.  TheOohio- 
oephalus  amphibens  of  Bunna  travels  over  land. 
The  O.  striatos,  which  occurs  in  the  Indian  Penin- 
sula, attains  a  kngthof  upwards  of  3  feet;  O.gachua, 
to  1  foot  long ;  and  Dr.  Day  discovered  that  th^ 
braathe  air  direct  from  the  atmosj^ere.  Hartwig 
mentiou  that  in  sevetal  fish  the  gills  communicate 
with  a  cellular  li^yrinth  oontaimng  water,  which 
keeps  the  gills  moist ;  by  this  means  the  hissar  of 
Guiana,  the  frog-fish  of  Ceylon,  and  the  Anabas 
scaadens,  a  climbing  perch  of  India,  are  able  to 
remain  out  of  the  water.  The  hissar  throws 
itself  forward  by  sprines  of  its  tail,  and  can  move 
in  that  way  nearly  as  fast  as  a  man  can  leisurely 
walk.  The  pectoral  fins  of  the  frog-fish,  supnoKted 
by  the  bones  of  its  caipus,  peif orm  the  <^oe  of 


feet.  The  climbing  perch  moves  itself  up  trees 
by  means  of  its  ventral  fins. 

Ophiocephalus  vagus,  as  the  waters  retire, 
burrow  into  the  soft  mud.  A  species  of  Ophich- 
thys,  and  Osphromenus  olfax  of  Batavia,  also 
travel. — Hartwig, 

OPHIOGLOSSAGE^.  Tindley.  A  natural 
order  of  aorogenous  plants,  from  two  Greek 
words,  Ophis,  a  snake,  and  Glossa,  a  tongue. 

Ophioglomm  reticaUinm,  Linn,<,  Bengal,  MaoritiiiB, 

JMBsioa. 
O.  filofonim,  Jtoaeb,,  Bengal,  Peninsula  of  India. 
O.  pendulum,  Linn.,  Mauritius,  Khaasya,  Moluccas. 
Helminthostachys  flacinita,  Bengal,  Peninsula  of  India, 

Molnoofts. 

Tliey  are  of  little  or  no  use. 

OPHIOPOGON  JAPONICUS.  Smith,  Meh- 
men-tuDg,  Chin.  A  liliaceous  plant  growing  in 
Hankow,  Yu-hau-hten,  and  Hang-chu-fu,  in  the 
Ghe-kiang  province.  Its  tubers,  as  seen  in  the 
market,  are  shrivelled,  pale  yellow,  soft,  and 
flexible,  from  1  to  1|  inch  long. — Smith, 

OPHIORHIZA  MUNGOS.    Linn, 


Mendi.     .    .    .      SiNOU. 
Kakuli,  SaipaksU,     Tel. 


Kajo  mar,    .    .    .     Jav. 
Nagasuganda,  .      Saksk. 

A  native  of  Ceylon,  Java,  and  Sumatra;  all 
parts  are  intensely  bitter ;  it  has  high  reputation 
as  a  remedy  for  snake-bites.  Roxburgh  altogether 
discredited  its  supposed  virtues.  The  ichneumon 
plant  is  supposed  to  furnish  the  mungoose  with 
an  antidote  when  bitten  in  a  conflict  with  a  snake. 
The  Singhalese  use  it  in  cases  of  snake-bites ;  the 
leaves  and  bark  are  made  into  decoction,  and 

f:iven  in  doses  of  half  an  ounce.  Dr.  Wight  in 
cones  ^ves  Ophiorhiza  eriantha,  grancSflora, 
Harrisonii,  Boxburghiana,  and  Roxburgh  adds  0. 
villosa.  The  Arabs  appear  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
virtues  of  the  Ophiorhizaj  but  they  value  highly 
the  Aristolochia  semper vurens,  which  they  con- 
sider not  onlv  as  a  remedy,  but  aa  a  preservative 
too,  against  the  bite  of  serpents. — Roxb,  i.  p.  701 ; 
O'Sh.  p.  400 ;  NiebnJir's  Tr.  ii.  Z^ ;  AinslL 

OPUIOXXLON,  from  S(pii,  a  serpent,  and 
gt/Aoi',  wood,  because  it  has  a  twisted  root  and 
stems ;  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Apocynacesd.  Wight  gives  0.  Belgaumensc, 
Ceylanicum,  macrocarpum.  0.  majus,  TT  a//.,  is  a 
shrub  of  Burma. 

OPHIOXYLON  DENSIFLORUM.    Thw. 

O.  G^lanioum,  W,  Ic.       I  TabeniBmontaaa  densi- 
O.  Noilgherrenae,  W.  Ic,    |     flora,  Wall, 

A  native  of  the  central  province  of  Ceylon,  up 
to  an  elevation  of  6000  ieeL-^Thw. 

OPHIOXYLON  SBRPENTINUM.    Zinii. 

Chandra,    •    •    •    Bma.    Ohandraka,     .    .  Savbit. 
Ohota  chand,  .    .    Bnm, 
Jofvana  amelpodi,  Maleal. 
Ghivan  amelpodi,       „ 
Soovana-umel-podi,    „ 


•wairm, .     . 
Chivan  meIai>odi, 
Paiala  gandhi, 
Patala  garuda,     . 


Singh. 
Tav. 
Teu 


A  climbing  or  twining  plant  of  Ceylon  and  of 
Britidi  India.  The  £.  AjchipeJago  Ophioxylon 
serpentinum,  0.  mungus,  Aristolochia  Jndtoa,  and 
Mimosa  octandra  are  popularly  said  to  be  the 
plants  to  which  the  mungoose  resorts  in  its 
attacks  with  snakes.  In  rich  soil  it  becomes  a 
climbing  plant,  but  in  poor  soil  it  is  a  sumU,  erect 
shrub.  The  root  is  used  as  a  bitter  tonic  and 
febrifuge,  as  an  antidote  to  snake-poison,  and  to 
promote  delivery  in  tedious  cases.  On  the  Mala- 
bar coast,  the  root  in  cases  of  snake-bites  and 
scorpion  stLugs  is  prescribed  in  decoction,  to  the 
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extent  of  a  pint  in  the  twenty-four  bonn,  and  the 
powder  ie  n]^^ied  exienMj  to  the  injiired  part. 

OPHIR       Gold   18   often   mentioned  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptniee  as  an  article  of  commerce.    In 
1  King!  ix.  26,  abont  1000  B.C.,  Sdcnnon  king 
of  all  Isimel  'made  a  navy  of  ships  in  Ezion-geber, 
which  is  beside  Eloth,  on  the  diore  of  the  Bed 
Sea,  in  the  land  of  Edom.*    And  these  ships 
Iffoogfat  gold,  silver,  and  jHrecions  stones  from 
Ophir  and  Tharshish  in  such  quantities,  that  king 
Soknnon  *  exceeded  all  the  kin^^t  of  the  earth  for 
lichee'    Silver  was  so  plentiful  at  his  court  that 
it  was 'aoeoonted  nothing  <^.'  The  kind's  drinking 
cups  wece  made  of  pure  gold,  and  lus  wields  were 
covered  with  beaten  gM.    It  has  never,  how- 
ever, been  settled  where  Ophir  and  Tharshish  were 
Btnated ;  but  we  are  distinctly  told  that  the  navy 
of  Ihaniiiah  brought  ^  gold  and  silver,  ivory,  and 
•pes,  and  peacock^*  and  Ophir  has  been  supposed 
to  have  been  some  district  or  port  in  tlie  Bed  Sea, 
on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  the  Malabar  coast, 
and  the  coast  of  Malacca.    Some  Portuguese  his- 
torians have  supposed  that  it  was  Sofak,  or  some 
other  phice  near  the  mouths  of  the  Zambezi,  on  the 
east  coast  of  Africa.    The  Tharshish  fleet  is  said 
to  have  arrived  at  £zk>n-geber  only  once  every 
three  yeaiB,  from  which  it  may  fairly  be  inferred 
that  the  voyage  was  a  considerable  one,  or  that 
the  ships  had  to  go  with  the  S.W.  monsoon  and 
return  with  the  N.E.  winds,  or  that  they  made  a 
tnffiddng  voyage  from  one  place  to  another  until 
the  caigo  was  sokl  and  anotMri^pped.  Ships  or 
boats  eoaating  from  the  Bed  Sea  to  the  mouths  of 
the  Zambesi  would  not  take  three  years  for  such 
a  voyage.    8oh>nian*s  navicators  seem  to  have 
cnsBed  the  open  seas  and  traded  with  India.  Ezion- 
geber,  on  the  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea  (1  Kings  iz. 
26),  is  a  little  port  at  the  head  of  the  Elanutic  or 
EaatetnGulfoftheBedSea.  This  town  more  natnr- 
ally  beloi^  to  the  Midianites  of  Sinai,  or  rather 
to  their  friends  the  Egyptians.     It  was  afterwards 
called  fisKDiea  by  the  Ptolemies ;  and  its  place  is 
still  pointed  out  by  the  ^jrptian  name  of  the 
vilknr  in  which  it  stood  as  Wady  Tabe,  the  valley 
of  the  city,  and  is  no  doubt  the  town  known 
seven  centoriee  later  under  the  name  of   the 
GMea  Berenice,  and  not  many  miles  from  the 
modem  Souakin.    Solomon's  ships  brought  home 
gdd  from  Ophir,  and  precious  stones  and  ebony. 
There  are  at  picsent  in  Further  India  two  places 
called  Mount  Ophir, — one  of  them  in  Sumatra  in 
Pahmhangan  district,  9770  feet  above  the  sea, 
to  which  the  name  was  given  by  the  Portuguese ; 
and  they  gave  the  same  name  to  Gunong  Ladang, 
a  nonntam  40  miles  N.  of  the  town  of  Mabcca, 
4000  feet  high.    In  the  vidnily  of  both  of  them 
P>ld  has  been  obtained.    Joeephns  expressly  says 
^t  the  Anrea  Ghersoneans  was  the  Ophir  of 
Soknxm^  time.    MahMSca,  as  is  thought,  is  the 
Mm  extremily  of  what  was  known  as  Ophir  to 
the  aadent  Hebrews,  or  Sophir  to  the  anthon  of 
we  Septoagint  veiaon,  wJdtiier  the  fleets   of 
omm  and  BoloBion  voyaged  oa  their  trading 
opeditions.      ^Once  in  three   yean  came  the 
aavyol  Thaahishy  brinaing  gold  and  silver,  ivory, 
™  apea»  and  peacocfa/ 

IVofesBor  Miax  Matter  believes  Ophhr  to  be 
India,  and  he  supports  his  opinion  by  a  reference 
to  the  ancient  names  for  the  articles  imported  by 
^floBMm,  which  are  Sanskrit  The  nature  and 
oats^km,  of  the  winds  fakywag  in  thcae  quarteis 


would  allow  of  a  voyage  from  the  head  of  the 
Bed  Sea  to  India,  stopping  at  several  places  on 
the  way,  being  accomplished  by  the  rude  vessels 
and  cautious  sailing  of  those  days  in  a  period  of 
from  eighteen  months  to  two  years.  (See  1  Kings 
iz.  28,  X.  11,  22 ;  2  Chronicles  ix.  10,  21.)  In 
Bochart's  Geog.  Sacr.  (Phaleg)  lib.  iL  c.  27,  he 
affirms  that  eveij  circumstance  required  to  con- 
stitute the  Ophir  of  Hebrew  Scripture  may  be 
found  in  the  classical  Taprobane,  the  modem 
Ceylon :  '  Quia  TaprobansB  insulse  (quam  Zeilan 
ease  alibi  probabo),  onmia  ad  amussim  quadrant 

?ua  de  C^hira  legjere  est  in  libris  Bqgum  et 
^aralipomenon.  Ibi  enim  aurum  et  ebur,  gem- 
masque  et  margaritas  magna  coina  nasci  nemo  est 
qui  nesciati  Scatere  etiam  pavonibus,  scribit 
steuckius  in  Arrianum.  Et  in  Chersoneso  prozima 
magni  pretii  cereopithecos  memorat  Liiuiovicus 
Yartamanus.'  In  the  second  part  of  his  sacred 
geography  or  *  Chanaan  *  (lib.  i.  c.  46),  he  collects 
diagrammatically  the  ^ofs  offered  in  support 
of  his  opinion  by  classical  writers,  and  moaern 
geographers,  travellers,  and  others.  Sir  Emerson 
Tennant  has  suggested  that  the  Port  of  Qalle  may 
be  the  Tharshish  of  the  BiUe,  *  which  lav  in  the 
track  between  the  Arabian  Gulf  and  Ophir,'  and 
that  Ofdiiir  itself  is  Malacca,  or  the  Aurea  Cher- 
sonesus.  Sir  Emerson  has  stated  that  the  names 
of  the  articles  brought  by  the  fleet  are  *  identical 
with  the  Tamil  names  by  which  some  of  them  are 
called  in  Ceylon  to  tiie  present  day:'  Senhabin, 
or  teeth  of  elephants,  Kophim,  or  iqpes,  and  Tukum, 
or  pea-fowls.  But  these  are  the  pure  Sanskrit 
wonis  Ibha,  Kapi,  and  Suka,  with  the  mere 
addition  iA  the  Hebvew  pinral  termination.  Sans- 
krit names  in  the  soutii  of  India  have  not  dis- 
placed the  original  Tamil  appellations,  which 
still  remain  the  terms  in  common  use,  namely, 
Yana  for  elephant,  Kuran^  for  monkey,  Myle  for 
peacock,  and  Kilip-puUai  for  parrot  Sofir  is 
the  Coptic  name  of  India  at  the  present  day; 
but  the  name  must  have  applied  originally  to 
that  part  or  parts  of  the  Indian  coast  frequented 
by  the  merchants  of  the  west.  In  the  Scnptuagint 
translation  of  the  Bible  the  Hebrew  Ophir  is 
always  rendered  by  Sophir.  The  earHest  mention 
of  ^e  name  is  in  the  book  of  Job,  where  the 
'gold  of  Ophir'  is  referred  to  as  of  the  finest 
quality.  At  a  later  date,  the  ships  of  Hiram  king 
of  Tyre  *went  with  the  servants  of  Solomon 
to  Ophir,  and  took  thence  460  talents  ^  gold, 
and  Drought  them  to  king  Solomon.'  The  gold 
of  Ophir  is  referred  to  by  Isuah,  who  says,  *•  1 
will  make  a  man  more  precious  than  gold,  even  a 
man  than  the  gcdden  wedge  of  Ophir.'  The  word 
here  translated  ^  wedffe '  means  a  tongue  or  ingot; 
and  General  Cunningham  suggests  tl^t  the  wedge 
of  gold  of  50  shekels  weight  that  was  concealed 
by  Achan  was  one  of  the  ingots  of  Ophir.  At 
the  present  day  the  Aravalli  range  is  the  only  part 
of  India  in  which  silver  is  found  in  any  quantity, 
while  the  beds  of  many  rivers  still  produce  gold. 
— Sharpe's Egffpt ;  Bikmore;  Outeley^t  Tr.;  Cttii* 
ninghaw^$  India ;  TemianCa  Ceyhn, 

OPIAN,  called  Hupian  by  Baber,  is  suj^sed 
by  General  Cunningham  to  be  Alexandria  apnd 
Cancasum.  According  to  Pliny,  the  city  of  Alex- 
andria, in  Opianum,  was  situated  at  50  Boman 
miles,  or  46'96  English  miles,  from  Ortoq[x>na, 
and  at  237  Boman  miles,  or  217*8  English  miles, 
from  Peucolaitis  or  PuUudaoti,  which  was  a  few 
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miles  to  the  north  of  Peshawur.  Ortospaua  has 
been  identified  by  General  Gunninghani  witib  the 
ancient  dty  of  Kabul  and  its  citMlel  the  Bala 
Hifisar.  Pliny  further  describeB  Alexandria  as 
being  situated  sub  ipso  Caucaso,  at  the  very  foot 
of  Caucasus,  which  agrees  exactJy  with  the  posi- 
tion of  Opian,  at  the  northern  ena  of  the  plain  of 
Koh-i-daxnan  or  hill-foot.  The  place  was  chosen 
by  Alexander  on  account  of  its  ravourable  site  at 
the  triodon,  or  parting  of  the  'three  roads'  leading 
to  Bactiia.  These  roads,  which  still  remain  un- 
changed, all  separate  at  0]^ian,  near  Begram, — 
the  N.E.  road,  by  the  Fanjsher  valley,  and  over 
the  Khawak  pass  to  Anderab;  the  west  road, 
by  the  Kushan  valley,  and  over  the  Hindu  Kush 
pass  to  Ghori ;  the  S.W.  road,  up  the  Ghorband 
valley,  and  over  the  Hajiyak  pass  to  B&mian. 

The  first  of  these  roads  was  followed  by  Alex- 
ander on  his  march  into  Bactriana  from  the 
territory  of  the  Paropamisadie.  It  was  also  taken 
by  Timur  on  his  invasion  of  India ;  and  it  was 
crossed  by  Lieutenant  Wood  on  his  return  from 
the  sources  of  the  Oxus.  The  second  road  must 
have  been  followed  by  Alexander  on  his  return 
from  Bactriana,  as  Strabo  specially  mentions  that 
he  took  *  over  the  same  mountains  another  and 
shorter  road '  than  that  by  which  he  had  advanced. 
It  18  certain  that  his  return  could  not  have  been 
by  the  Bamian  route,  as  that  is  the  longest  route 
of  all ;  besides  which,  it  turns  the  Hindu  Kush, 
and  does  not  cross  it,  as  Alexander  is  stated  to 
have  done.  This  route  was  attempted  by  Dr. 
Ijord  and  Lieutenant  Wood  late  in  the  year,  but 


believes,  nothing  more  than  the  city  par  excellence, 
as  it  is  also  applied  to  three  other  ancient  sites  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  great  capitals,  namely, 
Kabul,  Jalalabad,  and  Peshawur.    Masson  derives 
its  appellation  from  the  Turki,  be  or  bi,  chief,  and 
the  Hindi,  gram  or  city,  that  is,  the  capital     But 
a   more   simple  derivatbn  would  be  from  the 
Sanskrit  vi,  implying  certainty,  ascertainment, 
as  in  vijaya,  victory,  which  is  only  an  emphatic 
form  of  jaya,  and  with  the  prefix  in  V  igrama  would 
therefore  mean  emphatically  the  city,  that  is,  the 
capital ;  and  Bigram  would  be  the  Hindi  fcnrm  of 
the  name,  just  as  Bijaya  is  the  spoken  form  of 
Vijaya.    The  plain  of  Begram  is  bounded  by  the 
Panjsher  and  the  Koh-i-<£iman  rivers  on  the  north 
and  south,  by  the  Mahighir  canal  on  the  west, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  lands  of  Jnlgha,  in  the 
fork  of  the  two  river&    Its  length,  from  Bayan 
on  the  Mahighir  canal,  to  Julgha,  is  about  8  miles ; 
and  its  breadth,  from  Kilah  Baland  to  Yuz  Bashi, 
is  4  miles. — CunnitighanCs  India^'p^,  21,  237. 
OPIUM. 


Afim,  AfyuD, .     .     Abab. 
Hapiiun,   ....  Bali. 
Bern,     ....     BURM. 
0*-fu-yung;  0'pi'eii,GHiN. 
Yang-yen ;  Ta-pi-en, 
Fu-yung,  .... 
yabnaesAft,  .    . 
Mohnsaf t, .    .    . 
Opion;  Aphionion, 
Oppio,  .... 


Oarupps,  .    .      Maleal. 
Shir-i-kiuh-kusfa,    •  Pers. 

2pio,  .  ,  .  Port.,  Sp. 
akovisok,  .  .  .  Bus. 
Chaaa ;  Apayuum,  Sanbk. 
Abim,  ....  Singh. 
Vallino-saft,  .    ,    .     Sw. 

Apini, Tam. 

Gr.  i  Abhini,     ....    Tel. 
It.  I 


» 


Dan. 
Ger. 


Opium  is  the  concrete  inspissated  juice  of  the 
poppy,  Papaver  somniferum,  obtained  by  making 


they  were  driven  back  by  the  snow.  The  third  i  incisions  in  the  capsules,  and  collecting  me  exud- 
road  is  the  easiest  and  most  frequented.  It  |  ing  juice.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Western  Asia, 
was  taken  by  Ghengiz  Khan  after  his  capture  {  and  probably  also  of  the  south  of  £urope.  Opium 
of   Bamian;     it   was    followed    by   Moorcroft    as  a  medicine  has  been  used  from  the  eariiest 


and  Burnes  on  their  journeys  to  Balkh  and 
B<A[hara;  it  was  traversed  by  Lord  and  Wood 
after  their  failure  at  the  Kushan  pass ;  and  it  was 


ages;  but  when  it  was  first  resorted  to  as  a 
luxury,  it  is  impossible  to  state.  Such  must  have 
happened  from  very  early  times,  as  it  happens 


surveyed  by  Sturt  in  a.d.  1840,  after  it  had  been    daily  in  the  present ;  but  it  certainlv  extended 
successfully  crossed  by  a  troop  of  horse  artillery,    with  the  spread  of  Muhammadanism,  wnen,  by  the 


As,  however,  it  is  noted  that  there  was  a  mountain 
named  Amna  at  a  distance  of  five  miles  to  the 
south,  it  is  almost  certain  tliat  this  dty  must  have 
been  on  the  famous  site  of  Begram,  from  which 
the  north  end  of  the  Siah-Koh  or  Black  Mountain, 
called  Cbahal  Dukhtar  or  the  Forty  Daughters, 
lies  almost  due  south  at  a  distance  of  5  or  6  miles. 
Begram  also  answers  the  description  which  Pliny 
gives  of  Gartana,  as  Tetragonis,  or  the  Square ; 
for  Masson,  in  his  account  of  the  ruins,  especially 
notices  some  mounds  of  great  magnitude,  and  ac- 
curately describes  a  square  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions. General  Gunningham  says  tiiat  if  he  is  right 
in  identifying  Begram  with  the  Kiulu-sa-pang  of 
the  GhinesePOgrim,  the  true  name  of  the  place  must 
hare  been  Karsana,  as  written  by  Ptolemy,  and  not 
Gartana,  as  noted  by  Pliny.  The  same  form  of 
the  name  is  also  found  on  a  rare  coin  of  Enkra- 
tides,  with  the  legend  Karisiye  nagara,  or  city  of 
Karisi,  which  he  hsA  identified  with  the  Kalasi  of 
the  Buddhist  chronicles  as  the  Inrthplace  of  raja 
Milindu.  In  another  passage  of  the  same  chronicle, 
Milindu  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Alasandra  or 
Alexandria,  the  capital  of  tiie  Tona  or  Gredc 
country.  Kalasi  must  therefore  have  been  either 
Alexandria  itself  or  some  place  dose  to  it.  The 
latter  condusion  a^ees  exactly  with  the  position 
of  Begram,  which  is  only  a  few  miles  to  the  east 
of  Opian.    The  appellation  of  Begiam  means,  he 
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tenets  of  the  reformer,  wine  and  fermented  liquors 
being  discountenanced,  opium  came  in  their  stead 
along  with  the  bhang  or  hasheesh  (made  from 
hemp),  coffee,  and  tobacco.  From  the  Arabs  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  pro- 
bably acquired  their  predilection  for  mum,  and 
although  their  particular  manner  of  indulging  in 
it  has  evidently  been  derived  from  the  ^oese, 
Ghina,  where  at  present  it  is  the  most  extennvely 
used,  cannot  be  said  to  have  indulged  long  in  the 
practice.  The  Phannaoographia,  without  quoting 
its  authority,  states  that  opium  smoking  only 
began  in  Ghina  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17tii  cen> 
tuiy.  In  1780,  the  £.  I.  Gompany  stationed  two 
receiving  ships  in  Lark^s  Bay,  south  of  Macao. 

Hippocrates  is  supposed  to  have  employed  it ; 
Diagoras  condemned  its  use  in  affections  of  the 
eyes  and  in  earache.  It  was  noticed  by  Scribonius 
Liargus  about  a.d.  40 ;  by  Diosoorides  about  a.d. 
77 ;  also  by  Pliny  and  Gelsus  (a.d.  23 ;  A.D.  S8);  bat 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  employed 
until  the  time  of  the  Arabs,  except  in  the  form 
of  the  confections  called  Mitfaridatiaa,  Theriaka, 
and  Philoninm.  The  Arabic  name  Afyun,  the 
Hindi  Afim,  and  the  nameO'-fu-yung,  by  which  it 
is  known  in  Ghina,  seem  all  to  have  proceeded 
from  the  original  Greek  name,  which  is  itsdf 
derived  from  Opos,  juioe.  The  Sanskrit  Apaynum 
may  have  a  similar  origin,  or  it  may  be  the  source 
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of  the  Grecian  name.  In  more  recent  times, 
the  opiam  of  India  was  mentioned  by  Barbosa, 
wfaoTuited  the  Malabar  coast  about  1511.  Pyres, 
in  a  letter  ^m  Cochin  to  king  Manuel  of 
Portugal,  1516,  describes  the  opium  of  Egypt,  of 
Cambay,  and  of  Cons,  the  last  place  being  sup- 
posed to  be  Gutch.  Garcia  d'Orta,  writing  in  the 
middle  of  the  16th  centurv,  tells  of  the  Malwa 
opium  in  Cambay,  also  of  the  opium  of  Aden,  of 
that  from  Cairo  and  Upper  Egypt ;  and  the  Opium 
Thebaicum  is  also  described  by  Prosper  Alpmus, 
vho  visited  Egypt,  1580-83.  Kaempfer,  when  in 
Petsia  in  1687,  described  tiie  kinds  of  opium 
made  there,  and  also  the  electuaries  or  Thenaka, 
which  they  made  of  opium,  flavoured  with  amber- 
gris, cardamom,  cinnamon,  mace,  nutmeg,  and 
saffron.  The  English  East  India  Company,  on 
becomii^  rulers  in  British  India,  found  it  one  of 
the  maskarat  or  intozicatiDg  excise  articles  of  the 
country.  In  1773,  tJie  contract  for  the  supply  of 
opium  was  given  to  Mir  Munkeer,  to  deliver  Behar 
opium  at  li^  320,  and  that  of  Oudh  at  Rs.  850  per 
mannd,  say  about  Rs.  4  the  lb. 

The  poppv  is  now  grown  for  opium  in  Asia 
Minor,  liortaem  Africa,  Persia,  China,  and  India, 
and  the  last  two  countries  yield  the  principal 
supply.    Eighteen  kinds  are,  however,  known  to 
commerce.    In  India  it  is  grown  in  Oudh,  the  Pan- 
jab,  in  Jammu  and  Kulu,  in  the  Himalaya,  Kaj- 
Dutana,  Cutch,  Gujerat,  Kattyawar,  Central  India, 
Central  Provinces,  Berar,  and  Mysore;  but  the 
opium  made  for  export  from  India  is  chiefly  in 
Malwa,  Behar,  Patna,  and  Benares.    The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  poppy  for  the  Bengal  opium  is  con- 
floed  to  the  large  central  Gai^etic  tract,  about 
60(j  miles  in  length  and  200  in  breadth,  which  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Gorakhpur,  on  the  south 
by  Hazaribagh,  on  the  east  by  Dinapur,  and  on 
the  west  by  Agra.    This  tract  is  divided  into  the 
two  agencies  of  Behar  and  Benares,  the  former 
being  presided  over  by  an  agent  stationed  at  Banki- 
piir,and  the  latter  by  an  agent  at  Ghasdpur ;  both 
agencies  are  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of 
Customs,  Salt,  and  Opium,  in  Calcutta.    There  is 
no  extensive  poppy  cultivation  in  the  Madras  and 
Bombay  Presidencies,  and  the  opium  received  at 
Bombay  is  brought  under  passes  from  the  Native 
States  in  Malwa  and  Gujerat      In  the  Panjab, 
opium  is  not  made  a  government  monopoly  as  it 
is  in  Bengal ;  the  people  are  free  to  cultivate  if 
they  choose,  only  it  ranks  as  a  '  zabti  *  or  specially 
asBeaaed  crop,  and  has  certain  higher  charges  made 
upon  it;  the  sale  of  opium,  poppy  heads  (quite  a 
separate  thing),  bhang,  ganja,  and  charras,  which 
are  collectivdy  term^  ^nuu^carat,'  is  restricted, 
and  these  articles  are  subject  to  excise  duty. 
Opium  used  in  the  Panjab  comes  principally  from 
Kulu,  in  the  Himalaya,  but  is  grown  also  in  the 
plabs,  especially  in  Uie  district  of  Shahapur.    In 
1870-71,  opium  to  the  value  of  Rs.  44,400  was 
manolactured  in  the  Kundidrug  division  of  Mysore. 
In  the  eleven  months  from  April  1871  to  February 
1872,  8688  lbs.  were  manufactured  in  the  Ban- 
galore and  Kolar  districts ;  and  in  1875-76  the 
quantify  e]qported  to  British  territory  was  valued 
at  Rs.  2212.    In  West  Berar,  the  poppy  is  lai^ely 
grown  in  the  Buldanah  dktrict ;  between  Maiker, 
Jaiuphal,  and  Bassim,  the  people  are  busily  occu- 
pied, and  exhibit  an  expertness  betokening  full 
experience.    In  1870-71, 544  acres  of  land  in  the 
Buldanah  district  were  under  cultivation  for  opium. 


Opium  is  largely  manufactured  in  the  fertile 
table-land  of  Malwa  in  Central  India,  which  is 
mostly  under  the  rule  of  native  chiefs,  of  whom 
Sindia  and  Holkar  take  the  first  rank.  Bs.  700 
per  chest  is  levied  on  that  which  passes  through 
British  territory  for  shipment  to  China. 

In  China,  the  poppy  is  largely  cultivated  in 
Sze-chuen  and  Yunnan.    In  Yunnan  the  poppy 
fields  constitute  a  third  of  the  whole  cultiva- 
tion, and  are  yearly  augmenting.    Mr.  Medhurst, 
Her  Majeaty^s  consul  at  Shanghai,  informed  the 
Government  of  India  that  the  cultivation  of  opium 
had  increased  enormously,  but  that  the  consump- 
tion had  increased  pari  passu^  and  the  market  ror 
the  Indian  drug  had  been  but  slightly  affected. 
The  province  of  Sze-chuen  seemed  to  be  the 
greatest  producer.    The  ordinary  price  of  the 
drug,  as  prepared  in  that  province,  was  about 
Rs.  820  for  133}  lbs.  avoirdupois.    At  Hankow 
it  had  risen  to  Rs.  930.    Indian  opium  was  an 
expensive  luxury,  indulged  in  by  a  few  rich  men 
and  high  officials.    Mr.  Man,  writing  in   1877, 
mentioned  that  the  poppy  is  grown  all  over  Sheng- 
kiang,  which  is  anotner  name  for  the  province 
of  l2ao-tung,  of  which  New-chang  is  a  part.    In 
Kirin  Province,  out  of  every  ten  acres  of  available 
soil,  eight  acres  are  devoted  to  the  poppy.    In 
Tse-tse-har  the  poppy  has  been  so  largdy  intro- 
duced as  to  cause  quite  a  revolution.    In  1873, 
the  Rev.  J.  Edkins  reported  in  the  North  China 
Herald  that  for  800  miles,  between  the  Yellow 
River  and  the  city  of  Tai-na-fee,  poppy  crops 
were  seldom  out  of  sight.    This  increase  of  poppy 
crops  had  occurred  in  the  past  few  years,  having 
spread  from  Yew-cheu ;  ana  Chinese  officers  were 
making  raids  on  poppy  grounds,  but  they  were 
spasmodic  and  inefficient.    In  manv  other  parts 
the  poppy  was  also  cultivated,  and  Mr.  Edkins  was 
of  opinion  that,  wherever  the  soil  is  drv  and  light, 
the  cultivation  would  extend,  as  it  had  proved 
to   be  much  more  profitable  than  other  crops. 
By  the  year  1880,  all  over  the  west  of  China,  in 
the  provinces  of  Yunnan,  Sse-chuen,  Kwi-choo, 
and  South- Western  Hou-pe,  opium  cultivation  was 
everywhere  tolerated,  and  in  most  places  en- 
couraged by  the  provincial  officials.    In  Manchuria 
every  farmer  and  every  cottager  had  their  little 
plot  of  poppy.    To  the  north  of  the  Yang-tze- 
kiang,  the  poppy  in  many  districts  was  said  to  be 
superseding  the  growth  of  cereals.    In  1875,  Man- 
churia yielded  400,000  pikuls.    In  1875,  the  lands 
of  Yunnan  were  described  as  a  sea  of  poppies. 
Messrs.  Soltan  and  Stevenson,  who  travelled  mm 
Burma  through  Yunnan  to  Hankow,  found  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  land  under  tillage  devoted  to  its 
growth.    All  the  good  land  in  Yunnan  was  taken 
up  with  its  cultivation.     The  crop  of  Western 
China  in  1881  was  estimated  at  97,000  pikuls,  as 
under: — Western  Hou-pe  district,  2000  pikuls; 
Eastern  Sze  -  chuen,  45,000  ;   Yunnan,  40,000 ; 
Kwi-choo,  10,000.    Price  of  North  China  opium, 
per  Chinese  ounce,  2*8  to  3*2  taels ;  Malwa  opium, 
at  New-chang,  5*8;  Patna,  5*4;  Chinese,  2*8. 
Persia  has  been  trading  with  China  since  1854. 
In  Persia,  in  1871,  the  crop  of  opium  was  esti- 
mated at  2500  chests,  but  in  1879-80  the  quantity 
was  7100  chests,  and  the  estimate  for  1880-81 
was  10,000  chests.    The  Persian  opium  imported 
into  China  was  684  chests  in  1877,  and  3446  in 
1879.    Surgeon-Major  Sheppard  examined  some 
samples  of  it,  and  pronounced  it  excellent.    But 
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that  taken  is  chiefly  from  Smyrna,  and  ia  employed 
in  adulterating  Malwa  opium  and  the  better 
dasses  of  China  opiam.  In  the  ten  years  up  to 
1881,  the  crojp  in  Asia  Minor  had  arera^ged  oOOO 
chests,  of  which  about  two-thirds  finds  its  way  to 
the  Smyrna  market,  the  remainder  to  Constan- 
tinople. This  opium  contains  a  high  proportion 
of  morphia,  ana  is  largely  used  for  medical  pur- 
poses in  Europe. 

Indian  Manufacture, — ^The  operations  of  culti- 
yating  the  poppy  and  then  manufacturing  its  juice 
into  good  opmm,  require  patience  and  debcate 
treatment.  It  has  been  tmiy  said  that  the  success 
of  an  opium  crop  depends  entirely  on  the  care  which 
is  bestowed  upon  it.  In  1878-79,  tiie  total  out- 
turn in  British  India  was  91,200  chests,  of  which 
the  export  value  amounted  to  £12,993,985,  and 
the  net  profit  to  the  British  Indian  Government 
was  £7,700,671.  Rather  more  than  half  this  total 
was  derived  from  the  Bengal  monopoly ;  the  other 
moiety  was  from  the  transit  cess  levied  on  the 
Malwa  product  About  £1,000,000  worth  of  this 
opium  was  exported  to  Burma  and  the  Malay 
settlements.  Ine  Chinese  purchased  the  remainder 
for  nearly  £11,000,000. 

Rajputana, — In  none  of  the  ancient  heroic  poems 
of  Hindustan  is  opium  ever  alluded  to ;  the  guest 
is  often  mentioned  in  them  as  welcomed  by  the 
munwar  piala,  or  '  cap  of  greeting,'  but  nowhere 
by  the  uml-pani,  or  *  infused  opiate.*  which  in 
Rajputana  has  usurped  the  place  of  tne  phul-ra- 
arrac,  or  *  essence  of  flowers.'  Rajputs  used  the 
opiate  in  its  crudest  form,  by  simply  bruising  the 
capsules,  which  they  steeped  a  certain  time  in 
water,  afterwards  drinking  the  infusion,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  '  tojarro,'  and  not  unfre- 
(j^uenUy '  poet,*  *  the  poppy  capsule ;  *  and  this  prac- 
tice still  prevails  in  tne  remote  parts  of  Rajputana, 
and  in  parts  of  the  Pan  jab. 

Malwa, — ^The  culture  of  the  poppy  for  opium 
seems  to  have  been  at  first  confined  to  the  Doab 
tract  between  the  Chambal  and  Sepra,  from  their 
sources  to  their  junction  ;  whence  it  spread 
throughout  Malwa,  and  into  various  parts  of 
Raiputana,*espec]ally  Mewar  and  Harauti.  Kunbi 
ana  Jat,  and  Banya  and  Brahman,  try  the  cul- 
ture, but  the  Kunbi  extracts  one -fifth  more 
from  the  plant  than  anj  of  his  competitors.  In 
Rajputana  the  cultivation  of  opium  increased  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  general  prosper!^;  as  war, 
pestilence,  and  famine  augmented  their  virulence 
and  depopulated  the  country,  so  did  the  culture 
of  the  poppy  appear  to  thrive.  The  predatory 
system  which  sacceeded  Moghul  despotism  gradu- 
ally restricted  the  harvests  of  barley,  wheat,  and 
gram  to  a  bare  sustenance  for  the  families  of  the 
cultivator,  who  then  found  a  substitute  in  the 
poppy.  From  the  small  extent  of  its  culture,  he 
was  able  to  watch  it,  or  to  pay  for  its  protection 
'from  pillage ;  this  he  could  not  do  for  his  corn, 
which  a  troop  of  horse  might  save  him  the  trouble 
of  catting.  The  maximum  of  oppression  in  Mewar 
M-as  the  maximum  of  the  culture  of  the  poppy 
in  Malwa.  Emigration  commenced  in  S.  1840 
(a.d.  1784)  ;  it  was  at  its  height  in  S.  1856  (a.d. 
1800),  and  went  on  gradually  depopulating  that 
country  until  S.  1874  (a.d.  1818).  Its  consump- 
tion, 01  course,  kept  pace  with  its  production,  it 
baving  found  a  vent  in  foreign  market&  The 
districts  to  which  tiie  emigrants  fied  were  those 
of  MundisoT^,  Kachrode,  Oneil,  and  o^ers  situated 


on  the  feeders  of  the  Chambal,  in  its  coune  through 
Lower  Malwa.    There  they  enjoyed  comparative 
protection  and  kind  treatment,  imder  Appa  Sahib 
and  his  father,  who  were  long  the  farmers-general 
of  these  fertile  lands.     Appa  advanced  funds, 
and   appointed   them   lanos,  all  fertile   though 
neglected,  in  which    they  excavated  wells    for 
themsekes.     They  abandoned  altogether  wheat 
and  barley,  growing  only  makki  or  *  Indian  com  ' 
for  food,  which  requires  no  irrigation,   and  to 
which  the  poppy  succeeds  in  rotation ;  to  these 
and    the   sugar  -  cane,    all   their   industry   was 
directed.    From  the  year  S.  1840  (a.d.  17^)  to  S. 
1857  (A.D.  1801),  the  market  price  of  the  crude 
opium   from   the   cultivator   ran  from   sixteen 
to  twenty -one  salimshahi  nipees  per  dorrl,  a 
measure  of  five  pucka  seers,  each  seer  being  the 
weight  of  ninety  salimshahi  rupees.      This  was 
the  price  of  the  drug  bv.the  grower  in  the  first 
stage,  and  a  better  cnterion  than  that  of  the 
manufacturer  in  its  prepared  state.    In  the  year 
8.  1857,  it  rose  to  twenty-five  rupees ;  in  S.  1860 
to  twentv-seven,  gradually  incr^udng  ^i  8.  1865 

JA.D.  1809),  when  it  attained  its  maximum  of 
orty-two,  or  an  advance  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy  per  cent  above  the  price  of  the  year 
A.D.  1784 ;  after  which  it  gradually  fell  until  S. 
1870  (A.D.  1814),  when  it  was  so  low  as  twenty- 
nine.  In  S.  1873  it  had  again  risen  to  thirty 'three, 
and  in  S.  1874-75,  when  its  transit  to  the  ports 
of  Sind  and  Gujerat  was  unmolested  ^whence  it 
was  exported  to  China  and  the  Archipelago),  it 
had  reached  thirty-eight  and  thirty-mne,  where 
in  S.  1876  (or  a.d.  1820)  it  stood.  In  Kanthul 
(which  includes  Partabgurh  Deola),  or  the  tracts 
upon  the  Myhie  river,  opium  was,  about  a.d. 
1820,  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  and  adulterated 
in  an  extraordinary  manner. 

Writing  about  1842,  Dr.  Impey  reported  that 
for  the  successful  cultivation  of  opium,  a  mild 
climate,  plentiful  irrigation,  a  rich  soil,  and  dili- 
gent husbandry,  are  indispensable.     In  reference 
to  the  first  of  uiese,  Malwa  is  placed  most  favour- 
ably.   The  country  is  in  general  from  ISOO  to 
2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the  mean 
temperature  is  moderate,  and  range  of  the  ther- 
mometer small.     The  poppy  is  always  caltivated 
in  ground  near  a  tank  or  running  stream,  so  as 
to  be  insured  at  all  times  of  an  abundant  supply 
of  water.    The  rich  black  loam,  known  by  the 
name  of  cotton  soil,  is  that  pr^erred  there  for 
opium.    Though  fertile  and  rich  enough  to  pro- 
duce thirty  successive  crops  of  wheat  withoat 
fallowing,  it  is  not  sufficiently  rich  for  the  growth 
of  the  poppy  until  largely  supplied  with  manure. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  crop  known  to  the  agricul- 
turist, unless  sugar-cane,  that  requires  so  much 
care  and  labour  as  the  poppy.    The  ground  is  first 
four  times  ploughed  on  four  successive  days,  then 
carefully  harrowed ;  when  manure,  at  the  rate  of 
from  eight  to  ten  cartloads  an  acre,  is  applied  to 
it.    This  is  scarcely  half  what  is  allowed  a  turnip 
crop  in  Britain.     The  crop  is  after  this  watered 
once  every  eight  or  ten  days,  the  total  number 
of  waterings  never  exceeding  nine  in  aU.    One 
bigha  takes  two  days  to  soak  thoroughly  in  the 
cold  weather,  and  four  as  the  hot  season  approaches. 
Water  applied  after  the  petals  drop  from  the  flower, 
causes  tne  whole  to  wither  and  decay.    When  the 
plants  are  six  inches  high,  they  are  weeded  and 
thinned,  leaving  about  a  foot  and  a  half  betwixt 
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each  pfaint ;  in  tbiee  mofnths  they  reacb  matarity, 
i2id  are  tiien  about  four  feet  in  height  if  well 
cultiTated  The  f nil- grown  seed-pod  measures 
three  and  a  half  inches  yertically,  and  two  and  a 
iialf  in  horizontal  diameter. 

Early  in  February  and    March  the  bleeding 

proceflB  commences.    Three  small  lancet-shaped 

pieces  of  iron  are  bound  together  with  cotton, 

About  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  of  the  blade  alone 

pzotroding ;  and  this  is  drawn  sharply  up  from 

ibe  baae  to  the  summit  of  the  pod.    The  sets  of 

the  people  are  00  arranged  that  each  j^nt  is 

bled  all  over  once  every  three  or  four  days, 

the  Ueedings  being  three  or  four  times  repeated 

on  eadli  plant.      Una  operation  always  oegins 

to  be  performed  about  three  or  four  oVlock  in 

the  afternoon,  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.    The 

juice  appears  ahnost  immediately  on  the  wound 

being  inflicted,  in  the  shape  of  a  thick,  gammy 

milk,  which  is  quickly  covered  with  a  browniui 

peUicie.     Hie  exudation  is  greatest  over-night, 

when  the  inciaionB  are  washed  and  kept  open  by 

the  dew.     The  opium  thus  derived  is  scraped  off 

next  morning  with  a  blmit  iron  tool  resembling 

a  cleaver  in  miniatnre.    If  the  scraper  be  passed 

heaTily  over  the  seed-pod,  so  as  to  carry  with  it 

a  conaderable  portion  of  the  beard  or  pubescence, 

it  contaminates  the  dm^and  increases  its  apparent 

quantitj.     The  work  of  scraping  begins  at  dawn, 

and  mnst  be  continued  till  ten  o'clock ;  during 

this  time  a  workman  will  collect  seven  or  eight 

ounces  of  what  is  called  *  chick.'     The  drag  is 

next  thrown  into  an  earthen  vessel,  and  covered 

over  or  drowned  in  linseed  oil,  at  the  rate  of  two 

porta  of  oil  to  one  of  chick,  so  as  to  prevent 

fi^poration.    This  is  the  second  process  of  adtd- 

teration, — ^the  ryot  desiring  to  sell  the  drag  as 

much  drenched  with  oil  as  possible,  the  retailers 

at  the  same  time  refusing  to  porchase  that  which 

is  thinner  than  half -dried  glue.    One  acre  of  well- 

cnltivated  ground  will  yield  from  70  to  100  poimds 

of  cludE.     The  price  of  chick  varies  from  three 

to  six  rupees  a  pound,  so  that  an  acre  will  yield 

from  200  to  600  rupees'  worth  of  opiiun  at  one 

crop.    Three  ponncfs  of  chick  will  produce  about 

two  pounds  of  oplmn,  from  the  third  to  a  fifth 

of  the  wei^t  betnff  lost  in  evaporation.    It  now 

paaBes  into  the  hanos  of  the  Banya,  who  prepares 

It  and  brings  it  to  market    From  twenty-five  to 

fifty  pounds  is  tied  up  in  parcels  in  double  bags 

of  sheeting  cloth,  which  are  suspended  from  the 

ctilingB  BO  as  to  avoid  air  ana  light,  while  the 

^re  linseed  oil  is  allowed  to  drop  Uirough.    This 

operation  is  completed  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  but 

the  bags  are  allowed  to  remain  for  a  month  or  six 

weeks,  during  which  period  the  last  of  the  oil  that 

can  be  separ^ed  comes  away ;  the  rest  probably 

absorbs  oxygen  and  becomes  thicker,  as  m  paint. 

This  process  occupies  from  April  to  June  or  July, 

vhen  the  lain  begins.    The  bacs  are  next  taken 

down,  and  their  contents  careftuly  emptied  into 

br^  vals  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  diameter, 

ud  six  or  eight  inches  thick.    Here  it  is  mixed 

together  and  woriced  up  with  the  hands  five  or 

^x  hours,  until  it  has  acquired  a  uniform  colour 

and  consistence  throughout,  become  tough  and 

eapalle  of  being  formed  into  masses.    This  pro- 

ctsB  is  peculiar  to  Malwa.    It  is  now  made  up  mto 

Mis  of  from  ei|^t  to  ten  ounces  each,  these  beiog 

thrown,  as  formed,  into  a  basket  full  of  the  chaff 

o{  the  teed-pods.    It  is  next  ^read  out  on  ground 


previously  covered  with  leaves  and  stalks  of  the 
poppy ;  here  it  remains  for  a  week  or  so,  when  it 
IS  turned  over  and  left  farther  to  consolidate,  until 
hard  enough  to  bear  packing.  It  is  ready  for 
weighing  in  October  or  November,  and  is  then 
sent  to  market.  It  is  next  packed  in  chests  of 
150  cakes,  the  total  cost  of  the  drug  at  the  place 
of  production  being  about  fourteen  rupees  per 
chest,  including  all  expenses.  Manipulations  so 
numerous,  complex,  and  tedious  as  those  de- 
scribed, give  the  most  ample  opportunities  for  the 
adulteration  to  which  the  nature  of  the  drug 
tempts  the  fraudulent  dealer. 

British  India  Process. — In  the  British  provinces 
the  culture  of  the  poppy  is  carried  on  solely  for 
its  opium  product,  and  is  more  of  a  horticultural 
than  an  agricultural  undertaking ;  and  the  goind  or 
gauhani  bnds  near  villages  are,  as  a  rule,  always 
chosen.  It  is  grown  for  opium  in  Bengal,  tiie  N.  w. 
Provinces,  and  Oudh,  and  has  always  been  a 
Government  monopoly.  It  can  be  traced  bac^  to 
the  16th  century.  Under  the  British  Qovemment, 
it  was  originally  in  the  hands  of  contractors,  who 
monopoli^  the  manufacture,  but  in  1797  the 
management  of  it  was  entrusted  to  a  covenanted 
civil  servant.  In  that  year  the  total  area  of  culti- 
vation amounted  to  9460  bighas;  but  it  has 
steadilyincreased,  and  in  1878-9  it  reached  928,241 
bighas.  From  August  to  the  end  of  October, 
the  Government  enters  into  agreements  with  the 
cultivators,  through  the  agency  of  one  of  their 
number,  whom  they  themselves  select,  and  he 
receives  a  licence  and  is  responsible  for  bal- 
ances and  any  shortcomings,  and  the  cultivators 
receive  advances  ranging  Irom  Rs.  4  to  Rs.  6 
per  bigha.  On  the  competion  of  the  agreements, 
the  fields  are  roughly  measured,  and  sowings 
commence  about  the  middle  of  November,  and  are 
continued  till  the  first  or  second  week  of  Decem- 
ber ;  and  on  completion,  the  fields  are  accurately 
measured,  and  the  name  and  caste  of  every  culti- 
vator, and  the  area  of  his  field,  are  enterea  in  the 
licence.  During  the  cold-weather  inspection  tours, 
opiimi  officers  and  their  establishments  examine 
the  crop  and  estimate  the  out>tum. 

The  poppv  seed  germinates  in  from  10  to  15 
days,  ana  when  abooit  2  inches  high  the  fields  are 
carefully  weeded,  watered,  and  tmnned,  those  to 
be  retamed  kept  3  or  4  inches  apart  from  each 
other.  After  two  weeks,  these  field  operations 
are  repeated,  aD  sickly  plants  and  all  foreign  herbs 
are  carefuUy  removed,  and  vigorous  plants  only 
left  standing,  at  distances  of  7  or  8  indies  from 
each  other.  Watering  and  weeding  are  carried  on 
until  the  plants  commence  to  flower,  which  they 
do  about  the  beginning  of  February,  tiie  time 
varying  according  to  the  time  of  sowing ;  and  a 
good  cultivator  wQl  sow  portions  of  his  fleld  at 
intervals  of  a  week,  so  that  the  whole  of  the 
plants  may  not  become  ready  to  have  the  drug 
extracted  at  the  same  time. 

A  short  while  after  the  plants  have  commenced 
flowering,  the  petals  are  carefully  watched  and 
collected,  in  the  following  manner : — ^The  forefinger 
and  ^umb  encircle  the  stem  just  beneath  the 
pod,  and  with  the  other  fingers  drawn  inwards,  a 
Idnd  of  tube  is  formed.  'Hiis  tube  is  then  raised 
straight  over  the  pod,  and  if  the  petals  are 
matured,  they  come  off ;  they  are  never  plucked  off, 
as  that  would  injure  the  pod.  The  petals  thus 
obtained   are  formed  into   platters  (patti)  for 
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wrappiiig  round  the  oniam  cakes  or  balls.  On 
the  removal  of  tihe  petals,  the  pods  ripen  rapidly, 
and  when  they  become  hard  in  Febroaiy  and 
March  tiiey  are  lanced  with  a  three-pointed  lancet ; 
a  mUky  juice  immediately  exudes,  and  oozing  out 
slowly,  the  fluid  portion  evaporates ;  the  outer 
portion  of  the  tear  hardens  and  assumes  a  rose- 
red  appearance,  the  inner,  semi-fluid  part  being  of 
a  pinkish  hue.  The  incisions  are  made  in  the 
capsule  wall  in  the  afternoon,  and  if  the  night  be 
stiU  and  dew  fall^  the  yield  of  opium  is  full  The 
tears  of  opium  are  carefully  scraped  off  in  the 
morning  with  a  small  spoon-shaped  iron  or  shell 
scraper,  and  the  finger  or  thumb  is  run  over  the 
incisions  to  close  them.  The  tears  thus  collected 
are  placed  in  an  earthen  vessel,  slightly  tilted  to 
dndn  off  the  dew.  A  single  healthy  plant,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  yields  about  75  grains 
of  opium  in  from  5  to  8  scarifications.  The 
number  of  scarifications  needed  for  all  the  juice 
to  exude  ranges  from  1  to  8  and  even  10.  The 
above  operations  are  carried  on  every  second  or 
third  day,  according  to  the  time  of  collection, 
whether  late  or  early  in  the  season,  or  condition 
of  the  plant,  whether  sickly  or  healthy,  until  all 
the  opium  has  been  extracted  from  the  pods. 
When  the  whole  of  the  drug  has  been  collected 
and  treated  separately  as  iS>ove  described,  it  is 
carefully  manipulated  and  put  into  a  new  earthen 
pot  (kora),  and  set  aside  m  some  well- ventilated 
and  safe  place.  Should  the  opium  be  of  low 
spissitude,  it  is  exposed  in  some  shady  place, 
veiy  carefully  turned  over,  so  as  not  to  spoil  the 
gram  (dana),  and  is  so  treated  till  it  reaches  the 
required  consistencv  (jharti),  and  remains  in  the 
custody  of  the  cultivator  until  weighed  by  the 
opium  officers. 

The  opium  balls  or  cubes  are  wrapped  up  in 
d|atter8  made  from  the  petals  of  the  poppy  pknt 
When  the  petals  have  been  collected  in  the  manner 
already  mentioned,  a  circular-rid^d  earthen  plate 
about  twelve  inches  in  diameter  is  placed  over  a 
slow  fire,  the  required  quantity  of  petals  are  placed 
flat  over  it,  and  these  are  pressed  with  a  damp 
cloth  till  they  have  adhered  together ;  the  flower 
leaf  is  then  removed  and  left  to  dry ;  these  platters 
are,  as  a  rule,  from  6  to  12  inches  in  diameter,  and 
vary  in  thickness  from  that  of  a  sheet  of  thin 
paper  to  that  of  a  sixpence,  and  are  in  appearance, 
when  well  made,  like  a  pancake. 

After  the  opium  has  been  extracted,  the  pods 
are  allowed  to  dry,  and  are,  when  in  this  state, 
broken  up  and  ^e  seeds  collected  for  next  year's 
sowing,  and  the  surplus  for  sale. 

The  produce  from  one  bigha  of  land  sown  with 
poppy  varies  from  1  to  10  and  even  15  seers  of 
opium,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
the  amount  of  care  bestowed  oh  the  lajid  by  the 
cultivator.  The  leaves  of  the  plant  are  delivered 
into  the  opium  factory  at  12  annas  the  man 
(maund),  to  be  used  for  packing  the  opium  balls 
in  the  chests,  to  prevent  them  shifting  about  and 
becoming  crushed.  Opium  is  paid  for  at  rates 
from  Rb.  4  to  5  per  seer  (2  lbs.),  according  to  its 
consistency. 

Opium  of  two  qualities  is  made  by  Government, 
—one  is  called  provision^  or  tluU<  eroorted  to 
foreign  countries ;  the  other  is  called  aokari,  and 
is  supplied  to  the  different  revenue  collectors  for 
consumption  in  the  coimtry ;  the  only  difference 
between  them  being  that  the  former  is  manu- 


factured at  ^  consistency,  and  the  latter  at 
^  consistency.  The  two  alkaloids,  morphine 
and  narcotine,  are  also  prepared  b^  Government, 
and  supplied  to  their  depdts  of  medical  stores.  The 
whole  ox  the  poppy  pltmt  and  its  products  are  of 
value  to  the  grower ;  and  in  making  up  the  opium 
into  balls,  in  which  form  it  is  nearly  allpermanently 
kept,  nothing  remains  in  contact  with  it  but  the 
products  of  the  poppy  plant 

A  prickly  plant  called  *  Bhar-bhar,'  as  also  a 
parasitic  plant  called  *  tokra,'are  most  destructive 
to  the  poppy ;  several  sorts  of  insects  do  immense 
injury  to  it,  and  the  plant  is  liable  to  diseases. 
Or  these,  ^murkha'  and  'khurka'  are  the  two 
most  fatal,  and  a  blight,  called '  ughia,'  has  latterly 
proved  very  fatal  to  the  plant,  and  hail,  frost,  rain, 
and  strong  winds  also  occasion  loss. — Camegy. 

The  plimts  are  occasionally  destroyed  by  insects 
whidi  attack  the  roots  and  leaves,  and  a  second 
even  or  third  sowing  becomes  necessary,  but  their 
produce  is  generally  much  smaller.  In  1878  the 
poppies  of  Behar  were  attacked  by  innumerable 
horaes  of  Heliothis  armigera. 

Patna  Process. — Dr.  R  Lyell,  writing  regarding 
the  Patna  opimn,  says  that  the  white  variety  alone 
is  grown.  He  mentions  his  belief  that  the  rich- 
ness and  quantity  of  the  poppy  juice  are  greatly 
influenced  by  the  nature  of  ttie  soil  on  which  it 
is  grown,  by  the  modes  of  cultivation  as  regards 
the  irrigation,  and  quantity  of  manure,  kind  of 
seed,  etc.  The  lands  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a 
village  are  preferred,  as  facilitating  attention  to  the 
crop  and  irrigation.  .With  strong  soil,  it  is  grown  as 
a,second  crop,  generally  after  Indian  com ;  but  in 
weaker  soils,  tlie  land  is  allowed  to  be  fallow  when 
the  poppies  are  off  the  ground,  and  is  as  well 
manui'ed  as  the  cultivators  can  afford.  Towards 
the  end  of  September  and  beginning  of  October, 
the  land  is  carefully  prepared  by  two  or  three 
ploughings,  and  the  cloos  of  eiuth  are  broken 
down  by  a  hangah  or  clod  crusher.  About  the 
middle  of  October,  the  sowing  is  generally  begun, 
and  the  seed  is  thrown  broadcast,  from  three  to 
four  seers  being  required  for  each  bigha.  To 
facilitate  irrigation,  the  field  is  divided  into  com- 
partments 6  feet  by  4  feet;  the  eround  is  well 
watered  two  or  three  times  be^re  the  plant 
springs,  water  containing  a  large  quantity  of  saline 
matter  being  preferred ;  and  during  its  progress 
to  maturity  the  plant  is  watered  when  required. 
After  the  plants  attun  the  height  of  5  or  C 
inches  they  are  thinned  at  intervals.  At  first  a 
distance  of  3  or  4  inches  is  preserved  between 
the  roots,  increased  to  6  inches  as  the  plants 
mature.  When  not  sufficiently  thinned,  the  plants 
are  stunted  and  the  capsules  are  small ;  great 
attention  is  at  the  same  time  bestowed  on  the 
weeding  and  loosening  the  soil  llie  young  plants 
removed  at  the  first  tmnning  are  sold  and  eaten  as 
salad;  those  of  the  second  and  third  thinnings  pos- 


sess narcotic  properties,  and  are  seldom  used.  The 
plant  matures  about  the  middle  or  end  of  January, 
and  as  soon  as  the  petals  of  the  flower  begin  to 
fall  off  they  are  carefully  collected  and  used  as  a 
covering  for  the  opium  cakes.  The  three  kinds  of 
petals  are  sold  by  the  cultivators  at  6,  8,  and  10 
rupees  the  maund.  When  fresh,  they  contain  a 
la^  quantity  of  gummy  matter,  which  is  dried 
up  by  spreadmg  them  over  a  hot  girdle.  About 
the  third  wedk  in  January,  the  capsules  arc 
I  sufficiently  ripe  to  undergo   scarification  by  a 
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four  or  five  fabded  kneet,  with  wiaeh  are  made 
obtiqne  or  longitadmal  indsioiiB  through  the 
epiearp  and  pericarp  of  the  capsole.  The  8cari£- 
catkm  ia  made  in  the  afteznooii ;  the  exadation  of 
milky-  jnioe  takes  place  immediately,  and  it  ia 
collected  early  on  the  following  morning.  Each 
set  of  incisknia  yields,  on  an  average,  a  grain  or 
two  of  opinm,  and  they  are  repeated  four  or  five 
timea,  or  aa  long  as  any  juice  continues  to  flow. 
The  most  isToarable  state  of  the  weather  ia  a  still 
atmosphere  and  »  moderate  dew,  which  allow  the 
juice  to  thicken  and  collect  in  irr^ular  tears, 
ifaeee  grains  being  of  a  higher  consistenoe  and  of  a 
roae-r^  colour  towards  the  suifaoe,  while  towards 
the  centre  they  are  semi-fiuid  and  of  a  reddish- 
white  oolooT.  Opium  in  thia  state  is  said  to  be 
*  nw.*  Strong  winds,  or  a  cloudy  sky  preventing 
the  formalioin  of  dew,  greatly  reduce  the  quantity 
of  the  produce,  it  being  found  that  the  acarifica- 
tioDS  made  in  the  capanues  become  closed  up  by  the 
slight  oom^  of  the  juice,  and  a  smaller  quantity 
of  opinm  is  obtained.  On  the  other  hand,  an  ex- 
oeoaiTe  dew  opens  the  indaions,  and  the  juice  drops 
oflf  the  capsules  on  to  the  ground,  and  is  lost,  or 
it  becomes  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  dew, 
which  retards*  the  evaporation  of  the  general 
mass,  and  sepwates  the  soluble  from  the  insoluble 
parta. 

In  the  manufaeture  of  (^ium,  it  is  an  object  of 
the  first  importance  that  when  first  collected  it 
should  contain  as  little  nunsture  as  possible,,  so 
that  it  may  be  raised  to  the  highest  degree  of 
«pisaitode  in  the  ahortest  time-without  exposing 
to  the  air.  The  action  of  the  sun's  rays  is  most 
detrimental  to  the  physical  properties  of  opium, 
eaoimg  it  to  assume  a  black  ductile  appearance. 
The  average  oonaifltence  of  the  juice  when  first 
rollected  ia  from  -^  to  ^  consistence.  The  arer- 
^ee  quantity  produced  in  a  bigba  is  from  five 
to  seven  seers,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
loiL 

The  evteriy  winds  of  Patna  are  always  damp, 
and  their  prevalence  while  the  fresh  collect^ 
opimn  remains  under  a  conmstence  of  i^  pro- 
dooea  a  partial  solution  of  it,  especiidly  when  it 
contains  moisture,  and  an  exudation  of  drops  of  a 
black  shining  liquid,  termed  ^  pussawa,'  occurs  on 
the  BorfiBoe  of  the  opium.    This  pussawa  contains 
many  of  the  actiTe  principles  of  tne  drug,  particu- 
jari J  the  lesm  of  it.    The  proportion  of  pussawa 
ia  Bonaetimes  increased  by  the  fraudulent  admix* 
tore  of  water  by  the  growers,  done  in  the  hope 
that  their  opium  will  be  purcnased  by  the  gross 
veigfat,  but  it  is  paid  for  at  half  the  price  of 
itandard  opium,  viz.  Rs.   1.10  per  seer.     The 
gnivers  keep  their  opium  in  snallow  earthen 
vcttda,  plaoed  at  an  ansle  of  about  45^  to  facili- 
tate the  draining  off  of  ue  pussawa,  and  the  direct 
iiya  of  the  son,  dust,  and  impurities  are  carefully 
pttided  against.     It  is  turned  over  in  the  dishes 
W€fy  wetk  or  twa    Poppy  seeds  yield  by  expres- 
woi  56  joet  cent  of  a  oland  oil,  of  a  pale-gold 
ooloor,  fluid  within  ten  degrees  of  the  freezing 
point    It  sells  in  the  bazar  at  from  8  to  10  nipees 
pomaxmd*  is  used  for  cooking  and  burning.  The 
oil-cake  remaining  from  it  is  highly  nutritious  for 
cattle. 

Poppy  leaves  are  used  to  pack  the  opium  cakes 
sbaila  Each  chest  of  opium  contains  40  balls, 
*t  1  seer  7  chittak  and  2  kutcha  of  opium  per 
c>^   Dr.  Lydl  says^  *  In  Smyrna  the  seed  used 


is  obtained  from  capsules  that  have  not  been 
punctured  for  opium.  Also,  by  reducing  the 
number  of  capsoles  on  a  plant,  the  remainder 
attain  a  greatly  larger  size,  and  yield  a  greater 
quantity  t>f  opium  of  the  first  quality.' 

In  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt  the  poppy  growers  do 
not  pierce  the  capsules  from  below  upwards,  as  is 
done  in  India,  but  make  a  cut  round  the  capsule 
with  a  knife.  In  Egypt  the  knife  is  carried  twice 
round. 

C^ina.— Opium  has  been  known  in  China  at 
least  ever  since  the  Mongol  dynasty.  During  the 
Ming  dynasty  it  came  into  more  general  use  as  an 
astringent  and  sedative  medicine,  in  diarrhoea, 
dysentery,  rheumatism,  but  generally  in  combina- 
tion with  other  medicines.  Li-shi-chin  in  his  Pen 
Ts'au  (about  a.d.  1550)  describes  its  collection  in 
a  very  clear  manner,  and  mentions  the  fact  of  its 
regular  sale  as  a  drag.  All  the  early  writers  are 
silent  as  to  its  use,  except  in  medicine ;  its  nature 
is  very  clearly  explained  in  the  work  of  li-shi- 
chin.  He  calls  this  herb  the  internal  support. 
That  was  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 
By  the  18th  century  it  must  have  become  a  luxury, 
and  the  mode  of  using  it  by  smoking  is  purely 
Chinese.  During  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Kien 
Lung,  who  reigned  from  1733  to  1796,  a  tariff 
was  regularly  established,  and  the  duty  fixed  at 
three  taels  for  100  catties,  and  2  taels  4  mace  and 
5  candarines  for  fees.  Mr.  Hobson  of  Hankow 
has  shown  that  opium  was  a  recognised  product 
of  the  prefecture  of  Yung-chan  in  the  west  of 
Yunnan  in  the  year  1736.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Sze-chuen  from  India  and  Tibet 
in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  Fully  one-half 
the  best  arable  land  in  Sze-chuen  is  believed  to  be 
now  given  up  in  spriuff  to  the  bearing  of  an  annual 
crop  of  poppy;  proDably  seven -tenths  of  the 
dwellers  m  towns  in  Sze-chuen  are  habitual  opium 
smokers,  and  more  than  one-half  of  the  country 
people  have  adopted  this  seductive  habit.  Indian 
opium,  Kung-kau  or  Kwang-t*u,  is  being  competed 
with  by  the  native  drug,  although  the  price  of  the 
former,  and  its  name  for  better  flavour,  are  still  kept 
up  by  the  native  preference  for  it.  Sze-chuen  opium, 
called  Chuen-t'u,  in  good  years,  can  be  produced 
at  half  the  price  of  tiie  Indian  drug.  The  best 
Sze-chuen  <mig  comes  fromKwi-choo  and  Pi-hien ; 
and  of  the  extract  used  for  smoking,  called  Yen- 
kau  and  Shuh-yen,  the  Sze-chuen  opium  yields 
more  than  the  Indian  product.  Yimnan  opium 
and  that  from  Kwi-choo  are  called  Nan-t'u,  and 
by  the  Chinese  are  all  derisively  spoken  of  as 
dirt,  or  as  Yob-t*u,  medicinal  eartiL  The  opium 
from  Kan-su,  Shen-si,  and  Shan-si  is  called  Si-Vu, 
and  yields  a  good  extract  Since  1839,  a  large 
quantity  of  opium,  some  of  it  of  a  very  inferior 
kind,  is  produced  in  Ho-nan  province,  and  largely 
consumed  on  the  spot  Hing-ching-hien,  and 
places  in  Hwang-chau-fu,  all  in  Hu-peh,  produce 
the  drug.  Manchuria,  and  in  fact  all  parts  of  the 
Chinese  empire,  produce  more  or  less  of  this  crop, 
which  is  sown  in  the  tenth  month,  and  is  secured 
by  the  third  month  of  the  next  year. 

The  Portuguese  took  it  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce to  China,  but  up  to  1767  the  average  landed 
was  200  chests.  After  1767  it  suddenly  increased 
to  1000  chests,  and  the  English  East  India  Com- 
pany in  1778  made  theb  first  venture.  They 
repeated  it  in  1776 ;  and  the  drug,  which  cost  in 
Cucutta  Rs.  500  the  chest,  was  sold  in  China  for 
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500  doDan.  In  1794,  Indian  opium  was  imported  to 
the  extent  of  1500  chests. 

At  this  time  the  Chinese  Groyemment  began 
their  efforts  of  repression.  In  1796,  it  was  declared 
a  crime  to  smoke  opium.  Up  tiU  1842,  it  was 
contraband.  British  adventurers  continu^  to  dis- 
regard the  Chinese  prohibition,  and  in  the  year 
1839  the  Chinese  authorities  seized  and  destroyed 
20,000  chests  of  opium,  the  property  of  British 
subjects  then  in  Chinese  waters.  This  led  to  war 
between  Qreat  Britain  and  China,  and  the  Chinese 
paid  an  indemnity  for  the  opium  destroyed,  and 
paid  also  several  inillions  sterling  as  compensation 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  In  1842,  the  treaty 
of  Nankin  released  the  trade.  In  1844,  however, 
the  emperor  was  still  objecting  to  the  national 
weakness  for  opium  being  xmuie  a  source  of 
revenue.  He  said,  *  It  is  true  that  I  cannot  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  the  flowing  poison, — 
gainseeking  and  corrupt  men  will,  for  profit  and 
sensuality,  defeat  my  wishes;  but  notning  wUl 
induce  me  to  derive  a  revenue  from  the  vice  and 
misery  of  my  people.'  In  1800,  the  emperor 
Hea  King  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  its 
importation,  and  prohibiting  its  cultivation  in 
Yunnan.  Nevertheless,  in  1827  the  foreign  imports 
had  increased  to  nearly  10,000  chests  per  annum ; 
ten  years  later  to  40,000  chests ;  in  1856-57  the 
import  was  70,000 ;  and  in  1881  it  was  90,000. 
From  this  rapid  increase  it  is  but  fair  to  con- 
jecture that  the  use  of  the  drug  was,  previous  to 
the  18th  century,  limited  in  China  to  medical  pur- 
poses, and  that,  however  lon^  it  may  have  been 
cultivated  in  the  Chinese  provmce  of  Yunnan,  its 
use  as  a  luxury  was  limit^,  and  even  in  that  pro- 
vince the  cultivation  must  have. been  small  On 
the  coast,  however,  Dampier  states  that  the  use  of 
opium  in  his  time  was  great  and  widely  extended, 
and  could  not  therefore  have  been  recently  ac- 
quired. He  states  that  in  1688  he  took  in  at 
Acheen  from  800  to  400  pounds  of  opium  to  trade 
with  at  Malacca,  where  he  difiposed  of  it  privately, 
as  it  was  prohibited.  From  Malacca,  he  says,  ehips 
were  accustomed  to  take  it  to  the  different  Malay 
states,  and  exchange  it  for  pepper  and  other  articles 
of  produce. 

After  the  treaties  of  Tien-tsing  and  Pekin,  opium 
was  declared  a  legal  import  at  die  duty  of  30  taels 

Ser  pikul,  i.e,  about  £10  per  chest,  and  transit 
ues  were  also  arranged.  But  the  treaty  of  1876, 
known  as  the  Chefoo  convention,  which  was 
negotiated  between  Sir  Thomas  Wade  and  the 
Chinese  Government,  has  remained  unaccepted  by 
the  British  Government 

In  1880,  the  export  coastwise  to  Hankow  of  Sze- 
chuen  opium  was  927  pikuls.  At  Hankow  it  pays 
an  ad  vuorem  export  and  coasting  duty  of  7^  per 
cent  It  is  known  in  the  trade  as  Chuen-t'u,  and 
sells  at  14  taels,  against  15*60  taels  for  Palung 
and  17  taels  for  Yunnan  opium, — the  quantity  in 
each  case  being  100  Chinese  ounces  =  ^,  of 
183^  lbs.  avoiidupois.  Yunnan  opium  is  also 
exported. 

Mr.  Edkins  says  that  China  grown  opium  is  not 
palatable  even  to  the  Chinese.  Mr.  Came,  British 
consul  at  Hankow,  writing  in  1871,  said  that  no 
considerations  of  an  inconsiderable  temporary 
excellence  will  ever  induce  the  rich  to  purchase 
80  inferior  an  article  as  the  native  drug. 

Opium  is  at  present  largely  consumed  in  the 
Archipelago,   in  China,   in   the    Indo-Chinese 


countries,  and  in  many  parts  of  India,  much  in  tbe 
same  way  in  which  wuie,  ardent  spirits,   nuklt 
liquor,    and   cider    are   consumed    m    Europe. 
Stupor,  reverie,  and  voluptuous  lisUessness   are 
Uie  immediate  effects  produced.    In  this  state  the 
individual  can  be  at  once  and  easily  aroused  to 
exertion  or  business.    No  uckness,  constipation, 
or  any  other  functional  disturbance  supervenes  on 
each  indulgence.  When  the  habit  is  but  moderately 
followed,  it  appears  to  occasion  no  greater  effect 
than  the  proportionate  indulgence  in  wine  or  other 
spirituous  liquors.    Its  deleterious  character  has 
been  much  insisted  on,  but  generally  by  parties 
who  have  had  no  experience  of  its  effects.     Like 
any  other  narcotic  or  stimulant,  the  habitual  use  of 
it  is  amenable  to  abuse,  and,  being  more  seductive 
than  other  stimulants,  perhaps  more  so ;  but  this 
is  certainly  the  utmost  that  can  be  safely  charged 
to  it.    Millions  consume  it  without  any  perni- 
cious  result,    as   millions  do  wine  and  spirits 
without  any  evil  consequence.  There  is  not  known 
any  person  of  long  experience  and  competent 
judgment  who  has  not  come  to  this  common-sense 
conclusion.    Dr.  Oxlev,  a  physician  and  naturalist 
of  eminence,  and  who  had  nad  a  longer  experience 
than  any  other  man  of  Singapore,  where  tnere  was 
a  high  rate  of  consumption  of  the  drug,  gave  the 
following  opinion : — ^  The  inordinate  use,  or  rather 
abuse,  of  the  drug  most  decidedly  does  bring  on 
early  decrepitude,  loss  of  appetite,  and  a  morbid 
state  of  all  the  secretions ;  but  I  have  seen  a  man 
who  had  used  the  drug  for  fifty  years  in  modera* 
tion  without  any  evu  effects;  and  one  man  I 
recollected  in  Malacca,  who  had  so  used  it,  was 
upwards   of   eighty.    Several  in  the   habit   of 
smoking  it  have  assured  me  that,  in  moderation, 
it  neither  impaired  the  functions  nor  shortened 
life,  at  the  same  time  fully  admitting  the  dele- 
terious effects  of  too  much.'    There  is  not  a  word 
of  this  that  would  not  be  equally  true  of  the  use 
and  abuse  of  ardent  spirits,  wine,  and  perhaps 
even  of  tobacco.    The  historian  of  Sumatra,  whose 
experience  and  good  sense  cannot  be  questioned, 
came  early  to  &e  very  same  conclusion;  and 
the  question  of  its  superiority  over  ardent  spirits 
appears  to  have  been  for  ever  set  at  rest  by  the 
high  authority  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie.     ^The 
effect  of  opium,  when  taken  into  the  stomach,' 
he  says,  '  is  not  to  stimulate,  but  to  soothe  the 
nervous  system.    It  may  be  otherwise  in  some 
instances,  but  these  are  rare  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule.    The  opium-eater/  he  adds,  ^  is  in  a 
passive  state,  satisfi^  with  his  own  dreamy  con- 
dition, while  under  the  influance  of  the  drug.   He 
is  useless,  but  not  mischievous.    It  is  quite  other- 
wise with  alcoholic  liquors.'    The  editor  has  seen 
many  smokers  of  the  extract ;  has  purposely  sat 
amongst  them,  for  prolonged  occasLons,  in  an 
opium  saloon  of  Maaras,  and  has  seen  in  India 
numerous  children  and  grown-up  people  under  the 
influence  of  opium,  without  any  evils  resulting 
from  it. 

Opium,  as  ^a  luxury,  is  consumed  in  different 
wa^s.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  either  used  in  a 
sohd  state,  made  into  pills,  or  a  tincture  in  the 
shape  of  laudanum,  insidiously  it  is  given  to 
children  under  a  variety  of  quacx  forms,  such  as 
*  Godfrey's  cordial,'  etc.  In  India,  the  pure  opium 
is  either  dLsaolved  in  water  and  so  used,  or  rolled 
into  pills.  It  is  there  a  common  native  practice 
to  give  it  to  diildren  when  very  young,  by  mothers 
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who  nqiara  to  work  and  cannot  at  the  same  time 
attend  to  their  offspring.      In  Rajpntana,  it  is 
dianlred  in    water,    and   the   solution,    called 
kusomba,  ia  sipped.    There,  and  in  the  Panjab, 
a  decoction  or  infusion,  cdled  post,  is  made  by 
steeping  tiie  anripe  poppy  head  in  water.     In 
China,  nsnally  an  extract  of  it  is  smoked,  or  is, 
in  some  form  or  other,  swallowed.    In  Bali,  it  is 
first  mixed  with  China  paper,  and  when  to  be 
used  it  ia  rolled  np  with  the  fibres  of  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  plantain,  and  inserted  into   a 
hole  made  at  the  end  of  a  small  bamboo,  and 
BiDoked.    In  Java  and  Sumatra,  it  is  often  mixed 
with  sogar  and  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  plantain.    In 
Tnrkey,  it  is  Qsnally  taken  in  the  fonn  of  pills, 
and  those  who  do  so  avoid  drinking  any  water 
after  swallowing  tiiem,  as  this  is  said  to  produce 
Tiolent  oc^c ;  bat  to  make  it  more  palatable,  it  is 
Bometimes  mixed  with  i^rupe  or  thickened  juices; 
in  this  form,  howeyer,  it  is  less  intoxicating,  and 
RBembleB  mead.     It  is  then  taken  with  a  spoon, 
or  is  dried  in  small  cakes,  with  the  words  Ma-sha- 
allih  imprinted  on  them.    When  the  dose  of  two 
or  three  drachms  a  day  no  longer  produces  the 
beatific  intoxication  so  eagerly  sought  by  the 
opiopbagi,  ^ej  mix  tiie  opium  with  other  drugs. 
It  then  acts  as  a  stimulant.    Besides  being  UMd 
in  the  shape  of  pills,  it  is  frequently  mixra  with 
hellebore  and  hemp,  and  forms  an  electuary  known 
bj  the  name  of   mai'un,  whose  properties  arei 
different  from  that  of  opium  or  its  extract,  and 
may  account  for  the  want  of  similitude  in  the 
effect  of  the  drug  on  the  Turk  and  tiie  Chinese. 
The  majun  electuary  in  use  in  India  is  variously 
oon^unded.      In  dbe  Panjab,  Rajputana,  Sind, 
Catch,  Gujerat,  Hindustan,  the  Mahratta  country, 
ID  Telin^ana,  by  some  of  the  various  races,  also  m 
Aasam,  m  Bunna,  as  also  among  the  Chinese  and 
the  Malays,  it  ia  being  more  uid  more  used  in 
various  fonns  as  a  nervous  sedative,  and  in  Baj- 
potana,  Assam,  Burma,  and  China  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  occasion  anxiety  in  the  minds  of  many 
regarding  the  future  of  the  races  using  it.    The 
Tamil,  a  Dravidian  people  of  the  south  of  India, 
and  the  Aryans  of  India,  do  not,  however,  use  it 
in  any  form.    It  is  a  matter  of  race  proclivities, 
ind  the  Indo-Grermanic  tribes  of  Europe  have 
never  taken  to  it. 

Ia  China,  sinoe  the  early  part  of  the  19th  cen- 
tmy.  the  emperors  and  the  literati  have  been 
ithring  to  restrain  the  people  from  its  use,  and 
the  rode  efforts  to  effect  their  object  have  twice 
Ivooght  on  them  unfortunate  wars  with  Great 
Britain.  But  the  action  taken  by  the  Chinese 
towards  foreign  importers  has  neither  evinced  a 
knowledge  of  man's  wants,  nor  has  it  been  in  keep- 
i&g  with  their  treatment  of  their  own  peasanti7, 
vho  are  cultivating  the  poppy  all  over  China,  and 
tvo-thiids  of  the  opium  used  in  that  country  is  of 
satire  mannfactoie. 

The  craving  for  a  nervous  stimulant  to  remove 
tiiigne,  to  alky  irritabilitv,  to  lighten  care,  and 
todiipel  gloom,  is  universal,  and  seeks  satisfaction 
ia  many  ways,  as  in  the  use  of  alcohol,  hemp, 
opiam,  tobacco,  to^  coffee,  chloral  hydrate,  eau-de- 
Cologne.  The  mind  often  seeks  a  lull, — ^there  is  a 
luteal  craving  for  some  soothing  stuff.  The 
V^eM  anthonties  strove  to  prevent  its  importa- 
^  but  a  great  national  appetite  for  any  artiole 
ti  consuBipfion  has  its  f  ounda&on  in  the  real  wants 
^  ^  pe^^  who  manifest  a  predilection  for  it. 


So  long  as  man  demands  temporary  confusion  of 
minid  and  oblivion  of  his  woes  and  cares,  so  long 
will  he  find  means  of  obtaining  these  ends,  and 
smugglers  in  armed  opium-clippers  landed  it  along 
the  c^ist  It  would  have  been  possible  for  them 
to  prevent  the  poppy  being  grown  in  China,  seeing 
that  three  months  are  required  for  its  ripening ; 
and  the  Indian  Government  adopted  this  i^an  with 
regard  to  many  of  its  provinces  by  Act  1  of  1878, 
which  provides  that,  except  in  (Satricto  specially 
exempted,  no  one  shall  cultivate  the  poppy,  manu- 
facture, possess,  or  transport  opium,  under  pain 
of  imprisonment  and  fine. 

In  excess,  as  with  other  excesses,  the  effect 
can  only  be  injurious.  But^  as  Consul  Lav  says, 
'  in  China  the  spendthrift,  the  man  of  lewd  habits, 
the  drunkard,  and  a  large  assortment  of  bad 
characters,  slide  into  the  opium-smoker,  hence  the 
drug  seems  to  be  chargeable  with  all  the  vices  of 
the  country.'  The  moderate  use  of  opium  is  not 
only  not  injurious,  but  has  a  beneficial  effect  on 
the  constitution,  improving  the  health,  and  ward- 
ing off  sickness.  And  Consul  Qardner,  who  visited 
many  opium  saloons,  tells  us  of  the  Protestant 
Christians,  who  are  prohibited  opium,  and  are 
dissuaded  from  early  marriage,  that  many  die  from 
consumption.  Chinese  told  him  that  they  took  to 
opium-smoking  to  check  blood-spitting. 

Dr.  Frederick  Porter  Smith,  M.B.,  a  medical  mis- 
sionary in  China,  tells  us  that  the  moderate  use 
of  the  opium  pipe  is  not  incompatible  with  the 
health  of  those  who  practise  it.  He  adds,  how- 
ever, that  the  positive  necessity  of  improving  or 
increasing  the  extract  used  leads  to  the  loss  of 
the  volitional,  digestive,  and  sexual  powers,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  the  ^nuiual  degradation  of  the 
man.  Consul  Gardner  himself  smoked  opium  for 
a  time,  but  suddenly  stopped  it,  and  suffered  in- 
convenience. But  a  moderate  opium  pipe  soothes 
the  system,  lessens  coughs  and  consumptive  ten- 
dencies, and  is  a  prophylactic  against  marsh  fever 
and  malaria  generally.  Mr.  Storrs  Turner  charac- 
terized it  as  *  a  pacific  and  polite  vice.*  Sinular 
to  the  smoking  of  tobacco,  cigars,  or  cavendish, 
opium  -  smoking  entices  away  from  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits.  Before  its  introduction  into  China, 
there  was  a  great  deal  more  of  intemperance  from 
alcoholic  intoxicante  than  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
land.  Excess  of  ardent  spirito  is,  in  any  country, 
more  injurious  than  excess  in  tobacco  or  opium- 
smoking.  On  the  average  European  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  smoke  tobacco,  the  smoking  of  opium  in 
the  Chinese  faeiiion  will  not  have  any  perceptible 
effect 

Maharaja  Narendra  Krishna  says  that  man^  of 
the  elderiy  and  old  Hindus  of  Bengal  take  opium, 
and  tiiat  not  a  few  young  men  wean  themselves 
from  dr^king  habits  by  betaking  themselves  to 
opium.  When  taken  by  the  camel-feeders  in  the 
sandy  deserts  of  Western  Rajputana,  it  enables  the 
men  to  subsist  on  scanty  food,  and  to  bear  without 
injury  the  excessive  cold  of  the  desert  winter 
night,  and  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  Opium 
in  Rajputana  acts  as  a  preventive  of  malarious 
fever.  In  the  fens  of  En^^d,  a  whole  population 
use  opium  as  a  prophylactic  against  ague. 

Extract  of  Opium  is  the  form  m  which,  in  China, 
Further  India,  and  the  Archipelago,  the  drug  is 
employed  in  opium-smoking.  This  is  known  in 
the  Straits  Se^ements  as  Chandoo.  It  is  called 
by  the  Chinese  Yen-kau,  also  Shuh-yen.    More  of 
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the  extract  is  said  to  be  cot  from  the  Sze-chuen 
opiam  than  from  tiie  Indian  product  Ohandoo 
ia  mnially  made  bj  the  keepers  of  the  opium 
saloons,  who  are  heavily  taxed  and  squeezed. 
Rich  peofde  and  Buddhist  priests  make  their  own 
chanooo. 

The  opium,  as  received  at  Singapore  from  Cal- 
cutta, is  in  boxes  containing  forty  balls,  each  of 
the  size  of  a  82  lb.  cannon  diot.  These  balls  are 
enclosed  in  a  husk  of  compressed  poppy  leaves, 
and  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  moist  opium 
inside,  but  which  in  this  state  is  unfit  for  con- 
sumption, for  which  it  is  prepared  by  four  processes, 
in  tne  following  manner: — About  three  or  four 
o^cIock  in  the  morning,  fires  are  lighted,  and,  as 
the  first  process,  a  ball  is  divided  into  two  equal 
halves  by  one  man,  who  scoops  out  with  his  fingers 
the  soft  part  inside,  and  throws  it  into  an  earthen 
dish  ;  frequently  during  the  operation  moistening 
and  washing  his  hands  in  another  vessel,  the  water 
of  which  is  carefully  preserved,  into  which  also  is 
thrown  the  hardened  poppy  leaf  husks,  when  all 
the  removeable  opium  is  obtained.  In  the  second 
operation,  the  husks  are  boiled  until  all  tiieir 
adhering  opium  is  dissolved,  and  then  strained 
through  a  (fouble  filter  of  cloth  and  China  paper. 
The  strained  fluids  are  then  mixed  with  the  opium 
that  was  scooped  out  in  the  first  operation,  and 
boiled  down  in  a  large  iron  pot  jto  the  consist- 
ence of  treade.  The  refuse  is  dried  and  sold  to 
Chinese,  who  adulterate  good  opium  with  it ;  and 
the  filter  paper  is  used  by  the  Chinese  as  an  ex- 
ternal application  in  affections  of  the  lower  bowels. 
In  the  third  operation,  the  dissolved  treacle-like 
mass  is  seethed  over  a  charcoal  fire,  strong  and 
steady  but  not  fierce  temperature,  during  which 
it  is  worked,  spiiead  out,  and  again  and  again 
worked  up  to  expel  the  water,  but  prevent  it  burn- 
ing. When  brought  to  the  proper  consistence,  it 
is  divided  into  haS-a-dozen  lots,  each  of  which  is 
spread  like  a  planter  on  a  nearly  fiat  iron  pot,  to 
the  depth  of  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch, 
and  then  scored  in  all  directions  to  allow  the  equal 
application  of  heat  One  pot  after  another  is  then 
placed  over  the  fire,  turned  rapidly  round,  then 
reversed,  so  as  to  expose  the  opium  itself  to  the 
fuU  heat  of  tiie  red  fire.  This  is  repeated  three 
times,  the  time  and  proper  heat  being  judged  by 
the  workman  from  the  aroma  and  colour.  In  this 
part  of  the  process  the  greatest  delicacy  is  de- 
manded, for  a  little  more  or  less  fire  would  destroy 
the  morning's  work,  or  300  or  more  dollars'  worth 
of  opium.  The  head  workmen  in  Singapore  are 
men  who  have  learned  their  trade  in  Cmna,  and 
from  their  great  experience  are  paid  very  hi^ 
wages.  The  fourth  operation  consists  in  re-dis- 
solving  this  fired  opium  in  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  and  boiling  it  in  copper  vessels  till  it  be 
reduced  to  the  consistence  of  the  chandoo  of  the 
shops,  tiie  degree  of  tenacity  being  the  index  of 
its  complete  preparation,  which  is  judged  of  by 
drawing  it  out  by  slips  of  bamboo.  The  quantity 
of  chandoo  obtained  oy  the  soft  opium  is  about  75 
per  cent  But  from  uie  gross  opium,  that  is,  in- 
cluding the  opium  and  the  husk,  the  proportion  is 
not  more  than  from  50  to  54  per  cent  In  this 
lengthened  seething  process,  the  chandoo  or  ex- 
tract becomes  less  irritating  and  more  soporific, 
the  vegetable  matter,  the  resm  and  oil,  the  extract- 
ive matter  and  a  litUe  opium,  being  all  thrown  out 
in  the  refuse  matter.    The  quanti^  of  the  extract 


or  chandoo  obtained  from  opium  depends  xnnch 
on  the  skill  of  the  workman.    But  the  produce 
ftcm.  new  opium  is  almost  10  per  cent,  hig^her 
than  from  old.    Malwa  and  Persian  opium  yield 
almost  equally;  and  the  opiums  of  the  Chinese 
districts   all    vary.      In    1881,    Surgeon  -  Major 
Sheppard  analyzed  samples  of  Shan-si  and  Amoy 
opium,  and  found  them  yielding  a  better  extract 
than  Patna  or  Behar,  but  ddicient  in  ai^ma. 
The  burning  of  this  extract,  in  an  incomplete 
manner,  as  is  carefully  practised  by  the  Chinese, 
yields  a  smoke,  containing  sundry  incomprehensible 
empyreumatic  compoun<£i  unknown  to  the  chemist, 
but  producing  by  absorption  into  the  pulmonary 
vessels  a  soothing  torpor.    The  person  about  to 
use  the  pipe  lies  down  and  lights  the  drug  at 
the  flame  of  a  candle ;  the  shrivelled  skin  of  the 
emadated,  confirmed  opium-smoker  fills  out  vrith 
a  soft  warmth,  the  breathing  becomes  full,  the 
pulse  slow  and  full,  and  in  a  few  minutes  there 
IS  a  seeming  loss  of  consciousness.    The  habit 
can  be  and  is  f requentiy  l»oken  off.    The  use  of 
ammoniated  valerian  tincture,  the  employment  of 
nux  vomica  and  other  tonics,  the  temporary  smok- 
ing of  the  powdered  root  of  the  Aucklandia  costus, 
and  above  all,  the  regular  provision  of  wholesome 
food  for  both  body  and  mind,  are  among  the  plans 
which  may  be  adopted,  along  with   occasional 
disciplinary  measures,  for  the  cure  of  the  habit 

An  adulterated  chandoo  is  prepared  on  a  lai^ 
scale  by  mixing  the  ashes  of  the  opium  pipe  with 
the  raw  opium,  which  facilitate  the  xnaking  of 
the  watery  infusion,  and  this  is  further  filtered  and 
evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  extract, 
which  is  combustible  in  the  opium  pipe  held  in  the 
flame  of  a  small  lamp.    This  extract,  when  con- 
sumed, leaves  a  refuse,  consisting  of  charcoal, 
empyreumatic  oil,  some  of  the  salts  of  opium,  and  a 
part  of  the  chandoo  not  consumed.    One  ounce  of 
chandoo  gives  nearly  half  an  ounce  of  this  ref ase, 
called  tye  or  tinco.    This  is  smoked  and  swallowed 
by  the  poorer  classes,  who  only  pay  half  the  price 
of  chandoo  for  it    When  smoked,  it  yiekls  a 
further  refuse,  called  sam-shing,  and  this  even  is 
used  by  the  still  poorer,  although  it  contains  a 
very  small  quantity  of   the  narcotic   principle. 
Sam-shing,  however,  is  never  smoked,  as  it  can- 
not fumiui  any  smoke,  but  is  swallowed,  and  that 
not  unfrequentiy  mixed  with  anack.    Nothing  is 
lost  by  the  Chinese  practised  manipulator.   From 
the  ash  about  50  per  cent  of  a  smokeable  extract 
is  obtained.    It  is  this  adulterated  article  that 
enables  the  opium  saloon  to  sell  opium  at  appar- 
entiy  cost  price,  the  ash  paying  for  the  lig^t, 
attendance,  house  rent,  ana  profit    Chandoo  has 
never  been  analyzed ;  it  is  onen  adulterated ;  75 
per  cent  is  obtained  from  soft  opium,  50  to  54  per 
cent  from  the  gross  opium,  t.€.  including  the  husk. 
In  the  lost  portion,  what  has  disappewed  of  the 
opium  alkaloids — ^morphia,  narootine,  codeia,  etc. 
— has  never  been  shown,  nor  what  is  the  com- 
position of  the  resulting  chandoo.    Sir  Geoigc 
Birdwood  says  that  none  of  the  active  principles 
of  opium  are  volatilizable,  ue,  smokeable;  and 
what  chandoo  smoke  is  remains  unknown.  Chan- 
doo is  largely  exported  from  China. 

Adulteration, — The  value  of  opium  increases  for 
a  short  time  by  ase ;  but  this  soon  ceases  to  be 
the  case,  and  Turkev-  opium  in  particular  deteri- 
(urates  unless  carefully  preserved  from  the  air.  To 
be  enabled  to  judge  of  good  (^ium,  one  miut  be 
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veil  acquainted  with  the  different  varietiefl  of 
it,  their  reqiectiye  ooloon,  tastes,  and  textures, 
as  weU  as  the  natural  de^^ree  of  moistore,  and  see 
that  no  mechanical  admiztores  are  apparent,  nor 
left  on  a  filter.  The  modes  of  adulterating  opium 
are  Tarioaa.  Pounded  leaves,  catechu,  cow-dung, 
coarse  sugar,  and  many  other  ingredients,  are  used 
for  this  purpose. 

Dr.  Koyle  sajs  the  most  injurious  fraud  is  that 
of  washing  ont  the  soluble  and  most  valuable  parts 
of  opium,  and  bringing  the  residual  mass  for  sale. 
In  this  case  the  opium  loses  its  innslucency  and 
redness  of  colour,  also  its  adhedveness.  Sand, 
ciajey  mnd,  sugar,  molasses,  cow-dung,  datura 
leaves,  the  glutinous  juice  of  j£gle  marmelos, 
and  even  pounded  poppy  seed,  are  employed  to 
adulterate  ophun.  Malwa  opium  often  contains 
oil  and  other  matters  obtained  by  the  expression 
of  the  poppy  heada.  Some  kinds  of  opium  from 
which  morphia  has  been  extracted  have  been 
occasionally  met  with  in  European  commerce. 
Adulteration,  in  China,  is  by  adding  mud,  sesa- 
mmn,  and  hemp  seeds,  and  an  extract  from  the 
fruit  <^  the  Sophora  Japonica ;  but  the  Rev.  Dr. 
F.  P.  Smith,  M.B.,  says  it  is  less  tampered  witli 
than  foreign  opium. 

In  the  Indian  diying  room,  the  balls  of  opium 
are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  weevils  during  moist 
winds. 

Opium  greatly  varies  as  to  its  alkaloids.  Sir 
W.  O'Shso^nesBy  found  that  the  morphia  and 
narcotine  in  the  Behar  opium  ranged  from  1}  to 
lof  per  cent  The  Pharmacographia  notices  six- 
teen natural  alkaloids. 

It  may  be  said  that  a  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Pan  jab,  of  Rajputana,  of  TeUngana,  the 
Central  Provinces,  and  the  Mahrattas  use  opium, — 
the  mfaots  most  laigdv.  Deputy  Surgeon-General 
Moore,  during  1870,  found  6*73  per  cent,  of  the 
out-patients  at  Rajputana  dispensaries  using  opium 
in  the  form  of  a  solution  or  cold  infusion,  called 
amal-paoL  In  another  inquiry,  however,  he  found 
the  percentage  11*82  out  of  86,686  persons  to  be 
-naleB,  63-82 ;  females,  10*74;  chUdren,  26-94. 
He  found  that  all  children  get  amal-pani.  Other 
forms  tium  amal-pani  are  only  '81.  Those  using 
opium  in  Batputana  do  not,  as  a  very  general  rule, 
indulge  in  dcohol 

In  Banna  it  is  smoked,  and  the  quantity  im- 
IKvted  has  greatly  increased,  even  more  rapidly 
than  the  population.  The  consumption  there  of 
1869  was  donUed  in  1879,  while  the  population 
^  1868-69  was  2,895,985,  and  in  1878-79  it  was 
^.088,902.  There  is  a  continuous  flow  of  immi- 
grants from  China  (the  Chinese  in  1881  numbered 
11,314),  and  their  use  of  the  opium  pipe  is 
l^it^t  any  bad  results.  Amongst  the  Burmese, 
aoweyer,  the  demoralization,  misery,  and  ruin 
Pfoduced  by  opium-smoking  presents  a  painful 
picture.  The  Chinese  in  Burma  are  diligently 
engaged  in  all  the  avocations  of  life.  The  Bur- 
^^  at  all  times  indolent  and  averse  to  regular 
'^^j  can  supnort  themselves  by  working  one 
%  in  three,  ana  they  have  been  unable  to  resist 
thetempMon. 

la  the  British  settlement  of  Singapore,  owing 
to  the  high  rate  of  wages,  and  the  prevalence  of  a 
Y^^^popuhOJon,  the  consumption  is  at  the  rate 
^1  .about  880  grains  a  year  for  each  person.  In 
^^^^  where  the  Chinese  do  not  compose  above 
^  in  a  hundred  of  the  population,  and  where 


wages  are  comparatively  low,  it  does  not  exceed 
40  grains.   In  China,  Mr.  Brereton  estimated  that, 
in  1881,  out  of  a  population  of  400,000,000  the 
opum  -  smokers  were  8,000,000.    Of  these,  the 
smokers  of  foreign  opium  are  estimatedat  1,000,000. 
The  total  estinutted  value  of  the  opium  smoked  is 
£25,000,000  sterling,  viz.  Indian,  £16,800,000 ; 
Chinese,  £8,400,000.     At  these  estimates,  the 
smokers  of  foreign  opium  spend  lid.  per  man 
daily,  and  the  smokers  of  Chinese  opium  2}d.  daily. 
8ir  Bobert  Hart's   introductory  note  to  the 
reports  and  statistics  on  opium  and  opium-smoking 
says : — *  In  round  numbers,  the  annual  importation 
of  foreign  opium  may  be  said  to  amount  to  100,000 
chests,  or,  allowing  100  catties  to  each  chest, 
10,000,000  catties  (the  catty  is  the  Chinese  pound ; 
one  catty  is  equal  to  one  pound  and  a  third  avoir- 
dupois).   When  boiled  down  and  conyerted  into 
what  is  known  as  **  prepared  opium,**  the  raw  drug 
loses  about  80  per  cent,  in  weight;  accordingly, 
10,000,000  catties  of  the  unprepared  drug  im- 
ported reach  the  hands  of  retailers  as,  say,  7,000,000 
catties  of  preparea  opimn.    The  catty  is  divided 
into  16  liang  (ounces),  and  the  liang  into  tenths 
called  noace ;  in  7,000,000  catties  there  are,  there- 
fore, 1,120,000,000  mace  of  prepared  opium  for 
smokers.    Before  reaching  the  smoker,  opium  pa^ 
the  Chinese  Grovemment  import  duty  and  ukm 
taxes  amounting  to,  sav,  100  taels,  and  is  then  sold 
at,  say,  800  taeh  of  Chinese  sycee  or  silyer  (£8= 
10  taels)  per  100  catties ;  thus  the  total  quantity 
retailed — i,e,  imported — may  be  said  to  be  paid 
for  with  56,000,000  taels,  or  £16,800,000,  and 
one  mace  of  prepared   opium  is  consequently 
worth,  say,  about  8|d.  (English).    Divided  by  the 
number  of  days  in  the  year,  the  quantity  of  pre- 
pared opium  smoked  daily  may  be  said  to  be 
8,068,413  mace,  and  the  value  ll,046,578d.  or 
£46,027.    Average  smokers  consume  three  mace 
of  prepared  opium,  and  spend  about  lOfd.  daily. 
This  quantity  is  the  same  as  6-15ths  of  an  ounce 
avoirdupois,  and  suffices  for  from  80  to  40  pipes. 
— «.e.  whiffs,  draws,  or  inhalations.    If  we  divide 
the  total  numb^  of  mace  consumed  daily  by  the 
total  quantity  each  average  smoker  consumes  oaily, 
we  find  that  there  are  in  round  numbers  above 
1,000,000  smokers  of  foreign  opium.    The  popula- 
tion of  China  is  spoken  of  as  amounting  to  more 
than  400,000,000,  and  may  fairly  be  pronounced 
to  be  something  above  300,000,000.    Estimating 
the  population  at  800,000,000,  and  opium-smokers 
at  1,(K)0,000,  and  proceeding  with  the  calcula* 
tion,  the  result  is  that  8^  in  every  1000  smoke, 
— ^that  is,  that  opium  -  smoking  is  practised  by 
one-third  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  popuktion. 
In  addition  to   the  foreign  drug,  there  is  also 
the  native  product.     BeUable  statistics  cannot 
be  obtained  respecting  the  total  quantity  pro- 
duced.   Ichang,  the  port  nearest  Sze-chuen,  the 
province  which  is  generally  believed  to  be  the 
chief  producer  and   chief   consumer  of   native 
opium,  estimates  the  total  production  of  native 
opium  at  25,000  chests  annually ;  while  another 
port,  Ningpo,  far  away  on  the  coast,  estimates  it 
at  265,000  chests.     Treating  all  such  replies  as 
merely  so  many  guesses,  there  are,  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked, two  statements  which  may  be  taken  as 
facts  in  this  connection :  the  one  is  that,  so  far  as 
we  know  to-day,  the  native  opium  produced  does 
not  exceed  the  foreign  import  m  quantity ;  and  the 
other,  that  native  opium  was  known,  produced, 
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and  used  long  before  any  Europeans  began  the 
Bale  of  the  foreign  drug  along  the  coast.  Grant- 
ing, then,  that  the  natiye  product  equals  the 
foreign  import,  and  that  100,000  chests  are  pro- 
duced annually,  and  granting  also  that  this  quan- 
tity, vhen  prepared,  proyides  1,120,000,000  mace 
of  pr^red  opium  for  the  annual  consumption  of 
1,000,000  additional  smokers,  the  number  of 
opium-smokers  in  China  may  be  said  to  be  in  all 
2,000,000,  or  two-thirds  of  one  per  cent,  of  the 
population.  The  natiye  product  sells  for  one-half 
the  price  obtained  for  the  foreign  drug,  and  may 
be  estimated  to  be  paid  for  with,  say,  £8,400,000 
by  1,000,000  smokers,  who  spend  about  5^  a- 
piece  daily.  The  total  amount  spent  by  China  on 
this  luxury  produced  at  home  and  imported  from 
abroad  is  thus,  say,  £25,000,000  annually. 

'  Examined  in  tiiis  way,  the  results  arriyed  at 
are  that  200,000  chests,  or  almost  18,000  tons 
(1680  catties =1  ton),  of  unprepared  opium  are 
consumed  annually  by  2,000,000  opium-smokers ; 
that  these  smokers  expend  £25,000,000  on  opium ; 
that  this  is  an  expenmture  of,  say,  from  5d.  to  lid. 
daily  by  indiyidual  smokers ;  and  that  all  the 
smokers  amount  to  only  two-thirds  of  one  per 
cent,  of  the  population.  If  more  than  three  mace 
a-piece  is  consumed  daily  by  smokers,  then  smokers 
are  less  numerous ;  if  less  than  three  mace,  then 
smokers  are  more  numerous,  and  smoking  indiyi- 
dually  less  harmful.  The  truth  is  that  many  smoke 
more  than  three  mace  and  many  less,  but  m>m  the 
statistical  point  of  yiew  it  is  safe  to  say  that  opium- 
smokers  in  China  constitute  simply  two-thirds  of 
one  per  cent,  of  the  population.  On  the  supposi- 
tion eyen  that  the  quantity  of  natiye  opium  pro- 
duced is  ten  times  that  of  the  foreign  opium  im- 
ported, the  total  will  not  yet  sidlce  for  ^e  con- 
sumption of  eyen  four  per  cent,  of  the  pojpulation. 
Four  per  cent,  is  a  small  percentage,  but  m  China 
it  means  12  millions  of  people.  It  is  hardly 
credible,  howeyer,  that  natiye  opium  is  produced 
in  such  quantity ;  but  whateyer  the  number  of 
opium-smokers  may  really  be, — and  idlowing  that 
many  people  smoke  without  injury, — ^tiiere  must 
in  any  case  be  a  percentage  of  smokers  for  whom 
the  habit  works  nothing  but  eyil. 

*'  Chinese  who  haye  studied  the  opium  ques- 
tion are  opposed  to  a  traffic  which  more  or  less 
harms  smokers,  now  numbering,  say,  oyer  two 
miUions,  and  annually  increasing;  at  the  same 
time,  they  admit  that  opium  proyides  a  large 
reyenue,  that  expenditure  for  opram  and  liability 
to  the  incidence  of  opium  taxation  touch  an  in- 
finitesimally  small  percentage  of  the  population, 
and  that  neither  the  finances  of  the  State,  nor  the 
wealth  of  its  people,  nor  the  growth  of  its  popula- 
tion, can  be  specially  damaged  by  a  luxury  whidi 
only  draws  from  5d.  to  lid.  a-piece  a  day  from  the 
pockets  of  those  who  indulge  in  it,  and  which  is 
indulged  in  by  onW  two-thirds  of  one  per  cent  of 
the  population.  They  admit  all  this,  but  they  do 
not  find  in  either  the  reyenue  produced  or  the 
statistical  demonstration  of  its  percentage  in- 
nocuousness,  any  sufficient  reason  for  welcoming 
the  growth  of  the  trade  or  for  desisting  from  the 
attempt  to  check  the  consumption  of  opium.* 

The  opium  sold  by  public  auction  m  Calcutta 
istermea  ^proyiedon'  opium.  This  is  mostly  ex- 
ported to  China.  But  in  addition  to  the  quantity 
exported,  about  4000  chests  of  Bengal  ojHum  are 


consumed   in  India.     This  is  termed  'abkari.' 


During  the  twenty  years  up  to  1881,  the  annual 
ayerage  production  of  '  proyision '  opium  was 
50,154  chests,  and  in  that  period  the  price  of 
crude  opium  yaried  from  Rs.  4.8  to  Rs.  5  a  seer. 
Hie  actual  cost  of  a  chest  of  Bengal  opium,  in- 
cluding interest  on  the  capital  and  all  indirect 
charges,  is  as  follows : — 

68  leen  2  ohittak  at  75°  oonsiftenoe,    Behar.  Benaren. 

equali  73  seere  at  70°  ooiisiitence«  at  At  70<*. 

Ba.  5  p«r  leer, Be.  365  Bs.  341 

Cost  of  mannf  acture  and  paeldng,  inie- 

re«t  on  capital,  chaigei  for  peiudonB, 

and  leave  allowanoei  of  officers,       •  71  66 


Being  an  average  of  Rs.  421. 


Bs.  436  Bs.  407 
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The  weight  of  a  chest  is  140  lbs.  ayoirdupois. 
The  ayerage  price  realized  on  a  chest  of  Bengal 
opium  for  the  ten  years  ending  1880-^1  may  be 
taken  at  Rs.  1280 ;  the  ayerage  profit,  therefore, 
may  be  taken  at  Rs.  1280  -  421  =  Rs.  859.  Malwa 
opium  is  a  product  of  that  natiye  state,  and  as  it 
passes  through  a  British  Indian  port  for  shipment, 
the  British  Indian  Groyernment  leyies  a  duty  on  it 
of  Rs.  700  a  chest  The  ayerage  number  of  chests 
of  Bengal  opium  sold  in  the  ten  years  up  to 
1880-81  was  49,337.  But  in  1881  the  quantity 
being  offered  for  sale  was  56,400  chests.  To 
secure  a  continuous  supply  of  56,000  chests  of 
Bengal  opium  yearly,  the  Goyemment  of  India 
maintain  a  reserye.  The  quantity  so  stored  was 
in  1881  only  21,752  chests,  while  in  1878  it  had 
been  48,482  chests. 

The  British  Indian  income  from  the  opium  mono- 
poly is  obtained  by  two  principal  means,  namely,  by 
a  system  of  allowing  the  cultiyation  of  the  poppy 
by  the  natiyes  of  British  India  on  account  of 
Uoyemment,  and  by  the  impost  of  a  heayy  duty 
on  opium  erown  and  manufactured  in  foreign 
states,  but  brought  in  teansit  to  a  British  port  for 
exportation.  The  former  system  obtains  in  Bengal, 
the  latter  in  Bombay.  According  to  the  state- 
ments published,  Bengal  opium  yields  a  profit  of 
7s.  6d.  per  lb.,  whilst  the  duty  leyied  in  Bombay 
Presidency  is  only  equal  to  a  surplus  of  5b.  8d. 
per  lb. 

The  gross  reyenue,  the  expenditure  charges, 
and  the  net  reyenue  on  account  of  opium  in  the 
Bengal  and  Bombay  Preeidendes  from  1870-71  to 
1880^1  are  as  under.  The  receipts  from  pro- 
yision opium  and  the  cost  price  of  opium  sold  to 
the  excise  department  are  mdaded.  The  receipts 
realized  by  the  proyinoial  goyemments  on  the  fiule 
of  opium  are  no(  included. 

1871-72, 
1872-73, 
187^74, 
1874-75, 
1875-76, 
1876-77, 
1877-78, 
1878-79, 
1879-80, 
1880-81, 

'  The  receipts  by  the  Goyemment  of  India,  under 
the  head  of  opium,  include  three  items,  yiz.  (1) 
the  money  realized  at  the  Calcutta  auction  sales ; 

Sthe  receipts  from  the  Malwa  pass  du^;  (3) 
cost  price  money  credited  by  the  excise  de- 
partment to  the  opium  department.  For  the  ten 
years  up  to  1881,  the  re-sale  under  the  excise 


GroM  ReTenne. 

Bxpenditore. 

Net  Rerenne. 

£9,258,859 

£1,696,646 

£7,667,213 

S»S2f^i 

1,814,268 

6,870,423 

8,324,879 

2,001,280 

6,323,699 

8,556,328 

2,341,282 

6»216,046 

8.470,591 

2,217.861 

6,252,740 

9,122,428 

2,841,644 

6,280,784 

9,182,603 

2,659,604 

6,623,099 

9,397,762 

1,697,792 

7,699,970 

10,817,300 

2,067,492 

8,249,806 

10,479,942 

2,028,757 

8,451,185 

opimt 


OPOBALSAM. 


regob^iig,  OB  account  of  the  sale  of  Bengal 
opiam,  amounted  to  £881,000. 

The  rerenue  of  British  India  from  this  Bource  is 
doabUesB  a  rerj  serious  amount  to  risk,  but  the 
following  will  diow  that  it  had  risen  with  a  bound 
siDoe  1840,  after  the  fint  war,  and  also  possibly 
oDce  steam-ships  replaced  the  sailing  clippers : — 

GroM  BeTaniUL  Bxpenditnn.    Net  Reyenae. 

lSOO-01,  .  .  £872,502  £105,381  £267,121 

1810-11,  .  .  935,996  96,188  889,808 

IS20-31,  .  .  1,436,432  135,726  1,300,706 

1{)3&-31,  .  .  1,341,988  319,964  1,022,024 

1S4(M1,  .  .  1,430,499  556,222  874,277 

1850-51,  .  •  3,795,300  1,044,952  2.760,348 

1«60-€1,  .  .  6,676,759  918,467  5,758,292 

The  prices  obtained  for  the  opium  have,  as  with 
other  pToducts,  varied  with  the  ctemand.  Between 
1850-51  and  1880-81,  the  average  price  per  chest 
of  Bengal  o|aum  realized  in  each  year  at  the 
Goreinment  sales  has  ranged  &om  between  £74, 
8b.  and  £184, 13&  lid. ;  and  as  the  chest  contains 
140  lbs.,  these  prices  rule  from  about  lOs.  6d.  to 
£l,  78.  the  lb.  avoirdupois. 

The  opium  monopoly  of  the  British  Indian 
Government  is  deemed  essentially  necessary  as  a 
Mxuoe  of  revenue,  but  in  its  present  form  is  a 
protection  of  the  most  intense  description. 
liceDsed  culttvatoTs  are  permitted  to  cultivate 
the  ipoppjj  but  the  juice  must  be  sold  to  Govern- 
meat  at  a  certain  fixed  price.  It  is  manufiictured 
iato  opium  in  the  Government  factories  at  Patna 
and  Benares,  and  then  sent  to  OaJcntta,  and  sold 
by  auction  to  merchants,  who  export  it  to  China. 
This  action  of  the  British  Indian  Grovemment  in 
inanufacturing  and  selling  opium  knowingly  for 
the  Chinese  market  has  been  stigmatized  as  forcing 
opiam  upon  China  against  the  action  of  its  Govern- 
ment ;  and  the  opinion  has  been  advanced  that  the 
impwtatian  of  opium  into  China  by  Christian 
people  throws  obloquy  on  the  Christian  religion, 
and  discourages  the  efforts  of  Christian  mission- 
aries; also  tl^t  it  is  unwOTthy  of  a  great  Grovem- 
ment to  interfere  in  commercial  matters  by  exer- 
daing  the  Bengal  monopoljrf  and  that  it  is  to  its 
diacredit  to  mi^  pront  m  this  direct  manner 
oat  of  a  traffic  which  is  open  to  grave  moral 
objections. 

The  monopoly  of  cultivation  is  undoubtedly  in- 
tenae,  bat  it  is  replied  that  it  is  limited  to  certain 
diatrictB  in  Bengal ;  and  in  the  575,268  square 
miles  of  territories  of  native  princes,  it  is,  so  nur  as 
rcgaids  the  British  Indian  Government,  whollyfree, 
the  fiscal  right  of  taxing  it  in  transit  being  alone 
imposed.    And  it  is  now  known  that  since  many 
bnndred  years  the  poppy  has  been  crown  in  China 
for  its  opium,  which  is  beinc  produced  there  in 
<lQantities  in  at  least  double  the  quantity  ex- 
ported from  British  India.    It  has  been  suggested 
t^t  the  Britkh  Indian  Government  shouM  sub- 
stitate  an  excise  duly  for  its  monopoly.    But  the 
British  Indian  opium  keeps  its  place  in  China  for 
jte  excellence,  and  under  any  excise  system  its 
poaition  would   undoubtedly   be    lost   amongst 
the  Chinese,  its  greatest  consumers.— iStmYnonSf ; 
Jovr,  Ind.  Arehip.  January  1848 ;  Les  Anglais 
<«  rinde,  p.  251 ;  PowtlVa  Handbook ;  Cameron  ; 
Toit  RayMhan,  ii  p.  680 ;  APCuUoch's  Diet, ; 
^Sk;  Smith's  Mat.  Med.;  Bonynge,  America; 
^aUof  Indian  Adminisiratian;  Williams' Middle 
p^gdom,  iL  pp.  286,  SaS ;  Hooker's  Him.  Journal, 
^  p.  83;  Malcolm's  Central  India,  iiL  p.  45; 
Cnnp/Wi  Diet.;   Mason's    Tenasserim;  Mor- 


rison's  Compendious  Description ;  Eoyle's  Mat, 
Med. ;  Dr.  Impey  on  the  Cultivation  of  Opium  in 
Malwa;  Dr.  Little  on  the  Opium  Manufacture  at 
Singapore,  in  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago ; 
Dr.  Buttery  in  Journal  Ben.  As.  Soc.  p.  136  ;  Mr, 
Caine ;  Mr.  Edkins ;  Consul  Gardner ;  Mr. 
Caniegy ;  Dr.  Lyell;  F.  A.  Fluckiaer  and  Daniel 
Hanburtfy  Pharmacographia,  London  1874 ;  Sir 
Robert  Hart,  Inspector  -  General  of  Customs  at 
Pekin ;  Mr.  J.  Aicheson's  Report ;  Jameson's  Edin* 
burgh  Journal,  1819 ;  Medhurst's  Far  Cathay ; 
Lockhart's  Medical  Missionary;  Doolittle's  SoctcU 
Life ;  Muirhead's  China ;  A.  E,  Moulds  JElssay  on 
Opium;  Experimental  Culture,  1874-76;  Behar 
Agency  Report,  1867  ;  Attacks  of  Heliothis  armi- 
gera,  1878 ;  Records,  Finance  Depart.  1871 ;  Re- 
cords of  Government,  1878 ;  Persia  Consular  Report^ 
1882 ;  Parliamentary  Papers,  1882. 

OPin]kf ;  CLIPPER,  a  quick  -  sailing  vessel, 
formerly,  empbyed  in  smuggung  opiam  from  India 
into  China.*  The  opium  from  fnoia  was  stored  in 
receiving  ships,  to  be  trans-shipped  into  opium- 
clippers  equipped  for  fighting  their  way,  and  partly 
into  Chinese  craft ;  and  it  was  by  the  latter  that 
the  smuggling  was  conducted,  the  proceedings  of 
the  opium-clippers  being  more  in  the  way  of  a 
traffic  at  various  points  on  the  Chinese  coast, 
carried  on  openly,  and,  where  necessary,  in  open 
defiance  of  the  Chinese  authorities. — Simmonds. 

OPLISMENUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Panicaceae.  0.  Burmanni,  Rom.  and  Sch.,  grows 
in  Bengal,  as  also  does  0.  colonus,  Kth.,  called  in 
Bengali,  Shama;  cattle  are  very  fond  of  it  Enor- 
mous islets  of  living  water-grasses,  as  OpUsmenus 
stagninus  and  other  plants,  float  on  the  Megna 
river.  0.  lanceolatus,  Kth.,  and  0.  strictus,  Sch.^ 
are  also  Bengal  plants.  OpUsmenus  stagninus  is 
cultivated  in  gardens  at  Kotah. 

Oplismenus  frumentaceus,  Roxb. 

Panioum  f  mmentaoaum,  Soxb. 

Damra-shama,  •  .  BsNO.  I  Samaka,  ....  Hind. 
Shama,    •    •    ■    •      „      |  Suiwak,  •    •    .    •       ,, 

Several  varieties  of  this  grass  are  cultivated  in 

British  India ;  cattle  are  fond  of  it,  and  the  seeds 

are  wholesome  and  nourishing,  and  constitute  an 

article  of  diet  amongst  the  poorer  people ;  in  a 

good  soil,  it  yields  about  fifty  fold.    In  the  Panjab 

it  is  a  cultivated  cereal,  uncommon  out  in  the 

plains  except  Cis-Sutlej,  and  common  in  places  in 

the  eastern  part  only  of  the  Panjab  Himalaya,  but 

its  grain  is  considered  heating,  and  it  is  one  of  the 

poorer  of  the  millets. — Hooker;  GenL  Med,  Top.; 

Roxb.;  Voigt;  Stewart. 

OPOBALSAM,  Balsamum  Egyptaacum. 

Akuyila-Bemun-i-rumi,AB.  Opobalsamo,  .    .    .    .  IT. 

BaUsan,      .    .    •    Eotft.  Bals.  verom  album,    Lat. 

Balm  ^  Gilead,  .    .  Eno.  Judaioum  de  Meooa,     „ 

Balm  of  Mecca,  .  „  Boughan-i-Bakan,  Pebs. 
Balsamier  de  la  Meque,  Fb. 

Balm  of  Mecca  is  procured  from  the  Balsamo- 
dendron  Gileadense,  a  middle-sized  tree  growing 
in  Arabia,  ajso  from  the  Balsamum  Berrvanum. 
There  is  but  little  of  the  true  balm  of  Gilead  which 
reaches  Britain.  The  same  may  be  said  of  another 
of  the  terebinthine  resins,  B^dellium,  which  is 
obtained  from  India  and  from  Africa.  The  best 
Opobalsamum  is  obtained  from  the  groenish  liquor 
found  in  the  kernel  of  the  Balsamum  Beriyanum. 
An  inferior  qualitv  of  Opobalsum  is  obtained  by 
expression  from  the  frmt  of  Amyris  Gileadensis 
when  the  fruit  is  at  maturity.  The  carpobalsamum 
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OPOIDIA  GALBAOTFERA. 


ORANG. 


Opoponace,  •  •  •  •  It. 
Gawsher,  .  •  •  •  Pebb. 
Opoponaoft,  •    •    •    •  Sp. 


of  the  ancients  was  from  the  fruit  of  the  Amyiis 
Gileadense.  It  is  a  liquid  gum-resin,  obtained 
from  the  Amyris  Gileadensis,  a  tree  found  in 
Arabia,  Abyssinia,  and  Syria.  It  is  first  turbid 
and  white ;  of  a  pungent  smell  resembling  turpen- 
tine, but  sweeter ;  and  of  a  bitter,  aciid,  astringent 
taste.  When  old,  it  becomes  thin,  limpid,  of  a 
greenish  hue,  then  of  a  golden  yellow,  and  at 
length  of  the  colour  of  honey.  It  is  chiefly  used 
as  a  cosmetic  by  the  Turkish  kdies. — M*Culloch, 

OPOIDIA  GALBANIFERA,  of  the  tribe 
Symmese ;  its  gum  occurs  in  commerce  in  aggluti- 
nated plastic  masses.  It  is  hot,  acrid,  and  bitter, 
and  in  properties  resembles  asaf  oetida,  but  weaker. 
—M'C;  Royky  EL;  (TSk. 

OPONE  of  Ptolemy,  Gape  Guardafui,  the  Juxd- 
Hafun  or  Gurd-Hafun  of  the  Arabs. 

OPOPONAX. 

Jawaahir,  Ab.,  H.,  Pebs. 
Poh-ohi-hian^, .  •  Chin. 
Panax  gammi, .    .     Qbb. 

A  gum-resin  obtained  from  the  stalks  of  Opopo- 
nax  chironium,  a  tall  plant  According  to  Pelletier's 
analysis,  100  parts  contain — resin  42,  gum  88, 
starch  4,  extractiYe  and  malic  acid  4,  volatile  oil  5, 
with  tantces  of  caoutchouc  and  wax,  and  9  of  woody 
fibre.  The  sp.  gr.  1*622  ;  with  water  it  forms  a 
milky  fluid.  Opoponaz  is  deriyed  from  oVof ,  juice ; 
7«y,  all ;  and  dx/n^y  a  remedy, — meaning  that  it  is 
a  remedy  for  all  diseases.  In  action  it  resembles 
asafoetida,  but  is  much  feebler.  The  plant  occurs 
in  dry  fields  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor.  The  milky  juice  which  exudes  from  the 
root  when  wounded,  hardens  into  a  foetid  gum- 
resin.  Jawashir  is  imported  into  India  from 
Arabia,  and  into  England  from  Asia  Minor.  The 
resin  is  found  in  all  the  bazars  of  Bengal,  and  is 
even  exported  from  British  India  to  Europe. 
Jawashir  in  the  bazars  of  Baghdad  sells  for  10}d. 
per  lb.,  and  is  imported  from  Persia.  —  G'Sh,; 
ArCuU.  Com,  Diet.;  Powell. 

OPQSSUM  of  Australia  is  the  Phalangister 
vulpina.  The  long  -  tailed  flying  opossum  of 
Australia  is  the  Belidens  flayiyentris.  It  is  also 
called  the  flying  squirrel,  also  the  yellow-bellied 
flying  phahmger.  The  opossum  is  the  only 
marsupial  which  seems  to  nold  its  groimd  in  the 
presence  of  animals  of  the  old  world.  It  is  foimd 
throughout  Australia,  New  Guinea,  and  the  Mo- 
luccas, and  has  become  more  numerous  in  the 
settled  districts  of  New  South  Wales  than  when 
the  continent  was  first  settled.  This  is  probably 
owing  to  their  taking  up  their  abode  in  the  forest 
trees,  whence  they  (dso  deriye  their  food,  so  that 
they  are  not  liable  to  the  attacks  of  beasts  of 
prey. 

OPUNTIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Cactaceie,  seyeral  species  of  which  haye  been  intro- 
duced into  British  India,  from  the  West  Indies, 
Peru,  and  Brazil. 

O.  Brazilienais,  D.  C,  from  Brazil,  with  huige  greeniah- 
yellow  flowers. 

O.  ooNohinellifera,  Saw.,  syn.  of  Cactus  ooohinellifer  of  S. 
America,  with  the  petals  bright  rose-coloured  at 
several  seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  one  of  the  plants 
employed  in  the  W.  Indies  for  rearing  the  cochi- 
neal. 

O.  curassavica,  Haw.,  syn.  of  0.  curassayicns,  JD.,  from 
Cura^oa,  with  large  yellow  flowers,  1^  inch  across. 

O.  cylindrica,  D.C.,  syn.  of  C.  cylindrica,  Lam,,  from 
Peru,  with  largish  scarlet  flowers. 

O.  DiUenii,  Haw,,  syn.  of  O.  Dillenli,  JTer,  andC.  ladioas, 
Boxb.,  from  S.  America,  is  the  Nagphana  of  Bengal, 


and  the  i^rickly  pear  of  Boropeans  m  India  ;  wild 
cochineal  insect  tmivea  on  this  plant. 

0.  elatior,  Haw.,  from  S.  America,  with  large  purplish- 
yellow  flowers. 

O.  ficus  Indica,  Haw.,  from  S.  America,  syn.  of  C.  ficus 
Indica,  with  large  sulphiir-yellow  flowers. 

O.  leucantha,  Hort,,  BeroL 

0.  nigricans,  Haw.,  D.C.,  C.  tuna,  fi  nigricans.  B.JI£^, 
from  S.  America. 

0.  RoxborghJanai  syn.  of  C.  Chinensis,  Boxb. 

O.  rubescens,  Salm.,  from  BrariL 

0.  triacantha,  D.C.,  from  S.  America. 

0.  tuna,  Haw.,  syn.  of  C.  tana  major,  i2ax&.,  from  S. 
America,  with  large  reddish  flowers.-  It  is  the 
favoorite  food  of  the  cochineal  in  Mexioo  and 
Branlj  and  is  the  only  species  employed  in  the 
Canaries. 

O.  yolgaris,  Haw.,  syn.  of  Cactus  optmiia,  L.,  Southern 
States  of  N.  America,  oultivated  in  Burope,  where 
its  fmit  b  called  the  Indian  flg. 

Dr.  Fontaua,  in  the  Asiatic  Annual  Register  for 
1799  (reprinted  in  Pennant's  Indian  Recreations), 
mentions  both  the  Manilla  and  Chinese  opuntias, 
and  states  that  the  cochineal  insect  coltiyation 
was  extended  in  Bengal ;  but  in  1795  only  5  rupees 
a  seer,  and  in  1797,  7  rupees  a  seer,  were  giren 
for  Bengal  cochineal,  when  Mexioan  was  selling 
at  about  16  to  20  rupees.  Dr.  Fontana  states  the 
Bengal  CJocus  sylyestris  contained  only  from  9 — 
16  to  1(> — 16  parts  of  the  colouring  matter  con- 
tained in  the  Mexican,  and  the  omtiyation  was 
giyen  up. — Roxb.;  Royle^  HL;  MuUer;    Voigt; 

ORA.  a  large  tree  of  the  Society  Islands ;  from 
the  bark  a  brown  cloth  is  made. 

ORACHE,  or  Mountain  Spinage,  one  of  the 
Chenopodiacese.  Of  these  there  are  seyeral 
yarieties,  commonly  known  as  red  and  green  sage ; 
the  leayes  are  slightly  acid;  both  sorts  are 
boiled  as  spinage,  but  the  red  is  most  esteemed. 
Propagated  by  seed ;  no  particular  soil  required.— 
RiddelL 

ORAEZAI,  a  Pathan  tribe,  residing  in  Tirah, 
intermingled  with  the  Afridi,  and  some  of  them 
are  found  in  the  hills  south  of  Peshawur.  They 
are  to  be  met  with  to  the  north-west  of  Kohat, 
near  the  Hungoo  yalley.  It  was  a  malik  or  chief 
of  this  tribe  who  conducted  Nadir  Shah  and 
a  force  of  cayaky  by  the  route  of  Chura  and 
Tirah  to  Peshawur,  when  the  principal  road 
through  the  hills  was  defended  against  hun. 

OBANG,  a  Malay  word  meaning  a  people,  a 
race. 

Orang  Baju,  or  Baju  Laut,  seafaring  people. 

Orang  Binua,  the  people  of  the  country,  the 
aborigines.  The  Malay  of  the  Peninsula  often 
designate,  b^  the  term  Orang  Binua,  the  Udai, 
Jakun,  Mintira,  Sakai,  and  Beaisi,  the  fiye  tribes 
occupying  the  lands  around  the  lofty  Gonong 
Bemum,  or  Bemum  Hill. 

The  Orang  Binua  of  Johore  occapy  all  the 
interior  of  Johore  oyer  which  tiie  TamungoDg 
rules.  They  also  possess  the  interior  of  the  most 
southerly  portion  of  Pahang.  They  occuot  the 
upper  branches  of  the  riyers  Johore  (the  LiDgiu 
and  the  Sayong),  Binut,  Pontian,  Batu  Pahat  or 
Rio  Formosa  (&e  Simpang  Kiri,  Pan,  and  Sim- 
rong,  witii  their  numerous  affluents^,  and  Indau 
(the  Anak  Indau,  Simrong,  and  Made),  with  the 
country  watered  by  them.  By  means  of  these 
riyers  a  constant  communication  is  maintained 
between  the  families  of  the  Binua  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  Peninsula.  No  Binua  were  found  on  the 
riyer  Johore  below  the  junction  of  the  Sayoog 
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and  Lio^a.  There  are  none  on  the  Fulai ;  and 
the  abonginal  iamilieg  on  the  Tamrao  and  Sako- 
dai,  which  fall  into  the  old  Straita  of  Singapore 
(Onmg  Sabimba)  were,  about  a.d.  1840,  imported 
bj  the  Tunongong  from  the  islands  of  Battam  to 
the  soath  of  Singapore,  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing taban  (gutta-percha).  The  river  nomades 
(Bidnsnda  Kallang  or  Orang  Sletar)  and  the  sea 
nomades  (Orang  Tambnsa),  termed  also  Grang 
Laat  and  Ryot  Laut,  people  of  the  sea,  etc., 
who  lurk  about  the  estuaries  and  creeks  of  the 
Johore,  libbam,  and  other  rivers  along  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Peninsula,  are  distinct  from 
the  Grang  Binna,  and  cut  off  from  all  communi- 
cation with  them.  Binua  hare  never  been  known 
OQ  the  upper  part  of  the  Sidili,  although  it  has 
its  source  in  the  same  mountains  where  the 
Johore  and  the  Made  rise.  On  the  north-west 
they  do  not  extend  beyond  the  Simpang  Kin  and 
Pau. 

About  half  a  da^'s  walk  from  the  source  of  the 
fonner  rises  an  affluent  of  the  river  Muar,  called 
Saogei  Pago,  which  gives  its  name  to  a  tribe 
foand  on  its  banks  and  amongst  the  adjacent  hills. 
The  Binua  describe  the  Grang  Pago  as  a  wild  race, 
naked,  without  houses,  shunning  all  intercourse 
with  the  Malays,  and  having  very  little  intercourse 
even  with  than.  They  are  probably  a  secluded 
and  rude  branch  of  the  Udai,  or  of  the  Jakun. 

Orang  Gnnong,  people  of  the  mountains,  hiU- 
men  of  Malay  Peninsula  and  Banca. 

Orang  Guga  and  Grang  Kuba  are  two  uncivil- 
ised races  in  tlie  interior  of  Sumatra. 

Orang  Laut  or  sea-people,  also  called  Ryot  Laut, 
are  amular  in  their  haMts  to  the  Baju  Laut,  and 
are  found  upon  the  coasts  of  Borneo  and  Gelebes ; 
bot,  though  belonging  to  it,  they  can  scarcehr  be 
said  to  inhibit  the  island,  for  they  live  entirely  in 
their  little  prahus,  and  sail  about  the  coasts.  They 
sabsist  principally  by  fishing,  and  it  is  said  that 
they  were  always  ready  to  give  information  to  the 
piratical  rovers.  The  arms  of  the  Grang  Laut  are 
the  limbing,  or  lance ;  the  tampulin^,  a  large 
hook;  the  knjore,  a  sort  of  spear  with  a  very 
broad  head,  used  in  fishing ;  and  the  serampong,. 
a  sort  of  prong.  In  Borneo,  three  distinct  tribes 
live  in  prahus,  and  wander  about  the  shores  of 
the  island, — ^the  Lanun  from  Magindanao,  and  the 
Orang  Baiu  and  Orang  Tidong,  source  unknown. 
The  Dyak  are  the  Grang  Binua,  or  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  Borneo.  They  are  scattered  in 
noaU  tribes  over  the  face  of  the  ishmd,  those 
inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  large  rivers  being 
generally  under  the  dominion  of  one  more  power- 
ful than  the  rest;  but  the  tribes  which  reside  in 
the  depths  of  the  forests,  where  the  communica- 
tion between  them  is  more  difficult,  are  generally 
perfectly  distinct  from  each  other. 

Orang  Malayu  is  the  Malay  race. 

Orang  Menang^bau,  the  people  of  Menang- 
kabao. 

Orang  Sdat,  the  Collates  of  Yalentyn,  men  of 
the  Straits  of  Malacca;  Selat,  Malay,  a  strait 
"HieK  aeem  the  same  with  the  Grang  Sletar,  origin- 
^,  with  the  Biduanda  Kallang,  joint  occupants 
of  Singapore.  They  apeak  a  Malay  dialect  with  a 
pxttoral  accent 

Orang  Rawa,  a  people  of  Rawa,  Raw  or  Ara  in 
Somatra,  immediately  to  the  north  of  Menangkabau, 
^d  penetrated  by  the  luge  but  scarcely  navigable 
liver  Bakaa. 


Grang  Selong,  a  maritime  people  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago. 

GRANG  UTAN,  Malay,  lit.  wild  man,  is  the 
name  by  which  the  species  of  Pithecus  (Simia  of 
Linnaeus)  are  known  to  the  people  of  Borneo  and 
Sumatra,  and  also  to  Europeans.  They  live  on 
the  low  flat  plains  of  those  great  islands  where 
the  forests  are  densest  and  most  sombre.  The 
Bengal  Asiatic  Society^s  museum  received  from 
Sir  James  Brooke  of  Sarawak,  seven  skeletons  of 
lai^  adult  orang-outangs;  and  Mr.  Blyth  distin- 
guished from  them  the  species  Pithecus  Brookei 
or  Mias  rambi,  P.  satyrus  or  Mias  pajppan,  P.  curtus 
or  Mias  chapin?  P.  morio  or  Mias  kassar,  P. 
Gwenii  The  different  species  of  these  animals 
do  not  appear  to  inhabit  the  same  district; 
and  seemmgly  P.  Gwenii  represents,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  great  isk^d,  the  P.  morio 
of  the  northern  part  Jerdon  names  only  Simia 
satyrus  and  Simia  morio  as  from  Borneo  and 
Sumatra. 

P.  satyrus  of  Geoffroy  (Simia  satyrus  of  Limunus) 
is  the  red  orang.  The  muzzle  is  large,  elongated, 
somewhat  rounded  anteriorly;  forehead  sloping 
backwards,  slight  supradliary  ridges,  but  strong 
sagittal  and  lambdoidal  crests.  Facial  angle, 
80°.  Auricles  small ;  twelve  pairs  of  ribs ;  bones 
of  the  sternum  in  a  double  alternate  row.  Arms 
reaching  to  the  ankle-joint  No  ligamentum  teres 
in  the  hip-joint  Feet  long  and  narrow ;  hallux 
not  extending  to  the  end  of  the  metacarpal  bone 
of  the  adjoining  toe ;  often  wanting  the  ungual 
phalanx  and  naiL  Ganines  very  large,  their  apices 
extending  beyond  the  intervids  of  the  opposite 
teeth.  Inteiinaxillary  bones  anchylosed  to  the 
mazillaries  during  the  second  or  permanent  denti- 
tion. Height  under  five  feet.  It  is  an  inhabitant 
of  the  islands  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra. 

The  orang-outang  occupies  the  third  place  from 
the  highest  in  the  animal  kingdom,  the  gorilla 
being  first,  and  the  chimpanzee  second.  The 
most  striking  feature  of  the  orang  is  its  great  size 
and  general  resemblance  to  man.  The  chest, 
arms,  and  hands  are  especially  human-like  in  their 
size  and  general  outline.  Each  individual  differs 
as  widely  from  his  fellows,  and  has  as  many  facial 
peculiarities  belonging  to  himself,  as  can  be  found 
in  the  individuals  of  any  unmixed  race  of  human 
beings.  The  faces  of  the  more  intelligent  orangs 
are  capable  of  a  g^eat  variety  of  eipression,  and 
in  some  the  exhibition  of  the  various  passions 
which  are  popularly  supposed  to  belong  to  human 
beings  alone  is  truly  remarkable. 

The  nest  of  the  orang-outang  consists  of  a 
quantity  of  leafy  branches  broken  off  and  piled 
loosely  into  the  fork  of  a  tree.  He  usually 
selects  a  small  tree,  and  builds  his  nest  in  the  top ; 
or  he  builds  his  nest  low  down,  often  within 
25  feet  of  the  ground,  and  seldom  higher  thim 
40  feet  It  is  usually  2  feet  in  diameter,  and 
quite  flat  on  the  top.  The  branches  are  merely 
piled  crosswise,  {vecisely  as  a  man  would  build 
one  for  himself  were  he  obliged  to  pass  a  night  in 
a  tree  top,  and  had  neither  axe  nor  knife  U>  out 
branches.  Upon  this  leafy  platform  the  orang 
lies  prone  upon  his  back,  witn  his  long  arms  and 
short  thick  legs  thrust  outward  and  upward,  firmly 
grasping  while  he  sleeps  the  nearest  large  branches 
withm  his  reach.  An  orang  probaUy  uses  his 
nest  several  nights  in  succession,  but  never  after 
the  leaves  become  witJieffed  and  dry,  no  doubt 
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Laranja,  .    .    . 

.    Port. 

Pomeranezu,    . 

.     Rus. 

Naga-ranga,      . 

.  Samsk. 

Swadoo  naringa, 

•     »i 

Panneh  dodang, 

.  Singh. 

Naranja, .    .    . 

.    .  Sp. 

Apelsin,  Orange, 

.    .Sw. 

Kichli,Oollungi,TAl[.  ,T]CL. 

Portakal,      .    . 

.    TUBK. 

for  the  reason  that  the  bare  branches  afford  an 
uncomfortable  resting-place. 

The  orangs  of  Borneo  fight  a  great  deal  All 
the  old  ones  are  covered  with  scare  inflicted  by 
the  formidable  canine  teeth,  which  these  animals 
use  wholly  for  defence  and  offence,  since  they 
are  fruit-eating,  and  hence  do  not  emplojr  them 
in  chewing.  Their  effort  is  always  to  seize  the 
arm  or  head  of  an  enemy,  and  draw  the  fingere 
or  lips  into  their  mouth,  instead  of  advancing 
their  own  heads  to  bite. — Mr,  Blyik  in  Ben,  As, 
Soc,  Journal;  Jerdon^s  Mammalia;  Mr,  W.  T. 
Homaday  in  Proceedings  Amer,  Association. 

ORANGE,  Citrus  aurantium. 

Naranj,  ....    Abab.    Madia  narranji,    Malbal. 

Ch'an^,  Kan,  .    .    Chin. 

Apelsm,  Pomerands,    Da, 

OrangOD,  Oranje,  .     DuT. 

PomeranBen,    .    .     Gbb. 

Karan^  .     Hind.,  Pbbs. 

Aranoia,  Melaranee,      It. 

Jemklegiy    .    .     I^Lalat. 

Lhnau  manis,  .    , 

Jeruk  maniB,    .    , 

Jernk  japtm,    .    , 

This  is  a  native  of  India,  being  found  in  the 
forests  on  the  bordero  of  Sylhet,  and  also  on  the 
Neilgherries  and  in  Orissa,  perhaps  also  in  China. 
The  Asiatic  names  for  the  orange  and  lemon 
also  indicate  the  south  and  east  of  Asia  as  their 
native  countrjr. 

The  Sansknt  Naga-ranga  and  the  Arabic  Naranj 
are  no  doubt  the  Naranja  (Spanish),  Arancia 
(Italian),  whence  we  have  aurantium  and  orange ; 
and  those  for  the  lemon  are  Sanskrit  Nimbiua, 
Bengali  Nibu,  Hindi  Nimu  and  Limbu.  Also 
Persian  and  Arabian  authore  do  not,  as  is  their 
wont,  give  any  Greek  synonym  of  either;  but 
of  the  citron,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
known  to  the  Romans,  they  say  that  marseeska 
is  the  Yunani,  and  atrogha  the  Syrian  name, 
neither  of  which  terms  have  been  traced. 

The  orange  has  been  largely  cultivated,  and  now 
includes  as  varieties,  the  common  sweet  orange, 
the  Seville  of  bitter  orange  (var.  Bigaradia),  we 
Mandarine  orange  of  China  (var,  Nobilis,  sub-var, 
Mandarinum),  the  Tangerine  (var.  Nobilis,  sub- 
var,  Tangerina),  Citrus  Bergamium,  Risso ;  C. 
dulcis,  Volkmaer.  The  Shaddock  (C.  decimiana) 
and  Forbidden  Fruit  (C.  Paradisi^  are  also  sub- 
varieties.  The  rind  and  flowen  oi  C.  Bergamium 
S'eld  the  bergamote  oil  of  commerce ;  and  C. 
igaradia,  Duhamel,  yields  the  neroli  oil,  so 
delicious  and  costly  as  a  perfume. 

The  orange  tree  attains  a  height  of  IG  or  20 
feet,  and,  like  othero  of  the  genus,  bears  the  fruit 
at  all  ages  at  the  same  time  with  the  flowers, 
niough  a  native  of  India,  it  does  not  ripen  its 
fruit  there  until  the  winter,  and  hence  has  been 
able  to  travel  so  much  farther  north  than  othere 
of  its  compatriots.  The  Coolee  orange  of  China, 
the  Chiang  of  tiie  Chinese,  is  a  large  thorny  tree, 
but  there  is  also  a  small  variety.  Its  fruit  has  a 
thin,  yellow,  closely  adhering  skin,  and  fine  but 
rather  sharp  flavour;  marmuade  is  made  of  the 
fruit.  The  kaji  or  chii  or  sha-kan  of  the  Chinese 
is  the  red-skinned  variety,  the  Citrus  nobilis  of 
autiion ;  its  rind  is  connected  with  the  endocarp 
by  many  loose  threads.  It  grows  in  Central  China, 
and  its  fruit  is  smaller  and  sweeter  than  that  of 
the  Coolee  orange  ;  it  is  used  as  dessert,  and  its 
peel  is  exported  to  Japaa    In  the  Dekhan  the 


finest  sorts  are  the  cintra,  cowlab,  and  a  small 
sweet  orange  which  grows  on  a  tree  more  like  a 
crieeper.  The  principal  method  of  culture  is  by 
buddmg,  the  stocks  generally  being  either  seed- 
lings or  cuttings  from  the  sweet  lume.  The  best 
cintra,  with  a  tUn  close  rind,  is  produced  upon  the 
seedling  stock,  and  it  is  said  that  the  fruit  grown 
upon  the  sweet  lime  stock  is  generally  loose  and 
soft;  this  is  very  perceptible  with  some  of  the 
oranges.  The  best  time  for  budding  is  in  the  cold 
seasoiL  In  Tenasserim,  the  trees  are  often  exceed- 
ingly prolific.  A  seedling  planted  produced  in  the 
ninth  year  more  than  two  thousand  oranges.  In 
the  island  of  St  Midiael,  in  the  Azores,  a  single 
tree  has  been  said  to  produce  20,000  oranges  fit 
for  exportation. 

The  leaves  are  rather  bitter,  and  contain  essen* 
tial  oil  The  fragrant  oil  of  neroli  is  afforded  by 
the  flowera.  The  berries  while  unripe  are  gathered, 
dried,  and  turned  in  the  lathe  to  tbe  size  of  peas, 
and  are  used  in  issues  on  account  of  their  fragrant 
odour.  The  rind  or  peel  is  bitter  and  aromatic,  and 
affords  a  very  useful  stomachic  tincture  and  syrup. 
The  juice  of  the  ripe  fruit  contains  sugar,  malic  and 
citric  acids,  citrate  of  lime,  mucilage,  albumen, 
and  gum.  Like  the  lemon  juice,  it  makes  an 
excellent  cooling  drink,  and  is  an  invaluable 
specific  in  the  treatment  of  scorbutic  diseases. 
The  fruit  is  eaten  as  a  dessert,  is  candied,  and  is 
made  into  marmalade.  When  of  a  small  size,  the 
fruit  which  falls  off  is  dried,  and  forms  the  Cura^oa 
oranges,  employed  in  flavouring  cura^oa.  One 
variety  of  the  orange  fruit  is  in  hi^h  estimation 
amongst  the  Tftmu  medical  practitioneis,  who 
suppose  that  it  purifies  the  blood,  improves  the 
appetite,  and  cures  catarrh.  The  wood  is  only  met 
with  as  an  object  of  curiosity ;  it  is  of  a  yellow- 
colour,  but  devoid  of  smelL 

Orange  Peel,  Chin-pi,  Hung-pi,  Chin.;  Post- 
i-Turanj,  Pers.  This  is  the  peel  of  the  various 
kinds  of  orange  fruit.  It  is  used  as  a  stomachic, 
stimulant,  antispasmodic. 

Orange  Zest,  or  orange  threads,  the  Eiuh-peh 
or  Kiuh-lo  of  the  Chinese,  are  the  dried  threads 
of  the  fruit  that  cover  the  pulp  of  the  sweet 
orange,  prolongations  of  the  endocarp. — RiddeU ; 
Mason;  O'Sh,;  AinsUe;  M,  E.  J.  R;  Tredgold; 
Boyle,  111 

ORAON,  a  tribe  In  the  northern  and  western 
parts  of  Chutia  Nagpur  proper,  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  Sirguja  and  Jashpur,  and  scattered  in 
Singbhum,  Zangpur,  Bonai,  and  Hazaribagh,  all 
in  the  Chutia  Nagpur  province,  also  in  Sunbulpore 
of  the  Central  Provinces.  In  ihiQ  Lohardagga 
district,  which  includes  the  vhole  of  Chutia 
Nagpur  proper,  they  number  362,480 ;  in  Sirguja, 
about  20,000 ;  in  Jashpur,  25,000 ;  and  diffused 
through  the  other  districts  mentioned  above, 
employed  in  the  tea  districts,  and  in  Briti^ 
colonies,  about  as  many  more.  They  were  for 
manjr  generations  settied  on  the  Rhotas  and 
adjoining  hills,  and  in  the  Patna  district,  and  they 
have  a  Irodition  that  when  driven  from  liie  Rhotas 
hills,  they  separated  into  two  great  divisions ;  one 
of  these  moving  to  the  S.E.  formed  a  set^ement 
in  the  Ramiahal  Hills,  and  are  now  known  as  the 
Male  or  Rajmahali ;  the  other  sought  refuge  to 
the  south  in  the  Palamow  Hills,;  and  wandered 
from  valley  to  valley  in  those  ranges,  till  they 
found  themselves  in  bur?rai,  a  faill-k>cked  estate 
in  Chutia  Nagpur  proper.    From  there  they  occu« 
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pied  the  14gfa]an€ls  of  Jaahpnr,  and  formed  the 
KttlementB  in  the  vicmity  of  Lohardagga,  on  the 
Chatia  Nagpiir  plateau,  where  they  still  constitute 
the  bnlk  of  the  population.  This  tradition  is  borne 
out  bj  the  evident  affinity  in  language  and  similar- 
ity in  customs  of  the  Oraon  and  Rajmahali ;  and 
thou^  the  latter  do  not  acknowleoge  tlie  rela- 
tionship, their  common  origin  may  be  considered 
as  established. 

The  Oraon  are  now  a  good  deal  interposed 
between  the  Ehaiawa  and  the  Mundah;  but 
though  the  Kharawa  and  Oraon  are  in  contact, 
they  are  reir  unlike  in  language,  appearance, 
manners,  and  customs.  Oraon  settlements  pre- 
dominate in  the  western  parts  of  Chutia  Nagpur 
phtean,  and  each  village  group  has  its  peculiar 
flag.  The  Oraon  are  known  to  the  people  of  the 
ulidna  as  the  Dhangar,  but  Khumkh  is  the  name 
by  which  they  designate  themselves. 

The  Oraon  are  a  very  small  race,  but  weU  pro- 
portioned   The  young  men  have  light  graceful 
figures,  and  are  as  active  as  monkevs.    Those 
residing  in  isolated  positions  are  generaUy  black  or 
daik  and  ill-favoured.    They  have  [wide  mouths, 
thick  lips,  projecting  maxillary  processes,  nostrils 
wide  apart,  no  marked  elevation  of  th^  nose,  and 
low  foreheads,  though  not  in  general  very  reced- 
ing.   The  Oraon  who  dwell  in  mixed  communities 
have  more  varied  features,  and  colours  softer, 
fairer,  and  pleasing  when  young,  and  improve  in 
appearance  with  civilisation.    The  Oraon,  accord- 
ing to  Colonel  Dalton,  have  more  of  the  African 
type  of  feature,  he  has  seen  woolly  heads  amongst 
them;  and  the  wild  Oraon  have  almost  an  ape-lSce 
phyeiognomy,  the  Jashpur  Oraon  being  the  ugliest 
of  the  race,  with  very  low  foreheads,  flat  noses,  and 
projecting  cheek-bones,  and  approach  the  Negro  in 
phynognomT ;  and  in  manner  the  Oraon  are  more 
like  bngfat-hearted  Negroes,  are  fond  of  gaiety, 
decoratmg  rather   than  clothing  their    person; 
whether  working   or  playing,   always  cheerful; 
and  young  Oraon  boys  and  girls  are  intensely 
fond  of  decorating  their  persons  with  beads  and 
bran  ornaments,  which  they  discard  on  becoming 
Christiana.    Oraon  yout^  and  maidens  speedily 
acqaire  the  songs  and  the  dancing  steps  of  the 
Mmidah.     The  Oraon  are  more  lively  than  the 
Mmidah,  quite  as  industrious,  and  the  most  active 
and  nimble-footed  of  dancers.    The  Oraon  have 
anaD,  ill-built,  untidy  huts,  in  which  the  family 
refdde.    But  they  have  in  each  village  of  old  stand- 
ing, a  Dhumkuiia,  or  bachelor^s  h2l,  in  which  all 
boys  and  unmanied  men  of  the  tribe  are  obliged 
to  deep.    Any  absentee  is  fined.    In  the  Dhum- 
Iniria,  also,  is  placed  all  the  flags,  instruments  used 
in  their  dancing  and  other  festivals,  and  in  front 
of  it  is  a  dear  drcukr  space  for  the  dancing 
ground.    In  some  Oraon  villages,  also,  the  un- 
married girls  have  a  house  to  themselves,  with  an 
elderiy  woman  to  look  after  them ;  she  has  always 
a  stick  in  hand 

Tliere  is  no  shnilarity  between  the  language 
of  the  Oraon  and  that  of  the  Mundah  and  their 
cognates.  The  Mundah  is  soft  and  sonorous, 
wUlethe  Oraon  is  guttural  and  harsh,  and  the 
^hnon  language  of  the  Rajmahal  HiUs  and  the 
Tamil  have  a  near  connection.  The  Male  and 
()non  languages  are  mainly  Dravidian ;  and  al- 
tbongh  the  lule  are  now  confined  to  the  N.E. 
extremity  of  the  Yindhya,  where  the  Ganges 
^vhes  and  bends   round  the   cham,  and  are 


separated  from  the  South  Dravidian  nations  by 
the  Kol,  their  language  is  more  Dravidian  than 
the  Kol  itself.  The  explanation  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  the  circumstance  of  the  (mon  and  Male 
having  originally  formed  an  uninterrupted  exten- 
sion of  the  Grond  tribes  and  dialects  that  extended 
from  the  Grodavery  to  the  N.  extremity  of  the 
Yindhya.  In  villages  east  of  Ranchee,  wholly 
inhabited  by  the  Oraon,  the  Mundah,  not  the 
Oraon,  is  the  language  spoken. 

The  present  customs  of  the  Oraon  have  been 
derived  from  the  Mundah,  and  differ  therefore 
from  those  of  the  Rajmahali  people,  whose  isolated 
position  has  preserved  their  ancient  ceremonies. 
The  Oraon,  when  driven  from  the  Rhotas  Hills, 
brought  with  them  to  the  plateau  large  herds  of 
cattle,  and  implements  of  nusbandiy  previously 
unknown  to  the  Mundah.  The  Oraon  have  no 
gardens  or  orchards  belonging  to  individual  houses, 
but  they  have  some  fine  trees,  common  property, 
within  the  village,  and  outside  their  groves  of 
fruit-trees  form  a  beautiful  feature  of  Chutia 
Nc^ur  scenery. 

The  Oraon  and  the  Mundah  are  in  tribes,  and 
both  are  exogamic,  not  marrying  in  their  own 
tribe.  Also  the  tribal  or  family  names  are  usually 
those  of  animals  or  plants,  and  when  such  is  the 
case,  the  flesh  of  some  part  of  the  animal  or  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  is  tabooed  to  the  tribe  called  after 
it  Thus  the  Tirki  must  not  eat  Tlrki  (young 
mice) ;  nor  the  Ekhar,  the  tortoise  head ;  nor  the 
Kirpotas,  the  stomach  of  the  pie ;  nor  the  Lakrar, 
tiger^s  flesh ;  nor  the  Kujrar,  the  oil  from  that  tree, 
neither  sit  under  its  shaded;  and  so  with  the  kite, 
the  crow,  the  eel,  etc. 

The  yoimg  people  form  attachments,  but  the 
elden  go  through  the  form  of  selecting  the  bride 
already  fixed  on  by  the  youth.  The  marriage 
ceremony  represents  their  former  custom  of  cap- 
ture. The  bridegroom^s  party  comes  to  the  bride^s 
village  in  arms,  real  or  imitation.  The  young 
men  of  the  bride^s  village  turn  out,  also  armed, 
to  repel  the  invasion,  and,  after  a  little  show,  a 
dance  forms,  during  which  the  couple  are  each 
carried  astride  on  the  hips  of  a  friend.  A  bower 
is  constructed  in  front  of  the  residence  of  the 
bride's  father,  into  which  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom are  carried  by  women,  and  made  to  stand 
on  a  currv-stone,  under  which  is  placed  a  sheaf  of 
com,  restmg  on  a  plough  yoke.  Here  the  Sindur- 
dan  is  penormea,  but  carefully  screened  from 
view,  first  bv  cloths  thrown  over  the  young 
couple,  seconmy  by  a  circle  of  their  male  friends, 
some  of  whom  hold  up  a  screen  cloth,  while 
othen  keep  guard  with  weapons  upraised,  and 
look  very  fierce,  as  if  they  had  been  told  off  to 
cut  down  intruden,  and  were  quite  prepared  to 
do  so.  The  bridegroom  stands  on  the  cmry-stone 
behind  the  bride,  but  in  order  that  this  may  not 
be  deemed  a  concession  to  the  female,  his  toes  are 
so  placed  as  to  tread  on  her  heels.  In  the  mar- 
riages of  the  Oraon,  a  public  recognition  that  the 
couple  have  slept  together  is  a  part  of  the  cere- 
mony. Mundah  and  Oraon  marriages  as  a  rule 
are  not  contracted  until  both  bride  and  bride- 
groom are  of  mature  age,  the  young  people  often 
making  love  and  suiting  tiiemselves. 

Giiis  form  sisterly  attachments  with  each  other ; 
interchanging  a  flower,  each  becomes  gvl  to  the 
other.  They  speak  of  each  other  as  my  gui 
or  my  flower.      Oraon   girls   in  childhood  are 
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tattooed  with  three  markfl  on  the  brow  and  two 
on  each  temple.  When  about  to  grow  up,  they 
further  tattoo  themselyes  on  the  annfi  ana  back. 
Young  men  m  the  Dhumkuria  bum  marks  on 
their  K)rearms. 

Immediately  in  front  of  the  Dhumkuria  is  the 
dancing  arena,  called  Akhra,  an  open  circus  about 
forty  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  stone  or  a  post 
nuLririTig  its  Centre.  It  is  surrounded  by  seats  for 
tired  cUmcers  or  non- dancing  spectators,  and 
shaded  by  fine  old  tamarind  trees,  that  give  a 
picturesque  effect  to  the  animated  scene,  and 
afford  in  their  gigantic  stems  convenient  screens 
for  moonlight  or  starlight  flirtationB.  During 
the  festive  seasons  of  me  year,  dancing  at  the 
Akhra  commences  shortly  after  dark  every  night, 
and  if  the  supply  of  the  home-brew  hold  out,  is 
often  kept  up  till  sunrise. 

The  Oraon  worship  the  sun  under  the  name  of 
Dharmi,  as  the  creator  and  preserver,  and  offer 
white  n^nimiilH  to  him  in  sacrifice.  Dara,  worshipped 
by  tiie  Oraon  and  Mundah  of  Ghutia  Nagpur,  is  a 
carved  stick,  stuck  up  where  the  great  jatras  are 
held,  or  in  the  village  dancing-place,  and  is  wor- 
shipped with  much  revel  and  wassail,  with  much 
drunkenness  amongst  the  old,  and  dancing  and 
love-making  amongst  the  young.  <—jDa//on,  pp. 
134,  198 ;  CaitwheU,  pp.  22,  89. 

ORAZIO.  Fra  Orazio,  a  friar  who  travelled  in 
Central  Asia. 

ORCHHA,  also  written  Oorcha  and  Urchha,  is 
also  known  as  Tehri  or  Tikamgarh.  It  is  a  native 
state  in  Bundelkhand,  between  lat.  24°  26'  and 
25°  34'  K,  and  long.  78°  28'  30"  and  79°  23'  E. 
There  are  some  magnificent  tanks  in  the  country, 
many  of  ^em  constructed  by  the  ancestors  of  the 
ruling  family.  It  is  the  oldest  and  highest  in  rank 
of  all  the  Bundela  principalities,  and  was  the  only 
one  of  them  not  hdd  in  subjection  by  the  Peshwa. 
Orcha,  its  chief  town,  in  lat  25°  21'  N.,  and  long. 
78°  42'  E.,  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Betwa. 
Dacoits  obtain  shelter  in  its  dense  forests. — Imp. 
Gaz,  viL 

ORCHIACEiE,  the  Orchidacece  of  Lindl,  the 
Orchis  tribe  of  plants,  comprisiuff  7  genera  and 
about  2000  species.  Of  these,  there  are  about 
1700  species  in  British  India  in  the  several  divi- 
sions, viz. : 

Arethotteae,  genera  anthogoniuni,  pogonia,  and  vanilla ; 
218  species. 

Cypripedes,  genas  cypripedlam ;  23  species. 

Epidendres,  genera  amndins,  bletia,  cattleya,  epiden- 
drum,  phaius,  spaihoglottis ;  153  species. 

MaUzieiB,  genera  aponun,  bolbophyliumj  ccBlogjme, 
oirrhopetalam,  dendrobiom,  eruu  lipans,  oberoxua, 
octomeria,  oioohilus,  pholidota,  pleorophallis,  stelis, 
trias,  and  Wallichiajia ;  about  390  species. 

NeottieiB,  gepeia  anoeotochilos,  goodyera,  and  zenxina ; 
total,  270  species. 

OphryefB,  genera  habenaria,  peristylns,  platanthera, 
and  sa^iiom;  total,  449  Bi>ecies. 

Yandec,  genera  acanthophippium,  acropera.  aerides, 
bifrenaria,  batemamia,  orassia,  camarotis,  cata- 
setum,  dyptochHas,  culanthe,  cymbidium,  eyrto- 
pera,  oyriopodium,  dicrypta,  cnlophia,  geodomin, 
gongora,  grunmatopbyUam,  maiillaria,  micro- 
pent,  oBoeoolades,  phalsnopsis,  renanthera,  sacoo- 
tabium,  sarcanthus,  Stanhopea,  vanda;  total,  487 
species. 

Many  of  the  Orchiaces  have  verv  beautiful 
flowers,  and  salep,  which  consists  of  bassorin,  is 
obtained  from  a  species  of  Eulophia.  Orchid* 
aceous  plants  are  rare  throu^out  the  plains  of 
Northern  India,  and  in  the  ranjab.     Only  the 


ubiquitous  Zeuzina  sulcata  occurs  generally,  while 
Eulophia  is  found  locally,  and  only  one  other  was 
found  in  the  Trans-Indus  hills  to  8000  feet.     Bol- 
bophyllum,  species   B.  auricomum,  Careyaniun, 
fiexuosum,  fuscescens,  Jenkinsonii,  serpens,  and 
sunipia,  occur  in  Kepal,  the  Khaam  Hills,  Burma, 
and  Tenasserim.    The  most  highly  valued  of  the 
orchid  order  among  the  Burmese  and  Karens, 
is  the  sweet-scented  bolbophyllum,  which  Klaren. 
youths  wear  in  the  lobes  of  the  ear,  and  maidens 
m  their  hair.    It  abounds  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  juDgles,  throwing  down  delicate  straw-coloured 
racemes  over  the  rough  grey  bark  of  old  lager- 
strcemia.    Bolbophyllum  Gareyanum  is  a  common 
orchid  in  the  vicinity  of  Moulmein,  easily  recos^- 
nised  by  a  long  leaf  at  the  apex  of  a  false  bulb, 
and  by  its  Bmall  purplish  flower.    Many  species  of 
dendrobium  occur  m    South-Eastern  Asia    and 
Australia.    Dr.  Wight  in  his  Icones  gives  thirteen. 
Dr.  Yoigt  names  twenty-five,  species  of  Bolpo- 
phyUum,  and  on  the  Tenasserim  coast  there  are 
fifteen  or  more,  viz. : — 


album. 

alpestre. 

aureunL 

barbattdum. 

denudans. 

filiforme. 

graminifolinm. 

heterocarpam* 

Heyneanum. 

humilis. 

Jerdoniannm. 

aggreg^tum. 

bicameraiam. 


Cambridgeaniun. 

oandidam. 

calceolos. 

ccerolescens. 

clavatom. 

cnunenatnm. 

duTsanthnm. 

densifloniiD. 

flaviun. 

formosomi 

OibsoniL 

Jenldnsii. 

longicomii. 


Diaerottachyom. 

PaxtoniL 

pendulam. 

pierardi. 

pulchellum. 

pumilam. 

parpureum. 

ramosiarimam. 

secondnm. 

stuposum. 

solcatam. 

teretifoliam. 


On  the  Tenasserim  coast  is  a  dendrobium,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  white,  with  a  yellow  lip, 
three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  exquisite^ 
fragrant.  The  plant  blossoms  in  March,  and  its 
flowers  mav  be  seen  whitening  under  the  emerald 
foliage  of  tne  groves  for  nearly  six  months  of  the 
year  to  the  close  of  October.  The  Burmese  call  it 
the  silver  flower.  Wight  gives  figures  of  Epipactis 
carinata  and  Dalhousie  macrostachya.  Ena  obeea 
is  one  of  the  most  abundant  of  Tenasserim 
epiphytes,  but  the  flowers  are  small,  and  have 
little  to  recommend  them.  Wight  gives  figures  of 
Eria  ep^hytes,  pauciflora,  polystachya,  pubescens, 
and  reticoaa. 

The  genera  Eulophia,  Orchis,  Satyrinm  are 
believed  to  produce  the  salep  of  commerce,  a 
substance  lai^ely  used  as  a  restorative  and  as  a 
dietetia  Orchis  mascula,  called  early  orchis,  male 
orchis,  and  male  fool's  stones,  grows  plentifully 
throughout  Europe,  Northern  Auica,  rersia,  and 
the  temperate  region  of  High  Asia.  In  Persia 
the  roots  are  washed  and  thrown  into  boiling 
water  to  remove  the  outer  skin;  they  are  then 
dried,  strung  on  cords,  and  hung  in  the  son  or 
in  ovens  untu  perfectly  free  from  moisture.  The 
dried  bulbs,  of  the  size  of  a  cherry  stone  to 
that  of  an  olive,  are  slightly  transparent  and  of 
a  homy  colour ;  they  are  pounded,  being  soaked 
in  cola  water  until  they  become  soft,  and  then 
rapidly  dried,  and  the  powder  is  dissolved  like 
otner  fecula,  in  water,  milk,  or  broth,  requiring 
sixty  parts  of  liquid  to  one  of  fecula.  It  may  be 
used  for  the  same  purposes  as  sago,  tapioca,  and 
arrow-root,  and  when  good  is  an  excellent  diet 
tfticle  for  convalescents,  two  drachms  being  suffi- 
cient for  a  meal  for  an  invalid.  O.  morio  of 
Great  Britaioi  the  meadow  orohis,  or  female  fool's 
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itones,  and  the  O.  nuHtaris,  or  man  ordiia,  also 
of  fintain,  all  furnidi  the  salep  tobera.  Orchis 
bifloia,  0.  oommeliiuefolia,  0.  httifolia,  and  0. 
papiiiooaoea  are  also  named.  Dr.  Koyle  was  of 
opinion  that  the  genus  Eulophia  farnished  the 
salep  of  High  Asm,  Kashmir,  and  Afghanistan, 
the  Himahya,  the  NeilgherrieB,  and  Ceylon ;  and 
Dr.  Bellow  found  an  orchis  at  Hazara,  four 
marches  west  of  Knrram  fort,  at  a  height  of  1000 
feet,  some  of  the  tubers  being  almost  as  large  as 
a  walnat.  Dr.  Boyle  names  Ealophia  yera  of  the 
Himalaya,  near  the  Jhelom,  and  £.  campestris 
near  the  Eheree  pass,  as  yielding  salep.  There 
are  three  kinds  of  salep  known  in  the  bazars  of 
y.W.  India,  Tiz»  Salep  misri  or  Eg^mtian  salep, 
the  genuine  salep  of  Kashmir ;  salep  Kohl  or  salep 
Kaboli,  the  mountain  or  Kabul  salep  and  Simla 
salep,  and  nlep  Hindustani,  which  is  the  worst 
kind. — Mam>n;  Eng.  Cyc;  W,  Icones;  Voigt; 
Roxb. ;  Hooker,  ii  p.  281. 

ORGHILLA  WEED,  Orchella,  Archil 


Orsdlla,   •    . 
OrchillA,  .    .    < 
Orselj,  Onilja, 


POR. 

.  Sp. 
.  Sw. 


Porpermof, .  •  .  Dur. 
Oneille,  .  .  .  Fr.,  Gu. 
Oricello,  Oroe]]J^  •  •  It. 
Boodlft  tinetoriAy  •      LiLT. 

A  lichen  of  a  grey  colour ;  grows  in  the  Cape 
de  Yerde  Islands  and  Canary  Islands,  Madeira, 
Azores,  Porto  Santo,  from  which  is  obtained  the 
dye  called  Ordiil  or  Archil,  by  maceration  in 
urine  or  other  ammoniacal  liquid. — Bennett^  p.  27. 

OfiDEAL.  Dirya,  Sansk.  The  earliest  men- 
tion of  the  trial  by  ordeal  is  contained  in  the  5th 
chapter  of  the  book  of  Numbers,  from  the  eleventh 
Terae,  in  which  the  priest  gaye  holy  water  to  a 
woman  to  drink,  imprecating  her  with  a  curse, 
that  if  guilty,  her  thigh  should  rot  and  her  belly 
fihoold  BwelL  Trial  by  ordeal,  though  forbidden  by 
the  Koran,  is  to  be  found  in  some  form  or  other 
thronghoat  the  Muhammadan  world.  In  Sind  it  is 
called  Toro,  and  there  are  seyeral  forms  in  which 
it  is  practiiod.  In  Hinduism  ten  ordeals  were 
recognised: — 

1.  Toh,tiieha]aiioe. 

2.  Aflii,  fin. 

3.  Jfttt,  WBter. 

4.  Yiaha,  poiaon. 

5.  KothiL  drinking  water  in  which  an  idol  haa  been 

wuhed. 

6.  Tukdula,  chewing  grains  of  rioe. 

7.  Tapta  maaha,  tanng  a  maaha  weight  of  gold  out  of 

Seated  oiL 
S.  Phala,  holding  a  hot  plougbahare. 
9.  Dharma,  drawing  concealed  images  of  virtue  and 

vice  out  of  a  veaael  filled  with  earth. 
10.  Tolaai,  hoAding  the  leaves  of  the  holy  basil,  sacred 

to'^^ahno. 

Even  now,  in  trivial  cases,  a  few  grains  of  rice 
that  have  been  weighed  with  the  saligrami  are 
put  into  the  moutii  of  the  suspected  or  accused 
perflon,  who  is  to  chew  them  ana  spit  them  out  on 
&  pipal  leaf.  If  the  person  be  innocent,  the  gram 
aippeara  as  if  stained  with  blood,  or  simply  mois- 
teaed  with  the  natural  saliva ;  if  guilty,  the  rice 
i«  dry.  In  the  trial  by  Kosha,  or  image  water,  the 
accused  person  drinks  some  of  the  water  with 
which  an  idol  has  been  washed,  and  if  the  accused 
Rtnrive  free  from  calamity  through  the  next  fort- 
pight,  he  is  innocent.  Also  in  an  idol  ordeal,  two 
images,  one  cidled  Dharma  or  Justice,  the  other 
Adharma  or  Injustice,  are  placed  in  a  jar,  and 
the  accused  is  afiowed  to  draw.  If  Dharma  image 
be  withdrawn,  he  is  innooent  The  ordeal  of  the 
baUnce  is  applied  to  women,  children,  the  aged, 


blind,  lame,  and  sick  men,  and  to  Brahmans.  After 
a  fast  of  twenty-four  hours,  both  of  the  accused 
and  the  priest,  the  accused  bathes  in  holy  water, 
prayers  are  offered  up,  and  oblations  are  presented 
to  fire.  The  beam  of  the  balance  is  then  adjusted, 
the  cord  fixed,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  scales 
ascertained.  The  accused  then  sits  in  the  scale, 
and,  while  being  weighed,  the  priests  prostrate 
themselves,  repeat  certain  incantations,  and,  after 
an  interval  of  six  minutes,  the  paper  with  the 
writer^s  accusation  is  bound  around  the  head  of 
the  accused,  who  invokes  the  balance  thus :  '  Thou, 
0  balance,  art  the  mansion  of  trath;  thou  wast 
anciently  contrived  by  the  deities:  declare  the 
truth,  therefore,  0  giver  of  success,  and  clear 
me  from  all  suspicion.  If  I  am  guilty,  O  vener- 
able as  my  own  mother,  then  sink  me  down ;  but 
if  innocent,  then  raise  me  aloft'  The  accused  is 
then  re-weighed ;  if  he  then  weigh  heavier,  he  is 
found  guilty,  but  if  lighter,  he  goes  free. 

In  the  trial  by  fire,  the  accused,  in  India,  walks 
barefoot  into  a  heap  of  burning  pipal  leaves 
(Ficus  rehgiosa) ;  in  Siam,  over  a  pit  filled  with 
burning  charcoal 

In  the  ordeal  by  boiling  oil,  the  accused  has  to 
thrust  his  hand  into  the  scalding  fluid. 

The  hot  iron  ordeal  is  practised  among  Hindus, 
and  the  Buddhists  of  regu  and  Siam.  Nine 
circles  are  drawn,  each  sixteen  fingers  in  diameter, 
and  each  the  same  distance  of  sixteen  fingers 
apart.  The  hands  of  the  accused  are  rubbed  with 
unhusked  rice  (paddy),  and  all  marks  on  them 
carefully  noted;  seven  pipal  leaves  are  then 
bound  with  seven  threads  on  each  hand,  and 
saying  these  words :  *  Thou,  0  fire,  pervadest  all 
beings ;  0  cause  of  purity,  who  givest  evidence  of 
virtue  and  of  sin,  declare  the  truth  in  this  my  hand.' 
The  priest  gives  him  a  red-hot  ball  to  carry  as 
he  steps  from  circle  to  circle,  keeping  his  feet 
within  each,  until  he  reach  the  eighth,  when  he 
throws  the  ball  on  a  heap  of  dry  grass  inside  the 
ninth.  If  his  hands,  which  are  uien  examined,  be 
not  burned,  he  is  pronounced  innocent 

In  Japan,  a  reputed  thief  bears  on  his  hand  a 
piece  of  t^  ^per  having  the  fig[mres  of  three 
deitieB.  On  this  a  piece  of  red-hot  iron  is  placed, 
and  if  his  hand  escape,  he  is  pronounced  free. 

Hot  oil  was  a  test  in  the  Kandy  country  by 
claimant  and  defendant,  and  the  one  whose 
fingers  are  burnt  loses. 

The  water  ordeal  is  in  vogue  in  India,  in  Burma, 
and  in  Borneo.  In  India,  the  accused  stands  in 
water  nearly  up  to  his  waist,  attended  by  a 
Brahman,  staff  in  hand.  A  person  near  shoots 
three  arrows  from  a  bamboo  bow,  and  a  man 
hurries  to  pick  up  the  furthermost  shaft  As  he 
takes  it  from  the  ground,  another  person  runs 
towards  him  from  the  water's  edge ;  at  the  same 
moment  the  accused  grasps  the  Brahman's  staff 
and  dives  beneath  the  water.  If  he  remain  there 
till  the  two  arrow-fetchers  return,  he  is  innocent, 
but  if  any  part  of  his  bod^  appear,  he  is  guilty. 
In  Burma,  a  stake  is  driven  into  the  water ;  the  ac- 
cuser and  accused  take  hold,  and  together  plunge 
beneath  the  water,  and  he  who  remains  longer 
submerged  is  declared  to  have  truth  on  his  side. 

In  the  poison  ordeal,  white  arsenic  and  butter 
in  a  mixture  is  administered. 

In  the  snake  ordeal,  a  cobra  and  a  ring  are 
placed  in  an  earthen  pot,  and  the  accused  has  to 
withdraw  the  ring. 
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The  Borneo  Dyaks  place  two  jdeces  of  salt  in 
the  water,  to  represent  the  accuser  and  accused, 
and  the  owner  of  the  piece  dissolving  the  first 
loses  the  cause.  Also,  two  shells  are  placed  on  a 
plate,  and  lime-juice  squeezed  over  them,  and  he 
whose  shell  moves  first  is  pronounced  guilty  or 
innocent,  as  may  have  been  resolved  on.  But  the 
more  common  mode  amongst  the  Dvaks  is  for  the 
accuser  and  accused  to  plunge  their  heads  beneath 
the  water,  and  he  who  remains  the  longer  is 
free. 

The  Brinjari  people  use  the  branch  of  a  nim  tree, 
the  Azadirachta  Indica.  A  husband  throws  it  on 
the  ground,  and,  turning  to  his  wife,  says,  '  If  thou 
be  a  true  woman,  lift  that  nim  brancL' 

In  land  disputes  amongst  the  Hindus,  in 
the  gola  or  ball  test,  one  of  the  parties,  or  a 
third  person,  carried  a  red-hot  cannon  bail  along 
the  afieged  boundary,  his  palms  being  protected 
by  a  layer  of  pipal  leaves.  If  he  remain  un- 
scorched,  the  alleged  boimdary  is  determined  to 
be  correct 

In  the  chliaur  ordeal  the  referee  walked  the 
boundary  with  raw  cowskin  on  his  head;  this 
was  often  strengthened  by  the  imposition  of  a 
term  twenty-one  days,  thirty  days,  etc.,  and  was 
contingent  on  the  referee's  survival  for  that  time. 

In  other  cases,  an  oath,  Kaam  saVh  lasi,  was 
administered,  and  the  taker  walked  twenty-one 
paces  with  Ganges  water,  tulsi  leaves,  the  saligram, 
and  the  book  of  Durga  in  his  hands ;  if  he  survived 
twenty-one  days,  the  truth  of  his  statement  was 
deemed  established. 

The  truth  of  a  man's  assertion  is  still  often 
tested  by  his  being  asked  to  repeat  it  standing  in 
the  waters  of  some  tank  of  peculiar  sanctity,  as 
that  of  the'Lachman  Kund  in  Ajodhya. 

Eating  paddy,  praying  imprecations  on  them- 
selves, is  anotiber  form  in  Kandy ;  also  eating  a 
cocoannt  in  the  same  manner;  drawing  white 
olas  is  a  third.  Striking  the  earth,  the  reepolle 
or  red-hot  iron,  and  the  cobra  put  into  an  earthen 
pot  with  money,  when  the  parties  withdraw  the 
money ;  if  either  be  bitten,  he  is  esteemed  guilty. 

Arrows  are  sometimes  used  in  North- Western 
India  as  tests  of  innocence.  The  opposite  ends  of 
two  arrows  are  held  by  a  rattan  laid  upon  the 
hands  by  two  persons  placed  opposite  to  each 
other;  they  are  parallel  to  and  just  sufficiently 
apart  to  allow  of  the  suspected  person's  hand 
being  held  between  them.  The  ends  of  ihe 
arrows  merely  rest  upon  the  fingers.  The  arrows 
are  supposed  to  move  towards  and  close  upon  the 
guilty  lumd. 

On  the  coast  of  Africa,  all  criminal  charges  are 
tried  by  the  Pynin  or  judges,  who  hear  and  weigh 
the  evidence  produced.  But  if  there  be  no 
evidence,  the  cause  is  decided  by  a  form  of 
ordeal  called  doom,  which  consists  in  administer- 
ing to  the  person  accused  a  certain  quantity  of 
the  bark  of  a  tree  deemed  poisonous.  If  he 
retain  it  on  his  stomach,  he  is  pronounced  guilty, 
if  otherwise,  innocent  The  rausal  to  submit  to 
this  ordeal  is  considered  as  a  decisive  proof  of 
guilt,  and  the  judges  proceed  accordingly. 

In  Bastar,  the  leaf -ordeal  is  followed  by  sewing 
up  the  accused  in  a  sack,  and  letting  him  down 
into  water  waist  deep;  if  he  manage  in  his 
struggles  for  Ufe  to  raise  his  head  above  water,  he 
is  fin^y  adjudged  to  be  guilty.  Then  comes  the 
punishment    The  extraction  of  the  teeth,  which  is 


said  in  Bastar  to  be  effected  with  the  idea  of  pre- 
venting the  witch  from  muttering  charms ;  but  in 
Eamaon  the  object  of  the  operation  is  rather  to 
prevent  her  from  doing  mischief  under  the  fonn 
of  a  tigress,  which  is  the  Indian  equivalent  of  the 
lonp-garou. 

The  ordeal  beans  of  Old  Calabar,  West  Africa, 
are  the  seeds  of  Physostigma  venenatum. — Capt. 
Burton's  Seinde;  Wine's  Mysore;  Hindu  Infan- 
ticide; Williams^  Story  ofNala;  Fourth  Report  of 
the  African  Institution;  Letter  from  Mr,  Meredith 
on  the  Gold  Coast^  December  1809 ;  Asiatic  Re- 
searches; War^s  Hindoos, 

ORDINABY  WORKS,  a  revenue  term  in  Britiah 
India  applied  to  public  works  executed  out  of 
ordinary  revenue. 

OREODOXA  OLERACEA.    Endlich, 
Areca  oleraoea,  Ja/cq.  \  Euterpe  caribea:,  Sprenff. 

Edible  cabbage  tree,  .    .    Eno. 

A  palm  of  the  W.  Indies,  one  of  the  Oocoaceae. 
The  green  top  of  the  trunk  is  eaten  in  the  W. 
Indies  both  ja^pr  and  cooked.  It  has  been  intro- 
duced into  India.  Oreodoxa  regia,  Humb,  and 
Bonpland,  Oenocarpus  regius,  Spr.^  is  a  palm  of 
Cuba,  in  the  vicimty  of  Havana.  It  has  been 
introduced  into  India. 


OREOSERIS  LANUGINOSA.    D,a 
Ghapialia  gouypina,  Boyle, 


Kftfi,  •  .  .  •  •  Beas. 
Bur,  Bush,  Kapfi,OHENAB. 
Pat-patooUt,  •  Jhiluv. 
Kho,  ....  Kanoba. 


Poorjloo,.     . 
Bujlo,  Kapfi, 
Kufra,     . 
Khare-booti, 


.    .   Ravi. 

.     Sutliej. 
Tr,'Isvub. 


Common  in  the  Himalaya  up  to  the  Indus,  and 
found  in  the  hills  beyond  it,  from  3200  to  7000 
feet.  Wherever  it  grows  in  any  quantity,  tinder 
and  occasionally  moxas  appear  to  be  made  from 
it,  sometimes  by  beating  up  the  body  of  the  leaf 
with  the  tomentum  on  its  under-surface,  as  is 
done  with  some  other  plants,  but  generally  by 
breaking  through  the  former,  and  tearing  off  the 
latter,  to  be  used  alone.  Cloth  is  said  to  have  been 
made  from  this,  but  Dr.  Stewart  nowhere  found 
such  to  be  the  case  in  the  Panjab  Himalaya.  The 
plant  is  quite  small,  and  does  not  grow  closely,  so 
that  a  wide  area  would  need  to  be  searched  to 
get  any  considerable  quantity  of  the  tomentum ; 
and  the  process  of  removing  the  latter  is  a  tedious 
one,  and  would  probably  be  cosUy. — Dr,  J,  L. 
Stewart 

ORFA,  lat  S?**  10'  N.,  the  capital  of  a  province 
in  Asiatic  Turkey  of  the  same  name,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Kara  Koyi,  90  miles  S.W.  from  Diarbakr. 
The  inhabitants,  30,000  in  number,  are  Turks, 
Arabs,  Armenians,  Jews,  and  Nestorians.  On  a 
mountain  which  overiooks  the  citadel  is  a  ruin 
whidi  the  Arabs  call  the  palace  of  Nimrud,  with 
several  extraordinary  subterranean  apartments  of 
great  antiquity.  It  is  that  part  of  Mesopotamia 
which  contained  the  Haran  of  Abraham,  is  the 
Osrhoene  of  the  Romans,  and  the  Edessa  of  the 
crusades.  It  subsisted  for  843  years  as  an 
independent  kingdom,  when  CaraceUa  led  Abgarus, 
its  h&st  king,  in  chahis  to  Rome.  It  was  taken 
from  the  emperor  Heraclius  by  Yezd,  was  retaken 
in  the  first  crusade  by  Baldwin,  brother  to  Godfrey 
of  Bovillon,  and  erected  into  a  Christian  prind- 
rality  under  one  of  the  branches  of  the  house  of 
Courtney,  who  were  expelled  by  Zingi,  the  Atabeg, 
▲.D.  1145.  It  was  included  in  Ute  empire  of 
Scdah-ud-Din  (Saladin),  and  subsequently  con- 
quered by  the  Turks.     The  capital  was  called 
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EdeiM  by  Alexander's  Bacceeson,  and  snbeeqnentiy 
knofTB  as  Rho*. — MacGre^&r, 

ORQANJ,  Uis^iAiij,  or  Jarjaniali,  formerly  the 

chief  city  of  Khwarazm,  the  country  now  known 

as  Khmu    It  stood  on  both  banks  of  the  Ozus, 

with  a  bridge  connecAinff  them.    It  was  the  scene 

of  awful  deraatataon  and  massacre  by  the  Mongols 

under  Giengiz  in  1221,  and  a  him<nred  thousand 

of  the  only  class  spared,  the  artisans,  are  aaid  to 

hsTe  been  transported  to  Mongolia. — YuU,  Cathay, 

OREEKTAL,  a  term  in  nse,  in  philolocy,  to 

indicate  a  class  of  languages;   in  geograj^y,  it 

k  applied  broadly  to  Asi^c  countries  east  of 

Europe,  bat  in  a  more  restricted  sense  to  the 

East  Indies   or   the   countries   now  known  as 

Rritiflfa  India.    In  mineralogy,  it  is  api^ed  to 

preciooB  stones,  the  violet  onental  amethyst,  the 

green  oriental  emerald,  the  red  oriental  ruby,  the 

bine  oriental  sapphire,  theyeUow  oriental  topaz,  all 

Tarioady  coloured  Tarieties  of  corundum.     The 

oriental  amethjst  is  of  a  purple  colour,  and  is  an 

extremely  me  gem.    Its  colour  can  be  destroyed 

by  heat,  and  its  purity  then  resembles  that  of  the 

diamond,    lliese  stones  are  all  found  abundantly 

in  the  Peninsula  of  India,  but  not  of  great  beauty ; 

the  mby  of  the  N.K  of  Burma,  howeyer,  is  the 

one  cwiental  mby.    They  are  all  distinguishable 

from  the  other  gems  of  the  same  names  which 

bMre  not  the    prefix   oriental,  by  their  greatly 

joperior  hardness  and  greater  specific  grayity. 

Onental  aaf^rfdres  are  found  in  gravel  and  sand  m 

the  island  <»   Ceylon  and  in  regn,  but  oriental 

emerald  ia  the  rarest  of  all  the  green  varieties  of 


Oriental  languages  is  a  term  applied  to  all 
the  lai^;nages  of  Asia,  whether  oi  the  Aryan, 
Semitic,  or  other  cteas.  Formeriy,  the  term 
meant  fittie  more  than  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and 
Persian ;  it  now  includes  almost  every  language 
that  is  qpoken  east  of  Enrope. — 1.  The  Semitic, 
inchiding  old  Semitic,  new  S^nitic,  and  cuneiform 
writings;  2.  The  Indo-European  (or  Indo*€rer- 
ntanic,  as  it  it  called  in  Germany),  including 
all  Aryan  languages,  and  comparative  philology ; 
3.  Tbe  African,  includbig  Ejmtian ;  4.  The  Eist 
Aaatic,  or  Ural-Altaic.  With  all  the  oriental 
kngoages  those  who  would  acquire  them  encounter 
thm  first  difficulty  in  the  variety  of  writing 
charactera  in  nse ;  and  a  second  difficulty  in  the 
discordant  manner  in  which,  when  a  foreign 
cfaaracter  ia  need,  or  indicated  by  foreigners,  the 
priwers  of  the  letters  are  employed.  One  mode 
put  fc»waxd  by  Sir  William  Jones,  about  the  year 
1788,  was  an  analogous  dasnfication  of  the 
letters ;  another  propMed  by  Dr.  John  Borthwick 
Gikfarist,  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  waa  the  representation  of  ^e  sounds  of 
the  vernacular  letters  by  equivalents  of  similar 
tmuneistion  according  to  the  powers  of  the  letters 
as  given  by  the  En^sh  people ;  in  other  words, 
the  oneprmciple  is  analogy,  we  other  nronunda- 
tion.  Tne  latter  principle  is  well  aoapted  for 
expressing:  the  onental  characters  in  English 
letters  in  such  a  manner  that  English  readers  un- 
aeqnainted  with  the  oriental  characters  would  be 
enabled  to  articulate  the  words  with  a  very  near 
approach  to  their  correct  pronunciation,  but  it 
is  for  the  most  part  unsuitable  for  all  others  of  the 
European  nations  who  use  the  Roman  letters. 
The  princi^  of  analogy  adopted  by  Sir  William 
Jones  retams  the    original  letters  with  certain 


diBtinflnishing  marks,  and  peimits  the  learned  men 
of  all  Europe  to  follow  the  word  to  its  source,  and 
it  has  been  generally  followed  by  the  learned. 
The  most  recent  writer  on  the  subject  was  Profeeeor 
Horace  Hayman  Wilson  in  his  Gloasary,  and  he 
considered  that  the  characters  in  the  English 
alphabet  had  enabled  him  to  represent  letters  in 
nine  alphabets  of  thirteen  different  languages  of 
British  India.  But  to  do  this  he  had,  by  diacritic 
points  and  marks,  and  by  compound  letters, 
increased  the  English  alphabet  from  26  to  70 
characters,  19  of  tiie  En^^ish  letters  having  two 
to  six  forms,  b,  c,  e,  i,  j,  o,  p,  and  u,  each  two  ; 
g,  h,'and  1,  each  three ;  d  and  k,  each  four ;  a,  r, 
8,  t,  and  z,  each  five ;  and  n  has  six  forms ;  and  he 
has  even  recommended  other  additions. 

ORIGANUM  NORMALE.    Don. 
Mirzan-josh,  Abab.,  Hind.  I  Marjoram,  •    .    .    .  Sko. 

This  herb  grows  commonly  in  the  Panjab 
Himalaya  from  2500  to  10,500  feet  Aitchison 
states  that  in  Lahoul  it  is  eaten  as  a  pot  herb. 

Origanum  vulgare,  JL.,  common  marjoram. 


O.  deeipiani,  Wall. 
O.  orieatale,  Mill. 

BakLit>ii]-jesal,Siitiir  ?  As. 
Oiigaami  melan,    .  Qb.  of 

Theoph. 


O.  liolonifemm,  Bett, 

Agrorisaaof,  Gb.  of  Dioic 
Ooflluioh?  .  .  .  Pbbs. 
Mridn-manurvamu,     Tjl. 

An  ornamental  and  aromatic  plant,  a  native  of 
Great  Britain  in  dry  uncultivated  places,  and  of 
Europe,  north  of  Africa,  and  of  Middle  Asia  and 
America.  It  yields  what  is  sold  as  oil  of  thyme  in 
the  shops,  a  common  remedy  for  toothache,  and 
frequentiy  mixed  with  olive  oil  as  a  stimulating 
liniment  against  baldness,  in  rheumatic  com- 
plaints, and  against  strains  and  bruises.  The 
dried  leaves  us^  instead  of  tea  are  very  pleasant ; 
they  are  likewise  employed  in  fomentations.  The 
essential  oil  is  so  acrid  that  it  has  been  used 
by  farmers  as  a  caustic. — Eng.  Cyc;  Dr.  J.  L. 
Stewart,  M.D. 

ORIOLE  is  the  popular  name  of  several  birds 
having  their  plumage  of  agolden-yellowmixed  with 
blacL  In  British  India,  the  orioles  are  called  ti^e 
mango  buds,  from  their  yellow  colour  resembling 
that  of  the  mango  fruit  There  are  several  species 
in  the  E.  Indies.  Oriolus  kundoo,  Sykes,  extends 
over  the  whole  of  British  India  up  to  the  base  of 
the  Himalayaa  It  lives  in  large  groves  of  trees, 
gardens,  and  avenues,  and  feeds  chiefly  on  fruits. 
Its  caU  is  a  loud  mellow  whistie  resemblmg 
pee-ho,  and  its  French  name  of  Loriot  answers 
to  its  call  0.  Indicus,  Brision,  the  black-naped 
Indian  oriole,  is  rare,  though  spread  throughout 
India,  Arakan,  Pegu,  Tenassenm,  and  Malacca, 
and  is  more  confined  to  the  forest  rcw;ions.  0. 
melanocephalus,  Linn.,  the  black-hea^d  oriole, 
inhabits  the  forests,  gardens,  and  groves  of 
Central  India,  Bengal,  Assam,  Burma,  and  the 
Malay  Peninsula;  it  is  a  lively  and  noisy  bird, 
constantiy  flying;  from  tree  to  tree,  and  uttering  a 
loud  mellow  whistie.  This  oriole,  fkmous  in  Indum 
poesy,  is  one  of  the  most  numerous  of  Tenasserim 
songsters.  It  comes  to  the  garden  at  early  dawn, 
when  its  rich  mellow  notes  are  heard  pealing  far 
ihrou^  the  mango  bowera  It  is  a  huge  ydlow 
bird,  with  a  black  head,  easily  recognued.  In 
Burmese  it  is  called  Hgnet-wa,  or  yellow  bird. 
0.  Geylonensis,  Bonaparte,  occurs  in  Ceylon  and 
the  southern  part  of  the  Peninsula  of  India. — 
E,  L.  Layard  in  TennanCs  Ceylon,  p.  241 ; 
Mason;  Jerdan, 
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ORISSA,  a  proTince  of  Brituh  India,  which 
was  occupied  in  September  and  October  1803, 
with  Behar,  Chutia  Nagpur,  Bengal  proper,  and 
Ghittagong,  and  is  nnder  the  adminiBtration  of  the 
Lieutenant-Groyemor  of  Bengal.  It  is  at  the  head 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  at  its  western  side,  and  lies 
between  lat  19^  28'  and  22°  34'  15"  N.,  and  long. 
83°  36'  30"  and  87°  31'  30"  E.,  with  an  area  of 
23,901  square  miles,  and,  in  1872,  a  population  of 
4,317,999,  partly  in  the  deltas  of  the  nrer  Maha- 
nadi  on  the  south,  the  Brahmany  in  the  centre, 
and  the  Baitarani  on  the  north,  and  in  part  in 
17  mahals  or  states  which  are  tributary  to  the 
British,  and  coyer  an  area  of  16,218  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  1,283,309.  Orissa 
table-land  rises  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Maha- 
nadi,  in  some  places  to  1700  feet,  backed  by  the 
chain  of  £.  Ghats,  Amarkantak,  jungle  table-land, 
lat  22°  40'  N.,  long,  81°  6'  E.,  3500  feet.  Its  delta 
is  fertile ;  its  rivers  discharge  2,760,000  cubic 
feet  per  second  in  time  of  floods,  and  it  has  a  rain- 
fall of  62^  inches ;  but  it  has  suffered  from  floods 
and  from  drou^ts.  There  was  a  great  famine  in 
1770,  aggravated  by  the  ravages  of  mutinous 
Maliratta  soldiers.  In  1823,  a  cydone  and  storm- 
wave  swept  the  coast ;  in  1834-35  and  1837-38, 
a  famine  was  caused  by  inundations,  and  it  suffered 
severely  in  1866-67  from  deficient  rains. 

A  special  inqmiyinto  the  mortality  caused  by  the 
famine  in  Orissa  in  1865-66  was  made  by  deputy 
collectors,  with  the  aid  of  corrected  returns  made 
by  the  zamindars.  The  total  population  in  1865 
was  3,015,826 ;  of  these,  814,469  perished,  and 
115,028  either  emigrated  or  disappeared,  making 
a  total  loss  of  929,497,  and  leaving  2,086,329 
surviving.  The  percentage  of  deaths  to  popula- 
tion was  27,  whicn,  added  to  3*81,  the  percentage 
of  emigrants  or  missing,  gives  a  general  per- 
centage of  30*81  as  loss  of  population  during  the 
famine.  In  1866  a  great  flood  inundated  1052 
square  miles  of  the  delta.  In  October  1831  the 
sea  made  a  breach  in  the  road  which  passes 
through  the  province  from  north  to  south,  where 
it  is  nine  miles  from  high-water  mark.  All  having 
life — human  beings,  cattle,  wild  beasts,  etc. — ^were 
drowned,  and  left  in  heaps  eight  and  ten  feet  high 
against  the  road.  This  was  north  of  Balasor. 
South  of  Balasor,  late  in  the  evening,  said  the 
sole  survivor  of  a  village,  the  wind  was  very 
strong  on  shore,  and  the  tide  rising.  Several  of 
the  inhabitants  went  down  to  the  beach.  Those 
who  had  witnessed  the  storm  of  1823  proposed  to 
go  inland ;  the  younger  ones  would  not  believe 
that  tiie  sea  could  harm  them,  and  voted  for 
remaining.  All  were  drowned  except  one,  who 
was  up  in  the  tree  imder  which  we  were  standing, 
and  twice  the  sea  went  over  him.  When  he  came 
down,  all  was  dry,  but,  as  he  expressed  it,  not  a 
cat  left.  In  this  hurricane  22,500  were  drowned 
in  half  an  hour,  and  several  thousands  more  died 
of  starvation  and  exposure.  There  was  another 
hurricane  in  1832,  but  the  wind  was  off  shore 
when  most  violent,  and  no  lives  were  lost.  These 
calamities  induced  the  British  India  OoVemment 
to  endeavour  to  prevent  their  recurrence.  The 
seven  rivers — Mahanadi,  Brahmany,  Bytumi, 
Lahundi,  Borabahiny,  Subunreka,  and  the 
Cossya — are  all  more  or  less  deltaic  in  character, 
and  in  the  case  of  four  rivers  almost  form  one 
delta  during  the  floods.  The  point  before  the 
engineer  was  to  husband  the  water  that  came 


down  at  the  south-west  monsoon,  and  distribuic 
it  BO  as  to  save  the  districts  from  droughts^  fronn 
which  Oiissa  has  suffered  so  terribly.  At  the 
same  time  protection  against  the  floodls  was  to  be 
secured.  The  area  of  kind  to  be  taken  up  for  thrj 
scheme  comprised  the  five  alluvial  distncts  con- 
tained between  the  frontier  in  the  district  of 
Ganjam  and  the  Hbogly  near  Calcutta, — ^in  all 
about  6000  square  miles.  The  operationB  began 
in  1862,  and  much  has  been  effected. 

Bhuiya,  Bhumii,  Bathudi,  Gond,  Kandh,  Kfaaira, 
Kol,  Pan,  SanthaJ,  Savara,  and  others,  form  about 
a  fourth  part  of  the  population,  mostly  in  the 
moimtainous  jungle  tract  of  Morbhanj,  Keunjhar, 
and  Bod,  and  75,531  are  in  the  tributary  Btates. 
A  record  in  the  Uriya  language,  preserved  in  the 
temple   of   Jaganath,  called  the  VanBavali  and 
Raja  Charita,  and  supposed  to  have  been  com- 
menced in  the  twelfth  century,  after  the  usual 
detail  of  the  mythology,  and  of  the  early  kings  of 
India  down  to  Vikramaditya,  gives  as  the  first 
sovereign  of  this   kingdom,  in  a.d.   142,   Bato 
Kesari,   who  commenced  the  Kesari  Vansa  or 
Kesari  dynasty.    After  an  interregnum  of  146 
years,   during  which   the    Yavana  reigned,   the 
Kesari  Vansa  dynasty  was  restored  in  A.D.  473  by 
Jajati  (Yayati)  Kesari,  capital  Jajpur.      He  waa 
a  warlike  and  energetic  prince,  but  it  is  not 
known  who  he  was  or  i^Hience  he  came.    He  was 
the  founder  of  the  Kesari  or  lion  Ime,  which  ruled 
Orissa  until  a.d.  1131.    The  Ganga  Vansa  dynasty 
commenced  with  the  invasion  of  Ghurang,  Saranga 
Deva,    or    Chor-ganga,  and   ended    with    Raja 
Narsinh-deo,  who  in  1277  built  Kanarak,  the 
Black  Pagoda.      The    Surja  Vansa   rajas   then 
reigned  from  1451  to  1550.    After  them  came  the 
Zamindari  races,  Khurda  rajas  or  Bhui  Vansa, 
from    1580   to    1804,  when   Mukund-deo   was 
deposed  by  the  British. 

Buddhinn  for  ten  centuries  prevailed  in  Orissa, 
but  its  only  traces  are  to  be  found  in  the  cave 
dwellings  and  rock  habitations  of  the  priests  and 
hermits,  and  in  recently  deciphered  inscriptions. 
Their  principal  settlement  was  at  Khandgui,  about 
half-way  between  Puri  and  Outtack.  ^e  Snake, 
Elephant,  and  Tiger  caves  here  (see  Udayagiri), 
and  a  two-storeyed  monastry,  known  as  the 
Queen's  Palace  (Rani-Nur),  are  the  most  interest- 
ing excavations.  They  form  relics  of  the  three 
distinct  phases  through  which  Buddhism  passed. 
The  first,  or  ascetic  age,  is  represented  oy  tho 
single  sandstone  cells,  scarcely  bigger  than  the 
lair  of  a  wild  beast,  and  almost  as  maccessible  ; 
the  second,  or  ceremonial  age,  is  shown  in  the 
pillared  temples  for  meetings  of  tJie  brotherhood, 
with  commodious  chambers  for  the  spiritual  heads 
attached  to  them;  the  third,  or  fo&ionable  age 
of  Buddhism,  reached  its  climax  in  the  Queen's 
Palace,  adorned  with  a  sculptured  biography 
of  its  founder.  General  Cunningham  l^lieves 
that  the  kingdom  of  U-cha,  or  Oda,  spoken  of 
by  Hiwen  Thsang,  correqtonds  exactly  with  the 
modem  province  of  Odra  or  Orissa.  In  the  time 
of  that  Buddhist  pilgrim,  tiie  province  was  7000 
li  or  1167  miles  in  circuit,  and  was  bounded  by 
the  great  sea  on  the  south-east,  where  there  was 
a  famous  seaport  town  named  Che-U-ta-lo-diing, 
or  Oharitrapura,  that  is,  the  *  town  of  embarkation ' 
or  Meparture.'  This  General  Cunningham  sup- 
poses to  have  been  the  present  town  of  Pun,  or 
'  the  city,'  near  which  stands  the  famous  temple 
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of  JaganttlL    Oataide  the  tovn  there  were  five 
eoBtigiioQB  fltopa  with  towen  and  payiliooB  of 
gnaoL  hdgfat,  nod  he  supposes  one  of  .these  to  be 
tlaut  which  is  now  dedicated  to  Jaganath.    The 
three  shapeless  figures  of  this  god  and  his  brother 
and  sister  BakdeTa  and  Sabhadra,  are  simple 
copies  of  the  symbolical  fiffures  of  the  Buddhist 
triad,  Buddha,  Dharma,  uid  Sangha,  of  which  the 
ieeond  is  always  represented  as  a  femaie.    The 
Buddhist  origin  of  ti£e  Jaganath  figures  is  proved 
beyond  all  doubt  by  their  adoption  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Brahmanical  avatar  of  Buddha  in 
the  aanaal  ahnanaca  of  Mathura  and  Benares. 
Hie  political  limits  of  Orissa  under  its  most  power- 
fol  hingBr  are   said  to   hare   extended  to  the 
Hoogly  and  Damnda  rirerB  on  the  north,  and  to 
the  GodaTcry  cm  the  south.     But  the  ancient 
province  of  Odia-desa,  or  Or-desa,  was  limited  to 
the  vaDej  of  the  Mahanadi  and  to  the  lower  course 
of  the  Swana-rikaha  river.    It  comprised  the 
whole  of  the  present  districts  of  Khatak  (Guttack) 
and  Sombiilpore,  and  a  portion  of  Midnapur. 
It  was  booBided  on  the  west  by  Gondwana,  on  the 
Botih  hy  the  wild  hill  states  of  Jashpur  and 
SiDgbham,  on  the  east  by  the  sea,  ana  on  the 
BoaSi  by  Ganjam.    These  also  must  bave  been 
the  limito  in  the  time  of  Hiwen  Thsang,  as  the 
neasored  circuit  agrees  with  his  estimate.    Pliny 
mentiana  the  Oretes  as  a  people  of    India  in 
vfaoae  country    stood   Mount   Maleus;    but   in 
another  paange  he  locates  this  mountain  amongst 
the  Moiiedes  md  Suari.  and  in  a  third  passage 
be  places  Mount  Mallus  amongst  the  MallL    As 
the  last  people  were  to  the  north  of  the  Kalinga, 
and  as  the  Monedes  and  Suari  were  to  the  south 
of  the  ftJihothri,  the  Monedes  and  Suari  must  be 
the  Mumda  and  Suar,  and  tiie  Oretes  must  be  the 
peo{^  of  Onssa.    Malle  is  one  of  the  Dravidian 
terms  for  a  moimtain;  and  as  the   Oraon,   or 
people  of  West  Orissa,  still  speak  a  Dravidian 
ifalect,  he  thinks  it  probable  that  Mallus  was  not 
the  actoal  name  of  the  mountains,  but  may  have 
been  the  Camoos  Sri-Panrat  of  Telingana,  which 
gave  its  name  to  the  Sri-Parvati?a  Andhras  ? 

The  Uriya  are  BrahmanistSy  and  inhabit  the 
{daias  and  vallm  in  the  western  tracts  towards 
Cuttad: ;  tbe  Kol  to  the  northward,  also  called 
Ho ;  Um  Kandh  in  the  central  part,  and  the  Saura 
in  the  south.  These  three  last-named  races 
beiere  themselves  to  be  the  aborigines  of  the 
dirtriete  tfaej  now  inhabit^  and  of  others  more 
extcmsva  of  which  they  have  been  disposseseed  by 
the  cDcroaidunents  ol  other  tribes.  The  Kol  are 
f aithf^  honest,  amd  of  happy,  ingenuous  disposi- 
tions,  as  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  trickery 
and  fslsefaood  of  the  Hindu  ;  they  are  hospitable, 
but  very  irascible,  and  so  prone  to  feel  mjuries 
acoiely,  that  they  frequently  vent  their  resent- 
Bient  or  giief  in  snictde,  to  which  this  untutored 
people  are  teniUy  addicted.  The  Kandh  inhabit 
the  eenlial  part  of  Orissa,  and  until  the  middle  of 
the  19ih  oentaiy  th^  practised  the  barbarous 
Meriah  flserifiees,  to  propitiate  the  deitj  of  the 
esrth  by  tfce  slan^^tter  of  human  victims,  generally 
diiklian  atofan  from  neighbouring  districts,  and 
rrrrhasril  t^  the  Kandh  race  for  sacrifice,  as  no 
kanA  can  he  sacrificed,  and  no  victim  was  held 
seeepiahle    vnkm  pordiased.     Hie   ceremonial 
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revoltmg  drunken  obscenity.  On  the  third  day 
the  hapless  victim  was  brought  out,  and  bound  to  a 
stake.  The  victim's  limbs  were  first  broken,  and, 
the  priest  having  given  the  coup  de  grace  with  an 
axe,  the  whole  set  upon  it  and  hewed  the  quivering 
body  piece-meal,  each  striving  to  carry  away  a 
blo<xiy  fragment  to  throw  upon  his  own  field. 
The  Britidi  Government  exerted  itself  successfully 
to  suppress  this  sangninaiy  rite,  to  which  the 
Kandh  adhered  with  obstinate  pertinacity. 

The  Saura,  who  inhabit  the  soulhem  part  of 
the  province,  have  the  same  superstitions  as  the 
Kandh.  They  are  even  more  savage  and  bar- 
barous ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  a  Saura  vi  said 
to  have  no  hesitation  in  depriving  a  human  being 
of  life  for  a  very  trifiing  consideration,  or  at  the 
conunand  of  his  chieftain. 

Amongst  the  Uriya  race  high  cheek-bones  seem 
to  prevail,  with  good  features  and  straight  hair. 
Amongst  the  customs  peculiar  to  this  province, 
Dr.  Hunter  says,  is  one  that,  if  a  man  die  child- 
less, his  brother,  if  he  have  one,  must  marry  the 
widow.  The  Brahmans  of  Orissa  differ  from  aQ 
other  Brahmans,  in  some  respects  as  regards  their 
food,  and  a  great  many  obtam  their  livelihood  as 
cultivators ;  they  also  trade,  and  follow  the  occu* 
pations  of  brickmakerB,  bricklayers,  etc. 

The  Pana  of  the  frontier  and  south  of  Orissa 
are  a  wild  predatory  tribe. 

The  Juanga  are  a  forest  race,  and  until  1871 
the  sole  drees  of  their  women  consisted  of  bundles 
of  leafy  twigs.    They  are  also  called  Pattooah. 

Hindol,  one  of  the  tributary  states,  of  812 

Xure  miles,  and  28,025  inhabitants,  mostly 
rigines  semi-Hinduized.  Of  these  the  Tkuda 
number  1622 ;  the  Kandh,  1611 ;  and  Pan,  8680 ; 
18,854  Khasa,  Brahmans,  and  Khandaits,  follow- 
ing Hinduism. 

Uriya  or  Ooriah  is  the  language  of  Orissa,  and 
the  country  takes  its  name  from  the  Or  or  Ordu 
tribe,  who  seem  to  have  come  from  the  N.W. 
In  the  Orissa  district  they  appear  to  have  bad 
very  narrow  limits,  viz.  along  the  coast  line  from 
the  Rasikulia  river  near  Ganjam  northwards  to 
the  Kans  river,  near  Soro,  in  lat  2V  10' ;  but  in 
the  process  of  migration  and  conquest  under  the 
Ganga  Yansa  dynasty,  the  limits  of  Orissa  (Ordesa) 
were  extended  to  Midnapore  and  Hoogfy^  on  the 
north,  and  Bajamundry,  on  the  Godaveiy,  on 
the  south.  The  Uriya  tongue  is  a  tolerably  pure 
dialect  of  Bengali  About  Ganjam,  the  first 
traces  of  Telugu  or  Teling  occur,  though  the 
Uriya  still  prevails  forty-five  iniles  south  of 
Ganjam,  on  the  lowlands  of  the  sea-shore,  beyond 
which  Telugu  begins  to  predominate.  At  Chica- 
cole,  Telugu  is  the  prevailing  language;  in 
Vizianagram,  Telugu  is  only  spoken  in  the  open 
country,  and  Uriya  in  the  moimtains  runs  farther 
down  to  the  south.  Telugu  is  spoken  to  within  45 
nules  south  of  Ganjam,  and  at  Ganjam  Telusu 
ceases.  On  the  coast  line  Uriya  continues  in  the 
direction  of  Bengal  as  far  as  the  Hiili  and 
Tumluk  divisions  on  the  Hoogl^r.  On  the 
western  side  of  the  Midnapore  district,  it  inter- 
min^es  with  Bengali  near  the  river  Subunreka* 
To  the  westward,  the  Gond  and  Uriya  languages 
pass  into  each  other,  and  at  Sonepur,  hSf  the 
peoiple  spesk  the  one  and  half  the  otner  language. 

Tke  temples  at  Orissa  are  more  numerous  tlttn 
those    of   all   Hindustan.     They   were   erected 
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Bhuvaneswara  was  a.d.  637 ;  ibat  at  Puri  was 
A.D.  1174;  and,  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
Jai^anath  at  Puri,  the  ancient  Dantapura,  all 
were  erected  under  the  great  Eesari  dynasty,  or 
lion  line  of  kings,  who  reigned  a.d.  473  till  1131, 
when  they  were  succeeded  by  the  Ganga  Vansa, 
the  third  of  whom  built  Jaganath.  That  called 
I'arasuram  Eswara  is  20  feet  square  and  38  feet 
high,  and  its  sculptures  are  cut  with  a  delicacy 
seldom  surpassed,  and  of  the  most  elaborate 
character.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  a.d. 
450  or  500.  Those  of  the  Mukt  Eswara  shrine 
are  even  richer  and  more  varied  in  detaiL 
Bhuvaneswara  temple  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Ferguason 
(p.  420)  to  have  been  built  by  Lelal  Indra  Kesari, 
who  reigned  a.d.  617  to  657.  It  is  the  finest 
example  of  a  purely  Hindu  temple  in  India.  300 
feet  long  ana  60  to  75  feet  in  breadth,  every 
inch  (A  l£e  surface  is  covered  with  carving  in  the 
most  elaborate  manner,  and  the  effect  is  marvel- 
lously beautiful.  Its  Nat  Mandir,  or  dancing- 
ball,  was  erected  by  the  wife  of  Salini,  between 
A.D.  1099  and  1104.  Besides  this,  there  are  the 
Raj  Rani  temple,  and  manv  others. 

The  Canarac  temple  is  known  to  the  British  as 
the  Black  Pagoda. 

The  Jaganath  temple  at  Puri  externally  measures 
640  to  670  feet,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  20  to 
30  feet  high,  with  four  gates.  An  inner  enclosure 
measures  420  by  315  feet,  and  is  enclosed  bv  a 
doable  wall  with  four  openings.  Within  this  last 
stimds  the  Btka^  Dewul,  and  Uie  great  tower  rises 
to  193  fe^ 

Jajpur,  in  Cattack,  on  the  Bytumi  river,  was 
once  me  capital  of  the  province.  It  has  a  pillar 
which  was  erected  in  the  12th  or  13th  century. 

The  last  five  hundred  years  anterior  to  the 
Christian  era  were  those  in  which  Buddhism 
effected  its  settlements  in  Orissa.  The  Ceylon 
texts  place  the  advent  of  the  Sacred  Tooth  in 
Purl  at  ^3  B.C.  The  Buddhists  honeycombed 
mountains,  and  excavated  the  rock  monasteries  of 
Orissa.  Tha  people  now  are,  even  more  than  the 
Bengali  race,  conservative,  bigoted,  and  priest- 
ridden.  The  whole  territory  is  sacred  ground,  to 
which  Hindus  perform  tirt'h  or  pilgrimage ;  but 
about  July  is  the  great  period  of  assembly  at 
Jaganath  (yoga-natha).  The  sun  was  formerly 
the  object  of  worship  there. — CoWurn'g  Journal^ 
1861;  Thomas^  Prirmp^t  Indian  AntiguUies^  p. 
241;  Wilson' t  Olouary;  Cunningham's  Indioy  p. 
507 ;  E^.  India,  p.  223 ;  ^t'Wtn^  in  As,  Res. 
XT.  p.  264 ;  /sM^  Ga9.;  Fergusson^s  Cave  Temples. 

(jBlVTM  pr  Horittt,  among  the  ancient  Greeks, 
a  barbarous  people  to  the  west  of  Indus,  called 
Nesterittt  by  Diodorus.  Curtius  notices  the 
Horite  in  India,  and  Diodoms  states  that  generally 
they  resemble  the  Indian&  According  to  Azrian, 
they  were  an  Indian  nation  who  extended  west  of 
the  Indus  for  150  miles  parallel  to  the  sea. 

Tbey  wore  the  dress  and  arms  of  the  other 
Indians,  but  differed  from  them  in  language  and 
manners.  General  Cunnin^^m  supposes  them  to 
be  the  people  on  the  Aghor  river.  In  the  bed  ol 
this  river  there  are  several  jets  of  liquid  mud, 
which  from  time  immemoriu  have  been  known 
as  Ram  Chandar  ki  kap,  or  'Ram  Chandar^s 
wells.'  There  are  also  two  natual  caves,--one 
dediratod  to  Kali,  and  the  other  to  Hingulaj  or 
Hingnla  Devi,  that  is,  the  'red  goddeas,'  who 
is  now  regnrded  as  a  form  of  iUU.     But  the 


principal  objects  of  pilgrimage  in  the  Aghor 
valley  are  connected  with  the  history  of  Rams. 
The  pilgrims  assemble  at  the  Rambagh,  because 
Riuna  and  Sita  are  said  to  have  started  from  this 
point,  and  proceed  to  the  Gorakh  tank,  where 
Kama  halted ;  and  thence  to  Tonga-bhcra,  and  on 
to  the  point  where  Rama  was  obliged  to  turn 
back  in  his  attempt  to  reach  Hingulajwith  aii 
army.  General  Cunningham  identifies  Kambagb 
with  the  Rambakia  of  Arrian,  Tonga-bhera  with 
the  river  Tonbexos  of  Pliny,  and  the  Tomerus  ol 
Arrian.  At  Rambakia,  therefore,  he  thinks  wa 
must  look  for  the  site  of  the  city  founded  by 
Alexander,  which  Leonatus  was  left  behind  to 
complete.  He  thinks  it  probable  that  this  is  the 
city  which  is  described  by  Stephanns  pf  Byzantium 
as  the  ^sixteenth  Alexandria  near  the  Bay  of 
Melane.*  Nearohus  places  the  western  boundaiy 
of  the  Orit»  at  a  place  called  Malana,  which  he 
takes  to  be  the  Bay  of  MaUn,  to  the  east  of  Rw 
Malan  or  Cape  Malan  of  the  present  day,  aboot 
twenty  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Aghor  riyer. 
The  occurrence  of  the  name  of  Rambagh  at  so 
great  a  distance  to  the  west  of  the  Indus,  and  at 
so  early  a  period  as  the  time  of  Alexander,  shovi 
not  only  the  wide  extension  of  Hindu  infiueucs 
in  ancient  times,  but  also  the  great  antiquity  d 
the  story  of  Rama.  He  deems  it  highly  impro- 
bable that  such  a  name,  with  its  attendant 
pilgrimages,  could  have  been  imposed  on  the 
place  after  the  decay  ci  Hindu  influence.  During 
the  flourishing  period  of  Buddhism,  many  of  the 

firovinces  to  the  west  of  the  Indus  adopted  that 
ndian  religion,  which  must  have  had  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  manners  and  language  of  the 
people.  But  the  expedition  of  Akxander  pre- 
ceded the  extension  of  Buddhism ;  and  General 
Cunnincham  therefore  only  attributes  the  oU 
name  of  Rambakia  to  a  period  anterior  to  Dariiu 
Hystaspes.  Hingulaj  (Khingalatchi)  is  mentioned 
by  the  Tibetan  Taranath  (see  Vassilief,  French 
translation,  p.  45)  as  a  Rakshasa  in  the  west  of 
India,  beyond  Barukacha  or  Baroch. — Cunniwg- 
ham's  India,  p.  304 ;  Elphin.  p.  232. 

ORLEBAR,  A.  B.,  wrote  an  Account  of  a  Yi^it 
to  the  Town  of  Sehwan,  in  Bom.  Geog.  Trans, 
vi.  p.  95;  Account  of  the  Lake  I^ioonar,  ibid  L 
p.  9 ;  Note  on  the  Ram  Ghaut,  Bom.  Aa.  Trans. 
L  p.  119 ;  On  Muhammadan  Ai^chitectare  in  Cairo, 
ibid.  ii.  p.  119 ;  On  the  Geology  of  the  £^ptian 
Desert,  ibid.  p.  229;  Hygiometric  Tables,  »id.  p 
309 ;  Report  on  the  Boul  As.  Soaiety*a  Museum, 
ibid.  p.  440 ;  On  the  Meteorology  of  Bombay ;  Ob- 
servatory Reports,  1845,  1846,  Bombay,  iu>;  in 
British  Association,  1847,  and  London  Ath<*n»um. 
and  Reports  of  the  Association. — Dr.  BmsL 

ORMARA  or  Hormarah,  in  hit  25''  11'  N.,  and 
loug.  64""  88'  30*  £.,  a  fishing  village  on  the  Maknn 
coast  It  is  in  a  desolate  r^ion.  It  is  hmed  for 
its  mud  volcanoes.  Captain  fiart,  who  saw  them  in 
1840,  says  that  there  are  eighteen ;  Colonel  Gold- 
smith saw  seven.  Probably  they  vary  in  Dumber. 
ORME,  ROBERT,  the  historian  of  India,  was 
bom  at  Anjengo.  He  was  eduoated  U  Havtow 
School,  and  returned  to  Madias,  whava  he  roae  to 
become  a  member  of  Council,  and  retaaed  t0 
England,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  78.  He  was 
the  first  Englishman  who  wrote  on  the  history 
ol  India,  and  was  sAthor  of  Bistonoal  FngfnmU 
of  the  Moehol  Empire,  of  the  Mahiattaa,  and  of 
the  Englitfi  Concams  in  HindwMfi  f*oia  1650. 
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ORMESBY,  LauT.,  I.N. 


ORONCHON. 


london  1782  and  1805;  also  Hiatory  of  the  Military 
TnuuactioDS  of  the  Britigl^  Nation  in  Indostan 
from  1745,  London  1775. 

ORMESBY,  Lieut.,  I.N.,  wrote  Narrative  of  a 
Journey  acrooi  the  Syrian  Pesert  in  Bom.  Geo. 
Trans.  tL  p.  18 ;  Memoir  on  the  Riveis  of  Mesq- 
potamia, 

ORMOCARPUM  SENNOIDES.    Beauv, 


Hedjsuiun  sennoidefl. 

JoBgU  Mangld,     •  DuKB. 
Kanana^  Shigum,  Sajesk. 


H.  NaUa-kashina,  Jl, 

Katu  mnnuga,  •    .   Tah, 
Adivimunaga,  .    .    Tel. 


The  root  poflsesses  a  considerable  degree  of 
varmth,  and  is  prescribed  as  a  tonic  and  stimulant 
in  certain  cases  of  feyer ;  also,  in  docoction,  it  is 
supposed  to  be  a  Taloable  remedy  in  rheumatic 
<iffections  of  long  standing.  With  the  bark  of  the 
root,  ground  small,  and  mixed  with  gingelly  oil,  a 
liniment  is  prepared  which  the  Vy leans  recom- 
mend aa  an  external  application  in  paralytic  com- 
plaints and  in  lumbago. — Ain, ;  Roxb, 

ORMOSIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
FabaceflBL  O.  glauca,  Wallich,  is  a  tree  of  Dehra 
r)<x>n,  and  0.  robusta,  Wiglty  of  Assam. 

Ormoflia  Travancoria,  Bedd.j  is  a  middling- 
sized  tree  of  Travancore  and  South  Tinne- 
Tclly  HiUs  up  to  3500  feet,  S.  Canara  Ghats, 
and  probably  elsewhere  on  the  Western  Ghats  of 
the  Madras  Presidency.  The  timber  appears  to 
be  remarkably  good,  but  at  present  is  almost  un- 
known.— Beddome,  FL  Sylv.  p.  45. 

ORMUZ,  Ormaz,  or  Honnuz,  in  lat  27**  5'  65' 
y.,  and  long.  56®  29'  5"  E.,  a  barren,  rocky,  volcanic 
L-2and  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  about  12  miles  off  the 
cciast  of  Kirman,  15  miles  N.E.  of  Kishm.  It  is 
liu*  eastern  extremity  of  the  chain  of  volcanic 
ri'Un tains  which  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  of 
Kinnan,  and  at  Ormuz  it  consists  of  a  number  of 
i««-ilated  hills  of  rock-salt  and  sulphur,  which  com- 
].  K^e  a  maas  of  about  15  miles  in  circumference, 
iti^titute  of  springs  and  vegetation,  but  abound- 
irij?  in  copper  and  iron-ore.  The  island  gave 
4xi'lter  to  the  Parsees  when  ifuhammadanism  was 
T  reached  in  Persia.  In  an  ancient  history  of 
FfrEia  it  is  recorded  that  Onnuz  was  once  on 
tirf ;  and  indeed  this  island,  as  well  as  that  of 
An^ar,  has  every  appearance  indicative  of  a  former 
T  ilcanic  eruption,  and  it  is  thought  to  be  an 
»xtinct  volcano.  Onnuz  takea  its  name  from  a 
place  on  the  neighbouring  continent  in  Kar- 
xania, — the  Harmozia  and  Armuza  or  Harmozusa 
of  Greek  writers,  where  Nearchus  landed  and 
iiumJ  one  of  his  coontirmen  wandering  from 
Alifxander'a  camp,  in  which,  some  days  after,  the 
admiral  was  received  with  well-merited  honours 
\t  his  sovereign.  Bat  in  Alexander's  time,  the 
.LSilsted  Omiiiz  is  generally  soppofled  to  have  been 
:iie  Oi^^iia  of  Arrian  and  Ptolemy,  and  Tyrina  or 
tivrena  of  Strabo.  It  is  iaid  that  the  prior  city 
'f  this  JMune  was  taken  by  the  Mongols,  a.d.  1290, 
Ad  the  inhabitants  fled  to  this  barren  volcanic 
jsaad,  which  was  named  Onnuz,  in  memory  of  the 
aadent  city.  The  king  of  this  new  Ormuz  con- 
tiered  it  prudent  to  send  tribute  to  Timur.  The 
oty  is  described  by  Abdu  Bazak,  the  ambassador 
f^nt  bgr  Shah  Bnkh  to  India  in  1442,  as  a 
vhich  had  not  its  equal  on  the  surface  of  the  ^bbe. 
The  menAMMitB  of  Sfotky  EgTPt,  Bourn,  Fais,  Kho- 
rasaa,  Ii«k,  and  liawiir-ii-Nahar,  mb  well  as  the 
inhaUtsnte  of  Java,  Bengsl,  Socotra,  Tenaflserim, 
Malabar,  Gnjeiat,  and  Anbia,  all  made  their  wav 
to  this  port  wHt  rare  and  pttooss  artides,  which 


the  sun  and  the  moon  and  the  rains  have  Qoni- 
bined  to  bring  to  perfection.  The  companion^ 
of  AlfoDzo  de  Albu(|uerque  in  1507  took  Onnuz, 
after  a  combat  described  with  much  animation  by 
one  of  his  countrymen, — a  few  hundred  Portugueiie 
having  contended,  as  he  asstjras  us,  for  eight  hoim 
against  30,000  Persians  and  Arabians,  valiantly 
defending  a  place  naturally  strong  and  well  forti- 
fied by  art 

'  High  on  a  throne  of  royal  state,  which  l»r 
OatBhone  the  wealth  of  Ormiu  and  of  Ind ; 
Or  where  the  gor^os  Bust  with  richest  hand 
ShowexB  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gol(i.' 

Under  the  Portuguese  it  was  a  place  of  great 
trade,  but  in  1662  (1622?)  it  was  taken  by  Shah 
Abbas  the  Great,  with  the  assistaDce  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  the  trade  was  destroyed.  On  a  plain 
near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island  are  the 
cisterns  and  other  remains  of  the  once  commer- 
cial Ormuz,  which,  in  the  time  of  its  prosperity 
under  the  Portuguese  (a.D.  1515),  when  it  wa^  a 
gre^  entrepot  of  Indian  trade,  had  4000  houses 
and  40,000  inhabitants.  The  port  and  anchorage, 
which  gave  such  importance  to  the  spot,  are 
within  two  milsB  of  the  town.  The  present  in- 
habitants numbw  about  3000,  and  are  employed 
in  prqMuing  rock-salt,  from  which  the  sultan  or 
imam  of  Muscat  as  proprietor  derives  a  oonsider- 
able  revenue.  The  island  gives  its  name  to  ths 
Straits  of  Ormuz.  The  islands  of  Larr^ck  (or 
Larek)  and  Ormuz  are  12  miles  apart,  and 
Ormuz  is  about  26  miles  north  of  Ras  Mussundum* 
Larrack  is  400,  and  Ormuz  700  feet  high.  From 
Larrack  we  have  specular  iron-ore  as  its  charac- 
teristic, and  from  Ormuz,  Irock-salt,  sulphur, 
gypsum,  iron-ore,  and  pyrites.  The  people  on 
the  neighbouring  coast  seem  to  be  identic^  with 
the  races  who  are  known  to  have  dwelt  there  2000 
years  ago,  and  known  to  the  ancients  as  Ichthyo- 
phagi.  It  was  visited  by  Kalph  Fitch.  At  present 
a  few  ruins,  scattered  amidst  wild  deserts  of  salt, 
on  a  dreary  islet,  alone  remain  of  the  former 
wealth  of  Ormuz. — MarkhanCs  Embatgyy  p.  44; 
India  in  the  Ibth  Century;  Clavijo,  p.  94 ;  Kinneir^t 
Memoiry  p.  12 ;  Palgrave ;  MacOregor^  p.  854. 

OBMlfZD,  a  name  amongst  the  fire-worshipning 
Zoroaetrians  for  the  Omniscient  It  is  from  Anura 
mazda, — ^Ahura,  Uving,  and  Mazda,  wise, — the  all« 
knowing  Lord.  The  ancient  inscriptions  almost 
all  begin  with  the  words  Baga  vazarka,  Ahura  maeda, 
Deus  msgnus  (est)  Oro  mazda. — Bafuen,  Ood  in 
History,    See  Ahriman. 

ORNITHOLOGY,  ths  scienee  which  teaches 
thfi  natural  history  and  ananflement  oi  birds, 
from  the  Greek  words  of y/Cy  ft  bird,  and  x«V«f,  a 
discourse,  signifying  htersily  'a  disoourse  upon 
birds.' 

ORNITHOPTEBA  BBOOKEANA,  of  Borneo, 
is  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  the  butterflies.  0. 
Croesus,  Wallac€y  the  bud-winged  butterfly,  oesuis 
at  Batchian.  It  is  7  inches  across  the  wings,  vfaich 
are  velvety-black  and  fierv  orange.  0.  remus,  the 
laigest  and  most  beautiful  of  all  the  butterflies,  is 
found  in  Celebes. — Wallace,  i.  pp.  37,  284. 

ORNUS  FLORIBUNIJA.  G.  Don.  Frspd^us 
floribmida,  Wall,  is  the  Ifepal  ash  tree.  O. 
Ur6phylla,  G,  Don.,  is  the  ash  tr^e  of  the  Khassyi^ 
mountains. 

OBONCHON,  a  small  tribe  of  the  Tungoz,  in 
the  Lower  and  Upper  Amur.  They  use  the  reii^- 
deer. 
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OROPflEA  CORIACEA. 


ORUKZAt. 


OROPHEA  CORIAOEA,  a  middle-siied  tree,  '  orris  root  is  sold  in  the  bazaw  mider  the  name  of 
grows  at  Dimboola  and  Raxawa,  in  the  Cevlon  Beg-banafsha,  literally  violet  root  An  inferior 
central  province,  at  an  elevation  of  about  SOOO  description  of  orris  root  is  imported  into  Bombay 
feet ;  O.  obliqua,  Uooh  /.  et  T.,  in  the  Galle  and  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  is  procurable  m 
Ratnapuxa  districts,  at  no  great  elevation ;  and  0.  most  bazars.  An  iris  is  cultivated  in  India,  the 
Zeylanica,  Blumey  in  the  central  province,  at  an  roots  of  which  are  used  as  the  orris  root.  Orria 
elevation  of  2000  to  8000  feet;  woods  unknown.  |  root  is  used  by  perfumere,  and  in  medicine. — 
^Thw,  Zeyl  p.  8.  O'Sh,  p.  666. 

OROSIlfS,  a  writer  about  a.d.  400.  In  what  he  ,      ORSEDUE,  Dutch  goR 
says  of  India  he  vaguely  follows  Ptolemy.  I  Khater  goad, . 

OROTALT,  tiie  ancient  Grecian  term  for  the  '  Omdue 


Arabic  Allah  W  ala.— iSb2e'9  Koran. 

OROTSKO  occupy  the  interior  of  Saghalin 
and  its  eastern  coast  They  are  few  in  number, 
their  language  differe  from  that  of  the  Aino,  and, 
acoordinff  to  Schrenck,  they  are  Tunguzians.  They 
do  not  shave  the  head,  but  allow  the  hair  to  fall 
over  the  shouldera,  or  tie  it  up  in  a  veil,  which 
hangs  down  behind.  Their  women  plait  or  curl 
the  hair.  Th^  wear  large  ear-rings,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Mamia  Kinso,  a  Japanese  traveUer,  are  very 
good  looking.  The  Orotako  have  no  permanent 
habitations/but  dwell  in  yurts  like  the  Oronchon 
of  the  Upper  Amur.  Their  storehouses  are  also 
similar,  and  are  left  standing  when  the  owner 
migrates.  The  only  domestic  animal  of  this  tribe 
is  the  rein-deer,  and  a  man  owning  twelve  of  them 
is  considered  well  off.  Rein-deer  carry  burdens 
or  draw  the  sledge. — Ravenstein^i  Amur^  p.  898. 

ORPIMENT.    Ter-salphuret  of  arsenic,  yellow 
sulphuret  of  arsenic,  and  tri-sulphide  of  arsenic. 


Manheim  gold, 
Oripeau, 


DUT. 

Bno. 

Fb. 


OUqaant,    ....    Fb. 
Fittergold, ....  Okb. 

Orpello, It. 

Oropel, Sp. 


Zemeik-zard,  .  .  Pebs. 
Haritalaka,  .  .  Bansk. 
Aridnmm, .  .  .  Tam. 
YeUiekood-paiihanain,  „ 


Ananikoon,    .    .  Abab.  ? 

Shih-hwang,   .    .  Chin. 

HarUlj  ....  Hind. 

Aturi-pigmentam,  Lat. 

This  is  of  a  heavy  liver-yellow  colour.  It  is 
obtainable  in  all  the  basan  of  India,  and  is  found 
in  the  Chinese  provinces  of  Bo-nan,  Yunnan,  and 
Kan-su,  also  in  Cambodia.  It  is  used  as  a  paint, 
also  in  medicine. 

ORR,  CHARLES  ADAM,  a  general  officer  of 
the  Madras  Engineera,  who  built  the  great  anicuts 
across  the  river  Godavery  and  Kistna.  On  quit- 
ting India,  the  following  order  was  issued  in  the 
Public  Works  Department,  April  26,  1871 :— '  The 
Right  Honourable  the  Grovemor  in  Council  desires 
to  place  on  record  an  expression  of  the  high  value 
attached  by  Crovemment  to  the  services  rendered 
to  the  State  by  Colonel  Orr  during  an  honourable 
career  of  about  40  years*  duration,  and  especially 
in  the  Public  Works  Department,  as  a  talented 
projector  and  able  and  energetic  executive  officer, 
and  for  the  last  seven  years  as  the  confidential 
adviser  and  organ  of  Government  in  the  important 
branch  of  the  public  service  to  which  he  has  been 
attached.  As  a  principal  executive  officer  on  the 
irrigation  works  in  the  Godavery  delta,  and  as 
the  designer  and  oonatmctor  of  the  similar  works  in 
the  Kistaa  delta,  Colonel  Orr  has  perpetuated  the 
memory  of  his  professional  ability. 

ORRIS  ROOT,  Florentine  iris. 


Uwal-iu-io«un,l8ra,  Abab. 
Unal-al*nuuijuiiie,      „ 
Peh-chi,   ....  Chin. 
Iiii  de  Florence,    .      Fb. 


Violen  wursel, 
Kewra'ki-Jar, 
Beg-banafiha, 
Ireof,  .    .    . 


Gkb. 
HnrD. 

•it. 


In  Europe,  this  is  the  root  or  rhizome  of  the 
Iris  Florentina,  and  of  the  German  and  pale 
Turkey  iris  obtained  from  the  soutih  of  Europe 
and  Asia  Minor.  It  is  tuberous,  obloqg,  about  an 
inch  thick,  white,  odour  like  that  of  violets ;  taste 
when  dry,  bitter.    In  India,  an  excellent  kind  of 


An  article  resembling  gold-leaf,  made  of  copper 
and  zinc,  and  largely  used  in  tinselling  dolls,  toys, 
images,  etc.  It  is  made  up  into  books,  and  in 
this  state  is  packed  in  casks  and  cases  for  exporta- 
tion from  Manheim  in  Germany,  where  it  is  chiefly 
manufactured. 

ORTHANTHERA  VIMINEA.     Wight, 
Apocyne  Yixninea,  Wall, 

Matti, Beas.  I  Mowa,  Ijuiebar,    Tb.-Ind. 

Khip,  Kip,     .    .    .  Snm.  | 

A  twiggy,  leafless  plant,  one  of  the  Asdepiadac, 
not  uncommon  about  Dehli  and  some  other  parts 
of  Cia-Indus,  occasionallv  in  the  Siwalik  tract  and 
Trans-Indus.  It  grows  luxuriantly  alon£^  the  foob 
of  the  mountains.  It  attains  a  height  of  ten  feet, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  lenfi:th  and  tenacity  of 
its  fibres ;  and  its  long,  strai^t,  leafless,  slender, 
and  wand-like  stems  point  it  out  as  seemingly 
well  suited  for  rope-makiug.  Near  Dehli,  after 
four  or  five  days'  steeping,  its  fibre  is  extracted 
for  making  rope.  In  Sind,  also,  it  appears  to  be 
this  plant  of  which  unsteeped  staJkB  are  made  into 
ropes  for  Persian  wheels,  which  are  said  to  be 
verv  durable,  as  they  do  not  readily  rot  from 
moisture. — Royle^  Him,  Bot.  p.  274  ;  Royk^s  Fib, 
PI, ;  Stewart^  Panjab  Plants. 

ORTHOTOMUS  LONGICAUDA.  Gmel.  The 
tailor-bird;  its  curiously  fashioned  nest  displays 
marvellous  skill  and  care;  it  is  plentiful  in  the 
groves  and  gardens  of  lucUa.  The  male  is  larger 
and  has  a  longer  tail  than  the  female,  but  both 
are  yellowish-white  below  and  olive-green  above. 
The  call  of  the  male  is  a  frequent  repetition  of 
Whee-u,  and  the  male  birds  in  a  garden  vie  with 
each  other. 

ORTOLAN,  green-headed  bunting. 


Emberisa  hortulana,  Linn. 
E.  Buohanani,  Blyth. 

Garten-ammer,  •    .  Gkb. 
Fell-anuner,  ...      „ 
Jam-johara,  .    .    .  Hind. 


Hortulanus,  Oesner. 
Miliaria  pingneaoeiM,  Fr. 

Ortolano,  ....  It. 
Gente-knca,  Netheblds. 
Tordino  berliiocio,VBNiCB. 


The  ortolan  of  Europe  is  occasionally  seen  in 
the  west  of  India.  It  was  in  Colonel  Sykes'  cata- 
logue of  Dekhan  birds.  In  Europe  they  ai^  caught 
in  great  numbers,  are  fattened  for  the  table,  and 
are  considered  a  great  delicacy.  In  India,  the 
social  lark,  Calanorella  brachydaotyla,  and  the 
Pyrrhulaudia  grisea,  are  popularly  caUed  ortolans. 
A  kind  of  lark  called  an  ortolan  is  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Hooker  as  abundant  in  the  Parwa  district; 
this  is  a  migratory  bird.  The  flocksare  large,  and 
the  birds  so  fat,  that  they  make  excellent  table 
game ;  they  return  from  the  north  in  September. 
— Hooker's  Him.  Jour.  i.  p.  998. 

ORUKZAI,  an  ind^ndentPathan  tribe  beyond 
the  N. W.  frontier  of  British  India.  Their  country 
extends  from  the  Sipoh  tract  (which  adjoins  the 
Afridi  hills)  round  the  north-western  comer  of  the 
Kohat  district,  and  then  nearly  onward  to  the  top 
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of  tlie  ICiimiiai  YHlIey  (wiiich  bdongB  to  Kohat)  tiU 
it  joins  Uie  coontry  of  the  Zymukht  Af ghana  The 
tribe  Ib  one  of  the  laigest  on  the  N.W.  frontier, 
ud  nmnbera  20,000  fitting  men,  most  of  whom 
are  good  hiU  acddiera.  The  Omkad  hills  stretch 
a  loqg  distance  to  the  west.  In  the  interior  of 
these  hiUs  there  is  the  cool  table-land  of  Tiiah, 
where  the  clansmen  resort  in  the  sommer  with 
their  cattle,  and  in  the  winter  retiim  to  the  pastur- 
age groanda  of  the  lower  ranges  near  the  British 
frontier.  The  sections  of  the  tribe  that  hare 
come  in  contact  with  the  British  are  the  Shekhan, 
the  IGshti,  and  the  Baabeah  KheL  The  portions 
of  the  Kohat  district  adjoining  the  Orokzai  hills 
are  the   sabdivisions  of   Samilsai,  Hungu,  and 


ORTZA  SATlVA.    i.    In  husk  or  growing. 


Rosi Abab. 

Dh&B, .     .     BXHO.»  HlHD. 

Sa-ba, BURM. 

Tau, Chin. 

Rioe  plaiit,  .     .     .     Bkg. 
Fftddj.  ia  straw,    Malat. 


Gabah,  in  huik,  .  Malay. 


Nelln,  Ann,  .  . 
Binm,  ITri,  .  .  . 
Kivari  dhanyamu, 


Tam. 

Tel. 


>* 


The  grain  husked. 


.  .  •  Beno. 
Bhatta,  ....  Can. 
Kao^-mi,  Mi,  .  .  Chin. 
Cbawal,  .  IhTK.,  HiNlX 
....    £ho. 


Tai,      ....  Jhklum. 

Dein,  Tani,   .    .      Kash. 

Btm,    ....    Malat. 

Ari,Arisi,BATera,  Malbal. 

Birinj,  ShalC  .  .  Pbbs. 
The  Orym  genus  of  plants  belongs  to  the  natural 
Older  Panicaoett.  Oryja  is  the  term  by  which  rice 
was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  and  which 
has  been  adopted  by  botanists  as  the  generic  name 
uf  the  plant  yielding  that  Tslnable  grain.  The  Greek 
term  wonkl  appear  to  be  derived  from  the  Arabic 
Aroz,  and  this  is  allied  to  Uri,  a  TeUnga  name  of 
cultiTaled  sorts ;  but  the  Sanskrit  names  are  Anu, 
Dhanya,  and  Vrihi,  the  wild  kind  being  called 
Niraia ;  while  that  of  the  great  tanks  is  called  Arisi 
in  the  Tamil  language.  The  European  names  are 
eridently  all  derived  hfom  the  same  sources,  but  the 
Malay  oaaae,  paddy,  is  apj^ed  to  the  rice  in  its 
Batural  slate,  or  beifore  bemg  separated  from  the 
husk.  The  nattves  of  India  call  it  Dhan  in  this 
state,  as  well  as  the  plant,  and  the  rice  itsdf  is 
calfed  ChawnL  The  genus  Oryza  has  two  glumes 
to  a  fling^  flower;  palee  two,  nearly  equal, 
at&ering  to  the  seed ;  stamens  six,  and  styles  two. 
Dt.  Roxburgh  describes  two  specieSf^-one,  0. 
atiTSL,  diatingqished  by  its  diffuse  panide;  the 
Gtber,  O.  coarctata,  has  the  panicle  contracted, 
the  TalTulets  of  the  calyx  subulate,  and  the  leaves 
nlm-damiftr.  This  species  is  a  native  of  the 
delta  of  toe  Sanges,  and  was  first  discovered  there 
by  Dr.  Bnchawm  in  1796,  but  was  not  found  to 
be  applied  to  any  use.  The  common  rice,  O. 
ntiva,  unlike  many  long-cultivated  grains,  is  still 
found  in  a  wild  state,  Nivara,  Sanse.,  Newari,  Tel., 
in  and  about  the  borders  of  lakes  in  the  Raja- 
mundry  Girears  of  the  Peninsula,  though  never 
eoltivated,  because  the  produce  is  said  to  be  small 
oompored  with  that  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation. 
The  composilaon  per  100  parts  of  several  rices 
wassamider: — 


KitnmMNUi  matter, .  . 
S^cvdiy  mattsr,  .  •  . 
Fmy«roi]yflntt«r,      . 

LfesyL 
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SFBoS^ 


8*24 


7*24 


7-41  7-44 

78-10  77-63  78'70|77*80|78-56 
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In  the  East  Indies,  rice  is  used  for  food  for 
man,  cattle,  and  fowl;  for  the  manufacture  of 
starch,  and  the  distillation  of  spirit,  etc  Rice  is 
the  food  of  a  great  number  of  the  human  race. 
The  inhabitants  of  N.  and  S.  America,  on  the  8. 
of  Europe,  of  N.  Africa,  of  the  south  and  east 
of  Asia,  all  laigely  use  it  It  is  the  most  easilv 
digestible  of  all  vegetable  substances,  but  its  bulk 
is  objectionaUe. 

There  are  in  several  (ffovinoes  three  distinct 
crops ;  the  first,  grown  on  aomewhat  hig^  ground, 
is  the  early  crop,  sown  for  the  most  part  in  June, 
and  reaped  in  August  and  September.  Hie  Bcir- 
mese  recognise  nearly  a  hundred  varieties  of  rice, 
but  their  principal  distinctions  between  ^e  differ- 
ent kinds  are,  the  hard-grain  rice,  soft-grain  rice, 
glutinous  rice.    These  names  are  designative. 

The  Natsung  rice  of  Burma  is  the  hardest  grain, 
and  is  the  rice  principally  exported  to  Europe. 
The  Meedo  is  the  chief  of  l^e  aoft-grain  varieties ; 
is  much  preferred  by  the  Burmese  to  the  hard- 
grained  sorts,  and  it  is  certainly  superior  in  taste 
when  cooked ;  but  the  hard-gramed  rice  is  chiefly 
purchased  by  the  merchants  for  export,  as  it  keeps 
better,  and  the  soft-grained  rice  is  too  much 
broken  by  European  machinery  in  cleaning. 
This  last  objection  appears  to  have  been  overcome, 
and  a  demand  sprang  up  for  the  Meedo  rice  for 
the  markets  of  foreign  Europe. 

The  Koung-nyeen,  or  hiU  rice,  is  called  glutin- 
ous rice  bv  Europeans,  from  the  property  it 
poBsesses,  when  cooked,  of  the  grains  all  adhering 
m  a  thick  glutinous  mass.  It  is  the  chief  artide 
of  food  witii  the  Karen  and  other  hill  tribes,  but 
is  not  much  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  tiie  low 
swampy  plains,  where  the  common  rice  is  grown. 

Many  varieties  of  rice  are  grown  in  Oudh,  but 
five  kinds  are  considered  among  the  best  Mihee 
and  Basse  are  foremost  The  peouUarityin  the 
cultivation  of  these  two  kinds  is,  that  ikej  are 
transplanted  and  placed  about  6  inches  apart  By 
this  method,  if  the  soil  is  good,  they  grow  to  the 
height  of  an  ordinary-sizea  man,  and  produce  a 
much  larger  quantity  than  if  otherwise  treated. 
The  odour  and  flavour  of  these  two  kinds,  when 
cooked,  are  superior  to  those  of  any  other  variety. 
They  are  only  used  bv  such  as  can  afford  to  buy 
them.  Other  esteemed  varieties  are  the  Bateesa  ana 
the  Phool-birinj.  They  are  sown  broadcast  in  JnnSi 
and  left  so,  and  they  are  mostly  used  by  natives. 
The  first  two  mentioned,  when  new,  sell  for  10  or  12 
seers  per  rupee,  and  become  dearer  accordiiu;  as 
they  become  older.  The  other  three  kinds  self  for 
about  19  seers  per  n^e,  and  are  dearer  if  older. 
Some  prefer  Phool-burinj,  as  it  swells  in  boiling, 
and  has  an  agreeable  odour. 

Throu^out  the  Panjab,  where  the  soil  is 
low  and  good,  and  water  abundant,  especially  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  Jullundur  Doab,  rice  is 
grown.  It  IS  also  abimdantly  grown  throughout 
Siwalik  tract,  and  up  the  valleys  to  an  elevation 
in  places  of  6000  or  even  nearly  7000  feet  In 
Peshawur  the  varieties  of  rices  are  called  doaba, 
shugha,  zafiani,  jyotshi,  kaneri,  and  Inkh,  or 
coarse  rice.  In  the  plain  districts  the  coarse  rioe 
commonly  grown  is  called  munji ;  other  varieties 
met  mtiti  in  the  basar,  of  second  and  third  quality, 
are  begami  and  samoja,  also  sohn  pat ;  a  f onrUi 
dass  is  the  red-skinned  kmd  call^  satJii,  also 
sharbati  and  chinwa  lal, — this  is  inferior. 

Iq  MTBore,  rice  ia  extennvel^  grown  in  the  wet 
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lands  irrigated  bj  the  canalB  of  therirera  Oauvery, 
Capila,  Hanutyety,  Lutchman  Tirta,  and  Pennar, 
at  talapirige  or  fonntain-headB,  and  under  tanks. 
Nuggui*  and  Astagram  diTisions  hare  proportionally 
the  largest  produce  of  paddy.  It  is  exported  from 
one  part  of  Mysore  to  another ;  but  except  to  the 
Neilgherries,  and  a  portion  to  the  western  coast 
fit>m  Nuggur  and  North  Astagram,  little  goes  out 
of  the  territories.  There  are  many  varieties.  In- 
deed, almost  every  village  in  India  has  a  variety  of 
this  grain  pebnliar  to  the  locality.  The  ryots  do 
not  try  to  preserve  paddy  for  a  length  of  time,  as 
it  rapidly  loses  in  weight 

The  ardent  spirits  prepared  from  rice  are — 
Airack,  .    .    .  Batavia.     Saki, Japan. 


Ayet. 

Manarini 

Panic, 


BUBH. 

Chin. 

COBEA. 


Bij,  Tanpo,  Siehew,  Jav. 
Phaur,  .  .  .  Nepal. 
Lau, SiAH. 


The  No  or  glutinous  rice  of  China  contains  much 
dextrine,  and  is  rounder  in  the  grain.  The  best 
glutinous  rice  of  China  is  from  Kiang-si;  it  is 
preferred  for  ynafeing  congee,  dumplings,  wine, 
but  is  not  so  digestible  as  common  nee. — Ainslie ; 
Roxb, ;  Stewart ;  Smith ;  Powell ;  Madras  Ex. 
Jur.  Rep.;  Catalogue  Ex, ;  Simmonds,    See  Rice. 

OSACA,  an  imperial  city  of  Japan,  pleasantlv 
situated  on  a  river,  spanned  by  a  bridge  with 
several  arches. 

OSAKA  REWAND.  In  Tibet,  extract  of  rhu- 
barb, i.e.  lit  rhubarb  juice.    In  India,  gamboge. 

OSBEOEIA  ASPERA.    Blume. 
Osbeckia  glauea,  Benih,      |  Melafftoma  asperam,  Linn, 
Ohoto-phutika,    .    IRekg.  |  Kaat  katali,    .    Malxal. 

This  belongs  to  the  order  Melastomacen ;  there 
are  several  species.  A  pretty  species,  having  the 
stamenH  all  of  equal  length,  is  in  flower  on  the 
Moulmein  Hills  in  August — Roxb,  ii  p.  224. 

OaCILLATORIA  RUBESCENS.  Ehrenberg, 
while  navigating  the  Red  Sea,  observed  that  the 
occasional  red  colour  of  its  waters  was  owing  to 
enormous  quantities  of  an  animal,  which  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Oscillatoria  rubescens,  and 
which  seems  to  be  the  same  with  what  Haller 
described  as  a  purple  conferva  swimming  in  water. 

OSHADHI-PATI.  Sansk.  Lord  of  herbs,  Ah 
epithet  of  the  Hindu  deity  Soma,  the  moon. — 
Dowson, 

O'SHAUGHNESSY,  Sir  WILLIAM.  M.D.,  a 
medical  officer  of  the  Bengal  army,  wno  intro- 
duced the  electric  telegraph  into  India.  Author 
o^  the  Bengal  Dispensatory,  Calcutta  1842 ;  Ex- 
plosion of  Gunpowder  under  Water  by  Galvanic 
Battery,  in  Bl.  As.  Trans.,  1889,  iiL  p.  861 ; 
Preparation  of  Ganja,  etc.,  ibid.  782,  888;  Com- 
munication of  Telegraphic  Signals,  etc.,  ibid.  714 ; 
Effects  of  Sea -Water  on  Iron,  ibid.  1848,  xii. 
part  2 ;  Report  on  the  Establishment  of  tlie  Electric 
Telegraph,  Pamphlet,  Calcutta  1862,  published  by 
Government ;  ateo  author  of  the  Bengal  Pharma- 

^SHTBRANI.  SouA  of  tJie  Sheorani  hills, 
conterminous  with  the  Dehra  Ismail  Khan  and 
Debra  Ghari  Khan  distriotd,  tiie  small  Pathan 
tribe  of  Oshterani  dwell,  mustering  about  1000 
figh^g  men.  They  atre  brave  and  pugnacious, 
but  not  predatoi^.  They  dt^eft  chiefly  in  the  hills, 
and  are  to  ftir  independent;  but  many  of  them 
possess  and  cultivate  lands  in  the  plains  at  the 
foot  of  Hie  hffls,  and  consequentiy  witiiin  British 
territory.  Before  annexation,  they  used  to  be 
qtdte  as  tiolent  as  their  neighbours,  espeomlly 


during  the  continuance  oi  a  deadly  feud  with  the 
Kasrani.  The  quarrel  was,  however,  composed  by- 
Major  Ed  wardes,  before  annexation.  Subsequently, 
they  never  attacked  British  subjects,  or  made 
raids  on  property,  and  have  evinced  a  good  and 
friendly  disposition.  On  the  border  of  the  Oshte- 
rani  hUls,  and  nearly  opposite  to  Dehra  Futteh 
Khan,  is  the  Vooch  or  Korah  pass,  faced  by  the 
British  outposts  of  Doulalwalla  and  Vehoa.  — 
Records,  Government  of  India. 

OSIRIS,  a  god  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
He  was  worshipped  as  the  Lord,  the  God  and 
Father  of  each  individual  soul,  the  Judge  of  men, 
who  passes  sentence  strictly  according  to  right 
and  wrong,  rewarding  goodness  and  punishing 
crime.  The  worship  of  animals  was  not  intro- 
duced into  the  established  religion  earlier  than 
the  second  dynasty,  200  years  after  Menes,  there- 
fore not  much  more  than  6000  years  ago  (Bunsen's 
God  in  History,  i.  p.  226).  According  to  some 
authors,  Amun,  the  King;  Neph,  the  Divine  Spirit; 
Phthah,  the  Creative  Power ;  Khem,  the  Repro- 
ductive Power;  Thoth,  the  Divine  Intellect  ; 
and  Osiris,  the  Goodness  of  God,  were  all  one 
and  the  same  being.  Osiris  was  the  essential  per- 
sonification of  divine  goodness.  Many  cities 
claimed  the  honour  of  being  his  burial-place,  par- 
ticularly Phibe,  Sais,  Busiris,  and  Taposiris.  At 
Memphis  he  became  united  to  Phthah,  and  was 
called  Phthah-sokar-Osiris ;  and  also  to  the  bull 
Apis,  and  then  became  Osiris-apis  or  Serapis,  who 
wa»  afterwards  the  chief  god  of  Egypt.    Isis,  his 

Sueen  and  sister,  held  rank  before  him,  and  was 
le  favourite  divinity  of  the  country.  She  had  the 
characters  of  all  goddesses  in  turn.  She  was 
sometimes  the  mother,  sometimes  the  queen  of 
heaven,  sometimes  Hecate,  the  goddess  of  enchant- 
ment&  Horus,  their  son,  had  a  hawk's  head,  and 
wean  the  crown.  He  was  the  avenger  of  his 
father's  death.  But  he  sometimes  appears  with 
the  sun  on  his  head,  as  Horua-ra  or  ijroeris,  the 
elder  Horns,  and  he  is  not  then  the  son  of  Isis. 
They  had  another  son,  Arrabis,  with  a  jackals 
head,  whose  office  was  to  lay  out  the  dead  body 
and  to  make  it  into  a  mummy.  The  god  Tymphon 
is  in  form  of  a  she-bear  or  hippopotamus,  wa&ing 
on  its  hind  legs.  He  was  the  author  of  evil,  and 
he  killed  his  brother  Osiris.  Nephthys  was  the 
sister  and  companion  of  Isis;  Of  this  family,  the 
trinity  is  sometimes  Isis,  Osiris,  and  Nephthys. 

OSORIO.  Geronimo  Osorio,  author  of  the  great 
work,  De  Rebus  Emmanuelis  Virtute  et  Aus- 
picio  Gestis,  1671.  It  is  an  invaluable  compilation 
on  the  early  Portuguese  period  of  its  relations  with 
the  East  Indies. 

OSPHROMBNUS  OLPAX.  dmmerson.  The 
Gourami  at  Penang,  Malacca,  Mauritius,  and  Madras. 
This  fish  has  been  succettiully  natoralized.  A 
writer,  signing  himself  *  Z,'  in  Land  and  Water  of 
8th  Febraary  1868.  calls  it  the  Ikan  gorammi  of 
the  Malays,  and  aads :  '  Dr.  Ogmtor,  in  his  cata- 
logue of  Malayan  fishes  (Jour.  A&  Soc.  of  Bengal, 
vol.  xviiL)  remarks  that  .  .  .  they  become  tame, 
BO  as  to  appear  on  the  approach  of  their  feeder, 
and  will  rise  to  flies,  beetles,  and  certain  flowers, 
particularly  those  of  a  large  hibiscus.  Among 
themselves  they  are  pugnacious.  Several  living 
ones  were  imported,  ana  placed  in  a  tank  in  the 
Calcutta  Botanic  Qaidefls,  where  they  appeared  to 
thrive.'  General  Hardwicke  (Zool.  Jour.  iv.  p.  809) 
gives  an  aocoont  'of  the  breeding  erf  this  fish,  appar- 
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KTenl  days  thej'  are  yeiy  active,  paflsiog  in  and 
oat  of  Uieir  gnmj  cover,  and  in  some  places 
thickening  it,  bj  entangling  all  trailing  ahoots, 
and  fonning  what  is  genmlly  considered  the  spot 
under  which  tibe  OTa  are  deposited.  They  oon- 
t  iane  to  vstch  this  place  with  the  greatest  Tigilance, 
inving  awaj  any  interloping  fii£,  and  at  w  end 
of  a  month  nmneroos  fry  appear,  over  which  the 
ol<l  ^^ooiaaiiea  keep  watch  many  daysw' — Dr,  Day. 

OSRHOENE  of  tiie  Romans,  the  modem  Orfa 
in  the  pashalik  of  Baghdad. 

( >ST£OCOLLA,  an  inferior  kind  of  glue  manu- 
factured from  bones.  In  Gurief,  a  fine  boiled  fish- 
glue  is  prepared,  perfectly  transparent,  having 
the  colonr  m  amber,  which  is  cast  into  slabs  and 
plates.  The  Ostiaks  also  boil  their  fish-glue  in  a 
kettle. 

OSTIA£.  On  the  rirer  Ket  is  a  tribe  called  by 
the  Tongnsians  Goeetiyasek  or  Ostiak,  who  possess 
a  nnmbo'  of  scattered  habitations  in  the  woods 
on  each  side  of  the  Ket  They  hunt  the  tiao, 
an  i  pay  a  fixed  tribute  of  the  skins  of  this  animal 
Tr.e  Ostiak  regiurd  it  as  a  crime  to  marry  a  woman 
cf  the  same  nunily,  or  even  of  the  same  name. 
Ine  same  custom  prevails  among  the  GircassianB) 
tb^'  Ghinese,  the  Rajputa,  Brahmans,  and  the 
SimoyedflL — StannUm's  Narrative;  Pallas^  iv.  p. 
•^3 ;  Lubbock's  Civii. 

OSTODBS  ZBYLANICA.     Thw, 
m.-sinostemonZey1aniciii,7%.|'Wslka*koons,    .  SnraR. 

There  are  two  varieties,  a  large  and  a  small 
The  large  tree  is  common  in  the  dense  moist 
fon«ts  of  the  Wynad,  Animallays,  Tinnevelly 
Ghats,  Travancore,  and  Geylon,  up  to  about  4000 
f'ii  elevation.  Its  timber  is  in  use  for  ordinal^ 
V  ork  in  Ceylon.  The  variety  0.  minor,  MtdL,  fc 
Tcuch  rarer  than  the  ordinary  form.  Golonel 
B<  ddome  observed  it  only  on  the  Animallays,  and 
r  occurs  in  Cerlon ;  it  differs  in  no  way,  except  in 
the  ihe  of  au  its  narts,  but  it  is  considered  a 
iiiitinct  species  by  Muller. — Beddome,  FL  Sylv, 

OSTRICH,  Strothio  csmelus,  L, 

.  Abab. 
.  Dan. 
.  Ddt. 
.  •  Fb. 
.  Gkb. 
.    .  It. 


riitly  moDOgainons;  he  obswres  they  commence  at  ,  uAual  cry  is  a  short  roar,  but  when  at  bay  it  hissM 
six  months  of  age,  whilst  their  fecundity  is  astonish-  like  a  gander.  Their  long  wing-featheis  are  sold 
iDxr.  DnriDg  the  breeding  season  they  frequent  the  at  from  £1  to  £12  the  lb. — from  70  to  90  featherft 
£(ie9  of  tanks,  where  shelter  is  afforded  than  by  go  to  the  lb. ;  the  thinner  the  quill,  and  the  longer 
the  (^imiMij  and  weeds  growing  in  the  water.  For  I  and  more  wavy  the  barbs,  the  more  it  is  prised. 
I  J        ^i_  .5  ._  _^j        Ostrich  farming  has  been  successfully  introduced 

at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  8.  America,  and  on 
the  Padfio  side  of  the  United  States,  from  species 
of  Rhea.  Buffon  mentioned  that  the  feathers  of 
the  finest  quality  are  no  doubt  obtained  from 
living  birds.  Captain  Lyons,  who  trayelled 
through  the  northern  latitudes  of  Africa  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century,  also  mentioned 
that  *at  Sockna  and  its  environs  they  keep 
ostriches  in  their  yards  and  enclosures,  and  collect 
their  feathers  three  times  in  two  years.  From  the 
ostrich  skins  which  I  have  seen  exposed  for  sale, 
I  fancy  that  the  best  plumes  we  see  in  Europe  are 
obtained  from  those  tnus  kept  enclosed;  for  those 
obtained  from  wild  birds  have  theirs  so  broken 
and  soiled,  that  there  are  often  not  a  dosen  good 
ones  found.'  In  1856,  it  i^peais  to  have  been 
stiggested  by  the  French  that  the  ostrich  might 
be  domesticated  in  Algeria.  According  to  Marmoii 
the  native  tribes  of  the  province  of  Data,  in 
Numidia,  raised  ostriches  for  their  feathers.  They 
were  put  to  graze  in  troops,  so  as  to  secure  thei# 
feathers  in  the  best  poasibie  condition. 

M.  J.  Yerran,  the  naturalist,  made  a  laige  profit 
from  the  feathers  derived  from  the  ostriches  he 
nused  in  his  menagerie  at  Cape  Town;  and  he 
managed  to  {duck  his  birds,  without  inconvenienoe, 
regularly  twice  a  year.  And  the  systematic  breed- 
ing and  rearing  of  ostriches  in  South  Africa  has 
taken  deep  and  extensive  root  In  1860,  a  pair  of 
ostriches,  six  mcmths  old,  could  be  purciiased  for 
lOSi ;  now,  for  one  bird  alone,  a  few  days  aftei* 
hatching,  £5  will  be  given,  and  for  those  of  tluree 
or  four  months  old,  £8  to  £10 ;  at  12  to  18  months, 
£12,  LOa.  to  £16 ;  from  2  to  4  years,  £20  to  £80 ; 
a  full-grown  pair,  from  £60  to  £300,  and  eteH 
£1000.  In  1860,  the  quantity  of  ostrich  plmmel 
exported  was  2297  lh&,  valued  at  £19,201;  in 
1873  it  had  grown  to  31,681  lbs.,  worth  £159,677. 
An  ostrich  in  fall  development  and  plomage^ 
only,  however,  yields  every  eigfat  months  \  lb.  (A 
feathers. 

The  breeding  bards  are  occasionally  inippMed 
witii  chopped  meat  The  cock  birds  are  viciously 
pugnacious.  The^  kick  fonrard,  and  tiie  claw  on 
the  end  of  the  bigger  toe  rips  like  a  knife.  The 
body  of  the  male  is  jet  black,  with  beautiful  white 
feathers  drooping  tiook  its  wings  and  tail,  and  long 
black  feathers  slightly  overiumg  them. 

They  lay  from  6  to  14  eggs,  and  are  hatehed 
in  42  days.  A  full-grown  male  ostrich,  kept  for 
plucking,  yidds  annually  about  40  long  white  and 
variegated  feathers  from  the  wings,  catted  primes 
and  seconds,  equal  to  about  8  ounces  in  weight 
These  grow  in  two  rows  on  each  wing.  Next  in 
value  are  the  tail-feathers  and  the  long  and  short 
black  ones.  The  hen  has  several  long  white  and 
variegated  feathers,  and  long  and  short  drab  oaee^ 
but  £e  former  are  not  of  equal  vafaie  to  those  of 
the  cock  bird.  A  pair  of  fuO-grown  ostriches, 
from  4  years  old  and  upwards,  wiU  bring  in  about 
£25  per  annum  by  phickinff  them  every  8  montiis, 
the  ayerage  of  the  male's  fucking  being  £10,  and 
that  of  the  female's  £7,  10&  Young  birds  al« 
pludced  for  the  first  time  when  10  or  12  months 
old,  but  are  only  wordi  7s.  6d.  to  15&  the  Ibk 


stnuiafiicl.  . 
rstniisTogel,  . 
ATtrochc, 


Shatr-margfa,    • 

.    PXBS. 

AbestnuE,     .    . 

,  Port. 

StrotUB,   .    .    . 

.     Kns. 

Aveitnit, 

.    .  Sr. 

Struts,     .    .    . 

8w. 

Tfaas  m  tlie  only  species  of  the  genus  Sfcruthio. 
It  infaabits  Central  and  Southern  Africa.  It  runs 
vtth  gtert  med,  aided  by  its  wings,  which  are 
n  ft  aofficienay  developed  for  flight  The  length 
Hetween  each  stride,  when  at  full  speed,  is  not 
mfrequeatly  from  18  to  14  feet,  movine  with  a 
r^bxilgr  that  puts  the  swiftneas  of  the  horse  to 
thfr  triaL  Tfa^  feed  on  the  sprouts  of  the  Acacia 
Bumoaa,  and  on  the  pufap  of  the  Naias.  When 
hinted  by  hoiaeuicn,  we  utter  surround  the  troop 
of  ostrielies  and  Arive  them  from  od»  to  another, 
sndnlj  nrpowing  tkdr  drde.  In  the  height  of 
the  hot  weather,  the  ostrich  makes  but  little  effort, 
sad  a  aitt^  horseman  suffices  to  catch  them.  The 
•istrieh  imitates  the  lapwing  and  oyster  -  catcher 
its  iilialasiiiiB  to  nualead  those  who  i^roach 

but 
Its 


ttsnestorfbayomg.     It  hatehes  its  own  eggs, 
r^ferves  a  few  for  tke  food  of  its  young. 
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OSWAL 


OTOLITHUS. 


Their  Beeond  plucking  is  when  about  20  months 
old.  Guttang  obtains  better  feathers  than  'plvLck- 
ing.-^Hartwiy. 

OSWAL,  a  tribe  of  Rajpnto  engaged  in  com- 
merce, and  known  to  Europeans  and  natives  of 
India  as  Marwari,  a&BO  as  Baniya  and  as  SarapgL 
They  are  not  nomerous,  but  are  dispersed  through 
India  engaged  in  their  ayocations,  usually  of  a 
banking  financial  character.  They  are  laige  made, 
fair  men,  and  are  ahnost  all  of  the  Jaina  religion, 
as  also  are  all  the  mercantile  A^rwal,  Bandd^hmatij 
Jaiswal,  Jati,  Kharelwal,  Lohiya,  Sri  Mai,  Sri  Sn 
Mai,  Sri  Mali  Pattan,  PalHwal,  Purwal.— iS%«rr. 
Tribes,  p.  289. 

OSYKIS,  a  genus  of  the  Santalacete  orsanders- 
wood  tribe  of  plants.  0.  Nepalensis,  Don.,  is  a 
tree  of  Nepal,  Snnur,  and  Hardwar.  0.  Wighti- 
ana,  Graham,  of  Kandalla,  the  lotul,  one  of  the 
Santalaceg  tribe  of  plants,  is  a  small  tree,  with 
twiggy,  erect- growing  branches;  in  flower  and 
fruit  most  of  the  year.  The  fruit,  when  ripe,  is 
of  the  sise  of  a  small  sloe,  of  a  yellow  colour, 
with  a  mark  on  the  top  like  a  blaeberry.  It  is 
sweet  and  Terr  pleasant  when  tasted,  and  is  de- 
servedly ranked  amongst  the  wild  fruits  by  Colonel 
£^kes.  O.  Nepalensis  and  Eurya  fasdculata  are 
indigenous  in  the  Himalayan  valleys,  resemble  the 
tea  plant,  and  were  mistaken  for  it. — RkUklL 

(j£  or  Ota,  a  Hindi  terminal  suffix,  implying 
of  or  belonging  to,  as  Bapote,  Oehlot,  Mairot 
The  mountain  dans  of  Albania  and  other  Greeks 
have  the  same  disttnguishtng  termination,  and  the 
Ibinot  of  Greece  and  the  Mairot  of  li&jputana 
alike  signify  mountaineer,  or  of  the  mountain; 
Maina  in  Albanian,  Maira  or  Mera  in  Sanskrit 

OTARIA  JUBATA,  the  maned  sea-lion,  is  11 
feet  long,  has  an  erect  curly  hair-tuft  at  its  neck, 
with  a  mane  flowing  completdy  round  its  breast, 
but  other  parte  of  ite  body  have  onl^  smooth  hair 
or  bristles.  Otaria  Stelleri,  the  sea-hon  of  Steller, 
is  found  on  all  llie  ooasto  and  islands  of  the  Padfic, 
from  lat  51°  N.  to  the  extreme  south,  but  chiefly 
in  Prebelow  Jshmd,  St.  Geoige's.  It  is  hunted  by 
the  Aleuth,  vriio  use  its  tawny  bristled  hide  for  a 
boat  covering  and  artides  of  clothing. — Hartwig. 

OTHMAN,  Usman,  or  Osman,  the  Sd  khalif  of 
the  Muhammadan  Arabs. 

OTHMAN,  the  founder  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
from  his  activity  in  warfare,  was  named  Ilderim 
or  Ydderm,  signifying  lightning.  He  opposed 
Timur,  who  in  1408  defeated  him  at  Angora, 
took  him  prisoner,  and,  according  to  report,  con- 
fined him  in  an  iron  cage.  He  died  soon  after. 
The  Turkish  race,  from  Ertoghrul^s  son  Othman, 
has  been  called  the  nation  of  the  Ottoman  Turks, 
andtheOamanli   SeeErtoghrul;  Ottoman;  Turkey* 

OTIDID^,  the  bustaid  family  of  birds,  com- 
prise the  genus  Otis  and  three  sub-genera,  also 
species  of  Houbara,  Enpodotis,  and  Sypheotides. 

Eupodotis  Edwardsii,  Gray,  Indian  bustard. 


Otia  nigrioepi,  Vigors. 

Tokdftr  sohim,  .    .   HlHD. 
Gnguibher,      .    . 
Hoakna,  Onnyiii, 


f» 


t» 


O.  LudonenoB,  Vieillot. 

Bom  chirath, .  .  Hind. 
Batt-meka,  .  .  .  Tbl. 
Batt-myal»,     .    . 


»> 


Length,  4^  to  5  feet ;  weight,  26  to  28  lbs. 
Not  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  Bengal, 
Behar,  or  the  Malabar  coast,  but  is  spread  over 
other  parts  of  India.  Eupodotis  nuba,  Rupp^ 
E.  Luawigi,  RuppeUf  E.  cafira,  Licht.^  E.  Denhami, 
ChildrtUy  E.  Arabs,  Xinii.,  and  £.  kori,  BurcheUf 
occur  in  Africa. 


Houbara  Macqueenii,  Gray^  Hardw.,  Goulff^ 
is  the  O.  marmorata.  Gray,  Hardw,,  and  is  th^ 
Tilaor,  female,  and  Obarra,  Hindi.  The  Indian 
houbara  bustard  is  26  to  SO  inches  long,  and. 
weighs  8^  to  8i  lbs.  It  is  found  throug^ou^ 
the  plains  of  the  Panjab  and  Upper  Sind,  occa- 
sionally crossing  the  Sutlej  and  the  Indus  lower 
down,  but  it  does  not  occur  east  of  DehlL  It  is 
much  hawked  both  in  the  Panjab  and  Sind,  the 
falcon  used  being  the  cherrug  or  Faleo  sacer. 

Sypheotides  Bengalensis,  Gm,,  Bengal  florikin. 
O.  deUdout,  Orap,  Hardw,  \  O.  ffimaUtyaaa,  Vigors. 
CharraB,  Charas,  •  Hnm.  |  Dubar     ...  of  Nepal. 

Length,  24  to  27  inches ;  weight,  S|  lbs.  It 
occurs  in  all  the  north  of  India,  from  Calcutta  to 
the  Himalaya. 

Sypheotides  auritus,  Lath,,  black  florikin. 


O.  fulra,  Sykes. 
Tan-mor,  .  . 
Woragoo-koli,  . 
Niala-nimili, 


Mahr. 
Tam. 
Tel. 


Otis  auritis,  Latham, 

Kan-noal,    .    .    .     Can. 
Chants,  Charaz,    .  Hind. 
ChuUa  chars,    .    .      „ 
likh,  Khar-titar, .      ,, 

Length,  18  to  19  inches ;  weight,  16  to  18  oe. ; 
foimd  throughout  India. 

Otis  tetraz,  Linn.,  the  Tetrax  campestris,  the 
small  bustard  of  Europe,  is  said  to  have  been 
found  in  the  Peshawur  valley.  It  oocura  in 
Central  and  Western  Asia  and  N.  Africa. 

The  following  are  bustards  of  Africa,  some  of 
which  spread  into  Arabia,  yiz. : — 0.  rhaad,  Shaw  ; 
0.  ccerulescens,  Vieill ;  0.  sodopaoea,  Temm, ;  O. 
afra,  L. ;  0.  afroides,  5. ;  0.  Senegalensis,  VieilL  ; 
0.  melanogaster,  Ralph. 

Otis  tarda,  Linn.,  great  bustard ;  Avis  tarda. 


Kodaii,Jurs,  .  .  Arab. 
Asford,  ....  21 
Battmiaka,  .  Can.,  Tel. 
Ostarde,  Houtrade,  Fr. 
Biatardo,  .  •  •  „ 
Trapp,  Trapp-gaos,  GBR. 
GnMsetrappa, 
Acken-trapp, 


ff> 


>> 


JungU-kabut,  .  .  Hind. 
Staraa  commune, .  .  It. 
Aha  bura,  .  .  .  Pers. 
Oostard, .  .  .  SooTOH. 
Abu-tarda,  ....  Sp. 
Nil-naray,  .  .  .  Tam. 
Batt-miaka,.  .  .  Teu 
Bit-miaka,   .    .    . 


>« 


The  bastards  live  generally  in  open  countries, 
preferring  plains  or  wide-spreading,  extensiye 
downs,  dotted  with  low  bushes  and  underwood, — 
localities  which  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
descrying  their  enemy  from  afar. — AinsUe ;  Eng. 
Cyc. ;  Jerdon*s  Birds. 

OTOLITHUS,  a  genus  of  fish  on  the  Malabar 
coast ;  exceUent  isinglass  is  obtained  from  two 
species.  They  are  allied  to  the  perches,  but  hare 
more  variety,  and  a  more  complicated  structure 
in  their  natatory  bladders;  almost  all  are  good 
for  eating,  and  many  of  superior  flavour. 

Otolithus  biauritus,  Cantor.  Total  length,  3 
feet  InhabitB  Sea  of  Penang,  Malayan  Peninsula, 
Singapore,  Lancavy,  Tenaaserim  Provinces,  and, 
according  to  Jerdon,  the  Malabar  coast,  where  it 
is  called  Sille-kora  in  Malealam.  The  air-vessel 
is  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  length,  and  in  ahape 
mi^t  be  compared  with  an  elongated  antique  nm 
wiUi  two  handles.  From  the  anterior  part  of 
each  of  the  latter  pooeed  five  branches,  four  of 
which  give  off  smaller  ones  to  eadi  side,  and  the 
fifth  is  tortuous  and  smaller  than  the  rest  It 
yields  a  large  quantity  of  isinglass^  which  in  the 
Chinese  market  is  considered  to  be  of  the  best 
quality,  and  fetches  40  to  50  Spanish  doUais  per 
pikuL 

Otolithus  ruber,  Blodi  and  Schneider.  Jaian- 
giffi,  Malsalail  The  total  length  of  this  fish  is 
2  feet  6  inches.    It  yields  isingiaas, 
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OTONO. 


OTTO  OF  ROSES. 


OtofithoB  venicolor,  Cicr.  and  VaL  Panan, 
Paima,  Tam.  The  total  length  of  this  fish  is  only 
6j^  inches.  It  inhabits  the  Sea  of  Penang.  Its 
sir*Tenri  is  one-anarter  of  the  total  length. 
Jeidon  aajs  tiiis  fivi  is  a  foot  long,  and  veiy 
common  at  Madraa.  It  is  the  Per(£e  pieire  of 
Poodicherrf. — Cantor,  p.  1046. 

OTONO,  a  city  aldennan  of  Japan.  In  Japan, 
a  city  k  diTided  into  wards;  for  the  ten  wards 
there  m  one  lord  mayor,  who  erery  morning 
receiTca  the  Otcmo  or  aldennan,  hears  the  cases  of 
minor  importance,  and  decides  upon  them  with 
the  alderman  sommarily.  The  Otono  post  ap  the 
pablk  Dcticea  in  their  qnart^s,  and  take  care  of 
all  the  poor  and  sick  in  their  wards. — Hod^Mon^s 
Xaifosaki^  p.  22S. 

OTTER,  a  name  for  two  distinct  animals, 
the  land-o^ler  (Lutra  Yolgans,  L.  nair,  L.  lep* 
tonyx,  aad  L.  Canadensis)  and  the  sea -otter 
(Snhydim  maiina).  Both  are  caught  for  their 
fur ;  of  the  f onner,  (xreat  Britain  receives  about 
20,000  skins  a  year.  The  latter,  more  like  the 
seal  in  its  habita,  is  obtained  in  much  smaUer 
nnmbeia,  but,  being  the  royal  for  of  China,  is 
highly  Tahied  there  and  in  Russia.  The  otters  of 
India  and  S.S.  Asia  are  daased  by  naturalists 
mder  the  genns  Latia,  and  sub-family  Lutrin». 

The  oommoo  Indian  otter,  the  Lutra  nair,  F, 
Cmv^  is  foond  throughout  India,  Ceylon,  Bunna, 
and  MafeyuiiS  ^^  ^  seashore  to  considerable 
elevationa,  ftequenting  rivers  and  salt  marshes, 
making  its  lair  under  boulders  and  rocks.  It  is 
trained  in  Bengal  and  China  to  assist  in  fishing,  by 
driving  the  fish  into  the  nets.    It  is  easily  domes- 


The  hiH-otter  of  India,  L.  vulgaris,  Erxleben,  is 
the  common  otter  of  Europe,  and  is  found  only  in 
the  Himalaya. 

The  elawleas  otter,  L.  leptonyz,  HorsfiMy  is 
foond  tbroaghout  all  the  Himalaya,  from  the 
N.W.  to    Sikkim,  also   in   Lower   Ben^   and 


Lotia  amo-bmnnea,  a  small  otter  of  the  Hima- 
laya, haa  been  deechbed  by  Mr.  Hodgson. 

Lntra  barang,  Rafflu^  is  an  ottw  of  the  Malay 
Vi  iiinHiiln 

liBtra  anmnw,  Eafflu^  ia  found  in  Singapcnre 
and  Borneo. — Jerdon;  Horsfidd;  Powell ;  Blyth. 

OTTO  OF  SOSES. 
Atr,  .    .    .    Aaaa.,  Gui.  |  Oulftb-km-atr,   .    .  Hihd. 
Mei-kvei-ya,    .    .    Chu.  |  Atr-i-gul,     .    .    .    Pebs. 

Otto  of  roses  is  a  perfume  obtained  by  the  dis- 
tilktion  of  rose  Ppws.  It  is  manufactured  in 
FnuMe,  Tork^,  Tunis,  and  Persia,  and  is  also 
made  in  Hindustan.  Dr.  Jackson  mentioned  that 
IB  the  caily  part  of  the  19th  century,  around 
the  stslaoB  at  Ghaiipur,  there  were  about  300 
bigfaas,  or  about  150  acres  of  ground,  laid  out  in 
mH  deCadbed  fields  as  rose  wdens,  most  care- 
fully protected  on  ail  sides  by  hiflh  mud  walls  and 
paeklj  pear  f enees  to  keep  out  the  cattle.  These 
lands,  which  belong  to  zamindois,  are  planted  with 
rose  treea,  and  are  annually  let  out  at  so  much 
per  hi^a  lor  the  groimd,  and  so  much  additional 
for  the  roae  plaoti, — generally  5  rupees  per  bigha, 
sod  25  mjpeea  for  the  rose  trees,  of  which  there 
oe  1000  m  each  Uffiha.  The  additional  expense 
far  coUifalion  wonkl  be  about  8  rupees;  so  that 
far  3S  npem  yon  have  for  the  season  per  bigha 
of  1000  lose  traea  If  the  season  is  good,  this 
lagha  of  1000  roae  trees  should  yield  one  lakh  of 
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roses.  Purchases  for  roses  are  always  made  at  so 
much  per  lakh.  The  price  of  course  varies  according 
to  the  year,  and  will  average  from  40  to  70  rupees. 
As  soon  as  the  roses  come  into  flower,  the 
zamindar  and  cultivators  of  the  rose  gardens,  as 
well  as  intending  purchasers,  meet  in  the  city, 
and,  according  to  the  demand  and  expected  {nk>* 
duce,  a  nerick  or  market  rate  is  established,  and 
purchasers  then  enter  into  agreement  with  the 
cultivators  for  so  many  lakhs  of  roses  at  such  a 
price.  This  agreement  is  considered  binding,  and 
the  cultivator  ia  obliged  to  deliver  the  quantity 
at  the  contract  rate;  when  that  is  comploted, 
another  can  be  made,  but  this  latter  is  always  at 
a  much  higher  rate. 

Unlike  the  prcmgation  of  the  specimen  roses 
of  Euglond,  which  depend  on  grafting,  these  rose 
trees  are  raised  from  cuttings,  which  are  planted 
out  from  nurseries  after  one  year's  growth,  at  an 
expense  of  25  rupees  per  bi^a.  These  dips  are 
watered  every  five  or  six  days  till  the  setting  in 
of  the  rains,  and  when  once  they  have  taken  root 
they  are  finally  transplanted  to  the  rose  garden. 
Here  each  rose  tree  is  planted  3  feet  apart  from 
the  other,  and  on  an  average  1000  shrubs  are 
allowed  to  grow  in  each  lugha  of  land.  Rose 
fields  are  kept  scrupulously  clean  by  constant 
weeding  and  loosening  of  the  soil  round  tbe  root 
This  operation  takes  place  about  three  times  a 
year.  The  best  sort  of  manure  for  roses  is 
sprinkled  all  over  the  fields  annually,  and  once 
a  year  the  fields  are  irrigated  by  flooding  them 
with  well  water.  Pruning  takes  place  in  the 
month  of  January;  the  flowering  season  is  in 
Februaiy  and  March,  when  the  blossoms  are 
picked  and  collected  each  day  before  sunrise. 
The  average  yield  of  flowers  per  bigha  is  from 
30,000  to  60,000.  These  are  sold  to  the  distillers 
at  a  rate  of  from  100  to  125  rupees  per  lakh  of 
flowera.  The  total  area  under  rose  cultivation  in 
Ghasdpur  was  estimated  at  about  200  acres,  bearing 
an  average  rental  of  4  rupees  per  Ugha. 

The  rose  trees  come  into  flower  at  the  beginning 
of  March,  and  continue  so  through  April.  In  the 
morning  early  the  flowers  are  plucked  by  numbers 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  and  are  conveyed 
in  large  bags  to  the  several  contractiiig  parties  for 
distillation.  The  cultivators  themselves  very  rarely 
manufacture.  The  native  apparatus  for  distilling 
the  rose-water  is  of  the  simplest  construction ;  it 
consists  of  a  large  copper  or  iron  boiler  well 
tinned,  capable  of  holdmg  from  8  to  12  gallons 
(shaped  like  the  earthen  huudi  pots  in  which  the 
gomastahs  send  in  their  opium)*  having  a  large 
body  JH^ith  a  rather  narrow  neck,  and  a  mouth 
about  8  inches  in  diameter ;  on  the  top  of  this  is 
fixed  the  head  of  the  still,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  an  old  deghchi,  or  cooking  vessel,  with  a 
hole  in  the  centre  to  receive  the  tube  or  worm. 
This  tube  is  composed  of  two  pieces  of  bamboo, 
fastened  at  an  acute  angle,  and  it  i»  covered  the 
whole  length  with  a  strong  binding  of  corded 
string,  over  which  is  a  luting  of  earth  to  prevent 
the  vapour  from  escaping.  The  small  enc^  about 
two  feet  long,  is  fixed  into  the  hole  in  the  centre 
of  the  head,  where  it  is  well  luted  with  flour 
and  water.  The  lower  arm  or  end  of  the  tube 
is  carried  down  into  a  long -necked  vessel  or 
receiver,  called  a  bhubka.  This  is  ^aced  in  a 
*  hundi,'  or  pot  of  water,  which  as  it  gets  hot  is 
changed.    The  head  of  the  still  is  luted  on  to  the 
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bodr,  and  the  long  arm  of  the  tube  in  the  bhnbka 
is  also  well  proTided  with  a  cushion  of  cloth,  so 
as  to  keep  in  all  Tapour.  The  boiler  is  let  into 
an  earthen  furnace,  and  the  whole  is  ready  for 
operation. 

The  best  rose-tcater  in  the  bazar  maj  be  com- 
puted as  bearing  the  proportion  of  1000  roses  to  a 
seer  of  rose-water ;  this  perhaps  may  be  considered 
as  the  best  procurable.  From  1000  roses  most 
generally  a  seer  and  a  half  of  rose-water  is  dis- 
tilled, and  perhaps  from  this  eren  the  attar  has 
been  remoYed.  The  boiler  of  the  still  will  hold 
from  8000  to  12,000  or  16,000  roses.  On  8000 
roseti  from  10  to  11  seers  of  water  will  be  placed, 
and  8  seers  of  rose-water  will  be  distilled.    This, 


left  to  the  manufacturer,  after  coTering  the  oc«t 
of  interest  on  outlay,  does  not  M  far  short  ol 
Rs.  40  or  Rs.  50. 

The  ordinary  rose-water  is  sold  in  huge  spherical 
glass  receptacles,  called  karabas,  each  containing 
14  quart  twttles.  The  airerage  selling  price  of 
ordinary  rose-water  yaries  from  2  to  13  nipeet 
per  kamba,  and  in  English  quart  bottles  from  H 
rupees  to  8  annas  each.  The  usual  eosfe  of  labour 
for  each  distillation  yielding  24  bottles  is  1  rupee 
During  the  season,  numerous  temporary  rose  Btilli 
are  worked  by  traders  from  different  parts  of 
India.  Consequently  it  is  Tety  difficult  to  mak« 
eren  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  actual 
quantity  produced,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  some- 


after  distillation,  is  placed  in  a  carboy  of  glass,  |  where  between  200  and  300  maunds. 

and  is  exposed  to  the  sun  for  several  days  to  !      Pure  attar,  when  it  has  been  removed  only 


become  puckah  or  ripen ;  it  is  then  stopped  with 
cotton,  and  has  a  covering  of  moist  clay  put  over 
it;  this  becoming  hard,  effectually  prevents  the 
scent  from  escaping.  The  price  of  this  will  be 
from  12  to  16  rupees.  This  is  the  best  that  can 
be  procured. 

To  procure  the  pure  attar  or  otto,  the  roses  are 
put  into  the  still,  and  the  water  paases  over 
gnidaally  as  in  the  rose-water  process ;  after  the 
whole  has  come  over,  the  rose-water  is  placed  in 
a  large  metal  basin,  which  is  covered  with  wetted 
muslin  tied  over  to  prevent  insects  or  dust  getting 
into  it ;  this  vessel  is  let  into  the  ground  about 
two  feet,  which  has  been  previously  wetted  with 
water,  and  it  is  allowed  to  remain  quiet  during 
the  whole  night  The  attar  is  always  made  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season,  when  the  nights  are 
cool.  In  the  morning  early  the  little  film  of  attar 
which  is  formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  rose- 
water  during  the  night  is  removed  by  means  of 
a  feather,  and  it  is  then  carefully  placed  in  a 
small  phial;  and  day  after  day,  as  the  collection 
is  made,  it  is  placed  for  a  short  period  in  the  sun, 
and,  after  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  procured, 
it  is  poured  off  clear,  and  of  the  colour  of  amber, 
into  small  phials.  Another  account  of  it  is  that 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  purest  attar  of  roses, 
a  gallon  or  htdf  a  gallon  of  the  best  rose-water 
is  kept  in  a  large  copper  vessel  in  the  cool  night 
air,  with  a  thin  cotton  covering  over  it.  Before 
daybreak  the  extract  floating  over  the  surface  of 
the  water  is  carefulljr  collected  with  a  pigeon's 
feather,  and  placed  m  a  phial.  The  next  day 
fresh  flowers  are  added  to  the  same  water,  and  it 
is  again  distilled;  and  the  same  process  is  con- 
tinued for  several  days  sucoessivefy,  till  as  much 
pure  attar  of  roses  is  collected  as  is  required. 
The  whole  quantity  thus  collected  is  kept  in  a 
phial  and  exposed  to  the  sun  for  a  few  days ;  and 
as  sooto  as  tne  wateiy  particles  have  evaporated, 
pure  oil  or  attar  of  roses  is  left  in  the  phial, 
which  sells  by  weight  at  125  to  ISO  rupees  per 
tola^  This  sort  of  attar  being  costly,  is  generally 
made  obly  to  order,  and  the  ordinarr  quantity 
purchased  each  year  rarely  exceeds  five  or  six 
tolas.  The  rose-water  left  after  the  eis^th  or 
ninth  distillation  again  comes  into  use,  andfis  sold 
in  i^e  market  as  the  best  of  its  kind.  It  is,  in 
fact,  dear  profit  to  the  manufacturer,  who  is 
aIr«Ady  ampv  repaid  by  the  attar  itself.  The 
prime  cost  of  a  tola  of  attar  is  fairly  estimated 
at  Rs.  7^,  viz.  cost  of  labour,  Rs.  12;  value 
of  50,000  rose  -  flowers  at  Rs.  120  per  lakh. 


three  or  four  days,  has  a  pale  greenish  hue ;  b^ 
keeping  it  loses  this,  and  m  a  few  weeks^  time  it 
becomes  of  a  pale  yellow.  The  first  few  days' 
dtstillation  does  not  produce  such  fine  attar  at 
comes  off  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  the  duat 
or  little  particles  of  dirt  in  the  0^1  and  the  tube 
being  mixed  with  it.  This  is  readily  sepsiated, 
from  its  sinking  to  the  bottom  of  the  attar,  which 
melts  at  a  temperature  of  84^  From  one  lakh 
(100,000)  of  roses,  it  is  generally  calculated  that 
180  grains,  or  one  tola,  of  attar  can  be  procured; 
more  than  this  can  be  obtained  if  the  roses  are 
full-sized,  and  the  nights  cold  to  allow  of  the 
congelation.  The  attar  purchased  in  the  bacar  ia 
generally  adulterated,  mixed  with  sandal  oil  or 
sweet  oil;  not  even  the  richest  native  will  give 
the  price  at  which  the  purest  attar  alone  can  be 
obtained,  and  the  purest  attar  that  is  made  is  sold 
only  to  Europeans.  Attars  sell  at  from  50  to  9<i 
rupees  the  tola  of  180  grains* 

Native  stills  are  let  out  at  so  much  per  day  or  week, 
and  it  frequently  occurs  that  the  residents  prepare 
some  rose-water  for  their  own  use  and  as  a  present 
to  their  friends,  to  secure  their  being  provided  with 
that  which  is  the  best.  The  natives  never  remoTe 
the  calices  of  the  rose  flowers,  but  place  the  whole 
into  the  still  as  it  comes  from  the  garaena.  The  best 
plan  appears  to  be  to  have  the  c^ces  removed,  as 
by  this  means  the  rose-water  may  be  preserved  a 
longer  time,  and  is  not  epdled  by  the  acid  smoll 
occasionally  met  with  in  ^e  native  rose-water. 
It  is  usual  to  calculate  100  bottles  to  one  lakh  of 
roses.  The  rose-water  should  always  be  twice 
distilled ;  over  10,000  roses,  water  may  be  put  to 
allow  of  16  or  20  bottles  coming  out;  the  follow- 
ing day  these  20  bottles  are  placed  over  8000 
more  roses,  and  about  18  bottles  of  rose-wat(7 
are  distilled.  This  may  be  considered  the  heal 
to  be  met  with.  The  attar  is  so  much  lifter 
than  the  rose-water,  that  previous  to  use  it  is 
better  to  expose  the  rose-water  to  the  sun  for 
a  few  days,  to  allow  of  its  being  well  mixed ;  and 
lose-water  that  has  been  kept  six  months  is  alwavs 
better  than  that  which  has  rsceatly  been  made. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  rose  seison, 
people  from  all  parts  come  to  make  their  p«r- 
chases.  There  are  about  tiditynrit  plaees  in  the 
city  of  Ghazipur  where  rose-water  is  distilled. 
The  distillers  generally  put  a  large  quantity  of 
sandal  oil  into  the  receiver;  the  oil  is  afterwaids 
carefully  removed  and  sold  as  flaiidal<«ttar,  and 
the  water  put  Into  carboys  and  diqpMed  of  as 
rose-water.    At  the  tfane  of  sale,  a  lew  drops  of 


Its.  60,— making  the  total  Rs.  72.    The  margin  '  sandti  oil  ai«  placed  on  the  taeok  ef  tii«  cM-bby  to 
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jnve  it  a  frefth  Bcent,  and  to  many  of  the  natives  ,  with  perfume. — Monthly  Bombay  Ttmeif,  25th  Not. 


it  appears  perfectly  immaterial  whether  the  scent 
arise  eolelj  from  the  sandal  oil  or  from  the  roses. 
I-arge  qnantities  of  sandal  oil  are  every  year  brought 
up  from  the  south  and  expended  in  this  way.  The 
chief  use  the  natives  make  of  the  rose-water,  or 
the  sandal-attar,  as  they  term  it,  is  on  the  occasion 
of  their  festivals  and  weddings.  It  is  then  distri- 
buted largely  to  the  guests  as  they  arrive,  and 
{sprinkled  in  profusion  in  the  apartments.  A  large 
quantitr  of  rose-water  is  sold  at  Benares,  and 
many  oJT  the  native  lajas  send  over  to  Ghazipur 
for  ita  purchase.  Most  of  the  rose-water  as  soon 
as  distilled  is  taken  away,  and  after  six  months 
from  the  termination  of  the  manufacture  there  are 
not  more  than  four  or  five  places  where  it  is  to  be 
met  with. 

The  bulk  of  the  otto  of  roses  of  commerce  is 
made   in  Turkey,  where  it  is  almost  invariably 
adulterated  with  the  oil  of  an  Indian  andropogon. 
In  India,  all  the  perfumed  oils  obtained  from 
all  flowers  are  called  atr  or  otto,  but  for  making 
aiiulterated  rose  otto  or  atr,  sandal -wood  is  well 
pounded  and  mixed  with  water,  and  then  sub- 
jected to  the  usual  process  of  distillation  with 
roses.     This  gives  a  greater  quantity  of  oily  sub- 
Rtance  than  could  be  expected  from  rosed  only. 
The  same  water  is  distilled  over  and  over  again, 
with  an  additional  quantity  of  flowers  as  many 
fresh  times  as  suits  the  fancy  of  the  manufacturer. 
The  valae  of  this  alloyed  attar  rises  in  proportion 
to  the  nnmber  of  distillations,  and  the  best  of  the 
kind  ia  aold  for  10  rupees  per  tola,  down  to  the 
lowest  rate  of  2  rupees  for  the  inferior  sorts.    The 
process  of  collection  of  this  attar  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  other,  the  only  difference  between 
the  two  being  in  the  admixture  or  not  of  sandal- 
wood.    It  is  difficult  to  estimate  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy  the  quantity  of  alloyed  attar  annually 
produced  in  Ghazipur,  for  a  large  number  of  out- 
siders come  every  year,  stop  for  the  season  only, 
and  then  carry  oil  what  they  produce.     P*robably 
a  mauind  womd  be  near  the  mark ;  but  the  value 
cannot  be  accurately  computed,  owing  to  the  great 
variety  of  rate  for  the  different  qualities  manu- 
factured. 

Other  perfumed  oils  are  manufactured  without 
resorting  to  distillation.  Layers  of  jasmine  or 
other  flowers,  four  inches  thick  and  two  inches 
square,  are  laid  on  the  ground  and  covered  over 
with  layers  of  sesamum  or  any  other  oil-yielding 
seed.  These  are  laid  about  the  same  thickness  as 
the  flowers,  over  which  a  second  layer  of  flowers 
like  the  first  is  placed.  The  seed  is  wetted  with 
water,  and  the  whole  mass  covered  with  a  sheet 
held  down  at  the  end  and  sides  by  weights,  and 
allowed  to  remain  for  eighteen  hours  in  this  form ; 
it  is  now  fit  for  the  mill,  unless  the  perfume  is 
deared  to  be  verv  strong,  when  the  faded  flowers 
are  removed  and  fresh  ones  put  in  their  place. 
The  seeds  thus  impregnated  are  ground  in  the 
usual  way  in  the  mill,  the  oil  expressed  having 
the  scent  of  the  flower.  At  Ghazipur,  the  jasmine 
and  bela  are  chieflv  employed ;  the  oil  is  kept  in 
dubbets,  ^d  sold  for  about  2  rupees  a  seer.  The 
newest  oils  afford  the  finest  permmes.  The  pro- 
cem  htire  described  is  the  same  as  that  pursued  at 
Bombay.  In  Earope,  a  fixed  oil,  usually  that  d 
the  bean  c/t  momnga  nut,  is  employed.  Cotton  is 
»ttked  in  HA  tod  udd  over  layers  of  fiowers,  the 
dl  beiQg  squeezed  out  so  soon  as  impregnated 


to  24th  June  1850 ;  Dr,  Jackson  in  Trans,  Ben. 
As.  Soc.  viii. ;  Pioneer  Newspaper, 

OTTOMAN  TURK,  the  name  by  which  the 
British  designate  the  Turk  tribe  dominant  in 
Turkey  in  Europe  and  Turkey  in  Asia, — a  name 
derived  from  Othman,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty. 
They  were  in  their  beginning  a  wandering  horde, 
and  even  in  the  thne  of  their  greatest  dominion 
they  kept  up  much  of  the  character.  They  have 
been  a  ruling  order,  a  body  ready  to  admit  and  to 
promote  any  one  of  any  nation  who  chose  to  join 
them,  provided  that  he  accepted  the  Muhammadan 
religion.  In  this  has  lain  their  strength  and  their 
greatness,  but  it  has  been  throughout  the  greatness 
of  a  conquering  army  bearing  rule  over  other 
nations.  The  conquered  nations  could  not  throw 
off  the  yoke,  because  those  among  them  who  were 
their  natural  leaders  were  pressed  into  the  service  of 
their  rulere.  Their  victories  were  won  by  soldiers 
who  were  really  of  the  blood  of  the  Greeks,  Slavs, 
and  other  conquered  nations.  The  chief  posts  of 
the  empire,  avil  and  military,  were  constantly 
held,  not  by  native  Turks,  but  by  Christian  rene- 
gades of  all  nations. 

OUBASHI.  TuRKi.  A  commander  of  ten 
horsemen. 

OUCHTERLONY,  Captain,  Madras  Engineers. 
Wrote  Report  on  Nellore,  Cuddapab,  and  Guhtur, 
Madras  1841  ;  Statistical  and  Meteorological 
Report  of  the  Neilgherry  Hills.  1848;  Bomlay 
Almanac,  1850;  Account  of  Cninese  War,  etc., 
Lond.  1844. 

OUDH,  2i  province  of  British  India  under  the 
administration  of  a  Chief  Commissioner,  who  is  idso 
the  Lieut-Governor  of  the  N.  W.  Provinces.  It  con- 
sists of  twelve  revenue  districts,  in  four  divisions, 
and  it  Hes  between  lat.  25^  84'  and  28°  42'  N.,  and 
between  long.  79°  44'  and  83°  9'  E.  Four  great  rivers 
traverse  or  skirt  the  plain  of  Oudh  in  converging 
courses, — the  Ganges,  the  Gumti,  the  Gogta,  and 
Rapti,  with  the  smaller  rivers,  the  Babai,  Girwa. 
Katna,  KauriaH,  Mohana,  Sai,  Sarda,  Soheli,  and 
Ul.  All  these,  except  the  Ul,  Katna,  Gumti.  and 
Sai,  are  hill  streams  descending  from  the  Hima- 
laya, and  subject  to  sudden  fred^eS.  The  Eapli  is 
a  rapid,  second-class  river,  navigable  for  boats  up 
to  Bhinga.  It  is  used  for  rafting  timber  in  the 
rains.  It  swarms  with  crocodiles.  The  Bahai  ii 
rapid  and  shallow  in  its  upper  course,  and  useless 
for  navigation  or  for  rafting.  The  Girwa  is  & 
mountain  stream  with  a  great  fall,  rushing  in 
rapids  and  pools  over  a  stony  And  sandy  bed.  It 
is  useless  for  navigation.  It  is  a  branch  df  the 
Eauriali,  from  which  it  issues  by  percolation,  and 
to  which  it  is  reunited  lower  down.  The  Kaurialt 
is  the  largest  of  the  affluents  of  the  Ganges.  Its 
discharge  is  13,082  cubic  feet  per  second.  It  is 
more  than  twice  the  size  of  the  Ganges  where  it 
leaves  the  hills,  and  is  navigable  for  boats  through- 
out the  year  within  British  territory.  It  is  called 
Earnali  in  the  hills ;  Eauriali,  after  it  enters  thi^ 

Elains  to  its  confluence  with  the  S^rju  a  little 
elow  Bhurtpur  :  Gogra,  thence  to  Fyzab^  : 
Sarju,  about  Ajoahya ;  and  Dewa  or  Gogril  agaiii 
below  this,  down  to  its  confluence  with  thd 
Ganges  at  Revelganu  near  Chupra.  The  Mbhand 
is  the  boundary  of  the  British  territory  from 
Gwari  Ghat  to  its  confluence  %ith  the  KAuriali, 
rather  more  than  half  its  course  in  the  plaum.  tl 
is  a  shallow  and  rapid  stream,  not  navigable,  but 
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timber  is  floated  down  it  in  the  rains  to  the 
Kaariali.  This  river  swarms  with  crocodiles, 
both  the  magar  or  broad-nosed,  and  the  gamial  or 
long-nosed  species.  The  Sarda  is  a  river  about 
the  size  of  the  Ganges  where  it  leaves  the  hills; 
9  miles  below,  its  discharge  is  6416  cubic  feet  per 
second.  It  is  the  boundary  between  British  terri- 
tory and  Nepal  out  of  Oudh.  It  has  lost  the 
character  of  a  hill  stream,  and  flows  in  a  sandy 
bed.  The  Gumti  is  a  river  rising  in  some  rice 
fields,  from  which  its  head -waters  appear  to 
trickle.  Its  water  is  sweet,  and  its  banks  are 
cultivated  throughout  the  province.  It  is  navi- 
gable throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  course 
in  Oudh,  but  it  is  extremely  tortuous^  and  the 
navigation  is  impeded  at  Sultan  pur  by  rocks. 
Oudh  has  no  lakes,  though  some  of  the  jhils  are 
very  extensive  sheets  of  water.  The  country 
between  the  Gumti  and  the  Ganges  is  well  sup- 

Elied  with  them.  They  lie  in  two  parallel  elevated 
oUows  on  either  side  of  the  Sai,  and  about 
midway  between  that  river  and  the  Gumti  and 
Ganges  respectively.  They  are  drained  by  lateral 
nale  or  branches,  which  fall  mainly  into  the  Sai, 
and  which  cause  the  occasional  floods  in  that  river 
after  heavy  rain.  They  are  a  striking  feature  of 
the  country,  stretching  in  a  continuous  series,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Sai,  from  the  Shahiahanpur 
boundary  to  that  of  Jounpur  and  Allahabad,  and 
often  connected  when  the  rain  has  been  heavy. 
They  are  covered  with  all  kinds  of  wild  fowl,  and 
some  of  them  are  fairly  stocked  with  snipe. 
Behti  jhil,  in  Partabgarh  district,  is  14  square 
miles ;  and  the  Sandi,  in  Hardoi,  is  10  square  miles. 

The  Oudh  forests  are  in  three  divisions.  The 
first,  or  Ehairigarh  division,  lies  between  the 
rivers  Soheli  and  Mohana.  The  reserved  trees 
are  Shorea  robuata,  Dalbergia  sissoo,  Gedrela 
toona,  ebony,  Diospyros  melanoxylon,  Gonocarpus 
latifolia,  Terminalia  tomentosa.  Acacia  catechu, 
and  Naudea  cordifolia.  There  is  a  verv  small 
tract  under  sissoo  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  gun- 
carriage  agency  at  Futtehghur.  Other  trees  are 
JEgle  marmelos,  Ailanthus  excelsa,  Bassia  latifolia, 
Eugenia  jambolana,  Feronia  elephanta,  Ficus 
Indica,  F.  glomerata,  Mangifera  Indica,  Melia 
azadirachta,  Mimusops  elengi,  Terminalia  bel- 
lerica,  Zizyphus  jujuba.  Shorea,  cedrela,  ebony, 
oonocarpus,  and  terminalia  are  found  in  the 
higher  forest,  called  Bhabar,  or,  locally,  Domar. 
The  other  trees  are  found  on  the  lower  ground 
or  teraL 

The  terai  stretches  all  along  the  frontier  of  the 
province  immediately  below  the  forest,  and  is  low 
and  moist  It  is  more  or  less  settled  or  cultivated, 
but  the  crops  are  poor,  and  the  country  is  unhealthy 
at  the  first,  and  there  are  great  difSculties  in  the  way 
of  bringing  the  soil  under  cultivation.  Throughout 
this  district  there  are  large  grassy  plains,  where 
numerous  herds  of  cattle  are  kept,  and  it  is 
interspersed  with  old  water-courses,  the  former 
beds  of  the  rivers,  now  forming  jhils,  and 
swarming  with  alligators.  In  the  Baraich  and 
Kheeree  districts,  where  the  terai  changes  into  the 
drier  land,  are  two  tracts,  known  as  Dhowrera 
and  Nanpara,  which  have  an  excellent  breed  of 
draught  cattle.  In  the  centre  of  this  tract  there 
are  a  few  jhils,  espedallv  in  the  lower  part  of 
Sitapur,  in  Lucknow,  and  Barabanki,  where  the 
soil  IS  more  clayey,  and  the  crops  more  irrigated 
and  finer. 
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Oudh  takes  its  name  from  Ajodhya,  a  sacred 
city  of  the  Hindus,  dose  to  the  town  of  Fyzabad. 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Solar  dynasty, 
one  of  whose  rulers  was  the  deified  Kama,  wor-» 
shipped  throughout  India.  Also,  a  few  miles 
north  of  the  Gogra,  at  Colonelganj,  the  Hindus 
point  out  the  bimal-place  of  Agastya,  one  of  the 
Sohur  race,  a  pioneer  of  civilisation,  whom  the 
Tamil  people  acknowledge  as  the  foimder  of  their 
literature.  The  earliest  historical  informatioa 
points  to  Sravasti  (Sahet  Mahet)  under  a  power- 
ful ruler.  In  its  capital  Sakya  Muni  began  his 
labours;  and  the  city  long  remained  a  seat  of 
learning  for  the  disciples  of  the  Buddhist  faith. 
Six  centuries  after  the  first  promulgation  of  the 
Buddhist  religion,  Sravasti  contributed  two  of  the 
great  schools  of  doctors  who  attended  at  the  synod 
convened  by  the  Scythian  conqueror  Kanishka  in 
Kashmir. 

The  first  Muhammadan  invasion  of  this  province 
took  place  in  the  11th  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  when  Sayad  Salar  Masa^ud,  a  relative  of  the 
great  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  fought  his  way  into 
Oudh  at  the  head  of  a  large  army.  The  history 
of  his  invasion,  his  first  success,  and  his  fiual 
defeat  and  death  at  Baraich,  are  UM  in  the  Mirat- 
Masa'udi  bv  Saadat  Khan,  the  founder  of  its  last 
Muhammadan  dynasty,  who  (a.d.  1756)  was  ap- 
pointed subahdar  of  Oudh  in  the  voluptuous  reign 
of  Muhammad  Shah.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
soui-in-law,  Safdar  Jung,  who  died  in  1753,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Shuja-ud-Dowla,  who 
was  created  vizir  by  the  emperor  Shah  Alam.  He 
was  defeated  at  Buxar  in  1764,  and  retreated  to 
his  own  dominions.  He  then  sought  aid  from 
the  Mahrattas,  but  was  again  defeated,  and  he 
then  threw  himself  on  the  generosity  of  the 
British.  Shuja-ud-Dowla  died  in  1775,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son.  During  his  reign,  an 
interview  took  place  with  Warren  Hastinffs,  from 
which  a  treaty  m  1781  resulted.  Asof-ud-Dowla 
died  in  1797,  and  his  reputed  son,  Mirja  AH, 
succeeded,  only  to  be  displaced  for  Saadat  Ali's 
eldest  son,  Shnja-ud-Dowta,  with  whom  a  treaty 
was  made  in  1812.  He  died  11th  Julv  1814,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Gnazi-ud-Din 
Haider.  Hitherto  the  family  were  styled  vizir, 
but  in  1819  the  ruler  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
padshah  or  king.  His  son,  Nasir-ud-Din  Haider, 
succeeded  him,  but  died  in  1817,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  uncle,  Muhammad  All,  who  died  in 
May  1842,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Amjad 
AH,  who,  on  the  13th  February  1847,  was 
succeeded  by  Wajid  AH,  whose  misgovemment 
was  such  that,  after  repeated  warnings,  he  was 
dethroned  6th  May  1856.  The  Briti^  Govern- 
ment then  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Oudh,  and 
the  king  was  pensioned  on  12  laxhs  yeariy.  In 
the  course  of  the  connection  of  the  British  with 
this  family,  the  family  lent  several  large  sups  to 
the  British. 

Oudh  has  probably  the  densest  population  of 
any  equal  rural  area  in  the  world.  The  census 
of  1869  returned  a  total  of  11,220,232  persons, 
spread  over  23,992  square  miles,  yiekung  an 
average  of  468  persons  to  the  square  mile.  At 
the  census  of  1861,  the  N.W.  Provinces  and  Oudh 
were  taken  together,  and  showed  a  joint  popu- 
lation of  44,849,619,  viz.  Hindus,  38,555,121  ; 
Muhammadans,  6,162,900;  Buddhists,  103;  Chris- 
tians, 47,673;  Sikhs,  3644;  Jains,  79,957;  Parsees, 
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114;  Jews,  101;  and  otben,  6.  Muliaininadaiis 
ire  most  nnmeioiiB  and  powerful  in  the  central 
districts  of  Lneknow  and  Aarabanki.  Their  settle - 
menta  there  were  mostly  effected  in  the  18th, 
14th,  and  15th  centnries,  and  they  have  generally 
oootiniied  to  hold  the  lands  they  first  acquired. 
Of  the  55  talukdars  of  these  two  districts,  34  are 
MuhaznmadanB,  23  belong  to  Barabanki,  and  11 
to  La^noiw. 

The  higher  daiweii  of  Muhanunadans  are,  Sayad, 
Shaikh,  Milki,  Malik,  Kuraishi,  Pathan,  Khandan, 
Rohilla,  MoghuL 

The  Mahammadan  converts  from  higher  castes 
are,  Bhale  Saltan,  Khanzada,  Rajput,  Mewati. 

The  higher  castes  of  Hindus  are  thus  giyen  : — 
Birnhman,  Bengali,  Jat,  Jain,  Kahatriya,  Kyath, 
Khatii,  Kashmiri,  Marwari,  Panjabi,  Sikh,  8araok, 
Yaiahya. 

Of  lower  Hindu  castes  the  most  numerous  are, 
Ahir,  Hhunya,  Bhat,  Barheire,  Ghamar,  Dhobi, 
Kahar,  Kori,  Kunni,  Lobar,  Lodha,  Mali,  Murao, 
Nao,  Pksi,  TelL 

Aborigines:  Dom,  Nat,  Kanjar,  Bhar,  Tharu, 
PahariA,  and  others. 

There  are  Uiirty  orders  of  religious  mendicants, 

amongst  whom  are  Grosain,  Jogi,  Byragi,  Sad'bu. 

The  Ahir  are  largely  agricultural.    The  Kurmi 

and  Murao  are  the  best  tenantry  and  most  indus- 

trioua  caltmttors.     They  form  the  backbone  of 

the  wealth  of  the  province,  and  have  fought  well 

under    British    officers.      The  Pasi  furnish    the 

fnrater  part  of  the  rural  police.    Others,  like  the 

Bhar  and  Tharu,  live  in  small  isolated  groups  on 

the  oatakirts  of  the  jungle  or  the  hill  country, 

and  hold  no  communication  with  the  outer  world. 

The  Nat  and  Kanjar  wander  like  gipsies  over 

the  face  of  the  country,  with  their  smtdl  moreable 

TDlagea  or  wigwams  of  matting  and  leaf -screens. 

The    Kori   and  Ghamar,  weayers    and   leather- 

cuttera,  haye  lean,  black,  and  ill-formed  figures, 

and  their  stupid  faces  and  their  filthy  habits  reflect 

the  long  degradation  to  which  they  have  been 

hereditarily  subjected. 

In  consequence  of  the  preyalenoe  of  female 
infanticide  am^mgst  certain  Ha j  put  tribes  in  Oudh, 
thia  race  was  cuefully  enumerated  in  1871,  and 
439  danB  or  subdiyisions  of  clans  were  found  in 
13,066  distinct  yiUaffes,  containing  a  population  of 
5u9,699  sonls,  of  whom  were  250,849  males  and 
184,628  females  aboye  ten  years  of  age,  and 
84,200  boys  and  6027  girls  under  ten.  In  the 
fiye  years  1875  to  1879,  there  were  77,540  births 
among  the  proclaimed  castes,  of  whom  89,984 
were  boya,  and  37,556  were  girls.  They  seem  to 
generate  more  male  offspring  than  female. 

OUGEINIA  DALBERGIOIDES.    Bentk. 
Dalbergia  Oojetneiuii,  Rmdb.  Fl.  Ind.  iii.  p.  221. 

TewM,      ....  Hind.  |  Tnnnus,     .    .    .    Mahb. 
8uan,  Saadan,     .      „      |  Tdla  motkn,  .    .        Tel. 

A  yery  yaluable,  good-sized  timber  tree,  found 

in  the  CSodayery  forests,  Jubbulpur,  Nagpur,  and 

op  to  4000  feet  in  different  paris  of  the  Bengal 

(from  the  Jhelum)  and  Bombay  Presidencies.    In 

the  Paniab  and  in  the  Siwalik  up  to  4000  feet,  it 

is  a  smallish  tree.    The  wood  is  hard,  strong,  and 

very  ton^h,  heayy  and  close-grained,  and  not 

Qobke  Dfubergia  aiasoo,  but  handsome,  aod  said 

io  be  durable,  not  liable  to  warp,  and  not  attacked 

with  wotma     It  is  much  yalued,  and  is  used  for 

bulding,  plougfaa,  wheels,  carriage  poles,  sugar 

and  eotton  roUefs,  and  yariooB  other  purpoaea, 


and  it  makes  yery  handsome  fumitare.  In  N. 
Konkan,  a  kind  of  gum  kino  is  extracted  from  thd 
bark,  which  is  used  by  the  natiyes  in  bowel  com- 
plaints.— Roxh.;  Stewart;  Beddome. 

OULA,  a  much -prized  grass,  which  grows 
plentifully  on  the  banks  of  the  Longari,  a  riyer 
of  Manchuria,  in  which  the  Tartars  enrelope  their 
feet  in  lieu  of  stockings. 

OURMIA,  a  lake  in  Persia,  with  saline  water ; 
specific  grayity,  1*16507,  and  abounding  in  sul- 
phates and  muriates.  It  is  an  inland  sea  nearly 
300  miles  in  circumference,  situated  in  a  yolcanic 
country.  The  streams  flowing  into  it  abound  in 
lime,  which  is  deposited  in  h^ge  quantity  in  the 
form  of  a  beautiful  trayerUne.  Lake  Ourmia, 
like  that  of  Lunar,  contains  potash,  which  Dr. 
Garter  did  not  detect  in  the  springs  running  into 
the  latter. 

OUSELEY,  Major,  wrote  on  Washing  of  Gold- 
dust  at  Hera  Khond,  Bl.  As.  Trans.  1839,  yiii. 
1057 ;  Course  of  the  Nerbadda,  ibid.,  1845,  xiy. 
part  1,  p.  354;  Antiquities  of  Jerguja,  ibid.  xxii. 
part  1,  p.  65. 

OUTRAM,  General  Sir  JAMES,  C.B.,  K.C.S.I., 
a  distinguished,  generous-hearted  soldier  of  the 
Bombay  army  in  the  early  and  middle  part  of  the 
19th  century;  author  of  Rough  Notes,  or  the 
Campaign  in  Sinde  and  Aifghaniatan  in  1838-39, 
London,  1840;  also  Conquest  of  Sinde,  1846. 
He  took  an  actiye  part  in  this  campaign,  also 
commanded  in  the  war  against  Persia  in  1856-57, 
and  in  1857-58  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion 
and  mutiny  in  Northern  India.  He  rose  in  the 
4th  Regiment  Bombay  Natiye  Infantry,  and  while 
still  a  young  man,  he  encamped  amongst  a  Bbil 
tribe,  and  induced  them  to  iMiopt  a  settled  life. 
He  took  part  in  the  expedition  to  place  Shah 
Shuja  on  the  throne  of  Kabul,  and  when  return- 
ing with  Sir  Thomas  Willshire'e  brigade,  he  was 
present  at  the  storm  and  fall  of  Kalat,  and  rode 
from  there  to  Sonmiani  from  the  15th-16th  No- 
yember  1839,  on  ayaboo,  in  7^  days,  a  distance  of 
855  milea.  He  was  deemed  a  model  for  younger 
men  to  imitate ;  was  styled  the  Bayud  of  the  Bom- 
bay army,  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche.  Bom  29th 
January  1803,  he  died  at  Pau,  1 1th  March  1863.  A 
statue  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  London,  and  Sir 
Frederick  Groldsmith  wrote  his  life  in  two  yolumes. 
OUVIRANDA  FENESTRALIS,  a  plant  of 
Madagascar,  remarkable  for  the  window-shaped 
structure  of  its  leaves. 

OVERLAND  ROUTE.  This  line  of  communi- 
cation between  Europe  and  the  E.  Indies  entered 
into  the  far-seeing  projects  of  the  first  Emperor 
Napoleon,  had  been  kept  in  contemplation  by 
many  a  British  statesman,  and  has  been  effected 
by  a  few  men  of  spirit  and  enterprise.  Lord 
Wellesley,  before  the  dose  of  the  18th  century,  had 
a  line  of  the  Coropany^s  cruisers  running  fort- 
nightly between  Bombay  and  Bussora,  from  which 
port  letters  were  carried  on  by  dromedary -post 
throuffh  Aleppo  to  Constantinople.  Tidings  of 
the  yictory  of  the  Nile  were  sent  by  Nelson  to 
the  Bommy  Goyemment  by  way  of  Baghdad 
and  Bussora.  A  few  ofScers,  from  the  year  1809 
onwards,  made  their  way  to  and  from  India  by 
the  Red  Sea  ria  Cosseir,  including  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe.  Sir  John  Malodm  came  home  by  it  in 
1821.  A  definite  proposal  for  a  line  of  communi- 
cation by  that  route  was  made  by  Mountatuart 
Elphinstone  as  early  as  1823,  and  renewed  ia 
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1826,  but  rdected  by  the  Court  of  Dlrectora  of 
the  English  East  India  Company.  In  the  year 
1830,  Laeutenant  Waghorn,  after  reaching  Bombay 
by  the  Red  Sea  route,  was  found  still  to  uphold 
at  a  public  meeting  the  route  by  the  Cape,  in 
preference  to  that  oy  the  Red  Sea  advocated  by 
Mr.  Taylor ;  but  on  the  success  of  Conunander 
Wilson^  enerimental  trip  in  the  Hugh  Lindsay 
to  Suez  and  back  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year, 
he  threw  his  undivided  energy  into  the  advocacy  of 
the  oyerlaud  passage.  A  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  having  in  the  year  1834  formally  re- 
ported in  its  favour,  a  regular  mail  service  was 
organized  bv  means  of  the  E.I.  Company *s  steam 
flotilla.  The  Indian  navy,  in  the  person  of 
its  eneigetic  representative,  Commander  Wilson, 
claim  the  practical  initiation  of  this  important 
line  of  ocean  communication. 

OVIS.  Mr.  Blyth  considers  that  there  are 
fourteen  species  of  this  genus  of  mammals.  M. 
Grervais  reckons  only  six  speciee.  Of  Asiatic 
species,  Jerdon  describes  0.  ammon,  cydoceros, 
nahura,  Polii,  and  Yignei,  giving  0.  burhel  as  a 
fssn,  of  0.  nahura.  Blyth  mentions  0.  Gmelini  of 
Armenia,  0.  cylindricornis  of  the  Caucasus,  and 
0.  nivicola,  EschschoUs^  of  Kamtsohatka.  Mr. 
Hodgson  regards  the  sheep  as  essentially  an 
alpine  animid.  The  Kirghiz  breed  has  a  great 
tail  of  20  vertebral  bones,  so  loaded  with  fat  that 
a  truck  is  occasionally  made  to  carry  it  The 
Karakul  breed  has  a  fine,  curled,  black,  and 
valuable  fleece.    Qestation  lasts  144  to  150  days. 

Ovis  ammon,  Lt'nn.,  the  argali. 

O.  argali,  PalloM.  I  O.  Hodgioni,  Blyik, 

O.  ammonoideg,  Hodgs,       \ 

Hyan,  Nuan,  Nyan,  Niar,  Nyund,  Qnow,  Tib. 

On  the  Tibetan  side  of  the  Himalaya.    Ovis 

ammon  stands  from  4  to  6  feet  high,  and  measures 

7  feet  from  nose  to  talL    It  is  quite  a  Tibetan 

animal ;  is  seen  as  high  as  18,000  feet,  and  is  seldom 

seen  below  14,000  feet,  except  when  driven  lower 

by  snow.    Measurement  of  a  male  of  five  years, 

according  to  the  markings  on  the  horns,  6  feet 

5  inches,  viz. : — 

From  nose  to  baie  of  honu,  .  1  f t. 

Thence  to  insertion  of  tail,       .        .  5 

TaU  to  end  of  hair,  ....  0 

Oircunferenoe  of  nom  at  base,  1 

Winter  pelade,  above  deep  brown,  interspersed 
with  grey,  with  a  distinctly  marked  darker  dorsal 
line  passing  (as  in  0.  montana)  in  a  narrow  stripe 
through  the  disc  on  the  croiq),  even  to  the  tip  of 
the  tul.  Sides  mixed  hoary  or  slaty  grey  brown ; 
disc  on  the  croup  well  defined  and  dirty  white, 
the  hair  appearing  as  if  rubbed.  The  throat  and 
neck  beneath  to  the  breast,  white,  sprinkled  with 
scattered  brown  hair ;  the  hair  long,  bushy,  and 
pendent,  and  from  6  to  7  inches  in  length,  while 
that  of  the  back  is  barely  2  inches,  except  on  the 
dorsal  line,  where  it  is  3  inches,  and  on  the  ridge 
of  the  neck  above  3^  inches.  Tail,  above,  brown, 
whitish  at  the  sides,  naked  beneath.  Under  parts 
dirty  white ;  medial  line  blackish,  outside  of  the 
limbs  with  %  ^^  ^f^ ;  lips  whitish.  Dr.  Adams 
says  it  is  more  plentiful  on  the  northern  ranges. 
A  few  remain  about  the  Tooskee  lake  and  neigh- 
bouring hills  during  summer;  the  majority,  how- 
ever, migrate  to  Imbra  as  the  snow  melts.  The 
finest  horns  are  to  be  procured  on  the  chaita. 
These  cairns  are  mostly  naade  up  of  horns  of  tame 
jak,  wild  sheep  and  goats,  w)uch  are  piled  up  in 
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the  shape  of  a  cone,  with  stones,  pieces  of  quartz^ 
pebbles,  and  sticks,  to  which  rags  are  attached. 
When  a  Tartar  arrives  at  one,  he  walks  round  it> 
several  times,  repeating  a  prayer,  of  which  '•  Om. 
man!  padi  om '  forms  the  chief  part.  An  adulfe 
male  argali  stands  about  12^  hands  high  ^  the 
shoulders. — Blyth;  Jerdon;  Adams. 

Ovis  aries,  the  common  sheep,  is  subject  to 
great  variety,  and  many  of  its  forms  have  beei> 
raised  to  the  rank  of  species.  Dr.  Gray,  in  the 
British  Museum  Catalogue,  enumerates  no  lesa 
than  38  varieties  as  under : — 

(a)  The  Spanish  sTieep,  Ovis  Hispanicns,  Linn.  ; 
called  also  the  Merino  sheep  and  the  British 
middle-woolled  sheep. 

(b)  The  common  sheep  (Ovis  rusticus,  Linn, ;  0. 
Gallica,  Desm. ;  0.  brachyurus,  Pallas ;  0.  leptura, 
Schreb.) ;  the  hornless  sheep  (0.  Anglicana,  Linn.). 
Of  this  variety  there  are  numerous  forms,  such  as 
the  Muggs,  Shetland,  Southdown,  Old  Lincoln. 
Romney  Marsh,  Cobwold,  New  Leicester,  Cheviot, 
Old  Teeswater,  improved  Tees  water,  Dunky, 
Zetland,  Orkney,  Welsh  mountain  sheep,  soft- 
wooUed  sheep  of  Wales,  Wicklow  mountain  sheep, 
Kerry  sheep,  Exmoor  sheep,  blackfaced  sheep, 
blackfaced  Heath  sheep,  and  the  Rasa  or  Rooeh 
(Ovis  Polii,  Blyth). 

(c)  The  Barwall  sheep  (Aries  barwal,  Hodg- 
son);  Ovis  barwal,  Hodgson;  0.  anunonoides, 
var.  1,  Gray.    It  inhabits  Nepal. 

(d)  The  Huniah  sheep  (Ovis  hunia,  Hodgson)^ 
the  Hunia,  or  blackfaced  ^sheep  of  Tibet  Also  a 
native  of  Nepal. 

(e)  The  Cago  (Ovis  cagia,  Hodgson)^  the  Kago, 
or  tame  sheep  of  Kabul  region,  the  Cago  sheep 
of  Gray.    A  native  of  Nepal. 

(/)  The  Seling,  a  native  of  Nepal 

(g)  The  Curunibar  sheep  of  Mysore. 

(A)  The  sheep  called  Garar  in  India. 

(t)   The  Dukhun  sheep. 

(j)  The  Shaymbliar  sheep  of  Mysore. 

Qc)  The  broad-tailed  ^leep  (0.  laticaudatus, 
ErxL,  Geoff.j  Mem.  Egypt,  Lesson,  Comp.  Buffon^ 
z.  p.  812 ;  0.  laticauda,  Platyceros  Arabica,  Linn. ; 
0.  Turcica,  Charlet ;  0.  cauda  obesa,  Ludolf).  It 
is  a  native  of  Barbary.  There  are  several  forms 
of  this  variety,  of  which  the  following  are  most 
prominent: — ^Thefat-rumped  sheep  (0.  steatopyea, 
jRaUas^  the  Tartarian  sheep  of  Bewidc);  we 
Persian  sheep  (0.  A.  caudatus,  Geoff.) ;  the  ^t- 
tailed  sheep  (O.  A.  macrocercus,  Schreb.)  \  the 
Aorafiyel,  or  Abyssinian  sheep;  the  Bucharian 
sheep  (0.  Bucharica,  Pallas) ;  the  Tibetan  sheep 
(0.  Tibetanus,  Fischer)*^  the  Cape  sheep  (O. 
Capensis,  ErxUb.) ;  the  sheep  of  Belkah. 

(/)  Many-homed  sheep  (0.  polvceratus,  Linn.). 
It  is  also  called  the  four-homed  ram,  ^nd  the 
Dumba  sheep.    It  is  a  native  of  Nepal. 

(m)  The  Puchia^  or  Hindustan  Dumba  (O.   - 
puchia,  Hodgson). 

(n)  Caorovis  vignei.  This  genus  embc^es  the 
Sha  or  Koch.  It  is  the  mountain  sheep  of  the 
north  of  India,  and  is  found  in  Tibet 

Ovis  oycloceros,  Hutton^  Sclater,  Blyth. 
O.  Vignei,  Bly. ,  in  part  Una,  Urial,  Koch,  Knob,  Fan  J. 

The  Panjab  wild  sheep  is  found  all  over  the 
Salt  Range  of  the  Panjao,  the  Sulimaoi  range, 
the  Hasara,  Peshawur.  Mr.  Blyth  has  pointed 
out  that  Captain  Hutton^s  Ovis  cyclooeios  had 
been  priorly  named  by  him  Ovis  Yignei. 

Ovis   cyundricomis,   Blyth.  a  speciep  of  the 
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Tliia  U  the  least  saiisfaefcoiily  eetab- 
oi  an  tibe  species  in  Mr.  Blyth's  mono- 
craph.  Testing  on  a  communication  from  Colonel 
Hanilton  Smith,  relatiTe  to  a  species  which  must 
have  been  revy  different  from  either  of  those  known 
to  Mr.  Bljrth,  though  described  from  memory  only 
by  Colonel  H.  Smith,  one  of  the  most  experienced 
of  aoologiflte  in  the  history  of  tiie  mminantia. 

Oris  Gmelini,  Blytk,  a  sheep  of  Armenia, 
identified  with  a  species  long  ago  rudely  figured 
by  the  younger  Gmelin,  and  the  horn  by  PaUas ; 
and  Giueliu's  description  of  the  habite  quoted, 
with  further  original  information.  Head  figured 
in  Taylor^  plate.  No.  9. 

Ons  mnsimon,  Linn,,  the  wild  moufflon  sheep 
of  Corsica  and  Sardinia.  Described  by  Mr.  BlytA 
from  life,  and  a  further  notice  given  m  J.  A.  S., 
x.p.  878. 

Oyia  nahora,  Hodgs.,  Blyth, 


O.  xkahoor,  Hodgwon. 
Blue  wild  ■hecn,    .    Eso. 
Borhel,  Bkuti^  .   HiMAL. 
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O.  borhel,  Blyth, 
Na,  Sna,     Ladak,  Tibet. 
Nervate,    .    .    .    Nkfal. 
Wa,  War,  .    .    .  Sctlkj. 
Menda  (mats). 

Valley  of  the  Sutlej,  Sikkim,  Bhotan.  De- 
scribed from  specimens,  amongst  which  was  a 
humlesB  female,  and  clearly  established  as  distinct 
from  O.  ammon. 

Oris  Polii,  Bhfth,  Bass;  Boosh  of  Pamir; 
fomid  on  the  plains  of  Pamir  at  16,000  feet. 
Founded  on  a  magnificent  frontlet  and  horns 
brought  by  Lieutenant  Wood  from  the  Pamir 
iteppe,  combined  with  the  notice  quoted  from 
Marco  Polo,  which  refers  undeniably  to  the 
same  animaL  Of  the  distinctness  of  this  superb 
species,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever ;  ana  the 
frontlet  is  figured  in  Taylor's  plate,  figs.  1  and  3. 
It  is  to  the  east  of  Boluiara.  The  horns  of  one 
specimen  were  2}  feet  bug  round  the  curvature, 
and  1-1^  inches  in  circumference  at  the  base. 

Oris  tragelaphns,  Pallas^  Aondad  of  the  Moors, 
found  on  the  Atlas  mountains  of  N.  Africa. 
A  wi^-known  species. 

Ovis  Ylgnei,  Blyth,  Indian  wild  sheep. 
O.  montana,  OunninyhamL     |  Sfaa,  Shampoo,  Lad.,Tib. 

Found  in  the  Hindu  Eush,  the  Pamir  Range, 
west  Iran  I^akh  to  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  is  more 
like  a  deer  than  the  moufflon  of  Europe.  It  is 
actire  and  courageous.  —  Jerdon^s  Mammalia; 
Grains  Cataloyue;  Hooker,  i  p.  244;  Blyth  in 
iimfal  As.  Soc  Joum^;  Adam's  Naturalist  in 
hdsa ;  Jtrdon,  pu  298 ;  Darwin, 

0WAI8-hin-AAMIK  never  saw  Mahomed,  but 
be  so  loved  and  reyered  that  r^ormer,  that  he 
csosed  two  of  his  front  teeth  to  be  extracted, 
U-cauae  Mahomed  had  lost  two  of  his  front 
teeth  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Ohod.  Owais 
affirmed  that  all  who  entered  his  society  and  per- 
formed the  mortificati<ms  enjoined  upon  them, 
wodd  have  these  two  teeth  miraculously  extracted 
duiiog  sleep,  and  oa  awakening  find  uem  under 
their  pillows.  The  example  set  by  him  was 
followed  by  the  khalifs  Abubakr  and  AU;  aod 
to  the  aasociations  of  recluses  created  by  them 
an  the  Tfiioos  orders  ol  danresh  whicti  air9  now 
•catttfed  prer  MnhammadaB  oonntriec;,  t^l^e  back 
their  origin. — OsbonCs  Islam,  p.  92. 

OWEN,  Captain  W.  P.,  an  officer  of  the  British 
oary,  who  between  1828  and  1826  smreyed  the 
Boethem  and  eastern  eoasts  of  Mada^car,  the 
sUres  ^of  MidagaacMr,  and  neighbouring  islands. 


Sickness  oyerioo]^  the  ill-fate4  expedition,  and 
nearly  all  the  officers  perished. 

OWL. 
Owlet,     ....    Eno.  I  Ghugu,       .    .    .    HiND. 
Enle,       ....    Gam.  |  Civetta,      .    .    ,    *     It. 

The  owls  are  the  nocturnal  tribe  of  the  order 
Baptores,  or  birds  of  prey.  They  are  arranged 
by  naturalists  under  the  family  Strigidte  of  the 
order  Baptores,  and  are  subdivided  into  the  sub- 
families otrigins,  SymiiD®,  Asioninae,  Bubonine, 
and  Sumiius. 

Owls  are  found  throughout  the  world,  and  many 
races,  alike  of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  continue  to 
entertain  superstitious  opinions  regarding  species 
of  this  nocturnal  senus.  The  horror  of  Sie  owl*8 
nocturnal  scream  has  been  e(|ually  {w^valent  in 
the  west  as  in  the  east  Ovid  introduces  it  isk 
his  Fasti,  L.  yi.  1.  p.  139,  but  Tibullus  in  his 
Elegies,  L  i.  El.  v.  says  Pliny,  Ixi.  c.  93,  doubts 
as  to  what  bird  produced  the  hated  sound ;  ^d 
the  details  of  0?id*B  description  do  not  apply  to 
an  owl.  The  women  of  India,  hearing  the  hooting 
of  the  ghugu,  shut  the  ominous  sounds  from  their 
ears  by  wrapping  their  sarees  round  their  heads. 
And  Shakespeare  notices  the  common  supersti- 
tion, when  he  says : 

'  It  was  the  owl  that  shrieked,  the  fatal  hellman, 
Which  gives  the  stern'st  good  night.' 

Of  the  nocturnal  accipitres  of  Ceylon,  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  brown  owl,  Symium  Indrani, 
Sykes,  which,  from  its  hideous  yell,  has  acquired 
the  name  of  the  devil  bird.  The  Singhalese 
regard  it  literally  with  horror,  and  its  scream  by 
night  in  the  vicinity  of  a  village  is  bewailed  as  the 
harbinger  of  impending  calamity.  There  is  a 
popular  legend  in  connection  with  it,  to  the  effect 
that  a  morose  and  savage  husband,  who  suspected 
the  fidelity  of  his  wife,  availed  himself  of  her 
absence  to  kill  her  child,  of  whose  paternity  be 
was  doubtful,  and  on  her  return  placed  bdFore 
her  a  curry  prepared  from  its  fiesh.  Of  this  the 
unhappy  woman  partook,  till,  discovering  the 
crime  by  finding  the  finger  of  her  infant,  she 
fled  in  frenzy  to  the  forest,  and  there  destroyed 
herself.  On  her  death  she  was  metamorphosed, 
according  to  the  Buddhist  belief,  into  an  nlama, 
or  devil  bird,  which  still  at  nighiiall  horrifies  the 
villagers  by  repeating  the  frantic  screams  oi  the 
bereaved  mother  in  her  agony.  Mr.  Blyth,  froni 
Calcutta,  wrote  to  Sir  J.  E.  Tennant  as  to  the 
Symium  Indrani,  Sykes,  mentioning  that  there 
are  some  doubts  about  this  bird.  There  would 
appear  to  be  three  or  four  distinguishable  races, 
the  Ceylon  bird  approximating  most  nearly  to  that 
of  the  Malavan  Peninsula.  Mr.  Mitford,  of  the 
Ceylon  Civil  Serrice,  also  regsrds  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  Singhalese  devU  bird  as  open  to 
doubts.  He  says,  *  The  devU  bird  is  an  owl.  I 
never  heard  it  until  I  came  to  Komegallfi,  where 
it  haunts  the  rocky  hill  at  the  back  of  QoTem- 
ment  House.' 

The  unpleasant  laugh  of  the  fish  owl  of  Ceylon 
(Ketupa  Ceylonensis)  \r  known ;  no  sound  grates 
harsher  on  tiie  ear,  or  is  more  calculated  to  bring 
back  reoollections  of  hobgoblins,  than  U^e  loud 
hollow  voice  of  this  otherwise  fine  bird ;  nor  is  it 
less  startling  to  oieep  through  the  bush  and  some 
suddenly  on  an  individual  moping  at  mid-day  on 
a  br^oh  overhead,  flashing  his  large  orange  eyes 
full  on  ^our  face,  as  with  outstretched  wings  he 
spaps  jJMS  hill,  or,  hissing  defiance,  makes  straight 
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off  io  the  nearest  corer,  punned  by  crested  bal- 
buls,  jays,  etc.  This  species  is  not  often  seen,  its 
mid-day  haunts  are  in  impassable  parts  of  the 
jungle. 

!nie  Indian  owl  (Athene  brama)  is  numerous  in 
the  Ceylon  jungles. 

The  Himalaya  owl  (Athene  cuculoides)  is  com- 
mon in  the  woods  and  jungle,  and  is  diurnal  in 
its  habits  so  far  that  Dr.  Adams  killed  one  at  mid- 
day with  a  rat  in  its  talons ;  the  bird  is,  however, 
most  often  seen  at  dusk.  Its  favourite  food  con- 
sists of  mice,  shrews,  and  large  coleopterous 
insects. 

The  pretty  pigmy  owlet  (Athene  Brodiei)  is 
of  ten  found  in  oushes.  It  is  a  diminutive  little 
creature.  Its  call  is  measured,  and  composed  of 
two  notes  frequently  repeated.  Its  egg  is  white, 
and  generally  laid  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  without 
any  preparation  whatever. 

The  typical  owls, 'of  which  the  barn  owl  of 
Europe,  ^trix  flammea,  is  the  type,  are  nocturnal 
in  their  habits,  and  are  often  called  screech  owls 
from  the  unearthly  screechings  of  their  call. 

The  Indian  screech  owl,  S.  Javanica,  de  Wurmb.,  of 
a  pale-yellow  buff  colour,  is  found  throughout 
Ceylon,  India,  Burma,  and  Malayana.  It  differs 
somewhat  from  the  ham  owl  of  Europe.  It  roosts 
during  the  dav,  comes  forth  at  dusk,  and  hunts 
entirely  at  night,  livine  on  rats,  mice,  shrews,  etc. 
It  breeds  in  holes  of  trees  and  buildings.  Its 
names,  Karaya,  Karail,  Bun  churi,  Hind.,  Ohaao- 
pitta,  Tel.,  and  Chaao-kurani,  Tam.,  mean  evil 
bird,  and  death  bird. 

The  grass  owl,  St.  Candida,  Tickdl,  above  of  a  tawny 
yellow  colour,  is  found  sparingly  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  India.  It  lives  umoet  exclusively 
in  long  grass,  from  which  it  rises  heavily,  flies  a 
short  distance,  and  drops  suddenly  into  the  grass. 

Striz  Bosenbergii  and  S.  Javanica  are  owls  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  and  the  latter  is  in  all  the  islands  up 
to  Lombok. 

The  bay  or  chesnut-coloured  screech  owl,  the  Phodilus 
badius,  Hortfidd,  occurs  in  Nepal,  Sikkim,  Burnia, 
Malayana,  and  the  E.  Archipelaga  The  natives 
believe  it  is  on  good  terms  with  the  tiger. 

The  sub-family  Syrniinae  comprise  the  hooting 

owls.    They  are  birds  of  rather  large  size,  living 

in  woods  and  groves,  and  nocturnal  in  their  habits. 

The  Syrnium  Indrani,  Sykes,  the   brown  wood 

owl,  is  19  to  21  inches  long,  is  found  in  Ceylon, 

throughout  British  India,  Burma,  and  Malayana. 

It  is  of  nocturnal  habits.    It  is  the  devil  bird  of 

Ceylon. 

The  Nepal  brown  wood  owl  (Syrnium  Newarense, 
Sodgson),  2  feet  long,  occurs  in  Ceylon,  B.  India, 
Central  Nepal,  N.W.  Himalaya,  and  the  Malayan 
Peninsula. 

The  mottled  wood  owl  is  the  very  beautiful  plnmaged 
Syrnium  Sinenae,  Latham,  of  a  rich  tawny  colour, 
found  in  wild  wooded  districts  throughout  India, 
bat  not  yet  found  in  Ceylon  and  Burma.  It  has  a 
loud,  harsh,  dissonant  hoot. 

Syrnium  seloputo,  of  Burma  and  Malaya,  has  even  more 
beautifni  plumage. 

Syminm  leptG^prammiea,  Temm,,  is  from  Borneo. 

Syrnium  nivicolum,  Hodgson,  is  the  Himalayan  wood 
owl,  mottled  dark-brown  and  fulvus.    It  is  found 
above  7000  feet  up  to  the  snow- line  in  the  Hima- 
laya. 
The  sub-family  Asioninsa  has  the  genus  Otos. 

OtuB  vulgaris,  Fleming,  the  long-eared  owl  of  Europe, 
Afshanistan,  Kashmir,  and  Nepal,  freqaents  woods, 
and  feeds  on  mioe,  m^es,  and  beetles. 

Otus  braohyotus,  Chndin,  is  the  short^eared  owl  of 
great  part  of  N.  America,  and  over  all  the  old 
world;  in  India  is  found  in  long  mss,  hunting 
duefly  at  n^ht,  though  it  flies  well  by  day.    In 


of  the  oold  weather,  and  leaving  about  March.  lim 
oall  is  a  double  or  treUe  hoot,  not  unlika  tliat  of 
the  hoopoe. 

The  sub-family  Buboninse  oomprisee  the  genem 
Urrua,  Huhua,  Ketupa,  Ephialtes,  and  Soops,  the 
great  homed  owls,  or  eagle  owls,  also  the  aeops 
owls. 


India  it  is  migratofy,  coming  in  at  the  beginning 


Urrua  Bengalensis,  I^rankUn,  the  rock  honied  Ofwl,  22 
inches  long,  is  found  throughout  Afghanistan, 
India,  and  Ceylon,  wherever  it  can  get  rats»  birds, 
lizards,  snakes,  crabs,  and  luge  insects,  generally 
in  broken  rocky  ground,  but  also  in  dense  groves 
or  gardens.  Its  cry,  durgoon,  duigoon,  is  m  loud 
solemn  hoot. 

Urrua  Coromanda,  Laham,  is  the  dusky  homed  owl,  22 
inches  long,  found  in  all  India.  It  frequents  thick 
groves  and  forest  jungle. 

Huhua  Nepalensis,  Hodgson,  the  forest  eagle  owl,  of  a 
dark-brown  colour,  and  22  inohes  long,  oocurs  in 
Nepal,  S.  India,  and  Malayana. 

Ketupa  Ceylonensis^  Omdvn,  the  brown  fish  owl,  21  to 
23  inches  long,  is  found  throughout  Ceylon,  India, 
Burma,  perhaps  to  China,  frequentmff  forests, 
groves,  and  g^ens,  coming  forth  at  dusk  to  feed, 
generally  making  its  way  to  a  tank,  brook,  or  river, 
oooasionallv  uttering  its  dismal  crjr,  a  repulsiTe 
laugh  like  haw-haw,  ha w-ho.  It  is  said  to  kill  even 
cats. 

Ketupa  flavipes,  Hodgson,  the  tawny  fish  owl,  is  con- 
fined to  the  Himalaya.  It  is  constantly  found  on 
the  banks  of  rivers,  and  flies  well  by  day. 

Ketupa  Javanensis,  Lesson,  and  K.  Ceylonensis,  extend 
from  Ceylon  and  Arakan  to  Java. 

Ephialtes  pennatus,  Hodgson^  the  Indian  scops  owl,  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  S.  sorca  of  Europe.  It 
is  found  throughout  India  and  Ceylon,  the  Hima- 
laya, Burma,  and  China. 

Ephialtes  Lemp^  Hor^field,  is  the  large  soops  owl 
of  all  India,  Ceylon,  Burma,  Malayana,  and  China, 
found  in  forests. 

Soops  rufescens.  Horrid,  a  large  owl  of  Malayana, 
Japan,  Celebes,  and  Philippines. 

Soops  gymnopodus,  Kaup,  is  said  to  be  from  India. 

The  sub-family  Symiins  has  the  genera  Athene, 
Glaucidium,  Ninoz,  Syrnium. 

Athene  brama,  Ttmm,,  the  spotted  owlet  of  Ceylon, 
Indi^  Panjab,  Burma,  Persia,  and  all  Aria,  is 
found  in  dense  forests.  Itisofanearthygrey-brown 
colour,  each  feather  with  a  white  spot.  It  is  8  or 
9  inches  long. 

Athene  radiata,  Tiehell,  the  jungle  owlet  of  all  India ; 
is  probably  the  Athene  cuculoides.  Philips,  of 
N.W.  Provinces. 

Athene  Malabarioa,  Bljfth,  the  Malabar  owlet,  Sinclies 
long,  of  Travanoore,  Coohin,  and  8.  Provinces  of 
Malabar. 

Athene  eaatanoptera,  Hor^fitUL  Malayana. 

Athene  castanopus,  Myth,  Ceylon. 

Athene  cuculoides.  Vigors,  the  larse  barred  owlet,  9} 
or  10^  inches  Ions,  oocurs  in  uie  Himalaya,  Pan- 
jab, Assam,  Arakan,  Tenasserim  to  China.  It 
feeds  on  mice,  rats,  beetles. 

Glaucidium  Brodiei,  Burton,  the  collared  pigmy  owlet, 
is  found  at  from  8000  to  4000  feet  throughout  the 
Himalaya.    It  is  6)  inches  long. 

Ninoz  scnteUatus,  Ba$l,,  the  brown  hawk  owl,  12 
inches  long,  is  found  in  the  wooded  parts  of  all 
India,  extending  into  Burma,  Malayana,  China, 
and  Japan ;  also  said  to  occur  in  Madagascar.  It 
frequents  the  skirts  of  the  thick  forests  also. 

Ninoz  Bomeensis.  SchUgd,  and  N.  Japonioa,  Sehkgel, 
of  Borneo  and  Japan. 

-^erdan's  Birds  of  India ;  White's  Nat,  Hist,  of 
Selhome ;  Tennanfs  Nat,  Hist,  CtyUm, 

OWUNDKARI.  Mahr.  A  person  cnHiTating 
and  in  a  village,  bat  residmg  in  another  Tillage. 

OX. 


Bakara,  ....    AbaB. 

BcBuf, Fb. 

Ochs, Gbb. 

Bail, Hnm. 


Bue,  .  . 

Bues, .  . 

Mar,  .  . 

Ukyni,  , 


.    It. 

.    Sp. 

Tam. 

Tubs. 
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Hie  ox  18  one  of  the  BoTiiud,  a  sub  -  family 
of  the  tmOj  Bovidte,  of  the  oider  Ruminantia. 
The  ovder  Rmnmaiitia  may  be  shown  as  under : — 

BovidjB.  Hennitnigas. 

AntilopinR.  Oapra. 

Poiiaz.  Ovis. 

Teinoercw.        •  Bovine. 
Antilope.  Bos. 

CkoeUa.  Gaveos. 

OminfB.  Bnbalus. 

NemorrhoBdoA. 

called  cattle,  also  homed  cattle, 
to  which  this  notice  is  restrigted,  have  always 
horns  in  both  sexes,  usually  inclining  upwards  or 
forwards,  with  a  lai^  and  broad  muffle,  a  moder- 
ately long  tail,  no  eyepits,  but  with  four  mammn. 
The  sub-lsmily  Boyioe  is  divisible  into  three 
groups,  the  Bisontine  or  biscms,  the  Taurine  or 
ozeD,  uad  the  Buhaline  or  buffaloes. 

The  BiiOHtine  group  comprise  the  bison  of 
Eiuojw  and  N.  America,  tilie  muak  ox  ol  Arctic 
America,  and  the  yak  or  J^oepbagus  grunniens  of 
Caitral  Asia.  The  true  bison  of  Europe,  Bison 
onis  or  the  Aurochs,  has  a  broad  forehead,  long 
limbt,  and  shaggy  mane.  The  yak,  called  in 
Tibetan  Brong-Dhong,  in  Hindi  the  Banchowr  or 
wild  bull,  is  found  wild  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  Himalaya,  but  it  has  been  domesticated,  and 
called  the  Ghaori-gao. 

The  TVufrme  flToup  has  been  subdivided  by 
Bljth  into  the  Zebu,  ot  humped  domestic  cattle, 
the  Tanms,  humpless  cattle  with  cylindrical  horns, 
and  GsTwis,  humpless  cattie  with  flattened  horns, 
peculiar  to  South-Eastem  Asia.  They  have  all 
thirteen  pairs  of  rib&  It  is  to  the  Zebus  that  the 
eoounon  hummed  cattle  of  India  belong;  they 
kare  nm  wild  m  Mysore,  near  Nellore,  in  Oudh, 
Maraffamnggur,  BcSiilkhand,  and  Shahabad.  Near 
N^dUore,  the  country  they  frequent  is  much  covered 
with  jnnf^  and  iater8e«ted  witih  salt-water  creeks 
lad  marme  lagoons,  and  the  cattle  are  as  wild 
tod  wary  as  the  most  feral  species.  They  are  of 
laige  lise,  and  their  horns  are  long  and  .upright. 
The  genus  Tauros  contains  the  cattle  of  Europe 
with  cylindrical  h(»na,  including  the  feral  race  of 
ChilliDg^uHn.  The  flat-homed  Taurines  of  Blyth 
inchide  the  genera  Gavaeus,  Gavsos  gaurus,  Jer- 
^Mj  the  Ganr  or  Gauri-gao  of  all  India,  the  Py- 
ooag  of  the  Burmese ;  also  the  Gayal  or  Mit'hun, 
the  Q,  frontalis^  compared  with  the  Gaur,  a  heavy, 
chuDSj-looking  animal  of  the  hilly  tracts  to  the 
eait  of  the  Brahmaputra,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
▼alley  of  A  seam,  the  Mlshmi  lulls  and  their  vicin- 
ity* snd  probably  extending  north  and  east  into 
the  borders  of  China.  It  is  extensivelv  and  easily 
domwticated,  and  hsa  fared  with  the  common 
Indian  cattle. 

The  Ban-teng  or  Burmese  wild  cow,  Gavseus 
lODdaieas,  the  Tso-ing  of  the  Burmese,  extends 
from  Chittagong  through  Burma,  ^e  Malayan 
Peninnla,  and  Siam,  into  Borneo,  Java,  and  the 
biger  iahnds  of  the  £.  ArchipeUffO.  This  species 
memblcs  the  Ganr  more  than  the  Gayal,  imd  it 
vttts  the  dewlapi.  The  young  and  the  female 
•re  red. 

The  BubtdUte  groi^,  the  buffaloes,  of  the  genus 
Btdsdns,  have  laigCv  almost  horisontal,  angular 
korns,  incJining  backwards  and  sometimes  down- 
wda,  with  a  Mrge  and  spare  muffle  and  thirteen 
pm  of  ribs.  The  wild  buffalo,  the  Bubalus 
•mi,  is  largely  domesticated,  and  used  for  all  the 
pvposes  en  an  agricultural  population.    But  it  is 


found  in  the  north  and  east  of  Ceylon,  from  the 
Grodavery  to  Midnapur  and  Baepur,  in  the  plains 
of  Lower  Benni  as  far  as  Tirhut,  and  Oudh  to 
the  Terai  and  Bhutan,  inhabiting  the  margins  of 
forests  in  the  most  swampy  sites.  It  lives  in 
large  herds,  but  in  the  rutting  season  the  most 
powerful  males  lead  off  and  appropriate  several 
females.  They  rut  in  autumn,  and  the  female 
gestates  ten  months,  producing  one  or  two  in 
summer.  The  domestic  buffalo  is  often  lean 
and  angular ;  they  are  used  for  draught  and  as 
milch  cattle.  But  the  wild  buffalo  is  uniformly 
in  hi^h  condition,  and  the  bull  is  of  such  power 
and  vigour  as  by  his  charge  frequently  to  prostrate 
a  well-sised  elephant  There  is  an  African  speciesi 
B.  brachyoeroB,  Grayy  and  a  Cape  buffalo,  B. 
caf  er,  with  horns  so  large  as  nearly  to  cover  the 
forehead.  In  the  £.  Indies  the  bufhlo  is  ^^erallv 
used  in  ploughing  up  the  muddy  lands  m  which 
rice  is  grown,  often  for  carriage,  rarely  for  draught 
for  long  joui^neys.  The  Binjaca  and  other  migra- 
tory gram  merchants,  who  travel  over  several 
himdi«d  miles  of  India,  collecting  grain  and 
carrying  salt,  invariably  use  the  bullock,  never 
the  buffalo ;  and  a  handsome  bullo<^  ornamented 
with  streamers  and  a  bell,  leads  the  herd.  They 
are  the  only  race  that  subjects  the  cow  to  labour. 
Oxen  are  used  by  the  peasantry  of  the  E.  Indies 
both  in  plouffhing  and  in  tempering  the  mud  in 
the  wet  paddy  fields  before  sowing  the  rice ;  and 
when  the  harvest  is  reaped  they  *  tread  out  the 
com,'  after  the  immemorial  custom  of  the  east 
In  many  parts  of  British  India  and  in  Burma,  the 
cattle  are  greatly  exposed  to  the  weather.  In 
other  parts,  as  in  the  Cuddapah  district,  the  utmost 
care  is  taken  of  them  as  to  bousing  and  food. 
The  wealth  of  the  native  chiefs  and  landed  pro- 
prietors in  Ceylon  frequently  consists  in  tneir 
herds  of  bullocks,  whi<m  they  hire  out  to  their 
dependents  during  the  seasons  for  agricultural 
labour ;  and  as  they  already  supply  them  with 
land  to  be  tilled,  and  lend  uie  sc^  which  is  to 
crop  it,  the  further  contribution  of  this  portion 
of  the  labour  serves  to  render  the  dependence  of 
the  peasantry  on  the  chiefs  and  headmen  complete. 
From  their  constant  exposure  at  all  seasons,  the 
cattle  in  the  £.  Indies,  both  those  employecL  in 
agriculture  and  those  on  the  roads,  are  subject  to 
devastating  murrains,  that  sweep  them  away  by 
thousands.  So  frequent  in  Ceylon  is  the  recur- 
rence of  these  calamities,  and  so  extended  their 
ravages,  that  thejjr  exercise  a  serious  influence 
upon  the  commercial  interests  of  the  colony,  by  re-* 
ducing  the -facilities  of  agriculture,  and  augment- 
ing the  cost  of  carriage  during  the  most  critical 
periods  of  tlie  coffee  harvest  .  A  simihir  disease, 
probably  peripneumonia,  frequently  carries  off 
the  cattle  m  Assam,  Burma,  and  other  provinces 
and  districts  of  India;  and  there,  as  in  Ceylon,  the 
inflammatory  symptoms  in  the  lungs  and  throat, 
and  the  internal  derangement  and  external  eruptive 
appearances,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  disease  is 
a  feverish  influenza,  attributable  to  neglect  and 
exposure  in  a  moist  and  variable  climate,  and 
that  its  prevention  might  be  hoped  for,  and  the 
cattle  preserved,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  more 
humane  and  considerate  treatment,  especially  by 
affording  them  cover  at  night  The  labour  for 
whichthey  are  best  adapted,  and  in  which,  before 
the  opening  of  roads  in  India,  these  cattle  were 
formerly  employed,  is  in  traversing  the  jungle 
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paths  of  the  interior,  canTmg  light  loads  its  pack 
oxen  in  what  in  C^lon  is  called  a  ^tavakm/  a 
tenn  which,  snbatitattng  bollocks  for  eameU,  is 
eqnival^il  to  a  *  caravan.'  The  persons  eneaged 
in  Ceylon  in  this  wandering  trade  are  cmiefly 
Muhammadans,  locally  called  Moors;  and  the 
business  carried  on  by  them  consists  in  bringing 
up  salt  from  Ihe  Gkrremment  depdts  on  the  coast 
to  be  bartered  with  Ae  Kandyans  in  th^  hills  for 
"^  natiTC  coffee/  which  is  grown  in  small  qnantitieB 
round  every  house,  but  without  systematio  culti- 
vation. An  ox  will  work  well  seven  years,  if  taken 
care  of. 

In  Ceylon,  to  eyery  herd  of  cattle  there  is  a 
sacred  bnll,  who  is  supposed  to  exert  an  influence 
over  Uie  prosperity  of  the  flocks ;  his  horns  are 
ornamented  with  tufts  of  feathers,  and  fluently 
with  small  bells,  and  he  invariably  leads  the  great 
herd  to  pasture.  On  startingin  the  early  morning 
from  the  calile  kraal,  the  natives  address  the  bull, 
telUng  him  '  to  watch  over  the  herd,  to  keep  the 
oows  from  straying,  and  to  lead  tiiem  to  the 
sweetest  pastures,  so  that  they  shall  give  abund- 
ance of  milk,'  etc. — Tennant^s  Ceyl&n;   Jerdon, 

OXALIC  ACID,  Sauerkleesaure  of  the  Ger- 
mans, a  T^ietable  acid,  found  in  considerable 
i^uantity  in  sorrel  and  rhubarb.  It  is  used  in  cafico 
printing,  and  by  straw  hat  makers.  It  is  an  object 
of  considerable  importance  in  SwitaBerhnd,  where 
it  is  prepared  from  the  juice  of  wood-scNrrel.  Oxalic 
acid  is  obtainable  from  the  salt  in  the  leaves  of 
gram,  Cicer  arietinum,  the  genera  Oxalis,  Rumex, 
Acetosella,  and  other  plants.  Accidents  have 
frequently  occurred  from  its  being  admimstered 
instead  of  Epsom  salts,  which  it  resembles  in 
appearance. — Faulkner;  Taylor;  Waring ;  Royle. 

0XALIDACEJ5.  Lindl  The  wood-sorrel 
tribe  comprises  the  genera  Averrhoa,  Biophytum, 
and  0xa]i&  The  genus  Oxalis  includes  upwards 
of  200  species,  excepting  about  half-a-dosen  (the 
delicate  little  wood-so^rrel  [0.  acetosella]  being 
one  cf  them)  peculiar  to  S.  America  and  the 
Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope.  Several  Peruvian  and 
Cmlun  species  have  fleshy  roots  or  tubers,  used 
as  potatoes.  0.  tuberosa  is  extensively  cultivated 
in  jDolivia,  and  might  be  introduced  into  India. 
The  fresh  tubers  are  acid,  but,  after  exposure  to 
the  sun  for  a  week  or  %ea  days,  they  lose  their 
acidity,  and  become  but  little  inferior  to  the 
potato.  Some  of  the  pinnate  -  leaved  species 
exhilMt  irritability  on  the  application  of  a  stimu- 

Oxalis  acetosella,  Ztnn.,  wood-sorreL 
IMi-tdang-is'au,     Ohjot.  |  T*MU-mQ,    .    .    .    Ohik. 
TM>-triaDg-ti'Mi,  •    •    M      I 

A  small  perennial  plant,  with  a  subterranean 
root  •"  stock  consisting  of  many  scaly  jmnts,  of 
the  N.W.  Himalaya,  at  from  3600  to  9000  feet. 
It  has  a  pleasant  acid  taste,  dependent  on  the 
presence  of  oxalic  acid,  and  is  frequently  used 
m  salads ;  its  flavour  approaches  near  to  that  of 
lemons  or  tartaric  acid^  with  which  its  medicinal 
effects  also  correspond,  as  it  is  esteemed  a  refri- 
gerant anti-scorbutic  and  diuretic.  The  expressed 
juice,  evaporated  and  set  in  a  cool  phkoe,  affords 
a  crystalline  salt,  which  may  be  u^  whenever 
regetable  adds  are  wanted.  It  te  sold  in  the 
shops  under  the  name  of  essential  salts  of  lemons, 
and  is  emjdoyed  to  take  iron-moulds  and  ink-spots 
out  of  linen. 


Oxalis  oortticnlaia,  Xtnn.,  Indian  soireL 
OziJii  moiiadeipha,  BoaA,  \  Onlis  pQjdU%  Arfi«. 

•    •    Bavsk. 


Ainhaihtft,  AyTi^'^'ai) 


Amla-lonihii, 
Trawake, 


SlAV. 
SUTXAJ. 

•  Tam. 
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Hemenbib,  Hflmba,  Abab. 

HcHHadmad,    .    •    .    „ 

Ohuka-^patti,     .     Bbno, 

Umbuti  (i  baji.  .    Dukh. 

Ambuti,  Amzixi, .     Hjvi).  j  PuUari  lony, 

Ohukha,Khatta-Hitha,  „      PulUohiiita, 

Shoklika,  Ghukrika,  Sans.  I  Survhi, .    . 

It  is  a  natiye  of  Europe,  particularly  in  Spain, 
Italy,  and  Greece,  also  of  India,  Malay  Islands, 
Japan,  Mexioo,  N.  America,  and  Enewnd.  The 
flowers  are  yellow.  The  flowers  of  the  N.  American 
plant  are  laj^r  than  those  of  the  European.  Thid 
species  is  common  all  over  India,  and  in  the 
Himalaya  up  to  8000  feet.  It  possesses  exactly 
the  Bame  properties,  and  yields  the  same  products, 
as  the  European  sorrel.  The  small  leaves,  tender 
shoots,  and  flowers  are  given  in  dectoaries  by 
the  Hindus  as  a  cooling  medicine  in  fevers,  to  the 
extent  of  two  teaspoomuk  daily ;  is  also  used  in 
flatulent  indigestion.  In  Peninsular  India,  it  is 
a  common  w^d  on  lawns  and  in  gardens,  and  is 
used  by  the  natives  in  making  chatni;  and  in 
curries  it  is  a  good  substitute  for  lime-juice  or 
tamarind,  imparting  a  peculiar  add  taste.  In 
Dacca,  washermen  use  its  Juice  to  remove  ircm 
marks. 

Oxalis  sensitiva,  Linn. 
Biophytmn  senritiyQni,  i2odB6,,  D.C,  Wight, 

Ban  maranga,      •    Beno.  |  Toda  vadi, .    .     Maueal. 
Lak-ehana, .    .    .    Hikd.  | 

Common  in  India  and  Java ;  the  plant  beaten 
up  and  mixed  witii  gingelly  oil  is  given  in  gonor* 
rhea ;  and  mixed  with  butter  is  applied  to  wounds 
and  boils. — Dr.  WeddeU;  Smith;  Waring;  AinsHe; 
Rozh, ;  O'Sh. ;  Gen.  Med.  Top. ;  Jaffrey ;  Umfal  PI, 

OXENDON.  Christopher  and  Sir  George 
Oxendon,  servants  of  the  English  E.I.  Company ; 
the  former  died  in  1659,  and  the  latter  in  lo69. 

OX-GALL,  Ox-bfle. 
Niu-tao,     .    .    .    OHnr.  I  Fel-bovia,  Fel-iaari,    Lat. 
Pit, Hon).  I  Pittam,Pittarau,TAif.TBL. 

An  inert  substance,  but  used  by  Asiatics  medi- 
cinally. 

OXIDE  of  LEAD,  Massicot  or  Murdar  sang. 
The  manufacture  of  this  was  introduced  at  Jagadri 
by  Kashmiri  and  Bakal,  two  atta  sellers,  etc., 
who  came  from  Jalalabad;  they  manufactured 
it  in  secret,  and  would  not  let  others  know  the 
process,  litis  is  said  to  be  made  at  Lahore  and 
Jagadri,  and  it  might  be  well  employed  in  making 
leA  plaster  (strapping)  with  some  of  the  country 
oil ;  other  preparations  of  lead  also  might  be 
manufactured  from  it. — PowelPs  Handbook. 

OXLEYA  XANTHOXYLA.  This  tree  is  a 
native  of  Australia,  and  attains  a  height  of  100 
feet  The  wood  is  yellow,  and  emjJoyed  for 
building  boats.  It  is  called  yellow  vrood, — Eng. 
Cyc. ;  Hogtfs  Veg.  KingcL 

OX-TAIL.  The  tails  of  the  ox  and  of  the  yak 
are  used  in  India  as  whisks ;  in  places  as  standards. 
In  Indian  wars,  the  ox-tall  and  umbrella  were 
not  unfrequently  placed  over  some  chi^  of  con- 
sequence,  to  divert  attention  and  protect  the  king 
from  danger.  In  Shakespeare's  ^description  of  the 
battle  of  Bosworth  Field,  Richmond,  in  assaoMang 
the  usuiper,  exclaims,  *  Three  have  already  ftllen 
who  wore  that  crown.' — Tod^s  TravelSy  p.  201. 

OXUS,  the  Jihun  of  the  Arabs,  and  Amo,  Ab«> 
i-ma,  of  the  Persians.  North-east  of  Bokhara 
is  a  l(^y  range  of  momitainB  which  mm  east* 
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OXtJS. 


oxus. 


waidi  to  IIm  batden  of  the  Kliaaaie  of  tClio- 

bmd,  i^en  it  orarergeB  at  right  angles  to  the 

BolororBelwTa^   Him  la  caUed  Hie  Ak-Dagfa, 

or  wkite  moontaiiiB,   and  seema  to  mark  the 

BOfthan  iKNDidary  of  the  h\A  land  of  Punir, 

Ott  tibe  weai  aide  of  whidi  the  Oxtn  takes  its  rise. 

It  coUeota  all  the  diainage  of  the  Great  Fvaut^ 

through  two  main  head-streams,  liie   Panja  or 

sootiieiB  oaiiig  in  Lake  Victoria  (13,900  feet), 

diaeoTered  in  1888  by  Wood ;  the  Ak-Su  (Murgh^ 

ab)  or  northerD,  flowing  apparently  from  Lake 

Bttkal  Yaain  (18,100  feet),  and  receiving  the 

oatflow  of  Lake  Kam-Enl  above  the  iimctioii. 

Ibe  mnted  stream  flows  westwards  towaraa  Balkh, 

from  whieh  it  nms  north*wsst  to  the  sooih  coast 

of  the  Aiml  Sea.    Lieatenant  Wood  penetrated 

UutheriD  mid-winter.  Oaieadbingaqpotelefated 

14,400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  aea,  some 

of  his  assort  refused  to  nroceed  farther;  upon 

which  he  poahed  f orwaid  with  the  remainder, 

throQ^  deep  new*fa]len  snow.     As  he  neared 

the  head-watera  of  the  Oxns,  the  ice  became  weak 

and  brittle.     After  quitting  the  saifkce  of  the 

river,  he  travelled  about  an  boor  along  the  right 

bsak,  and  tbw  aaoended  a  low  hill  which  ap- 

psrentlj  bounded   the  valley  to   the  east;  on 

aqnaowntii^  thia  mt  6  p.il  of  the  19th  Febniaiy 

1838,  he  stood  on  the  Jkm-i-Doniah,  or  'Boof 

of  the  World,*  while  before  him  lay  stretched  a 

noUe  frosen  sheet  of  water,  from  whose  western 

extnani^  issued  the  infant  Oxus.    This  fine  lake 

Ika  in  die  form  of  a  crescent,  about  14  miles 

long  from  east  to  west  bpr  one  mile  in  average 

breadth.    On  three  ndes  it  is  bordered  by  swelling 

kills  about  500  feet  high,  while  along  its  south 

bank  they  rise  into  mountains  8500  feet  above 

the  lake,  or  19,000  feet  above  'sea-levei,  covered 

vith  perpetual  snow,  from  which  never-failing 

■oorce  thie  lake  is  supplied    From  observations 

inade  at  the  west  end,  he  found  the  latitude  to 

be  87'  2r  N.,  and  kmg.  73**  40'  E.,  and  tiie 

elevation,  as  deduced  from  the  boiling  point  of 

vater,  15,000  feet. 

In  the  upper  T»tt  of  its  course  it  is  called  the 

Wakkaa,  alao  Ab-i-Fteii,  the  Utter  being  from  a 

beHef  that  it  ia  formed  by  the  junction  of  five 

•tnama.    At  the  village  of  Isar,  in  lat  S?""  20', 

at  an  devatk>n  of  10,000  feet,  lieutenant  Wood 

found  two  rivers  joining,  one  of  which  he  traced 

to  Uke  8ir-i-Kul,  at  an  elevation  of  15,000  feet^ 

OS  tiw  Flunir  table-land.    It  then  fiows  through 

WaUan,  endosee  in  an  an^Ie  Badakhshan,  of 

whieh  it  forms  tiie  natural  nontier,  and  paisses 

ilongBde  the  desert  within  40  miles  of  tbe  city 

of  Balkh.    go  miles  below  this  Afghan  outpost  is 

Kbofah  ferry.   At  Knndus,  600  mues  from  Khiva, 

Uie  navigalality  of  the  river  is  supposed  to  cease. 

Sir  Alennder  Bumes  describes  the  channel  as 

being  ^afaraight  and  singularly  devoid  of  rocks, 

'^w^  and  whiilnodls,  uid  ruely  impeded  even 

Of  aadbanks.    The  depth  varies  from  6  feet  to 

^Ofeet,  with  sn  aversge  current  of  8(  miles  an 

boor.*    In  the  spring  the  river  is  liable  to  be 

«odediritfa  the  snows  of  the  Hindu  Kush,  and 

|A  the  winter  the  ice  collects  on  the  surface  near 

ibeAnl  soficiently  thick  to  permit  of  caravans 

^^^S  over  it    In  its  course  through  the  desert 

tniiB  Urafan  to  tfie  frontiers  of  Khiva,  the  Amu 

'^'^■Ks  a  narrow  strip  of  country  on  extber  bank. 

Tbefmitftd  oaiB  6t  Khins  witb  its  canals  50 

^  bitad,  its  rows  of  stated  elms,  its  orchards 


of  malbenry  trees,  apples,  aprkxits,  and  obesnesy 
and  Ub  loif^y  nddens,  is  siaaply  a  alice  of  the 
desert  irrigated  biy  the  Oxns.  Settlements  wouid 
in  time  grow  alonnide  the  stream  if  a  check 
could  only  be  plMed  on  the  predatory  nomades. 
What  Central  Asia  migfat  be  under  a  sscoxe  and 
peaoeful  rule,  we  have  evidence  in  the  ruins  ol 
Balkh,  fiO  miles  in  circuit;  in  the  lemahiB  of 
Merv,  which  oace  boasted  of  a  million  inhabitants; 
in  the  walls  of  Samareand,  which  in  anoisnt  days 
were  manned  by  100,000  men ;  and  in  the  3000 
viUas  which  marked  a  suburb  ef  the  citr  of 
Bokhara. 

Aceording  to  Sir  Henry  Rawliason,  the  Oxus, 
from  B.O.  600  to  a.d«  500,  with  the  Jaurtes, 
emptied  itself  mto  the  Caspian,  and  the  Aral  as 
an  mland  sea  did  not  tiien  exisi  Even  in  A.Dg 
570,  the  Aral  was  only  a  reedy  manh ;  and  it  was 
not  till  quite  thirty  years  htter  that  the  influx  of 
the  Oxns  caused  it  to  swell  out  in  the  hoUow  in 
whioh  it  How  lies.  In  1*234  the  Oxus  again  forced 
its  way  into  the  Caspian,  and  the  Aral  dried  up 
onee  more,  exposing  the  ruins  of  cities  whioh  had 
been  swallowed  up  durinff  its  previous  expansion. 
In  1330  the  river  was  aescnbed  by  an  eastern 
traveller  as  flowing  into  the  Caspian  dose  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Atrek ;  and  the  accuracy  of  thia  is 
attested  by  the  remains  of  tbe  bed  whwh  General 
Abbott  saw  in  1840,  During  the  whole  of  the 
14th  century  the  Oxus  poined  itself  into  the 
Caspian,  wmle  its  fellowHBtream,  Uie  Jaxartes, 
was  swallowed  up  in  the  sands.  In  the  15th 
century,  Buv  Gonnles  de  Clavigo  describes  it  as 
being  a  noble  river,  '  three  miles  in  breadth,  very 
deep,  and  traversing  witb  wonderful  force  a  flat 
country  before  falling  into  the  Cas]^ian.'  In  1720 
a  Dutch  geographer  speaks  of  the  nv»  as  having 
two  branches,  one  flowing  into  the  Caspian  and 
the  other  into  the  Aral.  TraveUers  Idee  Anthony ' 
Jenkinaon,  English  officers  employed  last  century 
in  Persia,  and  Russian  explorers  ol  recent  date, 
one  and  idl  are  agreed  that  the  Amu  Dai^  im  to 
very  recent  times  flowed  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 
The  river  never  confined  itself  to  any  partieukr 
ouUet,  but  during  a  series  of  centuries  scored  one 
op^ng  and  then  another  in  the  soft,  sandy  clift 
that  stretch  between  Persia  and  Kraanovodsk. 
Strabo  and  Pliny  both  mention  that  in  the  eariy 
days  of  the  Christian  era  the  merchandise  of  India- 
used  to  come  down  the  Oxos  to  the  Caspian, 
whence  it  was  conveyed  up  the  river  Kurr  on  the 
one  side  of  the  Caucasus,  and  down  the  river 
Rion  on  the  otber,  till  the  Black  Sea  and  Europe 
were  finallv  readied.  The  deflection  of  the  Oxns 
is  due  solely  to  that  normal  habit  of  changing  its 
bed  which  characterises  not  only  the  Oxus  but  the 
Syr  Darya  also,  and  most  of  the  other  and  minor 
rivers  of  Central  Asia.  The  sands  stretching 
between  Persia  and  Siberia  are  so  soft,  and  the 
volume  of  water  poured  down  from  the  buttresses 
of  the  Pamir  so  vast  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
vear,  that  it  is  a  most  natural  thing  for  a  river  to 
leave  its  cutting,  and  plough  a  fresh  passage 
tlffough  the  desert.  If  the  course  of  the  stream 
be  controlled,  ^e  merchandise  of  China  and  Tibet 
might  once  more  flow  down  with  the  current  to 
the  Caspian,  thence  to  be  distributed  bv  Russia 
over  Burope.  Goods  shipped  into  lighters  at 
Cronstadt  could  circulate  along  the  northern 
canal  system  and  the  Volga  to  Krasnovodsk,  and 
thence  could  be  transported  up  the  river  Oxna^ 
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either  Tia  the  Syr  Daryft  fannch  to  Taehkend, 
Khokandf  and  Kaahgaria,  or  via  the  parent 
stream  to  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  Afghanistan. 

Alexander  crossed  the  Oxus  on  inflated  skins, 
but  there  are  now  nomerons  boats  at  the  ferries 
of  Khojah  Saleh,  800  yards  wide ;  at  Char-Jui, 
leading  to  Merr,  660  yards  wide;  at  Kirki, 
where  Yambery  crossed  on  his  way  to  Herat 
The  boats  used  on  the  river  are  built  alike  at  both 
ends,  with  bows  projecting  very  much,  so  sa  to 
stretch  easily  from  the  uiallows  to  the  shore, 
l^ey  are  made  of  the  squared  logs  of  a  dwarf 
jungle  tree,  fastened  together  with  iron  clamps. 
Most  of  them  attain  a  length  of  60  feet,  with  a 
beam  of  18,  a  depth  of  4  feet,  a  displacement 
of  barely  12  inches  of  water,  and  a  tonnage  of 
about  20  tons,  Tendering  them  capable  of  con- 
veying 150  soldier  passengers.  Notwithstanding 
their  dum^  build,  tiiey  are  strong  and  durable, 
and  both  iWur  and  Nadir  Shah  employed  them 
for  making  bridges,  over  which  their  nosts  passed 
in  safety.  The  river  is  said  to  have  been  known 
to  the  Arabs  as  the  Jihun,  derived  from  the 
Turki  (Egus  or  (Ekus,  a  river.  The  Greek  Okos 
has  been  supposed  to  be  from  the  Wakhah  or 
Uakhsh.— ilWa,  by  Keane  and  Temple,  p.  408; 
Vambery's  Bokhara,  p.  27;  Trotter's  Central 
Asia;  Wood. 

OXYBELES  LUMBRICOIDES,  a  fish  of  the 
Indian  seas,  which  takes  up  its  quarters  in  the 
star-fish  OBilled  Asterias  discoida. 

OXYGANUS,  a  prince  of  the  Panjab,  men- 
tioned by  Arrian  and  by  Gurtius,  whose  two  chief 
citioei  were  taken  by  Alexander.  .  Gurtius  makes 
Oxycanus  the  king  of  people  named  Pmsti,  and 
states  that  Alexander  captured  his  chief  city 
after  a  siege  of  three  days.  Diodorus  and  Strabo 
call  the  kmg  Portikanus.  QenenJ  Gunningham 
identifies  Masicanus  with  the  great  mound  of 
Mahorta  on  the  bank  of  the  Ghar  river,  10  miles 
from  Larkana.  Masson  describes  it  as  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  fortress,  on  a  huge  mound 
named  Maihota.  At  present  Mahorta  is  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  river ;  bub  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander, when  the  Indus  flowed  down  the  bed  of 
the  Nara,  the  nearest  point  of  the  stream  was  at 
Aior,  from  which  Mahorta  was  distant  45  miles 
to  the  south  of  west.  Hence  Alexander  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  fleet,  and  to  march  against 
OxjcasxvB.'^Cunningham^s  Ancient  Geog,  of  India^ 
p.  269. 

OXYGEN.  The  property  of  absorbing  o^gen 
bdongs  to  fresh  wood,  whether  taken  nrom  the 
twig  or  from  the  inner  trunk  of  a  tree.  When 
fine  chips  of  such  wood  are  moistened  and  placed 
under  a  jar  of  o^^g^i,  the  gas  dimiDishes  in 
volume.  But  wood,  dried  in  the  air,  and  then 
moistened,  converts  the  oxygen  into  carbonic  acid 
without  change  of  volume.  When  villages  situ- 
ated on  the  banks  of  rivers  become  inundated 
with  floods,  this  property  of  wood  gives  rise  to 
much  disease.  The  wood  of  the  floor  and  rafters 
of  the  building  become  saturated  with  water, 
which  evaporates  very  slowly.  The  oxygen  of 
the  air  is  absorbed  rapidly  by  the  moist  wood, 
and  carbonic  acid  is  generated.  The  latter  gas 
exerdses  a  directly  pernicious  influence,  when 
present  in  the  |ur  to  the  amount  of  7  or  8  per 
centb 

OXYLOPHUS  MELANOLEtJCOS.  Swainson. 
The  edoUo  or  pied  crested  cuckoo  has  a  piping 


wdll-known  call,  and  in  the  evening  sports  like 
a  swallow.  The  crested  cuckoos  dunng  the  rainy 
season  are  narasitical  upon  the  nesis  of  the  Sat* 
bhaL  It  is  the  Goccystes  melanoleucos  of  Gmelin. 

OXYRIA  RENIFORMIS,  the  mountain  sorrel, 
is  found  in  the  Sutlej  va^ej  between  Bampur 
and  Sungnam,  at  an  elevation  of  6000  to  8000 
feet.    Used  as  a  native  remedy.—-  Clegk. 

OXYSTELMA  ESGULENTUM.    Boxh,,  Br. 
AflelepiM  rotea,  BmA,         \  Periploea  eaenlenta,  Orr, 


Ghant,  (}ani,  .  of  Ravi. 
Ohinxpala,  .  .  .  Til. 
Dudi  paU,  Nda  pala, 


f» 


Palakura, 
PimiaMla,   . 
Se'pa  chettu. 


Teu 


A  twining,  perennial,  deciduous  plant ;  floweis 
in  the  rains,  larse,  white,  with  a  slight  tinge  of 
rose  colour,  and  streaked  with  purple  veins; 
texture,  thin  and  delicate.  Gommon  in  India 
on  the  banks  of  rivulets ;  used  by  the  natives  in 
decoction  as  a  gargle  in  apthous  ulcerations  of 
the  mouth,  and  in  sore  throat.  Gattle  eat  the 
roots.  The  fruit  is  eaten.— Aoxft. ;  BiddeU;  Royle  ; 
(ySk,;  Stewart, 

OXYTENANTHERA  THWAITESIL  Munro. 
This  plant— Dendrpcalamus  monadel^us,  Thw. ; 
Watte,  Maleal.— is  very  common  on  the  -  Ani- 
mallays  at  8500  to  6000  feet  elevation,  and  on 
the  outskirts  of  moist  woods,  along  the  Western 
Ghats  and  central  parts  of  Geylon,  at  the  same 
elevations.  Its  leaves  are  used  for  thatch. — 
Beddome. 


OYSTER. 


Hau, .  ....  Chin. 
Oitert,  Getter,  Dan.,  Dut. 

Huitre, Fa. 

Aastern,  .  .  .  Obb. 
Sipi,  Kaloo,  .  .  Hikd. 
Ottriohe,  Oftric«»    •     It. 


.    .  Lat. 

.  Malay. 

Poar.,  8p. 

•      •    KUA. 

.    .    Sw. 
.    Turk. 


Ostrefle,  • 
Teram,  .  .  . 
Oitraa,  .  .  . 
Uitrittt,  .  . 
Oitra,^  Ostron, 
Istridiye,   .    . 

The  oyster  is  a  well-known  and  diffused  mollasc, 
occurring  in  many  parts  of  the  eastern  seas.  At 
Kottiar,  near  Trinoomalee,  the  edible  oysters  are 
of  prodigious  sise.  The  shell  of  one  of  these 
measured  a  little  more  thim  11  inches  in  length 
by  half  as  many  broad,  thas  unexpectedly  attesting 
the  correctness  of  one  of  the  stories  rekUied  by  the 
historians  of  Alexander's  expedition,  that  in  India 
they  had  foand  oysters  a  foot  long.  Pliny  says, 
'In  Indico  mariAlexandri rerum auctores pedidia 
inveniri  prodidere.*  Darwin  says  that  amongst 
the  fossils  of  Patagonia  he  found  'a  massive 
ngantic  oyster,  sometimes  even  a  foot  in  diameter/ 
The  oyster  is  much  relished  as  an  article  of  food, 
and  in  France  and  Britain  has  been  cultivated. 

Oysters  are  amaringly  fruitful,  one  of  them  is 
said  to  contiun  1,200,000  eggs;  so  that  a  single 
oyster  might  yield  enough  to  iill  12,000  barrds. 
The  eggs  are  expelled  in  the  form  of  spawn,  a 
white  fluid  resembling  a  drop  of  grease,  in  which 
the  microscope  reveals  innumerable  minute 
oysters.  This  substance  is  called  'spat'  by  the 
fishermen,  and  the  matter  in  which  they  swiok 
doubtless  serves  to  attach  them  to  various  sub- 
marine bodies,  or  to  individuals  of  their  own 
species.  In  this  way  are  formed  innumerable 
banks  of  oysters,  which  are  kept  up  by  ooUeoting 
the  spawn  at  sea  and  in  different  places  along 
the  coasts  of  England  and  France,  and  depositing 
it  in  the  sheltered  and  shallow  waters  selected 
for  *  oyster  Uyiogs,*  which  are  usuallj  kept  un« 
touched  till  they  have  anived  at  some  sise,  that 
is  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  yearai  The 
pearl  oyster  is  the  Meleagrina  maigaritifera. 
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P,  in  the  Eii^uh  langiuige,  is  the  twelfth  con- 
•ooani  and  the  nzteenth  letter,  and  is  prcmounced 
br  eiooelx  shnttiiig  the  lips  and  opening  them 
foddenlj  with  an  explosive  emissbn  of  breath,  as 
in  part,  ^p,  j^p.    When  an  initial  or  a  final,  as 
in  plaj,  imp,  it  gives  an  abmptoess  of  sound  to 
the  ooDBonant  next  it    P,  b,  f,  m,  and  v  are  aU 
lahttl    letters,  and  are   convertible   in  various 
t<MigiieaL    Ph,  in  representing  the  sounds  of  the 
lodmn  alphia>etB,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  siniple 
aapirmle,  as  in  up-hill,  and  not  as  an  f ,  though 
this  also  occurs  in  iJie  Mahrati,  where  p'hul, 
HnTD.,  a  flower,  becomes  fool,  and  piUhar,  a  stone, 
fattar.    The  Tamfl  letter  p  i-^  represents  pbj  as 
well  as  b  and  bh.    The  letter  p,  therefore,  is  in 
eastern  tongnes  transmutable  into  f  and  b.     P 
and  f  in  Peniaa  names  are  used  interchangeably ; 
the  p  beloogs  to  tiie  old  language,  the  f  to  the 
modem.    Tims  the  ancient  Aspa&na  has  become 
Imhan,  and  hence  Isfahan.    Pars  is  now  Fan. 
Afao,  in  Tukiafa,  s  and  p  of  the  Persian  become 
t  and  b,  as  in  tarband  for  tar-band,  literally 
bead-binder,  and  tarbiish  for  ear-posh,  or  head- 
cover.    The  Arabs  have  neither  p  nor  g  before  a, 
o,  Q,  and  ahrays  substitute  for  these  letters  k  and 
b:  thus  Ajgooptios,  an  Egyptian  (a Copt),  becomes 
Kibt 

PA.     Saxsk.    a  prince  or  chief. 

PAAK.    ]>UKH.,  Guj.,  HiRD.    Sharks'  fins. 

PAAL,  a  land  measure  in  the  Eastern  Archi- 
P^'igo*  ii^^  statute  mile. 

PAB.     HiKD.    A  fennent  for  beer,  etc 

PABAR,  a  river  of  the  Bashahir  state  of  the 
Psnjah,  flBid  to  rise  in  lake  Cbaramai,  near  the 
fiarenda  pass.  The  main  stream  emerging  from 
the  BaNBda  pass,  called  by  the  natives  *  Bfiren 
gfaati,'  ia  nanow  and  rocky,  presenting  a  series  of 
nsali  r^iids  above  Shergoan,  which  renders  the 
tJiaaport  of  timber  impracticaMe.  The  declivity 
of  the  Pibar  between  its  confluence  with  the 
Span  and  SheigDan  is  26i  feet  per  mile. — 

PABHI  HILLS,  a  range  of  hills  to  the  east  of 
Jhefana.  It  is  croawd  by  the  Ehori  pass,  6  miles 
to  tke  N.E.  oC  Basal,  and  by  the  Khsria  pass,  10 
miies  to  Hm  S.E.  of  Jbehnn.  The  range  stretches 
for  30  miles  from  the  neighbouriidod  of  Bhimbar 
to  Plasal,  and  is  not  more  than  500  feet  above  the 
river. — CmnnMghatfiy  Ane.  Oeog.  p.  16d. 

PABKA,  a  town  in  Bengal,  in  Jat.  2^  N.,  kng. 
»9»  17'  25"  E.,  on  both  banks  of  the  Ichhami^ 
It  is  the  chief  station  of  the  IVibna '  revenue 
^stiict,  in  the  Rajshahi  Xoch-Bahar  division, 
wiOi  a  pepoktkm  in  1872  of  1,211,594.  The 
people  avs  hisely  ol  ab<»iginal  descent,  but  have 
adopted  Mnhammadanism,  847,227;  Hinduism, 
361,314.  tlie  other  religions  having  Ghandal, 
50,126;  Sonri,  29,728;  ^ya,  26,948;  Bajpots, 
€64;  Kagmtfaa,  35,359.  In  1873,  the  people, 
by  the  landlords,  bioke  out  into  agrarian 


•  Abab. 

•  •  i» 
.    .    Gb. 

.     HiKD. 

.    .  Lat. 
.  Malat. 


Gossyphus  A 

Sepuddj,  •  . 
Kuflhtam,  .  . 
Goda  mahanel, 
Kushta, .  •  . 
Cbangaia,    .    , 


MtTiSAf.. 

•  Sanbk. 
.  Singh. 

Sybiac. 

•  .Til. 


PACHA,  Pasha,  or  Basha,  a  title  of  the 
TnioA  ooort  in  the  higher  grades,  equivaleat  of 
rieeioy.  JUte  mien  oi  Egypt  were  so  designated 
mil  the  titio  of  Khedive  was  bestowed.     . 

PACHA0.   P]a».^PU8iiTir^   Land  iirigated  by 


Kut-i-Hiiidi, . 

Kast-i-Arabi,  . 

Kiut,Kiutiu, 

Kat,  OopUta, 

CoBtas  Arabia, 

Puoha,  ;    .    .    .Malat.  I 

Pachak  is  a  fragrant  root,  so  designated  in  the 
pice-currents  of  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  whence 
It  is  exported  to  Canton,  being  highly  esteemed 
by  the  ChijieQe  as  an  incense.    It  is  the  Cossyphus 
Ancklandia,  and  a  native  of  Kashmir.    KuUi  is 
described  in  Persian  works  on  Materia  Medica 
with  Kust  as  the  Arabic,  Kushta  as  the  Syriac, 
and  Kustus  as  the  Greek  name.    Dr.  Royle  was 
only  able  to  meet  with  two  kinds  in  In<ua,  one 
called.  Kust -Hindi,  and  the  other  Kust-Arabi. 
These  efidenUy  refer  to  two  of  the  three  kinds  of 
costus  described  by  Diosoorides  as  the  Arabian, 
Indian,  and  Syriaa    There  can  be  little  doubt, 
therefore,  that  the  Kath  or  Padb^k  is  one  of 
the   kinds    of   costos   of    the   andents   which 
formed  an  ingredient  in  their  most  famous  com- 
pound  alezipharmic   confections,    such   as  the 
Theriacaand  the  Mithridatium.  It  was  also  highly 
esteemed  by  them  as  an  incense.    When  burned, 
it  yields  a  fine  smell.    The  Chinese  beat  it  into 
a  fine  powder,  which  they  bum  as  incense  in  the 
temples  of  their  gods.     Of  the  Pachak,  6697f 
bazar   mannds,   of   the   value  of  Bs.    99,903, 
were  exported  from  Calcutta  in  the  jear  1837-38. 
Dr.  Falconer  subsequently  found  it  growing  in 
great  abundance  all  round  the  elevated  summits  of 
Kashmir,  and  thought  it  could  be  produced  to 
an  unlimited  extent,  of  the  best  quality,  in  the 
Hinialsva  at  elevations  of  from  7500  to  9000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  that  the  Chur  mountain  alone 
might  be  brought  in  a  few  years  to  produce 
thousands  of  maunds  of  it.    He  introduoea  it  into 
the  Sahamnpur  Botanic  Garden,  and  named  it 
Ancklandia,  m  honour  of  Earl  Auckland.    It  is  a 
gregarious  herb,  6  or  7  feet  high.    Its  roots  are 
dug  up  in  September  or  October,  chopped  up  into 
pieces  from  2  to  6  inches  long,  and  ex|>orted 
without  further  prepvation  viA  the  Panjab  to 
Bombay,  whence  it  finds  its  wav  to  the  Bed  Sea, 
Persian  Gulf,  and  China,  another  portion  being 
sent  across  the  Sutlej  and  Jumna  to  Hindustan. 
In  Kashmir  the  cost  of  its  collection  and  transport 
to  a  mercantile  depdt  is  about  2s.  4d.  per  cwt : 
Irat  at  Juffadree  on  the  Jumna  it  has  increasea 
to  isbout  los.  9d.  or  238.  4d.  per  cwt,  and  in  the 
Chinese  ports  it  fetches  nesrJy  double  that  price 
the  cwt.    The  Chinese  attach  great  efficacy  to  it 
as  an  aphrodisiac.    The  imports  into  Canton  in 
1850  were  854  pikuls,  valtied  at  5150  dollars.    In 
y^klifnit  it  is  chiefly  used  for  the  protection  of 
bales  of  shawls  agidnst  insects. — KoyU's  Prod. 
Bes. ;  Royle' i  lU. ;  O'Sh. ;  Simmonds. 

PACHAMALAI,  or  Green  Mountains,  a  moun- 
tain range  in  Trichjnopoly  and  Salem  districts, 
Madns,Tymg  between  kt.  11°  10'  and  ir  24'  N., 
and  between  long.  78*'  33'  30"  and  78""  50^  £. 
.  PACHA-PAT.  Hind.  Marrobinm  odoratis- 
eimum,  white  horehound,  a  well-known  artide  in 
Bengal.  Its  jonroe  was  long  doubtful,  although 
extenldvely  used  hj  the  natives  of  the  countn^. 
The  druff  is  found  in  every  basar  almost  through- 
out Hinqustan. :  The  leaf  is  largely  imported  by 
M <^ul  merchants ;  it  is  used  as  an  ingredient  in 
tobacco  for  smoking,  and  for  scenting  the  hair  of 
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woawn ;  Um  tee&tial  oil  is  m  oomrnoa  \m  for 
impaiting  th^  peoaliar  f ragnmoe.  of  the  leaf  to 
dolbes  among  tne  sapexior  clasaee  of  lutiyes ;  the 
people  of  the  Peniosala  are  pecoliarlTloiulof  this 
pemime,  as  are  also  the  Roman  Catholic  iahabtt- 
anta  of  India  jgrenerally.— Cat  Ex.,  1862 ;  Wallich, 
Tr,  Med,  Phy.  Soc.  of  Cat,  1836 ;  O'Sk.  p.  493. 

PACHETE  HILl£,  leni^  105  miles,  breadth 
95,  lie  between  lat  22""  56'  and  23*"  54'  N.,  long. 
85''  46*  and  87''  10'  E.  North  part  deseribed  as 
marked  by  hills  from  400  to  600  feet  Aboat  lat 
W  85'  N.,  long.  85^  50^  E.,  a  moimiain,  eonjeotured 
at  from  2500  to  8000  feet  Coal  is  f oand  near 
Jeria,  lat  28*  44'  N.,  long.  86**  25'  E.,  and  iron 
ore  exists  at  a  short  distance.  The  chain  unites 
the  north  extremities  of  the  West  and  East  Qhats, 
and  forms  the  base  of  the  triangle  on  which  rests 
the  table-land  of  South  India.  By  the  Mogfanls, 
tiie  countiy  to  the  north  was  called  Hxadnstan,  and 
that  to  the  south  the  Dekhan. 

PACHI8I.  HiHD.  An  Indian  game,  ^yed 
with  cowry  riiells  on  a  board  or  cloth,  nsuatly  by 
four  persons,  each  of  whom  is  supplied  with  four 
wooden  or  ivoiy  cones,  which  are  called  ^got,' 
and  are  of  different  colours  for  distinction. 
Victory  consists  in  getthis  these  four  pieoes  safely 
through  all  the  squares  of  each  rectfl»|^  into  the 
vacant  place  in  die  centre, — ^the  difficulty  being 
that  the  advenaries  take  up  in  the  same  way  as 
pieces  are  taken  at  backgammon.  Moving  is 
regulated  by  throwing  cowries,  whose  apertares 
fafiing  uppermost  or  not,  affect  the  amount  of 
the  t&ow  by  certain  fixed  rales.— 7r.  JTmdL 

PACHMABHI,  a  plateau  in  the  Hoshangabad 
district  of  the  Central  Provinces,  round  which 
the  Chauradeo  Jata  Pahar  and  Dhupoarii  hills 
stand  sentinel;  it  is  about  8500  feet  high,  and 
2500  feet  above  the  plain  in  which  Sohagpur 
lies;  and  its  average  temperatore  is  probably 
from  seren  to  ten  degrees  lower  than  that  of 
t&e  valley,  lliere  are  siHne  interesting  ancient 
temples  at  Pachmarhi.  The  jungles  lying  all 
ilbout  the  base  of  the  range  bear  the  same  name, 
and  are  very  dense  to  the  east  and  west  of  it, 
with  a  great  profusion  of  fine  timber.  The  tem- 
perature is  n^riy  10*  F.  lower  (Aaaa  in  the  vaUey, 
and,  though  not  free  from  fever,  affoids  an  agree- 
able sanatorium.  Pachmarhi  ehief  ship  comprises 
24  villages,  in  the  heart  of  the  Ifabadeo  hills. 
The  chief  is  a  Kuiku  by  caste,  and  the  principal 
of  the  Bhopa  or  heredita^  guardians  of  die 
temple  on  toe  Mahadeo  him,  m  whieh  oi^Mcity 
he  receives  yearly  £75  in  Heu  of  pflgrim  tax,  less 
a  quit-rent  on  his  estate  iA  £2,  Iw — Imp.  Oaz. 

pACHODT,  a  waist-cloth  of  colourea  silk  and 
gold  andmlver  weaving. 

PACHWAI,  an  intoxicating  liquor  forming 
an  item  to  revenue.  It  is  made  either  from  maixe 
or  rice  or  sorghum.  The  grain  is  boiled  and 
spread  out  on  a  mat  to  cooL  It  is  then  mixed 
with  a  ferment  of  vegetables  called  bakar,  and 
kept  in  a  burge  earthen  vessel  for  some  days; 
warm  water  may  at  any  time  be  mixed  with  ity 
and  in  a  few  hours  it  ferments,  and  is  ready  for  use. 

PAOHYMA  OOCOS.    Fries. 
1Mtt-a-pho4a-nmp,  BimiL  ( FnMiag,  •    •    .    QHor. 

This  fungus  of  N.  America  and  E.  Asia  is  the 
hard  Tuckuioe  truffle,  used  in  China  as  a  diet 
article  and  as  a  medidne.  It  occurs  in  the  form 
of  large  tubers,  Taxying  in  toiie  up  to  a  psdt 
measure ;  has  a  oonngaied,  bliusldWi*lir9Wii  wd,  1 


and  consisting  internally  of  a  hard  starchy  sub- 
stance of  a  white  colour,  but  sometimes  tinged 
with  pale  red  or  brown,  especially  towards  the 
outside.  They  are  found  connected  with  Hviog 
fir  phmftatiims,  or  on  the  sites  of  old  ones,  and 
they  are  exported  to  India  and  elsewhere  aa 
China  root  Fu-ahin  is  another  kind  mentioned  ki 
books.  It  occurs  in  many  parts  of  Cfainay  in 
Japan  and  in  Shan-tuag,  also  in  S.  Carolina, 
where  it  is  called  Indian  bread.  In  China  it  is 
ground  up,  mixed  with  rice  flour,  and  made  into 
small  square  cakes,  which  are  hawked  about  in 
the  early  morning*  They  are  regarded  as  beneficial 
in  dyspeptic  oomplaintB.  P.  Hoelaa,  J<Wes.,  of 
Soudbong,  and  in  China,  is  a  laq^  truffle  of  very 
agreeable  flavour. — Smith ;  Ckimen  MaL  Med.; 
Von  Mueller, 

PACHYRmZUS  ANGULATUa    Rich. 
Dolidhos  bolbosiifl,  Linn.    \  Oaveara  baUMta,  S^mph. 
Shakr-aloo,     •    •    HoTD.  |  Tngi»maMH    •   of  Kaxilla. 

A  trailing  plant,  native  of  S.  America,  cultivated 
in  India  for  its  ecUble  tuberous  root.  It  is  like  a 
turnip  in  consistence  and  taste.  No  other  part 
of  the  plant  is  used  for  food,  bat  this  and  oida 
tilinfolia  furnish  coarse  sorts  of  grass  cloth  fibre. 
Bumphius  says  its  root,  ppoperly  prepared,  has 
been  considered  in  Amboyna  as  a  great  delicacy. 
-^AinfUe,  p.  249. 

PACH:niHYNCHI,  beautiful  beetiea  of  the 
Philippines,  veritable  living  jewelsi  gold  and 
green.    See  Beetles. 

PACIFIC  OCEAN  extends  between  Asia  and 
America,  and  is  upwards  of  10,000  miles  in 
breadth,  studded  with  islands.  When  Magellan 
entered  this  ocean,  throni^  the  strait  that  bears 
his  name,  he  sailed  three  months  and  twen^  days 
in  a  uniform  durectioii  to  the  north-weat  without 
discovering  land,  enjoying  such  naintemipted 
fine  weather,  with  fair  winds,  that  he  g»ve  it  the 
name  of  Pacific  On  one  side  of  the  equator  it  is 
called  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the  other 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  eastern  partof  thePicifichas  theEMter 
and  QooMs  Islands,  and  moving  fiuther  west  are 
the  ZiOw  or  Panmotn  Arobipeli^,  Sociefer  Arohi* 
nelago,  Mendana  or  Marquesas  group,  Cook  or 
Marvey  and  Austral  Islanasi  Gilbert  i^oypelago, 
numerous  islands  between  the  Low  and  uilbert 
Archipelagos,  Sandwich  Archipelago,  and  several 
islands  to  its  south,  SasMa  or  Navkator  gionp. 
Friendly  Archipelago,  Fiji  croup,  £Uice  group, 
Marshall  gnm,  New  H^ridei^  Santa  Crus 
group.  New  Caledonia,  Australia,  Louifliade, 
Salomon  Archipda^  New  Iielaml,  New  Britain, 
New  Quinea,  Admiraltf  group,  Carolnm  Archi«> 
pelagD,  Pelew  Islands,  TjarSna  Archipelago  or  Lad- 
ronea,  Bonin  or  Ariooispo  group,  Java,  Macsflsar, 
Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  many  ottMr  islvids  of  the 
Bastem  Archipelago  aehaiowledging  the  sopva* 
macy  of  the  Netherlanda. 

The  udaods  of  the  Bast  Pacific  extend  from 
New  Quinea  and  the  Phi]i]minai  to  within  2600 
miles  of  the  western  coast  cl  Amisriea,  and  from 
about  the  S2^  of  north  to  the  4r  cl  wmth 
latitude,— thus  over  200  degrees  of  longitude 
and  70  of  btitade,  or  over  a  fifth  pait  of  the 
earth's  surface.  On  the  west  are  tM  inuoner* 
aUe  islands  cl  the  Indiaa  Aroh^^eiage,  extendiBg 
from  Sumatra  to  New  QttiBsai  and  the  grtfti 
mnp  of  the  Phiippwea  Thef  ate  iahabitsd  by 
distinct  races  d  men,  as  the  Malayan,  the  hrowa 
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FaiynWiB,  Um  insular  N^^  of  mfrejdX  varieties, 
and  the  African  of  Hadajpaacar.  Of  these,  the 
Mfee  of  cmUaatioa  is  ao  various  that  some  are 
abiact  aavil^ea,  whila  others  have  nmde  a  reqiect- 
ahie  iwHigiow  in  tiie  weful  arts,  and  have  even 
allained  aoi^e  knowledge  of  lettenu 

The  liiovB  raee  of  the  Pacific  ooeopj  all  the 
iilaoda  faosa  tibe  Bandwieh  groim  ia  the  narthem 
bemi^iiiere  to  New  Zealand  in  the  aoathtfn^  and 
horn  tbe  Toqgft  jSKMto  in  the  west  to  Easter 
Island  in  the  east  The  Uack  nee  ocem>7  the 
Klanda  extending  £Eom  the  Fiji  to  New  Guinea, 
both  inclosivew  Certain  phyaioal  featurea  dis- 
ungiDBk  each  imsl  Those  with  bcown  oom- 
plexions  here  geneially  lank  hair  and  scanty 
bcawia,  and  apeiik  essentially  the  same  tongue, 
allhoiagh  divided  into  nma^  dialects;  while  the 
black  rsce,  mntahmng  several  varieties  of  men, 
sad  syaki^  aeveial  distLnet  languages,  have 
frialj  Mb  Boi  woolly  hair,  and  abnmlant  beards* 
Freaoh  Ulnffalists  call  the  ishaids  which  the 
Uaek  nos  oeei^y  Melanesia,  or  the  islands  of 
black  bma;  wbile  Polynesia  is  applied  to  the 
islands  peofded  by  the  brown  raee.  Intenaizturs 
has  oeooRed  between  the  black  and  brovn  races 
St  tbeir  pooate  of  junction;  300  miles  across  the 
trade  wind,  firasa  the  Fiji  Islands  to  the  Tonga 
ififauids*  beli^g  a  voyage  ol  no  dlfliculty  to  »  mari- 
time  people.  The  PolynesiaDS,  or  brown*skinned 
race,  have  been  sgun  anbdivided  into  Micro- 
nesiana  and  Po^iefians  nroper.  The  former 
oeom  tbe  Pelew,  Oaioline,  Marianne,  and  Tarawa 
lalandi^  end  the  latter  the  Sandwich,  Navigator's, 
Mainfnaaii,  Tongm  Sodsty  Islands,  the  Dangerous 
Azdunelego,  Easter  Island,  and  New  Zealand* 
The  Micwowcsiann  are  distanffoiahed  from  the 
Polynemans  proper  by  their  low  stature,  their 
laagoi^ge^  Mcmgetian  conf  onuation,  and  absence 
of  tbe  ayakem  ol  Tvpa  or  Tabu.  Ethnologists 
ilMlniaiiiil  the  opinion  that  the  Polynesians 
eie  iqprang  horn  the  Malay  family  of  tbe 
iBoe  ;  and  Mr.  Hale,  the  beet  authority  on 
the  iiiigiBliuila  of  the  PolynesiaDS,  is  of  opbioo 
the*  the  Hsmos  or  Navigator's  Islands  were  irst 
and  theft  from  tbea  all  the  other  Poly 
iriseda  were  peopled.  For  ages  Malay 
flaeta  beve  hahitnaliy  resorted  to  the  northern 
oaaelaeCAttitBalietol&sh.  Althoagh  ignorant  of 
the  enanpeaa,  tbe  Polynesians  bad  names  for  the 
faidinal  pebilB,  and  steer  by  the  stars,  and  it 
wee  Ibie  gmnd  psincmle  of  seleoting  a  course 
wbacb  bie«8fat  tbe  lub^  fleet  to  Navigator's 


1km  ittaaiaa  of  some  Hindu  and  Jewish 
aawing  the  New  Zealand  branch  ol  the 
Piijiiiajan  nee,  and  the  entire  absenoe  ai  any- 
tfaiwg  like  Mehanwaadanenatoste,  it  is  inferred  that 
tbe  Mabi^  migratien  £rom  tbe  Indian  Archipelago 
toPoiynasia  tooknlaee  after  tbe  Hindu  innuence 
began  to  pievail  tibece,  and  before  the  arrival  of 
tbe  Mtibewimidae  traders  and  settleas  from  Arabia^ 
unioelas  wave  established  in  Java  in  theflnt 
eller  Chrjst.  But,  aocoiding  to  Javanese 
Ae  tek  airivai  of  tbe  Hindus  in  the 
hdiaaaAeeimwJagefroBa  Western  India  oeconed 
afaoel  aJDk  oOOf  end  ibe  Mnhammadan  tradition 
tetbeAtebigalsi^  bqganJeJLD.  1278.  The  date 
sftbsbMlflHniionispsbbablyeor^  that  ol 
tba  ffisAe^  Deng  neve  diataiiti  ia  unoertain. 
Fiaaa  Ihane  ive  gteat  eteaifts,  iiie  inlened  tbs* 
«e  Mriar  ■Msatoia  ol  tba  P«4yneeiMia.lelfc  the 


Indian  Arehipelago  soon  after  the  oommence- 
ment  of  the  Christian  era. 

No  trace  of  a  written  character  has  been  found 
in  tbe  wide  extent  of  the  islands  of  tbe  Pacific. 
Most  of  them  are  probably  too  small  to  haT9 
f  uraisbed  a  population,  at  once  sufficiently  numer- 
ous and  oonoentrated,  to  generate  the  amount  of 
eivilisation  requisite  for  the  purpose. 

The  lu8t(»y  of  the  nations  aJong  the  soutbem 
borders  d  Asia  hss  in  every  &a  exercised  some 
influence  on  the  Archipelago^  and  the  importance 
of  the  international  ionuenoes  of  the  Aronipelagd 
itself  nuMT  be  supposed  from  the  drcumstanoe, 
that  whue  some  writem  have  derived  Malayan 
civilisation  from  an  original  souroe  in  Menang- 
kaban,  others  have  referred  it  to  Java,  and  others 
to  Celebes;  whilst  two  of  Ibe  ablest,  Mr.  Marsden 
and  Mr.  Gtawf  urd,  have  endeavoured  to  exhume  a 
great  nation  whose  civilisation  preceded  the  Java- 
nese, the  Malayan,  and  the  Bogis,  and  impressed 
itself  more  or  less,  not  onlv  on  the  Archipelago^ 
bnt  over  all  Polynesia.  And  the  learned  now 
reeognise  ^t  a  great  oontinenk  with  peculiar 
forms  of  animal  life,  once  lay  in  the  sea  between 
Madagascar  and  the  Archipelago. 

In  tbe  Pacific  Ooean,  a  westerly  current  fills 
the  whole  breadth  ol  the  tropical  sone,  from  the 
coast  of  America  to  that  of  Australia  and  the 
Indian  Archipebga  The  cold  Peruvian  stream 
flows  with  great  rapidity  along  the  shores  of 
Chili  and  Peru,  and  takes  a  westerly  direction  on 
leaching  the  neighbourhood  of  the  line.  It  has 
everywhere  a  remaikably  low  temperature  com* 
parative  to  the  latitude.  After  the  cunent  has 
assumed  a  westerly  direction,  its  mean  tempera- 
ture does  not  exceed  20*6°  B.,  but  as  it  advances 
towards  the  west  its  temperature  gradually  rises 
to  27''  or  28°  B.  On  the  western  banks  ol  the 
Paeifie,  tbe  equatorial  stream  divides  into  several 
branches.  Part  of  its  waters  flow  to  tbe  south,  a 
greater  quantity  penetrates  through  tbe  channels 
of  the  South  Asiatic  Archipelago  mto  tbe  Indian 
Ocean,  tbe  remainder  turns  to  the  north-east,  on 
the  oonflnes  of  the  Chinese  Sea,  leaves  the  eastern 
ooast  ol  tbe  Japanese  iskuda,  and  then  spreads  its 
warm  waters  under  the  inflnsnos  of  north-westerly 
winds  over  the  northern  part  of  the  Pacific.. 
Then  the  Japanese  stream  pUys  here  the  same 
part  as  theGulf  Stream  in  tbe  Atlantic,  and  exerts 
a  similar,  though  less  mighty,  influence  over  the 
eUmate  ol  the  west  ooast  of  America,  as  it  is 
neither  so  UtfSP  i^'  ^o  warm,  and  having  to 
traverae  a  wider  ocean,  in  higher  latitudes, 
natimdly  loses  more  of  its  heat  daring  the 
passsge.—* CVov/ar^tf  Af  a^c^  Die.;  Logan  in  J,  Ind, 
Arch.^  1S48-1858;  Hartwig;  Captain  ElpMnstme. 
Enkine'B  Western  Pacific,  p.  448;  Marsden; 
WUkes'  Narrative;  I^UrviUe^e  Vojfoget;  dqHain 
Blackwood^ s  Swrvw, 

PACKHAN  BETD.  Hihd.  of  Kangra.  A  root 
obtained  from  Tibet,  bdieved  to  be  an  antidote 
for  opium,  and  used  as  such  in  cases  of  poiaoning 
by  that  dbruff,  either  in  powder,  in  doMB  of  15 
grains,  or  in  mfusion.— -Cat.  Sx. 

PAD  or  Pand,  as  Yasarapad,  Nnndepad,  Mund- 
lapad,  written  in  Tamil  Padagai,  is  a  cluster  of 
Gottagea,  aitnated,  for  the  convenience  of  farmers,* 
at  aome  durtance  from  the  village  to  wfaicb  they 
bekmi^  It  is  tbe  same  word  seemingly  as  the 
BengS^  Para,  a  viAage,  orjpart  of  a  village  or  town, 
and  used  in  Bengal  as  a  raffix,as  in  Qonlpara. 


St 


FADiSI. 


PADMANI. 


PAD^I,  aa  ancient  pastoral  people,  tribatary 
to  Darius,  sapposed  to  have  been  somewhere  in 
India,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Granges,  and  who, 
according  to  Herodotus  (Thalia  lit.  c  99),  eat 
thdr  aged  relatives.    See  natta. 

PADAL,  Pathadi,  Pardhan,  or  Deeai,  is  a  Gond 
tribe  who  are  the  bards  or  religious  counsellors 
of  the  upper  classes  of  Gonds.  From  these  has 
sprung  a  half-caste  tribe  who  speak  Mahrati, 
and  occupy  themselves  in  spinning  thread  and 
pladng  on  wind  instruments. 

r ADAM  IB  the  term  by  which  the  races  desig- 
nate themselves,  whom  the  Assamese  name  Bor 
and  Bor-AlxH'.  The  Bor  occupy  the  mountains 
to  the  north  of  the  Brahmaputra  river,  in  about 
lat  27^  12'  N.,  and  long.  94**  to  97°  E.,  on  the 
west  or  right  bank  of  the  Dihong  river,  on  the 
southern  face  of  the  Himalayas,  on  the  borders  of 
Tibet  and  China.  They  dwell  to  the  south  of 
the  Bor-Abor,  and  their  chief  town  is  Membu. 
Higher  up  are  the  Bor-Abor,  whose  capital  is 
S^ong,  of  about  800  houses ;  they  are  polyan- 
drous,  it  being  not  uncommon  for  an  Abor  woman 
to  have  two  husbands,  brothers,  living  under  one 
roof.  They  do  not  eat  beef,  but  hunt,  and  eat 
the  flesh  of  the  wild  buffalo.  They  are  more 
powerful  than  the  Bor.  Their  bachelors  live  in 
the  Morang,  a  large  building  in  the  centre  of  the 
village  for  the  reception  of  strangers,  and  in  tins 
custom  they  resenoible  some  of  the  Archioelago 
races.  They  sacrifice  to  deities  of  the  wooois  and 
hills.  Numbers  of  these  people  are  also  found  on 
the  shores  of  the  two  great  northern  branches  of 
the  Brahmaputra  river.  When  first  known,  they 
made  periodical  descents  on  the  plains.  Bor 
means  tribute;  hence  Abor, 'free  from  tribute; 
and  the  Padam  are  so  arranged  into  the  payers 
and  non-payers  of  tribute.  They  carry  bows  and 
arrows,  some  of  which  are  poisoned.  Their  dress 
is  made  of  the  bark  of  the  Udhal  tree,  Bor  is 
also  said  to  mean  *  great,*  and  we  find  the  term  of 
Bor  Ehamti  employed.  The  Bor-Abor  race 
dwell  on  the  north  of  the  Abor,  occupying  the 
mountains  on  the  north  of  the  Brahmaputra  river, 
in  lat.  28°  N.,  and  long.  95°  £.,  to  the  west  of  the 
Dihong  river. — IndianAnnals;  Lathamfs  Ethnology; 
Aitcheion.    See  Abor ;  India. 

PADANG.  Malay.  A  plant,  probably  the 
Pandanus  odoratissimus,  usea  in  the  Archipelago 
for  making  mats. 

PADAITG  islands,  seven  in  number,  He  on 
the  west  coast  of  Sumatra.  Padang  is  the  chief 
settlemtfit  of  the  Dutch  on  the  west  coast  of 
Sumatra. 

PAD  BAHERA.  Hind.  A  mushroom  of  the 
Panjab,  said  to  produce  insensibility.— Pou^e/i. 

PAD-DAN.  BuRH.  In  Amherst,  a  timber 
used  for  making  drums  and  musical  instruments. 
It  is  a  kind  of  lid  sanders-wood. — Cat.  Ex, 

PADDANATTU  PILLAIYAR,  a  rich  Chetty 
merchant,  who  lived  at  Kaveripatnam  about  the 
17th  centujT.  He  acquired  great  wealth  by  trad- 
ing with  Cfeylon.  One  dayv  in  his  absence,  a 
Saiva  mendicant  asked  akns  from  his  wife,  but 
was  refused.  The  b€«gar  left  a  little  slip,  to  be 
given  to  her  husband,  containinff  these  words, 
'Mind  that  even  a  needle  with  a  broken  eye  will 
not  follow  thee  in  thy  last  day/  Pad<£mattn 
Pfllaiyar  then  became  an  asoetio,  and  wandered 
aboot^  visiting  Saiva  tempLes,  andoomposing  verses 
in  their  lionour. 


PADDT.    Anolo-Malay.    Oryca  saftiva. 

Bhatt,    .    .   6uJ.,  HiNiX  I  Nellu, 

Padi, liALAT.  I  Yadln, 

Unhusked  rice,  whether  growing  or  out,  before 
thrashing,  or  before  the  grain  is  separated.  The 
Malays,  uke  the  other  people  of  S.E.  A8ia»  have 
many  varieties  of  rice,  as  Adan-padi,  Jinjang- 
padi,  Jondio-padi,  Kappa-padi,  Badin-padi,  Saon- 
ENW-padi,  Sampangan-padL 

PADDY  BIRDS,  an  egret;  so  named  from 
Padi,  Malay,  rice,  because  they  often  fish  In  rice 
fields.    See  Birds ;  Cranes ;  Egret 

PADEEN,  a  race  of  IchthyophagistB  dweHipg 
near  the  Indus,  whom  Herodotus  deacribea  aa 
hunters,  and  eating  raw  flesh ;  it  is  most  probdUe 
he  had  heard  of  the  class  twmed  Paidi,  the  Luuiera 
and  fowlers  to  this  day  of  India. — 7W*  TV.  p.  147. 

PADEWAHKAN.  The  trade  of  the  Bug£s  with 
New  Guinea  and  the  Eastern  Islands,  and  the 
trepang  fishery  on  the  north  coast  of  Austialia, 
are  carried  on  chiefly  in  vessels  called  Padewahkan. 
These  leave  Macassar  and  the  other  parts  of  Celebes, 
for  the  Eastern  Islands,  during  the  westerly  mon- 
soon, returning  with  the  S.E.  trade  wind. 

PADI.  Karn.,  Tah.  ;  also  Pari  In  MJadraa,  a 
measure  of  capacity  =  |th  of  a  maieal,  oontaimng 
93*752  cubic  inches,  or  about  8  lbs.  6  oc  of  water. 
It  is  the  same  as  the  nali.  It  is  also  a  meaanre  of 
weight  equal  to  100  palam  or  125  oz.  avoirdnpois. 
As  a  measure  of  capacity,  8  oUuk  make  1  paoL 

PADIKASU,  a  native  of  Kalandai,  who  was  one 
of  the  court  poets  of  Keffunatha  Setupati  of  Bam- 
nad,  A.D.  1686-1723.  EUs  principal  work,  Ton- 
damandala  Satakam,  contains  lOOstansas  in  pnise 
of  the  Tonda  countxy. 

PADIVIL  KOLOM,  a  round  tank  of  Ceylon  of 
great  dimensions. 

PADKA,  the  engraving  of  the  soles  of  two  fiset 
on  the  top  of  a  tombstone,  to  maik  the  tomb  or 
samdi  of  a  Gosam.  It  is  also  called  Charnpad 
and  Paglan.  Paduka,  footorints  of  a  Jaina  priest 

PADMA.  Sansc  The  lotos,  Ndnmbinm 
speciosum.  Padma  devi,  also  PadmavMit  oonsoct 
of  Vishnu,  a  title  of  the  goddess  LakshmL  Padiaa- 
nabba-swami,  a  name  of  Nazayana  in  the  Malealam 
country.  Padmasana,  a  lotus  seat.  Padma-wan, 
the  sacred  lily  lake  of  the  Hindus. 

PADMANABHAM,  a  village  in  the  VifligH>«tam 
district,  Madras  presidency,  situated  in  ht.  17*^  58' 
N.,  long.  83*'  19'  E.,  near  the  fort  of  Bhnlinatam 
PopuUtion  (1871),  558.  It  is  a  place  of  rdigioas 
ana  historic  interat,  containinff  a  large  endowed 
Hindu  temple  of  much  local  celefarity,  and  mark- 
ing the  scene  of  a  decisive  battk  fought  between 
Yiziaram  Raj  of  Vhdanagaram  and  Ookmel 
Prendergast's  force,  on  the  lOth  of  Jmie  17M. 
Yixiaram  Rai  was  defeated,  and  fell  with  moat  of 
the  principal  chiefs  of  the  country. — Iwtp.  Gaz. 

PADMANI,  dauriiter  of  Hamir  SankJAeGhauban 
raja  of  Ghitor  in  we  Idth  century.  She  was  v«ry 
beautiful,  and  was  married  to  Bhun-a,  vodB  of  the 
young  prince  Lakum-si  of  Ghitor,  and  prateetor  of 
the  Imifldom  during  his  minori^.  In  1875,  fifaim- 
si  was  lured  into  the  camp  of  Ala-ud-Din,  who 
had  oondueted  alongunsueoessfnlatege,  and  then 
made  prisoner,  but  was  promiaed  release  if  he 
would  deliver  up  Padmani.  Padmanl,  after  eon- 
snltation,  feigned  compKanee,  and  was  sent  oat 
with  seven  hundred  covered  litters,  eaeh  of  whidi 
contained  an  armed  wanrior.  At  the  kit  interview 
allowed  to  the  husband  and  wife,  BhiB-ai  eaeaped 
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PADM A  PURANA. 


PAGAN. 


uKkr  the  eorer  of  the  warriors,  who  had  to  fight  I  phyaiciiuis  for  weakness,  palpitation,  and  asthma, 


their  way,  and  mostly  feU,  and  Ala-nd-Din  re- 
tned.  Ala-nd-Din  retiimed  in  a.d.  1303,  and  the 
Mewar  people,  despairing  of  aaccess,  resolTed 
OB  the  nte  of  Johar.  In  this  aO  their  wives,  to 
the  nmnber  off  several  thousands,  were  led  to 
•ubtemmeaD  fires,  Padmanicloaing  the  train.  Her 
name  is  hallowed  in  Rajput  song, — her  beauty, 
aecompliriiments,  and  destruction. 

PADMA  PURANA,  a  relimons  book  of  the 
Hindos.  It  contains  56,000  slokas  or  stansas.  It 
is  in  five  khanda  or  books,  via.  the  Sreshti-khanda, 
iriueh  treats  of  creation ;  Bhumi-khanda,  on  the 
euth;  Swarga-Uumda,  on  heaven;  Patala-khanda, 
on  the  leoiona  below  the  earth ;  and  the  IJttara  or 
list  khanda.  The  tone  is  strictly  Y aishnava,  and  in 
the  hst-named  section  Siva  and  Parvati  join  in 
wonhipping  Yiahnu. — Dcwson. 

PADOMAN.  Mal/ly.  A  compass;  the  word 
IB  abo  written  Padoman,  Pandoman*,  Panduman. 

PADOUK.  BuRM.  Pterocaipos  dalbeigioides, 
ilw  P.  IndieoB.  Several  expenments  have  been 
nnde  in  the  ordnance  department  of  Madras  to 
aacotain  its  fitnees  for  gun  carriages.  From  its 
large  aise,  its  even  grain,  rendering  it  susceptible 
of  a  high  polish,  and  beauty  of  cdonr  and  pattern, 
it  a^wars  to  be  well  smted  to  the  manufacture  of 
articlea  of  f unuturei 

PADRI,  a  Portuguese  titulary  name  given  to 
the  religions  teachers  of  all  faiths,  to  the  Protestant 
and  Romish  cleigvmen,  and  in  Sumatra  to  the 
Mubammadan  teadbers  of  Acheen.  These  last  are 
duefiy  Malavs  of  the  Menangkabao  states,  of  the 
interior  of  Sumatra,  who  for  many  years  opposed 
the  advance  of  the  Dutch,  but  are  now  chiefly 
oongregatedinAfdieen.  The  Padhrai  of  the  Bom- 
hay  nie  of  India  is  a  levied  tax  or  fee  for  the 
Diabaiaj  and  guro,  presented  at  their  visits. 

PADSHAC  Hind.  A  kinff,  equivalent  to  the 
AiaUe  suHaa ;  Padshahi,  royal;  Padshah-zada,  a 
prince;  also  written  Pacha,  Paaha,  Basha. 

PADSHAH  SALEP,  a  commercial  term  for  a 
drag  lately  imported  from  Bombay  into  Endaad. 
Iti  aooree  is  unknown,  and  anpposed  by  Dr.  Bird- 
wood  to  be  the  root  of  Aqwraffus  adsoendens. 

PADUA  GURDWA,  a  smifi  communi^  of  un- 
tmoed  omin  in  the  mountainB  of  Udakind,  in 
Wertem  Uvah,  in.  Ceylon,  who  profess  Muham- 
Bsdanism,  but  conform  to  Kandyan  customs. 

PiBCILONEUBON  PAUCIFLORUM.  Bedd. 
Pndangalli,  Tax.  A  tree  abundant  on  banks  of 
riven  on  the  Soath  Tinnevelly  and  Travancore 
BUHmtains,  up  to  nearly  4000  feet  It  yields  a 
nhnUe  hard  reddish  timber,  which  is  used  for 
building  and  other  purpooes,  and  for 
sticka— BnUbflw,  FL  Sylv.  p.  9d. 

P£D£RIA  FGSTIDA.    Unn. 


Apoojnnm  foetidnm.  Bur. 
Savirela  ofaettn,     »    TsL. 


PiychuiUia  vohihflfcij  Boxbm 

GMdho-bkadhiiii, .  Bmro. 
Ondhafi,.    .    •    .Hum. 

Glows  in  Beunsl  and  pemnanlar  India.  It  has 
a  veiy  offensive  netid  smell,  and  the  roots  are  used 
M  an  emetic.— i2ox6.  L  p.  683. 

P^OMIA  plants  were  formerly  in  great  repute 
M  a  medicine ;  and  Diosoorides  gives  16  names 
bjidiioh  the  drag  was  known* 

Pwmia  oorallina,  Ud-sakp,  Himd.,  is  one  of 
the  Paonia  ol  Diosooiides.  Its  root  occurs  as 
irr^gidsc,  Ihltened,  woody  masses,  with  a  brown- 
iihepidsnnis,  ai^  fibrous,  with  numerous  fissures 
ndiiMDg  from  the  centre.    It  is  used  by  native 


and  to  fasten  round  the  neck  of  children  to  pre- 
vent asthma.  Root  believed  to  be  antispasmodic 
and  to  stimulate  the  secretion  of  milk  and  menses. 
It  is  said  to  become  more  efficacious  the  longer  it 
is  kept. 

PsBonia  moutan,  Mau-tan,  Chin.,  a  native  of 
China,  is  a  shrub,  of  which  several  varieties,  with 
beauttful  whitish  flowers  stained  with  pink,  are 
now  in  British  gardens.  The  Peonia  papaveracea 
has  a  broad  crimson  stain  at  the  base  of  each 
petal.  It  sprouts  so  early  in  the  spring,  that  if 
exposed  to  the  sun,  it  is  very  liable  to  be  cut  off 
by  the  late  frosts  of  England.  A  very  dwarf  kind 
(apparently  a  distinct  species)  has  finely-cut  leaves, 
and  flowers  of  a  dark  velvety  purple,  like  the 
Tuscany  rose.  This  the  Chinese  call  the  black 
moutan,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  which 
lindley  named  PsBonia  atio-sanguinea.  Another 
kind,  called  tse,  or  purple,  has  double  flowers  of  a 
large  size ;  this  is  probably  the  variety  repented  to 
hare  1000  petals,  and  which  is  said  to  exist  only 
in  the  garden  of  the  emperor.  The  third,  called 
Ian,  or  blue,  is  a  lilac  variety,  with  flowers  oi  the 
colour  of  Wistaria  Sinenris.  There  are  others  of 
various  shades  of  purple,  perfectly  distinct  from 
those,  and  equally  fine.  The  double  whites  are 
also  numerous  and  handsome.  The  largest  of 
these  Dr.  Lindley  has  named  P.  giobosa,  but  there 
are  four  or  five  others  nearly  as  large  and  double. 
Some  of  them  have  a  slight  lilac  tinge,  which 
gives  a  riohnesB  to  the  colour.  The  most  ezpen* 
sive  is  one  caUed  wans,  or  yeUow,  by  the  Chinese ; 
it  is  a  straw-coloured  varie^,  rather  pretty,  but 
not  BO  handsome  as  some  of  the  others. 

Pnonia  rubra. 
Cfaih-ehoh-yoh, .    •  Chik.  I  Ohaen-ehoh, .    •    .  Chik. 
Tiau-chih,     ...      „     | 

Its  root  is  used  in  Chinese  medicine  as  a  carmi- 
native.— Smith ;  Fortune's  Wanderings^  p.  821 ; 
RiddeU;  Eng,  Cyc, ;  Poicell, 

PAG.  Guj.,  Hind.,  Mahr.  A  foot,  a  foot- 
mark. It  is  variously  used  and  combined  to  mean 
intdligence,  search.    Paggi,  a  searcher. 

PAGADAPU  CHETTU.    Tel. 
Melantheaarhamnoidea,^.  I  P.  retioalatua,  Pdr, 
Phyllanthus  vitia  lAoatL,  B,  \  Bmpiinigadit,  .    .    Tkl. 

The  Bsme  name  is  also  given  to  some  others 
with  red  berries,  as  P.  turiSnatns^  etc,  and  like- 
wise to  Sethia  Indica,  the  Telugu  name  of  which 
Roxburgh  assinis  to  If.  tnrbinata. 

PAGAH.  fiiND.,.  Mahb.  -  State  soldiers,  house- 
hold troops ;  any  body  of  horse  undnr  a  com- 
mander. 

PAGAN,  a  ruined  Burmese  town,  in  kL  21^  10' 
N.,  long.  94""  34'  E.  Captain  Yule  found  the  details 
of  its  a^shitecture  of  Hindu  origin ;  and  it  is  known 
that  Anoratba  Saumen,  when  he  establi/died 
Buddhism  in  Pagan,  built  all  its  paoodsa  and 
temjdes  after  the  exact  models  of  those  then, 
existing  in  Thatung  or  Satuug,  of  the  same  sise, 
and  in  the  same  order.  Such  is  the  testimony  of 
Talaing  tradition,  and  he  believes  of  Taking 
history*  The.  name  of  this  town  is  also  written 
Paghan,  and  it  was  a  royal  city  about  A.D.  700. 
The  remains  of  800  to  1000  Buddhist  temj^ 
are  to  be  seen,  the. most  remarkable  being  the 
AwAwHa^  Tha-pin-yaorThai-pin-yu,  Ganda-Paien, 
and  Dhamayangyee. 

Oauda'Pakn  signifies  the  throne  of  Gaudanuk 
Hdg^t,  180  feet    It  is  cruciform  in  plaO|  and  is 
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very  conBdeaoiu  in  approftdung  Pagan  from  the 
sottthwanL  It  has  numerotis  pLnnadEea  and  a  tall 
central  apire;  it  is  aeen  gliatening  with  ita  white 
lEktuoco-liKe  plaater  far  down  the  Irawadi  riyer, 
naiog  like  a  dim  viaion  of  Milan  cathedral  It  ia 
compact  in  stnictare,  and  elevated  in  proportion  to 
ii£  bulk.  It  has  a  maaaive  baaement,  with  porehes, 
and  liuDg  above  in  a  pjsramidal  gradation  of 
terracea,  crowned  by  a  npm  Tee.  fWm  the  top 
of  the  terrace,  jofit  below  the  spire,  ia  a  fine 
preapeot  of  the  vaat  field  of  ndned  temptea,  atretch« 
>pg  north-eaat  and  south-weat. 
',  The  Ananda  temple  is  anppoaed  to  have  bem 
built  about  the  time  of  the  Norman  oonqueat 
Ananda  means  the  Infinite.  The  plan  of  the 
bnildiog  ia  a  square  of  nearly  200  feet,  having  on 
eaeh  edde  a  projecting  veatibule,  which  converta  it 
into  a  perfect  Greek  eroaa.  Theae  veatibulea  are 
iower  in  perpendicular  height  than  the  body  of 
the  ten^ie,  which  rises  to  85  feet  in  two  pairs  of 
.windows.  Above  this  rise  six  aucceaaive  terraces, 
d&minifihing  as  they  ascend,  connected  by  carved 
converging  roofs,  the  last  teirace  just  affording 
space  enough  for  *tbe  spire  which  crowna  the 
edifice.  The  gilded  Tee  capa  the  whole  at  a 
Jkeight  of  168  feet  above  the  ground.  The  outer 
comdor  ia  pooled  with  a  continuous  flying  buttress 
abutting  on  to  the  massive  outer  walls. 

Thai''pin''yUj  or  Omniscient,  is  the  second  great 
tempJe  of  P%9[*09  <u^d  is  stated  to  have  been  built 
about  A.D.  1100.  It  fonns  a  maasy  square  edifice 
of  200  feet  on  each  aide,  rising  to  a  hieigfat  of  210 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  characteristic  of  the 
Thai*pin-yu  is  the  elongation  of  the  building,  before 
any  considerable  diminution  of  i^read  takes  place, 
and  also  the  position  of  the  principal  Bhrine»  which 
irtanda  high  above  the  ground..  There  is  first  a 
spacious  two-atoreyed  basement,  similar  to  that  of 
the  Ananda,  then  two  receding  terraces,  but  here 
the  usual  gradation  is  interrapted.  The  third 
terrace,  instead  of  rising  by  terraces,  1U»  the 
cthera,  projects  at  one  leap  aloft  to  a  height  of 
some  60  feet  in  a  truly  masaive  and  stap^idous 
cubical  donjon,  elongated  again  at  the  top  by  a 
renewal  of  the  pyramidal  gradation  of  terraces, 
and  the  usual  cuLmnating  spire.  Colonel  Fytche 
j(p.  81)  suggests  that  there  was  an  Upper  Pagan, 
near  Pagoung,  and  a  Lower  Pagan,  in  iai.  21^  12' 
N.,  on  the  banks  of  the  IrawadL-^JFenTiMOfi,  p.  618; 
Yuki  Fyk^^,  80. 

PAGGI.  MIND.,  from  Pag,  a  foot  A  village 
aervant  in  Gujerat  and  the  N.W.  of  India,  who 
traces  thieves  by  their  footprints.  Mr.  Elphinstone 
(p.  192)  relates  that  one  was  employed  to  pursue 
a  man  who  had  carried  off  theuate  bdonging  to 
a  regiment  mess  at  Eaira.  He  tracked  him  to 
Ahmadabad,  12  mc  14  miles,  lost  him  among  the 
well-trodden  streets  of  that  city,  but  retovered 
his  ivaoes  on  reaching  the  o^i)06ite  gate,  and, 
though  long  foiled  by  the  fngitive'a  running  up 
the  water  of  a  rivulet,  he  at  last  came  up  with 
Mm,  and  recovered  the  property,  after  a  chaae  of 
from  20  to  SO  miles.  The  akill  of  many  of  the 
paggi  in  Gu|erai  is  remadnble.  They  meaanra 
.with  a  string  everr  trace  of  the  improaaon  of  the 
foot,  and  niake  obaerrationa  with  a  sense  whkh 
fffactice  rendoBa  veiy  acute.  The  moment  the 
pbjeoi  of  their  punauit  is  traced  to  a  village,  the 
strinff  and  all  tlie  remarks  are  deUveted  to  its 
paggiy  who  )Minues  the  chase  till  he  finds  the  thief 
IT  tnar^breiy  or  till  halodgis  him  in  another  village 


In  the  Jhalawar  district,  the  property  stolen  or 
the  thief  must  be  produced,  and  the  paggi  who 
trace  the  pag  or  lootprinta  are  there  tiie  tnoat 
f  amoua.  In  Sind,  also,  the  pag^  was  akiiled.  A 
chapraaai,  who  had  gone  off  with  a  cottnderablo 
sum  of  money,  waa  traced  by  faia  pag  from  Kotrae 
to  Bahulpur,  where  he  waa  arreated,  bronghi 
back,  and  punished  for  the  theft  BuickhMdt 
relates  some  curiods  facta  concerning  the  aagacity 
of  the  Aiaba  in  tracing  of  footsteps  or  ath'r,a  talent 
which  they  aeem  to  poaaeas  in  common  with  the 
free  Indiana  of  America,  with  tilkis  difference, 
that  in  the  American  woods  the  impcctBioii  is 
made  upon  grass,  in  Arabia  upon  sand^-^l^.  TV. 
iL  p.  176 ;  Elphin.  p.  192 ;  JfoZcofm,  Cent  India. 

PAGLAK.  HurD.  The  seulptured  sc^es  of 
feet  on  the  tombstones  of  Saddhu  Hindus. 

PAGODA. 

Tie-dee,  Po-ys, 
Bhoo-tm,  Po-rah, 
KoU,  .... 


Bdbic. 

Tam. 


DewHl,    ... 
But^kadah^ .    .    «      ,< 
Bat-khana,  Marat,     „ 


TTbdu. 


This  is  a  tenn  by  which  Europeans  deeisnata 
the  religious  templea  of  the  Hindus  and  BndSusis 
of  India,  Further  India,  China,  and  Japan.  Tha 
pagodas  of  Hindus  and  Buddhists,  and  the 
mosques  and  tombs  of  Muhammadans,  are  ol  im- 
portance in  the  ardiiteotural  history  of  these 
countries,  beinff  numerous,  and  almost  the  sole 
structures  whidi  have  survived  throu^^  ite  re- 
volutions of  dynasties  and  religions^  The  name 
haa  been  variously  derived,-~from  Muhammadan 
authority,  aa  But-kada,  from  But,  an  idoU  and 
Kada,  a  temple.  It  may  have  been  applied  in  the 
8.  of  India  nom  Dhatugarbha  or  DA  and  Oopa, 
a  Buddhiat  ahiine,  a  relic  raoeptade*  It  may 
alao  be  from  Pe  or  Pei,  Tail,  a  devilt  and  GumH, 
Tbl.,  a  temple.  Some  of  the  Hindu  and  Buddhist 
temples  are  magnificent  The  meet  costly  nagoda 
in  &itish  India  is  that  built  1^  Bunul  Bsn  on  a 
spur  of  the  AravalU  mountains.  The  site  cost 
sixty  lakhs  to  level,  and  it  %o6k  f ourtaen  yeacs  in 
building,  at  a  cost  of  dighteen  kior  of  nqpoes, 
perfaapsin  all  twenfy  millioiis steriiag;.  The  won 
celebrated  of  those  of  peninaniar  India  ac«  at 
Achaveram,  GheUnffibnun,  ConjeveMm,  Jaganath, 
Seringham,  Tripati,  Trivadi,  YerdaGhellum,  and 
Wariore.  Trinomallyis222leethighL  The  whole 
exterior  of  many  of  the  largest  ^  the  Bumese 
pagodaa  (Buddmst)  is  gilt  In  the  canitalt  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  elaborate  knyoiuigB  or 
priests'  housesars  covered  with  the  richest  andmoat 
ornate  gilding  from  top  to  bottom ;  and  in  aome 
cases  the  cost  of  gilding  alone,  for  a  aingle  boild- 
ing,  haa  exceeded  £10,000  aterlin|f.  On  the 
oooasiooi  of  festivals,  also,  it  is  a  pDoraiHng  custom 
among  the  Burmans  to  attach  to  their  pagodas 
leaves  of  gold,  even  when  the  building  gooerally 
is  not  |;ilt|  which  ia  the  origin  of  the  littla  patches 
of  gikbng  seen  on  the  temples  near  every  village 
of  any  sise  or  wealth.  •    .    . 

The  prominent  parts  of  tite  Hindu  tem^es  are 
the  GopiDa  or  Torana,  the  gateway;  and  the 
Kalaaa,  with  the  Mora  and  iTaiigrtV 

The  ardiitedtttnl  fonn  of  tlu  pagedaa  of  dif- 
ferent parte  of  India  have  distbotive  fonns. 

The  braridian  temples  at  Maha vellipur,  IWi  jore, 
Madura,  are  in  sfcnrerawilk  cells;  thosa  ef  Bengal 
present  no  traoe  of  Trtiliteriaaiamy  ne  nttats  or 
pibstevs,  no  reonmsoanee  ol  habitalnab,  InthaTe 
a  polygonal  base,  andall  the  IhMs  of  the  pyrpMmld 
or  sina  are  SBrnKnaar. 
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Xbe  cfaid  DmTidiaa  temples  are  at  Cliellaai* 
bnuD,  CnBahMffmim,  CoDJeTenoBi  Baminaraad, 
Mjuliin,  Seringham,  Tanjore,  TiaDeveUy,  TiruTa- 
hir,  TeUoiOy  PerooTy  Yijajaoagar,  Avadea,  Kovil, 
Teenq00pBimiB,  Tawtmangalain,  MababaUpniaiii, 
ffimkicr,  azidofthen. 

Tlie  nnned  ienple  ai  CbaUambnim  ia  axxppoted 
to  Jbave  baesn  demcattfd  to  Sabmnanya.  Aa  it 
DOW  mOm  it  was  built  at  interrala  from  au>.  9^7 
to  tbe  jmr  1685;  it  baa  a  hall  340  faet  by  IbO 
feet,  with  1000  oofaumiay  eacb  of  a  siiigle  granite 
■tone,  and  all  oraamented.  A  temple  to  Jrarvati 
ia  aav  the  balL 

TSraralur,  SO  milea  W.  of  Madras,  baa  a  double 
shrine  of  Dnvidiaa  foxm  dedicated  to  Siva  and 
luB  eonaoti^  atandiag  in  a  dmatered  eonrt^  which 
meesniea  l$2  feet  by  150  feet  over  all^  and  baa 
Mie  gDpora  in  front  Tbia  baa  afterwarda  been 
endoaed  in  a  oonxt  neianiing  470  feet  each  waji 
with  two  gteponty  and  containing  nttmberlcBB 
little  ahrinea  and  pcffchea ;  and  eobeequently  the 
wbole  was  cndoaed  in  a^  court  940  feet  by  701 
feet,  with  i&Te  gopnias  and  aeveial  imp<Nrtant 
■briaei^  amonffltr  them  a  hall  with  688  oolnmna. 

Seringham  temple,  near  Trichinopoly,  ia  a  email 
riOage  ahrine,  hot  with  aix  encloaorea,  the  inner* 
Doet  encUwiig  a  hall  450  feet  by  ISO  feet,  with 
1000  (960?)  odkunna,  each  of  a  uiq^le  block  of 
gzanitey  ana  aU  elaborately  eanred  Each  en* 
donra  waa  intended  to  bare  foar  gopuraa.  The 
eater  wall  that  enckaea  all  aieaaurea  2475  feet  by 
2880  faei.  It  baa  foar  great  outer  gopcuaa.  Tbe 
northflm  one  kadiiig  to  the  river  and  to  Trichino- 
poly  meaaona  ISO  feet  in  width  by  100  feet  in 
depth,  and  ia  one  of  the  moat  imposing  maflsee  in 
S.  Indiay  and  ia  aevero  and  ia  good  taate  tbroogh-* 
ooL  Tbeia  are  ia  all  14  or  15  great  gate  towen. 
Tbia  great  YaiihnaTa  temple  at  Seringham  owea 
all  ita  aagnifieenea  to  baildinga  erected  during 
the  Naik  djaaaty,  aj>.  15S^1742. 

Near  the  YaiafanaTa  temple  of  Sri  Bangam  ia 
oae  dedioatad  to  Jnmbukeawara^  a  title  of  Si^a. 
Ia  awhilactnral  bean^  it  far  saipaapiea  the  Vaiah-* 


The  pagpda  at  Tricallora  in  S.  Aseot  ia  band- 
KMBa,  wd  fliany  nativea  of  S.  India  retire  to  thta 
town  to  qpend  the  eroodiig  of  their  dm. 

Gonioveiam  ia  aaid  to  Ime  been  at  nnit  founded 
by  AiwwMlai,  tbe  iflegptimate  eon  ol  Kc^otunga 
Cfaoiay  in  tha  11th  or  12th  oentoiy,  and  to  baye 
iBceee^d  Gomhaoonun  aa  the  oapital  ol  Ghola* 
immdalaiw  Great  and  little  Ckmjererua  are 
contigQoaa  tonma.  There  ia  a  Saiva  and  a  YaiBb- 
aava  pagoda.  The  gieat  temple  at  Great  Con- 
jefenm  baa  aome  large  gopuraa,  also  a  hall  i^ 
lOOO  aohimna,  aeycnl  laige  and  fine  mantapea 
It  m  aaai  to  have  been  at  one  time  a  Jaina  pagoda. 
Veikta  baa  a  temple  inaide  the  fort^  wbicm  baa 
contetted  iato  an  araenaL  It  baa  one  of  the 
li aa wdl aa  one  of  the ddeetpcKchea 
ia  the  aoatht  wilii  many  lali  and 
The  pofoh  la  mppoied  to  be 
of  date  A4ii  IdM.  The  hngua  there  mdicatea  its 
tirdifatmft  ttt  fliTii 

Tbipatn[  baa  two  templaa,  one  now  in  use  dedi« 
cated  t»  IWuni  the  other«  deierted,  on  the  banka 

rirer*   It  baa  two  gopuraa,  one 

the  wheie  d  the  perpeadieular 

wMi  AesMMt  ebborate  figure  MHdp- 

ifHh  trqiWta  ehanmeM  and  pveeiaiaii 

Aana^diMMMd  honbtedi  Mokiiiariah 


«f 


and  taatnlul  atyle,— two  bandBome  templee  ebhor- 
ately  deoerated  with  soulpturea  representiBg 
Hindu  mythological  eventa.  Among  the  baa* 
reliefs  is  a  figure  holding  a  Grecian  bow,  rarely 
seen  in  Hindu  sculptures. 

Oambaconom  has  a  temple  dedicated  to  Sri 
Baaui,  and  there  ia  a  small  but  fine  gopura  ia  the 
town  84  feet  acnes  and  ISO  feet  u^  height 

Madura  has  many  temj^es,  moat  of  which  were 
ereoted  during  the  long  and  prosperous  reign  of 
the  tenth  Naik  kiag,  Trimul  Naik,  aj>.  1621-1657. 
The  meat  important,  waa  a  choultry,  whidi  be 
ereoted  at  a  cost  ol  a  million^  sterling,  between 
1628  and  1645^  to  reeeiTe  the  presiding  deity  when 
taken  in  proceseien.  Its  bf^l  ia  383Teet  long  by 
105  feet  wide.  The  faoHle  of  its  hall  ia  sculptured 
with  the  monster-like  YaU  and  mounted  warriora 
In  front  of  the  choultry  is  a  gopura  left  uneompleted 
by  the  same  king.  Tbe  aanetuary  of  the  great 
temple  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Yiswanathi 
the  first  Naik  kipg,  a.i>.  1520,  bat  it  owes  all  ita 
magnificence  to  Muttu  Yirappa,  the  eldest  biotber 
of  Trimul  Naik,  and  to  Trimul  Naik,  16^2-1657. 
It  has  a  hall  of  1000  (985)  eohunna,  whc»e  mar^ 
vellously  elaboaated  sculpturea  surpass  those  el 
any  other  known  temple  halL  There  is  a  small 
shrine  dedioated  to  Minakshi,  the  tutekty  goddess. 
The  Perumal  pagoda  at  Jdadnra  was  erected  in 
the  18th  century. 

The  gitat  pegoda  at  Tanjore  was  converted  bgr 
tbe  French  armies  in  1777  into  an  arsenal,  and 
baa  not  been  re-appoj^riated  to  ascred  purposea. 
Tbe  temple  stands  m  a  courtyard  500  feet  squaK* 
the  diatanoe  between  the  gateway  and  the  temple 
being  bvoken  by  the  abrine  of  the  bull  NandL 
Tbe  perpendiealar  part  of  ita  base  meaanrea  82 
laet  square,  and  ia  two  atoreys  in  height,  of  simple 
outline.  AboTe  tbia  the  pyramid  rises  m  18 
storeys  to  the  summit,  which  is  erowned  by  a 
dome,  and  reacbiag  a  hmght  of  190  feet  M 
the  soulpturea  o«  the  g^uraa  bek>ng  to  the 
religion  el  YiabnigL  while  everything  in  ^e  eeort* 
yasd  ia  dedioated  to  tbe  woiahip  oi  Siva.  It 
is  Buppesed  to  ha;re  been  ereoted  by  Kada  Yett^a 
So«aa  Of  Cholan,  a  king  reigaii^  at  ODnJeretam 
in  the  b^gbmiiig  of  the  14th  eeatury.  Besidea 
the  great  ten^le  and  the  Nandi  pcMb,  thereat 
several  other  smaller  shrineaki  the  enclosure,  one 
of  whidk,  dedicated  to  Subramanya,  a  son  of  Siva, 
thoup^  small,  ia  aa  exquisite  apiece  of  decorative 
arohiteotureas  is  to  be  found  in  the  south  of  Indiit 
The  bull  and  this  tea»p]e  aie  of  the  15th  ot  16th 
centuiiee. 

At  Tinnevellyia  a  double  temple;  the  grea4> 
square,  b«ng  508  feet  br  S78leet,  m  divided  fate 
two  equal  portions,  of  which  one  is  dedieated  te 

the  god  Siva,  and  the  other  to  hia  eonsort  Pan^tii 
with  three  ^iteways  to  each.  Its  great  ball  baa 
1000  columns,  a  forest  of  pilars. 

Bamiasenm  temple,  on  the  isbmd  of  Bamisser 
at  Paumben,  ia  enoloaed  in  an  out^  wall  868  feet 
long  by  672  feet,  and  20  leet  m  height,  with  four 
goporaa  biult  entirely  of  stone,  thiee  of  them 
bemg  unfinished.  Its  eonidofa  extend  to  4000 
feet  in  lengUi,  are  20  to  80  feet  fanMbd,  and 
aboutdO  feat  high.  Each  pillar  or  nierisooni^ 
pound,  with  rieh  elaborate  des^gnb  The  eentnd 
oeiridor  ia  700  feet  loa^.  It  ia  supposed  to  have 
been  begun  about  the  year  1550,  Asma&viBHUilr 
in  tha  west  ia  nkme  ol  M»v  date.  It  ia  now 
deaioieii  f0>  vai^; 
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Vijayanagur  is  built  on  the  Tambtidra  rirer.  A 
city  is  ndd  to  baTO  been  founded  there  in  a.d.  1118 
by  Vijaya  Rayal,  but  only  as  a  dependency  of  the 
l/ysore  Raj.  The  Muhammadans  in  a.d.  1810 
had  struck  down  the  kingdom  of  Hoiaala  Bellala, 
and  destroyed  their  capital  Hullabid;  in  1822. 
Warangal  was  finaUy  deatroyed  by  them,  and 
Bakka  and  Harihara,  princes  of  Warangal,  re- 
established themsehres  at  Vijayanagar.  For  two 
hundred  yean  it  maintained  a  snUant  struggle 
against  the  Bahmani  and  Adal  Shahi  kings  of 
Ahmadnaggur  and  Bijanur.  The  period  of  its 
greatest  prosperity  was  between  the  accession  of 
Krishna  Dera,  A.D.  1508,  and  the  death  of  Achutva 
Rajn&l|  1542  ;  and  it  is  to  their  reigns  that  the 
finest  mbnuments  of  the  city  must  be  ascribed.  In 
1565  it  was  finaUy  taken  by  the  Muhammadans^ 
and  it  has  ever  since  continued  in  ruina  There 
is  no  other  city  in  India  where  ruins  exist  in  such 
numbers.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  remains  is 
an  unfinished  temple  dedicated  to  Vitoba,  a  local 
manifestation  of  Vishnu.  It  was  commenced  by 
Achu^a  Rayal,  A.D.  152^1542.  The  DrincipiU 
part  is  its  porch  of  granite,  carred  with  a  boldness 
and  expression  of  power  nowhere  surpassed  by 
buildings  of  its  class. 

Mahayellipore,  south  of  Madras,  on  the  sea- 
shore, is  famed  for  its  monolithic  temples  or  raths. 
There  are  inscriptions  in  Sanskrit,  and  their  date 
seems  to  haye  b&en  not  hiter  than  the  7th  century. 
They  haye  been  formed  out  of  the  solid  ro<^,  and 
on  one  of  the  oldest  the  Hindu  deities  are  sculp- 
tured, the  gods  being  represented  with  four  arms. 
One  of  them,  the  Arjuna  rath,  is  nearly  finished, 
and  was  intended  to  contain  a  cell.    There  are  also 


two  miles  north  of  Mahayellipore,  is  a  cayo  with 
ten  tiger  heads  at  its  entrance. 

Ellcva  Kaiks  caye  has  a  model  d  a  complete 
temple  of  the  Drayidian  style,  standmg  in  a 
eouri^aid,  and  consisting  of  a  yimana  between 
80  and  90  feet  in  height,  preceded  by  a  large 
square  porch  supported  by  16  columns ;  before  this 
stands  a  detached  porch,  reached  by  a  bridgja,  and 
in  front  of  all  stands  the  gateway,  which  lain  like 
manner  connected  with  the  last  porch  by  a  brid^, 
the  whok  being  cut  out  of  the  solid  rook,  standing 
in  a  court  dug  around  the  temj^e  in  the  sloping 
side  of  the  hUl,  about  100  feet  deep  at  its  inmost 
ttde,  and  half  that  height  at  the  entrance  or  gopura, 
the  floor  of  the  pit  being  150  feet  wide  and  270 
feet  in  length ;  and  in  the  centre  of  this  rectangular 
court  stands  the  temple.  There  are  also  two 
pillars  or  dipdan  (lamp  pillars)  left  standing  on 
each  side  of  tne  detached  pordi,  and  two  elephants 
about  the  size  of  life.  All  round  the  court  there 
is  a  peristylar  dovter,  with  cells  and  some  halls. 
The  completeness  of  this  caye  nerer  fails  to  strike 
the  beholder  with  astonishment. 

In  the  Gan jam  district,  the  Hindu  temples  are 
formed  by  a  group  of  rather  low  bniklmgs,  in 
some  cases  detached,  in  others  joined,  each  with 
a  graduated  ppamidal  roof,  tennfaMting  in  an 
ornamental  conical  cupola. 

In  Northern  India,  from  Orissa  to  the  foot  of 
the  Himalaya,  the  Hindu  temples,  with  scarcely 
a  single  exception,  are  rectangular  in  dan  and 
cnfainl  in  the  fotm  of  their  body.  In  Southeni 
India,  also,  the  square  temple  is  the  rule. 

The  Dhaimaala  temples  of  the  Sikhs  are,  in 
genersl,  plain  boildiDgi.    They  aM^  buttl  bf  rich 


men,  or  by  seyeral  uniting  to  defray  the  expense. 
They  haye  a  flat  roof,  and  are  sufficiently  capacious 
to  accommodate  a  multitude  of  attendants,  who 
sit  or  stand  during  worship.  Images  are  banisbed. 
The  bunga  or  temples  at  Amritsar,  surrounding 
the  holy  tank,  are  fine  buildings;  each  misl  or 
sssociation  of  Sikhs  has  a  separate  bunga. 

Pagodas  of  Burma  are  chiefly  relic  receptacles, 
yii.  dat-dau,  rdics  of  a  Buddha  or  Rahanda ;  paree- 
bau-ga,  implements  or  garments  of  Buddha  or 
other  sacrea  person ;  dhamma,  books  or  texts ;  and 
the  ou-deit-tsa  contain  statues  of  Buddha.  The 
Buddhists  of  Burma,  at  Prome  and  Rangoon,  haye 
erected  magnificent  temples  for  their  worship, 
with  much  detail,  but  witn  a  grandeur  of  dimen- 
sions that  preyents  the  thought  of  puerility.  The 
great  colossal  figures  of  the  pagodas  at  Rangoon 
and  Prome  are  magniflcent  structures.  That  at 
Rangoon,  built  on  the  most  eleyated  part  of  a 
great  laterite  ridge,  towers  majesticaUy  aboye 
all  surrounding  objects. 

The  finest  architectural  remains  in  Burma  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  deserted  city  of  Pagan,  but 
many  of  the  most  magnificent  haye  been  greatly 
shattered  by  earthquakes.  The  bow  and  the 
pointed  arch,  as  well  as  the  flat  and  the  dreolar, 
naye  been  in  use  lon^  before  their  employment 
in  India.  Modem  buddings  are  chiefly  of  wood. 
Palaces  and  monasteries,  caryed  with  extraordin- 
ary richness  of  detail,  and  often  gilt  all  oyer, 
present  an  aspect  of  barbaric  splendour.  The 
dhagobas,  relic  chambers,  which  form  at  once  the 
objects  and  the  localities  of  Buddhist  worship,  are 
almost  the  only  brick  structures  now  erected,  and 
these  are  often  gilt  all  oyer ;  £40,000  are  said  to 


some  excayated  cayes ;  and  at  Saluyan  Kuppam,    haye  been  expended  on  a  single  temple.     The 


ordinary  buildings  are  chiefly  built  of  bamboo  and 
thatched  with  grass,  and  well  raised  from  the 
ground  on  piles.  In  carying,  the  Burmese  artisans 
giye  full  scope  to  the  woikmg  of  a  luxuriant  and 
whimsical  fancy. 

Chinese  joss-houses  are  simple  siiructures,  but 
ornamental  from  their  pleasiogly  contrasted 
colouring. 

In  the  common  form  of  a  Hindu  temple,  the 
adytum  containing  the  object  of  worddp  is  in- 
yariably  ooyered  with  a  *sikar,'  or  bell-shaped 
sinre;  the  mandap,  or  ante-chamber,  is  open, 
and  contains  in  temples  of  Siya  a  figure  of  the 
attendant  bull  Nandi  Vaishnaya  temples,  especi- 
ally, haye  frequently  two  ante-chambers,  in  which 
case  the  first  is  open  and  the  second  dosed.  These, 
as  also  the  temples  of  tiie  Jahi  religioB,  haye 
occasionally  three  spires,  the  centre  one  rather 
higher  than  the  other  two.  The  temple  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  Dharmsala,  or  house  of  accom- 
modation for  attendants  and  worshippers.  The 
surrounding  structure  is,  howeyer,  still  sometimes, 
especially  in  Jain  temjdes,  formed  ci  numerous 
small  spire-coyered  shrines,  and  the  lodging-houaea 
are  in  that  case  detached,  but  the  wImIc  matt  of 
buildings  is  frequenUy  encircled  by  a  fortified 
wall.  A  laige  temple  presents,  in  fact,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  yillage;  the  auxiliary  buildings  look 
like  substantial  priyate  houses^  but  are  more 
liberally  adorned  with  carred  woodwori^;  and 
sometimes  nearly  the  whole  exterior  of  them  is 
coyered  with  rude  paintings,  representing  mar- 
riage or  other  domestic  f estiVals,  or  more  frequently 
the  aehieyements  of  the  gods^  Small  reserroirs 
of  water  called  kooiid,  droolar  wdli|  and  more 
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tnpoaag  waT  or  bowke,  and  BometimeB  majestic 

InfcB,  an  tiie  more  or  leaa  iiidispeiiBaUe  acoom- 

pMiBifnti  of  plfOQi  dedicated  to  the  religum  of 

tbe  ffindiie.    Like  the  ChriBtian  chorchee  of  the 

wddle  am,  the  Hinda  tennDlea  of  Gajeiat  are 

nmmOj  pkoed  in  litiiatiODa  highly  f aronred  bj 

nature.     The  awfnl  gloom    of   the  groTe,  the 

ranantic  beaaty  of  the  moontain  gkn,  the  biigfat- 

nes  of  the  river's  bank,  the  wildneesof  the  clond- 

eBTetoped  peak,  or  the  solenm  cafan  of  the  ocean 

bej,  are  aceeMaries  of  which  the  religions  of  Siva 

lad  ol  Adinath  folly  avaiL    The  officiating  priests 

ve,  in  the  temptes  of  Siva,  usually  Genu;  in 

those  of  YiBhno,  Brshmans  or  Yiragt ;  in  temples 

of  Devi,  low  caste  Bcahmansor  GosaL    The  pnest 

in  a  Jain  temple  may  be  of  any  caste,  witn  the 

carioQS  proTision  that  he  be  not  a  Srawak,  or 

kymaa  of  that  religion.    Low  caste  Brahmans, 

e^Mcially  the  class  called  Bhojak,  are  frequently 

cmpkiyed.    The  Gosai  are  members  of  a  monastic 

order  which  f  oUows  Siva.  They  wear  orange-tawny 

dotbes,  and  the  tilak,  or  sectarian  mark  n^pon 

their  fordieads,  is  horisontsL    The  Yiragi  u  a 

Ynhnava  monk,  and  wean  a  white  dress  and  a 

perpendicular  tilak.    Those  who  are  servants  ol 

tbe  Deo  add  to  the  tilak  a  chandlo  or  red  spot, 

made  with  a  prepnntion  of  tnrmeria    The  Jain 

monk  is  eoDunonly  called  a  Jati,  but  the  general 

name  applying  to  all  these   orden  is  tibat  of 

Sanyaii,  or  ascetic.  The  Sanyasi  are  often  perwns 

vho  have  lost  their  property,  or  have  been  deprived 

of  thdr  children,  or  suffered  some  other  calamity, 

agaioot  which  they  have  not  had  resolution  to 

Imvapk    The  intended  ndose  havinf^  srran^ped 

with  a  gun,  or  monkieh  dignitary,  for  his  reception 

into  the  order,  and  having  ascertidned  the  favour* 

able  day  hj  astrological  calculation,  breaks  the 

■ered  coed,  if  he  hi  of  the  regenente  classes, 

removes  the  hair  of  his  head,  assumes  the  mon-. 

Mtie  dren,  and  with  alms  and  pnyen  receives 

iaitiation.    The  Sanvasi  are,  however,  sometimes 

eoosecntedatanewiyage;  a  person  who  despain 

of  having  chiMnn  not  unfrequeatly  vows  to  oon- 

lecraie  one  son,  if  two  be  granted  to  his  prayen ; 

and  SDOBg  the  Jnina,  when  disciples  are  scarce, 

as  tbey  frequently  sure,  the  monks  purchase  children 

for  the  purpose  of  initiating  them.    The  makings 

vbiefa  Hindu  sects  place  on  their  foreheads  an 

alluded  to  by  Mcstf,   Leviticus  zix.  28:   'Ye 

ahall  not  mske  any  cuttings  in  your  flesh  for  the 

dead,  nor  print  any  marks  upon  you :  I  am  tbe 

Lord.'    Bishop  Patrick  notes  that  this  imprinting 

of  BMtfks  or  signatures  was  understood  to  be  fixing 

s  badge  or  cfauacteristic  of  the  person's  being  de- 

foted  to  some  false  deitr.--FeYpfSiofi,  pp.  334-374; 

Ma$(m;  Moor;  YuU;  Forbes'  Masamata,  iL  p.  311 ; 

Hislonf  of  the  Panjab,  L  p.  123.  See  Java:  Mat'h. 

PAGODA.       ^'     ^ 

Hns« HiMD.  I  Yuraha,  Varagan,  8ansx. 

Pagoda,  a  gold  coin  that  was  current  in  Madras 
Qstil  towsrds  the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  The 
derivatioa  of  its  name,  pagoda,  though  it  is  of 
isodein  origin,  is  very  obscure.  Prinsep  derived 
the  term  fran  tbe  pyramidal  temple  depicted  on 
oaeiideof  the  coin,  and  this  would  appear  to  be 
^  genersl  <^inion.  fiartokuneo,  who  lived  in 
Sonthen  Indm  from  1776  to  1789,  celled  tbe  cnia 
Bhagava^and  states  that  it  was  improperly  called 
^  the  Europeans  pagode  or  pagoou  Bhagavadi 
or  Bhagavati  is  one  of  the  names  of  Durga  or 
P^sti,  whose  image  used  to  be  shown  on  the 


coin,  and  as  Bartolomeo  was  a  good  linguist,  his 
etymology  of  the  term  is  probably  correct.  The 
East  lutia  CkMupany's  pagodas,  with  the  figure  of 
a  temple  on  one  side,  were  comparatively  OMdem, 
and  it  seems  more  probable  that  this  device  was 
adopted  on  account  of  the  prevailing  European 
name  for  the  coin,  than  that  the  name  arose  from 
tbe  device.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the 
different  classes  into  which  the  coins  described 
have  been  divided :— (1)  Buddhist  coins,  (2) 
Ghalukva  coins,  (8^  Nonambavadi  coins,  (4) 
coins  of  the  Gajapati  dynasty,  or  elephant  loids, 
(5)  the  Lingayat  pagoda,  (6^  Yiiayanagar  or 
Bijanagar  pagodas,  (7)  the  Gandikota  pagoda, 
(8)  the  Chittmdroog  pagoda,  (9)  tbe  Travanooro 
psgoda,  (10)  East  India  Company's  pagodas,  (11) 
Adoni  pagodas,  (12)  Mysore  pagodas.  Latterly, 
the  varieties  of  these  coins  became  very  numerous, 
so  that  their  discrimination  at  the  present  day 
is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  The  immediate 
prototype  of  the  pagoda  is  a  globular  punch- 
struck  coin  believea  to  be  of  Buddhist  origin.  It 
was  known  to  some  of  the  people  of  S.  India  as 
tbe  Varaha  or  Varagan,  from  the  practice  of  the 
ancient  Ghalukya  dynasty  of  stamping  their  coins 
with  the  figure  of  the  boar  incarnation  or  avatar 
of  Vishnu,  vamha  mudra  meaning  boar  stamped. 
The  same  figure  appears  as  the  signet  of  the  rajas 
of  that  couutry  in  some  old  copper  grants  of  lands 
in  the  Haokensie  collection.  A  pon  senns  to  have 
been  half  a  pagoda.  In  Tanjore  the  revenue 
accounts  were  Kept  in  pon,  panam,  and  kasu,  but 
the  modem  value  of  a  pon  was  R.  1.9.  The 
Tamil  name  for  gold  is  ponna.  lj\'ith  the 
Ganarese- speaking  race  the  term  bonnu  meant 
gold;  two  nonna  were  equal  to  one  varaha;  and 
the  term  honna  (hun)  was  adopted  by  the  Muham- 
madan  conquerors  for  the  com  which  the  British 
call  a  pagoda.  The  Hindu  name  probably  wied 
according  to  the  ima^  of  the  coin  ;  thus  we  find 
the  Bama  tanka  having  the  device  of  Rama  and 
his  attendants,  and  the  mi^a  hun  of  Vijayana* 
gar  with  four  fish  on  the  obverse.  Other  pagodas 
have  Vishnu,  Jaganath,  Venoateswar,  etc.,  on 
them.  Those  with  three  swami  or  figures  are  of 
the  best  gold,  snd  were  valued  ten  per  cent  higher 
than  the  common  pagoda.  The  csnteroy  pagoda 
is  named  from  Kanthirava  or  Lion,  tbe  title  ol 
an  ancient  raja  who  ruled  Gananu  The  Nayu 
pagoda  probably  means  a  coinage  by  Timma  Nayu, 
a  ruler  m  the  Peninsula. 

The  hun  was  subdivided  into  fanams  and  kas. 
Fanam,  or  more  properl^r  panam,  is  identical  with 
the  word  pan,  known  in  Bengal  as  one  of  the 
divisions  m  the  Hindu  metricsl  system,  now 
applied  chiefly  to  a  certain  measure  of  cowries  and 
copper  money.  The  old  fanam  was  of  gold  only, 
and  was  the  one-sizteenth  of  a  hun.  In  the 
lilavati  we  find  16  pane  =  1  dharan ;  16  dharan 
=  1  niskh,  where  the  dharan  (or  dharam)  seems 
to  accord  with  the  hun,  which  is  identical  in 
weight  with  the  Greek  drachma.  The  Ikkeri 
pagoda  contains  16  fanams,  that  of  Vararai  and 
Anandrui  14,  and  the  Kal^  pagoda  28.  The 
division  adopted  by  the  British  was  42.  A  pagoda, 
as  a  Madras  gold  coin,  was  equal  to  three  rupees 
and  a  half,  and  it  was  about  60  to  52*8  grains 
weight ;  80  pagodas  wei^t  is  a  (outcha)  seer  of 
24  rupees  wei^t.  This  corresponded  with  the 
avenge  weight  d  the  old  native  rupee  of  176 
grams ;  but  after  the  introduction  of  the  *  Gom- 
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puiyVinipee'of  180  gndns,  the  pagoda  weight  wat 
64  gnins  genenill J.*— -^roiim'j  Wan, 

PAGODA  THRUSH,  Acridothena  tM«o<lM^im, 
la  probably  ihe  biid  lefencd  to  in  Lalla  Rookh,-^ 

*  Heooa*8  blae  >amd  pweon,  and  the  ihnuh 
Of  Hindnitan,  whote  holy  watblings  gaih 
At  evening  from  the  tall  pagoda'i  top.' 

PA6RI.  Hind.  A  head-dress,  a  turban  cloBelj 
folded.  This  ia  the  only  article  of  dress  which 
iudicates  the  caste  and  race  of  the  wearer.  The 
Konkani  Brahman  has  on  his  head  a  disc  of  artfully 
folded  red  csilioo,  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter; 
the  Bhaifa  has  the  tip  of  his  turban  curled  up 
^bove  his  forehead,  like  a  rhinoceros*  horn ;  the 
Sikh  has  a  closely-fitUng  and  neatly-folded  turban; 
^he  fisherman^s  turban  is  usually  made  out  of  a 

Stece  of  old  fishing  net ;  and  a  SCahrattaVi  head- 
rees  looks  Hke  a  bundle  of  tightly-twisted  snake& 
'  PAGRUS,  a  genus  of  fishes  belouging  to  the 
family  Sparid®,  with  four  or  six  strong  concaye 
teeth  in  front,  aapported  by  similar  oonical  teeth 
behind  them,  witn  two  rows  of  rounded  molar 
teeth  on  each  side  of  both  jaws. 
'  PAGUMA  LANIGER.  Gray.  The  Martes 
laniger,  Hodgs..ihe  Terai  tree-ca^  is  an  animal  of 
Tibet  and  the  Snowy  Himalaya*;  it  is  one  of  the 
ViyerriDjB. 

Pagoma  triyirgata,  Gray. 

yiyena  iriyiznta.  Eein'  |  PantdoKuras  trivirgftina, 
wurdf  Mut*  X<ya.  |     Qrajf, 

This  animal  is  yezy  common  in  Bormai  and 
occaaioDaUy  enters  housea  in  the  towns  in  pursoit 
of  rats.  When  young  it  is  easily  domesuoaied, 
and  valuable  as  a  rat-catcher.*— Jfcuioii. 

PAGURlDiif,  the  Pagurians  or  hermit  crabs, 
a  tribe  of  the  Orustaoea,  composed  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  spades,  the  greater  part  of  which 
are  remaikable  for  the  more  or  less  complete  soft- 
ness ol  the  abdomen,  the  want  ol  symmetry  in 
the  appendages  of  thia  part  of  the  body,  the  short- 
ness of  the  two  posterior  pairs  of  feet,  and  many 
other  charaoten.  Modem  writers  recognise  seyeral 
genera  of  tins  family.  The  Paguru^  of  Aristotle 
was  not  a  hermit  orabt  bat  he  describes  three 
kinds  of  hennit  crabs  under  the  name  KatftUps^r. 
They  are  termed  lLmpxi9§t$  by  Oppian,  ^lian,  and 
GaloD.  A  great  lesemblance  exists  among  all  the 
hermit  crabs,  Paguii,  properijr  so  called,  not  only 
m  the  details  of  their  organisation,  but  in  their 
^bits.  The  cephalo  -  thoracic  portion  of  their 
body  ia  shorter  tnan  the  abdominal  portion*  They 
^ve  stoat  daws  and  have  a  shield  in  front,  bat 
haTe  a  long,  soft,  and  utteriy  defenceless  taiL 
They  opcopy  empty  natica  and  neritina  shells. 

FSgunui  eriitatus,  iBtfiM.,  New  Zealand. 
P.  defonnia,  AfiM.,  MauzitiaB,  Beyohellee* 
P.  ponotulatua,  iCcfiw.,  Indian  Ooean. 
P.  affiaiJL  JEtftoi.,  Oeylon. 
P.  wangninolentna,  Q,  and  G, 
P.  aetifer,  JEtfiw.,  New  Holland. 
P.  elibanariua,  JMm.,  Aaiatio  tSeaa. 
P.  eraMimanna,  Jtfioi.,  Soath  8eaa. 
P.  tihioen,  JEUicw.,  South  Saai. 
P.  el^^ana,  Q,  and  O,.  New  Ireland. 
P.  anionloa,  JSdtot.^  Manritiiui. 
P.  gonagnis,  Bdwt.,  China. 
P.  piloaua,  Xdwt,,  New  Zealand. 
P.  fiontalia,  Q.  amd  G.j  N«w  Hdlaad. 
P.  funiannik  Sdwt,,  Oape  of  Good  Hope. 
P.  milea,  JfSdwi,^  ooaata  of  India. 
P.  cuatoe,  fdm.,  ooaata  of  India. 
P.  diH»hantia,  Sdtn,,  Ooeanloa. 
*     P.  hnngama,  JMr.,  India,  Naplea. 


Oenobitft  of  LatreilleisageDasof  the  F^ignridn, 
and,  in  theopinionof  M.  Mthie-Sdwaida,  eatabUahes 
the  pansnge  between  the  Pagnri,  piopeKly  ao  called, 
and  Birgos.  Cenobita  rogoea,  in  length  about 
three  indies,  is  fooad  in  the  Indiaa  Oeean. 
There  axe  three  other  spedea. — Bmg»,  Cye,;  Miitu^ 
Edward$, 

PAHAL,  or  Ohaupan  Pal,  of  Kashmir,  are 
shepherds  who  tend  the  flocks  of  other  people ; 
there  aie,  besides,  seyenl  wandering  tribes  who 
seem  distiact  from  the  setded  popoUmon. 

PAHAL,  amongst  the  8ikha,  the  initiatorT 
rite  for  admitting  a  candidate  into  the  Sikh 
leligjon.  The  novice  most  hare  atteiaed  the  aM 
of  discrimination,  and  he  standa  wHk  hia  hands 
joined  in  the  form  of  sopirfication,  and  lepeato  ^tcr 
the  priest  the  articles  of  his  Isith.  Seme  anger 
and  water  ate  stirred  in  a  badn  with  a  doable** 
edged  dagger,  and  the  water  is  sprinkled  on  hie 
face  and  person.  He  drinks  the  remainder,  and 
exdaiois,  '  Wah  I  Gnra.'  At  least  five  P«none 
have  to  be  present^  one  ef  them  i^  pdest  W omea 
were  sometimes  thos  initiated.  Since  the  middle 
of  the  19th  centary,  the  Sikh  seethes  rapidly  dim- 
inished. 

PAHANG,  on  the  east  eoMt  of  the  KaUy 
Peninsola,  in  lak  8''  81f  N.,  the  eapital  of  a 
kingdom,  waa  former^  a  place  of  great  trade ; 
the  river  is  smalL  The  soathern  part  of  Pahaag 
ia  inhabited  by  the  same  tribe  of  Binna  who  are 
found  in  Johore.    See  Jakon. 

PAHAR  Hind.,  Mahr.  A  dividon  of  time, 
a  watch  of  the  day  or  period  of  three  hoora. 
There  are  dght  in  the  24  hoars ;  hence  Pahara,  a 
guard,  a  body  of  men  on  guard ;  Pahari-wala  or 
Pahari-kara,  a  sentineL 

PAHARI.  HiKD.  A  mountaineer ;  a  tribe  on 
the  N.W.  frontier  of  India.  They  are  not  somerona, 
and  are  Hindos. 

PAHARIA,  of  the  Santal  pargana,  nomber 
aboat  41,000.  They  are  arranged  into  two  tribes, 
those  who  live  in  the  Rajmidial  hills,  and  the 
Naiga  Paharia  on  the  plains  to  the  west  The 
former  live  by  grain  crops  reared  on  the  dopes  of 
the  hiUs,  and  bv  bartering  in  the  plaina  the  hill 
bamboos,  and  the  grass  and  timber  which  grow 
in  luxoriaat  prctfomon  in  every  directioo.  The 
Paharia  are  addioted  to  drink.  The  Bhagolpnr 
hin  rangers  were  nrindpaUy  oomposed  u  this 
people.  Bat  since  Mr.  Cleveland's  settiement  at 
the  dose  of  the  18th  centary  many  of  them  recdve 
pennons.  The  Naiga  Paharia  have  no  right  of 
forest  or  wdl- wooded  hills.  Both  the  Paharia 
tribes  are  low  in  the  sodal  scale.  Thdr  laagoage 
ia  called  Male  or  RajmahaU,  and  its  btfis  is 
Dravidian.  The  Male  or  RajmahaU  are  low  in 
stature,  bat  stoat  and  well  proportioned.  There 
are  many  less  than  4  feet  10  inches,  and  perhaps 
more  under  6  feet  8  indies  tiian  above  tlutt 
standard ;  bat  5  feet  8  inches  is  aboat  t^  average 
hdght  of  the  men.  Buchanan  Hamilton  says  that 
the  features  and  complexion  resemble  those  of  all 
the  rode  tribes  whom  ne  had  seen  on  the  hilk  from 
the  Ganges  to  Malabar.  Thdr  noses  are  sddom 
arched,  and  are  rather  thick  at  the  points,  owing 
to  thdr  nostrils  being  eiroalar.  Thdr  lipa  are 
fall,  bat  not  at  all  like  those  of  the  Negro;  on  the 
contrary,  their  months  in  geneial  are  very  wdl 
foRned.  Their  ^jres,  instead  of  bdng  hid  m  fat, 
and  placed  oMiqady  like  those  of  &e  Chinese, 
are  enedy  like  these  of  tin  Earopeaas.    Tlieir 
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tiMmg^  ted  -wMtel,  are  hr  fremi  having: 
hanh  IMam.  Tlw  Hide  head,  like  that  of  the 
Kol,  terxaove  of  an  eloDgated  oval  than  that  of  a 
iMenge  tfhape.  The  forehead  ia  not  nanow,  and 
the  latenl  pnjeetion  of  the  xygomaia  ia  eom- 
paiathndy  ■aafi.  Hw  Male  ot  hill  man  » 
deecAed  bf  Captain  Shenr^  ae  much  shorter 
^aa  Ae  Santal,  and  of  a  nmeh  ali^hter  make. 
Ha  ia  ueuAf  heardfeei,  is  not  of  Biieh  a  cheerful 
diipueiliop.poris  hesoindnatrioiia. — OaL  RevitWi, 
Dee.  I860;  Mr.  Loaan  in  JL  In,  Arch. 

PAHLAY  or  Pahlava  ia  a  term  supposed  hf 
OUanMi  tf>  have  aiisen  out  <rf  the  name  of  the 
FMhava  or  PMhianB.  Thej  were  not  th« 
Pezssna,  who  are  called  Parasika,  bat  the  Amcidan 
I^Ktfaiuia  Ihe  Uarm  PaUav,  as  applied  to  a 
peofle,  eirlf  fen  into  disuse  in  Persia,  and  came 
into  use  in  ladia  in  the  second  to  the  fourth 
cetttmieiJLD. 

PsUafi  IB  a   later    Iranian    dialect    ifhidtk 
UAowed  on  Zand  and  the  Old  Persian  of  the 
inaei^tiflaB,  snd  led  to  Parsi  or  Paaand  and  the 
PecHaa  of  Fffdon.    The  origin  of  the  vtotd  has 
also  heen  ssid  to  be  Balkavi  or  pertaining  to 
Balkh,  ind  softened  into   Pahlavi.     The  terra 
PkhlsTi,  howerer,  now  applied   to  the  official 
language  of  tiie  Bassanian  dynasty,  Dr.  Haog 
tiacei  to  Phihkv-Parthia,  and  holds  that  from  the 
memoix  of  Parthian  rule  in  Persia,  everything 
eaaaected  with  antiquity  was  called  Pahlavi,  t.e. 
ajMKntL     The  term   HuzvaTeeh,  as  applied   to 
FiUavif  he  explains  as  a  mode  of  writing  and 
prooooneaog  a  foreign  word,  generally  Semitic 
being  written,  and  its  Persian  equivalent  pro- 
JMEiKed  in  tfs  stead.    Dr.  Bang  deciphered  the 
Hajjabad,  Nakdi-i-Rajab,  and  other  Pahlavi  in* 
scriptioBa,   and  showed   that,    in   the   Pahlavi 
taagnages,  the  Semitic  element  far  outweighs  the 
Iiaman.    The  Iranian  verbal  terminations,  found 
ia  ^  Pahlavi  MS8.,  are  ^ntirelv  wanting  in  the 
eartier  Haj  jabad  inscription.     The  Pahlavi  of  the 
MSS.  Wf  aa  written,  a  Semitic  language  with  an 
idmixture  of  Iranian  words  and   a   prevailing 
IraBian  conatneCion,  and  is,  as  read,  a  purely 
Iiaaian  toogoe.  From  using  the  Huzviuresh  mode, 
the  Peniiaa  came  by  degrees  to  write  thdr  words 
» they  pronounced  them,  and  thus  the  Semitic 
vordi  ol  the  Pahlavi  had  disappeared  from  modem 
Pena  aa  carir  as  tlie  tone  of  Firdusi.    In  discuss- 
iif  the  origin  and  age  of  Pahlavi,  it  cannot  be 
nppoeed  thtA  the  Sassanian  kings,  very  aealous 
proiBotera  of  Persian  ascendency  and  restorers 
of  the  Zoraasbian  religion,  would  adopt  for  their 
ofdal  language  a  Seimtic  dialect  not  then  ezist- 
bfT  ia  Peraia.    Dr.  Haug  tiierefore  looks  to  an 
ftriier  period  of  Persian  lustory,  and  shows  reason 
for  conclnding  that  Pahlavi  Is  identical  with  that 
fonn  of  the  Assyrian  language  which  was  spoken 
It  Ninevdi,  whence  it  spread,  with  the  Assyrian 
rale,  over  all  the  subject  proyinces,  and  among 
odien  over  Iran.    An  dd  Pahlltvi-*Pazend  glossary 
vts  edited  by  Dastur  Hoehengji  Jamaapji  Asa, 
rrvised  and  enlarged,  with  an  introduortoiy  essay 
oa  Pdifevi,  by  Dr.  Martin  BEaug,  Ph.D.    it  com- 
ines  the  text  of  tlie  Sassaniaji  Farfaang,  and  a 
hUavl-Ek^^Ui  ^oasary  arranged  as  an  alpha- 
betical indeK  according  to  tlie  Koman  character, 
mi  an  inqpoftant  essay  on  the  Pahlavi  language 
l^Dr.  Haog.    The  easar  comprises  a  history  of 
tfcctfawhia  made  in  tlinepe  into  the  PaUavi 
hagnage  and  fiteratoie.    Mr.  Orowae  describes 


it  as  a  dij^eet  of  Aa^ria^  and  ihe  langikage 
of  the  Peruan  covart-^Timei  of  India;  Gr&um^ 
Weber,  p.  188. 

PAHWAR,  the  traot  of  country  and  districts 
between  the  Jhelum  and  Indus  rivers.  > 

PAL  HiHD.  A  small  copper  can  in  Indian 
eurrenoy,  the  tldrd  part  of  a  pioe  and  twetfUi  part 
of  an  anna. 

PAI  or  Pay,  also  Paisachi,  a  demon,  a  disem^ 
bodied  spirit,  a  goblin.  The  worship  is  confined 
to  the  extreme  south  of  India,  and  chiefly  amon^ 
the  Shanar  race  of  Tinnev^y;  but,  under  the 
teadiing  of  Bishop  Caldwell  and  other  eminent 
mianonaries,  from  the  middle  of  the  19th  century 
they  largely  adopted  Christianity.  The  Bant  race 
of  Canarabdieve  that  persona  who  die  a  vident 
death  become  PaisachL 

PAlDIPATTiorPtenidiPaMi  Tel.  Oosay^ 
pium  acuminatum'.  Paidi  means  gold,  hence 
excellent,  this  species  being  mucdi  pr^ed  by 
Brahmans  for  nuudng  the  sMred  thread  aoid  for 
the  wicks  of  temple  l«ape.  It  is  generally  found 
in  back  yards  and  gardens,  and  is  known  by  its 
eoaretate  seeds. 

PAIQHAMBAR  Hikd.  Any  prophet  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  also  applied  to  Mahomed. 
The  word  is  Persian,  and  is  from  Paigham,  a 
message,  and  Bar,  a  bearer.  It  is  equivalent  to  the 
original  Hebrew  and  Greek  Words  meaning  mes^ 
sender,  which  have  been  transited  angel.  Th^ 
Muhammadans  believe  in  angela  The  original 
word  is  often  applied  to  men,  2  Samuel  ii  5,  LAike 
viL  24,  and  ix.  52.  Our  knowledge  of  such  beingft 
is  derived  w^holly  from  revelation,  and  that  rather 
incidentally,  llie  expression,  Matthew  xviii  10^ 
seems  to  denote  the  relation  which  the  children  of 
God  sustain  to  him.  The  term  in  Arabic  is  Rasul  \ 
Rasul  Allah,  prophet  of  God,  Mahomed. — Lane^$ 
Koran. 

PAIGHAMBRI  GAHOON.  Hind.  InGugaira, 
a  huskless  or  pearl  barley ;  black  or  purple  barley 
is  called  the  same,  literally  prophet's  wheat,  a 
fine  wheat  without  husk. 

PAIJAMA.  Hind.  Trousers,  literally  leg 
drees. 

PAIK,  Hindu  village  miUtia,  called  Paik,  Shot* 
sanadi,  and  Halab  in  (Afferent  parts  of  the  country* 
Also  an  infantry  soldier,  an  armed  watchman  or 
peon,  a  village  watchman,  a  messenger.-— TF.  B. 

PAIKASHT.  Hind.  Cultivators,  persons  who, 
having  no  land  of  their  own,  cultivate  other 
polio's  land  on  terms  aereed  on. 

PAILA,  among  the  "So  race  a  test  for  witches. 

PAILI,  a  measure  of  capacity,  J  of  a  kuxawa. 

PAI-LOO.  Chin.  Usually  called  a  triumphal 
arch;  ornamented  buildings  common  in  every 
part  of  China,  some  of  stone,  and  others  of  wood. 
Most  of  them  have  been  erected  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. The  Toran  of  the  Sanskrit,  a  triumphal 
gatewav. 

PAIN.  Hind.  Lower.  Pain  Ghat,  land  below 
the  ghats,  low  lands.  Pain  Ganga,  an  affluent  of 
the  Godavery  river.  The  town  of  Chanda  is  built 
on  its  bank. 

PAINA,  bracelets  worn  by  native  women  d 
India. 

PAINSADI,  also  PalnsL  Hma  Broad  cotton 
cloth,  500  -threads  in  the  web. 

PAINTED  PAKTBIDGE,  Fraucolinus  pictus, 
is  the  Kala-titar  of  India  and  the  Kiikkera-kofti 
xii  th^  TeKng  people.    It  occupies  the  oenMl 
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parte  of  India.  It  deligbte  in  gtnaaj  plains  and 
fields.  The  cock  bird's  call,  chee  kee  kerray,  diee 
kee  kerray,  is  heard  in  the  ear^  morning. 

Painted  snipe,  Rhynduoa  Bengalensis,  is  the 
R  picta  of  Gnty,  and  R.  orientalis  of  Hors- 
fielcL  It  is  a  pennanent  resident  in  many  parte 
of  India,  breeding  in  June  and  Jnly,  in  thick 
marshy  nound.  It  is  foond  also  in  Africa,  Ceylon, 
Burma,  Malimina,  and  S.  China. 

PAINTINGS,  pictures,  or  representations  are 
forbidden  in  the  second  of  the  ten  commandments, 
which  Jews  anrl  Christians  recocnise.  All  the 
doctors  of  El-Ialam  differ  on  this  head,  some 
absolutely  forbidding  any  delineation  of  what 
has  life,  under  pain  of  being  cast  into  hell; 
others  permitting  pictures  of  the  bodies,  though 
not  of  the  faces,  of  men.  The  Arabs  are  the 
strictest  of  Misieoniste,  yet  even  thev  allow  plans 
and  pictures  of  the  holy  shrines.  Other  nations 
are  oomparatively  lax.  The  Alhambra  abounds 
in  paintings  and  frescoes.  The  Persians  nerer 
object  to  depict  in  books  and  on  walls  the  battles 
of  Rnstam,  and  the  Turks  preserve,  in  the  Seraglio 
treasury  of  Constantinople,  portraite  by  Greek 
and  other  artiste  of  their  Sultans  in  r^;ular 
succession. 

Painting  as  an  art  has  attained  to  yarious 
degrees  of  excellence  amongst  the  many  nations 
of  Eastern  and  Southern  Asia.  Hindus  have  often 
beautifully  illuminated  manuscr^>to,  but  the  other 
omamente  are  better  executed  than  the  figures. 
Muhammadan  artists  excel  them  in  this  art 
Painting  on  wood,  a  decorative  art,  is  practised 
in  Kashmir,  the  Panjab,  and  Hyderabad  in  Sind, 
the  ornamental  designs  being  in  the  form  of  foliage 
and  shawl  work ;  in  Sind,  all  shades  of  agreeable 
hues  of  red,  green,  and  yellow.  Sind  is  famous 
also  for  another  form  of  wood  painting,  in  articles 
from  the  turning  lathe,  in  which  all  Uiese  shades 
are  used,  broken  oy  casting  on  other  colours.  It  is 
waved  or  curled  like  the  grain  of  marble,  by  the 
handiness  of  the  workman,  and  taken  up.  Articles 
of  painted  pottery  were  exhibited  from  India  in 
1861.  At  the  International  Exhibition  of  1871, 
beautiful  painted  tiles  were  shown  from  Hyder- 
abad, Sina ;  beautiful  patterns  on  painted  wood 
from  Kashoiir.  The  beautiful  painted  tiles  of 
Hyderabad,  Sind,  prove  that  skill  little  inferior  to 
that  which  covered  the  most  lovely  archways  and 
othw  boildings  of  imperial  Dehli,  still  remains  at 
the  command  of  the  architect  to-day,  in  districto 
famous  of  old  for  this  class  of  miscellaneous  paint- 
ing. The  enamels,  vitrified  colours  on  a  metal 
bMe  from  Jeypore,  were  as  lovely  as  anything 
Cdlone  or  Caradosso  ever  did.  The  Panjab  enamel 
is  usually  blue  and  green. 

The  people  of  Kashmir  execute  beautiful  pat- 
terns on  their  papier-mache  work. 

The  Shiahs  ao  not  entertain  the  same  objection 
to  pictures  that  Sunni  Muhammadans  have ;  and 
portraite  and  other  representations  of  the  human 
figure  are  common  among  them.  The  art  of 
caligraphy  is  carried  by  the  Persians  to  the  high- 
est penection,  and  they  are  allowed  to  be  the  Mst 
penmen  in  the  east  Their  beautiful  character 
affords  the  greatest  scope  for  a  fine  writer  to  dis- 
play his  ddll.  The  caligrapher  of  the  Muham- 
maoan  races  also  displays  great  skill  in  arabeeqae 
ornamentation  of  his  pages,  and  the  Guldastah-i- 
Soohn  published  in  Madras  affords  many  beautiful 
illustratioDs,  with  onuanentation  in  eveiy  variety 


of  arabesques.     In  white -washing  their  walla, 
over  the  chunam  or  lime  jilaster,  the  workmea  of 
Seringapatam  first  give  a  thin  eoat  of  suday,  or 
fine  day,  which  is  mixed  with  sise,  and  put  on 
with  a  hair  brush.    They  next  gi?e  a  ooat  of 
whiting   made  of  powdered  balapum   or  jpot- 
stone,  and  then  finish  with  a  ooat  eomposea  of 
eight  parte  of  afaracum  or  mica,  one  part  of 
powdered  balapum,  and  one  of  sise.    The  atnacain 
IS  prepared  from  white  mica  by  repeated  grindingB, 
the  finer  particles  being  removed  for  use  by  wash- 
ing them  from  the  grosser  parts.    The  wall  when 
finished  in  this  manner  shines  like  the  scales  of  a 
fish ;  and  when  the  room  is  lighted,  it  has  a  splen- 
did appearance. 

Pamting  of  portraite  is  an  art  which  in  India 
and  China  has  attained  to  a  degree  of  excellenoe. 
Sir  Rutherford  Alcock's  work  on  theartiitic  woriw 
of  Japan  has  shown  the  high  state  of  excellence  to 
which  the  people  of  that  nation  have  attained. 
At  the  International  Exhibition  of  1871,  tiie 
paintings  on  talc  from  Patna,  Benares,  and  Tan  jore, 
the  OeUi  paintinss  in  ivory,  and  other  specimau, 
were  prominent^  noticed.  —  Burton's  Mecca; 
Eluk.  p.  168. 

PAIR  -  AMMA  -  YARU,  amongst  the  non- 
Aryan  races  of  the  S.  of  India,  &e  goddess  of 
small-pox.  The  words  mean  lady  mother  of  the 
eruption. 

PAISACHI.  Sansk.  Demoniac,  a  demon,  a 
goblin,  a  disembodied  spirit  A  form  of  marriage 
amongst  the  Hindus  in  ancient  times ;  the  forcible 
seizure  of  a  wife.  A  written  character  in  the  S. 
of  India,  invented  by  the  Palli  race.  The  Paisachi 
Prakrit,  a  vernacular  tongue  of  ancient  India,  was  a 
dialect  differing  not  much  from  Magadhi. — Hind. 
Theat,  iL  p.  215 ;  As.  Res.  iii.  p.  815,  vii.  p.  199. 

PAITA  or  Poita.  Beno.  TnMn  the  Sanskrit 
Pavitra,  the  thread  or  string  of  cotton  worn  by 
the  Brahman,  Kshatriya,  Yaisya,  and  the  artisan 
castes  of  Hindus ;  it  marks  them  as  initiated  into 
the  tribe  or  guild,  or,  as  applied  to  the  Brahmans, 
twice  bom. 

PAITAN,  a  town  on  the  Godavery,  supposed 
to  be  near  Plithana  of  the  Periplus.  It  is  men- 
tioned as  sending  onyx  stones  to  Barygaxa,  the 
modem  Baroch,  230  miles  distant.  CoL  Tod 
says  (Travels,  p.  297),  Paitan,  on  the  Godavery, 
is  the  Tagara  of  the  Periplus,  which  supplied  the 
sindones  Ux  the  Roman  market,  and  he  supposes 
Tagara  to  be  from  Tak-nagara,  the  dfy  of  the 
Tak  or  Takshak.  It  is  variously  written,  Paith- 
ana,  Pattena,  Puttan,  and  Pythan;  and  Tagara 
and  PHthana  seem  to  have  beai  towns  of  import- 
ance near  it,  and  known  to  the  Greeks. — ^^^^^tn. 
p.  224 ;  Tod's  Travels,  p.  297.    See  Salivahana. 

P AITHINASI,  a  Hindu  phik)sopher  who  resided 
at  Hardwar.  He  taught  that  God  is  visible  and 
eternal  He  is  mentioned  in  the  Skanda  Purana. — 
Ward,  iv.  p.  44. 

PAKA.  Hind.  Written  Pukkha.  Ripe,  mature, 
exact,  complete,  perfect,  satisfactory.  Used  of 
buildings;  means  made  of  stone  or  brick  and 
mortar,  as  opposed  to  mud.  Paka  pUster,  plaster 
made  of  lime. 

PA-KA-THAK.  Bcrm.  A  timber  tree  in 
Amherst,  Tavoy,  and  Mergui,  of  maximum  girth 
2  cubite  and  maximnm  length  12  feet  When 
seasoned  it  floate  in  water.  It  is  used  by  Burmese 
to  make  paddles,  oars,  etc. ;  is  a  tough,  durable, 
good  wood.— Cop/otn  Dance. 
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PAK-dHAK,  a  iKNiDdaiy  riTer  in  Tenasserim, 
wluch  iaUs  mto  the  Bay  of  Bengal  at  Victoria 
Porat^  after  a  eoune  of  78  miles.  The  tenritoTj 
of  Ma-li-voD,  <m  the  right  hank,  helongs  to  the 
Britiah.  (hi  the  left  are  the  Siameee  profinces  of 
Kra  and  Be-noang,  irluch  are  considered  yalnable 
for  their  lead  and  tin  niines.-^ifiip.  Gaz,  i 

PAKBNATTI,  a  homeleflamigtatory  race,  found 
in  MyaoTO  and  the  Tdnga  cooutry,  who  about  the 
b^nnini^  of  the  18th  centory  were  driven  from 
their  hoaaop  by  oppression.  '  The  head  of  the 
TiDsge  anliiorities  in  the  Telngn  district  of  Beilary 
is  of  tliia  agricoltnnd  tribe. 

PAKFOK6,  the  white  oof^per  of  the  Chmese, 
an  aUoy  of  40*4  parts  of  copper,  81*6  of  nickel, 
25*4  of  snc,  and  3*6  of  iron. — SimmondM^  Diet 

PAKHAL.  Hind.  A  leather  bag  for  canying 
water  in.  In  British  India,  a  pakhal  is  slung  on 
esdi  sids  of  a  bollock;  the  driver  is  call^l  a 
pakhalL 

PAKHALL,  a  lake,  distant  about  140  miles 
from  the  Kiam's  capital  in  a  north- essteriy 
direetios.  This  reservoir,  which  is  picturesquely 
■toated  in  the  heart  of  a  pretty  dense  f oiiest,  hais 
a  mignifioent  spread  of  water,  taking  in  a  drcnm- 
fereuce  of  about  50  miles,  its  sheWing  margin 
bemg  girded  by  a  chain  of  low  wooded  hills  and 
DiidiilatioiiB.  .  One  in  particular,  deserving  special 
notice,  sifeuated  on  the  south-east  side,  of  con- 

coBstitateB  a  striking  foreground  to  the  picture, 
«dl  worthy  the  pen^  of  ^e  artist  The  advant- 
•ges  here  presented  by  nature,  in  steep  natural 
ridges,  have  at  some  remote  period  in  the  past 
beoi  made  aabserrient  to  the  formation  of  a  huge 
embankment,  by  wldch  means  the  capacity  of  the 
hkt  «as  oooaideraUy  enhtoced,  and  the  existence 
of  oki  weiiB  and  sluices  unmiatakeably  indicate 
the  fonser  flourishing  condition  of  the  land  in 
the  vicinity.  Hie  pkwe  is  often  visited  hj  wild 
dephants.  Thick  beds  of  coal  occur  in  the 
nUey  of  a  nullah  not  very  far  from  Pakhall  in  the 
Waiangal  disteict^  Trial  borings  were  made  in 
BaUnpur,  and  beds  of  more  than  fifty  feet  thick- 
vm  were  found.  At  Wunoa,  a  ooal-pit  was  com- 
meneed.  The  coal  is  of  poor  qu^ty,  breaks  very 
noidly  on  exposure,  and  is  therefore  very  waste- 
foL  The  ooai  from  a  place  known  as  Saster  is  said 
to  be  venr  dmable. 

PAKfi[TO,  or  Poshto,  the  spoken  language  of 
tbe  A^haa  people. 

PaIina  DmA  VARU.  Earn.  A  tribe  of 
toane-teUera; 

PAKKIWAB,  a  predatory  tribe  in  the  Panjab, 
whoa  the  authorities  in  1868  tried  to  reform. 
Tbej  Mofess  Jinhammadanism. 

PAJCU,  a  liaio  in  the  Haiara  district  occupied 
bj  the  SinMa,  Awan,  Svuds,  and  Ttoaoli.  • 

PAK-PATTAN,  or  Ajudhan,  an  ancient  citv  in 
Montgomenr  district,  Panjab,  on  the  high  bank  of 
the  old  Sutiej,  28  ndles  from  the  present  course 
of  the  rirer.  Its  foundation  is  assigned  to  a 
Hisdn  Bsint  or  raja  of  the  same  name,  of  whom 
BothiDg  else  is  recorded.  This  part  of  the  doab 
a  itaU  known  as  Surat-des,  a  name  which  recalls 
<he  Sma-koose  of  Diodms,  and  tlie  Sudrak» 
•sd  Oxodcake  of  other  Greek  writers.  For  many 
c«9iterlca  Ajodhan  was  the  principal  ferry  of  the 
Siitlej,  where  the  two  great  western  roads  from 
l>ehia  GImsi  Khan  and  Dehia  Ismail  Khan  met, 
the  first  via  Mankeca,  Shoxkot^  and  Harapa,  the 


second  via  Multan';  and  at  this  point  the  con- 
querns  Mahmud  and  Timur,  and  the  traveller  Ibn 
Batuta,  crossed  the  Sutiej.  The  fort  is  said  to 
have  been  captured  by  Sabaktagin  in  a.h.  367 
or  A.D.  977-78,  during  his  plundmng  expedition 
in  the  Panjab ;  and  again  by  Ibrahim  Obazuavi, 
in  A.H.  472  or  a.d.  1079-80.  On  the  invasion  of 
Timor,  the  mass  of  the  population  fled  to  Bbatner, 
and  the  few  people  that  remained  were  spared 
out  of  respect  for  the  famous  saint  Farid-ud-Din, 
Shakr-ganj,  whose  shine  is  in  Ajudhan.  Fmn 
this  saint  the  place  derives  its  modem  name  of 
Pak-Pattan,  or  the  '  Ferry  of  the  Pure  One/  that 
is  of  Farid,  whose  latter  days  were  spent  at  Ajud- 
han. By  continued  fasting,  his  body  is  said  to 
have  become  so  pure,  that  whatever  ne  put  into 
his  mouth  to  allay  the  cravings  of  hunger,  even 
earth  and  stones,  was  imme£ately  turned  into 
gems  and  sogar,  whence  his  name  of  Shakr-ganj, 
or  ^  su^ar-store.'  This  miraculous  power  is  re- 
corded m  a  well-known  Persian  couplet : — 

'  Sang  dar  dut  o  gohar  gardid, 
Zahr  dar  gam  o  Shakar  gardid. 

'  A  atone  in  the  hand  became  a  gemr 
Poiaon  in  the  month  became  augar.' 

From  a  memorial  couplet  we  leam  that  he  died 
in  A.H.  j564  or  A.D.  1265-66,  when  he  was  95 
lunar  years  of  aoe.  But  as  the  old  name  of 
Ajudhan  is  the  omy  one  noted  by  Ibn  Batnta  in 
A.D.  1334,  and  by  Timur  s  historian  in  a.d.  1397, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  present  name  of  Pak- 
Pattan  is  of  comparatively  recent  date. '  The  saint 
Farid-ud-Din  was  instrumental  in  the'  coiiversion 
of  the  whole  Southern  Panjab  to* -the  faith  of 
Islam.  Pilgrin^s  -  from  all  pairts.'  of*  India,  and 
even. from  Afghanistan  and  Central.  Asia,  visit 
his  shrine,  and  during  the  Mahiurram  as  iniany  as 
60,000  persons  have  been  estimated  as  present. 
On  the  afternoon  and  night  of  the  last  day,  a  well 
adjoining  the  shrine  is  pierced  by  a  narirow  open- 
ing, known  as  ^  the  Grate  of  Paradise,*'  and  whoever 
can  force  his  way  though  this  aperture  during  the 

grescribed  hours  is  assured  of  a  free  entrance  into 
eaven.  The  crush  is  natuiaUy  exceastve,  and 
often  results  in  severe  injuries  to  the  pilgrims. — 
CunninghatiCa  An,  Ind,  pp.  214-219 ;  Yuie,  Cathay^ 
ii.  p.  406  :/mji.  €hz.  : 

PAKSHA.  Sansk.  A  fortnight ;  the  half  of  a 
lunar  month.  That  from  the  new  moon  to  the 
full  is  called  the  Sukla-paksha  or  lieht  fortnight, 
the  other  is  the  Kiishnii-paksha  or  oark  fortn^ht 
of  the  waning  moon. 

PAKSHU  DHABA  MISHRA,  author  of  the 
Prasanna  Raghava. — Ward,  iv.  p.  376. 

PAKUNG-B A,  in  Munipur,  the  personal  deity 
or  ishta-deva  of  the  raja.  It  is  a  snake,  from 
which  the  Munipur  family  claim  descent  When 
it  appears  it  is  coaxed  on  to  a  cushion  by  the 
priestess  in  attendance,  who  then  performs  certain 
oeremomes  to  please  it. 

PAKWAZ.  Hind.  An  oval-shaped  drum  used 
for  keeping  time  to  the  singing  of  the  dancing 
girls. 

PAKYOTH,  the  wild  gourd  of  Scriptnze,  Git- 
rullus  colocynthis,  Schrd.,  grows  in  many  parts  of 
India,  on  the  sandy  lands  of  the  Peninsnla,  Dekhan, 
Gujerat,  Gutch,  DehlL  Dr.  Bum  states  colo<^th 
of  two  kinds  occur  in  Gujerat,  the  Cucumus 
colocynthis  and  C.  pseudo*  colocynthis. "  The 
colocynth  of  commerce  is  the  dried  fruit;  peeled 
and  unpeeledf  and  is  brought  from  the  Levant, 
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iuM?th  of  Africa,  and  south  of  Spain.  Colooynth 
is  useful  for  proteotmg  shawls  and  feathers  againBt 
insects. 

PAL.  HiHD.  A  tent ;  a  division  of  a  Jat  clan. 
Pal  is  also  the  term  for  a  oommunit^r  of  any  of 
the  aboriginal  mountain  races ;  a  section  of  any 
Hindu  tribe.  Tlie  Mewati  hare  twelve  pal.  The 
Jat  have  many  pal. 

PAL,  a  local  term  for  long  defiles,  the  residence 
of  the  mountaineers ;  their  chiefs  are  called  Indra 
Pati ;  in  Bhaka,  Put.  Its  import  is  a  defile  or 
valley,  fitted  for  cultivation  and  defence. — Baj<M^. 
i.  p.  381,  iL  p.  850. 

PAL,  also  Pala.    Tail,  Tel.    Milk. 

PAL.  HiMD.  As  a  measure  of  time,  a  moment, 
or  minute,  of  which  there  are  60  in  a  ghari. 

PALA,  a  dynasty  of,  it  is  said,  eighteen  kings, 
who  ruled  in  parts  of  the  ancient  (}aur  dominions 
in  Western  and  Korthem  Bengal,  and  in  Bdiar 
from  A.D.  745  to  1200. 

PALA-BHOGAM.  Tail  A  foim  of  laud 
tenure. 

PALA-KAPYA,  an  ancient  EQndu  phvsician 
who  wrote  on  medicine.  He  was  supposed  to  be 
an  incarnation  of  Dbanwantari.^ — Dowsotl 

PALALU,  of  the  Northern  Gircais,  agricultural 
labourers  who  were  regarded  as  slaves  to  the  ryota, 
and  were  hereditarily  attached  to  and  transferable 
with  the  land.  The  Agari  of  Guttack  are  said  to 
be  domestic  slaves. 

PALAM.  Tam.  a  measure  of  weight  at  Madras 
equal  to  1  ounce  8*75  drachms  avoirdupois. 

PALAMGOTTA,  a  town  and  small  military 
cantonment  in  the  Tinnevelly  district,  in  lat.  8° 
42^'  N.,  bng.  77"  46'  40*  £. ;  populati<m,  17,885 
in  1871.  A  mile  east  of  the  Tamrapumi  river. 
Its  fort  is  dismantled. 

PALAMOUD,  an  alimentary  substance  used  by 
the  Turks  and  Arabs.  It  consists  of  acorns  which 
have  been  dried,  toasted  (to  destroy  the  iHttemees), 
and  reduced  to  powder,  with  sugar  and  aromatics 
added. — SimmorM  Diet 

PALAMOW,  a  subdivision  of  the  Lohardagga 
district  in  Benged ;  area,  4260  square  miles ;  popu- 
lation, 866,519.  Goal  is  worked  in  the  district, 
which  is  very  mountainous. 

PALANG  PGSH,  Pebs.  ;  in  commerce,  Palam- 
pore.  The  former  term  is  composed  of  two  Persian 
words,  literally  bed-cover.  These  are  msnufactnred 
in  the  district  of  Gnddalore,  at  Ponnary,  idso  at 
Sydapett  in  the  outskirts  of  Madias,  but  especially 
in  the  town  of  Masulipatam,  the  last  always  of  a 
superior  kind,  and  in  various  sizes,  5^  to  6  cubits 
in  breadth,  and  7  to  8  long,  and  are  sold  from 
6  to  15  rupees,  according  to  size.  The  Guddalore, 
Ponnary,  and  Sydapett  fabrics  are  of  ordinary 
quality,  and  are  sold  at  from  2  to  7  rupees  each. 

PALANKEEN  or  Palanquin,  a  litter  or  covered 
carriage  borne  on  men^s  shoulders.  It  has  almost 
wholly  ceased  to  be  used  in  India.  Palanquins 
form  one  of  the  articles  which  eastern  rulers  pre- 
sent to  their  subjects,  or  give  them  permission  to 
use.    Written  also  PalkL 

PALANPUR,  a  native  state  in  the  province  of 
Gujerat,  Bombay,  between  lat  28''  57'  and  24*"  41' 
N.,  and  long.  71''  51'  and  72^*  45'  E.  It  is  one  of 
eleven  states  in  oommunication  with  the  Palanpur 
political  agent,  viz.  Palanpur,  Badhanpnr,  Tharad, 
Wao,  Warai,  Terwara,  Suigaon,  Deodar,  Santalpur, 
Kankrej,  and  Bhabar.  Palanpur,  Badhanpur, 
\7arai,  and  Terwara  are  Muhammadaa,  th^  others 


are  Hindu,  five  of  their  ruling  ftoiiliea  being 
Rajput.  The  Palanpur  family  is  of  Afghan  origin, 
belon|;ing  to  the  Lonani  tribe,  a&d  is  said  to  have 
occupied  Behar  in  the  reign  of  Humayun.  In 
1597,  Ghazi  Khan,  the  chief,  obtained  from 
Akbar  the  title  of  diwan,  for  having  succeflsf ally 
repulsed  an  invaabn  of  the  Afghan  tribes.  Its 
revenue,  £40,000,  and  tribute  of  £5000  to  the 
Ga^war  of  Baroda.  He  maintsins  a  force  of  294 
horse  and  697  foot. — Imp.  Gaz, 

PALAR,  a  river  of  the  Gamatic,  which  rises  on 
the  Mysore  table-land,  lat.  W  27'  N.,  long.  78°  2' 
E.,  runs  S.E.  55  miles,  E.  87  miles,  S.E.  48  miles, 
into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Length,  about  280  miles, 
running  past  Yellore,  Arcot,  and  Ghinglepui.  It 
receives  the  Ponv,  40  miles;  Sbeyaru,  90  miles. 
The  entrance  of  the  Palar,  9  miks  S.  of  Sadras,  is 
contracted  by  a  bar  or  narrow  ridge  of  sand,  in- 
side of  which  the  river  becomes  of  considenible 
width.  The  town  of  Gonjeveram  is  built  on  the 
Palar.  The  Palar  anient,  m  the  K.  Aroot  district, 
was  constructed  about  the  year  1855.  Across  the 
river  near  Yellore  it  is  2600  feet  long,  and  is  the 
head  of  a  system  which  irrigates  about  87,672 
acres. 

PALAS.  Sansk.  Butea  frondosa.  Whea  a 
Hindu  dies  at  a  distance,  it  is  customary  to  bum 
vicariously  an  article  of  clothing  along  with  a 
bundle  of  leaves  of  the  Butea  frondosa.  This 
vicarious  rite  is  called  PalasavidhL  It  was  from 
the  abundance  of  the  palas  tree  on  the  battle-field 
tiiat  the  name  of  PlaaBey  was  given  to  the  battle 
fought  by  Glive  in  1757.  Palas  gum,  or  Palas 
gond,  or  Dhak  ka  gond,  is  the  produce  of  Butea 
frondosa,  in  ruby  red,  transparent  grains  of  irregu- 
lar tears.  Under  the  name  of  kmi  or  cheena,  it 
furnished  one  of  the  kino  gums  imported  into 
Eim>p& —  WiUotu 

PALADTAN.  Malat.  In  Penang,  a  wood  of 
light  brown  colour,  from  a  laige  tree;  used  fot 
planks. — Colonel  Fritk 

PALAYA,  a  tribe  of  the  Kshatriya  race  who 
had  neglected  to  reverence  Brahmans.  Mann, 
speaking  of  them,  styles  them  Dasya,  whether  they 
speak  the  language  of  the  M^hlecha  or  that  of  the 
Arya,  and  the  people  to  whom  he  there  alludes 
seem  to  have  been  Modes  occupying  the  valley  of 
the  Indus. 

PALAYERAM,  in  lat  12**  57'  80*  N.,  long. 
80°  18'  E.  A  town  and  military  cantonment^  11 
miles  S.  W.  of  Madras,  situated  dose  to  the  western 
side  of  a  small  range  of  hills,  and  4  or  5  miles 
distant  from  the  sea-coast.  The  Adyar  river 
runs  sluggishly  about  800  yards  to  the  north. 

PALAYESHUM,  a  Maravar  of  a  servile  family, 
who  made  himself  celebrated  for  his  robberies  and 
outrages,  from  Madura  round  to  Quilon,  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  Muhammadan  government 
of  S^ngapatam.  Since  his  death  he  has  been 
worship{Md  as  one  of  the  demons  of  the  Shanars 
of  Tinnevelly,  and  was  most  feared  of  all  their 
devils.  Thousands  of  persons  are  called  after  his 
name,  to  deprecate  his  enmity.  Many  children  of 
the  Tamil  Pariah  races  are  sunikudy  named  alter 
other  demons. 

PALAWAH.  B0RH.  A  beautifol  red  but 
heavv  wood  of  British  Burma.  A  cubic  foot 
weighs  52  lbs.  Length  of  the  trunk  to  the  first 
branch  is  45  feet,  and  average  gffth,  measured  at 
6  feet  from  the  ground,  iB  6  feet  It  sells  at  12 
annas  per  oubio  foist— Col  Cat  Bx,^  1862. 
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PALAWAN,  the  aW.  Jabiid  of  the  Phil^pine 
poi^  ii  a  neiiow  utiap  of  land  eztendiiig  nearlr 
S.W.  mad  K.S.  250  mike,  fannmg  the  eastem 
boimdaiy  of  the  Ohiaa  Sea,  from  8^  13'  to  11'  17' 
N.  Tbe  N.  extaramity  is  a  nanow  penmsiila  about 
SO  aiilea  ia  length,  oonnting  of  a  maaa  of  lime-> 
•tone  loek  xiaiiig  jvecipitoinly  horn  the  sea,  from 
^00  to  800  feet  m  height,  which  the  natire  in- 


fabda'  neatSy  thehr  chidf  ooonpation.  It  ia  along 
the  eaatem  ooaat  of  thia  iaknd  that  ahipa  proceed 
when  boond  np  the  China  Sea  late  in  tibe  aeaaona, 
when  Ae  Dovth-eaat  monaoon  ia  expeoted,  and  de- 
riTea  from  tin  the  name  of  the  FUawan  paaBage. 
— Jimrm^  lud,  ArcL 

PALAYAXAR  Malbal.  In  Travaneoie,  a 
oonvtert  fnom  the  Syrian  aeot  to  that  of  the  Bomiah 
rhnrefa.   PaUcnknr,  a  g^yrianChiiatian  in  Malabar. 

PALATAR,  predial  alareB  of  Malabar.  The 
Pale  cf  tiiB  Tofaiina  are  a  claaa  of  Paiiahs.    See 


PALCHARA.  In  Bajpat  myihohigy,  the  Pal* 
chara  camaponda  to  the  FurieB  of  the  Bomana 
Deacribnag  a  battle,  the  Bajput  poet  aaya,  ^The 
afaatnction  of  lawara  was  at  an  end,  joy  aeiaed  hia 
■ool  at  the  pcoapect  of  completing  ma  dbaplet  of 
AnSk  (niuiida-mala).  The  YoginiB  danced  with 
joy,  then*  laoea  naifcled  with  del^ht,  aa  they  aeized 
their  veaada  to  drink  the  blood  of  the  dain.  The 
derooma  of  flesh,  the  Palcharaa,  txmg  aonga  of 
tnomph  at  the  game  of  battle  between  2ie  CiM>han 
wd  (^oadail.' 

PALE6ARA  or  Paleiyakaran,  the  Polj;gar  of 
the  early  Rngiiah  writera.  They  were  aemi-inde* 
pendent  ehieraina  in  the  aouth  of  the  Pemnsula. 

PALEMBAKO  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th 
eentory  held  the  first  rank  amongat  the  native 
natea  of  Smnatia,  between  lat  2"^  and  4"^  SO'.  The 
tovn  ia  bidlt  on  both  aideaof  theMooaee  river. 
It  haa  many  cfocodilea  in  the  river.  During  the 
Britiah  oeoapktion  of  Java,  the  saltan  causai  all 
tlic  Dnt^  in  thia  town  to  be  massacred,  and 
the  Britiah  Government  at  Batavia  despatched  a 
Wee  agahmt  him  mider  the  command  of  Colonel 
Gilieapie.  The  aoUan  fled  into  the  interior  with 
bin  treaanrfe  With  hia  flight  the  Malaya  rose, 
and  weao  alaagfaterin^  the  Chinese  and  other 
fonign  aetUera,  on  which  Colonel  Oilleqpie  went 
on  in  a  lew  light  boats,  and  hia  party,  which  con- 
siated  of  ten  penons,  lumaelf  included,  landed 
among  tfaeu.  At  nddnight,  the  main  body  of 
troopa  entered  the  place,  and  a  town  defended  by 
forts  and  batteriea  moonting  250  piecea  of  cannon, 
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Milne-Bdwnida  records  17,  beaidw  the  Indmn 
Pafemon  brovimaniis  and  P.  Coromandelianiia  oi 
Fabrioioa  Some  of  the  speoiea  of  warm  ftiim^*^ 
attain  to  a  conaiderable  aize.  P.  cardnus,  of  the 
Indian  seaa  and  the  Gangea,  attains  to  nearly  a 
foot  in  length,  and  P.  JamaicenaiB,  of  the  AntiUeay 
ia  from  10  to  12  inches  lo^g.  The  piawns  gene- 
,  ^^.  ^    .  nlly  inhabit  sandy  bottoma  near  the  coasts,  bat 

hahrtanta  climb  readily  in  aearoh  of  the  edible    some  are  f oond  at  the  mouths  of  riven,  and  far 

are—  . 

Falemott  natator,  JBdtD§»,  Indian  Ooaaa,  on  Gulf  med. 
P.  bceriaaauia.  jESofiaii 

P.  Coromandftuanm,  Fabr, 
P.  iQDproctru.  Edw8.,  Ganges  month. 
P.  cardnus,  JSatM.,  ,j^       * 

P.  omatiis,  ISdws.,  Ambdyna,  waigyou. 
P.  lamarrei.  JRApta,  Bengal  ooatti. 
P.  TnnqaelMaoiis,  J^On-^  Traaqnebar. 
P.  hirtimanns,  Edvn.,  ManritlTu. 

PALEN6A  ZEYLANICA.  Thw.  Palenga- 
gasa,  Smcffi.  A  tree  40  to  60  feet  high,  of  the 
Ambagamowa  district  in  Ceylon,  at  an  elevation 
of  about  8000  feet— 2^t0.  Zeyl  p.  287. 

PALERI  AMMA,  a  deity  of  the  non-Aryan 
Tamil  races  of  the  Peninsuk.    See  Hindu. 

PALESTINE  is  on  the  S.W.  part  of  Syria.  It 
gets  its  name  from  Philistine,  a  race  who  in- 
habited a  tract  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
Paleatine  was  original^  inhabited  by  a  number 
of  tribes, — Kenite,  Keiuzrite,  Kadmonite,  Hittite, 
Jeresat&Jebusite,  Amorite,  Ganaanite,  Girgashite, 
Hiyite,  rboenician,  and  Philistine.  The  desert 
coast  between  Gaza,  the  frontier  town  of  Pales- 
tine, and  Pelusium  or  Shnr,  the  frontier  town  of 
Egypt,  was  called  by  the  Hebrew  writers  the 
desert  of  Shur.  It  was  thinly  peopled  by  a  race 
of  Arabs  named  Amakkites. 
'  The  country  haa  been  intimately  associated  with 
the  history  of  several  races,  and  since  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century,  a  society  in  Great  Britain 
has  employed  Captains  Warren  and  Conder,  and 
Colonel  Wilson,  KE.,  in  its  exploration.  East  of 
the  Jordan,  Captain  Conder  found  among  the 
numerous  stone  drcles,  dolmeua,  and  menhirs, 
abeady  known  to  exist  in  Moab,  four  undoubted 
groat  centrea  round  which  the  monuments  are 
diapoeed.  These  aro  Moshibiyeh,  at  £1  Mareighet, 
also  at  Min^eh,  south  of  Heshbon,  and  in  the  Ghor, 
near  Eefrem.  The  first  of  these  Captain  Conder 
identified  with  Bamoth  Baal,  the  second  with  Baal 
Peer,  the  third  with  '  the  top  of  Baal  Poor  which 
looketh  towarda  Jeshimon,'  and  the  fourth  with 
the  '  sanctuary  of  Baal  Peor,'  in  the  Jordan  valley, 
where  the  Israelites  worshipped  while  in  Shittim. 
Also  at  Aiu  Heshbon  or  old  Hedibon  aro  an 
immense  quantity  of  cromlechB.  The  monuments, 
which  stiU  stand  aa  the^  stood  in  the  days  of 
Balak,  illustrate  the  religion  of  the  people  whom 
the  Israelites  were  to  dispossess.  In  ralestine 
itself,  Ptdemais,  Diospolis,  Antipatris,  ^lia  have 
all  comj^letely  disappeared  as  names,  and  the  dd 
designations,  Akka  (Acre),  Lydd,  Kefer-saba, 
Jerusalem,  etc,  have  re-established  themselvea 
Sebaate  and  Neapolis  have,  however,  succeeded  in 
maintaining  themselves,  and  preventing  the  return 
of  Samaria  and  Shecbem.  Round  about  Jerusalem 
liea  a  circle  of  interesting  sites,— ^iie  Mount  of 
Olives,  with  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane ;  the 
Kedron,  with  its  bold  ravine ;  Jericho,  with 
Elisha's  picturesque  fountain :  and  the  abrupt  fall 
ol  Aynnliuaa,  under  Moont  nebo. 


taken  poaaesaion  of  withont  the  loas  of  a  single 
bie.  A  new  aoltan  was  soon  afterwaids  pla^ 
upon  the  throne.  This  Beuden^^  of  Netherbnd 
India  ia  3568 geographical  square  miles.  Inl880, 
its  popoklkm  (628,490)  oomprised— Enropeana, 
2^;  Nalivea,  621,900;  Chinese,  4245;  Arabs, 
1941 ;  othera,  124.— CoarC 

PALE3f  OKID^,  a  ftmih"  or  tribe  of  maorurous 
decapodons  cmatacea.  IIm^  belong  to  Milne- 
Edwania*  funily  of  aalicoqnea  or  ahrimps,  and  his 
tribe  Palemoniena.  The  genera  are,  Gnatho]^yl- 
lom,  Hippo^fte,  Rhynchodnetea,  Pandaloa,  Xys- 
Bate,  and  Palemon.  Hippolyte  ventricoaus  occurs 
in  the  Aaiatie  aeaa;  H.  Qnoyanna  at  New  Guinea. 
Bhyndbociagtea  typoa— length,  about  2^  inchea 
— kanalifeof  ihelndian  Ocean. 

PalcBMB,  A5r^  the  prawn.  The  spedea  of  thia 
■efol  and  deiiciona  genua  are  niwieaoaaL     M. 
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The  tall  maaaTe  building  known  as  the  Haiam, 
which  oyershadowB  the  city,  for  SOOO  yean  has 
covered  the  patriarchal  tombs,  sacred  to  Hebrew 
and  Muhamnuulan  alike,  never  disturbed  since  the 
mummy  of  Jacob  was  laid  by  the  side  of  those  of 
Abraham  and  Isaac  Jabal  Foreid  is  the  huge 
fortress  and  burial-place  of  Herod,  the  most 
conspicuous  features  in  the  whole  landscape  of 
Southern  Judea,  whence  are  to  be  seen  the  hills 
of  the  wide  wilderness,  rolling  in  long  sacoession 
towards  the  Dead  Sea,  with  the  red  wall  of  Moab 
beyond.  In  Bethlehem,  the  church  erected  over 
the  birthplace  of  Christianity  may  lay  claim  to  be 
the  oldest  church  of  Christ  in  the  world,  prayer 
and  praise  having  risen  from  it  without  interrup- 
tion from  the  diay  when  Helena  built  it  The 
simple  tomb  of  Rachel  has  remained  undisturbed, 
reverenced,  and  undisputed,  from  age  to  age  for 
more  than  3500  years. 

Palestine  was  conquered  by  the  Fatimite  Khalif  s 
of  Egypt,  A.D.  969,  and  in  consequence  of  the  per- 
secution of  the  Christians  by  Hakim,  between  a.d. 
996  and  1021,  Peter  the  Hermit,  a.d.  1094,  began 
preaching  to  the  nations  of  Europe  a  crusade  against 
the  Saracens.  CrusadesfoUowedonthis.  The  eighth 
and  last,  under  St.  Louis,  was  concluded  a.d.  1274. 

Palestine  shows  a  total  Jewish  population  of 
only  15,293  souls.  Of  these,  more  than  half  live 
in  Jerusalem,  about  4000  in  Saf et,  2000  in  Tiberias, 
and  900  in  Hebron.  The  remainder,  about  400, 
are  divided  between  Akka,  Hufa,  Jaffa,  Sichem, 
and  Shefa-Amar. 

PALGHATCHERRY,  atown  in  the  Malabar  dis- 
trict of  the  Madras  Presidency,  in  kt.  lO*"  45'  49'  N., 
and  long.  76""  41'  48"  E.,  and  800  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  is  in  Uie  only  break  in  the  line  of  the  mountains 
from  the  Tapti  to  Cape  Comorin.  It  is  25  miles 
broad  at  the  town  of  ralghat,  and  from  35  to  40 
miles  long,  and  has  an  area  of  695^  square 
miles.  It  connects  the  low  country  on  the  Er  and 
W.,  the  highest  point  in  its  centre  being  400  or 
500  feet  alK>ve  the  sea,  and  it  is  traversed  by  the 
Madras  railway.  The  mountain  on  the  north,  called 
Vellya  Kam  Mala,  rises  6700  feet.  The  chiefs  are 
of  the  Atchen  race,  and  are  said  to  have  been 
Kshatriya  Hindus,  but  to  have  become  degraded 
below  Sudras.  They  follow  descent  from  the 
femides.  There  are  other  chiefs,  termed  Nair  and 
Naadvalli.  The  chief  rainfall  is  in  June  to  October. 
The  S.W.  monsoon  blows  through  and  does  not 
deposit  its  moisture,  though  the  atmosphere  is 
humid,  and  the  Salem  hills  intercept  the  N.E. 
monsoon.  The  Palghat  ghats  are  in  length  about 
200  miles,  from  the  gap  of  Palghatcherry  nearly 
to  Cape  Comorin.  Elevation,  from  4000  to  7000 
feet,  with  a  spacious  table-land  4740  feet ;  a 
peid^ed  summit,  6000  feet ;  another,  7000 ;  Varra- 
gherry  mountains,  5000  to  6000  feet ;  near  Cape 
Comorin,  in  the  extreme  S.,  2000  feet  The  west 
brow  of  the  ghats  is,  with  little  exception,  abrupt; 
on  the  east  side  the  declivity  is  gradual 

PALI.  Tam.  Irambu  in  Malabar,  Palari  in 
Portuguese,  is  the  Ceylon  iron-wood.  Its  tree 
grows  to  about  30  feet  in  height,  and  20  inches  in 
diameter.  It  is  very  useful  for  stocks  of  anchors, 
piles  for  jetty -heads,  beams  in  storehouses  and 
places  where  strength  is  required ;  for  such  pur- 
poses it  is  found  useful  and  durable.  It  may  be 
obtained  in  great  quantities  at  a  very  moderate 
rate. — Edye,  CiyUnL 

PALI,  an  andent  language  in  India,  which  has 


long  ceased  to  be  spoken,  but  is  still  used  in  the 
Buddhist  scriptures  <tf  Ceylon,  Burma,  and  Siam. 
The  Pali  tongue  in  Singhalese  is  called  Magadha. 
and  Mungata,  and  in  Burmese,  Magada-basa.    Pali 
was  the  mother-tongue  of  and  used  by  Buddha. 
The  Rupasiddhi  is  the  oldest  Pali  grammar  nowr 
extant,  and  its  author,  Buddha-Priya,  compiled 
it  from  the  ancient  work  of  Kachhyayana.      A. 
quotation  from  the  latter  is  given  in  Uie  Rupa- 
siddhi, apparently  in  the  original  words.    Accord- 
ing to  this  account,  Kachhyayana  was  one  of  the 
principal  disciples  of  Sakya,  by  whom  he  was 
selected  for  the  important  office  of  compib'ng  the 
first  Pah  grammar,  the  ruks  of  which  are  said  to 
have  been  propounded  by  Tathagata  himself.    This 
statement  seems  highly  probable ;  for  that  teacher 
must  have  soon  found  the  difficulty  of  making 
himself  clearly  understood,  when  each  petty  dis- 
trict had  a  provincial  dialect  of  its  own,  unsettled 
both  in  its  spelling  and  its  pronunciatioii.     A 
difficulty  of  this  kind  could  only  be  overcome  by 
the  publication  of  some  established  rules  of  speech, 
which  should  fix  the  wavering  pronunciation  and 
loose  orthography  of  a  common  language.    This 
was  accomplished  by  the  Pali  grammar  of  Kachhya* 
yana,  compiled  uxuler  Sakya's  instruction;  and 
the  language,  thus  firmly  established,  was  used 
throughout  India  by  the  Buddhist  teachers  for 
the  promulgation  and  extension  of  the  practical 
doctrines  of  their  faith.    In  the  Buddhist  worics 
of  Ceylon,  this  language  is  expressly  called  Ma- 
gadhi,  or  the  speech  of  Magadha;  and  as  this 
district  was  the  principal  scene  of  Sakya^s  labours, 
as  well  as  the  native  country  of  himself  and  of  his 
principal  disciples,  the  selection  of  Magadhi  for  the 
publication  of  his  doctrines  was  both  natural  and 
obvious.    Learned  men  have,  however,  entertained 
diverse  opinions  as  to  the  PalL    Professor  H.  H. 
Wilson  has  remarked  that  there  are  several  differ- 
ences between  the  language  of  existing  Buddhist 
inscriptions  and  the  Magadhi  of  Pali  grammars ; 
but  these  differences  are  not  such  as  to  render 
them   unintelligible   to   those    whom  Priyadasi 
(Asoka)  addressed  in  his  mllar  edicts  in  the  middle 
of  the  3d  century  B.C.    i^rofessor  Wilson  admits 
that  the  PaU  was  most  likely  selected  for  his  edicts 
by  Priyadasi,  *  that  they  might  be  intelligible  to 
the  people,*  but  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  language 
of  the  inscriptions  was  rather  the  oonunon  tongue 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  India  than  a  form  of 
speech  peculiar  to  a  class  of  reUgionists ;  and  he 
argues  that  the  use  of  the  Pali  language  in  the  in- 
scriptions is  not  a  conclusive  proof  of  &eir  Buddh- 
istieal  origin.    But,  as  opposed  to  this  view,  it  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  the  Brahmans  have  never 
used  any  language  but  Sanskrit  for  their  religious 
writings,  and  have  stigmatised  the  Miu^adhi  as  the 
speech  of  men  of  low  tribes.   In  their  cbamas,  also, 
the  heroes  and  Brahmans  always  speak  Saniakrit^ 
while  the  use  of  Magadhi  is  con&ied  to  the  attend- 
ants of  royalty.    I^essor  Wilson  has,  however, 
identified  the  Magadhi  with  Prakrit,  the  use  of 
which,  though  more  honourable,  was  still  confined 
to  the  principal  female  characters;  but  the  exten- 
sive employment  in  the  dramatic  works  of  the 
Brahmans  of  various  dialects,  all  derived  from 
one  common  stock,  seems  to  prove  that  they  were 
the  vernacular  language  of  the  people;    m  this 
vernacular  language,  whatever  it  was,  whether 
the  high  Prakrit  of  the  Sanxasenas,  or  the  low 
Pnduit  of  the  Magadhaa,  we  know  certainly  that 
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the  l^naya  and  Sutra,  or  the  practical  docfcrbes 
of  Smkym^  were  eompUed,  and  therefore  alao  pro- 
nmlgmtod.     OoBma,  in  Prinaep's  Journal,  p.  503, 
has  used  the  term  Praikrit  as  comprehenoinff  all 
the  written  and  coltiTated  dudecta  of  Nor&em 
India.     Prakrit  means  *  common '  or  *  natand,'  in 
eontradiatuietion  to  the  ^artificial*  or  *  refined' 
Sanskrits     In  the  opinion,  howeyer,  of  Tamour, 
the  celebrated  Cejlon  scholar,  the  Pali  is  a  ^  rich 
and  poetical  hngoage,  which  had  already  attained 
its  preaent   refinement  at  the  time  of  Gotama 
Baddfaa*a  adTent'  (b.c  588).    According  to  Sir 
WiDiaiin  J<Miea,  it  is  *  litUe  more  than  the  language 
of  the  Brahmana,  melted  down  by  a  delicate  articu- 
latkiQ  to   the  softness  of  Italian.'     To  Ckneral 
Cmminffham  it  seems  to  bear  the  same  relation 
to  Santtzit  that  Italian  does  to  Latin,  and  a  much 
nearer  one  than  modem  English  doea  to  Anglo- 
Saxon.    Hie  nasal  sounds  are  melted  down,  the 
oompoonda  are  softened  to  doable  and  even  simple 
conaonantB,  and  the  open  rowels  are  more  numer- 
ofUL     It  18  the  opinion  of  many  European  scholars 
that  the  Pali  language  is  derired  almost  entirely 
frook  the  Sanskrit,  and  in  this  opinion  General 
Cunningham  fully  coinddea,      Measra.  Bumouf 
and  Laaaen,  who  jointly  formed  a  Pali  grammar, 
state,  as  the  result  of  their  labours,  that  Pali  is 
almost  identical  with   Sanskrit;  and  Professor 
Taswep,  at  a  later  date,  when  more  conrersant 
with  the  Pali  booka,  states  authoritatiTely  that 
the  whole  of  the  Prakrit  language  is  deriyed  from 
the  Sanakfitw    Tomonr  also  declares  his  conviction 
that  aU  researches  tend  to  prore  the  great  anti- 
quity of  Sanakrit.    Professor  Wilson  and  James 
Prinaep  are  likewiK  of  the  same  opinion.    This 
eondnaioii  seems  self -eyident,  for  there  is  a  tend- 
ency in  aU  ^K>ken  languages  to  suppress  dissimilar 
coBsofnanta,  and  to  soften  hard  ones;  as  in  the 
Latin  Gaminas  for  the  Tuscan  Gadmilus,  and  the 
En^isk  farthing  for  tiie  Anglo-Saxon  feortfaing ; 
or,  as  in  the  Pali  assa,  a  heme,  fw  the  Sanskrit 
aswa,  and  Ae  Pali  nunha,  middle,  for  the  Sanskrit 
madhya.     There  is  auo  a  natund  inctination  to 
dear  away  the  semi-rowels  and  weaker  consonants^ 
as  in  the  Kngliah   king  for  the  Anglo-Saxon 
kyning,  or  aa  in  the  Pan  Glakita,  the  seen  (t.^. 
Boddha).,  for  the  Sanskrit  Avalakita ;  and  in  the 
Pali  Ujeniya,  a  man  of  Ujain,  for  tiie  Sanskrit 
Ujajayaniya.      It  ia  always,  therefore,  easy  to 
determine  between  any  written  languages  that 
resemble  each  other,  which  of  the  two  is  the 
original,  and  which  the  borrowed ;  because  letters 
or  syQahka  are  nerer  added,  but,  on  the  con- 
oaiy,  are  always  suppressed  or  curtailed  in  the 
pcooeaa  of  time.     The  Pali  is  therefore  with- 
ont  doabt  derived  from  the  Sanskrit,  and  must^ 
Btoreover,  faaye  been  a  spoken  language  for  many 
QOBtariea.      For  the  publication  of  his  esoteric 
tfaeoricB  Maiding  the  origin  of  the  world  and  the 
oeatbD  ca  mankind,  Sakya  made  use  of   the 
SaaAiit  language  onfy.    But  the  perfect  language 
*4  oar  day  perhaps  owes  much  of  its  refinement 
to  the  cal«  and  eagaci^  of  that  great  refdtmer, 
fcr  it  aobaa  highly  probable  that  Ea^yana,  the 
iupixed  asint  and  lawgiver  who  corrected  the 
iaaoconaaea  cf  Panini's  Sanskrit  gramiuar,  is  the 
■me  aa  the  Saehhyayana'who  compiled  the  Pali 
grammar  during  the  lifetime  of  Sakya.    Ka^va^ 
Taaa^   annotatmna  on  Panini,  caBM  Nactuca, 
Rsiziet  hSk  vagoa  mka,  enkige'his  Imidted  onea, 
aad  maifc  npneroaa  esoeptiona  to  others.    These 


amended  rules  of  Sanskrit  grammar  were  formed 
into  memorial  verses  by  Bhartrihari,  whpse  metri- 
cal aphorisms,  entitled  Karika,  have  almost  equal 
authority  with  the  precepts  of  Panini,  and  emen- 
dations of  Eatyayana.      Accordmg  to  popular 
tradition,  Bhartrihari  was  the  brother  of  vikiam- 
aditya,  the  founder  of  the  Hindu  Samvat,  which 
dates  from  57  B.C.     The  age  of  Katyayana  is 
unknown ;  but  as  he  flourished  between  tiie  date 
of  Panini,  in  about  1100  B.a,  and  that  of  Bhartri- 
hari, in  57  B.C.,  there  is  every  probability  in  favour 
of  the  opinion  that  he  was  one  of  the  disciples  of 
Buddha.  But  this  identification  of  the  two  greatest 
grammarians  of  the  Sanskrit  and  Pali  languages 
rests  upon  other  grounds  besides  those  mentioned 
above.     Colebrooke,  Wilson,  and  Lassen  have  all 
identified  the  conmientator  on  Panini  with  Yara- 
ruchi,  the  author  of  the  Prakrit  grammar  called 
Prakrita  Prakassa,  or  Ghandrika.     Of  Yararuchi, 
nothing  more  is  known  than  that  his  work  is  the 
oldest  Prakrit  grammar  extant,  and  that  his  body 
of  rules  includes  all  that  had  been  laid  down  by 
earlier   grammarians   regarding   the   vernacular 
dialects.    The  identification  is  still  more  strikingly 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  Kachhyayana  is  not 
a  name  but  only  a  patronymic,  which  signifies 
the  son  of  Eachho,  and  was  first  assumed  by 
the  grammarian  himself.    If,  therefore,  Yararuchi 
Katyayana  is  not  the  same  person  as  Kachhyayana, 
he  must  be  posterior  to  nim  and  of  the  same 
family.    We  shall  thus  have  two  Katyayanas  of 
the  same  family  living  much  about  the  same  time, 
each  of  whom  compiled  a  grammar,  which  is  much 
more  improbable  than  that  the  two  were  one  and 
the  same  person.    The  probable  identity  of  the 
two  great  grammarians  seems  to  offer  an  additional 
reason  for  considering  Sakya  Muni  as  one  of  the 
chief  benefactors  of  his  country.     For  we  must 
not  look  upon  Sakya  Muni  simply  as  the  founder 
of  a  new  religious  system,  but  as  a  great  social 
reformer  who  dared  to  preach  the  perfect  equality 
of  all  mankind,  and  the  consequent  abolition  of 
caste,  in  spite  of  the  menaces  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  arrogant  priesthood  in  the  world.    We 
must  regard  him  also  as  a  patriot,  who,  in  spite  of 
tyrannical  kings  and  princes,  had  the  courage  to 
incite  his  countrymen  to  resist  the  forcible  abduc- 
tion of  their  wives  and  daughters  by  great  men. 
To  him  the  Indians  were  indebted  for  a  code  of 
pure   and  practical  morality,  which  inculcated 
charity  and  chastity,  performance  of  ffood  works, 
and  abstinence  from  evil,  and  genarallundness  to 
all  living  things.    To  him,  ako,  they  owe  the  eariy 
refinement  and  systematic  arrangement  of  their 
language,  in  the  selection  of  the  learned  Elatya- 
yana    as    the    compiler    of   the   Sanskrit   and 
Pali  grammars.    The  Pali  books  examined  and 
abstracted  by  Mr.  Tumour  consist  of  the  Pita- 
kattayan,  the  Atthakatha,  and  the  Mahawansa. 
The  first  is  quasi  the  go^el  of  Buddhists.    It  is 
stated  in  the  Mahawansa  that  the  Pitakattayan 
was  brou^t  to  Ceylon  bv  Mahinda,  the  son  of 
Asoka,  in  the  18th  year  of  his  father^s  reign,  that 
is,  in  806  B.O.,  in  the  exact  Pali  form  in  which  it 
now  exists.*— jFV»fM€;>'<  Ti3>etyp,  148;   Cunning- 
TianCs  BMlsa  Topes;  Weber;  Hardy, 

PAH.  The  Scythic  Pali  are  supposed  to  have 
been  the  shepherd  invaders  of  E^rpt. 

PAT  J,  a  small  town  in  the  Jodhpur  state  in 
Rajputana.  Plague  broke  out  here,  and  spread 
over  Marwar,  between  1830  and  1840. 
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'   PALIAR  or  Puliar,  a  nice  of  herdtoeli  on  the 
Animftiw  iiilig  iu  Ooimbatore. 

PAUBOTHRA,  the  ancient  Greek  name  of 
Patalipatca  dtj,  near  the  oonflueooe  of  the  SoDe 
riyer  vith  the  Gangee.  Few  old  placea  in  India 
recall  to  mind  eo  maar  aeeociatioQB  as  the  Patali- 
putra  of  the  Hindiia,  the  Palibothra  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Po-tx>-li»tae  of  the  Chinese,  all  r^ening 
to  the  dtr  which  is  known  in  our  day  imder  the 
name  of  Fatna.  Bennell  says  (Memoir,  pp.  62-64:) 
Pliny^  Palibothra  is  deariy  Patna,  and  as  Strabo 
placed  it  426  miles,  or  so  many  parts  in  1068  of 
the  distance  from  the  confluence  of  the  Jumna  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  he  probably  meant  the 
same  phuse.  The  name  of  Patalipntra  does  not 
occur  either  in  Menu  or  the  Mahabharata,  the 
capital  of  ancient  Magadha  haying  in  those  ages 
been  Bajagriha.  It  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
6th  century  B.C.  that  Ajata  Satm  founded  the 
city  of  Patalipntra.  This  prince,  says  Lassen, 
appears  to  haye  long  had  the  intention  of  con- 
quering Yas^  for  it  is  recorded  that  his  two 
miniflten,  Sunitha  and  Yasyankara,  founded,  in 
the  yillage  ol  Patali,  a  fortress  against  the  YrijjL 
This  took  place  a  short  time  before  the  death  of 
Buddha.  Under  the  ancient  name  of  Patalipntra, 
the  place  stands  before  the  eyes  of  the  modem 
traydler  as  the  capital  of  the  Nanda  dynasty,  of 
Chandragupta,  and  of  Asoka,  as  the  scene  where 
were  played  those  outwitting  Machiayellian  poli- 
cies between  Rakshaaa  and  Ghanakya,  which  form 
the  subject  of  the  drama  of  Mudra  Rakshasa  and 
Ghanakya ;  where  Megasthenes  had  arriyed  on  an 
embasfly  from  Seleucus,  and  resided  seyeral  years, 
leaying  behind  a  record  that  possesses  no  ordinary 
claims  upon  our  attention ;  whence  Asoka  issued 
his  famous  edicts  about  Buddhism,  identified  by 
General  Gunningham  with  the  modem  Besarh,  20 
miles  north  of  &jipur.  It  is  from  the  writings  of 
Megasthenes  that  we  learn  that  Palibothra  was  8 
miles  long,  and  1^  broad,  defended  by  a  deep 
ditch  and  a  high  rampart  with  670  towers  and  64 
gates,  a  state  of  grandeur  of  which  not  a  tithe  is 
posBessed  by  the  present  dty.  In  the  time  of  the 
Mnhammaaan  conquest,  the  capital  of  Behar  is  said 
to  haye  been  remoyed  to  the  town  of  that  name, 
and  its  raja  to  haye  become  so  degcoierated  as  to 
abscond  from  his  capital  As  desmbed  by  Ralph 
Fitch,  Patna,  in  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  was 
a  large  city,  but  contained  only  houses  of  earth 
and  straw.  Of  the  towers  and  gateways  i^ken 
of  by  Megasthenes,  or  of  the  lofty  pillars,  columns, 
and  turrets  of  the  Suganga  palace,  mentioned  by 
the  Hindu  dramatist,  not  a  trace  ezisto  surriying 
the  rayages  of  time  and  war.  Muhammadans 
now  form  a  large  part  of  the  population  of  Patna, 
40,000,  and  from  the  district  100,000  of  them 
assemble  at  the  Imambarafa  to  celebrate  the 
Mahairam.  At  Patna  is  a  monument  oyer  160 
Englishmen  massacred  (1768)  in  cold  blood  by 
Sumra  (Reinhardt),  under  uie  orders  of  Mir 
Oassun.  It  is  a  tall,  slender  column  of  alternate 
black  Mid  yellow  stone,  that  lifts  its  head  about 
30  feet  high  In  the  dd  English  burial-ground  at 
Patea.— BtniMfi,  in.  620;  Tr.  of  Hind,  i  118; 
A$.  Res,  y.  273,  yiii  333,  ady.  380. 

PALIlffURUB  of  Fabrioins,  a  genns  of  Crus- 
tacea which  forms  (lie  tribe  of  llm^oiistiens  of 
Mihie-Edwards,  hewig  the  fourth  of  his  family  of 
cuirassed  macrnxians,  and  characterized  by  the 
existence  of  antennae  of  the  ordinary  form,  and 


the  absence  of  didaotylous  pfaieeiB.  It  is  the 
type  of  the  family  Palinurid».  The  FalimBal,  or 
sea-crawfish,  haye  the  body  nearly  cylindinaL 
Their  can^Mice  is  nearly  straight  from  before 
backwards,  yery  conyex  transyersely,  and  presents 
about  its  anterior  third  part  a  deep  transyerse 
furrow,  which  is  directed  forward  on  each  side, 
and  separates  the  stomachal  from  the  cardial  and 
bronchial  r^ons,  the  only  ones  which  can  be 
well  distinguished.  P.  fasciatus,  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  has  the  antennular  ring  armed  aboye  with 
two  conical  rather  large  teeth  situated  near  its 
anterior  border;  carapace  armed  with  a  small 
number  of  spines,  ana  slightly  granular,  or  only 
dotted  on  its  posterior  half ;  lateral  tooth  of  the 
anterior  border  of  the  campace  small ;  no  spines 
on  the  median  line  of  the  stomachal  region; 
median  tooth  of  the  anterior  border  of  the  epis- 
tome  yery  large;  length  about  a  foot.  P.yulguis, 
the  common  sea-crawfish  or  spiny  lobster,  Lan- 
gouste  of  the  French,  inhabits  the  seas  of  Europe. 
^^Milne-Edwards  in  Eng,  Cyc,    See  Gnistacea. 

PAUTANA,  a  natiye  state  within  the  British 
Political  Agency  of  Kattyawar,  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  lying  between  lat  21''  23'  80'  and  2V 
42'  80^  N.,  andlong.  71°  31'  and  72°  0'  80*  E. ; 
area,  99  squaro  milea  Satrunjaya  hill,  which  rises 
aboye  the  town  of  Palitsna,  is  coyered  with  Jain 
temples,  and  is  the  resort  of  innumerable  pilgrims, 
for  whom  a  fixed  sum  w  paid  yearly  by  the  Sra- 
wak  community  to  the  Pahtana  chief,  ft  is  sacred 
to  Adinath,  and  each  temple  contains  images  in 
marble  of  Adinath,  or  of  some  of  .the  Tirthauara; 
and  perhaps  no  fabric  of  human  workmanshq^  ia 
India  is  moro  calculated  to  arouse  wonder,  ad- 
miration, and  lasting  remembrance,  than  Palitana 
in  its  unique  and  myrterious  perfection.  Satrunjaya 
rises  nearly  2000  feet,  and  is  between  2  and  8 
miles  in  ascent,  taking  the  sinuosities  of  the  route 
into  account  At  the  foot  of  the  ascent  there  are 
steps  with  many  little  canopies  or  cells,  a  foot  and 
a  half  to  three  feet  square,  open  only  in  front,  and 
each  haying  in  its  floor  a  marble  slab  canred  with 
the  ropresentation  of  the  soles  of  two  feet  (charaa). 
Hiffher  up  is  a  small  temple  of  the  fiOndu  monkey 
sod,  Hanuman.  Still  iii^er  is  the  shrine  of 
Hengar,  a  Musalmaa  pir.  The  top  of  the  hill 
consisti  of  two  ridges,  eadi  about  860  yards  long. 
The  builduigs  on  both  ridges,  again,  are  diyid^ 
into  separate  enclosures,  called  tuk,  generally 
contaiiung  ooe  principal  temple,  with  yarying 
numbers  S  smaller  ones.  Each  of  these  endosurea 
is  protected  by  strong  gates  and  walls,  and  all 
gates  are  carefully  dosed  at  sundown.  The 
principal  temple  of  the  Ehartaryasi  tok  is  that  of 


the  Ghanmukh  or  ^four-&ced 


occupying 


the  centre.  It  stands  on  a  platform  2  feet  aboye 
the  leyel  of  the  court,  and  67  feet  wide  by  about 
67  in  length.  Oyer  tlus  rises  the  tower  or  yimana 
to  a  height  of  96  feet  from  the  leyd  of  the  paye- 
meat — Imp.  Oaz.  See  Ardiitecture ;  Pagoda; 
Sculpture. 

PALIURUS  RAMOSISSIMUS,  Attvt,  of  Ghina 
and  Japan,  and  P.  q>uiadiiiBti,  MtMtr  (P.  aoule- 
atas,  Lambert),  from  the  MediterranesA  to  Nepal, 
are  useful  for  hedge  plants^ —  Von  MueOtr. 

PALKAR-PAL,  a  Toda  dairyman;  Kt.  milk- 


PALK  BAY  and  Palk  Strait  are  betweea 
G^lon  and  the  PeninaDla  of  India,  and  separate 
the  northern  fMut  of  Oeykm  from  the  mainland. 
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ne  iteiit  ii  lovmed  between  Point  Gelimere  and  I  a  aheep),  in  the  aouth  ol  India,  were  dommant 
Point  Pedro.    It  la  S5  mileB  wide  at  its  entrance,   in  aevenJ  places  till  the  12th  oentary.-~i4«.  Res. 


— Fimdhuf, 

PALKONDA,  a  range  of  monntaina  in  Cad- 
dmfth  district,  Madras  FnMeaaajy  bring  between 
1st.  IS""  48*  W  and  W  ST  N.,  and  between  Umg. 
78^  56'  and  TS""  28*  SO*  £.,  and  2500  feet  abore 
tlieaea. 

PAIJ^A,  a  measure  of  capaetjy  of  80  payali  or 
IMaeen;  also  a  measore  of  weight  of  120  seers, 
lor  groceries,  betel-nat,  oils,  ete.,  the  same  as  the 
PakofMadiw. 

PALLADIDS,  a  European  traveller  in  Persia, 
s  few  joars  before  the  Gmnese  Fa  Hian.  He  was 
febe  anthor  of  a  tract,  De  M oiibns  Brachmanoram. 
It  was  embodied  in  the  Paendo  -  Gallisthenes, 
publisbed  by  Mnller  (Seript.  de  Alex.  Magno,  pp. 
103,  104Y  In  it  th^  is  a  fendfol  aooonnt  of 
th«  Btaanip,  the  gaAerers  of  pepper.  They  are 
deaeribed  aa  a  dmrOA  and  imbecile  race,  with 
big  hemSB,  and  long,  straight,  uncUpped  hair,  who 
dwell  in  roekj  cayea,  and  from  the  nature  of  their 
eoanfay  are  expert  at  climbing  diffs,  and  thus 
able  to  gather  the  pepper  from  ike  thickets. — 
VmU,  CadUn,  L  m.  144, 145. 

PAIiLAff,  PuJar,  or  Puller  are  a  slaye  race 
attached  to  die  Vellala  agriculturists  of  the  south 
of  India.  Hie  MaUar  are  Sie  agricultural  labourers 
of  the  Pallar  tribe.  PtJlan  is  Mplied  speciaUj  to 
one  who  works  in  the  fields.  Their  tribal  title  is 
Kndimipaii,  which  means  a  headman  or  chief. — 
WiU.  GioMtary. 

PALLAS,  an  author  who  wrote  on  the  Natural 
History  of  Genlral  Asia.  His  travels  in  different 
parts  of  the  Russian  empire  and  in  Central 
Asia  wen  translated  into  French,  and  published 
is  Pkm  IB  1788-98. 

PALLB60IX.  The  Bight  Rer.  J.  P.  Pallegoix, 
Vicar-apostolic  of  Siam,  Bishop  of  MaUos,  di^  on 
the  18th  of  July  1882.  He  had  been  long  resident  in 
the  Malay  Peninsula  and  Siam,  and  wrote  on  Siam. 

PALLE  -  8ATTERAM.  Tam.  The  lizard 
KKnce.  Uxarda  are  supposed  to  give  warning  by 
ehiTmig  ol  approaching  good  or  inL^-Sdrdy. 

PaLSAj  a  aerrile  tnbe  in  the  south  of  India, 
bondamen  or  s]a?es  of  Brahman  proprietors. — 

PALLL  Bofo.,  Can.,  Maleal.,  Tam.,  Tbl.  A 
hunlet,  a  riUa^  a  town,  as  Tri-siia-palli  (Trichi- 
BopolyX  the  cAj  of  the  giant  Trisira.  It  is  the 
equiralent  of  tM  Ganarese  Halli  in  Harpanhully, 
lad  ia  written  poQj,  paUe,  palUya,  pally,  and  pilly. 
SeePalliam. 

PALU,  an  aadent  shepherd  race  dwelling  near 
therirerGalL  Th^  seem  to  have  been  a  branch  of 
tfaeKinte.  APaffiraceorPalaseantobetlieSiri- 
palaofPlolemy.  InthePorana8,the  PaI]a,Eirata, 
and  Ahka  ace  all  chuned  as  shepherds.  The  Palla 
are  represented  as  in  all  parts  of  India.  ThePalla 
aivth  of  the  Nerbadda,  on  bemg  overthrown  by 
the  Ghalnkya  in  the  4th  century,  turned  to  the 
•oath,  and  found  refuge  in  the  Chola  kingdom. 
The  TotidasMBi  Baja  of  Ptidueottah  takes  the  title 
of  FalfannL  Hie  FaUaya  or  PaUi  were  in  the 
Dekhan  in  Hw  4th  and  5ih  centuries,  iknd  in  the 
Gsmalie  In  Hie  6th  or  6th.  A  Palli  shM»herd 
dyaasly  rrigned  in  Bengal  up  to  a.]>.  1100,  and 
are  spppoaed  bw  JSir  Henry  Ellk>t  to  hare  been 
AUr.  fe«  Gelebooke  condndes  that  the  Pal  or 
PkBareii^  iMiii  the  9th  to  tfaelatter  part  of  the 
llih  eejrtaiy.    The  ahepherd  Kununbar  (Knni, 


iiL  pp.  308-459. 

PALLIA.  Hind.  A  monumental  pillar  amongst 
the  Rajputs. 

PALLIAM,  Pale,  Palevu,  Paleya,  Paleiyam, 
PoUam,  Pollem,  Pallim,  Polemu, — ^Tamil,  Telugu, 
and  Gamatic  worda  signifying  a  tract  of  country 
subject  to  a  petty  chieftain.  In  Madras  town,  a 
district  occupied  by  particular  races,  as  the  Upara- 
palliam,  Wadara-palliam,  the  wards  of  the  Upara 
and  Wadara  races. 

PALLIWAL  Next  to  the  Rajputs  of  Jeysui- 
mir,  equalling  them  in  numbers  and  far  surpass- 
ing them  in  wealth,  are  the  Palliwal.  They  are 
Brahmans,  and  denominated  Palliwal  from  having 
been  temporal  proprietors  of  FsUi,  and  all  its 
lands,  long  before  the  Kahtor  colonised  Marwar. 
Thkdition  is  silent  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
became  posseased  of  this  domain,  but  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  PaUi  or  pastoral 
tribes,  who  from  the  town  of  Palli  to  Pantliana, 
in  Saurashtra,  have  left  traces  of  their  existence. 
The  Palliwal  Brahmans,  as  appears  by  the  annals 
of  Marwar,  held  the  domain  of  Palli  when  Seoji, 
at  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  invaded  that  land 
from  Kanouj,  and  by  an  act  of  treachery  first 
established  ms  power.  Their  subsequent  migra- 
tion to  the  desert  of  Jeysulmir  is  attributed  to  a 
periodof  aMuhammadan  invasion  of  Marwar,  when, 
a  general  war  contribution  (dind)  being  imposed 
on  the  inhabitants,  the  PiUliwal  pleaded  caste  and 
refused.  This  exasperated  the  raja,  for  as  their 
habits  were  almost  exclusively  mercantile,  their 
stake  was  greater  than  that  of  tiie  rest  of  the 
community,  and  he  threw  their  principal  men  into 
prison.  In  order  to  avenge  tlds,  they  nad  recourse 
to  a  grand  ^cbandi,'  or  immolation,  on  which 
he  lamed  a  manifesto  of  banishment  to  every 
Palliwal  in  his  dominions.  The  greater  part  took 
refuge  in  Jeysulmir,  though  many  settled  in 
Bikanir,  Dhat,  and  the  vaUey  of  Sind  In  the 
early  part  of  the  19th  century  almost  all  the 
int^nal  trade  of  the  country  passed  through  their 
hands,  and  it  was  chiefly  witn  their  capital  that 
its  merchants  traded  in  foreign  parts.  They  were 
the  Metayer  of  the  desert,  advancing  money  to  the 
cultivators,  taking  the  security  of  the  crop,  and 
buying  up  all  the  wool  and  ^  (darified  butter), 
wluch  they  exported  to  foreign  parts.  They  also 
rear  and  keep  flocks.  They  were  then  subject 
to  the  visits  of  the  Maldote,  Tejmalote,  and  other 
plunderers.  The  Palliwal  never  marry  out  of 
their  own  tribe,  and,  directly  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  Menu,  the  bridegroom  gives  a  sum  of  money  to 
the  bride.  There  is  little  doubt  that  ^e  Palliwal 
Brahmans  are  the  remains  of  the  priests  of  the 
PaUi  race,  who,  in  their  pastoral  and  oommerdai 
pursuits,  have  lost  their  spiritual  power. 

PALLONABUA.  In  Oeylon,  Anaradhapura  is 
a  deserted  dty.  It  seems  to  have  become  the 
capital  of  Geylon  about  b.0.  400.  About  b.g.  S^ 
it  oecame  one  of  tiie  prindpal  capitals  of  Buddh* 
ism  in  the  east,  which  it  continued  to  be  till 
BhovAi  A.D.  760,  when  the  repeated  invasions  of 
the  Tamil  races  led  to  its  abandonment  fnr  Pallo- 
naroa,  which  continued  to  be  the  oapital  for  somii 
centuries.  Anaradbapdra  has  within  its  limitB 
ruins  of  topee  or  &bikgtkm^'i&»  Lowa  Malia  Paya, 
Abhayagin,  Jetawaaa,  Thi^paramaya^  Laukaratnyay 
Saihi,  and  Boaoifelli.    It  was  erected  B.o.  SdO,  to 
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hold  the  rif^t  jawbone  of  Buddha.    Sabaequeatly,    Palestmef  from  Uie  staff  of  the  date-pdm  branch 
at  the  beginning  of  the  4th  oentnry,  a  tooth  was    which  each  brought  back. 


brought  m>m  India,  and  deposited  in  a  small 
building  erected  for  the  purpose  on  one  of  the 
angles  of  the  platform  of  tnis  building.  '  The 
Lowa  Maha  Paya,  or  Great  Brazen  Monastery, 
was  erected  B.c.  161,  by  king  Duttagaimuni.  It  is 
225  feet  square,  and  with  9  storeys,  and  100  cells 
for  priests.  In  a.d.  2S5,  Mahasena  destroyed  it, 
but  it  was  re-erected  of  5  storeys  by  his  son.  It 
never  regained  its  previous  fame,  and  fell  into 
decay,  and  the  1600  pillars  which  once  supported 
it  alone  remain;  they  are  unhewn  blocks  of 
granite.  The  quadrupeds  sculptured  on  the  Ana- 
radhapura  dty,  also  at  Hullabiu  in  Mysore,  and  at 
Amravati,  are  the  elephant,  lion,  horse,  and  bull ; 
the  birds  are  the  hansa  or  sacred  goose,  or  pigeons. 
Besides  these,  there  is  at  Anaradhapura  a  temple 
called  Iswaramunya,  partly  cut  in  the  rock,  partly 
structural.  But  to  Buddhists  the  most  sacred 
obj.ect  there  is  the  Bo  Tree,  which  was  brought 
there  by  Mabinda  and  Sangamitta,  son  and 
daughter  of  Asoka,  who  introduced  Buddhism 
into  Ceylon. 

The  Pallonama  temples  were  mostly  built 
A.D.  1153-1186,  by  Prakrama  Bahu.  Its  rock-cut 
structure,  called  Gal  Vihara,  has  a  seated  figure 
of  Buddha  16  feet  in  height,  one  standing  figure 
25  feet,  and  one  recumbent  45  feet  long,  in  the 
conventional  attitude  of  his  attaining  Nirvan.  In 
front  is  the  Jetawana  Kama  temple,  170  by  70 
feet,  with  an  erect  statue  of  Buddha  58  feet  in 
height.  The  Rankot  Dhagoba  and  the  Mahal 
P^nttada  are  ako  of  interest,  the  last  being  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  seven-storeyed  temples  of  Assyria. 
See  Architecture. 

PALM,  the  term  applied  in  Southern  India 
to  the  bars  of  iroD  manufactured  from  Gutties. 

PALMA  BRAYA,  the  Nibong  of  the  Tagala  of 
Mindoro,  used  by  the  wild  tribes  of  Mindoio  to 
form  their  bows  and  point  their  arrows. 

PALMA  GHRISTI,  Gastor-oil  palm. 
BidnuB  oommanifl,      Lat.  I  Jarak,  ....    Malat. 
Kaliki,  Madubbsb,  Sukda.  |  Tangaa-TaDgaa, .    .  Tag. 

Galled  Ghrist's  palm,  because  where  the  true 
palms  are  not  founa,  it  is  carried  on  Palm  Sundays. 

PALMANAIR,  in  lat.  13°  llf  K,  long.  78? 
47'  17"  E.,  in  the  Gamatic,  a  small  town  on  an 
open  plateau  west  of  Ghitore.  The  dak  bungalow 
is  2618  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  25  miles  N. 
of  the  railway  station  of  Goriattum.  Gccasional 
instances  of  fever  hare  given  it  a  bad  name.  The 
thermometer  at  Palmanair  in  December  1861 
ranged  from  a  minimum  of  54°  to  a  TnnTJmiiTn 
of  74°. 

PALM  BOOKS.  The  books  and  separate  leaves 
employed  for  writing  on  in  Asia,  with  an  iron 
style,  are  made  from  the  leaves  of  the  talipat  tree, 
Corjrpha  umbraculif era,  also  from  the  Tara,  Tareet, 
or  TiUlier  of  the  Bengalese,  G.  taEera,  Roxb,^  and 
from  the  leaves  of  £e  palmyra  pahn.  All  the 
Burman  books  are  made  of  the  leaf  of  a  species 
of  Gorypha;  but  the  orders  that  are  issued  from 
the  Burmese  courts  are  written  on  strips  of  the 
palmyifa  palm  leaf.  Those  used  in  Southern  India 
for  aaxooL^hoytf  books,  for  the  accounts  of  shop- 
keepeis^  tk^,  ordtis  of  oollect<»8,  and  village 
accounts,  are  also  made  of  the  leaf  of  the  pabnynk 
The  Ola  ot  tha  T^miL  people  is  the  dried  palmyra: 
leaf  prepared  iorwntUBg  on  with  a  style. — Mason., 
o.  PALMJSR>  m  tonu  applied  to  titepUgrimsfi^m 


PALMINE  may  be  prepared  from  the  castor- 
oil,  and  possibly  ux)m  other  oils  also,  by  treating 
them.wiw  nitric  or  nitrous  adds.  .  Aprooeaa  is 
given  in  Brando's .  Manual  of  Ghemistry,  xi.  p. 
1257,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  substance  whidi 
was,  about  A.D.  1857,  patented  for  the  use  of  rail- 
way carriages  in  British'  India ;  and  whether  as 
regards  its  origin,  the  facility  of  making  it,  the 
abundance  of  the  castor-oil  plant  in  India,  its  oon- 
sistence  and  cheapness,  it  well  deserves  attention* 
When  nitrous  or  nitric  acid  is  made  to  act  upon 
castor-oil,  it  is  converted  into  a  solid  wax-like 
substance ;  and  a  similar,  though  much  move  rapid, 
result  takes  place  when  this,  oil  <Mr  olive  oil  are 
similarly  treated  with  nitrate  of  mercury.  Gastor- 
oil  is  the  only  one  of  the  drying  oils  which  is 
susceptible  of  this  species  of  solidification. .  On 
adding  nitrous  acid  to  castor-oil,  a  yellow  liquid  is 
at  first  formed,  and  the  time  required  for  its  solidi- 
fication varies  with  the  quantity  of  acid  ^nploy  ed ; 
when  about  a  twentieth  part  of  acid  is  used,  it 
solidifies  in  seven  or  eight  hours,  and  this  or 
somewhat  less  is  the  best  proportion.  If  too 
much  acid  be  used,  a  third  part,  for  instance,  or 
a  half,  the  temperature  rises  to  130°  or  140° ; 
effervescence  ensues,  and  the  oil  becomes  opaque, 
and  instead  of  indurating  remains  viscid.  Pahmne 
thus  obtained  is  yellow,  but  when  purified  by 
solution  in  bcnling  alcohol,  it  is  white,  of  a  waxy 
fracture,  and  requires  a  temperature  of  about  150° 
for  its  fusion.  When  this  is  kept  for  some  months, 
it  occasionally  acquires  a  resinous  appearance,  and 
presents  an  almost  vitreous  fracture.  A  large  and 
profitable  trade  might  be  had  in  palmine  made 
from  the  cheap  oils  of  Southern  Asia,  the  difficulty 
of  transporting  which  while  fluid  is  well  known. 

PALM  OIL. 


>  J 


Fb. 


AoMite  de  palma, 
Panam  yenne,  •  . 
That!  nuiut,     .    . 


Sp. 

Tam. 

TXL. 


Hmle  de  palme,  . 
Huile  de  Senegal,     •      „ 
Palmol, .    .    .    ...  Geb. 

OUo  di  palma,     .    .It. 

This  is  a  fatty  substance,  obtained  from  the 
fruit  of  several  species  of  palms ;  thiftt  of  the  Elseis 
Guineensis,  growing  onthe  western  coast  of  Africa, 
has  the  conauftence  of  butter,  a  yellowish  colour, 
and  scarcely  anv  particular  taste,  and  becomes 
rancid  on  beln^  kept  for  any  length  of  time.  It 
is  chiefly  used  m  Britain  for  the  manufacture  of 
toilet  soap,  pomade  perfumery ;  also  in  medicine 
and  surgery.  In  1880, 90,219  cwt  of  palm  oil  were 
importMl  into  Britain,  valued  at  £1,026,378;  and 
of  cocoanut  oil,  64,059  cwt.,  value  £317,828. 
ElflBis  melanococca,  Gartn.,  is  a  native  of  America ; 
botii  species  might  be  profitablv  introduced  into 
India.  The  Gocos  butyracea  and  G.  nucifera  also 
yield. palm  oils. — Seeman;  M'C,  Ccmm,  Diet, 

r,  PALMS.         I      =  • 


NakhUh, 
Palme, 
P«lm, . 


Dah.,  On. 
.  Dot.,  Sw. 


Pahnier, Fb. 

Tat,  Narel,  Send, .  Hivo. 
Pahna,  lT.,Po]rr.3us.,  Sp. 


!  The  palm  trees  or  pahn  tribe  of  plants  belong 
to  the  oidet  Goooace»  or  Pahnse,  the  Palmaoen  of 
Lindley.  They  grow  alike  in  the  eastern  and  in 
the  western  hemispheres.  Particular  snecies  are 
confined  to.  their  own  pecaliar  locaUties,  but  Gooob 
nucifera,  Aevooomia,  Sctoooarpa,  and.Boiassus 
flabellifonnis  are  fliuread  over  many  lands.  The 
number  of  known  species  soattered  over  the  world 
amount  to  over  1000«    Of  these,  not  a  few  love 
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the  imiiiid  banks  of  rivnleia  and  Bkeaina ;  others 
ding  to  the  sea-shores,  and  some  ascend  into 
alpine  regjignm.  Some  colleot  into  dense  forests, 
others  spnng  up  sini^y  or  in  dusters  oyer  the 
plains.  Wziten  of  ^ystematio  botany  have  ar- 
Fuiged  tbem  differentij,  one  of  the  most  recent 
anangeiBeDts  being  into  seren  tribes, — ^Borassinese, 


CoryDhiiten,   Phcsoidneie,  Arecine»,  Cocoine», 
^pidoeatTiiiee,  and  Nipinen. 


Le 


llabellifcnnit,  Lifm,^  all  India. 


u. 


Oomilia  data,  Sooob,,  BengaL 

C.  grtwnga,  BL,  Boima,  Ja^a. 

G.  ■mvoDoda,  Kta^  Andamana. 

C.  rotnudifoHi,  Lam.,  Mohiccaa,  Goehin-China, 

C.  taficrm,  J2(me6.,  Benga]. 

C.  mnbracaiifeia,  Linn, ,  Ceylon,  MalaJbar,  Benga], 


Kba-iaiia,  0r^.,  Khawya. 

C.  Martiaoa,  WaU.,  Kamaon,  Nepal. 

C.  BitBhIyanaj  Griff,,  Trana-Indus. 

Tiffwitlft  acalifida.  Mart,,  Malay  Peniniida. 

L.  loogme^y  €frif.,  Hergoi. 

JL'  paJnoaia,'  Ofiff.y  Andamanii. 

L.  p«lfaffta»  JSooft.,  Aiaam. 

Lh.  pm Ha,  BL,  Java. 

L.  rpfaindifoiia,  BL,  Ja^a. 

LiTistona  JenkiDaia,  <7ri^.,  Sikkim,  AMam. 

L.  ■pedoaa^  Kurt,  Ohittagong,  Pegu,  Tenaaserim. 

m.  Phcnaemme — 

PhcBoix  airanlia,  L.,  Behar,  Barma,  Central  India. 

P.  dactjlifera,  Xtim.,  S.  Panjab,  Sind. 

P.  fuinifera,  WiOde,  Ooringa. 

P.  OnaleyaiiA,  Chtttia  Nagpiur,  Atiam. 

P.  palndnaa.Jfaupft..  Sanderoans,  Bunna,  Amla.iw«M, 


IT. 


A.  Diekaoni,  BoaA.,  Malabar. 

A.  diatieha.  Booth,,  Khaasya. 

A.  paolii.  JKooBb.,  Sikkim,  AMam,  Bengal,  Burma. 

A.  iMrmattBha,  Kwn,  Bunna. 

A.  kaonilia,  WUUiz,  Amboyna.     ;     • 

A,  la»a;  Bttek,,  Andamane.   , 

A.  Nagenaia,  Griff,,  Naga  lijlla. ' 

A.  triandra,  JSoso.,  Chittagvnig,  Bnnna,  Aiiiiani^n«. 

Arnwa  BacchnTifera.  LdbiU,  Bwma,  Malaya. 

A.  waatoboiitii,  €lriff,,  Malay  Peninanla. 

A.  Wlg^tii.  0r^.,  Coimbatore.         ,    , 

Beotiiickia  ooddapanua.  Berry,  Travanoore. 

Gaxyota  obtiiaa,  Griff,^  Hiahmi  biUs. 

C.  aobolifera,  Watt,,  Arakan,  Pegu,  Andaman. 

C.  nniH.  Xmm.,  W.  Gfaati. 


P.  pedancmlata,  HeilgheRiefl. 
P.  irylTeatria,  Boacb,,  all  India. 


•aiedra.  Limn,,  all  India. 


VaBidria  caryotoidea,  Bojcb,,  Ghittagong. 

W.  diriflnra»  Martuu,  Kamaftn,  Hunalaya. 

W.  diatieha,  T,  And,,  Sikkim. 

W,  naaa^  Chrfff,,  Aanm. 

W.  TomaB,  Kurz,  Toma  mountains. 


▼. 


Ooeoa  nndfera,  Xtim.,  all  East  Indiea, 


iZte^  Sylhet,  Pegu. 
Boon,,  o} 


kthoapathuB,  Grif.,  Khanya. 
G.  Aiidainawi<niii,  JTurz,  Andamans. 
G.  axbonaoena.  Griff,,  Ptogn. 
G.  eollinai,  Griff.,  Khaa^ya. 
G. 
O. 

G.  flQClaBSii%  BmA.,  Bylhet. 
GL  fiinnlatnt,  Boatb.,  Bengal,  Borma,  Andaman*. 
a  ft^ritrnT^r^.,  ffiUdm. 
a  iarfb— dwa.  Griff.,  hmm. 
C.  gaeiliiy  ifaap&.»  AMam,  Ghittagong. 
C.  cnndb^  0K^»  Andamana. 
G.  Sarvba,  Jr4i<l 

C.  HetfaJaBOii^  Mwm,  Tenaaaerim,  Andamans.   •  • 
C  ImAit  <ANBft:«  ddttagSBg. 
C.  hypelMas^  JLMrt,  Tenaaaerim.  / 
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G.  inermia,  T,  And.,  Sikkim,  Bhutan. 

G.  Jenldnsianua,  Gr^,,  Sikkim. 

C.  latifoUus.  Boxb.,  Andamans. 

C.  leptoBpadix,  Gri^,,  Sikkim. 

C.  longipea,'  Griff. 

C.  macrooanthuB,  T,  And.,  Sikkim,  Bhutan 

C.  maorocarpua,  Griff.,  Bhutan. 

G.  MastOTsianoa,  Gt^,,  Assam. 

C.  melanacanihus.  • 

G.  Miahmiensis;  'GHff..  Mishmi  hills. 

C.  montanuBjT.'^nce.,  Sikkim,  Bhutan. 

G.  Ditidus. 

G.  nutantifiorus,  Griff, 

C.  palustris,  Gt^.,  Meigul 

G.  paradoxus,  Bun,  Martabau. 

G.  platyspathuB. 

G.  polygamus,  BooA.,  Ghittagong. 

G.  qninquenervius,  Booeb.,  Sylhet. 

G.  rotang,  BosA.,  E.  Indi^ 

G.  Bo^leanus,  Griff.,  Dehra. 

C.  schuospathus,  Gr^ff.,  Sikkim. 

C.  tenuis,  Boieb,^  Assam,  Pegu. 

C.  tigrinus,'  Kurz,  Burma,  Andamans. 

Korthalsia  laoiniosa,  Mart,,  Tenasserim.  ' 

K.  aoaphigera,- if  art.,  Andamans. 

Plectooomia  Assamica,  Griff,,  Assam. 

P.  elon^ta,  Mart.,  Java. 

P.  Himalayana,  Griff,,  Sikkim. 

P.  Khassiana,  Griff,,  Khassya. 

P.  macrostachya,  Kurz,  Tenasserim. 

Zalaooa  edulis. 

Z.  TVaUiohianay  Mart,,  Burma. 

viL  Nipiness. 

Nipa  frutioans,  Boxb.,  Malayana. 

Othen,  mostly  of  the  £.  and  W.  Indiea,  merit- 
ing notice  are — 

Aorocomia  solerocarpa,  Maoaw  palm,  W.  Indiea,  Brasil. 

Astrooaryon  murumura,  and  A.  tuouma. 

Galamosi^pus  harin»foUus,  laciniosus,  and  ohriger. 

Carludovlca  palmata  of  Panama. 

Geratolobus  glauoesoens,  JBL,  Java. 

Demonorops  melanochoetes,  Bl.,  Jara. 

Bngeiasonia  trunoata.  Griffitlu,  Malawm,  Penang. 

Euterpe  montana  of  Veneauela, 

H^hsene  Thebaica,  Doum-palm  of  Egypt. 

Inartea  ventricosa  or  Pashiuba  barriguAi. 

Jubsea  spebtabilis,  Chili  palm.'  '.  . 

Leopolduda'pulchra,  Java.  - 

LodoiBea'Seehellarum,  LtMU,  Seyehelles. 

Maon^oladus  sylvicolia,  Gr, 

Phytelephas  maerocaxpa,  vegetable  ivozy  palm. 

Pritchardia  Pacifica  of  Polynesia. 

Ptychosperma  Alexandre,  Von  MueUer,  Australia. 

Slaekia  geonoformis. 

Stevenaonia  of  the  SeveheEes. 

Thrinax  argentea,  Cuban jnlm. 

Tncuma  vul^e,  Brasil,  Rio  Nigro,  Upper  Amaaon. 

Yerschaffeltia  of  Seychelles. 

Many  of  the  palms  in  tropical  coantries  are 
oonspicaoos  for  weir  lofty  piJlar-like  stems,  sur- 
mounted by  apparently  miacceG»ible  fruit  or 
gigantic  foliage.  Palms  appear  to  prefer  a  soil  in 
some  measure  saline, -although  many  spedes  are 
inhabitants  altogether  of  inland  districts,  and  even 
of  high  mountains.  Their  geographical  limits 
appear  to  be  within  lat  36^  N.  in  America,  kt  44° 
N.  in  Europe,  lat.  34''  N.  in  Asia,  and  lat.  SS""  S.  in 
the  southern  hemisphere.  Their  powers  of  migra- 
tion are  extreme^  small ;  few  of  t^em  have  been 
able  to  cross  the  ocean  without  the  aid  of  man. 
This  remark,  however,  is  not  applicable  so  far  as 
regards  the  cocoanut,  which  witn  i\A  keeled  fruit 
sails  to  the  most  distant  shores.  Tlieir  favourite 
stations  are  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  water- 
couraes,  and  the  sea-shore,  some  species  scattered 
singly,  and  others  collected  tc^ther  into  large 
f orest&  In.  general  th^  adhere  to  the  soil  by 
clusters  of  strong  simple  roots,  which  not  uncom- 
monly form  a  hfllock  elevated  above  the  surface 
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of  the  gtaaad,  Thetr  tranks  are  Bolid,  harder  on 
the  oateide  than  the  centre,  and  are  sometimeB, 
as  in  the  cane-palmB|  coated  b^  a  layer  of  ailicioiiB 
matter;  they  are  UBually  quite  Bimple,  ffrowing 
ezcluaiTely  by  a  single  terminal  bad,  caUed  in  the 
oreodoza  and  areca  its  cabbage,  and  eaten  aa  a 
delicacy  when  boUed;  bat  in  the  hyphnne,  or 
doom-palm,  they  are  regularly  forked.  ^  In  the 
majori^  of  the  order  the  stem  is  cylindrical,  but 
in  some  it  is  tiiickest  at  the  base,  and  in  others 
swollen  in  the  middle ;  occasionally  it  is  defended 
by  strong  hard  spines,  but  is  more  frequently  un- 
armed, and  marked  by  rings  which  indicate  the 
places  whence  the  leares  fell  off.  The  leaves, 
called  fronds  by  linnBdos,  are  alternate,  with  a 
very  hard  epidermis  and  a  distinct  petiole,  from 
the  base  of  which  a  coarse  netwoik,  called  re- 
ticulam,  sometimes  separates  next  the  trunk; 
they  are  usually  either  pinnated  or  fan-shaned, 
but  are  occasionally  nearly  split  in  two;  tneir 
reins  are  parallel,  the  spaces  between  them 
plaited,  and  the  whole  size  sometimes  rery  great, 
as  in  the  fan-palm,  in  which  specimens  have  been 
seen  as  much  as  18  or  20  feet  in  breadth.  The 
flowers  appear  in  panided  spikes  from  the  inside 
of  hard  dry  spathes,  which  are  often  boat-shaped, 
and,  although  small,  they  are  sometimes  so  ez- 
tremdynumerousthat  eacn  panicle  will  weiffh  many 
pounds.  They  are  generally  hetmaphrodite,  but 
often  monoBcious,  dioscious,  or  polygamons.  The 
calyx  and  corolla  consiBt  each  of  three  pieces, 
wluoh  are  either  distinct  or  more  or  \em  united. 
The  stamens  vary  in  number,  from  three  to  a  large 
multiple  of  that  number,  and  bear  two-celled 
linear  anthers,  which  open  along  their  inner  face. 
The  ovary  consists  of  three  carpels,  which  are 
sometimes  distinct,  sometimes  consolidated,  and 
occasionally  in  part  abortive,  so  that  the  ovary  is 
only  one-celled.  The  ovaries  are  almost  always 
solitary,  and  erect  in  each  cell,  but  sometimes 
two  are  present,  which  in  that  case  stand  side  by 
side ;  Uiey  are  orthotropous  in  some  genera,  and 
anatropous  in  others.  The  styles  are  very  diort, 
the  stigmas  shnple.  The  fruit  varies  extremely  in 
its  consistence  and  appearance.  Sometimes  it  is 
three-celled,  often  one-celled.  In  some  species, 
as  the  cocoanut,  it  is  a  kind  of  drupe  covered  by 
a  coarse  fibrous  rind ;  in  others  it  is  a  soft,  sweet, 
eatable  pericarp,  as  in  the  date;  in  others  its 
surface  is  broken  up  into  lozenge-shaped  spaces, 
as  in  the  sagus,  whose  fruit  looks  as  if  covered 
with  scale  armour.  The  seed  is  single,  either 
solid  or  hollow,  and  oonsists  principally  of  libumen 
of  a  fleshy,  oily,  homy,  or  cartilaginous  texture, 
within  wldch  is  lodged  a  very  small  cylindrical 
embryo  at  some  part  of  the  surface  distent  from 
thehUum. 

'  This  natural  order  of  plants  is  one  of  the  largest, 
tiie  most  bcAutifnl,  as  well  as  the  most  usef m,  of 
the  whole  vegetable  kingdom.  Palms  are  associ- 
ated with  the  most  sublmie  truths  of  Ghristianity. 
In  everyday  life  we  speak  of  our  '*  palmy  davs," 
and  "  carryingoff  the  palm,**  as  happy  andezcellent 
times  and  seasons  of  rejoicing.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  palm-tree  is  flrst  mentioned  as  the 
tamar,  in  Exodus  xv.  27,  but  afterwards  frequentiy. 
Psahn  xdL  12,  18,  and  14,  sajrs  the  r^teous 
shall  flourish  l&e  a  palm-tree;  and  in  Canticles 
viL  7,  the  erect  and  slender  form  of  woman  is 
compared  to  the  palm :  "  Lo,  thv  stature  is  like  a 
{Aim-tree,  and  thy  bosom  like  chnters  of  dates." 


In  the  temple  of  Solomon  were  pilasters  made  in 
the  form  of  palm-trees.  A  branch  ol  a  palm  was 
a  signal  of  victory,  and  was  carried  before  con- 
ouerors  in  the  triumphs.  They  were  borne  before 
Christ  in  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  as  in  John  xii  13 ; 
and  allusion  is  made  to  this  in  Revelation  viL  9. 

*  They  are  remarkable  for  the  many  useful  pur- 
poses they  are  calculated  to  fulfil.  They  furnish 
many  of  the  necessaries,  comforts,  and  luxuries 
of  life.  In  household  economy,  parts  of  them  are 
formed  into  spoons,  and  eups,  and  ladles,  and 
lamps,  and  hMs,  and  clothes,  and  combs,  ham- 
mocks, bowstrings,  fishing  lines,  and  fish  hooks. 
The  light  rafters  of  the  houses  are  obtained  from 
the  straight  cylindrical  trunks  of  the  Java  palm 
(Leopolmnia  pulchra),  t^e  date,  and  the  palmyra 
tree.  The  sweeper  of  the  crossings  of  London  holds 
in  his  hand  a  broom,  the  fibrous  portion  of  which 
was  cut  by  the  wild  Indians  of  Brazil  from  the 
stems  of  a  pahn.  The  gentleman  who  prides  him- 
self on  his  Penang  Lawyer  is  but  carrying  a  young 
plant  of  the  licuala  acutifida.  The  knob  of  the 
lady's  parasol  is  formed  from  a  GoquUla  nut 
turned  mto  that  shape.  The  chip  hats,  so  exten- 
sively worn  on  fine  sununer  days,  are  made  of 
the  leaves  of  a  Cuban  pahn  (Thrinax  argentea). 
Heaps  of  dates  are  to  be  seen  in  all  the  shops  of 
Europe,  which  were  gathered  by  the  Bedouin 
Arabs,  or  on  the  borders  of  the  great  desert  of 
Sahara;  and  cocoanuts,  grown  on  the  shores  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  in  the  myriads  of  islands  which 
form  its  archipdago,  or  on  the  shores  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  are  sold  in  every  city  of  the  colder 
regions  of  the  world,  where  they  are  ever  beheld 
with  unabated  curiosity.  The  cordage  and  rigging 
of  the  shins,  and  the  thick  mattings  used  on  stair- 
cases in  Britain,  spun  and  woven,  are  from  the 
husk  of  the  cocoanut,  and  manv  articles  of  furni- 
ture are  made  from  the  woo<u  of  palms.  Toys 
and  ornaments  are  made  from  the  kernels  of  the 
vegetable  ivory  pahn.  The  stearic  oandles,  so 
well  known,  are  composed  of  the  fatiy  substance 
extracted  from  the  oil-pahn  and  the  cocoanut 
The  sago,  which  is  so  useful  a  food  in  the  treat- 
ment Gt  the  sick,  and  which  is  seen  in  such  varied 
guise  on  our  taUes,  is  the  pith  of  palms  that 
nourish  in  man^  tropical  regions;  tiie  famous 
betel-nut  dentifrice,  formed  of  tiie  charcoal  of  that 
nut,  coloured  with  dragon's  Hood,  is  the  produce 
of  two  palms ;  and  the  toilet  soaps  of  Europe  are 
made  from  palm  oils.  The  roof  is  thatched  with 
the  leaves  of  palms.  In  one  re^;ion,  the  door  of 
the  house  is  made  of  the  spht  steins  of  the 
Pashiuba  palm  (Iriartea  ezorhiza).  The  han)oon 
for  catching  the  cow-fish  is  formed  of  the  black- 
wood  of  the  Pashiuba  baniguda  (Iriartea  ventri- 
cosa),  and  in  another  region  the  thickly  matted 
leaves  of  the  cocoanut  and  pahnvra  serve  as  a 
door  for  the  gardens  and  parterres. 

The  palm  oils  from  the  EloNs  Gkiineensis,  and 
from  the  cocoanut  pahn  of  tiie  East  Indies,  are 
extensively  used  in  the  west  and  east  The 
El»is  Gumeensis  also  yields  an  excellent  jialm 
wine.  The  nameroas  uses  to  whidi  the  cocoa- 
nut pahn  are  applied  are  familiar  even  to  all  who 
have  not  seen  it  It  prows  on  all  the  shores  of 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  the  leaves  fumidi 
thatch  for  dwellings,  materials  for  buckets^  baskets, 
and  fences,  and  make  excellent  torches.  The 
juice  of  the  fiower  stem  is  fennented  into  palm 
wine,  distilled  into  anraek,  or  made  into  sugar. 
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The  frm^  when  men,  is  filled  with  a  liquid 

aliMmen,  whidi  islaigely  dnmk  u  a  refreeBing 

liquid;  wlwn  ripe  the  albomen  solidifies,  and  is 

sed  m.  eaelEBMei  and  affordB  an  abandance  of  oil, 

vhich  k  wed  in  lnipi,aBd  mSanpe  m  aHD»- 

bctorad  into  ««>Hl<»ft.     The  fibrona  rind  forma 

the  ooir  of  oonmeice,  made  into  cordage  and 

cables.    The  coeoaaut,  the  date,  and  others  are 

Taloedlortheirfrait;  the  £an-palm  and  many  more 

for  their  folisge,  whose  harcbaess  and  durability 

tender  it  in  exoellent  material  for  thatching ;  the 

sweet  jnieee  of  the  pahnyia,  the  date,  the  ooooa- 

mit,  and  Arenga  palms,  when  fermented  rield 

wins;  the  centre  of  the  sago-palm  abounds  in 

autritrre  Btuch;   the  trunk  of  an  Iriartea  or 

Geroi^km  eindes  a  nduable  regetable  wax;  an 

sSbriagent  mitter  resembling  dnigon's  blood  is 

produced  I7  Cshunus  draco ;  many  of  the  species 

contain  wiUim  their  leayes  so  hard  a  kind  of 

fibfooa  nsfcter,  that  it  is  employed  instead  of 

necdk%  or  bo  tough  thai  it  is  manufactured  into 

cordbge;  aad  their  teunks  are  in  some  cases  valued 

for  thor  itiei^;th,  and  used  as  timber,  or,  as  in 

the  esn^psfan,  for  their  elastici^  or  their  flezi- 

bL%.    The  fruit  of  some  is  edible,  of  others 

ahouudinf  inoiL    The  stems  of  some  ^»eciei  are 

gorged  TOL  luiDaoeoua  matter,  which  may  be 

aepuated  as  a  starch-like  powder,  or  sran^^ 

into  sago.    The  broad  leaves,  from  their  great 

me  and  herd  surface,  are  useful  for  thatching  itie 

oattBgem  of  the  poor,  or  for  making  umbrellas  tot 

the  rich.    The  nanow-leayed  kiiMis  are  plaited 

Vato  mala  and  baskets,  or  smoothed  so  as  to  be 

fit  for  writing  on;  while  the  leaves  of  several, 

rben  in  a  young  and  tender  state,  are  eaten  both 

nw  aad  in  a  cooked  state,  and  are  hence  called 

obbage-pafana.    Some  abound  in  strong  un^eld- 

kg  fibre,  while  others  form  wood  which  is  ap- 

ptuable  Id  all  the  porpases  of  timber.     Hence 

eereiai  are  valuable  artidkea  of  culture  in  the 

conntziea  whare  th^  are  indigenous,  or  where 

tbe  sofl  and  atiraate  are  suitable  for  their  growth 

-as  for  inalanoe  the  date-palm  in  Arabia  and 

Africa,  the  oQ-palm  in  the  west  of  Africa^  the 

ooeoaaot  in  InEba  and  its  islands,  together  with 

tb  hetd-BOti  pafanyia,  aad  talipat  palma ;  while 

die  ngo,   the    ejn,  and  the  betel-nut   nalms 

Howish  ia  the  nftoist  warm  clunates  of  the  Malay 

Peoiunla,  and  ol  the  Indian  Arohxpebgo.    The 

pihia  abiwp«^  chiefly  in  the  tropical  parte  of  the 

(Did  Worid,  aa  well  m  oi  South  America,  but  a 

f ev  ipedea  extad  to  rather  high  latitudes,  as  an 

ancato  lat  Sff*  S.  in  New  ZeiOand,  and  a  sabal 

(OoBMBTOps,  Amet,)   to   lat  iO°  N.  m   North 

isMBiea;  while  the  dwarf-palm,  a  native  of  the 

Koilh  of  Alriciv  ^  ^■^''^  ^  home  in  the  south  of 

Enope,  where  even  the  date-paha  is  grown  in  a 

(ewiMtered  ■toationa,  thoQ«i  it  is  in  the  hot 

lod  d^sml  of  Arabia  and  A]&ica  that  it  attains 

thcycatest  petf eetioa,  aad  f unishes  a  principal 

pKt  of  the  men  of  ita  inhabitants,  as  well  as  an 

tttide  of  eoanaeroe.    Phoenix  ^ylveetrisi  a  variety 

oripadeaoCthe  same  genus,  is  common  in  most 

pHtiof  India.    A  Chamsnopa is  found  in  Nepal, 

nd  flos  OB  the  Khassy*  hiUa,  at  elevations  of  6000 

tsttOOIes*;  vriule  0.  Bitchieana  is  found  in  the 

iUbar  pMii  and  ivobahly  all  along  the  Bftountain- 

7»  laage  from  AfgN"^**^^  to  Sind.    In  southern 

iaitades  the  eoeoa  aad  the  betd-nat  pafana  are 

objediol  Miuiiaiffi  eattore,  aa  weQ  aa  the  sago- 

ahBs,  of  wUsh  the  eia  or  gomati  ol  the  Mahiya, 
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the  Arenga  saccharifera  of  botanists,  is  one 
abounding  in  sap,  which  can  be  used  as  pafan  wine 
or  converted  into  su^ar,  alsoyielding  at  all  ifinsr 
strong  and  durable  maoa.  The  older  tseea  when 
eat  down  yield  ai^go,  aa  do  Sagus  Rumphii  and  S. 
IflBvis,  espedaUy  iu>undant  in  and  near  Sumatra, 
the  latter  being  remarkable  among  palms  for  throw- 
ing up  youn^  plants  around  it  in  the  same  manner 
asthe^antam,MusaparadiBiaca.  Itisnodoubtto 
some  one  of  these  sago  treea  that  Sir  John  l^un- 
deville  alludes  when  he  savs,  ^  In  that  land  grow 
trees  that  bear  meal,  of  which  men  make  bread, 
white  and  of  good  savour ;  and  it  seeaneth  as  it 
were  of  wheats  but  it  is  not  quite  of  sudb  savour* 
And  there  are  other  ta^ees  utat  bear  good  and 
sweet  honey,  and  others  that  besr  poison.  And 
if  you  like  to  hear  how  the  meal  comes  out  of  the 
trees, — ^men  hew  the  trees  with  a  hatchet,  all  about 
the  foot,  till  the  bark  be  separated  in  many  parts, 
and  then  comes  out  a  thick  liquor,  widSh.  they 
receive  in  veasel^  and  dry  it  in  the  sun,  and  then 
carry  it  to  a  m£d  to  grind,  and  it  becomes  fair 
and  white  meal;  and  the  honey,  and  the  wine, 
and  the  poison  are  drawn  out  of  other  trees  in 
the  same  manner,  and  put  in  vessels  to  keep.' 
The  leaves  of  many  palms  are  employed  for 
thatching,  for  malung  chattas  or  umbrellas, 
punkahs,  and  hat&  The  stems  (A  Licuala  peltata, 
the  Chatta-pat  of  Assam,  are  in  universal  demand 
in  that  valley.  Scarcely  a  single  ploughman,  cow- 
keeper,  or  coolie,  but  has  his  jhapi  or  chatta 
made  of  chatta-pat  But  the  leavea  of  this  palm 
are  coarser  than  those  of  the  toka-pat  of  the 
Assamese,  which  was  named  Livistona  Jenkiu- 
siana  by  Griffith.  Gok>nel  Jenkins  says  that  thiA 
species  of  pahn  is  an  indu^pensable  accompaniment 
of  evwy  native  gentleman's  house;  but  in  sodm 
parte  it  is  rare,  and  the  trees  are  then  of  great 
value.  The  leaves  are  in  universal  use  throo&out 
Assam  for  covering  the  tops  of  dhoolies  <»  pauees, 
and  the  roofs  of  JUiel  boats ;  also  for  makmg  the 
umbrella  hats  (JH[>0  of  the  Assamese.  For  all 
these  purposes  the  leavea  are  admirably  adapted, 
from  their  lidbtness,  toughness,  and  dundnhty. 
To  the  above  list  of  useful  Indian  palms  might  be 
added  the  Zalacca  macrostaohya,  used  for  making 
baskets  and  for  ^ring  Nipa  leaves.  The  Chinese 
make  cables  of  the  rattan.  The  Areca  vestiaria  is 
so  called  from  dothing  being  made  from  its  fibres^ 
and  Bhi^iB  Goohin-Ohinensis  is  employed  for 
thatching,  etc.  Lodoioea  Seehellarum  is  the  palm 
yielding  the  much  famed  Cocoa  de  Mer,  or  double 
coooanut,'— for  one  of  which,  in  tiie  Manritiua 
ooUeetion,  a  prise  medal  was  awarded  at  the 
Exhibition  of  1^1 ;  its  leaves  are  formed  into 
baskets  and  flowera,  and  the  nut,  formed  into  a 
dish,  is  largely  used  as  a  scallop  by  the  Muhi^n* 
nMMJa^n  IskirSk 

The  Chamasrops  Khaasiana,  fan-palm,  the  Fakha 
of  the  Khanya,  grows  on  the  dim  near  Mamloo, 
on  the  Khassya  hflls.  It  may  be  seen  oh  lookinff 
over  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  its  long  carved 
trmik  rising  out  of  the  luaked  rocks,  but  its  site  is 
generally  inaccessible:  while  near  it  grows  the 
Saxifraga  oiliaris  of  B^lish  gardens,  a  eonanoa 
plant  in  the  N.W.  Himalaya,  but  extremely 
soaroe  in  Sikkim  and  the  £basava  nKmatain& 
This  species  dChanaeropa  isvery  closely  allied  to, 
if  notldentieal  with,  Ch.  JCaitiana  of  Neud,  which 
ascends  to  8000  feet  in  the  Western  Himakya, 
where  it  is  annually  covered  with  snow;  it  is  not 
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found  in  Sikkim,  but  an  allied  apedes  occurs  in 
Afghanistan,  called  Gh.  Ritohieana.  There  are 
upwards  of  twenty  kinds  of  palm  in  the  Khassya 
district,  induing  Chanuerops,  three  spedes  of 
Areca,  two  of  Wallichia,  Arenga,  Catyota,  three 
of  Phoenix,  Plectocomia,  Licuala,  and  many  species 
of  Calamua 

The  betel -nut  pahn,  Areca  catechu,  grows 
throughout  the  East  Indies,  and  produces  the 
betel-nut,  which  the  people  largely  use,  along  with 
the  betel  leaf,  as  a  masticatory,  and  its  nut  also 
yidds  a  kind  of  catechu,  and  in  the  mountains 
of  Malabar  the  poorer  people  use  the  nut  of  the 
Areca  Dicksonii  as  a  substitute.  The  Arenga,  the 
gomuti  palm  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  yields 
sago,  sugar,  palm  wine,  and  black  horsehair-like 
fibres,  from  which  cordage  and  cables  are  made. 
A  single  tree  yields  about  150  lbs.  of  good  sago 
meal,  and  its  sap  is  largely  used  as  a  palm 
wine,  or  is  boiled  down  into  a  thick  ^rrup,  and 
allowed  to  concrete.  Horsehair-like  nbraB  sur- 
round the  petioles  of  its  leaves.  The  palm 
wine  from  the  Garyota  urens  of  the  Peninsnila  of 
India  and  the  Moluccas  is  a  valuable  product. 
It  is  fermented  and  drunk  as  an  intoiicating 
beverage,  or  is  distilled  to  obtain  a  Spirituous 
liquid.  The  best  trees,  during  the  hot  season, 
will  yidd  100  pints  of  sap  in  24  hours.  The  pith 
of  the  trunk  in  old  caryota  trees  is  made  mto 
sago,  and  baked  as  bread,  or  boiled  in  the  form  of 
a  thick  gruel.  The  different  species  of  Galamus 
furnish  the  canes  and  rattans  of  commerce.  They 
are  largely  used  in  the  East  Indies  as  the  linings 
of  bedsteads  and  chairs,  as  screens,  and  to  form 
ladders  and  cables.  Sagus  Isevis,  Rumph.^  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  and  S.  farinifera,  Gcertn.^  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula  and  the  Archipelago,  both 

S'eld  the  sago  of  commerce.  The  people  of  the 
olnooas  live  to  a  large  extent  on  the  pith  of  the 
latter  tree.  The  leaves  of  the  tali  tree  of  Oeylon 
and  the  Moluccas,  the  taiipat  or  great  fan-palm 
of  Geylon,  the  Gorypha  umbraculifera,  are  of 
great  value  as  a  thatching  material ;  and  the 
leaves  of  the  tara-palm  of  Bengal,  the  Gorypha 
taliera,  and  those  of  the  palmyra,  are  used  as 
book  leaves  to  write  on,  witn  iron  stales,  and  they 
are  also  used  to  tie  the  rafters  of  their  houses. 
The  spedes  of  the  date-palms,  the  genus  Phoenix, 
yidd  several  useful  products.  P.  sylvestris,  Uie 
wild  date-palm,  grows  abundantly  throughout 
British  India.  Its  fruit  is  of  no  value,  but  its 
juice  is  largdy  used  as  a  palm  wine,  and  is  bdled 
mto  sugar,  which  is  to  some  extent  exported  to 
other  countries.  This  wild  date  tree  is  met  with  in 
almost  eveiy  part  of  British  India.  It  flourishes 
in  the  aUnvial  soik  which  cover  the  south-eastern 
portion  of  Bengal  proper,  excepting  only  such 
tracts  as  suffer  entire  submerdon  annually  from 
the  overflow  of  their  rivers,  as  is  common  in 

eoitionB  of  the  Dacca,  Mymensing,  and  Sunder^ 
un  districts.  The  extent  of  countey  best  suited 
for  its  growth  is  an  area  stretching  east  and  west 
about  200  miles,  and  north  and  south  about  100 
ndles,  and  oomprehendin^  by  a  rough  estimate 
about  9000  square  miles  within  an  irregular  trian- 
gular qiaoe.  When  not  stunted  in  its  srowth  by 
the  eximetion  of  its  juice  or  sap  for  toddy  drink* 
ing  or  for  sugar,  it  is  a  rety  handsome  tree, 
rinng  '^  Ben^  from  80  to  40  feet  in  hdght, 
with  a  dense  crown  of  leaves  spreading  in  a 
hemispherical    forin  from   its   smmnit     These 


leaves  are  from  10  to  15  feet  long,  and  composed 
of  numerous  leaflets  or  pinnules  about  18  inches 
long.  The  trunk  is  rough,  from  the  adherence  of 
the  bases  of  the  fallmg  leaves;  this  serves  to 
distinguish  it  at  a  glance  ntmi  the  smooth-tmnked 
cocoanut  pdmi  which  in  its  leaves  only  it  re- 
sembles. The  fruit  consists  more  of  seed  than  of 
pulp,  and  altogether  is  only  about  one-fourth  the 
size  of  that  of  the  true  date  of  Arabia.  For  its  palm 
wine,  the  stem  is  notched  and  sloped,  and  a  spout 
made  of  its  frond.  The  toddy  of  Uie  cocoanut, 
the  palmyra,  and  the  gomuti  palms,  is  obtained 
from  the  spathe.  In  Uie  gomuti,  palmyra,  and 
cocoanut,  the  spathe  is  cut  across,  and  tiie  juice 
flows  into  a  pot. 

The  people  of  Nejid  bdieve  that  the  more  their 
date-palms.  Phoenix  dactylifera,  are  watered,  the 
more  syrup  will  the  fruit  produce;  they  there- 
fore inundate  the  ground  as  often  as  poedble. 
At  El  Jauf,  where  the  date  is  peculiarly  good,  the 
trees  are  watered  regularly  every  third  or  fourth 
day.  The  stem  of  Phoenix  farinifera  contains 
fecula,  which  is  used  as  food  in  times  of  scardty, 
its  leaflets  are  wrought  into  mats,  and  the  common 
petioles  are  split  into  three  or  four,  and  used  to 
make  baskets.  Its  fruit  is  edible.  Walking-stickB 
are  made  of  the  trunks  of  the  P.  paludosa,  and  the 
trunks  are  used  as  rafters  and  the  leaves  for 
thatch. 

The  Stevmsonia  and  Verschaffeltia  of  the  Sey- 
chelles are  eminently  suited  for  decorative  pur- 
poses. The  former  is  spoken  of  as  Roi  de  la 
Famille,  the  latter  as  its  worthy  rival,  from  its 
grand  shape  and  its  rich  foliage. 

The  Pntchardia  Padfica  palm  of  Polynesia  is 
the  exdudve  property  of  the  aristocracy,  and  not 
allowed  to  be  used  for  common  purposes. 

The  Ghinese  make  overcoats  of  the  leaves  and 
fibres  of  Ghanuerops  exodsa,  Thunberg.  In  the 
western  hemisphere,  the  Ghili  palm,  Jubna  specta- 
bills,  Darunrij  is  felled  to  obtain  its  syrup -like 
sap,  called  palm  honey,  of  which  a  good  tree  will 
yield  ninety  gaUons.  The  costly  Panama  hats  are 
made  of  the  leaves  of  the  Garludovica  palmata. 
A  useful  oil  is  obtained  from  the  haid-sheued  nuts 
of  the  Acrocomia  sclerocarpa  of  the  West  Indies 
and  Brazil.  The  vegetable  ivory  nuts  of  the 
Phytelephaa  macrocarpa  are  extennvely  used. 
Species  of  the  genus  Astrocaryon  off  the  Upper 
Amazon  yield  sevtfal  commercial  products;  the 
kemd  of  A.  mnrumura  neariy  approaches  to 
vegetable  ivory  in  hardness ;  the  stonv  seeds  of 
A.  tucuma  are  turned  into  rings;  and  the  beauti- 
ful hammocks  of  the  Upper  Amason  are  made  of 
tucum  thread,  prepared  from  the  A.  vulgare. 
The  detailed  account  of  the  more  important  of 
these  pahns  will  be  f oxmd  under  their  respectiTe 
names  in  the  alphabetical  arrangement. — Bwioh** 
Mecca,  ii  vl  175 :  PoiceWs  Handbookj  i  p.  512  ; 
Hartwig;  Griffith's  Palms  ofBrkiA  East  India ; 
Rcxb,  Fl.  Indiea;  Seeman  on  Pabns;  Hooker^ 
Him.  Jaum.  ii  pp.  267,  280, 281 ;  Sdww  ts  Jame-- 
son^s  Edinbwrgh  Pkihsophical  Journal;  Mr,  H, 
Robinson  in  Cat  Cat  Ex,  o/'1862 ;  Vndgt,  Hortwu 
Svburbanus  Calcvttensis ;  noyU,  lU,  Him.  Botany  ; 
BirdtDOO^s  B&mbay  Products;  Hogg's  Vegetable 
Kingdom;  GawJMs Manual;  Von MsMsi^s Sdeci 
Plants, 

PALM-TREE  WOODS  is  a  commercial  name 
in  Briteinjfiven  to  the  stems  or  trunks  ol  palms 
from  the  tust  imd  West  Indies,  and  imported  to 
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s mall  extent  for  fancy  use.    The  palniB  'fursiflh 
bind:,  brown,  prickly  brown,  and  speckled  woods, 
prindpaDy  from    Uie   Areca   catechu,  Boiabsub 
flabelmiofinia,  speckB  of  Galamm,  Cocoa  nucif era, 
and  speciea  of  Gorypba,  which  are  laigely  used 
in  India.    In  structure,  the  wood  of  Qie  palms 
tppeas  formed  of  a  series  of  hard,  stiif ,  longi- 
tudinal fibres  not  interlaced  or  twisted,  but  crossed 
It  oonsidenfale  intervals  at  Taiious  angles  by 
amilar  fibres.     The  palm  woods  sre  sparingly 
employed  in  Eng^d  for  cabinet  and  marquetry- 
work,  sometimes  for  billiard  cues,  which  are  con- 
sideied  to  stand  remarkably  well,  and  ther  are 
•lao  turned  into  snuff-boxes,  etc.  The  smaller  kinds 
ire  imported  under  the  names  of  partridge  canes 
(eallefi  also  Chinese  or  fishing  canes),  Penang 
eanes,  from  the  island  of  that  name,  together  with 
some  other  small  pahns  which  are  used  for  walking- 
iticks,  the  roots  serving  to  form  the  knobs  or 
faindleiL    The  knobs  exhibit  irregular  dots,  some- 
thing like  the  scales  of  snakes;  these. arise  from 
the  amsU  roota  proceeding  from  the  principal 
Item;  which  latter  shows  dotted  fibres  at  each 
tnd  of  the  stick,  and  streaks  along  the  side  of  the 
■ffi&    Twisted  palm  sticks  are  the  central  stems 
or  Dud-rifae  ci  the  date-palm ;  they  are  twisted  when 
green,  and  stretched  with  heavy  weights  until 
they  are  thoroughly  dry.    They  are  imported  from 
the  Neapolitan  coast,  but  are  considered  to  be 
produced  in  Egyptb    The  shells  of  the  cocoanut 
and  eoquilla-nut,  and  the  kernels  of  the  areca  or 
betel-nat,  and  thooe  of  the  corosos  or  ivory-nut, 
bave  likewise  their  uses  in  Britiah  workshops. 
The  varietiea  of  the  several  hundred  species  im- 
Mvted  into  Great  Britain  from  the  East  and  West 
ijidies  sre  known  there  by  the  names,  palm,  pal- 
metto, palmyia,  nutmeg,  leopard,  and  porcupine 
voods,  etc.,  from  their  nmoied  resemblances ;  for 
irim  they  are  cu^  horizontally,  they  exhibit  dots 
like  the  spice,  and  when  obliquely,  the  markings 
>«hnilate  to  the  quills  of  the  porcupine.     The 
tronks  of  the  palnusare  invariably  soft  and  spongy 
in  the  centre,  but  are  gradually  harder  towards 
the  outside.    They  do  not  possess  the  medullary 
rays  of  the  proper  woods,  but  only  the  vertical 
fibres,  which  are  held  together  by  a  much  softer 
Bobstance,  like  pith  or  cement,  so  that  the  hori- 
aontal  ceetion  is  always  dotted,  by  which  they 
may  be  readily  distinguished  from  all  true  woods. 
The  eolonrs  and  hsurdness  of  the  two  parts  differ 
very  materially.  Aiecacatechu,thebetel-nutpalm, 
k  remaikably  straight;  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
iboQt  30  feet,  and  rarely  exceeds  4  or  5  in  cir- 
onrnference.    The  general  colour  of  its  wood  is  a 
ligbt  y^w  brown,  the  fibres  are  large,  hard,  and 
only  a  few  shades  darker  than  the  oementitious 
portions.    Cocoa  nucifera,  the  cocoanut  palm, 
axaetimes  grows  to  90  feet  in  height  and  8  feet  in 
diameter,  tat  is  generally  less.    The  upper  part 
of  its  trunk  is  soft  and  stringy,  but  the  lower 
rapplisB  a  useful  wood,  the  fibres  of  which  are  of 
clieinat  l»own,  and  sereial  shades  darker  than 
the  intermediate  snbstonce.  The  wood  is  empbyed 
for  j<Msti,  troughs  for  water,  and  many  purposes 
oC  general  carpentry.    The  wood  of  Caryota  urena 
»  mudh  darker  than  eitlier  of  the  preceding,  the 
filxcs  are  nearly  Uack  and  quite  straight,  and  the 
Qoaent  is  ol  a  da^-bfown;  but  in  either  varieties 
vith  these  black  fibres,  the  softer  pan  is  very 
^t  eokwred,  and  so  friable  that  it.  may  be 
picked  out  with  the  fingers.      Palmyra  wood, 


Borassus  flabellif ormis,  is  largely  used  in  Ceylon 
and  the  Peninsula  of  India  for  the  construc- 
tion of  roofs,  the  joists  of  which  consist  of  two 
slabs,  the  third  or  fourth  part  of  the  tree,  bolted 
together  by  their  flat  sidea  so  as  to  constitute 
elliptical  rafters.  For  flat  roofs  they  are  covered 
firat  with  flat  tiles,  and  then,  with  a  white  con- 
crete called  chunam,  consisting  of  shell -lime, 
yolks,  of  eggs,  and  jagari  Tsugar),  beaten  to- 
gether with  water  in  which  tiie  huslEs  of  cocoa- 
nuts  have  been  steeped. 

The  Pidy  pole,  the  Cocos  Guineensis  of  Jamaica, 
eta,  a  pahn  growinff  40  feet  high,  and  of  small 
diameter*  Its  wood  is  said  to  be  very  elastic, 
and  fit  for  bows  and  rammenL — JSimmonds;  Tred* 
gold.    See  Palmyra  and  Porcupine  Wood. 

PALM  WINE,  or  toddy,  is'  the  fermented 
sap  of  several  palms  of  the  £.  Indies, — Armga 
saccharifera,  Borasaus  flabeUiformis,  Caryota 
urens,  Cocos  nucifera, .  Phosnix  dactylifera,  P. 
sylvestris,  and  species  of  Caryota. 

Palmyra  wine. 


Dom?  Tafi,     .    .    Arab. 
Tali,  Tari,    Bkno.,  Hind. 


Lontar, 

Tal-gaha,  . 

Bherli,    .  . 

Narjil,    .  . 

Nankel, .  . 

Nareli,    .  . 
Nnr-kiuapa, 

Teoga,    .  . 


Malay. 

Singh. 
Caryota  urens. 
Maub.  I  Kittul, 
Cocoanut  tree. 


Pannang-kalloo, 
Pattootoadi,  . 
Tati-kalloo,  .    . 


.  Abab. 
.  Bkno. 
.  Hind. 
.  Malat. 
Malbal. 


Narikela,  .  . 
Tenga,  .  .  . 
Ten-kaia,  .  . 
Nari-kadam,  . 
Kobbari  kalloo. 


Tam. 
Tbl. 


Singh. 

Sansk. 
.Tam. 
.  Tbl, 

•     »» 


Wild  date-palm  (Phondx  tylvmMM), 
Send'hi,    ....  Hind.  I  Betohum  pannay,  .    Tam. 
Khajoori,.    .    .     Sansk.  |  Eeto, Tbl. 

Palm  wine  is  mentioned  in  £xodus  xxix.  40 
and  Numbers  xxviii.  7,  and  its  spirit  seems  to  be  the 
same  as  the  strong  drink  of  Isaiah  v.  11  and  zxiv. 
9.  The  Hebrew  name  is  Siker,  the  Sikers  of  the 
Greeks,  from  which  seemingly  comes  the  Saccharum 
of  the  Komans.  According  to  Jerome,  in  Hebrew 
any  intoxicating  liquor  waa  Sikera,  whether  ob- 
tained from  grain,  the  juice  of  apples,  honey, 
dates,  or  any  other  fruit 

When  fint  drawn,  palm  wine  is  refreshing, 
but  in  a  short  time  passes  on  to  the  vinous  or 
acetous  fermentation,  and  in  these  sti^s  spirits 
are  distilled,  sugars  are  made,  or  vinegar  obtained. 
In  the  languages  of  the.  £»  Indies,  the  spirit  is 
called  arrack ;  it  is  the  cha  of  the  Chinese,  the 
sagwire  of  the  Philippines,  the  tuba  of  Manilla  and 
Mindoro,  and  the  tuac  of  Timor  and  the  Moluccas. 
The  palm  wines  are  obtained  from  the  date  trees 
by  tapping  or  notching  the  trunk,  and  from  the 
arenga, '  palmyra,  cocoanut,  caryota,  by  cutting 
the  fruit-beaiing  spathe. 

With  the  wild  oate  tree,  Phoouix  sylvestris,  iu 
Bengal,  the  process  of  tapping  and  extracting  the 
juice  conunences  about  the  1st  of  November  and 
terminates  about  the  15th  of  February.  Some 
days  previously,  the  lower  leaves  of  the  crown 
are  stripped  off  all  round,  and  a  few  extra  leaves 
from  the  side  of  the  tree  intended  to  be  tapped. 
On  the  part  thus  denuded,  a  triangular  incision  is 
made  with  a  knife,  about  an  inch  deep,  so  as  to 
poietrate  through  the  cortex,  and  diviae  the  sap 
veesels ;  each  side  of  the  triangle  measures  about 
6  inches,  with  one  point  downwards,  in  which  is 
inserted  a  piece  of  tfrooved  bamboo,  along  which 
the  sap  trickles,  and  from  thence  drops  into  an 
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PALM  WINE. 


PALMTBA. 


earlihen  pot  suspended  underneath  it  by  a  striog.    to  yield  it  for  two  yean  at  the  arenge  late  of 


The  pots  are  auapended  in  the  evening,  and  re- 
moved verr  early  the  following  monung,  ere  the 
son  has  samdent  power  to  warm  the  juioe,  which 
would  caose  it  inunediately  to  ferment,  and  destroy 
its  quality  of  crystallizing  into  sugar.  The  cutting 
being  made  in  the  afternoon,  next  morning  the 
pot  is  found  to  contain,  from  a  full-grown  tree, 
10  seeiB  ci  juice,  the  second  morning  i  seen,  and 
the  third  morning  2  seers  of  juioe  ;  the  quantity 
exuding  afterwaras  is  so  small,  that  no  pot  is  sus- 
pended for  the  next  four  days.  Daily,  at  sunrise, 
throughout  the  gnr  or  sugar-making  season,  the 
toddy-drawer  may  be  seen  dimbing  Sie  trees,  and 
collecting  at  a  conTenient  spot  beneath  them,  the 
earthen  pots  containing  the  juice  yielded  during 
ti^e  past  nigfatw  Under  a  rude  shed,  covered  with 
the  usaves  of  the  date  tree  itself,  and  erected  under 
the  shade  of  the  plantation,  is  prepared  the  boil- 
ing apparatus  to  serve  for  the  gur  season.  It 
consists  of  a  hole  of  about  8  feet  in  diameter, 
sunk  about  2  feet  in  the  ground,  over  which  are 
supported  by  mud  arches  four  thin  ear&en  pans 
of  a  semi-globular  shape,  and  ISinches  in  diameter; 
the  hole  itself  is  the  furnace,  and  has  two  aper- 
tures on  opposite  sides  for  feeding  in  the  fuel, 
and  for  escape  of  the  smoke.  The  fire  is  lit  as 
soon  as  the  juice  is  collected,  and  poured  into 
the  four  pans,  which  are  kept  constantly  supplied 
with  fresh  juice  as  the  wat^  evaporates,  lutu  the 
whde  produce  of  the  morning  is  boiled  down  to 
the  required  density.  As  the  contents  of  each 
pan  become  suffidently  boiled,  they  are  ladled 
out  into  other  earthen  pots  or  jars  of  various 


sixes,  from  5  to  20  seers  of  contents,  according  to 
local  custom,  and  in  these  the  boiled  extract  cools, 
crystallizes  into  a  hard  compound  of  granulated 
sugar  and  molasses,  and  is  brought  to  market  for 
sale  as  gur.  By  subsequent  processes  the  gur  is 
deprived  more  or  less  of  its  molasses  and  im- 
purities. 

The  process  of  obtaining  it  from  the  spathes  is 
as  foUows : — ^When  the  spathes,  for  instance,  of 
the  fruit-bearing  pahnyra  trees  appear,  the  toddy- 
drawer,  climbing  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  binds  the 
spathes  tightly  with  thongs  to  prevent  their  further 
expansion,  and  thoroughly  bruises  the  embryo 
flowers  within  to  facilitate  the  exit  of  the  juice. 
For  several  succeeding  momincs,  this  operation 
of  crushing  is  repeat^  and  each  day  a  thin  slice 
is  teJcen  off  the  end  of  the  racemes,  to  facilitate  the 
exit  of  the  sap  and  prevent  it  bursting  the  spathe. 
About  the  morning  of  the  eighth  cUy,  the  sap 
begins  to  exude,  when  the  toddy-drawer  again 
trims  this  truncated  epathe,  and  inserts  its  ex- 
tremity into  an  earthen  pot  to  collect  the  juice. 
These  vessels  are  emptied  morning  and  evening, 
and  the  palmyra  will  continue  for  four  or  five 
months  to  pour  forth  its  sap  at  the  rate  of  three 
or  four  quarts  a  day;  but  once  in  every  t^ree 
yean  the  operation  is  omitted,  and  the  fruit  is 
permitted  to  form,  without  which  the  natives 
assert  that  the  tree  would  pine  and  die. 

With  tiie  Arenga  saechanf  era,  one  of  the  spathes 
or  shoots  of  fitiotification  is  beaten  for  three 
successive  days  with  a  small  stick,  with  a  view  of 
determining  the  sap  to  the  wounded  part  The 
shoot  is  then  cut  off,  and  the  liquor  which  poura 
out  IS  received  in  pots  of  earthenware,  in  oam- 
boos,  or  oUier  vessek  This  pafan  is  fit  to  yield 
toddy  at  seven  or  eight  yean  <4d|  and  eontunies 
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throe  quarts  a  day.  When  newly  dawn,  the  liquor 
is  dear,  and  in  taste  resembles  fresh  must  In 
an  hour  or  two  it  becomes  turbid,  whitish,  and 
somewhat  acrid,  and  quickly  runs  into  the  vinous 
fermentation,  aoquking  an  intoxicating  quality, 
and  much  of  it  is  drunk  in  that  state.  A  stfll 
larger  quantity  is  immediately  applied  to  the  pur- 
pose of  yielding  sugar.  With  this  view  the  liquor  is 
boiled  to  a  syrup,  and  cooled  in  small  vessds,  the 
f onn  of  whidi  it  takes ;  and  in  this  shape  it  is  sold 
in  the  markets.  The  sugar  is  of  a  aaik  cokxur 
and  greasy  consistence,  with  a  peculiar  flavour. 
It  is  the  onU  sugar  used  by  the  native  population 
of  Java.  The  wine  of  the  pahn  is  also  used  in 
the  preparation  of  arrack.— FFa2toit*«  State^  p.  116. 
PALMTRA,  also  called  Tadmor,  a  mined  city 
in  the  desert,  to  the  8.E.  of  Jerusalem,  three  day^ 
journey  from  the  Euphrates.  We  read  in  1  Kmgi 
IX.  18,  and  2  Ohronides  viiL  4,  that  Solomon  built 
'Tadmor  in  the  wilderness;'  and  Josephus  as- 
sures us  that  the  city,  which  was  subsequently 
known  under  the  name  of  Palmyra  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  was  one  and  the  same  place.  It  has 
again  recovered  its  original  appellation,  being 
Imown  to  the  wandering  Arabs  under  that  m 
Tadmor.  The  first  mention  of  it  in  Roman  history 
is  under  Mark  Anthony  (see  Appian,  De  Bdlo 
Civil,  lib.  5),  at  which  time  it  appean  the  inhabit- 
ants were  noted  for  their  riches  and  their  com- 
merce with  the  eastern  nations.  Pliny  described 
Pahnjra  as  remarkable  on  account  of  its  situation, 
the  nchness  of  its  soil,  and  its  agreeable  streams. 
It  is  now  encompassed  on  every  side  by  a  vast 
desert  of  sand,  which  ccmpletdy  separates  it  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.  It  always  maintained  its 
independence  between  the  two  great  empires  of 
Rome  and  Parthia,  whose  constuit  endeavour  it 
was,  during  their  wan,  to  bring  it  over  to  their 
respective  interests.  It  is  distant  337  miles  from 
Seleucia  on  the  Tigris,  203  to  the  nearest  part  of 
the  coast,  and  176  from  Damascus.  The  eaUre 
ruins  of  Palmyra,  when  seen  at  a  certain  distaaoe, 
are  infinitely  more  striking  than  those  of  Balbek  ; 
but  there  is  not  any  one  spot  so  imposing  as  the 
interior  view  of  the  temple  of  Balbdc.  The  temple 
of  the  sun  at  Tadmur  is  upon  a  grander  scale  than 
that  of  Balbek,  but  it  is  choked  with  Arab  houses, 
which  admit  <nily  a  view  of  the  building  in  detsil. 
The  architecture  of  Balbek  is  richer  tlum  that  of 
Tadmor.  From  the  time  of  Sdomon  tiH  after  the 
captivity  of  the  Roman  emperor  Valerian  by  the 
Penians,  but  little  is  known  of  it  It  rose  to  the 
highest  opulence  and  splendour  under  Odenatua, 
whose  dominions  extended  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  Mediterranean.  But  its  chief  interest  is  con- 
nected with  the  wife  of  Odenatus,  ZSenobia,  queen 
of  the  east  Her  increasing  power  attracted  the 
notice  and  jealously  of  Aurelian,  who,  having 
defeated  her  m  two  pitched  battles,  laid  siege  to 
Palmyra.  Soon  after  the  surrender  of  ths  city, 
the  Palmyrenes  revolted  against  the  emperor,  who 
in  consequence  entirely  destroyed  the  dty,  and 
put  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  to  death, 
though  he  af  terwardi  restored  the  temple  of  the 
sun,  and  gave  pennission  to  the  remnants  of  the 
Palmvrenes  to  nbuild  and  inhabit  their  dty.  The 
temple  of  the  sun  consists  of  an  Immenae  court, 
ol  which  the  ruins  are  mead  over  a  space  of  220 
yards.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  staitdy  wul,  adorned 
with  pilasten  within  Mid  without    Two  rows  of 


PALMTRAS  POINT. 


PALlfTSA  TBEE. 


narfale  eoIiiiiiB%  of  idudi  abovi  mxtj  remain 
«itiie,foniied  a  coloDiuide  wittun  the  oonzi,  whioh 
ii  maw  oeoopied  by  the  Anb  huts.  The  great 
ookwDade  ezteoda  Biore  than  half  a  mile  in  length, 
and  probably  via  the  main  stnet  in  the  citj,  ^NMn 
which  others  branched  ont  laterally ;  it  was  entered 
hf  ao  aichwaj,  and  terminated  by  a  lam  build- 
iDg,  of  which  the  portico  alone  remaina.  Lmttmer^ 
iJtSeoohimiiaaadmina  of  temples  are  scattered 
over  the  plain.  Lord  Lindsay  says,  *  An  awful 
idbcsi  alifeJesBnesi — perrades  ue  mins ;  they 
stud  Si  lonely  and  silent  as  when  the  last  of  the 
Pafanyrenei  departed  and  left  the  city  of  Zenobia 
to  alenoe  and  decay.* 

Pafanyia  is  a  Sanskrit  word  cormpted,  and 
affords  the  e^fnsolagy  of  Solonum*B  city  of  the 
desert,  Tadmor.  Hie  p,  bv  the  retrenchment  of  a 
uffie  diacritical  point,  becomes  t;  and  the  1 
aad  d  beiog  pennntahle,  Pal  becomes  Tad  or 
Tar  or  TaJ,  the  palmyra,  which  is  the  mor  or  chief 
of  trees;  hence  TadnuK'  from  its  date  trees.  In 
Biitiih  India  there  aie  more  than  one  *oity  of 
ralms'  (Tslpor);  and  the  tribe  last  mling  in 
Hyderabad,  on  itte  Indos,  was  called  Talpori,  mm 
the  plaos  whence  tl^y  originated. — Kobintan's 
Travels;  TotPs  RajaMOan, 

PALMYBAS  POINT,  a  headland  in  Cuttack, 
in  theN.W.  side  of  Bay  of  Bengal,  in  lat  20°  44' 
40*  N.,  endlong,  ar  3' E.  Yeaaels  making  for  the 
Hoqgly  from  the  sooth  endeavonr  to  sight  it. 

PALMTRA  TREE,  BoiaaBiis  flabellif ormis. 


I>om?lUi, 

PetST,.    . 
Biabtrae,  . 


Abab. 

Beno. 

Ohik. 

Eho. 

HlHD. 


Azn^azift,   .    . 

T»l»,  .  .  . 
Tai-gmha,  .  . 
Puma  maiam, 


Halat.  I  Tatti  chetta, . 


Mat.»at., 
Banbk. 

SiKOH. 

.   Tam. 
.    Tsu 


This  tree  is  rerj  abundant,  es^ially  in  all  the 
landy  trsots  near  the  sea.    It  is  to  be  seen  in 
ibnoet  all  oarts  of  India,  and  oceasionaUy  as  far 
IS  kl  aO°  N.    It  is,  next  to  Caiyota  nrens,  the 
largest  pafan  in  the  Peninsula,  and  it  seems  to 
thme  eqaalfy  well  in  all  soUs  and  sitoations. 
The  palmyra  foreste  of  Tinnevelly  form  a  distinc- 
tire  festme  in  the  scenery  of  the  province;  it 
exkendB  along  tiie  Malabar  coast,  and  is  almost  the 
ODhr  tree  seen  in  the  flatter  allnviom  near  tiie  sea 
tt  Gnjerat.    It  is  common  on  the  islands  of  the 
lodiiQ  Archipelaeo.   After  the  coooannt  tree,  this 
i8Uieiiiostnsefiirofthepalm&    Tlie  f rait  and  the 
foaiform  rooti  of  the  young  trees  are  used  in  the 
Northern  Gircars  as  articles  of  food  by  the  poorer 
daaaes.    The  leaves  are  used  for  tiutcfaiii^  and 
ooaiae  fibre.    Toddy  is  extracted  from  the  sap  of 
tbe  tree,  and  is  eztensiYely  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar  in  Visiansgram  and  Rajamundiy. 
Very  neat  baskets  of  palmyra  leaf  are  menu- 
fmired  at  Tinnevelly.    The  aeeds  when  young 
»e  eaten  by  the  nmres,  being  jelly-like  and 
palatable.    Tbe  Poonatoo  of  the  Singhalese  is  the 
polp  of  the  fruit  dried  in  the  sun,  then  smoked 
m  their  houses,  and  eaten  as  cakes,  for  soup,  or  in 
cony;  its  young  toot  is  as  edible  and  nutritious 
tt  a  carrot;  from  its  leaves  are  manufactured 
loifat  fsas,  beautiful  basket-work  of  every  de- 
scription, aandah,  hats,  umbrellas,  sieves,  thatch, 
vater  budLets,  and  the  moat  lasting  substitute  for 
P^perused  by  the  natives,  and  aie  lar^dy  used  for 
vnting  upon  with  an  iron  style.     The  sap  is  a 
pleMaat  nntritious  drink,  and  from  it  is  produced 
aasceelanl  sugar,  and  superior  sogar-eaady.   The 


fruit  when  roasted  is  a  wholesome  food,  and  in  hot 
weather  the  pulp  is  a  most  grateful  refreshmentk 
The  timber  of  the  trunk  supplies  the  natives  with 
a  durable  wood  for  building  purposes,  the  refuse 
of  the  leaves  is  their  ordinary  firing,  and  the  huge 
toot  of  the  old  tree,  when  covered  with  a  aiheep** 
skin,  forms  an  excdlent  drum.  The  dried  pre- 
pared leaves  are  also  employed  for  thatching 
nouses,  for  making  small  baskets,  mats,  etc., 
and  some  also  are  formed  into  large  fans.  The 
fibres  of  tbe  leaf -stalk  are  employed  on  the  Madras 
side  for  making  twine  and  small  rope.  They  are 
about  two  feet  in  length,  strong,  wiry,  and  not 
unlike  those  of  the  esputo  of  Spain.  The  wood, 
near  the  circumference  of  old  trees,  is  very 
hard,  black,  heavy,  and  durable.  Its  wood  is  used 
chiefly  for  rafters,  joists,  and  reepeis;  when  of 
good  age,  the  timber  is  very  valoable  for  this 
purpose ;  the  timber  is  split  into  f oar  for  rafters,into 
eight  for  reapers, — ^these  are  dreaaed  with  an  adv. 
Those  of  Uie  Jaffna  palmyras  are  famous,  and 
were  largely  imported  mto  the  Peninsula  in  former 
timea  From  the  structure  <rf  the  flbres,  it  splits 
easily  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  but  supports 
a  greater  cross  strain  than  any  other  wood ;  iron 
nails,  however,  rust  rapidly  in  it.  As  a  fancy  wood 
it  is  known  in  Europe  as  porcupine  wood  and  as 
nutmeg  wood.  Near  the  CMise  of  Uie  leaves  is  k 
fine  down,  which  is  used  for  straining  liquids 
throuffh,  and  also  for  stopping  bleeding  from 
wounds.  The  tree,  during  the  first  part  of  the 
season,  yields  a  pretty  large  quantity  of  toddy  or 
palm  wine.  This  is  either  drunk  fresh  drawn 
from  the  tree,  or  boiled  down  into  a  coarse  kind 
of  syrup  called  jagari,  or  it  is  fermented  for 
distillation.  One-fourth  of  tbe  population  of  the 
northern  provinces  of  Ceylon  are  supported  by 
the  produce  of  this  tree.  In  Tinnevelly  thousands 
subsist  on  the  products  of  this  palm ;  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  revenue  of  the  province  is 
derived  ^m  the  tax  upon  it,  and  no  small  portion 
of  the  time  of  the  magistrates  is  wasted  upon 
the  quarrels  and  disputes  of  which  it  ia  a  most 
fruitful  source.  There  are  about  five  millions  of 
palmyras  bearing  tax,  and  the  sum  thus  realized 
by  Grovemment  grants  is  one  lakh  and  a  half  of 
rupees,  or  about  one  rupee  per  thirtf  trees.  IVo- 
pnetoiship  in  palmyras  consists  of  four  classes^ 
viz.  1.  The  ryot  who  is  owner  of  the  trees  and  the 
lands  upon  which  they  grow;  2.  The  palymra- 
climber  who  holds  a  puttah  for  trees  growing 
on  the  land  of  another;  8.  The  climber  who 
holds  a  puttah  for  trees  growing  on  land  belonging 
to  Government,  lying  waste,  but  capable  of  being 
cultivated ;  and  4.  Climbers  who  hold  puttahs  for 
trees  on  land  belonging  to  Government,  but  which 
cannot  be  cultivated,  such  as  road-sides,  etc; 
From  this  diverse  proprietorship,  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  tax  is  assessed,  oftentimes  being  in 
excess  of  the  land  tax,  and  from  the  practice  of 
inspecting  and  assessing  the  tax  once  in  three 
years,  the  proprietors  are  subjected  to  consider* 
able  inconvenience,  and  tbe  collector  and  his 
assistants  to  very  much  labour.  Palmyra  leaf 
fibres  are  obtained  by  bruudng  and  beating  the 
leaf-stalks,  which  are  then  dri^  in  the  sun  for  a 
couple  of  days,  when  they  are  taken  up,  the  flbres 
separated  by  the  fingers,  and  gently  scraped  with 
a  knife  to  remove  any  pulp  adherinff  to  the  fibresi 
—I^nnanes  Ceykm,  MjBJ.R.  ;  RayWs  FUk  Pkmts,, 
p.  S9 ;  Mdg&n.  * 
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PALNAUD,  tbe  N.W.  comer  of  the  Guntar 
ooUectorate,  grows  cotton. 

PALNI,  commonly  written  Pulney ;  also  called 
Yarahagiri,  Vadagiri,  and  Eannandenan,  is  an 
isolated  mountain  range  in  the  Madura  district  of 
the  Madras  Presidency,  between  lat.  10°  and  lO*' 
15'  N.,  and  long.  77°  20'  and  77°  56'  E.  It 
extends  in  a  north-easterly  direction  from  the 
Western  Ghats,  with  which  they  are  connected 
by  a  ridge  of  hills  about  8  miles  in  width.  The 
range  is  divided  into  two  groups,  the  higher  and 
lower,  or  the  west  and  .east  ranges.  The  mean 
elevation  of  tihe  former  is  about'  7000  feet,  of  the 
latter  from  8006  to^  4000  feet  The  total  popu- 
lation of  the  hills  is  about  13,200  8ouls,-^1800  on 
tiie  higher  ranges,  and  8400  on- the  lower.  The 
inhabitants  are  the  Puliyar  race.~/9Np.  Qaz, 

PALO.  HmD.  .  The:  starchy  extract  of  root 
and  stem  of  Tinospbra.cordifolia,  Miers,  the  stem 
of  which. is  macerated,  and  the  solution  evapor- 
ated to  dryness. — Simmonds\  Diet,    • 

PALODHEKL  :  The  Pol-u  Sha  of  Hiwen 
Thsang  has  been  identified  with  Palodheri,  or  the 
village, of  Pali,  which  is  situated  on  a  dheri,  or 
*  mound  of  ruins,'  the  remains  of  some  early 
town. — Cunningham^ 8  India,  p.  51. 

PALOGPONG  IKAN,  or  Ari-ari-ikan  of  the 
Malay,  Loo-pia  of  the  Chinese,  is  isinglass.  Since 
the  Chinese  settled  in  the  Straits,  they  collect  fish- 
maws  at  Penang,  Malacca,  and  Singapore,  also  from 
Bombay,  Ceylon,  Madras,  Bengal,  Tenasserim,  and 
most  of  the  Malayan  islands,  tSid  export  to  China. 
'^our.  As,  So,  of  Bengal,  p.  446. 

PALOLO,  the  name  given  to  Balti  by  the 
Dard  race.    See  Balti :  Bolor ;  India. 

PALOLO  VIRIDIS.  Gray.  A  smaU  sea- 
worm,  one  of  the  Annelides,  occurs  in  some  parts 
of  Samoa  (the  Navigator.  Islands),  in  the  South 
Pacific.  They  appear  for  two  days  monthly,  the 
day  before  and  the  day  on  ^ich  the  moon  is 
in  her  last  quarter.  They  resemble  a  very  fine 
straw,  and  are  largely  eaten. 

PALONG.  The  Pa-long,  Po-loa,  Pa-on,  or 
Za-baing  tribe  are  partially  subject  to,  and  located 
to  the  east.of,,the  Mo-Meit  (MuDg  Myit,  Moung- 
m-ri)  beyond  the  Ka-ren-ni,  and  along  the  Chinese 
frontier,  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  Bamo  (Mang- 
mo).  They  are  civilised  and  remarkably  in- 
dustrions,  being  good  carpenters,  dyers,  and 
blacksmiths. .  Their  dha  or  swords  are  exclusively 
used  in  and  around  Bamo.  Between  Yunnan  and 
Burma,  by  Bamo,  the  routo  passes  across  a  range 
of  hills  inhabited  by  Ka-khyeng  and  Palong,  and 
then  enters  a  Shan  country,  the  Eo-pvi-3oung 
of  the  Burmans.  The  Paloxig  inhabit  the  valley 
south  -  east  of  Bamo,  beyond  the  first  mountain 
range.  Hiey  approximate  to  the  Shan,  of  whom 
they  are  probably  an  offshoot ;  they  wear  the  same 
dress,  and  are  Buddhist,  but  they  have  afiinities 
with  the  Ea-khyeng.  They  seem  to  resemble 
the  Annamese  in  some  respects.  A  race  of  the 
same  name  (Panong),  but  to  which  the  Siamese 
apply  the  generic  name  of  Ea  or  Eha,  inhabit  the 
mountains  of  Laos,  bordering  on  Eambojia.  They 
are  a  coarse  and  debased  yarietyof  the  Annam  and 
the  Eambojian  type.  The  Palong  tribe  have 
Shan  and  Ea-khyeng  on  the  north,  with  Burmans 
on  the  south,  between  lat.  97°  and  98°  N.,  and  in 
long.  23^°  N.  The  Palong  tribe  are  kindred  to  the 
Shan,  and  inhabit  the  Mils  east  and  north-east 
of  the  ruby  mines,  on  the  border  of  Burma  mad 


China.  They  are  short  athletic  men,  with  fnir 
skins ;  many  of  them  faaye  Iwge  grey  ^yes,  and 
all  have  a  small  flat  nose,  much  distonded  towards 
the  nostrils.  They  wear  a  dark  jacket  and  short 
breeches  in  the  Shan  style. — Yule,  p.  169. 

PALOO,  Singh.,  Munusops  hexandra,  Roxb.^ 
has  a  hard,  fine,  close-grained,  heavy  Ceylon 
wood ;  heart- wood  deep  r^-brown ;  recent  layers 
reddish  -  yellow ;  its  compact,  even  structure, 
admirably  adapt  it  for  turning  wood. — Exk.  1861 . 

PAj:.SAMUDRAM,  in  lat  13°  67'  N.,  and  lon^. 
77°  41'  £.,  in  Mysore,  4  miles  west  of  the  Ghitore. 
The  dak  bunffulow  is  2279  feet  above  the  sea. 

PALUDINIDiE,  a  family  of  prosobianchiate 
gaateropodous  moUusca,  inhabitants  of  fresh  water. 
The  genera  included  in  it  are  paludina,*valvata, 
ampulhuia,  amphibola,  and  bithinia.  The  genus 
Paludina,-Zfiin.-,  is  found  in  Europe,  Ada,  i3rica« 
and  America.  ^  The  number  of  recent  species  of 
Palndioe  given  by  Woodward  is  60,  and  of  fossil 
species  50. 

PALUMBUS  ELPHINSTONEI,  P.  torquatns, 
P.  pulchricollis,  P.  Torringtonii,  of  British  India 
and  Ceylon,  are  wood-pigeons. 

PAIjUNG.  BENa.  Beta  Benealensis,  native 
variety  of  beet-root  cultivated  for  food. 

PALWAH,  a  fish  of  Sind,  called  Pullah  or 
PuUar  in  Bombay^  and  Hilsa  of  Bengal;  in  the 
Bombay  market  it  is  only  eaten  by  natives,  and 
its  name  is  vrritten  Palo.  • 

PAL  WAR.  Hind.  A  boat  on  the  Hoogly  and 
Ganges,  of  15  to  20  tons  burden,  employed  for 
goods  traj£c. 

PAMBAM,  written  also  Paumben,  a  small  town 
in  the  extreme  south  of  the  Peninsula  of  India, 
giving  its  name  to  the  passage  between  the  island 
of  Runeswaram  and  the  mainland,  in  Madura 
district,  Madras ;  situated  in  lat  9°  17'  20*  N., 
and  long.  79*"  15'  31"  E.,  at  the  western  extremity 
of  the  island  commanding  the  channel 

PAMBAN  MANCHE.  Tah.  Snake-boat  of 
Cochin.    See  Boat 

PAMBOO  EALOO.  Tam.  liteiaUy  snake- 
stone.  In  Ceylon,  a  substance  used  by  the  pec^le 
to  apply  to  a  snake-bite  to  extract  the  poison.  It 
was  examined  bv  Faraday,  who' declared  it  to  be  a 

Eiece  of  charred  bone  which  has  been  filled  with 
lood,  perhaps  several  times,  and  then  carefully 
charred  again. 

PAMBU.  PBANDU.  Tax.  Circntos  gaUicus, 
OmeL  :  It  is  the  common  serpent'^eagle  of  India. 
It  generally  circleB  in  the  air,  but  often  flying 
along  the  ground  like  a  harrier ;  its  chief  food  is 
snakes  and  lizards. 

PAMIDI  PATTL  Tel.  Gossypium,  ^  Pamidi 
means  valuable.  Pauudi  tangedu,  T£L.,  roinciana 
pulcherrima,  L, 

PAMIR,  the  Upa  Meru  of  the  Vedic  Aryans, 
which  Europeans  nave  changed  to  Bam-i-Daoya, 
or  the  roof  of  the  world.  lieutenant  Wood,  of  the 
Indian  navy,  early  in  the  19th  century  encamped 
on  its  summit,  and  traced  the  Oxus  to  its  source. 
The  ascent  from  Yarkand  and  Eashgar,  westward 
to  the  table-land  of  Pamir,  is  almost  imperceptible ; 
and  when  that  loftjr  position  is  gained^  where  the 
average  elevation  is  probably  as  much  as  15,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  a  vast  open  plain  is  seen,  wnich 
stretehes  from  the  valley  of  the  Jaxaites  in  one 
direction,  across  the  head-streams  of  the  Oxns»  to 
the  top  of  the  Eashgar  or  Chitral  valley  in  another. 
This  plateau  may  be  700  or  800  mQes  ia  extent. 
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Puniris  a  ray^moniitainoaB  country:  the  peak  of 
KinfioMiin  is  22,&B0  feet ;  Mount  Gnrunda,  from 
which  many  of  the  rivers  of  Central  Asia  flow,  is 
3.».900  feet ;  Mount  Mustag,  25,800  feet     The 
v^nmnits  of  aU  these  are  covered  with  eternal  snow, 
the  timit  whereof  on  the  northern  slope  is  at» 
um  feet  h^^h ;  on  the  southern,  at  19,000  feet 
The  nilejs  of  the  Pamir  are  barren,  only  a  few 
o(  them  being*  covered  with  fertile  meadows. 
From  this  plateau,  the  Oxus,  Jaxartes,  rivers  of 
Varbnd  and  Kashgar,  and  the  Gilghit  branch  of 
\he  lodus,  deriye  their  head-waters.    The  Pamir, 
to  thekeifriit  of  some  12,000  feet,  has  no  steppe 
regtOQ.   There  are  valleys  along  the  rivers  up  to 
!i  height  of  14,000  feet,  but  the  widest  is  only  20 
rersts.   This  peculiar  feature  the  Pamir  has  in 
commoD  vith  the  Tian  Shan  and  Tibet,  where 
amilir  Tillejs  of  narrow  width  at  considerable 
heights  are  foand.    fieal  lofty  plateaux  are  not  to 
be  foimd  on  the  Pamir.     The  mountains  rise  in 
bfty  ridgn  to  6000  feet  and  7000  feet  above  the 
Tsileyi.   Hie  absolute  height  of  ^e  mountains  of 
the  f^unir  retches  often  to  19,000  feet,  and  three 
groups  of  great  altitude  reach  as  high  as  25,000  feet 
It  is  studded  throughout  with  lakes,  and  from  it 
<ii»cend  four  great  river  systems.    The  Nar3rm, 
«hicb  is  the  main  stream  of  the  Jaxartes,  runs 
through  a  long,  luxuriant  valley,  between   the 
culminating  ridge  and  outer  range  of  the  Tian 
Stan,  ao/d  drains  aU  the  northern  face  of  the 
(•Uteao.      Hie  Oxus,  rising  in  the  Sari  Kul  or 
VeUov  Lake  <tf  Pamir,  at  least  800  miles  to  the 
K\sh  of  tlie  Jaxartes,  receives  from  its  right  bank 
ft  nrahitiide  of  small  streams,  which  run  to  the 
ioath  through  rugged  vaUeys,  on    the  south - 
vfstem  face  of  the  Pamir  uplands.    The  western 
'ue  of  Pkmir,  between  the  Jaxartes  and  the  Oxus, 
isfarmoreprecipitouB  than  the  eastern.    Ridges 
ran  oat  as  rar  as  Samareand  and  Karshi,  and  tiie 
^treuDg  from  the  upland  which  twine  amongst 
Lvw  lidges  form  the  Zar-af shan  and  Karshi  part 
of  the  water  system  of  the  Oxus,  though  bcdPore 
they  readi  Aat  river  they  are  entirely  consumed 
oimgation. 

Pamir  Kul,  in  lat  87"  14'  N.,  and  long. 
'y  18'  E.,  also  called  Burkut  Tasin,  a  smiOl 
ike,  18,300  above  the  sea,  dose  to  the  crest  of 
tiie  Pkaair  stejqpe,  and  102  miles  east  from  Panja 
b  Wikhan.  From  its  western  end  flows  the 
Ode  touthem  of  the  two  known  branches  of  the 
Om  Id  summer,  the  neighbourhood  is  infested 
^  Kirghiz  and  Knnjuti  robbers. 

Podbel  rejects  the  view  that  these  highlands 

we  the  prhnitiTe  lu»nes  of  the  Indo-Europeans. 

He  regudi  Bactria  and  Turkestan  as  likely  to  find 

^  favoor  with  students  of  the  Inman  and 

Inniaii  tongues.    But  he  considers  that  it  lav 

'^'^^vd  of  Nestoa,  now  Kara-su,  occupying  both 

ilopes  of  the  C^casns  and  the  gorge  of  DarieL 

^  PAX,  a  taoe  of  the  Kandh  country,  procurers 

.^theMeriah  sacrifices,  numerous  in  Boad.    In 

^  Chotia  Nagpur  tribatary  states  this  class  are 

I^S^iM  both  if  Hindus  and  aborigines  as  vile. 

Ihe  Kindhs  aaoetate  with  them  on  a  more  equal 

!^^,  sOowiBg  them  to  hold  lands  and  to  share 

^the  TiDige  festivals.    They  abo  ply  their  trade 

f  1^^  and  the  poorest  of  them  work  as  farm 

'^^ji^iKfB,  cuhnating  land  belonging  to  Kandhs, 

^oikiagomto  their  landlords  half  the  pro- 

<^wreiit-XKrftoa,  EOmoL  of  Bengal,  p.  299. 

rAN.  HoiD^   Betel-leaf ,  P^r  beUe,  used  as  a 
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masticatory,  which  takes  the  place  of  opium  and 
tobacco  in  many  Asiatic  countries.  Slices  of  the 
areca  nut  are  wrapped  in  the  fresh  leaves  of  the 
betel-pepper  vine,  with  a  small  quantity  of  quick- 
lime. This  masticatory  has  a  herbaceous  and 
aromatic  but  astringent  taste.  Some  of  all  classes, 
male  and  female,  chew  it,  and  allege  that  it 
strengthens  the  stomach,  sweetens  the  breath, 
and  preserves  the  teeth.  It  gives  the  lips,  tongue, 
and  teeth  a  reddish  tinge.  The  Piper  betle  is 
cultivated  in  spots  by  itself;  it  requires  much 
water  and  cKre.—Simmonds'  Diet ;  Riddell, 

PAN  or  Pun.  Himd.  An  ancient  Indian  cur- 
rency, the  fifth  part  of  an  anna.  A  sum  of  80 
cowry  shells ;  also  a  land  measure  of  8}  cubits. 
It  is  the  source  of  the  Anglo-Indian  coin,  Fanam, 
and  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  Pana, 
money  in  general.— Tft/^n. 

PAN  and  Pat  are  Sanskrit  names  for  a  leaf ; 
and  hence  Panna,  a  leaf  or  sheet  or  paper,  and 
Patera,  a  plate  of  metal  or  sacrificial  cup,  be- 
cause these  vessels  were  first  made  of  leaves. 
There  is  a  coincidence  between  the  Sanikrit  and 
Tuscan  Panna.  The  Madonna  Impannata,  by 
Raphael,  in  the  Pitti  palace  at  Florence,  is  so 
called  from  the  subdued  light  admitted  through 
the  window,  the  panes  of  which  are  of  paper. — 
ToiPs  Rajastkan,  I  p.  661. 

PANA.  Urita.  a  wild  predatory  tribe,  on 
the  south  borders  of  Orissa. 

PANAK.  Hind.  A  painted  stick  for  extend- 
ing a  web  during  weaving. 

FANALA.  This,  with  its  sister  fort  of  Pawun- 
earh,  stands  on  a  ridge  about  12  miles  to  the 
N.W.  of  Kolhapur,  forming  part  of  a  range  of 
bills  that  runs  nearly  due  east  from  the  ghats. 
Its  elevation  above  the  plain  of  Kolhapur  is  975 
feet,  and  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  2772  feet. 
In  the  Buddhist  period,  Panala  and  the  neighbour- 
ing hiUs  seem  to  have  been  favourite  seats  for 
iroduses. 

PANAMPARANAR,  one  of  the  twelve  dis- 
ciples of  Agastiya,  so  called  from  the  town  where 
he  lived.  A  treatise  on  grammar,  Panamparanar 
Sutiram,  and  the  preface  to  the  Tolkappiyam,  are 
attributed  to  him. 

PANAX,  a  genus  of  the  ivy  tribe  of  plants,  of 
the  natural  order  Hederacese,  viz. — 


Aculeata,  Ait.,  China. 
Arborenm,  N.  Zeahmd. 
Oochleata,  D,C.,  Java. 
Digitatam,  jB.,  Sylhot 
Fragrans,  12.,  KhsMya. 


Fmtieofum,  X.,  Java. 
Longinomam,  N.  Zeidand. 
Palmatum,  JS.  ,Ghittagong. 
Qoinqaefolium,  China? 


The  species  of  Panax  are  herbs,  shrubs,  and 
trees,  having  the  leaves  and  inflorescence  variable. 
The  plants  of  this  familv  are  not  pdBseesed  of  veir 
decided  medical  properties,  though  the  roots  of  all 
are  said  to  possess  medicinal  qualities,  and  are 
much  esteemed  by  the  Chinese  for  their  beneficial 
influence  on  the  nerves. 

Panax  fragrans,  /2ox&.,  Gooti-soona,  Hind., 
a  shrub,  with  fragrant  flowers  of  a  green  colour, 
a  native  of  Nepal. 

Panax  fruticosum,  Xtni?.,  is  used  in  China 
and  Cochin -China  as  a  febrifuge,  and  as  an 
astringent  tonic.  It  has  a  shrubby,  unarmed 
stem.  It  Is  a  native  of  the  Moluccas,  the  islands 
of  Temate,  Java,  and  Amboyna,  and  is  commonly 
grown  in  Indian  gardens,  and  easily  propagated 
from  cuttings. 

Panax   psendo  -  ginseng,      Dr.   WaUich   has 


PANOH. 
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diseoyerod  ihk  species  in  Nepal;   it  is  closely 
allied  to  P.  quinquefolios. 

Panux  quinqoifolium. 
Aureliana  GanadeniiB.         |  Ginieng,  ....  Chin. 

This  plant  is  about  a  foot  high,  with  glabrous, 
straight,  simple  stalks,  terminating  in  three  leaves, 
each  composed  of  six  uneven  leaflets,  a  little 
pedicelled,  oval,  lanceolate,  acute,  and  toothed 
at  the  edge.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  a  central 
peduncle,  and  disposed  in  an  umbel.  The  berries 
are  kidney  -  shaped,  red,  compressed,  crowned 
with  the  calyx  and  stones,  and  containing  two 
semicircular  seeds.  It  is  a  well-known  plant. 
The  roots  are  about  the  thickness  of  the  finger, 
like  those  of  parsley,  of  a  whitish-yellow  colour 
e;ri»ntally,  white  within,  two  to  three  inches  long, 
wrinkled,  or  with  rings,  often  divided  into  two 
branches,  rarely  into  three  or  four,  and  these 
presenting  a  sUght  likeness  to  the  human  form, 
whence  the  Chinese  name  is  derived ;  the  paren- 
chyma is  formed  of  a  homy  and  compact  tissue, 
displaying  some  resinous  points.  Above  the 
neck  is  a  knotty  twisted  tissue  formed  by  tiie 
remains  of  the  old  stalks.  The  odour  is  sweet 
and  weakly  aromatic,  the  taste  saccharine,  some- 
what like  that  of  liquorice,  subsequently  bitter, 
and  rather  aromatic.  The  root  of  an  umbelli- 
ferous pliuit,  the  Sium  ninsi,  is  often  mixed  in 
the  druggists*  shops,  or  mistaken  otherwise  for 
the  ginseng;  the  essential  difference  consists  in 
the  ginseng  having  the  neck  covered  with  fibrous 
threads,  the  remnants  of  the  cortical  part  of  the 
stalk.  The  root  abounds  in  gum  and  starch,  and 
has  a  little  resin  and  essential  oil.  The  root, 
without  any  obvious  cause,  has  attained  the  high- 
est celebrity  and  esteem  among  Chinese  for  its 
alleged  medicinal  virtues.  The  Dutch  brought  it 
from  Japan  in  1640,  but  the  Japanese  themselves 
were  indebted  for  it  to  China.  The  plant  grows 
in  the  great  forests  of  Tartary  between  lat.  39°  and 
47°  N.,  but  has  also  been  found  in  abundance  in 
Virginia  and  Canada,  and  the  roots  are  now  cheap 
in  China.  The  Chinese  name  the  root  *  the  pure 
spirit  of  tiie  earth,'  the  'recipe  of  immortality,' 
the  ^  queen  of  plants^'  etc.,  and  regard  it  as  a 
panacea  for  all  diseases.  In  a.d.  1709  the  emperor 
of  China  commissioned  10,000  Tartars  to  go  in 
quest  of  as  much  of  this  root  as  they  could  find ; 
each  one  was  to  give  two  pounds  of  the  best  of  it 
to  the  emperor,  and  to  sell  the  rest  for  its  own 
weight  in  fine  silver.  The  rpots  enter  into  the 
composition  of  every  Chinese  medicine.  It  is 
reckoned  a  stimulant  and  restorative.  By  Euro- 
peans and  Americans,  however,  it  is  looked  upon 
as  a  mere  succulent,  similar  in  its  qualities  to 
liquorice. — Eng,  Cyc;  Royle^s  IlL  Him,  BoL; 
O'Sh,  p.  373 ;  Smith,  Mat.  MetL ;  Tr.  Med.  Soc. 
CaL  ;  PL  As.  Rar.  il  p.  30;  Eng.  Cyc;  RiddeU; 
Voigt. 

PANCH,  Hind.,  five ;  from  the  Sanskrit  Pan- 
cam,  Panj.,  PsBSiiiK ;  hence  Pani,  the  hand ; 
Pente,  Gb.,  Quinque,  Lat.,  Cinq,  Fb.  Panch  is 
a  frequently  occurring  word  in  compounds. 

Panch,  "five,  is  said  to  be  the  origin  of  Pupch, 
who  has  himself,  Judv,  the  dog,  Sie  devil,  and 
the  child ;  also  of  the  orinking  punch  with  its  five 
in^edients, — spirits,  water,  sugar,  the  lemon,  and 
spice,  or,  according  to  another  account|  spirits, 
tea,  sugar,  lemons,  and  water. 

Pancha  Ganga  Ghat,  the  five  rivers  to  whiph 
Hinda  pilgrimages  are  mads, 


Panchayat  or  Panchait,  a  native  court  of 
arbitration,  originally  consisting  of,  as  the  name 
implies,  five  members,  but  which  may  consist  of 
any  number.  The  Panchayat  of  India  is  identical 
with  the  Hebrew  and  Roman  custom  of  elders 
sitting  at  the  gate,  the  ytpcvvm  of  the  Greeks ;  in 
Ceylon,  it  is  the  Gam-sabawa. — TennarU^s  Ceylon. 

Panohajanya  or  Panchaganya,  the  Sanchasura 
conch  or  shank  ^ell  trumpet  of  Krishna.  It  was 
formed  from  that  of  the  sea-demon  Panchajana.— 
As.  Res.  iii.  399,  viii.  301. 

Pancha  karatta,  the  five  great  gods  or  lords, 
also  the  five  faces  of  Siva. 

Panchal,  Panchala,  or  Pancham  bandam,  the 
five  artisan  castes  of  the  Hindus,  viz. : — 


€k»ldBmith,  . 
Blftokiinith, 
Coi^remith, 
Stone-outter, 
Oarpenter,  . 


Caaareve. 


Aksala. 

Kambara. 

Kantiagara. 

Kaangara. 

Bai-gia. 


Hindottani. 


Sonar. 

Lohar. 

Tambagar. 

Sangtrash. 

Baroai. 


Qoldsmith,  . 
Blackimith, 
Coppenroith, 
Stone-cutter, 
Carpenter,   . 


Hahratta. 


Sonar. 

Lohar. 

Tambatgar. 

Goudi. 

Sutar. 


Tamil. 


Tattan. 

Karuman. 

Kannan. 

Kul-tachan. 

Tatohan. 


Telagu. 


Aoaal  ara. 
Kamr  uru. 
Kantaar  ura. 
KaMiuiii. 
Wadi  era. 


The  Panchala  wear  the  Brahmanical  thread, 
and  some  of  those  amongst  the  Mahrattaa  and 
Tamils  claim  to  be  Brahmans. 

Pancha-liuga,  he  who  h&s  five  linga,  a  name 
of  Siva,  probably  from  the  five  places  celebrated 
for  his  symbol,  viz.  :— (1)  Conjeveram,  where 
there  is  the  Prithivi  -  linga,  or  linea  made  of 
earth  -  (2)  Jambukeswara,  where  the  Ab-linga 
is  Baia  to  exude  water  perpetually;  (3)  Tiruna- 
male,  where  the  tejo-Iinga  sparkles  with  light ; 
(i)  Kalahasti,  where  there  is  the  Vayu-lingat  the 
lamp  of  which  is  said  to  be  in  constaut  vibration 
with  the  wind ;  and  (5)  Chidambara,  where  there 
is  the  Akasa-linga  or  ethereal  linga,  an  imaginary 
linga  worshipped  without  any  material  form  of  it 
being  kept  in  the  temple. 

The  Sankhya  philosophy  reckons  five  organs 
of  sense  and  five  organs  of  actions ;  also  five  ele- 
ments produced  from  the  five  subtle  particles, 
ether,  air,  fire,  water,  and  earth. 

Pancha  -  gavya  or  Pancha  -  kavya,  the  ^ve 
products  of  the  cow, — cow-dung,  urine,  eurds, 
milk,  and  ghi,  sacred  to  the  Hindu. 

Pancharatna,  five  precious  articles,  gold,  silver, 
pearls,  crystal,  and  the  emerald. 

Pancha  — ?  The  five  sweet  juices,  curds,  milk, 
ghi,  sugar,  and  honey. 

Pancha — ?  The  twigs  of  ^ve  trees,  Ficus 
Indica,  F.  religiosa,  F.  glomerata,  Mangifera  Indica, 
and  Mimusops  elengi 

Pancha  — ?  The  five  astringent  juices  from 
macerating  in  water  the  barks  of  Eugenia  jam* 
bolana,  Bombax  heptaphyllum,  Sida  rhomboidea, 
Zizyphus  jujuba,  and  besbania  gFandifloia, 

Pauchangs,  Sansk.,  a  form  of  salutatioD  with 
Hindus*    An  almanac ;  a  calendar. 

Pancham,  Hno).,  the  dominant  fifth  in  the 
musical  scale. 

Panchama,  the  fifth  lunar  day  of  the  bright  or 
dark  half  of  each  month. 

Pannbs-msha-pstikat  in  Hinduiiim  the  Ave 
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heJBoai  aiflB,  «.  killmg  a  Brahman,  stealing 
goid,  drinidng  qiirits,  intwcoune  with  tbe  wife 
uf  a  ifMntiial  preceptor,  and  aasodadon  witii  a 
penon  who  haa  conunitted  these  sins. 
•  Pancha^maha-sabda,  the  martiai  drum,  one  of 
ike  insignia  of  rojalty  of  the  Cbalukya  dynasty 
when  ruling  at  Kalyan. 

Panchamaiaa,    Mahomed   and  his   four  con- 
fiilential  aasociatea— i4i.  lUs.  is.  p.  lid,  x.  p.  96. 
Paochakki  of  Nepal,  a  water*wneel,  a  water-mill 
on  the  bsak  of  a  rirer. 

Pancha  Shegam,  a  Hindu  ceremony,  which  con- 
sigto  of  pouring  milk  on  the  lingam.  It  is  after- 
wards rei7  carefully  preserved,  and  some  drops 
of  it  are  giyen  in  the  Panch  Shegam  office  to 
djiog  people,  thai  they  may  merit  the  delights  of 
their  beaYen. 

Paucham  Bandham,  five  servile  tribes  in  Kar- 
nafca,  of  whom  are  the  Pareya,  Bnlwan,  Chakili, 
ud  Toty. 
Psnch  Mnkhi,  five-faoed,  a  name  of  Mahadeva. 
Pancha  Vaddiom,  five  musical  instruments  of 
MsUbar,  vis.,  Jenta,  CheogalaiD,  Ilatalom,  etc., 
Bounded  three  cimea  daily,  More  Hindu  princes. 

Paodia-Vriksha,  the  five  trees  of  Swarga,  the 
hearen  of  India.  Their  names  were  Hari- 
Ghandana,  Sjdpik  Yriksha,  Mandara,  Farijataka, 
aodSantana. 

Paaeh-Chnlia,  five  firej^aces,  the  kitohen  of 
the  goddeas  Nanda,  in  a  mountain  in  Kamaon; 
its  two  east  peaks  are  22,678  and  21,1U  feet 
above  the  sea. 

Paadi  Dravid  aad  Panch  Gaur  are  usually  taken 
to  indicate  the  Hinda  arrangement  of  the  Dravida 
lod  Gaur  tonguea,  also  the  Dravida  and  Gaur 
Bnhmana.  The  pandits  named  the  five  Dravida 
tongues,  the  Telinga,  Kanatika,  Mahrati,  Gurjara, 
lad  Dravida  or  Tamil  proper;  but  at  present 
Dr.  Caldwell  displaoea  tne  Gurjara  or  Gujerati 
tad  the  Mahrati,  and  considers  the  Dravida 
proper  or  Tunil,  the  Telinga,  and  the  Kamataka 
(Kaansda  or  Canareae)  to  be  the  three  principal 
kagosges  of  the  Dravidian  family ;  and  ne  adds 
thereto  (he  Malealam,  the  Tula,  and  the  unculti- 
Tited  Toda,  Kota,  Gond,  and  Ku,  making  alto- 
gether nine  Draridian  or  Tsmilian  toncues.  The 
nve  Qanr  Brahmana  are  Kanya-Kabhya,  Gaur, 
Suaswat,  Maithai,  and  Ut-Kala. 

Psndk-patta,  Himd.,  a  striped  silk  of  Ahmad- 
alwL 

Pftnch-Pira  also  Panch-tan,  a  phtce  in  Ulwar 

or  Mewat,  oonsecvated  to  five  Mnhammadan  saints. 

Psnehnngi  of  Dharwar  has  a  warp  of  silk  and 

veft  of  cotton;  worn  ordinarily  by  dancing  women, 

not  oooadevsd  fit  for  respectable  women. 

PAKCHALA,  the  oonntry  north  and  west  of 
DeUi  between  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya  and  the 
Ghas&baL  It  was  in  the  dominion  of  a  race  who 
v«re  roliii^  in  India  at  tiie  time  of  the  Kuru  and 
Paadava  strife.  Their  sway  extended  through 
the  whole  Sonthem  Doab  bevond  Benares,  aa  &r 
M  the  liver  Karmanvati,  whieh  was  for  a  time 
fnwidcred  iSke  frontier  line  of  the  two  tribes. 
Omyaeobya,  the  modem  Oanouj,  appears  in  eariy 
tines  to  have  been  called  Paachala.  It  seems  to 
hsve  becA  a  hxkg  but  narrow  territorv,  extending 
on  the  esst  to  HepaijTwhioh  it  included),  and  on 
^  west  along  the  Ghambai  and  Banas  as  far  as 
AJBur.  Little  else  is  known  of  its  eariy  history, 
cbept  IhroQ^  the  Bajpnt  writings  and  traditions 
Mwelsd  by  Colonel  Tod,  and  the  inscriptions 


examined  by  Professor  Wilson,  with  those  trans* 
lated  and  discussed  by  Principal  Mill.  The  former 
relate  that  it  was  taken  from  another  Hiudu 
dynasty,  a.d.  470,  by  the  Babtor  Rajputs,  who 
retained  it  until  its  conquest  by  the  Muhammad- 
ana  in  A.D.  1193,  when  they  withdrew  to  their 
present  seats  in  Marwar.  The  identity  of  Gaaouj 
and  Panchala  is  assumed  in  Menu  11,  19.  Its 
limits,  as  assigned  in  the  Mahal^arata  are  made 
out  by  connecting  notes  in  the  Oriental  Magarine, 
iii.  185,  iv.  142.  These  boundaries,  enlarged  a 
little  on  the  south  and  on  the  west,  are  the  same 
as  those  assigned  by  Colonel  Tod  to  the  same 
kingdom  at  the  time  of  the  Muhammadan  invasion. 
According  to  the  Mahabharata,  the  great  kingdom 
of  Panchala  extended  from  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains to  the  Chambal  river.  The  capital  of  North 
Panchala,  or  Rohilkhand,  was  Abi-Chhatra,  and 
that  of  South  Panchala,  the  Central  Gangetio 
Doab,  was  Kampilya,  now  Kampil,  on  the  old 
Ganges  between  Budaon  and  Farkhabad.  Just 
before  the  great  war,  or  about  1430  B.C.,  the  king 
of  Panchala,  named  Drupada,  was  conquered  by 
Drona,  the  preceptor  of  the  five  Paudu.  Drona 
retained  North  Panchala  for  himself,  but  restored 
the  southern  half  of  the  kingdom  to  Drupada. 
According  to  this  account,  uie  name  of  Ahi- 
Chhatra,  and  consequentlv  also  the  Buddhist 
legend  of  Adi-Raja  and  the  serpent,  are  many 
centuries  anterior  to  the  rise  of  Buddhism.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  the  Buddhists  must 
have  adopted  and  altered  the  legend  to  do  honour 
to  their  great  teacher,  for  Hiwen  Thaang  records 
that  outside  the  town  there  was  a  Naga-hrada  or 
^  serpent  tank '  near  which  Buddha  had  preached 
the  law  for  seven  days  in  favour  of  the  serpent 
king,  and  that  the  spot  was  marked  bv  a  st^upa 
of  king  AsoloL  In  a.d.  1870,  the  only  existing 
st'hupa  at  this  place  was  called  Chattr,  and  General 
Cunningham  infers  that  the  Buddhist  legend 
represented  the  Naga  king  alter  his  conversion 
as  forming  a  canopy  over  Buddha  with  his  ex- 
panded hood.  He  thinks  also  that  the  st'hupa 
erected  on  the  spot  where  conversion  took  place 
would  naturally  have  been  called  Ahi-Chhatra,  or 
the  *  serpent  canopy.'  A  similar  story  is  told  at 
Buddha  Gaya  of  the  Naea  king  Muchatinda,  who 
with  his  expanded  hood  sheltered  Buddha  from 
the  shower  of  rain  produced  by  the  malignant 
demon  Mara.  The  great  mound  of  ruins  called 
Atranji-Khera  is  situated  on  the  right  or  west 
bank  of  the  Kali  Nadi,  four  miles  to  the  south  of 
Karsana,  and  eight  miles  to  the  north  of  Egta, 
on  the  Grand  Trunk  Road.  The  Panchali-Kudu 
in  Telugu  is  a  native  of  Panchala. — Bunmn,  iiL 
p.  554;  Elphinstone^  L  p.  402;  CunninghanCs 
India,  p.  860 ;  As,  Res.  vih.  pp.  336-841. 

PANCHAM,  a  Lingaet  layman;  also  one  of 
the  eighty-four  Grachcbas  of  the  Jain&-^^«.  Res^ 
xviL  p.  298. 

PANCH  AMI.    See  Naga ;  Serpent ;  Snake. 

PANCHAMI  RISHI,  a  Hindu  festival,  held 
about  the  beginning  of  September,  and  is  sup* 
posed  to  be  in  honour  of  seven  RiiBhi  or  sages, 
r^uresented  by  the  seven  stars  of  Una  major  or 
the  Pleiades. 

PANCH  ANGA,  a*  Hindu  ahnanac.  The  Hindu 
flimfttaiHi  are  all  so  complicated,  and  so  few 
persons  are  iJ>le  to  understand  them,  that  in  evei^ 
Indian  town  astrological  professors,  called  Joshi, 
Jotisi,  or  Jotisara,  earn  a  livelihood  by  going  ia 
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the  early  morning  from  house  to  houae  to  mention 
the  circmnstances  by  which  the  religions  observ- 
ances of  the  Hindus  are  to  be  guided.  The  Hindu 
year  is  solar  or  sidereal,  but  the  religious  life  of 
the  Hindu  follows  the  lunar  calendar.  A  very 
complicated  method  has  been  devised  for  keeping 
the  two  ooncnrrent)  and  the  result  is  the  Hindu 
Muni-solar  year/  a  mode  of  reckoning  time 
which  has  no  parallel  in  any  age  or  in  any  country. 
The  solar  year  begins  with  the  entrance  of  the 
sun  into  the  sign  Aries,  and  is  of  the  same  length 
as  that  of  Europe ;  but  the  Hindu  allows  for  the 
precession  of  tne  equinoxes,  so  that  his  year  is 
gradually  getting  a  little  behind  the  Europe  year. 
The  luni -solar  year  begins  with  the  new  moon 
which  immediately  precedes  the  commencement 
of  the  solar  year.  The  lunar  month  consists  of 
thirty  tithi  or  lunar  days,  which  vary  slightly  in 
length  according  to  the  varying  motion  of  the 
moon.  These  lunar  months  and  days  have  to 
be  kept  concurrent  with  solar  time,  and  this  is 
effected  by  intercalation  and  omission.  The  lunar 
months  are  named  from  the  solar  month  in  which 
the  new  moon  falls;  and  when  two  new  moons 
occur  in  one  solar  month,  the  name  of  that  month 
is  repeated  in  the  luni-solar  calendar.  It  happens, 
at  long  intervals,  that  there  is  no  new  moon  in 
one  of  the  solar  months,  and  when  this  occurs  the 
name  of  that  month  is  expunged.  The  same 
principle  applies  to  the  days.  When  two  tithi  or 
fnnar  days  end  in  one  solar  day,  that  day  is  re- 
peated, and  when  it  happens  that  no  tithi  ends  in 
a  solar  day,  that  day  is  expunged.  The  inter- 
cakited  months  and  days  are  known  as  adhika, 
excessive,  and  the  expunged  as  kshaya,  destroyed. 
Each  lunar  month  is  divided  into  two  halves,  or 
fortnights,  that  of  the  increasing  moon  called 
sudi,  and  the  waning  half  called  badi;  and  the 
days  are  numbered  from  one  to  fifteen. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  how  indispensable  an 
almanac  is  to  a  Hindu.  In  his  public  and  private 
accounts,  and  in  his  usual  diuly  occupations,  a 
Hindu  keeps  to  civil  reckoning  of  time.  In  his 
religious  ceremonies  he  must  keep  his  attention 
to  astronomical  aspects,  and  in  his  festivities  and 
other  occupations,  to  the  astrological  aspects  of 
the  planets.  In  business  matters  a  solar  year  and 
months  are  generally  used,  as  in  the  era  of  Saliva- 
hana  and  others ;  but  the  Samvat,  or  era  of  Vik- 
ranuulitya,  which  follows  the  luni-solar  reckoning, 
is  also  extensively  employed  in  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  life.  The  almanac  oeing  thus  a  necessity,  great 
numbeis  of  almanacs  are  published  in  all  the 
principal  languages,  varying  of  course  in  accuracy 
and  completeness,  but  all  showing  a  considerable 
amount  of  scientific  knowledge.  The  Hindu 
almanac  is  everywhere  called  Panchanga,  because 
it  must  exhibit  five  (pancha)  distinct  matters : — 
1.  the  tithi  or  lunar  day;  2.  the  vara  or  solar 
day  of  the  week ;  8.  the  nakshatra  or  lunar  asterism 
for  each  day ;  4.  the  yoga,  the  conjunctions  and 
transits  of  Uie  planets,  eclipses,  etc. ;  5.  the  kar- 
anas  or  subdivisions  of  the  lunar  day.  These  are 
essentials,  and  to  them  must  be  added  the  sank- 
ranti  or  entrance  of  the  sun  into  the  different 
signs  of  the  zodiac.  The  corresponding  dates  of 
dSerent  eras  current  in  the  country  are  generally 
given, — ^the  Christian  era,  the  Muhammadan  era  of 
Uie  Hijira,  and  the  Parsee  era  of  Yezdejird.  The 
table  for  each  fortnight  must  show  also  the  exact 
time  of  the  rise,  cumiination,  and  setting  of  the 


sun,  and  the  position  of  the  moon  and  the  planets, 
and  may  give  illustrative  diagrams.  The  amount 
of  the  accumulated  precession  of  the  equinoxes  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  is  assumed  to  be  18^  11' 
10",  and  the  annual  variation  50'  2*.  There  is  also* 
in  the  Panchanga  almanac  a  table  of  latitades 
and  longitudes  of  important  places  in  India, 
the  approximate  declination  of  the  sun  for  each 
day  of  the  year,  and  the  ascensional  difference. 
The  various  eclipses  are  carefully  desmbed,  and 
many  have  diagrams  exhibiting  the  phases  as 
visible.  There  are  list3  of  the  names  of  the 
nakshatras,  the  tithi,  the  yogas,  and  the  karanas, 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  ^lys  of  the  week,  and 
the  six  seasons  of  the  year,  etc. 

The  ceremonial  calendar  of  fasts  and  festivals  is  an 
important  matter  to  every  Hindu.  Religions  obser- 
vances of  greater  or  less  importance  are  constantly 
occurring.  These  are  enterea  against  their  respective 
dates  in  the  calendar,  and  in  some  versions  short 
accounts  are  given  of  the  most  important  of  them. 
Of  New  Year's  Day,  we  are  told  that  in  the  morn- 
ing a  Hindu  rubs  his  body  with  scented  oil,  and 
then  bathes  with  warm  water.  Flags  are  raised 
on  poles  by  each  family  to  represent  the  banner 
of  Indra,  king  of  the  gods.  The  leaves  of  the 
bitter  nim  tree  are  eaten,  which  secures  health  to 
the  body.  The  almanac  for  the  New  Year  is 
worshipped,  and  its  predictions  for  the  year  are 
heard  from  one  versea  in  astronomy  and  astrology, 
who  is  remunerated  handsomely.  The  Brahmans 
also  receive  liberal  gifts  from  the  people.  Gifts 
or  feasts  to  Brahmans  are  universal  on  all  festivals, 
and  it  is  impressed  upon  the  celebrants  that  with- 
out these  the  observance  is  ineffectual.  On  the 
3d  Vaisakhasndi  (24th  April)  *  earthen  water-pots 
and  fans  are  given  to  Brahmans  for  the  coming 
summer  season,  that  the  pitri  or  manes  of  deceased 
ancestors  may  feel  comfortable  during  this  season 
in  the  heavens.'     On  the  15th  Jyaishtha  sodi, 

*  women  fast  and  go  to  worship  at  the  foot  of  the 
Indian  fig-tree  to  preserve  them  from  widowhood.' 
On  the  last  day  of  Asarha  badi,  all  the  lamps  in 
the  house  are  washed,  cleaned,  *  and  placed  in  a 
row,  and  offerings  of  incense  and  flowers  axe 
made  to  them.  Sweetmeats  are  prepared  in 
honour  of  the  lamps,  and  are  eaten  by  the  whole 
household.'  The  5th  Srawan  sudi  is  held  sacred 
to  the  serpent  gods.  ^  Ceremonies  are  performed 
on  this  day  to  ensure  against  the  bites  of  snakes.' 
On  the  last  day  of  the  same  month,  *  the  64  Yogini, 
or  female  attendants  of  the  goddess  Duxga,  are 
worshipped,  particulariy  by  women,  with  the 
hope  of  obtaming  issue.*  The  10th  Aswin  sodi, 
at  the  autumnal  equinox,  is  the  Dasahra,  'the 
vtct(»ious  tenth,'  in  honour  of  the  victory  of  Durga 
over  a  monstrous  demon.  This  is  a  great  holiday, 
lasting  ten  days ;  but  it  is  only  the  last  of  the  ten 
days  that  is  properly  called  Dasahra.  The  image 
of  the  goddess  is  worshipped  with  varioos  obeetr- 
ances  throughout  the  ten  days,  and  on  the  liMt 
day  it  is  borne  with  ceremony  and  thrown  into  the 
water.  The  18th  of  the  audi  or  light  half  of  the  same 
month  IS  the  Dewali  or  Dipawali,  a  great  festival 
in  honour  of  Kali,  another  form  of  the  fpoddess 
Dni^  This  is  the  great  *  feast  of  illununation, 
during  which  houses  are  cleaned^  whitewashed, 
and  illuminated.'    Fireworks  are  dispUyod,  and 

*  playing  with  dice  is  the  chief  recreation  of  the 
well-to-do  people.'  The  Makara-sankranti  is  a 
solar  festival,  held  in  honour  of  the  sun,  on  the  day 
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of  }m  entmice  into  Cajfxriooni.  The  Holi,  also,  or 
spriDg  festml,  is  held  in  Phalgnna,  the  last  month 
of  the  year,  in  hononr  of  Krishna,  but  is  essentially 
a  spring  festavaL  Many  of  its  obserrances  have 
reference  to  that  season,  and  some  of  them  find 
their  counterparts  in  other  regions  of  the  irorld. 
Tliis  feast  la^fce  fifteen  days,  and  resembles  the 
Roman  SaAonalia  or  the  modem  CamiTal.  People 
thrmr  red  powdtf  at  each  other,  and  females  are 
ttloted  with  very  impure  exclamations  and  jests. 
On  the  day  of  full  moon  a  pile  is  lighted  before 
e^eiy  honae  and  in  parts  oi  the  city,  and  cakes 
andooooanats  are  offered.  In  Bengal,  Madras, 
and  other  parts,  swinging  was  a  great  feature  in 
this  festiTal,  bnt  it  has  been  prohibited  by  the 
British  GoTemment 

A  third  portion  of  the  almanac  is  the  astro- 
logical, and  by  no  means  the  least  important  in 
the  eyes  of  the  great  mass  of  Hindus.    Lucky  and 
onlucky  days  uid  seasons,  and  the  influence  of 
the  nhnets  and  astronomical  phenomena,  are  to 
the  Hinda  settled  articles  of  belief  which  are 
beyond  question.    No  matter  of  importance  can 
be  entered  upon  without  consulting  the  Brahmans, 
and  the  Brahmans  consult  the  Pancbanga.    There 
is  merit  even  in  referring  to  the  almanac ;  and 
those  who  on  New  Year's  Day  hear  what  are  the 
oeiestial  influences  of  the  year,  thrive  well  in  this 
worid,  free  from  sickness,  calamity,  or  poverty, 
and  become  poesessed  of   stores  of   corn  and 
treasure.    Frmn  the  tithi  a  man  derives  sood  and 
weal ;  from  the  days  of  the  week,  long  life ;  from 
the  nakshatras,    liberation  from  sin;    from  the 
yoga,  tiberation  from  disease ;  from  the  karanas, 
ncoesB  in  a  desired  work.     There  is  a  table  of 
aaqadons  days  for  the  investiture  of  Brahmans 
with  the  samd   thread,  and  another   table  of 
aiupicious  days  for  marriages.     Hindus  must  of 
coone  be  aware  that  they  often  fail  in  obtain- 
ing the  good  things  promised  upon  astrological 
autbori^,  but  none  would  venture  to  brave  the 
dangers  of  unla<^y  days  and  inauspicious  con- 
joDctionib     Thej  may  be  disappointed  by  the 
paat,  but  they  cannot  venture  to  challenge  the 
foture.    Another  table  enables  a  person  to  calcu- 
late his  luck  for  the  year,  by  the  sign  of  the  zodiac 
the  moon  was  in  at  his  birth.    Absurd  as  all  these 
are,  they  are  not  set  down  at  haphazard,  but  are 
the  reflahs  of  certain  rules  and  calculations.    The 
inflaence  of  the  planets  during  a  recent  year 
was  thus  predicted : — ^  The  sun  will  be  king.    The 
minister  is  Mars.     The  lord  of  the  first  harvest  is 
Japiter.    The  lord  of  tiie  doads  is  the  moon. 
The  knd  of  the  waters  is  Saturn.    The  lord  of 
the  hat  harvest,  Mercury.    When  the  sun  is  king, 
there  is  destruction  to  com,  flowers,  fruits,  and 
vootB;  fear  from  robbers;  no  water;  disagree- 
laents  amonf;  the  rulers  of  the  world,  and  disease 
to  the  inhabitants.   When  Mars  is  prime  minister, 
there  wiU  be  scarcity  of  rain,  destruction  to  com, 
fear  from  fire  and  robbers,  pain  from  diseases, 
and  the  tnlers  of  the  land  will  fight  against  each 
other.*    Happily  for  the  world,  and  happily  also 
for  astrokigy,  there  are  countervailing  influences, 
y^hen  Jupiter  is  lord  of  the  first  harvest,  the 
iBdicalion  is  that  there  will  be  plenty  of  rain, 
com,  water,  wealth,  and  fruit,  and  gladness  among 
the  people;  and  under  the  influence  of  the  moon, 
the  knd  ot  the  clouds,  there  will  be  plenty  of 


water.  Among  the  many  other  portents  of  the 
year,  there  is  one  which  foretells  success  to 
robbers,  impostors,  and  wicked  people;  another 
foretells  victories  to  kings  with  small  armies  over 
those  with  large  ones.  One  most  desirable  portent 
indicates  moderation  in  all  things,  and  another 
happiness  to  all  mankind,  and  plenty  of  com  and 
fruit.  Some  of  the  portents  are  very  incongruous 
and  amusing  in  their  association  of  things.  One 
indicates  destruction  to  potentates,  asseSf^  and 
earthen-pot  makers;  another  bodes  ill  to  black 
beetles,  but  happiness  to  the  worshippers  of  Siva. 

Such  is  the  mixture  of  wisdom  and  folly  pre- 
sented by  a  Hindu  almanac.  The  science  whidi 
Hindus  display  in  the  preparation  of  their 
ephemeris  is  worthy  of  admiration,  and  the  care 
they  take  in  fixing  the  proper  times  for  their 
religious  festivals  is  deserving  of  all  respect 
Such  things,  in  Great  Britain,  are  not  dead 
even  now.  Old  Moore  still  flourishes;  the  Vox 
Stellarum,  as  declared  by  him,  is  vet  listened 
to.  Zadkiel  is  not  yet  defunct ;  and  more  than 
one  low- class  publication  puts  forth  pretended 
astrological  predictions.  Even  among  educated 
people  are  to  be  found  some  who  have  faith  in 
astrology.  If  astrology  has  been  able  to  maintain 
a  precarious  stand  against  the  overpowering 
attacks  of  western  science,  what  expectation  or 
hope  can  there  be  of  its  extinction  in  India? 
There  it  has  for  ages  minsled  with  every  nian^s 
daily  and  religious  life,  and  will  last  as  long  as, 
and  probably  even  survive,  the  religion  with  ^ich 
it  is  associated. 

PANCHA-TANTRA,  literaUy  five  books;  a 
famous  collection  of  tales  by  Vishnu-Sarman,  a 
Brahman,  about  the  end  of  the  5th  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  for  the  edification  of  King 
Dabishlim's  sons.  They  were  translated  into 
Pehlavi,  in  the  6th  century,  in  the  time  of 
Nushirwan ;  from  that  into  Arabic  by  Abdallah 
bin  Mokaffah  about  the  middle  of  the  8th  century ; 
then  into  Persian  by  Rudaki,  about  the  dose  of 
the  9th  century,  who  received  80,000  dirhams  for 
his  labour.  About  the  middle  of  the  12th  century 
(a.d.  1150),  in  the  time  of  Bahram  Shah,  a  Persian 
prose  trandation  was  made;  and  a  subsequent 
version  was  made  by  Kashifi,  and  named  the 
Anwar-i-Suhaili.  It  is  the  basis  of  the  lyar-i- 
Danieh  in  modem  Persian,  and  the  latter  has 
appeared  in  Urdu  as  the  Ebird-Afroz.  A  Greek 
version  was  made  by  Simeon  Seth  at  the  com« 
mand  of  Alexis  Gonomenes,  and  they  appeared 
in  Hebrew  and  Aramaic,  Italian,  Spanisn,  and 
German.  The  first  English  edition  was  in  the 
16th  century,  then  in  French  in  1644  and  1709. 
A  Latin  version  was  made  by  order  of  John  of 
Capua,  from  the  Hebrew,  in  the  13th  century, 
and  from  it  translations  were  made  into  all  the 
languages  of  modem  Europe,  until  it  became 
universally  known  as  Pilpay's  Fables.  It  has  been 
translated  into  the  Tamil,  Ganarese,  and  all  the 
spoken  languages  of  India.  Pilpay  is  evidently 
derived  from  Bidpai,  but  in  the  original  Sansknt 
no  name  similar  to  this  occurs.  The  Arabic 
translation  is  called  EalUa-wa-Damna,  the  names 
of  two  jackals  which  take  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  first  story,  their  names  in  the  original  Arabic 
being  Earatiucs  and  Damanaka.  The  later  Persian 
translation  is  called  Anwar-i-Subaili,  or  Lights  of 


com,  ibweii,  and  fruits ;    the  learned  will  be    Ganopua,  and  the  Turkish  rendering  of  it  is  the 
^i)y,  and  the  rivers  and  wells  will  overflow  with  |  Humayun  Namah.     With  the  exception  of  the 
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Bible  and  the  Pilgrim^s  ProgreBS,  there  id  probably 
no  work  that  hf^  been  translated  into  bo  many 
languages  as  the  Paucha-Tantra.  There  is  great 
dirersitj  in  the  manuscript  copies  of  the  Pancha^ 
Tantia.  In  some  Yersions  the  residence  of  the 
king  is  in  Mahilaropya,  a  city  of  the  south  of 
India,  which  Professor  Wilson  identifies  with 
St.  Thorn^  The  Ganarese  and  Sanskrit  versions 
make  it  to  be  Pataiiputra  on  the  Gkinges.  Ward 
says  it  is  the  only  original  work  on  ethics  in  the 
Sanskrit  language. — Garrett ;  WardL 

PANCH6HAR  has  ten  small  towns.  It  is  cele- 
brated for  its  groyes  of  date  trees ;  is  occupied  by 
the  Gitchki  tribe  of  Brahui,  of  peaceful  and  agri- 
cultural habits. 

PANGH  MAHAL,  a  British  district  on  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Gujerat,  between  lat.  22°  30' 
and  28**  10'  N.,  and  long.  73°  36'  and  74°  10'  E. ; 
area,  1731  square  mUes;  population  in  1872, 
240,743  souls,— 89,624  being  KoU,  68,710  Bhil, 
and  5966  Naikra.  Naikra  are  the  lowest  and 
poorest,  and  until  tbe  middle  of  the  19th  century 
were  turbtdent  and  unsettled.  The  Bhil  and  Kofi 
are  bad  cultivators,  thriftless,  idle,  and  fond  of 
strong  drink.  To  check  the  thieving  tendencies 
of  Bhil  and  Koli,  and  to  prevent  any  renewal  of 
Naikra  risings,  the  Panch  Mahals  are  provided,  in 
addition  to  the  unarmed  police,  with  a  regiment 
called  the  Gujerat  Bhil  Corps,  530  strong.  Of 
the  14,921  Musalman,  4461  are  Ghanchi,  gene- 
rally oil-pressers,  but  formerly  carriers  of  mer- 
chandise between  Malwa  and  the  coast. — Imp.Gaz, 

PANGHWAI.  Beno.  A  passage  boat  on  the 
Lower  Ganges. 

PANDA  or  Punda,  the  proprietaiy  or  presid- 
ing priest  of  a  Hindu  temple  of  Siva,  usually, 
though  not  invariably,  a  Brahman.  The  office  is 
hereditary ;  and  in  some  places,  as  at  Benares,  the 
panda  officiates  only  on  particular  occasions,  the 
duties  of  daily  worship  being  performed  by  inferior 
priests  or  puiari  in  his  employ.  Tbe  term  Panda 
IB  also  applied  to  a  priest  who  is  stationary  at  any 
particular  place  or  shrine.  It  is  also  described 
as  properly  applicable  to  a  particular  tribe,  a 
branch  of  the  bharadwaja  line  (Gotra),  one  of 
the  chief  sections  of  the  Canouj  Brahmans,  with 
such  names  as  Bakhtawar  Pandy.  Up  to  the 
Mutiny,  many  of  them  entered  the  Indian  army, 
and  the  word  has  been  multiplied  by  the  British, 
since  the  revolt  of  1857-58-59,  Pandy  being 
applied  to  all  the  rebels,  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  first  one  who  was  executed  at  Barrackpur 
being  of  the  name  of  Mungul  Pandy. 

PANDAL.  Auglo-Tam.  From  Payal,  Tam. 
An  awning  formed  of  grass,  leaves,  brauches,  or 
doth ;  a  platform,  a  canopy,  a  stage,  a  booth,  a 
shed. 

PANDANAGEiE.  LindL  An  order  of  plants 
comprising  2  genera,  16  species,  viz.  12  Pandanus, 
4  Freyoinetia.  The  PandanacesB  or  screw-pines 
abound  in  the  Mauritius,  Bourbon,  India,  the 
Straits,  and  Burma.  The  following  species  of  the 
Pandanus  genus  are  known  in  S.E.  Aaia : — 

P.  amaryllifoliui,  Raxb,,  Amboyna. 
P.  AndamaDensium,  Kurt,  Andamana 
P.  candelabram,  Pal.,  Beauv.,  N.  Onineak 
P.  carieus,  RumpK.,  Moluocas. 
P.  drupaoeui,  PeL  Th.,  Maaritius. 
P.  edulis.  Pa,  Th.,  Madagaacar. 
P.  elegana,  PeL  Th„  Maacarenhai. 
P.  faacioularia,  Lam,,  Molttooas. 
P.  fflvtidosi  MotBb,p  Bensal. 


P.  furcatus,  Soxb,,  Malabar,  Chiitacoif^ 

P.  granunifoUua,  Kurt,  Burma. 

P.  numilis,  Rumj^,,  Moluocas. 

P.  leram,  Jones,  I^icobar. 

P.  beyis,  Rumph.,  Burma. 

P.  marginatuB,  Roxb.,  MauritauBi 

P.  moscatua,  Rumph.,  Amboyaa. 

P.  odoratiasimua,  X.  ^. ,  all  S.  Asia.  ^ 

P.  utilis,  Bory.t  Madagascar,  Mauritlai. 

The  name  is  derived  from  the  Malay  Pandang, 
and  called  screw-pine  from  their  leaves,  which 
resemble  those  of  the  pine-apple,  and  are  ioserted 
spirally  along  the  stem.  Species  are  found  also  In 
Mauritius,  Bourbon,  and  Australia.  The  leaves 
are  composed  of  tough,  longitudinal  fibres,  white 
and  glossy,  which  enable  them  to  be  employed 
for  covering  huts,  making  matting,  as  well  as  for 
cordage ;  and  in  the  Mauritius,  for  making  sacks 
for  coffee,  sugar,  and  grain.  The  species  which 
is  best  known  in  Indut  is  P.  odoratissimiis,  on 
accotmt  of  the  exquisite  perfume  of  its  flowers. 
This  plant,  as  well  as  some  of  the  other  species 
in  the  Mauritius,  are  known  by  the  name  Yacoa  or 
Baquois,  said  to  be  P.  sativus.  On  many  of  the 
Burmese  boats,  sails  are  made  of  the  large  narrow 
leaves  sewed  together  of  a  species  that  1ms  a  trunk 
like  a  palm,  and  the  froit  is  used  by  the  Karens 
to  hackle  their  thread.  The  smaller  and  finer 
mats  in  common  use  are  fabricated  from  the 
leaves  of  this  species,  which  grows  in  Tenasserim 
above  tide  waters. 

According  to  De  Gandolle,  one  species  of  pan- 
danus, when  opening  in  flowers,  emits  an  electric 
spark,  accompanied  by  a  noise. 

The  fruit  of  a  pandanus  is  an  article  of  food 
among  the  natives  of  the  north  coast  of  Australia, 
where  it  is  prepared  by  steeping  in  an  embanked 
puddle.  Dr.  Leichbardt  found  the  pandanus  fruit 
m  extensive  use  among  the  natives  of  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria,  and  was  inclined  to  believe  that  they 
obtain  a  fermented  liquor  by  this  process  of  soak- 
ing. The  practice  is  more  probably  adopted  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  boom  deleterious  enb-^ 
stance,  similar  in  its  nature  to  tbe  heart  of  the 
manioc.  The  fruit  of  the  eycas  palm  is  sliced  up 
and  dried  in  the  Bun  with  the  same  object. — (r. 
W.  Earl^  Papuans,  p.  171 ;  Marita^  p.  121 ;  /oim 
Agric,  Soc,  of  India,  1848,  p.  92 ;  /Joyfe,  Fib.  PL 
p.  85 ;  Royle,  111  Him.  Bot.  p.  408 ;  RtfHf.  Ft  Ind. 
iiL  p.  741 ;  Maton, 

PANDANUS  FURCATU3.  Roxh,  Tha-bau, 
also  Ta-gyet,  also  Tau-ta-kyet,  BuRM.  Lowland 
screw-pine.  The  laiige  coarse  mats  in  universal 
use  in  Tenasserim  are  made  from  the  leaf  of  a 
species  of  screw-pine  that  grows  abundantly  on 
the  lowlands  near  tide  waters.  H-sat  diwa  gyee, 
Ye  ta  kyet,  are  other  Burmese  species.— jlfojoii* 
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Anthrodactylis  spinooa, 

Font, 
P.  satiTa,  PetU  Tkauars. 

Keder,  Kadhi, .  .  Arab. 
Keori,  Kea  kaida,  Bmo. 
H'aat-ta-phu,  .  .  BURM. 
Screw-pine,  Oaldera  bush. 
Pandan  odoriferante,  Fa. 
Pandanus  wohlreich,  Oer. 
K€ora,  Qaganphool,  HiHD. 
Pandan,  Pandaag,  Malay. 
Thala,  Kaida,  •  Malsal. 
Leram,     •    .     Kicobars. 


Kildaro,  Rheede, 
P.  vacoa,  Henieif. 

Wharra  tiea,  OrABim. 
Gul-i-kiyaai  <  «  •  Pias. 
KaYondi,  «  •  .  ,» 
Keteka,  .  .  .  .Sansk. 
Woeti-keyWa,  .  .  SlMOH. 
l^dam,  l\ilay,  .  .  TaM, 
Mocili(male)  ,  »  TU. 
Qedan^  mogali  (fan,), 
Gojjan^  mogali,  • 
Ketaki 
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This  grows  along  the  eoasts  and  in  tnoiit  paiit 
of  all  the  Feninsok  of  India,  and  As  hmtm  IM 
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PANDANUSf  0D08ATISSIMUS. 


PANDIT. 


tikMBvetf  mannfactared  Into  mats,  baakete,  and 
faat&  The  fibte  of  tiie  leaf  is  white,  soft,  gloes^r, 
Hi  snited  for  cordage,  but  it  has  been  found  well 
adapted  for  the  preparation  of  a  good  quality  of 
paper,  abo  for  good  sacking.  Its  fibrous  aerial 
roots  are  raneh  employed  as  paint  brushes.  The 
people  of  the  Mulgrave  Archipelago  are  said  to 
use  the  juicy  pulp  and  the  pleasant  kernels  of  the 
frail.  The  wood  is  hard  and  durable ;  the  flowers 
are  used  in  garlands,  and  the  red  and  yellow  nuts 
as  ornaments.  All  soils  and  situations  seem  to 
Bait  it  equally  well,  and  it  flowers  chiefly  during 
the  rainy  season.  It  is  much  employed  to  make 
hedges,  for  which  it  answers  well,  but  requires 
too  much  room.  The  lower  yellow  pulpy  part  of 
the  drapes,  and  also  the  tender  white  base  of  the 
leares,  are  eaten  raw  or  boiled  during  scarcity. 

The  fusiform  roots  are  composed  of  tough  fibres, 
irhiefa  basket-makers  split  and  use  to  tie  their 
work  with ;  they  are  also  so  soft  and  spongy  as  to 
aenre  the  natives  for  corks.  In  the  Mauritius,  its 
ksTcs  are  employed  for  package  bags  for  the 
transport  of  coffee,  sugar,  and  grain.  As  soon 
as  gathered,  the  spines  on  their  ^ges  and  dorsal 
nerve  are  stripped  off,  and  the  leaf  divided  into 
slips  of  the  breadth  proper  for  the  use  they  are 
required  for;  this  operation  is  performed  with 
the  blade  of  a  common  straight  knife ;  they  are 
then  laid  in  the  sun  for  a  few  hours  to  dry. 
When  required  for  working  into  mats,  the  slips 
are  passed  under  the  blade  of  a  knife,  apj^ed  with 
moderate  pressure,  to  remove  all  asperities  on 
their  surface,  which  gives  them  a  polish,  and 
makes  them  plain  and  more  conyenient  to  the 
hands.  With  the  leaves,  the  natiyes  of  Southern 
India  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Friendly  Islands 
make  a  fine  kind  of  sleeping  mat,  which  they  stain 
yellow  and  red  with  cassia  leaves  and  Vatinga 
cottay.  They  are  also  used  to  make  the  conomon 
kind  of  umbrellas,  called  by  the  Tamils  Talay 
elley  kedri.  The  fine  furnitures  of  Madras  are 
packed  in  mats  of  these  leaves.  The  natiyes  of 
India  are  fond  of  the  scent  of  the  fiower,  which 
they  place  amon^  their  clothes.  In  the  district  of 
Ganjam.  the  flowers  are  said  to  be  frequently 
tenanted  by  a  small  and  veir  yenomous  snake. 
The  male  flowers  are  exceedingly  fragrant,  and 
great  fiavourities  with  the  Burmese.  The  flower 
is  constantly  referred  to  by  the  Sanskrit  poets  by 
the  nsme  Ketaki,  and  is  the  Keora  and  Ketgi  of 
the  Hindus.  The  Arabs  call  it  Kazi,  and  Avicenna 
described  it  under  the  name  of  Armak.  Oil  im- 
pregnated with  the  odour  of  its  male  flowers, 
called  Keore-ka-atr,  costs  two  rupees  the  tola; 
and  the  distilled  waters  are  highly  esteemed  both  for 
their  odour  and  their  medicinal  use  as  stimulants. 
This  tree  is  often  alluded  to  in  the  Hindu  drama. 
In  '  )Cahiti  and  Madhaya '  the  latter  says, — 

'  Ni^ht,  ever  friend  to  love,  now  spreads  its  shade ; 
Fsint  in  the  east  the  gentle  moonlight  gleams, 
Pale  as  the  palm's  sear  leaf,  and  throngh  the  air 
The  slowly  nuag  fareeaes  metA  aronnd 
The  gratefal  fragrance  of  the  ketaki.* 

The  Hindus  use  the  flowers  in  all  the  oeie- 
HKNues  made  in  honour  of  Polliar,  Subramaniar, 
Hariamma,  and  Yishnn,  but  never  in  those  of 
^r%.^Eng.  Cyc. ;  Graham's  Cat,  of  Plants,  p. 
227;  Chow-Ckow^  p.  299;  CaL  Cat  Ex.,  1862; 
Mad.  Ex,  Jur.  Rep. ;  Singapore  Cat  Ex,,  1862 ; 


PAKDANUS  UTILIS.  J5orr.  The  mats  in 
which  Mauritius  sugar  is  imported  are  made  of 
the  leaves  of  P.  utilis,  Borr. 

PAKDARAM,  a  Saiva  devotee;  the  ofilciat- 
ing  priest  at  the  temples  of  Siva.  This  word 
seems  to  be  Panduranga,  or  pale  complexioned, 
from  these  individuals  smearing  themselves  with 
ashes.  Piam  also  means  song.  In  the  south  of 
India  they  are  Hindus  of  the  Sudra  section, 
worshippers  of  Siva,  of  whom  many  are  professed 
mendicants,  but  many  are  learned  men.  These 
are  not  Vira  Saiva,  nor  do  they  wear  the  lingam 
or  adore  Basava. — Broum,  Jangams,  p.  7. 

PANDARPUR.  A  town  of  the  Sholapur 
district,  Bombay  Presidency,  situated  in  lat. 
17°  40'  40"  N.,  and  long.  75^^  22'  40"  E.,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Krishna,  and  1378  feet  above 
the  sea.  Pandarpur  contains  a  oelebrated  temple, 
dedicated  to  the  god  Vithoba,  regarded  as  an 
incarnation  of  Vishnu.  In  honour  of  this  god, 
three  fairs  are  annually  held. 

PANDHRI,  a  local  tax  levied  on  the  non-agri- 
cultural classes,  on  shops,  in  the  Madras  presi- 
dencv. 

PANDION  HALIiETUS.    L,    The  osprey. 


P.  flavialia,  8avi, 
Yerali-addi-pong,  .    Tam. 
Kora-min-gedda,   .     Tbl. 
HegguU    .       ofYSRKALA. 


P.  Indicus,  Hodg. 
Mach-moral,  Bala,    BSNO. 
Maoh-manga,    •    •      „ 
Pantiang,     .    .      Lefoh. 
Maoha  rang,      •     Nepal. 

The  osprey  or  fish -hawk  is  spread  over  all 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  It  is  common  along 
all  the  large  rivers  of  India,  and  at  most  of  the 
large  lakes  and  tanks  even  far  inland.  It  plunges 
from  a  great  height  into  the  water,  and  can  take 
up  a  fish  of  considerable  size,  but  the  Haliastus 
leucogaster  frequently  robs  it  of  its  prey.  A 
northern  poet  says, — 

'  Soon  as  the  son,  great  mler  of  the  year, 

Bends  to  our  northern  climes  his  brignt  career, 
And  from  the  caves  of  ocean  calls  from  sleep 

The  finny  shoals  and  myriads  of  the  deep ; 
When  freezing  tempests  back  to  Greenland  ride, 

And  day  and  night  the  equal  hours  divide ; 
True  to  the  season,  o'er  our  sea-heat  shore, 

The  sailing  osprey  high  is  seen  to  soar, 
With  broad,  unraoving  wing ;  and  circling  slow, 

Marks  each  loose  straggler  in  the  deep  below ; 
Sweeps  down  like  lightning !  plunges,  with  a  roar ! 

And  bears  his  struggling  victim  to  the  shore. 
The  long  housed  fisherman  beholds  with  joy 

The  well-known  signals  of  hia  rough  employ. 
And  as  he  bears  his  net  and  oars  along, 

Thus  hails  the  welcome  season  with  a  song  :  — 

'  The  osprey  sails  above  the  sound, 

The  geese  are  gone,  the  gulls  are  flying ; 
The  herring  shoals  swarm  thick  around ; 
The  nets  are  launched,  the  boats  are  plying : 
To  ho,  mv  hearts  I  let's  seek  the  deep, 

Baise  high  the  song,  and  oheeiily  wish  her, 
Still  as  the  bending  net  we  sweep, 
"  Ood  bless  the  fiah-hawk  and  the  fisher  !  " 
'  She  brings  us  fish,  she  brings  us  spring, 

Qood  times,  fair  weather,  warmth,  and  plenty ; 
Fine  stores  of  chad,  trout,  herring,,  ling, 
Sheepehead,  and  drun^  and  old  wives  dainty. 
To  ho,  my  hearts !  etc. 
*  She  rears  her  youn^  on  yonder  tree,^ 

She  leaves  her  faithful  mate  to  mind  'em ; 
L^e  us,  for  fish,  she  saUs  to  sea, 
And  plunging,  shows  us  where  to  find  *em. 
Yo  ho,  my  nearta !  etc.' 

PANDIT,  a  Brahman  learned  in  the  Sanskrit. 
It  is  to  the  Hindus  what  hakim  is  to  the  Muham- 


Snn»eraC$  Voyage,  p^  9;  Roxb,;  Rohde^  MSS,;    madana,  but  it  is  a  term  applied  to  all  Eash«* 
tf.  i;  ^1^7 ;  Ame. ;  Ma$<m*  mm  Hindus.    They  are  mosUy  of  the  Brahman- 


PANDO. 


PANDU. 


ical  cftste,  wonderfally  fair,  and  have  no  objection 
to  flesh-eating.  Numbers  of  them  are  now  settled 
in  India. — Calcutta  Review, 

FANDO.  HiMD.  Artificial  whiting,  or  plaster 
of  paris. 

PANDRAKARA,  a  race  who  rear  silkworms. 

PANDRETHAN,  a  temple  in  Kashmir,  built 
between  a.d.  913  and  921.  It  is  supposed  to 
haTe  been  a  Vaishnava  temple. 

PANDU,  from  whom  the  Pandava  princes  of 
Hastioapur  were  named,  was  a  descendant 
through  Bharata  from  Puru,  the  great  ancestor  of 
one  branch  of  the  CbaudraTansa  or  Lunar  race. 
A  descendant  of  Bharata  was  king  iSantana,  who 
married  a  widow  named  Satyavati,  and  two  sons, 
Chitrangada  and  Vichitra-virya,  were  bom.  Chit- 
rangada  fell  in  battle,  and  Vichitra-Tirya  succeeded 
to  the  throne,  but  he  died  without  a  son,  leaving 
two  widows,  Amba  and  Ambalika,  daughters  of 
the  kinff  of  Kasi;  and  Satyavati,  who  had  had 
a  son,  Krishna  Dwaiptyana  or  Vyasa,  by  her 
former  husband,  called  on  him  to  raise  up  seed  to 
his  half-brother.  The  elder  widow  bore  a  son, 
blind  Dhritarashtra.  The  younger  widow  bore 
Pandu ;  and  a  slave  girl  bore  a  third  son,  named 
Viduru ;  and  because  of  Dhritarashtra's  blindness. 
Panda  came  to  the  throne.  Panda  had  two 
wives,  Kunti  and  Madri,  with  whom,  however, 
he  did  not,  as  the  legend  says,  consort ;  and  he 
and  his  wives  retired  to  the  Himalaya,  where  he 
died.  But  Kunti  had  three  sons,  Yudishthra, 
Arjuna,  and  Bhima,  begotten  respectively  by 
the  deities  Dbarma,  Vayu,  and  Indra;  and  the 
two  sons  of  Madri,  Nakula  and  Sahadeva,  by 
the  twin  Aswini  gods.  These  were  the  five 
Pandava. 

On  Pandu  abdicating,  his  half-brother,  the 
blind  Dhritarashtra,  re-ascended  the  throne,  and 
his  sons  took  the  title  of  Kaurava,  from  their 
ancestor  Kuru.  The  Pandava  lads  and  the 
Kaurava  lads  were  brought  up  together  at 
Dhritarashtra's  court,  but  they  were  constantly 
quarrelling,  and  their  enmity  reached  a  height  on 
Dbritaraahtra  passing  by  his  own  children  and 
nominating  YudiBhtlmi  to  be  his  successor.  For 
the  siUce  of  peace,  the  five  Pandava  retired  to 
Yaranavatu,  and,  being  followed  there  by  the 
active  enmity  of  their  cousin  Duryrxlbana,  they 
escaped  to  the  forest  disguised  as  Brahmans. 

Virat,  the  capital  of  MatFya,  is  celebrated  in 
Hindu  legends  as  the  abode  of  the  five  Pandu 
during  their  exile  of  twelve  years  from  Dilli  or 
Indraprastha.  The  country  was  famous  for  the 
valour  of  its  people,  as  Menu  directs  that  the  van 
of  an  army  should  be  composed  of  *  men  bom  in 
Kumkshetra  near  Indraprastha,  in  Matsya  or 
Yirata,  in  Panchala  or  Kanya  Kubja,  and  in 
Surasena,  of  the  district  of  Mathura.*  The  resid- 
ence of  Bhim  Pandu  is  still  shown  on  the  top  of 
a  long,  low  rocky  hill  about  one  mile  to  the  north 
of  the  town.  .  The  bill  is  formed  of  enormous 
blocks  of  coarse  gritty  quartz,  which  are  much 
weather-worn  and  rounded  on  all  the  exposed 
sides ;  some  of  these  blocks  have  a  simple,  straight 
face  passing  onwards,  the  result  of  a  natural  split, 
of  which  advantage  has  been  taken  to  form  small 
dwellings,  by  the  addition  of  rough  stone  walls 
^astered  with  mud.  Such  is  the  Bhim-gupha  or 
Bhim*s  cave,  which  is  formed  by  rough  walls 
added  to  the  overhanging  face  of  a  huge  rock 
about  60  feet  in  diameter  and  15  feet  in  height. 


Similar  rooms,  but  of  smaller  size,  are  said  to 
have  been  the  dwellingiB  of  Bhim's  brothers. 
They  sought  shelter  in  various  countries  near  the 
Indus ;  and  while  at  the  court  of  king  Drupdeva 
in  Kampil-nagara  of  Panchalika  kingdom,  Arjuna's 
skill  in  archery  carried  off  his  daughter  Draupadi, 
who  became  the  bride  of  the  five  brothers.  After 
being  won  bv  Arjuna  at  her  Swayamvara  or 
tournament,  she  was  taken  to  the  house  of  their 
mother  Kunti,  who  desired  the  brothers  to  retain 
her  as  their  wife.  Between  that  time  and  the 
interval  of  her  marriage,  Draupadi  performed  the 
usual  household  duties;  and  ultimately,  with  Kunti 
and  Draupadi  in  one  car,  and  Yudiiriithra  and  bia 
brothers  in  another,  the  family  proceeded  to  the 
town  of  Kampila,  where  the  marriage  ceremony 
was  performed.  The  five  brothers  had  each  a 
house  and  garden  of  his  own,  and  Draupadi  dwelt 
with  each  of  them  in  turn  for  two  days  at  a  time ; 
and  it  was  agreed  upon  that  another  brother, 
under  pain  of  being  exiled  for  twelve  years, 
should  not  enter  where  Draupadi  was  staying. 
But  Ariuna  broke  the  rule,  and  became  exiled. 

On  the  occasion  of  Krishna  visiting  his  Pandava 
relatives  at  Hastinapur,  accompanied  by  his 
wives  and  singing  and  playing  women,  Satya- 
bhama,  speaking  with  Draupadi,  the  polyandric 
wife  of  the  Pandava,  remarked  to  Draupadi,  We, 
who  are  so  many  thousands  in  number,  have  all 
but  one  and  the  same  husband  in  Krishna,  and 
we  are  all  happy  with  him:  how  comes  it  then 
that  you  have  five  husbands,  and  are  not  ashamed 
before  men?  To  this  Draupadi  replied.  You  are 
every  one  jealous  of  each  other,  and  are  always 
talking  of  your  suspicions  one  of  another.  But  I 
never  speak  one  word  which  all  my  five  husbands 
may  not  bear  alike,  and  which  would  give  to  either 
the  smallest  offence.  Descended  from  the  ancient 
sovereigns  of  the  countries  of  Hindustan  border- 
ing upon  tbe  Jumna,  thus  called  Pandusn  Raj, 
or  the  kingdom  of  the  Pandu,  in  Hindu  mytho- 
logy, the  five  Pandu  are  regarded  by  the  present 
Hindus  as  five  demigods. 

The  strife  between  the  cousins  ultimately  led  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Kaurava  in  a  great  war, 
described  in  tbe  Mahabharata. 

These  legends  show  customs  of  ancient  India, 
some  of  which  are  still  in  force.  As  one  of  these 
still  recognised.  Menu,  regarding  the  choice  of  a 
husband,  enjoins  parents  to  select  a  handsome 
son-in-law ;  and  adds,  *  Three  years  let  a  damsel 
wait,  though  she  be  marriageable,  but  after  that 
term  let  her  choose  for  herself  a  husband  of  equal 
rank.^  But  in  the  days  of  the  Pandu,  one  mode 
of  selecting  a  husband  was  the  Swayamvara  or 
self -choice,  where  a  girl  chose  her  own  husband. 
In  the  Mahabharata,  the  cases  are  mentioned  of 
Pandu  with  Pritha,  Yudishthra  with  Devika, 
Sahadeva  with  Viiaya,  Sivi  and  Devaki,  Nala 
and  Dama^anti,  Draupadi  and  Arjuna.  Menu 
describes  eight  modes  of  marriage,  vis.  Brahma, 
Deva,  Arsha,  Prajapatya,  Asura,  Gandharva, 
Rakshaea,  and  the  eighth  and  worst,  Paisacha ; 
the  first  six  for  a  Brahman,  the  four  last  for  a 
warrior,  and  the  same  four,  tbe  Rakshasa  excepted, 
for  the  third  and  fourth  of  the  Hindu  castes. 

The  practice  of  a  relative  raising  children  for  a 
deceased  childless  relative  is  sanctioned  by  Menu, 
who  sajrs :  *  On  failure  of  issue  by  the  husband^ 
the  desired  offspring  mav  be  procreated  either  b  j 
his  brother  or  some  otoer  near  relative,  called 
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PANDU-KURI. 


PANDYA. 


on  the  wife,  who  had  been  duly  author- 
ised.' Panda,  also,  when  lamenting  his  childless- 
ness, says  to  Piiiha,  *In  distress  men  desire  a 
son  from  their  oldest  brother-in-law.' 

The  Guiar  race,  many  of  the  Jat  clans,  and 
others  in  the  north  of  India,  still  take  to  wife  the 
widow  of  a  deceased  brother  by  the  Karao  cere- 
njony.  It  is  atill  a  popular  Hindu  belief  that 
the  gods  Yiait  women.  According  to  the  legend, 
Konti  was  the  sister  of  a  prince  of  Mathura,  who 
vas  the  hiher  of  Heri  and  Baldiva,  the  Indian 
Hercules  (Hericula).  Kunti,  in  consequence  of 
the  sins  of  the  ancestors  of  herself  and  her 
ha*band,  was  doomed  to  experience  the  greatest 
coTM  that  can  befaU  a  Hindu  female,  sterility. 
Uowerer,  by  a  charm,  she  enticed  the  gods  to 
her  bed.  Thus,  sajs  Colonel  Tod,  she  had  by 
Dbannaraja  (Yama,  or  the  Minos  of  the  Greeks), 
Yadiahthra  ;  by  Pavana  (Eolus),  Bbima ;  by  Indra 
(Japiter  Coelus),  Arjuna ;  and  Madri  had  Nakula 
and  Sahadeva  by  Aswini  Kumara  (the  Hindu  Escu- 
lapios,  or  the  sons  of  Surya,  the  twins  of  the 
Hindu  xodiac). — Cunningham^ s  Ancient  Geog. ; 
OarreU;  Mahahharata  in  Wheeler's  Hist,  of  India^ 
p.  228 ;  Westminster  Review,  April  1868 ;  ToSs 
Hakuthan,  i.  d.  31 :  Cole.'s  Myth.  Hind.  p.  248. 

PANDU-KURI    or  Pandu-kuU,  the  popukr 
Tamil  term  applied  to  ancient  cairns,  tumuli,  or 
toffibe  found  all  oyer  S.  India.    Hindus  know 
nothing  of  the  race  to  which  these  remains  be- 
louged,  and  neither  in  Sanskrit  literature  nor  in 
that  of  the  Draridian  languages  is  there  any  tradi- 
tion on  the  subject.    Kuri  means  a  pit  or  grave,  aud 
Pandn  denotes  anything  connected  with  the  Pan- 
dava  brothers.     To  call  anything  a  work  of  the 
Panda  is  equivalent  to  terming  it  Cyclopean  in 
Greece,  a  work  of  the  Picts  in  £M)t9and,'or  a  work 
of  Kimrud  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  means  only  that 
the  structure  to  which  the  name  is  applied  was 
erected  in  some  remote  age,  by  a  people  of  whom 
nothing  is  now  known.    When  the  Tamil  people 
are  adDsd,  By  whom  were  these  Pandu-kuri  built 
and  used  ?  they  sometimes  reply,  By  the  people 
who  Uyed  here  long  ago ;   sometimes  that  the 
people  were  a  race  of  dwarfs  only  a  spsm.  or  a 
cabat  high,  but  possessed  of  the  strength  of  giants. 
Near  the  Tillage    of    Chayadi   Paleiyam,    in 
Coimhatore,  one  of  them,  opened  in  September 
1^7,  contained  a  hoard  of  the  flat  silver  coins — 
pieces  found  in  all  parts  of  India,  and  amongst 
them  a  silver  denarius  of  Augustus.    Tbo  cairns 
of  Coimbatore  are  called  Mandaver  Kuli,  which 
I>r.  Shortt  thicks  is  a  dialectal  change  from  Panda 
Koixi,   the    ordinary    Tamil    name.      In    some 
opened  in  1873  by  Mr.  Wedderbum  were  found 
So  earthen  jar  containing  human  bones. — Dravid, 
Grammar,  pp.  326,  827. 

PANDUNG-TOUNG-YO-THA,  sons  of  the 
Bioantain  range,  a  barbarous  race  in  the  interior, 
east  of  Ava. 

PANDYA«  Mahr.  The  writer  or  accountant 
of  a  rillage  or  district ;  an  officer  employed  in  the 
atttoms.  In  the  Madras  Presidency  the  term  is 
Mnaetimes  applied  to  the  headman  of  a  district. — 
Wilson. 

PANDYA,  a  kingdom  in  the  south  of  the 
Peninsnla  of  India,  supposed  to  have  been  foimded 
^0  or  six  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 
^heir  first  oqutahi  seem  to  have  been  Kukhi 
B<sr  Ramnad,  the  Kolkhi  of  the  Periplus,  and  Kal- 
7«tt  near  Cape  Comorin.    Up  to  tne  rise  of  the 


great  Chola  dynasty  in  the  10th  and  11th  centuries, 
the  Pandya  dynasty  seems  to  have  had  a  long 
career  of  prosperity  and  power.  After  that,  for  a 
while,  they  appear  to  nave  been  subject  to  the 
Bellala  dynasty  of  Mysore,  but  they  had  had 
several  epochs  of  great  brilliancy  and  power. 
Augustus,  emperor  of  Rome,  when  at  Antioch, 
received  an  embassy  with  letters  from  king 
Pandyon  of  ancient  Dravira.  The  embassy  gave 
valuable  and  curious  presents,  amongst  others  a 
man  without  arms,  and  a  serpent  ten  cubits  long. 
In  the  letter,  the  king  described  himself  as  holding 
sway  over  six  hundred  kings,  and  he  asked  the 
friendship  of  Augustus.  In  the  embassy  was  an 
Indian  named  Zarmanochegus,  from  Baragoa  or 
Broach,  who  accompanied  Augustus  to  Athens, 
and  there,  as  Calanus  had  done,  committed  self- 
immolation  before  the  emperor.  His  tomb,  known 
as  the  Indian*B  tomb,  was  to  be  seen  as  late  as 
Plutarch's  time.  Their  country,  Pandya  rn«y2a/ii 
of  Megasthenes),  Pandi  MandaJa  of  the  Periplus, 
Pandionis  Mediterranea  and  Modura  Regia  ran- 
dionis  of  Ptolemy,  was  one  of  three  ancient 
divisions  of  the  Dravida  country  of  Southern 
India,  the  other  two  being  Chola  and  Chera.  And 
an  early  legend  runs  that  the  three  kingdoms 
were  founded  by  three  brothers.  Pandya  king« 
dom  seems  to  have  been  founded  in  the  5th 
century  B.C.  by  Pandya,  a  person  of  the  agri* 
cultural  class. 

Strabo  mentions  an  ambassador  from  king 
Pandion  to  Augustus  Caesar,  and,  from  the  Peri- 
plus and  Ptolemy,  Pandion  seems  to  have  been 
the  hereditary  appellation  of  the  descendants  of 
Pandya.  Ptolemy  notices  Pandion,  and  the  author 
of  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  Sea  mentions 
Comari  (Comorin)  and  other  places  as  under  a  king 
Pandion.  At  the  time  of  the  Periplus  the  princi- 
pality extended  to  the  Malabar  coast,  but  in 
general  the  ghats  formed  the  western  limit  of 
Uie  kingdom,  which  occupied  what  are  now  the 
revenue  districts  of  Madura  and  Tinnevellv.  The 
seat  of  government,  after  being  twice  cmanged, 
was  fixed  at  Madura,  where  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Ptolemy,  and  where  it  remained  till  the  early 
part  of  the  18th  century  (a.d.  1736).  Their  wars 
and  rivalries  were  with  the  adjoining  kingdom  of 
Chola,  with  which  they  seem,  iu  the  first  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era,  to  have  formed  a  union  which 
lasted  some  time.  They,  however,  resumed  their 
separate  sovereignty,  and  were  a  considerable 
state  until  the  9di  century,  when  they  lost  their 
consequence,  aud  were  often  tributary,  though 
sometimes  quite  independent,  till  it  ended  under 
the  Naik  dynasty,  which  was  conquered  by  the 
Nawab  of  Arcot,  a.d.  1736.  A  wall  is  said  to  mark 
the  boundary  between  the  Chola  and  Pandya 
kingdoms  in  Madura,  remains  of  which  have  been 
traced  near  Ramagiri,  the  Cuddanags  of  Coorg,  etc. 
Professor  Wilson  supposes  the  appearance  of 
Pandya  as  an  organized  state  and  the  foundation 
of  Madura  to  have  happened  B.c.  500.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  the  Pandya  dynasty 
seems  to  have  held  sway  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Peninsula  on 
the  Coromandel  coast,  westward  to  Canara  and 
Malabar,  and  southward  to  the  sea.  Adi  "Vira 
reigned  about  the  year  1040.  He  was  a  literary 
prince,  and  some  of  his  aphorisms  are  in  common 
circulation  in  a  small  coUection  called  Yetty  Yer* 
kay.     Pandya  is  still  the  general  term  used  in 
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PANEJItA. 


PANGOltO  LAKE. 


TfaVancore  for  the  Madras  rerenite  distridts  of 
Tinnevelly  and  Madura.  Ghola  with  Tanjore,  and 
Ghera  with  Balem,  known  as  Kerala,  comprised 
the  tract  from  Gokama  in  N.  Ganara  to  Gape 
Gomorin.  The  fish  was  the  ensign  of  the  Pandyan 
-dynasty,  who  were  thence  called  Minayar  (Min, 
Taii.,  a  fish),  and  their  standard  Minkodi. 

Two  embassies  were  sent  by  the  Pandyan  king 
to  Augustus,  the  first  of  which  he  received  at 
Tarragona,'  the  second  is  mentioned  by  Strabo. 
The  friendship  of  the  Romans  was  sought  by 
dnly  one  other  Hindu  prince,  O  Kerobothros, 
the  king  of  Ghera  or  Kerala,  who  also  was  a 
Draridian. 

The  Pandyan  capitals  were  at  Kurkhi  (Korkoi), 
Kalyanapura,  Knlasekara-pattanam,  and  Madura. 
The  site  of  Kurkhi  or  Korkai  is  still  a  matter  of 
dispute.  It  has  been  considered  to  be  the  Kolkhi 
of  the  Peri  plus,  identified  by  D'Anrille  with 
Kilakarai  near  Ramisseram,  and  by  others  with 
Korkai  or  Gbrkai  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tamra- 
pami. 

The  Ghera  was  an  ancient  dynasty  in  the  south 
of  the  Indian  Peninsula,  the  rise  and  fall  of  which, 
as  also  the  extent  of  their  dominions,  are  only 
vaguely  known.  They  seem  to  have  risen  on  the 
fall  of  the  Pandya  sovereignty,  and  to  have  ruled 
over  Travancore  and  Goimbatore,  and  parts  of 
Salem.  The  Ghera  princes  seem  to  have  been 
first  established  at  Scandapura  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  and  subsequently  at  Talcad  or  Dalavanpura 
On  the  Gauvery  and  Mudugonda-patnam,  perhaps 
the  same  as  the  modern  village  of  Mudugondur 
on  the  road  from  Seringapatam  to  Kunghal.  The 
site  of  Scandapura  is  unknown.  Talcad  is  de- 
scribed by  Buchanan  as  a  place  of  some  extent, 
containing  many  buildings  nearly  covered  with 
sand.  The  Garura  regio  Gerebothri,  one  of  the 
earliest  sites,  has  been  supposed  to  indicate  Garur 
in  Goimbatore. 

The  ancient  kingdom  of  Kerala  on  the  Malabar 
coast  was  for  some  time  subject  to  the  Ghera 
princes. 

The  several  capitals  of  the  Ghola  were  at  Gon- 
jeveram,  Wori-ur,  Gombaconum,  Gangondaram, 
and  Tanjore.  The  whole  history  of  this  for  some 
time  the  most  important  power  of  the  Peninsula, 
is  involved  in  great  obscurity.  There  is  no  reliable 
information  anterior  to  the  9th  century,  yet  they 
must  have  been  exercising  sovereignty  anterior 
to  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  who  makes  mention  of 
Arcati  Soren ;  and,  in  the  Mahawanso,  there  are 
fre<^uent  references  to  transactions  with  the  Ghola 
durmg  the  earliest  periods  of  the  Singhalese 
annals.  The  Tamil  traditions  also  abound  with 
stories  of  Adonda  Ghakravarti,  who  appears  to 
have  been  a  soldier  of  the  prior  Kurumbar  tribes ; 
but  there  are  no  trustwormy  records  forthcoming 
of  his  origin  and  actions,  neither  have  there  been 
obtained  any  authentic  accounts  of  the  overthrow 
aad  extinction  of  any  of  the  great  southern 
states.— 3/r.  TV!  Ettiot ;  Elphintton^t  History  of 
India,  p.  413. 
PANE  J  IT  A.  Saksk.  A  form  of  Hindu  slavery. 
PANEKKAR,  a  title  in  Travancore. 
PANEL.  SiND.  The  leaves  and  stalks  of  the 
Pogostemon  patchouli,  L^llitier^  used  as  a  per* 
fknne. — Simmonds^  Diet, 

PANELOYE.  Tel.?  UwTA.  A  fibrous  plant, 
much  emj^loyed  by  the  Uriya  fishermen  in  nutking 
their  fiahmg  baskets,  and  as  lines  for  their  nets ; 


also  used  for  tying  fences  and  making  sieves. 
It  is  cheap,  and  when  tarred  and  stretched,  makefl 
a  good  fence,  and  lasts  for  three  or  four  years. 

PA-NGAN.  BuRM.  A  compact  white  wood 
of  Amherst,  used  for  boats  and  oars,  and  for 
making  musical  instruments.  It  seems  to  be 
Gmelina  arborea. — Captain  Dance, 

PANGLIMA  GAJAH.  Malat.  The  firet 
word  means  a  governor  or  superintendent,  and 
the  other  elephant  The  office  of  superintendent 
of  elephants  at  a  Malay  court  was  one  of  con- 
sideraole  dignity. — Journ.  Ind.  Arch. 

PANGOLIN,  ant-eater ;  mania. 


Badjar-kita, 
ling-li,  .  . 
Tanggilin,  . 


Beno. 

Chik. 

Malat. 


Tarang-giling, .    .  Malay. 
Panff-gUing,     .     .      „ 
Ariaier, Tkl. 


The  pangolin  of  India,  belonging  to  the  order 
Edentata,  gets  its  Indian  name  from  its  Malay 
designation.  The  genus  is  common  to  Africa  and 
S.E.  Asia,  and  in  India  is  not  rare,  though,  from 
their  habit  of  appearing  abroad  after  sunset,  they 
are  not  often  seen.  Manis  Javanica  of  Desmareet 
inhabits  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  Penang,  Borneo, 
and  Java.  M.  pentadactyla,  Linn.,  is  found  in 
several  parts  of  India.  This  species  has  been  k nown 
ever  since  the  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and    is    mentioned    by  iElian  under  the  name 

Manis  pentadactyla,  Linn,,  Blyth, 


Phulidotufl  Indicua,  Ghray, 
Mania  craasicaudata, 

Oray,  €h, 
M.  Maeroora,  DumMruL 


Baobi. 
Bkno. 

Chin. 

DUKH. 
HiKD. 


M.  brachyura,  ErxUh. 
M.  laticaadata,  lUiger, 
M.  inaorita,  Hodgwn, 
Paagolinus  typai,  Zef». 

Kaulimah,    .    .      Mahr. 
Kowli-manjra,  .         «, 
KasBoli  manjur,  ,, 

AlaDgu,  ....  Mal. 
Bajar-kit,  SaKSK.,  Hikd. 
Bajrz-kapta,  „ 
Aiaww,      •     •    •    . 


Shalma,  .  • 
Keyot-maoh,  . 
Kat-pohu,  •  . 
ling^,  .  •  , 
Ban-rohu,  .  . 
Sillu,  Sal,  Sain, 
Snkun-kh<xr,  . 
Annoi, KoL. 

Indian  scaly  ant-eater  of  all  ludia. 
Manis  aurita,  Hodg,,  Blyth. 

Pholidotos  dalmanni.  Or.    I  M.  leucora,  ffodff. 
M.  Javanica,  Bly.  \  M.  dalmanoi,  Smmder* 

The  Sikkim  scaly  ant>eater  is  met  with  in 
Harpeh,  Edangnan,  and  the  southern  Ghinese 
provinces.  It  is  dark  coloured,  more  than  2  feet 
long,  and  covered  on  tiie  back,  limbs,  tail,  and 
eveiy  part  of  the  body,  except  the  belly,  with 
moveable  imbricated  scales.  The  tail  is  long,  and 
the  tongue  very  mobile.  It  Uvea  on  flies,  ants, 
etc.,  by  catching  them  upon  its  outstretched 
tonffue.  Sometimes  it  lies  down  as  if  dead,  and 
as  the  flies  collect  upon  its  body,  it  closes  on  them 
with  its  scales,  and,  entering  the  water,  feasts  upon 
the  prey  which  floats  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water,  drowned  by  the  manoeuvre.  The  scales 
(Ghuen-shan-kiah,  Gbin.)  are  roughly  triangular, 
concavo-convex,  and  marked  at  the  attach^  end 
with  fine  grooves,  like  those  on  shell- valves.  They 
are  brown  and  semi-transparent,  those  of  the  taU 
being  the  finest  They  were  formerly  given  in  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  disease,  not  excluding 
skin  diseases.  The  principal  use  at  the  present 
time  is  to  scratch  itching  surfaces,  for  which 
purpose  they  are  fixed  upon  a  length  of  bamboo 
as  a  kind  of  ourry-oomb.  Tliis  instrument  ia 
largely  used  amongst  the  prurient  Ghinese.  — > 
Tickell;  Elliot;  Jtrdon*s  Mammals;  WaOaet's 
Archipelago;  Smithes  Chin.  Mat  Med. 

PJOIQOMa  LAKE,  itt  lUthog  or  BmMk^  In 
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VAXQCmO^Wb. 


pAmakoi^M. 


lai  33''  43'  N.,  is  85  miles  long,  and  about  B 
mOef  in  arerage  breadth.  The  area  is  250  square 
DiIeB.  The  water  is  clear  and  extremely  salt,  and 
142  feet  at  greatest  depth.  The  Rudok  country 
lies  to  the  east  of  Ladakh  and  Rukcha.  The 
lake  stretches  about  80  miles  from  east  to  west, 
the  whole  length  of  the  country,  at  an  elevation 
of  14,200  feet  abore  the  sea.  The  area  of  Rudok 
Ib  4800  square  miles,  and  its  mean  height  14,500 
feet  It  seems  to  have  had  originally  an  ouUet 
at  its  north-west  extremity,  discharging  itself 
along  the  valley  of  Tankatse  into  the  Siayuk. 
Tso-mo-ii-ri  lake  appeared  to  Moorcroft  to  be 
deeper  and  less  clear  than  the  lake  of  Pangong. 
It  contained  no  fish,  and  was  not  much  frequented 
by  wild-fowl ;  the  taste  of  the  water  was  brackish. 
Gerard  afterwards  visited  this  lake,  which  he  calls 
Choinonenil ;  he  places  it  at  an  elevation  above 
the  sea  of  15,000  feet,  and  observes  that,  whilst 
it  is  fed  by  several  considerable  streams,  it  has  no 
efflux,  and  is  kept  at  its  level  entirely  by  evapora- 
tion.— Moorcrojfs  TraveU^  il  p.  51 ;  Cunningham  ; 
Thomson. 

PANG0N6-TS0.  The  Changpa  is  a  semi- 
nomade  tribe  near  the  Pangong-tso  pass.  They 
dwell  in  their  grazing  grounds  under  huts  (gal- 
kol)  nuide  of  yak's  hair.  The  people  there  call 
themselves  l^ot. 

PANGSHURA,  a  genus  of  fresh- water  tor- 
toises, family  Emydidi^  P.  tecta,  P.  flaviventer, 
and  P.  Smithii  occur  in  Bengal,  and  P.  tentoria 
in  the  Indus.    See  Chelonia ;  Reptiles. 

PANIANI,  a  river  on  the  Malabar  coast,  in 
lat.  lO**  46}'  N.,  navigable  for  small  vessels. 

PANIGAGEiB,  the  grass  tribe  of  plants,  the 
Graminaoea  of  Lindley,  an  exceedingly  numerous 
order,  comprising  both  land  and  water  plants,  but 
DO  marine  ones.  They  occur  in  every  soil,  alone 
or  along  with  other  plants,  and  from  the  frigid 
xone  to  the  tropics.  Many  tropical  grasses  are, 
like  the  bamboos,  of  considerable  size,  rising  50 
or  60  feet  high.  It  was  estimated  by  Yoigt  that 
the  grasses  in  the  East  Indies  are  1300  in  number. 
The  mases  at  tlie  foot  of  the  Himalaya  form  a 
jungle  sufficiently  high  to  conceal  the  elephant 
and  the  rhinoceros,  and,  in  ascending  the  Hima- 
laya, spedee  of  plants  are  met  with  of  the  same 
genera  as  found  in  proceeding  from  the  equator 
to  the  poles,  and  many  of  the  pasture  grasses  of 
Europe  form  the  graa^  sward  of  the  Himalaya. 
The  temperature  of  the  cold-weather  months  of 
the  East  Indies  is  the  most  favourable  for  the 
growth  of  the  cereal  grasses,  and  cattle  are  fed 
on  the  green  or  dry  stalks  of  the  Paspalum  sto- 
loniferum ;  Panicum  miliaoeum,  helopus,  miliare, 
Itaiieom,  setagemm,  repens,  oolonum;  Penicil- 
laria  spicata;  Sorghum  vulgare,  cemuum.  sac- 
chaiatom;  Andropogon  Martini ;  Rotbolla  glabra; 
Hordeum  hexasticnon ;  Tritioum  sastlvum. 

As  a  rule,  however,  the  horses  are  fed  on  the 
creepmg  stems  and  leaves  of  the  durba  grikss, 
Cpodon  dactyloD.  The  Principal  of  the  Pani- 
acee  of  Eattefn  and  Southern  Asia  are  as 
under: — 

Bi  Paiiiee«i  Neet* 
fupthim  itoloDifsrum,  L.^  etdtivated. 
Helmia  tuvk^BS,  ifeet,  Bengal 
H.  iilipnhnia,  JlTeea,  BengaL 
H.  Unsifoliiia,  Itoaob.,  Simiaira. 
H.loogiflonuL  Bdtf  BengaL 
OndoAka  camieiiia,  Ifees,  PWkhisala  of  fodk; 
tioddoapaaiMidei,  Beamr.,  Bengal 


Panicum  .Sgyptiacnm,  B^H,  ouliivatedj 

P.  aaperaturo,  Kth.,  Sumatra. 

P.  acarifemm.  Trim.,  Garrow,  Khaasya. 

P.  costatum,  Jtoxb.^  Mauritiua. 

p.  cruB-corvi,  Linn,,.  Beu^. 

P.  curvatum,  Linn.,  Pemnaola  of  India* 

P.  commutatum,  Neet,  Bengal. 

P.  corymboBam,  Boocb.,  Goromandel 

P.  filitorme,  Itoxb.,  Ghina. 

P.  flayidum,  lUtz,  Bengal 

p.  fluitana,  Mett,  Bengal. 

p.  helopus,  Trim.,  Bengal. 

P.  hispidulum,  Itetz,  Bengal 

P.  helvolum,  idnn.,  Bengml. 

P.  Italicum,  Linn.,  cultivated. 

P.  interruptum,  WiUde,,  Bengal. 

P.  iumentoflum,  Pen,,  Guinea  grMa4 

P.  lineare,  Linn.,  China. 

P.  miliaceoideB,  Moacb.,  — ? 

P.  miliaoenm»  Wiilde.,  oultlTated. 

P.  miliare.  Lank,  cultivated. 

P.  macrocluBtum,  — ^!  Bengal 

P.  Nepalense,  Spr,,  Nepal. 

P.  orthum,  — 7  Bengal. 

P.  paludoBum,  BosA.,  Bengal,  Ciroars^ 

P.  patena,  Linn.,  Bengal 

P.  repens,  BoaA.,  BengaU. 

P.  Roxburghii,  Spreng,  Bengal 

P.  setigerum,  Beta,  Biengal 

P.  serrulatum,  Boxb,,  India. 

P.  sarmentoium,  Boxb.,  Sumatra. 

P.  aanguinale,  Linn,,  cultlyated* 

P.  stagninum,  Betz,  Beogal. 

P.  trigonum,  BeU,  Ben|^ 

P.  tomentoaum,  i2ox&.,  Peninsula  of  India. 

P.  uliginosum,  Boxb.,  Bengal. 

P.  verticillatum.  Linn,,  cmtiTated. 

Setaria  Gtermamca,  Beauv, 

OpliamenuB  lanoeolatui,  Kth,,  Bengal 

O.  Burmanni,  Bom,  and  Sch,,  Bengal. 

O.  colonuB,  Kth.,  Bengal. 

O.  frumentaceus,  Boxb.,  Bengal. 

O.  striotUB,  SehtUtz,  Bengal 

Stenotaphrum  dimidiatum,  W.  and  A.,  Pen.  of  India. 

Trachys  muricata,  Pen,,  Goromandel. 

PenioiUaria  Bpicata,  Willde.,  cultiTated. 

P.  involucrata,  SehuUt,  Goromandel  mountains. 

PenniBetum  barbatum,  SchvUx,  Moluccas. 

P.  holcoidoB,  Schuitt,  mountains  of  India. 

G.  Saechareie,  Ifuii 

Sorghum  T^gare,  Pen,,  cultirated. 

S.  bioolor,  Wittde.,  eultiTated. 

S.  cemuum,  Willde,,  cultivated. 

S.  aacoharatum,  Pen.,  oultirated. 

ChryBopogon  adonlariB,  Sort.,  oultiTaied* 

G.  filiformiB,  — ?  Bengal. 

Imperata  cylindrioa,  cultivated. 

Sacoharum  Bpontaneum,  Linn,,  Arabia,  E,  Indiea 

S.  fuBcum,  Boxb.,  Bengal. 

S.  BemidecumbeuB,.  Boib,,  Bengal. 

S.  officinarum,  Linn,,  cultivated. 

S.  Sinense,  Boxb,,  cultivated. 

S.  procerum,  Boxb,,  Bengal 

S.  Bara,  Boxb.,  Bengal. 

S.  munja,  Boxb,,  Bengal 

S.  canaiiculatum,  Boxb.,  Bengal 

S.  violaoeum,  Tustac,  cultivated. 

Batratherium  lanceolatum,  jScAuto,  Goromandel 

lipooerciB  serrata,  jTrink,  Bengal. 

Heteropogon  oontortus,  Beauv,,  Peninsula  of  India* 

H.  tenelluB,  SchtUtz,  Bengal. 

Spodiopogon  BemisagittatuB,  — ?  Bengal 

S.  conjugatuB,  — ?  Bengal 

S.  geniculatuB,  — ^?  Bengal. 

Voasia  procera,  Wall,,  Bengal. 

Andropogon  murioatua,  BeU,  all  India. 

A.  cymbuiuB,  Linn,,  Goromandel  mountains. 

A.  prostratuB,  Linn,,  Peninsula  of  India. 

A.  arundinaceuB,  — ?  Bengal 

A.  Bchosnanthus,  L,,  aU  India. 

A.  Martini,  Boxb,,  all  India. 

A.  iwarancusa,  Blane,  North  India. 

A.  narduB,  BoUL  — ?  South  India,  Umievslly. 

A.  glaber,  Box^,,  Bengal. 
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A.  ppnotfttus,  Boai^,f  Bengal. 
A.  Bladhii,  JRetz,  BengaL 
A.  pertuBUfl,  WUlde,,  BengaL 
A.  Bcandens,  Moxb.,  Bengal. 
A.  triBpicatuB,  Sckultz,  BengaL 
A,  Boxborghianos,  SchvUZy  BengaL 
A.  conjugatuB,  Bmcb.,  Bengal. 
A.  binatuB,  Bkz,  BengaL 
A.  milifomuB.  Schultz^  Lucknow. 
Anthiatiria  oiiiata,  Betz,  Konkana. 
A.  polyatachya,  Bojch.,  Bengal. 
A.  Bcandena,  Roxb.^  Bengal. 
A.  heterocUta,  Boxb.^  Bengal. 
Aplnda  aristata,  Linn.,  BengaL 

A.  geniculata,  Boxb.,  BengaL 

D.  Botb511e»,  Nee», 
laohseam  ariatatuni,  L,,  Bengal,  Peninsnla  of  India. 
I.  rogosum,  SaUs,,  Bengal,  Peninanla  of  India. 
Hemarthria  oompreaaa,  R.  Br..  Bengal,  Pen.  of  India. 
ThirridaBtaobyum  perforatum,  Aeef,  Bengal,  Pen.  of  Ind. 
OpniuruB  corymboeua,  GceHn.f  Peninsula  of  India. 
BotboUa  exaltata,  Linn.,  East  Indies. 

B.  glabra,  Boxb.,  Bengal. 

PeltophoruB  granulans,  Beauv.,  East  and  Weat  Indiea. 
P.  myurua,  Beauv.,  CoromandeL 
Oropetium  thomoeum,  Trin.,  Peninaula  of  India. 
Zoyaia  pungena,  Willde. 

£.  OlyretB,  Nees, 
ZetL  maya,  X.,  cultivated. 
Coix  lachryma,  Linn. ,  East  Indies. 

C.  barbata,  B<Kcb.,  British  India. 
G.  gigantea,  Kon.,  Circara,  BengaL 
0.  aquatioa,  Baxb.,  Serampur. 

0.  heteroclita,  Boxh.,  Serampur. 
0.  pumila,  Boxb.,  Mauritiua. 

F.  Phles. 
Hygroiyza  ciliata,  Neea,  Bengal. 
Perotis  latifolia.  Ait.,  Peninsula  of  India. 
Polypogon  maritimus,  D.  C.  N.,  North  India. 
Sporobolus  diander,  B.  Br.,  BengaL 
S.  tenadasimua,  E,  and  W,,  Indies. 

H.  Stipese,  Neet. 
OhfBtaria  byatrix,  Btauv.,  Peninsula  of  India. 

I.  Oryzeas,  NetM, 
Oryza  aativa,  Linn.,  cultivated. 
Potamoohloa  Betzii,  Chif.,  Bengal,  Peninaula  of  India. 

K.  Pappophoreae,  Kth. 
PommereuUa  oomucopio,  Linn.,  CoromandeL 
Chloria  barbata,  Srcz.,  Bengal,  Peninsula  of  India. 
Cynodon  dactylon,  Per 8.,  all  India,  Europe. 
0.  fiHformis, — ^?  Peninsula  of  India,  BengaL 
Microchloa  setacea,  B  Br.,  Peninsula  of  India. 
Daotrloctenium  iE^yptiacum,  Beauv.,  Tropical  America, 

Africa,  all  India,  Moluccas. 
Arachne  vertioillata,  W.  and  A.,  Peninsula  of  India. 
Eleusine  coracana,  Goertn.,  cultivated. 
E.  stricta,  Boxb.,  cultivated. 
£.  Indian  Ocertn,,  cultivated. 
E.  calycina,  Boxh.,  CoromandeL 

M.  Aveneie,  Neet, 
Avena  sativa,  Lin/n.,  cultivated. 
A.  fatua,  Linn,,  North- West  India. 

N.  ArundineK,  Neet, 
Donax  arundinaceus,  Beauv.,  S.  Europe. 
Ampdidonax  Bengalensis,  Nees,  BengaL 
A.  karka,  Lindley,  Peninsula  of  India,  Bengal. 
A.  bifaria,  Lindley,  Peninsula  of  India,  BengaL 

O.  Triticese,  Nees. 
Hordeum  vulgare,  Linn.,  cultivated. 
H.  hexastlchon,  Linn.,  cultivated. 
H.  distichon,  Linn.,  Tartary. 
Tritieum  vulgare,  VilL,  cultivated. 
T.  var.  «.  estivum,  cultivated. 
T.  0,  hybemum,  cultivated. 
T.  campestre.  Kit,,  Hungary. 
T.  apelta,  Linn,  — ^? 
Secale  oereale,  Linn,,  cultivated. 

P.  Featucete,  Nees. 
Poa  nutana,  B  and  8eh.,  Coromandel,  Bengal. 
P.  diarrhena,  B.  and  Sch.,  Peninaula  of  InoUa. 
P.  viaooaa,  Beti,  Peninaula  of  India, 
P.  Abyaainica. — ?  Abvasinia. 
P.  plomoaa,  Betz,  Moluccas,  Peninsula  of  India. 


P.  ele^tola,  Kth,,  Bengal. 

P.  unioloides^  Betz,  Ben^^  Peninaula  of  India. 

P.  Eoxburghiana,  Schtdtz,  BengaL 

P.  paniculata,  Boxb.,  BengaL 

P.  Gangetica,  Boxb.,  BengaL 

P.  annua,  Linn.,  North  Africa,  Caucasna. 

P.  pratensis,  Linn,,  Europe,  Caueaana. 

P.  trivialis,  Linn.,  Europe,  Caucasus. 

P.  cylindrica,  Boxb.,  Canton. 

P.  tenella,  Linn.,  Peninsula  of  India,  BengaL 

P.  punctata,  Linn,,  BengaL 

P.  multiiiora,  Boxb.,  BengaL 

P.  cynosuroides,  BeU,  JBgypt,  Pen.  of  India,  Bengal. 

P.  Chinensis,  Betz,  Peninsula  of  India,  Bengal. 

Briza,  Linn.,  species. 

Cynosurus  echinatus,  Linn.,  Caucasus,  England. 

C.  cristatus,  Linn.,  Central  Ptovincee. 

Festuea,  JAnn,,  species. 

Bromus,  JAnn,,  species. 

Q.  Bambuseae,  Nees. 

Arundinaria  callosa,  Munro,  Ifimalaya. 

A.  debilis,  Thw.,  Ceylon. 

A.  elegans,  Kurz,  Martaban. 

A.  Griffithiana,  Munro,  Khasaya. 

A.  falcata,  Nees,  Himalaya. 

A.  Hookeriana,  Munro,  Sikkim. 

A.  intermedia,  Munro,  Sikkim. 

A.  Japonica,  S.  and  Z.,  Japan. 

A.  Khaaaiana,  Munro,  Khassya. 

A.  racemoaa,  Muiuro,  Sikkim. 

A.  Bub-erecta,  Munro,  Himalaya. 

A.  Wightiana,  Nees,  Neilgherry. 
Thamnocalamua  Falconeri,  Hook.,  NepaL 
T.  apathiflorua.  Munro,  Himalaya. 
Pbylloatachys  bambusoides,  Sieb.,  Mishmi  hilla. 
P.  nigra,  Munro,  China,  Japan. 

Bambusa  affinis,  Munro,  Martaban. 

B.  arundinacea,  WiUde.,  mountains  of  Ana. 
B.  balcooa,  BooA.,  Bengal. 

B.  Beecheyana,  Munro,  China. 

B.  Brandisii,  Munro,  Chittagong,  Burma. 

B.  Falooneri,  Munro,  Bengal,  Assam. 

B.  flexuoaa,  Munro,  China. 

B.  gigantea.  Wall.,  Burma. 

B.  Khassiana,  Munro,  Khassya. 

B.  marginata,  Munro,  Tenasserim. 

B.  nana,  BoaA.,  China. 

B.  nutans,  WaU.,  NepaL 

B.  orientalia,  Nees,  S.  India. 

B.  pallida,  Munro,  Bengal,  Asaam. 

B.  polymorpha,  Munro,  Burma. 

B.  regia,  Thompson,  Tenaaaerim. 

B.  apinoaa,  Boxb,,  Bennd — ^ 

B.  teres,  Bam,,  Bengal  Asaaui. 

B.  tulda,  Boxb.,  Bengal,  Burma. 

B.  vulgaris,  WendL,  cultivated. 
Gigantochloa  Andamanica,  Kurz. 
G.  auriculata,  Kurz. 

G.  heteroatachya,  Munro,  Malaoea. 

G.  macroataohya,  Knrx, 

Oxytenanthera  aJbooiliata,  Munro,  Buima. 

O.  monostigma,  Beddome,  Animallay. 

O.  nigro-ciliata,  Munro,  Malabar,  Burma. 

O.  Stockaii,  Munro,  Konkan. 

O.  Thwaitaii,  Munro,  W,  Ghata. 

Meloeannabambusoidea,  Trin,,  E.  Bengalio  Tenanaoriii 

M.  bumilia,  Kurz,  Arakan,  Pegn. 

M.  Eurzii,  Munro,  Andamana. 

Centotheca  lappacea,  Desv.,  CoromandeL 

Cephaloatachyum  capitatum,  Munro,  ^kim. 

C.  latifoUum,  Munro,  Bhutan. 

C.  pallidum,  Munro,  Miahmi  hilla. 

C.  pergracile,  Munro,  Burma,  Pegu. 
Paeudostachyum  compactiflorum,  Kun,  Martaban. 
P.  Helferi,  Kurz,  Burma. 

P.  polymorphum,  Munro,  Sikkim,  Aaaam. 

Beeaha  Rheedii,  Kth,,  Pen.  of  Indian  Chittagong  mta, 

B.  atridula,  Munro,  Bombay,  Ceylon. 

B.  Travanoorica,  Beddom^,  Kravanoora^  TianeTally. 

Dendrocalamua  oriticua,  Kurz,  Pegu. 

D.  flagellifer,  Munro,  Malacca. 
D.  giganteua,  Munro,  Tenaaaerim* 
D.  Hamiltonii,  Nees,  Sikkim. 

D.  Hookeri,  Munro,  Asaam. 
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U.  mtmhnameenMf  Munro,  BCurtabftn. 

D.  Puiahii,  Munro,  PftnJAb  — ? 

D.  Mrioeiu,  MunrOj  Ohatia  Kagpnr. 

D.  itrietof,  lfee$,  India,  Burma. 

Denoefaloa  Andaramniea,  KurZf  AndamaiiB. 

D.  Marlrllaiidii,  Kurz,  Burma. 

D.  tjankoirefa,  Buethte,  JaTa,  Philippines. 

The  ttmetare  of  the  grasseB  is  among  the  most 
aifflple  of  the  perfect  forms  of  vegetation.  A  stem 
dothed  with  alternate  leaves  whose  stalks  are 
thin,  and  oonstitoting  as  many  sheaths  to  guard 
the  yoQDg  and  rapidly  growing  shoots;  a  few 
mdimentuy  leaves  collected  at  the  ends  of  the 
fannches  of  inflorescence,  and  constituting  flowers ; 
a  veiy  small  number  of  stamens,  and  seed  en- 
closed in  a  thin  pericarp, — ^are  all  that  nature  pro- 
vides to  enable  these  plants  to  preserve  their  race. 
The  floral  leaves,  called  glumes,  pale®,  and  scales, 
offer  a  pnMHgioiw  number  of  different  appear- 
saoes,  aoooiding  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
conhined  or  modified. 

The  distrtbation  of  the  cultivated  grasses  is 
determined  not  alone  by  climate,  but  depends  also 
cm  the  dnliaation,  industry,  and  traffic  of  the 
peopk,  and  often  on  historical  events.  Within 
the  northern  polar  circle,  agriculture  is  found  only 
in  a  few  places.  In  Siberia  grain  reaches  at  the 
ntmost  only  to  60°,  in  the  eastern  parts  scarcely 
above  55^  and  in  Kamtschatka  there  is  no  agricul- 
ture even  in  the  most  southern  parts  (51°).  The 
fpndm  which  extend  farthest  to  the  north  in 
Europe  are  barley  and  oats.  In  the  milder 
dimates  these  are  not  used  for  bread,  but  tiiey 
afford  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  parts 
of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  a  part  of  Siberia  their 
chief  vegetable  nourishment.  Rye  ia  the  prevail- 
ing grain  in  the  south  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
Deiunark,  and  in  all  the  lands  bordering  on  the 
Biitie,  and  the  north  of  Grermany.  In  the  latter, 
another  veiy  nutritious  grain,  buckwheat,  is  very 
frequently  cultivsited.  In  the  zone  where  rye 
pevails,  wheat  is  generaUy  to  be  found,  barley 
iMsng  here  chiefly  cultivated  for  the  brewing 
of  beer,  and  oats  supplying  food  for  the  horses. 
To  these  tlieee  follows  a  zone  in  Europe  and 
Western  Asia  where  rye  disappears,  and  wheat 
aloioat  ezdusively  furnishes  brnuL  The  middle 
and  the  sooth  of  France,  England,  part  of  Scot- 
land, a  part  of  Germany,  Hungary,  the  Crimea, 
and  Caucasus,  also  the  lands  of  Central  Asia, 
vhere  agriculture  is  followed,  belong  to  this 
ame.    Hers  the  vine  is  also  found ;  wine  snp- 

tts  the  use  of  beer,  and  barley  is  consequently 
raised.  Next  comes  a  district  where  wheat 
fltill  ahoonda,  but  no  longer  exclusively  furnishes 
tratd,  rioe  and  maize  becoming  frequent.  To 
this  zone  belonga  Portugal,  Spain,  part  of  France, 
on  the  Hediterraoean,  Italy  and  Greece ;  further, 
the  ooontriea  of  the  east,  Persia,  Northern  India, 
'^nbia,  Egypt,  Nubia,  Barbary,  and  the  Canary 
Uaods;  in  these  latter  countries,  however,  the 
eoltore  of  maize  or  rice  towards  the  south  is 
Always  more  oonsiderable,  and  in  some  of  them 
ttrenl  kinds  of  sorghum  and  Poa  Abyssinica 
<!<Mnetobesdded.  In  both  these  regions  of  heat, 
rye  only  occuis  at  a  considerable  elevation ;  oats, 
iMivever,  more  seldom,  and  at  last  entirely  dis- 
^ppotff  barley  affording  food  for  horses  and 
moles.    Wheat  is  cultivated  to  great  heights  in 


1500  feet  on  the  Sutlej,  good  to  11,500  feet,  and 
grown  to  13,000  feet  in  Ladakh.  Zea  mays  grows 
up  to  7500  and  8000  feet  on  the  Chenab  and 
Kavi ;  Eleusine  coracana  ia  frequent  up  to  6000 
and  7000  feet.  Hordeum  is  cultivated  on  the 
Sutlej  to  13,500  feet  and  15,000  feet,  and  on  the 
Chenab  and  in  Ladakh  and  Lahoul  at  8000  and 
14,500  feet  But  even  ri^  is  abundantly  grown 
throughout  the  Siwalik  tract  and  up  the  valleys 
at  an  elevation  in  places  of  6000  or  even  nearly 
7000  feet ;  Paspalum  at  6000  feet ;  and  on  the 
plains  of  India  many  of  these,  wheat,  sorghum, 
barley,  are  cold-weather  crops. 

Pastures. — Upon  the  slopes  of  the  Himalaya  there 
are  found  abundance  of  good  nourishing  pastures, 
admirably  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  cattle 
and  sheep,  and  upon  which  many  herds  and  flodcs 
are  reared  when  the  dry  season  forces  them  from 
the  plains  below.  Throughout  the  fiat  countries, 
and  spread  over  vast  tracts  of  indifferent  soil,  we 
meet  with  grasses,  or  rather  herbage,  in  sufficient 
abundance,  but  generally  either  coarse  and  poor, 
or  rank  and  distastefid  to  animals.  In  swampy 
or  sterile  plains  these  reedy  grasses  often  fail  to 
tempt  even  the  coarse-feeding  buffalo  and  rhino- 
ceros ;  and  it  is  a  common  practice  amongst  all 
the  Indian  villagers  at  the  end  of  the  dry  season 
to  set  fire  to  such  tracts,  on  which  the  long 
withered  herbage  readily  ignites,  and  after  the 
first  monsoon  showers  furnishes  a  rapid  and 
abundant  supply  of  young  sweet  blades.  In  some 
parts  of  India,  especially  near  the  larger  towns,  it 
IS  customary  to  cut  grass  for  hay  as  fodder  ifor 
horses  during  the  excessively  dry  months. 

Besides  grain,  camels  and  elephants  are  fed  upon 
the  leaves  of  various  trees.  The  goats,  sheep, 
and  cattle  are  pastured  upon  what  are  called  the 
waste  land,  or  the  jungles  of  the  villages :  the  last 
are  fed  also  upon  chopped  straw,  and  the  stalks 
of  the  joar  (Sorghum  vulgare),  cut  into  small 
pieces ;  while  horses,  besides  pulses,  are  fed  upon 
grass  brought  in  by  men  called  grass-cutters,  but 
who  rather  scrape  off  the  ground  the  creeping 
stems  and  young  leaves  of  the  grass  called  Dood 
or  Durba,  or  Hariali  (the  Cynodon  dactylon 
of  botanists).  This  grows  throughout  the  year, 
is  fortunately  the  most  common  species  through- 
out India,  and  succeeds  particularly  well  in  the 
northern  parts,  where  lawns  and  pastures  of 
moderate  extent  are  made  by  planting  pieces  of 
its  creeping  stems.  It  is  also  much  used  for 
forming  a  covering  for  the  banks  of  rivers, 
ramparts,  and  esphinades.  A  very  nourishing 
grass,  possessing  a  .powerful  aromatic  odour,  is 
met  with  on  the  elevated  lands  above  the  ghats 
of  the  south,  as  well  as  in  the  Korth-West  Pro* 
vinces.  So  strong  are  its  aroma  and  flavour,  that 
the  flesh,  milk,  and  butter  of  the  aoimals  feeding 
upon  it  become  in  time  sensibly  affected  both  in 
taste  and  smell. 

Throughout  India,  the  pasture  lands  are  every- 
where left  to  nature ;  there  is  generally  a  right 
of  common  pasturage,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  village  cattle  from  roaming  at  dis- 
cretion.  The  first  step,  therefore,  towards  the 
improvement  of  grass  lands  must  be  the  establish* 
ing  and  keeping  up  a  strong  and  sufficient  fence. 

The  principal  of  the  Indian  grasses,  and  perhaps 
the  most  generaUy  diffused,  is  the  Doob  grass 


Ihe  Himabya,  it  being  one  of  ihe  chief  crops  up    (Cynodon  dactylon),  a  creeping  plant  possessing 
^  ^500  feet  on  the  Gheni^,  and  occuiring  to   much  nourishing  property  in  its  long  stems  no 
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10M  tbftn  in  its  laayea.  ThiB  endajrea  the  greatest 
elmtioQ  of  temperature,  as  its  roots  penetrate 
far  below  the  sunace ;  and  although  during  the 
dry  monsoon  giving  no  signs  of  life,  it  puts  forth 
its  tender  leaves  on  the  first  approach  of  the 
rains.  The  Gynodon  daetylon  or  Hariali  grass 
of  India  is  occasionally  grown  from  seed.  Koot 
creeping  through  the  looee  sand,  with  strong  fibres 
at  the  nodes.  Stem  rarely  exceeding  6  inches  in 
height,  creeping  to  a  considerable  extent,  matted, 
very  smooth.  Fbrets,  all  on  one  side  of  the 
spike-stalk,  awnless,  purplish,  and  ranged  in  two 
close  alternate  rows.  All  the  stems  which  lie 
near  the  ground  take  root,  and  by  this  means, 
though  an  annual  plant,  it  increases  and  spreads 
very  wide.  It  yields  abundance  of  seed,  of  which 
Boui^l  birds  are  very  fond.  It  has  been  found  a 
BQOcessful  plan  to  allow  the  seed  to  ripen  before 
the  hay  is  cut,  as  it  then  propagates  itself  by  the 
seeds,  in  addition  to  the  runners.  This  grass  is 
also  found  in  Great  Britain,  but  in  that  country 
its  produce  and  nutritive  properties  are  compara- 
tively insignificant,  while  in  India  it  constitutes 
threcrfourths  of  the  pasture.  Respecting  this 
grass,  8ir  W.  Jones  observes  (As.  Kes.  iv.  242) 
*  that  it  is  the  sweetest  and  most  nntritiojus  pasture 
for  cattle,  and  its  usefulness,  added  to  its  beauty, 
induced  the  Hindus,  in  their  earliest  ages,  to 
believe  that  it  was  the  mansion  of  a  benevolent 
i^mph.*  Even  the  Veda  celebrates  it,  as  in  the 
following  text  of  the  A't^arvana :  *•  May  Durva, 
which  rose  from  the  water  of  life,  which  has  a 
hundred  roots  and  a  hundred  stems,  efface  a 
hundred  of  my  sins,  and  prolong  my  existence  on 
earth  a  hundred  years.' 

On  the  table-lands  of  the  East  Indies,  most  of 
the  food  of  man  is  obtained  from  the  millets ;  but 
in  the  low  lands,  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  tern* 
perate  lone  of  the  old  continent,  in  Further 
India,  China,  and  Japan,  northern  kinds  of  grain 
become  unfrequent,  and  rice  is  found  to  predo- 
minate. The  cause  of  this  difference  between  the 
east  and  the  west  of  the  old  continent  appears  to 
be  in  the  manners  and  peculiarities  of  the  people. 
In  North  America,  wheat  and  rye  grow  as  in 
Europe,  but  more  sparingly.  Maize  is  more  reared 
in  the  western  than  in  the  old  continent,  and  rice 
predominates  in  the  southern  provinces  of  the 
united  States.  In  the  torrid  zone,  maize  pre- 
dominates in  America,  rice  in  Asia ;  and  both 
these  grains  in  nearly  equal  quantity  in  Africa. 
The  cause  of  this  distribution  is  without  doubt 
historical,  for  Asia  is  the  native  country  of  rice, 
and  America  of  maiie.  There  are  numerous  grasses 
common  in  India  which  cattle  delight  in,  but  the 
greater  number  of  these  flourish  most  in  the 
rainy  season.  Their  rapid  growth,  and  the  great 
height  they  attain,  as  well  as  their  withered  and 
dry  nature  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  soon, 
however,  unfit  them  for  pasture  grasses.  For 
pasturing  sheep,  the  table-land  from  Goimbatore 
to  Kandesh«  and  the  provinces  from  Gujerat  to 
Hurriana  and  Saharunpur,  seem  suited.  But 
the  Himalayas,  enjoying  a  temperate  climate  and 
a  Suiopean-like  vegetation,  have  also  abundant 
aad  eaeellent  pasturage.  During  the  rainy  season, 
when  the  temperature  is  moist  but  equable,  the 
Himalayas  have  many  grasses  resembling  those  in 
the  plains.  These  are  associated  with  others  be- 
lonffing  to  European  genera,  which  are  able  to 
wimand  the  winter^  eold ;  sp  that  tbrooghout 


the  year,  nearly,  there  is  abundant  pastaiaga  in 
the  neiglibourhoodof  the  Himalayan  TiUages.  Of 
this  the  inhabitants  avail  themselves,  by  driving 
their  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  goats  and  ox 
sheep  to  different  ranges  and  elevations,  accord- 
ing to  the  season  of  the  year.  The  sward  upon 
these  mountains  is  short  and  thick,  and  very 
closely  resembles  that  which  is  met  with  on  the 
mountains  of  Scotland  and  Wales.  Dr.  Royle, 
in  his  Illustrations  of  the  Botany  of  .the  Himalayan 
Mountains,  has  mentioned  that  these  grasses  be- 
long to  such  genera  as  agrostis,  fox-tail  grass, 
cat*s-tail,  meadow  grass,  fescue,  eookWood,  bent 
grass,  oat  grass,  and  others. 

Guinea  Grass  has  been  cultivated  in  India  and 
Ceylon.  When  well  manured  and  kept  dear  of 
weeds,  it  grows  most  luxuriantly,  and  adnoits  of 
being  cut  every  six  weeks  or  two  months.  A 
small  patch  near  Colombo,  which^  beginning 
with  about  three-quarters  of  an  acre,  gradually 
extended  to  above  an  acre  and  a  half,  for  aeven 
or  eight  years  supplied  three  or  four  milch  eows 
and  from  five  to  seven  horses  continually  with  all 
the  grass  required  for  their  consumption,  and 
latterly  left  a  surplus,  which  was  dried  for  bed- 
ding and  hay.  When  first  planted  it  frequently 
attains  a  height  of  even  nine  feet;  and  a  stalk 
taken  promiscuously  from  a  small  patch  planted 
about  the  ^ear  1857  in  Combaconum,  measured 
10  feet  4^  mches  in  length ;  but  when  cut  two  or 
three  times  it  grows  thicker,  but  not  so  high.  It 
is  exceedingly  excellent  feeding  for  hoiMS  and 
cattle,  and  is  generally  preferred  by  them  to  the 
ordinary  country  grass,  though  horses  which  are 
hard  worked  seem  to  prefer  the  Cynodon  daotylon 
grass  roots  supplied  bv  the  grass-cutters. 

Sogar  is  a  product  of  one  of  the  grasses.  It  exists 
in  great  quantities  in  the  sugar-cane  (Saooharum 
officinarnm),  and  species  of  ssoohamm  are  valued 
in  India  for  rope -making  and  thatching.  The 
boatmen  of  the  Indus  universally  employ  the 
moonja  (probably  Sacoharum  moonja)  as  a  tow- 
ing-rope and  for  the  rigging  of  their  vessels,  in  all 
places  above  Sukkur,  two-inch  ropes,  often  fifty 
fathoms  in  length,  made  of  moonja  fibres,  being 
sufficient  for  dragging  their  largest  or  1200*maimd 
boats  up  the  Indus,  against  the  full  force  of  the 
stream.  The  rope  is  also  light,  so  advaatageoua 
for  rigging,  ana  bears  withoat  injuiy  alternate 
exposure  to  wet  and  to  subsequent  dzyug,— both 
qualities  being  essential  for  a  tow-rope.  The 
upper  leaves,  about  a  foot  or  so  in  length,  are 
preferred,  are  collected  into  bundles,  and  kept  for 
use. 

The  moonja  of  Hindustan  (Sacduuum  moQnja> 
is  collected  after  the  rainy  season  and  kept  for  lise, 
as  it  is  employed  in  tying  up  their  oattfe  at  m'ght 
and  for  ropes  for  their  Persian  wheels.  It  is  said 
also  to  be  one  of  the  grasses  employed  for  making 
tow-ropes  by  the  boatmen  about  Benares.  The 
shur  or  sara  of  Bengal  (Saoeharum  sara),  or  the 
pen-reed  grass,  is  employed  by  the  boatmen  about 
Allahabad  and  Mirzapore,  and  esteemed  as  a  tow* 
line  for  its  strength  and  durability, '  even  wkca 
exposed  to  the  action  of  water.  It  is  said  to  be 
beaten  into  a  rude  fibre,  and  then  twisted  into  a  rope. 
The  sacred  grsss  of  the  Hindus,  the  dab  or  kooAia 
of  the  Brahmans  (Poa  cynosnroides),  is  slso  aade 
into  rope  in  N.W.  India. 

Sereral  indigenous  grasses  sre  employed  lor 
making  maiSy  badDetSy  topes,  saeks,  nelSy  and  sails. 
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Species  of  the  bamboo  are  numeioiis,  and  the 
iniuibitaotB  nee  them  for  all  the  purposes  to  which 
ia  Europe  wood  is  applied,  and  to  many  of  those 
for  whidi  the  metals  are  utQized. 

Cloeelj  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  pas- 
ture grasses  is  that  of  providiDg  green  food  for 
horeefl,  camels,  and  elephants,  and  one  to  which 
little  attention  has  been  paid,  though  the  supply 
baa  much  diminished  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
towns  and  large  stations.  To  this  Dr.  Wallich 
called  attention  in  his  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1832,  stating 
that  for  any  number  of  animala,  either  for  con- 
Tevance  or  for  consumption,  any  quantity  of  food 
luight  be  produced  in  the  utmost  possible  abund- 
ance in  India,  but  saggeated  that  a  more  ready 
and  plentiful  supply  of  food  for  elephants  and 
camels  should  be  provided,  by  planting  those  trees 
(Bach  aa  particular  Indian  fig-treea)  which  form 
the  staff  of  life  for  them,  and  which  are  extremely 
easily  cultivated.  In  the  Madras  Presidency, 
conadeiable  exertions  were  made  about  the  year 
1796,  in  everywhere  planting  what  was  called  the 
bastard  cedar  (Guazuma  ulmifolia)  as  green  food 
for  cattle  (Royle*B  Productive  Resources  CKf  India). 
Tbe  need  for  care  on  this  point  increases  with  the 
extending  cultivation ;  rye-grasa  and  clover  grow 
well  in  upland  diatijcta  in  India,  and  when  sown 
freah  have  been  found  to  answer  admirably  on 
the  Shevaroy,  Pulney,  Baba-Booden,  and  Neil- 
gbeny  hills.  In  Gujerat,  the  cultivators  feed  their 
cattle  on  the  sweet  stalks  of  the  joari  and  bajra. 

The  PiangoB   hay  plant  graas  of  Tibet  was 
foand  by  Mr.  Moorcroft  to  l^  employed  both  as 
winter  fodder  for  sheep  and  goats,  and  frequently 
for  neat  cattle.     Writing  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Draz,  he  described  the  plant  aa  producing  fatness 
in  a  space  of  time  singularly  short,  and  likewise  as 
being  destructive  to  the  river  fluke ;  he  therefore 
JQ^tly  concluded  that  it  would  be  an  invaluable 
acqaisition  to  any  country.     When  once  in  the 
poeaemon  of  the  ground,  for  which  the  prepara- 
tion is  easy,  it  requires  no  subsequent  plougning, 
weeding,  manuring,  or  other  operation,  save  that 
of  cQiting  and  of  converting  the  foliage  into  hay. 
Though  abundaiat  in  various  directions,  the  Ejiah- 
mirians  do  not  esteem  it  of  any  value,  and  Dr. 
Falconer  is  of  opinion  that  its  importanoe  had 
been  much  over-estimated,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  the  only  food  in  many  of  the  bleak  and 
barren  tracts  of  Tibet    In  Kashmir,  where,  far 
from  a  deficiency  of  herbage,  there  ia  actually  a 
aaperabondance  of  pasture  grassea,  it  ia  neceesuily 
much  leas  eateeviea.    The  Prangos  will  therefore 
most  probably  be  a  valuable  acquisition  only  in 
ooontries  devmd  of  good  natural  pasturage,  and  of 
which  the  climate  ia  favourable  to  its  growth. — 
^.  C2eoiom*j  GroMtfet;  Moorcroft,  TV.  pu  179; 
R^U,  Fro.  Res.;  Rotfl^  Ind.  Fibres;  Schauw  in 
/anejoa'j  Edinbur^  Philoiophieal  JourwUt  April 
1825 ;  5jpry*j  Suggestions. 

PAKIGUENOIbN Y  LEWAY,  in  Corle  Pattoo 
ui  Ceyktt;  a  bed  of  salt  f onned  OH  it  by  an  iuroiwl 
of  theooeao. 

PANICKIQA,  elopbant  hunteiB  at  Eraoor,  in 
Ceylon,  who  snare  them  with  a  noosed  rope.  They 
ire  Muhammadana — TennanU 

PANICUM,  the  millet  genua  of  gramea  of  the 
Older  of  Panicacee.  Speeiea  of  the  genera  Era- 
poatris,  PanienB»  Fennisetnm,  Poa,  Rotbolla, 
SMckaniB,  awl  YiUa  an  the  grMes  ot  the  Doab. 


The  seeds  of  Paoicum  Italicum,  miliaeeum,  miliare, 
and  sanguinale  are  used  as  food  for  man.  Cattle 
are  fond  of  P.  commutatum,  helopus,  jumentosumi 
and  setigerum,  as  grasses.  The  genus  contains  a 
very  large  number  of  species,  which  abound  in  the 
hot  parts  of  the  world,  and  a  few  extend  to  higher 
latitudes  and  ascend  the  cool  mountains  of  hot 
countries.  They  are  valuable  as  pasture  grasses, 
and  for  their  seeds,  which  form  a  large  portion  of 
the  food  of  the  poorer  classes  of  many  nations. 
Some  of  the  species  of  Panicum  of  the  Brazils  are 
of  ^gantic  stature,  and  yet  tender  and  delicate  in 
their  herbage.  The  Coapira  de  Angola  of  Brazil 
grows  6  or  7  feet  high,  and  other  equally  gigantic 
species  constitute  the  field  crops  on  the  banks  of 
the  Amazon;  while  P.  iumentosum,  or  Guinea 
grass,  forms  the  most  vwuable  pasture  for  cattle 
in  Jamaica. 

Panicum  brizanthum,  Hocksietter,  from  Abys* 
sinia  to  Nepal,  a  large-grained  perennial  miUet 
grass. 

Panicum  commutatum,  Nees, 
Panioum  ciliare,  Boxb.        I  Ohaogali  gaddi,     •     TiL. 
Makur-jalee,.    .    .  Hind.  |  Ohenggali  gaddi,   •       „ 

Cattle  are  very  fond  of  this  grass. 

Panicum  oompositum,  Linn.,  of  S.  Asia,  E. 
Australia,  Polynesia,  and  New  Zealand,  a  soft- 
bladed  prolific  grass,  valuable  for  forest  ground. 

Panicum  flavidum,  Eetz. 
P.  bresoides,  Boacb.  |  Burti  .    .  of  the  DXKHAK. 

Cattle  are  fond  of  it. 
Panicum  frtmientaceum,  Roxh, 


Shama,  ....  BiNG. 
Kathlee, ....  Dkkh. 
Sanwa,  Bajri,  •  •  HiliD. 
Damra-ahama, .    •      „ 


Soak,  ....  Kamoila. 
Phyamaka,  .  .  .  Sansk. 
Saou,  Shamoola,  .  Sikd. 
Bonta  ahama,  .    .    .  Tel. 

A  wholesome  and  nourishing  grain  used  by  the 
poorer  classes.  There  are  several  varieties  of  it, 
which  yield  from  50  to  60  fold ;  it  delights  in  a 
light,  tolerably  dry,  rich  soil;  the  same  ground 
yields  two  crops  between  the  first  of  the  rains  ia 
June— July  and  the  end  of  January,  in  the  Oiroars, 
but  only  one  crop  in  the  Northern  Provinces. 

Panicum  helopos,  Trin, 
P.  hirantam,  Kon,  Oplismenug  hirautiis,  5e^ 

P.  Konigii,  <S^.  Jalgantea,  «    •    •    pKHQ. 

Cattle  are  very  fond  of  it 

Panicum  Italicum,  Linn.,  Italian  millet. 
Setaria  ItaUoa,  Beauv.        |  Pennisetom  Italioimi,  B.  JL 


Shall,  Pingi, .  .  .  Kash. 
Tenna,  Navaria?  Malbal, 
Arzun,  Gal,  .  .  .  Pkrs, 
Prayingu,  Ktingu,  Sansk. 
Kerang,  Kora-kang,  SiND. 
Tanahal,  .  .  .  SiKOH. 
Kiuht,  Shak,  of  Sdtlu. 
Tennay,  Kora,  Tam.,  Txl. 


Dokhn,  ....  Abab. 
Kangni,  Kunja,  Bknq.,Hd. 
Navan^, ....  Can. 
Salan,  iLauni,  Shalu,  Chen. 

RaUa, DuKB. 

Kang,  Kora  kang, .  GUJ. 
Kora,  Kala-kangni,  Hnro. 
Ohinrr,  Kher,    .  Jhiluk. 

This  millet  is  grown  in  India  and  Europe.  Seeds 
small,  roundish,  straw-coloured ;  pericarp  brittle, 
with  a  round  and  partially  pellucid  grain,  alimen- 
tary. The  grain  is  prized  by  the  natives  of  India, 
who  make  c&ea  of  it  and  also  prepare  it  a^  porridge. 
For  the  purposes  of  paatry  it  is  verv  little  infenor 
to  wheat,  and  when  boiled  with  milk,  forms  a  light 
and  pleasant  meal  for  invalids.  It  is  grown  in 
abunaance  in  the  southern  part  of  Europe,  ^<* 
ticularly  in  Portugal,  where  it  is  termed  Mitho 
Painco.  It  is  rarely  grown  in  the  Panjab  plains, 
but  is  commonly  Qi^tivated  in  the  Himalaya, 
occasionally  up  to  6500  feet. 

Paoiowii  junmlOBum,  P^ra,  the  Guinea  gnJHk 
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has  been  caltivated  to  a  small  extent  in  India  and 
Ceylon.  When  well  manured  and  kept  clear  of 
weeds,  it  grows  luxuriantly,  and  admits  of  being 
cut  every  six  weeks  or  two  months.  A  small 
patch  near  Colombo,  which,  beginning  with 
about  three-quarters  of  an  aero,  was  gradually 
extended' to  about  an  acre  and  a  half,  for  seven  or 
eight  years  supplied  three  or  four  milch  cows  and 
from  five  to  seven  horses  continually  with  all  the 
grass  required  for  their  consumption,  and  latterly 
left  a  surplus,  which  was  dried  for  bedding  and 
hay.  When  first  planted  it  frequently  attains  a 
height  of  even  9  feet;  and  a  stalk  taken  promiscu- 
ously from  a  small  patch  planted  in  Combaconum 
measured  10  feet  4i  inches  in  length ;  but  when 
cut  two  or  three  times  it  grows  thicker,  and  not 
so  high.  It  is  excellent  Ceding  for  horses  and 
cattle,  and  is  generally  preferred  by  them  to  the 
ordinary  country  grass,  though  horses  which  are 
hard  worked  seem  to  prefer  the  dry  grass  roots  of 
theCynodon  dactylon  supplied  by  the  grass-cutters. 
It  should  not  be  given  to  cattle  fresh,  but  the 
supply  for  one  day  should  be  cut  the  day  previous, 
and  it  should  not  be  cut  too  close  to  the  ground, 
but  the  stalk  ought  to  be  left  7  to  9  inches  high. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  move  the  ground  between  the 
roots  every  time  the  grass  is  cut,  and  the  ground 
should  be  heavily  manured  after  every  three  or 
four  cuttings.  It  is  very  hardy,  and  may  be  easily 
propagated.  It  requires  abundant  moisture,  but 
will  not  live  in  a  soil  which  is  at  all  marshy.  It 
answers  best  planted  in  small  tufts  1  foot  9  inches 
to  2  feet  apart,  which  rapidly  spread  into  stools 
from  6  inches  to  1  foot  in  diameter. ' 

« 

Panicum  miUaceum,  Willde.,  common  millet. 

Cheena, .'  .  Beno.,  Hind. 
Chamy,  Navonay, .  Can. 
Anne,  Cheenee,   Chbnab. 

Salan, „ 

Shu, Chin. 

Waree,  Shamakh,    DUEH. 

Kegros, Gb. 

Savee,Cheena-waii,  Hind. 
CheenwE,     •    .    .  Kash. 

This  is  a  well-known  millet, cultivated  in  the  south 
of  Europe  and  in  tropical  countries.  There  are 
two  varieties,  one  brown,  the  other  yellow  coloured. 
In  the  south  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  India,  it  forms 
a  portion  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the 
latter  country  it  is  cultivated  in  the  cold  weather 
with  wheat  and  barley,  and  it  is  the  only  one  of 
the  small  grains  that  is  so  grown  at  the  cold 
season  of  the  year.  It  is  imported  into  Britain 
from  Salonica  and  Kaffa,  for  feeding  cage-birds 
and  poultry :  when  husked,  it  is  used  as  food  in 
pudcungs.  In  the  Sutlej  valley,  between  Rampur 
and  Sungnam,  it  grows  at  an  elevation  of  6000  to 
9000  feet.  In  the  middle  regions  it  is  one  of  the 
chief  crops. 

Panicum  miliare.  Lam. 

KuDgoo,     •    .    .    Hind.  |  Nella-Bhama,  .    .    .  Tsl. 
Kntkee  .    .     of  Multan.  |  Shamaloo,  .    .    .    .    „ 

This  is  cultivated  in  Europe  and  S.  Asia;  seeds 
oval,  slightly  compressed,  brilliant,  about  a  line  in 
length.  In  India  generally  cultivated  on  an  elevated 
rich  soil ;  the  seed  is  one  of  the  sorts  of  dry  or  small 
grain  which  forms  an  article  of  diet  of  the  Hindus 
who  inhabit  the  higher  lands,  and  cattle  are  fond 
of  the  straw.  Alnnentary,  but  the  pericarp  is 
with  difficoltT  separated  from  the  gram ;  chiefly 
naed  in  a  kind  of  gmel  or  booiDie.    Does  not 


TMdze    '.     .    ofLADAKH. 

Arzan,  ....  Psas. 
Shamaka,  .  .  .Sansk. 
Unoo,  Yeehib  heda,  „ 
Bad  ...  of  Sutlej. 
Varugu,  Wargoo,  ,  Tam. 
Varaga,  Yaragalu,  .  Tel. 
Samaln,  .... 


*> 


appear  to  be  common  in  the  Panjab,  bat  Edge- 
worth  mentions  it  at  Multan. 

Panicum'semivertidllatum,  Rott,^  Lupta,  Hind. 
This  grain  is  inferior  to  several  of  those  hitherto 
mentioned,  and  is  eaten  by  the  poor  people  in  the 
districts  in  which  it  is  cultivated,  such  as  Coim- 
batore  and  other  dry  grain  countries. 

Panicum  setigerum,  Retz^  Bura  galgantee,  Hind. 
Cattle  are  fond  of  it 

Panicum  spectabile.  Indigenous  to  Adelaide, 
Australia:  grows  luxuriantly  in  dry  and  stony 

E laces,  is  i3oth  sweet  and  succulent,  readily  eaten 
y  cattle,  and  therefore  well  worthy  of  introduc- 
tion into  India. — Ainslie;  CUghorrCt  Panj.  Rep.  ; 
Mr.  Caldwell,  in  Ittteris;  O^Sh.;  Spry^s  Suggest 
tions;  Stewart's  Panjab  Plants. 

PANIGRAHANA.  Sansk.  Hindu  marriage ; 
part  of  the  ceremony  consisting  of  the  bridegroom 
taking  the  bride's  hand. 

PANINI,  a  Sanskrit  grammarian  who  founded 
the  present  system  of  Sanskrit.  He  is  the  most 
celebrated  of  those  grammarians  whose  sutras 
have  come  down  to  us,  though  he  himself  mentions 
many  who  preceded  him.  According  to  Bunaen 
(iii.  p.  565)  and  Bohtlink,  he  lived  B.C.  350,  but 
Bowson  names  the  6th  or  4th  century  B.a,  and 
Grarrett  says  no  time  more  definite  can  be  fixed 
than  prior  to  the  era  of  Sakya  (B.C.  543) ;  while 
Web^  thinks  that  he  lived  after  the  date  named 
by  Bunsen.  Mr.  Garrett  says  that  Panioi 
was  a  native  of  the  village  of  Salatnra,  N.W. 
of  Attock,  in  the  conntry  of  Gandhara,  from 
which  he  is  sometimes  called  Salaturiya.  He  is 
described  as  a  descendant  of  Panin  and  grandson 
of  Devala ;  his  mother's  name  was  Dakshi,  and  he 
bears  the  metronymic  of  Daksheya.  His  grammar 
consists  of  eight  Adhyaya  or  books,  each  com- 
prising four  Pada  or  chapters,  each  chapter  con- 
taining a  nnmber  of  sutra  or  aphoristic  rules. 
The  sutra  amount  on  the  whole  to  3996.  The 
rules  of  Panini  were  criticised  and  completed  by 
Katyayana,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  teacher 
and  contemporary  of  Patanjali,  who  again  criti- 
cised Katyayana.  These  three  autiion  are  the 
grammarians  of  India,  and  in  literary  merit  their 
works  excel  all  the  grammatical  productions  of 
other  nations. 

The  grammar  is  called  Paniniyam.  It  is  the 
standard  authority  on  Sanskrit  grammar,  and  it  is 
the  most  original  of  all  the  productions  of  the 
Hindu  mind.  It  is  in  the  form  of  sutras.  It  stands 
supreme  among  the  gramman  of  the  worid,  aUke 
for  its  precision  of  statement  and  for  its  thorough 
analysis  of  the  roots  of  the  language  and  of  the 
formative  principles  of  words.  By  employing  an 
algebraic  terminology,  it  attains  a  sharp  succinct- 
ness unrivalled  in  brevity,  but  at  times  enigmatical. 
It  arranges,  in  logical  harmony,  the  whole  pheno- 
mena which  the  Sanskrit  language  presents,  and 
stands  forth  as  one  of  the  most  splendid  achieve- 
ments of  human  invention  and  industry. — Gar^ 
rett ;  Dowson ;  Bunsen,  iii  p.  565 ;  Imp.  Oaz. 

PANIONIUM,  says  Herodotus,  is  a  sacied  plaoe 
on  Mycale,  situate  towards  the  north,  which,  by 
the  universal  consent  of  the  lonians,  is  consecrated 
to  the  Heliconian  Neptune.  Myoale  is  a  promon- 
tory projecting  itself  towards  Samoa.  On  this 
mountain  the  lonians  assemble  from  their  different 
cities  to  celebrate  the  Pianionia.  A  bull  was 
usually  offered  in  sacrifloe  to  Neptune,  and  if  he 
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bellowed  daring  the  performanoe  of  the  rite,  it 
ns  lecoonted  an  auspicious  omen,  as  such  a 
Dood,  resemhling  the  roaring  of  the  sea,  was  held 
to  be  pvticalarly  acceptable  to  the  ocean  king. — 
Milner'n  Seven  Churches  o/A$ia,  pp.  76,  77. 
PANIPAT,  an  ancient  town  in  lat  29**  23'  N., 
kog.  77°  1'  lO*  E.,  in  the  Kumool  district  of  the 
Pujab,  53  miles  N.W.  from  Dehli,  with  a  popula- 
QCQ  in  1868  of  25,276.    It  has  been  supposed  by 
some  to  be  one  site  on  which  the  Kuru  and  Pandu 
chids  contended  about  1300  years  before  the  Chris- 
tt&  eza,  and  it  has  repeatedly  since  then  been 
made  the  battle-field  on  which  contests  have  been 
beld  for  supremacy  over  India.     The  emperor 
Bftbo*,  in  his  fifth  and  last  expedition  into  India, 
y  an  anny  of  12,000  men  from  Kabul ;  he  en- 
eonntered  and  completely  defeated  the  emperor 
Ibiahim  Khui,  Lodi,  at  Panipat,  20th  April  1526 ; 
and  in  May,  Dehli  yielded  to  lum  without  resist- 
aoce,  and  he  soon  after  reduced  to  his  power  all 
tbe  provinoes  of  the  empire.    The  emperor  Akbar, 
gnuodson  of  Baber  and  son  of  Humayun,  had  to 
defend  his  claim  to  India  against  Hemu,  the  Hindu 
Keneral  of  Sultan  AdilL    Hemu,  on  the  death  of 
Homjrun,  advanced  with  100,000  men  against 
Akhar,  who,  at  Panipat,  met  Hemu,  completely 
defeated  him,  and  took  him  prisoner ;  and,  while 
Ueeding  from  his  wounds  in  Akbar^s  tent,  Bahram 
Kban  struck  off  the  ci^tive^s  head,  5th  Nov.  1556. 
T^e  next  decisive  battle  here  was  fought  6th  Jan. 
1'61,  when  Ahmad,  the  AbdaUa,  king  of  Kabul, 
inflicted  a  crashing  blow  on  the  Mahrattas,  which 
°>directly  cleared  the  way  for  the  establishment  of 
British  supremacy.   The  Mahratta  power  was  then 
>t  its  zeniUL  Their  frontier  extended  on  the  north 
to  tile  Indus  and  the  Himalaya,  and  on  the  south 
Bear!/  to  ihe|extremity  of  the  Peninsula ;  all  the 
t«rntoiy  within  those  limits  that  was  not  their 
ovn  pud  tribute.  They  had  a  well-paid  and  well- 
dudplined  army  of  cavalry,  with    10,000  dis- 
ciplined infantry,  and  a  good  train  of  artillery. 
%oba,  brother  of  the  ruling  peshwa,  was  com- 
osndbg  their  forces  in  the  Nortn-West  Provinces, 
ud  in  1758  he  occupied  the  whole  of  the  Paniab. 
^t  in  the  year  1759,  Ahmad  Shah  retumea  to 
HiodnstBa,  and  fell  on  and  almost  destroyed  the 
detached  force  of  Dataji  Sindia,  and  the  force 
Bnder  Molhar  Rao   Hofkar  was  overtaken  and 
xviy  destroyed  by  a  body  of  Ahmad's  army. 
IVese  failures  led  to  Bagoba  resigning  the  com- 
nud  to  Sedasheo  Rao,  Bhao,  a  cousin  of  Balaji 
Kao,  Peshwm.    The  Bhao  was  naturally  haughty 
^  overbearing,  proud  of  the  new  greatness  of 
^family,  and  puffed  up  by  recent  success  into  an 
iiTerweening  confidence  in  his  own  abilities  both 
li  a  soldier  and  a  statesman.    He  came  to  the 


Ahmad  Shah  was  forming  alliances  with  Najib- 
ud-Dowlah  and  the  Rohillas,  and  with  Shuja-ud- 
Dowlahy  viceroy  of  Oudh.  Ahmad  Shah  remained 
encamped  at  Anupshahr,  on  the  frontiers  of  Oudh, 
till  near  the  close  of  the  rainy  season  of  1760« 
when  he  set  out  for  Dehli,  and,  between  fording 
and  swimming,  crossed  the  Jumna  near  Cunjpura 
j[25th  October  1760),  which  made  so  great  an 
impression  on  the  Mahrattas,  that  they  hiMtily  re- 
moved to  Panipat,  where  Uiey  threw  up  works 
round  th.eir  camp,  encompassed  bv  a  broad  and 
deep  ditch,  and  protected  by  their  numerous 
artillery.  The  numbers  in  the  two  armies  are 
not  accurately  known.  The  Bhao^s  force  seems  to 
have  consisted  of  50,000  cavalry  in  reffular  pay, 
with  at  least  15,000  predatory  Mahratta  horse,  and 
15,000  infantry,  of  whom  9000  were  disciplined 
sepoys  under  Ibrahim  Khan  Gardi,  a  Mnhamroa- 
dan  deserter  from  the  French  service.  He  had 
200  guns,  with  numerous  wall  pieces,  and  a  great 
supply  of  rockets,  which  was  a  favourite  weapon 
of  the  Mahrattas.  These  troops,  with  their 
numerous  followers,  made  the  numbers  within 
his  lines  amount  to  800,000  men.  Ahmad  Shah 
had  about  40,000  Afghans  and  Persians,  13,000 
Indian  horse,  and  a  force  of  Indian  infantry 
estimated  at  38,000,  partly  Rohilk,  but  the  great 
majority  a  rabble  of  foot- soldiers.  He  had  also 
about  30  pieces  of  cannon  of  different  calibres, 
chiefly  belonging  to  his  Indian  allieS|  and  a 
number  of  wall  pieces.  Ahmad  Shah  also  en* 
camped  and  threw  up  lines  round  his  army. 
Govind  Rao  Bundela  appeared  in  the  rear  of  the 
Daurani  camp  with  10,000  or  12,000  horse,  which 
spread  over  the  country  in  the  Mahratta  manner 
so  as  to  intercept  all  supplies.  But  Attai  Khan, 
the  grand  vizir^s  nepheV,  made  a  march  of  sixty 
miles,  surprised  Govind  Rao's  camp  about  day- 
break, ana  completely  destroyed  his  force,  Govind 
Rao  himself  falling  in  the  action.  And  now  the 
Mahrattas  began  to  feel  the  severest  want,  having 
entirely  eaten  up  and  consumed  the  town  of 
Panipat,  which  was  within  their  lines.  For  two 
months  there  were  skirmishes,  and  the  Mahrattas 
thrice  made  attacks  on  the  Daurani  lines.  Ahmad 
Shah  had  pitched  a  small  red  tent  in  front  of  his 
entrenchment,  to  which  he  repaired  every  morn- 
ing. He  was  on  horseback  the  whole  day,  visit- 
ing his  posts,  reconnoitring,  and  never  rode  less 
than  fifty  or  sixty  miles  a  day.  At  night  he  placed 
a  picket  of  5000  horse  as  near  as  he  could  to  the 
enemy,  while  other  parties  went  the  round  of  the 
whole  encampment.  In  the  Mahratta  camp  the 
distress  for  supplies  became  intense.  They  sent 
foraging  party,  with  innumerable  camp 
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followers,  to  endeavour  to  bring  in  some  relief ; 
*^of  India  accompanied  by  Wiswas  Rao,  the  |  but  the  helpless  crowd  was  discovered  by  the 
P^wa*8  youthful  son  and  heir-apparent,  and  by  j  Daurani  force,  and  slaughtered  in  prodigious 
^  the  great  Mahratta  and  Brahman  chiefs  with-  i  numbers.  On  this  the  chiefs  and  soldiers  sur- 
'5  exception.  Whatever  the  nation  possessed,  rounded  the  Bhao's  tent  in  a  body,  and  urged  that 
ci^ol  power  or  magnificence,  was  brought  forth  it  was  better  to  run  any  risk  in  the  field  than  to 
■■'"*'       --       •-.  --  perish  in  misery.    The  Bhao  agreed  to  their  wisli 

for  battle ;  they  all  partook  of  the  betel-leaf,  and 
swore  to  fight  to  the  last,  and  orders  were  given 
to  make,  the  attack  the  next  morning  before  day- 
break. Eariy  in  the  momine  the  Daurani  spies 
brought  intelligence  that  we  Mahrattas  were 
gettmg  under  arms,  and  Ahmad  was  roused.  He 
soon  appeared  on  horseback,  and  ordered  out  hia 
own  troops,  himself  advancing  till  he  saw  the 
Mahratta  army  coming  on  slowly  and  regularly, 

lis  H 


^  give  waght  .to  Sedasheo  Rao,  Bhao.^  Many 
^•^pQt  detschroents  were  sent  to  join  him  as  he 
niTttoed,  and  Soraj  Mull  is  said  to  have  reinforced 
lun  vith  a  body  of  80,000  Jat.  The  -Daurani 
^  lad  been  many  months  in  India^  and  were 
ocnpying  Dddi  with  a  small  garrison.  Sedasheo 
fiao  took  this  city  and  ita  citadel  with  litUe  diffi- 
^,  ind  be  plundered  whatever  of  value  the 
Penb&s  nd  Affffaans  had  left.  Whilst  the 
^ntttM  vers  achmciiig  and  occupying  Dehli, 
TOL.  in. 
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with  their  artilleTy  in  front.  Ahmad  Shah  drew 
up  his  army  opposite,  and  himself  took  post  at 
his  little  red  tent,  which  waa  now  in  rear  of  his 
line.  The  artillery  was  not  much  employed  by 
the  MuhammadAus,  and  the  practice  of  the 
Mahrattas  was  inefficient.  The  actual  engagement 
was  begun  by  Ibrahim  Khan  Qardi,  who  ordered 
bis  battalions  to  charge  with  the  bayonet  Their 
attack  fell  on  the  Rohillas,  who  were  broken  with 
prodigious  slaughter.  Their  defeat  exposed  the 
right  of  the  grand  yizir.  who  commanded  the 
centre  of  the  Daurani  Ime,  and  who  was  now 
charged  by  the  Bhao  and  Wiswas  Kao  with  the 
flower  of  the  Mahratta  army.  In  this  charge,  Attai 
Khan,  the  vizir^s  nephew,  was  killed  by  his  side, 
and  the  Daurani  troops  were  forced  to  give 
ground,  but  he  himself  dismounted,  and,  with  the 
few  that  were  near  him,  determined  to  die  at  his 
post.  As  the  din  of  battle  suddenly  ceased,  Casi 
Kao  was  sent  by  8huja-ud-I>owlah  to  inquire  the 
cause.  Casi  Rao  found  the  yizir  on  foot  in  full 
armour  in  an  agony  of  rage,  reproaching  his 
troops  for  quitting  him,  and  endeavouring  to  re- 
form his  ranks.  Ride  to  Shuja-nd-Dowlah,  said 
he  to  Casi  Rao,  and  tell  him  if  he  does  not  support 
me  immediately  I  must  perish.  But  Shuja-ud- 
Dowlah,  though  he  kept  his  ground,  did  not 
venture  to  take  part  in  the  action.  Ahmad  Shah 
had  obserred  these  transactions,  and  ordered  up  a 
reserre  to  support  the  yizir.  The  advantage  re- 
mained with  the  Mahrattas  until  Ahmad,  after 
rallying  the  fugitives,  and  ordering  all  who  re- 
fused to  return  to  be  cut  down,  gave  orders  for 
an  advance  of  his  own  line,  and  at  the  same  time 
directed  a  division  on  his  left  to  wheel  up  and 
take  the  Mahrattas  in  flank.  This  manoeuvre  was 
decisive  ;  for  though  t&e  doeest  combat  was 
raging  in  the  centre  where  the  Bhao  and  Wiswas 
Rao  were  engaged  on  horseback,  and  where  they 
fought  on  both  sides  with  spears,  swords,  battle- 
axes,  and  even  daggers,  yet  *  all  at  once,  as  if  by 
enchantment,  the  whole  Mahratta  army  turned 
their  backs,  and  fled  at  full  speed,  leaving  the 
fleld  of  battle  covered  with  heaps  of  dead.'  The 
victors  pursued  in  every  direction  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  with  the  utmost  fury,  and,  as  they 
gave  no  quarter,  the  slaughter  was  immense.  A 
large  portion  of  those  who  escaped  the  Daurani 
arms  were  cut  off  by  the  peasants,  and  great 
numbers  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Daurani 
were  massacred  in  cold  blood.  Ahmad  Shah, 
instigated  by  Kajib  -  ud  -  Dowlah,  ordered  a 
seardi  for  Jancoji  Sindia,  who  had  been  con- 
cealed by  a  Daurani  chief,  and  was  made  away 
with  to  avoid  detection.  He  also  compelled 
Shuja-ud-Dowlah  to  deliver  up  Ibrahim  Khan 
Gardi,  sent  for  him  into  his  presence  to  reproach 
him,  and  then  gave  him  over  to  the  grand  vizir 
to  be  confined,  but  he  died  of  his  wounds  withm 
a  week.  The  body  of  Wiswas  Rao  was  found, 
and  a  headless  trunk,  supposed  to  be  that  of  the 
Bhao.  The  whole  number  of  the  slain  is  said  to 
have  amounted  to  near  200,000.  Almost  all  the 
great  Mahratta  chiefs  were  killed  or  wounded, 
etcept  those  who  had  been  left  with  a  force  at 
Dehfl,  and  Mulhar  Rao  Hblkar,  who  was  accused 
of  haying  early  left  the  field.  Madhaji  Sindia  was 
permanenUy  lamed,  and  Nana  Famavis  naivowly 
escaped  by  flight.  The  battle  was  fought  on  the 
6th  January  1761  (Jamadi-us-8ani,  A.H.  1174). 
Oriel  tand  despondency  f^ll  on  all  the  Mahratta  | 


nation.  The  wreck  of  the  army  retired  south 
of  the  Nerbadda,  evacuating  almost  all  their 
acquisitions  in  Hindustan.  The  Peshwa  Balaji 
Rao  retreated  slowly  to  Poona,  where  he  died  in 
a  temple  that  he  had  erected.  From  that  time  the 
power  of  the  Brahman  peehwas  never  rallied,  but 
was  re-transferred  to  the  Mahratta  chiefs  of  the 
houses  of  Sindia  of  Gwalior,  Holkar  of  Indore,  the 
Gaekwar  of  Baroda,  and  the  Bhonsla  rajas  of 
Nagpur. — Elphinstone's  Hist  of  India ;  CaL  Rev. 
Jan.  1871 ;  MalcohfCs  Cen.  India ;  WheeUr^s  Hist. 
of  India;  RenneWs  Memoir;  Asiatic  Researches. 

PANIR.  Hind.  Cheese.  Panir-gar,  a  cheese- 
maker.    Panir-maya,  rennet. 

PANIR  or  Panirbad.  Hind.  Withania 
coagulans,  called  Akri,  a  small  shrub  with  light- 
coloured  leathery  leaves,  which  is  common  west 
of  the  Indus  and  along  the  Salt  Range  (to  4500  ft.), 
and  occurs  in  the  Southern  Pan  jab,  generally  near 
houses  or  fields,  seldom  in  the  real  desert.  The 
Afghans  use  its  berries  for  curdling  milk  to  make 
cheese,  whence  its  Persian  name  Panirbad.  The 
seeds  are  considered  stomachic  about  Peshawar, 
and  they  probably  possess  anodyne  or  sedative 
properties.  In  home  practice  they  are  given  to 
children  for  colic,  are  used  in  veterinary  medicine, 
and  are  sold  in  most  bazars.  Honigberger  states 
that  the  bitter  leaves  of  this  plant  are  given  as  a 
febrifuge  by  the  Lohani. — Pmvell ;  Stewart. 

PAlU.  Pers.  Five  ;  the  five  fingers.  Panjab, 
with  the  Shiah  Muhammadans,  an  alam  or  stan- 
dard, the  extended  hand  carried  on  a  pole  in  the 
Maharram.  Panj-i-Mariam,  Cyclamen  Europseum. 
Panj  -  tan,  with  Muhammadans,  the  five  holy 
persons, — Mahomed,  AH,  Fatima,  Hasan,  Husain. 

PANJAB,  a  frontier  province  in  the  extreme 
N.W.  of  British  India,  lying  between  Ut  27*  89' 
and  35''  2'  N.,  and  long.  69^  85'  and  78*  35'  E. 
It  is  partly  British  territory,  comprising  the 
revenue  districts  of  Dehli,  Hissar,  Ambala, 
Jullundhur,  Amiitsar,  Lahore,  Rawal  Pindi, 
Multan,  the  Dehrajat,  and  Peshawur,  and  partly 
Native  States,  56  in  number,  in  feudatory  alliance, 
or  politically  connected  with  British  India.  The 
area  of  these  two  divisions  is  141,449  square 
miles,  with  a  gross  population  in  1881  of  22,712,120. 
British  DutrictB,  106,682  sq.  m.  Pop.  1881, 18,800,437 
Native  States,    .    85,807      „  „  8,861,683 

The  Imperial  Gazetteer  enumerates  the  Native 
States  for  1868  as  onder.  A  part  only  of  the 
Panjab  Census  Report  of  1881  has  been  reoeiyed 
up  to  the  time  (August  1888)  of  this  passing 
through  the  press : — 

Bq.  M.       Pop.    (  iq.lf. 

Kashmir  and  Keutbal  and 

Jammu, .  79,784  1,534,972  Ratesh,  . 
Patiftla,  .  5,412 1,586,000  Baghal,  . 
Jind(Jheeiid),985     190,475  Ba«hat,    . 


Pop. 


oSw 


Nabha, 
Bahawnl 
ur,   . 
amba, 
Pataudi, 
Lohara,    . 
Duiaaa,    • 
MalerKotU, 
Kalsia,     • 
Sirmur 

JNahan),     1,096 
Kahlur 

(BiUspnr),  448 
Basbahr,  .  3,320 
Iffindur 

(Nalagarh),    256 


804    226,155  JiiblMl, 

ynmhsinaiOi 
.15,000    500,000  Bhajji,     . 
.    3,216     130,000!Mailog,     . 


50 
285 
100 
164 
168 


20,990  Balsas, 
19,800  Dbami, 
27,000  Kuthar, 
91,650  Kunhiar, 
68,910  Kangal, 

Bija.    . 
90,000  Darktttf, 

Taroob, 
60,000  Bangri, 


116 
124 
M 
288 
90 
96 
48 
51 


20 

3 

13 

4 

8 

67 

16 


50,000 

22,000 

10,000 

40,000 

10,000 

19,000 

9,000 

6,000 

5«5O0 

4,000 

3,500 

800 

800 

700 

10,000 

700 


90,000  KaimrthAlJik    030    258,372 

AUndi,     .    1,000    145,939 

70,000|Saket,.     .      jgO      41,126 


Faridi:ot, . 


68,000 
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The  Panjab  proper,  the  country  of  the  Five 
Rivers,  was  conquered  by  the  British  from  the 
aaeeesBOfB  of  Raniit  8ingh.  By  a  treaty  with  that 
lOTereign  (tf  the  Panjab,  Kan  jit  Singh,  dated  26th 
April  1809.  he  undertook  not  to  make  or  allow 
way  encroachment  on  the  statefi  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Sutlej.  The  largest  of  these  were  Patiala, 
Jheend,  Nabha,  Ealsia,  Maler  Kotla,  and  Faridkot 

In  1838,  Ranjit  Singh  formed  one  of  the  triple 
alliance  with  the  British  and  Shah  Shuja,  but  he 
(iied  in  1839.  In  1840,  his  son  and  his  grandson 
l»«>th  died  by  violence,  to  be  succeeded  by  Sher 
Singh,  who  was  assassinated  in  1843,  after  which 
great  anarchy  prevailed,  which,  after  two  years  of 
dt-mlation,  terminated  in  an  invasion  of  the  E.I. 
ronipany*s  territory.  On  the  11th  December 
1845.  the  Sikh  army  crossed  the  river  Sutlej,  and 
marched  on  to  the  British  head  quarters  at  Moodkee, 
where,  18th  Dec,  an  engagement  ensued,  which 
lasted  from  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  until 
after  nightfall,  when  the  Sikhs  were  driven  from 
the  field.  Three  days  afterwards  they  renewed 
the  attack  at  Firozshah,  fought  till  the  close  of 
the  day  and  all  through  the  night,  and  were  only 
at  length  driven  back  after  a  frightful  sacrifice  of 
life  (21«t  and  22d  Dec).  But  scarcely  had  the 
Tictors  congratulated  each  other  on  their  success, 
when  a  fresh  Sikh  army  advanced,  and  the 
British  remained  masters  of  the  field  only  after 
ereat  exertions,  llie  Sikh  army  had  only  retired 
across  the  river,  and  they  renewed  the  strife  at 
AHwal  on  the  28th  January  1846,  where  they 
were  defeated  with  an  immense  loss  in  killed  ana 
wounded;  and  another  sanguinary  engagement 
on  the  10th  February  at  Solmu>n  terminated  this 
erentfol  war. 

l/)rd  Harding  acted  towards  the  Panjab  ruler 
with  moderation.  He  might  have  annexed  the 
entire  Panjab,  but  he  contented  himself  with 
taking  the  old  Sikh  provinces  S.E.  of  the  Sutlej, 
and  the  hill  country  lying  between  the  Beas  and 
the  Indus ;  and  his  successor,  Lord  Dalhousie,  had 
to  do  what  Lord  Harding  had  left  undone,  and  the 
Sikhs  were  defeated,  on  the  Chenab  at  the  dose 
of  1848 ;  at  Chillianwalla,  January  1849 ;  and  at 
Gujerat,  22d  February  1849.  The  entire  do- 
mmions  were  incorporated  with  those  of  British 
India  on  the  29th  March  1849,  and  on  the  Ist 
January  1869  the  territory  was  erected  into  a 
leparate  department  under  a  Lieutenant-Governor. 
The  Panjab  on  the  north  has  Kashmir  (Gash- 
mere)  and  the  hill  states  of  Swat  and  Buner ;  it 
is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  river  Jumna 
fJamuna),  the  Ncnrth  -  West  Provinces,  and  the 
Chinese  Em^nre ;  on  the  south  by  Sind,  the  river 
Satlej  (Satlaj),  and  Raiputana ;  and  on  the  west 
by  Baluchistan  and  independent  tribes  dwelling 
^ong  the  outer  face  of  the  north-west  Panjab 
frontier,  and  inhabiting  hills  as  under : — 

Adjoinug  the  frontier  of  Haiara  district,  HasanzaL 
Adjouung  frontier   of   Peahawur   distnct,    JadaOj 

BaiienraL    Swati,    Banizai,    Osman    Eheli,    Upper 

Mohmana. 
Adjoumig  frontier  of  Peahawur  and  Kohat  diatriota, 

Afridfi. 

A4ioixiing  froniipr  of  Kohat  diitiki,  Bnaoti,  Sepah^ 
^>nkai,  ZTmoabt  Afghan,  Tun. 

Adjoin^  frontier  of  Kohat  and  Dehra  lamafl  Khan 
wriets,  waribri. 

AdjoniBc  franti«r  of  Dchra  bmall  Khan  diatrioi, 
Soeotaoii  OriitcnDi,  Xi«itm^  Boidar. 

Adjciuai  frontier  of  Dehra  Qhasi  Khan  diitnoti 
Uratran,  Koaab,  Lnghari,  Gmvhani,  Mnrree,  Bugti. 


The  Muhammadan  tribes  within  the  frontier, 
and  British  subjects  inhabiting  partly  hills  and 
partly  plains,  are : — 

Hazara  district,  Tumooli,  Gukar,  Doond  and  Sutti, 
Elaghan,  Syuds,  and  others. 

Peahawur  district,  Tnsuf  zai,  Khalll,  Mohmand  of  the 
plains. 

Peahawur  and  Kohat  districts,  Khatak. 

Kohat  district,  Bangash. 

Dehra  Ismail  Khan  district,  Bunnochi,  Murwuti, 
Butani,  Chiefs  of  Tank,  Chiefs  of  Kolaohi,  Chiefs  of 
Dehra  Ismail  Khan,  l;^ntkani,  Lund. 

Dehra  Ghari  Khan  district,  Dreshnk,  Mazari. 

The  Panjab  or  Five  River  territory  of  tho 
Muhammadan  administrators  comprised  only  the 
tract  of  country  enclosed  and  watered  by  the 
confluent  streams  of  the  Sutlej,  the  Beas,  the 
Ravi,  the  Chenab,  and  the  Jhelum.  With  the 
Muhammadans  the  capital  was,  as  now,  Lahore, 
in  the  centre  of  the  province  ;  but,  under  British 
re-arrangement  of  the  revenue  districts,  the  pro- 
vince now  includes  Dehli,  a  more  populous  city, 
which  was  long  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the 
Moghul  dynasty. 

In  the  extreme  west,  where  the  Suliman  Hills 
form  a  great  barrier,  the  Trans-Indus  tract 
forms  the  first  natural  division  of  the  Panjab 
provinca  Its  northernmost  portion  consists  of 
the  Peshawur  valley,  encircled  b^  mountains, 
through  which  the  Kabul  river  flows  down  to 
join  the  Indus  at  Attock :  together  with  the  hiUy 
district  of  Kohat,  a  wild  outlying  mass  of  salt- 
bearing  ranges,  traversed  by  minor  tributaries  of 
the  great  river.  Its  southern  half  comprises  the 
Dehrajat,  a  long  strip  of  barren  country  lying 
between  the  SuUman  mountains  and  the  Indus, 
and  forming  pairts  of  Bannu  and  Dehra  Ismail 
Khan  districts,  together  with  the  whole  of  Dehra 
Ghazi  Khan.  The  entire  length  of  this  narrow 
belt  consists,  on  the  west,  of  a  fertile  submontane 
fringe,  merging  in  the  centre  into  a  waterless 
desert,  and  sinking  eastward  into  the  fruitful 
lowlands  of  the  Indus.  The  province  also  includes 
the  isolated  Himalayan  valleys  of  Kangra,  Kullu^ 
Lahul,  and  Spitl,  and  the  glens  of  Uie  Hazara 
frontier  among  the  outliers  of  the. main  Central 
Asian  system  of  the  Hindu  Kush. 

The  Panjab  must  alwavs  have  been  the  line 
which  tribes  and  races  followed  in  migrating  to 
the  south-east.  The  East  Airans  in  their  migra- 
tions towards  India  came  through  the  Paniab, 
and  the  oldest  Yedas  contam  their  records  while 
dwelling  there.  Their  emigrations  into  the  Indu« 
country  occurred  about  B.C.  4000,  and  the  open- 
ing to  the  Yendidad  describes  the  suooession  of 
the  foundation  of  14  kingdoms,  the  last  and  most 
sontbem  of  which  being  this  land  of  the  Five 
Rivers,  the  Panjab. 

Alexander  the  Great  of  Macedon  came  by  way 
of  Bactria  and  the  Hindu-raj  pass,  crossed  the 
Indus  near  Taxila,  identified  by  General  Cunning- 
ham with  the  ruins  of  Shah  Dheri  in  the  Rawal 
Pindi  district.  He  found  there  great  warlike  tribeiu 
each  with  a  purely  republican  constitution,  and 
on  one  occasion  he  treated  with  800  deputies  of  a 
tribe,  who  seem  to  have  been  elected  and  sent  as 
delegates  of  the  people.  The  best  aooount  of 
them  is  at  page  300  of  Heeren's  volume  on  the 
Persians  (Campbell,  p.  8).  After  receiving  the 
adhesion  of  Mophis  or  Tudles,  king  of  that  eity, 
he  advanced  with  little  resistance  to  the  banks  of 
the  Hydaspes  or  Jhelum.    Effecting  the  passage 
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of  the  river  at  Jaialpnr,  in  the  Jhelum  district, 
he  enooantered  the  army  of  Poros  (Puruaha)  at 
Mong,  ia  Gujarat,  and  defeated  the  Indian 
monarch  with  a  loss  of  12,000  slain,  PoruB  him- 
self being  token  prisoner,  but  restored  by  Alexan- 
der to  h£  entire  Kin^om.  The  conqueror  halted 
for  a  month  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hydaspes, 
and  founded  two  cities,  Nikaia  and  Bukephala; 
after  which  he  overran  the  whole  Panjab  as  far  as 
t^e  HesudruB  or  Sutlej.  The  refusal  of  his  troops 
to  proceed  farther  from  home  compelled  him  to 
fall  back  once  more  upon  the  Hydaspes,  where  he 
embarked  on  board  a  fleet  to  saU  down  the  Indus. 
The  only  opposition  he  met  with  was  from  the 
Malli,  who  occupied  the  modem  district  of  Multan. 
At  the  siege  of  their  capital,  he  received  a  severe 
wound,  in  revenge  for  which  he  put  every  person 
within  the  walls  to  the  sword. 

The  Greek  brigades  in  the  Paniab  were  placed 
first  under  Philip,  while  the  civil  administration 
of  the  country  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
native  princes,  Taxiles  and  Torus.    Afterwards, 
on  the  murder  of  Philip  by  the  mercenary  sol- 
diers, Alexander  (Anabasis,  vi.  2 ;  vii.)  directed 
Eudemos  and  Taxiles  to  govern  the  country  until 
he  should  send  another  deputy.    It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  Greeks  continued  to  retain  the 
charge ;  for  after  Alexander's  death,  in  b.c.  323, 
Eudemos  contrived,  by  his  general  Eumenes,  to 
make  himself   master  of   the    country    by   the 
treacherous  assassination  of  king  Porus  (Diodorus, 
xix.  5).    Some  few  years  later,  in  B.c.  317,  he 
marched  to  the  assistance  of  Eumenes,  with  3000 
infantry  and  5000  cavalry,  and  no  less  than  120 
elephants.    With  this  force  he  performed  good 
service  at  the  battle  of  Gabiene.    But  his  con- 
tinued absence  gave  the  Indians  an  opportunity 
not  to  be  neglected ;  and  their  liberty  was  fully 
asserted  bv  the  expulsion  of  the  Greek  troops  and 
the  slaughter  of  their  diiefs.      (Justin,  xv.  4 — 
'  Pnefactos  ejus  ocdderat ; '  again,  *  Molienti  deinde 
bellum  adversus  prsefactos  Alexandri.*)    Chand- 
ragupta  was  present  when  Porus  was  murdered, 
and  he  became  the  leader  of  the  national  move- 
ment, which  ended  in  his  own  elevation  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Panjab.    Justin  attributes  his 
success  to  the  assistance  of  banditti.    (Justin,  xv. 
4 — *  Oontractis  latronibuslndos  ad  novitatem  regni 
solicitavit')    But  in  this  Col.  Cunningham  thinks 
he  has  been  misled  by  a  yeiy  natural  mistake ; 
for  the  Aratta,  who  were  the  dominant  people  of 
the  Eastern  Panjab,  are  never  mentioned  in  the 
Mahabbarata    without     being    called    robbers. 
(Lassen,    Pentapot    Indica  —  *  Aratti   prof ecto 
latrones,'  and  'Bahici  latrones.')    The  iSanskrit 
name  is  Arashtra,  the  ^kingless,*  which  is  pre- 
served m  the  Adraistffi  of  Arrian,  who  places 
them  on  the  BavL     They  were  the  republican 
defenders  of  Sangala,  or  Sakala,  a  fact  which 
points  to  their  Sanskrit  name  of  Arashtra,  or 
*kingless.*     But  though  their  power  was  then 
confined  to  the  Eastern  Panjab,  the  people  them- 
selves had  once  spread  over  the  whole  country : 
— *'  Ubi  fluvii  illi  quini .  .  .  ibi  sedes  sunt  Arat- 
tonim '    (Lassen,    Pentapot    Indica,    from    the 
MahabharataV    They  were  known  by  the  several 
names  of  Banika,  Jarttika,  and  Takka ;  of  which 
the  last  would  appear  to  have  been  their  true 
appellation;  for  their  old   capital  of  Taxila  or 
tiucka^sila  was  known  to  the  Greeks  of  Alex- 
ander ;  and  the  people  themselves  still  exist  in 


some  nambers  in  the  Panjab  hills.    The  ancient 
extent  of  their  power  is  proved  by  the  present 
prevalence  of  their  alphabetical  characters,  which, 
under  the  name  of  Takri  or  Takni,  are  now  used 
by  the  Hindus  of  Kashmir   and  the   northern 
mountains,  from  Simla  and  Subathu  to  Kabul 
and  Bamian.    On  these  grounds.  Major  Cunning- 
ham identifies  the  banditti  of  Justin  with  the 
Takka,  or  original  inhabitants  of  the  Panjab,  and 
assigns  to  them  the  honour  of   delivering  their 
native  land  from  the  thraldom  of  a  foreign  yoke. 
This  event  occurred  most  probably  about  316  B.C., 
or  shortly  after  the  march  of  Eudemos  to  the 
assistance  of  Eumenes.    It  was  followed  immedi- 
ately bv  the  conquest  of  Gangetio  India  (Justin, 
XV.  p.  4),  and  in  316  B.C.  the  rule  of  Chandragnpta 
was    acknowledged    over    the    whole    northern 
Peninsula,  from  the  Indus  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Ganges.    According  to  Colonel  Tod,  the  Yavan, 
or  Greek  princes,  who  apparently  continued  to 
rule  within  the  Indus  after  the  Christian  era, 
were  either  the  remains  of  the  Bactrian  dynasty, 
or  the   independent  kingdom  of  Demetrius   or 
ApoUodotus,  who  ruled  in  the  Panjab,  having  as 
their  capital  Sagala,  changed  by  Demetrius  to 
Euthymedia.    Beyer  says,  in  his  Hist.  Reg.  BacL, 
p.  84,  that  according  to  Claudius  Ptolemy  there 
was  a  city  within  the  Hydaspes  yet  nearer  the 
Indus,  called  Sagala,  also  Euthymedia;  but  he 
scarcely  doubts  that  Demetrius  called  it  Euthy- 
media from  his  father,  after  his  death  and  that 
of  Menander.     Demetrius  was  deprived  of   his 
ptrimony,  A.u.c.   562.     Sagala  is  conjectured 
by  Col.  Tod  to  be  the  Salbhanpura  of  the  Yadu, 
when  driven  from  Zabulisthau,  and  that  of  the 
Yuchi  or  Yuti,  who  were  fixed  there  from  Central 
Asia  in  the  fifth  century,  and  if  so  early  as  the 
second  century,  when  Ptolemy  wrote,  may  have 
originated  the  change  to  Yutimedia,  the  '  Central 
YutL*     Numerous  medals,  chiefly  found  within 
the   probable  limits  of  the  Greek  kingdom   of 
Sagala,   either  belong  to  these  princes  or  the 
Parthian  kings  of  Minagara  on  the  Indus.    The 
legends  are  in  Greek  on  one  side,  and  in  the 
Sassanian  character  on  the  reverse.    The  names 
of  ApoUodotus  and  Menander  have    been    de- 
ciphered, and  the  titles  of  'Great  King,*  *  Saviour,* 
and  other  epithets  adopted  by  the  Arsacidse,  are 
perfectly  legible.    The  devices,  however,  resemble 
the  Parthian.    These  Greeks  and  Parthians  must 
have  gradually  merged  into  the  Hindu  population. 
Towards  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era,  this  part  of  India  appears  to  have  been  overrun 
by  successive  hordes  of  Scythians,  whom  some 
mighty  revolutions  in  Tartary  had  expelled  from 
their  native  seats.    The  Chinese  historians  say 
that  about  a  century  before  this  era,  the  Yuti 
(Gete  or  Jit),  who  occupied  a  vast  country  be- 
tween China  and  the  Tian  Shan,  or  the  Celestial 
Mountains,  were,  after  many  sanguinary  wars, 
expelled  by  the  Heung-noo,  or  Hun,  and  forced 
into  the  countries  of  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes, 
whence  they  extended  themselves  to  Afghanistan 
and  Uie  borders  of  India.    The  Indus  was  only 
a  temporary  barrier,  and  thev  appear  to  have 
occupied  the  whole  country  of  the  Five  Rivers. 
These  conclusions,  heretofore  formed  from  meagre 
historical  evidence,  have  been  confirmed  by  the 
discovery  of  coins  of  Panjab  rulers,  whose  names, 
Azes  and  Aziliaes,  have  no  affinity  with  Greek  or 
Hindu  nomenclature,  and  denote  a  barbarian 
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ori/nu.     The  gtOKt  Indian  Govereign,  Vikrama- 

ditya,  expelled  the  Scythian  princes  from  the 

Panjab,  and  his  era,  called  the  Samvat,  B.C.  56, 

is  anppoted  to  commence  from  a  great  victory 

otoioed  bj  him  oyer  the  barbaimns  in  that 

coQDtiy,  which   completed  his  conquest  of  all 

Hindustan.    His  empire,  howerer,  fell  to  pieces 

after  his  death,  when  new  hordes  of  Scytiiians 

oremn  the  Fanjab,  and  established,  about  B.C. 

to,  a  dynasty  of   kings  bearing  the  name  of 

Kadphistt.     Coins  of  these  kings   hare   been 

leooTered,   and  their  barbarous  effigies   clearly 

dirtbguish  them  from  Greeks  or  Hindus.    This 

djrnasty  is  supposed  to  have  reigned  throughout 

the  whole  of  «ie  first  century  of  our  era,  when 

it  was  subverted  by  a  freeh  swarm  of  Scythians, 

nnder  the  Kanerki  kings.   Between  the  dynasties, 

howerer,  there  is  evidence,  from  the  testimony 

of  Apollonius  lyaneus,  related  by  Philoetratus, 

that  a  Gmco -*  Pttrthian   king  named  Phraotes 

reigned  in  the  Panjab,  which  fact  is  supported 

by  coins  of  Undopherres  and  Gondophares,  both 

called  in  the  Aryan  legends  upon  the  cmns.    The 

power  of  the  Kanerki  kings  m  the  Panjab  must 

We  continued  for  some  centuries,  for  in  the 

tc^KS  or  tumuli  which  have  been  opened  in  that 

country,  Kanerki  coins  have  been  found  along 

with  those  of  Kadphises  and  other  predeceflsors 

of  the  race,  mixed  with  coins  of  the  Saesanian 

nxMuirehs  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  of  our 

en.    That  these  Scythian  invaders  continued  to 

poar  into  and  occupy  the  Panjab,  is  a  fact  attested 

not  only  by  Fa  Hiau,  a  Chinese  traveller  in  India, 

early  in  the  fifth  century  (who  crossed  the  Five 

Rivers,  and  found  Buddhism  prevalent  in  that 

eouBtry),  but  by  an  inscription  found  by  Colonel 

Tod  in  a  temple  near  Kota,  in  Kajputaua,  dated 

A.D.  409,  which  contains  a  memorial  of  a  Jit 

prince  of  Salpura,  at  the  base  of  the  Siwalik 

nwontains.    Colonel  Tod  considers  it  to  be  proved 

bepnd  a  doubt,  *  that  these  Jit  princes  of  Sal- 

pnia,  in  the  Panjab,  were  the  leaders  of  that 

Tery  colony  of  the  Yuti  ftom  the  Jaxartes,  who 

in  the  fifth  century,  as  recorded  by  De  Guignes, 

erosGed  the  Indus,  and  possessed  themsdves  of 

the  Panjab.'    Various  indications  appear  in  the 

Rajput  annals  of  their  conquests  and  settlements 

in  this  country,  ewen  as  liur  as  the  Jhelum.     In 

more  modem  times,  the  country  has  been  held 

by  Mahmud*s  successors,  Chengiz  Khan,  Timur, 

Baber ;  Humayun,  and  his  successors,  Nadir  Shah, 

Ahmad  Shah,  Ranjit  Singh,  and  the  British. 

The  population  of  the  Panjab  is  now  of  a 
Tuied  character.  Ab  a  highway  through  which 
inTadiDg  and  immigrant  races  sought  to  pass,  most 
of  them  left  portions  of  their  number  there,  and 
its  people  are  <rf  Scythic,  Aryan,  Arab,  and  Mon- 
goloid origin ;  and  the  census  of  1872  numerated 
the  tribes  as  under : — 


Cbriitiani,  25,5M,  viz. 


Eoropeui,. 
Eaniian,  . 


aoihal,     .    . 

Ptitfau,  YU.— 
TamjEtti,  .    . 

Hohmaod, 


I>aaasu, 


17,674 
.  8,379 
.   2,601 

212,540 
99,026 

98,727 
72,723 
2B»lfi0 
31*774 
18,383 
18,843 


Muhammadzai,     26,537 


Kamalzai, 

SaddoHd, 

Alleai, 

Popalzai, 

OnJuaiy 

Wariri, 

Labani, 

Balueh,  vii. 
Li^ffaariy 
Boalar, 
Mazarig 
Lund,   . 

•    t    n 


846 

5,443 

3,752 

586 

1,852 

12,350 

60,971 

15,890 
1,642 
5,885 
7,887 

14,666 


Drefihuk,  .  .  .4,449 
Kaarani,  •  .  .  4,958 
Bajputi,  via. — 


Bhattl, 
Chib,  . 
Janjua, 
Tiwana,. 
Siyal,  . 
Oheba,  . 
Bangar, 


Muhammadan  converts — 


Jat,  .  . 
Oakkar, 
Dhand, 

Sati, 
Kharal, 
Kar&I,  . 
Kathia, 
Wattu, 

Me<H  • 
llina,  . 
Oujar,  . 
Paraoha, 
Ehojah, 
KaBhmiri, 


156,151 

9,909 

21,303 

1,482 

47,197 

9,537 

121,109 


Khatri,  .  .  884,829 
Bajput,  hiUs,  213,163 
Bajput,  plains,    121,129 

267.953 


Ba^ya, 

Arora,  .  .  .  477,269 
Bhatia,.  .  .  26,543 
Kayath,  .  .  14,273 
Sudh,  .  .  .  17,799 
Labanah,  .  .  47,690 
Jat,  ....  1,876,091 
Ta^ah,  ....  9,212 
Gujar,  .  .  .  112,319 
Ahir,  .  .  .  112,488 
Kambc^,  .  .  57,181 
Kalal,  .  .  .  26,405 
Kaneyt,  .  .  86,269 
Gbirath,  .  .  115,257 
Chang,  .  .  .  50,796 
Sikhs.  ....  1,129,319 
Buddhiit  and  Jain — 
Bhoti,  ....  278 
Bhabrah,  .  .  14,091 
Other  Asiatics,  vis. — 
Parsee, .  .  .  .  414 
Sansi,  .  .  .  40,860 
Bavria  orBaoriah,19,141 
Harm,  ....    3,179 

The  Chamar  were  included  amongst  the  Hindus 
and  Sikhs,  and  were  654,406  in  number. 

At  the  1881  census,  the  total  numbers  of  the 
religious  Boots  were  found  to  be  22,712,120,  as 
under  :— 


1,309,399 
27,683 
26,414 
11,498 
28,815 
17,329 

.  2,715 
18,217 

130,385 
45 

424,095 
12,784 
54,969 

280,853 


Hindas,  6,125,460,  viz.— 
Brahman, .    ,     800,547 


Buddhists, . 
Zoroastrians, 
Jews,     •    . 
Others,  •    • 


3,251 

466 

31 

1,163 


Muhammadans,  11.662,434 
Hindas,.  .  .  9,252,295 
Sikhs,  .  .  .  1,716,114 
Jains,  ....  42,678 
Christians,.    .    .    33,699 

The  Muhammadans  are  nearly  all  of  the  Sunni 
sect.  Great  portions  of  Hindu  and  Jat  tribes 
have  adopted  the  Muhammadan  religion.  The 
chief  non-Hindu  or  aboriginal  tribes .  are  the 
Baoii,  Chamar,  Ghangar,  Ghuhra^  Dumna,  Dhanak, 
Dagi,  Labana,  Mahtam,  Meg,  Od,  and  SansL 

Balueh  contribute  to  the  predatory  classes; 
others  of  the  homeless,  criminal  classes  are : — 

Aheri, 13,086 

Baori 22,024 


Beldar, 

Chamar. 

Changar, 


Ohuhra  (scavengen). 


3,449 

28,886 


Gogia,. 
Gurmang. 


3,U0 


Hand. 1,838 

Jhabei,  ....  8,068 
Kehsal,    ....   1,251 

Mina, 1,116 

Od- 15,627 

Pakhiwar,  .  .  .  4,502 
Sansi  (gypsies),  .  21,309 
Thori,  ....      10,594 


Languages, — ^Nine  lan^piages  are  current  in  the 
Panjab, — -English,  Hindi,  Jatakl,  Kashmiri,  Pan- 
jabi,  Plishtu,  Persian,  Sindi,  and  Urdu  or  Hin- 
dustani Pure  Panjabi  is  confined  to  the  small 
number  of  Sikhs  who  are  settled  in  the  different 
cities  and  towns.  It  is  recognised  as  a  dialect  of 
Hindi.  The  Brij  Basha  (or  Bhaka,  as  it  is  pro- 
nounced on  the  Granges)  and  the  Panjabi  are  the  two 
most  cultivated  varieties  of  Hindi,  but  the  Panjabi 
passes  into  Multani,  which  a  good  philologist  has 
shown  to  be  a  corrupted  form  of  Panjabi ;  whilst 
Jataki,  again,  farther  to  the  south,  is  a  dialectal 
form  of  Multani.  The  educated  Muhammadans 
and  many  of  the  Hindus  use  Persian  in  their 
correspondence. 

Rivers. — ^The  modem  names  of  the  five  rivers 
which  give  the  province  its  name,  are  the  Jhelum, 
the  Ghenab,  the  Ravi,  the  Beas,  and  the  Sutlej. 
They  ultimately  join  the  Indus,  which  is  known 
to  the  people  as  the  Sind  and  the  Attook,  and 
andently  the  Aba-Sin.  They  are  mentioned  here 
in  ^eir  sacceflsion  eastward  from  the  Sind  or  Indus, 
Each  meaopotainia  district  between  two  viTers  is 
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called  a  doab,  from  Do,  two,  and  Ab,  water ;  and 
of  these  there  are  fire,  yiz.  the  Jalaadhar  Doab, 
between  the  Sutlei  and  the  Beaa ;  the  Ban  Doab, 
between  Ravi  and  the  Beas  or  the  Sutlej ;  the 
Rechna  Doab,  between  the  Ravi  and  the  Chenab ; 
the  Chuj  Doab,  between  the  Chenab  and  the 
Jhelum ;  the  Doab-i-Sind  Saugur,  between  the 
Jhelum  and  the  Indus.    The  names  of  three  of  the 


Sialkot,  Hoshiarpiir,  Amritaar,  Ambala,  and 
JaUndhan  Kjes,  loongi,  daryai,  and  other  silk 
manufactures  are  exported  chiefly  to  Debli, 
Amritsar,  and  Peshawur;  and  kundla  and  gold 
lace  work  are  made  largely  for  local  consumptiou 
and  for  export  to  Multan,  Rawal  Pindi,  and  Pesha- 
wur. Amritsar  town  being  the  commercial  capital 
of  the  Panjab  proper,  its  trade  is  carried  on  with 


doabe  are  formed  by  joining  the  initial  letters  of    Bokhara,  K&bul,  Kashmir,    Calcutta,  Bombay, 
the  rivers :  thus,  between  the  Beaa  and  Ravi  is  the    Sind,  Rajputana,  the  N.W.  Plpovincea,  and  all  the 


Bari  Doab  ;  between  the  Ravi  and  Chenab  ia  the 
Rechnab ;  and  that  between  the  Chenab  and  the 
Jhelum  is  the  Chuj. 


Modem  nftines. 
Jhelum  or  Bihut. 
Ohenab. 


BAnslcrit  names. 
Vitastft. 

Ohandra  Bhaga/ 
orSandaBhaga. 
Airavati 
VijMksa. 


•  Greek  names. 

Hydaspes. 

Ascesines. 


Hydrftotes. 

Hyphasis. 

Hesidrus. 


Bavi  or  Rhoas. 
Bcas,  Beya,  Veya. 
Sutlej  or  Ghara. 

The  Panjab  rivers  are  constantly  shifting  their 
channels.    TIiq  Beas  has  altogether  lost  its  inde- 

gBudent  course,  and  is  now  a  mere  tributary  of  the 
utlej.  The- valley  of  the  Chenab,  below  Kalowal, 
is  nearly  30  miles  broad,  and  that  of  the  Ravi,  near 
Gujera,  i^  20  mUed,  the  extreme  limits  of  both 
riveife  being  marked  by  well-defined  high  banks, 
on  which  are  situated  many  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  the  Panjab.  Multan  was  originally 
situated  on  two  islands  in  the  Ravi,  but  the  river 
has  long  ago  deserted  its  old  channel,  the  nearest 
point  of  which  i&  now  more  than  30  miles  .distant. 
But  during  high  floods  the  waters  of  the  Ravi 
still  flow  down  their  old  bed,  and  Qeneral  Cun- 
ningham had  twice  seen  the  ditches  of  Multan 
filled  by  the  natural  overflow  of  the  river. 

The  rivers  are  liable  to  sudden  rises.  This  rise 
will  frequently  take  place  in  the  course  of  a  day 
or  two,  sometimes  in  a  few  hours.  The  Markanda, 
in  the  Ambala  district,  at  one  time  of  the  year 
is  like  an  ocean ;  at  another  it  will  be  a  slender 
stream,  hardly  to  be  called  a  river.  The  Indus 
always  contains  a  large  body  of  water,  but  even 
this  river  is  liable  to  become  dammed  up  in  the 
hills  whence  it  rises;  the  water  then  accumu- 
lates, and,  bursting  at  length  its  dams,  comes 
down  with  terrible  force.  Once  or  twice  these 
floods  have  occuired,  giving  only  ik  few  moments^ 
notice  by  a  sound  as  of  distant  thunder,  and  then 
coming  on  with  a  sweep  that  spread  desolation 
for  many  milea 

The  chief  towns  are  Attock,  Debra-i-Ghazi  Khan, 
Deloa-i-Ismail  Khan,  Jalandhar,  Jhelum,  Kaper- 
talla,  Lahore,  Leia,  Multan,  Peshawur.  The 
Panjab  has  also  districts  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  Sutlej,  designated  ds-SuUej  districts  east 
of  that  river,  and  Trans-Sutlej  states  west  of  that 
river.  In  the  Cis-Suliej  territory  are  the  distncts 
and  towns  of  Firozpur,  Sobraon,  Kithul,  Ludi- 
sna,  and  Ambala.  The  Trans  -  Sutlej  states  are 
Hoshiarpur,  Dhannsala,  and  Eangra. 

Panjab  ii  a  largely  manufacturing  country,  the 
value  of  the  produce  from  looms  and  worki^ops 
being  estimated  in  1871-72  at  £4,^50,000.  Their 
woollen  manufactures  are  from  tfate  exquisitely 
soft  fleeces  of  Rampur  and  Kerman,  from  dheep 
wool,  and  from  ffoat  and  camel  hair.  Silk  is 
obtained  frmn  A^hanistan,  Yarkand,  Bokhara, 
Bengal,  and  China,  and  maaofaetored  at  Amritsar, 
Lahore,  Multan,  Bahawulpur,  and  Jalandhar,  and 
the  mannfacitiuea  valned  at  £150,000  a-year. 
There  are  about  half  a  miUion  of  weaveis  in 


principal  marts  iu  the  Panjab.  Manufactures  of 
pashmina  and  silk  goods  give  emplo^ent  to 
krge  numbers  of  workmen.  The  pashmina  goods 
are  manufactured  from  the  fine  wool  of  Tibet, 
imported  through  Kashmir,  and  4000  looms  are 
engaged  in  this  trade,  each  of  which  is  worked 
by  two  men.  The  workmen  are  all  Kashmir 
Muhammadans,  and  the  manufacture  is  said  to 
have  been  established  since  a.d.  1840.  The  most 
valuable  articles  are  the  Kashmir  shawls.  The 
silk  manufacture  has  long  been  established  at 
Lahore,  and  has  spread  from  that  place  to  Amrit- 
sar, where  it  is  now  carried  on  to  about  an  equal 
extent. 

About  half  the  population  are  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits.  The  most  industrious  are 
the  Rain,  Mali,  Saini,  Lubana,  and  Jat  The 
Rain  are  diligent,  persevering  men,  and  on  good 
land  will  often  sustain  three  or  four  sucoessive 
crops  of  vegetables,  which  they  produce  largely 
in  auldition  to  the  grain  crops. 

The  Mali  are  chiefly  gardeners. 

The  Saini  occupy  sub-mountain  tracts,  and  grow 
sugar-cane  largenr.  Their  village  lands  are  always 
in  a  high  state  of  tillage; 

The  Lubana  or  Bnnjara  are  to  be  found  on 
some  waste  lands,  and  are  careful  and  thrifty 
cidtivators.  They  have  many  settlements  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ravi. 

The  Jat,  about  two  millions  in  number,  are 
conspicuous  for  their  industry,  and  the  wives 
cheerfully  work  along  with  their  husbands  in  all 
field  labour.  They  erow  grain  largely,  and  tiieir 
well-worked  and  weu-fenced  fields  can  always  be 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  Syud,  Pathan, 
Brlnjara,  Brahman,  Gujar,  Rangar,  and  the 
Rajput,  the  last  bemg  the  worst,  for  he  considers 
ploughing  beneath  him,  and  will  never  hold  the 
plough  if  he  can  get  anyChamar  or  other  low 
caste  man  to  do  it  for  him. 

As  a  rule,  the  cultivators  do  not  consume  the 
wheat  they  produce,  but  keep  it  for  sale,  and 
subsist  on  the  pulses,  barley,  and  inferior  graina 

The  plain  districts  of  the  Panjab  greatly  re- 
semble one  another  in  their  general  physical 
features,  the  main  difi^erence  consists  in  the  fact 
that  some  are  better  irrigated  than  others,  and 
that  some  include  large  tracts  of  sandy  nmiroduct- 
ive  country,  like  the  desert  portion  of  Multan 
or  Muzaffamagar.  The  climate  of  sach  districts 
ishotan^  sultry;  the  amount  of  rain  that  falls 
is  at  its  minimum,  and  cultivation  is  almost 
entirely  dependent  on  canals  and  artificial  irri- 
cation.'  in  this  respect  no  doubt  these  districtB 
differ  widely  from  the  rich  pianos  of  th«  Jalandhar 
and  Bari  Doabs,  where  not  only  do  the  great  rivers 
fertilize  the  soil,  but  the  periodical  rainy  season 
seldom  fails  to  yield  an  abundant  increase  to  the 
summer  sown  crops  of  the  kharif;  The  climate 
is  in  gcbietarcharacterized  by  dryneA  and  warmth ; 
little  ndii  Qill{i  except  in  those  parts  extending 
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tloDg  the  baie  of  the  Himalaya,  and  where  the 
8oat£-weBt  Bumsooii  ib  partially  felt.    The  face 
of  the  eoantiy  preeenta  eveiy  variety,  from  the 
meet  lozuriaQt  cultiYation  to  the    most  sandy 
•iesKTtB,  and  the  wildest  prairies  of   grass  and 
broahwood.    A  traveller  passing  through  those 
lines    of    communication   which     traverse    the 
northern  tncts,  would  imagine  the  Panjab  to  be 
the  garden  of  India ;  on  the  other  hand,  returning 
bj  the  road  which  intersects  the  central  tracts, 
he  would  BUDpose  it  to  be  a  country  not  worth 
aonexing.    From  the  base  of  the  hills  southward, 
there  stretches  a  atrip  of  country  from  50  to  80 
miles  broad,  watered  by  mountain  rivulets,  and  for 
fertility  and  agriculture  unsurpassed  in  Northern 
India.     In    their  downward  course   the  rivers 
spread  wealth  and  fruitfulness  on  either  side,  and 
tluiir  banks  are  enriched  with  alluvial  deposits, 
aod  fringed  with  the  finest  cultivation.    These 
tracts,  though  unadorned  with  tr^es,  and  unre- 
lieved by  any  picturesque  features,  axe  studded 
with  well-peopled  villages,  are  covered  with  two 
waring  harvests  in  the  year,  and  are  the  homes 
of  a  stturdy,  industrious,  and  skilful  peasantry. 
Within  this  tract  are  situated  the  sister  capitals 
of  Lahore  and  Amiitsar,  and  most  of  the  chief 
cities,  such  as  Dinanu^r,   Buttala,   Sealkote, 
Wazirahad,  Gujranwala,  Eamnuggur,  and  Gujerat. 
The  eloping  plain  of  the  Panjab  varies  in  Ova- 
tion, from  600  to  2000  feet  above  the  sea ;  Lahore 
being  but  900,  and  Jhelum  about  1600.    It  de- 
clines regularly  to  the  south-western  extremity. 
The  8oil  oi  the  doabs  is  of  varied  fertility ;  gener- 
ally, it  is  very  sandy,  but  they  are  rendered  highly 
productive  by  irrigation  from  the  rivers  which 
tnvene  these  pUnoa.    The  rich  and  fertile  tracts 
that  border  on  the  great  rivers  of  the  Panjab, 
eitending  inknd  to  the  centres  of  the  doabs  as 
far  as  the  fecundating  influences  of  tiieir  waters 
are  felt,  yield  annually  an  abundant  harvest  of 
grains  of  aU  kinds,  and  pulse,  which  form  the 
staple  articles  of  food  to  the  great  majority  of 
the  popolation. 

Tne  plains  of  the  Panjab  may  be  described  as 
raat  ea^anaes  of  alluvial  clay  and  loam,  whose 
elementary  oonstitaents  must  once  have  been  the 
■ane  as  now  form  the  rocks  of  the  huge  ranges 
of  moontains  to  the  north.  The  principal  con- 
stitoeats  that  produce  a  variety  in  the  nature  of 
ioik,  and  one  which  is  very  important  in  the 
Panjab  islaiid,  in  fact  the  main  ^tinction  of 
vik  (apfft  from  that  of  their  containing  or  not 
ooataiiung  '  kalr,'  the  efflorescent  salt),  is  that 
the  soil  is  sandy,  as  in  many  portions  of  districts 
it  %  or  that  it  is  rioh  loam  and  day. 

The  districts  of  Lahore,  Gujranwakt,  Amritaar, 
Gnjeiat,  JaUndhar,  Ludiana,  Ambala,  Dehli,  and 
Peahawur,  are  watered  districts,  whether  irrigated 
bj  canals,  wells,  rivers,  or  abundance  of  rain,  and 
their  aoils  are  chiefly  alluvial. 

la  the  Mohan,  Ifusaffamsgar,  Shahpur,  or 
Gvgaiia  distacta,  the  soil  is  arid  and  sanoy,  they 
»e  not  weU  watered,,  wid  the  rainfall  Is  small. 

The  eountiy  to  the  east  of  the  HydaspeB 
(Jhrina)  is  open  and  fertile,  but  is  rugged  to 
^  w«t  of  tnat  river,  and  sandy  tpwards  the 
jvoctmi  of  the  five  riven. 

PAKJAH.  Hind.  A  model  or  drawing  of  a 
nan's  hand  with  the  fingen  estended.   A  repre- 


Maharram  as  a  standard,  being  supposed  by  them 
to  represent  the  hand  of  All,  and  the  extended 
Angers  are  said  to  symbolize  Mahomed,  Ali, 
Fatima,  Hasan,  Husain.  They  get  the  names 
of  certain  of  the  martyrs,  viz.  Panjah-i-Haidar,  or 
Panjah-i-Murtuza  Ali.  An  impression  on  paper 
of  the  open  hand  is  occasionally  made  as  a  signa- 
ture. At  Amritaar,  in  March  1846,  when  Gulab 
Singh  was  formally  inaugurated  as  maharaja 
of  Jummoo,  he  exhibited  the  engagement  with 
the  lama  of  lihasaa,  drawn  out  on  his  part  in 
yellow,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  in  red 
ink,  and  each  impressed  with  the  open  hand  of 
the  negotiators  dipped  in  either  colour,  instead  of 
a  regular  seal  or  written  signature.  The  Panjah, 
or  hand,  seems  in  use  in  Asia  as  typical  of 
a  convent,  and  it  is  moreover  a  common  emblem 
on  the  standards  of  the  Eastern  Afghans.  Hyder 
Ali,  father  of  Tipu  Sultan,  is  said  to  have  used 
his  hand  smeared  with  ink  as  his  attestation  to 
important  documents. — Cunningham's  Sikhs, 

rANJAM.  Tel.  A  class  of  cotton  cloths 
manufactured  in  the  south  of  India. 

PANJAY  TANOBA,  a  dass  of  slaves  in 
Coorg. 

PAXJERANG.  Malay.  A  titukr  designa- 
tion of  a  native  chief. 

PANJPAI,  a  section  of  the  Iliaszai  Yusufzai 
tribe  in  part  of  the  Buner  valley. — H,A,N.W,F. 

PAl^JSHAHR,  a  populous  valley  which  affords 
a  communication  with  Badakhshan.  It  contains 
silver  mines,  which  were  worked  by  Abul  FazL 

PANJ-TAN,  five  holy  persons  of  the  ShUh 
Muhammadans, — Mahomed,  Ali,  Fatima,  Hasan, 
and  Husain. 

PANKA  or  Ganda,  a  sect  of  Hindus,  followers  of 
Eabir,  who  is  said  to  have  appeared  in  the  weaver 
caste,  in  the  same  country  and  at  the  same  time 
as  Rai  Das,  both  being  disciples  of  Bamanand, 
and  their  doctrines  being  sinular  in  many  respects. 
They  cultivate  the  land,  but  they  are  not  generally 
esteemed  as  cultivators. 

PANKHA.  Hind.  A  fan;  a  wooden  frame 
and  fringe  suspended  overhead,  which,  when 
swung,  causes  a  movement  in  the  air.  Pahn 
leaves  made  into  fans. 

PAl^EHI  and  Namadah  are  coarse  heavy  felts, 
used  as  blankets. 

PANEONG,  a  lake,  13,930  feet  abore  the  sea, 
in  Ladakh  in  Chinese  territory,  forty  miles  long 
and  two  to  nearly  four  miles  wide. — Drew, 

PANKTI  -  PAVANA.  This  term,  rendered 
^  taking  precedence  at  festivals,'  means  the  purifier 
of  the  row,  or  range,  or  assembly,  that  is,  Jagad- 
dhara  says,  in  the  place  where  there  is  food, 
or,  in  other  words,  thw  were  Agra-bhojana,  the 
first  served  at  feast.  He  also  quotes  a  text,  with- 
out mentioning  his  authority,  to  show  that  the 
term  implies  a  Brahman  who  has  read  the  Yajur, 
Sama,  and  Atharava  Yedas,  and  the  word  is 
similarly  explained  by  Menu,  iii.  p.  184. — Hind, 
Th.  u.  p.  11. 

PAN-LOUN.  BuBM.  In  Tavoy,  a  close-grained 
red  wood,  used  for  building. — Dr,  WaUich, 

PANNA,  a  native  state  in  Bundelkhand,  under 
a  chief,  descendant  of  Maharaja  Ch^hator  Sal. 
Its  area,  2555  square  miles,  with  a  population  in 
1875  of  183,000,  and  revenue  five  laikhs.     It  ' 


^ mostly  on  the  table-lands  above  the  Yindhyaa 

KotatiMioE  tiiiB  is  mounted  on  a  stak  by  8&1U1  I  ghats.     North-east  of  the  town  diamonds  are 
^^iMaoiMiaM,  ittd  canied  ki  ]|iooeMion  in  the  '  found, 
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PANNA.  The  standard  of  Panna  under  the 
Peshwa  was  called  the  Ankusi  rapee,  from  Ankus, 
the  instrument  used  by  the  mahout  to  guide 
the  elephant ;  probably  a  symbol  marked  on  the 
coin. 

PANNAGAL,  snake-charmers  in  the  Deva-loka. 

PANNAM  KALANGOO.  Tam.  The  first 
shoot  from  the  planted  palmyra  nut,  the  germ  of 
the  future  tree.  The  people  of  Southern  India 
and  Ceylon  have  for  many  hundred  years  been  in 
the  habit  of  eatmg  this.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a 
common  carrot,  though  nearly  white.  It  forms  a 
great  article  of  food  among  the  natives  for  several 
months  in  the  year ;  but  Europeans  dislike  it,  from 
its  being  very  bitter.  Recent  experiments  have 
proved  that  a  farina,  superior  to  arrow-root,  can 
be  obtained  from  it,  prepared  in  the  same  way  ; 
and  100  roots,  costing  2|d.,  yield  one  and  a  half 
to  two  pounds  of  the  flour.  In  Madras  100  cost 
1  Jd.  Ptonam  Oli  are  leaves  of  the  palmyra  tree, 
prepared  for  writing  on.  Pannam  Pallam,  fruit 
of  the  Borassus  fiabelliformis.  Pannam  Kalloo  is 
toddy  or  palm  wine. — Simmonds'  Comml  Products^ 
p.  876. 

PANNI.  Hind.  Slips  of  leather  for  gilding. 
Pannigar,  a  leather  gilder. 

PANNI,  a  servue  caste  of  Malabar.  The 
Panniar  of  Malabar  are  agricultural  slaves. 

PANNIAR  or  Punniar,  a  town  in  the  Maharaja 
Sindia^s  dominions,  Central  India,  in  lat.  26°  6' 
12*  N.,  and  lone.  78**  2'  2*  E.,  12  miles  west  of 
Gwidior.  On  the  29th  December  1843,  on  a 
rising  of  the  Gwalior  army,  the  British  Indian 
army,  under  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  defeated  them,  and 
took  24  guns. 

PANOON,  a  large  tree  of  Lucknow,  grows 
spontaneously  in  the  Terai ;  its  timber  is  used 
for  beams,  etc. — Cal.  Cat,  Ex.,  1862. 

PANORAMA.  Panoramic  representations  of 
holy  places  are  common  in  India,  in  the  form  of 
long  roUs  fixed  against  a  wall  in  compartments. 
Scenes  from  the  Mahabharata  and  Ramayana,  in 
illuminated  and  embellishedportable  scrolls,  are 
very  frequent ;  also,  in  the  Western  Provinces  of 
India,  to  meet  with  a  kind  of  fresco-painting  is 
common  upon  the  walls  of  gardens  or  enclosures 
of  tanks,  respresenting  mythological  or  historical 
subjects. 

PAN-PATRA.  Hind.  A  cup,  often  seen 
figured  in  the  hand  of  the  goddess  Devi,  or 
Bhawani,  for  the  purpose,  it  is  said,  of  receiving 
the  blood  of  victims. 

PAN-SALA,  a  cell  in  a  Hindu  temple  or  in  a 
Buddhist  pagoda,  for  the  residence  of  the  priests. 

PAN  SAM  are  Chinese  words  of  salutation  by 
a  visitor,  meaning,  I  respectfully  request  per- 
mission to  kneel  and  knock  the  head. 

PANSARI.    Hind.    A  drug-vendor. 

PANSEE,  a  Muhammadan  tribe  or  sect  in 
Yunnan,  who  about  a.d.  1862  rebelled  against 
the  Chinese  authorities.  In  a.d.  1863  their  own 
numbers  were  not  over  twenty  thousand,  but 
theur  forces  soon  rose  to  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand,  among  whom  were  Chinese,  Shans,  and 
a  few  Ka-khyen.  In  any  place  that  resisted  after 
taking,  the  old  and  the  adults  were  slain  whole- 
sale, the  young  men  made  Musalmans  or  slaves, 
the  voung  women  only  had  death  exchanged  for 
the  harem.  The  whole  of  Yunnan  fell  into  their 
hands,  and  the  Shan  states  belonging  to  it 
accepted  their  suzerainty,  bat  they  exasperated 


their  Shan  subjects  into  open  hostility.  Their 
head  or  king  was  called  Tnwinsin,  and  resided  at 
Tali.  The  Ayebeing  Bochup  was  the  General 
and  Commissioner  in  1863 ;  he  conducted  hostilities 
against  an  army  of  Chinese,  under  Leesitagli  or 
l^oguanhan,  in  the  Nalukan  mountains,  between 
Mainla  or  Kaingai  and  the  Pansee  post  Mopu,  two 
days  from  Momiru.  The  Commissioner  of  Momiru 
was  Sophusyanjin.  The  Pansee  seem  the  Painthay 
tribe,  q.v.    The  Chinese  put  down  the  rebellion. 

PAKSERI,  from  five,  and  Ser,  a  wei^t  or 
measure  of  ^ve  seers. 

PANSH-AGNL  Hind.  In  Hinduism,  five 
fires,-^that  is,  one  towards  each  cardinal  point, 
close  to  the  devotee,  with  the  sun,  on  which  he 
constantly  looks,  over  his  head;  standing  with 
uplifted  arm,  without  aid  or  support,  day  and 
night,  feeding  on  air^  inunoveable,  on  his  right  toe, 
upon  the  afRicted  earth,  etc 

PANSHEN  ERDENI,  Lama,  resides  at  Tashi- 
lumbo,  eight  days*  Journey  to  the  west  of  Lhassa. 

PAN  SOOPAREE.  Hind.  From  Pan,  betel 
leaf,  and  Sooparee,  areca-nut  In  India  the  handing 
round  of  these  to  visitors  is  a  ceremonial  equiva- 
lent to  the  English  custom  of  cake  and  wine.  On 
taking  leave,  the  ceremonial  is  various.  With 
the  nawabs  of  the  Camatic,  the  nawab  would  put 
a  little  atr  on  the  visitor^s  handken^ief ,  then 
sprinkle  it  with  rose-water,  then  pre^nt  a  roee- 
bouquet,  then  a  bheri  of  pan  sooparee,  and,  ras* 
pending  a  garland  of  jasmine  round  the  neck, 
shook  hands  and  dismissed  the  visitor.  At  the 
palaces  in  Hyderabad  of  the  nobles  Yikar-ul- 
Umra,  Shams-ul-Umra,  and  Sir  Salar  Jung,  the 
host  accompanied  the  guest  to  the  door,  and  then 
presented  one  or  more  little  phials  with  rose-attar. 

PANSWAH  or  Panshway  or  Pansi.  Hind.  A 
small  boat  attached  to  a  budgerow,  used  on  the 
Ganges  and  Hooglv  rivers,  with  an  awning  of 
matting  and  thatch  over  the  stem.  It  is  a 
passenger  and  goods  boat,  is  usually  rowed  bj 
two  or  four  men,  but  carries  a  mast  and  two  sails. 

PANT  or  Punt,  amongst  the  Mahrattas  an  officer 
of  the  state ;  in  the  times  of  the  Peshwas,  Pant- 
Pratinidhi  meaning  representation  of  the  raja. 
I.e.  viceroy. 

PANTJSNUS,  a  Christian  missionary  who 
penetrated  into  India  in  the  2d  centary.  He 
found  and  brought  to  Alexandria,  on  his  retun, 
a  copy  of  the  Hebrew  Gospel  of  Matthew,  which 
had  apparei^tly  been  taken  there  by  the  apostle 
Bartholomew. — Indian  Antimtatif^  O*ctober  1878. 

PANTHAY,  a  Muhammadan  sect  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Yunnan,  in  the  south- west  of  China.  It 
is  a  colloquial  corruption  from  Puthee,  which 
distinguishes  Mnhammadans  from  other  religions 
in  Burma.  The  Burmese  call  them  Quayzse, 
meaning  a  foreigner.  Mr.  J.  W.  S.  Wylie 
erroneously  conjectured  it  to  be  the  same  as  Hoai- 
Hoai,  the  term  applied  by  tiie  Chinese  to  all 
Muhanunadans,  Hoai  (Muhammadan)  sse  (inde- 
pendent). Hoai-Ese  means  Mnhammadans  inde* 
pendent  of  Chinese  authority.  In  1865  they  estab- 
lished their  independence  m  Yunnan,  but  for  a 
few  years  only.  In  1872  they  seat  an  embassjr 
to  England.  They  are  a  tall,  strongly-built,  fair- 
skinned  race,  with  a  type  of  face  cUffering  dis* 
tinotly  from  the  Chinese.  Thev  are  keen  traders, 
very  industrious  and  enterprising.— l^fdbe  ta  J^. 
As,  So.  Jour,y  1867. 

PAN  THEET!  YA,  aho  Let  took,  Pubm.  V 
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Vateni  Roxbiii|;luaDa,  Wight.  In  Tavoy,  a  good, 
white,  rough  wood,  usefal  for  boat  -  building. 
Vateria  hmceolata  ? — Dr.  Wattich. 

PANTHER,  leopard  or  pard  of  the  E.  Indies ; 
Felis  pardus,  Unn.    See  Felidie. 

PANTHI.  Hind.  The  follower  of  any  Hindu 
rpligioQB  sect,  aa  Aghora  Panthi,  Kabir  Panthi. 

PANTHOLOPS  HODGSONII,  the  sous  or 
Tibetan  antelope.  It  rarely  comes  so  far  south 
as  Toodcee  Lake ;  its  faromite  haunts  are  among 
the  lofty  ranges  northwards;  it  is  met  with  in 
herds.  It  has  two  slit-like  openings  in  the  groin, 
fonning  pouches  of  a  size  capable  of  containing 
the  denched  fist  They  are  strange  appendages, 
and,  like  the  infra-orbital  openings,  their  uses  are 
not  apparent. — Adam$. 

PANTULU  is  the  title  of  all  Vapari  Brahmans, 
and  is  giren  to  Teling  schoolmasters.  It  is  deriyed 
from  Pandit,  a  learned  man. 

PANTUN.  Malay.  Four  lines  of  poetry. 
SeeBer-Beit 

PANUBUR,  in  the  Am  Islands,  is  a  basket 
measure  which  may  contain  half  a  p^ul. 

PANWAR-BHADI.  Himd.  Amongst  Hindus 
in  Bengal,  a  kind  of  marriage  of  a  female  shtYe  to 
a  nommal  or  vagrant  husl^nd,  who  for  a  small 
payment  will  agree  to  wed  any  number  of  women. 
Cohabitation  rarely  follows ;  and  the  object  of  the 
amngement  is  to  provide  a  putative  father  for 
any  child  the  woman  may  bear,  by  whomsoever 
begotten,  and  which  llien  oecame  the  property  of 
the  owner  of  the  female  slave. 

PANTALA.  Bemo.  In  Behar,  the  small  leaves 
and  shoots  of  the  Flacourtia  cataphracta,  which 
memble  rhubarb  in  flavour,  and  are  used  as 
gentle  astringents. — Simmonds*  Diet. 

PAO.  L^>CHA.  This  is  a  large  bamboo,  the 
prevailing  plant  near  the  base  of  the  Sikkim 
talleys ;  it  attains  a  heidit  of  40  to  60  feet,  and 
the  calms  average  in  thickness  the  human  thigh ; 
it  is  unamed,  deep-green  or  purplish,  and  used 
M  a  large  water  vesie].  Besides  this  there  are 
nearly  a  dozen  kinds  of  bamboo  known  to  the 
Lepdia.  Two  species  of  hill  bamboo,  *  Psyong ' 
and  'Praong'  ci  the  Lepcha,  replace  the  ^Pao* 
of  the  foot  of  the  hills.  The  former  flowers 
abundantly,  the  culms,  20  feet  high,  being  wholly 
a  diffoae  panicle  of  inflorescence.  The  *  Praong ' 
bean  a  round  head  of  flowers  at  the  apex  of  the 
lofty  branebes. 

PAO.  Hind.  A  quarter.  Paola,  quarter  of  a 
nipee.  Paona  or  Pona,  a  quarter;  when  placed 
before  anotiier  number,  as  Pon-do,  or  Pona-tin, 
it  means  a  quarter  less  two  or  three,  t.e.  1}  or  2}. 
PAO-KIA.  Chin.  Taken  of  a  census.  The 
official  wcMfdused  in  the'Chinese  census  is  Yen-hu, 
litenlly  fins-doors.  Persons  called  Pao-kia,  or 
chidB  of  ten  fires,  are  appointed  to  collect  the 
niunben  of  their  tithing.— Fiile,  Caikay,  i.  117. 

PAOPA  -  DOUKG,  an  isokted  mountain  in 
Burma,  which  the  Burmese  regard  with  some  super- 
fHAom  dread.  They  say  it  is  impossible  to  ascend 
it,  and  describe  it  as  the  dwelhng-place  of  Nats 
and  Bilas.— Ftc2e,  p.  27. 

PAOREE,  the  ovil  station  of  British  Garhwal, 
18  5288  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
PAPA.    Tkl.    An  ancient  term  for  a  snake. 
PAPA,  a  rash  of  the  Society  Islands  with 
whidi  the  finer  mats  are  made. 

PAPAHA.  Hihd.  An  insect  which  attacks 
liee. 


PAPAIA-OMTJ  or  Areoi  of  the  Society  Islands, 
stroDing'players,  who  act  their  drama  or  Aamu. 
Papa-Nayu  (Phani  -  Pati),  the  dragon  -  king. —» 
Montyomery^  p.  94. 

PAPAR  Hind.  A  kind  of  biscuit.  Papargar, 
a  maker  of  the  papar.  This  is  the  Pappadam 
of  the  English. 

PAPAVERACEitl.  Juss.  The  poppy  tribe  of 
plants,  annual  or  perennial  herbs,  rarely  under- 
shrubs,  with  a  milky  juice,  species  of  which  may 
be  thus  shown:— 

Papaver  somnifenmiy  L.,  Korea,  Egypt.  E.  Indies. 
Var.  (a)  album,  flowers  and  seeds  white. 
(6)  nigroxn,  flowers  purple,  seeds  blaok. 
P.  Persicum,  XAndL,  Persia. 
P.  amoenum,  lAndLy  N.  India. 
P.  glabrum,  RoyU,  Himalaya. 
Argemone  Mexicana,  IAnn.t  all  India. 

PAPAVER  SOMNIFERUM.  Liim.  Poppy. 
Var.  (a)  with  white  seed.    |  Var.  (6)  with  blaok  seed. 


Khash  kaah  aswad,  Arab. 

Pasto B£N6. 

Mukon,      ....     Gb. 
Koknar,  Post,    .     Hind. 


Ban^'pioiip   .    .  Mai.ay« 
Bunga  Diadat,     .        ,, 
Kha8h-khash,iCunar,PBBS> 
Ohosa,  ....    Sansk. 
Kanakasa, .    .  Tah.,  Tbl. 

This  very  important  plant,  one  of  the  Papa- 
Yeraceae,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and 
Asia  Minor,  wafl  well  known  to  the  Greeks,  and 
was  cultivated  at  very  early  periods  on  account 
of  its  seeds.  (Theoph.  lib.  ix.  cap.  xiii.  ed. 
Bodseus  and  Staple,  p.  1097.)  Some  authora 
have  been  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  /k^xaiv  of 
Dioscorides,  and  that  the  kind  with  black  seeds 
was  called  dypi»,  and  that  with  white  seeds 
ifcfpog;  and  that  it  is  the  juice  of  this  plant 
which  Hippocrates  recommends  under  the  name 
of  oVoV  fiiijK6,po(,  or  juice  of  the  poppy.  Pliny 
(xx.  c.  18)  uses  opium  to  express  the  inspis- 
sated juice  of  the  poppy.  Sprengel,  in  his  Hist. 
Rei  Herb.  i.  p»  176,  quotes  Diosc.  lib.  iv.  c. 
65,  as  referring  to  Papaver  somniferum,  and  to 
P.  Rhoeas ;  but  in  his  edition  of  that  author  (iL 
p.  600)  he  mentions  only  the  latter  plant ;  hence 
we  may  infer  that  he  conceives  the  former  to 
have  been  unknown,  as  he  nowhere  else  mentions 
it.  It  was  early  cultivated  in  Egypt,  in  India, 
Persia,  and*  Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  in  sonie  parte 
of  Europe.'  The  garden  poppy  is  probably  a 
native  of  Persia.  The  dark  red-flowered  and 
black-seeded  was  called  by  Qmelin,  P.  somniferum ; 
and  the  white-flowered  with  white  seeds,  P.  offici- 
nale. It  is  cultivated  in  Turkey,  Asia  Minor, 
Egypt,  Persia,  India,  and  China,  on  account  of 
its  inspissated  juice,  the  opium  of  commerce. 
The  cultivation  of  the  poppy  is  very  simple, 
though  the  weeding  requires  care,  and  the  plante 
nrast  not  be  crowded  too  much  together.  They 
are  carefully  watered  and  manured,  the  watering 
being  more  copious  as  the  period  of  flowering 
^preaches,  ana  until  the  capsules  are  half -grown. 
Tne  capsules  are  employed  in  medicine  tor  the 
preparation  of  a  sedative  decoction  and  mrrup, 
much  used  for  children.  They  are  devoid  of 
odour,  of  slightly  bitter  taste.  If  collected  before 
the  concrete  juice  is  removed,  the  capsules  contain 
a  minute  portion  of  all  the  active  principles  of 
opium;  for  medicinal  purposes  tiioee  should  be 
rejected  which  are  marked  with  longitudinal  and 
parallel  cute  resulting  from  theiextraction  of  opium. 
An  infusion  of  poppy  he^  in  cold  water  should 
strike  a  red  colour  with  permuriate  of  iron. 
Poppy  seeds  yield  by  expression  56  per  cent  of 
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a  bltnd  and  yerj  valuable  oil,  of  a  pale  golden 
colour,  fluid  to  within  10  degrees  of  Uie  freezing 
point  of  water,  Bp.  gr.  *939 ;  it  dries  easily,  is 
inodorous,  of  agreeable  flavour,  is  partially  soluble 

i[8  in  1000)  in  alcohol,  dissolves  the  oxides  of 
ead.  For  all  pharmaceutical  purposes,  this  oil 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  olive  employed  in  Euro* 
pean  pharmacy.  About  80,164  tons  of  poppy 
seeds,  value  Rs.  39,04,065,  are  annually  exported 
from  India,  chiefly  to  France  and  Britain. 
Opium  is  an  important  article  of  commerce,  and 
is  extensively  used  in  medicine  and  as  a  luxury. 

PAPAW  TREE,  the  Carica  papaya,  the  Rati 
of  the  Malays,  is  not  the  pawpaw  of  the  Missis- 
sippi vaUey,  Porcelia  triloba,  but  is  the  pawpaw 
of  South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  one  of 
the  Papayacese.  Europeans  call  it  papaya,  from 
the  Portuguese  papayo,  and  by  the  Portuguese  it 
was  probably  introduced  into  India.  The  fruit 
resembles  a  melon  in  appearance,  and  often  tastes 
no  better  than  a  good  English  turnip.  It  is  eaten 
raw,  lUso  after  being  cooked.  The  leaves  have 
saponaceous  properties,  and  are  used  in  tropical 
America  in  the  aosence  of  soap.  Both  leaves  and 
fruit  act  in  a  hitherto  unexplained  way  upon  the 
animal  fibre,  and  make  the  toughest  meat  tender, 
if  either  boiled  with  portions  of  them,  or  even 
wrapped  up  in  the  leaves,  or  if  fowls  be  fed  on 
the  seeds.  The  seeds  have  a  mustard-like  pun- 
gencv,  and  are  an  efficient  vermifuge. — Mason ; 
WiUiams;  Seeman, 

PAPCONDAH.  Throuffh apass  in  the  gneiss 
mountain  of  Papoondah,  the  Eistna  river  enters 
the  plains  of  the  eastern  coast.  In  this  district 
the  sandstone  re-appears,  at  an  elevation  little 
above  that  of  the  sea,  but  basaltic  hills,  several 
hundred  feet  in  height,  in  which  marine  fossils 
have  been  discovered,  exist  almost  within  the 
delta  formed  \j  its  8e<^ent 

PAPEKBERG,  an  island  of  Japan,  notorious 
as  the  spot  where  many  Portuguese  and  Japanese 
Christians  were  barbarously  martyred. — Hoagion's 
Nagasaki^  p.  33. 
PAPER. 

Wnnk^Kariaa,  Ab.,Tam.  )  Kaghui,    .  .  .    .*Peb8. 

Papir, Dak.  i  Papel,  .    .  •  Port.,  Sp. 

Papi«r, ...  Fb.,  Gib.  Bnmangna,  .  ,  •  Rus. 
Carte,  Charta,   .  It.,  Lat.  ' 

Paper  of  various  qualities  is  made  throughout 
all  the  countries  in  the  south  and  east  of  Asia, 
and  is  used  for  writing  on  and  for  maoy  economic 
puiposes  in  all  parts  of  British  India,  Further 
India,  China,  and  Japan.  In  Western  India, 
paper  is  maae  at  Ahmadabad,  Sorat,  Dharwar, 
Kolhapar,andAurangabad;  that  made  at  Aurang- 
abad  bears  the  palm  as  to  fineness  and  gloss, 
hence  the  demand  for  it  in  native  oonrts  of 
India,  to  engross  sunnuds,  deeds,  and  other  such 
documents ;  and  the  Bahadur  khani  and  Madhagari 
paper  of  Dowlatabad  are  famed.  For  oourtly  use 
grains  of  gold-leaf  are  mixed  with  the  palp,  and 
thus  become  spread  over  the  surface  of  tae  pftper, 
called  Afsham  Kaghaa.  Chma,  up  to  the  year 
IdiO,  largely  8iq;>i£ed  India  with  pi^per ;  and 
there  are  now,  lloSi  in  British  India,  many  small 
eitabHahmeiits  making  inferior  impers,  with  five 
or  six  worked  by  steaoL  But  after  the  middle  of 
the  19th  oentaiT,  paper  lor  the  writing  and  print- 
ing plirpoaea  of  Europeua,  and  also,  too,  of  moat 
ox  tine  natives,  was  all  imsorted  into  India  from 
Vhuiee  and  Qieat  Britain.  JluhammadMui  and  the 


Hindus  in  India,  who  use  an  Indian  ink,  still  largely 
write  on  a  glazed  paper,  tJie  manufacture  of  India. 
The  British  Indian  Government,  during  Sir  Charles 
Wood's  rLord  Halifax)  position  as  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  ordered  all  supplies  to  be  purchased 
in  Great  Britain,  and  that  order  threw  back  many 
trades  and  caused  great  financial  losses  to  the 
Indian  Government  The  manufacture  of  paper 
as  a  writing  material  was  a  comparatively  late 
discovery.  A  paper  was  manunvctured  at  a 
remote  period  m  Egypt  from  the  papyrus  or 
paper-reed,  a  plant  growing  freely  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile.  A  manufacture  of  paper  from  the 
bark  of  trees  and  other  substances  existed  also  in 
China  from  a  very  earlv  date;  but  among  the 
nations  of  antiquity,  bdtore  the  introduction  of 
paper,  such  substitutes  were  used  as  IcAd,  copper, 
brass,  bricks,  day,  and  stone,  on  which  national 
edicts  and  records  were  written  or  engraved ;  or 
tablets  of  metal,  wood,  wax,  and  ivory,  skins  of 
fishes,  intestiQes  of  serpents,  backs  of  tortoiieSj 
bones  of  animals,  and  the  inner  bark  and  leaves  ot 
trees  for  ordinary  purposes.  Indeed,  there  are 
but  few  sorts  of  plants  that  have  not  been  used 
for  making  paper  and  books,  and  hence  have 
arisen  the  terms  biblos.  codex,  liber,  folium^ 
tabula,  tillura,  philura,  scheda,  patta,  etc.,  which 
express  the  several  parts  of  tlie  plants  that  were 
wntten  on.  The  use  of  these  was  greatly  discon- 
tinued after  the  invention  of  papyrus  and  parch- 
ment, but  they  are  still  used  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  The  Egyptian  papyrus  was  made  by  lay- 
ing thin  plates  of  bark,  taxen  from  the  middle  of 
the  paper-rush,  side  by  side,  but  close  together, 
on  a  hiud  smooth  table ;  other  pieces  of  the  same 
size  and  thinness  were  then  laid  across  the  first  at 
right  angles ;  the  whole  was  moistened  with  the 
water  of  the  Nile,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
some  agglutinating  property  (though  this  probably 
resided  in  the  plant  itself),  and  pressure  was  then 
applied  for  a  certain  number  of  hours.  Thua  * 
sheet  of  ^  naper  was  formed  whidi  required  no 
other  finishing  than  rubbing  and  polishing  with  * 
smooth  stone,  or  with  a  solid  glass  hemisphere, 
and  drying  in  the  sun.  This  vety  simple  proeeaa 
was  rather  a  preparation  of  a  natural  jps|>er  than 
a  manufacture,  proporly  so  called,  and  is  practised 
to  the  present  day  in  Nepal,  Chinese  Tartacy, 
China,  Japan,  and  the  Pacific  Islands,  with  the 
inner  barks  of  the  paper  mulberry,  for  making 
clothing  and  paper  materiala. 

Tus  or  Tuz  is  a  birch  bark  upon  which,  in 
addition  to  leather,  we  learn  that  the  ancient 
Persians  wrote,  and  it  seems  also  to  have  boon 
anciently  used  in  North  India.  In  Hiwen  Thuu^^a 
time  (A.D.  629-645),  the  wAj  Buddhist  soriptoraa 
of  Kasyapa*s  counol  were  written  on  the  leaves  of 
the  Tala  and  other  palms,  which  are  still  largely 
used  in  all  Southern  India,  Ceylon,  Buma,  and 
Slam,  for  account  keeping,  reoovda,  and  books ; 
and  it  is  traditionally  recorded  that  many  of  the 
writings  of  llahomed  were  on  the  blade-Dooea  of 
sheep. 

The  Chinese,  however,  affirm  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  eia  they  diaeoTeved 


the  means  of,  manufacturing  paper  from  pulp* 
Before  that  invention  their  used  to  insoffibe 
written  oharaoteis  on  stnpa  of  bamboo,  or 
sheets  of  metal,  using  a  style  or  pen  of  ixoa 
for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  chanurten ;  vnd 
before  their  art  of  paper-making  had  arrived  •% 
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perfection,  they  wrote  upon  white  silk  or  cotton 
with  a  bttinboo  pen,  which  was  found  more  con- 
reoient  than  wnting  either  on  strips  of  bamboo 
or  sheets  of  metal,  as  the  silk  or  linen  could  be 
folded  into  a  small  compass. 

Ancientlj,  in  China,  bamboo  leaves  scorched 
before  a  wne  were  also  used  to  write  upon,  and 
bamboos  contribute  largely  to  the  manufacture  of 
the  fioiehed  article  of  the  present  day.  In  the 
times  of  the  Ts^in  and  Han  monarchs,  coloured 
threads  of  silk  were  used  to  record  events,  and 
the  Chineas  written  character  in  constant  use  still 
rvtains  the  radical  for  silk.  In  the  reign  of  the 
Hao  emperor  Ho-ti,  the  bark  of  certain  trees  came 
into  oee,  being  boiled  to  a  pulp,  along  with  silk, 
old  fishing  nets,  and  hemp  fibres,  to  make  a 
paper  which  came  into  general  use.  Then,  aa 
uuw,  the  matorials  employed  varied  greatly 
according  to  the  locality.  The  use  of  printing- 
blocks  in  China,  in  the  6th  century  after  Christ, 
led  to  the  extensive  making  of  paper,  in  which 
the  Chinese  have  ever  since  continued  to  excel 
The  delicacT  of  tbeir  best  proof-paper,  forming 
the  originu  *  India-proof  ^  of  former  days,  the 
elegance,  chea[>neas,  and  ^neral  use  of  their 
commonest  stationery  matenals,  are  amongst  the 
most  satisfactory  proofs  of  their  civilisation.  So 
early  as  the  year  900  A.D.,  three  kinds  of  paper 
were  produced  in  Japan,  viz.  Ma-shi  from  hempen 
rag  pulp ;  Hi-shl  from  the  gam-pi  (Wickstroemia 
canescens)  and  other  pUnts ;  and Ko-ku-shi  made 
from  Ko-zo  (Bronesonetia  papynfera),  which  is 
like  that  now  in  use  in  Japan,  and  it  is  also  made 
there  from  the  Edgeworthia  papynfera. 

The  manufacture  of  the  Chinese  extended  to 
the  making  of  sheets  of  paper  from  old  rags,  silk, 
hemp,  and  cotton,  and  has  been  supposed  to  have 
been  the  source  whence  the  Arabs  obtained  theit 
knowledge  of  paper-making.  The  latter  people 
undoubtedly  introduced  into  Europe,  in  the  earlier 
half  of  the  12th  centuzr,  the  art  of  making  paper 
from  cotton,  and  estabnahed  a  paper  maniuaotOTy 
in  Spain.  In  1150,  ihe  paper  of  Xativa,  an 
ancieDt  city  of  Valencia,  haa  Income  famous,  and 
was  e^morted  to  the  east  and  west;  and  when 
gome  Christiaa  labourers  obtained  the  manage'* 
ment  of  the  mills  of  Valencia  and  Toledo,  the 
different  processes  of  the  manufacture  were 
greatly  improved.  Cotton  paper  became  general 
at  the  close  of  the  12th  and  b^inning  of  the  13th 
centoriea,  but  in  the  14th  century  it  was  almost 
entirely  stqierseded  by  pi^r  made  of  hempen  and 
linen  rags.  The  paper  made  of  cotton  was  found 
not  to  posBow  sufficient  strength  or  solidity  for 
many  purposes ;  a  very  strong  paper  was  there- 
fore made  of  the  aboye  substances,  not  weakened 
by  bleadiing,  according  to  the  present  mode, 
vhich,  by  removing  the  natural  gum,  impaini  the 
trength  of  the  Tegetable  fibre.  Some  of  these 
old  ^apert,  from  having  been  well  sited  with 
gebtue,  are  said  topossesa  their  original  quahtiee 
eren  to  this  day.  Tne  manulaoture  of  paper  from 
linen  rags  beoune  general  in  England,  France, 
Italy,  sod  Spain  in  the  14th  oentiuy.  The  first 
German  paper-mill  was  established  at  Nuremberg 
itk  1B90.  Encash  manuscripts  on  linen  paper 
date  as  early  as  1340.  It  was  made  in  England 
A.D.  12M,  and  in  the  Bartoknn»us  of  Wynkyn  de 
Wofde  (1496)  it  is  stated  that  paper  of  a  saperior 
kind  was  made  lor  that  work  by  John  Tate,  jun., 
ai  hiB  miUs  in  Stevsaage,  Hertfordshire.    In  1770» 


the  manufacture  of  fine  paper  was  established  at 
Maidstone,  in  Kent,  by  a  celebrated  maker,  J, 
Whatman,  who  had  worked  as  a  journeynoan  in 
some  of  the  principal  paper-mills  on  the  Continent. 
Not  long  before  this,  wove  moulds  had  been 
invented  by  Baskerville,  to  obviate  the  usual 
roughness  of  laid  paper,  and  these,  attracting 
attention  in  France,  led  to  the  improvements 
which  characterized  the  vellum  paper  of  that 
period.  Holland,  too,  contributed  its  share  to 
the  advancement  of  this  manufacture,  by  inventing 
cylinders  with  steel  blades  for  tearing  the  rags, 
and  thus  facilitating  their  conversion  into  pulp, 
which  by  the  old  method  of  stampers  only,  was  a 
very  slow  and  defective  procesa  In  1799,  the 
first  attempt  to  produce  paper  in  an  endless  web 
was  nuuie  m  France  by  a  workman  in  the  employ 
of  M.  Didot.  The  invention  was  brought  to 
England  by  M.  Didot  in  1801,  and  made  the  sub- 
ject of  patents,  which  in  1804  were  assigned  to 
the  Messrs.  Fouixlrinier.  The  invention  was  per- 
fected at  Tewin  Water,  in  Hertfordshire,  at  a  cost 
of  £60,000.  Their  patent  right  was,  however, 
invaded,  and  they  lost  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  due  to  them  from  the  imperial  treasury  of 
Russia,  though,  to  enforce  his  claim,  Henry  Four- 
drinier,  at  the  age  of  seventy -five,  with  his 
daughter,  made  a  special  journey  to  St  Peters- 
burg. The  Fourdriniers  then  petitioned  the 
British  Government,  the  revenue  having  benefited 
half  a  million  a-year  by  their  inventions,  when 
their  daim  was  meanly  recognised  by  a  parlia- 
mentary vote  of  £7000;  on  which  the  paper- 
makers  resolved  to  purchase  by  subscription 
annuities  for  the  surviving  patentee  and  his  two 
daughters ;  but  ere  this  was  done  tiie  father  died, 
in  his  eighty-ninth  year,  and  his  two  surviving 
daughters  received  small  pensions  from  the 
Crown. 

The  subject  of  water-marks  assists  in  elucidating 
the  history  of  paper-making,  and  the  mark  of  the 
manufacturer  hiu  often  been  found  of  use  in 
detecting  literary  forgeries  and  frauds  in  the 
falsification  of  accounts.  One  of  the  oldest  water- 
marks in  existence  is  an  open  hand,  whose  middle 
finger  is  connected  by  a  straight  line  or  stem 
widk  a  star.  This  appears  on  a  sheet  of  paper  of 
the  manufacture  of  Flanders,  which  at  that  time 
supplied  all  the  paper  needed  for  the  correspond- 
ence of  England  Upon  a  sheet  of  paper  is 
written  a  letter,  preserved  in  one  of  the  museums 
at  Venice,  which  was  addressed  to  Francesco 
Capello,  by  king  Henry  vil,  from  *  our  manor  of 
Woodstock,'  on  the  20th  of  July  1502.  Mr. 
Herring,  however,  states  its  introduction  at  1630, 
adding  that  it  gars  the  name  to  ^  hand 'paper. 
Note-paper  once  bore  a  tankiod,  but  it  had  since 
the  royal  arms  in  a  shieki  without  motto  or 
supporters.  Post  was  marked  with  a  postman's 
horn  in  a  shield  with  a  crown;  Copy  had  a 
fieur-de-lvs  only ;  demy  and  several  larger  sorts, 
a  fleur-de-lys  in  a  crowned  shield;  royal,  a 
shield  with  a  bend  sinister,  and  a  fleur-de-lys  for 
crest.  Mr.  Herring  tracea  the  term  cap  to  the 
jockey  cap,  or  something  like  it,  in  use  when  the 
first  edition  of  Shakespeare  was  printed.    The  date 

fiven  to  foolscap  m  the  Arclueologia  ziL  is 
661,  and  the  traditional  story  related  of  its 
origin  is  that,  when  Chariss  i.  found  his  levenuetf 
short,  he  granted  certain  privileges,  amounting  te 
mon  Jpoli2i^and  among  tliS^  wm^  manuf aotuNi 
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of  paper,  the  exdusive  right  of  which  was  sold  to 
certain  parties,  who  grew  rich  and  enriched  the 
Gk)vemment  at  the  expense  of  those  who  were 
obliged  to  ase  paper.  At  this  time  all  English 
paper  bore  in  water-marks  the  royal  arms.  The 
Parliament  under  Cromwell  made  jests  of  this 
law  in  eyerv  oonoeivable  manner,  and,  among 
other  indignities  to  the  memory  of  Charles,  it  was 
ordered  that  the  royal  arms  be  removed  from  the 
paper,  and  the  fooFs  cap  and  bells  sabstitnted. 
These  were  also  removed  when  the  Rmnp  Parlia- 
ment was  prorogued ;  but  paper  of  the  size  of  the 
Parliament's  journals  still  bears  the  name  of 
^  foolscap.^ 

Mr.  nerrinff  relates  that  the  practice  of  blueing 
the  paper-pulp  had  its  origin  in  an  accidental 
circumstance.  About  the  year  1790,  at  a  paper- 
mill  belonging  to  Mr.  Buttenshaw,  his  wife  was 
superintending  the  washing  of  some  fine  linen, 
when  accidentally  she  dropped  her  bag  of  powder- 
blue  into  some  pulp  in  a  forward  state  of  prepara- 
tion, with  which  the  blue  rapidly  incorporated. 
On  Mr.  Buttenshaw^s  inquiring  what  had  imparted 
the  peculiar  colour  to  the  pulp,  his  wife,  presuming 
that  no  sreat  damage  was  done,  took  courage,  and 
confessed  the  accident,  for  which  she  was  after- 
wards rewarded  by  her  husband,  who,  by  intro- 
ducing to  the  London  market  the  improved  blue 
cake,  obtained  for  it  an  advance  of  four  shillings 
per  bundle. 

In  paper-making  by  machinery,  the  pulp  is  first 
made  to  flow  from  the  vat  upon  a  wire  frame  or 
sifter,  which  moves  rapidly  up  and  down.  Having 
passed  through  the  sifter,  the  pulp  flows  over  a 
ledge  in  a  regular  and  even  stream,  and  is  received 
upon  an  endless  web  of  wire-gauxe,  which  moves 
forward  with  a  shaking  motion  from  side  to  side, 
assisting  to  spread  the  ^p  evenly,  and  allowing  the 
water  to  pass  through  the  wire,  by  which  means 
the  pulp  solidifies  as  it  advances.^  Before  the 
pulp  quits  the  plane  of  the  wire,  it  is  pressed  by 
a  roller  covered  with  felt,  and  is  then  taken  up  by 
an  endless  web  of  felt,  which,  gradually  moving 
forward,  absorbs  a  further  portion  of  the  moisture. 
It  is  asain  pressed  between  rollers,  and,  after  being 
passed  over  cylinders  heated  by  steam,  it  is  cut 
by  machinery  into  sheets.  Thus  in  two  or  three 
minutes,  the  pulp,  which  is  introduced  upon  the 
web  at  one  extremity  of  the  machine,  is  delivered 
at  the  other  in  the  state  of  perfect  paper.  By 
this  process  25  square  feet  can  be  miade  in  one 
minute,  or  15,000  square  feet  in  a  working  day  of 
ten  hours. 

Paper  can  be  made  from  multitudinous  vege- 
table substances,  but  only  profitably  from  a 
lew.  It  is  manufactured  in  Cnina  from  various 
materials,  each  province  or  district  having  its 
own  peculiar  manufacture.  In  that  country. 
Ho-chi  is  rice -straw  paper  used  for  sacrificial 
burnings.  Pi-tsze  is  the  mulbeny  bark  IMtper, 
which  has  been  lon^  used  in  the  Hankow  Mission 
Hospital  as  a  substitnte  for  lint  and  old  rag.  It 
oomes  from  Wu-chang-fu  and  Yun^yang-fu  in 
Hu-peh.  Wan-tsai  hien,  Fung-sin  hien,  and  Lin- 
chang  hien,  all  in  Kiang-si,  make  a  paper,  called 
Piaa-sin,  used  for  packing.  lin-yang  hien,  in 
Hunan,  also  supplies  this  article.  Hwa-tisien 
paper  from  Fuh-kien  and  Sin-changhien  (Kiang-si) 
IS  a  rough  paper  for  packing  up  drags  in.  Hwang- 
pian  paper,  made  in  Kwang*sin-fa  (Kiang-si)  is 
tiie  same  as  the  Ho-chi,  used  in  burning  for  the 
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dead.  Ta-tseh,  Chung-tseh,  made  in  Kwang-sin* 
fu,  are  used  for  account  books.  Mau-pien  and 
lien-chi  are  fine  papers  made  in  Northern  Fuh- 
kien  and  in  Yuen-shan  hien  (Kiang-si),  and  used 
for  writing,  printing,  and  mounting  pictures  or 
scrolls.  Kai-lien-chi  is  a  good  yellow  thin  paper, 
useful  for  wrappmg  up  powders  in  dispensary 

Eractice.  Lah-tsien  is  a  waxed  note-paper.  Seven- 
ned  and  eight-lined  paper,  divided  by  perpen- 
dicular red  lines,  and  stamped  with  curious 
coloured  devices,  are  sold  everywhere  in  great 
variety  at  small  cost.  In  Foh -kien  province,  paper 
is  made  from  ^ung  soft  bamboo ;  m  the  province 
of  Che-kiang  it  is  made  from  paddy  straw ;  in  the 
province  of  Kiang-nan  it  is  made  from  the  refuse 
silk,  and  this  paper  is  very  fine  and  delicate, 
being  highly  valued  for  writing  complimentary 
inscriptions  upon.  To  size  the  paper  and  render 
it  fit  for  ink,  they  make  a  glue,  somewhat  similar 
to  isinglass,  from  fish  bones  ;  these  they  chop  up 
very  small,  and  soak  the  mass  in  water,  which  is 
continually  renewed;  when  all  oily  impurity  is 
extracted,  they  add  a  due  proportion  of  alum, 
which  has  been  dissolved.  Over  the  vessel  in 
which  this  mixture  is,  a  rod  Lb  laid,  a  cleft-stick  is 
used  for  holding  the  sheet  of  paper  during  the 

Cess  of  dipping ;  as  soon  as  the  paper  has 
sufficiently  saturated,  it  is  withdrawn  by 
gently  rolling  it  round  the  stick  which  has  been 
laid  over  the  vessel ;  the  sheet  of  paper  is  after- 
wards hung  to  dry  either  near  a  furnace,  or 
in  the  sun.  They  employ  a  vast  variety  of 
fibrous  substances  for  this  manufacture,  and  apply 
paper  to  a  variety  of  uses  little  thought  of  in  other 
countries.  They  make  up  an  infinite  variety  of 
kinds,  from  \he  coarse,  heavy,  half-inch  thidc 
toudi-paper  for  retaining  a  slow,  enduring  fire,  to 
the  beautiful  so-called  India  paper  suited  for  the 
finest  proof  engravings.  In  the  tea-cheets  there 
is  a  lavish  use  of  many  thicknesses  of  paper.  If 
a  hut  or  boat  is  leaky  overhead,  the  bed  is  pro- 
tected by  a  large  sheet  of  oiled  paper.  If  a  shop- 
keeper wants  to  tie  up  a  parcel,  he  seizes  a  strip  of 
tough  paper,  and  by  rolling  it  on  his  thigh  at  once 
converts  it  into  a  strong  pack-thread;  and  even  a 
torn  sail  is  at  times  patted  with  tough  paper.  In 
China  it  is  the  cheapest  of  materials  in  daily  use, 
and  the  manufacturers  are  very  numerous.  They 
make  it  of  rice-straw,  wheat-straw,  cotton,  hemp, 
of  young  bamboos,  of  different  fibres,  and  of 
the  bai^B  of  the  paper  mulberry,  Broussonetia 
pi^yrif era,  also  of  the  Aiknthus  and  other  trees, 
and  of  the  refuse  of  the  silk  cocoon,  showing 
that  the  inventors  of  the  art  make  use  ofaiefiy  of 
unwoven  fibres,  though  they  also  employ  refuse 
doth  and  silk,  etc. 

The  paper  on  which  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Morrison^  book  was  printed,  was  manufactured 
from  the  common  yellow  bamboo  paper  of  the 
Chinese,  bv  sizing  it  in  water  saturated  with  alum, 
to  which  glue  was  added ;  and  the  sheets  dried  and 
smoothed  by  robbing  them  on  a  warm  wall.  The 
glazing  upon  Chinese  writing  paper  is  made  bv 
waxing  the  sheet,  and  afterwards  robbing  it  with 
a  smooth  stone ;  two,  three,  and  four  sheets  are 
made  into  one  thick  sheet  for  ledgers  or  other 
account  books,  by  the  same  process,  after  wetting 
the  inner  surfaces  with  glue  water,  and  drying  the 
sheet  in  the  sun.  There  is  also  a  thin  paper  called 
Nankin  paper,  which  is  manufactured  from  cotton 
wool,  that  is  tougher  and  more  flexible  than 
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the  bunboo  paper.  Golaored  paper  ia  exported  in 
considenble  qoantitieB;  the  exportation  of  all 
kinds  iB  principally  to  India  and  the  Archipelaga 
In  Chioa  itself  theconBumption  of  ChiDese  writing 
ptper  is  great,  on  accoant  of  ita  not  being  injured 
bj  the  duDate,  foreign  paper  siied  with  glae  being 
liable  to  spoiL 

The  maJdng  of  paper  in  China  from  the  bamboo 
is  carried  out  some'vniat  in  the  f  oUowing  manner : 
—After  being  ioaked  for  some  time  in  water,  the 
bamboos  are  split  up  aod  saturated  with  lime  and 
water,  until  taey  become  quite  soft.  They  are 
then  beaten  up  into  a  pulp  in  mortars,  or,  where 
water-power  is  at  band,  as  in  the  hilly  districtSy 
the  beating  or  stamping  process  is  done  by  means 
of  gtampers,  which  rise  and  fall  as  the  cogs  which 
are  placed  on  the  axis  of  the  water-wheel  reyobre. 
When  the  masa  haa  been  reduced  to  a  fine  pulpy 
substance,  it  ia  then  taken  to  a  furnace  and  wdl 
boiled,  until  it  has  become  perfectly  fine,  and  of  the 
proper  consistency.  It  ia  then  formed  into  sheets 
of  paper  of  variooa  de^jees  of  fineness,  according 
to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended.  It  is  not 
onlj  used  for  writing  upon  and  for  packing  with, 
but  a  large  quantity  of  a  coarse  description  is 
made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  mixing  with  the 
mortar  used  by  bricklayers. 

With  the  Broussonetia  papyrif era,  the  foUowing 
ts  the  process  adopted  by  the  Chinese: — ^The  small 
branches  are  cut  by  them  in  lengths  of  about  3 
feet,  and  boiled  in  an  alkaline  ley  for  the  sake  of 
luoseniog  the  inner  rind  or  bark,  which  is  then 
peeled  off  and  dried  for  use.  When  a  sufficient 
qoantity  has  been  tJius  laid  up,  it  is  again  softened 
in  water  for  three  or  four  days,  and  the  outer 
parts  are  scraped  off  as  useless ;  the  reat  is  boiled 
in  clear  ley,  which  ia  kept  strongly  agitated  all 
tlie  time,  until  the  bark  haa  become  tender  and 
separates  into  diatinct  fibres.  It  is  then  placed  in 
a  pan  or  aftere,  and  washed  in  a  running  stream, 
being  at  the  same  time  worked  with  the  lumds, 
until  it  becomes  a  delicate  and  soft  pulp.  For  the 
finer  sorts  of  paper,  the  pulp  receives  a  second 
washing  in  a  linen  bag ;  it  is  then  spread  out  on 
a  smooth  table,  tnd  heaX&i  with  a  wooden  mallet, 
nntil  it  ia  extremely  fine.  Thus  prepared,  it  is 
pot  into  a  tub  with  a  slimy  infusion  of  rice  and  a 
root  called  oreni;  then  it  ia  stirred  until  the 
iflfi^redientB  are  properly  blended ;  it  is  next  re- 
moved to  a  large  vessel  to  admit  of  moulds  being 
di(,ped  into  it.  These  moulds  are  made  of  bul- 
nuhes  cut  into  narrow  stripe  and  mounted  in  a 
frame;  as  the  paper  is  moulded,  the  sheeta  are 
placed  covered  with  a  double  mat.  The  sheets 
are  laid  one  on  the  other,  with  a  small  piece  of 
reed  between,  and  this,  standing  out  a  little  way, 
"erves  afterwwda  to  lift  them  up  leaf  by  letd, 
Every  heap  is  covered  with  a  board  and  weights 
to  press  out  the  water ;  on  the  following  day  the 
6heet£  are  lifted  singlv  by  means  of  the  projecting 
reeds,  and  are  placed  on  a  plank  to  be  dried  in 
the  sun.  Thia  paper  is  so  deli<»ite  that  only  one 
tide  can  be  written  on,  but  the  Chinese  sometimes 
double  the  sheets,  and  glue  them  together  so 
neatly,  that  they  appear  to  be  a  single  1^. 

In  Japan,  in  December,  after  the  tree  has  shed 
its  leares,  th^  cut  off  the  branches  about  3  feet 
in  length,  and  tie  them  up  in  bundles.  They  are 
then  boiled  in  a  ley  of  ashes  in  a  covered  kettle, 
till  the  bark  is  so  ahmnk  thai  half  an  inch  of  the 
wood  may  be  seen  projectmg  at  either  end  of  the 


branch.  When  they  have  bec(»ue  cool,  the  bark 
is  stripped  off  and  soaked  in  water  three  or  four 
hours  until  it  becomes  soft,  when  the  fine  black 
skin  is  scraped  off  with  a  knife.  The  coarse  bark 
ia  then  separated  from  the  fine.  That  of  the  new 
branches  makes  the  finest  paper.  The  bark  is 
then  boiled  again  in  fresh  ley,  continually  starred 
with  a  stick,  and  fresh  water  from  time  to  time  is 
added.  It  is  then  put  in  a  sieve  and  taken  to  a 
brook,  and  here  the  bark  is  incessantly  stirred 
until  it  become  a  fine  pulp.  It  is  then  thrown 
ioto  water,  and  separates  in  the  form  of  meal. 
This  is  put  into  a  small  vessel  with  a  decoction  of 
rice  and  a  species  of  Hibiscus,  and  stirred  until  it 
has  attainea  a  tolerable  consistence.  It  is  then 
poured  into  a  large  vessel,  from  whence  it  is 
taken  out  and  put  in  the  form  of  sheets  on  mats 
or  layers  of  grass  straw ;  these  sheets  are  laid  one 
upon  another  with  straw  between,  and  pressed  to 
force  the  water  out.  After  this,  they  are  spread 
upon  boards  in  the  sun,  dried,  cut,  and  gathered 
into  bundles  for  sale.  This  paper  will  better 
endure  folding,  and  last  longer,  than  that  made  in 
Europe ;  is  u^  to  form  the  walls  of  rooms,  and 
the  fans  in  universal  use  ;  it  is  used  ae  wrapping 
paper,  and  forms  the  string  to  tie  it ;  in  square 
pieces  it  is  used  aa  pocket-handkerchiefs,  and 
pressed  together  and  lacquered  is  worn  as  hats. 
This  paper  is  of  every  consistency,  but  always 
tough.  The  youngest  branches  form  the  whitest 
paper.  It  is  impossible  to  tear  this  paper  against 
the  grain.  It  is  of  different  qualities,  and  some 
of  it  is  as  soft  and  flexible  aa  cotton  cloth.  Indeed, 
that  used  for  handkerchiefs  might  be  mistaken 
for  cloth,  so  far  as  toughness  and  flexibility  are 
concerned.  Paper  of  Japan  is  applied  also  in  lieu 
of  glass  on  the  8li(Ung  walls  of  the  houses,  for 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  for  napkins,  tablecloths, 
waistcoats,  and  other  articles  of  wearing  apparel. 

Nepal  paper  is  manufactured  almost  exclusively 
in  Nepal  from  the  bamboo.  After  being  cut,  it  is 
beaten  in  wooden  mortars  until  reduced  to  a 
pulpy  mass,  then  thrown  into  a  vat  of  water,  the 
unpurities  separated,  and  when  of  a  proper  con- 
sistence, it  is  spread  on  linen  to  be  dried;  the 
surface  is  rendered  smooth  by  friction,  and  with  a 
pebble  on  boards.  Its  structure  is  very  tough, 
and  cannot  be  torn  rectilineally,  and  it  is  most 
serviceable  for  filtration,  as  the  fibres  do  not 
separate  readily  when  saturated  with  moisture, 
and  will  resist  in  a  moist  condition  considerable 
rough  handling. 

The  Nepal  paper  plant  is  the  Daphne  cannabina, 
one  of  the  Thymalacesa.  At  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  1851,  many  visitors  were  much  interested  about 
a  huge  sheet  of  Nepal  paper  exhibited  by  Colonel 
Sykes.  Mr.  Hodgson  (Joum.  As.  Soo.  i.  p.  8, 
1832)  and  Dr.  Campbell  describe  the  process  of 
making  paper  from  the  Daphne  cannabina  as  con- 
sisting, first,  iu  boiling  slips  of  the  inner  bark  of 
the  paper  plant  in  a  ley  of  wood-ashes  for  about 
half  an  hour,  by  which  time  the  slips  will  be  quite 
soft  These  are  then  beaten  in  a  stone  mortar 
with  a  wooden  mallet  till  they  are  reduced  to  a 
homogeneous  pulp.  This  is  then  diffused  through 
water,  and  taken  up  in  sieves  and  paper  frames, 
as  in  the  ordinary  process  for  making  paper  by 
hand*  When  diy,  the  sheet  of  paper  is  folded 
up ;  sometimes  it  is  smoothed  ana  polished  by 
being  rubbed  on  wood  with  the  convex  side  of  a 
chank  shell.    Though  called  Nepalese,  the  paper 
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is  not  ma&Qfaotnred  in  Nepal,  but  in  Gis-Bima- 
layan  Bhot,  in  the  midst  of  its  immense  forests, 
where  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  the  plant, 
of  wood  for  ashes  and  for  firewood,  as  well  as  a 
constant  supply  of  dean  water.  This  paper  is  re* 
markable  for  its  toughness,  as  well  as  its  smooth* 
ness.  Some  of  it,  in  the  form  of  bricks  of  half • 
stuff,  was  sent  to  England  previous  to  the  year 
1829.  As  the  quantity  sent  was  not  sufficient  for 
a  complete  experiment,  a  small  portion  of  it  was 
made  into  paper  by  hand.  An  engraver,  to 
whom  it  was  given  for  trial,  stated  that  Mt  affords 
finer  impressions  than  anv  English -made  paper, 
and  nearly  as  good  as  the  fine  Chinese  paper 
which  is  employed  for  what   are  called  India 

eaper  proper '  (Gleanings  in  Science,  L  p.  210). 
>r.  Campbell  describes'  the  paper  made  by  the 
hand  *  as  strong  and  durable  as  leather  crust,  and 
quite  smooth  enough  to  write  on,  and,  for  office 
records,  incomparably  better  than  any  Indian 
paper.  Many  of  the  books  in  Nepal,  written  on 
this  paper,  are  said  to  be  of  considerable  age, 
and  uie  art  of  making  paper  seems  to  have  been 
introduced  about  500  vears  ago  from  China,  and 
not  from  India.'  Colonel  Ramsay,  Resident  at 
the  court  of  Nepal,  describes  the  daphne  as  a 
small  evergreen  perennial  shrub,  somewhat  like  a 
laurel,  which  bears  poisonous  berries.  There  are 
several  species  of  it  in  Nepal,  from  all  of  which, 
he  was  told,  paper  is  made.  In  some  kinds  the 
flowers  are  pure  white,  in  others  dirty  white, 
tinged  with  pink  or  purple.  There  is  an  impres- 
sion in  the  pudns  of  India  that  the  Nepal  paper  is 
prepared  with  arsenic.  This,  he  says,  is  quite  a 
mistake,  for  arsenic  is  not  allowed  to  be  sold  here, 
nor  any  other  virulent  poison,  under  a  heavy 
penalty.  The  whole  tribe  of  plantsbearing  the  name 
of  daphne  are  more  or  less  poisonous,  but  the 
daphne  paper  cannot  retain  the  poisonous  quality 
of  the  plant,  as  rats  and  insects  often  eat  it  with 
apparent  avidity.  This  unsightly  paper  is  tough 
when  kept  dry,  and  can  be  used  like  cloth  K>r 
wrapping  up  dry  substances  in,  and  it  can  be 
usea  after  having  been  saturated  with  water,  pro- 
vided it  be  carefully  dried  within  a  reasonable 
time  after  it  has  been  wetted.  One  sheet  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Bengal  As.  Society  measured  50 
feet  by  25  feet. 

The  Burmese  make  a  coarse  paper  from  the 
bark  of  a  larce  creeper  found  in  the  forests. 
The  paper  is  thick,  like  pasteboard,  and  the  sur- 
face is  blackened,  and  written  upon  with  a 
steatite  pencil. 

In  Bntish  India,  the  process  of  paper-making 
appears  to  be  very  much  the  same  uiroughout. 
'rtie  materials— gunny,  old  rags,  waste-paper,  or 
fibre,  as  the  case  may  be— are  cut  up  into  small 
pieces,  well  soaked,  and  then  poundea  in  a  cistern 
or  well,  floored  wiUi  chunam  or  stone,  the  pound- 
ing instrument  being  shod  with  iron,  and  in  some 
cases  worked  like  a  pe-cottah.  The  pulp  is  then 
wadied  and  sprinkled  with  lime-water,  and  left  to 
stand  for  periods  varying  from  three  days  to  a 
week.  This  prooeas  is  renewed  two  or  three 
times.  The  pulp  Is  then  taken  up  on  frames 
fitted  with  stmners,  and  dried. 

These  frames  are  generally  made  so  as  to  hold 
each  one  sheet,  and  each  sheet  when  suffictently 
coherent  is  hung  or  fixed  against  a  wall  to  dry. 
It  is  then  rubbed  over  with  thin  paste  made  of 
rioe-flour  and  water,  again  dried,  and  afterwards 
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preMed.  The  process  is  usually  completed  by 
gkzinff,  which  is  done  in  some  cases  by  rubbing 
each  sheet  with  an  oUed  stone  roller. 

In  Europe,  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century,  eotton,  flax,  and  hemp  wer«  the  nsnal 
materials,  except  rags,  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper.  Cotton  and  linen  rags  are  now  chiefly 
used  for  this  purpose,  because  they  are  more 
easily  and  cheaply  converted  into  pulp,  and 
furnish  a  better  article  when  finished  than  other 
fibrous  materials.  But  the  compamtively  high 
price  of  rags,  and  the  enormous  demand  for  cheap 
paper,  have  compelled  manufacturers  to  turn  their 
attention  to  other  sources  of  supply,  and  efforts 
are  being  unoeaainffly  made  to  manufacture  paper 
from  the  fibres  of  different  vegetable  substanoea. 

It  is  objected  by  manufacturers  of  paper  that 
pulp  from  unwoven  fibres  does  not  draw  through 
the  present  machinery  so  well  as  that  made  from 
rag&  A  modification  of  machinery  would  no 
doubt  remedy  this.  But  new  materials  involve 
new  machinery  for  reducing  them  to  pulp,  and  the 
older  paper -makers  have  not  yet  established 
machinery  suited  for  these  new  materials  in  addi- 
tion to  that  at  present  in  use.  Enterprising  men 
are  laving  themselves  out  to  make  pulp  or  half -stuff 
for  sale  to  the  paper-makers,  and  it  will  be  by  those 
men  that  anv  new  materials  will  be  worked.  Many 
thousands  of  inventors  and  manufacturers,  many 
yeara  of  incessant  labour,  and  millions  of  pounds 
sterling  have  been  expended  in  experiments  upon 
wood,  straw,  and  similar  substuices ;  but  the 
problem  of  obtaining  good  paper,  at  a  moderate 
cost,  from  raw  vegetable  fibre,  is  yet  only  partially 
solved.  Neither  straw,  nor  wood,  nor  any  similar 
nmterial  has  superseded  linen  and  cotton  rags. 
The  raw  fibre  of  papyrus  was  used  for  thirteen 
centuries ;  the  reign  of  rags  has  lasted  twelve  and 
a  half  centuries.  The  most  practical  of  the  sub- 
stitutes seems  to  be  straw,  the  first  useful  paper 
from  which  was  made  in  1800,  and  used  in  a  book 
printed  by  Burton  of  London  a  copy  of  which 
was  presented  by  the  Marquw  of  Salisbury  to 
king  George  in.  The  work  is  entitled  An  His- 
torical  Account  of  Substances  used  in  Paper- 
making.  Cobbett,  in  1828,  employed,  experi- 
mentally, some  papr  made  from  the  husks  of 
Indian  com,  but  with  little  success.  The  substi- 
tution of  straw  in  1800  was  regwded  of  great 
national  importance,  and  highly  deserving  support. 
It  was  neglected  for  many  years,  but  straw  u  now 
extensively  used  in  paper-making  m  England,  and 
on  the  Continent  of  Efurope. 

A  book  written  in  German  by  M.  Schaffers  so 
long  ago  as  1772  (Sammtliche  Papierversuche  von 
Jacob  Christian  Schaffers,  Prediger  lu  Regensburg 
Regensburg  1772),  contains  sixty  specimens  o^ 
paper  made  from  the  bark  of  the  willow,  beech,, 
aspen,  hawthorn,  lime,  and  mulberry;  from  the 
down  of  the  asclepias,  the  catkins  of  black  poplar, 
and  the  tendrils  of  the  vine ;  from  the  stalks  of 
nettle,  mugwort,  dyer's  weed,  thistle,  bryony, 
burdock,  clematis,  willow  herb,  and  lily;  from 
cabbage-stalks,  fir-cones,  moss,  potatoes,  wood- 
shavings,  and  sawdust ;  and  it  has  been  likewise 
made  from  rice,  hop-bine,  liquorice •  root,  the 
stalks  of  the  mallow,  and  the  husks  of  Indian 
corn.  M.  Bardoux,  a  manufitctnrer  of  Poictiers, 
manufactured  paper  from  oak,  wahxut,  pine,  and 
chesnut.  The  questioii  of  the  present  Oty  there- 
fore is  not,  «<rf  what  vegetaUe  subtanoes  can 
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pftper  be  made?  *  but  'which  of  them  can  compete 
Titfangi?' 

In  &  memoranchim,  diawn  np  bj  Dr.  J.  Forbee 
Me,  on  the  materials  for  paper-making  pro- 
curable from    India,    he    reyiewed   the    entire 
onatiliBed  and  utilised  fibrous  plants  of  <  India. 
Serenl  bales  of  the  straw   of  certain  Indian 
gnasefl  vere  forwarded  to  the  Society  of  Arts, 
bat  the  report  of  competent  judges  was  that  none 
of  them  are  well  adapted  for  the  making  of  paper, 
though  thej  did  not  doabt  that  paper  can  be 
Dade  from  all  of  them.    The  common  rice-straw 
(Orjxa  lativa)  was  the  best.    They  added  that  all 
tile  samples  are  very  inferior  in  paper-making 
qoalitj  to  many  sabstances  which  can  be  obtained 
rmdfly  in  England,  but  which  are  not  even  con* 
lidered  as  worth  osing. 

In  Africa,  bendes  the  esparto  grass  and  the 
baik  of  the  Adansonia,  there  is  a  fibre-producing 
plant  called  disa-grass,  which  can  be  obtained  in 
mch  quantities  and  at  such  a  price  as  may  render 
h  a  uieful  luxury.  The  dwarf  palm  can  be 
obtained  in  almost  any  quantity  in  Algeria,  but 
the  eost  of  cc^leotion  is  rather  more  thim  that  of 
eaparto^  as  each  leaf  is  picked  separately,  and  its 
mamifacture  into  paper  is  more  difficult  and  ex- 
peuire,  the  texture  of  the  fibre  varying  in 
different  parts  of  the  leaf,  one  portion  of  which 
eoouins  some  yeUowish  wax  or  resin,  extremely 
difficult  of  kill,  and  almost  impossible  to  detect 
till  it  is  discovered  on  the  hot  rollers,  and  the 
paper  is  apoilt.  The  riven  of  South  Africa  are 
in  many  places  choked  with  a  phunt  known  as  the 
pelmete,  a  kind  of  large  rush,  8  to  10  feet  in 
height,  of  which  large  quantities  can  be  obtained, 
and  vhieh  in  all  probability  will  be  found  of  use 
in  the  fabrication  of  ropes  and  paper. 

Mr.  Liotard  and  Baron  F.  von  Mueller  have 
giren  lists  of  plants  from  which  paper  could 
be  made,  and  toe  following  of  the  East  Indies 
are  obtained  from  tiieir  writmgs : — 

Abdmoichas  esculentos,  W.  and  A,,  eeculent  okra 

Aba^on  Indicum,  O,  Don,  country  mallow. 

AadaArafaicft. 

AdttuoniA  d^tata,  Linn,,  baobab. 

Afare  Americana,  Innn, ;  A.  eantala ;  A.  diacantha ; 

A.  vuiflgita;  A«  ▼iyqiera,  Idwn,;  and  A,  yueosefotia. 
Ailanthiu,  jp. 
Aloe  Indica,  MopU  ;  A  nerfoliata,  Mmob. ;  and  A.  vul- 

gaiii,  Lam.,  Baihadoet  aloe. 
Alihea,4». 

Aittta  aatlmji,  JSkkulL,  phie>appla. 
Anathwiam  mniioatmn,  Btauv.,  enis-eaas  graas. 
Apcmniim,^. 

^Aoa  pa^nf era. 

Amnff  of  Benur. 

Anea  eatechn,  XAnn,,  betel-nut  palm. 

Aiiatada  aetaeea. 

Annib  kaika.— ? 

otainn  anmdanaoea,  WiUde. ;  K  gigantea ;  and  B. 

▼algiija. 
&rtt,  a  gran  of  Sind. 
^•ohmia  lacemoaa.  Lam, ;  B.  tomentosa,  JJinn. ;  and 

a  VaUii,  IT.  and  ^. 
BctBla  bhojpatra. 

^Mhueria  nivea^  Mooker  ;  rheea ;  China  grass, 
^ooHiartea  hmooidea  of  Australia. 
«nans  llaSelliformii,  Linn,,  palmyra. 
^[^oaoMfljA  psmifera,  VenL,  paper  mulberry  tree.  . 
wa  frQalda«^  MMtb,,  pnlaa  tree. 
^Biii  Uiaaa,  Bprmger,  pageon  psa. 
OiUopte  giniftea*  ML  Br,,-  C.  HamfltonU  and  0. 

(UBdaa,M. 

X"»naUB  niivm,  £;,  hemp. 
Qw*yaaAeiea>  Joflr6; 


Oaryota  urens^  Linn.,  bastard  sago. 

Chamaerops  Ritchiana. 

ChUcti  of  Berar. 

Ohlorogalum,  sp. 

Cooos  nudfera,  Linft.,  oocoanut  tree. 

Conocarpus  latif  olius,  Boxb, 

GonocepnaluB  niveua  — ?  C.  globulifer,  Bennett;  C. 

nauoleiflorua. 
CorchoroB  capBularis,  Linn,,  jute,  ghi-nalita  pat:  0. 

oKtoriua,  Linn,,  iute,  JeVa  maUow. 
Gordia  latif oUa,  Boom.,  broad-leayed  sepittan;  and  C. 

myxa,  Linn.,  Bepiatan. 
Grotalaria  Burrhii  — ?  O.  juncea,  Linn.,  sunn-hemp; 

C.   Leschenaultii  — ?   and  0.   tenuifolia,   Boxo., 

Jubbulpur  hemp. 
Curcuma,  ep.,  leayes. 
CyperuB  textilis  and  C.  variegata  — ? 
Dsemia  extensa,  12.  Br. 
Daphne  oleoidea — ?  D.  x>ap3rraoea,  Wall.,  Nepal  paper 

shrub  ;  and  D.  cannabina. 
DendrocalamuB  strictus,  Ifeet,  and  D.  tolda,  Nees. 
Desmodium  tiliaefolium,   D.  triflonun,  Dec, ;  and  D, 

argenteum. 
Edgeworthia  papyrifera. 
BlsBoeaipuB  tuberenlatna. 
Bleuaine  ooiacana,  Ocertn, 
Erinocaipus  Nimmonii. 
Eriodenaron  anfractuoBum,  Dec, 
Erythrina  Indica,  Lam.,  Indian  coral  tree. 
Eugenia,  tp,,  tha-byay  of  Burma* 
Fatsia,  sp. 
Fkms   Bengalensia,    Linn. ;  F.    ehwtioai   Bosh. ;   F« 

glomerata,  BtKcb. ;  F.  racemosa,  Linn, ;   and  F, 

religiosa,  Linn, 
Fourcroya,  ep, 

Ghrardinia  heterophyUa,  Daiz.,  Neilgherry  nettle. 
GmieUna  arborea,  Boxh. 
GrOfisypium,  tp,,  G.  Indicum,  eto,,  ootton. 
Grewia  oppositifolia,  Buck, 
Hampu,  a  creeper  of  Coorg. 
Hardwickia,  sp, 
HelianthuB,  ep, 
Hibiaeus    oanuabinas,    Linn. ;    H.    fureaiua,    Booh, ; 

esoulentns;   H.  mutabilia  — ?  H.  rosa  SinensiH, 

lAnn. ;   H.    sabdariffa,  Linn.^  roselle ;   and  H. 

Surattcnsis,  lAnn* 
Hydrangea,  tp. 

Hymenodicfcyon  excelsum,  WaU. 
Isora  oorylif  olia,  SchoU.  and  MndU 
Katdo,  a  Sind  ^sa, 
Kevan,  of  Batnagiri^  made  into  ropes. 
Kherdo,  a  Sind  grass. 
Lavatera,  sp. 
Lepidosperma,  tp, 
Leptadenla  Jao^uemonttaaa  — f 
Linum  usitatissmium,  Linn,f  flax. 
Lygeum,  sp. 
Madid  of  Bel^um. 
Malaohra  capitata,  Xtn??. 
Maoutra,  ep, 

Uarsdenia  tenadseima,  B.  W. 
Morua  Indioi^  Linn,,  mulberry. 
Mosa  paradisiacal  CavendishiL  ooeoineay  glauoay  Nepal- 

ensis,  omata,  superbat  and  textilis, 
Opuntia  Dillenii,  Haw.,  hedge  prickly  pear. 
Ortbanthera  viminea,  Boyle. 
Oiyza  Bativa,  Linn.,  rice-straw. 
Oxytropis,  tp. 
PachyrnlzuB.  tp, 

Pandanus  odoratissimuB,  Xtna.  /.,  screw  pine, 
Parklnsonea  aculeata. 
Phoenix  dactylifera,  Linn,  ;  P.  farinifera,  BooA, ;  and 

P.  sylyestris,  J?(Kr5. 
Phormium,  tp. 
Phiynium  dichotonum. 
Pimeloa,  Neilgherries  laot  bark. 
Poa,  tp, 
Populus  dliata. 
Psamma,  tp. 
Bm,  Biotdo,  a  Sind  grass. 
Saoohanun  muAja»   i2oer&,»    munj  ;    9-    offidiianimi 

IAfln>n.%  sugar-cane  refuse  $  S.  fusouro ;  S.  proceium, 

J2ox(. ;  S.  sara,  Boa^,,  pen-reed;  S.  spontaneumi 

lAnn,,  thatch  grass. 
flalmaHa  Midabariea,  fkhiM,  whd  Mndl,  led  eeilan  trea. 
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Sardo  of  Belgaum. 
Sarkhad,  a  ^d  giasi. 

Soabanift  uulcHta,  Pn-Mon  ;  ,. 

SiiU  leuta,  Burm.  ;  S.  populifolia ;  S.  tiliKfalia. 
Sputini,  tp. 
Spaiiium,  tp. 
Spania  Wighlii 

Steronlia  guttatB,  Soxb. ;  H.  onuta  —  *   S.    nmoM ; 
g.  umu,  Jto^. ;  and  3.  villowi,  Sadi.,  betnp. 

Thopou  pcpulncK,  Lam,,  portis  tree. 

Tilluidua,  n. 

Triticum  rulgare,  VtUars,  wbsat. 

Tjlopban  aithmtiticm,  S.  W. 

IVpha  etephantini,  Ratb.  , 

UrenK  Iob>ta,  Linn. 

UrticiB  hetorophyll*,  Nejlgherry  nettle. 

Whaln  ol  Ratnngiri. 

WikBtrceinU  udiiiitaliB  uid  W.  caueiceni. 

WorftQg  of  RatuigirL 

Vuccft  sAonoix,  Linn. 

Ze»  niBjB,  Linn.,  msue. 

Of  till  titete  S.E.  Aaa.  pUote,  the  more  promuing 
teem  to  be  the  bamboo,  the  mun,  jate,  minn, 
Hot,  hemp,  roalachra,  rice-stnw,  whe&t-nmvr,  and 
CslotTOpU,  but  none  of  them  come  up  to  n^ 

The  inner  berk  of  Corohorua  (jute)  jields  a 
paper  pulp,  bnt  of  inferior  quality,  aod  h  bleached 
with  difficulty;  and  agave  and  banana  or  plantain 
are  not  only  eipenaive,  bnt  it  is  difficult  to  bleach 
them.  Flax  straw  can  be  ntilLzed,  but  yields  only 
IS  to  15  per  cent,  of  pulp ;  hemp  producer  25 
per  cent. ;  nettles,  5  per  cent,  of  a  very  beautifnl 
and  easilT  bleached  fibre. 

Palm  leares  contain  SO  to  40  per  cent,  of  fibre, 
but  arc  not  eauly  bleached.  The  BromeliaceK 
contain  from  26  to  40  per  cent,  of  fibre ;  Bona- 
partea  juncobdea  of  AuaiJaJia,  26  per  cent,  of  tfae 
most  beautiful  Tegetable  fibre  known,  which  could 
be  nwd  for  paper  pulp,  and  for  all  fabrics  in 
which  flax,  cotton,  silk,  or  wool  are  employed ; 
the  plant  needs  no  other  preparation  than  cutting, 
drying,  and  compressing  like  hay.  Fema  give 
20  to  S5  per  cent  of  a  fibre  not  easily  bleached ; 
Bqtiiaetnm,  15  to  20  per  cent  of  inferior  fibre, 
eaBily  bleached. 

Atthea,  and  many  of  the  Halvacete,  produce  15 
to  20  per  cent,  of  paper  pulp.  Stalks  of  beans, 
peas,  bopg,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  heather,  broom, 
contain  10  to  20  per  cent  of  fibre. 

'Hie  atrawB  of  cereals — rice,  wheat,  barley,  oatB, 
and  rye — cannot  be  converted  into  white  paper 
pulp  after  thej  have  ripened  the  grain ;  the 
joints  and  knots  in  the  stalka  are  then  so  hardened 
that  they  resist  all  bleaching  agents. 


RICE'PAPEK. 

dioai  Hiitory ;  Fortune,  A  Ret.  anotu  &e  Ckinem ; 
Mr.  Liotard;   Voh  Mueller ;  Sireltell;  Eng.  Ct/c. 

PAPER  CURRENCY.    The  average  circulation 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Paper  Currency 
operations  in  India,  has  been  ss  under :— 
_  85 1  1870-n,  .  Ita.    e,81,32,2« 

00    1872-73,  .   „   12,86,40,370 

16  !  1874-75,  .         ' 

83  I  1877-78.  . 

79    1880-81,  . 


1865-66, 
1866^7, 

1867-68, 


IO.e7,{M,(l70 
13,25,02,470 
13,66,29,350 


ides  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  as  well  as  of  Ufaina 
and  of  Japan.  It  has  long  been  famoos  for  its 
flbrooB  bark,  which  is  made  into  a  kind  of  cloth, 
as  in  Otaheite  and  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  aa 
well  as  into  paper  in  Japan.  The  bark  ia  boiled 
into  pulp  in  a  le^  of  wood-aabca,  and  then  well 
washed  by  agitation  of  it  in  water  nntil  it  be- 
come* like  tufts  of  tow.  If  too  much  boiled,  the 
paper  will  be  weak  but  white  ;  and  if  inanSdeDtly 
washed,  it  is  coarae  bat  strong.  It  is  then  heaped 
on  a  table,  and  beaten  into  a  pulp  by  bstona  of 
hard  wood.  Madlage  obtained  from  boiled  rice, 
or  from  a  plant  called  oreni,  is  added  to  the  pulp, 
which  is  stirred  with  a  clean  reed  until  redticed 
to  a  homogaieoas  liquor,  and  when  of  a  dne  oon- 
aiatence  it  is  ready  for  oonveraion  into  aheoti. 

PAPER  PLANT  of  Nepal,  the  Daphne 
cannabina,  is  one  of  the  same  family  as  the  taoe 
bark  tree,  Lagetta  lintearia,  of  the  West  Indiea. 
D.  cannaliina  is  suppoeed  to  be  identical  with  the 
D.  odora  of  Thunb^.  It  is  extremely  abundant 
in  the  Hinudaya,  and  the  paper  is  made  by  boiling 
theinnerbarkinaleyof  wood-sshes,  and  redadog 
them  to  pulp  by  beating.  Da^ne  eriocephala  ia 
vetT  common  on  the  Neilgherries,  We*t«m  Ghato, 
and  on  the  hilly  parts  of  the  Southern  Mahratta 
country  and  Dekhan.  On  a  trial  of  the  paper 
by  an  engraver,  he  reported  it  as  affording  finer 
impressions  than  any  English-made  paper,  and 
nearly  as  good  aa  the  fine  Chiuese  paper  which  ia 
employed  for  what  are  called  India-paper  proofs. 
Dr.  Campbell  describes  the  D.  cannabina  paper  aa 
strong  and  durable  aa  leafier. 

PAPER,  RICE.  The  rioe-papor  plant  is  the 
Aralia  papyrifera.  Hooker.  Chinese  rice-paper 
had  long  been  supposed  to  be  cut  from  cylinders 
of  a  pith  which  has  always  a  cenbal  hollow 
chamber,  divided  into  compartments  by  septa  or 
excessiv^y  thin  ^atee.  The  eoppoaitkin  was  oon  - 
firmed   by  Sir   William   Hooker   receiving  from 


Hibiscus  escnientua  and  H.  cannabinua  are  used  :  China  specimens  of  the  rice-paper  plant,  which 
by  the   papcr-mskers  of  Dowlatabad,  and  Dr.  j  very  cloacly  resembles,  in  botanical  characters  aa 


Kiddell  suggested  the  rooea  grass.  Paper  and 
envelopes  for  writing,  printing,  eto.,  are  imported 
into  India,  chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
Austria,  and  France,  of  value  nearly  50  l^bs  of 
mnecs;  in  1680-81,47,65,976 mpees.—Tii'inliiuon,' 
Bombay  QaarUrly  lievitw,  p.  2G5,  o/1856 ;  Chinese 
Mat.  Med.;  Sirr't  China,  li.  pp.  1-4  ;  Rev.  Joteph 
lliinler,  Archmoloffia,  xxxvii. ;  John  Timb's  Cur. 
nf  Science ;  lCo>iU,  Memo.  May  3, 1854 ;  OHphanl ; 
Maton ;  American  Expedition  to  Japan,  p.  64  ; 
Riddeir*  Gardening ;  Dr.  A.  Hunter  in  Madrae  JEr. 
Jht.  Rep.;  Cat.  Exhib.  o/1862;  RoyWe  Fibrem 
PtanU,  p.  311;  0'^  pp.  279-567 ;  B.  Hodgum 
ill  Jour.  Beng.  At.  Soc.,  1832,  L  p.  8;  Oleanit^t  in 
Science,  i.  p-  210;  Royle,  Art*,  etc.,  of  India,  p. 
'  "       wn'i   Comptn- 


l  HoU-er,   Him.   /ohi 


weU  as  in  ontward  appearance  of  siie  and  habit, 
the  Aralia  plant  of  Sikkim.  The  largest  speei~ 
mens  are  about  five  or  six  feet  in  height,  andnora 
six  to  eight  inches  in  circumference  at  the  base, 
bnt  nearly  of  an  equal  thicknefls  all  up  their  stem. 
The  stems  are  crowned  at  the  top  with  a  number 
of  palmato  leaves  on  long  footstalss,  which  give  to 
theplantaveryomamentalappearaiice.  Tbeunder 
side  of  each  leaf,  its  footstalk,  and  the  top  part 
of  the  stem,  ia  densely  covered  with  down  of  a 
rich  brown  colour.  It  floweis  and  aeeda  dnrisK 
the  winter  and  spring  months  at  Hong-Kong  and 
Calcutta.  The  proportion  of  pith  in  theM  Mvus 
is  very  great,  and  from  this  pure  white  anbatanoe 
the  beantifnl  rice-paper  is  prepared.  Hie  Cbineao 
call  this  plant  the  Tnog-ta'an.    The  rnng-ta'au 


PAPIER-MACHE. 


PAPIONIN^. 


k  lufffy  caltiTated  in  many  parts  of  the  island 
d  Foimoaa.  The  Canton  ana  Foh-kien  proyinces 
ve  the  chief  consumers,  and  the  town  of  Fu- 
eha  alone  is  supposed  to  take  annually  not 
kss  than  30,000  doUars'  worth.  In  the  Chinese 
ma^ei,  100  sheets  (each  about  three  inches 
Equare),  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  delicate 
BubBtances  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  are 
procurable  for  1^  or  l^d. 

It  is  a  delicate  yegetable  film,  consisting  of  long 
bexagooal  cells,  whose  length  is  parallel  to  the 
Boifioe  of  the  film,  and  which  are  filled  with  air 
when  the  film  is  in  its  usual  state;  the  peculiar 
NftnesB  which  so  well  adapts  it  for  receiying 
cokHin,  is  owing  to  this  structure.  The  pith  is 
carefully  taken  out  and  cut  in  sheets,  by  running 
a  knife  roand  it,  and  smoothing  them  with  an 
iron.  When  the  tissue  breaks,  the  fracture  is 
connected  by  a  lamina  of  mica.  Paintings  on 
Chinese  pith -paper,  or  rice-paper,  are  much 
sought  after  for  their  splendid  oolourinss.  Its 
Tdvety  surface  contrasts  admirably  with  brilliant 
ooloois.  An  India-ink  outline  is  first  transferred 
bj  damping  and  pressing  it  upon  the  paper,  when 
the  ink  strikes  off  sufficiently  to  enable  the  work- 
man to  fill  up  the  sketch  ;  one  outline  will  serye 
for  limning  seyeral  copies,  and  in  large  establish- 
ments the  separate  colours  are  laid  on  by  different 
workmen.  The  manufacture  of  these  paintings 
at  Canton  employs  between  two  and  three  thousand 
liaoda  Another  tissue  sometimes  used  by  the 
Chinese  for  painting,  more  remarkable  for  its 
nngolarity  tnan  elegance,  is  the  reticulated 
Qerre-work  of  grape  leaves,  the  fleshy  green  jpart 
of  the  leaf  haying  been  remoyed  by  maceration, 
aod  the  membrane  filled  with  isinglass.  The 
appearance  of  a  painting  on  this  transparent 
nbstance  is  pretty,  but  the  colours  do  not  retain 
their  briUiauoy. — Williams*  Middle  Kingdom,  iL 
p  145;  Eng.  Cyc. ;  M'C.  Com.  Die, 

PAPIER-MACHE,  a  name  properly  applied  to 
irtidea  composed  of  paper  pulp,  boiled  in  a  solu- 
tion of  gam  or  size  to  giye  it  tenacity,  and  then 
pressed  into  moulds;  though  the  term  is  also 
applied  to  trays,  snuff-boxes,  and  other  things 
toade  by  glueing  seyeral  plies  of  paper  together, 
and  then  Tarnishing.  It  is  made  in  the  Panjab. — 
fatdkner, 

PAPILIONID-ffi.  Leach.  The  butterfly  famUy 
^  the  order  Lepidoptera,  Linn.,  comprising  the 
fteoera,  Omithopteras,  Boisd. ;  Papino,  Linn. ; 
Pontia,  Fabr. ;  rteris,  Schr.;  Callosune,  Doubl.  ; 
I<^fflais,  DoubL  ;  Thestias,  Boisd. ;  Hebomoia, 
Hvhii, ;  Eronia,  Huhn. ;  Callidryas,^otscf. ;  Terias, 
^roiiL  The  genus  Papilio  includes  all  the  butter- 
^.  The  insects  composing  it  haye  mostly  thin  and 
elongated  antennae  terminated  by  a  dub.  They  are 
^  day-fliers.  Their  larvie,  which  are  yariously 
i^ped,  have  six  pectoral,  eight  abdominal,  and  two 
^feet  The  pnpseare  usually  angulated,  and, 
vii]  a  few  exceptions,  naked.  The  perfect  insect 
^ruies  in  size  from  less  than  an  inch  across  the  wings 
«hen  expanded  to  nearly  a  foot  in  breadth.  Equally 
T^ble  are  their  colouring  and  outlines.  They 
k-e  short-liyed.  Their  powers  of  flight  are  yery 
^^  and  the  mode  of  night  varies  in  the  several 
'p^  The  nudes  are  usually  more  gaily  coloured 
than  the  females.  The  Papilionidie,  swallow- 
^^^bntterflieo,  from  their  large  size  and  gorgeous 
oolijuring,  are  more  frequently  collected  than  other 
u^itcts.   Sikkim  boasts  a  profusion  of  beautiful 


insects,  amongst  which  the  British  swallow-tail 
butterfly  (P.  machaon^  disports  itself  in  company 
with  magnificent  blacx,  gold,  and  scarlet  winged 
butterflies  of  the  Trojan  group,  so  typical  of  the 
Indian  tropics.  Papilio  Ulysses,  one  ot  l^e  largest 
of  the  tribe,  is  common  at  Amboyna.  It  flies  with  a 
rather  weak,  undulating  motion.  It  is  in  Northern 
India,  the  Malay  Islands,  and  S.  America  where 
these  fine  insects  occur  in  the  greatest  profusion. 
In  continental  Asia,  65  species  have  been  de- 
scribed, and  130  species  in  the  Eastern  Archi* 
Silago,  from  the  Malay  Peninsula  to  near  New 
uinea.  —  Eng.  Cyc. ;  Wallace ;  Hooker's  Him. 
Jour.    See  Insects ;  Natural  History. 

PAPIONINiB,  a  sub -family  of  mammals, 
including  the  true  baboons  of  Africa  and  the 
monkey-like  baboons  of  India,  yiz.^ 

Inuus  silenus,  lion  monkey. 

Simla  leonina,  Shaw. 
&  Bileniia,  Linn, 


Silenus  veteTyOray,Sor^f., 
Myth. 

Nalla-manthi, .    •      Mal. 


Nil-bandar,     •    •    BSNO. 
Siah-bandar,   .    .    Hind. 

The  lion  monkey  is  a  native  of  the  more  eleyated 
forests  of  the  AVestem  Ghats  of  India,  from  lat. 
lbi°  N.  to  the  extreme  south,  but  is  most  abund- 
ant in  Cochin  and  Travancore.  It  does  not  occur 
in  Ceylon,  and  though  called  so  by  Buffon,  it  is 
not  the  wanderoo,  which  is  a  species  of  presbytes. 
It  is  of  a  somewhat  sulky  and  savage  disposition, 
and  is  with  difficulty  taught  to  perform  any  feats 
of  agility  or  mimicry. 

Inuus  rhesus,  the  Bengal  monkey. 


Macaoaa  rhemu,  Desm, 
Inuus  erythraBUS,  Sek/rtb, 

Morkot,  Banur,    .    Beno. 
Piyu,      ....    Bhot. 


Pithex  oinops,  Hodgs.  ,Hor. 
Papio  rhesus,  OgiXby. 

Bandar,  ....    Hind. 
Suhu,     .    •    •    •  Lbpch. 


This  is  the  common  monkey  of  all  N.  India, 
extending  up  to  4000  and  5000  feet  in  the  Hima- 
laya, and  south  to  about  lat.  18°  or  19°  N.  to 
Gumsur  and  near  Nagpur.  It  frequents  all  the 
forests  and  groyes  in  the  open  country,  and  in 
Northern  In£a  may  be  seen  in  many  towns  and 
villages.  It  is  yery  easily  tamed  and  made  to 
exhibit  yarious  feats  of  agility. 

Inuus  pelops,  the  hill  monkey. 
Macacus  pelops,  Hodgson.  \  M.  Assamensis,  3PCUU. 

Occurs  in  Assam  and  Darjiling. 

Inuus  nemestrinus  of  Tenasserim  and  Malayans. 

Inuus  leoninus,  Blyth,  of  Arakan,  perhaps  the 
same  as  I.  arctoides  of  Is.  Geoff. 

Macacus  radiatus,  the  Madras  monkey. 

Simia  sinica,  Liim. ,  Elliot, 
Blyth,  HoTif. 

Makadu,    .    .    .    Mahr. 


CercopithecuB     radiatus, 
Kuhl. 

Munga,  •  •  •  .  Can. 
Bandar,  ....  Hind. 
Yella-manthi,  .  Maleal. 


Wanur,  Keda, 
Koti,     •    .    . 


d^. 


The  Madras  monkey  is  to  be  seen  all  over  the 
southern  parts  of  India,  extending  north  to  lat. 
18°  N.,  where  it  is  replaced  by  Inuus  rhesus ;  it 
liyes  in  the  dense  jungles,  also  in  populous  towns, 
and  carries  off  fruit  and  grain  from  the  dealers 
with  great  coolness  and  address.  It  is  the  monkey 
most  commonly  met  in  menageries,  and  led  about 
to  show  feats  of  agility.  It  is  the  most  inquisitive 
and  mischieyous  of  its  tribe. 

Macacus  pileatus,  Shaw,  of  Ceylon,  is  the  Simia 
pileatus,  Linn. 

Macacus  cynomolgos,  Linn.,  of  Burma. 

Macacus  carbonarius,  F.  Cuu. — Jerdon's  Mam- 
mals. 
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PAPISRANG.  Penang  has  two  woods  of  this 
name,  tiz.  one  of  a  purple  colour,  a  strong  wood, 
used  for  beams ;  the  other  of  a  pale  brown  colour, 
6  to  9  feet  in  circumference,  40  feet  long,  not 
good  for  beams,  chiefly  used  for  furniture. — 
Colonel  Frith, 

PAPLI  CHUCKAT,  Tam.,  yields  an  orange 
dye. 

PAPPATI,  the  New  Year's  Day  of  the  Zoroas- 
trians,  by  whom  it  is  strictly  kept  as  a  festival. 
It  is  celebrated  in  honour  of  Yezdejird.  On  this 
day  the  Zoroastrians  rise  early,  dress  in  new 
clothes,  and,  after  prayers  in  their  households  or 
temples,  pass  the  day  in  congratulatory  visits  and 
entertainments.. — The  Parsees,  p.  60. 

PAPPRI.  Hind.  A  natrofa  salt  obtained 
from  the  lake  of  Lunar,  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  bangles.  A  substance  found  at  one  stage  of 
the  manufacture  of  sal-ammoniac. 

PAPUAN,  aNegroid  race  occupyingNew  Guinea 
and  its  neighbouring  islands  in  the  Extern  Archi- 
pelago, and  extending  from  New  Guinea  eastward 
through  the  Louisiade  and  Solomon  Archipelagos 
to  the  New  Hebrides,  where  it  co-exists  with 
some  tribes  of  Malaya-Polynesians,  and  still  farther 
to  the  Fiii  Islands,  which  are  the  extreme  limit  of 
the  race  m  an  eastern  direction. 

In  a  direction  north-west  from  New  Guinea, 
a  Papuan  race  extends  through  the  Moluccas 
and  the  Philippines,  but  in  these  islands  they  only 
appear  in  small  and  scattered  tribes,  occupants  of 
the  mountain  fastnesses. 

The  small  islands  which  extend  from  New 
Guinea  to  ^Timor,  with  the  exception  of  the  Aru 
Iskmds,.  are  occupied  by  Malaya- Polynesians  of  the 
most  decided- character  ;  but  at  Timor,-  especially 
near  the  north-east  end,  a  race  evidently  of  Papuan 
origin  again  appears,  but  never,  so  far  as  Mr.  Earl 
had  been  able  to  ascertain  after  a  strict  inquiry, 
in  an  absolutely  pure  state.  These  tribes  were 
much  oppressed  by  the  Malaya-Polyoesians  who 
occupy  the  table-land  of  the  interior;  and  the 
slaves  which  were  brought  down  to  the  settlements 
on  the  coast,  and  were  Formerly  extorted  to  Macao 
aud  other  places,  were  chiefly  of  this  Papuan  race. 

Some  tribes  on  the  great  island  of  Flores  or 
Mangarai  assume  a  more  decided  Papuan,  cha- 
racter, and  there  is  said  to  b^  also  a  trii:)|e  of 
this  race  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Timboro 
mountain  on  Sumbawa;  but  beyond  this  they 
disappear,  and  a  Negro  race  is  not  encountered 
again  until  we  meet  them  on  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula under  the  name  of  Semang,  occupying  some 
mountain  tracts  in  the  states  of  Kidah,  rerah, 
aud  KaUntan.  Farther  west,  the  Addifmdn  Islands 
in  the.Bfty  of  .Bengal  are  occupied  by  a  people  of 
most  decided  Negro  character. 

The  Malayan  term  for  crisped  or  woolly  hair  is 
'rambut  pua-pua.'  Hence  the  term  'pua-pua' 
or  '  uapua '  (crisped)  has  come  to  be  applied  to 
this  Negro  race,  and  expresses  their  most  striking 
peculiarity.  With  the  Mincopi  of  the  Andamans, 
the  Semang  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  the  Alfoer 
and  Negrito  of  the  Pliilippines,  they  have  been 
named  Oriental  Negroes,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  Negro  race  of  Africa. 

They  were  called  by  Mr.  Muller,  Mairassie,  dnd 
by  Lieutenant  Modera,  Alfoeren  or  Alfoer.  Mars- 
den  adopted  the  term  *  Negrito,'  or  *  little  Negro,' 
from  the  Spaniards  of  the  Philippines,  and  applied 
it  to  the  entire  race. 
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The  term  *  tanna  papua,*  or  *  land  of  the  crisp- 
haired,*  is  applied  by  the  brown-coloured  races 
not  only  to  New  Guinea,  but  to  all  the  adjacent 
islands,  which  are  occupied  exclusively  by  the 
Papuan  race.  Their  frizzled  or  woolly  hair  does 
not  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  head,  as  is  usual 
with  the  Negroes  of  Western  Africa,  but  grows 
in  small  tu&,  the  hairs  which  ^orm  each  tuft 
keeping  separate  from  the  rest,  and  twisting  round 
each  other,  until,  if  allowed  to  grow,  they  form 
a  spiral  ringlet  Many  of  the  tribes,  especially 
those  who .  occupy  the  interior  parts  of  islands 
whose  coasts  are  occupied  by  more  civilised  races, 
from  whom  cutting  instrumeiits  can  be  obtained, 
keep  the  hair  closely  cropped.  The  tufts  then 
assuttle  the  forms  of  little  knobs  about  the  &ze 
of  a  large  pea,  giving  the  head  a  rery  singular 
aj^pearance,  which  has,  not  inaptly,  been  compared 
with  that  of  an  old  worn-out  shoe-bnuh.  Others 
again,  more  especially  the  natives  of  the  south  of 
New  Guinea  and  the  islands  of .  Torres  Strait, 
troubled  with  such  an  obstinate  description  of 
hair,  yet  admiring  the  ringlets  as  a  head-dress, 
cut  tiiem  off,  and  twist  them  into  skull-caps 
made  of  matting,  thus  forming  veiy  compact 
wigs. 

But  it  is  among  the  natives  of  the  north  coast 
of  New  Guinea,  and  some  of  the  adjacent  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  that  the  hair  receives  the  greatest 
attention.  These  open  out  the  ringlets  by  means 
of  a  bamboo  comb,  shaped  like  an  eel-spear,  with 
numerous  prongs  spreading  out  laterally,  which 
operation  produces  an  enormous  bushy  head  of 
hair,  which  has  procured  them  the  name  of  *  mop- 
heaaed  Papuans.'  Among  the  natives  of  the  Fiji 
Islands  (tne  easternmost  limit  of  the  Oriental 
Negro  race),  the  operation  of  dressing  the  hair 
occupies  the  greater  part  of  a  day.  The  hair  of 
the  beard  and  whiskers,  which  generally  grows 
very  thick  and  bushy,  is  arranged  in  little  tufts 
similar  to  those  of  the  head,  and  the  same  pecu- 
liarity is  found  to  exist  in  the  hair  with  which  the 
breasts  and  shoulders  of  the  men  are  often  covered, 
but  the  tufts  are  here  fk^rther  apart  than  on  the 
head  and  chin.  This  woolly  or  twisted  hair  is 
peculiar  to  the  full-blooded  Papuans.  A  com- 
paratively slight  mixture  with  the  brown-com- 
plexioned  or  Malaya-Polynesian  race  appears  to 
destroy  the  peculiarity.  The  hair  of  people  of 
the  mixed  race  covers  the  surface  of  the  iiead.  It 
is  therefore  very  easy  to  distinguish  the  pure 
Papuans. 

mthin  the  geographical  limits  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  the  Papuans  only  appear  as  inhabit- 
ants of  the  sea-coast,  in  New  Guinea  and  the 
islands  immediately  adjacent  In  other  parts  of 
this  region  they  have  found  shelter  among  the 
mountain  fastnesses,  maintaining  an  unequal 
struggle  with  the  brown  races  by  whom  they  are 
surrounded ;  and  in  some  of  the  Spice  Islands, 
the  group  nearest  to  New  Guinea,  their  extirpa- 
tion is  matter  of  history.  In  Geram  and  Giliolo 
a  few  scattered  remnants  of  the  race  still  exist ; 
but  they  hold  little  or  no  intercourse  with  their 
more  civilised  neighbours,  flying  into  the  thickets 
which  afford  them  shelter  and  concealment  on  the 
first  appearance  of  a  stranger,  experience  having 
taught  them  that  death  or  captivity  might  be  their 
fate  if  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 
The  characteristics  of  the  mountain  Papuans  mus^t 
therefore  be  sought  in  tiiose  islands  where  their 
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namerical  fttreneth  peTmite  them  to  lead  a  life 
more  fitted  for  Daman  beings  than  that  of  theit 
hnnt«d  brethren.    It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that 
these  Negro  races  disappear  before  ciyilisation. 
Their  chief  destroyers  have  been  the  wild  and  war- 
Kke  hunting  tribes  of  the  brown  race ;  and,  except- 
ing the  one  of  the  Moluccas,  wherever  European 
ciTiliaBtioii  has  been  introduced,  the  Papuans  are 
more  Dumerous  than  elsewhere.    The  large  island 
of  Mnol  or  Mcsual,  which  lies  nearly  midway 
Iwtween  the  north- western  extreme  of  New  Guinea 
and  Ceram,  is  said  to  have  been  occupied  exclus- 
irelr  by  Papuans  when  this   region  was   first 
visited  by  Europeans,  and  they  still  form  the  bulk 
of  the  inland  population,  but  the  villages  of  the 
coast  are  oecupiea  by  a  mixed  race,  in  which  the 
Papuan  element,  however,  prevails.    The  islands 
of  Goram,  C«am  Lant,  Bo,  Poppo,  Geby,  Patatii, 
Hoek^  and  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  GOlolo, 
are  also  occupied  by  people  of  the  mixed  race, 
^ho  are  remarkable  for  their  maritime  activity, 
and  for  their  friendly  disposition  towards  European 
strangers.     The  wooUy-haired  tribes  are  more 
namerous  in  the  Philippines  than  in  any  other 
croup  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  New  Guinea.  .  M.  Mallat  (Les  Philippines, 
i.  p.  97,  Paris  1846)  gave  the  amount  of  the 
*  Ne^to '  population  in  1842  as  25,000.      The 
iflADd  on  whidi  they  were  first  seen  was  named 
bf  Magellan  'Isia  doe  Negros,'  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  adjacent  island  Zebu,  where  his  ships 
remained  for  some  months.    Negros  still  contains 
s  lai^  population  of    Papuans ;  while    Zebu, 
^^amar,  and  Leyte  are  altogether  free  from  them, 
and  no  record  exists  of  their  having  ever  been 
f'>and  there.    But  Mindanao  and  Mindoro  contain 
^reral  tribes  of  Negritos,  and  they  form  the  chief 
lopulation  of  the   less  accessible   parts  in  the 
nioantain  ranges  of  Luzon,  the  largest  island  of 
:he  Philippine  grbup.   The  accounts  of  the  Negrito 
ra<*e  given  by  the  early  Spanish  navigators  per- 
fectly apply  to  their  present  condition.    They  are 
'iescribed  as  being  smaller,  more  slightly  built, 
and  lett  dark  in  colour,  than  the  Negroes  of  Africa, 
.md  as  having  features  less  marked  wiHi  tJie  Negro 
<  hancterietics,  but  as  having  woolly  hair. 

AVic  Gftinea,  etc. — ^The  whole  of  tne  great  island 
of  New  Gninea,  the  Ke  and  Ara  IsUnds,  with 
Mysol,  Salwatti,  and  Wagiou,  are  inhabited 
nlmoit  exclusively  by  the  t5pica1  Papuan,  and 
the  same  Papuan  race  extend  over  me  islands 
east  of  New  Guinea  as  far  as  the  Fiji  Islands. 
The  people  on  the  coast  of  New  Guinea  are  in 
^'^^me  pUoes  mixed  with  t^e  browner  races  of  the 
Molaccas.  In  the  typical  Papuan,  the  colour  of 
the  body  somewhat  varies :  generally  it  is  a  deep 
^'^- brown  or  black,  somewhat  approaching, 
^nt  never  quite  equalling,  the  jet-black  of  some 
Negro  races,  but  it  is  occasionally  a  dusky  brown. 
The  hair  is  haisb,  dry,  and  frizzly,  growing  in 
little  tufts  or  curls,  which  in  youth  are  very 
ehort  and  compact,  but  afterdHurds  grow  out  to  a 
'^'Dsderable  length,  forming  the  compact  frizzled 
0^  which  is  the  Papuan's  pride  and  glory. 
The  face  has  a  beard  of  the  same  frizzly  hair; 
^  the  arms,  Im,  and  breast  are  also  more  or 
kss  clothed  witn  hair  of  a  similar  kind.  In 
^tiire,  the  Papuan  is  superior  to  the  Malay,  and 
the  equal  or  superior  of  the  average  European. 
The  legs  are  long  and  thin,  and  the  hands  and 
^^t  huger  than  tliose  of  tiie  Malay.     The  face 


is  somewhat  elongated  ;  the  forehead  flattish,  the 
brows  very  prominent ;  the  nose  is  large,  rather 
arched  and  high,  the  base  thick,  the  nostrils 
broad,  with  the  aperture  hidden,  owing  to  the  tip 
of  the  nose  being  elongated ;  the  mouth  is  laiffe, 
the  lips  thick  and  protuberant.  He  is  impulsive 
and  demonstrative  in  speech  and  action ;  his  emo- 
tions and  f)a6sions  express  themselves  in  shouts  and 
laughter,  m  yells  and  frantic  leapings.  Women 
and  children  take  their  share  in  every  discussion. 
The  Papuan  has  much  vital  energy  (?)  In  the 
Moluccas,  Papuan  slaves  are  often  promoted  to 
places  of  considerable  trust.  He  decorates  his 
canoe,  his  house,  his  domestic  utensils,  with  elabo- 
rate carving.  They  are  often  violent  and  cruel 
towards  their  children.  If  the  tide  of  European 
civilisation  turn  towards  New  Guinea,  the  Papuan, 
like  the  true  Polynesian  of  the  farthest  isles  of 
the  Pacific,  will  no  doubt  become  extinct  A 
warlike  and  energetic  people,  who  will  not  submit 
to  national  dependence  or  to  domestic  servitude, 
must  disappear  before  the  white  man.  The  Papuan 
race  is  round  in  all  the  inlands  as  far  east  as 
the  Fiji.  My  sol  and  Wagiou  are  Papuan,  mixed, 
partly. 

The  Negroes  of  New  Guinea  are  in  various 
states  of  civilisation.  Some  of  the  rudest  dwell 
in  miserable  huts,  and  seek  a  bare  subsistence  by 
the  chase  or  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the 
forest.  There  are,  however,  other  Negro  tribes 
living  on  the  coasts  who  have  made  some  advance 
in  civilisation.  These  dwell  by  whole  tribes  in  huge 
bam-like  houses  raised  on  posts,  like  those  of  the 
wild  inhabitants  of  Borneo,  out  ruder.  Their  beard 
is  crisp.  The  forehead  is  high  and  narrow  ;  eyes 
large,  dark-brown,  or  black ;  nose  flat  and  broad  ; 
mouth  large,  lips  thick,  and  teeth  good ;  few  have 
regular  features,  and  most  are  apathetic.  The 
ordinary  men  wear  a  waist-doth  made  of  the  bark 
of  a  tree,  called  Mar,  which  is  wrapped  round 
the  waist  and  passed  between  the  legs.  Women 
wear  a  short  sarong  to  the  knee,  generally  of  blue 
cloth.  Men  and  women  tattoo  their  bodies  on 
occasions,  by  pricking  the  skin  with  a  fish  bone 
and  rubbing  in  lamp-black.  The  Papuans  of  Dori 
worship,  or  rather  consult,  an  idol  called  Karwar, 
a  figure  rudely  carved  in  wood  and  holding  a 
shield.  Every  house  is  provided  with  the  idol, 
which  is  usually  about  18  inches  high,  is  exceed- 
ingly disproportioned,  the  head  being  unusually 
large,  the  nose  long  and  sharp  at  the  point,  and 
the  mouth  wide  and  well  provided  with  teeth. 
The  natives  have  also  a  number  of  ^fetishes,' 
generally  carved  figures  of  reptiles,  whibh  are 
suspended  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses ;  and  the 
posts  are  also  ornamented  with  similar  figures 
cut  into  the  wood.  The  Dori  people  are  a 
seafaring  people,  and  are  expert  swimmers  and 
divers.  Their  prahus  have  outriggers,  and  are 
excavated  from  the  trunk  of  a  single  tree.  Their 
food  consists  of  ndllet,  obi,  maize,  a  little  rice, 
fish  and  hogs*  flesh,  and  fruits.  Sago  is  imported 
in  small  quantities.  Theft  is  considered  a  grave 
offence;  they  are  chaste,  and  marry  one  wife. 
The  dresses  of  the  chiefs  among  the  natives  of 
Dori  consist  of  the  Saluer,  or  short  drawers  of  the 
Malays,  and  the  kabaya,  or  loose  coat  of  calico, 
with  a  handkerchief  tied  round  the  head.  The 
common  men,  and  the  chiefs  themselves,  when 
not  in  the  presence  of  strangers,  wear  only  a 
cfaawat,  or  waist-doth  of  the  hark  of  the  fig,  or 
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of  the  paper  mulberry  tree,  beaten  out  like  the 
bark  cloi^  of   the  Polynesians.     The  Papuans 
inhabit  the  shore,  the  Arfak  dwell  in  the  moun- 
tains and  interior.     Both  these  main  classes  are 
divided  into  different  tribes,  who  are  generally  in 
a  state  of  hostility  with  each  other.    The  Papuans 
of  Dori  resemble  those  of  Mysol,  which  is  called 
Ix>ng  Island  in  the  English  charts,  and  lies  about 
10  miles  to  the  east  of  Dori.     In  general  they  are 
short  in  stature,  the  most  5jt,  very  few  5|  feet 
high,  but  muscular  and  well  made.    Their  colour 
is  dark-brown,  inclining  to  bla(!k  in  some.    Two 
aJbino  children  were  seen  there   (of  the  same 
mother),  with  white  skin  rather  passing  to  yellow, 
with  some  brown  spots  on  the  back,  and  with 
white  crisped  hair  and  blue  or  green  eyes.     The 
Papuans  of  Dori  are  generally  fdOFected  with  skin 
diseases;  in  some  the  skin  looks  as  if  it  were 
covered  with  scales   (ichthyosis).      The  hair  is 
black  and  crisped.    It  has  a  reddish  tint  at  the 
outer  ends.    They  usually  wear  the  hair  the  full 
length  to  which  it  will  grow,  .which  makes  their 
hei^,  from  a  distance,  appear  twice  its  actual 
size.    In  general  they  bestow  little  care  upon  it, 
so  that  it  has  a  disorderly  appearance,  and  gives 
them  a  wild  aspect.    There  are  some,  however, 
whose  hair,  whether  through  art  or  naturally,  is 
smooth  and  even,  as  if  it  had  been  clipped.     The 
men  wear  a  comb  in  their  hair,  consisting  of  a 
piece  of  bamboo  having  three  or  four  long  points 
on  the  under  side,  like  a  fork,  running  into  a  point 
above,  and  generally  carved.    This  comb,  which 
is  stuck  in  obliquely  at  the  side,  has  a  small  strip 
of  coloured  cotton  fastened  at  the  top,  which 
hangs  out  like  a  streamer.    The  women  do  not 
wear  this  ornament.   The  beard  is  strongly  crisped, 
but  short ;  the  hairs  of  the  beard  are  sometimes 
pulled  out    Most  Papuans  have  a  high  but  small 
forehead,  large  dark-brown  or  black  eyes,  flat 
broad  noses,  large  mouths,  with  thick  lips  and 
good  teeth;  many,  however,  have  thin  crooked 
noses  and  thin  lips,  which  give  them  a  European 
physiognomy.     They  pierce  the  ears,  and  wear 
some  ornaments  in  them,  or  their  tobacco,  which 
they  roll  in  pandan  leaves,  and  of  which  they  are 
great  consumers. 

The  appearance  of  the  Papuans  is  lazy  and 
stupid ;  most  of  them  are  very  ugly,  only  a  very 
few  have  regular  features  and  a  lively  aspect. 
The  women  wear  a  short  sarong,  generally  of  blue 
cotton,  which  hangs  to  the  knees,  or  a  kind  of 
breeches  with  very  short  legs.  The  body  is  other- 
wise entirely  uncovered.  Some,  however,  wear 
the  sarong  to  above  the  bosom.  The  children  of 
both  sexes  go  entirely  naked  until  the  age  of 
puberty.  All  wear  rings  on  the  arms,  composed 
of  fish  bones,  shells,  copper,  silver,  twisted  rat- 
tans or  rushes.  These  last,  of  the  breadth  of 
two  fingers,  and  usually  red  coloured,  are  put  on 
the  ann  at  an  early  age,  and  adhere  tightly  to 
the  skin  as  the  limb  grows.  The  men  mostly 
wear  a  similar  band  of  rattan  on  the  wrist  of  the 
left  hand,  but  much  broader,  and  which  sits  loose 
on  the  wrist,  in  order  to  prevent  the  skin  being 
stripped  off  bv  the  hard  string  in  shooting  with 
the  bow.  They  tattoo  themselves  on  different 
parts  of  the  body  after  the  death  of  one  of  their 
relations, — ^for  instance,  on  the  cheeks  and  under 
Uie  eyes  after  the  death  of  the  father ;  on  the 
breast  for  the  grandfather ;  on  the  shoulders  and 
arms  for  the   mother;  and  on  the  back  for  a 


brother.  The  women  also  tattoo,  but  chiefly 
after  the  deatii  of  one  of  their  female  relations. 
The  figures  appear  to  be  chosen  at  will,  mpsUy 
like  those  on  two  crossed  klewang,  or  two  curk 
running  into  each  other.  This  tattooing  is  per- 
formed by  young  girls,  by  pricking  the  lucin  with 
a  fish  bone,  and  rubbing  in  soot.  Large  scars 
are  seen  on  some,  as  if  they  had  been  burned. 
The  number  of  such  scars  on  one  person  are 
sometimes  as  many  as  ten,  and  are  probably  used 
as  ornaments. 

The  weapons  of  the  Papuan  consist  chiefly  of 
bows  and  arrows,  the  spear,  klewang,  and  parang, 
as  well  as  the  sliield  for  protection.    The  bows 
are  formed  of  bamboo  or  of  a  kind  of  very  tough 
red  wood ;  the  string  rests  in  two  notches  near  the 
ends,  and  is  made  of  rattan.    The  bows  which  they 
use  in  war  are  6  or  7  feet  long,  those  for  ordinary 
use  are  mostly  3  or  4  feet.    The  arrows  are  formed 
of  reeds,  a  little  shorter  than  the  bows;  they 
have  very  long  tapering  points  of  bamboo,  fish 
bones,  pointed  bones  or  wood  hardened  in  the 
fire ;  sometimes,  but  not  generally,  these  points 
are  of  iron.    Most  of  the  points  have  sharp  barbs, 
which  generally  produce  incurable  wounds,  es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  those  who  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  healing  art,  and  leave  the  cure  to  nature. 
They  do  not  apparently  use  poisoned  arrows. 
The  points  are  put  into  the  arrows  and  fastened 
with  thread,  being  often  subsequently  blackened. 
They  generally  have  a  great  quantity  of  arrows 
in  readiness  for  use.    The  spears,  like  the  arrows, 
have  barbed  poinia,  and  are  generally  8  to  10 
feet  long,  and  frequently  have,  just  below  the 
point,  a  email  bunch  of  cassowary  feathers.     The 
klewang  and  parang,  which  they  make  themselves, 
or  purchase  from  ships,  are  of  the  usual  form. 
The  shield  is  of  wood,  four-sided,  6  to  6  feet 
high,  2  broad,  somewhat  bent  out  at  the  edge, 
and  furnished  with  a  handle  at  the  back.    They 
are  generally  carved  on  the  outside,  and  orna- 
mented with  the  figure  of  a  Papuan  in  a  sitting 
posture. 

The  trade  with  New  Guinea  and  the  Eaatern 
Islands  (commonly  called  the  Bugts  trade),  and 
the  trepang  fishery  on  the  north  coast  of  Australia, 
is  carried  on  chiefly  in  vessels  called  Padewahkan. 
These  leave  Macassar  and  the  other  ports  of 
Celebes  for  the  Eastern  Islands  during  the 
westerly  monsoon,  returning  with  the  south-east 
trade-wind.  The  rich  produce  of  New  Guinea, 
of  Geram,  and  the  islands  to  the  north  and  north- 
east of  Timor,  is  collected  in  the  Am  Islands, 
and  vessels  belonging  to  British  and  Chinese 
merchants  annually  resort  to  them  to  obtain  the 
commodities  which  they  require  in  exchange 
for  the  manufactures  of  Europe  and  continental 
India. 

The  natives  of  the  Utanata  river  are  the  finest 
looking  men  of  all  the  people  of  the  west  coast 
of  New  Guinea.  The  river  is  the  southemmofit 
limit  of  the  adventurous  voyages  of  the  traders 
from  Celebes.  These  men  are  above  the  middle 
size,  and  many  among  them  may  be  called  large 
men.  They  are  stout  and  well  made.  Their 
colour  is  a  dark-brown,  with  sometimes  a  bluish 
tinge.  They  have  dark  and  small  e^es,  a  flabby, 
drooping  nose,  the  septum  of  which  is  usually 
bored,  and  an  ornament  of  wood  or  hog^a  tusk 
worn  therein.  The  mouth  is  largo,  and  provided 
with  very  white  teeth,  which  are  aometimea  filed 
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to  points.  The  lips  are  tolerably  thick.  Their 
features  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  Africans.  Some  of  them  have  marks  on 
the  hoAjy  especially  on  the  arms,  breast,  and 
yij,  made  by  catting  the  flesh  "with  sharp  stones, 
ud  then  burning  the  wound,  which  causes  the 
flesh,  when  the  cicatrix  is  formed,  to  stand  out 
in  relief  m  weals  the  thickness  of  the  finger. 

The  Papuans  of  New  Guinea  have  the  sumpit  or 
blow-pipe,  but  thdr  ]^rincipal  weapons  are  the 
bow  vA  arrow,  and  a  light  spear  or  lance. 

Aioa  or  Yowl  is  a  group  of  low  circular 
islands  situated  about  70  miles  W.N.  W.  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  west  coast  of  New 
GmDea,  and  30  miles  from  Wagiou  in  the  Gillolo 
pusage ;  Aiou  Baba,  the  largest,  is  in  aDbnt  lat. 
r  25'  N.,  and  long.  181''  £.  Other  islands  are 
Abdon  and  Koni^.  The  inhabitants  are  Pa- 
poaos,  who  occupy  themselves  abnost  ezclusiyely 
io  Ming  and  in  catching  turtle,  with  which  tiie 
lagoons  within  the  reef  abound. 

AcsuB  Island  is  inhabited  by  Papuans.  Their 
lioQses  are  built  on  posts,  placed  entirely  in  the 
water.  At  very  low  water  only  is  the  beach 
parttaUy  uncovered.  This  beach  consists  of  mud, 
m  which  mangroves  grow  luxuriantly,  and  com- 
pletely obstruct  a  landing.  Their  gardens  conse- 
qoeotlj  are  on  the  surrounding  islands.  They 
vear  their  hair  in  tufts.  Their  appearance  is 
good-natured,  faces  regular,  eyes  beautifully 
black,  the  mouth  broad,  with  beautiful  regular 
i«eth,  and  the  forehead  high  but  narrow.  Many 
ittTe  thin  lips  and  finely  curved  noses,  which 
gire  them  a  more  European  physiognomy.  The 
oen  are  generally  hanosome  and  well  formed, 
^out  without  being  too  thick,  strong  and  mus- 
^ ;  the  women  very  good  looking,  and  some 
cbiUienwith  very  regular,  soft  faces,  and  long 
pendent  curly  hair. 

Modera  Island,  about  60  mDes  N.N.E.  of  the 
Great  Ke,  is  occupied  by  Papuans.  It  is  the 
!oirth-w6Btemmost  of  a  group  of  high  islands 
vhich  were  at  one  time  considered  to  form  part 
of  Xew  Guinea. 

Bnuner  Island  is  on  the  south  coast  of  New 
Gmnea.  The  women  are  tattoed  on  the  face, 
^ffflfi,  and  front  of  the  body,  but  generally  not  on 
^  back,  in  vertical  stripes,  less  than  an  inch 
ip&rt,  and  connected  by  zigzag  markings.  On 
^  ^  these  are  more  complicated,  and  on  the 
foreannand  wrist  they  are  frequently  so  elaborate 
«  to.  resemble  lace-work.  The  men  are  more 
^^ly  tattoed,  and  then  only  with  a  few  lines  or 
EtaiB  on  the  right  breast  Sometimes,  however, 
^  markimpB  consist  of  a  double  series  of  large 
^tts  and  dots  stretching  from  the  shoulder  to 
^«  pit  of  the  stomach. 

The  Am,  Aroe,  or  Arru  group  of  islands  is 
itoated  on  the  northern  verge  of  the  great  Austra- 
^  bank.  They  extend  from  lat.  5^62'  to  7**  S. , 
fciin  long.  183°  56'  E.,  running  for  upwards  of 
1</J  oulea  N.  and  S.,  and  between  40  and  50  miles 
^  breadth,  and  lie  between  the  Timor  Laut 
g^apandthe  8.W.  coast  of  New  Guinea.  The 
^re  northerly  of  the  islands  are  rarely  more 
«*J  0  or  6  miles  in  circumference. 

IW  Am  islanders  are  Papuans,  with  black 
*  *otT-brown  skins,  woolly  or  fnzzly  hair,  or 
ttTjQ^y  called:  thick- ridged,  prominent  noses, 
*^  rather  slender  limbs.  There  are  some  mixed 
^^^  among  them.    The  Papuan  talks,  laughs, 


and  shouts  without  intermission.  Papuan  boys 
sing  cheerily  as  they  walk  along,  or  talk  aloud  to 
themselves,  which  is  quite  a  Negro  peculiarity. 
The  men,  in  height,  are  from  5  feet  4  inches  to  5 
feet  8  inches.  The  women  delight  in  combing  and 
forking  their  frizzly  hair,  which  is  tied  in  a  bunch 
at  the  back  of  the  head,  using  a  fork  with  four 
diverging  prongs  to  separate  and  arrange  the  long 
tangled  fnzzly  mass.  The  Aru  Papuans  told  Mr. 
Wallace  that  some  of  their  tribes  kill  the  old 
folks  when  they  can  no  longer  work,  but  he  saw 
many  old  people.  On  a  man's  death,  all  the 
chattels  which  he  has  collected  during  his  life, 
including  tusks,  gongs,  and  precious  China  dishes, 
are  broken  in  pieces  and  thrown  away,  and 
heaps  of  these  fragments  are  to  be  seen  in  tiie 
villages. 

The  produce  of  the  islands  is  pearls,  mother-of- 
pearl,  trepang,  tortoise-shell,  paradise  birds,  and 
timber.  They  are  given  to  intoxication.  The 
men  are  jealous,  and  easily  roused  to  anger  by 
abuse  of  their  women  or  ancestors.  Their  food 
is  sago,  fish,  molluscs,  the  luxuries  being  tobacco 
and  betel.  They  redden  their  hair  by  washing  it 
with  wood-ashes.  They  ornament  their  houses 
with  brass  trays  called  dulam  or  talam,  and  with 
elephants'  tusks,  all  of  which  are  destroyed  on  the 
owner's  death. 

Timor  Island,  in  lat.  8**  21'  to  10**  23'  S.,  and 
long.  123°  30'  to  127''  15'  E.,  is  occupied  by  tribes 
much  nearer  the  true  Papuan  than  those  of  the 
Moluccas.  Slender  figures  of  medium  height; 
they  are  dusky-brown  or  blackish,  with  bushy 
frizzled  hair,  and  the  lon^  Papuan  nose,  with  the 
overhanging  apex  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
Papuan,  and  so  absolutely  unknown  among  races 
of  Malayan  origin.  The  houses  of  the  Timorese 
Papuan  mountaineers  are  raised  on  posts.  Their 
dead  are  laid  on  a  stage  6  or  8  feet  above  the 
ground,  sometimes  open,  sometimes  covered,  and 
retained  there  tiU  money  for  a  feast  can  be 
obtained,  when  they  are  burned.  They  are  said 
to  be  great  thieves,  and  the  tribes  constantly  at 
war  with  each  other,  but  are  not  very  courageous 
or  bloodthirsty.  They  respect  the  custom  of 
tabu,  which  they  call  pomali.  In  their  excitable 
disposition,  loud  voices,  and  fearless  demeanours, 
the  Timorese  closely  resemble  the  Papuans  of  New 
Guinea  and  the  Am  Islands.  The  women  talk  to 
each  other  and  to  the  men  with  loud  voices,  and 
with  a  self-assertion  quite  different  from  Malay 
women. 

In  the  islands  west  of  Timor,  as  far  as  Flores 
and  Sandalwood  Islands,  a  very  similar  race  is 
found,  which  also  extends  eastwards  to  Timor 
Laut,  where  the  true  Papuan  race  begins  to 
appear. 

Negros  or  Buglas  Island  extends  from  lat. 
9**  4'  to  9"  50'  N.  Scattered  tribes  of  Negritos 
occupy  the  mountain  range  which  extends 
throughout  the  length  of  the  island. 

Flores  Island,  due  south  of  Celebes,  is  inha- 
bited by  a  race  speaking  six  different  languages 
or  dialects,  known  as  the  Ende,  Mangarai,  Kio, 
Roka,  and  Galeleng.  The  stature  is  short  and 
squab  like  Malays.  The  complexion  is  a  good 
deal  darker  than  that  of  the  Malay;  the  nose 
flatter,  the  mouth  wider,  and  the  lips  thicker,  and 
the  hair  buckles  without  frizzling.  The  coast  is 
occupied  by  the  Malay  or  brown  race,  but  in  the 
interior  is  a  people  with  frizzled  hair,  and  a 
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similar  frizzled-bair  people  live  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Solor,  JPintar,  Lombatta,  and 
Ombay. 

The  people  of  the  neighbouring  island  of  Semao 
are  like  those  of  Timor,  with  frizzly  or  wavy 
hair,  and  a  copper- brown  colour. 

The  people  of  Bo  Island  are  a  mixed  race  of 
Papuans  and  the  brown-skinned  race. 

The  Papuans  fpr  the  most  part  exist  only  in  a 
sayage  state,  deriving  a  scanty  subsistence  from 
the  productions    of  nature,  living   in    conical- 
shaped  huts  ;  or  vbiere  they  appear  as  occupants 
of  the  sea-coast,  roaming  about  in  small  canoes  in 
search  of  food.    Some  of  the  more  independent 
tribes,  by  which  is  meant  those  who  have  exclu- 
sive possession  of  the  country  they  inhabit,  have, 
however,  adopted  many  improvements.     In  several 
parts  of  the  north  and  of  the  south  coasts  of  Kew 
Guinea,  the  villages  consist  of  one  large  house, 
erected  on  piles,  and  occupied  by  all  the  married 
people,   with  a  smaller    one   adjacent   for    the 
bachelors.    These  houses  bear  a  very  close  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo,  but  are 
smaller  and  of  more  rough  construction.    Here 
the  Papuans  also  cultivate  fn^its,  yams,  and  sweet 
potatoes,  and  keep  hogs  and  poultry  to  kill  for 
food, — in  fact,  are  almost  on  a  level,  as  far  as 
regards  agriculture,  with  the  more  uucivilised 
tribes  of  the  Malaya- Polynesians,  from  whom, 
indeed,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  names  em- 
ployed to  designate  their  agricultural  productions, 
they    have    derived    the    slight    but    important 
advance  they  have    made  in   civilisation.     The 
weapons  of  the  Papuans  are  heavy  wooden  dubs, 
spears  or  lances  of  nibong  or  o&er  hard  wood, 
and  darts  formed  of  a  small  kind  of  bamboo, 
provided  withpoints  of  hard  wood  or  of  sharp- 
ened bone.    The  lances  are  jprojected  generally 
by  means  of  a  becket  of  senmt  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  long,  one  end  of  which  is  provided  with  a 
toggle.     This  is  held  between  the  fingers,  while 
the  other  end  is  fastened  to  the  lance  with  what 
sailors  call  a  ^half-hitch'  knot,  which  flies  off 
when  the  lance  is  projected,  thus  allowing  it  to 
go  free.    The  becket  gives  a  greatly  increased 
purchase  to  the  thrower,  but  is  much  inferior  in 
this  respect  to  the  womeroo  or  throifring  stick  of 
the  Australians.    The    darts   are    projected    by 
means  of  a  powerful  bow,  often  6  feet  in  length, 
with  a  bowstring  of  rattan.     Mr.  Earl  suspects 
that  this  instrument  was  not  originally  Papuan, 
but  has  been   adopted   from    the    Polynesians. 
Stone  axes  and  knives  of  quartz  are  now  super- 
seded amon^  all  those  tribes  who  have  either 
direct  or  indu^ct  communication  with  the  tniders 
of  the  Archipelago,  by  parangs,  or  chopping- 
knives  of  iron.    Their  agricultural  instruments 
are  mere  stakes  of  wood,  sharpened  at  one  end, 
which  prove  sufficient  to  effect  the  rude  inter- 
ference with  nature  required  by  their  mode  of 
cultivation. 

The  art  of  navigatio^  appears  never  to  have  been 
in  a  ve:^  advanced  stale  among  the  Papuans, 
since  their  navigation  has  only  e^Sended  to  those 
countries  which  could  be  reached  from  the 
continent  of  Asia  without  entailing  the  neces- 
Bity  of  going  out  of  sight  of  land ;  nor  are  they 
yet  sufficiently  advanced  in  the  science  of  nari- 
gation  to  venture  on  any  other  than  coasting 
voyages.  Towards  the  eastern  limits  of  the 
Papuan  race,  where  they  come  in  close  contact, 


and  are  oft0n  mixed  with  the  Polynesians,  navi- 
gation is  in  a  more  advanced  state  dian  elsewhere, 
but  this  is  evidently  the  result  of  contact  with 
strangers,   by  whom,  indeed,  the  navigation  is 
personally  conducted.    The  highest  state  of  the 
art  among  the  Papuans,  without  foreign  assistance, 
is  met  with  in  Torres  Strait,  and  upon  the  south 
coast  of  New  Guinea.     Here  they  possess  large 
canoes  of  such  construction,  and  propelled  in  so 
peculiar  a  maniier,  that  we  must  consider  them 
purely  Papuan.    Some  very  excellent  sketches  of 
these  canoes,  with  a  full  description,  are  given 
in  Flinder^s  Voyage.    These  canoes  or  boats  are 
from  SO  to  iO  feet  long,  and  t(ie  planks  with 
which  they  are  constructed  are  sewed  together 
with  the  fibres  of  the  cocoanut.    Each  is  pro- 
vided with  an  outrigger,  and  a  platform  of  bamboo 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  boat  on  a  level  with 
the    gunwale.      They   are   propelled    in    calm 
weather  by  paddles  with  longThandles,  the  rowers 
all  standing,  as  is  generally  the  case  among  the 
P^uans.    Put  the  moat  atriking  peculiarity  of 
these  vessels  consists  in  the  sail,  which  is  an 
oblong  piece  of  matting  set  up  in  the  foreparts  of 
the  vessel  by  means  of  two  poles  6t  masts,  to  which 
the  upper  comers  of  the  sail  are  fastened.    These 
masts  are  moveable,  and  the  sail  is  trimmed  by 
shifting   the   head    of   one    of   the   masts    aft 
Accormng  to  Mr.  EarFs  experience,  these  boats 
sail  very  indifferently,  except  before  the  wind ; 
but  Captain  Flinders,  who  had  good  opportunities 
of  judging,  maintains  a  more  favourable  opinion. 
They  are  often  to  be  met  with  about  the  month  of 
Much  300  or  400  miles  down  the  north-east 
coast  of  Austndia,   the  islanders  being  in  the 
habit  of  making  an  annual  voyage  in  this  direc- 
tion.   The  stopping-places  are  usually  the  islands 
lying  off  the  coast,  where  they  obtained  tortoise- 
shell  and  trepang,  the  chief  objects   of    their 
voyages.    The  natives  of  the  south  coast  of  New 
Guinea  have  very  large  canoes  of  a  similar  but 
more  unwieldy  construction,  and  propelled  by  a 
similar  description  of   saiL    These  have  never 
been  seen  far  from  the  coast,  and  in  fact  are 
almost  unmanageable  from  the  difficulty  experi- 


enced in  steerine  such  unwieldy  masses  with  paddles 
alone.  It  is  therefore  diificult  to  conceive  for 
what  purpose  they  have  been  constructed,  unless 
it  should  be  for  war,  in  which  case  their  large 
size  would  give  them  an  imposing  appearance. 
The  New  Guinea  canoes  ffenerally  are  of  light 
construction,  and  arc  provioed  with  an  outrigger. 
The  larger  ones  have  an  aMftp  I'oof,  and  are 
capable  of  containing  an  entire  funily,  wi^h  house- 
hold furniture  and  domestic  animals. 

With  regard  to  the  general  disposition  of  the 
Papuans,  a  great  difference  is  found  between 
those  living  in  a  state  of  independence  and  those 
who  exist  in  bondage  an^png  the  nfighbouriug 
nations.  The  former  are  invariably  found  to  be 
treacherous  and  revengeful,  and  epen  those  who 
have  long  been  accustomed  to  intercourse  with 
strangers — the  tribes  of  the  north-west  coast  of 
New  Guinea,  for  example — are  never  to  bo  de- 
pended upon,  and  the  greatest  precautions  axe 
always  taken  by  those  who  visit  them  for  purp06(t» 
of  trade.  The  wilder  tribes  generally  avoid  inter- 
course with  strangers,  if  the  force  which  Uada  Ls 
sufficiently  great  to  cause  alarm,  but  if  otherwise, 
they  pretend  friend^p  until  opportonity  occurs, 
when  they  make  a  sudden  and  ferocious  attack, 
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Botvhat  distingaisheB  them  most  from  their  neigli- 
bonrs,  the  Ualaya-Polynesians,  and  eyen  from  the 
Anstnlians,  is  the  aversion,  even  hatred,  they 
bear  towards  those  who  attempt  to  settle  in  their 
temtorj,  and  which  is  continued  as  long  as  a 
man  of  the  tribe  exists.     It  is  probably  this 
perfectly  untameable  nature  that  has  led  to  their 
utter  extermination  in  all  those  islands  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago  that  did  not  possess  mountain 
futnesBes,  to  which  they  could  retire  to  lead  a 
life  ainiibr  to  that  of  the  Bushmen  of  South 
Africa.    There  have  been  instances  of  this  in  Van 
Dieman's  Land,  Melville  Island  (N.W.  coast  of 
Anstnlia),  and  at  Fort  Du  Bus  on  the  west  coast 
of  New  Guinea,  in  all  which  settlements  the 
oonntiy  was  occupied  by  a  pure  or  nearly  pure 
Papoan  nee.    In  the  former,  hostility  was  con- 
tinued as  long  as  a  native  remained  on  the  island, 
and  in  the  two  last,  until  the  settlements  were 
abandoned  in  despair.    On  the  other  hand,  their 
Deighbours  the  Australians  have  invariably  sub- 
nutted  after  a  single  trial  of  strength ;  and  the 
Malaja-Polynesians,  when  not  under  the  influence 
cf  other  foreigners,  have  idways  evinced  a  desire 
to  have  strangers,  especially  Europeans,  settled 
among  them,  as  shown  by  the  people  of  the 
Molaccas  when  first  visited  by  the  Portuguese, 
and  as  displayed  at  the  present  time  in  those 
remote  parts  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  where  the 
race  nudntains  its  ancient  purity.     The  untame- 
aUe  ferocity  of  the  Papuans  only  exists  as  long 
as  they  remain  in  their  native  country.    On  leaving 
it  their  character  seems  totally  changed,  as  far  as 
regards  this  particular.    The  Papuan  slaves,  who 
'sm  in  great  numbers  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
Archipelago,  are   remarkable  for  their  cheerful 
'Ii'qnotion  and  industrious  habits.    The  aversion 
to  strangers  felt  by  these  Negroid  races  was  retained 
U  the  Negrito  of  the  Andamans  for  several  years, 
Wt  in  1873,  wlule  the  Editor  was  there,  a  tribe 
Toliintazily  came  in  their  canoes  to  Boss  Island. 
The  Andaman  Mincopi  have  since  partly  setjbled. 

With  regard  to  stature,  a  great  difference  is  found 
(oexiat  between  various  tribes,  even  in  New  Guinea, 
and  which  has  led  to  much  confusion  in  the  descrip- 
tbns  given  bv  travellers,  who  have,  perhaps,  each 
>ii1j  seen  a  single  tribe.  On  the  south-west  coast 
of  Xew  Guinea,  within  a  space  of  100  miles,  are  to 
^  fonnd  tribes  w^ose  stature  is  almost  gigantic, 
^d  others  whose  proportions  are  so  diminutive 
*i  almost  to  entiue  them  to  the  appellation  of 
pigoiies  •  while  the  manners  and  customs  of  each 
•"  eiactly  correspond,  as  to  preclude  the  supposi- 
'bn  that  these  peculiarities  can  be  other  than 
^ciientaL  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  these 
^o^uliarities,  but  as  the  stout  and  stalwart  Papuans 
^  met  with  only  among  those  coast  tribes  who 
uve  maintained  their  independence,  and  at  the 
taoie  time  have  acquired  many  of  the  agricultural 
ud  mechanical  arts  from  then*  neighbours  the 
Malaya-PolynesianB,  while  the  pigmies  are  found 
culy  in  spots  where  they  have  been  driven  to 
cionntam  fastnesses,  or  have  fallen  under  the 
^uence  of  other  races,  we  may  conclude  that 
*^eir  mode  of  life  has  much  to  do  with  this 
'Terence  in  point  of  stature  and  proportions. 

'^  Papuans  of  Don  hang  the  skulls  of  the 
Affak  under  the  eaves  of  their  houses,  which  are 
'J^t  in  the  water  on  posts,  and  led  up  to  by 
^i:  wooden  hndges.  There  is  a  large  council 
-^tcr  at  Von,  supported  ou  larger  posts,  on 
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each  of  which  is  a  rude  carving  of  a  nailed  man  o^ 
woman,  with  other  revolting  carvings  near.  The 
people  of  Dori  resemble  those  of  the  Ke  and  Aru 
Islands ;  many  of  them  are  very  handsome,  tall, 
well  made,  with  well-cut  features  and  aquiline 
noses.  Their  colour  is  a  deep  brown,  often  ap- 
proaching to  black,  and  their  frizzly  hair  is  combe^ 
up  into  a  mop-like  form  by  means  of  a  long  six- 
pronged  fork.  The  language  spoken  at  Dori  is 
not  understood  by  the  Papuans  at  Humboldt  Bay. 
The  Dori  people  are  great  carvers  and  painters, 
their  food  is  roots  and  vegetables,  with  ^sh  and 
game  as  a  luxury.  The  Arfak  or  hiumen  of  New 
Guinea  are  generally  black,  but  some  are  brown 
like  the  Mfiday.  Their  hair,  though  more  or  less 
frizzly,  is  sometimes  short  and  matted,  instead  o^ 
being  long,  loose,  and  woolly.  The  many  Papuan 
tribes  in  New  Guinea  are  generally  in  a  state  of 
warfare  with  each  other,  and  return  from  their 
warlike  expeditions  with  heads.  The  natives  have 
also  a  number  of  *  fetishes,'  generally  carved 
figures  of  reptiles,'  which  are  suspended  from  the 
roofs  of  the  houses,  and  the  posts  are  also  orna- 
mented with  similar  figures  cut  into  the  wood. 

A  widow  reniains  in  the  family  of  her  deceased 
husband. 

The  Papuans,  when  placed  in  circumstances 
favourable  for  the  developmeiit  of  their  powers, 
are  physically  superior  to  the  races  of  South- 
Eastem  Asia.  Some  of  the  New  Guinea  tribes 
would  bear  a  comparison,  in  point  of  stature  and 
proportions,  with  the  races  of  Europe,  were  it  not 
for  2^  deficiency  about  the  lower  extremities. 
Even  the  more  diminutive  mountain  tribes  are 
remarkable  for  energy  and  agility,  —  qualities 
which  have  led  to  their  being  in  ^eat  demand 
as  slaves  among  their  more  civilised  neighbours. 
With  regard  to  mental  capacity,  also,  they  are 
certainly  not  inferior  to  the  brown  races;  but 
their  impatience  of  control  while  in  an  independ- 
ent state,  utterly  precludes  that  organization 
which  would  enable  them  to  stand  their  ground 
against  encroachment,  and  they  invariably  fall 
under  the  influence  of  the  Malayans  whenever  the 
two  races  are  brought  into  contact. 

Intellectually,  Mr.  Wallace  places  them  above 
the  Malays,  though  the  Malays  have  acquired 
more  actual  civilisation  by  contact  with  superior 
races.  The  Papuans  have  a  taste  for  personal 
embellisliment,  but  it  takes  such  cccentnc  forms 
as  the  attaching  of  two  boar's  tusks  joined  to- 
gether to  the  nose,  with  the  tips  turned  upwards. 
They  eat  many  kinds  of  large  insects.  They  are 
totally  ignorant  of  metals,  and  the  coast  dwellers  are 
even  unable  to  procure  fire  for  themselves.  TlVhen 
they  accidentally  let  their  fires  go  out,  they  have 
to  aj»k  a  spark  of  the  hill  tribesmen,  who  produce 
it  by  friction.  Yet  they  divide  the  year  into 
lunar  months,  have  names  for  the  consteUations, 
and  one  of  Uie  tribes,  the  Ilema,  counts  up  to 
a  million. 

Certain  of  the  Papuan  customs  distinguish 
them  from  the  Malaya-Polynesians,  and  certainly 
are  of  Papuan,  or  at  least  of  Ne^o  origin.  One 
of  these  is  the  custom  of  raismg  the  skin  in 
cicatrices  over  various  parts  of  the  body, 
especially  on  the  shoulders,  breast,  buttocks,  and 
thighs.  This  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
tatooing  or  puncturing  the  skin  which  is  practised 
by  many  of  the  Malaya-Polynesian  tribes,  and 
which  }9  never  met  with  among  the  Papi^aus,  as 
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the  sdurificationB  about  to  be  described  are  un- 
known to  the  others.  The  skin  is  cut  through 
with  some  sharp  instrument  in  longitudinal  stripes, 
and,  if  on  the  shoulder  or  breast,  white  clay  or 
some  other  substance  is  rubbed  into  the  wound, 
which  causes  the  flesh  below  to  rise;  and  these 
scarifications,  when  allowed  to  heal,  assume  the 
form  of  raised  cicatrices,  often  as  large  as  the 
finger.  It  appears  that  those  on  ihe  arms  and 
breast,  which  are  the  largest  and  most  prominent, 
are  made  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  admission  to 
the  privileges  of  manhood,  by  showing  their  capa- 
bility of  bearing  pain.  Boring  the  septum  of  the 
nose  is  uniyersally  practised  among  the  Papuans. 
In  the  first  instance  they  wear  a  roll  of  plantain 
leaf  in  the  orifice,  which  by  its  elasticity  enlarges 
it  to  a  sufficient  size  to  admit  the  thigh-bone  of  a 
large  bird,  or  some  other  ornament,  which  is  then 
worn  extending  across  the  face  on  all  great  occa- 
sions. British  sailors  have  a  very  quaint  name 
for  this  practice,  which  often  comes  under  their 
observation  among  the  Papuan  islands  of  the 
Pacific ;  they  call  it  ^  sprit-sail  yarding,'  after  a 
cruel  method  they  have  of  treating  uiarks  and 
dog-fish,  which  are  frequently  let  go  after  baring 
be^  hooked,  a  piece  of  wood  being  previously 
thrust  through  their  nostrils,  which,  projecting  on 
either  side,  preyents  them  from  gettiog  their 
heads  under  water,  and  they  die  a  lingering  and 
painful  death. 

Filing  or  grinding  down  the  front  teeth  until 
they  become  pointed,  is  practised  by  some  of  the 
tril>es  of  New  Guinea  and  of  the  adjacent  islands 
of  the  Pacific.  This  custom,  however,  is  not  con- 
fined exclusively  to  the  Papuans,  as  it  is  practised 
also  at  the  Pagi  Islands,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Sumatra,  the  natives  of  which  appear  to  be 
Malaya-Polynesians.  This  custom  must  not  be 
confounded  with  one  which  is  common  among 
'  many  of  the  Malayan  and  Bugis  tribes,  that  of 
grinding  down  the  front  teeth  until  they  become 
ahaaost  kvel  with  the  gum.  Another  singular  cus- 
tom, which  is  only  met  with  amone  the  Papuans, 
or  the  tribes  closely  bordering  on  them,  is  that  of 
dyeing  the  hair  (which  is  natundly  black)  a  reddish 
or  flaxen  colour,  by  using  applications  of  burnt 
coral  and  sea-water  in  some  instances,  and  pre- 
parations of  wood-ashes  in  others.  This  process 
seems  to  expel  fdl  the  dark  colour  from  the  hair, 
leaving  it  of  a  flaxen  tinge,  which  appears  to  bear 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  celebrated  'capillus 
flavus '  so  much  admired  among  the  Roman  ladies, 
and  which  seems  to  have  been  produced  by  a 
similar  process.  The  only  Malaya  -  Polynesians 
whom  mr.  Earl  had  known  to  practise  this  custom 
are  some  of  the  natives  of  Timor  Laut,  Sermatten, 
and  Baba  Islands  lying  to  the  westward  of  New 
Guinea,  and  not  very  remote.  He  was  therefore 
induced  to  consider  it  as  a  Papuan,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  as  a  Negro  custom,  for  it  is  equally  pre- 
valent in  many  parts  of  Africa,  especially  among 
the  Somali  and  other  tribes  in  their  neighbour- 
hood. All  travellers  who  have  had  opportunities 
of  visiting  Aden  will  have  observed  tnis  custom 
among  the  African  Somali  employed  in  coaling  the 
steamers,  who  sometimes  appear  with  the  plaster  of 
coral  still  attached  to  their  heads. — EarVt  Papuans; 
Logan  in  J,  Ind,  ArcJUf  1850 ;  A,  R.  Wallace,  East, 
Arch,  ii.  pp.  62,  180,  200  ;  Do.  in  Joum,  i?.  Geog. 
Soc,  XXX.  p.  172 ;  Craw/urcTs  Dictionary ;  Craw- 
furcTs  Eitt.  Arch.  i.  p.  18 ;  Bikmore,  pp.  204,  242 ; 
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M^Gillivray^s  Voyage  in  the  Rattlesnake,  L  p.  262  ; 
Lubbocky  Origin  of  Civilisation,  pp.  44,  122,  335  ; 
Horsburgh,  Joum,  Ind,  Arch,;  Newbold  in  Royal 
As.  Soc,  Joum.,  1845;  Quarterly  Review ;  Marsden, 
Sumatra  ;  Asiatic  Researches ;  Cook^s  Voyages ; 
Syme's  Embassy  to  Ava ;  Wilkes'  Exploring  Ex- 
pedition; Mallat,  Les  Philippines;  Wallace;  Kulf, 

PAPYRUS  ANTIQUORUM.     Willd, 
CyperoB  Syriaoui,  Pari,      \  Babeer    ...  of  Stria. 

This  papyrus  grows  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Sicily. 
It  is  translated  in  the  Bible  rush  and  bulrush ;  is 
the  sedge  from  the  pith  of  which  the  ancients 
made  paper. — Royle;  Birdwood;  Layard,  Nineveh, 

PAPYRUS  DEHISCENS.    Nees, 
Cypenu  oorymbosni,  H.B.  \  G.  Pangorei,  BmA,  i.  p.  202. 
Ohumatipati,     ....      Hind. 

A  sedge  of  the  Peninsula  of  India  and  of 
Bengal,  very  common  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hoogly,  where  it  helps  to  bind  and  protect  the 
banks. — Voigt. 

PAPYRUS  PANGOREI. 
Gyperaa  tegetum,  Bosob.      \  G.  Pangorei,  RM, 
Madoorkati,  .....  HnrD. 

A  sedge  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  extremely 
common  about  Calcutta,  aod  very  extensively  em- 
ployed in  Bengal  for  making  the  elegant,  shining, 
useful  mats  for  which  the  capital  of  India  is 
famous,  and  which  are  frequently  imported  into 
Europe.  When  green,  the  culins  are  split  into 
three  or  four  pieces,  which  in  drying  contract  so 
much  as  to  bring  the  margins  in  contact  or  to 
overlap  each  other. — Eng,  Cyc;  Voiyt;  Royle. 

PAPYRUS  TEGETIFORMIS.    Amot,  W. 
Gypertu  nudua,  RoQd>,         \  Kach-kuohiya,  .    •  Beng. 

A  sedge  of  BencAL — Voigt. 

PAR.  Hind.,  Pers.  A  feather.  Par-i-taos, 
a  shawl- wool  doth  or  pashmina  of  two  colours, 
literally  peacock's  feather.  Par-i-pun,  a  shawl- 
wool  fabric  with  a  nap. 

PAR,  a  river  which  rises  in  the  W.  Ghats,  in 
lat.  20""  30'  N.,  and  long.  73""  43'  E.,  and  runs 
W.  into  the  Arabian  Sea.  Length,  50  miles.  It 
has  no  tributaries  of  note ;  area  wuned  small,  and 
imperfectly  defined.  Though  rugged,  the  Konkans 
have  many  fertile  valleys,  each  of  which  for  the 
most  part  affords  a  passage  for  a  small  river  or 
torrent,  holding  a  wester^  course,  like  the  Par, 
from  the  ghats  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  most 
fertile  spots  are  on  the  banks  of  streams.  The 
rivers  abound  with  fish,  but  are  also  frequented 
by  crocodiles.  The  Savitri  also  is  navigable  as 
far  as  Mhar,  SO  miles  from  its  mouth. 

PARA.  Maleal.  a  grain  measure  of  Malabar, 
equal  to  10  Yedan  gaUi,  and  containing  1264 
cubic  inches,  rather  more  than  4  imperial  gallons, 
or  40  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

PARA.    Baluchi.    A  section  of  a  tribe. 

PARA.  Benq.  Also  Paragam.  A  hamlet,  a 
village. 

PARA.  Sansk.  Strange,  foreign,  supreme, 
infinite;  hence — 

Parabara,  Saksk.,  the  most  high ;  but  Para- 
baravasta,  as  conceived  by  the  Hindus,  is  not  the 
true  Supreme  Being.  A^s  an  immaterial  being,  it 
is  the  universal  spirit ;  as  a  material  bein^,  it  is  the 
universe  ;  the  masculine  power  is  identified  with 
Siva,  and  the  feminine  power  is  the  so-called  Sakti. 

Parabrahma  or  Brahm  of  the  Hindus,  the 
supreme  Universal  Spirit,  the  Supreme  Being,  is  a 
term  that  first  appears  in  Hindu  religious  l^iMoks, 
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in  Bome  of  the  beat  Upaniahadfl,  or  appendages  to 
the  Tedaa,  of  later  date  than  the  first  three,  and 
introdiieiDg  a  different  and  superior  theology.     It 
strems  to  l^ve  been  a  first  effort  towards  the  re- 
cognition of  a  Creator ;  and  many  Hindus  now 
recognise  the  Almisbty  as  an  infinite,  eternal,  in- 
comprehensible, and  self -existent  Being.    He  who 
Bees  eyerything,  though  never  seen ;  he  who  is  not 
to  be  compassed  by  description,  and  who  is  beyond 
the  limits  of  human  conception  ;  he  from  whom 
the  uniTcrsal  world  proceeds ;  who  is  the  lord  of 
the  unirerBe,  and  whose  work  is  the  universe ;  he 
who  is  the  light  of  all  lights,  whose  name  is  too 
sacred  to  be  pronounced,  and  whose  power  is  too 
infinite  to  be  imagined,  is  Brahm !  the  one  un- 
known, true  being,  the  creator,  the  preserver,  and 
destroyer  of  the  nniverse,from  whom  all  souls  come, 
sod  to  him  again  return.  Under  such,  and  innumer- 
able other  definitions,  is  the  Deity  acknowledged 
in  the  Yedaa,  or  sacred  writings  of  the  Hindus. 
But  while  there  are  learned  Brahmans  who  ^  thus 
acknowledge  and  adore  one  God,  without  form  or 
quality,  eternal,  unchangeable,  and  occupying  all 
space,  they  have  carefully  confined  their  doctrines 
to  their  own  schools,  and  have  tacitly  assented  to, 
or  even  taught  in  public,  a  religion  in  which,  in 
supposed    compliance  with  the   infirmities   and 
passions  of  human  nature,  the  Deity  has  been 
brooght  more  to  a  level  with  man's  own  prejudices 
and  wants,  and  the  incomprehensible  attributes 
aaygned  to  him,  invested  with  sensible  and  even 
human  forms.'    Upon  this  foundation  the  most 
diMordant  fictionB  have  been  erected,  from  which 
priestcraft  and  supentition  have  woven  a  mytho- 
logy of  the  most  extensive  character.    In  India, 
the  human  form  in  its  natural  state,  or  possessing 
the  heads  or  limbB  of  various  animals,  the  elements, 
the  planets,  rivers,  fountains,  stones,  trees,  etc. 
eta,  have  all  been  deified,  and  become  objects  of 
religious  adoration.      The  sun,  moon,   and   all 
the  heavenly  hoBt;  fire,  earth,  and  all  natural 
phenomena, — all    nature,   indeed, — the  passions 
and  emotions  of  human  beings,  their  vices  and 
Tirtaes,  are  transformed  into  persons,  and  act 
appropriate   parts  in  the  turbulent  history   of 
man.    The  omnipotent  God,   whom  the  Hindu 
Itts  been  taught  to  consider  as  too  mighty  for 
liim  to  attempt  to  approach,  or  even  to  name, 
bas  be^  lost   sight   of  in  the  multiplicity  of 
false  deities,  whose  images  have  been  worshipped 
in  his  place.    To  these  deities  the  many  splendid 
temples  of  the  Hindus  have  been  erected,  while 
throughout  the  whole  of  India  not  one  has  been 
devoted  to  Brabm,  whom  they  designate  as  the 
sole  Divine  Author  of  the  universe,  the  One  Eternal 
Mind,  the  Belf-existinfi",  incomprehensible  Spirit. 
But  the  will  of  God,  Uiat  the  world  should  exist 
and  continue,  is  also  personified  by  them,  and  his 
creative  and  preservative  powers  are  made  to 
appear  as  Brahma  and  Vishnu,  while  Siva  is  the 
emblem  of  the  destructive  energy, — ^not,  however, 
of  absolnte  annihilation,  but  rather  of  reproduction 
m  ano|)ier  form.    In  the  Hindu  religion,  therefore, 
this  triad  of   persons  represents  the  almighty 
powers  of  creation,  preservation,  and  destruction. 
Id  their  metaphysics,  Brahma  is  matter,  Vishnu 
spirit,  Siva  time ;  or,  in  natural  philosophy,  earth, 
^*t«r,  and  fire.    These  three  persons  have  wives, 
tbe  execntois  of  the  divine  will  and  the  energies 
of  their  rnpective  lords.    The  preservative  and  re- 
I*eaentatxve  powers,  being  in  constant  action,  are. 


as  have  been  also  their  wives  and  children,  fabled  to 
have  descended  on  earth  innumerable  timesin  divers 
places  for  the  instruction  and  benefit,  including 
the  profitable  punishment,  of  mankind.  And  these 
endless  incarnations  have  been  worked  up  by  the 
poets  with  a  wonderful  fertility  of  genius  and  the 

Somp  of  language  into  a  variety  of  sublime 
escriptions,  interspersed  with  theological  and 
moral  texts,  that  at  length  they  were  received 
as  inspired  productions,  and  became  the  Hindu 
standard  of  truth.  Brahma,  the  creative  power, 
is  not  specially  adored  in  temples  dedicated  ex- 
clusively to  him.  His  creative  duties  over,  his 
portion  of  the  Divine  activity  ceased  to  operate  on 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  mankind.  In  their  myth- 
ology, however,  the  Hindus  narrate  fabulous  per- 
secutions and  warfare  which  overthrew  Brahma, 
his  temples  and  worship ;  and  the  sects  of  Vaish- 
nava  and  Saiva  now  comprise  all  the  individuals 
of  the  races  in  India  distinguished  by  the  appella- 
tion of  Hindus.  A  philosophic  few  excepted,  they 
are  worshippers  of  a  superstitious  and  idolatrous 
polytheism;  and  the  Hindu  erects  no  altars  to 
Brahm,  the  infinite,  incomprehensible,  self-exist- 
ing Spirit,  ^  which  illumines  all,  delights  all,  whence 
all  proceed  ;  that  by  which  they  live  when  bom, 
and  that  to  which  all  must  return.'  The  Narayana 
of  the  Hindu  of  the  present  day  is  rather  the 
Spirit  of  God  moving  on  the  water,  and  can  be 
regarded  but  as  the  spirit  of  Brahm  (Ins.  of  Menu, 
ch.  1,  V.  10),  though  the  two  Hindu  sects  claim  for 
their  Vishnu  and  Siva  the  titie  of  Narayana,  and 
Brahm  himself  is  sometimes  called  Narayana.  At 
present  there  will  not  be  found  two  Hindu  families 
whose  belief  is  identical,  though  almost  all  the 
educated  of  the  people  recognise  one  Grod  under 
one  name  or  another.  God  thus  adored  is  Brahm, 
the  One  Eternal  Mind,  the  self -existing,  incompre- 
hensible Spirit.  From  time  to  time  great  re- 
formers rise,  condemning  the  prevailing  Hindu 
idolatry,  and  so  anxious  are  the  people  to  know 
the  truth,  that  every  new  teacher  immediately 
gathers  around  him  a  number  of  disciples. — Tod, 

PARAB£IK.  BuRM.  A  notebook  made  of 
thick,  coarse,  bark  P^per,  coated  with  a  charcoal 
paste  and  folded.  They  are  written  on  with  a 
steatite  pencil. — Forbes, 

PARACELSUS,  an  eminent  medical  practitioner. 
He  died  a.d.  1541,  at  the  age  of  48,  in  the  hospital 
of  St.  Sebastian,  at  Salzburg,  in  Germany,  after 
a  life  of  great  indulgence  and  dissiijation. 

PARACHALI.  HiKD.  A  caste'  of  traders  in 
the  Pan  jab ;  their  merchandise  is  carried  by  the 
Kabuh,  Tajak,  and  some  of  the  Khaibar  tribes. 

PARACLETE.  Muhammadan  doctors  unani- 
mously teach  that  by  the  Paraclete,  or,  as  they 
choose  to  read  it  (John  xvi.  7),  *  the  Periclyte  or 
Illustrious,'  their  prophet  was  intended  and  no 
other. — Sale's  Koran,  c.  clxi. 

PARADESI  or  PardesL  Hind.  Wandering 
devotees  from  Northern  India ;  also  any  foreigner 
from  Hindustan. 

PARADISE  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
Arabic  Firdiis,  one  of  the  regions  of  the  paradise 
of  the  Muhammadans.  More  truly  Pari-des,  the 
other  land,  the  future  world  of  the  Persians,  has 
also  been  surmised.    See  Jannat. 

PARADISE  BIRDS,  Papua  birds. 


Borong  mati,  . 
Bfanuk  devata, 
Burong  devata, 


.  Abu. 

.  Jav. 

Malat. 


Aye  de  Pardiso, .  .  Port. 
Burong  Papua,  .  .  Tkrk. 
Soffn,  Siofni, .    • 


ft 
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PARADISE  BIRDS. 


Qf  the  yariou9  ]>VpdB  of  paradise,  named  by  the 
Indians  birds  of  ^ernate  (Yabnont  de  ^omare, 
Historie  Naturelle,  iv.  p.  296) ;  by  the  Ternatians, 
birds  of  God  (Valentyn's  Indian  Archipelago,  iii. 
pp.  306-313) ;  by  the  Dutch,  king's  birds  (Forrest's 
Voyage  to  New  Guinea,  p.  142);  and  by  the 
Spaniards,  birds  of  the  sun  (Aldrovandus,  Yalinoi^t 
de  Bomare,  iy.  p.  297),  fhe  names  Manuk  devata 
and  Burong  devata,  or  bird  of  God,  have  been 
adopted  in  modifications  by  several  naturalists 
(Margray,  Brazil,  p.  207  ;  Rai,  Syn,  Av.  pp. 
21-27 ;  Briss,  p.  2-130 ;  BufPon's  Hist  Nat.  des 
Ois.  iii.  p.  207).  Of  these,  the  great  Promeropefif 
(Pritchard's  Researches,  i.  p.  83),  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  winged  creatures,  were  fabled  by  the  fancy 
of  the  Ai^ian  poet,  as  visitants  from  heaven  to 
earth ;  and  it  is  ^  myth  among  the  islanders  of 
the  Archipelago,  that  when  old,  and  feeling  the 
approach  of  death,  the  paradise  birds  fly  upward 
towards  the  sun,  but,  having  spent  their  strength 
in  the  inferior  world,  fai}  to  reach  again  their 
celestial  home,  fall  and  die  as  they  descend,— a 
graceful  fancy  not  forgotten  by  the  moralist  or 
the  poet  (Camoens'  Lusiad,  Book  x.).  No  repre- 
sentation can  exaggerate  their  beauty,  or  excel 
the  lustre  of  their  plumage.  They  were  supposed 
footless,  and  incapable  of  alighting,  until  it  was 
discovered  that  the  Indians  cut  off  their  feet 
before  preserving  them.  They  fly  always  against 
the  wind.  They  are  caught  in  New  Guinea,  the 
Aru  Islands,  Mysol,  Salwatti,  Wagiou  (Crawfurd's 
Journ.  Ind.  Arch.  v.  p.  182),  with  a  species  of 
bird-lime,  but  are  also  shot  with  blunt  arrows.  In 
the  nutmeg  season,  also,  they  come  from  their 
breeding  grounds  in  the  interior  of  that  vast 
island,  and  sail  in  flocks  of  thirty  or  for^y  over 
the  eastern  borders  of  the  Archipelago.  They 
form  valuable  articles  of  export.    Europe  is  sup- 

Slied  chiefly  from  Batavia,  China  fro^  the 
[olucca  and  Aru  Isles,  while  the  natives  of  that 
remote  group,  with  many  of  the  Malays,  adorn 
their  casques  at  martjal  pageants  with  feathery 
plucked  from  their  glittering  wings. 

Mr.  A.  Russel  Wallace  applies  the  term  birds  of 
paradise  to  the  following : — 

ParadUea  apoda,  the  Great  Paradise  B^d,  in  the  Aru 
Islands. 

p.  Papuana,  the  Lesser  Paradise  Bird,  in  New  Guinea, 
Mysol,  and  Jobie. 

P.  rubra,  the  Red  Paradise  Bird,  in  Wagiou. 

Cicinnurus  regius,  the  King  Paradise  Bird,  in  New 
Guinea,  Ai^  Islands,  TdjBol,  Salwatti. 

Diphyllodes  speciosa,  the  Magnificent,  in  New  Guinea, 
Mvsol,  and  Salwatti. 

D.  WilBoni,  the  Red  Msignifioent,  in  Wagiou. 

Lophorina  atra,  the  Superb,  in  New  Guinea. 

Parotia  sezpennis,  the  Golden  Paradise  Bird,  in  New 
Guinea. 

Semioptera  Wallaoei,  the  Standard  Wpg,  in  Batchian 
and  GiUolo. 

Epimachus  magnus  (Upupa  mMpa,  Om.,  U.  superba, 
Lath.),  the  Long  -  tailed  Paradise  Bird.  Body 
generally  biaok  or  brownisb-black ;  tail  graduated, 
thrice  as  long  as  the  body  (Lesson  says  three  feet 
p  lepgth,  French) ;  feathers  of  the  sides  elongated, 
raised,  curled,  glittering  on  their  edges  with  steel- 
blue,  azure,  and  emerald  -  green,  like  precious 
stones  ;  the  head  and  the  belly  lustrous,  also  with 
steel-blae,  etc.  In  truth,  language  fails  to  convey 
any  just  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  this  species. 
It  mhabits  the  coasts  of  New  Guinea. 

Seleucides  alba,  the  Twelve-wired  Paradise  Bird,  in 
New  Guinea  and  Salwatti. 

Ptiloris  magnifica,  the  Scale-breaste^  Paradise  ^ird, 
New  Guinea. 


Pt.  Alberti,  Prince  Albert's  Paradise  Bird,  in  North 

Australia. 
Pt.  Paradisea,  the  Rifle  Bird,  in  East  Australia. 
Pt.  Yictoriss,  the  Victoria  Rifle  Bird,  in  N.:^.  Australia. 
Astrapia  nigra,  the  Paradise  Pie,  in  New  Guinea. 
Seiioulus  aureus,  the  Paradise  Oriole,  in  New  Guinea 

and  Salwatti 

Mr.  D.  G.  Elliot,  in  1873,  in  a  monograph  of 
these  beautiful  birds,  in  addition  to  those  enu- 
merated by  Mr.  Wallace,  gave  the  following : — 

^lurcsdus  buccoides,  orastirostris,  melanotis. 

Amblyomis  inomata. 

Ohlamydodera    cerriniyentris,    maculata,    muchalis, 

xanthogastra. 
Diphyllodes  respublioa,  speciosa. 
Drepanornis  Albertisi. 
Epimachus  Ellioti.  spedosus. 
Miamioodia  atra,  cnalybea,  kerendreni. 
Paradigalla  carunculata. 
Paradisea  minor,  raggiana,  sanguinea. 
Ptilonorhynchus  Rawnsleyi,  yiolaceus. 
Sericulus  melinus. 
Xanthomelus  aureus. 

Paradisea  apoda  is  perhaps  the  most  elegant  of  all 
these  birds.  It  is  le  grand  emeraude  of  the  French. 
The  birds  of  paradise,  says  M.  Lesson,  or  at  least 
the  emerald,  uye  in  troops  in  the  vast  forests  of 
the  country  of  the  Papuans,  a  group  of  islands 
situated  under  the  equator,  and  which  is  compose^ 
of  the  islands  of  Aru,  Wagiou,  and  the  great  island 
called  New  Guinea.  They  are  birds  o|  passage, 
changing  their  quarters  according  to  the  monsoons. 
The  females  congregate  in  troops,  assemble  upon 
the  tops  of  the  mghest  trees  in  the  forests,  and  all 
cry  together  to  call  the  males.  These  last  are  always 
alone  ip  the  midst  of  some  fifteen  females,  which 
compose  their  seraglio,  after  the  manner  of  the 
gallinaceous  birds.  They  are  as  omniTorous  as 
the  crow,  and,  like  the  turkeys,  Aigus  pheasants, 
the  dancing  bird  of  America,  Rupicola  cojana, 
and  Sat-bhai  or  seven  brothers  of  India,  are  fond 
of  displaying  their  plumage. 

Paradisea  regia,  called  the  Burong  raja,  also 
Goby-goby,  is  a  very  beautiful  bird,  first  described 
by  Linnteus  as  the  great  paradise  bird,  yrhose  call 
is  w^awk,  wawk,  wawk,  wok,  wok,  wok. 

In  the  genus  Paradisea  of  Linnseus,  many  birds 
were  included  since  transferred  to  other  genera ; 
but  three  species  are  still  retaineci  in  it,  viz. 
P.  apoda,  L.  (P.  major,  Shaw),  back  of  a  deep 
maroon  -  brown,  contrasting  with  the '  golden- 
fulvous  neck;  P.  Papuana,  Bechstein  (P.  minor, 
Forster),  back  of  a  pale  golden  -  brown,  shading 
into  the  golden-fulvous  of  the  neck;  P.  rubra, 
Cavier  (P.  sanguinea,  Shqw)^  back  of  the  same 
bright  golden-fulvous  as  the  crown  and  neck, 
the  long  axillary  plumes  gorgeous  red,  and 
Droad  flattened  middle  tail-feathers,  like  long 
sbreds  of  whalebone.  In  other  respects  the 
general  characters  are  the  same.  All  have  short 
velvety  feathers  of  a  golden-fulvous  hue  on  thQ 
crown  and  nape,  with  the  throat  and  forehead  deep, 
dark,  satiny  green,  most  developed  in  P.  rubra, 
least  so  in  P.  Papuana.  P.  apoda  and  P.  rubra 
have  a  black  chin,  and  I^.  apoda  has  a  broader 
green  frontal  mark  than  P.  Fapuana;  while  P. 
rubra  has  the  fore  part  of  the  hea4  green  to 
beyond  the  eyes,  the  feathers  being  developed  to 
form  two  hiUock-like  tufts  on  the  head,  and 
lengthened  also  on  the  sides  of  the  throat,  where 
disposed  in  concentric  series,  instead  of  umformly 
as  in  the  others.  Moreover,  the  golden-fulvous 
of  ihe  nape  is  continued  round  the  ffont  pf  the 
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oeck  in  P.  rubra  only ;  and  P.  apoda  alone  has  9k 

pecoliar  eztraordinaiy  denBenees  of  feathering  on 
the  breast 

Jo  the  beautiful  little  king-bird  of  paradise 
(CinciDniirus  regius),  the  stem-like  middle  tail- 
feathers  are  broadly  barbed  at  the  extremity, 
where  they  curl  round  in  a  singular  ma4ner  to 
form  a  flat  disc,  of  a  deep  emerald-green  hue ; 
and  the  axillary  tufts  are  comparatiFely  short, 
and  coms^  of  ordinarily- shaped  feathers,  which 
are  brown  with  broad  emerald-green  tips. 

h  the  Samalia  magnifica  there  are  huge  neck- 
tofts,  in  i^dition  to  small  axillary  tufts,  and 
the  middle  pair  of  tail-feathers  again  assume  the 
form  of  lengthened  stems. 

In  the  Parotia  sex-setacea,  the  feathers  of  the 
fanks  are  extraordinarily  developed,  composing  a 
huge  floccose  mass ;  and  each  side  of  the  head  i$ 
ornamented  with  three  long  stems  terminated  by 
a  black  ovaL 

In  the  Lophorina  sin>er)>a,  the  scapulary  feathers 
are  enormously  doTeloped,  and  form  a  sort  of 
erectile  mantle ;  this  splendid  creature  being  also 
peculiarly  adorned  upon  the  breast. 

The  paradise  birds  of  Aru  at  their  pairing 
season  have  sacaleli  or  dancing  parties,  in  cer- 
tain trees  of  the  forest,  with  immense  heads, 
spreading  branches,  and  large  but  scattered 
leares,  giving  a  clear  space  for  the  birds  to  play 
and  exhibit  their  plumes.  The  bird  is  nearfy  ^ 
large  as  a  crow,  and  is  of  fk  rich  brown  co^ee 
colour.  The  bead  and  neck  is  o{  a  pure  straw 
yellow  abofe  and  rich  metallic  green  beneath, 
and  long  plumy  tufts  of  golden-orange  feath^re 
spring  &om  the  sides  beneath  each  wing,  ^d 
when  the  bird  is  in  repose  are  partly  concealed 
bf  them.  At  the  time  of  its  excitement,  how- 
erer,  the  wings  are  bent  over  its  back,  the  head 
ia  bent  49W^  ^^  stretched  out,  and  the  long 
plumes  are  raised  up  and  expanded  till  they  form 
two  magnificent  gold  ^ans,  striped  with  deep  red 
at  the  1»^  W)ien  scjen  in  this  attitude  it  really 
(Itserres  its  name ;  a  dozen  or  twenty  full-plum- 
aged  male  birds  assemble  together,  raise  up  their 
vings,  stretch  up  their  necl^,  and  eleyate  their 
aquiaite  ^nmes,  keeping  thje^  in  a  continual 
vibration.  Between  whiles,  they  fly  across  from 
Lranch  to  branch  in  great  excitement,  so  that  the 
vbole  tree  is  filled  with  waving  plumes  in  every 
variety  of  attitude  and  motion. — Hardwicke  and 
Gray,  III,  Ind,  Zoology ;  F,  D.  Bennett^  Wander- 
'a9#;  WaUace^  Malay  Archip.  iL  141-220;  Lesson. 

PARADISE  FISH,  Polyiiemus  risua,  the  Tapsi 
or  mango-fijsh  of  India,  is  the  Polynemus  para- 
•liseus  of  Linnaeus  (a  nan^e  applied  to  another 
fipecies  by  Bloch),  on  account  of  its  long  lateral 
filamoits.  Esteemed  excellent  food  in  India,  and 
the  sound  fnrnishef  isinglass. — Simmonds'  Diet. 

PARADISE  FLY-CATCHEB,  Tchitrea  para- 
(Ha,  Luui.,  shah  b^lbui  or  rocket-bird,  though  not 
eommoii,  its  singularly  atf^FSctive  plumage  can 
^arcdy  jBScape  o|aaervatiop.  The  aault  male  has 
a  blue  head,  white  body,  with  two  of  the  tail- 
^hers  prolonged  for  apw^df  of  S  inches  beyond 
^  tip;  these,  in  the  female,  scarcely  eiotend 
bejond  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  yoi^ng  birds 
irechesqnt.    Several  birds  are  n^n^  of  paradise. 

The  Bhim-rfj  or  );p4ian  mooking-bird,  a  species  of 
I^n)D^or^gCEOw(Edoliuspai^iseu8);  the  male 
(tf  the  ionaaer  haying  its  two  middle  tail-feathers 


n^pst  tail-feathers  prolonged  into  wire-like  stems, 
barbed  and  twir}ed  at  the  extremity.  In  like 
manner,  the  Vidua  paradisea  is  a  finch-like  bird 
of  Africa;  the  famous  Queselt  of  the  ancient 
Mexicans  is  the  Trogon  or  Galurus  paradiseus; 
and  the  Stanley  crane,  which  has  elongated 
tertiarips  sweeping  down  to  the  ground,  is  the 
Grus  paradisea  of  Temminck. 

PAKADOXUBUS,  a  genus  of  mammals  of  the^ 
sub-family  Viveriinse. 

Paradoxurus  bondar,  Chray^  Terai  tree-cat. 
P.  binutofl,  Hodgvm,         |  P.  Pennantii,  Qray. 


Hachabba, 
Walwa, 


Nepal. 


yi 


Banm,  Bondar,  .    .  Bxi^o. 
Ghinghar, ....  HiND. 

The  Terai,  Bengal,  and  Bohar. 

Paradoxurus  derbyanus,  Grav^  Malayana. 

Paradoxurus  Orayi,  Bennett^  hill  tree-cat,  is  the 
P.  Kepalensis,  Hodgson^  and  P.  bondar,  Temm. 

Paradoxurus  fasciatus,  a  civet  cat  of  Nepal, 
S.E.  Himalaya,  Arakan,  N.  Burma,  over  much  of 
the  Archipelago. 

Paradoxurus  leucomystax,  <?ray,  Mi^ayana. 

Paradoxurus  musanga,  palm-cat. 


P.  typu8,  F.  Cuv, 

P.  PaUaui,  Gray, 

P.  Crossii,  Gray, 

p.  dubiuB,  Ghay. 

P.  moaangudes,  Cfray, 

Bondar,     .    .    •      Bbno. 

Kara-b6k, .     I    •    .   Oan. 

Menuii,  Lakat,  .      HnfD. 

Khataa, 


II 


P.  prehensilos,  Gray. 
Viverra  hennaphrodita, 

Pallas. 
P.  strictua,  ffodgs. 
P.  qaadiiacripttis,  ffodgt, 
Jhar-ka-kuta,     .      Hind. 

Ud, Mahb. 

Maiam-pilli,  •      Maleal. 
Mana-puli,     •    .    .    TxL. 

Common  and  abundant  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  British  India ;  lurks  by  day  among  the 
fronds  of  the  oocoanut  ^alms,  rolled  up  as  a  ball. 
It  will  live  for  months  m  confinement  on  vege« 
|able  food,  but  preferring  flesh.  It  is  said  to 
consmne  the  toddy  of  the  palmyra. 

Paradoxurus  trivirgatus,  Teinm.,  Ceylon,  Malay 
Peninsula  and  Islands. 

Paradoxurus  Tytleri,  Blyth,  Andamans. 

Paradoxurus  Zeylanicus,  Pallas,  This  species 
peculiar  to  Ceylon.  It  has  a  dark  variety  formerly 
termed  by  Dr.  Kelaart  P.  montanus,  but  now 
described  as  P.  Zeylanicus,  van  Fuscus,  beetle 
brown  throughout ;  no  streaks  on  the  back 
perceptible ;  fur  very  glossy ;  tail  with  a  bright 
golden-yellow  subterminal  ring*  It  comes  from 
Newera  Elia. — Tennan^s  Ceylon ;  Jerdon's  Mam. 

PAEADZEKA  of  Burmese  Buddhism,  four 
unpardonable  sins, — fornication,  theft,  murder, 
and  a  false  profession  of  the  attainment  of  mon- 
achism. 

PARAGUAY  TEA,  Ilex  Paraguayensis.  The 
leaves,  collected  in  Paraguay  and  Sout^  Brazil, 
are  dried  and  used  as  a  tea.    See  Mate. 

PABAH,  an  Indian  measure  of  capacity,  two 
feet  square  and  six  and  a  half  inches  deep.  The 
internal  measure  of  a  standard  parah  is  a  cube  of 
11*57-100  inches.  The  weight  for  various  goods 
according  to  the  Ceylon  custom-house  practice 
is,— for  coffee,  35  to  50  lbs. ;  pepper,  27  to  90  lbs. ; 
salt,  52  to  55  lbs. ;  paddy,  80  to  88  lbs. ;  busked 
rice,  42  to  46  lbs.  In  Bombay,  eight  parah  make 
a  candy,  by  which  seeds,  grain,  eta,  are  measured. 
The  parah  contains  7  paillies,  and  weighs  19  lbs. 
9  02.  9*6  drs.  The  parah  measure  for  salt  is 
1607 '61  cubic  inches. — Sim.  Diet.    See  Para. 

PABAKSHITA,  a  ruler  of  India.    The  tinfe 

of  his  birth  is  uncertain.    The  kings  of  Msgadha 

were  of  six  dynasties,  viz.  that  of  Barhadratha, 

>uuh  elongated,  aad  th«  other  having  its  outer-  I  of  the  line  of  Pandu,  the  first  of  which  was  Jarar 
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sandha,  a  contemporary  of  Yudiahthra  and  Krishna ; 
according  to  Sir  William  Jones,  B.C.  3101,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Wilson  in  the  reign  of  Saha-deva, 
B.G.  1400,  Parakshita  was  bom  and  the  great  war 
ends,  and  in  the  reign  of  Ripunjaya,  B.C.  915,  a 
Bnddha  was  born. 

PARA  KDDI,  meaning  foreign  holder,  a  culti- 
Tator  whose  tenancies  resemble  closely  the  coloni 
and  aratores  of  the  Roman  empire. 

PARALI,  from  Pral,  Hind.,  of  Panjab.  Straw  of 
Oryza  sativa  or  rice-straw,  and  Triticum  sestivom, 
or  wheat-straw.  These  are  extensively  employed 
by  the  hill  tribes  for  snow-shoes.  Price,  2  annas 
per  pair.— PoM>€W,  i.  p.  621. 

PARALI  A,  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  country  of 
the  Aii,  is  the  present  South  Trayancore. 

PARAMAHANSA  is  a  word  used  in  the  ninth 
volume  of  the  As.  Res.  p.  318  (Cal.  4to  edit.), 
where  it  is  applied  to  Hindu  ascetics  of  the 
orthodox  sect  in  the  last  stage  of  exaltation ;  they 
disuse  clothing.  Now-a-days,  individuals  entirely 
naked  are  perhaps  never  seen  in  places  of  Euro- 
pean intercourse ;  but  up  to  the  early  part  of  the 
19th  century,  dozens  sometimes  of  these  brawny 
saints  were  to  be  seen  lolling  and  sleeping  in  the 
streets,  and  on  shop-boards,  as  naked  as  they 
were  bom.  They  were  always  treated  with  great 
respect,  especially  by  women;  and  at  all  times 
Hindu  women  in  passing  them  saluted  the  as- 
cetic. Four  kinds  oi  the  Hindu  ascetic  mendicants, 
the  Kutichara,  Bahudaka,  Hansa,  and  Parama- 
hansa,  differ  from  each  other  only  in  the  graduated 
intensity  of  their  self-mortification  and  profound 
abstraction,  but  the  Paramahansa  is  the  most 
exalted.  He  is  occupied  exclusively  with  the 
investigation  of  Brahm,  or  the  Supreme  Spirit ; 
he  is  equally  indifferent  to  pleasure  or  pain,  in- 
sensible to  heat  or  cold,  and  incapable  of  satiety 
or  want.  Individuals  used  to  be  met  with  naked 
in  all  weathers,  never  speaking,  and  never  indicat- 
ing any  natural  wants,  and  what  was  brought 
to  them  as  alms  or  food  was  received  by  the 
attendants,  whom  their  supposed  sanctity  or  a 
community  of  interests  attached  to  them,  and  by 
these  attendants  they  were  fed  and  served  on  all 
occasions  as  if  they  were  as  helpless  as  infante. — 
Moor* s  Pantheon;  Wilson.    See  Hindu. 

PARA  MAN  IK.  Hikd.  As  the  enforcement  of 
Hindu  caste  observances  cannot  be  tmsted  to  the 
members  of  each  caste  as  individuals,  the  result 
has  been  the  growth  of  this  class  of  inquisitors, 
who  are  perpetually  prying  into  the  minutest 
privacies  of  life  to  see  that  nothing  is  amiss. 

PARAMATMA.  Sansk.  The  Supreme  Soul 
of  the  universe,  or  rather  the  Universal  Spirit. 
The  Hindus  do  not  dispute  the  names  of  Grod  or 
Allah,  because  they  consider  these  expressions 
synonymous  with  Parameshwara,  the  Supreme 
being, — that  is  to  say,  the  Paramatroa  or  Supreme 
Spirit  of  the  Yedantist,  the  Siva  of  the  Saivite, 
the  Vishnu  of  the  Vaishnavite.  This  exalted 
being,  they  consider,  does  not  interfere  immedi- 
ately in  the  affairs  of  men ;  no  question  of  scrip- 
ture is  necessarily  brought  forward  by  the  intro- 
duction of  his  name.  But  when  the  names  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  Mahomed  are  employed,  Hindus 
understand  these  to  refer  to  some  man  who 
appeared  on  this  earth,  and  the  belief  in  whom  is 
necessarily  inconsistent  with  the  belief  in  their 
own  scriptures.  Parameshwara,  Sansk.,  from 
Param,  excellent,  and  Eshwara,  God,  or,  more 


simply,  the  glorious. — Itasamala^  Hindu  Annals^ 
ii.  p.  441. 

FARAMITA,  a  queen  of  the  Amazons,  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  Mahabharata  as  conqueror  of 
Arjuna,  when  he  was  accompanying  the  horse 
for  the  Aswa  Medha,  or  sacrificial  horse. 

PARAMPA  or  Paramba.  Maleal.  A  garden,  a 
cocoanut  or  areca-nut  plantetion. 

PARANCH  or  Pranch.  Hind.  A  written 
placarded  notice  demanding  redress,  or  threaten- 
ing destruction  of  the  property. 

PARANDA.  Hind.  A  silk  material,  used  as 
a  hair  ornament  in  Lahore ;  also  a  bird. 

PARANG  and  Szanskar  are  districto  in  the 
N.W.  Himalaya ;  Piti  and  Guge  are  Tibetan  dis- 
tricts ;  all  east  of  Piti  is  Tibetan. 

PARANG.  Malay.  A  sword,  a  chopping- 
knife. 

PARANSOTI  TAMPIRAN  waa  the  head  of  a 
Saiva  Matem  (monastery)  at  Madura,  during  the 
reign  of  Ativira  Pandiyan,  about  the  12th  century. 
At  the  request  of  the  king,  he  wrote  a  Tamil  poem, 
Tiruvilliyadal  Puranam,  translated  from  the  San- 
skrit Kalasya  Mahatmaya,  relating  the  64  sports 
of  Siva. 

PARAPPAR.  Tam.  An  overseer,  a  term  of 
courtesy  for  Brahmans  amongst  the  Tamil  people. 
See  Ayar. 

PARASANG,  a  Persian  long  measure  of  3  or 
4  miles,  more  or  less  in  different  districts. 

PARASARA  or  Parashara,  the  earliest  Hindu 
writer  on  astronomy  whose  name  has  come  down 
to  us,  and  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  the 
14th  century,  B.C.  1391,  but  has  been  variously 
estimated  down  to  B.C.  575.  He  resided  at  Sri 
Sbaila,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  sou  of  Yasiahte,  also 
a  son  of  Saktri,  and  grandson  of  Yasishta.  By  an 
amour  with  Satyavati,  a  fisher  girl,  he  was  father 
of  Krishna  Dwaipayana,  styled  theVyasa  or  arranger 
of  the  Vedas.  Parasara  was  a  disciple  of  Eapila^ 
and  he  is  said  to  have  written  also  on  Dharma 
Sastra ;  to  have  received  the  Vishnu  Pnrana  from 
Pulaateya,  and  to  have  teught  it  to  Maitreya. 

PARASGAR,  Hind.,  of  Kashmir,  a  shawl- 
washerman. 

PARASHAWARA,  now  called  Peshawur,  is 
first  mentioned  by  Fa  Hian  in  a.d.  400,  under 
the  name  of  Fo-leu-sha.  It  is  next  noticed  by 
Sung-Yun  in  A.D.  502,  at  which  time  the  king 
of  Gandhara  was  at  war  with  the  king  of  Kipin 
or  Kophene,  that  is  Kabul  and  Ghazni,  and  the 
surrounding  districts.  Sung-Yun  does  not  name 
the  city,  but  he  calls  it  the  capital,  and  his 
description  of  ite  great  stupa  of  king  Kia-ni-sse- 
kia,  or  Kanishka,  is  quite  sufficient  to  establish 
ite  identity.  At  the  period  of  Hiwen  Thsang's 
visit  in  a.d.  630,  the  royal  family  had  become 
extinct,  and  the  kingdom  of  Gandhara  was  a 
dependency  of  Kapisa  or  Kabul.  But  the  capital, 
which  Hiwen  Thsang  calls  Pa-lu-e^a-pu-lo  or 
Parashawara,  was  still  a  great  city  of  40  li,  or 
6f  mfles  in  extent.  It  is  next  mentioned  by 
Masudi  and  Abn  Rihan,  in  the  lOtii  and  11th 
centuries,  under  the  name  of  Parashawar;  and 
again  by  Baber,  in  the  16th  century,  it  is  always 
called  by  the  same  name  throughout  his  com- 
mentaries.    Ite  present  name  is  due  to  Akbar. 

One  great  object  of  veneration  at  Parashawara 
in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  was  the 
begging-pot  of  Buddha,  now  at  Kandahar,  and 
called  Kashgul-i-Ali.    Another  famous  object  was 
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the  hdy  pipal  tree,  «t  8  or  9  li,  or  H  mile,  to  the 
S.E.  of  the  city.  This  same  tree  would  appear 
to  have  been  seen  by  the  Emperor  Baber  in  a.d. 
1506,  who  describes  it  as  the  stupendous  tree  of 
fiegram,  which  he  immediately  rode  out  to  see. 
It  most  then  haye  been  not  less  than  1500  years 
old ;  it  is  not  mentioned  in  a.d.  1594  by  Abul 
Fad  in  his  account  of  the  Gror-Katri  at  Peshawur. 
--Cwimngham^  Anc.  Hist,  of  India. 

PARASNATH,  a  mountain  in  Behar  of  great 
ssDctity ;  it  is  the  eastern,  as  Mount  Abu  is 
the  western,  metropolis  of  Jain  worship  and  pil- 
grimage. 10,000  annually,  from  distant  parts 
of  India,  Yisit  the  scene  ox  Niryana  or  *  beatific 
annihilation'  of  ten  of  the  24  deified  saints  or 
Tirthankara,  who  are  the  objects  of  Jain  adora- 
tion ;  and  from  the  last  of  these,  Parswa  or  Pars- 
wanatha,  the  hUl,  originally  called  Samet  Sikhar, 
took  its  better  known  name  of  Parasnath.  It  is 
ID  the  east  of  Hazaribagh  district,  and  adjoining 
Manbhum,  Bengal,  lat.  23°  67'  35^  N.,  long. 
86*"  10'  30"  E.  The  mountain  consists  of  a  central 
narrow  ridge,  with  rocky  peaks  rising  abruptly 
to  a  height  of  4479  feet  from  the  lerel  country 
on  the  S.W.,  and  throwing  out  long  spurs.  It  is 
the  highest  hill  of  the  range  of  hills  separating 
Lower  Bengal  from  Behar.  like  to  Abu  on  the 
west,  the  Jain  religionists  have  covered  the 
sunmit  of  this  hill  with  numerous  snaall  temples, 
and  the  sacred  Charan  or  foot-print  is  also 
shown.  Amonzst  the  Hindus,  the  eastern  peak 
Uthe  most  noted.  On  its  top,  Parasnath  obtamed 
nirran  or  emancipation  from  matter.  The  spot 
is  especially  sacred  from  that  circumstance,  and 
forms  the  holieat  place  of  worship  to  the  sect. 
The  pilgrims  climbing  to  see  the  laat  scene  of  his 
life  and  labours,  are  here  shown  his  foot-prints, 
marking  the  spot  where  he  obtained  his  nirran. — 
Hooker^ 8  Him,  Joum,  i.  p.  18.;  Imp,  Gaz, ;  Schlag, ; 
Tr,  of  Hind,  I  p.  200. 

PARASOL  or  Umbrella,  a  shade  from  the  sun^s 
njB,  has  been  used  in  eastern  countries  as  an 
emblem  of  rank  from  the  most  ancient  times. 
The  title  Satrap  of  the  Greeks  is  supposed  to  haye 
been  derived  from  the  Ekach^hatra,  also  Gh^hatra- 
pati,  the  vaulted  horizontal  umbrella,  which  in 
ancient  India  was  always  reserved  exclusively  for 
loyalty.  The  Af  tabgiri  of  Muhammadans  of  Persia 
and  India  is  a  round,  flat,  vertical  parasol,  carried 
to  shade  persons  of  rank  by  special  permission  of 
the  sovereign,  and  usually  emblazoned  with  a 
family  device. 

PARASU-RAMA,  a  Brahman,  supposed  to 
We  Kved  B.c.  1176,  who  gave  his  name  to  an  era, 
QBed  sUIl  on  the  Malabar  coast,  from  Mangalore 
to  Cape  Gomorin.  He  was  son  of  Jamadagni,  a 
Brahman,  and  was  apparently  a  village  hero,  but 
bis  name  is  associated  with  many  fabulous  Hindu 
legends.  He  was  descended  on  his  father's  side 
from  Bhrmi,  and  on  his  mother  Renuka^s  side  from 
tbe  royal  Knsika,  and  was  born  near  Agra.  Parasu- 
Itama  means  Rama  with  the  aze,  and  he  was 
aUo  called  Khandu  Parasu,  who  strikes  with  the 
axe,  and  is  said  to  have  21  times  overthrown  his 
Ksbatriya  opponents,  which  would  seem  to  indicate 
a  prolonged  contest  for  supremacy  between  the 
Biahmanical  and  Eshatriya  races.  He  was  a 
contemporary  and  an  opponent  of  Rama  Ghandra, 
by  whom  lie  was  overcome.  His  history  is  de- 
tailed in  the  Mahabharata,  Ramayana,  and  Bhaga- 
nt^Gita.  He  is  fabled  to  have  cut  off  his  mother^s 


head  for  some  impropriety  of  her  thoughts,  but 
on  his  father  offering  him  a  boon  for  this,  he  asked 
her  to  be  restored  to  life,  also  that  he  might  be 
invincible  in  single  combat,  and  enjoy  leii^:th  of 
dAjE.  He  is  fabled  to  have  taught  Ariuna  the 
use  of  arms;  is  also  fabled  to  have  flung  his 
axe  into  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  thus  to  have  re- 
claimed the  present  Malabar,  which  he  peopled 
from  the  north  with  the  ancestors  of  the  present 
Namburi  Brahmans.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
worshipper  of  Siva;  and  the  cause  of  his  war 
with  Rama  was  his  anger  with  Rama  for 
breaking  Siva^s  bow.  Hindus  regard  him  as 
the  sixth  avatara  of  Vishnu,  and  his  opponent 
Rama  Ghandra  as  the  seventh.  Renuka,  the 
wife  of  the  Rishi  Jamadagni,  and  mother  of 
Parasu-Rama,  is  said  to  l^  identical  with  the 
Granuna-deva  Ellammen.  The  Parasu-Rama  era  is 
current  on  the  Malabar  coast.  At  the  birUi  of 
Ghrist,  1176  years  of  the  Parasu-Rama  era  had 
expired,  and  the  1177th  year  began  on  the  17th 
August  A.D.  1,  Julian  style. — Gita,  p.  86;  As.  Res, 
i.  p.  426,  iii.  p.  68. 

PARASURAM  BHAU  was  defeated  at  Panipat 
by  Ahmad  Shah.     See  Panipat 

PARASWANATH,  the  28d  Jaina  Tirthankara, 
is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Benares,  where  he 
married  the  daughter  of  King  Prasenajita,  and 
died,  aged  100,  on  Samet  Sikhar  or  Mount  Paras- 
nath in  the  west  of  Bengal,  about  b.g.  777.  Par- 
aswanath  is  sometimes  shown  with  a  snake  hood, 
sometimes  as  a  black  man  (Samta  Paraswanatha). 
— Ferg.  and  Burg,  p.  48. 

PARATROPIA  DIGITATA.     Voigt. 
P.  venulosa,  W.  d:  A,  \  Araba  digitata,  Eaxb. 

Pa-Ioo-let-wa,  .....  Burm. 
A  large  shrub,  native  of  Gircars.  Paratropia 
umbraculifera,  Roxb,,  is  a  plant  of  the  Moluccas. 
The  Karens  make  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  a 
species  of  Paratropia,  which  they  administer  for 
many  internal  diseases. — Mason, 

PARAVAR,  a  dark-skinned,  almost  black  race, 
in  the  extreme  south  of  the  Indian  Peninsula, 
living  in  villages  along  the  sea-coast,  and  earning 
their  bread  as  fishermen,  with  nets,  lines,  and 
hooks.  They  own  canoes,  which  they  take  to  sea 
before  daylight,  and  return  about  noon.  Their 
ancestors  are  said  to  have  been  converted  by 
Xavier,  and  they  still  profess  the  Romish  religion, 
but  they  are  drunken  and  dJB&olute, -^  Madras 
Government  Proceedings, 

PA-RA-WA,  in  Amherst,  a  hard,  red,  com- 
pact wood,  with  large  fibre,  and  fit  for  gun 
carriages  or  other  similar  purposes.  It  is  exempt 
from  attacks  of  insects.  It  is  used  for  spears 
and  arrows  (a  species  of  Garcinia?). 

PARBAT,  from  Parvata.  Saksk.  A  hill  near 
Poona ;  any  mountain. 

PARBATI  or  Parvati,  a  Hindu  goddess,  the 
mountain  goddess,  wife  of  Siva.  See  Kali ;  Par- 
vati. 

PARBATTIAH,  a  hill  people  of  Nepal,  who  are 
arranged  into  four  classes,  denominated  Awal, 
Doom,  Seoom,  and  Gharum,  Persian  terms  de- 
noting 1st,  2d,  3d,  and  4th.  The  Awal  are 
those  peasants  who  possess  five  ploughs  and  up- 
wards; the  Doom,  such  as  have  from  one  to 
five;  the  Seoom  are  those  who,  without  being 
proprietors  of  ploughs,  are  considered  to  be  at 
the  head  of  a  few  labourers;  and  the  lands  of 
Nepal  proper  are  cultivated,  almost  without  except 
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tioii,  by  Newars ;  those  to  the  westward ,  as  Nodr- 
ka]e,  etc.,  by  the  Parbattiah  tribe,  called  Dherwara. 

PABBHU,  a  writer  caste  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  who  claim  to  be  pure  Eshatriya,  and 
descendants  of  Ghandrasena  raja  of  Malabar. 
The  British  in  India  call  them  Pnrvoe. — Wilson, 
See  Prabhu. 

PARCH  A,  head  priests  of  the  temple  of  Jaganath, 
who  superintend  the  collection  and  disbursement 
of  the  reyenues  of  the  temple,  and  also  see  that 
the  worship  is  conducted  in  an  orderly  manner. 

PARCBlA.  Hind.  A  piece  of  cloth ;  also  well- 
gearing.     Parcharkar,  the  art  of  joining  in  stone. 

PARCHERRY.  Anglo-TaM.  From  Paraiyan, 
a  Pariah,  and  Chen,  a  place.  Parai-cheri,  a  Til- 
lage or  quarter  or  ward  of  a  city  occupied  by 
Pariahs ;  a  derogatory  name  applied  by  Hindus  to 
all  non-Hindus,  in  the  same  meaning  as  M'hlechas. 

PARCHMENT. 
Parchemin,      .    .    .    ^.    Oartapeoora,    ...     It. 
Pergament,     .    .    ,  GSR.    Pergamino,      .    .    .     Sp. 

Parchment  consists  of  the  skins  of  sheep  and 
goats,  prepared  in  such  a  manner  ad  to  render 
them  suitable  for  being  written  upon.  It  is  now 
chiefly  employed  for  charters  and  other  writings 
where  great  qurability  is  desirable.  The  name  is 
from  the  Iiatin  Pergamena,  from  Pergamus,  the 
reputed  place  of  its  invention.  Eumenes  ii.,  king 
of  that  place  (who  reigned  B.C.  197-159),  has  the 
honour  of  the  invention,  he  being  stimulated 
thereto  by  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  papyrus 
from  Egypt ;  but  Herodotus  says  skins  were  com- 
monly used  for  that  purpose  in  his  time ;  and  it  is 
even  asserted  that  the  word  Pergamena  was  not 
used  until  several  centuries  after  the  death  of 
Eumenes.  Layard  says  (Nineveh,  ii.  p.  151)  the 
Egyptians  used  it  occasionally  as  early  as  the  18th 
dynasty.  According  to  Mabillon,  the  first  writer 
who  used  the  term  is  Tatto,  a  monk  of  the  4th 
century ;  before  his  time,  the  word  Membrana  was 
employed,  as  in  the  Greek  Testament,  2  Timothy 
iv.  13.  Following  on  the  tables  of  stone  used  by 
Moses,  the  Jews  used  rolls  of  skin  for  their  sacred 
writings. 

Vegetable  parchment,  or  ametastine,  applic- 
able for  legal  deeds,  is  made  from  water -leaf 
or  unsized  pa^^eir,  and  it  acquires  its  peculiar 
properties  by  being  dipped  in  diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  the  strength  of  which  must  be  regulated  to 
the  greatest  nicety.  It  is  one  of  the  most  unalter- 
able and  unchangeable  of  mannf  actnred  substances. 
It  takes  writing  ink  and  dyes  very  readily,  ahd, 
from  its  perfect  surface,  receives  varnish  without 
being  sized  in  the  first  instance. — Faulkner ;  Tom- 
linson, 

PARCHMENT.  The  coffee  bean  has  three 
coverings, — (1)  the  outer  pulp,  within  which  is 
(2)  the  parchment,  of  a  faint  straw  colour,  which 
surrounds  the  coffee  beans,  and  (3)  the  silver 
skin,  semi-transparent,  which  adheres  closely  to 
the  seed. 

PARDAH.  Hind.,  Pers.  A  screen.  Pardah- 
nashin,  a  screened  person,  a  woman  who  is 
secluded.  1 1  is  a  curtain ,  a  cotton  cloth  with  white 
and  blue  stripes,  used  for  curtains,  eta  The  word 
Pajrdah,  which  means  curtain  or  veil,  is  ofteti 
metaphorically  used,  and  implies  that  seclusion 
in  which  many  females  in  India  live ;  but  in  cases 
where  ladies  transact  business,  the  expression 
must  be  taken  literally,  as  they  are  seated  behmd 


through  the  openings  of  which  they  Me  withont 
being  seen. — Malcolm's  Central  India^  i.  p.  279. 

PARDANTHUS  CHINENSIS.    Ker, 

Ferraria  crocea,  Salitib. 


B«]ani-konda-iiiULl-ni«m, 

MAleal. 


Ixia  OhinenslB,  Idnfh, 
Monea  Chinensis,  Thunh, 

Shie-kan, ....  OS  lit. 
Ohina  leopard  flower,  EkO. 
Tiger  lily,     ...       „ 

A  native  of  Nepal  and  the  Himalaya,  and  com- 
mon in  gardens,  being  a  very  ornamental  flowering 
shrub.  It  has  a  showy  yellow  and  orange  flower, 
whose  petals  are  spotted  like  a  leopard's  skin.  It 
is  very  commonly  cultivated  by  the  Burmese.  It 
is  used  in  medicine.  The  dark,  irregular  rhizomes 
of  this  and  other  iridaceous  plants  are  sold  in 
China  under  the  name  of  Shie-kan. — Mcuon, 

PARDESI.  Hind.  A  foreigner,  a  stranger. 
In  Southern  India,  the  northern  Hindus  are  so 
termed  by  themselves;  and  by  the  southern  people, 
the  term  is  equivalent  to  foreigner,  as  from  North- 
em  India. 

PARDHAN  or  Pradhan,  ministers  of  a  native 
court ;  in  Bengal,  village  authority. 

PARDHI,  a  sportsman  or  fowler,  a  huntet  race 
in  the  south  of  India,  called  also  Ham-pardhi, 
also  Shikari,  but  who  call  themselves  Bhowra. 

PARDHI,  in  the  Maiker  district,  are  cultivatorB, 
also  wood-cutters ;  this  race  are  part  of  the  Gond. 

PAREIRA  BRAVA.    Linn, 
"Wild  vine,  Velvet  leaf,  Bno.  |  Grieswurzel,  .    .    .  Ger. 

A  medicinal  root,  jprocured  from  the  Cissampelos 
pareira,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America. 

PAREYO.  Singh.  Literally  strtogers,  also 
called  Widivetto,  or  people  of  the  highroad,  a 
race  near  Badulla  in  Ceylon,  supposed  to  be  the 
descendants  of  Portuguese  captives  with  women 
of  rank  of  the  country,  degraded  for  crimes,  or 
made  slaves  after  the  re-conquest. — Ten,  ii.  p.  267. 

PARGANA.  Hind.  A  district,  a  tract  of 
country,  including  a  number  ot  villages ;  a  sub- 
division of  a  district  or  province. 

PARHARRI,  servants  ot  tbfe  Hindu  idol  Jaga- 
nath,  who  dwell  within  the  holy  land  of  the  temple, 
and  guard  the  seven  inner  doors  of  the  pagoda, 
attend  during  the  day,  and  watch  over  it  at  night ; 
they  present  pilgrims  to  Jaganath. 

PARHEYA,  a  race  in  Palaraow,  the  mere 
remnants  of  a  tribe  who  once  formed  an  impot>tant 
part  of  the  population.  They  vary  largely  in 
physical  appearance.  At  Ramkunda  in  Palamow, 
two  might  have  been  classed  as  Negro,  two  ag 
Mongolian.  The  Negro  type  were  dark  and^prog- 
nathous ;  the  latter  bright  oopper-colouredj  with 
flat,  broad  faces,  and  slightly  oblique  eyes. 

The  Parheya  have  a  tradition  that  their  tribe 
formerly  held  sheep  and  deer  sacred,  and  used  the 
dung  of  those  animals  to  smear  floors  with,  as  they 
now  use  cow-dung. — Dalton^  EthnoL  of  Bengal^ 
p.  181. 

PARI.  Hind.,  Pers.  A  fairy,  Parizad,  bom 
of  a  faiiT,  a  beautiful  woman ;  the  people  of  the 
valley  of  reshin  in  Segestan  worship  fairies.  Pari 
Sosan,  maiden-bair. 

PARIAH  or  Pariar. 

Holeyar,  ....    Can. 

Dher, HiWD. 

Mhar, Mahr. 

Paravan, .    .    .   Maleal. 


Paraiyan,  •  •  , 
Paraiyar, .  .  .  . 
Paraiyadi  kiravati^ 
Malla  vaddo, 


Tam. 


ft 
Tkl. 


Pariah  is  a  Tamil  term,  applied  to  an  aboriginal 


a  curtain,  where  they  hear  and  are  heard,  tod  I  {>eople  scattered  throu|^odt  Southern  India,  often 
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PARIAH. 


PARITIUrf  MACftOPHYLLUM. 


adhering  to  ft  Shamaillsm.    They  are  permitted  to 
many  into  each  other's  dans.     They  are  re- 
garded by  the  four  castes  of  Hindus  as  of  yery 
low  grade,  but  they  are  not  out- castes,  or  inen 
who  nave  been  expelled  from  other  castes.    They 
are  not  the  Madiga  Wanlu  of  Telingana,  or  GhalLkiU 
of  the  l^uhil,  or  Mang  of  the  Mahrattas,  nor  Chamar 
of  Northern  India,  who  are  shoemakers  or  workers 
in  raw  hides,  and  still  eat  creatures  which  die  from 
diwaae,  and  other  animals  that  most  races  regard 
as  unclean,  and  who  in  villages  perform  the  lowest 
menial  offices,  such  as  meesenRers  and  scavengers, 
and  are  paid  by  portions  of  the  crops  and  some 
small  privileges,  but  are  not  permitted  to  ireside 
within  the  village.     The  Pariah,  however,  are 
Qsaally  the  seK b  of  the  Sndra  agriculturists.  Those 
in  the  large  towns,  in  the  employ  of  the  Europeans 
in  Southern  India,  are  quick,  intelligent,  and 
active.    The  race  is  emigrating  with  great  rapidity 
to  the  West  Indies,  Mauritius,  Gape  Colony,  and 
the  Burmese  provinces,  etc.,  where  all  sectarian  or 
social  disttnctions  are  unknown.    There  are  said 
to  be  thirteen  Bubdivisions  amongst  them.    The 
Parish  are  not  the  lowest  of  the  aborigbial  races. 
Eren  in  the  Tamil  country  there  are  ten  castes 
who  are  lower  in  the  social  scale  than  the  Pariah, 
and  from  these  are  excluded  the  Pallar,  who  dis- 
pate  precedence  with  the  Pariah.    The  Pariah 
constitBte  a  well-defined,  distinct,  ancient  race, 
independent   of    all    otherSi   and    has    its    own 
sabdivisions,  its  own  peculiar  usages,  its  own 
traditions,  and  its  own  jealousy  of  the  encro^h- 
ments  of  the  castes  which  are  above  it  and  below 
it.    And  the  Pariar,  whom  St.  Pierre's  romance 
haa  fabled  as  a  mild,  benevolent,  subdued  being, 
whenever  he  has  an  opportunity,  is  as  severe  on 
other  sects  as  from  the  custom  of  the  world  we 
would  surely  expect.    Several  of  the  aboriginal 
races  of  the  S.   of  the  Peninsula  have  race  or 
tribal  titles ;  that  of  the  Pariah  is  Samban,  which 
means  dei^.     The  term  Pariah  is  supposed  bv 
Professor  Wilson  to  have  its  origin  in  the  Tamil, 
Parai,  a  dmro,    fts  they  are  often  the  village 
mosicians.      Along  the  border  country  of  the 
Kizam^B  territories,  and  in  Berar,  t^e  Hindus  style 
the  Mhar  and  Dher  or  Pariah,  Christians,  the 
word  being  pronounced  Kirsn.     The  Dher  or 
Dbed  of  the  Dekhan  is  employed  as  a  watchman 
and  messenger  in  the  village  establishments.     In 
the  Dekhan  the  Dher  is  identified  Trith  the  Mbar. 
In  some  places  he  performs  the  duty  of  scavenger. 
In  the  Saugor  territory,  the  Dher  are  said  to  eat 
dead  animab,  clean  the  skins,  and  sell  them  to  the 
Chamara  or  tanners. 

The  Holiya  of  the  Canarese  country  is  a  lovr 
nian,  an  put-caste,  commonly  an  agricultural 
labourer ;  the  term  is  from  Hola,  a  field ;  and  in 
several  districts  he  is  a  predial  slave,  being  sale- 
able bv  the  owner  of  the  estate  on  which  he  is 
located,  either  with  or  without  the  land.  He  is 
^farribed  as  a  predial  shive  in  Canada  abd  Coorg ; 
in  the  former  he  is  said  to  be  a  subdivision  of  the 
I)her,  in  the  latter  one  of  three  principal  classes 
'^  slaves  called  Holiyar,  Temaru,  and  Paleru. 
hi  both  countries  the  Holiyar  are  distlnffuished 
^TJ^ons  demonstrations  prefiiced,  which  are 
^oualy  written,  and  the  meaning  of  which  is 
n^  explained,  as — Maury  Holiya,  Byr  Holiya, 
Mortha  Hotiya,  Bulgi  Holiya,  Kembutta  Holiya, 
fiadaya  Holiya,  Rookhee  Holiya;  of  these,  the 
^nly  peeuIhkritieB  noted  are,  that  the  Kembutta 


Holiya  is  native  in  Coorg,  the  rest  are  natives  of 
Camata.  The  Holiya  are  generally  a  more  fidth- 
f  ul  class  of  slaves  than  others.  Amongst  the  Mare 
Holiya,  the  custom  of  succession  through  the 
female  line  prevails.  The  Holiyar  of  the  Canarese- 
speaking  diatrictg  in  the  centre  of  the  Peninsula 
ate  the  village  servants,  watchmen,  and  the  like, 
and  are  a  willing,  honest  race. 

PARI  bHARAK.  Tam.  Superintendent  of  a 
temple.    See  Parcha. 

PARI  JATAMU  or  Para  jatamu.  SanSk.  A 
celebrated  tree,  in  Hindu  mythology  said  to  have 
been  produced  at  the  churning  of  the  ocean,  and 
to  have  been  grot^  in  S^arga^  Indra^s  paradise. 
W.,  p.  529,  has  Erythrina  Indica,  or  the  coral  tree ; 
Br.,  p.  591,  the  same,  and  also  the  Amaranth  and 
Mimusops  elengi,  also  Nyctanthes  arbor  tristis, 
adding  mat  it  is  a  genuine  name  for  all  flowers 
with  a  jasmine  scent.  lii  the  As.  Res.,  W.,  p. 
244,  Sir  W.  Jones  states  that  it  is  given  to  several 
different  genera  quite  distinct  ^rom  each  other. 
Mr.  Elliot  heard  it  asisigned  to  Cochlospermum. 
The  Hindu  fable  is  that  Krishna,  at  the  instigation 
of  his  wife  Satya  Bhama,  stole  it  from  Swarga, 
and  took  it  to  Dwaraka,  but  after  his  death  it 
returned  to  Swarga. — An,  Res,  xi.  p.  184. 

PARIKSITI.  A  story  of  Pariksiti  is  still 
prevalent  in  the  Hindu  family  circle.  He  was  a 
Puranic  hero  who  was  doomed  by  a  sage  to  die  of 
a  snake-bite.  In  order  to  escape  tins  fate,  he 
retreated  to  a  barren  island,  believing  that  the 
serpent  could  not  ford  the  water,  and  he  would  be 
quite  safe.  But  the  serpent,  having  assumed  the 
form  of  a  lemon,  swam  over  to  the  island.  The 
lemon  was  beautiful  to  behold,  and  he  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  smelling  it.  Having 
done  so,  the  lemon  bit  the  nose  of  Pariksiti,  ana 
he  fell  into  a  swoon  and  died.  The  legend  guides 
the  Hindus  in  their  daily  life.  The  serpent-god 
hears,  it  is  said,  the  prayers  of  the  devotee,  whose 
house  he  occasionally  visits.  A  superstitious 
woman,  filled  with  awe  and  fear,  instead  of  turn- 
ing the  venomous  god  away,  beseeches  him  to 
retire,  and  when  the  god  dilates  his  hood,  ahd 
sways  it  to  and  fro,  she  thinks  that  it  thereby 
promises  her  safety.  She  will  not  allow  her  chil- 
dren to  smeU  a  lemon,  however  fragrant  it  may 
be,  and  warns  them  that  the  serpent-god  may  trans- 
fohn  himself  into  a  lemon  and  bite  their  noses. 

PARILOKA.  Hind.jSansk.  The  future  world, 
hearen ;  literally  another  place. 

PARINARIUM  EXCELSIUM,  one  of  the  Po- 
macese,  a]  large  tree  brought  to  Bombay  froni 
Goa;  the  fruit,  which  ripens  in  December  and 
January,  resembles  a  coarse  plum,  and  is  held  in 
much  estimation.  Colonel  Beddome  found  P. 
Indicum  at  2000  or  8000  feet  on  the  Wynad 
slopes,  Malabar,  Carcoor  ghat,  and  vicinity. — 
RiddeU. 

PARtl^DA.  Hmt).,  Pers.  A  light  boat  of 
Kashmir '  a  bird. 

PARISHAD,  a  community  or  college  of  Brah- 
mans  associatea  for  the  study  of  the  Vedas. — D. 

PAR -i- TAOS,  literally  peacocks'  feathers,  d 
sort  ot  pashmina  or  shawl-wool  cloth  of  Irwo 
colours. 

PARITIUM  MACROPHYLLUM,  Bet-mt^se- 
sha,  BuRH.  A  plant  of  Buriha  which  fumisheil 
a  useful  fibrous  material  for  ropes,  being  long, 
soft,  Jpliant,  and  strong;  colour  brown. — M.  E,  J, 
Reports, 
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PARITIUM  TILIACEUM. 


PARMELIACEiE. 


PARITIUM  TILIACEUM.    SL  HiL 


Hibisciu  similiB,  Mume, 
H.  elatus,  D.C. 

Bola, Beno. 

Lye-nya-Bha, .    .     .  Bubm. 


H.  tiliaeeus,  Lifm, 
H.  toiiuoBus,  Eoxb, 

Paruti,  Tali  Pariti,  MalB. 
BelU-patta,  .    .    .  Sinoel 


The  banks  of  tide -water  streams  of  Burma  are 
often  damasked  with  the  changeable  red  and 
yellow  flowers  of  this  large  luxuriant  bush.  It  is 
common  also  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  supposed 
not  to  differ  from  H.  arboreus,  the  Maho  tree  and 
Mohaut  of  the  West  Indies.  The  fibres  of  its 
inner  bark  are  employed  for  cordage  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  South  Sea  Islands  and  by  the 
American  Indian ;  it  is  said  to  gain  in  strength 
when  tarred.  The  Otaheitans  make  fine  matting 
from  it,  and  likewise  manufacture  it  into  ropes 
and  cords. — Mason ;  Royle. 

PARIYRAJAEA.,  a  reb'gious  mendicant;  a 
Brahman  in  the  fouiih  stage  of  his  religious  life. 
— Dowson. 

PARIWARA  ISLAND  natives  closely  resemble 
other  Papuans  to  the  eastward,  but  are  smaller  in 
stature,  and  wear  the  hair  frizzled  up  into  a  mop 
projecting  backwards. — MacgUlivray*s  Voyage^  i. 
pp.  293,  294. 

PARJI,  the  servants  of  the  village  community 
of  Hindustan.  In  Faizabad,  they  comprise  the 
blacksmith,  carpenter,  barber,  washerman,  and 
shoemaker.    See  Baloti. 

PARKA.  Hind.  The  copper  receiver  of  a 
still,  kept  cool  in  water;  in  this  the  spirit 
accumulates. 

PAREARMA.  Sansk.  In  Hinduism,  the 
religious  circuit  of  any  shrine  or  holy  place ;  a 
circumambulation,  otherwise  called  pradakshana. 

PARKES,  Sir  HARRY,  for  some  years  Her 
Britannic  Majesty's  minister  at  the  court  of  China. 
His  term  of  office  included  the  episode  of  the 
treaty  of  Tien-tsing,  the  first  and  second  opium 
wars,  the  outrage  on  the  lorcha  Arrow^  and  the 
important  negotiiations  which  followed  the  arrival 
of  Lord  Elgin,  in  company  with  Sir  Thomas 
Wade,  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  and  Greneral  Gor- 
don. For  eighteen  years  he  has  represented  Great 
Britain  in  Japan.  He  underwent  cruel  sufferings 
in  China  through  the  treachery  of  General  Sanko- 
linsin. 

PAREHAR,  a  district  north  of  the  Runn  of 
Cutch,  the  words  par  and  khar  meaning  beyond, 
and  salt  desert.  The  Thur  and  Parkhar  districts 
are  occupied  almost  equally  by  Muhammadans 
and  Hindus,  subdivided  into  classes.  They  gener- 
ally used  a  mixed  language  called  Dati,  composed 
of  Sindi,  Marwari,  and  Gujerati,  though  Gujerati 
is  in  use  in  some  parts  of  the  district  In  manners 
and  customs  they  resemble  the  Cutchi.  They  are 
chiefly  occupied  in  cattle-breeding  and  as  graziers. 
The  Muhammadans  are  ^uds,  Baluch,  Brahui, 
Jat,  and  Samma.  The  Hindus  are  Brahmans 
and  Soda.  There  are  also  25  commercial  tribes,  5 
out-caste  races,  the  Mengwar,  Bhil,  Koli,  Bala- 
Shahi,  and  Shikari ;  and  13  miscellaneous  tribes, 
Shaikh,  Memon,  Kumbrani,  Gudda,  Bujeer,  Mo- 
hana,  Jokiah,  Dookur,  Koliah,  Amunda,  Bhopa, 
Mahur,  Hakra.  In  the  Thur  and  Parkhar  district, 
only  9  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 

PARKIA,  a  genus  of  plants  named  in  honour 
of  Mungo  Park.  The  genus  contains  only  a  few 
unarmed  trees  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  the 
Peninsula  of  India,  Sylhet,  and  in  the  islands  to 
the  eastward  to  Bay  of  Bengal    Parkia  Africana 


is  the  Nitta  or  Doura  tree  of  Soudan.  The  fari* 
naceous  matter  surrounding  the  seeds  is  eaten, 
and  also  made  into  a  pleasant  drink  when  steeped 
in  water.  The  seeds  are  roasted  as  coffee,  then 
bruised,  and  allowed  to  ferment  in  water.  When 
they  begin  to  become  rotten,  they  are  well  washed 
and  pounded,  and  the  powder  is  made  into  cakes 
resembling  chocolate,  which  form  an  excellent 
sauce  for  all  kinds  of  meat. — Broim^  in  Denham^ 
quoted  in  Eng,  Cyc. ;   Voigt, 

PARKIA  BIGLANDULOSA.     W.  and  A. 
Mimosa  peduncalata,  Soxb. 
Ohendu  pbool,     •    Hind.  |  Sambrani  maau,    •    Tbl. 

A  large  and  elegant  tree  introduced  into  India 
from  Africa.  It  is  one  of  the  best  trees  for 
avenues.  It  requires  care  and  water  regularly. 
The  flower-buds  resemble  balls  of  red  velvet. 
The  wood  is  hard  and  promising ;  it  is  snirounded 
by  an  astringent  bark.  The  sweet  and  farinaceous 
pulp  within  the  pods  is  highly  esteemed,  and  made 
into  sweetmeats.  The  natives  also  make  a  pleaaan  t 
drink  by  diffusing  the  farina  through  water. — 
Voigt ;  BiddeU;  Cleghom^  in  M.  E.  J.  R, 

PARKIA  ROXBURGHII.  G,  Don.  Mimosa 
biglobosa,  Boxb,  A  tree  of  Assam  and  Sylhet ; 
wood  not  known. —  Voigt 

PARKINSONIA  ACULEATA.    Linn.,  D,  C. 


y ilaiti  kikar, 
Adanti,  .  . 
Sima  jilnga, 


Hind. 


Tel. 


Barbadoea  flower  fence, 

Eno. 
Jemsalem  thorn,    .      „ 
Genet  epineux, .    .      Fb. 

A  small  graceful  tree  of  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America,  domesticated  in  India.  It  grows 
12  or  15  feet  high,  and  is  seen  everywhere  in 
the  Peninsula,  springing  up  with  less  care  than 
any  other  tree,  needing  little  water,  and  furnishing 
abundant  cuttings  for  fuel  It  is  very  generally 
employed  as  an  ornamental  plant,  and  for  the 
construction  of  hedges,  for  which  its  strong  spines 
render  it  well  adapted.  The  flowers  are  large, 
yellow,  very  numerous,  and  a  little  variegated 
with  red  spots,  and  are  succeeded  by  long,  narrow, 
knotted  pods.  It  grows  readily  from  seed ;  the 
stem  from  which  the  leaves  spring  is  capable  of 
being  converted  into  a  white  fibre.  Some  of  it 
was  sent  to  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  as  a  material 
for  paper-making,  and  could  probably  be  afforded 
at  a  cheap  rate,  from  the  cuttmgs  of  the  shoots  of 
this  plant— Z>r«.  Voigt;  Riddell;  Royle* 8  Fib,  PL 
p.  288 ;  Stewards  Paujab  Plants ;  Eng,  Cyc, 

PARLA  KIMEDI,  an  ancient  zamindari  (landed 
estate)  in  Ganjam  district,  Madras;  the  largest 
in  the  district,  extending  over  an  area  of  993 
square  miles,  including  354  square  miles  of  maliya 
or  hill  country.  Population  (1871),  250,978,  in- 
habiting 47,341  houses  and  1043  villages.  The 
estate  pays  a  peshkash  (fixed  revenue)  of  £8782, 
the  proprietary  income  being  returned  at  £46,500. 
The  zamindars  claim  descent  from  the  royal 
house  of  Orissa  Gajapati  (Gangavansa),  and  take 
precedence  in  the  district.  Eleven  hill  chiefs 
caUed  Bissaye,  and  23  smaller  lairds  called  Dora, 
owe  feudal  allegiance  and  pay  tribute  to  the  raja. 
— Imp,  Gaz.  vii 

PARLOCA.  HiOT).,  Saksk.  The  future  world, 
literally  another  place. 

PARM.  Sansk.  A  dot,  a  symbol  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  Parm-£swar.    See  Chank. 

PARMELIACEiE.  The  lichen  tribe  of  plants, 
the  lichenaceffi  of  Lindley,  are  perennial  plants, 
often  spreading  over  the  surface  of  the  eiurth  on 
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rockB  or  trees,  in  dry  places,  in  the  form  of  a  solid 
and  foliaceous,  or  hard  and  crustaceous  or  leprous 
suLataooe  called  a  thallus.  Many  of  the  same 
species  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  world ; 
the  lichens  of  N.  America  differing  little  from 
tiiofie  of  Europe,  and  almost  all  those  collected  bj 
Dr.  Rojle  in  the  Himalayas  were  found  by  D. 
Don  to  be  identical  with  European  species. 

Vsaem  flocida,  AeJLt  lyn.  of  liehen  floridus,  L, 
U.  barbate,  Aeh.,  gyn,  of  L.  barbattu,  L, 
Borreni  eiluuit,  AeL,  lyn.  of  L.  oilLuii,  L. 
B.  aahneh,  BoyU,  Chulchilhera. 

B.  furfnncea.  AcA,,  syn.  of  L.  forfaraceus,  L. 
Rocella  fodfonniB,  Ach.y  syn.  of  L.  faciformis,  L, 
R.  tiiietoria,  AdL,  OrehiL 

Vetnii^  hhndica,  Aeh.,  Iceland  mosi. 

C.  niralii^  Aeh, 
Alectoria  luneoides,  A^. 
CUdoniA  nn^feriiiA,  ffoffm. 

RamalJBA  finiuicea,  ArJi,,  syn.  of  L.  farinaoeus,  L. 

Uyrophora  mnrina,  Aeh,t  ayn.  of  L.  mariniis,  Ack. 

(r.  deosta,  AdL 

ii.  piutulata^  Ach. 

Peltidea  camna,  Aeh.,  syn.  of  L.  caninus,  L, 

Panneha  perlato,  Ach.,  syn.  of  L.  perlatus,  L. 

P.  capentta,  Aeh.,  syn.  of  L.  caperatus,  L. 

P.  phyaodet,  Aeh.,  syn.  of  L.  physodes,  L. 

P.  tazatUia,  Aeh. 

1'.  omphalodea,  ArJt, 

P.  encansta,  Aeh. 

P.  coufpersa,  Aeh. 

P.  parietiiia,  Aeh. 

P.  KamtKliadalia,  Eidi. 

Sticta  pulmonaria,  Aeh.,  iyn.  of  L.  pulmonariuB,  L. 

S.  scrobicaiata,  Ack.,  of  L.  acrobiculatiu,  L. 

H.  imliDonaria,  Ach^ 

Stereo-caulon  paschale,  Aeh.,  syn.  of  L.  paschalis,  L, 

Ueanora    parella^    Aeh.,    Oneille   de   terre,    Perelle 

d'Aavergne. 
L  Urtana,  Aeh^,  Cadbear. 
L.  luBmatomma,  Aeh, 
L.  fttra,  Aeh. 
Variolaria  laetea,  Aeh. 
Troeolaria  leripte,  Aeh. 
V.  einerea,  Am. 
hidinm  Westringii,  Aeh, 
Lnraria  chlorina,  Aeh, 
Soiorina  crooea,  Aeh. 

Some  lichens  are  useful  to  man  as  food  and 
medicinally ;  othen,  after  maceration  in  urine,  can 
be  employed  as  dyes,  the  chief  dye  plants  being 
the  Lecanora  parella,  also  tbe  purple  powder  of 
L  tartarea,  or  cudbear,  from  Cuthbert,  who  intro- 
<laoed  it ;  P.  hsematomma,  Rocella  tinctoria,  and 
K.  fodfOTmis  furnish  the  orchil  or  archill  dye, 
called  also  OrseiUe  des  Canaries.  The  Borreia 
ashneh  is  a  common  dye  in  India.  The  nutritiye 
properties  depend  on  the  presence  of  an  amylaceous 
substance  analagous  to  glutone,  which  Berzelius 
Bays  exists  in  the  form  of  pure  starch  or  amylace- 
ous fibre  to  the  amount  of  80*8  per  cent,  in 
Cetraria  IslandioL —  Voigt;  Eng,  Cyc.    See  Dyes. 

PARHELIA  KAMTSCHADALIS.    Etch. 
Shih.jai,     .    .    .  OmH.  ?  1  Gharcharita, .  Hikalata. 
(;halcha]ira»     Himalaya,  |  Ausneh,    .    •         „ 

This  lichen  is  found  in  the  Pan  jab  bazars,  and 
a  probably  gathered  in  the  Himalaya.  It  is  used 
»  a  dye,  and  is  also  officinal,  being  giren  as  a 
Bdmulant  to  digestion,  and  on  the  Yunnani  system 
ID  inania,  as  a  diuretic.  Honigberger  states  that  it 
ii  also  administered  in  disorders  of  the  stomach  and 
vomb,  and  in  cases  of  calculus.  It  is  also  said  to 
be  used  for  purifying  the  blood,  and  as  a  bitter 
tonic  and  sstrmgent,  and  used  in  intermittent  f  eyer 
»nd  hemorrhage. — Stewart ;  Powell. 

PARM-NARM.  Himd.  A  name  given  by 
Akbar  to  the  fabric  of  ibex  wool,  the  Shah-tus. 


PAROPAMISUS,  a  name  appUed  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  to  the  mountainous 
region  between  Herat  and  Balkh  on  the  N.W.  and 
Ghazni  and  Kandahar  on  the  S.E.  In  this  extent 
it  comprises  what  are  now  known  to  be  several 
distinct  ranges,  and  the  old  name  has  ceased  to 
be  used.  This  mountainous  region  extends  350 
miles  from  east  to  we8t,and  200  from  north  to  south. 
It  is  so  difficult  of  access,  and  so  little  frequented, 
that  no  precise  accounts  of  its  geography  are  to  be 
obtained.  The  eastern  half  is  inhabited  by  the 
Hazara,  and  is  cold,  rugged,  and  barren  ;  tbe  level 
spots  are  little  cultivated,  and  the  hills  are  naked 
and  abrupt.  The  western  part,  which  belongs 
to  the  Aimak,  though  it  has  wider  valleys  and 
is  better  cultivated,  is  still  a  wild  and  poor  country. 
The  northern  face  of  these  mountains  nas  a  sudden 
descent  into  the  province  of  Balkh ;  their  acclivity 
is  less  on  their  other  extremities,  except  perhaps 
on  the  west  or  south-west.  On  the  north-west 
they  seem  to  sink  gradually  into  the  plain  which 
borders  on  the  desert.  The  slope  of  the  whole 
tract  is  towards  the  west  To  the  north  of  this,  ex- 
tending eastwardly  and  to  the  west,  are  the  elevated 
plains  of  Tartary,  the  Asiatic  dominions  of  Russia, 
Chinese  Tartary,  and  China,  and  the  regions 
occupied  by  several  Turkomau  nations.  Part  of 
the  mountains  N.W.  from  India  was  also  called 
the  Paropamisus  or  Hindu  Kush  ;  and  Imaus  and 
Hindu  Kush  seems  to  have  been  identical  terms. 
The  true  Imaus,  however,  is  the  ridge  which 
separates  Kashmir  from  Little  Tibet  It  appears 
to  incline,  in  its  northern  course,  towards  the 
continuation  of  the  Hindu  Koh,  and  even  to  join 
it.  The  term  Hindu  Koh  or  Hindu  Kush  is  not 
applied  to  this  ridge  in  its  whole  extent,  but  seems 
to  be  confined  to  that  part  of  it  which  forms  the 
N.W.  boundary  of  Kabul,  and  this  is  the  Indian 
Caucasus  of  Al^^uinder.  There  is,  however,  much 
confusion,  owing  to  the  use  of  Tibetan,  Chinese, 
and  Persian  names  for  that  great  mountain  mass. 
— Lassen  on  the  Kings  ofBactria;  Rennell,  Memoir, 
p.  190;  Elphinstone^s  Caubul,  p.  430;  Vigne's  Nar- 
rative, p.  193 ;  Wh,  Hist,  of  L  p.  419 ;  Porter's 
Travels,  i.  p.  152. 

P  ABRA,  a  genus  of  tropical  birds  belonging  t^ 
the  family  Parridse,  the  sub -family  Parrinse,  the 
Jacauas,  as  under : — 

Sub-Fam.  Parrinse. 

MetopidiuB  Indicns,  Latham,  the  bronse-winged  Jaoana, 

all  the  Eait  Indies. 
HydrophasianuB  cfaimigus,  Scopoli,  the  pheasant-tailed 

Jacana,  Oeylon,  India. 

The  genus  Parra  is  restricted  to  birds  from 
South  America ;  but  Adams  speaks  of  a  water- 
pheasant  (Parra  Sinensis)  which  was  shot  on  the 
river  near  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Kashmir. — 
Adams. 

PABRA.  Tel.  A  measure  of  capacity,  fixed 
at  4000  inches  =  5  marakal. 

PARRAKEET,  birds  of  the  tribe  Scansores  and 
genus  Palnomis.  A  sub-family  of  birds  of  the 
parrot  family  or  Psittacidee,  peculiar  to  the  eastern 
hemisphere,  found  in  the  tropical  regions  of 
Africa,  Asia,  and  Australia. 

PARROT. 


Perroquet,    ....  Fa. 
Papagei,  ....     Geb. 

Tota, Hind. 

Pappagallo,  ....   It. 


S8?a.: 


.  Sp. 
Tam. 
Tkl. 


Chiluka,. 
The  parrots  are  arranged  by  naturalists  in  the 
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family  Paittacidse,  belonging  to  the  climbing  tribe 
of  birds,  and  divided  into  six  sab-families,  as 
under : — 

Prittacinge,  true  Parrots. 

Loriinte,  Lories. 

PaliBominiBy  Parrakeets. 

Platyoercinie,  Australian  Parrakeets. 

ArainflB,  Macaws  of  America. 

Gacatuiuse,  Cockatoos  of  Australia  and  islands. 

Palseominae  or  Parrakeets. 

Paleomis  Alexandri,  Linn. ,  all  India. 

P.  torquatus»    Bodd.,    Tropical    Africa,    aU    India, 

Ceylon. 
P.  rosa,  Bodd.f  all  India,  Burma. 
P.    sdusticeps,   ffodg,,   Himalaya,    Bengal,    Sylhet, 

Assam. 
P.  columboides,  Vigors^  Malabar  coast,  Neilgherries. 
P.  Javanicus,  O^ecib,  all  India  to  Java. 
P.  calthrope,  Laywrd^  Ceylon. 
P.  oanioeps,  Blyth^  Nicobtfs,  Penang. 
P.  erythrogenys.  Myth,  Nioobars,  Andamans. 
P.  lonsicauda, — ?  Sumatra,  Malayana. 
P.  moaestus,  FrcueVt  — ? 
P.  viridimystax,  Blyth,  — ? 

LoriinsB  or  Lories. 

Lorilucus  vemalis,  Swvrrm.f  the  love-bird  or  Indian 
Lorikeet  of  Malaoar,  the  Sub-Himalaya,  Bengal, 
Sylhet,  and  Burma. 

L.  gaJgulus, —  7  Malay  Peninsula. 

L.  Asiatious  or  Indicus, —  ?  Ceylon. 

Other  species  in  China  and  E.  Archipelago — 
PsittinuB  Makcoensis, —  7  Malay  Peninsula. 
Cacatuinse  or  Cockatoos. 

a.  White,  with  large  crests,  from  the  Moluccas  and 

Australia. 
&.  Black,  of  Australia  and  islands  near,  forming  the 

crested  genera  l^Iicioglossum  and  Calyptorhjmchus. 
NestorinsB  have  dingy  plumage  and  square  tail. 
Piittacinse  hare  short  and  even  tail. 
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Killar,    ....    Ravi. 

Sha, SuTLEJ. 

Spileoha,     »     Tb. -Indus. 


Killar,  Kirru,  Pare,  Chen. 
■\Vych  hazel, .  .  .  Eno. 
Psher,  Pishor,  .  Jhkluu. 
Pahu,  Po,     .    .  Kanoba. 

A  shrub  of  some  size,  which  gro^irs  abundantly- 
in  many  places  on  most  of  the  rirers  up  to  the 
Indus,  as  well  as  more  sparingly  beyond  it,  at 
from  2800  to  8000  feet.  It  is  generally  seen  in 
clusters  and  thickets,  the  stems  ranging  up  to  12 
or  15  inches  girth,  and  15  or  20  feet  high.  The 
leaf  resembles  that  of  the  harel,  for  which  this 
plant  has  frequently  been  taken  by  Europeans, 
although  the  fruit  is  very  different.  In  some 
places  its  leaves  are  said  to  be  browsed  bj  cattle. 
The  wood  is  hard  and  strong,  and  makes  good 
pegs,  native  bedsteads,  rice-pestles^  walking-sticks, 
etc.;  and  Vigne  states  that  he  had  an  excellent 
flute  made  in  England  of  its  wood.  The  twigs 
are  used  for  binding  loads,  making  baskets,  etc. ; 
but  the  chief  use  x>f  the  plant  is  for  the  twig- 
bridges,  often  spanning  300  feet  These  are  in 
most  places  made  of  Parrotia  twigs,  either  wholly 
ormosUy,  Gotoneaster,  Olea,  andLidigoferaheter- 
antha,  9. v.,  being  sometimes  mixed  with  these. 
For  the  bridges,  etc.,  Parrotia  is  cut  at  all  seasons, 
but  is  not  very  lasting,  requiring  frequent  piece- 
meal renewaL  Longden  mentions  a  birchen  jhuki 
at  Koksar,  since  replaced  by  a  bridge ;  and  willow 
is  stated  to  be  employed  in  Spiti,  Ladakh,  etc. 
Near  Muzaffarabad  there  were  several  bridges  of  the 
same  construction  (viz.  one  longitudinal  rope  to 
walk  on,  and  two  lateral  ones  to  hold  by,  connected 
with  the  former  bj  thinner  ropes),  but  made  of 
twisted  hide,  and  one  was  mentioned  by  Hutton  in 
Ejinawar  made  of  yak^s  hair.     Parrotia  Pendca 


grows  in  Persia  and  Kashmir,  and  fumlshes  a  rery 
hard  wood. — Dr.  J.  L,  Stewart^  M.D» 

PARSA.  Hind.  With  Hindus  a  portion  of 
grain  set  aside  to  appease  eril  spirits,  which 
becomes  the  perquisite  of  the  gorait  or  watch- 
man. 

PAR8EE,  a  name  given  to  the  Zoroastrians, 
now  scattered  through  diffo'ent  parts  of  Southern 
Asia,  but  principally  located  in  Bombay  and 
Gujerat.  Thev  are  called  Parsee  because  they 
came  to  India  from  Pars  or  Fars,  the  province  of 
Persia  known  as  Persis  hj  the  Greeks.  Thev  are 
of  that  Aryan  race  who  m  primeval  times  dwelt 
in  Aryana-Yaejo,  the  old  Aryan  home  believed 
to  have  been  on  the  banks  of  the  Araxes,  near 
where  the  city  of  Atropatene  afterwards  stood, 
far  north  of  India,  where  winter  reigned  for  ten 
months  of  the  year.  The  race  parted  into  two 
great  branches :  the  East  Aryan  or  Brahmanical 
moved  towards  India,  and  the  West  Aryans,  whom 
the  modern  Parsees  represent,  ioumeyed  west- 
wards. The  great  bulk  of  the  Aryans  in  Persia 
adopted  Muhammadanism  when  overthrown  by 
the  Arabs,  and  a  small  remnant,  adhering  to  their 
Zertushtrian  religion,  left  their  oountiy.  The 
emigrant  Parsees  retreated  to  Khorasan,  where 
they  remained  for  a  hundred  years;  afterwards 
retreated  to  Hormazd  or  Ormuz  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  where  they  remained  for  15  years,  and  then 
sailed  for  Diu,  a  small  island  to  the  N.W.  of  the 
peninsula  of  Gujerat.  After  a  few  years  they 
sailed  to  Sanjan  at  the  S.  extremity  of  Guierat  pro- 
vince. A  small  remnant  race  exists  in  i  ^.  In 
Persia,  in  1881,  there  were  only  500  families  who 
were  subject  to  the  Jazia  or  poll-tax,  oould  not 
wear  white  robes,  could  not  build  a  new  house, 
could  not  appear  on  horseback,  had  to  pay 
transit  dues  on  passing  from  place  to  place  with 
goods ;  instances  were  occurring  of  girls  and  women 
being  forcibly  converted  to  Muhammadanism ;  a 
convert  could  claim  all  the  heritable  property; 
in  purchasing  land,  one-fifth  of  its  value  had  to 
be  paid  as  fees  to  the  mullas. 

Being  persecuted  and  annoyed  by  the  Muham- 
madans,  most  of  their  countrymen  have  emigrated 
to  India.  A  handful  of  persecuted  exiles,  living 
in  a  foreign  land,  smrrounded  for  1200  years  by 
idolatry,  and  persecuted  at  times  by  religious 
fanatidsm,  the  Parsees  have  stQl  preserved  their 
national  type  and  character  and  their  original 
worship.  Though  they  have  not  altogeUier  escaped 
contamination,  and  have  adopted  many  super- 
stitious ceremonies  And  notions  of  the  Hindus, 
they  have  always  recoiled  from  degenerating  to 
the  worship  of  idols,  and  have  clung  tenaciously 
to  the  idea  that  they  were  wonhippers  of  only 
the  invisible  Hormaid,  the  great  God.  The 
Parsees  beliere  in  the  existaace  of  angels,  created 
by  God,  and  having  the  power  given  them  to 
assist  and  benefit  mankind.  But  they  centre  their 
prayers  and  their  hopes,  above  all,  in  Hormaad. 
Their  whole  morality  is  comprised  in  three  words, 
— Pure  thought,  word,  and  deed ;  their  reward 
and  punishment  depends  upon  their  fulfilment  of 
this  injunction,  and  their  pardon  on  the  will  and 
mercy  of  God.  The  worship  of  fire,  and  the 
ordinary  receptacle  of  the  sacred  fire,  is  called 
Adurian,  the  more  expensive  places,  of  which  there 
are  six  in  India,  being  called  Atash  -  bahram. 
They  now  have  a  heaven ;  and  the  place  to  which 
the  souls  of  the  good  go,  is  Gurasman  Bahaaht 
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They  hmre  &  hall,  oalled  Donkfa,  which  they 
de«mbe  as  &  dark  place  with  fiends,  and  where 
Ahrtman  or  Shaitan  dwells  as  the  aroh-flend. 
They  are  strict  in  their  ritual  obserrances,  particn- 
larly  those  inculcated  for  purification.  The  kusti 
or  sacred  thread  has  frequently  to  be  removed 
from  the  penon;  and  their  families,  like  those  of  the 
Jews,  Mnhamniadans,  and  Hindus,  dwell  in  rooms 
apart  They  have  101  attributes  or  names  of  the 
deity.  Before  prayer  th^  wash  their  hands  and 
feet,  take  off  the  kusti,  pray,  and  agun  fasten  the 
kustL  In  their  prayer,  they  first  recite  the 
Saroshbaa,  Saroah  being  an  angel  in  heayen.  They 
then  pray  to  Khiirahad,  the  sun,  to  an  angel  named 
Afahir  (Mihir?  the  sun),  and  to  Hormaad,  the 
beneficeot  principle.  Women  also  usually  pray. 
While  they  were  still  dwelling  in  Bactria,  Zeitusht, 
known  to  the  western  world  as  Zoroaster,  reformed 
the  W.  Aryan  worship.  Zoroaster's  reform  in 
Bactria  occurred  about  the  time  of  Menes,  or 
about  S600  B.c.  The  Paisees  of  India,  however, 
maintain  and  quote  as  their  authority  (Haug^s 
translation)  the  Gathas,  and  the  good  prin- 
ciple is  distinctlj  noticed  in  the  Gathas,  songs 
of  Zertosht  He  is  altoffether  distinct  from 
another  Zoroaster,  the  Median  conqueror  of 
Babylon,  who  yanquished  the  realm  and  city  of  the 
Chaidees,  and  founded  the  seoond  Babylonian 
dynasty  in  the  year  2254  B.C.  He  was  a  priest  of 
the  fij^-worshippers  at  a  time  when  the  doctrine 
of  a  duality  of  good  and  evil  was  already  in  vogue, 
though  the  name  of  Ahriman  does  not  occur  in 
the  oldest  reoorda  What  is  understood  by  evil 
i-^  evil  thought  (Ako  mano),  or  falsehood ;  and 
this  is  contrasted  with  good  thought,  which  is 
identical  with  tlie  good  principle,  and  is  now 
known  as  Horimaad  or  Hormaid.  An  absolute 
(•enontfication  of  the  good  principle  is,  however, 
hardly  to  be  found  in  the  songs  of  Zertusht 

In  British  India,  they  object  to  the  term  fire- 
wonhippers,  bat  the  Zoroastrian  religion  there  has 
become  the  distiogaishing  mark  of  a  caste  rather 
than  a  hving  faith,  white  their  vereatility,  inteU 
ligenoe,  and  general  aptitude  ioc  business  have 
made  them  a  wealthy  and  influential  body. 
They  do  not  proselytise,  have  only  recently 
relaxed  a  little  towards  nine  of  their  own  race, 
bat  they  still  resist  the  admission  of  hundreds  of 
others  who,  being  descended  ttcm.  Panee  fathers 
and  Hindu  or  Mnsalmani  mothers,  wished  also  to 
be  invested  wiUi  the  sacred  thread.  The  excluded 
body  conform  in  all  externals  to  Zoroastrian 
rules,  and  call  themselves  Parsees,  but  the  right 
to  join  in  public  worship  has  been  steamly 
refnaed  them,  till  nine  persons  were  invested  with 
the  thread  by  a  Dustoor  in  presence  of  a  thousand 
Plffsees. 

The  Parsees  have  the  Zend  and  Pahlavi  names 
of  21  books  which  they  suppose  Zoroaster  to  have 
produced,  but  of  which  the  major  part  have 
been  lost  Their  Zendavesta  consists  of — (1)  the 
five  Gatha  or  songs  and  prayers  (in  metres 
resemUing  Yedic),  which  alone  are  thought  to  be 
the  work  of  Zoroaster  himself,  and  form  part  of 
the  Yazna  or  Tajna,  written  in  two  dialects,  the 
older  of  which  Dr.  Haug  called  the  Gatha ;  (2) 
tbe  Yendidad,  a  code  of  laws ;  (3)  the  Yasht, 
contaimng  hymas  to  tiie  sun  and  other  deities. 
"Hiere  is  another  portion  called  the  Yispard.  A 
note  in  the  INnkard,  an  ancient  Pidilavi  woris, 
iw'V'vvcr,  says  the  Avesta  has  three  parts— (1)  the 


Gatha,  in  verse,  and  treating  of  the  inviaiUe 
world ;  (2)  the  Date,  in  prose,  and  giving  rules 
of  conduct ;  and  (3)  Mathre,  comprising  prayers 
and  precepts,  and  giving  an  account  of  the 
creation.  The  Yendidad,  the  Yasma,  and  the 
Yispard  survive,  and  are  collectively  known  as 
the  Yendidad  Sade;  also  the  Ogum  Decha,  the 
Khurdah-Avesta,  and  the  Yashts,  with  fragments 
of  the  Yistasp,  Hadokht,  and  Damdad  booka 
The  Izashne,  Yispard,  Khurdah-Avesta,  and 
Yashts  are  books  of  ptvyen. 

The  Ahuna  Yairya  or  Honover  is  the  especial 
prayer  offered  by  the  Parsees  to  the  Supreme 
God,  as  a  benediction.    It  ia^- 

•  YathA  aha  vairyA. 
Ath&  ratuB  ash&t  chit  hacha. 
Yanhens  daidi  manaahd  shyao  th^nanftm* 
Anheus  Maadai  Khshathr^cha  Ahurfti 
Ayim  dariguby6  dadhat  YAft4rdm.* 

Professor  F.  Spiegel  translated  it,  and  from 
bis  German,  A.  H.  Bleeck  rendered  it  into 
English — 

*  Aa  is  the  will  of  the  Lord,  ao  (ia  He)  the  ruler  out  of 

parity. 
From  Yohu-mand  (will  one  reoeive)  gifts  for  the  works 

(which  one  does)  in  the  world  for  Mazda. 
And  the  kingdom  (we  give)  to  Ahura  when  we  offer 

aacooor  to  the  poor.' 

The  English  translation  from  A.  Franck  and 
J.  Oppert's  French  version  is  as  follows : — 

*  Like  the  Yerb  of  the  Supreme  Will,  emanation  exists 

only  because  it  proceeds  from  truth.  The  creation 
of  what  is  gooa  in  thought  or  act  in  the  world 
belongs  to  Mazda,  and  the  reign  is  of  Ahura,  whom 
the  Yerb  has  constituted  the  destroyer  of  the 
wioked,' 

Professor  Max  Miiller  says  (vi.  p.  176) :  '  A 
Parsee  believes  in  one  God,  to  whom  he  addresses 
his  prayers.  This  God  has  neither  face  nor  form, 
colour  nor  shape,  nor  fixed  place.  He  is  himself 
alone,  and  of  such  glory  that  we  cannot  praUe  or 
describe  him,  nor  our  minds  comprehend  hinu 
Whoever  believes  in  any  other  God  but  this  is  an 
infidel.'  The  Zertushti  catechism  says :  ^  If  any 
one  commit  sin  under  the  belief  that  he  shall  be 
saved  hj  somebody,  both  the  deceiver  and  the 
deceived  shall  be  damned  to  the  day  of  Basta 
Khea.'  *  Your  Saviour  is  your  deeds,  and  God 
himself,  he  is  the  Purdoner  and  the  Giver.' 

Anu8ha»hpand» — In  the  existing  Panee  religion 
•even  Amsshaahpand  are  supposed  to  exist ;  they 
are  called  the  immortal  holy  ones.  These  cannot 
be  regarded  as  the  elements. 

The  ArdibeheH-Jasan  festival  is  maintained  in 
honour  of  Ajpdibehest  Amsshaahpand,  the  control- 
ling angel,  according  to  their  theology,  over  their 
sacred  fire.  On  this  day  the  Parsees  crowd  their 
fire-temples  to  offer  up  prayers  to  the  Supreme 

Being. 

The  Ava  Ardui  Sur  Jasan  festival  is  held  in 
honour  of  Ava,  the  angel,  in  their  theology,  who 
presides  over  tbe  sea.  On  this  day,  Parsees  should 
iqpproach  the  sea-shore  or  any  stream  of  water, 
and  chant  prayers  from  the  Zend  ;  but  these  people 
now  generally  mix  with  their  prayer  aeversl 
Hindu  rites,  such  as  offering  flowers,  sugar,  cocoa* 
nuts,  etc.  In  Bombay,  a  fair  is  held  on  the 
esplaoade  on  this  day. 

The  Amardad'ial  holiday  is  held  on  the  day 
folbwing  the  Khurdad-sal,  of  ^/fhkk  f estiyal  it  is 
mcurely  a  continuation.    Amardad  is  from  Amere* 
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tat,  immortality,  the  Beyentli  Amflshaahpand  of 
the  Panee. 

There  is  a  Panee  sect  known  by  the  name  of 
Shapoo,  who,  like  the  Zoroastrians,  pray  while 
standing  looking  to  the  sun  and  near  water.  They 
never  talk  with  anybody  barehead,  etc.  The 
admisfldon  of  an  individual  into  the  Parsee  faith 
is  indicated  by  the  asswnption  of  the  Sadaro  or 
shirt. 

Parsee  festivals  are  celebrated  with  but  little 
show.  Their  day  is  divided  into  watches  termed 
gah,  of  which  there  are  four  in  winter  and  five  in 
summer.  Each  gah  has  a  heavenly  watcher  and 
its  own  special  prayers.  Pateti  Naoroz,  or  New 
Year's  Day,  is  held  on  the  Ist  of  Farvardin,  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  Yezdeiird,  the  last  kmg  of  the 
Sassanian  dynasty.  On  this  day  alms  are  given, 
and  congratulatory  visits  paid,  in  which  the  Hama- 
i-jor  or  hand-joining  is  practised.  Rapitwar,  on 
the  3d  of  Farvardin,  is  in  memory  of  Ardibehest ; 
Khiudad-sal,  in  memoir  of  Zoroaster. 

Physicians  who  attena  Parsee  patients  are  always 
charged  (if  the  cases  are  likely  to  terminate  fatally) 
to  give  timely  warning  to  the  friends  of  the  sick 
man.  When  it  is  believed  that  he  is  drawing  near 
his  end,  the  sacred  Horn  water  is  given  to  drink, 
and,  when  life  departs,  the  attendants  place  the 
body  on  stones,  in  a  lower  chamber,  from  which 
everything  else  has  been  removed,  and  wash  it 
with  warm  water.  The  reasons  given  for  the 
removal  to  the  ground  are  various,  but  the  one 
ordinarily  accepted  amongst  them  is  that  a  dead 
body  is  an  unclean  thing,  necessitating  that  all 
who  touch  it  must  destroy  their  clothes,  and 
whatever  it  touches  must  be  destroyed.  With 
these  views  the  dead  in  Bombay  are  carried  by 
a  class  of  Parseee  called  Nessus  Salar,  Nessus 
roeaninff  unclean.  These  men  carry  the  remains 
to  the  dokhma  or  tower  of  silence,  on  the  floor 
of  which  they  lay  it.  The  dokhma  is  without  any 
roof  covering,  is  open  to  the  sky,  so  that  birds  of 
prey,  vultures,  kites,  and  crows  have  the  freest 
approach.  The  raised  floor  has  a  deep  well 
surrounded  by  a  platform,  with  channel  con- 
verging to  the  well.  The  dead  are  carried  within 
on  an  iron  bed,  from  which  they  are  removed  and 

S laced  on  a  partition  of  the  platform,  and  the 
uids  resulting  from  its  decomposition  flow  along 
the  channels  into  the  well ;  but  after  a  time  the 
remnants  of  bones  are  also  swept  into  that  exca- 
vation. This  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead  is 
universal  among  the  Parsees  whenever  they  are 
able  to  give  effect  to  the  arrangements.  A  small 
dokhmawill  cost  Rs.  10,000  or  Rs.  15,000.  When 
the  well  is  full,  the  bones  are  removed  and  buried 
outside  the  dokhma.  After  the  demise,  before 
removal  from  the  hoose,  a  dog  is  brought  near  to 
gaze  on  the  departed.  This  is  the  Sig-did,  or 
dog-gaze,  and  its  object  is  variously  explained, — 
andentlv,  it  is  said,  because  the  dog's  intelligence 
could  show  whether  life  was  extinct;  but  at 
present  the  notions  are  that  the  *dog^s  presence 
secures  the  passage  of  the  soul  over  the  bridge 
of  Chinvat  (see  Bridge).  The  fire-priests  are 
paid  to  pray  for  the  dead,  monthly,  for  a  year, 
and  thereafter  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
demise. 

Addar  jasan  is  the  9th  day  of  the  9th  month  of  the 
Parsee  year.  On  this  day,  money  is  distributed  to 
the  priests,  and  offerings  of  sandal-wood  are  made 
to  the  sacred  flame  in  Uieir  flre-temples,  which  are 


then  much  crowded.  The  educated  amongst 
them  are  inclined  to  imagine  their  Gurasman  or 
Bahasht,  in  wlidch  Horuuizd  dwells,  a  heaven 
something  like  that  of  the  Christians,  but 
seven  (or  four)  heavens  are  recognised  amongst 
them ;  and  their  Dozakh,  where  dweUs  Ahrimaii 
or  Shaitan  amongst  dark  fiends,  is  the  equivalent 
ofhelL 

In  childhood,  a  Jubhia  or  silken  frock  is  worn 
by  the  Parsee,  both  boys  and  girls,  and  they  are 
invested  with  the  Sadaro,  or  sacred  shirt,  and  the 
cord  or  kusti,  at  the  age  of  six  years  and  three 
months.  It  is  in  reality  deemed  to  be  the  seventh 
year, — the  nine  months  of  the  child's  gestation 
being  included.  This  investiture  is  the  initiation 
of  the  child  into  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  the 
silken  Jubhia  being  then  discontinued.  The 
Sadaro  is  made  of  cotton  cloth,  or  gauze,  or  net, 
while  the  kusti  is  a  thin  woollen  cord  of  seventy- 
two  threads,  representing  the  seventy-two  Has  or 
chapters  of  the  Izashne,  one  of  their  sacred  books. 
The  Sadaro  and  kusti  are  worn  alike  by  men  and 
women,  but  the  latter  likewise  dress  in  the  saree. 
generally  of  coloured  silk,  and  the  short-sleeved 
silk  vest  called  the  Kanchri  or  Choli.  Provided 
the  Sadaro  be  worn,  any  other  material  and  of 
any  colour  may  be  added  over  it  It  is  to  the 
kusti,  the  sacred  thread,  to  which  Moore,  in  his 
Lalla  Rookh,  alludes,  when  he  makes  Hafiz  declare 
himself  a  fire-worshipper : — 

'  Hold !  hold  !  thy  words  are  death, 
The  stranger  cried,  as  wide  he  flung 
His  mantle  hack,  and  showed,  beneath, 
The  Gebr  belt  that  round  him  hung.* 

The  kusti  is  terminated  by  two  small  tails  at 
each  end,  denoting  the  four  seasons;  three  knots 
on  each  tail  represent  in  the  aggregate  the  twelve 
months  of  the  year.  Baron  de  Bode,  however, 
states  that  the  cord  is  twisted,  of  27  threads,  such 
being  the  number,  according  to  one  Parsee  inter- 
pretation, of  the  known  kingdoms  of  the  worhl 
at  the  time  of  Hushang.  But  it  is  variously 
explained.  The  assumption  of  the  Sadaro  or 
sacred  shirt  is  part  of  the  ceremony  of  initiation. 
It  corresponds  to  the  under  aarment  worn  by  a 
Hebrew  child,  called  Arbang  Kanphoth. 

In  1861,  at  the  11th  meeting  of  the  Bombay 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  Professor 
Daddabhai  Naoroji  gave  a  short  sketch  of  the 

S resent  condition  of  the  priesthood,  whom  he 
escribed  as  a  body  not  only  ignorant  of  the 
duties  and  objects  of  their  own  profession,  but 
entirely  uneducated.  They  only  know  how  to 
read  and  write,  as  that  is  necessary  to  the  pre- 
paration by  rote  of  a  number  of  recitations  and 
prayers  required  for  their  daily  avocations.  On 
account  of  this  general  ignorance  among  the 
priests,  there  is  no  puljHt  among  the  Parsees. 
The  religious  education  of  the  Parsee  child  con- 
sists only  in  the  preparation  by  rote  of  a  certain 
number  of  prayers  in  Zend,  without  understanding 
a  word  of  it.  Of  late  some  effort  has  been  made 
to  supply  this  want.  A  dialogue  is  composed, 
which  gives  a  general  outline  of  the  doctrines  and 
morality  of  the  Zertusht  religion,  as  believed  by 
the  present  Parsees.  The  creed  taught  in  it  is 
sununed  up  as  follows : — To  know  God  as  one ; 
to  know  the  prophet,  the  exalted  Zertusht,  as  his 
true  prophet;  to  believe  the  religion  of  the 
Avasta,  brought  by  him  from  (j[od,  as  true  beyond 
all  manner  of  doubt ;  to  believe  in  the  goodness 
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of  God;  not  to  disobey  any  of  the  commands 
of  the  Maadiaahna  religion;  to  shun  evil  and 
wickedness ;  to  striye  for  good  deeds ;  to  pray 
five  times  in  the  day ;  to  belieye  in  the  reckoning 
and  justice  on  the  fourth  morning  after  death  ;  to 
hope  for  heaven  and  to  fear  hell ;  to  consider  the 
day  of  general  resurrection  and  judgment  as 
certain  ;  to  remember  always  that  Grod  has  done 
what  he  willed,  and  shall  do  what  he  wills ;  to 
torn  the  iace  to  some  luminous  object  while  wor- 
shipping God.  God  is  the  creator  of  all  things. 
Deeds  ^all  determine  reward  or  punishment  after 
death,  and  none  but  God  alone  will  and  can 


sare. 


They  have  sacred  fires  in  the  temples,  towards 
which  they  turn  when  addressing  their  prayers, 
not  to  it,  but  to  the  God  of  which  it  is  the 
srmhoL  Hie  injunction  is  to  turn  their  face  to 
anything  that  is  glorious,  as  the  sea,  the  sun,  etc. 
They  would  not  abuse  fire,  nor  extinguish  it 
UDnecessarily,  nor  use  it  in  a  contemptuous 
manner.  Hence  the  Parsees  do  not  smoke. 
Gaomaeso  or  nirang  is  the  urine  of  the  cow,  ox, 
or  she-goat ;  and  the  second  act  of  a  Parsee,  after 
rising  from  his  bed,  and  before  touching  anything 
with  his  hands,  is  to  rub  it  over  the  face  and 
hands,  after  which  he  purifies  himself  br  having 
water  poured  on  his  hands  and  feet  lliis  pro- 
cess is'  laid  down  and  enjoined  as  a  purification 
rite  in  the  9th  Fasgard  of  the  Yeodidad  (page 
1 20,  Ime  21 ,  in  Berghaus  edition).  The  reforming 
Paraees  object  to  its  use.  Others  say  that  Max 
Miiller  has  misinterpreted  this  sentence. 

A  pious  Parsee  has  to  pray  about  sixteen  times 
a  day.    They  prav  in  the  Zend  language,  which 
none  of  them  understand.    They  pray  on  getting 
ont  of  hed,  after  using  the  nirang,  after  bathing, 
•ifter  cleaning  the  teew,  after  finishing  the  morn- 
ing ablutions,  after  the  ordinary  natural  functions, 
after  washing  the  hands.    Every  one  of  the  three 
meals  begins  and  ends  with  prayer,  besides  the 
^naoe,  and  before  going  to  bed  the  day  is  closed 
with  prayer.    Amongst  the  Parsees  there  is  no 
pnlpit,  or  pulpit  orations  in  the  vernacular  of  the 
people.    Ordinarily  every  one  goes  to  the  fire- 
temple  whenever  he  likes,  recites  his  prayers  htm- 
»*lf.  and  as  long  as  he  likes ;  gives,  if  so  inclined, 
fiomethiog  to  the  priests  to  pray  for  him.    On 
Bereral  occasions,  as  in  the  occurrence  of  the 
Ghnmhar,  the  bimestral  holidays,  there  are  assem- 
blages in  the  temple,  and  prayers  are  then  repeated, 
in  which  few   or  none  join.      The  priests  are 
described  as  very  bigoted,  and  exercise  much 
inJQiioQB  influence,  especially  over  the  women. 
Perhaps  only  a  dozen  of  professional  priests  lay 
claim  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Zendavesta,  to  the 
extent  of  reading  with  meaning  the  books  they 
hare  been  taught.    Parsees  have  one  wife.    They 
do  not  eat  beef,  pork,  or  ham,  and  do  not  eat 
food  cooked  by  a  person  of  another  religion.    The 
high  priest  is  called  Dustoor;  the  other  priests 
are  styled  Mobed,  and  the  priesthood  is  heredi- 
tary.    The  Yazna,  VLspard,  and  Yendidad  are 
their  sacred  writings,  but  they  have  not  been 
translated  into  a  vernacular,  and  each  Parsee  has 
to  pick  up  his  religion  as  best  he  may. 

Their  ablutions  for  purification  are  much  insisted 
CD,  after  most  of  the  natural  functions,  and,  like 
the  Hindu,  the  women  dwell  apart  when  unwell, 
and,  similarly,  for  the  forty  days  after  child- 
birth, ss  followed  by  the  Mosaic  and  Muhammadnn 


ritual.  The  people  are  of  a  yellowish-white 
colour,  tall,  large-made  men;  with  long  arms  and 
large  feet  Their  women  are  of  a  pale  white,  but 
mostly  with  a  slightly  xanthous  hue.  A  new 
code  of  laws  for  the  Indian  Parsees  was  promul- 
gated in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  In 
social  life,  they  now  can  marry  only  one  wife, 
though  formerly,  in  case  of  barrenness,  a  second 
could  be  married.  The  young  bride  is  taken  to 
her  husband's  house  after  she  grows  up.  The 
women  of  the  Parsee  community  are  believed  to 
be  very  chaste.  They  marry  in  comparative 
childhood,  and  this' seems  to  have  its  usual  result- 
ing evils,  for  the  immoralities  of  the  men  are 
frequently  before  the  community  in  the  public 
papners.  The  wife  and  husband  call  each  other  by 
their  names.  The  Parsees  do  not  eat  the  flesh  of 
the  cow  or  hog,  and  are  permitted  the  use  of 
spirituous  liquors.  Their  women  also  use  the 
latter ;  but  they  are  a  sober  people,  rarely  par- 
taking to  excess.  At  their  meale,  when  sitting 
down,  they  pronounce  the  grace,  called  Jamwani 
baz,  which  tney  suppose  to  be  a  thanks-offering. 

Priestcraft,  acting  upon  ignorance,  has  not 
failed  to  do  its  work,  and  has  left  a  legacy  of  a 
few  works  for  which  the  Parsee  has  no  reason  to 
be  thankful.  Many  ceremonies  have  been  thus 
introduced,  but  the  reformers  contend  that  all 
those  ceremonies  that  have  no  authority  in  the 
original  Zendavesta  ought  to  be  aboUshed.  Of 
course  the  old  and  the  priests  do  not  like  this 
at  all.  Marriage  among  cousins  is  recommended. 
The  form  of  marriage  among  the  Parsees  is  a 
very  simple  ceremony, — ^little  more,  indeed,  than 
a  civil  contract,  ratified  by  family  consent  and 
abundant  festivity. 

The  ancient  Persians  reckoned  a  new  era  from 
the  accession  of  each  successive  monarch,  and  as 
Yezdejird  had  no  successor,  the  date  of  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  16th  June  A.D.  682,  has  been 
brought  down  to  the  present  time,  thus  making 
the  year  a.d.  1867  their  year  1235-36.  In  their 
calculations,  only  365  days  are  allowed  to  the  year ; 
leap  year  is  unknown  to  them,  though  it  is  alleged 
that  in  every  120  years  one  month  was  added  to 
make  it  correspond  with  the  solar  year.  The  year 
is  divided  into  twelve  months  of  thirty  days  each, 
and  five  days,  or  Gatha,  as  they  are  called,  are 
added  at  the  end  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  The 
monthB  are,-  *  ' 


1.  Farvardin. 

2.  Ardibehest. 

3.  Khardah. 


4.  Tir. 

5.  Amardad. 

6.  Sharivar. 


7.  Meher. 

8.  Aban. 

9.  Adar. 


10.  Deh. 

11.  Bahmau. 

12.  Asfandyar. 


Gatha,  5  days. 


The  Parsees  do  not  now  divide  their  time  into 
weeks,  but  name  the  30  days  of  their  months 
each  after  a  celestial  being — 7  Amsshaahpand,  and 
23  Izad — supposed  to  preside  over  them.  These 
are  as  follow : — 


Gvjtrati. 

PaJUavi. 

1.  Hormasd,    . 

.    Anhuma. 

2.  Bahman, 

.    Vahuman. 

3.  Ardibehest, 

.    Antavahisht. 

4.  Sharivar,     . 

.    Shatnavin. 

5.  Spandarmad, 

6.  Khurdad,    . 

.    Sapandamad. 

.     Khundad. 

7.  Amardad,    . 

.    Amandad. 

8.  Dep-Adar, 

.     Dini  payan  Atun. 

9.  Adar,  . 

.    Atun. 

10.  A  wan  or  Aban,    . 

.    Avan. 

11.  Khurshid,   . 

.    Khur. 

12.  Mohar  of  Mah,    . 

.    Maha. 
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13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
28. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


'Kr,      .        ♦ 
Gosh,  .        , 
Dep-meher, 
Meher,         • 
Serofh,         . 
Bashne.       • 
Farvaruin,  , 
Behram,       . 
Ram,   . 
Gavad  or  Bad, 
Dep  Din,     . 
Din,     . 
Ashashang, . 
Ashtad, 
Atman.       • 
Zamiaa, 
Maharaspand, 
Aniran, 


The  l8t,  8th,  15th 


PdhXavi. 
.    Tir  or  Tistar. 
.    Gosh. 
.    Dini  payan  Mfttnn. 

•  Matun. 

•  Saruth. 
,    Baahaa. 

•  Farvardin. 
.     Varahram. 
.    Bam. 
.    Wad  or  Vat. 

•  Dini  paran  Din. 

•  Din. 
.    Ard. 

Aahtad. 
,  Aflman. 
.    Zamiad. 

Manaar-apftnd. 
.    Aniran. 

and  22d  days  are  aaored  to 

Hormazd,  aad  thnB  afford  evidence  of  an  older 

diyision  into  weeks. 

The  Paroees  of  India  are  divided  into  two  sects, 
— the  Shahanshahi  or  Rasami,  and  the  Kadimi 
or  Ghurigar,  the  former  of  whom  constitute  the 
larger  portion  of  the  race.  This  division  origin- 
ated aboat  the  beginning  of,  the  18th  century, 
when  a  Persian  priest  named  Jamasp  arrived  in 
India,  and  found  that  his  co-religionists  differed 
from  their  brethren  of  Iran  in  their  calculation 
of  time  by  a  full  month,  and  in  other  minor 
points  relating  to  their  liturgy.  Serious  disputes 
arose  in  consequence,  which  ended  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  two  sects,  the  Rasami  adhering  to 
their  own  views,  and  the  Kadimi  adopting  the 
ojpinions  imported  by  Jamasp,  and  thus  agreeing 
with  their  Persian  brethren.  The  difference  lies 
in  their  computation  of  time,  and  in  some  slight 
variations  in  the  forms  of  prayer.  Those  that  begin 
their  year  a  month  earlier  are  styled  Kadimi,  aud 
the  rest  Rasami,  t.e.  customary,  and  Shaharhai,  for 
which  some  one  proposed  to  substitute  Shahan- 
shahi (*of  the  kings  of  kings'),  and  this  absurd 
change  has  ever  since  been  f^opted.  The  Kadimi 
Parsee  era  of  Yecdejird,  or  Dareai  Naoros,  or  sea- 
reckoning,  is  made  use  of  in  nautical  calculations 
among  iGdatic  mariners ;  and  the  new  year  always 
commences  on  the  1st  of  Farwdin,  which  falls 
about  the  25th  of  August,  one  month  earlier  than 
the  ccMnmencement  of  the  Rasami  new  year. 
With  the  Rasami  Parseee  the  new  year  begins  on 
the  1st  day  of  Farvardin,  which  in  a.d.  1867  fell 
about  the  24th  of  September,  a  month  later  than 
the  commencement  of  the  Kadimi  new  year. 

About  A.D.  1705,  Jalalndin  Malikshah,  finding 
that  the  commencement  of  this  year  in  Persia  had 
anticipated  the  epoch  by  112  days,  ordered  that 
in  future  the  Persian  vear  shoidd  receive  an 
additional  day  whenever  it  should  be  necessary  to 
postpone  the  commencement  of  the  following 
year,  in  order  that  it  mi^t  occur  on  the  day  of 
the  sun's  passing  the  same  point  of  the  ecliptic. 
U'mar  Khyam,  one  of  the  astronomers  appointed 
b^  him  to  construct  a  calendar,  is  said  to  have 
discovered  that  8  intercalations  in  88  years  very 
nearly  adjusts  the  calendar,  giving  the  lengtii  of 
the  year  d65d.  5h.  49m.  5*65s.  Scaliger  and 
others  say  this  was  the  period  actually  adopted, 
though  Delambre  shows  that  the  Persian  intercala- 
tion combines  the  two  periods  of  29  years  with  7  in- 
tercalations, and  of  33  years  with  8  intercaktions. 

The  Persian  word  Gab'r,  applied  to  the  Parsees, 
means  any  non  -  Muhammadan.  According  to 
the   dictionary  BurhaQ-i-Kfttteai  Gab*r  is  used 


in  the  sense  of  Magh,  which  signifies  a  fire- 
worshipper.  Gab'r  mani-i-Magh  baahad,  keh 
ataah  purust  ast.  This  is  sometimes  written,  and 
very  often  pronounced,  Gavr,  by  a  change  of 
letters  frequent  in  Persian,  as  in  other  languages^ 
Gavr,  we  learn  from  the  dictionary  Je£m.giri, 
means  those  fire- worshippers  who  observe  the 
religion  of  Zertusht  (or  Zoroaster),  and  they  are 
also  called  Magh.  JBut  Origen,  in  the  3d  cen- 
tury, defending  Christianity  against  Gelsus,  an 
Epicurean,  who  had  alluded  to  the  mysteries  ol 
Mithra,  uses  Kabir  as  equivalent  to  Penuana. 
^  Let  Gelsus  know,*  says  he,  ^  that  our  prophets 
have  not  borrowed  anything  from  the  Persians 
or  Kabirs*  (Orig.  contr.  Gels.  lib.  vi  p.  291, 
Gantab  1658).  A  Jewish  writer,  quoted  by 
Hyde  (Hist.  Kelig.  Yet  Pers.  cap.  zzix.),  declares 
that  the  Persians  call  their  priests  (in  the  plural) 
Ghaberin  (or  Khaberin),  whilst  the  singular  Gbi^r 
or  Khaber  (occurring  in  the  Talmud)  is  explained 
by  Hebrew  commentators  as  signifying  Paraai,  or 
Persians.  On  this  subject  Hadrian  Reland  has 
offered  some  remarks  in  Dissert  ix.  de  Persicis 
Talmudicis  (see  his  Dissert  MiscelL  part  ii.  p. 
297,  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1706).  Dr.  Hyde,  however, 
as  above  cited,  thinks  that  Ghaber  or  Ghaver 
denoted  both  a  priest  and  a  layman.  Meninaki 
says,  *  Ignicola,  magus  infidelis,  quivis  paganus.* 
The  word  is  familiar  to  the  people  of  £urope 
under  the  aspect  of  Guebre.  It  is  a  term  applied 
by  the  Persians  to  the  Persian-speakmg  part  of 
the  Teimeni  tribe  of  the  Ghar  Ainuik. — Stuarfs 
Jour,  Besidence  in  N.  Persia,  p.  171 ;  EUioVs 
Gloss. ;  OuseUy's  Tr,  i.  pp.  160, 217 ;  Postans'  W, 
India,  i.  pp.  110,  120;  MuUkr,  Chips,  p.  180; 
Professor  Daddabhai  Naoroji  and  Dt,  Ihne,  in 
Proc,  Bombay  Lit,  Soc, ;  The  Parsees,  pp.  61, 70  ; 
Wilson^s  Glossary ;  Menant  on  the  Parsees ;  Bom- 
bay Almanac;  De  Bode^s  Travels. 

PARSHNI,  a  name  of  Kunti. 

PARSIYAN,  literally  speakers  of  Persian. 
Parsi?an  (Pars!  saban)  is  a  term  applied  vari- 
ously to  the  settied  inhabitants  of  towns  engaged 
in  commerce,  and  to  the  agricultural  population 
engaged  in  tillage.  The  Parsivans,  GoL  MacGregor 
says  (ii.  p.  64),  who  are  attached  to  the  soil, 
obtain  from  the  labour  of  cultivating  it  only  suffi- 
cient for  their  families.  For  security,  they  mnat 
place  themselves  under  the  care  of  an  Afghan. 
Parsivan  and  Aimak,  who  are  subject  to  the 
Afghan,  profess  Muhammadanism.  The  Parsivan 
live  in  towns,  and  the  Aimak  are  nomades,  and 
live  in  tents.  Their  number  is  double  Uiat  of 
the  Afghans.  The  Tajak  are  subdivided  into 
two  very  distinct  classes, — the  Parsivan  or  Parai- 
laban,  who  speak  the  Persian  language,  and  inhabit 
towns  and  villages,  and  the  wandering  Aimak, 
who  live  under  canvas.  The  Hasara  are  Aimak, 
though  they  pretend  to  be  of  Afghan  race ;  the 
Afghans  deny  this,  because  they  speak  corrupt 
Persian,  whereas  the  Afghan  always  speaks  lus 
mother  tongue,  the  Pushtu. — Ferrisr,  Jowm,  p. 
158  ;  Mac  Greg,  ii  p.  64. 

PARSLEY. 


Hn-tiai,  . 
Hiang-tsai, 
Pen^  .    . 


.  .  Ohdt.  Petenillie,  .  •  .  0«u 
•  •  2,  Patwoniolo,  •  •  •  It. 
.    •    .  Fb.    P«rexil, 8p. 

Parsley,  Apiom  petroaelinum,  a  seasoning  herb, 
used  in  soups,  garnishing,  eto.  It  grows  well  in 
India  during  the  cold  months ;  requires  a  free,  rich 
soiL    Is  cultivated  from  seed  sown  in  beds  or 
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PARSNIP. 


PARTHIA. 


rovg,  where  it  ib  to  remain.  The  plants,  when 
about  two  or  three  inches  high,  should  be  thinned, 
sod  s  qiaoe  of  at  least  a  foot  left  between  each. 
It  will,  if  watered  and  taken  care  of,  continue  all 
the  jesr  round.  Occasionally  cut  down  the  leaves 
to  within  four  inches  of  the  root,  as  it  makes  the 
pinlejr  throw  out  young  and  fresh  leaves.  It 
bean  transplanting  welL  Give  the  preference  to 
European  seed ;  the  commcm  parsley  of  the  country 
is  very  insipid.  The  roots  of  parsley  are  much 
aaed  in  French  cookery. — Jaffrey, 
PABSNDP. 

Futinak,  .  Dah.,  Dotoh.    Genoura  hnaoa,      .  Pour. 
FafiLAis,    .    .    ,    .     Fb.    Pasternak,     .    .    .   Bus. 

FtetiDAke.     .    ,    .  QvBi.    Chiriyia Sp. 

PaitinMa,      .    .  Lat.,  It.  |  PalBtemaoka,     .    .     Sw. 

Parsnip,  Hu-lo-p'u,  Chin.,  in  India,  is  a  vege- 
table very  difficult  to  rear,  as  the  seeds  do  not 
often  come  u^  The  parsnip  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  UmbeUifersB,  and  is  closely  related 
to  the  carrot,  celery,  and  parsley.  It  is  a  native 
of  £arope,  and  is  most  plentiful  on  dry  banks  or 
on  a  chalky  soiL  Pliny  tells  us  that  parsnips 
were  cultivated  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhme,  and 
were  brought  from  thence  to  supply  the  tables  of 
the  Roman  emperors.  The  wild  parsnip,  if  grown 
for  two  or  three  years  in  rich  garden  soil,  acquires 
all  the  characters  of  the  cultivated  form ;  and  if 
the  garden  plant  escape  into  uncultivated  ground, 
it  Bpeedily  reverts  to  its  originally  wild  and  de- 
generate condition.  It  is  consumed  in  large 
qaantities  in  Catholic  countries,  being  used  with 
the  salt  fish  eaten  during  Lent. 

PARSONS,  ABRAHAM,  author  of  A  Voyage 
from  Bombay  to  Mokha  and  Suez,  London  1808. 

PABSWA,  the  23d  Tirthankara,  appeared  about 
two  centuries  B.C.     His  symbol  is  the  serpent. — 

PARTABGABH,  a  town  in  Oudh  which  gives 
its  name  to  a  district,  situated  between  lat.  25^  84' 
and  2r  10'  30"  N. ,  and  long.  81**  22'  and  82**  29' 
^o"  £.  lo  Manikpur  and  Bihar  parganas,  there 
are  many  families  of  Brahmans,  whose  ancestors 
belonged  to  the  lower  castes  of  Hindus,  and  were 
iorested  with  tbe  sacred  thread  by  Raja  Manik 
Chand,  a  brother  of  Jye-chand,  the  last  Hindu 
luiig  of  Canouj.  Of  the  lower  castes,  Rurmis 
(95,258),  Ahir  (92,622),  Chamars  (81,419),  and 
Paai  (46,116)  predominate,  with  a  good  sprink- 
ling of  Murao  (26,263)  and  Gareria  (26,232).  The 
Koimi  and  Murao  are  the  best  cultivating  castes, 
uid  &re  ahnost  all  agriculturists.  The  majority  of 
tbe  Abir,  Chimnar,  Pasi,  and  Gareria  are  also 
caltivators.  There  are  more  Lobar  (14,828)  and 
^^onias  (14,359)  in  Partabgarh  than  m  any  other 
district  in  Oudh ;  but  comparatively  few  of  the 
former  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The 
^ter,  salt-makers  by  hereditary  profession,  are 
iilmost  exclusively  cultivators.  The  lower  classes, 
vbo  for  the  most  part  pursue  some  distinctive 
tnide,  include  the  Julaha  or  weaver  (9053),  the 
Dhuoia  or  cotton-corder,  the  Darzi  or  tailor  and 
t«nt-roaker,  the  Manihar  or  lac-bangle  maker,  and 
tbe  Kunjra  or  fruiterer. — Imp.  Gaz.  vii. 

PARTHASABADI,  more  properly  Parttasarati, 
QKaning  a  charioteer ;  a  name  appHed  to  Krishna, 
becsuse  he  acted  as  the  charioteer  of  Arjuna  at 
^  great  battle  of  the  Mahabharata,  between  tbe 
Kuorava  and  Pandava  princes.  It  is  the  name 
of }  deity  at  the  temple  in  Triplicane,  Madras, 
«bich  the  Vaiahnava  people  largely  reverence. 

PAKTHENOPE  HOBRIDA.    Edw.    A  crab  of 


Madagascar.    Bourbon,  a&d   Mauritius,  oovared 
with  long  sharp  rugosities.    See  Crustacea. 

PABTHIA,  the  country  of  an  ancient  dominant 
race  of  Scythians,  known  to  the  Romans  hj  this 
name.  Under  the  form  Parthava,  also  Parsa, 
they  are  mentioned  in  the  time  of  the  AdusmenidsB. 
For  centuries  they  maintained  the  independence 
in  the  east  against  the  Bomans.  The  rulers  were 
as  under  :— 


B.  o. 

265  Anacesi. 
25S  Tiridates  I. 
216  Artabanufl  I. 
196  PriapatiuB. 
181  Phrahates  I. 
173  Mithridates  i. 
136  PhrahateB  u. 
126  Artahanus  u. 
123  Mithridates  n. 

87  MnaakireB. 

77  SinatrooeB. 

70  Phrahates  ni. 

60  Mithridates  m. 

54  OrodesL 

37  Phrahates  17. 
(Tiridates)  n. 
(Phrahates)  iv. 

A.  D. 

4  Phrahates. 

5  Orodes  n. 
5  Vonones  i. 

13  Artahanus  ni. 


4.n. 

(Tiridates)  m. 

(GiiinamQS.) 

(Artahanus)  ni. 
42  JBardanes. 
45  Octanes. 

50  (Meherdates.) 

51  Vonones  n. 
51  Vologeses  I. 
62  (Arabanus)  iv. 
77  Pacoms. 

108  Ghosroes. 

115  (Parthamaspates). 

116  Ghosroes. 
121  Vologeses  n. 
148  Vologeses  in. 
192  (Vologeses)  iv. 
209  (Vologeses)  v. 

ArtabuiuB  v. 
235  Artaxerzes.    kiiu;    of 
Persia,   1st   of  the 
Sassanido. 
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Parthia  proper  was  a  small  province,  very  near 
to  the  S.E.  extreme  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  which 
territory,  after  the  division  of  Alexander's  empire, 
fell  to  the  share  of  the  Seleucidae,  kings  of  Syria 
and  of  the  east,  about  800  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  About  60  yeara  after,  250  B.C., 
under  Arsaces,  who  is  variously  described  as  a 
native  of  Soghd,  as  a  Bactrian,  and  by  Moses  of 
Chorene  as  of  Balkh,  this  last  author  adding  that 
the  dynasty  was  known  as  Balkhavenses  or  Pah- 
lavian,  Parthia  rebelled,  and,  together  with 
Hyrcania  and  other  adjoining  provinces,  be- 
came an  independent  state.  Areaces,  however, 
used  Greek  only  on  his  coins  and  in  his  public 
letters  and  correspondence.  His  coinage  is  ordin- 
arily with  the  head  of  the  sovereign  on  one  side, 
and  only  one  coin  has  a  lingual  inscription.  As 
the  empire  of  the  Seleucicte  grew  weaker,  the 
Parthians  extended  their  country  westward ;  and 
the  fine  province  of  Media  (now  Irak-i-Ajam)  fell 
to  them  ;  and  within  a  century  after  the  founda- 
tion of  their  state,  it  had  swallowed  up  all  the 
countries  from  the  Indus  to  the  Euphrates,  Bactria 
included,  and  this  province  had  (256  or  252  b.c.) 
thrown  o£P  tbe  yoke  of  the  Seleucidae,  long  before 
Parthia.  The  Pardiian  conquests  in  Armenia,  70 
years  before  Christ,  brought  them  acquainted 
with  the  Bomans,  whose  conquests  met  theirs, 
both  in  that  country  and  in  Syria.  The  Parthians, 
together  with  their  conquests,  had  advanced  their 
capital  westwards,  and  bad  established  it  on  the 
Tigris  at  Seleucia,  or  rather  Ctesiphon  (near  the 
present  Baghdad)  before  their  wars  with  the 
Komans  commenced.  Their  first  wars  with  the 
Boman  people  continued  about  65  years,  and  were 
noted  by  the  expeditions  of  Pompey  and  Anthony, 
and  the  defeat  of  Crassus,  B.C.  58,  who  fell  on 
the  plain  of  Carrbae,  the  Haran  of  the  Bible.  On 
this  event,  the  Parthians  extended  their  conquests 
farther  westward,  but  were  afterwards  compelled 
to  retire ;  and  they  generally  lost  ground  in  Ar- 
menia and  Mesopotamia  during  the  time  of  the 
Boman  emperors  Trajan  and  Septimus  Severus, 


PARTRIDGE. 


PARVATI. 


who  recoyered  the  Udc  of  the  Euphrates  nnder 
Trajan,  aiid  that  of  the  Tigris  under  Septimus 
Severas,  whose  capture  of  the  capital  Ctesiphon 
gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the  Parthian  power  (a.d.  198). 
Trajau  penetrated  to  their  capital,  and  satisfied 
his  cariosity  by  embarking  on  the  inland  sea.  The 
moderation  of  Adrian  restored  the  ancient  bound- 
ary of  the  Euphrates.  In  a.d.  245,  Persis,  or 
I'crsia  proper,  which  had  for  some  ages  ranked  as 
a  province  of  Parthia,  gained  the  ascendency. 
After  they  had  reigned  for  nearly  600  years,  the 
Parthian  monarchy  was  overthrown  by  a  native 
Persian  named  Ardeshir  or  Artaxcrzes,  surnamed 
Babekan,  from  his  father  Babek  (a.d.  226). — 
Quarterly  Review,  1873  ;  Prinsep's  Antiquities  by 
Thomas,  ii.  p.  176 ;  Weber ;  RenvelVs  Memoir,  p. 
200 ;  Malcolm's  Per.  i.  p.  88 ;  Tod's  Raj,  ii.  p.  5. 

PARTRIDGE. 


Hajal,  . 
Perdix,  . 
Kebhuhn, 


Arab. 
.  Fr..  Sp. 
.    .  Geb. 


Teetr,    . 

remice, 

KekUk,  . 


Hind. 

It. 

Turk. 


Partridges  belong  to  the  Tetraoni-^se  and  sub- 
family Perdicinae,  and  the  chief  species  in  the 
East  Indies  are  as  under : — 

Lerwa  nivicola,  Hodga.,  snow  partridge,  Himalaya. 

FrancolinuB  vulgaris,  Stephens^  black  partridge,  North 
India. 

F.  pictuB,  Jerdon,  Selby,  painted  partridge.  Central  and 
Southern  India. 

F.  Phayreii,  Blyth,  North  Burma. 

F.  pintadena,  —  ?  —  ? 

Caccabia  cfaukor,  Cfray,  ohukor  ^mrtridge,  Western 
Himalaya. 

C.  GriBca, — ?  Western  Asia, South  Europe, North  Africa. 

Ammop»erdix  bonhami,  Orai/t  seesce  partridge,  Pan  jab. 

A.  Hayi,  Oould,  Arabia,  Palestine,  western  Asia. 

Ortygomis  Ponticerianus,  Omelinf  grey  partridge,  South 
India. 

O.  gularis,  Temm»t  ky ah  partridge,  Bengal. 

Khizothera  longirostris,  Temm.^  Malayana. 

Arboricola  torqueola.  Vigors^  black-throated  hill  part- 
ridge, Himalaya. 

A.  nifoguLaria,  Blyth,  rufous-throated  hill  partridge. 

A.  atrogularis,  Blt/th,  Tiperab,  Chittagong. 

A.  intermedia,  Blyth,  Arakan. 

A.  brunneopcotus,  —  ?  Tickell,  Tenasserim. 

A.  sphenura,  —  ?  China. 

Pentix  personata,  Horsf.,  Java. 

P.  Javanica,  Gmelin,  Java. 

P.  Hodgsonise,  Oouldy  — ? 

P.  punctulata,  Gray. 

P.  Charltoni,  —  ? 

P.  chloropus,  Blttth. 

RolluluB  coronatus,  —  ?  Malacca  crowned  partridge. 

R.  niger,  — ? 

There  are  three  kinds  of  partridges  in  the  plains 
of  India,  called  by  Indian  sportsmen,  black,  pamted, 
and  grey;  also  rock  or  sand-grey,  or  bush  and 
wood  partridges.  The  grey,  the  least  handsome, 
and  far  inferior  to  the  English  bird,  the  most 
nearly  approaches  it  in  appearance.  The  black 
excels  all  for  the  splendour  of  its  plumage.  The 
call  of  the  black  and  painted  partridge  is  very 
similar.  In  the  Bombay  Presidency  the  black 
partridge  has  not  been  seen  south  of  Cutch.  It  is 
abundant  north  of  it,  in  Sind,  but  would  appear 
to  be  replaced  by  the  painted,  farther  south.  The 
flesh  of  all  the  partridges  in  India  is  white,  and 
far  inferior  to  that  of  either  the  comnK>n  English 
or  red-legged  bird.  The  hen  of  the  black  part- 
ridge is  quite  different  in  appearance  to  the  male, 
is  not  unlike  the  painted  partridge  of  both  sexes, 
and  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  it  The  black 
nartridge  commences  to  pair  about  April  in  the 


Himalaya,  but  earlier  in  the  plains ;  the  young 
renuun  with  their  parents  a  long  time,  and  are 


not  fit  for  shooting  until  the  middle  or  end  of 
October.  During  the  period  of  incubation  the 
males  can  be  heard  answering  each  other;  the 
call-note  is  harsh,  and  composed  of  four  distinct 
sounds  following  each  other  in  succession,  and 
not  unlike  the  words,  *  Whee  wha  which  a  which,* 
which  it  repeats  at  short  intervals  when  perched 
on  a  stone  in  bushy  places.  The  Tibet  partridge 
(P.  Hodgsonise)  was  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Wilson 
of  Mussoori  in  1841,  and  subsequently  described 
by  Mr.  Hodgson.  It  was  (1854)  met  with  by 
Lieutenant  Smith,  15th  Regiment,  near  the  Pan- 
gong  Lake  in  Little  Tibet.  This  partridge  seems 
to  be  common  along  the  western  slopes  of  the 
Tibetan  Himalaya,  and  affects  barren  mountain 
sides. — Jerdon;  Adams.  ' 

PARUPA.  Tam.  Soft.  Parupu  kinS,  Cheno- 
podium  album.  Panipu  benda,  Abelmoscus  ficul- 
neus.    Panipu  velaga,  Feronia  elephantum. 

PARU-PARISSANA.  This  name  first  occurs 
in  the  tri-lingual  tablets  of  Darius,  where  the 
mountain  range  of  Gandara  is  termed  Pani-Paris- 
anna.  Paru  merely  means  a  mountain  in  Sanskrit. 
The  country  is  not  known  by  this  name  by  its 
inhabitants,  who  only  speak  of  it  by  the  tribe 
dwelling  in,  or  the  chief  who  conmnands  it. 
Ferrier  includes  in  this  name,  all  the  mountain 
country  enclosed  by  the  circle  formed  by  Herat, 
Maemana,  Balkh,  Bamiau,  Gbazni,  Kalat,  Ghilzi, 
Kandahar,  Zimindawar,  and  Sahlin.  It  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  vast  natural  fortress,  thrown  on 
to  the  centre,  and  on  the  culminating  point  of  the 
great  Asiatic  table-land.  From  whatever  side,  it 
must  be  approached  by  rugged  and  high  moun- 
tains, and  it  is  also  intersected  by  others  in  variouii 
directions,  particularly  east  and  west  It  is  a 
country  of  incessant  change,  the  Jamshidi,  the 
Hazara,  the  Zeidnat,  and  the  Taemuni  being  in 
constant  movement — Ferrier* s  Journey,  p.  254. 

PARUS,  a  genus  of  birds,  the  tit -mice  of  the 
sub-family  Parinse,  family  Ampelidfe,  and  order 
Insessores.     See  Birds. 

PAR V ATA,  also  Parbatya,  a  hillman,  a  moun- 
taineer of  Nepal. — Wils. 

PARVATI  or  Parvati  Peak,  lat,  31°  51'  5"  N., 
long.  IV  42'  E.,  in  Eulu-Lahol,  near  the  source  of 
the  Parbati,  an  affluent  of  the  Beas,  20,515  feet, 
G.  T.  S.  Presents  a  steep  broad  wall,  as  seen  from 
Jako. — Schl.;  Uerm. 

PARVATI.  generally  written  Parbatti,  a  hill  of 
considerable  height,  south  of  the  city  of  Poena, 
on  the  summit  of  which  is  a  temple  in  honour  of 
Parvati,  consort  of  Mahadeva.  This  temple  is 
much  resorted  to,  and  when  lighted  up  on  great 
occasions,  it  shows  well,  and  from  its  top  is  a  fine 
view  of  the  city  and  environs.  On  the  annual 
Hindu  ceremony  of  Dutchna,  or  alms -giving, 
mendicant  Brahmans  come  from  considerable 
distances.  A  gift  on  this  day  tells  tenfold  of  an 
ordinary  alms.  Generous  people  on  the  road  to  and 
from  this  meritorious  pilgrimage,  make  presents  to 
some  Brahmans.  The  whole  month  is  indeed 
very  fit  for  the  benefits  from  hospitality  and  alms- 
giving, so  that  the  travelling  Brahmans  are  fed, 
etc.,  lul  the  way  to  Poena  and  home ;  and  it  is 
said  that  forty  thousand  have  been  known  to 
assemble  on  this  occasion  at  Parbatti.  Its  chief 
temple  was  erected  a.d.  1749,  at  a  cost  of 
Rs.  10,00,000.  It  has  images  of  Siva  and  other 
deities,  one  wholly  of  silver,  and  one  of  gold. — 
Major  Moor,  pp.  376,  377. 
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PARTATI. 


PARWANIYA. 


PARVATI,  in  Hindu  mythology,   a  goddees, 
fabled  to  be  the  daughter  of  Paryata,  a  mountain, 
and  the  sakti  or  consort  of  Siva.    She  has  been 
amalgunated  with  many  Vedic  and  Pnranic  and 
local  goddesses.    Her  forms  are  more  various  and 
powers  more  extensive  than  those  of  any  of  the 
other  Hioda  deities ;  and  she  acts  sometimes  de- 
pendent on,  at  others  wholly  independent  of,  her 
iosband.    As  a  girl  she  was  called  Gauri.     She  is 
known  as  *  the  mother/  Ambika,  who  at  a  later 
period  is  identified  with  the  wife  of  Rudra.     Uma, 
daughter  of  Himavat,  or  the  Himalaya,  is  another 
form.    Parvati,  the  mountain  goddess,  also  the 
daughter  of  Himalaya,  is  a  still  later  and  now 
more  common  title.    As  Kali,  the  black  goddess, 
and  Darga,  she  is  the  most  terrible  deity  of  the 
Hindu  pantheon,   to  be   propitiated  by  human 
sacrifices,  and  invoked  when  tiie  destruction  of  an 
enemy  was  sought.     She  is  also  called  Bhawani,  in 
which  she  corresponds  with  Lucina.    As  Kamachi, 
^fae  is  the  goddess  of  love-inspiring  eyes ;  and  at 
Madura  she  is  worshipped  under  the  name  of 
3finachi,  fish-eyed.  *  Muir  supposes  that  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Pliny  she  was  worshipped  at  Cape 
Comorin,  called  after  her,  Kanyakumari. 

Parrati  is  known  in  her  martial  character  as 
Durga,  or  active  virtue,  and  as  such  she  destroyed 
the  Asura,  or  demon  Mahesha,  a  personification  of 
wickedness. 

As  Durga  M'ata,  one  of  the  characters  of  the 
Kajpot,  she  is  the  ^  Mother  of  the  Mount,*  and  her 
shrine  crowns  many  a  pinnacle  in  Mewar ;  and, 
with  the  prolific  Gauri,  she  is  amongst  the  amiable 
forms  of  the  universal  mother,  whose  functions 
are  more  varied  and  extensive  than  her  sisters  of 
Egypt  and  of  Greece.  As  Durga  Mata,  she  is  the 
.Mater  Montana  of  Greece  and  Rome,  according 
to  Diodorus,  an  epithet  of  Cybele  or  Vesta  as  the 
cuardian  goddess  of  children.  She  seems  to  be 
the  same  as  the  divinity  of  Hieropolis,  called 
Rhea,  and  Cybele  in  Phrygia. 

She  is  largely  worshipped  as  Mera,  and  in  Bengal 
uDorga. 

Anna  Puma  Devi,  a  goddess  of  the  Hindu 
nijthology,  is  a  beneficent  form  of  Parvati.  She  is 
<l«scribed  as  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  standing  or 
mtiDg  on  the  lotus,  or  water-lily.  She  has  two 
anns,  and  in  one  hand  holds  a  spoon,  in  the  other 
a  dish.  In  her  dress  she  is  decorated  like  the  other 
modem  images  of  Durga.  Anna  Puma  is  a  house- 
told  goddess,  and  is  extensively  worshipped  by 
the  Hindus.  Her  name  implies  the  goddess  who 
'ill?  with  food,  and  they  believe  that  a  sincere 
V'jrshipper  of  her  will  never  want  rice.  She  is 
f<«ibly  the  Anna  of  Babylon ;  and  she  has  been 
considered  as  the  prototype  of  the  Anna  Perenna 
t'f  the  Romans,  whom  Yarro  places  in  the  same 
nnk  with  Pidlas  and  Ceres,  and  who  was  deified 
and  hekl  in  high  esteem  by  the  Roman  people,  in 
a^seqaence  of  having  supplied  them  with  food 
when  they  retired  into  Mount  Aventine.  Besides 
the  great  similarity  of  names,  there  is  a  singular 
^'inodence  in  the  times  of  their  worship,  the 
^'itivals  of  Adda  Puma  taking  place  in  the  early 
><art  of  the  increase  of  the  moon,  in  the  month 
'  boitm  (partly  in  March),  and  those  of  the  Roman 
goddess  on  the  Ides  of  March.  In  India,  she  is 
bown  aimply  as  Anna,  also  as  Anna  Puma  or 
AcnaDevatL  In  a  hymn  addressed  to  her  by 
ib^  risbi  Agastya,  she  is  personified  as  Pitu,  or 
matoialfood,    Anna  Puma  is  from  the  Sanskrit, 


Anna,  food,  and  Puma,  full.  Another  name  is 
Anna,  food,  and  Prashana,  feeding.  The  Rajput 
rite  of  Sati  or  self-sacrifice  is  traced  to  Parvati. 
Sati,  to  avenge  an  insult  to  Iswara,  in  her  own 
father's  omission  to  ask  her  lord  to  an  entertain- 
ment, consumed  herself  in  the  presence  of  the 
assembled  gods.  With  this  act  of  fealty  (Sati)  the 
name  of  Daksha's  daughter  has  been  identified ; 
and  her  regeneration  and  reunion  to  her  husband, 
as  the  mountain  nymph  Mera,  or  Parvati,  have  by 
some  been  supposed  to  furnish  the  incentive  to 
similar  acts.  In  the  history  of  the  Hindu  celestial 
Mera,  the  Rajputni  has  a  memorable  lesson  before 
her,  that  no  domestic  differences  can  afford  ex- 
emption from  this  proof  of  faith.  Parvati,  as  the 
consort  of  Siva,  has  maternal  claims  upon  Earti- 
keya,  the  leader  of  the  celestial  armies,  and 
Ganesha  or  Ganapati,  the  god  of  wisdom.  As 
Parvati  she  is  described  of  a  white,  as  Kali  of  a 
dark  blue  or  black,  and  as  the  majestic  and  tre- 
mendous Durga,  of  a  yellow  colour. 

Parvati  by  the  Saiva  sect  is  identified  with  the 
supreme  sakti  Mahadeyi. 

Parvati  has  no  particular  temples,  but  her 
statue  has  a  sanctuary  apart  in  the  temples  of 
Siva. 

The  argha  or  yoni  in  Hindu  mythology  is 
Parvati's  especial  emblem. 

On  one  occasion,  when  Vishnu  beheld  Siva 
dancing  about  frantically  with  the  deceased  form 
of  Sati  in  his  arms,  he  cut  it  into  fifty-one  pieces ; 
which  Siva,  who  still  continued  in  his  frenzy, 
scattered  in  different  parts  of  the  earth.  These 
spots  he  afterwards  ordained  to  be  places  of 
worship  to  his  own  and  his  energ/s  peculiar 
emblems. 

PARWAN  or  Parman.  On  the  tops  of  the  hills 
on  the  island  of  Bombay,  resided  in  1842  about 
75  families  of  cultivators.  The  costume  of  the 
women,  and  many  of  the  words  in  their  language, 
are  similar  to  the  Hindi.  They  said  that  they 
immigrated  from  Rajputana. 

PARWAN  DARA,  a  river  and  narrow  valley 
of  the  Koh  Daman  of  Kabul.  From  the  head  of 
the  valley  to  the  viUage  of  langheran,  it  is  a  narrow 
rocky  defile,  but  afterwards  assumes  a  softer 
character ;  and  the  Saralangi  erect  their  castellated 
houses  on  the  projecting  boulders.  Parwan  is 
situated  in  a  nook  of  the  Hindu  Kush,  and  has, 
from  its  position  near  the  terminus  of  several  of 
the  chief  passes,  often  been  famous  in  Asiatic 
history.  It  is  evidently  the  Karwan  of  Jaubert's 
£drisi  (a  mistranscription  for  Farwan).  The 
town  of  Parwan  is  of  no  great  size,  but  a  nice 
enough  place,  with  agreeable  environs,  thronged 
bazars,  and  rich  inhabitants.  At  Parwan  the  army 
of  Ghengiz  was  checked  for  the  moment  in  1221, 
being  defeated  by  the  Sultan  Jalal-ud-Din  of 
Khwarizm.  In  the  valley  near  Parwan,  in  1840, 
a  brigade  of  Bengal  troops  under  General  Sale 
was  attacked  by  remnants  of  Dost  Muhammad's 
army,  and  a  Bengal  cavalry  regiment  fled,  which 
caused  the  day  to  be  lost,  when  two  officers  were 
wounded,  and  three  officers  killed. — MacGregor, 
pp.  620,  621. 

PARWANIYA,  in  Benares,  a  numerous  body 
of  Hindus.  Ten  or  twelve  days  after  the  birth  of 
a  son  in  the  family  of  a  Hindu,  two  members  of 
this  caste  come  to  the  house,  where  they  sing 
songs  of  gratulation  and  joy,  keeping  time  by  the 
beating  of  a  dram. — Sherring*8  Tribes, 
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PABWAB. 

PARWAR.  Pers.,  Hind.  A  patron.  Ghrib- 
parwar,  a  nourisher  of  the  poor.    See  Parrapar. 

PABWARI.  Mahb.  Properly,  Parawan.  In 
Maharaihtra.  the  dwellerB  outside  the  walls. 
They  are  of  non- Aryan  races,  whom  Hindus 
consider  to  be  unclean,  and  do  not  permit  to 
reside  within  the  walls.  They  are  also  called 
Ati  Sudra,  or  inferior  Budra;  also  Autyaja,  or 
last-born.  Of  the  Parwari  are  the  Mhar  or 
Dher,  who  eat  animals  that  have  died  of  disease, 
make  hide  ropes,  are  the  village  boundary  men, 
scavengers,  pcmce,  guides.  The  Mhang  is  another 
of  the  ParwarL  The  Parwari  of  the  Bombay 
army,  along  with  the  2d  Battalion  of  the  42d 
Highlanders,  defended  Mangalore  for  six  months 
against  a  force  of  40,000  men,  and  then  capitu- 
lated honourably. 

PARYSATIS,  the  Greek  mode  of  writing  the 
name  of  Pari-zad  (fairy  bom),  the  mother  of  the 
younger  Cyrus. 

PASA.  Hind.  A  die ;  plural,  Pase.  Those  in 
use  by  the  Hindus  are  oblong,  and  both  skill  and 
chance  are  brought  into  play.  The  most  cele- 
brated match  occurred  between  Yudishtra,  the 
eldest  Pandava,  and  Dhritarashtra.  Also,  a  square 
ingot  of  silver,  weighing  from  32  to  60  tolas. 
The  word  is  current  at  Berhampur. —  Wh,  H,  of  L 

PASA  LINIJA,  a  Penang  wood  of  a  light- 
brown  colour.  A  large  tree,  used  <mly  for 
planks ;  it  soon  decays. — Col,  Frith. 

PASARI,  Pasehi,  Pasban,  or  Tinni  (Zizania 
aquatica),  are  diiferent  kinds  of  rice  of  spon- 
taneous growth,  found  on  the  borders  of  lakes 
and  swamps  of  N.  India ;  the  Tinni  is  a  laiger 
and  better  grain  than  tiie  other.  They  sell  half 
as  much  more  for  a  rupee  than  ordinary  rice. 

PASBAN,  Gorayat,  Paik,  Douraha,  etc.,  in 
Hindustan,  are  the  village  watchmen,  whose 
places  in  the  Dekhan  are  taken  by  the  Mhar ;  in 
Gujerat,  by  the  Paggi;  in  Telingana,  by  the 
Tillari. 

PASH,  Pys,  or  Pashu.  Hind.  A  cord  or 
rope,  seen  in  the  hands  of  some  of  the  Hindu 
deities  to  strangle  sinners  with.  Whoever  is 
caught  by  it  cannot  get  away. — Myth,  Hind,  391. 

PASH,  also  written  Pakh,  Push,  and  Pnkh, 
in  the  district  of  Rudak  and  the  highlands  of 
Kashgar,  in  the  Wariri  oounti^,  the  supposed 
original  seat  of  the  Afghan  tnbes,  and  of  the 
origin  of  the  words  Pushtu  and  Pukhtu. 

PASHA,  also  Pacha  and  Padshah.  Pebs.  A 
king,  a  noble. 

PASHAI,  a  race  mentioned  rq>eatedly  by 
Leech  as  one  of  the  most  numerous  tribes  in  the 
Punjshir  valley  and  adjoining  passes.  These  are 
supposed  to  be  Muhammadans ;  but  as  the  name 
is  mentioned  also  by  Elphinstone  as  that  of  one 
of  the  Kafir  tribes,  part  of  tliem  in  tiie  mountains 
may  have  retained  their  heathenism  and  independ- 
ence. 

PASHANA.  Sansk.  A  stcme,  a  rock ;  a  term 
used  in  deeds  of  sale  or  grants  of  land  to  convey  a 
right  to  all  precious  stones,  minerals,  or  ores  in 
the  transferred  land. 

PA  SHI  A,  amber  necklaces  worn  by  the 
women  of  'Hbet. 

PASHM.  Hind.  Wool,  shawl-wool ;  the  fine 
wool  which  forms  the  material  of  the  shawls 
generally  in  the  Panjab.  Pashm  and  pashmina 
are  specially  implied  to  the  fine  shawl-wool  of 
Turfan  and  Glumgthan.    It  is  produced  abundanliy 


PA8I. 

in  the  eastern  provinces  of  Bod,  as  far  as  Lhusa. 
The  people  pf  U-chang,  t.«.  the  provinces  about 
Lbassa  and  Digharcha,  wasted  it  in  Lieutenant 
Strachey^s  time.  The  Rudakh  paahmwaa  oombed 
out  without  shearing. 
The  woollen  suMtances  used  in  the  Panjab 


a.  Pashm,  or  ehawl-wool,  properly  so  called,  beins  a 
downy  subBtanoe  found  next  the  akin  aad  below 
the  thiok  hair  of  the  Tibetan  goat  It  is  of  three 
oolours, — ^white,  drab,  and  dark  lavender  (Tneha). 
The  beat  kind  ia  produced  in  the  aemi-Chinese 
provincea  of  Turfan  Eichar,  and  exported  via 
Y&rkand  to  Kaabmir.  All  the  finest  ahawla  are 
made  of  thia  wool ;  but  aa  the  Maharaja  of  Kaabmir 
keepa  a  strict  monopoly  of  the  article,  the  Panjab 
abawl-weaTora  cannot  procure  it,  and  have  to  be 
content  with  an  inferior  kind  of  paahm  produoed 
at  Changthan,  and  en>orted  via  libh  to  Amritaar, 
Nurpur,  Lodhiana,  Jalalpur,  and  other  ahawl- 
weaving  towna  of  the  Panjab.  The  piioe  of  white 
paahm  in  Kaahmir  ii— for  undeaned,  3a.  to  4*. 

Ser  lb. ;  ditto  cleaned,  6a.  to  78.  per  lb. ;  of  Tuaba 
itto,  uncleaued,  28.  to  3a.  per  lb. ;  cleaned,  from 
5a.  to  78.  per  lb. 
6.  The  fleece  of  the  Dumba  aheep  of  Ellral  and 
PeahawuT,  aometimea  called  E&buli  paahm,  is  used 
in  l^e  manufacture  of  the  finer  aorto  of  ehoga,  an 
outer  robe  or  cloak  with  aleevea,  worn  by  Afgbajia 
and  other  Muhammadana  of  the  weatem  frontier. 

The  pashm  of  the  wild  sheep  and  ibex  is  of  a 
delicate  grey  colour,  and  finer  and  softer  than 
that  of  the  shawl  goat. 

Where  the  finest  shawls  are  woven^  every  care 
is  taken  to  procure  the  best  pashm,  and  to  clean 
it.  The  best  kind  is  cleaned  with  lime  and  water ; 
but  ordinarily  the  wool  is  cleaned  by  being  shaken 
up  with  flour.  The  next  operation  is  that  of 
picking  the  hair  from  the  pashm.  This  is  a 
tedious  operation,  but  the  value  of  the  doth  sub- 
sequently manufactured  varies  with  the  amount 
of  care  bestowed  upon  it.  The  wool  thus  cleaned 
and  sorted  is  spun  into  thread  with  the  common 
charkha  or  native  spinning  machine.  This  is  also 
an  operation  requiring  great  care ;  and  white 
pashmina  thread  of  the  finest  quality  wiU  sell  at 
25  rupees  the  pound  weight  The  thread  is  next 
dyed,  and  is  then  ready  for  the  loom. 

Pashmina  fabrics,  embroidered  with  silk,  and 
plain  pashmina  cloths,  are  produced  extensively 
at  Amritsar  and  Lodhiana,  and  a  few  at  Lahore. 

PASHPAPUR,  an  ancient  town  on  the  N.W. 
frontier  of  British  India,  mentioned  in  a  Sanskrit 
play: 

Bale.  What  news  from  Paahpapur? 

Vir.  I  have  not  much  to  telX  air  : 
Where  ahall  I  commence  ? 

Bak.  With  Chandragupta'a  entry  in  the  city. 
Whatever  my  agenta  aince  have  done,  inform  me. 

Vir.  You  will  remember,  air,  when  in  close  league 
United  by  Ghanaka^a,  Parvateawara 
And  Ghandragupta  in  aUianoe,  led 
Their  force  againat  the  city, — a  wild  multitude 
Of  Sakas,  Yavanaa,  and  mountaineera, 
The  fierce  Kambojaa,  with  the  tribes  who  dwell 
Beyond  the  weatem  atreama,  and  Peraian  hosta. 
Poured  on  ua  like  a  deluge. 

PASHTUN,  according  to  Vigne,  is  tJie  name 
of  the  language  of  Afghanistan  and  of  this  people. 
It  commences  at  Herat  on  the  west,  and  is  under- 
stood and  spoken  throughout  Afghanistan,  the 
Panjab  frontier  tribes,  and  Turkestan.    See  Pash. 

PASI,  the  village  watchman  of  Oudh,  paid 
usually  by  a  plot  of  land,  or  2^  seers  of  grair 
from  each  bigha.  The  Past  are  also  toddj 
drawers. 
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PASPALUM,  &  genoB  of  the  Panioaee»,  of 
which  Uie  species  P.  distichon,  Burmann,  P. 
scrobacolatam,  Linn.^  and  P.  stoloniferam  are 
grovn  in  the  £.  Indies  as  fodder  and  food  plants. 

PASPALUM  STOLONIFERUM.    Linru 
Kodo,  M711A,  .    .    HOTD.  I  AiMff^  Waragu,    .    Tbl. 

This  is  an  inferior  grain,  only  nsed  by  the 
poorest  classes.  It  is  cnltivated  oyer  ahnost  all 
parts  of  India.  It  delights  in  a  light,  dry,  loose 
soil,  bat  irill  grow  in  a  very  barren  one,  or  wh^re 
the  aoQ  Sb  barren  and  nnsoited  to  the  ciUtivation 
of  better  grains.  Dr.  Roxburgh  distiDgnished 
from  thiB  the  species  which  Linnseus  called 
PiMyalnm  kora,  but  it  appears  to  be  only  a 
Tarietj  ffrowing  in  moist  situations.  Both  species 
are  much  relished  by  cattle,  either  in  a  green  or 
diy  state.  The  Kaknm  Rajputs  of  Ghazipur 
never  cultivate  or  eat  kodo :  ^  Nefaa  violare  et 
fraxkgete  morsa ; '  and  the  reason  assigned  is  that, 
while  under  the  influence  of  Mutouna,  they  were 
set  upon  by  some  of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and 
lost  the  greater  part  of  their  once  extensive 
poeaesaions.  The  variety  of  it  called  in  Tamil 
^^erruku  Warrugu,  and  in  Telugu  Tikka  Arikehlu, 
if  not  dressed  in  a  particular  manner,  is  said  to 
produce  vertigo,  nausea,  and  other  unpleasant 
symptoms.  Br.  D.  Whit«,  of  Bombay,  writes 
that  t;his  variety  is  called  in  Gujerati,  Menya, 
which,  he  supposes  is  taken  from  the  Sanskrit 
word  Mana,  signifying  causing  frenzy.  Khesari 
(Lathjms  sativns)  is  another  grain  which  is 
found  to  have  injurious  properties. — Eng.  Cyc; 
EUioi  ;  Roxh.  i.  p.  278 ;  AinsUe,  p.  220. 

PASSAETA.     Guj.     Lands  aUotted  for  the 
support  of  district  and  village  officers. 

PASSAGE  ISLAND,  a  name  of  Bam  Island 
in  the  Straits  of  Singapore. 

PASSALiB.    See  Topes. 

PASSALUS,  a  genus  of  coleoptera,  which 
abounds  over  India  and  the  Archipelago. 

PA68EKIKA,  Kan-sui,  Chinese,  is  a  Chinese 
plant  which  has  an  acrid  and  poisonous  juice; 
its  tubercular  or  nodulose  roots  are  sold  with  the 
tubers  separated;  they  are  given  in  anasarca, 
ascites,  tympanitis,  hernia,  hydrocele,  and  dysuria, 
and  are  applied  to  ease  pain,  and  to  the  ears 
in  cases  of  deafness.  Passerina  chamsedaphne, 
Ynen-hwa,  Chuiese.  In  China  the  small  dried 
flowers  of  this  plant  are  infused  in  a  spirit  much 
drunk  in  central  China  as  a  sort  of  cordial,  tonic, 
and  anti-febrile  tincture.  The  leaves,  flowers, 
and  root-bark  arc  applied  to  buboes  as  coimter- 
irritants.     They  are  said  to  act  on  the  womb. — Sm, 

PASSERINE,  the  sparrow  sub -family  of 
birds,  of  the  family  FringiUid®,  sub  -  family 
Passerins,  as  under : — ^Passer  montanus,  the  tree 
sparrow  of  Europe,  Asia  (commoner  to  the  east- 
ward), Siberia,  Tibet,  Sikkim,  Arakan,  Malayan 
Peninsola,  Java,  China,  Japan.  Passer  salicarius 
(vel  Hispaniolensis)  of  Barbary  and  the  southern 
parts  of  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  Bokhara,  and 
Afghanistan,  visits  the  Peshawur  valley  and 
Kohat  in  large  flocks,  being  everywhere  more 
highly  gregarious  than  P.  domesticus,  P.  petronia 
(Petronia  stnlta),  also  of  S.  Europe  and  K  Africa 
to  Madeira.  It  is  common  in  Afghanistan.  See 
i^parrow. 

PASSES. 
Ghat,     •    .    .    .    Hind.  |  To-g^, Jap. 

The  loUowing  are  the  principal  passes  bound- 


ing British  India,  and  traversing  many  of  the 
provinces  and  regions  within  the  frontier : — 


Bapdeo, 
KAtmj, 
Pwr, . 
Nagohorri, 
Navi,    . 
Salpi, 

Pendera. 
SUva.    . 
Mandla, 


3. 

Sigur,  . 
Sispara, 
Rangbodde, 


1.  Dekhan, 

Feet. 
8499 
8019 


Poehama, 
Nana,   . 

2698    Jam,     . 

2645    Malsej, , 

3617    Tal,  .    . 

2478    Bhor,    . 

2.  Mahoa. 


3498 
1928 
1626 


Poppen>,  , 
Gumba,  . 
Singramptir, 


Feet 
2446 
2429 
2328 
2062 
1912 
1798 

1560 
1553 
1437 


KanuUiCt  NeilgherrieM,  cmd,  CeyUm* 


7204 
6742 
6589 


Kodur, 2401 

Gantvarpilli, .     .    .     2373 
Kimagherri,  .    .    .    2150 


4.  In  the  cnH  of  the  ffifnala^a,  from  Sikkim  to 

Kishttoar. 


Ibi  Gamin,  , 

Janti,     .  . 

Parang,  .  . 

l>onkia, .  . 

Mana,     .  . 

Kiobrang,  . 

Nelon^,  .  . 

Umafli,   .  , 

Langpia,  . 
Mayang, 


20,459 
18,529 
18,500 
18,488 
18,406 
18,313 
18,312 
18,123 
17,750 
17,700 


Sipu, .  .  . 
nta  Dhura, 
Birmkanta, 
Kiangar,  . 
Niti,  .  .  , 
VaUanchan, 
Puling,  .  . 
Shinku  La, . 
BaraLacha, 


17,670 
17,620 
17,615 
17,331 
16,814 
16,756 
16,726 
16,684 
16,186 


5.  In  the  crett  of  the  Kara-korum,  from  long.  W  to 

79'*  30^  B.  Gr. 

Mufltagh.     .    .    .    19,019 1  Kara-konmi,   .    .    18,845 
Chaag-ohen-mo.  .    18,800  | 

6.  In  the  erett  of  the  Kouen  Lun,  from  long,  78"  to 

W  E.  Or, 

Elchi,     ....    17,379 1  Yurungkaah,  ,    .    16,620 

The  comparison  of  these  with  the  passes  in  the 
Alps  and  in  the  Andes  will  be  of  interest 

In  the  Andes, 
Alto  de  Toledo,    .    15,590 1  Assuay,  .    .    .    ,    15,526 
Lagunillas,.    .    .    15,590 1 

In  the  Alps. 

NewWeiMthor(a),  12,136  I  St.  Theodula,  ,    ,    11.001 
Old  WeiMthor  (a),    11,871 1 

(a)  These  two  passes  eannot  be  used  for  praotical 

purposes. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  Peninsula  of  India 
is  the  valley  and  gap  or  pass  of  Palghat,  leading 
to  the  western  coast.  The  Guzzelhutty  pass  leads 
up  the  deep  valley  separating  the  Neilgherry 
Hills  from  GoUigal. 

The  Mana  and  the  Niti  passes  are  on  the 
Saraswati  and  the  Dooli  branches  of  the  Ganges. 

Juwahir  Darma  or  Belong  and  Byans  are 
passes  on  the  Gouri,  Dbouli,  and  Kali  rivers, 
branches  of  the  Gogra.  The  Rotang  pass,  in  the 
Himalaya,  in  lat.  82°  24'  N.,  and  long.  77'  10'  E., 
is  13,200  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Rotang  pass 
near  Dharmsala  leads  to  the  heart  of  Gentrtd  Asia. 
The  Beas  river  rises  in  a  sacred  pool  called  '  Vyas 
Rikhi'  in  the  Rotang  pass,  at  the  head  of  the 
Kulu  valley.  The  scenery  of  the  river  valley  is 
very  beautiful,  and  is  unlike  that  of  the  Chenab 
or  Sutlej.  The  river  is  fringed  with  trees,  and 
studded  with  green  islands.  There  is  a  good 
riding  path  close  along  the  bank,  which  does  not 
exist  upon  any  other  river  in  the  Panjab. 
Besides  deodar  in  the  Upper  Beas  valley,  *  kail,' 
Pinus  ezcelsa,  elm,  ma^e,  oak,  and  wabut  are 
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abundant.  On  the  Parbati,  box  occurs;  also 
olive  and  the  twisted  cypress  (G.  torulosa)  are 
found  in  small  quantity. 

Kanawar  is  usually  divided  into  Upper  and 
Lower  Kanawar,  and  includes  the  upper  part  of 
tlie  Sutlej  basin  to  the  borders  of  Piti  and  Guge 
in  Tibet.  Its  general  direction  is  N.E.  and  S.W. 
It  has  two  parallel  bounding  mountains.  On  the 
S.E.  it  is  bounded  by  the  Cis-Sutlej  mountains, 
and  to  the  N.W.  by  the  mountains  of  Piti.  The 
mountains  which  descend  from  the  two  parallel 
bounding  chains  of  Kanawar  are  very  lofty. 
They  are  crossed  in  the  usual  route  into  Tibet  by 
the  Werang  pass,  13,200  feet;  by  the  Runang 
pass,  14,500  feet ;  the  Knibrang  in  the  north, 
across  the  Cis-Sutlej,  is  18,800  feet.  The  Shatul 
pass  across  the  Cis-Sutlej  leading  to  Simla  is 
15,560  feet ;  and  the  Hangrang  into  Piti  is  14,800 
feet.  The  passes  to  Upper  Piti  are  more  lofty. 
The  bed  of  the  Sutlej,  from  8000  to  9000  feet  at 
the  upper  part  of  Kanawar,  descends  to  4000 
feet  in  Lower  Kanawar. 

The  passes  from  Kanawar  through  the  Outer 
Himalaya  range  are  fifteen  in  number : — 

(a)  Shatul,  15,555  feet,  leading  from  Kol  to  Utharabi. 
This  poM  is  reckoned  worse  than  most  of  the 
others,  not  on  account  of  its  elevation,  for  it  is 
inferior  in  altitude  to  many  of  the  rest  farther  to 
the  east,  but  from  there  being  almost  14  miles 
without  even  a  single  bush  for  fuel.  It  is  open 
part  of  June,  Jnljt  August,  September,  October, 
and  sometimes  November. 

(6)  Sundru,  from  Tangno  to  Rasgrami.  The  people 
represent  it  as  crossing  two  ranges,  and  say  it  was 
very  seldom  attempted,  and  was  never  open  more 
than  two  months  m  the  year;  so  it  is  probably 
Uttle  below  16,000  feet. 

(c)  Yusu;  15,877  feet,  leading  from  Janglig  to  Has-' 
grami. 

{d)  Barendo,  15,171  feet,  is  the  easiest  pass  in  this 
Quarter,  and  most  frequented;  it  leads  from 
Janglig  to  Rasgrami,  and  is  open  seven  or  eight 
months,  and  during  the  rainy  season  almost  all 
the  snow  dissolves. 

{c)  Nibrune,  16,035  feet ;  (/)  Gunas,  16,026  feet ;  (p) 
Ghusul,  15,851  feet ;  from  Chuara  to  Sungla  of 
Tukpa.  These  three  passes  cross  the  top  of  the 
range  within  half  a  mile  of  each  other. 

{h)  The  next  is  Rupin,  15,480  feet,  a  very  easy  pass. 

(t)  Nulgun,  14,891  feet,  is  the  lowest  pass  seen  by 
Gerard,  in  the  outer  Snowy  Range. 

0)  Barga ;  (k)  Lumbia  ;  (0  Marja ;  (m)  Singa. 
These  four  passes  are  contained  in  the  space  of 
little  more  than  a  mile;  they  lead  from  Sungla, 
Rakcham,  and  Ghetkul,  to  Lewar  of  Garhwal, 
and,  like  Gunas,  Nibrung,  and  Ghusul,  are  crossed 
in  different  months.  Barga  is  reckoncMl  lowest,  so 
is  probably  little  above  15,000  feet ;  it  is  chiefly 
travelled  by  the  Sungla  people,  being  on  the  direct 
road  from  that  place.  The  others  are  most  likely 
between  16,000  and  17,000  feet,  and  are  freauented 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Rakcham  and  Ghptkul. 

(ii)  Sungla,  from  Ghetkul  to  Burasu  of  Garhwal,  is 

reckoned  lower  than  Kimlia,  and  may  perhaps  be 

16,000  feet     The  road  is  said  to  be  generally  bad, 

and  is  travelled  for  six  months. 

There  are  three    passes  to  the  westward  of 

Shatul,  the  Jalsu,  Kheab'g,  and  Sungri,  but  they 

cannot  be  considered  in  the  Himalaya,  being  from 

2000  to  4000  feet  below  the  circle  of  congelation. 

These  fifteen  passes  are  almost  as  good  as  the 

Raropur  road,  and  many  of  them  considerably 

better.    Most  of  the  passes  to  the  eastward  are 

said  to  be  better  than  those  mentioned ;  some  of 

them  are — 

(o)  Shear  Garh,  a  difficult  pass. 

[p)  Burasu.   to   Ohungsa ;    much    snow,  and    rather 
difficult. 


(q)  Jannubi,  to  Chubrung ;  high,  but  very  easy. 
Ir)  Kedamath,  said  to  be  very  difficult. 
(a)  Dumnls,  from  Badrinath  to  Chubrung ;  the  psM 
is  hi^h,  there  is  much  snow,  but  the  road  is  good, 
and  u  travelled  by  loaded  cattle. 
(t)  Birji  pass ;  («)  Niti  pass ;    (r)  Dharma  pass ;   (tr) 
Juar  pass.    These  last  four  passes  are  travelled  by 
cattle. 

The  passes  leading  from  Kanawar  to  Chinese 
Tartary  on  the  eastward  are  six  in  number,  aU  of 
which  are  practicable  for  loaded  sheep : — 

1.  Chungsakhago,  from  Chetka  to  Neilung,  on   the 

Janki  or  Jannubi  branch  of  the  Ganges;  a  lofty 
pass,  probably  not  under  18,000  feet. 

2.  Kuno  paas,  from  Kuno  to  Tunge ; 

3.  Tidung,  from  Cbarung  to  Tunge.     These  two  roads 

are  each  about  five  days'  journey  without  an 
intermediate  village,  and,  like  Uhungsakhago, 
cross  a  high,  flat  piece  of  ground. 

4.  Kiubrang,  from  Nisung  to  Bekhur,  five  stages  with- 

out a  village.  The  road  leads  up  the  l^lakhar 
river  for  three  and  a  half  days,  and  la  often 
difficult. 

5.  Gangtung,  from  Dabling  to  Bekhur.     Thie,  pro- 

perly speaking,  is  not  a  distinct  road. 

6.  From  Numgea  to  Shipke  there  are  two  roads — 1st, 

Piming,  the  height  of  which  is  only  13,661  feet. 
Part  of  this  path  is  very  rugged,  in  clearing  the 
deep-worn  glen  of  the  Upsung  rivulet. 

There  are  four  passes  leading  to  Spiti — 

1.  From  Pandrabis,       )  rfc,^«  «.«  «.«-.*v- 

2.  Tan  from  Wangpo.  (  ^^"^  ^^^^  "*^''*^"- 

3.  From  Lipe. 

4.  Manerung,  from  Sungnam,  open  three  and  a  half  or 

four  months. 

The  Kanawari  and  Tartar  races  estimate  the 
altitudes  of  the  passes  by  the  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing they  experience  in  ascending  them.  Those 
who  cross  the  outer  chain  attribute  the  symptoms 
from  which  they  suffer,  to  the  noxious  quaUtiea  of 
a  poisonous  plant;  but  the  best  informed,  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  trayersing  heights  where  there 
is  no  vegetation,  know  well  that  they  are  pro- 
duced by  the  height  alone. 

In  the  Kouen  Lun,  all  passes  above  15,000  feet 
are  closed  in  winter  by  the  heavy  snowfall. 

Chang- chen -mo  gives  its  name  to  a  route  of 
about  16  marches  between  Ladakh  and  Eastern 
Turkestan,  said  to  be  the  easiest  from  India  to 
Upper  Asia,  much  easier  than  the  more  westerly 
Kara-korum  route  traversed  by  Schlagentweit  and 
Mr.  Johnson.  The  heights  varyfrom  19,000to21,000 
feet,  but  the  mountains  are  generally  rounded, 
and  fuel  and  grass  are  abundant  save  at  one  stage. 

Gumah  is  equidistant  between  Ilchi  and  Yarkand, 
and  the  Kara-korum  route  meets  this  route  at 
Shadula.  The  existence  of  glaciers  in  Western 
Tibet  was  first  made  known  by  Vigne,  who  aliades 
to  them  in  his  Travels  in  Kashmir.  CoIodcI 
Richard  Strachey  was  the  first  who  proved  their 
existence  in  1847  in  the  Himalaya. 

Dras  adjoins  Kashmir,  the  intercommnnication 
being  by  the  Zoji  pass,  a  remarkable  depreasioii 
of  11,300  feet,  through  which  flow  tlie  moist 
winds  of  Kashmir,  and  Dras  is  the  most  humid 
and  fertile  province  of  Tibet 

In  December  1845,  when  the  Chinese  fought  a 
battle  near  Tirthapuri  in  Gnart  Khorsum,  the  garri- 
son of  Takla  Khar  fled  across  the  pass  near  the 
head  of  the  Kali  river.  Even  in  tnis  unoppost^d 
flight  one-half  of  the  men  were  killed  by  frost, 
and  many  of  the  remainder  lost  their  fingers  and 
toes ;  the  flight  was  most  disastrous. 

The  snow-line  in  the  Himalayan  regions  is 
14,000  feet  south  of  the  range,  and  16,000  feet 
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Dorth  of  it     Roses  grow  in  the  valleys  13,000 

feet  above  the  sea ;  and  in  the  Tibetan  table-land 

Cum  is  sown  at  an  altitude  of  16,500  feet,  and  in 

one  place  nearly  18,000  feet  above  the  aea.    There 

would  appear  to  be  three  or  four  passes  varying 

in  height  from  15,000  feet  to  17,000  feet,  which 

enter  Tibet.    In  considering  these  great  altitudes, 

we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  Kiroug  pass  is 

available  for  a  very  extensiTe  traffic.  There  would 

appear  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  Jeylub  pass,  in 

Chombi,  is  still  more  practicable.    The  Jeylub 

pass  is  the  lowest  in  the  Chola  range,  which, 

ag^in,  18  oae  of  the  lowest  sections  of  the  Himalaya. 

It  leads  into  the  Tibetan  territory  of  Ckumbi,  and 

from  the  pass  to  Lhassa  is  from  200  to  300  miles. 

The  Paiijong  pass,  used  by  Bogle,  Manning, 

and  Turner,  was  in  their  day  open  certainly  until 

November,  when  tlie  cold  was  not  at  all  extreme ; 

and  by  the  Donkia  and  other  passes  Sikkim  has 

maintained  for  centuries  some  sort  of  communica- 

tion  with  Tibet 

Mr.  Georgia  Bogle,  who  was  sent  in  1775  on 
an  embasBj  to  the  Grand  Lama  of  Tibet  in  1774, 
travelled  by  way  of  Koch-Bahar,  Taasasudon,  and 
ParedroDg  to  Chanmanning,  the  then  residence  of 
the  Lama,  and  nearly  in  the  same  parallel  of 
latitude  with  Lhassa. 

Passes  through  Assam  lead  along  the  valley 
of  the  Dihong ;  —  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Lohit  through  the  Mishmi  HiUs,  leads  into 
Tibet;  the  Phan-gan  pass  leads  to  Man-chi  in 
China,  a  month's  journey  over  mountains  6000 
to  18,000  feet  high.  The  Patkoi  pass  to  Bhamo 
and  China  affords  means  of  communication 
between  the  Singpho  tribes  on  the  north  and 
south  of  the  Pa&oi  mountains.  This  was  the 
route  followed  by  the  Burmese  in  their  invasion  of 
Assam,  which  led  to  the  first  war  between  them 
and  the  British. 

In  the  south  of  India  the  highest  toss  is  the 
Signr  in  the  Keilgherries,  7204  feet.  The  Rang- 
bodde  pass  in  Ceylon,  6589  feet,  is  little  inferior 
in  heights  Of  the  numerous  passes  occurring  in 
the  Western  Ghats,  the  Bapdeo  and  the  Katruj 
both  exceed  3000  feet^  the  former  being  3499  feet, 
the  latter  3019  feet;  and  the  Ramghat  is  upwards 
of  2000  feet. — Trelawney  Sounders'  Mountains  and 
Ricer-batins, 

PASSEWA.  Hind.  A  semi-fluid  extract  ob- 
tained from  the  capsules  of  the  poppy  after  the 
seeds  are  extracted ;  it  hardens  by  exposure,  and 
is  used  in  making  up  the  shell-coverings  of  the 
opium  cakes  for  export.  It  contains  a  portion  of 
morphia. 

PASSIFLORE^,  the  passion-flower  tribe  of 
plants,  comprise  about  14  genera  and  more 
than  200  species,  of  which  20  occur  in  the  E. 
Indies.  The  name  is  derived  from  a  fancied 
resemblance  between  the  parts  of  their  flower  and 
the  emblems  of  the  Messiah's  crucifixion.  They  are 
sll  twining  plants,  often  scrambling  over  trees 
to  a  considerable  length,  snd  in  many  cases  the 
large  gaily  or  richly  coloured  flowers  make  them 
fsTourites  in  gardens,  where  many  are  cultivated, 
particularly  P.  alata,  P.  auadrangularis,  P.  edulis, 
P.  csemlea,  P.  racemosa,  P.  Loudoni,  P.  onychina, 
P.  palmata,  and  P.  filamentosa.  It  is,  however, 
diiefiy  for  their  fruit  that  they  are  valued  in  the 
oountnes  where  they  grow  wUd,  the  pidp  which 
envelopes  the  seeds  being  cool  and  refreshing, 
with  something  of   a  fragrant  bouquet.     The 


granadilla,  P.  quadrangularis,  fruit  is  as  large 
as  a  child^s  head,  and  is  grown  in  many  parts  of 
the  £.  Indies.  The  water-lemon  of  the  W.  Indies 
is  the  produce  of  P.  laurifolia;  P.  maliformis 
bears  what  is  called  the  sweet  calabash ;  and  the 
pleasant  pulp  of  P.  edulis  furnishes  the  con- 
fectioner with  a  most  delicate  material  for  the 
flavouring  of  ices.  Many,  however,  arc  of  no  value 
for  their  fruit,  and  some  are  actually  fetid.  There 
are  several  wild  varieties, — Modecca  palmata, 
Conrtallum,  Cochin ;  M.  dubia,  Sumatra ;  M.  trilo- 
bata,  Chittagong ;  M.  f urfuracea,  Prome ;  M.  ex- 
tensa,  Khassya.  Passiflora  Chinensis,  Wall,  a 
native  of  China.  P.  foetida,  a  species  with  fetid 
flowers,  but  very  elegant  moss-like  involucres,  may 
be  of  ten  seen  creeping  over  the  hedges  in  Moulmcin. 
P.  laurifolia,  the  laurel-leaved  passion-flower,  called 
in  the  W.  Indies  water-lemon  vine,  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  of  the  tribe  introduced  into 
Burma.  P.  quadrangularis,  granadilla,  flourishes 
well  in  Burma  and  on  the  Tenasserim  coast,  and 
is  very  prolific.  The  smooth,  oblong  fruit  grows 
nearly  as  large  as  a  cucumber,  contains  a  succulent 
pulp,  which  makes  a  cooling,  delicious  dish,  and, 
when  prepared  in  tarts,  can  scarcely  be  dis- 
tinguished from  green  apple.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Bennett  of  Tavoy  introduced  it  among  the 
Karens,  by  whom  it  is  highly  esteemed,  and  much 
sought  for.  It  possesses  all  the  attractive  qualities 
of  fine  fruit,  has  handsome,  fragrant  blossoms,  and, 
when  trailed  over  an  arbour,  gives  a  rich  passing 
shade.  Carica  papaya,  one  of  this  order,  yielcU 
the  valued  papau  fruit.  —  RiddeWs  Gardening; 
Eng.  Cue.;  Mason;  Jaffrey, 

PASTE,  in  jewellery,  imitative  gem. 

PASTILLES. 
Wan-3ren-hiaiig,  .    Cunr.   |  Ood-batti,  .    .    .    Hind. 

The  Ood-batti  pastilles  in  use  in  India,  burned 
at  Muhammadan  tombs,  are  mode  of  benzoin. 
The  Wan-yen-hiang  of  the  Chinese  are  long,  limp 
torches  of  bamboo,  covered  with  a  composition  of 
elm  sawdust,  some  fragrant  substance,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphur  or  orpiment.  They  are  burned 
to  drive  away  mosquitoes  or  overcome  bad  smells. 
They  are  sold  in  China  for  one  cash  each. — Smith, 

PASTINACA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Apiacese,  from  Pastinum,  Lat.,  a  two -pronged 
fork.  P.  sativa,  Lt;m.,  has  two  varieties — (a) 
SylvestrLs,  the  wild  parsnip  of  Europe ;  and  (h) 
Edulis,  the  cultivated  parsnip.  P.  Hookeriana, 
P.  ringens,  P.  sprengeliana,  and  P.  sativa  are 
grown  in  the  E.  Indies. —  Wighfs  Icon.  No.  1008. 

Pastinaca  sativa,  L. 
Hu-lo-pu,     .    .    .    Chin.  |  Parsnip,   ....    Eno. 

Var.  a.  Sylvestris  is  the  wild  parsnip  of  Europe 
and  the  Caucasus. 

Var.  h.  Edulis  is  the  cultivated  parsnip.  It  is 
extensively  cultivated  in  Guernsey  and  Jersey  as 
fodder  for  cattle.  In  the  north  of  Ireland,  parsnips 
are  used  in  the  composition  of  a  kind  of  beer, 
brewed  with  hops.  Wine  and  ardent  spirits  are 
likewise  made  from  the  roots. 

Pastinaca  secacul  is  the  Shakakel  misree  (Sium 
sisarum,  AinsUe)^  much  used  by  eastern  physicians ; 
the  root  is  a  very  efficacious  medicine.  Dr.  Royle 
thought  it  came  from  Kashmir  to  Hindustan, 
but  Honigberger  heard  that  it  is  imported  from 
Egypt ;  and  hence,  probably,  it  is  called  Egyptian 
(misree). — Honigberger;  Voigt;  Eng.  Cyc, 

PASTORAL  TRIBES  are  in  all  Central  and 
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Southern  AsU,  and  tbere  are  many  semi-nomadeB 
on  the  borders,  and  within  the  coDfinea  of  firitiih 
India,  amongst  the  two  last  being  all  the  frontier 
Afghans,  Baluch,  Brahui,  and  Jat;  the  desert 
tribes,  Champa,  Ahar,  Ahir,  Dhangar;  and  the 
Gadariya,  Gujar,  and  Kurubar,  Goala,  Gop, 
Badgop,  Kum,  Rangar,  and  Goranff.  In  Persia, 
Kurdistan,  and  Anibia,  the  chief  part  of  the 
population  are  nomades.    See  N(»nade. 

rASTU,  the  language  of  the  Afghans,  also 
written  Pashtu,  Pushto.    See  Pash ;  Pashtun. 

PASU-PATL  Sansk.  Lord  of  animals,  a 
name  of  Siva. 

PASUT  of  Lahoul,  a  compound  of  alum,  eta, 
used  in  dyeing. 

PASWAJ.  Hind.  A  woman's  gown  of  a 
light  texture  and  gay  colour. 

PAT.  Hind.  Part  of  the  sugar-eane  mill.  A 
plank. 

PAT  IS  the  wool  of  a  goat  of  Eftbul  and  Pesha- 
wur,  inferior  to  the  real  pashmina  or  shawl-wool 
of  Tibet,  from  which  a  texture  called  Pattu  is 
made.-— Potoe/r^  Handbook,  p.  21. 

PAT,  a  desert  plain ;  a  desert  country  between 
Asnee  and  the  bills  west  of  the  Indus,  above 
Mithunkote.  It  is  wandered  over  by  the  ghor- 
khar,  the  Equus  onager. 

PAT.  Hind.  A  leaf  of  a  plant,  any  leaf ;  a  book. 

PAT.  The  five  pat  in  Northern  Hindustan, 
were  Panipat,  Sonpat,  Indrapat,  Tilpat,  and 
Baghpat,  of  which  all  but  the  last  were  situated 
on  the  right  or  western  bank  of  the  Jumna.  The 
term  Prastha,  according  to  H.  H.  Wilson,  means 
anything  spread  out  or  extended,  and  is  commonly 
applied  to  any  level  piece  of  ground,  including 
also  table-land  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  But  its  more 
literal  or  restricted  meaning  would  appear  to  be 
that  particular  extent  of  land  which  would  require 
a  prastha  of  seed,  that  is,  48  double  handsful,  or 
about  48  imperial  pints,  or  two-thirds  of  a  bushel. 
This  was  no  doubt  its  original  meaning,  but  in 
the  lapse  of  time  it  must  ffraduallv  have  acquired 
the  meaning,  which  it  stifl  has,  of  any  gooa-sized 
piece  of  open  plain.  Indraprastha  would  there- 
fore mean  the  plain  of  Indra,  which  was  seem- 
ingly the  name  of  the  first  settler.  Popular 
tradition  assigns  the  five  pat  to  the  five  Pandu 
brothers.  The  above  five  pat  or  prastha  were 
given  by  Dhritarashtra  to  the  Pandu,  and  from 
rat  comes  Pati,  a  township.— Curmtn^^Aam;  Travels 
of  a  Hindoo. 

PAT.  Hind.  A  deity  of  the  Bhuiva,  a  moun- 
tain god;  amongst  the  Kol,  sacred  high  places. 
See  IQsan. 

PAT.  Mahr.  A  second  marriage  of  a  woman 
among  the  lower  classes  of  the  Mahrattas,  whether 
of  a  girl  whose  betrothed  husband  has  died,  or 
of  a  widow,  or  of  a  divorced  woman. 

PATAKAM.  Tam.,  Tel.  The  sectarian  mark 
on  the  foreheads  of  Hindus. 

PATALA,  the  Hindus  recognise  seven  re- 
gions beneath  the  earth,  viz.  Atala,  Vitala, 
Nitala,  Gabhastimat,  Mahatala,  Sutala,  and 
Patala.  These  are  inhabited  by  the  Naga,  Daitya, 
Yaksha,  Danava,  and  others.  The  Daitya  and 
Danava  dwell  in  Rasatala,  the  sixth  region ;  and 
in  Patala,  the  seventh,  Yasuki  reigns  over 
the  chief  Nagas  or  snake  demi*gods.  The  lowest 
of  the  seven  lower  worlds,  by  Ziegenbalg  was 
identified  with  Naraka,  hell. — Dowson;  Hind, 
Theai.  ii.  p.  270 ;  As,  Ret.  xi.  91. 


PATALA  or  Fitasila,  the  capital  of  Lower 
Sind,  identified  with  Ninmkot  or  Hyderabad, 
also  called  Patalpur.  The  position  of  Nirankot  is 
fixed  at  Hyderabad  by  ihe  concurrent  testimony 
of  M'Murdo,  Hasson,  Burton,  and  Eastwick.  Sir 
Henry  Elliot  alone  places  it  at  Jarak,  as  he  thinks 
that  that  locality  agrees  better  with  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  native  historians.  From  a  comparison 
of  the  narratives  of  Arrian  and  Curtius,  it  appears 
that  the  raja  of  Patala,  having  made  his  submis- 
sion to  Alexander  at  Brahmana,  or  the  dty  of 
Brahmans,  the  conqueror  sailed  leisurely  down 
the  river  for  three  days,  when  he  heard  that  the 
Indian  prince  had  suddenly  abandoned  his  country 
and  flea  to  the  desert — CunninghanCs  Ind,  p.  279. 

PATALENE,  the  country  about  Tatta  on  the 
Indus.    See  Bactria ;  Greeks  of  Asia. 

PATALIPUTRA,  the  PaUbothis  of  Greek 
writers.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Nanda  dynasty 
and  of  the  Maurya  dynasty,  which  was  founded 
by  Chandragupta,  and  which  suoceeded  the 
Nanda  as  rulers  of  Magadha. 

When  Hiwen  Thsang,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
5th  century,  entered  the  capital  of  Magadha, 
the  city,  originally  called  Kusumapura,  bad  been 
deserted  for  a  long  time,  and  wai  then  in  ruina. 
It  was  70  li  or  11|  miles  in  circuit,  exdaeive 
of  the  new  town  of  Pataliputra  -  pum.  This 
name  the  Greeks  slightly  altered  to  PaUbothra, 
on  the  authority  of  Megasthenes,  whose  account 
is  preserved  by  Arrian.  That  writer  saya — 
The  capital  city  of  India  is  PaJibothra,  in  the 
confines  of  the  Prasii,  near  the  confiuenoe  of  the 
two  great  rivers  Eraunoboas  and  Ganges.  Eran- 
noboas  is  reckoned  the  third  river  throu^out  all 
India,  and  is  inferior  to  none  but  the  Indus  and 
the  Ganges,  into  the  last  of  which  it  dischargee 
its  waters.  Megasthenes  assures  us  that  the 
length  of  this  city  is  80  stadia,  the  breadth  15 ; 
that  it  is  surrounded  with  a  ditch,  which  takes  up 
6  acres  of  ground,  and  is  80  cubite  deep;  that 
the  walls  are  adorned  with  570  towers  and  64 
gates.  Diodorus  attributes  the  foundation  of  the 
city  to  Herakles,  by  whom  they  mean  Bala-Rama, 
the  brother  of  Krishna,  but  this  early  origin  is 
not  countenanced  by  the  native  authorities. 
According  to  the  Yayu-Purana,  the  city  of 
Kusumapura  or  Pataliputra  was  founded  by 
raja  Udayasrwa,  the  grandson  of  Ajatasatru,  who 
was  the  well-known  contemporary  of  Buddha; 
but  the  *  Mahawanso '  makes  Udaya  the  son  of 
Ajatasatru.  According  to  the  Buddhist  acooonts, 
when  Buddha  crossed  the  Ganges  on  his  last 
journey  from  Rajagriha  to  Yaisali,  the  two 
ministers  of  Ajatasatru,  king  of  Magadha,  were 
engaged  in  building  a  fort  at  the  villa^  of  Patali 
as  a  check  upon  the  Wajji,  or  people  of  YrijL 
Buddha  then  predicted  that  it  would  become  n 
great  city.  From  tJiese  cononrrihg  authorities 
General  Cunningham  concludes  that  the  building 
of  the  dty  of  Pataliputra  was  actually  begun  in 
the  reign  of  Ajatasatru,  but  was  not  finished  until 
the  reign  of  his  son  or  grandson  Udaya,  about 
B.C.  450.  Prior  to  Hiwen  Thsang'k  visit,  Patali- 
putra had  been  deserted  for  Bajagriha  or  Behar ; 
and  anotho*  Chinese  missionary,  who  wrote  in 
A.D.  640,  states  that  Pataliputra  was  a  mass  of 
ruins  when  he  had  seen  it.  Dowson  eaya  it  is 
the  modem  Patna. — Dowson,    See  Patna. 

PATALPUBl  is  a  remarkable  place,  most 
probably  onoe  above  ground,  but  on  which  two 
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omted  riTen  have  deposited  their  mlt  and  formed 
A  8oiL    A  cave  leads  to  a  spadoua  square  temple, 
about  seven  feet  high,  the  roof  of  which  is  sup- 
ported by  thick  walk  and  ranges  of  pillars.     In 
iti  middle  is  a  large  lingam  of  Siya,  over  which 
mter  is  poured  by  the  pilgrims.    Surrounding 
thig  presiding  deity  are  other  gods  and  goddesses 
of  the  Hindu  pantheon*    Towards  the  left  is  seen 
a  dead  forked  tree,   which  with    its  withered 
tmnk  has  stood  there  for  several  hundred  years. 
General  Cunningham's  Archseological  Report  states 
that,  according  to  Hiwen  Thsang,  Allahabad  was 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  but 
to  the  west  of  a  large  sandy  plain.    In  the  midst 
of  the  city  there  was  a  Branmanical  temple,  to 
which  the  presentation  of  a  single  piece  of  money 
procured  as  much  merit  as  that  of  one  thousand 
pieces  elsewhere.     Before  the  principal  room  of 
the  temple  there  was  a  large  tree  with  wide- 
spreading  branches,  which  was  said  to  be  the 
dwelling  of  an  anthropophagous  demon.      The 
tree  was    surrounded  with    human   bones,  the 
ranains  d  pilgrims  who  had  sacrificed  tiieir  lives 
before  the  temple, — a  custom  which  had  been 
observed  from  time  immemorial.      This  tree  is 
now  situated  underground  at  one  side  of  a  pillared 
court,   which  would  appear  to  have  been  open 
formerly,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  remains 
of  the  temple  described  by  Hiwen  Thsang.  Origin- 
ally both  tree  and  temple  must  have  been  on  the 
natural  ground-level,  but  from  the  constant  ac- 
cumulation of  rubbish  they  have  been  gradually 
earthed  up,  until  the  whole  of  the  lower  portion 
of  the  temple  has  disappeared  under  ground.   The 
npper  portion  has  long  ago  been  removed,  and 
the  only  access  to  the  Akshay  Bat  now  available 
is  by  a  flight  of  steps  which  leads  down  to  a 
Kjuare  pillared  courtyard. — TV.  of  Hind,  i.  p.  313. 
PATAMAR,  a  vessel  employed  in  the  coasting 
trade  of   Bombay  to  Ceylon.      Patamar  vessels 
may  be  considered  the  best  in  India,  as  they  sail 
rcxnarkably  well,  and  stow  a  good  cargo  of  mer- 
chandise.   They  are  grab-built,  that  is,  with  a  prow 
stem,  which  is  the  same  length  as  the  keel ;  and 
the  dimensions  of  the  large  class  are  76  feet  6 
fnehea  in  length,  21  feet  6  inches  in  breadth,  11 
feet  9  incfaea  in  depth,  and  about  200  tons  burden. 
They  are  planked  with  teak,  upoh  jungle- wood 
frames,   and  are  really  very  handsome  vessels, 
hetn^  put  together  in  the  European  manner,  with 
i!ails,  bolts,  etc. ;  and  their  bottoms  are  sheathed 
with  inch-board,  and  a  layer  of  chunam  mixed 
vith  cocoenut  dl  and  a  portion  of  dammer  (country 
rrjein).     This  is  a  very  durable  substance,  and  a 
creat  preeervative  to  the  plaiik  against  worms. 
Some  of  the  smaller  class  of  these  vessels,  of 
almiit  60  tons  burden,  are  sewed  together  with 
?nir,  as  Other  native  boats  are.    The  small  class 
has  one,  and  the  large  class  two  masts,  with  the 
k&een  sail,  the  foremast  raking  forward  for  the 
puipoae  of  keq>ing  the   ponderous   yard  clear 
when  it  is  raised  or  lowered.    The  yard  is  slung 
\%  one-^ird  of  its  length ;  the  tack  of  the  sail  is 
hron^t  to  the  stem-head,  through  a  fixed  block, 
iicd  the  alieet  hauled  aft  at  the  side,  as  usual. 
Ibe  halyard  is  a  pendent  and  treble  block,  from 
the   mttthead  aft  to  midships,  thus  actin|f  as  a 
baekslay  for  the  mast's  security,  together  with 
about  two  pairs  of  shrouds.    These  vessels  gen- 
erally export  salt  from  Bombay  to  the  coast, 
ai^     take    bkck    coir,    rice,    cocoanuts,    copra, 


oil,  timber,  sandal-wood,  pepper,  and  various 
articles,  the  production  of  the  coast  They  are 
navigated  with  much  skill  by  men  of  the  Moplah 
sect  and  othei*  Muhammadans,  and  have  a  crew 
of  ten  or  twelve  men,  and  a  tindal,  who  are  good 
pilots  and  navigators  off  the  coast  from  Bombay 
to  Gape  Comorin ;  generally  speaking,  honest  and 
trustworthy. 

PATANI,  a  Malaya-Siamese  province.  The 
Orang-|Mitanl  are  supposed  by  Captain  Osbom 
to  be  identical  with  the  Orang  Laut,  or  men  of 
the  sea.  They  hunt  in  small  groups  east  and 
west  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  Under  fifty 
different  names  they  are  known  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Siam,  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  the  Moluccas, 
and  in  all  cases  bear  a  bad  reputation.  With  the 
Sarkab  or  fish-spear  and  the  Parang  or  chopper 
as  their  only  implements,  they  eke  out  a  miserable 
subsistence  from  the  rivers  and  forests ;  rice  is  a 
luxury.  Tobacco  they  procure  by  the  barter  of 
fish,  and  a  few  marketables  collected  from  the 
forests  and  coral  reefs.  Their  personal  appear- 
ance is  Unprepossessing,  and  their  deportment 
lazy  and  slovenly,  united  to  much  filthiness  of 
person. — Oshorn's  Qaeddh,  p.  264. 

PATANJALA,  Sanse.,  from  the  sage  Patan- 
jali;  which  word  is  made  up  of  Pat,  to  throw 
down,  and  Anjali,  joined  hands.  This  conjunc- 
tion teaches  us  that  people  went  before  him  for 
instruction  With  joined  hands. 

PATANJALA.  Sansk.  A  philosophy  of  the 
Hindus.  In  it  are  five  afflictions,  viz.  Avidya, 
Asnuta,  Abhinivesa,  and  Dwesba. 

PATANJALI.  There  were  two  celebrated 
andent  Hindu  authors  of  this  name.  One  was 
the  founder  of  the  Yoga  philosophy,  the  other 
the  great  critic  of  Panini  and  Katayayana,  styling 
his  book  the  Great  Commentary,  Maha-bhashya. 
It  is  a  commentary  on  the  Vartikka,  or  critical 
remarks  of  Katayayana  on  Panini.  His  mother's 
name  was  Gonika.  He  was  bom  at  Gonarda 
(hence  his  other  names,  Gonika  putra  and 
Gonardhya),  in  the  east  of  India,  but  he  resided 
for  a  time  in  Kashmir.  He  wrote  between  B.a 
140  and  120.  There  is  no  grammatical  author 
who  can  be  held  superior  to  him.  Mr.  Growse 
(p.  57)  mentions  that  he  was  a  native  of  Gonda 
in  Ottdh,  lived  about  B.C.  150;  and  adds  that 
Patanjali  mentions  the  local  worship  of  Krishna 
and  mlarama  at  Mathura,  and  Quotes  from  poems 
descriptive  of  their  lives.  (This  may  be  the 
Patanjali  noticed  by  Ward  (iv.  9)  as  the  son  of 
Angira  and  Sati,  born  in  Havrita  Varsha,  where 
his  parents  resided,  and  he  Was  known  also  as 
Pingala-charya  and  Pingala-naga.)  The  other 
Patanjali  is  the  author  of  the  Yoga  system  of 
philosophy,  which  forms  one  of  the  great  schools 
of  tlindu  metaphysical  doctrine,  and  is  distinct 
from  the  Vedanta,  the  Nyaya,  the  Mimansa,  and 
many  others  of  equally  marked  but  indiffersnt 
character.  It  is  a  theistic  philosophy.  He  was 
the  founder  of  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  Hindu 
asceticism ;  and  his  doctrine,  if  it  did  not  precede 
Buddhism,  must  have  closely  followed. 

PATAR.  HniD.  A  dancing  girl  attached  to  a 
Hindu  temple ;  also  a  Murli,  or  woman  devoted 
to  the  gods. 

PATAR,  also  Pathar.  HtND.  Mountains.  Gen- 
tral  India  is  a  table-land  of  unequal  surface  from 
1500  to  2500  feet  above  the  sea,  bounded  by  the 
Aravalli  mountains  on  the  west,  and  those  of  the 
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Yindbya  on  the  south,  supported  on  the  east 
by  a  lower  range  in  Bandelkhand,  and  sloping 
gradually  on  the  north-east  into  the  basin  of  the 
Ganges.  It  is  a  diversified  but  fertile  tract.  The 
Patar,  or  plateau  of  Central  India,  is  distinct  from 
the  Yindhya  to  the  south  and  the  Aravalli  to  the 
west,  and  its  underlying  rock  is  trap.  The  whole 
of  the  plateau  of  Central  India  was  once  under  the 
priocesof  Chitore,  but  the  sack  of  tbisfamed  fortress 
by  Ala-ud-Din,  and  the  enormous  slaughter  of  the 
Gehlotes,  had  so  weakened  their  authority,  that 
the  aboriginal  Meenaa  re-possessed  themselves  of 
all  their  native  hills,  or  leagued  with  the  subor- 
dinate vassiUs  of  Chitore. — TodCs  Raj.  ii.  p.  457. 

PATARI,  a  wandering  tribe  of  people  who 
speak  the  Telugu  language,  some  of  whom  have 
travelled  into  the  Mahratta  coimtiy,  pursuing  their 
avocation  of  manufacturers  of  hand-mills,  from 
which  they  are  also  named  Chakki  Kame-walay 
by  Mubammadans,  and  are  seemingly  identical 
with  the  Takinkar.  They  have  a  deity  whom  they 
term  Satwai,  whose  emblem  is  suspended  around 
their  necks,  and  resembles  the  forms  worshipped 
as  Hanumantu.  They  dwell  within  the  walls,  in 
huts  made  of  a  fine  grass.  They  marry  at  all 
ages;  they  do  not  eat  the  cow  or  bullock,  and 
they  bury  all  their  dead. 

PATEL,  amongst  the  Mahrattas,  the  headman 
of  a  village,  from  Pati,  head  of  the  community. 
Opinions  are  various  as  to  the  origin  and  attributes 
of  the  Patel,  the  most  important  personage  in 
village  sway.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  both 
office  and  title  are  of  ancient  growth.  The  office 
of  Patel  of  Mcwar  was  originally  elective ;  he  was 
*  primus  inter  pares,'  the  constituted  attorney  or 
representative  of  the  commune,  and,  as  the  medium 
between  the  cultivator  and  the  government,  en- 
joyed benefits  from  both.  Besides  his  bapota, 
and  the  seerana,  or  one-fortieth  of  all  produce 
from  the  ryot,  he  had  a  remission  of  a  third  or 
fourth  of  the  rent  from  such  extra  lands  as  he 
might  cultivate  in  addition  to  his  patrimony. 
The  Patel  of  the  Dekhan,  and  of  the  west  and  centre 
of  Hindustan,  is  the  Mandel  of  Bengal,  and  the 
Makaddam  of  other  districts,  especially  where 
there  are,  or  have  been,  hereditary  village  land- 
holders. 

PATELLA,  a  large  clumsy  boat  on  the  Ganges, 
in  use  for  baggage,  cattle,  etc. 

PATELLID  JliS,  the  limpet  family  of  molluscs. 

PATERA,  a  small  boat-shaped  cup,  in  use  in 
the  religious  rites  of  the  Hindus.  It  is  called 
also  an  Argha,  also  Argha  patera,  and  also  Jhula. 
The  Patera  or  Jhulaof  the  Jogi  ascetic  is  a  hollow 
gourd  ;  that  of  the  Hindu  deity  Hari,  the  god  of 
war,  is  the  human  cranium ;  the  Jhula  or  b^^ng 
scallop  of  the  Muhammadan  fakir  is  a  gourd  or  a 
double  cocoanut  Fakir  ke  jhul^  m^n  tiikra  kon 
dala? — ^Who  threw  the  piece  into  the  fakir^s  scal- 
lop 7 — indicates  a  child  of  unknown  parentage. 

PAT'HA.  Hind.  Fibre  of  the  Chamsrops 
Ritchiana,  of  which  mats,  etc.,  are  made. 

PATHAN,  a  name  applied  in  a  loose  manner 
to  all  the  tribes  bordering  on  the  common  frontiers 
of  India,  Afghanistan,  Persia,  and  Balkh.  The 
people  are  now  found  in  all  parts  of  British  India, 
mixed  with  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants.  Thegreatest 
colony  is  that  founded  chiefly  by  the  Ynsufzai  at 
no  very  remote  period.  They  have  been  known 
to  the  British  as  Afghan,  Pathan,  and  RohiUa. 
The  source  of  the  name  is  doubtful.    Pihtan  or 


Pathan,  given  as  one  source  of  the  term,  is  said 
to  have  been  a  titular  designation  bestowed  by 
Mahomed  on  an  Afghan  of  the  name  of  Kais  or 
Kesh,  who  visited  Mahomed  at  Medina.      It  ia 
also  claimed  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic 
Fathan  (a  conqueror),  or  a  derivation  from  the 
Sanskrit  Paithna,  to  penetrate  (into  the  hostile 
ranks).      It  is  an  honourable  term   in  Arabia, 
where  Khurasani  (a  native  of  Khorasan)  leads 
men  to  suspect  a  Persian.    The  Earani,  Ashta- 
rani,  Mashwani,  and  Wardak  of  the  North- West 
Frontier  call  themselves  Pathans,  but  they  arc 
deemed  of  different  origin  from  the  Afghan.    Tlie 
Karani  includes   the  Orakzai,  Mangal,  Khatak, 
Afridi,  and  Khugiani  tribes,  and  the  Waziri  an> 
sometimes  included  among  these.    The  Wardak 
are  in  the  valleys  of  the  Sokhta  and  Ghazni  rivers. 
They  are  quiet  and  hospitable,  and  their  country 
is  well  cultivated.    The  Afghans  call  themselves 
*•  Ban  i  Israel,*  or  children  of  Israel,  but  consider 
the  name  of  'Yahudi,*  or  Jew,  as  opprobrious. 
They  affirm  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  removed  them  to 
Bamian  (the  present  Kabul),  and  that  they  were 
called  Afghans,  after  thdr  leader  Afghana,  who 
was  a  son  of  the  uncle  of  Asof  (Solomon*8  vizir), 
who  was  the  son  of  Berkin.    This  person's  pedi- 
gree is  derived  from  a  collateral  branch,  his  own 
father  being  unknown,  which  is  not  at  all  uncom- 
mon in  the  east      They  say  that  they  lived  as 
Jews  till  Kalid  (who  obtained  the  title  of  khalif ), 
in  the  1st  century  of  the  Muhammadan  era,  callcKi 
on  them  to  take  part  in  the  war  against  the 
infidels.     For  these  services  the  khalif  gave  tbeir 
commander,  Eysee,  the  title  of  Abd-ur-Raahid, 
which  means  the  son  of  the  mighty,  and  appointed 
him  *Butan'  (an  Arabic  wonl),  or  head  of  his 
tribe  (answering  to  a  clan  in  Scotland).     It  is 
supposed  to  be  from  this  title  that  the  Afghans 
were  called,  in  India,  Patau.    After  the  campaign 
under    Kalid,  the    Afghans    returned   to    their 
native  country,  and  were  governed  by  a  royal 
race,  descended  from  Kyani  or  Cyrus,  till   the 
11th  century,   when    they  were  conquered    by 
Mahmud,  who  established  his  power  in  Ghazni, 
conquered  part  of  India,  and  founded  the  Afghan 
kingdom,  which  continued  till  Baber,  a  descendant 
of  Tamerhine,  founded  the  Mongol  empire.    Such 
is  their  belief. 

Afghans  have  never  migrated  in  large  bodies, 
but  have  accompanied  the  Muhammadan  rulers  of 
India,  all  of  whom  have  entered  from  Afghanistan, 
and  brought  bodies  of  the  Pathan  with  them. 
Some  of  these  have  settled  in  many  places 
throughout  Northern  India,  and  in  some  parts  of 
the  south,  some  of  them  in  villages,  where  they 
own  and  cultivate  the  soil.  They  have  been  in 
considerable  numbers  in  the  native  armr  of  British 
India,  particularly  in  the  corps  of  irregular  cavalry, 
and  in  Northern  India,  in  the  civil  service  of 
Government.  A  few  Pathan  settlements  are  found 
in  the  Panjab  and  about  Dehli.  They  are  numer- 
ous in  the  Upper  Doab  and  Rohilkhand,  and,  all 
over  India,  Pathan  principalities,  jaghirs,  and 
families  were  met  with  till  the  beginmng  of  the 
19th  century. 

They  came  in  without  their  women,  and  have 
intermarried  with  other  Mubammadans,  and  with 
Hindus.  Tod  relates  (Rajasthan,  il  pp.  22, 
23)  that  in  S.  1572  (a.d.  151G)  a  desultory  band 
of  Pathans  made  an  incursion  during  the  fair  of 
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the  Tijy  held  at  the  town  of  Peepar,  and  carried 
o£F  140  of  the  maidens  of  Maroo.  Between  a.i>. 
1157  and  1526,  20  Pathan  kings  roled  in  Hin- 
dnstao.  The  ayerage  duration  of  their  rule  was 
9i  yem.  The  only  Pathan  dynasty  now  in  British 
India  is  that  of  the  Begom  of  Bhopal. 

Whererer  Pathan  dynasties  ruled  in  India, 
their  architectural  remains  are  of  a  magnificent 
character.  At  Dehli,  A^^ra,  Mandu,  and  Burhan- 
por,  ruins  of  palaces,  mosques,  and  mausolemns 
attest  the  magnificence  of  their  founders,  and 
their  noUe,  scientifically  constructed  fortifications 
attest  their  skilL  Of  the  early  Pathans  of  the 
Ghori  and  Khilji  dynasties,  from  a.d.  1193  to  1821, 
there  may  be  noticed  the  Kutub  Minar,  of  majestic 
beaaty,  erected  A.D.  1200,  and  the  stem  grandeur 
of  Taghabqabad,  A.D.  1821.  The  style  is  different 
of  the  later  Pathan  of  the  Tagbalaq  and  Saida 
dynastiea,  A.D.  1821  to  1451,  from  the  Afghan  of 
the  Lodi  dynasty,  a.d.  1451  to  1526.  The  usual^ 
form  of  a  Pathan  tomb  was  an  octagonal  apart-* 
ment  snrmoonted  by  a  dome,  the  apartments  sur- 
fonnded  by  an  arched  yerandah,  the  arches  rising 
from  square  columns. 

Pathans  to  the  west  of  the  Indus,  as  well  as  a 
few  to  the  east  of  it,  in  the  north  of  the  Hazara 
district,  and  west  of  that  of  Kawal  Pindi,  speak 
Poahtu.  The  Pathan  are  the  only  people  of 
Central  Asia  who  in  comparatirely  recent  times 
have  come  to  reside  to  any  considerable  extent  in 
India.  The  Pathan  tribes  had  advanced  into  the 
north-east  comer  of  Afghanistan  within  com- 
paratively recent  historical  times,  for  the  lower 
Tslleys  of  the  Kabul  country  were  once  occupied 
by  Hindu  races,  and  the  peaks  of  the  Safed  Koh, 
between  Jalalabad  and  Kabul,  bear  such  Hindu 
names  as  Sita,  Ram,  etc.  The  term  Afghan  is 
hardly  known  to  the  people  whom  Europeans  so 
designate,  for  the  tribes  have  not  as  yet  coalesced 
into  a  nation. 

PAT^HAR.  Hind.  Any  stone,  a  monument, 
a  tombetone,  a  pallia.  Pat  har  ka  phul,  a  lichen. 
Haiza-ka  pattar,  Kaianchoe  varians.  Mit  pattar, 
Machilas  odoratissimus.  Til  pattar,  Acer  creticum 
and  A.  caltratum.  Colonel  Tod  says  he  was 
partacularly  struck  with  the  monument  of  a 
Charan  bard,  to  whose  memory  they  had  set  up 
a  pallia  or  tombstone,  on  which  was  his  effigy,  his 
lance  at  rest,  and  shield  extended,  who  most 
likely  fell  defending  his  tanda.  The  tract  had 
been  grievonsly  oppressed  by  the  banditti  who 
dwelt  amidst  the  ravines  of  the  Bunas,  on  the 
western  declivity  of  the  plateau.  'Who  durst,* 
said  his  guide,  '  have  passed  the  Paf  har  eighteen 
months  ago?  the  Meenas  would  havekill^  you 
for  the  c^es  you  had  about  you ;  now  you  may 
carry  gold.  These  green  fields  would  have  been 
shared,  perhaps  reaped  altogether,  by  them ;  but 
now,  though  there  is  no  superfluity,  there  is 
fAAj  for  the  teeth,  and  we  can  put  our  turban 
under  our  heads  at  night  without  the  fear  of 
nussing  it  in  the  morning.'  At  one  of  the  cairns 
in  the  midst  of  the  wo^,  his  people  all  paused 
for  a  second;  it  was  raised  over  the  brother  of 
the  Bhatti  thakur,  and  each,  as  he  passed, 
added  a  stone  to  this  monumental  heap. — Tod^ 
n.  p.  659. 

PA-THA-YOU-SHA.  Bukm.  A  bast  of 
Arakan,  from  a  species  dl  Musa ;  strips  7  feet  in 
length ;  fine  in  texture,  light  coloured ;  formed  of 
several  eaafly  diif osible  kyers,  the  outer  layers 


rather  dense  and  compact,  and  the  inner  cancellar. 
— RoyU. 

PATHI.  BuRM.  The  term  by  which,  in  Burma, 
native-born  Muhammadans  are  known. 

PATHI,  Hind.,  of  Shahpur,  a  weight  of  wool, 
equals  the  shearing  of  one  fleece  of  a  sheep. 

PATHRAINI.  Hind.  An  iron  graver  used  in 
Multan  for  tracing  patterns  for  gold  inlaying  work, 
seemiugly  a  corruption  of  pattern. 

PATI.  Hind.  A  township;  in  the  N.W. 
Himalaya,  a  subdivision  of  a  district. 

PATIALA.  a  native  state  in  the  Panjab.  It 
belongs  to  the  group  known  as  the  Cis-Sutlej 
States,  and  ia  situated  between  lat.  29''  28'  15"  and 
80°  64'  N.,  and  long.  74°  40'  80"  and  76°  69'  15" 
E.  Its  area,  5412  square  miles ;  estimated  popula- 
tion (1875),  1,586,000 ;  supposed  gross  revenue, 
£457,289.  The  ruling  families  of  Patiala,  of  Jind 
(Jheend),  and  of  Nabha,  are  called  *  the  Phulkian 
houses,'  because  they  are  descended  from  Phul,  a 
Chaudhari,  or  agricultural  notable,  who  in  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century  founded  a  village  in 
the  Nabha  territory  called  after  his  name.  The 
chiefs  of  Jind  and  Nabha  are  descended  from 
Tiloka,  the  eldest  son  of  Phul ;  the  Maharaja  of 
Patiala  is  descended  from  Rama,  the  second  son, 
and  is  a  Sikh  of  the  Sidhu  Jat  tribe.  The  Patiala 
maharaja  aided  the  British  with  supplies  in  the 
revolt  of  1857,  when  before  Dehli.  He  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Viceroy's  CouncO,  andproposed 
a  bill  prohibiting  the  killing  of  cows.  His  widow 
and  her  daughters  were  Christians. — AitcJieseri's 
Treaties;  Imp.  Gaz, 

PATINA,  in  Ceylon,  grass  land,  for  the  most 
part  rock,  barely  covered  with  a  superstratum  of 
soil,  but  producmg  long  grass,  and  here  and  there 
a  stunted  and  thorny  bush  or  tree.  Like  the 
prairies  of  America,  the  patinas  are  burned  off 
every  year.  Grass-covered  openings  or  meadows 
amount  to  millions  of  acres  in  Ceylon,  about  the 
middle  of  the  hills,  on  which,  except  the  Careya 
arborea  and  Emblica  officinalis,  trees  do  not 
grow.  In  the  lower  ranges  they  are  covered 
with  tall  lemon  grass,  Andropogon  schoenanthus. 
CofFee,  by  the  use  of  manures,  was  unsuccessfully 
tried  on  them. — Simmonds'  Diet. 

PATING,  Hind.,  of  Tibet,  dried  apricots 
brought  from  Balti. 

PATISCHOROEEIS  of  Strabo,  the  Patiskhari 
of  the  cuneiform  inscription,  are  the  Bakhtiari  of 
Luristan. 

PATEL^.  Hind.  A  girdle,  a  scarf,  a  labourer's 
turban,  a  sash.  Zarri-Patka,  a  gold  sash  bestowed 
as  an  honour  or  decoration  by  sovereigns;  the 
national  standard  of  the  Mahrattas. 

PAT-KOI,  a  pass  leading  to  Bamo  and  China. 
It  was  the  route  followed  by  the  Burmans  in  their 
invasions  of  Assam,  and  is  the  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  Singpho  tribes  on  the 
north  and  south  of  the  Patkoi  mountains. 

PATNA.  Hind.  Patnam,  Tam.;  Patnama,  Tel., 
Sansk.  Any  town  or  capital ;  a  name  of  Sering- 
apatam,  also  of  Madras,  subjoined  to  many  dis- 
tinctive names  of  towns,  as  Seringapat^m, 
Masulmatam,  Chinapatam  (Madras). 

PATNA,  a  city  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges 
in  Bengal,  in  kt.  25°  87'  15"  N.,  and  long.  85°  12' 
81"  E.,  with  a  population  of  158,900  souls.  It 
gives  its  name  to  a  revenue  district,  and  to  a 
revenue  commissionership,  the  latter  of  28,726 
square  miles,  and  a  population  in  1872  of  18,122,748 
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peraona.  Patna  haa  been  identified  with  PataU- 
putra  of  the  ancient  Hindua,  the  Palibothra  men- 
tioned hj  the  Greek  historian  Megasthenes,  who 
came  aa  ambaasador  from  Seleucua  Nicator  to  the 
oonrt  of  Sandracottus  or  Ohandragnpta  at  Patali- 
pntra,  about  the  year  300  B.C.;  and  the  river 
ISrranoboaa  of  Greek  writers  ia  the  Hiranya  baha 
or  gold-bearing  stream  of  the  Hindus,  the  Sone 
mer  of  the  present  day.  It  was  also  anciently 
known  aa  Kusumapura,  also  Pushpapora. 

Strabo  and  Pliny  agree  with  Arrian  in  calling 
the  people  of  Palibothra  by  the  name  of  Praaii, 
which  modern  writeia  have  unanimoualj  referred 
to  the  Sanakrit  Prachya  or  <  eastern/  But  it  haa 
seemed  to  General  GuDningfaam  that  Prasii  is  only 
the  Greek  form  of  Palasiya  or  Parasiya,  a  *  man  of 
Palasa  or  Parasa/  which  is  an  actual  and  well- 
known  name  of  Magadha,  of  which  Palibothra 
was  the  capital.  It  obtained  this  name  from  the 
Palasa,  or  Butea  frondoaa,  which  still  grows  as 
luxuriantly  iu  the  province  as  in  the  time  of 
Hiwen  Thsang.  The  common  form  of  the  name  is 
Paras«  or,  when  quickly  pronounced,  Pras,  which 
he  takes  to  be  the  true  ordinal  of  the  Greek 
Prasii.  This  derivation  ia  supported  by  the 
spelling  of  the  name  given  by  Cfiutius,  who  calls 
the  people  Pharrasii,  which  ia  an  almost  exact 
transcript  of  the  Indian  name  Parasiya.  The 
Praxiakos  of  JSlian  is  only  the  derivative  from 
Parasar.  The  city  extends  for  nearly  9  miles 
along  the  Ganges,  from  the  suburb  of  Bankipore 
on  we  west,  to  Jafar  Ehan^s  garden  on  the  east. 
Patna  has  a  Sikh  colony.  There  is  a  hufj^e  incom- 
plete domed  granary,  built  in  1784-1786,  which 
was  utilized  m  the  Bengal  famine  of  1873.  In 
1851,  Maharaja  Jung  Bahadur  rode  up  its  winding 
staircase.  In  1876-77,  the  imports  and  exports  of 
Patna  town  (excluding  Government  monopoly  of 
opiiun,  and  probably  omitting  a  good  deal  besides) 
were  registered  to  a  value  of  7^  millions  sterling. 
The  importa  alone  amounted  to  more  than  4 
millions.  On  $th  Oct  1763,  a  number  of  the  British 
were  massacred  here  by  order  of  Mir  Kaqim.  He 
wrote  to  the  English  authorities, '  If  you  are  resolved 
to  proceed  in  this  business,  know  for  a  certainty  that 
I  will  cut  off  the  heads  of  Mr.  £llis  and  the  rest  of 
your  chiefs,  and  send  them  to  you.'  This  threat 
he  carried  out  with  the  help  of  Samru*  a  Swiss 
(Walter  Beinhardt),  on  the  evemng  of  the  6th 
October.  Mr.  Ellis  and  others,  according  to  a 
contemporary  letter,  were  decoyed  one  ny  one 
out  of  the  room  where  they  were  drinking  tea,  at 
seven  o^clo<^,  and  instantly  cut  dowa  About  60 
British  were  thus  murdered,  their  bodies  being 
thrown  into  a  well  in  the  compound  of  the  house 
in  which  they  were  confined  It  is  aaid  that 
200  British  were  killed  at  this  time  throughout 
Bengal— 2l«.  Res.  v.  p.  280,  ix.  p.  46,  xiv.  p.  393. 

PATNI.  HiMD.  A  Hindu  wife,  the  wife  first 
married. 

PATOMKAR,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  a  tenant- 
farmer. 

PATONWA.  Uriya.  A  species  of  Gardenia? 
of  Ganiam  and  Gumsur ;  extreme  height  20  feet. 
Used  cnjefly  for  firewood,  beinff  tolerably  common. 
The  fruit  thrown  into  a  pond  of  water  kiUa  the 
fiah  in  it,  and  it  is  used  for  that  purpose  by  the 
KeyoiM)  or  fishermen.  This  uu>de  of  catching  fiah 
is  designated  Macho  nohneebaro.  Qlie  fruit  ia 
said  to  be  poiaonous,  but  the  aeeda  are  naed 
mediein^  &r  fever.— Copt  Ma^domld, 


PATSHALA. 

PATOO  or  Asta  ia  a  bast  from  Birbhum.  It 
ia  like  the  Patwa  beat  of  Bhagolpur. — RoyU. 

PATRA.  Hind.  The  Kataya  or  wire-drawers' 
work -bench. 

PATRA.  Tam.  Any  leaf  used  for  writing  on, 
the  birch  bark  or  palm  uond ;  also  a  sheet  of  paper 
or  metal  on  which  grants  are  enmived.  See  Patera. 

PATRA.  Hind.  Tha-beit,  Bubm.  Gautama's 
alms-bowl ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  sent  bv  king 
Asoka  to  Ceylon,  and  is  shown  in  the  Malagawa 
vihara  at  Kandy.  Fa  Hian  saw  one  at  Peshawur. 
It  is  the  Holy  Grail  of  Buddhism. 

PAT-RAJ,  a  Pujari  amongst  the  Mahrattas. 

PATRANG.  Hind.  Aailkdresa;  JBchmanthera 
goasypina. 

PAtRI.  Hind.  A  neck-chain  of  aUk,  carrving 
amulets.    A  hone ;  also  a  little  iron  wedge  or  plate. 

PATSHAING.  BuBiL  A  drum-harmonicuro, 
a  musical  instrument  used  in  Burma.  It  consists 
of  a  circular  tub-like  frame  about  30  inches  high, 
^d  4  feet  6  inches  in  diameter.  This  frame  ia 
formed  of  sepan^te  wooden  staves  fancifully  carved, 
and  fittii^  by  tenon  into  a  hook. — Ytde, 

PATSHALA,  a  village  school  of  Bengal.  The 
discipline  in  the  Patshalas  is  very  crueL  The 
Calcutta  Review  mentions  that  a  boy  is  made  to 
bend  forward  with  his  face  towards  the  ground ; 
a  heavy  brick  is  then  placed  on  his  back,  and 
another  on  his  neck ;  and  should  he  let  either  of 
them  fall,  within  the  prescribed  period,  he  ia 
punished  with  the  cane.  A  boy  ia  condemned  to 
stand  on  one  foot ;  and  should  he  shake  or  quiver 
or  let  down  the  uplifted  leg  before  the  time,  he 
is  severely  punished.  A  boy  is  made  to  sit  on 
the  floor  in  an  exceedingly  constrained  position, 
with  one  leg  turned  up  behind  his  neck.  He  ia 
made  to  sit  with  his  feet  resting  on  two  bricks, 
and  hia  head  bent  down  between  both  legs,  with 
his  handa  twisted  round  each  leg  so  as  painfully 
to  catch  the  ears.  A  boy  is  made  to  hang  for  a 
few  minutea,  with  hia  head  downwards,  fnun  the 
branch  of  a  neighbouring  tree*  A  boy's  hands 
and  feet  are  bound  with  cords ;  to  these  membera 
so  bound  a  rope  is  fastened,  and  the  boy  is  theu 
hoisted  up  bv  means  of  a  pulley  attached  to  the 
beams  or  rafters  of  the  school.  The  fingers  of 
both  hands  are  inaerted  acroaa  each  other,  with  iv 
atick  between  and  two  aticks  without,  drawn  close 
together  and  tied.  A  boy  is  made  to  measure 
so  many  cubits  on  the  ground,  by  marking  it  along 
with  the  tip  of  his  nose.  A  boy  is  co^istrainecl 
to  pull  his  own  ears,  aod  if  he  fail  to  extend  thena 
sumcientlv  he  is  visited  with  a  severer  chastise- 
ment. The  boy  who  fixst  comes  to  school  in  the 
morning  receives  one  stroke  of  the  cane  on  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  the  next  receives  two  strokes  ; 
and  so  each  in  succession,  aa  he  anrivea,  receivea 
a  number  of  strokes  equal  to  the  number  of  boya 
that  preceded  him,  the  first  being  the  privileged 
adminJRtrator  of  them  alL  Four  boys  are  made  to 
seize  another,  two  holding  the  arms  and  two  the 
feet ;  they  then  alternately  awing  him  and  throw 
him  viol^^  to  the  ground.  Two  boys,  whea 
both  have  gi^en  offence,  are  made  to  kno^  theijr 
heads  several  times  against  each  other.  AgaiSt 
two  boya  are  made  to  seize  another  by  the  eaia, 
and  with  these  organs  well  outstretdied  he  is 
made  to  run  along  for  the  amnsement  of  the 
bvstanders ;  which  latter  clause  reminds  ua  ol  tine 
old  Roman  noet'a  line — '  Onme  tuHt  puactum  qui 
miacuit  ntile  dulcl'     Nettles  dipped  in  water 
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tre  applied  to  the  bodj,  which  becomes  irritated 
and  swollen ;  the  pain  is  excruciating,  and  often 
lasts  a  whole  day  ;  but  howeyer  ereat  the  itching 
and  the  pain,  the  sufferer  is  not  showed  to  rub  or 
toach  the  skin  for  relief,  under  the  dread  of  a 
flagellation  in  addition.  This  seems  bad  enough  ; 
bat  here  is  something  worse :  The  boy  is  tied  up 
in  a  sack  along  with  some  nettles,  or  a  cat  or 
some  other  noisome  creature,  and  then  rolled 
along  the  ground. 

PATSO  or  Patsao,  of  particoloured  silk,  is 
woin  by  the  Burma  court  and  the  wealthy 
Bomoans  of  the  capital*  In  Akyab  it  is  worn 
there  by  the  Mug  raoe.  The  Patso  of  Burma, 
howerer,  is  the  cloth  worn  by  all  classes.  A 
piece  costs  up  to  24  rupees. 

PATTA,  also  Pat  or  Pattr.  Hind.  Any 
leaf.  A  lease  of  land,  a  deed  of  lease,  a  title 
or  appointment  to  office}  a  belt  as  an  office 
badge. 

PATTADAKI,  a  lease  of  land.  In  India,  under 
British  rule,  are  three  land  tenures,  one  known  as 
the  Zamindari,  or  permane|it  settlement,  made  in 
1793  by  Lord  Comwallis,  of  Bengal  proper,  and 
dnce  then  extended  to  Behar  and  Orissa.  In  this 
the  lands  are  divided  amongst  landlords,  who  pay 
a  quit-rent  to  Gk>Yernment,  whioh  in  Bengal  nais 
been  definitely  settled.  Something  similar  has 
been  propooed  for  Oudh,  as  the  TalukdarL  (2) 
The  Ryotwavi  tenure  in  Madras,  favoured  by  Sir 
Thomas  Munro,  under  whloh  the  cultivators  are  the 
co-owners  of  the  soil,  and  par  direct  to  Qovem- 
roent  A  modification  of  this  has  been  introduced 
ioto  Bombay.  (3)  The  Pattadari  tenure  was 
carried  out  by  Mr.  R.  Martins  Bird  in  the  N.W. 
Provinces,  and  it  has  since  been  extended  to  the 
Panjab.  In  this.  Government  deals  direct  with 
Tillage  oommiinities,  who  are  jointly  responsible 
for  the  assessment 

In  Bombay  and  Madras,  Government  transacts 

its  revenue  business  ddefly  direct  with  the  cul- 

tivatiog  ryot,  who  is  regarded  imb  the  feuar  or 

pfqnietor,  pairing  a  feu-£ity,  and  so  long  as  that 

is  paid  he  caanot  be  dispossessed.    Neither  in 

Bombsy  nor  Madras  is  there  any  middleman.    In 

Bengal,    however,    the    British    took    up    the 

Zamindar  system,  who,  under  Muhammadan  rulct 

had  been  partly  a  rent-collector  and  partly  a 

landed  proprietor,  and  elected  him  to  be  owner,  to 

the  exclusioD,  in  many  cases,  of  the  rights  of  the 

cultivatois.     Subsequently  the  Government,   to 

the  exclusion  of  the  real  owner,  elected  the  tenant 

or  the  village  community.    In  Bengal  and  Oudh, 

the  land-tax  is  still  levied  on  estates ;  in  Northern 

lodia,  on  villages  and  proprietary  holdings ;  but 

in  Madras,  on  individual  fields.     In  Bombay, 

however,  the  taxes  levied  on  the  blocks  of  10  or 

12  acres   accords   to    the    convenience    of   the 

occupiers,  and  they  are  tenants  for  30  years.    In 

oopper-plate  grants  dug  from  the  ruins  of  the 

ancient  Ujjaia  (presented  to  the  Royal  Asiatio 

Society),  the  princess  patents  (Patta)  conferring 

gifts  are  addressed  to  the  Patta-cila  and  ryots* 

Golooel  Tod  never  heard  an  etymology  of  the 

ianoer  word,  but  imagined  it  to  be  from  Patt% 

giant  or  patent,  and  Cila,  which  means  a  nail  or 

>harp    iDstnimeat,^-met^>horicaIly,  that  which 

htads  or  unites   these   patents;    all,  however, 

having  Pati,    o^   chief,   as    the   basis. —  Tod's 

^mUuM,  i.  500 ;  Tratu,  Asiatic  Societp. 

PATTA-IStfil  is  the  first  lawful  wife  of  a 


king.  Pattapu  bharya,  Teu,  the  crowned  wife 
of  a  Hindu  ruler. 

PATTAL.  Hind.  Plates  made  of  leaves  by  the 
Dosali  caste. 

PATTAM.  Tam.  a  gold  frontlet  ornament 
worn  by  Hindu  women. 

PATTANA,  Pattan,  Patna,  Pat'tain.  Sansk. 
A  word  of  Sanskrit  origin.  Any  town  or  city.  It 
is  found  in  nearly  aU  the  languages  of  British 
India,  as  in  Masulipatam,  Chinipatan  (Madras), 
or  simply  Patna,  Seringapatam.  Pattan,  the 
Pattana  or  Paithana  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  capital  of  Salivahana. 
Pattan,  in  Gujerat,  is  the  ancient  Balhara  capital* 
Somanatha  and  Anhilwara  were  known  as  Pattau. 
Pattan-Somnath  is  ^9  miles  N.W.  ot  Diu,  in  lat. 
20^  63'  N.,  and  long.  70**  35'  E. 

PATTANG.  Hind.  A  paper  kite.  Pattang-baci, 
flying  kites.    Pat  tang  saz,  a  kite  naaker* 

PATTI,  the  Swastika  of  the  Buddhists,  and 
the  monogram  of  Vishnu  and  Siva. 

PATTU.  Hind.  A  white  woollen  doth ;  a 
bbmket  or  wrapper  made  of  Pattu,  a  breadth  at 
woollen  cloth  sewn  together.  Puttu,  a  thick 
woollen  blanket  woven  on  the  Spiti  Hills.  A 
coarse,  thick  fabric  made  of  the  refuse  wool  and 
long  hair  from  the  shawl  goat.  It  is  sold  in 
pieces  of  10  inches  in  width  and  about  21  feet  in 
length  at  2  rupees  8  annas  or  3  rupees  a-pieoe, 
according  to  the  quality. 

Pattu  abahar,  striped  woollen  eloUi. 

Pattu  chet,  woollen  doth  stamped  with  a 
pattern. 

Pattu-Dahiang,  doth  made  at  Dahzang,  aeai 
Ghazni. 

Pattu-foduk,  a  Ladakh  woollen  fabric. 

Pattu  Ramnagri,  the  Pattu  fabric  made  at 
Hamna^r. 

PAITUAH,  a  name  of  the  Juanga  race.  See 
Juanga. 

PATTY  and  Pajel  are  short  and  pointed- 
headed  cbanks;  and  the  Wallampory  are  the 
right-hand  chanks.  Bertolacci  mentions,  as  a 
peculiarity  observed  by  the  Ceylon  fishermen,  that 
all  ahelk  found  to  the  northward  of  a  line  drawn 
from  a  point  about  midway  from  Manaar  to  the 
opposite  coast  of  India,  are  of  the  kind  called 
Patty,  and  are  distinguished  by  a  short  flat  head  ; 
and  all  those  found  to  the  southward  of  that  line 
are  of  the  kind  called  Pajel,  and  are  known  from 
having  a  longer  and  more  pointed  head  than  the 
former.  The  Wallampory  or  right-hand  chanks 
are  found  of  both  kinds. 

PATWA.  Hind.  A  braider,  a  maker  of  fringe 
and  tape. 

PATWA  or  Patahra  manufacture  and  sell 
ornaments  made  of  zinc  and  tin  and  other  inferior 
metals,  worn  by  men  and  women,  but  chiefly  by 
the  latter.  They  also  make  trinkets  of  silk  and 
silk  cloth,  edged  with  sold. 

The  Patwa  knit  silken  cords;  and  in  Behar, 
where  silk  is  produced,  many  families  are  em^ 
ployed  in  weaving  silk  ch>th,  or  silk  and  cotton 
mix^,  or  cotton  loone. 

PATWA.  Hind.  String  and  rope  made  from  th« 
fibre  of  Bauhinia  racemoea. 

PATWA.  Hind.  The  red  juicy  calyx  ol 
Hibiscus  subdariffa  used  for  making  jelly,  etc. 

PATWARI.  Hind.  In  Hindustan,  a  viUagt 
accountant,  req>onsible  for  keeping  the  aoooiints 
of  the  village,  noticing  changes  m  the  list  ol  pvo-« 
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prietora,  and  accounting  between  the  headman  or 
Lamberdar  and  the  proprietors  for  the  share  of 
reyenue  paid   by    each.    Id    the    Dekhan    and 
Sonthem  India,  the    village  accountant  is  the 
Eulkami  and  Eamam,  and  in  Gujerat  the  Tallati. 
PAUCHONTBE,    or    Indian    gutta    tree,    is 
common  in  the  densely-crowded  tracts  of  Coorg, 
Abounding  at   the    foot  of  the  ghats  N.E.  of 
Treyandram,  the  eastern  part  of  Wynad,  Ani- 
mallay  mountains,  and  Cochin  territories,  from 
8^  80'  to  10**  80'  N.,  and  at  an  elevation  of  2500 
to  8000  feet  above  the  sea.    The  tree  abounds  in 
the  Cochin  Sircar  territory,  and  on  the  cardamom 
table-lands  of  Travancore,  and  at  the  Pool  on 
the  summit  of  the  ghats  above  Chocuraputtee.    It 
appears  to  be  conunon  in  all  the  forest  tracts  at  all 
within  the  influence  of  the  S.  W.  rains.     It  attains 
a  height  of  80  to  100  feet,  and  a  diameter  of  2  to 
4  feet,  and  it  rises  up  to  a  great  height  without 
^ying  off  any  branches.    It  is  the  Pauley  tree  of 
Wynad,  and  the  Pauchontee  of  Cochin.    It  is  the 
Isonandra  acuminata  of  Llndley,  and  the  Bassia 
elliptica  of  Dalzell.    It  yields  a  milky  juice,  which 
concretes,  and  is  brittle  at  an  ordinary  temperature. 
It  softens  by  the  heat  of  the  hand  and  mouth,  and 
may  be  moulded  between  the  fingers.    It  rostdily 
melts  by  the  application  of  heat,  and  becomes 
very  sticky,    lliis  stickinees  is  gradually  destroyed 
by  contact  with  water.    It  forms  a  paste  with 
coal-tar,  naphtha,  and  oil  of  turpentine.    It  has 
excellent  insulating  powers,  and  may  be  used 
successfully  for  coating  the  wires  of  telegraphs. 
It  is  probable  that  several  thousands  of  these 
trees  fall  annually  under  the  axe  of  the  wood- 
cutter, as  the  Government  forests  in  Wynad  give 
way  to  the  extension  of  coffee-planting,  and  the 

firivate  forests  in  Malabar  to  raggi  ^tivation. 
n  1855,  General  Cullen  forwarded  a  drawing  and 
description  of  it  The  wood  of  the  Pauchontee 
tree  is  in  gravity  not  less  than  55  lbs.  the  cubic 
foot ;  and  a  bar  of  one  inch  square,  with  18  inches 
clear  of  the  supports  at  each  end,  broke  with  a 
long  fibrous  fracture,  after  a  weight  of  440  lbs. 
had  been  imposed,  though  not  tiU  this  weight  had 
for  some  minutes  been  suspended  from  the  bar. 
This  tenacity  is  as  high  if  not  higher  than  that  of 
teak.  A  tree  when  tapped,  two  taps  at  every 
three  feet  from  the  base  to  sixty  feet  high,  or  40 
taps  in  all,  yielded  in  twelve  hours  about  eight 
pints  or  pounds  of  the  sap.  The  exudation  from 
the  trunk  has  some  resemblance  to  the  gutta-percha 
of  commerce.  According  to  General  Cullen,  in  5 
or  6  hours  upwards  of  1^  lbs.  wiis  collected  from 
4  or  5  incisions  in  one  tree. — Baifour*s  Report  of 
the  Madras  Museum  of  1856. 

PAULOWNIA  IMPERIALIS.  Tunff,  Peh- 
tung,  Chin.  A  tree  of  China  and  Japan,  furnish- 
ing an  excellent  timber,  much  prized  for  musical 
instruments.  The  large  cordate  leaves  are  used  as 
a  wash  for  sores,  and  to  strengthen  the  hair  when 
turning  grey.  Bark  vermifuge  and  diuretic. — 
SmiiJu 

PAUMBEN,  a  small  mercantile  town  on  the 
W.  extremity  of  the  island  of  Bamisseram,  in  lat. 
9**  87'  N,,  long.  7V  17'  E.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  serpentine  character  (Pamu,  Tah.,  a 
snake)  of  the  Paumben  channel,  which  separates 
the  idand  from  the  mainlandL  The  population 
are  chiefly  Labbai  Muhammadans.  The  Paumben 
channel  is  between  the  islands  of  Bamisseram  and 
Manaar.    These  two  almost  oonnect  Ceylon  and 


the  continent,  and  form  what  is  known  as  Adam^s 
Bridge  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Manaar.  The 
British  Government  since  1828  have  been  deepen- 
ing the  channel  to  thirteen  feet  of  water,  so  as  to 
render  the  rounding  of  Ceylon  unnecessary. 

PAUNDRAKA,  an  opponent  of  Krishna  at 
Benares.  Krishna  is  said  to  have  defeated  and 
killed  him,  and  burned  Benares. 

PAURAVA,  descendants  of  Puru  of  the 
Lunar  race. — Dowson. 

PAUSSID^,  a  family  of  insects,  comprising 
the  genera  Cerapterus,  Swed.;  Pleuropterus, 
West.  Mr.  Westwood  mentions  sixty -two  xnown 
species,  a  great  portion  of  which  belong  to  the 
East  Indies. 

PAVANA,  the  Hindu  god  of  the  winds.  He 
is  by  some  represented  sitting  on  a  deer,  holding 
in  his  hand  a  hook  for  guiding  the  elephant. — 
Cole:s  Myth,  Hind,  p.  111. 

PAVANANTI,  a  Jaina  who  lived  at  Sanaka- 
puram.  Under  the  patronage  of  a  king,  he  com- 
menced the  Nannul,  the  most  celebrated  Tamil 
grammar,  but  died  after  completing  the  first  two 
parts. 


PAVETTA  INDICA. 
Pavettaalbft,  FoAZ. 
Izora  panicxiiata,  Xom. 


Kukura  ohara, . 
K&kra,  .  .  . 
Malia  mothi,  . 
PappanA, .  .  . 
Paretta,  .    .    . 


.  Bkno. 

.  Hind. 

MaT.iiAr.. 

Sanbk. 

Singh. 


Linn, 

Izora    pavetta,    ItoT^,, 
Bheede. 

Pavatti  maram,  .  .  Tav. 
Papatta  chettu,  .  .  Tel. 
None  papata,  .  . 
Papatn,  Telia  papata, 


»t 


•» 


An  ornamental  shrub,  4  or  5  feet  high,  with 
white  flowers,  timber  very  small.  The  berries  are 
not  very  palatable.  In  Ceylon,  very  abundant 
up  to  an  elevation  of  3000  feet  /3  var.  Ambaga- 
mowa  district,  y  var.  Common  at  an  elevation 
of  3000  to  4000  feet;  a  third  var.  occurs  at 
Batticaloa.  P.  tomentosa,  found  at  Tavoy,  has 
flowers  resembling  a  white  ixora.  P.  breviflora, 
D.C,  occurs  on  the  Keilgherries.  —  M,E.J,IL ; 
Ainslie;  Thw.  Zeyl,;  Mason, 

PAVIA  INDICA.  WaU,   Indian  horse-chesnut. 


Hane,  Hanudan,    .  Pakj. 
Kanor  kncHr,  Kanur,    „ 
Tonjaga,     .    .     Pushtu. 
Jauz  makkaddam,      „ 


Gugu,  gagai-gugai,  Ohbn. 

Pa     .      .      .    of  KOTAWAB. 

Qun,  Guah,  Joah,  KuLU. 
Banakhor,Ban-khor,PANJ. 
Ban-akfarot,    .     .    .     „ 

This  fine  picturesque  tree  yields  a  grateful 
shade.  It  grows  in  most  of  the  higher  hills,  Cis 
and  Trans  Indus,  at  from  4000  to  9000  feet,  is 
found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between  Rampur  and 
Sungnam,  at  Kulu  at  an  elevation  of  5000  to 
8000  feet,  on  the  mountains  at  elevations  of  from 
8000  to  10,000  feet,  in  Kamaon,  Garhwal,  and 
Sirmore,  also  near  the  sources  of  the  Ganges 
and  in  Kanawar,  and  attains*  girths  up  to  10  and 
15  feet.  The  wood  is  light-coloured  and  easily 
worked,  but  is  not  much  valued,  being  used  for 
ordinary  building  purposes,  packing-cases,  water- 
troughs,  tea-boxes,  and  rough  pattern-making. 
Some  of  the  Tibetan  drinking-cuns  are  made 
from  it  The  root,  called  Jauz-mukaddam  ban- 
khor,  is  used  for  horses  in  colic,  and  is  recom- 
mended as  an  external  application  in  rheumatism. 
The  seeds  contain  mucn  fecula,  and  are  eaten 
by  the  hill  people  in  times  of  scarcity,  but 
require  long  maceration  in  water  first,  as  they 
are  very  acrid.  Grows  to  a  very  great  size  and 
strength ;  wood  soft  and  strong,  of  a  white  colour, 
vein^,  fine  grained;  polishes  well;  used  for 
building  and  cabinet-making  purposes. — RoyU^s 
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PAVONIA  ODORATA. 


PAYUNG. 


Hi  p.    185;  Powell;  Balfour ^  p.  185;  Commr, 
Jullundur  Division  ;  Dr,  Stewart ;  CleghorrCs  Panj, 

PAVONIA  ODORATA.     Willd, 
P.  ndoides,  ffom,  D.C,      |  BStmrnm  cfaiilb«nd«,  J2ox6. 
Hibbcos  odontns,  Boxb. 


BuUa,  .     .     . 
Penunutie  pn, 
Erra  kati. 


SiJISK. 

.    Tam. 
.    Tel. 


Mutopolagnm,  . 
Ghitli  benda,  .  . 
Muttaya-pnlagam, 


Tel. 


It  has  a  most  delightful  smelling  flower,  and 
is  one  of  those  with  which  the  arrows  of  Kama, 
the  god  of  love,  are  said  to  be  tipped.  P.  rosea, 
WalL^  is  of  Burma. — Aim,  Mat.  Med. ;  Moor, 
Pantheon. 

PAVONIA  ZETLANICA.     Cav. 
Hihiacufl  Zeylanicni,  Linn. 
^itnmuti, ....  Tam.  |  Tiiona  mutapolgum,   Tel. 

Grows  in  Southern  India,  and  is  used  in  infusion 
in  feTers. 

PAVONINJS,  or  pea-fowl,  a  sub-family  of  the 
Piiasianidfle,  includes — 


Pavo  eristaim,  L. 

P.  JaponeDaii,  Bennett. 

P.  mntioii,  Linn. 

Near  these  are — 
Polyplectron  Tibetanttm, 


P.  bicalcaratum,  L. 
P.  Napoleonia,  Massena, 
P.  chalciirai,  Temm. 
Argnaanus   giganteus, 
jTemn. 


Pavo  cristatns,  Linn.,  Pea-fowl. 


Taon,  Taoa,  .   Ababl,  Gb. 
Mab-ja,    ....  Bhot. 

Pmo, Fb. 

Pf&tt, Geb. 

Mohr,  Mor,  .    .     .  Hnrn. 


Pavon,  Pavone,   .  It.,  Sp. 
Mong-yung,     .    .    .  Lep. 

Pavon, ,, 

Myloo,  liail,  .    .    .  Tam. 
NimiU, Tel. 


The  head  is  surmounted  by  an  aigrette  of  24 
uplift  feathers.  In  the  male  the  tail-coyerts 
consist  of  feathers  with  loose  barbs  and  of  unequal 
fize,  the  upper  one  shortest,  each  terminated  by 
numerous  eyes  or  circlets  of  a  metallic  iridescent 
brilliancy ;  these  the  bird  has  the  power  of  erect- 
ing into  a  circle  or  wheel,  which  presents,  when 
tlie  sun  shines  on  it,  an  object  of  dazuing  splendour. 
The  female  has  the  aigrette,  but  has  not  the 
splendid  ornament  with  which  the  male  is  gifted ; 
her  colours  generally  are  sombre.  This  species  is 
spread  oyer  India ;  it  is  readily  domesticated,  and 
many  Hindu  temples  have  considerable  flocks  of 
them.  The  bird,  as  domesticated  in  Europe,  is 
identical  with  the  wild  bird  of  India.  Colonel 
Williamson,  in  his  account  of  peacock-shooting, 
states  that  he  had  seen  about  the  passes  in  the 
Jungleterai  district  surprising  quantities  of  wild 
pea-fowls.  Whole  woods  were  covered  with  their 
beautiful  plumage,  to  which  the  rising  sun  im- 
parted admtional  brilliancy.  He  says  there  could 
not  be  less  than  twelve  or  fifteen  himdred  pea- 
fowls, of  various  sizes,  within  sight  of  the  spot 
vhere  he  stood  for  near  an  hour. 

Pavo  Japonensis,  Aldrov.y  P.  Javanicus,  Hors- 
jkld.  Prevailing  tints,  blue  and  green,  vary- 
ing intensity,  and  mutually  changing  into  each 
other,  according  as  the  light  falls  more  or  less 
directly  upon  them.  In  size  and  proportions  the 
two  species  are  nearly  similar,  but  the  crest  of  P. 
Javsnicas  is  twice  as  long  as  that  of  P.  cristatus, 
>Qd  the  feathers  of  wMch  it  is  composed  are 
f^gnlarly  barbed  from  the  base  upwards  in  the 
"'lalt  bud,  and  of  equal  breadth  throughout 
Head  and  crest  interchangeably  blue  and  green. 

"fhe  Javan  pea-fowl  is  a  splendid  bird.  It 
npUces  the  common  pea-fowl  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula  and  Java,  and  is  readiljr  distinguished 
by  its  different  colouring  and  peculiar  crest 

Pavonmticas,  Linn.,  P. 


is  found  in  all  the  countries  from  Assam  through 
Burma  to  Malacca,  and  the  islands.  It  has  spurs ; 
its  crest  is  composed  of  about  ten  or  more  slender 
barbed  feathers.  It  has  more  green  and  gold  and 
lee^B  blue  in  its  plumage  than  P.  cristatus. 

The  black-shouldered  pea-fowl,  Pavo  nigripennis, 
is  commonly  called  the  Japan  peacock,  but  is  not 
found  in  Japan.  It  occurs  wild  in  Cochin-Ghina. 
— Eng.  Cyc;  Jerdon,  Birds  of  India.  See 
Peacock. 

PAW  A  or  Padraona,  an  ancient  city  on  the 
Gandak  river,  between  Kapilavasta  and  Kasi- 
nagara.  In  the  Ceylonese  chronicles  the  town  of 
Pawa  is  mentioned  as  the  last  halting-place  of 
Buddha  before  reaching  Kasinagara,  where  he 
died  beneath  a  sal  tree. — Cunningham^  Ancient 
Geog.  of  India,  p.  434. 

PAWAN.  Hind.  The  wind.  Pawan-ka-put, 
lit  Son  of  the  wind.  The  general  of  the  monkey 
army  that  Rama  took  with  him  in  his  expedition 
against  Ceylon. 

PAWAN  BANS,  the  name  by  which  the 
Bhuiya  to  the  south  of  Singbhum  designate  them- 
selves. 

PAWANG.  The  Rev.  P.  Favre,  apostolic  mis- 
sionary of  Malacca,  mentions  that  ihe  Pawang  are 
priests,  teachers,  physicians,  and  sorcerers.  Many 
members  of  their  own  nation  do  not  believe  that  the 
Pawang  have  any  supernatural  powers  as  sorcerers 
or  as  priests.  Amongst  the  Malays  their  skill  is 
much  in  honour,  and  their  persons  objects  both 
of  veneration  and  of  fear.  The  Malays  have  a 
firm  faith  in  the  efBcacy  of  the  supplications  of 
the  Pawang,  and  an  extraordinary  dread  of  their 
supposed  supernatural  power.  Malays  imagine 
that  they  are  endowed  with  the  power  of  curing 
every  kind  of  sickness,  and  of  killing  an  enemy 
however  distant  he  may  be,  by  the  force  of  spells ; 
and  with  the  gift  of  discovering  mines  and  hidden 
treasures.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  Malay  men 
and  women,  at  the  sight  of  a  Binua  Pawang, 
throw  themselves  on  the  ground  before  him. — 
Joum.  Ind.  Arch.,  Feb.  1849,  p.  115. 

PAWARUJA,  a  class  of  dancers  at  public 
festivals.  They  are  found  in  the  districts  east  of 
Ondh. — Sherring^s  Hindus. 

PAXITIRTHA.  Taranatha,  in  his  historj  of 
Indian  Buddhism,  mentions  Paxitirtha  in  Tibetan 
as  a  Buddhist  temple,  or,  in  the  Tibetan  corre- 
sponding name.  Bird  convent.  It  is  now  called 
the  Tin^Lkaz  Hukkunram,  and  is  86  miles  S.  of 
Madras ;  and  the  kites  at  it  are  fed  at  noon.  The 
temple  is  now  devoted  to  Siva,  but  the  inscrip- 
tions show  that  it  was  once  a  Jain  temple. 

PAXIUBA,  a  palm  of  the  Rio  Negro,  is  the 
Iriartea  exorrhiza. 

PAYAKARI.  Karn.,  Tel.  A  temporary 
cultivator. 

PAYANELIA  MULTIJUGA.  D.C.  A  timber 
tree  of  the  Andamans. 

PAYASA,  in  Brahmanism,  sacred  food,  consist- 
ing of  rice  and  milk.  It  is  prepared  at  Brahmanical 
sacrifices.  Payasa-homa,  a  Hindu  sacrifice  with 
ghi  and  fire,  also  with  rice  and  milk,  but  products 
of  the  cow  are  mixed  with  them. 

PA  YUNG  in  Malay  and  Javanese,  and  Song- 
song  in  Javanese  only,  an  umbrella.  Among  the 
civilised  nations  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  this 
is  the  universal  badge  of  rank,  from  the  prince  to 
the  humblest  office-bearer,  and  stands  instead  of 
cuBy  McClelland,    the  crowns,  coronets,  stars,  and  ribbons  of  the 
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PA-ZEND. 


PEACH. 


nations  of  Europe.  The  qnaliiy  of  the  party  is 
expressed  by  its  8i*e,  colour,  or  material. — Crate- 
furd's  Dict^,  890. 

PA-ZEND.  The  book  containing  the  religions 
code  of  the  present  Parseee  is  called  the  Yendidad. 
It  has  undergone  three  various  processes  of  com- 
position, of  the  Ayesta,  Zend,  and  Pa-zend.  The 
Avesta  is  of  very  ancient  date,  and  is  the  ground- 
work of  the  present  Yendidad,  though  all  of  it 
almost  is  post-Zertushtriau.  In  the  course  of 
time,  several  explanations  and  interpretations  of 
the  laws  were  made,  which  acquired  as  much  force 
as  the  original,  and  were  incorporated  with  it. 
This  is  the  Zend,  and  the  incorporation  of  further 
explanations  was  styled  the  ra-Eend.  Avesta 
means  direct  higher  knowledge,  dlnne  regulation. 
Zend  means  the  explanation  of  this,  and  Pa-zend 
the  supplement  to  tne  Zend,  or  further  explanation 
of  the  Zend  doctrine.  All  the  three  steps  exist 
in  the  present  Zend  Avesta,  or  more  properly 
Avesta  Zend. — Bunsen. 

PE,  in  the  weights  of  Burma,  is  the  l-20th  part 
of  a  kyat  or  tlkal. 

PE.    Tam.     Wild,  uncultivated ;  a  devH. 

PEA,  Pisum  arvense,  P.  sativum. 

lUny-siaa-tAu,  ,    .  Chin. 

Wan-tau, 

Brwten, 

Poia,     . 

Brbsen, 

Battano, 

Bin^PiMUi,. 

Wan,  .    .    . 


_»» 
Dot. 

.Pb. 

Ger. 

Hind. 

.  It. 

Jap. 


Eaohajiff, .  .  .  Malay. 
Kiraeaeh,  .  .  .  Pkrs. 
Groroch,  ....  Bus. 
Harenso,  .  .  .  Sansk. 
PoBoles,  Guiaantes,  .  Sp. 
Pattaai,  ....  Tam. 
Gaada  ianighelu,  .  Tsl. 
Burtahak,     .    .    .  Tube. 


The  pea  is  grown  as  a  vegetable  throughout  all 
the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  wherever 
Europeans  reside.  It  is  a  well-known  leguminous 
plant,  of  which  two  species  are  commonly  distin- 
giushed  in  Britain, — the  grey  field-pea,  and  the 
white  or  yellow  pea.  Of  these  two  species  there 
are  many  varieties.  The  large  white,  green,  and 
brown  are  the  common  pea  in  the  D^han ;  the 
latter  sort  are  boiled,  and  eaten  often  in  the  shell. 
Peas  may  be  sown  there  in  the  beginning  of  June, 
and  continued  at  pleasure  until  February.  In  sow- 
ing, they  should  not  be  too  thin,  or  placed  deeper  in 
dnils  than  two  inches,  and  a  space  of  three  feet 
between  the  rows ;  the  first  crop  in  double  rows, 
with  a  space  of  a  foot  between.  When  they  are 
ready  to  climb,  earth  up  both  sides  well,  leaving 
room  for  the  water  to  run  in  the  middle.  Then 
place  good  strong  sticks  in  the  centre  of  the  rows, 
and  on  the  outer  side  of  each  lay  good  old  manure, 
after  which  little  trouble  is  required.  Keeping 
them  free  from  weeds  is  of  course  essential ;  and 
to  preserve  Hie  seed,  take  care  and  remove  any 
of  the  plants  that  appear  of  a  different  kind  when 
In  blossom ;  also  dHw  out  all  the  thin  and  bad- 
looking  plants,  to  prevent  the  pollen  impregnating 
the  g(K)d,  and  if  this  seed  be  the  produce  of  the 
rain-crop,  if  sown  again  in  the  cold  weather  they 
will  be  much  finer  and  last  longer  than  the  seeds 
of  the  former  season.  For  late  crops,  put  down 
in  single  rows,  and  in  lines  from  east  to  west; 
this  enid>le8  the  sun  to  act  upon  the  whole,  and 
tends  to  prevent  mildew  from  damp  on  the  stalks. 
In  growing  crops  that  you  do  not  intend  to  stick, 
it  is  advisable  to  put  brushwood  on  one  side  for 
them  to  creep  over,  and  prevent  much  loss  in  seed 
from  damp  and  otherwise.  The  kinds  that  grow 
best  at  Madras  are  the  Bangalore  and  Cape  seed, 
sown  in  drills  after  the  heavy  rains  are  over.    The 


best  manure  for  this  vegetable  is  street  sweepings 
and  wood  ashes. 

The  country  pea  of  British  India  is  sown  after 
the  rains  In  drills,  and  varies  in  price  according  to 
the  quality ;  when  green  they  are  tolerable  as  a 
vegetable,  but  are  best  in  soup.  Procurable  in 
December  and  January. 

The  Japan  pea  has  been  introduced  into  the 
United  States,  and  returns  200  and  SOO  per  cent. 

In  chemical  composition  the  P.  satinun  of  India 
has  moisture,  12*65 ;  nitrogenous  matter,  28*50 ; 
stardiy  matter,  60*28 ;  fatty  or  oily  matter,  1*61 ; 
and  mineral  constituents,  2*41. 

The  chick-pea,  or  Bengal  gram  of  India,  is  the 
Gicer  arietinum,  the  pigeon -pea  is  the  Gajanus 
Indicus,  and  the  pea-nat  is  tiie  Araohis  hypogea. 
— Agricultural  Report  for  lSb^/h)m  Commissioners 
of  Patents  to  House  of  Assembly;  Faulkner; 
Riddell;  Jaffrey, 

PEACH,  Amygdalus  Persica. 


Khookh,  .  .  «  Abab. 
T*au,  Ping-t'aa,  .  Chik. 
Hoh-t'au,  Sien-kwo,     ^ 

Peohe, FB. 

Pfiniche,    ....  Geb. 


Aroo,  Shaft-alu, .     Hind*. 
Acousare,    «...      It. 
Shaft-ala,  ,  PKBS.,  Tubk. 
Kardi,  Kulloo,  Aroo,    ,, 
Malo  Goton,     .    .    .     Sp. 


The  peach  was  introduced  into  Europe  from 
Persia,  a  country  in  which  the  fruit  is  very  fine, 
and  where  both  the  free  and  cling  stone  varieties 
are  known,  and  caUed  Kulloo  and  Kardi.  It  has 
been  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  the  oases  of 
Egypt,  in  consequence  of  its  name,  Burkook,  being 
probably  the  original  of  the  old  term  apricoke  and 
prsecocia. 

There  are  two  varieties  in  the  Panjab  plains, 
one,  a  round  fruit,  which  is  elongated  to  a  point 
on  one  side  ;  this  is  called  Noki  rNok,  a  point). 
The  other  is  a  flat  fruit,  like  the  Chinese  peach, 
and  is  called  Tiki;  the  latter  is  much  superior 
both  in  juiciness  and  flavour.  At  Kandahar  there 
are  two  sorts,  one  small  and  strong  flavoured, 
called  Babri,  and  one  large  and  luscious,  caUed 
Tirwah. 

At  Kibul  it  is  said  to  be  preserved  in  fourteen 
different  ways,  with  and  without  the  stones,  or 
the  kernel  left,  or  an  almond  substituted.  It  is 
generally  brought  in  this  state  into  N.  Indk,  under 
uie  name  Khoobani;  the  Arabic  name  is  Mish- 
mish;  in  Bokhara,  where  they  are  particularly 
fine,  they  are  called  Baknr  klumi.  In  the  Hima- 
laya the  fruit  is  called  Zard-aloo,  Chooloo,  and 
Chinaroo  ;  in  Kanawar  the  fruit  is  dried  on  the 
tops  of  their  houses,  and,  when  pounded,  mixed 
with  their  meal  It  is  chiefly  cultivated  on  ac- 
count of  the  beautiful  oil  which  is  expressed  from 
the  kernels.  These  may  also  be  found  in  the 
bazars,  under  the  name  of  Badam-kohi,  or  hill- 
almonds  The  oil  has  a  sKght  smell  en  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  and  must  resembk  that  from  almonds, 
especiallv  the  bitter  kind,  or  that  obtained  from 
Pruttus  brigantiaca.  They  ripen  well  and  are  of 
a  fine  flavour  in  Peshawur ;  also  in  the  north  of 
India,  with  the  well -flavoured  flat  peadt  from 
China.  With  care,  it  succeeds  also  in  the  elevated 
lands  of  Mvsore,  Ahmadnaggur,  and  Dowlatabad. 
It  is  found  wild  in  different  parts  of  the  Hima- 
laya, as  about  Mussoori,  at  elevations  of  5000  and 
6000  feet  In  the  district  of  Bistehnr  there  is  a 
distinct  kind,  called  Bbemi  bv  the  natives,  Persica 
saligna,  Royle,  whidi,  though  small,  is  juicy  and 
very  sweet. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Shanghai  is  a  flne  and  laige 
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Tarietj  of  peach,  which  comes  into  the  markets 
there  about  the  middle  of  Angndt,  and  remains  in 
perfection  for  about  ten  days.  It  is  grown  in  the 
peach  orchards  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  the 
dty  ;  and  it  is  quite  a  usual  thing  to  see  peaches 
of  this  variety  11  inches  in  circumference  and  12 
ounces  in  weight.  Trees  of  the  Shanghai  variety 
are  now  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  London.  In  Ghina,  Yu-t*au  is  the  nectarine ; 
Ping-t'au  and  Hoh-t'au  are  niunes  of  the  flat 
peach ;  and  the  Kin-t'au  is  a  yellow-fruited  peach. 
The  peach  is  supposed  to  be  a  modified  almond 
under  cultivation;  and  thou^  many  hundred 
varieties  have  been  produced,  the  peach  and  the 
almond  are  believed  by  Professor  Koch  to  be  of 
the  same  stock. 

The  nectarine  is  found  in  gardens  in  Northern 
India,  where  it  is  called  Shaft-alu  and  Moondla- 
aroo  (smooth),  though  it  does  not  perfectly  ripen 
its  fniit,  nor  is  it  known  from  whence  it  was 
introduced,  though  probably  from  KftbuL  The 
apricot  is  very  abundant  around  almost  every 
Tillage  in  the  Himalaya,  rendering  it  difficult  to 
ascertain  whether  it  be  ever  found  wild,  as  the 
trees  remain  the  only  vestiges  of  deserted  villages. 
— Z)r#.  Wall,  Cat. ;  Royle,  lU,  Him.  Bot. ;  Riddell; 
J.  L,  Stewart 

PEACH  GUM,  T*au  kiau,  Cain.  In  China 
employed  medidnally. 

PEAFOWL. 

TMT,    .    .    .  Abab.,  Gb. 
Pea-fowl,.    .     .    .    £mo. 

Pmd, Fb. 

PfaUf Obb. 

Takflj^nm,     .     .    .    Hbb. 
Takhi-iin»      .     .    .      „ 
P»vo, Lat. 


M&rak, 
To-gei,. 
Maniuns 
Sikbin,  .  . 
Tokei,  .  .  . 
Mail,  .  .  « 
TawTUS-kiuhu, 


Malat.,  Jav. 

,  Malbal. 

Sabbk..  Jav. 


»»_ 


Singh. 
Tam. 

Tube. 


There  are  three  species  of  pea-fowl  known  in 
India,  Pavo  cristatus,  P.  Japonensis,  and  P. 
muticus,  Xtnn.,  the  former  of  British  India ;  the 
Utter  is  from  Assam  to  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Java, 
and  Samatra,  and  has  never  been  domesticated  by 
the  natives  of  the  Archipelago.  P.  cristatus  and 
P.  muticus  are  wild  species ;  and  Mr.  Sclater  has 
lately  named  P.  nigripennis,  but  its  country  is 
aoknown.  Peacocks  are  called  in  Hebrew,  Tukhi- 
im ;  and  the  name  still  used  on  the  coast  of  Malabar 
is  To-gei,  which  in  turn  has  been  derived  from  the 
Sanskrit  Sikhin,  meaning  crested  In  many  parts 
of  India  thev  live  in  a  semi-domestic  state  in  and 
about  the  villages.  The  peacock  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  to  Europe  by  Alexander  the 
Great.  Pea-fowl  were  so  rare  in  Greece,  that  a 
male  and  female  were  valued  at  Athens  at  a 
thoosand  drachnne,  or  £32,  5s.  lOd.  Samoa 
possibly  was  the  next  place  they  were  known  at. 
where  they  were  preserved  about  the  temple  of 
Jano,  being  a  bird  sacred  to  that  goddess.  But 
their  use  was  afterwards  permitted  to  mortals, 
for  Gellius,  in  his  Noctes  Alticse  (c.  16),  com- 
mends the  excellencv  of  the  Samian  peacocks. 
They  were,  however,  known  in  Judea  many  years 
before  the  davs  of  Alexander,  and  are  noticeo,  with 
apes,  m  1  lunss  z.  22,  2  Chronicles  ix.  21,  the 
words  tTansIated  being  found  in  the  Sanskrit. 

The  peacock  was  a  favourite  armorial  emblem 
of  the  Rajput  warrior ;  it  is  the  bird  sacred  to 
their  Mars  (Eumara),  as  it  was  to  Juno,  his 
mother,  in  the  west.  The  feather  of  the  peacock 
is  oaed  to  decorate  the  turban  of  the  Rajput,  as 
that  of  the  warrior  of  the  Crusade,  adopted  from 
the  Hindu  through  the  Saracens.     ^Le  paon  a 


toujours  it4  Pembleme  de  la  noblesse.  Plusieurs 
chevaliers  avaient  leurs  casques  des  plumes  de  6et 
oiseau,  un  grand  nombre  de  families  nobles  14 
portiuent  dans  leur  blazon  ou  sur  leur  cimier, 
quelques  nns  n'en  portaient  que  la  queue.'  A 
bunch  of  peacock's  feathers  iS  still  the  implement 
of  conjuring,  and  is  carried  by  mendicants  m  India 
who  pretend  to  skill  in  magic ;  it  is  espedallv 
borne  about  by  Jaina  vagrants.  The  peacock 
enters  into  the  Hindu  mycology.  Siva,  for  the 
amuseuient  of  Parvati,  his  bride,  originated  a 
particular  dance,  to  the  musical  accompaniment  of 
the  tabor,  struck  by  his  attendant  Nandi.  His 
sons  were  present) — ^Kartikeya,  mounted  on  his 
peacock,  and  Ganesa  with  ihe  head  and  trunk  of 
an  elephant.  Siva  is  embellished  with  a  colhur  of 
the  hooded  snake  twining  round  his  neck  and 
surmounting  his  head.  The  peacock  is  supposed 
to  be  particularly  delighted  by  the  approach  of 
the  rainy  season ;  and  the  bird  of  Kartikeya, 
mistaking  the  deep  sound  of  the  drum  for  the 
rolling  (rf  thunder  indicative  of  a  storm,  screams 
with  delight.  The  peacock  is  considered  the 
natural  enemy  of  snakes ;  and  the  snake  of  Siva, 
alanned  at  the  approach  of  his  mortal  foe,  deserts 
his  place  on  the  neck  of  the  deitj,  and  makes  for 
the  first  hiding-place  he  can  find  This  happens 
to  be  the  tip  of  Ganesa's  elephant  trunk,  his 
entrance  into  which  disturbs  the  bees  that  are 
supposed  to  settie  on  the  temples  of  an  elephant. 
T1m5  European  fable  of  the  jackdaw  borrowing  the 
plumage  of  the  peacock,  has  its  counterpart  in 
Ceylon,  where  the  populieir  legend  runs  that  the 
pea-fowl  stole  the  plumage  of  a  bird  called  by  the 
natives  Avitohia.  This  bird  utters  a  cry  resem- 
bling the  word  Matktangf  which  in  Singhalese 
means,  *•  I  will  complain.*  This  they  beheve  is 
addressed  by  the  bird  to  the  risins  of  the  sun, 
implorinff  rodress  for  its  wrongs.  The  Avitchia  is 
described  as  somewhat  less  than  a  crow,  the 
colours  of  its  plumage  being  green  mingled  with 
red  The  wild  pea-fowl  of  the  jungles  is  a  good 
Urd  for  the  table,  and  when  young  is  no  despicable 
food 

The  throne  of  Shah  Jahan  was  in  the  form  of  k 
peacock  with  a  spread  tail,  and  is  famed  in  history 
as  the  Peacock  Throne,  which  Nadir  Shah  carried 
off  from  the  sack  of  Dehli.  The  colours  of  the  tail 
were  represented  in  natural  colours  by  sapphires, 
emeralds,  rubies,  and  otherappropriate  gems,  which 
formed  the  chief  ornament  of  a  mass  of  diamonds 
and  precious  stones  that  dazzled  every  beholder. 
Tavemier,  a  jeweller  by  profession,  mentbns  the 
common  belief  that  it  cost  160,500,000  Hvres, 
nearly  six  millions  and  a  half  sterling.  But  the 
author  of  the  Nadir  Namah  only  names  two 
millions,  and  Scott  onlj  one  million  sterling. — 
ElphinsUmey  p.  680 ;  CrawfurcTs  Diet ;  Darwin^ 
Origin  of  Species;  MuUer's  Lectures^  p.  190; 
Tod^s  Rajasthan^  I  p.  187 :  Hhtd,  Theat  ii.  pp. 
10,  806  ;  Termanfg  Nat  Hist.  p.  244 ;  Pennanfi 
Hindoostatiy  i.  211.   See  Pavoninae ;  Sacti ;  Vahan. 

PBAH  SAL,  or  Yegasee,  a  timber  of  the 
Northern  Circars. 

PEAR,  Pyrus  communis. 
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Kwo-tsang,  .    . 
Po-U,  Peh-li,     . 

Hianrli,  Sineh-ll«  „ 

Fue, Dak. 

Pure, Dot. 

Poire, Fb. 

Birne, OlR. 


Nupati,  .  Hind.,  Pbbs. 
Pera,  .  .It.,  Pobt.,  Sp. 
Nakh, ....  Pushtu. 
QtarnahAy ....  Bus. 
Paron,  ...»  8WBD. 
Armnd,    ....  Turk. 
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The  fruit  of  the  Pyrus  commimis,  a  tree  of 
Europe,  China,  and  Kashmir,  and  introdaced  into 
India  from  China,  in  the  north  of  which  comitries 
are  several  yarieties.  But  the  term  pear  is  given 
to  several  other  fruits,  as  see  Holy  Garlick  pear, 
Anchovy  pear,  Sand  pear,  Prickly  pear. 

PEARL. 


Looloo,  Lulu,  .  .  Ar^b. 
Yang-chu, ....  Chin. 
Perle,  .  .  Dan.,  Fr.,  It. 
Paarlen,  Parel,  .  .  DuT. 
Perlen,  ....  Geb. 
Maragdos,  MargariteB,  Gr. 

Mutti, Gcj. 

Moti, Hind. 

Kaino-tamma,  .  .  Jap: 
Margarita,  .  .  .  Lat. 
Muti,  Mutya,     .    Malay. 


Mutiyara  lulu,  .  Malay. 
Marwarid, .  .  .  Pebs. 
Porola,  ....  Port. 
Shemtflohug,  Perlii,  Rus. 
Maracata,  .  .  .  Sanbk. 
Mootoo,  Mutu,  .  Singh. 
Perka,   .....     Sp. 

Perla, Sw. 

Muttu, Tam. 

Mutiamu,  ....  Tel. 
Inji, Turk. 


Pearls  are  found  in  several  molluscs  inhabiting 
shallow  seas  and  sandbanks  in  the  old  and  new 
world,  but  the  most  productive  mollusc  is  the 
Meleagrina  margaritifera  or  Avicula  margaritif era, 
the  pearl  oyster ;  and  the  best  known  ]o<»]ities  are 
the  Persian  Gulf,  the  west  coast  of  Ceylon  in  the 
Gulf  of  Manaar,  Panama,  the  shores  of  Califor- 
nia, Australia,  Red  Sea,  Arabian  coasts,  the  Aru 
Islands,  Zebu,  the  Sulu  Archipelago,  Mindanao, 
coast  of  New  Guinea,  Torres  Straits,  Gulf  of  Omra, 
and  coasts  of  Japan. 

Friar  Jordanus,  a  quaint  old  missionary  bishop, 
who  was  in  India  in  1330,  says  that  8000  boats 
were  engaged  in  this  fishery  and  that  of  Ceylon, 
and  that  the  quantity  of  pearls  was  astounding  and 
almost  incredible.  The  h«idquarters  of  the  fishery 
was  then,  and  indeed  from  the  days  of  Ptolemy 
to  the  17th  century  continued  to  be,  at  Cbayl  or 
Coil,  literally,  the  temple,  on  the  sandy  promon- 
tory of  Ramnad,  which  sends  off  a  reef  of  rocks 
towards  Ceylon,  known  as  Adam's  Bridge.  And 
Ludovico  di  Varthema  mentions  having  seen  the 
pearls  fished  for  in  the  sea  near  the  town  of  Chayl, 
in  about  A.D.  1500 ;  and  Barbosa,  who  travelled 
about  the  same  time,  says  that  the  people  of  Chayl 
are  jewellers  who  trade  in  pearls.  This  place  is, 
as  Dr.  Vincent  has  clearly  shown,  the  Koru  of 
Ptolemy,  the  Kolkhi  of  tLe  author  of  Periplus, 
the  Coli  or  Chayl  of  the  travellers  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  ihe  Ramana-Koil  (temple  of  Rama)  of  the 
natives,  the  same  as  the  sacred  promontory  of 
Ramnad  and  isle  of  Rameswaram,  the  headquarters 
of  the  Indian  pearl  fishery  from  time  immemorial. 

In  Arabic  poetry,  pearls  are  fabled  to  be  drops  of 
vernal  rain  congealed  in  oyster  shells. .  Benjamin 
of  Tudela  says  that  in  the  monUi  of  March  the 
drops  of  rain-water  which  fall  on  the  surface  of 
the  sea  are  swallowed  by  the  mothers-of-pearl, 
and  carried  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  where,  oeing 
fished  for  and  opened  in  September,  they  are 
found  to  contain  pearls.  The  Hindus  poetically 
describe  them  as  drops  of  dew  falling  into  the 
shells  when  the  molluscs  rise  to  the  surface  of  the 
sea  in  the  month  of  May,  and  becoming,  by  some 
unexplained  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  transformed 
into  pearls.  Pliny  and  Dioscorides  believed  that 
pearls  were  productions  of  dew ;  but  that  observant 
old  Elizabethan  navigator,  Sir  Richard  Hawkins, 
shrewdly  remarked  that  '  this  must  be  some  old 
philosopher's  conceit,  for  it  cannot  be  made  pro- 
bable how  the  dew  should  come  into  the  oyster.' 

Modem  writers  suggest  various  causes  for  the 
intrusion  of  the  nucleus  round  which  the  pearl  is 
formed.    The  free  border  of  mantle  lining  each 


valve  of  the  shell  dips  downwards  to  meet  a 
similar  edge  on  the  opposite  side,  thus  forming  a 
double-fringed  veil.  The  tentacles  of  this  fringe 
consist  of  long  and  short  flat  filaments,  which  are 
exceedingly  sensitive,  so  that  even  the  approach 
of  a  foreign  substance  makes  them  draw  forwards 
and  shut  out  the  intruder.  They  doubtless 
prevent  the  pearls  from  dropping  out  of  the  shell, 
and  preserve  the  fish  from  the  host  of  carnivorous 
creatures  which  infest  its  place  of  abode ;  and  if 
it  be  true  that  particles  of  sand  form  the  nuclei  of 
pearls,  they  must  run  the  gauntlet  of  these  ever- 
watchful  sentinels  before  they  can  intrude  them- 
selves amongst  the  interstices  of  the  mantle.  The 
food  of  pearl-oysters  consists  of  foraminifera, 
minute  algae,  and  diatoms ;  and  Dr.  Kelaart  has 
suggested  that  the  silicious  internal  skeletons  of 
these  microscopic  diatoms  may  possibly  permeate 
the  coats  of  the  mantle,  and  become  nuclei  of 
pearls. 

It  is  suggested  that  pearls  are  produced  when 
the  transparent  envelope  of  the  animal,  called 
the  mantle,  is  wounded  or  irritated.  That  small 
boring  worms  pierce  the  shell  and  penetrate  to 
the  body  of  the  animal.  The  mantle  then  sends 
forth  a  quantity  of  pearly  matter  over  the  wounded 
spot,  and  this  becomes  a  little  knob  or  pearl.  This 
is  supported  by  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the 
shells  in  which  pearls  are  found  are  outwardly 
contorted,  and  that  a  smooth  regular  shell  is  a 
pretty  sure  sign  of  the  absence  of  the  pearl. 

The  Chinese  are  said  to  thread  upon  fine  silk, 
small  beads  of  mother-of-pearl,  and  fasten  them 
within  shells  of  pearl  oysters  when  they  rise  to 
the  surface  of  the  water  at  the  beginning  of 
summer.  The  animals  are  then  restored  to  their 
bed,  where  they  soon  cover  the  beads  vrith  cal- 
careous matter,  and  thus  convert  them  into  pearls. 
Small  figures  of  Buddha  are  the  stock  subjects 
introduced,  and  these  are  highly  valued  by  Buddh- 
iBts  in  all  countries.  Small  pearls  which  have 
been  immersed  in  acetous  acids,  and  thus  reduced 
to  their  membranous  constituents,  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  formed  of  concentric  coats  of 
membrane  and  carbonate  of  lime,  thus  resembling 
in  composition  the  mother-of-pearl  with  which 
oyster-shells  are  lined.  Mr.  Robert  Garner,  F.L.S. , 
particularly  examined  those  formed  in  the  mantle 
of  the  Conway  and  Lancashire  salt-water  mussel ; 
and  he  attributes  the  same  origin  to  all  pearls, 
the  oxidation  of  a  minute  species  of  diatoma  caus- 
ing their  formation,  much  in  the  same  way  that 
galls  are  formed  in  plants. 

Sections  of  pearls  show  very  fine  concentric 
Iftminy.  surrounding  a  grain  of  sand  or  other 
extraneous  matter.  The  nacreous  lustre  has  been 
attributed  to  the  diffraction  of  light  from  the  out- 
cropping edges  of  the  laminae ;  but  Dr.  Carpenter 
says  it  may  result  from  the  minute  plication  of  a 
single  lamina. 

In  whatever  way  produced,  pearls  of  consider- 
able size,  on  account  of  their  oeauty  and  rarity, 
have  been  valued  at  enormous  prices  in  past  ages, 
and  are  still  among  the  choicest  objects  of  the 
jeweller's  art  Their  delicate  and  silvery  lustre 
has  been  as  widely  celebrated  as  the  brilliance 
of  the  diamond.  The  Meleaf rina  margaritifera 
furnishes  the  finest  pearls  and  nnest  nacre.  When 
secreted  in  the  globular  form,  it  is  the  pearl ;  on 
the  inner  walls  of  the  shell,  it  is  the  nacre. 

A  pearl,  to  be  pure,  should  be  of  perfect  white- 
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nesB,  be  spherical  or  of  a  regular  pear  shape;  those 
of  blae  reflection  are  less  valued,  and  the  yellow 
pearls  still  less.  Tavernier  was  of  opinion  that 
the  yellow  colour  was  a  stain  from  the  rotting 
mollusc 

The  pearl  mollusc  multiplies  by  means  of  what 
is  teclmically  called  spat  or  spawn,  which  is 
thrown  out  in  some  years  in  great  quantities, — 
perhaps  similar  to  the  edible  oyster  of  Britain, 
which  threw  much  spat  in  1849,  and  not 
again  until  1860,  and  not  then  up  at  least  to 
1866.  The  spat  floats  in  and  on  the  water, 
and  attaches  itself  to  anything  it  comes  in  contact 
with,  attaining,  it  is  said,  the  size  of  a  shilling  in 
six  months.  In  its  seventh  year  the  pearl  mussel 
attains  its  maturity  as  a  pearl  producer ;  pearls 
obtained  from  a  seven-year  mussel  being  of 
double  the  value  of  those  from  one  of  six  years 
of  age.  In  mussels  under  four  years  the  pearls 
are  not  of  any  mercantile  value,  and  after  seven 
years  the  pearls  deteriorate.  Those  from  mussels  of 
about  four  years  old  have  a  yellow  tinge,  and  the 
older  kinds  a  pinky  hue ;  but  pearls  of  a  red  and 
even  black,  as  also  with  other  colours,  are  like- 
wise met  with.  Of  all  the  substances  used  for 
personal  decoration,  the  pearl  alone  derives 
nothing  frona  art.  The  Baghdad  dealers  prefer  the 
round  white  pearl.  Those  of  Bombay  esteem 
pearls  of  a  yellow  hue  ^and  perfect  sphericity. 
According  to  European  taste,  a  perfect  pearl 
should  be  round  or  drop-shaped,  of  a  pure  white, 
slightly  traDsparent,  free  from  specks,  spots,  or 
blemish,  and  possess  the  peculiar  lustre  charac- 
teristic of  the  gem.  In  India  and  China,  the 
bright  yellow  colour  is  preferred.  The  rose-tinted 
pearl  of  Scotland  is  in  large  esteem  amongst 
Fans  ladies.  The  pearls  of  Scotland  of  the  best 
kind  range  in  price  from  £5  to  £50,  but  £100  has 
been  paid  for  a  fine  specimen.  Pearls  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  Ceylon  realize  from  Rs.  1000 
to  Rs.  1500  a  tola  of  180  grains. 

A  pair  of  very  fine  black  pearls  was  recently 
^Id  to  a  rich  iron  merchant  in  Paris  for  500,000 
francs.  The  pink  pearl  ranks  with  the  clear  white 
pearl  in  value.  Some  specimens  have  been  found 
with  purple,  cream,  and  salmon  colours. 

Pearls  are  designated  in  Europe  by  their 
colours,  white,  yellow,  or  black ;  or  by  their  size, 
as  seed-pearl.  The  best  pearls  are  of  a  clear, 
bright  whiteness,  free  from  spots  or  stains,  with 
the  surface  naturally  smooth  and  glossy.  Those 
of  a  round  form  are  preferred,  but  the  larger 
pear-shaped  ones  are  esteemed  for  ear-rings. 
Seed-pearls  are  those  of  the  smallest  size. 

The  dealers  in  Ceylon  recognise  twelve  classes, 
in  none  of  which  is  the  actual  weight  taken  into 
consideration — 

1.  Called  Ani,  comprising  those  pearls  to  which 
Pliny  first  applied  the  term  '  unio,*  in  which  all 
the  highest  perfections  of  lustre  and  sphericity  are 
centred;  2.  Anathari  are  such  as  fail  a  little 
in  one  point,  either  in  lustre  or  sphericity ;  3. 
Saoadayam,  and  4.  Kayeral,  such  as  fail  in  both ; 
5.  Massagn,  or  confusion ;  6.  Vadivu,  beauty ;  7. 
Medangu,  bent  or  'folded'  pearls;  8.  Kurwal, 
doable  pearls ;  9.  Ealippu,  signifying  abundance ; 
10.  Poesal,  and  11.  Kmnu,  mis-shapen.  These  find 
f  ready  sale  in  India,  idl  kinds  and  shapes  being 
indiscriminately  used  to  adorn  the  roughly  made 
breastnlates  of  gold  worn  by  women  of  high  caste. 
12.  Thool,  literally  'powder.'      These  are  all 


easily  disposed  of  in  India,  where  they  are  some- 
times made  into  lime  to  chew  with  beUe. 

Pearls  are  found  in  the  Unio  marginalis,  Lam.^ 
and  Unio  flavidus,  Benson j  of  the  Bhandardah 
lake  near  Berhampore. 

In  the  salt-water  inlets  along  the  entire  seacoast 
of  Sind,  a  thin-shelled  variety  of  the  oyster  occurs; 
on  the  sandbanks,  called  Kenjur,  that  are  left  dry 
at  low  tides,  but  chiefly  in  the  creeks  near 
Kurachee,  a  seed-pearl  is  found,  selling  at  Rs.  15 
the  tola.  The  seed-pearl  fishery  was  let  by  the 
Amirs  successively  for  Rs.  650,  Rs.  1300,  and 
Rs.  19,000.  After  1839,  they  let  them  out  for 
Rs.  1100,  Rs.  21,000,  and  Rs.  86,000,  but  the 
contractors  failed. 

The  produce  of  the  fisheries  in  the  Gulf  of 
Manaar  has  varied  greatly  at  long  intervals. 
From  1838  to  1854  there  was  no  fishery  at  all. 
A  similar  interruption  had  been  experienced 
between  1820  and  1828.  The  Dutch  had  no 
fishery  for  27  years,  from  1768  to  1796 ;  and  they 
were  equally  unsuccessful  from  1732  to  1746. 
It  has  now  been  satisfactorily  proved  that  the 
pearl-oyster's  occasional  disappearance  is  perfectly 
natural  The  Arabs  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  according 
to  Colonel  Pellv,  attribute  the  decay  of  the  Sind 
and  Ceylon  fisheries  to  the  mixture  of  mud  and 
earthy  substance  with  the  sand  of  the  beds. 

In  the  Persian  Gulf  the  pearl  banks  extend 
300  miles  in  a  straight  line,  and  the  best  beds  are 
level  and  of  white  sand,  overlying  the  coral  in 
clear  water ;  and  any  mixture  of  mud  or  earthy 
substance  with  the  sand  is  considered  to  be  detri- 
mental to  the  pearl  mollusc.  These  banks  are  from 
8  to  6  miles  off  shore,  in  6  to  7  fathoms  water. 
400  boats  of  all  sizes  are  annually  employed, 
carrying  crews  of  from  13  to  25  persons,  half  of 
them  divers.  The  yearly  produce  was  estimated 
at  40,000  tomans,  each  toman  18  piastres  Rumi. 
— the  masters  drsN^ing  three  shares,  divers  two 
shares,  and  assistants  one  share.  Some  of  the 
Arab  colonies  on  the  Persian  littoral  retain  a  right 
to  fish  on  the  banks,  which  are  appanages  of  the 
parent  Arabian  tribe. 

In  the  Persian  Gulf  there  is  both  a  spring  and 
a  summer  fishery,  and  as  many  as  5000  Doats  will 
assemble  from  Bahrein  and  the  islands,  and  con- 
tinue fishing  from  April  to  September.  The 
total  amount  derived  in  the  pearl  fisheries  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  has  been  estimated  at  £400,000, 
employing  about  30,000  persons.  During  a  recent 
year,  30  divers  engagea  in  the  pearl  fishery  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  lost  their  lives,  most  of  them 
being  victims  of  sea  monsters.  The  value  of  the 
pearls  taken  in  1879  in  the  Persian  Gulf  was  set 
down  at  about  £300,000.  There  were  7,000,000 
fished,  and  it  was  believed  that  but  for  the  frequent 
interruption  by  weather,  2,000,000  more  might 
have  been  lifted. 

Off  the  coast  of  Ceylon  the  fishing  season  is 
inaugurated  by  numerous  ceremonies,  and  the 
fleet,  sometimes  of  150  boats,  then  puts  to  sea. 
Each  boat  has  a  stage  at  its  side,  and  is  manned 
by  ten  rowers,  teii  divers,  a  steersman,  and  a  shark 
charmer  (Pillal  karras).  The  men  go  down  five  at 
a  time,  each  expediting  his  descent  by  means  of  a 
stone  20  to  25  lbs.  in  weight,  and,  holding  their 
nostrils,  gather  into  a  net  or  basket  about  100 
shells  in  the  minute  or  so  which  they  remain 
under  water.  Each  man  makes  40  to  50  descentH 
daily.    The  pearl-oysters  are  thrown  on  the  beach 
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and  left  to  putrefy.  It  has  been  ascertained  that 
no  diving  apparatus  could,  with  any  advantage, 
be  substituted.  The  common  time  for  remainiDg 
under  water  is  50  or  60  seconds,  but  Sir  Henry 
VTard  timed  one  man  at  80  seconds,  and  another 
at  84  seconds.  When  the  oysters  reach  the 
Government  kottus,  they  are  divided  into  four 
heaps.  The  divers  then  remove  their  share,  and 
the  remaining  three-fourths,  belonging  to  Govern- 
ment, divided  into  heaps  of  1000  each,  are  sold  by 
auction  to  the  highest  bidder.  Sir  Henry  Ward 
says, — I  have  seen  myself  82  pearls  taken  out  of 
one  oyster,  three  of  which  were  worth  £1  a  piece, 
while  even  the  smallest  had  a  marketable  value. 
The  Ceylonreceiptshavebeen£l, 117,992,  viz.: — 


1855  to  1863, .    .  £168,470 
1874  to  1881,.    .    165,000 


.£10,922  1  0 

1859, 

.  .  £48,215  18  10 

.  20,363  6  6 

1880, 

.  .  20,015  0  0 

.  24,120  0  2 

1881, 

.  .  59,953  0  0 

1796  to  1809,.  .£517,481 
1814  to  1820, .  .  89,909 
1828  to  1837,.    .    227,132 

The  revenue  derived  from  this  source  is  of  a 
very  uncertain  and  precarious  nature. 

1855,  . 

1857,  . 

1858,  . 

Pearl  banks  dot  the  coast  from  the  sandy  island 
of  Rameswaram  southwards  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tambraparni  river. 

In  1881,  about  27  mOlions  of  oysters  were 
fished,  which  were  sold  for  an  average  of  Rs.  83  per 
1000,  about  3000  men  being  employ^  at  the  work. 

About  the  year  1794,  the  Madras  Government 
undertook  the  management  of  the  pearl  fisheries 
on  the  S.E.  coast  of  the  Peninsala,  and  in  the  83 
years  realized  about  12  lakhs  of  rupees,  their 
annual  expenditure  being  about  Rs.  6000. 

In  the  Am  Islands  on  the  coast  of  New  Guinea, 
the  great  sources  of  wealth  are  the  pearl  and 
trepang  banks,  which  lie  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  group,  and  are  often  several  miles  in  width, 
being  intersected  by  deep  channels,  some  of  which 
will  admit  vessels  of  burden. 

The  pearl  fisheries  in  Western  Australia  are 
yearly  becoming  more  valuable  to  the  colony.  In 
1875  the  value  of  pearls  and  pearl  shells  exported 
was  £65.000 ;  in  1876,  £74,143.  Some  £30,000 
worth  01  pearl  shells  also  were  fished  up  from 
Champion  and  NichoU  bays  last  year,  and  shipped 
to  Europe  for  manufacture  into  buttons,  knife- 
handles,  eta  Some  valuable  pearls  are  also  beinff 
discovered  in  the  oysters.  One  was  recently  sold 
at  Perth  for  £215  ;  and  another,  worn  in  a  scarf- 
ring,  worth  nearly  as  much,  being  as  big  as  a  small 
nut.  Three  years  before,  a  pearl  valued  at  £1600 
was  fished  up.  Sharks*  Bay,  in  the  25th  degree 
of  south  latitude,  is  the  locality  where  the  best 
pearls  are  found;  it  is  here  where  the  Avicula 
margaritifera  has  made  a  home.  A  good  many 
Malays,  imported  from  the  Dutch  islands  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  are  engaged  in  pearl-fishing, 
but  the  best  divers  are  the  natives  of  Australia. 

Eleven  firms  are  engaged  in  the  trade  in  Torres 
Straits,  of  whom  ten  have  their  headquarters  at 
Sydney,  employing  nearly  100  boats  in  the  work. 
The  imports  of  pearl  diefl  into  N.  S.  Wales  from 
Queensknd  and  Torres  Straits  ranged  from  £2500 
in  1871  to  £62,468  in  1878.  The  amount  of  pearl 
shell  exported  in  1878  was  449|  tons,  valued  at 
from  £60,000  to  £70,000.  The  price  of  the  shell 
ranges  between  £120  and  £280  per  ton.  The  divers 
piiucipally  consist  of  Kanaka,  Maori,  and  Malay, 
only  some  20  white  men  being  engaged  in  the 
operations,  with  a  few  Australian  Uacks;  the 


divers*  earnings  seldom  being  less  than  £200  & 
year,  while  in  very  good  years,  such  as  1878,  they 
have  been  known  to  make  £340  each.  Although 
there  are  a  good  number  of  sharks  in  these  seas,  the 
loss  of  life  on  the  part  of  the  pearl  fishers  is  very 
small,  averaging  about  two  per  annum;  and  it 
is  a  curious  fact  that  the  sharks  almost  always  dis- 
appear as  soon  as  the  fishing  operations  commence. 

Captain  Moresby  says  that  pearl  shell  fishing 
near  the  islands  of  Torres  Straits  is  carried  on  by 
Europeans,  who  engage  divers  from  the  Loyalty, 
Solomon,  and  New  Hebrides  groups.  Large  open 
boats  are  employed,  each  with  eight  or  ten  divers. 
The  pearl  shell  sells  at  Sydney  at  £150  to  £180  per 
ton.  The  divers  go  down  in  4  and  6  fathoms  water. 
The  mollusc  cannot  be  the  Meleagrina,  for  he  says 
it  weighs  from  3  to  10  lbs. ;  the  divers  bring  up 
one  under  each  arm.  The  pearls,  he  says,  ore 
few,  small,  and  of  poor  quabty,  and  become  the 
property  of  the  divers.    The  mollusc  is  eaten. 

Two  thousand  years  ago,  the  Romans  found 
pearls  in  Britain ;  and  in  modern  times  the  rivers 
of  Scotland  have  afforded  considerable  quantities, 
though  not  of  the  best  quality.  Several  rivers  of 
Saxony,  Sileaa,  Bavaria;  and  Bohemia  afford 
pearls,  and  they  are  also  found  in  two  or  three 
Kussian  provinces.  The  coast  of  Columbia  and 
the  Bay  of  Panama  have  furnished  considerable 
quantities,  but  they  are  not  considered  equal  to 
the  pearls  of  the  east  in  shape  or  colour.  Pearls 
to  the  amount  of  £500,000  are  annually  brought 
to  Canton ;  coral  is  also  a  part  of  cargoes  from 
the  Archipelago  to  China. 

The  larger  pearls  are  considered  the  more 
valuable.  Cleopatra  is  said  to  have  dissolved  in 
vinegar  a  pearl  of  the  value  of  150,000  aureos  or 
golden  crowns,  in  the  presence  of  Anthony,  and 
to  have  drunk  it  off ;  but  it  would  have  required 
a  larger  quantity  and  stronger  acid  than  any  one 
could  have  taken  with  impunity  to  have  done  so. 
Caesar  is  said  to  have  paid  a  sum  equal  to  £50,000 
sterling  for  a  single  pearl  The  fellow  drop  to 
the  pendant  destroyed  by  Cleopatra  is  said  to  have 
been  sawn  in  two  by  command  of  the  Emperor 
Augustus,  and  used  to  adorn  the  statue  of  Venus. 

Tavernier  mentions  one  which  an  Arab  had 
found  in  the  Parages  de  Catifa,  which  the  king 
of  Persia  purchased  in  1633  for  £54,000.  A 
pearl  from  Panama,  called  Peregrina,  boucht  by 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  weighed  134  carats.  It  was 
pear-shaped,  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg ;  it 
was  valued  at  50,000  ducats.  Another,  sold  by 
Gorackes?  de  Calais  to  Philip  iv.  of  Spain,  weighed 
126  carats.  When  the  crown  jewels  of  France 
were  examined  in  1789,  the  value  of  the  pearls 
was  estimated  at  £40,000.  Amongst  them  were, 
one  of  27A  carats,  valued  at  £8000 :  two  of  57ii 
carats,  valued  at  £12,000 ;  two  of  99 A  carats, 
estimated  at  £2580.  France  has  a  magnificent 
pearl,  brought  from  Berlin  by  Napoleon.  Mr. 
nope*s  pearl,  said  to  be  the  largest  known, 
measures  2  inches  lon^,  4  inches  round,  and 
weighs  1800  grains.  One  taken  from  India  in 
1660,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  Princess 
Youssopoff,  weighs  126  carats,  and  is  valued  at 
£16,000. 

When  the  Princess  Royal  married  the  king 
of  Prussia's  son,  she  had,  amongst  other  articles, 
a  necklace  of  32  pearls.  Thev  are  said  not  to 
have  been  all  of  the  fijrst  kind,  nevertheless  its 
cost  was  estimated  at  £20,000. 
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PEDALIUM  MUREX. 


The  prices  of  the  smaller  -  sized  pearls,  like 
those  of  the  smaller-sized  diamonds,  are  rapidly 
increasing.  A  pearl  of  8  grains  will  cost  about 
£1 ;  a  pearl  of  80  grains,  £110.  The  Imam  of 
Muscat  oas  one  worth  £32,000.  A  few  years  ago, 
a  pearl  was  sold  in  London  for  £2600,  which 
weighed  116  grains ;  and  in  1878  another  of  114 

C'  IS  was  sold.  These  two  were  purchased  by 
ness  Alphonse  Rothschild. — Faulkner;  Pliny  8 
XaL  Hist  lib.  zxxii.  ch.  31 ;  Tennant^s  Cevlon,  p. 
371 ;  Walton^s  Discourse^  p.  70 ;  Forresfs  New 
Guinea,  p.  48 ;  Rumpk.  tab.  47 ;  Da  Costa^  Con- 
chyll^  TiL  p.  4 ;  Chemnitz^  vii  ix.  p.  495 ;  Gtnelin  ; 
Linn.  Syst  p.  8800 ;  Bonan,  i.  pp.  88,  84 ; 
ArgenvUl,  p.  28  ;  I)ampier*s  Voyage  to  New 
Britainy  in  Harris,  i.  p.  124  ;  quotea  in  SL  John^s 
Indian  Archipelago,  L  p.  187 ;  Woodward^s  Fossil 
Shells;  E,  Uray  in  Annals  of  Philosophy,  Nov. 
1825 ;  Jameson's  Ed.  Joum.  1826,  p.  199  ; 
Rebeyro's  Ceylon ;  Moresby,  p.  81 ;  Intellectual 
Observer;  Woodward, 

PEARL.  ARTIFICIAL.  These  are  largely 
made  in  Cnina,  for  domestic^  use  and  for  export; 
also  largely  in  France  from  the  scales  of  the  small 
fish  called  ablette  or  bleak  (Cyprinus  albumus). 
These  fishy  particles  can  be  kept  for  a  long  time 
in  solution  of  ammonia,  and  this  enables  the 
manufacturerfl  of  artificial  pearls  to  carry  on  a 
considerable  traffic  with  distant  places  where  the 
fish  is  plentiful,  the  supply  from  tne  Seine,  though 
abundant,  being  insumcient  for  the  purposes  of 
the  trade  of  Paris.  Slender  tubes  of  glass  are 
prepared,  called  girasols;  the  pearl  essence  is 
then  mixed  with  a  solution  of  isinglass,  and  is 
blown  while  hot  into  each  bead  by  means  of  a 
fine  glass  pipe.  The  solution  is  spread  equally 
orer  the  whole  internal  surface,  by  shaking  the 
pearls  in  a  vessel  placed  over  the  table  where  the 
workman  sits,  and  to  which  he  gives  motion  by 
his  foot.  When  the  varnish  is  equally  diffused 
and  dry,  the  beads  are  filled  with  wnite  wax ;  liiis 
id^es  them  the  necessary  weight  and  solidity,  and 
renders  them  less  fragile,  liiey  are  than  bored 
with  a  needle,  and  threaded  on  strinfi;s  for  sale. 
The  holes  in  the  finer  sort  are  lined  with  thin 
paper,  that  the  thread  may  not  adhere  to  the  wax. 
To  jnodnce  one  pound  A  scales  4000  fishes  are 
required ;  but  this  quantity  of  scales  only  yields 
4  ounces  of  pearl  essence.  The  fishes  are  about 
4  inches  long ;  they  are  sold  at  a  cheap  rate  in 
the  markets  after  being  deprived  of  their  scales. 
The  value  of  a  pound  of  washed  scales  in  the 
Chalonnais  is  from  15  to  25  livres. 

PEARL-ASH.  Kien-sha,  Chin.  The  term  is 
applied  to  calcined  potash.  It  has  a  spongv  tex- 
ture, and  a  whitish  pearly  lustre.  Pearl-aeh  can 
be  prepared  from  nitre  and  charcoal. 

PEARL-BARLEY.  PVmi,  Chin.  Husked 
barley.  The  seeds  rounded,  and  all  the  outer 
coat  removed. 


PEARL,  MOTHER  OF. 


H^-perle^  ...  Fa. 
S^,  ....  Hind. 
Madra  perla,  .    .    It.,  Sp. 


Indong  mutiara, 
Gohnr  parwar,  . 
Sipi  mnthti, 


Malay. 

Pebs. 

.  Tam. 


Mother-of-pearl  used  to  be  sold  by  the  Labbai 
stone  merchants,  cut  into  beads  and  other  orna- 
ments, which  at  first  they  called  Surat  Munnie, 
owing  to  their  being  brought  from  Surat.  The 
beautiful  lining  of  sheQs  known  as  mother-of- 
pearl  is  manufactured  into  articles  of  great 
beauty.    Peail  substance  is  dissimilar  from  nacre, 


and  aU  attempts  to  make  pearl  from  nacre  have 
failed.  The  layers  of  the  pearl  are  concentric,  but 
the  nacre  is  in  straight  lines ;  also  nacre  is  harder. 

PEARL-OYSTER.  The  Meleagrinamargariti- 
fera  is  not,  however,  an  oyster  proper,  but  a  genus 
of  the  AviculidsB  or  wing-shell  family  of  molluscs. 
The  pearl-oysters  are  less  oblique  than  the  other 
avicul®,  and  their  valves  are  flatter  and  nearly 
equal.  They  are  found  in  about  12  fathoms 
water  at  Madagascar,  Ceylon,  the  Persian  Gulf, 
Swan  River,  Panama.  Seed-pearl  is  a  name  given 
to  the  small-sized  pearls,  called  in  China  Yang-chu. 

PEARL  SAGO,  granulated  sago  meal,  sago. 

PEARLY  NAUTILUS,  NautUus  pompiKus. 
Like  all  cephalopods,  it  swims  backwards.  It 
lives  at  great  depths,  down  to  200  fathoms. 

PEAT  is  composed  chiefly  of  the  decayed  fibres 
of  mosses,  and  is  used  as  fuel.  Dr.  Falconer 
obtained  very  modem  peat  out  of  the  banks  of 
the  Hoogly,  a  few  feet  below  the  sur^e  of  the 
soil,  in  which  were  seeds  of  the  Eurvale  ferox. 
Peat  is  generally  distributed  on  the  ifeilgherries 
over  the  entire  range  of  the  hill  tract.  The 
plants  producing  Neilgherry  peat  are  different 
from  those  of  Europe.  Large  peat  bogs  occur 
on  the  Eundahs,  and  run  as  far  east  as  JdcataJlah 
or  Wellington.  Grood  peat  has  been  found  in  the 
Mid  Himalayas  at  the  ^h  pass,  resembling  Irish 
turf  in  its  character,  and  in  the  genera  of  pro- 
ducing plants.  Dr.  Angus  Smith  largely  recom- 
mended the  use  of  the  peat  in  the  Pan  jab. — 
Faulkner;  Hooker's  Jour,  ii.  p.  841 ;  Cleghom^s 
Forests  of  S.  India ;  Cleghorn,  P.  Rep. 

PEBBLES,  the  silicious  minerals  of  Cambav, 
are  sold  in  Europe  and  America.  Scotch,  Irish, 
Chamouni,  Niagara,  and  Isle  of  Wight  pebbles 
are  so  called,  according  to  the  locality  whence 
brought. 

PECHA.  Hind.  A  scarf  worn  by  Lahouli  women. 

PECHAK.    Hind.    A  reel  for  gold  thread. 

PE-OHI-LI,  a  province  of  China,  the  prin- 
cipal length  of  which  extends  from  88®  to  40J°  N. 
It  is  bounded  by  Chinese  Tartary  on  the  N.,  by 
Ho-nan  on  the  S.W.,  by  the  Imperial  Sea  ana 
Shan-tung  on  the  E.,  and  by  Shan-si  on  iiie  W. 
Pekin,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  is  situate  in  this 
province,  together  with  9  other  cities  of  the  first 
class,  40  of  the  second  class,  and  180  of  the 
thhrd  class.  The  Gulf  of  Pe-chi-li  has  been 
surveyed.  The  tide,  being  retarded  by  islands, 
rises  onlv  about  10  feet,  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  land  being  only  about  3  feet  alx)ve  high-water 
mark,  and  there  being  but  few  mountains,  the 
rivers  are  navigable  for  a  considerable  distance, 
notwithstanding  their  comparatively  small  size,  and 
in  the  rainy  season  they  frequently  overflow  the 
country.  The  river  Pei-ho  experiences  a  tidal 
rise  100  miles  inland  from  the  bay;  it  flows 
through  a  completely  level  country,  the  soil  of 
which  is  composed  of  light  sand  and  micaceous 
partieles,  blended  together  with  portions  of  clay 
and  vegetable  mould,  without  a  single  rock, 
stone,  pebble,  or  gravel  of  any  kind. — Sirr''s 
China,  i.  p.  410. 

PECHWAN.  Hind.  A  hookah  with  a  long 
twisted  pipe. 


PEDALIUM  MUREX.    Linn, 


Khuarake  kaUr,  .  Aba& 
Gokam,  .  .  .  Hind. 
Gheja-iudu-moostra,S  4NS. 
Bet-neringi,     .    .  Singh. 


Kaka  main,     . 

Ant-neringi. 

Yenaga-palleru, 


Tam. 
Tel. 
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PEDANU. 


PEGU. 


A  Buoculeut,  pretty  large  rauiouB  annual,  with 
small  yellow  flowers,  which  appear  in  the  rains. 
It  grows  generally  over  all  India,  but  chiefly 
on  the  Goromandel  coast,  in  a  moist  sandy  soil ; 
flowers  in  the  rainy  and  cold  seasons.  The  fresh 
plant  renders  water  or  milk  very  mucilaginous, 
without  altering  the  taste,  colour,  or  smell  of  the 
liquid.  This  thickening  disappears  in  a  few  hours. 
Butter-milk  is  often  fraudulently  thickened  by  the 
use  of  the  leaf ;  the  plant  is  a  good  mucilaginous 
demulcent,  much  used  by  the  natives  as  a  drink 
in  gonorrhoea,  and  is  useful  as  a  diuretic  in  urinary 
diseases.  It  is  considered  cool  and  tonic. — RiddeU ; 
Ains, ;  Roxh, ;  0*Sh. ;  Powell. 

PEDANG.    Jav.     a  kris  of  Java. 

PEDARI,  in  Hinduism,  a  fierce  Gramma-deva. 

PEDDA.  Tel.  Great.  Pedda  manushulu,  great 
persons.     Chinna  peddalu,  great  and  small. 

PEDILANTHUS  TITHYMALOIDES,  the  Jew 
bush  of  the  W.  Indies,  now  common  everywhere 
about  Calcutta  in  hedges.  A  shrub  about  6  feet 
high,  abounding  in  white  bitter  milk,  known  and 
usid  in  America  and  W.  Indies  as  ipecacuanha ; 
but  in  numerous  trials  no  proof  was  obtained  of 
its  effica^. — 0*Sh,  p.  566  ;  Mason, 

PEDIK  coast  on  the  north  part  of  Sumatra, 
extends  from  Point  Pedro  40  leagues  to  Diamond 
Point  Pedir  Point,  or  Batoo-Pedir,  is  in  lat  6® 
31'  N.,  and  long.  95°  52^'  E.—Horsb, 

PEDRA  BRANCA,  or  White  Rock,  in  kt.  1° 
19'  N.,  and  long.  lO^""  25^  E.,  Ues  in  the  middle 
of  the  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Singapore,  7^ 
miles  west  from  the  east  peak  of  Pulo  Aor,  on 
which  is  erected  the  Horsburgh  lighthouse,  lighted 
15th  October  1851.  The  tides  near  it  are  very 
irregular  in  time,  velocity,  and  direction. — Horsh. 

PEDRA  BRANCA,  or  Tysing-Cham,  a  rock 
on  the  south  coast  of  China,  in  lat.  22°  18^'  N., 
and  long.  115°  7}'  E.,  49  miles  eastward  of  Lema 
Island. — Horsh. 

PEDRONS,  a  colonel  in  Sindia^s  army,  who 
served  under  Perron.  He  raised  and  commanded 
the  3d  Brigade,  and  was  in  command  of  Alighur, 
and  was  taken  prisoner  when  Lord  Lake  stormed 
and  took  it. 

PEDRO-TALLA-GALLA,  the  highest  neak  in 
the  mountains  of  Ceylon,  8280  feet  above  the  sea. 

PEENASH.  Hind.  ?  A  disease  which  occurs 
in  man  in  the  north-west  of  India,  caused  by  the 
larva  of  an  insect  taking  up  its  abode  in  the 


The  seeds  were  at  one  time  imported  into  Eng- 
land. It  is  principally  used  as  a  fumigatory  agent 
to  avert  evil  influences.    The  plant  is  considered 

E roper  only  for  sweepers,  and  not  to  be  touched 
y  Sikhs  or  Hindus,  but  the  seeds  are  burned  on 
a  fire  if  any  person  enter  a  room  who  may  have 
any  discharge  which  could  render  him  unclean. — 
Hook,  and  Th.  Fl.  Ind.  pp.  83,  115  ;  Powell,  i. 
pp.  295,  3S5,  452 ;  Royle,  p.  155 ;  O'Sh.  p.  260. 

PEGASUS,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  section 
Syngnathids.  One  of  the  species  is  known  as  the 
flying  horse ;  the  flying  fish  and  flying  guniard 
are  other  flying  fish.  P.  natans,  Linn,,  3  inches 
long,  a  small  fish  with  two  largish  fins  near  the 
head.  P.  draconis,  Linn,,  3  inches  long,  dark 
coloured,  with  two  very  large  fins  near  the  head. 

PEGU.  Tib.  The  yak  cow ;  small,  like  the 
cow  of  Bengal,  hair  long.  Sauh,  cross  between 
cow  an  I  yak.  Sauh  Yak,  produce  of  cow  by  yrft 
bull.  Ba  Sauh,  produce  of  female  yak  by  bull. 
These  are  great  milkers,  better  than  yak  or  cow ; 
tail,  half- cow,  half -yak.  Females  give  young 
with  buUs  or  yaks,  best  produce  with  yak?. 
Elevation  of  shoulder  less  than  in  the  yak.  Hair 
long,  but  less  so  than  the  yak. 

PEGU  or  Pai-gu,  an  administrative  division 
of  the  province  of  British  Burma.  Area,  9159 
square  miles;  population  (1881),  2,323,512. 
Pegu,  its  chief  town,  was  captured  3d  June  1852, 
and  Pegu  district  was  annexed  by  proclamation 
on  20th  December  1852.  Pegu  has  four  great 
rooimtain  ranges:  the  range  separating  Arakaii 
from  Pegu  is  about  4000  feet  high;  the  range 
separating  the  valley  of  the  Irawadi  from  that  of 
the  Sitaug,  about  2000  feet  high ;  the  Martaban 
and  Tenasserim  ranges,  about  5000  feet ;  and  the 
fourth  or  most  eastern  separates  the  Sitang  and 
Salwin  rivers,  and  extends  into  the  large  and 
compact  mountain  group  of  Younzallcn  to  the 
south-east  of  Touogfaoo.  The  area  of  this  lofty 
region  is  about  100  square  miles,  and  several 
peaks  rise  to  7000  and  8000  feet.  The  inhabitanU 
consist  principally  of  Burmans,  Taking  or  Mon, 
Karen,  Karen -nee  or  Red  Karen ;  Khyin,  whose 
women  tattoo  their  faces ;  the  Yeh-bfung  of  the 
Yoma  range  and  the  Shan,  who  form  separate 
communities.  Pegu  is  described  by  European 
travelers  in  the  16th  century  as  of  great  sixe, 
strength,  and  magnificence.  Caesar  Frederick 
was  here  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  16th  century. 


cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone.    The  larva  j  When  Aloung-bhura  overran  and  conquered  Pegu 


is  small,  articulated,  and  terminates  in  a  spiral 
tail.  The  mouth  and  eyes  are  very  distinct. — 
Taruk  Chandar  Lahori ;  Moqxdn  Tandon. 

PEEPS  A,  a  troublesome  dipterous  insect,  very 
small  and  black,  which  floats  like  a  speck  before 
the  eye.  Its  bite  leaves  a  small  spot  of  extrava- 
sated  blood  under  the  cuticle,  very  irritating  if 
not  opened. — /.  B,  As.  Soc.  No.  xxxix.  p.  426. 
See  Insect. 

PEGANUM  HARMALA.    Linn.    Syrian  rue. 

Islam  labori,  .    .    Hind. 


Hurmuo,  .  .  .  Dukh. 
Harmnl,  Uband, .  Hind. 
Uarhar?      ...        ? 


Spelane,     .      Tb. -Indus. 
Harmala  ruta,         ? 

This  plant  occurs  in  many  parts  of  India,  on 
waste,  Droken  ground.  The  seeds  are  used  in 
native  medicine,  and  called  Lahori  Hurmul.  In 
the  Makbzan-ul-Adwiah,  the  seed  is  called 
Moolie.  It  is  the  same  as  the  xiytifop  of  Dios- 
coridcs.  P.  harmala  and  Lactuca  virosa  are 
both  said  to  possess  narcotic  properties  like  opium. 
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in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  he  used  every 
effort  to  annihilate  all  traces  of  Talking  nationality. 
He  destroyed  every  house  in  the  town,  and  dia- 
persed  the  inhabitants. 

The  Pegu  or  Zamayee  valley  lies  to  the  east  of 
Phoungye,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  another 
branch  of  the  Yoma.  This  valley  is  enclosed  on 
all  sides  by  hills ;  it  is  about  40  or  50  miles  in 
length  from  S.S.E.  to  N.N.W.,  which  is  the 
direction  in  which  it  lies,  and  20  miles  in  breadth 
from  £.  to  W.  The  Zamayee  river  is  large,  and 
navigable  for  small  craft  in  the  rains  for  a  distance 
of  60  or  80  miles  above  Pegu,  to  the  extremity 
of  the  valley ;  and  although  only  about  knee-deep 
in  the  dry  season,  it  rises  40  feet  in  the  raina. 
The  mountains  extending  along  the  N.W.  side  of 
the  valley,  separating  it  from  Phoungye,  the 
Hlaine,  and  Tharawaddy,  are  of  considerable 
extent  and  elevation,  and  form  a  part  of  the 
Yoma  range.    On  the  £.  side  it  is  separated  from 


PEH. 


PEKING. 


the  plains  of  Toonghoo  and  Shoay-gyeen  by  a 
tower  branch  of  the  same  chain,  and  finally  it  is 
eDcloeed  on  the  S.  by  a  low  hiUy  tract,  through 
which  the  river  passes  by  a  series  of  small  defiles 
to  Pegu.  The  rains  pour  down  at  the  rate  of 
150  inches  in  the  course  of  a  monsoon,  and  the 
rirerB  rise  30  to  40  feet.  The  silting  up  of  the 
ailarial  deposit  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pyne-Ghoung 
ereek  is  doubtless  due  to  this  cause.  If  native 
tradition  is  correct,  2000  years  ago  the  sea 
washed  witliin  8  or  10  miles  of  the  old  royal  city 
of  Pegu. — Dr.  McClelland,  in  Selec,  Records,  Govt 
of  India,  Foreign  Dept.  No.  ix.  p.  8 ;  Imp,  Gaz,  vii 

PEH.  Chin.  White.  Peh-chi,Iriaflorentina. 
The  root  is  a  favourite  cosmetic  with  the  ladies 
of  China.  Peh-fen,  white  lead.  Peh-kiang,  Zin- 
giber officinale.  Peh-kih,  a  Zingiberaceous  rhi- 
zome obtained  in  China,  in  Shan-si,  Ewei-Chau, 
Eiangoan,  used  in  hsemoptysis,  phthisis,  and 
other  ailments. — Sviith. 

PEH-HO,  written  Pei-ho,  the  White  River  of 
China.  Below  Pekin  it  and  the  Sha-ho  river 
joto,  and  the  united  streams  bear  the  name  of 
Fe-ho,  and  disembogue  into  the  Gulf  of  Pe-chi-li. 
—Ytde,  Cathay,  ii.  p.  259. 

PEH-LAH.  Chin.  Insect-wax,  a  product  of 
the  province  of  Sze-chuen,  where  the  tree  on  which 
it  feeds,  the  Peh-lah  shrub,  flourishes ;  but  though 
the  insect  thrives  there,  it  is  found  necessary  to 
keep  up  the  supply  of  insects  by  the  constant 
importation  of  eggs  from  beyond  the  western 
frontier  of  the  province.  The  insect  is  about  an 
mch  in  length,  and  of  pale-grey  colour,  and  one 
insect  exudes  an  ounce  of  wax  in  the  season,  of 
the  Bummer  months.  The  insect  is  not  affected 
by  rain,  but  when  the  leaves  fall  it  dies.  The 
wax  is  then  collected  and  melted  in  a  cloth  over 
boiliDg  water.  It  is  pure  white.  On  the  largest 
cakes  in  Hankow  is  often  observed  written,  ^  It 
mocks  the  frost  and  rivals  the  snow.*  The  price 
was  40  dollsTs  a  pikul,  or  about  15d.  a  pound.  The 
regetable  tallow  of  which  candles  are  usually 
niule  melts  with  great  facility ;  in  order,  there- 
fore, to  prevent  them  from  running,  they  are 
coated  with  a  thin  crust  of  finest  insect  wax, 
whidi  is  extremely  hard,  and  alow  to  melt,  bo 
that  it  retains  the  vegetable  tallow  in  a  liquid 
stite,  and  is  a  clean  and  economical  ingredient. — 
Olipkant^  p.  405. 

PEHLAYI,  an  ancient  language  used  in  the 
time  of  Ardeshir,  now  called  Huzvarish.  It  was 
the  ancient  language  of  the  Persians  prior  to 
the  Mubammadan  conquest  by  the  Khalifa,  in 
A.D.  636.    See  Pahlavi. 

PEH-TIEH.  Chin.  A  textile  fibre  from  the 
coontry  of  the  IHgur. 

PEH-TUN-TSZE,  also  Tun.  Chin.  This  is  a 
quartiose  mineral  used  by  the  Chinese  in  making 
porcelain. 

PEI,  or  Pey,  or  Pe,  also  Pisacha.  Tam.  A 
demon.  Though  Pey  and  Pisacha  are  to  a  certain 
extent  interchangeable,  yet  people  who  are 
ikilled  in  diaboliciu  refinements  draw  a  distinction 
between  them.  Pey,  they  say,  means  the  ghost 
of  a  human  being  that  has  become  powerful 
aod  malignant.  It  has  a  name  and  a  place  of 
residence,  and  is  systematically  worshipped.  The 
Poacha,  on  the  other  hand,  they  say,  has  no 
home,  or  name,  or  worship.  The  Bhuta,  they 
idd,  ii  a  demon  of  a  higher  order,  an  attendant 
OD  the  Brahmanical  demon -gods.    It  is  likewise 


worthy  of  notice  that  Pey  has  meanings  which 
Pisacha  has  not.  In  combination  with  names  of 
plants,  Pey  means  wild,  uncultivated,  useless  for 
human  food ;  in  combination  with  names  of  animals, 
it  means  insane.  The  use  of  a  word  in  combina- 
tion often  throws  light  on  its  original  meaning. 
It  is  possible  that  this  application  to  plants  and 
animals  may  be  only  a  metaphorical  transfer  of 
the  older  meaning  of  *  devil.'  Still,  in  either 
case,  the  direct  derivation  of  Pey  from  Pieacha,  a 
word  which  is  never  used  in  this  way,  may  be 
regarded  as  improbable.  Pei-puja,  devU  worship, 
still  prevails  in  Tinnevelly.  When  the  Brahmans 
in  A.D.  1800  (?)  introduced  the  worship  of  Vishnu 
into  Southern  India,  they  abolished  the  demon 
worship  as  far  as  their  power  extended. — Garrett. 

PEIN-GO.  BuRM.  A  boat  on  the  Burmese 
rivers.     See  Boat 

PEI-TAN.    Chin.    The  altar  of  the  earth. 

PEKEA,  a  genus  of  plants  inhabiting  Guiana, 
of  the  genus  Caryocar  of  modem  botanists,  and 
which  might  advantageously  be  introduced  into 
India.  Caryocar  nucSerum  bears  the  Suwarrow 
or  Saouari  nuts  of  commerce.  The  fruit  is  in  form 
like  an  egg,  covered  with  a  thick  rough  brown 
rind,*  beneath  which  is  a  soft  greenish  buttery 
substance.  The  nut  has  a  stinging  surface,  and 
contains  a  very  excellent  kernel,  from  which  may 
be  extracted  an  oil  like  that  from  sweet  almonds. 

P.  butyrosa  is  a  large  tree  with  a  trunk  80 
feet  high,  and  8  feet  in  diameter.  The  berries 
are  covered  by  a  rind  2  or  8  lines  thick,  and  con- 
sisting internally  of  a  buttery  yellow  substance, 
which  melts  between  the  fingers,  and  which  is 
sometimes  used  in  cooking  instead  of  animal 
butter.  Under  the  rind  lies  a  stone  covered  all 
over  with  slender  stings,  which  easily  separate, 
and  become  very  troublesome  to  those  who  open 
the  stones;  within  is  a  kidney-shaped  kernel 
covered  with  a  brownish  membrane,  and  very 
good  to  eat ;  it  is  commonly  served  at  table.  It 
is  called  Pekea  by  the  blacks  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Oyapoco  in  French  Guiana,  where  it  is  much 
cultivated. 

P.  tuberculosa,  AubUt,  the  Caryocar  tomen- 
tosum  of  modem  botanists,  is  a  very  large  tree 
inhabiting  the  woods  of  Guiana,  where  it  is 
called  Tatayouba  by  the  Garipou  Indians.  The 
fruit  consists  of  greenish  compressed  drupes, 
which  adhere  around  a  common  centre,  and 
contain  a  single  seed  of  large  size,  covered  with 
a  brownish  ragged  woody  shell,  and  enclosing  a 
kernel  of  a  soft  consistence,  and  of  the  most 
delicate  buttery  quality.  It  is  much  superior  to 
English  walnuts,  almonds,  and  filberts.  Differs 
in  having  no  stings  upon  the  surface  of  the  stone 
of  its  fruits. 

PEKING  or  Pekin,  in  lat.  39°  54'  N.,  long. 
116°  82'  E.,  lies  north-west  from  the  entrance  of 
the  Pei-ho  river,  about  114  or  120  miles  inward. 
Pekin  means  court  of  the  north,  and  Nankin 
court  of  the  south,  both  of  them  large  towns. 

Pekin  is  the  present  capital  of  China.  It  bore 
the  name  of  Yew-chau,  from  the  Hun  dynasty  B.C. 
202  tothe  Wu-tae  a.d.  960,  through  five  kingdoms 
or  princedoms.  During  the  Liau  dynasty,  a.d. 
1000,  it  was  called  Nan-king,  because  the  northern 
capital  was  beyond  the  great  wall ;  but  the  Hun 
dynasty  called  it  Pe-king,  or  northem  place,  and 
the  Mmg  dynasty  called;  it  Hung-wu.  In  B.C. 
1111,  Wan-wang  of  the  Chau  dynasty  gave  his 
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brother  the  title  of  Prince  of  Yen,  who  built  a  citv 
called  Yen-king,  and  the  ornamental  marblework 
of  this  old  city  forms  the  foundation-stones  of  the 
western  portion  of  the  walls  of  the  present  city 
of  Peking.  About  a.d.  1200,  Ghengiz  Khan  took 
Yen-king,  and  after  him  his  son  Oktai  put  an  end 
to  the  Kin  dynasty.  In  1267,  Kachilai  Khan, 
nephew  of  Oktai,  and  grandson  of  Ghengiz  Khan, 
destroyed  Yen-king,  and  a  little  to  the  north-east 
of  its  site  built  another  city,  called  Tatu,  or  King- 
ching,  or  Shun-teen-fu,  now  called  Peking.  This  is 
the  Kambalu,  the  city  of  the  Kablai  Khan  of  Marco 
Polo.  The  Mongol  dynasty  subsequently  ruled 
from  Peking  from  a.d.  1280  to  1368,  but  in  1869 
was  succeeded  by  Hung-wu  of  the  King  dynasty, 
who  removed  the  court  to  Nan -king,  where  it 
remained  till  Yung-lo,  the  third  of  the  Ming, 
embellished  Peking,  and  in  a. D.  1410  made  it  his 
capital,  since  which  time  it  has  continued  to  be 
the  capital,  the  centre  of  all  the  administrations. 

Peking  resembles  an  immense  village.  It  is 
situated  in  a  large  plain,  but,  from  the  peculiar 
formation  of  the  kna,  it  is  not  to  be  seen  from  a 
distance.  The  wall  is  of  a  considerable  height, 
35  to  40  feet,  and  surrounded  by  a  canal  which 
communicates  with  the  Pei-ho,  so  that  a  portion  of 
the  supplies  intended  for  the  capital  can  reach 
Peking  m  yery  light  boats.  Peking  consists  of 
two  cities,  separated  by  a  wall,  —  the  Manchu 
city,  Zein-tchau,  and  the  Chinese  city,  Wai-lo- 
tchau.  In  the  centre  of  the  former,  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  is  the  Imperial  quarter,  Nouan-chau, 
composed  exclusively  of  buildings  set  apart  for 
the  emperor  and  his  suite,  whose  roofs,  covered 
with  yellow  tiles,  glitter  in  the  sun's  rays  like 
burnished  gold.  AU  these  edifices,  kiosks,  and 
temples  are  surrounded  by  gardens,  ornamented 
with  lakes  and  artificial  rockwork.  In  the  Man- 
chu city,  not  far  from  the  Imperial  quarter,  are 
the  different  departments  of  government  for  the 
Manchu  employees.  To  the  east  of  the  Manchu 
city  is  the  hall  of  examination,  similar  to  the  one 
at  Canton,  but  more  spacious.  The  Chinese 
city  consists  mostly  of  shops.  The  temples  of 
Heaven  and  Agriculture  are  at  the  south  of  the 
city.  These  are  large  establishments  (surrounded 
by  walls),  comprising  several  buildings  in  them- 
selves. 

The  most  remarkable  spot  near  Peking  is  the 
Hai  Dian,  the  residence  of  the  Bagdochan,  his 
majesty  the  emperor,  situated  ahout  seven  miles 
west  of  the  city.  The  emperor  only  appears  in 
the  capital  on  occasions  of  great  festivals  or  sacri- 
fices. The  grounds  around  the  palace  are  laid 
out  in  vast  gardens.  Still  farther  to  the  west  lie 
a  range  of  mountains  whose  sunmiits  are  crowned 
with  temples  more  or  less  picturesque. 

At  Peking,  the  temple  of  the  Great  Dragon,  a 
circular  pyramid,  and  a  Buddhist  monastery,  the 
pagoda,  and  a  pavilion  in  the  summer  palace,  and 
the  Tung  Cheu  pagoda,  all  merit  notice. 

The  Tartar  city,  officially  Nei-chhing  or  Inner 
town,  encloses  a  second,  called  Hoang-chhing  or 
Imperial  (yellow)  town,  which  no  doubt  repre- 
sents the  outer  palace  of  Odoric's  day,  and  that 
includes  a  third,  called  Fseu-kin-chhing  or  Hed 
City,  which  is  ^e  actual  residence.  The  Green 
Mount,  to  which  Kablai  caused  remarkable  trees 
of  every  bulk  to  be  transferred,  still  stands  con- 
spicuous within  the  palace  walls.  It  is  called  by 
the  Chinese  King-shan,  Court  Mountain,  Wan-su- 


shaa,  Ten  thousand  years  Mount  or  Meishan, 
Coal  Hill,  the  last  from  the  material  of  which  it  is 
traditionally  said  to  be  composed,  as  a  reserve 
store  in  case  of  siege.  It  rises  160  feet  above  the 
natural  soil,  and  on  it  the  last  Ming  emperor  met 
a  miserable  end.  The  lake  also  (caUed  Thai-i-chi) 
still  exists  as  a  swampy  hollow,  and  the  Beautiful 
Bridge  is  there  in  decay.  In  the  Peking  or  court 
pronunciation,  the  Sheng  differ  materially  from 
those  in  the  Canton  and  Fu-chien  dialects.  In  the 
court  pronunciation,  only  four  Sheng  are  beard ; 
in  the  Nankin,  five;  and  in  the  Canton  and 
Fu'chien,  seven  or  eight.  The  Sheng  are  produced 
solely  by  the  sinking,  rising,  or  non-altemation  of 
the  sound.  The  Peking  dialect  holds  the  same 
place  in  China  that  the  London  English,  as 
spoken  by  the  educated  classes,  does  in  Britain. 
When  the  missionaries  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
made  their  way  in  the  17  th  century  to  Peking,  and 
startled  the  wise  men  of  the  Celestial  Empire  by 
their  superior  knowledge,  they  found  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  city,  on  the  rampart  or  wall  surround- 
ing it,  an  astronomical  observatory,  furnished  with 
several  old  instruments.  Father  Yerbiest  so  gained 
the  confidence  of  the  Emperor,  by  repeatedly 
calculating  beforehand  the  exact  length  of  the 
shadow  which  a  gnomon  would  throw  at  noon, 
that  he  was  authorized  to  have  six  new  lai^ 
instruments  made.  An  account  of  these  he 
published  in  1687.  To  the  old  instruments,  which 
nad  to  be  removed  to  make  room  for  his  own,  he 
seems  to  have  paid  little  attention.  These  instru- 
ments, as  well  as  those  erected  by  Yerbiest,  are, 
however,  even  still  in  existence.  Verbiest^a 
instruments,  sextant,  quadrant,  aaimuth  circle, 
zodiacal  armillary  sphere,  eta ,  were  copies  ol  the 
astronomical  instruments  devised  and  oonstnioted 
by  Tycho  Brahe ;  but  besides  these  were  the  two 
large  instruments  which  had  been  made  during 
the  Yuen  dynasty,  and  four  large  instruments  are 
said  to  have  been  constructed  a.d.  1279.  In  this 
year,  Kablai  Khan,  the  great  Mongol  monarch, 
fijiished  the  conquest  of  China,  and  moved  his 
residence  to  the  new  city  Taydo,  now  Peking. 
This  monarch  favoured  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
he  supported  and  protected  the  astronomer  Ko 
Show- King.  There  are  found,  thus,  in  the  13th 
century,  the  equatorial  armillss  of  Tycho  Brahe, 
and  an  equatorial  instrument  quite  like  those 
with  which  Tycho  observed  the  comet  of  1585. 
These  instruments  of  Ko  Show-King  were  ex- 
amined in  one  of  the  first  years  of  the  17th 
centuiy  by  the  Jesuit  Matteo  Ricci ;  and  in 
Colonel  Yulc^s  translation  of  The  Book  of  Ser 
Marco  Polo,  they  are  described  at  length.  By 
them  it  is  proved  that  the  Chinese  astronomers 
anticipated  some  of  the  ideas  of  the  great  Danish 
astronomer  some  three  centuries  before  his  time. 
— Swinhoe^  N.  China  Campaign ;  Polo,  i.  p.  10  ; 
Exped,  de  Chine^  par  P.  Fariw,  1862 ;  Davis, 
ii.  p.  75 ;  Timkowski,  ii.  p.  154 :  Panthier,  Chine 
Modeme,  p.  19,  quoted  in  YuU,  Cathay,  i  Meadow^ 
Desultory  Notes, 

PEL  AN,  a  very  hard,  fine,  ok)se -grained  wood 
ol  Ceylon. 

P£LAR(K)NIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  usually 
called  geraniums.  Many  species  thrive  well  in 
India,  and  are  easily  raised  from  seed.  The  horse- 
shoe and  oak-leal  bear  flowers  abundantly,  but  it 
is  generally  remarked  that  plants  grown  izovok 
En^^ish  seed  do   not   blonom.     JAvslj  of  the 
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P£LASQI. 


PEN^A  MUORONATA. 


§pedM  tlirire  well  when  put  out  in  the  garden, 
but  are  better  for  being  grown  in  large  pots, 
and  if  lo  placed  as  only  to  receive  the  morning 
and  evening  sun,  will  blossom  most  abundantly. 
The  tubers  of  Pelargonium  triste  are  eaten  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Pelargonium  odoratissimum, 
AUouy  a  perennial  trailing  herb  of  S.  Asia,  yields 
by  distillation  a  fragrant  oU  from  its  leaves. —  Von 
Mueller;  RiddeU. 

PELASGl,  ancient  races  whose  language 
and  civilisation  are  supposed  to  have  been  the 
proto^^pes  of  Hellenism  and  lonianism.  Pooocke 
derives  this  term  from  Pelasa,  the  ancient  name 
of  the  province  of  Behar.  Pelasgus,  the  ancestor 
of  the  Pelasgi,  is  said  by  Asius,  the  Greek  poet, 
to  have  sprung  from  the  black  earth,  B.a  700. 

PELICAN,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family 
Pelecanidaa.  The  pelican  is  said  to  breed  on 
palmyra  trees  on  the  Godavery,  in  the  midst  of 
populous  villages,  within  reach  of  the  hand. 
Pelicans  and  a  species  of  stork  have  for  long 
bailt  their  nests  in  a  tope  near  the  Tillage  of 
Pulgnralapully ,  about  39  miles  N.£.  of  Cuddapah. 
Dr.  Jerdon  mentions  a  pelicanry  in  the  Gamatic, 
where  for  ages  past  the  pelicans  had  built  their 
rude  nests  on  n^er  low  trees  in  the  midst  of  a 
village,  undistarbed  by  the  presence  of  the  people. 
The  pelican  is  a  favourite  food  with  the  Lohanna 
of  Sind.  Pelicans  feed  chiefly  on  fishes,  but  do 
not  dive  for  their  food  The  Pelicanidss  of  the  £. 
Indies  are  as  under : — 

Pdeeanos  eriapus  of  B.  Earop*. 

P.  inflitifroDt,  Bljfth, 

P.  Javaniciis,  ffon/.f  Uner  white  peliosn. 

P.  mitntus.  ZHchL ,  oreited  pelican. 

P.  onocTotalai,  Idnn.,  Saropean  pelican. 

P.  Philippeiuit.  Ghnd.,  grey  pelican. 

P.  onocrotalus  is  a  regular  visitant  to  India 
daring  the  cold  weather,  sometimes  appearing  in 
considerable  flocks,  and  clearing  whole  tanks  and 
jhils  of  their  fish,  to  the  dismay  of  the  fishermen. 
They  form  a  dense  line  across  the  tank,  and  regu- 
larlv  hunt  it  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

r.  mitratus  is  spread  through  S.£.  Europe, 
part  of  Africa  and  Asia.  P.  Pnilippensis  is  tbe 
most  abundant  in  India.  P.  rhilippensia  is 
ased  bv  the  fishermen  in  some  parts  of  the  E.  of 
Bengal,  as  a  decoy  in  catchinfi^  certain  kinds  of 
fish  (Colisa  and  Anabas),  which  are  attracted,  it 
is  said,  by  the  oily  secretion  exuding  from  the 
birds'  skins.  They  are  tied  to  the  boat,  some- 
times with  their  eyes  sewn  up. — Adams;  Btytk  in 
B.  Ait,  Soc,  Jo.f  Nov.  1866 ;  Jerdon, 

PELLICULARIA  KOLEROGA.  Graham 
Anderson,  The  fungus  causing  leaf -rot  in  coffee 
leaves. 


PELLITORY,  Anacydns  pyrethrum. 


Pietro,  Parietaria, 
Akkaraputta, 
AkkaxaKarnm,    . 


It. 
Singh. 
.  Tam. 


Alnirkvna,    .    .      Arab. 

Benn, Ohin. 

Zahn-wurtzel,    .     .   OsB. 

A  plant  of  N.  Africa,  ol  the  Levant,  Barbaiy, 
Penua,  and  the  S.  of  Europe,  cultivated  for  ita 
root,  which  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  masticatory 
and  a  ■timnUn^  Xhe  voot  is  without  smell,  and 
whendnr  ife  is  some  iochea  long,  tough,  fibrous,  of 
the  thickneas  of  a  quil),  externally  grey,  internally 
white.  Pellitory  is  to  be  found  in  most  Indian 
bazazs,  it  being  an  expoirt  from  Mocha  to  Bombay. 
The  Vytiana  prescribe  am  infusion  afeng  with 
the  kisar  galaagal  and  ginger  as  a  coxdul  and 
Ktinmhuit  ha  the  lethargic  stage  of  ^hns  lever. 


and  in  paralytic  affections.  They  also  use  it  as 
a  masticatory  for  the  toothache.  —  Ben,  Phar, ; 
Fatdkner;  Ains,  Mat,  Med, 

PELLY,  CoLONBL  Sir  LEWIS,  author  of 
Journey  from  Persia  to  India  ;  Account  of  the 
Province  of  Fars;  Letters  on  Herat,  Bokhara, 
Bandar  Abbas ;  Notes  on  Linsah,  ^Kishm,  and 
Bandar  Abbas;  On  the  Coast  oetween  Bandar 
Abbas  and  Cape  Jashk ;  On  Bushidir  and  Shiraz  ; 
On  Bushahr  and  its  Districts. 

PELOP^US,  or  dirt  dauber,  a  genus  of  neur- 
opterous  insects,  constructs  earthen  cells  side  by 
side,  and  sticks  them  on  waUs  and  rafters.  Pelo- 
paeus  spinolea  is  the  wasp-mason. 

PELTIPHORUM  LINNJSI.  Bentham,  Ceasal- 
pinia  Braziliensis,  Linn.j  a  small  tree  which  yields 
the  orange-coloured  Brasilletto  wood. — Mueller, 

PELUSIUM,  an  ancient  port  on  the  Red  Sea. 

PEMBANOO,  a  root  of  Arakan,  from  which  an 
arrow-root  is  prepared,  and  sold  at  four  rupees  the 
maund.    The  root  is  obtainable  in  large  quantitaes. 

PEMBERTON,  Captain  R.  B.,  author  of  a 
Mission  to  Bootan,  As.  Jl.,  1840,  xxxi.  part  1,  81 ; 
also  a  Report  on  the  Eastern  Frontier  of  Britiah 
India,  Lend.  Geo.  Trans.,  1838,  viii. 

PEMMICAN,  preserved  meat,  baked  dry  and 
reduced  to  powder. 

PEMPHERIS  MOLUCCA.  Cuv,  Length,  3^ 
inch.  Inhabits  Sea  of  Penang,  Moluccas,  &tavia, 
and  Japan.  Its  air-vessel  is  large  and  thick. — 
Cantor. 

PEN. 


Penna  da  lerivera, 
Pera  stwoli,   .    . 


IT. 

KUB. 


Plumes  a  ^crire.  Fa. 

Sehreibfedrren,  .    .   Geb. 
Kalm,  Guj.,  Hind.,  Pkrs. 

Pens  for  writing  are  formed  of  the  quills  of  the 
goose,  swan,  fowl,  or  other  bird.  Metal  pens, 
now  extensively  used,  are  manufactured  in  vast 
quantities  at  Birmingham,  London,  and  Sheffield, 
the  materials  used  boing  steel,  copper,  brass, 
gold,  zinc.  Pens  for  writing  in  the  Arabic  and 
rersian  and  Deva-nagari  characters  are  made  of 
reeds,  and  the  pens  or  styles  for  writing  on  palm 
leaves  are  points  of  steel. 

The  reed  pens  for  writing  Persian,  Urdu,  and 
other  characters  are  called — 


Pedda  relloo, 


Tkl. 


Beroo,  Burro,     .     Hind. 
Perin  nanil,   .    .    .  Tam. 

The  reed  pens  used  by  all  Muhammadans  in 
writing  the  Arabic  or  Persian  character,  are  the 
product  of  the  Saccharum  sara,  a  thin,  hollow- 
lointed  reed.  Persian  reeds  are  most  esteemed, 
being  tougher,  and  capable  of  being  used  much 
longer  thim  the  Indian  reed.  The  Arundo  karka, 
Linn.,  is  also  similarlv  used  in  Sind.  Jere- 
miah, xvii.  1,  sa^s, — *  Ihe  sin  of  Judah  is  written 
with  a  pen  of  iron.'  In  many  parts  of  British 
India  and  in  Burma,  iron  styles  are  alone  used, 
forming  tbe  letters  by  making  incisions  into  the 
padm  leaf.  Books  thus  written  are  very  durable. 
This  style  is  broad  at  the  top,  and  at  one  side  is 
sharp  like  a  knife,  to  prepare  the  palm  leaves* — 
Ains.  Mat.  Med.  p.  194. 

PENiBA  MUCRONATA. 
Anaerut,    .    .    .     Abab.  |  Saroooolla»     .    .    .  Lav. 

A  gum-rcsin  obtained  from  the  bark  of  the 
Penisa  mucronata,  brought  chiefly  from  Kabul, 
is  sometimes  called  Sareocolla.  It  is  taken  aa 
a  laxative  both  in  powder  ev  in  infusion.  It 
formerly  was  used  in  Europe  Urn  wounds. — Cat 
Ex.,  1862. 
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PENJEUS. 


PENG-LAY-OUX. 


PEN^US,  a  genus  of  the  Crustacea,  yh. — 

PenseuB  eanalieulatiu,  Edwt.,  Celebes,  Maaritiiu. 

P.  monoceros,  Bdws.,  India. 

P.  Indicus,  Edws,,  GoromandeL 

P.  monodoD,  Edw9, ,  Indian  coasts. 

P.  afBnis,  I^ios.,  Malabar. 

P.  brevicomis,  JSdws,,  Indian  coasts. 

P.  crassicomis,  Edtn.,  Indian  coasts. 

P.  stylifems,  Edws,^  Bombay. 

PENANCE,  called  Tapas,  practised  by  Hindu 
gods,  Rishis,  Raksbasas,  and  men,  to  obtain  boons. 

PENANG,  also  called  Pulo-Penang  and  Prince 
of  Wales^  Island,  an  island  in  lat.  5°  25'  N.,  long. 
100°  19'  E.,  is  about  15  miles  in  length,  and 
from  7  to  12  miles  in  breadth.  It  contained  a 
population  of  about  150,000  in  1871, — Chinese, 
22,720;  Malays,  20,110;  Indians,  71,100;  and 
Europeans,  518.  Until  the  year  1870,  it  was  a 
dependency  of  the  Bengal  presidency,  under  the 
Governor  of  SiDgapore.  Bell  Retire,  or  Groyem- 
ment  HiU,  ^\  miles  west  of  the  fort,  is  2550 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  West 
Hill,  lying  a  mile  farther  west,  is  2713  feet. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  beautiful  luxuriant  vege- 
tation of  this  island,  which  was  an  uninhabited 
forest,  when  given  by  the  king  of  Qedah  to 
Captain  Light  in  1785,  as  the  marriage  portion  of 
the  king's  daughter,  whom  Captain  Light  married ; 
but  it  was  sold  to  the  British  by  3ie  king  in 
1800.  The  traveller  looks  down  from  the  summit 
of  Penang  Hill  on  Province  Wellesley,  opposite 
the  Strait  Malacca  is  250  miles  from  Penang, 
and  Singapore  half  as  much  farther.  Province 
Wellesley  is  24  miles  long  by  8  in  breadth.  Until 
lately,  Penang  supplied  the  London  market  with 
nutmegs,  but  cocoanut  trees  have  taken  their 
place.  Tapioca,  for  the  American  market,  has 
been  grown  to  a  great  extent  in  the  province, 
realizing  fortunes  to  the  planters.  Water  is 
brought  by  pipes  into  the  town  from  the  base  of 
a  hill  six  miles  off,  and  there  is  a  plentiful 
supply  throughout  the  year.  Penang,  like  the 
other  settlements  in  the  Straits,  is  a  free  port. 
— Woods  of  Penang^  hy  Colonel  Frith;  Rambles  in 
Java ;  Wathen^s  Voyages,  p.  144. 

PENANG  LAWYER,  a  walking-stick,  a  young 
plant  of  the  Licuala  acutifida.  Mass,,  the  Plass 
tikoos  of  the  Malays.  It  is  a  small  palm,  attaining 
generally  only  3  or  5  feet,  but  in  exceptional 
cases  from  15  to  20  feet,  in  height  The  renang 
lawyers  are  prepared  by  scraping  i^e  young  trunk 
with  glass,  so  as  to  wholly  remove  the  epidermis 
and  nothing  more,  the  inside  being  the  substance 
of  rattan.  It  is  on  this  account  Uiat  the  smaller 
thin  sticks  are  so  much  more  sought  after  than 
the  larger  thicker  ones,  and  are  so  rare.  The 
sticks  are  ultimately  straightened  by  fire,  and 
then  polished.  They  are  imported  into  England 
as  walking-sticks.  About  400  reached  Liverpool 
annually,  from  1851  to  1855.  Other  species  of 
Licuala  are  longipes,  paludosa,  and  peltata. — Seem. 

PENATES,  amongst  the  ancient  Romans,  were 
gods  corresponding  to  the  Pitri  of  the  Hindus. 
A  knowledge  of  their  gods  is  useful  in  explaining 
the  Hindu  deities.  Amongst  the  Romans  the 
gods  were  arranged  into  Dii  majorum  gentium, 
and  Dii  minorum  gentium.  The  Dii  majorum 
gentium  were  the  great  celestial  deities,  and  those 
called  Dii  selectL  The  great  celestial  deities 
were  twelve  in  number, — Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva, 
Vesta,  Ceres,  Neptune,  Venus,  Vulcanus,  Mars, 
Mercurius,  Apollo,  and  Diana. 


The  Dii  selecti  were  eight, — Satumus,  Janus, 
Rhea,  Pluto,  Bacchus,  Sol,  Luna,  and  Genius, 
the  daemon  or  tutelary  god,  who  was  supposed  to 
take  care  of  every  one  from  his  birth,  during  the 
whole  of  life. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  genii  were  the  Lares  and 
Penates,    household    g<Kls,   who    presided    over 
'  families. 

The  Lares  of  the  Romans  appear  to  have  been 
the  manes  of  their  ancestors;  and  there  were 
Lares  domestici  et  familiares,  campitales  et  vialep, 
militares  et  marini.  Small  waxen  images  of  them 
were  made,  and  covered  with  dog-skin,  and  at 
festivals  brought  to  the  hearth  and  sacrifices  offered 
to  them. 

The  Penates  were  of  two  kinds,  Patrii  penaten 
'  familiaresque.  Those  of  the  ancestors  were 
worshipped  in  Uie  innermost  part  of  the  house, 
which  was  caUed  penetralia,  also  impluvium  or 
compluvium.  The  city  and  temples  were  under 
the  protection  of  the  Publici  penates,  and  these 
were  worshipped  in  the  Capitol. 

The  Dii  minorum  gentium  were  Dii  indegetes 
or  heroes,  of  whom  were  Hercules,  Castor  and 
Pollux,  JBneas  and  Romulus,  as  also  the  Roman 
emperors. 

The  gods  called  Semones  were  Pan,  Faunas, 
Sylvanus,  Vertumnus,  Pomona,  Flora,  Terminus, 
Pales,  Hymen,  Lavema,  Vacuna,  Averruncas, 
Fascinus,  Robigus,  Mephitis,  Cloacina;  also 
Nymphs  in  the  earth,  Orcades  in  mountains, 
Dryades  in  woods,  Hamadryades,  NapaeiB,  Naiades, 
Nereides,  and  Oceanides;  and  each  liver  had  a 
particular  deity.  The  Semones  also  included  the 
infernal  judges,  Minos,  ^acus,  and  Rhadaman- 
thus,  Charon,  and  Cerberus ;  also  the  virtues  and 
affections,  such  as  Piety,  Faith,  Hope,  Concord, 
Fortune ;  also  foreign  deities,  the  wmds  and  the 
tempests,  Eurus,  Auster  or  Notus,  Zephyrus, 
Boreas,  Africus,  Corns,  ^olus,  and  Aurse. 

The  Romans  worshipped  some  gods  that  they 
might  do  them  good,  and  others  that  they  might 
not  hurt  them,  as  Averruncas  and  Robigus. 
There  was  both  a  good  Jupiter  and  a  bad ;  the 
former  was  called  Dijovis  or  Diespiter,  and  the 
latter  Vejovis  or  Vedius.  But  Ovid  makes  Vejovis 
the  same  with  Jupiter  parvus  or  non  magnus. — 
Adams^  Roman  Antiquities.     See  Hindu;  ritri. 

PENCIL. 
Surme-ka-kalm,     .  Hikd.  ]  Kolam,      .    .    .  Malay. 

A  leaden  pencil  in  the  Russian  language  is 
Karan-dash,  supposed  of  Turkish  origin,  Kara 
meanine  black,  and  Dash  a  stone. — De  Bode^s  Tr. 

PENDIENG.  Jav.  A  girdle  of  smaU  silver 
nlatfiSa 

PENDOPPO.  Jav.  An  awning  fonned  of 
leafy  branches. 

PENEBARROO.  Sinqh.  A  wood  of  the 
eastern  province  of  Ceylon.  A  cubic  foot  weighs 
61  lbs.,  and  it  is  said  to  last  50  to  90  vears.  It 
is  used  for  rafters,  etc.  Fences  made  of  the 
sticks  of  this  tree  are  the  most  durable  of  all— 
Mr,  Mendis, 

PENG-LAY-OUN.  Bumi.  In  Amherst,  a 
timber  used  for  spear  bandies;  a  most  valuable 
wood,  compact,  homogeneous,  very  heavy,  of  a 
deep  brown  colour  and  fine  grain,  having  no 
tenaency  to  split,  and  exempt  from  attacks  of 
insects.  In  Tavoy  is  a  wood  of  this  name,  de- 
scribed as  a  strong,  rough,  red  wood,  like  Acacia 
serissa.— Car.  Ex,,  1851 ;  Mr,  BlundeU, 
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PENGOLIN,  Mank  aorita  of  Sikkim,  M. 
Javanica  of  Malayana,  and  M.  pentadactyla  of  all 
India,  species  of  the  Edentata,  the  scaly  ant- 
caters.  The  Malay  name  of  Pengolin  is  indicative 
of  its  faculty,  when  alarmed,  of  rolling  itself  up 
into  a  compact  ball,  by  bending  its  head  towaros 
its  stomach,  arching  its  back  into  a  circle,  and 
securing  all  by  a  powerful  fold  of  its  mail-covered 
tail  ^e  Singhalese  regard  it  with  aversion,  one 
name  given  to  it  being  the  Negombo  (devil). — 
Tennant;  Jerdon, 

PENGUIN,  of  the  antarctic  circle,  is  the 
Aptenodytes  Fosteri.  The  jackass  penguin  is  the 
Speniscus  demersa ;  it  is  an  ugly  bird. 

PENICILLARIA  SPICATA.    Swartz. 

Puiiaim  spicatum,  Boxb,    \  Holcus  spicatiu,  Linn. 


Koas-koas, 
Sajjeo,     . 
DouruieUe, 
Bajim,      . 
Muttari,  . 


Afbica. 
.  Can. 
.Egypt. 
.  Hind. 

Mai.bat. 


Jimgeroo,  .  .  .  Panj. 
Cunghoo,  .  .  .  Sansk. 
Cumbu,  ....  Tam. 
Grantelu,  Sajjalu,      .  Tel. 


This  is  grown  over  all  British  India,  and  up  the 
Satlej  valley  between  Rampur  and  Sungnam  to  an 
elevation  of  5000  feet  Its  grain  is  reckoned  more 
delicate  and  of  a  less  heaj^ing  nature  than  sorghum ; 
Lke  it,  it  is  made  into  cakes  and  porridge.  The 
natives  of  some  parts  of  Africa  prepare  from  this 
grain  a  kind  of  malt,  which  they  use  for  making 
Deer.  Its  chemical  composition  averages — ^mois- 
tore,  11*34 ;  nitrogenous  matter,  10*84 ;  starchy 
matter,  73-03;  fatty  or  oily  matter,  3*29,  and 
mineral  constituents,  1*99. 

PENINSULA.  In  the  South  and  East  of  Asia 
there  are  several  peninsulas,  as  that  of  Arabia,  the 
peninsula  of  Gujerat,  the  peninsuk  of  India,  and 
that  of  Malacca.  India,  south  of  the  Vindhva 
Range  and  of  the  Nerbadda  river,  is  termed  the 
Peninsula  by  the  British,  but  the  Hindus  and 
Muhammadans  call  it  the  Dakshana,  Dekhan,  or 
SonOk.  At  its  broadest  part,  in  lat.  22''  N.,  it  is 
1200  miles  acroes,  but  it  tapers  away  towards  the 
soQth,  and  in  lat  7^  40'  N.  ends  in  the  promontory 
of  Cape  Gomorin,  the  Arabian  Sea  washing  its 
western  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal  its  eastern  shores. 
A  range  of  mountains  runs  idong  each  side  of  this 
peninsula,  parallel  with  the  coast,  leaving  between 
them  and  the  sea,  in  their  whole  length  from  north 
to  south,  a  belt  of  low  level  land  from  20  to  50 
miles  in  breadth.  These  two  mountain  ranges 
are  termed  the  Eastern  Ghats,  and  the  Syhadri 
mountains  or  Western  Ghats,  and  have  an  average 
elevation  of  1200  to  3000  feet  respectively,  but 
Botitaiy  mountains  and  spurs  from  the  western 
range  attain  an  elevation  of  6000  and  8000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Western  Ghats, 
on  the  side  next  the  sea,  are  scarped,  and  at  places 
unk  precipitously  2000  feet  to  the  level  belt 
below.  The  Eastern  Ghats  do  not  fall  so  abruptly ; 
bat  both  ranges  are  covered  with  forests,  through 
which  a  few  passes  lead  from  the  coast  into  the 
interior  of  the  country,  which  is  an  upraised 
Ubie-la&d  from  1200  to  3000  feet  above  tne  sea, 
the  general  declivity  of  the  land  being  ftrom  west 
to  east  To  the  north  of  Goimbatore  the  penm- 
solar  chain  rises  abruptly  to  8000  feet  as  the 
Keilghenry  Bange,  and  continues  northward  as  the 
mooniains  of  Coorg.  The  rainfall,  which  is  great 
on  the  western  coast,  is  less  on  the  Neilgherries, 
being  100  inches  at  Dodabetta  and  64  inches  at 
OoUcamund.    Farther  north,  in  the  Nagar  district 


PENINSULA. 

of  Mysore,  there  are  many  rounded  or  table-topped 
hills,  4000  to  5000  feet  high,  often  cultivate  to 
that  height,  and  rising  in  some  places  to  upwards 
of  6000  feet.  The  climate  of  the  western  part  is 
very  humid,  and  particularly  so  at  the  town  of 
Nagar  or  Bednor,  4000  feet  high,  on  a  spur  of 
the  western  chain,  where  the  rain  is  said  to  last 
for  nine  months.  The  Peninsula  of  India  is  held 
by  the  independent  kingdoms  of  Travancore, 
Cochin,  Mysore,  Hyderabad,  Kolhapur,  with 
smaller  feudatory  states ;  but  the  larger  part  is 
under  the  British,  forming  the  Madras  and  Bombay 
Presidencies,  the  Central  Provinces  and  Orissa 
being  under  Bengal,  the  British  armies  being  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  of  the  Dekhan,  and 
branching  out  into  some  of  the  adjoining  pro- 
vinces ;  thus  the  Bombay  Presidency  has  its  troops 
in  Gujerat,  Cutch,  and  Sind  on  the  north-west  of 
the  Peninsula,  as  also  at  Aden,  and  the  Madras 
troops  hold  British  Burma. 

Gneiss,  granite,  syenite,  and  trap  form  the 
prominent  features  of  the  Dekhan  rocks;  clayslate, 
mica,  chlorite  and  hornblende  schists,  sandstones 
and  limestones,  with  fossils  of  a  post-oolite  age, 
being  the  stratified  rocks  through  which  they 
burst.  The  greenstone  is  supposed  by  some 
observers  to  decompose  into  a  deep  black  earth, 
light  when  dry,  and  cracked  and  rent  by  the  sun 
in  the  hot  season,  but  forming  a  tenacious  soil  in 
the  rains,  rendering  marching  almost  if  not  wholly 
impracticable.  It  is  called  Regur  in  the  Dekhan, 
and  is  the  *  cotton  soil  *  of  Europeans,  bv  many 
of  whom  it  is  regarded  as  indicating  an  unhealthy 
locality.  The  granite  rocks,  on  the  other  hand, 
decompose  into  a  red  sandy  soil,  which  is  gener- 
ally hard,  and  as  it  allows  a  rapid  percolation  of 
water  and  quickly  dries,  it  is  less  fertile,  but  is 
considered  more  favourable  to  health. 

Gold  is  found  on  the  Neilgherry  Hills  in  the 
numerous  streams  of  the  Malabar  collectorate ;  in 
the  Dharwar,  Bellary,  Cuddapah,  and  Madura  col- 
lectorates;  in  Mysore,  in  the  Northern  Circara, 
and  is  everywhere  washed  for ;  diamond, corundum. 

X'nel,  ruby,  garnet,  topaz,  tourmaline,  and  beryl 
3  occur. 

The  Tamil-speaking  inhabitants  of  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast  can  make  themselves  intelligible 
when  thev  get  into  the  districts  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  Peninsula,  where  Malealam  is  verna- 
cular. They  number  about  14  millions  of  souls, 
and  are  largely  engaged  in  agriculture.  They 
have  several  extensive  landed  proprietors,  and 
from  prehistoric  times  had  several  independent 
kingdoms.  One  of  these  was  the  Pandya,  another 
the  Chola,  regarding  which  little  has  come  down 
to  the  present  day.  The  several  capitals  of  the 
Chola  were  at  Conjeveram,  Woriur,  Combaconum, 
Gangondaram,  Tanjore. 

The  people  speaking  the  Telugu  call  themselves 
Teling.  They  are  about  13  mmions  in*  number, 
and  occupy  the  eastern  region  between  lat  12° 
and  18°  N. 

The  people  who  speak  Canarese  are  about  nine 
millions  in  number,  chiefly  in  the  centre  of  the 
Peninsula ;  they  are  a  tall  and  singularly  graceful 
race,  with  whom  a  community  something  akin  to 
polyandry  is  very  prevalent  In  this  they  some- 
what resemble  the  Kandyans  of  Ceylon,  the  Coorg 
race,  and  the  Nair  of  Travancore. 

The  Malealam  language  is  spoken  in  the  south- 
west of  the  Peninsma  by  about  2^  millions,  and 
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the  Ttdti  on  the  seaboard,  aomewhat  to  the  north, 
by  about  100,000  or  160,000. 

The  people  speakine  the  Mahratta  language 
hare  ^uiely  emigrated  from  the  ancient  Maha- 
ra^tra,  but  the  bidk  of  them  are  to  be  fonnd 
occupjing  betw^een  lat.  17**  and  21**  N. 

The  peninsula  of  Gujerat  forms  the  province  of 
Kattyawar,  is  well  defined  by  the  Gulfs  of  Gutch 
and  Gambay,  "with  the  Runn  on  the  N.  and  E., 
and  the  sea  on  the  south.  It  contains  19,850 
square  miles,  aud  CoL  Jacob  estimated  its  popula- 
tion at  1,475,685. 

The  great  triangular  plateau  which  forms  the 
Feninstfla  of  India,  in  the  later  tertiary  period 
was  an  island  separated  by  an  arm  of  the  sea  (now 
forming  the  ralleys  of  the  Ganges  and  Indus)  from 
the  Himalayan  and  Burmese  countries. — Wallace^ 
L  p.  816 ;  Findlay,    See  Malay  Peninsula. 

PENNAKONDA,  in  the  Bellary  district  of  the 
Madras  Province,  in  lat.  14°  5'  15"  N.,  long. 
77*  88'  10"  E.,  with  a  population  in  1871  of  6106. 
It  was  once  an  important  fortress,  to  which  the 
Vijayanagar  rulers  retired  after  the  battle  of 
Talikot,  A.D.  1565.— /mp.  Gaz, 

PENNAR,  called  also  Pinakini,  and  written 
Pennair.  The  name  of  two  rivers  in  South  India, 
which  both  rise  north-west  of  Nundidrug  in 
Mysore,  and  flow  eastwards  through  the  Ganiatic 
into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Pennar  or  Pennair  is  the 
name  adopted  by  European  geographers;  but 
Pinakini,  apparently  denved  from  the  bow  of 
Siva,  is  that  by  which  these  rivers  are  known  to 
the  Ganarese  inhabitants  of  M  vsore.  The  northern 
river  falls  into  the  sea  19  miles  south  of  Nellore, 
and  the  southern,  or  Dakshana  Pinakini,  dis- 
embogues near  Fort  St.  David,  a  few  miles  north 
of  Guddalore.    Both  are  utilized  for  irrigation. 

PENNISETUM  GENGHROIDES.    Rich, 
Dhaman,  Kurkan,  .  Hind.  |  Taura,     .     .    .  Tb.-Ind. 

Gommon  in  many  parts  of  the  Pauiab  plains. 
and  reckoned  one  of  the  best  of  all  the  wild 
grasses  for  forage,  both  for  cows  and  horses.  Ktear 
Multan  its  seeds  are  swept  up  from  the  ground  to 
be  used  as  human  food. — Stewart;  Powell 

PENNISETUM  ITALICUM.  jR.Br.  Kangni, 
HiMD.  German  millet  or  Italian  millet,  Panicum 
Italicum.  Seeds  small,  delicate,  and  wholesome, 
used  as  food. — Powell^  L  p.  888. 

PENNISETUM  TYPHGIDEUM.  Rich,  Bajra. 
P6nieillariaBptcata,irtUde.  j  Panicum  ipieatum,  Ddile. 

This  ripens  ita  millet  in  about  three  months. 
Its  stems  are  thick,  and  reach  a  height  of  six  feet. 
The  maximum  length  of  a  spike  is  about  18  inches ; 
and  Golonel  Sykes  counted  on  one  plant  16  spikes, 
and  occasionaly  2000  seeds  on  one  spike.  It 
requires  a  rich  and  loose  soil.  It  furnishes  a 
valuable  green  fodder,  and  a  good  hay. 

P.  cereale,  TVtn.,  of  Ghina,  furnishes  ft  millet 
for  cakesT —  Von  Mueller, 

PENNYRGYAL,  Mentha  pulegium.  A  mint 
used  in  cookerv  as  seasoning  and  in  distillation, 
bh)pagated  by  division  of  the  plant. 

PENTACME  BURM ANICA.  Kurz.  A  timber 
tiree  of  British  Burma. 

PENTAGME  SIAMENBIS.  Knrz.  Shorea 
Siamensis,  Miq,,  Hook,,  a  timber  tt^  of  Prome ; 
yields  a  useful  resin. 

PENTAPETES  PHiENICEA.  IteflO#eniyidd 
a  mucilagiboUB  cooling  juice,  used  in  special 
diseined ;  cokuridered  to  be  astringent.    It  is  ati 


PHont 

erect  growing  plant ;  flowers  axillary,  large,  <»x- 

rd  at  noon,  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  drop 
,    daylight  next  morning.— Poir««,  I  p.  838 ; 
Ridde/l;  Voigt, 

PENTAPTERA  ARJUNA.    tloxh. 
Terminalia  arjuna,  W,  and  A. 
Touk-kyau,  .    .    .  Bubm.  |  Aijuna,  Arjunsadra,  i>UK. 

Is  a  common  forest  tree ;  the  bark  is  used  intern- 
ally by  the  natives  as  a  tonic,  and  is  also  applied 
externally  as  a  vulnerary.  It  and  P.  glabra  grow 
in  all  the  teak  forests  of  Burma.  Their  dark-brown 
timber  is  as  strong  as  teak,  and  usually  attains  a 
girth  of  from  seven  to  nine  feet,  with  height  in 
still  more  lofty  proportion.  This  timber  has  never 
been  fairiy  tried  for  ship-building.  —  RiddeJl; 
M'CL ;  Hind.  Th.  ii.  p.  100  ;  Roxh.;  Voigt 

PENTAPTERA  TOMENTGSA.    Roxh. 
Terminalia  tomes tosa,  W,  and  A, 


Asun,  Beno.,  Due.,  Pakj. 

Maddi, Can. 

Peea-sal,    .    .    .     Dukh. 
Sain,  Aflun,    .    .      Pan  J. 


Kumbuk,  .    • 
Maraiha,    . 
Karoo  maratha, 
Nalla  maddi, . 


8lKGB« 

.  Tax. 

•     »» 
.   Tel. 

This  tree  grows  in  the  Peninsula  of  India  and 
in  the  north-west  of  British  India.  It  has  thick 
leathery  leaves ;  fruit  smooth,  five  winged.  It 
grows  to  be  a  large  timber  tree  of  much  utility, 
flowering  time  April  and  May ;  the  seed  ripens  in 
the  cool  season.  The  wood  is  very  tough,  and 
used  for  making  shafts  to  gigs,  etc.  Is  very  hard 
and  heavy,  and  not  so  stiff  as  teak.  In  the  Panjab 
it  furnishes  an  excellent,  hard,  and  compact 
timber,  well  suited  for  building  and  railway  pur- 
poses. It  is  found  in  Kangrain  sub-Himalayan 
forests,  and  is  not  uncommon  as  far  west  ad  the 
Ravi,  but  not  of  a  large  size.  It  is  well  suited  for 
avenues  and  plantations  in  the  east  of  Panjab. — 
Rohde'sMSS,;  Powell;  Roxh,;  Voigt, 

PENTATEUGH,  from  the  Greek  Pente,  ^ve, 
and  Teuchoe,  a  book,  the  first  five  books  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Muhammadans  allege  that  the 
Pentateuch,  the  Psalms,  and  the  (jospels  in  use 
with  Ghristians  have  been  greatly  altered.  The 
five  books  of  Gonfucius  are  the  Shu-king,  a  book 
of  history ;  Lee -king,  book  of  rites ; — ?  or  book 
of  odes  ;  Yih-king,  or  book  of  changes  :  and  the 
Ghun  Ts-eu,  or  spring  and  autumn  annals. 

PENTATRGPIS  SPIRALIS.    Don. 

P.  miorophylla,  Soxb, 
OzyBtelma  caudata,  Ham, 


ABcIepiaa  mierophvlla,  R, 
A.  tenaiflora,  A)A. 

Pula-pak,  ....  Tel. 
Amhar-vei,     .    TR.-l2rD. 


Van-veri, ....  Beas. 
Perpadagum,  .  Maleal. 
Puanpi,     ....  Panj. 

Grows  throughout  British  India;  lowers  used 
medicinally. — Stewart ;  Roxb. 

PEN-TS'AU  of  Ghina,  a  celebrated  work  oH 
the  materia  medica  in  use  by  Ghinese  physicians. 
^Smith. 

PEON.  Hind.  A  footman,  a  foot  soldier ; 
amongst  the  British  in  India,  an  office  servant. 
The  chess  term  of  pawn  is  derived  from  it 

PE-00.  Hind.?  Mark.?  A  grain-pit  beneath 
some  part  of  a  house,  in  which  rice  is  lodged. 
It  is  apt  to  germinate  if  there  be  heavy  rain. — 
Afar^all. 

PEOR,  the  Greek  phallus,  the  Roman  priapuft, 
the  Hindu  lingam. 

PEORL  Hind.  Indian  yellow;  A  t>igment 
used  in  lumps ;  a  precipitate,  collected  and  dried 
from  the  unne  of  cows  which  have  been  fed  on 
mango  leaves.    *  Wilajdti  peori '  ft  efatoditt  y«Uow 
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MPPBBi 


Saltan,.  .  .PAuniBANCk 
Perw,  Pereti,  «  •  Bus. 
Marioha,  .  .  «  Sambk. 
Gammixii,  •  .  .SlNGH. 
Mulaga,  .  .  Tah.,  Tel. 
Beber, Turk. 


PEPPER. 

fimi(Alaad,  white; 
AMwmd,  blaek),    .  Arab. 

Micha, Bau. 

Ha-UuMi, ....  Chin. 

Mirch, Hind. 

Xero  (black),      ...  It. 
Cbabai.     .    .    .    Malay. 

There  are  several  peppers,  black,  white,  and 
long  pepper;  melegaeta  pepper,  cayenne  or  Chili 
pepper,  Guinea  and  Jamaica  pepper,  and  cubeb 
pepper,  the  last  used  as  a  medicine,  the  others  in 
food  as  oondin^nta.  The  black  pepper  of  com- 
merce is  obtained  from  the  dried  nnripe  fntit 
(dmpNes)  of  Piper  nigrum,  a  climbing  plant  com- 
mon in  the  East  Indies.  Three  kinds  of  black 
pepper  are  distinguished  by  wholesale  dealers. 
Malabar  pepper^  the  most  valuable,  is  brownish- 
black,  free  from  stalks,  and  nearly  free  from  dust 
Penan  ff  pepper  }B  brownish-black,  larger,  smoother, 
free  from  stalks,  but  very  dusty.  It  is  sometimes 
used  in  England  to  manufacture  white  pepper. 
Sumatra  pepper^  the  cheapest  sort,  is  black  mixed 
with  stalks,  and  contains  much  dust  Under  the 
name  of  Sumatra  pepper,  some  dealers  include  the 
Penang  or  brownisn  -  black  sort,  and  the  black 
Sumatra  sort.  Three  kinds  of  varieties  of  white 
pepper  have  also  been  distinguished.  Tellicherry 
pepper,  which  is  of  two  kinds ;  large  fine  Telli- 
cherry pepper  is  larger  and  whiter  than  any  other 
description  of  white  pepper,  and  fetches  a  higher 
price ;  small  or  coriander-like  pepper  is  shrivelled. 
Cosiaioji  white  pepper  comes  from  Penang  by 
Singapore ;  it  is  round,  and  not  shrivelled ;  its 
Talue  depends  on  its  size  and  whiteness.  English 
bUaehedf  or  white  pepper.  When  the  two  preced- 
ing sorts  are  scarce,  brown  Penang  pepper  is 
bleached.  The  yeUowest  and  largest  are  chosen 
for  this  purpose,  for  neither  an  expensive  nor 
small  sort  would  pay. 

Imported,  into  India. 
Twr.  Lbe.  Rs. 

1875-76,  5,906,764  12,37,090 

1876-77,  6,461,897  13,34,636 

W77-78,  8,360,069  16,73,398 

1878-79,  6,842,010  11,62,477 

1879-80,  9,040,141  16,00,224 

1882-83,  5.168^286  12,36,707 

Almoei  all  from  the  Straits.  A  small  quantity 
from  Ceylon. 

Pliny  states  that  the  price  of  pepper  in  the 
market  of  Rome  in  bis  time  was,  in  English 
money,  9b.  4d.  a  pound.  The  pepper  alluded  to 
must  have  been  the  produce  of  Malabur,  the 
nearest  part  of  India  to  Europe  that  produced  the 
article,  and  its  prime  cost  could  not  have  exceeded 
the  present  one,  or  about  2d.  a  pound.  After  the 
great  discovery  of  Yasco  da  Gama,  the  price  of 
pepper  fell  to  about  Is.  8d.  a  pound,  a  fall  of 
86.  Id.  from  that  of  the  time  of  Pliny,  and  of 
4a.  9d.  from  that  of  the  Muhammadan  Arabs, 
Tarka,  and  Venetians. 

JSiaek  Pepper, 

.    .    .  Chin.  I  Lada,  lAda-itami  Ualaj, 
>    •    •  Hum.  I  Maricha, .    •    •    •       „ 

WhiU  Pepper. 
Saf ed  mankt  •    •    •  HniD.  |  I^da  patefa,  •    •   MaXiaT. 

Bbek  pepfef  and  white  pepper  are  the  fruit  of 
the  Pip«r  mgnuaat^  the  former  bemg  the  whole  berry 
dried,  wkile  the  white  pepper  is  the  ripe  berry 
deprived  ol  tta  akin  by  soaking  it  in  water,  rubbing 
itoffyaftdcyyiagiliatbetiia.  IIUahMlMiolthe 


Exported  from  India. 

Lbs.  Rs. 

6,195,089  10,96,320 

5,611,607  10,60,962 

4,832,998  8,82,124 

7,149,323  12,17,366 

8,164,701  6,42,863 

9,265,411  23,06,721 


Ha-tnaa,. 


peooliar  virtues  of  the  spice  than  black  pepper,  and 
is  not  so  generally  us^.  Pepper  is  a  warm  car- 
minative stimulant ;  it  is  used  largelv  in  Europe, 
but  in  the  south  and  east  of  Asia,  the  capsioom, 
chilli,  or  oavenne  spice,  is  preferred.  It  strengtiiens 
the  stomach,  gives  tone  to  the  system,  and  assists 
digestion.  In  the  Northern  Gircars  of  the  Madras 
Presidency,  the  Piper  trioecum,  an  excessively 
pungent  pepper,  is  largely  used  as  a  substitute  for 
blade  pepper ;  in  America,  the  plants  Peltobryon 
longifolium,  Serronia  jaborandi,  are  sinularly  used, 
also  at  the  Gape,  Gooobryon  Gapeuse. 

The  black  pepper  vine  is  mdigenous  to  the 
forests  of  Malabar  and  Travancore,  and  for  oentuiies 
has  been  an  article  of  exportation  to  European 
countries  from  that  coast    Although  growing  in 

I  other  countries  of  the  east,  Malabar  pepper  is  con* 
sidered  to  be  the  best.  Its  cultivation  is  very 
simple,  and  is  effected  by  cuttings  or  suckers  put 
down  before  the  commencement  of  the  rains  in 
June.  The  soil  should  be  rich ;  but  if  too  much 
moisture  be  allowed  to  accumulate  near  the  roots, 
the  young  plants  are  apt  to  rot.  In  three  years 
the  vine  begins  to  bear.  They  are  planted  chiefly 
in  hilly  districts,  but  thrive  well  enough  in  the 
low  country  in  the  moist  climate  of  Malabar. 
They  are  usually  planted  at  the  base  of  trees 
which  have 'rough  or  prickly  bark,  such  as  the 
jack,  the  ervthrina,  cashew-nut,  mango  tree,  and 
others  of  sunilar  description.  They  will  dimb 
about  20  or  30  feet,  but  are  purposely  kept  lower 
than  that.  During  their  growth  it  is  requisite  to 
remove  all  suckers,  and  the  vine  should  be  pruned, 
thinned,  and  kept  dear  of  weeds.  After  the 
berries  have  been  gathered,  they  are  dried  on  mats 
in  the  sun,  turning  from  red  to  black.  They  must 
be  plucked  before  quite  ripe,  and  if  too  early  they 
will  spoil.  White  pepper  is  the  same  fruit  freed 
from  its  outer  skin.  In  this  latter  state  they  are 
smaller,  of  a  greyish- white  colour,  and  have  a  less 
aromatic  or  pungent  taste.  The  pepper  vine  is 
very  common  in  Uie  hilly  districts  of  Travancore, 
especially  in  Gottavam,  Meenachel,  and  Ghengana- 
cherry  districts,  where,  at  an  average  calculation, 
about  5000  candies  are  produced  annually. 

To  prepare  white  pepper,  the  berries  aro  allowed 
to  ripen  and  become  of  a  beautiful  bright  red 
colour  ;  the  outer  or  fruity  skin  becomes  tender 
and  soft)  and  is  of  a  sweetish  taste.  When  plucked, 
the  berries  are  collected  in  loosdy  woven  bags, 
and  steeped  for  a  day  or  two  in  water,  either  hot 
or  oold.  This  serves  to  loosen  and  detach  the 
red  pulpy  seed  covering,  and  when  taken  out  and 
dried  in  the  sun,  a  little  hand-friction  is  all  that  is 
required  to  clear  the  seeds.  They  are  then  win- 
nowed, and  thus  made  ready  for  the  market 

Long  pepper^  the  Ghavica  Roxburghii,  or  Piper 
longum,  is  another  cultivated  species.  It  is 
readily  propagated  by  cuttings.  The  stems  are 
annual,  ana  the  roots  live  for  several  years,  and, 
when  cultivated,  usually  yield  three  or  four  crops, 
after  which  they  seem  to  become  exhausted,  and 
require  to  be  renewed  by  fresh  planting.  The 
berries  of  this  kind  of  pepper  are  lodged  in  a  pulpy 
matter,  like  those  of  r.  nigrum.  They  aro  first 
green,  becoming  red  when  ripe.  Bemg  hotter 
when  unripe,  they  are  then  gathered  and  dried  in 
the  sun,  when  they  change  to  a  dark-groy  colour* 
Japan  pepper^  Xanthoxylum  (Fagara)  piperitum, 
D.C,  is  used  as  a  condiment  in  Ghina  and  Ji^pan. 

I  Hie  fruit  capsules  are  remarkably  fragrant  when 
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bruised,  from  a  pungent  aromatic  principle  resid- 
ing in  the  tubercles  of  the  rind. 

Ethiopian  pepper  is  the  fruit  of  Xylopia  aro- 
matica. 

The  seeds  of  some  species  of  fennel-flowers 
(Nigella  sativa  and  arrensis),  natives  of  the  south 
of  Europe,  were  formerly  used  instead  of  pepper, 
and  are  said  to  be  still  eztensiyely  employed  in 
adulterating  it ;  and  a  substitute  for  pepper  is  the 
fruit  of  Tasmania  aromatica  in  Van  Diemen^s 
Land.  Wild  pepper,  Filfil  burree,  the  fruits  of 
several  species  of  Vitex. — Ben,  Ph,  p.  80 ;  Hogg ; 
R,  Brown ;  Eng,  Cyc, ;  Drury^s  Letters  from 
Malabar  ;  Drury^s  Useful  Plants  ;  Faulkner  ; 
M^CuUocTCs  Diet,;  Simmonds;  Smith, 

PEPPER  COAST,  the  line  of  coast  in  Sumatra 
from  Ayer  Bangie  to  the  north  point. 

PEPPERMINT,  Mentha  piperita,  an  aromatic 
herb,  raised  from  seed.  This  plant  might  be 
grown  for  distillation  on  the  hills  of  India,  and 
become  a  valuable  article  of  commerce;  grows 
freely  on  the  plains. — Jaffrey, 

PEPPER  ROOT. 


Pippali-mula,  . 
Tipili  moolttm, 


Sansk. 
.Tam. 


Filfil-mooeh, .  .  .  Arab. 
Pipili-mool,  .  .  .  Hind. 
Qranthika,    .    .     Sansk. 

The  root  of  the  long  pepper  is  a  favourite 
medicine  of  the  Hindus;  it  possesses  the  virtues 
of  the  berry,  but  in  a  weaker  degree,  and  is  pre- 
scribed by  them  in  cases  of  palsy,  tetanus,  and 
apoplexy.  Pepper  root  is  procurable  in  moat 
Indian  bazars. — Ainslie, 

PEPUL.  Hind.  Urostigma  religiosum  or  Ficus 
religiosa.  Its  Sanskrit  names  are  Chaladala, 
quivering  branches;  Peppala,  the  preserver; 
Kungarasan,  elephant^s  food ;  Ashvatter,  not  dur- 
able. The  trunk,  when  old,  has  many  ridges  and 
hoUows,  as  if  many  trunks  were  united ;  the  bark 
is  deemed  a  ffood  tonic. 

PERA.  HiKD.  A  kind  of  sweetmeat,  made  in 
round  cakes. 

PERAK  territory,  on  the  Malay  coast,  has  a  coast 
line  of  100  miles,  uie  depth  inland  being  about  50, 
and  the  Dending  and  Sambilan  islands  belong  to 
its  chief.  On  the  banks  of  the  Perak  river  are 
situated  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  consisting  of 
Malays  and  a  few  Chinese,  who,  with  some  wild 
and  wandering  tribes  of  the  Malayan  race  in  the 
interior,  prey  upon  each  other  on  land  and  sea. 
The  pirates  of  Laroot  and  Perak  infested  the  sea- 
board for  fully  half  a  century  after  the  settlement 
of  Penang.  Perak  is  said  to  produce  graphite, 
galena,  antimony,  iron,  tin,  gold,  diamonds,  and 
gameta — M^Nair,  p.  25. 

PERAK.  Hind.  A  head  ornament,  worn  by 
married  women  in  Spiti,  Ladakh. 

PERCH,  Perca  fluviatilis,  is  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  fresh-water  fishes  of  Europe,  and  it  extends 
into  Asia.  It  is  very  prolific,  and  250,000  eggs 
have  been  counted  in  one  of  middle  size. 

PERE  PONS,  a  native  of  France,  who  resided 
in  India.  In  a.d.  1740,  he  sent  home  a  report  on 
Sanskrit  literature. 

PERGANNAH  or  Pargaoa,  in  the  Muhammadan 
land  revenue  system,  a  subdivision  of  a  subah. 
Pergannah,  under  the  revenue  system  of  the 
Hindus,  was  a  district  of  100  villages.  It  is  still 
recognised  throughout  Northern  India,  but  the 
number  of  villages  greatly  varies,  and  the  officers 
employed  in  it  are  only  known  by  their  enjoyment 
of  lands  or  fees  hereditarily,  or  by  being  the 


depositaries  of  all  registers  and  records  connected 
with  tiie  land.  The  province  in  Bengal  called  the 
Twenty-four  Pergannahs  was  acquired  by  treaty 
from  tJ^e  Nawab  of  Bengal  on  the  20th  Dec.  1757. 
In  the  ancient  Hindu  system  of  government,  the 
administrative  officers  are  ordered  to  be  lords  of 
10, 100,  and  1000  towns,  but  the  Pergannah  alone 
corresponds  to  the  100  towns.  The  townships 
everywhere  remain  entire,  and  are  the  indestruct- 
ible atoms  from  an  aggregate  of  which  the  most 
extensive  Indian  empires  have.been  formed. 

PERGULARIA  ODORATISSIMA.    Smith, 
Asclepiaa  odoratiaiima,        I  Oynanchum  odoratifisi- 
£oxb.  I     mum,  Lour, 

Te-lan-hiang,  .    .    Chin.  |  Sita  manoharam, .    .  Tel. 

A  creeper  with  a  climbing  woody  stem,  cracked 
bark,  flowers  yellow  and  very  fragrant,  well 
adapted  for  covering  trellis  work.  It  furnishes  a 
perfume.  Often  cultivated  in  the  gardens  in 
Moulmein.  P.  pallida  is  described  by  Wight — 
Jaffrey ;  Mason, 

FERICLYTE.  The  Muhammadan  doctors  so 
read  the  word  Paraclete.  Periclyte  means  illus- 
trious, and  they  quote  it  from  the  gospel  of  St. 
Barnabas,  of  which  the  Moriscoes  in  Amca  have 
a  Spanish  translation. — Sale's  Koran^  p.  9 ;  Chat- 
fteidCs  Hindustan^  p.  271. 

PERICOPSIS  MOONIANA.     Thw, 
Dalbergia  Mooniana,  Thw,  \  Nadoong,  .    .    .    Singh. 

This  large  and  very  valuable  timber  tree  is  com- 
mon about  Colombo  and  the  southern  and  central 
parts  of  Ceylon  at  no  great  elevation.  The  timber 
is  used  for  building  purposes  and  for  furniture. 
— Beddome, 

PERILLA  ARGUTA.  Bentham,  An  annual 
herb  of  Japan.  An  infusion  of  this  plant  is  used 
to  give  a  deep  red  colour  to  table  vegetables.  P. 
ocimoides,  Linn.j  of  Upper  India,  is  similarly  used. 
—  Von  Mueller, 

PERIM  ISLAND,  in  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  is 
little  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  and  300  to  500 
yards  broad.  Its  lighthouse  is  in  lat.  21°  35'  1 5"  N., 
and  long.  72°  20'  E.,  and  lies  3  miles  from  the 
nearest  point  of  the  Kattyawar  coast  In  1836 
vast  quantities  of  fossils  were  found  in  it  It  is 
the  Baiones  Island  of  the  Periplus.  It  is  surrounded 
by  an  extensive  rocky  reef  on  all  sides  except 
the  south,  and  rises  so  sheer  from  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  that  in  some  places,  a  few  yards  from  the 
shore,  there  is  a  depth  of  11  and  12  fathoms  of 
water. — Imp.  Gaz,;  Findlay, 

PERIM  ISLAND,  situated  in  hit  12°  40' 30"  N., 
and  long.  43°  23'  E.  (King),  in  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  straits  of  Bab-ul-Mandab,  is  distant  from 
the' Arabian  coast  nearly  1^  miles,  and  from  the 
African  between  9  and  10  miles ;  greatest  length, 
3^  miles;  average  width  about  \\.  It  is  termed, 
by  the  author  of  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythraean 
Sea,  the  island  of  Diodorus,  and  is  known  amongst 
the  Arabs  as  Mayoon.  Its  formation  is  purely 
volcanic,  and  consists  of  long,  low,  and  graduaUy 
sloping  ranges  of  hills.  Albuquerque  landed  upon 
it  m  1513,  on  his  return  from  the  Red  Sea,  and, 
having  erected  a  high  cross  on  an  eminence,  called 
the  island  Vera  Cruz  (Portuguese  in  Asia,  i.  p. 
193).  It  was  again  occupied  for  a  short  time  by 
the  pirates  who  frequented  the  mouth  of  the  Red 
Sea,  plundering  the  native  vessels  engaged  in  the 
Indian  trade ;  but,  having  made  a  fruitless  search 
for  water,  they  removed  to  Mary's  Island,  on  the 
east  side  of  Madagascar  (Hamilton,  i  p.  43).    In 
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March  or  April  1799,  it  was  taken  possession  of  by 
the  E.  I.  Company,  and  a  force  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Murray  was  sent  from  Bombay  to  garrison 
it,  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  French  troops, 
then  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  Egypt,  from 
proceeding  to  India  to  effect  a  junction  with 
Tipu  Saltan,  but  it  was  found  untenable  as  a 
military  position,  and  the  troops  were  accordingly 
withdrawn.  In  consequence  of  increasing  steam 
nayigation  in  the  Red  Sea,  Perim  was  re -occupied 
in  the  be^ning  of  1^7,  and  a  lighthouse  erected 
1861.    The  island  is  trachytic 

PERINTALU.  Tel.  A  wife,  a  domestic 
woman,  but  generally  applied  to  deified  women. 
Many  of  the  small  temples  in  Telingana  villages 
are  dedicated  to  goddesses  so  called,  the  spirits  of 
dead  women. — W.  E. 

PERIOPTHALMUS.  A  species  of  this,  a  litUe 
mud  fish,  is  found  in  great  quantities  on  the  mud 
banks  of  the  Ganges  delta,  in  company  with  the 
scarlet  crab.  This  litUe  fish  skips  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  by  a  series  of  jumps.  It  leaps 
on  land.  The  species  in  Fiji  is  the  P.  kobenteri, 
Gunther.  These  fishes  are  able  to  progress  out 
of  the  water  in  humid  places,  and  to  hunt  after 
their  prey,  which  consists  of  terrestrial  insects. — 
Moseley,  p.  295. 

PERIPLOCA  APHYLLA,  Duch.  The  Rata, 
Banana,  Rarre  of  the  Panjab.  A  plant  with 
leafless  erect  stems,  common  in  many  places, 
Trans-Indus  and  in  the  Salt  Range,  and  occurring 
in  the  outer  hiUi^  east  to  the  Ghenab,  occasionally 
up  to  SoOO  feet.  In  parts  of  the  Peshawur  valley 
it  is  so  common  as  to  be  used  for  fuel  It  is 
eaten  by  goats.  The  buds  are  eaten  raw,  or 
cooked  as  a  vegetable,  and  as  food  they  are  con- 
sidered to  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  wounds. — 
Dr,  J,  L,  SUicart. 

PERIPLUS,  a  work  by  Airian. 

PERIPLUS  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,  a  book  by  a 
Greek  merchant,  which  contains  the  best  account 
of  the  commerce  carried  on  in  the  early  part  of 
the  Christian  era,  from  the  Red  Sea  and  the  coast 
of  Africa  to  the  E.  Indies.  He  seems  to  have 
traded  at  Rerenike,  a  great  seaport  in  the  southern 
extremity  of  Egypt,  mm  which  he  made  several 
Toyiges  to  India.  It  gives  an  account  of  six 
voyages.  It  describes  the  whole  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  of  the  S.E.  of  Arabia,  and  that  of  India 
fnun  the  Indus  round  Gape  Gomorin  to  a  point 
hi^  up  on  the  coast  of  Goromandel,  and  ^ves 
accounts  of  the  commerce  carried  on  within 
those  limits,  and  in  some  places  beyond  them. 
Until  neariy  his  time,  the  ships  from  India  con- 
tinned  to  cross  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  creep  along  the  shore  of  Arabia  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Ked  Sn,  but  at  about  the  time  of  this 
author,  the  Greeks  from  Egvpt  and  the  Arabs 
used  to  quit  the  coast  soon  uter  leaving  the  Red 
Sea,  and  stretch  across  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the 
Malabar  coast. 

Letronne  supposes  that  the  author  of  the 
voyages  wrote  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Septi- 
mus Severos  and  his  son,  namely,  between  the 
years  198  and  210  of  the  Ghristian  era.  G.MuUer 
gives  AJ>.  80  or  90.  Dean  Vincent  supposes  it 
to  have  taken  place  about  the  tenth  year  of  the 
teign  of  Nero  (aj>.  64).  It  was  doubtless  near, 
hut  flubeequent  to  this  era.  The  author  had 
nsvigated  the  Red  Sea,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
the  ooastB  of  Jl^labar  and  Goromandel,  and  had 


resided  many  years  at  Raroach,  in  the  court  of  a 
Hindu  raja.  He  describes  Arabia  as  having 
pilots,  sailors,  and  persons  following  maritime 
pursuits.  He  mentions  that  large  vessels  were 
navigating  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the  Ganges  and 
Chryse.     See  Aden ;  Kalian. — Elph,  p.  107. 

PERIYA  ALVAR,  a  native  of  ViUipattur.  He 
was  one  of  the  twelve  Alvars  who  m>urished  in 
the  reign  of  Vallabadeva  Pandiyan,  king  of 
Madura.  He  wrote  400  stanzas  of  the  Nalavira 
Sirunantam. 

PERIYA-TAMBIRAN.  Tam.  Lit.  the  great 
god,  the  name  of  an  image  in  the  temples  of  the 
Grama  Devata 

PERMANENT  SETTLEMENT  is  a  revenue 
term  in  British  India,  usually  applied  to  an  agree- 
ment introduced  in  1793,  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Lord  Comwallis,  by  which  certain  agents 
for  collecting  the  rents  or  taxes  on  the  land  were 
granted  the  right  of  occupying  that  position  per- 
manently, on  making  annual  payment  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  amount  of  rents  then  being  paid.  The 
object  in  view  was  to  create  a  body  of  landlords 
like  those  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  an  inunemorial 
law  that  *tbe  resident  ryot,  simply  as  such,  is, 
throughout  the  continent  of  India,  possessed,  as  a 
rule,  of  hereditary  occupancy  at  uie  customary 
rates  of  the  vicinity.*  Lord  Comwallis  insisted 
that  *  whoever  cultivates  the  land,  the  landlord 
can  receive  no  more  than  the  established  rent 
To  permit  him  to  dispossess  one  cultivator  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  giving  the  land  to  another, 
would  be  vesting  him  with  a  power  to  commit  a 
wanton  act  of  oppression,  from  which  he  oould 
derive  no  benefit^  The  enhancement  of  rent  was 
positively  prohibited,  unless  the  ryots  could  be 
mduced  to  '  cultivate  the  more  valuable  artidee 
of  produce,  and  to  clear  the  extensive  tracts  of 
waste  whicli  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
zamindari  in  Bengal.'  The  zamindar  of  those 
days  was  perfectly  cpgnisant  of  the  conditions 
attached  to  his  position,  among  which  was  the 
right  reserved  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  as  suc- 
cessors of  the  Moghul  Government,  to  mftke 
*  from  time  to  time  all  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  the  ryots  beiuff  improperly 
disturbed  in  their  possessions,  or  loaded  with  un- 
warrantable exactions.'  The  court  added  that 
their  ^  interposition,  where  it  is  necessary,  seems 
also  to  be  clearly  consistent  with  the  practice  of 
the  Moghul  Government,  under  which  it  appeared 
to  be  a  general  maxim  that  the  immediate  culti- 
vator of  the  soil,  paying  the  rent,  should  not  be 
dispossessed  of  the  land  he  occupied. '  The  zamin- 
dan,  in  the  year  1880,  were  supposed  to  be 
receiving  about  16  millions  sterling  from  their 
xyots,  but  paying  to  the  Government  only  the 
amount  fixed  in  1793,  and  the  cultivators  have 
not  shared  in  the  increase  of  wealth  of  the  country. 
Three  times  since  the  middle  of  the  19th  century, 
the  Government  has  tried  to  alleviate  the  cultiva- 
tors' condition  in  British  India,  but  hitherto  with- 
out success.  The  exact  number  of  occupancy  lyots 
is  not  known,  but  there  are  nearlv  ten  millions 
who  pay  less  than  £10  a  year  rent  for  their  hold- 
ings, and  of  these  upwards  of  six  millions  pay  less 
than  lOs.  Below  tnese  two  dasses,  again,  come 
the  untold  millions  of  day-labourers,  who  barely 
exist  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  whose  unparalleled 
fecundity  is  becoming  a  positive  danger  to  the 
State.    oeePattadari;  Ryotwari 
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PERNIS  APIVORA,  honey  bnzzard  of  Europe, 
Asia,  N.  Africa ;  migratory.     In  India,  common 

iif  identically  tiie  same),  in  addition  to  P.  cristata. 
n  the  orestlefls  or  sub-crefited  Indian  specimenB 
(adolts)  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  the 
development  of  three  dark  etripes  on  a  white 
throat,  and  in  the  Astar  trivirgatas  and  eundry 
other  Indian  species.  Sach  may  be  a  hybrid  race 
between  P.  apivora  and  P.  cristata. 

PEROO,  ciND.,  IB  a  term  applied,  with  some 
prefix,  to  the  fruits  of  four  plants.  Salvadora 
Persica  is  called  Khari  peroo,  S.  Indica  is  Mitba 
peroo,  Solanmn  incertum,  Dun,  is  Kan  peroo,  and 
Phyllantiius  multiflorus  is  Phika  peroo. 

PERQUISITES  from  cultivators,  called  in  N. 
India,  Amgaunga,  Anjali,  Siaodi,  Thapa,  are  given 
from  the  threshing-floor  to  the  Brahmans,  Purohit, 
Guru,  herd,  and  village  god. 

PERRON,  a  French  sailor  on  board  the  frigate 
Sardaigne,  which  came  to  India  in  the  year  1774. 
He  became  acquainted  with  De  Boigne  in  1789, 
and  was  appointed  Captain-Lieutenant  in  the  2d 
brigade  of  8india*B  army.  He  distinguished  him- 
self at  tiie  battles  of  Mirta  and  Patau,  and  he  ob- 
tained an  independent  command.  At  the  battle 
of  Kardla,  he  was  in  conmiand  of  ten  of  De 
Boiffne*8  trained  battalions,  with  cavalry  and 
artiUery,  with  5000  men  under  Filoze,  and  3000 
under  Hessing ;  the  total  number  of  the  Peshwa*8 
troops,  with  those  of  Sindia  and  Holkar,  was 
130,000,  and  10,000  Pindari.  The  Nizam's  army, 
under  M.  Raymond,  20,000  horse,  besides  artillery. 
The  armies  met  between  Parinda  and  Khardla, 
12th  March  1795,  and,  after  a  brief  success,  the 
Nizami  fled,  but  Raymoq^  retreated  in  order. 
Perron  ruled  the  territory  from  Lahore  to  Kota, 
and  between  Aligarh  and  Jodhpur.  About  the 
5th  September  1803,  he  surrendered  to  Lord 
Lake,  and  went  to  reside  at  Ghandemuggur. 
Perron  at  one  time  enjoyed  a  revenue  of  nearly 
half  a  million,  and  when  be  surrendered  to  Lord 
Lake  he  carried  away  with  him  whatever  property 
he  was  able  to  8av&  Perron  had  succeeded  the 
veteran  De  Boigne  in  the  command  of  Sindia's 
army,  when  de  £>igne,  after  many  years'  service, 
returned  to  Savoy  with  a  fortune  of  nearly  half  a 
million  sterling.  He  was  an  able  commander, 
and  was  assisted  by  several  able  officers  of  his 
own,  with  the  object  of  disciplining  Sindia*8 
troops;  lands  had  been  assigned  between  the 
Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  over  which,  and  at  Dehli, 
Agra,  and  Futtehghur,  Perron  ruled  with  almost 
regal  power;  and  though  ruling  ostensibly  as  Sindia's 
depu^,  it  was  in  the  name  of  the  Moghul  emperor, 
or  the  blind  Shah  Alam,  who  was  in  fact  no  more 
than  a  helpless  captive  and  puppet  in  his  bands. — 

PERRON,  ANQUETIL  DE,  an  oriental  scholar, 
with  the  desire  to  learn  Zand ;  in  November  1754 
he  Joined  the  French  army. 

PERRY.  Sir  Thomas  Erskine  Perry,  Knight 
For  fifty  years  he  led  a  very  active  life  as  lawyer, 
politician,  law  reforms,  as  seen  in  his  book  on 
Oriental  Gases ;  was  Chief  Justice  of  B<Hnbay,  and 
President  of  the  Bombay  Asiatic  Society,  Member 
of  Pariiament  seven  yean.  Member  of  the  Indian 
Council  twenty  years.  Author  of  a  Letter  to  Lord 
Campbell  on  Law  Refonn,  Lond«  1S50 ;  Transla- 
tion of  8«vigny's  Law  of  Possession,  liond.  1848 ; 
Charaeter  of  the  Hindoo  King  Asoka,  Bom.  As. 
Trans,  iv. ;  On  the  Aboriginal  Toi^^aes  ei  I&diA, 


in  Bom.  As.  Trans.  1853 ;  A  Bird's-eye  View  of 
India. — Dr»  Buist^s  CatdL 

PERRY,  Commodore,  of  the  United  States,  in 
1854  negotiated  a  treaty  with  Japan. 

PERSEA  of  the  ancients,  fruit  of  Balanites 
Egyptiaca. 

PERSEA  GRATISSIMA.  Gmrtru  The  alli- 
gator pear  or  avocado  pear  of  the  West  Indies, 
receives  its  name  in  consequence  of  the  resem- 
blance in  form  between  its  fruit  and  that  of  the 
PyruB.  It  is  about  the  size  of  an  apple  tree ;  the 
leaves  are  oblong,  veiny,  and  the  flowers  small, 
and  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour.  The  fruit  is  the 
size  of  a  large  pear ;  inside  it  is  yellow,  and  con- 
tains a  kemd  enclosed  in  a  soft  rind.  In  taste  it 
resembles  the  peach,  but  more  agreeable,  though 
not  so  sweet.  It  is  sometimes  eaten  with  pepper 
and  salt,  but  more  frequently  with  a  little  sugar 
and  lime-juice.  Three  varieties  are  mentioned,  the 
red,  the  purple,  and  the  green. — Icones;  Eng,  Cye* 

PERSEPOLIS  of  the  Greeks,  Elymais  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  Istae^hr  of  the  Persians,  in  the 
province  oi  Fare,  is  now  a  series  of  ruined  remains, 
known  to  the  people  of  the  countiy  as  the  Chahl 
Mmar  (forty  pillars)  and  Takht-i-Jamshid  (Throne 
of  Jamshid).  They  are  supposed  to  comprise  the 
palaces  of  Darius,  Xerxes,  and  Artaxerxes,  each  on 
a  separate  t^race.  The  area  of  the  Chahl  Minar  is 
50,000  square  feet.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  sculp- 
tures known  as  the  Naksh-i-Rustom,  and  about 
80  miles  distant  are  ruins  caUed  Madar-i-Suhman. 

Persepolis  is  about  12  miles  from  the  river 
Bendamir,  at  the  foot  of  the  rocky  spur  which, 
confines  the  northern  end  of  the  Marvoasht  plain 
on  its  eastern  side.  From  the  foot  of  the  slope, 
a  platform  500  yards  long  and  312  broad  has 
been  built  out  into  the  plain.  Of  the  portal  two 
marble  columns  and  four  bulls  are  standing ;  other 
two  columns  have  fallen.  Of  72  pillars  in  the 
great  hall,  at  the  top  of  the  steps,  only  12  are 
now  standing.  The  breadth  of  the  great  hall 
is  127  yards.  The  hall  of  Darius  is  60  yards,  and 
that  of  Xerxes  88  yards.  An  inner  hall  had  100 
columns.  The  columns  stood  on  inverted  lotus 
flowers,  beautifully  carved.  The  reputed  tomb  of 
Darius  is  higher  up. 

The  tomlM  of  Persepolis  are  on  c^posite  sides 
of  the  Marvdasht  plain,  which  here  begins  to 
narrow  between  spurs  of  the  mountains  which 
bound  it  on  the  north.  Persepolis  stands  at  the 
foot  of  the  eastern  spur.  The  tombs  are  carved 
in  the  face  of  the  western  spur,  the  cliffs  of  which 
rise  from  90  to  500  feet,  the  tombs,  five  in  number, 
being  excavated  at  heights  from  90  to  200  feeL 
The  bodies  of  the  kings  have  long  been  Ukssi 
away,  and  tiie  broken  riabs  tliat  covered  them 
lie  on  or  in  eadi  empty  sarcophagus.  In  prepar- 
ing their  sepulchres,  the  first  thmg  that  the  (dd 
Persian  monarcbs  did  was  to  carve  a  huge  cross 
(m  the  fsoeof  the  cliff.  At  the  only  accessible 
tomb,  near  the  top  of  the  cross,  is  a  graven  efigy 
of  a  king,  bow  in  hand,  wondiippiBg  fire  bnming 
<»  an  aUar.  Along  the  foot  of  the  rocks  are 
sculptured  tablets,  spiritedly  executed,  represent" 
ing  eauestrian  oonbats  on  a  gigantic  scue ;  and 
one  hu^  carving  portrays  the  submisnon  of 
Valerian  kneeling  to  ShaJbpur,  explained  in  an 
inscription  in  Pehlavi,  witn  an  illegible  Greek 
inscription.  A  marble  fire-temple  in  high  nre- 
servation  is  a  few  yards  from  the  foot  of  the  eKff. 

It  »  90t  known  whether  it  was  oiigiBaUf 
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ctOed  EUmJOB,  Istaklir,  or  Takht  -  i  -  Jamshid. 
After  the  establishmeiit  of  the  empire  by  Cyrus, 
he  and  his  immediate  descendants  divided  their 
residence  chiefly  between  fiabyloD»  Susa,  and 
Ecbatana.  He  was  a  conqaerer  long  before  he 
was  a  king:  and  while  Cambyses,  his  father, 
reigned  in  rersia,  and  occupied  his  own  capital, 
aod  Cyazarea,  his  uncle,  yet  lived,  and  maintained 
his  state  in  Ecbatana,  tiie  principal  city  of  the 
MedoB,  the  present  Hamadan,  Gyrus  resided  at 
times  in  Babylon,  which  he  had  subdued,  and 
then  afterwarda  at  Suaa,  when  the  deatii  of 
Al^adates  gave  the  whole  province  to  his  gener- 
ous prince  and  friend.  Gyrus  did  not  live  more 
than  eig^t  years  after  he  became  master  of  the 
empire,  and  therefore  could  not  have  had  much 
time  to  distinguish  Persepolis  by  any  long  resid- 
ence there,  though  he  often  went  thither.  We 
leam  from  several  writers  that  at  different  periods 
hoth  Cynia  and  his  successors  had  added  to  the 

?>lendour8  of  the  city  which  the  Greeks  called 
ensepoHs.  Xenophon  clearly  points  out  its 
situation  (Strabo,  Diod  Siculus).  —  Porter's 
TravtU,  L  pp.  576,  677. 

PERSIA  Uea  between  lat  26°  40'  to  89°  50'  N., 
and  long.  44°  20'  to  61°  85'  E.,  with  a  nopulation 
Tariously  estimated  at  5  to  7  millions,  it  is  about 
1400  iniles  long  from  the  Khoi  and  Bayazad 
road  to  Gwadar,  and  900  miles  broad  from  the 
Makran  coast  to  the  Atrak  river.  It  has  18 
great  divisions, — ^Astrabad,  Azarbijan,  Ardelan, 
Pars,  Ghilan,  Isfahan,  Eirmanshah,  Khuzistan, 
Khorasan,  Kirman,  Khemseh,  Laristan,  Luristan, 
Maauidaran.  Mullayer,  Nain,  Tehran,  and  Yezd. 

Modem  Persia  consists  of  three  principal  parts, 
m  Pars  proper  (Persia  proper),  Laristan  near 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  Behbehan,  or  the  country 
of  the  Khoffilu,  which  represents  the  circle  of 
Kobad.  Behbehan  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  great  belt  of  mountains  which  separate  Irak- 
is Ajam  from  the  southern  provinces  of  Persia. 
The  northern  and  north-eastern  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  form  its  boundary  to  the  south, 
Bam-Hormuz  and  the  Ea'b  country  lie  to  the 
west,  while  Shuzistan  separates  Behbehan  on  the 
east  from  the  direct  dependencies  of  Fars.  On  the 
east  and  south-east,  Behbehan  is  surrounded  by 
the  Mamaseni  tribe ;  on  the  north  and  north-west 
by  the  Bakhtiyari  ^  and  on  the  west  and  south  by 
the  £a'b  Arabs.  Also  the  mountainous  region  to 
the  north  and  north-east  of  the  plain  of  Behbehan 
is  occupied  by  the  Ehoeilu  tribes. 

The  greater  pwrt  of  Uie  most  important  region 
of  inodem  Persia  corresponds  to  the  ancient 
Media;  the  province  of  Azerbijan,  west  of  the 
Caspian,  answering  to  Media  Atropatene,  and 
that  of  Irak-Ajami  to  Great  Media,  l/he  northern 
part  oi  Khorasan  is  the  ancient  Parthia,  and  the 
lowland  round  the  south-east  of  the  Caspian  was 
Hyrcania. 

The  whole  of  the  centre  of  Persia  is  composed 
oi  immense  salt  d^erts,  with  such  oasen  as  Yezd 
sod  Beerjan  scattered  about  it,  at  too  extended 
ioteryflSy  however,  io  Afford  cohesion  and  mutual 
soppoil  Tbe  dese^  may  be  rouffhly  said  to 
e]Jen4  all  the  way  along  the  Aj^um  frontier 
from  a  point  100  miles  south-west  of  Herat  to  the 
Pei«an  Qulf,  and  from  this  broad  base  it  projects 
to  «lbhin  100  miles  of  Teheran.  North  of  this 
tth  desert  lies  the  magnifLoent  province  of  Kho- 
n>«>;  west  of  it  the  fertile  provinces  of  tixe 


Caspian,  including  Azerbijan;  ai^d  south- wesji 
and  south,  the  rich  mountain  reeion  running  con- 
terminous with  the  Turkish  frontier  and  the 
waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  the  great  range  on 
the  north,  joining  the  Hindu  Kush  south  of  Herat. 

The  general  aspect  is  desolate  and  bare  in  the 
extreme.  On  its  north  and  east,  Persia  is  nearly  en- 
closed by  deserts.  On  the  nortii  is  the  great  desert 
of  Khiva,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  Kara-Kum.  This 
stretches  along  the  whole  north  border  of  Kho- 
rasan and  Afghan-Turkestan  as  far  as  Balkh.  It 
is  more  of  a  waste  than  a  desert,  and  in  spring  is 
covered  with  grass,  and  is  said  then  to  be  quite 
practicable  for  light  troops.  Its  greatest  breadth 
IS  from  the  Aral  S.W.  to  the  Atrak  river,  about 
250  miles,  and  the  breadth  c^adually  lessens  as  it 
goes  eastwards  till  near  Balkb  it  has  a  breadtJ) 
of  only  a  few  miles.  Its  general  breadth,  how- 
ever, is  from  180  to  150  miles.  Its  length  from 
the  Caspian  to  the  vicinity  of  Balkh  cannot'  b^ 
less  than  600  miles. 

The  great  salt  desert  of  Khorasan  extends  from 
Kum  and  Kashan  to  the  east  for  a  distance  of  300 
miles,  and  is  probably  continuous  with  that  of 
Seistan,  and  if  so,  it  probably  runs  to  the  soutif 
of  Tabas. 

The  desert  of  Kirman  stretches  to  the  N.E. 
of  Kirman,  and  is  supposed  to  be  continuous 
with  that  of  Seistan  and  Makran.  It  stretches 
from  Khubbis  to  the  lake  of  Seistan,  150  miles^ 
thence  along  to  the  S.  bank  of  the  Helmand^ 
up  to  the  vicinity  of  the  valley  of  Peshin  on 
the  Kandahar  and  Quetta  road;  then  it  turns 
S.W.,  keeping  away  from  Nushki  Sarawan  and 
Kharan,  and  then  runs  S.  between  Banpur  and 
Panigur  to  near  the  sea  at  Gwadar.  To  the 
west  of  this  it  keeps  north  of  Jalk  and  Sib,  and 
the  continuation  of  the  mountains  of  Kirman,  till 
it  affain  intervenes  between  Khubbis  and  Seistan. 
Its  length  is  about  400  miles,  and  breadth  200 
miles,  from  the  Helmand  to  the  parallel  of  Kohuk. 
The  sand  of  this  desert  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  and 
so  light  that  when  taken  into  the  hand  it  is  scarcely 
palpable.  It  is  raised  by  the  wind  into  longi- 
tudinal waves,  sloping  to  the  leeward  side  to  the 
height  of  10  or  2jO  feet;  and  is  there  perpen- 
dicular. 

The  mirage  is  common ;  and  the  dangerous  Bad- 
i-simum  often  blows  between  the  months  of  May 
and  August,  injurious  to  everything  with  life,^- 
even  camels  and  other  hardy  animals  perish, — and 
killing  men  sometimes  instantaneously,  or  after 
hours  or  even  davs  of  suffering. 

Nowhere  else  than  in  Persia  is  the  zodiacal  light, 
known  as  the  Subh-i-sadiq,  more  beautifully  seen. 

Azerbijan  climate  is  healthy  and  bracing,  the 
soil  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
hardy,  active,  and  industrious.  Khorasan  contains 
more  fertile  territory  than  the  British  Isles,  and 
could  easily  furnish  sustenance  for  twenty  million 
people.  Bailie  Eraser  described  the  Croorgan 
part  of  Khorasan  as  '  one  of  the  loveliest  regions 
m  the  world.'  Baron  de  Bode,  a  Russian  traveller 
in  Khorasan  in  1836  and  1848,  affirmed  the  district 
south  d  the  Kopet  Dagh  to  combine  the  ^  excel- 
lences of  an  English  landscape  and  the  sceneijr 
of  the  Caucasus.' 

The  most  ancient  of  the  races  that  ruled  in 
Persia  was  the  PeshdcLdian  dynasty.  Of  the  four- 
teen known  names  of  this  dynasty,  the  first  was 
Kai\unars,  yrhq  reigxied  ajb  Balkh.    In  this  line,  the 
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names  occur  of  Jamshid,  who  reigned  at  Perse- 
polis ;  Feridun,  who  was  restored  by  Kawa,  the 
blacksmith ;  and  Afrasiab,  who  was  king  of 
Turkestan. 

The  Kaianian  dynasty  followed  the  Peshdadian, 
and  amongst  its  rulers  were  Eai  Kobad  (Kai 
signifies  the  mighty) ;  Kai  Kaus,  son  or  grandson ; 
Rustam,  his  general ;  Kai-Khusru,  grandson,  Cyrus 
the  Great;  ^hrasb, son  of  Orond  Shah;  Gushtasp, 
his  son,  Hystaspes  of  Grecian  history;  Isfendiar, 
his  son,  Apanda  or  A  sty  ages  of  Ardashir ;  Darab 
and  Dara,  the  Darius  overcome  by  Alexander, 

The  authentic  history  of  this  region  begins 
about  B.C.  710  with  Djoces,  a  Mede,  who,  as  also 
his  son  Phraortes,  fell  in  attacks  on  Assyria. 
Cyaxares,  king  of  the  Medes,  son  of  Phraortes, 
about  B.C.  606,  combining  ^dth  Nabopolassar, 
king  of  Babylon,  and  with  the  Arabians,  Persians, 
and  Armenians,  overran  Assyria,  and  took  and 
destroyed  Nineveh. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Persia  as  well  as 
Syria  fell  to  the  lot  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  who 
established  the  dynasty  of  the  Seleucidse.  Anti- 
ochus  Soter  succeeded  Seleucus  Nicator ;  and  in 
the  reign  of  his  successor,  Antiochus  Theos, 
Arsaoes,  a  Scythian,  who  came  from  the  north  of 
the  sea  of  Azof,  induced  the  Persians  to  throw 
off  the  Greek  yoke,  founded  the  Parthian  empire, 
and  made  Rhages  his  capital.  This  was  likewise 
the  period  of  the  foundation  of  the  Bactrian 
kingdom  by  Theodotus,  the  governor  of  it,  who, 
finding  himself  cut  off  from  Syria  by  the  Persian 
revolution,  declared  his  independence.  Arsaces 
is  called  Asteh  by  eastern  writers,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Persian 
kings.  TVhen  he  gained  the  kingdom,  it  is  said 
he  promised  to  exact  no  tribute,  and  merely  to 
consider  himself  as  the  head  of  a  confederacy  of 
princes,  united  for  the  double  object  of  main- 
taining their  independence  and  freeing  Persia 
from  a  foreign  yoke.  This  is  the  commencement 
of  that  era  of  Persian  history  called  by  eastern 
writers  Muluk-ut-tuwaif,  or  commonwealth  of 
tribes,  called  by  the  Persians  the  Ashkanians  and 
Ashganians,  known  to  the  Greeks  as  the  Arsacidee, 
from  B.C.  258  to  A.D.  223,  in  which  year  Ardashir 
Babegan-bin-Sasan,  the  Artaxerxes  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  founded  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  which 
ruled  till  a.d.  632.  Amongst  this  dynasty  were 
Shahpur,  who  defeated  the  emperor  Valerian  near 
Edessa;  also  Khusru  Nushirwan,  famed  for  his 
benevolence,  and  who  largely  extended  his 
dominions,  took  Antioch  and  Jerusalem,  and  all 
Egypt  southwards  to  Nubia.  90,000  Christians 
are  said  to  have  been  slain  when  Jerusalem  was 
then  taken. 

Persia  was  overrun  by  the  Arabs,  a.d.  632-636, 
and  was  held  by  the  khalifs  for  600  years. 

It  was  at  Nahavend,  in  a.d.  632  (Hijira  21), 
that  the  celebrated  battle  of  Kadesia  was  fought, 
in  which,  after  three  days,  the  troops  of  the  khalif 
Omar,  commanded  by  the  Arab  chief  Noman,  who 
was  there  ^in,  defeated  the  Persians,  in  the  reign 
of  Tezdejird,  one  of  the  Sassanide  princes.  This 
monarch,  shortly  i^ter  his  defeat,  was  killed  by  a 
miller  of  Merv,  with  whom  he  had  taken  refuge. 
The  dynasty  of  the  Sassanides  had  reigned  in 
Persia  415  years.  It  became  extinct  with  Yezde- 
jird,  and  Persia  then  fell  under  the  dominion  of 
the  khalifs,  who  compelled  the  population  to 
embrace  Iidamism.    The  town  of  Nahavend  is 


built  just  at  the  foot  of  the  north-east  range  of 
hills,  upon  some  craggy  points.  In  the  centre  of 
the  town  rises  the  citadel,  a  most  imposing-looking^ 
structure,  and  really  of  some  strength.  It  crowns 
the  top  of  the  highest  of  the  craggy  points  upon 
which  the  place  is  built,  and  is  supported  by 
immensely  solid  mud  walls  from  without,  rising 
at  least  100  feet  high. 

Persia  has  since  been  under  many  dynasties, 
either  ruling  in  whole  as  it  now  is,  or  in  parts  of 
it.  The  khalifs  ruled  from  a.d.  632  to  1258, 
when  Mustasem  was  put  to  death  by  Hulaku, 
the  grandson  of  Chengiz  Khan;  the  Samani  of 
Bokhara,  Khorasan,  and  Persia  held  sway  a.d. 
874  to  998;  the  Ghaznavi  of  Persia  and  India, 
A.D.  975  to  1183;  the  Seljuk  in  Iran,  ICirman, 
and  Anatolia,  a.d.  1037  to  1283;  the  Mosul 
branch  of  the  Atabegs  of  Irak,  under  the  Seljuk, 
from  A.D.  1127  to  1197 ;  the  Il-Khani  of  Persia,  a 
Moghul  dynasty,  A.D.  1259  to  1346 ;  and  the  Sufi 
and  Zand  of  Persia,  a.d.  1499  to  1797. 

Under  the  Kaianian,  Parthian,  and  Sassanian 
dynasties,  the  metropolis  of  the  empire  was  moved 
from  Persepolis  to  Pasargad®,  and  tnence  to  Susa  ; 
and  in  modem  times  the  Sufi,  Zand,  and  Kajar 
reigning  families  have  successively  chosen  as  their 
respective  capitals,  Isfahan,  Shiraz,  and  Teheran. 
The  last  place  is  within  a  few  days'  march  of  the 
native  districts  of  the  ruling  Kajar  tribe,  near 
Afitrabad — Aga  Muhammad  Khan,  Kajar,  in  1788 
having  founded  the  present  dynasty. 

Kurna  is  one  of  three  Apameas  built  by 
Seleucus  in  honour  of  his  first  wife,  Apamea, 
daughter  of  Artabazus.  It  is  situated  at  the 
point  of  a  triangle  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  was  formerly 
a  place  of  consequence.  Kuma  is  situated  on  a 
low  fiat,  with  apparently  a  rich  soil,  and  along 
the  river  are  low  banks  to  prevent  the  country 
being  flooded.  Meshed,  the  capital  of  Khorasan, 
forms  the  connecting  link  of  Central  Asia  and 
Persia,  the  Caspian  and  Afghanistan.  Meshed 
lies  on  the  highway  from  the  Caspian  to  Herat, 
distant  about  215  miles  from  the  latter  place. 
Its  garrison  consists  of  nine  battalions  of  infantry, 
a  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  a  couple  of  field  bat- 
teries, in  all  about  8000  men.  A  force  of  about 
1000  horsemen  employed  in  patrolling  the  road 
between  Mashad  and  Khosan,  the  frontier  town. 
Tabreez,  the  administrative  centre  of  Azerbijan, 
draws  to  itself  the  commerce  of  Turkev,  of  Persia, 
and  of  Russia,  and  distributes  arouna  the  manu- 
factures for  which  it  has  ever  been  famed. 

The  men  of  Kasvin,  Tabreez,  Hamadan,  Shiraz, 
and  Yezd  are  as  remarkable  foe  their  coumge  as 
those  of  Kum,  Kashan,  and  Isfahan  are  for  their 
cowardice.  The  nomade  tribes  are  all  predatory, 
and  glory  in  that,  but  they  hold  thieving  in 
detestation;  they  delight  to  listen  to  romantic 
tales.  The  Iliyat  nomade  tribes  are  sincere, 
hospitable,  and  brave,  but  rude,  violent,  and 
rapacious*  The  chiefs  of  the  military  tribes  form 
the  hereditary  nobility. 

From  time  immemorial,  the  three  races,  Persiaii 
or  Pehlavi,  Arab,  and  Turkoman,  have  been 
striving  for  mastery,  but  the  Persian  inhabitants 
of  the  towns  and  those  of  them  engaged  in 
cultivation  are  not  warlike,  and  the  contest  baa 
been  between  the  Persian  nomade  and  the  Turko- 
man nomade,  the  two  great  military  classes  of 
the  population. 
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Tbe  Penian  nomades  all  belong  to  the  Pehlavi 
stock,  thoagh  their  dialects  are  different  They 
inhabit  Rinnan,  nearly  all  Fars,  a  part  of  Irak, 
and  the  whole  of  Kordistan,  a  region  stretching 
through  the  ranges  of  highlands  from  near  the 
eotnnce  of  the  Persian  Gulf  in  a  north-west 
direction,  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris  as  far 
as  Armenia. 

The  Turkoman  nomades  entered  Persia  with 
conqnerine  armies,  and  have  come  from  the  banks 
of  the  Volga,  from  beyond  the  Oxus,  and  from 
the  plains  of  Syria.  Their  habits  are  the  same  as 
the  Persian  nomades,  bat  they  speak  a  different 
language,  and  from  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs  till 
the  death  of  Nadir  Shah,  the  mlers  of  Persia 
had  either  been  Arab  or  Turkoman.  No  member 
of  the  Persian  nomade  tribes  had  ever  ascended 
the  throne.  It  is  this,  probably,  that  gave  rise 
to  the  bioody  strife  between  the  Zand  and  the 
Kakr  tribes. 

The  Zand  are  the  most  illnstrions  of  all  the 
Persian  tribes,  and  one  of  their  chiefs,  Karim 
Khan,  after  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah,  succeeded  in 
establishing  himself  in  Isfahan  and  the  southern 
mmnces.  The  Kajar  are  a  Turkish  tribe 
brought  by  Timur  from  Syria,  and  settled  between 
Elbun  and  the  Caspian.  After  the  death  of 
Nadir  Shah,  a  deadly  war  raged  between  Karim 
Khan,  Zand,  and  Muhammad  Hasan  Khan,  Kajar, 
which  ended  in  Karim  Khan*s  accession.  Lutf 
All  Khan  (1795)  was  the  last  of  the  Zand  rulers. 
^Kinneir ;  Watson ;  Malcolm ;  Wheeler  ;  Morier ; 
Prater;  Monteith;  Shiel,  by  Lt-Col,  MacGregoTj 
i?.  pp.  358-516. 

In  addition  to  the  revolutions  resulting  from 
contests  by  tbe  different  races  within,  these  terri- 
tories hare  been  repeatedly  overrun  by  foreign 
armies,  and  since  tne  beginning  of  the  18th 
century  their  armies  have  been  defeated  by 
Afghans,  Russians,  and  British ;  and  Russia  has 
compelled  Persia  to  renounce  the  right  of  keeping 
wardships  on  tbe  Caspian  Sea,  and  has  established 
for  herself  a  naval  station  on  the  island  of 
Ashurada,  at  the  south-east  comer  of  the  sea 
commanding  the  approach  to  Asterabad. 

Under  the  present  organization,  the  Persian 
army  consists  of  77  battalions  of  infantry,  of  an 
average  strength  of  800  men ;  79  regiments  of 
cavalry,  consisting  of  eight  troops  of  50  sabres ; 
a  strong  regiment  of  engineers,  and  200  guns. 
The  various  grades  are — ^Amir-i-toman,  or  general 
of  division;  Amir-i-pung,  or  general  of  brigade ; 
Sortip,  or  oolonel.  The  regimental  ranks  are 
represented  by  Sarhang,  or  lieutenant-colonel ; 
Yawar,  or  major;  Sultan,  or  captain;  Naib-i- 
awwal,  or  first  lieutenant;  Naib-i-doyum,  or 
second  lieutenant.  A  sergeant  is  called  Vakeel, 
a  corporal  a  Dahbashi,  and  a  private  Sarbaz.  The 
hone  and  sinew  of  the  Persian  army  is  derived 
from  the  Turk  tribes  of  Azerbijan,  from  the 
Kurds  of  the  mountainous  districts  of  Persian 
Kurdistan,  and  from  the  liUr,  Bakhtiyar,  and 
Iliyat  tribes  who  inhabit  the  mountain  chains 
extending  southward  and  eastward  from  the  great 
range  of  Zagros.  The  standing  army  of  Persia 
is,  with  the  exception  of  the  Shah's  body-guard, 
made  up  of  regiments  nominally  raised  in  the 
above  oistricts;  the  chiefis  and  khans  of  the 
▼arioua  tribes  are  nominated  to  commissions  in 
*&€  regiments  furnished  by  these  olans.  The 
men  are  brave,  but  need  leading.     In    1861, 


20,000  Persian  troops  and  82  cannon  surrendered, 
almost  without  fighting,  to  5000  Merv  Tekke 
horsemen,  armed  only  with  spears  and  match- 
locks. That  terrible  disaster  to  Persian  arms 
destroyed  the  Shah's  prestige  on  the  Turkoman 
border.  Its  population,  composed  of  townspeople 
H  millions,  nomades  and  villagers  2^  millions, 
is  under  5  millions;  and  Teheran  and  Tabreez 
have  each  120,000,  Meshed  70,000,  Isfahan 
60,000,  and  Shiraz  40,000.  The  most  powerful 
of  the  nomades,  the  Il-Khani  of  Kaskai,  has  25,000 
or  30,000  black  tents;  Kelhor  of  Kermanshah 
have  11,000;  Zengeneh,  10,000;  the  Sheqhagi 
of  Azerbijan,  15,000  tents  and  houses;  and 
besides  these  are  about  100  minor  tribes. 

The  Persians  are  all  of  fair  complexion.  The 
Arab,  the  Persian,  the  Afghan,  and  Sikh,  when 
speaking  of  the  people  of  India,  call  them  *  black 
men  ; '  even  in  India,  the  descendants  of  the  Arab, 
Persian,  Moghul,  and  Afghan  conquerors  use  the 
same  designation, — '  Ka&  Admi,'  literally  black 
man,  being  ever  in  their  mouths;  and  Hindus 
themselves,  in  their  various  tongues,  likewise  so 
distinguish  themselves  from  all  the  fair  foreign 
races. 

Persia  is  a  thoroughly  aristocratic  country, 
where  high  birth  and  polished  manners  are  much 
consider^.  In  this  point  it  differs  much  from 
Turkey.  Owing  to  his  politeness  towards 
strangers,  and  an  apparently  hospitable  disposi- 
tion, the  first  meeting  with  a  Persian  usually 
makes  a  favourable  impression.  He  is  quick- 
sighted,  sociable,  witty,  and  affable,  buoyant  in 
spirits,  well  acquainted  with  the  forms  of  polite- 
ness, and  to  a  certain  extent  inquisitive  in  matters 
of  science  and  art.  The  offering  from  an  inferior 
is  called  Peshkash.  A  gift  or  recompense  from 
a  prince  or  superior  is  called  I  nam,  or  Khelat, 
also  Bakhshish,  a  Persian  word  much  used  in  this 
sense  by  the  Turks.  Among  themselves,  with 
their  equals,  the  Persians  of  the  higher  classes 
who  are  settled  in  towns  are  affable  and  polite, 
to  their  superiors  servile  and  obsequious,  and 
towards  their  inferiors  haughty  and  domineering. 

Marriages  are  of  two  kinds,  one  the  Aqdi, 
with  a  girl  of  the  bridegroom^s  own  rank,  the 
other  the  Seegha,  with  a  woman  of  humbler 
birth.  A  practice  prevails  of  marrying  under  a 
contract  for  a  period.  Many  of  the  women  read 
and  write,  especially  the  Kajar  women.  Persians 
consider  the  number  thirteen  so  unlucky,  that 
in  general  they  will  not  even  name  it  When 
they  have  occasion  to  allude  to  this  number, 
instead  of  mentioning  Sezdeh  (thirteen),  they 
say  Ziyad  (much  more),  or  Hech  (nothing).  The 
Persians  shave  the  crown  and  hind  part  of  the 
head,  leaving  a  tuft  on  the  top,  and  haur  on  either 
side,  which  some  keep  closely  clipped  above  the 
ears,  and  others  wear  in  long  masses  of  ringlets. 

The  usual  riding  costume  of  a  Persian  gentle- 
man consists  of  a  black  lambskin  cap,  pinched 
into  a  conical  shape.  An  open  shawl  surcoat,  lined 
with  fur,  reaches  about  half-way  down  the  thigh ; 
the  sleeves  are  cut  off  a  little  below  the  elbow. 
These  surcoats  seldom  cost  less  than  £25,  often 
much  more.  Under  this  a  light  gown  is  worn, 
reaching  nearly  to  the  ankle,  open  on  the  sides  for 
about  a  foot  from  the  bottom,  and  with  slits  left 
open  under  the  arms  and  inside  the  elbows.  A 
shawl  is  tied  round  the  waist,  and  supports  a  long 
dagger  witii  a  handle  of  ivory  or  bone,  sometameB 
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OisitfiieBted  with  jewelfl.  In  cities,  the  gureoftt 
is  usually  kid  aside,  and  in  winter  a  cloak  of 
cloth  is  substituted.  On  horseback,  a  pair  of 
roomy  Hessian  boots,  of  black  or  red  leather,  are 
drawn  oyer  the  yoluminous  shalnar  or  Cossack 
trousers. 

The  natives  of  Persia  do  not  recline  on  cushions 
in  the  luxurious  manner  of  the  Turks,  but  sit  in 
an  erect  posture  on  a  thick  felt,  called  a  namad. 
They  have  seldom  or  ever  fires  in  their  apart- 
ments, even  in  the  coldest  season ;  and  in  order 
to  be  warm,  wrap  themselves  in  a  fur  pelisse,  or  a 
barouni,  which  is  a  handsome  robe  of  crimson 
cloth,  lined  with  shawls  or  velvet  Like  other 
oriental  nations,  they  rise  with  the  sun. 

The  dress  of  Persian  women  consists  of  a  pair 
of  immensely  wide  trousers,  like  a  couple  of 
petticoats  tacked  together,  made  of  suk  or 
cotton,  and  fastening  round  the  middle  by  a 
running  string ;  a  very  short  chemise  of  gauze, 
reaching  onlv  to  the  waist;  a  kurtni  or  jacket 
reaching  to  the  hips,  having  open  sleeves,  which 
may  be  buttoned  dose  if  required ;  an  arackchin 
or  small  ekull-cap  upon  the  head,  and  sometimes 
a  charkud  or  handkerchief  thrown  over  the  head 
and  descending  on  the  shoulders  and  back.  In 
full  dress  a  Muhanunadan  lady  wears  the  Peshwaz 
GC  Persian  robe,  in  which  dancing  women  usually 
perform.  It  bas  long  tight  sleeves,  a  tight  body 
crossed  in  front,  and  a  very  voluminous  muslin 
skiit,  the  most  fashionable  amplitude  being  about 
forty,  or  even  sixty  yards  in  circumference.  This 
gaiment  is  often  trimmed  in  a  costly  manner  with 
gold  or  silver  lace,  and  is  only  worn  as  a  bridal 
dress  or  at  domestic  festivals.  The  Persian  ladies 
regard  ihe  bath  as  the  {^e  of  their  greatest 
amusement.  They  make  appointments  to  meet 
ther« ;  snd  c^ten  pass  seven  or  eight  hours 
together  in  the  carpeted  saloon,  telling  stories, 
relating  anecdotes,  sharing  their  kaliouns,  and 
completing  their  beautiful  forms  into  all  the 
fancied  perfections  of  the  east, — dyeing  their 
hsir  and  eyebrows,  and  curiously  staining  their 
fair  bodies  with  a  variety  of  fantastic  devices, 
not  nnfrequently  with  the  figures  of  trees,  birds, 
and  bessts,  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  This  sort  of 
pencil- work  spn^ads  over  the  bosom,  and  continues 
down  ss  low  as  the  navel,  round  which  some 
radiated  figure  is  generally  painted. 

There  are  two  harvests  in  the  year ;  that  of  the 
fiaifi  or  summer,  reaped  in  the  end  of  autumn, 
consists  of  rice,  cotton,  maize,  Holcus  soighum, 
Panicum  Italicum,  Cicer  arietinum,  Ervum  lens, 
BEuuahek,  Phaseolus  nuliatus,  the  castor-oil  plant, 
sesamum,  and  some  garden  vegetables.  An 
exhaustive  system  of  agriculture  is  practised  in 
Persia,  which  keeps  her  impoverished. 

In  several  paits  of  the  country  are  copper, 
lead,  and  lion  mines,  and  Fars  yields  sulphur  in 
abundance;  and  if  these  mines  were  properly 
voiked,  the  profits  would  be  very  great 

Persian  weights  are : — 
•    Nokbood  (Oioer  arietinom). 

2i  nokhood  f^  1  miscal,  about  one-aixth  of  an  ounce. 

90  miacalfl  =  1  vakka,  nearly  1  lb.  avoirdupoifl. 

8  vakkas  or  720  miscals  ==  one  man  of  Tamees.  Li 
different  placet  varying  from  7  to  7)  lbs. 

S  Tabroei  man  3=  1  kharwar  or  an-load,  726  Ihs. 

The  value  of  its  external  commerce  has  been 
artosated  at  four  or  five  miilions  sterlinff.  The 
poit  of  Abosbahr  fBodiire)  trades  ehieay  aifith 
ladia,  and  «f  its  five  greet  caiavan  tinea,  noe 


pasKS  westward  from  Central  Persia  towards 
Baghdad,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor ;  a 
second  runs  northward  through  £rzerum,  and 
into  Europe  by  the  way  of  Constantinople;  a 
third  goes  also  to  Europe  by  Tiflis.  The  fourth 
runs  eastward  to  Bokhara  and  China.  And  the 
fifth  proceeds  to  India  by  two  distinct  lines,  which 
unite  at  Herat  One  of  these  routes  comes  to  this 
town  from  Irak  and  the  south-western  provinces 
of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  other  route  leads 
from  the  north-west,  by  Teheran,  Nishapur,  and 
Mashed.  Eastward  of  Herat,  the  united  lines 
pass  through  Ksndahar,  Kabul,  and  Jalalabad,  to 
Attock,  from  whence  it  branches  out  to  different 
parts  of  India.  The  manufactures  are  shawls, 
carpets,  felts,  silks,  velvets,  cotton  piece-goods, 
weapons,  paper,  leather,  and  furs.  *  The  merchants 
have  eadi  a  cypher  in  which  they  carry  on  all 
their  correspondence.  Merchants  of  Yezd  are 
found  in  Bombay,  the  Mauritius,  Java,  and  China. 
After  Persia  was  overrun  by  the  Muhammadana 
from  Arabia,  most  of  the  people  seem  to  have 
become  Muhammadans,  and  from  that  time  Kttle  is 
known  of  the  funeral  customs  of  the  fire- worship- 
pers in  the  years  preceding  the  arrival  of  a  small 
remnant  of  them  on  the  coast  of  Gujerat  In 
ancient  Persia,  the  dead  were  exposed  in  natural 
caves  or  dokhmas,  or  in  the  mountain  vslleya. 
At  the  present  day,  unless  a  death  happen  to  take 
place  during  the  night,  the  funeral  follows  im» 
mediately  after  it.  The  body  is  washed  with 
rose-water ;  then,  being  wrapped  in  a  white  sheet 
and  cotton  shroud,  it  is  carried  on  a  bier  to  the 
grave.  If  the  deceased  be  rich,  a  funeral  feast 
is  kept  for  several  days  after  the  ceremony,  and 
alms  are  distributed  at  particular  intervals.  But 
when  a  person  of  rank  dies,  it  is  not  unusual  for 
the  king  to  command  the  body  to  be  conveyed  to 
Meshed- All,  or  one  of  the  other  places  of  Shiah 
pilgrimage ;  followed  by  his  charger  bearing  the 
arms,  clothes,  etc.,  of  the  deceased,  and  also  by 
numerous  led  horses,  with  the  badges,  banners, 
and  other  expensive  insignia  of  funeral  state. 

Mr.  Stack,  a  recent  traveller,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  residence  in  Persia  is  calculated  to 
beget  a  positively  'Lucretian  hatred'  of  religion. 
Of  the  city  and  shrine  of  Kum  he  speaks  with 
abhorrence,  as  the  stronghold  of  the  most  disn)^ 
superstitions.  The  plains  and  city  of  Kum  are 
shrouded  in  a  haze  of  heat  and  dust,  blown  up  by 
the  hot  winds. 

The  Persian  language  was  the  court  and  official 
language  of  the  Dehli  rulers  and  of  all  their 
allies  and  subordinate  Muhanunadan  and  Hindu 
kingdoms,  and  the  principal  Hindu  states  still 
continue  its  use.  For  a  long  time,  at  Dehli,  two 
languages  were  used  by  the  emperors,  and  there 
were  two  parties  in  the  court,  tne  one  speaking 
Persian,  and  the  other  Turki,  the  mother-tongue 
of  Baber,  who  was  a  Chaghtai  Turk.  In  ▲.D. 
1871-72,  in  eight  districts  of  the  N.W.  Provina», 
the  Urdu  or  Persian  reading  pupils  of  the  TabsiU 
and  Halkabundi  schools  lai^^y  exceeded  the  Hindi 
or  Nagri  reading  scholars,  ranging  from  two-fifths 
to  three-fourths.  AH  educated  Muhammadan  men 
in  India  write  in  Persian,  but  speak  Urdu.  Women 
always  write  in  Urdu.  The  more  celebrated  ol  the 
Persian  writers  are  Fardusi,  Ferishta,  Hafiz,  Jelal- 
ud-Din,  Jami,  Khusnn,  Nisaini,  and  SsdL  SfifJS^ 
of  tiie  books  are  not  placed  in  sdioolboys'  hands ; 
jEor  instimce^  the  Persian  Bahar  *  i  -  Danish   on 
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1*8  gaila,  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Gulistan  of 
Sadi,  alao  the  love-etoiy  of  the  Zollkha  of  Jami, 
Laifi  and  MajniuiY  Lantt^nn-Niasa,  Tah&  Shahi, 
Tohfu-iil-AahakiiL 

The  modem  tongoe  of  Penta  is  deriTed  from 
Zand,  aa  Italian  waa  derired  from  Latin  ;  bat  the 
Pernana  now  apeak  a  language  which  is  neither 
Semitie,  like  Arabic,  nor  Turanian,  like  Tarkisb ; 
it  IB  a  branch  oi  the  Indo-Eoropean  or  Aryan 
fomiij  of  speech*  Also,  a  large  infusion  of  Peiaan 
wordi,  however,  found  its  way  into  Arabic,  and 
through  Arabic  into  Turkish,  and  the  result  is 
that  at  Ihe  present  moment  the  Turkisb  language, 
as  i^ken  by  the  higher  ranks  at  Gonstantino^e, 
is  BO  entirely  oyergrown  with  Persian  and  Arabic 
words,  that  an  uneducated  Tmk  from  the  country 
uoderstande  but  little  of  the  so-called  Osmanli, 
though  its  grammar  is  exactly  the  same  as  the 
grammar  which  he  uses  in  his  Tartaric  utterance. 
Throogfaout  Peraia  the  inhabitants  of  towns  all 
speak  the  Pexsian  language.     It  is  ^)oken  in 
Erivan,  and  a  great  part  of  AaerbijaD,  Shirvan, 
and  Dagheatan,  north  of  Caucasus.    The  tribes 
to  the  west  of  India,  especially  tiliose  of  Khorasan, 
ondentand  Persian  generally;  and  their  dress, 
arms,  and  habitations,  while  they  retain   (heir 
national  peculiarities,  approach  to  those  of  Persia^ 
The  Persian  language  is  met  with  amongst  the 
Haara  Mongola  of  Ghito  in  Seistan,  Ghorband, 
Badakhahan,   and  Baluchistan.     Persian  is  the 
official  language  of  Afghanistan,  but  the  Pushtu 
is  alike  the  common  tongue  of  the  uneducated 
people  and  of  the  Amir.     The  Af^ians  have  a 
few  Pushtu  works,  but  they  read  Persian  authors 
by  preference,  and  through  them  have  formed 
imperfect  ideas  of  geography,  astronomy,  medi- 
cine, and  history;  these  works,  full  of  fictions 
aad  deficiencies,  have  not  assisted  in  developing 
their  fiMultieB.     lliroughout  British  India,  the 
written  language  ci  the  educated  Muhamouulan 
ii  the  Persian.    This  language  waa  formed  after 
the  Muhammadsn  conquest,  and  its  literature  is 
esKotially  of  the  middle  ages  and  of  modem 
timea  The  Hteraturea  of  the  West  Aryans,  Persia, 
aad  of  the  East  Aryans  are  thus  separated  by 
tbae  aa  well  as  by  space,  for  the  great  literature ' 
of  India   belongs   strictly  to   antiquity.      The 
iiatives  of  Peraia  are  enthusiastically  devoted  to 
poetry.  Hie  meanest  artisan  of  the  principal  cities 
of  that  kingdom  can  read  or  repeat  some  of  the 
finest  passagea  from  their  most  admired  writers ; 
and  even  the  rude  and  unlettered  soldier  leaves 
h»  tent,  to  listen  with  rapture  to  the  strain  of  the 
uiostrel,  iriio  ma  a  mystic  song  of  divine  love, 
or  recites  the  tale  ai  a  battle  of  his  forefathers. 
The  very  essence  of  Baifeeism  is  poetry.    Many  of 
the  tales  and  stories  current  throughout  central 
Europe  came  to  it  through  the  Persian. 

During  the  reign  of  Shah  Abbas  the  Great,  the 
£o||^  first  establiabed  commercial  settlements 
in  Persia.  Two  enterprising  Englishmen,  Sir 
Anthony  Sherslf  and  his  brother,  with  a  few 
Mlowen,  had  made  their  way  to  Ae  oouri  of 
I^enia,  where  they  oMt  with  a  distinguiahed 
neqituia.  Sv  Anthony  returaed  aa  envoy  from 
fi^  Ahhaa,  to  establish  an  alliance  with  the 
Christian  monagtcha  of  Europe  for  the  deatnustion 
of  the  Tnrka,  and  with  a  grant,  permitthig  aU 
Ouittian  marchanta  to  tradb  freely  wiHi  Persia. 
Under  the  patronage  of  Shah  Abbaa,  the  English, 
the  Iteoh,  and   the  Dvtoh  had  sufeahti^ed 


factories  at  (jombroon,  to  which  place  the  Persiaii 
monarch  afterwards  gave  the  name  of  Bandar 
Abbas,  or  the  Port  of  Abbas,  by  which  it  is  now 
known.  Shah  Abbas,  however,  had  less  tolera* 
tion  for  the  Portuguese,  who  in  1607,  under 
Albuquerque,  had  conquered  and  occupied  the 
island  of  Hormuz,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  not  far  from  Gombroon,  and  he  resolved  on 
their  expulsion.  He  was  joined  in  this  enterprise 
by  the  English,  then  at  war  with  Portugal,  with 
whom  in  1622  he  entered  into  an  engagement, 
granting  them  half  the  plunder  of  the  island, 
and  half  the  future  customs  of  Gombroon  and 
Hormuz.  The  Portuguese  were  driven  out,  but 
the  promises  of  the  king  of  Persia  to  the  English 
were  not  kept.  The  factory  at  Gombroon  was 
maintained  through  many  losses  and  disasters  till 
1761,  when  it  was  withdrawn,  in  consequence  of 
oppressions  of  the  provincial  govemcNr  of  I^ar. 
The  death  of  Shah  Abbas,  in  1628,  was  followed 
by  the  rapid  fail  of  the  Suffavean  dynasty.  Four 
weak  princes  of  that  house  successively  ascended 
tiiie  throne  of  Persia.  During  their  reign  the 
Turks  severed  from  the  Persian  empire  some  of 
the  best  of  the  western  provinces,  the  Arab  ruler 
of  Muscat  possessed  himself  of  the  islands  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  the  Afghana  of  the  Abdali  tribe 
made  themselves  independent  in  Herat,  and  the 
Ghilzies  in  Kandahar;  and  in  1722,  within  a 
century  after  the  death  of  Shah  Abbas,  Isfahan 
was  b^eged  by  Midimud  of  Kandahar,  to  whom 
Shah  Husain  formally  resigned  his  crown.  The 
Afghan  dynasty  was  short-lived.  Mahmud  died 
insane  in  1725.  His  couf^in  and  only  successor, 
Ashr^,  was  slain  in  1730,  while  fleeing  in  the 
desert  before  his  conqueror.  Nadir  Kuli  Khan,  the 
warricv  Nadir  Shah.  After  the  abdication  of  Shah 
Husain,  his  son  Tamasp  had  assumed  the  name 
and  state  of  king,  and  was  unceasing  in  his  feeble 
efforts  to  recover  the  crown.  Shah  Tamasp  waa 
permitted  to  enjoy  his  nominal  sovereignty  only 
two  years,  when  he  was  dethroned  by  Nadir 
Kuli,  who  with  affected  reluctaaee  accepted  the 
crown.  Little  had  remained  of  Persia  in  tha 
feeble  grasp  of  Shah  Tamasp,  when  in  the  year 
1726,  Nadir  Shah,  after  a  life  of  vicissitudes, 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  predatory  band 
in  Khorasan,  at  the  age  of  about  thirty-five. 
The  genius  of  this  man  alone  quickly  changed  the 
aspect  of  affairs,  and  Persia,  from  being  trodden 
under  foot  by  all,  became  during  his  lifetime  a 
formidable  power.  Within  a  few  years  after  hia 
murder  in  1747,  the  mighty  empire  which  he  bad  re* 
created  wss  dismembered.  Ahmed  Khan,  Abdali, 
proclaimed  himself  kine  of  the  Afghans,  took 
Kandahar  and  Herat,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
an  empire,  which  he  extended  by  conquests  more 
brilliant  than  those  of  Nadir  Shah.  The  province 
of  Khorasan  was  all  that  was  left  to  Shah  Rukh, 
the  blinded  grandson  of  Nadir  Shah.  This  was 
guaranteed  in  his  independent  possession  by 
Ahmed  Khan,  but  was  soon  brcMLcn  up  into 
a  number  of  independent  prindpalitifls.  TIm 
southern  and  western  provmoes  of  Lar,  FanL 
Irak,  Aaerbijan,  and  Mazenderan  were  subdued 
by  Karim  Khan  of  the  tribe  of  Zand,  and  a  prince 
of  the  Suffaveaa  house,  named  Shah  Ismail,  a 
son  of  the  sister  of  Shah  Husain,  was  set  up  as  « 
king.  But  he  waa  a  mere  pnppet,  and  wes  soon 
cast  into  prison,  and  Karim  &han  ruled  aloiie. 
fie  ma  jnife  caltt.    In  1768,  he  gmted  tp  thf 
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British  a  firman  for  a  factory  at  Busbire,  and  for 
the  trade  of  the  Persian  rule.  Karim  Khan  died 
in  1779,  after  a  vigorous  rale  of  26  years.  His 
death  was  the  signal  for  fresh  revolatioDs,  marked 
by  the  most  atrocious  cruelties,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  four  surviving  sons  of  Karim  Khan 
were  savagely  mutilated.  This  state  of  things 
ended  in  1795,  in  the  elevation  to  the  throne  of 
Persia  of  Aga  Mahmud  Khan  of  the  Kajar  tribe, 
the  founder  of  the  present  dynasty.  In  1788, 
during  the  brief  rale  of  Jafar  Khan,  nephew  of 
Karim  Khan,  and  the  last  representative  but  one 
of  the  Zand  family,  the  British,  who  during  the 
revolution  had  been  subjected  to  many  oppressive 
exactions,  obtained,  through  the  chief  of  their 
factory  at  Bussora,  another  firman  for  unrestricted 
trade  in  the  Persian  dominions.  From  the  success 
which  had  attended  the  invasion  of  India  by 
Nadir  Shah  and  Ahmed  Shah,  Abdali,  it  was 
believed  that  the  plains  of  India  were  exposed  to 
be  periodically  ravaged  by  any  ambitious  ruler  in 
Afghanistan.  In  1796,  Zaman  Shah,  grandson  of 
Ahmed  Shah,  Abdali,  advanced  to  Lahore,  with 
the  professed  purpose  of  restoring  the  house  of 
Timurfrom  the  domination  of  the  Mahrattas,  and, 
after  some  years,  in  1801  Captain  Malcolm  was 
sent  on  an  embassy  to  Persia.  The  re-conquest 
of  Afghanistan  was  always  a  favourite  dream  of 
the  Kajar  dynasty,  who  conceived  that  their  rights 
of  sovereignty  over  that  country  were  as  com- 
plete as  in  the  days  of  the  Suffavean  kings.  In 
1828,  Futteh  Ali  Shah  was  induced  by  the 
Russians  to  advance  on  Herat,  the  key  of  Af- 
ghanistan, but  two  expeditions  were  unsuccessful. 
His  son  Muhammad  Snah,  who  was  ever  a  friend 
of  Russia  and  an  enemy  to  British  interests, 
revived  the  project,  and  with  a  large  force  laid 
siege  to  Herat,  on  23d  November  1837.  To 
force  the  Shah  to  renounce  his  ambitious  projects, 
a  demonstration  was  made  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
by  the  occupation  of  the  island  of  Kharak. 
This  induced  him  to  withdraw  from  Herat,  after 
a  siege  of  ten  months,  during  which  all  his  efforts 
had  been  frustrated  by  the  energy  and  ability 
of  Lieutenant  Eldred  Pottinger,  an  officer  of 
the  Bombay  Artillery.  Muhammad  Shah  died 
in  August  1848,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son,  Nasir-ud-Din.  On  the  death  of  Yar 
Muhanmiad  Khan,  his  successor,  feeling  himself 
insecure  in  power,  and  being  threatened  by  the 
Amir  of  Kabul  and  by  Kohun-Dil  Khan  from 
Kandahar,  Syud  Muhammad  Khan  made  over- 
tures to  Persia,  and  a  force  was  despatched  by 
the  Shah  nominally  to  reduce  the  Turkomans, 
but  in  reality  to  occupy  Herat.  A  force  was 
sent  in  December  1855,  m  violation  of  the  agree- 
ment made  by  the  Persian  (government.  Muham- 
mad Yusuf  was  taken  prisoner,  and  Herat  was 
captured  on  26th  October  1856.  The  quarrel 
could  not  be  adjusted,  a  British  force  was  sent 
from  Bombay  to  occupy  Kharak,  and  on  the  1st 
November  1866,  war  was  declared.  After  a  brief 
successful  campaign  under  Sir  James  Outram,  a 
treaty  of  peace,  concluded  Sd  February  1857, 
was  signed  at  Paris  on  the  4th  March  1857.  In 
this  the  previous  treaty  was  adhered  to  for  the 
Abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  1861 
an  attempt  -made  to  arrange  for  a  telegraph  line 
through  renda  to  Bandar  Abbas,  fail^ ;  bat  in 
1868,  Uie  king  resolved,  in  oonstmcting  a  line 
from  Khanakin  on  the  Turkish  frontier,  through 


Teheran,  Isfahan,  and  Shiraz,  to  meet  the  British 
line  at  Bushire. — Otneley^s  Tr,  i.  451 ;  Bombay  Liter. 
Trans,  v.  1 ;  Max  MilUer  at  the  Royal  Institution  ; 
Treaties^  Engagements^  and  Sunnuds;  Ferrier's 
Jourtt. ;  Kinneir's  Geog.  Mem.;  Ferrier's  Afghans  ; 
Pottinger*s  Travels;  Cot  Chesney,  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  ;  Skinner's  Joum. ;  Ward's  Hindoos ; 
Milner's  Seven  Churches  of  Asia;  Elphinstone's 
Caubul;  Burton's  Mecca;  De  Pauw,  Egypt  and 
China ;  Ockley^s  Saracens ;  Porter's  Travels  ; 
Lieut.'Col.  StuarVs  Residence  in  N.  Persia ; 
Augustus  H,  Monnsey,  F.R,G,S,y  Journey  through 
Caucasus  and  the  Interior  of  Persia ;  Sir  John 
Malcolm^  Sketches  of  Persia  and  History  of  Persia^ 
ii.  p.  898  ;  De  Gohineau,  Histoires  des  Perses,  Paris 
1869 ;  Quarterly  Review,  July  1873. 

PERSIAN,  a  silken  fabric  of  various  colours, 
and  exceedingly  flimsy  in  its  texture.  It  is  chiefly 
used  in  lining. — Faulkner, 

PERSIAN  BERRIES,  or  YeUow  Berries,  the 
fruit  of  Rhamnus  infectorius,  used  by  the  modem 
Greeks  to  dye  morocco  leather ;  employed  also  in 
calico  printing.  The  average  annual  imports  into 
the  United  IiSngdom  are  about  150  tons.  They 
come  from  the  Levant  in  hair  bales,  weighing 
three  and  a  quarter  cwt.,  or  in  tierces  of  four  to 
five  cwt.,  and  are  used  by  calico  printers  for 
dyeing  a  yellow  colour. 

PERSIAN  FLEA  POWDER,  the  Poudre  mis- 
maque,  is  sold  in  Paris,  in  boxes,  for  destroying 
inunediately,  bugs,  fleas,  ants,  ]ice,  black  beetles, 
caterpillars,  and  all  insects.  OhamomDe  rouge, 
the  beautiful  red  Pyrethrum  (P.  cameum,  formerly 
Chrysanthemum  coccineum),  in  England  a  pretty 
garden  ornamental  flower,  is  a  dread  enemy  to 
fleas 

PERSIAN  GULF  extends  from  lat  24^  to 
30''  20'  N.,  and  long.  48°  to  58"  E.  It  runs  in 
between  Arabia  and  Persia  from  the  Straits  of 
Ormuz,  which  aro  85  miles  wide,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Shatt-ul-Arab.  In  breadth  at  the  narrowest 
part,  between  Cape  Musseldom  and  Gombroon,  it 
is  55  miles ;  and  at  the  widest  part,  between 
Busbiro  and  Khodema,  throe  degrees  and  20 
miles ;  and  is  about  eight  degrees  in  length  from 
the  Straits  of  Ormuz.  It  is  known  in  eastern 
manuscripts  as  the  Sea  of  Fars,  the  Sea  of  Oman, 
the  Sea  of  Kirman,  Sea  of  Kateef,  Sea  of  Basrah, 
deriving  these  and  other  names  from  the  adjoin- 
ing provinces,  and  from  remarkable  places  on  its 
Arabian  and  Persian  shoros.  This  great  inland 
sea  makes  a  rift  in  the  continent  of  Asia  450 
miles  deep  and  from  100  to  180  broad,  and  com- 
prises an  area  of  about  70,000  squaro  miles.  The 
northern  coast  belongs  exclusively  to  Persia.  The 
southern  coast  is  puily  Turkish  and  partly  in- 
dependent Arab.  Muscat  formerly  possessed — ^by 
right  of  100  years  of  fiefdom— nalmost  a  third 
part  of  the  north  coast  of  the  golf,  which  Persia 
resumed  about  1878.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  southern  coast  of  the  gulf,  too,  has  recently 
passed  under  Turkish  from  independent  Arab 
rule.  In  the  early  part  of  the  19m  centary,  the 
British  assumed  the  political  control  of  the  Arab 
tribes  on  both  shores  of  the  gtilf ,  but  the  opening 
of  the  Suez  Canal  has  admitted  of  Torkisn  war- 
vessels  being  present,  Great  Britain  retaining  free 
control  over  the  sea.  A  few  yean  ago  Turkish 
mle  reached  scaroely  farther  from  the  Shatt-ul- 
Arab  than  Kowait^  but  has  now  added  400  miles 
of  sea-eoast    Turkey  has  ousted  the  Wahabees 
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oat  of  the  broad  strip  of  Arabian  coast  which 
bears  the  name  of  El  Hasa  or  Lahsa,  and  in  doing 
80  has  obtained  the  two  seaports  of  Kateef  and 
OjejT,  thereby  excluding  the  Wahabees  from  the 
sea;  and  has,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Arab 
chieftains,  carried  her  flag  as  far  as  £1  Bida, 
a  town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  bold  pro- 
montory of  £i  Kutr  (Guttar).  Where  the  Turkish 
authority  ends  in  the  neighbourhood  of  £1  Bida, 
what  used  to  be  locally  known  as  the  Pirate  Coast 
commences,  and  extends  as  far  as  Shinas,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  bol<l  promontory  of  Gape 
Mussendum,  which  closes  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
east  From  this  point,  Shinas,  the  territory  of  the , 
little  independent  state  of  Muscat  or  Oman  begins, 
from  which  the  Zanzibar  dominion  is  an  offshoots 
The  Pirate  Coast  acquired  its  name  from  the  pre- 
datory habits  of  its  Arab  tribes.  An  expedition 
from  Bombay  in  1809  attacked  their  stronghold 
of  Ras-ul-Kheima,  on  the  western  side  of  Cape 
Mussendom,  and  with  the  loyal  aid  of  the  Sultan  of 
Muscat  succeeded  in  destroying  it.  A  more  for- 
midable expedition  was  organized,  under  Greneral 
Keir,  in  1819,  and  the  pirates  of  this  coast  were 
effectually  brought  under  control.  The  Arab 
chieftains  entered  into  a  general  engagement  to 
abjure  and  pat  down  piracy.  This  treaty  is  still 
in  force. 

It  bss  numerous  islands,  but  only  the  following 
are  of  importance : — Bahrein,  80  or  90  miles  in 
circumference  ;  Kharak,  about  4^  miles  ;  Kishm, 
bi  miles  long  and  32  broad ;  and  Ormuz,  though 
historically  interesting,  is  a  small  barren  volcanic 
island,  covered  with  salt  Dr.  Jules  Oppert  claims 
Bahrein  as  the  common  home  to  which  classical  and 
Chaldaean  tradition  trace  the  ancient  Assyrians  and 
Phoenicians  alike,  with  the  Tilvun  of  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions.  Arrian  called  it  TvM^  and  Strabo 
spelt  it  Ti/f  0^ 

Most  of  the  ancient  traffic  with  India  seems 
to  have  been  by  way  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
the  Red  Sea.  The  Tynans  established  depots  on 
the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  course 
of  trade  being  through  the  land  of  the  Cushdi, 
the  races  in  India  came  to  be  included  under  the 
ethnological  title  of  Cush  (Genesis  x.  6),  and  hence 
the  Persian,  Chaldaean,  and  Arabic  version  fre- 
quently render  that  term  by  India,  Isaiah  xL  2,  xviiL 
1 ;  Jeremiah  xiii.  23.  The  Mesopotamian  Valley 
is  belicYed  to  possess  a  soil  rich  enough  to  supply 
whole  nations  with  com,  if  only  the  increase  of 
cultivation  and  the  prosperity  of  the  cultivators 
were  made  matter  of  imperial  concern.  The 
valley  of  the  Karun  river,  in  the  south  of  Persia, 
offers  a  scarcely  less  promising  field  for  the 
growth  of  barley  and  wheats  The  survey  of  the 
Rulf  was  undertaken  between  1820  and  1830  by 
the  officers  of  the  Indian  navy.  The  winds  are 
cidefly  easterly  and  westerly,  taking  the  direction 
of  the  coasts.  When  the  S.E.  wind  sets  in,  the 
whole  force  of  the  sea  is  brought  to  bear  directly 
against  the  current  of  the  Euphrates,  and  hence 
an  enormous  deposit  is  effected  of  tiie  alluvium 
brought  down  by  the  stream,  thus  barring  up  its 
numth.  This  deposit,  constantly  on  the  increase, 
progresses,  accoixling  to  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  at 
the  rate  of  a  mile  in  the  lapse  of  35  to  40  years. 
A  great  city,  of  which  the  ruins  are  to  be  seen 
above  Mahammerah,  was  an  island  in  the  time  of 
Sennacherib  named  Billat,  and  has  been  shown  to 
have  been  still  an  ishmd  in  the  time  of  Alexander. 


At  the  present  time  it  is  sixty  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  a  succesdion  of  cities  can 
be  traced  upon  the  desiccated  delta  below  it, 
along  the  river,  down  to  the  sea.  According  to 
that  writer,  the  gulf  once  extended  to  Baghdad, 
500  miles  beyond  its  present  point — Ait.  Treat. 
Eng,  and  Sunn.  iv.  p.  199 ;  Travels  in  Oman,  L  p. 
265;  CoL  Ckesriey,  Euphrates  and  Tigris j  i.  p. 
568 ;  RenneWs  Memoir,  p.  34 ;  Taylor. 

PERSIMMON.  Tsze,  Chin.  The  juicy  fruits 
of  Diospyros  kaki  and  other  species. 

PERTABGARH  DEOLAH,  a  smaU  princi- 
pality grown  out  of  Mewar,  the  raja  being 
descended  from  a  junior  branch  of  the  Udaipur 
house;  From  the  time  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Mahratta  power  in  Malwa,  the  raja  of 
Pertab^rh  paid  tribute  to  Holkar.  Under  the 
4th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Mundisore,  the  British 
Government  acquired  a  riffht  to  the  tribute  levied 
by  Holkar  in  rertabgarh.  Raja  Dulput  Singh 
succeeded  to  the  state  in  1844.  Dulput  Singh 
was  grandson  of  the  chief  of  Perfcal^arh,  and  had 
succeeded  to  the  state  of  Dungurpore  on  the 
deposition  of  Jeswunt  Singh,  by  whom  he  had  been 
adopted.  On  his  succession  to  Pertabgarh  he 
relinquished  Dungurpore  to  Cody  Singh,  son  of 
the  Thakur  of  Sablee.  He  was  guaranteed  the 
right  of  adoption.  The  area  of  the  state  is  1460 
square  miles,  the  population  1 50,000;  the  revenue, 
after  deducting  the  tribute  paid  to  the  British 
Government,  and  about  two  lakhs  of  rupees 
enjoyed  by  feudatories  of  the  state,  is  in  British 
money  about  262,400  rupees.  The  chief  receives 
a  salute  of  fifteen  guns. — Rajasthan,  iL  p.  76; 
Treaties,  etc 

PERUMAL,  literally  the  great  personage,  the 
most  common  name  of  Vishnu  in  the  Tamil 
country.  Perumal  Tirunal,  a  festival  celebrated 
in  honour  of  Vishnu  and  his  consort. 

PERUN.  Hind.  (qu.  Pairahan,  Pers.)  An 
article  of  dress  amongst  Hindu  women. 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  or  Cinchona  bark,  is 
obtained  from  the  Cinchona  genus  of  trees,-— 
C.  officinalis,  C.  sucdnibra,  C.  Calisaya,  C. 
micraijtha,  etc., — natives  of  the  Andes  of  Peru, 
from  whence  plants  have  been  introduced  by 
Mr.  Clement  Markham  into  India  and  into  Java. 
Quinine  is  obtained  from  the  bark.  The  Cinchonse, 
when  cultivated,  not  only  yield  their  normal  pro- 
portion of  quinine,  but  in  some  species  at  least 
this  is  susceptible  of  a  large  increase. 

PESCADORE,  Pehoe,orPonghu  Ishmds  consist 
of  21  inhabited  islands,  exending  from  lat.  23^ 
12'  to  23°  47'  N.,  and  long.  119°  16'  to  119° 
39^'  E.  No  part  of  the  group  rises  higher  than 
300  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  summits  of  the 
islands  between  Formosa  and  the  mainland  are 
flat. — Horsb. ;  Collingwood, 

PESHAWUR,  a  province  in  the  extreme  N.W. 
of  British  India,  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
town  of  Peshawur.  The  district  lies  between  lat. 
83°  43'  and  34°  31*  N.,  and  long.  71°  25'  and  72° 
47'  E. ;  has  an  area  of  1928  square  miles,  and 
a  population  in  1868  of  523,152.  lU  British 
miiittury  cantonment  is  in  lat  34°  0'  15"  N.,  and 
long.  71°  34'  45"  £.  The  town  of  Peshawur  has 
about  60,000  inhabitants.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  ranges  which  link  the  Safed  Koh  to 
the  Hindu  Rush,  on  the  west  and  south  by  con- 
tinuations of  the  same  mountains,  on  the  south- 
east by  the  Indus,  and  on  the  north-east  by  the 
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PBSHAWUR. 


PEBHWA. 


bilk  of  Buner  and  Swai.  Feshawiir,  down  to  the 
time  of  Akbar,  bore  its  old  name  of  Parashara, 
under  wbicb  form  it  is  mentioned  by  Abol  Fazl 
and  Baber,  and  still  earlier  by  Abu  Riban  and  the 
Arab  geographers  of  the  tenth  century. 

Six  centuries  before.  Christ,  the  tribes  of 
Peshawur  repulsed  an  army  sent  from  Persia  to 
collect  tribute,  which  the  princes  of  Hindustan 
formerly  paid,  but  which  had  been  withheld  by 
Sinkol,  then  ruler  of  the  country.  In  the  fiftlL 
century  B.G.,  they  prevented  a  Rajput  sovereign 
from  establishing  himself  on  the  Indus.  He  was 
named  Keda  Kaja,  contemporary  with  Hystaspes, 
father  of  Darius.  Subsequentiy  they  opposed 
Alexander  in  his  advance  against  Porus.  One  of 
the  rock  edicts  of  Asoka  is  in  the  vicinity  of 
Shergarh  in  Yusufsai.  About  B.C.  165,  Pacuipa- 
mitra  persecuted  the  Buddhists,  and  the  Greeks 
reappeared  on  the  Indus,  under  Menander,  king 
of  mctria.  His  successor,  Encratides,  B.G..145, 
annexed  to  his  kingdom  the  Kabul  and  Peshawur 
valleys,  with  a  part  of  the  Panjab  and  Sind,  B.C. 
80.  KJiorasan,  Afghanistan,  Sind,  and  the  Panjab 
were  united  under  a  ruler  of  the  Saka  or  Sac» 
Scythians.  Other  Saka  tribes  and  princes  followed ; 
but  Indian  princes  of  Lahore  and  Dehlirecon- 

?uered  their  Trans-Indus  territories  of  Kabul, 
'eshawur,  etc.,  which  they  retained  till  about 
the  seventh  century  of  the  Christian  era.  In 
978  A.D.,  Jaipal,  raja  of  I^ore,  advanced  from 
Peshawur  to  attack  Sabaktagin,  governor  of 
Khorasan,  under  the  titular  sway  of  the  Samani 
princes.  Jaipal  was  utterly  defeated,  and  Sabak* 
tagin  took  possession  of  Peshawur,  which  he 
garrisoned  with  10,000  horse. 

Peshawur  proper  is  divided  into  two  por- 
tions, one  lying  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ksbul  river,  and  adjoining  the  Elhatak  and 
Airidi  hills,  which  run  down  to  a  point  at 
Attock ;  the  other  a  triangular-shaped  tract,  of 
which  the  two  sides  are  marked  out  by  tiie 
Kabul  river  and  one  of  its  tributaries,  the  Bara, 
and  the  base  by  the  Khaibar  hills.  This  is  the 
most  highly  cultivated  spot  in  the  whole  valley ; 
in  the  centre  of  it  stands  the  city.  Its  climate 
is  verv  hot  in  summer,  the  thermometer  frequently 
reachmg  110°  or  112  in  the  shade.  The  heat  is, 
however,  occasionally  mitigated  by  the  breeze  from 
the  neighbouring  mountains,  and  as  the  country, 
naturally  fertile,  is  well  watered  by  the  Indus,  the 
Kabul  river,  the  Bara,  and  some  other  streams  of 
less  importance,  and  is,  moreover,  well  cultivated, 
it  is  amazingly  productive.  Scented  rice,  grown 
on  the  banks  of  the  Bara  river,  is  exported,  and 
commands  a  high  price.  The  district  yields  iron 
ore,  gold  dust,  antimony,  talc,  lignite,  and  rock- 
salt.  Its  present  name  was  given  to  it  by  the 
emperor  Akbar,  modifying  its  ancient  designation 
of  Parashara.  Its  position  has  exposed  it  to 
invasions  from  the  west,  and  it  is  now  enclosed 
on  the  north  and  west  by  hill  tribes  of  Pathan  or 
Afghan  descent,  professing  Muhammadanism,  with 
democratic  institutions,  and  partly  nomade  habits, 
and  pressed  for  land.  The  Peshawar  population 
also  is  mostly  Muhammadan  (481,447),  with 
27,406  Hindus,  2014  Sikhs;  Gujar,  10,384; 
Brabmans,  2185 ;  Kshatriya,  6398 ;  Bania,  3444 ; 
Arora,  11,957  ;  Mughal,  21,428 ;  Kashmiri, 
12,238.  The  principal  clan  of  the  Pathaus  is  the 
Yusafsai  (82,170),  who  retain  all  the  individual 
fireedomi  patriarchal  inatitotiontf  and  jealousy  of 


personal  aggrandisement,  which  are  the  original 
characteristics  of  the  Afghan  mountaineers.  Aa 
soldiers  they  are  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  in* 
dependent  tribes.  They  are  the  most  martial  of 
all  the  British  subjects  on  the  frontier,  and  the 
history  of  many  generations  attests  their  military 
exploits.  Participators  in  every  war  that  haJs 
convulsed  the  Peshawur  valley,  and  always  the 
recusant  subjects  of  the  Sikhs,  they  literally  turned 
their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  became  right 

food  lieges  of  the  British. — Lt.'CoL  MacGregor, 
Ugh  Asia,  ii.  548-590 ;  Aitcheson's  Treaties ; 
Imp.  Gaz,;  Prinsep  by  Thomas;  Records^  GovU 
of  India.    See  Panjab. 

PESH-IMAM.  The  Imam  in  Muhammadanism 
is  a  chief,  civil  or  religions.  A  Pesh-Imam  is  the 
leader  of  prayers  in  a  mosque.  The  Imam  of 
Muscat  is  a  sovereign  ruler.  The  Shiah  believe 
in  12  Imams,  of  which  the  last,  Imam  Mahdi,  is 
supposed  to  be  still  alive,  or  not  yet  come.  Imam 
Shafai  is  one  of  the  f omr  recognised  oommentators 
of  the  Koran. —  WUs,  Gloss. 

PESH-KABZ.  Pebs.  A  kind  of  da^^r ; 
blade  is  straight  at  the  back,  sloping  to  a  point  in 
front ;  handle  of  the  bone  of  a  cetacean. 

PESHKAR.  Hind.,  Pers.  A  superintendent ; 
imder  the  Mahratta  and  Hyderabad  governments, 
an  officer  of  state. 

PESH-KASH.  Pers.  Tribute.  In  Persia, 
presents  from  inferior  officers  to  superiors,  some- 
thing like  the  reliefs  which  in  Europe  during  the 
middle  ages  vassals  had  to  pay  to  their  suzerain 
lords.  Literally  it  signifies  lirst-fmits,  or  rather 
that  which  is  first  extracted. — Malcolm^ s  India. 

PESU  -  KHIDMAT,  a  servant  constantly  in 
attendance  about  the  person  of  his  master,  particu- 
larly while  he  dresses  and  takes  his  meals ;  nearly 
answers  to  the  Khidmutgar  of  India.— i^«er'« 
Khorasan,}^,  194. 

PESHOLA,  a  lake  in  Bajputana.  The  abode 
of  the  Hindu  deity  Sookhdeo,  near  the  Pesholaand 
Oodisagor  lakes,  is  in  a  deep  recess,  well  wooded, 
with  a  cascade  bursting  from  the  rock  near  its 
summit,  under  a  ledge  of  which  the  symbolio 
representative  is  enshrined.  Around  it  are 
several  gop^has  or  caves  of  the  anchorite  devotees ; 
but  the  most  conspicuous  object  is  a  projecting 
ledge,  named  Dyte-ka-har,  or  giant^s  bone,  on 
which  those  who  are  in  search  of  ease  jump  from 
above.  This  is  called  the  Yira-j^hamp,  or  warrior's 
leap,  and  is  made  in  fulfilment  of  vows  either  for 
temporal  or  future  good.  Although  most  of  the 
leapers  perish,  some  instances  of  eeci^  are 
recorded. — Rajasthan,  iL  p.  628. 

PESHWA.  Pebs.  A  titular  term.  Peshwa, 
Pers.,  meaning  preceding,  was  used  by  Ala-ud- 
Din  fA.D.  1152)  as  a  ministerial  title.  It  waa 
adopted  by  the  Mahratta  rulers,  Sivaji  and 
Sumbaji,  as  a  designation  of  their  chief  mmister, 
and  was  retained  by  the  Brahmans,  who  succeeded 
to  the  rule  .of  the  Mahratta  dominions,  until  they 
were  finallv  oonquered  and  set  aside  in  1818. 
Siwai  Madhu  Rao  was  Peshwa  in  1790 ; 
Vinaek  Rao  Bakha  Sahib  in  1802,  and  Chim* 
naji  Appa  Sahib,  1802.  Baji  Rao  Ragonath  waa 
Peshwa  in  December  1802.  He  was  tlie  son 
of  Ragonath  Rao.  On  the  3d  June  1818,  he 
formally  abdicated  and  went  to  reside  at  Bithur 
on  the  Jumna.  He  had  no  son,  and  adopted 
Nana  Rao,  known  in  the  1867  mutiiiies  m  tha 
Nana  Sahib. 
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PSfiHIfAZ.  Pers.  The  coiirteotifl  flet  of 
Idnrndng  to  receiTe  a  guest;  the  equiTalent  of 
the  AtMc  ifi  IstaqbaL  The  Murajat  is  to  accom- 
panj  on  leaving. 

PESHIYAZ.  Him),  of  DehU.  A  female  dress 
or  skirt. 

P£TA.    Hind.    Silk  thread  or  wool  for  Wearing. 

P£TACA,  of  Manilla,  a  cigar  case  made  of 
fine  strips  of  cane.  The  finest  of  these  cigar 
cases  cost  upwards  of  50  dollars. 

PETERSBURG  or  St  Petersburg,  the  metro- 
polls  of  the  empire  of  Russia.  It  is  seated  on 
the  Neya,near  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  built 
partly  on  some  islands  formed  by  the  river,  and 

Kly  upon  the  continent  Peter  Uie  Great  first 
tn  this  city  by  the  erection  of  a  citaddi  with 
six  bastions  in  1703,  and  in  less  than  m'ne  years 
the  seat  of  empire  was  transferred  to  it  from 
Moseow.  The  streets  are  staraight,  and  generally 
broad  and  long.  The  mansions  of  the  nobility  are 
vast  piles  of  buUdiug,  and  the  public  edifices  are 
of  magnificence.  Among  the  ornaments  of  Peters- 
burg is  an  equestrian  statue  of  Peter  the  Great  in 
broiue  of  a  colossal  size,  the  pedestal  of  which  is  a 
huge  rock,  brought  to  the  spot  at  a  great  expense. 

PETH.    HiKD.    A  market,  a  bazar. 

PETHA.  Hind.  Benincasa  cerifera ;  a  gourd 
used  for  making  sweetmeats ;  also  a  sweetmeat 
made  of  B.  cerifera  coated  with  sugar. 

PETHAMBARAM,  a  silk  cloth  of  Benares, 
Kagpur,  Gombaconum,  and  other  places.  The 
Benares  cloths  are  highly  prized  for  their  superior 
quality.  They  measure  12  by  2^  cubits  a  piece  ; 
two  pieces  make  one  suit  of  an  upper  and  under 
ranuent  Hindus  wear  these  cloths  during  their 
devotional  and  holiday  time.  They  are  sold  from 
Rs.  50  to  850,  or  even  more. 

PETHEN.  Heb.  An  adder,  Psahn  Iviii.  4,  xci. 
18 ;  Deuteronomy  xxxii.  24 ;  Job  xx.  14,  16.  The 
python  snake.     See  Serpent 

PETHURI,  or  Pracfaa  amavasya,  takes  its  latter 
name  from  Prachi,  eastern,  and  Amavasya,  new 
moon.  It  is  a  Hindu  festival  held  on  the  new 
moon  of  the  month  Sravan,  in  honour  of  the  64 
yDgini  or  female  attendants  of  the  goddess  Durga. 
This  is  chiefly  held  bv  women  who  mive  lost  infant 
children,  but  many  Hindu  men  also  engage  in  the 
holiday,  and  purchase  sweetmeats  and  toys.  This 
day  falls  about  the  last  days  of  August 

PETITIONS  are  the  usual  form  adopted  by 
ftabjects  in  addressing  authorities  of  eastern 
countries, — ^the  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Urdu  terms 
being  ara,  araiz,  and  am  or  arrnn.  In  an  extreme 
case,  the  petitioners  of  Constantinople  and  High 
Asia  approach  the  authority  b«mng  fire  on  their 
head.  The  Afghans  explain  this  to  imply  that  the 
miserr  of  the  petitioner  is  as  great  as  if  he  were 
sctuaUy  plunged  in  ^n.-^Elphinstone's  Caahul 
^  PETORAGARH,lat  29*^86'  N.,long.  80*» U'E., 
in  Kamaon,  about  6  miles  west  of  the  Kali.  Its 
fort  is  5549  feet  above  the  sea. — Wehh. 

PETR^A,  the  ancient  capital  of  Arabia.  Ite 
wonderful  remains  have  been  several  times 
described. 

PETRI8,  WILLIAM,  a  resident  of  Madras, 
who  at  hit  own  expense  erected  there  tiie  first 
obserratory  in  the  east  fie  was  afterwards  a 
member  of  the  Madras  Government. 

PETRIFIED  WOOD  is  found  in  many  parts  of 
^||i^Mi  Aailk  Bir  W.  Johnston  gave  a  notice  of 
^wtlOqrUm  in  t()I.L  London  As.  !nraii8i    That 
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al  Tfevecai^,  near  Pondicherty,  was  noticed  by 
Captain  Warren  in  As.  Res.  xi.  p.  1,  and  0»plidn 
Newbold,  in  Lond.  As.  Trana,  1846.  Captain 
M'Murdo  gave  an  account  of  that  in  Cutch  in 
Bom.  lit  Trans,  ii.  p.  110.  Of  that  on  the 
Godavery,  Dr.  Voisey's  account  is  in  Bl.  As. 
Trans.,  aud  Dr.  Malcolmson's  in  Lond.  Gea  Trans., 
18S9,  p.  566.  Captain  Vicary's  account  of  that 
in  Sina  was  given  in  London  Geo.  Trans.,  1845^ 
iii.  Dr.  Buist  gave  an  account  of  a  petrifiel 
forest  near  Cairo,  in  Bombay  Times,  August  1846. 
Captain  Newbold's  account  of  same  is  in  Lond. 
As.  Trans. «  1844,  and  Prof.  Orlebar's  account  of 
it  in  Bombay  As.  Trans.,  1846.  A  notice  of  that 
in  the  peninsula  of  Simd,  4500  feet  above  the  sea, 
is  in  Dr.  Wilson's  I^ands  of  the  Bible,  i.  Petri* 
fied  wood  occurs  also  on  the  island  of  Perim,  Gulf 
of  Cambay ;  and  Dr.  Nicholson's  aoooimt  of  it  is 
in  Bom.  As.  Trans,  i.  The  Perim  and  Pondicherry 
wood  is  full  of  worm-holes,  and  seems  to  have 
been  in  a  state  of  extreme  decay  before  petri- 
fication. Petrified  wood  abounds  in  the  districts 
of  Irawadi. — Dr,  BuisVs  CataL ;  YuU^s  EmbaBsy* 

PETROLEUM,  Earth-oil. 
Neft,      «...    Arab,  i  Kesoio  no  abra,  .    .  JaI*. 


Yai-naO)     . 
Thi-yu,  .     . 
Petrole, 
Steia-ol,     * 
Matti  ka  iel, 


BUBM. 

Chin. 
.  Fr. 
.  Gbb. 
Hind. 


Minak  tanah, .  .  Mahr. 
Japoo,  .  «  .Sumatbak. 
Man  tylam,  .  .  .  Tam. 
Matti  tylum,  .  «  .  Tkl. 
Bhoomi  tylam,    . 
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Petroleum,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  an  oil-like 
exudation  from  rocks,  which  was  employed  in 
medicine  in  the  earliest  times,  though  little  used 
now.  It  is  very  abundantly  diffused,  and  in 
various  other  forms.  It  is  nearly  allied  with 
bitumen  on  the  one  hand,  and  naphtha  on  the 
other,  between  which  it  occupies  an  intermediate 
place,  the  principal  distinction  being  a  difference 
of  consistency  and  colour.  Bitumen  in  its  several 
varieties,  known  as  mineral  pitch,  asphalte,  pisas* 
phaltum,  etc,  is  solid  or  nearly  so,  and  black  or 
dark  coloured ;  naphtha  is  perfectly  liquid,  and 
light  in  colour.  Petroleum,  earth-oil,  or  rook 
oU,  is  viscid  or  oily,  and  greenish  or  reddish* 
brown  in  colour. 

At  Kafir  Kot,  it  exudes  from  brown  bituminoQt 
sandstone,  and  is  usually  found  floating  on  the 
surface  of  springs ;  Ratta  Hotar  hills ;  at  Jabba, 
a  hamlet  of  Kussan,  west  of  Chakrata,  and  about 
9  miles  east  of  Kalabagh ;  at  Dhadur,  8  miles  west 
of  Kabbakhi,  in  the  Salt  Range ;  at  Narsinghpur, 
in  the  Salt  Range ;  at  Jabba,  near  Nurpur ;  in  the 
Algad  ravine  at  Kafir  Kot  on  the  Indus,  and  in 
smaller  quantities  at  some  other  places.  It  is  a  pro* 
duct  of  the  hills  on  the  west  side  of  the  Indus, 
called  Tukle  Riesar,  near  Banu  and  Tank,  pro- 
curable in  the  basar  of  Dehni  Ismail  Khan.  It 
is  of  a  reddish  colour.  In  Barbadoes  and  Trinidad, 
petroleum  is  found  floating  on  springs  of  water ; 
in  Britain,  as  at  Colebrooke  Dale,  etc ;  in  manjr 
parts  of  Europe ;  at  Baku,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian.  Sprmg^  of  it  occur  near  Hit,  on  the 
Euphrates,  and  were  noticed  by  Dr.  Winehester 
in  Bom.  Geo.  Trans.  iiL  p.  15. 

Peti^leum  has  been  found  at  a  place  called 
Hakoom,  a  few  miles  beyond  Jeypore  on  th^ 
Dehing.  Petroleum  is  very  plentiful  in  Upper 
Burma.  At  Tevnan-gyouug  there  are  about  160 
wells  being  worked.  The  duly  out-tutB  is  esti- 
mated at  15,000  viss.  The  total  yield  of  these 
iMls  is  6,000,000  visS)  er  9875  kHis  fei  anlraoi. 
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The  total  quantity  of  earth -oil  yielded  by  the 
wells  of  Upper  Burma  is  6,600,000  viss,  or  10,312^ 
tons  per  annum.  There  are  many  abandoned 
wells,  and  wells  that  produce  very  small  quantities 
of  oil.  At  Pagan  there  are  about  60  wells  ;  they 
yield  daily  1500  viss  of  oil,  which  the  earth-oil 
contractors  are  allowed  to  purchase.  The  oil 
from  these  wells  is  obtained  in  a  more  liquid 
state,  and  more  resembles  naphtha.  It  is  better 
suited  for  lighting  purposes  than  the  Yeynan- 
gyoung  oil. 

The  town  of  Yeynan-gyoung  is  the  centre  of  a 
small  district  in  which  there  are  more  than  five 
hundred  petroleum  wells  in  full  activity.  The 
district  consists  of  a  sandy  loam,  resting  upon 
alternate  strata  of  sandstone  and  indurated  clay  ; 
under  these  is  a  layer  of  pale  blue  argillaceous 
schist)  of  considerable  thickness,  impregnated 
with  petroleum,  and  resting  upon  coal.  The 
petroleum  flows  into  the  well  when  it  is  sunk  a 
few  feet  into  the  schist,  and  when  it  begins  to 
fail  the  well  is  deepened.  It  is  remarkable  that 
no  water  ever  penetrates  into  these  wells. 

In  Gheduba  there  are  22  wells ;  in  Kamree,  13 
wells,  each  producing  two  maunds  in  the  season, 
the  aggregate  being  70  maunds  annually.  The 
produce  might  be  increased  some  10  to  20  maunds 
by  digging  more  wells.  The  petroleum  is  thick 
and  dark  coloured.  It  is  used  for  burning,  also 
to  pay  boats'  bottoms,  and  as  a  wood  varnish. 
Two  wells  were  said  to  yield  a  clear  bright  fluid. 

It  occurs  at  Akyab,  Ley  Doung,  in  the  Padoung 
township  of  the  Prome  district ;  at  Thayat  Myo, 
and  at  Khyouk  h'pyoo,  in  Upper  Burma;  at 
Pagan  and  i  eynan-gyoung ;  is  very  abundant  at 
Yeynan-gyoung,  or  Earth-oil  creek ;  very  abund- 
ant in  Western  China,  and  also  in  Sumatra,  Sulu 
Islands,  and  Japan. 

In  the  islana  of  Cheduba,  the  method  of  col- 
lecting it  is  simple.  The  earth  is  turned  up  to  a 
depth  of  two  feet,  and  a  bank  of  soil,  raised  round 
a  square  of  about  20  yards,  is  distributed  so  as  to 
form  it  during  the  rains  into  a  shallow  pood  of 
about  the  above  depth.  The  surface  of  this  pond 
is  in  a  constant  state  of  ebullition  from  the  escape 
of  gas,  with  which  comes  up  the  petroleum.  It 
collects  on  the  surface  in  three  different  forms. 
A  green  fluid  oil  first  spreads  itself  over  the  spot 
where  the  gas  is  bubbling  up.  As  it  extends,  its 
edges  exhibit  a  brown  curoled  substance  resem- 
bling half- congealed  dripping ;  and  amongst  this, 
as  it  becomes  thicker,  is  seen  gathering  in  spots 
a  dark-brown  substance  of  the  colour  and  con- 
sistency of  treacle.  This  latter  is  used  to  preserve 
wood,  to  saturate  paper  for  umbrellas,  and  is 
sometimes  burned ;  but  the  fluid  of  a  green 
colour  is  that  mostly  used  to  supply  lamps.  The 
curdled  substance  is  used  with  the  dark  in  the 
coarser  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied.  This  is 
the  least  valuable,  and  sells  at  live  pots  for  a 
rupee  ;  the  other  two  at  three  pots  for  2  rupees. 
A  bamboo  is  used  to  skim  the  surface  of  the 
ponds,  and  bring  the  substance  to  the  bank ;  it  is 
scooped  up  with  a  cocoanut  shell,  and  put  into 
the  pot  It  floats  so  lightly  on  the  water  that  this 
process  is  quickly  and  effectually  performed.  The 
break  of  the  day  is  the  time  chosen  for  the  opera- 
tion, as,  from  the  cooler  temperature,  it  is  then  of 
harder  consistence  on  the  water,  and  more  easily 
and  cleanly  skimmed.  In  the  heat  of  the  day  it 
becomes  so  fluid  as  to  make  it  difiicult  to  collect 


without  a  lai^e  proportion  of  the  water.  In  the 
months  of  March  and  April  the  pond  gradually 
dries  up,  and  the  oil  can  then  be  no  longer 
collected  from  out  the  soil.  The  pond  is  then  dug^ 
and  the  whole  soil  in  it  is  as  much  disturbed  as 
possible.  On  this  operation  depends  the  quantity 
to  be  yielded  during  the  next  season,  and  the 
deeper  it  is  dug,  the  larger  will  be  the  produce. 
A  sort  of  superstitious  fear  is  attached  to  these 
ponds,  and  on  no  account  would  a  native  dip  bis 
foot  in  its  water,  though  he  will  not  hesitate  to 
dig  the  soil  when  dry,  nor  to  handle  its  produce, 
to  which  no  sort  of  deleterious  propeiiy  is  attri- 
buted. The  state  of  ebullition,  without  apparent 
heat,  may  occasion  this  feeling  among  them.  The 
ponds  are  surrounded  by  a  rough  hedge  of  stout 
sticks,  to  preserve  them  from  the  intrusion  of 
buffalo  or  deer.  Insects  were  seen  in  them.  No 
heat  is  perceptible  at  the  surface,  the  thermometer 
where  the  greatest  ebullition  was  going  forward 
showing  but  2°  more  than  the  atmosphere,  viz. 
74°.  No  doubt  this  mineral  product  might,  with 
ease  and  little  expense,  be  mcreased  to  a  very 
large  amount ;  and  the  oil  has  yet  perhaps  to  be 
better  known  and  better  appreciated  than  now, 
when  its  value  will  in  all  probability  be  much 
increased.    Britain  imports  59  J  million  gallons. 

The  production  of  crude  oil  in  the  United 
States  has  very  largely  increased,  the  daily  average 
yield  being  estimated  at  45,000  barrels.  The 
local  consumption  of  refined  oil  in  the  United 
States  was  over  3,000,000  barrels  per  annum.  In 
1879,  China,  Japan,  Java,  etc.,  took  600,000 
barrels,  against  185,000  barrels  in  1877.  The 
accumulated  stock  of  crude  oil  in  the  United 
States  at  one  period  (June  to  August)  reached 
the  enormous  total  of  5,000,000  barrels.  The 
total  shipment  from  the  United  States  to  all 
parts  of  tne  world  was  321,829,050  gallons,  against 
329,178,800  gaUons  in  1877,  and  221,710,049 
gallons  in  1876. 

It  serves  for  lamps,  and,  mixed  with  ashes, 
answers  the  purposes  of  fuel  It  is  a  good  wood 
varnish.  A  composition  of  petroleum  and  resin 
is  an  excellent  material  for  covering  wood-work 
and  for  paying  the  bottoms  of  ships  and  boats,  as 
it  protects  the  timber  from  the  attacks  of  worms 
ana  insects.  When  rectified  by  distillation,  it 
affords  naphtha.  Candles  are  made  of  paraffin, 
a  substance  obtained  by  Mr.  Warren  De  I^a  Rue's 
process  from  Burma  petroleum,  and  also  produced 
by  distillation  of  coal  and  other  minerals  of  dis- 
puted relationship  to  coaL  Paraffin  oil,  obtained 
by  the  distillation  of  petroleum,  of  coal,  etc.,  is  a 
lubricating  oil  of  much  value  for  machinery  of  all 
kinds,  as  it  does  not  injuriously  affect  brass  or 
other  metals.  At  Baku,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  a  petroleum  localitv,  the  viscid 
mineral  is  rolled  up  into  balls,  with  earth,  form- 
ing a  fuel  in  a  convenient  form.  At  the  same 
place,  and  at  many  others,  petroleum  is  used  for 
coating  the  flat  roofs  of  houses.  In  the  Trans- 
Indus,  Northern  Derajat,  etc.,  it  is  the  common 
application  for  sores  on  the  badcs  of  camels. 
Moroyai  is  a  black  substance,  prioicipally  day, 
which,  however,  bums  feebly,  and  soft^  slightly 
to  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  giving  out  a  peculiar 
empyreumatic  odour.  It  is  the  osteoooUa  of  native 
medicine,  and  is,  when  genuine,  of  very  high 
price,  and  its  use  solely  medidnaL  The  spedmens 
purchased  often  consist  of  solidified  mineral  tar. 
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or  atfll  oftener  of  lignite.  Petroleum  has  been 
diaooTered  in  many  i^acee  and  in  great  abund- 
ance, aelling  in  London  in  1888  at  6d.  the 
gallon,  and  baa  led  to  a  great  diminntion  in  the 
nnmber  of  whalen. — Captain  Cox  in  Ai,  Res,  yL 
p.  127;  Dr.  Winchester  in  Bom.  Geog.  Tr.  in. 
p.  115;  Captain  Hoisted  in  Beng.  As.  Trans.,  1841; 
CapL  Hannay;  Jury's  Reports  Ex.;  Honigberger^ 
p.  822 ;  BogU's  Mat.  Med. ;  Smith's  Mat.  Med. ; 
FoweU,  p.  20;  Mason's  Tenasserim;  Yule's  Em- 
hassjf. 

PETROMYZONTIDJB,  a  family  of  fishes  of  the 
sab-claas  C  jdostomata,  as  under : — 
8ub-0la88  v.  Qjclostomata. 
JPam.  I.  PetromysontidsB. 

Hoid«dft  mcndaz,  Rich.,  Tasmaiiiii,  Valparalao. 

G«itria  Australia,  Cfray^  8.  Aiutndia. 

OhileuBs,  Orof^,  Chili,  Swan  BiTer,  New  Zealand. 

Fam.  n.  Myxinidn. 

Bdelloetoiiia  drrhatum,  ForsL,  S.  Africa,  Japan,  New 
Zetland^ 

PETROSELINUM  SATIVUM.    Hoffin. 
Apinm  petroeelinum,  Roxb. 
BQatiHtiinitii,     .  BiNO.  I  nir{«r)Aifw,     .    .    .    Gb. 
Common  pualaj',  .    Eno.  |  Pitar  saleri, .    .    .  Hind. 

Parsley,  one  of  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  UmbellifersB.— /fb^^,  p.  882. 

PETTAH,  properly  Pettai,  among  the  Tamil 
people,  a  suburb,  a  town  contiguous  to  a  fortress, 
bat  distbct  from  it,  and  usoafiy  separately  forti- 
fied. The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  village  near  a 
town  in  which  a  fair  or  market  is  held.  In  the 
btter  sense  it  k  doubtless  the  same  as  the  Guje- 
nti,  Hindi,  and  Mahrati,  Peth,  Pent,  or  Penth,  a 
mai^et  or  bazar,  or  part  of  a  town  where  tiiere 
are  shops,  or  a  trading  or  manufacturing  town. 
There  are  few  large  towns  of  Southern  India 
vithout  a  pettah,  but  several  places  of  consider- 
able sbe,  as  Ranipet,  Lal-pet,  Mir-sahib  petta, 
have  this  termination,  whicn  betokens  their  rise 
to  have  been  a  clustering  of  traders  under  the 
protection  of  a  fort 

FE-TUN-TZE,  the  Chinese  name  for  a  white 
nuneral  uaed  with  kaolin  in  the  manufacture  of  por* 
eelain.  Kaolin  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  decom- 
position of  the  felspar  of  granitic  rocks.  Pe-tun-tze 
ntbeiame  mineral  whidi  has  not  suffered  decom- 
position, and  on  account  of  its  fusibility  it  is 
employed  in  glasing  the  porcelain. — Eng,  Cyc. 

PEIJ.  Tib.  A  carbonate  of  soda,  found  all 
orerDingcham  and  Tibet,  south  of  the  Yaroo ;  it 
appears  as  a  whitish  powder  on  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  never  in  masses  nnder  ground.  It  is  not 
oaed  to  make  soap  or  otherwiee  in  the  arts ;  a 
■nail  quantity  ia  always  put  into  the  water  with 
tea;  it  is  considered  to  improve  the  flavour,  and 
it  gives  a  high  brown  colour  to  the  decoction.  It 
IB  generally  used  in  medicine. 

PEUCElDANUM  CACHRYDIFOLIUM.  Led. 
A  nloaUe  fodder  herb  of  Persia.  P.  graveolens, 
^nifham^  is  the  Anethum  grav.,  Linn.,  common  dilL 
P.  lativom,  Bentham  (Pastinaca  sativa,  Linn,\  is  the 
P«SD^».  P.  sekakul,  Bentham,  a  biennial  of  Egypt 
ud  Svria;  its  root  is  ediUe.-~Fbft  MueUer. 

PEU  RA,  the  Tibet  goat,  small,  haiiT,  of  all 
WQis.  Has  an  under  coat  of  fine  wool,  similar 
«o  the  shawl-wool,  but  there  is  no  shawl-wool 
Me  fnm  Eastern  Tibet  to  India  at  preaent. 

*^2iPwS^good. 

^^^AK    Hjmd.    Two  small  flat  pieces  of 

•*****■«  or  porcelain,  used  by  fine  wire-diawers 


to  grind  the  point  of  a  wire  between,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  insert  the  point  in  the  plate. 

PEWAND.    Hind.     A  graft.    Pewandi,  any 
graft  tree. 

PEWTER 


Bisas,      ....    Abab. 

Sih, Chin. 

Etain, Fa. 

Zinn,  Zinngeisserzin,  GsB. 


Stagno, It. 

Olowo,     ....    Bus. 
Estano,  Peltre, .    .    .  8p. 


A  compound  metal,  made  of  four  parts  of  tin  and 
one  of  lead ;  a  finer  kind  consists  of  tin  mixed  only 
with  a  little  antimony  and  copper.  It  is  used  in 
making  plates,  dishes,  spoons,  and  such  other 
domestic  articles. — M^CuUochy  p.  900. 

PHiBNICOPHAINiB,  a  sub-family  of  birds  of 
the  family  Guculidsa.  Phienicophaus  callirhyncus, 
of  Celebes,  is  one  of  the  finest  known  cuckoos. 
Its  bill  is  of  a  brilliant  yellow-red  and  bhick. 

PHiBTON,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family 
Phffitonidsd.  P.  candidus  and  P.  rubricauda 
occur  in  India. 

Phffiton  sBthereus,  Blyth,  or  red-tailed  tropic 
bird,  is  by  seamen  called  the  ^  boatswain,'  from 
the  long  tail-feather,  which  they  cidl  a  marlin- 
spike.  They  are  seen  700  and  800  miles  from 
land.  PhsBton  candidus,  Brisson^  is  tiie  white 
tropic  bird  of  tropical  seas.  Bay  of  Bengal  to 
Mauritiu& — ColUjigwood.    See  Birds. 

PHAG  or  Pha^  Hind.,  Uriya.  The  red 
powder  which  Hindus  throw  over  each  other  at 
the  Holi  festival 

PHAGWA.  Hind.  The  hot  wind  of  N.W. 
India.    It  blows  in  March. 

PHAILWAN.  Hind.  A  wrestler.  In  ancient 
writings,  applied  to  a  hero  of  romance,  such  as  an 
Amadis  de  Gaul,  etc.,  who  performs  feats  of 
wonderful  or  supertiuinan  prowess.  But  of  late 
it  has  been  used  to  wrestlers,  prize-fighters,  and 
bullies,  as  well  as  persons  of  great  strength  and 
courage. — Eraser's  Khorasdn,  p.  376. 

PHAK.  Tib.  Pig,  two  varieties,— the  Lho 
phak,  or  southern  pig,  which  is  most  abtmdant  to 
the  south  of  Tihassa,  and  is  described  as  similar  to 
the  Indian  village  pig ;  and  the  small  China  piff, 
now  abundant  in  Lhassa  and  other  towns.  No  wud 
hogs  anywhere  in  Tibet  The  Chinese  butchers 
in  Lhassa  blow  their  pork,  and  take  in  t^e  country 
folks  greatly  by  its  fine  appearance. 

PHAKI  or  Phakial,  a  Shan  race  settled  on 
the  Dihing  river.    See  Shan. 

PHAL  or  Phala.  Hind.  A  ploughshare,  a 
blade,  an  arrow-head.  A  frame  used  in  the 
threshing-fioor. 

PHAIACROCORACIDiB  of  Bonaparte,  the 
Graculidsd  of  other  naturalista;  a  fsnuly  oif  the 
fishing  birds. 

PHAL^NA  PATROCLUS.  Linn.,  Cramer. 
A  well-known  splendid  moth,  common  in  ooI« 
lections  from  Burma,  China,  Assam,  and  Sylhet. 

PHAIAHA.  Hind.  Lawful  food  for  Hindus 
on  their  bartli  or  fast  days,  such  as  buckwheat 
and  some  pulses. 

PHALANGISTA  MACULATA  is  as  biff  as  a 
cat,  has  a  long  snout ;  large,  round,  protuberant 
eyes ;  yellow  and  brown  spotted  skin ;  long  tail, 
covered  with  hair  on  the  npper  party  but  bare  on 
the  lower  part  and  at  the  end.  With  its  tail  it 
fastens  itself  in  climbing,  and  rolls  it  up  when 
running.  The  female  hia  a  yellow  skin,  with 
long  soft  hairs,  but  without  spots,  and  has  a 
poi^Eet  under  the  belly,  formed  oy  a  fold  in  the 
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PHALANOUM  BIBIGKATUM. 


PHALLX7B* 


Iddtt  into  whioh  the  hand  c*&  be  inflerted.  She 
carries  her  young  in  it,  hanging  on  the  ntpplee, 
until  they  have  grown  strong  enough  to  leave 
this  shelter.  P.  yulpina  is  the  vulpine  phalanger 
or  opossum  of  Australia,  and  Belideus  breviceps 
is  the  short-headed  phalanger.,  Phalangers  of 
Australia  dimb  expertly,  living  on  leaves,  buds, 
and  fruit,  though  in  some  cases  more  or  less  car- 
nivorous, remaining  concealed  during  the  day  in 
the  hollows  of  the  trees,  and  at  night  seek  for 
food  among  the  branches. — Ind,  Arch.  June  1852. 

PHALANGUM  BISIGNATUM,  a  long  black- 
legged  spider  of  Ceylon,  with  a  tiny  white  body ; 
in  the  high  country  it  congregates  in  groups  of 
froih  50  to  100  in  hollow  trees*  In  the  low  lands 
thcar  are  not  gregarious.*— T'ennnt^/'x  Ceylon, 

PHALARIS  OANARIENSIS.  Linn.  Canary 
grass,  but  growing  now  in  many  countries,  for  its 
seeds  are  &e  best  kind  of  food  for  small  birds ; 
its  flour  is  made  into  cakes. —  Von  MueUer. 

PHA-LAUNG.  BURM.  Tadpole;  in  Arakan, 
a  term  of  abuse  of  the  British. 

PHALGUNA  or  Phalgun,  the  11th  month  of 
the  Hindu  year,  is  one  of  the  Hindu  months  of 
spring  or  Vasant.  At  Udaipur  the  merry  month 
of  Phidgun  was  ushered  in  with  the  ahairea  or 
spring-hunt.  The  preceding  day,  the  rana  used 
to  distribute  to  all  his  chiefs  and  servants  either 
ia  dress  of  green  or  some  portion  thereof,  in  which 
all  appear  habited  on  the  morrow,  whenever  the 
astrologer  has  fixed  the  hour  for  sallying  forth  to 
Alay  the  boar,  to  €k)uri,  the  Ceres  of  the  Rajputs ; 
the  ahairea  is  therefore  called  the  Muhurut-ka- 
bhikar,  or  the  chase  fixed  astrologically.  As  their 
sttooess  on  this  occasion  is  ominous  of  future 
Bood,  no  means  were  neglected  to  secure  it,  either 
By  scouts  previously  discovering  the  laii^,  or  the 
efforts  of  the  hunten  to  slay  the  boar  when 
foosed.  As  Phalgun  advances,  the  bacchanalian 
mirth  increases ;  groups  are  continually  patrolling 
the  streets,  throwing  a  crimson  powder  at  each 
other,  or  ejecting  a  tolution  of  it  from  syringes, 
60  that  the  garments  and  visages  of  all  are  one 
mass  of  crimsout  On  the  8th,  emphatically  called 
the  Phag,  the  rana  joined  the  queens  and  their 
attendante  in  the  palace,  when  all  restraint  is 
removed,  and  mirth  is  unlimited.  But  the  most 
brilliant  sight  is  the  playing  of  the  Holi  on  horse-> 
back,  on  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  palace.  Each 
chief  who  chooses  to  join  has  a  plentiful  supply 
of  missiles,  formed  of  thin  plates  of  mica  or  talc, 
enclosing  the  crimson  powa^  called  abira,  which 
with  dexterous  horsemanship  they  dart  at  each 
other,  punning,  caprioling,  and  jesting.  This 
part  I9f  It  much  resembles  the  Saturnalia  of  Rome 
of  this  day,  when  similar  missiles  are  scattered  at 
tiie  GamivaL  The  last  day,  or  Poonim,  ends  the 
Holi,  when  the  niJuirra  drums  from  the  Tripolia 
summoli  all  the  chiefs  with  their  retinues  to  attend 
their  prince,  and  accompany  him  in  procession 
to  the  Ohougan,  their  Champ  de  Mara.  In  the 
centre  of  this  is  a  long  sala  or  hall,  the  ascent  to 
which  is  bgr  a  flight  of  steps ;  the  roof  is  supported 
l)gr  equate  columns  without  any  walls,  so  that  the 
ol^ttHi  is  entirely  open.  The  festival  <^  Holi,  more 
elasneally  called  liuUca,  oidierwiee  Phalgutsava, 
Heiking  the  festival  of  Phalguna,  as  oecurring  in 
the  month  of  that  name,  eommencei  about  the 
full  moon,  at  the  approaeh  of  the  vernal  equinox. 
It  ii  one  of  the  greatest  festivals  among  the 
Biadiia,  and  almost  ail  seotai  team  to  pMtdke  in 


its  festivities;  and  all  ranks,  from  kings  down- 
ward, appear  animated  by  the  season,  which  is 
peculiarly  dedicated  to  Krishna.  Images  of  this 
deity  are  then  earned  about  in  palkees,  and  on 
elephants,  horses,  ete.,  attended  by  music  and 
singing  and  various  antics.  People  of  condition 
receive  numerous  visitors,  who  are  entertained 
with  dancing  girls,  music,  singing,  betel,  and  rose- 
water.  An  annnid  festival  to  celebrate  the  birth 
of  this  god  is  held  in  the  month  Bhadra.  On  this 
day  his  worshippers  fast,  but  on  the  conclusion 
of  the  worship  indulge  themselves  in  music, 
dancing,  singing,  and  various  other  festivitiesw 
In  the  month  Sravana  another  festival  is  held  in 
his  honour,  which  lasts  from  three  to  five  days, 
during  which  the  same  festivities  prevail;  to 
which  is  added  the  ceremony  of  swinging  the 
image  of  the  god  in  a  chair  suspended  from  the 
ceiling.  In  the  month  Kartika,  a  third  festival 
takes  place,  to  celebrate  his  revels  among  the 
Gopia ;  and  in  the  month  Phalguna  is  also  held 
the  celebrated  festival  of  the  Doki,  the  ceremonies 
of  which  last  fifteen  days,  and  are  accompanied 
with  great  .splendour  and  festivity.  During  these 
holidays,  the  Hindus  of  Northern  India  spend  the 
night  in  singing  and  dancing,  and  wandering 
about  the  streets,  besmeared  with  the  dola  (a  red) 
powder ;  in  the  daytime,  carrying  a  qoantity  of 
the  Same  powder  about  with  them,  which,  with 
much  noise  and  rejoidng,  they  throw  over  the 
different  passengers  they  may  meet  in  their 
rambles.  Music,  dancing,  fireworks,  singing, 
and  many  obscenities  take  place  on  this  occasion^ 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Ward  says: — *At  these  times, 
the  grey-headed  idolater  and  the  mad  youth  are 
seen  dancing  together,  the  old  man  lifting  up  hia 
withered  arms  in  the  dance,  and  giving  a  kind  of 
horror  to  the  scene,  which  idolatry  itself,  united 
to  the  vivacity  of  youth,  could  scaiely  be  able  to 
inspire.^  Knshna  is  also  woiehipped  under  his 
infant  fonn  as  Gopala  and  Bala-gopala,  and  again 
as  Gopi-natha,  the  god  of  the  milkmaids.  In  the 
picture  of  Krishna,  observes  Sir  William  Jones, 
it  19  impossible  not  to  discover  at  the  first  glance 
the  features  of  Apollo,  sumamed  Nomios  or  the 
pastoral  in  Greece,  and  Opifir  in  Italy,  who  fed 
the  h^xls  of  Admetas,  and  slew  the  serpent 
Python. — TofTs  Rajasthan^  L  p.  667. 

PHALLUS.  Giu  The  priapus  of  the  ftomansi 
and  the  lingam  of  the  Saiva  Hindus.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  Ezekiel  zvi  17  and  Amos  v.  26.  Colonel 
Tod  says  that  no  satisfactory  etymology  has  ever 
been  assigned  for  the  Hindu  name  of  the  pballia 
emblem.  He  supposes  that  it  may  be  from  tha 
same  primeval  language  that  fonned  the  Sanskrit. 
Phalisa,  he  adds,  means  the  ^fructifier,'  from 
Phala,  fruit,  and  Isa,  the  god.  Thus  the  type  of 
Osiris  can  have  a  definite  interpretation,  still 
wanting  to  the  lingam  of  Siva.  Both  deities 
presided  over  the  streams  which  fertilised  the 
countries  in  which  they  received  divine  honours^ 
Osiris,  over  the  Nile,  from  the  mountains  of  the 
Moon  in  Ethiopia;  Siva,  over  the  Indue  (also 
called  the  Nil)  and  the  Ganges,  from  Chandtagiri, 
*  the  mountains  of  the  moon,*  on  a  peak  of  iriiose 
glaciers  he  has  Us  throne.  The  Greeks,  who 
either  borrowed  it  from  the  Egyptians,  or  had  il 
from  the  tame  souroe,  Rifled  the  fhictifier  by  a 
pine-apple,  or,  as  others  say,  the  firn^gae  or  date» 
seed,  ttie  form  ol  which  resemhloi  the  Sitaphala 
or  Craft  of  6ita»  wheoe  rape  by  Bavaaa  aarried 
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PHALSA* 


PHASEOLinS. 


Saaia  from  the  Qaages  over  many  cotmtries  ere 
he  recoTered  her.  in  like  maimer,  Gouri,  the 
fiajpat  Oetea,  it  typified  under  the  cocoanut  or 
Sripbala,  the  chief  of  fruit,  or  fruit  sacred  to 
Sri  or  Isa  (loa),  whose  other  elegant  emblem 
of  abandaDce,  the  camacumpa,  is  drawn  with 
braQches  of  the  palmyra  or  cocoa-tree,  grace- 
fully pendent  from  the  vase  (Oum)>ha).  The  Sri- 
phaJa  ifl  accordinglj  presented  to  all  the  votaries 
of  Siva  and  laa  on  tlie  conclueion  of  the  spring 
festival  of  Phalguna, — the  Phagesia  of  the  Greeks, 
the  Phamenoth  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Satur- 
nalia of  autiquity, — ^a  rejoicing  at  the  renovation 
of  the  powers  of  nature,  the  empire  of  heat  over 
oold,  of  light  over  darkness. — Rajasthan^  i.  539 ; 
Tr.  of  Hind.  i.  265.    See  Balanus;  Liugam. 

PHALSA.  Hind.  Grewia  Asiatica.  Phalsi^ 
a  sherbet  prepared  from  its  fruit 

PHAN6A  or  Phunge.  Beng.  A  species  of 
GrylloB,  a  voracious  feeder  on  young  poppy 
pbiits. 

PHANGAN,  a  pass  which  leads  to  Man-chi 
JQ  China,  occupies  a  little  more  than  a  month  on 
its  joamey,  and  leads  over  mountains  6000  to 
8000  feet  high.  The  Patkoi  pass,  from  Bamo 
and  China,  was  the  route  followed  by  the 
Burmese  in  their  invasions  of  Assam,  and  is  the 
meaoa  of  communication  between  the  Singpho 
tribes  on  the  north  and  south  of  the  Patkoi 
moantaina.  The  passes  through  Assam  are  along 
the  Dihing  route  into  Tibet,  Sie  northern  banks 
of  the  Lohit,  and  through  the  Mishini  hills  into 
Tibet,  called  the  Mishmi  route. 

PUANSI.  HiKD.  Hanging.  Phansigar,  a 
robber,  a  strangler,  an  executioner. 

PHAO.  Hind,  of  LahouL  A  kind  of  spirit 
which  is  put  into  the  mixture  called  lugri, 
vhen  the  fermented  materials  are  placed  in  the 
stilL    Phap,  a  ferment  for  beer,  etc. — Powell 

PHAPHOR.  Hind.  A  kind  of  morel  in  the 
Jhaog  district  Urginea  Indica,  one  of  the 
liliaoese. 

PHAPRI.  Hikd.  Thin  biscuits.  Phapri  or 
Phapra  means  any  thin  shell-like  substance. 

PHARA.    Mahb.    a  measure  of  capacity  for 
graiD  or  salt.    That  of  salt  is  equal  to  10^  adhali. 
PHARAOH,  a  title  of  rulers  in  Egypt  in  the 
^  of    Moses,     rendered   famous   among   all 
nations  who  follow  the  Hebrew,  the  Christian,  or 
Mohammadan  faiths.      One  of  the  Pharaohs  is 
sai>i  to  have  followed  the  Israelites,  and  been 
<howDed  in  the  Red  Sea.    At  Suez,  after  a  north- 
westerly breeze  has  been  blowing  some  time,  the 
water  recedes ;  and  should  it  l^  followed  by  a 
flnoth-east  wind,  it  rises  very  suddenlv,  some- 
times as  much  as  six  feet,  and  renders  the  ferry, 
iitoated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  northward 
^  the  town,  impassaUe.  At  a  sitting  of  the  French 
Academy,  M.  LesBepe  stated,  upon  the  authority 
^  the  reports  made  by  his  engineers,  that  *at 
the  time  the  Israelites  left  Egypt  under  Moses' 
^<*denhip,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides  of  the 
^  Sea  reached  up  to  the  foot  of  the  Saragaim, 
«v  Lake  Timsab/   If  this  be  correct,  it  follows 
^  the  spot  where  the  Israelites  crossed  the 
^  8ea  was  sitaated  not  to  the  south,  but  to  the 
^'^  <A  the  present  extremity  of  its  northern 
■JO-  The  term  Pharaoh  is  derived  from  Per-aa, 
1^  S>tli  bouse   or   court,   analogous  to   the 
TarUAiitteof  Bab  -  ul  -  MaqMldas,  or  Sublime 
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PHARBITIS  NIL.     Ckoisy. 


OonvolvuluB  nil,  Linn* 
Ipomiea  nil,  Both. 


Hub-ul-nil,    .    . 

Abab. 

Phaproo  sag, 

.   BXAfl. 

Nil-kala)i,  .  .    . 

.  Beno. 

Kirpawa^ .     .     . 

.  Ohkn. 

Kien-niu-tace,   . 

.  Chin. 

Inflaton,  .    .    . 

.      Gb. 

IpomaM  o«MniUa,    Koen., 

Boxb. 
Kala-daaa,    .    .    •  HltfD. 
Mirohaiy   ....     „ 
Bildi,  ....  JHXLUif. 
Ker,  Kirpawa,  .        „ 
Aiahk-pecha,.    .    .  Pkrs. 


This  plant,  one  of  the  Gonvolvulaceae,  grows  in 
all  tropical  countries;  and  throughout  India  its 
seeds  are  used  as  a  purgative,  but  are  irregular  in 
their  operation.  They  are  roasted  slightly  and 
powderod,  and  the  dose  is  30  to  40  grains.  A 
cathartic  oil  is  obtained  from  the  seeds.  The 
variety  P.  nil;  /S  coerulescens,  Roxh,  Flowers 
large ;  in  the  morning  of  a  pale  blue,  gradually 
growing  darker. —  Voigtf  Birdwood ;  Irvine  ^  Homg- 
berger;  Dr.  StewarL 

PHARBITIS  PURPUREA. 

0.  difloolor,  Bos^. 


Iponuea  purpurea,  Linn. 
I.  hiipida,  Zucc. 
I.  Zuocagni,  Bom. 
I.  glandnlifera,  Buiz. 
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P.  hiapida,  Choi$y, 
Convolvalas   purpuxeas, 

Linn. 
0.  mutabilis,  SdUi. 
C.  glandulifer,  Spr, 

Var.  a.  purpurea,  O.  purpureua,  light  purple. 
6.  ▼iolaoea,  violet  flowers. 

c.  elata,  G.  purpureua,  var.  elatior. 

d.  variA,  C.  purpureus,  var,  Tarius. 

e.  leucantba,  white  flowers. 

A  plant  of  America,  cultivated  in  gardens. 

PHARFUKA,  a  fine  enamelling  on  the  back 
of  jewelled  ornaments,  done  at  Jeypore,  etc. 

PHARID  -  BUTI.  Hind.  A  mucilaginous 
plant  found  at  Ajmir;  used  in  sherbets. — Gen, 
Med.  Top.  p.  149. 

PHARISEE,  from  Pharash,  set  apart.  Hebrew 
reformers  after  the  seventy  years'  captivity. 

PHARNACEUM  MOLLUGa  Ghimasag, 
Hind.  Ladies^  bedstraw ;  wild  in  gardens 
during  rains ;  sometimes  used  as  a  pot-herb ;  said 
to  have  medicinal  properties. — Gen.  Med.  Top. 

PHARNAVIS,  a  public  officer  under  the  Mah- 
ratta  government ;  the  keeper  of  public  registers, 
through  whom  all  orders  or  grants  were  issued. 
Corruptly,  Fumavis. 

PHASEE.  Uriya.  A  tree  of  Ganjam  and 
Gumsur,  of  extreme  height  60  feet,  circum* 
ference  6  feet,  and  height  from  the  ground  to 
the  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  SO  feet.  A 
light,  hard  wood,  used  for  sugar-presses,  rice- 
pounders,  and  bandy  wheels,  and  occasionally  for 
makiug  boats  of.  It  is  tolerably  plentiful. — 
Captain  Macdonald. 

PHASEOLUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  FabaceiB,  the  bean  tribe.  The  East  Indian 
species  are  as  under : — 

P,  aponitifoliua,  Jacq.,  all  ladia. 

P.  aureus,  Boxb.^  cultirated. 

P.  angustifoliuB,  Boxb.,  China. 

P.  calcaratus,  Boxb.,  Mysore. 

P.  caraoalla,  i.,  W.  Indies,  introduced. 

P.  coocineos,  Knipkof. 

P.  doliohoidea,  Boxb,,  Chittagong. 

P.  fosous,  WcULt  Prome. 

P.  gkber,  Boxb.,  Mauritius. 

P.  lunatus,  L.,  all  India. 

P.  minimus,  Boxb.,  China. 

P.  mungo,  L.,  cultivated. 

P.  maltiflorua,  L.,  cultiraitd. 

P.  nanus,  L,,  cultivated. 

P.  radiatus,  Linn,j  Peninsula  of  India. 

P.  rostratus,  WalL,  cultivated, 

P.  Roxburghii,  W.  and  ^.,  all  India. 

P.  aemierectus,  L.,  W.  Indies,  introdueed* 

P.  snl»k»batiia,  Bosgb,,  ^v^fli. 


PHASEOLUS. 


PHASIANID^. 


P.  trilobiui,  AU.y  all  India. 
P.  toTosiu,  Jtoxb.,  Nepal. ', 
P.  vulgaru,  L.i  all  India. 

Phaseolos  aoonitifoliua,  Jacq, 

DolioboB  diueotuB,  Lam, 


Mat,  Mash,  Moth,    Hind. 

Adas, Peb8. 

Vasanta,     .    .    .  Sansk. 


Mohae,  ....  SiND. 
Tulka-pyr,  .  .  .  Tam. 
Kancama-pesaln, .      Tel. 


Grown  as  fodder  throughout  the  Peniusula  and 
in  Upper  Provinces  of  India ;  in  100  parts — 


Fatty  or  oily  matter,  0-64 
Mineral  oonstitaents,  3*66 


Moiature,  •  .  .  11*22 
Nitroffenoiu  matter,  23 '80 
Starchy  matter,     .    60*78 

This  dwarf  plant  has  a  small,  pleasant-tasted 

puke,  much  cmtivated  in  the  higher  proyinces  of 

India.    When  split,  it  forms  one  of  the  'dal,'  and, 

ground  into  flour,  is  made  into  bread  by  natives, 

and  sometimes  used    mixed  with  wheat -flour. 

Bullocks,  sheep,  goats,  and  many  of  the  native 

cavalry  horses  are  fed  on  it.     Two  varieties  are 

cultivated,  white  and  black.    Price,  22  seeis  per 

rupee.    Its  roots,  as  well  as  those  of  P.  radiatus, 

are  said  by  Royle  to  be  narcotic — AiiisUe, 

Phaseolus  adenanthus,  O,  Meyer, 
P.  truxiliensiB,  HvmboldL  \  P.  rostratus,  WaUich, 

Cultivated  for  its  seeds.  A  variety  with  edible 
roots  occurs. —  Von  Mueller, 

Phaseolus  angulatus,  Luh-tau,  Geiin.,  a  plant 
of  China. 

Phaseolus  aureus,  the  Sona  Mung  of  Bengal, 
is  cultivated  in  Bengal.  Sown  about  the 
end  of  October  or  beginning  of  November,  and 
reaped  in  February  or  the  beginning  of  March. 

Phaseolus  coccineus,  Kniphof;  r,  multiflorus, 
Willdenow.  The  scarlet  runner;  a  twining, 
showy  plant,  perennial,  as  useful  as  the  ordinary 
French  bean.  The  root  contains  a  narcotic 
poison. — Von  Mueller, 

Phaseolus  lunatus,  Linn, 

P.  mazimua,  Sloane,        \  Ban-harbntie, .    .    Beno. 

This  is  the  country  French  bean,  country 
haricot  bean,  Lima  bean,  and  Duffin  bean  of 
India.  Sown  in  rows  the  same  as  other  beans, 
but  with  a  much  greater  space  between;  they 
require  very  strong  sticks  for  support,  and  are 
ready  in  about  six  months.  No  very  particular 
care  is  necessary.  This  is  a  most  valuable  bean, 
much  prized  by  the  European  inhabitants  of 
India,  by  some  of  whom  it  is  preferred  to  the 
Windsor  bean.  It  was  originally  brought  to 
India  from  Mauritius,  and  is  extremely  prcuiflc. 

Phaseolus  mungo,  Linn.,  green  gram. 
Var,  m.  ohlorotperranm.  ]  P.  hirtus,  Betz. 


Halimoong, 

.    .    Beng. 

Danie  maaha,  • 

.  Sansk. 

Hesaaru, 

.    .      Can. 

Ulanda,      .     . 

.      Tam. 

Hu-tau, .    . 

.    .    Chin. 

Wudala,     .     . 

.    .  Tel. 

Urad,     .    .    . 

.     HiKD. 

Pacha  peaalu,  . 

•    •     »> 

Mang,    .    .     . 

.   Mahb. 

This  very  pleasant-tasted  pulse  is  much  prized, 
dressed  in  various  ways,  boiled,  or  ground  to 
flour.  It  is  of  great  value  whenever  the 
periodical  rains  fail  and  rice  cannot  be  grown, 
and  famine  is  the  consequence ;  in  100  parts — 


Moisture,.     .    .    .    11*5 
Nitrogenous  matter,  24*12 
Starchy  matter,     .    29*87 


Fatty  or  oily  matter,  1*29 
Blineral  constituents 
(aah) 3*6 


in  great  request  for  delicate  dishes  and  cakes. 
It  is  cultivated  up  to  6000  feet;  the  harvest  is 
thirty-fold.  Colonel  Sykes  counted  62  pods  on 
one  plant,  with  from  7  to  16  seeds  on  each. 

Phaseolus  max,  Roxh.,  black  gram. 

Var,  fi,  melanospermuB,  black  leeda. 


.  Abab. 

.  Beno. 

•  >f 

•  .  C/AN. 

.  Hind. 

•  >> 
Maleal. 


Benu  mash,     .    .  PcBS. 

Masha Sansk. 

Bu-maB,  ....  Singh. 

Kaipa-ulandn,     .  Tam. 

Nallawttdaltt,      .  .  TxL. 
Nalla  peaalu,  .     . 
Karpa,  Minomolu, 


f> 


>* 


Mash,     *    .  . 
Kalo  moog, 
Krishna  moog, 

Chiouda,     .  • 

Kali  urad,  .  . 

Kali  moong,  . 

Wuddu,      .  . 

This  pulse  is  grown  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between 
Rampur  and  Sungnam  at  an  elevation  of  6000 
feet.  The  seeds  are  both  black  and  green.  It 
differs  but  little  from  the  common  i2undu,  P. 
mungo,  except  that  it  is  of  a  darker  colour  and 
somewhat  larger.  The  Moong  of  the  natives  and 
black  gram  of  the  English  is  like  P.  mungo,  but 
distinguished  by  its  black  seeds,  and  is,  like  it, 
found  in  a  cultivated  state;  it  takes  about  the 
same  time  to  ripen,  and  yields  nearly  the  same 
produce.     It  is  a  common  pulse  in  Burma. 

Phaseolus  radiatus,  Roxb,,  is  R.  Roxburghii, 
W,  and  A.,  the  Mash-kulay  of  all  India.  It  also 
has  a  green  and  a  black  seeded  variety.  It  is  the 
most  esteemed  of  all  the  leguminous  plants. 

Phaseolus  rostratus,  TFa/Z.,  W,  and  A. 
Ph.  alatus,  Eoxb,,  Eh,     ]     Ph.  amarus,  JRoxb, 


Karalsana, .    .    . 
Karu  alachanda, . 


Tjei.. 


» 


Bun  burbuti,  .  .  Beng. 
Hullunda^  .  .  .  Hind. 
Katon  paura,    .    Maleal. 

This  species  is  grown  in  the  Circais  and  in 
Malabar,  where  the  tuberous  roots  are  eaten  ; 
other  parts  of  the  plant  are  used  in  medicine. 

Phaseolus  trilobus.  Ait,,  Roxh, 


Glycine  triloba,  Linn, 
Doliohos  trilobatus,  D.C* 

Mugani, ....    Beno. 
Three-lobed  bean,       Eno. 


It  is  commonly  cultivated  in  the  Paniab  plains, 
and  to  3500  feet  in  the  hills,  and  its  pulse  is  con- 
sidercKi  nutritious  and  digestible,  it  will  keep 
eood  for  about  three  yeam  if  carefull^r  preserved 
by  packing  it  in  parcels.  Of  the  Indian  pulses, 
it  fetches  the  hignest  prioe^  and  ito  small  seed  is 


Doliohos  stipnlaceuB,  Xanu 

Kulaee,  Trianguli,   Hind. 
Pilli  pesara,     .    .    .  Tel. 

This  species  of  Phaseolus,  sown  like  any  other 
beans,  grows  spontaneously  everywhere  in  the 
Tenasserim  provinces.  Roxburgh  says  he  never 
found  it  but  in  its  wild  state;  Voigt  says  the 
leaves  are  alleged  to  be  totiic  and  sedative,  and 
are  used  in  cataplasms  to  weak  eyes.  Cultivated 
in  the  Peninsula  of  India  and  in  Bengal,  and  its 
seeds  are  eaten  by  the  poor.  In  China,  its  root  is 
eaten,  though  slightly  noxious  if  not  thoroughly 
cooked,  and  a  kind  of  arrow-root  is  prepared 
from  the  root. — Mason ;  O^S, ;  Smith, 

Phaseolus  vulgaris,  Linn, 
Lobiya,  Bakla,     .    HiND.  ]  Dambala,    .    .    .  SiNOH. 

French  bean,  kidney  bean,  haricot  bean, 
native  of  Kabul  and  Kashmir,  said  to  be  a  native 
of  India ;  but  Dr.  Royle  states  that  seeds  were 
brought  to  him  from  Kashmir,  and  he  was  there- 
fore inclined  to  consider  that  it  was  introduced 
into  Europe  from  the  most  northern  parts,  such 
as  Kabul  and  Kashmir,  and  that  this  accounts  for 
Uieir  being  able  to  cultivate  it  at  a  lower  tempera- 
ture than  other  species  of  the  genus.  The  meal 
is  twice  as  nutritious  as  that  of  wheat.  P.  nanus, 
Xtan.,  and  P.  tumidus,  Savi,  su^,  sword,  or  eggr 
bean,  are  varieties  of  P.  vulgaris. — Von  Mueller  ; 
Eng,  Cyc;  Voigt;  Ainslie;  Roxb,;  Royle;  Cleg* 
horn;  Mason;  Jqffrey, 

PHASIAKIDjE,  th6  pheasant  famUy  of  birds, 
comprises  the  pea-fowl,  pheasants,  jungle-fowl, 
and  spur-fowl,  lul  pt  tbem  peculiar  to  Au,  Ijidia, 
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fiama,  and  Malayana ;  some  authors  in'clade  also 
the  turiceys.  They  freauent  forests,  jungles,  and 
thick  coTcrts,  perch  ana  roost  on  trees : — 

Sub-Fam,  Pavomnae,  Pea-fowl. 

PftTO  criitatiu,  Linn,,  common  peacock. 
P.  Japonensis,  Japan  peacock. 
P.  muticnty  Linn,,  Burmese  peacock. 
Polypiectron  Tibetannm,  Aasam  to  TenaMerim. 
P.  biealcaretnm,  Linn.,  Malacca,  Sumatra. 
P.  Xapoleonit,  Mume, 
P.  chalcomB,  Temm. 

Argoaanna  gigantena,  Temm,,  Malay  Peninaola,  Archi- 
pelago. 

SulhFam,  Phaaianine,  Pheasants. 


PHEASANT. 

genera  Phasma  and  Mantis  often  escape  observa- 
tion from  their  resemblance  to  grass  and  brown 
twigs.  The  PhasmidaB  are  found  in  Asia,  Africa, 
S.  America,  and  Australia,  and  from  their  varied 
shapes  are  called  spectres,  phantoms,  devils, 
horses,  soldiers  of  Cayenne,  walking  leaves 
(Phyllum),  animated  sticks,  etc  About  600 
species  of  PhasmidsB  have  been  described.  Their 
whole  colouring,  form,  rugosity,  and  ^e  arrange- 
ment  of  the  head,  legs,  and  antennae,  are  such  as 
to  render  them  absolutely  identical  in  appearance 
with  dead  sticks  and  bite  of  withered  grass  and 
leaves,  and  they  have  the  extraordinary  habit  of 


.    ,     ,        ,  stretching  out  their  legs  unsymmetrically,  so  as 

Loj^honis  Im^jMnxu^Latham,  the  monal  Himalaya,    to  render  the  resemblance  complete.     Ceroxylus 

?r^^^:^Ji'^^^L^'''^L'^^lF}T^''  laceratus    of    Borneo    is    covered    over    liih 


C.  Tibetannm,  Hodpion,  snow  pheasant. 

Ceriomis  satjrra,  Linn,,  Sikkim  homed  pheasant. 

C  melanooephala,  Gray,  Simla  homed  pheasant. 

C.  Temminckii,  Oray,  China. 

C.  Caboti,  Gould,  China. 

IthaginiB  cmentaa,  Hardw.,  green  Uood  pheasant, 
Bhutan,  Sikkim. 

Pucraiia  macrolophia.  Lets,,  Parkas  pheasant. 

P-  castanea,  Goulds  North-west  Himalaya. 

Phasianos  Walliohii,  Hardw,,  Cheer  pheasant. 

P.  Colehicns. 

P.  iorqnatos,  — ?  ring-necked  pheasant  of  China. 

p.  MoDgolicua,  ChuUL 

P.  Tenioolor,  VieiHot,  Japcm. 

P.  Beevesii,  Gray,  China. 

P.  8«eimnerringii,  Temm,,  Japan. 

P.  lineatns,  Lath.,  silver  pheasant  of  Burma. 

Thanmalea  pieta,  —?  Chma,  Central  Aria. 

T.  AmherstUB,  JJeadbeater,  North  China,  Manchuria. 

Genmena  nycthemems,  Gould,  silver  pheasant  of  Hima- 
laya. 

GaHophasis  albocristatns,  Vigon,  white-crested  Elalij 
pheasant. 

G.  melanotos^  Blpth,  Sikkim,  the  Kalij  pheasant. 

G.  Horsfieldii,  Cfray,  Assam,  Tiperah,  Cnittagong. 

G.  lineatna,  — ,  Aiwam,  Burma. 

Snb-Fam.  GalHnsB,  Jnngle-f owl,  Firebaoks,  Black 

Pheasant. 

Diardigallua  prelatus,  Sonap.,  Siam. 
Gallns  fenrn^ems,  Gmdin,  red  jangle-fowL 
G.  Samieratii,  Temm,,  grey  jtmgle-fowl. 
G.  Stanleyi,  Gray,  C^lon. 
G.  farcatos,  Temm.,  Java. 
G.  Kneos.  Temm.,  Batavia. 
Galioperdix  spadioeus,  Gmdin,  red  spnr-fowL 
G.  lonalosus,  Valerie,  painted  spur-fowL 
G.  Zeylonensia,  — 7  Ceylon. 

The  genus  Phasianus  is  higher  up  the  Himalaya 
dopes  than  the  GaHophasis,  and  the  Gallus  is  stiU 
lower.  PhasianuB  colchlcus  and  the  Chinese  P. 
torqnatus  readily  intermix  and  blend,  wherever 
the  latter  has  been  introduced  in  Europe.  Phaa- 
ianuB  colehicns,  the  common  pheasant,  was  origin- 
ally from  Asia  Minor.  P.  torquatns  came  from 
Shanfffaai  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century ; 
P.  Mongolicos  from  Mongolia,  P.  Soemmerringii 
from  Japan,  P.  Beevesii  from  China,  and  r. 
veraicolor  from  Japan.    See  Pheasant 

PHASMA,  a  genus  of  the  Phasmidie,  inoffensive 
leaf -eating  insects  of  very  varied  forms,  some 
being  broad  and  leaf -like,  others  long  and  cylin- 
^caJ,  so  as  to  resemble  sticks,  whence  their 
common  name,  walking  stick  insects.  The  larger 
wmglesB  Phaamidae  are  8  to  12  inches  lonff,  and 
uthidL  as  the  finger.  They  are  abundant  m  the 
Mohocas,  hanging  on  the  shrubs  that  line  the 
forest  pirths,  and  they  resemble  sticks  so  exactly 
Jtt  ookmr  and  otherparts,  as  to  render  their  detec- 
Hoa  hnpoflsible.  The  wines  of  those  nrovided 
^ui  tjiem  are  often  bristly  coloured.     The 


foliaceons  excrescences  of  a  dear  olive -green 
colour,  so  as  exactly  to  resemble  a  stick  grown 
over  by  a  creeping  moss  or  ffungennannia.  The 
Dyak  who  brought  it  said  it  was  grown  over 
with  moss  although  alive,  and  only  a  most  minute 
examination  convinced  that  it  was  not  so. 

PHEASANT  birds  belong  to  the  family  Pha- 
sianidsa.  Gold  and  silver  jmeasants  are  inhabit- 
ants of  China ;  but  the  golden  pheasant,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Tenmiinck,  inmtbits  not  only  China  and 
Japan,  but  the  northern  parts  of  Greece,  as  also 
Georgia  and  the  Caucasus,  and  has  been  met  with 
even  in  the  province  of  Orenburg.  M.  D^land 
tells  us  that  M.  Gamba,  French  consul  at  Tiflis, 
met  with  this  gorgeous  bird  in  numerous  flodES 
on  the  spurs  of  the  Caucasus  which  extend 
towards  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  that  now  it  has 
gone  wild  and  multiplied  in  some  of  the  forests 
of  Germany.  The  golden  pheasants  inhabit  no 
part  of  the  plains  of  India,  nor  does  any  kind  of 
pheasant  inhabit  south  of  the  Himalaya  in  British 
India. 

Dr.  Adams,  dose  to  the  mdting  snow,  came  on 
several  flocks  of  the  great  snow-pheasant,  known 
to  the  Kashmiri  by  the  names  Gror-ka-gu  and 
En-buk-deri.  It  ia  also  called  Lepia  and  Jer- 
monal  in  other  districts  westward.  This  species 
seems  to  freq^uent  the  high  raiu^  of  Afghanistan, 
and  suitable  situations  all  over  the  great  Himalayan 
chiidn.  There  are  three  allied  spedes,  one  of 
which  is  possibly  only  a  local  variety  (Tetraogallus 
Tibetanus)  ;  the  other  two  are  deddedly  distinct 
One  of  the  latter  is  said  to  frequent  the  Ladakh 
mountains ;  it  has  a  band  on  the  front  of  the  neck 
like  the  chukor.  He  saw  a  flock  of  snow-phea- 
sants together  with  quoir  monal  or  snow-partoidge 
(Lerva  nivicola).  This  handsome  biid  \b  not 
uncommon  in  certain  localities  and  at  high  altitudes 
on  Kashmir,  Ladakh,  and  northwards.  The 
snow-partridge  breeds  near  the  limits  of  vegetation, 
and  lays  from  six  to  seven  eggs. 

The  black-headed  or  Hastin^'s  pheasant  (Ceri- 
omis melanooephala,  Oray)  is  found  on  the 
wooded  dopes  df  the  Pir  Panjal.  It  is  one  of  the 
giyest,  and  at  tiie  same  time  largest  of  its  family. 
From  the  brilliancy  of  its  plumage,  it  has  been 
designated  by  Europeans  the  argus  pheasant; 
but  the  true  argus  is  a  native  of  Sumatra  and  the 
Malayan  Peninsula.  The  most  common  local 
name  for  this  spedes,  besides  the  above,  is  Jewar. 
In  some  parts  of  the  Kadimir  ranges,  the  male 
is  called  &>nalu,  and  the  female  Selidee.  Its  dose 
ally,  the  Sikkim  homed  pheasant  (C.  satvra),  has 
not  been  met  with  on  the  North- Western  Himalava. 
Oft,  in  the  stUlness  of  an  alpioe  solitude,  at  his 
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tent  door,  hv  the  cheerful  log-fire,  Adams  listened 
to  the  well-known  Wa,  wa,  aw,  of  this  bird.  The 
loud  wailing  cry  of  the  jewar  sounds  mournfully 
along  the  yalleys,  and  is  more  often  heard  at  dusk 
and  break  of  day  than  at  any  other  time. 

Foremost  of  all  the  various  species  of  pheasants 
stands  the  Impeyan,  or  monal  (Lophophorus 
impeyanus).  This  splendid  bird,  once  so  abundant 
in  the  Western  Himalaya,  is  now,  comparatively 
speaking,  restricted  to  certain  localities  in  the 
wooded  slopes  of  the  higher  ranges.  Whole  tracts 
of  forests,  once  dazzling  with  the  goigeous  forms 
of  these  birds,  are  now  without  a  single  specimen. 
It  will,  however,  be  long  before  it  is  extirpated, 
for  its  hatmts  are  high  up  among  the  craggy  rocks, 
where  few  ordinary  sportsmen  venture.  The 
average  weight  of  an  adult  male  monal  is  nearly 
6  lbs. ;  that  of  the  female,  about  6  lbs. ;  the 
young  of  the  year,  about  8  lbs.  Its  favourite 
haunts  are  in  the  deepest  solitude  of  the  forest, 
or  among  the  bamboo  and  dense  jungle  which 
clothe  the  sides  and  bottoms  of  the  valleys.  It  is 
found  along  the  line  of  the  Himalaya,  from  6000 
to  8000  or  10,000  feet,  but  is  partial  to  localities. 
It  is  strictly  alpine  in  its  haunts,  and  prefers  the 
coder  regions  of  the  middle  ranges  to  the  forests 
bordering  on  tl^e  plains  of  India.  They  are 
bought  chiefly  to  adorn  ladies*  bonnets.  Its 
favourite  food  consists  of  acorns,  earth-nuts, 
bulbs,  wild  strawberry,  currants,  etc.  They  may 
be  met  with  in  scattered  flocks,  singly,  or  in  pairs. 
The  female  monal  lays  four  to  six  eggs,  very 
similar  in  colouring  to  those  of  the  turkey.  The 
young  bird  has  the  dark  -  brown  plumage  of 
the  female  until  the  autumnal  moult.  About 
MusBOori  and  Simla,  Monal  is  the  name ;  to  the 
eastward  it  is  called  Ratteah  cowan  and  Monalee. 
The  male  is  the  Lent  and  the  female  the  Ham  of 
the  Kashmirians,  who  adorn  their  mosques  with 
the  brilliant  feathers  of  the  male. 

The  plach  pheasant,  known  by  the  local  names 
Pukras,  Oodass  (Puorasia  macrolopha),  is  less 
^nlentifttl,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  so  generally 
distributed  as  the  monal. 

The  cheer  pheasant  (Phasianus  Wallichii)  is 
one  oi  the  most  elegant  in  the  Himalaya.  It  is 
likewise  known  by  the  local  names  of  Buincfail 
and  Herrel.  The  male  measures  about  18  inches, 
exdusive  of  the  tail,  which  varies  from  20  to  26 
inches  in  length.  The  naked  skin  around  the  eye 
is  bright  red.  The  iris  is  light  brown.  The  tail 
is  composed  of  eighteen  feathers,  which  graduate 
in  pairs,  and  are  broadly  barred  with  pale  ydlow 
or  dusky  brown  and  olive  blotches.  The  cheer 
frequents  the  lower  and  middle  regions,  and  is 
seldom  found  at  very  high  elevations.  It  delights 
in  grassy  situations,  among  stunted  oak  or  such 
Uke,  and  is  generally  met  with  in  flocks  of  trom 
BIX  to  twenty.  The  moment  they  are  disturbed 
they  separate,  and  secrete  themselves  among  the 
grass  or  in  the  foliaee  of  trees,  whence  it  is  said 
3iey  have  been  knocked  down  with  sticks. 

The  white-crested  kalij  (Gallophasus  albocris- 
tatus)  is  the  most  common  and  widely  distributed 
of  the  Himalayan  pheasants.  There  is  a  congener, 
with  white  markings  on  the  crest  and  back,  found 
on  the  eastern  ran^s,  Sikkim,  etc  Mr.  BIyth 
oonsidered  it  a  distinct  speoies,  and  named  it  G. 
mdanotos.  But  Adams  has  seen  many  old  males 
sif  the  G.  albocnstatas  with  very  little  white  on 
the  «rowB  and  back.    This  kalij  |)hea8ant  (Milr- 
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ghee  kookera  of  the  natives)  is  plentiful  along 
the  great  valleys,  called  Doons,  bordering  on  the 
plains  of  India,  up  to  elevations  of  from  6000  to 
8000  feet.  It  prefers,  however,  the  more  southern 
ranges,  and  is  seldom  met  with  in  the  remote 
interior.  The  egg  is  white,  and  about  the  size  of 
the  bantam's.  A  nest  may  contain  from  nine  to 
twelve  and  even  more  eggs,  which  are  hatched 
about  the  end  of  May.  Grubs,  insects,  seeds, 
shoots  and  leaves  of  trees,  constitute  the  ftkvourite 
food  of  the  kalij. 

The  red-legged  partridge,  better  known  in  the 
east  by  the  name  of  chukor  (Gaccabis  chukor, 
Gray)^  has  a  wide  distribution.  It  does  not  differ 
in  any  well-marked  particular  from  the  Greek 
partridge  of  south-east  Europe,  and  shows  how 
easily  species  can  be  made.  Of  Perdix  Grseca 
there  is  a  variety  iu  the  island  of  Crete.  Lieut 
Wood  in  his  journey  mentions  taking  part  in 
a  hunting  expedition,  when  the  party  bagged 
500  chukor,  by  running  them  down  with  beaters 
and  dogs.  The  chukor  prefers  barren  mountains 
to  the  rich  and  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  more 
southern  ranges ;  bare  stony  ridges  clad  with  low 
scrub  are  its  favourite  haunts.  During  incubation 
the  male  remains  near  the  nest,  and  may  be  heard 
all  day  piping  his  loud  call,  Cuc-cuc,  resembling 
that  of  the  domestic  fowl.  The  Kashmirians  caQ 
the  bird  Kau-kau,  from  its  call. 

The  lineated  kalij  of  Arakan  and  Burma  ia 
Gallophasus  lineatus;  the  purple  kalij  is  G. 
Horsneldii,  the  white-crested  kalij  is  G.  albo* 
cristatus,  and  the  black-headed  is  G.  melanotus. 
The  Japanese  pheasant  (Phasianus  versicolor^  and 
Soemmerring's  pheasant  (P.  Soemmerringii)  are 
beautiful  bi^s,  dose  allies  of  the  common  phea* 
sant  (P.  colchicus).  They  inhabit  Japan,  where 
they  are  the  only  representatives  of  the  genus. 
Males  of  the  Japanese  pheasant  were  introduced 
into  Europe  some  years  ago,  and  hybridized 
freely  with  females  of  the  ordinary  bird,  until 
the  ultimate  produce  could  scaiody  be  distin** 
guished  from  the  pure-bred  P.  versicolor. 

The  bar-tailed  Keeve's  pheasant  (P.  Reevesii)  is 
remarkable  for  the  excessive  elongation  of  the  two 
central  tail-feathers,  which  in  some  spedmena 
reach  a  length  of  five  feet  six  inches.  It  is, 
besides,  conspicuous  for  its  beautifully  variegated 
plumage.  Ita  native  country  is  Central  China, 
to  the  north  of  the  river  Yang  -  tee  -  kiang. 
Amherst  pheasant  (Thaumalea  Amherstise)  of  N. 
China  is  a  strict  congener  of  the  gold  pheasant 
(T.  picta)  of  Central  China,  but  is  even  more 
showy  and  magnificent  in  plumage.  It  has  been 
obtained  by  collectors  in  Yunnan  and  Western 
Sse-chuen  in  considerable  numbers. 

Temminck  tragopan  (Ceriomis  Temminckii)  ia 
found  in  China,  Nepal,  Bhutan,  and  Sikkim,  being 
replaced  on  the  slopes  of  the  N.W.  Himalayas  by 
the  black-headed  tragopan  (C.  melanocephala, 
Qray),  Tonminck's  tegopan  is  a  representative 
of  this  splendid  group  of  pheasants  in  Central  and 
Western  China;  and  Blyth's  tragopan,  the  most 
reoent  addition  to  tJhe  genus,  is  from  Upper 
Assam. — Adam, 

PHEEAL.  Hind.  Suppoeed  to  be  ao  old 
jadcal,  commonly  known  as  the  tiger's  provider. 

PHEE8H.  SiNa  ChaBi»K>ps  Ricdiieana,  a 
dwarf  palm  growing  near  tJbe  Hnbb  nver.  Its 
leaves  are  ^rfihered  by  the  Chula  and  Brahui 
tribes,  and  oMde  into  the  matting  aiKi  sliii^  with 


praa 

wUok  tiiear  fcvts  vn  oonstanioted,  also  into  ahoeB 
and  nancMa  A  camel-loftd  of  leares  sells  in  th« 
northern  parts  for  12  to  16  annas.  It  has  a  small 
acrid  benj. 

PHIH  or  Prah,  the  name  giren  bj  the  Lepcha 
to  the  Bhatam. 

PHir.ADELPHAOEu£.  LindL  The  syringa 
tribe  of  plants,  comprising  the  genus  Philad^pbns, 
the  Bnznt,  Modna,  Zboong  of  the  Sutlej,  appeaf 
to  be  the  species  P.  tomentosos ;  grows  at  from 
mOio  9500  feet,  and  is  stated  to  be  nsed  for 
lopes. — Stewart, 

PHILIPJBA  OALOTROPIDia    Stewart. 
Bham-phov,    .    .    HniD.  ( Khmjin,  Khalatri^   Panj, 

TbU  grows  like  a  parasite  on  the  roots  of  the 
Calotropis  in  Sbahpnr,  and  is  said  to  be  nsed  as 
fodder  for  sheep,  goats,  and  oxen,  not  camels.  In 
Shabpnr,  Dr.  8tewart  says  the  plants  grow  on  the 
roots  of  the  Sal^adora  oleoidee,  and  on  all  the 
tanurisks,  and  that  he  never  found  them  on  the 
Calotropis.  The  natives  ciUl  it  Gidar  ka  tamakn, 
jaeksl's  tobacco.  It  is  a  very  striking  object  The 
bare,  hard  soil  near  a  Salvadora  budi  cradcs,  and 
in  the  coarse  of  a  nigbt  the  place  is  studded  with 
what  resembles  huge  flowering  heads  of  digitalis, 
etch  with  a  stem  more  than  an  inch  thick,  and 
withoat  any  re^lar  leares. — Stewart. 

PHILIPPINE    ARCHIPELAGO    consists  of 

over  500  islands,  but  only  Luzon  and  Mindanao 

ire  of  great  ase.     The  group  lies  between  Borneo 

and  Formosa,  and  separates  the  Northern  Pacific 

OeesB  from  the  China  Sea.    It  covers  14^  degrees 

of  latitnde,  from  lat.  b""  to  19''  SO'  N.,  but  with  the 

Baabee  or  Batanea  Islands  to  lat  21°  N.;  about 

^  leagues  from  north  to  south,  and  180  leagues 

from  east  to  west,  and  in  1876  had  6,173,682 

infaabitaDts.     The   islands  were  discovered    by 

Hagellan  in  1521,  and  were  first  claimed  by  the 

Spaniards  in  1565.    They  are  separated  from  the 

Salu  Arehipelago  on  the  south  bv  the  Strait  of 

Bwllan,  while  on  the  north  the  Bafintang  channel 

Bepsrates  them  from  the  Batanes  and  Bashee 

Idaoda    The  principal  islands  are  Luzon,  and 

to  its  sooth    Miodoro,    Magindanao,  Palawan, 

Pansy,  and  Sunar.     The  ijx^hipelago  received 

ite  Dsoie  after  PbUip  the  Second  of  Spain.    It 

ifl  the  Spanish  Indies,  and  is  spread   through 

in  area  of  52,647  Euglish  square  miles.      The 

Oarahallos  range  of  mountaius  runs  through  the 

CfQtre  of  the  whole,  and  in  Luson  the  mountains 

are  oceapied  by  unsubdued  races.      There  are 

Wge  lakes  in  most  of  the  islands ;  and  Mindanao, 

'min  of  the  lake,*  gets  its  name  from  its  numerous 

Vetera.    There  are  tiiennal  springs  at  Laguna, 

aodboiliBg  springs  north  in  the  dis&ict  of  Mainit. 

L^uoQ,  the  largest  island,  has  an  area  of  2000 

flquare miles ;  Mindanao,  1500  square  miles;  and 

^e  next  in  sixe  are  Palawan,  Samar,  Panay, 

Mmdoro,  Leyte,  Negros,  and  Zebu.    The  light- 

iH«ae  OB  the  north  pier  of  Luzon  is  in  lat.  14^ 

»6*  H.,  and  long.  120**  57'  20*  E.,  and  its  popu- 

jatioii  has  been  estimated  at  nearly  five  miUions. 

"  ia  the  best  known  to  Europ^ns.     Long  and 

?UTow,  450  miles  by  from  10  to  140,  its  coast 

a  fringed  with '  roeks   and    broken   by   many 

f^  inlets,  and  capacious  bays.     The  surface 

B  covered  through  a  large  portion  of  ita  ex- 

^  bj  mountains,    two   high   ranges   in  the 

^^bdng  Prided  by  the  Cagayar  river,  which 

^*  beiwveo   two    headlands   into   the   sea. 

"«  <MSB  of  ihe  aboriffinal  eiviliaation  of  the 


PhUippineB,  as  noight  be  expected,  baa  been  tin 
Spain  island  of  the  group.  Luzon  ia  a  oorrap* 
tion  of  the  Malay  and  Jjavanese  word  Lasung« 
meaning  a  rioe-mortar.  The  Spaniards  are  8ai4 
to  have  asked  the  name  of  the  island,  and  tb^ 
natives,  who  certainly  had  none,  thinking  they 
meant  a  rice-mortar,  which  was  before  the  Sj^skerq 
at  the  time,  answered  accordingly. 

They  are  often  shaken  by  earthquakes,  an<| 
volcanic  explosions  are  so  frequent  as  to  b^ 
regarded  almost  as  common  occurrenoes.  Thft 
provinces  are  frequently  visited  with  dreadfii) 
hurricanes,  called  in  the  countiy  Leaguios.  In  qq 
other  part  of  the  world  are  storms  so  teirifio  at 
there  during  the  ohange  of  the  monsoonu  Thc^ 
are  often  desolated  l^  locusts. 

Negros  or  Buglas  Isknd  extends  from  hit.  9^  4' 
to  9^  50'  N.  The  central  group  of  the  Philippinet 
amsists  oi  Panay,  Negros,  Samar,  Leyte,  Masbate^ 
Bohol,  and  Zebu ;  the  two  first  and  Lnson 
are  the  chief  islands  in  whiqh  Negrito  tribes 
exist  to  the  present  day,  and  even  as  regards 
Panay  the  fact  must  be  considered  doubUfuL 
Negros,  however,  contains  a  considerable  Negrito 
population;  the  ortet  of  the  mountain  range,  wbioli 
extends  throughout  the  length  of  the  island,  % 
distance  of  120  miles,  being  almost  exclusively 
oooupied  by  scattered  tribes.  There  is  a  rainy 
season  of  six  months,  and  a  mixed  one  of  equd 
duration. 

The  population  in  187S  was  estimated  at  ovet 
six  miUions,  viz.  paying  tribute,  5,501,356,  an4 
independent  pagans,  602,853.  The  population  baa 
rapidly  increased.  In  the  early  part  of  the  19tli 
century,  from  the  collective  returns  recently  made 
out  by  the  district  magistrates,  the  total  numbev 
of  tTLbutes  were  386,654,  which  Walton  multi- 
plied by  6^,  and  produced  the  sum  of  2,515,406, 
at  which  he  estimated  the  total  population,  iov 
eluding  old  men,  women,  and  chil(uren : — Indiana 
of  both  sexes,  2,395,687;  Sangley  Mestiaos, 
119,719 ;  Sangleys,  7000 ;  whites  of  all  olasses* 
4000.  The  foUowing  is  now  given  as  the  popula** 
tion  in  1791,  1810,  and  1873  :— 

1701.  1810.  187t. 

ladiant,  1,582,761  2,896,687  5,501,356  tributaries. 
Mestiaoi,     66.917       U9,719      602,853  independents, 

1,649,678   2,155,406    6,104,209 

In  1740,  Manilla  had  only  6000  or  7000  inhabit- 
ants ;  in  1864  it  was  stated  to  have  had  80,000  ^ 
and  in  1873  the  popuktion  of  Manilla  was  230,407| 
as  under  :— 


EoTopeaa  Spaidanli,  4,189 
EoTopean  Foreigners,  250 
Chinese,.    .    .    .    15,157 


COiineM  Mestizos,  46,0M 
Spaniflh  Mestiaos,  8,840 
Pure  natives,  .    .  ]£0,89Q 


The  Aheta  or  Negrito  of  the  Philippines  are  % 
Papuan  race,  the  second  name,  meaning  litda 
Negro,  being  given  to  them  by  the  Spaniarda }! 
but  that  of  Ita  or  Aheta,  so  pronounced  bo( 
written  Ajeta,  is  their  usual  appellation  amoBg 
the  planters  and  villagers  of  the  pkuns.  Th« 
woo%«haired  tribes  are  more  numerous  in  the 
Philippines  than  in  any  other  group  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago;  they  were  estimated  br  M.  MaUat, 
in  1842,  to  amount  to  25,000.  The  islands  Samar, 
Leyte,  and  Zebu  have  not  any  of  them;  but 
they  were  found  in  Negros,  Ifindaaao,  Mindem, 
and  Luzon.  In  the  early  accounts  ojf  them  by 
Spaniards,  they  aro  desaribed  as  being  smaller^ 
more  edightly.  built  and  less  dsrk  in  colow,  than. 
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the  NecToes  of  Africa,  and  as  haTing  features  less 
marked  by  the  Negro  characteriBticB,  but  as  having 
woolly  instead  of  lank  hair ;  and  their  social  con- 
dition oould  not  then  have  been  much  better  than 
now,  since  they  were  described  as  liyiog  on  roots 
and  the  produce  of  the  chase,  and  as  sleeping  ia 
the  branches  of  the  trees,  or  among  the  ashes  of 
the  fires  at  which  they  had  cooked  their  food. 
They  are  all  well-formed  and  sprightly,  but  veiy 
low  in  stature,  as  they  rarely  exceed  four  feet 
and  a  half  in  height  They  are  ebony-black,  like 
Negroes  of  Africa.  Their  hair  is  woolly  like  that 
of  the  Papuans.  A  line  commencing  to  the  east 
of  tlie  PhUippine  Islands,  thence  along  the  western 
coast  of  Gilolo  through  the  island  of  Bouru,  and 
curving  round  the  west  of  Flores,  then  bending 
back  by  Sandalwood  Island  to  take  in  Pratti,  will 
separate  the  Malayan  and  all  the  Asiatic  races 
from  the  Papuans  and  all  that  inhabit  the  Pacific, 
though  along  tibe  line  of  junction  intermigration 
and  commixture  have  taken  place. 

The  higher  slopes,  the  Ysarog  (Issaro)  of  the 
island  of  Luzon,  are  occupied  by  a  small  race, 
called  erroneously  Ygarrot.  On  the  death  of  a 
near  relative,  the  bead-man  of  the  house  is  said  to 
kill  any  individual  at  random. 

The  Indian  race  are  superstitious,  credulous, 
fond  of  gaming,  and  particularly  addicted  to  cock- 
fighting.  This  seems  to  have  been  introduced 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  in  the  year  1779  cock-fights 
were  taxed  for  the  first  time.  The  Indians  of  the 
Philippines  are  among  the  best-favoured  of  the 
Asiatic  islanders,  but  they  are  not  reckoned  so 
brave  as  the  Malays.  They  are  a  quiet,  inoffensive 
race,  dean  and  well-shaped,  and  are  all  converted 
to  the  Romish  faith.  The  sailors  of  the  Philip- 
pines are  so  dexterous,  that  they  are  taken  almost 
exclusively  in  the  other  islands  as  steersmen, 
and  as  such  have  a  preference  in  many  parts  of 
the  east 

Sulu  was  for  many  years  the  market  where 
the  Lanun  and  other  pirates  disposed  of  much 
of  their  plunder,  and  in  former  times  itself 
was  decidedly  piratical  The  Muhammadan 
religion  has  made  much  progress  in  Mindanao  and 
the  Sulu  Islands,  as  has  the  Malay  language,  the 
usual  channel  through  which  it  has  at  all  times 
been  propagated  over  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago. 

In  the  Philippines  are  many  separate  nations 
or  tribes,  speaking  distinct  languages,  unintelligible 
to  each  other.  (K  these,  the  Bisayo,  Bicol,  Ilocano, 
Pangasinan,  Pampango,  and  Tagala  are  the  most 
important  The  principal  languages  of  Luzon  are 
the  Tagala,  the  Pampanga,  the  Pangasinan,  and 
the  Iloco,  spoken  at  present  by  a  population  of 
8,000,000 ;  while  the  Bisaya  has  a  wide  currency 
among  the  southern  islands  of  the  group,  Leyte, 
Zebu,  NecTOS,  and  Panay,  containing  2,000,000 
people.  The  languages  and  their  dialects  in  Luzon 
are  tiie  Aetai,  Apavo,  Bicol,  Bisaya,  Cebuano, 
Dadaya,  Gadan,  ibilao,  Idayan,  Ibanag,  Ifugao, 
Ilocano,  Igorotte,  Itanes,  Ilongotte,  Makmeg,  Pan* 
gasinan^  Pampanga^  Suflin,  Tagala^  Tinguian, 
Zambal,  spoken  by  about  4,700,000;  those  in 
italics  being  the  most  important,  bein^  spoken  by 
about  3,000,000.  The  languages  of  Mmdanao  are 
Bisaya  and  Manday,  spoken  by  about  100,000. 

The  languages  of  the  distant  islands  are  the 
Agutaino,  Oarolino,  Chamorro,  Calamiano,  Coyuvo, 
and  Ibanag,  spoken  by  about  80,000.  I 


The  Bicol  is  spoken  only  in  the  two  Camarines, 
Albay,  Luzon,  the  idands  of  Masbate,  Burias, 
Ticao,  Catanduanes,  and  the  smaller  islands  adjoin- 
ing.   Spanish  has  scarcely  acquired  a  footing. 

Mr.  Crawfurd  remarks  that  whether  the  prin- 
cipal languages  of  the  Philippines  be  separate  and 
distinct  tongues,  or  mere  dialects  of  a  commoa 
language,  is  a  question  not  easy  to  determine. 
Certainly,  he  says,  the  phonetic  character  of  the 
Tagala,  the  Bisaya,  the  rampangan,  and  Iloco  are, 
sound  for  sound  or  letter  for  letter,  the  same.  It 
does  not  appear,  from  a  comparison  of  the  phonetio 
character  and  grammatical  structure  of  the  Tagala 
wit^  those  of  Malay  and  Javanese,  that  there  ia 
any  ground  for  fancying  them  to  be  one  and 
the  same  language,  or  limguages  sprung  from  a 
common  parent,  and  only  diversified  by  the  effects 
of  time  and  distance  ;  and  an  examination  of  the 
Bisaya  dictionary  gives  similar  results.  The  0*eat 
islands  of  Mindanao,  Palawang,  and  the  Snla 
CToup  of  islets,  forming  the  southern  limits  of  the 
rhilippine  Archipelago,  contain  many  nations  and 
tribes,  speaking  many  languages  of  which  little  has 
been  published.  Mr.  Crawfurd,  on  the  informa- 
tion given  by  Mr.  Dalrymple,  informs  us  that  even 
in  the  little  group  of  the  Sulu  Islands  a  great 
many  different  languages  are  spoken;  and  he 
gives  a  diort  specimen  of  88  words  of  one  of  those 
most  current 

The  alphabet  of  the  Tagala  nation  of  the  great 
island  of  Luzon  or  Luzonia  consists  of  thirteen 
characters.  It  is  the  only  one  existing  in  the 
whole  of  this  group,  and  seems  at  one  time  to 
have  been  used  among  the  civilised  tribes  of 
the  neighbouring  islands,  having  spread  even  to 
Magindanan  and  Sulu.  The  forms  of  the  letters 
are  rather  bold,  and  more  complex  than  that  of 
the  Sumatran  alphabets. 

Spain  has  in  all  her  conquests  kept  prominently 
before  her  the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  the 
form  embodied  in  her  church.  The  Philippines 
therefore  present  a  spectacle  which  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  Dutch  dependencies  in  the  east 
Spain  appears  in  the  Archipelago  in  her  religioas 
earnestness,  her  ecclesiastical  assumption,  and  her 
gorgeous  establishments.  The  natives  of  the 
Philippines  have  generally  been  converted  and 
received  into  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  observed 
by  Malte  Brun,  in  his  sketch  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Philippines,  that  they  are  the  only  people  in 
the  £astem  Archipelago  who  have  improved  in 
civilisation  from  an  intercourse  with  Europe.  A 
commercial  monopoly  formed  no  part  of  the 
Spanish  policy  in  that  quarter  of  the  world.  No 
rich  spices,  no  precious  gums,  no  abundance  of 
rare  metals  or  drugs,  were  there  to  allure  Spanish 
cupidity.  The  Spaniards  nevertheless  appear  to 
have  been  guided  in  their  plans  of  colonization — 
at  least  in  the  Indies — by  a  theory  which  nations 
still  more  great,  and  infinitely  more  free,  mi^ht 
have  adopt^  with  advantage  to  themselves  and  to 
all  humanity.  They  were  not  sordid  monopolists ; 
they  ruled  less^by  terror,  and  more  by  moral 
influence  and  the  persuasions  of  their  priests ;  and 
their  power,  not  founded  on  the  edge  of  the  sword, 
was  tolerable  to  the  native  race.  They  encouraged 
settlements,  they  allowed  freedom  to  traffic ;  and 
though  they  levied  unjust  and  irksome  taxes, 
their  system  has  been  prodnotive,  within  its  narrow 
sphere,  of  more  good  than  that  of  other  con- 
querors in  the  Eastern  Archipeb^.    That  th^ir 
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eommerce  in  the  farther  east  never  developed 
itadf  to  any  lustre  or  grandeur,  is  true,  but  it 
was  because  their  monopoly  was  less  rigid,  not 
becaose  their  viffoor  was  less  manly,  tb^  that 
of  the  Datch.  md  Spain  been  more  energetic, 
aad  still  more  liberal,  her  prosperity  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago  mig^t  have  liTiuled  that  which  she 
once  enjoyed  in  the  western  world.  The  Tagala, 
who  dwelt  in  the  district  round  about  Manilla, 
and  are  derived,  according  to  their  traditions,  from 
the  Malays,  have  submitted  thoroughly  to  their 
rule,  and  become  the  servants  of  strangers.  The 
Zebuans  appeared  firm  in  the  defence  of  their 
independence,  but  were  driven  from  their  position 
by  a  body  of  men  landed  in  good  order  from  the 
Bhips. 

The  Philippine  Islands  have21speciespf. mammals 
and  2SS  species  of  birds.  The  large  and  curious 
Idea  leuoonbe,  with  its  semi-transparent  white 
wings  veined  and  spotted  with  blacky  is  copied 
by  the  rare  Papilio  idseoides  from  the  same  islands. 
ihe  cdleucao  ia  a  logwood  of  an  excellent  quality. 
Tbey  have  also  the  braziletto,  another  dye-wood ; 
the  eagle-wood,  narra,  a  species  of  red  ebony 
striped ;  the  tindal-wood,  all  red ;  the  sandal- 
wood ;  the  pangasinang  fir,  the  molave,  an  incor- 
nxptible  wood,  we  guijo,  excellent  for  shipbuilding, 
as  wen  as  the  banava,  calantes,  or  Philippine 
oedar,  the  sagovan,  i^  and  white,  mary-wood, 
for  small  masts,  spars,  etc.,  the  manga-chapuy 
betis,  daaag,  dungol,  calumpan,  and  many  others. 

Rice  is  largely  used  as  food,  and,  as  in  other 
oomitries  where  it  is  grown,  there  are  many 
varieties.  Manilla  hemp,  from  the  Musa  textiUs, 
has  acquired  a  high  character  in  Europe ;  25,000 


a  graceful  appearance.  Introduced  from  China. 
P.  robusta,  the  Bhooemoora  of  India,  is  a  large 
tree. — RiddeU, 

PHILOMELA  LUSCINIA.    Selhy,  Gould,  Sw. 

Motaoilla  lusoinia,  Linn. 
Sylvia  luscinia,  Latham, 

Nightingale,  .  .  .  Eno. 
RoBBignol, .  .  .  .  Fb. 
Nachtigall,  .  .  .  Geb. 
Bossignuolo,  ...      It. 


Curraca  luscinia,  Flem, 

Usignolo,  ....  It. 
RniBenor,  ....  Sp. 
Naohtegahl,  .  .  .  8w. 
Eos, Welsh. 


The  nightingale  is  rich  brown  above,  rump  and 
taU  with  a  reddish  tinge,  throat  and  middle  part 
of  belly  dirty  or  greyish  white ;  lateral  parts  of 
the  neck,  breast,  and  flanks,  grey ;  bill  and  legs 
light  brown ;  sexes  alike.  The  nightingale  shuns 
observation,  abiding  in  the  thickest  coverts,  and 
in  these  the  nest  is  sometimes  placed  on  a  low 
fork,  but  generally  on  the  ground.  Withered 
leaves,  particularly^  those  of  the  oak,  very  loosely 
confined  with  dned  bents  and  rushes,  and  lined 
internally  with  fine  root -fibres,  form  the  structure. 
The  eggs,  of  an  olive-brown,  are  four  or  five  in 
number.  After  the  young  are  hatched,  generally 
in  June,  the  melodious  song  of  the  male  ceases, 
and  is  succeeded  by  a  low  croak,  varied  occasion- 
ally with  a  snapping  noise ;  the  first  is  considered 
to  be  meant  for  a  warning,  and  the  last  as  a  de- 
fiance. The  food  consists  of  insects,  such  as  fiies 
and  spiders,  moths  and  earwig 

Philomela  orphea,  Jerdon  {the  Sylvia  of  Tem« 
minck,  and  Gurruca  Jerdonii,  Blyth),  except  in 
Bengal,  occurs  all  over  India  in  the  cold  weather. 

Philomela  Turdoides,  Blyth. 
Luscinia  major,  Briston,      \  Sylvia  philomela,  Bechtt, 
Thrush-nightingale,  inhabits  Europe  and  Egypt. 


tons  were  shipped  in  1858  from  Manilla  alone,    Its  song  is  loud,  but  izs  inferior  to  that  of  uie 


of  which  Great  Britain  received  one-foiirth.  In 
1877  to  1879  the  quantities  of  it  and  values  re- 
ceived by  Britain  from  the  Philippines  were  as 
under:— 


Cwt.        Value. 
1879,    387,687    £434,037 


Cwt.  Value. 

1877,  332,304    £488,069 

1878,  421,160      551,856 

In  1879,  the  value  of  the  sugar,  hemp,  and 
tobacco  exported  was  twelve  millions  of  dollars. 
Coal  occurs  in  the  island  of  Zebu. 
Gold  is  found  in  the  mountains  and  in  alluvial 
deposits,  abounds  in  Luzon  and  in  many  of  the 
other  islands ;  but  in  the  mountains  the  mines 
are  not  worked,  indeed  it  may  be  said  they  are 
scarcely  known.    The  wild  races  collect  it  in  the 
brooks  and  streamlets.    The  natives  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Camarines  in  Luzon  partly  devote  them- 
selves to  the  working  of  the  mines  of  Mambulao 
and  Poracale,  which  nave  the  reputation  of  being 
voy  ricL—itfr.  Bichy  Botanist  to  the  United  States 
Exploring  Expedition;  Lubbock's  Orig,  of  Civ,; 
Marryafs  Indian  Archipelago;    Wallace^   iL  p. 
218 ;  Quarterly  Review,  No.  222  ;  Walton's  State; 
Early  Papuans;  St,  John's  Indian  Archipelago; 
Crawfurd's  Malay  Gram,  and  Diet,;  China,  Japan, 
and  Philippines  Chronicle  and  Directory. 

PHILISTINE,  or  foreigners,  gave  that  name  to 
Palestine,  where  they  opposed  the  Jews  in  the 
conquest  of  that  country. — Sharpens  Egypt. 

PJBILLTREA.  Of  this  genus,  Roxburgh 
^Ifiscribes  P.  paniculata  and  robusta^  and  Wight  in 
loones  gives  P.  robusta,  terminalis,  and  afi&nis. 
P.  paairalata  is  a  small  tree  with  oblong  ovate 
leaves;  flowers  id  terminal  panides,  pure  white, 


true  ni^tingale. 

PHIN,  stone  circles,  which  the  Todas  call 
P^hin.  Also  a  common  term  for  a  pot,  urn,  or 
any  vessel  of  such-like  description. — Harknestf 
Neilgherry  Hills,  p.  83. 

PJaiRAOTI.  Hind.  A  small  wheel  like  a 
chalar  on  the  edge  of  a  pond  or  nullah,  for  raising 
water ;  it  is  worked  by  the  foot. 

PHIRI  of  Kashmir,  seconds  of  shawl-wool. 

PHIRKI.    Pushtu.    A  section  of  a  tribe. 

PHLAP,  also  Khlap,  the  Assamese  name  of  the 
tea  plant.  The  camellia  is  called  Misa  Phlap  in 
Muttuck,  and  Heelkat  in  other  parts  of  Assam. 
In  Gachar  it  is  called  Dullicham  or  white  wood, 
from  the  light  colour  of  its  bark.  Its  timber  is 
hard  and  durable,  and  used  for  posts  of  houses. 

PHLOMIS  RUSSELLIANA,  Jerusalem  sage, 

{>erennial  and  shrubby  plants,  with  coarse  hairy 
eaves  resembling  the  common  sage ;  the  flowers 
are  purple,  red,  yellow,  etc,  ^wing  readily  from 
seed  in  any  conunon  soil. — lUddelL 

PHLOX,  a  genus  of  elegant  plants,  which, 
from  their  lively  colours,  have  a  pretty  appearance 
when  grown  in  patches.  The  colours  are  red, 
purple,  lilac,  white,  etc ;  grow  readily  from  seed 
m  a  light  garden  soil,  either  in  pots  or  the  flower- 
beds ;  should  be  sown  thinlv,  and  when  one  or  two 
inches  high,  transplanted  where  intended  to  flower : 
require  in  pots  a  somewhat  loanoiy  soil,  well 
manured  and  drained. — RiddeU ;  Jaffrey. 

PHOBEROS  HOOKERIANUS.  Wight,  A 
large  tree  of  the  centcal  province  of  Geyloni  at  an 
elevation  of  4000  to  7000  feet.— nw. 


,    ^  ,  .  , .  ,        PHOBEROS  ROXBURGHIL    Bennett 

veDOaa^  dowQ  the  branches,  and  giving  the  tree    Ludia  tpinosa,  Moxb.        |  Flaeourtia  stigmaroia,  Watt* 
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PHOCA. 


PHCENIX  DACTYLIFERA. 


.   Afcre6«f8aiBaink(  flowennuJl,i«ddiflh<white, 
Varah  and  April ;  fruit,  September. — Roxh. 

PHOGA,  the  seal.  Apollonius  related  that  he 
liad  aeea  at  Mfj^,  near  laeoa,  a  feooale  Phoca 
which  waa  kept  for  fishing  purpoaes.  —  Yule^ 
Cathay,  i.  p.  112. 

.  PHQC^NA  BREVIROSTRIS. .    Owen.     One 
of  the  cetace» ;  occurs  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

PHOCiENA  COMMUNIS. 
Fh.  Rondeletii,  WVlughhy.  \  Delphiniu  phocsBna,  lAnn, 

The  common  porpoise. 

PHCEBB  LANCEOLATA,  Nets.  A  timber 
tree  of  Bhajji  in  the  Panjab,  and  common  in  the 
Wynad,  Animallays,  and,  Tinnevelly  mountains 
at  8000  feet  elevation.— -B«</</o»je,  Fi  Sylv. 

PHOSBE  WIGHTU.    D,  C. 
F.  lanceolata,  W,  J.  \  Kumars  of  Burghers. 

This  good-sized  tree  is  yery  common  about 
Ootacaround  and  the  higher  ranges  of  the  Neil- 
gherries,  and  in  many  other  localities  along  the 
Western  Ghats,  at  considerable  eleyations.  It  is  in 
flower  and  fruit  all  the  year  roimd;  it  yields  a 
good  dense  wood  of  a  light-red  colour,  which  is 
In  use  for  various  purposes  with  the  natives.  Mr, 
Gamble  enumerates  also  Ph.  angustif  olia,  attenuata, 
^ausescens,  pallida,  paniculata,  and  villosa. — 
Beddome,  FL  Sylv,  p.  292. 
'  PHCENICIA.  One  site  of  thia  ancient  domin- 
ion was  on  a  narrow  fertile  strip  of  land,  lying 
between  the  western  slope  of  Lebanon  and  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  extended  from  the  river 
Eleutherus  on  the  north  to  near  Mount  Carmel  in 
the  south.  The  ancient  city  of  the  name  stood  in 
lat.  83^  84'  N.,  on  a  promontory.  India  seems  to 
have  obtained  an  alphabet  from  the  Phoenicians, 
about  the  5th  century  B.C.,  about  the  time  that 
the  Greek  letters  became  known  on  the  higher 
feeders  of  the  Indus. 

The  Phoenicians  are  supposed  to  have  emigrated 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  tne  shores  of  Syria,  be- 
tween B.C.  8000  and  2500,  and  their  alphabet  waa 
adopted  by  nearly  every  civilised  nation  of  the 
ancient  world.  Tbey  were  the  great  traders  of  the 
world.  At  first  the  trade  between  the  east  and  west, 
by  the  Red  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf,  was  in  their 
hands ;  it  survived  in  full  vigour  the  destruction 
of  Tyre,  b.c.  586  and  882,  and  of  Carthage,  b.c. 
146 ',  but  the  sea-flght  off  Actium  seems  to  have 

£nt  a  term  to  the  Phcenician  commerce  in  the 
[editerranean,  which  went  into  other  hands,  to 
the  Arabs  who  had  shared  it  with  them  from  the 
earliest  times,  anH  passed  to  the  Portuguese. 

PHCENICOBALANUS  of  the  ancients  was 
probably  the  nut  of  the  Doum  palm  of  Egypt. 

PHOBNICOPTERINiB,  a  sub-family  of  birds 
of  the  family  Anatidso. 
PHCENICOPTERUS  ROSEUS.     PaUas, 
P.  antiquus,  Temm,      \         P.  minor,  Jerd, 

Kftn-thunti,  .    .    .  Beko.    Pa  nari,     ....  Tax. 
Bag-haiM,  BaJ-han8,HiKD.  |  Pu-konga,      .    .    .    Tel. 

Theflamingoes  numberaboutsixspecieSjOf  which 
three  are  American.  This  bird  is  found  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  extremely  abund- 
ant in  Tunis  and  Egypt,  and  extends  its  range  as 
far  as  India*  The  flamingoes  cross  the  Red  Sea 
from  Egy|»t  to  Arabia,  prior  to  the  breeding 
season,  in  immense  flights,  sometimes  exceeding  a 
mile  in  length.  They  feed*  on  minute  mollusca, 
which  the^  gather  in  shallow  water.  The  upper 
mandible  m  alwava  lowest  during  the  operatiou, 
aad  tba  oVjaals  m  wareK  are  paMederer  it  as  a 


dnek  aifta  with  its  lamellae.  The  aotioa  td  the 
neck  by  which  the  head  is  thus  turned  downwards 
and  inwards  gives  a  most  peculiar  charaeter  to  a 
fiock  of  flamii^B^s  as  they  wade  along  the  shorot 
and  in  their  flight  the  bUck  pinions  and  roseate 
coverts  make  a  beautiful  contrast  with  their  snow** 
white  bodies.    See  Birds. 

PHCENIX,  a  genua  of  palms,  the  apeeies  of 
which  are  found  in  the  aonth  of  Europe,  in  the 
north  of  Africa,  and  in  all  the  south  of  Asia, 
eastwards  to  the  Archipelago,  and  their  products 
are  brought  into  the  markets  of  India.  The  trunk, 
marked  with  the  scars  of  fallen  leaves,  is  in  some 
species  so  short  that  it  hardly  appears  above 
ground.«— iSMiuafi. 

PH(ENIX  ACAULIS.    Ham. 
Sohaap,    .    .    .    Lipcir.  |  Phid  Khajur?   .    .    Pan  J. 

A  small  stemless  palm  which  grows  in  Sikkini 
on  the  driest  soil  and  in  the  deep  valleys.  The 
Lepchas  eat  the  young  seeds,  and  use  the  feathery 
fronds  as  screens  when  hunting.  It  is  founj 
growing  east  of  Siligori  in  the  Terai,  and  is  a  sure 
sign  of  a  hungry  soil. — Stewart's  Fanjab  Plants^ 
p.  248 ;  Hooker's  Him.  Jour,  i.  pp.  148,  400. 

PHCENIX  DACTYLIFERA.  Linn,  Date 
palm. 


Kurjan,  Khnrma,  .  Pers. 
Payr-etohum  maram,  Tam. 
Kharjurapu  ohettu,  TkEa, 
Peiita  chatta,     .    . 


II 


Tamr,  Nukhal,  .  Abab. 

Swoii-|>a4won,    .  Bubm. 

Faynd  khalur,    .  DuKH. 

Khajur,  Ghohaia,  Hind. 

Khaji    f    .    ,    .  Pan^. 

TheFruii, 

Abab.  I  Pind,  Chirwi,  Bagri,  Kimd, 
„  I  Bela  (dried),  .    .    ,     „ 

The  Oabboffe,  The  Onm. 

Qadda,  Galli,     .     Hind.  |  Hokm-ohil,    .    .    .      ! 

The  Stone, 

Qutla-i-khajur,  .    .  Pebs. 


Rutub.  .    «    • 
Tamr  (fresh), 


UBteh-khurma,     .  Abab. 
Tukhm-i-khurma,     Pbbs. 

The  date  tree  grows  in  tropical  and  Middle 
Asia,  in  North  Afnca,  Arabia,  and  Persia,  and  in 
some  parts  of  Northern  India.  Its  northern  limit  is 
lat.  Sd"*  N.  The  town  of  Elche  in  Spain  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  planted  forest  of  80,000  date  palms, 
and  the  sale  of  leaves  there  and  at  Alicante  for 
decoration  yields  a  large  revenue;  and  in  the 
Gulf  of  Genoa  also  is  a  date  forest  It  is  unisexual, 
grows  to  a  height  of  80  to  120  feet,  and  produces 
to  the  age  of  100  to  200  years.  It  is  the  great 
supportof  the  Arabs  of  Yemen;  nineteen-twentietlis 
of  the  Fezzan  population  live  on  dates  for  ninQ 
months  of  the  year,  and  for  many  animals  it  is 
their  sole  food,  the  oases  being  bare  of  herbage. 
The  tree  will  live  in  saltish  soil,  and  the  water  for 
its  irrigation  may  be  slightly  brackish.  One  maJe  tree 
is  considered  sufficient  for  fifty  female  plants,  and 
the  pollen  dust  is  sparingly  applied  by  artificial 
meana  Several  bunches  of  no  wen  are  formed 
in  a  season,  each  producing  often  as  many  as  a 
hundred  dates.  In  Egypt  as  many  as  four  cwt. 
of  datea  have  been  harvested  in  one  season  from 
a  single  date  palm.  Tliere  are  many  varieties  of 
datea ;  those  of  Gomera  contain  no  seeda  The  beat 
dates  are  produced  in  oaaes,  where  the  water  is 
abundant.  The  2iadie  variety  produces  the  heaviest 
crop,  averaging  800  lbs.  to  the  tree ;  the  better 
varieties  are  onlv  obtainable  from  dbhoots  of  the 
root.  These  will  commence  to  bear  iu  five  yearsi 
and  will  be  in  full  bearing  in  ten  vears.  it  waa 
introduced  into  the  Southern  Panjab  in  the  7tli 
or  9th  century ;  but  the  true-  date  is  newfaere 


9M 


PHCBNIX  PAWNIFERA. 


PHCENIX  SYLVESTRIS. 


known  in  any  quantity  to  the  north  or  east  of 
Tabunba  aod  Jhang,  both  oloee  to  the  Ghenab, 
although  the  tree  has  been  tried  in  the  districts 
of  Lahore  and  Amritsar,  and  there  are  a  few  in 
the  northern  part  of  Jalandhar,  where,  however, 
the  chief  nse  of  the  tree  ia  for  the  sweet  jaice. 
It  was  introdnced  into  Oudh.  There  are  some  at 
Saharanpnr,  which  give  good  fruit,  especially 
when  the  lains  are  late.  The  natives  assert  that 
it  will  not  grow  except  where  the  soil  ia  or 
has  been  subject  to  inundation.  There  are  also 
hundreds  of  the  trees  about  various  towns  in 
MuHan  and  Mmaffargarh,  but  it  is  most  abundant 
near  Dehra  Ghazi  Khan,  Trans-Indus,  where  the 
country  for  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  north  to 
south  haa  such  numbera  of  trees,  that  eight  or  ten 
thousand  rupees  are  said  to  be  annually  got  by 
Government  from  the  small  tax  which  is  levied  on 
each  female  tree,  sa  the  sexes  are  on  separate 
individiuils.  At  Multan  there  is  a  bedana  (t.^. 
seedless)  fruit,  in  which  the  stone  and  its  kernel 
are  represented  only  by  a  little  shrivelled  mem- 
hrane,  the  rest  of  the  fruit  consisting  of  the  pleas- 
ant sweet  pulp.  Edgeworth  states  that  there  is 
onlv  one  tree  yidding  these,  which  waa  formerly 
reckoned  badshahi,  royal,  i,e.  the  produce  waa 
reserved  for  the  ruler  of  the  country.  But  several 
trees  produced  these,  which  are  the  upper  fruit 
ripening  after  the  lower  ordinary  dates  of  the 
aame  tree.  The  fruit  of  a  fenude  tree  is  much 
more  valuable  than  its  sugar,  and  the  male  tree 
has  but  little  juice.  The  terminal  bunch  of  young 
leavea,  taken  only  when  a  tree  is  cut  down,  ia 
eaten  by  the  natives  both  raw  and  cooked.  There 
are  at  least  sixty  varietiee  of  dates.  The  date  stones 
are  made  into  beads ;  the  leaves  are  made  into 
couches,  baaketa,  mats,  bags,  brushes,  fly-traps.-* 
SUwarfi  Punjab  Plants^  p.  245 ;  Seeman  on  Palnu; 
MtmnCi  Tenasmrim;  Roxh.  FL  Ind,;  Boyle's  Fib. 
Plants;  Aindie^  p.  30;  Vaigt;  Von  Mueller; 
Pvwell,  L  p.  379. 


PHCENIX  FARINIFERA.    Roxh. 


TDtha, 

rthi, . 


Phoenix  punlla,  Gcerin, 

Malsal.  i  Ohiruta  ita,   .    . 
.     TaH.  I  Chittita  chettu, . 


Tel. 


>> 


This  dwarf  palm  grows  in  the  sandy  plaina  of 
the  sontii  of  India,  where  it  flowers  in  January  or 
Fehruary ;  the  fruit  ripens  in  May,  and  the  sweet 
pulp  of  ita  seeds,  also  the  farinaceous  substance 
of  its  stem,  are  eaten  in  times  of  scarcity.    The 
leaflet*  are  made  into  mats;  and  the  common 
petioles  are  split  into  three  or  four,  and  are  used 
to  mi^e  bauets  of  various  kinda.    The  trunk, 
about  one  or  two  feet  high,  is  so  enveloped  in 
the  leaves  as  to  appear  like  a  bosh.    It  is  com- 
mon in  the  Peninsula  of  India,  on  dry,  barren, 
aandy  ground  not  far  from  the  sea.    The  exterior 
or  woody  part  of  the  trunk  consista  of  white  fibrea 
matted  together;  these  envelope  a  lar^  quantity 
of  farinaceous  anbetanee,  which  the  natives  use  for 
food  ia  times  of  scarcity.    To  procure  this  meal, 
the  small  trunk  ia  split  into  six  or  eight  pieces, 
^ed,  and  beaten  in  wooden  mortars,  till  the 
iarinaeeous  part  ia  detached  from  the  fibres ;  and 
the  meal,  when  separated  by  sifting,  la  fit  for  use 
by  being  boiled  into  a  thick  gruel  or  conjee.    It 
is,  ia  fact,  an  inf eri(V  sago,    ft  aeema  to  IMmmm 
Isai  nonrlahment  than  common  sago,  wbioh  is 
obtafaied  in  a  similar  manner  from  another  palm, 
ttd  is  IflK  palateUe  when  boiled,  but  it  haa  saved 


many  lives  in  times  of  soardty.  m-m  Sepnan  on 
Palms;  Jafffty;  Enp,  Cye, 

PHCENfX  HUMiLIS.  RoyU.  Dwarf  date 
palm. — Stewarfs  Panjab  Plants,  p.  245. 

PHCENIX  PALUDOSA.    Roxh. 
Hintal,      .    .    .      BxKO.  I  Glruka  iati  oheitn, .  TsL, 
Then  bouDg,  .    *     BuBU.  I  Hintalamu,     ...     „ 

The  small  marsh  date  palm  tree,  grows  plenti-* 
fully  on  the  Sunderbuns  south  of  Calcutta;  on 
the  low  islands  in  the  rivers,  and  on  the  shores 
which  are  inundated  with  the  highest  tides,  the 
marsh  date  palm  abounds.  It  is  about  20  feet 
high,  no  thicker  than  a  walking-cane ;  fruit  pre- 
cisely like  a  bun^  of  dates,  but  is  not  edible. 
Griffith  says  it  is  well  worth  cultivating  on  account 
of  ita  elegant  impenetrable  tufts,  which  well 
adapt  it  for  bank  scenery.  The  trunks  of  the 
smaller  trees  serve  for  walking-sticks,  the  long 
trunks  for  rafters,  and  the  leaves  for  thatch. — 
Hooker's  Him,  Joum.  i.  p.  1 ;  Mason ;  Seeman ; 
Von  Mtteller, 

PHCENIX  RECLINATA,  of  the  Cane  of  Good 
Hope,  has  a  thin,  sweet  coating  of  the  rruit. 

PHCENIX  SYLVESTRIS.  R.  Wild  date  palm. 
Elate  Bylvestris,  Linn. 


Send  ka  jhar,  .  .  Hnn>. 
Khajiof  .  Sai.tRanob. 
I'tsham  pane,      .    «  Tav. 


Eetoha  maram, 
Ita  chettu»  Ita, 
Pedda  ita, 


Tam. 
Tkl. 


ff 


The  wild  date  palm  grows  throughout  British 
India,  and  is  of  great  value  on  account  of  the 
palm  wine  it  yields,  and  the  sugar  made  from  the 
palm  wine.  It  occurs  wild  in  many  placea  in  and 
near  the  Siwalik  tract,  up  to  and  probably  beyond 
the  Indus,  in  the  Salt  Range,  and  out  into  the 
plains  in  the  east  of  the  Panjab.  It  is  not  seen 
much  above  8000  feet  in  the  outer  hills;  and 
Vigne  oorrectly  points  out  that  the  palms  of 
Baramoule  in  Kashmir  were  creations  of  Moor*a 
imafiination.  It  ia  found  in  the  Sind  Sagar  Doab, 
on  tne  borders  of  sandy  tracts,  and  in  such  land 
that  little  else  grows  on. 

In  Muzaffargarh  it  does  not  grow  actually  in 
the  sandy  desert,  but  flourishes  on  its  borders  in 
the  most  wretched  soil,  and  where  hardly  any 
other  vegetable  exists,  and  it  is  often  found  ia 
luxuriant  groves.  They  pay  a  tax  to  Govern* 
ment,  which  forms  an  important  item  in  the  saw 
revenue  of  some  districts.  If  not  too  early 
notched  for  the  wine,  it  grows  straight  and  very 
taJl,  length  of  trunk  being  50  feet,  and  gurth  % 
feet,  and  attains  full  sise  in  40  years.  Its  wood 
is  used  for  water-conduits,  and  for  temporary 
bridges ;  and  its  leaves  are  extensively  employed 
for  baskets  and  matting  for  floors.  Its  timb^ 
is  inferior  to  the  palmyra,  cocoanut,  etc.  The 
fruit  when  ripe  ia  small,  oval-shaped,  dark-col* 
oured,  and  sweetiah,  about  the  sise  of  a  ripe  wild 
plum,  but  of  no  value.  The  leaves  and  stfldka  are 
made  into  baskets,  boxes,  and  hats,  twisted  into 
rope,  used  for  thatching,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  light  mats  for  building  huts.  At  the  age  of 
seven  (ur  ten  years,  when  the  trunk  oi  the  tree  ia 
about  four  feet  high,  it  begins  to  yield  juice,  an4 
continues  productive  for  20  or  25  yeaia  The 
juice  is  extracted  during  the  months  of  Novcaaber, 
beoember,  January,  and  Febniaiy,  during  mhkk 
period  each  tree  is  reckoned  to  yield  from  120  to 
240  pints  of  juice,  averaging  180  pints.  Every 
12  pints  or  pounds  ia  boiled  down  to  one  of  gur 
or  jagari,  and  four  ol  gvr  yield  one  of  good 
sugar  in  powder,  io  that  the  Avenga  forod«aa  9t 
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each  tree  is  about  7  or  8  lbs.  of  sugar  annually. 
It  yields  Sendi  or  palm  wine,  commonly  called 
toddy.  The  mode  of  obtaining  this  is  by  re- 
moving the  lower  leaves  and  their  sheaths,  and 
cutting  a  notch  into  the  centre  of  the  tree  near 
the  top,  from  which  tbe  liquor  issues,  and  is  con- 
ducted by  a  small  channel,  made  by  a  bit  of  the 
paJmyra  tree  leaf,  into  a  pot  suspended  to  receive 
it.  This  juice  is  either  drunk  fresh  from  the  tree, 
or  boiled  down  into  sugar,  or  fermented  for  dis- 
tillation, when  it  gives  out  a  large  portion  of  spirit, 
called  arrack.  Date  sugar  is  imported  in  con- 
siderable quantities  into  Britain.  Dr.  Roxburgh 
calculated  that  in  1800  only  about  100,000  lbs. 
were  made  annually  in  all  Bengal.  The  inner 
wood  furnishes,  by  boiling,  a  kind  of  catechu, 
which  contains  much  tannin.  It  is  obtained  by 
boiling  the  heart- wood  for  a  few  hours,  when  it 
assumes  the  appearance  and  consiBtency  of  tar. 
It  hardens  by  cooling;  and  when  formed  into 
small  squares  and  dried  in  the  sun,  is  fit  for  the 
market  The  produce  of  Bombay  is  of  uniform 
texture  and  of  a  dark-red  colour.  That  of  Kon- 
kan  and  other  parts  of  India  is  of  a  chocolate 
colour,  and  marked  inside  with  red  streaks.  The 
analysis  of  Sir  H.  Davy  gave  the  following  result : 
Bombaj.    Konkan.  Bombay.    Konkan. 

Tannin,.  .  54*5  48*6 
Sxtraotive,  34'0  86*5 
Macilage,   .6*5         8  0 


Insoluble  mat- 
tera,    sand, 
lime,  etc., .  5*0 


7-0 


The  fibres  of  the  leaf-stalk  are  used  for  cables 
in  the  Red  Sea.  The  natives  of  the  east  chew 
the  fruit  in  the  same  manner  as  the  areca  nut, 
with  the  leaf  of  the  betel,  pepper,  and  quick- 
lime.— Eng.  Cyc, ;  Roxb. ;  Simmonds^  p.  579  ; 
Ainslie^  madras  Ex,  Jur.  Report    See  Date. 

PHCKjt.  Hind.  Polygonum  convolvulaceum, 
Calligoniun  polygonoides,  Ficus  caricoides,  and  F. 
reticiUata.  Twigs  are  woven  into  a  wicker-work 
to  line  wells  and  prevent  the  earth  falling  in. 

PHOG  or  Phogli.  Hind.  A  wild  grain ;  dregs 
or  lees  of  anything  after  infusion,  etc.  The  Phogli 
of  Muzaffargarh  is  the  fruit  of  a  plant  called 
phoke,  found  in  desert  tracts  in  the  Panjab.  It 
somewhat  resembles  the  caper  in  its  habit  and 
colour,  being  destitute  of  true  leaves,  and  composed 
of  numerous  fine  and  angular  branchlets.  It  ib  much 
more  slender  than  the  caper,  and  does  not  attain 
to  the  same  size.  The  flowers  and  fruit,  which 
are  very  small  and  of  a  erey  colour,  fall  off  on 
attaining  to  maturity,  and  are  gathered  by  the 
natives,  who  mix  them  with  ghi,  and  use  them  as 
a  relish.  The  fruit  is  well  known  throughout  the 
districts. 

PHOGLI.  Hind.  A  term  applied  to  a  coU 
of  fine  gold  wire  in  roangle-making. 

PHOLAHEE.  Hind.  A  smtUl  thorny  tree. 
Wood  of  the  young  tree  white,  of  the  old  dark- 
colouied,  especdaUy  the  heart-wood,  tough  and 
durable ;  used  for  cart  wheels  and  sugar  mills. 
The  branches  of  the  trees  are  used  for  fences. 
Length  of  tree  to  first  branch,  5  feet,  and  girth 
8  or  4  feet — Dr.  Campbell, 

FHOLIDOTA,  a  genus  of  the  orchid  family. 
Ph.  articulata,  Lindl,^  grows  in  the  Khassya 
mountains  and  in  Moulmein ;  Ph.  imbricata, 
Lindl,,  throu^out  India ;  and  Ph.  undulata, 
WaV,^  in  the  Khassya  Hills. 

PHOOT  or  Phooti  Hind.  Ououmis  momor- 
dica ;  field  encumber,  sown  generally  in  the  fields 
amoDgst  jowarL     It  is  something  between  the 


'melon  and  cucumber;  keeps  for  a  long  time  if 
not  too  ripe,  and  would  he  valuable  as  a  store 
vegetable  for  sea. — RiddeU, 

PHOOTANAY  or  Poothani.  Hind.  Parched 
Bengal  horse  gram. 

PHORMIUM  TENAX,  Forster,  is  the  Koradi 
or  Harakeke,  or  New  Zealand  flax  plant.  There 
are  several  varieties,  which  yield  flax  of  vary- 
ing degrees  of  fineness.  It  is  a  plant  likely 
to  thrive  on  most  of  the  lower  hill  ranges  of 
British  India,  and  to  prove  especially  suitable  for 
culture  on  parts  of  coffee  estates  in  which  the 
coffee  has  died  out.  Its  fibre  or  flax,  when  well 
prepared,  is  superior  in  strength  and  equal  in 
other  respects  to  European  flax,  so  that  it  seems 
very  desirable  that  its  culture  should  be  encour- 
aged. The  comparative  tenacity,  according  to 
Dr.  Lindley,  is— Silk,  34 ;  New  Zealand  flax,  23 ; 
European  flax,  16 ;  European  hemp,  11. 

The  Phormium  is  a  flag-like  plant,  with  sword- 
shaped  leaves,  and  bears  its  flowers  on  a  stalk 
like  the  American  aloe.  The  flower  contains  a 
sweet  juice.  It  is  much  liked  by  children,  and  is 
collected  by  the  natives  in  their  calabashes  to  the 
extent  of  half  a  pint  from  a  plant.  At  the  root  of 
the  leaves  a  gum-like  substance  is  found,  which 
serves  the  Maori  as  a  substitute  for  sealing-wax 
and  glue,  and  is  also  eaten.  The  pith  of  the  dried 
flower-stalk  when  ignited  burns  like  tinder,  and 
is  used  as  a  slow  match  to  carry  flre  on  a  journey. 
The  leaf  when  green  is  used  for  writing  on,  the 
characters  being  engraved  with  a  sharp-edged 
shell.  Split  and  cut  into  strips,  it  serves  instead 
of  cords,  strings,  ropes,  straps,  etc.,  and  is  in- 
dispensable to  me  natives  as  a  means  of  binding 
in  building  huts  and  canoes.  The  green  strips 
of  the  leaves  are  plaited  by  the  women  into  neat 
baskets,  which  at  meals  serve  as  plates  and  dishes ; 
while  the  men  make  lines,  nets,  and  sails  of  them. 
They  also  extract  the  fibre,  dye  it  of  various 
colours,  and  thus  get  material  for  mats  and  gar- 
ments. The  plant  covers  millions  of  acres  in 
New  Zealand,  growing  spontaneously  on  any  kind 
of  soil,  moist  or  dry,  and  in  any  locality,  high  or 
low.  It,  however,  attains  its  greatest  luxuriance 
in  moist  alluvial  soU.  The  leaf  in  structure 
resembles  that  of  the  agave.  The  separation  of 
the  fibre  may  be  effected  by  means  of  maceration, 
or  mechanical  force  applied  so  as  not  to  injure 
the  bast-cells,  sometimes  combining  both  these 
means.  The  natives,  who  use  only^e  upper  part 
of  the  leaf  and  only  on  one  side  of  it,  clean  the 
fibre  by  scraping  off  the  parenchyma  with  a  sheU. 
The  quantity  prepared  by  them  was  very  small, 
and  tine  Government  of  New  Zealand,  being  im- 
pressed with  the  great  value  of  the  flax  as  an 
article  of  export,  offered  some  years  ago  .a  reward 
of  £4000  for  a  machine  that  would  clean  the  fibre 
rapidly  and  effectively.  In  a  small  factory  near 
Nelson  the  process  employed  was  to  boil  the 
leaves  in  lye-water,  then  to  dry  and  twist  them 
into  a  thick  rope,  after  which  they  were  passed 
between  ribbed  wooden  rollers,  until  the  fibre 
was  laid  bare  in  a  tolerable  state  of  purity.  The 
dried  and  bleached  produce  thus  prepared  was 
sold  for  £25  per  ton.  In  1860,  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Pnrchas  invented  a  machine  for  cleaning  tbe  flax, 
consisting  essentially  of  a  large  solid  cylinder  or 
drum  of  hard  wood,  revolving,  and  so  put  together 
that  its  surface  presents  the  cross  section  of  the 
wood.    AboTe  it  are  a  number  of  perpendicular 
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in>n  pIaia^  grooTed  on  their  lower  edges,  which, 
being  raised,  descend  in  succession  by  their  own 
weight.  The  green  leaves  are  passed  between 
the  dram  and  the  iron  pounders,  when  the  action 
of  the  latter,  aided  by  a  stream  of  water,  separ- 
ates and  cleans  the  fibre.  A  steam-engine  of  8 
hone  power  works  the  machine,  which  will  dean 
a  ton  of  fresh  leaves,  yielding  8  cwt.  of  flax,  per 
day.  It  has  been  tried  on  other  fibrous  plants, 
and  found  equally  suited  for  the  agave,  Manilla 
hemp,  and  pine-apple.  In  October  1872,  the  sale 
of  its  fibre  m  Ijonaon  was  11,500  bales,  value  £19 
to  £31.  Its  tow  for  paper  sells  from  £10  to  £20 
the  toa — Dr.  Hochstetter,  quoted  by  Dr,  G.  Bidie^ 
M.B.;  Dr.  Bennett^  L  p.  76;  Von  Mueller;  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  in  Coofs  First  Voyage. 

PHOSPHORESCENCE.    The  phenomenon  of 
phosphorescence,  Dr.  Hooker  says,  is  very  con- 
spicuous on  stacks  of  firewood,  at   Darjiliog, 
daring  the  damp,  warm,  summer  months,  May  to 
Octoto,  at  elevations  of  5000  to  8000  feet ;  it  may 
be  witnessed  every  night  by  penetrating  a  few 
yards  into  the  forest, — ^at  least  it  was  so  in  1848 
aod  1849 ;  and  during  Dr.  Hooker's  stay  there, 
billets  of  decayed  wood  were  repeatedly  sent  to 
him  by  residents,  with  iniqutries  as  to  the  cause 
of  their  lunkinositv.     A  stack  of  firewood  pre- 
eented  a  beautiful  spectacle  for  two  months  (in 
July  and  August),  and  on  passing  it  at  night, 
Mr.  Hodgson  haa  to  quiet  nis  pony,  who  was 
always  idarmed  by  it.      The    phenomenon  in- 
variably acoompanies  decay,  and  is  common  on 
oak,  laurel,    Tetranthera,    birch,   and  probably 
other  timbers;  it  equally  appears  on  cut  wood 
aod  on  stumps,  but  is  most  frequent  on  branches 
lying  close  to  the  ground  in  the  wet  forests.    It 
is  a  vital  phenomenon,  and  due  to  the  myce- 
liom  of  a  fungus.      Alcohol,  heat,  and  dryness 
soon  dissipato  it.  In  the  animal  kingdom,  luminos- 
ity is  especially  common  amongst  the  radiata  and 
mdluaca;  it  is  also  frequent  in  the  entromos- 
tracous  Crustacea,  and  in  various  genera  of  most 
orders  of  insects.    In  all  these,  even  in  the  ser- 
tularue,  Dr.  Hooker  observed  the  light  to  be 
increased  by  irritability,  in  which  respect  the 
laminosity  of  animal  life  differs  from    that  of 
vegetable.    Phosphorescent  matter  is  secreted  or 
emitted  at  will  by  an  infinite  number  of  crustacean 
and  molluscous  animals,  with  which  the  ocean 
abounds,  but  has  been  observed  to  obtain  also  in 
a  species  of  shark,  and  in  the  glow-worm,  fye- 
fly,  and  the  luminous  centipede,  Geophilus  f  ulgais, 
one  of  the  myriapoda.    It  also  exists  in  some 
fungoid   plants;  a   species  of  agaricus  in  the 
Aastralian  woods  is  vividly  luminous,    and  is 
described  by  Dr.  Hooker  as  occurring  at  Dar- 
jiling.    Dr.  F.  D.  Bennett  was  inclined  to  believe 
that  phosphorescence  of  the  sea  is  caused  from  a 
luminous  power  in  living  marine  animals.     Some- 
times the  sea  for  miles  gives  at  night  a  pale  light 
from  myriads  of  noctiluca.    The  commonest  phos- 
phorescence is  caused  by  various  small  animals, 
amall    critttaceans.      Some    Crustacea    certainly 
derive  their  phosphorescence  from  containing  in 
their  stomachs  phosphorescent  food,  and  Uieir 
exereinent  is  phosphorescent    When  large  fish  or 
porpoises  or  penguins  dash  through  water  full 
of  lominous  crustaceans  or  noctiluca,  their  bodies 
aie  brilliantly  lit   up,  and  their  track  marked 
vith  a  tnil  ^  light.    The  Ascidian  colonv  pvro- 
"<^  however,  gives  the  moat  beaatifnl  phos- 


phoresoenoe.  When  touched,  the  light  breaks  out 
at  first  at  the  spot  stimulated,  and  then  spreads 
over  the  surface  of  the  colony  as  the  stimulus  is 
transmitted  to  the  surrounding  animals. 

The  pyrosoma  is  a  pelagic  aggregation  of  indi* 
viduals,  forming  a  hollow  cylinder  closed  at  one 
end,  from  5  inches  to  5  feet  in  length.  The 
Pyrosoma  Atlanticmn,  from  8  to  4  inches  long, 
is  composed  of  an  aggregation  of  small  tunicaries, 
and  produces  a  powerful  light  on  being  dis-' 
turbed.  Liarge  forms  of  Aurelia  and  Cyanea 
move  along,  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  golden 
greenish  light.  The  little  Dysmorphosa  gives  a 
light  of  a  deep  aurelian  hue.  A  large  j^y-fish 
(Medusa)  was  observed  near  Nantucket,  from  the 
mast  of  a  vessel,  moving  lazily  along,  its  disk 
encircled  by  a  halo  of  20  feet  in  diameter,  while 
the  train  of  gleaming  tentacles  stretohed  away 
200  feet  or  more.  ]£rs.  Agassis  measured  one 
whose  disk  was  7  feet  across,  with  tentacles  over 
112  feet  in  length.  The  shapely  Zygodactylse 
wander  about  like  ignes  fatui ;  the  IdyUa  gleams 
with  ever-changing  hues ;  pleuro-branchisd  flit 
about,  their  fringed  tentacles  glistening  with  red, 
green,  yellow,  and  purple  rays.  Urticena  nodosa 
is  a  luminous  sea  anemone  of  New  England. 
Noctilucae  zones  occur  30  miles  in  breadth,  about 
30,000.  in  a  cubic  foot;  the  diatom  pyrodstis, 
the  star-fishes,  Asterias  ophiocnida,  species  of 
Ophiurid»,  and  others,  are  luminous,  and  amongst 
others  may  be  named  the  moon-fish,  Ortihagoris- 
cus  mola;  the  lamp -fish,  Scopelus  resplendens; 
species  of  Chauliodus  argyropelecus,  and  the  Squa* 
lus  f  ulgens  of  Florida.  The  sea-pen,  Renilla  reni« 
formis,  emits  a  golden-green  light.  The  Penna- 
tula  phosphorea  sea-pen  emits  a  vivid  purple 
light ;  also  species  of  the  little  pterypod  Glc«dora. 
Pyrocistis  fusiformis  is  the  lantern  fish.  Cirra- 
tulus  grandis  is  a  marine  worm  of  Great  Britain* 
Cancer  fulgens  of  the  Atlantic  sends  out  fiashes 
of  light,  especially  when  irritated. 

All  the  alcyonarians  dredged  by  the  Challenger 
in  deep  water  were  found  to  be  brilliantly  phos* 
phorescent  when  brought  to  the  surface. 

The  polyps  of  the  Yeretillum  cynomorium,  a 
zoophvte  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic,  is 
phosphorescent.  At  night,  on  the  slightest  irri* 
tation,  a  whole  colony  glows  with  undulating 
waves  of  pale  green  phosphoric  light. 

MedussB  possess  luminous  powers.  The  Salps 
are  luminous.  The  Squalus  fulgens,  or  luminous 
shark,  gives  out  a  shining  light  like  that  of  the 
pyrosoma.  Dr.  Bennett  found  the  surface  of  the 
water  become  brilliantly  phosphorescent,  when 
his  boat  struck  on  a  coral  reef  at  Thur  Bay  in  the 
island  of  Rotuma.  One  of  the  pyrosoma,  a  lumin- 
ous aggregate  tunicated  mollusc,  has  been  found 
there  fioating  in  great  numbers;  and  little  minute 
points,  apparently  of  a  jelly-likesubstance,  are  found 
on  the  Australian  coast,  similar  to  those  which  on 
the  coasts  of  England  have  been  called  noctiluciL 

Kirbyand  Spence  state  that  a  ground  beetle 
(Garabus)  has  been  observed  running  round  and 
round  a  luminous  centipede  as  if  afraid  to  attack  it» 

A  nocturnal  ape,  the  Nyctipithecus  trivirgatns, 
is  said  to  emit  light  from  the  eyes. — Mosdey^  p. 
574 ;  Bennett^  p.  64 ;  Hooker's  Him.  .T*.  iL  p.  160 ; 
P.  71 ;  Jameson's  Joum,  xi.  p.  222, 1824. 

PHOSPHORUS  PILLS,  for  destroying  rata, 
consist  of  hog's  lard  ground  up  with  ooeoanni 
and  phosphorous  made  into  paste.    This  forms 
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tiM  most  e^rtain  bait  md  poiBon  oombuMd  to 
deBtroy  rats ;  care  moBt  be  taken  in  mixing  the 
phorohoras,  of  which  very  little  suffices. 

PUOTINIA,  a  genus  of  the  Pomeie  or  apple 
tribe  of  plants :  the  Yelnyo  of  the  Darjiling  Hills. 

The  bark  of  r.  Bengalends,  WalL  (the  Mespilus 
Bengalensis  of  Roxburgh),  of  Assam,  Chittagong, 
Khassya,  and  Nepal,  is  used  in  Nepal  for  dyeing 
scarlet.  Ph.  eugenifolia,  Undley^  grows  on  the 
iChassya  mountains.  Ph.  glabra  is  common  in 
China,  and  ornamental.  It  is  a  noble  evergreen, 
which  in  the  winter  becomes  coYered  with  bunches 
of  red  berries. 

Ph.  notoniana,  WalL,  is  a  very  handsome 
middling-sixed  tree,  very  common  at  the  higher 
elevations  on  the  Neilgherries,  Animallays,  Pul- 
nies,  and  on  the  Oeylon  mountains.  It  flowers  in 
March  and  April,  and  its  fruit  ripens  in  June  and 
July ;  the  latter  in  taste  and  flavour  resembles  that 
of  the  mountain  ash.  The  tree  is  called  Kaddi 
bikkri  by  the  Badaoa,  on  the  Neilgherries ;  the 
timber  is  adapted  for  cabinet  purposes ;  it  is 
closely  allied  to,  if  distinct  from,  P.  integrifolia. 

Ph.  serratifolia,  AfClelL  Doukyat,  Bdru. 
Found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rangoon  and 
along  the  banks  of  the  streams  in  the  Rangoon 
districts,  in  the  direction  of  the  teak  forests. 
Wood  red,  adapted  to  cabinet  -  making.  The 
leaves  of  this  plant  are  used  for  a  green  dye. 
Mr.  Gamble  mentions  Photinia  Griffithii,  Dene,  of 
Himalaya,  Ph.  Lindleyana,  W,  and  A.,  of  Neil- 
gherries, Ph.  mollis,  Hooker,  of  Himalaya. — A  Res. 
among  the  Chin,  p.  51 ;  LincUey ;  Beddome,  Fl.  Sylv, 
p.  192;  Dr,  M'Cklland;  Voigt. 

PHOUNGYE,  a  Buddhist  monk  of  Burma ;  the 
term  means  great  glory.  The  body  of  a  deceased 
Phoungye  is  placed  on  a  car,  taken  to  the  ceme- 
tery, and  lifted  on  a  pyre,  which  is  composed  of 
highly  inflammable  materials,  and  which  is  ignited 
by  discharges  of  rockets,  while  dancing  and  drink- 
ing go  on  in  booths  hastily  constructed  for  the 
x>ocasion. 

•  PHRA.  BuRM.  Lord.  When  a  Burman  enters 
a  kyoung  or  monastery,  be  kneels  before  the 
image  of  Gaudama,  bends  his  head  three  times  in 
honour  of  the  three  precious  things, — phra,  tara, 
thenga,  t.e.  the  Lord,  the  law,  and  the  assemblv. 
Pbra-kywn,  in  Burma,  are  the  Buddhist  pagoda 
slaves.  In  the  Buddhist  religion,  as  it  prevails  in 
Burma,  the  servitors  at  the  temples  are  invariably 
out-castes,  with  whom  the  rest  of  the  community 
will  hold  no  intercourse.  They  sweep  the  vicinity, 
dear  away  the  remains  of  offerings,  and  wash  the 
idol. — Forbes, 

PHRAGMITES  COMMUNIS,  the  reed.  Lu, 
Tib.;  Wei,  Chin.  This  tall,  tufted  reed  grows 
on  the  banks  and  islands  of  the  Yang-tze  river, 
to  the  height  of  12  to  18  feet,  and  yields  a  revenue 
lo  Government.  The  young  shoots  are  eaten; 
and  the  flstulai  or  reed  stems  are  used  as  fuel,  to 
construct  houses,  mats,  and  hurdles.  The  leaves 
mrap  up  rice  balls.  It  is  a  tall  plant,  with  annual 
atema  and  a  perennial  root,  and  is  found  exclus- 
ively in  places  overflowed  even  during  summer. 
In  audi  situations,  in  Great  Britaia,  i3i  through 
ihuope,  Siberia,  Japan,  North  America,  and  even 
AuBtraUa,  it  forms  thic^  coverts,  and  yields  an 
abundance  of  stout  durable  grass  of  great  value 
lor  the  purpose  of  thatching  the  roo&  of  build- 
ings. This  is  undoubtedly  the  ^^»yjK/ni(  of  the 
Omka.    A  seooad  MgeoM  »  said  to  gtow  in 


Egypt,  and  a  third  in  the  island  of  MainritinB. — 
Eng.  Cyc» 

PHRAT  or  Frat,  also  Al-Farah  and  Al-Faiat 
of  the  Arabs,  is  the  Euphrates  river.  Phrat  is 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  is  said  to  have  two 
derivations  from  the  Hebrew,  Phar  or  Pharatc, 
to  spread,  and  Pharah,  to  produce  fruit  or  flowers. 
Farat,  in  Arabic,  ineans  abundance.  The  Eu- 
phrates rises  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia  by  two 
principal  sources.  At  Koma,  it  and  the  Tigria 
unite  and  form  the  Shatt-ul-Aittb,  which  falls  into 
the  Persian  Gulf  about  50  miles  from  Bassora. — 
Vincent;  Kinneir^s  Geog.  Memoir,  p.  8. 

PHRYNIUM  DICHOTOMUM.    Roxh, 
Maranta  dichotoma,  Wall,  {  Theen Bubm. 

Very  plentiful  in  the  forests  of  the  Pegu  and 
Tounghoo  districts.  It  is  said  to  afford  a  strong 
fibre.— 3f'Cfe«aW. 

PHTHAH,  the  creative  power  of  the  Eg3rptianB. 
See  Kneph ;  Osiris. 

PHUL.  Hind.  A  flower,  a  head  ornament; 
also  the  first  distilled  spirits  (see  £k-atisha), 
technical  in  Earnal ;  also  a  sort  of  sal-ammoniao. 
Mabadeo-ka  phul.  Daphne  cannabina;  Paigham- 
bari  phul,  Amebia  echioides;  Tuleoni  phul, 
Hamiltonia  suaveolens ;  Phul-sola,  iEschynomene 
aspera. 

P^hul  charhana,  or  Ziarut,  or  Tija,  a  Muham- 
madan  funeral  ceremony. 

P'hul  ki  chuddur,  a  covering  of  flowers. 

P'hul  nabanna,  a  Muhamnu^an  ceremony. 

P'hul  Ka  tabaq,  the  fairy  flower  tray. 

Pliul  soongni,  any  sweet-scented  flower  enclosed 
in  a  piece  of  cloth  for  the  bride  to  smell. 

Phulel-ka-tel,  an  odoriferous  oil  made  by  placing 
sweet-scented  flowers  in  three  or  five  successive 
patches,  over  gingelly  oil-seed,  and  then  express- 
ing the  oil. 

Phula-Dola.  In  the  astral  worship  of  the 
Hindus,  Vishnu  is  the  object  The  Phula-dola, 
or  Floralia,  in  tiie  vernal  equinox,  is  so  called 
from  the  image  of  Vishnu  being  carried  in  a 
dola  or  ark,  covered  with  garlands  of  flowers 
(phula).  Again,  in  the  month  of  Asar,  the  com- 
mencement of  iJie  periodical  rains,  which  date 
from  the  summer  solstice,  the  image  of  Vishna 
is  carried  on  a  car,  and  brought  forth  on  the  first 
appearance  of  the  moon,  the  11th  of  which  being 
the  solstice,  is  called  'the  night  of  the  gods.' 
Then  Vishnu  reposes  on  his  serpent  couch  until 
th^  cessation  of  the  flood  on  the  11th  of  Bhadoon, 
when  he  turns  on  his  side. 

Phuli,  in  Ladakh,  a  salt  used  in  infusing  tea. 

PHULJHAR  is  one  of  the  clusters  5.  states 
formerly  known  as  the  eighteen  Garhjat,  and  is 
now  included  amongst  the  ordinary  khalsa  zamin- 
daries  of  the  Sumbulpore  district.  The  census 
returns  of  1866  give  the  population  at  82,721. 
The  agricultural  classes  are  chiefly  Agharia,  Kolta, 
and  Gond,  but  there  is  a  sprinklW  of  other 
castes,  such  as  Brahmans,  Mahautis,  Telis,  Malis, 
etc.   A  few  Khonds  are  also  settled  here  and  there. 

PHURRA,  leaves  of  the  Chamterops  Ritchie- 
ana,  which  are  brought  from  Balucnistan  into 
Sind,  and  made  into  baaketa,  fans,  brushes,  sieves, 
sandals,  pouches,  platters,  and  ropes. — Sim,  Diet. 

PHWON  or  Mwoon,  a  Shan  tnbe  on  the  Ira- 
wadi,  to  the  north  of  Bamo,  who  describe  them- 
selves as  emigrants  from  a  country  to  the  N.E. 
oalled  Mo-toung,  also  Moo-long.  Their  language 
is  said  to  ba  distiiMt 


doe 


PHTIPA. 


PBTLLOXBBA  YASTATIUX. 


PHYIPA,  a  ttifttfmot  in  the  Bhot  o6imtrle«, 
in  whoie  buifowiDgB  gold  ib  found.  It  is  ittp- 
poted  to  b#  the  conntry  of  the  lasedoneB,  alluded 
to  by  Herodotus. — Latham, 

PHYLACTERY.  Plutarch,  a  Roman  author, 
mentions  the  Bulla,  as  suspended  from  the 
necks  of  the  more  noble  Roman  boys,  as  a  phy- 
lactery, or  preserratiTe  of  good  order,  and  as  it 
were  a  bridle  on  incontinence.  But  it  is  not 
improbable  tiiat  some  of  the  Jews  in  the  Saviour's 
time,  as  they  certainly  did  afterwards,  regarded 
their  phylacteries  as  amulets  or  charms,  which 
would  keep  or  preserve  them  from  eviL  There  is 
a  remarkiM>le  passage  in  a  rabbinical  Targum, 
written  about  500  years  after  Christ,  which  may 
both  serve  to  illustrate  what  Christ  says,  Matthew 
xxiiL  5,  and  to  show  what  was  the  notion  of  the 
more  modem  Jews  concerning  their  phylacteries. 
It  nms  thus :  *  The  congregation  of  Israel  hath 
aid,  I  am  chosen  above  iJl  people,  because  I  bind 
the  phylacteries  on  my  left  hand  and  on  my  head, 
and  the  scroll  is  fixed  on  the  right  side  of  my 
door,  the  third  part  of  which  is  opposite  to  my 
bed-ehamber,  that  the  evil  s{»rits  may  not  have 
power  to  hurt  me.' — Ragmaloj  Hin.  Annals,  ii.  409. 

PHYLLANTHU3,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  EuphorbiacefiB,  several  of  them  being 
arboraceous.  The  more  important  species  are 
noted  below,  but  there  are  about  fifty  species  in 
Eastern  and  Southern  Asia,  few  of  them*  of 
economic  importance.  The  bark  of  Phyllanthus 
Nepalensis,  Afti//.,  of  Nepal,  is  used  in  tanning. 
Ph.  bicolor  is  a  timber  tree  of  Darjiling. 

PHYLLANTHUS  DISTICHUS.    Mull 


Cieaa  diaticha,  lAnn* 

AruneUi,  ....    Tav. 
Ruaaa  usartki,   .    .     Tbl. 


P.  longif  oliua,  Roacb, 

Lodanori,  .  .  .  Bbko. 
Thin-bo  si  OTU,  .  BuRM. 
Harfanui  Chalmeri,UiND. 

Cultivated  for  its  edible  fruit. 

PHYLLANTHUS  EMBLICA.    Linn, 

JSoibUsA  offidnalia,  GfiKffi^,  W*  Jc^ 


Amloj,  ....  Arab. 
Kmbhe  myrolNdaii,  Emg. 
Aola,  Anoia,  AmL^  Hind. 

Kelli,       .     .     .     liAUBAL. 


AmaliMHs  .  *  .  SainiKk 
Topu  nelli,  Topa  n«lU  Tam . 
Uairika, .    .    »    •    .  Tel. 


This  valuable  good-sized  timber  tree  ib  very 
abandant  in  almost  every  dry  jungle  and  forest 
throu^out  the  Madras  ^residency,  particularly 
about  the  lower  slopes  of  mountains,  which  it 
ascends  to  father  over  4000  feet  elevation ;  it  is  also 
foabd  in  Ceylon,  Bengal,  Burma,  aud  Malacca, 
China,  Java,  Borneo,  and  Japan,  and  it  is  often  cul- 
tivated in  native  gardens,  and  about  temples.  This 
plant  is  held  sacred  to  Siva,  and  its  leaves  are 
Qsed  in  worshipping  that  dei^,  as  also  his  consort 
Dorga  or  Eati.  The  Bengal  Hindus,  however,  do 
Qot  bold  it  in  veneration,  but  those  of  the  North- 
West  Provinces  annually  worship  it  on  the  festival 
of  the  SivaraIrL  It  is  worshipped  by  agricultttr«> 
itta  in  the  west  of  India,  on  the  llih  of  Phalgun. 
A  jellow  or  red  thread  is  tied  roond  the  truiJc  of 
tbe  tree.  Libations  are  poured  at  the  roots,  and 
pnjeffs  and  songs  are  recited  in  honour  of  the 
plttt  lis  lUmer  is  deemed  eooUng  and  gentlv 
^rieal,  tad  is  prescribed  in  colajunotion  with 
oU»r  ftiticles  la  the  form  of  electnwy.  The  fhot 
ii  ofted  stwindsatiy,  fresh  or  dried,  as  a  eoadinent, 
Iwnt  ^«kM;  also  in  dyeing,  and  to  wash  the 
to  wilh*  th«  Ihiit  is  very  acid  and  a0lring«nt, 
tad  oottdaa  pallia  aoid.  The  fruit  has  bMi 
•Bttmi  taiettpSil  lA  an  adj«?iual  in  Uwiiiig 


sotirvy.  The  fruit  retembles  the  goos^berry^ 
having  a  sharp  acid  juice,  and  is  eaten  raw  by  the 
natives,  and  is  sometimes  made  into  preserves^ 
The  bark  is  strongly  astringent,  and  is  Used  for 
tanniog  leather. — AimlU;  Riddtll^  Gtnk  Med, 
2*o;>»  f  Beddome ;  GambU,    See  Dyes. 

PHYLLANTHUS  POLYPHYLLUS.  WiUdt. 
A  very  common  shrub  or  small  tree  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Ceylon.—- TAu;. 

PHYLLANTHUS  RETICULATUS.  PoireL  A 
shrub  of  the  Coromandel  side  of  India,  the 
Konkaus,  and  Bengal,  with  a  white  and  durable 
wood,  employed  by  the  hill  people  for  various 
economical  purposes.  It  is  frequently  employed 
for  ornamental  hedges.  Cattle  eal  the  leaves.—* 
Roxb. 

PHYLLIUM  SICCIFOLIUM,  walking  leaf 
insect.  The  true  leaf  insects  of  Eastern  Ask 
belong  to  this  genus.  They  are  of  the  siae  of 
a  moderate  leaf,  which  their  large  wing-coverst 
and  the  dilated  margins  of  the  head,  thorax, 
and  legs,  cause  them  to  resemble.  Tike  vein* 
ing  of  the  wings,  and  their  green  tint,  exactly 
correspond  to  that  of  Uie  leaves  of  their  food« 
plant,  and  as  they  rest  motionless  during  the 
day,  only  feeding  at  night,  they  the  more  easily 
escape  detection.  Most  of  the  tropical  MantidB 
and  Locustidsd  are  of  the  exact  tint  of  the  leaves 
on  which  they  habitually  repose,  and  many  of 
tliem,  in  addition,  have  the  veinings  of  their  wings 
modified  so  as  exactly  to  imitate  that  of  a  leaf. 
This  is  carried  to  the  furthest  possible  extent 
in  the  wonderful  genus  Phyllium,  the  ^  walking 
leaf,'  in  which  not  only  are  the  wings  perfect 
imitations  of  leaves  in  every  detail,  but  tiie 
thorax  and  legs  are  flat,  dihated,  vod  leaf-like,  so 
that,  when  the  living  insect  is  resting  among  the 
foliage  on  which  it  ^eds,  the  dosest  observation 
is  often  unable  to  distinguish  between  Uie  animal 
and  the  vegetable.    See  Pbasma. 

PHYLLOCLADUS  TRICHOMANOIDES,  a 
valuable  timber  tree  of  New  Zealand.  It  is  the 
Sanekaha  or  Tana  Raa,  or  Tawai  or  Toatoa,  or 
pitch-pine  of  New  Zeslaad,  grows  to  60  or  70 
feet  high,  and  14  or  16  feet  in  circumferenoet 
Its  timber  is  white,  hard,  heavy,  and  ol  good 
quality,  but  not  so  durable  as  that  of  Uie  iGtwri 
pine.  It  bark  is  used  as  a  red  or  black  dye.*^ 
G.  Bennett^  p»  412. 

PHYIiLOSOMA,  a  genus  of  the  Crustacea. 

Phylloaoma  comuiiinis,  £dw$.,  African  and  Indian  aeas. 

P.  stylifera,  JSdwi»,  Indian  Ocean. 

P.  affiaia,  Sdwt.,  New  Guinea  teas. 

P.  daricomia,  Edw9^^  African  and  Zndiaii  aaaa* 

P.  longicomia,  Sdws.,  New  Guinea. 

P.  Freydnetii,  Bdws.,  New  Guinea. 

P.  latioomii,  JSdiot.,  Indian  aeaa. 

P.  Indica,  Edw$.,  Indian  Ocean. 

P.  bravioomis,  JSd^u.,  African  and  Indian  aaask 

P.  Btyliaor&ia,  SdiM*^  Indian  Ocaan. 

-^Eng,  Cjfc 

PHYLL08TACHYS  BAMBUSOIDES.  i»fi 
bold.  A  dwarf  hardy  plant  of  the  Himalaya^ 
China,  and  Japan.  Its  yellowish  canes  mak* 
excellent  walking-sticks.  P.  nigra,  ifaarsf 
Bamboaa  nigra,  L$ddig€s^  of  China  and  Ji^paii^ 
grows  to  26  feet  high,  and  is  known  to  hare 
grown  1^  feet  in  six  weeks ;  steins  nearly  wM^ 
and  becoming  black* — Griffitht^  Von  Mmdkr, 

PHYUMeRA  YASTATRIX  is  an  i^hk  off 
low  form,  hardly  better  than  the  eoounon  ooaevi 
or  scale  insect  seen  in  aknoit  tvery  Sngi^ 
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PHTMATEA  PUNCTATA. 


PHTSALIS  SOMNIFERA. 


greenhooBe.  Out  of  reach  underground,  coundng 
up  and  down  every  root  and  rootlet,  it  enickB  and 
saps,  until  the  vine  above  Blackens  in  growth,  and 
slowly  dies  of  starvation. 

PHYMATEA  PUNCTATA.  D.  One  of  the 
Orthoptera.  This  large,  well-known,  beautiful 
locust  has  a  scarlet  abdomen,  and  yellow  and 
bronze  above.  Its  ravages  in  Ceylon  are  not  con- 
tinuous in  the  coffee  tree,  but  are  occasionally 
very  annoying.  A  swarm  once  settled  on  a  field  of 
one-year-old  coffee,  and  gnawed  the  bark  off  the 
stems,  causing  them  to  throw  out  many  shoots, 
and  permanently  disfigured  five  per  cent  of  the 
trees.  They  do  not  touch  the  lUuk  grass,  Sac- 
charum  Konigii,  Retz^  but  seem  only  to  attack 
cultivated  plants  and  trees.  At  Tanffalle  they 
destroyed  tobacco  plantations,  and  at  Matillee  in 
Kandy  the  native  grain  crops  were  injured  by 
these  locusts.  The  larvae  and  pupae  are  as 
destructive  as  the  perfect  insects,  but  this  seems, 
fortunately,  the  only  species  of  locust  that  does 
any  real  injury  in  Ceylon,  and  this  injury  is  in 
importance  not  to  be  compared  with  that  done  by 
other  species  in  other  countries. 

PH 1 00.  BuRM.  A  tree  of  maximum  girth 
1^  cubits,  and  maximum  length  17  feet.  Abund- 
ant in  Tavoy  and  Mergui,  also  in  less  abundance 
in  Amherst  province.  When  seasoned,  it  floats 
in  water.  It  has  a  tolerably  eood  strong  wood, 
but  not  with  mudi  tenacity  of  fibre.— Ca/7t  Dance, 

PHYSALIA  PELAGICA.    Lamurek, 
P.  ooravella,  — ?  |  Holothuria  phyaalis,  Linn. 

This  is  one  of  the  Acaleplue,  is  the  Portuguese 
man-of-war  and  Guinea  ship  of  the  English,  and 
the  frigate  and  galere  of  the  French.  It  occurs 
in  all  the  great  seas.  Its  body  is  an  oblong 
bladder  filled  with  air,  with  a  peak-like  projection 
at  one  end,  beneath  which  are  many  tentaculae, 
some  short  and  thick,  others  several  feet  long, 
which  it  wraps  round  the  hands,  and  inflicts 
painful  stings,  giving  rise  to  constitutional  irrita- 
tion, and  leaving  a  numbness.  It  is  moved  along 
the  surface  of  the  water  by  the  inflated  oblong 
bladder,  which  catches  the  wind,  and  glows  in 
delicate  arimson  tints  when  floating  on  the  waves, 
while  its  long  tentaculte,  of  a  deep  purple  colour, 
extend  beneath  to  aid  in  the  capture  of  its  prey. 
When  handled,  the  long  thread-like  appendages, 
wrapped  over  the  hands  and  fingers,  inflicts  a 
pungent  pain  by  means  of  an  acrid  fluid  discharged 
in  them.  Physalia  utriculns  is  also  the  Portuguese 
man-o'-war. — Bennett, 

PHYSALIS  ALKEKENGI.  Linn.  The  winter 
cherry  or  strawberry  tomato  is  a  native  of  Europe 
on  exposed  hills,  and  of  Persia  and  Japan.  The 
coroUa  is  a  dirty  white,  the  calyx  reddish-yellow, 
enclosing  a  red  berry.  Its  frmt  was  well  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  is  described  by  Dtoscorides. 
In  England  the  plant  is  cultivated  chiefly  on 
account  of  its  appearance.  The  berries  have  a 
subacid  and  not  unpleasant  flavour,  but  the 
pennttent  calyx  with  which  they  are  invested 
IS  very  bitter.  MM.  Dessaignes  and  Chautard 
analyzed  it,  and  succeeded  in  procuring  a  bitter 
Bubstanee,  which  they  called  physaline,  forming  a 
light  white  powder  with  a  very  alight  shade  of 
ySlow,  leaving  in  the  mouth  after  a  time  a  very 
mariced  taste  of  bitterness.  Honigberger,  p.  324, 
tells  us  that  its  fruit  (Halicaoabum),  the  winter 
ciieiTT,  is  what  the  easteniB  call  IuJma|,  which 
tte  British  apply  to  P.  fleznosa  or  sommfen,  as 


tiiis  is  the  name  of  the  plant  in  the  lower  parts  of 
Hindustan,  in  Bengal?  The  winter  cherry  is 
used  bv  the  Hakims  as  a  diuretic,  and  in  ulosra- 
tion  of  the  urinary  bkdder.  It  is  said  to  be 
purgative,  and  is  much  used  in  veterinary  medi- 
cine. The  winter  cherry  is  now  regarded  as  use* 
lee&.^Eng.  Cyc. ;  Ind,  Ann.  Med.  Sci.  for  April 
1856,  p.  384 ;  Honig.  p.  324 ;  Hogg ;  Vaigt. 

PHYSALIS  ANGULATA.    Linn. 


Country  gooseberry. 
Winter  cnerry. 

Jonz-ul-nuruj,  .  .  Arab. 
Poplah,  ....  DuKH. 
Kaknaj,  ....    Pkbs. 


The  tooth -leaved  winter 

cherry. 
Agni-munda,  .    .  Sahbk. 
Takalt  pallam,     .      Tam. 
Takkah  pondii,    .    .  Tu. 


This  was  introduced  from  Malacca,  and  has  got 
the  name  of  country  gooseberry  in  India,  from  its 
resemblance  in  taste  to  that  fruit.  It  is  a  small 
bush. — Ainslie,  p.  233 ;  Roxb. ;  Voigi, 

PHYSALIS  PUBESCENS.  L,  Downy  winter 
cherry,  the  Camara  of  Brazil,  is  a  native  of 
America,  cultivated  in  the  East  Indies.  The 
whole  plant  is  densely  clothed  with  down.  The 
corolla  IS  yellow,  marked  with  five  round  brownish- 
violet  spots  at  the  throat.  The  berries  are 
ydlowish  when  ripe ;  they  are  called  gooseberries, 
or  Brazil  goosebcories,  and  when  preserved  with 
sugar  make  an  excellent  jam. — Eng,  Cyc. ;  GenL 
Med.  Top.  p.  183 ;  Mason, 

PHYSAUS  SOMNIFERA.     G.  Don. 

Var.  a.  Phyialif  flexaoea,  Linn. 

P.  Bomnifemm,  var.  flexaoea,  Mori.  OaL 

Pbyllanthus  arinaria,  Linn, 
Ashwagundha, .    .  BXNO.     Amkalang,  .    •    ,    Tam . 


Amukanam.     .    .       „ 
Penneruaswagandbi,  l^EU 
Pilli  vendram, .    • 


>» 


Flexuoee  winter  ohernr. 
Aflgandh,  Kaknuj,    anxD. 
Pevetti,  •    •    .    MalkaIj. 

A  native  of  rocky  places  on  the  sea-coast  of 
the  south  of  Europe.  Grows  all  over  India.  It 
has  several  shrubby  branched  stems,  round  and 
downy.  The  leaves  are  in  lateral  pairs,  short- 
stalked,  ovate,  downy,  and  from  2  to  4  inches 
long.  The  flowers  are  of  a  greenish-yellow  or 
white.  The  berry  is  red  and  smooth,  and  about 
the  size  of  a  pea.  Thisplantis  the  Sr^i^o^  »«-»«- 
TtKos  of  Theophiastus  (Hist.  Plantw  9,  12),  and 
the  'Srpvxfop  tiXtxaxafiop  of  Dioscorides  (4,  72). 
It  is  reputed  to  be  narcotic,  diuretic,  deobstruent, 
and  alexipharmic.  The  leaves  steeped  in  oil  are 
in  India  applied  to  inflammatory  tumours,  and 
they  are  used  in  a  similar  way  in  Egypt  Kunth 
recognised  this  plant  in  Egyptian  mummies. 

^     Var.  b.  Phyialii  Peruviana,  Linn.,  Soaeb. 
Tophlee,  Teperiya,  Beno.    Tapuria.  Macao,    .  HiND. 
Pung-ben,    .    .    .  BuBM.    Buddabnrara,  .    .     Tel. 
Cape  goosebeny,  .     Bno.    Badama.  Bunrakaya,    ,, 

Pern  winter  oherty.      „       Pambadda, , 

Brazil  gooaeberzy »         , , 

This  variety  is  the  P.  Barbadenais,  Lam,;  P« 
ednlis,  Sims;  P.  esculenta,  WUUL;  P.  latifoliAy 
Lam. ;  P.  pubescens,  Linn.,  Herb. ;  P.  tomentosa, 
Afe(/tc.,and  P.  tuberosa,  Zacc,  Grows  luxuriantly 
in  India  in  a  good  soil  The  seed  should  be  sown 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Fain&  The  young 
plants  when  about  six  inches  high  should  be  set 
out  in  rows  at  least  two'  feet  apart  £rom  each 
other,  sufficiently  wide  apart,  in  fact,  to  allow  the 
eardener  to  nass  easily  between  them.  They  may 
be  grown  eitW  on  stacks  or  on  trellis,  and  ihonld 
be  carefully  pruned.  The  young  shootB  bear  the 
finest  fruit,  and,  if  carefully  attenided  to,  will  bear 
almost  all  the  year  rounds  the  exoeUenoe  and 
abundance  of  the  .fruit  well  repaying  for  extm 
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PHYSIC-NUT  TREE. 


PIOIDiE. 


care  bestoved  on  the  cultivation  of  the  plant. 
It  is  a  most  wholesome  and  oseful  fruit;  none 
more  so  for  tarts,  or  even  for  dessert,  and  for 
making  jam  or  preserve.  The  bush  should  every 
DOW  and  then  be  carefolly  pnmed,  cutting  out 
the  old  wood,  as  the  new  shoots  provide  the 
finest  fiavoured  fruit. — Eng.  Cyc, ;  O^Sh, ;  Irvine, 
pp.  123,  183 ;  Honig,  p.  324 ;  Riddell;  Roxb.  i.  p. 
562. 

PHYSIC-NUT  TREE,  Jatropha  curcas.  The 
leaves,  warmed  and  rubbed  with  castor-oil,  are 
used  as  a  poultice  to  hasten  suppuration;  seed 
excessively  drastic.  The  milky  juice  boiled  with 
oxide  of  iron  makes  fine  black  varnish,  the  juice 
dyes  linen  black ;  the  embryo  is  said  to  be  the 
source  of  tJie  purgative  element,  and  that  by 
removing  the  embryo  the  nut  becomes  bland  and 
alimentary ;  MM.  Fee  and  Humboldt  support  this 
opinion.  The  physic -nut  is  a  powerful  cathartic, 
one  seed,  or  three  or  four  drops  of  the  expressed 
oil,  being  a  sufficient  dose.  In  the  Dekhan,  this 
plant  i^  used  as  a  hedge  from  its  easy  growth ;  it 
flowers  in  the  rains.  Physic-nut  oil,  called  Jangli 
erandi  ka  tel,  Hind.,  Kaat-amunak,  TAif.,  and 
Adavi-amada-poo  noonay,  Tel.,  is  a  beautiful 
pale  yellow  oil  procured  from  the  seeds  of  the 
aDgmar  -  leaved  physic  -  nut,  and  it  is  used  by 
the  natives  in  medicine  and  as  a  lamp  oil. 
About  700  tons  of  this  oil  were  imported 
into  Liverpool  in  1850  from  Lisbon,  for  the 
purpose  of  dressing  cloth,  burning,  etc.  It  has 
been  imported  into  Engkmd  as  a  substitute  for 
linseed  oil.  The  colour  is  somewhat  paler  than 
the  best  linseed  oil.  It  can  be  obtained  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  where  it  is  plentiful,  for  little 
more  than  the  cost  of  manufacture.  It  is  now 
chiefly  used  in  lamps.  At  the  Madras  Exhibition 
of  1855,  a  light  straw-ooloured  specimen  was 
Bhown  by  Lieutenant  Hawkes,  and  several  good 
bat  rather  high-coloured  samples  from  the  Tanjore 
and  Travancore  Local  Committees  and  the  Madras 
Tariff.  The  glaucous-leaved  physic-nut  is  the 
Jatropha  glauca. — Mason;  O'iih,;  Simmonds; 
RidileU. 

PHYSOSTOMI,  an  order  of  fishes  of  the  snb- 
clasB  TeleosteL 

PHYTELEPHAS  MACROCARPA.  Ivory  nut. 
Palma  de  marfil,    .    .  Sp.  |  Marfil  vegetal,     .    .    Sf. 

The  seeds  of  Phytelephas  macrocarpa  of  New 
Grenada  constitute  the  vegetable  ivoiy  used  in 
tomery  for  chessmen,  etc.  The  trui^  seldom 
rises  more  than  a  few  feet,  trailing  frequentlv 
20  feet  upon  the  ground.  The  seeds  are  produced, 
seven  to  nine  together,  in  hard  clustered  capsules, 
each  head  of  six  or  seven  of  which  weighs  about 
25  lbs.  when  ripe. 

PHYTOCR^E  GIGANTEA.  Wall  A 
gigantic  climber  of  the  forests  of  Chittagong  and 
Buina.  Its  stem  on  being  cut  gives  out  a 
quantity  of  fresh  water  good  for  dnnking.  Its 
'ood  structure  is  curious. — Gajnble,  p.  80. 

PHYTOLACCACE^.  LindL  The  Virginian 
P^  tribe  of  Phytolacca,  Rivina,  Gisekia,  and 
^oeea.  Phytolacca  acinosa,  Roxb.,  is  from  Nepal, 
vhere  the  leaves  are  eaten  after  boiling.  P. 
^*«*odnL,  North  America;  the  root  is  very  nearly 
equl  to  ipecacuanha,  but  its  use  is  sometimes 
^^^ed  with  slight  narcotic  symptoms.  It  is 
«^  Qied  as  an  external  application  in  itch  and 
^ea  capitis  P.  dioica,  JL,  a  beautiful  tree  of 
«»«  America,  introduced  into  Spain,  where  it 


is  planted  to  shelter  public  promenades.  P.  icos- 
andra  is  a  herbaceous  plant.  A  tincture  from  the 
ripe  berries  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  remedy 
for  chronic  rheumatism  and  syphilitic  pain.^ 
Riddell;  O'Sh, 

P'L    Chin.    Skin  of  the  animal  body. 

PIADAH.  Hind.  A  peon,  a  footman.  Pa- 
piadah,  on  foot* 

PI  AL  or  PyaL  Tel.  The  verandah  of  a  house ; 
in  Urdu,  Pandal. 

PIALA.  Hind.  A  cup,  a  phial.  Amongst 
the  Piajputs  the  cup  for  opium  solution.  Colonel 
Tod  relates  how  a  Rajput  chief  with  courtesy 
invited  another  to  his  castle,  entertained  him,  and 
pledged  his  health  and  forgiveness  in  the  '  mun- 
war  piala.^  They  made  merry,  and  in  the  cup 
agreed  to  extinguish  the  remembrance  of  the  feucL 
Munwar  piala  is  a  favourite  expression,  and  a 
mode  of  mdicating  great  friendship:  'to  eat  of 
the  same  platter  (thali),  and  drink  of  the  same 
cup  (piala).*  PisJa,  the  touch-hole  of  a  cannon. 
— Tod^s  Rajasihan. 

PIASSABA  FIBRE,  from  the  leaf-stalks  of 
Attalea  funifera,  Alt.^  and  Leopoldioia  piassaba, 
Wallace,  a  valuable  palm  of  the  native  forests  of 
the  maritime  provinces  of  Brazil.  The  fibres  of  its 
leaf -stalks  and  other  parts  furnish  the  best  cord- 
age of  South  America.  A  coarse  black  fibre  is 
obtained  from  the  dilated  base  of  the  petioles. 
It  is  collected  by  the  natives,  and  partly  used  for 
home  consumption,  partly  exported  to  Europe, 
tied  up  in  bundles  of  several  feet  in  length,  and 
sold  in  London  under  this  name  at  about  £14 
the  ton.  It  is  manufactured  into  cordage  in  its 
native  countries,  and  as  it  is  light,  cables  made 
of  it  do  not  sink  in  the  water.  A.  cohune  of 
Honduras  is  another  important  species,  very 
abundant  in  its  native  country.  The  nuts,  whidb 
grow  in  clusters  of  several  hundreds,  yield  a 
valuable  oil.  These  should  be  introduced  into 
India. — Seeman ;  Dr,  Spruce  in  Linnasan  Journal 

PIASTRE.  The  value  of  the  Eyn  piastre  varies 
from  2s.  to  2s.  6d. — RicK^a  Kurdistan. 

PICA,  a  genus  of  birds.  P.  caudata,  the 
magpie  of  Europe,  W.  Asia,  Siberia,  N.E.  America, 
China?  Japan?  is  replaced  in  Afghanistan  and 
W.  Tibet  by  P.  Bactriana,  in  E.  Tibet  by  P. 
Bottanensis,  in  China  and  Japan  (?)  by  P.  media, 
and  Barbary  by  P.  Mauritanica.    See  Pie. 

PICE,  Anglo-Hind,  for  Pysa,  a  copper  coin  of 
which  four  go  to  the  anna,  precisely  an  inch  in 
diameter,  weighing  100  grains  troy,  which  is  a 
legal  tender  for  one  sixty-fourth  of  the  India 
rupee,  and  the  double  pice  weighing  200  grains 
for  one  thirty-second  of  the  rupee.  This  name  is 
applied  to  a  weight,  a  variable  division  of  the 
seer,  ranging  in  different  localities  from  156j> 
grains  up  to  276^  grains. 

PICHAURA.  HIND.  One  of  the  pair  of  drums 
called  '  tabhu' 

PICHILL  Hind.?Benq.?  A  sort  of  cap  worn 
by  men  in  Birbhum. 

PICHKARI.  Hind.  A  stomach-pump;  syringe 
for  injection. 

PICHOOLEE.  Urita.?  A  large  creeper  very 
common  in  Ganjam  and  Gumsur,  with  a  circum- 
ference of  H  feet  The  bark  is  used  medicinally 
for  wounds  and  contusions. — Captain  Macdoncdd, 

PICIDJS,  the  woodpecker  family  of  birds,  of 
which  there  are  six  sub-families,  many  genera 
and  species^  in  the  East  Indies.    See  Birds. 


TOJum. 
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PICKLES. 


PIERIS. 


PICKLES. 

Saumore,  Marinade,  Fb.  |  Salamoia,  .  •  •  •  It. 
Pokel,  ....  Gib.  Salmuera,  .  •  •  .  Sp. 
Achar,     .    .    ,    •  HiNi>. 

Pickles  are  largely  made  and  used  by  the 
natives  of  the  East  Indies,  and  are  largely  im- 
ported for  European  oonsmnption.  The  mango 
and  the  tamarina,  with  capsicum,  salt,  spices,  and 
sugar,  in  vinegar,  are  the  more  common  substances 
used  by  the  people ;  but  the  potato,  cabbage,  the 
fruit  of  the  caper,  the  cayenne,  ginger,  onion, 
apple,  tomato,  turnip,  also  are  pickled  in  vinegar ; 
the  mango  and  the  citron  are  in  oil.  ^  Chatni  * 
has  many  varieties,  composed  of  mango,  tamarind, 
with  red  pepper,  common  salt,  spices,  sugar, 
vinegar,  and  a  number  of  other  ingredients,  varied 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  maker,  or  according 
as  is  wished  to  produce  a  hot,  sweet  acid,  or 
pungent  *  chatni.*  Ail  these  articles  are  used  as 
relishes  by  natives,  with  their  dhal,  and  rice,  and 
chapatties.  The  native  pickles  are  prepared  with 
native  vinegar,  being  generally  sugar-cane  juice 
fermented  till  it  turn  acid. — Hassal ;  PowelL 

PICRASMA  JAYANICA,  Bl,  of  Burma,  one 
of  the  Simarubes,  has  a  soft  white  wood.  P. 
Nepalensis,  Benn.,  is  a  small  tree  of  Nepal  and  the 
Knassya.  P.  quaasoides,  Benru^  is  a  tall  shrub  of 
the  Outer  Hinialaya,  from  the  Chenab  to  Nepal, 
up  to  8000  feet.  Its  bark  is  used  as  a  substitute 
for  quassia. — Gamble,  p.  64. 

PICRORRHIZA  KURROOA.    Royle, 
Veronica  Lindleyana,  Wall.  CtU. 


Tiia Beno. 

Bitter  root.  .    .    .     Bno. 
Pathan  bed,      .    .  Hivd. 


Kali  kutki,  .  .  .  Hnm. 
Knrrooa,  Karm,  .  Panj. 
fioon-ling,    .    •    .     Tib. 


Thisjplant  grows  in  Gosainthan,  Rampur,  Sung- 
nam,  Kamaon,  and  Eedarkanta,  on  HI  the  hills 
of  the  Himalaya,  as  also  in  the  Kashmirian  moun- 
tains. It  is  a  fleshy-rooted  perennial.  Flowers 
sessile,  deep  blue,  in  dense  spikes.  The  root  is 
intensely  bitter,  and  used  as  a  medicine  in  India, 
at  Lahore,  more  in  veterinaiy  than  in  human 
medicine.  Tita  or  teeta  is  a  general  name  given 
in  Bengal  to  the  roots  of  bitter  herbs,  but  is 

S'ven  in  East  Nepal  and  in  the  Yaloong  valley  to 
le  Pierorrhiflt.  It  is  a  jdaut  allied  to  speedwell, 
and  grows  at  from  6500  to  15,000  feet  elevation, 
and  is  a  |>owerful  bitter.  The  term  Kali  kutki  is 
applied  also  to  black  hellebore,  the  Helleboms 
niger,  an  acrid  purgative  and  poison.  The  Pic- 
lorriiuBa  root  is  exported  to  the  plains,  is  one  of 
the  regular  febrifuges,  and  is  given  for  ascites  and 
applied  in  plaster.  Part  of  the  Kaim  sold  is  like 
root  of  Gentiana  kurroo  (g.t?.),  and  some  of  it  is 
possibly  produced  by  other  plants.  —  £fooiberV 
Jour,  i  p.  272;  CleghonCs  Panj,  Rep.  p.  67; 
P&well,  i.  p.  362 ;  Stewart;  O'Sh. ;  Homt^,  p.  325. 
PICTURE  PLANT,  Graptophyllum  hortense, 
Justioia  picta,  variegated  leaf,  blood-red  leaf. 
One  variety  has  variegated  leaves,  and  the  other 
deep  purple. 

PICUL,  a  weight  of  China  =  183i  lbs.  English. 
^  cm.  Bngljsh  =«  1  IWl.     I  lOOObtty  «  1  Piotd. 
16Tael  =  1  Catty.   | 

PIDDiNGTON,  HENRY,  long  ooixmer  in  Cal- 
ootta,  was  a  merchant  seaman.  He  published 
various  soientifie  papers  on  Economic  Geology, 
and  afterwards  Researches  on  tbe  Law  of  Storms, 
the  latter  requiring  an  amount  of  patience  and 
industry  which  can  only  be  correctly  estimated 
and  appreciated  by  those  engaged  in  ponoits  of  I  lanoeolata, 'ZIoK^of  tiie  Khaasya  Hills;  P. fidrMOML 
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a  similar  nature.  He  published  24  Memoirs  of 
Cyclones  that  had  occurred  between  1780  and 
1851;  and  issued  also  The  Sailor's  Hornbook  of 
Storms,  which  has  gone  through  six  editions. 
He  showed  the  circular  and  progreasive  character 
of  cyclones,  and  that  north  of  the  equator  they 
circled  from  right  to  left,  or  against  the  hands 
of  a  watch.  He  contributed  notices  to  the 
Afoicultural  and  Horticultural  Society,  on  the 
soils  best  suited  for  the  cultivation  of  tobacco, 
coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  and  the  tea- plant;  on  the 
manufacture  of  indigo;  the  artificial  production 
of  cotton ;  on  the  mode  of  preparing  Manilla 
hemp;  on  the  prevention  of  contagious  diseases 
amongst  cattle,  and  on  the  disease  called  Boson  to, 
which  attacks  the  cattle  of  Bengal.  He  also 
published,  as  a  part  of  Prinsep's  Useful  Tables,  a 
Tabular  View  of  the  Generic  Characters  of  Rox- 
burgh's Flora  Indica,  a  work  requiring  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  labour  and  care  in  the  com- 
Eilation,  and  effecting  a  saving  of  time  to  the 
otanical  student;  but  perhaps  the  most  useful 
of  his  labours  in  this  department  was  his  English 
Index  to  the  Plants  of  India,  published  1832.  In 
1839  he  printed,  for  private  circulation,  a  treatise 
on  the  Scientific  Principles  of  Agriculture  con- 
sidered as  a  branch  of  Public  Education  in  India 
(which  was  published  in  1854). 

PIDGIN  or  Pigeon,  an  Anglo-Chinese  corrup- 
tion for  the  word  businesa — Colld, 

PIE.  Hind.  A  small  copper  coui  of  British 
India,  the  third  part  of  a  pice,  and  12  of  which  go 
to  one  anna. 

PIE  or  Magpie,  the  genus  Dendrodtta,  Gouldy 
called  also  tree-crows,  are  of  strictly  arboreal 
habits. 

D.  rafa.  Seopdiy  the  oommon  Indian  maspie,  all  India. 
D.  pallida,  Blpth^  the  pale  magpie,  N.W.  Himalaya, 

Kashmir,  Afghanistan. 
D.  Sinenaia,  Latham,  the  Himalayan  magine,  all  Britiah 

India. 
D.  frontalis,  M^CUttand,  the  black-browed  magpie,  all 

India. 
D.  leaoogastra,  Oouldt  the  lonff-tailed  magpie. 
D.  rufigastra,  Oould,  South  Ana. 
D.  occipitalia,  MulL,  Sumatra. 

D.  rufa  and  its  ally  the  red-vented  pie  (D. 
Sinensis),  affect  the  same  situations ;  and  although 
D.  rula  is  not  so  domestic  in  habits,  and  less  often 
met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  dwdlings,  it  is 
plentiful  in  copses  and  jungles.  Others  of  ikds 
family  tue  Temia  varians  and  T.  cucullata  of 
Burma ;  Glaucopus  aterrimus,  Tenun,,  of  Borneo, 
with  Gr.  leucopterus  and  Q.  temnunu  from 
Malacca. — Adam*,    See  Pica. 

PIENCHE.  Tam.  a  Ceylon  tree  with  wood 
of  a  dark  colour,  and  very  heavy  and  close  grained. 
It  grows  to  about  12  inches  in  diameter,  and  14 
feet  in  height  From  this  tree  the  native  carpenters 
make  the  frames  of  vessels,  it  being  considered 
durable.  It  produces  a  fruit  which  is  of  no  use. 
— Edye,  Ceyfon, 

PIERARDIA  DULCIS  is  die  Bambeh  or 
Bamboi  of  the  Malays.  Another  species,  P.  npi^y 
the  Baocanrea  sapida,  MulL^  ateo  yields  an  edible 
fruit.  It  18  found  in  the  district  of  Tiperah,  to 
the  eastwaid  of  Calcutta,  and  also  in  Chinas,  where 
it  is  cultivated  for  its  asreeable  fruit;  it  is  there 
called  Lutqua,  and  is  caSed  Lutco  by  the  Hindus 
on  the  eastern  firontier  of  Bengal — En§,  Cye» 

PIERIS,  a  genus  of  plants,  small  trees.     P. 


PIETRO  PBUuA  VALLE. 


PIGEONS. 


DoH^  aad  P.  ovalifolia,  Don,  of  the  Himala^ 
Tiie  young  leaves  of  the  last  are  used  to  kill  m- 
•ecte;  they  are  poisonous  to  goats^  and  an  in- 
fusion is  used  in  cutaneous  diseases. — Gamble. 

PIETKO  DELIA  VALLE  traveUed  in  Persia 
in  1614-23  ?  and  his  book  is  known  as  Viaggi  in 
Turchia,  Persia,  et  India.  He  visited  Gambay 
A.D.  1623,  and  wrote  in  the  last  days  of  the  reign 
of  Jahangir  (160o-1627). 

PIG. 

Gba, Chin.  |  Pindi, Tel. 

Sor,  Bora  Jaawar,   Hind.  1 

The  ordinaiT  name  for  the  wild  and  domesde- 
ated  species  of  swine.  There  axe  many  domestic- 
ated vaneties.  The  hunt  of  the  wild  boar,  called 
pig-sticking,  is  a  favourite  amusement  of  the 
Kritish  officers  in  India.  They  hunt  on  horse- 
back, and  use  spears, — in  Northern  India  with 
short  apeetny  which  are  jobbed  down  on  the  boar ; 
in  the  Dekha&  with  long  speara,  which  are  held 
finn  in  the  armpit.  The  wild  boar  of  Celebes  is 
necaliar,  bat  the  Babirussa  or  pig-deer  there  has 
loDg  and  slender  legs^  and  the  male  curved  upper 
to^  tamed  back  so  as  to  resemble  horns.  It 
feeds  on  iaUen  fruits.  It  is  found  in  the  Celebes, 
in  the  Sula  Islands,  and  in  Borneo.  Pigmy  hog 
(Poiculia  sylvania)  of  the  submontane  Himalayan 
regions.  Aese  little  creatures,  7  or  8  lbs.  in 
weight,  are  perfect  little  wild  pigs,  and  are  active, 
healthy,  and  strcmg.     See  Sus. 

P16AFETTA.  Antonio  Pigafetta,  the  com- 
psnion  of  Ferdioando  de  Magaglianes. 

PIGEON  ISLAND,  or  Netrun  Island,  on  the  W. 
aide  of  the  Peninsda  of  India^  in  lat.  W  V  N., 
and  k>ng.  74°  19'  £.,  is  10  miles  from  the  main. 
It  rises  abruptly  out  of  16  or  17  fathoms  of  water 
to  a  height  of  300  feet,  and  may  be  seen  from  a 
distance  of  25  or  30  miles.  Another  of  same 
name  is  off  the  Yizagapatam  coast,  in  lat  17**  33' 
N.,  bng.  83**  14'  E. 

PIGEON-PEA,  Cajanus  Indicus,  is  the  seed  of 
the  plant  called  by  Linnseus,  Cytisus  cajan,  and 
by  De  CandoUe,  Cajanus  bicolor,  C.  ilavus,  and 
C.  Indicua  It  is  a  pulse  highly  esteemed  by  all 
elaases  of  the  natives  of  India,  and  known  as 
Dhal,  Tonr-ka-daL 

PIGEONS  are  classed  by  naturalists  in  the  order 
GemitoreB,  which  Jerdon  (iL  441)  thus  arranges : — 

ORDsa,  OEMTfORKS,  Pigeons. 
-Ami.  TttTtmiAsd.   Stib-Fam,  Trerorm»,  Green  Pigeons. 
Tkenm  NeyaloTMris,  thiek-biUed  green  pigeon,  aLo  T. 

aramatioa,  T.   axiUaxis,    T.   cnrriroatra,   and   T. 

pdttaoea. 
Crocopos  phoenioopteraa,  Bengal  green  pigeon,  also  C. 

cnlorigaster  and  viridifronfi. 
Otmotreron  bicineta,  orange-breasted  green  pigeon,  also 

0.  MaUbarica,  Phayrei,  and  flavo^gnlariB. 
fiphoioceraia  nhenonis,  Kokia  green  pigeon,  also  S. 

afieaadna,  KoiihalBi,  Ozyurua,  and  Sieboldi. 

SuirFam.  Carpophaginn,  Fruit  Pigeona. 

(^up<>phaga  qrlvatica,  the  green  imperial  pigeon ;  alao 
(1  iaaolaris,  cexuea,  chaMora,  insignia,  haailis, 
chiecaoea,  lacemnlata,  pauIina,  roaacea^  and  others. 

J!"w.fieliaihidw>i  Sub-F(»ni.  Palumbine, Wood  Pigeons. 
Aiiooomiu  pnmoeui;   alao   A  Hodgaonii,  Palumbns 

casbtb;  alao  P.   pulchricollia,  Elphinstonei,  and 

Toningtonil 

^^^^ii5-/i(MJi.  Columbinse,  Bock  Pigeons. 
'Araamaoa  Ereramanni,  Columba  intermedia,  the  bine 
■^  pitMn )  alao  G.  rapeatria  and  leaconota. 


Sub-Fam,  Turturinse,  Turtle  Doves. 

Turtur  rupicolus  ;  also  T.  meena,  Cambayenaii,  Surat* 
enais,  risoria,  humilis. 

Fam,  Gouridad.    Sub-Fam.  Phapinso,  Qroond  Doves. 

Chalcophaps  Indicus ;  also  C.  JayanicuB,auguata,ohryaO' 
chlora^  longirostris. 

Sub-Fam.  Oabeninte. 
Calaenua  Nicobaricus. 

Sub-Fam.  Gourinee. 
Groura  coronata ;  alao  G.  Yictoriso. 

Some  Ceylon  pigeons  live  entirely  on  trees,  never 
alighting  on  the  ground ;  others,  notwithstanding 
the  abutfdance  of  food  and  warmth,  are  migratory, 
allured,  as  the  Singhalese  allege,  by  the  ripening 
of  the  cinnamon  berries,  and  one  species  is  known 
in  the  southern  provinces  as  the  cinnamon  dove. 
A  very  beautiful  pigeon,  peculiar  to  the  mountain 
range,  discovered  in  the  lofty  trees  at  Newera- 
ellia,  has  been  named  Palumbus  Torringtonii. 

Columba  intermedia^  blue  pigeon. 


G.  Uvia,  Bltfth. 

Pagoda  pigeon. 

Kabutar, .    .    . 

.  Hind. 

Eovilpora,  .    . 

.    Tam. 

Parivi,      .     .    . 

.  Mahr. 

Gudi-porai,  .    . 

.     Tel. 

M-JVisk  Macropyginse,  Cuckoo  Dovea. 
"■««W|ia  tosalia:  «Iao  If.  rufioeps,  niflpennis, 
'^ua^  ifasauMiia, 


mac- 


The  blue  pigeon  is  the  most  common^in  India  of 
all  the  pigeons.  They  congregate  in  large  numbers, 
and  breed  wherever  they  can  find  suitable  spots, 
on  pagodas,  mosques,  and  tombs.  The  common 
blue  pigeon  of  India  differs  from  the  C.  livia  of 
Europe  only  in  having  an  ash -coloured  instead 
of  a  pure  white  rump.  The  C.  livia  of  Europe,  or 
rock  pigeon,  with  its  sub-species,  is  the  parent 
form  of  all  domesticated  pigeons.  Of  these  there 
are  four  groups,  with  at  least  l&O  varieties,  con- 
sisting of — 

Poulters. 

First,  the  German,  Dutch,  .and  English. 

Second  group  includes  the  Kali-par,  Murassa, 
Bussora,  Dragon,  and  English  carrier ;  the  Baga- 
dotten,  Scanderoon  pigeon,  cygne  rients,  the 
tronfo,  and  the  bank. 

Third  group  includes  the  Java  and  English 
&ntail,  the  turbit,  and  African  owl ;  the  Persian 
lotan,  common  and  short -faced  tumblers;  the 
Indian  frill-back  and  jacobin. 

Fourth  group  includes  the  dovecot  pigeon, 
swallow,  spot,  nun,  EngL'sh  frill -back,  laugher, 
and  trumpeter. 

Columba  livia  is  the  rock  -  dove  of  Europe, 
North  Asia  to  Japan,  N.  Africa;  abundantly 
replaced  in  India  by  the  barely  separable  C.  inter- 
media. 

Columba  aromatica  of  Latham,  the  Yinago 
aromatica,  is  of  a  mild  and  timorous  disposition, 
and  is  generally  seen  in  flocks  or  societies,  except 
during  the  period  of  reproduction,  when  they  pair, 
and  retire  to  the  recesses  of  the  forest.  The  nest 
is  simple,  and  composed  of  a  few  twigs  loosely  put 
together,  and  the  eggs  are  two. 

Carpophaga  Forsteni,  a  fruit  pigeon  of  N.  Celebes. 

Carpophaga  oceanica,  one  of  the  nutmeg  pigeons ; 
many  of  both  sexes  are  furnished  with  a  larg^ 
round  fleshy  caruncle  on  the  bill,  at  the  base  of 
the  forehead ;  this  is  said  to  be  present  during  the 
breeding  season  only. 

Carpophaga  oceamca^  SeXby^  is  the  Columba 
oceanica  of  Lesson,  and  according  to  Lesson  is 
the  Moulouesse  or  Mouleux  of  the  natives  of 
Ooalan  ;  it  approaches  the  nutm^  pigeon, 
Columba  (Carpophaga)  cenea,  very  nearly,  but 
differs  from  it  in  size,  being  one-third  less,  and  in 
the  distribution  of  some  of  ita  colours.    The  nutr 
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m^  pigeon  lives  more  particularly  in  the  Eastern 
Moluccas,  and  especially  at  New  Guinea  and 
Waigiou,  while  the  oceanic  fruit  pigeon  \a  abund- 
ant in  the  little  isle  of  Ouolan,  in  the  midst  of  the 
great  archipelago  of  the  Carolines,  and  seems  to 
exist  in  the  Pelew  Islands ;  it  may  possibly  spread 
over  the  Philippines  and  at  Magindanao. 

Geophilas  Nicoharicus  \a  the  Columba  Nicobarica 
of  Latham,  the  0.  gallus  of  Wagler.  It  inhabits 
the  Nicobar  Islands,  Java,  Sumatra,  and  many  of 
the  Moluccas. 

Turtur  humilisy  the  Asiatic  pigeon,  is  somewhat 
common  in  the  Panjab. 

Lophyrtts  coronatus  is  the  Culumba  coronata  of 
Latham ;  Phasianus  cristatus  Indicus  of  Brisson  ; 
Oolumbi  Hocco,  Le  Vaill. ;  Colombe  Galline  Goura, 
Temnu;  great-crowned  pigeon,  Edw,;  and  is  a 
species  surpassing  in  size  all  the  other  Columbidse. 
Total  length,  from  27  to  28  inches.  This  bird 
is  found  in  many  of  the  islands  of  the  great 
Indian  group.  Not  rare  in  Java  and  fianda, 
abundant  in  New  Guinea  and  in  most  of  the 
Moluccas.  Nest  built  in  trees ;  eggs  two ;  cooing 
of  the  male  hoarse,  accompanied  by  a  noise  some- 
what like  tliat  of  a  turkey-cock  when  strutting. 
Its  food  consists  of  berries,  seed,  grain,  etc. 
Flavour  of  the  flesh  said  to  be  excellent. 

Goura  coronata^  the  crowned  pigeon,  and  the 
Victoria  crowned  pigeon,  G.  Victorije,  are  noble 
birds  of  New  Guinea  and  its  adjacent  islands.  G. 
Yictoriae  from  Jobi  Island,  has  a  red -brown  breast, 
grey  wing  spot,  and  a  beautiful  white-tipped  vane 
surmounts  tne  crest.  Like  the  passenger  pigeon, 
and  all  the  fruit-eating  pigeons  of  the  genus  Gar- 
pophaga,  they  lay  but  one  egg.  Recent  writers 
name  them  Bipositores. 

Australia  is  rich  in  pigeons ;  the  most  desirable 
to  acclimatize  is  the  wonga-wonga,  and  the  most 
graceful  is  the  crested  dove.  The  latter  breeds 
very  freely  in  confinement,  when  suitably  accom- 
modated. The  wonga-wonga,  a  shy  breeder,  is 
the  Leucosarda  picata.  The  bronze-wing  pigeon 
is  Phaps  chalcoptera.  The  crested  dove  is  Ocy- 
phaps  lophotes. 

Pigeons  of  Fiji  are  Chryscena  viridis,  Layard ; 
C.  luteovirens ;  C.  victor,  and  Carpophaga  Pacifica. 

Pigeon-breeding  is  quite  an  onental  art ;  and  a 
very  good  authority  on  the  subject  is  an  Arabic 
book  translated  into  French  in  1805  by  De  Sacy. 
A  German  translation  was  published  by  Herr 
Lc^r. 

Carrier  pigeons  have  been  trained  in  Europe 
for  many  useful  purposes,  latterly  carried  by  fisher- 
men seawards  and  liberated,  with  information  as  to 
the  captures.  They  are  much  used  by  the  Chinese 
for  sending  messages  from  town  to  town,  convey- 
ing the  market  pnces  and  exchange  rates.  They 
fly  from  Su-chan  and  Shanghai,  80  miles,  in  three 
hours.  Two  of  the  leading  continental  nations 
maintain  pigeon- breeding  establishments  to  supply 
fortresses  and  armies  in  the  field  with  earner 
pigeons.  The  Greeks  employed  pi^ons  for  making 
known  the  names  of  victors  m  the  Olympic 
games ;  the  Romans  likewise  used  them.  From 
A.D.  1146  to  1256,  the  date  of  the  Mongol  invasion, 
the  Baghdad  khalifs  used  pigeons  regular^  for 
the  transmission  of  ooirespondence.  The  Turks 
had  carrier  pigeons;  and  their  Sultan  Suliman 
maintained  a  pigeon  post  between  Constantinople 
and  Ofen,  the  distance,  170  geographical  miles, 
being  accomplished  in  24  hours.    In  Egypt,  in  the 


15th  century,  communications  by  pigeon  were 
kept  up  between  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  Cairo  and 
Damietta,  Damascus  and  Tripoli.  In  Arabia  and 
Persia,  pigeon  posts  were  found  in  existence  by 
European  travellers  as  late  as  the  17th  and  18tli 
centuries. 

Hindu  pandits  assert  that  Siva  and  his  spouse, 
under  the  forms  and  names  of  Kapot-eswara(  pigeon 
god)  and  Kapotesi,  dwelt  at  Mecca.  The  dove  was 
the  device  of  the  old  Assyrian  empire,  because,  it 
is  supposed,  Semiramis  was  preserved  by  that 
bird.  The  Meccan  pigeons— la^e  blue  rocks — are 
held  sacred,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Arabs  about  Noah^s  dove.  Some 
authors  declare  that,  in  Mahomed's  time,  among 
the  idols  of  the  Meccan  pantheon,  was  a  pigeon 
carved  in  wood,  and  above  it  another,  which  Ali, 
mounting  upon  the  prophet's  shonlder,  pulled 
down.  This  might  have  been  a  Hindu,  a  Jewish, 
or  a  Christian  symbol.  The  Moslems  connect  the 
pigeon  on  two  occasions  with  their  faith  :  when 
that  bird  appeared  to  whisper  in  Mahomed^s  ear, 
and,  secondly,  during  the  flight  to  Medina.  They 
are  called  ^Allah^s  proclaimers,'  because  their 
movement  when  cooing  resembles  prostration. 
Almost  everywhere  the  pigeon  has  entered  into 
the  history  of  religion.  At  Mecca  they  are  called 
the  doves  of  the  Kaba,  and  never  appear  at 
table.  They  are  said  to  be  remarkable  for  pro- 
priety when  sitting  upon  the  holy  building.  This 
maybe  a  minor  miracle. — Eng,  Cyc, ;  JerdoiCs  Birds 
of  India;  Cat  Birds,  Beng.  As.  Soc,;  Cat,  Birds, 
India  Hotise  Museum ;  Burton's  Mecca,  in.  p.  218. 

PIGMY  DEER.  The  Chevrotin,  or  pigmy  deer, 
are  not  much  larger  than  hares. 

PIGOT,  Lord,  for  forty  years  a  civil  servant  of 
the  East  India  Company  at  Madras.  He  amassed 
a  fortune  of  forty  lakhs  of  rupees,  and  on  visiting 
England  1774  he  obtained  an  Irish  peerage,  and 
returned  to  Madras  as  Governor.  He  strove  to 
preserve  the  purity  of  his  government,  suspended 
two  of  its  members,  and  placed  the  commander-in- 
chief.  Sir  Robert  Fletcher,  in  arrest;  bat  the 
majority  of  the  Council  placed  Lord  Pigot  in 
arrest.  The  Court  of  Directors  ordered  his  re- 
storation. Seven  members  of  the  Council  were 
dismissed,  1776,  and  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold,  a 
Bengal  civilian,  appointed  Governor. — Marshman, 

PIG'S  TUBERS,  Chul-Ung,  Chin.  These 
tuberiform  bodies  are  of  irregular  size,  and  are 
compared  by  the  Chinese  to  pig^s  dung ;  they  are 
produced  as  an  excrescence  on  the  Equidamber 
tree,  and  used  by  the  Chinese  in  fevers,  fluxes,  and 
urinary  disorders. — Smithes  Mat,  Med,  China, 

PIG  IT,  the  Persian  name  of  Buddhists,  and  for 
eastern  Turks. —  Vanibery,  p.  88. 

PIH-KEA-SO.  Chin.  The  hundred  family 
lock ;  a  lock  purchased  with  money  begged  from 
friends,  and  put  round  a  child^s  neck  to  lock  it  to 
life. 

PIH-TE  or  Pak-tai  is  the  great  deitv  of  the 
north,  whom  the  Chinese  believe  existed  before 
the  world.  He  is  regarded  as  the  most  beneficent 
of  deities,  and  his  temples  are  generally  crowded 
with  votaries ;  all  persons  embarking  in  trade  seek 
his  blessing.  Five  genii  preside  over  the  five  ele- 
mental substances,  fire,  earth,  water,  metal,  and 
wood,  and  in  the  fourth  month  of  each  year  are 
honoured  with  banquets. 

PIKOTA.  Tam.  ?  A  machine  on  the  principle 
of  a  lever,  for  raising  water  from  weli&    It  is 
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100  Catty  =  1  PikuL 
1     „      =16  Tael. 
1  Toel    =li  oz.  EDgliBh. 


called  Etama  in  Telnga,  and  Yerram  or  Tettam  in 
Tamil.  It  has  a  bucket  (Etamu  bakkena,  Teu, 
Tetta  ohal,  Tam.)  suapeDded  from  a  bamboo  pole, 
Yetta  kol. 

PIKU,  an  apparatus  used  in  Hazara  for  rice 
cleaning,  etc. 

PIKUL,  equal  to  133^  lbs.  ayoirdupois. 

10  Cash         ==1  Candarin. 
10  Candarin  =1  ICace. 
10  Maoe         =1  TaeL 
16  Tael  =1  Catty. 

PIKUNI,  female  Buddhist  mendicants. 

PILAMA.  Singh.  Statue  of  the  Buddhist  deity. 

PILANG,  a  very  hard  wood  of  Java,  employed 
in  the  eastern  districts  for  the  construction  of 
Bbipe'  blocks,  etc.  Pung  is  equally  hard  with 
pilang,  and  is  employed  by  the  natives  for  pegs  in 
constructing  their  piahus. 

PILAYATA,  in  the  Malealam  country,  a  scarf 
permitted  to  be  worn  over  the  shoulders  by  people 
of  high  caste  alone. 

PIIX)HAKDS.  In  the  south  of  England  pil- 
chards are  largely  taken  in  nets,  and  efforts  are  bemg 
made  to  place  them  in  the  market  like  sardines  in 
tins.  Glapea  pilchardus,  the  pilchard,  is  said  to 
frequent  tne  coast  of  Japan  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  of  June  and  commencement  of  July.  They 
are  taken  by  the  seine  nets.  When  fresh,  they 
are  sweet  and  nutritious,  but  they  are  chiefly 
valued  for  their  oil,  to  obtain  which  they  are 
piled  up  in  heaps  for  24  hours,  are  then  boiled  for 
some  tnne  in  sufficient  water  to  prevent  their 
burning,  then  ladled  into  strong  square  presses, 
and  the  lever  action  of  a  lid  presses  out  the  oil. 
The  oil,  after  cleaning,  is  used  for  lamps,  and  the 
refose  for  manure. — WCuUocKs  Com.  Die, 

PILGRIMAGES  are  extensively  made  by 
Hindus,  and  regarded  as  very  meritorious.  Of  aU 
the  holy  cities  of  the  Hindus,  Benares  takes  the 
first  place ;  bnt  the  shrines  at  Hardwar  in  the 
Himalaya,  Dwaraka  in  Gujerat,  Jaganath  in  Orissa, 
Panderpur  on  the  Kistnia,  Tripati  in  N.  Arcot, 
Srirangam  near  Trichinopoly,  and  the  island  of 
Bamiseram,  are  all  sacred  sites  to  which  Hindus 
resort.  There  may  also  be  mentioned  Abu, 
Annpshahr,  Aror,  Badrachalam,  Badrinath,  Bhad- 
reswar,  Bhagulpar,Bhuvaneswar,Birbhum,  Danta, 
Deogarh,  Deoprayag,  Ganga-Bal,  Gaya,  Gau* 
hati,  Govardhan,  Kedamath,  Kurukshetra,  Nasik, 
Parasnath,  Puri,  Rameswaram,  Saugor  Island, 
Si?aganga,  Trichinopoly,  Trembak.  Of  rivers, 
the  Gai^pes  takes  tne  first  place;  but  Hindus 
reckon  five  Gangs,  viz.  the  Ganges  proper,  the 
Gk^very,  Kistna,  Cauvery,  and  Tnmbudra,  and 
they  have  twelve  holy  rivers.  The  objects  of 
the  Hindus  in  making  their  pilgrimages  are  as 
varied  as  the  human  motives,  passions,  and  desires, 
but  chiefly  to  fulfil  a  vow  or  to  implore  benefits, 
or  in  penance.  The  bulk  of  the  Hindus  who 
make  pilgrimages  are  usually  in  poverty,  and 
beg  from  place  to  place.  Many  die  on  the  roads, 
czhsosted  by  the  prolonged  exertions.  To  visit 
their  various  sacred  sites,  from  the  source  to  the 
month  of  the  Ganges  and  back  again,  occupies  six 

Stts^  With  Muhammadans  of  the  Sunni  sect, 
ecca  and  Medina  are  the  chief  pilgrimage  cities : 
Bad  the  Shiah  sect  visit  Medina  and  KarbaU,  and 
Aidabd,  in  lat.  88**  14'  N.,  and  long.  48°  21'  E. 
The  prindpai  places  for  their  minor  pilgrimages 
tte  the  tomb  ofAli,  called  Maahliid-i-Ali  at  Naj'f 
near  Gnfa,  th^  shriboe  of  Imam  Husain  at  Karbala, 


and  that  of  Imam  Raza  at  Mashliid  in  Khorasan, 
but  the  tombs  of  all  the  numerous  Imam-zadeh 
and  holy  characters  throughout  Asia  are  visited. 
The  minor  pilgrimage  to  the  Muhammadan  saints 
of  India  is  termed  a  Ziyarat,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Haj  or  great  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  in  Arabia, 
but  no  Muhammadan  except  the  Mediki  is  bound 
to  pilgrimage  unless  he  possess  a  sum  sufficient 
to  support  himself  and  his  family.  The  streets 
of  Mecca,  however,  abound  in  pathetic  Indian- 
beggars,  who  affect  lank  bodies,  shrinking  frames, 
whining  voices,  and  all  the  circumstance  of 
misery,  because  it  supports  them  in  idleness. 
There  are  about  1500  Indians  at  Mecca  and  Jedda, 
besides  700  or  800  in  Yemen.  The  Muhammadans 
of  Sumatra  and  of  Netherland  India  largely 
resort  to  Mecca. 

Amongst  the  Christians,  Jerusalem  in  Western 
Asia,  and  St  Thomd  or  Mylaporc  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast,  an  outekirt  of  Madras,  are  the  diief 
places  of  resort.  An  immense  concourse  of  Christ- 
ians visit  every  year,  on  the  29th  September,  the 
fountain  of  St.  Michael  near  BallynaskeUig,  on  the 
coast  of  Kerry.  Then  the  feast  of  St.  Michael 
coincides  with  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  conse- 
quently with  the  sacrifices  and  the  Baal-tinnes  of 
me  Druids,  which  also  took  place  at  this  period. 
It  is  related  that  Arthga,  son  of  Cathal,  lung  of 
Connaught,  took  the  pilgrim^s  staff,  and  set  out 
for  Hiona  dia  ailithre,  a  rock  or  upright  stone, 
and  itriallum,  going  round.  Ailathre,  used  by  the 
ancient  Irish,  is  still  employed  to  designate  the 
pilgrimages  to  lona,  Jerusalem,  or  Rome. 

The  Buddhist  pilgrims  of  Burma  visit  the  great 
Shoay-dagon  pagoda  at  Rangoon,  and  the  pagoda 
at  Prome,  and  ail  the  southern  Buddhists  rever- 
ence the  Anaradhapura  temple  in  Ceylon. 

With  all  these  races  and  religionists,  Hindus, 
Hebrews,  Buddhists,  Muhammadans,  and  Christ- 
ians, the  circumambulation  of  the  shrine  forms 
part  of  the  pilgrim's  duty.  This  was  a  Jewish 
practice,  it  is  often  mentioned :  *  Walk  about  Zion, 
and  go  round  about  her,  tell  the  towers  thereof.' 
In  India,  pilgrim  taxes  were  instituted  by 
Muhammadan  rulers  on  Hindus,  but  were  abol- 
ished by  an  act  passed  by  the  British  in  1840, 
and  all  interference  with  the  reb'gious  cere- 
monials or  temples  of  the  natives  discontinued. 

Pilgrim^s-tree,  also  called  Rag-tree,  is  to  be 
observed  throughout  Southern  Asia,  in  Egypt, 
and  in  Africa.  Thev  are  trees  on  which  rags  are 
suspended,  and  Buddhists,  Hindus,  and  Muham- 
madans alike  add  to  them.  In  the  Peninsula  of 
India,  it  is  usually  the  common  babul  tree.  Acacia 
Arabica.  Burton  says  that  some  believe  that 
Mahomed  permitted  the  practice,  and  explain  the 
peculiar  name  of  the  expedition  called  Zat-ur- 
Rukaat  (place  of  shreds  of  cloth\  by  supposing  it 
to  be  a  term  for  a  tree  to  which  his  followers  hung 
their  ex-voto  rags.  Hue  in  his  travels  mentions 
that  the  Tartars  worship  mountain  -  spirits  by 
raising  an  '  obo,*  dry  branches  hung  with  bones 
and  strips  of  cloth,  and  planted  in  enormous  heaps 
of  stones.  Park,  also,  in  Western  Africa,  con- 
formed to  the  example  of  his  companions,  in  adding 
a  charm  or  shred  of  cloth  on  a  tree  (at  the  entrance 
of  the  wilderness),  which  was  completely  covered 
with  these  guardian  symbols  The  Tarikh-i-Tabari 
mentions  it  as  a  practice  of  the  pagan  Arabs,  and 
talks  of  evil  spirits  residing  in  the  date  tree.— • 
Burton's  Mecca^  i.  p.  227. 
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PILTBHEET. 


PIMPINELLA. 


PILTBHEET,  the  chief  town  of  the  Jehanabad 
snbclinsion  of  the  Bareilly  district,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  27,900  souls,  inhabiting  6116  houses.  It 
deriyes  its  name  from  a  sect  of  Banjara  called 
Peerea,  and  Bheet,  a  structure,  or  anything 
raised  above  the  ground ;  the  entire  name  imply- 
ing the  lodgment  or  tanda  of  Peerea  Banjara. 
They  first  established  themselyes  at  a  place  now 
called  *01d  Pilibheet,'  and  removed  to  the  site 
Of  the  present  town  about  the  year  1740,  on  the 
invitation  of  Hafiz  Rahmat  Khan,  the  then  ruler 
of  Bareilly,  and  in  fact  of  all  Rohilkhand«  The 
town  was  subsequently  fortified,  and  the  old 
bastions  and  curtains  of  it  are  still  standing,  though 
dilapidated  and  broken.  Pilibheet  is  the  great 
emporium  of  Northern  Bareilly  and  the  adjacent 
Tend  and  hills,  and  its  timber  and  rice  marts  are 
unequalled  in  all  Rohilkhand.  The  far-famed 
Pilibheet  rice  is  grown  in  the  northern  low  Terai 
lands,  and  the  finest  and  best  quality  sells  at  three 
seers  per  rupee,  whilst  the  price  of  the  coarser  or 
inferior  description  varies  from  eight  to  eleven  seers 
per  rupee.  Isumbers  of  flat-bottomed  boats  are 
annually  built  at  Pilibheet,  and  floated  down  to 
Futtehghnr,  where  they  ordinarily  sell  for  about 
200  or  260  rupees  each. 

PILLAI  or  Pilly  is  a  title  added  to  the  names 
of  persons  in  the  south  of  the  Peninsula  engaged 
in  agriculture.  It  is  a  Tamil  term,  and  is  usually 
supposed  to  mean  a  child  or  son  of  the  deity ;  but 
some  derive  it  from  the  god  Pillaiyar,  son  of  Siva. 
It  is  now  a  tribal  title,  which  has  been  largely 
assumed  by  native  Christians  in  the  south  of  the 
Peninsula ;  it  is  also  usually  appropriated  by  the 
Idayar,  the  great  pastoral  race  of  the  Tamil 
country,  who,  however,  likewise  take  as  titles, 
Eonar,  Eone,  or  Ehone,  meaning  king.  The  title 
of  Pillai  is  also  conceded  to  the   Kannahan  or 


PILOT  FISH,  Naucrates  ductor,  the  Gaster- 
osteus  ductor,  Linn.  One  of  these  almoM;  invari- 
ably accompanies  a  single  shark.  It  is  a  prettily- 
marked  fish,  the  back  and  head  being  of  a  beautiful 
purplish  hue,  the  sides  streaked  with  ^ne  black 
bands,  the  belly  silvery,  and  the  fins  black  and 
white  mottled.  *  Its  length  is  from  four  to  ei.ght 
inches.  It  lives  on  marine  plants  (fuci)  and  fish. 
It  is  good  and  delicate  eating.  When  a  shark  is 
caught,  it  does  not  quit  it  till  the  shark  is  removed 
from  the  water. 

PILPAY,  the  Bed-pai  of  the  ancient  Hindu. 
He  was  the  prime  minister  of  Sailadeva.  Pilpay's 
fables  is  the  English  version  of  the  Panchataotra. 

PI  MA  PEW.  BuRM.  White  peema,  a  tree 
of  maximum  girth  6  cubits,  and  maximum  length 
30  feet  Very  abundant  all  over  the  Tenaaserim 
and  Martaban  Provinces.  When  seasoned  it 
floats  in  water.  It  is  a  tough  wood,  lighter  than, 
but  does  not  last  for  so  long  a  time  as,  red  peema, 
and  rots  in  any  position  when  shut  out,  as  in  the 
hulls  of  ships,  in  store,  etc. — Captain  Dance. 

PIMELEA.  a  species  of  this  genus  of  plants 
is  abundant  in  the  W3nAad,  and  common  all  over 
the  Neilgherries,  where  its  fibre  is  made  into 
sewing  thread  by  the  natives. 

PIMENTA  OFFICINALIS.    LindUy.     Clove 

pepper. 

Eugenia  ^imenta,  D.  C,  tar.  a.  lon^ifolia. 
Myrtos  pimenta,  Linn. ,  tsar.  a.  longif olia. 


Piment,  Dan.,  Dut.,  Ger. 
Poivre  de  Jamaique,  Fa. 
Nelken-pfeffer,  .  .  GsR. 
Pepe  garof anato, .    .     .It. 


Pimenta  du  Jamaica,  POBT. 
AngUiakiipireta,  .  .  Bus. 
Pimenta  de  la  Jamaica,  Sp. 
Kiyddpeppar,    .    .     3w. 


This  allspice  tree,  or  bayberry  tree,  has  been 
introduced  mto  the  East  Indies.  There  are  aeyeral 
large  trees  at  Madras,  but  the  climate  of  the 
Garnatic  does  not  suit  them.    It  flourishes  apon- 


accountant's    tribe,   and    the    Valluwah    priests  i  taneously  and  in  great  abundance  on  the  north 


of  the  Pariah  races  also  call  themselves  Pillai, 
which  is  likewise  allowed  to  the  Hindu  Komatti 
cjf  Tetingana.  This  honorary  suflix  is  very  largely 
taken  in  Travancore.  Strictly  speaking,  it  can  be 
used  there  only  by  those  who  have  presented  to 
the  sovereign  a  certain  nuzzer,  and  have  received 
the  Tiru  Mukha  Sthnanam.  This  titular  appella- 
tion, though  now  assumed  by  many  persons  who 
have  not  been  so  honoured,  but  is  by  courtesy  con- 
ceded to  them,  purports  to  indicate  its  recipient  to 
bean  honorary  accountant  to  the  sovereign,  though 
its  holder  has  no  duties  to  perform. 

PILLAIYAR,  literally  the  noble  child,  the  most 
common  name  of  the  god  Vighneswara  in  the 
Tamil  country.  Pillaiyar  chaturtti,  or  Pillaiyar- 
nonbu,  a  fast  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  new  or  full 
moon  in  honour  of  Tighneswara,  and  more  especi- 
ally in  the  month  Avani  (August — September). 

PILLOW. 


Oreiller,  Cousain,  .  .  Fa. 
Eopfkiasen,  .  .  .  Geb. 
Oadi,  Takiya,  .  .  Hind. 
Oiianoiale,    ....    It. 


Talla-kani, .  .  .  .  TaH. 
Talla-kadft,.  .  .  .  Tel. 
Ynz-yaasdighi,     .    Turk. 


The  only  seats  used  by  Asiatics  of  rank  are 
carpets  or  cloths  spread  on  the  ground,  which  is  else- 
where uncovered,  and  pillows.  Moghul  emperors 
used  a  dort  of  throne,  but  their  courtiers  sat  on 
the  ground.  The  Hitidu  rajas,  the  Peshwa,  and 
others,  fiat  upon  a  cloth,  supporting  themselves  by 
pillows.  The  Nawab  of  Hyderabad  in  the  Dekhan, 
And  all  his  nobles,  sit  on  small  carpets  with  pillows 
at  their  back.     ' 


side  of  the  island  of  Jamaica.  Every  leaf  when 
bruised  emits  a  fine  aromatic  odour.  The  tree 
has  been  known  to  grow  to  the  height  of  from  30 
to  40  feet,  exceedingly  straight  A  single  tree 
has  frequently  produced  50  lbs.  of  the  Taw  or  10 
lbs.  of  the  dried  fruit,  which  is  known  in  commerce 
as  allspice,  pimento,  clove  pepper,  and  Jamaica 
pepper.  The  fruit  has  an  aromatic  odour,  and 
its  taste  combines  that  of  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  and 
cloves ;  hence  its  common  name  of  allspice.  The 
leaves  yield  by  distillation  a  delicate  odoriferous 
oil.  The  berries  are  gathered  before  they  are 
ripe,  and  spread  on  a  terrace,  exposed  to  the  sun 
for  about  a  week,  during  which  time  they  lose 
their  green  colour,  and  acquire  that  reddish-brown 
tint  which  renders  them  marketable.  Some  planten 
kiki-dry  them.  Perhaps  a  very  plenteous  crop 
occurs  but  once  in  five  years. — Poole;  Simmonds; 
Cat.  Mad,  Ag.  Hort,  Gard,;  Madras  Exh,  Report; 
Voigt. 

PIMPINELLA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Apiacese,  of  which  are  known  P.  anisum, 
P.  GandoUeana,  P.  involucrata,  and  P.  Lechenaoltii 

Pimpinella  anisum,  Linn.^  aniseed,  anise. 


iu 


Reztan-i-runi,  PKitS. 

Awak  pnahpi,      .  Savbk. 
Kaxava  sataphs^ha^    i, 
Sinhala  -  aaamoda' 

gan,    ....  SiNOH. 

Sombu,  ....      TaH. 

Kappi  ehitttt,     .    .  Tel. 

Adis  mania, 

This   plant  grows  in  Egypt,  Seio,  and   thf 


Aniatm,  ....  Arab. 
Mahoori,  .  .  .  Bemo. 
Taa-moun  taa  bah,  Bubm. 
Sonf,  ....  Ddkh. 
Aniaon,  Qb.  of  Dioaoorides. 
Aniaa,  .....  Guj. 
Jira-manis,     .    .  Malay. 


PINA-CLOTH. 


PINDA. 


LeTant,  and  is  cultivated  in  Earope  for  its  seed, 
which  in  yarioas  forms  is  much  employed  in 
medicine  as  a  stomachic,  especiaUy  in  the  diseases 
of  children,  and  is  also  used  as  a  condunent 
among  all  eastern  nations.  8  lbs.  of  Uie  seeds 
give  3^  oances  of  the  oil.  Essential-oil  of  aniseed 
19  white,  yellowish,  a  little  lighter  than  water. 
It  only  exists  in  the  pericarp,  the  interior  of  the 
seed  yielding  a  tasteless  and  inodorous  fixed  oil. 
The  pure  essential  oil  can  only  be  obtained  by 
distilling  the  seeds  with  water.  The  oil  is  a  good 
and  safe  stimulant,  and  is  much  used  in  prescrip- 
tions for  children  snifering  from  flatulence  and 
colic. 

PimpinellA  crinita,  Bois,^  Bal  ajuain,  Sutlej, 
Ravi.  A  small  plant,  common  in  the  Salt  Range 
up  to  about  2000  feet,  and  in  several  of  the 
more  arid  tracts  of  the  Panjab,  Cis  and  Trans 
Indus. 

PimpineQa  involucrata,  W.  and  A. 

Aftnm  involucratam,  JRoxb,  \  Radhimi,  .  .  .  Bkho. 
Ptyehotis  Boxb.,  £>,  a  \ 

CokiYated  all  over  Bengal,  at  Singapore,  Prome, 
etc.  Flower  small,  white,  in  February,  March, 
and  April.  Seeds  used  by  the  natives  for  culinary 
and  medicinal  purposes.  The  leaves,  though  of 
an  unpleasant  smell,  are  now  and  then  used  as 
a  substitute  for  parsley  by  Europeans. — (ySh, 
Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart ;  Voigt ;  WigJifs  Jcones. 

PINA-CLOTH,  an  expensive  fabric  made  by 
the  natives  of  the  Philippines  from  the  fibres  of 
the  pine-apple  leaf,  the  Ananaasa  sativa ;  the  tex- 
ture is  very  delicate,  soft,  and  transparent,  and 
^nernlly  has  a  very  slight  tinge  of  pale  yellow.  It 
18  made  into  shawls,  scarfs,  handkerchiefs,  dresses, 
etc.,  and  is  most  beautifully  embroidered  by  the 
needle.    See  Pine-Apple. 

PIKANG,  also  Pulo-Pinang,  or  Prince  of  Wales 
Island,  is  about  400  miles  to  the  north  of  Malacca, 
at  the  head  of  the  Straits,  and  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  a  channel  two  miles  broad.  The  highest 
peak,  not  far  west  of  the  town,  is  about  2700  feet 
oigh.  Government  Hill  adjoining  it  is  about 
2500  feet,  and  the  other  hills  from  1000  to  2000 
feet  high.  The  island  is  14  miles  long  by  8  miles 
broad;  itVas- obtained  for  a  yearly  payment  of 
6000  dollars  from  the  neighbouring  Malay  sultan 
of  Kedah,  through  the  influence  of  Captain  Light, 
who  is  said  to  have  married  his  daughter,  and 
who  was  appointed  the  first  governor  in  1786. 
The  island  tnen  was  wild  and  imcultivated,  with 
only  Bome  20  or  80  inhabitants.  Long  after  that, 
the  opposite  coast,  some  80  nules  long  by  15  miles 
broad,  was  obtained  from  the  same  prince  for 
another  annual  payment  of  4000  dollars. 

PINA-THA.      BoRM.  ?      In  Amherst,  Tavoy, 

and  Mergui,  a  tree  of  maximum  girth  5  cubits, 

and  maximum  length  25  feet    Very  abundant  all 

over  the  Tenasserim  provinces,  particularly  in  the 

old  deserted  towns.     When  seasoned,  it  floats  in 

water.    It  has  a  light  wood  with  a  yellow  hue, 

which  darkens  on    exposure.      Useral  for   the 

yellow  dye  which  boiling  extracts  from  it,  and 

which  is  permanent  in  cloth,  and  not  affected 

^n  by  boiling  water.    It  is  used  by  Phoungyes. 

This  wood  has  a  fine  tone  when  struck,  and  is 

^»«d  for  musical  instruments  by  the  Burmese ;  it 

j*JMed  by  English  brush-makers  for  the  backs  of 

w  brushes,  being   a  handsome  wood  which 

■«*«^  good  polifih.-^Captom  Dance, 


PINCHBECK. 

Tombak, ....  DuT. 

Similor,  Tambac,  .  .  Fb. 

Tombadc,     .    .    .  GxB. 


Wellaety-saiui,  Quj.,HnfO. 
Tombacoo,  ....  It. 
Tambao,  Tambaga,    .    Sr. 


A  yellow,  gold-coloured  alloy  of  zino,  copper, 
and  brass,  in  imitation  of  gold. — M^CuUoch. 

PIND.  Hind.  An  aphorism.  In  the  Upper 
Panjab,  a  village ;  as  Pind  Bhatttan,  Pindi  Ghaib, 
Rawal  Pindi.  In  the  Multan  division  and  Dehra- 
jat,  dried  dates  of  Phoenix  dactylifera. 

PIN  DA.  Sansk.  a  ball  of  food  offered  at 
the  Srad'has  of  Hindus  to  the  pitri  or  manes. 
They  are  made  of  boiled  rice,  sesamum  seeds, 
honey,  butter;  also,  at  times,  yarious  pulses, 
cereal  grains,  water,  frankincense,  sugar,  and 
milk.  Also  said  to  mean  food  prepared  the  day 
after  a  death,  of  which,  as  a  nue,  only  members 
of  the  family  partake. 

It  is  laid  down  in  the  Hindu  scriptures  that^ 
on  the  occurrence  of  a  death,  the  son  or  other 
heir  of  the  deceased  must  offer  lump-offerings 
(pinda),  and  that  if  he  neglect  to  do  so,  the 
spirit  passes  into  the  state  of  goblin.  If,  after 
the  fourth  lump  has  been  offered,  the  obsequies 
ptoceed  no  further, — ^for  example,  if  any  cause 
occur  to  prevent  cremation, — the  spirit,  it  is 
believed,  remains  a  bhut  or  goblin.  Sinnlarly,  if 
six  lumps  only  be  offered,  the  spirit  remains  a 
pret  For  twelve  days  the  soul,  it  is  supposed, 
IS  seated  on  the  eaves  of  the  house  in  which  it 
had  parted  from  the  human  body.  At  sunset, 
therefore,  the  compassionate  relatives  plaoe  upon 
the  roof  for  its  subbistence  a  vessel  of  water  and 
another  of  mUk.  Other  accounts  ^  the  resid- 
ence of  the  soul  during  this  melancholy  period  at 
the  place  of  the  funeral  pile,  or  at  cross  roads ; 
and  some  admit  that  it  (nveUs  alternately  in  the 
elements  of  fire,  air,  and  water,  and  in  the  house 
which  was  its  home.  One  lump-offering  should 
be  made  daily,  until  the  fourth  day  from  the  day 
of  decease,  for  the  construction  of  a  new  body 
for  the  pret  The  body  at  the  end  of  that  time 
attains  to  the  size  of  the  upper  joint  of  a  man's 
thumb.  On  the  tenth  day,  a  lump  should  be 
offered  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  hunger 
and  thirst  wMcn  the  pret  now  begins  to  feel. 
The  common  practice  in  Guierat  at  the  present 
time  is  to  make  the  lump-offering  ten  times  on 
the  tenth  day.  Srad'ha  must  be  performed  on 
the  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  or  thirteenth  day 
succeeding  the  decease,  and  afterwards  monthly 
on  the  day  of  the  month  on  which  the  death 
occurred,  and  yearly  on  its  anniversary.  Srad'ha 
must  be  performed  beside  a  reservoir  or  on  the 
banks  of  a  river.  The  sacrificer  shaves  his  face, 
and,  holding  in  his  hand  a  copper  cup  containing 
water,  with  sesamum  and  sacrificial  grass,  he 
repeats  the  name  of  his  progenitors,  both  paternal 
and  maternal,  sprinkling  water  as  be  repeats  each 
name.  The  heir  now  forms  an  image  of  the 
deceased  with  sacrificial  grass,  washes  it,  and 
strews  it  witii  flowers.  A  similar  representation 
of  a  Viswa  Deo  is  also  made  to  witness  the  per- 
formance of  t^e  rite.  The  saorificer  sprinkle! 
these,  muttering  a  charm  which  has  been  taught 
him  by  his  famuy  priest,  and  which  is  supposed  to 
call  the  Deo  and  the  soul  of  the  deceased  mto  the 
figures.  A  saligrami  stone  is  placed  beside  them 
to  represent  Yi^u,  and  the  three  are  worshipped 
with  the  usual  ceremonies.  Food  is  then  set 
before  the  grass  figoree  and  the  saligrami,  and 
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the  heir,  gprinkling  them  once  more,  repeats  the 
charm  which  is  supposed  to  dismiss  their  inhabit- 
ants. The  grass  is  thrown  before  a  cow  to  be 
eaten.  The  rites  performed,  the  relations  and 
neighbours  of  the  deceased  are  entertained,  and 
Brahmans  feasted  according  to  the  means  of  the 
sacrificer. — Kennedy  on  the  Origin  of  Languages^ 
p.  210 ;  Rasamala^  Hindoo  Annals^  ii.  p.  374. 

PINDAPATA  VELA  is  explained  to  signify 
the  hour  of  going  round  to  collect  the  Pinda, 
which  is  the  name  given  to  the  food  collected 
by  the  Sangata  or  Buddha  mendicant.  The 
word  means  a  Imnp  or  ball  of  any  yiands, 
usually  of  rice  or  meal.  It  is  at  the  seventh 
gharri,  which  will  be  one  hour  after  noon. — Hind, 
Th,  ii.  n.  38. 

PINDARA  or  Pindari,  who  ravaged  India  from 
the  middle  of  the  18th  to  the  earlier  part  of  the 
19  th  century,  were  of  every  origin,  but  the  term 
was  taken  from  the  Beder  race,  who  extend  from 
the  Kistna  southwards  into  the  Mysore  country, 
where  they  hold  lands.  A  small  body  of  them 
dwell  on  the  platform  of  Raman  Malay,  37  miles 
west  of  Bellary,  and  there  are  two  small  princi- 
palities of  the  Beder  race  at  Zorapore  and  Ghur- 
gunta,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Kistna.  It 
is  from  this  race,  the  Baidara  Wanlu  of  the  Teling, 
that  the  name  Pindara  comes. 

Pindara  are  mentioned  in  Indian  history  as  early 
as  the  commencement  of  the  18th  century ;  sevend 
bands  followed  the  Mahratta  armies  in  their  early 
wars  in  Hindustan.  Coleman  tells  us  that  they 
were  early  arranged  into  durrah  or  tribes,  com- 
manded by  sirdars  or  chiefs,  and  people  of  every 
country  and  of  every  religion  were  indiscriminately 
enrolled  in  this  heterogeneous  community,  a  horse 
and  sword  being  deemed  sufficient  qualifications 
for  admission.  A  common  interest  kept  them 
united.  Some  of  the  chiefs  acquired  wealth  and 
renown  in  the  Mahratta  wars ;  they  seized  upon 
lands,  which  they  were  afterwards  tacitly  per- 
mitted to  retain,  and  transmitted,  with  their 
estates,  the  services  of  their  adherents  to  their 
descendants.  The  Pindara  were  a  sort  of  roving 
cavalry,  coeval  with  the  earliest  invasions  of 
Hindustan  by  the  Mahrattas.  When  the  Brahman 
Peshwa  rulers  ceased  to  interfere  personally  in 
northern  politics,  and  that  part  of  the  Mahratta 
affairs  became  transferred*  to  Sindia  and  Holkar, 
the  Plndaras  ranged  into  two  parties,  the  Sindia 
Shahi  and  Holkar  Shahi.  The  horde  was  called 
a  Luhbur,  and  out  of  1000  about  400  might  be 
well  mounted.  Their  favourite  weapon  was  a 
spear  with  a  light  bamboo  shaft,  and  from  12  to 
18  feet  long.  They  had  no  baggage,  and  could 
therefore  move  witii  a  speed  which  no  regular 
troops  could  accomplish.  They  were  guilty  of 
every  outrage  that  barbarity  could  suggest  on 
the  villages  through  which  they  passed.  The 
Pindara  attached  themselves  as  a  distinct  class 
to  native  armies,  which  they  followed  without 
receiving  pay  or  being  actuated  by  patriotism; 
and  so  far  from  wishing  to  be  distinguished  for 
their  prowess  as  fighting  men,  they  never  sought 
even  for  plunder,  their  sole  occupation,  but  where 
it  could  be  obtained  without  danger. 

When  first  known  to  the  British,  they  were 
in  two  bodies,  the  Sindia  Shahi,  of  18,000  horse 
and  1300  foot,  with  16  guns,  and  the  Holkar 
Shahi,  of  3000  horse,  1500  foot,  and  18  guns. 
The  Sindia  Shahi  were  under  several  leaders,  of 
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whom  Ohetoo,  Earim  Khan,  and  Dost  Muhamnuid 
were  the  principal  They  moved  through  the 
country  at  their  pleasure,  and  levied  contributions 
at  will  upon  their  sovereign's  subjects  and  de- 
pendents, or  carried  their  bands  into  Rajputana, 
and  plundered  both  friends  and  foes.  They 
threatened  Mirzapore,  plundered  Masulipatam, 
;  Ganjam,  Guntur,  and  the  Northern  Circars. 
Central  India  was  disorganized,  the  princes  of 
l^jputana  were  helpless,  the  Maharaja  of  Udaipur 
was  bearded  in  his  capital  by  military  adven- 
turers, and  robbed  of  his  domains  by  his  own 
feudatory  chiefs  and  clansmen.  His  palace  on 
the  banks  of  the  lake  was  besieged,  and  his 
servants  bringing  up  water  were  plundered ;  and 
on  the  suppression  of  the  Pindara,  the  British 
Government,  in  1818,  allowed  him  Rs.  4000  a 
month  until  his  country  should  yield  some  revenue. 
Rajputana  had  then  become  wholly  disorganized. 
The  raja  of  Jodbpur  had  abandoned  the  reins 
of  government  to  the  hands  of  a  dissolute  prince, 
who  was  soon  after  assassinated.  The  raja  of 
Jeypore,  infatuated  by  a  Muhammadan  dancing 
girl,  preserved  only  a  portion  of  his  hereditary 

Cessions  by  the  sufferance  of  Amir  Khan.  The 
quis  of  Hastings,  then  Governor- General, 
took  the  field  against  them  in  1817,  with  the 
combined  forces  of  the  Bengal,  Madras,  and 
Bombay  armies,  which,  including  irregular  horse 
and  contingents,  amounted  to  116,464  men  and 
295  guns.  It  was  the  strongest  British  army 
which  had  been  seen  in  India.  One-half  operated 
from  the  north,  the  other  half  from  the  south. 
The  forces  of  the  native  powers  which  might  be 
brought  into  the  field  were  estimated  at  130,016 
horse,  87,316  infantry,  and  589  guns,  including 
the  Pindara. 

During  the  administration  of  Lord  Hastings, 
the  most  powerful  of  the  captains  were  Amir 
Khan,  Chetoo,  and  Karim  Khan.  Ajnir  Khan 
had  an  organized  army  of  many  regiments  and 
several  batteries  of  cannon.  In  1814  he  had 
30,000  horse  and  foot,  and  a  strong  force  of 
artillery,  whom  he  supported  by  exactions  on  the 
Rajput  states.  Karim,  in  1807  ?  paid  a  ransom  to 
Sindia  of  £100,000. 

Chetoo  during  1817  had  been  encamped  at  Ashta, 
on  the  Parbati  river,  some  40  miles  distant 
from  Bhopal ;  a  second  camp  of  Pindara  was 
under  Karim  Khan,  north  of  the  town  of  Ashta, 
near  Bairsa ;  and  a  third,  under  Wasil  Muhammad, 
near  Garspur,  35  miles  west  of  Saugor.  But 
between  Chetoo  and  Karim  Khan  the  enmity 
was  such  as  to  preclude  the  formation  of  any 
common  plan  of  action.  They  were  hemmed  in 
by  divisions  of  the  army  of  India  imder  Sir 
Dysen  Marshall,  Sir  John  Malcolm,  Sir  Thomas 
Hislop,  Colonel  Adams,  and  the  Marquis  of  Hast- 
ings, and  one  part  after  another  was  surprised 
and  broken  up.  Amir  Khan  disbanded  his  army 
on  condition  of  being  guaranteed  the  possession 
of  wiiat  is  now  the  principality  of  TonL  Karim 
Khan  was  granted  a  lagliir,  value  Rs.  1,60,000 
per  annum,  near  Gorakhpur,  on  the  Nepal  frontier. 
\Vasil  Muhammad  was  placed  at  Ghazipur,  on  the 
Ganges,  but,  disgusted  with  so  tame  a  life,  he 
poisoned  himself ;  and  Chetoo,  refusing  all  offers, 
about  February  1818  fled  to  the  forest,  and  was 
destroyed  by  a  tiger  in  the  jungle  near  Asirgarh. 
He  was  the  last  of  the  Pindara  diiefs  in  the  field. 

In  the  same  year  (1817),  and  ahnoet  in  the 
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saiAemonih  (NoTember),  as  tliat  in  wbich  the 
Pindaras  were  crushed,  the  three  great  Mahratta 
powers  at  Poona,  Nagpur,  and  Indore  rose 
separately  against  the  British.  The  Peshwa 
himself  surreDdered,  and  was  permitted  to  reside 
st  Bithur,  near  Gawnpur,  on  a  pension  of  eight 
lakhs  of  rupees.  The  districts  in  Central  India 
and  Malwa  were  left  in  a  disorganized  state :  the 
Mahratta  chiefs  had  parcelled  out  amongst  them- 
selves the  possessions  of  the  Rajput  cliiefs,  and 
the  smaller  states  were  all  subject  to  Sindia, 
Holkar,  or  the  Puar,  and  sometimes  to  all  three. 
Many  of  the  smaller  chiefs  had  been  driven  from 
their  possessions,  and  bad  sought  refuge  in  the 
jungles  and  mountains,  where  they  robbed  or 
levied  tankhah  or  black-mail  from  the  larger 
states.  These  predatory  chiefs  were  twenty-four 
in  number  at  Sir  J.  Malcolm's  time. 

The  capture  of  Atghar  on  the  8th  April  1819, 
v;a3  the  closing  operation  of  the  war  against  the 
Pindara  and  the  Mahrattas,  under  Appa  Sahib, 
Baji  Rao,  and  Holkar.  It  had  lasted  from  the 
5th  November  1817  to  the  13th  May  1819,  during 
which  the  British  forces  had  conducted  a  remark- 
able number  of  sieges,  and  forced  marches  by  night 
and  day.  More  than  thirty  hill  fortresses  had 
been  captured,  and  a  space  of  nearly  40  geograph- 
ical degrees,  which  for  half  a  century  had  been 
scenes  of  continued  anarchy,  was  freed  from  the 
most  destructive  of  military  insolence,  of  a  vast 
UQmber  of  well-armed,  reckless,  and  predatory 
hordes.  No  grand  battle  was  fought,  and  much 
was  effected  by  political  sagacity.  Holkar's 
Ijower  and  territories  were  reduced,  Appa  Sahib 
became  a  fugitive,  Baji  Rao  a  pensioner,  and 
Sindia's  power  reduced ;  while  treaties  were 
entered  into  between  the  E.  I.  Company  and  the 
rajas  of  Jodhpur,  Jeypore,  Jeysulmir,  Bikanir, 
Dangarpur,  Partabghur,  Banswara,  Sirohi,  Elrish- 
na^hur,  Kisauli,  Bundi,  and  Kotah.  134  European 
officers  and  3042  of  other  ranks  had  been  killed 
and  wounded. 

PINDARAKA,  a  watering-place  on  the  Gujerat 
coast,  about  20  miles  from  me  N.W.  comer  of 
the  Peninsula  of  India.  It  is  near  Dwaraka,  and 
was  resorted  to  by  Krishna.    It  is  still  venerated. 

PIND  DAD  AN  KHAN,  a  commercial  town  in 
the  Panjab,  with  a  population  of  15,740,  consisting 
of  7329  Hindus,  7984  Muhammadans,  404  Sikhs, 
and  23  others.  It  is  situated  in  lat  32""  34'  63'' 
K.,  and  long.  73^  5'  20"  E.,  and  is  one  mile  from  the 
north  bank  of  the  Jhelum  river,  and  five  miles  from 
the  foot  of  the  Salt  Range. — Imp.  Gaz. 

PINDING.  SiNOH.  A  gold  ornament  worn  by 
Malay  women  of  rank  as  a  fastening  for  the  waist- 
belt. 

PINDUR  and  Kuphinee,  two  rivers  in  the 
Kamaon  Himalaya,  remarkable  for  the  glaciers 
vhich  occur  in  them. 

PINE-APPLE,  Ananassa  sativa  or  Bromelia 

aaanaa. 

Nanai,  Nuinah-thi,  BVBM. 
Paaduig,  .  .  GXLKBSS. 
Rjii  appel,  .  DUT.,  Rus. 
Aanano,  ....  It. 
Na&M,  .  .  .  Malay. 
Koidftchika,    .    Malbal. 

This  is  the  fruit  of  a  plant  indigenous  to 
America  and  the  East  ana  West  Indies,  and 
Kared  in  hot-houses  in  Europe.  In  its  wild 
"^te  it  is  inferior  to  the  carefully  cultivated. 


Pina, .    .  of  Philippinks. 

Nay, SoAU. 

Separat,  ....  SiAic. 
Anasi,  ....  SiNOH. 
Anasia,    ....      Tam. 

....        XjEL. 


It  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  fruits  in  the  Tenas- 
serim  provinces.    Its  long  and  rigid  leaves,  thorny 
at  the  edges  and  point,  abound  in  fine  white  fibres, 
which  are  in  some  countries  woven  into  the 
finest  fabrics,  netted  or  twisted  into  lines  for 
fishing,  and  into  ropes  possessed  of  considerable 
stren^h.    These  are  said  not  to  be  injured  by 
constant  immersion  in  water,  a  property  which 
the  natives  increase  by  tanning  them.    The  plant 
is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  India  by  the 
Portuguese  in  the  year  1594.    Being  a  native  of 
the  moist  forests  of  South  America,  from  the 
level  of  the  sea  to  elevations  of  about  1800  feet, 
it  requires,  for  its  successful  culture  as  a  fruit,  a 
warm  and  moist  climate ;  but,  like  others  of  tue 
family,  the  species  are  capable  of  existing  in  a 
warm,  dry  air.    The  pine-apple  is  described  as 
growing  in  great  abundance  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  but  as  producing  only  a  small,  rather  dry 
fruit    But  M.  Perrotet  considered  it  a  distinct 
species,  and  named  it  Bromelia  pigna,  from  the 
Spanish  name  Pigna  or  Pina,  si^iifying  a  cone. 
There,  this  plant  is  valued  on  account  of  the  fine 
hair-like  fibres  which  are  separated  from  out  of 
the  leaves.    Of  these  fibres,  the  celebrated  pine- 
apple cloth  of  the  Philippines,  sometimes  called 
*  batiste    d^ananas,^    and  resembling   the    finest 
muslin-like  fabric,  is  woven.    This  is  embroidered 
by  the  nuns  of  the  convents  in  Manilla.    The  leaver, 
recently  gathered,  are  htid  upon  a  board,  and  the 
epidermis  is  removed  with  a  broad  knife.    Upon 
its  removal  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf, 
the  long  and  beautiful  fibres  are  seen  lying  upon 
the  lower  and  denser  epidermis,  running  in  a 
longitudinal  direction  ;  the  fasciculi  of  fibres  are 
then  readily  detached   by  the  hand,  on  being 
raised  with  the  broad  knife.     Spinners  in  England 
did  not  consider  it  could  be  substituted  for  flax 
in  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics.    A  patent 
was,  however,  taken  out  by  Mr.  Zincke,  for  the 
manufacture  of  thread  from  this  fibre,  because, 
when  bleached,  it  could  be  spun  in  the  same  way 
as  flax.    The  process  of  bleaching,  bv  destroying 
the  adhesion  between  the  bundles  of  fibres,  renders 
it  much  finer,  and  hence  enables  it  to  be  extended 
between  the  rolls  in  the  process  of  spinning. 
The  first  step  is  to  remove  the  fleshy  or  suc- 
culent eide  of  the  leaf.    A  Chinese,  astride  on  a 
narrow  stool,  extends  on  it,  in  front  of  him,  a 
pine-apple  leaf,  one  end  of  which  is  kept  firm, 
then,  with  a  kind  of  two-handled  plane  made 
of  bamboo,  he  removes  the   succulent  matter. 
Another  man  receives   the  leaves  as  they  are 
planed,  and    with  his   thumb-nail  loosens   and 
gathers  the  fibres  about  the  middle  of  the  leaf, 
which  enables  him  by  one  effort  to  detach  the 
whole  of  them  from  the  outer  skin.    The  fibres 
are  next  steeped  in  water  for  some  time,  after 
which  they  are  washed,  in  order  to  free  them 
from  the  matter  that  still  adheres  and  binds  them 
together.    Thev  are  now   laid  out  to  dry  and 
bleach  on   rude  frames  of  split  bamboo.    The 
process  of  steeping,  washing,  and  exposing  to  the 
sun  is  repeated  for  some  davs  until  the  fibres  are 
considered  to  be  properly  bleached.    Almost  all 
the  islands  near  Singapore  are  more  or  less  planted 
with  pine-apples.    The  leaves  that  are  annually 
suffered  to  putrefy  on  the  ground  would  supply 
fibre  for  a  large  manufactory  of  valuable  pina- 
cloth.    The  pine-apple  planters  are  not  Malays, 
but  Bugis,  most  ol  whom  have  families.— Jb»n 
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Ind,  Arehip.  u.  No.  viii.  1848,  p.  528 ;  M^CkUand;  ;  melted  in  a  ooTered  reaael  oyer  a  very  slow  fire, 


Moion;  Royle'i  Fib.  PL  p.  837  ;  Joum.  ofAgric, 
Soe.  of  India,  viii.  p.  182.     See  Pina-Gloth. 

Pli^LLIA  TUBERIFERA.  Midsummer  root. 
Sang-pwan-hia,  .    .  Chin.  |  Faa-pwan-hia,    .    .  Chif. 

In  China,  the  tubers  of  two  or  three  aroid 
plants  are  gathered  in  the  middle  of  summer, 
and  used  roedicinallj.  Of  these,  Pinellia  tuber- 
ifera,  Arisoema  tematnm,  Arum  macromm,  and 
others  are  soaked  and  dried  frequently,  until  the 
poison  is  exhausted,  and  then  cut  into  slices  or 
made  into  a  powder.  In  Hankow,  thej  are  met 
with  in  the  form  of  white  or  yellowish-white 
n)herical  balls,  the  iuterior  is  beautifully  white, 
dense,  and  amylaceous  when  fresh ;  they  are  emetic 
and  diaphoretia  When  dried  or  in  powder,  they 
are  giren  in  fever,  rheumatism,  apoplexy,  and 
renal  diseases. — Smithes  Mat  Med  p.  149. 

PINE  MARTEN,  Martes  abietum,  does  not 
apparently,  affect  the  Western  Himalaya,  but  its 
skins  are  brought  to  India  from  Afghanistan. 

PINEY  TREE,  Vateria  Indica,  X.,  the  El«o- 
carpus  copallif ems,  Retz^  is  a  lofty  tree  of  Malabar, 
which  produces  the  piney  varnish,  the  piney  re^in 
or  white  dammer,  Indian  copal  or  gum  anime,  and 
the  piney  tallow  or  Dupada  oil,  and  the  timber 
is  an  excellent  building  wood.  The  tree  grows 
plentifully  in  the  forests  of  the  western  coast; 
it  grows  from  cutting)*,  and  is  found  planted  by 
the  roadside  in  Malabar.      The  resin  resembles 


and  the  whole  of  it  reduced  to  a  fluid  before  the 
addition  of  the  oil,  which  must,  to  ensure  an 
equal  mixture,  be  nearly  boiling  hot  This  vamiah 
is  used  for  carriages  and  other  fine  furniture  re- 
quiring to  have  their  paint  well  protected,  or  to 
which  it  is  desirable  to  impart  a  fine  gloss.  A 
spirit  varnish  is  prepared  by  reducing  to  powder 
about  six  parts  of  piney  and  one  of  camphor, 
and  then  adding  hot  alcohol  sufficient  to  dissolve 
the  mixed  powder.  Alcohol  does  not  dissolve  piney 
without  the  aid  of  the  camphor,  but  once  dissolved 
will  retain  it  in  solution.  The  varnish  thus  pre- 
pared is  employed  for  varnishing  pictures,  etc., 
but  before  being  used  requires  to  be  gently  heated 
to  evaporate  the  camphor,  which  otherwise  will 
produce,  by  its  after-evaporation,  a  Toughness  and 
inequality  on  the  surface  of  the  picture,  and  spoil 
its  appearance. 

Piney  tellow  or  Dapada  oil,  Piney  yenne,  Tam., 
Dupada  nuna,  Tel.,  remains  perfectly  solid,  even 
in  hot  climates.  It  is  prepared  by  cleaning  the 
seeds,  then  roasting  and  grinding  them  into  a 
mass.  To  five  seers  of  seed  add  1 2  seers  of  water, 
and  boil  until  the  oil  rises  to  the  surface.  Remove 
the  oil,  stir  the  contents  of  the  vessel,  and  allow  it 
to  stand  until  the  following  day,  when  more  oil 
will  be  observed  on  the  surface,  which  may  be  col- 
lected, and  the  process  repeated.  The  oil  is  prin- 
cipally used  for  lamps,  but  is  very  suitable  for 


oopal,  and  the  finer  specimens  are  as  transparent    soaps  and  candle-making. 

as  amber,  and  nearly  colourless.  It  is  procured  i  On  the  Malabar  coast,  the  resin,  under  the 
by  cutting  a  noteh  in  the  tree,  sloping  inwards  '  name  of  piney  dammer,  is  made  into  candles, 
and  downwards.  This  is  soon  filled  with  the  ,  which  diffuse  in  bumioff  an  agreeable  fragrance, 
juice,  which  in  a  short  time  hardens  by  exposure  |  give  a  dear,  bright  light  with  little  smoke,  and 
to  the  air.     When  used  as  a  varnish,  the  usual    consume  the  wick  so  as  not  to  require  snuffing. 


practice  is  to  apply  the  balsam  before  it  has  be- 
come hard. 

Dr.  Buchanan,  in  his  Journey  through  Mysore, 
Ganara,  and  Malabar  (ii.  p.  476),  says  men  of  the 
Panchala  tribe  paint  and  varnish  by  the  following 
process : — They  take  buttermilk  and  boil  it  with 
a  small  quantity  of  quicklime  until  strings  form  in 
the  decoction  and  separate  from  the  watery  parte, 
Irhich  they  decant.  The  stringy  matter  is  then 
mixed  with  the  paint,  which  has  been  well 
powdered;  with  these  the  woodwork  is  first 
painted,  it  is  then  allowed  to  dry  for  one  day, 
and  afterwards  receives  a  coat  of  pumdam,  which 
is  the  fresh  juice  of  a  tree  called  Piney  marum. 
The  pumdam  must  be  used  while  it  is  fresh,  nnd 
will  not  keep  for  more  than  two  or  three  days 
after  the  first  coat  of  paint  is  given,  and  that  is 
followed  by  another  of  varnish.  In  the  same 
numner  leather  may  be  painted  and  varnished. 
Hie  varnish  effectually  resists  the  action  of  water, 
but  when  that  is  not  procurable,  the  resin,  melted 
by  a  slow  heat,  and  mixed  with  boiling  linseed 
oil,  forms  a  varnish  which  answers  eqinlly  well 
for  most  purposes.  The  following  formula  for 
its  preparation  may  prove  useful:— Into  a  new 
and  p^ecUy  clean  earthen  vessel  (a  chatty)  put 
one  part  of  the  piney  dammer  in  coarse  powder, 
cover  closely,  and  apply  a  veiy  gentle  heat  until 
the  whole  is  melted;  then  add  about  two  parts 
of  linseed  oil,  nearly  boiling  hot,  and  mix  well 
with  a  wooden  spatula.  Should  the  varnish  prove 
too  thi<^,  it  can  at  any  time  be  reduced  by  the 
addition  of  more  oil,  or,  if  required,  may  be  made 
thioker  in  the  fint  instance«  It  is  essential  to 
iM  maoal  of  the  proo6«  that  the  piney  be 


Some  of  these  candles  that  were  sent  to  Great 
Britein  were  highly  prized,  and  sold  for  very  high 
prices.  Their  importetion  was  stopped  by  the 
high  duties  that  were  levied  on  them. — M.  E,  «/. 
R, ;  O'Sk.  p.  755 ;  Wight ;  Buchanan's  Journey, 
PINGADO  and  Bambwai,  timbers  of  Burma, 

Sossess  the  same  property  as  anan  in  resisting 
ecay,  but  are  less  abundant,  denser  in  grain, 
abound  in  knots,  and  are  smaller  in  size  than  that 
timber ;  they  are,  however,  prized  by  the  Burmese 
for  their  useful  properties,  and  are  with  thengan 
generally  used  in  the  whole  tree  as  poets  for 
monasteries,  houses,  ete.  In  the  construction 
of  wharfs  and  embankments  on  the  river  face, 
both  anan  and  pingado  would  be  found  valu- 
able for  posto,  and  if  proper  care  be  observed 
in  the  selection  of  the  timber  and  in  freeing  it 
from  all  the  sap  portions  of  the  tree,  it  would 
doubtless  prove  as  lasting  as  brickwork. 

PING  ALA,  a  great  authority  on  the  Ghliandas 
or  prosody  of  the  Vedas.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
writlen  about  two  centuries  B.G. — Dowton, 

PINGO,  Singh.,  the  cowri  or  cavadi  of  the 
Peninsula,  is  an  elastic  stick  loaded  at  both  ends, 
poised  on  the  shonlder,  used  in  Ceylon  for  cairy- 
ing  burdens. — Simmonds. 

rINI,  in  the  Society  Islands,  coarse  matting 
made  of  rushes. 

PINJAN.  Hind.  A  large  bow,  used  in  card- 
ing and  cleaning  cotton. 

PINJARA  Hind.  A  cotton-cleaner.  He 
uses  in  his  trade  the  following  apparatus : — ^Tatti, 
2  annas ;  dastah,  8  ;  kunar,  40 ;  goolel,  \  anna ; 
tanttoo,  1  — total,  Rs.  8.8.9.  A  Pinjara  oaa 
clean  73  Ibe.  of  cotton  in  a  day,  and  earn  aboal 
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ciglit  aonas  dafly.  Cotton,  after  being  Muuratdd 
from  tbe  seed,  is  beftten  to  open  out  the  flbre  and 
fit  it  for  spinning. 

The  Rahat  of  Dharwar  is  the  cotton  spinning- 
wheel. 

The  Taownl  is  the  rack  on  which  the  thread 
is  woond  to  form  into  hanks  for  sale. 

The  Foot-roUer  of  Dharwar,  for  cleaning  cotton ^ 
k  worked  with  two  feet  on  a  stone  by  a  woman 
sitting,  or  rather  balancing  herself  on  a  low  stool. 
The  seeds  are  rolled  out  in  front,  and  the  cotton 
drawn  away  as  fast  as  it  is  freed  from  the  seed, 
and  piled  up  behind  under  the  stool. 

The  Ratee  or  roller  of  Dharwar  is  sometimes 
used  for  separating  the  seed  from  the  cotton. 

PINJRAPOL.      Hind.    In  India,  an  hospital 
for  sick  aniTnals.     The  account  given  by  Pietro 
de  la  Valle,  who  visited  India  1614-1623,  shows 
how  very  ancient  this  asylum  is.     ^  The  same  day 
of  our  arrival,'  says  he,  *  after  we  had  dined  and 
rested  a  while,  we  caused  ourselves  to  be  con- 
ducted to  see  a  famous  hospital  of  birds  of  all 
Borts.    llie  next  morning  we  saw  another  hospital 
of  goats,  kids,  sheep,  and  wethers,  either  sick 
or  lame.*    The  Jains  are  tbe  great  protectors  of 
animal  life.     They,  together  with  the  Buddhists, 
are  pre-eminently  tender  on  this  point,  not  only 
on  the  score  of  humanity,  but  from  their  belief  in 
the  doctrine  of   metempsychosis,  which  teaches 
them  to  regard  the  brutes  as  of  their  own  kin, 
the  tenements  not  improbably  of  the  souls  of  their 
ancestors.    The  celebrated  king  Asoka  flourished 
about  250  years  B.a     His  capital  was  Palibothra, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Sone  and  Ganges.     The 
inscriptions  on  the  palaces  of  Dehli  and  Allahabad, 
on  the  rocks  in  Af^ianistan  and  Girnar  in  Gutch, 
refer  to  the  events  of  his  reign.    On  one  of  these 
tablets,  Asoka  proclaims  that  though  until  then 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  animals  had  been  killed 
daily  for  the  royal  kitchen,  from  thenceforth  the 
practice  should  be  diacontinued,  as  he  had  become 
religious.      On  another,  it   is  proclaimed  that 
throDgbout  his  dominions,  trees  for  the  shade 
and  shelter  of  men  and  animals,  and  wholesome 
and  nutritious  vegetables  for  their  consumption, 
shall  be  cultivated.     It  is  considered  prooable 
that  the  Jains  and  Buddhists  set  their  faces  against 
animal  suffering,  as  a  contrast  to  the  cruelties  at 
the  time  practised  by  the  Brahmans,  and  that 
they  to  some  extent  succeeded  in  shaming  them 
down.    It  appears  from  the  Ramayana  that  the 
Brahmans  of  those  days  made  offerings  not  only 
of  flowers  and  plants,  but  of  slaughtered  horses, 
bogs,  and  sheep;  the  sacred  cow  herself  being 
occasionally  offered  on  the  altar.    At  their  feasts 
hoth  butcher  meat  and  intoxicating  liquors  were 
freely  indulged  in.    The  Brahman  hermit,  Bharad- 
^^}^  g^^o  a  magnificent  entertainment  at  Allah- 
abad to  Charat  and  his  army,  where  venison,  the 
flesh  of  the  wild  boar,  mutton,  peacocks,  and 
partridges,  witii  abundance  of  strong  drink,  fur- 
niehed  forth  the  repast.    Menu  considers  the  feast 
in  honour  of  a  dead  relation  incomplete  unless 
where  animal  food  is  present     We   have   no 
avthofitative  information  as  to  when  the  present 
I*^>tective  System  crept  in ;  that  it  k  not  counten- 
anced by  the  eacred  booki  of  the  Hindus  or  the 
f^ntoiss  of  antiquity,  and  is  a  matter  comparat- 
i^eW  of  yesterday,  is  apparent    We  are  still  more 
n  tba  dark  ai  to  the  introduction  of  hospitals  for 
*^  snd  diseased  aaimaUk    Of  one  of  these  at 


Sufat^  Ovingion  gives  an  account  aa  he  saw  it  in 
1689,  Hamilton  describes  it  as  he  saw  it  in  1772  9 
Heber  speaks  of  that  at  Broach  in  1824t  Tbero 
is  nothing  that  can  be  adduced  in  their  support 
either  from  the  sacred  works  of  the  Hindus,  the 
Asoka  inscriptions,  or  the  institutes  of  Menu, 
more  than  may  be  inferred  from  the  proverbs  of 
Solomon  that '  the  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his 
own  beast'  The  homage  to  brute  animals,  origin- 
ally confined  to  the  Jains  and  Buddhists,  and  not 
even  making  its  appearance  amongst  them  until 
a  comparatively  recent  period  of  their  history, 
slowly  extended  itself  amongst  the  Brahmans, 
and  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century  h«ti 
ii^ected  the  Parsees.  This  comparatively  enter- 
prising and  enlightened  race,  so  far  from  being 
exempt  from  the  degrading  superstitions  of  the 
Hindus,  as  has  been  asserted,  seem  to  have  picked 
up  some  rags  from  the  superstition  of  every  sect 
and  denomination  with  which  they  have  come  iu 
contact,  and  patched  it  on  to  their  own  comparat- 
ively simple  creed.  The  superstition  of  the 
Banians,  like  themselves  a  great  trading  com^ 
munity,  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  attractive 
to  them,  and  the  pinjrapol  being  their  pet 
institution,  speedily  secured  the  sympathies  of 
the  Zoroastrians. 

The  Bombay  pinjrapol  owed  its  origin  as  much 
to  the  Parsee  respect  for  dogs  as  to  the  supersti- 
tions of  the  Jain&  In  1813,  the  dogs  running 
wild  and  masterless  in  the  street  had  become  Bf> 
intolerable  a  nuisance,  that  an  order  was  issued 
for  killing  them,  and  the  result  of  this  was  a 
succession  of  street  rows  and  disturbances  betwixt 
the  dog-destroyers  and  dog-reverencers,  which 
led  the  latter  to  offer  a  sum  of  money  for  each 
mangy  cur  that  was  released  from  durance  and 
made  over  to  them.  Some  80,000  or  40,000  of 
these  canine  quadrupeds  were  in  this  way  annually 
packed  off,  the  bulk  of  them  were  sent  to  an 
island  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tapti  to  starve  or 
to  worry  or  infect  each  other.  So  cruel  are  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  and  superstitious. 
Great  expense  was  incurred  on  this  account,  and 
as  the  funds  began  to  diminish  from  failing  zeal, 
Motidiund  Amerchund,  a  great  Jain  merchant, 
and  partner  of  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jejeeboy,  exerted 
himself  and  obtained  an  agreement  on  the  18th 
October  1834  from  Shree  Gosainjee  Maharaja^ 
and  setts  of  the  Hindus,  Parsees,  and  others,  oy 
which  they  bound  themselves  to  raise  taxes  on 
opium,  cotton,  sugar,  bills  of  exchange,  and 
pearls, '  that  the  lives  of  a  great  many  animals  may 
be  saved,  which  is  an  act  of  great  charity.'  The 
Srawaks  or  Jains  agreed  to  raise  a  fund  amongst 
themselves  for  the  required  ground  and  building^ 
the  rates  were  collected  and  sent  yearly  to  the 
managers  appointed,  namely,  Bomanjee  Hormus" 
jee  Wadiajee,  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jejeeboy,  Motichund 
Amerchund,  Vukutchund  Khooahalchund.  The 
agreement,  signed  by  about  450  merchants,  eon- 
tains  a  clause  stating  that  any  excess  of  the  funds 
may  be  applied  to  such  charitable  objects  as  may 
be  approved  of  by  the  trustees.  At  one  time 
there  were  about  seven  lakhs  of  rupees  (£70,000). 
Whilst  tbe  Bombay  pinjrapol  was  under  the  vigil" 
ant  superintendence  of  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jejeeboy,  the 
funds  poured  amply  in,  and  the  institution  was 
most  oarefuUy  conducted.  Since  1861  the  place 
has  become  a  sink  of  animal  and  moral  oorruption. 
When  seen  by  the  fidilor  in  18Mt  it  was  filled 
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with  wretched  sick  animals,  and  the  place  was 
iaexpressibly  filthy.  It  fearfully  fails  to  fulfil  any 
one  of  the  ends  it  professes  to  aspire  after.  To  the 
horse,  the  ox,  the  goat,  the  sheep,  and  the  dog, 
more  especially  the  first  and  the  last,  fresh  air  and 
exercise  are  indispensable,  not  only  to  health  and 
enjoyment,  but  to  existence.  As  to  the  horse,  he  is 
a  hunter  of  the  hills ;  to  him  confinement  is  a  curse, 
and  followed  by  the  worst  of  ills.  This  noble  beast 
— who  probably  has  never  once  within  his  life  been 
tied  up  for  forty-eight  hours  on  end,  whose  master, 
daily  even  and  mom,  when  there  was  no  work  for 
him  to  do,  saw  that  he  had  air  and  exercise — from 
the  day  that  he  enters  the  pinjrapol  to  that  when 
his  dead  carcase  is  dragged  out  of  it,  is  pinned 
down  to  one  spot.  The  sheep  and  goats  fare  bat 
little  better;  the  dogs  are  infinitely  worse  off 
than  the  horses.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
animals  which  have  been  sent  there  by  mistake 
are  recovered  by  their  owners ;  a  single  hour  in 
the  kennels  sends  them  back  covered  with  vermin, 
and  infected  with  the  most  loathsome  diseases. 
Lions,  tigers,  panthers,  and  other  carnivora  are 
occasionally  kept  in  the  pinjrapo) ;  it  is  forgotten 
that  for  every  day  that  one  of  these  is  kept  alive, 
one  sheep  or  goat  must  die  to  feed  it. — Bombay 
Standard^  1858;  Bombay  Times. 

PIN-LAY-JALLAT.  Bursl  A  tree  of  maxi- 
mum girth  2}  to  3  cubits,  and  maximum  length 
15  feet,  in  the  Tenasserim  provinces.  When 
seasoned,  'it  floats  in  water.  Its  wood  is  strongly 
recommended  for  fuses;  it  is  free  from  oil  and 
acid,  and  light,  yet  strong;  it  is  much  used  for 
rockets  of  enormous  dimensions  and  for  wooden 
guns,  and  is  used  for  the  burning  of  the  dead 
Phoungyes,  and  on  other  occasions. — Capt.  Dance, 


'  Peregrinatioiis,*  which  were  published  in  1614, 
and  translated  and  published  in  1653  by  H.  O. 
Gent.  These  afford  a  fearful  picture  of  the  in- 
human depravity  and  bloodthirstiness  of  the 
Portuguese  adventurers  of  his  time.  Faria-y- 
Sousa,  author  of  *  The  Portuguese  Asia,'  regards 
Pinto  as  a  truthful  writer;  but  Pinto  has  been 
treated  as  an  infamous  liar,  simply  on  account  of 
the  incredible  atrocities  which  he  describes  with- 
out any  reticence  or  apparent  consciousness  of  their 
guilt.  He  was  the  first  European  who  visited 
Japan.  He  landed  at  Gape  Bungo  towards  the 
end  of  1542,  in  kt.  33°  32'  N.,  and  long.  132°  2' 
E.  He  was  either  shipwrecked  there  or  landed 
intentionally.  He  returned  to  Europe  1558,  and 
died  1581. 

PINUS,  a  genus  of  trees  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Pinacesa  of  Lindley,  the  Goniferse 
of  Jussieu,  the  fir  tribe  of  plants.  Gone- bearing 
pines  with  long  leaves,  like  the  common  Scotch 
fir,  are  fomid  as  far  south  as  the  equator,  in 
Arakan,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Sumatra,  Borneo, 
Japan,  and  S.  Ghina,  also  in  Arabia,  in  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand.  It  is  a  very  remarkable 
fact  that  no  gymnospermons  tree  inhabits  the 
Peninsula  of  India,  not  even  the  genus  Podo- 
carpus,  which  includes  most  of  the  tropical  gym- 
nosperms,  and  is  technically  coniferous,  ana  has 
glandular  woodv  fibre,  though,  like  the  yew,  it 
bears  berries.  The  absence  of  oaks  and  of  the 
above  genera  (Podocarpus  and  Pin  us)  is  one  of 
the  most  characteristic  differences  between  the 
botany  of  the  east  and  west  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.  The  pine  tree  genus  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  timber  trees,  many  of  which  are  of  great 
beauty,  and  of  much  value  on  account  of  their 


PINNA,  a  genus  of  molluscs.  The  byssus  of  a  timber.  Many  of  them  are  growing  along  with 
Mediterranean  species  is  long  enough  to  be  woven  '  fir  trees  (Abies),  yew  trees,  and  the  larch  (Larix), 
into  a  fabric  Men's  cloves,  from  its  byssus,  in  |  in  the  Northern  Himalaya,  in  Ghina  and  Japan, 
1820  cost  13  carlini  the  pair;  women's  gloves,    and  one  or  two  in  Burma,  one?  in  Gochin-Ghina, 


18  carlini;  stockings,  6  ducats;  waistcoats,  30 
ducats;  and  coat,  100  ducats. — Jameson^  p.  191, 
i.  1820. 

PINNAGE,  a  boat  of  the  Ganges,  rigged  like 
a  brigantine,  and  used  for  family  pleasure-trips 
or  short  journeys,  rather  than  for  any  lengthy 
travel;  generally  from  12  to  20  tons  bui^en, 
and  from  40  to  50  feet  in  length,  with  a  crew  of 
12  or  15  men. 

PINNOTHERIDiE,  a  family  of  the  Brachy- 
urous  Crustacea  called  Pinnotherans  by  Milne- 
Edwards,  known  by  the  common  name  of  pea- 
crabs  ;  of  these  the  genus  Elamena,  M.-Edwards^ 
is  founded  on  Hymenosoma  mathsBi,  figured  by 
M.  Ruppell  in  his-  work  on  the  Grustacea  of  the 
Red  Sea.  Milne-Edwards  thinks  that  it  seems 
to  establish  the  passage  between  the  Hymenoso- 
mata,  the  Oxystomes,  and  the  Oxyrhyuchi.  Ela- 
mena ntatbeei  (Ruppell,  Krabben,  pi.  v.  f.  1)  is 
found  in  the  island  of  Mauritius  and  the  Red  Sea. 
— Eng.  Cyc, 

PINS. 

Epinglos,  ....  Fb. 
Bteeknadeln,  .  .  Gib. 
Tuikxd,  .  ,  .  .  GuJ. 
Alfin,  ....  Hind. 
Bpilla,  .....       It. 

These  are  imported  into  India  from  Europe. 

PINTO.  Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto,  a  Portuguese 
leader  in  the  Eastern  Seaa  from  1537  to  1558. 
He  wrote,  a  history  of  his  career,  under  the  title 


Piniti,  .    . 
Qondu  vusi, 
Qundu  audi, 


Malay. 
,  Tam. 

.     TXL. 


Toplo, TUBK. 


and  one  in  Arabia.  Other  eastern  conifem  are 
species  of  araucaria,  biota,  callitris,  cedrus,  Gun- 
mnghamia,  cupressus,  cryptomeria,  dacrydium, 
dammara,  juniperus,  larix,  podocarpus,  taxodiunif 
taxus,  and  thuja.  The  pine  forests  of  the  hiUs  yield 
tar,  resin,  and  might  yield  turpentine,  except  that, 
by  the  native  process  of  preparation,  this  meet 
valuable  product  of  the  crude  resin  is  allowed 
to  evaporate.  The  pines  of  New  Zealand  are  the 
Dammara  Australia,  Dacrydium  cupressinum, 
Podocarpus  totara,  P.  dacrydioides,  P.  spicata,  P. 
ferrugLuea,  and  Phyllocladus  trichomanoides.  The 
San  or  Sha-mun  pine  tree  of  the  Ghinese  is  the 
Gunninghanjia  Sinensis,  a  tree  of  Japan  and  of 
the  South,  Gentral,  and  W,  Provinces  of  Ghina, 
at  a  distance  from  the  sea-coast  All  parts  of  the 
tree  are  used  medicinally,  as  stimulant,  tooic, 
and  sedative  remedies ;  it  yields  a  good  timber, 
used  for  coffins,  flooring,  furniture,  house-frames, 
and  for  piles,  but  these  latter  must  not  be  alter- 
nately exposed  to  the  air  and  water.  Several  of 
the  Indian  coniferee  have  been  variously  arranged 
by  different  botanists,  under  the  genera  Abies, 
Gedrus,  and  Pinus,  but  the  following  are  usually 
recognised  as  belonging  to  the  last-named  flenus : — 

Pinus  alcooquina,  Parlatore^  grows  in  Japan,  at 
6000  to  7000  feet.— Fo»  Mueller. 

Pinus  densiflora,  Sieib,  and  Zucc,^  a  tree  of 
Japan,  along  with  P.  Massoniana. 

rinns  excelsa,  WaU.^  the  P.  pence  of  Maoe- 
donia.    Its  eastern  synonyms 
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Km],    .     .  Bias,  Sotlej.  Biar,     ....  Jhsluk. 

Lim-Blim,  •    .    .      Bhot.  Kaiar,  Yero,  Yari,  Kash. 

ToDgichi,  .    .    .      Bhut.  Tser, „ 

Chir ;  Kachir,    .  CH£NAB.  Raisalla,    .     .     .     Khab. 

Darehir, ,  Sam;  PaUain,    .        PiTi. 

Kemi, ,,  Chil, Ravi. 

Shim;  Som-ihing,  .     „ 

It  is  a  large  tree  of  Narambetty,  Nepal,  Simla, 
fibntan,  Sirmur,  Garhwal,  and  Kaghan ;  scarce  at 
Mimee.  Found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between 
Eainpor  and  Sungnam,  at  an  elevation  of  7000  to 
11,0U0  feet;  at  places  rises  to  12,000  feet.  It 
grows  in  W.  Nepal,  not  in  E.  Nepal,  and  Sikkim, 
bat  is  common  m  Bhutan.  It  is  found  with  the 
deodar  at  Narambetty,  Theog.  Resembles  the 
Weymouth  pine,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  droop- 
iug  branches.  Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart  says  it  has  re- 
cently been  identified  with  P.  pence,  which  grows 
ooly  in  a  confined  locality  in  Macedonia  at  from 
2400  to  5800  feet.  It  is  common  in  many  parts 
of  the  Panjab  Himalaya,  generally  growing  in 
mixed  forests,  from  5000  to  perhaps  11,000  feet ; 
the  18,000  feet  given  as  a  maximum  by  Aitchison 
is  probably  a  mistake.  It  also  grows  sparingly  in 
W.  Tibet,  at  8000  to  10,000  feet ;  Trans-Indus. 
Griffith  found  it  in  Kafiristan,  and  Bellew  near 
the  Safed  Koh,  at  9000  to  10,000  feet  Trees  of 
8  and  9  feet  girth  are  not  unfrequent,  but  it 
rarely  reaches  100  feet  in  height,  although  trees 
of  150  feet  occur  at  times.  It  furnishes  the  best 
wood  for  most  purposes  of  all  the  Himalaya  coni- 
fers next  to  deodar,  and  where  the  latter  is  scarce 
or  dear,  this  is  used  for  all  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  construction.  In  Kullu,  as  shingles,  it  is  said  to 
last  7  or  8,  and  inside  15  years ;  and  at  Murree, 
where  it  is  the  best  wood  procurable  for  shingles 
and  ordinary  purposes,  the  supply  in  a.d.  1860 
was  rapidly  getting  exhausted.  The  wood  is  so 
resiuous  as  to  be  used  for  flambeaux  and  candles. 

Pinus  firma,  Antoine,  of  N.  Japan. 

Pinus  Fortune!,  Parlatore,  of  China. 

Pinus  Gerardiana,  Wall,  Neoseapine,  edible  pine. 

Chil^ak, .    .    .  Afghan.  Neoca, Hind. 

Cfain,Prita,.    .  Chbnab.  Bi,  .    .    .    .    Kanawab. 

Mizri,  Galboja,  .        „  Miri,  GalgojU,  .     .  Panj. 

Gimobiir,      .    .     .  Hind.  Julgoaah, .    .    .  Pushtu. 

Ebee,  Newr,     .     .      „  Kashti,     ....  Ravi. 

A  moderate-sized  tree,  confined  to  the  northern 

and  drier  face  of  the  Himalaya,  beyond  the  range 

of  periodical  rains  far  among  the  hills,  and  its 

presence  is  indicative  of  a  dry  dimate.    It  grows 

m  one  or  two  small  clusters  on  a  ridge  with  a 

northern  exposure,  near  WaJassa,  but  does  not 

generally  ripen  its  fruits.    It  is  first  seen  on  the 

Mtm  ri<4;e,  and  above  Ghini  becomes  a  principal 

tree  of  the  forest,  produces  a  very  large  cone, 

containing,  like  the  stone-pine  of  Eiurope,  eatable 

nuts,  of  an  elongated  oblong  form,  whidi,  when 

lossted  like  chesnuts,  are  agreeable  to  the  taste, 

though  with  a  little  flavour  of  turpentine,    llie 

weds,  of  which  there  are  more  than  a  hundred  in 

&  cone,  are  collected  and  stored  for  winter  use, 

1><^  a  regular  article  of   food  in  Tibet  and 

Afg^binistan.    They  ripen  about  October,  and  are 

extracted  from  the  opened   cones  by  beating. 

"^ey  are  largely  consumed  by  the  inhabitants, 

which  has  probably  caused  the  wood  of  the  tree 

to  he  less  used  Uum  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

^y  are  oily  and  difficult  of  digestion,  are  stimu- 

"fflt,  and  an  oil  extracted  from  them  is  said  to  be 

applied  externally  in  diseases  of  the  head.    This 


tree  has  been  repeatedly  tried  in  the  rainy  dis- 
tricts  of  the  Himalaya,  but  will  not  succeed,  a 
dry  climate  being  essential  to  it.  It  is  common 
in  a  part  of  the  Upper  Sutlej  basin,  at  one 
spot  on  the  Ravi,  on  a  short  portion  of  the 
Upper  Chenab  and  its  tributary  the  Mini,  also 
growing  near  Astor  and  Gilghit,  not  far  from  the 
Indus,  and  is  found  near  the  Safed  Koh  (Bellew), 
and  in  Kafiristan,  etc.,  north  of  the  Kabul 
(Griffith)  Its  range  in  the  Panjab  Himalaya 
may  be  put  at  from  5800  to  80C0  feet  Dr. 
Stewart  believes  there  is  some  mistake  in  Gleg- 
horn's  10,500  feet  on  the  Sutlej.  It  does  not,  as 
a  rule,  exceed  6  or  7  feet  in  girth,  although  he 
had  seen  it  up  to  12  feet,  and  its  height  does  not 
generally  range  over  50  or  60  feet.  It  is  a  short- 
trunked  tree,  and  the  boughs  and  often  the  stem  are 
much  curved.  The  timber  is  but  little  used  for 
construction,  but  Dr.  Stewart  had  seen  it  used  for 
the  sticks  on  which  the  passenger  by  the  swing- 
bridge  sits,  and  on  which  his  life  depends.  It  is 
very  resinous,  and  is  generally  reckoned  the  best 
of  all  for  torches  and  fuel,  but  on  account  of  the 
value  of  its  fruit  is  not  often  taken  for  these  pur- 
poses. Major  Longden  says  that  the  Kanawaris 
do  not  use  its  resin  as  it  gets  too  hard,  but  he  ex- 
tracted excellent  tar  from  the  wood  by  destructive 
distillation.  On  the  Sutlej,  a  rude  basket  is  formed 
from  a  piece  of  the  bark  having  its  comers  fastened 
together  by  wooden  pins. 

Pinus  Griffithii,  Parlatore,  is  the  Larix 
Griffithii  of  the  N.W.  Himalaya ;  grows  at  8000  to 
12,000  feet 

Pinus  Ksompferi,  Lambert,  Abies  KsBmpferi  or 
golden  pine,  is  a  native  of  Japan,  found  wild  on 
the  mountains  of  Fako.  The  handsomest  of  all 
the  krches ;  grows  to  150  feet ;  wood  hard  and 
durable. 

Pinus  Khasyana,  JRtiyle.  Tin-yoo-ben,  BuRir. 
Found  on  the  hills  in  British  Burma,  between 
the  Sitang  and  the  Salwin  rivers,  at  an  eleva- 
tion exceeding  3000  feet.  It  is  a  stately  tree, 
sometimes  as  high  as  200  feet  to  the  top.  The 
wood  is  very  rich  in  resin.  In  a  full-grown  tree 
on  good  soil  the  average  length  of  the  trunk  to 
the  first  branch  is  80  feet,  and  the  average  girth 
measured  at  6  feet  from  the  ground  is  9  feet 

Pinus  leptolepis,  Sieb,  and  Zucc,  of  Japan,  up 
to  9000  feet 

Pinus  longifolia,  JRoxb, 


Tea-dong,  .  .  .  Bhutia. 
Anander,  .  .  .  Jhelum. 
Chil,  Chir,  Salla,  Kamaon. 
Quia,    .  Kanoba,  Lxpoh. 


Thansa,  Kangra,  Lkpch. 
Dhup,  ....   Nepal. 
Saloei  Dhnp,  .     .        „ 
Nashtar,  Nakhtar,    Panj. 


A  large  tree  of  Darjiling,  the  Himalaya,  Kangra, 
Simla,  Sikkim,  Bhutan,  grows  at  4000  to  7000  feet 
This  species  is,  of  all  the  Indian  pines  (except  its 
near  ally  P.  Khasyana),  that  which  is  capable  of 
enduring  the  most  heat,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
greatest  variation  in  amount  of  moisture,  as  it  is 
found  at  elevations  of  not  more  than  1000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  equally  in  tiie  hot, 
humid  valleys  of  Sikkim,  where  it  enjoys  a  per- 
petual vapour-bath,  and  on  the  dry  sandstone  nills 
of  the  Upper  Panjab,  on  which  rain  hardly  ever 
falls.  It  is  only,  however,  at  low  elevations,  where 
the  mean  temperature  is  high,  that  it  is  capable  of 
supporting  a  great  amount  of  humidity.  Heart- 
wood  small,  soft,  and  reddish,  not  durable,  and  is 
readily  attacked  by  insects.  It  is  used  for  sldngles, 
tea  boxes,  the  bottoms  of  boats ;  it  is  often  made 
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into  ehareoal.  The  tree  yields  10  to  20  lbs.  of  resia 
jbhe  first  year,  and  about  one-third  the  quantity  the 
Aoeood  year,  after  which  the  tree  either  dies  or  is 
))]o«rn  down.  Tar  is  extracted  from  it,  and  tur- 
pentine is  distilled  from  the  tar.  The  bark  is  used 
for  tanning  and  for  iron-smelting ;  the  charcoal  of 
the  leaves,  mixed  with  rice  water,  is  used  as  ink. 
The  Pinus  longifolia  exudes  naturally  or  yields  to 
incisions  a  very  fiue  turpentine,  which  is  called 
Gunda  baroza  in  the  ba£EU«,  Birje  and  cheer  ka 
gond,  P£RS.,  Birozeh  tur.  But  Gunda  baroza  is  a 
name  also  given  to  Indian  olibanum.  The  natives 
of  tlie  Outer  Himalaya  prepare  tar  in  a  simple  way 
from  fragments  of  the  wood.  The  dry  chips  are 
put  into  a  large  earthen  pot  with  a  narrow  neck, 
containing  about  10  seers,  and  in  the  bottom  four 
or  five  small  holes  (one-fifth  inch)  are/lrilled.  The 
pot  thus  filled  is  luted  over  with  sti£f  wet  mud  on 
the  top  and  sides.  A  hole  being  dug  in  the  ground, 
a  soialler  pot,  holding  }  seer,  is  placed  in  it,  and 
the  larger  one  on  the  top  ;  the  joint  being  luted, 
and  the  surrounding  space  filled  up  with  earth,  a 
heap  of  cow -dung  bi^atties  (15  seers)  is  piled  over 
the  whole,  and  as  much  more  as  is  required  to 
keep  up  the  fire  for  eight  or  nine  hours.  The 
residue  of  each  pot  gives  5  chitaks  of  tar  and  1 
seer  of  charcoal ;  four  men  will  easily  make  2^ 
maunds,  or  9  large  pots  full  of  tar,  in  the  month, 
and  the  cost  will  be  Rs.  21,  viz.  four  men  at  5 
rupees  =  20  rupees ;  purchase  of  pots,  1  rupee ; 
on  2^^  maunds  =  3  annas  8  pie  per  seer.  The 
value  of  the  charcoal,  near  the  railway  or  a  large 
town,  will  reduce  the  cost  of  tar  to  3  annas  per 
seer,  or  probably  less.  The  product  appears  to  be 
equal  to  the  tar  imported  from  Europe,  which  is 
prepared  on  a  larger  scale.  Mr.  J.  D.  Smithe, 
civil  en^neer,  adopted  a  modification  of  this  plan 
at  the  Madhopur  workshops.  On  the  large  pot, 
holding  12  seers,  and  filled  with  chips,  he  [^ced 
a  smaller  one  inverted,  luting  the  joint  and  upper 
surface  with  stiff  mud,  five  inches  thick;  tnese 
vessels,  thus  prepared,  are  put  on  the  top  of  a 
third,  which  we  may  call  the  receiver,  ana,  as  in 
the  tanner  meihody  the  joint  being  luted,  the  whole 
is  covered  with  fuel,  and  a  fire  lighted.  Four  to 
eight  hours  are  necessary  to  extract  all  the  tar. 
After  the  fire  has  been  extinguished  and  the 
vessels  have  cooled,  the  ashes  should  be  raked 
out,  until  the  under  vessel  or  ireceiver  is  visible ; 
the  large  pot  should  then  be  carefully  lifted  off 
with  a  thick  cloth  in  tlie  hands.  As  uie  layer  of 
mud  is  essential  for  the  preservation  of  the  vessels, 
time  and  fuel  will  be  saved  if  by  careful  manage- 
ment the  coating  is  not  broken ;  each  time  it  is 
renewisd  a  considerable  expenditure  of  fuel  takes 
place.  Care  is  necessary  in  lifting  the  large  pot 
to  prevent  lute  or  ashes  falling  into  the  receiver 
which  contains  the  tar.  The  charcoal  should  then 
be  taken  out  of  the  large  vessel  and  the  tar  out  of 
the  receiver,  when  they  are  ready  to  be  charged 
sgain,  as  at  first*  Common  bazar  pots  may  be 
used,  and  with  good  management  tney  may  be 
fired  10  or  12  times ;  the  economical  working  of 
the  Itar  factorv  very  much  depends  upon  care  and 
attention.  The  pots  may  be  worked  in  a  row  1^ 
foot  apart ; — ^by  this  anaagement  there  will  be  a 
^eat  saving  of  fuel  The  average  produce,  acoord- 
Uig  to  Mr.  Smithje,  is  as  follows : — One  seer  oi  wood 
yields  2-6jth  chitaks  ol  tar  and  i-3d  obitaks  of 
charcoal,  giving  6-9th  chitaks  as  the  produce  of 
each  seer  of  wood  pat  into  the  pot,  or  48*1  per 


cent  To  produce  a  seer  of  tar,  6  seers  4  chitaks 
of  fresh  cnips  are  required  for  charging  a  pot, 
and  2  maunds  6  seers  and  9  chitaks  of  chips 
for  fuel.  The  estimated  cost  is  about  one  anna 
per  seer,  which,  however,  seems  to  be  too  low. 
The  pots  for  the  tar-making  prooees  should  be 
charged  with  chips  about  1  or  2  inches  thick  and 
3  to  6  inches  long.  The  tar  produced  by  th© 
above  process,  from  the  chips  of  deodar  (Cedrus 
deodara),  Cbil  (Pinus  longifolia),  or  Kail  (Pinus 
excelsa),  is  of  a  superior  description,  equal  to 
Swedish  tar.  It  is  a  mixture  of  resin  and  oil  of 
turpentine,  more  or  less  blackened  bv  the  admix- 
ture of  empyreumatic  products ;  it  thickens  after 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  may  be  used  for 
coating  boats ;  it  is  valaable  as  a  preservative  for 
all  the  woodwork  of  dams,  regulating  bridges  and 
railway  sleepers,  also  for  telegraph  posts  and 
wooden  fencing. 

Pinus  Merkusii,  Jiingh,  Tin-yoo-ben  of  the 
Burmese,  grows  near  the  Touog-gyin  river, 
associated  with  Dipterocarpus ;  splinters  arc  used 
for  torches. — Roxb.;  0*Sh,;  Roifle,  III.  p.  850; 
Wall;  Stewart;  Cleghom ;  Bellew;  Hooker^  iL 
p.  43;  Gamble;  Brandts;  Von  Mueller;  CaL  CcU, 
Ex.,  1862 ;  Thomson's  Tr. 

PIPAL.  Sansk.  Urostigma  religiosum,  A/1V7. 
Gaz  pipal  is  the  Plantago  major,  also  Abies  Smithi- 
ana,  and  Paras  pipal  is  the  Thespesia  populnea. 
Urostigma  religiosum,  the  poplar-leaved  fig  tree, 
is  the  celebrat^  tree  of  Buddha  Gaya,  of  which 
a  shoot  has  been  cherished  at  Anaradhapura  for 
twenty  centuries.  Such  trees  are  maintained  in 
the  courtyard  of  nearly  every  vihara  or  temple  in 
Ceylon  as  objects  of  veneration. 

PIPAL-PAN.  Tam.,  Teu  A  small  ornament 
of  the  shape  of  a  leaf  of  the  Urostigma  religiosa, 
suspended  in  front  of  the  pubes  of  yonng  Hindu 
girls.  It  is  of  gold,  or  silver,  or  copper,  and  is 
their  sole  available  concealment.  Young  Hindu 
boys  have  a  little  tube  of  gold,  silver,  or  copper, 
with  a  ball  at  each  end,  strung  on  a  string. 

PIPE-CLAY. 
Khurra,  ....  Dukh.  [  Namam,  ....    Tam. 

This  is  of  a  greyish-white  colour,  with  an  earthy 
fracture,  and  a  smooth,  greasy  feel ;  it  adheres  to 
the  tongue,  and  is  very  plastic,  tenacious,  and  in- 
fusible. When  burnt,  it  is  of  a  cream  ooiour,  and 
is  used  for  tobacco-pipes  and  white  pottery.  It 
is  found  in  abandance  in  several  parts  of  India, 
and  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  that  it  is  in 
Europe.  Some  castes  of  Hinaus  also  employ  it 
for  making  tbe  distinguishing  marks  on  their  fore- 
heads, and  (moistened  widi  water)  it  is  often  ap- 
plied round  the  eye  in  certain  cases  of  ophthalmia, 
as  well  as  to  parts  of  the  body  that  are  bruised. 

PIP£RAC£i£,  the  pepper  tribe  of  plante,  of 
which  the  species  of  the  genus  piper  are  the  moat 
important  They  are  Serbs,  undershrubs,  or 
shrubs  of  the  tropical  regions  in  both  continents, 
and  about  fifty  species  of  the  genus  piper  occur 
in  the  East  Indies,  via.  betle,  chaba,  cuneifoUunif 
lonchites,  longum,  malamiri,  nifinuB,  peepuloidea, 
plantagineum,  reptans,  ribesioiaefl^  sarm^ntoauBi, 
saxatUe,  stenophyllum,  subpeltatum,  Bylvaticam^ 
trioecum,  and  ulisofolium. 

PIPER  BETLE.    Ztnn.    Betel,  beteil  vine. 

Chavioa  betel. 


Tambul,  . 
Ku-tsiang. 
Tu-pih-pon, 


Abab. 

CHI5. 


»i 


Baig-i-tamhuli 
Tambula,  .  . 
Vettilei,  .  . 
Tamali^paka, . 
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..  Peba. 
Sansk. 

;    TaH. 


PIPER  CUBBBA. 


PIP£R  NIGRUM, 


The  lea^efi  of  Uu8  vine  and  of  P.  driboa  ace 
extensTely  used  by  the  natives  of  the  East  and 
West  Indies  to  chew  along  with  the  nut  of  the 
Areca  cateehu  and  quicklime,  as  a  restorative  of 
the  powers  of  the  stomach  and  promoter  of  diges- 
tion. It  is  capable,  however,  of  produciug,  like 
{Vine  other  species  of  piper,  intoxicating  effects, 
and  should  be  used  in  moderation.  Piper  betle  is 
laixelj  cultivated  throughout  the  Peninsula  of 
India  and  in  Ceylon.  In  Pegu  it  grows  wild  in  the 
Pegu  forests,  on  the  Cadoojway  Choung. — Hogg ; 
Emf.  Cyc;  M'Cl;  VwgU 

PIPER  CUBEBA,  Cubebs ;  tuled  pepper. 
Cubeba  offidnalis,  Miffud. 


Kakabefa,.     . 
Damki  mirohiy 
Koobab-chini, 
Lada  barekor, 


.  Abab. 

DUKH. 

.Hind. 
Malay. 


KomooB  koo6,  .  Malay. 
Sucanda  marichi,  Sansk. 
ValmeUaghu,  .  .  Tam. 
Salava  mirialo,       .    Trl. 


A  plant  of  the  Arclupelago  ;  its  fruit  is  largely 
used  in  medicine. — Hogg. 
PIPER  LONGUM.    Linn.  Long  pepper. 
Chavica  Roxburgbii,  Afig, 


Darfilfil,.  .  .  .  Abab. 
Pipool.  ....  Bkno. 
Feik  khy-en,  .  .  Bubm. 
Piperi,  .  .  .  .  •  Ob. 
Pipel,  Pipvla  moola^  Hind. 
Gu  pipal,    • 


Chaboi  jawa,  .    .  Malat. 
Pipal,  ^Aghz-pipal,  Pebs. 
'  i-daraz, 


Pilpil,  Filftl- 

Dar-Alfil, 

Pippala,  Krishna,  Sansk. 

Pipili, .    .    .    Tak.,  Tel. 

A  native  of  the  south-east  of  Asia,  growing 
wild  in  India,  along  water-courses,  towards  the 
Circar  mountains,  but  is  much  cultivated.    The 
female  spike  having  attached  to  it  the  dried  half- 
ripe  berries  (resembling  the  catkin  of  the  birch), 
is  uBed  in  medicine.     It  has  nearly  the  same 
chemicsl  composition   and   p>roperties  as  black 
pepper,  thougn  feebler.    It  is  said  to  contain 
piperin.    The  root  (Granthicka,  Sansk.),  sliced 
and  dried«  eonstitutes  the  Pipula  moola  of  the 
DstiTe  druggiflts,  a  subetanoe  much  used  as  a 
stimulant  remedv  and  spice  by  the  Hiodua,  but  it 
is  still  weaker  tLaa  the  fruit    Long  pepper  is  a 
creeper  cf  easy  culture,  and  should  be  tramed  on 
pc^  or  have  strong  sticks  to  grow  upon.    It  is 
common  m  all  parts  of  India,  is  extensively  culti- 
vated in  the  Nor^em  Circan ;  its  use  is  rather 
limited,  but  as,  in  the  commercial  returns,  it  is 
always  included  with  black  pepper,  the  quantity 
cannot  be  ascertained.    Long  peppes  is  readilv 
propagstod  by  cuttings.    The  stems  are  annual, 
and  the  roots  live  for  several  years,  and,  when 
cultivated,  usually  yield  three  or  four  crops,  after 
which  they  seem  to  become  exhausted,  and  re- 
qoireto  be  renewed  by  fresh  planting.   Its  berries 
are  lodged  in  a  pulpy  matter  like  those  of  P. 
nignim.   They  are  first  green,  becoming  red  when 
ripe.    BaiDg  hotter  when  unripe,  they  are  then 
gathered  and  dried  in  the  sun,  when  they  change 
to  a  daik-gr^  colour.    The  spikes  are  unported 
entire.    Tlie  taste   of   the    berries  is   pungent, 
thoQgk  rather  faint— 0\SA. ;  Jeffrey ;  M,  E.  J.  &. 
PIPER  METHY8TIGUM,  Ava  pepper,  a  native 
of  the  Society,  Friendly,  and  Sandwich  Islands, 
it  is  used  in  a  tincture  in  chronic  rheumatism, 
and  n  infosaon  as  an  intoxicatioff  beverage,  which 
ia  aho  deemed  antisyphilitic.     To  cnre  venereal, 
^  ptieot  drinks  an  infusion  until  he  becomes 
drank,  after  which  copious  perspiration  ensues. 
"^  natioDsl  beverage  in  -the  n[ava  of  Polynesia  is 
pxapwed  from  the  root  sjid  extreoie  base  of  the 
>^aa;  they  are  preferred  fresh,  but  are  nearly  as 
9>od  when  dxj.    Reducing  the  roots  to  minute 
P*itideS|aQeo^ing  to  Paijiieflsaa  OMg^y  by  chew- 


ing, isa  task  in  Fiji  by  lads  who  have  sound  teeth ; 
in  other  Polynesian  islands  it  is  done  by  younff 
women.  On  public  occasions,  or  at  carnivsd 
meetings,  when  the  chewed  root  is  placed  in  the 
bowl  and  water  is  poured  on,  the  whole  assembly 
begin  to  chant  appropriate  songs,  and  this  is  kept 
up  until  the  dregs  of  the  root  have  been  strained. 
Tbe  beverage  has  the  look  of  coffee  with  plenty  of 
milk  in  it,  and  an  aromatic,  slightly  pungent  taste, 
which,  whenouce  acquired,  must,  like  all  acquired 
tastes,  be  enticing.  ~i>r.  Seeman,  Viti;  O^Sh, 

PIPER  NIGRUM.    Linn.    Black  pepper  vine. 

Filftl  Mwad, .    .    .  Arab.  !  Fllfil  cird,  ....  Pus. 
Marioha,  Ool-mirefa,  Bbno.    Kilfil-i-Siftb,  Pilpil, . 
Ngaryok-koung, .      BuBM. 
Piperl, .    .  Gb.  of  Hippoc. 
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Malay. 
Malkal. 


Kolukung.  Marchu,  Sansk. 
MarecchaDgyVellajung,  „ 
Gammiris,  .  .  Singh. 
Babaree,  .  .  .  Strian. 
Molagovalli,  .  '.  .  Tam. 
Mizialu,  Moluvu  kodi,  Tel, 


Kala-mirch, 
Gol-mireh,     . 
Ohooa  miroh, 
Lada,     .     .     . 
MolSgo-kodi,  • 

A  climbing  plant,  native  of  Malacca,  Java,  and 
Sumatra;  found  wild  among  the  hills  of  the 
Rajamundry  district,  but  cultivated  all  along 
the  Malabar  coast,  in  Sumatra,  Borneo,  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  and  all  countries  to  the  east 
of  the  Gulf  of  Siaxn.  The  best  pepper  comes  from 
Malabar, the  least  esteemed  from  Java  and  Sumatra. 
The  pepper  vine  is  very  common  in  the  hilly 
districts  of  Travancore,  especially  in  Gottayam, 
Meenachel,  and  Gheoganacherry  districts,  where 
at  an  average  calculation  about  5000  candies  are 
produced  annually.  Its  cultivation  is  very  simple, 
and  is  effected  by  cuttings  or  suckers  put  down 
before  the  commencement  of  the  rains  in  June. 
The  soil  should  be  rich,  but  if  too  much  moisture 
be  allowed  to  accumulate  near  the  roots,  the  young 

Elants  are  apt  to  rot  In  three  years  the  vine 
egins  to  bear.  They  are  planted  chiefly  in  hilly 
districts,  but  thrive  well  enough  in  the  low 
country  in  the  moist  climate  of  Malabar.  There 
they  are  usually  planted  at  the  base  of  trees  which 
have  rough  or  prickly  bark,  such  as  the  jack,  the 
erythrina,  cashew  nut,  areca,  and  manga  They  will 
climb  about  20  or  30  feet,  but  are  purposely  kept 
lower  than  that,  at  12  to  15  feet.  During  their 
growth  it  is  requisite  to  remove  all  suckers,  and 
Uie  vine  should  be  pruned,  thinned*  and  kept 
clear  ci  weeds.  The  berries  are  gathered  before 
they  are  perfectly  ripe,  and  quickly  dried  on  mats 
in  the  sun,  by  which  they  turn  black.  When 
plucked  too  young,  they  speedily  fall  into  a  state 
of  powder.  Such  are  separated  from  the  others 
by  sieves  and  winnowing.  In  this  condition  it  is 
termed  black  pepper.  White  pepper  is  the  same 
fruit  freed  from  the  outer  rind  ;  for  this  purpose 
the  ripe  berries  are  allowed  to  macerate  in  water, 
and  Uie  husk  is  x^emoved.  These  are  smalleri 
smooth,  of  a  greyish- white  colour,  varying  to 
yellow,  with  a  1^  powerful  odour  and  taste 
than  the  blade.  The  root  is  a  tonic  and  cordial 
Both  Piper  nigrum  and  Piper  longum  grow  wild 
in  considerable  quantities  in  the  hilly  tracts  of 
Goodem,  and  probably  along  the  whole  of  the 
extensive  range  of  the  Eastern  Qhats.  The  latter 
finds  its  way  in  small  quantities  down  to  the  bajsars 
on  the  coast,  but  the  black  pepper  is  eniirely 
negleeted,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  gathered 
even  for  local  use.  Black  pepper^nd  long  pef^^ 
appear  to  have  been  used  as  febrifuges  in  tne  east 
from  the  earliest  periods.  The  powder  and  the 
soot  0i  long  pepper  have  bew  iSMioh  iMnplpy^  iff 
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Hindu  medicine.  The  root  ib  said  to  be  bitter  and 
dry ;  it  is  a  stimulant  tonic,  is  employed  for  coughs 
and  indigestion,  also  fever.  Tne  black  pepper 
from  the  forests  of  Malabar  and  Travancore  for 
centuries  has  been  an  article  of  exportation  to 
European  countries. — Roxb.;  Ainslie ;  Eng.  Cyc; 
M,  C,  C.  Ind,  Ann,  Med,  Science ;  PowelL 

PIPER  RIBESIOIDES.  Wall,  Tau  kwou, 
BuRM.  Piper  sylyaticum,  Roxh.^  a  native  of  the 
mountains  on  the  north-west  border  of  Bengal, 
where  the  natives  call  it  pahari  pipal,  or  mountain 
long  pepper,  and  use  it,  both  green  and  ripe,  in 
their  dishes.  In  the  botanic  garden  it  blossoms, 
and  the  berries  ripen  during  the  rains. — Roxb. 

PIPER  TRIOECUM.  Roxb.  Mirial  ti^a,  Tel. 
Circar  mountains,  in  shady  places  ;  with  rich  soil, 
fruit  succulent,  small,  round,  red,  excessively 
pungent ;  an  important  article  of  commerce  from 
Madras.— i?oa:6. ;  O'Sh.  p.  676. 

PIPSA,  a  troublesome  dipterous  insect  wliich 
swanns  on  the  banks  of  the  streams  in  Sikkim ; 
it  is  very  small,  floating  like  a  speck  before  the 
eye.  The  bite  of  the  pipsa  leaves  a  small  spot 
of  extravasated  blood  under  the  cuticle,  very 
irritating  if  not  opened.  It  resembles  a  flea,  and 
is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Rungeet  river,  in 
Sikkim.    See  Mura. 

PIPTANTHUS  NEPALENSIS,  a  plant  on  the 
Tendong,  in  Sikkim,  with  golden  olossoms. — 
Hooker's  Journ.  ii  p.  5. 

PIPTURUS  PROPINQUUS.  Weddell.  A 
bush  of  the  Eastern  Islands,  South  Sea  Islands, 
and  East  Australia,  with  a  fibre  similar  to  that  of 
the  China  grass,  Boehmeria  nivea.  P.  velutinus, 
Weddell,  is  closely  allied. — Von  Mueller, 

PIR.  Hind.  A  Muhammadan  saint,  a  religious 
instructor.  Pir  zadah,  son  or  descendant  of  a 
pir.  Amongst  the  Kurds  of  Persia,  pir  is  a 
title,  though  it  means  literally  an  old  man  or  old 
woman.  It  is  often  united  with  Murshid,  a  guide 
to  the  right  path,  i.e,  salvation.  Pir-o-Murshad  is 
applied  reverentially  to  the  religious  teachers  of 
the  Muhammadans  of  India  and  Persia,  but  is 
abo  used  in  addressing  people  of  high  rank. 

Piran-i-Pir,  the  saint  of  saints,  i.e.  Dastagir, 
the  Pir-i-Daatagir  Sahib,  a  Muhammadan  wiSee 
or  saint  whose  tomb  is  at  Baghdad.  He  is 
considered  the  chief  of  their  saints.  A  Muham- 
madan festival  is  held  on  the  11th  of  Rabi-us- 
Sani,  in  honour  of  Syud  Abdul-Kadar  Ghilani, 
or  Pir  Piran,  a  Sufi  teacher,  native  of  Ghilan, 
who  taught  and  died  in  Baghdad.  Sadi  studied 
under  him. — Herh, 

Pir  Jalal — ?  oblations  are  offered  at  his  shrine. 

Pir  Mangho,  a  place  of  Muhammadan  pilgrim- 
age, 10  mUes  west  of  Kuraohee,  famous  for  its 
hot  springs  and  crocodile  tank,  from  which  it  is 
erroneously  suppKraed  to  derive  its  name,  the 
crocodile  here  being  the  long-snouted  garial,  not 
the  short-nosed  muggur.  About  a  hundred  of 
these  are  kept  in  a  marsh  close  by,  called  muggur- 
taldo. — Dr,  Bui$f$  Catalogue. 

PIRACY  is  described  in  the  earliest  Malay 
romances,  and  is  spoken  of  in  glorifying  the 
brave  deeds  of  their  ancestors.  Piraey  has 
always  been  frequent  along  the  coasts  of  China. 
Pirates  continue  to  infest  the  Sulu  Sea  and  the 
southern  ports  of  the  Philippines.  They  come  in 
the  middle  of  the  western  monsoon,  and  return 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eastern  monsoon.  They 
seem  to  oome  mostly  from  Laaun  Bay,  on  the 


south  coast  of  Mindanao.  Dampier,  in  1686,  calls 
them  the  Hillanunes,  living  in  the  heart  of  the 
country  of  Mindanao.  They  are  bold,  but  rarely 
attack  European  ships,  generally  the  trading 
schooners  manned  by  Malays.  Their  prahus  are 
open  boats,  about  60  feet  long,  12  wide,  and  4 
deep.  They  have  a  swivel  throwing  a  1  lb.  baU, 
but  their  plan  of  attack  is  to  throw  themselves 
in  overpowering  numbers  on  board  of  their  prey. 
Magindano  pirates,  every  year,  with  their  long 
prahus,  well  manned,  visit  some  part  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, robbing,  destroying,  killing,  or  making 
captive  all  they  meet  with.  The  Dutch  and  the 
Bntish  have  done  very  much  towards  suppressing 
piracy,  but  the  Spaniards  nothing.  In  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  on  the  western  coast  of  India,  until  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century,  piracy  had  pre- 
vailed, and  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  an 
extensive  system  of  piracy  prevailed  on  the  Arakan 
coasts  and  in  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges,  in  which 
some  Portuguese  leaders  joined. 

Piracy  from  pre-historic  times  has  been  a  pro- 
fession with  several  maritime  tribra  of  the  East 
Indies,  who  have  preyed  on  commerce  on  all 
the  coasts  from  Africa  to  the  remotest  islands  of 
the  Archipelago.  The  present  seat  of  piracy  in 
the  Indian  Archipelago  includes  Mindanao,  Sulu, 
and  the  crowd  of  other  islands  extending  from 
Mindanao  to  the  north-east  coast  of  Borneo,  and 
separating  the  Mindoro  from  the  Sulu  Sea. 
Formosa  to  the  Sulu  Archipelago  and  Mindanao 
is  all  included,  and  embracing  the  Philippine  and 
Basayan  groups.  In  the  early  part  of  the  19th 
century,  pirates  made  their  lutunts  chiefly  about 
Lingen,  tne  island  of  Billiton,  and  the  west  coast 
of  Borneo. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  Peninsula  of  India, 
pirate  races  were  harassing  the  seaport  towns  at 
the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese.  The 
Sidi  chiefs  of  Janjira  and  Sachin  and  the  Mahrattas 
engaged  in  it  on  the  western  coast,  and  even  at 
the  present  day  some  of  the  races  on  the  littoral 
of  Cutch  and  Gambay  are  scarcely  restrained 
from  following  this  as  a  profession.  Up  to  the 
close  of  the  18th  century,  the  islands  of  Kenery 
and  Colaba,  near  Bombay,  were  tlie  resort  of 
these  predatory  bands. 

The  British  continue  to  guard  against  piracy  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  up  to  the  present  day,  and 
armed  ships  of  the  Indiui  and  British  navies,  all 
through  the  close  of  the  18th  and  in  all  the  19th 
century,  have  been  employed  there  in  protecting 
commerce.  Ibn  Haukal,  in  his  version  of  the 
Koran,  informs  us  that  before  the  deliverance  of 
the  children  of  Israel  from  Egyptian  bondage,  the 
subjects  of  a  pirate  monarch  in  these  parts  seized 
on  every  valuable  ship  which  passed.  The  pos- 
session of  a  few  ports  within  and  near  the  entrance 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  where  it  is  not  more  than 
SO  miles  across,  enabled  them  to  perceive  and 
sally  out  on  all  passing  vessels.  In  recent  times, 
the  Muscat  Arabs,  during  the  period  of  their 
ascendency,  from  1694  to  17So,  were  highly 
predatory ;  but  it  was  not  until  1787  that  the 
Bombay  records  made  mention  of  the  systematic 
continuance  of  piracy. 

The  race  whose  power  and  influence  were  long 
felt  by  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  is  still  inti- 
mately connected  with  their  political  condition, 
occupy  a  part  of  the  coast  within  the  Persian 
Gulf,  comprehended  between  the  moimtain  range 
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and  the  aea-flhore,  and  extending  in  .th^it  direction 
from  Kaaab  to  the  island  of  &hrein,  a  distance 
of  350  miles.  On  the  map,  this  portion  bears 
the  designation  of  the  Pirate  Coast.  To  the 
Portngaese  during  their  brief  career  in  India, 
thej  proved  quite  as  troublesome  as  they  did 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  to  the 
British ;  with  these  robbers  the  Imams  of  Muscat 
hare  been  repeatedly  at  war.  In  1809,  an  ex- 
pedition was  sent  against  them  under  Captain 
Wainwright,  in  His  Majesty's  ship  Chiffonne,  Their 
principal  stronghold,  Ras-ul-Kheima,  was  stormed 
and  taken,  and  50  of  their  largest  vessels  burnt 
or  destroyed.  Leit,  on  the  island  of  Kishm,  and 
several  other  ports,  were  reduced ;  but  though 
this  had  the  effect  of  checking  them  for  a  time, 
tbey  soon  rebuilt  these  ports,  and  gradually 
returned  to  their  old  practices.  The  iiuoabitants 
of  the  Pirate  Coast  consider  themselves  to  be  far 
superior  to  either  the  Bedouin  or  town  Arab. 
The  latter,  especially  those  from  Oman,  they  hold 
in  such  contempt,  that  a  Mnscatti  and  an  arrant 
coward  are  by  them  held  to  be  nearly  synonymous. 
They  are  taller,  fairer,  and  in  general  more 
muscular  than  either  of  the  above  classes,  until 
they  attain  the  age  af  30  or  40  years,  when  they 
acquire  a  similar  patriarchal  appearance. 

After  1809,  tnere  were  some  overt  acts  of 
attempted  piracy,  but  these  were  easily  prevented 
by  the  Indian  navy,  and  on  one  serious  attempt, 
in  1883-34,  Ras-uUKJieima  and  Shaya,  vessels 
of  large  size,  with  some  2000  fighting  men  on 
board,  were  prevented  from  coming  out  on  a 
piratiGal  enterprise.  They  were  met  by  one  ship 
of  war  (Elphingtone\  and  driven  back  to  their 
ports  wiUi  great  slaughter,  and  they  surrendered 
a  few  days  idfterwards. 

The  Pirate  Coast  of  Arabia  extends  from  Ras-ul- 
Khdma  to  Abnthabee. 

Lingah  is  the  chief  town  of  the  piratical 
Joasmees,  on  the  Persian  side.  It  is  close  to 
the  sea,  in  ]at  26''  S3'  N.,  about  24  miles  from 
Kishm. 

Ramsee  town  is  in  lat  25''  38'  N.,  and  is  near 
Ras-ul-Kheima,  in  lat  25"^  48'  N.,  and  lat.  56^" 
4'  E.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  pirate  ports,  and 
their  chief  town,  containing  a  thousand  houses. 
It  is  situated  on  a  point  of  land  projecting  into 
tbe  sea ;  within  the  point  is  a  deep  narrow  bay. 
Eleven  miles  from  Ras-ul-Kheima  is  Hamra,alow 
sandy  islet,  and  near  it,  on  the  mainland,  the 
villages  of  Aruulgavine,  Ejman,  and  Fasht  To 
the  west  of  the  town  of  Shargah  is  a  small  lagoon 
in  which  the  dows  are  anchored.  South-west  of 
Shargah  is  the  small  town  of  Boo  Haile. 

The  Beniya  tribe  inhabit  the  most  northerly 
district  of  Oman,  called  Sir  (Seer).  The  tribe  has 
three  bianchee, — ^Beniya,  Manasur,  and  Owaimir. 
Those  inknd  possess  a  fine  breed  of  camels,  and 
are  nomades,  migrating  yearly ;  the  coast  dwellers 
fish  in  small  bo«t8,  and  dive  for  pearls.  Their 
pearl  fishery  is  accounted  to  produce  10,000 
tomans  yearly.    They  seize  the  small  boats  that 

approach  thenr  coasts.    They  can  furnish  20,000 

excellent  musketeers. 
The  Badoo  of  the  town  of  Huailah,  of  Khor- 

°>8»n,  and  Zobara  are  agricultural  and  pearl 

™J»».    Witiiin  the  space  of  twelve  houra,  5000 

»aoo  eoold  be  marched  down  to  the  coast. 
Ojen  is  the  chief  seaport  of  the  Wahabees. 

rnm  Ojeyr  to  Kateef  is  two  days'  journey,  and 


the  district  is  occupied  by  Uttoobee  Arabs,  but 
the  Badoo  occupy  from  Eateef  to  Grane. 

The  islands  of  Inderabia  and  Basheeab  are 
occupied  by  traders,  shepherds,  and  farmexa — 
Bikmore,  p.  318;  Wallace^  ii.  p.  29;  Persian 
Gulf  Selections ;  WeUsiecTs  Travels,  L  p.  243. 

PIR  BAB  A,  a  Muhaumiadan  saint,  whose  shrine 
is  at  Buner,  10  miles  £.  of  Elai.  About  400  or  500 
fakirs,  etc.,  are  in  attendance. — MacGregorj  u.  5. 

PIRI.  Tam.  a  Ceylon  tree,  which  grows  to 
about  20  feet  in  height  and  2  feet  in  (Sameter. 
Its  wood  is  very  close  in  its  grain,  and  is  used  by 
the  natives  for  the  frames  of  vessels,  and  in  house 
worL  It  produces  a  fruit  which  is  of  no  use. — 
Edye  of  Ceylon, 

PIR  PAi^JAL,  a  range  of  mountains  which 
extends  for  about  40  miles  between  the  Baramula 
pass  and  Pir  Panjal,  or  Nandan  Sar  pass,  and 
rising  to  16,500  feet  above  the  sea.  The  most 
picturesque  road  into  £[a8hmir  traverses  the 
rir  Panjal  pass,  and  is  known  as  the  Gujavat  and 
Pir  Panjal  route.  The  top  of  the  ^ass  is  a  fine 
grassy  plateau,  about  half  a  mile  wide,  with  an 
elevation  of  about  11,500  feet,  gradually  sloping 
down  to  the  Aliabad  sarai. 

Pir  Panjal  pass  is  called  also  the  Sona  Gulli ;  it 
is  open  for  foot-travellers  from  the  20th  April, 
and  for  horses  about  20th  May,  and  is  shut  for 
3^  mouths  in  the  year.  Hodgson,  Herbert,  and 
the  Gerards  state  11,500  feet  as  the  height  up  to 
which  forest  trees  ^ow  in  alpine  India,  east  of 
the  Sutlej.  The  Fir  Panjal  range  of  hills  is 
visible  from  the  Shalimar  gardens  in  Kashmir. 
Muhanmiadans  say  the  range  derives  its  name 
from  Panj,  five,  and  Pir,  saints,  five  pious  brothers 
having  settled  on  it,  and  performed  several 
wondrous  feats  around ;  but  the  name  seems  to 
be  Pansal,  which  in  the  Kashmirian  language 
signifies  a  pass,  and  Pir,  a  devotee.  Europeans 
and  Persians  call  the  whole  mountain  Pir  Panjal, 
but  the  natives  restrict  t^e  name  to  the  pass. 
The  mass  of  this  range,  according  to  Vigne,  is 
basaltic. 

PIR  POINTEE,  Father  Pointee,  or  St.  Pointee, 
a  Musalman  saint  His  tomb,  resembling  that 
at  Sicrigully,  though  less  picturesquely  situated, 
stands  on  a  little  cliff  above  the  river,  with  some 
fine  bamboos  hanging  over  it. — Heher's  Journal, 
L  p.  199. 

PIRZADAH.  Pers.,  Hind.  Son  of  a  Pir, 
from  Pir,  a  saint,  and  Zadah,  the  offspring.  It 
means  a  religious  devotee  of  the  Muhammadans, 
but  not  an  ascetic,  and  is  considered  a  reverential 
appellation.  In  India,  the  five  famed  of  these 
Muhammadan  holy  men  are  Ghazi  Miyan,  whose 
tomb  is  at  Baraitch;  Pir  Hathili,  sister's  son 
of  Ghazi  Miyan;  Pir  Jah'l,  of  Lucknow ;  Pir 
Muhammad,  of  Jounpur ;  and  another.  They  are 
known  as  the  Panch-Piri. — Pottinger'^s  Travels, 
p.  139 ;  Oudh,  p.  125. 

PISACHA,  a  daughter  of  Daksha,  and  wife  of 
Kasyapa.  Pisacha,  m  Hindu  life,  is  a  marriage 
obtained  by  a  forcible  abduction,  the  most  objec- 
tionable of  all  the  Hindu  forms  of  marriage. 

PISACHA.  Sakse.  An  evil  spirit,  a  devil,  a  ghost, 
one  haunting  burning  or  burying  places.  The 
most  malignant  order  of  malevolent  beings,  lower 
than  the  Rakshasa.  The  Pisacha  is  mentioned 
several  times  by  Menu  (L  37,  43,  t.  50,  xiL  44). 
He  is  classed  with  Rakshasa  and  Yaksha,  who  are 
described  as  eating  flesh  meat  and  imclean  food. 
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PISH. 


PISTACIA, 


Pisacha  is  the  Sanskrit  word  for  Peygal.  Pisachi, 
female. —  Williams'  Story  of  Nala,  p.  177.  See 
Pei ;  Peisacha. 

PIS H,  Chamierope  Ritchieana?  In  Baluchistan, 
Las,  and  Makran,  the  Gudhaf  or  Gudhap  or 
Gudhab  of  the  Arabs  grows  luxuriantlr  among 
the  hills.  It  is  seemingly  a  pakn.  It  has  fan- 
shaped  leaves,  which  are  usea  for  the  Makrani 
houses,  and  for  making  mats,  bags,  shoes,  ropes, 
pipes,  cups,  etc.  Its  pith  is  made  into  tinder ; 
net  ween  the  top  leaves  is  a  palatable  stalk ;  its 
small  add  berries  also  are  edible,  and  make  rosary 
beads. 

PISHING  or  Pisheen,  a  valley  to  the  west  of 
Baluchistan,  separated  from  the  valley  of  Kanhee 
by  a  range  of  mountains.  It  is  to  the  west  of 
Scistan. — Ritchie,  ii.  p.  18.    See  Kalat 

PISHON  of  Genesis,  supposed  to  be  the  river 
Indus. 

PISONIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  marvel  of 
Peru  tribe,  of  the  order  Nyctaginacete.  Pisonia 
inermis,  Eongi  -  putri,  Dukh.,  is  without  thorns. 
— LirtdL 

PISONIA  MORINDIFOLIA.  Lutchi-kottay- 
ellay,  Tah.  The  leaves  of  this  pretty  lettuce 
tree  make  tolerable  greens  cooked  with  cocoanut, 
chillies,  etc. ;  leaves  of  a  light-green  colour, 
turning  nearly  white  during  the  hot  months. — 
Jaffrey. 

PISONIA  VILLOSA.     Poir. 


Piionia  aouleaia,  Boxb. 

Bagh-achura,  .     .    Beno. 
Kara  Indu,  .    .    .    Tah. 


Tragularia  horrida,  Kon, 

Konki :  Kanki  putra,  Tel. 
Embudi  chettu,   .       TsL. 


A  plant  of  Bengal  and  the  Peninsula  of  India, 
seen  growing  everywhere.  Pnckly  pisonia  makes 
impenetrable  hedges.  Eonki,  in  Telugu,  means 
a  hook,  and  has  reference  to  the  thorns,  which  are 
aculeate  backwards,  and  very  prehensile. — Roxb. 

PISTACHIO  NUTS,  or  Pistachia  nuts. 

Pittasie,  ....    Dak.  >  Pittaeohi,  Faitnchi,       It. 

Piitaciie,  ....  Lat. 
Fistica,  Pistacha,  .  Port. 
FiBtashka,  .  .  .  Bus. 
Alfooiffos,  Pifltacho,  Sp. 
Pifltaoie,  ....       Sw.» 


Ddt. 


PistaBJes,      .     . 
Piflta  chenoot,  .    .        ^, 
PiRtaohet,    ....   Fr. 
IMstaachen,  Pistane,  Ger. 
Pista,  ....       Hind. 

A  small  oily  seed,  the  produce  of  Pistacia 
vera.  They  are  oblong  and  pointed,  about  the  size 
of  a  filbert,  enclosing  a  kernel  of  a  pale  greenish 
colour,  covered  with  a  yellowish  or  reddish  skin. 
They  have  a  pleasant,  sweetish,  unctuous  taste, 
and  are  chiefly  served  up  at  the  dessert-.  Pistachio 
nuts  are  imported  into  Bombay  from  the  Persian 
Gulf,  also  mto  N.W.  India,  through  the  Bolan 
pass.  They  are  eaten  with  relish  by  natives. — 
Faulkner, 

PISTACIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 

natural  order  Anacardiacese.     Seeds  solitary,  each 

without  albumeD.    The  species  are — 

P.  Atlantiea,  jDe^.,  — ? 

P.  CabulicA,  Stocki,  Sind. 

P.  integerrima,  R.  f.  et  T.y  N.W.  Himalaya. 

p.  lentiBcas,  Z.,  S.  Europe,  N.  Africa. 

P.  terebinthuB,  L.,  Voifft,  S.  Europe,  N.  Africa. 

Pistacia  Atlantica,  De^/.,  Tagbo,  Pushtu, 
yields  the  Rumi  mastlki  or  Kundar  rumi  of  .the 
musars  of  the  Pan  jab ;  used  in  asthma,  also  mixed 
in  ointments. 

Pistada  Cabnlica,  Stocks,  Khinjak,  Pustrra. 
A  tree  of  Sind,  yields  a  resin  similar  to  mastic. 

Pistacia  integerrima,  H.et  T.,  Zebra-wood  tree. 
Bhus  integerrima,  Waff. 


E^akkenn,  (Toongoo,  Bav. 
Kakra-Singhi, .    .        ,, 
Kakaangche,    .      Butlej. 
Sarawan,      Tranb-Indus. 
Shne,  Masna, 


i» 


Kakrein,     •    •    •    Bias. 
Kakra,    .     .    .    Ohenab. 
Kakrei,  Tanhari,        ,, 
Khakkar,    .     .    Jhklum. 
Kangar, ...  ,, 

Drek,  Goorgoo,  Kaohak. 

This  ornamental  tree  grows  in  many  places  in 
the  Panjab  Himalaya  at  from  1500  to  5600  feet, 
also  in  Simla,  Garhwal  Hills,  Hazara,  and  Afghan- 
istan. Its  zebra- coloured  wood  is  in  g^eat  demand 
amongst  Europeans  for  chairs  and  cabinets ;  it 
is  also  made  into  oil  mDls.  The  leaves  and  young 
shoots  are  browsed.  The  fruit,  sumak,  is  given 
in  indigestion.  The  kakra-singhi,  a  large,  hollow, 
horn-like  curved  gall,  with  a  tawny-brown  rough 
exterior,  is  considered  hot,  dry,  and  astringent, 
and  is  used  by  natives  in  coughs  and  asthma, 
fever,  piles,  and  dysentery.  It  ib  also  said  to 
allay  vomiting,  thirst,  and  difficulty  of  breathing. 
— Cleghom ;  Stewart ;  PoweU,  i.  p.  888. 

Pistacia  lentiscus,  Linn.,  Mastic  tree. 


Mastaka,    .    .    , 

XJluk-bagh-danu, 

Kinnah, 


Arab. 
If 


Komi  maatiki,    , 
Kundar  rumi, 
Kinnah,  Kinnoli, 


Hind. 

tf 
Pera. 


A  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  North  Africa, 
and  Asia  Minor,  introduced  into  the  Calcutta 
Garden  in  1806.  The  bud,  bark,  leaves,  and  fruit 
have  all  been  used  in  medicine,  but  have  been 
laid  aside  in  modem  times.  The  leaves  are 
evergreen  ;  fruits  very  small,  pea-shaped,  reddish 
when  ripe.     The  resin  is  callea — 


Ulmastiga, . 
Kinnoli, 


.    Sp. 
Turk. 


Bunii  mastaka,  .  Arab. 
Oom  maatic,  .  .  Enq. 
Kundar  rami,      .     PXBS. 

Mastic  is  obtained  from  the  trunk  by  incisions 
made  in  the  month  of  August.  It  occurs  in  oval 
tears  of  variable  size,  smooth,  diaphanous,  brittle, 
breaking  with  plane,  brilliant,  glassy,  and  pjale 
yellow  surface,  and  owing  to  its  brittleness  being 
usually  covered  with  its  own  dust.  Its  odour  is 
agreeable ;  flavour  weakly  balsamic ;  it  softens 
in  the  mouth,  and  becomes  ductile  like  white  wax. 
It  melts  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  then  exhales  a 
sweet  odour.  Mastic  is  quite  insoluble  in  water ; 
it  yields  to  alcohol  80  per  100  of  soluble  matter, 
leaving  a  substance  resembling  caoatchonc,  which 
is  slowly  dissolved  by  ether.  This  reain  gives 
its  name  to  the  process  of  mastication,  being 
largely  chewed  in  the  east  It  is  much  used  by 
dentists  for  filling  up  carious  teeth ;  it  is  burned 
as  incense;  and  in  some  parts  of  Greece  it  is 
added  to  bread  in  small  quantities  to  give  it  an 
agreeable  flavour.  Mastic  is  extensively  employed 
as  a  transparent  varnish,  dissolved  in  turpentine 
or  alcohol,  with  other  resinous  bodies.  A  species 
of  mastic,  called  tum,  is  obtained  in  Afriea  from 
the  Pistacia  Atlantica.  The  true  resin  is  sold  in 
all  the  bazars  for  about  three  rupees  the  seer.  It 
is  used  by  hakims  in  diarrhoea'and  diseases  of  the 
stomach  or  liver.  It  comes  from  Kabul,  but  the 
beet  is  said  to  oome  from  Turkey  and  the  Levant., 
hence  called  Rami.— -Roxb, ;  O'Sh.  p.  278 ;  PovtlL 

Pistacia  terebinthus,  Terebinthus  vulgaris. 

Katinge  rami,     .    Arab.  I  Zangbari,    .    .    .    PiRS. 
Batnm, ....         i*      I  Sukhar,  .    •    .    •        ,» 

A  native  of  Barbary,  Greece,  and  the  south  of 
France.  A  resinous  juice  of  much  value  is  afforded 
by  tiiis  tree.  It  is  seldom  seen  in  clumps  or 
groves.  It  is  said  to  produce  cypress  or  chian 
turpentine,  and  to  supply  a  kind  of  follicular 
gall.  Its  small,  brown,  dried  fruits,  called  Hab- 
ul-Kbizra,  are  said  to  come  from  Bokhara,  and  to 
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PISTIAGE^. 


PITAR. 


be  used  as  an  aatringent  in  apecial  diaeasea,  and 
for  palpitation  of  the  heart — Powell. 

Pirtaeia  Tera,  Ztnn.,  Piataohio  tree.  Fiatak, 
PSata,  Hon).  A  laige  bush  or  small  tree,  from  15 
to  20  feet  high,  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Persia,  N. 
Torkeetan,  Mid  Asia,  Bokhara,  Kabul,  Koh-i- 
Kuab,  and  8.  of  Europe.  It  yields  the  pista  or 
pistachio  nut,  of  which  about  140  tons  are  annually 
imported  Tia  Peshawar  and  the  Bolan  pass.  The 
gall  found  on  it,  pista-ka-phul,  gul-i*pista,  and 
bazghanj,  orbozaghanj,  are  imported  into  Bombay 
from  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  used  as  an  astringent 
medicine,  also  as  a  dye  for  silk.  By  the  Hindu 
phyflidans  the  fruit  is  considered  a  warm  and 
moiat  remedy ;  the  kernel  contains  much  oil,  and 
acts  as  a  demulcent  and  restorative.  It  is  prin- 
cipally used  in  special  diseases.  The  bark  ia 
emf^oyed  as  a  tonic  in  indigestion.  The  galls 
act  as  astringents,  and  are  used  in  diarrhcsa. 
According  to  Mr.  Elphinstone,  it  grows  wild  in 
the  Hindu  Kush.  The  almond  and  the  pericarp 
are  imported  into  India  from  KiUbul,  with  the 
kind  of  gall  termed  gul-i-pista,  and  a  resui 
called  ahikul-imbat.— OVS'A.  p.  276 ;  RoyU's  lU. 
p.  178;  Faulkner;  Birdwood;  Powell,  i.  p.  337. 

PISTIAGEJS,  Lemnads,  or  Duck-weeds,  a 
oatoral  order  of  endogenous  plants.  The  species 
are  floatiog  or  land  plants,  with  rery  cellular, 
lenticular,  or  lobed  fronds  or  leaves.  The  common 
duck-weed,  Lemna,  may  be  regarded  as  the  moat 
simple  of  all  phsBnogamous  plants.  It  inhabits 
the  ditches  of  the  cool  parts  of  the  world.  Pistia 
ia  found  in  the  tropics  ;  Ambrosinia  in  the  basin 
(tf  tlie  Mediterranean. — Eng.  Cyc, 

PISTIA  STRATI0TI8.    Linn.,  Roxb.,  Rh. 


Unter  ghonga. 

.      DUKH. 

Agasa-tamare,    . 

.  Tax. 

Toka  p&oft, 

.     Hind. 

Antara-tamara,  . 

.   Tel. 

Talanma,     . 

•        >t 

Akaaa-tamara,    . 

*     >i 

KoddapMl,    . 

MaLKATn 

Nim  budiki, .    . 

»» 

Ao  aquatic  stemleas  plant,  growing  in  all 
tanka  and  ditches.  It  ia  said  to  occasion  dysentery 
to  thoae  who  drink  the  water.  Its  juice  is  given 
medidoally.  The  natives  of  several  districts  of 
Southern  uidia  were  in  the  habit  of  using  the  fresh 
firing  plants  of  the  Pistia  stratiotes  or  Agasa- 
tamare  for  attracting  and  stupefying  bugs,  but 
large  quaattdea  of  tUs  plant  were  collected  and 
tried  in  several  hospitals  and  public  institutions, 
and  found  useless. 


PISUM  ARVENSE. 

Keia,      ....     Bkno. 
Waataii,    .     .     .     Chih. 
Tring,  iiaa,  tau,  .        „ 
BwlLOi,     .    .     .    EOTFT. 
Field  pea,  ....  £ko. 


Wight. 

Mattar,      .    . 
Mattar  rewari, 
Kala  mattar, 
Earani,      .    . 
Kalawao,  .    . 


.      HlKD. 

•         »» 
Kaghan. 

.    Kjlbh. 

.    Simla. 


Cultivated  throughout  India,  sown  after  the 
nios  in  drills,  and  varies  in  price  according  to  the 
quality;  when  green,  they  are  tolerable  as  a 
vegetable,  but  are  best  in  soup.  Procurable  in 
December  and  January. — Riddell. 

PISUM  SATIVUM.    Linn. 

«ar.  m.  macrocarpam,  Ser.,  sugar  pea. 

w.  $.  quadratnm,  Xr.,  Gbota-matur,  grey  pea. 

var.  r.  agreate,  Patna  pea,  common  field  pea. 

Haimnui,   .    .    .    Arab. 


Khaadeo;  8«i,  .  Bkas. 
wa-motar,  .  .  Bkko. 
^BMmpaasPeay  Bvo. 
Fatana,.    .    .    ,      Ooj. 

Matar;Khaadu,  HiND. 
Bataaah. 


}> 


»» 


Sbanma ;  Ahandil,  Ladax. 


Watana, 

Kaohang,    .     .  . 

Harcnao,     .     .  . 

Rata^gora-djra,  . 
Vella  pattani, 

Pataulu,     .     .  . 
Gundn  aanigheln. 


Mahb. 
Malay. 
Saksk. 
Singh. 
.  Tam. 
.  Tkl. 


)r 


This  is  the  pea  of  the  garden.  Cultivated 
throughout  the  plains  of  India,  and  grown  in  the 
N.W.  Himalaya  up  to  14,000  feet.  At  the  latter 
height  it  does  not  ripen  its  seed,  and  is  used  as 
fodder.  It  is  found  m  the  Sutlej  valley,  between 
Rampur  and  Sunffnam,  at  an  elevation  of  8000  to 
14,000  feet.  Cultivated  in  Kanawar  and  Spiti. 
100  parts  of  the  pea,  from  Benares,  yielded — 
Moisture,  12*65 ;  nitrogenous  matter,  28*60 ; 
starchy  matter,  60*28;  fatty  or  oily  matter, 
1*11;  mineral  constituents  (ash),  2*41. — Ainslie; 
Eng.  Cyc. ;  Cleghom^  p.  66. 

PITA.    Tam.    Aloe  or  agave  fibre. 
Cantala,Banakeora,HiND.  |  Petha  kalabuntha,  .  Tam. 

The  species  of  agave  commonly  called  aloe 
plants  are  natives  of  America,  which  have  become 
so  naturalized  in  many  parts  as  to  appear  to  be 
indigenous  in  Africa,  parts  of  India,  and  in  the 
souu  of  Spain.  The  agave  plants  resemble  the 
true  aloe  in  their  sword-shaped  leaves  with 
parallel  veins,  which,  however,  grow  to  a  gigantic 
size — that  is,  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  lengUi — in 
a  cluster  from  the  root,  with  their  margins  usually 
armed  with  short  thorns,  and  their  points  with  a 
hard  and  sharp  thorn,  which  makes  them  useful 
hedge  plants ;  the  leaves  abound  in  fibres  of  great 
length,  of  considerable  strength,  also  tough  and 
durable.  The  Mexicans  make  their  paper  of  the 
fibres  of  agave  leaves  laid  in  lavers.  The  expressed 
juice  of  the  leaves  evaporated,  is  stated  by  Long, 
m  his  History  of  Jamaica,  to  be  also  useful  as  a 
substitute  for  soap. — Royle^  III.  Him.  Bat.  p.  875  ; 
Royle,  Fib.  PL  p.  4. 

PITAKA,  Tein-pitaka,  three  divisions  of  the 
sacred  writings  of  the  Buddhists.  Pitakattayan, 
or  the  three  Pitaka,  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
committed  to  writing  until  B.G.  85,  or  458  years 
after  Sakya^s  death,  during  the  reign  of  Watta 
Gamini,  lung  of  Ceylon. — Hardy ;  Fytche,  p.  167. 
•  PITAMAHA,  bom  at  Gauri  Sankar,  and  lived 
at  Kuru  Kshetra.  He  taught  that  the  world, 
time,  and  space,  like  God,  are  eternal ;  and  he 
enjoined  the  practice  of  the  three  sects,  Saiva, 
Sakta,  and  Vaishnava. —  Ward^  iv.  p.  81. 

PITAMBAR  (from  Pita,  Sansk.,  yellow,  and 
Ambar,  cloth),  a  yellow  amber-coloured  doth,  or 
soft  silk  dhoti,  ten  yards  long,  forming  both  a 
skirt  and  a  body  covering,  or  worn  by  men  as  a 
dhotL  The  silk  pitambm  of  India,  or  men's 
ailk  loin-cloths,  are  worn  by  Hindus  at  entertain- 
ments and  festivals,  as  also  in  reli^us  worship. 
Saiis  are  nearly  universal  for  Hmdu  womeirs 
wear,  and  sousse,  made  into  petticoats  and 
trousers,  is  as  universal  for  Muhammadan  women 
and  men  also;  and  it  has  this  advantage  over 
saris,  that  the  coloura  and  patterns  differ  very- 
little  anywhere  within  the  confines  of  India; 
whereas  saris,  dhotis,  and  loongis  must  be 
made  to  suit  particular  localities,  and  the  patterns 
of  one  locality  would  inevitably  be  rejected  in 
another.    See  Clothing. 

PITAMBAR  A,  clothed  in  yellow  garments,  the 
colour  of  the  clothing  of  Buddhist  and  Hindu 
religious  ascetics. 

PITAPUR,  in  Gujerat,  occupied  by  the 
Bagela  race. 

PITAR,  father,  is  derived  from  the  Sanskrit 
root  Pa,  which  means  to  protect,  to  support,  to 
nourish.  The  father,  as  genitor,  was  called  in 
Sanskrit  Ganitar,  but  as  protector  and  supporter 
of  his  oUwgxing  he  was  called  PStar ;  henoe,  in  the 
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PITCH. 


PITHA-STHANA. 


Veda,  these  two  names  are  used  together,  in 
order  to  express  the  full  idea  of  father.  Thus  the 
poet  says — 

'  DyatiB  me  petft  geniiA, 
JotIb  mei  pater  genitor, 

In  similar  manner,  Matar,  mother,  is  joined  with 
ganitu,  genitriz,  which  sJiows  that  the  word 
Matar  must  soon  have  lost  its  etymological  mean- 
ing, and  haye  become  an  expression  of  respect 
and  endeannent;  for  among  the  early  Aryans 
Matar  had  the  sense  of  maker,  from  Ma,  to 
fashion.  In  the  non- Aryan  nations  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  the  tenns  are — 

Laaguas«. 


Turkish, 
Oeorgian,     . 
Mantflhu,     • 
Javanese,     . 
Malay, . 
Byami  (Tibet), 
ijubio, 
Tibetan, 
Serpa  (Nepal), 
"  [Nepi" 


Marmi  (NepaJ). 
Fakhya  (Nepal), 
Persian, 
Lepcha  (SikkimX 

Bhutan! Appa. 

Dhimal  (N.E.  BengalX  Aba. 

Koch  (N.E.  BengaTX  .        .  Bap. 

Oaro  (N.E.  Bengal),    .       .  Aba. 

Burman  (Burma),  .  Ahpa. 

Mm  (Banna),      ...  Pa. 

Sale, Abo. 

Talain  (Slam),      .       .       .  Ma. 

Ho  (Central  India),     .       .  Appu. 

Santhali  (Central  IndiaX    .  Baba. 

Uraon  (Central  India),        .  Babe. 

Gayeti  (Central  India),        .  Baba. 

Khond,         ....  Abba. 

Tnlnva  (Southern  IndlaX    .  Amme. 

Bada^  (Southern  IndiaX    .  Appa. 

Irula  (Southern  India),        .  Amma. 

Singhalese,  ....  Appa. 

Chinese,       .       .       .       .  Fu. 

Tamil Appa. 

Telugu,        ....  Tandri. 

— LubbocVs  Origin  of  Civil,  p.  415. 
PITCH. 


Father. 
Baba. 
Mama. 
Ama. 
Bapa. 
Bapa. 
Dhada. 
Ab-Walid. 
Pha. 
Aba. 
Apa. 
Babai. 
PIdr. 
Abo. 


Mother. 
Ana. 
Deda. 
Erne. 
Ibu. 
Ma. 
Ma. 

WaUdah. 
Ama. 
Ama. 
Amma. 
Araa. 
Madar. 
Amo. 
Ai. 
Ama. 
Ma. 
Ama. 
Ami. 
Au. 
Anu. 
Ya. 
Enga. 
Ayo. 
Ayyo. 
Dai. 
Ayya, 
Appe. 
Awe. 
Awe. 
Amma. 
Mu. 
Amma. 
Thullee. 


Pitoh,  .    . 
Peoe,  .    .    .    , 
Smola-guit  aja, 
Pex,     .    .    . 


Guj.,  Hind. 

It. 

.     Bus. 

.       Sp. 


Zift,  Kar,  Arab.,  Tubk. 
Sung-shu-kau,  .  .  Chin. 
Brai,  Poix,  .  .  .  Fb. 
Pech, Oer. 

Pitch  is  the  residuum  of  tar,  inspissated  by  heat 
or  boUed  down  to  dryness.  In  China,  black 
dammer  and  impure  elemi  are  used  as  substitutes 
for  pitch.  In  British  India  the  black  dammer  is 
used  similarly. — M'Cttllock. 

PITCHER  PLANTS  are  of  the  natural  order 
Nepenthace»,  and  there  are  several  species  in 
Ceylon,  the  Khassya,  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
Sumatra,  Java,  and  Borneo.  N.  rajah,  N. 
Lowii,  N.  Edwardsiana,  are  all  Bomeon  species. 
Other  known  species  are  N.  ampullacea,  dis- 
tillatoria,  loevis,  phyllamphora,  and  Rafflesiana. 
They  are  quite  common  near  Mount  Ophir  in 
Malacca,  and  the  pitchers  there  contain  about  half 
a  pint,  and  are  beautifully  ciliated  with  lai^  cilise ; 
the  broad  pitcher— for  this,  like  the  Rafflesiana, 
produces  two  kinds — ^is  generally  crimson;  the 
long  pitcher  differs  from  Uie  other  in  its  trumpet 
shape  and  green  colour,  which  is  spotted  with 
crimson.  The  leaves  are  moderately  large  and 
broad, — at  least  those  of  them  which  produce  the 
broad  pitcher,  and  which  are  found  near  the  base 
of  the  plant, — are  dark  green  above,  and  of  a  fine 
peach-coloured  red  beneath.  The  Nepenthes 
ampullaoea  produces  green  or  spotted  short  and 
broad  pitchers ;  it  is  also  a  climbing  plant,  and 
found  m   thick  jungles.    The  old  stems  falling 


from  the  trees  become  covered  in  a  short  time 
with  leaves  and  vegetable  matter,  which  form  a 
coating  of  earth  about  them ;  they  then  throw  out 
shoots,  which  become  in  time  new  plants ;  but 
apparently  the  first  attempts  to  form  the  leaf  arc 
futile,  and  become  only  pitchers,  which,  as  the 
petioles  are  closely  imbricated,  form  a  dense 
mass,  and  frequently  cover  t^ie  ground  as  with  a 
carpet  of  these  cunous  formations.  As  it  con- 
tinues growing  and  endeavouring  to  become  a 
plant,  l£e  laminas  of  the  leaves  gradually  appear, 
small  at  first,  but  every  new  one  increasing  in  size, 
until  finally  the  blades  of  the  leaves  are  perfect, 
and  the  pitchers,  which,  as  the  leaves  developed 
themselves,  have  become  gradually  smaller  on 
each  new  leaf,  finally  disappear  altogether  when 
the  plant  climbs  into  the  trees.  This  formation 
of  the  pitcher  may  afford  an  instructive  lesson  to 
the  naturalist,  as,  though  not  to  the  same  extent, 
the  principle  is  perceptible  in  all  of  this  curious 
tribe,  the  leaves  of  seedlings  and  weak  plants 
always  producing  the  largest  pitchers.  The  best 
known  to  Europeans  is  Nepenthes  distillatoria, 
Ait,,  of  the  Khassya  mountains;  it  is  the  N. 
phyllamphora  and  N.  Indica,  Lam.  None  of  the 
plants  of  Borneo  so  much  attract  curiosity  as  the 
various  and  beautiful  pitcher  plants,  eight  dif- 
ferent species  of  which  were  discovered  in  the 
western  part  of  the  island.  The  pitchers,  which 
in  some  instances  would  contain  upwards  of  a 
pint  of  water,  hang  from  the  midrib  of  the  leaf 
of  which  they  are  a  formation;  they  precisely 
resemble  pitchers,  being  furnished  also  with  a  lid. 
The  Nepenthes  Rafflesiana  produces  its  pitchers 
singly ;  they  are  large  and  generallv  crimson ;  it 
grows  on  rockv  islands  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Singapore,  and  it  is  easily  distinguished  from  its 
near  ^y,  the  native  of  Borneo  and  Mount  Ophir, 
by  its  inferior  size,  shortness  of  the  column  which 
supports  the  lid,  the  white  and  powdered  appear- 
ance of  its  stems,  and  its  bushy  habit,  never 
exceeding  four  or  five  feet  in  height.  The  largest 
Bomeon  one,  Nepenthes  Hookeriana«  grows  in 
shaded  jungles,  climbing  to  the  tops  of  the  trees. 
The  pitcher  is  nine  inches  in  length,  having  a 
lai^e  lid  standing  on  a  column,  which  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  beautiful  edge  of  the  pitcher; 
that  part  which  is  broadest  and  turned  towards 
the  midrib  of  the  leaf  from  which  it  depends, 
is  furnished  with  two  broad  wings. — Wallace,  i. 
p.  31 ;  Low^s  Sarawak,  p.  68. 

PITH,  Eng.,  Sola  or  Shola  of  Hindustan,  is 
obtained  from  the  iEschynomene  aspera.  At  the 
Madras  Exhibition  of  1855,  the  Trichinopoly  Local 
Committee  exhibited  a  large  collection  of  figures 
and  architectural  models,  carved  in  the  pith  of  the 
typha.  The  attitudes  of  the  figures  were  stiff, 
but  the  draperies  characteristic.  Also  pith  work 
made  from  the  rushes  called  Nultee  in  Tanjore. 

PITHA-STHANA.  Sansk.  Seat  or  place  of 
a  seat.  Of  these  are  51  places  where  the  limbs  of 
Sad  fell,  when  scattered  by  her  husband  Siva,  as 
he  bore  her  dead  body  about,  and  tore  it  to 
pieces  after  she  had  put  an  end  to  her  existence 
at  Daksha^s  sacrifice.  At  the  Jwala-Mukhi, 
Yindhya-Vasini,  Kalighat,  and  others  of  the 
Pitha-Sthana,  the  temples  are  erected  to  the 
different  forms  of  Sati  or  Devi,  and  not  to  the 
phallic  emblem  of  Siva,  which  may  be  there  as  an 
ornament  or  accessary,  but  not  as  a  principal. — 
Garrett, 
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PITHECOLOBIUM  ANIMALLAYANUM. 


PITT,  WILLIAM. 


PITHECOLOBIUM  ANIMALLAYANUM  of 
Beddome.  Tbis  rery  beautifal  tree,  with  its  large 
spreading  head,  is  very  conspicuous  in  the  moist 
woods  on  the  higher  ranges  of  the  Animaliays, 
5000  to  8000  feet,  and  other  hills  to  the  south  of 
them.  P.  bigeminum,  Martins^  is  a  large  tree  of 
the  Himalaya  and  8.  India. — Beddome,  FL  Sylv. 
xvi  p.  189. 

PITHECOLOBIUM  DULCB.     WiUd. 
Inga  duloiiy  Willd,  |  Mimoia  dulcis,  Baxb, 

Manilla  tamarind,  .  Eno.  |  Karka  poll.    .    .    •    Tam. 

This  tree  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced 
from  the  Philippine  Islanda^  but  it  is  common 
throughout  the  Madras  Presidency ;  it  is  one  of 
their  best  coppice  fuels,  and  is  largely  grown  for 
that  purpose,  and  is  also  much  used  as  a  hedge 
plants  A  cubic  foot  of  unseasoned  wood  weighs 
dO  to  58  lbs.,  and  when  seasoned  40  lbs.,  and  its 
specific  gravity  is  *640 ;  it  is  hard,  coarse-grained, 
and  brittle,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  and  when 
fAwn  emits  an  unpleasant  odour ;  it  is  used  for 
country  carts,  packing-boxes,  and  the  panelling 
of  dooni. — Beddome,  Fl.  Sylv,  p.  188. 

PITHECOLOBIUM  SAMAN  is  the  rain  tree. 
It  grows  rapidly. 

PITHECOLOBIUM  SUBCORIACEUM.  Thw. 
Meemini  maia,  Singh.  A  large  tree  30  to  40  feet 
high,  growing,  not  uncommon,  at  an  elevation  of 
4O0O  to  60^  feet  in  the  central  province  of 
Ceylon :  wood  unknown. — Thw.  Zeyl,  part  ii. 

PITHECUS,  the  orang-outang.  The  following 
species  are  known : — 

Pithecos  Brookei,  BL  P.  Wurmbii  et  P.  Abelii, 
Oven,  though  neither  the  species  described  by 
Van  Wurmb,  nor  that  by  Dr.  Abel,  the  Mias 
rambi,  Malat,  Brooke,    A  native  of  Borneo. 

Pithecus  curtus,  Bly(h,  the  Mias  chapin  of  the 
Dyaks.    A  Bomeon  species. 

Pithttcos  morio,  Otp«9i,  Mias  kassar,  Malat, 
Brooke.    From  Borneo. 

Pithecos  Owenii,  BL,  small  orang  with  short 
forearms.    Adolescent  female.     Hab.  unknown. 

Pithecus  satyms,  L.  apud  Brooke,  S.  MuUer, 
and  others,  Mias  pappan,  Malat,  BlyVt.  From 
Bomeo.-^Ben.  A$.  Soc.  Joum.  No.  4,  p.  888. 

PITHORAGARH,  a  military  cantonment  in 
Kamaon  district.  North- Western  Provinces;  lat. 
29°  86'  86',  and  long.  80°  14'  30"  K— Imp.  Oaz. 

PITI.  Hdcd.  Pulse  of  the  kind  called  mah 
ground  up  into  a  fine  paste  with  water. 

PITI  and  Hnngrung  are  two  vidleys  in  the 
Himalaya.  That  of  the  Piti  river  is  entered  from 
Kanawar  by  the  Hungrung  pass,  elevated  14,800 
feet;  the  Parang  pass,  18,500,  leads  over  the 
range  dividing  ue  Parang  from  the  Piti  rivers. 
The  district  of  Piti,  which  was  formerly  almost 
independent,  bat  paid  tribute  to,  or  exchanged 
presents  with,  all  the  Tibetan  countries  in  its 
neighbourhood,  namelv,  with  Garu,  Ladakh,  aud 
lAhul,  as  well  as  with  Kanawar,  followed,  in  1846, 
the  fortunes  of  Lahul  in  being  transferred  to 
British  rule.  It  is  a  very  thinly  populated  valley, 
the  viUages  being  small  and  distant,  and  the 
arable  tracts  of  no  great  extent.  The  mountains 
on  its  soutfaeni  boiler,  by  which  it  is  separated 
from  Kanawar,  are  so  very  elevated  that  they 
wholly  intercept  all  access  of  humidity  from  the 
dislriets  to  the  northward  of  them,  and  render  the 
dimate  entbely  rainless.  The  houses  are  in  con- 
sequence  very  generally  built  of  nnbiuiit  bricks, 
made  oi  the  ftee  lacustrine  clay  so  common  in 


tlie  valleys,  and  their  fiat  roofs  are  thickly  covered 
with  a  layer  of  the  same  material.  The  gradual 
transition,  in  ascending  the  Sutiej,  from  Hinduism 
to  Buddhism,  is  very  remarkaole,  and  not  the 
less  so  because  it  is  accompanied  by  an  equally 
marked  change  in  the  physical  aspect  of  the 
inhabitants,  tiie  Hindus  of  the  I^wer  Sutiej 
appearing  to  pass  by  insensible  gradations  as  we 
advance  from  village  to  village,  till  at  last  we 
arrive  at  a  pure  Tartar  population.  The  people 
of  Upper  Piti  have  quite  the  Tartar  physiognomy, 
the  small  stature  and  stout  build  of  tae  inhabitants 
of  Ladakh,  to  whom  also  they  closely  approximate 
in  dress.  To  what  extent  mere  climatic  influences 
may  cause  these  differences,  and  how  far  they 
depend  on  an  intermixture  of  races,  it  is  difficult 
to  decide.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  avoid 
being  struck  by  the  coincidence  between  these 
physical  and  moral  changes  in  the  human  race, 
and  the  gradual  alteration  in  the  forms  of  the 
vegetable  world,  which  are  observable  as  we 
advance  from  a  wet  to  a  dry  climate. — Thomaon^s 
Travels  in  W.  Himalaya  and  Tibet,  p.  109 ; 
H.f.  et  T.  p.  228. 

PITRA  BAKSH,  from  Pitra,  paternal  an- 
cestors, the  Patrii  of  the  Romans,  is  a  Hindu 
festival  about  the  end  of  September,  on  the  last 
day  of  Bhadrapada  or  first  day  of  Aswin,  on 
wmch  offerings  of  fire  and  water  are  made  to  the 
manes  of  deceased  ancestors.    See  Astronomy. 

PITRI,  the  soul  of  a  deceased  ancestor ;  also 
the  manes  of  ancestors  to  whom  the  obsequial 
worship  Srad^ha  is  performed.  They  are  the 
Feralia  of  the  Romans,  and  in  Hinduism  also 
embrace  the  ten  Prajapati  or  mythical  pro* 
genitors  of  the  human  race ;  also  the  sons  of  the 
gods,  according  to  a  legend  in  the  Harivansa, 
and  in  the  Vayu-Porana,  though  all  the  Puranas 
give  similar  accounts  of  the  Pitri. 

The  offerings  to  ancestors  are  balls  of  rice  and 
flour  (pinda) ;  thus  of  a  simple  nature,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  Romans ;  for  Ovid,  in  his  Feralia, 
remarks  ironically,  Parva  petunt  manes,  —  the 
manes  are  easily  satisfied. — Wilson;  Dowson, 

PITRI,  the  Aryan  divinity  of  food. 

PITRI-ISWARA.  The  worship  of  the  ances- 
torial  manes,  the  Pitri-iswara  or  father-gods  of 
the  Rajputs,  continues  for  fifteen  days.  TJ^e 
rana  of  Mewar  goes  to  the  cemetery  at  Ara,  and 
performs  at  the  cenotaph  of  each  of  his  fore- 
fathers tiie  rites  enjoinea,  consisting  of  ablutions, 
prayers,  and  the  hanging  of  garlands  of  flowers 
and  leaves  sacred  to  the  dead,  on  their  monu- 
ments. Every  chieftain  does  the  same  amongst 
the  altars  of  the '  great  ancients  *  (barra  boora) ;  or, 
if  absent  from  their  estates,  they  accompany  their 
sovereign  to  Ara.    See  Dharma-raja. 

PITRI-MEDHU,  Sansk.,  from  Pitri,  fore- 
fiathers,  and  Medhu,  flesh.  The  earl^  fathers,  the 
progenitors  of  the  human  race,  their  manes,  the 
dii  patrii  and  dii  manes  of  the  Romans. 

PITRI-PATI,  lord  of  the  manes ;  Yama,  judge 
of  the  dead. — Dowson. 

PITT,  WILLIAM,  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain.  In  1784  he  introduced  a  BiU  in  the 
Britii^  Parliament  to  establish  a  Board  of  Control 
over  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company.  The  Board  was  to  consist  of  six  Privy 
Councillors,  who  were  to  act  as  Commissioners, 
having  control  and  superintendence  of  all  the 
affiairs  of  the    British  possessions  in  the  East 
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Indies.  Of  tbeee  six,  two  were  to  be  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  and  one  of  the  Principal 
Secretaries  of  State,  either  of  whom  was  to 
preside,  and  in  their  absence  the  senior  of  the 
remaining  four.  With  the  senior,  who  was 
known  by  the  designation  of  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  the  whole  business  of  the 
Board  soon  rested;  he  was  essentially  a  new 
Secretary  of  State.  The  Bill  materially  dimin- 
ished the  powers  of  the  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company. 

PITTA  and  Kaloochia.  Uriya.  Pitta,  a  tree  of 
Ganjam  and  Gumsur,  extreme  height  36  feet, 
circumference  3  feet,  and  height  from  the  ground 
to  the  intersection  of  the  fii-st  branch,  15  feet. 
Pitta  is  used  for  posts,  ploughshares,  and  firewood 
as  the  kaloochia,  but  is  a  larger  tree  and  very 
plentiful. — Captain  Macdonald, 

PITTAL,  a  cultivating  race  in  Rajputana,  who 
are  supposed  to  be  Kurmi  under  another  name. — 
Camphellyja.  93. 

PITTAPUR,  a  large  zamindari  in  Raja- 
mundry. 

PITTOSPORACE^,  Lindl,  of  3  genera,  9 
species,  yiz.  7  Pittosporum,  1  Billardiera,  1  Sollya. 
Wood  of  Pittosporum  bicolor,  Hk,^  and  P.  undula- 
tum,  VenU^  from  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales, 
is  white,  adapted  for  turners^  purposes,  and  recom- 
mended as  a  substitute  for  the  boxwood  used  by 
engraTcrs.  P.  tobira,  Roxb,^  is  a  pretty  shrub  of 
China.  Mr.  Gamble  names  P.  glabratum,  hmnile, 
dasycaulon,  ferrugineum,  tetraspermum,  NiJghir- 
ense,  eriocarpum,  and  floribundum. 

Pittosporum  Ceylanicum,  Wight^  III, 
P.  floribondum,  W,  et  A,      Senttcia  Nepalensia,  D.  C 
OelMtnu  ▼erticiUatus,  B.     Katteya-gass,  .    .   Singh. 

A  moderate-sized  tree  of  the  Goya  district  of 
Ceylon,  growing  at  an  elevation  of  3000  to  5000 
feet— r/iit'.  Emm.  PL  Ztyl  I  p.  68. 

Pittosporum  tenuifoHum,  the  lemon  tree  of 
New  Zeidand,  attains  to  12  or  15  feet  in  hdg^t. 
It  yields  a  fragrant  resin. — G,  Bennett 

PITTS,  JOSEPH,  of  Exeter,  visited  Mecca 
A.D.  1678. 

PITT  STRAIT,  called  Sagewyn  by  the  Dutch, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Battanta  Island,  and 
on  the  south  by  the  north  coast  of  Sallawatty  and 
the  group  of  small  islands  stretching  from  thence 
to  the  adjacent  coast  of  New  Guinea.  Its  length 
is  about  39  or  42  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
is  about  7  or  8  miles.  Pitt  Strait  and  Dampier 
Strait  are  separated  from  each  other  by  Battanta 
Island. 

PITYRANTHE  VERRUCOSA.  Thw.  Klein- 
hovia  verrucosa,  Gardn.  MS.  This  tree  is  found 
in  Ceylon,  in  the  Battecaloa,  Jaffna,  and  Trin- 
comalee  districts. 

PITYRIASIS  VERSICOLOR,  a  parasitic 
fungms  of  Melanesia  and  Polynesia,  which  causes 
the  vf^table  itch,  the  Tokelu  ringworm. 

PIYA  DASI  or  Priya  Darsi,  a  title  of  the 
Buddhist  king  Asoka,  king  of  Magadha,  who 
lived  in  the  third  century  S.C.  His  era  is  near 
that  of  Antiochus  the  Great 

PLACSHADWIPA,  Asia  Minor,  caUed  also 
SiJcadwipa. — A$.  Res,  iiL  304,  vL  515,  viii.  pp. 
264,  288.  297. 

PLACUNA  PLACENTA,  the  window  sheU 

Suns  dP  shells,  is  found  in  great  abundance  in 
e  Tamblegam  lagoon   near  Trincomalee,  and 
their  collection  was  rented  oui,  18  millions  being 


gathered  annually.  The  shells  are  exported  to 
India  and  China  as  a  substitute  for  window  glass, 
and  small  pearls  are  found  in  them.  On  the 
Coromandel  coast  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  they 
are  found  fossil  in  the  tertiary  strata  of  the 
eastern  coast  line. 

PLAGUE,  or  Levantine  plague,  also  Bubonic 
plague,  are  terms  by  which  the  nations  of  Europe 
designate  a  contagious  disease  of  a  severe  form 
which  from  time  to  time  has  appeared  as  epidemic 
in  Egpyt,  in  S.  Arabia,  Syria,  Turkish  Arabia, 
Southern  Persia,  extendbig  to  Turkey  in  Europe, 
Malta,  Gibraltar.  It  is  known  to  ^e  Arabs  as 
Ta'un.  It  prevailed  severely  in  Baghdad  in  1830, 
and  appeared  in  Egypt  in  1842.  It  broke  out  at 
Pali  in  Rajputana  about  a.d.  1830-1840,  and 
appeared  in  China  during  the  fifteen  years  of 
civil  war,  from  1855  to  1870.  The  Chinese  called 
it  Yang-tcee.  It  prevailed  specially  in  the  orovince 
of  Yunnan  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  districts, 
and  was  believed  to  have  been  introduced  there 
from  Burma,  but  this  unlikely  point  was  never 
established.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war, 
it  became  very  prevalent,  and  was  still  raging 
in  1879,  though  the  rebellion  had  been  long 
put  down.  The  disease  first  attacked  animals 
which  live  in  or  on  the  ground.  The  rats,  who 
were  the  soonest  assailed,  came  out  in  troops  from 
their  holes,  and,  after  staggering  about  and  falling 
over  each  other,  dropped  dead.  Buffaloes,  oxen, 
sheep,  and  deer  also  very  quickly  succumbed,  but 
fowls,  which  spend  part  of  their  time  above  the 
ground,  more  often  escaped.  Those  who  died 
of  it  were  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  a  devil, 
and  could  not  be  buried,  lest  the  repose  of  their 
ancestors  should  be  disturbed.  The  bodies  were 
placed  on  a  bier,  and  exposed  to  the  Bun  out- 
side the  gates,  so  that  the  traveller  who  passed 
a  village  where  the  Yang-tzeo  was  raging  was 
nearly  choked  by  the  odours  with  which  he  was 
suddenly  brought  into  contact. — M,  Emile  Rocker 
on  the  Chinese  Malady  called  Yang-tzee, 

PLAGUSIA  POTOUS.  Cuvier.  The  Jerxee 
Potoo  of  Russell,  Ikan  ledahof  the  Malays,  is  a  fish 
of  excellent  flavour,  and,  like  Plagasia  trulla, 
passes  at  European  tables  under  the  denomination 
of '  sole.'  The  species  are  all  distinguished  for  their 
tenacity  of  life.  The  fishermen  at  Penang  assert 
that  some  spedes  of  Plagusia  skoal  at  certain 
seasons 

PLA-KAT,  SiAM.,  Uterally  fighting  fish,  is 
the  Macropodus  pugnax. 

PLANCHONIA  VALIDA.  Blainv.  A  timber 
tree  of  the  Andamans. 

PLANETS  in  Hindu  mjihoLogj  are  minor 
deities.  Biahaspati  is  not  a  planet,  but  ^tbe 
lord  of  prayer.'    See  Graha;  Haft  Dhat 

PLANKS. 


PapaB,    . 
Toutule-olotkn, 
Plankor, .    .    . 


Malat. 
Bos. 

.  Sir. 


Plftnker,  ....  Dan. 
Planken,  .  .  I>UT.,  OlE. 
BoidAget,  Planches,  Fa. 
Tftkhta Hind. 

Thick  strong  boards,  cut  from  various  kinds  of 
vrood.'-M'Culloch'i  Com.  Die.  p.  920. 

PLANT  is  a  term  designative  of  all  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  which  botaniata  claeaify  into 
orders,  genera,  and  apecies,  supposed  about 
500,000.  The  telegraph  pl^ni,  Deflmodium  gynM 
has  small  leaflets  in  pairs  on  the  leii- stalks,  which 
exhibit  a  spontaneous  jerking  motion. 

Vintgar  plant  is  a  mould,  &  spawn  (Mycelium) 
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0/  which  fonna  a  toagh  web.  It  is  often  seen 
floadog  in  yinegar,  and  it  induces  fermentation 
if  placed  on  sacdiarine  fluids. 

The  pitcher  plants  are  species  of  Nepenthes, 
eroiring  in  Ceylon,  Malay  Peninsula,  Java, 
Sumatra,  and  Borneo. 

The  hand  plant,  Cheirostemon  platanoides,  so 
called  because  the  curyed  stamens  of  the  flower 
hATe  a  singular  resemblance  to  a  clawed  hand, 
Aod  the  andeut  Mericans  yenerated  it. 

( 'tnuifly-  trap  is  the  Dionoea  muscipula.  On  the 
upper  surface  of  its  lobes  are  six  minute  bristles 
(three  on  each  side),  and  the  instant  any  one  of 
these  bristles  is  touched,  the  lobes  close  on  each 
uther,  and  entrap  the  insect  which  had  alighted 
on  the  leaf. 

The  Cq)haloius  of  Australia  has  pitcher-like 
leaves. 

PLANTAGINACEuE.  LindL  The  rib-grass 
tribe  of  1  gen.  with  15  species  of  Plantago.  Soda 
is  obtained  in  Egypt  from  the  ashes  of  P.  squar- 
roaa. 

Plsntago  ampIexicauUs,  Cuv,,  Gaj-pipali,  Hind. 
Said  to  be  an  astringent 

Plantago  ispaghula,  Roxh.,  Spogel  seeds. 


BuxrkAtoona,  .  .  ARAB. 
Faslioon, ....  Gb. 
Iipigbol,  laabghal,  HiKD. 


Ifpungur,  .  .  .  SiND. 
Ispaghft]  yerei,  .  .  Tah. 
iMpagala  Tittolu, .     Tbl. 


Citltiyated  in  India  during  the  cold  season  for 
the  seeds,  which  are  used  as  an  emollient  and 
light  artide  of  diet  for  conyalescents.  In  making 
A  decoction  of  ispaghul,  take  of  ispaghul  seeds 
two  drachms,  distSled  water  one  pint;  boil 
aod  itraiD.  This  preparation  is  a  simple  demul- 
cent, was  recommended  by  Mr.  Twining  in  dysen- 
teries, and  is  much  used  in  India  in  catarrh, 
gODORhcea,  and  nef^uitic  affections. 

Plantago  major,  Xtnn.,  Way-bread. 


ChV-tilMi,     .    .    Chih. 
Caii-tnek  plant, .      End. 


FaJiliyan, . 
Bartang, 


Gib. 
Hind. 


The  Chinese  name  looks  like  an  adaptation  of 
Pgjlliom. 

Plantago  psyllium,  Ztnn.,  Flea- wort,  Eng.,  Bar- 
tang, HiMD.  The  seeds,  called  flea-seed,  contain 
a  i^^reai  quantity  of  mucilage,  and  in  Britain  are 
eztensiyely  employed  by  muslin  manufacturers 
for  stiffening  their  goods ;  they  are  also  used  by 
psper-stainert  and  bookbinders.  They  form  rich 
m.jcilaginous  drinks,  useful  in  catarrh  and  other 
uhnente  for  which  linseed  is  used. — Roxb, ; 
MnsUe;  0*5*.;  Hogg;  Smith;  Voigt;  Powell 

PLANTAIN,  Banana,  Musa  Paradisiaca. 


Hftu,    ....    Arab. 

Biyu, Bali. 

Xg-hyei-pnw,     .    BUBK. 
Jep-yan,     ...        „ 
luaz^KaylA,  .     .    HiKD. 
Gtdang, jAy. 


Pimng,  ....  Malay. 
Vellakki.  Peaang,  Maleal. 
Manza,  ....  Pbbs. 
Kahlkang.  .  .  SurOH. 
Yalie  palUm, .  .  .  Tam. 
Ariti  panda,    .    .    .  Tbl. 

Plantain  is  the  jiame  applied  to  yarious  species 
of  the  genus  Musa,  of  which,  in  the  East  Indies, 
the  best  known  are  M.  paradisiaca,  which  yields 
the  edible  plantain  or  banana,  and  M.  textilis,  the 
Manilla  hemp  plant  The  bananas  appear  to  be 
D^yei  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Asiatic  con- 
tinent (R.  Brown,  Bot.  of  Con^o,  p.  51).  Trans- 
P^ied  at  an  unknown  epodi  into  the  Indian 
Ardupelago  and  Africa,  tnoy  haye  since  spread 
^  into  the  new  world,  and  in  general  into  all 
inteitmpesl  countries,  sometimes  before  the 
snival  of  Europeans.  Humboldt  put  a  yery  high 
^'■^  oa  this  fmit  ii  an  article  of  food.    Acoord- 


I  ing  to  him,  it  affords,  in  a  giyen  extent  of  ground, 
forty-four  times  more  nutritive  matter  than  the 
potato,  and  133  times  more  than  wheat  In  the 
East  Indies  it  is  only  used  as  a  dessert.  In  Jamaica, 
Demerara,  Trinidad,  and  other  colonies,  how- 
ever, many  thousand  acres  are  planted  with  the 
banana.  The  yegetation  is  so  rapid,  that  if  a  line 
of  thread  be  drawn  across  and  on  a  leyel  with 
the  top  of  one  of  the  leaves  when  it  begins  to 
expand,  it  will  be  seen  in  the  course  of  an  hour 
to  have  grown  nearly  an  inch.  The  fruit,  when 
ripe,  is  of  a  pale-yellow,  from  2  ord  inches  to  a  foot 
in  length,  and  2  inches  thick,  and  is  produced  in 
bunches  weighing  40  lbs.  and  upwanis.  In  the 
Straits  Settlements,  the  most  approyed  varieties 
are  the  royal  plantain,  which  fruits  in  eight 
months;  one  which  bears  in  a  year,  the  milk 
plantain,  the  downy  plantain,  and  the  golden 
plantain  or  banana.  A  variety  termed  Guindy 
was  imported  from  Madras,  where  it  was  in  great 
esteem.  It  had  this  advantage  over  the  other 
kinds,  that  it  could  be  stewed  down  like  an  apple. 
The  Malays  allege  that  they  can  produce  new 
varieties  by  planting  three  shoots  of  different 
sorts  together,  and  by  cutting  the  shoots  down 
to  the  ground  three  successive  times,  when  they 
have  reached  the  height  of  9  or  10  inches.  In 
some  districts  of  Mexico,  the  fruit  is  dried  in  the 
sun,  and  in  this  state  forms  a  considerable  article 
of  internal  conunerce,  under  the  name  of  plantado 
pasado.  When  dried  and  reduced  to  the  state  of 
meal,  it  cannot,  like  wheat-flour,  be  manufac- 
tured into  macaroni  or  vermicelli,  or  at  least  the 
macaroni  made  from  it  falls  to  powder  when 
put  into  hot  water.  The  fresh  plantain,  however, 
when  boiled  whole,  forms  a  pretty  dense  Arm 
mass,  of  greater  consisteucy  and  toughness  than 
the  potato.  The  mass,  beaten  in  a  mortar,  con- 
stitutes the  'foo-foo*  of  the  Negroes.  Plantain 
meal  cannot  be  got  into  this  state  unless  by  mix- 
ing it  up  with  water  to  form  a  stiff  dough,  and 
then  boiling  it  in  shapes  or  bound  in  cloths. 

In  Pegu  there  are  scarcely  any  good  plantains 
to  be  had,  owing  to  the  Burmese  habit  of  only 
eating  ffreen  fruit,  and  their  total  indifference 
to  the  finer  qualities  of  flavour.  The  great  use 
of  all  fruit  with  the  Burmese  is  to  serve  as  an 
addition  to  their  curry,  for  which  purpose  one 
kind  of  plantain  is  just  as  good  as  another.  The 
plantain  or  banana  holds  the  same  place  in  Tenas- 
serim  that  the  apple  does  in  England  and  the 
United  States.  It  is  used  as  a  vegetable  as  well 
as  an  article  for  the  dessert,  the  great  proportion 
being  eaten  with  rice  and  meat  in  the  place  of 
potatoes.  Like  the  mango,  the  Musa  is  indigenous 
in  Tenasserim,  but  the  wild  fruit  is  too  full  of  seeds 
to  be  eatable.  A  species  grows  wild  in  Tenas- 
serim jungles,  and  is  rather  an  ornamental  plant, 
which  is  ful  that  it  has  to  recommend  it  Unlike 
the  common  plantain,  it  never  throws  up  shoots 
from  its  roots.  The  plantain  and  banana  embrace 
many  varieties.  Mr.  Mason  had  the  Burman 
names  of  twenty-five  before  him.  *•  The  numerous 
varieties,*  writes  Voigt,  *  we  have  in  vain  tried  to 
put  in  some  order.  The  attempt  made  for  this 
purpose,  in  Schultens,  appears  to  us  to  have  only 
increased  the  confusion.  • 

The  Manilla  hemp,  from  which  a  fabric  of 
the  finest  texture  is  prepared,  is  made  from 
the  leaves  of  the  Musa  tortilis.  Several  varie- 
ties of  the  banana  are  cultivated  in  the  Dckhan, 
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— the  large  red,  the  green,  and  the  yellow.  A 
small  sort,  which  is  supposed  to  he  the  real 
banana  of  the  West  Indies,  is  perhaps  the  most 
luxuriant.  The  plants  blossom  at  all  seasons,  and 
so  soon  as  the  drupe  of  fruit  begins  to  ripen, 
which  is  known  by  some  turning  colour,  it  is  cut 
and  hung  up  to  ripen  in  the  house.  The  plant 
will  not  bear  again,  and  if  not  cut  down  it  will 
perish  of  itself,  on  which  the  surrounding  shoots 
grow  up  and  blossom  as  the  former.  The  plants 
are  generally  grown  in  beds  or  clusters  in  a  good, 
rich  soil,  when  fine  fruit  is  almost  the  sure  return. 
In  transplanting  the  shoots  of  2  or  3  feet  high, 
about  one-half  is  generally  cut  off;  the  green 
fruit  is  used  in  curries ;  the  natives  of  the  Penin- 
sula of  India  also  use  in  their  curries  the  extrem- 
ities of  the  flower  shoots,  the  heart  of  the  stem, 
and  that  portion  of  it  from  which  the  roots  proceed. 

The  stem  yields  a  fine  white  silky  fibre  of  5 
or  6  feet  in  length,  specifically  lighter  than  hemp, 
fiax,  and  aloe  fibre,  by  i^th  or  ^th,  and  pos- 
sessing considerable  strength.  The  j^ntain  will 
flourish  in  almost  any  soil  where  the  climate 
is  warm  and  moist.  A  young  shoot  being  planted 
attains  maturity  in  eight  months,  producing  a 
bunch  of  fruit  weighing  30,  50,  and  even  100 
lbs.,  and  throwing  out  from  its  roots  and  around 
its  stem  from  7  to  10  fresh  shoots.  These  will 
each  become  a  distinct  plant,  producing  its  own 
bunch  of  fruit.  There  may  be  from  800  to  400 
plants  in  an  acre,  each  producing  on  an  average 
seven  suckers,  thus  making  in  idl  from  2100  to 
3200  plants  in  an  acre.  The  produce  of  fruit  at 
the  lowest  estimation  would  be  from  900  to  1200 
lbs.  annually ;  and  this  fruit  has  its  market  value. 

The  plant  is  cultivated  everywhere  in  Southern 
India,  where  the  varieties  are  the  rustaley,  superior 
table  plantain ;  poovaley,  or  small  guindy  variety ; 

Sayvaley,  a  pale  ash-coloured  sweet  fruit ;  mon- 
en,  3 -sided  coarse  fruit;  shevaley,  large  red 
fruit;  and  putehay  laden,  or  long-curved  green 
fruit.  All  these  vield  fibres,  but  of  very  different 
quality.  This  fibre  has  a  particular  tendency  to 
rot  and  to  become  stiff,  brittle,  and  discoloured 
by  steeping  in  the  green  state,  and  it  has  been 
ascertained  by  trial  that  the  strength  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  cleanness  of  the  fibre.  If  it  have 
been  well  cleaned,  and  all  the  sap  quickly  removed, 
it  bears  immersion  in  water  as  well  as  most  other 
fibres,  and  is  about  the  same  strength  as  Russian 
hemp.  The  coarse  large-fruited  plantains  yield 
the  strongest  and  thickest  fibres ;  the  smaller  kinds 
yield  fine  fibres,  suited  for  weaving,  and,  if  care- 
fully prepared,  these  have  a  glossy  appearance 
like  silk.  This  gloss,  however,  can  only  be  got 
by  cleaning  rapidly,  and  before  the  sap  has  time 
to  stain  the  fibre ;  it  is  soon  lost  if  the  plant  be 
steeped  in  water.  The  rope  ought  not  to  be  hard 
spun,  as  it  becomes  stiffer  when  wet,  and  is  liable 
to  snap  if  it  get  into  a  twist  or  knot.  Almost 
every  part  of  the  plantain  may  be  converted  into 
fibre,  but  it  most  abounds  in  the  stem  and  leaves, 
and  can  be  made  available  for  textile  or  cordage 
purposes.  The  combings  or  tow  separated  during 
the  preparation  of  the  fibres  is  of  value  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  horse-hair  for  stuffing  mattresses,  ete. ; 
and  the  peduncle  of  the  core  can  be  pounded  into 
half-stuff  for  the  paper-makers,  and  form  an 
excellent  material  for  the  finest  or  the  toughest 
kinds  of  paper.  In  the  West  Indies  the  spiral 
vessels  are  employed  as  tinder.    In  the  process  of 


preparation  of  plantain  fibre,  the  stem  should  be 
cut  down  six  inches  above  the  ground,  and  then 
divided  longitudinally  into  four  parts,  and  the 
juice  expelled  by  passing  each  slip  longitudinally 
through  the  common  sugar -mill,  with  grooved 
hard-wood  rollers,  or  a  miU  the  rollers  of  which 
are  3  feet  long  and  one  foot  in  diameter.  In  the 
process  of  crushing,  the  stalks  and  the  harder  and 
softer  parts  of  the  stem  should  be  passed  through 
separately,  which  can  be  easily  effected  if  the 
rollers  be  horizontal.  In  this  way  the  produce 
will  be  four  or  five  pounds  of  fibre  from  each 
tree.  The  fibres  from  the  midrib  of  the  leaf  are 
the  best;  and  in  general  if  the  stem  yield  four 
pounds  nett  of  fibre,  the  stalk  will  give  one  pound 
out  of  four.  After  the  crushing,  the  fibres  are 
to  be  well  washed  and  boiled  in  soda  or  other 
alkaline  ley  to  separate  the  gluten  and  colouring 
matter,  keeping  the  fibres  from  the  several  P&i^ 
quite  separate  in  this  process  of  boiling.  They 
are  then  bleached,  and  the  highest  coloured  fibres 
do  not  require  more  than  six  hours,  but  the  darkest 
from  twelve  to  eighteen.  The  finest  plantain 
fibre,  when  carefuUy  cleaned  and  dre^ed,  by 
what  may  be  termed  the  '  fresh  process,* '  in 
contradistinction  to  the  system  of  rotting  the 
fibres  free,  has  been  said  to  be  well  suited  for 
the  imitation  of  silk  in  carriage  braid  and  carpet 
work.  The  average  value  put  upon  suoh  fibres 
was  said  to  be  £70  per  ton,  when  Russian  hemp 
was  selling  at  £50  per  ton.  In  the  West  Indies, 
the  total  expense  of  producing  a  ton  of  fibres  was 
calculated  at  £9, 13s.  4d.  Early  in  the  year  1880, 
two  gentlemen  in  Bombay  commenced  opeiatioos 
on  a  moderate  scale  at  Bassein,  giving  employ- 
ment to  about  40  day-labourers  for  a  period  of 
above  one  year;  the  out-turn  of  fibre,  waste, 
and  paper-stuff,  produced  at  the  rate  of  two  tons 
per  diem  by  the  simplest  conceivable  machinery, 
and  at  comparatively  trifling  cost,  readily  com- 
manding the  following  prices,  on  9th  December 
1880,  in  the  Liverpool  markets : — Plantain  fibre, 
£20  per  ton ;  pliuitain  waste,  £10  per  ton  ;  plan- 
tain tow,  £10  per  ton. 

From  800  trees,  which  was  the  average  daily 
quantity  manipulated  by  Messrs.  Price  and  Lacey, 
the  yield  was  as  follows : — ^Glean  fibre,  one  ton ; 
waste,  half  ton ;  tow,  half  ton  ;  while  the  cost  of 
production  was  Rs.  52: — 800  stems  at  Rs.  2  = 
Ke.  16 ;  cartage,  Rs.  16 ;  40  coolies,  for  cutting, 
splitting,  wasUng,  drying,  packing,  ete.,  Rs.  10 ; 
fuel  for  engine,  Rs.  5  ;  sundries,  Rs.  10. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Calcutta  Botanic 
Garden  has  found  that,  during  the  dry  months, 
simple  exposure  of  the  sliced  stem  to  the  sun  is 
sufficient  to  prepare  the  fibre  for  the  paper-maker, 
provided  the  paper-mill  be  on  the  spot.  What  is 
still  wanted  is  a  cheap  method  of  removing  the 
cellular  tissue,  which  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
sap,  and  is  useless  for  paper-making,  so  that  when 
shipped  on  the  voyage  to  England  there  may  be 
no  risk  of  f  ermentetion. 

On  the  Arakan  coast,  the  layers  of  the  atom  of 
the  plantain,  termed  there  Pa-tba-you-sha,  are 
sold  m  a  dried  state ;  some  of  it  is  even  twisted 
into  a  bast  rope.  It  would  probably  command  a 
good  price  as  a  cordage  or  paper  material,  ot  for 
textile  fabrics. 

The  leaves  are  used  in  r^mental  hospitals,  for 
dressing  parts  that  have  been  blistered. 

The  meal  is  prepared  by  stripping  off  the  husk 
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of  the  frnii,  slicing  and  tboronghly  drying  the 
core  in  the  son,  after  which  it  is  powdered  and 
Bif ted.  It  has  a  fragrant  odoar,  and  its  flavour  is 
nid  to  depend  a  good  deal  on  the  rapidity  by 
which  the  slices  are  dried.  It  alioold  be  husked 
and  sliced  by  nickel  or  bamboo  knives,  as  those 
oi  steel  injure  the  colour  of  the  meal.  It  is 
calculated  that  the  fresh  plantain  will  yield  40 
per  cent,  of  meal,  that  an  average  bunch  of 
25  lbs.  weight  will  yield  5  lbs.,  and  that  an  acre 
of  plantain  walk  of  average  quality  producing  450 
bunches  during  the  year,  would  yield  upwanls  of 
a  ton  of  meal.  In  the  W.  Indies  plantain  meal 
is  largely  employed  as  the  food  of  infants,  chil- 
dren, and  oonv^escents.  In  composition  the 
plantain  fruit  approaches  most  nearly  in  nutritive 
quality  to  the  potato,  and  the  meal  of  the  plant 
to  that  of  rice. 

Ric«.       Potato.       Plantain. 
Starch,  tugar,  etc,  .    .    87'4        790  860 

Protein  oompounds,  7*5  8*0  5*2 

The  varieties  which  are  rich  in  saccharine 
matter  make  an  admirable  preserve,  on  being 
ikinned  and  split  longitudinally  and  dried  in  the 
BUD,  by  which  process  they  immediately  acquire  a 
consistence  like  Turkey  figs,  and  become  capable 
of  being  packed  and  preserved  in  the  same  way. 

In  S.  America,  the  fruit  is  not  only  used  as  an 
article  of  diet  in  its  fresh  state,  but,  when  dried, 
fonns  an  article  of  internal  trade,  besides  having 
its  flour  separated,  and  cooked  or  made  into 
biscuits.  It  is  also  preserved  in  the  Society 
Islands. 

The  fkins  of  the  fruit  are  used  by  the  tanners 
in  dyeing  leather  black.  —  Surgeon  T,  Key  in 
Proeudinm  of  the  Madras  Commitlee;  Madras 
Ex,  Jwr,  Hep.  ;  Hoyle's  Fib,  PL ;  Simmonds*  Com, 
Prod,;  Dr.  A,  Hunter  in  M.  E.  Proceedings; 
Maton^s  Tenasserim ;  Dr.  McClelland  in  Records  of 
the  Government  of  India;  Dr.  King  in  Report  of 
Caleutia  Ag.'Hort.  Gard. 

PLASMA,  a  green,  semi-transparent  calcedony, 
having  a  dark  tint,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
coloo^  by  chlorite.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  India, 
and  is  made  into  beads  and  other  ornaments. 
Occasionally  specimens  are  found  among  the  ruins 
of  Eome. —  Vniterston ;  Faulkner. 

PLASSEY,  on  the  Bhagirathi  river,  in  the 
Nadiya  district  of  Bengal,  is  in  Ut.  23""  47'  N., 
kne.  88''  17'  45'  £.  It  is  famous  in  the  historv 
of  British  India  as  the  scene  of  a  battle  which 
was  here  fought  and  won  by  Clive  on  the  23d 
June  1757,  with  700  European  troops,  1400 
Bepoys,  and  670  saflors,  and  the  victory  threw 
Bengal,  Behar,  and  Oiissa  into  British  hands. 

Otme  states  that  the  nawab,  Suraj-ud-Dowla, 
had  50,000  foot  and  18,000  horse,  and  50  pieces 
of  csnnon,  24  and  32  pounders.  There  were  also 
40  Frendimen,  under  the  command  of  Sinfray. 
The  action  was  a  cannonade,  and  Clive  computed 
the  enemy's  loss  at  500  killed,  that  of  the  English 
at  22  killed  and  50  wounded. 

It  was  not  until  the  12th  August  1765  that 
Shah-i-Alam,  emperor  of  Dehli,  at  a  conference 
vith  Clire,  held  at  Allahabad,  granted  to  the 
KagM  £.1.  Company  the  Diwani  of  Bengal, 
Behar,  and  Oriasa.  Clive  agreed  to  pay  to  the 
^peror  a  tribute  of  2  lakhs  monthly,  from  the 
pvooeeda  of  the  revenues.  Bat  the  memorable 
battle-field  has  ceased  to  exist,  changes  in  the 
M  of  the  mer  having  swept  it  almost  all  away. 


Of  the  famous  mango  grove  called  the  Lakha 
Bagh,  or  the  tepe  of  a  \&h  of  trees  that  was  800 
yards  long  and  300  broad,  all  the  trees  have 
died  or  been  swept  away  by  the  river,  excepting 
one,  under  which  is  buried  one  of  the  nawab's 
generals  who  fell  in  the  battle.  So  long  ago  as  1 80 1 , 
there  were  no  more  than  3000  trees  remaining. 
It  is  now  a  cultivated  plain.  The  spot  where  the 
solitary  tree  yet  survives  is  called  Pir-ki-jaga, 
and  is  held  sacred  by  Musalmans.  —  TV.  of  a 
Hind.  i.  p.  51 ;  Malcolm,  vi.  p.  256 ;  Omie,  ii.  p.  i73. 
PLATALEA  I.EUCORODIA,  Spoon-bill. 


Gherita,  .  .  .  Beno. 
Lepelaar,  ....  DcT. 
Spoon  ilna,  .  .  .  Eno. 
Pale,  Poche,  Truble,  Fr. 
Spatula,  Cueiller,  .  „ 
Loffel  gans,    .     .     .    Ger. 


Weisacr  loffeler, 
Ghamaoh-buza, 
Beoquaroueglia, 
Guochiarone, 

Genta-muku-koDga,    Trl. 
Llydon  big,    .     .    WELSH. 


.  Ger. 
.  Hind. 
.      It. 


» 


One  of  the  Plataleinse,  the  spoon-bill  sub-family 
of  birds  of  the  family  Tantalidse,  common  in  India, 
Europe,  Africa,  Asia.  It  breeds  in  India  in  lofty 
trees,  but  also  in  marshes.  Other  known  species 
are — 

Platalea  major,  Temm,,  Japan. 

P.  minor,  SchUgelj  Japan. 

P.  ajajra,  lAnn.^  America. 

P.  flavipes,  Oould,  Australia. 

P.  melanorhynchuB,  Oould,  Australia. 

PLATANEiE,  the  oriental  plane  tribe  of  plants, 
comprising  one  genus  and  four  species,  —  one 
of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  one  N.  America, 
and  two  from  Asia  Minor  and  Central  Asia. 
The  Plataniis  orientalis  has  palmate  leaves  re- 
sembling those  of  the  common  sjcaraore.  It 
grows  in  the  western  parts  of  Asia,  and  extends 
as  far  east  as  Kashmir.  Its  wood  is  fine  grained 
and  hard,  and  when  old  it  acquires  dark  veins  so 
as  to  resemble  walnut-wood.  The  tree  was  valued 
for  its  shade  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  it 
was  held  sacred  in  the  east.  P.  occidentalis  is 
found  in  most  parts  of  N.  America,  from  Mexico 
as  far  as  Canada.  The  timber  is  of  a  reddish 
colour,  and  will  not  bear  exposure  to  the  weather. 
There  is  but  this  one  genus  in  the  order,  and 
six  species.  The  famOy  resembles  ArtocarpesD. — 
Hogg;  Eng.  Cyc. 

PLATANISTA  GANGETICA.     Gray. 


D.  Gangeticus. 
Sou-sou  of  India. 
Susa  of  Buffon. 


Dolphinus  Shawensis. 

Platanista  of  Pliny. 
Dauphine  du  Gange,  T.  Cuv. 

Inhabits  the  Indian  seas,  the  Ganges  and  its 
tributaries.  It  eats  prawns,  Palasmon  carcinus, 
also  the  fish  Wallago  attu  and  Saccobranchus 
fossilis.  The  flesh  and  blubber  are  eaten  by  some 
low  castes. 

Platanista  Indi,  Blyth^  the  porpoise  of  the  Indus, 
is  larger  than  P.  Gangetica,  and  of  a  paler  colour. 
— Jerdon, 

PLATANUS  ORIENTALIS.    Litm. 

I>oolb,  ....      Arab.  I  Chunar,     .    Hind.,  Pirs. 
Chinar,      .   Hind.,  Pers.  |  Buna,  Bnin,  Bonin,  Pahj. 

The  oriental  plane  is  indigenous  in  Asia  Minor  and 
in  most  of  the  countries  of  the  Levant,  and  it  ex- 
tends into  Kashmir.  Ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
prized  it  particularly  for  the  close  shadow  which 
its  spreading  foliage  afforded,  and  they  celebnted 
many  of  thdr  festivities  beneath  its  branches.  A 
plane 'tree  is  mentioned  as  having  existed  in 
Lycinm,  in  the  hollow  of  which  the  Consul 
Licinius  Musicanus  0tve  a  dinner  to  19  friends. 
The  wood  is  much  uke  that  of  the  beech,  but  it 
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is  \em  hard,  has  a  finer  and  doser  graio,  and  is 
more  capable  of  receiylng  a  good  polish;  it  is, 
however,  very  apt  to  warp  and  split,  is  not 
durable,  and  is  frequently  attacked  by  the  worm. 
Immersing  the  wood  in  water  for  several  years, 
is  said  to  improve  its  quality.  It  is  used  for 
gun-stocks.  According  to  Belon,  the  Greeks  of 
Mount  Athos  were  in  the  habit  ojf  making  boats 
of  a  single  piece,  out  of  the  trunks  of  the  largest 
trees.  It  grows  in  Kashmir  from  seed,  but  re- 
quires to  be  transplanted.  Some  re-planted  by 
Akbar  in  a.d.  1588,  when  seen  by  Mr.  Vigne  in 
1838  were  20  feet  in  circumference.  Vigne  had 
seen  some  grand  trees  in  the  valley  oppo&ite  to 
Therapia  on  the  Bosphorus ;  and  one  near  Avin, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Elburz  mountains,  measured  by 
him,  was  64  feet  in  circumference.  It  appears 
to  be  tolerably  common  in  Afghanistan,  and  is 
frequently  seen  at  villages,  etc.,  in  the  Pan  jab 
Himalaya,  extending  sparingly  east  to  the  Beas, 
and  up  to  8800  feet  in  La  lakh.  In  the  Kashmir 
valley  it  is  abundant,  the  trees  ranging  up  to  75 
feet  high ;  and  Dr.  Stewart  had  noted  seven  or 
eight  of  more  than  20  feet,  the  largest  being  28 
feet  girth  in  Srinagar,  Kashmir.  The  spread  of 
two  trees  measured  by  him  had  a  radius  of  37 
and  44  feet  respectively  in  one  direction.  The 
linest  grove  in  Kashmir  is  the  Nazim  Bagh,  on 
the  banks  of  the  lake,  near  the  city  of  Srinagar, 
which  at  one  time  consisted  of  1200  noble  trees, 
said  to  have  been  planted  about  the  17th  century. 
To  the  eastward  it  does  not  thrive.  In  Kabul, 
where  timber  is  scarce,  Irvine  states  that  it  is 
the  only  material  for  gun-carriages ;  and  in  Kash- 
mir it  furnishes  part  of  the  wood  for  making  the 
small  painted  boxes. — Dr.  Stewart ;  Book  of  Trees, 
p.  152 ;  Royle's  III,  p.  344 ;  HugeVs  Travels  in 
Kashmir^  p.  85 ;  Clegnorn's  Pan,  step, 

PLATAX  ARTHRITICUS.     Cuv,  and  Val. 
Ikan  bonna,  BeU,      \  Chaotodon  arthriticuB,  C,  and  V, 

The  total  length  of  this  fish  is  1  foot  7 
inches.  It  inhabits  the  seas  of  Penang,  Stunatra, 
Java,  and  Singapore.  The  flavour  is  excellent, 
the  large  air-vessel  is  thin,  and  yields  little  isin- 
glass.— Cuv,  and  Val, 

PLATINUM  orPlatina,Kum-phok,  BuRM.,Peh- 
kin.  Chin.,  from  PUta,  silver.  An  important  metal, 
first  made  known  in  Europe  by  Mr.  Wood,  assay- 
master  in  Jamaica,  who  met  with  its  ore  in  1741. 
In  1750  he  published  a  paper  upon  it  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions.  The  name  was  given  to  it 
on  account  of  its  colour ;  it  was  originally  called 
Platina  del  Pinto,  because  it  was  foimd  in  the 
auriferous  sand  of  the  river  Pinto.  It  has  since 
been  found  in  China,  Burma,  Brazil,  Colombo, 
St.  Domingo,  and  in  the  Ural  mountains.  It 
occurs  along  with  gold  in  the  Hukong  valley, 
and  metal-workers  alloy  it  with  copper  and  silver, 
with  which  they  form  bowls  of  tobacco-pipes. 
Jt  is  said  to  be  found  also  in  the  Shan  states. 
The  sands  of  the  Namtowa  river,  about  36  miles 
S.E.  of  Jeypore  in  Upper  Assam,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  mountains,  k  the  most  prolific  source  of 
the  platina. — As,  Res,  xviiL  part  iL  p.  279. 

PLATO,  B.C.  429-346,  the  Iflatun  of  the  Arabs, 
an  illustrious  philosopher  of  Greece,  son  of  Ariston 
and  Perietione.  He  was  bom  at  Athens  in  May 
429  B.O.  Fnxn  his  twentieth  till  his  twenl^-eighth 
years  he  studied  under  Socrates,  the  Sucrat  of  the 
Arabs,  a  great  part  of  whoee  <&cOQnes  be  e<Hn- 
MiMed  to  writing.    He  rerided  then  in  Egypt  and 


afterwards  in  Italy,  and  then  returned  to  Athens, 
where  for  some  time  he  taught  at  a  place  called 
tlie  Academy.  On  the  invitation,  however,  of 
the  elder  Dionyaius,  he  went  to  his  court,  but 
his  free  speaking  displeased  the  tyrant,  who  is 
said  to  have  sold  him  as  a  slave.  He  was  bought 
by  Anniceres,  a  native  of  Cyrene,  who  freed  him, 
and  he  returned*  to  Athens.  The  books  which 
exist  consist  of  a  long  series  of  dialogues,  with 
Socrates  as  the  chief  interlocutor.  They  are 
dialectical,  ethical,  and  physicaL  His  original 
name  was  Aristocles,  but  he  received  the  name  of 
Plato  from  the  brea<lth  of  his  forehead  and  chest 
Plato,  Epicharmus,  and  others  adopted  a  philo- 
sophy similar  to  that  of  the  Yedanta,  a  system 
of  perceptions  of  primary  or  secondary  qualities. 
He  died  on  his  82d  birthday,  B.C.  848.  He  had 
Aristotle  as  a  piipil. 

PLATTER  LEAVES,  used  by  the  Hindus,  are 
made  of  leaves  of  the  Eugenia  jambolana,  Ficus 
Bengalensis,  F.  cordifolia,  F.  religiosa,  Mangifera 
Indica. — Birdwood^  Arts, 

PLATYCERCUS  HYPOPHONIUS,  G.  R 
Gray,  is  called  by  the  Malays  *  Kastori  raja,'  or 
prince  parrot,  from  its  being  the  moat  brilliantly 
plumaged  of  all  that  family.  Platycercus  vulner- 
atus,  of  Timor,  a  green  species  of  parrot? 

PLATYCERIUM,  a  genus  of  staghorn  ferns  of 
Australia,  of  which  P.  alcioome  and  P.  grande  arc 
the  more  remarkable.  P.  (Acrosticum )  alcicome 
retains  much  moisture  in  its  dead,  sterile  fronds, 
which  form  large  scales,  rising  one  over  another. 
In  stormy  weather  they  are  sometimes  thrown 
down  by  the  weight  of  water  and  vegetable  matter 
thus  accumulated  about  them.  Platycerium 
grande,  /.  Sm,,  is  the  elkhom  fern  of  Borneo  and 
neighbouring  islands.  —  J.  Backkoxtse^  Visit  to 
Australia, 

PLATYCODON  GRANDIFLORUM.  SndA, 
Kih-kang  and  Kih-hung,  Chinese.  A  plant  of 
China  of  the  Campanulacess  or  Bellwort  tribe, 
from  the  provinces  of  Sze-ohuen,  Hn-peh,  Ho-nan, 
and  Shan-SL  It  is  said  to  be  used  to  adulterate 
ginseng. 

PLAVA,  a  name  of  the  men  of  Bhutan. 

PLAYFAIR  Several  relatives  of  this  name 
served  as  medical  and  militsir  officers  in  the  19th 
century  in  the  East  India  (Company's  armies  of 
Madras  and  Bengal.  Dr.  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  C.B., 
an  eminent  chemist  and  philosopher  of  Great 
Britain,  was  at  one  time  in  Bengal.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Playfair  wrote  on  the  Fuhes  of  Zanzibar, 
also  a  History  of  Aden. 

PLECOTUS  AURITUS.    Jerdan, 
PL  Darjilingensii,  Hodgson,  \  PL  homochrons,  Hodgson. 

The  long-eared  bat  of  Europe  and  DarjUing. 
PI.  Timorensis,  Geoffroy,  is  from  Timor. 

PLECTOCOMIA,  a  genus  of  palms,  growing 
in  Malaoca,  Java,  AJasam,  and  the  Khassya  Hills, 
with  leaves  of  great  length,  having  a  hook  at  the 
end  by  which  to  support  themselves.  P.  Himalay- 
ana.  Griff.,  is  the  Rhenoul  of  the  Lepchas.  It  is 
not  a  very  large  plant,  but  it  ctimbs  lofty  trees, 
and  extends  40  vards  throngfa  the  forest :  6600 
feet  is  the  upper  limit  of  the  palms  in  the  Sikldm 
Himalaya,  the  Rhenoul  alone  attaining  this  height 
Griffith  also  described  P.  Assamica  and  P.  Khas- 
wrana,  and  Kun  mentions  P.  macrostaohya  of 
Tenasserim.  •—  Hooker,  L  p.  147  ;  SeimMn ; 
Gamble. 

PLECTRANTHUS  PABYIFLOBUS.     WiSUL 


Bt4 


PLECTRANTHUS  RUGOSUS. 


PLOTOSUS  ANGUILLARIA. 


P.  graTeolens,  R.  Br.,  a  plant  of  N.  Holland,  with 
blae  or  purple  flowers. 

PLECTRANTHUS  RUGOSUS.    EoHUr. 


Lomiiitsera  dentiilorft,  Sprenger. 
liodon  pleetruktlioides,  Sehrwi. 


SUTIBJ. 


Pok,  Boebang, 
Ohiehri,  Toarb, 
Sirru  kalengu, 
Khwangere,  .  Tr. -Indus. 


Tam. 


Pioomftr,  Ghnga,  Chehab. 
Hoi*,  8o1m,    .    .    .    „ 
Flea-killer,    .    .     .   Eng. 
Bui,      .     .    .      Jhelum. 
Kot,  SiriDgri,  Iteit,  Rati. 

A  small,  rather  slender,  shrubby  plant,  has  a 
wholeeorae,  pleasant- tasted,  bulbous  root,  much 
eaten  by  the  natives,  particularly  daring  the 
period  of  their  great  festivals.  Its  leaf  is  rough 
and  not  onlike  that  of  Borage ;  it  grows  in  the 
Himalaya  at  Mount  Chur,  Sirmore,  Dehra  Doon, 
and  at  Tinnevelly.  It  is  abundant  in  the  Panjab 
Himabiya  from  3000  to  9000  feet,  and  occurs  in 
the  Salt  Range.  In  places  it  is  uised  as  bedding 
to  keep  off  fleas.  The  leaves  have  an  aromatic, 
sago-lue  smell,  and  a  somewhat  bitterish  taste. — 
AiTidie;  Stewart^  Panjab  Plants ;  Voigt 

PLECTRANTHUS  SECUNDUS.    Roxh. 


P.  cordifolini,  2>.  Don. 

P.  iDoUii,  Spreng. 

P.  divaricatUB,  Weinm. 


P.  incanos,  Lam, 
P.  NagporenBiB,  ItoU, 
Odmum  molle,  AU, 


A  plant  of  Mysore  and  the  Western  Dekhan, 
Kandalla,  Roza,  EUora ;  also  iu  Nepal. — Roxb, 

PLEURONECTES  SOLEA,  the  sole. 

KowUe  mntchia,     DuKH.  I  Naak  meea,  .    .    •   Tax. 
Ikan  leda,      .     .   Malay.  | 

— Ains.  Mat  Med,  p.  166. 

PLEUROPTERA,  a  tribe  of  mammals,  gener- 
ally known  as  the  flying  lemurs,  flying  cats, 
and  flying  foxes.    See  Mammalia. 

PLINi ,  a  historian  of  Rome,  whose  name 
was  Gaius  Plinius  Secundus,  bom  a.d.  23.  He 
died  A.D.  79,  suffocated  hj  a  pestilential  yapour 
near  Mount  Yesavins.  He  was  a  voluminous 
author,  but  most  of  his  works  have  been  lost. 
The  Historia  Natoralis  or  Historia  Mundi  still 
remains ;  it  is  in  87  books.  Notices  occur  in  it 
of  Khoostan,  Koh,  Lokman,  Okelis,  and  the 
Kolrace. 

PLOCARIA  CANDIDA.    Nees. 

Eneheuma  spinoia,  — ? 

Kyonk  poen, .     .      Buiur.  I  Ceylon  moBs,      .    .   Eno. 
Hai-tBai,  Hai-taan,   Ohin.  |  Agar-agar,     .    .   Malat. 

This  is  abundant  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Bay 

of  Bengal.      The  Chinese  name  Hai-tsai  means 

Bea  vegetable*  and  is  applied  to  all  the  Algae  used 

as  srtiicles  of  diet    Agar-agar  is  also  applied  by 

the  Malay  race  to  the  Gigartina  tenax  and  Sphte- 

rdeocens  growing  on  the  rocky  shores  of  Malaysia. 

The  Plootfia  genus   of   plants  belongs  to  the 

ftllianoe  Al^es,  the  order  Ceramiaceie,  and  the 

sub-order  Sphnroeoccee.     Ooe  of  the  species, 

P.  hehBiBthooorton,  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean, 

18  called  Conioan  mon,  and  baa  a  considerable 

npotation  ••  a  vermifuge.     Plocaria  Candida  is 

abuudaat  on  the  Tenaaserim  coast,  and  is  vakied 

for  invalids.      It  was  first  brouffht   to    public 

notioe  by  Dr.  O^Sfaanghnessy  as  the  edible  moss 

of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  referred  by  him 

to  the  genus  Fueos.    The  Iractificatione,  however, 

heiog  in  amall  toberdea,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mason 

eonndered  it  as  a  q»ecies  cd  Agardh*s  genus, 

8|ih«rococeBS,  which  now  constitutes  a  member 

cf  the  geoiM  Plocaria.      It  is  an  allied  species 

with  the  C^yloD  moss  (Gigartioa  liclieBoidea), 

fiiM  described  as   F«.c«s    amylaeewi    by    Dr. 


O^Shaughnessy,  the  Plocaria  lichenoides  of 
Mr.  Mason;  also  with  a  species  found  on  the 
coast  of  Devonshire  in  England,  P.  compressa; 
likewise  with  the  Corsican  moss  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, P.  helminthocorton  ;  also  with  the 
agar-agar,  P.  tenax,  a  species  used  in  China  as 
a  substitute  for  glue  ana  gum-arabic,  but  differs 
from  the  Irish  moss  or  Chondrus  crispus,  and 
is  not  of  the  same  natural  family  as  the  Iceland 
moss,  which,  indeed,  is  a  lichen,  the  Cetraria 
Islandica.  The  Tenasserim  moss  is  wholly  free 
from  the  bitter  principle  which  renders  other 
fuci  so  objectionable.  Mr.  Mason  seems  to  con- 
sider it  identical  with  the  Ceylon  moss,  for  he 
gives  the  same  account  of  it  as  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy 
gives  to  that  from  Ceylon.  It  contains,  he  says, 
a  oonsideiable  proportion  of  starch,  and  was 
hence  named  by  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  the  starch 
fucus,  F.  amylaceus,  but  its  specific  name  has 
been  since  changed  to  Candida,  white,  probably 
from  a  mistaken  idea  that  the  substance  is  natur- 
ally white,  whereas  it  becomes  so  only  by  bleach- 
ing in  the  sun ;  its  natural  tint  is  a  shade  between 
olive  and  purple,  such  as  the  natives  designate  red. 
According  to  Dr.  O^Shaughnessy,  100  parts  con- 
tain— ^Vegetable  jelly,  64-5  ;  true  starch,  15'0  ; 
wax,  a  trace,  0*6?;  ligneous  fibre,  18*0;  gum, 
4*0 ;  sulphate  and  muriate  of  soda,  6*5 ;  sulphate 
and  phosphate  of  lime,  1*0;  iron,  a  trace,  0*4? 
From  the  tendency  of  pectine  or  vegetable  jelly 
to  form  insoluble  compounds  with  saline  and 
earthy  bases,  it  is  necessary  to  steep  this  fucus 
for  a  few  hours  in  cold  rain-water  as  the  first 
step  in  its  preparation.  This  removes  a  large 
portion,  if  not  the  entire,  of  the  sulphate  of 
soda,  leaving  all  the  gelatine  and  starch.  It 
shoidd  next  be  dried  by  the  sun^s  rays,  and 
CTound  to  a  fine  powder.  When  ground,  boiling 
for  26  minutes  or  half  an  hour  dissolves  all  the 
starch  and  gelatine.  The  solution  while  hot 
should  be  passed  through  muslin  or  calico,  and 
thus  the  ligneous  fibre  is  removed;  lastly,  the 
strained  fluid  riiould  be  boiled  down  till  a  drop 
dlaoed  on  a  cold  surface  gelatinizes  sufficiently. 
With  milk  and  sugar,  and  flavoured  with  lemon- 
juice  or  sherry,  this  substance,  when  so  prepared, 
would  afford  tiie  invalid  a  pleasant  article  of 
diet.  It  may  be  available  in  several  processes 
of  art  and  various  manufactures. — O^Skaughnessy; 
Mason's  Tenasserim. 

PL0CEINJ5,  the  weaver  birds,  the  tisserins  of 
the  French,  ji  sub-family  of  the  Fringillide  and 
tribe  Curvirostres.  They  form  curious  pensile  nests. 

PloceuB  haya,  Blyth,  the  common  weaver  bird,  Ceylon, 

all  India,  ABBam,  Burma. 
P.  manyar,  Horrid,  Burma,  Archipelago. 
P.  BengalenBiB,  Linn,,  black  -  throated  weaver  bird, 

BritiBh  India,  ABBam,  Tiperah,  Burma. 
P.  PhiUppinuB,  — ?  Java,  Burma. 

They  build  nests  like  a  crucible,  with  the  open- 
ing downwards,  and  usually  attach  them  to  the 
tender  branches  of  a  tree  hanging  over  a  well  or 
tank.  P.  baya  is  found  throughout  India;  its 
nest  is  made  of  grasses  and  strips  of  the  plantain 
or  date  palm  leaf  stripped  while  green.  It  is 
easily  tamed  and  taught  some  tricks,  such  as  to 
load  and  fire  a  toy  cannon,  to  pick  up  a  ring,  etc. 
P.  Bengalensis  occurs  also  in  Hindustan  and 
Burma.     P.  manyar  is  of  all  British  India. 

PLOTOSUS  ANGUILLARIA  and  PL  albllabris 
occur  in  the  seas  of  the  Malay  Peninaok.     At 


PLOTUS  MELAJ^OGASTER 


PLUMBAGO. 


Penang,  ike  latter  species  is  less  numerous ;  both 
are  eaten  by  the  poorer  classes  of  natiyes.  The 
wounds  of  both  are  equally  dreaded.  Plotosus 
canius,  Buck,  Ham.^  Cal,  CaLy  is  the  Notopterus 
Pallaaii,  Cuv,  et  Valy  CaL  Cat. 

PLOTUS  MELANOGASTER     Gmelin. 


Goyar, Beng. 

Indian  nntike  bird,  .    Eno. 
Ohakuri,   .    .    .     Gond. 


Banwa,      .    .    .      Hind. 

Sili, SiND. 

Kallaki  pitta,     .    .    Tel. 


This  beautiful  diver  is  found  throughout  all 
India,  Ceylon,  Burma,  and  Malayana.  In  some 
parts  it  is  exceedingly  numerous,  but  they  himt 
singly.  They  swim  and  dive  with  rapidity,  float 
low  in  the  water,  the  head  and  neck  alone  visible. 
The  lengthened  scapular  feathers  are  looked  on 
as  a  badge  of  royalty  by  the  Khasiaa,  and  they 
are  esteemed  by  all.  Tliey  were  the  badge  of 
one  regiment  of  the  Bengal  irregular  cavalry.  It 
has  a  hair  sieve  at  the  far  end  of  its  stomach, 
which  prevents  the  passage  of  bones  into  the 
small  intestine. — Jerdon,  ii.  p.  866. 

PLOVER. 
Plavier,     ....      Fb.  |  Piviere,     ....       It. 

Is  a  name  applied  in  ordinary  conversation  to 
species  of  biros  of  the  families  Cursoridae  and 
Charadridse. 

Cfuraorincs, 
Cursorius  CoromandelicnB,  Gm,,  Indian  courier  plover. 
Bhinoptilua  bitorquatui,  Jerd.,  doable-banded  plover. 
Qlareola  orientalia,  Leachf  large  swallow  plover. 
G.  lactea,  Temm.,  small  swallow  plover. 

Charadrina. 
Squatarola  Helvetica,  Om.,  grev  plover. 
Gharadrius  longipes,  Temm.,  golden  plover. 
iEgialitis  Geoffroyi,  Waglerj  large  sand  plover. 
M.  pyrrhothorax,  Temm,^  small  sand  plover. 
M.  cantianns,  LaUuvm^  Kentish  ring  plover. 
M,  Philippensis,  Scopoli,  Indian  ringed  plover. 
M,  minatns,  Paiku,  lesser  ringed  plover. 

The  courier  plover  runs  about  rapidly,  nod- 
ding its  head  occasionally  when  it  stops,  running 
for  a  distance  at  speed,  suddenly  stopping, 
erecting  the  body,  and  then  starting  off  again. 
The  large  and  small  swallow  plovers  hawk  over 
the  fields  of  grain  or  rumnahs  of  grass,  catching 
insects  in  the  air. — Jerdon, 

PLUKENET.  Leonard  Plukenefs  works  were 
published  in  London  between  1696  and  1705,  in 
4  volumes  quarto,  containing  454  plates,  with 
2740  figures  of  plants,  many  of  them  Indian. 
These  figures  are  small,  and  often  much  reduced 
from  the  natural  size,  especially  when  the  pluits 
were  large,  but  are  generally  very  characteristic ; 
they  are  much  less  costly  and  more  easUy  procured 
than  those  of  Van  Rheede. 

PLUM. 


Nai ;  Kia-ldng-te'se,  Chin. 
Blomme  Svedske,      Dak. 

Pruim DuT. 

Prune, Fb. 

Pflaume,    ....   Geb. 


Prugna, 
Ameixa, 
Sliva.    . 
Aruela, 
Plommen, 


It. 

Port. 

Bus. 

Sp. 

Sw. 


The  fruit  of  the  tree  Prunus  domestica,  indi- 
genous to  the  greater  part  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere ;  274  varieties  of  this  fruit  are  enumerated. 
Cried  plums  form  an  article  of  commerce  under 
the  names  of  prunes  and  prunellas. — SmitVs  Mat. 
Med.;  Faulkner. 

PLUMBAGO,  black  lead,  graphite. 


Blyant,  ....  Dan. 
Potloot,  ....  DUT. 
Plombi^e ;  Potelot,  PR. 
BeisUei  pottloth,  .  GSB. 
Piombaggine,.    .    .       It. 


Tshemyi  Karandaih,  Bus. 
Lapizplomo,      .     .      Sp. 
Carburetto  de  hierro,     „ 
Engelsk  blyeris,      .     Sw. 


Plumbago,  a  carburet  of  iron,  is  used  for  making 
leads  for  pencils  and  for  crucibles.     Barrowdale, 
in  Cumberland,  was  long  the  only  known  mine 
that  produced  lead  of  that  fine  quality  requisite 
for  the  manufacture  of  drawing-pencils.      The 
Cumberland  mines  had  been  wrought  since  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time ;  pure  Cumberland  lead  costing 
as  much  as  from  SO  to  40  shiUings  a  pound,  being 
found  in  detached  pieces,  so  that  the  supply  was 
occasionally  irregular,  and  the  search  for  it  labori- 
ous and  often  fruitless.       Inferior    descriptions 
come  from  Spain.    Veins  occur  in  the  hills  near 
Nambrapane  m  Ceylon.   These  are  largely  worked. 
The  best  kind  of  plumbago  for  crucibles  is  Ceylon, 
as  it  resists  the  action  of  fire  better  than  any 
other  substance,  except  asbestos,  and  the  export 
has  risen  from  less  than  24,000  cwt,  valued  at 
£1000,  in  1850,  to  186,000  cwt.,  valued  at  nearly 
£44,000.     Lieut  Evans,  51st  Regiment  M.N.I., 
exhibited  plumbago  of  indifferent  quality  from 
beds  of  shale  that  accompany  iron-ore  at  Malacca. 
Indifferent  plumbago  was  also  exhibited  along  with 
iron-ore  and  slaty  shales  from  Cuddapah.     It  was 
found  by  Captain  Boswell,  of  the  52d  Regiment, 
in  the  hills  of  Paparassam,  where  it  occurs  in  con- 
siderable quantities.      DarjiliDg  and  Burma  are 
also  mentioned  as  localities  from  which  it  has 
been  brought ;  it  is  found  to  the  east  of  Nat- talk 
in  large  quantities  on  a  low  range  of  hills  near 
the  village  of  Nyokestoke.  It  is  not  utilized.  Finely 
powdered  graphite  can,  by  an  extreme  degree 
of  pressure,  be  rendered  nearly  as  compact  as 
the  best  mineral  graphite.    The  great  manufac- 
turers of  pencils  in  England  reported  the  Kamaon 
and  Travancore  specimeDS  as  quite  useless  for  the 
manufacture  of  black  lead  pencils,  observing  that 
they  could  not  use  the  specimens  in  the  state  in 
which  they  had  been  sent  without  damaging  their 
machinery,  at  the  same  time  they  could  not  con- 
ceive why  purer  specimens  should  not  be  found 
in  the  same  locality.    Genexvl  Cullen,  Resident 
of  Travancore,  reported  that  two  varieties  were 
found,  one  in  thin  laminse,  another  granular.    The 
granular  or  fibrous  variety  he  had  discovered  in 
two  localities,  and  both  of  them  in  laterite,  a  few 
feet  only  below  the  siurface.    One  locality  is  about 
5  or  6  miles  N.E.  of  Trevandrum,  and  the  other 
about  13  or  14  miles  N.E. ;  he  brought  in  from 
this  latter  locality,  on  his  visit  to  it,  about  8  cwt. 
Some  small  deposits  are  also  found  immediately 
on  the  W.  of  the  town  of  Trevandrum.    Graphite 
in  thin  scales  or  laminse  is  common  nearly  through- 
out the  hiterite  tracts  of  Travancore  and  Cochin, 
but  more  or  less  abundant  in  particular  places. 
It  is  found  in  some  places  in  laminsB  of  consider- 
able siie,  particularly  in  a  laterite  lull  about  25 
mileB  N.E.  of  Trevandhun  at  a  place  called  Cavi- 
attencndul,  near  the  foot  of  the  Ghat  mountains. 
It  is  also  found  in  laminse  of  good  size  in  the 
cUsintegrated  gneiss  of  the  ghsts  on  the  TinneveJly 
side,  aliBo  common  in  the  kunkur  or  tzavertine 
deposits  near  Culdacoorchy  and  Amba-samudrum. 
The  Vizagapatam  graphite  is  probably  also  found 
in  kterite,  of  which  there  was  a  large  d^sit 
at  Bimlipaptam.    Plumbago  mixed  with  boiled  oO, 
and  appued  to  canvas  and  other  cloths,  renders 
it  non-oombnttible.     A  powdery  phunbaffo  has 
been  obtained  ^m  Jaimnn  territory,     it  was 
discovered  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Thomton,  Civil  Assist- 
ant-Suigeon,  Oarsaon,  in  October  1861.    It  is 
found  in  masses  of  variable  sises,  and  in  gesenl 
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PLUMBAGO  EUROP-fiA. 


PODICIPID-fi. 


quite  detached,  though  in  aome  eases  the  rock 
all  round  is  full  of  plumbago  mixed  with  finely 
diyided  micaoeouB  parttdes. — Cat.  J?x.,  1862 ;  On 
the  Graphite  of  Kamaon  by  Dr.  Royle ;  LetUrfrom 
tie  Resideta  of  Travancore^  9th  February  1867, 
Bombay  Gazette;  M.  L.  S.  Journal;  Rohde's 
MSS. ;  M.  C  C. ;  Jf.  E.  J.  R. ;  Simmondi, 

PLUMBAGO  EUROP^A. 
Chitn  Tuii,  .    .    Sanbk.  |  Chitra,  Shitraj,  .    Sanbk. 

An  erect,  brandling,  smooth,  herbaceous  shrub. 
The  whole  plant,  especially  the  root,  is  very  acrid. 
The  properties  of  this  species  and  of  the  P.  scan- 
dens  and  P.  Zeylanica  are  nearly  identical  A 
paste  made  with  rice  congee  and  tiie  bruised  bark 
is  applied  by  the  natiyes  of  India  to  buboes  in 
the  indpient  states ;  it  acts  as  a  vesicatory. 

PLUMBAGO  ROSEA.  Linn.  The  root,  in  vari- 
ous forms,  is  much  employed  as  a  poison  in  India ; 
as  an  irritant  to  occasion  abortion,  it  is  introduced 
into  the  vagina,  and  applied  directly  to  the  neck 
of  the  uterus.  The  bark  of  the  plumbago  root  of 
yarious  species,  espedally  the  P.  rosea,  rubbed 
into  a  paste  with  water  and  a  little  flour  or  congee, 
occasions  pain  in  about  five  minutes,  which  in- 
creases in  severity  till,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  it  is 
equal  to  that  of  a  cantharides  blister  or  mustard 
sinapiBm.  If  the  paste  be  removed,  in  half  an 
hour  the  pain  becomes  allayed,  and  in  a  period  of 
11  to  18  hours  a  large  uniform  blister,  full  of 
serum,  is  occasioned.  The  blistered  surface  heals 
readily  without  unpleasant  ulceration.  —  (ySh. ; 
Ainsl.;  Powell;  Roxb.;  Voigt, 

PLUMBAGO  ZEYLANICA.     Linn. 


Tumba  kodivali,  Malkal. 
Kodiveli'Ohitra 

mulum, ....  Tam. 
A^ni  mata,    .    .    .    TSL. 
Cnitra  mulam,   .     . 
Telia  chitra  mulam, 


i> 


It 


Shitaraj,  .    .     .  Abab. 

Chatra,     .     .     .  Beko. 

Ken-kjok-phyoo,  BuBH. 

Yea-lM-hnxigy     .  .  Chin. 

Chitnrmul,   .     .  Dukh. 

White-lead  wort,  .    Eno. 

Chitn-chita,  .     .  Hind. 

The  white  plumbago  is  common;  so  are  the 
other  varieties,  red  and  blue,  and  blossom  through- 
out the  year,  but  the  blue  is  the  handsomest ;  is 
propagated  by  layers.  The  red,  the  white,  and 
the  bine  flowered  plumbago  are  common  in  Tenas- 
aerim  gardens,  and  the  first  two  are  cultivated 
by  the  Burmese  for  the  vesicatory  power  of  their 
roots. — Roxb.;  RiddeU;  Mason;  Ainslie. 

PLUMIERA  ACUMINATA.    Ait.^  Roxb. 
Gobur-chumpay  .     DuKH.  I  Vada  ganneru,  .     .    Tel. 
Piigoda  tree, .     .     .    Bno.  | 

A  small  elegant  toee,  common.  A  pure  white 
caoutchouc  is  obtained  from  this  tree.  It  is  abund- 
ant and  luxuriant  in  the  Pinjore  valley,  is  called 
by  the  Burmese,  China  champac;  its  straggling 
and  often  leafless  branches  shoot  out  from  their 
extremities  delicate  orange-coloured  blossoms, 
tin^'ed  with  red,  and  of  sweetest  fragrance. — 
Ritidell;  Route;  (rSh.;  Mason. 

PLUMIERA  ALBA.  Gulachin,  Dukh.  The 
white  chumpa.  This  and  P.  rubra,  Jack^  have 
been  introduced  from  the  West  Indies. 

PLUTSCHAU,  HENRT,  a  Danish  Rrotestant 
missionaiy,  who  came  to  India  in  a.d.  1705,  along 
with  Bsithok>mew  Ziegenbald. 

POA,  a  genus  of  grasses  of  the  natural  order 
Puiicacese.  The  following  are  species  grown  in 
the  south  and  east  of  Asia : — 

P.  CUneiuii,  Jtetz,  P.  India,  China,  bnra-pini  nnti. 

P.  eyliiidrioa,  Boxb.f  Canton. 

^-  ejaomroidei,  Betz,  Egryt^  India. 

!"•  <limh«na»  JK.  and  /9.rBeii«al. 


P.  elegantpla,  Kth.,  BengaL 

P.  Gang^etica,  Rooeb.,  Bengal. 

P.  multiflora,  i2ox6.,  Bengal. 

P.  nemoralis,  Linn.,  Europe. 

P.  nutani,  Kon.,  Bengal,  Coromandel. 

P.  punctata,  Linn.,,  BengaL 

P.  panienlata,  Roxb.^  Bengal. 

P.  plumoca,  RetZf  Bengal. 

P.  Roxburghiana,  SchuttZy  BengaL 

P.  tenella,  Linn.,  P.  India. 

P.  unioloidei,  BOz,  P.  India,  Bengal,  Moluccas. 

P.  visooia,  Retz,  P.  India,  BengaL 

Species  of  this  genus  have  followed  the  migra- 
tions of  man.  They  mostly  contain  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  nutritive  matter  to  render  them  fodder 
for  various  animals.  P.  annua  is  perhaps  the 
conmionest  of  British  plants,  springing  up  on 
every  neglected  spot  around  the  hiS)itations  of 
man.  P.  pratensis  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
smooth-stalked  meadow-grass,  and  is  foimd  in 
most  pasture  lands.  P.  nemoralis,  the  wood 
meadow-grass,  is  also  a  common  grass  in  shady 
places. —  Voigt. 

POA  CYNOSUROIDES.    Retz. 

Eragrostis  cynoeuroidei,  R,  and  S. 
Uniola  bipinnata,  Linn, 
Briza  bipinnata,  Linn. 

Kusha,KaBa,HiND,SANSK.  I  Kusa  dharbagaddi,     Tel. 
Pavitra,     ...         }>       I  Aswalayana,  ...       „ 

A  plant  of  Egypt  and  India,  the  kuslia  sacred 
grass  of  the  Hindus,  being  sacred  to  Siva,  as  are 
also  the  pipal,  banyan,  the  neem  (Melia  azader- 
achta),  while  the  Ocimum  sanctum  or  tulsi  is 
sacred  to  Vishnu  and  Krishna.  Some  Hindu 
legends  make  Graruda  the  offspring  of  Kasyapa 
and  Diti.  This  dame  laid  an  egg,  which  it  was 
predicted  would  produce  her  a  deliverer  from 
some  great  affliction.  After  a  lapse  of  five  hun- 
dred years,  Garuda  sprang  from  the  egg,  flew 
to  the  abode  of  Indra,  extinguished  the  £e  that 
surrounded  it,  conquered  its  guards,  the  devata, 
and  bore  off  the  amrita  (ambrosia),  which  enabled 
him  to  liberate  his  captive  mother.  A  few  drops 
of  this  immortal  beverage  falling  on  the  kusa,  it 
became  eternally  consecrated ;  and  the  serpents, 
greedily  licking  it  up,  so  lacerated  their  tongues 
with  the  sharp  grass,  that  they  have  ever  since 
remained  forked;  but  tiie  boon  of  eternity  was 
ensured  to  them  by  their  thus  partaking  of  the 
imperishable  fluid.  This  cause  of  snakes  having 
forked  tongues  is  stiU,  in  the  popular  tales  of 
India,  attributed  to  the  above  greediness.  At  the 
Ganges  bathing-places  for  pilgrims,  the  Brahman 
guides  usually  present  the  pilgrim  with  blades  of 
this  grass. 

POAY  NGHAT,  Burm.,  is  used  in  Burma  for 
caulkinff  boats. 

POCUAN,  of  Dehra  Ghazi  Khan,  a  woman's 
scarf. 

POCHARD,  the  English  name  of  the  firanta 
rufina,  Pallas^  the  red-crested  pochard  ;  Aythya 
ferina,  Linn.,  the  red-headed  pochard,  of  the  sub- 
family Fuligulinse. 

PODADENIA  SAPIDA.     Thw. 
Bottlera  Thwaitesii,  Bail.  \  Stylanthus  Thwait.,  Bail. 

A  large  tree  of  Ambagamowa  in  Ceylon,  and 
at  Marai-Calai,  near  Ratnapura,  at  an  elevation 
of  1000  to  2000  feet  The  fleshy  aril  has  an 
agreeable  flavour. — Tbw.  Zeyl. 

PODICIPID^,  the  grebe  family  of  birds: 
Podiceps  oristatus,  the  great-crested  grebe  ot 
Europe,   Asia,  all  Africa,  America,   Himalaya, 
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Bengal,  Sunderbuns.  Perhaps  oommoner  in  India 
than  ifl  generally  supposed,  from  its  secluded 
habits,  and  the  great  difficulty  of  porcuring  speci- 
mens. 

Podiceps  Philippensis  or  P.  minor,  the  little 
grebe  of  Europe,  Asia  and  its  islands,  North 
Africa ;  very  common  in  India. 

PODOCARPUS,  a  genus  of  the  yew  tribe,  large 
timber  trees  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  the 
Archipelago,  South  Africa,  and  South  America. 

P.  polystachyi,   R,    Br.,    Nepal,    Khastya,   Malacca, 

Singapore,  China,  Japan. 
P.  elongatus,  VJETerit,  —  ? 
P.  Chinenaia,  Swt,,  China. 
P.  cuprcsaina,  R,  Br.,  Penang,  Java. 
P.  macrophylla,  WaU,  ;  P.  maki,  5.  and  Z.,  Chinenaia, 

WaU.j  Japan,  Amboyna,  Nepal,  Penang. 
P.  Koraiana,  Sieb,,  Japan. 
P.  nageia^  R.  Br.,  Jv^'^ii. 
P.  Japonica,  Sieh,,  Japan. 
P.  cuspidata,  Endl..  «fapan. 
P.  grandifolia,  EnaL.,  Japan. 
P.  apicata,  Brown,  N.  Zealand. 
P.  totara,  Don,  N.  Zealand. 
P.  bracteata,  Bl.,  N.  Zealand.  Borneo. 
P.  latifolia,  Wall,  N.  Zealand. 
P.  neriifolia,  Don,  N.  Zealand,  Burma. 

P.  amara,  Blume,  grows  on  the  volcanic  moun- 
tains of  Java,  to  the  height  of  200  feet. 

P.  bracteata,  BlainvilU,  attains  to  80  feet,  of 
Java,  up  to  3000  feet ;  also  in  Borneo,  Burma,  and 
Andamans. 

P.  cupressina,  R.  Brown^  is  of  Java  and  the 
Philippines,  grows  180  feet  high,  and  furnishes  a 
highly  valuable  timber. 

P.  dacryoides,  A.  Richard,  of  the  swampy  ground 
of  New  Zealand,  is  the  Eahi  Katea  of  the  Maoris 
and  the  white  pine  of  the  colonists.  It  is  a  tall, 
gregarious  tree,  grows  to  150  feet,  with  a  diameter 
of  4  feet. 

P.  ferruginea,  Don,  is  the  Miro,  a  large  timber 
tree  of  New  Zealand ;  attains  the  height  of  30  to  40 
feet,  aod  6  to  8  in  circumference.  Its  timber  is 
red  and  hard,  and  it  yields  a  dark-red  coloured 
gum-resin. — G,  Bennett,  p.  416. 

P.  latifolia,  Wall.  PL  As,,  the  Neerambali  or 
Nerve  tree  of  the  Tamils,  is  a  tall,  erect  tree  of 
Tounghoo,  Khassya,  the  South  Tinneyelly  moun- 
tains, and  Courtallum.  It  was  the  firet  conifer 
detected  in  Southern  India.  It  is  exceedingly 
ornamental  when  only  a  few  feet  in  height,  and 
well  worth  cultivating ;  it  flowers  in  August  and 
September,  and  ripens  its  fruit  in  January  and 
February ;  the  tree  is  abundant  on  the  hills  above 
Galcad  in  the  dense  moist  forests,  at  3000  to  5000 
feet  elevation.  The  timber  appears  to  be  very 
good. — Beddome,  Ft,  Sylv. 

P.  neriifolia,  Don,  Theetmin,  Buiuf.,  meaning 
the  prince  of  trees.  These  are  large  trees  with  stems 
not  very  regularly  shaped,  and  found  on  the  higher 
hills  between  Sitang  and  Salwin  rivers,  and  on  the 
range  which  skirts  the  coast  of  the  Tenasserim 
provinces  in  British  Burma.  The  wood  is  close- 
grained,  and  a  cubic  foot  weighs  50  lbs.  The 
average  length  of  the  trunk  to  the  first  branch  is 
20  feet,  and  average  girth  measured  at  6  feet  from 
the  ground  is  6  feet — Brandts'  Cal  Cat.  Ex., 
1862 ;  RoyU's  lU.  Him.  Bot.  p.  349  ;  Gamble. 

P.  totara  is  the  totara  or  mahoganv  pine,  the 
most  valuable  timber  tree  of  New  Zealand.  It 
grows  to  80  or  90  feet,  with  15  or  20  feet  in 
circumference.  Its  timber  is  of  a  red  colour, 
dmrkeaed   by   age   and   exposore,  excellent   in 


plank  or  apar  for  durability  and  lightnesa.— (r. 
Bennett,  p.  415. 

PODOPHYLLUM  EMODL  Wall.  Occurs 
in  Nepal  and  Kamaon,  and  on  the  Ghur  moun- 
tain in  the  Himalayas,  at  an  elevation  of  10,000 
feet.  P.  hexandrum  was  found  by  Dr.  Royle  on 
the  Kedarkanta  mountain,  at  an  elevation  of 
12,000  feet.  P.  peltatum  is  the  May  api^e  of  the 
United  States,  where  the  root  is  considered  to  be 
a  valuable  and  powerful  cathartic. — O'Sh.  p.  170. 

PODOSTEMON.  Dr.  Wight,  in  loones,  gives 
of  this  genus  of  plants,  P.  dichotomua,  elonsatus, 
griseus,  olivaceus,  rigidus,  subulatus,  WalHchii, 
Wightii.  P.  WalUchii,  R.  Br.,  and  P.  Griffithii, 
Wall.,  have  been  found  on  the  Khassya  moun- 
tains. One  species  which  grew  near  the  Jaintia 
Hills  on  the  stones  at  the  bottom  of  the  Oongkot, 
is  a  remarkable  water-plant  resembling  a  liver- 
wort in  its  mode  of  growth.  Several  species 
occur  at  different  elevations  in  the  Khassya,  and 
appear  only  in  autumn,  when  they  often  carpet 
the  bottom  of  the  streams  with  green.  In  spring 
a^d  summer  no  traces  of  them  are  seen,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  what  becomea  of  the  seeds  in 
the  interval,  and  how  these,  which  are  well  known, 
and  have  no  apparent  provision  for  the  purpose, 
attach  themselves  to  the  smooUi  rocks  at  the 
bottom  of  the  torrents.  All  the  kinds  flower  and 
ripen  their  seeds  under  water,  the  stamens  and 
pistil  being  {)rotected  by  the  dosed  flower  from 
the  wet.  This  genus  does  not  inhabit  the  Sikkioi 
rivers,  probably  owing  to  the  great  changes  of 
temperature  to  which  these  are  subject. — Hooker's 
Joum.  ii.  p.  314  ;    W.  Ic. 

PCECILONEURON  INDIOUM.  Bedd.  Kir- 
bally,  Can.,  a  good-sized  tree,  common  in  the 
ghat  forests  of  South  Canaraand  Malabar  up  to  an 
elevation  of  4000  feet :  wood  very  hard,  and  used 
for  rice-pounders  in  South  Ganara  ;  it  flowers  in 
March  and  April.  P.  flata  limbata  produces  a  kind 
of  wax. — Beddome,  Fl.  Sylv. 

POEPHAGUS  GRUNNIENS,  the  yak. 

POETRY.  The  poetry  of  the  Hindus  is  rich, 
high,  and  varied,  abounding  in  luxuriant  descrip- 
tions, and  occasionally  displaying  both  grandeur 
and  tenderness;  but  it  is  often  rendered  dull 
by  repetition  and  bombast,  and  d^ormed  by 
an  indelicacy  unknown  to  Europeans.  Paradise 
Regained  says — 

*  They  loudest  ring 
Th«  vioea  of  their  deitiea,  and  their  own 
In  fable,  hymn,  and  song,  so  personating 
Their  goda  ridiculout,  themselves  past  shame.* 

In  Hindu  poetry,  despairing  lovers  very  commonly 
address  objects  of  nature,  clouds,  elephants,  and 
birds  on  the  subject  of  their  lost  or  absent  mis- 
tresses, as  in  the  Megha  duta,  the  4th  Act  of  the 
Vikramorvasi,  and  tlie  9th  Act  of  the  Malati 
Madhava.  One  important  cause  of  distinction 
between  modern  European  poetry  and  ancient 
eastern  poetry  is,  that  the  latter  was  not  intended 
for  quiet  perusal  in  the  cabinet,  but  for  public 
recitation,  as  minstrelsy.  Hence  great  attention 
is  paid  to  classes  of  letters,  and  to  the  flowing  of 
sounds  one  into  the  other,  without  any  interval 
or  hiatus  between.  The  most  common  Saouikrit 
metre  is  the  stanza  of  four  verses,  containing 
eight  syllables.  The  popul^  poetry  of  the  Tamil 
people  is  of  two  kinds,  via.  that  which  is  intellig- 
ible to  the  ordinary  labourer,  such  as  the  writings 
of  Siva-vikkyar,  and  three-foiinhfl  of  the  writings 
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of  AuTaiyar,  Uie  Tamil  poetess;  and  the  other 
kind  is  the  classic  poetry,  such  as  that  of  Eamban. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  Tamil  literature,  indading 
worin  on  medicine,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and 
eT&i  dictionaries,  is  in  poetrj.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  commentaries  on  poetical  works,  prose 
composition  may  almost  be  said  to  owe  its  origin 
to  European  influence.  Only  a  very  imperfect 
idea  of  Tamil  poetry  can  be  given.  In  some 
respects  natiTes  alone  can  fully  appreciate  its  excel- 
lence ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  blind 
to  aome  of  its  defects. 

Beschi,  in  an  appendix  to  his  high  Tamil  gram- 
mar, remarks  that  the  Tamil  poets  use  the  genuine 
language  of  poetry.  They  rarely  mention  any 
object  to  which  they  do  not  couple  some  orna- 
mental epithet.  When  they  speak  of  a  tree,  they 
describe  it  either  as  green,  or  loaded  with  flowers, 
or  shadj,  or  majestically  large,  or  as  baring  all 
these  qualities.  They  never  mention  a  mountain 
without  representing  it  as  rising  among  woods,  or 
watered  by  fountains,  or  decked  with  flowers. 
Sometimes  they  employ  this  embellishment  to 
They  are  full  of  metaphor  and  allegoij. 


They  are  at  times  extrayagantly  hyperbolical.  In 
the  Tamil  Naishadam,  it  is  said  of  Damayanti,  the 
consort  of  Uie  hero,  that  when  Brahma  had  created 
her,  her  beautiful  form  had  only  one  rival  in  the 
universe,  and  that  was  the  fair  moon.  But 
Brahma,  determined  that  every  beauty  should 
centre  in  Damayanti,  took  a  handful  of  beauty 
from  off  the  face  of  the  moon,  and  threw  it  into 
that  of  Damayanti.  The  deformity  thus  made  is 
still  apparent  in  the  moon.  The  Tamil  poets 
delight  in  similes,  as  all  eastern  poets  do.  They 
ind^e  in  fiction,  and  pay  little  regard  to  nature. 
Their  Parnassus  iaPudiyamalai,  near  Cape  Comorin. 
They  have  neither  Apollo  nor  Mercury.  Their 
Minerva  is  SaraawatL  They  invocate  Ganapati. 
Pathos  and  sweetness  rather  than  vigour  are  the 
characteristics  of  Indian  poetry.  They  are  not 
*"  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  bum,*  so 
much  as  thoughts  that  please  and  words  that 
chann.  Milk  and  honey  flow,  but  such  milk  and 
honey  as  to  prove  an  unwholesome  diet  to  some 
minds. 

Dr.  Caldwell  observes  that,  *  whilst  an  elevated 
thought,  a  natural  expressive  description,  a  pithy, 
aenteotions  maxim,  or  a  striking  comparison,  may 
sometimes  be  met  with,  unfortunately  elegance  of 
style,  or  an  affected,  obscure  brevity,  has  always 
been  preferred  to  strength  and  truthfulness,  and 
poetic  fire  has  been  quenched  in  an  ocean  of  con- 
ct^itB.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  refined  ele^mce 
and  ^*  inked  sweetuen  **  of  many  Telugu  and  Tamil 
poems;  but  a  lack  of  heart  and  purpose,  and  a 
substitntion  of  sound  for  sense,  more  or  less  cha- 
racterize them  all ;  and  hence,  whilst  an  anthology 
composed  of  well-selected  extracts  would  please 
and  surprise  the  English  reader,  every  attempt  to 
translate  any  Tamil  or  Telugu  poem  in  extenso 
into  English,  has  proved  to  be  a  utilure.  To  these 
causes  of  inferiority  must  be  added  a  slavery  to 
custom  and  precedent  at  least  equal  to  what  we 
meet  with  in  the  later  Sanskrit  Literature  could 
never  floorisfa  where  the  following  distich  (con- 
tuned  in  the  Nannul,  or  classical  Tamil  grammar) 
was  accepted  as  a  settled  principle  : — **  On  what- 
soever snbjects,  in  whatsoever  expressions,  with 
whatsoefw  arrangement,  classics  writers  have 
written,  an  to  wtila  is  denoted  propriety  of  style.** ' 


Tukarama,  the  great  Mahratta  poet,  was  origin^ 
aUy  a  corn  chandler  in  a  village  near  Poena,  but 
he  became  a  devotee  of  the  popular  deity  Vitoba. 
He  died  in  1649.  His  poems  are  moral  and 
religious.  They  abound  with  fine  images  and 
noble  thoughts,  and  their  author  stands  high 
among  the  poets  of  India. 

The  following  poetesses  have  lived  at  different 
times  and  contributed  to  the  Urdu  poetical  litera- 
ture:— 


Atab  Begam,  Behar. 
Boshini  Jan  of  Lucknow. 
Bhangan  of  Paniput. 
Begam  Jan,  daughter  of 

Nawab  Khair  -  ud  -  Din 

Khan. 
Begam,  daaghter  of  Mirza 

Baber,  belonnng  to  the 

naana  of  Bahadur  Shah 

of  DebU. 
Beni  Jan  of  Benares. 


Begam,  daughter  of  Nawab 
Intizam-ud-DowIa,  and 
wife  of  Aaaf-ud-Dowla 
of  Oudh. 

Begam,  daughter  of  Amad- 
id-Mulk  Ghari  -  ud  -  Din 
Khan. 

Mutilabale  of  BareUi. 

Beranija  of  Dehli. 

Nur  Jahan,  Miraain,  of 
Furkhabad. 


The  better  known  of  the  poets  who  have  written 
in  Hindi  and  its  dialects  adopted  the  following 
takhallus  or  poet-names : — 


Ajas. 
Aaaf. 

Balhar. 

Be  Dar. 

Chand. 

Dard. 

Fadvi. 

Uuan. 


T^<iha, 

Joeaah. 

Jurat. 

Kalandar. 

Kudrat. 

Utif. 

Lutf. 

Maazzas. 


Mahakam. 

Maruf. 

Mastan. 

Mir. 

Mir  Taki. 

Na. 

Nazir. 

Niaz. 


Bazakh. 

Sheda. 

Souda. 

Soz. 

Suraj. 

WaU. 

Takin. 


The  following  poets  have  written  in  Persian  :— 


Sadi. 

Jalal-id-Din. 
Kamal-ud'Din. 
Shah  Sharf-ud-Din. 
Mir  Murad  All  Khan. 
JaniL 
Hafiz. 

Kamal-ud-Din. 
Sharf. 

Shams-ul-Haq  Tabriz. 
Syed  Sabir  AU,  Tatwi. 
Be  Dil. 

Kazim-wala-Isfahani. 
Fakhri. 
Amir  Khuzru. 
Nazim. 
Agah. 

Jamal-ul-Din  Abdnr  Razaq 
Atofi. 
Nizami. 
Khakani. 

Mahmud,  Qhasnavi. 
Arselan. 
Maharram. 
Faek. 

Roomi  Sadiq  Mail. 
HiBsam. 

Syed  Shah  Anm-ud-Din, 
Tatwi. 


Saib. 

Mir  Mushtaq. 

Wazir. 

Husain. 

Wakif. 

Mirza  Qatil. 

Zahid. 

Sharf-Boo  All,  Kalandar. 

Syed  Adm-ud-Din. 

Rafiq,  Sabzi  Faroah  Shah, 

Tatwi. 
Kamal. 

Wali  Mahomed  Taghari. 
Khaliq. 
Nasrati. 

Mahomed  Takki  Sabha. 
Sjred  Azim-ud-Din. 
MirzaHu8ain,Waz{r,'Vrafa. 
Mir  Hutuk,  Afghan. 
Ohulam  Sarwar,  Lahori. 
Mir   Syed   AU   Muahtaq, 

Tabatabai. 
Aqa  Mahomed  Aahiq,  la- 

fahani. 
Mirza  Mahomed  Huaain, 

Wafa. 
Jalal'Ud-Dia. 
Azad. 
Umar  Khajryam. 


— Mahahkarata ;  Calcutta  Review ^  No.  109,  p.  28 ; 
Balfour's  Guldastah-i-Soohn ;  Dravidian  Comp, 
Gram,  p.  89;  Madras  L.S,J,,  July  1864 ;  Bev.  H. 
Bower, 

POGOOL,  alias  Eoondal,  Tam.,  large  ear-rings. 

POGOSTEMON  PATCHOULI.    PeUeL 
Pogoatemon  intermadiua,  BeiUk, 
PaohouU,  Patchapat,  Bsira.  |  Kottam,  Malbal.,  Tav. 

A  labiate  plant  used  as  an  ingredient  to  mix 
with  tobacco  for  smoking,  al^  for  scenting 
women's  hair.  It  is  found  in  erery  bazar  through- 
out India.  It  grows  in  Sylhet,  Penang,  and  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  and  seems  to  grow  abundantly 
in  a  perfectly  wild  state  at  Penang.  M.  de  Hogel 
I  founa  it  growing  wild  near  Canton.    The  odour 
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of  the  dried  plant  ib  strong  and  peculiar,  and  to 
Bome  persons  not  agreeable;  the  dried  tops  im- 
ported into  England  are  a  foot  or  more  in  length. 
In  Europe  it  is  principally  used  for  perfumery 
purposes,  it  being  a  favourite  with  the  French, 
who  import  it  largely  from  Bourbon.  They  were 
led  to  use  it  because  a  few  years  before  real  Indian 
shawls  bore  an  extravagant  price,  and  purchasers 
distinguished  them  by  the  odour  of  patchouli, 
with  which  they  were  perfumed ;  and  on  discover- 
ing this  secret,  the  French  manufacturers  got  into 
the  way  of  importing  the  plant  to  perfume  articles 
of  their  own  make,  and  thus  palm  off  home-spun 
shawls  for  real  Indian.  The  Arabs  use  and  ex- 
port it  more  than  any  other  nation.  Their  annual 
pilgrim  ships  take  up  an  immense  quantity  of  the 
leaf;  they  use  it  principallyfor  stuffing  mattresses 
and  pillows,  and  assert  that  it  is  very  efficacious 
in  preventing  contagion  and  prolonging  life.  The 
characteristic  smell  of  Chinese  and  Indian  ink  is 
owing  to  an  admixture  of  this  plant  on  its  manu- 
facture. Some  people  put  the  dry  leaves  in  a 
muslin  bag,  and  thus  use  it  as  is  done  with 
lavender,  for  scenting  drawers  in  which  linen  is 
kept ;  and  this  is  the  best  way  to  use  it,  as  its 
odour,  like  musk,  is  most  agreeable  when  very 
dilute.  It  requires  no  sort  of  preparation,  being 
simply  gathered  and  dried  m  the  sun;  too 
much  drying,  however,  is  hurtful,  inasmuch  as  it 
renders  the  leaf  liable  to  crumble  to  dust  in 
packing  and  stowing  on  board.  By  distillation 
it  yields  a  volatile  oil,  on  which  the  odour  and 
remarkable  properties  depend.  This  oil  is  in 
common  use  in  India  for  imparting  the  peculiar 
fragrance  to  clothes.  Among  the  richer  classes 
of  natives  in  Penang  it  sold  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar 
and  a  quarter  to  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  pikuL 
In  Bengal,  some  which  was  imported  from  Penang 
several  years  previous  sold  at  11  rupees  8  annas 
per  maund.  Later  investments  have  sold  at  a 
much  lower  rate. 

POHONTJAT.  Jav.  A  wild  tree  in  Java, 
whicli  furnishes  a  beautiful  vermilion  dye. 

POI,  in  Tahiti,  a  bowl  used  as  a  dish.  It  is 
made  of  kou  wood,  and  has  partitions  for  de- 
licacies, such  as  dogs,  raw  fish,  shrimps,  and 
herbs. 

POILA  or  Poliya,  a  slave  race. — WiU. 

POINCIANA,  a  genus  of  planta  of  the  order 
Fabacese.  The  following  species  grow  in  south 
and  east  of  Asia : — 

P.  aculeata  —  ?  W.  and  E.  Indies. 

P.  elata,  Linn.,  all  Peninsular  India. 

P.  Gillieni,  Hooker,  Chili. 

P.  palcherrima,  Linn.,  India,  Bengal,  Moluccas. 

P.  regia,  Bqfer.,  Madagascar. 

POINCIANA  ELATA    Linn. 


Gak. 

Tam. 


» 


Suncaishla,    «. 
Sunkeswaram, 


Tkl. 


Nirangi,  .  .  . 
Pade  Narrayan, '. 
Chitikeiwaram,  . 

A  very  beautiful,  middling-sized,  very  showy 
tree,  abundant  in  a  planted  state  in  avenues,  topes, 
gardens,  native  cemeteries,  etc. ;  its  flowers  are 
large,  showy,  yellovnsh,  inodorous ;  the  wood  is 
yellow,  toleraUy  close  and  even  grained,  easily 
worked,  and  gives  a  smooth  surface ;  warps  slightly 
but  never  cracks ;  unseasoned  54  to  58  lbs.  per 
cubic  foot,  and  when  seasoned  45  lbs. ;  sp.  gr. 
'720.  It  is  well  suited  for  cabinet  work.  It  has 
been  successfully  used  as  a  protection  for  the 
footings  of  rivers  and  channel  banks.    Where  it 
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is  not  wanted  to  spread  laterally  and  to  cause 
obstructions,  it  should  be  planted  in  cuttings  in 
December ;  its  grows  quickly ;  ita  wood  might  be 
used  for  basket  boats.  Its  leaves  are  extensively 
used  for  manuring  indigo  fields  in  Cuddiq^. — 
Dr8.  Roxb.  il  p.  365;  Cleghom;  Beddome,  FL 
Sylv.  p.  178. 

POINCIANA  REGIA.  Bojer.  The  royal  poin- 
ciana  is  a  gorgeous  shrub,  introduced  from  Mada- 
gascar into  India,  bears  showy  coloured  flowers, 
bright  scarlet  variegated  with  yellow.  It  flourishes 
well  in  the  Tenasserim  Provinces.  This  tree  doee 
not  attain  a  great  size,  but  it  is  very  pretty,  and 
should  be  planted  in  mixed  avenues. — jlf.  E.  J,  H; 
Mason ;  Madras  HorL  Garden  Cat. 

POINT  CALIMERE,  a  low  sandy  projection, 
on  which  a  white  pillar  has  been  erected  as  a 
beacon,  in  lat  10°  17'  K,  long.  79°  52'  30"  E.  It 
is  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  low  drained  land, 
which  may  be  taken  for  the  delta  of  the  river 
Cauvery.  It  is  thickly  planted  with  cocoanat 
palms. — Findlay, 

POINT  DE  GALLE.  The  town  and  fort  are 
built  on  the  point  which  is  rocky  and  bluff  to  sea- 
ward, with  a  rocky  islet  near,  called  Pigeon 
Island,  surrounded  by  smaller  ones.  Hie  entrance 
of  the  bay  is  about  a  mile  wide,  and  there,  as  weU 
as  inside,  the  depth  of  water  varies  from  2  to  14 
feet.  It  is  70  miles  S.E.  of  Colombo,  and  is  a 
fortified  seaport  town,  having  the  only  good 
harbour  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  island.  It 
was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Dutch,  by 
whom  the  fort  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  was 
built.  The  light  on  the  S.  bastion  is  in  lat.  G°  1' 
25"  N.,  and  long.  80°  12'  32*  E.  It  was  the 
Kalah  of  the  Arabs,  is  supposed  by  Sir  J.  £. 
Tennant  to  be  the  Tarshish  of  Scripture.  It  has 
been  the  resort  of  merchants  from  the  most 
ancient  times,  and  continues  to  be  a  great  com- 
mercial emporium. — Findlay, 

POINT  DIVl,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Peninsula 
of  India,  is  at  the  N.E.  branch  of  the  Kistna 
delta.  Its  lighthouse  is  in  lat.  lb"*  58'  44"  N.,  and 
long.  81°  y  21"  E. 

POINT  PALMYRAS,  projecting  into  Uie  Bay 
of  Bengal  at  Mypurra  Island,  is  inkt.  20°  43'  15 ' 
N.,  and  long.  8r  1'  40"  E. 

POINT  PEDRO  is  the  N.E.  point  of  Ceylon. 
Its  custom-house  is  in  lat  9°  50'  30"  N.,  and  long. 
80°  15'  10"  E.  It  is  a  corruption  of  the  Portu- 
guese words  Punta  das  Pedras  or  Rocky  Cape.  A 
little  town  of  same  name  is  a  nule  west  of  the 
cape. 

Point  Pedro  Shoal,  a  dangerous  shoal  which 
encompasses  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  island  of 
Ceylon . — Findlay, 

POINT  ROMANIA,  in  lat.  1°  2H'  N.,  forms 
the  S.E.  extreme  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  The 
circumjacent  coast  is  level  land  covered  with 
trees.    It  is  fronted  by  the  six  Romania  islands. 

POISON. 

Tuh-yoh,.    .    .    .   Chik.  Gift Gkb. 

Lau-hway-jin-tih-yoh,  „  Zahr,  .    •     HiND.,  Pbbs< 

Kwan-yoh,  •     •    •     •  «  Veleno, 1^- 

Poison,  Venin, .    .    .  Fa.  Yeneno, Sp. 

A  poison  used  by  suicides  in  British  India  is 
opium  mixed  with  sweet  oil.  The  ordinary  plant 
used  to  stupefy  is  the  Dhatura.  In  China,  the 
most  common  and  convenient  drug  is  opium. 
Mandarins  of  high  rank  are  said  to  wear  on  their 
persons  a  small  bead,  filled  with  what  is  called 


POITA. 


POLE,  Captain. 


peacock's  blood,  which  it  is  said  they  take  when 

they  wif&h  to  destroy  themselves  suddenly.     The 

Bikh  poison  of  the  Himalaya  is  largely  used  to 

poiaon  tigers.     Dr.  Buchanan  first  acquainted  the 

European  world  with  the  existence  of  four  kinds 

of  Bikh,  viz.  Singya  Bikh;    Bish  or  Bikh,  the 

poison ;  Bikhma,  a  powerful  bitter ;  and  Nirbisi. 

He  referred  the  first  to  a  species  of  Smilax.    The 

Biah,  u€,  the  poison,  is  the  root  of  Aconitum 

ferox.     The  substances  used  for  poisoning  rivers 

in  order  to  obtain  fish,  are  Croton  tiglium,  Ana- 

mirta   cocculus,  Capsicum  fratescens,  and  Kare 

kai   (Tulu),  a    species  of  Posoqueria,  probably 

nutans  or  longispina.     The  inhabitants  of  Mysore 

and  Coorg  habitually  poison  the  rivers.    From 

two  years'  discouragement  of  poisoning,  and  one 

year's  discouragement  of  fine  cruives,  there  were 

marked  adrantages. 

Poison  oak,  the  Yen-fu-tsze  of  the  Chinese, 
is  the  Rhus  semialata;  poison  bulb  is  Crinum 
Adaticum ;  poison  nut  is  Strychnos  nux  vomica ; 
and  poison  turnip,  Cicuta  virosa.  The  expressed 
joice  of  the  root  of  Maranta  arundinacea  is  stated 
to  be  a  valuable  antidote  to  some  vegetable 
poiaons,  and  also  servicable  in  cases  of  bites  or 
stings  of  yenomous  insects  or  reptiles. — Royle's 
lU.  p.  46 ;  Simmonds,  Com.  Prod,  p.  627. 

POITA,  Sansk.,  from  Oopa  and  Veeta,  pure. 
The  poita,  or  jandiam,  or  zonar,  is  worn  as  a 
Bacred  initiatory  cord  by  Brahmans,  by  all  the 
Parsee  race,  by  the  Kshatriya,  the  Rajput,  and  all 
the  Vaisya  race  of  Hindus.  The  artisans  in 
Southern  India  are  goldsmiths,  Komsala;  car- 
penters, Wodla;  blacksmiths,  Komala;  braziers, 
Konsagaxa;  stone-cutters,  Sungtrash.  The  in- 
vestiture of  a  young  Brahman  with  the  poita  (a 
contraction  of  the  Sanskrit  yagnopavit) — i.e.  the 
aacrificial  thread — is  analogous  to  the  assumption 
of  the  toga  virilis  of  a  Roman  patrician.  The 
almanac  is  consulted  for  an  auspicious  day.  The 
lad  is  shaved,  washed,  and  clothed  in  red.  The 
staff  of  mendicancy  is  placed  in  his  hand,  and  he 
aaaomes  for  a  moment  the  dress  and  character  of 
a  Brahmacbari  or  religious  student,  at  the  service 
of  a  qniitual  guide,  as  prescribed  by  Menu.  He 
repeats  a  sacred  text,  goes  through  the  form 
of  alms-begging  and  pretending  to  renounce 
the  world,  and  then,  at  the  earnest  request  of 
bis  family,  returns  to  his  scholastic  or  secular 
pnrsnits.     See  Pavitra ;  Punal. 

POIVREA  COCCINEA.     W.  Ic, 
Combretom  eoccineum,  Jom.  |  C.  purpureum,  Vahl, 

Hie  scarlet  poivrea  is  the  popular  favourite 
amongst  the  climbing  plants  in  Madras.  It 
requires  a  trellis  not  too  high ;  the  sooner  it  gets 
a  procumbent  position,  the  more  luxuriant  it  will 
grow  and  flower ;  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  of 
the  young  wood  in  sana  under  glass.  Native  of 
Macfagascar. — Jaffrey, 

POKAR  Several  Tamil  treatises  on  medicines, 
— Pokar  Yokamarkkam,  Pokar  £lamuru,  Pokar 
Tirnmantiram,  and  Pokar  Nikandu, — attributed  to 
Pokar,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  at  a  very  remote 
period,  bot  they  are  spurious. 

POKHRAJ.  HiKD.  P.  Zafrani  and  P.  Zard 
are  varieties  of  the  topaz. 

POKO  NEREI.  Malay.  A  tree  growing 
amongst  mangroves  at  Singapore,  used  to  prevent 


1820,  1600  to  2000  families  in  Jeysulmir.  They 
are  also  numerous  in  Marwar  and  Bikanir,  and 
are  scattered  over  the  desert  and  valley  of  the 
Indus.  They  follow  agricultural  and  pastoral 
pursuits  chiefly,  having  little  or  no  concern  in 
trade.  The  tradition  of  their  origin  is  singular : 
it  is  said  that  they  were  Bildars,  and  excavated 
the  sacred  lake  of  Poshkur  or  Pokur,  for  which 
act  they  obtained  the  favour  of  the  deity  and  the 
grade  of  Brahmans,  with  the  title  of  Pokuma. 
Their  chief  object  of  emblematic  worship,  the 
khodala,  a  kind  of  pickaxe  used  in  digging,  seems 
to  favour  this  tradition.    See  Palliwal. 

POL.  Sansk.  A  gate;  eastern  or  sun  gate 
is  Sooruj-pol;  Bal-poi,  the  gate  of  Bal,  the  sun- 
god. 

POLA,  amongst  the  Mahrattas,  a  bull  set  at 
large,  dedicated  to  Siva  or  Vishnu,  and  stamped 
with  the  trident  or  discus.  The  Pola  festival  is 
held  on  the  new  moon  of  Sravana  or  Bhadra 
(July — September),  in  which  bullocks  are  exempt 
from  labour,  are  decorated  and  led  through  the 
town  in  procession. 

POLA,  in  TelugQ,  means  land,  whence  Polamu, 
a  field. 

POIiAI,  of  Singapore,  a  very  remarkable  light 
white  wood  used  to  make  floats  for  fishing-nets, 
and  might  probably  be  exported,  and  used  with 
advantage  as  a  substitute  for  cork,  and  some 
similar  substances. 

POLANISIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
CapparidacesB.  Dr.  Wight  gives  Polanisia  Burt- 
porensis,  Chelidonii,  and  icosandra. 

Polanisia  Chelidonii,  D,  C, 

Oleome  Chelidonii,  Linn, 

Of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  with  large  rose- 
coloured  flowers;  seeds  pungent,  are  powdered 
and  used  in  curries. 

Polanisia  f  elina,  D.  C 
Cleome  f elina,  Linn.  \  Aria-vila,     .    .    Maleal. 

This  small  plant  grows  at  Courtallum,  and  is 
used  medicinally. — Voigt^  p.  76. 

Polanisia  icosandra,  W.  and  A, 


Cleome  viscosa,  JRozh. 


Kukka  vaminta, 
Nela  vaminta,  . 
Pedda  vaminta, 


Tel. 


PORURNA  are  a  singular  tribe  of  Brahmans, 
of  whom  it  is  calculated  there  were^  about  a.d. 


Cleome  icosandra,  Linn, 
Cleome  dodccandra,  Linn, 

Hurhurva,  Beno.,  Hind. 
Kat-kuddaghn,  .  Mal. 
Naia-veli,  .  .  .  Tam. 
Nahi  kuddaghu,    .       „ 

A  plant  of  both  Peninsulas  of  India,  of  Bengal, 
Nepal,  Saharunpur.  The  bruised  leaves  are  used 
in  Cochin-China  as  a  counter-irritant  and  as  a 
vesicant,  in  the  same  way  as  sinapisms  in  Europe. 
The  root  is  used  as  a  vermifuge  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  seeds  are  employed 
medicinally  in  India,  and  sold  in  the  bazars  under 
the  name  of  chori  ajuan.  They  yield  an  oil  when 
subjected  to  very  powerful  pressure,  which  is  of 
a  light  olive-green  colour. — Eng,  Cyc, ;  Mason, 

POLAO.  Hind.  A  savoury  dish  made  of  rice 
and  fowl  or  mutton  or  beef,  with  cardamoms, 
cloves. 

POLAYAN,  in  Malabar,  a  slave  race,  both 
domestic  or  agrestic.  The  husband  resides  with 
the  wife,  though  with  a  separate  master,  and  the 
children  inherit  the  rights  of  the  mother. 

POLE,  Captain,  an  English  ofiicer  who  fell  at 
the  taking  of  the  Travancore  lines  in  a.d.  1809, 
and  was  buried  in  a  sandy  waste  25  miles  from 
the  scene  of  battle.  A  few  years  after,  the 
Shanars  of  the  neighbourhood  conmienced  the 
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POLE-CAT. 


POLO. 


worship  of  his  spirit.     It  consiBts  in  offering  to 
his  manes  spirituous  liquors  and  cheroots. 

POLE-CAT,  a  species  of  martea.  The  black- 
faced  pole-cat  of  Tibet  has  a  tail  one-third  of  the 
entire  length ;  soles  clad,  fur  loug.  A  specimen 
obtained  in  the  district  of  U,  in  the  south  of  Sanpu, 
was  brought  along  with  a  specimen  of  the  Tibetan 
badger  (Taxidea  leucurus).  The  length  from 
snout  to  yent  is  14  inches,  and  the  tail  is  7  more, 
so  that  M.  toufseus  only  of  Tibet  and  M.  flavigula 
of  the  Himalaya  can  compare  with  it  in  size. — 
Hodgson ;  Beng.  As.  Soc.  Journ.,  1849. 


rama  more  nearly  resemble  the  Hindu  temples 
seen  in  India  than  other  Buddhist  temples  in 
Ceylon. — Frere^  Antipodes^  p.  186. 

POLLOCK,  a  general  officer  of  the  Bengal 
army  who  conducted  operations  against  Kabul  in 
1842. 

POLLY,  Palle,  Palli,  Palleya,  Pally,  Pilly,  as  in 
Trichinopoly,  Lin^ampilly,  is  a  Bengali,  Hindi, 
and  Dravidian  word,  meaning  a  house,  a  village, 
a  district,  a  school,  a  mosque,  a  church,  and 
generally  a  place  of  concourse.  It  has  probably 
the  same  origin  as  the  Greek  Poleo,  to  U^quent, 


LEEY  or  Pallia.    Guj.    A  tombstone  raised  {  and  Polis,  a  city.    Pol  in   Sanskrit  is  a  gate, 
over  a  peasant  who  has  fallen  in  defence  of  his  I  Trichinopoly  is  said  to  be  from  Tri-siia-palli,  the 


Sandhy-araga, 
Undimandari, 


Sansk. 
Tkl. 


homestead.     See  Pallia ;  Pat'har. 
POLIANTHES  TUBEROSA.     W. 

Rujuni-gundba,  .  Beno. 
Gool-Bhuboo,  .  .  Hind. 
Andi-malleri,    .   Maleal. 

The  common  tuberose.  Cultivated  in  gardens, 
flower  worn  by  native  women  in  their  hair.  The 
natives  say  its  seeds  are  the  white  todri  of  the 
oriental  bazars,  which,  as  also  the  other  todri, 
Europeans  supposed  to  be  from  Malacca.  The 
flower  has  a  delightful  fragrance,  and  throws  out 
its  odours  strongest  at  evening. — Roxb.  ii  p.  166 ; 
Honigh,  p.  329 ;  Mason;  Powell. 

POLIMERA,  a  boundary,  and  in  Hindi  Polach 
means  arable  land.  Polimera  amma  is  the  goddess 
of  boundaries. 

POLIO.ETCS  ICHTHYCETUS.     Uorsf, 


Pandion  lineatus,  Jerd. 
Icthyoetus  bicolor,  Oray, 
I.  Horsfieldii,  ffodgs. 

Mach*moral,      .     .    Bemo. 


I.  luoariui,  ffodgs, 
HaliaetuB  plambeu8,^(K^«. 


Mudhuya, 


Hind. 


The  white-tailed  sea  eagle  is  rare  south  of  the 
Nerbadda,  but  common  in  Hindustan,  Burma, 
and  Malayana.  It  lives  chiefly  on  fish,  but  will 
carry  off  a  teal  or  wounded  duck.  P.  humilis, 
Temm.j  a  miniature  of  the  last,  is  found  in 
Malacca  and  the  islands.  It  is  the  I.  nanus  of 
Blyth. 

POLISHING  SLATE,  Polier  Schiefer,  a  mineral, 
occurring  massive,  with  a  slaty  texture.  Its 
colour  is  white,  yellowish- white,  or  yellow,  brittle, 
opaque.  Specific  gravity,  0*59.  It  is  found  near 
Biliu  in  Bohemia,  at  Zwickau  in  Saxony,  and 
Auvergne,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  volcanic 
product  Its  analysis  by  Bucholz  in  100  parts 
gives— Silica,  83*5 ;  alumioa,  4*0 ;  lime,  8*5 ;  oxide 
of  iron,  1*6 ;  water,  9  0.  Curatella  and  Trachy- 
tella  leaves  are  employed  in  Guyana  and  China 
for  polishing  wood,  and  even  metal;  and  those 
of  Delima  sarmentosa  are  employed  in  Ceylon  for 
the  same  purpose. — Royle,  III.  p.  68. 

POLKEE.  Tel.  Several  unspecified  woods, 
white,  black,  and  red. 

POLLAM.  Tau.  Narrow  valleys  between  the 
Eastern  Ghats. 

POLLANARRUA,  now  a  ruined  city  in  Ceylon, 
was  its  capital  in  the  middle  ages.  It  was 
captured  and  sacked  by  the  Tamil  invaders  in  a.d. 
1028,  recovered  by  Wijaio  Bahu  in  1071,  but  again 
plundered  in  a.d.  1204.  These  ruins  are  the  most 
extensive  and  best  preserved  in  Ceylon.  There 
are  many  gigantic  stone  figures  of  Buddha,  and 
the  remains  of  various  temples  and  other  buildings. 
Compared  with  those  at  Tissomaha-rama,  these 
ruins  are  modem,  only  dating  from  a.d.  718,  and 
though  looked  upon  as  entirely  Baddhist  remains, 
both  ihe  Delada  Malagawa  and  the  Jagta-maha- 


town  of  the  three-headed  giant. 

POLO.  Hind.  A  Tibetan  game  of  hockey  on 
horseback.  It  is  the  national  game  of  the  Balti 
race.  It  is  also  played  by  the  Dards,  and  amongst 
all  the  people  from  I^eh  on  the  S.E.  to  high  up 
the  Gilghit  valley  on  the  N.W.,  and  even  in  the 
Chitral  valley  beyond.  The  writer  Joannes,  in 
his  History  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Manuel 
Comnenus,  shows  that  polo  was  played  at  Con- 
stantinople in  the  middle  of  the  12tli  century  as 
a  common  game. — Dretc,  The  Northern  Barrier. 

POLO,  the  family  name  of  three  travellers  into 
Central  Asia  and  China.  In  the  year  1266. 
Nicolo  and  Maffeo  Polo,  the  father  and  imde  of 
Marco  Polo,  were  at  Constantinople,  whither 
they  had  gone  from  Venice  with  their  merchants* 
wares.  Having  laid  in  a  store  of  jewels,  they 
resolved  to  cross  '  the  Greater  Sea '  (Black  Sea), 
on  a  venture  of  trade,  to  Soldaia;  and,  having 
stayed  there  a  while,  they  thought  it  well  to  extend 
their  journey  fartJier,  ^and  travelled  until  they 
came  to  the  court  of  a  certain  Tartar  prince, 
Barca  Kaan  (Barka,  a  brother  of  Batou  Kkan). 
whose  residences  were  at  Sara  and  Bolgara.' 
While  here  a  great  war  broke  out  between  *  Barca 
and  Alau  (Barka's  cousin,  Hulaku  Khan),  the 
Lord  of  the  Tartars  of  the  I^evant,'  and  in  the  end 
'  Barca,  the  Lord  of  the  Ponent,'  was  defeated, 
and  so  the  two  brothers  Maffeo  and  Nicolo  could 
not  get  back  to  Venice  by  the  way  they  had  come, 
nor  until  they  had  gone  '  across  the  wbde  longi- 
tude of  Asia.'  Leaving  Bolgara  they  went  on  to 
*  Ucaca,*  and  thence  departing,  ^and  passing  the 
great  river  Tigris'  (Volga),  traversed  a  desert 
country  for  17  days,  until  tiiey  came  to  *  Bocara' 
(Bokhara).  *  Whilst  they  wtre  sojourning  in 
tliat  city  there  came  from  Alau,  Lord  of  the 
Levant,  envoys  on  their  way  to  the  court  of  the 
Great  Kaan  (Mangu  Khan,  brother  of  Hulaku), 
Lord  of  all  the  Tartars  in  the  world.'  The  two 
brothers  joined  the  party,  and  journeyed  a  whole 
year  until  they  reached  the  court  of  KaUai  Khan, 
who  had  now  succeeded  his  brother  Mangu  as 
Khakhan  of  the  Tartars.  Before  the  death  of 
Mangu  Khan,  a.d.  1259,  it  had  been  intended  to 
remove  the  seat  of  the  Tartar  capital  from  Kara- 
korum  into  Cathay  or  Northern  China ;  but  this 
step,  which  in  the  end  converted  the  Tartar  Khan 
into  a  Chinese  emperor,  was  left  to  be  carried  oat 
by  Kablai  Khan.  The  two  brothers  were  received 
with  great  honour  and  hospitality  by  Kablai 
Khan,  and  when  the  time  came  for  them  to  go 
back  to  Europe,  he  charged  them  with  a  letter  to 
the  Pope,  in  which  he  begged  that  100  persons 
of  the  Christian  faith  might  be  sent  to  him 
acquainted  with  '  the  Seven  Arts,'  able  dearly  to 
prove  ihal  *  the  Law  of  Christ '  was  beit,-*-wbxch, 
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if  they  did,  he  declared  that  he  and  all  under 
him  would  become  Christiaus.  Kablai  Khan  also 
delirered  into  their  hands  a  golden  tablet  as  a 
passport,  by  showing  which  they  were  honourably 
provided  with  whatever  they  wanted,  whitherso- 
ever  they  went.  The  two  brothers  travelled  back 
westward,  and  after  three  years  came  to  ^  Layas 
in  Hermenia  ^  (L^Ayas  or  Ayas),  a  port  on  the 
Gulf  of  Scanderoon,  which  was  then  *  one  of  the 
chief  places  for  the  shipment  of  Asiatic  wares 
arriving  through Tabreez,  and  was  much  frequented 
by  vessels  of  the  Italian  Republic '  (Yule,  Marco 
Pulo,  note  to  chap.  viii.  of  rrol).  In  April  1269 
they  reached  Acre,  where,  hearing  of  the  death  of 
Clement  rv.,  they  returned  to  Venice,  there  to 
await  the  end  of  the  lontr  papal  interregnum  by 
which  it  was  followed.  When  Gregory  x.  was  at 
last  elected  Pope,  they  at  ODce  started  on  their 
second  journey  to  the  court  of  Kablai  Khan,  about 
November  1271,  this  time  taking  young  Marco 
Polo  with  them.  From  Acre  they  proceeded  by 
Ayas  and  Sivas,  and  then  by  Mardin,  Mosul,  and 
Baghdad,  to  Ormuz,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  hoping  to  go  on  to  China  by  sea.  This  they 
were  not  able  to  do,  and  so,  turning  their  faces 
landward,  they  traversed  successively  Kirmau 
and  Khoraaan,  Balkh  and  Badakhshan,  and 
ascended  the  Upper  Ozus  to  the  Pamir  plateau, 
'  a  route  not  known  to  have  been  since  followed 
by  any  European  traveller  except  Benedict  Goes 
(1602-1607),  until  the  spirited  expedition  of 
lieut.  John  Wood,  of  the  Indian  navy,  in  1838 ' 
(Ynle,  Marco  Polo,  Introduction).  Crossing  the 
steppe  of  Pamir,  the  travellers  proceeded  by 
Kashgar,  Yarkand,  and  Kboten,  and  the  vicinity 
of  I^ke  Lob,  through  the  Gobi  desert  to  Tangut, 
untQ  at  length,  some  time  during  the  mid- 
Bummer  of  1275,  they  arrived  at  the  stately 
pleasure  dome  of  Kablu  Khan  in  *  Xanadu' 
(Shangtu).  They  afterwards  proceeded  with  the 
Khakkm  to  his  capital,  ^Cambalu,'  now  Pekin. 
They  rose  rapidly  in  the  great  Khan^s  favour. 
Marco  was  entrusted  with  several  missions  in 
different  parts  of  the  empire,  and  in  Chiampa  or 
Soathem  Cochin-China,  and  the  Indian  Seas,  and 
Southern  India;  while  to  all  the  hints  of  the 
Venetian  merchants  to  be  allowed  to  return  home 
with  their  gathered  wealth,  ^the  aged  emperor 
growled  refusal.^  Hulaku,  the  founder  of  the 
SloDgol  dynasty  of  Persia  (*  Lord  of  the  Levant*), 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ahiaka,  who  married  a 
daughter  of  the  Greek  emperor  Michael  Paheo- 
logus.  His  brother  Nicolas,  who  succeeded  him, 
became  a  Muhammadan,  but  his  son  Arghuu 
Khan  was  hostile  to  the  Muhammadans.  He 
sent  embasdes  (conducted  by  a  Genoese  named 
Buflcarelli)  to  the  Pope  and  me  kings  of  France 
and  England,  proposing  an  alliance  against  the 
Saracens  and  Turks ;  and  in  1290  Edwai*d  i.  sent 
Geoffrey  de  Langiey  on  a  return  mission  to  him. 
Arghun  Khan,  having  lost  his  favourite  wife  in 
1286,  sent  to  Kablai  Khan  to  select  another  for 
him ;  and  about  the  very  time  that  Geoffrey  de 
Langley's  mission  was  setting  out  for  England, 
the  Polos  were  commissioned  by  Kablai  Kiian  to 
escort  the  new  bride  he  had  chosen  for  his  great 
t^phew  from  *•  far  Cathay,^  by  sea,  to  the  Persian 
eourt 

The  bridal  party  sailed  from  the  port  of 
'^non'  (Chinchau)  in  the  spring  of  1292. 
They  toodMed  at  Ceylon,  at  a  pprt  on  the  Coro- 


mandel  coast,  at  Kayal,  a  port  of  Tinneveliy, 
the  Koil  of  the  present  pearl  fisheries,  and  at 
other  ports  on  the  Malabar  and  Konkan  coasts 
of  Western  India,  at  one  of  which  they  passed  the 
monsoon  of  1293.  Marco  Polo  notices  the  fine 
cottons  of  Coromandel,  the  abundance  of  pepper 
and  ginger  of  Malabar,  the  incense  of  Tannah, 
and  the  pepper,  ginger,  indigo,  and  cotton  of 
Gujerat.  Sailing  on  the  close  of  the  monsoon 
from  India,  the  party  reached  Ormuz  about 
November  1293,  and  the  Persian  camp  two 
months  later.  Here  the  fair  princess  wept  as  she 
took  leave  of  the  three  Polos,  who  went  on  to 
Tabreez,  and,  after  a  long  halt  there,  proceeded 
towards  Venice,  where  they  arrived  some  time  in 
1295,  having  been  absent  from  home  nearly  24 
years.  The  publication  of  The  Book  of  Ser  Marco 
Polo  became  one  of  the  influences  which  inspired 
Columbus.  It  was  thought  that  no  great  breadth 
of  ocean  rolled  between  Western  Europe  and 
Eastern  Asia,  and,  full  of  this  idea,  Columbus 
launched  boldly  on  the  Atlantic,  convinced  that 
the  first  shores  reached  bv  him  would  be  those  of 
^Chipaogu'  (Japan),  Cathay,  'Chamba'  (Cochin- 
China),  and  India.  From  the  time  of  the 
Saracen  conquest  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Persia, 
Christians  had  been  forbidden  to  pass  through 
those  countries  to  the  east,  and  the  direct  over- 
land trade  of  Europe  with  India  had  entirely 
ceased.  Marco  Polo,  therefore,  was  the  first  after 
Cosmas  Indicopleustes  (circa  a.d.  535-550)  to 
give  a  written  account  of  India,  and  yet  we  owe 
its  existence  to  the  accident  of  his  having  late  in 
life  been  taken  in  a  sea  fight  by  the  Genoese,  and 
thrown  into  prison,  where  he  was  persuaded  by  a 
fellow-prisoner  to  dictate  his  narrative  to  reUeve 
the  tedium  of  their  captivity. 

In  Marco  Polo^s  old  age,  and  the  years  following 
his  death,  a  remarkable  land  trade,  but  temporary, 
sprang  up  between  China  and  the  trading  cities 
of  Italy,  of  which  curious  details  are  given  in  the 
book  of  PegolettL  The  chief  imports  from  the 
east  were  the  rich  satins  and  damasks  of  China. 
European  linens  were  carried  for  sale  on  the  way ; 
but  to  China  itself,  in  general,  only  silver,  to 
purchase  .  goo^s  there.  Factories  of  Genoese 
merchants  were  estabUshed  at  Foh-kien.  This 
trade  was  apparently  carried  on  entirely  by  Italian 
merchants  travelling  to  make  their  own  purchases. 
— Sir  George  BirdwooU;  India  Office  Records, 

POLYALTHIA  CERASOIDES.     Dun,  W.A. 
Uvaria  oerasoides,  Boxb,  Fl.  Ind.  ii  p.  666. 
Hoom,     ....  Mahb.  I  Chllka  dudugu,     .      TSL. 

A  straight-growing,  handsome  tree  of  moderate 
size,  timber  whitish  and  close  grained;  much  used 
in  the  Central  Provinces  and  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency  in  carpentry,  and  for  boat  masts  and 
small  spars.  It  is  common  in  dry  forests  near  the 
foot  of  all  the  mountains  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Madras  Presidency,  in  the  Salem  forests,  the 
Nullamallays,  Mysore,  Orissa,  and  the  Godavery 
forests;  it  flowers  in  the  hot  months,  and  the 
flowers  are  fragrant  and  of  a  greenish  colour.—- 
Roxb. ;  Beddome,  FL  Siflv.  part  L  p.  1. 

POLYALTHIA  COFFEOIDES.     Thw. 
Quatteria  ooffeoides,  Hook,  et  Thorn,  Fl,  Ind,  p.  141. 

A  highly-ornamental  tree  in  Ceylon  and  in  all 
the  moint  forests  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Madras  Presidency,  from  1()00  to  about  3500  feet 
elevation.  The  Kurumbars  make  ropes  from  the 
bark,  which,  when  fresh,  has  a  strong  sme)l  of 
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ammoDia.    The  tree  is  in  flower  at  all  seasons. — 
Beddome,  Fl.  Sylv,  p.  72. 

POLYALTHIA  FRAGRANS.  Dah,  A 
large  tree,  common  in  the  moist  forests  of  the 
Animallays,  2000  to  8000  feet,  in  Malabar,  on  the 
South  Canara  Ghats,  and  Bombay  Presidency. — 
Beddome,  FL  Sylv.  p.  74. 

POLYALTrilA  LONGIFOLIA.     Wall 
IJyaria  longifolia,  Boocb.      \  Unona  longifolia,  Duval. 
Deodaree,     .    .    .  Hind.  |  Atsoihee,  Aahok,  .    Tam. 

This  is  a  very  handsome  tree,  of  erect  growth, 
and  yielding  a  good  shade.  It  is  extensively 
planted  as  an  avenue  tree  at  Madras.  Timber 
whitish-yellow,  light,  and  very  flexible,  tolerably 
close  and  even  c^rained  ;  sp.  gr.  '592.  Weight,  37 
lbs.  per  cubic  n)ot  seasoned,  and  used  for  drum 
cylinders. — Beddome,  FL  Sylv.  p.  38. 

POLYANDRY.  As  a  rule,  throughout  the 
south  and  east  of  Asia,  woman  is  monandric, 
living  with  one  husband,  but  there  have  been 
polyandrists  in  the  same  region  from  the  most 
ancient  times  till  the  present  day.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  some  wnters  that  polyandry  was 
peculiar  to  no  division  or  race  of  mankind,  but 
was  a  phuAe  at  one  stage  of  the  development  of 
every  race.  It  prevailed  amongst  the  Jews  and 
Arabs,  among  the  Spartans  within  historic  times, 
and  among  the  Celts  of  Britain  in  Csesar*s  time. 
As  a  ride,  in  India,  the  population  are  monandrists 
and  monogamists.  But  both  polygamy  and  poly- 
andry are  met  with.  From  the  most  ancient 
times,  we  read  of  the  existence  of  forms  of  poly- 
andry amongst  various  nations,  wide  apart-  the 
one  from  the  other.  It  still  prevails  in  modified 
ways  in  Tibet,  in  the  Himalaya,  amongst  some 
Dravidian  races  in  Southern  India,  and  in  Ceylon 
amongst  the  indigenes,  probably  also  a  Dravidian 
race.  It  is  said  to  be  followed  in  parts  of  Africa, 
and  also  in  North  America.  Humboldt  found  it 
common  in  the  island  of  Lancerota,  one  of  the 
Canaries.  Polybius  (book  iv.  chapter  iii.)  tells  us 
that  the  Arcadians,  in  order  to  smooth  and  soften 
their  rough  and  stubborn  dispositions,  ruled  the 
study  of  music  and  dancing,  and  appointed 
frequent  festivals  and  sacrifices,  which  botn  sexes 
were  obliged  to  celebrate  together,  the  men  with 
women,  and  the  boys  with  virgins.  Aristotle, 
followed  by  Polybius  (book  xii.  ex.  ii.),  mentions 
that  among  the  Locrians  of  Italy  all  nobility  of 
ancestry  was  derived  from  women  and  not  from 
men.  One  hundred  noble  families  of  the  Locrians 
seem  to  have  migrated  into  Italy  from  Asia  Minor, 
along  with  some  of  their  women,  and  only  the 
descendants  of  these  women  were  reputed  noble 
snd  regarded  as  descendants  of  the  hundred 
families.  It  was  from  these  hundred  families  that 
the  hundred  virgins  were  taken  by  lot,  as  the 
oracle  had  commanded,  and  were  sent  to  Troy. 
They  had  amongst  them  an  institution  which  they 
had  adopted  from  the  people  of  Italy,  amongst 
whom  they  were  mixed.  At  the  time  that  they 
drove  the  Sicilians  out  of  this  part  of  Italy,  the 
latter  had  a  custom  of  appointmg  a  young  man 
to  lead  the  procession  in  tlieir  sacrifices,  and  be 
was  always  chosen  from  the  noblest  and  the  most 
illustrious  of  their  families.  But  instead  of  a 
young  man,  the  Locrians  appointed  a  virgin  for 
the  office,  because  nobility  among  them  was 
derived  from  women.  The  one  brother  after 
another  succeeding  to  a  widow,  amonff  the  Jews, 
alluded  to  in  the  question  of  the  SadoQcees,  may 


have  the  relation  to  the  Asiatic  polyandry  that  a 
normal  state  has  to  an  abnormal.  Indeed,  we  read 
in  ancient  scripture  of  the  son  succeeding  to  or 
taking  his  father's  wives,  a  practice  which  reached 
a  height  in  Solomon's  time.  And  Marco  Polo  tells 
us  that  amongst  the  Mongols,  in  the  time  of 
Kablai  Khan,  brothers  took  deceased  brothers' 
wives,  and  sons  the  wives  of  their  fathers,  their 
uterine  mother  excepted.  In  the  west,  Csesar 
(lib.  V.  ch.  xiv.)  says  of  the  Britons  of  his  time, 
*  Uxores  habent  deni  duodenique  inter  se  com- 
munes, et  maxinie  fratres  cum  fratribus,  et 
parentes  cum  liberis.  Sed  si  sunt  ex  his  nati, 
eorum  habentur  liberi  a  quibus  primum  virgines 
quaeque  ductae  sunt.'  *  Ten  and  even  twelve  have 
wives  common  to  them,  and  particularly  brothers 
among  brothers  and  parents  among  their  children ; 
but  if  there  be  any  issue  by  these  wives,  they  are 
reputed  to  be  the  children  of  those  by  whom 
respectively  each  was  first  espoused  when  a 
virgin.'  And  it  may  be  that  the  *  bundling '  is  but 
a  partial  continuation  of  another  social  custom  of 
the  ancient  Britons,  who  often  contracted  condi- 
tional marriages,  a  practice  largely  followed  by  the 
Swiss  at  the  present  day.  But  Dr.  Yaughan,  in  his 
Revolutions  in  English  History  (pp.  97  and  98), 
questions  if  Caesar's  knowledge  of  the  Britons 
was  such  as  to  warrant  his  making  that  statemeut. 
He  grounds  this  scepticism  on  his  belief  in  the 
natural  instincts  of  barbarians  which  operate  as 
powerful  safeguards  of  the  chastity  of  women, 
and  on  the  fact  that  among  the  Britons,  according 
to  Pomponius  Mela,  iii.  2,  women  were  held  in 
high  estimation,  shared  in  the  honours  of  priest- 
hood, had  the  gifts  of  inspiration,  prophecy,  and 
of  working  miracles,  and,  like  Boadicea  and 
Cartismandua,  ruled  in  failure  of  male  descent. 
He  notices  the  silence  of  Diodorus  and  Strabo  as 
to  the  custom  of  polyandry,  though  both  were 
familiar  with  what  Caesar  had  written;  and  he 
mentions  also  his  disbelief  of  the  statement  of 
Xiphiline,  who  attributes  the  usage  imputed  to  the 
Britons  by  Caesar  to  the  Caledonians  in  the  time  of 
SeveruB.  Dr.  Yaughan  also  disregards  the  author- 
ity of  Dion  Cassius,  who  wrote  two  centuries 
later,  in  which  a  British  woman  is  made  to  say  in 
defence  of  her  countrywomen,  tliat  they  only  diil 
openly  with  their  equals  what  the  Roman  women 
did  secretly  with  their  inferiors.  The  high  feel- 
ings of  the  Britons  on  the  purity  of  their  women, 
he  considers  established  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  wrong  done  to  the  chastity  of  the  daughters 
of  Boadicea  that  fillecl  the  cup  of  indignation 
among  the  Britons  to  overflowing ;  and  the  state- 
ment of  Tacitus,  that  it  was  the  scandalous  pro- 
ceeding of  Cartismandna,  in  marrying  beneath  her 
rank,  that  helped  to  produce  such  disaffection 
among  her  subjects  as  to  compel  her  to  fly  to  the 
Romans  for  protection.  But  when  discrediting 
Caesar  as  to  the  Britons,  and  Xiphiline  as  to  the 
Caledonians  in  the  time  ot  Severus,  from  tbo 
disaffection  produced  by  the  marriage  of  Cartis- 
mandna beneath  her  rank.  Dr.  Yaughan  was 
evidently  not  aware  that  the  same  would  result 
were  a  Nair  woman  of  the  present  day  to  consort 
with  an  inferior. 

The  lending  of  wives  in  ancient  times  in  India 
is  repeatedly  noticed  in  the  older  writings  of 
the  Hindus.  King  Saudasa  or  Kalmashapada 
allowed  his  wife  Madayanti  to  associate  with  the 
sage  Yashishtha.    According  to  some,  this  was  a 
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meritorious  act  on  the  king's  part,  and  a  favour 
to  Vashishtba;  according  to  others,  it  \vas  to 
obtain  progeny.  Similarly,  Colonel  Yule  (Cathay, 
L  p.  Ixxxiz.)  makes  mention  of  the  HazlsJ^h,  who 
are  great  gamblers,  and  stake  wife,  mother,  or 
daughter  on  their  play.  When  a  caravan  of 
travellers  comes  into  their  country,  the  wife  or 
sister  or  daughter  of  some  chief  comes  and  washes 
them.  And  if  any  of  these  ladies  takes  a  fancy 
for  one  of  the  strangers,  she  carries  him  home 
aiil  entertains  him  with  all  kindness,  and 
makes  her  husband  or  son  or  brother  provide 
for  him  in  every  way ;  nor  as  long  as  the  guest 
U  keeping  company  with  her  does  the  husband 
come  near  them  unless  for  necessary  business. 
Ibis  custom  is  related  by  Marco  Polo  of  the 
I)eople  of  Kamul.  He  says  of  it,  *  II  le  tiennent 
a  grand  honneur  et  n'en  ont  nuUe  honte.  Car 
tuit  cil  de  ceste  province  sont  si  honni  de  lever 
molierscomme  vous  avez  ouy  *  (Panthier,  p.  157)  ; 
and  it  is  a  notorious  allegation  against  the 
Uazaias  of  the  Hindu  Kush,  that  they  carry  on 
the  same  practice  (Wood,  p.  201,  and  Burnes). 

The  custom  here  seems  of  a  kind  similar  to  those 
noticed  by  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  amongst  the  Kisty 
tribe  in  Circassia,  and  amongst  the  Torneo  in 
Lipland.  Before  the  khalifa  had  extended  their 
principles,  with  their  power,  over  every  part  of 
N.  Persia,  in  Atropatia  (now  restored  to  its  more 
ancient  name  of  Azerbijan)  women  estimated 
their  dignity  according  to  the  number  of  husbands 
they  could  boast. 

The  prevalence  of  polyandry  in  the  Yedic  times 
is  shown  in  Kashivat  saying,  ^Aswins,  your 
a'lmirable  (horses)  bore  the  car  which  you  had 
harnessed  (first)  to  the  goal,  for  the  sake  of 
honour,  and  the  damsel,  who  was  the  prize,  came 
through  affection  to  you  and  acknowledged  your 
(hngbandship)  saying,  You  are  my  lords.'  But 
plygamy  was  likewise  known,  for  Kashivat,  an 
iilostrious  rishi,  married  ten  sisters  at  once ; 
and  this  practice  continues  to  the  present  day 
amongst  Kulin  Brahmans ;  and  the  last  raja  of 
Tanjore,  who  died  in  1855,  a  Mahratta  Kshatriya 
and  descendant  of  Sivaji'sbrother,  married  eighteen 
young  Mahratta  women  at  once. 

The  fortunes  of  the  five  Pandava  princes,  and 
the  history  of  their  adventures  in  an  archery 
contest  at  the  court  of  Drona,  is  detailed  in  the 
epic  poem  of  the  Mahabharata.  The  third  of  the 
brothers,  Arjuna,  was  declared  victor,  and  received 
as  his  prize  the  king^s  daughter,  Draupadi,  who 
was  equally  the  wife  of  his  brothers,  and  possessed 
five  hosbands  instead  of  one.  When  the  Pandava 
were  remonstrated  with  by  king  Drupada  for 
making  his  daughter  Draupadi  their  joint  wife, 
Todishthra,  the  eldest,  according  to  the  Maha- 
bharata, replied  to  him  that  Jatila,  of  the  family  of 
Gaatama,  an  excellent  woman,  had  lived  with  seven 
saints ;  and  that  Yarkshi,  the  daughter  of  a  Muni, 
resided  with  ten  brothers,  all  of  them  called 
Pracheta,  or  men  whose  souls  had  been  purified 
hy  penance.  These  two  arguments  leave  no  doubt 
hat  that  polyandry  was  then  an  institution  in 
pwta  of  India.  Arjuna  and  his  wife  and  her  other 
^  husbands  lived  for  some  years  at  the  fort  of 
«*i»th,  and  the  remains  of  a  Gurkha  structure 
on  the  same  site  are  still  visible  on  a  hill  near  ^e 
north-west  comer  of  the  Doon.  In  British  India, 
polyandiy  continues  almost  universal  in  the  hUl 
districts  attached  to  the  Doon,  called  the  Jounsar 


and  Bawar  pargana.  In  the  Jounsar  district, 
when  the  eldest  brother  marries,  the  woman  is 
equally  the  wife  of  his  younger  brothers,  though 
the  offspring  are  called  the  children  of  the  eldest 
brother.  When  much  difference  exists  in  the 
ages  of  the  brothers  of  a  family,  the  elder  marry 
a  wife,  and  when  the  younger  grow  up  they 
marry  another,  but  the  two  wives  are  considered 
equally  the  wives  of  all  the  brothers.  McClelland 
(p.  180)  gives  a  long  list  of  polyandric  races, 
namely,  those  of  Tibet,  Kashmir,  of  the  Himalayan 
regions,  the  Toda,  Gooig,  Nair,  and  other  races  in 
India  and  Ceylon;  in  New  Zealand  (Lafitan, 
i.  p.  555)  and  one  or  two  other  Pacific  islands, 
in  the  Aleutian  Archipelago,  among  the  Koryak, 
the  Saporogian  Cossack,  on  the  Orinoco,  in  parts 
of  Af  nca,  and  in  Lancerota.  To  these  he  adds  the 
ancient  Britons,  some  of  the  Median  cantons,  the 
Picts,  and  the  Getes ;  while  traces  of  the  custom 
occurred  among  the  ancient  Germans.  To  these 
Sir  John  Lubbock  adds  that  of  some  families 
among  the  Iroquois. 

It  has  certainly  existed  from  time  immemorial 
in  the  valley  of  Kashmir  (Yigne,  L  p.  37),  in 
Tibet,  and  in  the  Siwalik  mountains.  It  is  found 
in  Sylhet  and  Cachar  (Jo.  As.  Soc.  Ben.  ix.  p. 
834)  ;  among  the  Coorgs,  and  on  the  Neilgherry 
Hills  among  the  Todas.  And  it  regulates  the  laws 
of  inheritance  amongst  races  in  the  southern 
extreme  of  the  Peninsula  of  India.  In  Tibet 
polyandry  continues  prevalent.  The  eldest  brother 
proposes  to  a  girPs  parents,  and  if  agreed  to,  she 
is  brought  to  her  future  home,  where  a  three-days' 
carousal  completes  the  ceremony.  In  the  upper 
valleys  of  the  Sutlej,  in  Spiti  and  Kanawar,  are 
mixed  races  exhibiting  much  Tibetan  blood,  and 
religion  apparently  more  Buddhist  than  Hindu. 
The  Tibetan  colony  at  Mahasu,  just  above  Simla, 
are  powerful,  ruddy-looking  people,  entirely 
unlike  Indians.  Their  women  are  industrious, 
but  very  unattractive.  The  Tibetan  forms  an 
interesting  study  for  the  curious  in  national 
manners  and  character.  The  eldest  son  has 
the  privilege  of  choice,  but  the  woman  he 
mames  is  in  common  with  his  brothers.  In  such 
a  state  of  society,  female  chastity  is  not  much 
valued  till  the  question  becomes  intermingled 
with  the  rights  of  property.  Before  marriage, 
therefore,  a  woman  may  associate  with  men  with 
but  litUe  remark ;  but  after  she  has  entered  into 
the  fraternal  copartnery,  they  are  taken  cognisance 
of  by  the  law. 

Turner  mentions  that  the  Tibet  women  in  his 
day,  with  their  three  or  four  husbands,  were  just 
as  jealous  as  a  Muhammadan  polygamist  is  of  his 
several  wives.  He  saw  one  woman  who  had  five 
husbands,  all  brothers,  though  the  chief,  indeed 
real,  husband  is  the  elder  brother.  Major  Cim- 
ningham  remarks  that  amongst  the  Bhoti  of 
Ladakh  polyandry  is  strictly  confined  to  brothers. 
Each  family  of  brothers  has  only  one  wife  in 
common.  The  most  usual  number  of  husbands  is 
two,  but  three  and  even  four  husbands  are  not 
uncommon.  This  system,  however,  prevails  onlv 
among  the  poorer  classes,  for  the  nch,  as  in  aU 
eastern  countries,  generally  have  two  or  three 
wives,  according  to  their  circumstances.  Poly- 
andry, he  adds,  is  the  principal  check  to  the 
increase  of  population,  and,  however  revolting 
it  may  be  to  our  feelings,  it  was  a  politic  measure 
for  a  poor  country,  which   does   not   produce 
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sufficient  food  for  its  inhabitants.  Every  spot  of 
ground  within  the  hills  which  can  be  culti- 
vated, has  been  under  the  plough  for  ages ;  the 


Polyandry  prevails  in  Kamaon  between  the 
Tons  and  Jumna  about  Ealsi,  by  Rajputs,  Brah- 
mans,  and  Sudras,  the  brothers  of  a  family  all 


number  of  mouths  must  remain  adapted  to  the  |  marrying  one  wife,  the  children  all  attributed  to 
number  of  acres,  and  the  proportion  is  preserved    the  eldest  brother.     The  Padam  or  Bor  Abor  in 


by  limitiug  each  proprietary  family  to  one  giver 
of  children.  The  introduction  of  Muhammadanism 
in  the  west,  by  enlarging  the  views  of  the  people 
and  promoting  emigration,  has  tended  to  modify 
this  rule ;  and  even  among  the  Lamaic  Tibetans, 
any  casual  influx  of  wealth,  as  from  trade  or  other 
sources,  immediately  leads  to  the  formation  of 
separate  establishments  by  the  several  members 
ot  a  house.  Mr.  Dunlop,  in  his  Hunting  in  the 
Himalaya  (p.  181),  observes  that  wherever  the 
practice  of  polyandry  exists,  there  is  a  striking 
discrepance  m  the  proportions  of  the  sexes  among 
young  children  as  well  as  adults.  In  a  village 
with  upwards  of  400  boys,  there  were  only  120 


North-Eastern  India  are  polyandrous,  and  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  an  Abor  woman  to  have  two 
husbands,  brothers,  livuig  under  one  roof.  Among 
the  Miri,  a  clan  of  the  Abor,  two  brothers  will 
unite  to  buy  a  wife. — Eth.  o/Beng.  p.  33. 

Polyandry  may  somewhat  explain  the  com- 
parative indifference  with  which  some  races  reganl 
the  purity  of  their  unmarried  women.  And  thiB 
view  Ib  supported  by  the  still  existing  Hindu 
belief  as  to  the  visits  of  the  gods  to  certain  women. 
This  is  an  ancient  notion  of  the  Aryan  Hindus,  as 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  it  is  alluded  to 
in  the  mythological  history  of  the  origin  of  the 
Pandava  heroes,  now  demi-gods.    Descended  from 


girls.  He  does  not  suppose  that  female  infanticide  <  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  the  countries  of  Hiu 
prevails  or  is  the  cause  of  the  preponderance,  as  a  i  dustan  bordering  upon  the  Jumna,  called  Pan- 
wife  is  generally  purchased  for  a  large  sum  from  |  davan  raj,  or  the  kingdom  of  the  Pandus,  Pandu. 
her  parents.  But  in  the  Garhwal  Hills,  where  sou  of  Vyasa  and  Pandea,  was  the  reputed 
polygamy  is  prevalent,  there  is  a  surplus  of  father  of  these  five  heroes.  Their  mother's  name 
female  children.  The  polyandry  of  Ladakh  is  was  Kunti,  the  sister  of  a  prince  of  Mathura,  who 
noticed  by  Moorcroft  (Trav.  ii.  pp.  321,  322),  and  j  was  the  father  of  Heri  and  Baldeva,  the  Indian 
also  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Hercules.  Kunti,  in  consequence  of  the  sins  of 
Bengal  for  1844,  p.  202,  etc.  the  ancestors  of  herself  and  her  husband,  was 

In  Sirmore,  three  or  four  or  more  brothers  doomed  to  experience  the  greatest  curse  that  can 
marry  one  woman ;  they  are  unable  to  raise  the  befall  a  Hindu  woman,  sterility.  However,  by  a 
requisite  sum  iiidividuidly,  and  thus  club  their  charm,  she  contrived  to  remove  the  anathema 
shares,  and  buy  one  common  spouse.  Women  |  by  enticing  the  gods  to  her  bed.  Thus,  says 
are  here  articles  of  property.  The  custom  has  Colonel  Tod,  she  had  by  Dharmaraja  (Yama  or 
a  deplorably  injurious  effect  upon  the  morals  of  |  the  Minos  of  the  Greeks),  Yudishthra;  byPavana, 
the  females  in  this  country,  particularly  in  point  Bhima ;  by  Indra,  Arjuna  ;  and  Nycula  and 
of  chastity.  From  the  degree  of  community  of  Sydiva  by  the  Aswini  Kumara  (the  Hindu  Escu- 
intercourse  prevailing  by  custom,  the  men  do 
not  feel  shocked  at  an  unlimited  extension  of  it ; 
and  the  women  do  not  feel  shame  in  a  practice 
from  which  they  are  not  discouraged  by  early 
education.  Of  a  family  of  four  or  live  brothers, 
only  one  or  two  are  in  general  at  home  at  the 
same  time ;  some  are  out  on  service  as  soldiers, 
or  with  the  minor  chiefs;  others  are  travelling; 
the  elder  usually  remains  at  home.  If  any  quarrel 
were  to  arise,  a  conunon  cause  would  be  made 
iigainst  the  offender,  and  ejectment  from  house 
and  board  ensue.  The  fint-born  child  is  the 
property  of  the  elder  brother,  and  the  next  in  suc- 
cession are  supplied  in  turn.  The  mean  number 
of  inhabitants  to  a  house  in  various  parts  of 
Kanawar  is  six.  Polyandry,  or  a  plundity  of 
husbands,  prevails  also  in  Chinese  Tartary  and 
in  the  hilly  tracts  towards  the  plains.  Besides 
this  drawback  on  the  increase  of  the  population, 
there  is  another  peculiar  to  Chinese  Tartary  and 
the  adjoining  countries, — that  is,  celibacy,  which 
is  professed  by  numbers  of  the  inhabitants ;  and 
in  some  villages  the  monks  or  lamas  and  nuns 
form  almost  half  the  population. 

Masson,  writing  of  the  Sikhs,  says  it  was  no 
unusual  arrangement  for  the  many  brothers  of  a 
family  to  have  a  wife  in  common;  and  he  had 
known  the  soldiers  of  M.  AUard  request  permis- 
sion to  visit  their  homes,  alleging  that  their 
brothers  had  gone  on  a  journey,  and  their  wives 
were  alone.  The  plea  was  considered  a  gtiod  one. 
But  such  customs  must  not  be  imputable  to  them 
as  Sikhs;  they  are  rather  the  remains  of  an  ancient 


lapius,  or  the  sons  of  Surya),  the  twins  of  the 
Hmdu  Zodiac  (Cole.  Myth.  Hind.  p.  248).  Over 
all  Kamaon,  amongst  the  richer  people,  the  custom 
of  many  brothers  having  one  wife  in  common  has 
long  ceased  to  be  practised,  though  the  widow 
of  an  elder  brother  is  commonly  remarried  to  the 
next  brother.  This  is  also  a  custom  with  some 
Jat  and  Gujar  tribes.  The  Chamar  or  leather 
workers  of  Kanawar,  however,  like  the  Bhot,  still 
practise  polyandry. 

Amongst  the  Toda  and  Kurumbar  of  the  Neil- 
gherry  mountains,  the  brothers  of  a  family  have 
usually  only  one  wife  between  them.  She  is, 
moreover,  allowed  to  consort  with  strangers,  with- 
out the  slightest  objection  or  jealousy  on  the  part 
of  her  proper  lords. 

Polyandry  prevails  in  Travancore,  and  in  the  two 
provinces  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  called  Malabar 
and  Canara,  about  300  miles  long  and  50  broad. 
Mr.  Strange  describes  it  (Hindu  Law,  p.  67) 
when  he  says,  the  inheritance  runs  in  the  female, 
and  not  in  the  male  line.  A  man's  sons  are  not 
in  the  list  of  his  heirs.  His  property  goes  to  his 
sisters,  sisters'  sons,  sisters'  daughters,  sisters' 
daughters'  sons  and  daughters,  mother,  mothers 
sisters  and  their  children,  and  to  his  maternal 
grandmother,  her  sisters  and  their  children.  Fail- 
ing these  and  their  stock  in  the  same  way  of 
descent,  it  goes,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Madras 
Presidency,  to  the  man's  oisciple  and  fellow- 
student,  and  then  escheats.  Tliis  rule  of  descent 
is  termed  Marumakatayam,  or  Nepotism  in  the 
female  line.  The  origin  of  this,  he  adds,  is  stated 
and  rude  state  of  society  prevailing  among  the  to  have  been  in  the  time  of  Parasuramen,  the 
Jat  race.  first  king  of  Malabar,  who  introduced  Brahmaitf 
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into  the  district,  and  gave  them  pofiseesioiis  therein , 
aod  to  prevent  these  properties  from  beings  split 
up,  decreed  that  they  should  vest  in  the  elder 
brothers,  whom  alone  he  permitted  to  contract 
marriage.    The  sons  of  these  were  to  be  accounted 
as  sons  for  the  whole  family.     The  junior  brothers 
being  without  wives,  are  allowed  to  consort  with 
females  of  lower  classes.    The  offspring  of  these 
imions  not  being  legitimate,  could  not  rank  as 
Brahmans,  or  inherit  from  their  fathers.     Their 
inheritance  was  hence  made  to  follow  from  their 
mothers.     The  lower  cantes  fell  into  the  same 
ftystem  ofjpromiscuous  intercourse  amongst  them- 
selves.    With  them,  the  females  before  attaining 
maturity  go  through  a  form  of  marriage,  the 
bridegroom  not  necessarily  taking  the  position  of 
husband.     After  maturity,  they  may  consort  with 
whom  they  please,  and  with  as  many  as  they 
please,  provided  that  the    connection  be  with 
members  of  their  own  or  some  higher  caste.    The 
offspring  succeed  to  the  estate  in  the  mother's 
family,  it  being  obvious  that  parentage  cannot  be 
traced  out  in  the  line  of  the  male.    The  castes 
that  follow  this  rule  of  Marumakatayam  are  all, 
excepting  Brahmans  and  Aka  Podwals,  a  class  of 
pacfCKia  servants,  the    artisans,  viz.   carpenters, 
brass-smiths,   blacksmiths,  and  goldsmiths,  and 
8ome  of  the  lowest  denominations,   such  as  the 
rheromars,  or  slave  tribe ;  with  the  Malayers  and 
the  Paniars,  the  rule  of  descent  is  to  sons.    The 
Teeyer  or  toddy  -  drawers,  and  the  Mookwa  or 
fishermen  of  North  Malabar,  follow  Marumaka- 
tayam, while  those  to  the  south  observe  Ma-ka- 
taysm,  or  descent  to  sons.     In  North  Malabar, 
most  of   the    Mopla  (Mopilla,    mothers    son), 
although  Muhammadans,  follow  also  the  rule  of 
Marumakatayam,  in  this  respect  having  conformed 
to  Hindu  usage  in  the  times  of  the  ascendency  of 
the  Hindus.     The  adherents  to  Marumakatayam 
form  united  family  communities,  termed  Tarwada. 
The  remotest  member  is  acknowledged  as  one  of 
the  family,  if  living  under  subordination  to  the 
head  of  the  family  and  taking  part  in  their  reli- 
gious observances.    The  senior  male  of  whatso- 
erer  branch  is  the  head  of  the  family,  and  is 
termed  Kamaven.    The  other  members  are  termed 
Anandraver.     There  is  nothing  analogous  to  the 
state  of  widowhood  as  existing  elsewhere ;  females, 
whether  in  alliance  with  males  or  not,  reside  in 
their  own  families.    In  theory,  the  property  is 
held  to  vest  in  the  females  only,  the  males  having 
right  of  management  an  d  claim  to  support.    Prac  - 
tically,  the  nudes  are  co-sharers  with  the  females. 
In  default   of    males,  females   succeed    to  the 
management  of  the  family  property.     In  some 
families  the  management  devolves  on  them  pre- 
ferably to  the  males,  and  in  such  case  the  senior 
female  takes  it.     All  members  of  the  family,  even 
the  remotest,  are  entitled  to  maintenance.    On 
faflure  of  sister^s  progeny,  male  and  female,  the 
head  of  the  famuy  may  make  adoption.    The 
descent  being  in  the  female  line,  the  adoption 
most  be  a  female.     In  view  of  the  probable 
minority  of  her  offroring  at  the  period  when  the 
mauagement  may  fall  in,  a  male,  her  brother,  may 
he  taken,  in  adoption,  at  the  same  time  with  her- 
Bclf,  in  order  to  afford  provision  for  the  admini- 
Btratkm  of  the  affairs  of  the    family,   and  for 
coa'Qct  of  the  religious  rites  to  be  observed 

Part  of  the  peoples  here  alluded  to  as  practising 


g>lyandry  on  the  Malabar  coast,  are  called  Nairs. 
r.  Buchanan,  writing  regarding  their  social 
customs  and  the  results  from  this  practice  of 
polyandry  in  his  time,  states  that  they  marry 
before  they  are  ten  vears  of  age,  but  the  husband 
never  afterwards  conabits  wiih  his  wife.  Such  a 
circumstance,  indeed,  would  be  considered  a&  very 
indecent.  He  allows  her  oil,  clothing,  ornaments, 
and  food;  but  she  lives  in  her  mother*s  house, 
and  after  her  parents^  death,  with  her  brothers, 
and  cohabits  with  any  person  that  she  chooses  of 
an  equal  or  higher  rank  than  her  own.  If  de- 
tected associatint;  with  any  man  of  low  caste,  she 
becomes  an  out-caste.  It  is  no  kind  of  reflection  on 
a  woman's  character  to  say  that  she  has  formed 
the  closest  intimacy  with  many  persons;  on  the 
contrary,  the  Nair  women  are  proud  of  reckoning 
among  their  favoured  lovers  many  Brahmans, 
rajas,  and  other  persons  of  high  birth.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  no  Nair  knows  his  father; 
every  man  looks  upon  his  sister's  children  as  his 
heirs,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  the  inducement  to 
the  Nair  to  many,  as  he  hafi  the  burden  without 
any  of  the  enjoyments  of  wedded  life.  But  this 
legal  or  authorized  practice  mu>t  have  its  check 
in  the  social  or  natural  state  of  man,  which,  as 
of  most  creatures,  is  one  of  true  monogamy ;  and 
proof  of  this,  and  yet  also  of  the  lateral  descent 
law,  is  furnished  by  the  account  given  of  the 
death  of  a  raja  of  Travancore,  who  in  1860 
died  of  a  decline  at  the  age  of  46,  after  a  reign 
of  thirteen  years.  He  had  been  much  affected 
by  the  death  of  a  lady  of  his  family,  and  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  several  shrines,  practising  great 
austerities  and  fastings.  His  medical  attendants 
(native  and  European)  warned  him  of  the  risk 
in  his  feeble  health,  but  he  persevered,  and  sank 
of  exhaustion  and  weakness.  He  took  an  affec- 
tionate leave  of  his  family,  and  showed  his  solici- 
tude for  his  people  by  requesting  that  the  custom 
of  shutting  the  shops  for  fifteen  days  when  a 
raja  dies,  might  be  dispensed  with  on  tins  occasion, 
on  account  of  the  dearth  and  distress  from  which 
the  people  were  then  suffering.  On  account  of 
the  imbecility  of  the  first  nephew, — sister's  son, — 
the  second  nephew  had  long  been  acknowledged 
as  the  first  prmce  by  the  family  and  the  British 
Government ,  and  then  ascended  the  throne. 

The  royal  family  of  Travancore  seem,  however, 
in  1888  to  be  recognising  their  own  children ;  for 
three  daughters  of  the  maharaja  Rama  Varma 
were  married  on  the  18th  May  with  great  pomp, 
all  the  great  officers  of  the  State  joining  m  the 
marriage  procession.  Behind  them  came  Nair 
ladies  decked  with  jewels,  and  wearing  jessamine 
wreaths.  Each  of  these  carried  in  her  Im  hand  a 
silver  salver  containing  rice,  a  piece  of  folded 
silk,  a  red  little  box  with  red  powder,  and  two 
green  balls.  Behind  these,  Tanjore  nautch  girls. 
After  them  came  young  Nair  women  dressed  in 
kimkhab,  with  jewels  from  head  to  foot,  some  in 
Tanjore  fashion,  and  others  in  the  fashion  of  the 
Malay ali.  After  them  Nair  ladies  of  Trevandrum, 
gorgeously  dressed,  with  various  kinds  of  jewels, 
and  with  roses  and  jessamines  in  their  hair.  After 
these  were  three  elephants  in  a  row,  richly  capar- 
isoned, and  with  golaen  head-ornaments,  and  with 
howdahs,  in  each  of  which  was  seated  the  bride- 
groom, dressed  alike  in  kimkhabe,  with  brilliant 
ear-rings,  gold  chains  with  diamond  pendants,  and 
I  with  gold  bangles  set  with  precious  stones  given 
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by  the  maharaia  to  his  Bons-in-law.  The  bride- 
grooms had  all  of  them  a  sword  in  their  right 
hand  and  umbrella-bearers  behind.  Numerous 
other  elephants  then  followed. 

As  this  custom  is  of  interest  ethnologically,  the 
following  description  of  it  is  given.  Kookel 
Keloo,  Nair,  district  munsiff  in  Malabar  (Madras 
Lit  Soc.  Jour.  No.  48,  p.  52,  1859),  says  the 
Eeyoover  or  Teeyer  (toddy-drawers)  are  a  section 
of  the  servile  class  of  people  who,  during  the 
time  of  the  Bmhmans  and  Perumals,  came  to 
Malabar  from  Ceylon  to  earn  their  livelihood.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  accounted  for,  how  they  in 
many  parts,  though  not  throughout  the  whole  of 
Malabar,  came  to  adopt  the  beastly  custom  of  the 
Kumnuder  of  the  country,  of  a  single  girl  being 
married  to  three  and  four  brothers ;  and  likewise, 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  where  this  sad  cus- 
tom is  not  so  generally  prevalent  among  them, 
the  practice  of  taking  their  deceased  brothers^ 
widows  for  wives  as  the  Musalman  Mopilla  do. 
It  is  only  in  the  taluks  of  Nidunganad,  Kut- 
tanad,  Ghowghat,  and  some  parts  of  Vettutnad, 
and  a  few  adjoining  spots  in  South  Malabar  alone, 
that  a  woman  among  the  Nair  is  kept  at  the  same 
time  by  two  or  three  different  men,  who  are, 
though,  never  brothers.  It  is,  though,  very  pos- 
sible that  the  Teeyer  may  have  taken  the  idea 
from  this  latter  error,  and  themselves  fallen  into 
the  other  and  more  shameful  one ;  or  perhaps  they 
observe  the  custom,  as  they  in  general  are,  as  a 
document  in  its  beginning  shows,  sprung  from 
the  Eummaler  or  the  Kummalers  from  them, 
through  their  then  frequent  intermarriages.  The 
document  calls  them  also  Eeyoovahaiyer,  a  word 
equally  low  and  contemptuous  in  Malabar,  and  of 
the  same  meaning  as  the  word  Eummaler.  More- 
over, amongst  the  Nair  of  the  whole  of  North 
Malabar  (that  is  to  say,  from  part  of  Gooroom- 
branad  aa  far  as  Mangalore),  though  sometimes 
unchaste  practices  occur  in  their  families,  yet  I 
can,  he  says,  most  confidently  assert  that  the 
above  abominable  custom  of  one  woman  being 
kept  b^  two  or  three  men  at  the  same  time,  never 
m  ancient  or  modem  times  was  once  known.  A 
Nair  there  will,  though,  occasionally  marry  two  or 
three  women  in  succession,  if  the  first  or  second 
prove  barren,  or  all  the  children  bom  die,  or 
from  any  other  like  cause  or  domestic  difference. 
Many  of  the  Teeyers  also  of  that  part  of  the 
country  do  in  some  measure  follow  the  custom  of 
the  Nairs  ;  but  the  Teyettees  (Teeyer  women)  of 
the  remaining  Teeyers  there  are  notorious  harlots, 
and  become  the  concubines  of  strangers  of  any 
caste  or  religion,  and  this  without  the  least  preju- 
dice to  their  own  caste,  or  any  loss  of  esteem  in 
society ;  on  the  other  hand,  any  such  act  proved 
against  any  females  of  the  other  castes,  subjects 
the  person  to  excommunication  from  caste,  banish- 
ment from  society,  and  all  religious  advantages. 
The  Teeyer  females  of  South  Malabar  do  not, 
though,  so  readily  as  those  of  the  north,  yield 
themselves  to  this  disgraceful  practice.  Owing 
to  the  very  great  number  of  castes,  and  the  peculiar 
and  different  manners  and  customs  of  various 
parts  of  the  country,  the  superficial  inquiries  of 
most  foreigners  have  led  them  into  error,  and  in 
their  works  they  generally  ascribe  the  same  per- 
nicious practices  to  all  castes  and  parts  of  the 
country  indiscriminately.  However,  the  Nairs, 
Teeyeis,  and  indeed  all  the  other  numerous  castes 


of  Malabar  (including  the  Cochin  and  Travancore 
countries,  these  being  indeed  the  most  striking  in 
this  respect),  are  in  some  way  or  other  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  error ;  and  reformation  there- 
fore is  indeed  much  needed  among  them  alL     It 
is,  though,  very  lamentable  to  find  them  dormant 
in  their  original  state  of  depression,  and  not  seek- 
ing for  reformation  rather  than  growing  blindly 
proud  of  their  vain  and  different  castes  and  privi- 
leges, and  ready  to  mn  any  risk,  even  that  of 
hazarding  their  lives,  only  to  preserve  their  castes. 
The  ^hary,  in  Malabar,  the  carpenter  caste, 
the  brassfounder,  gold  and  iron  smiths,  continue 
the  practice  of  polyandry,  but  in  civil  inheritance 
follow  from  father  to  son.    The  elder  brother 
marries,  and  the  wife  is  common  to  all  the  brothers. 
If  a  junior  wish  to  marry,  he  must  live  apart  and 
set  up  business  apart ;  but  if  any  of  his  younger 
brothers  reside  with  hiui,  his  wife  is  common  to 
them.     Anandraver  is  the  term  applied   to  the 
junior  members  of  a  Tarwada  community  living 
under  the  law  of  inheritance  called  Marumaka- 
tayam.  (See  Kamaven ;  Tarwada.)   In  the  Madras 
Journal  of  Literature  and  Science  for  July  1864, 
a  native  of  the  country  furnishes  a  translation  of 
a  work  entitled  the    fihutala    Pandyana,  Aliya 
Santanada  Kattukattale,  in  which  is  given  tiie 
following  mythical  explanation  of  the  causes  which 
led  Bhutala  Pandya  to  frame  the  Aliya  Santana 
rules.     It  relates  that  Deva  Pandya,   a  wealthy 
merchant  of  the  Pandya  country,   was  sending 
new  ships,  richly  laden,  to  a  dark  island  covered 
with  snow,  but  before  launching  them,  Kundo- 
dara,  a  Bhuta  raja,  or  king  of  the  deinons,  an 
attendant  on  Siva,  observing  that  the  ships  were 
new,  demanded  a  human  sacrifice.    Deva  con- 
sulted with  his  wife  as  to  sacrificing  one  of  his 
own  seven  sons,  but  the  wife  fled  with  them  to  her 
native  town.    On  which  Deva  lay  in  deep  distress, 
until  his  sister  Satya-vati,  hearing  of  the  case, 
came  and  offered  her  own  boy,  saying  to  Deva, 
^  You  should  not  care  for  this  trifling  matter.    Do 
you  give  the  boy  Jaya  Pandya,  a  son  of  mine,  as 
a  human  sacrifice.*    But  Kundo-dara  refused  the 
boy,  being  aware  that  Jaya  was  the  son  of  Vira 
Pandya,   king  of  that  dominion,  who  had  been 
defeated  by  Ghand  Eangada  raja,  and  that  Jaya 
was  a  Mahapurusha,  destined  to  be  a  great  man  ; 
he  desired  Jaya  to  assume  his,  the  demon  king's 
name,  as  Bhutala  Pandya,  and  promised  to  restore 
him  to  the  dominions  of  which  Chand  Rangada 
had  deprived  him.     On  this,  the  demon  lung 
entered  Ujjain,  subdued  the  eight  demi-gods,  Bhai- 
rava,  etc.,  gave  Bhutala  a  throne  that  Davendra 
had  given  to  Yikramarka,  and.  entered  the  town 
of  Jayantika,  accompanied  by  Bhutala.    On  the 
demise  of  the  king  Siddha  Vira  Prassiddha  Raya, 
Jaya  was  elected  king.    Jaya  ruled  for  six  years, 
during  which  the  Makkala  Santana,  t.e.  the  law 
of  inheritance  by  direct  descent  of  sons,  was,  for 
the  following  reasons,  set  aside,  and  that  of  Aliya 
Santana,  i.e.  inheritance  on  the  line  of  nephews, 
substituted.    The  ships  of  Deva  had  during  a 
mercantile  voyage  grounded  on  the  miry  bank  of 
an  island  coveml  with  snow  and  darkness,  and 
the  crew  were  in  great  distress,  when  the  demon 
king  appeared  and  bid  them  load  the  ships  with 
tiie  Siodna  sile  stone  (a  green  stone,  husuru  sile 
galu)  uid  Siddha-rasam,  and  pray  to  him.    This 
being  done,  a  fair  wind  brought  the  ships  to  ths 
river  moutii   oi   Hangara   katte   at   Kalianpor 
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harbour.  King  Jaya,  on  ascertaining  that  the 
ships  belonged  to  his  uncle  Deva,  sent  for  him 
to  receive  them,  but  the  demon  king  again  de- 
manded one  of  Deva^s  sons  as  a  sacrifice.  Deva 
consulted  as  to  this  with  his  wife,  who  refused  the 
goods  on  that  condition,  and  the  cargo  of  stone 
and  liquid  was  then  delivered  to  king  Jaya.  who 
placed  both  the  stone  and  the  liquid  in  front  of  the 
idol  Somes wara,  changing  its  njime  to  Sidheswara, 
and  erected  a  temple  and  image  to  Kundo-dara, 
the  demon  king,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Maheswara.  On  the  demon  king's  recommenda- 
tion, he  framed  a  code  of  laws,  containing  30  rules, 
introdncing  the  Aliya  Santana  rule  (the  descensus 
a  matre).  At  this  time  king  Jaya  is  styled 
*■  master  of  the  throne  of  king  of  kings,  master  of 
the  masters  of  the  four  countries  called  Tulu, 
Malayala,  Haiga,  and  Kamatica,  the  first  person 
in  the  era  of  Sativahana.'  In  the  sixth  year  of 
his  reign,  the  demon  king  ordered  him  to  bury 
the  green  stone  (emerald),  and  shut  up  the  Sid- 
dha-rasa  well,  and  the  image  of  Naga  set  thereon. 
The  castes  enumerated  in  these  rules  are  the 


Tola  Tarn. 
Mala  vara. 
.Tainara. 
Nayamma 

▼am. 
Blaiadika. 
Haricetti. 
Pari-yaru. 


Agaaa     (washer- 
men). 
Halepaika. 
Munaala. 
Karinnara. 
Holeya. 
Andekoraga. 


Kambaram  (pot- 
ten). 

Dcvadiga. 

Saliya  (weavers). 

Malekudeya. 

Panchala. 

Kshauraka  (bar- 
bers). 

King  Jaya  prohibited  the  Brahmans  officiating 
in  death  and  birth  ceremonials;  prohibited  the 
Maha-layam  or  inauspicious  ceremony  for  the  de- 
ceased; prohibited  the  giving  of  the  Pancha- 
gavyam;  prohibited  the  Punya-Homa  sacrifice 
with  dabn  grass  on  births  and  deaths,  and 
permitted  only  the  Nirmalya  or  remains  of  idol 
offerings  for  the  dead,  and  authorized  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Puja  and  Abhi-shekam  to  the 
deity  for  those  who  brought  forth  children  or 
died.  In  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  he  invited 
Jains  from  the  Balaghat,  and  they  built  Manga- 
lore  and  other  towns.  King  Jaya  made  the 
Aliya  Santana  rules  applicable  to  the  Kshatriya, 
the  Vaisya,  and  the  Sudras,  but  pennitted  Brah- 
mans to  continue  the  rule  of  direct  descent. 

The  explanation  of  the  above  fable  seems  to  be 
that  in  the  time  of  king  Jaya,  all  great  works, 
such  as  shipbuilding,  as  is  still  the  case  in  Poly- 
nesia, were  inaugurated  by  human  sacrifices  in 
propitiation  of  demons ;  that  a  woman  of  rank 
twice  refused  to  part  with  any  of  her  sons  for 
gach  a  purpose,  and  her  husband^s  sister  offered 
her  son  Jaya  in  their  stead,  but  was  refused ; 
from  which  king  Jaya  declared  that  descent  of 
property  should  follow  from  the  sister^s  side. 

^ir.  Strange  mentions  (in  Uteris)  that  poly- 
andryism  in  Makbar  has  prevailed  only  among 
those  classes  whose  rule  of  inheritance  is  by 
Nepotism,  termed  Marumakatayam.  It  has  pre- 
vailed in  like  manner  in  Travancore,  where  the 
same  rule  of  descent  is  followed.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  strong  tendency  in  Malabar  to  throw  up 
the  said  rule  of  descent,  and  to  convey  property 
from  father  to  son,  and  this  feeling  is  owing  to 
the  gradual  abandonment  of  polyandryism.  The 
connubial  connection  which  is  in  question  is 
termed  ordinarily,  in  Malabar,  Guna  -  dosham 
(Guna,  good,  Dosham,  evil  *  for  better  for  worse). 
In  Travancore  it  is  styled  Mundu-vanga  (Mundu, 
cloth,  Vanga,  receiving).    The  girl  taken  is  of  ripe 


age,  and  her  consent  must  be  obtained.  Personal 
acquaintance  thus  precedes  the  formation  of  the 
union.  The  ceremonial  consists  in  the  man  pre- 
senting her  with  a  Muodu,  or  white  muslin  cloth. 
In  North  Malabar,  a  small  sum  of  money  is  tied 
up  in  a  corner  of  the  cloth.  Small  presents  of 
money  are  given  to  Brahmans.  Tnere  is  an 
assemblage  of  friends  at  the  girl's  house,  and  a 
supper  is  given  either  before  or  after  the  cere- 
monial. The  hour  is  about  8  p.m.  The  girl 
sometimes  is  taken  to  the  man's  house,  but  some- 
times remains  in  her  own,  and  is  visited  by  him 
there.  Each  party  is  unrestricted  as  to  the 
number  of  such  connections  that  may  be  formed, 
but  these  ordinarily  do  not  exceed  two  or  three. 
The  descent  being  in  the  female  line,  the  parent- 
age as  to  the  father  was  immaterial.  Jealousies 
and  quarrels,  terminating  sometimes  in  murder, 
are,  however,  rife,  as  might  be  expected.  The 
connection  depends  simply  upon  the  will  of  the 
parties,  and  may  be  broken  off  by  either  at  pleasure. 
But  the  unions  in  Malabar  are  now  commonly 
of  single  couples,  the  woman  living  in  the  man's 
house  strictly  as  his  wife.  The  classes  among 
whom  polyandryism  has  prevailed  in  Malabar  are 
the  Nair,  the  Teeyer  of  North  Malabar  (those  of 
South  Mulabar  adhering  to  the  descent  to  sons), 
and  a  branch  of  the  slave  tribes  called  Kallady. 
The  term  *Nair'  is  derived  from  Naiker,  the 
honorary  plural  of  Naik,  which  comes  from  the 
Sanskrit  term  *Nayakah,*  meaning  a  chief  man. 
The  four  classes  of  workmen  in  Malabar,  namely, 
the  Ashary  (carpenter),  Mushaly  (braesfounder), 
Tattan  (goldsmith),  and  Perun-koUan  (ironsmith), 
still  follow  a  peculiar  form  of  polyandryism.  This 
is  kept  up  only  in  the  family.  The  elder  brother 
marries,  and  his  wife  is  common  to  all  the  other 
brothers.  If  a  junior  wish  to  many,  he  must  live 
apart  and  set  up  business  apart;  but  if  any  of 
those  junior  to  nira  should  reside  with  him,  his 
wife  is  common  to  them.  These  classes  have 
descent  from  father  to  son. 

Kookeloo  (Kookel  Keloo),  a  Nair,  writing  on 
this  subject,  mentions  that  in  the  MaleaJam 
country,  the  Ainkudi  Kummaler  are  the  five 
artisan  castes, — the  Ashary  or  carpenter,  the 
Mushaly  or  brazier,  the  Tattan  or  goldsmith,  the 
Perun-kollan  or  blacksmith,  and  the  Tol-kollan 
or  tanner.  These  five  castes  follow  the  custom  of 
marrying  one  girl  among  three  or  four  brothers ; 
aud  this  Kummaler  custom  of  three  or  four 
brothers  marrying  one  girl,  is  followed  in  some 
parts  of  Malabar  by  the  Eeyoover,  Juver  or  Teeyer, 
toddy- drawers,  and  partially,  aJso,  is  the  custom 
of  the  Muhammadan  Mopilla,  in  taking  the  wife 
of  a  deceased  brother.  The  Kummaler  and  Teeyer 
are  sprung  from  the  same  race,  and  in  earlier 
times  intermarried,  and  this  may  explain  the 
similarity  amongst  them  of  this  social  practice. 
It  is  only  in  the  taluks  of  Nidunganad,  Kuttanad, 
Ghowghat,  in  some  parts  of  Yettutnad,  and  a  few 
adjoining  spots  in  South  Malabar,  that  a  woman 
amongst  the  Nair  is  kept  at  the  same  time  by  two 
or  three  men,  who  are  not  brothers.  Although 
the  customs  of  Nair,  the  Teeyer,  and  other  castes  of 
Malabar,  Cochin,  and  Travancore,  particularly  by 
the  two  latter  countries,  are  thus  more  or  less 
identical,  the  practice  of  polyandry  does  not  seem 
to  have  ever  prevailed  generally  amongst  the  Nair 
and  many  of  the  Teeyer  of  North  M^abar,  from 
Kurumbranad  to  Mangalore. 
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Ab  the  result  of  the  Aliya  Santana  rules,  it  is  i  the  Portuguese  built  their  first  fort  at  Colombo, 
stated    that,   in  the  present  day,   the    husband  ,  had  one  wife  in  common  with  his  brother ;  and 


during  his  life  gives  his  personal  property  to  his 
wife  and  children,  mortgages  his  permanent  pro- 
perty, and  on  his  demise  transfers  it  with  the 
debts  to  the  sisters  and  their  children,  so  that  the 
territorial  possessions  have  all  fallen  to  Brahmans, 
Muhammadans,  and  Christians. 

In  Canara,  a  similar  system  of  inheriUiuce 
obtains  to  that  in  Malabar,  which  is  termed  Aliya 
Santana,  or  nephew  inheritance.  As  in  Malabar, 
the  Brahmans  do  not  follow  this  rule.  In  its 
details,  the  Canara  law  of  Aliya  Santana  corre- 
sponds with  that  of  the  Malabar  Marumakatayam, 
saving  that  the  principle  that  the  inheritance  vests 
in  the  females  in  preference  to  the  males  is  in 
practice  better  carried  out  in  Canara,  where  the 
management  of  property  yests  ordinarily  in  the 
females,  while  in  Malabar  the  males  commonly 
administer  thereto. 

The  Aliya  Santana  of  the  Tuluva  country  is 
similar  to  the  old  Italian  law  of  descent,  a  ma- 
trice,  a  sister's  children  being  consider^  more 
surely  of  a  man's  own  blood  than  those  by  his 
married  wife  (Coorg  Memoirs,  p.  30).  In  the 
Tuluva  country,  a  Brahman  widow  can  devote 
herself  to  the  temple,  and  reside  outside  or  inside 
its  walls.  If  withm,  she  is  a  servant  of  the  idol, 
and  receives  men  of  her  own  caste  only.  The 
offspring  of  such,  if  boys,  are  called  Moylar ;  and 
if  girls,  are  said  to  be  given  in  marriage  to  the 
boys.  But  if  the  woman  elect  to  reside  outside, 
she  must  pay  a  monthly  sum  to  the  pagoda,  and 
may  cohabit  with  any  one  of  pure  descent. 

The  Coorgs  continue  to  have  a  kind  of  marriage 
communism  within  the  family,  the  wives  of  the 
brothers  of  one  house  being  common  property. 
Children,  therefore,  are  ra&er  children  of  the 
family  or  of  the  mother,  than  of  the  ostensible 
father.  The  Coorgs  quote,  as  their  authority  for 
this  custom,  the  story  of  Draupadi  But  the  state 
of  family  life  in  many  Coorg  houses,  resulting 
from  this  custom,  is  very  sad,  giving  rise  to 
jealousy,  mistrust,  heart-burnings,  quarrels,  and 
often  deadly  hatred.  At  present,  two  or  three 
generations  continue  to  live  together  in  the  ances- 
tral home,  a  large  human  bee-hive, — ^the  grand- 
father and  grandmother,  their  sons  and  daughters- 
in  -  law,  the  children  of  these  families  ;  some 
houses  containing  sixty,  seventy,  eighty  souls  and 
upwards;  but  families  are  conbtantly  being  torn 
up  and  separated  from  the  discord  that  occurs. 

Dr.  Baikie  alludes  to  a  somewhat  similar  com- 
munity amongst  the  Canarese-speaking  races  to 
the  north.  Ihe  habits  of  the  Coorgs  may  vary 
amongst  themselves.  Reliable  information  from 
another  source  is  to  the  effect  that  the  first  to 
take  to  himself  a  wife  is  the  elder  brother.     But 


Raia  Singha  l.  was  bom  in  polyandry;  but  the 
influence  of  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch  sufficed  to 
discountenance  and  extinguish  it  in  the  maritime 
province.  As  a  general  rule,  the  husbands  are 
members  of  the  same  family,  and  most  generally 
brothers.  According  to  the  tradition  of  the 
Singhalese,  the  practice  originated  in  the  feudal 
times,  when  it  is  alleged  their  rice  lands  would 
have  gone  to  destruction  during  the  long  absences 
enforced  on  the  people  by  the  duty  t»f  personal 
attendance  on  the  king  and  the  higher  chiefs,  had 
not  Some  interested  party  been  left  to  conduct 
their  tillage.  Hence  the  community  of  property 
led  at  length  to  the  community  of  wives.  Sir  J. 
E.  Tennant,  in  a.d.  1848,  was  informed  to  the 
above  effect  by  an  aged  chief  of  the  Four  Kories, 
ArunpuUe  Ratemahatmeya,  who  had  lived  under 
three  native  kings  prior  to  the  conquest  of  Kandy 
by  the  British.  In  more  recent  times,  the  custom 
has  been  extenuated  on  the  plea  that  it  prevents 
the  subdivision  of  estates,  the  children  of  these 
promiscuous  marriages  being  the  recognised  heirs 
of  all  the  husbands,  however  numerous,  of  their 
mother.  But  it  existed  in  Ceylon  before  the  con- 
quest of  Wijaio.  In  Ceylon  no  disgrace  attaches 
to  such  unions,  and  the  offspring  are  regardtd  as 
equally  legitimate  with  those  bom  in  wedlock. 
Within  a  recent  period,  about  a.d.  1860,  a  law 
has  been  introduced  to  put  a  stop  to  this  custom. 
Sir  J.  E.  Tennant  tells  us  that,  in  Ceylon,  in  the 
province  adjoining  Bintenne,  where  the  owner's 
sister^s  sons  inherit  in  preference  to  the  sons  of 
the  owner's  wives,  the  custom  is  explained  by 
a  Singhalese  legend  to  have  originated  from  one 
of  their  kings  being  directed  by  an  oracle  to 
sacrifice  a  male  child  of  the  blood-royal,  in  order 
to  thwart  the  malice  of  a  demon  who  nightly 
destroyed  the  bund  of  a  tank  in  process  of  con- 
struction. But  his  queen  refused  to  surrender 
one  of  her  children,  on  which  his  aster  volun- 
tarily devoted  her  own  boy  to  death.  The  king,  in 
honour  of  her  patriotism,  declared  that  nephews 
were  ever  after  to  be  entitled  to  succesnon  in  pre- 
ference to  sons.  Also,  in  the  western  extremity 
of  the  province  of  Ceylon,  adjoining  that  of  Bin- 
tenne, something  like  the  custom  of  the  races 
of  Western  India  prevails,  and  nephews  by  the 
sister's  side  succeed  to  the  inheritance,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  possessor's  sous.  Singhalese 
kinss  frequently  married  their  sisters. 

Tnroughout  the  interior  of  Ceylon,  among  the 
Kandyans,  and  them  only,  polyandry  is  prevalent, 
and  the  wife  has  the  possession  of  all  the  brothers, 
of  whom  so  many  as  eight  have  been  known. 
The  children  call  the  eldest  brother  father.  A 
man  can  bring  in  another,  not  a  relation,  to  have 


if  she  remain  unfruitful  to  him,  she  passes  to  the  i  joint  marital  rights  with  himself ;  indeed,  the 
next  brother,  and  only  when  she  fails  to  have  off-  <  first  husband  can  so  introduce  as  many  as  the 
spring  to  any  brother  does  she  become  an  out-  |  wife  will  consent  to  receive  as  husbands.  In 
caste  from  the  family.  Kandy,  in  the  Beena  marriage,  the  hnshand  goes 

Until  abolished  by  the  governor,  Sir  Henry    to  reside  in  the  wife*s  house,  and  the  woman 


"Ward,  about  a.d.  1860,  polyandry  prevailed 
throughout  the  interior  of  Ceylon,  chiefly  amongst 
the  wealthier  classes,  of  whom  one  woman  had 
frequently  three  or  four  husbands,  and  sometimes 
aa  many  as  seven.  The  custom  was  at  one  time 
universal  throughout  the  ishuid.    Yalentyn,  ch.  vi. 


shares  the  family  inheritance  with  her  brothers. 
The  husband  in  this  marriage  can  be  dismisBed 
summarily  by  the  family  of  the  wife.  In  the 
Deega,  a  more  respectable  marriage,  the  wife 
leaves  her  own  house  for  that  of  her  husband,— 
forfeits  all  her  claim  on  the  property  of  her 


p.  95,  is  quoted  for  the  fact  that  the  king  of  |  parents,  but  acquiring  some  claim  on  that  of 
kotta,  "Wijaio  Bahu  vii.,  who  was  reigning  when    her  husband,  and  the  wife  caiinot  obtain  divoroe 
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unless  with  the  full  consent  of  the  husband. 
Divorces  are  constantly  sou$rht  for  by  women 
on  trivial  pretences.  A  child  bom  within  nine 
months  of  the  divorce  must  be  maintained  by  the 
husband. 

North  of  Ceylon,  in  British  India,  the  poly- 
andry cuBtoms  of  the  Reddi  race  have  already 
been  alluded  to.  Among  the  Karakat  Vellalar 
of  Madura,  adultery  with  a  husband^s  brother 
or  kinsman  is  condoned ;  farther  north,  among 
(he  Kuniya  and  Ahir,  the  Levirate  law  pre- 
\v]a  ;  and  with  the  Gujar  and  the  Jat  polyandry 
•astoms  are  permissive.  Still  farther  northwards, 
io  Sirmore,  one  of  the  sub-Himalayan  Hill  States, 
polyandry  is  almost  universal ;  in  I^houl,  a  sub- 
•livisioD  of  the  Kangra  district  of  the  Pan  jab, 
polyandry  is  the  custom  of  the  people,  who  are 
Bhutiyas  or  Tibetans ;  and  the  luinet,  who  make 
ap  the  mass  of  the  population,  are  of  mixed 
Indian  and  Mongol  origin,  the  latter  element 
predominating.  They  are  Buddhists,  numerous 
monasteries  stud  the  hills,  and  they  bear  a  good 
character.  In  Spiti,  a  district  of  the  Kangra 
division,  polyandry  no  longer  prevails ;  but  the 
same  object  is  attained  by  their  primogeniture 
custom,  by  which  only  the  eldest  son  marries, 
while  the  younger  sons  become  monks.  Grime  is 
rare,  but  chastity  and  sobriety  are  almost  unknown. 
And  in  the  very  south  of  India,  among  the  Nam- 
bori  Brahmans  of  Travancore,  the  eldest  son 
alone  marries  and  inherits,  and  they  allow  their 
girls  to  remain  unmarried  to  any  age,  and  even 
to  die  unmarried. — Yule,  Cathay^  i.  p.  189;  Pan- 
thitr,  p.  157  ;  Wood,  p.  201 ;  Bumes'  Tr. ;  Porter's 
TravtU,  i.  pp.  143,  144,  840 ;  Vigne's  Kashmir, 
i.  p.  37,  T.  p.  13  ;  Beng,  As.  Soc,  Journ.  ix.  p.  834 ; 
Amtic  Renarches,  v.  p.  13 ;  Institutes  of  Menu; 
Cxsar's  Commentaries,  book  v.  chaps.  x.-xiv. ; 
^'tstminster  Review,  April  1868 ;  Polyhixis,  book 
ir.  chap,  iii.,  book  xii.  ex.  xiL ;  5irr'«  Ceylon ; 
Ihmboldt's  Dravels;  Dr.  Vaughan's  Revolutions 
in  English  History,  pp.  97,  98;  Cunningham's 
History  of  the  Sikhs,  p.  18;  Ravenstein^s  Russians, 
p.  391;  Fraser's  Himalaya  Mountains,  pp.  70, 
206,  218,  868 ;  MoorcrofVs  Travels,  ii.  pp.  321, 
322;  Abhe  Domenech,  ii.  p.  814;  Lubbock,  Origin 
0/  Citilixation ;  Tod's  Rajasthan,  i.  p.  345 ;  Sir 
I  E.  TtnnanVs  Ceylon;  Colonel  Marcy,  Thirty- 
*ntn  Years'  Army  Life  of  the  Border.  See  Genesis 
xi.  29,  xir.  14. 

POLYGALACEiB.  Lindl.  The  milk-wort 
^nbe  of  plants,  comprising  the  genera  Polygala, 
Salomoma,  Xanthopnyllum,  and  Securidaca. 

POLYGALA  SENEGA,  snake  root.  Several 
species  of  Polygala  were  formerly  medicinally 
onployed  in  Nepal  and  the  Himalaya.  P.  crota- 
jirioides  is  used  as  a  snake  antidote.  P.  speciosa 
is  grown  in  gardens  as  an  ornamental  plant  All 
the  species  hare  handsome,  showy  flowers,  chiefly 
pink,  scarlet,  red,  or  white.  The  root  of  P.  tenui- 
lolia.  Yuen-chi,  Chinese,  is  brought  from  Shen-si 
aod  Ho-nan  in  cortorted  quUled  pieces.  It  is 
iJsed  in  cynanche,  cough,  carbuncle,  and  its 
Was  in  spermatorrhoea.  —  Smith's  Chin.  Mat. 
3W.  p.  175 ;  RiddeU ;  O'SL 

POLYGAMY.  Although  polygamy  is  sanc- 
tioned bjr  the  laws  of  the  Muhammadan  religion- 
*^by  the  customs  of  the  Chinese,  the  Cochin- 
Chinese,  the  Siamese,  and,  in  particular  circum- 
B^ces,  amongst  the  Hindus,  the  people  generally 
m  in  ptractice  monogamic.      Throughont  the 


Hebrew  Scriptures  (Genesis  xil  16,  xxi. ;  Esther 
ii.  3)  there  are  notices  of  a  plurality  of  wives  from 
the  most  ancient  times,  but  the  Jews  were  a  truly 
monogamic  race,  and  it  was  only  with  Saul  and 
David,  followed  by  Solomon,  that  numerous  wives 
became  usual.  Amongst  the  Muhammadans,  the 
practice  from  Mahomed's  time  till  now  has  been 
to  restrict  to  four  wives,  and  to  the  haram  or  war 
captives,  or  purchased  or  household  slaves ;  and 
in  British  India  the  followers  of  this  faith  do 
not  deviate  from  their  religious  rules,  though  in 
general  they  are  monogamic.  Opinions  greatly 
differ  as  to  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  polygamy.  Though  the  Christian  peoples  of 
Europe  are  monogamic  by  law,  in  practice  poly- 
gamy, with  many  resulting  crimes  and  evils,  is 
not  unknown.  With  the  Muhammadans  and 
ruling  Hindu  races  who  permit  and  practise 
polygamy,  it  is  a  fertile  source  of  intrigue  and 
disquiet  in  homes.  Colonel  Tod,  writing  of  the 
ruling  Rajputs,  says  polygamy  is  the  fertile  source 
of  evil,  moral  as  well  as  physical,  in  the  east. 
The  desire  of  each  wife  that  her  offspring  should 
wear  a  crown,  is  natural ;  but  they  do  not  always 
wait  the  course  of  nature  for  the  attainment  of 
theiV  wishes,  and  the  love  of  power  too  often 
furnishes  instruments  for  any  deed,  however  base. 
The  number  of  queens  is  determined  only  by 
state  necessity  and  the  fancy  of  the  prince.  To 
have  them  equal  in  number  to  the  days  of  the 
week  is  not  universal;  while  the  number  of  hand- 
maids in  unlimited.  It  will  be  conceded  that  the 
prince  who  can  govern  such  a  household,  and  main- 
tain equal  rights,  when  claims  to  pre-eminence 
must  be  perpetually  asserted,  possesses  no  little 
tact.  The  government  of  the  kingdom  is  but  an 
amusement  compared  with  such  a  task,  for  it  is 
within  the  Rawula  that  intrigue  is  enthroned. 
Captain  Burton,  who  saw  the  great  polygamic 
system  in  the  Salt  I^ke  City,  observes  that  the 
nations  of  Europe  have  monogamic  laws,  have 
forbidden  a  plurality  of  wives,  and  the  conse- 
quences are  that  adulteries  and  unlawful  connec- 
tions prevail  to  a  most  fearful  extent;-  and 
among  some  of  these  nations,  sinks  of  wickedness, 
wretchedness,  and  misery  are  licensed  by  law. 
Though  polygamy  is  met  with  among  nearlv  all 
the  nations  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia,  neither 
amongst  the  Muhammadans  or  Hindus  is  it  deemed 
a  respectable  practice.  A  Muhammadan  by  law 
can  marry  four  wives,  and  all  his  captives  in  war 
can  form  his  haram ;  but  no  Muhammadan,  how- 
ever rich,  no  ruling  sovereign  even,  can  obtain  a 
second  wife  from  a  family  of  ecjual  social  position 
to  his  own;  and  amongst  Indian  Muhammadans 
only  one  wife  is  married  with  all  the  rejoicings 
and  ceremonial  display  which  in  roost  countries 
are  observed  when  a  viigin  bride  becomes  a  wife 
and  mistress  of  a  home.  In  the  profli^acv  of 
towns,  or  in  the  enforced  idleness  to  which  so 
many  Muhammadans  in  India  are  now  constrained, 
there  are  in  some  houses  to  be  found  the  legiti- 
mate number  of  wives,  along  with  Hindu  converts 
to  Muhammadanism,  who  are  styled  the  Harm; 
and  occasionally,  amongst  the  poorer  men  who 
have  been  great  travellers,  and  have  married  in 
distant  places,  more  than  one  wife  is  in  a  house. 
But  monogamy  is  the  general  rule,  and  mairiage 
is  made  with  the  wife  for  whom  the  greater 
rejoicings  are  made.  In  Muhammadan  law,  all 
children  bom  in  marriage  have  equal  rights.    In 
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India,  therefore,  where  women  are  married  either 
simply  by  the  Nikkah  ceremonial  or  by  the 
additional  display  in  the  Sbadi  or  rejoicings,  the 
Muhammadan  law  does  not  recognise  any  distinc- 
tion io  the  rights  of  the  children  from  Nikkah  or 
Shadi  wives.  But  in  the  social  customs  of  the 
Muhanrnoadans  of  Southern  India,  a  great  distinc- 
tion is  made  between  the  offspring  in  the  two 
marriages.  A  Nikkah  wife  never  receives  the 
same  amount  of  respect  from  her  household  and 
from  relatives,  and  never  receives  from  her  hus- 
band an  equal  monthly  allowance  to  that  of  a 
Shadi  wife.  The  Nikkah  and  Shadi  children  in 
their  father's  households  receive  equal  courtesy 
from  relatives,  because  they  are  then  alike  looked 
upon  as  the  children  of  the  master  of  the  house. 
But  a  father  never  grants  to  Nikkah  children 
allowances  equal  to  those  which  he  apportions  to 
those  of  the  Shadi  descent.  When  parents  are 
seeking  for  suitable  marriages  for  their  children, 
Nikkah  offspring  are  regarded  as  greatly  inferior 
in  social  rank  to  Shadi  offspring,  and  the  taint  of 
the  Nikkah  marriage  is  remembered  by  all  from 
generation  to  generation;  and  one  of  the  great 
social  injuries  from  polygamy  is  that  it  renders 
brotherly  affection  impossible.  Among  •  the 
Mehman  sect  of  Muhammadans,  their  Pir,  or 
holy  meu,  are  of  the  family  called  Rashid  Shahi 
(descended  from  one  Muhammad  Rashid  Shah),  or 
the  Rohri-wara  Sayyids,  remarkable  for  nothing 
but  excessive  polygamy.  Rashid,  the  founder  of 
the  house,  took  unto  himself  thirty-two  wives 
(instead  of  four),  and  justified  the  practice  by  the 
usual  sophistical  arguments  of  the  Safi  order  to 
which  he  belonged.  The  Sindi  divines  pro- 
nounced his  tenets  to  be  heretical  and  his  conduct 
damnable.  The  Mehman  sect,  however,  did  not 
object  to  it,  and  still  reverence  his  descendants. 

Among  Hindus  in  general  it  is  rare  to  hear  of 
two  wives  in  one  house,  but  the  concubinage  of 
cities  is  facilitated  by  the  temples  possessing  Deva- 
dasa  women  devoted  to  the  gods.  In  Hindu  law, 
a  man  ought  not  to  take  an  additional  wife  save 
under  oertain  justifying  circumstances.  These  are 
— his  wife^s  exhibiting  want  of  chastity ;  habitual 
disobedience  or  disrespect  towards  him ;  bad 
temper;  bad  health;  barrenness;  or  should  she 
for  a  period  of  ten  years  produce  only  daughters. 
The  consent  of  the  Hindu  wife,  without  any  dis- 
qualifying causes  on  her  side,  also  of  itself 
warrants  )re-marriage.  The  absence  of  these 
justifying  causes  will  not,  however,  invalidate  a 
second  marriage.  A  wife  who  has  been  super- 
seded by  a  second  marriage,  whether  justifiably  or 
not,  should  continue  to  reside  with  her  husband. 
If  he  oblige  her  to  leave  him,  she  should  reside 
with  his  relatives  or  her  own.  In  either  case  the 
husband  is  bound  to  maintain  her. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  by  the  law,  a  Hindu 
may  marry  as  many  wives,  and  by  custom  keep 
as  many  concubines,  as  he  may  choose.  Sivaji, 
the  last  maharaja  of  Tanjore,  married  eighteen 
wives  on  one  day,  but  this  was  caused  by  a  mere 
accident.  The  raja  had  sent  to  his  native  place 
for  some  young  women,  intendiog  to  marry  one 
and  give  the  others  in  marriage  to  his  nobles; 
but  on  their  arrival,  and  becoming  aware  of  his 
intention,  they  declared  that  aa  they  came  to 
marry  him,  they  would  do  so  or  not  marry  at  all, 
but  all  would  at  once  destroy  themselves.  In 
mythological  history,  it  is  stated  that  the  ancient 


king  Dasaratha,  the  father  of  Rama,  had  60,000 
wives. 

Notices  of  polygamy  are  more  frequently  met 
with  in  the  stories  of  the  Hindu  gods  than  seen 
among  the  modern  Hindus.  The  majority  of  the 
heroes  in  the  writings  of  Kalidasa  are  described  as 
polygamists.  At  present,  generally  speaking,  a 
Hindu  marries  only  one  wife,  and  after  her  death 
another,  if  he  can  afford  it.  In  Madras,  a  city  of 
400,000  people,  there  were  (in  18G0)  only  three 
instances  in  the  higher  classes  of  Hindus  living 
with  three  wives,  and  these  they  had  married 
successively  on  account  of  the  want  of  children. 
Concubinage  among  the  higher  ranks  of  Hindu 
society  in  Madras  is  not  uncommon,  and  is  gener- 
ally selections  from  among  the  dancing  girls  of 
pagodas.  In  the  interior,  the  petty  rajas  and 
zemindars  marry  two  wives,  and  sometimes  keep 
concubines  at  the  same  time.  Also  the  marriage 
laws  of  the  Hindus  who  follow  the  rules  of 
Marumakatayam  and  Aliva  Santana,  and  the 
customs  of  some  of  the  Coorg,  Reddi,  Canarese, 
Gujar,  and  Jat  races,  lead  to  polygamy  and  con- 
cubinage; but  the  Teling,  Mahratta,  Kurmi,  Kunbi, 
Bengali,  and  Rajput  are  monogamic.  In  Bengal, 
however,  a  Brahman  race,  the  Kulin,  are  regarded 
by  other  Brahmans  as  of  the  highest  social  rank, 
and  they  eagerly  give  iho'ir  daughters  to  the 
Kulins,  amongst  whom  are  men  with  many  wives. 
About  1860,  the  pandit  Iswara  Chandra  Yidya- 
sagar  published  a  pamphlet  in  Bengali  denoun- 
cing polygamy,  and  gave  the  names  of  twelve 
Kulin  Biahmans  with  forty  to  eighty  w^ives. 

Polygamy  is  practised  both  on  tho  mainland 
and  in  Torres  Straits,  and  Mr.  M*Gillivray  had 
heard  of  a  man  with  four  wives.  According  to 
the  will  of  the  father,  and  without  regard  to  dis- 
parity of  age,  the  future  husband  may  be,  and 
often  is,  an  old  man  with  several  wives.  When 
the  man  thinks  proper,  he  takes  his  wife  to  live 
with  him  without  any  further  ceremony;  but 
before  this  she  has  probably  associated  with  the 
young  men, — such,  if  conducted  with  a  moderate 
degree  of  secrecy,  not  being  considered  as  an 
offence,  although  if  continued  after  marriage  it 
would  be  visited  by  the  husband  (if  powerful 
enough)  upon  both  the  offending  parties  with  the 
severest  punishment. 

The  Abbe  Em.  Domenech  tells  us  that  polygamy 
prevails  amongst  the  Indians  of  North  America. 

In  the  large  towns  of  China  and  Japan,  con- 
cubinage seems  to  prevail  to  a  greater  extent  than 
it  is  met  with  in  the  western  countries  of  Southern 
Asia.  In  Japan,  the  practice,  so  soon  as  a  woman 
is  married,  of  staining  her  teeth  black,  and  thus 
destroying  one  of  woman^s  greatest  ornaments, 
can  only  have  the  effect  of  making  the  wife  less 
attractive  to  the  husband,  and  forcing  his  affec- 
tions elsewhere.  And  in  the  concubinage  of  China 
there  is  not  found  among  the  young  women  whom 
they  select,  any  of  the  deformed  feet  which  the 
richer  classes  of  the  people  create  for  the  girls 
who  are  to  be  the  wives  of  Uieir  household& 

Mr.  T.  T.  Meadows  writes  strongly  on  the 
injurious  effects  on  Chinese  women  which  the 
ri^t  to  have  many  wives  occasions.  In  China 
the  extent  to  which  wives  are,  by  law  and  custom, 
in  the  power  of  their  husbands,  would  produce 
deplorable  effects,  but  for  the  almost  unlimited 
power  which  law  and  opinion  give  mothers  over 
their  sons  of  every  rank  and  age.     So  also  the 
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fawtitoUon  of  polygamy  is  largely  connterbalanced 
by  the  desire  of  Sil  the  men  to  many  early,  in 
order  to  aecare  a  progeny  of  bods  as  soon  as 
poasible.    The  condition  of  the  Chinese  woman  is 
mofit  pitiable :  suffering,  priyation,  contempt,  all 
kinds  of  miseiy  and  degradation,  seize  on  her  in 
the  cradle,  and  accompany  her  pitilessly  to  the 
tomb.    Her  very  birth  is  commonly  regarded  as 
a  humiliation  and  a  disgrace  to  the  family,  an 
evident  sign  of  the  malediction  of  heaven.      If 
she  be  not  immediately  suffocated,  she  is  regarded 
and  treated  as  a  creature  radically  despicable, 
and  scarcely  belonging  to  the  human  race.     Pan- 
houi  -  pan,   celebrated    among   Chinese   writers, 
though  a  woman,  endeavours  in  her  works  to 
humiliate  her  own  sex,  by  reminding  them  con- 
tinually of  the  inferior  rank  they  occupy  in  the 
creation.     ^When  a  son  is  bom,*  she  says,  Mie 
sleeps  npon  a  bed ;  he  is  clothed  with  robes,  and 
plays  with  pearls;  every  one  obeys  his  princely 
cries.    But  when  a  girl  is  bom,  she  sleeps  upon 
the  ground,  is  merely  wrapped  up  in  a  cloth, 
plays  with  a  tile,  and    is  incapable  of    acting 
virtaously  or  viciously.     She  has  nothing  to  think 
of  but  preparing  food,  making  wine,  and  not 
vexing  her  parents.'    In  ancient  times,  in  China, 
instead  of  rejoicing  when  a  child  was  bora,  if  it 
happened  to  be  a  girl  they  left  it  for  three  whole 
days  on  a  heap  of  rags  on  the  ground,  and  the 
family  did  not  manifest  the  slightest  interest  in  so 
insignificant  an  event.     This  public  and  private 
servitude  of   women — a  servitude  that  opinion, 
legislation,  and  manners  have  sealed  with  their  triple 
seal — has  become  in  some  measure  the  corner- 
rtone  of  Chinese  society.    The  yoimg  girl  lives 
shut  up  in  the  house  where  she  was  born,  occu- 
pied exclusively  with  the  cares  of  housekeeping, 
treated   by    everybody,  and   especially   by   her 
brothers,  as  a  menial,  from  whom  they  have  a 
right  to  demand  the  lowest  and   most  painful 
Services.    The  amusements  and  pleasures  of  her 
age  are  quite  unknown  to  her ;  her  whole  educa- 
tion consists  in  knowing  how  to  use  her  needle ; 
she  neither  learns  to  read  nor  to  write;   there 
exists  for  her  neither  school  nor  house  of  educa- 
tion; she  is  condemned  to  vegetate  in  the  most 
complete  and  absolute  ignorance,  and  no  one  ever 
ihinls  of  or  troubles  himself  about  her  till  the 
time  arrives  when  she  is  to  be  married.    Nay,  the 
idea  of  her  nullity  is  carried  so  far,  that  even  in 
this,  the  most  important  and  decisive  event  in  the 
life  of  a  woman,  she  passes  for  nothing ;  the  con- 
sulting her  in  any  way,  or  informing  her  of  so 
much  as  of  the  name  of  her  husband,  would  be 
considered  as  most  superfluous  and  absurd.     In 
China  a  woman  counts  for  nothing.     The  law 
ignores  her  existence,  or  notices  her  merely  to 
1f>ad  her  with  fetters,  to  complete  her  servitude, 
andcoufiim  her  legal  incapacity.     Her  husband, 
or  rather  her  lord  and  master,  can  strike  her  with 
impunity,  starve  her,  sell  her,  or,  what  is  worse, 
let  her  out  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  as  is  a 
common  practice  in  the  province  of  Che-kiang. 
Polygamy  aggravates  the  sufferings  of  the  Chinese 
wife.     When  she  is  no  longer  young,  when  she 
has  no  children  or  none  of  the  male  sex,  her 
hosband   takes   a   second    wife,  of   whom    she 
becomes  in  some    measure  the  servant.      The 
honaefaold  is  then  the  seat  of  continual  virar,  full 
of  jealousies,  animosities,  quarrels,  and  not  nn- 
frequendy  of  battles.    When  they  are  alone  they 


have  at  least  the  liberty  of  weeping  in  secret  over 
the  cureless  sorrows  of  their  destiny.  The  litUe 
Chinese  girl  born  in  a  Christian  family  is  not 
murdered,  as  is  often  the  case  among  the  pagans. 
Religion  is  there  to  watch  over  her  at  her  birth, 
to  take  her  lovingly  in  its  arms  and  say.  Here  is  a 
child  created  in  the  image  of  God,  and  predestined, 
like  you,  to  immortality.  The  Chinese  bride  is 
seldom  seen  by  the  husband  until  she  leaves  the 
sedan  chair  in  which  she  is  conveyed,  with  her 
belongings,  to  his  house.  Mandarin  ducks  are 
introduced  at  marriages  as  patterns  of  connubial 
felicity.  In  the  little  feet  of  the  Chinese  women 
the  four  small  toes  appear  grown  into  the  foot, 
the  great  toe  left  in  its  natural  position.  The  fore 
part  of  the  foot  is  so  tightly  bound  with  strong, 
broad  ligatures,  that  all  the  growth  is  forced  into 
height  instead  of  length  and  breadth,  and  forms  a 
thick  lump  at  the  ankle ;  the  under  part  measures 
scarcely  4  inches  long  and  1 J  inches  wide.  The 
foot  is  constantly  bound  up  iu  white  linen  or  silk, 
and  strong,  broad  ribbons,  and  stuck  in  a  very 
high-heeled  shoe.  The  crippled  fair  ones  trip  about 
with  tolerable  quickness ;  to  be  sure,  they  waddle 
like  geese,  but  they  manage  to  get  up  and  down 
stairs  without  the  help  of  a  stick.  Infanticide,  of 
which  the  husbands  are  the  only  perpetrators,  is 
not  uncommon ;  but  female  children  only  are 
murdered,  and  those  immediately  after  their  birth. 
This  horrible  crime  meets  with  no  punishment 
from  the  laws  of  the  country;  a  father  being 
the  sovereign  lord  of  his  children,  he  may  extin- 
guish life  whenever  he  perceives,  or  pretends, 
that  a  prolongation  of  it  would  only  aggravate  the 
sufferings  of  his  offspring. 

The  one-wife  ^stem  is  confined  principally  to 
a  few  small  nations  inhabiting  Europe,  and  to 
those  who  are  of  European  descent  inhabiting 
America.  It  is  estimated  by  the  most  able 
historians  of  our  day,  that  about  four-fifths  of 
the  population  of  the  globe  believe  and  practise, 
according  to  their  respective  laws,  the  doctrine 
of  a  plurality  of  wives. 

Amongst  most  of  the  pagan  tribes  on  the  north 
and  east  of  British  India,  and  with  several  of  the 
hill  tribes  within  the  British  boundaries,  field 
labour  is  looked  upon  by  the  men  as  derogatory. 
It  is  left  to  the  women ;  the  number  of  wives, 
therefore,  as  of  slaves,  indicates  the  extent  of 
their  worldly  means,  and  polygamy  results.  With 
the  Jat  and  Gujar,  the  Bhil,  Mina,  and  Mhair,  tiie 
practice  of  a  brother  taking  to  wife  the  widow  of 
a  deceased  brother  also  occasions  the  presence 
in  a  household  of  more  than  one  wife.  With 
Hindus,  polygamy  results  from  their  religion.  Ac- 
Gonling  to  the  usual  Hindu  belief,  the  future  beati- 
tude of  a  man  solely  depends  upon  the  funeral 
obsequies  performed  and  oblations  offered  to  the 
manes  by  his  putra  or  son.  The  primary  object 
of  marriage  among  the  Hindus  is  to  obtain  a  malo 
issue ;  and  it  is  chiefly  in  case  of  failure  of  a  putra 
or  son  that  the  Hindu  law  sanctions  polygamy. 

The  Muslim  husband  provides  separate  apart- 
ments and  a  distinct  establishment  for  each  of  his 
wives,  unless,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  one  be 
an  old  woman  and  the  other  a  child. 

International  marriages  were  very  frequent 
among  the  different  tribes  that  compose  the  great 
family  of  the  SeUshes  in  N.  America.  After  the 
union,  the  man  generally  joined  the  band  to 
which  his  wife's  family  belonged.    The  custom 
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arose  from  the  women  being  the  purveyors  of  the  i  Hindu  custom,  and  is  carefully  engaged  for  in 


family ;  they  were  better  able  to  maiutain  their 
household  in  a  locality  known  to  them,  and  where 
they  could  find  the  nutritive  roots  on  which  the 
tribes  chiefly  lived.  The  Indian  women^s  cabins, 
containing  provisions,  were  completely  under  their 
control,  and  husbands  could  never  touch  anything 
in  these  without  the  permission  of  the  mistress 
of  the  house.  Among  the  Natchez,  the  iu  contin- 
ence of  the  young  girls  was  for  tliem  a  title  of 
honour,  for  tbey  made  marriage  portions  for 
themselves  by  means  of  the  most  unrestrained 
intercourse,    the    importance    of    their  matches 


the  Hindu  marriage  agreements.— 6mii€/r«  Lady^i 
Voyage^  p.  50;  Botvring's  iSiam,  i.  p.  105; 
Macgiilivray*8  Voyage^  i.  p.  8;  P.  Vencatroylu 
Naiflu  at  the  Hindu  Debating  Society ;  Cunning- 
ham's Ladakh,  pp.  54,  806;  Rev.  U,  Moegling's 
Coorg  Memoirs^  p.  29 ;  Sir  W,  Jones,  xiiL  p.  213  ; 
Lubbock^s  Orig,  of  Civil  p.  100  ;  Tod's  Rajasthan^ 
i.  p.  307 ;  Burton's  City  of  Saints,  p.  457  ;  Bur- 
ton's Mecca,  iii.  p.  51;  Strangers  Hindu  Law: 
Hue's  Chinese  Empire,  L  p.  248;  Meadows' 
Chin,  p.  538;  Ben,  As.  Soc,  Jour,,  1877  ;  Imp,  Gaz. 
POLYGAR,  properly  Palegara,  ia  derived  from 


depending  on  their  greater  or  less  liceutiousuess.  the  Tamil  Paliam,  a  fort,  and  Karan,  a  defender. 
But  when  once  married,  they  led  a  most  exem-  plural  Karar.  In  Southern  India,  in  the  time  of 
plary  life,  and  became  models  of  conjugal  fidelity.  Orme,  it  was  a  term  applied  to  the  semi-independ- 
The  reason  of  this  change  being  that  having  !  ent  chiefs  in  mountainous  and  woodland  districts 
solemnly  given  themselves  up  to  their  husbands,  of  the  Tamil  region.  Of  these  were  Aryalore, 
they  had  no  right  to  dispose  of  themselves  to    Bandar  Yatcham,  Bomraj,  Goilor-pettah,  Elerem 


any  one  else.  The  marriage  at  length  was  a 
purchase,  however,  the  young  man  saying,  ^  Here 
are  thy  presents  with  wiiich  I  buy  thee  of  thy 
parents.*  Polygamy  was  restricted  among  the 
Indian  nations  of  N.  America  by  their  poverty, 
the  system  of  purchase  precluding  many  being 
bought,  but  among  the  rich  several  wives  were 
married.  The  Navajos  had  a  regular  haram,  the 
last  married  wife  being  the  mistress  of  the  house ; 
but  an  Indian  generally  chose  siuters,  to  have  peace 

Golonel  Marcy  of  the  United  States  army 
mentions  that  though  the  custom  is  now  very 
much  abandoned,  it  was  formerly  regarded  by 
the  Gomanche  Indians  of  N.  America  as  an 
essential  part  of  genuine  hospitality,  that  their 
guests  should  have  wives  assigned  to  them  dur- 
ing their  stay  in  camp.  Polygamy  was  prevalent 
amongst  them,  every  man  having  as  many  wives 
as  he  could  support.  On  one  occasion,  in  1849, 
when  escorting  emigrants  across  to  New  Mexico, 
two  young  girls  were  brought  and  offered  to  him 
before  all  the  party,  but,  to  the  great  surprise  of 
the  chief  Is-sa-kip,  they  were  declined.  Among 
the  Moqui  Indians  of  N.  America,  the  young 
woman  selected  the  young  man  who  suited  her 
fancv,  and  then  her  father  proposed  the  match 
to  the  youth's  father ;  this  proposal  was  never 
refused.    Polygamy  was  unknown  amongst  them. 

Throughout  the  South  and  East  of  Abia,  women, 
even  as  first  wives,  do  not  take  a  favourable 
posititin  in  their  households  until  they  become 
mothers,  and  the  presence  of  sons  of  their  own, 
or  adopted,  is  longed  for  by  the  childless  wife, 
who  often  urgesher  husband  to  take  another  spouse. 

Polygamy,  in  China,  is  encouraged  by  the  law 
which  compels  gentlemen  and  tradesmen  to  give 
their  slaves  in  marriage,  and  by  the  custom  which 
compels  a  husband  to  live  apart  from  his  wife 
during  her  pregnancy,  and  while  nursing.  Wealthy 
Chinese  are  generally  very  careful  to  follow 
this  custom.  It  prevails  throughout  Central 
Asia,  amongst  the  Muhammadans  of  Bokhara, 
Samarcand,  and  other  khanates,  and  in  British 
India  many  Muhammadans  re-marry  when  their 
first  wife  becomes  beyond  the  child-bearing  age. 
Of  all  the  women  in  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia, 
the  wives  of  the  races  who  have  adopted  Islam 
hold  the  highest  social  position.  A  Muhammadan 
woman  can  legally  hold  property,  is  the  owner 
of  her  own  dower,  and  each  wife  has  a  se{  aratc 
establishment  and  a  separate  allowance  for  herself, 
and  aeparate  visit  days.    Thk,  indeed,  is  also  a 


pensm,  Ettapuram,  Madura,  where  their  districts 
lie  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  west 
Others,  in  Tinnevelly,  in  that  neighbourhood 
were  styled  the  Tondiman  raja,  the  greater 
and  lesser  Maravar;  Nattam  Nelli  Cotim,  and 
Nellitangaville,  the  last  styled  Pullitaver.  North 
of  Madras  were  the  Polygars  of  Bangar  Yatcham, 
Damerha,  and  Bomraj,  against  whom,  in  1756, 
Muhammad  Ali  and  Colonel  Kilpatrick  marched. 
A  Polygar  possessed  the  fort  of  Savanore,  one 
settled  at  Oodiagherry,  and  another  near  Verda- 
chelum,  when,  in  July  1751,  Mr.  Pigot  and  Clive 
drove  off  another  at  Warrior-poUiam.  The  most 
northern  Polygar  chief  was  the  Dessaee  of 
Sawuntwari.  Those  of  Jooneer  and  Punala  were 
reduced  by  Sivaji  — Orme, 

POLYGONACEiE.  Lindl,  The  buckwheat 
tribe  of  phuits,  comprising  the  genera  Konigia, 
Rumex,  Oxyria,  Rheum,  Coccoloba,  Ceratogon, 
Ampelygonum,  Polygonum,  and  Fagopyrum. 
Polygonum  linifolium,  as  also  P.  aviculare  and 
aifinis,  grow  about  I^ahore,  where  they  are  well 
known,  but  little  used.  P.  macrophyllum  and 
P.  molle  grow  among  the  Kashmir  mountains, 
where  the  roots  are  officinal.  P.  Cbinense  and 
P.  barbatum  yield  a  blue  dye  like  indigo,  in 
China  and  Japan.  Wight  gives  P.  ambiguum, 
aviculare,  barbatum,  Chinenae,  Donii,  glabrum. 
horridum,  Indicum,  mdlle,  Nepalense,  pedun- 
culare,  strictum,  Wallichii ;  a  variety  of  P.  orien- 
t-ile  is  the  Pani  niarich  of  BengaL  P.  tomentosum 
is  eaten  by  cattle. 

Polygonum,  sp, 
Bijband,  Kuwar,      HiKD.  |  Kamin,  Hunras,      Hmn- 

Used  in  N.W.  India  for  spitting  of  blood  and 
rheumatism.  A  substitute  for  rhubarb  in  double 
doses. 

Polygonum  amphibium,  Smithy  smart-wood. 
TUen-liau,  lia,     .    Chin.  |  Ouree,    ....    KasH. 

The  acrid  seeds  of  this  Chinese  plant  are 
emetic  and  stimulant,  and  are  applied  to  scald 
head  and  wounds.  The  root  has  been  recom- 
mended as  a  substitute  for  sarsaparilla,  which 
its  root  -  like  stems  resemble.  It  vegetates 
in  Kashmir,  and  is  considered  as  a  veterinaiy 
medicine ;  whence  its  name,  guree  (horse). 

Polygonum  aviculare,  Linn,^  knot-grass. 
Wei-jui,  ....   Chik.  {  Haehuti,  NiaomaU,  HiKU. 

A  plant  of  China ;  its  dried  root  is  used  as  a 
pectoral.  Considered  medicinal  in  Befaar  and 
Kashmir.  Its  numerous  seeds  supply  abundant 
food  for  small  birds;  they  an  said  to  be  amelic 
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vxd  cathartic.    Thnnberg  says  that  in  Japan  a 
blue  dye  is  prepared  from  this  plant. 
Poiygonam  barbatum,  Linn. 


Atalari,  Aatalari, 
Konda  mallier, . 


Tah. 
Tel. 


Mian-liaii,  .    .    .    CHIN. 
Ycltttta  modela  muka. 

This  plant  grows  in  nioist  places  in  Bengal  and 
Peninsolar  India,  and  is  given  in  infusion  by  the 
native  doctors  in  India  in  cases  of  colic.  Cattle 
eat  it  greedily.  The  seeds  are  used  in  China  also 
in  colic  and  choleraic  affections ;  its  leaves  and 
stalks  as  a  wash  for  callous  ulcers. 

Polygonum  bistort um,  — ^? 
Mulun,      .    .    .    Hind,  j  Anjabar,      .    .    Panjab. 

A  plant  of  the  north-west  of  India.  Root  very 
astringent;  useful  in  sore -throat  and  relaxed 
gums  and  ulcers. 

Polygonum  cymosum,  Wall.y  a  wild  buckwheat, 
called  pullopbi,  abundant  at  Choongtam  in  Sik- 
kim,  forms  an  excellent  spinach ;  it  is  a  common 
Himalayan  plant,  and  is  also  found  in  the  Khassya 
mountains. 

Polygonum  fagopyrum,  Willde,^  Smith. 
Fagopyrom  ewmlentum.      |  TJgla  kaapat,   .     .    Hind. 

Seeds  nutritive,  contain  much  oil,  said  to  be 
very  fattening.  P.  tataricum  is  hardier,  and 
ripens  more  rapidly  than  P.  fagopyrum. 

Polygonum  hydropiper,  Riddell^  P'en-chuh, 
Chin.,  a  Chinese  plant  Juice  used  as  a  wash  in 
itching  skin  affections ;  as  a  diuretic,  carminative, 
and  anthelmintic.  The  plant  is  used  as  a  flux 
in  operating  on  metals. 

Polygonum  polystachyum,  WalL 
Amldandi,  Gha^  Hind.  |  Tror, Ravi. 

This  and  P.  polymorphum  are  tall  plants  with 
fine  flowers;  one  at  least  of  them  exhaling  a 
strong  honey  smell  at  times.  Both  appear  to 
be  common  locally  in  the  Panjab  Himalaya,  from 
6000  to  12,000  feet.  The  young  leaves  are  used 
by  the  natives  as  a  pot-herb,  and  a  very  good 
imitation  of  rhubarb  is  got  by  stewing  the  stalks, 
which  also,  after  peeling,  are  eaten  raw  by  the 
natives  in  some  places. 

Polygonum  tortuosum,  Don,  Niala  and  Nialo, 
Pakjab.  This  grows  to  16,000  feet  in  the 
Himalaya,  is  said  to  yield  a  yellow  dye  in  LahouL 
In  Ladakh  it  is  browsed  by  goats  and  yaks. — Eng: 
Cy. ;  Uonigb.;  Hooker^s  Him.  Jovr.  ii.  p.  31; 
0\Sk.;  I\>weU;  Riddell;  Roxh.;  Smith,  M.  M.; 
./.  L  Stewart ;  Wight's  Ic. :  WiUiamg'  Mid.  Kivgd. 

POLYNEMUS,  a  genus  of  fishes,  placed  by 
Cnvier  in  his  third  division  of  the  Percidse,  the 
general  form  of  the  body  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  the  perch.  They  are  called  paradise  fiph. 
The  Polynemi  yield  isinglass,  and  many  of  them 
are  valuable  for  food,  and  known  in  India  as  the 
wle,  king-fish,    roe-ball,   tapasi  matchi.       See 


POLYNESIA.  By  modem  geographers,  Poly- 
nema,  in  its  widest  extension,  has  been  understood 
to  indnde  the  numerous  islands  which  lie  in  the 
Pacific  to  the  east  of  the  Philippines,  Moluccas, 
and  Australia,  and  stretch  away  to  within  a  few 
degre<.s  of  the  west  coast  of  America.  So  de- 
fined, this  oceanic  region  has  been  ethnographic- 
&Uy  distributed  into  Melanesia,  Micronesia,  and 
Polynesia  proper;  but  authors  differ  greatly  in 
their  daesifications  of  its  races,  and  the  views  of 
^r-  A  R.  Wallace  and  of  Mr.  Keane  will  be  found 


Papua  or  New  Guinea,  and  all  that  continuous 
insular  reach  south  of  the  equator,  from  New 
Ireland  to  New  Caledonia.  Micronesia  comprises 
the  Pelew  Islands,  the  Carulines,  the  Marianne 
or  Ladrone,  and  the  Tarawa  or  Eingsmill  groups. 
Polynesia  proper,  extending  eastward  from  Tarawa 
to  Waiho  or  Easter  Isle  inclusive,  and  from 
Hawaii  north  to  New  Zealand  south  of  the 
equator,  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  inter- 
mediate island- world,  with  the  exception  perhaps 
of  the  Fiji  group.  Micronesia,  or  the  Pelew- 
Tarawa  region,  is  covered  by  the  brown  race ;  and 
Mehmesia  is  the  area  of  the  black  race ;  and  there 
is  the  intermediate  and  ambiguous  Fiji  Islands. 
Among  the  inhabitants  of  Polynesia  proper  of 
the  ethnographical  writers,  a  similarity  of  race, 
language,  religion,  customs,  and  government  suffi- 
ciently attest  identity  of  origin.  Some  ethnolo- 
gists, indeed,  regard  it  as  establi^ed,  that  the 
Polynesians  proper  are  sprung  from  the  Malay 
family.  This  bold  and  enterprising  people,  issuing 
from  Sumatra,  their  primitive  settlement,  founded 
Singhapura,  a.d.  1160,  and,  about  a  century  after- 
wards, Malacca.  The  first  arrival  of  Hindus  in 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  if  we  nmy  trust  Javanese 
annals,  occurred  about  a.d.  1278.  The  Malay 
exodus  from  the  same  insular  region  to  Polynesia 
is  conjectured  to  have  taken  place  after  the 
Hindu  influence  began  to  prevail  there,  and 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Muhammadan  traders 
and  settlers  from  Arabia.  The  presence  of  the 
black  or  Papuan  element  in  the  various  islands 
of  Polynesia  is  explicable  on  the  hypothesis  that 
the  Indian  Archipelago  and  Malay  Peninsula  were 
primitively  inhabited  by  a  dark  race,  exterminated 
or  absorbed  by  a  brown  race  of  Indians,  connected 
perhaps  with  the  woolly- haired  tribes  still  known  to 
exist  m  the  mountain  range  which  traverses  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula.  In 
support  of  this,  or  a  not  dissimilar  hypothesis, 
Professor  Latham  refers  us  to  a  proximately 
black  variety  amonff  the  existing  populations  of 
Protonesia,  the  Muayan  Peninsula,  and  Indian 
Archipelago,  from  whose  inferior  social  position 
and  restriction  to  the  iuterior  and  more  imprac- 
ticable parts  of  the  island,  he  concludes  that  the 
Protonesian  bkcks  are  the  descendants  of  the 
older  occupants.  The  population  of  all  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific  continental  group  is  presumed  to 
date  from  Oceanian  migration,  which  has  been 
laid  down  in  the  following  order, — ^Malayan, 
Protonesian,  Papuan,  Polynesian.  When  Cook 
explored  the  Society  Islands,  they  possessed 
1700  war  canoes,  manned  by  68,000  men ;  but  now 
the  total  population  of  the  group  is  said  to  be 
only  9000 !  Yet  Mr.  Wallace  is  of  opinion  that 
^Polynesians  may  be  civilised  without  being 
exterminated,  if  they  be  protected  from  the  rude 
competition,  the  vices,  and  the  diseases  which 
free  intercourse  with  the  ordinary  class  of  Euro- 
peans invariably  brings  upon  tbem.^  Tahiti  has 
not  enjoyed  that  protection,  and  the  result  is  that 
the  population  is  fast  dwindling.  Misguided 
missionary  zeal  is  charged  by  Mr.  Wallace  with 
having  contributed  to  this  result,  by  forbidding 
the  idyllic  festivities  of  former  ages.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  the  fermented  juice  of  the  orange 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  indigenous  dnnces  of 
the  past.    As  Tahiti  is  French,  so  the  Sandwich 


uiKler  India.    Melanesia,  or  the  area  of  the  black  |  Islands  are    Americanized.      According  to  Mr. 
or  Papaui^  i>.  frinly-faaired,  population,  includes  |  Wallace,  the  effects  of  the  new  ciyilisaticm  have 
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been  dubious  in  both.  He  charges  part  of  the 
result  on  the  missionaries  of  the  Congregational 
denomination  of  the  United  States,  for  having 
represented  Ghristianitj  as  *  a  severe  legal  Jewish 
religion,  deprived  of  its  dignity,  beauty,  tender- 
ness, and  amiability.' — A,  K  Wallace,  ii.  p.  227  ; 
Craw/unVs  Diet ;  Westminster  Review,  April 
1862  ;  Peschel ;  Earl-;  Captain  Elphinstone  ; 
Erskine's  Western  Pacific. 

POTjY  PE  or  Polyp,  a  class  of  theanimal  kingdom. 
The  name  is  from  the  Greek  xoXv^rot;^,  meaning 
many-footed,  and  usually  comprises  the  animals  of 
all  zoophytes.  Some  species,  like  the  hydra,  float 
about  ia  the  water  separately,  or  are,  like  the  ane- 
mone, on  rocks ;  but  others  secrete  a  habitation 
or  basis,  to  whidi  the  term  polypidom  has  been 
applied.  Tiifse  live  in  masses,  formed  by  an 
aggregation  of  individuals.  The  polypary  is  the 
stem  or  cenUnl  axis,  and  it  is  covered  with  a  skin 
or  membrane,  partly  gelatinous,  partly  calcareous. 
It  is  tlie  coral  of  commerce.  The  more  promin- 
ent genera  are  actinia,  astrea,  caryophyllea,  coral- 
Hum,  hydra,  isis,  madrepora,  mcandrina,  oculium, 
pocillopora,  porita,  8ertularia,tubipora,  and  others. 
The  polypes  that  make  corals  are  chiefly  Anthi- 
pathes  glaberrima,  Madrepora  corymbosa,  M.  pocil- 
lifera,  Gorgonia  tuberculata,two  species  of  Astrea, 
Jjeiopathes  glaberrima,  and  L.  I^amarckiL  The 
Corallium  nobilis,  dredged  in  the  Mediterranean, 
yields  the  red  coral  which,  after  pearls,  is  for 
ornamental  jewellery  the  most  precious  product 
of  the  Eea.  Sicilian  coral  has  fetched  £10,  10s. 
the  ounce.  Tubipora  musica  has  bright  red  cal- 
careous tubes.  It  IS  used  for  ornament.  The 
brain  coral  is  called  Mcandrina.  The  walls  formed 
by  polypi  are  always  perpendicular.  The  madre- 
pora abound  near  the  islands  of  the  Indian  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  and  cover  the  banks  and  reefs 
near  the  shores,  particularly  M.  muricata,  Linn, 
When  still  alive  in  the  sea,  the  rough  surface  is 
seen  dotted  with  red  spotis,  which  are  the  polype 
or  coral  insects,  and  a  minute  examination  detects 
thousands  of  them,  each  inhabiting  permanently  a 
little  cell  of  its  own.  Many  of  the  polype  or  coral 
insects  have  a  little  parasol-shaped  cover  for  the 
head ;  the  arms  are  furnished  with  eight  claws,  are 
long  compared  with  the  body,  and  are  generally 
seen  extended  as  if  reaching  for  food.  Some  of 
the  kinds  of  coral  resemble  gigantic  plants  with 
flowers  and  leaves.  Some  grow  like  a  tree  with 
leafless  branches,  and  others  spread  out  fan-like 
into  broad  flat  surfaces.  Those  which  build  the 
coral  reefs  are  not  tidal  animals,  and  require  to 
be  constantly  submerged  or  washed  by  the  breakers. 
Exposure  to  the  sun  s  rays  for  a  very  short  time 
invariably  causes  their  destruction. — Darwin. 

POLY  PODIUM,  a  genus  of  ferns  of  the  order 
Polypodiaces.    The  pi  eminent  species  are : — 

P.  excavatum,  Jioxb.,  Moluccas. 

V.  gigniiteam,  TcnaBaerim. 

P.  glabrum,  Roxb,,  BengaL 

P.  Honfieldii,  R.  Br,,  Penang. 

P.  lacidum,  Boxb.,  NepaL 

P.  macronatum,  Roxb.f  Sylhet. 

P.  pertttsum,  Roxb.,  Sunderbuns,  Tenasserim. 

P.  phyllitidis,  Liftn.,  Chittagong. 

P.  proliferum,  Boxb,,  Nepal,  Bengal. 

P.  quercifolium,  L,,  Bengal,  Moluccas. 

P.  acmisagittatuiD,  Boxb.,  SunderbuiiB. 

P.  Bophoroides,  Boxb,,  Moluccas. 

P.  tenenim,  Boxb.,  Sylhet. 

P.  tridactylum,  Wail,,  Khassya. 

P.  WalHchii,  ABr.,—? 


A  kurge  terrestrial  reed  fern,  with  hollow  stems 
like  a  reed,  is  often  used  by  the  natives  of  Tenas- 
serim instead  of  quills  for  pen&  In  Calcutta,  the 
Hindus  boil  the  young  tops  of  a  polypodiam  with 
their  shrimp  curries.  Hindu  and  Muhammadan 
medical  men  use  several  of  the  ferns  in  their 
practice. — Hooker,  i.  p.  60 ;  Mason. 

POLYPORUS,  a  genus  of  fungi  causing  dry 
rot  Some  grow  to  a  very  large  size,  P.  fomen- 
tarius,  on  poplars  near  Iskanio,  exceeding  in 
dimensions  anything  which  this  species  exhibits  in 
Europe. 

P.  authelminticus. 
Thau-mo,  "Wa-mo, .  Burm.  |  Chu-tan,     .    .    .    Chin. 

Grows  in  China  on  bamboo.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  a  pullet's  egg ;  it  is  used  as  an  anthelmintic. 

P.  iffniarius,  Chi,  Ling-cbi-ts'au,  Chin.  Many 
sorts  01  fungi  having  some  degree  of  luminosity  in 
the  dark,  occur  in  China. — Smith,  p.  175. 

POLYRACHIS,  a  curious  genus  of  ants  in  the 
eastern  forests,  armed  with  hooks,  ppines,  points, 
and  bristles.     See  Ants. 

POLYSPORA  AXILLARIS  is  very  highly 
prized  by  the  Chinese.  It  grows  in  the  same 
situations  with  the  Enkianthus  reticulatus,  floweis 
in  February  and  March,  about  the  time  of  their 
new  year,  and  they  bring  the  branches  down  from 
the  hills  in  great  quantities  for  the  decoration  of 
their  houses. — Fortune. 

POM  ACENTRUS,  oneof  the  gaudiest  fish  among 
the  coral  reefs ;  others  are  the  Chetodon,  the  Halis- 
tinsB,  and  Glyphosodon.  A  Pomacentrus  is  of 
the  richest  azure  blue;  the  Glyphosodon  and 
Theropon  are  striped  and  banded. — CoUd. 

POMALI,  in  TMmor  Ishmd,  a  form  of  the  taboo. 

POMEGRANATE,  Punica  granatum. 


Rana  ruman,  . 
Ngun-shih-liu,  . 
Rimnon,  .  . 
Anaar,  Darim, . 
Gangsalan,  .  . 
Dalima,  .  .  . 
Anaar,     .    .     . 


.  Arab. 
.  Chin. 
.  Heb. 
.  Hind. 
Jav. 
Malay. 
.    Pers. 


Rumaas.  .  . 
Delunghidie, 
Grsnadas,  . 
Madalum,  . 
Dadiraa,  .  . 
Nar.    .     .    . 


Port. 

Singh. 

.  Sp. 

Tam. 

Tel. 

TCRK. 


This  shrub  is  common  in  the  wanner  parts  of 
the  temperate  zone.  Pomegranates  when  ripe  are 
about  the  size  of  an  orange,  are  covered  ivith  a 
hard,  light-brown  rind,  and  contain  a  reddish, 
seedy,  juicy  pulp.  Dried  pomegranates  are  said 
to  be  used  for  dyeing  yellow ;  the  rind  is  also  a 
tanning  substance.  The  pomegranate  is  grown 
throughout  Southern  Asia.  In  Kandahar,  the 
fruit  grows  of  large  size,  beautiful  red  colour, 
and  of  great  lusciousness.  There  are  six  or 
seven  sorts ;  those  of  Jalalabad  are  famous,  the 
husk  of  the  fruit  is  very  acrid,  and  is  used  in 
dyeing,  and  in  medicine  an  astringent ;  the  root- 
bark  nas  similar  properties.  Pomegranate  peel, 
Shih-lui-pi,  Chin.,  is  used  in  China  as  an  astrin- 
gent. Pomegranate  seeds,  Anardana,  Hind.,  used 
in  India  medicinally.  The  root  is  an  excellent 
vermifuge.  The  bark  has  been  used  in  dyeing, 
and  it  is  this  which  gives  the  colour  to  yellow 
morocco  leather. 

POMFRET,  Stroraateus  ai^enteus. 
Hulva  mahi.    .    .    DuKH.  |  Yowal  meen.    .    .    Tam. 

The  pomfret  fish  is  much  valued  by  Europeans 
in  India.  8.  argenteus,  Block,  the  Madras  white 
pomfret,  is  in  abundance,  and  in  excellence  it 
vies  with  S.  Sinensis.  8.  niger,  the  black  pcrofret, 
is  taken  abundantly  along  vke  coasts  of  India,  and 
is  largely  dried  for  export  to  the  interior.    S. 
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POMFRET,  BULL'S  EYE. 

SinenaiB  u  par  exeellence  the  white  pomfret  of 
the  Stnits  Setdements  and  Madras,  and  *  pample 
blandie '  of  Pondicfaeny.  It  is  justly  renowned  for 
its  flavour,  but  it  requires  to  be  used  when  freshly 
taken.  In  the  Straits  and  on  the  Goromandel 
coast  it  is  abundant  at  all  seasons.  At  the  Sand- 
heads  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  (lat  21*^  N.)  it  occurs, 
bat  less  numerously.  Dr.  Russell  considered  it 
very  inferior  to  the  black  or  S.  niger,  Block,  It 
is  veiy  abundant  on  the  Tavoy  coast,  and  in  a 
smooth  sea  may  be  seen  deep  in  the  water  in 
^reat  numbers,  but  they  are  very  shy  of  the 
hooL — Russell,  p.  34 ;  Mason ;  Ains.  Mai,  Med, 

POMFRET,  BULL'S  EYE,  Holocentrus  ruber, 
is  eaten  in  Ceylon. 

POMPONIUS  MELA,  who  wrote  De  Situ  Orbis, 
states  that  in  the  farthest  east  of  Asia  are  the 
Indians,  Seres,  and  Scythians.  The  Indians  and 
Scythians  occupy  the  two  extremities,  the  Seres 
are  in  the  middle. — Yule,  Cathay,  ii.  p.  153. 

PON.  Tam.  Gold,  also  a  sum  of  money ;  and 
it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  a  pagoda.  It  may  be 
the  source  of  the  term  Hun. 

PONAM.  Maleal.  High  land  overrun  with 
underwood. 

PONANY,  a  river  in  Coimbatore,  lat.  10°  19' 
N.W.,  long.  77°  6'  W.,  flows  into  the  Indian  Ocean  ; 
length,  128  miles.  Navigable  for  canoes  as  far  as 
Palghat,  63  miles  from  the  sea. 

PONDIGHERRY,  on  the  Goromandel  coast,  the 
chief  town  of  the  French  possessions  in  India,  and 
residence  of  the  Governor-General,  is  in  lat.  11° 
55'  57" N., long. 79°  62'  33"E.;  population,  156,094. 
Pondicherry  was  founded  by  Martin  in  1674,  and 
afterwards  became  the  seat  of  the  French  Govem- 
meot  in  India.  It  was  taken  by  the  Dutch  in 
1693,  but  it  was  restored  at  the  peace  of  Ryswick. 
In  1748  the  British  besieged,  and  on  14th  January 
1760  Colonel  Coote  took  it,  to  be  restored  in  1763. 
The  British  took  it  again,  and  restored  it  in  1783 ; 
agun  captured  it  in  1778,  to  be  restored  1785 ; 
ncaptured  1793,  and  restored  1816.  It  is  sur- 
rannded  by  the  Guddalore  taluk  of  Soutli  Arcot 
district,  Madras.  Pondicherry  consists  of  three 
districts;  that  of  Pondicherry  is  composed  of 
the  town  and  eleven  villages,  that  of  Yillanur 
having  forty-five  villages,  and  that  of  Bahur 
tlurty-six.  The  most  important  streams  that  run 
throQgh  the  territory  of  Pondicherrv  are  Ginji, 
which  is  fed  by  the  Arincoupom  and  the  Ghon- 
nambar  rivers,  and  the  other  is  the  Ponnear. 

PONDIGUL  SLATE,  a  black  monumental 
marble,  procurable  in  any  quantity  at  Pondigul. 

PONERIDiS.  Smith.  A  family  of  ants  of  the 
order  Hymenoptera,  comprising  the  genera — 


PONGOL, 

the  leyel  of  the  sea  up  to  the  top  of  the  Neil- 
gherries.  It  lives  in  the  ground  in  small  societies, 
often  making  its  nest  in  a  flower-pot,  occasionally 
under  a  large  stone.  It  does  not  work  in  concert, 
being  generally  seen  solitary.  It  lives  on  animal 
substancefi,  but  apparently  will  also  take  vege- 
table matter,  and  fight  for  a  ripe  seed  of  me 
Lantana. 

PONG,  a  once  powerful  dynasty  of  the  Tai 
race,  finally  overthrown  by  Alompra  in  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century.     See  Tai. 

PONGAMIA,  a  genus  of  plants,  mostly  trees, 
of  the  order  Leguminosse,  section  Dalbergise.  The 
following  East  Indian  species  are  known : — 

P.  glabra,  Vent.,  British  India,  Burma. 

P.  mai^ata,  Orcth.,  Khaasya. 

P.  uli^oaa,  2>.(7.,  Pen.  India,  Pen.  Malacca,  Bengal. 

P.  sencea.  Vent.,  Java. 

P.  heterocarpa,  Wall.,  Burma. 

P.  atropurpurea,  Wall.,  Burma. 

P.  ovaUfolia,  W.  and  A,,  Peninanla  of  India. 

P.  eUiptioa,  Wight^a  Ic. 

PONGAMIA  ATROPURPUREA.  Wall  This 
is  a  very  large  tree,  very  common  about  Moidmein, 
abundant  in  the  Tenasserim  provinces,  and  though 
vastly  inferior  to  a  multitude  of  others,  Wallich 
thought  it  of  sufficient  beauty  to  give  it  a  place 
among  his  splendid  engravings  of  rare  Indian 
plants.  Flower  a  beautiful  purple.  —  Mason ; 
Malcolm^ s  Tr. 

PONGAMIA  GLABRA.     Vent. 
Galedupa  Indica,  Jtoxb, 


odoniomaehns.  Lair, 
typhlopode,  WesHs. 
mTrmica.  Latr. 
ponera,  Latr, 
crematogatter,  Land. 


ptendomyrma,  Chire. 
atta.  St.  Farg. 
pheidole,  Westw. 
meranopluB,  Smith. 
cataulacus,  Smith. 


In  the  genus  Ponera  the  neuters  and  females 
are  anned  with  a  sting.  Dr.  Jerdon  mentions  P. 
affinis,  pffocesaionalis,  pumila,  rufipes,  sculpta, 
stenochellos. 

P.  processionalis  lives  in  the  ground  in  very 
Dtnnerous  societies ;  frequent  in  jungly  districts. 
Occanonally  a  vast  column  of  them,  three  or  four 
deep,  nay  be  seen  crossing  a  road,  and  the  column 
csQ  he  tnoed  for  4^  and  50  yards.  It  stings  very 
severe^. 


Sook-chain,  .    . 
Mogul  karanda, 
Pongam,  . 
ICanug^,  .    . 


Panj. 

SiNOH. 

Tam. 
Tbl. 


Tha-wen,  .  .  .  BuBU. 
Kanuga,  Kongay, .  Can. 
Karanj,  ....  Hind. 
Papree,  Paphri,  Kamaon. 
Rara,  ....  Kangra. 

This  graceful  tree  grows  all  over  India,  attain- 
ing a  height  of  40  to  50  feet,  and  has  beautifully 
varnished  green  leaves  all  the  year  round.  It 
is  excellent  for  avenues.  The  boughs  and  leaves 
are  extensively  used  as  a  strong  manure,  for  sugar- 
cane especially.  The  wood  is  light,  tough,  and 
fibrous,  coarse  and  even  grained,  of  light  yellowish- 
brown  colour,  not  easily  worked,  nor  giving  a 
smooth  surface;  it  is  improved  in  strength  and 
colour  by  being  seasoned  in  water ;  a  cubic  foot 
unseasoned  weighs  48  to  55  lbs.,  and  40  lbs.  when 
seasoned ;  sp.  gr.  *640.  It  is  used  for  a  variety  of 
purposes,  and  the  solid  wheels  of  the  Waddars^  carts 
are  often  made  of  it.  The  bitter  oil  from  the 
seeds  is  much  used  on  the  Bombay  side  in  the 
manufacture  of  native  felt,  and  has  great  curative 
powers  in  itch  and  mange.  It  solidifies  at  55°,  is 
of  a  pale  brownish  colour,  has  a  slight  smell, 
which  oecomes  more  evident  in  the  darker  coloured 
samples.  It  is  used  for  burning  in  native  lamps, 
and  in  large  quantities  for  boiling  with  dammer 
to  soften  it  for  the  seams  and  bottoms  of  ships. 
A  maund  of  seeds  costs  H  rupees,  and  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  oil  by  heat  costs  8  annas.  The  oil  pro- 
duced amounts  to  6}  seers  per  maund. — Wight; 
Voigt;  Gibson;  Cleghom;  neddome,  p.  23;  M, 
E.  J.  B.;  Mr,  Thomson;  PoweU;  Gamble, 

PONGOL,  the  first  day  of  the  Tamil  year,  a 
Tamil  festival,  about  tiie  11th  January,  when  the 
sun  enters  Capricorn,  and  is  the  greatest  of  the 
unsectarian  festivals  of  the  Hindus.  The  Pongol 
is  nothing  else  but  the  pagan  feast  for  the  bvth 
of  Mithras.    The  last  presents  the  allegory  of  the 


regeneration  of  the  sun,  and  that  of  Pongol  is  for 
P- ralpta  it  the  oommonest  ant  in  Malabar,  from  ^  the  return  of  this  planet.    The  renewiJ  of  the 
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solar  year  has  been  always  celebrated  with  great 
solemnity  among  all  nations.  It  is  the  Sankranti 
or  MahaSasLkrantiofotherHindas.  The  fesdvitj 
lasts  three  days,  during  which  the  Hindos  employ 
themselves  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Europeans  do  on  the  first  day  of  the  year.  To 
the  Hindus  the  feast  of  the  Pongol  is  a  season  of 
rejoicing,  for  two  special  reasons.  The  first  is, 
that  the  month  of  Magha,  i.e.  December — January, 
every  day  in  which  is  unlucky,  is  now  over ;  and 
the  other,  that  it  is  succeeded  by  a  month,  each 
day  of  which  is  lucky.  For  the  purpose  of  avert- 
ing the  evil  effect  of  the  baleful  month  of  Magha, 
alK»ut  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  Sanyasi 
ascetics  go  from  door  to  door  of  every  house, 
beating  on  a  plate  of  iron  or  copper,  which  pro- 
duces a  piercing  sound.  All  who  sleep,  being 
thus  roused,  are  counselled  to  take  wise  precau- 
tions, and  to  guard  against  the  evil  presages  of  the 
montii,  by  expiatory  offerings  and  sacrifices  to 
Siva,  who  presides  over  it.  With  this  view,  early 
mominff,  the  women  scour  a  space  of  about  2  feet 
square  before  the  door  of  the  house,  upon  which 
they  draw  several  white  lines  with  flowers,  and 
upon  these  they  place  several  little  balls  of  cow- 
dung,  sticking  in  each  a  citron  blossom.  These 
little  balls  are  probably  designed  to  represent 
Vighneswara,  the  remover  of  obstacles,  whom  they 
desire  to  propitiate  with  the  flowers.  Each  day 
these  little  lumps  of  cow-dung,  with  their  flowers, 
are  picked  up  and  preserved  in  a  private  place, 
till  the  last  oay  of  the  month  Magha ;  and  when 
that  comes,  the  women,  who  are  alone  charged 
with  this  ceremonv,  put  the  whole  in  a  basket, 
and  march  from  the  nouse,  with  musical  instru- 
ments before  them,  clapping  their  hands,  till  they 
reach  some  waste  place,  where  they  dispose  of  the 
relics.  Then,  with  the  first  day  of  the  new  month 
begins  the  festival,  the  first  day  of  which  is  called 
the  Bho^  Pongol,  t.e.  Indra^s  Pongol,  and  it  is 
kept  bymviting  the  near  relations  to  an  enter* 
tauiment,  which  passes  off  with  hilarity  and 
mirth.  The  second  day  is  called  Surya  Pongol, 
i,e.  Pongol  of  the  sun,  because  it  is  set  apart  in 
honour  of  the  sun.  Married  women,  after  purify- 
ing themselves  by  bathing,  which  they  perform 
by  plunging  into  the  water  without  taking  off 
their  clothes,  and  coming  out  all  wet,  set  about 
boiling  rice  with  milk  in  the  open  air,  and  when 
it  begins  to  sinuner,  they  make  a  loud  cry,  all  at 
once  repeating  the  words  Pongol!  Pongol  1  it 
boils  1  it  boils  I  The  vessel  is  then  lifted  off  the 
fire,  and  set  before  the  idol  Vighneswara,  which  is 
placed  close  by,  and,  after  havin^^  been  offered  to 
the  image,  part  of  the  rice  is  given  to  the  cow, 
and  the  remainder  distributed  among  the  people. 
This  is  the  great  day  of  visits  among  ^e  Hindos. 
The  salutation  begins  with  the  question,  *  Has  the 
milk  boiled?'  to  which  the  answer  is,  *It  has 
boiled ; '  and  from  this  the  festival  takes  its  name 
Pongol,  I.e.  boiling.  The  third  day  is  called  the 
Bfadu  Pongol  of  cows.  On  it  they  mix,  in  a  great 
vessel  filled  with  water,  some  saffron,  cotton 
seeds,  and  leaves  of  the  marffosa  tree ;  and  then, 
going  several  tines  round  aU  the  cowa  and  oxen 
beloBging  to  the  house,  they  sprinkle  them  with 
the  water,  as  they  tmm  to  the  four  cardinal  points ; 
and  make  the  Hasht-anga,  or  proetmtion  of  the 
•ight  memben,  before  them  four  tdmea.  This 
MTMnony  ia  peif onned  by  the  men  only.  Next, 
the  cows  are  all  dressed  out,  their  horns  being 


POOAH. 

painted  with  various  colours,  and  garlands  of 
flowers  and  foliage  put  round  their  necks  and 
over  their  backs.  They  likewise  add  strings  of 
cocoanuts  and  other  fruits,  which  are  soon  shaken 
off  by  the  hriak  motion  of  the  animals  which 
these  trappings  occasion,  and  are  picked  up  by 
children  and  others,  who  follow  the  cattle  on 
purpose,  and  eagerly  eat  what  they  ffather,  as 
something  sacred.  The  cattle  then,  bemg  driven 
in  herds  through  the  villages,  and  made  to  scamper 
about  from  side  to  side  by  the  jarring  noise  of 
many  sounding  instruments,  are  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  allowed  to  feed  at  large 
without  a  keeper,  and  whatever  trespass  they 
commit  is  suffered  to  pass  without  notice  or  re- 
straint. At  the  conclusion  of  the  feetiva],  they 
take  the  idols  from  the  temples,  and  carry  them 
in  pomp  to  the  place  where  the  cattle  have  been 
collected.  The  Deva-dasa  singing  girls  of  the 
temple  are  also  present.  On  the  eve  of  the  cele- 
bration of  the  festival,  houses  are  cleaned,  broken 
roofs  are  repaired,  the  rude  external  deoorations 
of  the  walls  are  painted  afresh,  and  the  sacred 
signs  of  the  Yaishnava  are  carefuUy  picked  out 
above  the  threshold.  The  potter  plies  his  wheel 
incessantly,  for  every  Hindu  house  must  be  fur- 
nished with  new  utensils.  The  rice-man  is  busy 
with  cadjan  and  style,  buying  up  new  grain  from 
needy  cultivatorB,  for  in  every  house  new  rice 
only  may  be  used.  Parents  who  during  the  past 
year  have  given  a  daughter  in  marriage,  and 
seen  her  settled  in  her  new  house,  send  her  large 
quantities  of  grain,  fruits,  and  household  stuffs, 
tnat  the  Pongol  may  be  kept  without  touchiug 
the  small  capital  of  the  young  couple.— -Crame/f. 
SeePoU. 

PONNI-AMMAN,  a  local  goddess,  worshipped 
at  Madras  for  protection  against  cholera.  In 
Tamil  the  nan^e  means  golden  mother. 

PONTEDERACEi£,  a  natural  order  of  plants, 
natives  exclusively  of  North  and  South  America^ 
the  East  Indies,  and  tropical  Africa.  Some  ot 
the  species  of  Pontedera  are  employed  by  Indian 
practitioners  in  liver  complaints  and  diseases  of 
the  stomach.  Rubbed  down  in  butter  and  drank, 
they  are  said  to  remove  redness  of  the  eyes{ 
powdered  and  mixed  ¥rith  sugar,  to  relieve  asthma  $ 
and  when  chewed,  to  remove  toothache;  brayed 
with  milk,  some  are  administered  in  fever  and 
some  eaten  as  pot  herbs.  Roxbuigfa  describes  P. 
dilatata,  hastata,  plantaginea,  sagittata,  and  vagi- 
nalis.— Roxb. 

POOAH  or  Poee  is  the  Kienki  fibce  of  the 
Lepdii,  and  the  Yenki  of  the  Limboo.  It  is  the 
Urtica  frutescens,  Thunberg;  grows  in  Nepal  to 
the  heifffat  of  6  or  8  feet  Its  fibre,  when  raoperiy 
dressed,  is  ouite  equal  to  the  best  flax  of  Europe, 
being  used  for  fishing-nets,  game-bags,  twine,  and 
ropes ;  is  considered  well  adapted  for  making  cloth 
and  canvas,  has  great  strength,  and  endures  wet 
well  It  is  cultivated,  but  grows  wild  and  abund- 
ant in  the  valleys  throughout  the  mountains 
of  Eastern  Nepal  and  Sikkim,  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills  striking  the  Tend,  to  the  elevation  of  1000  to 
1200  feet,  and  within  the  mountains  up  to  3000 
feet  It  does  not  grow  in  the  forest,  but  is  chiefly 
found  in  open  dear  placed,  and  in  some  rituationB 
overruns  tiie  abandoned  fields  of  the  hill  people, 
within  the  devations  whieh  suit  it  It  sheds  itt 
leaves  in  the  winter,  throws  them  out  in  April 
md  May,  and  flowera  and  seeds  in  August  and 
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8e[>temb6r,  the  ezaot  period  altering  of  neoesAity    96^,  and  the  rock  is  greenstone  and  greenBtone 

with  the  elevation.   D.  Don  desoribed  from  Nepal,    amygdaloid.    One  of  the  finest  views  of  Uie  city 

Boehmertafrondo8a,macrophyl]a,platyphylla,and    and  the  .surrounding  country  is  to  be  obtained 

temifolia ;  also  B.  salicifoha,  from  the  Himalaya    from  the  fort  of  Parbattiab,  once  a  Mahratta 

and  Moluccas.    B.  interrupts,  WilldCy  is  the  lal  ^  stronghold,   now  famed  for  its  Hindu   temple. 

bichnti  of  Bengal,  and  B.Hamiltoniana,Malabarica,    The  approach  leads  through  a  shady  avenue  of 

nivea,  rugulosa,  and  Travancorica  occur. — Voigt;  '  tamarind,  mango,  and  cocoanut  trees,  to  a  small 

Royle,  p.  368.    See  Boebmeria;  Fibrous  Plants,      lake  with  an  island,  clothed  with  fruit  trees  to 

FOOD  or  Poot,  a  Russian  weight  =  35|  lbs.        '  the  very  mardn  of  the  calm  and  glassy  water,  in 

POOEY  or  Pway.    Burm.    A  theatrical  per-  '  which  are  reflected  the  broad  leaves  of  the  plan- 

fonnance.    It  has  a  full  orchestra,  the  patshaing  or  |  tain  and  palm,  festooned  with  a  woodbine-like 

dram  bannonioon,acirculartub-likeframe  about  30  i  creeper.    This  place,  until  the  year  1817,  was  the 

inches  high  and  4^  feet  in  diameter,  and  with  18  or  |  city  m  which  the  Peshwa  rulers  of  the  Mahrattas 

^0  drums  fastened  around  it.  The  Burmese  amuse-  '  resided.    A  battle  was  fought  there  between  the 

menti  are  boat  and  horse  races,  the  pooey  drama,  •  British  and  the  Peshwa  on  the  16th  November 

mosio,  cock-fighting,  gambling,  boxing,  football,    i  1817,  and  the  city  was  taken  on  the  19th  Novem- 

POON,  Puhn,  or  Peon,  a  commercial  term,  de-    ber.     The  population  of  the  city  in  1872  was 

rived  from  the  Malay  language,  but  applied  l^  '  90,437.    The  cultivators  are  chiefly  Kunbi  and 

nativat  of  India  and  Europeans  to  the  timber  of    Mali ;  the  Brahmans  are  numerous,  the  Muham- 


several  distinct  trees  used  for  masts  and  spars. 
Dr.  Roxburgh  says,  GaiopbyUnm  angustif olium,  a 
native  of  Penang  and  of  countries  eastward  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  yields  the  straight  spars  com- 
monly called  Poon,  which  in  those  countries  are 
used  for  the  masts  of  shi|)8,  and  Drs.  Gibson  and 
Cieghom  were  also  of  this  opinion.  It  occurs  in 
Penang,  Coorg,  Mysore,  Oanara,  and  along  the 
ghats  northwards  to  Sawuntwari,  but  rarely 
of  any  grc»t  size  beyond  the  line  of  the  Nilcoond 
ghat  It  is  a  magnificent  tree  when  growing  in 
the  ravines  of  the  southern  ghats  of  Canara.  In 
habit  and  appearance,  Dr.  Gibson  says,  it  is  totally 
distinct  from  G.  inophyllum.     At  the  Madras 


madans  in  the  district  about  40,000,  Parsees  1263, 
and  Jews  281.  The  predatory  tribes  are  the 
Ramusi,  Bhil,  and  Koli,  and  the  menials  are  the 
Dher,  Mb  air,  and  Mhang. 

POONAC.  Tam.  a  name  for  the  cake  left 
after  expressing  the  oil  from  the  cocoanut  pulp. 
It  Is  used  as  manure  and  for  feeding  stock. 

POONAMALLEE,  a  military  station  13  miles 
due  west  of  Madras.  An  old  fort  stands  about 
400  yards  east  of  the  barracks,  and  the  pettah  is  on 
the  S.E. 

POOREE,  a  town  and  district  of  the  province 
of  Orissa.  The  town  is  in  lat  19°  48'  17"  JN .,  long. 
85°  51'  39"  E.    It  is  250  miles  S. W.  from  Calcutta, 


Exhibition  of  1865,  Dr.  Cieghom  in  the  Jury    and  595  miles  K.  of  Madras.    Pooree  town  is  cele- 


Beports,  noticing  Sterculla  fostida  as  a  large 
tree  in  Mysore  and  the  western  ooast  of  the 
Peninsula,  adds  that  it  is  one  of  the  trees  believed 
to  famish  the  smaller  poon  sptfs,  and  Major 
pmry,  in  Useful  Plants,  repeats  this.  Calophyllum 
inophyllum  grows  in  the  western  parts  of  Ceylon, 
where  it  is  employed  for  the  masts  and  cross 
sticks  oi  Yettra  dhonies  and  fishing -boats  and 
poles  of  bullock  carts.  A  cubic  foot  of  it,  there, 
weighs  40  lbs.  In  the  alpine  forests  it  attains  a 
great  nie,  and  furnishes  the  poon  spars  so  valuable 
for  shipping.  The  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the 
foUowmg  poon  trees  is  stated  as  under  :*- 

C.  tomentosum,  82-38  lbs. 


Galopbyllimi  inophyUnm, 
26~45  Ihs. 
G.  polyutthiun,  38-44 
C.ipwUUle,    .38-39 


It 


f> 


i} 


0.  Wi^htiMmm,    .46 
Dillenia  pentaftyna,45-70„ 
Steroolift  f GBtida,   .    28 


>i 


The  impoenbility  at  present  of  tracing  the  par- 
ticalar  trees  noticed  by  Edye  under  his  description 
of  the  poon  of  commerce,  reduces  the  value  of  his 
obeervationB. 

POONA,  a  town  and  military  cantonment  in 
the  Dekhan,  which  gives  its  name  to  a  revenue 
district,  lying  between  lat.  17°  54'  and  19"  23' 
N.,  and  between  Irag.  73°  24'  and  75°  13'  E., 


brated  for  its  famed  temple  of  Jaganath.  It  stands 
on  a  low,  sandy,  hilly  ridge.  It  has  a  population 
of  22,695.  The  great  pagoda  at  the  S.  of  the 
town  is  180  feet  high. 

POPE,  Pape,  Papst,  Papa,  Fr.,  Ger.,  It.,  Sw., 
is  the  title  of  the  religious  sovereign  of  the 
Romish  sect  of  Christians.  The  whole  number 
of  Popes  from  St  Peter  to  Pius  ix.  is  257.  Of 
these,  82  are  venerated  as  saints,  33  having  been 
martyred;  104  have  been  Romans,  and  103 
natives  of  other  parts  of  Italy ;  15  Frenchmen, 

9  Greeks,  7  Germaos,  5  Asiatics,  3  Africans,  3 
Spanii^,  2  Dalmatians,  1  Hebrew,  1  Thracian, 
1  Dutchman,  1  Portuguese,  1  Candiot,  and  1 
Englishman.  The  name  most  commonly  borne 
has  been  John;  the  23d  was  a  Neanolitan, 
raised  to  the  chair  in  1410.  Nine  pontiffs  have 
reigned  less  than  1  month,  thirty  less  than  1  year, 
and  eleven  more  than  20  years.  Only  five  have 
occupied  the  pontifical  chair  over  23  years. 
These  are,  St.  Peter,  who  was  Supreme  Pastor 
25  years  2  months  7  davs ;  Silvester  l,  23  years 

10  months  27  days;  Hadrian  L,  23  years  10 
months  17  days ;  Pius  Vi.,  24  vears  6  months 
14  days ;  Pius  ix.,  who  celebrated  his  25th  year 


with  an  area  of  5348  square  miles;  population  I  in  the  pontifical  chair,  June  16th,  1871.    Alex- 


in 1881  was  900,621.  It  is  above  the  ghats, 
uid  about  119  miles  south-east  from  Bombay. 
The  provincea  of  Aurangabad  and  Bijapur  are 
tttaoged  into  two  divisions,  termed  the  Poona 
umI  the  ISoQthem  districts,  the  latter  with  its 
besdqoarters  at  BelgauoL  From  July  to  No- 
vember, Poona  city  is  the  seat  of  the  Govem- 
nteat  of  Bombav.  It  is  in  lat.  18"*  30^  33"  N., 
long.  W  bb'  38"  E.,  and  is  about  1840  feet 
f^e  the  sea.  The  annual  fall  of  rain  is  25 
uMliei,  the  mean  tempenture  k  from  55°  to 


ander  vi.,  Pope  of  Rome,  on  the  4th  May  1493, 
arranged  the  world  into  two  hemispheres,  and 
decreed  that  all  lands  discovered  in  the  eastern 
half  should  belong  to  the  Portuffuese,  all  in  the 
western  half  to  the  Spaniards.  In  a  treaty  be- 
tween Spain  and  Portugal,  dated  7th  June  1494, 
the  demarcation  line  was  drawn  870  leagues  west 
of  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands. 

POPHAM,  Sir  HOME.  A  naval  officer  of  the 
British  service,  employed  in  1802  as  amba«ad<Mr 
to  the  States  of  Arabia. 
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POPLAR. 

POPLAR. 
Poppeltm,     .    .    .  Dan.  i  Fopolui,    ....  Lat. 
Popelkr,   ....  Dot.     Ohonpo,  Aletno, .      Poar. 

Peu[jier,   ....     Fb.     ABini, ROH. 

Pappel,  PippelhBam.GEB.     AUmo, SP. 

Pioppa,      ....       It.  I  Foppeltnd,    .    ,    .    3v. 

Trees  of  the  Popnlua  genus  of  plaota  grow  in 
Europe  »nd  in  the  colder  part^  of  S.  Asia.  The 
aapen,  P.  trenuJa,  is  found  in  the  Taller  of  the 
Yang-tze  and  other  parts  of  China.  The  Eu- 
phrates poplar,  P.  EupEialLCa,  grows  in  the  Panjab, 
as  also  does  P. alba,  the  white  poplar;  the  balsam 
popUr,  or  P.  balaamiteni ;  the  Himalayan  poplar, 
P.  ciliata;  the  Italian  poplar,  P.  nigra.  See 
Populus, 

POPPY,  Paparer  somDiferum. 
Sbu-kha*,  .    .    .   Akab.  I  Chuk  ehua,  .    .    Sanbk. 

Pasto BENa.    ApaTanam 

Yang-taia-inh, .    .    Chin.  | 

The  poppy  is  cultivated  in  Europe,  Egypt, 
Centr^  Amca,  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  in  British 
India,  and  in  China,  for  its  products,  viz.  the 
opium  or  concrete  juice,  its  oapaules  or  poppy 
iieads,  the  seed,  and  poppy  seed  oil ;  but  of  them 
opium  is  by  far  the  moat  important,  hriuging  to 
British  India  an  annual  revenue  of  ux  or  seven 
roilUons  sterling.  Tbe  plant  on  ite  growth  is 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  several  insects. 

Opium  is  -obtained  from  the  popp7  in  Asia 
Minor,  Egypt,  Persia,  S.E.  of  Asia,  and  in  China. 
It  is  used  as  a  narcotic  and  soporific,  and  morphia 
and  other  drugs  are  prepared  from  it.  In  medicine 
the  capsules  are  employed  in  fomentations  for 
inflamed  surfaces,  ana  s  syrup  is  prepared  from 
them  to  allay  cough,  etc.  In  Upper  India  an 
intoxicating  liquor  is  prepared  by  beating  the 
capsules  of  the  poppy  with  jagari  and  water. 

The  seeds  jiela  tiy  expression  about  50  per 
cent,  of  a  bland  and  very  valuable  oil,  of  a  jMile 
golden  colour,  fluid  to  within  10°  of  the  freezing 
point  of  water.  It  dries  eofdiy,  is  inodorous,  m 
agreeable  flavour,  and  partially  soluble  in  alcohoL 
By  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  shallow 
vessels,  the  oil  is  rendered  perfectly  colourless. 
It  is  expressed  in  India  by  the  common  atoue 
niiU.  Poppy  seed  is  eaten  bj  the  natives  made 
into  sweetmeats,  provided  the  opium  has  been 
extracted  from  the  seed-vessel,  otlierwise  it  is 
bitter  and  narcotic,  and  under  these  circumstances 
tlie  oil  extracted  is  also  bitter.     Tbe  oil  isusedfor 


cooking  and  burning.    Poppy  seed  is  being  largely 
'    '  '        '   '"     chiefly  '    "  i  ^      . 


y  to  France  and  Great 


CwL 


Cwt. 


1871-75,  402,296  22,11!,B89  1878-79,  249,072  16,60,749 
1875-76,  253,326  13,54,194  1879-80,  630,382  37,51,347 
1876-77,  351,133  18,43,647  1880-81,  679,644  39,76,254 
1877-78,  449,394  26,46,267  1 1381-82,  603,289  39,04,066 
See  Chandoo  ;  Opimn ;  Papaver. 

POPULATION  OF  THE  EARTH.  The  esti- 
mates must  be  little  better  than  guesses  fco-  Africa. 
For  this  continent  Dr.  Rohlfa  maintains  that  an 
estimate  of  100  millions  is  quite  enough,  while 
Behm  and  Wagner  retain  the  old  figure  of  200 
millions  with  considerable  hesitation.  For  China, 
the  most  -varied  estimates  have  been  given,  from 
200  to  600  mitboDS ;  and  Behm  and  Wagner  have 
come  to  the  conclusioD  that  hitherto  there  have 
been  over-estimations  of  the  population  of  this  vast 
empire ;  so  that,  instead  of  a  popnlaticm  of  434| 
miUicos  (inclnding  Corea),  they  reduce  it  to  379| 


POPULATION  OF  THE  EARTH. 

According  to  tiie  latest  data,  the  following  ore 
the  areas  and  populations  of  the  various  conli- 
nenta,  with  tbe  number  of  inhabitants  per  square 
kilometre : — 


AuHtnlLiA  Folrneali, 
Polu  R«floiu,   .    . 

T?t^._- _!..■_ 

Ek  rope ,  its  area  and  populations. — Germany,  1880, 
540,496  sq.  kil.,  46,234,061  inhabitants ;  Austria, 
1880,  299,981  sq.  kil..  22,144.241  inhabitants; 
Hungary.  1880,  S22.628  sq.  kU.,  13,695,184  in- 
habitants; Holland,  1880, 32.999  sq.  klL,  4,060,580 
inhabitants  (estiuiate);  Luxemburg,  1880,  2587 
sq.  kil.,  209,570  inhabitants;  Belgium,  1879 
(estimate),  5,636,654  inhabitants ;  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  1881,  314,951  sq.  kil.,  85,246,562 
inhabitantB ;  Swilserland,  1880,  413,390  sq.  kil., 
2  2  inbabitants;  France.  1881,  528,671  sq. 

k  !2I,]86inhabitants;  Spain,  1877,608,093 

M  1G,625,8G0  inhabitants ;  Portugal,    1878 

(i  ig  Azores  and  Uadeira),  92,828  sq.  kil., 

4.  e  inhabitants;   Italy,   1881,   288,539  sq. 

k:  152,699  inhabitants  ;  Greece,  1882  (esti- 

mate), '64,688  sq.  kiL,  1,979,423  inhabitants; 
Roumania,  1881,  129,947  sq.  kil.  (estimate), 
5,37ti,000inhabitautB(official)-,  Scrvia.  1881  (esti- 
mate), 48,582  sq.  kil.,  1880  (eatunate),  1,700.211 
inhabitants;  Montenegro,  1882  (estimate),  9030 
sq.  kiL,  236,000  inhabitants  (official  estimate). 
Turkey— I.  Immediate  Poesessions,  1882  (esti- 
mate), 165,438  sq,  kil.,  4,490,000  inhabitants; 
East  Boumelia,  1880,  36,901  sq.  kiL,  815,.^13 
inhabitanl«i  Bulgaria,  1881,  63,865  sq.  kil.. 
1,998,983  inhabitants;  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and 
Novi  Bazar,  1879,  61,065  sq.  kiL,  1,326,453  in- 
habitants. Including  tbe  tributary  island  of 
Samoa,  the  area  of  the  Turkish  possessions  in  Asia 
is  1,899,069  sq.  kil.  and  the  population  16,367.000. 
Thus  the  t4>tal  area  of  Turkey  m  Europe  and  Aus 
is  2,225,445  sq.  kiL  and  population  24,987,000. 
Denmark,  1880,  88,440  sq.  kil.,  1.969,039  in- 
habitants (Faroes,  1333  and  11.220,  Iceland, 
104,785  and  72,438,Greenknd,88,100  and  10,000, 
Danish  AntUles,  S58  and  33,763),~totitl  Dauish 
kingdom,  233,000  sq.  kil.,  2,096,400  inhabitants; 
Sweden,  1880,  450,674  sq.  kil.,  4,665,668  in- 
habitants; Norway,  1880, 325, 422  sq.  kiL,  1,913.500 
inhabitants;  Buasia,  1879,  6,427,124  sq.  kil.. 
83,626,690  inhalHtaDtB,  whereof  European  Russia 
has  4,888,713  sq.  kil.  and  74,493.809  inhabitanta. 
Poland  127.310  and  7,104.760,  Finland  373,603 
and  2,028,021,  Sea  of  Azof  37,496  sq.  kil.  RuMia 
in  Asiahaahadchaugesof  boundary  between  Russia 
and  China  in  Kuldja  and  in  the  Black  Irtysh ;  the 
formal  annexation  of  the  Tekke- Turkoman  region ; 
the  adjustment  of  the  boundary  between  Ruisis  and 
Persia  in  tbe  Trons-Cospian  region.  The  general 
result  for  Russia  in  A«a  is  as  follows: — The  Cau- 
casus, 472,666  sq.  kil.,  5,546,564  inhabitants; 
Tnns-Caspian  territory,  327,068  sq.  kil..  203,000 
inhabitants;  Siberia,  12,495,109 sq.kiL, 8,911,200 
inhabiUnU;  Central  Asia,  3,017,760  aq.  kU., 
6,036,000  inhabitants.  Asiatic  Rnssia  has  thus 
an  area  of  16,312,601  square  kilomeHei  and  a 
population  of  14,696,750;  adding  to  this  the 
figures  for  Buasia  in  Europe,  we  have  the  total 
area  of  the  Ruatian  Empire  as  31,739,728  square 
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POPULATION  OF  THE  EARTH. 

kilometi^and  the  population  98,323,000.  For 
the  independent  Turkoman  region,  Behm  and 
Wagner  give  an  area  of  206,500  sq.  kil.  and  a 
population  of  450,000 ;  for  Khiva,  57,800  sq.  kil. 
and  700,000  inhabitants  (the  estimate  of  1873) ;  and 
Bokhara  (including  Shignan,  Roehan,  Karategin, 
etc.),  239,000  sq.  klL  and  2,130,000  inhabitants. 

ArahiOj  3,156,600  sq.  kiL  (including  Sinai  and 
the  Syrian  Desert)  and  5,000,000  inhabitants ;  of 
this,  an  area  of  2,507,390,  with  a  population  of 
3,700,000,  is  independent  of  Turkey. 

Pergia, — Area  is  given  as  1,647,070  sq.  kil. ;  the 
population  on  an  estimate  by  General  Schindler  in 
1881,  is  given  as  7,653,000. 

A/ghanistati. — ^Area,  72 1 ,664  sq.  kil., and  a  popu- 
lation of  4,000,000  (includingWakhan,Badakhshan, 
Konduz,  Ghalum,  Balkh,  Maemana,  and  Herat). 

Kafiristan  has  an  area  of  51,687  sq.  kiL,  and 
Behm  and  Wagner  accept  Major  Raverty*s  estimate 
of  100,000  families,  or  500,000  inhabitants. 

The  figures,  then,  are  —  for  China  proper, 
4,024,690  sq.  kil.  and  350  million  inhabitants ; 
and  for  the  tributaries  of  Manchuria,  Mongolia, 
Tibet,  Zangaria,  and  East  Turkestan,  7,531,074 
sq.  kil.  and  21,180,000  inhabitants,— in  all,  for 
the  Chinese  Empire,  11,555,764  sq.  kil.  and 
371,200,000  inhabitants.  With  regard  to  Gorea, 
the  area  is  stated  as  236,784  sq.  kil.  As  to  its 
popolation,  the  most  varied  estimates  have  been 
men, — ^from  H  millions  to  15  millions ;  Messrs. 
Behm  and  Wagner  estimate  8^  millions. 

The  area  of  Japan,  1881,  and  its  dependencies 
(the  Kuriles,  Loo-Choo,  and  Benin  Islands) 
382,447  sq.  kil.,  and  the  population  36,357,212. 

Tlie  total  area  ruled  by  Britain  in  India,  in* 
eluding  Tributary  States  and  Further  India,  is 
1,457,244  square  miles  (3,774,193  sq.  kil),  and 
the  population  252,541,210. 

Nen^,  Bhutan,  etc.  States.— The  area  of  234,000 
sq.  ku.  is  given,  and  a  population  of  3,300,000  ; 
French  possessions,  508  sq.  kil.,  population  (1879) 
276,649 ;  Portuguese  possessions,  3355  sq.  kil., 
population  (1877)  444,987 ;  Ceylon,  24,702  sq. 
miles  (63,976  sq.  kil),  and.  the  population  (1878) 
2,606,930. 

In  Further  India  —  British  Burma,  229,351  sq. 
kil,  3,707,646  inhabitants ;  Manipur,  19,675  and 
126,000 ;  people  east  and  south  of  Assam,  65,500 
and  200,000;  Burma,  457,000  and  4,000,000; 
Siam,  726,850  and  5,750,000 ;  Annam,  140,500 
and  21,000,000;  French  Cochin-China,  59,456 
and  1,597,013 ;  Cambodia,  83,861  and  890,000 ; 
Independent  Malacca,  81,500  and  300,000; 
Straits  Settlements,  3742  and  390,000. 

Idands, — ^Andamans,  6497  sq.  kil.  and  14,500 
inhabitants;  Nicobazs,  1772  sq.  kiL  and  5500 
inhabitants;  Sunda  Islands  and  Moluccas, 
1,693,757  sq.  kil.  and  28,867,000  inhabitants; 
Philippines,  296,182  aq.  kiL  and  6,300,000  inhabit- 
ants. Dutcb  possessions  (including  New  Guinea 
and  the  Papuan  Islands),  1,462,400  sq.  kiL, 
27,962,000  inhabitants.  For  the  British  teiritory 
of  North  Borneo  an  area  of  57,000  sq.  kil.  is  given, 
and  a  population  of  150,000. 

For  Australasia  the  census  figures  of  1881  are 
sa  followB  for  population: — ^New  South  Wales, 
751,468;  Victona,  62,346 ;  Queensland,  213,525 ; 
Sooth  Anstrslis,  279,865 ;  West  Australia,  31,000. 
Total— Australia,  2,138,200,  or,  witli  55,000 
MtiTcs,  2,198,200;  Tasmania,  115,705;  New 
Zealand,  489,938. 


POPULATIGN  GF  THE  EARTH. 

To  New  Guinea  an  area  of  785,362  sq.  kil.  is 
assigned  (or,  with  the  neighbouring  islands, 
807,956),  and  a  population  of  500,000.  Of  Oceanic 
Islands,  the  Society  Islands  (Tahiti,  Moorea,  etc.), 
the  Tuamotu  and  Gambier  groups,  and  other 
Pacific  islands,  have  been  annexed  by  France,  and 
Rotiunah  has  been  taken  over  by  Britain.  For 
Fiji,  the  population  at  the  end  of  1880  is  given — 
121,884.  Melanesia,  145,855  sq.  kU.,  617,400  in- 
habitants; Polynesia,  9791  and  121,500;  Sand- 
wich Islands,  17,008  and  57,985;  Micronesia, 
3530  and  91,600.  Total— Oceania,  176,184  sq. 
kiL  and  888,500  inhabitants. 

Morocco  is  given  812,332  sq.  kil.  and  6,140,000 
inhabitants.  Recent  changes  in  the  admimstrat- 
ive  divisions  are  noticed,  and  the  total  area 
given  is  667,065  sq.  kiL,  with  2,867,626  inhabit- 
ants (1877).  For  1880,  the  area  of  the  Civil  Ter- 
ritory stands  at  73,835  sq.  kiL,  and  its  popu- 
lation 1,882, 124.  Tunis,  under  French  protection, 
has  an  area  of  116,348  sq.  kil.  and  population 
2,100,000.  TripoU,  Fezzan,  and  Barka  have  an 
area  of  1,033,349  sq.  kil.,  and  a  population  of 
1 ,010,000.  The  Sahara,  outside  the  Mediterranean 
and  Soudan  States,  is  credited  with  an  area  of 
6,180,426  sq.  kil.,  and  a  population  of  2^  miUiona 

Egypt  proper  has  now  an  area  of  935,275  sq. 
kiL,  and  a  population  of  5,583,774;  adding  to 
this  the  Libyan  Oases  and  the  Egyptian  Soudan, 
the  whole  of  the  territory  under  the  Khedive 
covers  an  area  of  2,986,900  sq.  kil.,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  16,400,000.  For  the  States  of  Central 
Soudan  (Wadai,  Bagheriui,  Bomu,  Kanem,  Socota, 
etc.),  there  is  the  total  area  1,714,984  sq.  kil., 
with  a  population  of  31,800,000.  For  the  French 
possessions  in  Senegambia,  the  population  is  given 
as  192,924  for  1879  ;  but  this  does  not  include  the 
extensive  territory  in  the  Upper  Niger  brought 
under  French  protection  in  1881.  For  Sierra 
Leone  the  population  of  the  census  of  1881  is 
given— 60,546;  Lagos  (1881),  75,270;  Gold 
Coast  (1872),  408,070.  Liberia  is  given  an  area 
of  37,200  sq.  kil.,  and  a  population  of  1,050,000, 
of  whom,  however,  only  18,000  can  certainly  be 
regarded  as  civilised.  For  Abyssinia  333,280  sq. 
kiL  and  3,000,000  inhabitants  are  given;  while 
Galla  and  Somali  Lands  have  an  area  of  1,897,000 
sq.  kil.,  and  a  population  of  15^  millions.  All  the 
countries  in  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes  are 
classed  together  as  uie  Equatorial  Regions ;  those 
north  of  t^e  equator  havmg  an  area  of  2,254,980 
sq.  kil.  and  a  population  of  27,000,000,  and  those 
south  of  the  equator  1,717,900  sq.  kil.  and 
20,000,000  inhabitants. 

In  S.  Africa,  the  Portuguese  possessions  on  the 
west  coast  are  given  as  809,400  sq.  kil.  and  the 
population  9,0^,000,  and  on  the  east  coast 
991,150  sq.  kil.  and  only  1,000,000  inhabitants. 
Tlie  independent  States  in  South  Africa  are 
Muata  Janvo's  kingdom,  Kasongo's,  Marute  Ma- 
bunda,  Matabele  Land,  Swasi  Land,  Orampo 
Land,  eta,  the  total  area  being  stated  as  6,255,082 
and  the  population  16,296,350. 

The  figures  for  British  South  Africa  are : — Cape 
Colony,  199,950  square  miles,  780,757  inhabitants 
(1880)  ;  Basutoland,  9720  and  128,176  (1875); 
West  Griqualand,  17,491  and  45,277  (1875); 
Transkei,  15,573  and  409,944 ;  Natal,  18,750  and 
364,338  (1880) ;— total,  261,484  square  miles, 
1,728,492  inhabitants. 

Transvaal  is  estimated  at  285,363  sq.  kil.  and 
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POPULUS  BUPHBATICA. 


the  population  (1881)  816,960,  of  whom  40,000 
are  white.  The  calculated  area  of  the  Orange  Free 
State  iB  107,439  sq.  kil. ;  the  population  of  1880 
was  138,518,  of  whom  61,022  were  white. 

The  African  iBlands  area  in  the  Atlantic  is 
15,801  sq.  kil.  and  the  population  572,600 ;  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  610,141  sq.  kil.  and  4,830,000  in- 
habitants. 

America, — Its  areas  and  populations  of  1881 
are-^Ontario,  107,780  sq.  miles  and  1,923,228 
inhabitants;  Quebec,  193,355  and  1,359,027; 
New  Brunswick,  27,322  and  321,233 ;  Nova  Scotia 
and  Gape  Breton,  21,731  and  440,572;  Manitoba, 
150,000  and  65,954 ;  Prince  Edward  Island,  2173 
and  108,891;  British  Columbia,  355,999  and 
49,459 ;  Territories,  2,346,983  and  56,446 ;— total, 
3,205,343  sq.  miles  and  4,324,810  inhabitants. 
Newfoundland  has  an  area  of  42,734  sq.  miles,  and 
population  in  1881, 181,753.  The  French  posses- 
sions in  North  America  (St.  Pierre,  Ile-aux-Ohiens, 
and  Miguelon)  have  an  area  of  235  sq.  kil.  and  a 
population  (1879^  of  5224.  The  total  area  is 
stated  at  3,602,990  sq.  miles,  and  the  total  popu- 
lation 50,442,066. 

For  Mexico  the  area  is  1,945,471  sq.  kil.;  the 
population  is  stated  to  be  9,577,279. 

For  the  Central  American  States  the  figures  are 
—Guatemala,  121,140  sq.  kil.,  1,252,497  inhabit- 
ants (1881) ;  Honduras,  120,480  and  350,000 ; 
British  Honduras,  19,585  and  24,710 ;  Salvador, 
18,720  and  554,785  (1878) ;  Nicaragua,  133,800 
and  800,000  (1877);  Costa  Rica,  51,760  and 
185,000  (1874);  Panama  State,  81,823  and 
224,600  (1870) ;— total,  547,808  sq.  kil.  and 
2,891,600  inhabitants. 

The  total  area  of  the  West  India  Islands  is 
244,478  sq.  kil.,  and  the  population  (mostly  that 
of  1879-81)  4,617,450.  The  British  possessions 
have  an  area  of  34,500  sq.  kU.  and  a  population 
of  1,206,522.  Guiana  is  divided  as  follows:— 
French,  121,413  sq.  kil  and  36,000  inhabitants 
(1879);  Dutch,  119,321  and  63,525  (1879); 
British,  221,243  and  248,110  (1879).  Against 
other  South  American  States  are  the  following 
figures :— Venezuela,  1,137,615  sq.  kil.,  2,675,245 
inhabitants  (1881);  Colombia,  830,670  and 
8,000,000  ;  Ecuador,  648,295  and  946,033,  besides 
200,000  wild  Indians;  Peru,  1,119,941  and 
(1876)  8,050,000;  Bolivia  (without  considering 
probable  results  of  recent  war),  1,297,255  and 
2,325,000*  Chili  (including  results  of  recent 
division  oi  Patagonia  and  Tierra  del  Fuego  be- 
tween Chili  and  the  Argentine  Republic),  537,187 
and  2,420,500;  Argentine  Republic,  2,835,969 
and  2,540,000  (1880) ;  Uruguay  (1880),  186,920 
and  488,245;  Paraguay,  238,290  and  293,844; 
Braml,  8,887,218  and  11,108,291.— rim^*. 

POPULUS  ALBA.    Linn.    White  poplar. 

Chita  bagnu,      .  Jhblum. 


Rikkan,  Ghxn.,  K^yoRA. 
Frasti,  Sannan,        „ 
Chantmi,  .    .    .     „ 
Saf6da,  Baid,     .    Hind. 


Fras,  Jangli  frast.  Kangba. 

Mai,  .    SUTLBJ,  KAKAWAB. 

SpeUa,  Sperda,  Tb.-Irdus. 


The  white  poplar  is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley 
between  Rampur  and  Sungnam.  It  ffrows  to  a 
considerable  sise  in  parts  of  the  banns  of  the 
Jhelnm  and  Ohenab,  and  is  occasional  on  the 
Sutlej,  ranging  from  4000  to  8500  feet,  reaehhig 
9000  in  Tibet  Trees  of  6  and  even  8  feet  in 
girth  and  60  or  occasionally  70  in  height  are  seen, 
but  they  are  mostly  considerably  smaller  than 
these  bSms.    The  tree  is  also  common,  planted, 


in  parts  at  least  of  Afghanistan  (Thomson) ;  is 
not  uncommon,  planted,  at  Peshawur,  and  grows 
at  Lahore.  The  tree  grows  to  a  large  size  in 
Pangi,  and  is  used  for  roofing  in  LiKlakh  and 
Lahul.  It  is  propagated  by  cuttings.  The  timber 
is  white  and  soft,  but  not  strong  or  durable, 
and  is  not  valued.  In  Afghanistan  it  (with 
perhaps  that  of  P.  fastigiata)  is  used  for  manu- 
racturinff  the  round  boxes  in  which  grapes  are 
exported  to  India. 
POPULUS  BALSAMIFERA.    Linn. 

Yarpa, ....  Chenab.  1  Berfa,  Makal,  .   Ladakh. 
Bal^m  poplar,  .    .   Enq.  |  Maal,  Changma,   .  Panol 

On  the  Chenab  river,  both  Populos  balsamifera, 
*  yarpa,'  and  P.  nigra  are  planted  near  villages, 
but  m  much  smaller  numbers  than  the  willow. 
Dr.  Stewart  says  P.  balsamifera  is  common, 
planted  in  Lahul  at  9000  to  10,000  feet,  and  in 
Ladakh  up  to  14,000  feet,  in  Spiti  to  12,500  feet. 
Aitchison  mentions  that  in  Lahul  it  is  never  cut, 
as  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  abode  of  the  dewa 
(deity),  and  festivals  are  held  under  some  of  the 
finer  specimens,  which  reach  50  feet  in  height. 
In  Ladakh  they  reach  60  or  70  feet,  and  Dr. 
Stewart  had  there  noted  a  plank  of  the  wood  2^ 
feet  broad,  and  seen  one  tree  of  9  feet  girth. 

POPULUS  CILIATA.     WalL 

Chalonwa,  Beas,  Sutlbj.  j  Bagnu,  Phalja,  .  Jhblum. 
Rikkan,  Ban-frastu,  Chen.  '  Sulali,  Dodfras,  Kanora. 


Flassu,  Chanun,  Pabe,  ,, 
Pahari  pipal,      .      B&KD. 
Safeda,      ....      ,, 
Shawa,      .    .      Jhblum. 


Palach,  Falah,   .  Paitjab. 
Phalja,      ....,, 
Chalon,Tallon,FalBh,BAVi. 
Kramali,  .    .    •   Sutlbj. 


This  grows  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between  Ram- 
pur and  Sungnam  at  an  elevation  of  6000  feet 
It  is  common  wild  in  the  Panjab  Himalaya  up  to 
the  Indus  at  from  4000  to  10,000  feet ;  occasion- 
ally reaching  10  feet  in  girth,  and,  from  its  leaves 
resembling  those  of  the  pipal,  Ficos  religiosa,  is 
frequently  called  by  that  name  by  men  from  the 
plains.  The  wood  is  soft  and  not  valued,  but  is 
used  for  water-troughs,  and  in  Hnzara  occasionally 
for  gun-stocks.  In  some  places  the  leaves  are 
given  as  fodder.  There  is  a  plentiful  floss  round 
the  seeds,  the  coma  of  which  has  at  times  been 
recommended  for  paper-making,  etc. 

POPULUS  EUPHRATICA.     Oliv. 

Hodun^fHottmg, Ladakh.  I  Bahan,Pi7BH.,SuT.,T.-Iin). 
Bhan,  Labhan,  .  Pushtu.  |  Safeda,  Sperawan,      „ 

The  tree  of  the  banks  of  Euphrates,  has  been 
found  by  Griffith,  Stocks,  and  others  on  the  banks 
of  the  Chenab  and  Indus,  in  Sind  and  Multan, 
also  at  intervals  along  the  valley  of  the  Indus, 
within  the  mountains,  but  it  appears  to  be  far 
from  common  there,  and  to  confine  itself  to  hot, 
sandy  places.  In  several  parts  of  Nubra  it  is 
common  enough,  but  only,  so  far  as  Dr.  Thomson 
observed,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Sbaynk.  It  is 
thus  remarkable  for  its  extended  distribution. 
This  is  also  romaikable  for  the  ve^  changeable 
shape  of  its  leaves,  which  vary  from  broadly 
deltoid  and  coarsely  toothed  to  narrow  linear 
and  quite  entire.  The  leaves  of  the  full-grown 
tree  are  generally  broad  and  mnch  toothed,  while 
young  plants  have  very  narrow  leavvs ;  the  shoots  of 
polish  plants,  which  are  common,  tlie  tree  beinff 
much  used  for  fuel,  aro  also  narrow.  The  wood 
being  white  (and  so  not  flesh-coloured)  is  pre- 
ferred for  constructive  purposes  by  Hindns,  and 
for  the  same  reason  the  twigs  are  used  by  this 
them  as  tooth-sticks.    They  are  exported  tot  that 
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pofpOM.  In  Bind  and  Hyderabad  laoqneredwoik- 
txnet  are  made  of  it,  and  it  is  used  in  turnery. 
The  wood  is  rarely  naed  for  boats  in  Sind,  bat  is 
Baid  io  be  largely  so  employed  on  the  £ai>farateB. 
It  is  also  employed  for  fuel  in  the  south  (in  part 
even  for  steamers,  although  from  its  lightness  it 
is  not  very  suitable) ;  and  in  parts  of  Tibet,  where 
it  grows  up  to  10,500  feet,  it  furnishes  much 
firewood.  In  Sind  the  bark  is  g^ven  as  a  rermi- 
fage,  and  the  liber  is  employed  as  a  gun-match. 
It  is  common  in  clamps  on  the  Sutlei  bank,  but 
does  not  grow  large,  and  is  generally  crooked. 
It  flowers  in  Febroary,  and  throws  up  root-shoots 
with  great  rapidity.  The  wood  is  objected  to 
for  steam  fuel,  owing  to  the  great  emissi(Hi  of 
sparks,  which  endanger  the  awnings. 

POPULUS  NIGRA.    Linn. 

Vckr.  P.  pyramidaliB. 


Frast,  Pn»t,  Farsh,  Chen. 
Mokbal,  Paskha,    .     „ 
Italian  poplar,   .    •   Bno. 
8«ifeda,     .    .    .      Hind. 


Changma,     .    .  Ladakh. 
Yarpa,  Yulatt,  .        „ 
Kabool,  Kaool,  .        „ 
Kramali  Biuns,  ,    SuTLBJ. 


This  tree  is  commonly  planted  in  Kashmir,  on 
the  Ghenab,  at  from  SOOO  to  11,500  feet,  and  on 
the  Sutlej  and  in  Ladakh  to  18,800  feet.  It  is 
common  in  Afghanistan,  grows  luxuriantly  in 
Kashmir,  where  trees  witli  6  to  12  feet  of  girth, 
and  from  90  to  100  feet  high,  are  to  be  seen ;  a 
spirit  iB  distilled  from  the  litk. 

POPULUS  SPINOSA.  Smith.  Yan-yang- 
boh,  Chin.    A  plant  of  China,  leaves  medicinal 

POPULUS  TREMULA.  Smith.  Fu'i,  Chin.  ; 
Aspen,  Emg.  Grows  in  the  valley  of  the  Yang- 
tie.  A  tree  like  P.  tremuk,  the  aspen,  has  been 
received  from  Lahul. — Stewart* s  Panjab  Plants; 
PowdVs  Panjab;  CUghonCs  Panjab  Report;  Thorn- 
wCb  Trav.  W.  Himalaya,  pp.  189,  207 ;  QambU ; 
Smith's  Mat.  Med. 

POBACCHI,  in  his  Isolario,  published  at  Padua 
in  1570,  gives  an  account  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Batedi,  which  Sir  J,  E.  Tennant  surmises  to  be 
Batticaloa.  He  describes  them  as  being  constantly 
at  war  with  their  neighbours,  eating  the  flesh  of 
their  prisonen,  and  selling  their  scalps  at  high 
prices. — Tennanfs  Ceylon. 

PORAMBOK.  Tam.  Uncultivable  land;  in 
the  Madras  Presidency  are  28,964, 160  acres.  Aya- 
Cttt,  arable  land ;  of  this  in  Madras  Presidency 
14,183,829  acres  are  not  occupied  or  not  culti- 
iBted,  and  27,516,511  are  under  crops. 

PORBAKDAR,  the  chief  town  of  a  Native  State 
of  nme  name  in  the  Political  Agencv  of  Kattya- 
war,  Bombay.  Area,  585  square  miles,  with  108 
viUa^;  population  (1872),  72,077.  Porbandar 
is  bmlt  on  a  creek  of  the  sea,  on  the  S.W.  coast 
of  Qujeiai.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  brisk 
trade  with  Bombay,  Sind^  and  Malabar. — Imp. 
Gaz. ;  Pottinger's  Tr.  p.  & 

PORCELAIN. 


Tie-ki, Chut. 

Poroelaine,    .    .    .      Fa. 
Porzelan,  ....   Gib. 


Oheni-kam,  Guj.,  Hind. 
PoroeUana,  ...  It. 
Poroelana,     .    «    .      Sp. 


Very  fine  earthenware,  white,  semi-transpar- 
ent, and  sometimes  beau^ully  coloured  and  gilt. 
Qkineae  porcelain  of  an  exceedingly  fine  texture 
has  long  been  renowned ;  bat  British  porcelain, 
aKhough  unable  to  boast  of  such  fine  specimens 
of  ooitly  workmanship,  has  risen  to  be  a  matter  of 
great  importanee.    Draden  has  long  been  famous 


ware  has  been  produced  at  Sevres  in  France. 
The  name  was  given  by  the  Portuguese  to  the 
semi-transparent  cups  they  saw  on  their  arrival 
in  China,  irom  their  resemblance  to  the  lustrous 
nacre  of  sea-shells  or  porcellana,  for  they  supposed 
it  to  be  a  composition  of  egg-shells,  fish-glue,  and 
scales.  Id  China,  kao-lin,  quartz,  and  soapstone 
are  ingredients  used  in  the  manufacture. 

Kao-lin  or  Kau-ling,  i.e.  high  ridge,  the 
name  of  a  hill  near  Jau-chau-fu,  is  obtAiaed  from 
the  disintegrated  granite  in  that  region,  and  is 
nearly  pure  felspar ;  by  slow  decomposition  the 
alkali  and  part  of  the  silex  is  removed  and  water 
imbibed.  An  analysis  of  the  clay  used  in  Europe 
shows  the  constituents  to  be — Silica,  48 ;  alumina, 
86 ;  water,  19 ;  and  a  trace  of  magnesia  and  car« 
bonate  of  lime. 

The  Pe-tun-tse  or  Peh-tun-tsz  of  China  is  neariy 
pure  quarts,  and  the  best  of  the  Chinese  is  brought 
from  Hwui-chau  in  Ngao-hwui,  but  is  procurable 
elsewhere ;  it  is  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder 
by  toilsome  processes,  and  formed  into  cakes  to 
Bell  to  the  manufacturers. 

Steatite  or  soapstone,  called  Hawh-shih,  is  also 
employed,  and  some  forms  of  carbonate  and  sul- 
phate of  Ume,  which  are  mixed  in  to  produce  an 
inferior  article,  though  still  among  the  beat  now 
manufactured ;  the  soapstone  ware  is  more  brittle 
than  the  other,  but  fine,  white,  and  very  li^t 
The  proportions  of  the  ingredients  vary  according 
to  the  desired  fineness  of  the  ware. 

Coloured  Ware  of  China.-^Aiter  the  paste  or 
biscuit  is  formed  into  the  required  shape,  the  dishes 
are  painted  by  workmen,  each  of  wnom  takes  a 
sin^e  colour  and  a  single  part  of  the  picture. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  dish  is  sometimes  covered 
with  gay  figures,  but  the  most  common  decora- 
tions consist  of  heroes,  statesmen,  etc.,  in  different 
attitudes  and  costumes,  and  sentences  beautifully 
written  referring  to  them  and  their  times.  Most 
of  the  inscriptions  and  figures  seen  upon  mantel- 
piece ornaments,  teacups,  and  jars  are  of  this 
nature,  explaining  some  event  in  the  life,  or  a 
panegyric  upon  the  personage  there  represented ; 
this  affords  an  opportunity  for  persons  to  show 
tfanr  scholarship  in  explaining  the  quotation.  The 
colours  used  on  the  fine  poTMlain  have  long  been 
admired ;  and  Des  Guignes,  who  made  many  en- 
deavours to  procure  samples  oi  them  and  ascertain 
the  mode  of  mixing  them,  has  given  the  oomposi* 
tion  of  some  of  &e  prinoipsi  colours;  bat  at 
present  there  is  probably  little  to  learn  from  them 
in  this  branch.  After  the  workmen  have  finished 
the  painting,  the  pieces  are  covered  with  a  liquid 
mixture  of  alkali,  obtained  from  burning  ferns 
with  the  ouartzose  Pe-tun-tse,  after  which  tLej  are 
baked.  The  best  articles  are  surrounded  with  a 
case  lined  with  sand,  in  order  to  protect  them 
from  the  flame ;  and  as  the  furnaces  are  onl^  about 
six  or  eight  feet  square,  the  dosest  attention  can 
be  paid  to  the  condition  of  the  ware,  and  the 
exact  time  ascertained  for  reducing  the  heat  and 
opening  the  kiln.  Some  of  the  pieces  brought 
fromtiie  interior  are  perfectly  white,  and  the 
patterns  are  afterwards  painted  and  fixed  on  them 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  customer.  ThM 
finest  specimens  are  from  the  kilns  of  King-teb- 
ohin  in  Kiang-si. 

J^ck  China-ware,  the  Ow-nu-ew,  ornamented 


rar  the  xmaty  of  its  porcelain  produetions ;  but    with  gold,  is  very  much  prised  in  China.  To  make 
thefiMstaad  moat  msgpHfieenBt  work  of  Eoropean    tiiis  ware  they  mix  three  ounces  of  azure  and 
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seven  of  the  oil  of  stones;  this  is  laid  on  the 
ware,  and  when  perfectly  dry  it  is  baked,  after 
which  the  gold  is  laid  od,  and  the  vessel  is  re- 
baked. 

Cracked  porcelain. — ^The  To-wi-kie  China-ware 
is  highly  prized  under  the  cognomen  of  cracked 
porcelain.  It  is  prepared  simply  by  varnishing 
the  vessels  with  a  whitish  ash-coloured  varnish, 
made  from  calcined  transparent  white  pebbles. 
This  has  the  property  of  marbling  and  veining  the 
ware,  and  giving  it  an  appearance  as  if  it  had 
been  fractured  into  many  pieces,  which  had  been 
carefully  reunited. 

Chinese  red  colour^  used  in  the  porcelain  paint- 
ing, is  made  from  Taow-fau,  or  copperas.  Their 
mode  of  perparation  is  by  putting  a  pound  of 
copperas  into  a  crucible,  over  which  another 
crucible  is  luted,  having  a  small  hole  in  it,  which 
is  lightly  covered  over;  around  these  they  pile 
charcoal,  and  enclose  the  whole  within  bricks, 
when  they  fire  the  charcoal,  and  as  soon  as  the 
fumes  issuing  from  the  aperture  in  the  crucible 
become  of  a  light  colour,  a  small  quantity  of  the 
copperas  is  taken  therefrom,  laid  upon  fir-wood, 
ana  moistened  with  water ;  if  the  colour  then 
prove  to  be  a  bright  red,  they  remove  the  fire,  if 
not,  they  allow  the  copperas  to  remain  subjected 
to  the  heat  until  it  assumes  that  colour,  and  then 
remove  the  fire.  When  the  crucibles  are  cool,  a 
cake  is  found  in  the  lower  one,  but  the  finest 
colour  is  encrusted  on  its  sides  and  on  the  bottom 
of  the  upper  crucible,  which  is  kept  separate  from 
the  cake ;  the  pound  of  copperas  produces  about 
four  ounces  of  colour. 

Chinese  white  colour^  also  used  in  painting  porce- 
lain, is  made  from  calcined  transparent  flint,  to 
an  ounce  of  the  powder  of  which  they  add  an 
equal  quantity  of  white  lead. 

Chinese  green  ^  a  beautiful  colour,  is  prepared 
with  one  part  of  powdered  calcined  flint,  two 
parts  of  white  lead,  and  six  parts  of  the  scales  of 
well-hammered  copper. 

Chinese  violet  is  produced  by  adding  an  ad- 
ditional quantity  of  the  prepared  white  to  the 
green. 

Chinese  yellow  is  made  by  combining  equal 
portions  of  prepared  white  and  red. 

All  these  vanous  colours  are  used  by  the  China- 
ware  painters,  having  been  previously  dissolved  in 
gum-water,  to  whidi  they  occasionally  add  salt- 

Eetre,  copperas,  or  white  lead.  The  colours  are 
id  on  after  the  first  baking  and  varnishing  of 
the  China-ware,  but  the  beauty  and  depth  of  the 
colouring  is  imperceptible  until  after  the  second 
baking. — Williams^  Middle  Kingdom^  ^*J^  ^^^' 
See  Ceramic  Manufactures ;  Earthenware ;  Pottery. 
PORCUPINE. 


Sara, Beng. 

Porc-^pio. ....     Fb. 
Staohelacnwein,      •  GSE. 

Saori. Ocj. 

Baitel,  ....     Hind. 


Porco  apinaso, 
Salendra,  .     . 
Puerooespin, 
Teddu  pindi, 


.       It. 

Mahr. 

Sp. 

.    Tbl. 


Porcupine,  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  is  a 
name  of  several  species  of  the  genera  Hystrix 
and  Atherura,  ana,  in  America,  of  genera  of 
the  group  Cercolabinse  or  Philodendrese  more  or 
less  arboreal.  In  British  India,  the  species  are 
known  as  the  Indian  porcupine,  the  Bengal 
porcupine,  the  cresUess  porcupme,  and  the  Malay 

gsroupine ;    tiie    crestea   porcupine  belongs  to 
nrope,  and  the  African  porcupine  is  the  H. 


Africse-Australis,  Peters.  Of  Ceylon  porcupines, 
Dr.  Kelaart  is  quite  certain  of  Hystnx  leucnra, 
Sykes  (H.  Kirautirostris).  Mr.  Blyth  compared  it 
with  Waterhouse's  description,  and  it  quite  corre- 
sponds; so  that  H.  Zeylbnensis  makes  a  second 
species  of  the  genus  in  Ceylon.  He  terms  it 
H.  etava.  In  Ceylon  the  porcupine  is  destructive 
to  the  young  cocoanut  palms,  to  which  it  is  a 
pernicious  and  persevering,  but  withal  so  crafty, 
a  visitor,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  any  trap  can 
be  so  disguised,  or  any  bait  made  so  alluring,  as 
to  lead  to  its  capture.  The  usual  expedient  in 
Ceylon  is  to  place  some  of  its  favourite  food  at 
the  extremity  of  a  trench,  so  narrow  as  to  prevent 
the  porcupine  turning,  whilst  the  direction  of  his 
quills  effectually  bars  his  retreat  backwards.  On 
a  newly-planted  cocoanut  tope  at  Hang-welle, 
within  a  few  miles  of  Colombo,  Sir  J.  E.  Tennant 
had  heard  of  as  many  as  twenty -seven  being 
thus  captured  in  a  single  night ;  but  such  success 
is  rare.  The  more  ordinary  expedient  is  to  smoke 
them  out  Viy  burning  straw  at  the  apertures  of 
their  burrows.  At  Ootacamund,  spring-gnns 
have  been  used  with  great  success,  placing  them 
so  as  to  sweep  the  runs  of  the  porcupines.  A 
planter  on  the  Neilgherries  recommends  that  a 
single- barrel  pistol  be  procured  and  an  iron  rat- 
trap  ;  the  pistol  must  be  placed  so  that  on  being 
discharged  the  shot  will  sweep  the  gap  or  entrance. 
In  this  position  it  must  be  firmly  fastened.  The 
trap  is  then  to  be  set,  the  compressed  spring  let 
in  between  the  trigger  and  trigger  guard  of  the 
piece,  and  tied  to  a  peg ;  then  a  string  blackened 
with  ink  attached  to  the  plate  of  the  trap  is 
stretched  loosely  along  the  gun  and  across  the 
gap,  and  fastened, — so  that  nothing  can  pass  in 
without  touching  it.  As  the  cord  is  loose,  the 
animal  in  entering  gets  well  opposite  the  gun 
before  it  tightens  and  springs  the  trap,  the  piece 
having  been  placed  on  full-cock  is  of  course  fired 
by  the  rising  of  the  trap-eprtng.  A  pistol  is 
much  better  than  a  gun,  because  the  latter  has  to 
be  set  horizontally,  in  which  case  it  ia  very  liable 
to  miss  or  only  wound  the  animal  it  is  set  for ;  a 
pistol  can  be  placed  vertically,  in  which  case  it 
cannot  but  hit  anything  passing  through  the 
gap  under  it.  The  fl^  is  esteemed  a  deli- 
cacy in  Ceylon,  and  in  consLstency,  colour,  and 
flavour  it  very  much  resembles  young  pork. 

Atherura  fascicidata^  the  Malay  porcupine,  is 
found  on  the  Tiperah  Hills,  and  thence  south- 
wards to  the  Malay  Peninsula.  It  has  a  much 
larger  tail  than  the  true  porcupines,  ending  in  a 
tuft  of  long  bristles.  The  spines  of  the  Iwk  are 
less  elongated. 

Hystrix  Bengalensis,  Blyth,  Bengal  porcupine,  is 
the  H.  Malabarica,  Sclater,  and  is  found  in  Travan* 
core,  Cochin,  S.  Malabar,  Bengal,  Assam,  and 
Arakan.  Length,  head  and  body  28  inches,  tail 
8  inches.  In  Malabar  its  flesh  is  more  esteemed 
than  that  of  the  common  variety. 

Hystrix  leucura,  Sykes,  Indian  porcupine. 


U.  hirsnti-rostriB,  Brandt, 
H.  Zeylanenna,  Btyth, 

Sajra,  ....      Bkno. 

Yed, Oak. 

Hoign,  ....     GoND. 
Say,  Sahi,  Sayal,     Hind. 


H.  cristata  Indioa,  Oray, 

Hard. 
SaneL  ....     Hnn>. 
Salanoia,  .    .    .     Mabb. 
Damn,      .    .    .    Nepal. 
Yeddupandi»     .    .    Tbl. 


Found  over  all  India  from  the  Himalaya  to 
Cape  Cormorin,  except  in  Bengal  It  ia  32  inches 
long,  and  its  tail  ia  aeven  indiea.     They  charge 
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iKckwards  on  their  foes,  and  dogs  often   get 
eeriooflly  injured.    The  fleeh  is  good  eating. 

Hyitrix  longicauda,  Mars.,  Crestlefls  porcupine. 
H.  alophns,  Hodgmm.  I  AcftiithionJayamcain>0uv. 
E  Hod^pwnii,  Chray,  \ 

SatfaoDg,  •    «    .  liSPOHA.  I  AchotiA  damn,  •   Nepal. 
O'e,      ....    LiMBU.  I 

This  inhabits  Nepal  and  Sikkim  and  aonthvards 
into  Burma,  Malayana,  and  the  Archipelago. 
They  are  mischieyons,  rooting  up  the  tuberous 
roots  sown  in  the  gardens ;  they  breed  in  con- 
finement ;  their  flesh  is  good.  They  measure  22 
to  24  inches  from  snout  to  vent,  and  stand  about 
8  inches  bi^ — Tennant^s  Ceylon^  p.  45 ;  Jerclon's 
Mammals;  Beng,  As,  Soc,  Joum.y  August  1847. 

PORCUPINE  ANT-EATER  of  Australia,  the 
Echidna  hystrix,  called  also  the  native  porcupine 
or  hedgehog.  It  is  nocttunal,  generally  sleeping 
during  the  day,  and  burrowing  actively  at  night. 

PORPHYRY,  a  crystalline  rock  containing 
crysuls  of  minerals.  Poiphyry  quarries  were 
known  to  the  ancients  as  existing  in  Egypt.  At 
the  mountain  called  Jabl  Dekhan,  the  Mons- 
Porphyritis,  their  colours  are  green,  purple,  and 
red.  Porphyries  of  various  kinds  occur  m  many 
parts  of  British  India,  but  are  not  utilized.  Fel- 
spar of  a  granular  texture,  without  crystals  im- 
bedded, is  claystone;  with  imbedded  crystals  of 
felspar,  it  is  porphyry.  Hornblende  mixed  with 
uicrystallizod  feispar  makes  some  greenstones ; 
with  imbedded  crystals  of  felspar  this  becomes 
Kieenstone-porphyry.  Hence  oy  this  mode  of 
designation  we  have  pitchstone-porphyry,  green- 
stone-porphyry, basaltic -porphyry,  felspar -por- 
phyry. Among  volcanic  rocks,  porphyritic 
trachytes  are  common.  Greenstone  porphyry 
occms  near  Secunderabad ;  porphyritic  granite 
from  the  upheaved  range  of  isolated  rocks  at 
Burmonee,  8  miles  N.  of  Sasseram,  and  10  miles 
from  the  nearest  hills  of  the  Rohtas  range. 

P0RPOISE8.    This  daas  of  mammals  of  the 

funily  Delphinidse  belongs  to  the  Cetacea  order. 

Obdkb,  Cetaoxa,  The  whale  tribe. 

Cetn,  Auetorum,  |         Mutalata,  Owen, 

Fam,  Delphinidn,  Porpoises. 

De^biniu  pemiger,  EU,,  Blyth^  Bay  of  BengaL 
D.  plombeiu,  DvLSSumier,  Malabar  coast. 
D.  earynome,  Gray,  Bengal  Bay. 
D.  godama,  Bengal  Bay. 
D.  nndama,  Owen,  Bengal  Bay. 
D.  Uatiginoras,  Owen,  Btegal  Bay. 
D.  maciuiyenter,  Owen,  Bengal  Bay. 
D.  fonfomusy  Owen,  Bengal  Bay. 
D.  pomeegra,  Owen,  Bengal  Bav. 
Steno  frontatoi,  Cuvier,  Bengal  Bay. 
S.  attenoatoa,  Chray,  Bengal  &nr. 
Neomeiia  pfaoooBnoiaes,  Duss.,  Bengal  Bay. 
Platanirta  Oangetioa,  JerdU     Thia  la  Delphinos  roa- 
tratns,  Staw,  Hardw. 


Suiu,  Sishuk,     .      Beno. 
Oangeiic  porpoiK,   .  Eng. 


Susa,  Sons, 
Sisomar, 


Hind. 
Sansk. 


Ganges,  Jomna,  Gogra,  Brahmaputra. 
Plataniata  Indi,  Blytk,  porpoise  of  Biver  Indus. 
Glofaioeephaliu  Indious,  JBlyth,  Indian  Oa'ing  whale, 

Bay  of  Bengal. 
Cttodon  macrocephalus,  Blyth,  Bay  of  Bengal,  near 
Ceylon. 

Fam,  Balenidss  or  Whales. 

^•Icnoptera  Indioa,  Btyth,  Indian  fin  whale,  of  Bay  of 

Bengal,  Indian  Ocean. 
^*l*iia  mysticetas,  Greenland  whale,  Northern  Seas. 
B.  Jtponiea,  Japan  wh&le,  of  Japan  and  Northern  Seas. 
B.  Anitralis  of  the  South  Seas. 
B- «Qtaretioa  of  the  South  Seas. 
Pojietersimns,  Owen,  Enphysetes  simos,  Bay  of  Bengal. 
^we«na  IxeTirostris,  Bengal  Bay. 


Sub-Obder,  Sirenia,  Herbivorous  Cetaoea. 

Halicore  dugong,  Jerd.,  Dugong;  Duyang  triohechus, 

Erxl.,  Bly,,  F,  Cuv, 
H.  cetacea,  lUiger,  |  H.  Indica,  Deamarest, 

Talla  Maha,        .        .        .        Singh. 
Ceylon,  Andamans,*  Malayana,   Singapore,   Marine 
lagoons  of  Malabar. 
Halicore  tabemaculi,  RuppeU,  Bed  Sea. 
H.  Australia,  Australia. 

See  Cetacea. — Jerdon^  Mammals,  p.  16. 
PORTAX  PICTUS.    Jerdon.    The  Nil-Gai. 


Antilope  picta,  Pallas, 
A.  tragooamelas,  Pall. 
Damahs  risia,  Sm,,  Elliot, 
Maravi,    ....    Can. 
Gurayi,  Guiiya,       Gond. 
Ru-i,  Roz,   Hind.,  Mahb. 


Tragelaphus  hippelaphus, 
Ogilhy, 

Rojh,  NU,  Lil,  HDr.,MAHB. 
Manu-potu,   .    .    .    Til. 


The  Nil-Gai  belongs  to  the  sub-family  AntilopinsB 
and  family  BoyidsB.  It  is  found  throughout 
India  from  near  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya  to  the 
extreme  south  of  Mysore,  but  is  most  abundant 
in  Central  India  and  in  the  country  between  the 
Jumna  and  the  Ganges.  It  does  not  occur  in 
Ceylon  or  Assam,  or  in  the  countries  east  of 
Bengal.  The  male  is  6^  to  7  feet  long ;  at  the 
shoulder,  4^  to  4^  feet  high;  horns,  8  to  10 
inches  ;  and  tail,  18  to  21  inches  long.  The  male 
is  of  an  iron-grey  colour,  lower  parts  white,  head 
and  limbs  tinged  with  sepia  brown.  It  frequents 
forests  and  low  jungles,  and  associates  in  small 
herds  of  7  to  20.  It  can  be  tamed,  but  is 
apt  to  be  vicious  at  times.  It  was  probably 
the  Hippelaphus  of  Aristotle.  It  is  comparat- 
ively rare,  and  is  becoming  more  so  every 
day.  The  country  people  are  apt  to  confound 
it  with  the  Sambur ;  but  the  localities  frequented 
by  the  two  animals  are  totally  different.  The 
Sambur  is  impatient  of  heat,  and  requires  shade 
and  deep  cover ;  the  Nil-Gai  is  indifferent  to  the 
sun  at  noon,  and  in  the  open  plains  it  requires 
a  good  horse  and  a  long  run  to  come  up  with  it. 
The  Nil-Gai  drops  on  its  knees  to  feed,  and  attacks 
and  defends  itself  by  butting  with  the  head.  The 
Sambur,  on  the  other  hand,  never  kneels,  and 
when  irritated  rises  on  its  hind  legs,  and  strikes 
with  the  forefeet.  In  Gujerat  the  Nil-Gai  is  found 
in  the  open,  grassy  phuns ;  the  herd  marches  in  a 
line,  the  bull  leading  with  8  or  10  cows  following. 
'^Jerdon's  Mammals,  p.  273. 

PORT  BLAIR,  the  chief  settlement  in  Ross 
Island,  one  of  the  Andamans. 

PORT  CANNING,  a  harbour  28  miles  from 
Calcutta,  at  the  Mutlah  creek.  About  a  million 
sterling  was  expended  up  to  1868,  and  a  railway 
was  formed,  but  it  was  not  successful.  The  object 
was  to  avoid  the  perilous  navigation  of  the 
Hoogly. 

PORTER,  Sir  ROBERT  KER,  author  of  Travels 
in  Georgia,  Persia,  Armenia,  Ancient  Babylonia, 
etc,  in  1817-20,  London  1821. 

PORTO  NOVO,  a  seaport  town  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast  in  the  South  Arcot  district,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Yelkiur  river,  in  lat.  11^  29' 
25"  N.,  and  long.  79°  48'  18"  E.  It  is  famed  in 
the  historv  of  South  India  for  the  complete 
victory  Colonel  Coote  won  near  it  at  Metapolnam, 
on  the  1st  July  1781.  Coote,  repulsed  by  Hvder 
Ali  in  an  attempt  on  Chellumbrum,  was  ftuling 
back  on  Cuddalore  via  Porto  Novo,  when  hia 
force  of  7878  men  was  intercepted  bv  Hyder^s 
army,  60,000  strong.  Porto  r^ovo  has  never 
recovered  the  devastating  effects  of  Hyder  Ali*s 
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invasion  of  the  Carnatic  in  1780.  The  Danes  and 
the  Dutch  had  each  a  factory  here.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  large  iron-worloi 
were  established  here,  but  did  not  prove  re- 
munerative. 

PORTS.  The  following  are  the  more  important 
of  those  on  the  southern  shores  of  BritiKh  India : 
— Aden,  Akyab,  Alepi,  Balasor,  Bassein,  Beypur, 
Bimlipatam,  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Calicut,  Cambay, 
Cannanore,  Ohittagong,  Cocanada,  Cochin,  Coom- 
pta,  Coringa,  Dholera,  Diamond  Harbour,  Gogo, 
Honawar,  Kalingapatam,  Kalyan,  Karachi,  Kar- 
war,  Madras,  Mangalore,  Masulipatam,  Moulmein, 
Negapatam,  Panwell,  Ponani,  Porbandar,  Port 
Blair,  Port  Canning,  Porto  Novo,  Quilon,  Ran- 
goon, Ratnagiri,  Sadashighar,  Sonmiani,  Surat, 
TrombrnT)  Tuticorin,  Yingorlu,  Viziadrug. 

PORT  SAID  owes  its  origin  in  Egypt  to  the 
Suez  Canal.  It  Ues  at  the  western  extremity  of 
an  island,  which  belongs  to  the  nahrow  strip  of 
land  separating  Lake  Menzaleh  fnxn  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  port  oocnpies  an  area  of  570  acres, 
and  has  been  excavated  to  a  depth  of  26  feet  by 
dredging.  It  is  protected  by  two  massive  piers, 
the  eastern  running  for  a  mile  out  into  the  sea, 
and  the  western  for  1^  miles.  The  harbour  is 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  being  choked  up  with  the 
•Nile  mud,  which  is  swept  along  the  coast  by 
a  current  flowing  from  the  west  Both  piers 
are  constructed  of  blocks  of  artificial  stone, 
each  block  weighing  20  tons.  Population,  about 
9000,  the  French  element  preponderating.  The 
inner  harbour  consists  of  three  sheltered  basins. 
The  lighthouse,  164  feet  in  height,  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world. 

PORTUGAL,  a  kingdom  in  Europe,  with  pos- 
sessions in  South-East  Asia.  It  occupies  the  south- 
western portion  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  and  is 
situated  between  lat.  Se*"  55'  and  42""  6',  and 
between  the  7th  and  10th  degrees  of  W.  long. 
Greatest  breadth,  about  150  English  miles,  and 
greatest  length  about  855.  The  population  in 
1878  was  4,550,699,  besides  2  millions  in  the 
colonies,  and  with  a  public  revenue  of  about 
4  millions;  its  army  82,000,  and  a  navy  of  45 
ships.  Since  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  it  has 
held  possessicms  along  the  E.  and  W.  coasts  of 
Africa  and  in  the  south  of  Asia  frcnn  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  Japan,  and  from  a.d.  1500  to  1610 
they  controlled  tne  whole  commerce  of  all  these 
eastern  seas.  Putting  out  of  sight  their  great 
possessions  in  South  America,  thev  would 
appear  at  different  times  to  have  held  the  fol- 
lowing places  in  the  Indian  Ocean  : — 

On  the  east  coast  of  Africa^  Melinda,  Quiloa, 
Querimba,  Sofala,  Mozambique,  and  Mombas 
(expelled  a.d.  1615). 

In  Arabia^  Aden  and  Muscat  (expelled  by  the 
Arabs  a.d.  1648). 

In  Persia,  Buasora  and  Ormuc. 

In  India^  Diul  or  Dewal  and  Tatta  on  the 
Indus,  Bandel,  Diu,  Daman,  Assarem,  Dann, 
St.  Genes,  Agadam,  Chaoul,  E^bul,  Bassein, 
Salsette,  Mahim,  Bombay,  Tanna,  Caranja,  Groa, 
Onopo  (Honore),  Barcelore,  Mangalore,  Calient, 
Oranganore,  Codiin,  Quilon ;  on  the  east  coast  of 
India,  Negapatam,  Maliapur,  St  Thom^,  Masuli- 
patam, and  several  other  places  on  the  Cormnandei 
ooast  and  Bengal. 

In  Ceylon^  Manaar,  Point  de  Galle,  Clolombo, 
Jafnapatam,  and  other  plaoee. 


In  Further  Indian  Malacca,  with  factories  at 
Pegu,  Martaban,  Junkseylon,  and  other  places. 

In  the  Chinese  Seas  and  Pact/So,  Macao  and 
the  island  of  Formosa. 

At  the  present  day  the  Portuguese  retain  the 
coast  of  Eastern  Mrica  between  Delagoa  Bay 
and  Cape  Dalgado.  In  India,  Goa,  Daman,  and 
Diu,  with  a  population  under  half  a  million  souk, 
and  in  the  far  east,  Macao  in  the  China  Sea,  is  their 
sole  remaining  possession.  They  settled  there  in 
1557,  and  until  1848  paid  for  it  arent  of  500  taels. 
The  Portuguese  mode  of  government  and  that  of 
the  SpMiiards  has  been  throughout  based  on  the 
policy  of  establishing  their  religion  and  social  views 
along  with  their  political  power.  In  Goa,  conversions 
are  now  infrequent,  the  large  body  of  European  and 
Native  clergy  being  more  employed  in  parochial 
than  in  missionary  work.  But  in  India  they 
surrounded  themselves  with  partisans  and  con- 
verts, and  made  themselves  a  nation,  and  in  the 
south  of  India  they  had  at  one  time  attained  to 
great  succeee.  Their  converts  took  the  surnames 
of  their  leading  rulers,  and  the  names  of  many 
of  the  sixteen  Portuguese  captains-general  ha?e 
been  handed  down  amongst  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  the  Peninsula,  where  the  names  of  de  Souza, 
Pereura,  Menezes,  Albuquerque,  Almeyda,  de 
Mello,  Mascarenhas,  de  Castro,  are  everywhere 
met  with.  To  the  Portuguese  is  due  the  honour 
of  discovering  practically  the  sea  route  to  India 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Prince  Henry  the 
navigator  (1894-1460),  son  of  King  John  the 
Great  of  Portugal,  had  devoted  his  life  to  maritime 
aud  astronomical  studies,  and  continued  till  his 
death  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  sailing  east- 
wards. 

Pedro  de  Covilham  and  Alfonso  de  Payya 
were  ordered  by  King  John  ii.  of  Portugal  to 
travel  overland  to  India,  in  order  to  obtain  infor- 
mation regarding  the  commerce  of  the  eastern 
seas.  They  set  out  from  Portugal  in  1487,  and 
proceeded  by  Naples,  Rhodes,  Alexandria,  and 
Cairo  to  Tor,  on  the  Red  Sea.  There  they  heard 
of  the  great  trade  with  Aden  and  Calicut  From 
Aden,  Payva  went  into  Abyssinia ;  but  Covilham 
sailed  in  an  Arab  vessel  to  Cannanore,  and  thence 
to  Calicut  and  Goa.  He  was  the  first  Portuguese 
who  reached  India.  He  returned  by  Sofala  to 
Egypt,  where  he  met  the  Rabbi  Abraham  of  Beja 
and  Joseph  of  Lemago,  two  messengers  who  had 
been  sent  by  King  John  n.  to  hiauire  after  bis 
progress,  and  from  them  he  learned  the  death  of 
rayva.  He  sent  a  message  to  the  king  by  them, 
to  the  effect  that  a  ship  coasting  Guinea  south- 
wards  would  certainly  round  to  the  Eastern  Ocean. 
Covilham  then  returned  to  Aden,  and  on  to  Ormos 
and  Abyssinia,  where  he  was  detained  a  prisoner 
until  A.D.  1526.    His  information  was  acted  on. 

In  1444,  the  Portuguese  had  obtained  from 
the  Pope  an  ordinance  bestowing  on  them  the 
sovereignty  over  all  the  lands  which  had  till  then 
been  discovered  by  them,  and  all  that  should  be 
discovered  as  far  as  the  Indies.  And  immediately 
after  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus, 
the  Pope,  by  an  edict  of  4th  May  1498,  while 
confirming  the  king  of  Spain  in  the  sovereignty 
of  America,  and  strictiy  prohibiting  all  othefS 
from  touching  at  any  port  100  (afterwards  250) 
leagues  westward  of  we  Azores,  declared  that 
the  Portuguese  were  to  possess  all  eastwards  of 
that  line.    Accordingly,  cm  the  8Ch  of  Jvly  14S1, 
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ftQ  expedition,  oommanded  hj  Yasco  da  Gama, 

eaflad  from  the  Tagns  for  India.    The  eiqpedition 

was  not  in  fayoor  with  the  people,  but  King 

Emanuel,  who  in  1495  had  succeeded  John  ii., 

was  delermined  to  prosecute  the  project  of  Prince 

Henry.     Prince    Henir  had   been   the   Gnmd 

Master  of  the  Order  of  Christ,  and  his  hopes  had 

been  as  much  for  the  ocmversion  of  the  heathen  as 

for  the  extension  of  the  commerce  and  dominion 

of  his  nation.    It  was  in  this  spirit  that  the  future 

acts  of  the  Portuguese  were,  and  continue  to  be, 

regulated ;  while  the  British,  who  at  the  present 

(l.iy  hold  away  oyer  many  places  once  dominated 

by  the  Portuguese,  haye  followed  the  system  of 

Don-intetferenoe  in  religious  and  social  matters. 

For  when  GabnJ,  in  March  1500,  left  the  Tagusin 

command  of  tiie  second  expedition,  the  sum  of 

his  instructions  was  to  begin  with  preaching,  and 

if  that  failed  to  proceed  to  the  sharp  determination 

of  the  sword.     In  the  16th  century,  Uiey  carried 

on  a  piratical  crusade  against  eyery  Mufaammadan 

ship  they  could  find,  but  their  final  ruin  was 

brought  about  by  PhOip  ii.  of  Spain  forbidding 

the  Portuguese  to  continue  commercial  intercourse 

with  the  Ihitch.    Yasco  da  Gama  rounded  the  Gape 

of  Good  Hope,  and  saw  the  east  coast  of  Africa, 

on  the  22d  November  1497,  and  reached  Calicut 

OD  the  20th  May  1498. 

A  aeoond  expedition,  consisting  of  thirteen 
whips  and  twelye  hundred  soldiers,  under  the 
command  of  Cabral,  was  despatched  in  1500. 
On  his  outward  yoyage,  Oabral  was  driven  by 
stress  of  weather  to  the  coast  of  BrasiL  Ultimately 
he  reached  Calicut. 

In  1503,  Yasco  da  Gama  sailed  a  second  time 
to  the  east,  with  a  fleet  numbering  twenty  veasds. 
He  ionned  an  alliance  with  the  rajas  of  Cochin 
and  Cannanore  against  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut, 
and  bombarded  the  latter  in  his  palace. 

In  A.D.  1504,  nine  ships  sailed  from  Lisbon 
in  three  equal  squadrons,  under  the  respective 
commands  of  Alfonso  de  Albuquerque,  of  iWn- 
cisoo  Albuquerque,  and  of  Antonio  Saldanho; 
the  last  was  to  cruise  in  the  mouth  of  the  Red 
Sea,  the  others  were  to  proceed  directly  to  India. 
FranciBOO  Albuquerque  airiyed  first,  and  made  a 
ooDsiderable  addition  to  his  squadron  in  conse- 
quence of  having  fallen  in  with  some  of  the  ships 
belonging  to  Vincent  Sodre.  For  some  reason 
uot  explained,  the  two  Albuquerques  set  sail  for 
Europe,  leaving  only  Duarte  Pacheeo,  with  110 
men,  for  tihe  defence  of  Cochin.  Pacheeo  was 
auperseded  in  command  by  the  arrival  of  Lopez 
Soaret,  with  a  fleet  of  18  ships  of  larger  dimen- 
sions than  had  ever  before  been  built  in  Portugal, 
and  Soares,after  destroying  Calicut  and  Cranganore 
and  the  Zamorin^s  fleet  of  17  large  veesels,  pro- 
vided with  cannon,  and  carrying  4C^  men,  leaving 
four  ships  at  the  fort  of  Cochin,  set  sail  for  Europe 
with  the  remainder. 

The  next  Indian  armament  sent  from  Portugal 
coDsisfeed  ci  22  ships,  carrying  in  addition  to  the 
crew  1500  fighting  men,  under  the  command  of 
Don  Franeiaoo  A&eyda,  who  bore  for  the  first 
time  tiie  proud  title  oiF  the  Viceroy  of  India.  His 
ttriral  in  India  took  pbu)e  in  1607. 

His  son  fell  in  a  battle  fouffht  a.d.  1607  againtt 
the  eombined  fleets  of  Cambaya  (Gnjerat),  the 
EfTP^ian  fleet  (of  12  ahipa),  and  those  of  the 
Zamorin,  off  or  at  Ghoul,  2S  miles  aontii  of  Bom- 
bay,—the  Portuguese  loss  being,  according  to  their 


own  aooount,  81  men,  while  according  to  Feriahta 
no  fewer  than  8000  or  4000  Portuguese  infidels 
were  sent  to  the  infernal  regions. 

Successive  armaments  on  a  great  scale  quitted 
Lisbon  for  the  east.  One  of  these,  under  Tristan 
da  Cnnba,  consisted  of  13  vessels  and  1300  fighting 
men,  cir.  a.d.  1508.  Another  of  12  vessels,  under 
Alfonso  Albuquerque,  after  performing  several 
exploits  on  the  African  coast,  and  effectually 
crippling  the  trade  between  India  and  the  Red 
Bea,  continued  along  the  coast  of  Arabia, 
and,  after  capturing  Muscat  and  several  other 
places  of  minor  importance,  entered  the  Persian 
Gulf.  He  proceeded  to  attack  Ormux,  but  after 
a  partial  success  was  obliged  to  depart  and  pro- 
ceed to  Soeotra.  Returning  thence,  he  was  about 
to  resume  the  siege  of  Ormuz,  when  he  received 
intelligence  that  he  had  been  appointed  viceroy,  and 
thereon  proceeded  to  India.  But,  on  arriving  there, 
Almeyda  refused  to  resign  to  him  the  insignia  of 
office,  and  Albuquerque  had  to  proceed  under  his 
command  in  the  fleet  that  after  destroying  Dabul 
defeated  the  Turkish  and  Gujerat  fleets.  Return- 
ing thereafter  to  Cochin,  he  persisted  in  retaining 
the  viceroysbip,  and  sent  Albuquerque  as  a 
prisoner  to  the  fort  of  Cannanore,  but  oventnally, 
A.D.  1510,  resigned.  Albuquerque,  now  (3d 
January  1510)  fully  installed,  proceeded  to  attack 
Calicut,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  laid  in 
ruins.  Proceeding  to  Goa,  the  city  was  at  first 
voluntarily  surrendered,  but  on  an  anny  sent  by 
Eusuf  Adil  Shah  appearing  before  it  some  four 
months  subsequently,  Albuquerque  had  to  evacu- 
ate the  place.  He  returned  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  and  took  Goa  by  storm,  and  shortly  after 
declared  his  intention  to  make  it  the  capital  of 
Portuguese  India. 

On  the  2d  May  1511,  he  set  saU  from  Cochin 
for  Malacca,  of  which  he  took  triiunphant  pos- 
session. 

On  the  18th  February  1513,  he  appeared  with 
a  fleet  of  20  sail  before  Aden.  Failing  to  capture 
it,  he  proceeded  into  the  Red  8ea,  and  after 
remaining  for  some  time  at  the  island  of  Eameran, 
again  passed  through  the  Straits  of  Bab-ul-Mandab, 
and  returned  to  India. 

In  March  1514,  he  made  a  third  attempt  on 
Ormuz,  and  succeeded  in  completely  establishing 
the  Portuguese  supremacy  there.  In  the  two 
following  years  the  Portuguese  power  was  more 
firmly  seated  than  before  or  since. 

But  on  receiving  intelligence  that  he  was  no 
longer  viceroy,  summarily  oismissed  to  make  way 
for  his  mortal  enemy,  Lopez  Soarez,  grief  killed 
him  on  the  16th  December  1515.  He  was  buried 
at  Goa,  but  in  1566  his  remains  were  transported 
to  Lisbon. 

Soarez  reduced  Aden,  took  and  burned  ZeUa, 
but  failed  in  attack  on  Jeddah.  In  1517  he  made 
the  king  of  Colombo  tributary,  and  burned  Ber- 
berah  on  the  Somali  coast 

In  1524,  Vasoo  da  Gama  came  out  to  the  east 
for  the  third  time,  and  he  too  died  at  Cochin  in 
1527. 

In  1529,  the  towns  of  Baasein  and  Tanna  were 
subjected.  During  1580  to  1532,  Burat,  Gogo, 
Pati,  Mangarole,  and  most  of  the  other  towns 
on  the  coast  of  Gujerat,  were  destroyed  by  the 
Portuguese.  In  1532,  Aden  again  became  tribu* 
tary.  In  1684,  Bassein  was  ceded  to  them.  In 
1688, 8t  Fianeis  Xavier  was  sent  to  Goa  to  oonvert 
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the  nations,  and  from  there  to  Japan  his  succeae 
was  unparalleled.  From  that  time  the  Portuguese 
power  in  India  rapidly  decayed. 

In  Further  India  and  CMna  their  progress  was 
similarly  brilliant,  but  temporary.  At  Malacca, 
200  soldiers  of  Portugal  utterly  routed  15,000 
natives,  with  artillery.  In  1578,  Malacca  was 
again  besieged  by  the  king  of  Acheen,  but  the 
small  Portuguese  garrison  destroyed  10,000  of  his 
men,  and  all  his  cannon  and  junks.  Twice  again, 
in  1615,  and  for  the  last  time  in  1628,  it  was 
besieged,  and  on  each  occasion  the  Achinese  were 
repulsed. 

In  China  they  made  no  progress,  although  they 
visited  it  twice  during  tne  reign  of  GUng-tih 
(1506-1522).  In  1514,  Raphael  Perestralo,  and  a 
few  years  biter,  1517,  Don  Femand  Perez  d'An- 
drade,  landed  at  Canton.  Both  these  officers 
were  well  received  by  the  mandarins  at  Canton, 
and  d^Andrade  was  allowed  to  go  to  Pekin, 
where  he  remained  as  ambassador  of  Portugal, 
until  a  buccaneering  fleet,  commanded  by  his 
countrymen,  committed  such  depradations  on  the 
coast  that  he  was  held  to  have  been  vicariously 
guilty  of  piracy,  and,  after  having  suffered  im- 
prisonment at  the  hands  of  Chiog-tih,  he  was 
executed  by  order  of  the  succeeding  emperor, 
Kia-tsing. 

The  Dutch  nation  first  came  to  the  Eastern 
Archipelago  as  the  servants  of  the  Portuguese. 

Ceylon  was  occupied  by  the  Portuguese  in 
1596.  Portuguese  finally  quitted  Ceylon  on  the 
24th  June  1658,  and  were  carried  prisoners  by 
the  Dutch  to  Batavia.  Portuguese  and  Mahrattas 
were  at  war  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century. 
The  war  originated  in  the  contest  between  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  the  Angria  of  Colaba,  a.d. 
1787.  It  ended  in  the  loss  of  the  Portuguese 
possessions  of  Salsette,  Bassein,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  of  the  Konkan,  a.d.  17S9.  The 
Mahrattas  admitted  that  they  lost  5000  killed  and 
woimded  at  the  siege  of  Bassein. 

The  successes  of  the  Portuguese  along  a  coast 
line  of  12,000  miles,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
to  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  .were  to  a  large 
extent  owing  to  the  towns  which  they  took  having 
never  before  been  attacked  from  the  sea.  But 
the  names  of  the  handful  of  brave  and  great 
men  who  for  a  short  time  were  supreme  on  the 
seaboard,  will  be  found  under  their  respective 
letters. 

Pedro  de  Covilluun  And  Alfonso  de  Payva,  1487. 

Bartholomew  Diaz. 

Yaaeo  da  Oama,  1497-1527. 

Alvarez  Cabral,  1500. 

Alfonso  de  Albuquerque,  1604-16th  December  1515. 

Franeifloo  Albuquerque  and  Antonio  Saldanho. 

Duarte  Pacheco. 

Don  Franoiaoo  d'Almeyda,  1605-1508. 

Seqniera,  1509. 

D'Abreu.  1511. 

Lopez  Soarez  de  Albergaria,  1R17. 

Baphael  Perestralo,  1506-1522. 

Don  Ferdinand  Perez  d'Andrade,  1607. 

Diego  Diaz. 

— Sir  G,  Birdwood ;  Beveridge,  India  ;  Bikmort'i 
Tr,  p.  22;  Elphinstone;  Findlay;  Sir  George 
Campbell ;  Hunter,  Imp,  Gaz. 

PORTUGUESE  MAN-OF-WAR.  Sea  netUe, 
Ekq.  ;  Galere,  Fr.  The  Portuffuese  man-of-war, 
one  of  the  Acalephse,  is  the  Holothuria  nbysalis, 

Xtnn.,  the  Physalia  pelagica.  Lam,,  also  Pa.  carei-    

yella,  and  Ph.  utricmus.    It  has  an  inflated  yeside  '  battle. 
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or  bladder,  glowing  in  delicate  crimson  tints,  which 
rises  over  and  floats  upon  the  waves,  whilst  the  long 
tentaculae,  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  extend  beneath 
as  snares  for  capturing  its  prey.  The  bladder  is 
generally  supposed  to  collapse  in  tempestuous 
weather,  but  Dr.  Bennett  says  it  always  remains 
inflated.    The  tentaculse  sting. — Bennett,  p.  5. 

PORTULACA  OLERACEA.   Linn,  Purslane. 

BakUt-ul-hakima,  Arab.     Kari  chxra,  .    .    Maleal. 

Boro,  Lunia,   •    .  Bbno.     Turuk,  Khurfidi.      Pers. 

Mya-byeet,      .    .  Bubm.     Lonika.  Lunia,    .  Saksk. 

Dooda-gorai,    .    .  Can.     Genda-kola,     .    .  Singh. 

Ma-ch'i-hien,   .     .  Chik.     Paropoo-kiray,     .      Tam. 

Kulfa,  Lunia,  .    .  Hind.     Karil-kiray,  Oori-kiTay, ,, 

Lunak,  Lunyan,  .  ,,        Pedda  pael  kura,        Tei^ 

Kurfa.  Khursa,   .  ,,        Boddu-pavili  kura,        ,, 

Moncha,  Kundar,  ,,      '  Ganga  pavili  kura,         „ 

This  LB  a  common  weed  in  India,  and  eateu 
by  the  Hindus,  but  cultivated  by  the  market 
gardeners;  used  as  a  spinach,  and  in  curries; 
almost  tasteless ;  acts  as  a  refrigerant  and  alterative 
in  scurvy  and  liver  disease.  Seeds  said  to  be 
vermifuge ;  in  Gochin-China  the  seed  is  considered 
emollient  and  diuretic ;  considered  by  natives 
cool  and  dry,  also  aperient.  Useful  in  disorders 
of  mucous  membrane,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
fevers. — Ainslie ;  Roxh. ;  CfSh. ;  Jaffrey ;  PoicelL 

PORTULACA  QUADRIFIDA.     L. 
Portulaca  meridiana,  Linn, 
Illeoebrum  verticulatum,  Burm,,  Rheede. 
Baklat-ul-mobarik,  Arab.    Limak,  Kaksha,   Panjab. 


Nunlya, 
Ohowli,  Gholi, 
^oroli,     .    . 
Creeping  pundane, 
Nila  ohira, 


BSNG. 
DUKH. 

£no. 

Maleal. 


Oopad^ki, 
PoBsene,  Pasaelie, 
Sanpel,  Batsali,  . 
Godda  pavili, 
Pedda  pavili. 


Sansk. 
.  Tam. 

.   TEL. 
•      »» 
11 


A  small  troublesome  weed  with  fleshy  leaves, 
used  as  greens;  common  everywhere.  Fresh 
leaves,  bruised,  are  prescribed  as  an  external 
application  in  erysipelas,  and  an  infusion  given 
in  dysuria.— iJoarft. ;  G^Sh, ;  Jaffrey ;  Stewart. 

PORTULACARIA  AFRA  is  the  Spekboora 
of  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  said  to  be  the  favourite 
food  of  the  elephant,  it  is  one  of  the  numerous 
forms  which  confer  a  peculiar  physipgnomy  on 
the  v^tation  of  Uie  colony. 

POKUS  was  of  the  race  of  the  Puru  or  Paa- 
rava  kings,  to  which  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
two  princely  races  belonged.  They  were  the  first 
purely  Indian  race  known  to  Europe.  Colonel  Tod 
derives  the  name  from  Puar,  once  the  most  powerful 
and  conspicuous  tribe  in  India ;  classicaliy  written 
Pramara,  the  dynasty  which  ruled  at  Ujjain  for 
ages.  The  Porus  who  ruled  in  the  direction  of 
Hastinapura  offered  a  determined  resistance  to 
Alexander,  with  4000  horse  and  80,000  foot  of  the 
Kshatriya  tribe.  He  was  sovereign  of  the  country 
near  the  Jhelum,  and  opposed  Alexander's  attempt 
to  cross  that  river.  Alexander  drew  dp  his  troops 
at  a  bend  of  the  river,  14  miles  west  of  the  modem 
Chillianwalla,  and  crossed  during  a  stormy  night. 
The  chariots  of  Porus  stuck  in  the  muddy  Imnk 
of  the  river,  his  elephants  refused  to  face  the 
Greeks,  and,  turning  round,  trampled  down  his 
soldiers.  The  son  of  Porus  fell  earlv  in  the  battle, 
and  Poms  was  wounded  and  fled,  but  afterwards 

Sielded  to  Alexander,  and  aided  bam.  Alexander 
uilt  Bukephala,  near  the  modem  Jalalpur,  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Jhelum ;  and  Nikaea,  the 
present  Mong,  was  on  the  east  bank,  on  the  site 
of  his  victory  over  Porus.  Bukephala  was  named 
alter  Alexmnder's  charger,  which  was  killed  in  the 


POSA. 


POTASH. 


Thedommionsof  Poms  were  allsituaiedbetween 
the  Hydaspes  (Jhelnm)  and  Aficesines  (Ghenab), 
and  his  immediate  neighbouro  were  independent 
of  him,  and  mostly  at  war  with  him.  On  the 
north,  his  territory  extended  to  the  woods  under 
the  moantaina,  bat  it  did  not  include  the  whole 
ooontry  between  the  Hydaspes  and  Ascesines,  for 
besides  other  tribes  there  were  the  GlaucaniciB 
or  GlausBse,  who  had  37  larffe  cities,  whom 
Alexander  put  under  Porus.  On  tiie  east,  between 
the  Ascesines  and  Hydraotes,  he  had  another  Poms 
who  was  his  bitter  enemy.  To  the  S.E.  of  him 
were  the  Catbsei  and  other  independent  nations, 
against  whom  he  assisted  Alexander.  To  the 
sonth  were  the  Malli,  against  whom  Porus  and 
Abissares  had  once  led  their  combined  forces, 
with  those  of  many  others,  and  had  been  defeated. 
His  western  boundary  was  the  Hydaspes.  Beyond 
that  river,  in  the  centre,  was  his  mortal  enemy 
Taxiles,  on  the  north  of  whose  dominions  was 
Abissares,  an  independent  prince,  whom  Arrian 
calls  king  of  the  mountain  Indians ;  and  on  the 
Bouth,  Sopithes,  another  independent  sovereign, 
in  whose  territories  the  Salt  Kange  lay.  In  the 
time  of  Augustus  CsBsar,  a  letter  in  Greek  praying 
for  assistance  was  received  at  Rome  from  a  king 
of  this  name  on  the  Indus.  See  Ghaudragapta ; 
Hindu;  Kama. 

POSA  of  Assam,  black-maiL 

POSHKHUR,  a  holy  lake  in  Malwa.  See 
Palliwal. 

POSHM-WANLOO,  a  wandering  teling  tribe 
of  mendicants  on  the  banks  of  the  Bhimiui,  who 
move  about  with  a  small  temple  with  an  idol 
called  Poch-amma,  the  sraall-pox  goddess. 

POST.  Hind.  Poppy  capsules ;  also  a  narcotic 
liqnor  prepared  by  boiling  tiie  capsules  in  water 
with  jagari ;  also  the  rind  of  any  fruit,  the  bark 
of  any  tree,  and  the  skin  of  any  animal. 

POSTANS,  Captain  T.,  Bombay  army,  was 
Political  Agent  in  Upper  Sind  from  1839  to  1842. 
He  was  author  of  an  Account  of  Sind,  translated 
from  Persian  historians  in  Bl.  As.  Trans.  vlL 
p.  297  ;  Account  of  Jain  Temple  at  Badrasir,  and 
Rains  of  Bodra  Nagri  in  Gutch,  ibid.  p.  431 ; 
Account  of  Gimar,  ibid.  p.  865 ;  on  the  Rivers 
Nile  and  Indus,  Lond.  As.  Trans,  vii.  p.  273 ; 
Personal  Obaervations  in  Sind;  Route  through 
Cutcb,  etc,  Lond.  Geo.  Trans.,  1844 ;  Memoir  on 
Shikurpur,  Bl.  As.  Trans.,  1841 ;  Trade  in  Gutch, 
Bbooj,  with  Africa, -Bom.  Gea  Trans,  i.  p.  169 ; 
Report  on  the  Munchar  Lake,  and  Aral  and  Narra 
Rivers,  ibid.  iii.  p.  122;  on  the  Kamphatir  of 
Dawodhar  in  Gutch,  Lond.  As.  Trans,  v.  p.  263 ; 
Accoont  of  the  Temple  of  Sonmanth.  Mrs.  Pos- 
tans  wrote  on  Gutch  and  Western  India,  London 
1839.— J[)r.  Buitt 

POSTIN,  a  body  coat,  a  fur  cloak  or  coat,  a 

sheepskin  coat  or  vest,  much  worn  in  Afghanistan. 

The  sheepskin  is  prepared  with  the  wool  on.  After 

being  curried,  and  the  wool  cleaned  with  soap  and 

combed,  the  skin  is  stretched  on  boards  by  means 

of  nails  at  the  comers,   with  the  inner  surface 

oppermost.     This  is  daily,  four  or  five  times, 

smeared  over  with  a  thin  moist  paste,  composed 

of  equal  Pttrte  of  fine  wheaten  and  rice  flour, 

with  which  is  mixed  a  little  finely  powdered  salt 

It  is  then  cleared  of  the  paste,  again  washed  and 

Acraped,  and  laid  out  in  the  open  air  to  dry,  and 

again  pat  on  the  stretcher,  and  has  rubbed  on  it 

a  tanning  mixture  of  pomegranate  rind,  alum,  and 


red  ochre,  or  alum  alone.  It  is  then  aUowed  to 
dry  for  a  few  days ;  the  tanning  mixture  is  then 
scraped  off,  and  the  skin  fimdy  rubbed  with  a 
wooden  roller,  and  it  is  rendered  soft  and  pliant 
by  crumpling  it  between  the  hands,  shaking  and 
beating  it  with  thin  twigs.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  industrial  occupations  of  the 
people  of  Kandahar,  Ghasni,  and  Kabul,  and  of 
late  years  has  been  largely  increased  for  export 
to  the  Panjab,  where  the  native  army  of  British 
India  had  adopted  it  as  a  winter  dress:  also  to 
Peshawur. 

Goats  are  made  by  the  tailor  cutting  the  skin 
in  strips  of  24  inches  long,  and  4  or  5  inches 
wide,  and  stitching  these  together.  Three  kinds  of 
coats  are  made,— the  postmcha,  short  and  with- 
out arms,  and  the  postaki,  which  reaches  to  the 
knees,  and  has  long  sleeves,  for  which  five  or  six 
skins  are  needed;  also  the  postin,  which  are 
very  large,  loose,  cumbrous  cloaks,  r^ushing  from 
head  to  feet,  with  long,  wide  sleeves  reaching 
beyond  the  fingers.  They  cost  from  1  to  60  rupees, 
and  the  woolly  side  is  worn  next  the  body,  which 
harbours  vermin.  Khosai  poshto  are  cloaks  made 
in  Kandahar  of  white  felt,  worn  by  the  Afghan 
peasants.— 3/ac6?r«^or,  p.  48  ;  Burton's  Scinde,  ii. 
p.  40. 

POTADAR    Mahb.    A  money-changer. 

POTAIL  In  the  village  system'  of  the  Mahratta 
countries,  the  potail  is  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
village.  There  are  often  two  to  four  potails  in  a 
village,  not  always  of  the  same  caste ;  for  instance, 
the  village  of  Khanpur,  xillah  of  Nandair,  has  four 
potails,  two  Mahratta,  a  Ganarese-speaking  Lin- 
gaet,  and  a  Kulkaiga.  There  are  a  few  Brahman 
and  Muhammadan  and  Pariah  potails,  but  a 
Ghristian  potail  is  unknown.  In  the  Ganarese- 
speaking  country,  the  village  head  is  called  Goura 
or  Gouda. 

POTALA,  a  great  Buddhist  monastery  at 
Lhassa.    See  Tibet. 

POTAMOGETON  CRISPUS.  Linn.  Sawal  and 
Ghusbal,  Ladaku.  Not  uncommon  in  the  Panjab, 
and  apparently  abundant  at  9000  to  1 1 ,000  feet  in 
Ladakh.  It  is  probably  one  of  those  plants  used 
in  refining  sugar  here  as  elsewhere.  In  Ladakh 
it  is  used  as  fodder.^^StewarVs  Pan.  PL  p.  241 

POTAMOGETON  TUBEROSUS.  lioxi  Found 
immersed  in  extensive  masses  in  ponds,  lakes,  and 
receptacles  of  fresh  water  in  Bengal  during  the 
dry  season,  chiefly  when  in  flower  in  February ; 
it  rises  so  near  to  the  surface  as  to  allow  the  little 
spikes  of  flowers  to  emerge  completely.  It  is 
much  employed  in  the  N.W.  Provinces  in  the 
process  of  clarifying  sugar. — Roxb.  i.  p.  462. 

POTASH,  Potashes,  Peari-Ash. 
.    Chin. 


Shih-kien, 
Hwui-kien, .  . 
Potaske, .  .  . 
Jhar  ka  Namak, 


Dan. 

DCKH. 


Carbonate  of  potash,  Eng. 
Khar,  Jowkihar,  .  Hind. 
Manu-uppa,  .  Tam.,  Tkl. 


Potash  is  a  commercial  term  commonly  applied 
to  an  impure  carbonate  of  potash,  obtained  by 
the  incineration  of  wood,  lixiviating  the  ashes  in 
barreb,  first  with  cold  and  then  with  hot  water, 
filtering  the  ley«  and  evaporating  it  to  dryness  in 
an  iron  pot  Potash  is  of  great  importance  in 
the  arts,  being  used  in  the  soap  and  gas  manu- 
factures, the  rectification  of  spirit,  bleaching,  in 
medicine,  and  for  other  purposes.  It  is  procur- 
able in  most  Indian  bazars.  No  manufacture  of 
potash  upon  an  extensive  scale  has  ever  been 
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POTASH,  NITRATE  OP. 


POTATO. 


afeteonptod  in  India.  The  oommon  sooroe  of  it  is 
the  ashes  of  land  plants,  and  the  English  miurket 
is  supplied  from  Kussia  and  America.  A  sonroe 
of  pearl-ash,  and  one  very  interesting  to  us,  seeing 
the  enormous  quantities  of  saltpetre  aO  over  the 
country,  is  nitrate  of  potash  and  charcoal.  The 
Hindus  of  the  Malabar  coast,  as  well  as  the 
Singhalese,  who  do  not  use  Oyer  Mnnnoo,  or  im- 

Sure  carbonate  of  soda,  in  bleaching  and  washing 
nen,  employ  for  these  purposes  the  ashes  of 
burnt  vegetables  (chiefly  oocoanut  leaves),  which 
can  only  in  this  way  be  of  service  from  the  potash 
they  contain.  Diosoorides  describes  it  as  ashes 
of  vine-twigs  Cineris  lixivium  (Pliny  xxxviii.  c 
51).  The  Arabs  are  usually  supposed  to  have 
been  the  first  to  make  known  this  alkali  (al-kali). 
In  countries  where  forests  are  abundant,  as  N. 
America,  Russia,  Sweden,  Poland,  wood  is  piled 
in  heaps  and  burnt  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
in  a  place  sheltered  from  the  wind.  The  ashes 
which  are  left  consist  of  a  soluble  and  insoluble 
portion.  The  soluble  part  ia  made  up  of  the  car- 
Donate,  together  with  the  sulphate,  phosphate, 
and  silicate  of  potash,  and  the  chlorides  of  potas- 
sium and  of  sodium  ;  and  the  insoluble  portion  of 
carbonate  and  sub-phospbate  of  lime,  alumina, 
silica,  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  a 
little  carbonaceous  matter  that  had  escaped  in- 
cineration. In  China,  it  is  prepared  by  bumlDg 
composite,  polygonaceous,  and  other  inland  plants. 
The  ash  is  made  into  a  thick  mass  by  the  addition 
of  some  kind  of  meal,  and  is  sold  as  an  alkali  for 
nosing  bread,  cleaning  clothes,  eta 

The  Bitartrate  of  Potash,  or  Cream  of  Tartar, 
must  have  been  known  ever  since  wine  has  been 
made  from  the  grape,  in  the  juice  of  which  it 
exists.  Durinff  the  fermentation  of  wine,  sugar 
disappears,  and  alcohol  is  fonned,  and  the  salt  not 
being  soluble  in  this,  is  deposited  on  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  casks,  as  a  crystalline  crust,  which, 
according  to  the  colour  of  the  wine,  forms  either 
red  or  white  tartar  or  argol.  It  is  the  Fsex  vim 
of  Dioflc.  V.  c.  18.  Its  nature  was  detennined  by 
Scheele  in  1769.  It  is  largely  purified  both  at 
Montpelier  and  at  Venice.  In  commerce  it  is  in 
white  crystalline  crusts  fonned  of  clusters  of 
small  crvstals  aggregated  together,  which  are 
hard  and  gritty  under  the  teeth,  dissolve  but 
slowly  in  the  mouth,  and  have  an  aeid  and  rather 
pleasant  taste. — Royle ;  Hindu  Med.  p.  97. 
POTASH,  NITRATE  OF.    See  Saltpetre. 

POTATO. 

Batata,  .  .  . 
Kartofel,  .  .  . 
Patata,  .  .  . 
Kuta  innala,  .  . 
Patatas  manchegas, 

Patata, ,, 

Potates,  Jordpturon,  Sw. 
Wallarai  kelangu,  .  Tax. 
Ooralay  gadda,  .    .    Tel. 


Chin. 


Dot. 
.  Fb. 
Gbb. 

HiKD. 


Port. 
Bus. 


BiHOH. 

Sp. 


Tans^-shu,  Tn-yu, 
Ho-Un-Bha,  .    . 
Aardappel,    .     . 
Pomme-de-terre, 
Kartoffel,      .     . 
guttata,  Alu,     . 
Pomi-di-terra,  Patata,  It. 
Ubi,  Kantang,  .    Malay. 
SelvsamiDi,  Alu,    .  Pbbs. 

The  potato  plant,  since  the  early  part  of  the 
17th  century,  nas  been  introduced  into  Europe, 
Africa,  Asia,  and  Australia.  Sir  John  Malcolm 
claims  to  have  introduced  it  into  Persia  about  the 
early  part  of  the  19th  eeotary .  It  has  been  grown 
by  the  Bormese  since  1862.  Potatoes  were  sent 
to  Kabul  by  Captain  Claude  Martin  Wade  from 
Ludhiana,  and  planted  by  the  Anur.  Baron 
Hugel  introduced  them  into  Kashmir,  and  sent 
them  thence  into  little  Tibet  In  British  India,  the 
planting  has  b^n  extending  ance  the  early  part 


of  the  19th  oentury,  bat  the  root  is  siUl  (1882) 
only  used  by  Europeans.  The  Dutch  and  tlie 
Roman  Catholic  priests  introduced  it  into  China, 
where,  also,  Europeans  are  the  chief  consuners. 
It  is  now  largely  grown  in  Mysore,  and  in  variouB 
parts  of  the  Dekhan,  by  planting  the  tubers. 

The  potato  plant  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Sohmacee,  and  is  dosely  rebited  to  the  tobacco 
plant,  belladonna,  henbane,  nightshade,  and  other 
poisonous  narcotics.  In  it,  however,  the  poisonous 
qualities  are  confined  to  the  parts  abo?e  groand, 
including  any  of  the  tubers  exposed  to  the  light 
in  growing.  It  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and 
is  still  found  wild  in  the  mountainouB  regions  of 
Chili,  Peru,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  and  has  also  been 
found  in  Mexico  and  in  the  Southern  States  of 
N.  America,  but  was  probably  introduced  there 
by  the  first  Spanish  setUers.  Samples  brought 
from  the  Carolmas  were  first  grown  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  in  the  south  of  Ireland  in  1686.  In  that 
ooun^,  where  both  soil  and  climate  are  favour- 
able to  its  growth,  it  rapidly  came  into  favour ; 
but  in  England,  Scotland,  and  France,  a  prejudice 
long  existed  against  it,  owins  to  the  poiaonoas 
nature  of  the  other  plants  of  the  same  order,  and 
for  a  century  and  a  naif  it  was  only  cultivated  in 
flower  gardens.  Even  in  1725,  the  few  potato 
plants  in  the  gardens  about  Edinburgh  were  left 
m  the  same  spot  from  year  to  year.  In  1728, 
however,  Thomas  Prentice,  a  Scotch  day-labourer 
in  Stirlingshire,  began  to  cultivate  the  plant  for 
food,  and  sold  to  his  neighbours  what  he  did  not 
require  for  his  own  use.  They  bought  wiUingly, 
and  he  soon  made  a  small  fortune,  and  lived  for 
sixty-four  years  a  happy  witness  to  the  effects  of 
the  blessing  which  he  had  been  instrumental  in 
conferring  upon  the  country.  In  England,  the 
potato  was  taken  into  favour  much  earlier,  and 
its  field  culture  rapidly  extended  as  its  excellent 
qualities  became  known.  In  France  it  was  not 
until  a  time  of  scarcity  during  the  revolution  that 
its  culture  became  general. 

In  British  India,  potatoes  should  ba  planted  in 
rows  about  1  foot  apart,  and  5  or  6  inches  deep ; 
the  spaee  between  each  row  not  less  ihan  a  foot. 
The  ground  should  be  light  and  loamv,  and  as 
little  infested  with  white  anti  as  possible.  They 
can  be  planted  at  the  commencement  of  the  rains 
in  a  spot  where  the  water  cannot  lodge,  which 
may  be  done  by  keeping  the  end  of  the  channel 
between  the  ridges  open.  At  this  season,  phmt 
on  the  top  of  the  ridges,  and  do  not  water  them 
unless  necessary,  as  too  much  water  makes  them 
run  to  stalk.  If  the  ground  have  not  been  well 
ploughed  previous  to  me  rains  setting  in,  and  all 
the  weeds  destroyed,  the  chance  is  the  crop  will 
faU;  but  i^ould  the  ground  be  ready,  cut  the 
potatoes  intended  for  the  seed  into  pieces,  taking 
care  that  each  slice  has  at  least  two  eyes  in  it ; 
as  you  cut  the  slices,  whilst  fresh,  dip  the  cut  side 
of  eacdi  into  wood-ashes,  and  let  them  dry  well, 
which  takes  place  in  a  few  hours ;  tiiis  prevents 
the  white  ant's  attacks.  Plant  each  slice  from  9 
to  12  inches  apart,  and  place  by  the  side  of  each 
a  small  dove  of  garlic,  which  in  some  measure 
tends  to  prevant  the  attack  of  a  lam  grab  very 
destruotive  to  the  plant.  Dr.  BiddeU  Ainks  this 
insect's  egga  must  ne  in  the  manure  idien  added 
to  the  soil,  and  he  had  little  doubt  bttt  that  if 
the  aianuB  waa  prgnonslv  worked  op  with  the 
soil  two  or  three  timta  dnriiig  the  hot  season, 
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and  exposed  to  (he .  heat  of  the  son,  the  eggs 
would  be  destroyed ;  or  the  same  purpose  might  be 
effected  with  a  little  fresh  lime.  He  is  sure  the 
caterpillar  does  not  travel  to  the  plant.  The 
finest  crops  in  the  Dekhan  are  sown  from  the 
beginning  of  October  to  the  latter  end  of  Decem- 
ber, and  this  last  crop  will  be  found  the  most 
productiTe.  Fine  crops  of  potatoes  have  been 
grown  where  hemp  has  been  first  sown,  and  when 
about  2  feet  high  ploughed  up  into  the  ground. 
If,  when  the  potatoes  are  about  flowering,  any  of 
the  stalks  wither,  carefully  open  the  earth  and 
look  for  and  destroy  the  grub,  which  you  may 
be  certain  is  feeding  upon  it.  When  these  grubs 
are  very  numerous,  it  is  necessary  to  search  all 
the  drooping  pliuits  daily.  A  bag  with  a  small 
quantity  of  aaafoetida  can  be  placed  in  the  water- 
course as  a  remedy  when  the  plants  are  being 
irrigated.  Another  insect  deposits  its  eg^  on  the 
stalk  of  the  plant.  In  the  rains  a  snuJl  cater- 
pillar eats  its  way  into  the  stalk  above  the  ground, 
on  which  the  plant  immediately  droops ;  the  remedy 
is  to  remove  the  whole.  At  all  seasons  keep  the 
stalks  well  earthed  up,  and  let  the  potatoes  have 
a  moderate  supply  of  water,  the  season  being 
the  guide.  One  year,  Dr.  Riddell  raised  a  very 
fine  crop  of  potatoes  during  the  rains,  by  sowing 
tbon  on  ridges,  and  only  watered  them  at  first 
in  c<Misequence  of  want  of  rain ;  they  were  sown 
in  the  banning  of  July,  and  a  few  taken  up  in 
the  latter  end  of  September.  Some  of  the  pota- 
toes weighed  from  five  to  seven  ounces,  and  were 
equal  to  any  seen  grown  on  the  hillis.  In  the 
ktter  end  of  August,  he  tore  off  shoots  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  stalks  when  they  were  abundant, 
and  planted  them  in  rows,  the  same  distance  as 
for  seed;  and  in  November  four  or  five  laree 
potatoes  were  found  produced  by  each  stalk,  the 
size  of  a  duck^s  egg.  This  plan  he  strongly  recom- 
mends when  not  able  to  get  fresh  seed  after  the 
nios. 

Potato  -  Starch,  or  potato  -  arrowroot,  also 
called  potato-flour,  forms  a  white  and  somewhat 
glistemng  powder,  which  crackles  like  genuine 
Marsnta  arrowroot  when  pressed  between  the 
fingers.  It  is  sometimes  called  British  or  English 
arrowroot,  and  is  prepared  bv  rasping  and  grind- 
iag  the  well-deaned  tubers  of  Solanum  tuberosiun 
into  a  palp. 

Sweet  Potato  (Batatas  edulis^^is  eulttvated 
largely  in  tropical  countries  f<»r  its  root,  which 
contains  much  farinaceous  and  saccharine  matter. 
The  tubers  are  usually  about  the  sise  of  potatoes,  but 
leversl  have  been  seen  from  Grand  Canary  weigh- 
ing 6  to  7^  lbs.  each ;  and  one  in  Madeira  is  said  to 
have  weighed  32  lbs.  after  having  been  left  in  the 
ground  two  or  three  years.  Although  not  known 
to  hare  been  ooUeeted  in  the  wild  state,  it  is 
believed  by  M.  A.  de  Oandolle  to  be  of  Amsriean 
otigin. 

Telinfla  Potato,  Amorphophallus  campanulatus, 
Kama  Kalangu  of  the  Tamils,  esteemed  a  very 
wholesome  food.  The  dark-coloured  flowers  have 
a  very  curious  appearance.  —  Rid, ;  Canadian 
Ifaturaliit ;  Vigntk  Penonal  Narrative,  pp.  178, 
174;  Lowt^t  Madeira  Flora, 

POT  BARLEY,  or  Seotch  barley,  the  grain  of 
barley  deprired  m  the  husk  by  a  mill. 

POTE.  HiMD.  Glass  beads  hiden  with  red 
dye.  Pole-ka-lAtth'eh'ha,  HmiK  A  necUaee  of 
strings  of  Uadk  glass  beada 


POTEE.  Tau.  Round  red  cakes  of  ootton. 
An  inferior  kind  is  impregnated  with  the  red 
colouring  matter  of  the  prickly  pear,  and  a  better 
kind  is  made  by  impregnatiog  the  cotton  with 
the  kaysur  flower,  the  weeping  Nycthanthe# 
arbortristris,  but  the  best  is  from  the  safflower, 
Garthamus  tinctorius.  The  Potee  forms  a  ready 
and  durable  substitate  for  red  ink. 

POTENTILLA,  a  genus  of  nlants  of  the  order 
Rosacea.  P.  atrosangainea,  of  Europe,  is  a  her- 
baceous plant,  handsome  when  in  flower,  and 
easily  raised  from  seed,  or  by  dividing  the  roots. 
P.  denticulosa,  Royky  is  common  in  the  plains  of 
Northern  India  in  the  cold  season,  at  elevations 
of  4000  to  5000  feet  in  the  Himalayas ;  two  other 
species  are  found  in  the  Ncdlgherries.  P.  discolor, 
Jacq.f  appears  to  be  frequent  in  Kanawar,  Spil^} 
and  Ladakh,  from  11,500  to  15,000  feet.  The 
under  surface  of  the  leaves  is  covered  with  a  fine 
dust,  which,  when  the  plant  is  shaken,  causes 
violent  sneezing. 

Potentilla  Inglisii,  Royle ;  var,  P.  fruticosa,  X. 
Spang,  Jha,  Merino,  Ghbn.  |  Pinjung,  Penma,  Ladakh. 

This  Lb  not  uncommon  in  the  higher  parts  of  the 
Chenab  basin,  where  its  fragrant  leaves,  etc.,  are 
used  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  It  also  grows  in 
Spiti  and  Ladakh,  occurring  in  the  latter  up  to 
over  10,000  feet.     It  is  browsed  by  sheep. 

Potentilla  Nepalensis,  Hook,,  Rattaniot,  Sutlc^* 
This  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Panjab  Himalaya 
at  6000  or  7000  feet.  Its  reddish  root  is  exported 
to  the  plains  as  one  of  the  roots  called  rattanjot, 
but  the  roots  of  Vinca  rosea,  £.,  and  Onosma 
echioides,  X.,  receive  the  same  name.  They  are 
employed  in  dyeing  wool,  and  are  officinal,  being 
considered  depurative,  and  they  are  used  exter- 
nally in  the  i  unnani  system,  the  ashes  being 
applied  with  oil  to  bums. 

Potentilla  Salesovii,  Steph.,  Shoar  of  the  Pan- 
jab, grows  in  Lahul,  Spiti,  and  Ladakh  at  11,000 
to  12,000  feet     It  is  browsed  by  sheep. 

Potentilla  tormen tills,  nfrr«^i;XXo»  ftfKmp, 
Diosc,  Theoph.  A  native  of  Europe,  and  offi- 
cinal ;  the  root  is  very  rich  in  tannic  acid. — Drs, 
Stewarl;  Royle;  Riddell;  (/Sh, 

POTHI.  Mahr.  a  book ;  a  Hindi  or  Sanskrit 
book. 

POTHOS,  a  genus  of  Araeen,  or  ar«toi  tribe  of 
plants. 

POT-METAL,  an  alloy  of  copper  and  lead.  It 
is  improved  by  the  addition  of  Un,  and  the  three 
metals  will  mix  in  almost  any  proportions.  Zinc 
may  be  added  to  pot-metal  in  very  small  quantity ) 
but  when  the  zmc  becomes  a  considerable  amount, 
the  copper  takes  up  the  sine,  forming  a  kind  of 
brass,  and  leaves  the  lead  at  liberty,  which  in  a 
great  measure  separates  iu  cooling.  Zinc  and 
lead  are  indisposed  to  mix  alone,  though  a  little 
arsenic  aasLsts  their  union  by  '  killing '  the  lead  as 
in  shot-metal ;  antimony  also  facilitates  the  com* 
bination  of  pot-metal, — 7  lead,  1  antimony,  and 
16  copper  mix  perfectly  at  the  first  fusion,  and 
the  mixture  is  harder  than  4  lead  and  16  copper, 
and  apparently  a  better  metal.  —  Holtzap/eVt 
Mechanical  Manipulation ;  RoluWe  MSS, 

POTSTONE,  Balpam,  Hikd.,  ia  found  in 
various  parts  of  India,  on  the  western  coast,  at 
Turreva  Oarey,  and  Ohitore,  in  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency, and  in  ihe  ghat  country  betwixt  the 
Phoonda  and  Ram  Ghats.  It  was  known  to  the 
RomaDB,  and  is  described  by  Pliny  as  used  fn  the 
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manufacture  of  vessela  for  cooking  purposes, — 
hence  its  name.  The  mineral  possesses  a  glisten- 
ing pearly  lustre  and  greyish  tint ;  it  contains  49 
per  cent,  of  silica,  30  of  magnesia,  and  6  of 
alumina.  The  stone  is  prepared  for  use  by  re- 
ducing it  to  something  like  the  form,  size,  and 
shape  desired,  by  a  cleaver,  a  paned  hammer,  or 
strong  knife.  When  a  cavity  is  meant  to  be 
circular,  it  is  bored  out  by  being  held  against  the 
working  spindle  of  a  single -centred  native  lathe. 
This  enables  them  to  be  held  on  by  the  chuck, 
when  they  are  chucked  and  finiBhed  in  the  lathe 
in  the  ordinary  way.  Potstone  speedily  hardens 
and  darkens  by  exposure  to  the  air;  it  absorbs 
grease,  oil,  or  fatty  matter  freely ;  it  is  stronger 
than  ordinary  earthenware,  stands  heat  better, 
and  is  pretty  extensively  used  for  culinary  pur- 
poses. That  sold  in  the  Bombay  bazar  is  mostly 
Drought  from  Goa. — Cat,  Ex.,  1862. 

POTT  or  Poti,  a  name  of  Buddha. 

POTTA  DELL.  Singh.  A  soft,  coarse,  open- 
grained,  light  Ceylon  wood. 

POTTERY. 

Poterie Fb.  I  Alfar,     .....    Sp. 

Topferarbert,    .     .     Gbb.  | 

The  art  of  making  vessels  of  baked  earth  is  also 
known  as  ceramic  work,  from  the  Greek  Mpuf/bog, 
clay.  It  has  been  known  to  all  races  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  some  of  them  4000  years  ago 
attained  to  great  perfection.  The  art  is  alluded 
to  in  the  book  of  Job.  The  potters  of  Samoa  were 
celebrated  in  the  time  of  Homer.  Great  quanti- 
ties of  pottery  have  been  found  in  Egyptian  tombs, 
which  to  all  appearance  had  lain  unopened  since 
the  time  of  the  Pharaohs;  and  in  the  south  of 
Persia,  urns  containing  remains  of  some  very 
ancient  race.  In  all  the  cairns  of  the  Peninsula 
of  India,  articles  of  pottery  are  found,  although 
of  the  races  who  used  this  form  of  burial  there  is 
no  record.  The  fragments  of  pottery  everywhere 
found  among  the  ancient  cities  of  India,  as  in 
those  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  afford  the  best 
record  of  the  early  races  of  man  on  the  earth. 

While  metal  is  liable  to  corrosion,  and  wood  to 
decay,  potteiy  remains  almost  unalterable,  and 
has  thus  been  the  means  of  discovering  to  later 
ages  many  points  respecting  the  history,  religion, 
customs,  amd  manners  of  the  ancients,  which  must 
otherwise  have  remained  unknown.  There  is  a 
general  agreement  in  the  nature  and  uses  of 
ancient  pottery,  but  at  the  same  time  a  distinctive 
character  belonging  to  each  country  and  nation, 
llie  rude  and  simple  urns  of  the  early  inhabit- 
ants of  Britain;  the  more  carefully  fashioned 
pottery  of  the  Romans;  the  simple  unglazed 
earthenware  of  ancient  Greece ;  the  more  elaborate 
forms  called  Etruscan,  of  which  the  finest  speci- 
mens are,  however,  attributed  to  the  Greek  potters 
of  the  Isle  of  Samos,  so  celebrated  for  the  delicacy 
and  perfection  of  their  workmanship  ;  the  red  and 
black  potteries  of  India;  the  black  and  white 
potteries  of  North  America,  the  latter  interspersed 
with  fragments  of  bivalve  shells ;  the  irregularly 
formed  and  fanciful  pottery  of  South  America, — 
all  these  possess  a  distinct  iodividuality.  The 
word  porcelain  existed  in  the  French  language  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  consequently  anterior 
to  the  introduction  of  Chinese  porcelain  into 
Europe.  The  potter's  art  is  represented  in  all  its 
stages  on  the  tombs  of  Thebes.  The  mixing  of 
the  clay  was  effected  by  kneading  with  the  feet, 


after  which  a  mass  of  convenient  »ize  was  formed 
with  the  hand,  and  placed  on  a  wheel  of  very 
simple  construction,  and  turned  with  the  hand. 
During  its  revolution  the  forms  of  the  vessel  were 
made  out  with  the  fingers ;  the  handles  were  after- 
wards affixed ;  the  objects  were  placed  on  planks 
to  dry,  then  carefully  arranged  in  trays,  and  car- 
ried to  the  oven.  Ornamented  designs  were  traced 
with  a  wooden  or  metal  instrument  previous  to 
the  baking. 

The  earliest  use  of  pottery  was  doubtless  that  of 
ordinary  drinking  vessels,  but  there  was  also  a 
religious  employment  assigned  to  earthen  vessels, 
which  has  been  the  means  of  preserving  them  for 
the  inspection  of  after  generations.  In  vases  of 
baked  earth  the  ashes  of  the  dead  were  frequently 
deposited,  and  even  where  the  practice  of  burning 
the  dead  was  not  followed,  stUi  various  earthen 
vessels  have  been  found  plieu^ed  at  the  head  and 
feet  of  the  skeleton,  and  sometimes  hanging  on 
pegs  along  the  sides  of  the  tomb. 

In  China  it  was  not  till  the  Sd  or  4th  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era  that  fine  materials  were 
employed,  and  that  some  degree  of  perfection  was 
attained.  When  the  Chinese  had  acquired  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  skill  and  perfection,  they  appear 
to  have  rested  entirely  satisfied  with  the  results, 
and  to  have  continued  producing  it  without 
variation  for  ages.  So  exclusively  were  the 
Chinese  the  manufacturers  of  porcelain,  that  it 
acquired  the  name  of  their  land,  and  became 
universally  known  (on  its  introduction  to  Europe 
in  1518)  as  china. 

The  Japanese  have  acted  differently  from  the 
Chinese,  and  have  produced  porcelain-ware  of 
the  finest  fabric,  and  in  the  highest  artistic  forms. 
The  origin  of  the  art  in  Japan  is  referred  to  the 
pre-lmtoric  era  of  Oanamucni-no-mikoto,  and  the 
inventor,  Oosei-tsumi.  But  in  B.C.  29,  when  an 
empress  of  Japan  died,  and,  according  to  imme- 
morial custom,  a  selection  from  among  the  shives 
of  her  household  was  doomed  to  death,  so  that 
she  might  not  descend  unattended  into  the  grave, 
there  arose  in  the  province  of  Idsoumithe  worker 
in  stone  and  pottery  whose  name  was  Nomino- 
Soukoune.  He  made  images  of  day,  and,  taking 
them  to  the  widowed  emperor,  persuaded  him  to 
bury  them  with  the  body  of  the  august  lady, 
and  to  spare  the  lives  of  her  favourite  servants. 
Thereafter  the  cruel  custom  was  discontinued, 
and  Nomino-Soukoune  was  allowed,  as  a  title  of 
honour,  the  designation  Haji — ^the  artist  in  clay. 
It  seems  probable  that  for  1500  years  or  more 
pottery  only,  and  not  porcelain,  was  made  in 
Japan;  but  in  the  time  of  Henry  viiL  of  England, 
about  50  years  before  porcelain  was  first  made  in 
Europe,  an  artist  who  had  travelled  in  China 
settled  at  Hizen,  and  instituted  there  a  manufactory 
of  the  finer  ware.  But  the  earthenware  of  Ji^Min 
is  of  such  a  quality  that  it  has  sometimes,  appar- 
ently, been  described  as  porcelain.  Baku-ware, 
which  figures  in  Japan  at  ceremonial  tea-parties, 
doeely  resembles  china,  but  is  nothing  more  than 
lead-glazed  earthenware,  introduced  by  Ameya,  a 
Corean,  about  the  year  1500.  It  is  said  that 
Ameya's  descendants,  in  the  eleventh  genera- 
tion, stUl  pursue  the  trade  of  their  ancestor  at 
Kioto,  —  such  is  the  permanence  of  Japanese 
institutiona 

From  time  immemorial,  the  potter  has  formed 
an  essential  member  of  the  Hinda  village  com- 
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inanity.  Pottery  is  nutde  in  almost  eveiy  village, 
Irom  the  small  vessels  required  in  cooking  to  the 
Urge  jars  nsed  for  storing  grain.  In  tastef^  forms, 
the  pottery  of  India  is  not  surpassed  by  that  of 
any  other  countay,  although  its  potters  have  much 
to  contend  with  in  the  opinions  of  the  Hindus  as 
to  ceremonial  impurity,  which  prevent  them  using 
articles  defiled  by  Uie  touch  of  other  castes. 
Hindus  never  use  a  polluted  vessel,  so  no  great 
expense  will  be  incurred  by  them ;  thus  encourage- 
ment is  wanting  to  improve  the  nature  of  their 
pottery.  In  the  exhibition  of  Indian  pottery  in 
1851,  numbers  of  the  best  judges  greatly  admired 
its  elegant,  even  classical,  gracefulness  of  form. 

The  glazed  pottery  of  Burma,  of  which  two  very 
iaige  jars  were  sent  in  1851,  has  long  been  known 
for  its  glaze  not  being  affected  by  acid.  But 
the  Buddhists  of  Pegu  and  Burma  have  no 
sQch  notions  of  social  uncleanness  as  the  Hindus 
have  adopted,  and  their  great  Martaban  jars  are 
nsed  by  themselves,  and  are  largely  exported. 
Muhammadans  also  are  free  from  such  views,  and 
varioQsly-coloured  encaustic  tiles  have  been  used 
for  the  domes  of  some  of  the  tombs  near  Dehli  and 
Agra,  as  well  as  in  Southern  India  in  the  tombs 
of  Golconda.  The  tiles  are  in  general  character 
precisely  similar  to,  although  not  so  carefully 
made  as,  the  oriental  tiles  known  as  Persian, 
which  aclom  the  old  mosques  of  Egypt,  Syria, 
Turkey,  and  Persia ;  but  the  mode  of  decoration 
upon  many  of  them  is  remarkable,  the  figures 
being  executed  in  p&te-sur-p&te.  Some  have  in- 
scn^ons  impressed  or  incised  on  the  surface, 
while  on  others  it  is  reserved  on  the  daxk-blue 
ground.  The  colours  used  upon  them  are  a  rich 
copper-green,  a  golden-brown,  dark  and  turquoise 
blue,  etc  Some  of  this  pottery  is  precisely 
similar  in  composition  to  that  produced  in  Egypt 
4000  years  ago.  The  antiquiu^,  the  artist,  and 
the  manufacturer  may  do  well  to  study  these 
wares.  As  in  their  silk  and  woollen  fabrics,  their 
metal  work,  and  other  manufactures,  an  inherent 
feeling  for,  and  power  of,  producing  harmony  in 
the  dii^bntion  of  colour  and  in  surface  decoration, 
exists  among  the  orientals,  which  Europe  should 
study  and  imitate,  if  it  cannot  copy. 

Sind  pottery  is  of  two  kinds, — encaustic  tiles  and 
vessels  for  domestic  use.  In  both  cases  the  colours 
are  the  same, — ^turquoise-blue,  copper-green,  dark- 
purple  or  golden-brown,  under  an  exquisitely 
transparent  glaze.  The  usual  ornament  is  a  con- 
ventional flower  pattern,  pricked  in  from  paper, 
and  dusted  along  the  pricxing.  The  tiles,  which 
are  evidently  of  the  same  origin  as  those  of  Persia 
and  Turkey,  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  ruined 
mosques  and  tombs  of  the  old  Muhammadan  dynas- 
ties ;  but  the  industry  still  survives  at  the  little 
towns  of  Saidpur  ana  Bubri,  and  Sind  ware  is 
made  at  Hyderabad,  Eurachee,  Tatta,  and  Hala. 
Glazed  pottery  is  made  in  Sind  and  parts  of  Upper 


relief  on  the  darker  ground  ;  a  low  vase  with 
similar  ornament  on  plum  colour,  and  a  cylindrical 
jar  of  brilliant  green  was  a  fine  example.  This 
mode  of  decoration  occurs  on  the  heavy  bronze- 
coloured  and  dark-blue  porcelain  ascribed  to 
Persia,  and  is  also  used  in  China.  A  few  years 
since  it  was  a  noyel  application  at  Sevres,  and 
Messrs.  Minton  have  made  a  successful  use  of  this 
method  in  the  decoration  of  porcelain. 

The  Hindus  are  equally  successful  with  the 
white  and  black  ware,  and  with  basket  ware. 
Some  of  it  is  ornamented  with  red  and  blue 
colours ;  and  with  grey  and  copper-coloured  mica 
of  various  degrees  of  fineness,  rubbed  on  the  day, 
the  potter  gives  a  metallic  effect  on  the  surface  of 
the  piece. 

The  clays  which  are  generally  employed  in  tlie 
more  populous  part  of  British  India,  contain  so 
much  oxide  of  ux)n  and  carbonate  of  lime,  that 
the  vessels  melt  into  a  slag  at  a  temperature  little 
above  that  of  redness.  Deposits  of  a  black  stiff 
clay,  containing  much  vegetable  matter,  occur  in 
some  districts;  vessels  made  vdth  it  sustain  a 
higher  temperature.  Clays  capable  of  bearing 
great  degrees  of  heat  have,  however,  been  dis- 
covered in  different  parts  of  India.  As  one  great 
object  is  to  have  porous  vessels  for  cooling  water, 
the  ordinary  clays  answer  sufiiciently  well  for 
this  purpose  ;  and  some  of  the  ware,  as  that  of  the 
tortoise-shaped,  exposes  a  larger  surface  to  the  air. 
The  essential  ingredients  in  every  kind  of  clay, 
and  consequently  in  every  article  in  pottery  and 
porcelain,  are  silica  and  alumina.  No  clay  or 
artificially  prepared  pottery  or  porcelain  paste  is 
ever  free  from  admixture  with  other  ingredients, 
such  as  iron,  lime,  potash,  and  other  minerals.  But 
by  purging  the  puste  of  the  accidental  ingredi- 
ents, the  iron,  lime,  etc.,  we  exalt  those  properties 
which  render  it  fit  for  the  preparation  of  fictile 
articles.  An  intimate  mixture  of  silica  and  alumina 
with  water  acquires,  by  exposure  to  a  high  tem- 
perature, the  required  degrees  of  hardness  and 
density ;  but  for  many  purposes  it  is  necessary  to 
impart  a  certain  degree  of  fusibility,  to  which  end 
other  substances  are  used  in  various  proportions, 
capable  of  forming  vitrifiable  double  silicates  with 
alumina  and  silica.  These  substances,  diffused 
through  the  paste  formed  by  the  simjple  silicate  of 
alumina,  in  some  cases  with  silica  m  excess,  in 
others  with  excess  of  alumina,  greatly  contribute 
to  the  cohesion  and  hardness  of  the  mass.  The 
various  mixtures  employed  in  the  different  branches 
of  the  manufacture  were  thus  classified  by  M. 
Dumas : — 

Silica,  alumina,     .        .        .    Ideal  type. 
Silica,  idumina,  lime.    .        .)  EarthenwaTe8,crucible8, 
Silica,  alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  f      brickB,  tilea,  encauBtic 
Silica,  alamina,  lime,  oxide  off     tile^,    and    common 

iron )      pottery. 

Silica,  alumina,  potash,         .    Hard  porcelain. 
Silica,  alumina,  soda,    .        .    Soft  porcelain. 


India ;  the  turquoise-blue,  as  painted  on  a  paste    Silica,  alumina,  magnesia.     .    Piedmont  porcelain, 
beneath  a  glaze,  might  have  oeen  unearthed  in  I  Silica,  alumina,  baiyta,         .    Stoneware. 


£gyptor  Phoenicia.  Of  the  specimens  which  have 
been  exhibited  at  times,  a  small  bottle  painted  in 
blue  on  white,  is  the  same  as  the  ancient  wares 
of  Thebes;  a  beautiful  rich  brown  jar,  painted 
vith  flowers  in  panels,  by  means  of  a  white  earth 
or  *  dip '  appUed  on  the  surface  of  the  red  day  in 


It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  the  kao-lin 
porcelain  clay  of  China  was  peculiar  to  that  country, 
but  days  of  the  highest  value  for  all  forms  of 
ceramic  work  are  to  be  found  in  India,  and  the 
white  goblets  of  Arcot  and  the  light-coloured 
pottery  of  Madras  show  that  clays  perfectly  free 


the  eonsiatence  of  thick  cream  (the  pftte-sur-pftte  I  from  iron  can  be  obtained, 
of  Sevres),  the  whole  giaaed  over  with  yellowish-  I      By  far  the  best  day  Sur  William  O'Shauchnessy 
brown,  abowB  the  figures,  of  pale  colour,  in  slight    met  with  was  procured  by  Captain  Halsted  at 
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Sliigapore.  It  ocean  there  oloee  to  the  beach, 
Mid  can  be  brought  to  Calcutta  for  six  annas  the 
mannd.  The  clay  is  lonnd  in  thick  strata.  The 
detached  inaflBes  are  of  a  pink  tint ;  broken  into, 
they  contain  nodules  of  perfectly  irhite  earth. 
Thej  absorb  water  eagerly,  and  yield  an  exceed- 
ingly soft,  ductUe,  and  tenacious  paste.  Uparoroi 
or  upper  wash  may  be  described  as  a  strong 
brown  tenacious  or  clarey  loam.  The  best  is 
found  at  a  tillage  called  Monad,  ten  cos  west  of 
Ghinsurah,  and  at  Panchdowkie,  eight  cos  S.W. 
of  Kulna.  The  raw  earth  is  sold  at  four  annas 
the  maund,  but  the  prepared  uparomi  is  worth 
three  rupees  per  maund.  Three  months  are 
required  for  its  proper  preparation,  and  ten  seers 
of  uparomi  are  procured  from  each  maund  of  the 
raw  earth.  There  are  also  two  other  sorts  of 
▼irnishing  earth  prepared  from  this  uparomi, 
which  are  called  gad  or  slum,  obtained  at  the 
bottom  of  the  wauiing  Tessel,  and  majaree  or 
middle  sort.'  All  these  prepared  specimens — 
belntti,  uparomi,  gad,  and  majaree —are  obtained 
by  wadiing,  great  care  being  taken  to  select  the 
water  of  a  Tery  pure  tank,  no  doubt  to  aroid 
saUne  mixtures,  which  would  act  as  fluxes.  The 
belatti  when  prepared  is  a  mixture  of  the  yellow 
ochre  and  alumina  in  slightly  rariable  pro- 
portions. 

The  ancient  potter^s  wheel  is  the  instrument 
with  which  the  Hindu  works,  and  while  it  revolres, 
with  the  aid  of  his  naked  hands  he  fashions  ressels 
of  elennt  forms,  many  of  which  have  been  admired 
as  bdng  of  daseical  shapes,  and  some  would 
appear  idmost  as  if  they  were  of  Etruscan  origin ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Hiudus 
hate  eter  had  anything  but  their  own  unerring 
taste  to  guide  them.  This  beauty  of  form  is 
equally  conspicuous  in  the  pottery  of  S«twan  near 
Patna,  as  in  that  of  Azamgarh  or  of  Ahmadabad, 
of  Mirsapore,  or  of  Mort^had.  Some  of  it  is 
remftrkable  also  for  its  extreme  thinness  and  light- 
11Mb,  ibowing  the  great  skill  of  the  artist,  and 
making  it  difficult  to  understand  how  it  kept  its 
shape  when  in  a  plastic  state,  as  it  is  not  known 
thAt  the  turning-lathe  is  used  to  give  a  finish  to 
any  of  the  articles.  The  painted  pottery  of  Kotah 
and  the  gilt  pottery  of  Amroha  have  also  been 
admired.  The  handles  and  the  various  ornaments 
of  the  Ahmadabad  pottery  are  no  doubt  attached, 
as  in  Europt*,  by  me<ins  of  a  slip.  It  is  a  horizontal 
flywheel,  the  frame  of  wood,  the  rim  heavily 
laden  wirh  clay,  2  or  8  feet  in  diameter,  weight 
%0  to  80  lbs.,  and  is  put  in  motion  by  the  potter^s 


Colonel,  Pottinger.  He  travelled  by  Shikarpur 
and  Debra  Ismail  Khan  to  Peshawur  and  Kibul, 
disguised  as  a  horse-keeper,  thence  to  Herat  as  an 
Indian  Syud,  through  the  rude  country  of  the 
Aimak  and  Hazara.  The  Persian  army,  after  taking; 
Ghorian,  appeared  before  Herat  on  the  22(1 
November  1837?  and  the  following  day  the  siege 
fairly  commenced,  and  lasted  till  the  9th  Septem- 
ber 1838?  He  was  the  great  stay  in  preventing 
its  capture.  When  war  with  Afghanistan  was 
declared  on  the  let  October  1838,  Lieutenant 
Pottinger  was  appointed  Political  Assistant  to 
Mr.  Macnaughten.     He  died  at  Hong-Kong. 

POTTINGER,  Sir  HENRY,  Bart,  a  Bombay 
military  officer,  who  was  on  the  embassy  of  Sir  J. 
Malcolm  to  Persia,  afterwards  Political  Agent 
in  Gutch  and  Sind,  Plenipotentiary  in  China, 
Gk)Yemor  of  Hong-Kong,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  Madras;  author  of  Travels  in  Beluchistan, 
1816. 

POTUR,  a  well  at  Jafna  in  Ceylon,  about  SO 
feet  in  diameter,  and  sunk  to  a  depth  of  144  feet. 
Its  surface  is  of  fresh  water ;  but  deeper,  it  is 
brackish  and  salt ;  and  on  plunging  a  bottle  to  the 
extreme  depth,  the  water  it  brings  up  is  highly 
fetid,  and  gives  off  bubbles  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas.  Its  level  rises  and  falls  a  few  inches 
once  in  every  twelve  hours,  but  it  overflows  itA 
banks,  and  is  never  reduced  below  a  certain  level, 
however  much  water  is  abstracted.  The  natives 
believe  that  the  well  communicates  with  the  ses 
at  Kieremalie  near  Kangesentorre,  a  distance  of 
7  miles,  from  which  they  affirm  that  a  subterranean 
stream  flows  inwards. 


POULTRY. 

Tayr;  Tuyur,  .  .  Arab. 
Hons ;  Fiederkrs,  Dan. 
Gevogelte.    .    .     .     Dut. 

Volaille Fa. 

UeflQgel Okr. 

Pollame, It. 


Murgh,  .  PXBS.,  Hl.Ni). 
Aves  doznesticas.  .   Pobt. 

Kurt, RC8- 

AvM  do  Corral,  .  .  Sp. 
Fjaderfa»  ....  ^"^t- 
Tawuk-mawuk,      .  Tlbk. 


To  keep  poultry  is  an  abomination  to  all  but 
the  lowest  of  Hindus.  This  abstinence  is  deeply 
to  be  regretted,  as  fowb  would  keep  down  the 
number  of  snakes. 

POUZOLZIA  VIMINEA.  Wedd.  AfiMt-grow- 
ing  shrub  of  Karoaon,  Nepal,  and  Assam.  Its 
bark  is  marie  into  ropes,  and  the  leaves  are  eaten 
by  the  Lepcha. — Oamhle. 

POVINDAH  are  a  trading  tribe  on  the  N.W. 
frontier  of  British  India,  conducting  all  the  mercan- 
tile transactions  between  British  India  and  Cetitial 
A sia.   They  are  pastoral  in  their  habita,  bat  portions 


hand,  assisted  by  a  stick.     Once  set  spinning,  it '  of  their  clans  carry  goods  to  Defali,  Cawnpur, 


revolves  for  from  five  to  seven  minutes  with  a 
perfectly  steady  and  nearly  true  motion.  The 
mass  of  clay  to  be  moulded  is  placed  on  the 
centre  of  the  wheel,  and  thu  potter  squats  before 
it  on  the  ground.  This  machine  has  doubtless 
several  defects^  but  it  auswers  its  purpose  per- 
fectly. The  native  furnace  is  simply  an  excavation 
in  the  ground  of  variable  depth,  in  which  the 
ware  is  placed  layer  by  layer,  with  dry  reeds, 
straw,  etc.,  and  all  are  burnt  together. — Juried 
ftep&rU  of  Exhibititms  in  India  and  Europe  since 
\tibl;  Riyyh^  Art9  tf  India;  O^Shaughnessy, 
Bengal  Diwpene. ;  Imp.  Oaz.  See  Ceramic  Manu- 
factures; barthenware;  Porcelain. 


Benares,  and  other  parts  of  India,  and  to  Ghami, 
Kalat-i-(«htlzai,  Kabul,  Kandahar,  and  Herat. 
Their  chief  clans  are  the  Lohatii,  Nasar,  Niasi. 
Daotani,  Mian  Khel,  and  Karoti,  and  these  have 
subdivisiona 

They  bring  to  India  dried  fruits,  drugs,  spieps, 
silks,  woollens,  pashminas.  felts,  horses,  cattle,  and 
camels,  and  carry  away  British  and  Indian  manu- 
factures of  every  kind.  Camds,  of  which  they 
have  great  numbers,  are  their  oidinary  oarrisge. 
Their  imfiorts  and  exports  at  the  Indus  ferries  ot 
the  Dehra-i- Ismail  Khan  district  in  1867-68  wts 
stated  by  them  to  be  25  lakhs  of  rupees;  in 
186H-60  they  named  29^  lakhs ;  and  in  1869-70, 


POTTINGER,  ELDRED,  a  lieutenant  in  the  >  88  lakhs ;  but  50  lakhs,  or  half  a  million  ttterhnfr. 
Bombay  Artillery.  He  wis  sent  to  report  on  j  is  the  amount  at  which  the  British  aatboriti«« 
Central  India   by  his  tmde,  Sir   Henry,  then  |  estimated  the  yal«e  of  the  tnule  eondoeHed  by  tiie 
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Povindah.    They  are  wealthy,  have  fine  homes, 
and  can  mutter  about  14,000  fighting  men.    They 
IK  in  reality  eoldter  merchants.    Between  Kabul 
w\  Katty waz  their  Kafila  or  carayan  can  travel 
lepualdy ;   but  from  Katlrwac  to  the  British 
frontier  they  have  to  travel  in  one  great  mass 
for  mutual  protection.    They  move  in  bodies  of 
5000  to  1U,000  strong,  heavily  armed,  under  an 
elected  chief  with  the  title  of  khan,  marching 
like  an  anny,  with  advanced  guard  and  rear 
guard  and  flanking  parties,  in  some  parts  with 
diily  akinnishtis,  occasionally  pitched  battles,  and 
when  baiting  at  night  sentries  are  posted  and 
pickets  thrown  out    In  a  region  so  full  of  wars, 
dte  perseverance  with  which  they  continue  their 
raeoeKfol  enterprise  merits  all    praise.      Major 
Edwardes  said  he  had  hardly  ever  seen  a  Povindah 
who  had  not  one  or  more  wounds  on  his  body ; 
and  the  loss  of  an  eye,  broken  noses,  scarred 
ikolli,  lame  legs,  and  mutilated  arms  are  almost 
« common  as  freckles  in  England 

Their  great  enemies  are  the  Waxiri  tribe.  The 
Ktfoti  section  of  the  Povindah,  to  the  west  and 
north-west  of  the  Waziri,  have  1500  tents.  Their 
climate  in  winter  is  very  severe.  In  spring  they 
lire  on  milk,  ghi  or  clarified  butter,  cheese,  and 
karat  or  dried  buttermilk.  They  are  very  foir  for 
.AiiaticB.  The  Nasar  section  are  the  strongest  of 
the  Povindah  dans.  Their  numbers  are  not 
acctirately  known,  and  the  estimates  made  have 
ranged  at  from  1860  to  12,000  families.  They 
Are  migratory,  dwelling  in  summer  among  the 
ToLki  and  Obtak  clans  of  the  Gbilsai  tribe,  and 
moving  in  winter  to  the  Dehrajat.  They  depend 
chiefly  for  food,  clothing,  and  tents  on  their  nooks 
and  herds,  and  trade  less  than  other  sections. 
Their  ahevp  and  camels  are  numerous.  They  are 
SDiil  of  sratore,  ugly,  and  black,  are  rude  and 
aqoilid  in  their  genial  M>pearance,  and  barbarous 
in  dieir  manners.  The  Lohani  section  have  three 
braQche8,~the  Pani,  Daulat  Khel,  and  Mian  Khel. 
The  fint  two  and  part  of  the  Mian  Khel  have 
Kttled  to  agriculture.  The  remainder  of  the 
Mttn  Khel  are  traders.  In  summer  the  men  visit 
Bokhara,  Samarcand,  and  Kabul,  a  guard  being 
l<^ft  to  protect  the  women  in  their  felt  tents.  In 
the  winter  they  move  through  the  Gomal  pass  to 
^  Dehrajat,  idien  some  of  them  proceed  to  Lahore 
^  Benares,  retaming  in  April  in  order  to 
i«nac  Karabagh  and  Panah. 

The  Povin«lafa  are  not  the  sole  travelling  mer- 
^nti  of  Central  Asia.  The  Paran<^  are  a  tribe 
^  merchants,  who  are  said  to  have  come  from 
Baghdad,  and  settled  in  various  parts  of  the  frontier 
mtricCi  ol  Kobat  and  Peshawur.  They  claim  to 
J«  descended  from  Nuabirwan.  They  trade 
from  Bombay  and  Calcutta  to  Bokhara,  taking 
tei,  indigo,  diooolate,  and  cloths,  starting  about 
^eptember.  From  Bokhara  they  start  alreeli  for 
I  vkand,  Tashkand,  and  Orenburg,  and  go  also 
to  the  fair  at  Nijni  Novgorod,  which  they  call 
Jjkraia,  and  they  bring  back  unwrought  silk, 
Titik  (68.  8d.)  and  Ratiska,  or  Russian  coins. 

The  Uflhtarana  Afghans  inhabit  the  outer  hills 
!^P«te  the  extreme  south  of  the  Dehnt  Ismail 
™b  district  They  have  become  hurgdy  agri- 
2J^;  but  they  still  trade,  and  bring,  through 
tvKni  Ultra  pass,  into  British  territory,  camete, 
S?*''iI?**T'  TOokeys,  bullocks,  wool,  honey,  and 
?2:"Dgbackgrain,  piece-goods,  shoes,  blankets, 
»M»n  iog,;p^  si^gar-candy,  and  raw  sugar.    On 


the  Sikhs  rebelling  in  1846,  200  infantiy  ol  the 
Ushtarana,  under  Fattah  Khan,  accompanied 
Captain  Edwardes  to  Multan. 

The  Qandapur  tribe  inhabit  the  Daman-i-Koh, 
in  the  Dehra  Ismail  Khan  district  They  too  have 
largely  settled  down  to  agricultural  pursuits,  but 
are  also  traders.  Fifty  or  sixty  go  every  year  to 
Afghanistan,  and  four  times  that  number  to  India ; 
but  this  has  had  little  effect  in  softening  their 
manners,  which  are  rude. 

The  Baber  of  the  Dehra  Ismail  district  has  many 
sections.  They  are  brave,  but  much  scattered, 
and  in  the  Dehra  district  could  collect  only  600 
or  700  fighting  men.  Tbey  were  considered  by 
Captain  Edwardes  the  most  superior  race  of  all 
the  TiaoB-Indus  districts.  They  are  the  fairest  of 
all  the  tribes.  They  had  a  blood-feud  with  the 
powerful  Mian  Khel,  whom  they  almost  rival  in 
commerce. 

In  Arabia,  Persia,  Asiatic  Turkey,  Afghanistan, 
and  Baluchistan,  the  nomade  pastoral  races  are 
continually  on  the  move  in  and  to  their  winter  and 
summer  quarters.  But  from  the  most  ancient 
times  merchants  have  been  traversing  those  regions. 
Esekiel,  who  lived  B.C.  574,  in  the  27th  chapter 
tells  us  that  the  Ashurites  made  benches  of  the 
ivory  brought  from  ihe  Chittim  islands ;  that  the 
men  of  Tanhish  traded  with  Tyre  in  silver,  iron, 
tin,  and  lead  ;  Javan,  Tubal,  and  Meshech  brought 
slaves  and  brass  vessels ;  horses  and  mules  were 
brought  by  the  house  of  Togarmah ;  the  men  of 
Dedan  trafficked  in  ivory,  ebony,  and  precious 
clothes  for  chariots ;  and  spices,  precious  stones, 
and  gold  were  the  merchanoise  sold  in  Tyre  by  the 
men  of  Sheba  and  Raunah.  At  the  present  day, 
Hindu  traders  and  merdiants  are  seen  in  every 
village  of  Central  Asia,  to  the  north-west  as  far  as 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea ;  but  such  are  per- 
manently resident  in  their  respective  localities,  the 
products  of  the  several  countries  being  brought  to 
them  by  the  travelling  mercantile  tribes. 

The  British  Govemmenthas granted thePovindah 
a  total  remission  of  the  heavy  duties  which  were 
imposed  by  the  Sikh  Grovemment  on  all  merchand- 
ise brought  from  the  north-west,  Kftbul,  Khor- 
asan,  Persia,  etc. 

The  total  number  of  those  who  encamp  on 
British  territory  has  been  estimated  at  25,000 
souls,  half  of  whom  belong  to  the  Nasar  section. 
The  passes  from  which  they  generally  emerge  are 
the  Gomal,  Manjhi,  Shekh  Haidar,  and  Zarkani. 
Considering  the  wild  and  independent  life  the 
Povindabs  lead,  they  are  marvellously  <»derlv  and 
well-behaved  when  dispersed  in  British  territory, 
travelling  from  one  end  of  India  to  another. 
When  thus  scattered,  and  unable  to  continue  the 
precautions  adopted  while  in  the  passes,  they  have 
suffered  losses  on  the  Tank  and  Kolachee  borders, 
in  spite  of  the  numerous  posts,  and  of  the  civil 
and  police  arrangements.  —  iV.PT.  Frontier,  pp. 
545,  546. 

POWAR,  of  Nimbalkur,  in  the  Mahratta 
country,  claim  to  be  descended  from  the  sacred 
fire  of  Mount  Abu. 

POTAKHARRI,  in  the  Tamil  country,  heritors 
of  lands  which  tl^ir  ancestors  in  remote  times 
reclaimed,  who  pay  to  Government  either  a 
warum  or  min,  or  teeriva  oonmiutation  rent. 

POYKAI  ALVAR,  a  native  of  Kanjipuiam, 
contributed  a  hundred  stansas  to  the  Malayara 
Perapaatam. 
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POYYAMOLI  PULAVAR,  a  Tamil  poet,  who 
IB  said  to  hare  lived  in  the  reign  of  Vanangamudi 
Pandiyan.  He  wrote  an  erotic  poem,  Tangsaiva- 
namkovai,  in  Ulustration  of  the  roles  of  Narka- 
virasa  Nampis  AkapporuL 

PRABASHA,  a  bill  near  ancient  Kausambi,  on 
the  Jumna,  about  thirty  miles  above  Allahabad, 
in  the  doab  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna. — Cunning- 
ham ;  Tr,  Hind,  i  p.  850. 

PRABHAL,  in  lat  18**  68'  N.,  long.  78°  14'  B., 
in  the  Eonkan,  five  miles  N.  of  Chock.  The  fort 
is  2820  feet  above  the  sea. 

PRABHASA,  a  place  of  pilgrimage  on  the 
coast  of  Gujerat,  near  Dwaraka,  and  also  near 
Somanatha. — Dowson, 

PRABHAYAL,  Sansk.,  from  Prabha,  splendour, 
brightness.  The  glory  figured  around  the  heads  of 
Hindu  gods. 

PRABHU.  Sansk.  A  lord  or  master,  from 
which  comes  the  Burmese  word  Prah  or  Phra.  A 
term  applied  to  the  masters  of  Hindu  sect&  Prabhn 
is  the  word  from  which  the  clerking  caste  of 
Bombay  have  been  called  Pnrvoe.  Maha-pra'hu, 
great  lord. 

PRAGHETASA,  ten  sons  of  Prachinabarhi, 
andgreat-grandsons  of  Pritu.  In  Hindu  mythology, 
Vishnu  granted  them  the  boon  of  becoming  the 
progenitors  of  mankind.  They  took  to  wife  Marisha, 
daughter  of  Kandu,  and  Daksha  was  their  son. 

PRAOHYA,  the  people  east  of  the  Ganges,  the 
Prasii  of  the  Greeks. — nowson. 

PRADAKSHANA,  Sansk.,  is  the  Decursio  of 
the  Romans,  the  Deasil  of  the  Scotch,  the 
T'iompodhDenoI  of  the  Irish,  from  Tompadh,  turn- 
ing, and  Deisol,  to  the  right  It  is  a  turning  to 
the  right  in  conformity  with  the  sun's  shadow. 

The  Swastika  symbolizes  this  idea  of  circum- 
ambulation.  It  is  the  cross  +  with  the  crampons 
•^  at  the  end  of  its  arms.  It  is  a  sign  of  good 
luck.  Turning  in  the  contrary  way  is  called 
withershins  by  the  Scotch,  the  German  wider- 
shins.  The  Hindus  also  apply  the  term  to  the 
circumambulation  of  theur  temples  to  be  seen 
daily  everywhere,  the  worshipper  keeping  the 
right  hand  towards  the  temple.  Their  six  years' 
pugrimage  from  the  source  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Granges  and  back  again,  is  also  a  Pradakshana ;  and 
the  term  is  also  applied  to  going  round  the  aisle 
or  circumambulatory  passage  surrounding  the 
inner  wall  of  their  temples. 

In  the  mode  of  trampling  out  grain  from  the 
ear,  called  Daen  and  Dawan,  Hindi,  in  which 
bullocks  are  tied  together,  and  made  to  circulate 
from  right  to  left,  tne  words  are  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  Dahina,  the  left  side. — H.  Elliot, 

PRADHAN.  Sansk.  Chief,  principal,  an  eminent 
person  under  the  Mi^iratta  government;  the 
common  title  of  the  eight  diief  dvil  and  military 
officers.    Written  and  pronounced  Pardhan. 

PRAD'HAN  or  Andh,  a  Gond  tribe. 

PRAD'HANA,  in  Buddhism,  is  nature  or  con- 
crete matter.  The  Pradhanika  were  worshippers 
of  universal  nature  as  the  sole  First  Cause  oi  all 
things,  an  atheistical  creed,  preceding  the  teaching 
of  Sakya  Muni. 

PRADHOSHAURATA,  a  fast  observed  by  the 
Saiva  sect  of  Hindus. 

PRADYUMNA,  the  incarnate  Indian  cupid,  a 
son  of  Krishna  and  Rukmini,  called  Kama  in  N. 
India  and  Man-noatha  in  S.  India.  The  Hindu 
mythology  has  many  fables  about  him,  and  one  of 


theiie  is  that  when  sax.  days  old  he  was  stolen  by 
the  demon  Sambara,  and  thrown  into  the  ocean ; 
there  he  was  swallowed  by  a  fish,  which  was  after- 
wards caught  and  carried  to  Sambara's  house,  and 
on  being  opened  by  Maya-devi  or  Maya-vati^  she 
discovered  the  beautiful  child.  The  Pradyumna- 
Yijaya,  a  dranoa  by  Sankara  Dikshita,  relates  the 
victory  of  Pradyumna  over  Vajra  Nabha.  See 
Sri  Sfiunpradaya 

PRiESTI,  an  ancient  people  governed  by 
Portikanus,  or  Oxykanus ;  tneir  capital  Mahorta, 
probably  the  Oskana  of  Ptolemy.  Tlie  name  of 
Prsesti  eiven  by  Curtius  might,  according  to 
AVilson,  be  applied  to  a  people  occupying  the 
tlials  or  oases  of  the  desert  He  refers  to 
Prastha  or  Prasthala,  as  derived  from  Sthala,  the 
Sanskrit  form  of  the  vernacular  Thai,  which  is  the 
tenn  generally  used  to  designate  any  oasis  in 
Western  India. — Cunningham's  India^  p.  259. 

PRAGA,  the  modem  Allahabad,  built  by  the 
race  of  Puru ;  hence  its  name  Puru-raga,  the 
city  of  the  Prasii.  ' 

PRAGATHA  etymologically  signifies  a  kind 
of  song  (from  the  root  Ga,  sing). 

PRAGWAL,  a  Brahman  who  conducts  the  cere- 
monies of  the  pilgrimage  at  Allahabad. 

PRAHLADA,  a  devotee  of  Vishnu,  saved  from 
the  hands  of  Hiranya  by  Vishnu  in  his  incarnation 
as  Narasimha.  Dowson  says  Prablada  or  Prah- 
rada,  a  son  of  Hiranyakasipa,  and  father  of  Bali, 
who  adopted  the  worship  of  Vishnu. — Dowson. 

PRAUU.  Malay.  A  ship  or  lugger;  also 
written  Prow.  The  boats  of  the  Straits  of 
Malacca,  China,  Archipelago,  are  the  prahu, 
sampan,  lorcha,  pukat,  and  tong-kong  or  ting- 
king.  In  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  the  generic 
name  for  a  boat  or  vessel,  large  or  small,  is  prahu, 
a  word  almost  naturalized  in  the  European 
languages.  It  belongs  equally  to  the  Malay  and 
Javanese  languages,  and  from  these  has  been  very 
widely  spread  to  others,  extending  as  a  synonym 
to  the  principal  Philippine  tongues.  The  usual 
name  for  a  canoe  or  skiff,  both  in  Malay  and 
Javanese,  is  sampan.  The  large  vessels  which  the 
natives  of  the  Archipelago  u^  in  war  or  trade 
were  called  by  them  Jung,  which  is  the  word 
corrupted  junk  that  Europeans  applied  to  the 
large  vessels  of  the  Chinese,  of  which  the  proper 
name  is  wang-kang.  For  a  square-rigged  vessel 
or  ship,  the  natives  have  borrowed  the  word 
kapal  from  the  Teling  people.  Names  vary  with 
forms  of  vessels  and  the  uses  to  which  they  are 
put,  and  these  again  differ  with  nations  or  tribes 
so  as  to  be  innumerable.  The  most  common 
pirate  vessels  made  use  of  among  the  floating 
communities  from  the  Straits  to  the  south-eastern 
groups,  are  the  penjajap  and  kakap,  with  nadua- 
kan,  and  Malay  boats  of  various  size  and  con- 
stniction. 

The  penjajap  is  a  prahu  of  light  build,  straight, 
and  very  long,  of  various  dimensioDB,  and  carrv- 
ing  usually  two  masts,  with  square  kajan  sails. 
TMs  boat  is  entirely  open,  except  that  aft  is  a 
kind  of  awning,  under  which  the  head-man  sitF, 
and  where  the  magazine  of  arms  and  ammunition 
is  stowed  away.  In  front  it  carries  two  guns  of 
greater  or  less  calibre,  of  which  the  muzzles  peer 
through  a  wooden  bulwark,  always  parallel  to  the 
line  of  the  keel.  Penjajap  of  laxge  size  generally 
carry,  in  addition  to  these,  some  swivel  pieces, 
mounted  along  the  timber  parapet ;  while  boats 
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of  inferior  tonnage  are  armed  only  with  two  lelah, 
elevated  on  a  beam  or  upright.  From  twenty  to 
thirty  rowers,  sitting  on  benches  well  covered 
with  mats,  communicate  to  the  vessel  with  their 
short  oars  a  steady  and  rapid  motion,  the  more 
swift  in  proportion  as  the  prahn  is  small  Large 
ones,  therefore,  are  often  left  hidden  in  some 
creek  or  little  maze  of  islets,  while  the  light 
skiflFs,  flying  through  the  water,  proceed  on  their 
marauding  errand. 

The  kakap  prahu  is  a  small  light  boat,  provided 
with  a  rudder  oar,  but  with  no  other  oars  or 
scuUs.  It  carries  only  |  one  mast^  with  a  single 
quadrangular  sail.  Like  the  penjajap,  it  is  built 
of  yery  buoyant  timber,  the  planks  being  held 
together  by  wooden  pins,  and  lashed  with  rattans. 
The  pirate  never  goes  to  sea  with  a  kakap  alone, 
and  the  voyager  may  be  sure,  whenever  he 
descries  a  kakap,  that  a  penjajap  is  not  far  behind, 
moving  along  perhaps  in  the  snadow  of  the  high 
coast,  or  lurking  behind  some  island,  or  lying 
within  the  seclusion  of  some  woody  creek.  Eight 
or  ten  of  the  best  fighters  are  usually  chosen  to 
man  these  light  skiffs,  which  remind  us  of  those 
flyingprahuB  of  the  Ladrones  described  by  a  French 
voyager  in  a  note  to  Sonnerat.  In  calm  weather, 
the  pirates  row  in  these  buovant  galleys  along  the 
shore,  or  mount  the  small  rivers,  confiding  in 
their  agility,  and  knowing  well  that  if  surprised 
they  may  fly  into  the  woods,  bear  their  little  skiff 
with  them,  and  launch  it  again  at  some  spot 
unknown  to  their  pursuers. 

The  paduakan  are  native  vessels  having  a  single 
mast  in  ihe  form  of  a  tripod,  and  carrying  a  large 
lateen  sail  of  mat  They  are  from  twenty  to  fifty 
tons  burden,  and  of  great  beam,  with  lofty  sides, 
and  litUe  hold  in  the  water.  They  are  steered  by 
two  long  rudders,  which  are  lifted  up  when  the 
Teasel  is  moored  or  passing  through  a  shallow. 

The  ordinary  prahus  made  use  of  by  the  Malay 
pirates  at  the  present  day  are  from  eight  to  ten 
tons  burden,  very  well  manned,  and  exceedingly 
fast  Usually  they  are  armed  in  the  bows,  centre, 
and  stem  with  swivel  pieces. 

A  second-class  lUuiun  pirate  prahu  of  Min- 
danao carries  a  crew  of  aoout  60  men.  It  has 
a  stage  or  platform  suspended  to  the  mast,  with 
grappling  hooks  attached  to  the  end,  which  is  used 
as  a  bri<^  for  boarding  a  prise. 

The  fint-dass  lUanun  pirate  prahu  of  Mindanao 
carries  a  crew  of  100  men  or  thereabouts.  In  this 
description  of  vessel,  the  tripod  mast,  the  two 
after  teet  of  which  work  on  hinges,  is  used  as  a 
bridge  in  boarding.  In  May  1^8,  the  English 
whaler  Sarah  Elizabeth,  Captain  Bellinghurst, 
while  at  Amfuang,  with  2  officers  and  14  men  on 
shore  cutting  spars,  was  attacked  by  5  large  and 
seTeral  smaller  lUanun  prahus,  the  crews  of  which, 
after  killing,  taking,  or  dispersing  the  party  em- 
ployed on  shore,  boarded  the  ship,  the  captain 
and  the  remainder  of  the  crew,  wno  were  taken 
by  surprise,  escaping  to  sea  in  the  whale-boats. 
The  pirates,  after  plundering  the  ship,  burnt  her 
to  the  water's  edge,  in  which  state  she  was  found 
by  three  other  whalers  that  had  been  met  with 
by  Captain  Bellinghurst  in  the  offing,  and  had 
acconipanied  him  u>r  the  purpose  of  rescuing  his 
ship  from  the  piiates.  A  full  account  of  this 
tranasction  will  be  found  in  the  Moniteur  des 
Indes  for  1847-48,  pp.  S4, 85,  by  Jankpeer  Comets 
de  (jrooty  who  was  auring  aevml  years  Resident 
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of  the  neighbouring  settlement  of  Rhio,  and  after* 
wards  secretary-general  to  the  Colonial  Department 
of  Holland.— Jtb/^*«  Report,  1831;  EarVs  Voyage  of 
the  Dourga,  note  89 ;  St.  John's  Archipektgo,  ii. 
p.  182 ;  Sonnerat,  Voyage,  p.  189. 

PRAIRIE  GRASS  of  Australia  is  the  Bromus 
unioloides,  Humboldt. 

PRAJA  or  Panja.  Sansk.  Lit  progeny,  off- 
spring, subjects,  people.  The  praja  of  Koch- 
Bahar  are  cultivators  almost  in  a  state  of  serfdom. 
In  Cuttack,  the  barber,  washerman,  fisherman, 
weaver,  leather-worker,  and  tari-gatherer  are 
classed  as  praja,  and  often  sold  themselves  and 
families  into  temporary  shivery.  Prajapat,  a 
king.  Prajapati,  progenitors  of  mankind;  in 
the  Veda  the  term  was  applied  to  Indra,  Savitri, 
Soma,  Hiranya-garbha,  and  ot^er  deities.  In 
Menu  to  Brahma;  it  is  also  given  to  Menu- 
Swayambhuva,  and  also  to  the  ten  rishi  or  mind- 
bom  sons  of  Brahma,  fathers  of  the  human  race, — 
Marichi,  Atri,  Angirasa,  Pulastya,  Puli^,  Kritu, 
Bhrigu,  Nareda,  Yasishta,  Prachetas,  or  Daksha. 
Prajapatya,  Sansk.,  the  work  of  a  prajapati. — 
WiUon;  Dowson. 

PRAJAPATI,  a  Hindu  sage  who  dwelt  at 
Hingula.  He  is  mentioned  in  several  Puranas. 
He  taught  that  God  is  invisible,  though  possessed 
of  form,  and  that  final  beatitude  consisted  in 
absorption  into  the  Grea;t  Spirit — Ward,  iv. 
p.  46. 

PRAJNA,  in  Buddhinm,  means  wisdom,  under- 
standing, or  foreknowledge.  The  author  of  the 
Ashta  Sahariska  thus  addresses  Prajna :  '  Thou 
mighty  object  of  my  worship  I  Thou  Prajna  art 
the  sum  of  all  good  qualities,  and  Buddha  is  the 
guru  of  the  world.*  The  author  of  the  Puja 
&and  thus  addresses  Prajna:  I  make  salutation 
to  Prajna  Devi,  who  is  the  Prajna  Paramita 
(Transcendental  Wisdom),  the  Prajna  Rupa  (multi- 
form), the  Nir  Rupa  (foiinless),  and  the  universal 
mother. 

Prajna  Devi  is  deifidd  Nature  or  Diva  Natura, 
and  the  same  as  Dhanna;  In  the  physiological 
mythology  of  the  Buddhists,  the  universal  mother 
in  the  Kameshwari  temple  at  Gowhatty  in  Assam 
is  represented  by  the  Yoni,  which  is  there  a 
triangular  stone,  tri-kon-akar-jantra.  *  Adi  Prajna 
or  Dharma  is  the  Prajna  Devi,  the  Prajna  Paramita, 
the  Prajna  Rupa,  the  Nir  Rupa,  and  the  universal 
mother.  The  wise  make  no  distinction  between 
thee  and  Budfa.  When  all  was  Sangata,  Prajna  Devi 
was  revealed  out  of  Akas  (space)  with  the  letter 
U.  That  Yoni  from  which  the  world  was  made 
manifest  is  the  tri-kon-akar-jantra.'  In  the  midst 
of  the  jantra  or  tri-kon  is  a  binda  (point  or  cyphei^ ; 
from  that  binda  Adi  Prajna  revealed  herself  by 
her  own  will.  From  the  sides  of  the  triangle, 
Adi  Prajna  produced  Budh  and  Dharma  and 
Sangha.  Adi  Sangha,  Amitabha,  by  virtue  of  his 
Samta  Jayan,  created  the  Budhi  Satwa  named 
Padma  Pani,  and  committed  to  his  hands  the  lotus, 
the  type  of  creative  power.  From  Padma  Pani's 
shouloers  sprang  Brumia's  forehead,  Mahadeo  his 
two  eves,  the  sun  and  moon,  from  his  mouth  the 
air,  m>m  his  teeth  Saraswati,  from  his  belly 
Yaruna,  his  knees  Lakshmi,  his  feet  the  earth. 
From  tiie  union  of  the  essences  of  Apaya  (Adi 
Budha)  and  of  Prajna  (Adi  Dharma)  proceeded 
the  world,  which  is  Sangha,  represented  by  the 
letter  M. 

PRAKRIT   or   Prakrita  is  a  term  given  to 
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dialects  of  the  Sanskrit ;  it  is  tbe  common,  the 

enchorial,  and  not  the  perfect  language.    In  this 

sense  the  oommon  dialect  of  any  spoken  language 

is  a  Prakrit.     Prakrita   means  derived  from  a 

model     The  ancient  Prakrit  dialects  were  those 

forms  of  the  speech  of  the  Aryans  which  were 

commonly  used    by  the    masses.     The    earliest 

show  five  groups, — ^the  Maharashtri,  spoken  round 

Ujjayani  or  Avanti  in  Malwa,  perhaps  including 

S.  Rajputana  and  the  present  northern  Mahratta 

country.    Next  the  Sauraseni,  spoken  in  Sarasena, 

in  modem  times  the  country  round  Mathura; 

thirdly,  the  Mag^hi,  the  yemacular  of  Behar; 

fourUily,  ^e  Paisachi,  whose  exact  locality  is  not 

defined ;  and  fifthly,  the  Apabhransa  or  corrupt 

dialect,  perhaps  in  Sind  ana  Western  Rajputana. 

In  the  Hindu  dramas,  kings  and  Brahmans  speak 

Sanskrit,  but  those  of  inferior  position  speak  in 

different  Prakrits.    The  Prakrits  have  received 

careful  study.    Prakrita-prakasa,  a  granunar  by 

Yararuchi,  was  translated  by  Professor  Cowell. — 

DowMti. 

PRAKRITI.  Sansk.  Nature,  crude  matter, 
primary  creation,  matter  as  opposed  to  spirit ; 
also  the  goddess  of  nature.  The  sakti  or  female 
energy  of  any  Hindu  deity.  Pradhana  is  crude 
matter. 

PRAMANIK,  in  Bengal,  one  of  the  village 
authorities;  a  headman  amongst  the  Hindu 
castes,  from  the  Sanskrit  Pramamka. 

PRAMARA,  properly  Paramara,  one  of  the 
four  Agnicula  Rajput  tribes.  Of  their  thirty-five 
sace  are — 

Mori,  of  which  was  Chandragupta  and  the 
princes  of  Chi  tore  prior  to  the  Gehlot 

Soda,  Sogdi  of  Alexander,  the  princes  of  Dbat 
in  the  Indian  desert. 

Sankla,  chiefs  of  Poogul,  and  in  Marwar. 

Khyr,  capital  Ehyralu. 

Oomra  and  Soomra,  anciently  in  the  desert,  now 
Muhammadans. 

Vtkil  or  Bihil,  princes  of  Ghandravati. 

Maipatcut,  present  chief  of  Bijolli  in  Mewar. 

BuOtar^  north^n  desert. 

Kaha,  celebrated  in  Sauruhtra  in  ancient  times ; 
u  few  yet  in  Sirohi. 

Omuta,  the  princes  of  Omutwarra,  in  Malwa, 
thea  established  for  twelve  generations.  Omut- 
warra is  the  largest  tract  left  to  the  Pramara. 
Since  the  war  in  1817,  being  under  British  inter- 
ference, they  cannot  be  called  independent. 

Bekar,  Dhoonda,  SoruUahy  and  Hurair,  Grasia 
petfy  chiefs  in  Malwa. 

The  Pramara.  though  not,  as  the  name  implies, 
the  chief  warrior,  was  the  most  potent  of  the 
Agnicula,  and  acted  an  important  part  in  the 
history  of  India  in  the  middle  acres.  They  sent 
forth  thirty -five  sace  or  brandies,  several  of 
whom  enjoyed  extensive  sovereignties.  The 
world  is  the  rramar's,  is  an  ancient  saying,  denot- 
ing their  extensive  sway ;  and  the  No-kot  maroost' 
huH  signified  the  nine  divisions  into  which  the 
oountry  from  the  Sntlei  to  the  ocean  was  parti- 
tioned amongst  them.  Maheshwar,  Dhar,  Mandu, 
UjjaiA,  GfaMidrabhaga,  Chitore,  Abu,  Chand- 
mvati,  M'how,  Mai^uia,  Parmavati,  Omrakot, 
JBekheTf  Lodurva,  and  Puttan  are  the  most  con- 
•pioiioiis  of  the  d^itals  they  conquered  or  founded. 
Not  one  remnant  of  mdependenee  exists  to  mark 
the  ancient  greatness  of  the  Pramara ;  ttuBS  are 
th«  aeie  records  of  their  power.    Of  all  their  pos- 


sessions, the  prince  of  Dhat,  in  the  Indian  desert, 
is  the  last  scion  of  royalty ;  and  the  descendant 
of  the  prince  who  protected  Humayun,  in  whose 
capital,  Omrakot,   Akbar  was  bom«  is  in  very 
humble  position.     Among  the  thirty -five  saooe 
the  Yehil  was  eminent,  the  princes  of  which  line 
appear  to  have  been  lords  of  Ghandravati,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Aravalli ;  but  of  the  dynasties  issuing 
from  the  Agnicula,  many  of  the  princes  professed 
the  Buddhist  or  Jain  faith  to  periods  so  late  as 
the  Muhammadan  invasion.    Maheshwar  was  the 
ancient  seat  of  the  Hya  dynasty.    The  Mori  race, 
whose  leader  Ghandnigupta,  as  is  supposed,  op- 
posed Alexander,  was  a  Takshak,  and  the  ancient 
inscriptions  of  the  Pramara  declare  them  to  be  of 
the  race  of  Tusta  and  Takshak. — Colonel  Tod's 
Rajcutthan,  i.  pp.  92,  93. 

PRAMATL  Sansk.  From  Pra,  prep.,  and 
Mati,  understanding.  Pramathesa.  lord  of  the 
five  senses,  title  of  Mrira,  traced  to  Prometheus. 
As,  Res.  iii.  327,  vi.  506,  610. 

PRAM  LOGHA,  a  celestial  nymph,  sent  by 
Indra  to  beguile  the  sage  Kandu  from  his  devo- 
tions.—/>oir«oii. 

PRAN,  in  Hindu  belief,  a  spiritual  element,  of 
which  there  are  twelve.  The  Hindu  believes  that 
on  the  clearness  and  finnness  of  his  spirit  at  the 
last  moment,  when  all  is  growing  dim  before  him, 
hangs  his  chance  for  the  world  beyond.  His  life 
ebbs  away  ;  the  eleven  pran,  or  spiritual  elements, 
gliding  from  him,  ascend  the  precipitoiia  banks  of 
the  d»rk  Bhaosagar  river.  The  twelfth  pran— 
the  spirit  of  life — still  flutters  within  him.  The 
eleven  forerunners,  as  they  stand  on  the  awful 
brink,  survey  beneath  a  vast  chaos  of  animal 
shapes  and  forms.  If  the  twelfth  which  they 
have  left  behind  can  remain  placid  and  calm,  the 
eleven  may  have  a  brief  moment's  respite  to  choose 
from  among  the  ghastly  throng  the  form  into 
which  th^  shall  migrate.  The  choioe  made,  the 
angel  of  death  from  behind  precipitates  them  into 
the  abyss,  where,  joined  by  their  twelfth  mate, 
they  enter  the  chosen  tabeniacle.  And  thus, 
with  a  last  struggle,  the  spirit  passes  away. — 
Pioneer. 

PRANA.  Sansk.  Breath  of  life.  In  the 
Atharva  Veda  it  is  penonifiisd,  and  a  hymn  is 
addressed  to  it. 

Pranam,  a  Hindu  form  of  salutation,  consisting 
of  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head  and  the  ap- 
plication of  the  joined  hands  to  the  forehead. 

Pranayama,  from  Prana,  life,  and  Ayama,  a 
coming.  The  Hindu  devotional  exercisea  of  prana- 
yama, or  breathing  through  either  nostril  alter- 
nately, and  then  closing  both  during  the  repetition 
mentally  of  certain  formulie.  It  is  performed  by 
three  modes  of  suppressing  the  breathing,  called 
rechakas,  puraka,  and  kumbhaka. — Dowion;  Hind. 
Theatre,  p.  196. 

PRANALIKA  is  a  gutter  or  apoai  for  drainiog 
off  the  water  poured  on  a  lingam. 

PRANDHA-BRAHMANA,  one  of  the  eight 
Brahmans  of.  the  Sama  Veda.  It  contains  25 
sections. 

PRANGOS  PABULARIA.    Lim^. 
Pitrsinliiin,  Fitwra,  Push.  |  Prangos, .    •    .    Fmaac. 

This  plant  grows  soath  from  Iskardo.  in  Weifcem 
Ladakh  at  10,000  feet,  in  parti  of  Kashmir  at  dOOO 

to  6000  feet.    It  is  f ooad  above  YenMg,  where 

Moofforoft  also  says  he  saw  it,  aad  in  Afghanirti" , 
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ID  the  high  land  round  Ghazni,  aboat  7000  or 
8000  feet  (Bellew),  and  near  Maidan,  cloee  to 
Kabul,  at  6000  feet,  and  towards  Haji^fuk,  per- 
haps 12,000  fe«t  (Moorcroft,  who  calls  it  Romai). 
Bellew  brought  at  least  one  other  species  of 
Prangos  from  Afghanistan.  This  plant  couBtitutes 
excellent  fodder  for  cattle,  fattens  quickly,  and 
liertroys  the  'liver-fluke,'  Fasciola  hepatica,  of 
shegfi,  Rofk  cansiders  it  one  of  the  plants  which 
yielded  the  fiilphwin  of  Alexander's  hurtorians. 
Moorcroft,  in  Tibet,  found  it  employed  as  winter 
fodder  for  sheep  and  goats,  and  frequently  for 
ueat  cattle  ;  and,  writing  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Draz,  he  praifles  the  Prangos  hay  plant.  Attempts 
to  introduce  it  into  GreatBritain  were  unsuccessful ; 
and  it  is  probable  it  will  only  succeed  and  be 
valuable  in  a  dimate  similar  to  that  where  it  is 
found  indigenous.  It  is  highly  valued  in  the  cold 
and  arid  region  of  Tibet,  where  it  is  indigenous. 
It  is  found  in  Tibet,  and  also  most  abundantly  on 
Abatong,  a  low  trap  hill  in  the  valley  of  Kashmir ; 
but  there  it  was  not  so  vigorous  as  in  its  Tibetan 
habitat.  Dr.  Falconer  is  of  opinion  that  its  im- 
portance has  been  much  over-estimated.  The 
Prangos  will  be  valuable  only  in  countries 
devoid  of  good  natural  pasturage,  and  of  which 
the  climate  is  favourable  to  its  growth.  In  Kash- 
mir, it  is  used  in  decoction  to  cure  the  rot  in 
sbeepL  The  leaves  are  used  as  fodder  for  sheep ; 
they  are  rather  heating.  The  native  name,  fit- 
raaoliun,  is  probably  a  corruption  of  the  Greek 
name  of  parsley.  Lieut.  A.  Bumes,  crossing  in  the 
direction  of  Alexander  s  route,  found  this  plant, 
the  Prangos,  greedily  cropped  by  sheep.  The 
fitrasuliuu  aeed  from  this  or  another  species  of 
Prangos  is  used  as  an  aphrodisiac. — O^Sh.  p.  369 ; 
Moorcrq/t^  v.  p.  179 ;  Jam.  Ed.  Journ.  xiiL  873 ;  Ab. 
Re*, ;  Boyle's  Pro,  Res. ;  PowtU,  i.  p.  852  ;  SUw. 

PRANHITA,  the  name  of  the  united  streams 
of  the  Wardha  and  Wainganga  up  to  their  junction 
with  the  Godavery.  On  the  Pranhita  and  God- 
avery  river,  the  Mahratta  and  Teling  races  meet. 

PRAN-NATH,  a  Hindu  reformer  who  lived  in 
the  17th  eentory  in  Bundelkhand,  and  founded 
the  sect  that  bears  his  name.  He  was  of  the 
Kshatriya  caste,  lived  to  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century,  and  was  patronized  by  Ghl^ttrasal,  raja 
of  Panna  in  Bundelkhand.  His  followers  are 
someUmea  called  Dhami,  from  Dham,  a  name  of 
the  Supreme  Spirit,  or  PanunaUna.  They  have  no 
idols.  Bis  treatises^  14  in  number,  are  in  Hindi 
verse.  The  doctrines  are  monotheistic,  and  are 
taken  from  the  Koran.  He  composed  Mahitariy al, 
with  a  view  to  combine  the  Muhammadan  and 
Hindu  religions.  They  eat  together  and  admit 
the  gods  of  each  other's  religions,  but  do  not- make 
any  other  departure  from  the  customs  of  their 
ancestOTs. 

PRAN-PRALAP.  There  arose  in  Nadiya,  in 
Bengal,  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  a 
Bindurelomier  who  was  destined  to  wield  inmiense 
influence  on  the  masses.  Chaitanya  flourished 
during  the  time  of  Kasinatha,  and  when  Sayyid 
Husun  Sharif  of  Mecca  reigned  in  Gaur  under 
the  title  of  Suhen  Ala-ud-Din  Husin  Shah,  Sharif 
of  Meeca.  It  was  when  Luther  was  thundering 
against  the  indulgence  and  other  abuses  of  the 
Gfarietian  ckaich,  that  Ghaitaaya  preached  a  new 
doetnae.  The*  dootrine  was  the  efficaey  of  Bhakti 
or  faith  ee  eonfcra-diftinguished  from  works.  It 
was  an  innovation  on  the  Yedic  system,  which 


inculcates  specific  religious  duties  and  the  per« 
formance  of  ceremonies  and  acts.  He  taught  that 
all  men  are  capable  of  participating  in  the  sentf- 
ments  of  faith  and  devotitm,  and  that  the  members 
of  all  jati  or  castes  became  pure  by  such  senti- 
ments. He  maintained  the  pre-eminence  of  faith 
over  caste.  The  mercy  of  God  was  according  to 
him  boundless,  and  not  circumscriberl  by  the 
re.<trictioos  of  tribe  and  family.  He  declared  that 
Krishna  was  Parmatma  or  the  Supreme  Spirit, 
prior  to  all  worlds,  and  both  the  cause  and  sub- 
stance of  creation.  In  his  capacity  of  creator, 
pieeerver,  and  destroyer,  he  is  Brahma,  Vishnu, 
and  Siva.  Chaitanya  became  the  founder  of  the 
largest  religious  sect  in  India,  mustering  nine  to 
ten  million  souls,  and  fortified  by  an  elaborate 
oiganisation.  Its  disciples  are  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  village  in  Bengal.  They  include 
some  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  influential 
families,  as  well  as  a  host  of  poor  and  obfMSure 
men.  Having  obtained  the  sympathy  and  support 
of  a  large  class,  Chaitanya  openly  dedared  it 
was  his  mission  to  go  forth  and  preaoh  the  love  of 
Krishna  as  the  one  thing  neeoful  for  salvation. 
But  the  Krishna  of  Chaitanya  was  not  the  son  of 
Debaki,  the  intended  victim  of  his  uncle  the 
tyrant  Kansa,  the  sojourner  in  Brindaban,  the 
companion  of  cowherds,  the  lover  of  Badha,  the 
favourite  of  milkmaids  and  flower  women,  the 
terror  of  husbands,  and  afterwards  the  conqueror 
of  Kansa  and  king  of  Dwarka ;  but  the  Creator 
of  the  universe,  and  the  God  of  truth,  jusUce. 
mercy,  and  love.  His  Krishna  was  the  great  an4 
original  Spirit,  the  author  of  creation,  and  the 
giver  of  aJi  good.  The  age  of  Kasinatha  and  his 
successors  was  eminently  favourable  to  the  recep* 
tion  of  the  religious  tenets  Chaitanya  offered  to 
it.  The  country  had  undergone  ginsat  political 
and  social  changes.  The  character  of  the  Hindus 
had  been  moulded  during  some  time  by  Muham- 
madan conquests,  Muhammadan  interoourse, 
Muhammadan  laws,  and  Muhammadan  literature. 
Their  minds  were  at  thia  time  feimenting  with 
religious  longings,  to  which  the  doctrine  of  Bhakti 
inculcated  by  Chaitanya  answered  in  many  wava^ 
A  more  practical  religion  than  Vedantism,  9ioi  a 
purer  religion  than  Bhavanism,  waa  esgerlv  looked 
for.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at  tbe^ 
the  religion  of  Chaitanya  soon  took  root  in  Nadiyai 
which  reverberated  with  the  name  of  Krishna. 
Young  men  and  old  men  of  that  ci^  gathered 
round  him;  among  them  was  Adaitanand,  whp 
was  to  him  what  the  Baptist  had  been  to  the 
greatest  religious  reformer.  He  addressed  them 
all  in  a  tone  of  authority  and  affection,  telling 
them  that  Krishna  was  the  Saviour,  and  that  they 
must  love  him  with  all  their  hearts  and  with  au 
their  souls.  His  preaching  was  generally  heralded 
by  convulsions  and  fainting  fits.  This  phenomenon 
was  called  by  his  disciples  Pran-Prala]p,  and  con- 
tinued for  hours.  During  its  contmuance  he 
forgot  all  mundane  affairs,  and  exclaimed  ever  and 
anon  Krishna,  Krishna.  This  ecstatic  state  ef 
Pran-Pralap  was  attended  with  mystic  sighs  and 
songs  of  Haribol.  It  was  contagious  among  bis 
disciples,  and  became  a  conspicuous  trait  of  the  new 
sect.  Chaitanya  was  a  mystic.  S^^iffg  but  little, 
and  caring  nothing  for  Uie  animal  ipai),  he  we^ 
able  to  maintain  a  state  of  eontinued  excitemenl. 
This  cerebral  and  muscular  debility  oontributed  in 
no  inconsiderable  degree  to  brmg  about  thaie 
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alternations  of  deep  sorrow  and  intense  joy  which 
told  so  much  upon  his  audience,  and  by  means  of 
which  he  swayed  tens  of  thousands.  Chaitanya 
thought  or  rather  felt  that  the  first  and  greatest  of 
all  works  was  foith  in  Krishna.  From  this  all  other 
works  must  spring.  He  announced  this  as  a 
mighty  message  of  joy,  a  message  that  thrilled 
through  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  He  preached 
that  the  Chandala,  whose  impmity  is  consumed 
by  the  chastening  fire  of  holy  faith,  is  to  be 
reverenced  by  the  wise,  and  not  the  unfailing 
expounder  of  the  Veda.  Again,  ^  the  teacher  of 
the  four  Yedas  is  not  my  disciple.  The  faithful 
Chandala  enjoys  my  friendship ;  to  him  let  it  be 
given,  and  from  him  be  received ;  let  him  be 
reverenced  even  as  I  am  reverenced.'  Religious 
rites  and  ceremonies  were  in  his  .opinion  not 
essentially  important,  but  the  appreciation  of  them 
by  the  generality  of  mankind,  and  their  adapt- 
ability to  the  spread  of  religious  tenets,  were  fully 
n»]ized  by  him.  With  a  view  to  perpetuate  dis- 
tinctiveness of  his  sect  and  society,  and  establish 
an  indissoluble  bond  of  union,  he  insisted  on  his 
followers  submitting  to  the  initiatory  rite  of  the 
Mantra.  It  consisted  in  the  guru  or  spiritual 
guide  whispering  in  the  ears  of  the  Sishya  (disciple) 
the  mystic  words  ^Kling  Krishna.'  Another 
observance  enforced  by  Chaitanya  among  his  fol- 
lowers was  the  eating  of  the  prasada  by  them 
together.  A  common  meal  has  always  been 
understood  to  cement  and  ratify  relations  of 
friendship.  The  brotherhood  of  the  Vaishnava 
sect  was  symbolized  in  the  prasad.  It  was  a 
communion  where  all  the  followers,  without  dis- 
tinction of  caste,  were  admitted  on  equal  terms. 
There  was  the  learned  Naiyaik  as  well  as  the 
illiterate  Chasa,  the  Muhammadan  Rais  as  well  as 
the  Muhammadan  Mahout,  the  Kulin  Brahman  and 
the  Kulin  Kayastha,  as  well  as  the  aboriginal 
Bagdi  and  the  excommunicated  Chandal,  all  par- 
ticipating in  consecrated  rice  and  dal  and  malpua. 
It  was  a  manifestation  of  an  intimate  fellowship 
between  those  who  shared  in  this  common  meal. 
It  ia  now  manifest  that  one  of  the  distinguishing 
features  of  Chaitanya's  theocracy  was  the  universal 
character  of  the  sect  he  founded.  That  sect  was 
recruited  from  all  classes  of  the  Hindu  as  well 
as  the  Muhammadan  community.  No  one  who 
desired  to  enter  was  refused.  To  all  who  knocked 
at  the  door,  admittance  was  granted.  Chaitanya 
kept  an  open  house,  and  his  guests  represented 
all  classes,  not  only  of  society  but  of  humanity. 
Chaitanya  was  most  child-like  in  disposition  and 
character.  He  was  essentially  guileless  and 
simple-minded,  but  a  most  large-hearted  num; 
audit  was  in  his  preaching  that  he  poiured  out 
the  wealth  of  that  heart.  He  became  a  king  of 
men  on  the  Bedi  or  pulpit,  which  constituted  his 
throne.  His  sermons  were  to  the  Hindus  of 
Bengal  what  those  of  Savonarola  were  to  the 
Florentines.  Like  the  Italian  reformer,  he  was 
fervid  and  forcible.  Chaitanya  was  fond  of  travel- 
ling, and  became  an  itinerant  preacher.  In  the 
coarse  of  his  peregrinations  he  came  to  Ramkali, 
atoated  in  the  suburbs  of  Gaur,  the  then  capital 
of  Bengal  He  delivered  there  a  magnificent 
sermon.  Striking  the  harp  and  hymning  the 
praise  of  Krishna,  he  touched  a  chord  which 
resounded  and  vibrated  through  Bengal.  His 
utterances  were  aglow  with  intense  fervour. 
Thousands  of  people  came  to  hear  him,  and  the 


sensation  he  made  was  so  great  as  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  king  Sayyid  Husain,  who  deputed 
an  officer  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  The  ofiicer 
reported  that  the  noise  had  been  made  by  a  Sanyasi, 
and  that  it  was  not  worth  while  taking  furdier 
notice  of  the  matter.  But  he  continued  to  preach, 
and  all  classes  of  men  from  all  parts  of  the  great 
city  crowded  to  Ramkali.  Among  those  who  had 
come  to  hear  him  preach  were  two  Muhammadan 
brothers,  Dabir  and  Khash,  holding  high  employ  in 
the  court  of  Graur.  They  were,  in  fact,  ministers  of 
Sayyid  Husain,  and  enjoyed  his  entire  confidence. 
They  were  enraptured  with  the  eloquence  of 
Chaitanya,  and  became  converts  to  the  doctrine  of 
Bhakti ;  they  longed  to  see  him  in  private,  to  learn 
at  his  feet  the  tenets  of  the  new  faith.  Accord- 
ingly they  went  to  his  cottage  at  midnight,  and 
thus  addressed  him :  ^  Purifier  of  the  fallen,  low 
in  descent  and  occupation,  we  are  afraid  of 
speaking  our  minds  to  thee.  Saviour  of  Jagai 
and  Madhai,  have  mercy  on  us.  Of  M'hlecha 
descent,  these  sinners  are  incomparably  more 
odious  than  those  lordly  Brahmans  of  Nadiya. 
Our  race  has  sinned  greatly  against  cows  and 
Brahmans.  We  are  dwarfs  standing  on  tiptoe  to 
catch  the  moon.  Stoop  in  mercy  towards  us.' 
Chaitanya  cordially  received  them,  and  assured 
them  of  their  salvation.  *  Krishna  will  save  yon ; 
henceforth  you  shall  be  known  to  the  world 
under  the  names  of  Rupa  and  Sonatun.'  The  recep- 
tion of  two  Muhammadan  nobles  evinced  a  mond 
courage  of  no  common  order,  which,  while  it 
showed  Chaitanya's  deep  conviction  of  the  purity 
and  popularity  of  his  faith,  afforded  conclusive 
evidence  of  his  extraordinary  boldness  in  disre- 
garding the  injunctions  of  caste  and  race,  and  his 
intention  to  build  religion  on  the  fatherhood  of 
God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  convert  brothers  were  mem- 
bers of  a  court  which  was  intolerant  of  Hinduism, 
and  served  a  king  who,  claiming  as  he  did  direct 
descent  from  the  prophet,  was  particularly  aggress- 
ive against  its  doctrines.  This  act,  therefore, 
was  calculated  to  enlist  against  the  reformer  not 
only  the  active  antagonism  of  the  king  and  the 
court  of  Bengal,  but  the  hostility  of  the  Hindus, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  Muham- 
madans  as  M'hlechas,  association  with  whom,  in  a 
Hindu  religious  point  of  view,  is  contamination. 
He,  however,  fully  expected  his  disciples  to  cast 
aside  all  antiquated  prejudices,  and  ab^ve  all,  and 
beyond  all,  to  have  faith,  which  he  rightfully 
applied  as  the  true  test  of  training  in  Yaishnavism. 
He  was  emphatically  what  the  Germans  call  an 
epoch-making  man,  representing  some  of  the 
best  elements  of  Hindu  thought  and  Hindu  cha- 
racter, and  illustrating  in  himself  the  strength 
and  weakness  of  Hindu  theology.  His  object  was 
grandly  catholic.  It  was  to  rebuild  Hindu  society 
from  its  foundation,  to  exterminate  priestcraft,  to 
eradicate  the  evils  of  caste,  to  introduce  religious 
toleration,  to  assert  the  right  of  equality  of  man, 
and  to  establish  the  relations  of  his  fellow-beings 
on  the  principle  of  a  universal  brotherhood.  A 
fanatic  and  a  mystic,  Chaitanya  never  deviated 
from  his  appointed  course;  and  the  immense 
influence  he  had  acquired  over  the  hearts  of  his 
followers,  he  applied  to  l^e  furtherance  of  no 
personal  objects,  out  of  that  religion  to  which  he 
had  consecrated  his  life  and  hii  energies. — Cal' 
cuUa  Review,  No.  109,  p.  100. 
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PRANT. 


PRAVARxV. 


PRANT,  an  ancient  Hindu  term,  fiignifying  a 
considerable  Babdiyision  of  a  country. — Jewish 
Geographical  Memoir^  p.  81. 

PRAPUIj,  the  footmark  of  Arhan,  in  the 
island  of  Sinbal  so  called. 

PRASADA.     Sansk.     Prasadham.     Prasada, 
in  the  Vaiahnava  sect  of  Hindu  religion,  is  an 
article  of  food,  consecrated  by  previous  presenta- 
tion to  an  idol,  after  which   it  is  distributed 
amongst  the  worshippers  on  the  spot,  or  sent  to 
persons  of  consequence  at  their  own  homes.     It 
was  the  prasada  or  meat  offered  to  idols  from 
which,  in  Acts  xr.  29,  the  followers  of  JeBus 
Christ  were  told  to  abstain.     Yet  1  Corinthians 
X.  25  says,  *  Whatsoever  is  sold  in  the  shamblt'S, 
that  eat,  askiDg  no  question  for  conscience  sake' 
In  Orissa,  the  peoj^e  buy  the  boiled  rice  which 
has  been  oflPerea  to  Jaganath,  and  all  the  different 
castes  eat  of  it  together,  as   an   act  of  merit; 
the  nunc  conduct  in  Bengal  would  make  them 
out-castes.    The  Buddhists  of  Burma  also  throw 
aw^  the  offerings ;  and  at  the  great  Shooay-Dagon 
at  Rangoon  and  the  Prome  temple,  Shooay-San- 
Dau,  vast  heaps  of  boiled  rice  are  thrown  over 
on  the  rocks.      But  most  Hindus  eagerly  seek 
whatever  has  been  offered  to  an  idol ;  hence  it 
is  common  to  see  flowers  which  have  been  thus 
offered,  placed  in  the  hair  of  a  Hindu.     Water 
that  has  bet'U  thus  made  sacred  is  preserved  in 
Hinda  houses,  and  with  it  they  rub  their  bodies, 
and  occasionally  sip  a  drop.      The    celebrated 
Gognet  has  remarked  that  the  custom  of  offering 
food  to  the  object  of  divine  homage  had  its  origin 
in  a  principle  of  gratitude,  the  repast  being  deemed 
haUowed  by  presenting  the  first  portion  to  him 
who  gave  it,  since  the  devotee  was  unable  to 
conceive  aught  more  acceptable  than  that  whereby 
life  is  sostained.    From  the  earliest  period  such 
offerings  have  been  tendered ;  and  in  the  burnt- 
offering  (hom)  of  Abel  of  the  firstling  of  the 
flock,  and  the  first  portion  of  the  repast  presented 
by  the  Rajput  to  Ana  Deva,  the  noansher,  the 
motive  is  the  same.    The  Mukhia  servants  of  the 
temple  of  Kaniya  carry  the  sacred  food  to  where- 
soever the  votaries  dwell,   which   produces   an 
ample  return.    At  the  same  time  are  transmitted, 
as  Rom  the  god,  dresses  of  honour  corresponding 
in  material  and  value  with  the  rank  of  the  re- 
ceiver, a  diadem  or  fillet  of  satin  and  gold,  em- 
broidered ;   a  dagla  or  quilted  coat  of  gold  or 
silver  brocade  for  the  cold  weather;  a  scarf  of 
blue  and  gold ;  or,  if  to  one  who  prizes  the  gift 
less  for  its  intrinsic  worth  than  as  a  mark  of 
special  favour,  a  fragment  of  the  garland  worn  on 
some  festival  by  the  god ;  or  a  simple  necklace, 
by  which  he  is  inaugurated  amongst  the  elect. 
Kianiya  ki  kanti  band  hna,  *  to  bind  on  the  neck 
the  chaplet  of  Kaniya,*  is  the  initiatory  step.    At 
the  present  day,  Christians  of  no  sect  make  any 
food-offerings  to  images.    The  Hebrew  races,  how- 
ever, as  also  the  Miuiammadans,  only  partake  of 
the  flesh  of  such  animals  as  have  been  made 
lawful  food  by  being  prayed  over  before  being 
killed.    This  is  called  amongst  Muhammans  Halal 
kama,  to  make  lawful,  and  a  Muhammadan  recites 
the  words  BismiUahi,  Allaho-Akbar.    Otherwise, 
it  is  haram,  unlawful.     In  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
to  God,  the  great.    In  the  butcher  shops  of  the 
towns  of  Europe  where  the  Hebrew  races  reside, 
a  mark  is  put  on  the  animals  which  have  been 
made   lawful  for  food.     When  the   animal   is 


slaughtered  and  skinned,  an  examiner  appointed 
by  the  synagogue  carefuUy  inspects  the  inside ; 
and  meat  that  has  been  killed  according  to  the 
Jewish  law,  and  is  lawful  to  eat,  is  distinguished 
by  a  leaden  seal,  stamped  in  Hebrew  characters 
with  the  name  of  the  examiner,  and  the  word 
Eoshar,  meaning  lawful.  That  killed  in  any 
other  fashion  is  called  'tryfer.'  The  Hebrew 
Scriptures  three  times  command,  ^Thou  shalt 
not  seethe  a  kid  in  his  mother's  milk '  (Exodus 
xxiii.  19,  and  xxxiv.  26 ;  and  Deuteronomy 
xiv.  21).  The  utmost  care  has  been  used  in 
carrying  out  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
this  injunction,  and  particular  vessels  used  for 
dressing  flesh  and  others  for  milk,  and  a  complete 
separation  required  for  dishes,  plates,  knives, 
forks,  and  so  forth.  No  vessels  of  wood  or  earth 
may  be  purchased  at  second-hand,  and  those  of 
metal  or  stone  have  to  be  weU  scoured  with  hot 
ashes  or  scalded  in  boiling  water  before  it  was 
considered  proper  to  employ  them  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  food.  The  Hindu  races  are  even  more 
stringent  than  the  Hebrew,  and  many  of  the 
Yaishnava  sect  do  not  allow  a  stranger  to  see  the 
cooking.  Numerous  others  do  not  permit  any  one 
to  see  Siem  eating. — Tod's  Rajasthan,  i.  p.  629. 

PRASANNA  RAGHAVA,  a  drama  by  Jaya 
Deva  in  seven  acts. — Doicson. 

PRASE,  a  quartzose  mineral ;  it  w  found  amongst 
the  pebbles  on  the  shore  at  Trincomalee  in  Ceylon, 
and  in  the  Dekhan  trap. 

PRASENJIT,  son  of  Susandhi,  was  24th  of 
the  line  of  Ikshwaku.  In  the  6th  century  B.C., 
Rajas  Prasenajita  and  Ajata  Satra  visited 
Buddha. 

PRASHADA.  Sansk.  A  heresy.  Some  of 
the  popular  works  of  the  Hindus  allude  to  96 
prafiihada  or  heresies,  viz.  amongst  the 


Brahmans,    ....    24 

Sanyasi, 12 

Viragi, 12 


Sftura, 18 

JaDg&ma,            .  18 

Jogi, 12 


PRASII  of  the  Greeks,  the  Prachi  of  Hindu 
writers,  the  name  of  the  tract  in  which  Magadha  is 
situated.  Arrian  and  Strabo  say  that  the  Prasii  were 
the  most  distinguished  of  all  the  Indian  nations. 
Their  empire  at  one  time  seems  to  have  included 
most  of  the  tract  through  which  the  Granges  flows 
after  it  enters  the  plains  of  Hindustan. — RennelVs 
Memoir^  p.  60.     See  Prachya. 

PRAST'HA.     See  Pat 

PRATARDANA,  called  also  Vatsa,  Satrajit, 
Ritha-dwaja,  and  Kuvalayaswa,  was  son  of  Divo 
Dasa,  king  of  Benares.  Divo  Daea  was  driven 
from  Benares  in  a  revolution  brought  about  by 
the  Buddhist  and  Saiva  sects.  Divo  Dasa  dispos- 
sessed the  Bhadrasena  family  from  a  district  on 
the  Gumti,  but  it  was  recovered  by  Durdama,  and 
again  lost  to  Pratardan,  who  avenged  the  slaughter 
of  his  father  and  family.     See  Divo  Dasa. 

PRATCHAN.  Malay.  In  Borneo,  a  red  condi- 
ment made  of  prawns.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
paste,  and  is  sold  at  3  dollars  per  pikuL  Dry 
pratchan  sells  at  10  or  12  cents  per  qintang. — 
Burbidge^  p.  177. 

PRATISAKHYA,  four  treatises  on  the  phonetic 
laws  of  the  language  of  the  Vedas. — Dowson, 

PRAVARA,  Sansk.,  in  the  Hindu  worship, 
means  the  invocation  of  those  ancestors  whose 
names  are  to  be  coupled  with  that  of  Agni  when 
the  latter  is  invited  to  be  present  at  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  sacrificial  fire. 
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PRAWN. 


PRECIOUS  STONES. 


KeraL    . 
Roiello, 


S?. 
Tam. 
Tel. 


PRAWN.    Pal«mon,  »p, 

Jaengha,  .  .  .  Hind. 
Grambero  mariDO,  .  It. 
Oodang,    .     .    .    Malat. 

PalssmoD  seiTatos  and  other  speciea  are  aband- 
aut  along  the  coaste  of  the  S.  and  £.  of  Asia. 
In  China,  prawns,  shrimps,  crabs,  crawfish,  and 
other  kinds  of  Crustacea,  are  abundant  and  palat- 
able. One  species  of  Chinese  crawfish,  as  large 
as  but  not  taking  the  place  of  the  lobster,  is 
called  lang  hai,  or  dragon  crab.  It  and  cuttlefish 
of  three  or  four  kinds,  and  the  large  king  crab 
(Polyphemus),  are  all  eaten  by  the  Chinese. — 
Aiiis,  Mat.  M*iL  p.  155. 

PRAV.  The  Manu  Manau  tribe  are  called  Pray 
by  the  Red  Karen ;  they  dwell  between  the  Sgau 
and  Red  Karen. 

PRAYAGA,  the  modem  Allahabad,  also  called 
Pratishthana  and  TrivenL  It  is  described  in 
ancient  Hindu  writings  as  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Yamuna  and  Granges,  on  the  bank  of  the  latter ;  it 
would  seem,  therefore,  so  late  as  the  composition 
of  the  drama  of  the  Hero  and  the  Nymph,  that 
that  ancient  city  still  stood  opposite  to  its  present 
site.  The  ruins,  according  to  Hamilton,  were  still 
to  be  seen  at  Jhuai,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Granges.  Prayaga  was  a  holy  place,  having  been 
the  seat  of  Bharadhwaja's  hermitage ;  bat  Allah- 
abad never  was  a  city  until  Akbar  made  it  one. 
Akbar  called  his  fort  Ilahabad,  and  it  was  after- 
wards called  by  Shah  Jahan,  Allahabad.  The 
name  of  Prayaga  is  recorded  by  Hiwen  Thsang 
in  the  7th  century,  and  is  in  all  probability  as  old 
as  the  reign  of  Asoka,  who  set  up  the  stone  pillar 
about  B.C.  235,  while  the  fort  was  not  built  until 
the  end  of  the  16th  century.  Hiwen  Tbsang  makes 
the  district  of  Prayaga  about  5000  li,  or  838  miles, 
in  circuit ;  but  as  it  was  closely  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  other  districts.  General  Cunningham  re- 
duced it  to  500  li,  or  83  miles,  and  limits  the  dis- 
trict to  the  small  tract  in  the  fork  of  the  doab, 
immediately  above  the  junction  of  the  Ganges 
and  Jumna.  There  still  is  the  famous  tree  called 
Akshay  Bat,  or  undecayiog  banyan  tree.  This 
tree  is  now  underground,  at  one  side  of  a  pillared 
court,  which  would  appear  to  have  been  open 
formerly,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  remains 
of  the  temple  described  oy  Hiwen  Thsang.  The 
temple  is  situated  inside  the  fort  of  AllahalMui,  and 
due  north  from  the  stone  pillar  of  Asoka  and 
Samudra  Gupta.  According  to  the  conmion 
tradition  of  the  people,  the  name  of  Prayaga  was 
derived  from  a  Brahman  who  lived  during  the 
reign  of  Akbar.  The  stoir  is,  that  when  the 
emperor  was  buildiitf  the  fort,  the  walls  on  the 
river-face  repeatedly  fell  down,  in  spite  of  all  the 
precaution  taken  by  the  architect  The  old  city 
of  Prayaga  has  totally  disappeared,  and  we  can 
scarcely  expect  to  find  any  traces  of  the  various 
Buddhist  monuments  whidi  were  seen  and  de- 
scribed by  the  Chinese  Pi^rims  in  the  7tb  century. 
— Cunningham's  Ancient  Ueo.  of  Ind,  p.  388 ;  7r. 
Hind.  L  pp.  207,  317  ;  Hindu  Theatre,  I  p.  207  ; 
The  Hero  and  the  Nymph ;  HamiWm'g  Gwialogies 
o/lkt  Hindus.    See  Lai 

PRAYER,  Saint,  Dua,  Arab.,  Namas,  PsRfl.,  is 
part  of  the  ritual  of  worship  of  the  Hindus  called 
puja.  The  Muhammadan  pmyera  are  dua,  namaa, 
anoaalut  The  Muhammadan  pray eriacaUed'salla,' 
and  its  pexfoimance  is  required  five  times  in  eaoh 


minutea  after  sunset,  the  second  at  nightfall,  the 
third  at  daybreak,  the  fourth  a  little  after  noon. 
Mahomed  would  not  have  his  followers  commence 
their  prayers  at  sunrise,  nor  exactly  at  noon  or 
sunset,  because,  he  said,  infidels  wowhipped  the 
sun  at  such  times. 

PRECIOUS  STONES. 
Pierre  preoieuie,    .      Fa.    Gremma,     ....      It. 
Edelfltein,     .    .    .    Ger.    Piedra  precioia,  .    .      i:>r. 

Precious  stones  are  often  termed  gems  by 
jewellers,  who  thus  designate  all  minerals  remaik- 
able  for  their  hardness,  lustre,  and  beauty ;  but 
transparency,  brilliancy,  lustre,  and  freedom  from 
defects,  to  be  of  great  value,  should  also  have  associ- 
ated with  them  the  exact  quantity  of  colouring  to 
furnish  the  favoured  tint  Besides  the  distinction 
of  gems  for  the  most  beautiful  of  the  minerals  in 
jewellers*  and  lapidaries'  work,  under  the  term 
'  inferior  gems '  they  utilize  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses many  quartzose  minerals,  while  pearls  and 
nacre  from  molluscs  are  amongst  the  most 
esteemed  of  the  gems,  and  coral  from  the  animal, 
with  jet  and  amber  from  the  vegetable  kingdoma, 
are  much  appreciated  by  many  races. 

If  the  precious  stones  in  use  aa  gems  be 
noticed  chemically,  the  diamond  is  a  ciystallized 
form  of  carbon ;  the  balas  ruby  and  spinel  ruby 
are  compounds  of  alumina  and  magnesia;  the 
chryaobc^l  and  its  variety  Alexandrite  are  com- 
binations of  alumina  and  glucina;  the  sapphire 
and  ruby,  the  sesqui-oxide  of  aluminium;  the 
hyacinth  and  jaigoon  (zircon),  a  compound  of 
sUicaand  rirconia ;  the  beryl,  emerald,  and  euclaae, 
compound  silicates  of  aluminium  and  glucinum ; 
tourmaline  and  rubellite,  boro-silicate  of  several 
bases;  lapis-lazuli,  a  combination  of  silicate  and 
sulphate  of  aluminium ;  and  turquoise,  a  hydrmted 
phosphate  of  aluminium  ;  amethyst,  sard,  plasma, 
prase,  chalcedony,  and  noble  opal  are  varieties  of 
silica  or  quartz ;  chrysolite  and  peridot,  a  silicate 
of  magnesia  and  iron ;  and  gamete  have  a  varied 
composition,  containing  two  or  more  of  calcium, 
maffnesium,iron,  manganese,aluminium,cfaromium. 

]«rom  t-he  most  ancient  times  all  raoea  have 
attributed  fanciful  virtues  to  them.  The  dia- 
mond was  considered  by  the  Romana  a  remedy 
against  incubus  and  succabos;  the  ruby  against 
poison;  jacinth  procured  sleep;  sapphire  pro- 
cured favour  with  princes;  it  was  on  tables  of 
sapphire  that  the  ten  commandments  were  en- 
graved, and  it  was  also  supposed  to  preserve  the 
sight;  the  chrysolite  assuaged  wrath.  Each  of 
the  twelve  apostles  was  symbolized  with  a  precious 
stone, — ^Peter  by  jasper,  John  by  emerald,  and  ao 
on.  A  sardius  was  placed  in  the  beast-plate  <rf 
the  Hebrew  high  pnest ;  any  precious  stone  of  a 
red  hue  was  supposed  by  the  Jews  to  be  a  pre- 
servative against  plague,  and  by  the  Aiafas  to  be 
useful  in  stopping  hiemorrhage. 

The  value  of  these  mineral  variea.  From  their 
small  bulk  and  consequent  portability,  gems  have 
always  risen  in  price  during  wars.  In  the  French 
revolution  from  1789  to  1796,  diamonds  are  atated 
by  Mr.  Emanuel  to  have  doubled  their  usual  price. 
The  prices  of  the  larger  are  also  regulated  by  the 
demand  and  by  the  fancies  of  pnrobaaen.  The 
prices  ol  gems  seem  always  to  have  been  higher 
m  Asia  than  in  Europe.  Since  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century,  fresh  aottrees  of  precious  atonea  have 
been  diaoovered  in  Australia  and  at  the  Cape  oi 
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ihe  prices.  The  moBtTalaed  gems  have  been 
selliDg  in  India  at  25  per  cent,  higher  than  in 
London.  Yet  India  continnea  largely  to  export 
Home  kinds,  and  in  the  five  years  1856-57  to 
1860-61,  the  quantities  exported  ranged  iu  value 
from  £138,224  to  £153,748  annually,  nearly  all 
l>eing  sent  from  Bombay,  chiefly  to  Aden,  Suez, 
which  took  about  four-fifths,  the  rest  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  China,  and  France.  Since  then 
the  exports  amounted  to  Rs.  1,87,362  in  1882-83, 
and  the  imports  rose  to  Rs.  36,82,177  in  1880-81. 

Arabia  is  said  to  have  the  topaz,  the  onyx,  and 
the  yemani  or  akik.  The  agato  is  found  near 
Mocha,  emeralds  in  the  Hejaz,  beryls  and  car- 
iielian  near  San^aa  and  Aden,  malachite  in  the 
cavem  of  Beni  Salem ;  also  jasper,  amethyst,  and 
turquoise  in  the  environs  of  the  village  of  Safwa, 
about  three  days'  journey  from  Medina.  The 
diamond,  the  sardon^,  and  the  topaz  were  ob- 
tained through  Arabia  in  ancient  times. 

Tavemier,  writing  of  his  time,  p.  144,  tells  us 
*  there  are  but  two  places  in  all  the  east  where 
coloured  stones  are  found,  within  the  kingdom  of 
Pegu  and  the  island  of  Ceylon.  The  first  is  a 
ipoiuitain  twelve  days'  journey  or  thereabouts 
from  Siren  towards  the  north-east,  the  name 
whereof  is  Capelan.  In  this  mine  are  found 
great  quantities  of  rubies  and  espinels  or  mothers 
of  rubies,  yellow  topazes,  blue  ana  white  sapphires, 
jacinths,  amethysts,  and  other  stones  of  different 
cokmrs.  Among  these  stones,  which  are  hard, 
they  find  other  stones  of  various  colours  that  are 
very  soft,  which  they  call  Bacan  in  the  language 
of  the  country,  but  are  of  little  or  no  esteem.' 

In  Southern  India^  the  localities  which  supply 
the  beryl  are  also  supposed  to  have  yielded  the 
emeialdf  though  Tavemier  was  not  able  to  ascer- 
tain that  any  part  of  India,  in  his  day,  was  yield- 
ing emeimlda.  *As  for  emeralds,^  he  says  (p.  144),  *  it 
is  a  vulgar  error  to  say  they  oame  originally  from 
the  east.  And  therefore  when  jewellers  and  gold- 
smiths do  prefer  a  deep-oolouriMl  emerald  inclin- 
ing to  bladk,  tell  ye  it  is  an  oriental  emerald,  they 
speak  that  which  is  not  true.  I  confess  I  could 
never  dtsoover  in  what  part  of  our  continent  those 
stones  are  found.  But  sure  I  am,  that  the  eastern 
part  of  the  worid  never  produced  any  of  those 
stones  neither  in  the  continent  n<Nr  in  we  islands. 
TVue  it  is,  that  since  the  discovery  of  America 
some  of  those  stones  have  been  often  brought 
rough  from  Peru  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  whenoe 
they  havfe  been  transported  mto  Europe ;  but  this 
is  not  enough  to  make  them  oriental.  Besides 
that,  at  this  time  they  send  them  into  Spain 
through  tiie  North  Sea.' 

In  the  southom  part  of  Ceylon  is  an  ezton- 
aive  group  of  monntains  rising  to  the  hei^t 
of  7<K)0  or  8000  feet,  which  successive  falls 
diminish  till  th^  rest  on  the  alluvial  plains  of  the 
low  country,  liie  S.  W.  face  of  this  group  forms 
a  bold  range,  crowned  at  its  western  extremity 
by  Adam^s  Peak,  called  by  the  people  Sri-pada  or 
Holy  Foot,  and  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  range  in 
Kirinlpota,  which  rises  in  abrupt  precipices  to 
8000  feet  above  the  plains.  Rataapnra,  or  city  of 
geina,  is  in  part  of  this  range,  it  is  about  60 
roika  from  Colombo,  and  abont  200  feet  above  the 
levdL  ol  the  sea.  It  is  the  centre  ^  the  gem-pro- 
dacHig  distsie^  which  estends  aboet  iity  miles 
alo^  the  base  of  thia  mountain  rawe,  aad  in 
this  distriat,  MmpikiBg  SdbagiHii  and  Ae  Three 


Korles,  the  search  for  gems  is  a  regular  ooeu* 
pation  of  the  people  in  the  beds  of  streams  and 
in  the  alluvial  plains  lying  in  the  valleys  upon  their 
banks.  The  gems  found  in  that  locality  are  the 
sapphire,  the  ruby,  and  the  topaz ;  the  cat's  eye, 
amethyst,  and  b^l ;  and  the  spinel  ruby  is  also 
found,  but  is  more  rare.  They  are  found  in  a 
laver  of  gravel  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  deep,  to 
which  they  sink  a  pit,  and  if  they  meet  with 
a  thin  bard  crust  of  ferruginous  stones  or  masses 
of  milk  quartz,  such  are  always  favourable 
signs.  The  ruby,  amethyst,  topaz,  sapphire, 
and  cinnamon-stone  are  found  there  m  great  abund- 
ance; also  spinel,  chrysoberyl,  and  corundum. 
Red,  purple,  blue,  yellow  corundumsand  star-stones 
are  met  with  at  Mathuraand  Saffrasam,  and  rubies 
and  sapphires  at  Badulla  and  Saffragam.  Gor- 
rundum  is  very  plentiful  at  Battagamana,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Agin  Kandura.  The  oreat 
bulk  of  the  Ceylon  gems,  however,  come  from 
Ratnapura,  the  city  of  gems,  the  river  near  which 
is  regularly  worked.  Ceylon  affords  also  all  the 
varieties  of  quartzose  minerals,  as  rock-crystal, 
amethyst,  rose  -  quai>ts,  cafs  eye,  and  prase. 
Rock-crystal  occurs  in  abundance,  both  masdve 
and  crystallized,  of  various  colours,  good  quality, 
and  in  large  masses.  Amethyst  also  is  pretty 
abundant ;  very  beautiful  specimens  of  this  mineral 
are  found  in  the  alluvion  derived  from  the  decom- 
position of  gneiss  and  granitic  rock  at  Saffragam 
and  the  Seven  Korles.  A  large  crystal  of  it  was 
found  near  Buanwelle,  containing  apparently  two 
distinct  drops  of  water.  The  finest  cat's  eyes  in 
the  world,  indeed  the  only  kind  that  bring  a  high 
price,  have  been  found  in  the  granitic  alluvion 
of  Saffragam  and  Matura.  Prase  occurs  only 
amongst  the  pebbles  on  the  shore  of  Trincomalee. 
Belonging  to  the  schorl  family  are  tourmaline  and 
schorl. 

Corundum,  The  pure  oxide  of  aluminium  is 
seen  in  oolouriess  crystals  of  eorundum.  With 
minute  traces  of  cdouring  materials,  these  crystals 
assume  rich  hoes,  and  when  transparent  become 
gems  conspicuous  for  their  extensive  colour-suite, 
that  rank  next  in  value,  as  in  lustre  and  hardness, 
to  the  diamond.  These  are  the  colourless  lux- 
sapphire,  the  azure  sapphire,  the  ruby,  the 
oriental  topaz,  oriental  amethyst,  oriental  enuBrald, 
etc. 

Star-Stones  are  in  the  form  of  a  six-rayed  star, 
and  there  are  star*mbies,  star-sapphires,  and  star- 
topaz.  Emery  is  one  of  the  forms  of  the  opaque, 
giunnlar,  massive  states  of  this  mineral. 

Oriental  Huby  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  gems, 
when  of  large  sise,  good  colour,  and  free  from 
flaws.  They  are  found  in  Siam,  the  CapeUn 
mountains  ten  days*  journey  from  Syriam,  a  city 
in  Burma,  also  in  Ceylon,  India,  Borneo,  Sumatra, 
on  the  Elbe,  on  the  Espailly  in  Auvergne,  and  Iser 
in  Bohemia.  The  ruby  in  colour  varies  from  the 
lightest  rose  tint  to  the  deepest  cannine,  but  the 
most  valuable  tint  is  that  of  *  pigeon's  blood,*  a 
pure  deep  rich  red. 

Spinel  Ruby  and  Baku  Ruby  belong  to  the 
spinel  dass  oi  minerals,  as  also 
are  several  of  the  stones  scld 
as  Ceylon  rubies.  Tourmaline, 
when  of  a  red  colour,  is  called 
Braolian  ruby,  and  thii  term  is 
also  implied  to  the  ardficially  ed* 
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oured  topaz.     The  ruby  brings  a  higher  priee 
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than  the  diamond,  ranging  as  per  margin.  Star 
Rubies  are  asteriated  corundums.  Tourmaline  is 
sometimes  mistalcen  for  the  ruby,  and  the  pink 
topaz  for  the  balas  ruby. 

Spinel  ruby  and  balas  rubies  are  found  in 
Ceylon,  Burma,  Mysore,  Baluchistan.  The  spinel 
ruby  is  of  a  deep  hue.  They  are  comparatively 
of  little  value,  but  are  often  sold  for  the  true 
ruby,  and  the  true  ruby  is  occasionally  parted 
with  as  a  spinel  ruby.  With  jewellers,  however, 
every  bright  red  mineral  takes  the  name  of  ruby. 
The  name  is  even  given  to  garnets.  Hindus  and 
Muhammadans  in  India  greatly  object  to  the  dark- 
coloured  stones,  deeming  them  unlucky. 

Sapphire  with  the  ancients  was  a  generic  term 
for  aiil  blue  gems.  It  occurs  in  British  India,  in 
the  south  of  the  Peninsula  and  Ceylon,  also 
in  Ladakh  and  in  Siam.    Sapphires  vary  from  the 


Aqua  marine  includes  clear  beryls  of  a  sea-green 
or  pale-bluish  or  bluish-green  tint.  Hindus  and 
Muhammadans  largely  use  them  pierced  as  pend- 
ants and  in  armlets.  They  are  the  seing  or  seign  of 
the  Burmese  and  the  zamarrud  of  the  Persians.  At 
the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855,  a  good  specimen 
of  aqua  marine  was  contributed  from  Mysore  ; 
other  samples  of  long  reed  crystals  were  forwarded 
by  the  Nellore  Local  Committee. 

Topaz  was  so  called  from  the  island  of  Topazion 
in  the  Red  Sea.  There  is  a  gold-coloured  and 
greenish-yellow  topaz.  Oriental  topaz  is  of  little 
value  in  commerce.  The  gem  is  of  a  yellow  tint, 
seldom  deep,  of  a  light  straw  colour.  Oriental 
topaz,  ruby,  and  sapphire  consist  of  90  per  cent, 
of  pure  alumina,  7  per  cent,  of  silica  coloured  with 
oxide  of  iron. 

Zircon  consists  of  zirconic  and  silicic  dioxides. 


deepest  blue  to  black,  and  are  often  of  varied  !  Its  pellucid  varieties  are  gems.    The  dull  green 


hues.  If  held  in  water  with  forceps,  the  coloiured 
and  uncoloured  stones  will  be  seen.  A  very  good 
blue  sapphire  of  one  carat  weight  would  bring  £20. 
In  Tavemier's  time,  in  India  all  rubies  were 
sold  by  weights  called  rati, — that  is,  three  grains 
and  a  half  or  seven -eighths  of  a  carat;  the 
payments  were  made  in  old  pagodas ;  and  rubies 
of  the  following  weights  had  been  sold  as  under :— 


Ofl   rati,    . 

.  Paga.    20 

0f4jirati,    . 

.  Fags.  450 

Of  21  rati,    . 

.      „       85 

Of  5   rati,    . 

.      »     526 

Of  3i  rati,  . 

.      „     185 

Of  6^  rati,    . 

.      „     920 

If  a  ruby  exceeded  six  rati,  and  was  a  perfect 
stone,  there  was  no  value  to  be  set  upon  it. 

Tavemier  says  (p.  143), '  The  other  place  where 
rubies  are  found  is  a  river  in  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
which  descends  from  certain  high  mountains  in 
the  middle  of  the  island,  which  swells  very  high 
when  the  rains  fall ;  but  when  the  waters  are  low, 
the  people  make  it  their  business  to  search  among 
the  sands  for  rubies,  sapphires,  and  topazes.  Ail 
the  stones  that  are  found  in  this  river  are 
generally  fairer  and  clearer  than  those  of  Pegu.  I 
forgot  to  tell  you  that  there  are  some  rubies,  but 
more  balas  rubies,  and  an  abundance  of  bastard 
rubies,  sapphires,  and  topazes  found  in  the  moun- 
tains that  run  along  from  Pegu  to  the  kingdom  of 
Camboya.* 

Oriental  Emerald^  the  green  variety  of  corun- 
dum, is  the  rarest  of  all  gems.  The  finest  occur 
in  a  limestone  rock  at  Muzo  in  New  Granada,  near 
Santa  F^deBogota,lat.5°28';  atOdontchelong  in 
Siberia,  and,  as  is  said,  near  Ava.  It  is  associated 
with  spinel.  When  of  a  deep  rich  grass-green  colour, 
clear,  and  free  from  flaws,  it  sells  at  from  £20  to 
£40  the  carat ;  those  of  lighter  shade,  from  5s.  to  £l 5 
the  carat.  The  emerald  pillars  in  the  temple  of 
Hercules  at  Tyre,  the  emerald  sent  ^m  Babylon 
as  a  present  to  a  king  of  Egypt,  four  cubits  in 
lengtn  and  three  in  breadth,  and  the  emerald 
obelisk  described  by  Herodotus,  were  all  doubt- 
lees  green  jasper.  The  Aral  and  Altai  mountains 
have  furnished  fine  emeralds. 

The  Prismatic  Corundums  found  among  the 
Tora  Hills  near  Rajmahal,  on  the  Bunas,  in  iir^s^ar 
rolled  pieces,  small,  and  of  a  light  green  colour, 
are  sold  as  emeralds  by  the  natives,  under  the 
name  of  panna  or  pana. 

Beryl  includes  the  emerald  of  jewellers,  and 
also  their  aqua  marine.  It  is  an  alumino-glucinium 
silicate,  the  alumininm  being  in  the  emerald 
apparently  displaced  to  a   minute   amount  by 
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is  the  iargoon ;  the  red-tinted  varieties  are  the 
hyacinth  or  jacinth.  The  yellow  and  blue  tints 
are  rare,  but  the  more  pellucid  and  colouiiees 
zircon,  from  its  exceptionally  high  refractive 
power,  approaches  even  the  diamond  in  brilliancy. 
Zircon  is  found  in  the  Ceylon  districts  of  Mature 
and  Saffragam.  Matura  diamond  is  the  name 
applied  to  its  finest  varieties  by  the  dealers  in 
gems.  Besides  the  two  well-established  species, 
common  zircon  and  hyacintli,  there  is  a  third, 
massive,  opaque,  and  nncrystallized,  and  of  a  dark- 
brown  colour.  Specimens  of  it  horn  Saffragam 
weigh  two  or  three  ounces.  The  yellow  varieties 
are  sold  by  the  natives  as  a  peculiar  kind  of  topaz, 
the  green  as  tourmalines,  the  hyacinth  red  as 
inferior  rubies,  and  the  very  light  grey  as  im- 
perfect diamonds.  All  the  varieties  are  found  in 
the  beds  of  rivers  or  in  alluvial  ground,  which, 
both  in  Saffragam  and  Matura,  is  of  the  same  kind. 
Zircon  occurs  in  alluvium  in  the  Ellore  dislnct  of 
the  Madras  Presidency. 

Chrysoberyl  consists  of  glucina  and  alumina 
(aluminate  of  glucinum).  As  a  gem  it  is  known 
as  the  oriental  chrysolite,  also  as  cymophane.  It 
is  a  beautiful  greenish-yellow  stone,  almost  equal 
in  lustre  and  hardness  to  the  sapphire.  Chrysoberyl 
is  sometimes  with  a  yellow  or  brownish  tinge,  and 
occasionally  presenting  internally  an  opalescent 
bluish- white  light.  When  green,  transparent,  and 
free  from  flaws,  it  is  much  prized.  The  less  trans- 
parent specimens,  when  cut  en  cabochon,  furnish 
one  of  the  kinds  of  precious  stones  to  which 
jewellers  give  the  name  of  cat's  eye.  The  dark- 
green  variety  from  the  Aral  is  called  Alexandrite. 

Diamonds  are  found  in  India,  Sumatra, 
Borneo?  Australia,  the  Cape  Colony,  the  Aral 
mountains,  Brazil,  and  South  America.  It  occurs 
in  India,  in  the  Dekhan,  near  the  river  Pennar  in 
the  Cuddapah  district,  and  near  Banaganapilly,  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  Kistna,  formerly  near  EUorc, 
and  bed  of  the  Godavery.  The  diamond  sold  in 
1856  ?  to  the  emperor  Louis  Napoleon  for  £5000, 
was  said  to  have  been  obtained  in  the  Pennar  or  at 
BanaganapiUy.  They  are  also  found  at  Panna  in 
Bundelkhand,  and  at  Sumbulpore  on  the  Mahanadi. 
Thara  and  Tora  are  two  diamond-washing  tribes 
who  possessed  sixteen  jaghir  villages  at  Sumbul- 
pore. They  are  supposed  to  be  of  African  origin. 
Another  aboriginal  tribe  called  the  Jhira  are  said  to 
have  held  their  villages  rent-free  on  condition  of 
washing  the  sands  of  the  river  for  diam<»d8,  which 
were  xnade  over  to  the  raja,  while  the  gold  ob- 
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tained  at  the  same  time  remained  the  perquisite  of  I  yalue  of  those  of  the  Brazil  sorereign  is  said  to  be 


the  finders. 

Diamonds  are  found  in  quartz  conglomerates 
containing  oxide  of  iron,  also  in  alliiyium,  in 
loose  and  embedded  crystals,  almost  always  of 
small  size,  and  most  frequent  in  company  witli 
grains  of  gold  and  platinum.  Diamonds  are  found 
crystalline  and  amorphous,  and  of  all  colours, 
white,  yellow,  orange,  red,  pink,  brown,  green, 
blue,  black,  and  opalescent.  The  rixis  in 
which  the  diamond  occurs  in  Brazil  are  either  a 
ferruginous  quartzose  conglomerate,  or  a  lamiu'- 
ated  granular  quartz  called  itacolumite.  The 
latter  rock  occurs  in  the  Arals,  and  diamonds 
have  been  found  in  it ;  and  it  is  also  abundant  in 
Georgia  and  North  Carolina.  In  India,  the  rock 
is  a  quartzose  conglomerate.  Mr.  Ball  tells  us 
that  there  are  diamond  mines  in  various  parts  of 
Bundelkhand,  but  the  principal  are  near  Panna, 


£5  000,000. 

The  British  crown  jewels  comprise  1  large  ruby, 
4  rubies,  1  large  sapphire,  16  sapphires,  11  emeralds, 
1363  briUianta,  1272  rose  diamonds,  147  table 
diamonds,  4  drop-shaped  pearls,  273  pearls. 


Precious  stones  and  pearls  ex- 

Precions stones  and  pearls  im- 

ported from  India. 

ported  into  India,  nnset. 

1874-76, 

.     Bs.  6,66,683 

1874-75, 

.    Rs.  15.96,694 

1875-76, 

.    .       4,80,859 

1875-76, 

.    .     13,93,691 

1876-77, 

.    .       6,24,666 

1876-77, 

.    .     16,40,391 

1877-78, 

.    .       6,76,649 

1877-78, 

.    .     19,40,848 

1878-79, 

.    .       3,94,563 

1878-79, 

.     .      13,15,082 

1879-80, 

.    .       2,65,639 

1879-80, 

.     .      15,52,799 

1880-81, 

.    ,       1,60,076 

1880-81, 

.    .      86,82,177 

1881-82, 

.    .       3,66,197 

1881-82, 

.    .      24,23,629 

1882-83, 

.     .       1,87,862 

1882-83, 

.    .      17,26,170 

Artificial  Oems  are  largely  made,  and  many  of 
the  precious  stones  are  well  imitated.  Doublets 
are  partly  true  gems  above,  and  partly  false,  being 


its  capital.  Other  diamond  areas  are  at  Badra-  ^  portion  of  a  true  lomed  artisti^lly  to  glass  or 
chellum  on  the  Godavery,  near  the  Kistna  river,  ^^^^  g^m  below.  Lapidaries  and  jeweUers  even 
and  near  BanaganapUly  and  Cuddapah.  A  diamond    *^  sometime  deceived   by  f^  gems,  and  of 


tract  occupies  a  considerable  area  between  the 
Mahanadi  and  Godavery  rivers,viz.  at  Sumbulpore, 
with  the  bed  of  the  Mahanadi  for  many  miles 
above  it,  and  Weiragarh  80  miles  to  the  S.E.  of 
Nagpnr.  About  a.d.  1870,  some  small  diamonds 
were  stated  to  have  been  found  in  a  hill  stream 
near  Sinda. 

At  Panna,  diamonds  are  only  known  certainly 
to  occur  in  situ  in  a  conglomerate  which  is  referred 
geologically  to  the  Rewa  group,  but  there  are  also 
numerous  workings  in  alluvial  or  superficial 
deposits. 

In  the  Cuddapah  district,  the  principal  workings 
have  been  at  Cuunapurti  and  Ovalumpilly,  near 
Chennnr,  on  opposite  banks  of  the  Pennar  river, 
and  Lamdur  and  Pinchetgapu,  west  of  Chennur. 

In  the  Kurnool  district,  the  mines  are  at  Bana- 
ganapillj,  Munimadagu,  Ramulkotta,  Timapuram, 
Yembye,  ByanpuMy,  Guramkonda,  Gudipad, 
Bannur,  Deyanur,  Shaitan  Kottah,  Dewmarruh, 
Tandiapad,  and  Baswapur. 

In  the  Kistna  and  Godavery  districts,  diamonds 
are  obtained  at  Golapillv,  Malavilly,  Purtial, 
Ganiooulur  or  kuUur,  etc.,  the  pits  at  Golapilly  and 
Malavilly  being  sunk  in  conglomerates  and  pebble 
beds  of  tertiary  age. 

In  the  bed  of  the  Ma7ianadi\  at  Sambulpore, 
and  about  the  mouths  of  the  Hebe  ELhelu  and 
Mand  streams,  large  diamonds  have  occasionally 
been  found.  The  place  of  working  is  called  Heera 
Khond. 

At  Weiragarh,  in  lat.  20°  36'  N.,  and  long.  79° 
3r  30*  E.,  80  miles  S.E.  of  Nagpur,  the  diamonds 
are  found  in  a  lateritic  grit ;  and  at  the  sources 
of  the  Hebe  river,  in  Gangpur,  in  the  Icha  river, 
a  tributary  of  the  Hebe,  and  also  in  the  Sunk 
river. 

In  Bundelkhand,  the  diamond  bed  proper  near 
Panna  is  a  conglomerate.  The  rock  diggings  do 
not  cover  a  space  of  more  than  20  acres,  and  the 
miners  excayate  great  pits,  25  feet  broad  and  often 
30  feet  deep.  At  Kumerea  (or  Kahmura),  locally 
called  Kakru,  to  the  east  of  Panna,  the  aiamonds 
are  found  in  a  conglomerate  sandstone  made  up  of 
small  pebbles.  There  are  diamond  mines  also  at 
Udesna,  Stdcerira,  Mojgaon,  Boghin. 

An  inventory  of  the  precious  stones  of  the 
crown  of  France  was  made  in  1832,  showing  the 
number  to  be  64,812,  of  value  £845,000.     The 


others  entertain  grave  doubts.  Birmingham  sends 
many  blue  cut-glas^  false  gems  to  Colombo  for 
sale.  The  glass  of  bottle  bottoms  is  even  sold 
in  Ceylon  and  other  places  as  emeralds.  Emeralds 
are  rarely  without  defects,  called  flaws,  *Rag,' 
Him).,  and  manufacturers,  aware  of  this,  make 
false  emeralds  with  flaws.  Of  all  precious  stones, 
the  emerald  is  most  liable  to  defects,  and  their 
absence  should  excite  suspicion,  as  they  can  be 
very  easily  imitated.  Strass  is  a  technical  term 
for  the  base  of  the  artificial  gems. 

Precious  stones  are  not  exclusively  articles  of 
luxury  ;  diamonds  are  largely  used  in  the  glazing 
and  other  trades,  and  rubies  and  sapphires  in  the 
manufacture  of  watches.  They  are  lavishly  used 
by  Indian  jewellers,  who  care  less  for  their  purity 
and  commercial  value  than  for  the  general  effect 
produced  by  a  blaze  of  splendour.  And  Sir  George 
&irdwood  remarks,  nothing  can  exceed  the  skill, 
artistic  feeling,  and  effectiveness  with  which  gems 
are  used  in  India,  whether  in  jewellery  proper,  in 
the  jewelled  decoration  of  arms,  and  by  Hindus  in 
the  ornamentation  of  the  images  in  their  temples. 
The  quantity  of  diamonds,  emeralds,  and  rubies  in 
the  tirirangam  shrine  surpasses  all  imagination, 
though  perhaps  few  of  them  are  without  flaws. 
It  is  a  marvellous  sight 

Adularia  or  moon-stone  is  very  abundant  in  some 
parts  of  the  interior  of  Ceylon,  particularly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kandy,  where  it  is  occasionally  the  predomi- 
nating ingredient  of  the  rock.  It  is  a  variety  of  felspar, 
a  form  of  orthoclase,  and  of  little  value. 

Agate f  the  mx»rfit  of  the  Greeks  and  Akeek  of  the 
Arabs,  is  found  in  great  variety  and  abundance  in  many 
parts  of  India.  Some  of  the  agates  and  other  silicioos 
minerals  in  the  amygdaloid  rocks  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seena  river,  between  Sholapur  and  Ahmadnaggur,  aro 
of  great  size  and  in  profusion,  but  the  most  beautiful 
are  brought  from  Rajpipla  and  Cambay. 

Amber  is  largely  obtained  in  man^  parts  of  Europe, 
and  in  Independent  Burma,  from  mines  at  Hukong  or 
Phyendwen,  near  the  sources  of  the  Kyendwen. 

Amethyst, 

Martas,  ...  .  Malat. 
Sang-i-Sulimani,  .  Pebs. 
Ametiato,  .  .  PoBT.,  Sf. 
Sugandi  kallu,     .      Tam. 

The  amethyst  is  mentioned  in  Exodus  xxviii  19,  and 
12,  but  under  this  term  two  different  minerals 
are  known,  vis.  the  common  amethyst,  a  quartsose 
mineral  found  in  amygdaloid  trap  rooks  in  all  ooontries, 
but  in  some  quantity  amongst  the  volcanic  rooks  of  the 


Jaballakum,     . 

.    Arab. 

Amethyste,     . 

.    .    Fb, 

afuBv^TH,      »     . 

.    .   Gb. 

Amatista,    .     . 

.    .     It. 

Amethystus,    . 

.    .Lat. 
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Dekhan.  Some  be&atifal  spednMiw  of  oommoa  ame- 
thyst ctyBtals  occur  in  dykei  of  quartz  near  Bowenpilly, 
at  Secunderabod.  It  ii  rook  crystal  coloured  with  iron 
and  manganese.  Its  colour  is  of  every  shade  of  purple 
violet ;  some  of  these  are  valued,  for  it  it  almost  the 
only  stone  that  can  be  worn  with  mournings.  When 
the  colour  of  a  specimen  has  to  be  equali£ed,  it  is  plaoed 
in  a  mixture  of  sand  and  iron  filings,  and  exposed  to  a 
moderate  heat.  The  oriental  amethyst  of  jewellers  is 
also  of  a  purple  colour,  but  is  an  extremely  rare  variety 
of  corundum.  Its  colour  can  be  destrojjred  by  heat,  and 
its  purity  then  resembles  that  of  the  diamond. 

Seryl.  Some  beryls  are  quite  colourless,  but  greeui 
blue,  or  yellow  are  prevailing  tints.  The  finest  beryls 
were  described  by  PfinT  as  those  which  are  of  a  clear  sea- 
green  colour— qui  viridatem  pun  maris  ;  hence  crystals 
of  dear  tints  of  sea-green  or  sky-blue  are  called  aaua 
marinas  or  aqua  marines.  Benrl  occurs  in  considerable 
abundance  at  Kangium,  in  the  Tanjore  coUectorate 
of  S.  India,  in  the  Siberian  Altai  range,  also  in  Khotan. 
Ilchi,  and  other  Chinese  provinces.  In  the  United 
States  very  large  beryls  have  been  obtained,  but  seldom 
transparent  crystals.  Numbers  of  the  Hindus  and 
Muhammadans  of  Southern  India  wear  them  pierced  as 
armlets  and  pendants,  and  call  them  bynames  given  also 
to  the  emerald, — as  zamarrud,  zabrjad,  and  panna.  The 
colours  meet  esteemed  in  Northern  India  are  the  sababi, 
next  the  saidi  (from  the  town*  of  Saidi  in  E^gypt) ; 
raihani,  new  emeralds ;  fastiki,  old  emeralds,  which 
they  imagine  have  completed  a  growth  of  20  years ; 
salki,  zangari  (colour  of  verdigris),  kirasi,  and  sabuni 
Dr.  Irvine  says  (Gkn.  Med.  Top.)  prismatic  oorun> 
dum  or  chrysobeiyl  is  found  amon^  the  Tora  Hills 
near  Bajmahal,  on  the  Bunas,  in  irregularly  rolled 
pieces,  small,  and  generally  of  a  light  green  colour.  These 
stones  are  considered  by  the  natives  as  emeralds,  and 
pass  under  the  name' of  panna;  but  the  natives  are 
aware  that  they  are  still  softer  than  the  real  emerald 
of  India. 

CkU*$  Eye, 


Belocchio, 
Beli  oculus, 
Zmilaces, 


It. 
Lat. 


are  also  obtained  from  Qui 


Zmilampis,  .  .  .  Lat. 
Mata'-kuchin^,  .  Malay. 
Ghashm-i-maidah,     Pebs. 


Gat  s  eye  is  chiefly  found  in  Oeylon,  but  specimens 


on  and  Cochin,  and  in  the 


neighbourhood  of  Madras ;  the  site  of  the  last,  however, 
has  not  been  traced.  It  is  brought  from  Burma.  It  is 
a  transparent  quartz  full  of  minute  fibres  of  asbestos, 
and  is  cut  in  a  highly  convex  form.  It  is  of  a  yellow 
hue,  slightly  tinged  with  green.  The  cat's  eye  is  often 
set  in  rings,  and  is  much  valued  in  India ;  those  seen  in 
the  Moulmein  market  are  not  much  valued.  A  small 
one  may  be  purchased  for  two  rupees,  and  one  of 
ordinary  size  tor  five  f  'while  ten  rupees  is  the  highest 
price  given  for  the  best.  Mr.  Edward  Streeter  (p.  167) 
distinguishes  the  true  or  chrysoberyl  cat's  e^e  from  the 
quartz  cat*s  eye.  The  former  is  a  rare  variety  of  the 
cnrysoberyl. 

CkrytoUte  hud  peridot  are  silicates  of  magnesia  with 
iron,  and  chrysolite  is  also  a  yellowish-green  corundum. 
The  name  is  also  given  to  a  coloured  variety  of  rock- 
crystal.  Oriental  peridot  is  of  a  very  pleasing,  yellowish- 
green  colour,  and  is  a  very  beautiful  gem.  It  was  at  one 
time  considered  of  more  value  than  the  diamond.  Mr. 
Streeter  says  the  chrysolite  of  the  ancients  is  now 
termed  oriental  topaz.  It  is  a  corundum  formed  of 
alumina,  coloured  golden-yellow  by  oxide  of  iron. 

Coral  is  being  utilized  by  the  people  of  India  in 
rapidly  increasing  quantities.  In  1877-78,  65,527  lbs., 
value  Bs.  6,90,875.  were  imported  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, while  in  1883  the  quantity  was  152«o72  lbs., 
value  Rs.  19,59,367.  A  small  part  is  re-exported. 
Coral  of  a  pale  delicate  pink  colour  is  now  the  most 
valued  in  England,  a  large  drop  or  bead  selling  at  £30 
to  £40,  and  smaller  pieces  at  £120  to  £150  the  ounce. 
Red  is  esteemed  in  India. 

Corundum  occurs  in  great  abundance  in  Mysore,  in 
the  Coimbatore  district  of  the  Madras  Fteaidency ;  and 
its  crystalline,  translucent  coloursd  varieties  are  the 
gems  known  toiewellers  as  the  ruby,  emerald,  topac, 
tttd  sapphire,  liie  emerald  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  these 
varieties.  The  oriental  ruby  or  red  varietv  of  oorundum 
is  veiT  rare  ;  when  pure  in  water  and  colour  it  is  very 
valuable.  The  Mve  variety  of  eonmdiun  is  Ae  oriental 
sftppluri,  is  in  greater  alniMattoe,  but  of  inferior 'value, 
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and  its  oolours  greiktlr  vuy,  from  the  deepest  velvet- 
blue  to  the  palest  and  almost  imperceptible  tint,  even 
losing  all  tnat  and  becoming  colourless,  and  in  that 
form  is  a  very  beautiful  gem,  remarkable  for  its  white- 
ness and  the  absence  of  prismatic  colours. 

The  yellow  variety  of  corundum  is  called  the  oriental 
topaz,  which  is  of  every  shade  of  yeUow,  and  when  pure 
it  is  highly  valued.  But  many  stones  have  a  millnr 
opalescence,  which  makes  them  valueless.  The  ordi- 
nal^ topaz  of  commerce,  composed  of  silica  and  alumina, 
with  hydro-fluoric  add  (hydric-fluoride),  commonly  of 
a  pale  orange,  toning  down  to  a  straw  colour,  is  of  com- 
paratively little  value. 

When  the  red  and  blue  are  mixed  in  the  oorandum, 
the  stone  is  called  oriental  amethvst ;  half  a  stone  will 
be  red  and  half  blue,  or  emerald,  ruby,  topaz,  and 
sapphire  in  the  same  stone.  The  Ceylon  ruby  has 
occasionally  a  blue  tint,  which  can  be  expelled  by  heat. 

The  opalesoenoe  occurs  in  rubies,  sapphires,  and  topaz. 
When  such  stones  are  cut  en  mbochoH  at  a  certain 
angle  to  the  axis,  they  form  the  star-stone,  showing  in 
a  strong  light  a  star  of  six  rays,  veiy  pretty  as  a  fancy 
stone,  but  of  no  value  as  a  gem. 

Diamonds  are  occasionally  colourless.  The  most 
valuable  diamonds  are  those  known  to  merchants  as 
blue-white.  There  are  only  in  Europe  three  or  four 
diamonds  which  can  be  termed  blue.  The  finest  of 
these  b  the  *  Hope  *  diamond,  valued  at  £30.000,  It  is 
of  a  beautiful  sapphire  blue. 

A  recent  newspaper  article  mentions  that  a  diamond, 
weighing  602  otrats,  of  a  dark  slate  colour,  has  been 
found  in  the  Jagersfontein  mine.  South  Africa.  Owing 
to  its  peculiar  colour,  experts  could  fix  no  jmreciBe  value, 
but  it  is  said  to  be  worth  at  least  £2000.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  a  duck*s  egg.  Diamonds  occur  of  a 
red  colour ;  one  in  London,  weighing  about  three 
grains,  is  valued  at  £600 ;  and  a  diamond  of  a  pure 
emerald  green,  the  property  of  a  W.  Indian  merdumt. 
is  mentioned  bv  Mr.  £.  W.  Streeter  as  of  value  £1000. 
At  Banaganapuly  black  diamonds  occur. 

Among  famed  diamonds  may  be  mentioned  the  Orloff 
gem  possessed  bv  the  emperor  of  Russia,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  brought  from  Srirangam ;  it  weighs 
194t  carats.  The  Regent  or  Pitt  weighs  13^ ;  it  is  said 
to  have  been  obtained  at  Parteal ;  but  Mr.  Pitt  is  aSao 
stated  to  have  bought  it  for  £12.5<)0  from  Jam  Ghund, 
a  diamond  merchant.  The  Sanci  weighs  53}  carata 
The  Matan  diamond,  belonging  to  a  raja  of  Borneo,  is  of 
367  earats.  and  valued  at  £269,379.  The  nizam  of 
Hyderabad  has  one  of  840  carats.  The  Rhodes  diamond, 
of  150  carats,  was  found  12th  February  1880  by  Mr. 
Porter  Rhodes  in  the  Elmberley  mine  in  South  Africa. 
The  last  three  are  still  (1883)  uncut.  The  Pigot  diamond 
weighs  82^.  It  was  brought  from  India  by  Lord  Pigot. 
In  1801  it  WM  sold  in  a  lotte^for  750,000  fiaaes.  The 
Braganza  was  discovered  in  1/41  in  BraaL  It  weighed' 
1680  carats.  If  cut,  it  is  supposed  it  would  weigh  600 
carats.  It  is  believed  to  be  a  white  topaz.  The  Star  of 
the  Soath,  found  in  Brazil,  weighs  254.  It  was  found  in 
July  1853  in  one  of  the  mines  of  the  Bogagen  district, 
in  the  Minas-Qeraes  provinoe.  About  one-half  of  its 
weiffht  was  lost  in  cutting.  Another  BranUan  diamond, 
138]  carats,  was  found  in  1775  by  a  nesro,  a  few  miles 
N.  of  the  Rio  Plata.  One  was  found  in  1878  at  Du  Toit's 
pan  in  S.  Africa.  It  weighs  244  carats.  The  diamond 
Known  as  the  Star  of  SOotii  Africa  was  found  there 
about  1868 ;  it  weighed  83  carats,  and  fetched  £11,200. 

Much  artistic  skill  is  requisite  in  diamond  eiiting^  in 
order  to  retain  the  gem  of  as  great  bulk  as  posiiblp. 

A  diamond  known  as  the  Moghul  whs  cut  for  Shah 
Jahan  by  Hortensio  Borgio,  a  Venetian.  It  weighed 
793|  carats,  and  he  reduced  it  to  186  earats,  whiph 
angered  the  emperor  so  that  he  iaed  him  Be.  10.000, 
in  fact  all  his  possessions. 

Ttke  Koh-i-M  ur  weighed  on  arriving  in  London  186]^ 
oarata,  and  was  valued  at  £140,000.  It  was  cut  by 
Herr  Yoorsanger,  under  Messrs.  Coster  of  Amsterdam, 
in  the  atelier  of  the  crown  Jewels  in  London,  and  it 
was  reduced  to  106^,  and  is  valued  at  £100,000.  Itis 
tbe  Mrsonal  iiruuerty  of  the  Qneen-Emprsss  Victoria. 
Mr.  Streefer  is  of  pinion  that  it  is  the  Moghul  diamond. 

The  Regent  diamond,  before  cutting,  weighed  410 
carats,  and  1361  after  it  Was  cut. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  Rhodes  diamond  would,  when 
e«t,  weigh  100  earats.    In  Joljr  18S8,  a  dlamand  was 
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foand  in  Bruil  whioli  weighed  254  carats,  but  was 
reduced  in  cutting  to  125. 

Mr.  Bryce  Wright,  of  204  Regent  Street,  is  in  posses- 
sion of  a  diamond  of  some  note,  set  in  a  ring  which  was 
kept  for  numr  years  in  the  treasury  of  the  Moghul 
emperors  of  Hindustui.  It  is  one  of  the  Tery  few 
known  diamonds  that  are  cut  or  engrated,  and  it  is 
sapposed  that  the  work  upon  it,  owing  to  the  extreme 
hardness  of  the  stone,  must  have  cost  years  of  incessant 
labour.  The  engraving  is  believed  to  be  by  a  Persian 
artist;  it  is  a  monogram  composed  of  two  Arabic 
words  interlocked  together,  making  up  the  invooation, 
'  O  Ali.'  The  date  of  the  work  is  supposed  to  be  A.D. 
1200. 

All  the  diamond  localities  yield  stones  which  mineraJ- 
ogically  are  true  diamonds,  but  do  not  possess  the  high 
qualities  to  entitle  them  to  be  regarded  as  precious 
stones.  And  this  remark  is  equally  applicable  to  all 
the  varieties  of  the  corundum,  felspathie,  and  other 
minemis  which  furnish  the  gems  of  the  jewellers. 

Emeralds  are  mentioned  in  Exodus  xxviii.  18.  also  in 
Tobit.  Judith.  Eoclesiatites.  and  Esekiel.  The  emerald 
mines  in  JabI  Zabarah  in  Egypt— the  Smaragdus  mons 
of  the  ancients— were  workM  B.C.  1650,  in  the  time  of 
Sesostris  n.  These  mines  (Bunsen's  Egypt,  ii.  90S) 
were  on  the  Kosseir  Road,  from  Koptos  to  Aennvm 
(Philoteras). 

The  Felspar  group  of  minerals  includes  several  of 
value  in  the  arts,  such  as  labradorite,  with  its  beautiful 
play  of  colours,  moon-stone  or  orthoclase,  valenoianite, 
Amasonite  or  Amaaon  stone,  and  lasulite,  called  blue 
felspar  and  blue  spar. 

Foeril  wood  is  in  large  quantity  In  Burma,  in  Sind, 
and  at  Veniachellum  and  Ootatoor,west  of  Pondicherry. 
It  is  used  for  ornaments. 

Garnet^  from  which  carbuncles  are  formed,  ii  in  great 
abundance  in  the  south  of  India,  chiefly  in  gneiss  rook 
in  the  Ountur  and  Coimbatore  districts,  uso  at  the 
Manaerabad  Ghat,  and  in  the  Aravalli  range.  Amongst 
its  varieties  are  the  violet-tinted  almandine ;  the  yellow 
and  hyacinthine  garnets  known  as  cinnamon-stone  and 
esBonite,  which  contain  calcium  and  aluminium ;  the 
garnet  and  pyrope,  or  Bohemian  garnet  varieties,  when 
cut  en  caboehon,  are  the  carbuncle  of  jewellery ; 
but  the  carbuncle  {t^^fmi)  of  the  ancients  included  all 
gems  of  a  rr  d  colour,  such  as  hyacinths,  rubies,  garnets. 
Other  varieties  of  garnet  are  allochroite,  topacolite, 
melanite,  oolophanite,  and  grossular  garnet. 

lolite  and  cyanite  or  kyanite  imitate  the  sapphire, 
but  the  greater  hardness  of  the  sapphire  aflFords  an  easy 
test  of  iU  genuineness.  Kvanite  U  a  silicate  of  alumina, 
and  occurs  in  long,  thin,  blade-like  crystals  of  a  clear 
blue  or  bluish- white  colour. 

Jade,  which  the  Chinese  so  highly  value,  is  brought 
from  Central  Asia,  one  locality  being  at  Gulbagashen 
in  the  valley  of  Karakash.  The  Yu  or  Jade  mines  of 
Independent  Burma  are  in  the  Mogoung  district,  about 
25  miles  S.W.  of  Maing-Khum.  Momien  in  Yunnan 
was  formeriy  a  chief  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  jade, 
and  still  sends  out  a  oonsiderable  quantity  of  ftmall 
articles.  Jade  was  imported  from  Burma  in  1880-81  to 
the  value  of  Rs.  2,45,650,  and  mostlv  all  re-exported  to 
Hingapore  and  China.    It  is  also  called  nephrite. 

Jet  is  inoported  into  India  fmm  Europe,  and  is  only 
worn  by  Europeans.  Large  quantities  of  lignite  are 
found  in  the  tertiary  strata  along  the  sea-coast  of  India, 
but  none  of  it  takes  a  good  polish. 

Lapi$4az9Ui,  or  azure-stone,  from  Central  Asia,  is  not 
in  much  request  in  India.  It  was  the  sapphire  of  Pliny. 
It  is  found  in  High  Asia  and  in  China  provinces.  In 
ancient  times  it  was  used  for  cameos  and  intaglios.  The 
Chinese  make  it  into  cups,  vases,  buttons,  caskets. 

MalofhiU,  an  imported  mineral,  is  rarely  worn,  and 
only  by  Bnropeans.  It  occun  in  the  copper  mines  in 
Australia^  also  largely  in  Russian  provinces. 

Mother  of  Peari  is  the  nacre  from  the  interior  of  the 
shells  of  molluscs,  chiefly  from  that  of  the  Meleagrina 
maigaritifera. 

Orijfx,  a  quartzose  mineral,  is  so  named  because  of  its 
substanoe  being  in  layen  of  two  colours,  as  on  the  naU 
of  tlw  knasan  hand.  One  of  the  layers  is  white,  the 
other  of  a  greyish  tint.  In  its  natural  state  it  is  a 
sober  mineral,  but  it  is  stained  black  by  being  boiled  in 
honey,  oQ^  or  sugared  water,  and  then  in  sulphuric 
add.    Vm  ^,  protosnlphate  of  iron  Is  addvd ;  and  for 
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blue,  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  is  added  to  the  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron. 

PredoHi  Opal  has  as  varieties  the  Mexican  Are  opal, 
the  noble  opal  of  Hungary.  Precious  opal  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  gems.  Its  price  depends  on  the  play  of 
colours  displayed.  The  hydrophane  or  Mexican  opal 
loses  its  beauty  when  exposed  to  water. 

Common  Opal,  of  a  dull  white  without  any  play  of 
colours,  occurs  massive  in  the  volcanic  tract  of  the 
Dekhan.  It  is  used  as  a  charm  round  horses'  necks,  and 
by  native  dentists  for  false  teeth. 

Oriental  ii  a  term  employed  bv  jewellers  to  designate 
predous  stones  of  the  highest  viJue.  It  ii  now  excluded 
from  books  of  mineralogy,  the  minerals  to  which  it  was 
formerly  applied  being  now-a-days  noticed  under  their 
chemical  composition. 

FmHm  occur  of  all  colours.  Those  of  Asia,  from  the 
sea  pearl  oyster,  Meleagrina  margaritifera,  are  found  on 
the  west  coast  of  Ceylun,  in  the  gulf  of  Manaar,  in  the 
Persian  Oulf,  in  the  Sulu  IsLinas,  near  New  Oidnea, 
and  in  the  Red  Sea.  Off  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  the  fish- 
ing season  is  inaugurated  by  numerous  ceremonies,  and 
the  fleet,  sometimes  of  150  boats,  then  put  to  sea. 
Bach  boat  has  a  stage  at  its  side,  and  is  manned  by  ten 
rowers,  ten  divers,  a  steersman,  and  a  shark  charmer 
(pillal  karras).  The  men  go  down  five  at  a  time,  each 
expediting  his  descent  by  means  of  a  stone  20  to  25 
pounds  in  weight,  and  holding  their  nostrils;  they 
gather  about  100  shells  in  the  minute  which  they  remain 
under  water.  Each  man  makes  40  to  60  descents  daily. 
The  pearl  ^sters  are  thrown  on  the  beach  and  left  to 
putrefy.  In  the  Persian  Gulf,  so  many  as  80,000 
persons  are  said  to  be  employed  in  the  pearl  fishery 
(Job  xxviii.  18).  According  to  European  taste, 
a  perfect  peari  snould  be  round  or  drop-shaped ;  of  a 
pure  white,  slishtly  transparent;  free  from  specks, 
spots,  or  blemish,  and  possessing  the  peculiar  lustre 
characteristic  of  the  gem.  In  India  and  China,  the 
brisht  yellow  colour  is  preferred.  Cleoimtra  is  fabled 
to  have  diBsolved  in  vinegar  a  pearl  of  the  value  of 
150,000  aureas  or  golden  crowns,  in  the  presence  of 
Anthonv,  and  to  have  drunk  it  off ;  but  it  would  have 
required  a  larger  quantitv  and  stronger  acid  than  any 
one  could  have  taken  with  impunity,  to  have  done  so. 
CsBSar  is  said  to  have  paid  a  sum  equal  to  £60,000 
sterling  for  a  single  pearL  The  fellow-drop  to  the 
pendant  destroyed  by  Cleopatra  is  said  to  have  been 
sawn  in  two  by  command  of  the  emperor  Augustus,  and 
used  to  adorn  the  statue  of  Venus.  The  mother  of  the 
last  nawab  of  the  Camatic  gave  him  a  necklace  of 
pearls,  each  of  which  cost  about  Rs.  1000. 

QuartOite  minerals  are  largely  used  for  personal 
ornament,  for  articles  of  luxury,  and  in  the  decorative 
arts.  They  have  been  skilfully  adapted  in  the  orna- 
mentation of  the  beautiful  Tnj  Mahal  at  Agra.  Those 
better  known  to  jewellers  and  lapidaries  are  sometimes 
designated  inferior  gems,  such  as  the  agate,  amethyst, 
bloodstone  or  heliotrope,  chrysoprase  of  an  apple-green 
colour,  camelian,  jasper  and  Egvptian  jasper,  onyx, 
common  opal,  plasma,  rock-crystal,  sard,  and  sardonyx. 
The  last  is  rarely  seen  in  India.  Jasper,  onyx,  commmi 
opal,  bloodstone  or  heliotrope  are  found  in  abundance 
in  many  parts  of  the  Dekhan,  in  the  valley  of  the  Gtoda- 
very,  and  amongst  the  Cambay  stones.  Mocha-stones 
and  moss -stones  of  great  beauty  occur  among  the 
minerals  from  Cambay.  Cambay  enjoys  celebrity  for 
its  agates,  mocha-stones,  camelians,  and  all  the  chalce- 
donic  and  onyx  family.  All  of  them  are  brought  from 
Rajpipla,  but  worked  up  at  Cambay  into  evenr  variety 
of  ornament, — cups,  boxes,  necklaces,  handles  of  daggers, 
of  knives  and  forks,  seals,  etc.  They  are  from  the 
amygdaloid  trap  rocks  drained  by  the  Nerbadda  and 
Tapti.  The  principal  varieties  sold  in  Bombay  are 
crystal,  milk  quarts,  prase,  a  green  variety  of  moss- 
stone,  mocha -stone,  fortification  agate,  caloedony, 
camelian,  chrysoprase,  heliotrope,  onyx,  obsidian, 
and  very  rarely  amethyst.  These  stones  abound  in 
all  trap  countries,  the  Braails  exporting  them  as  largely 
as  India  into  Europe,  where  the  terms  Brasilian  and 
Indian  agates  are  used  indifferently  by  the  trade. 

Sock-crp$tal  is  abundant  in  the  south  of  the  Peninsula 
of  fodia  at  Vellum.  It  can  be  dyed.  If  made  red-hot, 
and  plunged  repeatedly  into  the  tincture  cS  cochineal, 
it  becomes  a  ruby ;  if  into  a  tincture  of  red  sandaL  it 
takes  a  deep  red  tint ;  into  tincture  af  saffron,  a  yellow 
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liko  the  topaz ;  into  a  tincture  of  tumesol,  a  yellow 
like  the  topaz ;  into  juice  of  nerprum,  it  takes  a  deep 
violet  like  the  amethyst ;  and  into  a  mixture  of  tincture 
of  tumesol  and  saffron,  it  becomes  an  imitation  of  the 
emerald.  Steeping  the  crystal  in  oil  of  turpentine 
saturated  with  verdigris  or  spirits  of  wine,  holding 
dragons'  blood  or  other  coloured  resins  in  solution, 
depths  of  tints  are  produced  proportioned  to  the  time  of 
steeping.  Crystal  can  be  coloured  if  heated  in  a  crucible 
with  orpiment  and  arsenic.  Ciystal  coloured  red,  as 
false  rubies,  are  known  in  France  as  rubaces. 

Quarfczose  minerals  were  not  commonly  known  in 
ancient  times,  and  hence  were  extra vagautly  esteemed. 
The  fragments  of  a  murrhine  cup,  the  little  Cambay 
stone  cup  still  made  in  Cambay,  were  exhibited  in  the 
theatre  of  Nero,  *as  if,'  adds  Pliny,  'they  had  been 
the  ashes  of  no  less  than  Alexander  the  Great  himself ! ' 
Seventy  thousand  sesteroes  was  the  price  of  one  of  these 
little  Cambay  cups  in  Bome  in  the  days  of  Pompey. 
The  price  in  Bombay  ranges  from  Rs.  18  to  Rs.  35  and 
Bs.  75.  Nero  paid  1,000,000  sesterces  for  a  cui),  'a 
fact,'  slily  remarks  Pliny,  '  well  worthy  of  remembrance 
that  the  father  of  his  country  should  have  drunk  from 
a  vessel  of  such  a  costly  price.'  Amongst  the  people  of 
India  the  inferior  gems  are  held  in  but  little  esteem  ; 
they  value  a  gem  for  its  intrinsic  price,  not  for  the 
workman's  skill  expended  in  shaping  it,  in  which  the 
chief  value  of  all  the  inferior  gems  consists. 

JRubp  with  lapidaries  and  jewellers  is  a  term  applied 
to  the  beautiful  red  crystals  of  any  minerals  which  can 
be  used  as  gems ;  but  the  oriental  ruby  is  the  red 
variety  of  corundum.  The  finest  stones  are  found  in 
the  sand  of  rivers  in  Ceylon,  in  the  sand  of  certain 
streams,  and  in  the  Capelan  mountains  near  Syriam, 
a  former  capital  of  Pegu  (Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beug.  it  p.  75), 
about  60  to  70  miles  from  the  capital  in  a  N.K  direc- 
tion, and  over  an  area  of  about  a  hundred  square  miles, 
and  sapphires  are  found  along  with  them.  The  ruby 
is  considered  by  eastern  jewellers  to  approadi  perfec- 
tion the  more  closely  it  resembles  the  colour  of  pigeon's 
blood.  The  ruby  is  generally  set  in  rings  and  brooches, 
surrounded  with  brilliants.  When  placed  in  the  fire  a 
true  ruby  becomes  invisible,  but  when  immersed  in 
water  it  appears  to  glow  with  heat.  It  is  stated  in 
Prinsep's  Oriental  Accounts  of  the  Precious  Minerals, 
that  not  to  he  deceived  in  rubies  is  a  work  of  difiSculty. 
because  there  are  spurious  ones  of  polished  crystal 
which  much  resemble  the  true  gem ;  these  are  called 
Ayn-ul-rajan.  Jewellers  in  the  east  apply  the  term  lal 
to  all  rubies  of  a  fine  red  colour,  but  their  lal  rumani 
(scarlet  or  pomegranate  ruby)  is  probably  the  true 
spinel.  The  bright  red  spinel  ruby,  lal  rumani,  is 
called  by  modern  jewellers  as  va^ut  uaram,  or  simply, 
in  Hindustani,  narmah,  also  labri.  The  ruby  is  imitated 
by  sp»inel,  from  which  it  is  easily  distinguished  by 
superior  hardness.  The  natives,  like  European  mineral- 
ogists, distinguish  four  principal  species  of  vaqut, — red 
(oriental  ruby),  blue  (oriental  sapphire),  yellow,  white, 
or  colourless  (oriental  topaz),  and  green  (oriental 
emerald).  Natives  distinguish  the  oriental  ruby  from 
the  spinel,  or  balas  ruby.  A  pure  oriental  ruby  of  ten 
carats  is  worth  from  £3800  to  £4800,  while  the  spinel 
ruby  and  balas  ruby  would  be  dear  at  one-twentieth  of 
the  sum.  When  the  red  has  a  decided  shade  of  orange, 
it  usually  goes  by  the  name  of  vermeil  or  vermeille, 
when  of  a  yellowish-red  it  is  called  rubicelle. 

Oriental  sapphires  are  blue  transparent  varieties  of 
corundum.  When  perfect,  of  a  clear,  bright,  prussian- 
blue  colour,  and  possessed  of  a  high  degree  of  transpar- 
encv,  this  stone  is  valued  next  to  the  oriental  ruby.  It 
is,  however,  seldom  found  in  this  state,  being  more 
frequently  pale-blue,  passing  by  degrees  into  entirely 
colourless.  Pale  varieties  when  exposed  to  a  strong 
heat  entirely  lose  their  colour  without  undergoing  any 
other  alteration,  and  have  often  been  sold  for  diamonds. 

Sapphire  is  found  in  the  same  earth  with  the  rubies 
of  Burma,  but  are  much  more  rare,  and  generally  of  a 
larger  size.  Sapphire  occurs  crystallized  in  variously 
terminated  six-sided  prisms,  and  in  rolled  masses,  and 
u  found  in  the  beds  of  rivers  or  associated  with  crystal- 
line rocks.  It  possesses  double  refraction,  and  becomes 
cttectiic  by  friction.  Is  not  acted  on  by  acids,  and  re- 
mains unaltered  by  the  fire,  red  and  yellow  varieties,  if 
anvthiug,  being  improved  in  colour  by  heating.    Sap 


but  it  is  also  found  in  Bohemia,  in  France,  in  the  brook 
Rioupezzouliou,  near  Expailly,  in  Velay,  and  in  New 
South  Wales.  In  18Sl-o2,  sapphires  nom  Siam  were 
imported  into  British  India  valued  at  Rs.  45,390,  and 
via  Simla  from  Ladakh,  on  the  road  to  Zanskar,  of  value 
Ks.  25,956.  Sapphire  is  imitated  with  iolite,  kyanite, 
etc.;  hardness  affords  the  best  test  of  the  geniuneness 
of  the  stone.  The  word  sapphire  is  derived  from 
sapheiros,  the  name  of  a  blue  stone  amongst  the 
ancients.  Most  probably  the  sapheiros  of  the  ancients, 
however,  was  not  our  sapphire,  but  lapis-laauli. 

Schorl  occurs  in  the  granite  and  syenite  districts  of 
the  Peninsula  of  India. 

Spinelf  besides  spinels  properly  so  called,  includes 
Franklinite  and  chromite  (chronuc  iron).  Spinel  ruby 
and  balas  ruby  are  beautiful  gems.  Pleonaste  is  an 
opaCHie  variety  o^  spinel.  Spinel  is  found  in  Saffragam 
and  Hatura,  in  Ceylon,  in  Mysore  and  Burma.  Spinel 
ruby  or  balas  ruby  varies  in  value  according  to  its  cat 
and  colour.  Balas  ruby  is  pale-red  or  rose-red ;  it 
varies  much  in  price. 

Star-stones  are  varieties  of  the  corundum  class  of 
precious  stones, — star-rubies,  star-sapphires,  and  the 
star-topaz.  They  have  stars  of  six  rays,  but  are  not 
esteemed  by  the  Singhalese  or  natives  of  India. 

Topaz  occurs  in  the  corundum  localities.  Oriental 
topaz  is  a  variety  of  corundum  of  a  yellow  colour,  more 
or  less  mixed  with  red.  The  most  esteemed  colour  is  a 
bright  jonquil-yellow,  and  next  a  pure  lemon-yellow. 
It  is  a  very  beautiful  stone,  though  inferior  in  value  to 
emerald,  ruby,  or  sapphire.  The  kind  most  valued  by 
the  jewellers  of  Europe  are  brought  from  the  Urulga 
river.  White  topaz  is  a  fluo-silicate  mixed  with  silicate 
of  aluminium. 

Tourmaline  occurs  abundantly  in  Siberia,  in  Burma, 
in  Dindigul,  and  in  Ceylon,  in  colours  black,  brown,  blue, 
green,  red,  white,  and  colourless,  and  exhibiting  a 
dichroism.  The  tourmalines  have  many  valuable  and 
beautiful  forms,  made  use  of  in  the  arts.  Bubellite,  a 
variety  of  tourmaline,  is  found  in  Burma  and  Siberia. 

Turquoise^  from  Central  Asia,  is  a  favourite  wi<^  the 
Muhammadans  of  India.  Turquoise  is  the  Firozab. 
Hind.,  hence  Firoza-rang,  turquoiM  blue.  It  is  found 
at  Khojend,  in  Mawar-al-nahr  or  Trans-Oxiana,  at 
Shebavex,  in  Kirman.  and  in  a  mountain  of  Azerbijan, 
where  the  mine  was  discovered  about  fifty  years  before 
Ahmad  bin  Abd  ul  Aziz  composed  his  Treatise  on 
Jewels.  Ho  describes  the  mine  at  Nishapur  as  most 
celebrated  from  early  ages  for  that  particular  kind  of 
turquoise  entitled  Abu  Ishaki,  which,  says  he,  averts 
evil  from  those  who  wear  it,  conciliates  the  favour  of 
princes,  augments  wealth,  preserves  the  sight,  ensures 
victory  over  an  adversary,  and  banishes  all  unpleasant 
dreams.  He  says  the  ancient  sages,  when  first  they 
beheld  a  new  moon,  immediately  alter  fixed  their  eyes 
on  the  Firozah  (Ouseley,  Tr.  i.  p.  211).  Turquoise  is 
apt  to  change  colour  if  brought  into  contact  with  acids, 
musk,  campnor,  or  other  scents.  Small  olear  Persian 
stones  at  Nishapur  in  Khorasan  sell  at  6d.  to  20s.  each, 
whilst  a  fine  nng  stone  will  realize  from  £10  to  £40. 
A  perfect  stone  of  the  size  of  a  shilling,  and  of  good 
depth,  was  sold  for  £400.  It  varies  from  white  to  a  fine 
azure  blue,  but  it  is  only  the  fine  blue  stones  that  are 
of  value. 

Zircon  occurs  in  alluvium  in  the  EUore  district. 
Hyacinth  of  the  lapidary  and  jargoon  are  varieties  of 
zircon.  Its  pellucid  varieties  are  gems. 
— Prinsep's  Oriental  Accounts  of  the  Precious 
Minerals;  Ouseley^s  Tr.;  C,  W.  King,  Precious 
Stones;  Emmanuel  on  Gems;  Mason's  Burmah; 
Tennanfs  Ceylon;  Dr,  Buist  in  Bombay  Times; 
Tavernicr's  Travels;  Niebuhr^  Beschreibung  von 
des  Aralien ;  Davy*s  Ceylon,  p.  20 ;  Pliny,  xxxvii.t 
ZY,,  xxiii. ;  Forbes^  Eleven  Years  in  Ceylon,  iL  p. 
97  ;  WelUted,  i.  pp.  112,  118 ;  Mr,  Streeter;  Mr, 
V.  Ball  on  Diamonds,  etc. 

PREDESTINATION,  the  Takdir,  Kaa,  Al- 
Makaddar,  Eiamat,  and  Nasib  of  the  Muham- 
madans, is  an  essential  doctrine  of  their  creed. 
Its  influence  orer  their  everyday  life  is  eTideoced 
by  such  eayings  as,  There  are  two  days  in  which  a 


phire  is  brought  from  Ceylon,  Siam,  Ladakh,  and  Pegu,  I  man  should  not  have  a  fear  of  death,  the  one  on 
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which  he  iB  not  to  die,  and  that  on  which  he  is  to 
die.  Their  remgnation  to  events  is  supreme. 
Uindas  of  the  Telingana  country  attribute  eyery 
((ood  and  every  e?il  act  to  predestination,  and  this 
doctrine  isstrongly  insisted  on  in  the  introduction 
to  the  ancient  Hitopadesa.  Most  of  the  eastern 
Christians,  also,  entertain  a  siniihu:'  belief.  Many 
Muhammadans  hold  that  fate  is  in  some  respects 
absolute  and  unchangeable,  in  other  respects 
admitting  of  alteration.  In  the  former  case,  it  is 
called  al  Kaza  al  Malikum,  meaning  the  absolute 
and  unchangeable  fate,  and  in  the  latter,  al  Kaza 
al  Mttbram ;  and  they  are  guided  in  their  daily  life 
by  these  views.  Nevertheless  the  doctrines  of  the 
Koran  and  the  Hadis  or  traditions  appear  to  be 
that  the  decrees  of  God,  or  fate  and  oestiny,  are 
altogether  absolute  and  unchangeable,  written  in 
the  beginning  of  the  creation  on  the  Preserved 
Tablet,  AUawuh  al  Mahfuz,  in  heaven.  Again,  it 
is  held  that  God  has  not  predestined  the  will, 
though  He  sometimes  inclines  it  to  good,  and  the 
devil  sometimes  inclines  it  to  evil ;  and  the  Mu- 
hammadan  believes  that  he  is  to  be  admitted  into 
heaven  only  by  the  mercy  of  God  on  account  of 
his  faith,  and  is  to  be  rewarded  iu  proportion  to 
his  good  works. 

PKEDIAL  SLAVES  of  British  India  have  also 
been  called  a  Helot  race.  The  chief  of  them  are 
the  Chooroo  of  the  Pan  jab,  the  Chamar  of  Hin- 
dustan, the  Mhar  of  the  Mahratta  country.  Pariahs 
in  the  south.  These  no  doubt  represent  conquered 
races.  The  Chamar  of  Hindustan  is  round-faced, 
small-featured,  and  dark,  but  without  any  decided 
aboriginal  feature. 

PREJEVALSKV,  Lieutenant-Colonel  N., 
author  of  Mongolia,  the  Tan  gut  Country ;  Three 
Years*  Travel  in  E.  High  Asia,  Lond.  1876  ;  also, 
From  Kulja  across  the  Tian  Shan  to  Lob  Nor, 
liondon  1879. 

PREM  DEVL  It  was  a  saying  of  Bhishma, 
that  where  a  son  does  not  exist,  the  daughter 
should  occupy  the  throne.  Prem  Devi  was  on 
the  thtone  of  Dehli  before  the  Muhammadan 
invasion.  In  Nepal  three  females  reigned  at 
different  times.  Raijendra  Lakshmi  is  described 
as  a  *  woman  of  extraordinary  character  and 
talents.*  In  Ceylon,  several  ranis  reigned  from 
time  to  time.  In  Rajputana  females  have  governed 
as  regents.  Colonel  Tod,  speaking  of  the  Bundi 
queen,  says  her  sentiments  showed  invariably 
a  correct  and  extensive  knowledge,  which  was 
equally  apparent  in  her  letters,  of  which  he  had 
many.  At  present  (1883)  the  Begum  of  Bhopal 
is  reigning. — Calcutta  Review^  pp.  43,  109. 

PREM N A,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Verbenacess,  and  tribe  Viticee.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  principal  species  of  the  East  Indies : — 

P.  eseulenta,  /SocBb.,  Chittagong. 

P.  bartiata,  WaU.t  Bcngul,  Neval,  Kamaon. 

P.  latifolia,  i2oz6.,  Coromuidel. 

P.  lonofolut,  Boxb,,  Bengal,  Khaasyn,  Aaaam. 

P.  herbaoea,  Boxh»,  Bengal,  PeninBula. 

P.  proenmbena,  Moon,  Ceylon. 

P.  spinota,  i2oz6.,  Bengal. 

P.  intermpta,  WaU.,  Sikkim. 

P.  aeandena,  Itoa^,^  Kandalla,  Sylhet. 

P.  gnndif  olia,  WaU, 

P.  oordifoUa,  Boxb,,  Kandalla,  Penang. 

P.  Isvia,  Wall,  Doab. 

P.  eoriaecQy  I/ittn. 

P.  raneroiiatay  JbMefr.,  Monmg,  Kbaaaya. 

P.  tomsntoaa,  TTOfcfe.,  CHroan. 

P.  flaveMem,  Bueh.,  Qoalpaia. 


P.  p^laberrima,  W,  le. 
P.  mtegnfolia,  W,  Jc, 
P.  serratifolia,  W.  Ic, 
P.  thyrsoidea,  W.  Ic, 
P.  Wightiana,  W,  Jc. 

PREMNA  HERBACEA.    Roxh, 


Sheeroodek,  .    . 
Guntabaringa? 


TAir. 

Tel. 


Bhooi  jam, .  .  .  Beno. 
Bhoomi  jambooka,  Sanbk. 
Siribekku,  .    .    .  Singh. 

A  plant  of  Ceylon  and  the  Peninsula  of  India. 

The  leaves  of  P.  esculenta  are  eaten  as  food ;  also 

used  medicinally. 

PREMNA  INTEGRIFOLIA.    Linn. 
Premna  hircina,  Buck. 


Ghebii  neUi,  . 
Pinna  neUi,  . 


Tel. 


»» 


Chamaree,  .  .  .  Mahb. 
iU)pel,  .  .  .  Ma  LEAL. 
Munnay  maram,  .      Tam. 

A  shrub  or  small  tree,  common  in  India ;  the 
timber  is  only  useful  for  the  most  common  pur- 
poses. The  leaves  have  a  very  unpleasant  odour 
when  pressed  in  the  hand,  but  used  by  the  natives 
in  soups  and  curries,  and  a  decoction  of  the  leaves 
is  used  in  colic  and  flatulence.  The  root  has  a 
somewhat  waim  and  bitterish  taste,  an  agreeable 
smell,  and  is  prescribed  in  decoction  as  a  gentle 
cordial  and  stomachic  in  fevers. —  Wight ;  Jaffrey. 

PREMNA  LATIFOLIA.  Roxh.  NeUi  chettu, 
Peddi-nelli,  Tel.  A  small  tree  of  the  Coromandel 
coast;  wood  white,  firm,  and  used  for  various 
economical  purposes.  Flowers  during  the  hot 
season ;  the  leaves  have  a  pretty  strong  though 
not  disagreeable  smell,  and  are  much  used  in 
curries  by  the  natives. —  Voigt. 

PREMNA  MUCRONATA.    Roxh. 

Bankar,    •    Beas.,  Ravl  I  Gian Ravi. 

Ganhila,   .    .       Chenab.  | 

A  tree  which  occurs  in  the  Siwalik  tract  to  3000 
feet  up  to  the  Ravi. — Stewart. 

PREMNA  PYRAMIDATA.  Wail.  Kyoon-na- 
lin,  BuRM.  A  small  tree  of  Britiah  Burma  ;  wood 
strong,  used  for  weavers'  shuttles.  A  cubic  foot 
weighs  52  lbs.  In  a  full-grown  tree  on  good 
soil,  the  average  length  of  the  trunk  to  the  first 
branch  is  30  feet,  and  average  girth  measured  at 
6  feet  from  the  ground  is  5  feet.^  Brandis^  Cat. 
Cat.  Ex.,  1862. 

PREMNA  SERRATIFOLIA.    D.  C. 
P.  barbata,  WiUde.  \  Munnae-keeray,      .    TaU. 

Leaves  used  similar  to  those  of  P.  integrifolia. 
The  natives  are  very  fond  of  them. — Jaffrey. 

PREMNA  TOMENTOSA.    Roxh. 


Booeairu,  .  .  .  SiMOH. 
Nagara  (^ettu,  .  .  Tel. 
Navaroo,  Nagool,  .       ,, 


Kolouttay  teak  ma- 
ram,   .     .  Anqlo-Tau. 
I  Chambara,  .    .    .  Mahr. 

A  small  tree  of  Ceylon,  Coimbatore,  the  Bom- 
bay ghats,  the  Godavery,  and  the  Northern 
Circars.  It  has  a  pretty -looking  wood,  hard  and 
close-grained,  of  a  brownish-ydlow  colour,  well 
fitted  for  ornamental  purposes ;  more  a  fancy  wood 
than  a  timber,  and  is  rather  scarce ;  the  natives 
use  the  sap  in  some  of  their  ceremonies. — Roxh. ; 
Wight;  Rohde. 

FREM  SAGIJR,  a  Hindi  paraphrase  of  the 
Bha^vat  Purana, 

PRESBYTIS.    lUiger.    A  genus  of  monkeys, 

the  Semnopithecus  of  Cuvier,  the  Langur  imd 

Hanuman  monkeys  of  the  Hindus. 

P.  enteUus,  Bengal  Langur. 

P.  Bchistaceua,  Himalayan  Langur. 

P.  priamtu,  Madras  Langur. 

P.  Johnii,  Malabar  Langur. 

P.  jubatus,  Neilgherry  Langur. 
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P.  pileatoB,  Myth,  Sylhet,  Cachftr,  ChittAgong. 

P.  barbel,  Myth,  Tiperah  Hills. 

P.  obscuroB,  Beid^  MereciL 

P.  Phayrei,  Blyth,  Arakan. 

P.  albocmereas,  Malay  Peninsnla. 

P.  cephaloptenu,  Blyth,  Ceylon. 

P.  urainvis,  Blyth,  Ceylon. 

P.  mauruB,  — ,  Java. 

P.  melalophos,  — ,  Sumatra. 

Presbytis  cephalopterus,  Zimmerman^  Blyth, 
occurs  in  Ceylon.  It  is  a  most  gentle  creature ; 
has  the  body  black,  slightly  grizzled;  croup, 
tail,  and  exterior  of  thighs  albescent,  palest 
on  the  croup  and  end  of  tail;  head  rufescent- 
lMX>wn,  a  little  tinged  with  blackish  on  the  sides, 
and  the  whiskers  and  short  hair  on  the  chin 
and  lips  of  a  dull  white,  conspicuously  con- 
trasting. Dr.  Kelaart  designated  it  as  a  new 
species,  Pr.  cephalopterus,  var,  h.  monticolus,  and 
the  native  name  he  spells  Kallu  wandern. 

PMbytiB  entellus,  Jerdotu 

P.  anchisea,  Elliot, 
Muiya.     ....    Oah.    Ebnuman  Langur,    Hind. 
Bengal  Luignr,      .    Bno.    Makur,  Wanur,    .  Mahb. 

The  Bengal  langur  occurs  in  Bengal  and 
Central  India,  prefers  forests  and  highly  wooded 
districts,  groves  near  villages,  and  occasionally 
enters  towns  and  plunders  the  shops  of  the  grain 
dealers  with  impunity,  as  the  Hindus  of  N.  India 
deem  it  sacrilege  to  kill  one,  and  in  some  temples 
in  the  west  of  India  it  is  regularly  fed  by  the 
priests. — Jerdon. 

Presbytis  Johnii,  Jerdon, 


S.  oacallatus,  Im.  Geo/. 
S.  hypoleueiu,  ^lyth. 


Semnopitheona  Johnii,  txu*. 

Martin. 
S.  Dasaumierii,  Schinz, 

The  Malabar  langur  is  found  in  the  forests  of 
S.  Canara,  Malabar,  Cochin,  and  Travancore,  but 
frequents  gardens  and  cultivated  woodland.  Lake 
others  of  the  genus,  it  generally,  by  a  noisy  and 
alarmed  chatter,  gives  notice  of  the  presence  of 
tigers,  leopards,  and  other  beasts  of  prey. 

Presbytis  j  ubatus  (Semnopithecus  Job  uii,  Blyth), 
the  Neilgherry  langur,  is  of  a  dark  glossy-black 
throughout.  It  inhabits  the  Neilgherries,  Ani- 
mallay,  Pulney,  and  Wynad,  above  2500  feet.  It 
is  shy  and  wary.  The  fine  glossy  fur  is  much 
prized. 

Presbytis  priamus,  Elliot,  Blyth^  Konde  wan- 
deru,  SiKQH.,  the  Madras  langur,  is  not  confined 
to  the  low  country  in  the  north  of  Ceylon.  They 
are  seen  skirting  the  Kandyan  Hills,  and  occasion- 
ally on  the  hills.    Trincomalee  is  full  of  them. 

Presbytis  schistaceus,  Hodgson,  Hors/.,  Blyth. 

Kubup,  ....    Bhot.    Kamba  Suhu,     .  Lbpoha. 
Langur, ....    Hind. 

The  Himalayan  langur  is  found  along  the 
whole  range  of  the  Himalayas  from  Nepal  to  far 
west  of  Smia,  Naini  Tal,  Musoorie,  the  Tend 
and  lower  hills  of  Nepal,  and  in  Kamaon,  up  to 
1 2,000  feet.    They  are  bold  and  predatory. 

Presbytis  tbersites,  Blyth,  EUe  wanderu,  Singh. 
It  is  found  in  Ceylon,  in  Bintenne,  and  in  the 
TTanny  district  It  was  considered  identical  with 
Pr.  priamus  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Ghats 
of  the  Peninsula,  the  Ceylon  hanuman,  but  is 
distinct  from  that  and  the  several  other  allied' 
species  which  have  been  confounded  under  Pr. 
entellus.  At  Mr.  Elliotts  suggestion,  it  has  been 
designated  Pr.  theraites,  Elliot.  Adult  mcde  in- 
ferior in  size  to  that  of  Pr.  entellus  (verus)  of 
Bengal,  Orissa,  and  Central  India,  of  a  uniform 


dusky-grey  colour  (devoid  of  fulvous  tinge)  on 
the  upper  parts;  face  surrounded  with  white, 
narrow  over  the  brows,  the  whiskers  and  besrd 
more  developed  than  in  the  other  enteUoid  Indian 
species,  and  very  conspicuously  white.  The  strongly 
contrasting  white  beard  is  indeed  the  most  striking 
feature  of  this  Ceylon  species,  as  compared  with 
its  near  congeners. 

Presbytis  ursinus,  Blyth,  usually  seen  in  large 
numbers  jumping  on  the  trees,  and  when 
disturbed  they  nuike  a  peculiar  short  howling 
noise.  One  was  kuown  to  have  attacked  a  coolie 
on  a  coffee  estate  carrying  a  rice  bag.  Some 
of  the  races  of  Malabar  eat  the  flesh  of  this 
monkey,  and  consider  it  very  delicious  food,  and 
some  Europeans  who  have  tasted  it  are  of  the 
same  opinion. — Elliot;  Tennenfs  Ceylon,  p.  62; 
Mr.  BlytVs  Reports. 

PRESENTS,  in  oriental  customs,  are  invariably 
offered  by  inferiors  or  subordinates  on  approach- 
ing superiors,  and  they  are  usually  of  money; 
the  superior  either  simplv  acknowledges  them,  or 
bestows  in  return  articles  of  dress,  or  confers 
the  right  to  certain  titles  or  dignities.  The  cus- 
tom was  adhered  to  by  Jacob,  Genesis  xzxii.  13-20 
and  xxxiii.  10,  when  about  to  meet  Esau ;  and  by 
Jacob,  in  sending  his  sons  to  Egypt,  xliii.  11,  to 
propitiate  Joseph.  There  are  three  articles  which, 
m  Japan,  always  form  part  of  an  imperial  present 
These  are  rice,  dried  fish,  and  dogs.  Some  also 
say  that  charcoal  is  always  included.  Why  thefle 
should  have  been  selected,  or  what  they  particu- 
larly symbolize,  is  not  known. — American  Exp.  to 
Jap,  p.  429. 

PRESERVED  PROVISIONS.  The  chief  articles 
employed  for  the  preservation  of  organized  sub- 
stances are  salt,  sugar,  oil,  charcoal,  acetic  add, 
or  pyroligneous  acid,  and  alcohol  and  salt  is  used 
in  tne  curing  of  fish  of  different  kinds,  bacon,  hams, 
etc.,  in  the  pickling  of  pork,  and  in  the  coming  of 
beef.  Salt  possesses  great  affinity  for  water,  whi<A 
it  abstracts  largely  from  the  substance  to  which  it 
is  applied,  and  to  which  affinity  its  power  as  a 
preservative  agent  is  mainly  due.  Sugar  is  prin- 
cipally employed  for  preserving  fruits,  either 
entire  or  in  the  state  of  jam  or  marmalade.  In 
the  condition  of  syrup,  it  operates  partly  by  the 
barrier  which  it  interposes  to  the  free  access  of 
the  atmosphere  to  the  surface  of  the  fruit,  and 
partly  in  consequence  of  its  being  a  non-nitro- 
genous substance. 

Sardines  and  anchovies  are  nearly  the  only 
articles  put  up  in  oiL  It  appears  to  operate  in 
the  same  manner  as  sugar,  xhe  powerful  effect 
of  charcoal  retarding  putrescence  in  meat,  and 
even  in  restoring  tainted  meat  to  a  state  of  sweet- 
ness, is  well  known.  Its  action  is  due  to  its 
property  of  absorbing  gases  and  effecting  their 
oxidation  as  rapidly  as  t^ey  are  developed  from 
the  decomposing  meat,  and  which  is  made  to 
preserve  at  least  the  appearance  of  freshness. 
The  use  of  dilute  acetic  acid  or  vinegar  is  con- 
fined to  the  preservation  of  vegetable  substances, 
and  is  employed  principally  by  pLckle-makeis. 

Pemmican  is  the  muscular  fibre  of  beef  or 
mutton  baked  on  hot  iron  plates  and  reduced  to 


a 
cut 


coarse  powder,  but  in  India  it  is  fibrous  meat 
_  It  into  long  stripes,  and  dried  in  the  sun.  Vege- 
tables and  fruits  are  now  largelypreserved  freed 
from  their  fluid  constituents.  When  vegetables 
thus  prepared  are  immerBed  in  water  for  some 
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time,  they  swell  up,  become  soft  and  tender,  and  the  superior  control  of  the  Goyenior-General  in 
resome  to  a  yeiy  great  extent  the  appearance,  i  GouncU.  The  Presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay 
^1^ —    — J  n i.-.  xu —  i«  *v^  £ — 1.    coyer  the  remainder  of  India,  and  have  their  own 


coloor,  and  flayoor  proper  to  them  in  the  fresh 
state.  In  another  mode,  the  article  to  be  pre- 
seryed  is  placed  sometimes  in  the  raw  state,  but 
generally  cooked  in  a  tin  canister,  the  lid  of  which 
is  soldei^  down,  but  is  perforated  with  a  small 
aperture  or  pin-hole.  It  is  then  subjected  to  the 
action  of  either  steam,  boiling  water,  or  a  muriate 
of  lime  bath,  untU  the  contents  of  the  canister,  if 
not  preyionaly  dressed,  have  become  about  two- 
thirds  cooked.  The  aperture  in  the  cover  is  then 
eloeed,  and  the  canister  and  its  contents  are  once 
more  submitted  for  a  shorter  period — ^that  is  until 
the  article  is  completely  dressed — ^to  the  operation 
of  heat.  As  soon  as  it  has  become  cold,  the 
canister  is  covered  over  with  a  coating  of  paint ; 
its  preparation  is  then  complete. — Hassell. 

PRESERVES,  etc. 
ConaerTe,      ....  Fb.  |  Oonserva, .    .    .    It.,  Sp. 

The  Chinese  caudy  many  things  which  are  not 
considered  fit  for  such  puiposes  elsewhere,  as 
tniUet  seeds,  bamboo  shoots,   slices  of  the  lily 
loot,  etc;  these  are  hawked  about  the  streets. 
Ginger  root,  preserved  in  sugar,   is  the  most 
common  sweetmeat  exported ;  it  is  made  of  the 
tender  roots  of  the  ginger  plant  (Zingiber  offici- 
nalis), and  when  good  has  a  bright  appearance,  a 
dark-red  colour,  and  is  somewhat  translucent. 
If  the  roots  are  old,  the  conserve  will  be  stringy, 
toogh,  and  tasteless.    Much  of  this  kind  of  sweet- 
meat is  carried  to  India  for  consumption  there, 
and  for  re-exportation  to  England  and  the  Con- 
tinent.    The  export  to  the  United  States  is  con- 
tsiderable,  also  to  Sydney,  South  America,  etc. 
Other  kinds  of  conseryes,   as  whampee,  guava, 
and  pear,  jelly,  citron,  kumquat,  oranges,  etc., 
are  also  sent  abroad.    In  India,  the  mango,  apple, 
pear,  melon,  quince,  lemon,  amla  (Emblica  offi- 
cinalis), halela  (Beleric  mjrrobalan),  carrot,  ber, 
ginger,  are  all  made  into  jpreseryes.    There  are 
preserves  also   of  lemon,  Bokhara  plum,  limes, 
tomato,  rhubarb,  cherry  (gila,  sara,  siya),  peach, 
and  water-melon.  —  Honourable  Mr.   Morrison's 
Compendious  Description, 

PRESIDENCY  is  the  term  by  which,  in  India, 
the  British  designate  the  respective  governments 
of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay.  It  has  its  origin 
in  the  circumstance  of  the  administration  there 
beii^  conducted  by  a  council,  the  governor  for 
the  time  being  holding  the  office  of  president. 

The  Presidency  of  Bengal  (or  technically  Fort 
William  in  Bengal)  has  become  so  largely  extended, 
as  to  require  that  the  local  government  of  parts 
of  the  originalpresidency  should  be  delegated  by 
the  Gk>Temor-Greneral  of  the  extended  presidency 
to  Lientenant-Gtovemors.  The  Ben^  Civil  Ser- 
vants are  disseminated  throughout  Northern  and 
i-^astem  India, — ^in  (1)  the  Lieutenant-Govern- 
ment of  Beogtl  Proper,  in  ^2)  the  North-Western 
Provinces  (of  Bengal)  and  Oudh,  (8)  the  Panjab, 
(4)  Rajpntana  and  Ajmir,  (5)  Cientral  India,  (6) 
the  Central  Provinces,  (7)  Hyderabad  and  Berar, 
(8)  ftfysore  and  Coorg,  ^9)  Assam,  (10)  Munipur, 
(11)  British  Burma,  (12)  the  Andaman  and  Nico- 
bar  Islands.  AH  these  distinct  governments,  under 
Iiieiitenant-Gk>vemors,  Commissioners,  Superin- 
tendents, or  Native  Princes,  with  Political  Agents 
as  their  adyiaers,  are  supplied  with  British  officials 
from  the  Bengal  Civil  Seryioe,  and  are  subject  to 


distinct  Civil  Services. 

Although  there  are  14  separate  governments  in 
India,  including  Madras  and  Bombay,  tiie  12 
divisions  of  Bengal  Presidency  have  no  corre- 
spondence with  the  Secretary  of  State  except 
through  the  Governor-General.  Bombay  and 
Madras,  as  separate  presidencies,  retain  that 
distinction. 

The  three  presidencies  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and 
Bombay  have  each  an  executive  and  a  legislative 
council,  over  which  the  senior  member,  asGrovemor, 
presides ;  and  letters  from  the  Court  of  Directors 
of  the  E.  I.  Company  were  addressed  to  ^  our 
President  in  Council,'  from  which  the  three 
divisions  came  to  be  called  the  Bengal,  Madras, 
and  Bombay  Pfesidencies.  These  councils  are  in 
direct  conmiunication  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  who  is  one  of  the  principal  ministers  of 
Great  Britain. 

PRESTERJOHN.  Aung  Khan  of  the  Keraite 
Mongols,  celebrated  in  Europe  under  the  name  of 
Prester  John,  or  Presbyter  John,  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Chengiz  Khan,  whom,  at  the  instigation 
of  jealous  enemies,  he  attempted,  but  failed,  to 
destroy.  He  was  of  the  Chnstian  religion,  con- 
temporary with  the  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus 
of  Constantinople,  to  whom  he  addressed  a  letter 
descriptive  of  his  power.  So  many  fables  have 
been  related  of  him,  that  his  very  existence  has 
been  doubted.  But  many  particulars  of  this 
letter  are  confirmed  by  Marco  Polo,  Sir  John 
Mandeville,  and  others.  In  that  letter  he  de- 
scribed himself  as  a  Christian,  ruling  over  the 
three  Indies,  from  the  furthermost,  where  Thomas 
is  bound,  to  Babylon.  These  were  divided  into 
72  provinces,  some  of  them  Christian,  and  each 
with  a  king.  He  mentions  that  he  had  vowed  to 
visit  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord  with  a  great 
army,  and  that  his  army  was  preceded  by  18 
crosses  of  gold  and  precious  stones.  Dr.  Oppaert, 
in  an  essay  read  beiore  the  Ethnological  Society, 
describes  Prester  John  as  a  title  of  four  Tartar 
sovereigns  or  Kaitach,  belonging  to  the  Kitai 
Tartar,  and  one  of  the  name  YeUutashi,  who 
defeated  the  Sultan  Sanjar,  was  the  founder  of 
the  realm  of  Kara  Kitai.  After  his  conquest  of 
Eastern  and  Western  Turkestan,  he  became  known 
by  the  title  of  Gur  Khan,  and  had  his  capital  at 
BaXsk  Sagun.  The  last  of  the  princes  who  took 
this  titie  of  Prester  John  was  named  Kushluh, 
who  reigned  1213  to  1218,  and  was  defeated  and 
slain  by  Chengiz  Khan. — LayarcTs  Nineveh^  i. 
p.  251 ;  Elliot,  p.  498 ;  Dr.  Oppaert ;  Schuyler, 
p.  122. 

PRETA,  a  spirit;  Preta  Srad'ha,  the  firat 
yearns  obsequial  ceremonies  to  a  deceased  Hindu. 
There  are  fifteen  Preta  Srad'ha.  The  Hindu 
Shastras  or  sacred  books  teach  that  after  death 
the  soul  becomes  preta,  viz.  takes  a  body  about 
the  size  of  a  person's  thumb,  and  remains  in 
the  custody  ot  Yama,  the  judge  of  the  dead. 
At  the  time  of  receiving  punishment,  the  body 
becomes  enlarged,  and  is  made  capable  of  en- 
during sorrow.  The  Srad*ha,  performed  by  a 
son,  delivers  the  deceased,  at  the  end  of  a  year, 
from  this  state,  and  translates  him  to  the  heaven 
of  the  Pitri,  where  he  enjoys  the  reward  of  his 
meritorious  aoticAis,  and  afterwards,  in  another 
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body,  enteTB  iato  that  state  which  the  nature  of   perform  these  oeremonies  for  them.     The  five 
his  former  actions  assiffn  to  faim.     If  the  Srad'ha  '  artisan  castes,  and  all  the  non- Aryan  races,  have 


be  not  performed,  the  deceased  remains  in  the 
preta  state,  and  cannot  enter  another  body.  This 
view  of  a  future  state  is  ahnost  simiUir  to  that  in  the 
325th  and  six  following  lines  of  Virgil,  in  the  6th 
book  of  his  iEneid,  as  well  as  of  the  28th  ode  of 
the  1st  book  of  Horace. — Ward,  ii.  p.  139. 

PRETYA-BHAVA.  Sansk.  This  is  often 
rendered  the  condition  of  the  soul  after  death, 
but  means  really  the  state  on  earth.  The  pre- 
sent life,  according  to  Indian  notions,  is  Bhava, 
birth  and  growth ;  Pretya,  after  a  previous  death. 
In  Hindu  books,  a  life  after  death  is  not  unfre- 
quently  alluded  to,  but  it  is  more  for  the  goods  of 
this  world,  for  strength,  for  long  life,  a  large 
family,  food,  and  cattle,  that  the  favour  of  the 
gods  is  implored. 


priests  of  their  own,  and  not  Brabmans.    Hindu 
priests  have  no  official  garments.— Co2e.  Myth. 
Hind.  p.  392. 
PRIMATES,  a  group  of  the  mammalia,  com- 

S rising  the  quadnimana  and  cheiroptera.     See 
fammalia. 

PRINSEP,  JAMES,  one  of  a  family,  several 
of  whom  obtained  employment  or  sought  a  career 
in  India.  James  was  for  some  time  secretary  to  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  and  did  more  to  extend 
the  knowledge  of  eastern  numismatics  than  any 
other  individual  up  to  his  time  (1873).  The 
results  of  his  researches  have  been  given  to  the 
world  in  two  volumes,  entitled  Indian  Antiquities 
(Murray,  1858),  edited  by  Mr.  Edward  Thomas ; 
Useful  Tables  on  Indian  Metrology  and  Chronology. 


PRIAPUS.  Lat.  The  Phallus  of  the  Greeks,  i  The  marvellous  ingenuity  which  he  displayed  in 
and  Lingam  of  the  Hindus.  In  the  south  of  France  I  deciphering  the  inscriptions  of  Asoka  and  other 
it  was  worshipped  under  the  tide  of  St.  Foutin ;  |  hitherto  unread  documents,  revolutionized  the 
of  St.  Regnauc^  in  Burgundy  ;  and  as  St.  Cosmo,  in    whole  character  of  Indian  archsdology. 


the  south  of  Italy. — Tod,    See  Lingam. 

PRICE,  Major  DAVID,  an  officer  of  the  E. 
I.  Go.  in .  the  Bombay  army.  He  was  long  in 
political  employ.      He  wrote  in  four  rolumes. 


Charles  R.  Prinsep,  a  barrister  in  India,  and 
formerly  of  the  Middle  Temple,  is  the  translator 
of  Say's  Political  Economy.     Henry  Toby  Prinsep 
is  the  author  of  several  pamphlets  on  Indian 
Memoirs  of  the  Principal  Events  of  Muhammadan  '  questions,  also  of  various  statistics  published  in 
History  from  the  Death  of  the  Arabian  legislator  |  the  Asiatic  Society*s  Journal,  and  of  a  Narrative 
to  the  Establishment  of  the  Moghul  Empire  in  '  of  Political  and  Military  Transactions  of  British 
'''    '     ■        ""      ^        -«--..-       1       »T.  .  i.    JqjJJj^  under  the  Administration  of  the  Marquis 

of  Hastings,  1813  to  1823,  London  1820,  18:>5 ; 
Origin  of  the  Sikh  Power  in  the  Panjab,  and 
Political   Life   of  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh,   Gal- 


Hindustan,  London  1811-21 ;  also  History  of 
Arabia  antecedent  to  the  Birth  of  Mahomed, 
London  1824. 

PRICKLY  PEAR,  Opuntia  Dillenii,  Haworih, 
Cactus  Indicus,  Roxburgh,  G.  Dillenii,  Ker,  also    cutta  1834. 


called  the  hedge  prickly  pear,  is  a  native  of 
America,  but  is  now  growing  over  all  India, 
and  is  called  Nag-phana,  or  snake-hooded.  It 
has  large  yellow  flowers,  and  fruite  throughout 
the  year,  but  the  fruit  is  not  used  in  India.  From 
the  severe  pain  its  prickles  occasion,  its  vitality, 
and  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  it  is  a  rery  trouble- 
some plant  to  eradicate.  After  cutting  it,  put 
it  into  water,  and  sink  it  to  the  bottom  with 
stones.  In  24  hours  the  water  will  begin  to  get 
thick  and  muddy.  In  two  days  it  smells  sour,  on 
the  third  a  scum  rises,  and  the  whole  substance 
of  the  prickly  pear  is  decomposed.  It  then  makes 
good  manure,  and  will  not  grow  or  vegetate. 
Another  method  of  destroying  it  is  to  cut  a 
number  of  the  shrubby  plants  that  usually  accom- 
pany it,  spread  these  over  the  ground  to  the 
height  of  a  foot  or  two,  lay  the  prickly  pear  on 
the  top,  and  leave  the  pile  to  dry  for  some  days, 
then  set  fire  to  the  heap.  If  too  much  of  the 
prickly  pear  be  piled  up,  it  will  require  a  second 
tiring.  Potass  may  be  prepared  from  the  ashes. 
If  prickly  pear  be  cut  and  left  on  the  ground, 
it  very  soon  begins  to  grow  again. 

PRIEST  and  Priestly  Caste  are  terms  loosely 
applied  to  the  Brahmans  of  India ;  the  name  is 
occasionally  given  to  Buddhists.  Every  Brahman 
who  professes  a  knowledge  of  the  formula  of  his 
religion  may  become  a  priest,  and  such  are 
distinguished  by  the  appellations,  Purushita, 
Acha^a,  Sudushya,  Brahma,  and  Hota.  The 
first  appears  to  be  the  principal  ceremonial,  the 
last  the  sacrificial,  priest.  According  to  Mr.  Ward, 
the  first-mentioncKi  is  the  most  advantageous 
order,  as  the  rich,  who  are  unwilling  to  fast, 
bathe  in  cold  water,  and  perform  further  ablutions 
and  sacrifices,  bestow  fees  upon  the  Pumshita  to 
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Behkul,  ....    Bras. 
Gorinda,  Oham.,  Jueluh. 
Arund,  .     ...        ,, 
Tataa,Phoolwara,CHBNAB. 


Rari,  Jinti,  .  Chinab. 
Bhekling,  .  .  Kanawab. 
Bekkli,  Kanagnra,  Uavi. 
Bekkar,  Bekrul,    Sutlsj. 


A  common  North-west  Himalayan  plant,  and 
found  at  8000  feet  in  Sikkim,  also  in  Kaghan  and 
the  Sutlej  valley  between  Rampnr  and  Sungnam 
at  an  elevation  of  4000  to  8000  feet  Used  for 
hedges ;  its  seeds  yield  an  edible  oil ;  wood  used 
for  walking-sticks. — Stewart 

PRINTED  CLOTHS.  The  art  of  calico-printing 
is  one  which  was  common  to  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians and  Indians,  and  is  still  largely  practised 
by  the  latter,  and  with  a  skill  which  produces 
much  to  be  admired,  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
productions  of  the  world,  and  after  many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  improve  an  art  certainly  im- 
ported from  the  east.  Pliny  was  acquainted  with 
the  art  by  which  cloths,  though  immersed  in  a 
heated  dyeing  liquor  of  one  uniform  colour,  came 
out  tinged  with  different  colours,  and  afterwards 
could  not  be  discharged  by  washing.  The  people 
of  India  were  found  practising  the  art  when  first 
visited  by  Europeans,  and  Calicut  on  the  MaUbar 
coast  has  given  its  name  to  calico. 

The  large  cotton  chintz  counterpanes,  called 
pallampoors  (palangposh),  which  from  an  early 
period  have  l>een  made  in  the  East  Indies,  are 
prepared  by  placing  on  the  cloth  a  pattern  of 
wax,  and  dyeing  the  parts  not  so  protected. 

The  colours  used  in  calico-printing  are  derived 
from  all  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  but  it 
seldom  happens  that  solutions,  infusions^  or  decoc- 
tions of  these  colours  admit  of  being  appUed  at 
once  to  the  doth  without  some  previous  prepara- 
tion, either  of  the  doth  itself,  or  of  the  colouring 
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materiaL  It  is  often  necessary  to  apply  some 
subatanoe  to  the  cloth  which  shall  act  as  a  bond 
of  union  between  it  aad  the  colouring  matter. 
The  substance  is  usually  a  metallic  salt,  whidi 
has  an  affinity  for  the  tissue  of  the  cloth  as  well 
as  for  the  colouring  matter  when  in  a  state  of 
solution,  and  forms  with  the  latter  an  insoluble 
compound.  Such  a  substance  is  called  a  mordant 
(from  the  Latin  Mordere,  to  bite),  a  term  given 
by  the  French  dyers,  under  the  idea  that  it  exerted 
a  corrosiTe  action  on  the  fibre,  expanding  the 
pores,  and  allowing  the  colour  to  be  absorbed. 
The  usual  mordants  are  common  alum  and  several 
salts  of  alumina,  peroxide  of  tin,  protoxide  of 
tin,  and  oxide  of  chrome.  These  have  an  affinity 
for  colouring  matters,  but  many  of  their  salts 
have  also  a  considerable  attraction  for  the  tissue 
of  the  doth,  which  withdraws  them  to  a  certain 
extent  from  their  solutions.  Mordants  are  useful 
for  all  those  vegetable  and  animal  colouring 
matters  which  are  soluble  in  water,  but  have  not 
a  strong  affinity  for  tissues.  The  action  of  the 
mordant  is  to  withdraw  them  from  solution,  and 
to  form  with  them,  upon  the  cloth  itself,  certain 
compounds  which  are  insoluble  in  water.  In 
European  doth-printing,  although  the  methods 
employed  are  numerous,  and  the  combinations 
of  colours  and  shades  of  colour  almost  infinite, 
yet  each  colour  in  a  pattern  must,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  art,  be  applied  by  one  of  six  different 
styles  of  work.  These  are  termed — 1.  the  madder 
style;  2.  printing  by  steam;  3.  the  paddling 
B^le  ;  4.  the  resist  style ;  5.  the  discharge  style  ; 
and  6.  the  China-blue  style.  By  the  proper 
combination  of  two  or  more  of  these  styles,  any 
pattern,  however  complicated,  is  produced.  The 
processes  actually  required  for  finishing  a  piece 
of  doth  are  numerous,  as,  for  example,  in  produc- 
ing a  red  stripe  upon  a  white  ground,  the  bleached 
doth  is  submitted  to  nineteen  operations,  as 
follows: — 1.  Printing  on  mordant  of  red  liquor 
(a  preparation  of  alumina)  thickened  with  flour, 
and  dyeing ;  2.  ageing  for  three  days ;  3.  dunging ; 
4.  wincing  in  cold  water ;  5.  washing  at  the  dash- 
wheel  ;  6.  wincing  in  dung-substitute  and  size ; 
7.  wiodng  in  cold  water ;  8.  dyeing  in  madder ; 
9.  wincing  in  cold  water;  10.  washing  at  the 
dash-wheel ;  11.  wincing  in  soap-water  containing 
a  salt  of  tin ;  12.  washing  at  the  dash-wheel ;  13. 
wincing  in  soap-water ;  14.  wincing  in  a  solution 
of  bleaching-powder ;  15.  washing  at  the  dash- 
whed;  16.  drying  by  the  water  extractor;  17. 
foldin|^;  18.  starching;  19.  drying  by  steam. 

Indian  dyers  apply  the  mor&nts  both  by 
pencils  and  by  engraved  blocks.  Blocks  are  used 
throughout  India,  but  silk  handkerchiefs  had  the 
parts  where  the  round  spots  were  to  be,  tied  up 
with  thread,  so  as  not  to  be  affected  by  the  dye- 
liquars,  and  it  was  from  this  process  of  tying 
(bandhna)  that  they  received  the  name  of  band- 
ana. The  doth-printers  at  Dacca  stamp  the 
figures  on  doth  which  is  to  be  embroidered. 
The  stamps  are  formed  of  small  blocks  of  kantul 
(Artocarpos)  wood,  with  the  figures  carved  in 
reliel  The  colouring  matter  is  a  red  earth  im- 
ported from  Bombay,  TOobably  the  so-called 
Indian  earth  from  the  rersian  Gulf.  Though 
the  art  is  now  practiaed  to  much  perfection  in 
Europe,  the  Indian  patterns  still  retain  theur  own 
particular  beauties,  and  command  a  crowd  of 
admiren.      This  is   no   doubt  due  in  a  great 


measure  to  the  knowledge  which  they  have  of 
the  effects  of  colours,  and  the  proportion  which 
they  preserve  between  the  ground  and  the  pattern, 
by  which  a  good  effect  is  procured  both  at  a  dis- 
tance and  on  a  near  inspection.  Printed  cloths 
are  worn  occasionally,  as  in  Berar  and  Bundel- 
khand,  for  sarees  ;  and  the  ends  and  borders  have 
peculiar  local  patterns.  There  is  iJso  a  dass 
of  prints  on  coarse  doth,  used  for  the  skirts  or 
petticoats  of  women  of  some  of  the  lower  dasses 
in  Upper  India;  but  the  greatest  demand  for 
printed  cloths  is  for  palempores,  or  single  quilts. 
In  the  costlier  garments  woven  in  India,  the 
borders  and  ends  are  entirely  of  ^old  thread  and 
silk,  the  former  predominating.  Printing  in  gold 
and  in  silver  is  a  branch  of  the  art  which  has 
been  carried  to  great  perfection  in  India,  as  well 
upon  thick  calico  as  upon  fine  muslin.  The  size 
wnich  is  used  is  not  mentioned,  but  in  the  Bur- 
mese territory  the  juice  of  a  plant  is  used,  which 
no  doubt  contains  caoutchouc  m  a  state  of  solution. 

There  is  a  branch  of  cotton-printing  carried  on 
at  Sholapur.  The  patterns  of  various  kinds  are 
printed  upon  coarse  cloth,  and  are  used  for  floor- 
coverings,  bed-coverlets,  etc.  etc.,  the  latter  by 
the  poorer  classes.  The  colours  are  very  perma- 
nent, and  will  bear  any  amount  of  washing,  but 
are  confined  to  madder  reds,  and  browns,  black, 
dull  greens,  and  yellows.    See  t>yes. 

The  object  of  calico-printing  is  to  apply  one 
or  more  colours  to  particular  parts  of  cloth,  so 
as  to  represent  a  distmct  pattern,  and  the  beauty 
of  a  print  depends  on  the  elegance  of  the  pattern 
and  the  brilliancy  and  contrast  of  the  colours. 
The  processes  employed  are  applicable,  to  linen, 
silk,  worsted,  and  mixed  fabrics,  although  they 
are  usually  referred  to  cotton  cloth  or  calico. 
There  are  various  methods  of  calico-printing,  the 
simplest  of  which  is  block-printing  by  hand,  in 
which  the  pattern  or  a  portion  thereof  is  engraved 
in  relief  upon  the  face  of  a  blodc  of  sycamore, 
holly,  or  pear-tree  wood,  backed  with  deal,  and 
furnished  with  a  strong  handle  of  boxwood.  A 
machine,  called  the  perrotine,  in  honour  of  its 
inventor,  M.  Perrot  of  Rouen,  is  in  use  in  France 
and  Belguim  as  a  substitute  for  hand-block  print- 
ing. Copperplate  printing  simUar  to  that  used 
in  the  production  of  engravings,  has  also  been 
applied  to  calico-printing.  The  invention  of 
cyunder  or  roller  printing  is  the  greatest  achieve- 
ment that  has  been  made  in  the  art,  producing 
results  which  are  truly  extraordinary :  a  length 
of  calico  equal  to  one  mile  can  by  this  method 
be  printed  off  with  four  different  colours  in  one 
hour,  and  more  accurately  and  with  better  effect 
than  block-printing  by  hand.  By  another  method 
of  calico-pnnting,  namely,  press-printing,  several 
colours  can  be  printed  at  once.  The  cloth  to  be 
printed  is  wound  upon  a  roller  at  one  end  of  the 
machine,  and  the  design,  which  is  formed  in  a 
block  of  mixed  metal  about  2^  feet  square,  is 
supported  with  its  face  downwards  in  an  iron 
frame,  and  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure. 
The  fBce  of  the  blodc  is  divided  into  as  many 
stripes,  ranging  crossways  with  the  table,  as  there 
are  colours  to  be  printed. — RoyWs  Arts  of  India, 

PRINTING. 

Taba,  Chapa,  Aa.,  Himd. 
Impression,  .  .  .  Fa. 
Dmcken,  .  .  .  Gbr.  ? 
Impressione,    ...     It. 


Imprenta,  ....    Sp. 

Atohe Tau. 

Basma,  ....    Turk. 
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Sir  John  Davis  is  of  opinion  that  the  art  of 
printing,  the  composition  of  gunpowder,  and  the 
magnetic  compass,  which  are  justly  considered 
as  three  of  the  most  important  inventions  or  dis- 
coveries, had  their  first  origin  in  China.  Their 
printing  is  bv  a  system  of  stereotype,  the  types 
being  made  from  the  pear-tree  wood,  called  by 
them  ly-mo.  In  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century 
their  printing  was  invented,  and  in  a.d.  932  that 
mode  of  multiplying  copies  of  books  received 
the  imperial  sanction,  a  printed  imperial  edition 
of  all  the  sacred  works  having  been  then  published. 
The  art  was  not  invented  in  Europe  till  500 
years  after  this.  Marco  Polo  speaks  much  of  the 
stamped  paper  money  of  the  Chinese ;  and  he 
must  have  seen  their  printed  books.  Printing 
wiUi  moveable  types  (made  of  terra-cotta)  was 
invented  in  China  by  a  smith  named  Pishing, 
before  the  middle  of  the  11th  century,  but  the 
invention  does  not  seem  to  have  been  followed  up. 
Th^r  wood-printing  was  known  at  least  as  early 
as  A.D.  581 ;  and  about  904  engraving  on  stone 
for  the  press  was  introduced.  Paper  in  China  is 
made  from  bamboo,  from  the  bark  of  mulberry, 
of  a  hibiscus  (Rosa  Sinensis),  and  of  the  tree 
called  chu  (Broussonetia  papyrifera).  All  bark- 
paper  is  strong  and  tough ;  it  has  rays  crossing 
it,  BO  that  when  torn  you  would  think  it  was  made 
of  silk  fibres.  This  is  why  it  is  called  Mien-chi, 
or  silk  paper. 

Printing  was  known  in  Europe  in  a.d.  1428. 
The  art  of  printing  was  introduced  into  India  by 
the  Gk)a  Jesuits  about  the  middle  of  the  16th 
centuzy,  but  at  first  they  printed  only  in  the 
Roman  character.  Father  Estevao  (t.6.  Stephens, 
an  Englishman),  about  1600,  speaks  of  the  Koman 
character  as  exclusively  used  for  writing  Konkani, 
and  the  system  of  transcription  which  he  uses  in 
his  Konkani. grammar  (Arte  de  lingoa  Cannarin) 
and  Purana  is  really  wOTthy  of  admiration.  It  is 
based  on  the  Portuguese  pronundation  of  the 
alphabet,  but  is  accurate  and  complete,  and  has 
been  used  by  the  numerous  Konkani  Roman 
Catholics  of  the  west  coast  of  India  up  to  the 
present  time.  In  the  17th  century  the  JestiiU 
appear  to  have  had  two  presses  at  Goa, — ^in  their 
oouege  of  St  Paul  at  Goa,  and  in  their  house  at 
Rachol.  Few  specimens  of  their  work  have  been 
preserved,  but  there  is  ample  evidence  that  they 
printed  a  considerable  number  of  books,  and  some 
of  large  size.  About  the  end  of  the  17th  century, 
it  became  the  practice  at  Goa  to  advance  natives 
to  high  office  m  the  church,  and  from  that  time 
ruin  and  degradation  began,  and  the  labours  of 
the  early  Jesuits  disappeared.  Literature  was 
entirely  neglected,  and  the  productions  of  the 
early  presses  were  probably  used  as  waste-paper 
by  the  monks,  or  left  to  certain  destruction  by 
remaining  unused  and  uncared  for  on  their  book- 
shelves.  There  is,  however,  in  the  Cochin  territory 
a  place  quite  as  famous  as  Goa  in  the  history  of 
pnnting  in  India,  often  mentioned  by  travellers 
in  the  17th  and  18tb  centuries,  Ambidacatta  (».«. 
Ambalakkadu,  or  Ghurchwood).  The  plaee  still 
remains  as  a  small  village  with  a  scanty  popu- 
lation of  schismatic  Nestorians ;  it  is  inland  from 
Granganore,  and  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of 
Angunali.  The  Jesuits  appear  to  have  built  here 
a  seminary  and  church  dedicated  to  St  Thomas 
soon  after  1550;  and  in  consequence  of  the  result 
of  the  Synod  of  Udayompura,,  presided  over  by 


Alexius  Manezes,  Archbishop  of  Goa,  in  1599  it 
became  a  place  of  great  importance  to  the  mission. 
Sanskrit,  Tamil,  Malayan,  and  Syriac  were  studied 
by  the  Portuguese  Jesuits  residing  there  with 
great  success,  and  several  important  works  were 
printed,  of  which,  however,  we  have  only  the 
names  left  us,  as  recorded  by  F.  de  Souza  and 
others,  and  still  later  by  Fr.  Panlinus.    The  last 
tells  us  that — *  Anno  1679,  in  oppido  Ambalacatta 
in  lignum  incisi  alii  characters  Tamulici  per  Igna- 
tium  Aichamoni  indigenam  Malabarensem,  iisque 
in  lucem  prodiit  opus  inscriptum :  Vocabulario 
Tamulio  com  a  significaco  Portugueza  oomposto 
pello  P.  Antem  de  Proenca  da  Comp.  de  Jesu, 
Miss  de  Madure.'     The  first  Malabar  (Tamil? 
Malayalam  ?)  types  had  been  cut  by  a  lay  brother 
of  the  Jesuits,  tfoannes  Gonsalves,  at  Cochin,  in 
1577.    Ambalacatta  was  destroyed  by  order  of 
Tipu,  when  his  army  invaded  Cochin  and  Travan- 
core.    He  spared  neither  Christians  nor  Hindus, 
and  to  him  attaches  the  infamy  of  destroying 
most  of  the  ancient  Sanskrit  MSS.  which  time 
had  spared  in  South  India.    Brahmans  have  yet 
stories  current,  how  in  those  times  their  ancestors 
had  to  flee  to  the  forests  with  a  few  of  their  most 
precious  books  and  possessions,  leaving  the  re- 
mainder to  the  flames. — Trubner^s  Oriental  Record. 
Tamil  types  seem,  however,  to  have  been  cut  at 
Amsterdam  in  1678,  to  express  the  names  of  some 
plants  in  the  large  work,  Uorti  Indid  MalabaricL 
^iegenbalg  mentions,  however,  that  they  were  so 
bad  that  even  the  Tamilar  themselves  could  not 
make  them  out.    It  wbuld  appear  that  the  next 
attempt  was  made  at  Halle,  about  1710,  to  sopp^y 
the   Tranquebar   Mission.      Fenger  says,  'Ths 
people  there,  though  unacquainted  with  the  Tamil 
language,  succeed^  in  malung  some  Tamil  letters, 
which  they  hastily  tried  and  sent  to  Tranquebar, 
where  the  first  part  of  the  New  Testament,  as 
well  as  other  things,  was  printed  with  them. 
This  sample,  the  very  first  thmg  ever  printed  in 
Tamil  characters,  was  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and 
the  friends  at  Halle  when  they  despatched  it  with 
the  printing-press,  requested  soon  to  be  requited 
by  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  in  Tamil.'    The 
printing  of  the  New  Testament  was  completed 
in  Tranquebar  in  1715.     The  type  fiist  cot  at 
Halle  is  about  equal  to  the  size  called  English. 
Smaller  founts  were  cut  afterwards.    A  spedmeo 
is  given  of  a  part  of  Amdt's  True  Christianity, 
printed  at  HaUe  in  1751.    Founts  of  type  were 
subsequently  cut  in  India.    Printing  was  carried 
on  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  Ceylon.    In 
1761  the  Madras  Government  allowed  the  Yepery 
missionaries  the  use  of  a  press  ti^en  at  Pondi- 
ohenv.      Tamil   typography    owes    its   present 
excellence  mainly  to  Mr.  P.  R.  Hani,  of  the 
American  Mission  Press.    With  much  labour,  he 
superintended  the   cutting  of   the   pondies  of 
several  founts ;  the  smallest  size  (bravier)  he  had 
prepared  in  America.    He  produced  the  smallest 
vernacular  edition  of   the  Scriptom  ever  yet 
issued  in  India.     The  American  piess  has  also 
raised  the  standard  of  printing  throughoat  the 
Tamil  countxy.     The  Rev.  W.  Taylor  states  that 
up  to  1835   the  only  Tamil  works  printed  by 
natives  were  the  Knral  and  some  poetry  by  Auvai- 

Str.  In  that  year  (15th  September)  Sir  Gbarks 
etcaUe  remoTed  ttie  reBtrictioiis  on  printings 
and  soon  afterwaxds  native  prettea  began  to  be 
established.     In   1868,  there  wara  ten  native 
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praaseB  in  Madras,  printing  in  Tamil,  on  a  very 
small  scale.  According  to  Hindu  custom,  related 
families  dwell  togetb^,  and  a  wooden  printing 
press  was  owned  in  common ;  some  members  acting 
as  printers,  others  attending  to  sales.  This  indeed 
was  the  early  practice  in  Europe.  Hallam  says, 
*  The  first  priuti  rs  were  always  booksellers,  and 
sold  their  own  impressions.  These  occupations 
were  not  divided  till  the  early  part  of  the  16th 
century.'  In  1872,  three  or  four  native  printers 
bad  iron  presses,  and  even  claimed  to  hot-press 
their  sheets.  Some  books  printed  by  them  were 
of  yery  fair  workmanship. 

The  very  first  work  printed  in  Bengali  was 
issued  from  a  press  at  Hoogly  in  1778.  It  was  a 
Bengali  grammar  by  Nathaniel  Brassey  Halhed, 
B.G.S. ;  and  the  types  for  it  were  actually  pre- 
pared by  the  hands  of  Lieut.  C.  Wilkins,  of  the 
Bengal  army,  afterwards  Sir  Charles  Wilkins, 
the  celebrated  Sanskrit  scholar.  The  first  native 
who  learned  type-cutting  was  a  blacksmith  of  the 
name  of  Panchanan,  who  was  specially  instructed 
in  that  art  by  Lieut.  Wilkins  himself.  This  man 
prepared  the  first  fount  of  Bengali  types  for  the 
Baptist  missionaries,  at  Serampur,  at  the  rate  of 
1  rupee  4  annas  per  letter.  In  1875,  the  second  book 
in  Bengali  was  published  by  the  E.  I.  Go.^s  press. 
When  Ifr.  Foster^s  Bengali  translation  of  Lord 
Comwallis^  Regulation  of  1793  was  printed  at 
the  same  press,  a  new  set  of  types  had  been  made, 
vastly  superior  to  its  predecessor.  In  1803,  the 
Serampur  missionaries  prepared  type  in  Deva 
Nagri,  and  on  the  28th  Mmt  1818,  issued  the  first 
Bengali  newspaper,  called  Samachar  Darpan.  The 
Samacbar  Darpan  was  preceded  by  a  Bengali 
monthly  magazine,  designated  the  Dig-dars^in. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  Timir  Nashak  was  published 
in  Calcutta  by  a  Bengali,  but  it  died  in  a  short 
time.  The  Samachar  Darpan,  or  The  Mirror  of 
News,  was  a  hebdomadal,  and  was  printed  and 

Kbliahed  at  Serampur.  Its  first  editor  was  the 
e  well-known  John  Clark  Marshman, — Father 
John,  as  he  was  irreverently  dubbed  by  the 
English  press  of  that  time ;  and  the  newspaper, 
after  a  protracted  existence  of  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  ceased  to  appear  in  1841.  The 
Governor-General,  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  ac- 
cording to  the  Rev.  J.  Long,  on  the  first  issue 
of  the  paper,  wrote  with  his  own  hand  to  the 
editor  ezpressinff  his  entire  approval  of  it  And 
in  public  his  loroship  is  said  to  nave  avowed  that 
it  was  '  salutary  for  the  supreme  authority  to  look 
to  the  control  of  public  scrutiny.* 

An  Agra  newspaper  of  1870  says  there  were 
then  twenty-four  mission  presses  in  India,  Ceylon, 
and  Burma.  These  had  published  in  the  course 
of  the  last  ten  years  no  fewer  than  3410  sepa- 
rate works,  mostly  of  a  Christian  and  educational 
character,  in  31  languages  and  dialects.  In  the 
year  1870,  there  were  six  printing  offices  in  Yezo 


kana.*  The  Chinese  characters  are  arranged  in 
cases  with  very  narrow  divisions  the  width  of 
the  body  of  the  tvpe;  these  are  placed  in  the 
divisions  on  their  feet,  with  the  face  upwards. — 
Preface  to  Grammatica  Damulica ;  History  of  the 
Tranquehar  Mission;  RoyWs  Arts,  etc.,  of  India; 
PennanVs  Hindoostan,  i.  p.  182  ;  iPCulloclCs  Dic- 
tionary; Julieii  in  Jour.  Asiat.  p.  609  ;  Chin. 
Moderne,  p.  626  ;  Yule,  Cathay^  i.  p.  219. 

PRION  DESOLATUS,  a  petrel  of  the  Ker- 
guelen  Land.  It  is  a  small  bird,  and  known  to 
seamen  as  the  whale  bird,  from  accompanying  the 
whales.  P.  pachyptila  is  also  the  whale  bird  of 
sailors. 

PRIONODON  GRACILIS,  Horsfeld,  a  feline 
form  (Felis  gracilis,  Delundung  of  the  Javanese), 
placed  in  a  separate  section  under  the  name  of 
Prionodontidse,  between  Felis  and  Viverra.  (Zoo- 
logical Researches  in  Java.)  In  Blambangan  it 
inhabits  the  extensive  forests  which  cover  that 
district. 

PRIONODON  PARDICOLOR    Hodgson. 
Zik-ehum, ....  Bhot.  j  Suhya,  .     .    .    Lkpoua. 

Is  the  tiger  civet,  a  very  beautiful  animal  of 
the  S.E.  Himalaya,  Nepal,  and  Sikkim.  Jerdon 
had  one  which  he  domesticated,  and  it  became 
playful. — Jerdon. 

PRISHADHRA,  a  son  of  Manu  Vaivaswata, 
who  killed  the  cow  of  his  religious  teacher,  and 
by  that  menial  act  became  a  Sudra. — Dowson. 

PRISTIDjE,  the  saw-fish  family  of  fishes  of 

the  genus  Pristis.     There  are — 

Pristis  PeTTotteti,  M.  and  H.,  E.  and  W.  Indies,  Arohl- 

pelago,  Bed  Sea. 
P.  pectinatus,  Lath.^  Tropical  Seas. 
P.  ^BFon,  Blkr.,  East  Indies,  Archipelago. 
P.  cuspidatns,  Lath.,  East  Indies. 

'  PRISTIOPHORID-£,  a  family  of  fishes  of  the 

Pristiophorus  genus,  there  are — 

Pristiophorus  cirratus,  Lath,,  Australia. 

P.  nadipinnis,  Othr, 

P.  Owenii,  Gthr.,  — ? 

P.  Japonicus,  Othr.,  Japan. 

PRISTIPOMA  GUORACA.     C.  and  V. 

Perca  grannitns,  Foster.  I  Anthias  gnumiens,  Bloch,, 
Gnoraka,  Jiussell.  |     Schneider, 

This  fish  is  one  foot  long.  It  inhabits  the  Isle 
of  Tanna,  Batavia,  Coromandel,  and  Mah^  (fresh 
water).  Its  air-vessel  is  very  thin,  from  which  its 
isinglass  is  of  little  value. 

PRISTIS  ANTIQUORUM,  a  huge  saw-fish  of 
the  eastern  coast  of  Ceylon.  Two  other  species 
are  found  in  the  Ceylon  waters,  P.  cuspidatus  and 
P.  pectinatus.  Squalus  pristis  is  the  saw-snouted 
shark. — Temient^s  Ceylon,  p.  326. 

PRITCHARDIA  PACIFICA.  This  palm, 
throughout  the  Polynesian  islands,  is  held  to  be 
exclusively  the  property  of  the  aristocracy,  and 
not  albwed  to  be  devoted  to  common  ^urpjoses 
by  the  lower  classes,  like  the  species  which  it  so 


akme  (now  called  Tokio,  i.e.  Eastern  Capital),  much  resembles.— ^ciimn 
They  turn  out  elemental  school-books  to  meet  PRITHI  or  Kunti,  daughter  of  Sura,  a  ^dava 
the  large  demands  of  this  progressive  people,  to  :  prince,  who  gave  her  to  his  childless  cousin  Kunti- 
be  used  as  the  means  for  acquuing  a  knowledge  ohoja,  who  brought  her  up.  In  Hindu  mythology, 
of  Enfflish  and  other  European  languages.    None  !  a  sage  named  Durvasa,  who  was  living  in  her 


fathCT*s  house,  gave  her  a  charm,  bv  which  she 
was  to  have  a  child  bv  any  god  she  liked  to 
invoke.  She  summoned  the  sun,  and  her  child 
was  bom  armed  with  cuirass  and  lance.    Afraid 

^  .«^   ...w  ^^n.r,.T-r^--,-  ww— ^    ^.  ,  of  thc  siiger  of  her  relatives,  she  exposed  her  child 

Ch]Bete,and  the  Japanese  *  Hirakana'  and  *  Kata-    in  the  Jumna,  where  it  was  found  by  Adi  Ratfaa, 
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but  their  own  people  are  employed.  They 
publish  newspapers  in  their  own  characters,  but 
the  type  is  east  on  a  regular  body,  to  English 
standiiira,  and  in  a  Japanese  type-foundry  at 
Kanpnaki,      The   native  characters  consist   of 


PRITHI  RAJ. 


PRIT'HIVI. 


charioteer  of  Dhrita  Rashtra,  and  nurtured  by  his 
wife  Radha,  and  called  therefore  Radheya. 

PRITHI  RAJ,  son  of  Rana  Raemul,  the  trouba- 
dour of  Mewar.  After  several  gallant  adventures, 
he  was  poisoned  by  Pabhu  Rao,  chief  of  Sirohi, 
and  Tara  Bai  immolated  herself  on  the  pyre,  and 
their  monument  is  to  be  seen  near  the  temple  of 
Mama  Devi,  overlooking  the  road  leading  to 
Marwar. — Tod's  Rajasthan.  i.  p.  673. 

PRITHI  RAJA,  also  written  Prithivi  Raja 
and  Pritwi  Raja,  a  Rajput  prince  of  the  Chauhan 
tribe,  under  whom  the  Tomara  and  Chauhan 
tribes  were  united.  Shortly  before  the  time  of 
Shahab-ud-Din,  the  four  greatest  kingdoms  in 
India  were — Dehli,  then  held  by  the  Tomara 
Rajputs;  Ajmir,  by  the  Chauhan;  Kanouj,  by 
the  Rahtor ;  and  Gujerat,  by  Baghela,  who  had 
supplanted  the  Chalukya  dynasty.  But  the 
Tomara  chief  dying  without  male  issue,  his  grand- 
son Prithivi,  raja  of  Ajmir,  united  the  Tomara  and 
Chauhan  under  one  head.  As  the  raja  of  Kanouj 
was  also  a  grandson  of  the  Tomara  ehief  by 
another  daughter,  he  was  mortally  offended  at  the 
preference  E^own  to  his  cousin ;  and  the  wars  and 
jealousies  to  which  this  rivalsbip  gave  rise,  con- 
tributed greatly  to  Shahab-ud-Din's  success  in  his 
designs  on  India.  Prithi  Raja  was  bom  in  the 
year  1154,  and  was  sixteen  years  of  age  when  he 
succeeded  his  maternal  grandfather  on  the  throne 
of  the  Anango.  The  first  princess  married  by 
Prithivi  was  the  daughter  of  the  Dahima  of  Biana, 
a  city  the  castle  of  which  was  built  on  the  topmost 
peak  of  Druinadaher.  He  enlarged  the  circle  of 
nis  alliances,  till  there  gathered  round  his  throne 
108  chiefs  of  high  rank,  and  in  the  height  of  his 
power  he  celebrated  the  Aswa  Medha  as  a  claim  of 
empire.  By  one  account,  it  was  on  the  occasion 
of  this  ceremony  that  Prithivi,  in  1175,  carried 
off  the  princess  Sanjogata  in  open  day  from  the 
capital  of  Jye-chand  a  feat,  the  heroism  of  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  KanouJ  Kandh  of  the 
Prithivi  Raja  Chauhan  Rasa  of  tne  poet  Cliand. 
The  princess  of  Kanouj  was  not  only  remarkable  for 
her  personal  charms,  but  formed  the  most  perfect 
model  of  Rajput  female  character  in  her  day. 
Her  father,  cLetiming  empire,  was  being  served  by 
princes  of  his  race,  but  as  Prithivi  Raja  did  not 
appear,  the  Kanouj  king  erected  a  mocking,  ill- 
shapen  image  of  him.  The  princess  Sanjogata, 
however,  threw  her  bridal  garland  over  the  image, 
and  Prithivi  Raja,  hearing  of  it,  successfully  carried 
her  off,  but  with  the  loss  of  his  best  chiefs. 

Sbahab-ud-Din*s  first  attack  on  Prithivi  was 
A.D.  1191,  A.H.  587.  The  armies  met  at  Tiroiui, 
between  Tanesar  and  Kamal,  where  most  of  the 
contests  for  India  have  been  decided.  While  he 
was  engaged  in  the  centre  of  his  army,  the  Hindus 
outflanked  him ;  both  wings  of  his  army  gave 
way.  The  rout  was  complete,  and  his  army  was 
pursued  for  forty  miles,  and  Shahab  settled  at 
Ghanii,  where,  as  he  said,  he  never  slumbered  in 
ease  or  waked  but  in  sorrow  and  anxiety.  After 
two  years  (a.d.  1193,  a.h.  589)  he  returned  to 
India  with  an  army  of  Turk,  Tajak,  and  Afghan. 
Prithivi  again  met  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Caggar 
with  a  vast  army,  swelled  by  numerous  allies,  who 
were  attracted  by  his  former  success.  They 
allowed  themselves  to  be  surprised  one  morning 
at  daybreak,  but  recovered  their  position  and 
advanced  against  the  Muhammadans  in  four  lines. 
Shahab-ud-bin  retired,  keeping  his  men  in  hand, 


till  an  opportunity  occurring,  he  charged  the 
Hindu  army  at  the  head  of  12,000  chosen  horse 
in  steel  armour,  and  Prithi's  prodigious  army,  once 
shaken,  like  a  great  building,  tottered  to  its  fall, 
and  was  lost  in  its  own  ruins.  The  Viceroy  of 
Dehli  and  many  other  chiefs  were  slain  on  the 
field,  and  Prithivi  Raja,  being  taken  in  the  punuit, 
was  put  to  death  in  cold  blood.  Then  followed 
scenes  of  devastation,  plunder,  and  massacre  that 
have  too  often  been  enacted  in  Dehli.  The  bard 
Chand  remained  to  sing  the  requiem  of  his  nation^s 
fall.  He  was  the  last  heroic  Hindu  poet  of  India, 
and  was  the  author  of  the  Prithivi  Raja  Chauhan 
Rasa,  containing  an  account  of  Prithivi  Raja.  It 
has  many  books,  of  which  the  Kanouj  Kandh  con- 
tains the  history  of  Sanjogata  Jye-chand. 

The  chief  of  the  Chauhan  Rajputs  in  the  Ulwar 
district  of  Raht  claims  to  be  the  living  repre- 
sentative of  Prithi. — Elph.  pp.  313,  314 ;  Brigg's 
FerUhta,  i.  pp.  173-177 ;  Tr.  of  Hind.  ii.  p.  1*64  ; 
As,  Ren.  ix.  pp.  77, 109,  118,  168,  170. 

PRITHIVI  or  Urvi,  the  goddess  of  the  earth, 
is  by  some  termed  a  form  of  lAkshmi,  by  others 
of  ParvatL  Her  husband  is  Prit'hu,  produced  by 
churning  the  right  arm  of  a  deceased  tyrant  who 
had  died  without  issue,  that  he  might  have  a 
posthumous  son,  who  is  represented  as  a  form  of 
Vishnu.  As  a  form  of  Lak^mi,  Prit'hivi  is  the 
Indian  Ceres.  Daily  sacrifices  are  offered  to  her. 
The  Hindus  divide  the  universe  into  ten  parts,  to 
each  of  which  a  deity  is  assigned.  Prit'hivi  is  the 
goddess  of  the  earth.  Viswakarma,  the  artificer  of 
the  universe,  that  is,  the  lord  of  creation,  assum- 
ing that  character,  moulded  the  earth,  and  it  be- 
came Prit^hivi-conspicuous  ;  and  that  name,  Prit*- 
hivi,  is  therefore  assigned  to  the  earth.  In  Hindu 
mythology,  Urvi  means  broad  and  wide ;  the  earth- 
goddess  is  typified  as  a  cow,  which  yields  to  every 
class  of  beings  the  milk  they  desired  as  the  ob- 
ject of  their  wishes.  In  the  Vedas  the  earth  is 
personified  as  the  mother  of  all  beings,  and  is 
invoked  together  with  the  sky.  In  the  form  of  a 
cow,  Prit^hivi  was  milked  by  Swayambhuva,  grand 
ancestor  of  Prit^hu,  who  so  employed  him. 
Prit^hivi,  as  a  personification  of  the  earth,  also 
represents  patience;  the  Hindus  refer  to  the 
earth,  or  Pnt^hivi,  proverbially,  as  an  example  of 
patience  or  forbearance,  permitting  her  bowels  to 
be  ripped  open,  her  surface  hicerated,  and  suffer- 
ing every  indignity  without  resentment  or  mur- 
muring. She  is  quoted  also  as  an  example  of 
correctness,  as  returning  good  for  evil  Prit^hivi 
Pati,  ue,  lord  of  the  earth,  is  a  title  conferred 
on  terrestrial  or  real,  as  well  as  mythological 
sovereigns.  In  the  latter  sense  he  is  deemed  the 
architect  of  the  universe,  and  chief  engineer  of 
the  gods.  He  revealed  the  fourth  Upaveda  in 
various  treatises  on  sixty-four  mechanical  arts, 
for  the  improvement  of  such  as  exercise  them ; 
and  he  is  the  inspector  of  all  manual  labours  and 
mechanical  arts.  The  goddess  Pritliivi  is  also 
called  Bhu-Devi,  also  Bhuma  Devi,  names  of  the 
earth.  Bhu-Devi,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  the 
terrestrial  name  of  Parvati,  as  goddess  of  the 
earth.  As  the  names  of  Diana  were  varied  to 
suit  her  various  forms,  she  being  Luna  in  heaven, 
Proserpine  or  Hecate  in  hell,  so  her  archetype, 
the  Hmdu  Parvati,  is  the  heavenly  Bhavani,  on 
earth  Bhu-Devi,  and  Patala-Devi  as  consort  of 
the  regent  of  the  infernal  regions.  Bhu*I>eva,  as 
spouse  of  the  earthly  goddess,  is  a  name  of  Siva. 
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PRirHU. 


PROSOPIS  DULCIS. 


— Ag,  Res,  vi.  p.  502  ;  Hindu  Infanticide^  p.  28  ; 
Coleman,  p,  102 ;  Moor,  p.  118. 

PRITHtJ,  the  first  king  who  formed  towns, 
taught  the  arts,  taught  cultivation,  and  is  fabled 
by  the  Hindus  to  be  married  to  Prit^hivi,  a  name 
for  the  earth.  Prit*bu  is  said  to  have  been 
grandson  of  Swayambhuya,  the  Hindu  Noah. 
He  had  seven  sons,  one  of  whom,  Agnidru,  got 
Jambn  Dwipa  or  India.  Bharata,  great-grandson 
of  Agnidru,  got  from  the  Himalaya  to  the  sea, 
and  called  it  Bharata  Varsha.  Another  account 
calls  Prithi  or  Prithi  Vainya,  son  of  Vena,  son  of 
Anga.  According  to  the  Vishnu  Purana,  he  was 
the  first  king,  had  universal  dominion,  and  from 
him  the  earth  was  called  Pritliivi.  He  is  fabled 
to  have  been  produced  from  the  right  arm  of  the 
body  of  his  aead  father.  He  milked  the  earth, 
from  which  all  sorts  of  com  and  vegetables  were 
produced,  the  earth  probably  being  typified  as  a 
cow  yielding  to  all  mankind  the  objects  they 
desired. —  Wihon;  Dowson. 

PROB ALONGGO  or  Probbolinggo  is  a  district 
in  East  Java,  the  richest  sugar-producing  district 
in  the  island,  and  its  inhabitants  are  principally 
Madurese.  The  south-western  side  of  the  plain 
of  Probbolinggo  is  bounded  by  the  Tengger 
mountains. 

PROCAPRA  GUTTUROSA.  — ? 


Whang  yang. 

Yellow  goat  of  the  Chinese. 


Anttlope  guttaroaa,  Pafl€U. 

Ozcren. 

Uoang  yaog. 

Is  nearly  4^  feet  in  length,  and  2i  feet  high  at 
the  shoulder :  the  body  also  is  large  and  corpu- 
lent, and  the  legs  shorter  than  is  common  to  the 
antelopes  in  general ;  the  horns  are  black,  lyrated, 
and  marked  to  within  a  short  distance  of  their 
points,  with  prominent  transverse  rings ;  the  sub- 
orbital sinuses  are  small.  On  the  prepuce  of  the 
male  is  a  bag  about  the  size  of  a  hen  s  egg,  which 
contiuDS  a  waxy  substance  similar  to  that  pro- 
duced in  the  analogous  organ  of  the  musk  animal, 
but  without  any  kind  of  odour.  They  inhabit  the 
dry  arid  deserts  of  Central  Asia,  Tibet,  China,  and 
Southern  Siberia,  particularly  the  great  desert 
of  Gobi,  and  prefer  the  most  sandy  and  stony 

f>huns,  feeding  upon  such  scanty  herbage  as  these 
ocalities  supply,  and  avoiding  water,  to  which 
they  appear  to  entertain  a  marked  aversion.  They 
are  remarkably  swift,  take  prodigious  leaps,  and 
when  frightened  will  occasionally  pass  over  20  or 
25  feet  at  a  single  bound.  In  spring  and  summer 
they  form  small  families,  which  live  apart  from 
one  another,  but  in  the  beginning  of  wmter  they 
unite  in  Urge  flocks,  always  under  the  guidance 
of  an  experienced  old  buck.  Tbey  never  run, 
even  when  pursued,  in  a  confused  crowd,  but  form 
single  files,  and  follow  closely  in  the  footsteps  of 
their  leader.  They  rarely  emit  any  voice.  When 
taken  they  are  easily  tamed,  and  appear  to  have 
rather  a  predilection  for  the  domestic  state,  often 
mixing  with  flocks  of  sheep,  and  approaching 
human  habitations  daring  uie  seventy  of  the 
winter  season.  Their  flesh  is  tender  and  well 
tasted,  and  th^  are  a  favourite  object  of  chase 
with  the  MoghuJfl  and  Tartars. 

Procapra  picttcauda,  the  Goa  or  Ra-goa,  the 
Tibet  ravine-deer  of  Europeans,  is  met  with  on 
craggy  mountain  sides,  and,  like  the^  goral  and 
chamois,  delights  to  sport  among  cliffs  and  preci- 
pices. It  is  described  by  Mr.  Hodgson  as  an  in- 
habitant of  Tibet    It  has  brown  hair  with  rufous 


tips ;  the  inside  of  the  ears  and  limbs  white,  and 
tail  blacL  It  is  perhaps  P.  gutturosa  in  its 
summer  coat. — Eng.  Cyc.  p.  236  ;  Adams. 

PROCELLARIDiP:,  The  petrel  family  of  birds, 
of  the  order  Natatores  and  tribe  Vagatores,  Blyth^ 
comprisixig  the  albatrosses  (Diomedinse),  the 
petrels  (Procellarinse),  and  the  divrng  petrels 
(Halodrominffi)',  including  the  genera  DIomedea, 
Procellaria,  Prion,  Pelicanoides,  Pufiinus,  and 
Thalassidroma. 

Procellaria  Capensis  is  the  Pintado  petrel,  Cape 
pigeon,  painted  petrel. 

Procellaria  hoesitata,  capped  petrel  of  Indian 
and  Southern  Oceans.  A  rare  straggler  in  Britain, 
has  been  obtained  in  Lower  Bengtd. 

Procellaria  pelagica,  the  stormy  petrel,  seems 
to  belong  to  every  sea. — Cal.  Mus.  Cat. ;  Adams. 

PROCERIDiE.  Among  the  insects  of  this 
family,  collected  by  Dr.  Wallich,  there  were  four 
or  five  species  of  true  Carabus.  Calosoma  are 
found  wherever  the  oak  grows.  C.  Indicum 
inhabits  Nepal.  If  caterpillars  are  necessary  to 
keep  in  check  the  luxuriance  of  tropical  vegeta- 
tion, the  Calosomata  are  equally  necessary  to 
keep  within  bounds  these  insects,  which  some- 
times destroy,  in  northern  climes,  nearly  the 
foliage  of  the  year. — Hope's  M,  L.  J.,  July  1840, 
p.  117. 

PROME,  a  town  which  gives  its  name  to  a 
district  in  the  Pegu  division  of  British  Burma.  It 
is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Irawadi,  in 
lat  18**  43'  N.,  long.  95°  15'  E.,  and  is  118  miles 
N.W.  from  the  town  of  Pegu.  The  area  of  the 
district  is  2887  square  miles,  and  population  in 
1872  about  274,872.  It  was  taken  by  the  British 
Indian  army  on  the  1st  October  1825,  and  again 
on  the  9th  September  1852.  There  is  here  a 
famed  Buddhist  pagoda,  commonly  called  *  Shoay 
San  Dau,'  or  the  royal  golden-hair  pagoda. 

PROMETHEUS,  the  fire -stealer  in  an  old 
Greek  legend,  takes  his  name  from  the  Sanskrit 
Pramantha,  identical  with  the  Greek  Manthano, 
and  in  their  common  root,  *  Manth,*  lay  the  idea 
of  seizing,  robbing,  etc.  The  cave  to  which  the 
Macedonians  attached  the  story  of  Prometheus 
was  somewhere  in  the  Paropamisan  mountains. 

PROON-BA-JAH.  Burm.  A  tree  of  Akyab, 
and  plentiful  in  Arakan.  Used  for  making 
wooden  bells,  etc. — Cal.  Cat.  Ex.,  1862. 

PROPHET,  a  term  in  use  amongst  the  people  of 
Europe  to  designate  Mahomed,  whom  his  followers 
call  the  Ras-ul- Allah,  or  messenger  of  the  Lord, 
also  Paighambar.  Europeans  sometimes  call 
him  the  Arabian  prophet;   his  followers  never 

do  BO. 

PROSERPINE.  Kali  is  the  Hindu  Proserpine, 
or  Calligenia,  the  Grecian  handmaid  of  Hecate. 
The  latt^  name  6eems  of  Hindu  origin,  *born  of 
time'  (Cali-janama?),  and  Proserpine  is  from 
Prasarpani. — As.  Res,  v.  p.  298. 

PROSOPIS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  order  FabacesB.  Prosopis  algaroba,  like 
Ava,  to  produce  chica,  is  chewed  and  put  in  a 
bowl,  mixed  with  water,  allowed  to  ferment,  and 
drunk. 

PROSOPIS  DULCIS.    Kth. 
Aoada  laevigata,  Roxb.        |  BOmoia  Invigata,  Roxb. 

A  tree  of  N.  Spain  introduced  into  India  from 
the  Mauritius.  The  pulp  of  the  pods  is  very  sweety 
and  is  eaten. — Voigt. 
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PROSOPIS  SPICIGERA. 


PRUNUS  ACUMINATA. 


PROSOPIS  SPICIGERA.    Linn. 


P.  aculeatfti  As.  JRes, 
P.  spicata.  Burnt, 


Shamiy  Shuni,  . 
Shemu,  Sumri, 
Jhand,  Khand, 
Soundar, .    •    . 
Aghzakair,  Seb, 


.  Beng. 
Bombay. 
.  Hind. 
•  Mahb. 
.   Panj. 


Adenanthera  aooleata, 
JRoxb. 

Se, .  .  .  Salt  Range. 
Khan  Kunda,  .  .  Bind. 
Vanoi,  Parambay,  Tam. 
Priyadarsmi,  Jammi,  Tel. 
JanuiDi    •    .    •    •        It 


This  tree  grows  all  over  India  and  Sind.  It  is 
often  stunted  and  gnarled,  in  tlie  Panjab  pre- 
serves it  is  abundant,  and  largely  used  for  fuel  in 
steamships  and  railways.  Dr.  Brandis  relates  that 
a  root  which  was  dug  out  penetrated  64  feet 
vertically.  It  attains  even  a  large  size  in  Sind, 
Coimbatore,  and  Mysore.  Its  timber  weighs 
about  100  lbs.  unseasoned,  and  58  lbs.  seasoned, 
and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*152.  It  is  dark 
red  in  colour,  straight  and  close-grained,  hard 
and  durable,  and  superior  to  teak  in  strength, 
and  is  much  used  for  building  purposes  and  cart 
wheels,  and  occasionally  for  furniture,  and  makes 
excellent  fuel  It  is  of  very  slow  growth;  it 
flowers  in  the  hot  weather;  the  mealy  sweet 
substance  in  the  pod  is  eaten  by  the  natives, 
and  a  gum  exudes  from  the  tree.  Dr.  Wight 
found  it  sustain  a  weight  of  592  lbs.  Its  pod 
is  about  an  inch  in  circumference,  and  from  6  to 
12  inches  long,  and  when  ripe  it  contains  a 
quantity  of  a  mealy  substance  which  has  a  sweetish 
taste.  The  tree  is  reverenced  in  the  Dassera  rites. 
It  is  sometimes  used  for  boat-building.  ^  2>r«. 
Aindie,  Wighty  Gibson,  Stewart ;  Colonel  Bed- 
dome, 

PROSTITUTES.  The  great  bulk  of  the  pro- 
stitutes of  India  are  of  iSndu  origin.  In  1853, 
Calcutta,  with  a  population  of  416,000,  had  12,419 
common  women,  of  whom  10,000  were  Hindus, 
several  being  daughters  of  Kulin  Brahmans.  In 
September  1867  there  was  reported  to  be  upwards 
of  30,000  women  in  the  town  of  Calcutta  depend- 
ing on  prostitution,  but  this  seems  an  unlikely 
number.  The  majority  were  said  to  be  Hindus. 
--Cal.  Rev.,  August  1868.  See  Dancing  Girls ; 
Deva-Dasa. 

PROTESTANT,  a  term  applied  to  Christiaa 
sects  founded  by  Luther  and  Calvin,  who  pro- 
tested against  doctrines  enunciated  by  the  popes 
of  Rome.  They  number  531,345  in  India. 
Protestant  missions  in  the  Tamil  country  were 
commenced  in  1706,  but  for  about  a  century  the 
only  labourers  were  Danes  and  Germans.  Christ- 
ian Protestant  missions  in  Bengal  may  be  re- 
garded as  dating  from  1799,  when  the  Serampur 
mission  was  founded.  In  1862,  there  were  65 
European  missionaries  labouring  among  the 
BenjB^  people,  and  16,277  native  Protestant 
Christians.  In  the  Tamil  country,  there  were  132 
European  missionaries,  and  94,'540  native  Pro- 
testant Christians.  The  Bengali-speaking  popu- 
lation of  India  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  ^6 
millions,  the  Tamil  at  12  millions. 

PROTIUM  CAUDATUM.     W,  and  A. 


Many  manga,  . 
Kil«vay,  •    .    . 


Tax.  I  Malay  kluvy, 
Velapatri,  . 


f> 


Tah. 
Tkl, 


This  middling-sized  green-barked  tree  is  com- 
mon in  most  of  the  dry  sub-alpine  jungles  on  both 
sides  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  is  found  in 
Ceylon.  It  is  very  common  as  an  avenue  tree, 
but  is  bare  of  leaves  for  some  months  towards  ,,  -^  ^^^^  .^ 
the  end  of  the  cold  season  and  beginning  of  the  I  ^wn  wood 
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hot,  the  young  leaves  appearing  vnih  the  flowers 
in  March,  the  leaves  and  bark  having  a  strong 
grateful  fragrance.  The  tree  grows  most  readily 
from  large  cuttings,  which  is  the  reason  it  is  so 
often  employed  for  avenue  purposes ;  the  wood 
is  said  to  be  worthless. — Wight;  Beddome,  FL 
Sylv.  p.  125. 

PROVINCE  WELLESLEY,  on  the  mainland 
of  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  opposite  Penang, 
from  which  it  is  separated  about  3  miles,  runs 
north  and  south  25  miles,  varying  in  breadth 
from  4  to  11  miles,  contains  an  area  of  15,000 
acres. 

PRUNELLA,  Alu  Bokhara,  Peb&,  Ustukhu- 
dus,  Pushtu,  have  a  reddish-yellow  colour,  and  a 
sweet,  grateful  taste,  with  a  slight  and  pleasant 
acidity.  They  are  a  variety  of  prunes,  -and  are 
brought  to  Bombay  from  the  Persian  Gulf. — 
Faulkner ;  PvweWs  Handbook^  L  p.  365. 

PRUNES.  Alu  Bokhara,  Pers.  A  species  of 
dried  plum ;  there  are  many  varieties.  They  sro 
generally  of  an  oblong  shape  and  sweet  taste, 
and  are  prepared  in  France,  Germany,  Portugal, 
and  other  parts  of  Europe.  Those  procurable  in 
Bombay  are  brought  from  the  Persian  Gulf. — 
Eng,  Cyc, 

PRUNUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Amygdalese,  all  of  the  species  being  natives 
of  the  temperate  parts  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. The  Amygdalese  comprise  six  genera, 
the  East  Indian  species  of  which  may  be  thus 
shown: — 

Pranut  acuminata,  Wallick. 

P.  aloocha,  Boyle,  plum  of  Irki. 

P.  amygdaliu,  BuUhn, 

P.  Armeniaca,  Linn,,  the  apricot,  Panjab. 

P.  BokhariensiB,  Boy  ft,  Bokhara  plum. 

P.  census,  Linn.,  the  cherry. 

P.  oooomilla,  Ten,,  Calabria. 

P.  communis,  Huds, 

P.  domestica,  Linn.,  common  plum. 

P.  insltitia,  Linn.,  the  bullaoe. 

P.  Jacquemontii,  Hook. 

P.  Japonica,  Thunb.,  China,  Japan ;  var.  a., 

simple ;  var.  6.,  plena. 
P.  Jenkinsii,  Hook, 
P.  macrophylla,  S.  and  Z.,  Japan. 
P.  mahaleb,  Linn. 
P.  Martabanica,  Wall. 
P.  mume,  5.  amd  Z.,  Japan. 
P.  padua,  hmm.,  Japan,  Hazara. 
P.  paniculata,  Thvmh.^  Japan. 
P.  f  ersioa,  Linn.^  Zv^isxi^  Panjab. 
P.  prostrata,  Lab. 
P.  puddum,  Boa3b, 
P.  punctata,  Hocktr. 
P.  rufa,  Woll, 

P.  spinulosa,  S,  and  Z.,  Japan. 
P.  tomentosa,  Thunb.,  Japan. 
Ceraaus  Caroliniana,  Miehx.,  Florida. 
C.  comuta,  TTo/^. ,  Sirmore. 
C.  lauro-cerasns,  Lois,  Levant. 
C.  Nepalensis,  Ser.,  Nepal,  Kamaon. 
G.  pseudo-eetrasns,  Lindl.,  China,  Japan. 
Armeniaca  daaycarpa,  Pers,,  —  ? 
A.  vulxaris,  Latn.,  apricot. 
Amygoalns  cordifolia,  Boxb.,  China. 
A.  Persioa,  Linn.,  peach  tree. 

Prunus  Armeniaca,  P.  ceiasus,  P.  BokhariensiB, 
P.  triflora,  Roxb,,  grow  abundantly  in  North- 
western India.— Fot^^-  Powell;  Boyle's  JU.  Him. 
Bot.p,  205. 

PRUNUS  ACUMINATA.  Wall  A  tree  of 
the  E.  Himalaya,  Ehassya  Hills,  and  Darjiliog, 
up  to  6000  feet,  with  a  thin  dark  bark  and  reddish- 


PRUNU8  ABMENIACA. 


PSIDIUM  POMIFBEUM. 


PRUNUS  ARMENIACA.    L.  .  Apricot. 
Aimaniaoa  TolguriB,  l^m. 


Bras. 


Binkook ,.  .  . 
TttffA  Armina,  . 
SKaxiy ...» 
Baboor-kohani,  Bokhara. 
Cheroli,  .  .  .  Chknab. 
Taar-knji,  Chnli,  .  Chin. 
Chnlo,  .  .  Himalayas. 
Chinaru,  .    .    .      ,» 


Zard-alu,  Khoobani,  Hind. 
Kaflhiniri  kista,  .  ,, 
Hari,  Harian,  .  Jhelum. 
Cherkash,  .  .  Kangra. 
HiahDiub,  .  .  .  Pers. 
Chir,  Ohiran,  .  .  Kavi. 
Jaldara,  .  .  .  Sutlbj. 
Mandata,     Trans-Indus. 

The  apricot  tree  gi'ows  well  on  the  first  range 
of  the  Himalays,  bearing  abundance  of  fruit  in 
the  months  of  May  and  June.    It  is  propagated 
in  the  same  way  as  the  peach.     In  India  the  tree 
has  been  naturalized,  and  crows  to  a  large  size  in 
gardens  of  the  Dekhan  and  Mysore.     It  blossoms 
at  the  same  season  as  the  peach,  from  January  to 
Much.    Dr.  Stewart  had  seen  the  apricot  wild  in 
many  places  from  4000  to  6000  feet  in  the  Panjab 
Himalaya.    It  is  commonly  cultiyated  all  over,  up 
to  perhaps  15,000  feet,  in  some  places  in  the  diy 
climates  of    the  Upper  Sutlej  and    the  Upper 
Chenab,  and  even  to  11,500  or  12,000  feet  in 
parts  of  Hbet     A  great  deal  of  the  fruit,  especi- 
ally at  the  higher  elevations,  is  very  inferior,  and 
in  Tibet  it  is  generally  small.    But  verv  fair  fruit 
is  grown  in  many  parts,  and,  in  sorae_of  theEana- 
war  villages   especiallv,  the    trees  constitute  a 
chief  form  of  the  weelth  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
yellow  hei^  of  it  may  be  seen  drying  in  thousands 
on  the  roof  of  almost  evety  house.    A  consider- 
able quantity  (100  mannds)  of  dried  apricots  are 
annually  imported  viA  Peshawur  into  the  Panjab 
from  Afghanistan,  where  the  tree  is  largely  grown. 
A  gum  smailiur  to  gum-arabic  exudes  from  wounds 
in  the  baik  of  the  tre&    The  wood  is  used  occa- 
sionally for  making  the  Tibetan  drinking  cups. — 
J.  X>.  Cunninghccm ;  Drs,  Roxb.y  Riddell,  Stewart, 
Royk^  Birdxcood,  Moorcroft;  Darwin^  VariiUion 
of  Animals. 

PRUNUS  BOKILARIENSIS.    RayU, 
Bokhara  plain,  Bno.  |  Kokamalis,  Graco-Pers. 

msmmmfuXM,   .    .    .    .  Or.  |  Alu Bokhara,  Hini>.,Pers. 

Cultivated  at  Qhazni. 

PRUNUS  CERASUS,  Cherry  tree. 
Jasmiaya,  Keratya,  Arab.    Sakura,    .    .    .      Japan. 
Padam.    ....  Hind.  |  Ala  Bala,     .    .    .    Pers. 

The  chernr  tree  abounds  wild  in  the  hills  north 
of  Dehra  Doon,  producing  a  small  common 
black  fruit  fit  only  for  preserves,  etc — Roxk; 
Riddell 

PRUNUS  DOMESTICA.     Unn,    Plum. 


Barkook,  Baivoog,  Arab. 
Var$.  Biaai  Jdrek»  ShahlooJ 
Aru,  Ala,     .    .    .  HlHD. 


Alaohah  (small),  .  Hind. 
Shah  Alu  (yellow),      ,, 
Olchi,  Er,  Or,  .  Kanora. 


Appears  to  be  common,  wild  and  cultivated, 
in  Kashmir,  and  is  cultivated  in  Afghanistan,  etc. 
Moorcroft  mentions  some  from  Yanumd  as  infin- 
itely preferable  to  the  best  French  plums.  It  is 
also  cultivated  in  the  Panjab  plains,  yielding  a 
wazv  yellowish  fruit,  also  said  to  be  foimd  wild 
in  the  Caucasus.  In  Kashmir  the  wood  is  used 
for  making  the  skeletons  of  the  papier-mache 
boxes.  The  wood  is  not  generally  sound,  but 
handsome,  resembling  pear  or  cherry.  It  is 
used  in  turning.  Not  available  in  quantity. — 
Darwin;  J,  L,  Stewart;  PoweU. 

PRUNUS  INSITTTIA,  the  bnllaoe,  is  found 
wild  in  the  Caucasus  and  N.W.  India.— Darvnn. 

PRUNUS  PADUS.    Lirm.    Bnd  cherry. 
Geramu  oomatai  RocA. 
Paelia;  Pija,    .    .  HXND.  I  Paras;  Bart,     .  Kaohan. 
Kalakai,  •    .    •    .      „    •  I  Kmn, „ 


A  plant  of  Kaghan,  also  of  Simla,  at  elevations 
of  7000  to  10,000  feet ;  and  Dr.  Stewart  had  seen 
the  people  in  the  Mnrree  Hills  eating  the  bladi: 
hemes  of  this  tree.  He  describes  it  as  a  fine 
tree,  with  handsome  bunches  of  white  flowers 
in  April,  growing  in  many  parts  of  the  Panjab 
Himalaya  from  4000  to  10,500  feet,  up  to  the 
Indus.  The  wood  is  not  much  valued,  but  is  used 
for  ploughs,  railings,  etc.,  and  for  spoons.  The 
fruit  is  eaten  by  the  natives,  but  has  a  mawkidi 
astringent  taste,  not  peculiarly  attractive  to  Euro- 
peans. The  kernel  yields  a  poisonous  volatile  oil, 
similar  to  oil  of  almond& — Stewart;  PoweU, 

PRUNUS  PUDDUM.    Roxb. 


Oeraaus  puddam,  Wall. 
Amalgueb,    .    .   Jhrlum. 


P.  sylvatica,  Boxb. 

Pajja  paddam,  .    .   Beab. 
Ohamiari,     .     .   Jhelum. 

A  small  tree  of  the  Dehra  Doon,  Sirmore,  and 
the  eastern  and  Panjab  Himalaya,  at  from  8000 
to  5000  feet,  up  to  near  the  Indus.'  The  fruit  is 
eaten  by  the  natives,  though  it  is  always  some- 
what bitter.  The  wood  is  coarse-grained,  light, 
soft,  apt  to  split  and  to  be  attacked  by  insects, 
but  is  used  in  building,  and  occasionally  for 
implements. — Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart. 

PRUSSIAN  BLUE. 


Yang-tian,    .    .    .  Chin. 
Sesqui  f erro-cyanide 

of  iron,     .    .    .  Eno. 

Percyanide  of  iron,  .  „ 

Ferropnusiate,     .  .   „ 

Blea  de  I^roBse,     .  .  Fr. 

Cyaneiaen,  .    .    .  QiR. 


Berlinerblaa,    .     . 
Azun*o  Pranaiano, 
Ferri-ferro-cranaB, 

„    sesqai-ferro. 

cyanidum,  .  . 
Laaar  BexUnskaja, 
Azal  de  Prussia,    . 


Ger. 

Hind. 

Lat. 


.  Sp. 


A  pigment  or  dye,  composed  of  cyanogen  and 
iron,  and  procured  by  a  chemical  proceps  from 
carbonate  of  potass,  bullock's  blood,  green  vitriol, 
and  alum.  It  is  prepared  of  different  degrees  of 
purity,  and  additions  are  made  to  it  acco^ini^  to 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  required.  When 
pure,  it  is  of  a  rich  and  intense  blue,  with  a 
copper  tint  on  the  surface,  inodorous,  tasteless, 
insoluble  in  water,  in  alcohol,  and  diluted  acids, 
but  is  acted  upon  and  dissolved  by  strong  acids. 
Prussian  blue  is  now  extensively  made  in  China, 
the  art  of  manufacturing  it  having  been  carried 
from  the  west  to  the  east  by  a  Omnese  sailor. — 
Waterston;  M'Culloch. 

PRUSSIC  ACID,  or  hydrocyanic  acid,  is  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  muriatic  acid  on  hi- 
cyanuret  of  mercury.  It  is  limpid,  very  volatile, 
and  of  a  strong  punffent  odour,  resembling  that 
of  bitter  almonos.  Its  taste  is  acrid,  and  it  is 
virulently  poisonous.  In  medicine  it  is  used  as  a 
sedative. — Waterston ;  Fa  ullcner. 

PSAMMA  ARENARIA.    Roem.  and  Sch. 
P.  littoralis,  Beauv.  |  Calamagrostis  arenaria. 

This  is  the  bent  grass. 

PSEUDOCARCINUS,  a  genus  of  Crustacea. 
The  following  are  species  of  the  £.  Indies : — 
PseudocaroinuB  Bamphii,  Edw.,  Indian  seas. 
P.  Belangerii,  JEiiic.,  lodian  seas. 
P.  gigas,  Edw.y  Now  HoUand. 

PSEUDOCOCCUS  ADONIDUM,  white  bug  or 
mealy  bug  of  Ceylon.    See  Insects. 

PSEUDOIS  NAHOOR,  the  Nahoor,  Nervate,  or 
Sna,  is  a  native  of  NepaL 

PSIDIUM  OATTLEYANUM.  Sabine.  Chinese 
guava,  purple  goava. 

PSIDIUM  POMIFEKUM.    L.    Red  guava. 


Lal^pavara,  .    .    .  Beng. 
Ma-la-ka,     .    .    .  Burm. 

Jam, DuKH. 

LalHMifri  jam,   .    .  Hind. 


Jamba, 
Rata-pora,  . 
Koiamaram, 
Jama  ehettu, 


Malat. 
Singh. 

Tam. 

Trl. 
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PSIDIUM  PYRIFERUM. 


PTEROCARPUS  ACERIFOLIUM. 


The  guava  tree  of  the  W.  Tndiea,  Mexico,  and    and  the  Peninsiilaof  India.    Yields  thebanchee 


America  is  cultivated  throughout  the  E.  Indies. 
It  grows  to  a  height  of  20  or  30  feet,  with  leaves 
of  pale  green,  and  beautiful  lai^  white  blossoms. 
The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  pear,  and  a  little 
yellowish  when  ripe,  full  of  hard  seeds  the  size 
of  buckshot.  The  fruit  is  globose,  yellow,  and 
somewhat  astringent,  with  an  agreeable  odour; 
the  root  and  young  shoots  are  astringent,  and  are 
esteemed  strengthening  to  the  stomach.  The 
wood  is  but  little  used,  though  esteemed  for 
engraving. — Eng.  Cyc. ;  Sfalcom's  Tr,  i.  p.  108. 

PSIDIUM  PYRIFERUM.    L.    White  guam 
Guava  pyrif onnis,  Oasrtn. 


Payara,    .     . 

.    .  Beng. 

Amrood,  .    . 

.    .  Hind. 

Ma-la-ka, 

.      .   BUBH. 

Supari-jam,  . 
Pela,   .    .    . 

•    •      >» 

Sebcmara,     . 

■    .     Can. 

.   Maleal. 

Fan-nien,     .    . 

.    Chin. 

Sada-pera,    . 

.      .  SiNOH. 

Fan-8hih-liu,     . 

•      «f 

Koia  marom, 

.    .     Tam. 

Jam,   .    •    •    . 

.  DUKH. 

Jama  chettu, 

.    .     Tel. 

The  pear-shaped  or  white-fruited  guava  tree,  in 
all  Southern  Asia  is  seen  everywhere  in  gardens, 
and  probably  found  its  way  to  India  from  S. 
America  through  the  Portuguese.  Its  fruit  is 
esteemed  as  a  dessert  fruit,  but  the  scent  when 
too  ripe  is  unpleasantly  powerful;  it  makes  a 
most  excellent  jelly,  and  also  is  prepared  in  a 
similar  manner  to  damson  cheese.  Tne  fruit  is 
sometimes  as  large  as  a  common  baking  pear,  and 
may  weigh  half  a  pound.  They  have  been  brought 
to  great  perfection  in  some  gardens,  and  the  fruit 
of  a  larffe  size  divested  almost  of  seed.  This  sort 
general^  has  a  very  rough  knotty  coat,  and  is 
more  spongy  and  less  firm  than  the  other  varie- 
ties. A  pknt  continually  grown  from  layers  in 
time  ceases  to  produce  seed ;  perhaps  this  variety 
has  been  so  procured.  The  tree  is  easilv  increased 
by  seed,  and  only  requires  a  good  soil  to  thrive 
in.  The  trees  uiould  be  pruned  once  a  year, 
otherwise  the  branches  become  very  stragglin^r. 
Go#d  gun-stocks  are  made  from  the  old  wood, 
which  is  small  but  very  hard,  and  is  used  for 
wood  engraving,  and  commonly  for  pegs,  mallets, 
handles  of  tools,  etc. — Drs,  Mason,  Ainslie,  Riddell, 
Cleghom ;  Rokde's  MSS, ;  M.  E.  J,  R. 

PSITTACID^,  the  parrot  family  of  birds,  of 
the  order  Scansores.    See  Birds ;  Parrots. 

PSOPHOCARPUSTETRAGONOLOBUS.  D.C. 
DoUohoB  tetragoDolobof ,  Linn, 

,    .     Eno. 


BUBM. 


Winced  pea,     . 
Groa  Deans,  ...        ^ 
Gheveaox  de  friie,     .  Fa. 
PoIb  carre,    .    .    .    .    „ 
Dara-dalnbala,  .    .  SiiroH. 


Char-kona  thin,    .  Bbng. 
Chandaree,  .    .   Bombay. 
Charpattee, . 
Pai  myeet,   . 
Pai  hsoung  wa, 

A  twining  annual,  the  pods  or  tuberous  roots 
of  which  are  generally  eaten  in  India ;  commonly 
cultivated,  and  young  pods  used  as  French  beans ; 
easily  known  by  its  four -fringed  membranous 
edges ;  much  used  by  Europeans.  The  plant  is 
indigenous  in  the  Mauritius.  In  Tenasserim  there 
is  a  variety  of  the  Goa  bean  which  produces 
esculent  roots  that  are  eaten  like  potatoes,  and 
are  a  very  tolerable  vegetable. — Eng,  Cyc, ;  Jaffrey; 
Mason, 

PSORALEA  CORYLIFOLIA.    Linnmus, 
Trifolinm  uniflomm,  Fordt, 
Hakncb Bbng.    Karpagom,  .    .    .     Tax. 


Po-ku-chi, 
Baw-chan, 
Karkol,  . 
Bab-chi.  . 


.  Chin. 
.  Ddkh. 
Maleal. 
Pushtu. 


Bapnnga,  Bavanji, 
Kaiu  s^hoha,  .  . 
Kala  ginja,  .  . 
Korjastham,     .     . 


Tel. 

ft 

Tib. 


>f 


This  herbaceous  plant  grows  in  Persia,  Bengal, 


sseds,  used  medicinally  for  leucoderma  and  scaly 
skin  eruptions. 

PSYCHOTRIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Cinchonacese,  of  which  nine  species  are  known  to 
grow  in  the  East  Indies.  A  handsome  shrub  of 
this  genus,  Sgau,  Burm.,  grows  in  Tenasserim, 
whose  small  white  flowers  uirow  out  a  delightful 
fragrance. — Mason;  Voigt,  p.  393. 

PTERIDOPHYLLUM  DECIPIENS.    The, 
Rhus  decipiens,  W,  and  A,  \  Pehimbia-gass,    .    Singh. 

Grows  in  the  central  province  of  Ceylon  up  to 
an  elevation  of  3000  feet.  It  flowers  in  Januaiy 
and  fruits  in  March.  It  is  a  very  ornamental  tree, 
and  in  Ceylon  the  wood  is  used  for  building 
purposes. — Thw,  Zeyl.  p.  59. 

PTERIS,  a  genus  of  ferns  of  the  order  Polypodi- 
acese.    The  following  are  East  Indian  species : — 

Pt.  amplectenB,  Wall.t  Bengal,  Burma. 

Pt.  angustifolia,  5irz.,  Paras,  Sunderbuns. 

Pt.  dimidiata.  Watt,,  Sylhet. 

Pt.  esculenta,  Forst.,  Australia. 

Pt.  graminifolia,  Boxb,y  Paraa,  Sylhet. 

Pt.  vittata,  Linn,y  Sunderbuos. 

The  rhizome  of  Pteris  esculenta  is  used  as  food 
in  Australia,  like  that  of  Marattia  alata  in  the 
Sandwidi  Idands.  Pt.  amplexicaulis  is  common 
at  Tavoy,  with  pinnate  fronds,  whose  leaflets  have 
two  lobes  at  the  base  which  clasp  their  stipe.  Pt 
graminifolia,  grass  fern.  The  trunks  of  forest 
trees  in  Tenasserim  are  often  clothed  with  the  green 
drapery  of  the  grass  fern,  which  grows  upon 
them  precisely  like  bunches  of  long  grass. —  Voigi-j 
Mason. 

PTEROCARPUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 

Fabacese,  generally  tsul  trees,  fumisliing  useful 

timber  and  other  products.    The  following  species 

are  said  to  occur  in  the  E.  and  W.  Indies : — 

Pt.  draco,  Linn,,  Guadaloupe. 

Pt.  erinaceus,  Poir.,  W.  Africa. 

Pt.  Indicufl,  Willd.,  Moluccas,  China. 

Pt.  macrocaipus,  Kurz,  Burma. 

Pt.  marsupium,  Boxb.,  Konkan,  Assam. 

Pt.  SantalmuB,  Linn,,  Coromandel. 

Pt.  Wallichii,  W,  and  A, 

One  species  of  Pterocarpus  is  known  in  the 
Tamil  countries  as  the  Ausena  maram;  another, 
the  Jumbagum  maram,  conunon  about  Nelambore 
and  in  Wynad,  is  a  large  tree,  with  wood  used  for 
building  and  fence  gardens,  said  to  be  durable ; 
a  third,  the  Klaru  vagu,  is  a  very  common  tree  on 
the  Western  Ghats, — wood  strong,  durable,  and 
much  used  for  building;  a  foiMh,  the  Wulla 
honnay  of  the  Canarese,  grows  in  the  Mysore 
forests,  and  is  used  for  furniture  and  house- 
building. A  Burmese  species,  Padouk  of  Tavoy, 
is  a  large  tree  used  for  furniture,  etc. ;  another, 
called  Beejah  in  Hindustan,  is  a  tree  of  Jubbul- 
pur,  grows  to  a  large  size,  is  found  in  all  parts, 
but  not  very  abundant,  has  an  excellent  wood, 
and  easily  worked. — J^PIvor;  Captain  Puckle; 
Gibson's  Bombay  Forest  Report  of  1857-60,  p.  12 ; 
WalUch ;  Cal  Cat,  Ex,,  1862. 

PTEROCARPUS  ACERIFOLIUM.  M'Cl 
Najee,  Burm.  This  grows  along  witli  teak  in  all 
the  Pegu  forests ;  its  timber  is  extremely  valuable, 
and  is  as  strong  as  either  teak  or  oak.  Its  dur- 
ability for  purposes  of  ship-building  has  never 
been  tested,  because  it  has  never  been  desiccated 
or  killed  like  the  teak.  It  attains  a  girth  of  10  or 
12  feet,  and  rises  to  a  lofty  height  It  has  a  dark- 
brown  wood. — McClelland. 
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PTEROOARPUS  DRACO. 


PTEROCARPUS  SANTALINUS. 


PTEROCARPUS  DRACO.    Linn. 


Ft.  officinalii,  Jacq, 

Dam-ul-akwain,  Ab.,  Hin. 
Jjda-rooiDoe)     •     .        ^ 
Dragon's  blood  ?     .     Eno. 
Ehan  sutwashan,      Peb8. 


I     Pi.  hemiptera,  Oart. 

Hira  da-khtm,    .    .  PlBS. 
Barg-i-bart,    ...      „ 
Kandamcorgarittum,  Tau. 
Katja  murgam  nitru,  Tel. 

This  tree  was  introduced  into  India  from  the 
West  Indies  in  1812,  but  seems  to  have  died  out 
It  is  a  native  of  American  islands,  and  especiaUy 
Gaadaloupe.  The  bark,  wood,  and  leaves  are 
remarkably  astringent.  The  dragon's  blood  in 
loasB,  of  commerce,  according  to  Jacquin,  is  the 
produce  of  this  tree,  but  another  sort,  and  most 
likely  that  sold  in  Indian  bazars,  is  produced  by 
the  Calamus  draco  of  the  Straits,  in  tne  form  of  a 
red  hard  resin,  in  large,  somewhat  cylindrical 
lamps;  it  contains  benzoic  acid  and  tannic. — 
Voigt ;  O'Sh,  p.  997 ;  Powell 

PTEROCARPUS  ERINACEUS,  Poiret,  is  a 
tree  of  W.  Africa,  which  grows  to  40  or  50  feet  in 
height.  When  the  bran(mes  are  wounded,  a  clear 
bright  gum  exudes  from  them,  which  is  one  source 
of  the  gum-kino  of  commerce,  and  is  mentioned 
as  such  by  Park.  It  is  a  very  powerful  remedy 
in  obstinate  chronic  diarrhoea  and  dysenteries, 
and  in  all  diseases  arising  from  laxity  of  tissue. 
Externally  it  is  applied  as  a  styptic  to  check 
haemorrbfiges  from  wounds  and  mceis,  and  to 
dimiuigh  discharges.  The  gums  obtained  from  the 
Pterocarpus  erinaceus  of  Gambia  and  Senegal, 
and  from  the  Pterocarpus  marsupium  of  India, 
are  the  true  gum-kinos  of  commerce  ;•  the  gum 
from  the  Butea  frondrosa  is  the  Butea  gum -kino 
of  conunerce ;  Botany  Bay  kino  is  obtained  from 
Eucalyptus  resinif  era ;  a  kino-like  gum  is  obtained 
from  ^yzygium  jambolanum. — Eng.  Cyc;  Royle. 

PTEROCARPUS  FLAVUS.    Smith. 
P'  i-mub, ....  Chin,  j  Yellow  sandal  tree,    Eno. 
Hwang-peh,  .     .     .       „      ! 

A  laige  leguminous  tree  of  China,  used  for 
dyeing  yellow.  Its  venr  bitter  bark  is  used  as  a 
tonic  diuretic  and  anti-rheumatic. — Smith. 

PTEROCARPUS  INDICUS.     Willd. 
Pi  dalbergioidea,   Boxb.,    Pi.  flavna,  Lour. 

W.  and  A.  Pt.  obtuaatuB,  Mig,  Fl. 

Pt.  Wallichii,  W.andA.         Ned.  Ind.  L  p.  136. 
Pidook,  ....  BUBH.    Hwang-peh,     .    .    Chin. 
Cha-Un-ga-da, .     •       „        Andaman  red  wood,  Eno. 

This  very  handsome  lofty  tree  of  Burma  and 
the  Andamans  is  said  to  be  indigenous  to  S. 
India,  but  Colonel  Beddome  had  never  met  with 
it  wild,  though  grown  in  gardens  there,  and 
is  well  deserving  of  extended  cultivation ;  it  is 
common  in  Burma  and  in  the  Andamans ;  it  is  also 
found  in  Malacca,  Penang,  Sumatra,  Java,  Philip- 
pine Islands,  and  South  China.  It  yields  a  valu- 
able flame  r^-coloured  beautiful  timber,  which 
is  much  used  in  the  gun-carriage  manufactories 
of  Madras  and  BengaL  The  wood  is  prized  above 
all  others  in  Burma  for  cart  wheels ;  the  trees  are 
felled  green,  and  split  up  into  short  planks  S^  feet 
long  by  2  feet  wide,  and  9  inches  thick ;  three  of 
these  pieces  make  one  wheel,  and  a  pair  are  sold 
in  the  forests  from  12  to  25  rupees,  llie  wood  is 
used  for  furniture,  and  by  the  Burmese  for  musical 
inBtrnments ;  it  weighs  about  60  Iba  the  cubic 
loot— J5edrfome,  FL  Sylv.  p.  23. 

PTEROCARPUS  MARSUPIUM.    Roxb. 
^ja-«l,  .    .    . 
Hone  whonay,  , 
5»k*ft  whonay, 
Pi*  111,  Pit  Ml,. 


Beno. 

Vijaya, .     . 

.     .    NVPAL. 

COOBG. 

Bengha,   .     . 

.     a  Can. 

«f 

Zammalu,. 

.    .    Singh. 

9  W 

it 

Tengaj,    .    . 

.    .    .  Tam. 

Mahb. 

xegt, 

.    .    .    Tbl. 

This  is  a  large  and  a  very  beaotiful  tree,  eepeci* 
ally  when  in  flower  in  the  beginning  of  the  rains ; 
its  seed  ripens  about  the  close  of  the  year.    It  is 
widely  diffused,  and  yields  one  of  the  most  abund- 
ant and  useful  timbers  of  S.  India,  and  also  the 
valuable  gum -kino  of  Malabar.      Its  size  and 
manner  of  growth  differ  very  much  under  different 
circumstances ;  it  is  often  very  poor  and  scraggy, 
but  attains  a  fine  size  in  the  western  forests  oftho 
Peninsula,  and  in  favourable  ravines  and  sub- 
alpine  jungles  elsewhere ;  it  is  seldom  found  of 
any  size  above  4000  feet  elevation.    It  is  common 
all  round  the  foot  of  the  Neilgherry  Ghats,  and 
along  the  roads  through  the  Wynad.     It  is  there 
notched  in  a  V-shaped  form  for  the  extraction  of 
kino,  which  meets  with  a  ready  market  on  the 
coast,  and  is  exported  in  wooden  boxes  to  Bombay. 
It  grows  luxuriantly  on  the  Eastern  Ghats,  on  the 
hills  between  Vellore  and  Salem,  and  on  the 
Malabar  and  Canara  Ghats,  where  large  quantities 
are  collected  of  the  resinous  kino.      The  tree 
abounds  near  Tellicherry,  and  along  the  whole 
Malabar  coast.     It  is  not  generally  common  in  the 
Bombay  forests,  but  is  most  seen  in  the  northern 
inland  ones,  and  also  in  those  of  the  extreme 
south,  as  in  the  Bedee  taluk.    Buchanan  Hamilton 
mentions  it  under  the  name  of  Vijaya  as  occurring 
in  Nepal  and  also  to  the  eastward  of  BengaL    It 
has  been  observed  in  the  Konkans  (Graham), 
Rajpeepla  jungles  (Dr.  Lush),  and  Assam  (Voigt). 
The  timber  is  dark-coloured  and  strong,  and  much 
prized  for  building  purposes,  and  in  some  parts  of 
Madras  Presidency  letches  as  high  a  price  as  teak. 
On  the  Godavery,  the  native  dhol  is  often  made 
of  it     It  yields  from  incisions  a  large  quantity  of 
blood- red  juice,  which,  on  being  simply  exposed 
to  the  sun,  hardens  and  then  quickly  cracks  into 
little  angular  masses  and  crumbling  fragments, 
which  constitute,  without  further  preparation,  the 
kino  of  the  shops.    The  product  can  be  obtained 
with  facility  by  simply  incising  the  bark,  and 
requires  no  outlav  save  that  of  collecting.    The 
timber  is  very  little  inferior  to  teak ;  it  seems  less 
liable  to  split  after  long  exposure,  and  is  equally 
strong,  but  the  wood  is  heavier.    Vessels  built  in 
the  Ganjam  districts  are  planked  with  it ;  and  the 
door  panels  and  Venetians  of  the  neglected  houses 
at  Ganjam  are  formed  of  this  wood,  and  have 
stood  better  than  teak  similarlv  situated.    It  is 
more  expensive  than  teak  to  work,  and  when  sawn 
green  the  outer  planks  bend  considerably.    This  is 
one  among  the  unlucky  woods  of  the  Hindus, 
though  the  prejudices  against  it  have  in  part  given 
way  to  profit.    For  general  utility,  it  is  superior 
to  any  other  mahajante  wood,  a  commercial  term 
among  the  people  of  the  Northern  Circars,  includ- 
ing all  wood  used  for  building  except  teak. — 
Roxburgh,  iii.  p.  284;  Coromandel  Plants^  iL  t 
IIG;  Drs.  Wighty  Gibson, Royle,  Ainslie,  O'Shaugh- 
nessy,  Cleghom,  Voigt ;  Captains  Sankey,  PuckU, 
Beddome ;  Messrs,  Latham,  M^Ivor,  Rohde's  MSS.; 
Madras  Conservators  Report  of  1858  ;  M,  E,  J. 
R.;  Eng.  Cyc. 

PTEROCARPUS  SANTALINUS.    L. 


Sundul  ahmar, .  .  Arab. 
Raokto-cbandan,  .  Bbng. 
Na-Ba-phia,  .  .  .  BUBM. 
Honnay,  ....  Can. 
€hih-tan,  Tue-ian,  Chin. 
Sandel  hout,  ?  .  .  Dan. 
Lal-chandana,  .  .  DUKH, 
Sanders  wood,  .    .    Bno. 


Bed  landen  wood, 
Bed  sandal-wood, 
Santale  rouge,  .  . 
Sandal-holc, .  .  . 
Bnttunji, .  .  .  . 
Lal-chandan,  .  . 
Chandana,  .  .  • 
8andalo  roeo,    .    . 


GXB. 

GuJ. 
Hind. 


>» 


It. 
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MEROCABPUS  8ANTALTNXT8. 


PTBROMYS. 


Uraitah  ohancUnain, 

Malsal. 
Raktchandan,  Mab.,  Sing. 
Sandal  surkh,  .  .  Pers. 
Buckam, . 


Rakta  ohandana,  Sanbk. 
Sigapa  thaadanum,  Tam. 
Rimjaaa,  ....  Tel. 
Ku-cbandanam, 
Rakta-gandham^ 


it 


Colonel  Beddome  sajB  this  red  sanders  tree 
of  commerce  much  resembles  Pterocarpus  mar- 
supium  in  flower  and  f  mit,  but  differs  by  always 
having  8  instead  of  5  to  7  leaflets.  It  was  thus 
described  correctly  by  Dr.  Roxburgh,  but  subse- 
quent authorities  have  described  it  erroneously  as 
harinff  5  to  7  leaflets.  It  is  abuudant  on  the  low 
lulls  about  the  Cuddapah  and  North  Arcot  forests 
and  the  southern  part  of  tJie  Kumool  district,  and 
Colonel  Beddome  has  seen  a  few  trees  in  the 
Godayery  forests,  but  he  never  met  with  it  else- 
where in  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  it  is  not, 
he  believes,  found  anywhere  else  in  India.  The 
wood  is  of  a  fine  grain  and  bright  garnet  colour, 
which  deepens  on  exposure  to  t£e  air.  It  is 
beautifully  streaked,  very  hard  and  heavy,  and 
takes  a  fine  polish ;  it  is  much  used  and  highly 
prized  by  the  natives  for  building  purposes,  and 
for  turnery  in  Madras  and  the  districts  in  which 
it  grows ;  it  is  also  largely  exported  from  Madras 
as  a  dye-wood,  and  used  as  ballast ;  it  is  not  often 
found  over  8^  or  4  feet  in  girth  and  about  20  to 
28  feet  in  height ;  the  largest  trees  reach  4^  feet  in 
girth,  but  are  then  much  heart-shaken  or  hoUow. 
The  logs  are  often  notched  at  both  ends,  or  cut 
with  a  hole  as  for  a  rope,  and  are  much  worn  exter- 
nally from  being  dragged  along  the  groimd ;  other 
wood,  as  also  indeed  ivory  tusks,  are  sometimes 
perforated  for  the  like  purpose.  A  bandy-load 
of  selected  logs  will  sell  for  as  much  as  Rs.  200, 
i.e.  twenty  logs  at  10  rupees  each ;  the  roots  and 
stumps  are  used  for  dyeing  purposes,  and  sell  at 
6  to  9  rupees  the  1000  lbs.  The  cattle  during 
the  dry  season  are  much  fed  upon  the  leaves  of 
this  tree,  and  young  saplings  are  often  bodily  cut 
down  by  thousands  oy  the  cowherds.  In  the  four 
years  1852-53  to  1855-56,  there  was  exported 
from  Madras  179,815  cwt,  value  Rs.  2,20,983, 
the  destination  chiefly  being  the  United  Kingdom, 
Indian  French  ports,  Pegu,  and  Bengal.  It  is 
principally  shipped  to  England  from  Calcutta  in 
billets  from  2  to  10  inches  diameter,  generally 
without  sap,  and  sometimes  in  roots  and  split 

pieces.    This  will  explain  much  of  the  shipments  |  feeds  on  the  tender  shoots  of  the  pine, 
from  Madras  to  Calcutta.    Its  timber  is  chiefly  |      Pteromys     nitidus,     Geoffry,     Peninsula    of 
used  by  dyers  and  colour  manufacturers,  also  to    Malacca. 

colour  medicine  preparations.   Its  colouring  matter       Pteromys  petaurista,  Pallas,  Blyth, 
is  called  santalin,  and  forms  a  beautiful  colour,       Ft.  PhilippenBia,  Elliot.  |     Pt.  oral,  TickeU, 
but  precipitates  with  many  metallic  solutions.     It    Brown  flying  squirrel,  Eno.  I  Pakya.    .    .    .    .  Mahb. 
is  employed  to  dye  lasting  reddish-brown  colours    Oral, Kol.  |  Para-chalen,    .    Malxal. 


PTEROCLES,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family 
Pteroclidte,  the  sand  grouse  or  rock  grouse  of 
Europeans  in  India. 

Pt.  arenariiu^  Pallas^  large  sand  grouse,  Paiijab,  N. 

W.  Provmces,  and  Sind. 
Pt.  fasciatus,  Scopoli.y  painted  sand  grouse,  over  moit 

of  India  except  Bengal  and  Malabar. 
Pt.  alobata,  Linn.,  large  pin-tailed  sand  grouse,  8. 

Europe,  N.  Africa,  Central  Asia,  Panjab,  Sind. 
Pt.  exustus,  Ttmm,,  common  sand  grouse,  Central  and 

S.  India. 
Pt.  Senegallus,  Linn,,  S.  Africa,  Arabia,  Sind. 
Pt.  coronatus,  Africa,  W.  Asia. 

The  large  black  breast  (Pterocles  arenarius)  is 
at  once  distinguished  by  its  size  and  even  tail 
from  the  pin- tailed  grouse  (P.  exustus),  which  is 
by  far  the  most  common ;  both  are  met  with  in 
flocks  in  fields  and  waste  places.  Their  flight  is 
strong;  and  although  their  flesh  is  tough  and 
unsavoury,  they  are  much  sought  after  by  Euro- 
pean sportsmen.  The  large  pin -tail  (Pt  alchata) 
IB  said  to  be  plentiful  in  Afghanistan  and  west- 
ward.—iirfam#  ;  Jerdon,    See  Birds. 

PTEROMYS.  Cuv,  A  genus  of  the  famUy 
Sciuridae,  and  commonly  kuown  as  the  flying 
squirrels,  because  of  the  akin  of  their  flanks  bein^ 
extended  between  the  fore  and  hind  feet,  forming, 
when  expanded,  a  wide  parachute.  The  species 
occur  in  the  south-east  of  Asia  and  in  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago.  Pt  dneraceus,  Blyth,  is  of 
Burma ;  Pt  elegans,  S,  MuUer,  is  of  Java. 

Pteromys  inomatus.  Is.  Geoffry  (Pt  albiventer 
Gray),  is  the  white-bellied  nying  squirrel,  the 
rusi-gugar  of  Kashmir.  Above  it  is  grizzled 
reddish  -  brovm ;  length  of  head  and  body,  14 
inches;  found  throughout  the  N.W.  Himalaya 
from  Kashmir  to  Kamaon,  Simla,  Landour,  from 
6000  to  10,000  feet 

Pteromys  magnificus,  Hodgson. 
P.  chrysothryx,  Hodg,        \  Sciuropteruanobilis,  Ony. 
Bed-bellied  flying  squirreL  j  Biyoro,    .     .    .    Lepcha. 

Above  dark  chesnut  or  ochreous  ohesnut  mixed 
with  black,  with  lower  part  of  a  lighter  hne,  and 
the  tail  tipped  with  black.  Its  fur  is  very  soft ; 
a  female  measored  16}  inches  from  head  to 
insertion  of  tail;  the  latter  was  20  inches  in 
length.  This  flying  squirrel  is  nocturnal  in  habits, 
secreting  itself  in  hollows  of  decayed  trees,  and 


on  wool ;  it  yields  its  colouring  matter  to  ether 
and  alcohol,  but  not  to  water.  With  different 
mordants  it  yields  various  shades  of  red,  but 
these  are  said  not  to  be  permanent.  Indian 
practitioners  sometimes  recommend  it  in  powder 
in  conjunction  with  certain  herbs,  and  mixed 
with  gingelly  oil,  as  an  external  application  and 
purifier  of  the  skin  after  bathing.  Its  red 
colouring  matter  also  acts  as  a  diaphoretic, 
like  gentian.  It  is  applied  to  the  forehead  in 
•headiushe,  and  also  as  a  cosmetic. — Ains.;  Eng. 
Cyc;  Tredgold;  Mr,  Rohde's  MSS,;  Colonel 
BeddoMie;  Drs.  Wight,  CleghorA  in  M,E.J.R,  of 
1855,  and  Conservator'^ s  Report,  pp.  87,  88 ;  Mr, 
Simmonds;  Balfour's  Commercial  Products  of 
Madras  Presideney;  Drwnfs  Useful  Plants; 
Voigt;  Cfem  Med,  Top,;  Powelh 


Upper  parts  dusky  maroon,  black  grizzled  with 
white;  body  20  inches  long.  Inhabits  Ceylon, 
north  to  Central  India.  It  lives  on  roots.  It  is 
the  brown  flying  squirrel  of  Ceylon  and  the  Pen- 
insula of  India.  The  length  of  the  male  is  20 
inches  and  the  tail  21  =  41  inches ;  that  of  the 
female  19  and  the  tail  20  =  39  inches.  The 
male  is  distinguished  by  an  irregular  patch  of 
rufous  on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  which  in  the 
female  is  a  sort  of  pale  fawn.  It  is  very  gentle, 
timid,  and  may  be  tamed ;  bat  from  its  delicacy 
is  difficult  to  preserve.  Lives  in  the  holes  of 
trees  in  the  thickest  part  of  the  forest 

Dr.  Horisfidd,  in  his  Zoological'  Reseaiches  in 
Java,  describes  two  flying  squirrels  (Pteromys 
^nibarbis  and  Pt  lepidus),  both  noctnnial  in  their 
habita^  nearly  approachliig  to  Scinraa  tagitta.   He 
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PTEROPODA. 


PTEROSPfiRMUM  ACEROIDfiS. 


describes  the  first  as  liTing  on  fruitB ;  the  second 
tt  found  in  the  closest  Javanese  forests,  where  the 
height  of  the  trees  and  the  laxunance  of  the  foliage 
effectoallj  conceal  it.  He  enumerates  16  species 
€i  Sciorif  4  of  which  were  first  described  by  him- 
sdtf.  Theie  do  not  include  the  flying  squirrels. 
— P,  Cuvier;  Grav;  Tennent^s  Ceylon j  p.  42; 
Adams;  Jerdon*9  Mammals  of  India, 

PTEROPODA,  a  class  of  the  moUnsca. 

PTEROPODIDiE,  a  famUy  of  fnigivorons 
bats  of  the  suborder  Cheiroptera.  Drs.  Peters 
and  Gray  enumerate  50  of  the  flying  Pteropus, 
viz.  1  Indian  continent  and  Burma,  25  Archi- 
pelago, 4  Chma,  Japan,  and  Loo-Choo  Islands, 
9  Polynesia,  5  Australia,  and  6  Africa.  Dr. 
Dobeon  greatly  reduces  the  number.  To  drink, 
which  it  does  by  lapping,  the  Pteropus  sus- 
pends itself,  head  downwards,  from  a  branch 
above  the  water.  Insects,  caterpillars,  birds' 
egg3,  and  young  birds  are  devoured  by  them; 
and  the  Singhalese  say  that  the  flying  fox  will 
even  attack  a  treenmake.  It  is  killed  by  the 
natives  for  the  sake  of  its  flesh,  which  Sir  J.  E. 
Tennent  was  told  resembles  that  of  the  hare.  It 
is  stnm^ly  attracted  to  the  cocoanut  trees  during 
the  period  when  toddy  is  drawn  for  distillation, 
and  exhibits,  it  is  said,  at  such  times,  symptoms 
resembling  intoxication.  Neither  the  flying  fox, 
nor  any  other  bat  in  Ceylon,  is  ever  known  to 
hybemate.  In  Western  India  the  Portnguese 
eat  the  flying  fox,  and  pronounce  it  delicate  and 
far  from  disagreeable  in  flavour.  The  Pteropus 
Edwaidsii  take  up  their  abode  on  a  banyan  or 
other  tree.  Each  bat  is  suspended  by  the  hind 
feet.  The  Mabrattas  call  this  bat  the  warbaggol. 
The  species  is  very  plentiful,  and  numbers  are 
usually  to  be  seen  in  the  still  evening  at  high 
elevations,  flying  with  an  easy  floating  motion, 
now  and  then  varied  by  the  regular  flap  of  their 
large  wings  as  they  steer  their  course  towards  the 
fruit- groves.  Dr.  Adams  measured  one  from  tip  to 
tip  about  5  feet.  Figs,  mangoes,  etc.,  constitute 
their  favourite  food.  Pteropus  Edwardsii  and  Pt 
consptcillatus  are  found  in  Australia  and  Tas- 
mania. 

Pteropus  Duesumierii,  Js.  Geo/.,  is  of  the  con- 
tinent of  India? 

Pteropus  edulis  is  of  Java  and  Malacca. 

Pteropus  Edwardsii,  Jerdon. 

Pt.  medioB,  Temm,  I  Pt.  AuamennB,   M^CUU,, 

Pt.  leacocephaloB,  Hodg,    \     £U.,  Blyth. 

Badnl Bkko.    Warbaggol,     . 


Toggni  bawaU,  Oav. 

Rouaette,    .    .    .      Bno. 
Gadal,  Barbagal, .    Hind. 


Kalong, 
Sikat  yelli, . 
Sika  rayi,   . 


Mahb. 
Malay. 
Tkl. 


)* 


Found  in  Ceylon,  India,  and  Burma.  It  is 
eaten  in  Ceylon.  It  is  the  flying  fox  or  large  fox 
bat  Its  flesh  is  esteemed  good  e&ng.  Its  tongue 
is  covered  with  large  papUlse,  pointing  backwaras, 
and  each  one  terminating  in  a  brush  or  collection 
of  bristly  points.  Length  of  the  male,  12  to  IS 
inches,  weight  29  oz. ;  of  a  female,  20  oz.  Ex- 
panse of  wings  upwards  of  4  feet.  When  disturbed 
during  the  <£iy,  they  fly  slowly  round  and  round, 
with  a  low  screaming  noise,  and  soon  settle  again ; 
hovering  for  a  moment  over  a  bough,  they  catch 
Riddenly  with  the  claw  on  the  angle  of  the  winff, 
and,  allowiiig  the  bodv  to  drop,  they  swing  wiw 
a  sin^e  hda  In  shade  and  colour,  they  are  of  a 
yellowish  -  farown  above,  and  yellowish -white 
below. 


Pteropus  Kemandrenii,  a  fruit-bat  of  Tonga- 
taboo,  Fiji,  Samoa,  and  Caroline  Islands.  The 
Indian  fruit-bat  is  Pteropus  medius ;  the  Australian 
fruit-bat  is  P.  poliocephalas ;  the  collared  fruit-bat 
is  Cynonycteris  collaris. 

Pteropus  Leschenaultii,  Jerdon,  Pt.  seminudus, 
Kelaarty  is  the  fulvous  fox -bat  of  Madras,  Car- 
natic,  and  Trichinopoly. 

Pteropus  Nicobaricus,  Fiizinger,  Zeleb.y  Pt 
melanotus,  Blythy  is  of  the  Andaman  and  Nioobar 
Islands  and  Java  ? 

Gynopterus  marginatns,  Dohson, 
Pt.  marginatuB,  Oet^.         I  Ovn.  affinia,  Oray. 
Pt.  pyroTonu,  Hodgson.     \  Eleutherura  marginata,  O. 

Throughout  all  India  and  Ceylon. 

Cvnopterus  margiuatus,  var.  Andamanensis, 
Andamans. 

CynopteruB  Sherzeri,  Dohson. 
Pachysoma  Sherzeri,  Fitz.   \  Cyn.  marginatiu,  Zdeb. 

Camicobar. 

Cynopterus  brachysoma,  Dohson. 

Cynonycteris  amplexicaudata,  Dohson. 
Pt.Le8ohenaidtii,i>Mm.,B.  I  Pt.  Beminudos,  Kelaart. 
Pt.  amplezioaadatuB,  fTem.  | 

Persian  Gulf  through  the  E.  Archipehigo. 

Cynonycteris  minor,  Dohson,  Java. 
Eonycteris   spelsea,   Dohson,    is    Macroglossus 
spelseus,  Dohson. 

Macroglossus  minimus,  Dohson,  Temm, 
Pt  minimuB,  Geoff.  \  Pt.  roatratua,  ffor^f. 

India^  Darjilins,  through  Burma  to  E.  Archi- 
pelago.— TennenVs  Ceylon,  p.  18 ;  Adams*  Natur- 
alist in  India ;  Jei'don^s  Mammals  of  India. 

PTEROSPERMUM,  asmaU  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Sterculiacese  (from  the  Greek  word  vripop, 
signifying  a  wlDg,  and  9vtpfA»,  a  seed),  found  in 
the  southern  parts  of  India  and  the  Archipelago. 
All  the  species  form  handsome  trees,  and  abound 
in  mucilage. 

Pt  acerifolium,  Willde.,  PenixiBula  of  India,  ABiam. 

Pt  aoeroidef,  WalL,  Martaban. 

Pt  dnnamommn,  Kurz»  Burma. 

Pt  diversifoliam,  Bl.,  S.  Indian. 

Pt.  ^brefloena,   W.  and  A.,  S.  India. 

Pt.  Heyneanum,  WcUl.,  Ginji,  Gourtallam. 

Pt.  Javanicum,  Jungh,  Burma. 

Pt.  lancttfolium,  Bueh,t  ABBam. 

Pt  obtuaifolinm,  Wight,  Gonrtallum. 

Pt.  rubiginoBum,  Heyne,  Oourtallum. 

Pt.  retioulatum,  W,  and  A.,  Peninaala  of  India. 

Pt  Bemi-Bagittatum,  Bam.,  Burma. 

Pt.  Buberifolium,  Law,  Peninsula  of  India,  Ceylon. 

PTEROSPERMUM  ACERIFOLIUM.    Willde. 

Kanak  cbampa,    .    BxNO.  |  Toung-phet  woon,    BuBM. 
Nagee,    ....   BUBH.  | 

A  large  and  useful  timber  tree  of  the  Peninsula 
of  India  and  Assam,  and  growing  along  with  teak 
in  tbo  Pegu  forests,  though  scarce.  It  affords 
good  shade.  The  timber  is  extremely  valuable, 
and  is  as  strong  as  teak  or  oak,  but  its  durability 
has  never  been  fairly  tested,  as  it  has  never  been 
desiccated  like  teak.  It  attains  a  girth  of  10  or 
12  feet,  and  rises  to  a  lofty  height  It  has  a  dark- 
brown  wood.  —  McClelland;  Eng.  Cyc.\  Voiyf ; 
Gamble. 

PTEROSPERMUM  ACEROIDES.     Wall 
Tha-ma-jam-wai-£oke, .    .     .    BUBM. 

A  timber  tree  of  Martaban,  and  growing  m  the 
Pegu  forests  similarly  to  Pt  acerifolium,  but 
plentifully ;  timber  of  the  same  qualities  as  Pt. 
acerifoHum.— Foi>f;  Wallich;  M'CUlUmd. 
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PTEROSPERMUM  INDICUM.  —  ? 
Kyaboka  wood  tree,  £no.  I  Linp;oa  wood  tree,    .  Eno. 
Amboyna  wood  tree,     „     |  Berioulout,    .    .    Malat. 

The  kyaboka  of  commerce  is  said  by  Prof.  Rein- 
wardt,  of  Leyden,  to  be  the  burr  of  the  Ptero- 
spermam  Indicum,  but  by  others  that  of  Ptero- 
carpus  draco,  and  to  be  brought  from  the  Moluccas, 
the  islands  of  Borneo,  Amboyna,  etc.  The  wood  is 
of  the  same  colour  as  the  burr,  or  rather  lighter, 
and  in  grain  resembles  plain  mahogany.  Colonel 
Lloyd  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  root  of  the 
cocoanut  tree  is  so  similar,  when  dry  and  seasoned, 
to  the  bird's-eye  part  of  the  wood,  termed  kyaboka, 
that  he  could  perceive  no  difiFerence ;  the  cocoa 
has  a  tortuous  and  silky  fracture,  almost  like 
indurated  asbestos.  The  general  belief  is  that  a 
tree  called  Pt.  Indicum  throws  out  burrs  or  excres- 
cences, and  that  which  receives  the  name  of 
Amboyna  wood  or  lingoa  wood,  seems  to  be  the 
timber  of  the  bole  of  the  tree,  sometimes  along 
with  that  of  the  burr.  The  lingoa  or  Amboyna 
wood  is  abundant  at  Ceram,  New  Guinea,  and 
throughout  the  Molucca  seas.  It  is  very  durable, 
and  Ukes  a  high  polish.  At  the  Exhibition  of 
1851,  there  was  a  circular  slab  of  this  wood,  from 
Ceram,  C  feet  7  inches  in  diameter.  But  such 
large  circular  slabs  are  onl^  obtained  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  spurs  which  project  from  the 
base  of  the  trunk.  They  are  occasionally  met 
with  so  large  as  9  feet,  but  the  usual  size  is  from 
4  to  6  feet.  Amboyna  or  lingoa  wood  was  im- 
ported in  considerable  quantities  into  Great  Britain 
during  the  period  in  which  the  Moluccas  were 
Britij^  possessions ;  but  Poole  in  his  Statistics  of 
Commerce  says  it  is  now  rarely  seen  in  Britain. 

The  kyaboka  wood  of  commerce  is  brought  from 
Ceram,  N.  Guinea,  the  Am  and  other  islands  of 
the  Moluccas,  to  Singapore,  being  much  esteemed 
as  a  fancy  or  ornamental  wood  for  cabinet-work. 
Of  late  years  its  estimation  seems  to  have  decreased 
in  Europe,  but  it  is  still  much  valued  by  the 
Chinese,  and  is  sold  by  weight.  It  is  sawn  off  in 
slabs  from  2  to  4  feet  long  and  2  to  8  inches  thick. 
It  resembles  the  burr  of  the  yew.  It  is  used  for 
making  small  boxes,  writing-desks,  and  other 
fancy  ornamental  work.  It  is  tolerably  hard,  and 
full  of  small  curls  and  knots ;  the  colour  is  from 
orange  to  chesnut-brown,  and  sometimes  red- 
brown.— flb/^zap/e/,  /.  /?.  M,  E.  of  1865 ;  Cat, 
Ex.,  1851 ;  Sing.  Cat  Ex.,  1861 ;  Poole's  Statistics. 

PTEROSPERMUM  LANCiEFOLIA,  Boxb.,  of 
Assam,  has  a  dense  strong  wood. 

PTEROSPERMUM  RUBIGINOSUM.  Heyne, 
W.  A.  Prod.  p.  68.  The  Kara  toveray,  Tam.,  of 
Tinnevelly,  is  a  large  and  veiy  fine  tree ;  is  very 
common  in  the  Tinnevelly  districts,  the  Wynad, 
Animallays,  and  generally  throughout  the  western 
forests  up  to  about  3000  feet ;  the  timber  is  ex- 
cellent, tne  wood  is  much  in  use  for  building  and 
other  purposes. — Beddome,  Fl.  Sylv.  p.  106. 

PTEROSPERMUM  SEMI  -  SAGITTATUM, 
Buch.f  of  Assam,  flowers  in  March,  April,  and 
May,  with  large,  white,  fragrant  flowers. — Voigt. 

PTEROSPERMUM  SUBERIFOLIUM.  Willd. 
Velago  xylooarpa,    Q(trtn.  \  Pt.  Heyneanum,  Wall. 

Welang-gas,    .    .  Singh.    Lolaga  chettu,    .    .  TSL. 
Teddee  maram,    .      Tam.    Lolagn  karra,  „ 

Nolika  chettu,     .       Tkl. 

A  native  of  all  the  mountainous  tracts  of  India, 
the  Godavery  forests,  and  the  Ginji  Hills.  Wood 
pinkish  and  hard,  but  is  generally  hollow  in  the 


centre.  In  Ceylon,  it  is  common  up  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  2000  feet,  especially  in  the  drier  partsof  the 
island.  The  wood  is  useful  for  many  purposes 
where  toughness  is  required,  such  as  poles  of 
bullock  carts,  betel  trays,  and  guu-stocks.  A 
cubic  foot  weighs  36  lbs.  Flowering  time  the  be- 
ginning of  the  hot  season,  March,  April,  and  May. 
IVunk  erect,  growing  to  be  a  timber  tree  of 
middling  size.— TAu?.;  Mr.  Bohdt^s  MSS.;  Mr. 
Mendis ;  Tenvent ;  Voigt ;  Capt.  Beddome. 

PTERYGOTA  ROXbURGHIL  SckandEndL 
Sterculia  alata,  Boxb.  A  tree  of  Sylhet  and  Chitta- 
gong,  with  large,  iron-coloured  flowers,  streaked 
with  crimson  and  yellow.  At  Sylhet,  its  Beeda 
are  eaten  by  the  natives  as  a  cheap  substitute  for 
opium. — Boxb. ;  Voigt 

PTILONOPUS  CINCTUS,  a  white-headed 
pigeon  of  Timor.  Pt  superbus  and  Pt  iogaster, 
green  and  purple  doves.  The  Neilgherry  wood- 
pigeon  is  Pt.  Eiphinstonei,  Sykes^  also  named  the 
Pfdumbus  Eiphinstonei,  Sykes. 

PTILONORHraCHUS  HOLOSERICEUS,  the 
satin  bower  bird,  is  conspicuous  for  the  natiD 
texture  of  its  glossy  black  plumage.  The  satin 
bower  bird,  and  other  species  allied  to  it,  long 
before  the  construction  of  their  nest,  and  quite 
independently  of  it,  weave  with  twigs,  firmly 
planted  in  a  platform  of  various  materials,  an 
arbour-like  gallery  of  uncertain  length,  in  which 
they  amuse  themselves.  They  pursue  each  other 
through  it;  they  make  attitudes  to  each  ctlier, 
the  males  setting  their  feathers  in  the  mo»t  gro- 
tesque manner.  The  ornamentation  of  the  phitform 
on  which  the  bower  stands  is  an  object  of  constant 
solicitude  to  the  birds.  Scarcely  a  dny  pabscs 
without  some  fresh  arrangement  of  the  sheUs, 
feathers,  bones,  and  other  decorative  materials, 
which  they  bring  from  long  distances  in  the  bush 
for  this  purpose,  and  of  which  they  immt\liat^ly 
appropriate  every  fragment  placed  withia  their 
reach  when  in  confinement. — GouUl,  Oruitkolugji 
of  Australia. 

PTOLEMAIS  of  the  Greeks,  the  modem  Akka 
or  Acre. 

PTOLEMY,  CLAUDIUS,  or  Claudius  Ptolem- 
»us,  generally  known  as  Ptolemy  the  Geographer, 
lived  about  a.d.  138.  He  was  a  mathematician 
of  Pelusium,  and  is  celebrated  for  his  system  of  the 
world,  in  which  he  placed  the  earth  as  the  centre. 
His  geography  is  a  valuable  work,  and  waspiiuted 
at  Amsterdam  in  1618,  folio;  his  treatise  on 
Astrology  in  1535,  and  his  Harmonica  at  Oxford 
in  1 683.  Although  his  Map  of  India  is  exceedingly 
faulty, — ^a  work  which  has  travelled  down  to  us 
from  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era,— it 
must  have  possessed  something  worthy  to  recom- 
mend it,  and  to  keep  it  alive.  Taxila,  almost  doe 
north  of  Barygaza,  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  11^  to 
the  east  of  it ;  and  the  mouth  of  the  Gauges, 
which  was  fixed  by  land  measurement  from  Taxila 
and  PaUbothra,  is  placed  38''  to  the  east  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus,  the  true  difference  being  only 
20°.  As  a  general  rule,  the  Greeks  would  eeem 
to  have  designated  the  various  peoples  whom  thev 
encountered  by  the  names  of  their  principal 
towns.  Thus  we  have  Kabura  and  the  Kabolitt, 
Drepsa  and  the  Drepsiani,  Taxila  and  the  Taxili, 
Kaspeira  and  the  KaspeinsL  The  names  of  other 
peoples  and  towns  are  recorded  by  Ptdeng,  hot 
few  of  them  can  now  be  identified.  The  ranee, 
with  their  towns  Parsia  and  Parsiana,  Gmm 
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Cnnningfaam  takes  to  be  the  Pashai,  or  people  of 
the  Panjhir  or  Panshir  valley.  The  true  name  is 
probablj  Panchir,  as  the  Arabs  always  write  j  for 
the  Indian  ch.  According  to  Ptolemy,  the  three 
f^reat  passes  in  the  western  chain  of  mountains,  the 
Pyle  Sarmatse,  the  Pyle  Albanie,  and  the  Via 
Caspia,  were  each  closed  by  large  beams  of  wood 
pointed  with  iron.  In  the  midst  of  the  narrow 
valley  flowed  a  river.  The  southern  extremity 
was  protected  by  a  castle  built  on  a  high  rock. 
This  defence  was  to  prevent  incursions  from  the 
people  of  the  north.  It  is  thought  likely  that  the 
ryle  Sarmatse  is  the  same  with  the  Porta  Ibericse, 
or  Porta  Caucasia,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  and  the 

E resent  pass  or  valley  of  the  Terek.  The  two 
Lttcr,  the  Pyle  Albanie  and  the  Via  Caspia, 
merely  bestow  two  names  on  one  place,  whicn  is 
the  pass  now  called  Derbent.  But  there  was 
another,  the  Porta  Cumana,  that  lay  farther  west- 
wanl.  Pliny  notices  it  particularly,  describing 
its  fortress  by  the  name  of  Cumania.  These  defiles, 
as  keys  of  tiie  east,  have  always  been  vigilantly 
guarded  by  the  possessors.  But  Leon  the  First 
rather  chose  to  incur  an  inroad  from  the  bar- 
barians than  be  at  the  smaller  expense  of  keeping 
the  gate  that  fixed  their  boundary.  Justinian 
knew  better,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  Kobad, 
king  of  Persia  (a.i>.  .532),  agreeing  that  this  pass 
should  be  protected  by  both  sovereigns  in  common, 
or,  if  totally  confined  to  Koba^s  troops,  the 
Koman  should  pay  the  Persian  monarch  in 
gold  in  reward  of  the  double  service.  Ptolemy 
makes  mention  of  the  Arcati  soren,  or  Arcot,  and 
his  tables  show  an  accjuaintance  with  the  whole 
series  of  ports  on  both  sides  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
though  less  of  those  on  the  east  side,  and  on  to 
(Tbtna.  In  the  last  map  of  his  volume,  that  which 
contains  the  Anrea  Chersonesus  and  the  labades 
Insols  (supposed  to  have  meant  respectively  the 
Malayan  Peninsula  or  Sumatra  and  the  Java 
Islands),  he  places  a  oountiy  far  to  the  eastward 
of  the  Aurea  Chersonesia,  under  the  equinoctial 
line,  which  he  states  to  be  occupied  by  ^thiopes 
Icthyophagi  or  Negro  fish-eaters;  the  first  term 
being  that  employed  by  the  Romans  to  distinguish 
the  black  and  woolly-haired  Africans  from  the 
Maoritani  and  other  brown  races  of  the  east ;  and 
the  second,  that  usually  applied  to  all  nations  who 
derived  a  portion  of  Uieir  subsistence  from  the 
sea.  The  system  of  naming  nations  from  the  food 
which  formed  their  chief  means  of  support,  seems 
to  have  been  verv  prevalent  among  the  ancients ; 
witness  Hippopnagi,  the  horse-eating  Tartars, 
Lotophagi,  lotus-eaters,  etc. ;  and  these  names  are 
sometimes  found  to  contain  the  only  existing 
description  of  the  habits  of  the  people  on  whom 
they  were  conferred,  as  in  the  present  instance. 
Dr.  Leichhardt,  in  his  overland  journey  from 
Sydney  to  Port  Essington,  found  some  tribes  of 
genuine  Lotophagi  on  the  lagoons  of  the  table- 
land. The  position  of  this  country  with  regard 
to  the  Aorea  Chersonesus  agrees  well  with  that 
of  New  Guinea,  the  ereat  seat  of  the  Papuan  race. 
The  existence  of  a  Negro  people  at  so  remote  a 
spot,  which  he  must  have  learned  from  the  inform- 
ation of  Indian  navigators,  seems,  indeed,  to 
have  led  Ptolemy  into  the  great  error  of  his  system ; 
for,  believing  that  the  country  of  the  ^thiopes 
Icthyophagi  formed  part  of  the  continent  of  Asia, 
he  has  made  that  continent,  in  his  general  map  of 
the  workl,  come  round  by  the  south  and  join  the 


African  continent  about  Point  Prassum,  in  lati- 
tude 15^  S.  (the  then  southern  known  limit  of  the 
east  coast  of  Africa),  thus  making  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  seas  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago 
form  one  vast  inland  sea. — RennelVs  Memoir,  pp. 
35,  241 ;  CunninghamLS  Ancient  Geog.  of  India, 
pp.  9,  81,  82. 

PTOLEMY  LAGUS,  or  Soter,  was  the  son  of 
Philip  of  Macedon  by  his  concubine  Arsenoe. 
He  was  a  favourite  of  Alexander  the  Great,  on 
whose  death  he  obtained  Egypt,  Lybia,  and  part 
of  Arabia,  to  which,  on  the  death  of  Perdiccas, 
he  added  Coelo- Syria,  Phoenicia,  Judea,  and  the 
isle  of  Cyprus.  He  made  Alexandria  his  capital, 
and  built  there  a  lighthouse,  called  the  Pharos,  as 
a  guide  to  pilots  for  that  harbour.  Merchandise 
from  Europe  was  carried  thence  up  the  Nile  to 
the  city  of  Coptus  (probably  near  Keneh),  and 
conveyed  across  the  desert  from  thence  to  the 
seaport  of  Myos  Hormos  (probably  near  Cosseir) 
on  the  Red  Sea.  He  dug  a  canal  from  a  branch 
of  the  Nile  to  Damietta,  a  port  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  canal  was  100  feet  broad,  80  feet 
deep,  and  10  or  12  leagues  in  length,  extending  in 
fact  to  the  *  bitter  welfi.'  He  meant  to  have  con- 
tinued it  to  the  Red  Sea,  but  desisted  from  fear 
that  the  Red  Sea  was  8  cubits  higher  than  the 
land  of  Egypt!  That  this  canal,  though  deeper 
than  that  of  M.  de  Lesseps,  did  not  succeed,  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  in  B.C.  277  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  again  changed  the  direction  of  Indian 
traffic.    Ptolemy  Lagus  died  B.C.  285. 

PTOLEMY  PHILADELPHUS  (b.c.  287-246), 
son  and  successor  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  was  so 
surnnmed  ironically,  because  he  kUled  his  two 
brothers.  He  was  a  great  encourager  of  com- 
merce, and  a  liberal  patron  of  learned  men.  He 
sent  Dionysius  to  visit  India.  He  constructed 
considerable  fleets  both  on  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  On  account  of  the  dangers 
attending  the  port  of  Myos  Hormos,  he  sent  an 
army  to  construct  the  haven  of  Berenice,  in  which 
the  ships  engaged  in  Indian  commerce  took  shelter 
in  great  security.  Trade  increased  enormously  by 
the  new  route,  and  Alexandria  became  rich  and 
famous.  On  the  recommendation  of  his  chief 
librarian  (Demetrius  Philaretes),  he  is  said  to  have 
sent  a  Jew  of  the  name  of  Aristeas  to  Jerusalem, 
to  ask  the  high  priest  for  a  MS.  of  the  Bible^  and 
for  seventy  interpreters.  Others  maintain  that 
the  Hellenistic  Jews  who  lived  at  Alexandria,  and 
who  had  idmost  forgotten  their  native  language, 
had  this  translation  made  for  their  own  benefit. 
Certain  it  is,  that  about  the  beginning  of  the 
8d  century  B.C.  (285),  we  find  the  Hebrew  Bible 
translated  into  Greek,  in  that  version  called  the 
Septuagint. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus  constructed  a  canal  from 
Arsenoe  (near  the  present  Suez)  to  the  Pelusiac 
branch  of  the  Nile.  The  city  of  Berenice  was  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Red  Sea,  450  miles  below 
Suez,  from  whence  the  merchandise  was  trans- 
ported across  the  desert  of  Thebais  to  Coptus  on 
the  Nile.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  died  B.C.  246, 
aged  64. — Muller's  Lectures,  p.  86;  As.  Res.  i. 

p.  869. 

PTOLEMY  EUERGETES,  son  and  successor 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  declared  war  against 
Antiochus  Theos,  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  sister 
Berenice,  the  wife  of  Antiochus.  He  made  him. 
self  master  of  Syria  and  Celicia,  and  was  extend. 
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ing  Ilia  conquests  when  the  news  of  a  revolt 
recalled  him  to  Eygpt.  He  soon  quelled  the 
insurgents,  and  by  the  prudence  of  his  reign 
acquired  the  title  of  Euergetes  or  benefactor.  He 
died  B.C.  221,  and  was  succeeded  by 

PTOLEMY  PHILOPATRES,  ironically  so 
called  because  he  had  poisoned  his  father,  his 
mother,  and  several  of  his  relatives.  He  favoured 
the  Jewish  nation.  He  died  b.c.  204.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  Major  Kennell  that  under  the  Ptolemies 
tne  Egyptians  extended  their  navigation  to  the 
extreme  points  of  the  Indian  continent,  and  even 
sailed  up  the  Ganges  to  Palibothra. 

PTYADACTYLUS  GECKO,  the  Chik-chak,  a 
lizard  of  Labuan.  It  is  very  domestic,  like  the 
chaplak  of  India.  It  is  said  to  be  luminous  on 
occasions. 

PTYCHOSPERMA  ARFAKIANA,  Beccari, 
of  New  Guinea,  at  5000  feet  elevation  attains  a 
height  of  30  feet.  Pt.  disticha,  Miguel,  the  Areca 
disticha,  Griffiths,  a  plant  of  Assam,  up  to  4000 
feet.  Pt  Mussclienbroekiana,  Beccari,  a  palm  of 
Temate,  up  to  3000  feet  It  grows  to  90  feet. — 
Von  Mueller, 

PTYCHOTIS,  a  small  genus  of  umbelliferous 

Elants,  of  which  the  seeds  of  some  of  the  species 
ave  formed  articles  of  condiment  and  of  medicine 
from  very  early  times.  The  genus  extends  from 
the  south  of  Europe,  through  the  oriental  region, 
to  all  parts  of  India. 

Ptychotis  ajowan,  Z>.  C 
Ligusticum  ajowan,  Boxb.,  \  Sison-ammi,  Aintlie. 

Athamantha  ajowan,  WalL 
Nankhah,  .  .  .  Pebb. 
Ajmodam,  .  .  .  Sanhk. 
Omam,  Omama,  Tah.  .TEL. 
Vamam  chettu,    .     .    ,, 


Arab. 
Beno. 

»> 
Eno. 


Flem. 

Ainus,     .     .    . 
Boro-joan,  .     . 
Alouain  juvani, 
Bishop's  weed, 

This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  Umbel- 
liferae,  and  an  excellent  remedy  in  flatulent  colic. 
Cultivated  in  India  everywhere,  and  much  used 
there.  Flowers  small,  white ;  small  fruit.  Seeds 
yield  a  volatile  oil,  from  which  is  obtained 
ajowan  camphor  or  thymol,  a  valuable  antiseptic. 
Seeds  of  an  aromatic  smell;  warm,  pungent  taste; 
much  used  by  the  natives  as  a  substitute  for 
aniseed,  both  i\s  an  aromatic  and  in  colic ;  also  as 
a  dcobstruent  in  ischuria  and  dysmenorrhoea, 
and  as  a  stimulant  in  catarrh  and  heraicrania. 
Employed  as  an  infusion. —  Voigt;  Raxh. ;  0\Sh. 

Ptychotis  coptica. 
Bal-ajwan,  .    .    .    Hind.  |     Coptic  ammi. 

A  plant  of  Candia  and  Egypt,  used  as  a  stimu- 
lant aromatic. — O'Sh.  p.  857. 

Ptychotis  involucrata,  —  ? 
Chanu,  Badhuni,  .    Beno.  ]  Anisun,  Aniabu,  .    Hind. 

Used  as  a  substitute  for  parsley. 

Ptychot^is  montana,  Graham,  Bhaphallee. 

Ptychotis  sylvestris,  fioyle,  Arab-ajwan,  Hind. 
Grows  in  the  khadir  lands  of  the  Saharunpur 
district,  and  used  as  a  stomachic  aromatic  remedy 
in  flatulence.— O'^A.  p.  358. 

PU-AN-KU.  According  to  Chinese  mythology, 
the  primeval  man  who  came  out  of  the  mundane 
egg ;  he  lived  18,000  years.    See  Pun-ku-wong. 

PUAR  or  Pouar,  a  highly  respectable  Mah- 
ratta  family  at  Multan,  30  miles  N.E.  of  Poona. 
In  the  early  periods  of  Mahratta  history,  the 
Puar  family  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
distioguif^ed.  They  were  of  a  Rajput  tribe, 
numbers  of  which  had  been  settled  in  ifalwa  at  a 
remote  era,  from  whence  this  branch  had  migrated 


to  the    Dekhan.  —  Malcolm's    Central  India,  i. 
p.  97. 

PUBB  MOUNTAINS,  in  length  are  about 
90  miles,  from  C.  Monze  to  lat.  26'*.  They  are 
supposed  to  equal  those  of  W.  Sind,  viz.  2000  feet ; 
the  highest  part  is  about  lat  25°  30'  N.  In  lat 
25°  3'  N.,  and  long.  66°  50'  E.,  they  are  crossed  by 
the  Guncloba  pass,  described  as  stony,  and  of  easy 
ascent  and  descent  The  Pubb  river  falls  into 
the  sea  at  Cape  Monze.  Hot  springs  occur  in  the 
neighbourhood.  A  district  on  the  river,  called 
Chuha,  is  occupied  by  a  people  of  that  name,  who 
are  said  to  be  of  Sumrah  or  JBrahui  origin. 

PUBERTY  amongst  Muhammadan  girls  vi 
called  Balighrhona;  P'haili  sir  myli  hona;  alfo 
Burron  men  mihia ;  and  amongst  the  poor  and 
uneducated  its  occurrence  in  a  fi^rl  is  celebrattrd 
with  music.  With  Hindus  and  the  non- Aryan 
races,  the  ^irl  is  put  outside  the  house  till  the 
time  of  purification  occurs. — Herkl, 

PUBLIC  WORKS,  a  department  of  the 
Executive  Government  of  British  India  which 
attends  to  construction,  irrigation,  repairs. 

PUBNA,  a  town  in  Bengal,  about  a  mile  from 
the  left  bank  of  the  Pudda,  in  kt.  24°  N.,  and 
long.  89°  12'  E.  It  gives  its  name  to  the  flat, 
fertile  district  of  Pubna,  which  lies  to  the  N.  of 
Jessore,  between  lat  28°  W  and  24°  36'  N.,  and 
long.  88°  55'  and  88°  48'  E.  Area,  2606  square 
miles,  and  population,  700,000.  The  town  is  ISO 
miles  from  Calcutta. 

PUDUKOTTAH,  an  independent  sUte  in  the 
centre  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  with  an  area  of 
1046  square  miles,  a  population  of  316,695,  or 
302*7  to  the  square  mile,  and  a  revenue  of 
Rs.  5,00,000;  but  the  public  means  is  greatly 
lessened  by  havinff  three  lakha  in  inams  ami 
jaghir.  The  ruler  is  styled  the  Raja  Tondamaii 
Bahadur,  and  he  and  his  paople  are  of  the  Kollari 
race.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  Tanjore  and 
Trichinopoly  districts.  The  Pudukottah  chief 
did  gooa  service  to  the  British  during  the  wars 
around  Trichinopoly  in  1753,  and  remjiined  un- 
shaken in  fidelity  when  all  the  other  Polygar 
chiefs  were  in  arms.  He  is  the  only  chief  in  the 
south  of  India  who  pays  no  tribute.  Pudukottalt, 
the  chief  town,  is  in  lat.  10°  23'  N.,  and  bug. 
78°  51'  E.,  and  has  a  population  of  13,078  soulst 
on  a  low  site  surrounded  by.  thick  jungle.  The 
raja  holds  also  Kilanelli  fort  in  S.  Tanjore. 

PUDUVELIGOPURAM,  about  1 J  mila  N.  of 
Negapatam,  a  tall,  weather-beaten  tower,  known 
as  the  China  Pagoda,  Black  Pagoda,  Old  Pagoda, 
Jaina  Pagoda.  It  was  removed  about  1870.  Sup- 
posed by  Bumell  to  be  a  Vimana. 

PUDWUL.  Hind.  Trichosantbes  angaiua. 
Tr.  dioica  is  a  small  snake-gourd  the  siae  of  an 
e^:  the  seed  is  sown  in  the  cold  season,  and 
yielas  fruit  from  March  to  September. — Riddell. 

PUERARIA  TUBEROSA.  D,C,  A  t4dl, 
woody,  twining  plant  of  the  south  of  Asia,  up  to 
4000  feet  Its  large  tubers  are  edible,  and  might 
improve  by  cultivation. —  T  on  Mueller, 

rUGHA,  in  the  territories  of  the  maliaiaja  of 
Jamu  and  Kashmir,  is  a  small  vali^  with  a  Jake, 
in  which  borax  is  deposited.  The  portion  from 
whence  the  sohaga  or  tincal  is  oollected  has  a  fine 
stream  running  through  it  into  the  river  Indm; 
the  portion  producing  the  borate  of  soda  is,  it  not 
watered  by,  still  under  the  influence  of,  tiieru^ 
springs,  varying  from  130°  to  167°;  the  tempei** 
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ture  of  tbe  streamB  into  which  these  empty  being  in 

July  56°.    The  entire  produce  of  the  Talley  might 

be  roughly  calculated  at  20,000  kucha  mauoda  of 

38  lbs.     The  greater  portion  finds  its  way  to 

Hampur  in  Bishahr;  some  to  Kulu,  via  Mandi, 

to  the  lower  hills;    and  a  small  quantity,   via 

Chamba,  to  Nurpur.    Nearly  all  that  going  via 

Kamimr  is  taken  into  the  lower  hills  in  me  neigh- 

bournood  of  Sabathu,  Bhaji,  etc.,  where  wood  is 

procurable,  and  wbere,  during  winter,  it  i^  refined 

by  the  carriers  who  go  there  to  graze  their  flocks. 

It  thus  becomes  borax,  in  which  state  it  nearly 

all  finds  its  way  to  Jugadri  in  tbe  plains.    The 

whole  of  the  lake  plain  of  Pugha  is  covered,  to  the 

depth  of  several  feet  at  least,  with  white  salts, 

principally  borax,  which  is  obtained  in  a  tolerably 

pure  state  by  digging ;  the  superficial  layer,  which 

contains  a  Uttle  mixture  of  other  saline  matters, 

being  rejected.    There  is  at  present  little  export 

of  borax  from  Pugha,  the  demand  for  the  salt  in 

Upper  India  being  very  limited,  and  the  export  to 

Europe  ^most  at  an  end.    It  has  long  been  known 

that  borax  is  produced  naturally  in  different  parts 

of    Tibet,  and   the  salt   imported    thence  into 

India  was  at  one  time  the  principal  source  of 

supply  of  the  European  market.    There  is  another 

locality  near  Hodok,  in  Chinese  territory,  yielding 

it,  from  which  the  route  to  the  plains  is  via  the 

Niti  pass;  this  borax  is  said  to  be  of  a  very 

superior  quality,  nearly  pure,  and  requiring  Uttle 

or  no  reding. — Turner's  Tibet,  p.  406 ;  Biane  in 

Ph.  Tr.,  1787,  p.  297 ;  PoweU,  Handbook, 

PUGHMAN  or  Pamshan,  a  mountain  range, 
subordinate  to  Hindu  Kush,  running  along  its  S. 
base,  generally  from  N.E.  to  S.VT.  Estimated 
elevadoo,  13,000  feet  Oona  pass,  lat.  S-k""  23'  N., 
and  long  68""  15';  11,320  feet.  Erak  summit,  lat. 
34^40' N.,  and  long.  68^*48' E.;  12,480  feet.  Always 
covered  with  snow.  Its  south-eastern  brow  over- 
hangs the  delightful  region  of  Koh-i-daman  and 
also  Kabul ;  its  northern  face  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Ghorband  valley. 

PUGIONIUM  COENUTUM.  Gitrtner.  A  herb 
grown  as  a  vegetable  by  the  Mongols,  from  the 
GaspiAn  Sea  to  China. — Hance ;  Von  MueUer, 

PUIMANGU  of  Kashmir,  a  dealer  in  shawl- 
wool  yarn. 

PUJA.  Sansk.  Worship  of  the  Almighty  or 
of  idols ;  any  Hindu  worship.  Durga  puja  is  the 
worship  of  the  goddess  Durga;  but  it  assumes 
variooa  forms,  and  is  atten&d  by  a  variety  of 
oeremoniea,  accordbg  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  worship  is  performed.  A  Pujali  or 
Pujari  is  any  wonhipping  priest ;  the  officiating 
Biahman  or  priest  of  a  temple ;  an  inferior  priest. 
Pui,  a  devotee. 

PUJAWALIYA,  a  book  of  legends  in  Singh- 
alese, relaiing  principally  to  Gautanui  Buddha. — 
Uardy^  p.  440. 

PIJJA  WIPU,  a  ceremony  celebrated  with 
splendour  in  Trevandrum.  Kumarasamy  (the  son 
of  Siva),  who  is  kept  at  Kumara  Coil,  near  Putt- 
manabaparam,  is  brought  to  Trevandrum  for 
the  celebration  of  the  D^ara  feast.  It  costs  the 
State  3000  faoams  annuallv  in  cash,  exclusive  of 
hia  travdHng  expenses.  The  god  is  supposed  to 
receive  these  3000  fanams  in  consideration  of  the 
difficult  task  he  has  to  perform  in  crossing^  the 
three  great  rivers,  Neyour  of  Neyattencuray,  Tam- 
brapurni  of  Guliterajr,  and  the  Caramanavaur  of 
Trevandrum.  Tbiadeity,  having  lost  caste  because 


he  married  a  girl  of  the  Curava  caste,  by  name 
Yulley,  and  one  of  the  Parava  caste,  by  name 
Thaivayanay,  is  not  allowed  entrance  inside 
Padhmanabaswamy  pagoda,  but  is  made  to  reside 
in  a  pagoda  outside  the  fort  near  Chalay,  called 
Ariya  Chalay.  After  the  close  of  the  ceremony, 
for  tbe  celebration  of  which  his  presence  is 
invited,  the  god  receives  the  fee  of  3000  fanams, 
and  is  taken  back  to  his  pagoda  at  Padhmana- 
bapuram,  escorted  by  a  company  of  the  Nair 
brigade,  a  good  nuQiber  of  pagoda  girls,  the 
tahsildar,  and  some  petty  oflScials,  and  is  not 
disturbed  till  the  next  feast.  Dancing  girls 
belonging  to  many  of  the  pagodas  in  South 
Travancore  also  grace  tbe  occasion  with  their 
agreeable  presence  and  remarkable  dancing, 
creating  during  their  short  stay  of  ten  da^s  a 
great  deal  of  disturbance  by  their  immoral  and 
obscene  conduct,  and  thereby  giving  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  to  the  police  authorities.  On  the  day 
that  this  ceremony  closes,  his  hifi^hness  the 
maharaja  proceeds  in  his  royal  car  to  Fujeperah. 

PUKALENTI,  said  to  have  been  a  contem- 
porary of  Kambar,  but  he  was  one  of  the  court 
poets  of  Yaraguna  Pandiyan,  king  of  Madura. 
He  wrote  a  history  of  Nala  and  Damayanti  in 
Venpa  metre,  entitled  Nala  Yenpa;  also  tbe 
Irallma  Surukkam,  enumerating  tne  metaphors 
to  be  used  in  erotic  poetry. 

PUKAT,  a  Chinese  trading  vessel  employed  in 
the  eastern  seas ;  Prahu. 

PUKEO,  a  money  of  account  in  the  island 
of  liOmbok,  equal  to  5  attaks  or  1000  cash;  about 
9  shillings. — Simmonds*  Diet. 

PUKHAWAJ.  Hind.  A  kind  of  drum,  a 
timbrel. 

PUKHTUN-KHWA  and  WaUn-khwa,  names 
by  which  the  Afghans  designate  their  own 
country. 

PUL  or  Pool.  Abul  Fazl  says  that  the  pool  of 
olden  days  was  equal  to  4  tolas ;  Ferisht^,  again, 
gives  1  or  1}  tolas. 

PUL  A  HA,  a  Hindu  sage,  is  described  in  the 
Bramhanda  Purana  as  a  tall,  aged  man,  in  the 
dress  of  a  mendicant,  who  lived  as  a  hermit  on 
Mount  Mandara.  He  is  said  to  have  written  one 
of  the  Smritl  One  son,  Variyana,  is  said  to  have 
introduced  the  Hindu  custom  of  preserving  the 
ancient  fire ;  and  another  son,  Sahishnu,  originatcil 
the  austerities  practised  by  the  Jogi  ascctice.  — 
Ward,  iv.  p.  18. 

PULAIMAKAN,  a  Tamil  term,  applied  to  a 
Paraiya  or  Pulaya. —  Wilaon.    See  Pariah. 

PULASTYA,  one  of  tbe  Smriti  writers  of  the 
Hindus,  and  author  of  an  astronomical  work.  He 
had  two  sons.  He  is  described  as  a  tall,  dark  man, 
and  dressed  as  a  mendicant — Ward,  iv.  p.  17. 

PU-LA-TE,  a  wandering  tribe  found  on  the 
island  in  the  Baikal  lake.  Mr.  Bell  says  tbe  tribe 
are  natives  of  Siberia,  and  are  called  by  the 
Russians  Brustky,  but  by  themselves  Buraty. 
They  live  in  tents  all  the  year ;  and,  having  large 
flocks  of  sheep  and  many  cows  and  horses,  they 
remove  from  place  to  place,  as  the  convenience  of 
grazing  requires.  Their  language  has  a  great 
affinity  to  that  of  the  Kalmuks,  and  they  have 
priests  among  them  who  can  read  and  write  that 
language. — Staunfon^s  Narrative,  pp.  51,  52. 

PULAYAN  or  Pulian,  of  Malabsu*,  is  a  low  and 
servile  caste,  often  slaves.  The  Tandu  Pulayan 
section  of  this  Travancore  tribe  are  so  named 
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because  their  women  wore  a  dress  of  tlie  leaves  of 
the  Tandu  water  plant.  Its  leaves  were  cut  into 
lengths  a  foot  long,  and  tied  round  the  waist  so 
that  the  strings  unwoven  reach  to  the  knees, 
hanging  like  tails  before  and  behind.  The  men 
wear  the  ordinary  lower  cloth  of  the  Hindus. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  without  cloths,  and 
to  nave  been  compelled  by  an  ancient  king  to 
clothe  themselves,  and  the  women  adopted  this. 
They  are  also  called  Kuri  Pulayan,  meaning  Pit- 
Pulayan.  They  speak  Malealam,  worship  the  sun 
and  heavenly  bodies  and  their  ancestors'  spirits, 
which  are  supposed  to  dwell  in  the  marine  lagoons, 
and  the  phosphorescence  of  its  waters  is  supposed 
to  indicate  their  presence.  The  Pulayan  eat  fish, 
cooked  in  arrack,  with  roots  of  water  plants. 
They  drink  largely.  They  dwell  in  the  Malealam 
country  south  of  Cochin,  between  the  backwater 
and  the  sea ;  and  a  section  of  them  is  more  south, 
near  Aleppey,  who  are  called  Kanna  Pulayan,  and 
their  wives  on  maturity  wear  a  better  kind  of 
apron.  They  are  virtually  slaves. — Rev.  W.  J, 
Richards^  Indian  Antiquary,]^,  120. 

PULEETA.    Hind.    A  lamp  charm. 

PULEX  PENETRANS,  or  Dermatophilus 
penetrans,  the  Chegoe,  a  troublesome  and  noxious 
small  flea  of  the  W.  Indies  and  S.  America,  which 
penetrates  into  and  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  skin  of 
man. 

PULGOONDHUN.  Hind.  The  plaiting  of  a 
girVs  side  locks,  a  Muhammadan  ceremony. 

PULIAR  and  Kader,  as  also  the  Malai-Arasar 
and  Muduwar,  all  inhabit  the  Animallay  Hills. 
They  all  gather  the  rich  natural  products  of  the 
forest, — cardamoms,  honey,  wax,  ginger,  turmeric, 
resins,  millets,  soap-nuts,  gall-nuts, — and  exchange 
them  in  return  for  rice  and  tobacco.     See  Puller. 

PULICAT,  properly  Paliyavarkadu,  a  small 
town  20  miles  N.  of  Madras,  on  the  Coromandel 
coast,  in  lat.  13°  25'  N.,  and  long.  80°  21'  24"  E., 
situated  on  the  borders  of  a  large  island  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  a  marine  lagoon,  called  the 
Pulicat  Lake.  The  Dutch  establi^ed  themselves 
there  in  a.d.  1609.  The  lake  is  37  miles  from  N. 
to  S.,  and  11  miles  across  at  its  broadest  part. 
Communication  is  open  to  Madras  by  Cochran e's 
canal,  14  miles  long,  which  was  excavated  about 
the  end  of  the  1 8th  century.  Pulicat  is  close  to  the 
village  of  Coromandel,  which  again  gives  its  name 
to  the  coast  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  Peninsula 
of  India.  The  lake  has  many  islets,  one  of  them 
at  Sriharikotta  is  covered  with  jungle.  Off  the 
coast  here  are  the  Pulicat  shoals,  lat.  13°  25'  N., 
and  long.  80°  18'  E. 

PULINDA,  ancient  dominant  tribes  in  Central 
and  Northern  India,  and  on  the  Indus,  alleged 
barbarians. — As.  Res.  x.  p.  87  ;  Dowson. 

PUL-i-SIRAT,  a  bridge,  according  to  Muham- 
madans,  over  which  the  dead  have  to  pass.  If  in 
life  the  traveller  have  been  good,  he  passes  safely ; 
if  an  evil-liver,  the  sword-like  bridge  cuts  him  in 
two. 

PULLA.  Hind.  A  kind  of  carp  found  in  the 
Indus  and  Ganges  rivers  in  the  four  months  that 
precede  the  periodical  swell  of  these  rivers.  The 
pulla,  called  by  the  Sindi '  pallo,*  is  the  hilsha  of 
the  Ganges,  the  sable  or  black  fish,  also  called 
the  tamarind  fish.  The  usual  weight  is  about  two 
pounds,  and  the  body  averages  20  inches  in 
length.  The  finest  are  found  ascending  the  Indus 
as  far  as  Bukkur,  between  January  and  April,  and 


are  rare  above  the  island  of  Bakkur.  It  is  caught 
in  abundance  and  by  various  methods,  sometimes 
by  fishermen  perched  on  a  narrow-necked  earthen- 
ware pot,  wiiich  serves  the  double  purpose  of 
support  and  a  reservoir  for  his  fish  and  tackle ; 
others  buoy  themselves  up  by  means  of  dogskins 
kept  inflated  from  a  mouthpiece.  Some  ten  or 
fifteen  fishermen  are  to  be  seen  dropping  slowly 
down  with  the  current. — History  of  the  Panjab, 
L  p.  8  ;  Burton^ s  Scinde,  ii.  p.  256. 

PULLA  PASSAONA,  Hind.,  at  spreading 
the  cloth  or  scarf,  is  the  figurative  language  of 
entreaty  arising  from  the  act  of  spreading  the  gar- 
ment preparatory  to  bowing  the  head  thereon  in 
token  of  perfect  submission. — Tod^s  Rajasthan. 

PULLER.  Tam.  a  race  in  the  south-west  of 
the  Peninsula  of  India,  supposed  to  have  formerly 
been  in  a  state  of  slavery,  but  their  position  now 
is  solely  dependent  on  their  wealth.  Both  men 
and  women  work  well,  take  part  in  all  agricultural 
labour,  the  women  in  this  particular  vying  with 
the  men.  The  Puller  women  go  about  with  their 
chests  exposed,  and  as  a  rule  cannot  be  induced 
to  cover  their  breasts.  Previous  to  British  rule, 
the  Puller,  who  inhabited  the  forests  and  moun- 
tainous districts  of  the  Malabar  coast,  were  regarded 
by  the  settled  inhabitants  as  inferior  to  the  beasts 
of  prey,  and  were  not  even  permitted  to  erect 
houses  for  themselves.  A  shed  supported  on  four 
bamboos,  and  open  on  all  sides,  sheltered  them 
from  the  rain,  but  not  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  They  dared  not  venture  on  the  public 
road  lest  their  steps  should  defile  it ;  and  when 
they  perceived  any  person  approaching  them  from 
a  distance,  they  were  required  to  utter  a  yell  or 
loud  cry,  and  make  a  wide  circuit  to  let  him  pass. 
The  Pidler  in  Tinnevelly  are  predial  slaves  of  the 
wealthier  classes.  They  are  the  lowest  Hindu 
grades  of  the  right-hand  caste.  They  bury  their 
dead,  have  pujaris  of  their  own  castes. — Wilson; 
CampheUj  p.  133.     See  Puliar. 

PULLIAR  or  Pulliyar,  in  the  Tamil  country, 
a  form  of  the  Hindu  deity  Ganesa. 

PULLICATES,  a  commercial  term  for  cotton 
checked  handkerchiefs  of  various  colours. 

PULLICONDAH,  a  village  97  miles  W.  of 
Madras,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Palar  river. 
It  has  a  handsome  pagoda,  in  front  of  which  is  a 
pagoda  supported  by  four  lofty  pillars. 

PULNEi,  a  smtdl  town  that  gives  its  name  to 
a  spur,  called  Kurragherry,  of  the  western  range  of 
mountains  which  runs  out  boldly  into  the  Madura 
district,  and  on  which  a  sanatoritftn  is  growing  up. 
Pulney  is  to  the  north  of  this  range.  A  festival 
is  annually  celebrated  there,  and  the  worshippers 
of  the  idol  Subramaniya  crowd  to  the  place.  On 
approaching  the  town  from  the  east  is  seen  two 
massive  rocks  lying  to  the  south,  and  about  half  a 
mile  distant  from  the  road  and  from  each  other. 
The  elongated  one  to  the  east  is  named  Idumba 
hill ;  the  larger  and  rounder  mass  is  Pulney 
rock,  the  summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  a  temple, 
different  parties  moving  up  the  rock  to  the  shrine 
of  the  divinity,  beating  of  drums  and  braying 
trumpets  cry  out  Harakara — meaning  0  Siva! 
great  Siva  I — in  praise  of  their  deity.  The  local 
name  of  the  god  is  Pulney  Audi,  also  Danda;^* 
thapani  (wielder  of  the  spear),  Arumngam  fax 
faces),  and  Kartikeia  (the  god  of  war).  His 
Puranic  name  is  Skanda.  He  is  the  youngest  son 
of  the  god  Siva,  and  theheio  of  theSkanda^Purana. 
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PULO  BRANL 


rULUC-ODIAU 


PULO  BRANI,  an  island  near  Singapore, 
occapied  by  BagU  set^is  employed  as  pine-apple 
planters  and  fishermen.  The  women  manufacture 
gold  and  silk  sarongs  and  coarser  articles.  They 
are  Mahammadans,  bat  drink  the  fermented  juice 
of  the  pineapple.  Their  features  are  regular  and 
open,  their  faces  inclined  to  an  oval,  eyes  large 
and  dark,  and  are  much  derated.  Women  have 
OYal  faces  and  very  perfect  figures,  but  at  puberty 
their  teeth  are  filed  close  to  the  gum. — Dr,  /.  S, 
A,  Little. 

PULO  CONDORE,  from  its  proximity  to  the 
entrances  to  the  river  Mei-kong,  in  some  measure 
conunaods  the  access  to  Saigon,  and  it  is  also 
situated  in  the  direct  course  of  vessels  passing  up 
and  down  the  China  Sea.  In  other  respects  Pdo 
Condore  appears  of  little  importance. 

PULOMAN,  in  Hindu  mythology,  a  Danava,  and 
father  of  Saehi,  wife  of  Indra.— £ou:«>n. 

PULO  NY  AS  or  Nias  is  the  largest  of  the 
Islands  off  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  being  18  or 
21  mUes  in  breadth.  In  general,  the  land  is  high, 
well  clothed  with  trees,  and  partly  under  rice 
cultivation.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  were  formerly 
parchased  for  the  Dutch  settlements  at  Batavia, 
the  women  being  fairer  than  those  of  the  adjoining 


PULP.  When  the  coffee  berry  is  picked  from 
the  tree  it  bears  a  dose  resemblance  to  a  ripe 
cherry,  both  in  size  aad  appearance ;  and  several 
processes  have  to  be  gone  through  before  the 
article  known  in  commerce  as  coffee  is  produced. 
In  the  first  place,  the  pulpy  exterior  of  the  cherry 
has  to  be  removed  by  the  process  of  pulping, 
which  separates  the  seed  and  its  thiu  covering, 
called  the  parchment,  from  the  husk.  When  the 
polping  process  is  completed,  we  have  the  parch- 
ment coffee  by  itself  in  a  cistern,  and  the  next 
process  consists  in  getting  rid  of  the  mucilage 
with  which  it  is  covered.  The  pulp  c<»Ltain8  two 
seeds.  They  are  covered  by  a  viscous  substance 
called  gum,  and  integument  known  as  the  parch- 
ment, from  its  resemblance  when  dried  to  that 
animal  product,  and  a  pellide  named  the  silver, 
which  is  very  tike  gold-beater's  skin,  and  the 
grains  of  coffee,  whidi  are  styled  beans ;  some- 
times there  is  only  one  bean  in  a  cherry,  which 
takes  a  more  rounded  form,  and  is  called  pea- 
berry.  This  is  caused  by  only  one  of  two  embryos 
coming  to  maturity,  whilst  the  other  is  abortive, 
the  rudimentary  form  of  which  is  always  apparent. 

PULPARRAH,  a  very  sacred  place,  situated 
about  six  miles  from  Surat  on  the  river  Tapti,  and 
usually  preferred  to  the  immediate  locality  of 
the  city.  Pulparrah  abounds  with  altars,  Hindu 
temples,  and  sacred  trees,  and  possesses  a  solem- 
nity of  appearance  in  admirable  accordance  with 
its  sacred  character. — Postani^  Western  India,  i. 
p.  288. 

PULQUE.  The  saccharine  and  mucilaginous 
sap  of  the  Agave  Americana  may  be  made  to  flow 
by  incisions  in  the  stem ;  it  readily  ferments,  and 
in  Mexico  yields  on  distillation  an  agreeable  ardent 
spirit,  called  vino  mercaL  The  incisions  are  made 
ictst  before  the  flower  scape  is  ready  to  burst. 
The  dried  flowering  stems  of  A.  Americana  also 
afford  an  almost  impenetrable  thatch;  the  fresh 
green  leaves  are  cut  up  and  given  to  cattle,  aud 
the  centre  of  the  flowering  stem,  split  longitudin- 
ally, is  by  no  means  a  bad  substitute  for  a 
European  raxor  strop,  owing  to  minute  particles 


I  of  silica  forming  one  of  its  constituents.  The  two 
products  most  deserving  attention,  however,  are 
the  extract  which  forms  a  lather  like  soap,  and 
the  fibre  known  in  Southern  India  as  the  pita. 

PULSES,  species  of  the  Fabacese  or  bean  tribe 
of  plants,  are  largely  used  in  the  £.  Indies  as  food 
for  man  and  beasL  They  are  eaten  with,  and 
supply  to  rice  and  some  other  cereals,  the  nitro- 
genous or  flesh-forming  material  in  which  these 
are  defective.  Bengal  gram  or  Cicer  arictinum, 
or  chick-pea,  occupies  an  important  position.  It 
is  largely  used  by  the  people,  and  constitutes, 
besides,  the  chief  horse  food  of  Northern  and 
Western  India.  It  can  be  used  for  this  purpose 
for  a  length  of  time  without  causing  heating,  or 
the  other  deleterious  effects  ordinanly  produced 
by  the  too  exclusive  employment  of  peas  and 
beans.  Other  pulses,  known  as  dhal  or  dhol,  are 
also  very  largely  eaten  in  Northern  India,  along 
with  rice.  All  the  pulses  occupy  an  important 
position  in  the  food  of  the  people  of  the  interior 
plains.  The  generic  name  in  Malay  and  Javanese 
for  all  leguminous  plants  is  Kachang,  by  adding  an 
epithet  to  which  we  have  the  name  of  the  species. 

The  food  species  of  the  Fabaceae  most  used  and 

cultivated  in  the  S.  and  E.  of  Asia  are  as  under : — 

Arachis  bypogea,  L.,  earth-nut. 

Cajanus  Indicus,  Sprengcr.2  varieties. 

Canavalia  gladiata,  D.C,fZ  varieties. 

Geratonia  nliqaa,  L. 

Oicer  arietinum,  Linn.y  chick-pea. 

Cyamopais  psoraloides,  D.C,  beana. 

Dolichos  uniflorus,  Lam,.^  horse  gram,  2  varieties. 

D.  Sinensis,  Linn,,  4  varieties. 

Ervum  lens,  Linn.y  lentil,  tare. 

Faba  vulgaris. 

Lablab  cultratum,  D,C.y&  varieties. 

L.  vulgare,  Savu,  7  varieties. 

Ijathyras  aphaca,  Linn.,  yellow  vetchling. 

L.  sativus,  Linn.,  blue-flowered  chickling. 

Pachyrrhizus  angulatus,  Rich.,  the  root  only. 

Phaseolus  aureus,  Roocb. 

P.  lunatuB,  L.,  country  French  beans,  6  var. 

P.  roungo,  L.,  green  gram. 

P.  nanus,  L.,  oommon  dwarf  kidney  bean. 

P.  radiatas,  L.,  green  gram. 

P.  Roxbuighii,  W.  and  A.,  2  varieties. 

P.  trilobus.  Ait. 

P.  vulgaris,  Linn.,   French   bean,   haricot,    common 

kidney  bean. 
Pisum  sativum,  Linn.,  common  pea,  3  varieties. 
P.  arvense. 
Psophocarpus  tetragonolobus,  D.O.,  €roabean,  chevaux 

de  f  rise  bean. 
Soja  hispida,  Moerich.,  soy. 
yida  faba,  Idnn,,  garden  bean. 
V.  sativa,  Linn.,  common  vetch. 
Wistaria  Sinensis. 

Several  species  are  regular  objects  of  cultivation, 
as  Phaseolus  lunatus  and  Roxburghii,  Dolichos 
kachang,  Lablab  vulgaris,  Soja  hispida,  Cajanus 
Indicus,  and  Arachis  bypogea. 

The  ordinary  pulses  belong  to  the  tribes  YiciesB 
and  PhaseolesB  of  the  order  Fabacese.  All  the 
cultivated  varieties  of  beans  have  originated  from 
Faba  vulgaris ;  all  the  varieties  of  garden  peas 
have  originated  from  the  Pisum  sativum,  a  native 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  the  field  pea  is  the 
Pisum  arvense.  The  flour  of  lentils  contains 
more  nitrogenous  matter  than  any  other  of  the 
leguminous  plants.— Ca^  Ex.,  1862  ;  CrawfurcPs 
Diet.  p.  361. 

PULUC-ODIAL.  Singh,  A  name  in  Ceylon 
for  the  young  ehoots  of  the  palmyra  palm  boiled ; 
when  eaten  raw,  they  are  termea  Odxal ;  but  are 
sdso  called  Kalinga  or  roots. — JSimmonds'  Diet, 
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PU-LU  SHA-PU-LO. 


PUNA  KAD. 


PtJ-LU-SHA-PU-LO  or  Parehawar,  capital  of 
Gandhara. 

PULUT.  Malay.  A  kind  of  rice.  ItiaboUed 
in  a  bamboo  joint  by  the  Malay  and  Dyak  races 
of  Borneo.  Considered  as  a  delicacy,  and  much 
prized  for  its  nutritious  qualities. 

PULWAR  is  a  smaller  description  of  Ganges 
boat  than  the  puteli,  and  of  neater  build.  It  is 
used  by  natives  in  travelling,  by  European  tra- 
vellers of  humbler  means,  or  as  a  cook -boat,  or 
for  servants.     See  Boats. 


PUMICE-STQNE. 


Fan-shi,  .  . 
Fimpstcen,  . 
Paimsteen,  . 
Pierre  |)once, 
Bimstein, 
Pietra  pomice, 
Pumex,    •    • 


Malay. 
.  Port. 
.  KnR. 
.  .Sp. 
.  Sw. 
.    Tel. 


.  Chin.    Batu-timbul,  . 

.  Dan.  I  Pedra  pomes, . 

.  DCT.  I  Pexnza, .    .    . 

.  .  Fr.  I  Piedra  pomes, 

.  Ger.    Pimpsten, .    . 

.  .   It.  ^  Poosa-rai,  .    . 

.  Lat.  ' 

A  light,  spongy,  vitreous  stone,  found  usually 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes,  and  supposed 
to  be  a  lava  or  volcanic  glass.  It  is  used  for 
polishing  metals  and  marble,  and  smoothing  the 
surface  of  wood  and  pasteboard.  Pumice  is 
quarried  and  exported  m  large  Quantities  from 
Lipari  and  the  Isles  Ponxa,  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Pumice-stone  in  small  pieces  and  very  hard  is 
found  on  the  sea  -  coast  near  Nizampatam. 
Numerous  fragments  of  white  pumice  are  found 
on  the  north-east  point  of  Battam,  and  within 
the  Singapore  Strait  or  Pulo  Sambo,  called  by 
Malays  Batu-timbnl,  or  floating  stone,  who  say 
it  is  found  floating  on  the  China  Sea,  and  scattered 
on  the  beaches  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Johore. 
It  is  from  some  of  the  volcanoes.  Pumice-stone 
occasionally  collects  in  the  seas  of  the  Archi- 
pelago so  largely  as  to  polish  brightly  the  copper 
of  ships  passing  through  the  masses.  In  1883,  an 
eruption  occurred  of  a  volcano  in  Java,  and  large 
quantities  of  pumice-stone  were  thrown  out ;  ships 
sailed  through  it  floating  on  the  neighbouring 
seas.  The  pumice  of  the  great  Tomboro  in  Sam- 
ba wa  is  blackish. — Bennett ,  What,  Voy.  iL  p.  67; 
Faulkner ;  Rohdt's  MSS,     See  Aden. 

PUMMALO  or  Pumelo,  or  Citrus  dccumana, 
Xi'fin.,  Pumplemose,  the  shaddock.  It  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  mango,  orange,  pummalo, 
sweet  lime,  bilimbi,  and  gnava  all  bear  pruning  of 
the  old  wood,  and  that  they  produce  much  more 
fruit  in  consequence.  Old  branches,  if  cut  ofl  the 
mango  near  its  base,  are  apt  to  produce  canker  in 
the  trees,  unless  the  cut  surface  is  protected  from 
the  air  by  tar  or  white  paint. 

PUMP.  . 


Bomba, Sp. 

Tulttnba)     .    .    .    Turk. 


Pompe, Fr. 

Pnmpe Ger. 

Tromba,      ....     It. 

In  India,  a  number  of  trials  have  been  made 
of  ditferent  appliances  for  raising  water,  as  belt 
lift,  chain  and  rope  lift  pumps,  hand,  force,  and 
garden- watering  pumps;  but  on  comparing  the 
working  of  these  with  the  ordinary  Pe-cottah,  it  is 
a&certained  that  the  belt  lift  pump  only  raises 
water  to  about  12  feet,  and  that  steam  power  is 
requisite  to  keep  up  the  velocity.  The  chain  and 
rope  lift  pumps  work  satisfactorily  to  a  depth  of 
SO  feet,  but  in  deep  wells  the  labour  of  raising 
the  water  is  considerable. 

PUMPKIN,  Ottcurbita  pepo. 

Kaddu,  .    .    .    k    Hind.  I  Labu  pringS«  .    .  Kalat. 
Mifhakaddti,      .        „      | 

This  vegetable  is  grown  in  great  abundance  in 


all  parts  of  the  Dekhan.  It  is  much  esteemed  both 
by  the  Europeans  and  natives.  It  is  generally 
sown  at  the  commencement  of  the  rains,  and 
requires  no  particular  care;  the  soil  should  be 
light  and  good.  When  young,  about  the  size  of  a 
goose's  egg,  if  cut  and  boiled,  it  will  be  found  to 
resemble  the  artichoke  -  bottom  dressed  in  the 
same  way.  The  Lagenaria  vulgaris,  Ser.,  and  the 
Benincasa  cerifera,  are  sometimes  called  white 
pumpkin.  B.  cerifera  is  also  called  the  white 
gourd  or  white  pumpkin.— /iic/ife//. 

PUN.  SiND.  The  leaves  of  Typha  elephantina, 
used  for  making  mats  and  baskets. 

PUN,  unctirrent  money;  nominal  species  of 
currency  in  India  calculated  by  cowry  shells, — in 
Hindustan,  a  handful,  or  about  80  shells,  &ve  pun 
or  400  cowries  making  an  anna  or  Ijfd. — iSinl- 
monds*  Diet. 

PUNA  or  Poon,  commonly  called  Peon  in 
England.  It  is  used  for  masts  and  yards.  See 
Poon. 

PUNA.  Hind.  Ehretia  serrata,  a  small  tree 
with  a  white,  hard,  heavy,  strong,  durable  wood, 
used  by  zamindan  for  their  housed  and  imple- 
ments. Leaves  given  as  fodder  to  cattle.  Wood 
not  much  valued. — PoweWs  Handbook^  L  p.  451. 

PUNAG,  in  Bombay,  the  female  plant  of  Caly- 
saccion  longifolium,  lioxb. — W. 

PUNAK.  BiKOR.  Refuse  of  the  oocoanut  after 
expressing  the  oil,  used  for  cattle,  poultry,  and 
manure. 

PUNA  KAD,  in  Salem,  Knmari,  CaiT.,  d 
Mysore  and  Canara,  is  the  Pounam  of  Malabar, 
the  Ghena  of  Ceylon,  and  the  Tungya  of  Burma 
It  is  a  rude  system  of  culture  followed  in  all 
these  countries,  wherein  secluded  tribes  and 
others  clear  parts  of  the  forest.  The  Indar  rsces 
and  Kurumbar  on  the  Neilgherries,  the  Malai- 
Arasar  on  the  Shevaroys,  the  Punam  cnltirators 
in  Malabar,  the  Kumari  cnltivators  of  Canars, 
and  the  Karen  in  Burma,  all  endeavour  to  obtain 
a  precarious  subsistence  by  scattering  grain  after 
burning  the  jungle,  and  thus  avoid,  to  them,  the 
irksome  restraints  of  cirilised  Ufe.  The  Kumari 
cultivators  earn  a  cheap  but  wretched  subsistence, 
and  live  in  miserable  huts.  A  hillside  is  always 
selected,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  a  space  is 
cleared.  The  wood  is  left  to  dry  till  the  following 
March  or  April,  and  then  burned.  The  ground  kb 
then  sown  with  Italian  millet,  Panicum  Italicum, 
as  also  with  rice,  Oryxa  sativa.  In  Canara,  the 
seed  is  generally  sown  in  the  ashes  on  the  fall  of 
the  first  rain,  without  the  soil  being  touched  by  a 
plough.  It  is  fenced  and  weeded,  and  the  cit» 
gathered  towards  the  end  of  the  year.  A  small 
crop  is  taken  off  the  ground  in  the  second  year, 
ana  sometimes  in  the  third,  after  which  the  spot 
is  deserted  for  7,  10,  or  12  years,  until  the  jus^ 
grow  sufficiently  high  to  tempt  the  tribe  to  renew 
the  process.  In  Ceylon,  the  Chena  lasts  two 
years,  and  includes  the  culture  of  chiliies,  yams, 
sweet  potatoes,  cotton,  hemp,  etc  About  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century,  in  Bekal,  the  most 
southern  taluk  of  Canaxu,  25,746,  or  one-sitth  of 
the  rural  ixMpulataon,  were  engaged  in  it ;  bat  north 
of  that  taluk  it  was  carried  on  by  the  jobgie  tribes 
of  Malai  Kader  and  Mahratai  to  the  number  of 
59,500.  Kumari  wis  then  prohibited  in  Mysore, 
and  put  under  great  restriction  in  the  Bombay 
Presidencv ;  and  the  Madras  Qovenunent,  in  1860, 
prdbibited   it  in    Government  forested  withoat 
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PUNAL. 


PUNICA  GRANATUM. 


Bpeeial  penniaaion,  which  they  coniiuaDcled  to  be 
given  sparingly,  and  never  in  timber  spots.  Mr. 
Cannan,  a  coffee  planter  of  Wynad,  says  that  in 
a  spot  thus  treated,  only  plants  re-grow  unfit  for 
any  boilding  purposes,  and  he  ha^  never  been 
able  to  get  coffee  to  grow  on  it. — Dr,  Cleghom, 
Reports^  1868  ;  CUghorn's  Forests,  p.  126. 

PUNAL.  Maleal.  The  sacred  string  worn  by 
Brahnoans,  Kshatriya,  Yaisya,  and  artisan  castes. 

PUNAM.  Tam.  The  full  moon,  amongst 
Hindus,  a  holiday.  The  Punam,  or  last  day  of 
the  month  Gartica,  is  the  Macara  sancranti,  or 
antomnal  equinox,  when  the  sun  inters  the 
zodiacal  sign  Macara  or  Pisces.  On  this  day  the 
rana  of  Mewar  and  chiefs  proceed  in  state  to  the 
Chougan,  and  play  at  ball  on  horseback.  The 
entire  last  half  of  Uie  month  Gartica,  from  Amavus 
(the  ides)  to  the  Punam,  is  sacred  to  Vishnu, 
who  ia  declared  by  the  Puranas  to  represent  the 
sun,  and  whose  worship,  that  of  water,  and  the 
floating  lights  placed  thereon,— all  objects  emblem- 
atic of  fecundity, — indicate  the  adoration  of  the 
powers  of  nature. — Tod, 

PUNATU,  Singh,  is  the  pulp  of  fruit  of 
the  palmyra  tree,  dried  in  the  sun,  then  smoked 
in  the  houses,  and  eaten  as  cakes,  for  soup,  or 
in  cnny.  The  centre  and  its  top  are  soft  and 
spongy,  containing  a  kind  of  coarse  farina,  inter- 
mixed with  the  under  fibre,  and  in  Geylon  these 
parts  are  laid  out  to  attract  for  the  sportsmen 
nareB  and  wild  hog. — TenneiU's  Ceylon, 

PUNAWA,  a  village  14  miles  to  the  eastward 
of  Gaya,  between  two  hills  of  grey  granite.  To 
the  north  there  ia  a  fine  old  aquare  tank  called 
Budhokar-tal,  and  to  the  east  another  tank  called 
Karamar-taL  The  principal  object  is  a  pillared 
temple  of  Triloknath. — Beng.  As,  tSoe,  Jour.  No. 
32,  1864. 

PUNGH  or  Pukli,  a  pass  leading  into  Kashmir, 
whieh  joins  the  Baramuli  pass  at  UrL  See 
Kashmir. 

PUNGH.  Emo.  From  the  Hindi  Panch,  five, 
was  80  called  by  the  factors  of  the  English  E.  I. 
Company  at  Surat,  from  the  five  ingredients  used 
in  it, — spirit,  lemon  or  lime  juice,  spice,  sugar, 
and  roae-water.  It  waa  called  Punts  by  Mandelslo, 
and  Paunch  by  Fryer.  The  Pentaploa  of  the 
Greeks  was  composed  of  wine,  honey,  cheese, 
meal,  and  oiL    See  Panch. 

PUNEERIA  GGAGULANS.    Slocks. 


Hub-nl-yahud,  . 
Hab-al-kakiiig, . 
Jouz-ol-fotay  • 
Kaknuj,  .  •  . 
Rajpntaka,  .  . 
Bin-panka,  .  . 
Khniiunny,  • 
Hahkabeem,     . 


Ahab. 


>> 
Hind. 

it 
_»» 

Kahd. 
.Lat. 


Arusa-pas-pardah, .  PSBS. 
Shapianga,  .  .  .  Pesh. 
Kuchumun,  •  •  Shiraz. 
Puneer,  ....  SiND. 
Pnneer-ja-fota, .  .  „ 
Kumri  murja,  .  .  STRIA. 
Akeedol«on, .  .  .  Turk. 
Ooefadnoon, .    .  Yunkan. 


Dalima, .     .     . 

.  Mat.at. 

Madala, .    .    . 

Malkal. 

Rumom  paio,  . 

it 

Darira,  .     .     . 

MURBBE. 

Delumghedi,   . 

.   Singh. 

Madalam,   .     . 

.    .  Tam. 

and  sometimes  accompanies  the  kunchnee-ka- 
taefa,  or  band  of  dancing  girls;  the  other  of 
pumpkin,  usually  played  upon  by  jugglers  and 
snake-dancers,  eta 

P'UNG-WG-SHUH.  Chin.  Pendulous  tubers 
of  a  scitamineous  plant,  a  species  of  Amomum  or 
Curcuma.  It  grows  in  Cbe-kiang  and  in  the 
south  of  Cbina.  Its  rhisome  is  used  medicinally, 
but  is  capable  of  yielding  a  fecula  like  arrowroot* 
—Smith, 

PUNGYI,  BuRM.,  written  Phoungye,  mean- 
iiig  great  exemplar  or  great  glory,  is  a  name  by 
which  the  members  of  the  monastic  rule  of 
Buddhism  are  commonly  known  in  Burma. — 
Yule's  Embassy,  p.  23.     See  Talapoin. 

PUNICA  GRANATUM.    Linn.   Pomegranate. 
Raman,  Eilkul,  .    Arab.  ; 
Kana,     ....        ,,       I 
Dalim,  Darim,     .     Bemq.  j 
Rimmon  of  the  Bible.  ' 

Tha-lai,  ....    Burm.  ! 
Anar,      ....    Hind. 

Gangaalan,  ....  Jav.  |  Dalim,  also  Dadima,  Tel. 
Daruni,  .    .     .   Kaqhan.  '  Balu8ituiiruman,TuNVAN. 

The  pomegranate,  a  native  of  the  mountainouB 
countries  from  Syria  to  the  north  of  India,  and 
Kabul,  through  Bokhara,  Masandaran,  and  Asia 
Minor  genersdly,  must  always  have  been  an  object 
of  attention.    It  is  the  rimmon  of  the  Bible,  the 
ruman  of  the  Arabs,  and  was  well  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.    It  is  common  now  in  almost 
all  warm  climates.    Excellent  fruits  are  those  of 
Balabagh,  lying  under  the  snowy  hills  near  the 
Kabul  river,  and  very  large  quantities  are  annually 
imported  into  the  north  of  India  from  K&bul  and 
Kashmir.     In  the  Himalaya  and  the  plains,  the 
pomegranate  fruit  is  small,  and  ia  sold  in  the 
bazar  under  the  name  of  darmi ;  the  rind,  nas  pal, 
is  used  in  medicine  and  in  dyeing,  on  account  of 
its  great  astringency.    The  flowers  also  are  the 
balaustion  of  the  ancients,  and  in  India  bulusitun 
is  given  as  the  Greek  name  of  the  double  flower. 
They  are  devoid  of  odoiur,  bat  have  a  bitterish  and 
astringent  taste,  tinge  the  saliva  of  a  reddish  colour, 
contain  tannin,  and  strike  a  black  with  ferruginous 
salts.     It  is  of  a  feddish-brown  colour,  and  smooth 
externally,  but  yellow  on  the  inside ;  usually  in 
irregular  fragments,  dry,  hard,  and  leathery,  of  a 
very  astringent  taste.    It  contains  of  tannm  18*8 
per  cent,  with  108  of  extractive,  and  17'1  of 
mucilage,  and  is  used  for  tanning  in  some  coun- 
tries.   The  bark  of  the  root  was  employed  as  an 
anthelmintic  by  Dioscorides  and  by  Celsus,  and 
still  is  so  in  India,  and  it  was  reintroduced  into 
European  practice  by  Drs.  Buchanan  and  Ander- 
son.   The  root  itself  is  heavy,  knotted,  and  of  a 
yellow  colour;   its  bark  is  often  sold  in  strips, 
sometimes  with  parts  of  the  root  still  adhering  to 
it.     On  the  outside,  of  a  greyish-yellow  colour ; 
on   the  inside,  yellow,  sometimes  like  that  of 
the  barberry.    It  has  little  smell.    When  chewed, 
colouM  the  saliva  yellow ;  has  an  astringent  taste, 
without  any  disagreeable  bitterness.    It  has  been 
analysed,  but  the  source  of  its  peculiar  anthel- 
mintic powers  has  not  been  discovered.    It  con- 
tains tannin  (about  20  per  cent.),  gallic  acid, 
resins,  wax,  fatty  matters,  and  mannite.    An  in- 
fusion yields  a  deep-blue  precipitate  with  the 
salts  of   iron,  a  yellowish- white  one  with  the 
solution  <ji  isinglass,  and  a  greyish-yellow  one 
with  eorrosive  sublimate,  and  potash  or  ammonia 


A  plant  of  Arabia  and  Sind,  used  to  coagulate 
milk.  Its  fruit  held  in  repute  in  dy^psia. — Bird- 
icoods  Vegetable  Products, 

PUNO.  Malay.  A  Java  wood,  equally  hard 
with  pOang,  and  uniformly  employed  by  the 
nativea  for  pega  in  constructing  tiieir  prahus. 

PUNGA  or  Kurunj  Oil. 
KaraJ  ka  td,  .    .  Hna>.  {  Eanuga  nuia, .    .    .  Til. 
Punga  yenaai,  .    .    Tam.  { 

This  oil  is  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  I>albergia 
arborea  or  Pongamia  glabra.  It  ia  chiefly  uaed 
aa  a  hunp-oii  by  the  poorer  dasses. — M,  B,  J,  R, 

PUNGGL    Hnn>.    A  musical  instrument.    Of    

this  there  are  two  varieties,— one  made  of  leather,  |  colours  it  yellow.    It  is  apt  to  be  adulterated  with 
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PUR. 


the  barka  both  of  boK  and  of  liarberry.  The 
former  is  white  and  bitter,  but  not  astringent; 
the  latter  yellow,  very  bitter,  and  not  thus  aifected 
by  the  above  four  re-agents.  The  rind  of  the  wild 
fruit  is  useful  in  diarrhoea  and  advanced  stages 
of  dysentery  ;  the  flowers  in  infusion  are  slightly 
astringent ;  the  bark  of  the  root  as  an  anthelmintic 
against  tape -worm,  may  be  given  in  doses  of  one 
scruple  in  powder,  or  a  decoction  may  be  formed 
by  steeping  for  12  hours  fresh  root-bark  of  pome- 
granate. The  juice  of  the  fruit  is  acidulous  and 
sweet,  and  makes  a  pleasant  sherbet  for  fever 
patients.  The  dried  seeds,  anardana,  of  the  pome- 
granate, with  their  fleshy  envelopes,  are  sold  and 
used  in  sherbets;  are  considered  cooling.  The 
tree  grows  easily  from  seed;  and  large,  fine, 
juicy  fruit,  where  the  soil  is  good,  is  often  pro- 
duced. By  a  continuation  of  layers  from  success- 
ive plants,  the  fruit  becomes  almost  seedless. — 
Royle;  O'Sh,;  Gen.  Med.  Top.;  Riddell;  Powell 

PUNIU.  Tam.  a  very  Hght,  white-coloured 
earthy  matter,  containing  a  great  proportion  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  from  which,  as  well  as 
from  the  Over  Munnu,  soda  is  prepared.  Punir 
is  employed  in  making  glass,  in  dyeing  blue  and 
scarlet,  and  also  by  the  chucklers  in  dyeing 
leather  red. — Ains.  Mat.  Med,  p.  192. 

PUNISHMENTS.  The  Hindus  subject  them- 
selves to  more  devotional  austerities,  penances, 
and  mortifications,  some  of  which  are  of  a  tem- 
porary and  others  of  a  permanent  character,  than 
perhaps  any  people  in  the  world.  In  the  per- 
formance of  the  tapas,  the  prescribed  acts  of 
devotion  are  termed  mana,  or  the  devotion  that 
proceeds  from  the  heart  in  profound  silence; 
vauk,  or  devotion  audibly  pronounced ;  neyana, 
or  devotion  accompanied  by  religious  ceremonies, 
purifications,  eta  Arjun,  in  the  performance  of 
lUB  tapas,  took  food,  during  the  first  month  of  his 
austerities,  only  once  in  four  days. — Cole.  Myth, 
Hind.  p.  165. 

PUN-JAY-RI.  Hind.  A  caudle  given  to 
lying-ill  women. — Herkl. 

PUNJI  of  Dharwar  is  a  cotton  cloth  used  by 
well-to-do  people  to  dry  themselv^  after  bathing, 
and  also  worn  as  a  waist-doth  by  poor  people. 
Price  one  rupee  the  piece. 

PUNEJ,  TEL.,  Gyrocarpus  Jaoquini,  grows  in 
the  Godavery  forests,  has  a  wood  soft  and  light, 
much  used  for  making  cowry  boxes  and  toys; 
takes  paint  and  varnish  well.  Telia  punki,  the 
Givotea  Rottleriformis,  is  used  also  for  the  same 
purposes. — Captain  Beddome, 

PUNKIR,  or  peacock  and  horse  modelled  yachts 
and  pleasure  boats  on  the  Ganges. — 2r.  of  Hind. 

PUN-KU-WONG,  in  Chinese  mythology,  the 
first  parent,  a  division  of  the  mundane  egg.  He 
breathed  on  gold  and  on  wood,  and  from  the 
vapour  produced  a  son  and  daughter,  Yong-yee 
and  Gha  Noee.  He  has  many  temples,  and  his 
images  are  in  wood  or  clay.    See  Pu-an-ku. 

PUNNAH  or  Panna,  a  Native  State  in  Bundel- 
khand,  Central  India  Agency.  Area,  2555  square 
miles ;  population,  183,000.  It  is  mostly  situated 
on  the  table-lands  above  the  Vindhyan  Ghats,  and 
contains  much  hill  and  jungle  land.  Its  prosperity 
waa  due  to  its  diamond  mines.  The  diamon(u 
are  found  in  several  places,  but  espedally  on  the 
N.£.  of  the  town.  See  Precious  Stones.  Dia- 
monds of  the  first  water,  or  completely  colourless, 
are  very  rare,  most  of  those  found  being  either 


pe&flyf  greenish,  yeUowish,  rose-coloured,  black, 
or  brown.  Captain  Pogson  mentions  that  the 
diamonds  are  classed  as  the  motichal,  which  is 
clear  and  brilliant ;  the  manik,  of  greenish  hue ; 
the  punna,  which  is  tinged  with  orange ;  and  the 
banspat,  which  is  blackish.  In  his  time,  the  mines 
chiefly  worked  were  at  Sakariya,  about  12  miles 
from  Punnah.  The  chief  of  Punnah  is  descended 
from  Hardi  Sah,  a  son  of  maharaja  Chhator  Sal. 
The  revenue  is  estimated  at  five  lakhs  of  ru{)ee8. 
A  small  and  fluctuating  revenue  is  also  deiived 
from  the  diamond  mined. — Imp.  Gaz.  vii. 

PUNSAVANA,  on  quickening,  a  domestic 
ceremony  of  the  Hindus  to  secure  the  birth  of  a 
male  child. 

PUNSIRY,  a  weight  for  grain  in  the  Nizam's 
territory,  Hyderabid,  of  5  seers  (panch-sir),  or 
9  lbs.  14  oz.  12  drs. 

PUNT.  Mahr.  a  prefix  to  the  titles  of  the 
eight  great  officers  of  the  Mahratta  State  under  the 
old  regime,  as  Punt  PratinidhL  When  it  follows 
a  name,  it  signifies  a  Brahman  who  is  not  a 
Sanskrit  scholar,  but  is  a  clerk  or  accountant 

PUNYANI,  a  river  of  the  Makibar  coast.  The 
western  or  Malabar  Ghats  extend  nearly  north  and 
south  from  Kandesh  to  Cape  Comorin,  or  from 
21°  to  8°,  and  form  a  nearly  imbroken  chain,  ex- 
cept at  the  chasm,  nearly  16  miles  in  breadth, 
which  opens  into  the  valley  of  Coimbatore,  and 
through  which  the  river  Punyani  escapes  into  the 
sea. — Royle,  III.  Him,  Bot,  p.  6. 

PUN- YET  or  Poey-ne-yet,  a  resinous  sub- 
stance from  Burma,  produced  as  a  nest  by  the 
Trigona  Iseviceps,  a  hymenopterons  insect,  in  the 
ground  and  hollow  trees.  Indeed,  the  cellular 
structure  of  the  specimens  much  resembles  that  of 
a  wasps'  nest  Investigation  into  the  origin  of 
the  dammers  of  the  western  coast  shows  that  a 
species  of  bee  appeared  exceedingly  fond  of  the 
liquid  dammer  of  the  Canarium ;  this  insect  lives 
in  holes  in  the  ground,  and  it  will  probably  be 
found  on  inspection  that  its  cells  are  composed  of 
a  similar  substance  to  that  now  under  considera- 
tion.   See  Insects ;  Resina 

PUPA.  In  entomology,  this  term  is  applied  to 
the  third  stage  of  existence  of  an  insect,  the  egg 
being  the  first  stage,  and  the  larva  or  caterpillar 
the  second. 

PUPALIA  GENICULATA,  the  Ninsih  of  the 
Chinese,  has  knotted  roota ;  used  medicinally. — 
Smith, 

PUPUT.  Malay.  Bellows  made  from  the 
trunk  of  a  large  tree,  hollowed  out  in  the  centre 
like  a  cylinder,  into  which  a  pmton  is  inserted  at 
each  end.  The  piston  is  formed  of  a  circular  base 
of  wood,  with  valves  which  fit  into  the  cylinder  of 
the  bellows.  In  the  centre  of  this  circular  base  is 
fixed  a  long  handle,  by  which  it  is  worked.  A 
piston  being  attached  to  each  half  of  the  cylinder, 
whilst  one  piston  is  drawing  out  another  is  being 
pushed  in,  and  a  constant  stream  of  air  kept  up. — 
Court,  p.  233. 

PUR.  Hind.  ;  Pura,  Sansk.  A  town,  a  city, 
a  village,  written  pore,  poor,  pori;  generally  a 
suffix  to  other  names,  as  Bijapur,  Berfaampore, 
Punderpoor ;  and  in  Camatica,  Malealam,  Tamil, 
and  Telugu  changing  r  to  1,  and  dropping  the  p  for 
euphony,  ur,  ura,  aura,  oor,  auri,  uri,  uni,  uU,  oil, 
aula,  auli,  ore,  as  Hastinapur,  Avanoor,  l^jore, 
Trichinopoly,  Maholi,  Chacholi.  It  is  the  Greek 
polis  and  Celtic  baL 
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PUR. 


PURANA. 


PUR.  Hind.  Literally  full;  a  ceremony  bo 
called. 

PUR  AD,  a  race  in  Amraoti. 

PURALLI,  a  river  of  Balucbiatan  about  100 
miles  lonjr.  It  rises  in  Jhalawan  province,  about 
lat  27°  28'  N.,  long.  66^  21'  E.,  runs  southerly 
through  Lus  province  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  in  lat. 
25°  28'  N.,  long.  66°  20'  E.;  near  Sonmeani. 
From  the  bund  N.  of  Lyari,  the  river  has  no  bed. 
Ab  it  fills  during  the  rains,  the  bund  is  swept 
away,  and  the  water  inundates  the  plain,  which  is 
here  about  five  miles  broad. 

PURAN,  a  Christian  religious  booV,  written 
by  Estava  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  said  to  have 
been  an  Englishman  named  Stephens. — Cast. 

PURANA,  literally  old,  is  the  name  given  to 
gome  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus.  They  are  eighteen 
in  number,  and  these  have  been  supplemented 
by  eighteen  Upa  Pnranas  or  appendices.  The 
eighteen  Puranas  are — 


Brahma. 

Padma. 

Vishnii. 

YayaTiya. 

Sri  Bhagavata. 

Xanda  or  Naradiva. 

BUrkanda  or  Markandeya. 

Agnl 

Bhavichya. 


Brahma  Yaivarta. 

Linga. 

Varaha. 

Skanda. 

Vamana. 

Kurma. 

Matsya. 

Ganida. 

Brahmanda. 


The  names  of  the  Upa  Puranas  are  the  Sanat- 
kamara,  Nara-sinha  or  Nri-sinha,  Naradiya  or 
Vriban  (old),  Siva,  Dnrvasasa,  Kapila,  Manava, 
Ausanasa,  Yarona,  Kalika,  Samba,  Nandi,  Saura, 
Parasara,  Aditya,  Maheswar,  Bbagavata,  and 
Vasishtha.  The  Puranas  are  all  in  Sanskrit  verse, 
and  in  the  form  of  dialogue  between  an  exponent 
and  an  inquirer.  The  total  number  of  couplets  in 
the  entire  eighteen  is  400,000. 

They  are  lul  sectarian  iu  their  expositions,  some 
of  them  putting  forward  the  Saiva  doctrines,  and 
others  advocating  the  Yai^hnava  belief. 

The  Saiva  sect  claim  10  of  the  18  Puranas ;  but 
ViBhnu  holds  pre-eminence  in  the  Vishnu,  Nara- 
diya, Bhagavata,  Garuda,  Padma,  and  Varaha 
Fatanas.  The  Matsya,  Kurma,  Linga,  Siva, 
Skanda,  and  Agni  Puranas  are  devoted  to  Siva ; 
the  others,  viz.  Brahma,  Brahmanda,  Brahma 
Vaivarta,  Markandeya,  Bhavishya,  and  Vamana, 
chiefly  relate  to  Brahma,  though  none  of  these 
are  exclusively  devoted  to  one  god. 

The  Pnranas  are  also  classed  in  three  categories, 
viz.  6  Vaishnava  or  Sattwa  or  pure  Puranas.  are 
the  Vishnu,  Naradiya,  Bhagavata,  Garuda,  Padma, 
and  Varaha ;  6  Tamas  or  Saiva  Puranas,  in  which 
the  quality  of  gloom  or  ignorance  predominates, 
are  Matsya,  Kurma,  Linga,  Siva,  Skanda,  and 
Agni;  6  in  which  rajas  or  passion  prevails, 
Brahma,  Brahmanda,  Brahma  Vaivarta,  Markan- 
deya, Bbavishya,  and  Vamana. 

Sectarian  bitterness  in  many  of  them  finds 
expression.  In  the  last  chapter  of  the  Padma  or 
Lotus  Purana  is  a  dialogue,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  Siva  is  licentious,  Brahma  arrogant,  and 
Vishnu  alone  pure  and  entitled  to  respect  They 
indicate  Uie  beliefs  of  the  Hindus  which  followed 
CD  those  of  the  Vedas,  the  Buddhists,  and  the 
Jains ;  but  that  of  Siva  has  been  supposed  to  be 
a  revival  of  an  ancient  deity  of  Western  Asia,  and 
with  that  of  Vishnu,  as  Krishna,  some  of  the 
Christian  doctrines  are  supposed  to  have  been 
amalgamated. 

It  is  believed  that  none  of  them  are  earlier  than 


the  6th  or  8th  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
that  they  were  composed  by  different  authors 
between  the  6th  and  18th  or  16th  centuries.  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  thinks  that  the  Vishnu  Purana  was 
composed  about  the  middle  of  the  1 1  th  century  after 
Christ,  and  that  the  Bhagavata  Purana  is  later. 
The  Brahma  Purana,  called  *  Adi '  or  the  first,  has 
a  reference  to  the  temples  of  Jaganath  in  Orissa. 
No  part  of  the  Padma  Purana  is  older  than  the 
12th  century,  and  the  last  parts  may  be  as  recent 
as  the  15th  or  16th  century  of  the  present  era. 
The  Vaya  Purana  is  the  oldest  of  them,  and  may 
date  as  far  back  as  the  6th  century,  and  it  is 
claimed  by  some  Saiva  authorities  as  upholding 
the  belief  in  Siva.  The  Vishnu  is  best  known ; 
the  Markandeya  is  the  least  sectarian ;  Vishnu 
and  his  incarnations  occupy  the  largest  space; 
and  the  Bhagavata,  which  describes  the  incarna- 
tions of  Vishnu,  and  particularly  with  his  form  as 
Krishna,  is  the  most  popular.  It  is,  however,  in 
the  Bhagavata,  or  18th  of  the  Puranas  or  old 
books,  in  which  Krishna  is  described  in  his  com- 
plete apotheosis,  and  in  that  he  is  represented  as 
the  eighth  avatar  of  Vishnu. 

Colebrooke  and  Wilson  ascribe  the  authorship 
of  the  Srimat  Bhagavata  to  Bop-deva  in  the  18tri 
century  A.D.,  after  the  appearance  of  the  Vishnu 
Purana.  The  native  tradition  is  strongly  against 
this  hypothesis.  Babu  Rajendralal  Mitra,  a  dis- 
tinguished oriental  scholar,  in  noticing  the  Mukta- 
phala,  says,  *  This  work  and  another  lately  found 
by  me,  in  which  the  same  author  gives  an  abstract 
of  the  contents  of  the  Bhagavata,  afford  strong 
presumptive  evidence  against  the  opinion  now 
generally  received  by  oriental  scholars,  that  the 
Bhagavata  was  written  by  Bop-deva.'  A  much 
stronger  proof,  however,  is  afforded  by  the  Dana- 
sagara  of  Ballala  Sena,  king  of  Bengal,  in  which 
the  Bhagavata  is  repeatedly  quoted.  That  work 
also  quoted  from  the  Adi  Purana,  which  Wilson 
supposed  was  composed  within  the  last  three 
centuries.  Bop-deva,  according  to  Colebrooke 
and  Wilson,  fiourished  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries ;  Ballala  lived  in  the  eleventh 
century. 

Most  of  the  Puranas  contain  portions  of  his- 
torical as  well  as  geographical  knowledge.  Every 
Purana  treats  of  five  subjects, — the  creation  of 
the  universe;  its  progress,  and  the  renovation 
of  worlds ;  the  genealogy  of  gods  and  heroes ; 
chronology,  according  to  a  fabulous  system ;  and 
heroic  history,  containing  the  achievements  of 
demigods  and  heroes.  Since  each  Purana  con- 
tains a  cosmogony,  both  mythological  and  heroic 
history,  they  may  not  unaptly  be  compared  to 
the  Grecian  theogonies.  In  the  present  state  of 
Hindu  belief  the  Puranas  exercise  a  very  general 
influence.  Some  of  them,  or  portions  of  them, 
are  publicly  read  and  expounded  by  Brahmans  to 
all  classes  of  people.  Most  Brahmans  who  pre- 
tend to  schohurship  are  acquainted  with  two  or 
more  of  them;  and  particular  sections,  as  the 
Deva-Mahatmya,  are  amongst  the  most  popular 
works  in  the  Sanskrit  languages.  Prayers  from 
them  have  been  copiously  introduced  into  all  the 
breviaries ;  observances  of  feasts  and  faata  are 
regulated  by  tbem  ;  temples  and  towns,  and 
mountains  and  rivers,  to  which  pilgrimages  are 
made,  owe  their  sanctity  to  legends  for  which  the 
Puranas  or  the  Mahatrayas — works  asserted,  often 
untruly,  to  be  sections  of  them — are  the  only 
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authorities,  and  texts  quoted  from  them  have 
Talidity  ia  civil  as  well  as  religious  law. 

The  Vishnu  Purana  is  the  most  complete  in  the 
five  distinguishing  topics,  Pancha-lakshana, — ^the 
creation  of  the  universe,  its  destruction  and 
reno ration,  the  genealogy  of  gods  and  patriarchs, 
the  reigns  of  the  mauus,  forming  the  periods 
called  Manwantaras,  and  the  history  of  the  Solar 
and  Lunar  races  of  kings.  The  other  Puranas 
all  deviate  from  these. 

That  the  Puranas  represent  in  many  instances 
an  older  and  probably  a  primitive  scheme  of 
Hinduism,  is  no  doubt  true :  they  have  preserved 
many  ancient  legends,  they  have  handed  down 
all  that  the  Hindus  have  of  traditional  history, 
and  they  furnish  authoritative  views  of  the  essen- 
tial institutions  of  the  Hindus,  both  in  their  social 
and  religious  organization.  But  in  their  decided 
sectarial  character,  in  their  uncompromising 
advocacy  of  the  pre-eminence  of  some  one  deity, 
or  of  some  one  of  his  mamfestatioos,  in  the 
bolduess  with  which  they  assert  his  pantheistic 
presence,  in  the  importance  they  attach  to  par- 
ticular observances,  as  fasting  on  the  Sth,  11th, 
and  14th  days  of  each  half  month,  in  the  holiness 
with  which  they  invest  particular  localities,  in  the 
tone  and  spirit  of  their  prayers  and  hymns,  and 
in  the  numerous  and  almost  always  frivolous  and 
insipid  and  immoral  legends  which  they  have 
grafted  upon  the  more  fanciful,  dignified,  and 
significant  inventions  of  antiquity,  they  betray 
most  glaringly  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
composed, — the  dissemination  of  new  artides  of 
faith,  the  currency  of  new  gods. 

There  seem  good  reasons  to  believe  that  the 
Puranas  in  their  present  form  accompanied  or 
succeeded  a  period  of  considerable  religious 
ferment  in  India,  and  were  designed  to  uphold 
and  extend  the  doctrines  of  rival  sects,  which 
then  disputed  the  exclusive  direction  of  the  faith 
of  the  Hindus.  It  began,  perhaps,  ia  the  3d  or 
4th  century  of  the  Christian  era,  having  for  its 
object  the  extermination  of  the  Buddhists,  who 
were  thus  driven  out  of  India  to  Ceylon,  Siam, 
Java,  China,  and  Tibet.  When  the  Buddhists, 
whom  all  parties  considered  heterodox,  were 
expelled,  their  enemies  began  to  dispute  amongst 
themselves.  In  the  6th  or  9th  century,  a  reformer 
named  Sankaracharya  is  celelnrated  for  having 
refuted  and  suppressed  a  variety  of  opposing  pro- 
fessors, and  established  the  preferential  worship  of 
Siva.  He  instituted  in  support  of  his  doctrines 
an  order  of  ascetic  mendicants  which  still  subsiste, 
and  he  is  in  an  especial  manner  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  a  system  of  belief  adhered  to  by  Brah- 
mans  of  learning,  particularly  in  the  south  of  India. 
The  triumph  tnat  he  obtained  for  the  deity  he 
exclusively  upheld  did  not  long  survive  him. 
Early  in  the  lltb  century,  Ramanuja,  a  follower 
of  Vishnu,  set  up  that  divinitv,  not  only  for  the 
belief  of  the  people,  but  for  the  more  substantial 
benefits  of  temples  and  endowments.  Tradition 
records  that  the  great  temple  of  Triveni,  one  of 
the  largest  and  richest  in  the  Peninsula,  now 
dedicated  to  Vishnu,  was  wrested  from  the  rival 
votaries  of  Siva  by  Ramanuja  and  his  followers. 
The  ascendency  of  the  Vaishnava  was  not  un- 
disputed in  the  south,  and  a  new  Suva  sect,  the 
Lingayites,  sprang  up  in  oppoaiticm  to  them ;  the 
contest  was  carried  on  with  popular  violence,  and 
in  one  of  the  disturbanoes  tluKt  ensaed,  the  raja  of  | 


Kalyan  was  killed  and  his  capital  destroyed.  The 
Muhammadan  invasion  of  the  south  crushed  both 
the  contending  parties,  aod  the  predominance 
of  the  same  power  in  Upper  India  prevented  the 
like  violence  of  collision.  The  Vaishnava  belief 
there  spread  with  little  resistance  under  the 
followers  of  Ramanand,  a  disciple  of  Ramanuja, 
to  whom  or  to  whose  pupils  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  mendicant  orders  in  Hindustan  owe  their 
origin,  and  under  two  Brahmanical  families,  one 
in  the  west  sprung  from  a  teacher  named  Vallabba, 
who  established  themselves  as  hereditary  priests 
of  the  juvenile  Krishna,  and  one  in  Bengal  and 
Orissa,  descended  from  Nityauand  and  Adwait* 
anand,  two  disciples  of  Chaitanya,  a  teacher  with 
whom  the  popularity  of  the  worship  of  Jaganath 
originated.  A  particular  description  of  dl  the 
different  divisions  of  the  popular  religion  of  the 
Hindus  may  be  found  in  the  16th  and  17th 
volumes  of  the  Asiatic  Researches. 

These  different  religious  orders  and  families  are 
now  almost  exclusiv^y  the  spiritual  directors  of 
the  Hindus.  Some  of  them  are  rich  and  of 
Brahmanical  descent;  some  are  poor,  and  com- 
posed of  persons  of  all  castes.  They  are  almoGt 
all,  whether  rich  or  poor,  illiterate,  and  several  of 
them  are  profligate.  Such  literature  as  they 
occasionally  cultivate — ^and  it  is  one  of  the  means 
by  which  they  act  upon  the  people— is  vernacular 
literature,  compositions  in  the  spoken  languages. 
These  are  mostly  songs  and  hymns  addressed  to 
Vishnu,  Krishna,  or  R&dha ;  tales  and  legends  of 
individuals  celebrated  amongst  them  as  saints, 
always  marvellous,  mostly  absurd,  and  not  un- 
frequently  immoral;  and  vague  and  doffmatical 
expositions  of  elements  of  belief,  which,  uthough 
in  some  d^;ree  discoverable  in  the  Puranas,  have 
assumed  novel  and  portentous  prominence  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Vaishnava  teacnem  and  the  prac- 
tices of  the  people.  These  elements  are  passionate 
devotion  and  all-sufficient  faith. 

According  to  the  geography  of  the  Puranas, 
the  earth  consists  of  a  series  of  central  circles 
and  six  other  annular  continents,  separated  from 
each  other  by  as  many  oceans  of  different  fluid 
substances. 

The  Puranas  do  not  afford  any  reliable  infor- 
mation as  to  the  state  of  the  early  occupants  of 
India.  The  account  which  these  books  contain 
of  the  periods,  dynasties,  races,  genealogies,  and 
kings  of  Vedic  India,  looks  imposing,  minute, 
and  circumstantid.  They  describe  two  great 
dynasties  of  the  sun  and  moon,  branching  off 
into  separate  kingdoms ;  four  great  ages  of  the 
world,  with  an  accurately  defined  list  of  kings 
for  each,  and  these  lists  all  so  framed  as  in 
appearance  to  strengthen  and  support  each  other. 
Contaiuing  also  the  very  names  fouiui  in  the 
Vedas,  with  an  elaborate  system  of  dynastic 
change,  and  of  intermarriages.  But  the  Hindu  of 
the  middle  ages  had  an  immoderate  speculative- 
ness,  a  love  of  wild  extravagance,  fiction,  and 
untruth.  ColebroOke  tells  Ui  (il  pw  100)  that 
the  Raghiva-Pandivegam,  an  extraordinary  poem 
by  Kaviraj,  is  oomp^ed  with  studied  ambiguity, 
so  that  it  may  at  the  option  of  the  reader  be 
interpreted  as  relating  to  the  histcM^  of  Rama 
and  other  descendants  of  Dasaratha,  or  that  of 
Yudishthra  and  other  sons  of  Paitdu.  It  tdls,  in 
short,  two  distinct  stories  in  the  same  words,  as 
the  following  sentence  will  show  :— 
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SodseediDg  in  Toath  to  Sooceediog  in  ;jroath  to 

the  kingdom  of  nis  vari-  the  kingdom  of  his  father 

oiulj  vaJiant  father,  who  Vichitravirya,    he    dwelt 

departed   for  heaven,   he  happilT   in    the    peaceful 

dwelt  happily  in  the  city  city  of  Hastinapura,  ans- 

of   Ayodhya,   which   was  mdoualy     inhabited     by 

adorned   with    elephants,  Dhrita  ttashtra. 
and  upheld  the  prosperity 
of  hiB  realm. 


Writers  with  such  perverted  imaginatioDS  issued 
the  yogas  and  geologies  of  the  Pnranas,  the 
little  leaven  of  truth  in  some  of  them  being  the 
names  of  a  few  Yedic  kings,  interspersed  appar- 
ently at  haj^iazaid.      The  writer  of  the  Vishnu 
Purana,  in  such  a  simple  matter  as  writing  out  a 
list  of  rivers,  puts  down  all  he  can  remember, 
some  twice  over,  and  then  adds  to  it  the  names 
of  about  a  dozen  rishis,  taken  bodily  from  the 
Vedas,    The  Puranas  have  not  only  added  nothing 
to  our  stock  of  knowledge  as  to  the  state  of 
ancient  India,  but  have  done  touch  to  retard 
research.    For,  partly  from  the  skill  and  elaborate- 
ness of  the  fiction,  and  partly  from  the  mutual 
support  which    the  Puranic  writers   gave  each 
othtf , — astronomy,  poetry,  legend,  chronology,  and 
history  all  helping  on  the  deceit, — ^modern  scholars 
received  the  dynasties  and  the  historical  eras  of 
two  or  perliaps  three  of  the  yogas  as  having  some 
reality.    But  the  Rig  Veda  does  not  contain  many 
of  the  Puranic  names,  nor  even  au  allusion  to 
them.    It  makes  no  mention  of  Solar  or  Lunar 
races.     It  knows  nothing,  and  indeed  can  know 
nothings,  of  Ayodhya,  and  Kusi,  and  Mltbila,  and 
V^uili,  and  Magadha,  or  even  of  Indn^rastha ; 
while  the'  Puranas,  on   the  other  hana,  know 
nothing  of  dynasties  in  the  Paniab  or  on  the  Indus. 
The  best  known  is  the  Vishnu  Purana,  which 
is  referred   to  the  11th    century  by  Professor 
Wilson.     The  Puranas  have  been  thought  by 
some  to  represent  Egypt  as  the  theatre  of  action, 
and  the  wars  related  of  Brahma,  Siva,  and  Vishnu 
to  be  the  legend  of  the  wars  between  Osiris, 
Horus,  and  Typhon ;  for  Brahma,  in  his  character 
of  aUHdestroying  time^  corresponds  with  Typhon ; 
Afabsdeva  or  Siva,  that  of  the  productive  prin- 
ciple, with  Horus  or  Hara,  who  assumes  each  of 
his  characters  on  various   occasions   either   to 
restore  the  powers  or  to  subdue  the  opponents  of 
Yishno,  or  active  nature,  from  whom  his  auxiliary 
springs. —  WiUon's  Hind,  Tkeat.  ii.  p.  68;  Wilson's 
lUUgiowi  Practices  and  Opinions  of  the  Hindus^ 
p.  24 ;  Calcutta  Beview,  No.  109,  p.  5^2 ;  As,  Res, 
in,  p.  875 ;  Coleman ;  Moor,  p.  441 ;  Colebrooke's 
Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  Languages^  As,  Res,  vii. 
p.  202 ;  Tod's  Rajasthan,  i.  p.  20. 

PDRANADHISTHANA,  the  old  capital  of 
Kashmir,  the  present  Pandrethail.  It  possessed 
a  tooth  of  Buddha. 

PURAKDHAR,  a  mountain,  a  town,  and  sub- 
division of  the  Poona  collectorate  of  Bombay,  in 
lat.  18°  16'  88"  K.,  and  long.  74*^  0'  45"  B.,  16 
miles  south  of  Poona  city.  This  highest  point  of 
the  mountain  of  Purimdhar  is  upwards  of  1700 
feet  above  the  plain.  Purandhar  was  one  of  the 
firrit  pbces  which  the  Mabratta  chief  Sivaji 
brought  under  his  po68e8Bio&  by  practising  on  the 
feait  of  its  defenders. — Imp,  Gaz, 

PURAN-JATA,  a  prince  o!  the  Solar  race, 
son  of  Vikukshi,  in  the  Treta  age.  With  the  aid 
of  Indra,  he  took  the  city  of  the  Daitya,  situated 
in  t^  west,  aad  overthrew  the  enemies  of  the 
gods. — Doicson, 


PtJRBHARA  HAC.  Mahr.  Fees  or  re- 
muneration received  by  village  ofiicials  in  the 
Ahmadnaggur  collectorate,  in  addition  to  what 
they  receive  from  Government ;  Purbhara  mean- 
ing intermediate  or  indirect. 

PURBIA.  Sansk.  a  term  applied  to  the 
natives  of  the  eastern  countries  of  India,  or  those 
lying  in  the  east  of  the  Ganges,  beginning  from 
Behar.  At  the  commencement  of  the  revolt  of 
1857,  the  Purbia  of  Ondh  and  Hindustan  in 
general  constituted  three -fourths  of  the  regular 
army  of  Bengal,  and  all  of  them,  from  conmiunity 
of  country,  although  of  different  races,  castes, 
and  religions,  had  so  strongly  united  together, 
that  the  army  had  become  quite  a  close  service, 
open  only  to  the  few  favoured  classes.  The 
strength  of  this  feeling  only  became  known  when 
the  Government  tried  and  failed  to  introduce 
200  Sikhs  into  each  regiment  of  the  line.  Purbia 
literally  means  a  man  h'om  the  east  of  the  Ganges, 
from  Oudh  and  Behar,  from  which  districts  the 
mass  of  the  troops  of  the  Bengal  army,  before  the 
mutiny  of  1857,  were  drawn. 

PURCBAS.  The  Reverend  Samuel  Purchas 
abridged  and  published  the  voyages  of  the  early 
navigators  to  India  under  the  title.  His  Pilgrimes 
and  Pilgrimage,  5  vols.  foL,  London  1624-26. 
He  died  a.d.  1626.  He  edited  the  journals  of 
the  first  twenty  voyages  of  the  English  £.  I.  Go. 

PURI.  Hind.  A  yellow  pigment  produced 
from  the  urine  of  the  homed  cattle  fed  on  mango 
leaves.  The  urine  of  the  elephant  is  also  sidd  to 
be  a  chief  ingredient.  It  is  brought  to  Ghina  in 
round  lumps  of  various  sizes,  in  colour  like  orpi- 
ment,  with  a  strong  urinous  smell,  and  little  or 
no  taste. — Morrison, 

PURI,  a  town  in  Orissa,  which  gives  its  name 
to  a  revenue  district  of  Bengal,  lying  between 
lat.  ir  27'  40"  and  20*^  16'  20"  N.,  and  long. 
85°  0'  26"  and  86°  28'  E.,  with  an  area  of  2472 
square  miles,  and  a  population  (in  1872)  of 
769,674  souls.  The  town  of  Puri  is  commonly 
known  as  Jaganath.  It  is  situated  on  the  coast^ 
in  lat  19°  48'  17"  N.,  and  long.  85°  61'  39"  E., 
being  separated  from  the  sea  by  low  sandy  ridges. 
In  1872  its  population  was  22,695.  Puri,  built 
upon  its  ezlreme  south-eastern  shore,  and  pro- 
tected on  the  one  side  by  the  surf,  and  on  the 
other  by  swamps  and  inundations,  is  the  comer 
of  Orissa  which  has  been  most  left  to  itself,  and 
Hindu  religion  and  Hindu  superstition  have  there 
stood  at  bay  for  eighteen  centuries  against  the 
world.  In  the  courte  of  Jaganath,  and  outside 
the  Lion  Gate,  100,000  pilgrims  every  year  par- 
take of  the  prasada,  food  offered  to  the  idols. 

Antiquaries  are  agreed  that  Puri  was  an  ancient 
seat  of  Buddhism,  and  that  some  relics  of  the  old 
cultus  have  descended  upon  the  comparatively 
modern  Hindu  deity  Jaganath,  '^^e  lord  of  the 
world.*  Jaganath  is  only  a  later  form  of  Krishna, 
who  was  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu.  Once  a  year 
the  idol  and  its  two  companions  are  dragged  about 
on  huge  cars.  No  less  than  4200  men  enjoy  rent- 
free  lands  upon  condition  of  performing  this  ser- 
vice. Thousands  of  pilgrims  eagerly  lend  their 
aid.  In  the  vast  multitudes  assembled  on  these 
occasions,  accidents  happen,  as  in  all  tumultuous 
gatherings.  Mr.  Stirling  witnessed  ihe  festival 
on  four  occasions,  and  only  three  cases  of  self- 
immolation  occurred  in  them  all;  one  of  these 
I  cases  was  doubtful,  and  the  other  two  victims 
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had  long  Buffered  from  excraciAtiDg  disorders. 
Another  European,  long  resident  in  Pari,  adds 
his  testimony  that  'the  excess  of  fanaticism,  which 
is  stated  in  several  missionary  accounts  to  prompt 
pilgrims  to  court  death  by  throwing  themselves 
in  crowds  under  the  wheels  of  the  car  of  Jaganath, 
has  never  existed  or  has  long  ceased.'  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson,  who  visited  Pari  in  1838,  saw  *  the  pilgrims 
hurrying  to  the  spot,  talking  and  laughing  like 
people  going  to  a  fair  in  England,  which  in  fact 
it  is ;  *  but  he  found  nothing  to  justify  the  highly- 
wrought  picture  of  Hhe  hundreds  of  dead  and 
dying  pilgrims  that  strew  the  road,  and  of  their 
bones  toat  whiten  the  plains.'  He  saw  no  victims 
crushed  under  the  wheels,  and  'none  had  been 
heard  of  for  many  years  before  that  time.'  The 
character  of  the  idol  is  entirely  averse  to  san- 
guinary sacrifices  of  every  kind. 

PURT.     Karn.    a  grain  store. 

PURIFICATION,  with  the  ancient  Hebrews 
(Leviticus  xi.-xv.),  with  the  Hindus,  and  with  the 
Muhammadans,  has  been  a  religious  rite.  Hindus 
and  Muhammadans  follow  the  Jews  in  their 
attention  to  outward  purity.  With  Muham- 
madans, before  praying,  it  is  necessary  that  he 
be  undefiled.  There  are  degrees  of  defilement, 
the  least  of  which  requires  that  the  hands,  arms, 
and  feet  be  washed  before  praying,  and  for  this 
purpose  mosques  are  always  provided  with  cisterns 
or  tanks  of  water;  in  the  desert,  sand  ia  used. 
After  greater  impurities,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
whole  body  be  washed,  hence  the  longer  they  remain 
undefiled  the  purer  their  life.  Wazzu  expresses 
the  ablution,  and  Hedas  the  state  of  defilement, 
during  the  continuance  of  which  they  cannot  pray. 
The  Mulana  Abu  Ashah  was  said  to  use  the  water 
of  purification  twice  in  a  month ;  that  is,  his  life 
was  so  pure,  that  for  a  whole  fortnight  he  was  not 
so  mu^  defiled  as  to  make  necessary  a  total 
ablution.  Vir  prsecipue  emissione  seminis  foeda* 
tur  at  mulier  menstruorum.  Amongst  the  Brah- 
man s,  sipping  water  is  a  part  of  the  ceremony  of 
purification.  In  the  Mitakshara,  on  the  subject 
of  personal  purification,  the  direction  is,  *  Let  the 
twice- born  man  (after  evacuations)  always  per- 
form the  upasparsa ; '  i.e.,  says  the  commentator, 
'let  him  sip  water.'  According  to  Professor 
Wilson,  the  sense  of  the  passage  in  Book  vii.  4  is, 
*•  that  Nala  sat  down  to  evening  prayer  (as  Menu 
directs,  *^he  who  repeats  it  sitting  at  evening 
twilight,"  etc.),  after  performing  his  purifications 
and  sipping  water,  but  without  having  washed  his 
feet ;  such  ablution  being  necessary,  not  because 
they  had  been  soiled,  but  because  such  an  act  is 
also  part  of  the  rite  of  purification.' 

A  Hindu  becomes  unclean  by  various  acts  and 
circumstances,  during  which  he  is  interdicted 
almost  every  religious  ceremony,  and  forbidden 
to  shave  or  cut  his  nails.  In  the  act  of  purifi- 
cation the  person  shaves  his  head,  bathes,  and 
puts  on  dean  apparel. 

The  customs  of  the  Jews,  as  described  in  Mark 
vii.  8, 4,  well  illustrate  the  practice  of  the  modem 
Hindus :  ^  Except  they  wash  their  hands  oft,  eat 
not.  .  .  .  And  many  other  things  there  be,  ...  as 
the  washmg  of  cups  and  pots,  brazen  vessels,  and 
of  tables.' 

A  Hindu  becomes  unclean  after  the  death  of 
persons  related  to  him  by  blood.  If  a  child  die 
before  it  has  teeth,  the  family  bathe  immediately, 
and  become  dean ;  or  if  a  child  die  before  its  ears 


are  bored,  the  family  remain  unclean  one  night. 
If  a  woman  miscarry,  the  family  become  impure 
ten  days.  After  a  birth,  all  the  members  of  the 
family  in  a  direct  Une  become  unclean.  A  woman 
in  her  periods  is  unclean  for  three  days ;  but  on 
the  fifth  day,  after  bathing,  she  may  a^n  per- 
form religious  ceremonies.  Every  person  is  con- 
sidered as  in  some  measure  unclean  while  in  a 
state  of  sickness,  and  from  some  religious  services 
a  sick  person  is  wholly  excluded.  A  Brahman 
becomes  unclean  by  the  touch  of  a  Sudra,  a  dog, 
a  Muhammadan,  a  barbarian,  etc. ;  and  all  castes, 
by  touching  a  woman  in  her  courses,  a  dead  body, 
ordure,  urine,  the  food  of  castes,  etc. — Ward's 
Hindoosy  il.  p.  147;  Journ.  Ind.  ArcK  v.  No.  11; 
William^  Story  of  Nala, 

PURIHARA,  one  of  the  four  Agnicula  tribes. 
The  Purihara,  or  Pritihara,  are  scattered  over 
Rajasthan,  but  do  not  seem  to  have  any  inde- 
pendent chieftainship  there.  At  the  confluence 
of  the  Kohari,  the  Sind,  and  the  Chambal,  there 
is  a  colony  of  this  race,  which  has  given  its  name 
to  a  commune  of  24  villages,  besides  hamlets, 
situated  amidst  the  ravines  of  these  streams. 
Mundawur  (classically  Mundodri)  was  the  capital 
of  the  Purihara,  and  was  the  chief  city  of  Marwar, 
which  owned  the  sway  of  this  tribe  prior  to  the 
invasion  and  settlement  of  the  Rahtor  dan.  The 
Purihara  is  the  least  of  the  Agnicula.  They  never 
acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  history  of  Rajas- 
than.— Tody  i.  p.  106.     See  Agni ;  Agnicula. 

PURLA  KIMEDY,  a  district  in  the  hill  tracts 
of  Orissa. 

PURLU,  a  substance  used  in  dyeing  black, 
with  '  pasuta '  (alum  and  sulphate  of  iron)  as  the 
mordant. — Powell,  L  p.  458. 

PURNAH,  a  tributarv  to  the  Tapti  river.  It 
rises  in  lat  21*^  85'  N..  and  long.  IT  41'  E.,  runs 
S.  G5  miles,  W.  25  miles  into  the  Tapti ;  length, 
160  miles. 

PURNIAH,  a  town  in  Bengal,  situated  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Saura  river,  in  lat  25"*  46'  15"  N., 
and  long.  87°  80*  44"  E.  Population  (1872), 
16,057.  It  gives  its  name  to  a  district  lying 
between  lat.  25°  15'  and  26°  85'  N.,  and  long. 
87"*  1'  and  88*  85'  E.  Area,  4957  square  mUes; 
population  (1872),  1,714,795.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  state  of  Nepal  and  Darjiling 
district;  on  the  east  by  the  districts  of  Jalpai- 
guri,  Dinajpur,  and  Maldah ;  on  the  south  by  the 
river  Ganges.  Eastwards,  the  mass  of  the  people 
are  aborigines,  being  an  outlying  portion  of  the 
Koch  or  Kiranti  race. — Imp,  Gaz, 

PURNIMA.  Sansk.  Full  moon;  softened 
into  Punam. 

PUROGHNA,  in  Hindu  tradition,  an  emissary 
of  Duryodhana,  who  failed  in  an  attempt  to  bum 
the  Pandava  in  their  house,  and  was  burned  in  his 
own  house  by  Bhima. — Dowson, 

PUROHITA  or  Purohit,  a  family  priest  of  the 
Hindus  of  N.  India,  who  conducts  dl  oeremonids 
at  births,  marriages,  and  funerala,  and  other 
solemn  occasions.  They  are  usudly  Brahmaus, 
and  also  are  astrologers.  The  name  is  Sanskrit, 
from  Puras,  to  go  before,  and  Hita,  good.  Eveiy 
Brahman  may  perform  the  ceremonies  of  his 
religion.  The  priest,  called  a  Purohita,  is,  how- 
ever, called  in  to  assist  in  the  Srad'ha,  the  ten 
ceremonies  called  Sungskara,  and  in  those  at 
the  offering  of  a  temple. — Ward's  Hindoos,  ii. 
p.  15. 
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PURPARUL. 


PURUSHOTTAMA. 


PURPARUL,  a  close-grained  wood  from  the 
Santal  jungles,  esteemed  equal  to  box. 

PUTR-PATI.  Saksr.  In  andent  India,  a  village 
head-man. 

PURSH,  the  standard  measure  of  the  Raj* 
putana  desert,  is  from  6  to  7  feet,  or  the  average 
height  of  a  man  to  the  tip  of  his  finger,  the 
hand  being  raised  vertically  over  the  head.  It  is 
derived  from  Purusha,  man. — Tod's  Rajasthan, 
ii.  p.  807. 

PURTUN.  Mahr.  a  moderate  -  sized  field, 
of  convenient  length. 

PURU,  the  sixth  king  of  the  Lunar  race.  He 
was  the  youngest  son  of  Yayati  and  Sarmishtha. 
He  and  his  brother  Yadu  were  founders  of  the 
two  great  branches  of  the  Lunar  race.  The 
descendants  of  Puru  were  called  the  Paurava, 
and  of  this  race  came  the  Kaurava  and  the  Pan- 
dava.  Among  the  Yadava  or  descendants  of 
Yadu  was  Krishna.  In  the  time  of  Alexander 
there  were  two  princdy  races  belonging  to  the 
Pura  or  Paurava,  both  called  Porus  by  the  Greeks. 
When  the  Aryans  had  advanced  southwards,  and 
large  portions  of  what  is  now  termed  India 
were  under  their  sway,  we  read  of  one  monarch 
with  many  names, — Divo  Dasa,  Atithigwa,  As- 
watefaa,  Prastoka,  Srinjaga,  and  Puru.  Three 
of  these  are  found  in  one  verse  (vol.  ii.  p.  84) : 
*■  For  Puru,  the  giver  of  offerings,  for  the  mighty 
Divo  Dasa,  through  India,  has  destroyed  ninety 
cities.  For  Atithigwa  the  fierce  (ludra)  hurled 
Sambara  from  off  the  mountain,  bestowing  (upon 
the  prince)  immense  treasure.'  Divo  Dasa  was 
a  warrior  and  a  conqueror  ;  he  is  described  as 
overcoming  and  destroying  many  cities  of  Sam- 
bara, reserving  one  for  his  own  use.  He  made  a 
snccesif ol  expedition  as  far  as  Parnaya  (Query, 
the  modem  rumia?).  In  his  old  age,  at  the 
head  of  a  confederacy  of  twenty  kmgs,  Kusta 
and  Ayu  being  itte  chief,  he  led  an  army  of  60,000 
against  the  mighty  and  youthful  Sa-sravas,  was 
defeated,  and  compelled  to  submit.  And  a  writer 
in  the  Calcutta  Review  (No.  64,  p.  432)  views 
this  war  to  be  the  historical  foundation  for  the 
traditional  great  war  of  the  Mahabharata.  The 
era  of  Divo  Dasa  is  estimated  to  have  been  about 
the  time  of  Cyrus,  and  the  engagement  described 
to  have  been  with  some  satrap  (kshatrap)  left  by 
Cyrus  when  he  wai^  occupied  with  his  great 
Median,  Lydian,  or  Babylonian  compalgns.  It 
may,  however,  have  been  during  the  rebellions 
and  troubles  of  the  early  days  of  iSirius  Hystaspes. 
And  by  a  curious  coincidence,  Bentley  places 
Gai^  (the  bard  of  Divo  Dasa)  in  B.G.  548,  and 
the  cautious  Professor  Wilson  suspects  an  allusion 
to  the  Buddhists,  which  could  not  be  earUer 
than  B.C.  545.  The  Puru  kingdom,  according  to 
Bunsen,  was  established  b.c.  3000  by  the  Aryan 
immigrants,  who  afterwards  made  conquests  of 
Matmaru,  Tansu,  and  Diva.— ^iJtt7»en,  iv.  p.  556  ; 
Dows&H, 

PURUDKUL  or  Pattadkal  has  a  great  temple 
covered  with  inscriptions,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
of  the  8ih  or  9th  century.  Its  plan  is  almost 
that  of  tiie  Kailas  temple  at  EUora. — Fergusson. 

PORUM.  Hind,  of  Dharwar.  Narrow  strips 
of  coarse  cotton  cloths  of  various  kinds  sewn 
togetlMsr,  and  used  as  curtains  for  the  front  of 
shops  and  houses,  and  also  as  tents  to  protect  goods 
on  transii.  This  is  made  of  the  waste  warp-ends 
of  pieces  oi.  cotton  doth  joined  together.    Purum, 


another   description,  is  used  more  for  making 
bags,  etc. — W.  C,  Anderson  of  Dharwar, 

PURU-RAYAS,  a  mythical  person,  noticed  in 
the  Rig  Veda  as  son  of  lla,  and  a  beneficent  and 
pious  prince.  But  the  Mahabharata  says  he  was 
son  of  Budha  by  lla  or  Sudyumna,  daughter  of 
Menu,  and  grandson  of  the  Moon.  He  is  also 
called  Alia,  Lailan  Shah,  Ninus,  and  Nilan.  He 
is  the  hero  of  the  story  in  the  drama  of  Yikrama 
and  Urvasi,  or  the  Hero  and  the  Nymph.  Puru- 
Ravas  is  always  called  a  Rajarshi  (Raja  Rishi  or 
royal  saint).  In  the  classification  of  sages,  there 
are  three  orders, — the  Rajarishi  or  kingly  sage, 
such  as  Janaka;  the  Brahmarishi  or  Brahman 
sage,  as  Yaaishtha ;  and  the  Devarishi  or  divine 
sage,  as  Nareda. — Hind.  TheaL  p.  201 ;  The  Hero 
and  the  Nymph;  Dowson;  As.  Res,  viii.  p.  256. 

PURUSHA.  Sansk.  Man,  mind;  the  male 
deity,  a  title  of  Narayana,  the  Supreme  Being 
and  soul  of  the  universe ;  every  male  said  to  have 
sprung  from  him.  Purusha-med'ha,  sacrifice  of  a 
man,  human  sacrifice. 

Purusha-sakta  is  a  hymn  in  the  Rig  Veda 
in  which  the  four  castes  are  first  mentioned,  but 
is  regarded  by  Sanskrit  scholars  as  of  late  in- 
troduction. In  it  occurs  the  passage  descriptive 
of  the  origin  of  Brahmans  from  Brahma:  the 
Brahman  was  his  mouth ;  the  Rajanya  was  made 
his  arms ;  the  beine  (called)  the  Yaisya,  he  was 
his  thighs ;  the  Sucba  sprang  from  his  feet  Yer. 
7  says.  This  victim  Purufl£a,  bom  {nrimevally, 
they  immolated  on  the  sacrificial  grass ;  with  him 
as  their  oblation,  the  gods,  Sadhyas  and  Rishis, 
sacrificed.  8.  From  that  universal  oblation  were 
produced  curds  and  clarified  butter.  He  pro- 
duced the  animals,  of  which  Yayu  is  the  deity, 
both  wild  and  tame.  9.  From  that  universal  sacri- 
fice were  produced  the  hymns  called  Rich  and 
Saman,  the  Metres,  and  the  Yajus.  10.  From 
that  were  produced  horses,  and  all  animals  having 
two  rows  of  teeth,  cows,  goats,  and  sheep.  11. 
When  (or  offered  up)  Purusha,  into  how  many 
parts  did  they  divide  him  ?  What  was  his  mouth  ? 
What  were  his  arms  ?  What  were  called  his  eyes 
and  feet?  12*.  The  Brahman  was  his  mouth,  the 
Rajanya  was  made  his  arms,  that  which  was  the 
Yaisya  was  his  thighs,  the  Sudra  sprang  from  his 
feet.  13.  The  moon  was  produced  from  his  mind 
(Manas),  the  sun  from  his  eye,  Sudra  and  Agni 
from  his  mouth,  and  Yaya  from  his  breath.  14. 
From  his  name  came  the  atmosphere,  from  his 
head  the  sky,  from  his  feet  the  earth,  from  bis 
ear  the  four  quarters,  so  th^  formed  the  worids. 
The  comparatively  late  date  of  this  hymn  is 
evident  from  the  mention  of  the  Saman  and 
Yajus  Yeda  (ver.  9),  but  it  is  older  than  other 
accounts  which  are  given  us  in  Menu  and  the 
Mahabharata,  when  the  mystical  significance  of  the 
story  disappears,  and  the  castes  are  represented  as 
literally  proceediing  from  Brahmans  body.  Even 
when  this  origin  of  the  castes  had  been  received, 
and  the  supremacv  of  the  Brahmans  established, 
it  was  still  considered  possible  to  rise  by  means 
of  mortification  from  tne  Kshatriya  to  the  Brah- 
manical  caste ;  and  there  have  been  also  many 
instances  of  masses  of  the  people  being  created 
Brahmans. — As.  Res.  iii.  358,  xvii.  214. 

PURUSHOTTAMA,  literally  best  of  men,  a 
title  of  Yishnu  as  the  Supreme  God ;  also  a  name 
of  Krishna  as  Yishnu.  Purushottama-kshetra, 
the  saored  tonitory  round  about  the  temple  of 
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PURVO. 


PUSHKARIVATI. 


Jagaoath  in  Orissa. — As.  Res.  iv.  p.  864 ;  Doic* 
son. 

PURVO,  a  daas  of  Hindua  in  Bombay,  almost 
exclusively  employed  as  clerks  and  copyists. 
These,  according  to  Colonel  Tod,  are  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Guebre.  The  Purvoe  (Prabhu)  of 
the  north-west  of  the  Peninsula  of  India  is  a 
clerking  caste,  who  claim  to  be  descendants  of 
Chandra  Sena,  a  raja  of  Malabar.  Brahmans  deny 
this  claim,  and  assert  that  they  are  of  meniaJ 
origin.  Maha  Prabahu,  softened  into  Maha-pcahu, 
is  a  respectful  form  of  address. —  Wils.  Glossary. 

PUSH  AN,  a  deity  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Vedaa,  and  supposed  to  represeut  Surya,  the  sun. 
He  is  the  protector  and  multiplier  of  cattle  and 
of  human  possessions  in  general. — Dowsotu 

PUSHKALAVATI  or  Peukelaotis,  Pukka- 
laoti,  Pukkala,  stupa  of  the  *•  eyes  gift'  Accord- 
ing to  General  Cunningham,  the  ancient  capital 
of  Gbandara  was  Pushkalavati  or  Peukelaotis, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Pushkara, 
the  son  of  Bharata,  and  the  nephew  of  Rama. 
Its  antiquity  is  undoubted,  as  it  was  the  capital  of 
the  province  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  expedition. 
The  Greek  name  of  Peukelaotis  or  Peucolaitis 
was  immediately  derived  from  Pukkalaoti,  which 
is  the  Pali  or  spoken  form  of  the  Sanskrit  Push- 
kalavati. It  is  also  called  Peukelas  by  Arrian, 
and  the  people  are  named  Peukalei  by  Dionysius 
Periegeti,  wnich  are  both  close  transcripts  of  the 


Assakanus,  and  others.  It  was  also  a  prevailing 
custom  amongst  Indian  piinces  to  designate  any 
additions  or  iterations  made  to  their  capitals  by 
their  own  names.  Of  this  last  custom  we  have 
a  notable  instance  in  the  famous  city  of  Dehli, 
which,  besides  its  ancient  appellations  of  Indra- 
prastha  and  Dilli,  was  also  known  by  the  names  of 
its  successive  aggrandizers  as  Kot-Pithora,  Kila- 
Alai,  Tughlakabad,  Firozabad,  and  Sbahjaban- 
abad.  It  is  tnie  that  the  people  themselves  n'f>  r 
the  name  of  Hashtnagar  to  the  *  eight  towns,' 
which  are  now  seated  close  together  along  the 
lower  course  of  the  Swat  river ;  but  it  seems  to 
General  Cunningham  very  probable  that  in  this 
case  the  wish  was  father  to  the  thought,  and  that 
the  original  name  of  Hastnagar,  or  whatever  it 
may  have  been,  was  slightly  twisted  to  Hasht- 
nagar, to  give  it  a  plausible  meaning  amongst  a 
Persianized  Muhammadan  population,  to  whom 
the  Sanskrit  Hastinagara  was  unintelligible.  Tu 
the  same  cause  he  would  attribute  Uie  slight 
change  made  in  the  name  of  Nagarabara,  which 
the  people  now  call  Nang-nihar,  or  the  *Nine 
Streams. '  In  later  times,  Pushkalavati  was  famous 
for  a  large  stupa,  or  solid  tower,  which  was  erected 
on  the  spot  where  Buddha  was  said  to  have  made 
an  alms-offering  of  his  eyes.  In  the  period  of 
Hiwen  Thsang's  visit  it  was  asserted  that  the  *  eyes 
gift '  had  been  made  one  thousand  different  times 
in  as  many  previous  existences ;  but  only  a  siogle 


Pali  Pukkala.  The  form  of  Proklais,  which  is  '  frift  is  mentioned  by  the  two  earlier  pilgrims,  Fa 
found  in  Arrian's  Periplus  of  the  Erythrasan  Sea,  i  Hian  in  the  6th  century,  and  Snng-Yun  in  the 
and  also  in  Ptolemy^s  Geography,  is  perhaps  only    6th  century. — Cunningham's  Ancient   Geograpki/^ 


an  attempt  to  give  the  Hindi  name  of  Pokhar 
instead  of  the  Sanskrit  Pushkara.  According  to 
Arrian,  Peukelas  was  a  very  large  and  populous 
city,  seated  not  far  from  the  river  Indus.  It  was 
the  capital  of  a  chief  named  Astes,  perhaps  Hasti, 
who  was  killed  in  the  defence  of  one  of  his  strong- 
holds, after  a  siege  of  thirty  days,  by  Hephaes- 
tion.  Upon  the  death  of  Astes,  the  city  of  Peu- 
kelaotis was  deUvered  up  to  Alexander  on  his 
march  towards  the  Indus.  Its  position  is  vaguely 
described  by Strabo  and  Arrian  as  ^  near  the  Indus.' 
But  the  geographer  Ptolemy  is  more  exact,  as  he 
fixes  it  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  of  Suas- 
tene,  that  is,  the  Panjkora  or  Swat  river,  which 
is  the  very  locality  indicated  by  Hiwen  Thsang. 
The  river  here  mentioned  is  the  Kophes,  or  river 
of  Kabul ;  and  the  bearing  and  distance  from 
Peshawur  point  to  the  two  large  towns  of  Parang 
and  Charsada,  which  form  part  of  the  well-known 
Haahtoagar,  or  *•  Eight  Cities/  that  are  seated  close 
together  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  lower  Swat 
river.  These  towns  are  Tangi,  Shirpao,  Umrzai, 
Turangzai,  Usmanzai,  Rajur,  Charsada,  and  Parang. 
They  extend  over  a  distance  of  15  miles ;  but  the 
last  two  are  seated  dose  together  in  a  bend  of 
the  river,  and  might  originally  have  been  portions 
of  one  large  town.  The  fort  of  Hisiwir  stands  on 
a  moand  above  the  mins  of  the  old  town  of 
Hashtnagar,  which  General  Court  places  on  an 
island  nearly  opposite  Rajur.  *  All  the  suburbs,' 
he  says,  *  are  scattered  over  with  vast  ruins.'  It 
seems  to  General  Cunningham  not  improbable  that 
the  modem  name  of  Hashtnagar  may  be  only  a 
slight alteratk>n  of  Hastinagara  or  'city  of  Hasti,' 
which  might  have  been  applied  to  the  capital  of 
Astes,  the  prince  of  Peukelaotis.  It  was  a  com- 
Bum  practice  of  the  Greeks  to  call  the  Indian 
rnlem  by  the  names  of  their  cities,  as  Taxiles, 


pp.  49-61. 

PUSHKARA,  a  town  and  celebrated  tank  and 
place  of  pilgrimage,  5  miles  from  Ajmir  in  Mbair- 
wara,  in  kt.  26"^  30'  N.,  and  long.  74''  40'  £.  In 
Hindu  legend,  Brahma  here  performed  theaacrifice 
known  as  Yajna,  whereby  the  lake  of  Pushkara 
became  so  holy  that  the  greatest  sinner  by  bathing 
in  it  earns  tlie  delights  of  paradise.  It  has  five 
temples,  all  modem,  and  dedicated  to  Brahma, 
Savitri,  Badri,  Narayana,  Varaha,  and  Siva  Atmat- 
eswara.  Bathing  ghats  line  the  lake,  and  most 
of  the  princely  families  of  Rajputana  have  houses 
round  the  margin.  No  living  thing  may  be  put 
to  death  within  the  limits  of  the  town.  Great  fairs 
in  October  and  November  are  attended  by  about 
100,000  pilgrims,  who  batlve  in  the  sacred  lake. 
Large  trade  at  that  time  in  horses,  camels,  bul- 
locks, and  miscellaneous  merchandise.  Permanent 
population  about  8760,  chiefly  Brahmans. — As, 
Res.  xi.  p.  121 ;  Imp.  Gaz. 

PUSHKARAM.  This  Hindu  feast  only  occurs 
every  twelve  years,  takes  place  in  Rajamundry, 
and  lasts  during  twelve  days.  Its  chief  ceremonies 
consist  in  bathing.  The  Godavery  is  a  sacred 
river,  and  is  the  delight  of  all  Hindus,  who  come 
to  bathe  in  it  from  places  so  far  distant  as  Balasore, 
Calcutta,  and  even  the  holy  city  of  Benares. 

PUSHKARAS,  the  British  Islands  and  Iceland 
so  called. — As.  Res.  xL  p.  106. 

PUSHKAHA  SHANTEE.  Savsk.  FiomPudi- 
kara,  the  evil  fortune  attending  a  person  who  shall 
die  when  an  unlucky  day,  an  unlucky  lunar  day, 
and  an  evil  planet  all  unite,  and  Shantee,  to  pacify 
or  produce  peace. 

PUSHKARAYATI,  an  ancient  city  ol  the 
Gandharas,  not  far  fnom  the  Indus.  It  is  the 
XliViuTiMnie  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Pousekielofati 
of  Hiwen  Thsang. — Ihmom, 
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PUSHPA-MITRA. 


PUTROTSAVAM. 


PUSHPA-MITRA,  the  first  of  the  Sunga  kings 
who  succeeded  the  Mauiya,  and  reigned  at  Patali- 
patnL  The  fframmarian  Patanjali  is  supposed  to 
have  lived  in  his  reign. — Dowsqu  ;  Fergtuson  and 
Burgess,    See  Magadha ;  Songa. 

PUSHT.    Balugu,  Pushtu.    A  plateau. 

PUSHTU.  The  term  Afghan  is  appUed  to 
a  multitude  of  tribes  speaking  the  same  dialect, 
the  Pushtu  or  Afghani,  but  the  word  itself  has 
no  certain  signification,  and  is  borne  by  many 


its  south-eastern  side  by  a  chain  of  wooded  hills, 
the  last  of  which,  Munera-galla,  rises  upwards  of 
4000  feet  above  the  lerel  of  the  sea,  and  com-> 
mands  a  prospect  of  indescribable  beauty  and 
magnificence,  embracing  far  and  wide,  mountains, 
forests,  rivers,  cataracts,  and  plains. — Tennent, 

PUSK  OLAY,  palm  leaves  on  which,  in  Ceylon, 
books  are  written. 

PUSPUTNATH.  The  Bhagmutty  is  here  crowed 
by  two  narrow  Chinese-looking  bridges,  resem- 


people  of  very  different  origin,  though  the  people    bling  those  on  the  willow-pattern  plates.    It  is  at 
are  raid  to  call  themselves  Pushtun.    According 
to  Captain  Raverty,  the  people  who  dwell  about 
Kabul  and  Kandtdiar,  Sharawak  and  Pishin,  are 
designated  BV-Pushtun  or  Afghans;  and  those 
occupying  the  district  of  Roh,  which  is  near  India, 
are  called  L*r-Pukhtun  or  Ijower  Afghans.  Persian 
is  the  official  language  of  Afghanistan,  but  the 
Pushta  is  alike  the  common  tongue  of  the  un- 
educated people  and  of  the  dwellings  of  the  Amir. 
There  are  saia  to  be  two  divisions  of  the  Afghans, 
termed  Pushtun  and  Pukhtun,  who  speak  Pushtu 
and  Pukhtu  respectively ;  the  Pushtu  being  the 
western  dialect,  with  affinity  to  Persian,  and  the 
Pukhtu  the  eastern,  with  many  Sanskrit  and  Hindi 
words.    The  Pushtu  is  spoken,  with  slight  varia- 
tion in  orthography  and  pronunciation,  from  the 
valley  of  Pislun,  south  of  Kandahar,  to  Kafiristan 
on  the  north ;  and  from  the  banks  of  Helmand  on 
the  west,  to  the  Attock,  Sindhu  or  Indus  river, 
on  the  east,  throughout  the  mountainous  districts 
of  Bajawar,  Banjhkora,  Swat,  and  Buner,  to  Astor, 
on  the  borders  of  Little  Tibet,  a  tract  of  country 
equal  in  extent  to  the  entire  Spanish  peninsula. 
Also,  throughout  l^e  British  districts  of  the  Dehra- 
jat,  Banu,  Tak,  Kohat,  Peshawur,  and  the  Samaor 
plain  of  the  Yusufzai,  with  the  exception  of  Dehra 
Ghaa  Khan,  nine-tenths  of  the  people  speak  the 
Afghan  language.    Since  the  invasions  of  Mahmud 
of  Ghazni  in  the  11th  century,  there  has  been  a 
constant  influx  into  India  of  Afghans  as  con- 
querors and  settlers,  and  this  has  been  so  great 
from  particular  districts,  that  some  tribes  have 
altogether   disappeared   from  Afigbanistan.     In 
some  localities  in  India,  the  Afghan  settlers  are 
said  to  have  preserved  the  Pushtu  almost  in  its 
purity  up  to  the  present  day,  having  from  the 
outset  married  amongst  themselves.      In  some 
parts  of  Bundelkhand,  and  in  the  territory  of  the 
Nawab  of  Ranipur,  whole  towns  and  villages  may 
be  found  in  which  the  Afghan  language  is  still 
almost  exdosiveljf  ^)oken,  and  is  the  medium  of 
general  communication.    Captain  Raverty  con- 
aiders  that   although    in    numerous  points  the 
Fttsbtu  bean  a  gr^  similarity  to  the  Semitic 
and  Iranian  languages,  it  is  totally  different  in 
construction,  and  in  idiom  also,  from  any  of  the 
Indo-Sanskrit  dialects.    Persian  is  met  with  all 
over  Afghanistan ;  the  greet  families  speak  it, 
and  ttar  correspondence  U  carried  on  in  that 
tongue ;  the  people  are  acquainted  with  it,  but 
they  prefer  speaung  the  Pushtu,  the  language  of 
their  tribes.    They  have  a  few  works   in  this 
langw^e,  but  they  read  Penuan  authors  by  pre- 
fereaee,  and  have  through  them  formed  imperfect 
ideas  of  geography,  astronomy,   medicine,  and 
history ;  but  these  works,  full  of  fictions  and  de- 
ficiencies, have  not  materially  assisted  in  develop- 
ing their  facyltiew. — Eaverty's  Afgfian  Language ; 
Ferrier'M  Hist,  of  Afghant,  p.  390. 
PUSILAWAy  a  valley  in  Oeyion,  overhung  on 


this  sacred  spot  that  devout  Hindus  wish  to  die 
witii  their  feet  in  the  water.  Here  it  is  that  the 
bodies  of  the  great  are  burned.  Martabar  Singh 
was  reduced  to  ashes  at  the  end  of  the  bridge ; 
and  so  was  the  rani,  together  with  two  favourite 
female  slaves,  whose  society  she  did  not  wish  to 
relinquish. — Oliphant's  Journey,  pp.  75,  77. 

PuSPUTTY,  qu.  Posapati,  the  family  name  of 
the  maharaja  of  Vizianagram,  near  Vizagapatam, 
and  perhaps  was  also  that  of  Seetaram  Raz. 

PUT.  SiND.  I^vel  places  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hubb  river,  on  which  the  Chuta  tribe  encamp; 
any  level  space  traversed  by  a  river. 

PUT.  Sansk.  In  Hinduism,  a  hell  to  which 
childless  men  are  condemned.  Puttra,  hell-saver. 
— Doicson. 

PU-TA-LA,  or  great  temple,  near  Zhe-hol,  in 
Tartary.  Smaller  buildings  surround  this  large 
fabric,  the  habitations  of  the  priests  or  lamas,  about 
800  of  whom  are  attached  to  this  temple. — Baron 
Macartney*s  Embaitsy,  L  p.  27. 

PUTELI,  a  boat  of  the  Ganges.    See  Boats. 

PUTERA.  SiND.  Typha  elephantina,  Jioxb. 
The  leaves  are  employed  for  making  mats  and 
baskets. 

PUTHA,  Pakhta,  a  mat  grass. 

PUTHEN  or  Puther,  a  title  of  the  five  artisan 
classes  of  the  south  of  India ;  also,  in  Travancore, 
a  title  of  Tamil  Brahmans,  called  also  Bhutter. 

PUTKA  or  Patka.  Hind.  A  cUith  worn  as  a 
kamrband  or  waist-band. 

PUTRA.  Hind.  A  son.  Su-put,  Hind.,  means 
'  worthy,'  or  '  good  issue '  (putra).  The  old  Hindu 
law  recognises  twelve  objects  of  affiliation. 

PUTRANJIVA  ROXBURGHII.     Wall 
Nageia  putranjiva,  Soxb.,  Rh. 


wad  olive, 
Jiya  patra, 
Pongokm, 
Puta-jan, 
Patrajiva, 


.    Eno. 

.  Hind. 

Ualkal. 

.  Panj. 

Sansk. 


Kampale,  .  .  . 
Eudura  jivi.  .  . 
Kudora  juvi,  .  . 
Putra  jivi,  Yarala, 
Mahaputrjivi,    .     . 


Tam. 
Trl. 

•  »» 

•  »» 

•  »» 


An  ornamental  tree  growing  all  over  India, 
from  the  Himalaya  to  Ceylon.  It  is  a  large  timber 
tree,  with  an  erect  -  growing  trunk,  and  a  large 
spreading,  shady  head,  composed  of  innumerable 
expanding  branches,  with  biferous  branchlets. 
Flowering  time  March  and  April,  and  the  fruit 
ripening  in  January.  Wood  white,  dose-grained, 
imd  rery  hard.  The  Sanskrit  name  is  compounded 
of  Putra,  a  son,  and  Jiva,  life.  The  Hindu- 
stani name,  Jiya  putra,  is  aimikriy  derived.  The 
nuts  are  strung  by  parents  round  the  necks  of 
their  children  as  charms  to  keep  them  in  health, 
and  are  extensively  sold  in  the  bazars  of  Upper 
India. — Koxb.;  Royle'e  III;  Powell;  Beddome; 
O'Sh.  p.  611 ;  Rokde's  MSS. ;  Dr.  SUwart,  p.  196. 

PUTROTSAVAM.  On  the  birth  of  a  Brahman 
child,  the  ceremony  called  Putrotoavaoi  is  per^ 
formed,  and  on  the  occasion  the  faihet  presents 
sugar  and  sugar-candy  to  rdatives  and  friends. 
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PUTTEN. 


PYAL. 


On  ihe  llth  day,  the  moUier  ia  anointed  with  the 
oil  of  the  oriental  sesamum.    On  the  same  day 

illth),  Punyahayachanaro,  or  the  purification  rite 
or  the  mother  and  house,  is  performed.  It  is 
then  that  the  child  receives  its  name, — that  of 
some  one  of  its  grand  or  great-grand-parents, — 
by  the  father  writing  it  three  times,  with  a  golden 
ring,  in  unhusked  rice,  spread  on  a  plate.  This 
naming  is  called  NamaJtaranam,  and  is  followed 
by  the  guests  bestowing  blessings  on  the  young 
one,  as  they  scatter  rice,  coloured  with  turmeric, 
over  it  and  the  mother,  who  are  seated  in  the 
midst  of  the  assemblv.  The  father  then  distri- 
butes  money  to  the  poor,  and  entertains  relatives 
and  friends.  On  this  night,  for  the  first  time, 
the  child  is  put  into  the  cradle  by  the  female 
guests,  some  of  whom  sing  religious  songs,  while 
others  rock  the  little  one,  and  at  the  close  the 
assembly  are  dismissed,  after  being  presented  with 
betel-nut,  plantains,  and  boiled  pigeon-pea,  Gaja- 
nus  Indicus.  The  birth  of  a  girl  is  less  a  source 
of  rejoicing,  because  of  that  part  of  the  Hindu 
creed  whidi  lays  down  that  parents  and  other 
ancestors  attain  Swargalocum  or  Indra^s  heaven 
through  a  son^s  efforts. 

FUTTEN,  a  Cochin-Chinese  coin  of  the  value 
of  ten  pice  (4d.),  which  has  recently  become  the 
general  circulating  medium,  available  for  all  ordi- 
nary purposes.  Eighteen  putten  and  six  pice 
should  go  to  the  rupee,  but  it  varies  two  or  three 
pice,  according  to  local  circumstances.— Stminoneb* 
Diet. 

PUTTI  or  PoodL  Tel.  A  measure  of  capacity 
equal  to  20  turn,  and  containing  14,941*653  cubic 
inches,  the  same  as  the  khandi  or  candy.  In  the 
Northern  Circars,  the  putti  consists  of  3635*418 
cubic  inches. 

PUTTU,  a  Rajput  sovereign  who  perished  in 
the  defence  of  Chitore ;  he  was  only  sixteen  years 
of  age,  and  had  lately  married.  To  check  any 
compunctious  reluctance  that  he  might  feel  in 
leaving  his  wife  behind,  his  heroic  mother  armed 
the  youuK  wife  as  well  as  herself,  and  with  her 
descended  the  rock,  and  the  defenders  of  Chitore 
saw  her  fall  fighting  by  the  side  of  her  Amazonian 
mother. — TV.  of  Hind,  ii.  p.  881. 

PUTTUA  or  Juanga,  a  forest  tribe  inhabiting 
the  Tributary  Mahals  of  Cuttack  to  the  south  of 
Singbhum,  in  the  mahals  or  kiUahs  of  Keoujur, 
Pal  Leyra,  Dbekenal,  and  Hindole.  They  are  said 
to  number  1500  persons  of  all  ages,  and  to  occupy 
fifteen  different  localities,  thirty  villages  in  Keon* 
jiir,  and  six  or  seven  in  Pal  Leyra  and  Hindole. 
Their  stature  is  diminutive, — ^men  5  feet  2  inches, 
women  4  feet  3  inches  or  4  inches.  The  men 
dress  like  peasantry  of  the  country ;  the  women, 
however,  only  covered  their  persons  in  front  and 
behind  by  a  bunch  of  twigs  with  the  leaves 
attached,  kept  up  by  a  strip  of  bark  or  a  string 
of  beads.  These  leaves  were  changed  daily. 
About  the  year  1871,  the  magistrate  of  the  dis- 
trict distributed  cloths  among  the  women,  and 
induced  them  to  discontinue  the  leaf-covering. 
Fatta,  in  Hindi,  means  a  leaf.  Their  pursuits  are 
chiefly  those  of  the  chase,  in  which  they  employ 
dogs  and  the  bow  and  arrow. — Ben.  As,  Joum, 
No.  4  of  1856 ;  DaltorCs  Ethnology  of  Bengal 

PUTU.  Singh.  A  dish  made  by  the  Singhalese 
of  a  farina  made  from  the  young  shoots  of  the 
palmyra  pahn,  scraped  cocoanut,  and  unripe  jack- 
iruit,  ana  steamed  over  a  hoAsx.^Simmonds'  Diet, 


PU-TU  ISLAND,  about  40  miles  from  Chuean, 
is  inhabited  solely  by  celibate  priests ;  no  woman 
resides  on  the  island,  which  is  covered  with  temples 
of  all  descriptions,  many  of  them  very  handsome, 
but  one  in  particular,  which  was  built  by  an 
emperor  of  China.  The  island  is  not  large,  and 
is  laid  out  like  a  vast  garden,  with  squares  and 
walks,  bridges,  etc. — Marryafs  Archipelago^  p. 
151. 

P  UT WURDHUN,  a  powerful  family  of  Mahratta 
Brahmans,  with  estates  near  Kolhapur. 

PWAI  NGYET,  BuRM.,  is  a  resin  found  in 
the  bazars  throughout  Pegu.  It  is  yielded  by  the 
Shorea  robusta,  or  the  sal  tree  of  India,  which 
occurs  plentifully  in  the  forests  on  the  Shan  side 
of  the  bitang,  east  of  Tounghoo,  and  also,  but  to 
less  extent,  in  the  forests  of  the  Prome  district. 
The  bee  which  produces  it  is  snoall,  but  the  mate- 
rial it  prepares  is  very  useful  for  caulking  purposes 
for  wood  work.  The  Burmese  prepare  it  readily 
by  simply  mixing  it  with  woou-oil  over  a  tire. 

The  insect  is  the  Trigona  Iseviceps McClelland, 

PWAN-HIA.  Chin.  Mid-summer  root,  root 
of  Arum  macrorum,  TatarinoVy  or  of  Pinellia 
tuberifera. 

PWO.  The  Pwo  occupy  the  same  region  as  the 
Sgau,  to  a  short  distance  above  Sitang.  Thej 
have  generally  adopted  Buddhism.  They  are 
distinguished  by  wearing  embroidered  tunics. 
Eight  tribes  in  Burma  speak  the  Pwo  dialect. 
The  Pwo  and  the  Sgau  as  we  approach  the  sea- 
board, are  found  mingled  more  or  less  together 
from  Bassein  and  the  Sitang  to  Mergui,  living  in 
the  same  villages,  but  the  Pwo  apart  from,  though 
more  numerous  than,  the  Sgau.  The  Sgau  call 
them  Pwo,  but  their  own  name  is  Sho,  and  the 
Burmese  call  them  Meetkhyen,  or  in  some  sections 
Telaing  Karen.  They  are  muscular,  and  prefer 
the  plains.  All  the  Pwo  burn  their  dead. — Mason^ 
p.  92.    See  Karen. 

PWON,  a  tribe  with  Shans  on  their  north  and 
south,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Irawadi,  in  lat 
24°  80'  N. 

PYAL.  Anqlo-Tavil.  A  verandah  in  front 
of  a  houscL  The  pyal  is  often  used  as  a  school- 
room, or  as  a  place  in  which  a  traveller  may  rest 
The  pyal  or  indigenous  elementary  schools  have 
existed  from  time  immemorial.  They  form  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  existing  schools  in  the 
country.  Of  671  schools  in  the  town  of  Madras, 
388  were  pyal  schools.  The  three  R^s  are  taught 
fairly.  The  apparatus  used  is  generally  nothing 
more  than  the  sanded  floor,  on  which  the  pupil 
writes  with  his  fingers,  a  black  board,  and  the 
cadjan  leaf.  The  average  attendance  in  Madras 
is  about  twenty  pupils.  The  pyal,  or  verandah  of 
a  native  house,  affords  sufficient  acconunodation. 
The  masters  are  paid  by  small  fees ;  but  during 
the  celebration  of  the  principal  Hindu  festivals, 
especially  of  the  Dashara,  their  small  incomes  are 
supplemented  by  gifts  of  doth,  oil,  rice,  etc 

In  the  Godavery  district,  which,  according  to 
the  1871  census  returns,  has  a  population  of 
1,584,200,  8000  boys  have  an  elementary  instruc- 
tion given  them  by  their  means.  The  number 
of  these  schools  in  the  district  previous  to  the 
passing  of  the  Local  Funds  Act  was  489.  Of 
these,  453  were  supported  solely  by  private 
exertions  and  fees  paid  by  the  sch^ars,  while  36 
enjoyed  the  results  grant  oystem.  The  nuusters 
are  not  very  learned,  but  in  every  instance  they 
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bear  a  good  moral  character,  and  are  important 
personages  in  the  village  in  which  thejr  live, 
owing  to  their  superior  education  and  intelligence. 
They  chiefly  belong  to  the  Brahman  caste.  But 
there  are  some  few  Satani,  Shastri,  Kamams, 
Rumsalis,  and  Banyans. 

The  scholars  belong  to  every  class  of  the  com- 
munity except  Pariahs,  and  no  separation  of 
castes  is  made  in  the  schools.  Besides  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  the  boys  are  taught  to 
repeat  long  pieces  of  poetry. 

PYONONOTUS  HilMORRHOUS.  Gmel.  The 
Condatchi  bulbnl,  from  the  crest  on  its  head,  is 
called  by  the  Singhalese  the  Konda  curula,  or 
tuft-bird.  It  is  regiuded  by  the  natives  of  Ceylon 
as  the  most  *  game  ^  of  all  birds ;  and  training  it  to 
fight  was  one  of  the  duties  entrusted  by  the  kings 
of  Kandy  to  the  Curuwa,  or  head-man,  who  had 
chaiige  of  the  king^s  animals  and  birds.  For  this 
purpose  the  bnlbul  is  taken  from  the  nest  as  soon 
as  the  sex  is  distinguishable  by  the  tufted  crown, 
and,  secured  by  a  string,  is  taught  to  fly  from 
hand  to  hand  of  its  keeper.  It  is  the  common 
Madras  bulbul.  Another  bulbul,  the  Pycnonotus 
leucogenys,  GmeL,  is  one  of  the  chief  songsters 
of  the  vale  of  Kashmir.  P.  pygseus,  Hodgson,  is 
the  conunon  Bengal  bulbul,  and  of  the  Himalaya. 
There  are  other  species. 

PYGATHRIX  NEMiEUS.  Geoff.  Simia 
nemaeus,  Linn,,  a  rare  monkey,  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  whole  tribe  for  the  variety  and 
liveliaess  of  the  colours  with  which  it  is  marked, 
and  which  are  the  more  striking  from  being  dis- 
tributed in  ]arge  masses.  The  upper  part  of 
the  head  is  brown,  with  a  dark-reddish  chesnut 
frontal  band.  The  cheeks  are  clothed  with  very 
long  and  whitish  or  yellowish-white  hairs.  The 
back,  the  belly,  the  arms,  and  the  sides  are 
grey  with  a  somewhat grceniah  cast;  the  tail  is 
whitish,  and  so  are  the  rump  and  the  forearms ; 
the  anterior  fingers  are  blackish ;  the  hips  and 
thighs  are  blackish,  and  the  legs  of  a  brightish- 
red  chesnut ;  the  more  exposed  parts  of  the  face 
are  of  a  reddish  tint.  length,  rather  more  than 
2  feet  when  erect;  length  of  tail,  about  1  foot 
7  inches.  It  is  a  native  of  Cochin-China. — Eng. 
Cyc, 

PYGEUM  CEYLANICUM.     Gsertn. 
Polyodontia  ?  Walkerii,  W.  TIL  ;  P.  acuminatnm,  Coleb. 

Kiiukiimbftla, .  .  Singh.  I  Gid-mom, .  .  .  Singh. 
EAiteysgBs,    .    .        „      | 

This  tree  is  common  on  the  hills  of  the  south 
of  India,  and  in  Oeylon  up  to  4000  feet ;  it  grows 
to  an  immense  size,  and  occasionally  has  very 
large  battressea  Trees  occur  much  over  20  feet 
in  girth,  with  an  enormous  spreading  head.  Its 
timber  is  reddish  coloured,  and  apparently  adapted 
for  cabinet  purposes.  The  seed  when  bruised 
has  a  strong  smell  of  prussic  acid. — Beddome,  FL 
Sylv.  p.  69. 

PYGEUM  WIGHTIANUM.    Blume,  Walpole, 
Var.  fi.  pftrvifolium,  Qcert.  \  Oonoonoo-gas,    .    Singh. 

A  moderate-sized  tree,  growing  in  Oeylon  at 
8000  feet  elevation. 

PYRAMIDS  built  of  great  blocks  of  stone 
were  a  form  of  cairns  in  which  were  placed  the 
bodies  of  the  ancient  rulers  in  Egypt  Dubsequcnt 
dynasties  have  largely  dismantled  them  in  order 
to  obtain  building  materials;  but  still,  from  the 
head  of  the  delta  of  the  Nile  southward  beyond 
Sakkara,  where  once  existed  the  great  cemetery 


of  Memphis,  there  are  70  of  these  tomb-pyramids 
left,  and  three  of  the  largest  are  near  Cairo,  on 
the  left  or  western  bank  of  the  Nile.  The  pyramid 
of  Maydoom  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  about 
the  middle  of  the  lifth  millennium  before  Christ, 
some  2000  years  before  Abraham  came  into  the 
world.  Many  suppositions  have  been  put  forward 
as  to  their  object,  but  it  is  recognised  that  they 
are  cairns, — tombs  of  the  great  men  of  the  past, 
who  sought  not  only  to  perpetuate  their  memory, 
but  also  to  preserve  their  own  bodies  for  that 
return  to  the  world  which  was  promised  by  their 
religion.  They  are  all  built  on  rocky  and  sandy 
plains.  The  largest  is  near  Gizeh,  and  is  461  feet 
m  perpendicular  height,  with  a  platform  on  the 
top  82  feet  square,  and  the  length  of  the  base  is 
746  feet.  It  occupies  11  acres  of  ground,  and  is 
constructed  of  such  stupendous  blocks  of  stone, 
that  a  more  marvellous  result  of  human  labour 
has  not  been  found  on  the  earth.  Here  also  are 
caverns  containing  mummies,  or  embalmed  dead 
bodies,  which  are  found  in  coffins  ranged  in 
niches  of  the  walls,  and  are  at  least  4000  years 
old.  The  Great  Pyramid  was  the  mausoleum  of 
Khuf  u  or  Cheops  of  Dynasty  iv.  There  have  been 
a  variety  of  opinions  as  to  its  dimensions.  Ac- 
cording to  General  Vyse,  the  present  perpendicular 
height  of  the  structure  is  450  feet  9  inches,  and 
the  side  of  its  present  bnse  746  feet ;  and  he  gives 
the  former  height  at  480  feet  9  inches,  and  the 
'  side  at  the  former  bjwe  at  764  feet.  Like  all  the 
other  pyramids,  it  faces  the  cardinal  points. 
As  regards  the  manner  of  elevating  the  stones, 
no  explanation  seems  so  probable  as  &at  of  Robert 
Stephenson.  It  was  done,  he  maintained,  by 
conveying  the  blocks  on  rollers  up  inclined  planes 
of  sand ;  and  this  theory  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  most  recent  facts  concerning  the  building  of 
Nineveh. 

All  the  pyramids,  except  one  at  Sakkara,  face 
the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass.  All 
have  their  entrance  on  the  north  side.  All  contain 
provision  for  a  single  king's  burial.  Many  are 
identified  with  the  names  of  kings  of  whom  it  is 
recorded  that  they  did  build  pyramids  in  various 
places ;  and  the  Great  Pyramid  is,  without  any 
doubt  which  a  reasonable  man  can  entertain,  the 
burial  mound  of  one  of  a  long  lino  of  kinga,  who 
all  erected  similar  mounds. 

They  are  built  of  soft  calcareous  stone,  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  rock  on  which  they  stand,  but 
faced  with  granite  or  syenite,  most  of  which  has 
been  carried  off  for  other  structures.  Herodotus 
mentions  a  block  at  Sais,  21  cubits  long,  14  broad, 
and  8  high,  the  transport  of  which,  from  quarry 
to  site,  employed  2000  men  for  three  years.  The 
stones  were  quarried  out  of  the  neighbouring  hills, 
and  some  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  Nile,  and 
are  all  of  a  great  size,  and  carefully  cut  into 
shape. 


First  Pyramid,  biuie,  767J  ft.  sq.  Perp.  height,  479  ft. 
Second     „  „     690}     „  „  447 

Third        „  .,     854}     „  „  203 


» 


}> 


>j 


>> 


The  second  pyramid  is  in  some  points  of  inferior 
workmanship  to  the  great  one.  Pyramidal  forms 
are  ordinarily  given  to  the  temples  of  the  non- 
Aryan  races  of  India.  All  Fijian  temples  have  a 
pyramidal  form,  and  are  often  erected  on  terraced 
mounds,  in  this  respect  reminding  us  of  the  ancient 
Central  American  structures.  We  meet  the  same 
terraced  mounds  also  in  £astem  Polynesia,  with 
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which  Blji  and  all  other  groapB  of  ihe  South  Sea 
shares  the  principal  features  of  its  religious  belief. 
The  pyramidal  sign  A,  with  the  apex  upwards, 
was  a  symbol  of  fire ;  with  the  apex  pointing 
down  V)  it  indicates  water. — Sharpens  History  of 
Egypt,  i.  p.  24  ;  Cal  Rev.,  Sept.  1861 ;  Piazzi 
Smyth ;  Encyc.  Britan. 

PYRETHRUM  INDICUM.    H,  Kunth. 
Anaoyolospyrethrum,  Dec.  |  Anthemis  pyrethrum,  L, 


Indian  fever-few,  , 
Pellitory  of  Spain, 
Pyrethron,    .    ,    , 


£Na. 
Gbr. 


Akerkarra,  .  .  .  Hind. 
Zoenil,  .  .  .  Panjab. 
Akarakarm,  .    Tam.,  Tel. 


This  root  was  known  to  Dioscorides,  and  is  still 
employed  in  eastern  medicine.  The  plant  is  a 
native  of  Kashmir  and  the  north  of  Africa, 
whence  it  has  been  introduced  into  the  south  of 
E  urope.  The  fresh  root  is  fusiform  and  fleshy,  about 
the  thickness  of  the  finger,  brownish-coloured 
eztemally,  and  white  within.  When  handled  in 
this  state,  it  produces  first  a  sensation  of  cold, 
soon  followed  by  heat.  It  is  without  odour,  but 
has  an  acrid  pungent  taste,  and  causes  a  copious 
flow  of  saliva ;  an  irritant  sialagogue,  sometimes 
used  to  relieve  toothache,  or  as  a  masticatory  in 
palsy  of  the  tongue,  and  relaxation  of  the  uvula, 
ryrethrum  roseum  is  a  very  efficient  insect 
destrovor. — Royle ;  0\Sh. 

PYROLIGNEOUS  ACID  is  made  in  India 
from  cocoanut  shell.  A  variety  is  produced  by 
the'  distillation  of  chips  of  wood  in  an  iron  retort, 
provided  with  a  bent  tube  leading  to  a  receiver. 
In  Bengal,  the  jainti,  Sesbania  jEgvptiaca,  is 
employed.  It  is  allowed  to  settle  24  hours,  and 
the  acid  separated  from  the  oil^  matters  is  re- 
distilled. It  may  be  converted  mto  pure  acetic 
acid  by  adding  sajji  lota,  the  better  kmd  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  (not  the  black  kind),  till  all  effer- 
vescence ceases. — Powelly  p.  62. 

PYROPE,  a  variety  of  garnet  brought  from 
Burma.  It  gives  to  transmitted  light  the  colour 
of  the  ox^s  gall ;  and  the  Burmese  name,  in  Pali, 
signifies  ox-gall. — Mason. 

P YROSOMA,  a  genus  of  molluscs,  often  spread 
over  great  tracts  of  the  tropical  oceans.  These, 
like  the  compound  Ascidians,  consist  of  large 
colonies  of  small  individuals,  aggregated  in  the 
form  of  a  cylinder  open  at  one  end,  and  often 
observed  in  shoals  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  emitting  a  bright  phosphorescent  light  of  a 
greenish  lustre. — Hart. 

PYROTECHNY  as  an  art  has  attained  con- 
siderable excellence  amongst  the  natives  of  India 
and  China,  but  in  the  manufacture  and  exhibition 
of  their  fireworks  much  depends  on  the  com- 
bination of  the  materials  and  on  the  state  of  the 
weather. 

For  red  and  rose-coloured  lights. 

Calcined  blood. 
Chalk  or  carbonate  of  lime. 


For  white. 


Strontia,  chlorate,  nitrate, 
■olphite,  aolpbate,  car- 
bonate, oxalate  of. 

For  green  of  varioui  shades. 


Baryta,  chlorate,  nitrate, 

sulphate,  carbonate. 
Lead,  nitrate  of. 


Copper,  sulphate,  ammo- 
niate,  verdigris,  oxide, 
phosphate  of. 


Lead,  chloride  of. 

Calomel. 

Quinine,  solphate  of. 

For  blue. 

Zinc,  snlphate  of. 
Lead,  chloride  of. 
Ammonia,  sulphate  of. 


For  yellow. 


Soda,    chlorate,    bicarbo- 
i  nate,    nitrate,    oxalate, 
neutral  tartrate  of. 


White  Windsor  soap. 
Sulphuret  of  arsenio. 
Caloined  sugar. 


Potash,  bichromate,  chlo- 
rate of. 
Fluate  of  lime. 

For  purple. 


Sulphuret  of  antimony. 
Metallic  arsenic 


Strontia. 

Arseniates  of  copper. 
Minium. 


Compounds  of  chloride  of 
strontia  and  sulphate 
of  copper. 


PYRRHOCQRAX  ALPINUS,  VieiU.,  the  alpine 
chough,  feeds  on  mulberries.  It  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Cornish  chough  (also  a  native 
of  Ladakh),  by  the  bill  being  shorter,  and  yellow 
instead  of  red. 

PYRRHOSIA  HORSFIELDII.    Blume. 
Horsfieldia  odorata,  Wd,     \  Myristica  Horsfieldii,  Spr. 
Wild  nutmeg,  .    .    £no.  |  Katjadika,  .    .    .    Tam. 

A  tree  of  the  forests  of  Travanoore ;  its  maco 
is  used  in  medicine. — Drury's  Useful  Plants. 

PYRULARIA  WALUCHIANA.     Wight. 
SphsTocarya  Wallich.,  W.  |  Scleropyrum  Wallich.,  W. 

^A  middling  -  sized  or  small  tree,  abundant 
in  Coorg  and  in  parts  of  Wynad,  at  8000  to 
5000  feet  elevation ;  it  is  also  found  in  Ceylon, 
at  4000  to  6000  feet.  The  wood  is  light  coloured, 
and  curiously  grained,  and  is  in  use  in  Ceylon  for 
ordinary  piurposes.     P.  edulis,  Meissner,  A.D.C., 

rwB  in  Nepal,  Sikkim,  and  the  Khassya  Hilla 
has  an  eaible  fruit,  and  its  wood  is  useful. 
—Gamble,  p.  820  ;  Beddome,  Fl.  Sylv.  p.  304. 

PYRUS,  a  genus  of  plants,  mostly  small  trees, 
of  the  order  Rosacea,  and  yielding  the  apple,  the 
pear,  and  other  fruits,  with  woods  useful  in  the 
arts  and  for  ornamental  purposes.  Many  species 
grow  and  are  cultivated  in  Central  Asia,  the 
Himalayas,  China,  and  India. 


aucuparia,  Qatrtner. 
baccata,  L. 

communis,  £.,  the  pear, 
cuspidata,  BertoL 
ferruginea.  Hook.  f. 
foliolosa,  Ocertn. 
granulosa,  Bertol. 
Griffithii,  Dene. 
insignia.  Hook.  f. 
Jacquemontiana,  Dene. 
Japonica,  Thunb. 
Khassyana,  Dene. 


Kamaoni,  Dene. 
lanata,  lion. 
mains,  X.,  the  apple, 
microphylla,  Wall. 
paahia,  Ham. 
polycarpa.  Hook.  /. 
rhamnoides.  Dene. 
Sikkimenais,  Hooker/. 
Thomson!,  King, 
UTsina,  WcUL 
vestita.  Wall. 
WalUchii,  Hook.  f. 


PYRUS  AUCUPARIA.  Gxrtn.  Rowan  tree, 
roan  tree.     P.  ursina.  Wall. 

Ranthual,   .    .    Chskab.    Battal,    .    .    .    Jhelum. 
Wampu,  Litsi,  „  Bangrek,     .    .      Sutlkj. 

Mountain  asb, .     •      Eno. 

A  small  tree  which  occurs  occasionally  at  from 
8500  to  11,600  feet  elevation  in  the  Pan  jab  Hima- 
laya, up  to  near  the  Indus.  It  has  red  fruit,  not 
edible.  A  belief  in  its  power  against  witchcraft, 
and  evil  spirits  of  all  kinds,  seems  to  have  been 
prevalent  at  a  very  early  date.  In  Wales  it  is  as 
religiously  planted  in  churchyards  as  the  yew  is 
in  England. — Eng.  Cyc;  Stewart;  Gamble. 

PYRUS  BACGATA,  Wall.,  caUed  liu,  liwar, 
Ihijo,  litsi  in  the  Panjab  Himalaya,  is  a  small 
tree  which  is  common  wild,  and  cultivated  on 
the  Upper  Cfaenab  at  8200  to  10,000  feet  Its 
fruit  is  very  small  and  very  sour,  but  has  the 
true  apple  flavour,  and  is  much  eaten  by  the 
people  of  Lahoul. — J.  L.  Stewart,  M.D. 

PYRUS  COMMUNIS.    Linn.    Pear  tree. 
P.  Sinensis,  LindUy. 

Arab.    Tang,  Batang,  .    jHtLUV. 
Kishta,  Bahim,    Pcsniu. 


Kumusra,    . 
Kummitei, . 
Nak,  Amrud, 
I  Naspati, .    . 
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Chui, 


*i 
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Q 


This  is  the  pear  tree  of  English  orchards,  easily 
distiDgai^ed  from  the  apple  tree  by  the  shape  of 
its  fruit.  It  grows  in  the  N.W.  Himalaya ;  some 
trees  are  to  be  found  in  Bangalore  and  on  the 
hills  of  S.  India ;  but  the  fruit  is  of  a  tolerably 
large  size,  coarse  and  hard,  which  renders  it  iit 
only  for  baking  and  stews.  The  same  kind  of 
fruit  is  found  in  the  upper  provinces  of  Bengal. 
Walllch  found  a  species  of  pear  tree  growing  on 
limestone  mountains  near  the  Irawadi. — Vleg- 
hom  ;  Eng,  Cyc, ;  Riddell ;  Mason ;  Stewart. 

PYRUS  JAPONICA.  Thunh.  A  plant  of 
Japan,  with  a  quince-like  fruit.  One  of  the 
prettiest  of  small  hedge  bushes. 


PYRUS  KAMAONENSIS.     WaU. 


Ban-pala,    .    . 

.    Bias. 

litri,  Mfdian], 

Ohjenab. 

Doda,  Dodar,  . 

.   Hind. 

Chota,    .     .     . 

JHKT.UM. 

ChitaDft,      .     . 

Kaohan. 

BCail  tang,  .    . 

») 

Pushtu. 


Aria,  .     .    . 
£hrh, ...»  ,, 

Kanglu,  Mail,  .  .  Ravi. 
Mar-phol,  Pala,  Sutlej. 
Gun  palas,  .    Tb.-Iiidus. 


A  common  plant  of  Kaghan  and  the  Paujab 
Himalaya,  from  6000  to  10,500  feet.— C leghorn. 

PYRUS  MALUS.    Linn.    Apple  tree. 


Palu,  .  . 
Manra,  Mana, 
Amru,  .  . 
Khaju,  .  . 
Seba,  .  . 
Lii,      ... 


Panjab. 

Pushtu. 

►      »f 
,     Ravl 

.  Sansk. 
Sutlej. 


Tuffah,  ....  Arab. 
Seb,  Seo,  .  Hind.,  Pers. 
8her,  .  .  •  Jhelxtm. 
Seo-eho,  Kuihn,  Ladakh. 
Chang,  Chunt,  .  Pangi. 
Chui,  ....  „ 
Tiunty    ....        ,, 

The  apple  tree  is  found  in  the  Panjab  Himalaya, 
the  Sutlej  yalley,  between  Rampur  and  Sunguam, 
in  Persia,  all  oyer  the  Dekhan,  Berar,  Sind,  and 
at  Bangalore.  The  apples  of  Kanawar  want 
flavour  compared  with  those  of  Kashmir.  The 
two  sorts  of  apples  commonly  found  in  most 
native  gardens  it.  the  Dekhan  are  said  to  have 
been  first  introduced  from  Persia.  One,  sweet  and 
luscious,  grows  in  bunches ;  the  other,  which  is 
larger,  has  a  rough  taste,  and  is  better  adapted 
for  tarts.  The  trees  may  be  propagated  by  layers, 
suckers,  and  even  cuttings.  They  should  never 
be  allowed  to  throw  out  branches  at  less  than  two 
or  three  feet  from  the  ground ;  aU  the  buds  beneath 
roust  be  rubbed  off.  Never  plant  them  closer  to 
each  other  than  from  nine  to  twelve  feet,  and  if 
there  be  sufficient  ground,  keep  them  separate 
from  other  trees,  so  that  they  can  either  be 
wintered  or  watered  as  required.  Remove  all 
suckers  round  the  stem  of  the  tree,  or  from  the 
roots,  unless  required  for  stocks,  then  cut  them 
clean  off  with  a  sharp  knife.  The  trees  may  be 
opened  immediately  after  the  rains,  if  not  in 
blossom.  Pluck  off  all  the  leaves  carefully,  and 
beware  in  so  doing  that  the  blossom  buds  are 
not  injured,  which  native  gardeners,  in  the  careless 
manner  of  stripping  the  leaves,  are  very  apt  to 
do ;  then  prune  the  tree.  As  soon  as  the  blossom 
appears  set,  put  plenty  of  old  rich  manure  to 
I  hem,  and  water  well  every  third  day  until  the 
fruit  is  nearly  ripe.  If  you  continue  watering 
after  this,  it  makes  the  fruit  mealy  and  insipid. 
When  the  fruit  is  all  gathered,  cease  to  water 
the  trees,  and  as  soon  as  the  leaves  turn  brown 
and  dry,  which  will  be  iu  the  course  of  a  month, 
then  open  the  roots  for  two  or  three  days,  cover 
with  manure  again,  and  wator  well  as  before, 
when  you  may  probably  get  a  second  crop  in 
April  or  May. — Cleghom^s  Report^  p.  65 ;  Riddell 
on  Gardening;  Roxb.  ii.  p.  511. 


PYRUS  SINICIA,  the  sand  pear  of  China. 
It  is  cultivated  in  Northern  India. 

PYTHAGORAS,  a  learned  Grecian.  He  held 
the  views  of  Plato  and  Susruta  as  to  medicine. 
He  introduced  Brahmanical  institutions  into 
Greece,  and  followed  Plato  in  the  doctrine  of 
transmigration.  Pythagoras,  Thales,  Solon,  An- 
axagoras,  Eudoxus,  and  Herodotus,  all  visited 
Egypt  to  learn  the  sciences.  Democritus  of 
Abdera  was  the  first  who  recognised  that  the 
Greeks  had  nothing  more  to  learn  from  the 
Egyptian  geometricians. 

PYTHON  of  the  Greeks,  the  Peten  of  the 
Hebrew,  and  Boeten  of  the  Arab,  was  a  fabulous 
huge  serpent.  It  had  an  oracle  at  Mount  Par- 
nassus. Apollo  is  said  to  have  slain  this  serpent, 
hence  his  name  Pythius.  The  Pythoness  (Trv^aues) 
of  the  Greeks  was  a  divining  woman,  as  in  Acts 
xvi.  16.    See  Krishna. 

PYTHON,  a  genus  of  reptiles  of  the  family 
Pythonidse,  known  in  India  as  rock-snakes.  P. 
reticulatus,  Schneider^  is  found  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  and  P.  molurus,  Linn.^  throughout 
India.  They  are  commonly  called  boa  or  boa- 
constrictor,  but  the  boa  is  a  separate  genus. 
Pythons  of  the  Bhabar  tract  in  Kamaon  are  up 
to  80  feet  in  length.  Mr.  St.  John  measured  one 
in  Borneo  26  feet  long.  Pythons  are  often  ob- 
served hunting  after  frogs  in  damp  situations ;  it 
is  known  to  Muhammadans  by  the  name  of  Azhda. 
The  boa-constrictor  is  not  a  native  of  Asia. 

Python  molurus,  Linn.  P.  trivitatus,  Schl., 
the  boa  or  rock-snake  of  Europe,  is  found  all 
over  the  country.  One  was  killed  in  Travan- 
core,  after  having  swallowed  a  doe  spotted  deer. 
In  British  India  they  rarely  attack  man,  though, 
in  September  1883,  a  lad  is  reported  to  have  been 
crushed  to  death.     They  could  easily  do  so, 

Python  reticulata,  Grayy  attains  a  length  of 
20  feet.  It  is  the  anakonda  of  Ceylon,  or  Ceylon 
boa,  and  when  full  grown  it  is  said  to  measure 
from  17  to  20  and  even  25  feet  long,  with  a  cir- 
cumference of  2J  feet. — Sirr^s  Ceylon, 

PYU,  the  Burmese  who  occupied  Prome,  dis- 
tinct from  the  Burmese  proper. 

PYXICEPHALUS  ADSPERSUS  of  Dr. 
Smith,  the  Matla-metlo  of  the  Bechuana  of  South 
Africa,  when  cooked,  looks  like  a  chicken.  The 
length  of  the  head  and  body  is  5^  inches,  and 
the  hind  legs  are  6  inches  long.  During  the  dry 
months  they  conceal  themselves  in  holes,  which 
they  make  at  the  foot  of  bushes. 


Q 


Q  is  the  seventeenth  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet,  and  has  but  one  sound,  somewhat 
similar  to  k  or  hard  c,  but  formed  near  the  root 
of  the  tongue.  In  English  it  never  ends  a  word, 
as  it  does  in  French  and  other  European  languages. 
Its  nearest  sound  in  the  Arabic,  Persian,  and 

Urdu  is  represented  by  the  letter    «  as  in  taluq, 

qiUah  ;  but  it  may  be  represented  by  the  letter  k. 
In  English  words  it  is  always  followed  by  the 
letter  u,  the  two  letters  as  initial  being  in  general 
pronounced  like  kw,  as  quake,  quack,  quick, 
queen  ;  in  some  wordis  the  u  is  silent,  as  in  pique. 
But  although  the  three  consonants  c,  q,  x  are 
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called  snperfluous  iu  English  grammars,  q  his- 
torically represents  a  Hebrew  and  an  Arabic 
letter ;  hence  it  has  been  generally  so  employed 

by  the  learned.     In  Qal  A\j  Arab.,  he  said,  the 

q  is  a  deep  soft  k,  formed  at  the  root  of  the 
tongue. 

QADAM.  Hind.,  Pers.  The  foot.  Qadam- 
bosi,  or  Zamin-bosi,  a  humble  form  of  greeting, 
meaning  kissing  the  foot  or  the  ground.  Qadam- 
i- Ibrahim,  the  footstep  of  Abraham ;  Qadam-i- 
Mubarik,  the  blessed  or  happy  footstep ;  Qadam- 
i-Rasul,  the  footstep  of  the  messenger,  t.^.  Ma- 
homed. 

QADIRI,  an  adjunct  to  names  of  a  sect  of  fakirs. 
Qadiria  is  the  order  of  devotees.  Qadir  Wallce,  a 
celebrated  Muhammadan  saint 

QAF,  a  fabulous  mountain  in  Muhammadan 
legend. 

QAFILA.  Arab.  A  body  of  travellers,  a 
caravan. 

QALANDAR,  an  order  of  the  darvesh  or  fakir ; 
they  are  csenobites,  shave  the  head  and  beard, 
abandon  all  family  ties,  and  retire  from  the  world. 
They  are  rarely  seen  in  India. 

QAMAT.  Arab.  Part  of  the  Takbir  of  the 
Muhammadan  creed  and  ritual.  Qiam,  Arab., 
the  standing  position  in  Muhammadan  prayer. 

QAZEE.  Arab.  A  judge,  civil,  criminal,  and 
ecclesiastic 

QIAS.  Arab.  In  the  Muhammadan  theology, 
the  analogical  reasoning  of  the  learned. 

QIBLAH.  Arab.  The  temple  of  Mecca ;  any 
object  to  which  a  Muhamman  directs  his  attention, 
or  person  reverenced,  as  a  parent,  a  person  in 
high  authority.  Qibla-numa,  a  compass ;  Qibla-i- 
do-jahan,  an  object  of  desire  for  this  and  the 
next  world.  Muhammadans  when  praying,  in 
wbatev^  part  of  the  world  they  are,  direct  their 
faces  towards  the  Kaba  in  Mecca,  as  their  Qiblah. 

QORAN.  Arab.  The  sacred  book  of  Muham- 
madans. It  was  originally  in  Arabic,  but  is  now 
in  Persian,  Hindi,  Malay,  Tamil,  English.  It  was 
translated  into  English  by  Mr.  George  Sale. 

QOWL-BEERA.  Hind.  The  betel  contract, 
a  Muhammadan  ceremony. 

QUADRUMANA,  Cuvier's  name  for  his  second 
order  of  mammiferous  animals.  It  is  the  order 
Primates  of  later  authors.  It  contains  those 
forms  among  which  will  bo  found  the  nearest 
approach  to  man,  and  includes  the  families  Simi- 
adae  and  Lemuridse,  and,  with  some  authors, 
the  Pteropodida;,  Vampyridse,  Noctilionidse,  and 
Vcspertilionidse  of  the  sub -order  Cheiroptera. 
The  order  Primates  of  LiniuBUS  consisted  of  the 
genera  Homo,  Simla,  Lemur,  and  Vespertilio. 

QUAGGA,  also  written  Couagga,  is  the  Equus 
quaccha,  Gm,,  a  native  of  Africa.  It  resembles 
the  horse  more  than  the  zebra.  Its  voice  is  not 
unlike  the  bark  of  a  dog. — Cuvier,  See  Equus  ; 
Kyang. 

QUAIL.  Mr.  Gould  recojniises  the  common 
quail  of  India  as  distinct  m)m  the  European 
quail.  The  quails  of  British  India  are  arranged 
by  Jerdon  under  the  genus  Perdicula,  the  dwarf 
partridges  or  bush  quails,  and  the  sub-families 
PerdicinsB,  and  the  Coturnicine  or  true  quails ; 
also  the  sub-family  Turnicinse,  or  bustiud  quail, 
of  the  family  Tinamidse. 

PerdioiniD,  Buah  qaails. 
Perdicula  Cainhftyensis,  Latham^  jungle  buih  quail,  all 
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P.  Asiatica,  LaHuLm^  rook  bush  quail,  Dekhan*S.  of 

Nerbadda. 
P.  erythrorhyneha,  8ykt»i  painted  bush  quail,  ghats 
of  B.  India. 

Cotumicinse,  Quails. 
Ootumix  communis,   Bonattrre^  large  grey  quail,  or 

European  quail,  Europe,  India. 
0.   Goromandelica,   Omd.j  rain  quail,  black>breaited 

quail,  all  India,  Burma. 
G.  Nove-Zealandiffi,  0.  and  O.,  New  Zealand. 
G.  pectoralis,  Qould. 
C.  Realteni,  8.  MulUr, 
C.  hifltrionica,  HarU, 
Excalfactoria  Cbinensifs,   Linn.y  blue  •  breasted  quail, 

British  India  to  Philippines. 
K  Nov»-Guine»,  GmeL,  New  Guinea. 
E.  Adamsoni,  Verreauz^  Celebes. 
E.  minima,  Gould,  Celebes. 

Fam,  Tinamidfls ;  Sab-Fam,  TumicinsB. 
Tumix  taigoor,  Syka,  black-breasted  buatard  quail, 

Ceylon,  British  India. 
T.  oceliatus,  ScopoH,  hill  bustard  quail,  Himalaya  to 

Malayana. 
T.  Dussumierii,  Temm.,  larger  button  qnul,  all  India. 
T.  Sykesii,  A.  Smithy  button  quail,  all  India. 
T.  maculosus,  Temm,,  Burma. 

Goturnix  communis,  the  common  quail  of 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  is  chiefly  migratory,  and  is 
abundant  in  India,  though  M.  Gould  considers 
the  race  of  British  India  to  be  distinct.  The 
rain  quail,  Cotumix  Goromandelica,  is  plentiful 
during  the  monsoon.  The  bush  quail  occurs  in 
low  jungle,  now  and  then  among  the  prick  y 
shrubs  by  the  margins  of  the  fields. 

The  jungle  i|ush  ^uail,  P.  Cambayensis,  is  seen 
in  coveys  of  rrom  six  to  a  dozen  or  more,  and 
generally  all  rise  at  once  with  a  loud  whirring 
noise,  uttering  cries  of  alarm,  and,  after  a  short 
flight,  drop  down  again  into  the  jungle.  The 
rock  bush  quail,  P.  Asiatica,  in  Hindi  the  Leva, 
rises  in  a  bevy  of  a  dozen  or  twenty  together 
with  a  startling  suddenness  and  buatle,  dispersing 
among  the  neighbouring  bushes.  This  and  P. 
Gamlmyensis,  the  Girza,  are  much  trained  to 
fighting  by  Muhammadans.  The  European  quail, 
or  barra  batdr,  is  largely  netted;  it  is  mostlv 
migratory,  coming  across  the  Himalaya  at  the 
ripening  of  the  autiunn  and  spring  crops. 

The  hen-birds  of  the  gulu,  or  gundu,  or  salai 
gundru,  Tumix  taigoor,  are  very  pugnacious,  and 
this  propensity  is  utilized  for  their  capture;  a 
decoy  bird  in  a  cage,  with  a  concealed  spriog 
compartment,  is  placed  in  a  covert,  and  its  loud 
purring  call  attracts  the  neighbouring  females, 
who  strike  at  the  cage,  and  break  the  string  of  the 
trap. 

The  button  quail,  Tumix  Sykesii,  is  the  roost 
diminutive  game  bird  of  India.  It  is  flushel 
with  great  difficulty,  flies  but  a  few  yards,  and 
then  sometimes  allowing  itself  to  be  caught  by 
hand.     Its  Hindi  name  is  the  Dabki  or  saaattcr. 

The  Nepalese  put  a  pair  of  imitation  horns  on 
their  heads,  and  walk  tlowly  about  the  stubble 
fields,  twirling  grass  in  their  hands  to  imitati*  the 
champing  of  cattle,  and  thus  drive  any  quail  thej 
may  see  under  a  small  net  whicli  they  drop. 
Quails  are  hunted  in  N.  China.  The  hawk  is 
loosed  to  the  quail,  which  it  seizes  in  its  talons ; 
the  falconer  then  rushes  up  and  takes  all  in  a  net. 
In  China,  quail  -fighting  is  an  amusement — Adams; 
Jerdon ;  Blyth,    See  Birds. 

QUAMGCLIT,  a  cenus  of  climbing  plants  of 
the  natural  family  Convolvulaceae,  chiefly  fonnd 
in  the  hot  parts  of  America,  but  species  are  indi- 
genous both  io  India  and  Ghina. 
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Qoamoolit  coccineum,  Choisy. 
Ipomooa  coccineft,  L.  \  CohyoWuIus  coccineus,  Spr, 

A  natiye  of  Weet  Indies. 

Quamoclit  pennatum,  Voigt, 
ConvolYali]speniiatu8,i>u.  I  C.  pennatilius,  Salts, 
C.  quamoclity  Spr,  \  Ipomoea  quamoclit. 

Mjat  UaB  nee,  .    .  BuBM.  Sweta  Kama-lnta,    Hind. 

Cjprua  vine,     .     .     Eng.  Ishk  pecha  (love's 

Crunson  qnamodit,      „  ringlets),   .    .     .   PsRS. 

Jasmine  rouge,      .    .  Fb.  Surya  ratnala, .    .     Tel. 
Lai  Kama-luta,     .  HiKD. 

The  French  and  Barmese  call  this  beautiful 
little  creeper  red  jasmine,  the  English  name  it 
China  creeper,  and  the  botanists  quamoclit  or 
dwarf  bean.  It  has  two  varieties,  reid  and  white. 
It  is  quite  naturalized  throughout  the  Tenasserim 
Provinces ;  the  French  name  is  both  more  descrip- 
tive and  euphonious  than  any  of  the  others. 
It  flowers  in  the  cold  weather,  and  of  a  most 
beautiful  bright  crimson  colour;  tube  long, 
slender;  in  gardens  pretty  common.  The  crimson 
variety  is  L^  Kama^uta,  or  red  ringlets  of  Kama, 
the  Hindu  god  of  love.  Sweta  Kama-luta,  white, 
is  the  Persian  Ishk  pecha  (love's  ringlets). 

Quamoclit  Phoeniceum,  Choisy, 
Ipomoea  Phcenioea,  SoaA.    |  Kasi  ratnala,      .    .     TSL. 

A  very  handsome  climber  with  crimson  flowers, 
tube  long  and  slender ;  grows  readily  from  seed. 

Quamoclit  vulgaris,  the  Indian  forget-me-not, 
sometimes  called  the  star  creeper,  from  the  shape 
of  the  flower,  which  is  of  a  deep  rosy  red.  — 
Roxb. ;  Mason ;  Voigt ;  Genl.  Med.  Top,  p.  181 ; 
RiddeU;  Jaffrey, 

QUANG-TONG,  a  province  of  China,  abound- 
ing in  gold,  jewels,  silks,  pearls,  tin,  quicksilver, 
brass,  iron,  steel,  saltpetre,  sugar,  ebonv,  and 
several  sorts  of  odoriferous  wood,  besides  fruit  of 
all  kinds.  Quang-tung  means  broad  east;  Quang- 
El    Dro&id  V76&t> 

'quarantine  laws  are  in  operation  in 
British  India,  and  have  been  enforced  relative  to 
the  plague  of  Egypt,  and  to  some  extent  with 
cholera-morbus.  The  villages  of  the  south  of  the 
Indian  Peninsula  strictly  enforce  it  as  regards  the 
latter  disease,  by  bbcking  up  with  hedges  all  the 
approaches  to  their  hamlets. 

QUARRYMEN  or  Masons,  the  Upera  wanloo 
or  Wadra  wanloo  of  Telingana,  are  emploved  in 
digging  tanks,  making  salt,  and  in  road-making. 

QUARTZ,  Wuh-sih-shih-ying,  Chin.,  is  nearly 
pure  silica.  It  occurs  both  massive  and  in  crystals 
of  all  sizes,  and  of  a  great  variety  of  colours.  Is 
much  used  in  the  bodies  of  pottery,  and  in  making 
enamel  and  glass.  Quartz  rock  has  been  found 
the  richest  in  metals  of  all  the  Indian  rocks.  At 
Callastry  it  contains  lead  ore  mixed  with  silver ; 
at  Nellore,  copper;  at  Nagpur,  manganese,  lead 
ore,  and  copper.  Micaceous  iron  ore  is  a  very 
common  product  of  this  rock,  and  gold  occurs  in 
the  western  parts  of  the  Peninsula  of  India.  A 
quartz  dyke,  50  to  100  feet  in  height,  runs  N. 
and  S.  to  the  W.  ol-  Hyderabad,  in  which  crystals 
of  amethyst  occur. 

Brown  or  Smoky  Quartz  occurs  in  fine  crystals 
near  Cairngorm  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  it  is  used 
for  seals  and  ornaments  when  cut  and  poUshed. 

Purple  Quartz  or  Amethyst  is  found  both  crystal- 
lized and  massive.  It  is  of  every  shade  of  purplish 
violet,  and  the  colour  in  the  perfect  amethyst  is 
pretty  equal  throughout  the  crystal  or  mass; 
frequently,  however^  the  summits  of  the  crystals 
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only  are  coloured.  It  is  used  for  ornaments. 
Amethysts  of  the  first  quality  are  found  in  India, 
Ceylon,  Persia,  and  Siberia. 

Besides  these  colours,  there  occur  blue  quartz 
(siderite),  green,  red  (hyacinthine),  and  yellow 
(Scotch  topaz,  Bohemian  topaz),  with  the  quartzose 
minerals  and  inferior  gems,  agate,  avanturine, 
bloodstone,  flint,  jasper,  chrysoprase,  and  opaJ. 

The  Chinese  name  includes  several  quartzose 
minerals,  fluor  spar,  cairngorm,  common  quartz. 

Beautiful  regular  crystals  of  quartz,  called 
Kalabagh  and  Murree  diamonds,  are  found  in  the 
gypsum  of  Murree,  Kalabagh,  and  Sardi  in  the 
Panjab.  They  are  transparent,  milky,  or  red. 
They  occur  in  the  six-sided  and  dodecahedron 
form. 

Hornstone  and  CJiert  are  varieties  of  compact 
quartz.  Cavernous  quartz  is  termed  spongiform 
quartz  or  swimming  stone. 

Green  and  Red  Quartzose  Sandstone  of  Vellore 
were  used  formerly  by  farriers,  but  are  now  re- 
placed by  sills  of  corundum  and  lac. 

Yellow  Quartzose  Sand^itone  of  "Woodiagherry 
was  used  formerly  for  giving  a  first  edge  to  swords, 
daggers,  and  implements;  hard,  rough,  and  well 
suited  for  grindstones.    See  Precious  Stones. 

QUASSIA  is  a  bitter  drug,  the  woods  of  Q. 
excelsa  and  Q.  amara. 

Quassia  amara. 
Bitter  quauia, .    .     Eng.  I  Quassienholz,      •    .  Ger. 
BoiB  de  quassie,    .     .   Fa.  |  Lenode  quassia, .    .      Sp. 

This  native  of  Surinam,  Guiana,  Colombia,  and 
Panama  was  introduced  into  Bengal  by  Lord 
Auckland.  It  thrives  tolerably  well  in  the  Cal- 
cutta garden.  Quassia  wood  is  a  very  pure  and 
simple  bitter,  and  has  been  much  employed  in 
bilious  and  intermittent  fevers,  dropsies  from 
debility,  atonic  gout.  A  decoction  of  quassia  is 
much  used  as  a  poison  for  flics. 

Quassia  simaruba. 
Bitter  or  mountain  damson.  |  Simaruba  amara,  Lindley, 

The  bark  is  used  medicinally. — O^Sh, 

QUEDA,  a  small  state  and  seaport  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula;  fat.  6°  N.,  long. 
100°  27'  E.  The  water  on  the  Queda  coast  is 
very  shallow,  and  ships  keep  a  considerable  offing. 
The  highest  detached  hill  on  the  Queda  main  is 
Guuong  Gerai,  or  Queda  Peak,  a  mass  of  granite, 
whose  summit  is  estimated  at  5000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  According  to  Dr.  Ward,  north 
of  Queda  Peak  is  an  immense  plain,  almost  level 
with  the  sea,  covered  near  the  coast  with  rising 
mangroves.  The  king  of  Queda  about  1770  gave 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Captain  Light,  and 
the  island  of  Penang  as  her  dowry,  and  the  E.  I. 
Company  subsequently  purchased  the  island. — 
NewooUfs  British  Settlements,  p.  4. 

QUEEN. 
Malikah,AB.,HiND.,PEBS.  I  Bani,      •    .    .    .    HiKD. 
Beine, Fb.  | 

QUEEN  COCOANUT.  The  fruit  is  of  a  bright 
gold  colour,  and  the  blossoms,  both  of  that  and 
of  the  common  kind,  are  very  effective  among  the 
dark  leaves. — Frere's  Antipodes,  p.  162. 

QUEEN  OF  HEAVEN,  a  position  allotted  by 
the  ancient  Babylonians,  the  Phoenicians,  and  the 
Italians,  also  by  the  present  Buddhists  and  others 
of  China,  and  likewise  by  the  modem  Hindus, 
to  a  female  divinity.  The  Babylonian  queen  of 
heaven  was  called  Anatu,  consort  of  Anu,  lord 
of  the  heavens.    The  Phoenician  deity  was  named 
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AstArte ;  she  ^ras  the  Ishtar  of  Babylon.  In 
Jeremiah  xlir.  16-17  and  19  (see  also  Judges 
X.  6 ;  1  Samuel  vii.  3,  xii.  10),  Astarte  or  Ash- 
toreth  or  Baalith,  the  queen  of  heaven,  was  the 
great  female  divinity  of  the  Phoenicians,  the 
female  power  of  Baal,  whom  the  Greeks  changed 
into  Baaltifl  or  Beltbes.  This  goddess  was  wor- 
shipped in  the  chief  city  of  Sidon,  but  her 
worship  was  extended  to  the  east  of  Jordan. 
Physically,  she  represented  the  moon,  hence 
her  name  in  Genesis  xiv.  5,  Deuteronomy  i.  4, 
Joshua  xii.  4,  Ashtaroth  Kamaim,  or  the  two- 
homed,  from  the  crescent  moon  (see  1  Kings 
xi.  6,  33;  2  Kings  xxiii.  13).  The  queen  of 
heaven  mentioned  in  Jeremiah  vii.  18,  xliv.  15- 
19,  was  the  goddess  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  as  Astarte.  This  was  the  Phoenician 
Ashtaroth  or  Ashtoreth,  a  term  which  was  used 

in  combination  with  ^ya,  and,  according  to  Gese- 
nius,  appears  to  indicate  the  male  and  female 
powers.  At  Hieropolis  in  Syria,  her  emblem  had 
a  magnificent  temple  served  by  more  than  300 
priests.  It  was  placed  in  the  interior,  and  only 
the  liigher  of  the  priesthood  were  permitted  to 
approach  it,  and  near  it  was  the  male  emblem. 
Solomon  (1  Kings  xi.  4-8)  built  a  temple  for 
Ashtaroth  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  Romans 
and  Greeks  called  her  Astarte,  and  regarded  her 
as  the  analogue  sometimes  of  their  Juno  or 
Venus,  or  as  the  Cybele  of  the  Phrygians,  or  the 
Ephesian  Diana.  Jeremiah  tells  us  (vii.  18) 
that  bread  was  one  of  the  articles  offered  to 
Ashtaroth,  and  in  his  time,  B.C.  688,  the  women 
of  the  Jews  particularly  seem  to  have  been,  almost 
all  of  them,  devoted  to  the  worship  of  this  god- 


QUEEN  OF  SHEBA. 

gods  and  Ashtaroth;  in  xii.  10  he  showed  them 
how,  on  a  former  time,  the  Lord  had  shielded 
them  on  their  putting  away  Baalim  and  Ash- 
taroth; and  in  xxxi.  10,  the  Philistines,  having 
routed  the  Israelites  and  slain  Saul,  they  hung  up 
his  armour  in  the  house  of  Ashtaroth;  1  Kings 
xi.  33  (B.C.  984),  Ahijah  warned  Jeroboam  that 
only  one  tribe  of  the  Israelites  would  be  left  as 
subjects  to  Solomon,  because  Solomon  had  for- 
saken the  Lord  and  worshipped  Ashtaroth,  "the 
goddess  of  the  Sidonians,  Chemosh,  the  ^od  of 
the  Moabites,  and  Milcom,  the  god  of  the  <£ildren 
of  Ammon. 

Yin  and  Yang,  in  Chinese  philosophy,  the  two 
great  female  and  male  vivifying  elements,  from 
which  have  proceeded  all  material  things.  They 
are  constructed  by  describing  two  equal  semi- 
circles with  a  circle  round  them,  thus — (^ — the 

yin  or  female  side  being  dark  with  the  eye  bright, 
whilst  the  yang  or  male  side  is  bright  with  the 
eye  dark.  This  emblem  has  never  been  personified 
by  the  Chinese,  whose  queen  of  heaven  is  their 
Tien-How,  called  also  Ma-tsoo-po  ;  she  is  the 
goddess  of  the  sea,  and  every  ship  ia  furnished 
with  this  idol. 

Modern  Hindus  have  had  three  deities,  Brahma, 
Siva,  and  Vishnu,  who  have  been  regarded  by 
their  respective  followers  as  Supreme ;  but  Brahma 
is  now  neglected,  and  the  latter  two  alone  receive 
\ror8hip.  All  the  believers  in  Siva  entertain  the 
male  and  female  philosophy,  of  whieh  the  lingam 
and  the  yoni  are  the  representatives.  These 
emblems  are  in  all  the  Saiva  temples  and  house- 
holds, in  stone  or  metal,  and  are  always  together. 
Neither  of  these  emblems  have  ever  been  personi- 


dess.   In  chapter  xliv.  17, 18,  and  19,  on  the  people    fied,  though  the  lingam  is  the  phallus  and  priapus 
refusing  to  listen  to  him,  the  women  announced  \  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.    They  are  innumer- 


that  they  would  bum  incense  unto  the  queen  of 
heaven,  would  pour  out  drink-offerings  unto  her, 
as  their  fathers  and  princes  in  Judah  and  Jeru- 
salem had  done,  for  then  they  had  plenty  of 
victuals,  were  well,  and  saw  no  evil.  ,  But  since 
they  had  left  off  burning  incense,  they  had  wanted 
all  things,  and  been  consumed  by  the  famine  and 
the  sword. 

Astarte,  one  of  the  Syrian  deities,  corresponds 
with  the  Venus  of  the  Greeks,  the  Isis  of  the 


able,  exposed  everywhere  in  India  to  the  open  air. 

Parvati,  the  mountain  goddess,  daughter  of 
Himavat  and  wife  of  Siva,  is  with  the  Saiva  sect 
Jagan-mata,  mother  of  the  world,  a  severe  deity, 
addicted  to  austerities. 

Lakshmi  is  wife  of  the  Hindu  god  Vishnu,  and 
mother  of  Kama.  She  is  said,  like  Aphrodite,  to 
have  sprung  from  the  froth  of  the  ocean  in  full 
beauty,  with  a  lotus  in  her  hand,  when  it  was 
churned  by  the  Daitya  and  Asuras.     In  the  varied 


Egyptians,  and  the  Mithra  of  the  Persians.     She  |  incarnations  of  Vishnu,  she  has  assumed  the  forms 

had  a  famous  temple  at  Hieropolis  in  Syria.  of  Dharani,  Sita,  and  Rukmini.     She  is  the  type 

Ishtar,  daughter  of  Anu,  king  of  heaven,  was  of  womanly  beauty,  and  with  the  Vaishnava  sect 

a  goddess  of  the  Babylonians.     She  was  queen  of  is  Loka-mata,  mother  of  the  world. 

Erech,  and  is  sometimes  represented  as  divine,  Saraswati,  wife  of  Brahma,  is  goddess  of  speech 

sometimes  as  human.     Her  character  resembles  and  learning,  inventress  of  the  Sanskrit  language 

that  of  the  Venus  of  the  Greeks.    Her  first  hus-  and  Deva-Nagari  letters,  and  patroness  of  the  arts 


band  Was  Dumuzi,  Tammuz,  or  Adonis  (Ezekiel 
viii.  14),  whose  death  was  celebrated  with  great 
ceremony  in  the  east,  and  women  sat  weeping  for 
him. 

Juno,  the  queen  of  heaven  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  was  wife  of  Jupiter.  She  was  a  chaste 
goddess ;  she  protected  cleanliness,  presided  over 
marriage  and  childbirth,  particularly  patronised 
the  most  faithful  and  virtuous  of  her  sex,  and 
severely  punished  incontinence  and  lewdness  in 
matrons.  At  Rome,  no  women  of  debauched 
character  was  permitted  to  enter  her  temple  or 
even  to  touch  it. 

Judges  ii.  13,  about  B.C.  1401,  says  of  the 
Israelites  that  they  forsook  the  Lord  and  served 
Baal  and  Ashtaroth.  1  Samuel  vii.  8  (B.C.  1056), 
Samuel  urged  the  Israelites  to  put  away  the  strange 


and  sciences.  As  a  river  goddess,  she  is  lauded 
for  the  fertilizing  and  purifying  powers  of  her 
waters,  and  as  the  bestower  of  fertility,  fotness, 
and  wealth. 

In  the  cosmogony  of  the  modern  Hindus,  their 
philosophy  has  not  advanced  beyond  the  idea  of 
the  union  of  the  sexes,  and  is  evinced  in  their 
custom  of  manning  a  new  orchard  to  its  well,  of 
marrying  vicariously  a  man  and  woman  to  a  tree, 
of  reverencing  the  junction  of  rivers  and  the 
natural  engrafting  of  trees. 

The  Buddhists  of  China  have  also  a  qneen  of 
heaven.  Shin-mu,  or  the  sacred  mother,  is  fre- 
quently represented  sitting  in  an  alcove  with  a 
child  in  her  arms,  a  glory  round  her  head,  and 
with  tapers  burning  constantly  before  her. 

QUEEN  OF  SHEBA.    See  Balkis. 
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QUERCUS. 


QUERCUS. 


Querciay      «...     It. 

Dab, Pol. 

Koble,  CarbaUio,PoRT.,SP. 
Dub,.    .....  Bus. 

Ek. Sw. 


QUERCUS,  Oak. 

Baalut,  ....    Abab. 
Hob-hoh,   .    :    .    GHiir. 

£cig, Dan. 

Eik, Dot. 

Chene,    .....    Fr. 
Eicbe.     ....       Geb. 

The  oaks  and  the  chesonts  are  well  known  for 
their  rich  and  luxuriant  growth,  and  are  the 
ornaments  of  European  forests.  The  genus  is 
found  from  the  northern  to  the  most  southern 
and  eastern  parts  of  Asia;  in  the  mountains  of 
China,  Japan,  Nepal,  Kamaon,  Sjlhet,  Chitta- 
gong,  Penang,  and  Taong  Dong,  and  from  mode- 
rate elevations  to  the  limits  of  forest  life.  Though 
almost  unknown  in  Ceylon,  the  Peninsula  of  India, 
tropical  Africa,  and  South  America,  they  abound 
in  the  hot  valleys  of  the  Eastern  Himalaya,  East 
Bengal,  Malay  Peninsula,  and  India  Islands,  where, 
perhaps,  more  species  grow  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world. 

The  barks  of  oaks,  alders,  birches,  willows,  and 
poplars  abound  in  gallic  acid  and  tannin,  and  all 
have  therefore  been  frequently  employed  for 
tanning;  also  as  tonics  and  febrifuges.  Quer- 
citron, the  bark  of  Q.  tinctoria,  dyes  wool  ydlow. 
Gall-nuts,  called  majoo  phal,  are  imported  into 
India,  being  produced  by  the  puncture  of  Cynips 
quercusfolii  on  Quercus  infectoria,  a  native  of 
Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  Kurdistan.  Q.  ilex 
and  Q.  cerris  afford  inferior  galls.  The  cupules  of 
ihe  glands  of  Q.  .^gilops,  called  velonia  and  velani 
(a  corruption  of  /3«2«jr/)  and  velameda  by  the 
modem  Greeks,  arie  collected  in  Ceos,  and  used  for 
the  same  purposes.  The  Kermes  insect  fixes  itself 
upon  Q.  coccifera,  hence  called  Kermes  oak,  a 
native  of  the  S.  of  Europe  and  N.  of  Africa.  Q. 
ballota,  sweet-acorn  oak,  that  probably  described 
in  Persian  works  under  the  names  Shah-balloot 
and  Balloot-ul-malik,  is  a  native  of  Spain,  N.  of 
Africa,  and  of  parts  of  Greece;  this  having  acorns 
free  from  tannin,  has  been  long  used  as  food  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  above  countries.  It  might 
very  probably,  as  well  as  the  cork  tree  (Q.  suber), 
a  native  of  ti^e  hot  parts  of  Spain  and  France,  be 
naturalized  in  the  plains  of  Northern  India,  where 
Q.  incana,  from  elevations  of  5000  to  7000  feet  in 
the  Himalaya,  is  perfectly  at  home.  The  acorns 
of  this  species  are  sold  in  bazars  under  the  name 
balloot,  beinff  used  by  the  natives  in  medicine. 

Dr.  Waliich  found  seven  different  species  of  oak 
in  Burma  and  on  the  Tenasserim  coast,  and  all 
afford  useful  timber,  though  inferior  to  the  Eng- 
lish oak. 

In  Japan  are — Quercus  elabra,  acuta,  glauca, 
cuspidata,  serrata,  glandulilera,  dentata,  phylly- 
raoides,  Sieboldiana,  urticsefolia,  canescens,  varia- 
bilis, aliena,  crispula,  Burgerii,  sessifolia,  salicina, 
myndnsefolia,  gilva,  grosse,  serrata,  lacera  mar- 
ginata,  Isvigfita.  The  following  occur  in  China : 
— Quercus  cornea,  Mongolica,  dentata,  Chinensis, 
Fabri,  ilex,  serrata.  Many  of  the  23  Japanese  species 
appear  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Indian  Archipelago,  or 
only  occur  near  the  south-eastern  angle  of  Asia, 
where  they  reach  their  most  southern  limits,  being 
scarcely  known  in  a  wild  state  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.  The  Indian  and  Burmese  species 
are— Quercus  acuminata,  JBgilops,  Amherstiana, 
annulata,  ballota,  balloot,  bancana,  Brandisiana, 
dealbata,  dilitata,  eumorpha,  Falconeri,  fenestrata, 
Griffithii,  ilex,  incana,  lamellosa,  lancesefolia,  lanu- 
ginosa,  lappacea,  mespilifolia,  mixta,  occidentalis, 
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oila,  oxyodon,  pachyphylla,  peduncnlata,  poly- 
antha,  robur,  semecarpifolia,  semiserrata,  serrata, 
sessiliflora,  spicata,  Thomsoniana,  turbinata,  velu- 
tina,  and  xylocarpa. 

Captain  Gerara  tells  us  of  three  species  of  oak  in 
Kanawar, — Monroo  and  Khursoo,  which  grow  at 
12,800  feet,  and  the  Ban  (Q.  incana),  which  dis- 
appeans  at  8000  feet.  Major  Benson,  writing  in 
British  Burma,  remarks  that  Q.  fenestrata,  Q. 
turbinata,  and  Q.  velutina  produce  good,  durable 
timber,  resembling  that  of  the  Dillenias  in  density 
and  elasticity,  though  the  trees  do  not  grow  of 
that  size  to  make  the  timber  of  the  same  value  as 
the  Dillenias.  Q.  Chinensis,  the  Chinese  oak,  a 
beautiful  species  found  in  mountainous  places  in 
China,  is  said  to  have  exactly  the  habit  and  appear- 
ance of  a  Spanish  chesnut.  It  grows  to  the  height 
of  50  feet.  Q.  mannifera,  of  Kurdistan,  is  said  to 
vield  a  sweet  mucilaginous  substance  from  its 
branches  and  leaves  by  steeping  them  in  boiling 
water  at  the  hottest  season  oi  the  year,  and  after- 
wards evaporating  the  water.  Tliis  substance  is 
made  into  cakes,  and  sold  in  the  markets  of  the 
town  of  Van  under  the  name  of  Ghiok-Helvashee, 
*  the  sweetmeat  of  heaven.'  The  species  is  very 
near  Q.  sessiliflora,  espedaliy  a  form  of  it  which 
has  been  named  Q.  Mongolica.  Q.  regia  and  Q. 
rigida  also  occur  in  Kurdistan. 

Quercus  acuminata,  Wight  Ic.^  Boxb, ;  Hunnee, 
Hind. 

Quercus  Amherstiana,  Wall,  Tirbbas,  Burm. 
A  large  tree  of  Martaban,  used  in  boat-building. 

Quercus  annulata,  Sni, 


Hunne,  Phuliat, 
Faniat,      •    .     • 


Pushtu. 


yt 


Bani,  Bran,  .  Kotgabh. 
Ban-kan,  Bren,  Pushtu. 
Ban-kahoo,    •    ■        ,, 

The  ring-cupped  oak  grows  in  the  outer  ranges 
of  the  Sikkim  Himalayas,  to  the  height  of  10,000 
feet ;  wood  white,  not  valued. 

Quercus  ballota,  TT.,  the  Barbaxy  oak;  Shah- 
balloot  or  Balloot-ul-malik  of  Persia  is  probably 
the  tree  mentioned  by  Theophrastus.  It  is  a 
native  of  Spain  and  Greece. 

Quercus  cornea,  Loureiro,  an  oak  of  Cochin- 
China,  Hong-Kong,  and  S.  China.  The  leaves 
are  not  given  to  silkworms. — Smith. 

Quercus  dentata,  Thunb,,  Hoh,  Chin.,  a  hirgo 
leafed  oak  of  China  and  Japan.  It  has  long 
feathery  filaments  outside  the  acorn. — Smith, 

Quercus  dilatata,  Lindley, 

Quercus  taziflora. 


Mohru,  Here'u,  Chahba. 
BarangijParungi,  Hazara. 
Kaliring,     .    .    Jhelum. 


Chora,  .  .  .  Kaohan. 
Marghand,  .  Kanawar. 
Bar,  Ohar,  MuRRXE  Hills. 


This  fine  evergreen  oak  is  found  in  the  Sutlej 
valley  between  lUmapur  and  Sungnam  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  6000  to  9000  feet.  It  yields  an  excellent 
heavy  wood. 

Quercus  fenestrata,  Roxh.,  grows  in  the  Khassya 
HiUs,  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity 
of  Sylhet,  and  grows  in  Burma  and  the  Tenasserim 
provinces  not  50  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  affords  useful  timber. 

Quercus  fioribunda,  Cleghom^  Barcha,  Hind., 
is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between  Rampur 
and  Sungnam  at  an  elevation  of  9000  feet. 

Quercus  ilex,  evergreen  oak. 

^  In, Pangl 

Bre, Panj. 

Khar-paloo-cherai, .     „ 
Ghwara-cherai, 


Charai,  Chora,  .      Hind. 
Chur,  Jari,  Eon,     .    „ 
Chota,  ....  Lahoul. 
Banmgee, .    .      Mubbsx. 


i> 


This  iB  found  in  Kaghan,  the  BuUej  vi^ey  be- 


QIJERCUS. 


QUETTA. 


tween  Hampur  and  SangDam,  at  5000  to  8000  feet 
elevation ;  it  is  the  principal  firewood  in  the  hill  sta- 
tions. Charcoal  is  made  of  it.  The  EDglish  residents 
at  Dharmsala  use  it  for  beams  and  rafters.  The 
tree  attains  its  full  size  in  100  years,  and  a  very 
old  tree  yields  a  log  or  trunk  to  first  branch  from 
16  to  20  feet  in  length  (?),  and  6  feet  in  circum- 
ference ;  wood  of  a  red  colour,  hard,  tough,  and 
heavy,  coarse  -  trained,  liable  to  warp  and  to 
decay  if  exposed  to  wet ;  leaves  given  as  fodder 
to  cattle.  Its  acorns,  Balut  sil  supari,  are  sold  in 
the  bazars  of  the  N.W.  Provinces  under  the  name 
of  Shah-balloot.  Used  for  indigestion,  diarrhoea, 
and  asthma.  Recommended  for  chrouic  diarrhoea 
in  children,  after  burying  in  the  earth  to  remove 
their  bitter  principle,  then  washing  and  grinding. 
Stewart, 

Quercus  incana  —  ?  Himalayan  ilex. 


Ban,  Banji, 
Bin,  Rinj, 
Munroo 


.Hazaba. 


f) 


of  Kamaon. 


Sper-K^herai   (white 

oak), ....  Pushtu. 
Vari,    ,     of  Salt  Banoe. 


A  beautiful  tree  of  Kamaon,  very  like  the  ever- 
green oak  of  Europe.  Its  leaves  are  much  more 
woolly  on  the  under  side.  The  wood  is  coarse, 
but  lasts  well  under  cover,  where  it  is  not  exposed. 
It  is  extensively  used  for  fuel  at  the  hill  Sanatoria, 
where  the  tree  grows  abundantly  at  from  8500  to 
8000  feet  elevation. 

Quercus  infectoria,  Olivier,  gall  oaL 


AIQGSf     .... 

Abab. 

Dyer's  oak,    , 

.     .   Eno. 

Pyeen-ta-gar-nee- 

Majoo-phal,  . 

.      Hind. 

thee,      .    .    . 

Burm. 

Maja-kanee,  . 

.  Maleal. 

Maa-phal,      .    . 

DUKH. 

Mazoo,      .    • 

•    .  Pebs. 

Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  Kurdistan,  a  shrub 
4  to  6  feet  high.  A  very  oonmion  scrubby  bush 
in  Aeia  Minor,  where  its  branches  are  attacked  by 
an  insect,  the  Cynips,  which  punctures  them,  and 
causes  the  formation  of  the  oak-galls. 

Quercus  lancesefolia,  RoxK,  a  tree  of  the  Graro 
Hills  and  Assam.  Wood  light-coloured  like  the 
English  oak,  but  harder,  and  reckoned,  where  it 
grows,  one  of  the  moBt  durable  timbers. 

Quercus  lappacea,  Roxb,,  a  tree  on  the  Khassya 
mountains.  Wood  strong,  in  colour  like  that  of 
the  common  oak,  but  hard  and  more  close-grained. 

Quercus  lucida  and  Q.  muricata,  Roxb.,  are 
.  Fenang  trees. 

Quercus  Mongolica,  Fischer,  Tsoh-shu,  Chin., 
an  oak  of  N.  China,  with  small  leaves,  on  which 
the  silkworm  is  fed. — Smith. 

Quercus  pedunculata,  its  bark  used  medicinally. 

Quercus  prinodes,  Linn, 
QueicTu  serrata,  Jtoxb,        \  Shingra,    .    .    .      Hind. 
A  tree  of  the  Garo  Hills,  yields  a  useful  timber. 

Quercus  semecarpifolia.  Wall. 
Alpine  oak,    .    .    .   Eno.  I  Kharao,  Khatao,      PAKJ. 
Bancbur,  Banchar,  Pan  J.  |  Khanhu,  .    .    .    «      „ 

This  ascends  above  the  range  of  pines,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  alpine  trees  of  the  North  Hima- 
laya. It  is  an  evergreen  species.  Its  acorns  are 
named  Shah-balloot  It  is  found  in  the  Sutlej 
valley  between  Rampur  and  Sungnam  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  9000  to  12,000  feet.  No  oak  nor  chesnut 
ascends  above  9000  feet  in  the  interior  of  Sikkim, 
where  they  are  replaced  by  a  species  of  hazel 
(Coiylua) ;  in  the  North  Himalaya,  on  the  other 
hand,  at  10,000  and  12,000  feet,  on  the  southern 
face  of  the  Himalaya,  as  at  Chur,  Kedarkanta,  and 
Changshel,  the  Quercus  semecarpifolia  generallv 
forms  the  forests  at  their  highest  limits,  though 
other  species  of  Quercus  are  found  below,  with 


Taxus,  Betula,  Deodara,  Pinus  excelfia,  and  Mor- 
inda.  Q.  semecarpifolia  is  a  magnificent  tree, 
and  its  timber  is  much  esteemed  by  the  natives. 
Wood  white  and  heavy ;  subject  to  insects  and 
liable  to  warp ;  used  for  making  charcoal,  and  by 
zamindars  for  ordinary  house-building  purposes ; 
produces  also  good  and  large  timber. 

Quercus  semiserrata,  Roxb.,  Thit-kya,  Burm., 
a  tree  of  the  Garo  and  Khassya  Hills  and  British 
Burma.  Wood  used  for  plugs  or  pins,  to  join 
together  the  three  pieces  which  compose  the  body 
of  a  Burmese  cart-wheel.    Qu.  Q.  prinodes. 

Quercus  spicata,  Buch,,  a  tree  of  Nepal,  of  the 
Garo,  Khassya,  and  Chittagong Hills.  Woodlighter 
coloured  than  English  oak,  but  equally  close- 
grained,  and  apparently  as  strong. 

Quercus  suber,  the  cork  tree,  of  all  the  warm 
parts  of  Spain,  but  is  most  abundant  in  Catalonia 
and  Valencia.  In  the  property  of  forming  a 
spongv  soft  substance  on  its  bark,  it  surpasses 
all  other  European  trees,  and  hence  is  of  the 
greatest  value  for  corks  and  for  similar  purposes. 
Quercus  occidentalis,  one  of  the  varieties  of 
Q.  suber  affording  cork,  in  Southern  France, 
Spain,  and  N.  Africa.  This  species  is  confined 
to  the  Atlantic  provinces,  and  is  distinguished  by 
its  acorns  ripening  in  the  second  year.  The  first 
gathering  of  the  bark  takes  place  when  the  trees 
are  about  12  to  15  years  of  age.  This  is  burned, 
being  almost  useless.  There  is  a  second  gather- 
ing some  7  or  8  years  later,  of  porous  cork,  and 
after  a  similar  interval,  a  third  or  better  quality, 
which  may  be  used  for  corks.  The  harvest  is 
continued  at  intervals  of  7  to  10  years,  the  best 
cork  being  produced  by  trees  on  a  poor  soil. 

Quercus  turbinata,  Roxb.,  grows  in  Chittagong, 
in  Burma,  affords  useful  timber,  though  inferior  to 
E nglish  oak.   Roxburgh  says  it  is  only  used  for  fuel. 

Quercus  velutina,  Tha  ghau,  Burm.,  crows  in 
Burma  and  the  Teuaaserim  Provinces,  ft  affords 
useful  timber,  though  inferior  to  English  oak.— 
Capt.  Gerard,  Kanawar;  Messrs.  Barnes,  Fortune, 
Gamble ;  Hodg.  Nagasaki;  Powell;  Cal.  Cat.  Ex., 
1862 ;  Messrs.  Balfour,  Cleg.,  Hook.,  Mason,  O'Sh., 
Roxb.,  Riddell,  Royle,  Stew.,  Voigt,  Wight,  Thun. 

QUEBQUEDULA,  the  teal  genUs  of  birds, 
comprising  as  under : — 

Q.  crecoa,  Linn.,  common  iaaL 
Q.  ciroia,  L.,  blae*winged  teal. 
Q.  glooitAUB,  Dallas,  duoking  teal. 
Q.  Javana,  Budd.,  Java  teal. 
Q.  ManillenBiB,  (7m.,  Manilla  teal. 
Q.  nameraliB,  Mull.,  eastern  teaL 
See  Teal. 

QUETTA,  a  town  of  Baluchistan  in  the  valley  of 
Quetta  or  Shawl.  The  valley  is  about  15  or  20  miles 
in  length,  and  from  4  to  6  in  breadth.  It  is 
bounded  to  the  westward  by  the  Chah'l  Tan  range, 
having  a  strike  of  S.S.W.  by  N.N.E.  Quetta  is 
about  5900  feet  above  the  sea,  and  has  about 
4000  inhabitants.  The  mountainous  table>Iand 
of  Baluchistan  extends  from  Cape  Monze  on  the 
south  to  the  Afghan  mountains  north  of  Quetta, 
or  from  25**  to  80°  40'  N.  latitude,  and  is  conse- 
quently about  340  miles  in  length.  In  breadth  it 
extends  from  the  level  nlains  of  CutcM  eastward, 
to  Nooshky  on  the  boraers  of  the  Seistan  desert 
on  the  west,  extending  thus  about  150«mile8.  But 
its  breadth  is  by  no  means  uniform ;  widest  about 
the  centre,  it  gradually  narrows  southward,  until 
at  Cape  Monze  it  is  only  a  few  miles  broad. 
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QUFL. 


QUININE. 


The  fort  or  kot,  in  lat.  30**  12'  K,  long.  66**  65' 
E,  is  situated  at  the  northern  end  of  the  valley,  on 
the  direct  route  from  Jacobabad  and  Shikarpur  to 
Kandahar  vift  the  Bolan  pass.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  mud  wall,  and  has  two  gates,  the  eastern  and 
BOQthem,  or  Shikarpuri  gate.  In  the  centre  of  the 
town,  on  an  artificial  mound,  stands  the  miri  or 
citadel,  in  which  the  governor  resides,  and  from 
which  there  is  a  very  extensive  view  of  the  neigh- 
bouring valley.  The  water  is  good,  and  there  are 
many  gardens  and  orchards  in  the  suburbs.  Quetta 
was  occupied  in  the  British  wars  with  Afghanistan 
in  1838-42,  and  again  from  1876  and  during  the 
Afghan  campaigns  of  1878-80,  Quetta  formed 
the  base  of  operations  of  the  southern  column,  and 
is  now  held  by  the  British. — Imp,  Gaz. 

QUFL.  Hind.  Any  lock;  in  Muhammadan 
divination,  a  lock  for  resolving  mysteries. 

QUICKLIME. 


Honnu,  Hunnu, 
Chunftmbu,     . 
Soxmom,    •    • 


Singh. 
.Tam. 
.  Tel. 


Ahak,  .  .  .  •  Abab. 
ChimaiD,  Chona,  Hind. 
Cklcinm,  ....  Lat. 
Kureh,  •     •    •    •     Febs. 

The  common  method  of  obtaining  Quicklime  is 

by  the  process  of  burning,  in  which  limestone 

mixed  with  wood,  coal,  or  charcoal  is  exposed  to 

a  strong  heat ;  in  this  way  the  carbonic  acid  is 

expelle<^  and  the  product  called  quicklime  is  the 

results     It  is  white,  of  a  pale  grey  tint,  opaque, 

inodorous,    and    its    taste    acrid    and    alkaline. 

When  water  is  poured  upon  quicklime,  it  heats, 

crackles,   swells,  and  a  bulky  white  powder  is 

obtained,  called  slaked  lime.    Lime  is  used  as  a 

manure    and  as  an   ingredient    in    mortar.    In 

several  metallorgic  processes,  it  is  used  as  a  cheap 

and  powerful  flux ;  it  is  also  extensively  employed 

in  soap-making,  leather  -  dressing,   dyeing,   and 

medicine,  besides  many  other  purposes  in  common 

life  and  the  arts.    Ghunam  is  applied  to  quicklime 

made  from  calcined  shells. — Faulkner, 

QUICKSILVER,  Mercury. 


Vif-argent,  Mercnre,  Fb. 
Qaeckiilber,  .  .  .  Geb. 
Pani, Hind. 


Argento  vivo,  Mercurio,  It. 
Azogne, .  .  .  ;  .  Sp. 
Jewa,     ....     TCBK. 


Quicksflver  is  said  to  occur  about  six  miles  from 
Colombo  and  Trincomalee.  While  some  excava- 
tions were  making  in  the  laterite  on  the  sea-face 
of  the  fortress  of  Gannanore  in  1857,  globules  of 
fluid  mercury  were  found  in  the  cells  of  the  later- 
ite, giving  the  appearance  of  its  being  of  natural 
occurrence.  The  quantities  and  value  imported 
into  India  have  been  as  under : — 


Lbs. 
Rs. . 


1874-75.  1875-76. 


1876-77. 


1877-78. 


207,981 
2,89,001 


1878-79. 


160,744  524,298  217,181 
1,61,200|10,75,105]8,69,S23 

--As.  Ann.  Reg.  1799 ;  Joinvitle's  MSS, 
QCILLS. 


250,884 
3,88,047 


1879-80. 


531,393 
5,88,436 


Flames  li  ecrire,  .  .  Fb. 
PoMn,  Feder  kiel,  Geb. 
KaUn,  .  .  GXSJ.,  HiND. 
Penne  de  scrivire,     .    It. 


Stivoli,  ....  Bus. 
Oanones  para  eseribir,  Sp. 
Tuy-kalam,  Tuy,  .  Tubk. 


The  strong  wing-feathers  of  the  goose,  used  for 
vriting. 

QUILON,  a  seaport  town  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
in  lat  8**  63'  28' N.,  long.  76°  36'  69*  E.  It  is 
in  the  Travancore  Stat€,  and  has  been  written 
Colkm,  Coolon,  and  Coilon,  derived  from  the 
Tamil  for  a  tank.  Its  population  is  about  16,000, 
and  is  occupied  by  a  detachment  of  the  Madras 
anny.  It  has  been  known  to  western  nations 
from  very  early  times  as  a  commercial  town,  and    medicinal  properties  of  the  Peruvian  barks  are 
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the  Imperial  Gazetteer  says  it  is  mentioned  as  Coilon 
in  a  letter  of  the  Nestorian  patriarch  Jesu  Jabus 
of  Adiabene,  who  died  A.D.  660.  It  appears  in 
Arabic  as  early  as  A.D.  861,  under  the  name 
Eaulam-mall,  when  it  was  already  frequented  by 
ships  from  China ;  and  during  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries  it  continued  to  be  the  great  port  of  trade 
with  Malabar,  from  China  and  from  Arabia.  It 
IB  the  Coilum  of  Marco  Polo,  and  the  Columbum 
of  several  ecclesiastical  writers  of  that  age,  one  of 
whom,  Friar  Jordanus,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Columbum  about  1330.  It  was  a  great  port  for 
pepper,  Brazil  wood,  and  for  ginger,  the  best 
kind  of  which  was  known  till  late  in  the  middle 
ages  as  Columbine  ginger.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  century,  Varthema  speaks  of  it  as  a 
fine  port,  and  Barbosa  as  *  a  very  great  city,'  and 
^  witn  many  great  merchants,  Moors,  and  Gentoos, 
whose  ships  traded  to  all  the  eastern  ports  as 
far  as  Bengal,  Pegu,  and  the  Archipelago  .  .  . 
Throughout  the  middle  ages  it  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  **  Saint  Thomas 
Christians,**  and  formed  with  Kayal  (Koilpatam, 
Koel  church,  Patanam  town),  one  of  the  seven 
churches  ascribed  by  Indo-Syrian  tradition  to 
Saint  Thomas  himself '  (Col.  Yule*s  Marco  Polo, 
iL  p.  866,  ed.  1874). 

In  1503  the  Portuguese  established  a  factory 
and  fort,  captured  by  the  Dutch  150  years  later. 
Besides  these  changes,  the  town  was  at  different 
times  subject  to  Cochin,  Cully  Quilon,  and  Tra- 
vancore. In  1741  Travancore  unsuccessfully  be- 
sieged it,  but  the  following  year  the  Quilon  raja 
submitted.  The  natives  of  the  country  begin 
their  era  from  its  foundation,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  natives  of  Cochin  begin  theirs  from  the 
origin  of  the  island  of  Vaipeen.  In  former  days 
there  were  a  great  many  weaving-looms  and 
manufactures  of  cotton  and  stoneware  here. 
Alexius  Menezes,  the  first  Archbishop  of  Goa,  built 
an  excellent  fortress  here,  which  afterwards  fell 
into  ruins,  being  neglected  by  the  Dutch. — Col, 
Heber  Drury  /  Imp,  Gaz, 

QUINCE,  Cydonia  vulgaris. 

Suffurgul,  Safarjalat,  Ab. 
Qvodde,  ....  Dan. 
Kwepeer,  .  .  .  DuT. 
Semen  de  Coig,  Going,  Fb. 
Quincunx,  ...  „ 
Quitten  komer,     .    Geb. 

The  quince  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  grows  in  Persia ;  its  fruit  is  stewed,  and^it 
makes  good  marmalade.  In  the  Panjab  there  are 
three  kinds  of  quinces — (1)  Shakkar,  or  sweet; 
(2)  Tursha,  sour ;  (3)  Miyana,  or  middling.  The 
first  is  eaten  fresh,  and  has  a  delicious  perfume  ; 
the  second  is  dried,  candied,  etc. ;  the  seeds  of  all 
are  demulcent,  and  used  in  sherbets  and  as  a  cool- 
ing drink  in  fever.  They  abound  in  mucilage,  and 
constitute  an  important  article  of  conunerce, 
being  highly  valued  as  a  demulcent  tonic  and 
restorative  remedy  by  the  Hindus  and  by  Muham- 
madans  all  over  the  east.  They  are  imported 
into  Bombay  and  Calcutta  from  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  into  Northern  India  they  are  brought  from 
Kabul  and  Kashmir. — Powell;  Hogg;  Faulkner, 

QUININE  was  discovered  in  1820  by  Pelletier 
and  Caventou,  French  chemists;  cinchonidine 
and  quinidine  in  1862  by  M.  Pasteur.  It  is  a 
vegeto-alkali  obtained  from  cinchona  bark.    The 


Melaootogna, 

IT. 

Bihidana,     • 

Pbbs. 

Marmelo,     . 

POBT. 

Membrillo,  • 

Sp. 

Qoitten,  .    . 

Sw. 

QUININE. 

doe  to  these  vegeto-alkalis.  The  refuse  or 
mother  liquor  of  the  quinine  manufacturers  con- 
tains amorphous  quinine,  also  called  chinoidine  or 
quinoidine.  It  is  a  yellow  or  brown  resin-like 
mass,  insoluble  in  water,  but  freely  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  as  also  in  dilute  acids.  Quinine 
is  one  of  the  easiest  drugs  to  adulterate,  as  the 
substances  mixed  with  it  are  of  very  similar  appear- 
ance and  properties.  Cinchona  bark  contains 
several  alkaloias  of  more  or  less  febrifuge  pro- 
perties ;  quinine,  the  principal,  is  accompanied 
by  cinchonine,  cinchonidine,  and  perhaps  other 
minor  alkaloids,  all  of  which  have  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  quinine,  but  possess  febrifuge  properties 
more  or  less  inferior  to  those  of  quinine,  and 
often  producing  different  symptoms.  These 
alkaloids  have  always  been  separated  by  the 
European  manufacturer,  as  the  mixed  alkaloids 
would  be  unsaleable  there,  and  they  are  disposed 
of  separatelv,  each  at  its  own  market  price,  the 
inferior  alkaloids  fetching  often  less  than  half  the 
price  of  quinine.  Barks  vary  in  the  proportion 
of  alkaloids  they  yield ;  but  it  may  be  said  that 
for  every  ounce  of  quinine  manufactured  there 
are  at  least  two  ounces  of  inferior  alkaloid  pro- 
duced. The  alkaloids  find  a  certain  outlet 
amongst  private  practitioners  making  up  their  own 
medicines,  in  the  dispensaries  of  hospitals  and 
parish  infirmaries,  and  other  circumstances  where 
the  high  price  of  quinine  restricts  its  use;  but 
much  of  these  alkaloids  is  mixed  with  quinine 
intended  for  exportation.  This  mixture  is  a  fraud, 
because  these  inferior  alkaloids  require  a  much 
higher  dose  (30  to  50  per  cent  more)  to  produce 
the  same  febrifuge  effects  as  quinine  in  mild  cases ; 
they  often  completely  fail  in  severe  cases  of  ague, 
and  generally  cause  nausea  and  other  unpleasant 
symptoms.  In  France,  pharmaceutical  authorities 
who  inspect  druggists^  shops,  condemn  all  quinine 
found  to  contain  more  than  three  per  cent,  of 
cinchonine. 

The  cinchona  plants,  introduced  into  India  by 
Mr.  Clement  Markham's  (C.B.)  devoted  exertions, 
have  been  largely  cultivated,  and  the  Governments 
of  Bengal  and  Madras  have  been  manufacturing 
the  alluiloids,  either  separating  them  or  keeping 
them  combined,  styling  the  latter  condition  the 
cinchona  febrifuge  or  mixed  cinchona  alkaloids. 
100  parts  of 'it  have  been  found  to  contain  quinine, 
15'5  ;  cinchonidine,  29  ;  cinchonine,  33*5 ;  amor- 
phous alkaloids,  17  ;  and  colouring  matter,  5. 

The  Madras  Government,  about  the  year  1882, 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  State  consignments 
of  cinchona  barks,  from  the  estates  atNaddewatum, 
Dodabetta,  and  Pykara,  from  which  quinine  and 
other  alkaloids  were  to  be  manufactured  on  their 
behjjf.  Mr.  Whiffen's  analysis  of  these  yielded 
the  following  results : — 


QUIVER. 


Deacriptlon.        Q-^i^Vf 
Renewed 

crown  bark,     6  "57  to  5  71 
Mossed  bark,      406  to  4*3 
Natural  bark,     S-6  to3'42 
Renewed  red  K,  8*04 
Mossed  bark,      l-71to2*09 
Natural  bark,     1*28  to  1*2 
Root  bark,      .     VS   to  2  09 
Branch  bark,      O'S   to  0*66 
Renewed  scraped 

orown  bark,  4*34 
Natural  soraped,l  '81 
Branch  crown,    0*7 


Cinchonidine 

Cinchona 

sulphate  p.  c. 

alkaloid  p.  c. 

0*41  to  0-48 

0*12  to  0-31 

1-4    to  1*5 

0*2   to  0-24 

1*02  to  1-21 

015  to  0-23 

2-32 

1*84 

2  16  to  2*32 

1*68  to  2*89 

2*8   to  3-57 

114  to  1-63 

21   to  216 

2-39  to  2*57 

1*5   to  1*35 

0-47  to  0*51 

0*37 

0*21 

0*76 

006 

016 

0*04 

Cinchonine  alkaloid,    208 
Febrifuge,.    ...    2236 


The  total  lbs.  of  products  obtained  by  manufacture 

was  as  follows : — 

Quinine  sulphate,  .  1467 
Cinchonidine  Bulphate,'345 
Quinidine  sulphate,  .     40 

Total  charges  on  account  of  the  bark  sent 
amounted  to  £3352,  Os.  9d.,  distributed  as  fol- 
lows :— 

Freight,  agency,  etc.,  ....  £721  9  3 
Manufacturing  charges,  .  .  .  2604  11  0 
Fire  insurance  of  bark  at  factory,        26    0    0 

Notwithstanding  the  increasing  price  of  quinine, 
its  import  into  India  is  increasing. 


Lbs.         Rb. 

3,925  1,91,619 

4,648  3,34,437 

5,025  6,58,509 

5,940  6,50,006 


Lbs.  lU. 

1879-80,     7,500  8,60,072 

1880-81,     3,964  4,29,515 

1881-82,    10,615  9,98,631 

1882-83,     7,685  6.48,912 


1875-76, 
1876-77, 
1877-78, 
1878-79, 

Imports  into  India  of  quinine  on  account  of 
GrOTernment  haye  already  (1883)  practically 
ceased,  and  India  will  soon  supply  aU  its  own 
wants  from  its  cinchona  plantations  at  Darjiling 
and  the  Neilgherry  mountains.  In  1882-83,  India 
exported  641,608  lbs.  of  cinchona  bark,  value  Kb. 
7,90,861.  When  the  home  consumption  of  bark 
was  one-fourth  the  present  amount,  quinine  was 
only  half  its  present  price.  The  discovery  of 
kairin  may  lead  to  a  oiminution  of  price.  In 
February  and  March  1883,  the  Madras  Govern- 
ment had  two  sales  of  48,645  lbs.  of  18  kinds  of 
cinchona  bark,  which  realized  from  8  annas  8  pie 
per  pound  to  Rs.  2.8.8,  the  latter  being  for  mossed 
crown. — MarkJiatn,  Per.  Bark, 

QUINTAL.    Fr.,  It.    1*97  cwt  Eng. 

QUISQUALIS  CHINENSIS.    Smith. 
Sze-kiun-tsse,  .    .    Chin.  |  Liane  vermifuge,  .    .  Fb. 

A  plant  of  Annam,  Moluccas,  Mauritius,  Burma, 
Malay  Peninsula,  and  China ;  fruit  1  or  1^  inch 
long.    A  safe  and  efficient  vermifuge. — Smith. 

QUISQUALIS  INDICA.    Linn. 


Q.  villosa,  £oxb. 

Tot-chi-fa,  .    .    .    Chin. 
Chinese  honeysuckle,  Eno. 


Da-way-hmi-ne,  Burm, 
Rangoon  creeper,  .    £ng. 
Sun  sung  aroos,     Malay. 


A  scandent  shrub,  with  beautiful  flowers  of 
various  colours,  from  white  to  orange  and  deep- 
red  ;  has  a  very  powerful  perfume  towards  night 
It  grows  from  layers  or  seed,  but  the  latter  are 
very  difficult  to  find.  It  is  seen  trailing  its  long 
arms  around  bowei-s  and  verandahs,  buried  in 
thick  lively  foliage,  and  gracefully  flinging  out  its 
thousands  of  sweet-scented  flowers,  which  change 
their  tint  from  white  to  rose,  and,  with  the  clouds 
at  sunset,  deepen  into  richest  crimson.  The 
flowers  are  scarlet  oiitside  and  yellowish-white 
within,  and  hang  in  large  clusters.  The  scent  at 
night  is  unpleasant  to  some  persons.  It  is  a  very 
common  plant  in  the  gardens  of  the  Dekhan. 
Seeds  vermifuge. — Jaffrey ;  Mason ;  RiddelL 

QUIVER.  Throughout  South -Eastern  Asia 
the  bow  and  arrow  have  almost  diai^ppeared,  the 
only  people  using  it  constantly  in  war  and  for 
the  hunt  being  the  Mincopi  ;  but  at  the  annual 
*  langar '  of  the  Nizam  of  itxe  Dekhan  there  are 
still  to  be  seen  a  few  soldiers  in  the  procession 
armed  with  bows.  Recently,  too,  in  the  oeginning 
of  1870,  the  Editor  met  a  small  body  of  men, 
seemingly  on  some  predatory  excursion,  one  of 
whom  was  armed  with  the  bow  and  a  quiver  full 
of  arrows.  In  April  1863,  a  few  days  before  the 
Editor  arrived  at  the  Andamans,  a  BriUah  sailor 
was  killed  by  the  arrow  of  a  Mincopi. 
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QUOIN  HILL. 

QUOIN  HILL,  called  Jibl  Mia  Ally,  at  the 
Straits  of  Bab-ul-Mandab,  is  865  feet  aboye  the 
sea. 

QUOIRENG,  a  tribe  in  N.E.  India,  with  a 
language  distinct  from  those  of  the  Songbu  and 
Pniron,  but  with  a  great  similarity  in  all  other 
r«!pect8.  They  inhabit  all  the  hills  north  of  the 
Koupui,  between  the  high  range  that  skirts  the 
Talley  of  Munnipore  and  the  &rak,  as  far  as  the 
Angami  tribe,  from  whose  aggressions  they  have 
suffered  much.  fYom  these  aggressions  ana  their 
own  feuds,  they  have  much  decreased  in  number, 
but  are  still  a  very  considerable  tribe,  possessed 
of  much  energy,  which  developes  itself  in  trade 
with  the  Angami  and  the  Britisn  frontier  district. 

QURBAN.  Akab.  A  sacrifice  ;  a  victim  ; 
oblation. 

QURNA.  Hiin>.  A  straight  or  curved  horn, 
twelve  feet  long ;  a  musical  instrument. 

QUTUB  SAHIB,  or  Quttub-ud-Din,  lies  buried 
at  Qutub,  near  Dehli,  named  after  him.  The  late 
Shah  Alam  and  many  members  of  the  royal 
family  of  Dehli  are  buried  there.  His  tomb  is 
much  frequented  by  pilgrims,  he  being  one  of 
the  most  renowned  and  venerated  of  the  Musal- 
man  Raints. 

QUTUB  SHAHI,  a  dynasty  of  the  Dekhan, 
A.D.  1512-1580,  whose  principal  stronghold  was 
Golcooda,  near  Hyderabad  Sultan  Kuli  Qutub 
Shah,  the  founder,  was  a  Turkoman  of  Hamadan 
in  Persia,  and  was  in  the  service  of  the  Bahmani 
kings  when  their  power  broke  up.  He  was 
murdered  at  the  age  of  90  by  his  son  Jamshid. 
The  fourth  and  last  king  was  Muhammad  Kuli. 


R 


R,  the  18th  letter  of  the  English  alphabet,  is 
a  semi-vowel  and  a  liquid,  and  in  the  English 
tongue  has  two  distinct  sounds,  the  one,  as  in  ran, 
free,  tuorose,  and  when  at  the  beginning  of  words 
or  Hjllables,  produced  by  an  expulsion  of  vocalized 
breath;  the  other  sound  when  followed  by  a  con- 
sonant, and  when  at  the  end  of  words,  is  formed 
by  a  Tibration  of  the  tongue  near  the  root,  as  in 
her,  ford,  startling.  In  words  derived  from  the 
Greek  language,  the  letter  h  is  usually  written 
after  r,  as  in  rheumatic,  rhapsody,  rhetoric.  R  has 
various  modifications  in  the  languages  of  the  East 
Indies.  It  is  changeable  into  1 ;  and  the  Chinese, 
who  cannot  pronounce  r,  always  use  1  in  its 
place,  though  the  Mongol  and  Xfanchu  have  r. 
Usually  it  has  the  sound  of  r  in  round,  run,  ruin. 
In  the  Hindustani  it  has  a  rough  sound  as  r  or  rh, 
which  alternate  with  the  cerebral  letters  d  and 
db,  and  in  Telugu,  Canarese,  and  Tamil  it  has  a 
harsher  sound.  The  r  of  the  Tamil  and  r  of  the 
Malealam  are  in  some  respects  identical,  and  when 
doubled  as  rr,  have  the  sound  of  tt.  The  Sanskrit 
Vowel  soimd  ri  is  modified  in  the  Peninsula  of 
India  into  m.  R  in  Sanskrit,  when  compounded 
▼ith  another  consonant,  is  always  elided ;  thus, 
varta,  krosa,  preman,  Sansk.  ;  bat,  kos,  pem,  Hind. 
There  are  many  Sanskrit  wordis  written  indif- 
ferently with  1  or  r,  as  in  the  Sanskrit  urmi, 
(Jreek  eluo ;  Sanskrit  rak,  Greek  leukos ; 
iSaosknt  rik,  Greek  leipo.  Jnst  aft  the  English 
Mary  is  domesticidly  BloUy,  the  Turki  language 
frequently  changes  the  letter  r  into  a  soft  z  or  sh. 
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as  the  Turki  words  dengiz,  sea,  and  okuz,  bx,  are 
the  same  as  the  Hungarian  tenger  and  okur.  On 
the  Indo -Scythian  coins,  also,  we  find  the  Tutki 
names  of  Eanishka,  Huvishka,  and  Kushkana 
changed  to  Kanerke,  Hoverke,  and  Korano  in 
Greek.  The  1  of  the  Kodum  Tamil  becomes  zh  in 
the  Shen  Tamil, — -pallam,  fruit,  becoming  pazham. 

RA,  a  god  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  was 
worshipped  separately  from  Osiris. 

R  A  AMAH  of  Ezekiel  zxvii.  22,  is  the  modern 
Reima. 

RABAB.    Hind.    A  rebeck. 

RABAN.  Hind.  A  Panjab  tree  of  moderate 
size ;  wood  white,  soft,  light,  used  by  agricul- 
turists for  their  houses  and  implements.  Bark  used 
medicinally ;  leaves  used  for  fodder. — Powell. 

RABAN  HORMAZ,  a  monastery  of  the  order 
of  St.  Anthony,  in  the  pashalik  of  Musal,  45 
miles  N.  of  Musal.  The  monks  are  of  all  trades. 
They  eat  meat  at  Easter  and  Christmas.  Some  of 
the  cells  are  far  up  the  mountains  in  steep  places. 
— MacGregor. 

RABB.  Arab.  Lord,  master ;  the  Rabbi  of 
the  Hebrews.  In  the  plural,  Arbab  is  a  title  of 
the  Ehalil  and  Mohmund  chiefs  of  the  Peshawur 
district.     Rab-ul-Alamin,  lord  of  the  universe. 

RA-BER.  Pers.  On  the  road ;  properly  rah- 
bur,  corrupted  by  the  Pindara  to  la-bour,  the 
designation  of  their  forays.  Literally,  take  to  the 
road. — Kajasthan,  i.  p.  19. 

RABI.  Hind.  The  spring  time,  the  months 
March  and  April;  also,  in  Northern  India,  the 
harvest  grown  in  winter  and  reaped  in  spring, 
viz.  of  crops  sown  after  the  rains  m  October  and 
November,  reaped  in  the  first  three  or  four 
months  of  the  year  ensuing.  It  is  pronounced 
and  written  Rabbi,  and  called  by  the  people 
•Hari,  as  the  spring  harvest  crops  sown  in  winter 
and  cut  by  Har,  early  summer.  They  include 
wheat,  barley,  peas,  gram,  poppy,  masur,  sarson 
or  mustard,  linseed,  tobacco,  the  manwa  and 
radhia  cotton ;  the  arhar,  Cajanus  Indicus ;  the 
jethi  dhan,  a  variety  of  rice ;  kusum,  Carthamus 
tinctorius. 

RABIA.  Arab.  A  protector.  One  of  the 
Kahtan  branch  of  the  Gara  tribe  accompanied  a 
friend  as  Rabia  from  the  mountains  behind  Dofar 
to  the  town  of  Silalah.  On  arrival  there,  two  of 
Rabia's  cousins  approached  the  man  he  was  pro- 
tecting, and  assailed  him  on  account  of  a  blood- 
feud.  The  Rabia,  faithful  to  his  charge,  slew  his 
cousins,  and  then  sought  the  protection  of  a  Syed, 
and  got  a  party  to  convey  him  back  to  his  village, 
while  the  friend  he  was  protectinff  fled  back  to 
the  hills.  Rabia  is  a  name  of  a  Muhammadan 
woman.  The  favourite  daughter  of  Aurangzeb 
was  so  called.  She  never  married,  according  to 
Kazi  Shahab-ud-Din  of  Ahmadnaggur,  because 
she  fell  in  love  with  Raja  Saho.  Her  father 
erected  a  magnificent  tomb  over  her  remains  at 
Aurangabad. — Dr.  Cantor. 

RABIul-AWAL  and  Rabi-ul-Akhir,  the  third 
and  the  fourth  months  of  the  Muhammadan  year. 
The  12th  day  of  the  month  is  held  by  Muham- 
madans  as  a  solemn  festival,  as  on  that  day 
Mahomed  died,  8th  June  632. 

RABKAB,  chief  village  of  Udaipur,  a  native 
state  of  Chutia  Nagpur,  Bengal,  in  lat.  22*"  28'  18* 
N.,  and  long.  83^*  15'  25"  E.  Rabkab  has  gold 
mines  which  have  their  shafts  sunk  from  20  to  60 
feet  in  depth.    These  arc  very  close  together,  ad 
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the  miners  are  afraid  to  run  galleries  underground,    secluded  positions.    The  physical  characters  of  a 


The  gold  is  separated  from  the  soil  by  washing  in 
wooden  troughs.  Also  they  cut  small  water- 
courses before  the  rainy  season,  and  wash  the 
deposit  of  soil  carried  down  by  the  water. — Imp. 
Gaz. 

RABNADAB  ISLAND.  Its  southern  extremity 
is  in  lat.  21°  60'  N.  It  is  a  large  ial&nd,  18  or  20 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  Hooringattah  entrance 
of  the  Ganges. 

RACACHON  or  Racachont.  Arab.  A  sub- 
stitute for  chocolate ;  a  preparation  of  roasted 
acorns,  powdered  with  sugar  and  aromatics. — 
Simmonds. 

RACA-VARU  or  Ratsa-yaru.  Tel.  The  old 
barons  of  Telingana. 

RACE,  a  term  used  by  ethnologists  to  distin- 
guish different  branches  of  the  human  family. 
The  term  is  not  in  use  amongst  the  Europeans  in 
British  India,  by  whom  the  people  of  the  country 
are  collectively  called  natives,  and  the  several 
races  castes,  this  being  derived  from  Casta,  a 
Portuguese  word.  The  people  themselves  use 
the  word  zat  or  jat,  meaning  race,  and  distinguish 
their  various  divisions  by  the  word  varna  or 
colour.  These  terms  also  indicate  the  religious 
denominations  and  race  of  the  idol-worshippers 
and  monotheista  The  languages  and  physical 
conformation  of  the  many  nationalities  show  that 
the  Brahman,  Kshatriya,  Khatri,  Rajput,  Yaisya, 
and  Sudra  Hindu,  the  Moghul,  Syud,  Shaikh, 
Persian,  and  Pathan  Muhammadau,  the  Burman, 
Karen,  Mon,  Malay,  Chinese,  Mongol,  Manchu, 
Papuan,  and  the  Polynesian,  the  Jut,  the  Baluch, 
the  Brahui,  the  Parsee,  and  the  Bengali,  are  of 
varied  descents,  as  also  are  many  of  the  non- 
Aryan  tribes  of  India,  the  Pariah,  Dher,  Mhar, 
Chakili,  Mhang  or  Madhara,  the  Dom,  and  hun- 
dreds more.  The  Khatri  is  a  race  numerous  in 
the  Upper  Panjab,  and  about  Dehli  and  Hardwar, 
and  found  along  the  Ganges  as  far  south-east  as 
Benares  and  Patna.  They  divide  themselves  into 
three  principal  classes, — 1.  the  Charjati,  or  four 
clans,  viz.  Seth,  Marhota,  Khunna,  and  Kuppur ; 
2.  Barajati,  viz.  Chopra,  Talwar,  Tunnuhu,  Seigul, 
Kukker,  Meihta,  etc. ;  3.  Bawun-jati,  or  fifty-two 
clans,  amongst  whom  are  Bundari,  Meindrao, 
Sehti,  Suri,  Sani,  Unnud,  Buhseen,  Sohdi,Behdi, 
Teehun,  Bhulleh,  etc.  The  Rupshu  people,  again, 
are  of  a  different  race  from  the  Bhot,  and  winter 
and  summer  live  in  their  black  tents  with  their 
flocks  and  herds  of  sheep,  goats,  and  yaks.  They 
are  very  ugly,  with  Tartar  faces,  and  the  men  let 
their  coarse  black  hair  hang  in  one  pigtail  behind. 

Amongst  the  commercial  communities  of  the 
south  of  India  are  British,  French,  Parsees, 
Armenians,  and  Persian,  Labbai  and  Moplah 
Muhammadans ;  also  the  entire  Vaisya  Hindus 
known  as  Komati  and  Chetty,  the  Marwari  of 
North -Western  India,  and  the  GujeratL  In 
Central  Asia  the  martial  Lohanna  are  the  great 
traders. 

On  theN.,  India  has  been  in  contact  with  several 
races,  which  have  advanced  into  it  and  affected 
its  ethnic  character.  But  races  may  blend  without 
the  different  types  being  effaced,  and  while  certain 
exclusive  or  excluded  castes  or  sequestered  geo- 
graphical sections  of  the  population  may  preserve 
one  type  better  than  another,  all  may  continue 
for  some  thousands  of  years  to  be  reproduced  in 


race  constitute  the  race ;  language  is  a  mere 
acquirement.  Races  and  languages  must  be 
classified  independently  of  each  other.  Dolicho- 
cephalic and  brachycephalic  tribes  arc  found 
among  all  races,  nor  are  the  peculiarities  of  the 
hair  a  sufficient  foundation  for  a  truly  Bcientific 
classification.  Fricdrich  MuUer  and  Hiickel, 
relying  on  trichological  and  glottological  indica- 
tions, proposed  a  division  of  the  human  race  into 
12  races,  and  of  language  into  100  families.  Bat 
Lepsius  showed,  on  the  authority  of  A.  B.  Meyer, 
the  absence  of  Biischelhaar  among  the  Papuans, 
and  the  complete  divergence  of  the  grammars  of 
the  Hottentots  and  Papuans,  which  Friedrich 
Miiller  feels  inclined  to  refer  to  one  and  the  same 
class.  Some  of  the  races  occupying  the  south- 
east of  Asia  have  obtained  their  present  positions 
as  immigrants,  others  seem  to  have  been  thrust 
into  them  by  wars,  but  of  the  origin  of  many  of 
them  there  is  no  record. 

The  earliest  political  change  to  which  we  can 
go  back  in  the  history  of  the  Indian  Peninsula  is 
the  expedition  of  Rama  into  the  forests  of  Danda- 
karanya,  an  event  coeval  with  the  hero-worship 
of  the  Pandava,  and  the  myths  of  the  Maha- 
bharata  and  Ramayana.  The  Aryan  expedition 
of  which  Rama  was  the  leader,  scattered  the 
aboriginal  races,  styled  Rakshasa  or  demons,  driv- 
ing some  into  the  mountain  and  forest  retreats, 
where  we  still  find  them  living  in  barbarous 
freedom,  and  reducing  others  to  the  state  of 
agrarian  slavery  in  which  we  see  the  Pariah,  Puller, 
Chamar,  and  other  helot  races  residing  in  the 
plains.  Each  province  has  still  its  peculiar  race 
of  helots;  each  range  of  mountains  and  every 
tract  of  forests  its  own  tribes  of  wild  savages, 
either  wholly  independent,  or  partially  subject 
to  their  more  civilised  neighbours  in  the  open 
country.  From  the  Pahari  (undoubtedly  a 
remnant  of  the  great  Dravidian  family)  of  the 
Rajmahal  Hills  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
through  the  extensive  regions  of  Gondwana, 
embracing  the  Khond,  Saurah,  and  Chenchwar  of 
the  Eastern  Ghats,  the  Yanadi,  Irular,  Kurumbar 
(at  one  period  apparently  a  numerous  and  power- 
ful race)  in  the  midland  provinces,  to  the  Bedar, 
Maravar,  Kallar,  and  several  tribes  comprised  under 
the  general  term  of  Maleali,  or  mountaineers,  if) 
the  south,  we  find  an  infinite  succession  of  races 
professing  customs  and  speaking  languages  differ- 
ing, and  in  many  instances  distinct,  from  those 
of  the  modem  Hindus.  The  same  peculiarities 
may  be  observed  in  several  of  the  homeless  castes 
roving  over  the  plains  in  the  more  civilised 
portions  of  the  country,  such  as  the  Korcbewar, 
Waddewar,  Yerkali,  Dumar,  Pardi,  etc.  A  careful 
and  systematic  investigation  of  these  remnants 
of  the  former  population,  of  their  customs  and 
religious  observances,  etc.,  with  the  preparatioD  of 
copious  vocabularies  of  the  peculiar  dialects  or 
jargons  in  use  amongst  them,  are  among  the  most 
miportant  objects  to  which  attention  should  he 
directed,  because  the  study  of  these  tribes,  of  their 
language,  manners,  and  customs,  form  nearly  the 
only  available  source  from  which  we  can  glean  a 
knowledge  of  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  India. 

The  various  tribes  inhabiting  the  Indian  desert 
and  the  valley  of  the  Indus  would  alone  form  an 
ample  subject  of  investigation.    Near  the  Indus, 
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softened  and  modified  fonna  even  in  the  least '  the  Soda,  the  Kat'hi,  and  the  Mallani  affoid,  in 
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liiBtoiy,  position,  and  nominal  remembrance, 
groands  lor  inferring  that  they  are  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Sogdi,  Kat*hi,  and  Malli  who  opposed 
the  Macedonian  in  his  passage  down  the  iDdus ; 
swarms  of  Gets  or  Yuti  have  assumed  the  general 
title  of  Baluch,  or  retain  the  ancient  specific  name 
of  Xumri ;  while  others,  in  that  of  Jut,  preserve 
almost  the  primitive  appellation.  There  are 
remains  of  the  Johya  and  Dahya,  as  well  as  of  the 
Gete  or  Jut,  and  Hun,  who  hold  places  amongst 
the  thirty-six  royal  races  of  ancient  India,  though 
these,  with  the  Baraha  and  the  Lohana,  tribes 
who  swarmed  a  few  centuries  ago  in  the  Panjab, 
are  now  only  to  be  discerned  in  small  numbers  in 
the  Marust'hali  or  *  the  region  of  death,'  which  has 
oven  preserved  the  illustrious  name  of  Kaorwa, 
Krishnas  foe  in  the  Mahabharata.  The  Sahrai, 
or  great  robber  of  the  western  desert,  the  enemy 
of  all  society,  is  also  there,  and  the  Hindu  Bhatti, 
Rahtor,  Joda,  Chauhan,  Mallani,  Kaorwa,  Johya, 
Sidtano,  Lohana,  Arora,  Khumra,  Sindil, 
Maisuri,  Vishnuvi,  Jakhur,  Shiag  or  Ashiag,  and 
Poona.  Of  the  Muhammadan  tribes  there  are 
two,  Kullora  and  Sahrai,  concerning  whose  origin 


from  its  rise  in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ, 
gradually  spread  over  the  whole  of  India,  was 
extended  by  Asoka  to  Kashmir  and  Kabul  shortly 
after  Alexander's  invasion,  and  now  prevails 
amongst  many  millions  of  men.  Numerous 
dynasties  have  ruled  there.  The  Andra  race  was 
in  power  in  the  Gangetic  province  of  India  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  but  the  most 
enduring  was  the  great  Kshatriya  family  that  long 
ruled  at  Indraprastha,  and  terminated  with  Prithi- 
raj  in  a.d.  1193,  when  overthrown  and  slain  by 
Shahab-ud-Din,  Ghori. 

In  the  northern  border  districts  of  British  India, 
into  which  intruding  races  have  come,  the  dis- 
tinctions of  nationalities  are  very  marked.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Darjiling  are  Muhammadan  and  Hindu 
natives  from  the  plains  of  India;  the  Bhutia 
from  Bhutan,  Tibet,  and  Sikkim;  the  Lepcha 
and  the  Mechi.  The  Lepcha  have  no  religious  or 
race  distinctions,  but  they  speak  of  themselves  as 
belonging  to  the  clans  Bnrphung  phuho,  Udding 
phuho,  Thurjokh  phoho,  Sundyang,  Sugut,  Tung- 
yeld,  Lucksom,  Therim,  and  Songme.  Captain 
J.  D.  Herbert  observes  of  them,  that  at  his  first 


doubt  exists,  and  the  Jut,  Rajur,  Oomra,  Soomra^interview  with  the  Lepcha,  he  saw  that  they  were 


Mair  or  Mer,  Mor  or  Mohor,  Baluch,  Lumrea  or 
Ix>oka,  Snmaicha,  Mangulia,  Baggreah,  Dahya, 
Johya,  Kairooe,  Jangurea,  Oondur,  Berowee, 
Bawuri,  Tawuri,  Chrendea,  Khossa,  Sudani,  and 
Lohana  arc  nyad,  or  proselytes,  chiefly  from 
Rajput  or  other  Hindu  tribes. 

The  Jut  does  not  occupy  Lower  Sind,  and  they 
are  not  found  in  Gujerat.  The  Jut  is,  however, 
the  prevailing  population  in  all  Upper  Sind,  and 
their  tongue  is  the  language  of  the  country. 
They  were  once  the  aristocracy  of  the  land,  but 
latterly  have  been  dominated  over  by  other  races, 
and  thus  have  lost  somewhat  of  their  position  as 
the  higher  classes  of  the  society.  In  the  south 
and  west  of  the  Panjab,  too,  they  have  long  been 
subject  to  Muhammadan  rulers.  But  latterly, 
as  the  Sikh,  they  became  rulers  of  the  whole 
Panjab  and  of  the  country  beyond  as  far  as  the 
Upper  Jumna,  in  all  which  territories  they. are 
still  in  every  way  the  dominant  population. 

In  the  earlier  ages  there  were  two  chief  Rajput 
races  in  Hindustan,  viz.  the  Surya  and  the 
Chandra,  to  which  were  added  the  four  Agnicula, — 
in  all  six.  The  other  races  were  subdivisions  of 
the  Surya  and  Chandra,  or  the  Sacha  of  Indo- 
Scythic  origin,  who,  before  the  Muhammadan  era, 
found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  place,  though  a 
low  one,  amongst  the  thirty-six  regal  races  of 
Kajasthan. 

The  Ganges  valley  seems  to  have  been  peopled 
by  several  races  long  before  the  Aryan  Hindus 
arrived  there,  and  all  the  conquerors  who  have 
entered  India  from  the  north-west  have  striven  to 
occupy  the  fertile  valley  of  this  great  river. 
Hindu  poets  have  celebrated  its  praises  in  a 
multitnae  of  songs ;  the  river  is  fabled  in  their 
mythology  to  be  the  goddess  Ganga ;  they  long  to 
fiee  it,  to  bathe  in  its  waters  and  be  purified  from 
their  sins,  and  at  last  to  die  on  its  banks,  or  to 
have  their  bones  conveyed  to  it  from  the  most 
remote  parts  of  India.  No  Hindu  raises  such  a 
question  as  in  2  Kings  v.  12,  for  the  Ganges  is 
recognised  as  the  most  efficacious  of  all  the  Hindu 
sacred  rivers.  On  its  banks  have  dwelt  the  chief 
of  the  religious  reformers  whom  India  has  seen. 
Its  valley  was  the  cradle  of  Buddhism,  which, 


the  same  people  whom  he  had  met  with  at 
Nialang,  at  Jahnabhi,  at  Shipchi  on  the  Sutlej,  in 
Hangrang,  and  at  Lari  in  Ladakh.  They  are,  in 
fact,  the  people  who  have  been  called  Chinese 
Tartars,  and  of  the  same  race  as  the  Tibetans, 
being  a  family  of  the  great  division  of  Eleuth 
Tartars  or  Kalmuk. 

The  people  of  Nepal  arrange  themselves  into 
many  sections,  viz.  Gurrung,  rear  sheep ;  Gallia, 
rear  buffaloes;  Kami,  blacksmiths;  Sarki,  tanners; 
Newad,  shopkeepers;  Domai,  tailors;  and  the 
Murmi,  Yakka,  Mungar  Brahman,  Khumbhu, 
and  Nimbhu,  who  are  principally  cultivators. 

In  the  plains  of  the  Darjiling  district,  the 
Rajbansi  and  Bengali  are  in  equal  numbers.  The 
Rajbansi  are  Koch  or  Cooch  of  the  same  descent 
as  the  raja  of  Koch-Behar.  Hence  they  call 
themselves  Rajbansi. 

The  Mechi  inhabit  that  portion  of  the  Terai 
which  lies  under  the  hills.  They  are  migratory, 
and  live  by  cultivating  the  virgui  soil ;  they  have 
no  caste  distinctions. 

In  the  Assam  valley  on  the  N.E.,  and  in  Cutch, 
Gujerat,  and  Kattyawar  on  the  N.W.,  are  many 
tribes  disclaiming  all  national  or  race  connec- 
tion with  each  other,  neither  intermarrying  nor 
partaking  of  each  other^s  meals,  and  following 
different  avocations,  each  of  them  assimilating  in 
their  physical  appearance  to  the  types  of  the  races 
of  which  thev  are  offshoots. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Archipelago  form  three 
great  races,  different  in  their  physical  aspect  and 
in  their  moral  character, — the  Malay,  the  Papuan, 
and  Polynesian.  Ethnologists  have  not  yet  fully 
agreed  as  to  their  origin,  nor  even  as  to  the  names 
by  which  they  should  be  designated.  The  Poly- 
nesian race  extend  from  Marianna  to  Easter  Island, 
and  from  Hawaii  to  New  Zealand,  with  no  greater 
variety  in  the  language  than  is  to  be  met  with  in 
European  tongues  derived  from  the  same  source. 
The  Malay  seem  to  have  spread  from  Sumatra 
into  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  eastwards  into 
the  Archipelago,  occupymg  much  of  the  littoral 
of  its  more  westerly  islands.  The  physical  con- 
formation of  the  Papuan,  and  particularly  the 
squareness  of  his  head,  distinguishes  him  from 
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the  African  Negro.  The  Papuans  of  New  Guinea 
have,  almost  generally,  the  woolly  hair,  some- 
times  frizzled,  and  occasionally  in  pipe-like  knots, 
thick  lips,  and  squat  noses;  while  their  colour 
ranges  from  the  sallow  hue  of  the  Sandwich 
islander  to  the  dark  copper  of  the  fiornese. 
The  face  is  suggestive  of  the  Mongol  type,  being 
square  and  angular;  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
island  of  New  Guinea  the  obliquity  of  vision 
common  to  the  Chinese  is  appareut.  Comiog 
in  all  probability  from  one  of  tne  small  western 
islands  in  the  route  from  the  north-west  or  the 
Moluccas  (originally  peopled  from  the  Philip- 
pines), the  Papuan  race  are  found  to  spread  over 
a  laige  area,  and  extend  round  the  Caroline 
Islands.  Blaksland  states  that  the  geographical 
boundary  of  the  Papuan  is  coincident  with  the 
north-west  monsoon,  which  may  be  described  as 
extending  from  the  equator  to  10°  or  16®  north 
latitude,  and  in  longitude  from  Sumatra  to  the 
Fiji  Islands,  from  which  circumstance  and  their 
ignorance  in  navigation  the  inference  is  that  they 
have  travelled  from  the  west  into  the  Pacific  only 
BO  far  as  the  prevailinff  winds  allowed. 

Sturt  thinks  it  is  difficult  to  determine  '  from 
what  race  the  Australian  sprang,  for  there  is  not 
one  of  the  great  families  into  which  the  human  race 
has  been  divided  with  which  they  may  be  properly 
classed. *  S trzelecki ,  who  mixed  among  the  Austra- 
lian tribes  of  the  greatest  diversity,  says :  *  In 
his  physical  appearance  he  does  not  exhibit  any 
features  by  which  his  race  could  be  classed  or 
identified  with  any  of  the  generally  known  divisions 
of  mankind.'  Perhaps  the  most  practical  account 
is  that  given  by  Wilkes,  who,  in  his  American 
Exploring  Expedition,  says :  ^  They  differ  from  any 
other  race  of  men  in  features,  complex  habits,  and 
language;  their  colour  and  features  assimilate 
tliem  to  t^e  African  type,  their  long  black  silky 
hair  has  a  resemblance  to  the  Malay,  their 
language  approximates  to  the  American  Indians, 
while  there  is  much  in  their  physical  traits, 
manners,  and  customs  to  which  no  analogy  can 
be  traced  in  any  other  people ;  their  most  striking 
distinction  is  the  hair.'  The  Chinese,  the  Malay, 
and  the  Celebians  have  for  ages  visited  the  south- 
eastern islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  had  their 
stations  on  the  Australian  coast,  trading  with  the 
inhabitants,  and  conveying  from  thence  cargoes 
of  trepang,  shells,  etc. 

The  Mongolian,  whether  Scythian,  Turk,  or 
Tartar,  is  without  imagination  or  strong  reason- 
ing powers,  but  is  intrepid  in  danger,  steady  in 
purpose,  overcoming  all  opposition,  despising  his 
fellows,  a  great  conqueror.  Such  has  been  his 
character  as  long  as  history  has  recorded  his  name ; 
he  appears  to  have  been  made  to  command  and 
to  oppress.  We  find  him  in  the  infancy  of  the 
human  race,  as  well  as  at  later  periods,  descend- 
ing from  his  far-distant  mountains,  emerging  from 
the  great  deserts  in  Central  Asia,  and  overrunning 
the  most  wealthy,  the  most  mighty,  or  the  most 
civilised  of  nations.  He  exercises  power  as  his 
peculiar  privilege  and  right 

The  Snemite,  says  Layard,  whether  Hebrew, 
Arab,  or  Syrian,  has  a  brilliant  imagination, 
ready  conception,  a  repugnance  to  any  restraint 
that  may  affect  the  liberty  of  his  person  or  of  his 
intellect.  He  conceives  naturally  beautiful  forms, 
whether  they  be  embodied  in  his  words  or  in  his 
works ;  his  poetry  is  distinguished  by  them,  and 
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they  are  shown  even  in  the  shape  of  his  domestic 
utensils.  This  race  possesses  m  the  highest 
degree  what  we  call  imagination.  The  best 
character  of  the  Bedouin,  says  Burton  (Pilgrim- 
age, p.  44),  is  a  gentleness  and  generosity.  The 
Shemite,  says  Layard,  shows  a  ready  eloquence : 
his  words  are  glowing  and  apposite ;  bis  descrip- 
tions true,  yet  brilliant ;  his  similes  just,  yet  most 
fanciful.  These  high  qualities  seem  to  be  innate  in 
him.  The  three  great  monotheistic  systems  which 
have  divided  the  civilised  world,  came  foith  from 
nations  of  Shemite  origin,  among  whom  arose  the 
priests  or  prophets  of  all  those  nations  who  hold 
the  unity  of  6od.  In  the  south  and  east  of  Asia 
are  representatives  of  those  three  great  religions, 
Jews,  Christians,  and  Muharamadans,  as  also  a 
race,  the  Parsee,  following  the  fire-worship,  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  corruption  of  the  doctrines 
taught  by  Zoroaster. 

Buddhists  in  Ceylon,  in  the  Trans -Gangetic 
countries,  and  in  those  north  of  the  great  Hima- 
laya, are  yery  numerous,  and  follow  several  philo- 
sophies. Aryans  of  India,  who  pursue  a  worship  of 
nature,  of  spirits,  or  demons,  and  have  adopted 
physiological  doctrines  as  revelations,  worship- 
ping deified  mortals  and  heroes,  and  believing 
m  many  incarnations  of  Siva  and  of  Yishnu,  are 
spread  all  over  India,  and  have  imparted  to  its 
prior  occupants  a  considerable  acquaintance  with 
their  religious  books.  These  prior  peoples  con- 
stitute the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  British 
India,  and  haye  merely  added  on  to  their  own 
nature  and  spirit  and  devil  worship  some  of  the 
legends  and  philosophical  views  of  the  Aryan 
Hindu ;  and  amongst  the  professors  of  Hinduism 
are  a  multitude  of  sects  worshipping  Siva,  or 
Yishnu,  or  Brahma,  or  all  of  these,  or  Uieir  incar- 
nations, or  the  mere  vikrama  or  idol  of  stone 
or  wood  or  brass,  with  or  without  form.  A  body 
of  religionists,  the  Sikh,  considerable  from  their 
activity  and  their  late  political  power,  converts 
from  the  Jut  or  Gete  races  in  the  Paniab,  have 
adopted  doctrines  partly  obtained  from  tne  mono- 
theistic Muhammadans,  and  partly  from  the 
Aryan  Hindu;  but  though  their  faith  is  only 
about  200  years  in  existence,  they  too  have 
broken  up  into  several  sects.  The  great  mass  of 
the  Indian  people  are  of  non -Aryan  origin,  and 
follow  religious  rites  and  customs,  the  origin  of 
which  is  quite  unknown. — Tod's  Rajastkan^  il  817 ; 
Captain  Herbert  at  p.  939,  Gleanings  of  Science ; 
Heber's  Journal^  i.  195  ;  Mrs.  Hervey^  a  Lady  in 
Tartary^  ii.  6;  Gentletnan^s  Magazine;  Layard^ 
Nineveh,  ii.  239  ;  Burton's  Mecca,  iii.  44. 

RACHA,  also  called  Rachewar  and  Rachevadu 
and  Raj  war,  a  martial  race  of  the  Northern 
Circars,  who  claim  to  be  descendants  from 
Kshatriya  Hindus.  They  are  a  brave  race,  with  a 
high  sense  of  honour. 

RACHENARA,  in  Coorg  a  sect  of  the  Hngaet 
religionists. 

RACKA  NASTA.  Can.  ?  Stunted  teak ;  a 
forest  term. 

RACONDA  RUSSELLTANA.  Gray.  A  fish 
of  the  Indian  seas,  from  4  to  6  inches  in  length. 
At  Penang,  numerous  at  all  seasons,  although  less 
so  than  they  are  at  the  Sandheads  and  the  mouths 
of  the  Ganges.  The  Bengal  fishermen  denominate 
the  species,  Potassah,  Fessah  or  Phasah.  Fessah 
or  Phasah  in  Bengal  is  a  generic  term,  hut 
particuhirly  applied  ^o  Engraulia  phasah,  Buch-^ 
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and  £.  telanA,  Buck.  It  is  a  heavy  awimroer, 
and,  like  the  rest  of  OlupeoidsB,  expires  immedi* 
ately  on  leaviog  its  element  It  is  chiefly  con- 
sumed in  a  dried  state. 

RADUA,  the  celebrated  mistress  of  Krishna ; 
she  was  the  wife  of  Ayana-Gosha,  a  cowherd  of 
Gokal,  with  whom  she  lived  within  a  forest  near 
the  Jumna ;  she  was  one  of  Krishna's  favourite 
mistresses,  the  chief  of  the  Gopi  or  nymphs  of 
Vnj.  She  has  been  deified  by  the  Hindus,  and 
her  image  is  set  up  in  the  temples,  and  worshipped 
at  the  festivals  with  that  of  Krishna,  being  con- 
sidered an  incarnation  of  LakshmL  In  Hindu 
poetry  Radha  occupies  a  prominent  place.  Her 
parents  were  Yrisha-bhanu  and  Kiritidha.  She 
IS  also  called  Kalavati.  In  the  Indian  Song  of 
Songs,  nothing  can  be  more  graceful  and 
delicate  than  the  shades  by  which  Krishna  is 
portrayed  in  the  gradual  process  of  being  weaned 
by  the  love  of 

'  Baantifal  Radha,  jasmine-bosomed  Radha,' 

from  the  allurements  of  the  forest  nymphs,  in 
whoip  the  five  senses  are  typified.  As  he  is 
pUying  with  them  in  the  deep  green  wood, 

'  In  the  early  days  of  spring, 
When  eveiy  wind  from  warm  Malay  brings  f ragnmoe 
on  its  wing,' 

suddenly  glides  Radha  into  the  circle, 

*  And  all  among  those  damsels  free  and  bold 
Touched  Krishna  with  a  soft  mouth,  kind  and  cold ; 
And  like  tbe  others  leaning  on  his  breast. 

Unlike  the  others  left  there  Love's  unrest ; 
And  like  the  others  joining  in  his  song, 
Unlike  the  others  made  him  silent  long ; ' 

Bho  leaves  in  him  the  sense  of  a  trouble,  of  a 
longing,  which  all  the  blandishments  of  his  wood- 
nymphs  cannot  soothe  away.  He  bids  farewell  to 
Lis  more  earthly  pastimes : — 

*  We  will  play  no  more,  beautiful  shadows  ! 
A  fancy  came  solemn  and  sad, 

More  sweet  with  unspeakable  longings 

Than  the  best  of  tbe  pleasures  we  had  : 

I  am  not  now  the  Krishna  who  kissed  you  ) 

That  exquisite  dream. 

The  Vision  I  saw  in  my  dancing, 

Has  spoiled  wbat  you  seem.* 

He  is  shamed  and  penitent  at  having  decliued 
upon  a  lower  passion  from  an  aJffection  once 
within  his  reach,  so  infinitely  more  complete. — 
Arnold. 

RADHA,  wife  of  Duryodhana's  charioteer,  and 
nurse  of  Kema,  whom  she  reared  as  her  son,  after 
he  was  exposed  on  the  banks  of  the  Yamuna  by 
his  own  mother. —  TV.  Hind.  L  p.  84. 

RADHA-KUND,  four  miles  from  Govardhan, 
the  hoary  and  holy  mount  connected  with  the 
richest  associations  of  the  Hindus,  and  beheld  by 
them  with  an  absorbing  interest.  The  Greeks 
had  their  Olympus,  and  the  Hebrews  their  Sinai ; 
the  Jain  sect  nave  their  Parasnath,  the  Saiva 
Hindu  their  Kailasa,  and  the  Yaishnava  Hindu 
their  Govardhan.  The  Christian  pilgrim  to 
Judea  sees  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem,  and  then 
goes  to  Sinai.  The  Yaishnava  pilgrim  in  Yrij 
sees  Muttra  and  Brindaban,  ana  Uien  goes  to 
Govardhan.  Govardhan  is  the  Parnassus  of  the 
Hindus.  Indeed,  taking  Krishna  for  Apollo,  the 
Gopini  for  the  Muses,  and  the  Mans-ganga — a 
large,  beautifully  infaced  tank — for  the  fount  of 
Castaiie,  it  out  and  out  justifies  the  comparison. 
The  especial  holiness  of  Govardhan  is  owing  to 


its  being  the  first  scene  of  Krishna's  apotheosis. 
It  was  upon  this  mount  that  the  first  imi^^e  was 
raised  to  his  worship  under  the  name  of  Govar- 
dhannath.  The  great  annual  mela  or  religious 
fair  of  Ana-kut  at  Govardhan,  first  instituted 
by  Yallabha,  generally  takes  place  in  the  month 
of  Kartika,  and  not  less  than  a  hundred  thousand 
people  assemble.  It  celebrates  a  pastoral  incident 
in  the  life  of  Krishna,  and  througnout  all  Yrij  the 
horns  of  the  cattle  are  painted  red  with  vermilion, 
and  those  of  a  cow  are  occasionally  seen  covered 
with  silver  leaf.  Radha- Yallabhi  is  the  name  of  a 
sect  of  Yaishnava  Hindus,  literally  the  lord  and 
lover  of  Radha,  whose  worship  is  paid  to  Krishna 
on  account  of  his  favourite  mistress  Hadlia.  Radha 
is  the  object  of  adoration  to  all  the  sects  wlio 
worship  that  deity,  and  not  unfrequently  obtains 
a  degree  of  preference  that  almost  throws  Elrishna 
into  the  shade.  This  sect  was  founded  at  Brin- 
daban, in  the  16th  century,  by  Hari  Yans. 
Radha  Yallabhi  are  two  Sanskrit  words,  from 
Rad^h,  to  accomplish,  and  Yallabha,  beloved.  Mr. 
Sherring,  however,  says  the  Radha- Yallabhi  were 
founded  by  Yallabhacharya,  and  worship  Krishna 
and  Radha  conjointly.  They  profess  high  cere- 
monial purity,  do  not  eat  nsh  or  flesh,  nor 
drink  spirits,  and  worship  Krishna  frequentlv 
during  the  day,  but  taking  great  interest  in  all 
tales  of  the  lila  or  sports  of  Krishna  and  the 
Gopins.  They  are  termed  Jhanki.  They  aro 
burned  when  dead. — Tr.  of  Hind.  ii.  p.  Ill ; 
Sherring^s  Cast€»^  p.  251. 

RADHANPUR  U  held  by  the  Babi  family, 
who,  since  the  reign  of  Humayun,  have  always 
been  prominent  in  the  annals  of  Gujerat.  It  is 
stated  formerly  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  Waghela,  and  to  have  been  called  Lunawara, 
after  Waghela  Lunaji  of  the  Sardhara  branch  of 
that  tribe.  The  first  Babi  entered  Hindustan  in 
the  company  of  Humayun.  Bahadur  Khan  Babi 
was  appointed  Fauidar  of  Tharad  in  the  reign  of 
Shah  Jahan;  and  his  son  Slier  Khan  Babi,  on 
account  of  his  local  knowledge,  was  sent  to 
aid  Prince  Murad  Baksh  in  the  government  of 
Gujerats  It  is  a  native  state  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  lying  between  lat  23^  26'  and  23°  58' 
N.,  and  long.  71°  28'  and  72°  3'  E.  The  area 
comprises  150  villages  in  an  area  of  833  square 
miles,  and  has  a  population  numbering  (1872) 
91,579,  of  whom  11,003  are  Musalmans,  and  the 
rest  Hindus. — Imp.  Gaz.  v.  p.  11. 

RADHI,  a  division  of  the  Gaur  Brahmans. 

RADHOTSAYAM.  Tel.  Annual  feast  in 
honour  of  each  local  Hindu  deity.    It  is  a  fair. 

RAD-i-KUFR,  part  of  the  Muhammadan  creed. 
Rad  means  repulsion,  resLstance,  refutation.  Sec 
Kalamah. 

RADISH,  Raphanus  sativus. 

Var.  •.  radiculata ;  var,  fi.  niger. 


Lobak,     .    .    .     Malay. 
Mulaka,   .     .     .      Sansk. 

Rabano Sp. 

Mulingbi,     .    .    .     Tam. 
Turp, TUBK. 
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Hung-lo-p'eh,  .  .  Chin. 
Mulli, .  .  DuKH.,  Hind. 
Kave,  Radia,  .  .  .  Fr. 
Badieaohcn,      .    .     Ger. 

Mara, GuJ. 

RavaneUo,    ....    It. 

This  vegetable  may  be  sown  at  tbe  commence- 
ment of  the  rains,  either  in  beds  broadcast,  or  on 
ridges  of  beds  where  other  vegetables  have  been 
planted.  In  the  rainy  season  they  grow  better 
on  the  ridges.  The  seed  should  be  trodden  in  or 
beaten  down,  and  then  a  good  watering  given  to 


BAE. 


RAGHAVA. 


them.  When  about  8  inches  high,  carefully  thin, 
leaving  at  least  a  space  of  five  fingers'  breadth 
between  each  plant.  They  take  from  three  to  five 
weeks  to  come  to  perfection,  and  require  a  good 
share  of  watering.  The  turnip  radishes  are  of 
various  colours, — white,  red,  Spanish  black,  round, 
purple;  also  long  white,  red,  and  purple.  The 
red,  white,  pink,  and  purple  turnip  varieties 
succeed  best  on  the  plains,  the  black  Spanish  K. 
niger  is  of  little  value ;  the  seed-pods  when  young 
make  excellent  pickles.  The  horse  -  radish  is 
Cochlearia  armoraoea,  Linn. — Riddell;  Jaffrey, 

RAE,  Rae-Raian,  Rao,  Raja,  Maharaja,  Rana, 
Maharana,  are  Hindu  titles. 

RAEEN,  a  tribe  following  Muhammadanism 
in  the  Panjab,  who  are  said  to  have  come  from 
Sind  and  Jeysulmir.  They  are  skilful  cultivators ; 
they  dress  as  Hindus.  They  are  politically  insigni- 
ficant, but  are  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  all 
great  cities.  Unrivalled  as  market  gardeners,  they 
carry  on  an  elaborate  and  perfect  cultivation. 

RAFAI,  an  order  of  Darvesh  in  Muham- 
madan  countries.  In  Ef2[ypt  they  let  thei^  hair 
grow  long,  and  dress  in  long-skirted  outer  coats. 
In  their  religious  ceremonial  services,  called  zikr, 
tbey  whirl  round  and  round,  sway  their  heads  to 
and  fro,  proclaim  aloud  the  name  of  God  and  his 
unity,  Allah,  Allah,  and  exclaiming  La  illah  il 
Allah,  as  they  whirl  round  with  a  velocity  such 
as  to  extend  the  garment  with  centrifugal  force. 
In  their  services,  the  zikr  occasionally  become 
ecstatic  or  malbus,  and  occasionally  epileptic 
seizures  occur.  From  their  cries,  Europeans 
have  styled  them  the  Howlers,  but  their  religious 
services  are  such  as  are  alluded  to  in  1  Samuel  x. 
6-11.     SeeMajzub;  Malbus;  Zikr. 

RAFFIGKEE,  a  plant;  from  the  fibres  of  its 
bark  the  Lepcha  near  Darjiling  make  remarkably 
light  and  strong  fishing-nets. 

RAFFLES,  Sir  THOMAS  STAMFORD,  author 
of  the  History  of  Java,  Lond.  1817,  2  vols.  4to, 
and  other  valuable  works  on  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula. He  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
many  distinguished  men  who  have  risen  from  the 
ranks  of  the  East  India  Company's  Civil  Service. 
He  was  the  founder  of  Singapore,  and  one  of  the 
best  and  most  astute  of  the  governors  of  smaller 
Eastern  British  dependencies.  He  was  born  at 
sea  near  Jamaica,  on  the  5th  of  July  1781.  From 
his  infancy  he  was  accustomed  to  an  adventurous 
life.  His  father,  Benjamin  Raffles,  was  one  of  the 
oldest  captains  in  the  trade  of  those  seas  out  of 
the  port  of  London.  Placed  at  an  early  age  at  a 
school  in  Hammersmith,  at  fourteen  he  was  placed 
as  an  extra  clerk  in  the  East  India  House,  but  he 
did  not  abandon  learning.  His  leisure  hours 
were  never  idle ;  and  when,  in  1805,  the  Court  of 
Directors  resolved  on  consolidating  the  establish- 
ment at  Penang,  he  was  named  Assistant- Secretary, 
and  towards  the  close  of  that  year  he  arrived  in 
the  Indian  Archipelago.  TVhilst  the  whole  E. 
Archipelago  was  under  British  domination,  he 
was  Governor-General,  and  resided  near  Batavia 


documents,  all  the  living  and  mounted  animals 
of  Sumatra,  were  destroyed.  Lady  Raffles,  his 
widow,  wrote  a  memoir  of  her  husband.  She 
was  the  second  wife  of  Sir  Stamford,  to  whom 
she  was  married  in  1817.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Sophia  Hull ;  she  survived  her  husband  22  years, 
and  died  on  the  12th  of  December  1858,  aged  72, 
at  Highwood,  near  Hendon,  Middlesex,  an  estate 
purchased  by  Sir  Stamford  shortly  after  his  return 
to  England  in  1824.— 5^.  John's  Indian  Archi- 
pelagot  ii.  p.  44 ;  Bihnore,  p.  488. 

RAFFLESIA,  a  genus  of  stemless  parasitical 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Rafflesiacese.  In  Sumatra 
and  Java  the  species  known  are  R.  Amoldi,  R. 
Patma,  R  Cumingi,  R.  Horsfieldii,  R.  Rochossenii, 
all  deemed  to  have  astringent  and  styptic  pro- 
perties. R.  Amoldi,  R.  Br.,  is  a  gigantic 
parasite,  growing  upon  the  stems  of  some  of  the 
vine  order,  Cissus  angustifolia,  in  Sumatra.  The 
flower  measures  from  3  feet  to  3  feet  6  inches, 
and  weighs  14  lbs.  It  was  discovered  by  Dr.  J. 
Arnold  in  1818,  on  Sir  Stamford  Raffles'  first 
journey  from  Bencoolen  into  the  interior  of 
Sumatra.  Writing  from  Sumatra,  on  the  Manna 
river,  he  says :  '  One  of  the  Malay  servants  came 
running  to  me  with  wonder  in  his  eyes,  and  he 
pointed  to  a  flower  growing  close  to  the  ground 
under  the  rushes.  The  whole  flower  was  of  a 
very  thick  substance,  the  petals  and  nectary 
being  but  in  few  places  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  in  some  places  three-quarters  of  aa 
inch  ;  the  substance  of  it  was  very  succulent.  A 
swarm  of  flies  was  hovering  over  the  mouth  of 
the  nectary,  and  apparently  laying  their  eggs  in 
the  substance  of  it.  It  had  precisely  the  smell 
of  tainted  beef.  It  measured  a  full  yard  across, 
the  petels  being  12  inches  from  the  base  to  the 
apex.  The  nectarium  could  hold  12  pints ;  and 
the  weight  of  this  prodigy  we  calculated  to  be  15 
lbs.' — Dr.  Joseph  Arnold;  Jameson,  Ed,  Journ. 

RAFU.  Hind.  Darning.  Rafu  Kama,  to  darn ; 
Rafu  Kari,  darning.  Rafugar,  a  needle-worker 
who  darns  and  joins  shawls,  et<c.,  with  the  utmost 
delicacy. 

RAFZI.  Arab.  The  ShiahMubammadan  sect, 
regarded  by  the  Sunni  sect  as  heretics.  See 
Shiah. 

RAG.  Hind.  A  vein;  a  flaw  in  a  precious 
stone. 

RAGA.  Hind.  A  melody,  a  piece  of  music ; 
in  Hindu  mythology,  the  Hindu  modes,  or  melodies 
personified,  six  or  more  in  number,  and  the 
Ragini  are  their  consorts. 

RAGA.  Malay.  A  basket,  a  grain  measure 
of  the  Sulu  and  Sunda  Isles,  in  weight  53^  lbs. 

RAGHA,  in  Northern  Media,  the  eleventh 
settlement  of  the  Aryans  (xii.  verse  16).  Ragha 
with  the  three  races  is  doubtless  the  Rhagas 
of  Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  the  greatest  city  in  Media, 
south  of  Teheran.  This  north-eastern  portion  of 
Media  includes  the  passes  of  the  Caspian.  The 
possession  of  these  passes  was  a  protection  to  the 
other  Aryans,  and  at  the  same  time  the  key  to  the 


from  1811  to  1816,  and  from  1818  to  1824  he    whole  of  Media,  and  therefore  Persia.    The  die 


was  Governor  of  the  British  possessions  of  Sumatra. 
During  his  visit  to  London,  before  coming  to 
Sumatra,  he  founded  the  Zoological  Society, 
and  was  its  first  president,  and  he  began  the 
Zoological    Gardens.      When    he    sailed    from 


trict  is  called  also  Ghoana  (Qwan).  Ahrinian 
established  here  unbelief  in  the  spiritual  supre- 
macy of  Zarathustra, — another  schism,  or  at  all 
events  another  portion  of  ancient  Aryan  histoiy. 
See  Aryan. 


Bencoolen,  the   ship  took  fire  when   about  50        RAGHAVA,  a  name  of  the  Rama  Raghava 
miles  from  land,  and  all  his  official  and  private  '  Yilasa,  a  poem   by  Yiswanatha  on  the  life  of 
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RAGHAVANSA. 


RAHTOR. 


Rftma.     Viswanatlia  also  wrote  the  Sahitya  Dar- 
pftoa. 

RAGHAVANSA,  a  celebrated  poem  by  Kali- 
dasa  on  the  life  of  Rama.  It  is  in  19  cantoe,  and 
haa  been  translated  into  seyeral  of  the  European 
languages. — Dowxtm. 

RAGHAVA-PANDAVIYA,  a  modem  poem  by 
Kavi  Raja,  which  is  in  high  repute,  celebrating 
the  actions  of  Raghava,  a  name  of  Rama.  It 
recounts  at  once  in  the  same  words  the  stories  of 
the  Ramayana  and  of  the  Mahabharata,  and  the 
composition  is  so  managed  that  the  words  may  be 
applied  to  Rama  or  the  Pandayas. 

RAGHUGARH,  native  state  in  Malwa.  The 
Chauban  Rajpats  of  Raghngarh  are  known  by  the 
name  of  Kychi,  and  are  one  of  the  oldest  families 
in  Malwa.  In  1780,  Madhojee  Sindia  stripped 
the  family  of  their  possessions,  and  impTisoned 
the  Raja  Bulwont  Smgh  and  his  son  Jye  Singh. 
Jye  ^gh  maintained  the  war  with  Sindia  till 
1818,  when  he  died,  leaving  his  title  to  be  dis- 
puted by  two  claimants,  Dhokul  Singh  and  A  jit 
Singh.  The  matter  was  complicated  by  disputes 
in  the  family,  and  at  last,  in  1843,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  British  Goyernment,  arrangements 
were  made,  and  Chuttersal  got  32  villages, 
yielding  9000  rupees.  Ajit  Siu^  received  120 
of  the  204  villages  originally  granted  to  his 
family. 

RAGI,  Eleusine  ooracana,  and  Sawi,  Panicum 
miliaceum,  millets,  will  produce  something  any- 
where, but  the  quantity  of  produce  is  exactly  in 
the  ratio  to  the  goodness  of  the  soU.  Ragi  pays 
tolerably  even  on  the  black  soil  which  cannot  be 
given  to  rice,  on  account  of  its  situation  not 
permitting  the  water  to  rest  upon  it.  —  Dr, 
MardtalL 

RAG  INI,  music.  In  Hindu  mythology,  the 
thirty  Ragini,  or  female  passions,  are  the  nymphs 
of  music. — As,  Res.  L  p.  264. 

RAGONATH  RAO,  also  called  Ragoba,  the 
second  son  of  Baji  Riao,  the  first  Peshwa.  He 
was  at  one  time  much  connected  with  the  British, 
and  waa  the  father  of  the  last  Peshwa. — Elpkin. 
p.  640.  ^ 
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Strasci,  Strazse,  .  .  It. 
Tampal,  parcha,  Malay. 
Farropos,  Trapos, .  Port. 
Trepje,  Trebje,      .      Rus. 

TropoB, Sp. 

Andrajos,  Haropoe, 


RAGS. 
Lompen,  Yodden,. 
Ohiifes,  Chiffona,  . 
Drilles,  DiBpeaux, 
Lumpen, .... 
Chondi,  .... 
Cbeadi,    .... 

Rags  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 
Rags  and  other  paper-making  materials  are  ex- 
ported from  India  annually,  value  Rs.  1,72,114. 

RAH.  Pers.  a  road.  Rah-dari,  a  guide. 
Rahzan,  a  highway  robber. 

RAHAL.  Arab.  A  camel-load,  about  five 
cwt.     Rahil,  a  traveller.    Rahilah,  a  caravan. 

RAHAN.  BuBir.  A  perfected  Buddhist  saint ; 
a  Phoungye,  a  Talapoin. 

RAEL£sYA.    Sansk.    a  mystical  doctrine. 

RAHAT.  KoNKAN.  The  Persian  wheel ;  also 
a  spinning-wheel. 

kAHIM.  Arab.  Merciful,  an  attribute  of  the 
deity. 

RAHLAT.  Arab.  Departure  by  death. 
Muhammadans  apeak  of  Rahlat  Farmana,  to  take 
a  journey ;  Intikal  Kama,  to  make  a  change ;  and 
Guzr- iana,  to  pass  away. 

RAiiT,  the  country  of  the  Ghauhan  Rajputs  in 
the  state  of  Ulwar. 


RAHTOR   or    Rhator,    a   dynasty    orifi;inally 
of    Eanouj,   afterwards    continued    in    Marwar. 
They  commence  authentic  history  in  a.d.  300? 
by  YavanaswS)  prince  of  Parlipur,  supposed  of 
Indo  -  Scythic    origin.      In    a.d.  1381,   Ohonda 
assaulted  Mandor,  and  made  it  his  capital.     In 
1680  was  murdered  Ajit  Singh,  in  whose  reign 
occurred  the  Rahtor  conflict  at  Dehli,  4th  July 
1679  (7th  Sravan.  S.  1716),  and  the  thirty  years' 
war  against  the  empire.    He  was  murdered  by 
bis  son.    The  Charan  are  the  sacred  order  of  the 
Rahtor  country;    the  warlike  tribes  esteem  the 
heroic  lays  of  the  bard  more  than  the .  homily  of 
the  Brahman,  and  they  hold  lands,  literally,  on 
the  tenure  of  ^an  old  song.'    In  Colonel  Tod's 
time,  the  genealogical  roll  of  the  Rahtor  was  about 
50  feet  in  length,  commencing  as  usual  with 
a  theogony,  followed  by  the  production  of  the 
first  Rahtor  from  the    spine  (raht)   of    India, 
the  nominal  father  being  Yavanaswa,  prince  of 
Parlipur.    Of  the  topography  of  Parbpur,  the 
Rahtor  had  no  other  notion  than  that  it  was  in 
the  north.     The  genealogies  trace  their  pedigree 
to  Kush,  the  second  son  of  Rama,  consequently 
they  would  be  Suryavansa.    But  by  the  bards  of 
this  race  they  are  denied  this  honour ;  and  although 
Kushite,  they  are  held  to  be  the  descendants  of 
Kasyapa  of  the  Solar  race,  by  tbe  daughter  of  a 
Dyte  (Titan).    The  progeny  of  Hima  Kasyapa  is 
accordingly  stigmatized    as  being  of    demoniac 
origin.    They,  however,  succeeded  to  the  Lunar 
race  of  Kushnaba,  descendants  of  Ujamida,  the 
founders  of  Kanouj.     Indeed,  some  genealogists 
maintain  the  Rahtor  to  be  of  Xusika  race.    The 
first  locality  of  the  Rahtor  was  Gadhipura  or 
Kanouj,  where  they  are  found  enthroned  in  the 
5th  century;   and   though  beyond  tbat  period 
they  connect  their  line  with  the  princes  of  Kosula 
or  Ayodhya,  the  facts  rest  on  assertion  only.     In 
the  period  approaching  tbe  Tartar  conquest  of 
India,  we  find  them  contesting  with  the  last  Tuar 
and  Chauban  kings  of  Dehli,  and  the  Balica-rae  of 
Anhilwara,  the  right  to  paramount  importance 
amidst  the  princes  of  Inaia.     The  comoats  for 
supremacy  destroyed  them  all.      Weakened  by 
internal  strife,  tbe  Chauban  of  Dehli  fell,  and  his 
death  exposed  the  North- West  frontier.     Kanouj 
followed;  and  while  its  last  prince,  Jye-Ohand, 
found  a  grave  in  the  Ganges,  his  son  Seoji  sought 
an  asylum  in  Maroost'hulli,  the  regions  of  dieatb. 
Seoji  was  the  founder  of  the  Rahtor  dynasty  in 
Marwar  on  the  ruins  of  the  Puribara  of  M under. 
Here  they  brought  their  ancient  martial  spirit, 
and  a  more  valiant  being  exists  not  than  can  be 
found  amongst  the  sons  of  Seoji.     Tbe  Moghul 
emperors  were  indebted  for  half  their  conquests 
to  the  Lakh  Talwar  Rabtoran,  the  100,000  swords 
of  tbe  Rahtor.    In  less  than  tbree  centuries  after 
their  migration  from  Kanouj,  the  liabtors,  the 
issue  of  Seoji,  spread  OTer  a  surface  of  four 
degrees  of  longitude,  and  the  same  extent  of  lati- 
tude, or  nearly  80,000  miles  square.     Tbe  Rahtor 
has  twenty-foiir  sac'ha.    The  Rahtor  of  Bikanir 
are  unchanged    in  their   martial  qualifications, 
bearing  as  high  a  reputation  as  any  other  class 
in  Ixk&Bk,    The  Rahtor  of  the  desert  have  fewer 
prejudices  than  their  more  eastern  brethren ;  they 
will  eat  food  without  inquiring  by  whom  it  was 
dressed,  and  will  drink  either  wine  or  water  with* 
out  asking  to  whom  tbe  cup  belonged.    They 
would  make  the  best  soldiers  in  tbe  world  if  they 
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would  sabmit  to  diacipline,  as  they  are  brave, 
baidj,  easily  satiBfied,  and  very  patient ;  but  in 
the  inordinate  nse  of  opium,  and  smoking  intoxi- 
cating herbs,  are  said  to  exceed  all  die  OhatiB 
Raiknla,  the  thirty-Biz  royal  tribes  of  India.  The 
piala  or  cup  is  a  layourite  with  every  Rajput  who 
can  afford  it,  and  is,  as  well  as  opium,  a  panacea 
for  ennui,  arising  from  the  absence  of  all  mental 
stimulus,  in  which  they  are  more  deficient,  from 
the  nature  of  the  country,  than  most  of  dieir  war- 
like countrymen. — Tods  Rajasthan^  ii.  pp.  115, 
196,  242 ;  Thomas'  Prinsep.  p.  258. 

RAHU.    Hi»D.    A  la^e  fish  of  the  Ganges, 
which  attains  to  upwards  of  25  lbs. 

RAHU,  in  Hindu  astronomy,  the  moon^s 
ascending  node.  The  word  is  derived  from  a 
verb,  literally  meaning  to  abandon,  void,  hence 
also  black,  darkness,  shadow,  etc.,  and  is  repre- 
sented in  Hindu  mythology  as  having  no  body, 
the  umbra  of  the  astronomers.  The  umbra  may 
be  said  to  devour,  as  it  were,  the  luminaries.  In 
a  physical  sense  the  Hindus  consider  it  as  one  of 
the  obscure  planets,  which  occasion  eclipses ;  but, 
according  to  their  mythology,  Rahu  is  tlie  head  of 
a  monster,  of  which  Ketu,  the  descending  node, 
is  the  trunk.  It  is  supposed  by  some  commen- 
tators to  be  the  T^hseus  of  Hesiod.  Rahu  is 
fabled  to  have  been  translated  to  the  stellar  sphere, 
and  became  the  author  of  ecljpses  by  occasionally 
swallowing  the  sun  and  moon.  The  origin  of  the 
hostility  of  Rahu  to  the  sun  and  moon  is  this: 
When  the  gods  were  drinking  the  amrita  produced 
at  the  churning  of  the  ocean,  Rahu,  a  demon, 
assumed  the  form  of  a  god,  and  began  to  drink, 
when  the  sun  and  moon,  in  friendship  to  the 
gods,  revealed  the  deceit.  His  head  was  then  cut 
off  by  Vishnu,  but,  being  immortal  by  having 
tasted  the  amrita,  the  head  and  tail  retained  their 
separate  existence,  and  were  transferred  to  the 
sky.  The  head  became  the  cause  of  eclipses  by 
its  animosity  to  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  tail 
became  Ketu,  or  the  descending  node.  *And 
now  thou  fall'st  a  prey  to  death,  like  the  full 
moon  to  Rahu's  jaws  consigned.* — Williams*  Nala, 
p.  209;  Wilson,  Malatki  and  Madkava^  p.  115. 
See  Graha ;  Ketu. 
RAHULA,  son  of  Sakya  the  Buddha. 
RAI,  a  town  in  the  pasbalik  of  Baghdad,  in 
Irak-i-Ajam  or  Turkish  Arabia,  the  birthplace  of 
RazL     See  Razi. 

RAI  BARELI,  in  Oudh,  a  town  which  gives  its 
name  to  a  revenue  division  comprisiDg  the  districts 
of  Partabgarh,  Rai  Bareli,  and  Sultanpur.  The 
town  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Sai,  48. miles 
south-east  of  Lucknow,  in  lat.  26°  13'  50"  N.,  and 
long.  SI""  16'  25"  £.  The  population  of  the  divi- 
sion is  about  three  millions.  Brahmans  form  the 
most  numerous  caste,  next  come  the  Ahir,  Ghamar, 
and  Kehatriya. 

RAIGHORE,  a  town  and  a  doab  or  meso- 
potamia  in  the  centre  of  the  Peninsula  of  India, 
m  the  dominions  of  the  nawab  of  Hyderabad. 
The  doab  has  an  area  of  6600  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  500,000. 

RAI  DAS,  founder  of  a  Hindu  sect  called  Rai 
DasL  It  is  a  sect  of  Yaishnava  Hindus.  Rai  Das 
was  originally  a  Ghamar,  one  of  the  aboriginal 
tribes  of  India,  who  are  labourers,  leather  workers, 
shoemakers,  and  in  Gh'hattisgarh,  largely  farmers. 
His  religions  views  were  in  accordance  with  the 
doctrines  of  Ramanand,  and  his  foUowera  are 


known  as  the  Rai-das  Panthi,  Rai  Daai,  and  8ad1i 
Nami  Throughout  India  there  is  no  more  despised 
race  than  the  Ghamar.  In  the  distribution  of  occu- 
pations, nothing  baa  been  left  for  them  but  the, 
in  Hindu  eyes,  degrading  handicraft  of  skinning 
dead  cattle,  which  is  so  insufficient  for  their 
numbers,  that  the  great  majority  of  them  arc 
driven  to  earn  their  bread  from  hand  to  mouth 
by  ill-paid  day-labour.  In  the  great  isolated 
plain  of  Gh'hattisgarh,  where  the  jungle  has  not 
even  yet  been  thoroughly  mastered  by  man,  hands 
cannot  be  spared  from  agriculture  simply  to 
gratify  social  prejudices,  and  the  Ghamais,  who 
make  up  some  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  populatioD, 
are  nearly  all  cultivators. 

The  creed  adopted  by  them  is  the  Sadlinami  or 
Rai  Dasi,  a  branch  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
dissenting  movements  in  Indian  religious  history, 
namely  that  of  the  Ramanandi.  No  images  are 
allowed;  it  is  not  even  lawful  to  approach  the 
Supreme  Being  by  external  forma  ox  worship, 
except  the  morning  and  evening  invocation  of 
this  holy  name  (Sad'hnam),  but  believers  are  en- 
joined to  keep  him  constantly  in  their  minds, 
and  to  show  their  religion  by  charity.  Eren  if 
the  creed  be  weak  as  a  moral  support,  it  is  strong 
as  a  social  bond ;  and,  no  longer  weighed  down  by 
a  sense  of  inferiority,  the  Sad'hnami  hold  together, 
and  resist  all  attempts  from  other  castes  tore- 
assert  their  traditional  domination  over  them. 
They  are  good  and  loyal  subjects. — Witm^ 
Religion  of  the  Hindus^  i.  p.  113. 

RAIDRUG,  a  town  in  Bellary  district,  Madns, 
in  lat  14°  41'  50"  N.,  long.  76°  52'  50"  E. ;  popu- 
lation (1871),  7729.  Gonsists  of  a  citadel  and 
lower  fort,  the  latter  containing  the  town,  which 
is  regularly  laid  out  The  lower  fort  is  goarded 
by  a  triple  line  of  works,  and  a  narrow  pathway 
hewn  in  the  rock  leads  from  it  to  the  citadel. 
At  intervals  along  this  path  are  gateways  of 
solid  masonry  and  fresh  lines  of  fortification.  The 
earlier  Palegars  of  Raidrug  were  of  the  Boya  race. 
—/nip.  Gaz, 

RAIGAR,  in  Mherwara,  workers  iu  skins  aod 
leather,  also  labourers. 

RAIGARU,  an  oldchiefship  or  native  state  now 
attached  to  the  Sumbulpore  district  of  Central 
India.  It  lies  between  lat.  21''  45'  and  22°  35' N., 
and  long.  83"*  and  83°  35'  E.,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  native  states  of  Sirguja  aud 
Gangpur  under  Ghutia  Nagpur,  on  the  south  by 
the  river  Mahanadi  and  the  Sumbulpore  k  balsa,  on 
the  east  by  the  zamindari  of  Jeypore  or  Kolabira, 
on  the  south-west  by  the  zamindari  of  Cbaodra- 
pur,  and  on  the  north-west  by  the  feudatory  state 
of  Sakti  under  Bilaspur.  The  principal  castes  are 
agricultural, — Kolta,  Agharia,  Kanwar,  Saonra,  | 
(&nd,  and  Bhumia ;  besides  Brahmans,  Rajputs, 
Mahanti,  with  a  fair  proportion  of  artisans.  A 
chief  of  Raigarh,  as  a  reward  for  his  fidelity  and 
services,  was  declared  to  be  under  the  special 
protection  of  the  British  Government  Popula- 
tion in  1872  was  63,304. 

RAIIDi£,  a  family  of  plagiostomons  cartil- 
aginous fishes,  of  which  the  common  ray  Ib  the 
type. 

RAIL,  the  RaUidie,  a  family  of  burda  Of  the 
short-winged  rails  unable  to  fly  are  the  Weka  rail 
of  the  Pacific  islands,  the  Ocydromns  Australia; 
Earle's  Weka  is  0.  Earlei  of  New  Zealand,  0. 
sylvestris   is   the  wood -hen  of  Lord   Howe's 
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island^  and  0.  LafreBnayanuB  is  the  N.  Caledonia 
rail. 

RAILS  and  pondhi  or  cisterns  were  frequently 
oonstmcted  by  the  Baddhists  of  India  in  con- 
nection with  their  religions  stnictures.  The 
fonner  haye  in  many  instances  disappeared. 
They  were  erected  round  sacred  trees,  pillars, 
and  temples.  A  beautiful  specimen  of  one  is  at 
Sanchi.  The  dstems  were  cut  in  the  rock  near 
the  cells  of  the  mendicants,  and  were  fed  by  small 
channels,  also  rock-cut,  obviously  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  the  monks  with  one  of  the  necessaries 
of  life. — Ferguston. 

RAILWAYS  were  first  attempted  to  be  intro- 
duced into  India  in  1845,  by  two  companies, 
tenned  the  East  India  and  the  Great  Indian 
Peninsolar  Railway  Company,  but  the  projectors 
found  it  necessary  to  apply  to  Grovemment  ror  aid, 
and  Government  guaranteed  5  per  cent^  for  a 
term  of  99  years,  giving  the  land.  Sir  Maodonald 
Stephenson,  a  dvu  engineer  of  Great  Britain,  in 
184^  had  suggested  railways  for  India,  during  the 
administiation  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  and  Mr. 
Bird,  his  successor,  took  up  the  subject  It  was 
not  encouraged  either  by  the  Court  of  Directors 
or  the  London  mercantile  community.  Subse- 
quently, during  Lord  Hardinge^s  administration 
and  on  his  recommendataon,  the  Court  of  Directors 
granted  the  land  for  a  line  from  Calcutta  to  Dehli, 
with  a  guarantee  of  4  per  cent,  of  interest  on  five 
millions  sterling,  and  this  was  the  fiist  of  the 
guarantees  which  have  since  been  extended  to 
canals,  irrigation  channels,  and  other  railroads. 
The  first  to  progress  were  the  East  Indian  and 
Great  Indian  Peninsular  Railways,  when  con- 
tracts were  signed  in  August  1849.  During  Lord 
Dalhoosie^s  administration,  the  railway  schemes 
made  progress,  and  on  the  18th  November  1852, 
Bombay  saw  the  first  passenger  train  run.  On  the 
20th  April  1853,  Lord  Dalhoune,  in  a  minute, 
urged  their  extension  for  strategic  purposes,  and 
on  political  and  commercial  grounds,  and  he 
mapped  out  certain  trunk  lines. 

In  1880,  the  railways  were  as  under : — 

Indian,  runs  up  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  from 
Calcutta  (Howrah)  as  far  as  Dehli,  with  a  branch 
to  Jnbbulpur;  (2)  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula, 
which  starts  from  Bombay,  and  sends  one  arm 
north-east  to  Jnbbulpur,  with  a  branch  to  Nagpur, 
and  another  south-east  to  the  frontier  of  Madras ; 
(3)  the  Madras  line,  with  its  terminus  similarly  at 
Madras  city,  and  two  arms  running  respectively 
to  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  junction  at  Kaichore, 
and  to  B^pur  on  the  opposite  coast,  with  branches 
to  Bangalore  and  Bellary;  (4)  the  Oudh  and 
Rohilkhand,  connecting  Lucknow  and  Moradabad 
with  Gawnpur  and  Benares;  (5)  the  Bombay, 
Baroda,  ani  Central  India ;  (6)  the  Sind,  Pan  jab, 
and  Dehli,  consisting  of  three  sections,  one  in 
Iiower  Sind,  another  from  Dehli  to  Lahore,  and 
the  third  from  Lahore  to  Multan ;  (7)  the  South 
Indian ;  (8)  the  Eastern  Bengal 

The  Indus  Valley  Railway  starts  from  a  point 
six  ndles  west  of  Multan  on  the  Paniab  Railway, 
and  runs  through  Shujabad  and  Babawulpur  to 
Sukkur,  and  thence  to  Koiree. 

The  most  important  engineering  works  con- 
nected with  Inaian  railways  were  on  the  Thnl 
Ghat,  by  an  incline  of  nine  miles  and  a  quarter, 
in  the  oomae  ol  whidi  the  northern  branch  of  the 


G.  I.  P.  Railway  attains  an  elevation  of  972  feet. 
The  southern  branch  is  taken  through  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Bhor  Ghat,  by  an  incline  nearly  16 
miles  long,  with  a  total  elevation  of  1831  feet,  by 
a  serious  ol  cuttings,  tunnels,  viaducts,  and  em- 
bankments, which  are  only  rivalled  by  those  on 
the  Thul  Ghat 

The  most  important  section,  completed  in  187  0 ) 
was  from  Sohagpur  to  Jubbulpur  on  the  G.  I.  P' 
line,  by  means  of  which  railway  communicatio  ^ 
between  Bombay  and  Calcutta  was  established* 
Next  in  importance  was  the  completion  of  the 
Sutlei  bridge,  by  which  Lahore  and  Dehli  were 

S'  ined.  The  year  1871  saw  Bombay  city  joined  to 
adras  by  the  linking  together  of  the  Madras  and 
the  G.  I.  P.  railways  at  lUichore.  Thus  the  system 
of  trunk  lines,  originally  laid  down  by  Lord 
Dalhousie,  may  be  regarded  as  completed.  Com- 
mencing at  Negapatam,  the  most  southern  ter- 
minus of  the  present  Madras  system,  and  proceed- 
ing by  Bombay,  Jubbulpur,  Allahabad,  and 
Laliore  to  Multan,  on  the  Indus,  a  continuous 
length  of  about  2800  miles  of  railway  was 
formed. 

The  cost  of  the  several  Indian  lines  varied  con- 
siderably. The  East  Indian,  1508  miles,  includ- 
ing 410  of  double  line,  cost  £20,000  per  mile ;  the 
Great  Indian  Peninsular,  1280  miles,  including 
325  miles  of  double  linp,  cost  £18,360,  and  tho 
Bombay  and  Baroda  cost  £18,720;  but  the 
Madras  line  cost  only  £12,300,  and  the  narrow 
gauge  South  Indian  £6780.  The  guaranteed 
companies  have  raised  £97,173,822. 

The  eight  great  lines  may  be  thus  shown,  viz. : — 


GVAUkSTEKD. 

East  Indian,  .... 
Eastern  Bengal, .  .  . 
Oudh  and  Rohilkhand, 
8ind,Faz^ab,&  Dehli, 
Madras,  ..... 
Soath  Indian,  .  .  . 
Great  Indian  Peninsula, 
Bombay,Baroda.^.Ind 

Total, 
State, 
East  Indian,  .    .    . 
Calcutta  and  8.E.,  . 
Nalhati,     .... 
Northern  Bengal,    . 

Tirhut, 

Patna-Gya,  .  .  . 
Panjab  Northern,  . 
Indus  Valley,  .  . 
Kandahar, .... 
Huttra-Uathras,  . 
Cawnpur  &  Farakhabad, 
Dildamagar  &  Ghazipur, 
Rajpntana,  .  .  . 
Western  Ilajpntana, 

Sindia, 

Sindia-Nemuch,  .  . 
Holkar,  .... 
Bhavnagar-Gondal, 
Pa^i,  .  ... 
Gaekwar  of  Baroda's, 
Khamgaon,  .  .  . 
Amraoti,  .... 
Wardha  Coal,      .    . 

Nixam's 

Dhond-Manmad,     . 

Nagpur  A  Ch'hattisgarh, 

Rangoon  and  Irawadi] 

Vdley 


Total,    .    . 
GaAKP  Total, 


Is. 


Passen* 
gera. 


159 
547 
663 
8611 
6381 
12881 
421| 


1,988.216 

2,432,465* 

4,160,179} 

4,003,012 

4,477,855 

4,751.044 

6,237,074 


4677'28,050,745 


1504 

28 

27 

244 

85 

67 

180 

4Mi 

93  r 

29 
»» 


Goods 

and 

Minerals 

— Tons. 


414,173 
601,815 
951,574 
609,066 
518.040 
1,154,214 
627,995 


4,876,877 


554 


; 

67 
142). 
86f 

22 

«! 

$'• 

6 

46 

121 

146 

50 

X68 


4213 
8700 


8,081,828 
595,803 
135,091 
705,707 
475.3774 
619,696 

1,849.790 

1,864,425 

822,4781 
7,125 

2,044i823 
486,873 
214,266 

1,129,508 


25,406 

71,166 

70,423 

327,469^ 

311,983 

139,068 

1,112,424 


3,471,109 

31,934 

9,636 

123,154 

74,143 

54,fi00 

273,550 

505,919 

82,247 
85 

208,118 
77,909 
37,045 

183,918 


15,484 
23,111 
42,4n 
80,805 
71,846 
107,460 

112,806 


Gross 
Receipts. 


£452,481 
445,615 

1,187,722 
564,900 
841.127 

2,287,382 
755,784 


£5,984,861 


19,990.105*  5,576,260 


48.040,940i'l0,4ft8,187  £12,099598 


8,936,635 

14,210 

6,992 

144,030 

45,292 

48,150 

836,828 

647,266 

13,522 
220 

sf72,872 
»J5,010 
31,436 

140,148 


3,787 
5,087 
21,444 
70,271 
69,510 
10,395 

182.271 


£6,114,732 
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Piaggifty     ....       It. 

Iluria, Sp. 

Mui, Tau. 

Taghmar, .    .    .      Turk. 


RAIN. 
Matar,  ....     Arab. 

Mo BURH. 

Pluie, Fr. 

Begen, Qer. 

Barsat, ....      HiND. 

The  occaaonal  showera  which  fall  throaghoat 
the  year  in  Britain  are  unknown  in  most  countries 
in  S.  Asia,  and  the  first  particular  to  attend  to  in 
examining  their  climates  in  connection  with  their 
agriculture,  is  the  season  and  the  quantity  of  the 
periodical  rains.  It  is  these  which  regulate  hus- 
bandly, and  on  which  the  temperature  aud  suc- 
cession of  the  sesAons  in  a  great  measure  depend. 
The  globe  is  wrapped  in  a  layer  of  air  about  40 
miles  high ;  and  the  manifold  climates  of  the 
world  are  caused  by  the  mutual  relations  of  this 
layer  of  air  and  sea  and  land ;  and  the  changes 
of  weather,  heat  and  cold,  drought  and  rain, 
cloud  and  sunshine,  calm  and  tempest,  all  depend 
upon  the  movements  into  which  it  may  be  thrown. 
When  its  temperature  is  lowered,  the  moisture  in 
the  air  falls  in  rain,  hail,  or  snow.  In  the  tropics 
the  sun*s  rays  fall  more  vertically  on  the  air  tnan 
elsewhere,  and  its  rarefied  particles  constantly 
rising  form  a  column  ever  moving  towards  the 
poles.  To  fill  the  vacuum  thus  cau^,  the  denser 
air  from  the  frozen  poles  rushes  down  over  the 
surface  of  the  globe  towards  the  equator,  and 
hence  result  the  great  polar  and  equatorial  air 
currents,  the  direct  courses  of  which,  oetween  the 
poles  and  the  equator,  are  bent  by  the  revolution 
of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere into  the  north-east,  and  in  the  southern 
into  the  south-east  trade -winds  or  vents  alises. 
*  The  wind  goeth  towards  the  south,  and  tumeth 
about  unto  the  north,  it  whirleth  about  continually, 
and  retumeth  again  according  to  its  circuits.* 
The  land  becomes  hotter  and  hotter  more  quickly 
under  the  6un*s  rays  than  the  sea  does,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  when  the  sun  becomes  vertical 
over  any  portion  of  the  land  it  draws  the  sur- 
rounding air  to  a  focus  there ;  and  in  this  way  in 


less  copious,  are  scaroely  less  important  to  agricul- 
ture than  those  of  the  summer  monsoon.  T^is  re- 
mark is  especially  applicable  to  the  Panjab,  the 
N.W.  Provinces,  and  the  Northern  Dekfaan.  The 
cause  of  these  winter  rains  of  India  is  not  well 
understood.  They  are  supposed  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Bland- 
ford  to  be  brought  from  the  sea  by  temporary  winda 
In  Assam  and  Bengal,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  N.W.  Provinces,  and  in 
the  Central  Provinces  to  the  east  of  Nagpur,  as 
well  as  in  the  Peninsula  farther  south,  some  rain 
falls  in  the  spring  ^months.  In  the  greater  part 
of  India  proper  these  spring  rains  fall  chiefly  in 
little  local  storms,  occasionally  in  the  form  of  hail, 
but  in  £aAtem  Bengal  and  AjBsam  the  fall  is  more 
abundant  and  continuous.  It  begins  in  the  latter 
part  of  March,  and  becomes  more  frequent  and 
copious  in  the  subsequent  months,  so  that  it  even- 
tually assumes  the  character  of  the  monsoon  rains ; 
and  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  provinces  of  Eastern 
Assam  and  Bengal  the  monsoon  rains  set  in  six 
weeks  or  two  months  earlier  than  in  the  more 
western  provinces.  Lastly,  in  the  Gamatic,  the 
principal  rainfall  occurs  at  the  close  of  the 
summer  monsoon.  But  while  the  rains  of  thia 
monsoon  are  falling  heavily  in  N.  India  and  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  Peninsula,  the  plains  of  the 
Gamatic  receive  but  a  few  oocaaional  showers; 
and  it  is  not  until  October,  by  whidi  time  the 
rains  are  over  in  Northern  India  and  have  almost 
ceased  in  Bengal,  that  the  monsoon  wind  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  recurves,  and,  blowing  as  an  east 
and  north-east  wind  on  the  coast  of  Madras,  carries 
to  that  part  of  the  Peninsula  the  heaviest  rain  of 
the  year.  The  amount  of  rain  is  very  different  in 
different  parts  of  India,  more  so  than  in  any  other 
parts  of  the  world.  If  it  were  equally  distributed 
over  the  whole  country,  it  would,  omitting  Lower 
Bengal  and  Assam,  form  a  sheet  of  water  about 
85  inches  in  thickness  (average  rainfall  35  indies). 
In  some  parts  of  Gherrapunji  the  annual  fall 
amounts  to  400  inches ;  while  at  Jacobabad  and 


every  latitude  the  great  primary  world-winds  and    Sehwan  the  average  does  not  exceed  four  or  &ve 


rains  are  broken  into  secondary  or  local  winds 
and  rains,  producing  the  differences  in  nature 
and  time  of  the  climates  which  prevail  over  the 
globe.  Owing  to  the  excess  of  land  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  the  constant  belt  of  rain,  where  it 
exists  between  the  trades,  instead  of  correspond- 
ing with  the  equator,  lies  a  little  to  its  north,  and 
the  moisture  gathered  by  the  south-east  trades 
only  falls  in  rain  when  it  reaches  the  tropic  of 
Gancer,  thus  compensating  the  norUiem  nemi- 
sphere  for  its  want  of  evaporating  surface.  Similar 
modifications  and  compensations  on  a  smaller 
scale  occur  in  regard  to  each  of  the  trades  separ- 
ately, as  the  sun  successively  traverses  the  north 
and  southern  ecliptic. 

In  the  tropical  zone,  the  chief  rainfall  season 
occurs  shortly  after  the  sun  attains  its  greatest 
altitude ;  so  that  on  and  near  the  equator  there 
are,  aa  a  rule,  two  seasons  of  maximum  rainfall, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tropical  cirdea  the 
chief  rain  falls  in  the  later  summer  months.  In 
India,  owing  to  its  forming  the  southern  extremity 
of  a  continent  which  extends  far  into  the  tropical 
zone,  the  periodical  rainfall  extends  far  to  the 
north  of  the  tropic  of  Gancer,  with  all  its  charac- 
teristic tropical  features. 

In  the  greater  part  of  extra-tropical  India,  the 
rains  of  the  later  winter  months,  although  much 


inches,  and  in  Sehwan  in  1880  it  was  less  than  one 
inch.  In  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalayas  it  is 
about  75  inches,  while  in  Western  Rajputana,  Sind, 
Gutch,  and  the  Lower  Panjab,  it  averages  less 
than  15  inches  in  the  year.  In  the  western  half 
of  the  Dekhan,  on  the  Mysore  plateau,  and  in  the 
zone  of  country  extending  from  Gujerat  up  the 
Aravalli  mountains  through  Eastern  Rajputana 
and  the  Gangetic  Doab  to  the  Panjab,  the  rainfall 
varies  from  15  to  30  inches.  But  on  some  parts 
of  the  Western  Ghats,  as  at  Mahabaleswar  and 
Matheran,  the  annual  average  is  not  less  than  250 
inches ;  while  within  a  few  miles  to  the  eastward 
the  rainfall  rapidly  diminishes,  so  that  at  Poona  it 
is  only  31  inches,  and  the  Western  Dekhan  plateau, 
which  stretches  away  to  Sholapnr  and  beyond, 
has  less  than  30  inches. 

On  the  N.W.  frontier  of  British  India,  includ- 
ing the  southern  half  of  the  Panjab  and  all  Sind, 
there  is  an  arid  region,  where  the  nonnal  annual 
rainfall  is  less  than  15  inchea,  and  irrigation  is 
indispensable  to  cultivation.  It  embraces  the 
area  between  lat  2^""  and  33""  N.,  and  from  the 
mountains  of  Baluchistan  in  long.  60^  across  the 
Indian  desert  to  near  Lahore  on  the  north,  Dehli 
in  the  east,  also  Ajmir,  Uie  Aravalli  mountainflf 
and  the  Runn  of  Gutch  on  the  south.  On  the  N.E-t 
£.,  and  &£.  of  that  arid  region  ia  a  belt  of  scant 
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ninfall  from  100  to  200  miles  wide,  embracing 
the  Safed  Koh  (14  in.),  Lahore  (16  in.),  Dehli 
(24  in.),  Agra  (27  in.),  Ajmir  (18  in.),  and 
Kattyawar,  on  which  between  15  and  30  inches 
annnaHy  falL  And  farther  sonth,  in  the  interior 
of  the  reninsttla,  in  the  elevated  tract  from  1200 
to  2400  feet  above  the  sea,  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Ghats,  at  a  distance  from  the  two 
aeaa,  and  extending  from  Nasik  on  the  north  to 
Cape  Comorin,  is  a  dry  regicm  with  a  rainfall  of 
frcin  20  to  30  inches,  embracing  Bellary  (22  in.), 
Bangalore  (35  in.),  PaUuncotta  (22  in.). 

Along  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the 
Ganges,  in  Central  India,  and  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  Peninsula,  the  rainfall  ranges  from  30  to  60 
inches.  In  the  deltas  of  the  Ganges  and  Maha- 
nadi,  rain  falls  to  the  extent  of  60  to  75  inches,  and 
along  the  western  coast  of  the  Peninsula  of  India, 
between  the  Syhadri  mountains  and  the  sea, 
also  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalaya,  along 
the  valley  of  the  Brahmaputra,  in  Arakan,  and  the 
delta  of  the  Irawadi,  the  rainfall  ranges  from  60 
to  over  200  inches. 

The  chief  fall  occurs  between  May  and  October 
while  the  S.W.  monsoon  is  prevalent,  except  on 
the  S.E.  part  of  ike  Madras  coast,  where  heavy 
rains  fall  from  October  to  December  while  the 
N.E.  monsoon  blows,  and  showers  occur  from 
Christmas  time  to  February  in  most  parts  of 
India.  On  the  Western  Ghats  and  in  the  tract 
between  them  and  the  sea,  the  fall  is  from  70  to 
100  inches,  and  as  much  as  250  inches  on  the 
west  face  of  the  mountains.  Along  the  east 
coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  in  the  eastern  districts 
of  the  Bengal  Presidency,  and  along  the  foot  and 
outer  slopesof  the  EQmalaya,  it  is  lOOinchesor  more. 

It  may  be  said  genendly  that  India  east  of  the 
80tb  meridian  has  a  rainfall  of  more  than  80  inches ; 
but  less  than  30  inches  falls  in  the  Panjab,  over  a 
considerable  part  of  the  N.W.  Provinces,  over  a 
large  part  of  Rajputana  and  Kattyawar,  and  in 
almost  all  the  Dekhan  and  Mysore. 

In  the  southern  portion  of  the  Panjab,  and  in 
Sind  and  the  most  westerly  part  of  Raiputana, 
the  rainfall  is  less  than  15  inches,  and  tnese  are 
either-actual  desert,  or  agriculture  is  impossible 
without  artificial  irrigation. 

The  regions  which  suffer  most  from  droughts  and 
famines  hare  average  rainfalls  between  20  and  35 
inches,  and  in  all  of  them  seasons  of  scarcity  or 
famine  often  recur.  In  these  regions  occurred 
the  great  famines  of  1837-38  in  the  N.W.  Pro- 
vinces, of  1868-69  in  Rajputana,  and  of  1876-77 
over  nearly  tiie  whole  of  the  Peninsula  of  Southern 
India,  and  mainly  due  to  failure  of  S.W.  monsoon. 

The  eastern  districts  of  Bengal  and  Assam, 
Burma,  the  strip  between  the  Western  Ghats  and 
tike  sea,  and  the  upper  valley  of  the  Nerbadda,  have 
a  rainfall  sufficiently  abundant  to  be  exempt  from 


Western  Ghats  ;  (4)  the  districts  of  Madras  along 
the  east  coast  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  Peninsula. 

The  rainfall  in  India  proper  fluctuates  as  much 
as  50  per  cent,  on  either  side  of  the  average.  In 
Madras,  the  average  during  the  66  years  1813  to 
1879  was  48*51  inches,  but  in  1832  there  fell 
18*45  inches,  and  in  1827  the  fall  was  88*41  inches. 

The  rainfall  at  Bombay  in  the  five  months  June 
to  October  during  the  50  years  1817  to  1866 
inclusive,  ranged  from  33*97  in  1824  to  121*98 
inches  in  1828. 

In  Calcutta  the  rainfall  in  the  year  averages 
63  inches;  but  in  1837  only  43*61  inches  fell, 
while  in  1871  the  quantity  was  93*31  inches. 

Bangalore,  Mysore,  Tumkur,  and  Sherooga  are 
towns  in  the  Mysore  territories  all  of  which  are 
in  the  region  of  scant  rainfall,  and  any  failure  of 
the  rains  involves  dearth,  even  famine.  In  1876 
and  1877  the  rains  thus  failed  in  Mysore,  and 
upwards  of  a  million  of  its  people  perished. 

Aver., in.       Lowest,  inches.       Highest,  inch. 

85*38  15*9  in  1838  48*3  in  1857 

28  11*7  in  1839  62*8  in  1852 

33  13     in  1838  67*4  in  1852 

28  15*3  in  1843  k  1855  42*8  in  1852 


Bang^ore, 
Mysore,  . 
Tumkur,  . 
Shemoga, . 


Aver.  Yearly 
Rftinfall. 


Abu, .     .     . 
Agra,     .     . 
Aimir,   .    . 
Akola,    .     . 
Akyab,  .    • 
Allahabad, 
Almora,      • 
Bangalore, . 
Belgaum,    . 
Bellary, 
Benaref, 
Betul,    .    . 
Bhandara,  . 
Bhurtpur,  . 
Bikanir,  N., 

Bilaspur,    . 
Bombay,     . 
Calcutta,    . 
Cape  Comorin 
Ghanda, 
Cherrapunji, 
Gh'hindwara, 
Ghikalda,  . 
Ghikrata,   . 
Chittaffong, 
Cuttack,     . 
Dacca^   .    . 
Damon, 
Darjiling,  . 
Deesa,   .     . 
Dehli,    .     . 
Dharmsala, 
Dngahai,    . 
Goalpara,   . 
Godavery.Up- 
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1A5 
17-18 
21-22 
21-22 

•  ■  • 

41-42 

•  •  • 

25 


Years.  Inches. 

62*36 
25*77 
23*34 
27*05 

196*63 
35-92 
34 

85-38 
48-15 
17-38 
41 

40-07 
50-36 
32 
8 
20 

49*29 
74-20 
65-80 
30 
47*14 

400 
41*27 
58-13 
59-96 

103-73 
55-60 
2379 
56*30 

118-24 
23-75 
27*20 

152 
30 
93*34 


32-62 
49-60 


7-8 

10 
20-24 
18-20 


18-21 
21-23 
28-29 


per,^   .     . 
_  Hazaribagh, 

all  risk  of  drought,  and  Sind  is  protected  by  pHoshangabad 

artificial  irrigation  from  the  Indus.  Qn  the  other  ~ 
band,  droughts  are  of  frequent  occurrence — (1)  in 
the  west  and  the  south  parts  of  the  N.W.  Pro- 
▼inces,  and  that  part  of  the  Panjab  east  of  the 
Sutlej ;  (2)  in  the  west  and  north  parts  of  Raj- 
putana, and  the  central  plateau  which  borders 
on  the  N.W.  Provinces ;  (3)  the  districts  of  Bom- 
bay aboTC  the  Western  Ghats,  and  the  districts 
of  Madras  above  the  Eastern  Ghats,  together  with 
the  southern  and  western  region  of  Hyderabad  and 
all  Mysore,  eze^  the  strip  lying  dose  along  the 
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Hyderabad  k 
S.  Dekhan, 

do.  N.  Dekhan 

Indore^ 

Jaooba 

Jhalarapatan, 

Jhansi,  .     . 

Jubbnlpur, 

Kandesh  and 
Berar,     . 

Kandy, .    . 

Kbatmandn, 

Kuraehee, . 


KusBowlee, 
Lahore,  .     . 
Lucknow,  . 
Madras, 
Malegaum, 
Mandla, 
Meerut, 
Mewar,  .    . 
Mongpoo,   . 
Moulmein, . 
Multan, .    . 
Murree, .    . 
Mysore, 
Nagpur,      . 
Nami  Tal,  . 
Narsingpur, 
Newera  JBUa, 
Nimar,  .    . 
Pachmarri, 
Panchgunnee, 
Panjab  PUdnB, 
Patna,    .     . 
Peshawur,  . 
Poona,    .     . 
Port  Blair, 
Pnrandhar, 
Quilon,  .     . 
Raipur, .     . 
Rangoon,    . 
Ranikhet, 


Aver.  Yearly 
Rainfall. 

Years.  Incbes. 


20-21 
8-11 
66 
9-18 


5-6 

29 

21 

4 

Sl-'32 


8-9 

•  •  • 

7-8 


23-25 

23 
11 


9 


20-21 
18-19 
20-23 


18 


33-35 


9 

24-28 
22-27 


Rawal  Pindi, 

Roorkee,  . 

Saugor, .     . 

Sehwan,     . 

Seoni,    .    t 

Shemoga,  . 
42-97  Shillong,  . 
48 '52  Sholapur,  . 
47*16  Sibeagar,    . 

Silchar, .  . 
25       Simla,    .    . 

28  Sind  k  Cutch, 
86*30  Sirsa, 

4*86  Sumbulpore,  [14-16 
40       Sylhet,  .    . 
35*08  Tavoy,   .     . 
52*32  Trevandrum, 
Trichinopoly, 

29  I  Tumkur,  . 
81*27lWardha,  . 
55-90 1  Wellington, 

7  "61 1 


70 

21*48 
41*69 
48*51 
23*52 
53*65 
27-44 
23 

119*44 

189-39 

7*52 

58*44 

28 

43-43 
88 

5472 
99*45 
3519 
80*93 
50 
22 

40*69 
14*66 
30*41 
117*89 
72 
77 

51-54 
99-69 
48*56 
33*89 
40-92 
47-28 
5 

49*02 
28? 
86*93 
30? 
93-98 


20-22 

12-13 

22-24 
21-221117-54 


16-17 
27-28 


25-27 


2-4 


70*20 
9 

15-17 

54*18 
209 
206 

65 

38*70 

33 

36-09 

40-82 
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There  is  a  rainless  region  about  the  Red  Sea^ 
because  the  Red  Sea  for  the  most  part  lies 
within  the  north-east  trade-wind  region,  and 
these  winds,  when  they  reach  that  region,  are  dry 
winds,  for  they  have  as  yet  in  their  coarse  crossed 
no  wide  sheets  of  water  from  which  they  could 
take  up  a  supply  of  vapour. 

In  1876-77,  a  year  of  a  great  famine  in  the  Pen- 
insula, there  was  an  unusual  northerly  tendency 
on  the  winds  aU  down  the  Peninsula.  Cycles  of 
variation  are  known  to  occur  in  the  spottiness 
of  the  sun's  surface,  certainly  one,  the  duration 
of  which  is  about  11  years ;  and  the  inquiries  of 
Mr.  Meldrum  have  shown  the  probabUity  that 
about  the  time  when  the  sun  is  most  spotted,  the 
rainfa]!  is  about  15  per  cent  greater  than  when  it 
is  least  spotted.  But  inquirers  have  not  been 
able  to  detect  anything  like  a  distinct  cyclical 
variation  amid  the  much  greater  variations  that 
follow  no  such  ]&w,^-~Famine  Commissioners*  Rep. ; 
Madras  Observatory  Records;  Moral  and  Material 
Progress ;  H.  F.  Blanford ;  TennenCs  Ceylon; 
Hooker;  Thomson's  Travels;  Maury* s  Phys.  Geog, ; 
Records  of  Trig,  Survey, 
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Kauz  kazafa, . 
Thek-tap,  . 
Arc  en  ciel,  . 
Begenbogen, 


Kaman,   .    • 
L'arcobatend,   , 
Arco  iris,      .     « 
Elian  Saghma, 


HlKD. 

It. 

Sp. 

Turk. 

cast 


.  BURH. 

Fr. 
.     Ger. 

RAINI.    Hind.    A  narrow  bar  of  silver 
in  a  mould,  designed  to  form  a  kandla. 

RAIN-STONE,  used  by  the  Turk  and  Tartar 
tribes  to  conjure  rain,  is  also  known  among  the 
Kalmuk.  This  stone  was  called  by  the  Turks 
Jadah  (P£rs.  Tadah)  ;  perhaps  the  origin  of  the 

Sde  -  stone  ?    or    may  be  connected  with  the 
indl  word   Jadu,  conjuring,  in  common  use  in 
India. — Quatremere  on  kashid-ud-Din,  p.  428. 

RAIN  WATER. 
Yu-shwui,    .    .    .   Chin.  |  Ayer-smig-ei,     .    Malay. 

Rain  falling  in  China  during  the  dragon  boat 
festival  of  the  fifth  dav  of  the  fifth  month  is  called 
holy  water,  and  is  said  to  be  cooling,  sedative,  and 
expectorant  Rain  water  falling  at  night  is  said  to 
be  anthelmintic.  Spring  rain  water  if  drunk  out 
of  one  cup  by  a  nuin  and  his  wife,  they  are  said 
to  bear  many  diildren.  Snow  water  is  deemed 
anthelmintic. 

RAIPUR,  a  town  in  the  Central  Provinces  of 
British  India,  in  lat.  21°  16'  N.,  and  long.  81°  41' 
£.,  on  a  plateau  950  feet  above  the  sea^level.  It 
gives  its  name  to  a  district  extending  between  lat. 
19°  48'  and  21°  46'  N.,  and  long.  80°  28'  and  82° 
38'  £.,  comprising  the  larger  part  of  the  tract 
known  by  the  name  of  Ch*hattisgarh,  together 
with  a  large  area  formerly  attached  to  Sumbulpore, 
and  a  population  of  one  and  a  half  millions.  It 
is  about  150  miles  in  breadth  from  east  to  west, 
and  135  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south. 
Like  the  rest  of  Central  India,  Ch^hattisgarh  seems* 
to  have  been  inhabited  in  the  earliest  times  by 
Bhunjiya  and  other  Kolarian  races  from  t^e  east. 
The  population  of  Raipur  has  been  recruited  from 
all  quarters ;  but  the  most  important  ifnnligrants, 
and  the  earliest  after  the  first  great  Gond  invasion, 
came  from  the  north.  A  few  wild  wanderers  in 
the  jungles  came  from  the  east,  while  from  the 
south  and  west  there  has  been  a  considerable 
influx  of  population.  Of  the  immigi^nt  tribes, 
the  Kunni.  Teli,  Lodhi,  Chamar,  Ahir  or  Gaira, 
Ganda,  ana  Kanwar  seem  to  have  come  from  the 


north,  though  a  large  section  of  Teli  and  some  few 
Kurmi  have  come  from  Nagpur.     The  greater 
number  of  immigrants  from  the  south  and  west 
are  the  Halba  from  Bastar  and  Chanda,  and  the 
Mahratta  race.    The  principal  cultivating  castes 
are  Kurmi,  Teli,  Chamar,  and  Halba,  though  of 
these  only  the  Kurmi  and  Teli  are  large  land- 
holders.  The  Brahmans  in  1 872  numbered  16,800 ; 
the  mass  of  the  Hindu  population  consisting  of 
Teli,  161,276  ;  Ahir  or  Gaira,  97,861 ;  Ohamars, 
57,308 ;  Dbimans,  63,212 ;  Kurmi,  47,845 ;  Native 
Christians  in  1877, 319.    The  Kanwar,  who  supply 
the  most  trusted  followers  of  the  Haihai-BiEUisi 
kings,  in    1872    numbered  only  11,214.     The 
Banjara  in  1872  only  amounted  to  5474.    The 
Satnami  (113,786  in  number)  and  the  Kabir- 
panthi  (64,979),  Hindu  sects  who  recognise  no 
distinction  of  caste,  are  almost  confined  to  Raipur 
and  Bilaspur.    They  are  recruited  mainly  from 
the  Ohamars,  with  whom  the  Satnami  are  often 
confused,  but  also  from  the  Ahir  and  other  castes, 
like  Rai  Das,  the  founder  of  the  Satnami,  Kabir, 
whom  the    Kabirpanthi  follow,   was  a  disciple 
of    Ramanand,  and  taught  a  similar   doctrine. 
The  Chamar  lay  claim  to  a  very  hig^  antionity 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  district.    They  nave 
all  joined  the  Rai  Dasi  sect  formed  by  Rai  Das,  a 
Chamar  or  shoemaker,  a  reformer,  and  disciple  of 
Ramanand,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  about  the 
fifteenth  century  in  the  country  lying  to  the  south 
of  Oudh  and  in  Rewa.    The  creed  he  preached 
seems  to  have  been  that  adopted  by  Ghasi  Das, 
the  celebrated  Satnami  teacher,  who  started  the 
great  movement  among  the  Chamar  race  about 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  who 
seems  rather  to  have  revived  the  teaching  of  Kai 
Das  thiud  preached  a  new  religion.    The  term  of 
Satnami  or  pure  name  was  that  assumed  by  the 
followers  of  Rai   Das.     As  Satnami,  they  are 
scrupulous  about  their  eating,  but  slovenly  and 
untidy  in  their  habits,  and  the  houses  of  even  the 
wealthiest  of  them  are  usually  hovels.    They  are 
generally  industrious,  though  careless,  cultivators, 
and  frugal  in  the  extreme,  indulging  in  no  extra- 
vagance in  dress  or  jewellery.    The  dress  of  the 
men  is  commonly  a  single  cloth,  one  end  of  which 
encircles  their  loins  and  another  their  head,  and 
the  women  wear  little  or  no  jewellery ;  yet  they 
rarely  make  money,  and  seem  to  want  the  talent 
of  getting  on  in  the  worid.    Their  villages  are 
seldom  prosperous,  though  some   few  malguzar 
form  conspicuous  exceptions  to  the  rule.    This 
apparent  inability  to  improve  thenr  position  is 
partly  due  to  Hindu  opposition,  but  one  great 
cause  seems  to  be  their  individual  fickleness  and 
want  of  perseverance.    A  veiy  slight  cause  will 
send  a  Chamar  cultivator  away  from  his  village, 
and  though  they  generally  return  after  a  short 
interval,  yet  these  migrations  necessarily  hinder 
the  accumulation  of  property. 

The  Oanda  or  Panka  are  Kabirpanthi,  or  fol- 
lowers of  Kabir,  who  is  said  to  have  appeared  in 
the  weaver  caste,  in  the  same  country  and  at  the 
same  time  as  Rai  Das,  both  being  disciples  of 
Ramanand,  and  their  doctrines  being  siniilar  in 
many  respects.  Though  they  cultivate  the  land, 
they  are  not  generally  esteemed  as  onltivaton, 
while  the  few  -nllages  they  hold  as  landholders  are 
miserable  in  the  extreme. 

The  Kanwar  are  usually  looked  upon  as  ab- 
origioes,  and  though  their  appeannoe  sad  their 
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preference  for  the  jangles  to  the  cultiYated  tracts, 
as  well  ae  their  abstinence  from  Hindu  obsenr- 
ances,  would  seem  to  point  to  this  opinion,  there 
is  also  some  ground  for  supposing  them  to  be 
Rajputs  who  settled  in  early  times  among  the 
hil&  of  the  Vindhyan  range,  and  so  failed  in  be- 
coming Hinduized  like  other  warlike  immigrants. 
They  have  always  made  a  claim,  though  in  a  half- 
hearted way,  to  be  considered  as  Rajputs  connected 
with  the  'Vtaar  tribe  of  the  north-west,  and  their 
claim  has  certainly  been  recognised  in  one  instance, 
as  the  first  Eanwar  chief  of  Narra  reoeired  his 
estate  as  a  dowry  with  the  daughter  of  the  Rajput 
chief  of  Khariar.  The  warlike  traditions  of  the 
race  are  preserved  in  their  worship  of  Jham 
Eland  h  or  Jhagra  Kandba,  under  the  form  of  a 
sword,  a  form  of  worship  not  uncommon  among 
Rajput  tribes,  and  recalling  to  mind  the  sword 
which  was  the  national  deity  of  the  Hun  under 
Attila.  The  Kanwar  of  the  present  day  are 
most  peaceable  and  quiet,  and  when  once  fairly 
settled  in  a  cultivated  country,  are  industrious 
and  good  coltarators  and  limdlords.  In  the 
jongltt  they  have  conformed  generally  to  the 
eusloms  of  their  neighbours,  and  worship  Dula 
Deo  and  Burha  Deo,  as  the  Qond  race  also  do ; 
and  they  always  seem  to  be  ready  to  take  up 
with  the  belief  of  those  about  them,  though  all  of 
them,  except  the  richer  classes,  who  wish  to  be 
considered  good  Hindus,  avoid  Brahmans.  They 
bury  their  dead,  and  marriages  are  perfonned 
before  the  elders  of  the  village. 

The  Hoiha  are  immigrants  from  the  south,  and 
their  principal  colony  is  in  the  south-west,  where 
they  hold  thirty-seven  flourishing  villages.  They 
gain  their  living  chiefly  by  distilling  spirit,  and 
wMshqp  deified  distilleis,  at  the  head  of  whom  is 
Bahadur  KalaL  They  w,  next  to  the  Teli,  the 
best  cnlivators ;  except  in  the  jungles,  they  have 
generally  become  Hinduised.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary for  a  good  Halba  is  that  he  should  sacrifice 
once  in  his  life  three  goataand  a  pig,— one  to  each 
of  the  national  deities,  called  Narayan  Gosaio, 
Burha  Deo,  Sati,  and  Ratna. 

In  tiie  jungles  also  the  old  religion  of  the  Gond 
tribe  is  disappearing,  and  while  all  the  Gond 
worship  Burha  Deo  and  Dula  Deo,  the  latter  being 
the  household  god,  they  know  little  of  Pauritola 
or  Karitola,  Barangasura,  and  Gumartola,  who 
with  Burha  Deo  form  the  distinctive  goda  of  the 
Dhur  Gond,  to  which  tribe  most  of  the  Gh'hattis- 
garfa  Gond  belong.  They  are  all  intensely  super- 
stitions, and  worship  local  deities  assiduously; 
though,  except  in  the  jungles,  the  Baiga  or  villsge 
priest,  whose  business  it  is  to  propitiate  the  evil 
spirits  of  the  neighbourhood,  is  as  often  as  not  a 
Kewat,  Teli,  or  ^ir,  as  a  Gond. 

The  other  aboriginal  tribes  are  the  Bin j  war, 
Bhun jiya,  Saonia,  Nahar,  and  Kamar ;  of  these 
the  Binjwar  are  allied  to  the  Baiga,  who  are  found, 
in  the  MandU  district.  They  chiefly  live  in  the 
north-east  of  Raipur,  and  occasionally  cultivate. 
The  Bhunjiya  are  comparatively  numerous  all 
through  the  east  of  the  district,  and  are  particu- 
larly so  in  the  Khariar  and  Bindra  Nawagarh 
zamindariee,  where  they  hold  a  good  many  hixlj 
cultivated  villages.  The  Saonra  use  only  game. 
All  these  jungle  tribes  seem  to  have  come  from 
Orissa,  ana  their  dialects  are  idl  akin  to  Uriya. 
Except  the  Saonra,  they  all  gain  their  livelihood 
Hsore  \ifj  ooilectiBg  jnnc^e  prodlioe  than  cultivation. 


The  Beldar  of  Uriya  are  tank-£ggezfl  by  pro- 
fession, and  are  all  under  the  command  of  a  didef 
called  a  jemadar,  who  holds  three  villages  in  tiie 
district.  Under  the  jemadar  are  a  number  of 
naiks,  each  of  whom  has  the  command  of  a  gang. 
These  gangs  have  nosettied  home,  but  go  wander- 
ing about  the  district  wherever  they  can  get  work. 
— Imp.  Gaz. ;  Central  Provinces  Chzetteer. 

RAI  RAIAN,  a  Hindu  titie  next  above  that  of 
raL  The  third  titular  honour  given  to  a  Hindu. 
Rai  raiau  and  raja  raian,  meaning  literally  prince 
of  princes,  are  titles  bestowed  on  Hindu  civil 
officers.    See  Rai ;  Raja. 

RAIS.  Arab.  A  ruler,  a  shipmaster,  often 
written  Reiss.  Raisat  means  nde,  dominion. 
The  Raisani  are  the  most  respectable  of  the 
Saharawani  tribes  of  Baluchistan. 

RAISINS. 


Zabib,  .  Abab.,  Malay. 
Kan-pu-tau, .  .  .  Chin. 
Raisins  sees, .  .  .  Fb. 
Haisins  passes,  .  .  „ 
Roainen,  ....  Geb. 
Dftrakh,  Mowage, .  GUJ. 
Monakka^  Kismis,    HIkd. 


Bedana, 
Uv9  passe, 
TJvce  passae 
Passa,    . 
Uts-ka'h, 
Issam,  . 


HUTD. 

.      It. 
.  Lat. 

POBT. 

Pushtu 
,  Rus. 
.     Sr. 

Raisins  are  grapes  allowed  to  ripen  and 
dry  upon  the  vine.  The  sweet  fleehy  grapes 
which  grow  upon  the  sunny,  sheltered  slopes  of 
hills  are  prefenred.  When  the  fruit  is  ripe,  the 
grapes  are  thinned  and  the  vine  is  stripped  of  its 
leaves.  The  sun  then  completes  the  saccharifi- 
cation,  and  drives  off  the  superfluous  water.  When 
the  bunches  are  plucked  they  are  cleaned,  dipped 
for  a  few  seconds  in  a  boiling  lye  of  wood*ashes 
and  quicklime  ;  the  wrinkled  fruit  is  then  drained 
and  dried  by  exposure  to  the  sun  upon  hurdles 
for  14  or  15  days.  The  finest  sun-raisins  are  the 
plumpest  bunches  left  fully  to  ripen  upon  the 
vine,  after  their  stalks  have  been  cut  half  through. 
An  inferior  kind  of  raisms  is  prepared  by  drying 
the  grapes  in  an  oven.  They  are  distinguished 
by  the  phices  where  produced  or  ezpoiSed,  as 
Malaga,  Valencia,  Persian,'  Smyrna,  etc ;  or  from 
the  variety  of  grape  or  mode  of  preparation,  as 
muscatels,  blooms,  sultanas,  be-dana,  etc.  Kiconis 
sabz,  or  green  raisins,  are  dried  in  the  shade,  and 
preserve  a  pale  green  colour ;  4  seers  or  8  lbs.  are 
sold  per  rupee.  Kismis  sabz  and  kismis  surkh  are 
both  varieties  of  the  small  raisin  called  in  Eng- 
land the  sultana,  or  seedless  (be-dana)  raisin.  The 
Munakka  of  N.W.  India  are  podding  raisins, 
large  ordinary  grapes,  dried  cardtully  in  the  sun, 
and  sold  at  8  seers  per  rupee.  The  Dagh  are 
bloom  raisins,  prepared  by  dipping  the  finest 
bunches  into  a  hot  solution  of  lime  and  potash, 
and  then  dried  in  the  shade. —  Waterston ;  Powell; 
Poole,  St  of  Com. ;  CSh. 

RAIVATA,  king  of  Anarta,  built  the  city  of 
Kusasthsdi  or  Dwaraka  in  Gujeiat,  which  he  made 
his  capitaL  He  gave  his  beautiful  dau^ter  Revati 
to  Bala  Rama. — Dowson. 

RAJ.  Bind.  A  government,  a  kingdom,  a 
principality,  a  rule,  a  dynasty. 

RAJA,  a  titie  in  India  of  independent  Hindu 
sovereigxiB,  but  also  bestowed  on  Hindu  civil 
officers  of  rank.  It  is  also  held  by  the  Malay 
chiefs  of  the  Netherland  possessions  in  the  Archi- 
pelago. A  lady  of  this  rank  is  Raji.  Amongst 
the  Malay,  Raja-muda  is  the  heir-apparent  to  me 
throne.  Raja  Rajeshwari  is  from  itiaja-raj,  king 
of  kings,  and  Ishwari,  a  goddess.  Rajarshi, 
from  Rajan,  a  king,  and  Rishi,  a  sage.    Raja  8uya, 
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RAJAB. 


RAJASTHAN. 


Saksk.,  from  Rajan,  a  king,  and  Su,  birih ;  and 
amongst  ancient  Hindn  sovereigns  was  a  sacrifice 
performed  to  indicate  that  the  sovereign  is  supreme 
oyer  other  kings,  is  an  emperor ;  a  royal  sacrifice 
performed  as  an  assertion  of  soyereign  supremacy, 
at  a  natiooal  banquet,  combined  with  a  religious 
significance,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  Maharaja, 
literally  great  ruler,  is  a  titnlar  distinction  only 
applied  to  ruling  Hindu  princes  of  India.  Rajadhi 
]£m,  a  supreme  king  of  kings. 

KAJAB.  Arab.  The  seventh  month  of  the 
Muhammadan  year,  also  called  Rajab-ul-Marajab, 
the  sacred  month,  because  during  it,  before  the 
time  of  Mahomed,  the  Arab  tribes  ceased  to  war 
amongst  themselves.  Rajab  salar  ki  Eundori,  a 
Muhammadan  ceremony. 

RAJABANSI,  in  Rangpur,  a  low  caste  race  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits. 

RAJA  DAKHINA  RANJAN  MOOKERJEE, 
one  of  thepioneers  of  female  education  in  Bengal. 
The  first  Hindu  female  school  in  India  for  giving 
a  liberal  education  after  the  European  model, 
called  the  Yictoria  School,  was  established  in 
Calcutta  in  April  1848,  by  J.  E.  D.  Bethune,  in 
Raja  Mookerjee's  house  in  Sukea's  Street.  Within 
a  few  weeks  from  the  day  of  its  commencement, 
there  were  enrolled  among  its  pupils  70  daughters 
of  the  most  respectable  families  in  Calcutta. 

RAJA6RIHA,  or  the  Royal  Residence,  was  the 
original  capital  of  Magadha.  It  was  also  named 
Eusagarapura,  and  also  Girivraja  or  the  Hill  Sur- 
rounded, which  agrees  with  Hiwen  Thsang's  de- 
scription of  it  as  a  town  surrounded  by  mountains. 
On  the  death  of  Sakya,  a  synod  of  his  disciples 
was  held  here ;  it  consisted  of  500  monks  of  a 
superior  order.  Its  ruins  are  still  visible  in  lat. 
25^  0'  45"  N.,  long.  85""  28'  £.,  between  Patna  and 
Gaya.  The  five  hills  surrounding  the  city  are 
mentioned  in  the  Mahabharata.  The  first,  Baibhar, 
IB  the  TVebhars  mountain  of  the  Pali  annals,  on 
the  side  of  which  was  the  famous  Sattapanni 
cave,  where  the  first  Buddhist  synod  was  held  in 
B.G.  543,  after  Sakya's  death.  The  second  hill, 
Ratnagiri,  is  the  one  called  by  Fa  Hian  the  Fig- 
tree  Cave,  where  Buddha  meditated  after  his 
meals,  identical  with  the  Rishigiri  of  the  Maha- 
bharata and  the  Pandao  of  the  Pali  annals.  A 
paved  zigzag  road  leads  to  a  small  temple  on  the 
summit  of  this  mountain,  which  is  still  used  by 
Jains.  The  third  hill,  Bipula,  is  the  WepuUo  of 
the  Pali  annals,  and  the  Chait-yaka  of  the  Maha- 
bharata. 

Under  the  name  Girivraja,  Rajagriha  is  men- 
tioned as  the  capital  of  Jarasndha,  king  of  Magadha 
(b.c.  1426),  mentioned  both  in  the  Ramayana 
and  the  Mahabharata.  It  is  also  described  by 
Fa  Hian  and  Hiwen  Thsang,  the  Chinese  Pilgrims ; 
the  latter  gives  an  account  of  the  hot  springs 
found  in  this  place.  —  Fergusnon;  Cunningham, 
India,_p.  426  ;  imp.  Gaz,    See  Rajgir. 

RAJA  -  MARTANDA,  an  astrological  work 
attributed  to  Raja  Boja  of  Dhar. 

RAJAMUNDRY,  a  town  in  the  Madras  Presid- 
ency, in  lat  16^  50'  N.,  and  long.  81°  48'  30*  E., 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Godavery,  30  miles  from 
the  sea,  and  565  miles  to  the  north  of  Madras. 
Population  (1871),  19,682.  The  district  Ues 
between  lat  16""  18'  and  l?"*  35'  N.  The  western 
parts  are  elevated  and  picturesque,  and  on  the 
north-west  are  forest -dad  mountains.  Raja- 
mundry  was  the  capital  of  the  junior  or  easteni  |  garh,'^  Kotah,  BuiuiU, 
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branch  of  the  Chalukya  princes  of  Vengi,  whose 
authority  extended  to  the  frontiers  of  Onssa.  The 
kingdom  of  Vengi  was  established  about  A.D.  540, 
by  the  capture  of  the  old  capital  of  Vengipura, 
the  remains  of  which  still  exist  at  Vengi,  fi?e 
miles  to  the  north  of  Ellora,  and  50  miles  to  the 
west-south-west  of  Raiamundry .  About  A.  D.  750, 
Ealinga  was  conquerea  by  the  raja  of  Vengi,  who 
shortly  after  moved  the  seat  of  government  to 
Raiamundry.  According  to  the  chronicles  of 
Onssa,  the  present  town  of  Amaravati  waa 
founded  or  established  as  a  subordinate  seat  of 
government  by  Snrya  Deva,  raja  of  Orissa,  in  the 
1 2th  century.  The  name  is  connected  with  the 
worship  of  Siva  as  Amaranatha  or  Amareswara ; 
and  one  of  the  twelve  great  lingaof  this  god, 
which  is  assigned  to  Ujjain,  almost  certainly  be- 
longed to  the  holy  dty  on  the  Eistna,  as  we  know 
that  Ujiain  possessed  its  own  famous  temple  of 
Mabakiua,  and  that  all  the  other  shrines  of  Siva 
belong  to  different  places.  Chicaoole  and  Raja- 
mundrv  were  the  capitals  of  Andhra,  and  of  a 
race  of  sovereigns  anterior  to  the  ChriBtian  era. 
The  chief  towns  are  Rajamundry,  Samuloottah, 
and  Coringa.  The  Godavery  enters  it  through  a 
gap  in  the  chain,  and  passes  through  the  district 
to  the  sea.  At  the  village  of  Dowlaishwaram,  in 
the  delta  of  the  Godavery,  is  a  large  anient  seven 
miles  long. 

RAJA  PUTNI  MULL  built  a  bridge  over  the 
Caramnassa,  the  waters  of  which  are  deemed  by 
Hindus  injurious  to  their  souls'  safety.  The  same 
rebuilt  a  temple  at  Muttra  which  cost  70,000 
rupees,  made  a  stone  tank  there  at  a  coat  of  three 
lakhs,  a  well  at  Jwala-Mukhi  which  cost  90,000 
rupees ;  he  spent  90,000  on  a  £^t  at  Hardwar, 
60,000  on  a  serai  at  Brindaban.  On  these  and 
other  public  works  he  spent  eight  lakhs  of  rupees, 
and  Lord  W.  Bentinck  made  him  a  raja.  He  has 
recorded  in  four  languages  on  tiiis  bridge  the  fact 
of  his  erecting  it ;  the  foundation  had  been  pre- 
viously laid  bv  the  prime  minister  of  Poona,  who 
spent  three  lakhs  on  it.  The  bridge  was  designed 
by  James  Prinsep. — CaL  Rev,  No.  41 :  Trav,  of 
Hind.  L  p.  235. 

RAJA-RAM,  Bag'hel,  protected  the  wife  of 
Humayun,  the  emperor  Akbar's  mother. 

RAJA'S  CHOULTRY,  immediately  west  of 
Madras,  has  extensive  beds  of  dayalate,  in  which 
the  brothers  Schlagentweit  discovered  tertiary 
fossils.  Underlying  Sie  sands  and  days  of  Madras, 
and  all  along  the  sea-coast,  is  a  bed  of  daik-blne 
tenadouB  day,  containing  numerous  fossils  of 
existing  species. 

RAJA  SEEHARA,  a  Sanskrit  writer  and 
dramatic  author,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
about  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century.  He 
'^rote  in  Sanskrit  the  two  dramas  Viddha  salabh- 
anjika  and  the  Prachanda  Pandava,  also  in 
Prakrit  the  Earpura  Manjari. — Dowson. 

RAJASTHAN  or  Rajputana  is  the  collective 
and  classical  denomination  of  tiiat  portion  of 
India  which  is  ruled  over  by  races  who  designate 
themselves  Rajput  or  princes.  In  the  familiar 
dialect  of  these  countries  it  is  termed  Rajwarra, 
but  by  the  more  refined  RaeVbana  changed  to 
Rajputana,  the  common  designation  amongst  the 
British  to  denote  the  Rajput  princqMdities.  The 
chief  divisions  of  this  region  are  —  Mewar  or 
Udaipur,  Marw^or  Jodhpur,  Bikanir  and  Eishen- 

~     or  Harowtee;  Amber  or 


RAJA  TARANGINL 


RAJKUMAR. 


Jejrpore,  with  its  brancbeB,  dependent  and  inde- 
pendent; JeTBnknir;  the  Indian  Desert  to  the 
Talley  (rf  the  Indus. — TotTs  Rajasthan, 

RAJA  TARANGINI,  a  history  of  the  rulers  of 
Kashmir,  which  oommences  with  an  account  of  the 
desiccation  of  the  Tallej  by  Kasyapa  muni,  sup- 
posed to  be  Noah.  It  is  in  Sanskrit,  and  is  the 
only  Indian  history  of  any  antiquity.  It  contains 
the  history  of  the  princes  of  Kashmir  for  a  period 
of  4000  years.  A  copy  of  it  up  to  a.d.  1477 
was  presented  to  Akbar,  who  oniered  it  to  be 
completed.  The  two  words  are  Sanskrit,  from 
Rajan,  a  king,  and  Tarangini,  a  riyer,  a  stream  of 
kings.  It  is  in  four  parts.  The  first  was  written  by 
Kalhana,  a  pandit,  and  is  the  only  truly  historical 
work  which  any  of  the  races  of  Hindus  has  pro- 
duced. It  is  in  Sanskrit  metre.  Kalhana  is  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  a.d.  1158.  He  brings  the 
history  down  to  1027.  The  two  next  portions 
bring  the  series  down  to  about  a.d.  1477,  and  are 
known  as  the  Rajavali  of  Jona  Raja  and  the  Jaiim 
Raja  Tarangini  of  Sri  Vara  Pandita,  a  pupil  of  Jona 
Raja.  A  fourth  portion  was  written  so  late  as  in 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Akbar. —  WiUoWs  Kash- 
mir ;  TV.  Ax,  Soc.  xv.    See  Raj  Taringini. 

RAJAURI,  Rajaori,  or  Rajapuri,  a  district  in 
the  Western  Himalaya,  lying  between  Kashmir  on 
the  north  and  Jammu  on  the  south,  between  lat. 
83**  and  84°  N. ,  and  long.  74°  and  76°  E.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Pir  Panjal,  on  the  W. 
by  Pnnach,  on  the  S.  by  Bhimbar,  and  on  the 
£.  by  Rihosi  and  Aknur.  In  the  11th  and  12th 
centuries  it  was  an  independent  state.  In  the 
15th  century  the  Hindu  family  was  dispossessed 
in  favour  of  a  son  of  the  Muhammadan  king  of 
Kashmir  ;  and  his  descendant  was  so  reduced  by 
Gulab  Singh,  that  in  1846  he  was  glad  to  accept 
an  estate  in  the  British  district  of  ICangra  in  ex- 
change for  his  petty  chiefship  of  Rajauri. — Cun- 
mnghatn,  India^  p.  180. 

KAJAWAR,  a  widely-spread  aboriginal  tribe 
in  Palemow,  Singrowlee,  and  Rewa,  westward  in 
parts  of  Sirguja  and  Jushpur,  and  numerous  to 
the  N.E.  in  the  parts  of  the  plains  adioining  the 
hills.  They  are  the  chief  labouring  class  in  the 
6ya  district,  near  the  hills.  They  Uve  in  villages 
as  a  kind  of  serfs  and  bearers  of  burdens,  carry 
palanquins,  and  when  out  of  employ  are  apt  to  be 
thieves  and  robbers.— Jfr.  Campbell,  p.  87. 

BAJAZ.  Arab.  A  kind  of  verse,  a  battle 
song  or  war  song. 

R&J-BANSI  is  a  title  used  by  the  people  of 
Koch-Behar  to  designate  themselves.  They  are 
Koch  who  have  adopted  many  Hindu  customs. 

BAJ-BHAR,  called  Bharat  and  Bharpatwa,  the 
Bhar  of  Northern  India,  an  aboriginal  race  follow- 
ing the  meanest  of  avocations,  especially  that  of 
swine-herds.  In  the  hills  east  of  Mirzapore  there 
are  some  Bhar  rajas.  Tradition  aaoribes  to  them 
the  whole  country  from  Gorakhpur  to  Bundel- 
khand,  and  many  old  stone  forts,  rrof essor  Wilson 
supposes  it  possible  that  the  name  comes  from 
Bharata,  an  ancient  name  of  India. —  Wilson's 
Glossary, 

RAJ-CULA,  the  Ghatees  Raj-cula,  are  the 
thirty-six  royal  races  of  Rajputs. 

RAJ-DWARA,  Sansk.,  literally  the  royal  ^te, 
an  allusion  to  the  female  apartments  or  Raj- 
loca. 

RAJEGARIA.  Tax.,  Tel.  Gompulsory  labour. 
It  was  abolished  in  British  India  in  aj>.  1888,  but, 


subsequently,  with  modifications,  reintroduced  for 
the  protection  of  the  bunds  of  tanks  and  the  public 
safety. 

RAJENDRA  LAL,  a  Hindu  of  Calcutta  who 
wrote  an  account  of  Orisea. 

RAJGARH,  a  Native  State  in  Malwa,  which 

Produces  opium  and  grain.  In  1871,  the  Rawat, 
foti  Singh,  became  a  convert  to  Muhammadanism, 
and  took  the  name  of  Muhammad  Abdul  Wasih 
Khan.  He  received  the  title  of  nawab  from  the 
British  Government  in  1872,  and  is  entitled  to  a 
salute  of  11  guns.  The  military  force  consists  of 
240  cavalry,  360  infantry,  4  field  and  8  other  guns, 
with  12  artillerymen. — Imp.  Gaz. 

RAJGIR,  the  representative  of  the  ancient 
Rajagriha.  The  name  is  repeated  in  numerous 
inscriptions  on  the  temples  in  the  Baibhar  and 
Vipula  mountains.  The  old  dty  of  Rajagriha  is 
called  Kusa^arapura,  or  the  city  of  the  Kusa-grass, 
by  Hiwen  Thsang,  who  further  describes  it  as  the 
town  surrounded  by  mountains.  It  has  the  two 
Son-Bhandar  caves  or  Golden  Treasury;  also  a 
natural  cavern  called  the  house  of  Deva-data, 
and  the  group  of  natural  caves  at  Gridhara 
Kuta,  three  miles  N.E.  from  the  city  where 
Sakya  and  Ananda  dwelt — B.  A,  S.  J.  No.  84, 
1854.    See  Rajagriha. 

RAJ-GURU  or  EUj-gur  is  the  priest,  spiritual 
adviser,  tutor,  or  preceptor  of  a  raja ;  but  toe  term 
is  applied  in  Kattyawar  to  the  domestic  Brahman 
of  any  family.  The  Katt^hi  and  even  every  in- 
dividual of  a  Hindu  caste  has  a  Raj -guru.  In  the 
peninsula  of  Gujerat  and  Gutch,  &e  Raj-guru 
form  a  distinct  tnbe. — Cormacfs  Infanticide. 

RAJIAVARU.  Teu  Sudra  Hindus,  armed 
peons  in  Mysore ;  also  a  class  of  people  in  Kamaon 
speaking  Telugu.    See  Rachwar. 

RAJIM.  Arab.  Execrable ;  one  to  be  pelted 
with  stones,  especially  the  devil,  whom,  in  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Haj  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
Muhammadans  suppose  themselves  to  be  pelting 
when  they  throw  stones  on  Mount  Arafat,  intend- 
ing by  that  action  to  express  their  utter  detesta- 
tion of  him,  and  to  devote  him  to  infamy  and 
destruction, — death  by  stoning,  called  rajm,  being 
regarded  as  the  most  infamous  mode. 

KAJIN,  a  Muhammadan  convert  from  the 
Bhatti ;  cultivators,  shepherds,  thieves,  and  evil- 
livers. 

RAJ  JOGI  is  the  chief  of  the  ascetic  warriors 
of  Mewar ;  the  mahants  are  commanders. 

RAJKOT,  in  lat  22°  13'  N.,  long.  71°  7'  E., 
the  capital  of  a  Native  State  within  the  Political 
Agency  of  Kattyawar,  Bombay.  Area,  479  square 
miles,  comprising  60  villages ;  population  (1872), 
86,770. 

RAJKUMAR,  a  numerous  and  wealthy  agri- 
cultural race  in  the  N.  W.  Provinces,  long  notorious 
for  the  murder  of  their  infant  daughters.  Thev 
claim  descent  from  Prithi-raj,  in  whom  ended., 
about  the  last  days  of  the  12th  century,  the 
Ghauhan  dynasty  of  the  princes  of  Dehli,  and 
from  whose  stock  the  present  race  of  the  Raj- 
kumar  (who  then  also  assumed  this  new  family 
denomination)  is  claimed  to  be  sprung.  Their 
number,  it  is  said,  does  not  exceed  40,000,  most 
of  whom  inhabit  the  N.W.  Provinces  in  nearly 
one  society.  They  exceed  the  whole  of  the  Rajput 
races  in  the  wildness  of  their  notions  and  peculi- 
arity of  their  manners. — Cormack,  Infanticide,  p. 
1;  mU.  Gloss. 
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RAJMAHAL,  a  town  in  the  Santal  Parganas 
district  of  Bengal,  Bituated  in  lat.  25°  2'  bV  N., 
and  long.  87°  52'  51"  E.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Granges.  The  town  gives  its  name  to  a  subdivision 
of  the  Santal  Parganas ;  area,  1343  square  miles, 
and  population,  332,194 ;  also  to  the  Rajmahal 
Hills.  Man  Singh,  Akbar^s  Rajput  general,  after 
his  return  from  the  conquest  of  Orissa  in  1592, 
selected  Rajmahal  (formerly  Agmahal)  as  the 
capitid  of  bengal,  on  account  of  its  central 
position  with  respect  to  that  province  and  to 
Behar,  and  from  its  commanding  the  Ganges  and 
the  pass  of  Teliagarhi,  through  which  the  railway 
now  runs ;  but  its  position  has  lately  been  changed. 
In  1860,  when  the  loop-line  of  the  railway  was 
opened  to  this  town,  an  arm  of  the  Gauges  ran 
immediately  under  the  station,  forming  a  navig- 
able channel  for  steamers  and  boats  of  all  sizes. 
In  1863-64,  the  river  abandoned  that  channel, 
leaving  an  alluvial  bank  in  its  place.  Rajmahal  is 
now  three  miles  distant  from  the  main  stream  of 
the  Ganges,  and  can  only  be  approached  by  large 
boats  during  the  rains.  The  Rajmahal  people  are 
known  as  Male.  They  are  to  the  east  of  the 
OraoD,  but  sxe  entirely  different  from  their  neigh- 
bours the  Santal.  They  are  better  looking  than 
the  Santal.  The  skin  is  dark,  face  broad,  eye 
small,  and  lips  thicker  than  those  of  the  men  of  the 
plains.  Their  language  abounds  in  terms  common 
to  the  Tamil  and  Tdugu,  and  contains  so  many 
Dravidian  roots  of  primary  importance,  though  it 
also  contains  a  large  admixture  of  roots  and  forms 
belonging  to  the  Kol  dialects,  that  Dr.  Caldwell 


Creolo^cally,  the  Vindhya  range  is  composed  of 
quartate  sandstone,  limestones,  and  shales  of 
great  age,  and  the  Rajmahal  Hills  of  overflowing 
basaltic  trap  of  comparatively  recent  age,  which 
rests  upon  coal  -  measures  and  metamoiphic 
(gneissose)  rocks.  —  Ball;  Dalion^  EthnoL  of 
Bengal,  p.  263. 

RA J-MALA,  or  Chronicles  of  Tripura,  a  Bengali 
poem. 

RAJO  GUNA.  Sansk.  In  Hindu  theology 
and  philosophy,  the  property  of  foulness  and 
error,  from  Ranj,  colour,  and  Guna,  a  quality. 
See  Guna. 

RA  JPIPLA  is  a  Native  State  ruled  by  a  Hindu 
sovereign.  It  is  within  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
between  lat.  21^  23'  and  21°  59'  N.,  and  long.  73" 
5'  and  74''  E.  Area  (comprising  591  villages), 
1514  square  miles ;  population  (1881),  120,036, 
of  whom  about  60  per  cent,  are  Bhils.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  state  are  occupied  by  a  continuation 
of  the  Satpura  range,  known  as  the  Rajpipla  Hills, 
nowhere  exceeding  2000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Mines  of  quartzose  minerals  are  worked  at  Ratan- 
pur,  a  village  about  14  miles  above  the  town  of 
Broach.  The  climate  is  exceedingly  unhealthy, 
malarious  fevers  being  prevalent  from  September 
to  FebruaTy.  Its  chalcedonies,  agates,  onyx, 
cornelian,  and  bloodstone  are  called  Cambay 
stones,  from  the  place  where  they  are  mostly  cut, 
and  from  which  they  are  almost  wholly  brought 
to  Bombay.  They  are  found  in  a  bed  of  blue  clay, 
the  detritus,  probably,  of  the  adjoining  rocks. 
Shafts  are  pierced  in  this  to  the  depth  of  from  80 


considers  it  had  originally  belonged  to  the  Dra-    to  35  feet,  and  horizontal  galleries  run  in  any  direc- 
vidian  family  of  languages.     A  brief  vocabulary  I  tion  that  suits  the  fancy  of  the  miner ;  the  pebbles 


of  the  words  of  the  tribe  inhabiting  the  Rajmahal 
Hills  in  Central  India,  is  contained  in  vol.  v.  of  the 
Asiatic  Researches,  and  Mr.  Hodgson^s  more  com- 
plete collections  prove  the  idiom  of  this  tribe  to 
be  in  the  main  Dravidian.  Test  words  show  an 
identity  of  language  among  the  Rajmahali  on  the 
east  and  the  Maria  Grond  in  the  remote  jungles 
down  to  the  Godavery,  and  the  Gond  who  live 
along  the  Satpura  as  far  west  as  Nimar  and 
Malwa.  It  was  the  Male  race  amongst  whom  Mr. 
Cleveland  so  successfully  laboured,  to  impart  to 
them  settled  habits.  They  are  quiet  cultivators, 
and  formed  the  bulk  of  the  corps  known  as  the 
Bhagulpur  Hill  Rangers.  Ghatwal  estates  are  par- 
ticularly numerous  in  the  Bhagulpur  and  Birbhum 
districts  adjoining  the  Rajmfdiaf  Hills  on  either 
side.  Such  estates  pay  no  revenue,  but  are  held 
on  the  condition  of  guarding  the  passes  against 
hill  robbers,  murderers,  and  cattle-lifters. — Geo. 
Soc,  Joum.y  1861 :  DaUoriy  Beng, 

RAJMAHAL  HILLS,  the  most  important 
range  in  the  Santal  Parganas  district,  which 
abruptly  rise  from  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  and 
are  estimated  to  cover  an  area  of  1366  square 
nules.  Their  height  nowhere  exceeds  2000  feet 
above  sea-level.  Rising  about  20  miles  S.  of  the 
Ganges,  they  stretch  S.  and  S.W.  to  the  Vindhya 
range  and  the  high  lands  of  the  Dekhan.  They 
terminate  at  the  pass  of  Sikrigali.  They  are 
covered  almost  to  their  summits  with  dense  jungle, 
but  there  are  numerous  passes  through  the  suc- 
cessive ranges.  They  are  quite  detached  from  the 
Vindhya,  and,  physically,  both  the  Rajmahal  and 
Ramgarh  Hills  may  be  regarded  as  forming  an 
laolatod  group,  the  north-eastern  extremity  of 
which  constitutes  the  turning  point  of  tke  Gangei. 


are  distributed  promiscuously,  and  do  not  appear  to 
lie  in  veins  or  lodes.  The  galleries  seldom  exceed 
100  yards  in  length ;  they  often  run  into  those  of 
other  mmes ;  they  are  generally  five  feet  in  height, 
and  four  across.  To  each  mine  there  are  13  men 
attached,  who  work  by  turns.  Each  man  must 
send  up  so  many  basketfuls  of  earth  and  stones 
before  he  is  relieved.  The  stones  are  collected  in 
baskets,  and  drawn  up  by  a  rope  run  over  a  roller 
or  pulley.  A  group  of  people  await  them  at  the 
mouth  of  the  shaft,  and  examine  them  one  after 
another  by  chipping  each  on  a  piece  of  stone ;  the 
compact  and  fine-grained  are  the  best,  and  the 
blacker  the  hue  is  at  first,  the  redder  it  becomes 
after  being  burnt.  There  were  at  one  time  about 
1000  miners  employed,  and  each  man  carried 
home  with  him  a  baisket  of  stones  every  evening^. 
They  were  spread  out  on  the  ground,  and  for  a 
whole  year  turned  over  every  four  or  five  days  to 
the  sun ;  the  longer  they  are  so  exposed  the 
richer  become  Uieir  tints.  In  the  month  of  May 
they  are  burnt.  This  operation  is  effected  by 
placing  the  stones  in  black  earthen  pots  or 
chatties.  The  pots  are  placed  mouth  under,  a 
hole  being  pierced  in  the  bottom  of  each;  over 
this  is  put  a  piece  of  broken  pot.  The  pots  are 
arranjged  in  single  rows ;  sheep's  dung  is  the  only 
fuel  round  to  answer ;  the  fie  is  always  lighted 
at  sunset,  and  allowed  to  bum  till  sunrise.  If  any 
white  spot  appear  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  pot,  the 
burning  is  reckoned  incomplete  and  the  fire  con- 
tinued some  time  longer.  On  being  removed,  the 
stones  that  have  flaws  are  thrown  aside  as  useless, 
those  not  sufficiently  burnt  are  kept  for  next  yearns 
buminff,  and  tiie  remainder  are  sold  for  espovta- 
tion.   Ideally  the  whole  of  the  stones  are  out  at 
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Gambay ;  ihe  greater  part  of  them  are  made  into 
beads.     In  ihe  process,  the  stones  are  first  broken 
up  into  pieces  of  suitable  size  for  the  end  they  are 
desired  to  serve.    An  iron  spike  is  stuck  into  the 
ground,  point  upwards ;  the  stone  is  placed  on 
this,   and  chipped    with  a  hammer  till    nearly 
rounded ;  it  is  then  passed  on  to  the  polisher, 
who  seizes  it  in  a  pair  of  wooden  clams,  and  rubs 
it  against  a  piece  of  sandstone  placed  in  an  in- 
clined plane  before  him,  turning  it  round  from 
time  to  time  till  it  assumes  a  globular  form.     It  is 
then  passed  on  to  the  borer  and  polisher ;  a  hole 
is  drilled.     Gambay  enjoys  celebrity  for  its  agates, 
mocha -stones,  cornelians,  and  all  the  chalcedonic 
and  onyx  family,  all  of  them  brought  from  Raj- 
ptpla^  but  worked  np  at  Gambay  into  every  variety 
of  ornament,— cups,  boxes,  necklaces,  handles  of 
daggers,  of  knives  and  forks,  seals,  etc.    Gambay 
stones,  the  akeek  of  the  natives  of  Bombay,  and 
by  Europeans  called  agates,  include  all  kinds  of 
quartz  minerals.    They  are  also  obtained  from  the 
amygdaloid  trap  rocks  drained  by  the  Nerbadda 
and  Tapti.    The  principal  varieties  sold  in  Bom- 
bay are  crystal,  milk  quartz,  prase,  a  great  variety 
of  moss-stone,  mocha-stone,  fortification  agate, 
chalcedony,    cornelian,    chrysoprase,   heliotrope, 
onyx,  obsidian,  and  very  rarely  amethyst.    They 
pass  in  Europe  and  America  for  Scotch,  Irish, 
Ghamouni,  Niagara,  and  Isle  of  Wight  pebbles, 
according  to  the  place  in  which  they  are  sold. 
These    stones,    however,    abound    in    all    trap 
countries,  the  Brazils  importing  them  as  largely 
as  India  into  Europe,  where  the  terms  Brazilian 
and  Indian  agates  are  used  indifferently  by  the 
trade. 

RAJPUR  ALI,  a  Native  State  in  Gentral  India, 
lying  between  the  Narbada  (Nerbadda)  river  and 
the  Vindhya  mountains.  Area,  800  square  miles ; 
population  (1875),  29,000.  The  chiefs  of  Rajpur 
All  are  Sesodia  Rajputs,  connected  with  the 
Udaipur  (Oodeypore)  family.  Rajpur  Ali  con- 
tributes £150  per  annum  towards  the  cost  of  the 
Malwa  Bhil  corps.  Its  military  force  consists  of 
2  ffuns,  31  horse,  and  150  policemen. — Imp.  Gaz, 
RAJPUTANA  stretches  on  the  N.W.  part  of 
British  India  from  lat.  28"*  15'  to  30°  N.,  and 
from  long.  69*  30'  to  78"  15'  E.  Its  area  is 
about  132,460  square  miles,  and  in  1881  its  esti- 
mated population  was  10,729,114.  Two  small 
portions  of  this  region,  Ajmir  and  Merwara,  of 
2710  square  miles,  are  under  British  sway,  but 
all  the  remainder,  with  its  10,268,392  inhabitants, 
is  under  the  rule  of  20  native  princes,  of  whom 
17  are  of  Rajput  descent,  2  are  Jat,  and  one 
sovereign  professes  Muhammadanism. 

A  great  part  of  Rajputana  is  sterile.  A  marked 
feature  is  tne  Aravalh  mountains,  which  intersect 
it  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  where  they  culminate  in 
Mount  Abu,  but  at  the  N.E.  end  the  range  breaks 
into  detached  hills  and  rocky  eminences,  all 
traceable  in  a  general  direction  as  far  as  the  group 
of  hills  near  KhetrL  Amid  these  disunited  hills 
stands  the  town  of  Ajmir,  on  the  highest  level  of 
an  open  table-land,  spreiading  eastward  toward 
Jeypore,  and  sloping  on  all  sides. 

All  the  south-east  of  Rajputana  is  watered  by 
the  drainage  of  the  Vindhya  mountains,  carried 
north-eastward  hj  the  Banas  and  Ghambal  rivers. 
North  of  Jhalra  ratan  is  the  Patar  plateau,  upon 
which  lies  all  Kotah  State,  with  parts  of  Bundi  and 
of  Jhalawar.    This  plateau  falls  by  a  very  gradual 


descent  to  the  Gwalior  country  and  the  basin  of 
the  Betwa  river.  The  Ghambal  flows  through  the 
territory  for  about  one-third  of  its  course,  and 
forms  its  boundary  for  another  third. 

The  Banas  rises  in  the  south-west,  near  Ean- 
kraoli,  in  Merwara.  It  collects  nearly  all  the 
drainage  of  the  Mewar  plateau  with  that  of 
the  south-eastern  slopes  and  hill  tracts  of  the 
AravaUi. 

The  salt  lake  at  Sambhar  is  the  only  natural 
expanse  of  water,  but  there  are  artificial  lakes  in 
the  eastern  states  about  Bundi  and  Kotah^  and 
in  Ajmir.  The  largest  of  these  are  in  the  Mewar 
State,  near  Debar  and  KankraolL  At  the  former 
place  is  a  noble  sheet  of  water  25  or  30  miles 
in  circumference,  constructed  in  a.d.  1681  by 
Rana  Jye  Sinsh,  and  named  from  him  the  Jye 
Samand,  now  known  as  the  Rajsamand.  It  is  a 
stupendous  work  of  marble,  and  with  an  adjacent 
causeway  dams  the  lake  at  Kankraoli.  It  cost 
upwards  of  a  million  sterling.  The  spectator  who 
views  this  royal  sea  or  Rajsamand  on  the  borders 
of  ihe  plain,  as  also  the  pillar  of  victory  towering 
over  the  plains  of  Malwa,  erected  on  the  summit 
of  Ghitore  bv  Rana  Mokul,  or  the  palaces  and 
temples  in  this  ancient  abode,  and  the  regal  resid- 
ences erected  by  the  princes,  must  be  filled  with 
astonishment  at  the  resources  of  the  Mewar  State. 
They  are  such  as  to  explain  the  metaphor  of 
Zalim  Singh,  who  said  *  every  pinch  of  the  soil 
of  Mewar  contains  gold.' 

The  rainfall  throughout  Rajputana  is  nowhere 
copious,  and  in  several  parts  is  scant, — Abu,  68 
inches ;  Ajmir,  24 ;  Bhurtpnr,  32 ;  Bikanir,  N.,  8 ; 
Bikanir,  S.,  20;  Jhalra  ratan,  40;  and  Mewar, 
23.  Even  where  the  fall  is  greatest,  the  nature 
of  the  soil  allows  it  to  flow  away  or  be  ab- 
sorbed, and  only  now  are  efforts  being  made  to 
store  it. 

Ulwar,  Jeypore,  Eotah,  Bundi,  and  Udaipur 
have  very  fair  land,  but  Jeysulmir,  Bikanir,  and 
parts  of  Jodhpur  or  Merwara  are  particularly 
Darren.  Dearths  have  repeatedly  occurred  from 
scant  rainfall,  and  1848-1849  and  1868-1869 
were  famine  years,  the  latter  being  followed  by 
myriads  of  locusts.  The  region  has  four  physical 
divisions,  viz.  (1)  the  desert  regions,  to  the  north 
and  west  of  the  Aravalli  mountains,  comprising 
more  than  one-half  the  entire  territory,  comprehend 
Merwara,  Bikanir,  Jeysulmir,  andtheShekhawutti ; 
(2)  the  hill  region  includes  the  gireater  part  of 
Mewar  and  Banswara,  Dungarpur,  Partabgarh, 
and  Serohi ;  (3)  the  S.E.  division  of  Haraoti  in- 
cludes Bundi,  Eotah,  and  Jhalawar;  and  (4) 
Eastern  and  Gentral  Rajputanaextends  ft^m  Ulwar 
to  Kerrowlee;  also,  upwards  of  60,000  square 
miles  of  Bahawulpur  are  part  of  the  great  Raj- 
putana desert. 

Westward  of  the  Aravalli  there  is  a  strip  of 
soil  along  the  banks  of  the  Luni,  which  occasion- 
ally overflows,  and  on  the  subsidence  of  the  waters 
an  alluvial  deposit  remains  which  yields  good 
crops  of  barley  and  of  wheat. 

The  Great  Desert  is  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Aravalli;  it  separates  Rajputana  from  Sind, 
extends  from  the  edges  of  the  Ronn  of  Gutch 
beyond  the  Luni  river  northward.  •  Eastward  o| 
this  is  a  Eone~^  lees  absolutely  sterile  oountry, 
consistmff  of  rocky  land  cut  up  by  limestone 
ridges,  wnicb  to  some  deg^rae  protect  H  %iem  th^ 
desert  sands ;  and  still  farther  eastward  is  '  the 
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Little  Desert,'  which   runs  up  from  the  Luni 
between  Jeysulmir  and  Jodhpur  into  the  northern 
wastes.    The  character  of  the  desert  region  is  the 
same  everywhere.    It  is  covered  with  sand- hills, 
the  ThulI-ka-Tiba  running  in  straight   ridges, 
some  of  them  two  miles  long,  and  rising  to  100 
feet  in  height.     They  are  clothed  with  stunted 
shrubs  and  tufts  of    coarse  grass   in  the  dry 
season,  and  the   light  rains   co?er   them   with 
vegetation.    The  villages  within  the  desert  de- 
pend entirely  on  the  supply  of  water  in  the 
wells,    which    is   constantly  failing  or  turning 
brackish ;  on  which  occurring,  the  village  has  to 
shift    A  little  water  is  collected  in  small  tanks 
or  pools,  which  become  dry  before  the  stress  of 
the  heat  begins;  and  in  places  there  are  long 
marshes  impregnated  with  salt.    This  is  the  pre- 
vailing character  of  the  whole  north  and  north- 
west of  Bajputana.     The  cultivation  is  every- 
where poor  and   precarious.    Nevertheless  the 
principal  towns  within  this  region  are  well  built, 
and  fairly  prosperous.    Their  position  has  given 
them  immunity  from  predatory  armies,  and  they 
have  forages  managed  the  traffic  across  the  desert. 
The  most  interesting  object  in  this  arid  region  is 
the  Luni,  with  its  many  arms  flowing  from  the 
AravaUi  to  enrich  the  best  portion  of  the  princi- 
pality of  Jodhpur,  and  distinctly  marking  that 
line  of  ever-shifting  sand,  termed  in  Hindu  geo- 
graphy Maroosthuli,  corrupted  to  Merwara.    The 
Luni,  after  a  course  of  more  than  300  miles,  ter- 
minates in  the  great  salt  marsh  called  the  Runn, 
which  is  150  miles  in  length,  and  about  70  in 
breadth.    Dr.  Govan  described  it  as  a  dead  flat, 
hardly  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
he  compared  it  to  an  arm  of  the  ocean  from 
which  the  water  had  receded,  as  it  is  covered  with 
saline  incrustations  and  marine  ezuvise.     This, 


Colonel  Tod  considers  as  having  been  formed  by 
the  deposits  of  the  Luni,  and  equally  saturated 
saline,  deposits  from  the  southern  desert  of 
Dhat. 

The  main  wealth  of  the  desert  lands  of  Merwara 
and  Bikanv  consists  in  the  vast  herds  of  camels, 
homed  cattle,  and  sheep  which  roam  over  their 
sandy  wastes,  and  thrive  admirably  in  the  dry 
climate.  Camels  and  cattle  are  bred  in  such 
numbers  that  they  supply  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces. What  are  called  and  sold  as  Gujerat 
cattle  are  often  in  reality  Merwara  cattle  of  the 
celebrated  Nagar  breed.  The  stock  is  yearly  sold 
at  great  fairs.  In  Western  Rajputana,  camels  are 
also  bred  in  large  quantities ;  and  besides  being 
ridden  and  used  as  beasts  of  burden,  they  are 
employed  in  agriculture. 

Mr.  Fergusson  says,  p.  473,  the  palace  at  Udaipur 
of  the  rulers  of  Mewar,  those  of  Duttiah  and  Orcha 
in  Bundelkband,  the  Gwalior  palace,  and  that  at 
Amber  in  the  Jeypore  State,  are  all  worthy  of 
notice ;  and  the  palace  at  Deeg,  which  is  quite  a 
faiiy  structure,  was  the  work  of  Suraj  Mull, 
foimder  of  the  Bhurtpur  dynasty,  who  began  it 
in  the  year  1725,  but  waB  unfinished  when  he  was 
kiUed  in  battle  by  Najif  Khan,  A.D.  1763.  Every 
native  capital  in  Rajputana,  he  tells  us,  has  a 
cenotaph,  or  maha  sati,  where  the  sovereigns, 
their  wives,  and  nearest  relatives  are  buried.  The 
most  magnificent  of  these  are  in  hundreda  at 
Udaipur,  all  crowned  by  domes;  and  that  of 
Singram  Singh,  to  twenty-one  of  his  wives,  is  the 
finest.  He  was  buried  a.d.  1733.  He  built  that 
of  his  predecessor,  Amera  Singh  ii.  The  tomb 
of  Bakhtawar  Singh  at  Ulwar,  erected  in  the  19th 
century,  and  the  tombs  of  the  Bhurtpur  rajas  at 
Govardhan,  are  also  noteworthy. 


The  Census  of  1881  shows  as  follows : — 


state. 

Area 
Sq.  M. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 

Bevenue. 

Cavalry. 

Infantry. 

Guns. 

Native  Frincea— 

Banswara, 

1,500 

53,498 

50,502 

104,000 

£300,000 

60 

600 

3 

Bhurtpur  (Jat), 

1,974 

350,475 

295,065 

645.540 

210,000 

1,460 

8,500 

38 

Bikanir, .... 

22,340 

293,650 

215,371 

509,021 

60,000 

670 

940 

53 

Bnndi, . 

2,300 

1.33,103 

121,598 

254,701 

60,000 

200 

2,000 

68 

Dholpur  (Jat), 

1,200 

138,342 

111,315 

249,657 

60,000 

610 

8,660 

32 

Dun^arpur,    . 

1,000 

^    44,668 

41,861 

86,429 

76,000 

57 

632 

4 

Jeypore, 

14,465 

1,369,134 

1,165,223 

2,534,357 

360,000 

3,530 

10,500 

312 

Jeysulmir, 

16,447 

61,127 

49,016 

108,143 

60,000 

600 

400 

12 

Jhalawar, 

2,694 

183,039 

157,449 

340.488 

145,000 

400 

3,600 

90 

Jodhpur, 

37,000 

969,125 

781,278 

1,750,408 

175,000 

5,600 

4,000 

220 

Kerrowlee. 
EjBhengarh,   . 

1,208 

80,645 

68.025 

148,670 

80,000 

400 

3,200 

40 

724 

69,098 

53,535 

112,683 

60,000 

150 

2,000 

35 

Kotah 

3.797 

269,924 

247,351 

517.275 

250,000 

700 

4,600 

119 

Lawa,     .... 

18 

1,360 

1,322 

2,682 

? 

? 

? 

? 

Udaipur, 

12.670 

772,685 

670,459 

1,443,144 

400,000 

6,240 

15,100 

638 

Partabgarh,    . 

1,460 

41.118 

38,180 

79,298 

26,240 

275 

950 

12 

Shahpura, 

400 

27,217 

24,533 

51,760 

? 

? 

• 

? 

Sirohee, .... 

3,020 

76,132 

66,771 

142,903 

80,900 

376 

360 

•  •  ■ 

Tonk  (lakm). 

2,509 

176,869 

161,160 

338.029 

80,000 

430 

2,288 

53 

Ulwar,    .... 
Total  Native  States,   . 

3,024 

360,384 

322,542 

682,926 

160,000 

2.280 

5,633 

351 

129,760 

5,461,493 

4,640,666 

10,102,049 

Bhila,     .... 
BritUh— 

•  •« 

•  ■• 

•  ■  • 

166.343 

10,268,392 

Ajmir,    .... 

2,069*8 

192,669 

166,619 

860,288 

Merwara, 

Total  Britiiih, 
Grand  Total, 

640*8 

66,175 

46,269 

101,434 

2,710 

248,844 

211,878 

460,722 

132,460 

6,710,837 

4,852,434 

10.729,114 

848 
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Rajpntana  religion,  1881— 


Hindus,  .  .  8,839,243 
HahammadAns,  .  861,747 
Chriftians,  .  .  .  1,294 
Jains,     ....  378,672 


Sikhs, 9 

Parsees, ......    7 

Others,  ....    21,077 


Oastes. 

Males. 

Females. 

TotaL 

Brahman,  .     .    . 

479,790 

426,673 

906,463 

Rajput,.     .     .    . 

280,299 

199,255 

479,554 

Mahajan,    .    .     . 

333,956 

300,485 

634,440 

Kaeth,  .... 

10,415 

8,703 

19,118 

Gajar,  .... 

223,197 

179,512 

402,709 

Jat, 

229,234 

196,364 

425,598 

Ahir,      .... 

79,919 

59,734 

130,653 

Mina,     .... 

230,963 

196,709 

427,672 

Bhil,      .... 

54,486 

51,384 

105,870 

Chamar,     .     .     . 

297,052 

270,046 

567,098 

Dhakar,     .     .     . 

39,085 

35,923 

75,008 

Sondhia,    .    .    . 

24,683 

19,057 

43,740 

Balal,    .... 

31,663 

29,867 

61,530 

Other  Hindus,    . 

1,794,375 

1.549,792 

3,344,167 

Total  Hindus, 

3,340,027 

2,897,576 

6,237,603 

Sikh,     .... 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

9 

Panee, .... 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

7 

Muhammadan,    . 

460,453 

401,294 

861,747 

Meo,  ■    ■    .    .     . 

•  ■  • 

•  •  • 

45,946 

The  supposed  number  of  Bhils,  166,343,  at  the 

CensuB  1881,  in  the  four  states  are — 

Udaipnr,     .    .    .    51,076 1  Dungarpur,     .    .    66,952 
Partabgarh,     ...    270 1  Banswara,  .    .    .    48,045 

The  Rajputa  are  the  dominant  race,  but,  as  will 
be  seen,  do  not  form  a  majority  of  the  population. 
The  Meo,  and  some  Rajput  clans,  are  converts 
to  Mubammadanism.  The  Bhat  and  Gharan  are 
bards  and  chroniclers.  The  Mahajan  mercantile 
caste  are  of  Rajput  descent,  and  mostly  follow 
the  Jaina  religion.  The  Gujar  and  Jat  are  culti- 
vators. The  Mina,  Mhair,  and  Bhil  are  the  pro- 
minent aborigines. 

Jeypore  in  the  most  modem  of  the  Rajput  capi- 
tals. It  is  laid  out  with  spacious  streets,  and  the 
ruling  family  have  decorated  and  improved  it  for 
generations.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  the  bank- 
ing and  exchange  transactions,  and  its  bankers 
have  agencies  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  India. 

Jodbpur  is  a  fenced  city  m  the  desert,  and 
Bikanir  and  Jeysulmir  are  built  upon  islands  of 
hard  rock  amid  deep  sand.  Ajmir,  L  Iwar  ( Alwar), 
and  Udaipur  are  all  remarkable  for  picturesque 
beauty,  and  for  ezoellence  of  situation.  Bhurt- 
pnr,  Tonk,  E^otah,  Bundi,  and  Jhalra  Patau  are 
the  other  important  places. 

The  most  remarkable  of  its  forts  are  Taragarh, 
above  Ajmir,  Chitore,  Knmalmir,  and  Ck^unda  in 
Mewar,  Ulwar  (Alwar),  Jeypore,  Khetri,  Bhains- 
rorgarhfMandalgarh,  Indragarh,  Jeysulmir,  Bika- 
nir, Jodhpur,  Bundi,  Kot^,  Gagron,  and  Rin- 
thambor.  Rajputana  yields  cobalt,  zinc-blende, 
copper,  lead,  iron,  magnetic  iron,  pyrites  (pyrrho- 
tite).  Raialo  limestone,  a  fine-grained  crystal- 
line marble,  quarried  at  Raialo  in  Ulwar,  and  at 
Makrana  in  Jodhpur,  and  the  Jeysulmir  lime- 
stone, are  well  known  for  their  beauty  and  use- 
fulness. The  Makrana  quarries  supplied  the  chief 
portion  of  the  stone  for  building  the  Taj  at  Agra, 
as  well  as  the  marble  used  in  decorating  many 
buildings  in  Northern  and  North- Western  India. 
About  1000  workmen  are  employed  at  the  present 
day  in  quairying  and  working  the  stone  at  Mak- 
rana alone. 

The  Jat  and  Gujar  are  north  of  the  Aravalli,  and 
along  the  borders  towards  the  Panjab  and  the 
Jumna  from  Bikanir  round  to  Bhurtpur,  and  in 


Jeypore.  The  Ahirs,  Lodas,  Kaehis,  Mails,  and 
Chamars  all  cultivate  widely  in  the  eastern  dis- 
tricts. South  of  the  AravalU  we  find  the  Kumbis 
and  Sondias  as  cultivators,  immigrants  from 
Central  and  Southern  India;  and  in  the  south- 
west comer  we  meet  with  the  KoUs,  so  common 
in  Gujerat. 

The  Charan  race,  in  Western  and  Central  India, 
are  mostly  dwelling  under  Rajput  rule,  and  are  the 
bards,  heralds,  and  genealogists  of  the  Katth'i 
race.  The  Kachili  Charan  are  carriers  of  grain, 
salt,  and  groceries.  The  Maru  or  desert  Charan 
do  not  engage  in  trade.  Their  becoming  personal 
security  for  an  agreement  is  sufficient.  They  are 
analogous  to  the  Bard. 

The  Bhat  or  Bard  is  the  herald,  genealogist, 
and  chronicler.  In  Western  India  the  Bhat  has, 
like  the  Charan,  the  privilege  of  being  security 
for  agreements.  In  Upper  India  there  are  village 
communities  of  Bhat  who  do  not  take  so  high  a 
place,  and  in  Telingana  the  Bhatraj  claim  to  be 
of  Bhat  descent— T(Mf«  Rajasthan,  I  p.  224; 
Census  Returns;  Imp.  Gaz,;  BaWs  Geology  of 
India;  Wils,  Gloss. 

RAJPUTS,  literally  sons  of  rajas  or  princes,  is 
the  name  by  which  the  clans  of  several  tribes  of 
India  designate  themselves,  and  who  in  ancient 
times  became  dominant  in  the  N.W.  of  India, 
from  which  their  branches  extended  southwards. 
They  are  in  numerous  tribes  and  clans,  and  have 
been  supposed  to  be  partly  of  Aryan,  partly  of 
Scythian  descent ;  but  the  same  religion  governing 
the  institutions  of  all  the  Rajput  tribes,  operates 
to  counteract  that  dissimilarity  in  manners  which 
would  naturally  be  expected  amidst  so  great  a 
variety,  from  situation  or  climate.  They  have 
the  same  mythology,  the  same  theogony,  and  the 
same  festivals,  though  conunemorat^  with  peculiar 
distinctions. 

The  Rajputs  ciaim,  however,  to  have  sprung 
from  the  ancient  Solar  and  Lunar  dynasties  which 
ruled  in  India,  and  form  themselves  into  the 
Suryavansa  and  the  Indo  or  Chandravansa  tribes ; 
and  there  is  also  a  race  styled  Agnicula,  from 
having  sprung  from  a  sacred  fire  (ignis)  which 
Agastya  kindled  on  Mount  Abu.  The  three  Solar 
races  are  the  Gehlot,  Rahtor,  and  Kachwaha. 
The  four  Agnicula  races  are  tiie  Puar  or  Pra- 
mara,  with  35  saca ;  the  Parihara,  with  12  subdivi- 
sions; theChalukya  or  Solanki,  16 ;  andChauhan, 
with  24  branches.  Of  tiie  Pramara,  the  Mori  are 
best  known,  and  of  the  Chauhan,  the  Hara,  who 
give  their  name  to  Haraoti,  and  have  the  two 
rajas  of  Kota  and  BundL  The  single  Lunar  race, 
or  that  of  the  Yadu  or  Jadu,  descended  through 
Krishna,  has  eight  branches,  of  whom  the  Jharija 
with  their  raja  of  Cutch,  and  the  Bhatti  with  their 
raja  of  Jeysulmir,  are  best  known. 

The  three  Solar  Dynasties  are : — 

1.  Grahilot  or  Gehlot,  with  24  saca  or  branches, 
of  which  the  Sesodia  is  the  most  distinguished. 
The  rana  of  Udaipur  or  Mewar  is  a  Grahilot. 

2.  Rahtor,  said  to  be  descended  from  Rama  by 
Kusa,  his  second  son.  It  has  24  branches,  and 
the  raja  of  Jodhpur  or  Merwara  belongs  to  this 
tribe. 

8.  Kachwaha,  also  sprung  from  Kusa.  The 
raja  of  Jeypore  is  of  this  tribe.  It  has  12  kotri 
or  houses. 

The  Lunar  J>ynasty  is  sprung  from  the  moon, 
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Soma  or  Chandra,  through  Yadu  or  Jadu,  and  is 
called  Yada  or  Jadu.  It  has  eight  branches,  of 
which  the  Jharija  and  Bhatti  in  Cutch  and  Jeysul- 
mir  are  the  most  powerful. 

The  AgnicnlaJaMe  4  tribes  and  87  branches, 
viz.: — 

L  Pramara,  36  branches.    I  3.  Chalukya.  16  branches. 
2.  Parihara,  12        „  1 4.  Chauhan,  24         „ 

In  the  36  royal  tribes  are  others  the  origin  of 
which  is  not  known,  such  as — 

Ohaura  or  Cha- 

wara. 
Tak  or  Takshak. 
Jit  or  Jat  of  the 

Panjab,  Jumna, 

and  Ganges. 
Han. 
Kathi 
Batta. 

Jhalamakwahana. 
Gohil. 


Sarwaya  or  Sari. 

Ajipa. 

Jetwa.  ^ 

Kamari. 

Dabi. 

Gor. 

Doda. 

Garhwal. 

Chandela. 

Bundela. 

Birgujar. 


Sengar. 

Sikharwal. 

Bais. 

Dahia. 

Jobya. 

Mobil. 

Nikamba. 

Balpati. 

Dahirya. 

Dahima. 


The  Rajputs  in  the  south  and  west  of  Malwa 
and  in  Mewar  are  called  Rangaii,  a  name  the 
derivation  of  which  is  obscure. 

Ahnost  all  Hindus  who  have  taken  to  soldieriug, 
Mahrattas,  aborigines,  and  Jats,  claim  a  Rajput 
origin,  a  recognition  of  the  superior  martial  qual- 
ities of  the  Rajput  race. 

Rajputs  of  the  N.W.  hills  are  ethnologically 
a  much  purer  and  finer  race  than  those  on  the 
plains,  but  even  they  assert  that  their  ancestors 
came  from  Ayodhya  or  Oudb. 

Agnicula  Rajputs, — The  four  Agnicnla  or  fire- 
bom  tribes,  the  Chauhan,  SolaSoki,  Powar  or 
Pramar,  and  the  Parihara,  are  now  mainly  found 
in  the  tract  from  Ujjain  to  Rewa  near  Benares. 
The  unnamed  progenitors  of  these  races  seem  to 
have  been  iny^ers  who  sided  with  the  Brahmans 
in  their  warfares,  jwirtly  with  the  old  Khetri, 
partly  with  increasing  schismatics,  and  partly 
with  GrsBOO-Bactrians,  and  whose  warlike  merit, 
as  well  as  timely  aid  and  subsequent  conformity, 
got  them  enrolled  as  fire  -  bom,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  Solar  and  Lunar  families,  and 
Motmt  Abu  is  asserted  to  be  the  place  of  their 
miraculous  birth  or  ap])earance.  Yikramaditya, 
the  champion  of  Brahmanism,  according  to  common 
accounts  waB  a  Powar. 

The  Chdhuman  or  Chavhan  has  been  the  most 
valiant  of  the  Agnicnla,  and  not  of  them  only, 
but  of  the  whole  Rajput  race.  Its  branches 
(saca)  have  maintained  all  the  vigour  of  the 
original  stem;  and  the  Hara,  the  Eheecbi,  the 
Deora,  the  Sonigurra,  and  others  of  the  twenty- 
four,  have  their  names  immortalized  in  the  songs 
of  tiie  Bards.  The  derivation  of  Chauhan  is  coeval 
with  his  fabulous  birth  from  the  four-handed 
warrior  Chatur-bhuja,  Chatnr-baba,  Vira.  The 
Chauhan  trace  their  descent  from  Prithi-raj.  They 
are  found  all  over  the  N.W.  Provinces,  also  in 
Malwa  and  Rajasthan,  in  Central  India,  in  Rajor, 
Pratapnir,  Chakaraagar,  and  Mancbana,  of  which 
last  the  raja  of  Mainpuri  is  the  head,  and  is  one 
of  the  highest  of  the  Chauhan  clan. 

The  Parihara  or  Pritihara  is  scattered  over 
Rajasthan,  but  do  not  seem  to  have  any  inde- 
pendent diieftainship  there.  At  the  confluence 
of  the  Kohari,  the  Sind,  and  the  Chambal,  there 
is  a  colony  of  this  race,  which  has  given  its  name 
to  a  commune  of  twenty-four  villages,  besides 
hamlets,  situated  amidst  the   ravinas  of  these 


streams.  Mundawur  (classically  Mundodri)  was 
the  capital  of  the  Parihara,  and  was  the  chief 
city  of  Merwara,  which  owned  the  sway  of  this 
tribe  prior  to  the  invasion  and  settlement  of  the 
Rahtor  clan.  The  Parihara  is  the  least  of  the 
Agnicnla.  They  never  acted  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  history  of  Rajasthan. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  that  the  old  warrior 
Esbatriya  race  of  Hindus,  described  by  Menu  as 
forming  the  second  of  the  four  Hindu  castes,  had 
disappeared,  and  were  not  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  Rajputs,  to  whom,  however,  from  their 
martial  habits,  the  people  accord  the  Kshatriya's 
position.  And  it  is  recognised  that  the  Rajputs 
were  dominant  in  the  N.W.  of  India  from  the 
beginning  of  the  era  of  Yikramaditya  up  to  the 
advent  of  the  Muhammadans  in  the  11th  and  12th 
centuri^  Prithi-raja,  a  prince  who  was  reigning 
at  Ajmir  and  Dehli  on  the  second  occasion  of 
Shahab-ud-Din  of  Ghor  invading  India  (a.d. 
1193),  was  aided  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
Rajput  rulers  in  the  attempt  to  withstand  the 
Mubammadan  army,  but  the  Rajputs  were  over- 
thrown, Prithi-raja  taken  prisoner,  and  slain  in 
cold  blood,  and  since  then  successive  invasions 
from  Western  Asia  have .  scattered  the  greater 
portion  of  these  ancient  warrior  tribea  over  the 
sandy  plains  of  Central  India,  and  have  driven 
their  more  northern  brethren  into  the  fastnesses 
of  the  Himalayan  range.  Among  these  Rajputs 
of  the  Panjab  Hilk  are  the  Kutoch  tribe ;  they  are 
mentioned  by  the  Greek  historians  of  Alexanders 
expedition,  and  spoken  of  by  Ferishta  as  mling 
in  Kote  Eangra  in  the  days  of  the  Eanouj  dynasty, 
and  among  all  the  revolutions  which  time  and 
war  have  since  made  in  this  country. 

The  Rahtors,  whose  seat  of  dominion  was  at 
Eanouj,  were  for  a  long  time  the  family  whose 
rule  was  strongest  and  most  widely  extended.  In 
the  11th  century,  at  the  time  of  the  conquests  of 
Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  the  leading  tribes  were  the 
Solunkhya  of  Anbilwara  in  Gujerat,  the  Chauhans 
of  Ajmir,  and  the  Rahtors  of  Kanouj ;  whilst  the 
Geblot  clan  had  established  itself  in  Mewar  or 
Udaipur  (still  occupied  by  the  Sesodias,  a  sept  of 
the  Geblote),  and  the  Kachwaha  clan  occupied 
the  eastern  tracts  about  Jeypore.  The  latter 
were,  however,  seriously  weakened  by  the  famous 
feuds  between  the  Solunkhyas  and  the  Chauhans, 
and  between  the  latter  and  the  Rahtors  of 
Eanouj. 

The  headship  of  all  the  pure  Rajputs  of  the 
hills,  from  the  Sutlej  to  the  Ravi,  has  always 
centred  in  the  house  of  Eangra,  from  which  many 
of  the  local  tribes  trace  their  descent.  Across  the 
Ravi  to  the  north  arc  other  hill  Rajputs,  who 
look  to  Jummoo  as  their  head,  from  whence  they 
derive  their  generic  name  of  Jumowfd.  They 
are  somewhat  inferior  to  those  of  Eangra,  though 
recognised  as  the  chief  of  the  RajpUta  in  their 
own  district. 

When  the  Arabs  invaSied  Sind,  during  the  khali- 
fat of  Walid  (a.d.  711),  they  overthrew  Rajput 
princes  of  the  Summa  and  Sunira  dynasties  who 
were  ruling  there,  but  who  from  that  time  recovered 
their  position  as  the  Muhammad  power  waned; 
and  until  a  conoparatively  recent  period,  Rajputs 
were  occupying  Jhalawan,  now  one  of  the  provmces 
of  Central  Baluchistan. 

Durin|^  the  height  of  the  Rajput  supremacy, 

Mahai 
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by  Akbar.  Though  one  Rajpnt  chief  governed 
Kabul  for  him,  while  another  commanded  his 
armies  in  the  Dekhan,  he  is  said  to  have  had 


Gfaor,  a  Rajput  family  of  the  Ghalnkya  tribe 

reigned  at  Gauan,  west  of  Beder,  on  the  borders  of 

Caraata  and  Maharashtra.    They  are  traced  with    armies  in 

certainty  by  inscriptions  from  the  end  of  the    them  both  poisoned.     Towards  the  end  of  his 

10th  to  the  end  of  the  12th  century.    Those  in-       *        '  ' 

Bcriptions  show  that  they  possessed  territory  as 
far  to  the  south-west  as  Banawasi  in  Sunda,  near 
the  Western  Ghats,  and  in  one  of  them  they  are 
styled  subjugators  of  Ghola  and  Gujerat.     Mr. 
(Sir)  Walter  Elliot  has  published  a  large  collec- 
tion of  their  inscriptions,  and  he  is  of  opinion 
that  they  possessed  the  whole  of  Maharashtra  to 
the  Nerbadda.    Professor  Wilson  thinks  that  they 
were  also  superior  lords  of  the  west  of  Telingana, 
a   prince  of  which  (probably  their   feudatory) 
defeated  the  Ghola  kmg,  and  this  is  probably  the 
conquest  alluded  to  in  the  inscription.    Another 
branch  of  the  tribe  of  Ghalukya,  perhaps  connected 
with  those  of  Galian,  ruled  oyer  Ealinga,  which  is 
the  eastern  portion  of  Telingana,  extending  along 
the  sea  from  Dravira  to  Grissa.    Their  dynasty 
certainly  lasted  through  the  whole  of  the  12tli 
and   13th    centuries,  and,   perhaps,  began    two 
centuries  earlier.    It  was  greatly  reduced  by  the 
Ganapati  kings  of  Andra,  and  finally  subverted  by 
the  rajas  of  Gnttack. 

For  a  short  interval  at  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century  came  a  briUiant  revival  of  Rajput 
strength.  The  last  Afghan  dynasty  at  Dehli  was 
breaking  up,  and  Malwa  and  Gujerat  were  at  war 
with  eadi  other,  when  there  arose  the  famous 
Rana  Sanga  of  Mewar,  the  chief  of  the  Sesodia 
clan.  The  talents  and  valour  of  this  chief  once 
more  obtained  for  his  race  something  like  pre- 
dominance in  Gentral  India.  Aided  by  Medni 
Rao,  chief  of  Ghanderi,  he  fought  with  distin- 
guished success  agai  nst  both  Malwa  and  Gujerat.  In 
1519  he  captured  the  Musalman  king  of  Malwa ;  and 
in  1526,  in  alliance  with  Gujerat,  he  totally  subdued 
the  Malwa  State,  and  annexed  to  his  own  dominion 
all  the  fine  eastern  provinces  of  that  kingdom,  and 
recovered  the  strong  places  of  the  eastern  marches. 
Rana  Sanga  was  now  not  merely  the  chief  of  a 
clan,  but  the  king  of  a  country.  The  revival  was, 
however,  as  short-lived  as  it  was  brilliant  A 
month  before  the  capture  of  the  capital  of  Malwa, 
Baber,  with  his  Moghuls,  had  taken  Dehli ;  and  in 
1527,  Rana  Sanga,  at  the  head  of  all  the  chivalry 
of  the  clans,  encountered  the  invader  at  Futtehpur 
Sikri,  when  his  army  was  utterly  defeated  after 
desperate  fighting,  and  the  Rajput  power  hope- 
lessly shattered.  Next  year,  Medni  Kao,  with  the 
flower  of  his  clan,  fell  in  the  defence  of  the 
Ghanderi,  which  was  sacked  by  Baber.  Akbar 
took  to  wife  the  daughters  of  two  great  Rajput 
houses.  He  gave  the  chiefs  or  their  brethren  high 
rank  in  his  armies,  sent  them  with  their  contin- 
gents to  command  in  distant  frontiers,  and  suc- 
ceeded m  enlisting  the  Rajputs  generally.  Under 
the  early  Moghul  emperors,  the  chiefs  constantly 
entered  the  imperial  service  as  governors  or 
generals, — there  were  at  one  time  47  Rajput  con- 
tingents,—  and  the  headlong  charges  of  their 
cavalry  became  famous  in  the  wars  of  the  empire. 

In  the  family  wars  which  resulted  in  the  acces- 
sion of  Aurangzeb,  the  Rajputs  were  generally 
found  on  the  side  of  their  unfortunate  kinsman 
Dara;  still  even  Aurangzeb  employed  them  in 
distant  wars,  and  their  contingents  did  duty  at 
his  capital  He  was,  however,  too  bigoted  to 
retain  undiminished  the  hold  on  them  acquired 
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reign,  he  made  bitter,  though  unsuccessful,  war 
upon  the  Sesodias,  and  devastated  parts  of 
Rajputana ;  but  he  was  veij  roughly  handled  by 
the  imited  Rahtors  and  Sesodias,  and  he  had 
thoroughly  alienated  the  dans  before  he  died. 

From  1647  to  1680  the  great  Sivaji  founded  a 
dominion  in  the  Dekhan.  He  claimed  to  be  of 
Rajput  descent,  a  claim  which  is  now  generally 
acknowledged,  and  his  relatives  ruled  at  Tanjore 
till  1855,  and  are  still  ruling  at  Eolhapur. 

About  A.D.  1756,  the  Mahrattas  got  possession 
of  Ajmir,  being  called  in  by  one  of  the  Rahtor 
factions;  and  from  this  time  Bajputana  became 
involved  in  the  general  disorganization  of  India. 
In  1803,  all  Rajputana,  except  the  remote  states 
of  the  north-west,  had  been  virtually  brought 
under  the  Mahrattas,  who  exacted  tribute,  held 
cities  to  ransom,  annexed  territory,  and  extorted 
subsidies.     The  victories  of  Generals  Wellesley 
and  Lake  permanently  crippled  Sindia^s  power 
in  Northern  India,  and  forced  him  to  loosen  his 
hold  on  the  Rajput  states  in  the  north-east,  with 
whom  the  British  made  a  trea^  of  alliance  against 
the  Mahrattas.    Upon  Lord  Wellesley 's  departure 
from  India,  the  chiefs  of  Gentral  India  and  Raj- 
putana were  left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and 
in  1814  Amir  Khan  was  living  at  free  quarters  in 
the  heart  of  the  Rajput  states.     The  two  principal 
Rajput  chieftainships  of  Jodhpur  and  Jeypore  had 
brought  themselves  to  the  brink  of  extinction  in  a 
claim  for  the  hand  of  a  princess  of  Udaipur ;  while 
the  plundering  Mahrattas  and  Pathans  encouraged 
and  strenuously  aided  the  two  chiefs  to  ruin  each 
other,  until  the  dispute  was  compromised  upon 
the  basis  of  poisoning  the  girl.    But  in  1817  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings  was  able  to  carry  into  action 
his  plan  for  breaking  up  the  Pindari  camps.    Amir 
Khan  submitted  and  signed  a  treaty  which  con- 
stituted him  the  first  ruler  of  the  existing  state  of 
Tonk.    By  the  end  of  1818  all  the  Rajput  states 
had  executed  treaties  with  the  paramount  power. 
Individual  families  and  small  bodies  of  Rajputs 
are  now  found  dispersed  through  all  India  proper, 
and  into  the  Hinau  island  of  Bali  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.    Many  of  the  Hindu  castes,  like  the 
Rachwar  in  the  Northern  Gircars,  claim  a  Rajput 
descent.    But  from  Bhattiana  northwards,  Rajput 
villages  are  scattered  about  in  considerable  num- 
bers amongst  the  Jat,  and  there  are  traces  of  more 
extensive  Hajput  possessions.    The  Rajputs  seem 
to  be  here  undergoing  gradual  submersion.    But 
in  the  extreme  north  of  the  Bari  and  adjoining 
doabs  of  the  Panjab,  there  JB  a  strip  immediately 
under  the  hills  which  may  be  classed  with  the 
adjoining    hill  country  as  still    mainly   Rajput. 
Even  in  Rajputana  proper,  though  it  has  Rajputs 
for  the  dominant  race,  the  population  is  much 
more  Jat  than  Rajput,  the  Jat  extending  continu- 
ously from  the  Indus  to  the  Ganges.     The  great 
seat  of  Rajput  population  and  ancient  power  and 
fflory  was  on  the  Ganges.    Since  vanquished  there 
by    the    Muhammadans,    the    principal    Rajput 
families  have  retired  into  the  comparatively  un- 
fruitful country  to  which  they  give  their  name, 
but  where,  nevertheless,  the  Jat  forms  the  most 
numerous  part  of  the  population.      Before  the 
Rajputs  were  driven  back  from  Ayodhya  and  the 
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Ganges,  Northern  Rajputana  was  partitioned  into 
small  Jat  republics.  The  more  open  parts  of 
Rajputana  are  shared  amongst  the  Mina,  the 
remains  of  the  Brahman  population,  the  Jat,  and 
the  dominant  Rajput,  but  the  Jat  possess  the 
largest  share  in  the  cultivation.  The  southern 
and  more  hilly  parts  of  Rajputana  is  much  occu- 
pied by  the  Mina,  the  Mhair,  and  Bbil,  and  the 
province  of  Malwa  is  occupied  by  Rajput,  Kunbi, 
and  Jat.  Rajputs  and  Jats  occupy  the  plains 
south  of  the  Salt  Range,  and  seem  later  immi- 
grants than  the  Brahmans. 

Briefly,  the  Rajput  race  now  occupy  from  the 
north  and  west  of  the  Panjab,  south-easterly  to 
Behar  and  Benares,  and  southwards  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Indus  to  Malwa,  Gajerat,  and  Gutch, 
and  give  to  their  south-westerly  holdings  the 
name  of  Rajasthan  or  Rajputana. 

In  Rajputana,  they  are  a  numerous  and  domi- 
nant aristocracy,  organized  on  the  feudal  prin- 
ciples necessary  to  domination.  Rajputana  lies 
in  the  centre  of  a  circuit  all  round  the  edge  of 
the  more  compact  mass  of  the  Jat  people, — ^from 
the  Salt  Range,  through  the  northern  Panjab  and 
adjoining  hills,  to  Rohilkhand,  Gudh,  and  the 

Gentral  Doab;   thence  by  Bundelkhand  through 

Sindia's  territory,  Malwa,  Mewar,  Gujerat,  and 

Kattyawar,   into    Lower    Sind.      They  are    not 

found  in  any  numbers  to  the  north  of  the  Salt 

liange,  nor  are  they  in  any  of  the  hill  country 

west  of  the  Jhelum.    But  a  small  Rajput  tribe, 

called  Jan-jua,  now  Muhammadans,  is  found 

about  the  Salt  Range.    A  large  proportion  of  the 

Rajputs  scattered  about  the  Eastern  Panjab,  Gis- 

Sutlej   territory,   and    Dehli  districts,   are    now 

Muhammadans,  as  are  occasional  Rajput  villages 

all  over  Hindustan  and   a   good  many  Rajput 

rajas,  their  conversion  having  been  influenced  by 

the  Moghul  emperors.    But  east  of  Dehli,  con- 
version is  quite  the  exception. 
In  the  N.E.  Panjab,  near  the  hills,  the  Rajput 

population  is  .more  numerous,  and  Hindu  Rajputs 

are  the  dominant  race  in  the  Jummoo  and  Kaugra 

districts  of    the    Himalaya.      The  Kangra   and 

Jummoo  rajas  and  their  cUms  claim  to  be  of  very 

Sure  blood,  and  they  are  fine  handsome  men,  the 
[^angra  Rajputs  in  particular;  they  wear  many 
jewels,  and  are  very  fair.  The  women  of  the  hills 
are  in  deserved  repute,  and  much  sought  after  in 
the  plains.  The  Jummoo  men,  called  Dogra  Raj- 
puts, are  less  handsome  than  those  of  Kangra, 
but  more  robust  and  brave,  quiet,  stanch,  ste^y, 
and  reliable,  without  disagreeable  Hindustani  airs. 
In  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  the  body  of  the 
Rajput  population  lies  next  to  the  Jat  race  to  the 
east ;  in  the  Middle  Doab,  Rohilkhand,  and  Gudh, 
and  still  farther  east,  the  country  is  shared  with 
a  Brahman  population.  In  Lower  Rohilkhand, 
where  they  are  called  Thakur,  PUjput  commun- 
ities are  strong  and  numerous,  also  numerous  in 
Western  Gudh ;  but  they  never  largely  entered 
the  British  sepoy  army.  In  the  Gentral  Doab,  in 
the  districts  of  Mainpuri,  Futtehghur,  and  Etawa, 
Rajputs  are  numerous,  and  many  served  in  the 
British  native  army;  but  Eastern  Gudh,  especially 
roost  of  the  broad  tract  between  the  Gogra  and  the 
Ganges,  is  the  home  of  the  great  Rajput  popula- 
tion which  supplied  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
Bengal  native  army.    At  home  these  Rajputs  are 

a  purely  agricultural  population.    Baiswara,  the    themselves  as  far  as  they  could.    Thus  in  pargaua 
oountiy  of  the  Bais  Rajputs,  lies  aUnost  parallel    Jhausi  the  fiais  Jiajputs  trace  their  origin  to  two 
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to  the  Brahman  country  of  the  Lower  Doab,  and 
furnished  many  sepoys. 

To  the  east  of  Gudh,  Rajputs  are  pretty  numerous 
in  Azimgarh  and  Ghazipur. 

In  the  Gangetic  valley,  the  Rajputs  spread  over 
a  broad  region  into  a  large  population,  and  are 
essentially  the  cultivators  of  that  valley.  Physic- 
ally, the  Rajput  and  Brahman  of  that  region 
are  not  different  The  modem  Rajput  is  quite  as 
strict  a  Hindu,  and  more  prejudiced  than  many 
Brahmans,  and  upon  the  whole  was  the  worst 
class  in  the  rebellion  of  1857-58. 

The  Rahtors  are  probably  the  most  numerous  of 

all  the  clans;  they  greatly  predominate  in  the 

north-west,  in  the  country  of  Merwara,  Bikanir, 

and  Jeysulmir,  in  the  state  of  Kishengarh,  and  all 

about  the  central  district  of  Ajmir.     In  Jeysulmir 

the  Bhatti  rule.    In  the  north-east  states  is  the 

Kachwaha  clan,  very  strong  in  Ulwar   and  in 

Jeypore ;  some  districts  in  the  north  of  Jeypore 

being  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  Shaikhawat 

sept  of  the  Kachwahas.     The  Ghauhans,  once 

famous  in  the  history  of  the  north-west  of  India, 

are  now  most  influential  in  the  eastern   states, 

where  the  Hara  sept  has  been  long  dominant ;  and 

the  Deoras,  another  sept  of  the  Ghauhans,  still 

hold  8irohi ;  while  the  Kheechi  also  belong  to  the 

same  stock.    In  the  north-west,  the  last  trace  of 

the  ancient  predominance  of  the  Ghauhans  at 

Dehli  is  to  be  found  in  the  petty  chiefship  of 

Nimrana,  held,  by  Ghauhans  who  claim  descent 

from  Prithi-raj ;  and  in  the  extreme  north-west, 

the  Rao  of  Eusalgarh  in  Banswara  is  the  head  of 

a  Ghauhan  colony.      All  over  Mewar  and  the 

north-western  states  of  Rajputana,   below  the 

Aravallis,  the  Sesodia  clan  predominates,  their 

head  being  the  Maharana  of  Udaipur,  the  eldest 

family  of  the  purest  blood  of  the  whole  Rajput 

caste.    Among  other  clans  of  high  descent  and 

historic  celebrity  which  were  once  powerful,  but 

have  now  dwindled  in  numbers  and  lost  their 

dominion,  may  be  named  the  Parihara,  the  Pramara, 

and  the  Solunkhya. 

Rajput  dominions  run  south  of  the  Gogra,  and 
thence  across  the  Ganges  into  the  Arrah  district 
(Bhojpur).  The  chief  Rajput  districts  are  Bikanir, 
Jeysulmir,  Merwara,  Mewar,  Ajmir,  Jeypore, 
Bundi,  Kotah,  and  Malwa. 

The  clans  are  of  course  the  aristocracy  of 
the  country,  and  they  hold  the  land  to  a  very 
large  extent  either  as  receivers  of  rent  or  as  culti- 
vators. As  united  families  of  pure  descent,  as  a 
landed  nobility,  and  as  the  kinsmen  of  ruling 
chiefs,  they  are  also  the  aristocracy  of  India. 

There  are  four  Raiput  chiefs  near  the  Goleban, 

viz.    the  rajas  of  Mohurbunj   and  Porabat,  the 

Koer  of  Seraikilla,  and  the  Thakur  of  Khursowan. 

The  Rajputs,  under  the  Bengal  government,  are 

chiefly  to  be  found  in  Behar. 

Rajputs  obtained  a  footing,  and  now  occupy 
several  estates  in  the  Allahabad  district  These 
incursions  of  the  Rajputs  seem  to  be  the  founda- 
tion of  the  present  proprietary  rights  in  the  land. 
Each  par|;ana  has  a  separate  and  disdnct  tribe, 
although  m  a  few  estates  other  denominations  of 
Rajputs  are  to  be  found.  The  Rajputs  seem  to 
have-  had  their  particular  leaders,  who,  after 
locating  themselves  and  their  followers,  displaced 
the  original  inliabitants  by  degrees,  and  extended 
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leaden,  viz.  Bowani  and  Jutan ;  to  the  deecend- 
anta  of  the  former  the  lai^  estate  of  Mowaya  was 
allotted,  and  to  those  of  the  latter  the  nine 
estates.  Some  entire  mouzahs  in  each  of  these 
taluks  were  suhsequently  assigned  to  different 
branches  of  the  family,  and  the  remainder  held 
jointly  by  all,  bat  as  they  are  now  divided  into 
separate  estates,  the  holdings  are  strangely  inter- 
mixed, as  in  some  of  the  villages  nine  taluks  have 
shares,  not,  however,  of  any  one  distinct  portion, 
but  they  are  divided  field  by  field;  and  as  in 
process  of  time  sales  and  mortgages  took  place, 
and  some  of  the  fields  became  the  property  of 
other  estates,  the  intermixture  has  greatly  in- 
creased. There  are  innumerable  subdivisions  of 
them  in  Malwa,  and  extending  from  Behar  and 
Benares  through  the  N.W.  Provinces  of  India  up 
to  the  Panjab. 

Mr.  (now  Sir)  George  Campbell^  writing  of 
them,  says  they  are  no  doubt  of  Aryan  origin,  and 
are  part  of  a  later  movement  than  the  branch  who 
came  down  by  the  Saraswati,  and  up  to  the  latest 
dates  have  ^own  themselves  a  brave  people, 
delighting  in  war  and  in  bloodshed ;  and  they  are 
not  simposed  by  Mr.  Campbell  to  be  the  old 
Kshatnya  race,  noticed  in  the  early  Brahmanical 
books  as  existing  many  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  though  they  have  taken  the  place 
assigned  to  the  Kahatriya.  They  undoubtedly 
arrived  in  the  north-west  of  India  long  after  the 
country  had  been  occupied  by  Dravidian,  Kolarian, 
and  Mongoloid  races,  and  after  the  north-eastern 
Panjab  and  Cis-Sutlej  districts  seem  to  have  first 
been  a  Brahman,  then  a  Rajput  country,  and 
subsequently  advanced  upon  by  the  Jat. 

The  Baghtl^  also  Waghel,  is  a  Rajput  tribe  in 
Rewa.  The  Baghel  are  a  branch  of  the  Sesodia 
Rajputs  of  Gujerat,  who  migrated  to  the  east, 
and  gave  their  name  to  Baghelcund  or  Rewa, 
hut  others  of  the  tribe  have  spread  through 
Bundelkhand,  Allahabad,  Benares,  Gawnpur, 
Gorakhpur,  and  Farrakhabad. 

The  Bais  has  obtained  a  place  amongst  the 
thirty -six  royal  races,  though  Tod  believed  it  to  be 
a  subdivision  of  the  Suryavansi,  as  it  is  neither  to 
he  met  with  in  the  lists  of  Chund,  nor  in  those  of 
the  Komarpal  Gharitra.  It  is  now  a  numerous 
tribe,  and  has  given  its  name  to  an  extensive 
district,  BaiBwara  in  the  Doab,  or  the  land 
between  the  Ganges  and  Jumna. 

The  Bais  intermarry  with  the  Chauhan,  Kach- 
waha,  and  others.  They  claim  to  have  come 
from  Manji  Paithan  in  the  Dekhan,  and  to  be 
descendants  of  its  king  Salivahana,  a.d.  78. 

The  Bhatti  are  of  the  Yadubansi  race,  and 
rule  in  Jeysulmir,  and  give  their  name  to  the 
Bhatti  country  between  Hissar  and  Garhi.  It  is 
not  clear  whether  the  Bhatti  of  Bhattiana  were 
originally  Rajputs  or  really  are  Yuti  or  Jat 

The  Birgujar^  one  of  the  thirty-six  royal  races 
of  Rajputs,  are  settled  abng  the  Jumna  from 
liohilkhand  to  Matnra ;  some  are  Muhammadans. 

The  Bundela  is  a  Rajput  tribe  descended  from 
the  Garhwar  of  Kantit  and  Khairagarh,  who 
settled  in  Bundelkhand  in  the  13th  or  14th 
century,  and  gave  their  name  to  that  province. 

The  Chahil  or  Chahira  Rajput  tribe  is  now  for 
the  greater  part  converted  to  Muhammadanism. 
There  are  a  few  in  the  Hissar  district  and  on 
the  borders  of  Bikanir.  Though  Muhammadan, 
they  nevertheless  retain  charge  of  the 
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Goga  Chauhan,  a  Hindu  prince  now  esteemed  a 
saint. 

The  Chandel  Rajput  tribe  are  scattered  iu 
various  parts  of  the  N.W.  Provinces,  and  for  the 
most  part  came  from  Muhoba  in  Bundelkhand. 
Before  the  Muhammadan  conquest,  Muhoba  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  capital  of  a  principality 
that  extended  to  the  Nerbadda,  and  included  the 
province  of  Ghanderi,  which  is  called  after  their 
name.  They  are  styled  Sombansi,  but  they  are 
not  considered  to  be  of  pure  descent,  and  their 
SODS  are  carefully  excluded  from  marriages  with 
the  higher  clans.  This  tribe  expelled  the  Baland 
tribe  from  Ajori,  Barhur,  and  Mirzapore.  They 
have  many  divisions,  and  are  supposed  to  have 
come  from  Muhoba  in  Bundelkhand.  They  claim 
to  be  of  the  Lunar  race,  and  they  give  their  name 
to  the  Chandeli  or  Ghanderi  district.  There  are 
four  subdivisions  of  them  in  the  Lower  Doab,  who 
suffix  to  their  names  the  regal  terms  Rae,  Rawat, 
Rao,  and  Raua. 

The  Kachwaha  tribe  are  the  ruling  race  in  Amber 
of  Jeypore.     Its  raja  is  a  Eachwa^ 

The  Dahia  was  au  ancient  tribe  whose  residence 
was  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  near  its  confluence 
with  the  Sutlej;  and  although  they  retain  a 
place  amongst  the  thirty-six  royal  races,  there  is 
no  knowledge  of  any  as  now  existing.  They 
are  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  the  Bhatti  of 
Jeysulmir,  and  from  name  as  well  as  from  locale, 
we  may  infer  .that  they  were  the  Daha  of 
Alexander. 

The  Ddhioia.  has  left  but  the  wreck  of  a  great 
name.  Seven  centuries  have  swept  away  all  re- 
collections of  a  tribe  who  once  afforded  one  of  the 
proudest  themes  for  the  song  of  the  bard.  The 
Dahima  was  the  lord  of  Biana,  and  one  of  the 
most  powerful  vassals  of  the  Chauhan  emperor, 
Prithi-raja.  The  brothers  of  this  house  held  the 
highest  offices  under  tlds  monarch,  and  the  period 
during  which  the  elder,  Kaimas,  was  his  minister, 
was  the  brightest  in  the  history  of  the  Chauhan, 
but  he  fell  a  victim  to  a  blind  jealousy. 

Dahirya, — The  Komarpal  Charitra  classes  this 
with  the  thirty-six  royal  races.  Amongst .  the 
princes  who  came  to  the  aid  .of  Chitore,  when 
first  assailed  by  the  arms  of  Islam,  was  the  *  lord  of 
Debeil,  Dahir,  Despati.'  Dahir  was  the  ruler  of 
Sind,  whose  tragical  end  iu  his  capital,  Debeil,  is 
related  by  Abul  Fazl.  It  was  in  the  ninety-ninth 
year  of  the  Hijira  that  he  was  attacked  by  Kassim, 
the  general  of  the  khalif  of  Baghdad,  and  treated 
with  the  greatest  barbarity.  Whether  this  prince 
used  Dahir  as  a  proper  name,  or  as  that  of  his 
tribe,  must  be  left  to  conjecture. 

The  Dogra  tribe  in  the  N.W.  of  India  are  pre- 
datory and  pastoral,  following  Muhammadanism, 
but  claiming  to  be  Chauhan  Raiputs.  The  other 
converted  Chauhan,  however,  believe  them  to  have 
been  Jat  and  Gujar.  The  raja  of  Kashmir  is  a 
Dogra.  In  the  18th  century  they  occupied  a 
considerable  tract  on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej,  and 
made  themselves  formidable  to  the  Muhammadan 
government  of  Dehli. 

Jharija  Rajputs  are  dominant  in  Cutch,  but 
about  A.D.  800,  a  branch  of  the  family,  in  con- 
sequence of  intestine  feuds,  crossed  the  Runn  at 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Cutch  into  Kattyawar, 
and  established  themselves  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
Jctwa  Rajputs,  and  a  few  petty  Muhammadan 
tomb  of  '  chieftaincies.      The  lands  appear  to  have  been 
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divided  in  common  among  the  whole  tribe,  the 
teelat  or  eldest  branch  of  the  family  reserving  to 
iteelf  the  largest  portion,  whOc  the  bhaiad  or 
relatives  (brotherhood)  held  their  respective  villages 
by  a  purely  feudal  tenure. 

The  Joyha  race  possessed  the  same  haunts  as 
the  Dahia,  and  are  always  coupled  with  them. 
They,  however,  extended  across  the  Gharra  into  the 
northern  desert  of  India,  and  in  ancient  chronicles 
are  entitled  Lords  of  Jungul-Desa,  a  tract  which 
comprehended  Hurriana,  Bhatnair,  and  Nagore. 
This  tribe,  like  the  Dahia,  was  in  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  century  extinct 

The  Macheri  Rajput  in  Mewar  were  formerly 
turbulent. 

MoTiil — All  that  can  be  learned  of  the  past 
history  of  this  race  of  Rajputs  is  that  it  inhabited 
a  considerable  tract  so  late  as  the  foundation  of 
the  present  state  of  Bikanir,  the  Rahtor  founders 
of  which  expelled,  if  not  extirpated,  the  Mohil. 
With  the  Malun,  Malani,  and  Mallia,  also  extinct, 
it  may  claim  the  honour  of  descent  from  the 
ancient  Malli,  the  foes  of  Alexander,  whose  abode 
was  Multan  (qu.  Mohil-t'han  ?). 

Nicoompa, — Of  this  race,  to  which  celebrity 
attaches  in  all  the  Rajput  genealogies,  we  can 
only  discover  that  they  were  proprietors  of  the 
district  of  Mandelgarh  prior  to  the  Gkhlot. 

i2q/>PaZt.-— This  race,  under  the  names  of  Raj- 
palioa,  or  simply  Pala,  are  mentioned  by  all  the 
genealogists,  especiaHy  those  of  Saurashtra,  to 
which  in  all  probability  it  was  confined.  This 
tends  to  make  it  Scythic'in  origin, — a  conclusion 
strengthened  by  the  derivation  of  the  name, 
meaning  *  royal  shepherd ; '  itwasprobablya  branch 
of  the  ancient  Pali. 

Sikerwal  is  a  tribe  which  never  appears  to  have 
claimed  much  notice  amidst  the  princes  of  Rajas- 
than ;  nor  is  there  a  single  independent  chieftain 
now  remaining,  although  there  u  a  small  district 
called  after  them,  Sikerwar,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Ghambal,  adjoining  Jaduvati,  and,  like  it,  now 
incorporated  in  the  province  of  Gwalior,  in  Sindia's 
dominions.  The  Sikerwal  was  therefore  in  the 
early  part  of  the  19th  century  reduced  to  subsist 
by  oultivatioo,  or  the  more  precarious  employ- 
ment of  his  lance,  either  as  a  follower  of  others, 
or  as  a  common  depredator.  They  have  their 
name  from  the  town  of  Sikri  (Futtehpur),  which 
was  formerly  an  independent  principality. 

Siroi  Rajputs,  descendants  of  Sheopal,  dwell- 
ing in  Merwara,  are  a  hardy  race  of  agricul- 
turists. 

A  Rajput  even  of  the  humbler  people  has  a 
bold  and  dignified  appearance,  and  their  women 
are  singularly  beautiful  The  tradition  of  common 
ancestry  has  preserved  among  them  the  feeling 
which  permits  a  poor  Rajput  yeoman  to  hold 
himself  as  good  a  gentleman  as  the  most  powerful 
landholder.  The  Rajput  proper  is  very  proud  of 
his  warlike  reputation,  and  most  punctilious  on 
points  of  etiquette.  The  Rajput  who  possesses 
but  an  acre  of  land  has  the  proud  feeling  of 
common  origin  with  his  sovereign,  and  in  styling 
him  bapji  (sire),  he  thinks  of  him  as  the  common 
father  or  representative  of  the  race.  *I  am  a 
Rajput,'  literally  -I  am  of  royal  descent,'  is  a 
usual  remark,  and  it  is  a  reflection  which  lends 
an  air  of  dignity  to  all  their  actions.  But  in  their 
military  organintion  their  constitution  ia  feudal. 
Each  Rajput  or  Jat  ia  a  free  citiaen,  and  all 


aro  peers.  The  Panch  or  Kratiateuontes  {Kpartv- 
rtv^vrti),  or,  as  the  British  call  them,  I^mbardars, 
are  but  the  elected  representatives  of  the  body  of 
the  citizens,  and  the  only  general  rule  is  that  a 
village  is  always  represented  by  a  plural  number 
of  representatives. 

Over  great  tracts  the  Rajput  are  a  feeble 
minority.  In  some  parts,  however,  the  agricul- 
tural Rajput  villages  are  strong  and  numerous, 
every  Rajput  is  free  and  equal,  the  land  is  divided 
amongst  them,  and  the  commune  is  administered 
on  democratic  principles;  wherever  this  is  the 
case,  their  institutions  resemble  those  of  the  Jat 
race. 

One  large  section  of  them,  chiefly  of  the 
Oswal  tribe,  have  become  the  greatest  finauciers 
of  India.  The  mercantile  classes  are  strongest  in 
the  northern  cities,  where  are  the  homes  of  almost 
all  the  petty  bankers  and  traders,  who  have  spread 
over  Gentral  and  Western  India  under  the  name 
of  MarwarL  Perhaps  the  Oswal  section  of  the 
Jains,  which  had  its  beginning  in  Rajputana,  is 
the  wealthiest  among  the  merchants ;  and  many 
of  the  hereditary  officials  belong  to  the  ccnnmercial 
castes. 

Rajputs  have  clan  or  tribal  names,  but  too 
extensively  distributed  to  take  the  place  of  family 
names.  In  the  Lower  Doab,  the  Rajput  take  the 
Hindu  royal  designations  of  Raja,  Rao,  Rana,  and 
Rawat.  tlajput,  son  of  a  raja,  is  not  a  term  used 
by  all  Rajputs.  In  some  parts  of  their  ooanby 
they  call  themselves  Thakur,  which  means  chief 
or  noble.  They  are,  however,  frequently  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  their  tribe,  as  Chauhan, 
Rahtor. 

Their  practice  is  not  to  marry  into  their  own, 
but  into  another  clan,  and  this  has  assimilated  the 
tribes  to  each  other.  A  marriage  within  the  clan 
is  regarded  as  incestuous ;  each  clan  depends  on 
the  other  dans  for  its  wives,  for  no  Rajput  can 
take  a  wife  elsewhere  Uian  from  Rajputs.  This 
has  led  to  much  celibacy  and  to  infanticide.  Their 
daughters  are  married  to  men  of  the  best  tribes, 
and  their  widows  are  not  permitted  to  re-marry, 
and  it  is  the  point  of  honour  as  to  their  daughters* 
marriages  that  led  to  the  practice  of  infanti- 
cide. 

During  the  year  1871,  an  enumeration  of  the 
whole  of  the  Rajput  population  in  Oudh  was  made 
by  native  police  officers  in  every  village  where 
even  a  single  Rajput  family  lived.  There  were 
found  489  clans  or  divisions  of  clans,  some  of  the 
divisions  having  only  one  or  two  living  members. 
The  clans  and  divisions  were  distributed  over  18,066 
villages,  containing  a  total  Rajput  population  of 
669,699 ;  and  of  this  number  250,849  were  males, 
and  184,623  females,  above  10  years;  and  84,200 
male,  and  60,027  female,  children  under  10  years. 
Of  all  the  districts  of  the  province,  Roy  BareiUy 
was  supposed  to  be  the  one  in  which  infanticido 
prevailed  to  the  greatest  extent  In  1075  villages, 
10,643  boys  under  10  years  were  living,  and  only 
6619  girls.  Roy  BareUly  had  71,000  Rajputs 
in  1075  villages;  Unao,  65,000  in  927;  and  Fa«- 
abad,  68,000  in  1565.  The  jurisdiction  of  Juggnt- 
pore,  Roy  Bareilly  district,  with  a  total  Rajput 
popuktion  of  7886  distributed  over  146  villag^ 
only  had  14  per  cent  of  female  children  nnder  10 ; 
there  were  8386  males,  and  2844  females  above 
10  years;  1886  boys  under  10,  and  <«J^  *f3 
giris.    Here  it  was  that  infanticide  was  considerea 
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to  be  mofli  oommoo.  Bat  the  1881  CensnB  Report 
ioclineB  to  the  belief  that  the  children  bom  are 
largely  of  the  male  sex,  and  this  ia  probable. 

BajpQtB  had  high  notiona  of  honour,  and  treated 
women  with  g;reat  respect.  But  in  their  haughty 
pride,  the  vices  of  female  infanticide  and  sati 
rose  to  the  highest  pitch  in  Rajputana,  and  girls 
were  destroyed  even  after  attaining  adolescence. 
Major  M'Murdo,  writing  in  1818,  mentions  that 
amongst  the  offspring  of  8000  Rajputs,  probably 
not  more  than  thirty  females  were  alive. 

In  1810,  the  rajas  of  Jodhpur  and  Jeypore 
became  rival  suitors  for  a  princess  of  Udaipur, 
and  supported  their  pretensions  by  waging  war 
against  each  other,  and  the  family  of  the  unhappy 
girl  at  length  terminated  the  contest  by  putting 
her  to  dea&. 

A  prince  of  Bundi  had  married  a  Rajputni  of 
the  Malani  tribe, — a  name  now  unknown ;  but  a 
Bard  repeating  the  ^gotra  acharya,'  it  was  dis- 
covered to  have  been  about  eight  centuries  before 
a  ramification  (sak'ha)  of  the  Chauhan,  to  which 
the  Hara  of  Bundi  belonged  ;  divorce  and  expia- 
tory rites,  with  great  unhappiness,  were  the  con- 
sequences. 

Their  great  desires  are  to  many  their  daughters 
into  a  <£ui  of  a  higher  rank,  and  to  avoid  mis- 
alliances. The  court  of  Ranjit  Singh  furnished  a 
most  striking  proof  of  the  tenacity  with  which 
the  Kutoch  of  Kangra  asserts  and  maintains 
this  superiority.  Dluan  Singh,  the  brother  of 
the  Maharaja  Ghulab  Singh,  while  the  prin^ 
minister  of  Ranjit,  sought  an  alliance  for  his  son, 
Heera  Singh,  with  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  raja 
of  Kangra,  but  the  proud  Eutoch  deserted  his 
hereditary  kingdom  rather  than,  ss  he  thought, 
degrade  his  bc^  by  intermarriage  even  widi  a 
Mian,  or  prince  of  the  Jummoo  stock.  Many 
chiefs  of  uie  dans  are  said  to  have  wished  their 
daogbters  married  into  the  Rewa  family,  and 
smns  up  to  five  lakhs  of  rupees  have  been  given 
as  a  daughter's  dot. — Elph,  Hist,  of  India ;  Jour, 
of  the  Roifal  As,  Soc. 

RAJSHAHI,  in  kt.  24''  3'  to  24""  59'  N., 
long.  88^  20'  45'  to  89*  23'  80"  E.,  is  a  revenue  dis- 
trict <^  Bengal  The  Ganges  forms  its  southern 
boundary.  Its  population  in  1872  was  1,310,729. 
The  Muhammadans  numbered  1,017,979 ;  the 
Chandal,  28,762 ;  the  Koch  or  Rajbansi,  11,625 ; 
the  Chain,  8802 ;  the  Kaibartta,  60,440 ;  and  the 
Jaliya,  16,992.  Towards  the  east,  the  marshes 
increase  in  number  and  size  until  they  merge  in 
the  great  Gholan  bil  €Xk  the  district  boundary.  The 
river  system  is  composed  of  the  network  of  streams 
and  water- courses  which  anticipate  the  confluence 
of  the  main  channels  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahma- 
putra. The  Gholan  bil  is,  in  fact,  a  great  reservoir 
for  the  surplus  water  supply  of  the  whole  sur- 
rounding country.  It  has  open  connections  with 
tiie  rivers  and  water-courses,  which  here  lose  their 
identity,  and  during  the  rains  it  swells  till  it  covers 
a  total  area  of  about  120  square  milea 

RAJ  TARINGINI,  a  work  by  Vedyadhar, 
which  gives  the  various  dynasties  who  ruled  at 
Indraprastha,  or  Dehli,  from  Yudishtra  to  Yikram- 
aditya.     It  was  compiled  under  the  eye  of  Siwai  |  tribe  of  the  Ra-khaing  who  dwell  north  of  the 


and  Upper  Sind.  They  are  cultivators,  shepherds, 
and  thieves,  and  are  esteemed  amongst  the  very 
worst  of  the  converts  to  Mubammadanism. 

RAJ  YULA,  the  chronicle  of  the  reign  of  Raj 
Singh,  a  prince  of  Mewar. 

RAJWAR,  a  predatory  tribe  in  the  Gya  and 
adjoining  districts.  In  Sirguja  and  the  adjoining 
estates  they  are  peaceably  disposed  cultivators, 
who  claim  to  be  of  illegitimate  Kshatriya  descent 
from  the  Kurmi  and  KoL  They  do  not  con- 
form to  Hindu  customs,  and  they  are  skilled 
in  the  chailo  dance,  believed  to  be  of  Dravidian 
ori^. 

RAJWARA,  the  territory  of  the  raja  of  Koch- 
Behar  in  Rungpur.  Here,  when  the  means  of 
individuals  prevent  them  from  cultivating  their 
own  lands,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  hire  out  the 
whole  with  men  and  implements,  for  the  use  of 
which  one-eighth  of  the  produce  was  ^e  estab- 
lished consideration. — Rajasihan^  ii.  p.  542. 

RAK.  Siamese.  A  tree  which  produces  the 
beautiful  varnish  valued  in  the  lacquer  ware  of 
Ghina. 

RAKBA.  Hind.  In  Hindustan,  the  village 
area;  lands  comprised  within  the  boundaries  of 
a  village  or  township. 

RAKH.  Hind.  An  uncultivated  or  waste 
tract  bearing  grass,  firewood,  and  stunted  jungle 
of  capparis,  dbak,  jhand,  etc.;  also  a  reserved 
plantation,  a  shikargah,  a  rund,  a  chuk.  Tracts 
of  rakh  are  to  be  met  with  in  portions  of  many 
districts  of  the  Panjab.  In  the  Lahore  district 
there  are  no  less  than  86  such  tracts,  consisting 
of  plots  <^  uncultivated  ground ;  the  total  area 
is  250,000  acres,  but  not  all  of  this  yields  wood, 
a  great  deal  is  grazing  ground,  much  of  which  is 
quite  capable  of  being  brought  under  cultivation. 
1  he  great  value  of  tlM  wood-bearing  rakhs  con- 
sists in  their  being  the  source  from  which  all  the 
fuel  for  railway  consumption  is  to  be  taken.  Not 
only  is  the  upper  growth  of  wood  valuable  in  this 
way,  but  the  roota  that  remain  in  the  soil  after 
I  the  stunted  growth  has  disappeared  from  the 
surface,  are  equally  capable  of  being  ntHized. — 
PowelL 

RAKHA.  Hindl  A  watcher  or  watchman. 
It  is  from  Rakshan,  protection.  A  village  watch- 
man ;  a  person  anployed  for  the  protection  of 
a  village.  A  heremtary  payment,  a  sti|>endiary 
payment  or  haq,  to  descendants  of  former  watch- 
men, in  Gujerat  caUed  toda  geras  haq. 

RA-KHAING,  a  race  occupying  Anikan,  towards 
the  embouchure  of  the  Koladyn  river,  having  the 
Sak,  Kumi,  and  Khyen  on  their  north-east  and 
south.  A  settlement  of  Ra-khaing  has  been 
made  on  the  Tenasserim  coast  in  long.  98  E.,  irom 
lat.  13°  40'  to  14'  30"  N.,  east  of  the  Mosoos  Islands 
They  are  a  branch  of  the  Burmese  who  separated 
themselves  from  the  main  stock  at  a  very  early 
period.  The  people  of  India  call  them  Mug,  a 
name  of  Persian  or  Arabic  origin,  unknown  to 
the  Ra-khaing  themaelve&  They  call  themselvea 
Myama-gvi,  or  great  Myama.  They  give  their 
name  to  Arakan. 

Bomzu  or  Bimzu,  called  also  Bondu, 


Jye  Singh  of  Amber. 

RAJUA,  a  Rajput  ^be,  siad  to  be  of  Bhattt 
descent ;  tbey  eonfine  their  haunts  to  the  desert,  or 
the  borders  of  Jeysnlmir,  as  at  Ramgarb,  Keallah, 
JaraiUah,  etc.,  and  the  t'hul  between  Jeysnhnir 


are   a 


Koladyn  river.  They  have  on  their  north  the 
Lungkta,  Kungye,  or  Kuki  in  the  highlands 
of  Tiperah.  The  Bomzu  and  the  Kuki  seem 
to  belong  to  the  Burman  race.  The  seaboard 
and  the  lower  portions  of  the  valleys  opening 
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into  it,  form  the  country  of  the  Ra-Khoung-tha, 
or  Arakan  tribe,  of  whom  the  Burmans  are  a 
branch.  Some  are  found  residing  on  the  banks 
of  the  mountain  streams,  and  are  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Khoung-tha.  Their  language 
proves  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  Yuma 
group,  but  are  intruders  from  the  north ;  and 
their  own  traditions  recognise  the  Ku-mi  as  the 
tribe  in  possession  of  the  seaboard  when  they 
entered  Arakan. 

The  Mrung,  in  the  upper  basin  of  the  Mayu 
and  towards  the  hill  frontier  of  Chittagong,  are 
a  colony  imported  from  the  Bodo  country  by 
the  kings  of  Arakan,  at  the  period  when  their 
conquests  extended  far  up  Eastern  Bengal. 

On  the  south  of  Assam  is  the  prominent  Bur- 
mese race,  who  profess  Buddhism,  and  south  of 
them  the  British  province  of  Pegu,  containing 
Burmese,  Mon,  also  called  Talaiug,  Khe  Karen, 
Karen-ni  or  Red  Karen,  the  Khyen,  whose  women 
tattoo  their  faces,  the  Yet  Baing  on  the  Yoma 
range,  and  the  Shan  who  form  separate  com- 
munities.— Mason's  Burnt,  p»  62. 

RAKHAJ,  more  properly  Rakhkhaj,  from 
which,  preceded  by  the  Arabic  article  (as  al 
Rakhaj),  comes  the  Arachosia  of  the  ancient 
geographers.  Rakhaj,  one  of  the  dependencies 
of  Sijistan,  the  chief  town  of  which,  bearing  the 
same  name,  was  situated  on  the  Helmand. 

RAKHI.  Hind.  A  bracelet  consisting  of  a 
piece  of  thread,  or  silk,  or  tinsel,  bound  by  Hindus 
round  the  wrist  on  particular  occasions,  especially 
on  the  Rakhi  pumima,  or  full  moon  of  the  month 
Sravan  (July — August),  either  as  an  amulet  or  a 
preservative  against  misfortune,  or  as  a  symbol 
of  mutual  dependence  or  of  respect  A  Rajput 
lady  of  rank  or  family  sometimes  sends  it  to 
a  person  of  influence  or  power,  whose  protec- 
tion she  is  desirous  of  securing,  and  whom  she 
thus  adopts,  as  it  were,  as  a  male  relative  or 
brother. 

The  Rakhi  festival  was  instituted  in  honour  of 
the  good  genii,  when  Durvasa  the  sage  instructed 
Salone  (the  genius  or  nymph  presiding  over  the 
month  of  Sravan)  to  bind  on  rakhi,  or  bracelets, 
as  charms  to  avert  evil.  The  ministers  of  religion 
and  women  alone  are  pilvileged  to  bestow  these 
wristbands.  When  the  ladies  of  Rajastban,  either 
by  their  handmaids  or  the  family  priests,  send 
a  bracelet  as  the  token  of  their  esteem  to  such 
as  they  adopt  as  brothers,  these  return  gifts  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  honour.  The  claims  thus 
acquired  by  the  fair  are  far  stronger  than  those 
of  consanguinity.  Sisters  also  present  their 
brothers  with  clothes  on  this  day,  who  make  an 
offering  of  gold  in  return. — Tod's  Rajasthan,  iL 
p.  697  ;   WiUo7i. 

RAKHI  TANEE.  Hind.  A  douceur,  a  vail 
or  vale,  a  perquisite,  a  retaining  fee. 

RAKHWAL  or  Rakhwar,  a  guard,  a  watch, 
a  keeper  of  a  field ;  watching  the  crops  ;  a  cow  or 
cattle  herd  ;  also  a  person  capable  of  counteracting 
the  evil  designs  or  practices  of  malevolent  beings, 
or  witchcraft  and  the  like. 

RAKM,  a  form  of  writing  character  used  in 
enumeration.    See  Raqm. 

RAKSHASA,  a  term  applied  by  the  Aryan 
immigrants  into  India  to  the  prior  inhabitants 
whom  they  found  settled  there.  In  the  present 
day,  according  to  the  Hindu  superstitions,  amongst 
the  evil  genii  of  all  India,  is  a  being  called  Rtd^- 


shasa,  of  giant  bulk,  terrible  teeth,  who  feasts 
on  dead  bodies ;  a  spirit,  or  demon,  or  goblin,  who 
appears  to  be  of  various  descriptions.  As  a  kind 
of  Titan,  or  enemy  of  the  gods,  of  the  Hindu 
mythology,  he  assumes  a  gigantic  superhuman 
form,  after  the  manner  of  Ravana  and  others. 
He  is  sometimes  represented  as  the  guardian  of 
the  treasure  of  Kuvera,  the  god  of  wealth  ;  and 
sometimes  as  a  cannibal,  imp,  or  goblin,  haunting 
cemeteries,  devouring  human  beings,  impeding 
sacrifices,  and  disturbing  religious  people  in  their 
devotions.  In  this  last  -  named  character  the 
Rakshasa  appear  to  have  waged  continual  war 
with  men,  as  the  Daitya  or  Danava  did  with  the 
gods. 

RAKSHASA.  Hind..  Sansk.  An  ancient  form 
of  marriage  amongst  the  Hindus,  where  a  maiden 
has  been  carried  off  by  force  after  her  kinsmen 
have  been  subdued  or  slain. —  W, 

RAKSHASA-LIPI,  the  running  hand  of  the 
Mahratta  character,  meaning  Rakshas  writing. 
It  is  also  called  Mori. 

RAKTA.  Sansk.  Blood.  Raktoka  dagi  in 
Mysore  is  land  given  free  of  rent  to  the  family  of 
a  person  killed  in  battle.  Also  the  red  colour  of 
plants,  their  woods  and  flowers. 

RAKTA-BALI,  blood-offering,  a  blood  sacri- 
fice to  an  idol.  The  blood  sacrifice  of  the  Hindus 
and  most  of  the  non -Aryan  races  prevails  all 
over  the  Peninsula  of  India,  in  Mysore,  in 
Hyderabad,  in  the  Camatic,  and  Northern  Cir- 
cars.  It  has  different  names,  and  is  varied ;  but 
whether,  as  with  the  Khonds,  a  human  being  is 
sacrificed,  or,  as  with  the  Pariahs  and  humbler 
non -Aryan  classes,  a  buffalo,  a  bullock,  with 
goats,  sheep,  kids,  or  fowls,  the  rite  is  identical. 
The  British  Government  has  put  down  the  Khond 
human  sacrifice,  and  are  discouraging  the  great 
sacrifices  of  cattle  which  occasionally  occnr.  In 
1859, 1400  sheep  and  50  or  60  buffaloes  were  sacri- 
ficed at  the  village  goddess  festival  of  EUore. 
The  goddess  was  carried  round  the  village  in  a 
car,  at  each  comer  was  a  sharp  wooden  spike, 
on  each  of  which  a  lamb  was  impaled  alive,  and 
four  sucking  pigs  in  the  middle. 

Amongst  the  Mahrattas,  it  is  conducted  by  the 
helot  races, — Bihair,  Mhang,  and  Parwari,  and  the 
Dbangar  or  shepherd, — and  all  village  function- 
aries attend.  A  bullock  is  thrown  down  before 
the  village  deity,  its  head  is  struck  off  by  a  single 
blow,  and  placed  in  front  of  the  deity,  with  one 
fore  leg  thrust  into  its  mouth.  Around  it  are 
vessels  containing  grain,  and  nearer  is  a  heap  of 
mixed  grains,  with  a  drill  plough  iu  the  centre. 
The  carcase  is  then  cut  into  pieces,  and  each 
cultivator  gets  a  bit  to  bury  in  his  field. 

The  blood  and  offal  are  collected  mto  a  basket 
containing  cooked  food,  which  has  already  been 
offered  as  a  meat-offering  to  the  idol  (Nai-?edya), 
the  Pot-raj,  or  worshipping  priest,  cuts  a  live 
kid  to  pieces  over  it,  as  a  Han  mariah,  or  plough 
sacrifice,  and,  mixing  all  together,  the  basket  is 
placed  on  the  head  of  a  Mane,  who  runs  through 
the  town  followed  by  Parisms,  and  as  he  goes 
scatters  handfuls  of  it  to  the  spirita  (bhut- 
bali). 

That  is  the  village  offering,  but  50  or  60  bul- 
locks and  goats  may  be  offered  by  private  persons. 
Women  nude,  but  covered  by  leaves  and  boughs 
of  trees,  walk  in  fulfilment  of  vows. — W.  E.  im 
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RAKTA  VIJA,  aa  Asura  who  fought  the 
(Toddess  Ghamunda,  a  form  of  Dorga  or  Devi. 
It  is  celebrated  in  the  Devi  Mahatmya. — Dowson, 

RAKUS  TAL,  or  Tso  Lanag,  the  Salt  Lake, 
in  lat  30°  29'  E.,  and  long.  SI**  10'  N.  (referred 
to  Lagan  Tankan,  on  its  southern  border),  in 
Goaii  Khoisum,  is  15,250  feet  above  the  sea. — 
Strackeif. 

RAL,  also  Hala.  Hind.  Dammer,  resin,  rosin. 
Agmeral  Hindi  term  for  all  resin-like  substances. 
The  white  rosin  is  the  safed  ral  from  the  Shorea 
robuata.  The  black  and  yellow  rosins  are  called 
kala  nd  and  zard  ral. 

RALI.  Hind.  Red  powder  from  fruit  of 
Rottlera  tinctoria. 

RALLlDifi,  a  family  of  birds,  comprising  the 
coots,  the  water-hens,  the  rails,  the  corn-crake. 

Sdb-Fam.  Qallinulae. 
Porphyrio  polyocephalui,  Lath.,  the  purple  coot. 
Fabtt  atn,  LituUf  the  bald  ooot. 
Gftllicrex  eristatna,  Latham,  the  water>cock. 
Gftllinala  chloropna,  Linn,,  the  water-heH. 
G.  Burneni,  Blyth,  small  water-hen. 
G.  phoenicura,  Pennant,  white-breaated  water-hen. 
Podaea  peraonata.  Gray,  Gaehar,  Burma,  Malacca. 

Sub-Fav.  Rallinse. 
Porzana  akool,  Sykes,  the  brown  rail. 
P.  mametta,  BriM9on,  the  spotted  rail. 
P.  pygnuaa,  Ifaaman,  the  pigmy  raiL 
P.  foaea,  X«aik,  the  ruddv  rtuL 
P.  Zeylonica,  O-nul.,  the  banded  rail. 
P.  stnatuB,  Linn,,  the  blue-breaated  rail. 
P.  Indieni,  Myth,  the  Indian  water  rail. 
P-  JaponicQi,  SchUgeL 
Cm  pratenaiB,  the  com-craka. 

— JerdoHy  ii.  p.  700. 

RAM  or  Rimmon.    Heb.    The  exalted. 

KAMA,  among  the  avatara  of  Vishna,  in  the 
mjthok^y  of  the  Hindus,  are  recorded  three 
^roared  personages  in  whom  the  deit^  became 
incarnate,  idl  named  Rama.  They  are  distmguished 
by  the  names  of  Bala  Rama,  usually  called  Balaram, 
Pansa  Kama  or  Parasram,  meaning  Rama  of  the 
dab,  and  Rama  Chandra  or  Dasrat  Rama,  and 
ue  all  famed  as  great  warriors/and  as  youths  of 
perfect  beauty. 

Bala  Rama  was  elder  brother  to  Krishna,  and 
peatly  assisted  him  in  his  wars ;  so  that,  in  this 
uutanoe,  Vishnu  seems  to  hare  duplicated  him- 
self, as  indeed  may  be  ako  said  of  the  others,  for 
Parasa  Rama  and  Rama  Chandra,  otherwise  called 
P&troDymically  Dasrat  Rama,  were  contempo- 
nuie«.  But  it  has  been  made  a  question  whetiier 
they  be  not  three  representations  of  one  person, 
or  three  different  ways  of  relating  the  same 
hiatory ;  and  whether  any  or  all  of  them  mean 
RaiDSi  the  son  of  Kush,  Sir  W.  Jones  says  (As. 
Ke&  ii.  p.  132)  he  leaves  others  to  determine. 
He  deems  Rama,  son  of  Dasarat'ha,  to  be  the  same 
u  the  Gredan  Dionysos,  who  is  said  to  have 
conquered  India  with  an  army  of  Satyrs,  com- 
manded by  Pan ;  and  Dasrat  Rama  was  also  a 
ooD^ueror,  and  had  an  army  of  large  monkeys 
or  batjrs,  the  general  or  prince  of  whom  was 
Hanoman,  a  name  said  by  this  author  to  mean, 
▼ith  high  cheek-bones ;  others  translate  it,  with 
bloated  cheeks,  allading  to  his  fabled  origin  from 
I'avan,  regent  of  the  wind.  Dasrat  Rama  is  also 
found  to  resemble  the  Indian  Bacchus;  he  is  a 
f^esoendant  of  the  sun,  and  the  husband  of  Sita ; 
uid  it  is  worthy  of  renuirk,  that  the  PerUTians, 
whose  Inca  boasted  of  the  same  descent,  styled 
tbeir  greatest  festival  Ramasitoa.     Krishna,  de- 


scribing himself  to  Arjun  aa  the  first  of  all  things, 
says,  *  Among  those  who  carry  arms,  I  am  Rama.' 

Of  Parasu  Rama  it  is  related  that  he  was  bom 
near  Agra,  in  the  Tirtya  yug,  or  second  age.  His 
parents  were  Jamadagni,  whose  name  appears  as 
one  of  the  rishi,  and  Runeka.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  warrior  prince,  who  about  B.C.  1176  over- 
ran the  Malabar  coast,  introduced  an  Aryan  race 
from  the  north,  and  gave  his  name  to  an  era  used 
still  on  the  Malabi^  coast  from  Mau galore  to 
Cape  Comorin.  Pai-asu  means  a  club,  and  was 
probably  applied  to  him  from  his  carrying  a  mace. 

In  the  Kama  Chandra  avatar,  Vishnu  appears 
in  the  person  of  a  courageous  and  virtuous  prince, 
the  son  of  Dasarafha,  the  powerful  sovereign  of 
India  (whose  capital,  Ayodhya,  is  said  to  have 
extended  over  a  space  of  forty  miles),  and  em- 
ployed to  punish  a  monstrous  giant,  Ravan,  who 
then  reigned  over  Lanka,  or  the  island  of  Ceylon. 
The  Ramayana  contains  the  heroic  description 
of  the  battles  and  lives  of  all  the  three  Ramas, 
although  it  more  particularly  details  the  exploits 
of  Rama  Chandra,  or  Dasrat  Rama,  so  distin- 
guished from  his  royal  father,  Dasarat'ha.  The  name 
of  this  monarch  means,  whose  car  had  borne  him 
to  ten  regions,  that  is,  to  the  eight  cardinal  and 
intermediate  points,  the  zenith,  and  nadir.  He 
was  a  descendant  from  Suiya,  or  HeU,  which  is 
a  name  of  the  sun  in  Greek  and  Sanskrit ;  and 
one  of  his  ancestors,  the  great  Raghu,  had  con- 
quered the  seven  Dwipas,  or  the  whde  earth.  But 
it  is  not  known  why  a  Suryavansa,  or  descendant 
of  the  sun,  should  be  styled  Rama  Chandra,  the 
latter  patronymic  referring  contradistioguishingly 
to  the  descendants  of  the  moon,  Chandravansa. 
In  Hindu  mythology,  however,  everything  seems, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  merge  in,  radiate  from, 
or  amalgamate  with,  the  sun,  or  Surya,  in  one  or 
other  of  its  names  or  prototypes.  All  of  the 
Yaishnava  sects  agree  in  stating  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Krishna,  the  potentiality  of  the 
preserving  power  of  the  deity  was  never  exhibited 
m  such  plenitude  as  in  this  avatara  of  Rama.  In 
popularity,  and  in  dramatic,  historic,  and  poetic 
shapes,  it  rivals  the  avatara  of  Krishna.  And  as 
the  Gocalastha  sect  adore  Krishna  as  the  deity 
himself,  and  draw  rules  for  their  religious  and 
moral  conduct  from  the  Sri  Bhagavata,  so  the 
Ramanuj  sect  similarly  clothe  Rama  in  almighty 
attributes,  and  deem  the  Ramayana  a  complete 
body  of  ethics  and  morality. 

Rama  Chandra,  called  also  Dasarat'ha  Rama, 
succeeded  his  father  Dasarat'ha  as  king  of  Ayod- 
hya. Rama  was  34th  in  descent  from  Ikshwaku, 
son  of  Yaivaswata  Manu,  the  son  of  the  Sun. 
From  Ikshwaku  to  Rama,  of  the  Suryavansa 
or  Solar  race  of  the  sun,  was  a  period  of  1200 
vears.  Rama  preceded  Krishna;  but  as  their 
historians  Yalmiki  and  Yyasa,  who  wrote  the 
events  they  witnessed,  were  contemporaries,  it 
could  not  have  been  many  years.  Rama,  of  the 
Solar  line  of  Hindu  chronology,  is,  however,  placed 
by  the  Brabmans  867,102  B.C.,  between  the  silver 
and  brazen  ages;  but  this  era  was  brought  down 
by  Sir  William  Jones  to  2029  B.c.,and  reconciled 
to  the  Rama  of  Scripture.  Rama's  brothers  were 
Lakshmana,  Bharata,  and  Satroghana,  but  he  has 
been  variously  supposed  to  have  lived  2029  B.C., 
Jones;  950,  Hamilton;  and  1100,  Tod;  and 
according  to  Bentley,  he  was  one  year  old  in  960 
B.C.,  bom  6th  April  961. 
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Rama  possessed  a  powerful  kingdom  in  Hin- 
dustan, and  invaded  the  Bekban,  penetrating  to 
the  island  of  Ceylon,  which  he  conquered.  Sir 
William  Jones  places  the  subjugation  of  India  by 
Rama  about  the  year  2018  B.C.  In  bis  time  and 
that  of  his  father  Dasarat'ha,  astronomy  was  much 
cultivated ;  and  it  is  supposed  (not  without  much 
probability)  that  the  m^t  astronomical  tables 
for  computing  the  places  of  the  planets  were 
constructed  on  the  observations  made  in  Rama's 
time.  There  was  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the 
2d  of  July  of  the  year  940  B.C.,  which,  according 
to  Mr.  Bentley,  may  be  referred  to  with  certainty 
as  an  epoch  of  Rama's  reign. 

Rama  married  Sita,  daughter  of  raja  Janaka, 
king  of  Mithila.  He  gained  her  by  breaking  the 
great  bow,  and  their  stories  are  told  in  Yalmiki's 
epic,  the  Ramayana. 

From  Rama,  all  the  Hindu  tribes  termed  Sur- 
yavansa,  or  race  of  the  sun,  claim  descent,  as 
the  present  princes  of  Mewar,  Jeypore,  Merwara, 
Bikanir,  and  their  numerous  dans;  while  from 
the  Lunar  (Indu)  line  of  Budha  and  Krishna, 
the  families  of  Jeysulmir  and  Gutch  (the  Bbatti 
and  Jareja  races),  extending  throughout  the 
Indian  desert  from  the  Sutlej  to  the  ocean,  deduce 
their  pedigrees.  Rama,  king  of  Oudh,  is  almost 
the  only  person  mentioned  in  the  Hindu  traditions 
whose  actions  have  something  of  a  historical 
character.  He  is  said  to  have  been  at  first  ex- 
cluded from  bis  paternal  kingdom,  and  to  have 
passed  many  years  in  religious  retirement  in  a 
forest.  His  aueen  Sita  is  said  to  hare  been 
carried  off  by  tne  giant  Ravana ;  for  her  sake  he 
led  an  army  into  the  Dekhan,  penetrated  to  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  of  which  Ravana  was  king,  and 
recovered  Sita,  after  a  complete  victory  over  her 
ravisher.  In  that  expedition  his  allies  are  fabled 
to  have  been  an  army  of  monkeys,  under  the 
command  of  Hanuman,  whose  figure  is  frequently 
seen  in  temples,  and  who,  indeed,  is  more  wor-* 
shipped  in  the  Dekhan  than  any  of  the  other 
Hindu  gods.  Rama's  end,  however,  was  unfortu- 
nate, for,  having  by  his  imprudence  caused  the 
death  of  his  brother  Lakshmana,  who  had  shared 
with  him  in  all  his  dangers  and  successes,  he 
threw  himself,  in  despair,  into  a  river,  and,  as  the 
Hindu  say,  was  reunited  to  the  divinity.  He 
still,  however,  retains  an  individual  spiritual 
existence,  as  is  shown  by  the  separate  worship 
so  generally  paid  to  him.  Rama  is  represented 
in  his  natursd  form,  and  is  an  object  of  general 
adoration.  He  is  usually  described  as  a  green 
man,  seated  beneath  an  umbrella,  the  emblem  of 
sovereignty,  on  a  throne ;  a  quiver  of  arrows  hangs 
at  his  back ;  in  one  hand  he  holds  his  destructiye 
bow,  and  in  the  other  a  flower  of  the  sacred  lotus. 
By  his  side  ia  placed  Sita,  who  is  depioted  as  a 
goddess  of  transcendent  beauty,  of  a  deep  yellow 
complexion. 

The  following  passage,  taken  from  the  Uttara 
Rama  Cheritra,  affords  an  idea  of  the  costume 
of  the  warrior  race  in  ancient  times.  Janaka,  the 
father  of  Sita,  the  heroine,  is  describing  ^e  hero 
Rama: — 

'  You  have  ri^hUj  judged 
His  birth  ;  for  see,  on  either  sho^der  hangs 
The  martial  (quiver,  and  the  feathery  shafts 
Blend  with  his  curling  locks.    Below  his  breast, 
Slight  tinotared  with  the  sacrificial  ashes, 
The  deer-sUn  wraps  his  body,  with  the  lone 
Of  murva  bound  ;  the  mad<ur-iint«d  garb 


Descending  vests  his  limbs ;  the  sacred  rosaiy 
Begirts  his  wrists  ;  and  in  one  hand  he  bears 
The  pipal  staff,  the  other  grasps  the  bow.' 

—Prinsep,  p.  215 ;  Elph.  India,  i.  pp.  103,  389 ; 
Warren,  Kala  Sanhita ;  As,  Res,  1,  p.  426,  iii. 
p.  68,  ix.  p.  239,  xiv.  p.  382 ;  GUa,  p.  86. 

RAMA-DASA,  the  religious  preceptor  (guru) 
of  Sivaji. 

RAMA  DEVA,  author  of  the  Vidvan  Moda- 
Tarangini,  or  fountain  of  pleasure. 

RAMAGRAMA,  a  famous  city  between  Kapila 
and  Kusinagara,  identified  with  Deokali.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Mahawanso,  the  relics  at  Ramagrama 
consisted  of  only  one  Drona  measure,  which,  after 
being  enshrined  by  the  Nagas  at  Kajerika,  were 
carried  off  to  Ceylon  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Dutthagamini,  157  B.C.,  by  whom  they  were 
enshrined  in  the  Mahathupo  or  great  stupa  at 
Ruanuelli. — Cunningham,  India,  p,  635. 

RAM  AH,  called  by  the  natives  Kamla,  is  situated 
in  a  fertile  plain  that  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Hebrew  tribe  of  Ephraim.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  the  ancient  Arimathea  to  which  that 
Joseph  belonged,  who,  having  begged  the  body 
of  Jesus  from  Pilate,  took  it  down  from  the 
cross,  wrapped  it  in  linen  cloth,  and  laid  it  in 
his  own  new  sepulchre.  The  monks  there  have 
a  tradition  that  their  chapel  is  built  on  the  site 
of  the  house  wherein  he  dwelt. — Rohin$on^s  Syria, 
I  p.  28. 

RAMAL.  Arab.  Sand.  The  method  of  divina- 
tion by  it  is  scattering  a  quantity  on  a  board,  over 
which  Certain  ceremonies  have  been  performed, 
and  then  reading  the  characters.  The  person 
thus  officiating  is  called  Rummal.  Ilm-ur-Baml, 
the  divination  by  sand,  in  great  vogue  among 
Muhammadans,  many  eUborate  treatises  having 
been  written  on  the  subject.  Many  unequal  hues 
are  drawn  on  the  sand,  upon  which  are  disposed 
a  certain  number  of  points,  from  the  combinations 
of  which  they  pretend  to  foretell  future  events. 
They  claim  for  its  founders,  Enoch,  Shem  sou  of 
Noah,  and  Daniel.  Qurua  or  Kuruh  means  a  lot, 
and  means  a  form  of  divination.  It  is  practised 
in  different  ways,  but  most  frequently  by  bones 
of  a  dead  man  out  in  tlie  shape  of  dice,  and 
marked  with  hieroglyphic  characters.  These  are 
thrown  by  the  person  wishing  to  know  his 
destiny,  and  the  fortune  -  teller  explains  the 
result  Raml-ul-Jumar,  the  Mnhammadan  cere- 
mony of  throwing  gravel  by  the  pilgrims  near 
Mecca. — PoUinger's  Travels,  p.  154. 

RAMA-LILA.  Sansk.  A  dramatic  epitome 
of  the  adventures  of  Rama.  They  are  performed 
publicly  in  the  month  Aswin,  and  in  some  places 
with  great  splendour. — W, 

RAMANANDA,  a  religious  reformer  of  the 
Yaishnava  sect,  who  is  considered  by  some  to 
have  been  an  immediate  disciple  of  Ramanuja, 
by  others  the  fifth  in  descent  from  that  religious 
teacher,  and  to  have  lived  about  the  middle 
or  end  of  the  14th  (a.d.  1350)  or  beginnin^r 
of  the  15th  century.  He  is  said  to  have  seceded 
from  the  Ramanuja  sect,  because  of  an  aocusatioii 
of  laxity  in  their  custom  of  taking  meals.  H^ 
residence  was  at  Benares,  at  the  rancha  Gsng^ 
Ghat,  where  amat^h  or  monaateijof  his  followers 
is  said  to  have  existed.  The  special  object  of 
their  worship  is  Yishnu,  in  hia  incarnation  »8 
Rama  Chandra  and  his  consort  Sita,  either 
singly  or  jointly ;  but  other  forma  of  Vishnu  are 
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wonhipped  by  tfaem,  and  the  religioaa  mendicantB  .  ceding  to   the  oollectorate  of   Bellary  crimxDal 


of  the  lect  oo&Btder  all  formB  of  adoratioii  super- 
fluous, except  incessantly  invoking  the  names 
Krishna  and  Kama.  He  instituted  no  nice  observ- 
ances, he  admitted  all  classes  of  people  as  his 
disciples,  and  he  declared  that  the  true  votary 
was  raised  above  mere  social  forms,  and  became 
free  or  liberated.  He  abolished  the  distinction 
of  caste  among  the  religious  orders,  and  taught 
that  a  Yiragi  who  abstains  from  the  ties  of  nature 
and  society,  shakes  off  at  the  same  time  all 
personal  dutinctions.  The  initiatory  formula  is 
8ri-Rama,  blessed  Rama.  The  sectarian  marie  on 
the  forehead  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Raraannja  sect  There  are  various  subdivisions 
of  this  sect,  but  all  friendly  with  each  other  and 
with  the  Ramanuja.  Most  of  the  Vaishnava 
sectarians  of  Northern  India  follow  the  teachings 
of  Ramananda;  they  are  numerous  in  Gangetic 
India,  and  direct  their  worship  to  Rama  Chandra 
and  Sita.  He  was  the  first  to  admit  low  caste 
men  aa  his  disciples,  amongst  whom  are  mentioned 
Kabir,  a  weaver ;  Asanand ;  Rai  Das,  the  Ghamar ; 
Sena,  a  barber ;  Dhunna,  a  Jat ;  Pipa,  a  Rajput ; 
»nd  the  Ramawat  poets,  Sur  Das  and  Tulsi  Das. 
The  rani  of  Chetori  Jhali  was  a  follower. — Garrett  f 
Oudh  Census  Report,  p.  116 ;  CaL  Rev,  No.  109. 

RAMANANDI  or  Ramawat,  a  Hindu  sect 
fonnded  by  Ramananda.  Wilson,  in  his  Hindu 
Sects,  says  they  are  usually  considered  a  branch 


jurisdiction  to  a  limited  extent  on  the  Droog. 

RAMAN  PAAJ,  the  native  name  of  the 
Great  Basses,  rocks  of  the  Ceylon  coast. 

RAMANUJA,  styled  Sri  Bhashyakar,  a  philo- 
sopher, the  founder  of  the  Sri  Vaishnava  sect  of 
Hindus,  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  Ycmbara  Manmar,  the  last  of  the  Alvar. 
His  philosophy  is  the  so-called  Visishtadwaita 
system.  He  was  bom  at  Stripermatur,  25  miles 
west  of  Madras,  about  the  early  part  of  the  12th 
century,  and  was  educated  at  Kauohi  or  Gon- 
jeveram,  where  also  he  taught  his  system  of  the 
Vaishnava  faith.  He  afterwards  resided  at  Sti 
Ranga  (near  Trichiuopoly),  worshipping  Vishnu 
as  Sri  Ranga  Natha,  and  there  composed  bis 
principal  works.  He  then  visited  various  parte 
of  India,  disputing  with  the  professors  of  different 
creeds,  overcoming  them  of  course,  and  reclaiming 
various  shrines  then  in  possession  of  the  Saivas 
for  the  worshippers  of  Viahnu,  particularly  the 
celebrated  temple  of  Triputty.  On  one  occasion, 
Ramanuja  was  compelled  by  persecution  to  flee 
to  Mysore,  where  he  converted  Vitala  Deva,  the 
Jaina  sovereign,  and  others  to  Vaishnavism.  After 
twelve  years'  absence,  on  the  death  of  the  Chola  king, 
his  persecutor,  Ramanuja  returned  to  Sri  Ranga, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was 
a  voluminous  writer.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
able  to  introduce  the  worship  of  Vishnu  into 


of  the  Ramanuja  sect  of  Vaishnava,  who  worship    Triputty  in  N.  Arcot ;  to  have  founded  700  mat'hs 
Vishnu  as  Rama  Chandra,  and  reverence  all  the  i  or  religious  monasteries,  one  of  which  still  exists 


incarnations  of  Vishnu,  but  maintain  the  superi- 
ority of  Rama  (hence  their  name,  Ramawat)  in 
this  Kaliyug  age.  They  worship,  singly  or 
collectively,  Rama  and  Sita,  or  Sita  Rama.  In 
bis  Glossary  he  says  the  Ramauandi  are  a  sect 
of  \''ai8huava  ascetics,  who  dwell  in  mat'hs  or 
monasteries.  They  are  particularly  numerous 
ftbont  Benares.  They  follow  the  teachings 
of  Ramanuja,  Ramananda,  and  Madhavacharya. 
They  admit  into  their  fellowship  people  of  all 
castes,  but  the  acolyte  must  first  have  aaopted  the 
views  of  those  teachers,  and  have  had  his  arms 
and  body  marked  with  the  sankha  or  shell,  the 
gada  or  dub,  the  chakra  or  discus,  and  the  lotus 
Sower,  symbols  of  Vishnu;  the  brass  figures 
being  heated  for  that  object.  The  tilak  with 
which  they  mark  their  foreheads  is  shaped  so, 
UJ,  the  outer  red  strokes  being  from  the  cliandan 
(Fterocarpus  Santalinus)  or  roll  (Rottlera  tinc- 
toria).  Sherring  says  (p.  267)  that  only  Brah- 
luana  and  Kshatriyas  are  now  admitted  into  the 
sectw — Wilson's  Hindu  Sects ;  Wilson's  Gloss. 

KAMANDROOG  or  Raman  MalUy,  a  hUl  87 
miles  west  from  Bellary,  about  1^  miles  long, 
}  of  a  mile  broad,  and  8190  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  It  is  in  lat  16°  7'  N.,  and  long.  76°  29'  E. 
Climate  cool,  invigorating,  and  healQiful,  18°  to 
14°  degrees  cooler  than  Bellary ;  the  table-land  is 
2785  yaids  long,  by  extreme  breadth  996  yards. 
In  1846,  Drs.  Macdonald,  Godfrey,  and  Balfour 
reported  on  it  as  a  sanatorium,  the  latter  un- 
faroorably.  A  few  ofilcen  and  soldiers  visit  it  in 
the  hot  weather,  but  as  it  is  subject  to  the  S.W. 
monsoon  like  Mahabaleshwar  and  Chikaldah,  it  is 
always  deserted  early  in  June.  Ramandroog  is 
situated  in  the  Native  State  of  Sandur,  a  small 
prineipftlity  in  the  Bellaiy  district  In  1846,  per- 
missioin  was  obtained  from  the  raja  to  establish  a 
sanatoriom  here,  and  a  tahnamah  was  executed 


at  Mail  Cottah  in  Mysore ;  he  also  established  74 
hereditary  offices  of  guru,  the  representatives  of 
which  still  exist  at  Coejeveram.  The  followers 
of  Ramanuja  in  Mysore  still  are  to  be  seen  as  a 
separate  class,  speaking  Tamil  in  their  families 
and  Carnatica  in  public.  His  followers  are 
known  as  the  Ramanuia  or  Sri  Sampradayi 
sect  Their  worship  is  addressed  to  Vishnu  or  to 
Lakshmi  and  their  incarnations,  and  they  assert 
that  Vishnu  is  the  supreme  cause.  They  draw 
their  doctriues  from  Yedanta  works,  the  Vishnu, 
and  other  Puranas.  They  are  scrupulously  secret 
in  the  preparation  and  consumption  of  their  meals. 

RAMASANTIRA  KAVIRAYAR  was  bom  at 
Rajanellur,  but  lived  at  Madras,  where  he  died 
in  the  middle  of  the  19  th  century.  He  wrote 
the  dramas  Sakantati  Vilasam,  Parata  Vilasani, 
Taruka  Vilasam,  Iraniya  Vasakappar,  and  Irankum 
Sandai  Nadakam. 

RAMASAWMY,  a  Hindu  name  very  common 
in  the  south  of  India ;  a  silver  cigar-lighter. 

RAMA  SITA,  Rama's  Bridge,  Adam's  Bridge, 
rocks  between  Ceylon  and  the  Peninsula.  Rama 
Sitoa,  a  title  of  the  Inca  of  Peru. 

RAMAYANA,  the  older  of  the  two  great  epic 
poems  of  the  Hindus,  and  that  in  which  the  principal 
hero  is  Rama.  Three  versions  exist  of  this  book, 
one  supposed  to  have  been  composed  by  Valmiki, 
one  by  Tulsi  Das,  one  by  Vyasa.  That  of  Vyasa  is 
known  as  the  Adhi  Atma  Ramayana.  The  story 
of  the  Ramayana  has  some  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  Iliad.  Sita,  the  beautiful  wife  of  the  hero 
Rama,  is  carried  off  by  the  giant  Havana  to  the 
island  of  Lanka  or  Ceylon,  wnitber  Rama  follows 
him,  and  after  a  variety  of  adventures  recovers 
his  spouse,  and  subsequently  recognises  his  two 
sons,  Kusa  and  Lava. 

The  reef  across  the  Straits  of  Manaar  is  called 
Rama's  Bridge ;  and  the  legend  says  that  Rama 
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Situ  threw  the  rocks  which  compose  it  into  the 
sea.  The  bare  story  of  each  epic  is  probably  his- 
toricaL  Bentley  assigned  the  Ramayana  to  the 
4th  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  scene  is 
Uud  in  Oudh.  It  describes  his  youthful  days,  his 
education  and  residence  at  the  court  of  his  father, 
Dasarat'ha,  king  of  Ayodhya,  his  marriage  with 
Sita,  and  his  inauguration  as  heir  apparent ;  2dlyi 
the  circumstances  that  led  to  his  banishment,  his 
exile  and  residence  in  the  forests  of  Central  India; 
ddly,  his  war  with  the  giants  or  demons  of  the  earth 
for  the  recovery  of  his  wife,  Sita,  who  had  been 
carried  off  by  Ray  ana,  king  of  Ceylon,  his  conquest 
and  destruction  of  Ravana,  and  his  restoration  to 
the  Oudh  throne.  The  first  two  parte  contain 
little  of  extravagant  fiction,  but  in  the  third  part 
there  is  the  wildest  exaggerations  and  hyperbole, 
the  subject  being  the  conquest  of  the  parts  then 
conquered  and  pertaining  to  Brahmauic  India,  and 
of  the  island  of  Ceylon.  With  its  other  subjects, 
the  Ramayana  describes  the  forest  or  wilderness  of 
Dandaca  as  covering  the  whole  extremity  of  the 
Southern  Peninsu^  and  the  rude  inhabitants 
are  designated  Rakshasha  (monsters),  or  Yanara 
(monkeys),  the  former  meaning  races  or  tribes 
hostile  to  the  Aryans.  The  wo^  Yanara  is  from 
Yana,  a  wilderness,  and  Nara,  a  man, — that  is,  a 
wild  or  uncivilised  man ;  and  to  this  sense,  as  to 
the  wild  races  in  the  extreme  south,  the  fable  of 
Hanuman,  the  chief  monkey,  and  that  of  his 
army,  Mr.  Taylor  thinks  may  be  reduced.  He 
says  that  those  who  have  seen  the  CoUeri  and 
Marava  will  readily  consider  them  to  differ  from 
all  family  likeness  of  the  Aryan  Hindus,  and  as 
their  visages  often  resemble  baboons  more  than 
men,  it  would  require  even  less  than  the  ardent 
poetical  imagination  of  a  Yalmiki  to  induce  the 
employment  of  an  equivalent  word  which  would 
so  aptly  seem  to  convey  the  idea  imparted  by 
their  appearance. 

The  name  is  from  Rama,  and  Ayana,  to  go. 
Ramayana  has  seven  kanda  or  books,  and  24,(K^0 
sloka,  or  about  48,000  lines.  Mr.  Fergusson  sup- 
poses that  the  events  it  details  occurred  2000  b.c., 
and  those  of  the  Mahabharata  about  1200  B.C. 

RAMAZAN  or  Ramadan,  the  9th  month  of  the 
Muhammadan  year,  each  daytime  of  which  is 
observed  as  a  strict  fast,  with  abstinence  from  all 
sensual  gratifications  from  the  dawn  of  day  to  sun- 
set^ as  also  from  chewing  betel  leaves,  or  taking 
snuff,  or  swallowing  the  saliva.  The  excellence 
of  this  month  was  much  extolled  by  Mahomed,  and 
it  is  undoubtedly  a  time  of  solemn  trial  of  a  be- 
liever^s  integrity.  The  sick,  the  infirm,  pregnant  or 
nursing  women,  the  young  who  have  not  reached 
puberty,  and  travellers  are  exempt.  The  fast  is 
extremely  rigorous  and  mortifying,  a  drop  of 
water,  even  the  moisture  of  the  mouth,  must  not 
be  swallowed;  the  death  of  young  persons  even 
occurs  from  this  austerity.  The  devout  Muham- 
madans  seclude  themselves  for  some  time  in  the 
mosques,  abstaining  from  all  worldly  conversation, 
and  reading  the  Koran.  The  21st,  23d,  25th, 
27th,  or  29th  of  the  month  are  sacred  nights, 
and  the  27th  is  the  night  of  power,  Lulat- 
nl '  Kadr,  during  which  *  all  is  peace  till  the 
breaking  of  the  mom.*  It  is  frequenUy  con- 
founded by  writers  with  the  Shab-i-Barat.  The 
nights  of  the  Ramazan,  from  sunset  till  dawn,  may 
be  passed  in  lawful  enjoyments.  Breakfast  is 
from  2  to  4  a.m.    Ramazan-ki-Eed  or  £^-ul-Fitr 


(the  feast  of  alms),  the  feast  of  the  Ramazan,  is 
held  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  ShawaL  Ali, 
son-in-law  of  Mahomed,  is  said  to  have  died  on 
the  20th  or  21st  of  this  month ;  and  the  27  th  is 
the  I>ailat-ul-Kadr,  or  night  of  power,  on  which 
the  Koran  is  said  to  have  descenaed  from  heaven. 
It  should  be  observed  as  a  vigil.  The  Ramazan 
ends  with  the  Eed-ul-Fitr. 

RAMBHA.  Hind.  A  sort  of  flat  trowel  or 
hand-hoe,  like  the  khurpa  of  Hindustan.  It  is 
used  in  rice-fields ;  it  is  idso  the  name  of  a  chisel 
with  slanting  edge  for  leather  cutting. 

RAMBHA,  in  Hindu  mythology,  an  apsaras 
or  nymph  produced  at  the  churning  of  the  ocean, 
and  the  type  of  female  beauty. — Dowsotu 

RAMBODDE,  near  Newera  Elia  in  Ceylon, 
presents  superb  cascades  in  the  rainy  season. 

RAMBOWE,  a  Malay  State,  N.  and  £.  of 
Nanning  and  Salangore.  It  has  two  diviuonB, 
Rambowe  Ulu  and  Kambowe  Ilir,  each  under  its 
own  four  suku  or  heads  of  tribes,  and  all  subject 
to  the  control  of  one  panghula,  who  resides  at 
Chembong.  Besides  Malays,  are  several  abori- 
ginal trib^  inhabiting  the  slopes  of  the  mountains 
and  the  forests,  who  subsist  by  hunting,  to  whom 
the  resident  population  apply  the  general  terms 
Orang  Benua ;  tiiey  are  the  Udai,  Sakkye,  Jakun, 
and  Rayet  Utan.  Their  hair  is  sometimes  straight 
like  that  of  the  generality  of  Asiatics,  but  more 
frequentiy  curling,  at  the  same  time  very  different 
from  the  frizzled  locks  of  the  African*  Their 
stature  is  short,  but  they  do  not  differ  much  in 
features  and  complexion  from  the  Malay.  They 
bear  littie  resemblance  to  the  Semang  in  the 
interior  of  Quedah,  or  to  the  thick- hpped,  woolly- 
haired  Papuan.  Malays  entertain  a  high  opinion 
of  the  medical  skill  of  these  tribes,  who  are  to  be 
found  over  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  this  part 
of  the  Peninsula,  particularly  in  Ulu  -  kalang, 
Sungi  Ujong,  Johole,  Jompole,  Jellabu,  Ulu  Muar, 
and  Segamet.  The  tribes  of  Rambowe  Ilir  arc 
Battu  Ampar,  Payu  Kumba  Barrat,  Munkal,  Tiga 
Nenik.  Ijiose  of  Rambowe  Ulu  are  Paya  Kumba 
Darrat,  Battu  Ballang,  S&  Melongang,  Sri  Lum- 
mah. — NewboUfs  Malaccay  it  p.  122. 

RAMBUTAN.  Malay.  The  fruit  of  Nephelium 
lappaceum,  the  name  being  from  Rambut,  Malay, 
the  hair  of  the  head,  in  allusion  to  its  villose 
covering.  The  fruits  of  N.  litchi  and  N.  longaoa 
are  also  prized.  N.  hypoleucum,  N.  rubescens, 
and  N.  stipulacenm  are  also  known. 

RAM  CHANDAR  KI  KUP,  mud  volcanoes  or 
mud  wells  in  the  bed  of  the  Aghor  river  in 
Mekran.     See  Crit® ;  Yolcanoes. 

RAM  CHANDAR  ROY,  under  the  direction  of 
H.  T.  Priusep,  compiled  a  General  Register  of  the 
Honourable  East  India  Company's  Civil  Servants 
on  the  Bengal  Establishment  from  1799  to  1842, 
Calcutta  1846. 

RAMESES  II.  was  the  Pharaoh  who  oppressed 
the  Israelites,  but  Menephthah  was  Rameses  i., 
and  was  reigning  at  the  Exodus.  His  tomb  is 
in  the  valley  of  kings'  tombs  near  Thebes.  The 
name  of  his  son  and  successor  is  variously  written 
in  the  hieroglyphics.    See  Egypt. 

RAMESWARA,  one  of  the  twelve  great 
lingas  of  the  Hindus ;  this  'one  gives  its  name  to 
Ramisseram,  written  Rama  Iswara. 

RAMGANGA  RIYER,  rises  among  the  outer 
Himalayas,  in  lat.  SO""  6'  N.,  and  long.  79''  20'  £. 
Flows  for  about  100  miles  through  the  tvdU  of 
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Garhwal  and  Eamaon,  with  a  yeiy  rapid  fall; 
enters  the  plains  at  Kalagarh  in  Bijnaur  district. 

RAM  GHAT,  a  ghat  or  pass  through  the 
moantains  of  the  Western  Ghats,  leading  from 
Belgaom  to  the  Arabian  Sea. 

RAMI,  also  called  Tali  Rami  Malay.  The 
China  grass,  Boehmeria  nivea  or  Urtica  niyea,  a 
nettle  the  bark  of  which  furnishes  a  thread 
remarkable  for  strength  and  durability.  Rami- 
China,  i.e.  '  Chinese  Rami,'  a  name  given  by  the 
Malays  to  the  jute,  Corchorlus  oUtorius ;  also 
to  the  true  hemp,  and  to  the  Urtica  nivea. — 
Royle, 

RAMISSERAM  is  a  small  island  8  miles  long, 
situated  between  Ceylon  and  the  continent  of 
India,  at  the  entrance  of  Palk's  Passage  in  the 
Straits  of  Manaar,  where  there  stands  a  very 
ancient  pagoda,  and  formerly  an  observatory.  It 
was  found  by  Colonel  Lambton^s  Survey  to  lie  in 
lat.  9°  18'  7"  N.,  and  long.  79*^  22'  5"  E.  Many 
Telugu  and  Tamil  astronomers,  as  Baladityacalu 
aud  Mallicarjanadu,  refer  their  computations  to 
the  meridian  of  Rameswara.  It  is  in  a  line  with 
the  island  of  Manaar,  near  Ceylon,  which  forms 
the  Adam's  Bridge,  and  is  famed  throughout 
India  as  a  place  of  Hindu  pilgrimage.  It  is  united 
by  a  bank  of  sand  to  the  island  of  Manaar.  Hindu 
pilgrims  resort  to  Ramisseram  from  remote  parts 
of  India ;  its  celebrated  temple  is  sacred  to  Vishnu 
in  his  avatara  of  Rama  called  Rameswara,  or  in 
its  neighbourhood  is  called  Ramisseram,  conform- 
ably with  the  Tamil  and  Canarese  termination  of 
names  ending  with  a  vowel  or  a  liquid. 

The  pagoda  in  the  island  of  Ramisseram  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Rama  after  his  invasion 
of  Ceylon.  It  has  two  llngams,  one  which  Sita  is 
said  to  have  made,  and  one  which  Hanuman  is 
said  to  have  brought  from  Mount  Kailasa.  There 
is  one  complete  goparum,  about  100  feet  high, 
covered  with  figures  relating  to  the  Hindu  myth- 
ology ;  it  is  on  the  west.  Other  three  doorways 
are  19  feet  high,  composed  of  single  upright 
stones,  with  others  laid  across  at  the  top.  Inside 
the  gate  is  a  magnificent  colonnade.  It  runs 
along  the  four  sides  of  the  quadrangle,  from  N.  to 
S.  353  feet,  and  E.  to  W.  671  feet,  by  17  feet  in 
breadth.  It  is  the  most  remarkable  structure  of 
its  kind  in  India.  The  ceiling  is  composed  of 
large  slabs  of  granite,  supported  by  numerous 
carved  granite  pillars,  eacn  12  feet  high,  raised 
on  each  side  on  a  pUtform  5  feet  high.  Most  of 
the  pillars  are  single  blocks  of  stone,  all  brought 
from  a  distance  of  40  miles.  The  annual  revenue 
of  the  pagoda  is  R&  40,000.  The  glory  of  the 
temple  is  in  its  corridors ;  these  extend  to  a  length 
of  1333  yards,  from  20  to  38  feet  broad,  and  from 
the  floor  to  the  centre  of  the  roof  about  30  feet  in 
height.  The  inner  prakaram  or  corridor  is  said  to 
have  been  constructed  by  a  Naik  ruler  of  Madura, 
and  the  sokkatau  or  mantapam  outside  was  raised 
by  two  of  the  Setupati  of  liamnad.  Each  pillar 
is  compound,  and  is  richer  and  more  elaborate 
in  design  than  those  of  the  Parvati  porch  at 
Chedambaram,  and  more  modem  in  date. — Moor  ; 
Fergusfon, 

RAMJANI.  In  Benares,  a  Hindu  tribe  of  pro- 
fessional musicians.  They  wear  the  sacred  cord, 
and  call  themselves  Kshatriyas,  but  in  social 
position  there  is  a  great  difference  between  them 
and  the  yitt>MAa  The  Muhammadan  dancing 
girls  are  ohea  called  Ram janL 


RAM  EOMOL  SEN,  a  native  of  Bengal,  the 
author  of  a  Bengali  and  English  dictionary ;  obiit 
1843. 

RAM  MOHUN  ROY  is  the  only  great  mind  to 
whom  modem  Bengal  can  point.  He  was  the 
first  great  modem  theistical  reformer  of  British 
India.  He  was  bom  about  1774,  at  the  village 
of  Radhanagar,  in  the  district  of  Murshidabf^. 
His  father  was  a  Brahman,  and  his  grandfather 
had  held  office  under  the  Moghul  emperor. 
Brought  up  as  a  child  in  the  popukr  Hindu  faith 
and  piety,  he  became  as  a  boy  disgusted  with  its 
extravagant  mythology,  and  at  sixteen  composed 
a  spirited  tract  against  idolatry.  He  was  perse- 
cuted, and  fled,  first  to  Benares,  the  stronghold  of 
Brahmanism,  aiterwards  to  Tibet,  that  he  might 
converse  with  the  Buddhist  priests,  being  deter- 
mined to  study  each  religion  at  the  fountainhead. 
Probably  he  was  the  earliest  earnest  -  minded 
investigator  of  the  science  of  comparative  religion 
that  the  world  has  produced.  As  he  studied  the 
Yedas  in  Sanskrit,  so  he  was  believed  to  have 
approached  the  Buddhist  Bible,  the  Tripitaka,  in 
the  original  Pali.  He  mastered  Arabic  that  he 
might  read  the  Koran ;  and  later  in  life  learnt 
Hebrew,  and  began  Greek,  that  he  might  the 
better  know  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
Returning  home  at  about  twenty  years  of  age, 
he  seems  to  have  been  reinstated  in  the  favour  of 
his  family,  and  returned  to  his  Sanskrit  studies 
and  the  examination  of  his  ancestral  religion.  He 
was  too  logical  to  be  deceived  by  Brahmanical 
sophistries,  yet  he  was  wont  to  say  he  foimd 
nothing  elsewhere  equal  to  the  Hindu  scholastic 
philosophy.  Then,  too,  he  learnt  English,  and 
shook  off  his  prejudices  against  European  society. 
After  his  father's  death  in  1803,  he  became  bolder 
in  his  controversies  with  the  Brahmans,  and 
published  various  works  against  Hinduism,  his 
antagonism  to  idolatry  becoming  more  and  more 
marked.  He  maintained  that  the  worship  of  idols 
was  not  sanctioned  by  the  oldest  national  sacred 
books,  and  aroused  general  attention  by  insisting 
on  the  absence  of  all  Yedic  sanction  for  the  self- 
immolation  of  widows  (sati).  The  agitation  set 
on  foot  by  him  against  sati  ultimately  led  to  its 
abolition  by  law  throughout  British  India  in  1830. 
Pstracised  by  his  own  social  circle,  he  had  retired 
to  Calcutta  in  1814,  and  there,  having  been  joined 
by  Jains  and  Hindus  of  rank,  wealth,  and  influ- 
ence, among  them  being  Dwarkanath  Tagore, 
formed  in  his  own  house  in  1816  the  Atmiya 
Sabha,  or  Spiritual  Society.  Becoming  more  and 
more  impressed  with  the  sayings  of  Chnst,  he  pub- 
lished in  1820  a  book  called  The  Precepts  of  Jesus, 
the  Guide  to  Peace  and  Happiness.  Being  shown 
a  picture  of  Christ,  he  said  the  painter  had  falsely 
given  him  a  European  countenance,  whereas  Jesus 
was  an  oriental,  and  that  the  Christian  Scriptures 
glowed  throughout  with  rich  oriental  colouring. 
He  strongly  opposed  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
arguing  that  it  was  polytheistic,  and  to  the  last 
his  Unitarianism  was  strongly  marked.  His  idea 
of  inspiration  was  that  it  was  co-extensive  with 
the  human  race. 

The  beginning  of  January  1830  inaugurated  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  Indian  religious  thought, 
ushering  in  the  dawn  of  the  greatest  change  that 
has  ever  passed  over  the  Hindu  mind.  Then  was 
opened  in  Calcutta  the  first  Hindu  theistic  church, 
called  the  Brahma  Sabha,  or  Brahmiya  Samaj, 
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that  18  to  saV)  '  the  afisemblj  or  Bocietj  of  God/ 
Ram  Mohun  Roy  visited  Britain  in  April  1831,  being 
the  first  native  of  rank  and  influence  to  cross  the 
*  black  water/  Here  he  stayed  until  his  death  at 
Bristol,  on  27th  September  1833.  His  Brah- 
manical  thread  was  found  coiled  round  his  person 
when  his  spirit  passed  away.  His  successor  was 
the  son  of  his  friend  Dwarkanath  Tagore.  This 
remarkable  man,  Dcbendranath  Tagore,  like  his 
predecessor,  aimed  at  being  a  purifier  rather  than 
a  destroyer.     It  was  not  until  1843  that  he  for- 


and  is  held  from  the  1st  to  the  9th  of  Ohaitra, 
about  12th  April.  During  the  nights  of  the  nine 
days,  Kirtan  is  preached,  uie  Ramayana  is  recited, 
sprinkliDg  with  the  red  gi^  powder,  and  nautching. 
Rama  is  said  to  have  become  incarnate  at  noon  oi 
the  9th  day,  the  object  being  to  destroy  Ravana, 
the  ten-headed  tyrant  of  Lanka  or  Ceylon,  and 
which  he  effected  with  the  aid  of  Hanuman,  the 
chief  of  the  monkey  tribe.  On  the  Ram  Naomi, 
the  images  of  Rama  in  the  temples  are  decorated 
with  ornaments  and  brocade,  and  at  noon  the 


mally  joined  the  church  founded  by  Ram  Mohuii  i  image  is  bronght  out,  as  if  then  incarnate,  and 


Roy.  He  saw  that  organization  was  needed  if  tiie 
Samai  was  to  hold  its  ground  as  a  permanent 
churcn  in  India,  and  he  himself  drew  up  the 
Brahma  covenant,  consisting  of  seyen  solemn 
Yows,  to  form  the  bond  of  imion  among  its 
members.  They  bound  themselyes  to  abstain 
from  idolatry,  to  worship  no  creature,  but  to 
worship,  through  the  love  of  God,  and  through 
the  performance  of  the  works  God  loveth,  the 
Great  God,  the  Creator,  Preserver,  Destroyer,  the 
Giver  of  Salvation,  the  One  only  without  a  second ; 
to  lead  holy  lives,  and  to  seek  forgiveness  through 
abandonment  of  sin.  The  year  1844  might  be 
given  as  the  date  of  the  real  commencement  of 
the  first  organized  theistic  church  of  India,  hence 
called  the  Adi- Brahma- Samaj.  In  three  years 
the  covenanted  members  numbered  767,  and  in 
three  years  more  kindred  societies  had  sprung  up 
in  not  a  few  Indian  provincial  cities,  though  mean- 
while controversies  had  broken  out  which  led 
Dcbendranath  to  put  forth  a  new  theistic  directory. 
— Monier  Williams  on  Indian  Theistic  Religion; 
Rajasthan,  ii.  p.  642 ;  Marshman's  Defence  of  the 
Deity  and  Atonement  of  Jesus  Christ,  London  1822 ; 
Calcutta  Review* 

RAMNA.  Hind.  A  park ;  a  game  preserve ; 
grass  lands.  It  is  this  word  that  the  gypsies  in 
Europe  take  to  themselves  as  Ranmu-chal,  dwellers 
of  the  Ramna. 

RAMNAD  or  Rama  Natha-Puram,  in  lat.  9°  22' 
26"  N.,  and  long.  78°  62'  9"  E.,  gives  its  name  to  a 
large  zamindari  in  the  south  of  the  Peninsula  of 
India,  situated  between  lat.  9°  8'  and  10°  2'  N., 
and  long.  78°  and  79'  24"  E.,  covering  an  area  of 
1900  square  miles,  but  half  of  it  is  sand,  waste 
land,  and  water.  It  is  the  S.E.  portion  of  the 
Madura  district.  It  and  Sbiva-ganga  are  occupied 
by  the  Maravar  race,  to  whose  care  Rama  is 
believed  to  have  delivered  over  the  temple  of 
RamisserauL  About  a.d.  1380,  the  Ramnad 
chief  declared  himself  independent,  but  during 
the  contests  for  supremacy  in  the  18th  century, 
Shivagonga  was  separated  about  a.d.  1729;  and 
finally,  in  1801,  when  the  country  was  ceded  to  the 
British,  it  was  declared  a  zamindari.  Ramnad 
was  stormed  by  General  Smitb  in  1772.  The 
district  has  gentle  undulations.  Near  the  sea- 
ooast  towns  are  extensive  groves  of  palmyra  and 
cocoannt  palms.  It  has  several  rivulets  and 
streams,  and  several  tanks  or  lakes.  The  chank 
shell  fishexy  yields  a  revenue.  Population  (1871), 
15,442.  Within  the  fort,  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  belong  to  the  Yallallar  and  Maravar 
castes^  The  Yaigar  river,  whioh  waters  Madura, 
supplies  the  large  tank  at  Ramnad,  capable  of 
irrigating  over  6000  acres  of  land.  The  total 
number  of  tanks  in  the  zamindari  is  1767. 

RAM  NAOMI  is  a  nine- day  festival  in  honour  of 
the  birthday  of  Rama  Chandra  at  Oudb,  B.C.  1400  ? 


put  into  a  cradle,  on  which  there  is  much  rejoicing 
and  throwing  of  gulal.  Rama  is  oommoniy  be- 
lieved to  be  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  and  the 
observances  of  the  Ram  Naomi  are  chiefly  per- 
formed by  worshippers  of  Vishuu. 

RAMOTH  GILEAD,  a  small  town  of  6000 
people,  the  modem  Es-Salt  It  is  in  the  most 
favoured  district  in  Palestine. 

RAMPUR  is  the  chief  town  of  the  Rampur 
State,  N.W.  Provinces  of  India,  in  lat.  28*»  48' N., 
long.  79°  4'E.;  population  (1872),  68,801.  It 
is  built  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kssila  river,  sur- 
rounded by  a  belt  of  bamboos,  treea,  and  brush- 
wood, with  a  low,  ruined  parapet  It  is  famed 
for  damask  and  for  its  fine  shawls,  known  in  com- 
merce as  Rampur  chadars.  The  Rampur  State 
lies  between  lat.  28°  26'  and  29°  10'  N.,  and  be- 
tween long.  78°  64'  and  79°  83'  £.  Bounded  on 
the  N.  and  W.  by  the  Moradabad  district,  and  on 
the.N.E.  and  S.E.  by  the  Bareilly  district  Its 
area,  945  square  miles;  and  population  (1872), 
507,004.— /m;j.  Gaz. 

RAMPUR  BEAULEAH,  the  ohief  town  of  tbo 
Rajshahi  district  in  Bengal.  It  is  situated  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Ganges,  in  lat  24°  22'  6' 
N.,  and  long.  88°  88'  65"  E. ;  population  (1872), 
22,291.  The  mean  height  of  the  station  is  56 
feet  above  the  sea. — Imp.  Gaz,  vii. 

RAM  RAM,  an  exclamation,  or  salutation,  or 
invocation.  It  is  proper  to  be  addressed  to  a 
Vaishnava  ascetic.  Amongst  Mahratta  Sudras,  it 
is  the  usual  exclamation  of  greeting,  and  is  a  Hindu 
salutation  equal  to  the  salam  alaiakum  in  use 
amongst  Muhammadans. 

RAM  RAZ,  a  Hindu  author  on  architecture. 

RAMRI  or  Yambie,  or  New  Island,  forms 
the  N.E.  side  of  Cheduba  Strait  It  is  40  miles 
long  and  15  broad,  of  moderate  height  near  the 
sea,  and  extends  N.W.  to  Saddle  Island  in  lat  19° 
26'  N.,  on  the  north  side  of  which  is  the  entrance 
to  Khyouk-Hpyu  harbour.  From  its  southern 
point,  the  islands  of  Amherst  or  Ju^;u,  Adam 
Hill,  Wyndham,  and  Harrison  project  in  a  chain. 
Hamri  town  is  in  lat  19°  6'  86"  N.,  and  long.  93° 
58'  45"  E.  It  has  many  wells  of  petroleum  or  earth- 
oil,  generally  situated  near  the  bancs  of  low  hills, 
and  of  various  depths.  The  deepest  is  said  to 
be  about  50  feet,  having  about  6  feet  diameter  at 
the  mouth.  The  sides  of  this  well  have  been  in- 
geniously boarded  by  the  natives,  having  diagonal 
cross  bars,  which  not  only  secure  the  structure 
but  serve  as  a  ladder.  There  is  no  sort  of 
machinery  used  to  get  up  the  oil.  A  young  lad 
is  first  sent  down,  a  man  on  the  crass  bars  lets 
down  to  him  earthen  pots  in  succession,  into  which 
the  contents  of  the  well  are  filled,  and  then  the  pot 
is  drawn  up.  The  whole  of  the  contents  of  the 
pot,  as  drawn  up,  is  not  oil,  whioh  is  of  a  light 
bluish  colour,  and  floftlB  en  water ;  there  is  sedi- 
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meni  acooped  up  from  the  bottom.  This  takes 
place  twice  a  day,  and  the  yield  is  from  four  to 
six  gidlons  per  day.  The  oil  sells  in  the  bazar 
at  a  rupee  per  gallon.  The  deepest  of  the  wells 
in  the  idand  in  in  the  Laytoung  Circle,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  productive  for  a  great  number 
of  years.  Natives  have  been  known  to  dig  wells 
of  sbcMi  depths  for  temporarv  purposes,  after 
which  the  wells  are  abandoned,  and  soon  choke 
up  from  the  falling  in  of  the  earth.  There  is  a 
fish  found  in  these  waters  called  Luckwa,  the  oil 
extracted  from  the  liver  of  which  is  said  to  have 
the  same  properties  as  cod- liver  oil.  The  island 
lying  about  two  and  a  half  miles  to  the  westward 
of  old  Khyouk-Hpyu  is  called  on  old  marine 
charta  Saddle  Island  from  its  shape.  When 
Khyouk-Hpyu  was  a  military  station,  some  of  the 
officers,  it  is  said,  let  loose  thereon  a  pair  of  goats ; 
these  have  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
issland  now  abounds  with  wild  goats,  and  hence 
it  ia  now  called  by  natives  Ghy-Kysor  or  Goat 
island. 

RAMSANEHI,  or  Friends  of  God,  a  sect  of 
Hindu  schismatics  in  Western  India. 

RAM  TCHU,  a  lake  frequented  by  great  abund- 
ance of  water-fowl,  wild  geese,  ducks,  teal,  and 
storks,  which,  on  the  approach  of  winter,  take 
their  flight  to  milder  regions.  Prodigious  numbers 
of  the  Saras,  the  largest  species  of  the  crane  kind, 
are  seen  here  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
any  quantity  of  eggs  may  there  be  collected ;  they 
are  found  deposited  near  the  banks ;  they  are  as 
large  as  a  turkey *s  egg. — Turner's  Embassy, 

RAMTEK,  24  miles  N.  of  Nagpur,  in  lat.  21° 
24'  N.,  and  long.  79°  20'  E.,  population  7045, 
has  ever  been,  amongst  the  Hindus,  a  chosen  seat 
of  religions  veneration.  Of  the  many  old  temples, 
the  oldest  appears  to  be  one  in  a  small  dell  on  the 
north  side  of  the  hill.  It  is  built  of  hewn  stones, 
well  fitted  together  without  mortar.  From  its 
shape  and  structure  it  is  probably  of  Jain  origin, 
though  local  tradition  would  make  it  the  work  of 
one  Hemarpanth,  by  some  said  to  have  been  a 
Brahman,  by  others  a  Rakshasa,  with  whose  name 
many  remains  of  buildings  in  the  Bhandara  and 
Nagpur  districts  are  connected. 

RAMUSI  or  RamoosI,  a  race  who  have  crossed 
into  the  west  of  India,  and  there  assumed  preda- 
tory habita.  They  speak  the  Teluffu  tongue  in 
their  families,  but  have  acquired  M^irati.  They 
are  in  small  numbers  west  to  Bombay,  southwards 
to  Sholapur,  and  northwards  towards  Berar.  In 
the  Mahratta  country,  the  low  caste  tribes  are 
the  humbler  village  servants,  the  Ramusi,  Bhil, 
Gond,  Mhair,  and  Mhang,  all  of  whom  serve  as 
watchmen.  The  Ramusi,  Kaliar,  Marawar,  Beder, 
are  sturdy,  mar^l,  predatory  races.  Below  the 
ghata,  near  Bombay,  the  Dher  are  known  as  Par- 
wan,  which  means  outside  the  hamlet  or  village, 
they  not  beioff  allowed  to  reside  within  its  walls. 
As  amongst  the  Dravidian  races  in  the  Eouth  of 
India,  so  the  various  Aryan  or  Hindu  districts 
contain  numerous  small  tribes,  the  supposed  rem- 
uantB  of  a  prior  colonization,  and  mostly  supposed 
to  be,  like  the  Tamil,  people  of  Turanian  descent. 
Among  these  are  the  Kamusi  of  the  Bombay  Pre- 
sidency. 

RAN,  also  Ranwa.  Mahr.  Wild;  a  forest, 
a  wood,  a  waste.    Ran  patti,  a  foresk 

RANA,  a  genus  of  reptiles  of  the  second  sub- 
class Batracbiana,  of  the  order  of  tailless  Batrach- 


ians  or  Batrachia  salientia.    The  following  species 
occur  in  the  E.  Indies : — 

R&na  Kuhlii,  ScJUag.,  Ceylon,  Ningpo. 
R.  hexftdactyU,  Less. ,  Ceylon,  Madras. 
B.  cyanophlyotiB,  Schneid.,  Ceylon,  S.  India,  Lower 

Bengal. 
B.  tigrina,  Daud. ,  all  India. 
K.  Liebigii,  Otkr.j  Sikkim,  Nepal. 
B.  esculenta,  S.  China. 
B.  Bylvatica,  Leeonte,  Ningpo. 
B.  gracilis,  Wieg.,  from  Madras  to  S.  China. 

— Ganther,    See  Frogs ;  lieptiles. 

RANA,  a  title  of  the  ruler  of  Mewar,  a  Rajput 
race  whose  capital  is  Udaipur,  but  it  is  also  given 
to  the  chief  of  Porbandar,  to  the  ruler  of  Dhol- 
pur,  and  to  the  chief  of  Jhalawur.  A  higher 
grade  is  maharana.  A  lady  of  this  rank,  or  the 
wife  of  a  ran  a  or  raia,  is  a  rani  or  maharani,  and 
these  titles  are  applied  to  the  Empress  of  India. 
Rana  Singha,  chief  of  Chitore  in  1526,  defeated 
the  emperor  Baber  at  Futtehpur  Sikri,  but  shortly 
after,  in  1527,  Baber  overthrew  him  and  com- 
pletely broke  his  power.  Ranawat,  in  Mewar, 
descendants  of  Raja  Oody  Singh.  They  are  also 
styled  Pnrawat  and  Kanawat.     See  Mewar. 

RANADITYA  was  a  very  powerful  prince, 
whom  native  writers  have  accredited  with  the 
miraculous  reign  of  800  years.  The  period  of  his 
reign  General  Cunningham  places  between  a.d. 
480  and  555.  The  date,  therefore,  of  the  two 
smaller  temples  of  Ranesa  and  Amriteswara  may 
be  assumed  as  about  a.d.  500. — Cole,  i//.  Ancient 
Buildings  of  Kashmir, 

RANCHEE,  the  chief  civil  station  of  Lobar- 
dugga. 

RANDIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  RubiacesB.  R.  dumetorum,  Dekhanensis, 
fragrans,  Gardner!,  rigida,  speciosa,  tetrasperma, 
nutans,  and  uliginosa  grow  in  the  £.  Indies.  One 
species,  the  Nalla  Manga,  Tel.,  is  a  good -sized 
armed  tree  of  the  Godavery  forests,  furnishing  a 
very  hard  and  close-grained  wood,  good  for  turnery. 

Randia  dumetorum,  Lam,,  Bush  Randia. 


Randia  longespina,  D.  C, 
Canthium  coronatttm,£am. 
Gardenia  dumetoruin,i2ete. 

Madana,    .    .    .     Sanbk. 
Wali  kukuru-nian,  Sinch. 
Mam  karang,     .     ,    Tam. 
Madukarray,     .     ,      ,, 
Manda,  Manga, .    .    Tel. 


Gardenia  spinosa,  Linn. 
Posoqueria    dumetorum, 

Boxb, 
Ceriscus  Malaharicus,  Ocert, 

Jows-ul-kueh,  .  Abab. 
Jowz-ul-kow8ul,  .  „ 
Pieralu,  .  .  .  Bombay. 
Muen-phal  ka-jhar,  Hind. 
Gkhela,  .  .  .  Mahr. 
Mindhal,  Mendphal,  Panj. 

A  shrub  or  small  tree,  thorny  and  branching, 
met  with  in  the  hotter  parts  of  Ceylon ;  in  Coim- 
batore  and  the  Bombay  forests,  the  wood  is 
strong,  hard,  and  close-grained.  It  grows  also 
in  Gujerat  and  northwajrds  in  the  Dehra  Doon 
and  the  Kheeree  pass.  The  fruit  is  used  in  Mala- 
bar to  poison  or  intoxicate  fish,  which  are  still 
considered  good  for  eating. 

Randia  uliginosa,  D.C,  Bog  Randia. 
Gardenia  uliginosa,  jBax&.   |  Posoqueria  uliginosa,  Itoxh, 

Devata  malle,    .    ,    Tel.  i  Gaahupeddamranga,TEL. 
Nalla  kakasi,     •    •      „     I 

A  native  of  Ceylon  and  British  India,  in  moist 
places.  The  flowers  are  large,  white,  and  fra- 
grant, and  in  twos  or  threes  at  the  top  of  the 
branddets.  The  berry  is  about  the  size  of  a 
pullet's  egg,  ash -coloured  or  olive -grey,  and 
two-celled.  The  seeds  are  flattiah,  nestHng  in  the 
pulp.  .  The  unripe  fruit  is  employed  ss  a  vege- 
table dye. — Thw.i  Wight i  Roxh;  Beddome ;  St€w, 
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RANG. 


RANGPUR. 


RANG.  Hind.  Colour,  dye.  Singh.,  gold. 
Hence  Rang  -  welle,  golden  sand ;  Rang  -  galla, 
golden  rock. 

RANGACHARYA,  a  great  scholar  who  trans- 
lated into  Sanskrit  the  writings  of  Raman uja. 
He  was  also  author  of  two  treatises  defending 
Vaishnava  doctrines. — Growse,  p.  210. 

RANGAR,  a  Rajput  race  in  Malwa  and  Mewar ; 
also  disorderly  persons  in  the  N.W.  of  India,  a 
slothful  caste  of  agriculturists. 

RANGAR  amongst  the  Mahrattas  is  a  term 
applied  to  all  the  Brahmans  of  Central  India. 
Sherring  says  the  Rangar  are,  to  some  extent,  an 
agricultural  class.  Some  of  them  have  been  em- 
ployed as  sepoys.  They  are  numerous  in  Shekha- 
wati  and  the  fihatti  territory.  Colonies  of  the 
caste  are  found  in  the  Upper  Doab  and  Rohil- 
khand.  They  have,  as  a  class,  the  reputation 
of  being  turbulent  and  disorderly.  some  of 
them  have  embraced  the  Muhammadan  faith. — 
Wilson ;  Sherrifig's  Castes,  p.  329. 

RANGARI.  Hind.  A  dialect  of  the  Hindi 
spoken  along  the  south  and  west  of  Malwa  and 
in  Mewar.  Its  limits  are  the  Indus  on  the  west, 
Bundelldiand  on  the  east,  the  Satpura  Hills  on 
the  south,  and  Jeypore,  Jodhpur,  and  Jeysulmir 
on  the  north. — W. 

RANGAS  or  Rangi.  Malay.  Supposed  to  be 
the  manchineel  of  the  West  Indies,  but  perhaps 
only  from  the  noxious  quality  of  its  juices  ;  is  the 
Arbor  vemicis  of  Rumphius,  and  is  particularly 
described  in  the  Batav.  Trans,  v.,  under  the  name 
of  Manga  deleteria  sylvestris,  fructo  parvo  cordi- 

formi.  o   ,^^ 

RANGBODDE  or  Rambodde,  in  lat  7°  9'  N.,  and 

long.  81°  49'  E.,  in  Ceylon,  10  miles  N.W.  of  Nurelia. 

The  old  rest-house  is  3187  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  flag-stafif  at  the  foot  of  the  Rangbodde  pass 

is  6586  feet,— jP.  and  S, 
RANGHA  -  AS.  — ?    A  Penang  wood  of   a 

light-brown  colour,   used  for  furniture.  —  CoL 

Frith.  ^  .  .  ,    T> 

RANGOON,  the  chief  town  of  British  Burma. 
It  was  founded  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixth 
century  B.C.  by  a  missionary  body  of  Buddhists. 
It  was  rebuilt  in  1755  by  Alompra,  and  named 
by  him  the  Yankon  or  '  Victory  achieved,'  in  com- 
memoration of  his  conquests.  It  is  built  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Hlaing  river,  at  its  junction  with 
the  Pegu  and  Pu-zwon-doung  streams,  21  miles 
from  the  sea.  It  gives  its  name  to  a  British 
revenue  district  in  the  province  of  Pegu,  occu- 
pying the  seaboard  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Tsit-Toung  (Sit  Tang)  to  the  To  or  China 
Buckue,  a  branch  of  the  Irawadi  between  lat. 
16°  and  17°  N.,  and  long  95°  and  96°  E.,  the  area 
being  5691  square  miles.  The  population  of  the 
town  in  1872  was  98,745,  and  that  of  the  dis- 
trict 332,324. 


349,713 
12,394 
27,830 

.      302 

6,396 

16,218 


2,384 
3,718 
1,989 


Burmese,  .  . 
Mon  or  Talaing, 
Karen,  .  • 
Arakanese,  . 
Shan,  .  .  * 
Hindus,     .    • 

In  1881  the  town  population  had  increased  to 
184  176,  and  that  of  the  district  to  602,223. 

Caspar  Balbi  visited  Pegu  in  1579-80.  The 
English,   Dutch,  Portuguese,   and    Frwich  had 


Muhammadans, .  ^ 
Europeans,  Amen- 

cans, .... 
Chinese,  .  .  . 
Others,      .    *    . 


10,126 


1794,  and  after  Colonel  Sym^s  visit  a  BritiBh 
resident  was  appointed  to  Rangoon. 

The  Mon  are  supposed  to  have  been  prior  occu- 
pants of  Pegu,  whom  the  Talaing  (Teling)  from 
the  Peninsula  found  settled  there,  and  the  Talaing 
language  is  spoken  in  British  territory.    At  tlie 
1881  Census  it  was  spoken  by  154,553  souls. 
The   principal  pagodas  in   the  district  are  the 
Shwe-dagon,   the  Bo-ta-htoung,  and  the  Tsu- 
lai,  in  Ruigoon ;  the  Eyaik-ho^  at  Syriam,  the 
Shwe-h'maw-daw  at  Pegu,  and  the  Tahan-daw  at 
Twan-te.    The  Shwe-di^n  is  the  most  celebrated 
object  of  worship  in  all  the  Indo-Chinese  countries, 
as  enshrining  several  hairs  of  Gautama  Buddha. 
The  Shwe-h'maw-daw  is  the  great  pagoda  of  the 
Talaings.    They  say  the  Shwe-dagon  pagoda  was 
found^  by  two  brothers,  who  had  met  and  con- 
versed with  Gautama  Buddha  in  India.    But  the 
first  notice  of  the  country  that  can  be  considered 
as  historical  is  given  .in  the  Singhalese  Maha- 
wanso,  which  mentions  the  mission  of  Sono  and 
Uttaro,  sent  by  the  third  Buddhist  Council  (b.c. 
244)  to  Suvama-bhumi  (^  Aurea  Regio  ^)  to  spread 
the  Buddhist  faith.    Elarens  belong  to  the  Pwo 
and  Sgau  families,  and  are  industrious  agricul- 
turists.  Many  have  been  converted  to  Christianity. 
In  a  commercial  point  of  view,  it  is  the  most  im- 
portant town  of  British  Burma.    Rise  of  tide  at 
springs,  and  for  two  days  afterwards,  from  20  to 
25  feet,  and  18  and  14  feet  on  the  neaps.    The 
sands  extend  a  long  way  to  seaward,  over  which 
the  bore  rushes  with  the  flood,  which  makes  it 
very  dangerous  when  near  them ;  the  same  bore 
runs  up  the    Sitang  river  15  leagues   east  of 
Rangoon  bar.      It  is  very  slightly  felt  in  the 
delta  of  the  Irawadi,  and  merely  rushes  over  the 
extensive  sand  at  the  entrance  of  the  Rangoon 
river  and  on  to  the  Sitang.     There  is  a  bore  in 
Bassein    creek,  which   joins  the   Rangoon   and 
China  Buckue  branch.    Rangoon  was  twice  taken 
by  the  BritLsh  Indian  armies,  once  on  the  11th 
May  1824,  and  again  on  the  5th  April  1852,  and 
the  British  soldiers  are  now  cantoned  on  the  S.W. 
and  W.  of  the  Shwe-dagon  pagoda. — Winter^s 
Burma,  p.  6. 

RANGO  PEAK,  in  lat  33°  8'  N.,  and  long.  78° 
54'  E.,  in  Ladakh,  N.  of  Hanle.  The  top  of  the 
peak  is  20,786  feet. — Cunningham, 

RANGPUR,  a  small  town  in  Bengal  with 
about  14,000  inhabitants.  It  ^ves  its  name  to 
a  revenue  district  between  lat.  25°  2'  50'  and  26° 
18'  45"  N.,  and  long.  88°  47'  and  89*  35'  80"  E., 
in  the  Rajshahi  and  Eoch-Behar  division.  ^^^ 
traditions  allege  that  the  district  has  been  ruled 
successively  by  Prithi-raja,  the  ruins  of  whose 
capital  ai«  pointed  out  at  Jalpaiguri ;  the  next  was 
a  Pal  dynasty ;  and  the  third  had  three  kingSf 
each  of  whom  had  a  separate  capital,  that  at 
Eamatapur  being  the  capital  of  Niladwajf  the 
first  ruler.  In  the  end  of  the  15th  or  beguming 
of  the  16th  century,  the  State  was  conquered  by 
Husain  Shah,  the  Afghan  king  of  Gaur,  under 
whom  most  of  the  people  adopted  Mohammadan- 
ism ;  and  in  1872, 1,291,465  were  professing  that 
faith,  the  total  population  being  2,149,972.  The 
Koch,  PaU,  and  Kajbansi  inRangpnrarethe  senu- 
Hinduized  aboriginal  tribes,  numbering  4ff!fi^ 
persons,— the  Chandal,  86,148;  and  the  Khyen, 
20,013 ;  Teyar  (fisherman),  141,213 ;  andKaibartto, 
There  are  also  10,623  Brahmans  of  tbe 


factories  at  Than-ly-eng  or  Syriam.    Difficulties    35  896.    There  are  also  10  623  Brabmns  o^ - 
occurred  between  the  British  and  the  Burmese  in  1  Mithila  and  Kamrupi  Vaidak  clans ;  lUyMW»» 
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RANGRI. 


RANI-NUR. 


10,387,  includiDg  apparently  many  Kolita  from 
Assam ;  and  Rajputs,  2404. — Imp,  Gaz. 

RANGRI,  in  Cuttack,  a  low  servile  class. — W. 

RANGRI  BHASHA  or  Bhaka,  a  Hindu  dialect 
spoken  in  tbe  central  parts  of  Hindustan  and  on 
the  western  borders  of  Rajputana.  In  the  schools 
of  Central  India  the  dialect  of  the  Hindi  termed 
Kangri  is  the  common  language  taught,  which,  as 
Tell  as  accounting,  is  learned  by  all  the  children 
vho  can  afford  it.  The  Rangri  Bhaka  prevails 
as  far  west  as  the  Indus,  east  as  far  as  the  frontier 
of  Bandelkhand,  south  to  the  Satpura  Hillf,  and 
north  to  Jeypore,  Jodhpur,  Jeysulmir.  There 
is,  in  di£Ferent  provinces,  a  variance  in  the 
pronnnciation  in  many  of  the  words,  but  the 
Ungaage  is  the  same,  and  is  written  in  the  same 
character.  Many  books  and  songs  have  been 
composed  in  this  language.  The  word  Rangar, 
the  Rajputs  say,  ia  derived  from  Run,  signifying 
battle,  and  Ghar,  a  fort,  an  epithet  asserted  to 
have  been  given  them  by  one  of  the  kings  of 
Behli,  expresdye  of  their  bravery;  but  the 
Mahrattas  say  that  the  derivation  is  from  Ran, 
vbich  means  a  jungle  or  forest,  and  Gurree,  a 
man,  or  metaphorically  a  barbarian. — Malcolm's 
hdia,  ii.  p.  191. 

RANG-TANG.     Bhoti.    Lowlands. 

RAN-HUN.  The  wild  dog,  Canis  primsevus, 
or  Cuon  rutilans,  a  native  of  the  Kashmir  ranges, 
acd  although  not  to  say  common,  is  by  no  means 
rare ;  it  is  so  stealthy  in  its  habits,  that  attempts 
to  obtain  specimens  often  prove  abortive.  They 
huDt  in  packs,  and  attack  tne  largest  deer.  Even 
tiie  K«ishD)ir  stag  is  said  to  be  brought  to  bay  and 
killed  by  packs  of  wild  dogs.  The  wild  dog  seen 
1>T  Dr.  Hooker  on  the  Ehassya  mountains,  and 
known  there  by  the  names  kulsam  and  khas,  may 
be  a  different  species,  though  Colonel  Sykes  con- 
siders it  identical  with  the  kolsum  of  the  Dekhan, 
0.  Dekhanensis. — Adams, 

RANI,  the  consort  of  a  Hindu  raja  or  rana,  a 
qneen.  Tbe  Queen-Empress  of  India  is  known  in 
India  by  the  Hindu  title  rani,  and  by  the  Muham- 
madan  title  malikah.  As  Queen -Empress,  the  title 
Fihutild  be  maharanL  Many  towns  are  called  after 
the  rani  Raniah  was  founded  by  Rai  Singh  of 
Bikanir,  and  named  after  his  rani,  to  whom  it 
vas  assigned.  It  was  taken  by  Imam  Mahmud. 
SeTeral  of  the  rani  of  India  have  been  famed. 
The  rani  of  Jhansi  was  the  widow  of  a  Bundela 
chief  called  Gungadhar  Rao,  who  died  in  1854, 
having  adopted  a  son.  But  Lord  Balhousie  de- 
clared the  Jhansi  State  a  lapse,  and  when  the 
ri'Toit  and  rebellion  of  1857  occurred,  she  insti- 
l^&tod  the  native  regiments  there  to  rise,  and  the 
Britiah  officers  sought  refuge  in  the  fort  Unable 
to  bold  out,  they  capitulated  on  terms,  but,  with 
one  exception,  the  sepoys  destroyed  man,  woman, 
iod  child.  The  rani  then  reassumed  sovereign 
power,  dug  up  cannon,  and  assembled  an  army  of 
14,000  men,  but  Sir  Hugh  Rose  opened  fire 
^gaiittt  the  place  on  the  25^  April  185a  It  was 
E^tonUy  defended,  even  women  aiding,  but  the 
town  and  fort  fell  on  the  second  and  third 
J?J8;  the  rani  fled  to  Calpee,  Gwalior,  and 
bipri  in  succession,  and  fell  in  action  at  Morar 

on  the  17th  June  1858.    She  was  energetic  and 
able. 

Rani  Chanda,  one  of  the  inferior  wives  of 
^njit  Singh,  chief  of  the  Sikh  kingdom,  and 
aotber  of  &e  maharaja  Dhuleep  Singh.    She  was 


the  sister  of  Juwahir  Singh.  She  proclaimed 
Dhuleep  Singh  sovereign  in  1843,  and  assumed 
regency.  From  this  she  was  removed  by  Lord 
Hardinge,  but  she  continued  to  intrigue,  and  she 
was  removed  to  Benares,  from  which,  however, 
she  fled  to  Nepal,  where  ^e  died. 

RANIGANJ,  a  town  which  gives  its  name  to  a 
subdivision  of  the  Bardwan  district  of  Bengal, 
situated  between  lat  23'*  23'  and  23''  52'  45"  N., 
and  between  long.  86°  50'  30"  and  87°  37'-  E. ; 
area,  671  square  miles.  It  has  678  villages,  and 
a  popidation  in  1872  of  245,017  souls.  The  Rani- 
gauj  coalfield  is  the  largest  and  most  important 
of  the  areas  in  which  coal  is  worked  in  India.  It 
extends  a  few  miles  east  of  Raniganj  town  to 
several  miles  west  of  the  Barakhar  river,  or  39  miles 
long  and  18  broad.  A  portion  of  the  coal-bearing 
strata,  is  enclosed  between  the  Damoda  and  the 
Ajai,  the  former  river  receiving  the  principal 
drainage.  Raniganj  coal,  like  most  Indian  coals, 
is  a  non-coking  bituminous  coal  The  price  of 
Raniganj  coal  varies  from  £1,  28.  3d.  to  £1, 
5s.  7d.  a  ton  in  Calcutta.  Ranigunge  was  so 
called  from  the  rani  of  Bardwan,  who  had  the 
proprietary  rights  vested  in  her  .name. — JV.  of 
Hind.  i.  p.  170. 

RANIGHA,  amongst  the  Mahrattas,  a  musician. 

RANIGUAT,  lit.  Queen's  Pass,  or  Queen's 
Rock,  or  Queen's  Park,  is  an  ancient  fortress  in 
the  Peshawur  district  of  the  Panjab.  It  is  a  vast 
hill  fortress,  situated  immediately  below  the  small 
village  of  Nogram,  about  16  miles  north  by  west 
of  Nogram,  and  in  1848  General  Cunningham 
suggested  that  it  corresponded  in  all  essential 
particulars  with  the  description  of  Aornos,  as  given 
by  Arrian,  Stabo,  and  Diodorus,  excepting  in  its 
elevation.  In  1854,  General  James  Abbott  had 
suggested  the  Mahaban  Hill  as  the  true  identifica- 
tion ;  and  in  1863,  Mr.  Loewenthal  brought  for- 
ward the  claims  of  Raja  Hodi's  fort,  opposite 
Attock,  a  site  first  suggested  by  General  Court. 
But  General  Cunningham  has  again  urged  the 
identification  of  Ranighat  with  Aornos.  The 
Queen's  Rock  is  a  huge  upright  block  on  the 
north  edge  of  the  fort,  on  which  the  rani  of  Raja 
Vara  is  said  to  have  seated  herself  daily.  The 
chief  objection  to  the  identification  is  the  differ- 
ence in  height, — Ranighat  being  only  about  1000 
feet  high,  while  the  Aornos  of  Arrian  was  said 
to  be  6674. — Cunningham's  An,  Geog,  o/Ind,  pp. 
58-78 ;  Imp,  Gaz,  viii. 

RANIKHET,  a  sanatorium  in  the  Kamaon 
district,  N.W.  Provinces  of  India,  in  lat.  29°  39' 
50"  N.,  and  long.  79°  33'  E. 

RANI-NUR,  or  the  Queen's  Palace,  is  a  rock- 
cave  in  the  Puri  district  of  Orissa.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  modern  of  a  series  of  cave-temples  with  which 
Khandagiri  and  the  neighbouring  hill  of  Udayagiri 
are  honeycombed.  The  earliest  of  these  exca- 
vations exhibit  what  are  believed  to  be  the  oldest 
memorials  of  Buddhism,  and  the  oldest  human 
dwellings  yet  discovered  in  India.  The  Rani-nur 
is  the  latest  and  most  elaborate  of  these  excava- 
tions, to  which  dates  have  been  variously  ascribed 
^rom  B.C.  200  to  a.d.  1000.  It  consists  of  two 
rows  of  cells,  one  above  the  other,  shaded  by 
pillared  verandahs,  with  a  courtyard  cut  out  of 
the  hillside.  Two  stalwart  figures,  in  coats  of 
mail  down  to  the  knees,  stand  forth  from  the 
wall  as  guards.  One  of  them  wears  boots  half- 
way up  the  knee ;  the  other  seems  to  have  on 
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ffreaves,  the  feet  being  naked,  but  the  legs  encased 
in  armour.  The  upper  verandah  of  the  Qaeen^s 
Palace  is  adorned  with  a  sculptured  biography 
of  its  founder. — Imp.  Gaz, 

RANIPET,  a  town  in  the  North  Arcot  district 
of  the  Madras  territory,  situated  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Palar  river,  in  lat  12°  66'  N.,  and 
long.  79^*  23'  20"  E. ;  population  (1872),  2838. 
Ranipet  was  the  military  cantonment  of  Arcot,  and 
its  pettah  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Palar  river, 
from  which  the  cantonment  is  distant  half  a 
mile. 

RANIZAI,  towards  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  Swat  valley,  a  formidable  range  of  hills, 
bounding  the  valley  for  many  miles  from  east 
to  west,  nearly  parallel  to  the  British  frontiers; 
and  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  this  range  stands 
the  Mora  mountain.  Between  this  range  and  the 
frontier,  however,  intervene  two  tracts,  named 
Ranizai  and  Lower  Osman  Khel,  both  qnasi- 
dependencies  of  Swat.  The  best  of  the  passes 
leading  into  Swat  is  named  Mulla-kund,  which 
opens  from  Ranizai.  A  little  farther  to  the 
eastward  of  Raniztd,  also,  there  are  some  passes 
leading  into  the  Lunkhor  valley,  which  belongs 
to  British  Yusufzai.  These  latter  passes  are  not 
available  for  passage  from  Swat  to  British  terri- 
toiy,  because,  leading  into  Lunkhor,  they  can 
be  stopped  by  any  party  holding  that  valley. 
The  passes  via  Ranizai  and  Osman  Khel,  if  the 
people  of  those  tracts  accord  a  passage,  lead 
straight  on  to  the  BritiBh  plains  of  Hashtnagar. 
Above  the  Lunkhor  valley,  just  beyond  the 
British  frontier,  is  the  strong  village  of  Pullee. 
The  subdivisions  of  the  Peshawur  district  adjoin- 
ing the  tribes  above  described,  are  Lunkhor  or 
north-west  comer  of  Yusufzai,  and  then  Hasht- 
nagar. 

RANJAU.  Malay.  Sharp  stakes  driven  as  a 
palisade  around  houses  in  Java. 

RAKJHA  or  Ranjhan  is  the  name  given  to 
Leander  by  Hindu  poets. —  Wilson. 

RANJIT,  a  river  of  Bengal,  which  rises  in 
Independent  Sikkim  and  enters  Darjiling  district 
from  the  west,  forming  part  of  the  northern 
boundary.  After  a  short  course  from  west  to 
east,  it  falls  into  the  Tista,  lat.  27  %'  N.,  and 
long.  88""  29'  E.  A  little  above  the  junction  with 
the  Kalhet,  the  level  of  the  river  is  1839  feet ;  two 
miles  south  of  Tassidong,  the  level  of  the  river  is 
2030  ieet—Hooker, 

RANJIT  SINGH  (1780-1839),  originally  a 
petty  chief,  was  appointed  governor  of  Lahore 
by  Shah  Zaman,  king  of  the  Afghans.  Favoured 
by  the  dissensions  between  this  prince  and  his 
brothers,  from  1801  he  made  himself  entirely 
independent,  and  to  the  province  confided  to  his 
care  soon  added  Kashmir,  Peshawur,  Kohat, 
Dehra  Ismail  Khan,  and  Multan,  which  accessions 
of  territory  rendered  his  power  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  that  of  his  former  master.  He  did 
not  extend  his  conquests  to  Kashmir,  Multan, 
Peshawur,  or  even  beyond  the  Jhelum,  until  he 
was  aasnred  of  the  pacific  intentions  of  the  Britiah. 
He  was  the  greatest  leader  of  the  Sikhs  ;  his  riae> 
commenced  after  the  departure  of  Shah  Zaman. 
He  made  Lahore  his  capital.  In  1806,  he  first 
entered  into  a  vague  but  frigidly  alliance  with  the 
British.  Before  the  dose  of  bis  long  life,  in  a.d. 
27th  June  1839,  he  had  succeeded  in  mouldinff 
into  one  nation  the  various  conflicting  interests  and 


peoples  over  whom  his  conquests  extended.  He 
was  of  small  stature.  When  young  he  was  dexter- 
ous in  all  manly  exercises,  but  in  his  old  age  he 
became  weak  and  inclined  to  corpulency.  He 
lost  an  eye  when  a  child  by  the  smallpox,  and  the 
most  marked  characteristic  of  his  mental  powers 
was  a  broad  and  massive  forehead,  which  the 
ordinary  portraits  do  not  show.  From  tracts  of 
country  which  the  Sikhs  subdued,  but  did  not 
occupy,  Rakhi,  literally  protection  money,  was 
regularly  levied.  The  Rakhi  varied  in  amount 
from  perhaps  a  fifth  to  a  half  of  the  rental  or 
Government  share  of  the  jproduoe.  It  corre- 
sponded with  the  Mahratta  Chouth  or  fourth,  and 
both  terms  meant  black- mail,  or,  in  a  higher  sense, 
tribute.  He  organized  the  Khalsa,or  ^  the  liberated, ' 
into  an  army  under  European  officers,  which  for 
steadiness  and  religious  fervour  has  had  no  parallel 
since  the  ^  Ironsides  *  of  OromwelL  He  died  1839. 
— Imp.  Gaz. ;  Ferrier,  Journ.  p.  847 ;  Cunning- 
ham^s  SiJckSy  p.  113. 

RANKROOS,  Hind.,  is  a  phrase  embracing 
mental  or  physical  infirmity. 

RANSI,  the  Nara  Sinhaof  the  Chinese  Pilgrim, 
is  in  the  Eastern  Panjab. 

RANUNCULUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  Ranunculacese  or  crow-loot  fonuly.  R 
aquatilis,  £.,  grows  at  Saharunpur ;  R  arvensis, 
X.,  grows  in  S.  Europe  and  on  the  mountains  of 
Kamaon ;  R.  bulbosus  is  a  plant  of  Kanawar, 
Europe,  and  America;  R.  Indicus,  Roxh.^  of 
Europe,  Siberia,  Cochin-China,  India,  Serampur, 
Calcutta,  etc.,  has  small  yellow  flowers.  It  is  a 
very  acrid  plant;  when  applied  fresh,  quickly 
producing  a  blister.  Dr.  Wight  asserted  tliat 
wherever,  within  the  tropics,  we  meet  with  herb- 
aceous forms  of  Ranunculacese,  we  may  feel 
assured  of  jungle  fever.  Acridity,  causticity,  and 
poison  are  the  general  characters  of  this  order, 
which,  however,  contains  species  in  which  these 
quaUties  are  so  little  developed  aa  to  be  innocu- 
ous. The  genera  of  the  RanuncolaceiB  in  India 
are  the  clematis,  ooptis,  delphinium,  nararelia, 
nigella,  ranunculus,  and  tbalictrum.  —  Voi^t : 
Wight,  lU. 

RAO,  a  Hindu  title  originally  meaning  a  chief 
or  prince,  now  in  general  use  as  a  title  of  honour. 
It  is  of  similar  import  to  and  of  equal  dignity 
with  raja.  It  is  the  title  of  the  Hindu  ruler  of 
Cutch ;  but  all  Mahratta  Brabmana  hy  claim  to 
and  assume  it  as  their  birthright,  adding  to  it  any 
other  titular  designation  they  may  possess.  It  is 
written  rao,  rae,  rai,  roy,  and  roya,  and  has  been 
largely  bestowed  as  a  title  on  civil  officers  by 
Hindu,  Muhammadan,  and  British  rulers.  Many 
Rajputs  also  adopt  it  as  their  hereditary  r^bt 

RAOTI.    Hind.    A  kind  of  tent. 

RAPE,  Brassica  napus,  is  the  cultivated  rape 
seed  or  cole  seed  plant,  from  the  seeds  of  which  is 
expressed  the  rape-seed  oil,  the  Sarson-ka-td, 
Hind.,  so  extensively  used  for  lubricating  ma- 
cbinery ;  and  the  refuse  is  tbe  rape-seed  cake  used 
for  feeding  cattle,  for  whidi  also  the  green  stalks 
are  used. 

Rape-seed. 

Roefero,  ....  Dan. 
Gndne  denavetta,  .  Fa. 
Hapsaat Geb. 

The  seeds  are  crushed  for  oil,  and  the  leaves 

are  used  as  food  for  sheep.    In  India  the  plant  is 

extensively  culttvi^ed,  and  the  seeds  and  oil  are 


Stirsi,  Surras,  OuJ.,Hnn). 
Sbershape,    .    .     Saksk. 
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1 

2 

s 

4 

6 

6 

8 

•  • 

• 

d 

S 

• 

z 

1. 

t 

The  Arabic  powers 
of   these    letters 
are  severally    . 

The    Persian    pho- 
netic expression, 

th  (thick) 
Adad. 

h 

1 

th  (this) 
Salasa. 

s 

d 

Si 

a 

0 

t 

i 

03 

The  Arabic  powers 
of  these  letters 
are  severally    . 

The  Persian  pho- 
netic expression, 


a,  u,  etc. 


9 
k 


k  guttural 
Samania.  i      Tissa. 


lugely  exported  to  Europe.  Rape-seed  is  being 
exported  uom  India  in  increasing  quantities. 

Cwt  Rs.     !  Cwt  Rs. 

1874-6.  827,430  87,23,429i'81-2,  1,936,621  1,03,19,272 
1877-8, 3.193,4881,91,84,378,'82-3,  2,821,420  1,67,06,129 
1879-0,1,380,672    86,37,717; 

RAPHANUS,  the  radish  genua  of  plants  of  the 
order  Brassicacen.  R.  caudatus,  Linn,^  or  long- 
podded  radish,  Mugra,  Himd.,  a  curious  plant, 
with  enormously  elongated  seed -pods,  which  has 
excited  attention  in  Europe.  It  is  cidtivated  in 
Gujerat  and  the  Panjab.  The  natives  have  an 
idea  that  this  is  only  the  R  sativus  taken  up, 
having  all  its  roots  cut  close  round  and  then  re- 
planted. R.  sativus,  Xtnn.,  is  the  muli  of  India, 
and  liie  red  variety  is  the  Hung-lo-peh  of  the 
Chinese.  It  is  grown  in  all  the  south  of  Asia,  and 
up  to  16,000  feet  in  the  Himalaya. — Stewart. 

RAPHLA,  doth  of  twisted  thread  made  from 
the  leaves  of  the  Rufila  pahn  (Raphia  ruffia,  Mt.) 
by  the  Malagasy.  Garments  in  common  use  in 
Madagascar  are  of  this  cloth. 

RAPHISTEMMA  PULCHELLUM.  Wall.  A 
handaome  climber  of  the  N.E.  Himalaya. — Gamble. 

RAPHO-CHE  or  Ra-chhe,  and  the  female  Ra- 
mo-ohhe,  of  Tibet  and  Ladakh.  Oapra  megaceros, 
Uutt.^  Ely.  The  name  means  the  great  goat,  and 
is  the  Mar-khor  or  snake -eater  of  the  Muham- 
mjulama,  Jt  is  commoB  in  Balti,  Badakhshan, 
and  Ghitral. 

RAPTA,  now  Quiloa,  near  the  oriental  marsh 
of  Ptolemy. 

RAPTI,  a  river  of  Gudh  and  the  North- West 
Provinces,  which  rises  among  the  Gutcr  Himalayan 
ranges  of  Nepal,  in  lat.  28^  19'  N.,  and  long. 
82°  5S'  £.,  and  flowing  round  a  long  spur  of 
mountains,  first  southerly  for  40  miles,  and  then  Ras  Jashk,  in  lat  25''  50'  N.,  long.  67°  43'  S"" 
north-westerly  for  46  miles,  enters  British  terri-  I  E.,  is  a  low  projecting  cape,  sandy,  on  the  N. 
tory  in  Bahraich  district,  Gudh,  in  lat.  28*"  3'  N.,  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  long.  81°  65'  £. ;  frequent  changes  of  its  bed 
occur.  Numerous  lakes  in  the  Basti  district  com- 
municate with  the  Rapti,  the  chief  being  the  Tal 
Bakbira,  Tal  Pathra,  and  Ghaur  Tal.  It  then 
enters  Ciorakhpur  district,  flows  beside  the  town 
of  Gorakhpur,  and  finally  joins  the  Gogra  (Ghagra), 
■     lat.  26^  15'  N.,  and  long.  83°  42'  E.,  after  a 


— Thoma£  Prinsep. 

RAS.  Arab.  The  head;  a  head  of  cattle  or  horsea 
In  Bengal,  it  is  customary  for  a  person  to  have  two 
names,  one  his  lUs  name  when  engaged  in  religious 
rites,  as  Taraui  Gharan ;  the  other  his  Dak  name,  as 
Keaav-Das. —  \V. 

RAS.    Arab.    A  cape,  a  headland ;  hence — 

Ras-Ajrah,  the  S.  cape  of  Arabia,  low,  sandy, 
rounded,  and  dangerous ;  several  vessels  have  been 
wrecked  on  its  banks,  which  extend  as  far  as  Khor 
Aroran. 

Ras  Asir  or  Assair,  or  Gape  Gnardafui  of  the 
old  charts,  the  N.E.  point  of  Africa,  is  a  precipit- 
ous rocky  cape  900  feet  in  height 

Ras  Bab-ul-Mandab,  the  northern  headland  on 
the  Arabian  shore  of  the  straits  of  that  name. 


Ill 


total  course  of  400  miles. 

RAFTORES,  or  birds  of  prey.  In  natural 
history,  an  order  of  birds  comprising  the  families 
Vulturiile,  Polyboridse,  Serpentaridte,  Falconidse, 
and  StrigidsB.  They  are  numerous  in  India.  The 
peregrine  falcon,  the  true  hobby,  the  kestrel,  the 
Brittth  sparrow-hawk,  all  the  Indian  harriers, 
and  the  snort-eared  owl,  are  true  migratory  birds. 
SeeBirdsL 

RAQM.  PER&  The  Persian  terR\  for  the 
phonetic  expression  of  the  numerical  powers  of 
the  Aiabio  letters.  A  kind  of  enumeration  by 
the  initial  letters  of  the  Arabic  words  for  the 
nambers,  used  at  Mubammadan  courts  and  by  the 
Kayastha.  The  following  is  an  attempt  to  reduce 
the  orthography  of  the  Roman  equivalents  to  as 
close  an  inherence  to  the  literal  definition  of  the 
original  Kufio  as  the  nature  of  the  English  system 
of  writing  will  allow.  In  this  case,  the  nine 
letters  of  the  Arabic  alphabet  whose  powers  have 
been  perverted  in  the  utterance  of  foreigners,  have 
been  made  to  follow  the  Persian  system  of 
phonetic  expres^n,  and  are  severally  represented 


Ras  Mahomed,  the  extreme  point  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Mount  Sinai,  in  lat  27°  48'  N.,  long.  34° 
15'  30"  E.     It  is  50  feet  high. 

Ras  Muari  or  Gape  Monze  is  called  Ras  Jil  by 
the  Baluch.  It  is  the  frontier  promontory  between 
Sind  and  Baluchistan,  at  Uie  S.E.  extremity 
of  the  estuary  of  the  Hab  river,  lat  24**  50'  N. , 
long-.  66°  43'  E.  This  headland  is  well  known  to 
mariners,  and  forms  the  extreme  southern  ofFshoot 
of  the  hills  which,  under  the  name  of  Brahuik, 
Hala,  etc.,  separate  Sind  from  Baluchistan.  The 
Hab  river  washes  its  eastern  base,  and  on  the 
Baluchi  or  western  side  of  the  Hab  estuary  rise 
the  Jabal  Pabb  mountains,  with  peaks  as  high  as 
2500  feet  Gape  Monze,  with  the  Jabal  Pabb  on 
the  Baluchi  or  western  side  of  the  river,  form 
well-known  landmarks  for  making  Kurachee  during 
the  south-west  monsoon. 

Ras-Rahmat,  called  by  British  navigators  Gape 
of  the  Wind^s  Death,  is  the  western  headUind  of 
that  extensive  bight  on  the  Arabian  coast  whose 
eastern  boundary  is  near  the  town  of  Gosierh. 

Ras-ul-Kbyma,  in  lat  25°  48'  N.,  long.  56°  4' 
E.,  a  narrow  sandy  spit,  known  to  historians  as 
the  scene  of  an  expedition  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment of  India  against  the  Wahabee  sect  It  is  an 
Arabic  name,  signifying  the  *  cape  or  head  of  the 
tent,'  situate  on  the  Arabian  coast  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  Juasmi,  a  Wahabee  tribe,  having  cap- 
tured some  of  the  East  India  Gompany's  ships. 


<i)l 


by  the  fdlowing  English  pointed  or  accented  i  and  murdered  the  greater  number  of  ih&r  crews, 
equivaJents : —  '  in  1820  an  expedition  was  sent  against  them,  which 
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completely  effected  the  object  of  the  expedition,  by 
destroying  Ras-ul-Khyma,  the  Juasmi  capital,  and 
above  fifty  large  dows. 

RaB  Zeiti,  Zeitiyah,  on  the  Egyptian  side  of  the 
Gidf  of  Suez,  16  miles  S.W.  by  S.  of  Tur.  The 
Camatic,  P.  and  0.  steamship,  was  lost  on  a  reef 
near  Ras  ZeitL — Imp,  Gaz.  viii. ;  Ouseley^s  Tr,  i. 
p.  3 ;  Findlay, 

RAS,  a  musical  term.  Rasdhari,  a  musician, 
applied  to  Hindu  dancers,  etc. 

KASA.  Sansk.  The  passions,  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  Ward,  the  Hindus  reckon  nine,  viz.  love,  risi- 
bility, courage,  terror,  pity,  peace,  disgust,  wonder, 
and  rage.  Colonel  Tod  says  the  nine  nymphs, 
the  Nao-Rasa,  are  also  called  Nao-Ragini,  from 
Raga,  a  mode  of  song  over  which  each  presides, 
and  No-rasa,  or  nine  passions,  excited  by  the 
powers  of  harmony  ;  and  to  this  he  would  trace 
the  origin  of  Apollo  and  the  muses. —  Ward^  iv. ; 
Tod,  i.  p.  540. 

RASA.  Sansk.  a  circular  dance  in  which 
Krishna  joined  with  the  shepherdesses.  It  is 
performed  at  the  festival  of  Knshna  by  cowherds 
and  worshippers  of  Krishna.  The  Ras  Yatra  is 
a  Hindu  festival  held  in  the  month  Kartika 
(October — November),  in  honour  of  Krishna, when 
dancing  and  dramatic  representations  take  place. 
The  movements  of  those  who  personate  the  deity 
and  his  fair  companions  are  full  of  grace,  and  the 
dialogue  is  replete  with  harmony.  The  Chobi  of 
Mathura  and  Vindravana  have  considerable  re- 
putation as  vocalists ;  and  the  effect  of  the  modu- 
lated and  deep  tones  of  the  adult  blending  with 
the  clear  treble  of  the  juvenile  performers,  while 
the  time  Is  marked  by  the  cymbal  or  the  soothing 
monotony  of  the  tabor,  accompanied  occasionally 
by  the  murali  or  flute,  ia  very  pleasing. — Tod^s 
Jiajwtthan,  i.  p.  543.     See  Hooly  or  Hohli. 

RASA,  also  Sutum,  also  Parada.  Sansk.  Mer- 
cury ;  also  a  savour. 

RASAD.  Pers.  Supplies  to  an  army  on  the 
march  ;  provisions. 

RASALAH,  a  pamphlet;  a  troop  of  horse. 
Rasaldar,  a  commander  of  a  troop. 

RASA-MALA.  Malay.   Liquidamber  altingia. 

RASA  -  MAND ALA,  called  Mandala  Nritya, 
m  a  mystic  dance,  apparently  analogous  to  the 
Pyrrhic  dance,  or  the  lire  dance  of  the  Egyptians, 
performed  on  the  annual  festival  sacred  to  the  sun- 
god  Heri.  He  is  represented  with  a  radiant  crown 
in  a  dancing  attitude,  playing  on  the  flute  to  the 
nymphs  encircling  him,  each  holding  a  musical 
instrument.  The  Ras-mandala  is  typical  of  the 
zodiacal  phenomena ;  and  in  each  sign  a  musical 
nymph  is  sculptured  in  alto-relievo  in  the  vanlted 
temples  dedicated  to  the  god,  or  in  secular  edifices 
by  way  of  ornament,  as  in  the  triumphal  column 
of  Chitore.  On  the  festival  of  the  Janam,  or 
*  birth-day,'  there  is  a  scenic  representation  of 
Kaniya  and  the  Gopis,  when  are  rehearsed,  in  the 
mellifluous  accents  of  the  Ionic  land  of  Vrij,  the 
songs  of  Jaya-deva,  as  addressed  by  Kaniya  to 
Radha  and  her  companions.  A  specimen  t>f  these 
was  translated  by  Sir  W.  Jones. — ToiVs  liajasthan, 
i.  p.  540. 

KASA-PUSPUM.  Hind.  One  of  the  mercurial 
preparations  of  India.  Rasayana,  in  Hindu  medi- 
cine alteratives.     Rasan,  transmutation  of  metals. 

RASAUT.  Hind.  The  extract  from  the  wood 
and  roots  of  the  BerberLs  aristata  and  other  species 
of  berberry. 


RASA  YATRA,  an  annual  festival  in  various 
parts  of  India,  held  in  the  month  Kartika,  upon 
the  sun's  entrance  into  Ubra,  celebrated  by 
nocturnal  dances  and  representations  of  the  sports 
of  Krishna. 

RAS  HAN  A  or  Roxana,  mother  of  the  child  of 
Alexander  the  Great. 

RASHID-ud-DIN,  also  named  Fazl  Ullah 
Rashid,  author  of  the  Jami-ut-Tawarikh,  was  bom 
at  Hamadan  a.d.  1247,  a.h.  645.  He  was  son  of 
Imad-ud-Daulah  Abu-1-Khair.  His  enemies,  in 
the  Utter  part  of  his  life,  called  him  a  Jew  both 
by  birth  and  religion.  Quatremere  is  inclined  to 
think  that  he  was  possibly  of  Jewish  descent,  as  he 
shows  an  acquaintance  with  Jewish  rites  and 
customs  singular  for  a  Muhammadan  statesman ; 
and  Ibn  Batuta  (iL  116),  who  saw  Rashid's  son 
attending  as  wazir  on  Abu  Said  Khan  at  Baghdad, 
says  that  the  father,  Khaja  Rashid,  had  been 
an  emigrant  Jew.  He  had  studied  agriculture, 
architecture,  and  mataphysics.  He  was  acquainted 
with  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Mongol,  Turki,  and  Peisian. 
His  great  work,  the  Jami-ut-Tawarikh,  is  a  col- 
lection of  histories,  or  historical  cyclopaedia.  It 
contains  histories  of  the  Tartar  and  Turkish  tribes, 
of  Chengiz  and  his  race,  and  of  the  Persian  khans 
in  particular,  including  his  master,  Ul  Jaitu ;  of 
various  dynasties  of  Western  Asia,  of  Mahomed 
and  his  companions,  of  the  prophets  of  Israel,  the 
Caesars,  and  several  Christian  princes ;  of  Cbioa 
and  of  India.  It  was  intended  to  conclude  with 
a  universal  geography,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  Uiis 
was  ever  written,  tnough  the  existing  portions  of 
the  work  contain  many  geographical  notices.  It 
is  in  Persian.  In  697  he  became  Grand  Vizir  to 
Ghazan  Khan,  and  held  the  office  under  that 
monarches  brother  and  successor,  Ul  Jaitu.  Ac- 
cused of  having  poisoned  the  last  mentioned,  he 
was  put  to  death  by  Sultan  Abu  Sadi  in  a.h.  718. 
The  Jami-ut-Tawarikh  was  commenced  by  order 
of  Ghazan  in  a.h.  700,  and  completed  in  10  yean 
(a.h.  710),  A.D.  1310.  It  gives  a  picture  of  the 
knowledge  regarding  India  which  MuhammadRos 
possessed  at  the  close  of  the  14th  century. 
— Elliotts  History  of  India;  Yule's  Cathay^  ii. 
p.  255. 

RASHTRA  KUTA,  the  Rahtor  rulers  at 
Malkher,  the  Balhara  dynasty. 

RASK,  ERASMUS,  an  eminent  oriental  scholar, 
a  native  of  Denmark.  In  1826  be  published  a 
little  treatise  on  the  age  and  genuineness  of  the 
Zend  Language  and  tihe  Zendavesta,  etc.  He 
was  a  Sanskrit  scholar,  and  a  general  linguistic 
investigator  of  rare  talents  and  acquirements  ;  he 
had  travelled  in  Persia  and  India,  and  had  brought 
home  to  Copenhagen  a  valuable  collection  of 
Avestan  manuscripts.  Professor  Rask  of  Copen- 
hagen and  Dr.  Caldwell  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Dravidian  languages  are  to  be  affiliated  to  the 
Scythian,  Turanian,  or  Altaic. — Oriental  Linguistic 
Studies,  p.  175. 

RASkHUT.  Arab.  A  pomade  compound  of 
antimony  with  galls,  with  which  the  ladies  anomt 
the  hair  of  their  eyebrows  and  eyelashes. 

RASOLNIKI,  a  fanatic  sect  in  Kazan.  A 
horrible  practice  reigns  among  some  of  the 
members  of  this  sect,— that  of  condemning  their 
persons  to  mutilation ;  the  females  also  use  violent 
means  to  obtain  the  same  end.  The  greatest  part 
of  the  money-changers  in  St  Petersbuig  are  «»d 
to  follow  thjs  pqstom.    The  severest  persecution 
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RASOHES. 


lUSUL. 


has  been  from  time  to  time  employed  against  them. 
— TumerelWs  Kazarij  i.  p.  171. 

RASORES,  GhUliDaceoas  birds  or  game  birds ; 
the  CraUiniB  of  Linnaeus,  the  Gallinacei  of  Yieillot, 
and  the  Palveratrices  of  some  authors.  The 
order  includes  the  Pterodidse  famUy,  also  the 
Phasianidse,  Tetraonidse,  and  Tinamidie.  See 
Birds. 

RASPBERRY. 


Hindhoer, 
Flamhoos,     . 
FitunhoiBe,  . 
Himbeere,    . 
Mora  di  rovo, 


Dan. 

DUT. 

.  Fr. 
Geb. 
.   It. 


Frambesia,  .    . 
Malina,    . 
Frambuesa,  .    . 
Hallon,    .     .     . 
Aghaj-chilegbi, 


Port. 
Bus. 
.  Sp. 
,  Sw. 


Turk. 


The  raspberry  of  India  or  country  raspberry  is 
the  Rubns  lasiocarpus ;  the  R.  albescens  and  race- 
moBus  of  Roxburgh,  and  the  Mysorensis  of  Ueyne, 
grow  in  most  parts  of  India.     See  Rubns. 

RASSAM,  HORMUZp,  bom  at  Mosul,  the 
modem  town  on  the  Tigris,  opposite  to  which,  and 
principally  beneath  the  mounos  of  Kouyunjik  and 
Nabbi  Ynnus,  the  ruins  of  ancient  Nineveh  have 
been  unearthed.  He  began  his  connection  with 
Sir  Henry  Layard's  explorations  in  Assyria  and 
Babylonia  with  his  own  important  discovery,  in  the 
northern  comer  of  the  Kouyunjik  mound,  of  the 
palace  of  Assurbanipal,  the  warlike  Sardanapalus 
of  Greek  tradition.  He  secured  for  the  British 
fine  bas-reliefs,  exhibiting  with  great  spirit  and 
truth  the  king^s  himting  and  warlike  expeditions, 
which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum,  also  the 
more  precious  contents  of  the  royal  record  chamber 
and  library,  including  Assurbanipal*B  Annals  and 
the  famous  Deluge  Tablets,  in  1876,  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  George  Smith,  Mr.  Rassam  was 
chosen  to  continue  that  eminent  Assyriologist's 
explorations  at  Mosul,  and  he  engaged  several 
hundred  workmen  to  dig  for  inscriptions  and 
other  antiquities  in  the  ruins  of  the  paUces  of 
AsBorbanipal  and  Sennacherib,  and  other  dis- 
coveries attended  his  renewed  excavations  at 
Nimrud,  the  Galah  of  GenesiB.  He  heard  of  a 
mound  called*  Balawat,  about  15  miles  to  the  east 
of  Mosul  and  9  from  Nimrud,  in  which  some 
bronze  plates  with  Assyrian  figures  and  cuneiform 
inscriptionB  on  them  had  been  found  by  an  Arab 
while  digging  a  grave  there.  A  sample  had  even 
been  sent  to  him  in  England.  Eager  to  secure 
the  remainder  of  the  monument,  and  aware  that 
great  difficulty  would  be  encountered,  he  used 
every  effort  to  obtain  the  requisite  permission. 
The  tablets  were  inscribed  by  the  great  con- 
queror's royal  father,  Assumazirpal,  and  a  transU- 
tion  of  them  was  made  by  Mr.  Ernest  A.  Budge. 
The  tablets  are  dated  in  the  reigns  of  Samas- 
Bum*ukin  and  Kandalanu,  the  Chinladanus  of 
the  Greeks,  who  were  contemporary  with  the 
kttter  half  of  the  reign  of  AssurbanipAl  or  Sar- 
danapalus of  Asssrria,  about  b.c.  646.  The  tablets 
are  from  Abu-habba,  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Sippara,  the  Sepharvaim  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Sennacherib  in  his  letter 
to  Hezekiah  as  a  city  whose  king  had  been  unable 
to  resist  the  Assyrians.  Sippara,  or  Pantibiblon, 
as  the  Greeks  cidled  it,  is  mentioned  by  Berosus 
aa  having  furnished  &ve  out  of  the  ten  Ghaldsean 
kings  of  the  time  before  the  flood,  and  as  the 
pla^  where  Xisuthms,  or  Noah,  buried  the  records 
of  the  antediluvian  world  at  the  time  of  the 
deloge,  and  from  which  his  posterity  afterwards 
recovered  them.    The  Hebrew  tenu  Sepharvaim, 


which  is  the  verbal  equivalent  of  the  *  two  Sipparas, 
is  applied  to  twin  cities,  one  of  which  was  situated 
on  each  side  of  the  river.  The  Sippara  from  which 
these  tablets  were  procured  is  the  Sippara  of 
Samas,  Tsipar  sha  Shamas,  or  Sippara  of  the  sun- 
god,  as  being  the  place  where  pre-eminently  the 
sun  was  a  chief  object  of  worship.  The  other 
Sippara,  or  Sippara  of  Anunit,  which  is  supposed 
in  ancient  times  to  name  the  Sepharvaim  of 
Scripture  history,  is  up  to  the  present  unknown  to 
modem  investigation. 

RASSI-KA-MELA  is  a  fair  which  since  some 
years  has  been  put  a  stop  to  through  the  Gom- 
missioner  of  Kamaon,  who  represented  to  the 
raja  of  Garhwal  the  loss  of  life  which  frequently 
took  place  during  the  spectacle.    A  rope  is  pre- 

Eared  several  inches  in  circumference,  and  several 
undred  yards  in  length,  made  of  Babur  grass, 
which  grows  on  these  hills.  When  finished,  it  is 
tested.  A  few  da3rs  before  the  fair  takes  place, 
and  a  locality  has  been  fixed  upon,  this  rope  is 
stretched  from  the  hill-top,  or  hill-side,  to  another, 
across  some  frightful  yawning  khud,  some  hundred 
yards  in  width ;  one  end  of  the  rope  being  fixed 
much  higher  than  the  other.  On  this  rope  is 
placed  a  large  wooden  horse,  or  imitation  of  one, 
generally  painted  red  or  blue,  under  which  or 
through  the  horse's  legs,  it  is  so  tied  as  to  keep  it 
in  an  upright  horizontal  position,  so  that  it  may 
slide  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  end  of  the  rope. 
On  the  day  the  fair  comes  off,  thousands  of  hill 
folks  collect  together  to  witness  the  tamasha, 
music,  and  dancing,  not  forgetting  hill  whisky. 
As  the  hour  of  action  approaches,  the  horseman 
gets  astride  of  his  charger,  and,  at  a  given  signal, 
away  go  horse  and  rider,  acquiring  increased  im- 
petus as  they  proceed ;  the  crash  at  the  last  is  fearfu), 
horse  and  rider  being  pitched  with  great  violence  to 
the  ground.  In  former  years,  hill  rajas,  their  ranis 
and  retinue,  used  to  be  present.  It  was  customary 
then  to  have  a  body  of  matchlockmen  in  attend- 
ance, and  as  the  bold  rider  and  horse  slipped  down 
the  rope,  a  volley  was  fired  at  them,  but  seldom 
hit,  but  had  a  casualty  occurred,  the  venturesome 
rider  would  have  been  handsomely  paid,  and  the 
family  pensioned.  After  the  ride  is  over,  all 
present  contribute  according  to  their  means,  so 
that  a  goodly  sum  is  generally  collected.  A 
Rassi-ka-Mela  took  place  at  Landour,  a  little 
above  Glaremont,  a  house  half-way  up  the  hill, 
and  where  some  rocks  stand  at  the  turning  of  the 
road.  One  end  of  the  rope  was  fixed  in  there, 
and  then  stretched  across  above  the  Butcher 
khana-khud  to  the  hill  opposite,  sereral  hundred 
yards.  Away  went  the  rider,  obtaining  a  frightful 
impetus;  with  great  force  horse  and  rider  were 
pitched  against  the  hill-side.  As  they  reached 
terra  firma,  the  rider  had  his  thigh  and  arm  broken, 
in  fact  barely  escaped  being  killed. — Himalaya 
Chronicle. 

RASTOJI,  a  tribe  of  Vaisya  Hmdus  in  Benares, 
engaged  extensively  in  trade  ;  extensive  bankers, 
w^^  and  industrious. — Sherring^s  Hindus, 

R ASUL.  Arab.  A  messenger,  an  ambassador, 
a  prophet.  Rasul  Allah,  the  messenger  of  God, 
i,€.  Mahomed.  Of  these  Rasul  messengers,  Mu- 
hammadans  recognise  224,000,  or  124,000,  amongst 
them  313  apostles.  Six  brought  new  laws, — Adam 
Sufi  Allah,  the  chosen  of  God ;  Nuh  (Noah)  Nabi 
Allah,  the  preacher  of  God ;  Ibrahim  (Abraham) 
Khalil  Allah,  the  friend  of  God ;  Musa  (Moses) 
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RASUL  NUMA. 


RATAN. 


£alim  Allab,  one  who  conyened  with  GM ;  Isa 
(Jesus)  Ruh  Allah,  the  Spirit  of  God ;  Mahomed, 
Rasul  Allah,  the  messenger  of  God. 

RASUL  NUMA  (lit.  displaying  the  messenger), 
a  dan  of  fakirs.    Raaulshahi,  a  clan  of  fakirs. 

RASU  -  MUNCHU  of  the  ffindus,  a  sacred 
edifice,  so  called,  in  which  the  image  of  Ejishna 
is  annually  placed  and  worshipped.  —  WardPs 
Hindoos,  IL  p.  3. 

RAS  YATRA,  a  Hindu  festival,  the  annual 
commemoration  of  the  dance  of  Krishna  with  tKe 
sixteen  GopL  Vast  crowds,  clad  in  their  best 
attire,  collect  in  some  open  place  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  towns,  and  celebrate  the  event  with  music, 
singing,  and  dramatic  representations  of  Krishna^s 
sports.  All  the  public  singers  and  dancers  lend 
their  services  on  this  occasion,  and  trust  for  a 
remuneration  to  the  gratuities  of  the  spectators. 
At  Benares  and  Bindraban,  this  festival  is  held 
with  much  display. 

RAT,  amongst  naturalists,  the  genus  Mus.  The 
coffee-rat  is  an  insular  variety  of  the  Mus  hirsutus 
of  W.  Elliot,  found  in  Southern  India.  They 
inhabit  the  forests,  making  their  nests  among  the 
roots  of  the  trees,  and  feeding,  in  the  season,  on 
the  ripe  seeds  of  the  nilloo.  They  do  much 
mischief  by  gnawing  off  the  young  branches  of 
the  coffee  plant,  apparently  to  get  at  the  tender 
pith ;  it  is  called  Dadda-wedda  by  the  Singhalese, 
is  as  large  as  a  weasel,  and  of  a  greyish-black 
colour.  Monkeys,  squirrels,  and  the  rat  commit 
great  depredations  in  fruit  time  ;  they  are  partial 
to  the  sweet  pulp,  which  they  digest,  but  evacuate 
the  beans  whole.  The  Mus  rufescens.  Gray,  syn. 
of  Mus  flavescens,  Elliot,  and  Mus  nemondis, 
Blyth,  are  tree  rats,  which  make  their  nests  on  the 
branches  of  trees  in  the  forest,  and  by  turns  visit 
the  fields  and  dweUings  of  the  natives,  frequenting 
the  ceilings  in  preference  to  the  lower  parts  of 
houses.  In  Ceylon  it  is  incessantly  followed  by  the 
rat-snake,  Coryphidon  Blumenbachii,  ilierr.,  whose 
domestication  is  encouraged  by  the  servants,  in 
consideration  of  its  services  in  destroying  vermin. 
One  day  a  snake  had  just  seized  on  a  rat  of  this 
description,  and  both  were  covered  by  a  glass. 
The  serpent  appeared  stunned  by  its  own  capture, 
and  allowed  the  rat  to  escape  from  its  jaws,  whidi 
cowered  at  one  side  of  the  glass  in  the  most 
pitiable  state  of  trembling  terror.  On  setting 
them  at  liberty,  the  rat  bounded  towards  the 
nearest  fence;  but  quick  as  lightning  it  was 
followed  by  its  pursuer,  which  seued  it  before  it 
could  gain  the  hedge,  through  which  the  snake 
glided  with  its  victim  in  its  jaws.  In  parts  of  the 
central  province  of  Ceylon,  at  Ooreah  and  Bin- 
tenne,  the  house  rat  is  eaten  as  a  common  article 
of  food.  The  Singhalese  believe  that  it  and  the 
mouse  are  liable  to  hydrophobia.  The  Goluuda 
meltada.  Gray,  the  soft-furred  field  rat,  makes  its 
dwellings  in  cultivated  fields,  in  pairs  or  smaU 
societies ;  and  great  numbers  parish  annually 
when  the  rains  faB.  If  the  monsoon  be  deficient, 
this  rat  becomes  a  perfect  plague.  This  occuned 
in  1826  in  the  Peninsula.  Mier  the  famine  of 
1877-78,  the  Bombay  Government  gave  one 
rupee  for  every  hundred  tails,  and  upwards  of 
11,000,000  were  destroyed.  In  1875-76,  rats 
infested  the  watersheds  of  the  Salwin  and 
Sitang,  and  were  journeying  steadily  south* 
waids.  In  the  spnng  of  1878,  n^  mice,  and 
other  vtinniu  made  their  appewanoe  thioughoot 


parte  of  Bohemia  in  such  vast  numbers  as  to 
cause  serious  loss  and  damage.  Rats  are  eaten  by 
the  Chinese. — TennenVs  Sketches  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Ceylon,  p.  423.    See  Mammalia ;  Mus. 

RAT.  Hind.  Night.  Rat-din,  day  and  night 
continuously.  Rat  Jaga,  nocturnal  vi^s ;  a  Mu- 
hammadan  ceremonial  on  several  occasions,  par- 
ticularly on  the  Lailat-ul-Kadar. — HerkL, 

RATA.    Ghorka.    Xanthocbymus  pictorius. 

RATAN  or  Rattan ;  Cane. 

Beta,    .  .    .  Beno.  Calamus  rotang,  .    .  Lat. 

Bet,  Bed, ....  Hind.  Rotan.    ....  Malay. 

Panjalin,  ....     Jav.  FiramDu,    ....  Tah. 

KoweSunda,JAV.,SuNDA.  Bettam, Tel. 

The  rattan  canes  of  commerce  are  obtained  from 
Calamus  rotang,  Linn,,  C.  rudentum.  Lour,,  C. 
Royleanus,  Griff.^  and  C.  fasciculatus,  Roxh,  The 
Malay  term  Rotan  is  an  abbreviation  of  Raotan, 
from  the  verb  Raot,  to  pare  or  trim,  that  is,  the 
object  pared  or  trimmed.  The  plants  which  yield 
rattans  are  a  genus  of  palms,  which  consists  of 
many  species,  from  the  girth  of  a  goose-quill  to 
that  of  a  stout  walking-stick.  They  are  abundant 
in  all  the  forests  of  the  Malay  and  Philippine 
Archipelagos,  and  are  everywhere  extensively  used 
as  cordage  or  ligatures,  or  in  the  manufacture 
of  mate  and  basket-work.  These  singular  plant? 
creep  along  the  ground  or  climb  trees,  according 
to  the  species,  to  the  length  of  from  100  to  12(H) 
feet.  The  principal  places  of  production  for  the 
general  market  are  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  the 
Peninsula  of  India.  A  valuable  species  is  brought 
from  Banjarmassin,  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Borneo  ;  in  the  market  they  are  worth  about  150 
per  cent,  more  than  any  others.  A  vast  quantity 
of  rattans  are  exported  from  the  Malay  Archipel- 
ago to  Europe,  Hmdustan,  and  China,  four  or 
five  millions  of  them  being  in  some  years  shipped 
from  the  territories  und^  the  Government  of 
British  India.  Amongst  the  pUmts  producing 
them  may  be  named  the  genus  Calamosagiis 
harinisefoUus  (WaUichinfolius),  termed  Rotang 
Simote;  C.  ochriger,  Rotang  Donam;  with  C. 
Bcapiger  and  C.  Iwnnioeus.  The  Calamosagi  are 
all  cUmbing  plants.  The  rattan  cane  is  used  ex- 
tensively in  Burma  and  the  Tenasserim  ProyinoeB 
instead  of  cordage.  The  stays  of  the  masts  in  the 
native  boats  are  usually  made  of  rattans,  and 
they  are  split  up  into  strings  for  innumerable 
purposes,  to  which  cord  and  twine  aie  elsewhere 
applied.  The  Karen  have  different  names  for 
seventeen  species  or  yarieties.  Rattans  are  manu- 
factured into  chairs,  baskets,  etc.;  they  also  furnish 
material  for  the  cables  of  Shakespearian  bridges. 
One  species^  called  country  rattan,  redda  piramboo, 
Tam.,  Moti  bet.  Hind.,  Pedda  bettam,  Teu,  grows 
to  a  great  length  in  most  districts  of  the  Peninsula. 
When  green,  it  is  formed  into  cables  for  drawing 
the  cars  of  the  Hindu  idols,  and  in  some  parts 
for  suspension  bridges.  It  answers  better  than 
bamboo  for  baskets  and  for  strong  fences,  when 
interwoven  between  stakes.  The  rattan  when 
burnt  yields  an  ordinary  black  for  paint.  Inljver- 
pool  the  selling  price  is  from  Is.  6d.  to  Ss,  per  IW. 
The  rattans  of  Borneo  are  exported  to  3ingap^ 
and  Batavia  in  inuneose  quantitieB  from  the  Con 
and  Banjar  riyero;  on  the  south  and  «««*55 
parts  of  the  island  they  are  collected  and  broogbt 
down  these  atareams  on  rafts  by  the  Dyaks ;  they 
are  prinoipiJiy  m- exported  from  Balavia  anj 
8ingapoie  to  India  and  China.    The  «iports  <v 
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rattans  from  India  are  principally  from  Caloatta 
and  Bombay  to  the  Mauritius,  Gape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  New  South  Wales,  to  tne  yalue  of 
£8000  to  £4000  annually.— ^S^eman  ,•  Rohde,  MSS.; 
Crawfurd's  Did.  p.  365  ;  WilUams'  Middle  King- 
dom, iL  p.  402 ;  Lou^s  Sarawak^  p.  42 ;  Mason's 
TencLSserim, 

RATAN  KHAUR.  Hind.  ?  A  tree  of  Chutia 
Nagpur,  furnishing  a  hard,  white  timber. — Cal. 
CaL  Ex.,  1862. 

RATANPUR,  a  town  of  the  Central  Pro- 
Tinces  of  India,  in  the  district  of  Bilaspur,  12 
miles  N.  of  Bilaspur  town.  It  was  here  that  the 
ancient  rajas  held  their  court,  and  it  was  from 
this  point  that  the  early  Hindu  settlers,  gradually 
acquiring  strength,  displaced  the  aborigines,  re- 
claimed the  wilderness,  and  spread  over  the  plain 
their  civilisation  and  faith.  The  township  covers 
an  area  of  15  square  miles,  and  contains  within 
its  limits  a  perfect  forest  of  mango  trees,  amid 
the  luxuriant  shade  of  which  are  scattered  an 
almost  countless  number  of  tanks  and  Hindu 
temples.  The  most  prominent  of  these  is  near  the 
old  fort,  where  a  large  buildiog,  gracefully  adorned 
on  all  sides  with  arches  and  minarets,  proclaims 
that  here,  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century, 
twenty  rani  of  raja  Lachhman  Sahi  became  volun- 
tary satb  (suttees). 

Katanpur  is  in  lat.  22''  16'  30"  N.,  and  long. 
82^  11'  £.,  in  a  hollow  surrounded  by  the  Kenda 
offshoots  of  the  Yindhyan  range.  It  was  the 
capital  of  the  Haihai  Bansi  kings  of  Gh^hattis- 
garh.  Since  the  death  of  Raja  Bimbaji  Bhonsla, 
in  1787,  the  town  has  decayed. — CmU  Prov,  Gaz,; 
Imp,  Gaz,  viiL 

RATANS,  GROUND.  The  excellent  walking- 
sticks  known  to  the  fiuglish  under  this  name,  are 
made  from  the  Rhapis  flabelliformis,  which  grows 
in  lin-kin  and  Southern  China.  Much  of  the  fibre 
used  by  the  Chinese  is  made  from  the  bark  of 
the  Rhapis  flabelliformis  palm,  called  tsung, 
which  is  stripped  off  in  large  sheets  from  the 
trunk  of  the  tree.  When  steeped  in  water  the 
fibres  separate  in  short  wiry  threads,  of  a  dark- 
brown  colour,  having  all  the  properties  of  the 
oocoanut  coir.  It  is  the  mat^ial  from  which  the 
cordage  in  Chinese  vessels,  and  sometimes  the 
cables,  is  manufactured;  brooms,  rain -cloaks, 
sandals,  hats,  brushes  for  block  printing,  twine, 
and  other  articles  are  also  made  from  it.  The 
rhapis  grows  aU  over  Southern  China,  attaining 
at  times  the  height  of  30  feet  and  upwards ;  the 
bark  is  stripped  off  every  year.  The  price  for  the 
prepared  cour  is  about  four  sp.  dlrs.  per  pikul. 
Another  kind  of  coir  is  also  in  extensive  use  m  the 
Archipelago  for  rigging ;  it  is  called  gomnti  or 
eju,  and  the  thread  sdls  at  sp.  dlrs.  1*50  or  sp. 
dlrs.  2  per  pikul.  It  is  the  Arenga  saccharifera. 
The  best  comes  from  Amboyna. — Seeman ;  Morri- 
son, 

RATH  or  Ratha.  Hind.  A  car,  an  idol  car,  a 
four-wheeled  carriage  drawn  by  bullocks,  from 
which,  no  doubt,  has  been  derived  the  word 
chariot ;  the  rath  is  sometimes  ornamented,  its 
scarlet  screens  and  canopy  huns  with  fringes. 
Rath  is  a  term  by  whicn  the  Mahavellipuram 
temples  are  designated.  Ratha  or  Padha  Jatra  is 
the  procession  o^  Jaganath  in  his  car,  a  festival 
in  mach  repute  among  the  Hindus  of  Bengal  and 
Oriaaa.  Rath^a-yootupa-yooti^ya,  Sansk.,  from 
Ratha,  a  ofaariot,  and  i  ootapa, «  chief ;  repeated 


it  signifies  diief  of  chiefs.  —  Tr.  of  Hind.  ii. 
p.  39. 

RATH  SAPTAMI,  from  Ratha,  a  car,  and 
Saptami,  the  7th  day  of  the  month,  is  dedicated 
by  Hindus  to  the  worship  of  the  sun.  This  is 
held  about  the  11th  February,  and  is  regarded  as 
the  beginning  of  the  Manwantaram  or  period  em- 
bracing the  age  of  Menu.  The  Holi  or  Hutasavi 
festival,  in  Sanskrit  Holikha  or  Phal  gotsava,  is 
called  also  Dola  or  Dolavatra,  the  swinging  festival, 
and  supposed  to  relate  to  the  vernal  equinox,  and 
to  be  similar  to  the  Persian  New-year.  It  is  held 
about  the  19th  March,  or  15  days  before  the  full 
moon  of  Phalgun.  It  is  in  honour  of  Krishna, 
and  is  quite  a  saturnalia ;  red  powders  are  thrown 
and  red  fluids  squirted  at  passers-by,  and  licentious 
songs  simg.  At  the  close  of  the  festival,  a  pile  is 
lighted,  and  a  wheaten  cake,  or  poli,  offered  on  it. 

RATI,  the  foot  roller  for  cleauing  Dharwar 
cotton.  The  iron  is  worked  with  two  feet  on  a 
stone  by  a  woman  sittiug,  or  rather  balancing 
herself,  on  a  low  stool.  'Rie  seeds  are  roUed  out 
in  front,  and  the  cotton  drawn  away  as  fast  as  it 
is  freed  from  the  seed,  and  piled  up  behind  under 
the  stooL 

RATI,  the  wife  of  Kama-deva,  the  Indian 
Cupid.  Rati  is  the  Hindu  goddess  of  sexual 
enjoyment.  She  has  several  names,  Mayavati, 
etc.  etc.,  and  is  the  analogue  of  Venus. 

RATI,  Hind.,  written  Ruttee,  the  seed  of  Abrus 
precatorius ;  used  as  a  weight.  The  seed  averages 
1*312  grains,  but  the  artificial  weight  has  been 
found  to  average  nearly  2^  grains,  being  one- 
eighth  of  a  masha  rated  at  17*708  grains.  As  the 
masha  in  use,  however,  averages  about  15^  grains, 
a  rati  will  weigh  1*938  grains,  or,  accordmg  to 
Colonel  Jervis,  1*953  grains. 

RATL.  Arab.  One  pound  troy,  equal  to 
5760  grains,  but  varying  from  12  to  16  oz.  An 
Arab  weight  in  Bangalore;  24  rati  make  one 
maund  of  25  pounds ;  in  Travancore  25  rattl  or 
rautel=the  maund  of  18  lbs.  12  oz.  18  grs. — 
Simmonds*  Diet 

RATLAM,  chief  town  of  a  Native  State  of 
the  same  name  in  Malwa,  in  Central  India,  in  lat. 
23°  21'  N.,  long.  75°  T  E.;  1577  feet  above  sea- 
leveL  It  is  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the 
opium  trade  in  Malwa.  The  area  of  the  state  is 
1200  square  miles,  and  population  about  100,000. 
The  reigning  prince  is  descended  from  a  younger 
branch  of  the  Jodhpur  family,  and  ranks  as  the  first 
Rajput  chief  m  Western  MaJwa.  He  has  a  personal 
salute  of  13  guns.  His  military  establishment 
consists  of  5  field  guns,  58  artillerymen,  86 
cavalry,  and  300  infantry. — Imp,  Gaz,  viiL 

RATNA.  Sansk.  A  gem.  In  Hindu  myth- 
ology, Chatur-desa-ratna  are  the  fourteen  articles, 
called  gems,  produced  by  the  churning  of  the 
ocean.  This  event  is  fabled  to  have  occurred  in 
the  second  incarnation  or  avatar  of  Vishnu  in  the 
form  of  a  tortoise  or  Ehurma,  when  the  ocean 
was  churned  by  means  of  the  mountain  Mandara, 
the  serpent  Sesha  being  employed  to  whirl  the 
mountain  round.    Ratna  champaca  is  a  topaz. 

RATNAGIRI,  a  British  district  in  the  Konkan 
division  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  lying  between 
lat.  15''  43'  and  IS""  5'  N.,  and  between  long.  73'' 
3'  30"  and  74''  2'  E.  Area,  3789  square  miles ; 
population  (1872),  1,019,136.  Ten  miles  or  so 
inland  the  connixy  becomes  more  open^  but 
advancing  a  little  farther,  it  is  occiqded  by  spun 
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of  the  Syhadri  Hills.  The  coast  inhabitants  ate 
largely  sailors  and  fishermen,  and  the  sardine  and 
sharks  are  largely  caught  at  certain  seasons. 
They  are  of  the  Bhandari,  Koli,  and  Gabit  castes, 
some  professing  Hinduism  and  some  Islam,  and 
the  Ennbi  and  Mhar  are  cnltivators.  Bankot  has 
a  large  nimiber  of  Eonkani  Musalmans,  who  have 
estates  on  the  Sanchi  river.  They  claim  to  be 
descendants  of  Arab  settlers  at  Dabul,  Chaul,  and 
other  towns  in  the  Konkan.  The  features  of 
many  have  a  distinctly  Arab  caste.  Many  native 
Christians  are  to  be  found  at  Hamay,  Malwan, 
Yingorla,  and  other  coast  towns.  The  Southern 
Konkan  has  always  been  the  great  recruiting 
ground  of  the  Bombay  array. — Imp,  Gaz,  viii. 

RATNA-KARA,  or  house  of  gems,  a  Hindu 
poetical  term  for  the  ocean,  which  in  Hindu  fable 
was  churned  by  the  Devata  and  Asura,  and  pro- 
duced fourteen  gems. 

RATNAKARA,  author  of  the  Vivada  Tandava, 
a  law  book  of  the  Benares  school. 

RATNA  MALA,  by  Krishnaji,  a  Brahman. 
It  was  translated  by  Mr.  Alexander  Kinloch 
Forbes,  of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service.  The  name 
means  the  necklace  of  gems,  and  each  of  the 
cantos  are  numbered  the  first  to  the  eighth  gems. 
It  is  a  chronicle  of  Siddhraj  Jayasinh.  It  is  said 
to  have  consisted  originally  of  108  gems  or 
cantos,  of  which  eight  only  now  remain.  Nothing 
is  known  of  the  author  iuishnaji.  The  language 
is  the  Bhasha,  a  dialect  of  the  Prakrit,  and  his 
work  is  founded  on  the  labours  of  preceding  authors. 

RATNAPURA,  or  the  gem  city,  now  called  Ava 
or  Ayn-wa,  a  town  in  Burma,  in  lat.  21°  50'  N., 
and  long.  59''  95'  £.  It  is  stated  to  have  been 
founded  in  a.d.  1864,  by  Thaido-men  bya,  prince 
of  Tagoui^,  who  mastered  the  kingdoms  of  Panya 
and  Sagain,  into  which  the  country  was  then 
divided.  The  first  mention  made  of  Ava  by  any 
European  traveller,  is  that  by  Nicolo  di  Conti,  who 
was  there  about  1440  (Ramusio,  i.  340).  It  con- 
tinued to  be  usually  the  royal  residence,  with  some 
intervals,  till  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  In 
1526,  the  Shan  races  of  Monyin  and  Mogoung 
took  the  city  and  overran  the  country,  of 
which  they  held  possession  till  1554.  In  that 
year,  the  Tounghoo  king  of  Pegu,  Tshen- 
byoo-mya-yen  (lord  of  many  white  elephants), 
conquered  Ava,  and  destroyed  the  city.  The 
king,  Nyoung-men-ta-ra,  who  re-established  the 


RATNA  VALI,  or  the  necklace,  a  drama  ascribed 
to  Sri  Harsha  Deva,  a  king  of  Kashmir,  written 
between  a.d.  1113  and  1125.  The  subject  of  the 
play  is  the  loves  of  Udayana  or  Vatsa,  prince 
of  Kausambha,  and  Yasava  -  datta,  princess  of 
Ujjayini.  It  was  translated  by  Professor  H.  H. 
Wilson.—!). 

RAT-SNAKE  of  Ceylon,  Coiyphodon  Blumen- 
bachii,  is  almost  domesticated,  and  is  often  kept 
in  households. —  TennenCs  Sk,  p.  42. 

RATTANAS,  a  species  of  coarse  sacking,  made 
of  a  long  stout  fibre  in  Madagascar,  about  five 
feet  square,  and  largely  used  in  the  island  of 
Mauritius  to  dry  sugar  on. — Simmonds^  Did. 

RAUCHYA,  in  Hindu  mythology,  one  of  the 
14  patriarchs  who  are  supposed  to  preside  suc- 
cessively over  the  14  Manwantara  of  the  calpa.— 
Warren, 

RAUGHAN.  Hind.,  Pers.  Ghi,  butter, 
grease,  fat,  oil,  balsam,  resin. 

Raugban-i-badam,  almond  oil. 
Raughan-i-baiz-i-murgh,  oil  of  egg-sbell. 
Raughan-i-bakaD,  mediciiml  balMm,  BalBamodendron 

Berryanum. 
Raughan-i-bhirbati,  a  medicinal  blisteriDg  oiL 
Raughan-i-gul,  roBe-scented  oil. 
Raughan-i-majmua,  scented  oil,  compound  scents. 
Raughan-i-mom,  wax  oil,  medicinal. 
Raughan-i-motya  and  cbambeli,  jasmine  oil. 
Raughan-i-pin,  Dehra  Ghazi  Khan,  a  medicinal  oil, 

made  of  pelican's  fat. 
Ranghan  safed,  gbi  or  clarified  butter. 
Raughan  siya,  coarse  oil. 
Raugbal-i-turb,  Balsamodendron  Boxburghianum,  gog&l 

resin. 

Raughan-i-bhirbuti,  oil  of  the  red  velvet 
insect,  bhirbuti,  which  appears  in  the  rains ;  the 
oil  is  used  only  as  an  irritant  and  blistering  agent. 

Raughan-i-pin,  pelican  oil,  is  made  from  its 
fat;  one  bird  yields  a  quarter  of  a  seer.  The 
Persian  name  of  the  bird  is  Fitan. 

Raughan-i-baiz-i-murgh,  oil  from  the  shells  of 
hens^  eggs,  obtained  by  dry  distillation ;  used  in 
native  medicine. 

Raughan-guna,  a  varnish  used  in  gilding 
leather. 

Scorpions^  oil,  made  by  steeping  scorpions  in  oil ; 
is  used  as  a  cure  for  scorpions'  bites. — Powell, 

RAUL,  amongst  the  Mahrattas  a  low  tribe  who 
weave  a  coarse  doth  and  tape. —  Wilson, 

RAUTIA,  a  tribe  numbering  about  15,000  in 
Chutia  Nagpur.    They  were  at  an  early  period 


city  and  kingdom  after  the  fall  of  Pegu  in  1601,    introduced  by  the    Nagbansi    raja    to  aid  him 


appears  to  bave  been  a  natural  son  of  the  con- 
queror. Ava  was  taken  by  the  Peguers  during 
tneir  resumption  of  independence  in  1752.  They 
were  speedily  expelled  by  Alompra,  but  he  always 
resided  at  Mout-sho-bo.  In  1763,  on  the  accession 
of  Tshen-byoo-yen,  Ava  again  became  the  seat 
of  royalty.  It  was,  however,  abandoned  on  the 
founding  of  Amarapura  in  1783,  and  reoccnpied 
in  1823  by  the  king  and  queen,  who  entered  in 
great  state,  accompanied  by  the  white  elephant, 
and  by  all  the  dignitaries  of  the  court,  only  to  be 
again  deserted  in  1837  by  Tharawadi,  who  had 
vowed  to  make  it  a  heap  of  ruins.  —  Yule^s 
Embassy  J  p.  184.    See  Buddha ;  India. 

RATNAPURA,  in  lat.  6°  42'  N.,  and  long.  80**  17' 
E.,  a  town  in  Ceylon,  56  miles  S.E.  of  Colombo. 
Mean  height  of  the  village  above  the  sea  is  77  feet 
Gillemalle  village  is  112  feet  The  great  bulk  of 
the  ^ms  of  Ceylon  come  from  Ratnapura,  which 
means  the  city  of  gems.    See  Precious  Stones. 


against  his  irrepressible  Kol  subjects,  and  they 
obtained  grants  of  land  as  military  colonists, 
which  their  descendants  still  hold.  They  resemble 
Gonds  in  feature  and  in  disposition,  but  claim 
Aryan  descent;  and  as  they  have  lost  all  trace 
of  their  original  language,  and  follow  the  customs 
of  Hindu  Sudras,  it  is  impossible  to  be  certain  of 
their  affinities. — DaltorCs  Ethnology, 

RAUZAT  US  SAFA,  by  Mir  Khond,  who 
wrote  in  the  9  th  century  of  the  Hijira,  avast  com- 
pilation, consisting  of  seven  books  on  the  general 
nistory  of  the  world,  from  the  Creation  to  the 
author's  time. 

RAVANA,  a  king  of  Lanka  or  Ceylon,  who  ruled 
over  a  powerful  and  civilised  state,  comprising 
Ceylon  and  the  whole  of  the  southern  division  of 
India.  He  was  the  son  of  Visvarawa  Muni  by  bis 
wife  Nikaksha  or  Naikasi,  the  daughter  of  Sumali, 
who,  observing  the  splendour  of  Kuvera,  a  son  of 
the  sage  by  his  wife  Irvira,  directed  his  daughter 
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to  propitiate  the  sage,  that  she  also  might  have 
children  by  him.  Having  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  good  graces  of  Yisrava,  Naikasi  had  by  him 
Havana,  Kumbhakerna,  and  a  daughter,  Surpa- 
nakha.  Another  wife  of  Yisvarawa  Muni  was 
Brabira,  daughter  of  Trinavindhu,  a  king  of  the 
Solar  line  of  Vesala,  descended  from  Srad'ha 
Deva.  Ravana  is  described  as  like  a  demon  and 
crueL  He  carried  off  Sita,  wife  of  Rama,  also 
known  aa  Rama  Chandra  and  Dasrat'h  Rama,  and 
brought  on  an  invasion  of  his  island  by  Rama,  in 
which  Rama  was  assisted  by  the  uncivilised  races 
of  the  Dandacaranya  or  forests  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  Peninsula  of  India.  Ravana  and  his 
brother  were  slain,  and  Sita  was  recovered.  The 
story  of  the  Ramayana  recounts  this  war.  A 
festival  is  celebrated  in  honour  of  Ravana  by  the 
Shanar  race.  In  Hindu  legend  Ravana  is  de- 
scribed with  numerous  heads  and  arms,  and  is 
said  to  have  become  so  potent,  in  consequence  of 
an  ill-judged  promise  (according  to  some  of  Siva, 
and  according  to  others  of  Brahma),  obtained  by 
marvellous  religious  austerities  and  devotion,  as 
to  have  brought  all  the  gods  under  his  subjection. 
As  the  promise  of  the  deity  could  not  be  revoked, 
Vishnu  foiuid  the  means  of  evading  the  perform- 
ances of  it  by  becoming  incarnate  as  Rama 
Chandra  to  effect  this.  Ravana  is  also  called 
Dasa^riva,  the  ten-necked ;  and  Pulastya,  and 
also  Visravana  as  son  of  Yisrava,  the  father  also 
of  Kuvera.  His  numerous  heads  and  his  twenty 
hands  are  the  usual  symbols  of  dominion. — 
Moor,  p.  334 ;  Hero  and  Nymph,  p.  288. 

RAVANA  SURUNI  MISALU.  Tel.  Spmifex 
squarroea,  Spreng,  This  curious  diflocious  grass, 
called  the  sea-pink,  is  found  in  great  abundance 
along  the  Coromandel  coast.  When  the  seed  is 
ripe,  the  spherical  head  of  the  plant  is  detached 
and  blown  about  the  sands  by  the  wind,  illustrating 
in  a  remarkable  manner  '  the  rolling  thing  before 
the  whirlwind '  of  Isaiah  zvii.  13,  and  '  the  wheel 
and  stubble  before  the  wind  ^  of  Psalm  IxxxiiL  13. 

RAVATA,  in  Hindu  legend  a  mountain  greater 
than  Mem. 

RAV£N,  the  Corvus  corax,  has  the  circuit  of 
northern  regions;  rare  in  N.  Africa,  Panjab, 
Kashmir,  Afghanistan ;  the  Tibetan  raven  is  con- 
sidered as  a  peculiar  species  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  an 
opinion  to  which  the  rrince  of  Canino  seems  to 
incline.  It  may  be  presumed  to  inhabit  the  lofty 
mountains  of  Bhutan  to  the  north.  The  raven  of 
Ladakh  is  a  larger  bird  than  that  of  the  Northern 
Panjab,  owing  most  likely  to  the  climate  being 
better  adapted  to  its  habits  and  constitution.  Dr. 
Adams  sotfoely  thinks  there  are  sufficient  grounds 
to  consider  this  species  distinct  from  C.  corax,  the 
differences  in  what  Mr.  Hodgson  c^lls  this  variety 
C.  Tibetanus  being  only  in  a  somewhat  larger 
size,  the  wing  measuring  18^  inches,  tail  11^,  and 
the  bill  to  gfupe  8  inches.  The  raven  of  Tibet  has 
been  called  G.  Tibetanus  by  Mr.  Hodgson  (An.  and 
Mag.  Nat.  Hist  iii  p.  203)  for  the  reason  that  it 
is  somewhat  larger  than  C.  corax. — Blyih ;  Adams. 

RAVENALA  SPECIOSA  or  Urania  speciosa, 
the  traveller's  palm  of  Madagascar,  has  been 
introduced  into  tndia. — Tennent, 

RAVENSARA  NUTS,  the  produce  of  Aga- 
thophyllum  aromaticum,  found  in  Madagascar, 
where  they  are  used  as  a  spice,  and  occasionally 
exported.    The  article  imported  into  China  from 


brown  colour,  the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  in  smell  and 
taste  resembling  both  cloves  and  pimento ;  inter- 
nally it  is  divided  into  cells,  and  contains  a  kernel 
extremely  hot  and  biting  to  the  taste,  with  a 
strong  spicy  smell.  Ravensara  is  also,  however, 
the  name  given  to  the  bark  of  the  clove-cinnamon 
tree,  growing  in  the  Brazils  and  Madagascar,  of 
which  the  foregoing  is  probably  the  fruit. — Comp, 
Descr. ;  Simmonds^  Did, 

RAVERTY,  Major  H.  G.,  of  the  8d  Regiment 
Bombay  Native  Infantry,  author  of  a  Grammar, 
Text-Book,  and  Dictionary  of  the  Pukhto  or 
Pushtu  or  Afghan  Language,  London  1860  ;  also 
Thesaurus  of  English  and  Hindustani  Technical 
Terms. 

RAVI.  Arab.  A  reciter  of  poems,  stories,  etc. 
Hammad  Ravi  lived  in  the  time  of  the  khalif 
Walid;  his  memory  was  great.  He  was  a  debauchee ; 
khalifs  Walid  and  Hishiun  each  gave  him  100,000 
dirhem,  and  Mehdi  20,000;  he  improvisatrized 
and  greatly  altered  ancient  poetry. 

RAVI.  Its  name  in  Sanskrit  is  Airavati, 
in  the  local  dialect  Iraoti  (the  Irawadi  of  the 
Ayin  Akbari),  which  doubtless  suggested  the 
names  of  Hydraotes  in  Arrian,  and  Hyarotis  in 
Strabo.  Ptolemy  calls  this  river  Adris,  it  is  called 
Rawa  in  Bara  Banghal,  and  is  one  of  the  five  great 
streams  from  which  the  Panjab  derives  its  name. 
It  rises  in  Eulu,  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain 
called  Banghal,  and  a  short  distance  west  of  the 
Ritanka  pass,  about  lat.  32°  30'  N.,  and  long.  76°  E. ; 
is  formed  of  several  impetuous  streams,  issuing 
from  beneath  large  glaciers,  at  an  elevation  of 
14,000  feet..  About  40  miles  below  its  source  it  is 
joined  by  two  large  feeders,  the  Budhil  and  the  Nai 
orDuna.  It  leaves  the  hiUs  at  Shahpur.  AtMadhu- 
pur  the  head-works  of  the  Bari  Doab  canal  draw 
off  a  large  portion  of  ite  waters.  Thenceforward 
the  river,  like  other  Panjab  streams,  flows  in 
the  centre  of  an  alluvial  valley,  and  has  been 
altering  its  course  past  Chumli  and  Bisauli«  In 
1870  it  carried  away  the  Tali  Sahib  shrine  near 
Dera  Nanak,  a  place  of  great  sanctity  with  the 
Sikhs,  and  still  threatens  the  town.  The  Ravi 
next  passes  between  Sialkot  and  Amritsar  dis- 
tricts. The  depth  is  here  not  more  than  a  foot  in 
March  and  April,  swelling  in  June  and  September 
to  18  or  20  feet.  Entering  the  district  of  Lahore, 
it  runs  within  one  mile  of  Lahore  city.  Finally, 
it  falls  into  the  Chenab  (Chinab),  hit.  30'' 31'  N.,  and 
long.  71°  51'  20'  E.,  after  a  total  length  of  about 
450  miles  following  its  windings.  It  receives  aa 
affluents  the  Nai,  20;  Sana,  36;  Chakki,  50 
miles.  About  22,000  square  miles  are  drained. 
It  has  a  tortuous  course,  and  is  fordable  in  most 
places  for  eight  months  of  the  year. — Imp.  Gaz, 

RAW AJA,  the  head-man  of  a  Chittagong  Mugh 
viUage. 

RAWAL,  the  titular  apj^Uation  of  the  chief 
priest  of  the  temple  of  Badannath  in  the  Himalaya. 
He  is  always  a  Namburi  Brahman  from  Malanur. 
Rawal  is  also  a  title  of  some  Rajput  princes,  as 
the  Rawal  of  Bhownaggar ;  and  the  lUwal  title, 
once  that  of  the  Mewar  house,  is  yet  borne 
as  a  princely  title  by  the  Aharya  prince  of 
Dongurpur,  and  the  i  adn  prince  of  ji^Bolmir, 
whose  ancestors  long  ruled  in  the  heart  of 
Scythia.  Rawal  seems  to  have  been  titular  to 
the  Scandinavian  chiefs  of  Scythic  origin.  The 
invader  of  Normandy  was  Raoul,  corrupted  to 
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RAWAL  of  the  Wagri,  CircaetuB  gallicus. 

RAWALA,  in  Marwar,  the  palace  of  the  queen. 
Tod  says  (i.  p.  464)  the  Rawala  of  a  Hindu  prince 
is  a  world  within  itself,  and  resembles  the  Muham- 
madan  haram.  It  is  the  labyrinth  containing  the 
strings  that  move  the  puppets  which  alarm  man- 
kind. Here  intrigue  sits  enthroned,  and  hence 
its  influence  radiates  to  the  world,  always  at  a 
loss  to  trace  effects  to  their  causes. 

RAWALIYA,  in  Gujerat,  thread  and  tape 
makers. 

RAWAL  PINDI,  lat.  33°  36'  5"  N.,  and  long.  72° 
59'  8"  E.,  in  the  Panjab,  a  large  military  station. 
Mean  height  of  the  cantonment,  1737  feet  It 
gives  its  name  to  a  reyenue  district  lying  between 
lat.  ^rand  34°  N.,  and  long.  71°46'  and  73°  41'  E., 
with  an  area  of  6218  square  miles,  and  in  1868  a 
population  of  7 1 1 , 256  souls.  Its  surface  is  every- 
where cut  up  by  mountain  ranges;  that  on  the 
east  is  known  as  the  Murree  EUlls,  on  which  a 
sanatorium  has  been  formed,  and  one  of  the 
Lawrence  Institutions  established.  It  is  clothed 
with  forest  trees,  and  in  some  places  elevated  8000 
feet.  Its  chief  river  is  the  Indus,  and  its  tribu- 
taries the  Sohan  and  Haroh.  The  district  con- 
tains manv  of  the  towns  connected  with  the 
events  of  Alexander's  expedition,  and  its  earliest 
inhabitants  appear  to  have  been  the  Takka,  a 
Turanian  raoe,  who  held  the  greater  part  of  the 
Sind  Sagar  Doab,  and  gave  their  name  to  the 
town  of  Takshasila,  the  Taxila  of  the  ancient 
Greeks.  Its  ruins  have  been  identified  in  the  site 
of  Dehra  Shahan  or  Shah  Deri,  which  lie  to  the 
north  of  the  Margala  pass.  Since  then  the 
district  became  subject  to  the  king  of  Magadha, 
and  Prince  Asoka  was  employed  to  suppress  a 
rebellion  of  the  Takka.  In  the  11th  century,  the 
Qhakkar,  a  non-Aryan  race,  were  dominant,  and 
in  the  12th  century  (a.d.  1193)  30,000  of  them 
were  in  the  Confederate  Rajput  forces  under 
Pritwi  Raja.  In  1205,  on  the  reverses  of  Shahab- 
ud-Din  Ghori  in  Kharizm,  the  Ghakkar  revolted, 
but  were  defeated,  and  compelled  to  adopt  Muliam- 
madanism,  though  on  retiring  he  was  surprised  by 
a  Ghakkar  detachment,  which  swam  the  river, 
and  killed  him  at  night  in  his  tent  (a.d.  14th 
March  1206).  They  unsuccessfully  revolted  again 
in  Baber's  time,  and  acain  in  the  tune  of  the 
Sikhs,  and  in  1849  the  district  fell  to  the  British 
on  the  conquest  of  the  Panjab.  In  1843  and 
1844  the  country  was  devastated  by  locusts  (GaL 
Rev.  1871).  Its  revenue  subdivisions  are  Rawal 
Pindi,  Jhelum,  Shahpur,  and  Gujerat.  The  town 
ci  Rawal  Pindi  is  situated  between  the  Indus  and 
the  Jhelum ;  population  about  20,000.  It  is  1453 
miles  from  Calcutta.  Rawal  Pindi  produces  gold 
from  the  washings  at  Attock,  sandstone,  lime- 
stone.— Rob,;  SchL 

RAWANAH.  Hind.  An  invoice,  a  custom- 
house permit  or  pass  for  a  certain  quantity  of 
opium,  spirits,  etc. 

RAWAT,  also  Raji,  a  small  savage  tribe  in 
Gorakhjmr,  the  Rohilkhand  Terai,  and  also  a 
wandenng  uncivilised  tribe  in  Elamaon.  20  or  80 
famifies  are  occupants  of  the  forest  ci  Eamaon, 
who  claim  to  be  descended  from  a  prince  of 
Kamaon,  who  was  driven  from  his  throne.  Their 
language  is  dissimilar  to  the  Hindi  of  Kamaon. 
The  Rawat  are  oonsidered  to  represent  ihe  abori- 
gines of  the  district.    The  Rawat  of  Kamaon, 


offering  to  any  individual,  whatever  his  rank,  the 
usual  eastern  salutation.  The  Raji  and  Kumaya 
languages  are  unintelligible  to  all  but  the  respect- 
ive races  using  them. — Latham;  Mr.  Campbell^  47. 

RAWAT,  a  race  of  Northern  India,  are  occupied 
as  scavengers. 

R  AWAUN.  Bassahir  is  a  tributary  state,  giving; 
Rs.  3945  as  tribute.  Rawaun,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Pabur,  was  transferred  to  Keonthul.  The 
Thakurai  of  Kotegurh  and  Kumharsein  were  de- 
clared independent  of  Bassahir. 

RAWLINSON,  Sir  HENRY  GRESWICKE, 
K.O.B.,  an  officer  of  the  Bombay  army,  bora 
1810,  who  served  there  from  1826  to  1838,  vhen 
he  was  appointed,  with  several  other  officers  of  his 
own  standing,  to  the  army  of  the  king  of  Persia, 
in  which  he  served  until  1 839.  He  was  appointed 
Political  Agent  at  Kandahar  in  1840,  and  held 
that  position  through  the  first  Afghan  war,— 
a  proof  of  his  wise  and  just  rule.  In  1843  he 
was  Political  Agent  in  Turkish  Arabia,  where 
he  subsequently  became  Consul  -  General  and 
Ambassador  to  Persia.  For  his  contributionfl 
to  antiquarian  and  scientific  research  he  wa^ 
made  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  Honorary 
D.C.L.  of  Oxford,  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of 
Merit  in  Prussia,  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
Institute  of  France,  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Academy  of  Munich,  Member  of  the  Geographical 
and  Asiatic  Societies  of  Germany,  of  numeroos 
other  literary  and  scientific  aasociations,  Knight 
of  the  First  Class  of  the  Persian  Order  of  the 
Lion  and  Sun  for  his  services  in  that  countiy- 
His  services  in  Afghuiistan  were  recognised  bT 
the  bestowal  of  ^e  Knighthood  of  the  Darani 
Empire,  and  he  was  made  a  Military  Companioa 
of  the  Bath  for  his  services  in  Kandahar.  He 
assisted  Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson  in  a  new  transla- 
tion of  Herodotus,  by  his  brother,  the  RtT. 
George  Rawlinson,  and  is  author  of  the  Com- 
parative Geography  of  Afghanistan.  He  wrote  a 
series  of  papers  on  Assyrian  Antiquities  and  the 
cuneiform  character  from  1850  to  1862 ;  on  the 
arrow-headed  character  found  in  the  ruins  of  Perse- 
polis,  and  on  bricks  and  stones  in  the  rains  of 
Babylon  and  Nineveh ;  and  the  celebrated  inscrip- 
tion near  Hamadan  on  the  Behistun  was  deciphered 


Assyria  and  Babylonia  in  1858  placed 
first  rank  of  scientific  discoverers,  and  the 
eminent  success  of  his  rule  at  Kandahar  won  for 
him  the  gratitude  of  the  people  and  hoaours 
from  his  sovereign.  Between  1861  and  1861  his 
writings  appeared  on  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions 
of  Western  Asia :  1846,  on  those  at  Behistnn ; 
1867,  on  Tiglath  PUeser  i.,  king  of  Assyria;  on 
the  History  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia.  In  l^^l 
and  1861  he  edited  new  editions  of  Herodotus: 
and  in  1875  he  gave  his  views  on  tiie  relations 
of  England  and  Russia ;  Journey  from  Tabrees  to 
Ghilan;  Journey  from  Zohab  to  Kirmansbah: 
On  the  Ancient  Geography  of  Mahamra;  On 
the  Persian  Expedition  to  Khuristan.— Femw  j^ 
Afghans,  p.  871;  Geo.  Trans.  1842,  xii  IP- 
112 ;  Royal  Geo.  Journal;  Jour,  Ro.  As.  Sodetf 
of  London ;  British  Museum  Records. 

RAT,  a  genus  of  cartikginous  fishes  in  whidi. 
although  the  skeleton  is  not  osseous,  the  derclop- 
ment  of  organs  is  so  advaneed  that  they  woofi 


under  pretonoe  of  royal  descent,  abstain  from  '  ai^ear  to  1)e  ^e  U^est  ol  tiie  el«ni   R*J* 
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Karinari,  BL,  the  Aetobates  narinari,  MulL,  a  fish 
of  the  Indian  seas.  It  has  a  produced  snout, 
pointed  and  winged-like  pectoial  fins,  and  an 
exceedingly  long  tail,  anned  with  a  strong,  ser- 
rated spine,  wMch  is  always  broken  off  by  the 
fishermen  inunediately  on  capture,  under  the  im- 
pression that  wounds  inflicted  by  it  are  poisonous. 
like  most  deep  sea  fishes,  the  ray  has  a  wide 
geographical  range,  and  occurs  not  only  in  all  the 
Indian  Ocean,  but  also  in  the  tropical  tracts  of 
the  Atlantic — TetmerWa  Ceylon,  p.  328. 

RAY  A,  in  the  dialect  of  the  south  of  India,  a 
prince,  a  captain;  a  usual  name  amongst  tiie 
Telin^a  race,  as  Jesul  Raya  Pillay.  The  plural, 
Bayadu,  is  a  title  taken  by  the  Velma  of  the 
Northern  Circars,  who  claim  to  be  Rajputs. 

RAYAKOTTA,  in  lat  12°  31'  N.,  and  long. 
78°  3'  £.,  in  the  Garnatic,  12  miles  south  of  Saul- 
g^errL     It  is  2449  feet  above  the  sea. — Scott 

RAY  ANA.  This  tree  (qu.  Ficus  religiosa)  in 
Western  India  is  sacred,  and  is  dedicated  by  the 
Jains  to  their  first  Tirthankara  named  Reshabh- 
anatlia,  the  patron  saint  of  Satrunjaya.  His 
shrines  haye  all  a  rayana  tree  overshadowing  his 
oharana  or  footprints. 

RAY  AT  LAUT,  a  seafaring  race  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  adventurous  navigators.  The  Rayat 
Laut,  subjects  of  the  sea,  or  Orang  Akkye,  are 
UDquestionably  f  rom  the  same  stock  as  the  Jakun. 
The  two  trib€»  are  expert  divers  and  fishermen, 
and  frequently  make  long  voyages  in  their  fragile 
vessels.  Otherwise  they  reside  along  with  their 
families  in  their  boats  for  months  together,  em- 
ployed in  fishmg,  coUectmg  agar-agar,  trepang, 
etc.  The  Rayat  Laut  have  but  faint  ideas  of  the 
existence  of  a  benignant  supreme  Being,  and  of  a 
state  of  future  existence.  In  appearance,  they 
resemble  the  Jakun  and  Malay,  allowing  for  the 
physical  alteration  always  induced  by  difference 
of  food,  daily  occupations,  and  habits,  especially 
when  continued  through  many  generations.  They 
are  darker  than  the  Malay,  more  savage  and 
uncouth  in  aspect — Newboifs  British  Settlements, 

RAYAVATA,  one  of  the  14  Hindu  patriarchs 
who  are  supposed  to  preside  over  the  14  Manwan- 
tara  of  the  calpa,  and  whose  anniversaries  are 
noticed  in  the  calendar. 

RAYMOND,  a  French  ofBcer  in  the  service  of 
Nizam  Ali,  nizam  of  the  Dekhan.  In  March 
1795,  with  18,000  men,  he  met  the  Mahrattas  at 
Kurdla  with  130,000  horse  and  foot  and  150 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  was  completely  defeated. 
Uis  tomb,  to  the  east  of  the  city,  is  a  shrine  to 
which  annually  great  numbers  resort,  offering 
chaplets  of  flowers.  The  people  first  visit  his 
house  on  the  bank  of  the  Musa  river,  and  view 
his  uniform,  annually  laid  out  on  the  day  of  his 
death,  and  then  proceed  to  the  tomb. 

RA2AI.  HnvD.  A  counterpane  quilted  with 
cotton. 

RA2AQ.    Abab.    Food. 

RA2I,  Jav.,  qu.  Rassi,  Arab.  A  ferment  used 
in  Java  in  \he  dutillation  of  the  fermented  liquor 
called  Badek. 

BAZI,  the  literary  name  of  Muhammad-bin- 
Zakariah  Abu  Baqr-nr-Rasd,  from  which  place  he 
was  known  in  Western  Europe  as  Rhases  or  Razes. 
He  was  a  famous  physician,  bom  and  brought  up 
at  Rai,  in  Irak-i-Ajami,  now  designated  Turkish 
Arabia.  He  aoquired  gnat  philological  and  philo- 
sophioal  knowledge,  but  until  he  was  80  yean 


old,  he  was  chiefly  known  as  a  musician.  After 
his  fortieth  year,  he  applied  himself  exclusively 
to  the  study  of  medicine  and  philosophy,  and 
studied  under  Ibn  Zain-u-Tabari  at  Baghdad.  He 
travelled  to  Jerusalem  and  Africa,  and  it  is  said 
also  to  Spain.  He  became  the  medical  superin- 
tendent of  an  hospital  at  Rai,  and  afterwards  of 
one  at  Baghdad.  He  died  a.d.  923  or  932,  at  Rai 
or  Baghdad.  All  his  works  were  published  in 
folio,  A.D.  1516,  and  were  translated  by  Dr. 
Meade  into  English,  A.D.  1747. 

RAZl-NAMA,  an  acquittal,  literally  a  deed  of 
consent  or  acquiescence. 

RAZZIA  BEGUM,  known  also  as  the  Sultana 
Razzia,  was  the  daughter  of  Shams-ud-Din  Al- 
tamsh.  On  the  death  of  Altamsh,  his  son  Rukn- 
ud-Din  was  deposed  after  a  reign  of  seven 
months,  and  his  sister  Razzia  Begum  raised  to 
the  throne  (a.d.  1236,  A.H.  634)  under  the  title 
Sultana  Razzia.  She  could  read  the  Koran  cor- 
rectly ;  and  her  business  talents  were  of  so  high  an 
order,  that  Altamsh,  when  absent  on  his  southern 
campaigns,  twice  left  her  in  charge  of  his  govern- 
ment in  preference  to  his  sons.  She  succeeded  in 
sowing  dissensions  amongst  the  two  factions  that 
opposed  her.  She  appeared  daily  on  her  throne 
in  the  usual  habit  of  a  sultan,  gave  audience  to 
all  comers,  reformed  abuses,  revised  the  laws, 
decided  suits  of  importance,  and  evinced  all  the 
qualities  of  a  just  and  able  sovereign.  Ferishta 
says  she  was  endowed  with  every  princely  virtue, 
and  those  who  scrutinize  her  actions  most  severely 
will  find  in  her  no  fault  but  that  she  was  a  woman. 
But  she  showed  undue,  though  not  criminal,  par- 
tiality towards  her  Master  of  the  Horse,  an  Abys- 
sinian ;  allowed  him  to  lift  her  up  to  her  horse,  and 
gave  him  the  title  of  Amir-ul-Umra,  which  dis* 
gusted  the  nobles,  as  it  placed  him  above  all  others. 
A  rebellion  followed,  her  army  mutinied,  and  she 
was  made  prisoner,  and  committed  to  the  care  of 
Altunia,  a  Turki  chief,  while  her  brother  Bahram 
was  raised  to  the  vacant  throne.  But  she  gained 
over  Altunia,  who  married  her,  and,  aided  by  her 
husband,  she  advanced  to  Ddili,  but  after  two 
bloody  battles  they  were  both  taken  prisoners, 
and  both  were  put  to  death.  Her  reign  lasted  3^ 
years. — EllioVs  Historians ;  Elphin.  p.  324. 

RE  A,  a  former  subdivision  of  the  rupee  at  Bom- 
bay ;  100  rea  =  1  quarter,  and  4  quarters  =  1  rupee. 

READYMONEY.  Sir  CowasjeeJahangir  Ready- 
money,  G.S.I.,  a  highly  liberal  merchant  of  Bom- 
bay, whose  gifts.in  charity  during  his  life  amounted 
to  about  £200,000.    He  died  19th  July  1878. 

REALGAR,  red  arsenic,  red  orpiment. 

Hiung-hwang, .  .  Ohik.  Ta*hiang.  .  .  .  Chin. 
Hwang-kin-Sbih,  „  Disolphide  of  arseniOyEKG. 
Ming-hiung,      .    .       „ 

It  occurs  native  in  Yunnan,  Ewei-chau,  and 
Kansuh.  It  is  used  in  soldering  gold,  also  for 
the  manufacture  of  ornamental  vessels  and  medi- 
cine cups. — Smith. 

REANA  LUXURIANS  has  been  mtroduced 
into  the  Madras  Presidency.  Mr.  Whiteside  planted 
the  seed  in  cUyey  soil,  well  manured,  and  with 
water  near  the  surface.  The  plants  were  5  feet 
apart,  and  grew  to  a  height  of  12  feet.  When 
half  grown,  the  grass  was  eaten  greedi^  by  catUe 
and  sheep,  which  fattened  on  it.  Mr.  H.  T.  Ross, 
when  sub-collector  of  Bellary,  fed  a  number  of  his 
own  milch  cows  with  it.  He  found  that  it  doubled 
their  yield  of  milk,  and  they  were  so  fond  of  it 
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REANG, 


REDIF. 


that  they  would  break  through  any  fence  to  get 
at  it.  The  cultivation  has  been  successful  on  the 
Neilgherries. 

REANG,  a  mixed  race  or  half-breed  between 
the  low  Tiperah  tribes  and  the  Kuki. — Cal,  Rev,, 
1860. 


put  down  by  a  military  force.  Among  the  Reddi 
of  Southern  India,  a  young  woman  of  sixteen  or 
twenty  years  of  age  may  be  mairied  to  a  boy  of 
five  or  six  years  of  age.  She,  however,  lives  with 
some  other  adult  male,  perhaps  a  maternal  uncle 
or  cousin,  but  is  not  allowed  to  form  a  connection 


RE AUMURIA  HYPERICOIDES  is  a  plant  of  with  the  father's  relatives ;  occasionally  it  may 

Syria  and  Persia,  and  R.  vermiculata  is  a  native  be  the  boy-husband's  father  himself,  that  is,  the 

of  Sicily,  Bombay,  and  Egypt.    This  plant  re-  woman's  father-in-law.    Should  there  be  chil- 

sembles  Salsola  f ruticosa.     It  is  used  at  Alexandria  dren  from  these  liaisons,  they  are  fathered  on  the 

as  a  remedy  for  the  itch,  being  bruised  and  applied  boy- husband.    When  the  boy  grows  up,  the  wife 


externally,  and  a  decoction  taken  internally. 

REBARI.  Throughout  Hindustan  the  Rebari 
rear  and  tend  camels,  and  are  in  many  places 
Muhammadans.  In  Rajputana  they  are  a  distinct 
tribe  following  Hinduism,  employed  entirely  in 
rearing  camels,  or  in  stealing  them,  in  which  they 
evince  a  peculiar  dexterity,  uniting  with  the  Bhatti 
in  the  practice  as  far  as  Daodpotra.  When  they 
come  upon  a  herd  grazing,  the  boldest  and  most 
experienced  strikes  his  lance  into  the  first  he 
reaches,  then  dips  a  cloth  in  the  blood,  which  at 
the  end  of  his  lance  he  thrusts  close  to  the  nose 
of  the  next,  and,  wheeling  about,  sets  off  at  speed, 
followed  by  the  whole  herd,  lured  by  the  scent  of 
blood  and  the  example  of  the  leader.  The  Rebari 
of  Gujerat  are  nomade  shepherds,  who  rear  camels, 
sheep,  and  goats,  and  subsist  by  the  sale  of  the 
wool  and  milk,  and  not  of  the  animals. — Tod; 
Wilson. 

RE  CO  AN  or  Rakan  River,  on  the  Sumatra 
coast,  in  lat  2°  10'  N.,  and  long.  lOO*'  37'  E.,  is 
about  15  miles  broad  at  its  mouth.  It  has  at  its 
entrance  two  islands ;  Pulo  Lalang  Besar,  the 
larffer,  is  in  lat.  2°  12'  N.,  and  long.  100°  36 J'  E. ; 
and  Pulo  Lalang  Eecheel.  Its  main  branch,  called 
the  Tannah  Putie  river,  takes  a  S.E.  direction. 
The  mouth  of  the  river  is  almost  dry  at  low  water 
of  spring  tides ;  the  tide  enters  it  there  at  a  speed 
of  7  miles  per  hour,  producing  a  bore  of  30  feet 
at  spring  tides. 

RECORDER,  the  designation  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  Singapore,  Rangoon,  Moulmein, 

RED. 

Lai, Hind. 

Abang,   ....  Ma  lat. 
Surkb Pers. 

Red  is  one  of  the  primitive  colours,  of  which 
the  chief  conmiercial  varieties  are  fine  Venetian, 
red  lead,  orange  and  Indian  red,  and  vermilion. 
The  colour  is  esteemed  sacred  by  severaJ  tribes, 
from  China  to  Caucasus,  from  Tibet  and  Bhutan 
to  the  extremity  of  India,  and  to  Ceylon. — 
Ou8€ley*s  Tr.  i.  p.  87. 

REDANG  ISLANDS,  from  lat.  6°  38'  N.  to 
about  lat.  6°  N.,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Malay 
I'eninsula,  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  along  which  they 
form  an  extensive  chain.  Turtle  and  Kimor,  or 
large  scallops,  are  procurable  on  the  N.E.  side. 

REDDI.  Tail,  Tel.  In  Southern  India,  an 
enterprising  race  of  agriculturists  who  have  mi- 
grated from  their  original  seats  near  Rajamundry 
over  the  whole  of  Southern  India,  also  into  Maha- 
rashtra, being  met  with  as  far  north  as  Poona, 
where  they  are  considered  the  most  thriving 
cultivators.  The  old  rulers  of  the  Telinga  country 
were  styled  Reddi ;  and  so  late  as  1846,  Narsim- 
ma,  a  Reddi,  on  the  borders  of  the  Bellary  and 
Kumool  oollectorates,  though  suirounded  by  the 
Indian  army,  thought  himsdf  capable  of  opposing 
the  British  Indian  Government,  rebelled,  and  was 


Deng,  .     .     . 
Erra,  Yerra, 


Siam. 
Tel. 


is  either  old  or  past  child-bearing,  when  he  in  his 
turn  takes  up  with  some  other  ^  boy's '  wife  in  a 
manner  precisely  similar  to  his  own,  and  pro- 
creates children  for  the  boy-husband.  Reddi 
Bnmmala  Wanloo,  Tel.,  people  of  the  Reddi 
caste.— 5Aor«,  TV.  Ethn.  Soc.^  New  Seriesy  viL 
p.  194  ;  Lubhockj  Orig,  Civil,  p.  55. 

REDFIELD,  W.  C,  of  New  York,  advocated 
the  opinion  that  hurricanes  are  great  whirlwinds. 

RED  FISH  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  the 
Holocentrus  ruber.  A  red  fish  eaten  by  Cap- 
tain Cook's  crew  proved  poisonous  to  some 
who  partook  of  it.  Red  fish  is  a  condiment  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula ;  fish  roes  and  sardines  are 
made  into  condiments,  and  the  species  of  fish 
used  in  their  preparation  are  Alausa  toli  (Ikan 
truboh),  EngraulisBrownii  (Bunga  ayer  or  badah^, 
Dnssumieria  acuta  (Tamban4)ulat),  and  Clupeoma 

g>rforata  (Tamban-nepes  or  batuh).  EngrauUs 
rownii,  Gmelin,  inhabits  the  sea  and  the  estuaries 
of  all  seas.  Total  length,  6  inches.  In  Java, 
Sumatra,  and  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  large  quan- 
tities are  preserved  both  for  home  consumption 
and  exportation  to  China  and  India.  The  delicioQS 
condiment  is  famed  under  the  denomination  of 
red  fish  (Ikan  merah  of  the  Malays)  or  Malacca 
fish,  and  is  used  as  a  relish.  At  Bencoolen  and 
Malacca,  after  the  heads  have  been  removed,  the 
fishes  (those  of  middling  size  are  preferred)  are 
cleansed,  salted  (in  the  proportion  of  one  to  eight 
parts  of  fish),  and  deposited  in  flat,  glazed  earthen 
vessels.  In  the  latter  they  are  for  three  days  sub- 
mitted to  pressure  by  means  of  stones  placed  on 
thin  boards  or  dried  plantain  leaves.  The  fishes 
are  next  freed  from  salt,  and  saturated  with 
vinegar  of  cocoa  palm  toddy,  after  which  are 
added  vinegar  with  powdered  ginger  and  black 
pepper  (the  latter  mostly  entire),  and  some  spirits 
and  powdered  red  rice.  After  having  been  kept 
for  three  days,  a  little  more  vinegar  is  added 
before  placing  the  fishes  in  well- closed  jars  or 
bottles.  They  should  be  kept  four  or  five  months 
before  being  used.  The  expenses  of  a  quart  bottle 
of  the  condiment  is  about  30  cents,  the  selling 

grice  one  Spanish  dollar.  Chinese  settlers  in  the 
traits  prepare  a  similar  red  condiment  with  slices 
of  Polynemus  Indicus  and  P.  tetradactylus,  and 
also  with  prawns. — W.  T.  Lewis^  Esq.,,  Penang; 
G.  Bennett,  p.  21. 

RED-HAIRED,  Hang-Mao  of  the  Chinese; 
British  foreigners  are  so  called. 

REDIF.  Padr«  Redif,  a  Christian  priest,  and 
a  body  of  Muhanmoiadan  Mullahs,  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Akbar,  carried  on  a  debate  on  reli- 
gion before  an  assembly  of  the  learned  of  all 
religions ;  a  decided  advantage,  both  in  temper 
and  ailment,  was  given  to  the  Christian.  Akbar 
reproved  the  Mullahs  for  their  violence,  and 
expressed  as  his  opmion  that  Crod  could  only  be 
adequately  worshipped  by  following  reaaooi  ftn<^ 
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BED  LEAD. 


BED  SEA. 


iM>t  yieldinff  implicit  faith  to  any  alleged  revela- 
tioD.  The  oisputantB  split  on  the  divinity  of  their 
respectiTO  scriptures;  and  Abui  FazI  says  the 
ChriBtiaDS  offe^  to  walk  into  a  flaming  furnace, 
bearing  the  Bible,  if  the  Muhammadans  would 
show  an  equal  confidence  in  the  power  of  the 
Koran  to  protect  them.  To  this,  he  says,  the 
M uhammadans  only  ans  nrered  by  reproaches.  The 
missionaries,  on  the  other  hand,  say  the  proposal 
came  from  tho  Muhammadans,  and  was  i*ejected 
by  them,  contrary  to  the  wisli  of  Akbar. — Elph, 
p.  470. 

RED  LEAD,  vermilion. 


Israig,      . 

...    xi-KAB* 

Sada  langgam,  .    Malay. 

Ifmiam,  . 

.      .  FB.,-TiAT. 

Temnearea,  .    .  Maleal. 

Minning,  . 

.    .    .    Gbr. 

Sandura,  .     .    .     Sansk. 

Sandnr,    , 

.Guj.,  Hind. 

Scgapu  sindoorum,     Tah. 

Minio,      • 

....   It. 

Yerra  sindoorum,     •  Tel. 

Red  lead  is  massicot  finely  ground  and  calcined. 
It  is  a  red  powder,  but  with  a  liability  to  become 
black,  and  is  used  in  painting,  in  the  manufacture 
of  glass,  in  surgery,  etc. —  Waterslon;  M^CuUoch. 

RED  MANGROVE  or  Paletuvier  is  the  Rhizo- 
phora  candeL  Its  branches,  though  thev  bend 
downwards,  do  not  take  root  in  the  ground.  The 
wood  is  heavy,  of  a  deep  red,  and  takes  a  fine 
polish.  The  iMurk  is  used  in  dyeing  red,  is  astrin- 
gent, and  used  in  the  West  Indies  for  the  cure  of 
fevers,  as  well  as  of  the  bites  of  venomous  insects. 

RED  RICE  is  the  variety  of  Oryza  sativa  called 
glutinosa,  the  pulut  or  braase  pulut  of  the  Malays. 
In  the  Straits  Settlements,  red  rice  is  imported 
from  China,  and  sells  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  of  a 
dollar  per  lb. 

RED  SAND  of  Cane  Comorin  is  a  kind  of 
small  p^amet  sand,  much  used  by  the  natives  for 
pohshmg  gold  and  silver.  Other  sands  from  the 
same  locaSty  are  objects  of  curiosity,  the  white 
resembling  grains  of  rice.  The  whole  beach  to 
the  westward  of  Cape  Comorin,  to  the  extent  of 
several  miles,  is  generally  covered  at  different 
seasons  with  red  sand,  and  immediately  on  the 
opposite  side,  to  the  eastward,  almost  entirely 
with  bhick  sand. — M.  C.  C. 

RED  SEA,  the  Arab  Bahr-el-Ahmar,  or  Bahr-el- 
Hejaz,  the  ancient  Sinus  Arabicus,  is  an  arm  of 
the  sea  extendiog  from  the  Arabian  Sea  towards 
the  N. W.  between  Arabia  and  Africa  to  a  distance 
of  1400  miles.  It  is  entered  at  the  south  extrem- 
ity by  a  strait,  the  Bab-ul-Mandab,  18  miles  in 
width.  At  the  broadest  part  (lat.  IG""  N.},  it  is 
221  mQes  in  width.  Towards  the  north  end  it 
gradually  contracts,  and  at  length  divides  into 
two  arms, — the  Gulf  of  Akaba  (Sinus  Aelanites) 
and  the  Gulf  of  Suez  (Sinus  Heroopolites),  the 
Bahr  Suez  or  Bahr  Kulzum  (so  called  after  the 
ancient  Klysma).  The  sea  averages  400-600, 
and  is  at  places  1054  fathoms  in  depth,  but  the 
shores  are  flanked  with  a  network  of  coral  reefs 
and  iskuids  which  often  extend  a  long  way  from 
the  coast.  Its  area  is  123,500  square  geo- 
graphical miles.  No  rivers  fall  into  the  Red 
Sea,  but  a  number  of  intermittent  rain  torrents 
descend  from  its  banks. 

The  colour  of  the  water  changes  with  the  depth. 
It  is  of  a  blue  colour  changing  to  pale  green 
where  there  are  shoals  or  reefs  near  the  suHace, 
but  varies  also  with  the  changing  winds  and  colour 
of  the  sky.  No  satisfactory  reason  for  the  modem 
name  of  the  sea  has  yet  been  given.  In  the  deep 
water,  the  colour  does  not  vary  more  than  in  other 


seas.  But  the  name  has  led  to  surmises.  One  sug- 
gestion has  been  the  prevalence  of  the  OsciUatoria 
rubescens  of  Ehrenberg,  who,  while  sailing  in  this 
sea,  observed  that  the  occasional  red  colour  of  its 
waters  was  caused  by  enormous  quantities  of  this 
animal,  which  seems  to  be  the  same  with  what 
Haller  described  as  a  purple  conferva  swimming 
in  water.  The  alleged  red  colour  is,  however, 
also  supposed  to  be  from  the  Trichodesmium  ery- 
thraeum,  a  filamentous  alga.  It  is  described  as 
of  a  blood-red  colour,  often  covers  large  areas, 
and  appears  and  disappears  somewhat  capriciously. 
It  has  as  synonym  T.  Ehrenbeigii.  T.  Hindcii,  also 
of  a  blood-red  colour,  has  been  found  off  the 
west  coast  of  South  America.  Under  the  micro- 
scope, the  Trichodesmium  seems  like  sheaves  of 
minute  fibres.  Dr.  Collingwood,  however,  men- 
tions that  he  had  never  seen  red  Trichodesmium, 
or  any  tint  of  red.  He  had  seen  it  yellowish- 
brown.  He  had  seen  the  Indian  Ocean  red  from 
myriads  of  minute  red  Crustacea,  and  the  sea  in 
the  Formosa  Channel  red  from  gelatinous  worms, 
but  never  by  Trichodesmium. 

The  difference  between  high  and  low  tide  is  3^ 
to  7  feet.  The  prevalent  wind  in  the  north  part 
of  the  sea  is  from  the  north,  and  in  the  south  part 
the  S.E.  wiud  in  winter,  and  the  N.W.  in  summer. 
The  littoral  consists  of  barren  rock  or  sand.  A 
little  way  inland  the  mountains  rise  to  a  height 
of  4000  to  7000  feet. 

Much  of  the  region  is  volcanic,  and  some  of 
the  islands  still  emit  smoke.  The  island  of  Perim 
is  trachytic ;  the  culminating  points  of  the  island 
reach  an  elevation  of  228  feet,  and  prove  that  the 
island  itself  is  the  result  of  a  volcanic  eruption 
under  the  sea.  The  lava  had  first  raised  up  the 
large  bank  of  Madrepore  which  covered  the  bottom, 
and  had  then  forced  its  way  through  the  inter- 
stices, and  become  visible  over  the  water.  This 
volcano,  the  vast  crater  of  which  embraced  the 
bay  of  Perim,  in  course  of  time  covered  the  new 
isUud  with  mud,  ashes,  trachytic  blocks,  etc.,  and 
then  became  extinguished. 

The  fauna  and  flora  of  its  coasts  and  seas  have 
been  described  by  several  naturalists,  who  have 
noticed  the  flights  from  shore  to  shore  of  locusts 
and  quails  and  pigeons. 

So  far  back  as  the  time  of  Solomon,  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Red  Sea  was  of  importance,  and 
several  of  the  seaports,  such  as  Berenike  and  Myos 
Hormos,  were  celebrated. 

The  commercial  routes  between  the  west  and 
the  east  from  pre-historic  times  had  been  three, 
viz.  the  Red  Sea,  by  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
and  Persian  Gulf,  all  of  them  known  to  the 
ancients  as  the  Erythrean  seas.  Political  changes 
led  to  some  one  of  these  being  preferred,  the  others 
being  for  centuries  neglect^,  or  even  forgotten. 
Scylax  had,  by  the  order  of  Darius,  dropped 
down  the  river  Indus,  coasted  Arabia,  and  thence 
reached  the  Red  Sea.  It  was  the  wish  of 
Alexander  the  Great  to  recover  the  Indian  trade 
from  the  Sabeeans,  and  bring  it  through  the  Red 
Sea,  but  his  early  death  prevented  this  being 
attained.  Eudoxus  of  Cyzicus  in  Asia  Minor 
went  to  Alexandria  to  persuade  Euergetes  to  give 
him  the  command  of  a  vessel  for  this  voyage  of 
discovery.  A  vessel  was  given  him,  and  though 
he  was  but  badly  fitted  out,  he  reached  a  country, 
which  he  called  India,  by  sea,  and  brought  back 
a  cargo  of  spices  and  precious  stones.    He  wrote 
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an  aocount  of  the  coaste  which  he  visited,  and  it   chief  oaUets  for  the  products  of  Egypt,  particu 


was  made  use  of  by  Pliny. 

From  that  time  till  the  years  1888-1840,  the 
Bed  Sea  route  remained  neglected,  but  since  then 
it  has  again  become  the  great  highway  of  com- 
merce. For  the  rapidity  that  it  has  attained  to  its 
present  magnitude,  the  world  is  largely  indebted  to 
the  officers  of  the  Bombay  marine  and  Indian  navy. 
In  1796,  a  chart  was  constructed  by  Lieutenant 
White.  Some  sailing  directions  were  drawn  up 
by  Sir  Home  Popham  during  an  expedition  sent 
from  India  to  Egypt  in  1800.  Captain  Court, 
in  whose  ship  Lord  Valentia  sailed,  also  made 
charts  of  some  parts  of  the  western  coast  of  the 
Bed  Sea.  But  later  on,  from  1830,  surveys  of 
this  and  its  neighbouring  seas  were  made  by 
Captains  Moresby  and  Elwon,  and  under  them 
were  Captains  Carless,  who  afterwards  sur- 
veyed the  coast  of  Sind;  John  and  James 
Young,  Pinching,  Powell,  Barker,  the  Abyssinian 
traveller ;  Christopher,  the  pioneer  of  the  Indus, 
who  fell  at  Multan;  Wellsted,  the  accomplished 
author;  and  Felix  Jones,  a  skilled  draughts- 
man. The  charts  continued  to  be  published  until 
1841.  Subsequently  Moresby,  aided  by  James 
Young,  Bobinson,  Barker,  Maodonald,  Biddle, 
Christopher,  Michael,  Lynch,  and  Felix  Jones 
surveyed  the  Maldive  Islands.  In  February  1887, 
Moresby  proceeded  to  the  Chagos  Archipelago, 
and  afterwards  to  the  Seychelles,  and  returned  to 
Bombay  in  September  1888.  Captain  Haines, 
iu  October  18o3,  commenced  the  survey  of  the 
south  coast  of  Arabia,  with  Lieutenants  Saunders, 
Grieve,  Bennie,  and  Cruttenden,  and  Dr.  Button, 
but  it  was  discontinued  in  1887.  Most  of  these 
officers  wrote  memoirs  of  the  countries  surveyed. 

The  Bed  Sea  was  long  supposed  to  be  86  feet 
higher  than  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Persian 
Gulf  rather  less.  The  French  engineers  also,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  came  to  the 
conclusion  t^t  the  Bed  Sea  was  about  80  feet 
above  the  Mediterranean;  but  the  observations 
of  Mr.  Bobert  Stephenson,  English  engineer,  at 
Suez;  of  M.  Negretti,  the  Austrian,  atTineh,  near 
the  ancient  Pelusium  ;  and  the  levellings  of  Messrs. 
Talabat,  Bourdaloue,  and  their  assistants,  between 
the  two  seas,  proved  that  the  low-water  mark  of 
ordinary  tides  at  Suez  is  rather  more  than  one 
inch  lower,  and  the  formation  of  the  Suez  canal 
followed.  The  formation  of  the  Suez  Canal  has 
made  the  Bed  Sea  again  the  great  highway  be- 
tween Europe  and  the  Indies,  and  large  ships  of 
all  nations  are  now  seen  in  it  It  was  planned  by 
Count  de  Lesseps,  and  is  the  greatest  work  of  man. 

The  traffic  between  the  different  places  on  the 
coast  is  carried  on  by  coasting  vessels  (Katera 
Baye) ;  Sambuk  (vessel  of  medium  size,  with  a  short 
cut-water ;  Bagla,  the  same  without  cut-water ; 
Dau  or  Dowrangah,  the  same,  with  a  large  stern 
and  a  long  cut-water.  Begular  communication 
between  some  of  the  most  important  places  is 
also  kept  up  by  the  Egyptian  steamers  which  ply 
fortnightly  between  Suez,  Jedda,  Sauaken,  and^ 
Masaua.  Steamers  of  the  Austrian,  Lloyds,  and 
others  also  plv  between  Suez  and  Jedda  at  the 
time  of  the  Mecca  pilgrima^a  On  the  African 
side  of  the  Bed  Sea,  uiere  is  not  a  nngle  place 
of  consequence  between  Suez  and  Koser  (Cosseir). 

Koser  (1200  inhabitants^  is  the  hiurbour  of 
Upper  Egypt,  from  which  it  is  4^  days'  journey 
in  a  straight  line*    It  was  fcwmerly  one  of  Ihe 


larly  grain ;  but  since  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
railway  it  has  lost  nearly  iJl  its  importance. 

Souakin  (10,000  inhabitants)  possesses  a  good 
harbour.  It  was  ceded  to  Egypt  by  the  Turks  in 
1865,  and  since  that  period  it  has  rapidly  im- 
proved. It  was  formerly  an  important  depdt  of 
the  slave  trade. 

Masaua  (5000  inhabitants),  the  seaport  of 
Abyssinia,  belonged  to  the  Turks  as  early  as  1557, 
and  has  recently  been  ceded  to  Egypt.  The 
climate  is  very  hot.  On  the  Arabian  side,  the 
seaports  of  the  province  of  Yemen  are  Mocha, 
Hodeda,  and  Lohaya.  Mocha  has  fallen  entirely 
to  decay,  and  Hodeda  nearly  so.  These  places 
have  been  superseded  as  seaports  by  Aden. 

The  most  important  seaport  in  the  Bed  Sea, 
the  great  focua  of  oriental  trade,  and  ofte  of  the 
wealthiest  towns  in  the  Turkish  empire,  is  Jedda, 
situated  46  miles  to  the  west  of  Mecca,  of  which 
it  is  the  port  Pilgrims  from  every  Muham- 
madan  country  converge  here,  and  the  merchants 
transact  business  with  the  devotees  on  their  arrival 
and  departure.  The  inhabitants  trade  with  the  in- 
terior of  Arabia,  with  Egypt,  East  Africa,  as  far  as 
Mozambique,  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  India,  and  the 
Malay  Islands.  Jedda  is  the  chief  market  for 
pearls,  mother-of-pearl,  and  black  coral,  and  for 
the  coffee,  balsam,  senna  leaves,  aromatic  herbs, 
and  horses  and  donkeys  which  Arabia  produces. 
It  is  also  a  great  depdt  of  oriental  carpets,  mus- 
lins, woollen  and  silken  stuffs,  spioes,  and  other 
products,  which  are  exported  to  the  western 
Muhammadan  countries.  The  imports  are  com, 
rice,  butter,  oil,  and  not  unfrequently  slaves. 
The  harbour  lies  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  town,  which  can  only  be  approached  by  small 
craft.  The  town  was  taken  by  the  Egyptians  in 
1836,  but  since  1840  has  again  belong)^  to  the 
Turkis.  In  1858,  a  massacre  of  the  Christians  took 
place,  on  which  occasion  the  French  and  British 
consuls  were  murdered,  and  in  consequence  the 
town  was  bombarded  by  the  British. 

To  the  north  of  Jedda  lies  Yemba,  the  seaport 
of  Medina,  which  lies  about  92  miles  to  the  east 
of  it.  It  is  called  Yemba-el-Bahr,  and  has  about 
2000  inhabitants  only,  lies  in  a  sterile  region, 
while  the  larger  town  of  Yemba-el-Nakhl,  with 
about  5000  souls,  situated  nearly  a  day^s  journey 
inland,  is  surrounded  with  palms  ana  other 
vegetation. 

There  are  no  harbours  of  note  between  this 
point  and  Suez,  but  El  Wejj,  opposite  Koser,  is 
an  important  quarantine  station.  Since  the  cholera 
was  brought  to  Egypt  by  the  Mecca  pilgrims 
in  1865,  the  quarantine  establishment  has  been 
annually  fitted  up  for  a  month  and  a  half  or  two 
months  at  the  time  of  the  return  of  the  pilgrims 
after  the  great  Bahram  festival.  Both  the  cara- 
vans travelling  by  land  and  vessels  of  every  nation 
from  Arabian  ports  must  undergo  quarantine  here 
for  five  days,  or  for  a  longer  penod  if  the  out- 
lireak  of  an  epidemic  is  apprehended. 

The  great  Mecca  caravan  which  travels  via 
Akaba  passes  this  way  both  in  going  and 
coming.  The  town  itself  has  600  to  800  in- 
habitants only.  The  north  part  of  the  Arabian 
coast,  as  far  as  El  Weij,  is  under  tiie  supremaoy 
of  Egypt— 7%«  Red  Sea  and  its  Coasts^  by  Dr. 
C,  p.  18;  Klurainger  in  Baedeker^ $  Egypt;  E, 
L  Marine  Surweys;   Asiatic  Ressarekes^  liL  p< 
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321,  viii.  p.  816 ;  3fatiry,  pp.  123,  247 ;  Burton's 
Mecca^  i.  p.  288 ;  Ouseley^s  Tr,  i.  p.  168 ;  Ajaih-al' 
Baldan;  Pliny,  lib.  vi.  ch.  xxiii.  and  xiiy. ;  Curi- 
onties  of  Science,  p.  176 ;  Sharpens  Egypt,  i.  p. 
403 ;  Collingwood^s  Voyage ;  Leonard  Homer  in 
JPr,  Royal  Society,  1855;  CoUingwood's  Naturalist, 

RED  SPIDER,  one  of  the  plagues  of  the  tea- 
plant,  an  extremely  small  red  mite  that  eats  the 
oellalar  tissues  of  old  leaf,  and  has  a  marked 
effect  in  checking  the  growth,  especially  in  young 
plant.  This  noxious  insect  infests  the  rogn  tree, 
Nauclea  cadamba. 

REDUVIUS,  a  genus  of  bug  insects  belonging 
to  the  Reduriidse.  R.  serratus  of  India  produces 
slight  electric  shocks. 

RED  WOOD  is  a  commercial  term  applied 
to  several  timbers ;  one  is  the  Gsesalpinia  sappan, 
Linn. ;  another  red  wood  tree  is  the  Adenantnera 
payonina,  a  large  and  handsome  tree,  and  well 
Boited  for  planting  in  avenues;  also  the  Ptero- 
carpus  Santalinus,  Roxh.,  and  the  red  wood  of  the 
Andamans  is  said  to  be  the  product  of  Pterocarpus 
Dalbergioides,  Roxb, 

The  red  wood  fig-tree  is  the  Ficus  racemosa.  . 

The  red  wood  of  Japan,  Fa-ang,  Jap.,  also 
Tsiampan,  Jap.,  is  a  product  of  Coy  or  Kiu,  in 
Thunberg's  time  belonging  to  the  king  of  Siam. 
It  was  also  obtainable  in  Bambilisoi,  on  the  coast 
of  Cambodia,  and  from  Bimen  Island,  between 
Bali  and  Timor.  It  was  imported  into  Japan, 
where,  Thunberg  remarks,  'this  wood  rubbed 
with  some  lime  and  water  yields  the  finest  violet 
colour  we  could  wish  to  see.* 

The  red  wood  used  in  Japan  for  dyeing,  called 
Ubar,  is  a  red  wood  of  Sumatra,  resemb&g  log- 
wood. It  is  used  by  the  natives  in  tanning  twine 
for  fishing-nets,  and  appears  to  be  the  okir  or 
Tanarius  major  of  Rumph.  iii.  p.  192,  and 
Jambolifera  rezinoso  of  Lour.  Fl.  C.  C.  p.  281. 

The  red  wood  of  Mergui  is  the  Syndesmis 
Tayoyana. 

The  red  wood  of  Penang  is  in  general  use  for 
furniture.  Its  colour  is  red,  and  its  specific 
gravity  1-000. 

A  red  dye-wood  occurs  in  the  Yizianagram 
zamindarL — Marsden's  Sumatra,  p.  95;  Thunh. 
Japan,  i.  p.  42 ;  Col,  Frith ;  Roxh. 

REED. 
KalaiD,  ....    Arab.  I  Peru  nanal,  .    .    .    Tam. 
Bam,     ....    Hind.  |  Pedda  rella, .    .    .     Tel. 

Reeds  of  the  best  quality  of  which  pens  are 
made  are  imported  into  India  from  Arabia,  but 
inferior  descriptions,  from  Saccharum  sara,  abound 
on  many  hills,  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers  in  India. 
Reeds  for  weaving  are  formed  of  these,  though 
used  also  for  pens.  In  Peninsular  India,  reeds 
for  weayers  are  prepared  by  a  class  of  persons, 
who  also  practise  as  oculists.  The  materials  used 
for  reeds  are  strips  of  seyend  descriptions  of  reed ; 
for  silk  weavers  they  are  made  of  the  fine  teeth 
of  the  mango  fish. — Rohde's  MSS, 

REEF  or  ShoaL  Sha'b,  Arab.  Darwin  (Re- 
searches, p.  555)  describes  the  lagoon  islands, 
the  encircling  reefs,  and  the  barrier  reefs.  Coral 
islands  are  arranged  by  Darwin  into  the  atoll 
or  lagoon  island,  a  coral  margin  with  a  lagoon 
in  the  centre;  barrier  reefs,  stretching  along  a 
vast  extent  of  coast ;  and  encirchuff  coral 
reefs,  which  are  merely  fringes  of  coral  along 
the  maigin  of  a  shore.  Yon  birch  is  of  opinion 
that  th«  lagoon  isknd  to  the  margin  of  a  sub- 
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marine  crater  on  which  the  coral  animal  has 
built  its  wonderful  structure.  The  barrier 
reefs,  according  to  Darwin,  are  due  to  sub- 
sidence. In  a  sheltered  archipelago,  they  rarely 
rise  to  the  surface.  But  in  an  open  ocean,  rolling 
waves  and  breakers  throw  up  a  barrier  of  broken 
coral  far  above  the  usual  bigh  water-mark. 

In  New  Caledonia  the  encircling  reef  extends 
140  miles  beyond  the  island.  At  Yanikoro,  the 
reef  runs  two  or  three  miles  from  the  shore,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  channel  from  30  to  50 
fathoms  deep.  Externally,  the  reef  rises  from 
an  ocean  profoundly  deep. 

The  great  barrier  reef  which  fronts  the  N.E. 
coast  of  Australia  for  nearly  1062  miles,  runs  paral- 
lel to  the  shore,  at  distances  ranging  from  20  to  70 
miles,  the  enclosed  sea,  31,860  square  miles  in 
area,  varying  in  depth  from  ten  to  sixty  fathoms. 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  Darwin  think  (557)  that 
the  great  depths  of  the  marginal  seas  is  caused  by 
the  subsidence  of  the  land,  tihe  corals  raising  their 
structure  as  the  lands  subside. 

There  are  innumerable  coral  reefs  and  coral 
islands,  but  Darwin  has  satisfactorily  shown 
that  atolls,  or  annular  reefs,  were  originally 
fringing  reefs  constructed  around  islands  that 
have  since  subsided.  Coral  roefs  have  thas  been 
divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  their 
geological  character, — ^the  shore  reefs  fringe  the 
shores  of  continents  or  islands;  the  encircling 
roefs  or  barrier  reefs ;  the  third,  enclosing  a 
lagoon,  is  called  an  atoll,  or  lagoon  island,  and 
is  a  ring  or  annular  breakwater  around  an  interior 
lake.  In  the  Archipelago  and  the  Pacific  are 
many  coral  islands  or  atoUs.  An  atoll  differs  from 
an  encurcling  barrier  roef  only  in  the  absence  of 
land  within  its  central  expanse;  and  a  barrier 
roef  differs  from  a  fringing  reef,  in  being  placed 
at  a  much  greater  distance  from  the  land^  with 
roference  to  the  probable  inclination  of  its  sub- 
marine foundation,  and  in  the  prosence  of  a  deep 
water  lagoon-like  space  or  moat  within  the  reef. 
Atolls  sometimes  constitute  a  great  circular  chain 
enclosing  a  deep  basin,  but  opening  by  one  or 
more  deep  breaches  into  the  sea.  Sometimes  they 
surround  a  little  island  by  a  girdle  of  reefs ;  or 
form  the  immediate  edging  or  border  of  an  island 
or  continent.  Atolls  occur  in  the  Pacific,  in  the 
Chinese  Seas,  in  the  Marianne  and  Philippine 
Islands,  Maldives,  Laccadives,  and  Sunda  group. 
— Darwin  on  the  Structure  and  Distribution  of 
Coral  Reefs'  Hartwig, 

BEEPERS  aro  longitudinal  sections  of  the 
palmyra  palm,  used  for  building  purposes;  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  is  split  into  eight  for  roepers, 
and  these  are  dressed  with  an  adze.  In  Ceylon, 
they  are  made  of  the  kittool  palm,  and  known  as 
Nipera  reepers ;  these  are  dearer  than  any  other 
kind,  they  last  in  many  instances  for  50  or  60 
years. — Simmonds'  Diet, 

REFUGE  CITIES,  or  Sanctuaries,  cities  where 
criminals  and  others  obtain  refuge.  See  Bast; 
Hebron;  Kedish ;  Shechem. 

REG.  Pjebs.  Sand ;  hence  Re^than,  a  sandy 
desert,  the  Baloo-desa  of  India.  Reg-rawan,  the 
moving  sand.    R^,  a  sandy  soil. 

REGENT  BIRD,  of  Australia,  is  the  Sericulus 
melinus.  It  builds  its  nest  in  bowers,  like  the 
satin  bird  and  bower  bird.  It  is  also  called  the 
kine  honey  l^rd.  Bennett  says  it  is  the  B.  chiyso* 
cephahis. 


BEG  MAHI. 


REH. 


REG  MAHI,  a  small  mottled  lizard,  Lacerta 
Bcincus,  Linn,,  from  6  to  8  inches  in  length,  found 
in  the  sands  of  Siud,  and  occasionally  in  dry- 
tracts  of  the  Multan  division.  This  reptile  used 
to  be  formerly  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  Europe 
as  a  restorative  stimulant  and  antisyphilitic. 
Even  some  modem  physicians,  however,  have 
justified  the  use  of  these  animals. 

REG-RAW  AN,  or  moving  sand,  is  a  small  hill 
in  the  Kohistan,  forty  miles  north  of  Kabul, 
remarkable  for  a  bed  of  sand  on  its  southern  face. 
This  is  subject  to  sliding  movements,  which 
occasion  sonorous  sounds.  It  is  styled  the  Khwaja 
Reg-rawan.  A  whitish  streak  is  observed,  ex- 
tending from  the  summit  to  the  foot.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Baber.  The  natives  Bay  that  it 
runs  up  again,  and  that  it  is  never  diminished; 
and  that  there  is  a  cave  at  its  foot  where  noises 
are  heard. 

Bumes  describes  the  sounds  as  loud  and  hollow, 
very  like  those  of  a  large  drum;  whilst  Sultan 
Baber,  in  his  Memoirs,  speaks  of  the  sounds  of 
drums  and  nagarets,  and  the  same  instriunents 
were  specified  by  the  Friar  Odoric.  A  still  more 
apt  comparison  is  afforded  by  Captain  Newbold^s 
account  of  the  like  phenomenon  in  the  Sinai 
desert,  at  the  sand-hill  known  as  Jabsd  Kakus, 
'  the  hill  of  the  bell.*  Dr.  Wallin  also  was  told 
when  crossing  a  wadi  of  the  Sinai  desert,  called 
Hamade,  near  Wadi  Araba,  that  sometimes  very 
strange  sounds,  like  tiiose  of  kettle-drums  or 
nakkara,  were  heard  to  rise  from  the  earth, 
without  any  discoverable  cause.  Friar  Odoric 
gives  an  account  of  a  sandy  hill,  on  which  he 
heard  the  sound  of  invisible  nakkara  or  drums. 
Mr.  G.  R.  Markham,  C.B.,  says  the  musical  sounds 
caused  by  moving  eand,  which  astonished  Odoric, 
are  heard  also  in  the  deserts  of  the  west  coast  of 
Pern.  Mrs.  Markham  and  himself  heard  them 
when  they  halted  amidst  the  medano  or  hills  of 
light  sand  in  the  Arequipa  desert.  Another  case 
was  discovered  by  the  late  Hugh  Miller  in  the 
island  of  Eigg  (Cruise  of  the  BeUy,  quoted  in 
Petermann*s  Mittheilungen,  1858,  p.  405).  Mr. 
Bollaert  notices  the  Bramador  or  rumbling 
mountain  of  Tarapaca,  which  appears  to  be  dis- 
tinct from  Mr.  Markham's. — J,  G,  S,  xxi.  p.  104  ; 
Yule^  Cathay,  i.  p.  244 ;  Bumes*  Travels, 

REGULATIOl^  and  Non-Regulation  are  terms 
employed  in  the  administration  of  British  India 
to  indicate  provinces  and  districts  under  different 
forms  of  laws.  The  Regulation  Provinces,  as  a 
rule,  are  governed  under  the  provisions  of  Acts 
of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Inoia,  or  by  Acts  of 
the  British  Parliament,  and  the  administrative 
officers  are  designated  judges  and  collectors. 
Non-Regulation  Provinces,  again,  are  under  the 
control  of  Commissioners,  who  rule  in  accordance 
with  local  provisions,  often  founded  on  previous 
decisions,  and  the  Chief  Commissioners  and  Com- 
missioners are  sometimes  civilians  and  sometimes 
military  men. 

REGULUS  CRISTATUS,  the  golden-crested 
wren  of  Europe,  N.  Asia,  Japan,  W.  Asia, 
Barbary,  is  partially  migratoir.  It  is  replaced 
in  the  W.  Himalaya  by  R.  mmalayensis.  The 
Reguloides  proregulua  (Regulns  modestus,  or 
Dalmatian  regulus)  of  Aua  is  very  rare  in 
Europe,— one  specimen  obtained  in  Dalmatia,  and 
another  in  England, — but  it  is  common  in  India, 
with  several  affined  species.    See  Birds. 
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REGUR.  Dec,  The  black  soU  of  the  volcanic 
reffions.     See  Soil. 

REH  has  its  origin  in  the  decomposition  of 
the  elements  of  the  rocks  and  soils  under  the 
action  of  air  and  water,  and  the  rain-water  washes 
out  the  soluble  carbonates  of  lime,  and  alkaline 
chlorides,  and  sulphates,  and  carbonates,  which 
are  formed  into  carbonate  of  Ume,  carbonate  of 
soda,  sulphate  of  lime,  chloride  of  soda,  sulphate 
of  soda,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  which  effloresce 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Reh  is  thus  not  a  special  salt,  or  mixture  of  salts, 
but  a  very  variable  compound.  It  is  really  the 
most  easily  soluble  salt  in  the  earth  water,  re- 
maining in  solution  after  the  decomposition  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  on  evaporation.  The 
ingredients  and  their  relative  proportions  are 
found  to  vary  in  different  places,  exactly  as  the 
well  waters  at  different  spots  differ  in  sahne 
contents,  and  in  the  same  area  there  is  a  close 
relation  between  the  two. 

Deterioration  of  the  land  irrigated  from  the 
Ganges  and  Jumna  canals  attracted  serious  at- 
tention in  the  villages  along  the  Western  Jumna 
canal,  and  its  branches,  about  Dehli,  Paniput, 
Rohtak,  and  Eumool.  In  1857,  Mr.  Sherer,  joint- 
magistrate  of  Aligarh,  examined  the  tracts  of 
country  deteriorated,  and  the  picture  presented 
by  him  of  the  suffering  in  some  of  the  villages 
was  truly  deplorable.  Out  of  580  canal  villages, 
59  or  nearly  10  per  cent,  had  been  injured  in 
degrees  ranging  from  severely  to  partiaUy,  6 
per  cent,  being  severely  injured.  The  maximum 
appeared  to  be  reached  in  Paniput,  where  46 
villages,  or  19  per  cent.,  were  injured.  Reh 
effloresces  in  several  parts  of  the  Panjab,  where 
there  are  no  canals  at  all ;  in  these  places  it 
appears  in  land  irrigated  from  wells  where  the 
water  is  veiy  far  from  the  surface.  The  efflor- 
escing salt  consists  of  sulphate  of  soda,  with  a 
variable  proportion  of  chloride  of  sodium  or 
common  salt.  As  far  as  experience  goes,  lands 
near  canals,  hke  the  Hash,  in  the  Lahore  district, 
constructed  at,  but  not  below,  the  ordinary  level 
of  the  watershed,  are  usually  found  to  be  free 
from  reh  efflorescence.  Generally  speaking,  the 
farmers  assert  Hiat  fully  impregnated  reh  land 
is  incurable  and  valueless.  In  gardens  and  small 
plots,  it  has  been  found  useful  to  dig  out  the  soil 
to  the  depth  of  2  feet  or  so  entirely,  and  putting 
in  fresh  soil.  Sluicing  and  irrigation  has  been 
recommended.  Nitrate  of  lime  is  recommended 
as  a  probable  chemical  antidote  for  the  salts  of 
the  reh.  It  has  been  known  that  the  best  remedy 
for  reh  is  the  saline  efflorescence  of  old  mortar 
on  walls,  or  which  appears  on  ground  containing 
carbonate  of  lime  and  animal  matter.  Ip  ^^ 
substance  nitrate  of  lime  is  found,  and  this  salt 
would  act  by  producing  the  insoluble  carbonate 
of  lime,  and  the  sparingly  soluble  sulphate  of 
lime,  and  the  deliquescent  nitrate  of  soda,  instead 
of  the  efflorescent  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  sodii) 
which  are  the  principal  constituents  of  reh. 
Nitrate  of  lime  is  prepared  by  distilling  ^ora  or 
saltoetre  with  kabi  ^ed,  and  nentruizing  ^^ 
acid  liquor  that  passes  over  with  chunam.  The 
native  cultivators,  in  some  parts,  have  long  be^ 
accustomed  to  employ  chikna  kullur,  or  ^^ 
which  loots  damp ;  this  earth  is  found  where 
animal  remains  are  deposited,  and  usually  co^^^ 
nitrate  of  lime.    The  reh  ia  composed  prixM»P**^/ 
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of  sulphate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium,  -with, 
in  some  places,  carbonate  of  soda ;  the  salpbate 
and  carbonate  of  soda  are  very  efflorescent  salts, 
and  melt  partly  in  their  water  of  crystallization 
at  a  temperature  of  about  98^,  while  they  are 
rather  sparingly  soluble  when  the  temperature 
falls  below  60°.  Hence  during  the  hot  weather 
the  reh  melts  and  percolates  the  groundj  to  some 
considerable  depth  ;  but  as  the  weather  becomes 
cooler,  crystals  form  in  this  soil  and  form  a 
capillary  network,  upon  which  it  travels  till  it 
arrives  at  the  surface,  where  the  salt  gives  off 
its  water  of  crystallization,  and  falls  into  a  dry 
powder  by  efflorescence.  ^  If  to  a  solution  of 
these  salts,  nitrate  of  lime  be  added,  no  change  is 
produced  by  it  on  the  chloride  of  sodium,  but  the 
sulphate  and  carbonate  of  soda  are  converted 
into  nitrate  of  soda,  a  deliquescing  salt,  while  the 
lime  is  changed  either  into  the  insoluble  carbonate 
of  lime,  or  the  sparingly  soluble  sulphate  of  lime, 
neither  of  which  are  efflorescent  or  in  any  way 
injurious  to  vegetation. — PoicelVs  Handbook^  pp. 
95,  112 ;  Records  Govt,  of  India,  No.  42  of 
1864,  Note  on  Reh,  etc, 

REHAT,  in  Buddhism,  a  being  entirely  free 
from  evil  desire,  and  possessing  supernatural 
powers. — Hardy's  Monachism,  p.  440. 

REHMANNIA  CHTNENSIS.     Tatarivov, 
Sang-ti-whang,      .    Ohin.  I  Man-ti,  ....     Chin. 
Shah-ti- whang,     .        ,,      |  Man-yuen,  ...         ,, 

A  plant  of  the  order  Gesneracese.  Its  roots 
are  sun-dried,  and  brought  from  Kwang-p'ing-fu 
in  Peh-chi-li,  from  Yuen-chan-fu  in  Kiang-si, 
and  very  largely  from  Hwai-king-fu  in  Ho-nan. 
Tbe  root  is  deemed  by  the  Chinese  alterative 
and  tonic. — Smith's  Mat  Med. 

REINHARD,  WALTER,  a  native  of  the  elec- 
torate of  Treves,  who  came  to  India  as  a  carpenter 
in  the  French  navy.  He  took  service  with  several 
native  chiefs  for  brief  periods,  and  then  joined 
Gregory,  an  Armenian,  who  was  in  high  employ 
under  Mir  Kasim,  nawab  of  Bengal.  After  the 
fall  of  Monghir,  he  put  to  death  all  the  English 
prisoners  who  had  been  collected  at  Patna.  He 
next  joined  the  Bharatpur  chief,  and  from  him 
finally  went  over  to  Najaf  Khan.  He  died  in 
1778,  and  was  buried  at  Agra.  He  was  known 
as  Sumni,  and  the  Begum  who  had  lived  with 
him,  and  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  Kashmir 
dancing  girl,  was  recognised  as  his  widow,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  all  his  Sardanha  estates.  In  1781  she 
was  received  into  the  Catholic  Church,  and  in 
1792  married  M.  le  Yaisseau,  a  French  adventurer. 
He  was  so  unpopular  that  the  people  rebelled 
under  Zafar  \  ab  Khan,  a  son  of  Reinhard,  and 
by  an  artifice  of  the  Begum  her  husband  was 
induced  to  commit  suicide,  and  the  disturbance 
was  soon  after  quelled  by  her  old  servant  George 
Thomas.  In  1802,  Zafar  Yab  Khan  died,  leaving 
a  daughter,  who  was  married  to  Mr.  Dyce,  an 
officer  of  her  army.  8he  had  a  son  and  two 
daughters.  The  son,  David  Ochterlony  Dyce 
Sombre,  was  adopted  by  the  Begum,  and  on  her 
death  in  1836  he  succeeded  to  the  estate.  He 
married  Mary  Anne,  daughter  of  Viscount  St. 
Vincent,  and  died  in  Paris  in  1851.  His  widow 
in  1862  married  the  Honourable  George  C.  Weld 
Forester,  now  Baron  Forester.  The  Begum  by 
will  left  to  schools  and  Romish  churches,  Rs. 
3,74,400.— 6^aii?«e,  p.  41. 

REJANG    is    the  alphabet   of   Lemba  and 


Pasnmmah  on  the  western  side  of  Sumatra.  It 
consists  of  23  substantive  characters,  formed  of 
upright  scratches  or  strokes,  and  on  the  whole  it 
is  more  complete  than  either  the  Batak  or  Korinchi 
alphabets. 

KEJEEPAK,  (lit)  pure  veins,  a  term  applied 
to  Arabian  horses  of  pure  strain,  many  of  which 
are  bred  on  the  Persian  shore,  with  as  much 
attention  to  preserve  the  original  blood  as  imported 
from  Arabia,  as  could  be  shown  in  first-rate  studs 
in  England. 

RELIGION.  Of  the  various  religions  in  the 
world,  according  to  Hassel,  there  are,  in  mil- 
lions. Christians,  120;  Jews,  nearly  4;  Muham- 
madans,  250 ;  Hindus,  111 ;  Buddhists,  315. 
Every  religion,  it  has  been  remarked,  ^  even  the 
most  imperfect  and  degraded,  has  something  that 
ought  to  be  sacred  to  us,  for  there  is  in  all 
religions  a  secret  yearning  after  the  true  though 
unknown  God.'  Movers  has  illustrated  the  re- 
ligious worship  of  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians, 
from  their  temples ;  the  religious  idea  of  the  Arab 
nomades,  prior  to  the  time  of  Mahomed,  has 
been  described  by  many ;  the  idols  and  temples, 
the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  the  hieratic  and 
demotic  MSS.,  have  afforded  much  information 
regarding  the  religion  of  Egypt.  Further  to  the 
east,  the  monuments  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  have 
furnished  materials  for  the  study  of  the  Semitic 
religions,  and  images  of  Bel  and  Nisroch  have 
been  produced,  and  something  is  now  known  of 
the  religions  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  of  the 
savage  inhabitants  of  America,  Africa,  and  Poly- 
nesia. 

Of  the  religions  of  the  S.  and  E.  of  Asia  and 
the  philosophies  which  take  their  place,  the 
demon,  and  spirit,  and  nature  worship  of  the 
ruder  races  is  perhaps  the  most  ancient;  the 
monotheistic  refigion  of  the  Jews,  4000  years 
old,  may  be  the  next,  followed  by  the  Buddhist 
philosophy,  which  seems  to  have  been  believed 
in  since  3200  years,  850  years  before  Sakya  gave 
it  fresh  vigour,  and  is  the  most  extensive  of  all 
of  them,  with  the  Jaina  faith,  which  is  as  old  as 
that  of  the  Buddhist. 

The  philosophy  put  forth  by  Kung-fu-tze  or 
Confucius,  was  about  500  years  before  Christ, 
and  it  has  been  added  to  and  altered  by  subse- 
quent sages  of  China.  The  Christian  religion,  first 
established  in  Western  Asia  19  centuries  ago, 
and  early  taught  in  Africa,  Arabia,  and  Central 
and  Eastern  Asia,  has  at  present,  in  British  India, 
but  a  comparatively  small  number  of  professors. 
If  India  and  South-Eastern  Asia  be  looked  at  in 
their  religious  aspects,  four  polytheist  faiths  will 
be  seen, — Buddhism,  the  Jaina  faith,  Brahmanism, 
and  Shamanism;  three  monotheistic  faiths,  viz. 
Jewish,  Christian,  and  Muhammadan ;  a  mixed 
faith,  the  Sikh,  partly  monotheistic,  but  believing 
in  incarnations ;  and  lastly  the  worship  of  fire  as 
an  element,  by  the  little  numerous  but  intellectual 
Parsees. 

The  canonical  books  of  three  of  the  principal 
religions  of  the  ancient  and  modern  world,  viz. 
the  Veda  of  the  Brahman,  the  Zendavesta  of 
the  Zoroastrian,  and  the  Tripitaka  of  the  Buddhist, 
have  disclosed  the  real  origin  of  Greek  and 
Roman,  and  likewise  of  Teutonic,  Slavonic,  and 
Celtic  mythology.  The  Koran,  and  the  literature 
connected  with  it,  afford  information  regarding 
a  Semitic  religion,  the  doctrines  of  MuiomecU 
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Besides  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  families  of  reli- 
gion, there  are  in  China  three  recognised  forms 
of  pablic  worship, — ^the  philosophy  of  Confucius, 
that  of  Tao-tze,  and  the  religion  or  philosophy  of 
Fo  (Buddha). 

The  ancient  history  of  India  shows  that  it  has 
had  four  great  religious  eras,  —  the  VediCj  in 
which  Agai,  Indra,  and  other  personifications  of 
spiritual  existences,  with  the  worship  of  astral 
and  natural  phenomena,  were  propitiated  with 
feasts,  and  invoked  with  the  hymns  of  the  Kig 
Veda,  and  in  which  maidens  selected  their 
husbands  in  the  Swayamyara,  and  monarchs  sacri- 
ficed the  horse  in  the  Aswa  Medha.  In  the  Brah- 
manic  period,  the  Kshatriya  feasts  were  converted 
into  sacrifices  for  the  atonement  of  sins  against 
Brahmanical  law,  and  divine  worship  was  reduced 
to  a  system  of  austerities  and  meditations  upon 
the  Supreme  Spirit  as  Brahma.  It  was  in  this 
era  that  the  Brahmans  assumed  the  character  of 
a  great  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  and  established 
that  priestly  dominion  which  still  extends  over 
the  minds  and  senses  of  the  Hindus  of  India; 
3dly,  the  Buddhist  period,  in  which  Sakya  Muni 
appeared.  And,  4thly,  the  Brahmanical  revival, 
during  which  Brahmans  abandoned  the  worship  of 
their  god  Brahma,  and  reverted  to  the  old  national 
gods  and  heroes  of  the  A''edic  Aryans.  In  this 
era  Vishnu  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  Rama  and  Krishna  as  his  incarnations, 
and  it  was  accompanied  and  followed  by  a  belief 
in  a  deity  called  Siva^  whose  worship,  based  on 
physiological  doctrines,  was  earnestly  inculcated 
by  its  missionaries  during  the  8th  to  the  14th 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  Both  of  these 
sects  of  Brahmanism  are  accepted  by  the  Hindus. 
But  at  present  the  largest  number  of  the  Hindus 
are  followers  of  Vishnu  and  his  wife,  in  some  one 
of  his  several  incarnations;  a  smaller  number 
accepting  Siva  and  his  wife.  Siva  is  mentioned 
in  tne  book  of  Amos  (v.  26),  but  when  his 
worship  was  first  introduced  into  India  has  not 
been  traced.    Tod  supposes  B.C.  900. 

Since  the  7th  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
conquerors  from  the  north-wett,  traders  from 
Arabia,  and  zealous  missbnaries  professing  Muham- 
madanism,  have  been  advancing  into  India,  China, 
and  the  western  islands  of  the  Archipelago ;  and 
the  numbers  professing  this  faith  in  S.  and  E. 
Aoa  may  now  amount  to  about  200  millions  of 
souls. 

The  Vedas  of  the  Hindus  are  in  Sanskrit.  They 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  translated  as  a  whole 
into  any  of  the  vernacular  tongues  of  India,  and 
there  are  but  few  Brahmans  who  can  read  and 
understand  them,  though  they  learn  portions  by 
heart  They  are  considered  a  revelation ;  and  the 
laws  of  Menu,  the  Puranas  or  legendary  histories 
of  India,  the  Tantras,  and  the  six  orthodox  Hindu 
systems  of  philosophy,  all  derive  their  authority 
from  their  agreement  with  the  Vedas.  It  was  the 
Vedas  of  whidi  the  Buddha  Sakya  Muni  denied 
the  authority.  In  the  Vedanta  philosophy,  the 
beginning  of  all  wisdom  is  said  to  be  a  desire  to 
know  God,  who  is  the  cause  of  the  imiyerse,  and 
this  is  to  be  leaned  from  the  Sciiptnre.  The 
Nyaya  philosophy  acknowledges  four  Bonrces  of 
knowledge,— jperception,  induction,  analogy,  and 
the  word  or  Veda.  The  Vaiseshika  nhOoBophy  is 
an  atomistic  system,  not  favourably  looked  on  by 
the  Bcahmans,  nerertheleflB  procUisDa  the  abadlute 


authority  of  the  Veda.  The  Sankhya  philosophy 
is  atheistic;  it  maintains  that  a  personal  God 
cannot  be  proved,  though  it  so  far  conforms  as  to 
admit  the  received  doctrine  of  the  Veda  as  evi- 
dence in  addition  to  perception  and  induction. 
The  Puranas,  or  old  books,  superseded  the  Veda. 
The  Buddhist  religion  of  Burma  is  likewise  a 
philosophy.  The  British  rulers  of  India  have 
allowed  Uie  utmost  religious  freedom  to  all  the 
races  under  tjieir  sway,  and  the  Bible  has  never 
been  used  as  a  class-book  in  any  Government 
school  in  British  India.  This  has  been  denounced 
by  earnest  men  as  time-serving.  However,  the 
Koran  and  the  Vedas  are  equtuly  excluded ;  but 
the  grant-in-aid  rules  of  1854  permit  money 
allowances  to  every  school  in  India  where  edu- 
cation up  to  a  certain  standard  is  imparted,  and 
in  these  grants  every  Christian  school  can  equally 
share.  To  gain  a  full  knowledge  of  the  Veda, 
the  Zendavesta,  the  Tripitaka,  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  Koran,  or  the  sacred  books  of  China, 
would  be  the  work  of  a  long  life. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  has  pointed  out  that  both  in 
Aryan  and  Semitic  races  there  have  existed 
several  minor  creeds,  which  in  process  of  ages 
have  disappeared.  In  the  Aryan  race,  for  ex- 
ample, there  have  been  the  religions  oif  Greece 
and  Rome,  Odin-worship,  and  Druidism.  In  the 
Semitic  race,  there  have  been  the  Assyriap, 
Phoenician,  and  sundry  other  idolatries.  But  in 
each  race  there  has  also  been  one  great  religion, 
which,  beginning  at  the  very  dawn  of  history,  has 
lasted  to  the  present  hour,  namely,  Vedic-Bnh- 
numism  among  the  Aryans,  and  Judaism  in  the 
Semitic  race.  And  each  of  these  great  religions 
has  had  two  vast  offshoots  or  schisms,  which  also 
stiU  survive,  namely  Zoroastrianism  and  Buddhism 
from  Brahmanism,  and  Christianity  and  IsUm 
from  Judaism.  Further,  all  six  of  these  rehgions 
are  possessed  of  a  aacted  literature,  to  which 
divine  authority  is  attributed  by  their  adherents, 
namely,  among  the  Aryf 
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The  Vedai  of  the  Brahmans. 

The  Zendavesta  of  the  Zoroastrians. 

The  Tripitaka  of  the  Buddhists. 

And  among  the  Semitic  race — 

The  Old  Testament  of  the  Jews. 
The  New  Testament  of  the  Ohristiani. 
The  Koran  of  Muhammadans. 

Besides  these  Aryan  and  Semitic  Scriptures, 
there  only  exist  in  the  world  two  other  ancient 
sacred  books  of  any  value,  namdy,  the  Kings  of 
the  Confucian  Chinese,  and  the  Tao-tze  King  of 
the  Taoists  of  China ;  the  Grunth  of  the  Sikhs 
being  a  comparatively  modem  w«rk. 

Lfl£tly,  as  if  to  perfect  the  parallel,  recent  cal- 
culations tend  to  show  that  at  the  present  hour, 
after  4000  years  of  development,  the  great  reli- 
gions of  the  Semitic  and  Aryan  races  are  almost 
on  an  equality  in  point  of  numba»— Brahmanisni 
and  Buddhism,  with  the  small  remnant  ci  Zoroas- 
trians, counting  together  (according  to  an  author- 
ity accepted  by  Professor  MuUer^  about  44  per 
cent  ox  the  human  race ;  and  Judaism,  Islam; 
and  Christianity  numbering  nearly  45  per  cent 
on  the  same  calculation. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  raeea  in  Soathem 
and  Eastern  Asia  are  of  the  Muhammadan,  the 
Buddhist,  the  Brahmanical,  and  Sinta  rriigions. 
The  Muhammadans  believe  in  Qod,  in  a  future 
•t«te,  in  a  judgment  for  blening  or  for  eoademn' 
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ation,  in  Mahomed  as  the  last  and  greatest  of 
the  prophets  of  God;  in  the  Koran  as  a  divme 
revelation  ;  in  khalifas  as  saccessors  of  Mahomed, 
and  in  inany  saints  and  shrines.  They  believe, 
also,  in  the  coming  of  a  Mehdi,  who  is  to  be  the 
last  of  the  Imiuns,  and  who  will  inaugurate  an  era 
when  Islam,  now  militant,  will  be  finally  triumph- 
antw  They  designate  their  religion  Islam,  salva- 
tion, and  style  themselves  Musahnan,  of  the 
saving  faith.  Muhammadanism  is  essentially  a 
proselytizing  religion ;  the  craving  of  all  its  pro- 
fessors being  to  convert  all  mankind  to  a  belief  in 
God  and  in  Mahomed  as  His  prophet.  But  with 
this  as  the  essential  tenet,  thev  have  many  diverse 
sectSy  of  every  shade  of  belief,  from  a  pure  mono- 
theism to  a  recognised  series  of  incamatioDS  still 
in  progress.  They  occupy  parts  of  Europe  and 
Africa,  much  of  the  soutn  of  Asia,  and  eastwards 
into  the  Archipelago.  In  the  south-west  of  the 
Asiatic  continent,  Persia  with  its  7,658,000  in- 
habitants is  almost  exclusively  of  the  Shiah  form 
of  Mnhanmiadamsm,  with  a  mere  sprinkling  of 
Jews,  Armenian  Christians,  and  Zoroastrian  fire- 
worshippera  But  Persia  is  almost  alone  in  this 
form  of  the  faith.  It  is  enclosed  on  three  sides 
by  races  following  the  Sunni  traditions, — ^by  Arabs 
to  the  S.W.  and  W. ;  by  Turks  in  Asia  to  the 
N.W.  and  N. ;  with  Uzbak  also  on  its  north ; 
Bokhariots  and  Turkoman  to  the  N.E.,  and  Afghan 


Turanian  descent.  Many  of  them  are  in  a  servile 
condition,  and  until  the  present  day  are  almost  in 
a  state  of  predial  slavery,  in  some  parts  bought 
and  sold  with  the  lands.  Many  are  iuiterate,  have 
no  sacred  books,  and  worship  spirits,  ancestors, 
idols,  and  shapeless  stoues  from  the  river  beds. 
But  even  amongst  the  followers  of  the  Brahmanical 
Hindu  faith  and  the  Jaina  sect,  all  of  whom 
possess  sacred  books,  there  is  found  every  con- 
ceivable kind  of  worship,  from  the  grossest  sen- 
sualism to  the  most  exalted  spiritualism,  and  from 
the  worship  of  stocks  and  stones  to  the  most  sublime 
conceptions  of  the  omnipresent  God. 

The  Muharomadans  are  descendants  of  Arab, 
Turk,  Moghul,  and  Persian  invaders,  and  of  con- 
verts from  Hindus  and  aboriginal  races.  They 
are  largely  of  the  Sunni  sect,  but  the  unity  of 
their  creed  and  the  finnness  of  British  rule  have 
done  much  to  make  them  one  body.  With  Brah- 
manism  it  is  dififeren  t.  Of  very  varied  origin,  largely 
from  a  nature-worship,  with  a  belief  in  mytho- 
logical personages,  and  some  of  their  chief  gods 
deified  princes,  their  beliefs  are  greatly  diversified. 
Great  minds  are  constantly  arising  and  forming 
new  sects  or  are  pondering  over  problems,  moral, 
social,  and  political.  The  Sikh,  the  Satnami,  the 
Kabir  Panthi  are  all  recent,  and  the  Brahmo  is  of 
the  19th  century.  Brahmanism  is  proselytizing 
by  miUions  among  the  aboriginal  races,  but  is 


tribes,  Makrani,  Baluch,  and  Sindi,  on  its  east ;  |  loosening  its  grasp  on  many  of  the  educated 
and  the  Turkoman  make  the  sectarian  difference  '  classes.  The  tendency  is  to  adopt  some  form  of 
in  their  belief  a  ground  for  considering  Persia    philosophy  as  a  substitute  for  their  old  traditional 


heretical.  Until  the  present  day  they  raid  Persian 
territory,  and  steal  and  sell  the  captives  as  davee. 
Perria  is.  to  them  a  hostile  country,  a  dar-ul-harb, 
on  which  they  may  lawfully  make  war.  In  this 
region  the  Muhammadan  population  is  estimated 
to  be  36,000,000. 


Turkoman, . 
Afghans,  . 
Sindi,  .  . 
Baluohy  .    . 


450,000 
4,000,000 
1.887,204 

409,200 


Pernans,  .  .  7,658,000 
Arabs,  .  .  .  6,000,000 
Turkey  in  Asia,  16,357,000 
Khiva  Uzbak, .  700,000 
Bokhariots,      .    2,100,000 

In  India,  the  British  Government,  a  Christian 
power,  is  ruling  over  a  population  of  253,891,821 
souls,  in  diverse  religious  communities.  A  census 
taken  in  1881  has  shown  their  respective  numbers 
to  be  as  under : — 

Hindfis,  .  .  187,937,450 
Mahammadans,  60,121,585 
Aboriginals,  Non- 

Anrans, .  ,  6,426,511 
Buddhist,.  .  3,418,884 
Christian,.  .  1,862,634 
Sikh,  .  .  .  1,863,426 
Jain,  .  .  .  1,221,896 
Satnami,  .    .    .    398,409 

The  non- Aryan  races  of  India  have  not  advanced 
beyond  the  idea  of  demons  who  scourge  the 
homaa  race.  Many  of  them  have  totems ;  others 
are  Shamanistic,  and  are  continually  findmg  new 
objects  of  worship  in  the  spirits  of  men  and 
women  who  have  died  a  violent  death,  or  have 
lived  livea  of  turmoil.  Man  Amman,  or  death 
mother,  of  the  Tamil  race,  is  a  recently  acknow* 
ledged  divinity  who  sends  smallpox.  She  is  a 
eompoond  of  their  Amman  or  village  goddess  and 
of  Kali,  the  consort  of  Siva.  Since  cholera  has 
swept  through  the  land,  the  people  of  Ujjain  have 
formed  a  new  goddess,  Maha  Ejda,  whom  they 
belierre  sends  that  dread  disease.  A  great  number 
of  tiie  nonoAfym  raoes  are  recognised  to  be  of 


Kabir  Panthi,    . 

347>ff94 

Nat  worship. 

143,581 

Parsee, .    .    .    . 

85,397 

Jews,    .    .    ,    , 

12,009 

Brahmo,    .     .     . 

1,147 

KumbhiPatia,  . 

913 

Others    and  un- 

speoiiiad,    .    . 

69,986 

religions,  and  this  seems  likely  to  embrace  the 
majority  of  the  educated  classes  throughout  India. 

The  most  recent  philosophy  was  originated  by 
Ram  Mohan  Roy,  a  Brahman,  and  its  best  expounder 
at  present  (1883)  is  Keshab  Ghander  Sen.  The 
name  assumed  by  the  most  prominent  among  them 
is  that  of  Brahmo,  and  ramifications  of  this  sect 
have  spread  throughout  the  presidencies  of  Bengal, 
Madras,  and  Bombeiy.  They  renounce  superstition, 
paganism,  and  absurdities  of  all  sorts.  They  abjure 
atheism  and  materialism ;  they  repudiate  Buddh- 
ism, Hinduism,  and  Muhammadanism.  They  re- 
gard Christianity,  not  as  a  religion  to  be  adopted, 
but  as  one  of  several  paths  leiuling  towards  pure 
and  abstract  truth,  and  they  look  towards  the 
Yedas  and  Puranas,  handed  down  from  the  Aryan 
Hindus,  as  constituting  another  of  these  ways. 
Theirs  is  a  theism,  including  faith  in  a  Supreme 
Being,  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 

Sir  Alhed  C.  Lyall  thinks  that  in  India  there 
will,  in  two  or  three  generations,  be  a  wide  and 
rapid  transformation  of  its  religion ;  that  the  old 
gods  of  Hinduism  will  die  in  their  new  elements 
of  intellectual  light  and  aur.  Some,  he  says,  may 
think  that  Christianity  will,  a  second  time  in  the 
world's  history,  step  into  the  vacancy  created, 
and  occupy  the  tracts  laid  open  by  the  upheaval 
of  a  whole  continent  to  a  new  intellectual  level. 
But,  he  says,  the  state  of  thought  in  Western 
Europe  hardly  encourages  conjecture  that  India 
will  receive  from  that  quarter  any  such  decisive 
impulse  as  that  which  overturned  the  decaying 
paganism  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Christianity  has 
not  yet  spread  sufficiently  to  have  become  an 
actual  power  in  the  conntry,  but  the  Brahmoists 
admire  Christianity  in  the  main,  as  supplying  a 
pattern  for  human  conduct. 

Under  Hindu  law,  mitil  1860,  a  eha&ge  of 
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religion  by  any  Hindu  involved  loss  of  proJ)erty ; 
but  an  Act  passed  in  that  year  by  the  Legislative 
Council  of  British  India  declared  that  change  of 
rch'gion  did  not  involve  loss  of  property. 

East  of  British  India,  Buctdhism  has  been 
favourably  received  by  great  nationalities.  Tribes 
on  the  Assam  borders,  the  people  of  Manipur, 
many  broken  tribes  amongst  the  hills  and  the 
valleys  of  the  Irawadi,  the  Mei-kong,  and  other 
great  rivers,  are  following  spirit  and  nature  wor- 
ship. The  Malays  of  the  Archipelago  are  now 
mostly  Muhammadans,  and  the  Spanish  Indies  in 
the  Philippines  almost  all  Christian  ;  but  Ceylon  is 
partly  Buddhist,  partly  Hindu;  and  Burma,  Siam, 
Annam,  Cochin-China,  Cambodia,  China,  andCorea 
are  chiefly  Buddhist,  though  China  largely  follows 
the  philosophy  of  Confucius  or  the  corrupted 
Taoist  philosophy  of  Meng-tze. 

In  the  temples  of  Confucius  in  China,  the  only 
object  of  reverence  is  the  monumental  tablet  be- 
fore which  the  devout  bum  incense  and  pray.  At 
the  entrance  of  their  Buddhist  temples  are  colossal 
figures,  supposed  to  be  warders  of  the  place ;  in 
all  other  temples  are  niunerous  idols,  not  only  of 
Buddha  in  his  three  attitudes  of  contemplation, 
exhortation,  and  repose,  but  of  many  other  deities, 
as  the  god  of  war,  the  god  of  agriculture,  and  the 
queen  of  heaven. 

A  prominent  feature  of  Japan  society  is  the  variety 
of  religious  beliefs.  The  State  cult  is  the  Sintu 
(Sin,  the  gods,  and  Tu,  faith),  an  apotheosis  of 
all  great  heroes  and  saints.    The  Buddhists  are 


logne ;  author  of  Description  d*on  Groupe  d'lles 
pen  connu  et  situd  entre  le  Japon  ct  les  lies 
Mariannes. 

RENAUDOT,  Abbe,  author  of  Anciennes 
Rdlations  des  Indes  et  de  la  Chine,  Paris  1718. 
It  gives  the  notes  of  travel  of  Suleiman  and  Ibn 
Khurdadba,  two  Arab  merchants,  who  visited 
India  and  China  apparently  in  the  9th  and  10th 
centuries,  and  are  the  first  among  western  writers 
to  make  mention  of  tea  (t<;ha)  and  porcelain. 
They  also  mention  arrack  and  rice. 

RENNELL,  Majob  JAMES,  author  of  a  History 
of  India.  He  was  the  first  writer  who  gave  any 
intelligible  account  of  the  countries  now  called 
British  India,  and  has  been  styled  the  father  of 
Indian  geography.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Bengal 
Atlas,  containing  Maps  of  the  Theatre  of  War  and 
Conunerce  on  that  side  of  Hindustan,  London  1780 ; 
Atlas  of  Bengal  and  Behar,  London  1780-81 ;  A 
Description  of  the  Roads  in  Bengal  and  Bebar, 
4to  and  12mo,  London  1778-99 ;  Memoir  of  a 
Map  of  Hindustan,  with  an  Account  of  the 
Ganges  and  Brahmaputra  Rivers,  London  1788; 
Marches  of  the  Britisn  Armies  in  the  Peninsula  of 
India  during  the  Campaigns  of  1790  and  1791 ; 
Geographical  System  of  Herodotus  Examined  and 
Explained,  4to,  London  1800 ;  Geography  of  Hero- 
dotus Examined  and  Explained,  2  vols.,  London 
1830 ;  Geographical  Illustrations  of  the  Expedi- 
tion of  Cyrus  and  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks,  with  the  Plates,  atlas  folio,  2  vols.  fol. 
and  4to,  London  1816 ;  A  Treatise  on  the  Com« 


there  the  more  numerous  sect,  but  their  priests  had  {  parative  Geography  of  Western  Asia,  2  vols.  8ro, 
become  so  singularly  unacquainted  with  the  tenets    London  1831. 


of  their  religion,  that  some  inquirers  recently 
visited  England  to  study  its  doctrines  in  the  books 
of  the  public  libraries.  The  populations  dwelling 
in  these  south-east  regions  of  Further  Ada  have 
been  estimated  as  under :— ^ 

Sunda  Islands  and 


200,000 

126,000 

4,000,000 

5,750,000 

21,000,000 

1,597.013 
890,000 
300,000 


Moluccas,     .  28,867,000 
Netherland  India 

and  part  of  N. 

Guinea,    .    .  27,962,000 
N.  Guinea  and 

neighbouring 

Islands,  .  . 
Philippines,  . 
Corea,  .  .  . 
Japan,  with  the 

ICuriles,  Loo- 

Choo,  and  Be- 
nin Islands,    36,357,212 


600,000 
6,300,000 
8,500,000 


Assam  tribes,  . 
Manipur,     .     . 
Burma,  .    .    . 
Siam, 
Annam,  . 
French  Cochin- 

China,      .     . 
Cambodia,  .     . 
Malacca  tribes, 
China  proper,   350,000,000 
Eastern  Turke- 

staUi    .     .     . 
Tibet,  Manchuria, 

Mongolia,  • .  21,180,000 
Ceylon,  .    .    .    2,606,930 

'-^Census  Report ;  Sir  John  Liibhock^s  Darwinism 
in  MoralSy  p.  250 ;  Frere^s  Antipodes^  p.  229 ; 
Max  MuUery  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop, 
i.  p.  12;  Sir  Alfred  C,  Lyall,  K.C.B.,  Asiatic 
Studies ;  Sir  Richard  Temple  in  Fortnightly  Review , 
Jany.  1883 ;  Albrecht  Wehev^s  Indian  Literature. 
See  Sacred  Books. 

REMBOWAH.  Burh.  In  Arakan  used  as 
food.  This  description  of  arrow-root  is  prepared 
from  the  Pembanoo  root,  obtainable  in  large 
quantities.  Price,  4  rupees  per  maund. — Local 
Committee,  Akyah, 

REMORA,  or  sucking  iish,  attaches  itself  to 
sharks.  The  sucker  is  on  the  back  of  the  head. 
Fishermen  in  the  Mozambique  Channel  are  said  to 
pass  a  string  through  the  tail,  and  allow  the  fish 
to  swim  away;  it  attaches  itself  to  tustle  and  fish, 
which  are  then  pulled  in. 

KEMUSAT,  ABEL,  a  learned  Parisian  sino- 


RENNET.  Masr,  Arab.;  Panir,  Maya,  HmD. 
The  dried  contents  of  the  stomach  of  a  calf, 
used  for  coagulating  or  curdling  milk. — Faulkner, 

RENUKA,  daughter  of  king  Renu,  the  wife  of 
rishi  Jamadagni,  and  mother  of  Parasurama;  in 
S.  India  identical  with  the  Gramma- deya,  Ellam* 
mun. 

REPOUSSfi  WORK  in  silver  and  gold  is  well 
made  at  Ahmadabad.  It  is  beaten  up  first  in  small 
patterns,  and  holes  are  pierced  to  give  effect  to 
the  pattern.  At  first  sight,  it  might  be  mistaken 
for  coarse  filigree.  Brass  work  of  Nagpur,  Jey- 
pore,  Moradabad,  and  in  the  south  of  the  Penin- 
sula  has  the  body  of  the  work  in  brass,  and  pure 
tin  is  hammerea  over  it,  leaving  spaces  of  the 
ground  as  ornament.  The  white,  bright  tin 
resembles  silver. 

REPTILES  are  arranged  by  naturalistB  as  the 
class  Reptilia  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  they  are 
numerous  in  the  south  and  east  of  Asia.  The 
chameleons,  the  eecko,  and  others  of  them  are 
interesting  to  all  who  would  investigate  the 
wonders  of  creation.  The  crocodile,  the  alligator, 
and  the  poisonous  snakes  cause  great  loss  of  human 
life ;  the  marine  turtles  and  their  eggs,  some  of 
the  frogs,  some  of  the  snakes,  are  usm  as  food  by 
several  races ;  several  of  them,  as  the  sktnks,  the 
iguanas,  are  used  medicinally.  The  Greeks  regarded 
snakes  as  good  demons,  and  worshipped  them; 
the  emblem  of  their  deified  physician,  Escula* 
pins,  is  that  of  two  snakes  in  oongress ;  and  from 
the  earliest  origin  of  Hinduism,  its  followers  have 
worshipped  the  cobra,  representing  it  in  pictures 
and  in  sculptures  with  manv  heads  as  a  protect- 
ing divinity  overshadowing  sings  and  deities  and 
lingam  idoL  With  MnhammananH,  frogs,  orooo- 
diles,  snakes,  turtles,  as  also,  indeed,  orabs,  are 
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not  lawful  food.  The  arrangement  by  natnnlJstB 
of  the  reptiles  of  the  South  and  East  of  Asia  is  as 
under : — 

FiBffr  Sub-glass  —  Keptilia  Pbop£b* 

The  Obdeb  of  ToBToiSEft— Grblokia. 

L  Land  TorioiseB— Teetudinidie. 

Testudo  elegtnsi  Schopff,  Peninsula  of  India,  Ceylon. 

T.  Honfieldii,  Oray^  Afghaniitan. 

T.  elongata,  Blyth^  Cambodia,  Arakan,  Mergni. 

IL  Fresh- water  Terioises — Emydide. 

Manoniia  emys,  M,  cLnd  8cM,,  Penang,  Arakan,  Tenaa- 
BeTun. 

Cnora  Amboinensis,  Daud.,  Eastern  India. 

C.  llaYomaxginata,  Orapf  China,  Formosa. 

C.  trifasciaU.  Gray,  China. 

Cyelemys  Oldbami,  Oray,  Mergui,  Cambodia. 

Pyxidea  Moahotii,  Orap^  Cochin-China. 

NotoehelysplatTnota,  Cfrapt  Singapore. 

Geoemjda  spinosa,  Orap,  Tenassenm,  Pegu. 

6.  grandis,  Orap^  Cambodia. 

EmTB  oceUata,  D.  and  B.,  Tonasserim,  Pegu. 

£.  Bealii,  Orap,  Southern  China. 

E.  Thuigi,  Orap,  Bengal,  Penang. 

E.  mutica,  CantOTj  Chusan. 

£.  nigricans,  Orap,  Southern  China. 

&  Sinensis,  Orap,  Canton,  Formosa. 

£b  crassicoms,  Orap,  Mexgui,  Malay  Peniniula,  Cam- 
bodia. 

E.  Keeresiif  Orap,  Coehin-China,  Southern  China. 

B.  triJQga,  Sehioeiffg,  Peninsula  of  India,  Ceylon. 

£.  macrOcephala,  Orap,  Siam,  Cambodia. 

E.  Hamiltonii,  Orap,  Lower  Ganges. 

Pangshura  tecta,  CfroM. 

P.  tentoiria,  Orap,  Dekhan,  Indus. 

P.  flaTiventer,  Otkr.,  Ben£^? 

P.  Smithii,  Orap,  Pan  jab? 

Batagur  baska,  Orap,  Ganges,  Irawadi,  Penang. 

B.  lineatus,  Oray,  Nepal,  Moulmein. 

B.  EUioti,  Orap,  Kistna  river. 

R  affinis.  Cantor,  Malay  Peninsula. 

B.  dhongoka,  Cfrap,  Nepal,  Assam. 

Platystemum  megaoephalum,  Orap,  China,  PegQ« 

in.  Fkvsh-water  Turtles — ^Trionycida). 

Emyda  granosa,  Sehapff,  Hindustan,  Sikkim,  Bengal. 

E.  Ceylonensis,  Orap,  Ceylon. 

E.  Tittata,  PeUn,  Goa. 

Trionyx  Sinensis,  Weigm,,  China,  Chusan,  Formosa. 

T.  Gangetieus,  Cuv,,  Ganges,  Penang. 

T.  Jayanicus,  Sehweigg,  Ganges,  Dekhan,  Penang. 

T.  omatus,  Orap,  Siam,  Cambodia. 

T.  subplanna,  Sehweigg,  Singapore,  Penang. 

T.  Guntheri,  Orap, 

Chitra  Inditt,  Orap,  Ganges,  Malay  Peninsula. 

IV.  Marine  Turtles— Chelonidee. 


Caouana  ollTscea,  Etehtck,  Coasts. 
Chelonia  Tiigata,  FUm,,  Coasts. 
Caretta  sauamata,  L,,  Coasts. 
Dermatoebelys  ooriacea,  L.,  Coasts. 

The  Obdeb  or  Lizabds— Saubia. 

I.  Crocodilea — CrooodUidaa. 

Crooodilus  palustris,  Zest.,  Ganges,  Peninsula  of  India, 

Ceylon. 
C  Siamensis.  Sekntid.,  Siam,  Cambodia. 
C.  porosus,  Sehneid,,  iJl  riTeis. 
C.  Pondiec^ianus,  Orap,  Pondicheny. 
Gavialis  Gaagetieos,  Om.,  Ganges. 

n.  Water  Liaards—yaranids. 

Vaxanus  flayesoens,  Orap,  Ganges,  Indus,  Penang. 

T.  dxaeaena,  L,,  from  Bengal  to  Ceylon. 

T.  Innatus,  Orap. 

IT.  nehulosus,  Ort^f,  Bengal,  Siam. 

Hydrosaurus  salvator,  Law,,  China,  Siam,  Ceylon. 

m.  Land  Linrda— LacertidK. 

IWhydnmraa  aezlineatus,  Da'ud,,  Rangoon. 
T.  meridjonalis.  Othr,,  Southern  China. 
T.  septentrionaJis,  ^mr^  Northern  China. 
Cabnta  Lesohenanltii,  Bdw,,  Coromandel. 
Opbiopa  Jetdoni,  Btpth,  Mhow. 
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Aeanthodaetylua  Cantoris,  Oikr,,  Bamnuggur. 
A.  Neilgherrensu,  Jerdon,  Kunur. 

IV.  Cordyles — Zonuiide. 
Pfleudopus  gracilis,  Orap,  Khassya. 

y.  Skinks— Scincidn. 
TVopidophorus  microlepis,  Othr,,  Chartaboum. 
T.  Cochin-Chinensis,  Cuv,,  Coclun-China. 
T.  aspris  Berdmorreii,  Blpth,  Mergui. 
Euprepes  Chinensis,  Orap,  China. 
E.  rufescens,  Shaw,  from  Afghanistan  to  China. 
E.  montioola,  Othr,,  Sikkim. 
E.  oliyaceus,  Orap,  Malay  Peninsula. 
E.  maoularius,  Blpth,  Rungpur? 
K  trilineatus,  Chap,  Camatic. 
Mabouia  quadrilineata,  Biy^  Hong-Kong. 
M.  Chinensis,  Chrap,  China. 
M.  maoulata,  My^  Assam. 
Eumeoes  bilineatus,  Orap,  Neilghexries. 
E.  Himalayanus,  Othr,,  Himalayas. 
E.  SehlegeUi,  Othr,,  Sikkim. 
E.  modestus,  Othr,,  Ningpo. 
E.  ReeTesii,  Orap,  China. 
E.  ladaoensis,  Othr,,  Tibet. 
E.  formosus,  Blpth,  Mirsapore,  Waiirabad. 
E.  Indieus,  Orap,  Sikkim. 
E.  Taprobanensis,  Kdaart,  Ceylon. 
E.  chalcides,  L.,  Penang,  Siam,  Hong-Kong. 
E.  Siamensis,  Othr.,  Siam. 
E,  Bowringii,  Othr,,  Hong-Kong. 
K  albopunctatus,  Orap,  Nellore,  Meigui. 
£.  Hardwiokii,  Orap,  Peninsula  of  India. 
K  punctatus,  E,,  Peninsula  of  India. 
E.  isodactylus,  Othr,,  Cambodia. 
Hagria  Vosmearii,  Orap,  BengaL 
Chiamela  lineata,  Orap, 
C.  anguis  melanosticta,  Merr.,  Coromandel.      « 

VI.  Aoontiads — ^Aoontiadidn. 
Aoontias  Layudi,  Kdaart,  Colombo. 
Nessia  Burtonii,  Orap,  Ceylon. 

N.  monodactyla,  Orap,  Ceylon. 

VII.  Sand  LiEards--Sepaid*. 
Sphenooephalus  tridaotylus,  Blpth,  Afghanistan. 

VIII.  Geckos— Geckotide. 

Gecko  guttatus,  Daud,,  from  Southern  India  to  China. 
G.  stentor,  CSontor,  Penang. 
G.  Smithii,  Chrap,  Prince  of  Wales*  Island. 
G.  monarchus,  D,  and  B,,  Malay  Peninsula,  Ceylon. 
G.  Japonicus,  D,  and  B,,  China,  Chusan. 
G.  Swinhonis,  Othr,,  Northern  China. 
G.  subpalmatus,  Othr.,  Chikiang. 
Ptychoasoon  homalooephalum,  Crevddt,  Penang,  Singa- 
^re. 


Hemidactylus  triedrns,  Davd,,  Ceylon,  Pen.  of  India. 

H.  maoulatus,  D,  and  B,,  from  Ceylon  to  China. 

H.  Sykesii,  Othr,,  Dekhan. 

H.  frenatus,  D,  amd  B.,  from  Ceylon  to  Siam* 

H.  Leschenaultii,  D,  and  B,,  Msdras. 

H.  punctatus,  Jerdon,  Tellicherry. 

H.  oootflri,  D,  and  B,,  Penang,  £k>mbay,  Ceylon. 

H.  leiurus  Berdmorreii,  Blpth,  MerguL 

Perwia  Peronii,  D,  and  B,,  Penang,  Ceylon. 

P.  Cantoris,  (Hhr,,  Penang. 

Nycteridium  Schneideri,  Shaw,  Ceylon,  Bengal,  Assam, 

Siam,  Penang. 
Phelsuma  Andamanense,  Blpth,  Andaman  Islands. 
Gymnodactylus  triedrus,  OUir.,  Ceylon. 
G.  pulchellus,  Orap,  Penang,  Singapore. 
G.  frsenatus,  Othr,,  Ceylon. 
G.  Kandianus,  Kelaart,  Ceylon. 
G.  Mysoiiensis,  Jerdon,  Bangalore. 
G.  Indieus,  (Tray,  Neilgherries. 
G.  Malabaricus,  Jerdon,  Malabar. 
G.  littondis,  Jerdon,  Malabar. 
G.  Dekhanensis,  Othr,,  Dekhan. 
O.  yarie^tus,  Blyth,  Moulmein. 
G.  naultmus  fasoiolatus,  Blpth,  Subathu. 
Pentadaotylus  Bomeensis,  Othr,,  Borneo. 
P.  felinus,  CUhr,,  Singapore. 
P.  Duyaucelii.  2>.  anidB,,  BengaL 
Puellula  rubiaa.  Myth,  Andaman  Islands. 
Bublepharis  Haxdwimi,  Orap,  Peninsula  of  India. 
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IX.  Ag»me»— A^g;amid«. 
Draoo  yolans,  X.,  Penaiig,  Singapore. 
D.  retioulatofl,  Gtlvr'.,  Pmlippine  lalancU. 
D.  Timorenflis,  JTkM,  Timcnr. 
D.  comutnB,  ^'^r.,. Borneo. 
D.  fimbriatus,  Kuhlf  Jaya. 
D.  macolatofl,  Oray,  Biain,  Penaag,  Tenaaaeiim. 
D.  spiloptanU)  Wiegm,,  MaTiilla, 
D.  DusBnmieri,  D,  and  B,,  Peniiuala  of  India. 
D.  quinquefaBciatai,  Oray,  Penang. 
D.  taBniopterui,  Othr.,  Siam,  Tenauaini. 
D.  luBDBatopogon,  Boie,  Ja^a. 
D.  bimacalatui,  Othr,,  PhiHppiBe  Islandt. 
D.  lineatuii  Dwud,,  Amboyiia,  Gelebes. 
D.  rostratuB,  Othr,,  Borneo? 
Otocryptis  bivittata,  Wisgm,,  Oeylon. 
LyriocephaluB  icatatui,  £.,  Oeylon. 
Geratopnora  StoddartU,  Oray,  Oeylon. 
0.  Tennentii,  Othr.,  Ceylon. 
0.  aspera,  Othr.,  Oeylon. 
Oophotit  Oejrlanioa,  PeUrs,  Oeylon. 
Japalora  variegata,  Oray,  SiUom. 
J.  SwinboniB,  Oray,  Formoea. 
J.  polygonata,  HciUoweU,  Loo-Ohoo. 
Siiana  Pondioeriana,  Cuv.,  Western  India. 
S.  minor,  Othr,,  ICadras,  Oeylon. 
DilophyruB  grandis,  Chray,  Rangoon. 
Bronchocela  criitatella,  Kvhl,  Malay  Peninenla. 
B.  Smaragdina,  Othr,,  Cambodia. 
B.  jubata,  D,  and  B,,  Pondicherry. 
Oalotet  yersioolor,  Daud,,  Oeylon,  continent  of  India. 
0.  nemoricola,  Jerdon,  Neilgnerries. 
0.  myetacetiB,.!).  and  B,,  Pegn,  Siam,  Mergni,  Oeylon. 
0.  Rouzil,  Z>.  and  B. 

O.  opbiomaobuB,  Merr,,  Oeylon,  Soutbem  India. 
O.  platToepB,  Blyth,  Ohena  Punji. 
0.  nignlabriB,  Peters,  Oeylon. 
O.  emma,  Cfra^f  MergoL 
0.  maria,  Ort^^  HinialayaB. 
Salea  Horsfieldii,  6^j^,  ifeilgheirieB,  Ceylon. 
OriocaloteB  minor;  Oray,  EUmalayaB. 
Aoanthosaura  armata,  Cfra^,  Eastern  India. 
A.  capra,  Othr.,  Ohartaboum. 
A.  coronata,  Othr,,  Ohartabonm. 
Oriotiarie  EUioti,  Othr.,  SiUdm. 
Tiaris  tiara  Bubcriitftta.  Blyth^  Port  Blair. 
PhyBignathnB  Oocbin-ChinenBiB,  Cuv.,  Oochin-Ohina. 
-P.  mentager,  Othr.,  Ohartaboum. 
liolepiB  gnttatuB,  Ouv,,  Eastem  India,  China. 
UromaBtiz  Hardwioldi,  Oray,  Hlndnstan. 
Cbaracia  dorBalie,  Oray,  Southern  India. 
Stellio  tuberonlatuB,  Oray,  N.  Hindiutan,  Himalaya. 
TrapeluB  menlonyx,  Othr.,  Afghanistan. 
PhiynocephiJus  Tickelii,  €fray,  Afghanistan. 
P.  oaudiTolvulus,  Pall.,  Tibet. 
P.  brachysaura  omata,  Blyth,  Sagor. 

FaHILY  or  nwAiigr.gnKH^niTAMBCT.anKmjg. 
Chamseleo  vQlgariB,  Daud.,  Pen.  of  India,  Ceylon. 
'  Thb  Obdbs  or  Svakis—Ofhidu. 
First  Sub-order,  Innocuous  Snakes. 
h  Blind  Snakes— TyphloiHdn. 

l>n?l^<^  lineata,  Boie,  Penang,  Hong-Kong, 
l^hlops  nigro-albns,  D.  and  B.,  Penang,  Singapore. 
T.  Horsfieldii,  Oray,  Khassya,    Asaam,  Tenasserim, 

OoduA-Ohina. 
T.  bothriorhynchos,  Othr.,  Penang. 
T.  striolatas,  Peters,  Bengal. 
T.  Siamensis,  Othr.,  Siaxn. 
T.  Braminas,  Daud.,  Indian  Continent,  Ceylon. 
T.  pammeces  (tenuis),  Othr.,  Madras. 
T.  mims,  Jan.,  Oeylon. 
Onychocephalos  aootos,  D,  and  B.,  Pen.  of  India. 

U.  Short-tails— TortriddsB. 

Oylindrophis    rafos,    Laur,,    Cambodia,    Singapore^ 

Tranquebar. 
0.  macnlatos,  L.,  Ceylon. 

IIL  XenopeItidee-~XeBopettld». 
Xenopeltis  ludeolor,  Beinw.^  Malay  Peninsula,  Cam- 
bodia. 

ly,  Bough-taiU— TJropeltidJB. 
Bhinophis  ozyrhynchna,  Sehneid.,  Ceylon. 
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B.  pnnoiatusy  MyU,,  Ceylon. 

R.  Philippinus,  Ouv.,  Ceylon. 

B.  Trevelyanus,  Kdaart,  Ceylon. 

B.  sanguineus,  Beddome,  Wynad. 

R.  Blythii,  Kdaart,  Ceylon. 

R.  PulneyenBis,  Beddome,  Pulney  Hills. 

Uropeltis  grandis,  Kdaari^  Ceylon. 

Silybura  macrolepis,  Peters,  Peninsula  of  India. 

S.  Beddomii,  Othr.,  Peninsula  of  India. 

S.  oceUata,  Beddome,  Neilgherries. 

S.  EUioti,  Orap,  Madras,  Dekhan. 

S.  bioatenata,  Othr.,  Dekkan. 

S.  Shorttii,  Beddome,  ShoTaroy  Hills. 

&  brevis,  Othr.,  Animallay  HiUs,  Neilgherries. 

Plectrurus  Perrotetii,  D.  and  B.,  Madras,  Neilgheniei. 

P.  Quntheri,  Beddome,  Neilgherries. 

Melanophidium  Wynaidenae,  Beddome,  Wynad. 

Y.  Dwarf  Snakes— Calamaridse. 
Oalamaria  Siamensis,  ^'^r.,  Siam,  Coohin-China. 
0.  quadrimaculata,  A  and  B,,  Java. 
0.  albiventer,  Oray,  Penang. 
0.  nigro-alba,  Othr.,  Penang. 
0.  leucocephala,  2>.  and  B. 
C.  catenata,  Blyth,  Assam. 
0.  reticulata,  Bly^,  Assam. 
Maerocalamus  lateralis,  Othr. 
OxycalamuB  longioeps.  Cantor,  Penang. 
Geophis  microce^ialus,  Othr.,  Madras. 
G.  (PUtypteryx  Perrotetii),  D.  and  B.,  Neilgherries. 
Aspidura  brachyorrhoB,  Boie,  Ceylon. 
A.  Oopii,  C^thr. 

A.  trachyprocta,  Cope,  Ceylon. 
Haplooerous  Ceylonensis,  Othr.,  Ceylon* 

YI.  Oligodontes— Oligodontide. 

Oligodon  subgriseus.  Peninsula  of  India. 

O.  spilonotus,  Othr.f  Madras. 

O.  EUioti,  Othr.,  Madras. 

O.  subponctatUB,  D,  and  B.,  Malabar  coast. 

O.  spinipunctatus,  Jan. 

O.  fasoiatus,  Othr.,  Dekhan. 

O.  sublineatus,  Oeylon. 

O.  affinis,  Othr.,  Animallay  Hills. 

O.  Templetonii,  CHhr.,  Oeylon. 

O.  modestus,  Othr, 

O.  donalis,  Oray,  Afghanistan  ? 

O.  brevicauda,  Othr.,  Animallapr  HiUs. 

Simotes  venustus,  Jerdon^  Peninsula  of  India. 

S.  RuBBeUii,  Daud.,  Ceylon,  Pen.  of  India,  Himalaytf. 

S.  binotatas,  D.  and  R,  Peninsula  of  India. 

S.  albiTenter,  Othr.,  Ceylon. 

S.  signatuB,  Othr.,  Singapore. 

S.  cinereus,  Othr.,  Cambodia. 

S.  Swinhonis,  Othr.,  Amoy. 

S.  taBuiatos,  Othr.,  Cambodia,  Bankok. 

S.  trilineatns,  D,  and  B, 

S.  punctulatus,  Oray,  Himalayas. 

S.  Labuanensis,  Oihr.,  Borneo. 

S.  bicatenatus,  Othr. 

S.  albocinotuB,  Cantor,  Assam. 

S.  fasdolatus,  Othr.,  Pachebone. 

S.  Coohin-Chinensis,  Oihr.,  Lao  Mountains. 

S.  trinotatus,  D.  and  B.,  Penang,  China. 

YH.  Colubrides— Oolubridse. 

Ablabes  baUodims,  Boie,  Penang. 

A.  tenuiceps,  Blyth,  Nepal,  Dai$Ung. 

A.  fuBcuB^  Blyth,  mmafayas. 

A.  Rappii,  OthX;  Himalayas. 

A.  bioolor,  Blyth,  Khassya. 

A.  oUvaceus,  Beddome,  Neilgherries. 

A.  Sagittarius,  Cantor,  Penang,  Bmgal,  Himalayas. 

A.  Humberti,  Jon^  Madras,  Ceylon. 

A.  coUaris,  Oray,  Khasaya,  Nepal. 

A.  melanocephalus,  Oray,  Malacca. 

Cydophis  major,  (Hhr.,  China. 

0.  fnonatus,  Othr.,  Afghanistan. 

0.  calamaria.  Othr.,  Oeylon,  Peninsula  of  India. 

0.  nasalis,  Ckhr. 

0.  montiool^  (7<hKop,  Asmib* 

Odontomus  nympha,  Daud.^  Yellore. 

O.  semifasdatus.  Oihr, 

O.  gracilis,  Oihr,,  Madras  Presidency. 

Nymi>hophidium  maculatum,  &Mr. 

EUohistodon  Westermannii  Meinh^ 
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CoroneUa  oiieiLtalis,  Gikr* 

Colii])er  rafodonatoi,  OaiUor,  ChuiAt 

C.  iDAiidAriniUy  CmUor^  Ghiuan. 

C  poiplkYraoeiiB,  CatUor,  KhMsys,  Ammsh, 

Klaphu  dione,  PaU.^  Korthern  Ohina. 

E.  sauromaies,  PaU,,  Ningpo. 

E.  t«Dianii,  Cope,  China,  Siam. 

Compaotoma  raaiatam,  Beinw,^  Eastern  India* 

C.  melannrum,  Sdileg,^  Bengal,  China. 

C.  retienlarej  Cantor,  Himalayas,  Assam. 

C  Hod^nii,  Othr.,  Himalayas. 

Pynophis  Helena,  iXsuel.,  Ceprlon,  Madras. 

G.  Malabaricqg,  Jerdon,  Peninsula  of  India. 

Ptjas  mnoosiia,  L.^  all  over  the  continent,  Ceylon. 

P.  korroa,  JZetraw.,  Eastern  India. 

Xenelaphis   hezahonotus,   C(mLor,   Arakan,   Penang, 

Singapore. 
Zamenis  (uadeina,  Schleg,,  Afghanistan,  Sind. 
Z.  YentiimaeaUtns,  Orof^,  Western  India. 
Z.  graciliB,  Gthr.,  Dekhiui,  Sind. 
Z.  nudolatns,  Shaio^  Peninsula  of  India,  Bengal,  IVo- 

▼inoe  Wellesley. 
Zaocys  fuscus,  Othr.,  Borneo. 
Z.  carinatus,  Gthr.,  Borneo. 
Z.  dhumnades,  Cantor,  Chusan,  Ningpo. 
Z.  nigromarginatos,  Blyth,  Hiinalayas. 
Heipetodryaa  Sieboldii,  Gthr.,  Sikkim. 
Tropidonotus  guincunciatus,  Schlt0»,  all  over  India. 
T.  annularis,  HoUowdl,  China. 
T.  triangnligerus,  Beinw,,  Penang. 
T.  maerophthalmus,  Gthr,,  Himalayas. 
T.  dorsalia,  Gthr,^  Chikiang. 
T.  macrope,  myth^  Daxjiling. 
T.  platyceps,  Blytk,  Himalayas. 
T.  sobminiatOB,  jReinw.,  Eastern  India. 
T.  Himalayanns,  Gthr,,  HimaUyas. 
T.  annaticeps,  Blytht  Assam,  Arakan. 
T.  sioUtoi,  X.,  all  over  the  hidian  continent. 
T.  montioola,  Jerdofn,  AnimaUay  Hills. 
T.  jonoens,  CatUoTf  Penang,  Chikiang. 
T.  Oeylonensis,  fi'CAr.,  Ceylon. 
T.  Beddomii,  Gth/r.,  Neilgherries. 
T.  nigroetnctua,  Blyth,  Pegu  ?  Tenasserim. 
T.  flayipunetatus,  Hollow,,  Hong-Kong. 
T.  cebnnus,  £lptk»  Mergui. 
T.  tigrinna,  Boie,  Northern  China. 
T.  leacomc^as,  Gthr.,  Penang. 
T.  plomfaieolor,  Cantor,  Ma£ras  Presideney. 
Atretiom  sehistosum,  Daud.,  Ceylon,  Malay  Penin. 
Xenoohxophis  oerasogaster,  Camtor,  Malay  Peninfula, 

Bengal,  Assam,  Shassya. 
Prymnomiodon  ohalceus,  dope,  Siam. 

Vni.  Fresh-water  Snakes— HomalopsidtB. 

Fordonia  onieolor,  Grap,  Penang. 

Cantorio  elongata,  Gthr,,  Singapore. 

Cerbenis  rhynchops,  Schneid.,  m>m  Ceylon  to  Siam. 

Hypsirhina  plumoea,  Boie,  Eastern  India. 

H.  enhydris,  Schneid.,  Bengal,  Eastern  India. 

H.  Jagorii,  Peter$,  Siam. 

H.  Bennettii,  Grap,  China. 

H.  Chinensisy  Gray,  China. 

Ferania  Sieboldii,  SchUff,,  Bengal,  Proyinoe  Wellesley. 

Homalopsis  buocata,  X., Malay  Peninsula,  Cambodia. 

Hipiates  hydrinns,  CanL,  Penang. 

H^peton  tentaculatnm,  Lac^.,  Siam. 

L3L  Desert  Snakes— Psammophide. 
Ftammoplui  oondanarus,  Merr,,  Peninsula  of  Indian. 
Psammodynastes  pulverulentus,  Boie,  Eastern  India. 

X.  Tree  Snakee^-DendrophidiB. 

Gkmyoeoma  oxycephalum,  Boie,  Penang,  Tenasserim. 
6.  gramineum,  Gthr,,  Khassya. 
G.  Disnatum,  Gray,  Khassya. 
PhyUophia  oarinata,  Gthr,,  China. 
Dendrojphia  piota,  Gm,,  all  otmt  India. 
D.  eaudolineata.  Gray,  Penang,  Singapore. 
duysopelea  omata,  Shaw,  all  over  India. 
C  mbMMM,  Gfuy, 

XL  Whip  Snakea— Dryiophidn. 
l^ropidocoeoyz  Penotetii,  Z>.  and  B,,  Korih  Caaam. 
Tragopa  pnflBaa,  B&imw,,  Sasteni  India. 
T.  &var»  0ttr.*  Anlii»H»y  momitana. 
T.  froiiti«iiMtiif ,  Gihr, 


Passerita  mycterizans,  h,,  Ceylon,  Peninsula  of  India* 
P.  purpurasceni^  Gthr,,  Ceylon* 

Xn.  Dipsades— Dipsadids. 
Dipsas  cynodon,  Oiw,,  Mala^  Peninsula. 
D.  Forsteni,  D,  and  B.,  Animanay  monntaittf. 
D.  boons,  Gthr,,  Bengal. 
D.  dendrophila,  Meinw.,  Malay  Peninsula. 
D.  bubalina,  Klein.,  Assam,  China? 
D.  multimaculata,  ScKUg.,  Bengal,  Eastern  India. 
D.  trigonata,  Schneid.,  Peninsula  of  India,  Bengal. 
D.  multifasciata,  Blffth,  Snbathu. 
D.  gokool,  Gray,  Penang,  Bengal 
D.  Ceylonensis,  Gihr,,  Ceylon. 

XIII.  Lycodontes— Lycodontidae. 

Lycodon  aulicus,  L,,  Ceylon  and  oontinent  of  India. 

L.  Laoensis,  Gthr,,  Coohin-China. 

L.  striattts,  Shaw,  Peninsula  of  India. 

L.  Animallensis,  Gthr,,  AnimaUay  mountainsu 

L.  rufosonatus,  Cant.,  Chusan. 

Tetragonosoma  efifrene,  Cant,,  Penang. 

T.  atropurpureum,  Cant.,  Mergui. 

Leptorhytaon  jara,  Shaw,  Pen.  of  India,  Bengal,  Aaiam. 

Opnites  subdnctus,  Boie,  Penang. 

O.  albofuseoa,  D.  and  B.,  coast  of  Malabar. 

Ceroaspis  caiinata,  Kuhl,  Ceylon. 

XIV,  Blunt-heads— AmUycephalidsB. 
Amblycephalus  boa,  Kuhl,  Penang. 
Pareaa  carinata,  Beinw.,  Cochin-China. 
P.  montioola.  Cant.,  Assam. 
P.  IssviB,  Kuhl,  Cochin-China,  Khassya. 

XY.  Book  Snakes— Pythonid«B. 

Python  reticulatus,  Schneid.,  Malay  Peninsula. 
P.  moluruB,  L.,  Peninsula  of  India,  Bengal,  NepaL 

XYL  Sand  Snakes— Erycids. 

Gongylophis  conicus,  Schneid,,  Pen.  of  India,  Sikkim. 

Cursoria  elegans,  Gray,  Afghanistan. 

Eryz  Johnii,  Bumli,  Pen.  of  India,  Fteijab,  Sikkim. 

XYII.  Wart  Snakes— Acrochordid«. 
Acrochordus  Javanicus,  HomU,,  Penang,  Singapore. 
ChersydruB  granulatus,  Schneid,^  eastern  ooaata  of  B. 
India,  Malay  Peninsulik 

Second  Sulhorder,  Venomous  Cchibrine  Snakei, 
I.  Terrestrial— BlapidsB. 

Naja  tripudians,  Merr.,  over  nearly  entire  India. 
Ophiophagus  elaps,  SchUg,,  over  nearlv  entire  India. 
Bungarus  cseruleus,  Schneid,,  Peninsula  of  India,  Ben- 

gaL  Assam. 
B.  f^iBouttus,  Schneid,,  continent  of  India. 
B.  Ceylonicus,  Gthr.,  Ceylon. 

B.  semifiBflciatua,  K&hd,,  China,  Fonnosa. 
Xenurelaps  bun^;aroides.  Cantor,  Aasam. 
MegtBropnis  flavioeps,  Beinh,,  Penang. 
CaUophis  bivirgatua,  Boie,  Malay  Pewinsnla. 

C.  intestinalis,  La/ur,,  Mslay  Pcaoinsula. 
C.  gracilis.  Gray,  Panang  and  Singapore. 
C.  MacoleUandii.  Beinh,,  Himalayas,  Nepal,  Assam. 
C.  annularis,  Gthr, 

C.  trimaculatus,  Davd.,  Tenasserim,  Bengal. 
C.  maoulioeps,  Gthr.,  ICalav  Pemnsiila. 
C^  nigresoens,  Gthr,,  Neili^emea. 

n.  Sea  Snakes — Hydrophidae. 
Platurus  seutatus,  Laur.,  Indian  Ocean,  Padfia 
P.  Fischeri,  Jan.,  Indian  Ocean. 
Aipysurus  anguillsaformis,  Schmidt,  Australia  seas. 
A.  l»viii,  Lacep,,  Northern  Australia. 
A.  fuscus.  Tschudi,  Australia. 
Disteria  aoliata,  Lacepe, 

Aoslyptus  superdliosus,  D.  and  B,,  S.W.  Paoifio. 
Hydrophis  JerdoniL  Gray,  Madras,  Penang. 
H.  StokesiL  Gray,  Northern  Australia. 
H.  major,  Shaw,  Indian  Ocean. 
H.  robusta,  Gthf.,  Indian  Ocean. 
H.  Belcheri,  Gray,  New  Guinea. 
H.  eierulescens,  Shaw,  Indian  Ocean. 
H.  aspera.  Gray,  Singapore, 
H.  spiralis^  iSAaiff,  Indian  Ocean. 
H.  cyanocmcta,  JDaud,,  Indian  Ooean« 
H.  melanosonai  Gthr. 
H.  subcinota,  vray,  Indian  Qoean. 
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H.  nigrodlKiU,  Dofid.,  Bengal. 

H.  elegana,  Qray^  Auitntlia. 

H.  torquata,  6'tAr.,  Penang. 

H.  chloris,  Datui,,  Madras,  Bengal  Penang^ 

H.  Lmdsayii,  Orapt  Ghina,  Siam,  Malabar. 

H.  atriceps,  Othr,y  Siam. 

H,  latifasdata,  Othr.,  Meivni. 

H.  coronata,  Othr»f  BengaL 

H.  diadema,  Oihr, 

H.  ffracilit,  Shaw^  Madras,  Java. 

H.  faaciata,  Schneid,y  Yisagapatam. 

H.  Cantoris,  Otkr.f  Penang. 

H.  lapemoides,  Oray^  Ceylon,  Madras. 

H.  longioeps,  Oihr,,  Indian  Ocean. 

H.  stricticollis,  Othr.,  Indian  Ocean. 

H.  omata,  Oray,  Indian  Ocean. 

H.  EUioti,  Otkr.f  Siam,  Madras,  Ceylon. 

H.  paoh^cercus,  Fitch, ,  East  Indian  Arcbipelaga 

H.  vipeiina,  StJimidtf  Madras,  Java. 

H.  ocellata,  Cfray,  Australia. 

H.  anomala,  Schmidt,  Samarang. 

H.  cnrta,  Shaw,  Madras. 

H.  Hardwicldi,  Oray,  Penang. 

H.  loreata.  Gray,  Borneo,  Pmlippines. 

Enhydrina  Bengalensis,  Gray,  Indian  Ocean. 

Pelamis  bicolor,  Schimd.,  Indian  and  Pacific  Ocean. 

Third  Sub-order,  Viperine  Snaka, 

I.  Pit  YipeiB — CrotalidsB. 

Trimeresonu  gramineus,  Shaw,  E.  parts  of  continent. 

T.  erythrurus,  Cant.^  China,  Bengal,  Siam,  Java. 

T.  carinatus.  Gray,  Sikkim,  Bengal,  Rangoon. 

T.  purpureas.  Gray,  Penang,  Singapore. 

P.  Animallensis,  Gthr.,  Animallay  Hills. 

T.  monticola,  Gthr.,  Nepal,  Sikkun. 

T.  Wagleri,  ScMeg,,  Malay  Peninsula. 

T.  strigatus,  Gray,  Neilgnerries,  Dekhan. 

T.  trigonocephalus,  Merr^,  Ceylon.   - 

T.  mncrosquamalus,  Cant.,  Assam. 

Peltopelor  macrolepis,  Beddome,  Animallay  Hills. 

Calloselasma  rbodostoma,  Rdnw,,  Siam. 

Halys  Blomhoffii,  Boie,  Japan,  Formosa. 

H.  Pallasii,  Gthr.,  Tartary. 

•H.  Himalayanus,  Gthr.,  Tibet. 

H.  EUioti,  Jerdon,  Neigherries. 

Hypnale  nepa,  Laur,,  Ceylon,  Southern  India. 

II.  Vipers — Viperidse. 
Daboia  Russellii,  Shaw,  Ceylon,  S.  India,  Himalayas. 
Echis  carinata,  Schneid.,  Southern  India. 

Second  Sub-class — ^Batrachiaks. 

Ths  Obdkb.ov  Taillbss  Batsaohianb— Batraohia 

Salibnta. 

OxygloisuB  lima,  Ttchudi,  Siam,  Cambodia,  China. 


B.  cyanophfyctis,  Sehneid,,  Ceylon,  Southern  India, 

Lower  Bengal. 
R.  tigrina,  Daud.,  Sikkim,  Nepal. 
R.  Liebigii,  Gthr.,  all  over  India. 
R.  esculenta,  X.,  China. 
R.  sylvatica,  lAcmUej  Ningpo. 
R.  gracilis,  Wiegm.,  from  Madras  to  Southern  China. 
Hoplobatrachus  Ceylanicus,  PeUra,  Ceylon. 
Pyxicephalus  breviceps,  Sehneid.,  S.  India,  Himalayas. 
P.  rufescens,  Jerdon,  coast  of  Malabar. 
Megalophrys  montana,  Kuhl,  Penang,  Cevlon. 
Xenophrys  monticola,  Gthr.,  Khassya,  Sikldm. 
Cacopus  BjTstoma,  Sehneid.,  Camatic. 

C.  globulosus,  Gthr.,  RuBselconda. 
Diplopelnm  omatum,  2>.  and  B.,  S.  India,  Ceylon. 

D.  pnlchrum.  Hollow.,  Siam,  China. 
Buio  vulgaris,  Xavr.,  China,  Himalayas. 
B.  calamita,  Lavr.,  Tibet. 

B.  Kelaartii,  Gthr,,  Southern  Ceylon. 

B.  galeatus,  Gthr,,  Cambodia. 

B.  melanostiotus,  Sehneid.,  all  over  India. 

B.  asper,  Schleg,,  Meigui. 

Hylorana  macrodaotyfa,  Gthr.,  Hong-Kong. 

H.  erythrsea,  Schleg,,  Malay  Penin.,  south  coast  of  Siam. 

H.  macularia,  Myth,  Ceylon. 

H.  MaUibarica,  D.  and  B.,  coast  of  Malabar. 

H.  temporalis,  Gthr,,  Ceylon. 


Polypedates  maoulatus.  Gray,  all  over  the  continent 
of  India  and  Ceylon. 

P.  quadrilineatus,  Wiegm.,  Penang,  Singapore. 

P.  microtympanum,  Gthr.,  Ceylon. 

P.  pleurostictus,  Gthr.,  Mfidras  Presidency. 

P.  reticulatus,  Gthr.,  Ceylon. 

P.  eques,  Gthr.,  Ceylon. 

P.  Afghana,  Gthr.,  Afghanistan. 

IxaluB  variabilis,  Gthr.,  Ceylon. 

L  temporalis,  Gthr.,  Cevlon. 

I.  femoralis,  Gthr.,  Ceylon. 

I.  leucorhinus,  Martent,  Ceylon. 

L  schmardanus,  KeUutrt,  Ceylon. 

Rhacophorus  maximus,  Gthr.,  Nepal,  Sikkim,  Afghan- 
istan. 

Hyla  Chinensis,  Gthr,,  Southern  China,  Formosa.^ 

Callula  pulchra.  Gray,  Ceylon,  Eastern  India,  China. 

C.  obscura,  Gray,  Ceylon. 

Bombinator  Sikkimensis,  Blyth,  Sikkim. 

Thi  Order  or  Tailed  Bateachians— Bateachia 

Gradientia. 

Cvnops  Chinensis,  Gray,  Ningpo. 
Plethodon  persimilis,  Gray,  Siam. 

The  Order  of  Burrowino  Batrachiaks— Bateachia 

Apoda. 

Epicrium  glutinosum,  L,,   Ceylon,    Southern  India, 

Khassya,  Siam,  Tenasserim. 
E.  monoohroum,  Blkr.,  Singapore. 
Coecilia  oxyura,  D.  and  B.,  Malabar  coast. 

The  reptiles  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia  have 
been  described  by  Dr.  Gunther  in  a  volume  pub- 
lished by  the  Hay  Society,  from  information 
obtained  from  the  museums  in  London,  and  from 
drawings  and  descriptions  by  Sir  W.  EUiot,  Mr. 
B.  H.  Hodgson,  Sir  A.  Smith,  Sir  J.  E.  Tennenfc, 
Captain  B^dome,  and  Mr.  L.  S.  Dillwyn ;  and  the 
laooursof  Mr.  Blyth,  Drs.  Jerdon,  Kelaart,  Cantor, 
Mason,  Hooker,  Shortt,  Ewart,  and  Sir  Joseph 
Fayrer  hare  also  been  great.  Notices  will  be 
given  here  of  the  more  important  species. 

Reptiles  are  oviparous  or  ovo-viviparous  verte- 
brate animals,  with  red,  cold  blood,  with  three 
cavities  of  the  heart,  breathing  by  lungs  either 
during  the  whole  period,  or  at  least  in  the  later 
stages  of  their  growth.  They  are  naked;  bat 
I  frequently  the  skin  shows  scale-like  folds,  or  is 
tubercular,  or  forms  osseous  scutes. 

The  first  sub-class,  or  Reptilia  proper,  have  only 
one  ventricle  of  the  heart,  incompletely  divided ; 
two  atria;  never  possessing  branchue  at  any 
period  of  life.  One  occipital  condyle.  Skin  with 
scale-like  folds,  or  tubercular,  or  forming  osseous 
scutes.  This  sub-class  comprises  the  order  of 
tortoises  (Chelonia),  that  of  the  lizards  (Sauna), 
and  that  of  the  snakes  (Ophidia). 

The  order  of  tortoises,  or  Chelonia^  are  reptiles 
with  the  bones  of  the  thorax  united  into  a  carapace. 
The  family  Testudinidae  are  the  land  tortoises,  but 
only  one  species,  Testudo  elegans,  the  starred 
tortoise,  occurs  in  India. 

Emys,  the  Pond  Tortoises,  Terrapens,  a  genus 
of  the  Emydidse,  or  fresh-water  tortoises.  The 
species  of  this  genus  inhabit  all  the  temperate 
and  tropical  regions,  except  Australia.  Fonnerly 
(between  the  latest  geological  and  the  historical 
periods)  the  genus  had  even  a  still  greater  geo- 
graphical range  than  now,  a  species  in  a  semi- 
fossil  state  being  found  in  England  and  in  other 
European  countries,  where  it  is  extinct  at  preseot. 
The  species  imdergo  great  changes  in  extemsl 
appearance  with  age.  The  Terrapens  abouud  in 
still  waters  and  tanks  in  the  southern  partsot 
India;    perfectly  motionless,  they  rert  on  the 
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water,  with  the  shell  and  the  snout  raised  above 
its  surface,  suddenly  disappearing  at  the  approach 
of  danger,  and  darting  away  with  the  swiftness  of 
a  fish.  Their  pointed  claws  enable  tbem  to  crawl 
easily  over  slippery  and  steep  places,  and  to  dig 
little  holes  for  a  small  number  of  elongate  ovate, 
hard-shelled  eggSj  which  in  some  species  require 
as  long  a  period  as  from  18  to  20  months  before 
they  are  hatched.  They  are  chiefly  carnivorous, 
and  the  flatter  the  shell,  the  broader  the  inter- 
digital  web,  the  more  denticulated  the  jaws,  the 
more  aquatic  and  carnivorous  are  the  habits  of 
the  pond  tortoises.  The  food  of  the  carnivorous 
species  consists  of  water  insects,  frogs,  small 
fishes,  small  aquatic  birds,  and  mammals ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  are  persecuted  by  croco- 
diles and  large  fishes,  and  the  young  and  eggs  are 
eaten  by  numerous  other  animals.  They  are  not 
used  as  food  by  man,  the  flesh  of  most  species 
having  a  very  disagreeable  smell,  which  is  also 
perceptible  when  fi»t  taken  out  of  the  water  in  a 
net  or  W  a  hook  baited  with  meat  Pegu,  Sitang, 
Schwe  Gyn,  Tenasserim.    7^  inches  long. 

Batagur  baska,  the  Batagur,  another  of  the 
Emydidae  of  India,  is  found  in  the  Ganges  and 
Irawadi,  abounds  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hoogly ; 
great  numbers  are  brought  to  Calcutta,  where  they 
are  eaten  by  particular  castes,  and  are  even  kept 
for  sale  in  tanks.  Dr.  Cantor  caught  one  in  the 
sea  off  Penang,  with  a  small  hook  baited  with  a 
shrimp. 

Emyda  Ceylonensis,  Gray,  Shield,  Rept.  p.  64, 
tab.  29  A.,  is  one  of  the  TrionycidsD,  or  fresh- 
water turtles.  Generally  distributed  in  the  lower 
parts  of  Ceylon ,  found  in  lakes  and  tanks.  Several 
were  kept  alive  for  months  in  a  tub  filled  with 
fresh  water,  fed  freely  on  animal  food,  and  also  on 
bread  and  boiled  rice.  A  large  female  laid  three 
eggs,  globular,  about  1  inch  in  diameter,  with  a 
hard  calcareous  shell  This  and  Emys  trijuga  are 
put  into  the  wells  to  act  the  part  of  a  scavenger, 
shell,  in  fresh  specimens,  smooth  ;  in  drying,  the 
granular  surface  of  the  bony  shell  is  apparent. 

Trionyx  Gangeticus,  Cur.,  Regne,  ilnim.,  is  found 
in  the  Ganges  and  its  tributaries,  upwards  to 
Nepal  *  at  Penang,  in  rivers  and  on  the  sea-coast. 
It  is  of  fierce  habits,  defending  itself  desperately 
by  biting,  and  emitting,  when  excited,  a  low, 
hoarse,  cackling  sound.  It  appears  to  be  far  less 
numerous  at  Penang  than  T.  Javanicus  and  Chitra 
Indies.    Shell  23  inches  long. 

The  great  Seychelles  tortoise  is  miscalled  Tr. 
Indica  by  Gmelin,  but  under  that  name  Mr.  Gray 
unites  no  fewer  than  seven  of  the  supposed  species 
admitted  by  MBI.  Dumeril  and  Bibron.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  cchlegel,  the  Indian  tortoise,  probably 
indigenous  to  Madagascar  and  the  neighbouring 
isles,  has  been  acclimated  in  the  Gallapagos  Isles, 
in  California,  and  on  several  other  points  on  the 
western  coast  of  South  America.  But  Blyth  had 
been  assured,  on  good  authority,  that  ntunerous 
specimens  kept  in  gardens  in  the  Mauritius,  have 
all  been  brought  from  the  Seychelles  Islands  in 
the  first  instance,  that  they  are  still  commonly 
brought  from  those  islands  to  the  Mauritius,  and 
thence  we  believe  the  few  in  India  have  been 
imported.  The  largest  seen  in  India  measures  4 
feet  4  inches  in  length  over  the  curve  of  the 
carapace,  or  8  feet  5  inches  in  a  straight  line: 
transversely  4  feet  2  inches  over  the  high  arch  ox 
carapace,  or  in  a  diameter  line  2  feet  2  inches  high ; 


when  not  raised  upon  the  legs,  ie.  height  of  shell, 
20^  inches ;  when  walking,  Uie  shell  is  lifted  fully 
6  inches  from  the  ground,  if  not  more ;  circum- 
ference of  hind  foot,  17^  inches. 

Chitra  Indica,  Gray,  Shield,  Rept  p.  70.  Grows 
to  a  very  laige  size,  and,  like  the  Trionyx,  is  eaten 
by  the  natives  of  S.  Asia,  particularly  the  Chinese. 
Found  in  the  Ganges  and  in  its  tributaries,  up^ 
wards  into  Nepal ;  frequent  in  the  estuaries  of  the 
Malayan  Peninsula,  and  said  to  be  found  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.  Specimens  weigh  240  pounds ; 
they  are  very  powerful,  and  of  ferocious  habits. 
SheU  measures  37  inches. 

The  fourth  family,  or  Chelonidss,  are  Marine 
Turtles.  Marine  turtles  are  at  once  distinguished 
by  long,  compressed,  fin-shaped,  non-retractile  feet, 
the  toes  being  enclosed  in  a  common  skin,  out  of 
which  only  one  or  two  claws  project  The  cara- 
pace is  broad  and  much  depressed,  so  that  when 
these  animals  are  on  shore  and  are  turned  over 
on  their  backs,  they  cannot  regain  their  natural 
position.  They  are  thoroughly  marine  animals; 
their  pinnate  feet  and  their  Ught  shells  render 
them  the  best  swimmers  in  the  class  of  reptiles ; 
they  sometimes  live  hundreds  of  miles  distant 
from  shore,  to  which  they  periodically  return,  in 
order  to  deposit  from  100  to  250  soft-shelled  eggs, 
which  are  buried  in  the  sand.  The  food  of  some 
species  consists  exclusively  of  algae ;  others  subsist 
upon  fish  and  moUusca.  They  are  found  in  all 
the  intertropical  seas ;  sometimes  they  travel  far 
into  the  temperate  regions.  The  flesh  and  eggs 
of  all  the  species  are  edible,  although  the  Indian 
turtles  are  much  less  appreciated  in  this  respect 
than  those  of  the  Atlantic.  At  certain  seasons, 
the  flesh  of  Chelonia  virffata  acquires  poisonous 
qualities,  and  instances  of  death  have  been  ascribed 
to  its  use. 

Caouana,  Grray,  has  15  vertebral  and  costal 
shields,  which  are  thin  and  not  imbricate.  The 
genus  is  carnivorous,  eating  fishes,  mollusca,  and 
Crustacea;  comprises  an  Atlantic  species,  the 
loggerhead,  which  does  not  appear  to  extend 
into  the  Indian  Ocean ;  and  C.  ohvacea,  confined 
to  the  East  Indies. 

Caouana  olivacea,  Indian  loggerhead.  This 
species  is  distinguished  from  its  Atlantic  congener 
by  the  presence  of  only  a  single  small  claw  to  each 
of  its  feet.  It  is  abundant  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hoogly,  found  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  on  the 
coasts  of  Malabar  and  Penang,  and  in  the  seas  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  and  of  China.  Its  flesh, 
though  relished  by  the  Chinese,  is  unpalatable  to 
Europeans. 

Chelonia,  Flem,,  Gray,  Shield,  Rept,  p.  74. 
Herbivorous,  feeding  on  alg».  species  of 
Chelonia  extend  over  nearly  all  the  seas  between 
the  tropics.  Ch.  maculosa  occurs  on  the  Malabar 
coast. 

Chelonia  virgata,  the  Indian  turtle  or  green 
turtle,  is  found  on  all  the  coasts  of  the  East 
Indies.  It  is  at  all  seasons  plentifully  taken  in 
fishing-stakes  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca ;  in  size  it 
equals  the  Atlantic  turtie,  which  it  rivals  in 
flavour.  About  December  and  January  the  female 
lands  to  deposit  her  eflgs  in  the  sandy  beach  of 
some  sequestered  island^aud  then  the  fishermen 
watch  during  the  moonlight  nights  to  Hum 
turtles.'  The  eggs  are  of  a  spherical  shape,  about 
1  inch  in  diameter,  covered  by  a  soft  semi-trans- 
parent membrane  of  a  pale-yellow  Qolour,    The 
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expert  eye  d  the  fisherman  baffles  the  pains 
with  which  the  turtle  conceals  her  eggs,  and  pro- 
digious numbers  are  disinterred.  They,  are 
very  rich-flayoured,  like  marrow,  and  will  keep 
for  weeks  although  exposed  to  the  air.  The 
flesh  of  this  species  is  sometimes  found  to  be 
poisonous. 

'  Oarettasquamata,hawk-bill  turtle,  or  caret.  The 
hawk-bill  turtle,  so  named  from  its  rather  elon- 
gated and  compressed,  curved  upper  jaw,  does  not 
attain  to  the  same  size  as  the  other  turtles ;  a  shell 
2  feet  long  is  considered  as  extraordinarily  large. 
It  is  found  throughout  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
is  plentiful  only  on  parts  of  the  coasts  of  Ceylon 
(Hambangtotte,  Matura),  of  the  Maldives,  of 
Celebes,  etc.  As,  however,  turtles  always  resort 
to  the  locality  where  they  were  bom,  or  where 
they  have  resorted  to  propagate  their  kind,  and 
as  their  capture  is  very  profitable,  they  become 
cfcarcer  ana  scarcer  at  places  where  they  are 
known  to  have  been  abundant  formerlv.  Some 
specimens  sell  in  Ceylon  for  as  mudfi  as  £4, 
the  price  depending  on  the  quality  of  the  shell. 
If  taken  from  the  animal  when  decomposition  has 
set  in,  the  colour  of  the  shell  becomes  clouded 
and  milky,  and  hence  the  cruel  expedient  is  re- 
sorted to  of  supending  the  turtle  over  fire  till 
heat  makes  the  snields  start  from  the  bony  part  of 
the  carapace,  after  which  the  creature  is  permitted 
to  escape  to  the  water,  where  they  live  ;  but  re- 
production of  the  epidermal  shields  to  a  great 
extent  is  improbable.  At  Celebes,  whence  the 
finest  tortoise-i^ell  is  exported  to  China,  the 
natives  kill  the  turtle  by  blows  on  the  head,  and 
immerse  the  shell  in  boiling  water  to  detach  the 
plates ;  dry  heat  is  only  resorted  to  by  the  un- 
skilful. 

Dermatochelys  coriacea.  This  turtle,  although 
scarce,  appears  to  be  spread  throughout  almost 
all  the  seas  of  the  tropi^  and  temperate  regions, 
having  been  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
south  coast  of  England,  In  the  West  Indies,  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the  coasts  of  the  United 
States,  in  Chili,  in  Japan,  and  in  India.  A  female 
was  caught  on  the  coast  of  Tenasserim,  of  entire 
lenffth  6  feet  2^  inches. 

m  the  Sauria^  or  order  of  lizards,  the  in- 
teguments are  with  scale-like  folds,  or  osseous 
scutes,  or  granular.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
laurians  are  easily  distinguished  from  the  other 
orders  of  reptiles  by  their  elongate  form,  by  their 
moveable  thorax  covered  with  skin,  by  the  presence 
6f  legs,  and  by  Uieir  general  integuments,  which 
are  either  folded  into  scales,  or  granular,  or  tuber- 
cuhur,  or  duelded.  Still  there  are  many  saurians 
which  at  a  superficial  glance  might  easily  be 
taken  for  members  of  the  order  of  snakes,  and 
there  is  a  gradual  transition  between  both  these 
orders.  Many  lizards  have  several  layers  of  cells 
loaded  with  several  pigments ;  the  animal  spreads 
or  congresses  these  layers  by  more  or  less  inflating 
Hs  lungs,  whereby  the  changes  in  the  coloration 
are  effected.  Saurians  are  oviparous;  a  few 
OTo-viviparous.  They  have  been  divided  by  natural- 
ists into  many  families. 

The  flrst  family  comprise  the  Crocodiks,  orCro- 
codilidae.  Fresh-water  saurians  are  found  between 
the  tropics  wherever  the  country  is  watered  by 
sufficiently  large  rivers  or  lakes.  Hie  most  con- 
spicuous characters  of  the  crocodiles  refer  to  their 


antelope,  which  had  come  to  drink  water  at  tiie 
thoroughly  aquatic  life  ;  but  these  characters  are    tank  to  which  it  Qsoallj  reaorted.    ADIgttoit  are 
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combined  with  an  extremely  powerful  develop- 
ment of  those  organs  which  render  the  crocodiles 
the  most  formidable  of  all  the  carnivorous  fresh- 
water animals.  The  back,  the  tail,  and  the  belly 
are  protected  by  a  dermal  armour  composed  of 
quadrangular  shields,  which  are  arranged  in 
regular  longitudinal  and  transverse  series.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  the  food  of  the  croco- 
dile is  fish,  the  proverbial  swiftness  of  which  is  of 
little  avail  when  pursued  by  these  reptiles.  They 
fall  an  easy  prey,  especially  to  the  yoimg  animals ; 
the  active  old  animals,  requiring  a  greater  quantity 
of  food,  attaek  every  large  animal  which  accident- 
'ally  approaches  them,  and,  in  overpowering  it, 
the  whole  of  their  powerful  organization  is  <»lled 
into  requisition.  Seizing  the  victim  between  their 
capacious  jaws,  and  fastening  their  long,  pointed, 
conical  teeth  into  its  flesh,  they  draw  it,  in  one 
moment,  by  their  weight  and  with  a  stroke  of  the 
tail,  below  the  water,  and  drown  it.  Their  gullet, 
however,  is  much  too  narrow  to  allow  of  the 
passage  of  the  entire  body  of  the  victim;  and 
their  teeth  being  adapted  for  seizing  and  holding 
fast  only,  and  not  for  biting,  they  are  obliged  to 
mangle  the  carcase,  tearing  off  single  pieces  by 
sudden  strong  jerks,  lliis  is  performed  chiefly 
by  lateral  motions  of  the  head  and  front  part  of 
the  body ;  and  the  bones  of  the  head  of  the 
crocodile  are  much  more  firmly  united  with  one 
another,  and  the  processes  of  the  cervical  vertebrse 
much  more  developed,  than  in  any  other  saurian. 
Indian  crocodiles  inhabit  rivers  and  estuaries,  also 
the  sea-coasts,  and  in  calm  weather  may  be  seen 
floating  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles  from 
shore.  Those  inhabiting  small  inland  waters 
which  are  dried  up  during  a  drought,  are  compelled 
to  wander  about  in  search  of  water,  in  which 
alone  they  can  procure  their  food ;  they  do  this 
during  the  night.  Some  of  them,  however, 
especially  large  individuals,  bury  themselves  in 
the  mud,  as  many  fresh- water  tortoises  and  fish 
do,  and  remain  m  a  state  of  torpor  below  the 
hard  crust  during  the  time  of  the  drought  It  is 
during  that  period  shortiy  after  they  have  been 
released  from  the  state  of  an  enforced  fasting, 
that  they  are  most  formidable.  A  man  seized  by 
a  crocodile  has  only  one  way  of  saving  his  life,  if 
not  his  limb,  namely,  to  force  his  fingers  into  the 
eyes  of  the  beast,  which  immediately  lets  go  its 
victim, — a  practice  equally  known  to  the  Indian  of 
South  America,  to  me  Negro  of  Africa,  and  to 
the  Hindu.  It  is  not  difficult  to  catch  a  single 
depredator  by  a  hook  baited  with  flesh  or  entrails, 
ana  made  fast  by  a  bunch  of  strong,  thin  cords, 
which  it  cannot  gnaw  asunder,  as  they  nnk  into 
the  spaces  between  the  teeth.  It  is  not  easy  to 
kill  them  on  tiie  spot,  except  by  a  ball  sent 
through  the  eye  into  the  brain,  or  through  the 
neck  to  the  spinal  cord.  Of  course  a  severe  injuiy 
to  any  of  the  vital  parts  will  prove  fatal  to  them, 
but  not  before  days  or  weeks  have  elapsed.  All 
the  crocodiles  are  oviparous:  tiie  eggs  have  a 
hard  shell,  and  resemble  in  size  and  shape  those 
of  a  goose ;  from  20  to  60  are  deposited  in  a 
hollow  near  the  banks,  and  slightly  covered  over 
with  mould  or  sand.  The  young  croooifiles  are  of 
a  rather  rapid  growth.  One  hatched  at  Madras  in 
8  years  increased  to  the  length  of  8  or  9  feet,  and 
was  so  powerful  as  to  destroy  a  full-grown  back 
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found  ontj  in  the  New  World,  but  the  British  in 
India  ahnoBt  nniverBally  apply  this  name  to  the 
Indian   crooodiles.      Crocodiles    are    found 
America,  Africa,  Asia,  and  Australia. 

In  rivers  asingle  crocodile  will  often  appropriate 
to  himself  a  limited  district,  which,  if  it  oappeo  to 
be  in  the  vicinity  of  a  village,  will  soon  be  perceived 
in  the  loss  of  the  grasiog  cattle.  Instances  are  on 
record  of  Malays  who,  to  avenge  the  loss  of  a  relat- 
ive, have  watched  the  crocodile,  and,  by  diving  from 
below,  phiDged  a  kris  into  its  heart  The  eggs 
are  white,  tibe  shell  hard,  of  a  cylindrical  form, 
apwardfl  of  8  inches  in  length,  and  about  1^  inch 
in 


them  in  the  boat,  which  is  brought  under  ihe  tree. 
The  head  of  tms  species,  the  natives  say,  is 
in  venomous,  and  they  discard  it  altogether ;  but 
the  flesh  of  the  other  parts,  which  smells  most 
odiously,  is  deemed  by  the  Karens  much  prefer- 
able to  fowls. 

Yaranus  drac»na,  common  water  lizard.  A 
most  common  species  in  all  British  India,  Bengal, 
Nepal,  Southern  India,  and  Ceylon.  It  is  called  in 
India  the  Iguana,  is  found  in  great  abundance 
in  all  the  maritime  provinces  of  Ceylon,  rarely 
in  the  higher  Kandyan  districts.  This  species 
of  the  water  lizards  can  climb  well  both  trees 
and  walls,  and  it  is  popularly  believed  that 
Crocodiles  are  numerous  in  aJQ  the  tide- water    thieves  make  use  of  it  to  effect  an  entrance  into  a 


sIveamB  of  Burma.  During  a  two  hours'  pull  up  a 
small  river,  Mr.  Mason  once  counted  14  sunning 
themsdves  on  the  mud  banks.  They  often  carry 
off  the  natives ;  and  a  single  animal,  emboldened 
by  his  successes,  will  usurp  dominion  over  a 
paitioolar  portion  of  a  river,  where  he  becomes 
the  terror  of  every  boat's  crew  that  passes.  The 
steersman  occupies  the  most  dangerous  position, 
for  the  crocodile's  mode  of  attack  is  to  glide  up 
silently  to  the  bow  or  stem  of  a  boat,  then  turn 
suddenly,  when  with  one  stroke  of  ius  powerful 
tail,  dose  to  the  top  of  the  boat,  he  sweeps  into 
the  water  whoever  is  within  its  reach,  and  the 
stunned  victim  becomes  an  easy  prey.  A  Karen 
chief,  with  whom  Mr.  Mason  was  acquainted, 
perished  in  this  wav  at  a  point  in  the  river  Gaing 
whidi  had  previously  been  known  as  the  demesne 
of  one  of  these  river  monarchs.  Peraons  sleeping 
on  their  boats  moored  to  the  shore,  have  some- 
times awoke  in  the  jaws  of  these  monsters,  and 
one  carried  off  a  Burman  from  the  back  of  a 
buffalo  that  he  was  riding  across  a  small  stream, 
under  the  very  shadow  of  the  walls  of  Tavoy. 

Grocodilns  porosus,  Schn,  This,  the  larger  and 
fiercer  of  the  two  crocodiles,  is  found  in  various 
localities  botii  on  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  the 
Peninsula  of  India. 

Gavialis  Gangeticus,  the  gavial  or  nakoo.  The 
length  of  the  snout  equals  that  of  9  or  10  of  the 
dorsal  shields.  Old  male  specimens  have  a  large 
cartilaginous  hump  on  the  extremity  of  the  snout, 
^lian  noticed  that  the  Ganges  is  inhabited  by 
crooodiles  which  have  a  horn  on  the  end  of  the 
snout,  perforated  by  the  nostrils,  and  containing  a 
samll  cavhy  for  the  reception  of  air,  so  that  the 
males  are  enabled  to  remain  under  water  for  a 
longer  time  than  the  females.  The  gavial  attains 
to  a  length  of  20  feet.  The  correct  term  is 
gariaL 

The  family  of  the  Water  Uxards  are  the  Vara' 
nidm.  The  family  contains  the  largest  species  of 
limds ;  the  greater  part  of  them  live  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  large  rivers,  and  are  excellent  swim- 
mers, their  long,  compressed  tail  serving  as  a 
propeller;  they  are  carnivorous,  feeding  on  all 
different  .water  aninuils  and  on  the  eggs  of  birds, 
and  likewise  on  those  of  other  lurffe  reptiles. 
Their  movements  on  land  are  not  mud^  leas  rapid 
than  in  the  water.  Several  species  climb  trees ; 
they  are  active  during  a  part  of  thenig^t  They 
are  foinid  in  tropiod  Africa,  Asia,  and  Aus- 
tnJia. 

yiaranus  Benflalenns.  The  Karen  are  extravag- 
trnHj  icmd  of  their  flesh;  they  steal  up  the  trees 
urith  a  nooss  at  the  end  of  a  bamboO)  and  often 
noose  tikem  whQe  leipfaig  for  the  water,  or  catch 


building  or  over  a  wall,  by  allowing  their  guana 
to  get  hold  by  its  fore-daws  of  the  window-sill 
or  wall,  and  puUing  themselves  up  by  it.  It  is 
eaten  by  the  natives,  who  consider  it  highly 
nourishing  and  aphrodisiac,  and  many  Europeans 
use  it  for  soup,  imagining  it  allied  to  the  West 
Indian  guana.  It  can  always  be  procured  in  the 
Madras  market. 

VaranuB  salvator,  Laurenti,  During  the  day  it 
is  commonly  observed  in  the  branches  of  trees 
overhanging  rivers,  preying  upon  birds  and  their 
eggs  and  smaller  lizards,  and  when  disturbed, 
it  throws  itself  from  a  considerable  height  into 
the  water.  When  attacked  on  level  ground,  it 
attempts  its  escape  by  running,  if  possible  towards 
the  water.  Its  quidmess,  however,  is  not  so  great 
as  to  prevent  a  man  from  overtaking  it,  when  it 
will  courageously  defend  itself  wi&  teeth  and 
daws,  and  by  strokes  of  the  tail.  The  lowest 
castes  of  Hindus  capture  these  lizards  commonly 
by  digging  them  out  of  their  burrows  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  for  the  sake  of  their  flesh,  which 
by  these  people  is  greatly  relished.  Some  indi- 
viduals attain  to  nearly  7  feet  in  length,  but  the 
minority  are  smaller. 

Hydrosaurus  salvator,  Chray^  ocellated  water 
lizard,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Archipelago,  East 
Indian  continent,  China,  Siam,  Ceylon.  It  is 
very  numerous  in  hilly  and  marshy  lo<»illties  of  the 
Malayan  Peninsula.  It  is  conmionly,  during  the 
day,  observed  in  the  branches  of  trees  overiiang- 
ing  rivers,  preying  upon  birds  and  their  eggs  and 
smaDer  lizards,  and  when  disturbed  it  throws 
itself  from  a  considerable  hei^t  into  the  water. 
It  will  courageously  defend  itself  with  teeth  and 
claws  and  by  strokes  of  the  tail.  Low  castes  in 
India  dig  them  out  of  their  burrows  on  the  banks 
of  rivers,  their  flesh  being  greatly  relished.  Some 
attain  to  nearly  7  feet  in  length. 

The  fifth  famDy  comprises  the  Skinks,  or  Sciu" 
cidx.  The  species  of  this  family  are  exceedingly 
numerous,  and  inhabit  almost  every  part  of  the 
tropical  regions,  some  extending  into  the  tem- 
perate Bonee.  They  are  thoroughly  land  lizards, 
preferring  dry  ground,  and  hiding  themsdves  in 
the  sand,  under  stones,  etc.  None  of  them  enter 
the  water.  They  do  not  attain  any  considerable 
size. 

Euprepes  Chinensis.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
common  and  most  widely-spread  hcards  of  the 
East  Indies.  It  occurs  in  almost  eveiy  part  of  the 
continent  as  well  as  of  the  Archipelago,  from 
AfghaniBtan  to  China  and  the  Philippine  Islands ; 
it  is  eren  sud  to  inhabit  the  Sandwidi  Islands.  It 
is  not  found  beyond  an  deration  of  8000  feet 
Gintor  s$ys  that  it  is  exoeedhigly  numerous  in 
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the  hills  and  yalleys  of  the  Malayan  countries. 
They  may  be  seen  basking  in  the  sun,  in  bamboo 
hedges,  or  on  trees ;  and  they  fearlessly  enter 
houses  in  pursuit  of  insects,  in  which  they  dis- 
play great  agility.  The  female  deposits  6  to  12 
yellowish-white,  oval,  cylindrical  eggs,  half  an 
inch  in  length. 

The  eighth  family  are  the  Geckos,  or  Geckotidse. 

The  limbs  are  stout,  of  moderate  length,  with 

at  least  four  of  the  toes  well  developed.    They 

are  found  in  almost  eyery  part  between  and  near 

the  tropics,  frequenting  houses,  rocks,  and  trees ; 

and  some  of  the  species  are  so  numerous  around 

and  within  human  dwellings,  that  they  are  most 

familiar  objects  to   the   inhabitants.     All   the 

Indian  species,  with  the  exception  of  Eublepharis, 

are  able  to  run  up  and  along  the  surface  of  a  wall 

or  of  any  other  perpendicular  object,  the  lower 

surface  of  their  toes  being  provided  with  a  series 

of  moveable  plates  or  discs,  by  the  aid  of  which 

they  adhere  to  the  surface  over  which  they  pass. 

No  gecko  has  imbricate  scales  on  the  back.    The 

geckos  do  not  attain  to  any  considerable  size,  the 

litfgest  species  being  from  10  to  14  inches  long. 

They  are  carnivorous  animals,  destroying  insects, 

moths,  and  even  the  yoimeer  and  weaker  members 

of  their  own  species.  GecKos  have  even  been  seen 

devouring  their  own  tail.     They  are  of  fierce 

habits,  fighting  between  themselves,  particularly 

when  one  has  caught  a  larger  insect  than  he  is 

able  to  swallow  at  once.    They  make  a  spring  at 

their  victim.      Their  greediness   has  developed 

some  intellectual  faculties  in  the  house  geckos ; 

accustomed  to  be  fed  at  a  certain  time  with  rice, 

etc.,  these  litUe  lizards  will  punctually  make  their 

appearance,  and  fearlessly  take  profiFered  food. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  geckos  is  that  they  are 

endowed  with  voice.    In  Gecko  guttatus  it  is  a 

shrill   cry,  sounding  like  *to-kee;'    in   Gecko 

monarchus  it  resembles  the  monosyllable  *  tok,' 

repeated  six  or  eight  times  with  increased  celerity ; 

in  HemidactyluB  frsenatus  it  is  a  sharp,  quick  ctdl, 

like  ^chic,  diic,  chit,'  etc.    Ther  have  several 

vernacular  names  in  imitation  of  these  sounds, 

as   Too-kai,  To-kee,  Cheecha,  Gokee,   Keko, 

Gecko. 

Crecko  monarchus,  Gray,  Lizards,  p.  161,  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  changing  its  ground  colour 
in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  gecko.  It  is 
very  numerous  at  Penang,  swarming  at  night 
in  rooms.  They  are  pugnadons  among  them- 
selves, two  or  more  sometimes  fighting  for  an 
insect 

Ptychozoon  homalocephalam,  the  flying  gecko, 
attains  to  a  length  of  7  inches,  of  whidi  the 
tail  takes  one-half.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  Java 
and  in  a  few  other  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago. Penang,  Singapore,  and  the  island  of 
Kantfee  appear  to  be  the  only  other  places  where 
it  has  hitherto  been  found  in  India.  The  expan- 
sions of  the  skin  have  the  same  purpose  as  the 
wings  of  the  dragons  and  of  the  flying  squirrels. 
In  leaping,  these  membranes  are  expandea  by  the 
piewnre  of  the  air  from  below,  and  act  as  a  paia- 
ohote.  When  the  gecko  is  at  rest,  they  are  kept 
in  close  contact  with  the  body  bv  muscles  attached 
to  their  interior  surface.  Liiie  other  geckos, 
they  liATe  in  some  degree  the  power  of  clutnging 
the  ground  colour  from  a  darker  to  a  lightw 
shade. 

Hemidaetylus  coctoei,  the  common  gecko  or 


small  gecko.    The  spider  of  the  English  Bible, 

Proverbs  xxx.  28,  was  undoubtedly  a  small  gecko 

represented  by  this  species,  and  the  word  was  so 

rendered  in  die  Synac  version  made  in  the  2d 

century,  and  in  the  Vulgate  Latin  made  in  the  4th 

century.      Jerome  translated,    *Stellio  manibus 

nititur,  Et  moratur  in  sedibus  regis,*  into 

'  The  gecko  taketh  hold  with  her  handi, 
And  dwelleth  in  kingi*  palaoee.' 

Hemidaetylus  frsenatns  is  the  cheecha  of  Ceylon. 
It  scarcely  ever  exceeds  the  length  of  4  to  5 
inches,  and  is  one  of  the  most  common  house 
geckos ;  seen  soon  after  sunset  in  search  of  prey, 
which  consists  of  flies  and  other  insects.  It  does 
not  reject  boiled  rice  and  crumbs  of  bread,  always 
returning  to  the  spot  where  it  has  been  thus  before 
fed.  It  is  also  frequently  met  with  on  trees 
and  on  rocks.  The  female  lays  three  or  four 
eggs,  in  crevices  of  old  walls  or  in  the  hollows 
of  trees.  This  small  species  is  of  fierce  habits, 
like  several  other  Geckonid»,  destroying  its  own 
species. 

The  ninth  family  are  the  Agames,  or  Agamidm. 
The  agames  are  land  lizards,  spread  over  almost 
every  part  of  the  Old  World  and  of  Australia, 
being  much  less  numerous  in  the  temperate  parts 
than  in  the  tropical, — some  with  a  compressed 
body,  and  with  a  long,  more  or  less  compressed 
tail,  live  on  trees  or  bushes ;  whilst  others,  with 
a  depressed  body,  and  with  a  shorter  tail,  inhabit 
rocks  or  plains.  The  most  slender  and  the  most 
gaily-coloured  forms  belong  to  the  former  division, 
the  heavier  ones,  with  duller  colours,  to  the  latter. 
They  do  not  attain  to  any  considerable  size,  and 
none  of  the  Indian  species  exceed  a  foot  in  length, 
the  tail  not  included.  The  greater  part  are  insect- 
ivorous, but  many  feed  on  vegetables  (seeds, 
fraits,  leaves),  as  well  as  on  animiUs. 

Draco,  Xmn.,  the  dragons,  a  genus  of  the 
Agamidse,  have  a  semicircular  membrane,  sup- 
ported by  the  five  or  six  posterior  (false)  ribs, 
which  are  much  prolonged,  forming  a  sort  of  wing 
or  parachute  on  each  side  of  the  body.  A  vertical 
appendage  is  suspended  from  the  middle  of  the 
throat;  a  smaller  horizontal  fold  of  the  skin  on 
each  side  of  the  gular  appendage.  The  dragons 
are  entirely  confined  to  the  East  Indies ;  they  are 
more  numerous  in  the  Archipelago  than  on  the 
continent;  they  have  not  yet  been  found  in 
Ceylon.  The  character  by  which  they  are  at  once 
recognised  is  the  peculiar  additional  apparatus  for 
locomotion  formed  by  the  much-prolonged  Sre  or 
six  hind  ribs,  which  are  connected  1^  a  broad 
expansible  fold  of  the  skin,  the  whole  forming  a 
sub-semicircular  winff  on  each  side  of  the  body. 
The  dragons  are  tree limds,  and  in  jumping  from 
branch  to  branch  they  are  supported  in  the  air  by 
their  expanded  parachutes,  which  are  laid  back- 
wards at  the  sides  of  the  animal  while  it  is  sitting 
or  merely  running.  If  the  hind  extremitiee  of  a 
dragon  were  cut  off,  it  would  lie  helpless  on  the 
ground;  but  it  would  stiU  move  with  ^reat 
velocity  if  it  were  merely  deprived  of  its  wiogs* 
The  locomotion  of  the  dragons  is  a  series  of 
leaps,  and  not  a  continuous  numing;  th^  are 
the  anoles  of  the  Old  World.  The  transcendent 
beauty  of  the  colour  of  Draco  volans  bafflesdescrip- 
tion.  As  the  lizard  lies  in  the  shade  along  the  trunk 
of  a  tree,  its  colours,  at  a  distance,  i^pear  like  a 
mixture  of  brown  and  grey,  and  rendtf  it  scarcely 
distinguiahable  from  the  bark.    Thus  it  remains, 
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with  no  BignB  of  Hfe,  except  the  restlefls  eyeB, 
watching  passing  insects,  which,  suddenly  expand- 
ing its  wings,  it  seizes  with  a  sometimes  consider- 
able unerring  leap. 

Sitana  ponticeriana,  Cuv,  This  common  ground 
lizard  is  oiBtributed  over  all  India,  but  is  rare 
in  the  wooded  districts,  frequenting  the  open 
oouutry,  field,  and  low  copses.  On  the  approach 
of  danger,  it  runs  with  great  rapidity,  tail  erect, 
and  conceals  itself  in  any  crack  in  the  ground  qr 
hole,  or  under  a  stone  or  bush.  Notwithstanding 
its  activity,  it  is  the  common  prey  of  harriers, 
buseards,  hawks,  and  eagles. 

Calotes  are  true  tree  lizards,  some  having  the 
taO  rather  compressed  at  the  base.  G.  versicolor 
ia  the  blood-sucker.  The  ground  colour  is  gener- 
ally a  light  -  brownish  olive,  but  the  lizard  can 
change  it  to  bright  red,  to  black,  and  to  a  mix- 
tare  of  both.  The  bright  changeable  colours  are 
pecahar  to  the  male  during  the  breeding  season, 
ID  the  months  of  May  and  June,  and  it  then 
may  be  seen  seated  on  a  hedge  or  bush,  with 
the  tail  and  limbs  black,  head  and  neck  yellow 
picked  out  with  red,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  red. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  common  lizards,  extend- 
ing from  Afghanistan  over  the  whole  continent  of 
India  to  Ceylon  and  China;  not  extending  into 
the  temperate  zone  of  the  Himalaya.  Ceylonese 
specimens  are  generally  somewhat  larger;  one 
of  them  measured  16  mches,  the  tail  taking  11 
inches.  It  is  found  in  hedges  and  trees.  The 
name  of  blood-sucker,  in  the  opinion  of  Eelaart, 
was  given  from  the  occasional  reddish  hue  of  the 
throat  and  neck. 

A  tenth  family  are  Chameleons,  or  Chamxlean" 
itlx,  Africa  is  inhabited  by  numerous  species ; 
they  extend  to  the  northern  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  into  South-Westem  Asia,  into  Hin- 
dustan and  Northern  Ceylon.  The  inflexibiUty 
of  the  neck  is  compensated  by  the  wonderful 
stracture  of  the  eyes,  which  are  so  prominent  that 
more  than  one-half  of  the  ball  stands  out  of  the 
head ;  and  not  only  can  they  be  moved  in  any 
direction,  but  each  has  an  action  independent  of 
the  other,  —  one  eye  may  be  looking  forward, 
whOst  an  object  behind  the  animal  is  examined 
with  the  other.  The  faculty  of  changing  colour 
possessed  by  the  chameleons,  although  common 
to  nmnerons  other  lizards,  has  become  proverbial, 
and  18  so  much  developed  that  one  side  may 
assume  a  colour  different  from  that  of  the  other. 
They  are  oviparous,  depositing  under  leaves  from 
ten  to  twelve  oval  eggs  wim  calcareous  shells. 
The  species  have  been  left  together  in  one  genus; 
only  one  species  is  found  in  British  India. 

Most  of  the  Indian  specimens  are  of  a  green 
colour,  uniform,  or  irregularly  spotted  and  bcmded 
with  dark  green  or  brown;  whilst  in  African 
species  the  ground  colour  is  greyish,  olive, 
yellowish,  or  brownish.  This,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  amount  to  a  specific  difference.  In  the 
reninsnla  of  India  and  northem  parts  of  Cevlon 
it  attains  to  a  length  of  10  indies,  the  tail  taking 
more  than  one-hau. 

The  Ophidia  comprise  the  order  of  Snakes. 
There  is  no  sharp  boundary  line  between  the 
order  of  sanrians  and  that  of  snakes.  Certain 
ophidians  remind  us,  by  several  characters,  of 
the  saurian  type ;  such  as  the  snakes  forming  the 
fint  four  Aunilies,  which  are  distinguished  by 
polished,  closely -adherent,  rounded,  sub -equal 


scales,  much  resembling  the  smooth  scales  of  some 
scincoids.  A  peculiar  mobility  of  the  jaw-bones 
enables  snakes  to  extend  the  gape  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree,  and  to  work  their  prey  down 
through  the  collapsed  pharynx.  The  Pythonidse 
and  Erycidie  have  rudiments  of  hind  limbs. 
Generally  the  snakes  are  provided  with  numerous 
teeth,  which  are  elongate,  conical,  thin,  and  pointed 
like  a  needle,  and  more  or  less  bent  backwards. 
Non-venomous  snakes^  teeth  are  either  entirely 
smooth,  or  only  the  last  of  the  maxillary  series  is 
provided  with  a  faint  longitudinal  groove,  which 
IS  not  intended  to  convey  a  poisonous  saliva  into  a 
wound,  as  the  saliva  of  these  snakes  has  never 
been  proved  to  be  poisonous ;  the  groove  appears 
to  increase  the  strength  of  the  tooth.  The 
poisonous  snakes  are  armed  with  a  long  canalicu- 
lated  tooth  in  front  of  the  upper  jaw ;  Qie  channel 
terminates  in  a  small  slit  at  the  extremity  of  the 
tooth,  and  is  in  connection  with  a  duct  which 
carries  the  poisonous  fluid  from  a  large  gland  to 
the  tooth.  At  the  moment  the  snake  opens  its 
mouth  to  bite,  these  muscles  compress  the  gland, 
and  force  its  contents  through  the  excretory  duct 
into  the  channel  of  the  venom-tooth,  whence  it  is 
injected  into  the  wound.  The  structure  of  the 
venom-tooth  is  not  the  same  in  all  poisonous 
snakes ;  in  some  it  is  fixed  to  the  maxillary  bone, 
which  is  as  long,  or  nearly  as  long,  as  in  the  non- 
venomous  snakes,  and  generally  bears  one  or 
more  ordinary  teeth  on  its  hinder  portion.  The 
poisonous  snakes  with  such  a  dentition  have 
externally  a  more  or  less  striking  resemblance  to 
the  non-venomous  serpents,  and  on  this  account 
they  are  designated  as  venomous  colubrine 
snakes,  forming  the  second  sub-order  of  snakes 
(cobra,  bungarum,  sea-snakes,  etc.).  In  the 
other  venomous  snakes,  the  thurd  sub-order,  the 
maxillary  bone  is  extremely  short,  and  does  not 
bear  any  teeth  except  an  exceedingly  long  fang, 
with  a  perfectly  closed,  externally  invisible,  channel 
in  its  interior.  Although  this  tooth  also  is  fixed 
to  the  bone,  the  bone  itself  is  very  mobile,  so 
that  the  tooth,  which  is  laid  backwards  when  at 
rest,  can  be  erected  the  moment  the  azumal  pre- 
pares to  strike.  This  tooth,  like  all  the  other 
teeth,  is  not  only  occasionally  lost,  bub  appears 
to  be  shed  at  regular  intervals.  The  greater  part 
of  the  snakes  are  oviparous,  the  eggs  having  an 
oblong  form,  and  a  soft,  leathery  shelL  The 
pythons  alone  incubate  their  eggs,  whilst  all  the 
other  oviparous  snakes  leave  them  to  the  heat  of 
the  place  where  they  have  been  deposited.  Other 
snakes  (the  fresh-water  and  poisonous  species)  are 
viviparous,  the  embryos  bemg  developed  in  the 
oviduct  of  the  mother.  There  may  be  distin- 
guished— 

Burrowing  snakes,  living  under  ground,  only 
occasionaUy  appearing  above  the  surface. 

Ground  snakes  live  above  ground,  and  only 
occasionally  dimb  bushes  or  enter  the  water. 

Tree  snakes,  or  species  passing  the  greater 
part  of  their  life  on  bashes  and  trees,  which  they 
climb  with  the  greatest  facility. 

Fresh-water  snakes,  distingtushed  by  the  posi- 
tion of  the  nostrils,  which  are  placed  on  the  top 
of  the  snout,  and  by  a  tapering  tail.  They 
inhabit  fresh  waters,  and  are  excellent  swimmers 
and  divers. 

Sea-snakes,  distinguished  by  a  strongly  com- 
pressed tail,  and  by  the  positum  of  the  nostrils, 
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which  are  placed  as  in  the  last  groap.  They  lire 
in  the  sea  only,  occasionally  approaching  the 
land,  feed  on  marine  fish,  are  yiviparoua  and 
Tenomons. 

Tropical  India  surpasBes  every  other  part  of  the 
globe  in  the  number  of  ophidian  forms. 

The  degree  of  danger  from  a  bite  by  a  poison- 
oos  snake  depends  but  little  on  the  species  which 
has  inflicted  the  wound,  but  rather  on  the  bulk 
of  the  individual,  on  the  quantity  of  its  poison,  on 
the  temperature,  and  on  the  place  of  the  wound. 
If  a  large  blood-vessel  be  pierced  by  the  fang,  the 
poison  is  carried  instantaneously  into  the  mass  of 
the  blood,  and  sudden  death  is  almost  always  the 
result  Although  it  is  always  possible  to  recog- 
nise the  venomous  nature  of  a  snake  from  external 
characters  only,  yet  this  re(juires  such  a  know- 
ledge of  snakes  as  can  be  attained  only  by  a  special 
study  of  them.  The  wound  itself  speaks  tor  or 
against  the  venomous  nature  of  a  snake  which 
has  bittetL  When  there  are  numerous  punctured 
wounds  disposed  in  two  lines,  the  snake  is  not 
poisonous.  If  the  wound  is  on  some  part  of  the 
hand,  arm,  or  foot,  one  or  two  ligatures  should 
be  made  as  tightly  as  possible  at  a  short  distance 
above  the  wound,  to  prevent  the  absorption  of 
the  poison.  The  ligature  is  left  until  the  proper 
means  are  taken  to  destroy  the  virus  in  the  wound, 
and  until  medicine  is  taken  internally,  or  until 
great  pain  or  swelling  necessitate  its  removal. 
Punctured  wounds  should  be  enlarged  by  incisions 
at  least  as  deep  as  the  wounds,  to  cause  a  free 
efflux  of  the  poisoned  blood,  and  to  facilitate  its 
removal  by  sucking.  The  wounds  should  be 
sucked  either  by  the  patient  himself  or  by  another 
person  whose  mouth  is  free  from  any  abrasion  or 
wound;  cupping-glasses  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose in  cases  where  they  can  be  applied.  The 
wound  should  be  washed  with  ammonia,  and  its 
vicinity  rubbed  with  it.  Cauterization  with  a 
red-hot  iron,  or  with  sulphuric  acid,  butter  of 
antimony,  nitrate  of  silver,  etc.,  are  of  great 
advantage,  if  done  before  the  virus  has  spread 
far  beyond  the  place  of  the  bite.  Internally, 
ammonia  should  be  taken  in  large  doses,— one, 
two,  or  three  wine-glasses  of  the  eau-de-luoe. 
Brandy  may  be  taken  at  short  intervals.  Dr. 
Shortt  believes  that  ammonia  is  useless,  and  has 
strong  faith  in  liquor  potassse.  To  prevent  a 
complete  collapse,  it  is  necessary  to  use  these 
strong  excitants,  and  to  repeat  them  until  the 
alanning  symptoms  are  allayed.  It  would  be  a 
great  ruk  in  such  a  case  to  trust  to  the  remedies 
of  a  snake-charmer. 

The  Coluhrida  family  comprises  the  greater  part 
of  the  non-venomous  snakes,  namely,  all  those 
which  do  not  present  any  striking  chaiucter  either 
in  their  general  habit,  in  the  shields  of  the  head, 
in  Uie  dentition,  or  in  any  other  part  of  their 
organisation.  They  have  numerous  teeth  in  the 
jaws  and  on  the  palate,  but  no  fangs  in  front  or 
in  the  middle  of  tne  maxillary.  Numerous  species 
of  Coluber,  «p.,  lArm.^  are  found  in  North  America, 
Europe,  and  Asia ;  those  in  British  India  belong 
to  the  northern  parts  of  this  region,  scarcely  ex- 
tending soutJiwajrds  into  the  tromcid  region. 

Ptyas  mucosuB,  Cope^  is  the  Indian  rat  snake. 
It  is  light  brownish-olive,  scales  with  dari^er 
margins,  is  one  of  the  most  conmion  species  on 
the  eentuiAki  and  in  Ceylon,  and  appean  to  oeeor 
Qtwywbere;.  it  is  sdtroe  in  ^e  Arohipelago,  as  its 


occurrence  has  been  recorded  in  Java  only;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  rare  in  Chuaan  and 
Formosa.  In  the  Himalaya  it  ascends  to  only 
5240  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  a 
powerfcd  snake,  attaining  to  a  length  of  7  feet, 
the  tail  being  one-third,  or  rather  more.  Its  food 
consists  of  mammals,  birds,  and  frogs;  it  fre- 
quently enters  the  dwellings  of  man,  in  search  of 
mice,  rats,  and  young  fowla  It  is  of  fierce 
habits,  always  ready  to  bite,  and  old  specimens 
brought  to  Europe  never  become  tame.  Cantor 
says  that  it  utters,  when  irritated,  a  peculiar 
diminuendo  sound,  not  unlike  that  produced  by  a 
gently  struck  tuning-fork. 

Tropidonotus  junceus,  Cantor^  inhabits  Penang, 
and,  like  most  of  the  Asiatic  species  of  this 
genus,  is  of  fierce  habits. 

Tropidonotus  quincunciatus  and  T.  umbratns. 
The  former  is  the  most  widely-spread  species  of 
the  East  Indies,  ranging  from  Mesopotamia  into 
the  southern  purts  of  Qdna,  and  inhabiting  moBt 
of  the  islands  of  the  western  half  of  the  Archi- 
pelago. It  abounds  near  rivers  and  pods,  feed- 
ing on  frogs  and  fishes ;  it  attains  to  a  length  of 
3  feet,  and  is  of  fierce  habits.  The  ground  colour 
of  the  upper  parts  is  generally  greyish  or  brownish- 
olive. 

Tropidonotus  macrophthalmus.  This  species 
may  be  at  once  distinguished  by  its  large  eye,  and 
by  its  dilatable  neck,  die  scales  of  which  show  an 
arrangement  very  similar  to  that  of  a  cobra,  for 
which  it  is  frequently  taken.  Found  in  Ehaoya 
and  Sikkim, — ^in  the  latter  country  at  an  elevation 
of  4000  feet.  Attains  to  39  inches,  the  taO 
measuring  7  inches. 

Tropidonotus  stolatus,  Boi>,  his.  This  is  per- 
haps the  most  common  species  of  snake  on  the 
East  Indian  continent,  ranging  from  C^lon 
through  the  Peninsula,  along  the  southern  slope  oif 
the  Himalayas  to  Southern  China  (Formosa) ;  it 
is  scarcer  in  the  Malayan  Peninsula  and  the 
northern  parte  of  Siam,  and  appears  to  be  entirely 
absent  in  the  Archipelago,  ft  is  of  very  gentle 
habits,  feeding  on  small  frogs;  it  attams  to  a 
length  of  2  feet,  but  generally  smaller. 

Another  family  are  Fresh-water  Snakes,  the 
Homalopsidm,    All  the  Indian  fresh-water  snakes 
of  this  family  have  a  grooved  fang  at  the  hinder 
extremity  of  the  maxillarv  bone.  They  are  aquatic, 
and  are  only  occasionally  found  on  the  beach; 
several  of  them  even  enter  the  sea,  and  in  several 
points  of  their  organization  approach  the  truly 
marine  snakes,  with  which  they  have  been  asso- 
ciated in  Gray^s  system.     They  may  easily  be 
recognised  by  the  position  of  the  nostrils  on  the 
top  of  the  snout,  which  enables  them  to  breathe 
bv  raising  but  a  very  small  part  of  their  head  out 
of  the  water ;  it  is  the  same  arrangement  as  that 
in  tiie  crocodiles,  sea-snakes,  and  other  aquatic 
animals.    Many  have  a  distinctly  prehensile  tail, 
by  means  of  which  they  hold  on  to  projecting 
objects.    Their  food  consists  entirely  of  fish,  and, 
in  a  few  species,  of  Crustacea  also.    All  of  them 
appear  to  be  viviparous,  and  the  act  of  parturition 
is  performed  in  the  water,    lliey  do  not  grow  to 
any  considerable  size,  are  of  a  gentle  disposition, 
and  their  bite  would  be  bj  no  means  dangerous. 
They  will  not  feed  in  captivity,  and  therefcra  die 
after  a  short  time. 

Psammodynastes  pnlveralentns,  Ounih,^  is  one 
of  the  lunily  P^mmopMdm  or  Deaert  Snakes. 
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Tills  one  has  a  very  repnlBiye  aspect :  its  dark, 
undefined  colours,  short  and  thick  head,  and 
gwollen  lips,  caused  by  large  hidden  fangs,  give 
it  the  appearance  of  a  yenomous  snake. 

The  tenth  family  are  Tree  Snakes,  or  Dendro- 
j^idae.  They  are  diurnal  species,  living  in  trees, 
md  feeding  chiefly  on  tree  lizards ;  they  are  found 
in  all  th^e  tropical  regions. 

The  Whip  Snakes,  or  Dryophidx,  are  the 
Seventh  fajnily.  Asiatic  species  hare  a  long  fang- 
like tooth  in  the  middle  of  the  maxillary,  and  all 
provided  with  a  posterior  grooved  tooth. 

The  twelfth  family  are  the  Dipsades,  or  Dipsa- 
didx.  All  the  Indian  species  with  a  grooved  fang 
behind;  and  several,  moreover,  with  fangs  in 
hont  The  Indian  dipsades  are  nocturnal  tree 
snakes,  with  a  vertical  pupil,  a  short,  broad  head, 
ind  compressed,  elongate  body. 

The  thirteenth  family  are  Lycodontes,  or  Lyco- 
dontidae.  Lycodon  aulicus  is  one  of  the  most 
common  scnakes  of  the  Indian  contment  and 
Ceylon ;  it  does  not  extend  northwards  to  China, 
tad  becomes  scarcer  on  the  coasts  of  the  south- 
eustem  parts  of  India.  It  occurs  in  only  a  few 
of  the  islands — in  the  Philippines  and  in  Timor. 

The  Amhlycephalidas,  or  Blunt -heads,  is  the 
foorteenih.  Amblycephalus  boa  is  one  of  this 
family.  The  head  of  this  singular  snake  resembles 
cDQcb  that  of  a  mastiff,  the  lips  being  arched  and 
tumid ;  it  climbs  with  great  facility,  frequenting 
the  roofs  of  the  huts  of  the  natives  in  pursuit  of 
its  food,  which  consists  of  insects.  It  belongs 
properly  to  the  fauna  of  the  Archipelago,  inhabit- 
mg  Java,  Borneo,  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Cantor  fotind  it  at  Penang.  It  does  not  appear  to 
be  common  anywhere.  It  readily  bites;  and 
Attains  to  a  length  of  3  feet,  the  tail  being  one- 
tbird. 

Rock  Snakes,  or  Pyihonidie,  are  a  fifteenth  family. 
The  rock  snakes  are  found  in  the  hottest  parts 
df  Africa,  Asia,  the  East  Indian  Archipelago,  and 
Australia.  They  dimb  as  well  as  they  swim; 
most  of  them  prefer  the  neighbourhood  of  water. 
This  family  contains  tiie  largest  snakes.  Only 
<Hie  genoB,  the  python,  is  found  in  British  India. 

Python  reticuiatus  and  P.  molurus,  two  species 
of  Indian  rock  snakes,  are  among  the  largest  of  living 
reptiles.  Of  snakes,  only  their  African  congeners 
iind  the  American  Eunectes  murinus  can  be  placed 
beside  them.  Their  dimensions  and  their  strength, 
however,  have  been  much  exaggerated ;  specimens 
of  18  to  20  feet  in  length  are  very  rare,  although 
iflokted  statements  of  the  occurrence  of  individuals 
which  measmned  80  feet  are  on  record  and  worthy 
of  credit.  Rock  snakes  from  15  to  20  feet  long 
bave  the  thickness  of  a  man^s  thigh,  and  will 
easily  orerpower  a  small  deer,  a  sheep,  or  a  good- 
sjied  dog.  The  rook  snakes  must  attain  to  a  con- 
siderable age.  A  Python  reticuiatus  lived  in  the 
menagerie  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London 
for  15  years ;  when  brought  to  England  it  was 
aboQt  11  feet  long,  and  in  ten  years  it  had  attained 
to  a  length  of  21  feet,  after  which  no  further  growth 
could  be  observed.  The  males  remain  smaller 
than  the  females.  The  rock  snakes  will  pro- 
pagate iu  captirily, — ^the  Indian  P.  molurus  having 
M  in  Paris,  and  the  African  P.  sebse  in  London. 
In  bo^  cases  the  eggs  were  incubated  by  the 
mother,  and  in  the  former  successfully  hatched. 

Python  zeticalatus.  Gray,  It  often  takes 
«p  its  abode  in   oathoosei^  preying  at  night, 
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and  is  thus  useful  in  destroying  vermm,  although 
plunder  is  occasionally  committed  in  poultry 
yards.  When  kept  in  captivity,  it  is  of  import- 
ance to  supply  it  with  a  small  tank  of  water, 
in  which  it  will  frequently  remain  for  days. 
Individuals  of  16  feet  in  length  are  not  of  rare 
occurrence,  and  some  about  SO  feet  long  are 
on  record.  This  species  of  the  pythons  of 
South-Eastem  Asia  is  very  numerous  in  the 
Malayan  hills  and  valleys,  feeding  upon  quadrupeds 
and  birds.  Dr.  Montgomerie  had  seen  in  George 
Town,  Penang,  a  young  one  which  the  inhabitants 
suffered  to  retain  unmolested  possession  of  the 
rice  stores,  in  order  to  secure  tnem  against  the 
ravages  of  rate. 

Python  molurus.  Gray,  The  ground  colour  is 
light  greyish-brown.  This  pymon,  commonly 
known  under  the  name  of  rock  snake,  and  by 
some  misnamed  boa,  is  almost  peculiar  to  the 
continent  of  India.  Conmion  in  the  Southern 
Peninsula  and  in  Bengal,  it  extends  northwards 
into  the  sal  forest  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya, 
and  probably  to  Southern  China. 

The  Herpetodryas  oxycephalus  of  Reinwardt 
has  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  power  of  laterally 
compressing  the  neck  and  the  anterior  part  of  the 
body,  when  the  greyish-blue  skin  becomes  visible 
between  the  separated  scales.  In  such  state  of 
excitement,  it  raises  nearly  the  anterior  third 
vertically  from  the  ground,  continues  fixed  during 
several  seconds  with  vibrating  tongue,  and  bites. 
It  then  throws  itself  down,  to  rise  to  a  renewed 
attack. 

The  seventeenth  family  are  Wart  Snakes, 
Acrochordidss, 

Chersydrus  granulatus  is  found  in  the  rivers 
and  on  the  sea-coasts  of  numerous  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  extending  to  New  Guinea  and  the 
Philippines.  It  inhabits  also  the  eastern  coasts  of 
Southern  India  and  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  and 
sometimes  it  may  be  seen  three  or  four  miles 
distant  from  the  shore.  It  is  not  venomous,  as 
has  been  stated  by  writers. 

The  terrestrial  family  of  Elapides,  or  Elapidm, 
are  venomous  colubrine  snakes;  the  fang  is 
grooved,  with  a  foramen  at  its  extremity  ;  one 
or  two  small  ordinary  teeth  at  a  short  distance 
behind  it. 

Naja  tripudians,  Merr,,  has  eight  varieties, 
forming  but  one  species,  which  is  widely  spread  all 
over  the  E.  Indies.  Its  chief  enemies  are  the  jungle- 
fowl,  whidi  destroy  the  young  brood,  and  the  her- 
pestes  or  ichneumons,  which  will  attack  and  master 
the  largest  cobra.  In  districts  where  the  cobras  or 
other  venomous  snakes  have  too  much  increased 
in  number,  the  most  efficient  way  of  destroying 
them  is  to  protect  their  natural  enemies.  The 
cobra  is  the  most  common  venomous  snake  of  the 
East  Indies. 

Ophiophagus  elaps.  This  remarkable  snake  is 
easily  recognised  by  the  large  shields  surrounding 
the  occipitals.  Although  rather  rare,  it  has  a  very 
wide  geographical  range  :  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  Indian  continent,  the  Andaman  Islands,  Java, 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and, 
according  to  Dumeril,  also  in  Kew  Guinea.  It  is 
one  of  uie  largest  and  most  deadly  venomous 
snakes,  attaining  to  a  length  of  more  than  12  feet, 
of  which  the  tul  is  about  one-fifth.  It  inhabits 
hollow  trees,  and  is  sometimes  found  resting 
between  the  bvanches ;  it  feeds  on  oUier  i&nakes." ' 
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Bungarus  species  are  not  numerous  in  the 
Malayan  countries,  but  B.  candidus  and  B.  fasciatus 
are  of  no  uncommon  occurrence  in  Bengal  and  on 
the  Goromandel  coast,  where,  however,  it  should 
be  observed,  a  class  of  the  natives  (*  serpent 
charmers')  earn  a  livelihood  by  capturing  and 
exhibiting  serpents  ;  this  craft  is  unknown  among 
the  Malays.  B.  flaviceps,  B.  candidus,  and  B. 
fasciatus,  like  the  rest  of  the  venomous  serpents, 
are  very  ferocious  when  attacked,  but  unpro- 
vokedly  they  are  not  known  to  attack  man;  on 
the  contrary,  when  met  in  the  jungle,  they  attempt 
to  escape.  When  trod  upon,  or  struck,  their 
rage  is  instantly  excited ;  in  self-defence  they 
will  even  turn  from  their  retreat,  and  then  their 
habitual  sluggishness  is  roused  to  furious  activity. 
Preparing  to  attack,  the  head  is,  by  a  short  curve 
of  uie  neck,  brought  closely  to  the  body,  and 
drawn  far  backwards,  when,  suddenly  darting  the 
anterior  part  of  the  body  obliquelv  upwards,  they 
bite.  The  height  of  the  place  where  the  wound 
is  inflicted  of  course  depends  on  the  length  of 
the  serpent,  which  is  capable  of  darting  nearly 
the  anterior  half  of  the  body.  Notwithstanding 
the  circular  pupil,  they  appear  to  shun  the  light, 
hiding  the  head  under  the  folds  of  the  body ;  and 
they  are  singularly  uncertain  in  their  movements, 
often  suddenly  jerking  the  head  or  tail  without 
any  apparent  object.  Like  all  serpents  of  tropical 
A^,  they  seldom  expose  themselves  to  the  sun ; 
when  during  the  day  they  leave  their  hiding- 
places,  they  select  the  shade.  The  genus  Bun- 
garus is  terrestrial,  feeding  on  rats,  mice,  serpents 
(Col.  mucosus,  Xtnn.),  and  toads.  Like  other 
venomous  serpents,  when  the  venom  has  been 
inflicted  on  their  prev,  they  disengage  it  from  the 
fangs,  sheath  and  place  them  as  horizontally  as 
possible,  in  order  that  thevmay  ofiFer  no  resistance 
to  the  introduction  into  the  mouth  of  the  lifeless 
prey,  which  is  now  seized  head-foremost.  The 
innocuous  serpents  bite  or  strangle  their  prey, 
which,  when  life  is  extinct,  is  either  swallowed 
at  once,  or,  if  it  happen  to  have  been  killed 
in  a  position  likely  to  render  the  deglutition 
difficult,  is  often  cusengaged  from  between  the 
teeth,  and  seized  a  second  time  by  the  head.  In 
captivity  these  serpents  refuse  food,  but  greedily 
lap  up  and  swallow  water.  A  fowl,  four  minutes 
after  it  had  been  bitten  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
thigh  by  a  Bungarus  fasciatus,  fell  on  the  wounded 
side,  and  was  shortly  after  seized  with  slight 
purging.  The  eyes  were  half  closed,  the  pupils 
alternately  dilated  and  contracted,  immobile.  In 
17  minutes  slight  spasms  occurred,  under  which 
the  bird  expi^  43  minutes  after  it  had  been 
wounded.  Another  fowl,  wounded  in  the  same 
place  as  the  former,  by  the  same  serpent,  but 
after  an  interval  of  seven  hours,  expired  under 
similar  symptoms,  only  more  violent  spasms,  in 
the  course  of  28  minutes.  Venom  taken  from 
another  serpent,  the  fanes  of  which  bad  been 
extracted,  was  inoculated  oy  a  lancet-incision  in 
the  right  thigh ;  four  minutes  after,  the  fowl  was 
seized  with  trembling,  fell,  and  remained  lying 
on  the  wounded  side,  with  the  eyes  closed,  but  it 
gradually  recovered,  and  rose,  appai«ntly  recovered, 
30  minutes  after  the  inoculation  of  the  venom. 
Other  fowls  were  killed  by  different  serpents  of 
this  species  in  20  to  31  minutes.  Fowls  bitten  by 
Bungarus  candidus  ej^ired  under  similar  symp- 
toms, within  80  to  45  minutes ;  dogs  from  withm 


1  hour  10  minutes  to  2  hours,  under  symptoms 
noted  in  Russell's  Experiments.  The  venom  of 
Naja  lutescens,  Laurentiy  was  carefully  obtained, 
so  as  to  avoid  any  admixture  of  saliva,  by  com- 

{)re8sing  the  venomous  glands.  It  issued  from  the 
ower  aperture  of  the  fangs  in  viscid  drops  of 
a  syrupy  consistency,  and  was  received  as  it  fell 
from  the  fangs  in  platina  capsules.  The  serpents 
operated  upon  were  an  adult  cobra  di  capello, 
Naja  lutescens,  Laurenti,  and  one  of  its  varieties, 
Naja  kaoutdia,  Belanger,  In  every  instance  the 
venom  readily  changed  the  blue  of  litmus  to  red, 
and  restored  the  bright  yellow  to  turmeric  paper 
that  had  been  reddened  by  the  application  of 
caustic  alkali, — an  unequivocal  proof  of  acidity. 
When  left  to  spontaneous  evaporation,  it  dried 
into  a  varnish  resembling  mucilage,  or  the  glair 
of  an  egg,  cracking  in  all  directions ;  and  on 
being  heated,  it  deposited  an  abimdant  coagulum, 
apparently  albuminous.  In  either  instance,  when 
redifisolved  it  retained  its  acid  property. 

What  the  nature'  of  this  acid  may  be,  it  was 
impossible  to  determine  from  the  small  quantity 
operated  upon ;  nor  was  Dr.  Cantor  prepared  to 
say  that  the  poison  itself  is  an  acia,  although, 
if  it  be  not  so,  it  is  certainly  associated  with  one. 
The  poison  itself  probably  consists  of  some  com- 
pound, which  would  be  wholly  disorganized 
under  any  attempts  at  detection  by  chemical 
means. 

The  IJydrophidse  are  a  family  of  Sea-snakes. 
The  sea-snakes  are  inhabitants  of  the  tropical 
parts  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  extending 
from  the  coast  of  Madagascar  to  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama;  they  are  most  numerous  in  the  East 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  in  the  seas  between 
Southern  Chma  and  North  Australia,  being  re- 
presented on  the  outskirts  of  the  geographical 
range  we  have  mentioned  by  only  one  species, 
and  that  the  most  common,  viz.  Felamis  bicolor. 
The  most  striking  feature  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  sea-snakes  is  their  elevated  and  com- 
Eressed  tail,  the  processes  of  the  caudal  vertebrae 
eing  much  prolonged  and  styliform.  The  food 
of  the  sea-snakes  consists  entirely  of  small  fish; 
all  the  species  are  viviparous,  bringing  forth, 
without  leaving;  the  sea,  urom  four  to  nine  young 
ones.  They  have  very  formidable  and  very 
numerous  enemies  in  the  sea  eagles  (Halisetus), 
in  the  sharks,  and  other  large  raptorial  fishes. 
There  is  no  other  group  of  reptiles,  the  species  of 
which  are  so  little  known,  and  the  synonymy  of 
which  is  so  confused,  as  tluit  of  the  sea  serpents. 
Our  present  knowledge  of  the  geographical  distri- 
bution of  most  of  the  species  is  extremely  vague. 
The  Crotalidm  are  a  family  of  Pit  Vipers.  The 
pit  vipers  are  found  only  in  Asia  and  America ; 
those  of  the  New  World  surpassing  the  Asiatic 
species  in  size,  and  therefore  they  are  much  more 
dangerous. 

The  Trimeresures  are  Tree  Snakes,  as  is  indicated 
by  their  prehensile  tail  and  by  their  green  or  raned 
coloration.  In  general  they  are  sluggish,  not 
attempting  to  move  out  of  the  way ;  and  as  they 
very  closely  resemble  the  branch  on  which  they 
rest,  they  are  frequently  not  perceived  until  they 
prepare  to  dart,  vibrating  the  taO  and  uttering  ^^ 
faint  hissing  sound,  or  until  they  have  bitten  tbe 
disturber  of  their  rest.  The  bite  of  larger  spea- 
mens,  from  2  to  3  feet  long,  is  more  dangero^i 
and  has  occasioDally  proved  fatal,    Wben  rouv^i 
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these  snakes  are  extremely  fierce,  Btriking  at 
everything  within  their  reach ;  and  Cantor  says 
that  in  the  extreme  of  f  ary  they  will  £x  the  fangs 
in  their  own  bodies. 

Trigonocephalus  Snmatranos,  Raffles,  In 
Malayan  countries  this  variety  is  not  of  so  rare 
occurrence  as  the  species  appears  to  be  in  Sumatra. 
Tr.  puniceus  is  in  general  sluggish,  but  when  roused 
is  of  ferocious  habits ;  Tr.  gramineus,  Tr.  Sumat- 
ranus,  and  Tr.  puniceus  resemble  the  genus  Bun- 
garus ;  their  mode  of  attack  is  also  similar ;  like 
Vipera  Russellii,  Shaw,  when  it  prepares  to  dart, 
they  vibrate  the  prehensile  tail,  and  utter  a  faint 
hissing  sound.  As  the  pupil  is  vertically  con- 
tracted by  the  light,  they  frequently  miss  their 
aim,  and,  like  Bungarus,  Naja,  Yipera  Russellii, 
and  Hydrus,  in  the  extreme  of  fury  they  will  fix 
the  fangs  in  their  own  bodies.  In  Bengal,  most 
terrestrul  serpents  keep  to  the  water  during  the 
hot  season,  but  the  rains  send  them  abroad  in 
search  of  dry  localities.  Although  this  genus  has 
venomous  organs  as  highlv  developed  as  Grotalus 
tir  Yipera,  the  effects  produced  by  wounds  of  two 
Species  at  least  appear  to  be  less  dangerous. 

Hydrus  schistosus  is  incredibly  numerous  in 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  at  Penang,  and  Singapore, 
far  more  so  than  any  known  terrestrial  ser- 
pent The  fishing-nets  are  hardly  ever  worked 
but  that  one  or  more  are  among  the  contents. 
The  large  individuals  are  very  ferocious;  the 
young  ones  are  less  so.  Fortunately  for  the 
fishermen,  the  light  blinds  these  serpents,  which 
when  out  of  their  proper  element  become  very 
sluggish  and  soon  expire.  This  accounts  for  the 
safety  of  the  class  of  men  whose  daily  calling 
brings  them  in  immediate  contact  with  animals 
the  wound  of  which  is  fatal.  The  fishermen  in 
the  Straits  of  Malacca  are  aware  of  their  danger, 
and  therefore  take  care  to  avoid  or  destroy  these 
Teptiles  while  landing  the  fishes.  The  Malavs 
denominate  them  Ul^  Laut,  i.e.  serpents  of  the 
sea;  among  which,  however,  the  innocuous 
Acrochordus  granulatus,  Schneider,  is  also  com- 
prised as  an  inhabitant  of  the  coasts. 

The  incantation  of  serpents  has  usually  been 
attributed  to  the  power  of  music,  and  a  late 
writer  remarks  that  4t  is  so  strange  that  many 
have  denied  the  fact,  while  others  have  asserted 
it  to  be  a  deception.'  The  general  beUef ,  how- 
ever, *  is  that  serpents  are  extremely  sensitive  of 
impressions  from  musical  notes  or  modulations, 
under  the  influence  of  which  they  wreathe  their 
bodies  from  feelings  of  pleasure,  while  to  these 
graceful  contortions  and  undulating  movements, 
the  charmer,  who  plays  on  a  pipe  or  some  simple 
instrument,  adapts  the  time.'  This  is  the  common 
theory, — that  serpents  are  rendered  docile  by 
music ;  but  Mr.  Mason  has  seen  the  cobra  dance  in 
imitation  of  its  Burmese  master,  while  he  sat 
upon  his  haunches  before  it,  making  the  motions 
•with  his  body  and  hands  that  he  wished  the  snakes 
to  imitate,  and  which  it  did  perfectly  without  any 
music  whatever,  or  any  other  sound  except  an 
occasional  authoritative  hay  1  A  pair  of  cobras 
kept  perfect  time  with  their  master,  while  no 
sounds  were  uttered,  and  allowed  him  to  handle 
them  as  he  wished.  At  his  command  they  danced, 
and  at  his  command  they  lay  gracefully  down  as 
if  asleep.  The  Burmese  usually  put  a  wild  one, 
which  tbey  secure  when  half  or  two-thirds  grown, 
with  a  practised  tame  one.    These  will  dance  and 


wreathe  themselves  at  tbdr  master'ft  pleasure. 
Sometimes  darting  at  him,  but  at  that  moment  he 
straightens  himself  up,  with  his  eyes  fastened 
upon  the  snake's  eves,  and  in  a  gruff  voice  com* 
mands  them  to  perform.  Following  his  motions, 
they  stand  almost  upright  with  their  hoods  dilated 
and  their  colours  ail  in  play  as  they  dance ;  now 
swift,  now  slow,  now  approaching,  now  reced- 
ing ;  and  he  has  seen  the  younger  in  his  receding 
movements  give  unequivocal  tokens  of  desirine  to 
make  his  exit,  but  on  hearing  his  master's  call  he 
turned  again,  though  evidently  with  more  reluct- 
ance than  the  old  actors.  The  power  of  effecting 
all  this  is  certainly  attributable  neither  to  magic 
nor  music.  It  must,  he  thinks,  be  ascribed  to 
fear,  and  to  a  very  simple  principle,  the  power  of 
imitation, — a  power  possessed  by  different  animals 
in  different  degrees.  Serpents  are  by  no  means 
the  least  docile  of  the  animal  kingdom ;  nor  are 
cobras  the  most  intractable  of  serpents,  the  cobra 
and  the  bungarus  being  the  favourites  with  the 
snake-charmers. 

A  large  python,  usually  called  a  boa,  \b  not 
uncommon  m  Tenasserim.  Mr.  Mason  had  seen 
the  head  of  one  that  was  killed  by  a  drove  of  hogs, 
whose  whole  length  measured  18  feet,  and  the 
natives  say  they  grow  much  laiger.  The  Karens 
have  an  apothegm  that  the  largest  python  can 
swallow  a  full-grown  buck  rusa  or  sambur  deer, 
horns  and  all,  without  inconvenience.  They  are 
often  seen  coiled  up  among  the  Inranches  of  trees 
on  the  banks  of  streams  in  the  interior,  where  they 
are  frequently  noosed  by  Karens,  who  regard 
them  as  valuable  food.  He  has  seen  a  Karen 
seize  one  9  feet  long  by  the  tail  in  the  water,  and 
with  the  aid  of  his  associates  succeed  in  capturing 
him. 

Hypnale  nepa.  Found  in  Ceylon,  but  also  in 
the  reninsula  of  Southern  India,  the  Animallay 
mountains.  The  carawala  is  much  dr^ed, 
although  its  bite  is  but  exceptionally  fatal  to  man, 
and  in  such  cases  death  does  not  occur  before  the 
lapse  of  some  days. 

The  Yipers,  or  Viperidm,  inhabit  the  Old  World 
and  Australia,  and  are  thoroughly  terrestrial 
snakes. 

Daboia  Russellii  is  a  native  of  Ceylon  and  of 
the  Peninsula  of  India,  the  Animallay  moun- 
tams,  Waltair,  Bombay,  and  Almora  (5500  feet 
elevation),  the  Himalayas,  in  Kulu,  at  3400  feet 
Length  50  inches,  tail  measuring  7  inches ;  it  is 
thoroughly  terrestrial,  feeding  chiefly  on  mice. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  conmion  venomous  snakes, 
and,  on  account  of  its  size  and  nocturnal  habits, 
more  dangerous  than  the  Trimeresures  and  Hyp- 
nales.  The  far-famed,  dreaded  Cobra  monil,  or 
Cobra  manilla  of  some,  seems  merely  the  young  of 
this  species.  The  old  orthography  is  monil,  which 
simply  means  a  chain  or  necklace ;  and  whoever 
looks  at  the  markings  of  this  snake,  especially  of 
the  young  one,  must  be  struck  with  the  resem- 
blance thereof  to  a  necklace. 

Yipera  echis,  Schlegel;  Y.  noratta,  Shaw^ 
Russell,  Kuttavyrien,  Tam.  This  little  snake  is 
very  common  in  the  Camatic.  Jerdon  doubts 
that  its  bite  would  prove  fatal  to  man.  A  dog 
bitten  bv  one  recovered.  Of  all  the  venomous 
land-snakes  met  with  in  Southern  India,  the  only 
ones  at  all  common  are  the  cobra,  Uie  chain 
viper  (Yipera  Russellii),  the  Bungarus  candidus, 
and  the  uttle  Yipera  echis.    Most  of  thQ  others 
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an^  peculiar  to  the  forests  of  India. '  Trigono- 
cepaali  are  not  usually  fatal.  Jerdon  had  Imown 
several  cases  of  bites  by  Trigonocephalus  Mala- 
baricus  and  Tr.  nepa,  and  none  proved  fatal. 

Batrachians  are  t  sub-class  of  reptiles.  Mois- 
ture is  as  necessary  for  batrachians  as  food  and 
air,  hence  they  are  found  only  in  damp  places 
or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  water.  When  they  dive, 
the  lungs  are  emptied,  and  the  respiration  remains 
interrupted  for  one  or  two  hours,  after  which  time 
the  animal  is  compelled  to  rise  to  the  surface  in 
order  to  breathe.  Many  batrachians  live  at  some 
distance  from  water;  all,  however,  as  far  as  is 
known  at  present,  enter  it  at  the  season  of  pro- 
pagation. The  males  have  also  generally  a  dis- 
tinctly more  slender  form  than  the  females.  The 
eggs  are  ImpregDated  the  moment  they  are 
deposited  by  tne  female  in  the  water.  The  young 
ones,  or  tadpoles,  have  a  thick  ovate  body  without 
legs,  terminating  in  a  long,  strong,  compressed 
tail,  which  serves  as  an  oigan  of  locomotion  in 
the  water.  The  development  is  about  a  hundred 
days  in  the  European  Bana  temporaria,  but 
several  years  elapse  before  the  young  perfect 
batrachian  attains  its  full  size.  None  are  poisonous. 

REPTONIA  BUXIFOLIA.  St.  Gurgura,  Gur- 
gaia,  Garar  of  Salt  Range.  The  wood  is  small, 
but  hard,  fine-grained,  and  useful.  It  is  common 
in  the  Trans- Indus  districts.  Exclusively  a  Panjab 
wood. — Stewart. 

RESERVOIRS  are  common  in  many  parts  of 
India,  and  where  water  is  far  from  the  surface, 
usually  a  bold  flight  of  steps  20  to  40  feet  wide 
leads  down  to  the  water;  they  are  in  tiie  form 
of  tanks,  and  of  wells  known  as  baories  or 
baolies. 

RESIDENCY,  in  British  India,  a  PoUtical 
Agency  at  a  native  court ;  the  political  ofiicer  hold- 
ing it  is  styled  the  Resident  In  Netherland 
India,  a  province. 

RESINS. 


AlUB. 


Ghik. 
Hind. 


Ottgal,  . 
Kal,  Balft, 
Gugalam, 
GugftlamUy 


HiMD. 


Tam. 

TSL. 


Batinij,  .... 
Samgh,  Sanawbar, 
Sung-chi,  .  .  . 
Sung-hiang, .  .  . 
Doona,  Dammar,  . 

Gums  and  rosins  are  exported  from  India  to 
a  considerable  extent,  but  cutch  (catechu)  and 
gambler,  alike  in  quantity  and  value,  far  exceed 
those  of  other  kinds. 

1880-SI.  1881-e2.         1S82-8S. 

Cutch  and  gambler,  .   820,756  cwt  198,897  cwt  246,506  cwt 

Other  sorts,.       .  .  890    „         1,841    „        1,722    „ 

Cateh  and  gambler,  .  Rs.  42,66,416  Rs.  25,80,840  Rs.  80,62,484 

Other  sorts,.       .  .  „        11,814  „        16,066  „        14,371 


These  products  are  very  abundant  throughout 
the  East  Indies,  and  are  largelv  utilized  by  the 
people,  but  they  are  carelessly  collected  and 
packed,  and  are  presented  to  European  commerce 
in  unattractive  forms.  Also,  in  the  ooorse  of 
trade,  cutch  and  gambier,  rosin,  pitch,  tar,  and 
dammer,  are  imported  into  India  and  re-exported. 
Since  the  second  edition  of  the  Cyclopedia  of 
India  was  published,  Mr.  £.  J.  Atkinson,  in  1876, 
described  theffoms  and  gum-resins  of  the  N.W. 
Provinces  of  Indian  and  Dr.  H.  G.  Cooke  of  the 
Indian  Office  in  1874  reported  on  all  those  of 
British  India,  relerriDg  several  times  to  this  Oydo- 
pndia.  He  olassed  them  as  £[amB,  gnm^reBins,  true 
XisiBB,  and  oileo-resins,  but  in  oommerctal  returns 
these  sabatanoes  aie  nsttaUy  placed  onder  one 
lieadisff* 


L  Gum,  tress 
a.  True  gams. 

Aeada  Arabica.  WiiUL 
A.  catechu,  Lirm. 
A,  ferruginea,  D.C, 
A.  leucophlsea,  Willd, 
A  modesta,  Wall. 
A.  apeoioM,  WUld. 
A  Bundra,  D,C, 

A.  vera,  WUld, 
Adenaathera  pavonina,  L, 
u£gle  marmelos,  drr. 
Amygdalus  Perrica,  Linn. 
AnacMtrdiom  ooddentale,  J^. 
Anderaonia,  ip.  / 

Anona  squamoaa,  L.  t 
Anneniaca  vulgaris,  P. 
Artocarpus  integrifolia,  L. 
Azadirachta  Indica,  Just. 
Barleria  prionitis,  Linn. 
Basflia  longif  olia,  Linn. 
Bauhinia  eQiarginata,£o«6. 

B.  parviflora.  Ham, 
B.  retusa,  WaU. 

B.  Vahlu,  W.  and  A. 
Boraasns  flabeUiformiB,  L. 
Buchanania  latif oUa,  Soxb. 
Calyptranthea    caryophvl- 

Icfolia,  WiUde. 
Gareya  arborea,  Boxb, 
CathartooarpoB  fiatulata, 

Perg. 
Cedrela  toona.  £oxb. 
Oeltis  orientaLis,  Linn, 
Chickraasiatabiuaris,  Ju$$. 
OitruB  decumana,  Linn, 

C.  limetta,  Jtisso. 
O.  medica^  Liwn. 
Cocoa  nuoif era,  Linn. 
Conooarpus  latif o]ius,J2ox6. 
Gordu  Bothii,  Boem, 
Eleodendronpaniculatum, 

W.  and  A.. 
Elate  sylvestrifl,  Linn, 
Emblica  offieinaliB,  Octri. 
Eiythiina  Indioa,  W,  amd 

A. 
Feronia  elephantum,    W, 

and  A, 
Gamga  pinnaia,  Eoah. 
GoMypium  herbaoeum,  L, 
Grislea  tomentoaa,  Rooib. 
GyrocarpuB  Jaoquini,i2(MB6. 
Heritiera  littortOia^  Dry. 
Jatropha  curcaa,  liinn. 
Melia  asedaraoh,  L, 
M.  sempervireiiB,  L, 
Miohelia  ohanipaoa,  L, 
Mimuaops  elengi,  Litm, 
M.  kaki,  W. 
Moms  Indica,  WUld. 
Nerium  suaveolens,  — ? 
Odina  wodier,  W,  amd  A, 


yieldiiig  them,* 

Poinciana  elata,  W*  imi  A, 
P.  regia^,  BqSer. 
Pongamia  8[labra,  Vent. 
Proflopia  apicigera,  L. 
Prnnua  domestioa,  lAnn. 
P.  puddtun,  Moah, 
Punica  granatum,  Xtim. 
SapinduB  acuminatus,  WaU 
8.  emarginatua,  W.  and  A. 
Schleicheratrijuga,  WUld.1 
Bemecarpua  anacardioiDf  L. 
Soymida  febrifuga,  Jutt. 
Spondiaa  mangifera,  P. 
Swietenia  chlorozylon,  B. 
S.  mahogani,  L, 
Tamarindua  Indica,  Linn. 
Tamarix  divica,  Rocsb. 
Terminalia  arjuna,  W.  and 

A, 
T.  belerioa,  Saxb. 
T.  catappa,  L. 
T.  tomentoaa,  W.  and  A. 
l^eapesia  populnea,  Cor, 
Tricooanthea   eumunerina, 

L.f 
Yachellia   fameaiana,  W, 

and  A, 
Wrigfatia  antidyaenterioa, 

Br. 
W.  tinctoria,  Br. 
Ziii^hua  flexooaa,  WalU 
Z.  jujuba,  Lam. 

b.  Pbeudo-goina. 
Ailantna  exoelaa,  BoaA. 
Cochloapermum    gowy- 

piam,  D.O. 
Gycaa  oiroinaUa,  Linn. 
Eriodendron   anfraotuo- 

aum.  W.  and  Arm. 
Grevillea  robusta,  Cunn, 
Macaranga  Indica,  W. 
M.  tomentoaa,  W. 
Moringa   pterygoaperma, 

Oitrtn, 
Opuntia  rubeaeena^  Salm. 
Salmalia  Ualabanca,  W, 

and  A, 
Steroulia  nrena,  balanghai, 

oampaaulata,    eolorata, 

f  oBtida,  and  popolif olia. 
XJvaria  tomentoaa,  BoaA, 

c.  Aatrin^nt  guma. 
Agati  grandiflora,  X>ms, 
Butea  frondoaa,  BojA, 
B.  parviflora,  Boxb. 
R  anperba,  Booeb, 
Calyptranuiea  oaryophyl* 

Isfolia,  WiUde. 
Muohema  ?  Salmalia  Mala- 

barica? 
PterooarpnalndiouB,  WUld, 
P.  maraupium,  Boxb. 


ii.  Gum-BesinB. 


a.  Emulaive  gum-resinB. 
GambojBie  planta. 
Garoinia  cambogia,  Desr. 
O.  Gowa,  Boxb. 
G.  Griffithii,  And, 
G.  mangoatana,  Linn, . 
G.  morella,  Deir. 
G.  pictoiia,  Boxh. 
G.  pedunoulata.  Both. 
G.  Travanoorioa,  Bedd, 
G.  Wightii '^iid. 
G.  xanthocJiymQa,  JJoofecr. 

h,  Fortid  gnm-TeaiBa. 
Daremaammoniacnm,  Pw. 
D.  aurenm,  Stockt. 
Ferula  galbaniflua,  Bukse, 
F.  hooanee,  BoyU, 
F.  oriantiJla,  JI^Mm. 
F.  YmmTwaide, 


F.  alliaoea,  Boitt. 

F.  Lehmanni,  Boiu. 
Galbanum  Peraian. 
Gardenia  Incida,  Boxb. 

G.  gommifera,  J2ox6. 
Narthex  aaaf ootida,  Falc 
Opoponaz  chironium,  iTorA. 
Sl^sapenum  ferula,  tp.  t 
Saroocolla,  — 7 

c.  Fragrant  gum-reaiDa. 
BalBamodendron  mukul) 

Hookor, 
B.  mynha,  Art 
B.  BoKbuighii,  XrN« 
B.  pubeBoena,  SKocia 
BosweUia     Bhau-da]i»a*> 


B.  Oartiri,  BM10. 
B.  ftdf  eaws,  Mifdv, 
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£.  thniifei*,  CM>, 
CaUmiu  draoo^  Willde.  t 
Dracena  diaco,  Idnn,  f 
Mangif  era  Indiioa,  JDinn, 
UtxtIi. 
NagdanAf 


Olibanum. 

Fierocarpus  draco,  Linn,  t 
Styrax  bensoiD,  Dryand, 
Terminalia   angustifolia, 
TT.  and  A. 


ill.  TraeBeiins. 


a.  Copalline  resiiiB. 

Canaiiam  Bengalenae,  iZ. 

C.  Birieiiua,  Boaih, 
CopaL 

Dammaia  <»ieiiialli,  Xom. 
Dammar  daging,   rose 

dammar. 
Dammer  of  Andamanii. 
Dammer  of  Borneo. 

D.  or    Salaogan    putih, 
white  dammer. 

D.    Mtam  or  blaok 

dammer. 
Dioepyros  glaiinoaa.  Booh, 
Hopea  mierantha,  Hook, 
H.  odocata,  JSoer^. 
H.  panriflota,  .Bec». 
Pistada  Gabolica,  Stoeki. 
P.  Khinjuk,  Stockt, 
P.  lentiMua,  IAm^ 
Poon-yet  or  Pwai-gnei. 


Shorea  robusta,  JBox&. 
S.  serioea,  Dyer, 
S.  tumbuggaia,  Boxb, 
l^^aohylobiam  Mozambic- 

ense,  Peters. 
Yateria  acuminata,  Heyne, 
V.  Indica,  2/. 
Yatica  lancesefolia,  Blume, 
Y.  Boxburgbiana,  Wight, 

6.  Elemi  or  soft  reaiiu. 
Ailantiu  Malabarica,  D.C. 
Calophvllom  calaba,  Jacq, 
C,  iBopnyllum,  L. 
C.  other  tpeciea. 
Oanarinm  commune,  Linn, 
Cassia  aorioulata,  Litvn, 
Dammar  kejie. 
Gutta  Bonghas. 
Kunnee. 
Maeshaksee. 


iy.  Oleo-Besins. 


Melanorrhcea  usitatiasima, 

WaU, 
Odina  wodier,  Jtoxb, 
Bhus  succedanea,  D,C. 
B.  yemicifera,  D,C. 
SemeoaxpuB   anaoardium, 

Linn. 
S.  Trayanoorica,  Bedd. 

e.  Turpentine  and  tar. 
Abies  Smithiana,  Loudon, 
OedruB. 

Pinna  excelsa,  WctU, 
P.  Gerardiana,  WeUl, 
P.  Khass^na,  Brandis, 
P.  Latteri,  Mcuon, 
P.  longifolia,  Eoxb, 
P.  MasBoniana,  Sieb,  and 

Zuch, 
Sethia  Indica,  W,  and  A, 
Teetona  grandis,  Boxib, 


a.  Balsams. 
BaJsamodendron  Berryii, 

Am. 
Cbloroxylon  Swietenia,  TT, 

and  A. 
]>ipterocazpus  aUtus,  i2o£D6. 
D.  incanuL  Boaob, 
D.  tabercnlatus. 
D.  torbinatus,  Cfart. 
DryobaJanopa  oamphora, 

OoUb. 
Hard-wiclda  pinnata,  Boocb, 
liquidambar  altingia,  Bl, 
h.  oriantale,  MiUer. 
Melaleuca  minor^  &nith, 
Mesuaferrea,  Lwn. 
Hohal  balsam  of  Caohar. 

6.  Natoral  yarnishes. 
Bqehaiiania  latifolia,   W, 

and  A, 
Holigana  longifolia,  Moxb. 

The  gums  of  the  East  Indies  have  already  been 
nodoed  under  that  head,  and  the  following  re- 
marks will  be  restricted  to  a  notice  of  the  chief 
commercial  resins. 

Resinous  substances  are  found  in  greater  or 
leas  abundance  in  most  plants.  Many  of  the 
resiiis  of  commerce  exude  naturally  from  fissures 
in  the  bark  or  in  the  wood,  or  they  are  obtained 
from  incisions  made  in  the  stems  of  certain  trees 
and  shrubs.  As  they  exude  they  are  commonly 
mixed  with  an  essential  oil,  which  either  evapor- 
ates on  coming  in  contact  with  the  air,  or  is 
resinified  by  the  action  of  oxygen.  Such  mixtures 
of  Tolatile  or  essential  oil  with  resins  are  some- 
times called  balsams.  When  gum  is  mixed  with 
resins,  another  class  of  substances  is  produced, 
called  gum-resins. 

Resins  soluble  in  spirit  of  turpentine  are  used 
for  the  most  part  in  preparing  dyes,  varnishes, 
lacqners,  sealing-wax,  etc. 

Tke  roain  or  common  resin  of  Europe  is  ob- 
tained as  a  residuary  matter  in  the  process  for 
obtaining  oil  of  tarpentine,-Hm  oleo-resin  by  dis- 
tiltetion  of  American  turpentine  with  water. 

Ammtmkmm  is  the  pvoduot  of  Dorema  ammoniaoum, 
Don,  wd  an  identical  jpm-reain  is  obtained  from 


An^fogtida  is  from  the  Narthex'  asafcetida/  Ferula 
aUiaoea,  Boiu.,  F.  Lehmanni,  Boiss,,  and  it  is 
said  the  F.  Persica,  WiUde,  It  ii  used  medicinally 
and  as  a  condiment. 

Balm  of  Oilead  is  an  oleo-resin  from  the  Balsamoden- 
dron  Berryi,  Amott,  a  tree  of  N.  Africa  and 
Arabia^  and  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Balsam  Israeli, 
It  is  of  syrupy  consistence,  limpid,  and  yellowish, 
but  thickens  and  solidifies  by  age.  It  ia  used  in 
surgery,  but  is  rarely  found  pure.  Mr.  J.  A.  Murray 
says  it  ii  a  product  of  B.  Gileadense.  Kunth.,  and 
oails  it  Ood-i-Balisan  and  balsam  of  Mecca. 

Myrrhf  yielded  by  the  Balsamodendron  m^ha,  Ehr., 
of  Africa  and  Arabia.  The  commercial  yarieties 
are  Turkey  myrrh,  myrrh  in  tears,  East  Indian 
myrrh,  ^  and  East  Aden  myrrh.  B.  Roxburghii, 
Am.  J  of  India,  is  supposed  by  Br.  Boyle  to  yield 
part  of  the  myrrh  of  commerce. 

OoogtU  of  .the  bazars  of  India,  the  b'dellium  of  com- 
merce, is  obtained  from  Balsamodendron  mukul. 
Hooker,  also  from  the  Balsamodendron  pubescens, 
Stocks,  and  from  the  Boswellia  glabra. 

Oanda  feroza,  from  Boswellia  thurifera,  is  largely  used 
as  an  application  to  indolent  ulcers  and  wounds, 
and  supposed  to  form  the  chief  ingredient  of 
Wroughton's  ointment.  Mr.  J.  A.  Murray  says  it 
is  produced  from  Boswellia  papyrifera,  Hoch.,  giyes 
it  as  names  Luban  and  Ood,  and  says  it  is  frank* 
incense  and  olibanum. 

Benzoin,  the  Ood  or  Luban  of  the  Indian  baEars,  is 
obtained  from  the  Styrax  benzoin,  Dryand,  a  tree 
of  Borneo,  Jaya,  Siam,  and  Sumatra,  in  the  form 
of  tears,  lumps,  and  translucent  masses.  That  of 
Siam  appears  to  be  superior  in  fragrance  to  the 
Sumatra  product,  although  both  possess  a  delight- 
ful aroma. 

Copals  are  known  as  soft  Indian  copal  and  oriental 
copal,  also  East  Indian  copal,  Bombay  anime, 
Eaist  Indian  anime,  and  gum  anime.  These  are 
names  of  the  resin  of  the  Trachylobium  Mosam- 
bicense,  Peters,  which  grows  in  Madagascar,  on  the 
B.  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  Zandbar,  and  is  known  also 
as  Hymensea  MozambicenslB,  KUine.  It  is  a  large 
tree,  its  ayerage  length  is  30  feet,  with  6  to  6  feet  of 
girth,  but  canoes  60  feet  long  have  been  hollowed 
out  of  a  single  stem.  The  yalue  of  the  copal 
exported  from  Zanzibar  in  1863-64  amounted  to 
163,353  dollars,  about  six  pounds  being  sold  for 
one  Austrian  dollar.  Nearly  all  of  it  was  sent  to 
British  India,  Great  Britain,  and  Hamburg.  The 
Arabs  and  Africans  recognise  two  kinds,  yis.  the 


ipted  b^  Zanzibar  merchants  to '  jackass  *  copal. 
This  chikaii  is  either  picked  from  the  tree  or  is 
found  shallowly  embedded  in  the  loose  soiL  This 
is  the  only  kind  in  Zanzibar  island.  At><^  'true 
or  ripe  copal,'  called  Sandarusi,  the  product  of 
Fast  extinct  forests,  and  found  at  dep&s  beyond 
atmospheric  influences,  and  has,  like  amber  and 
similar  gum-resins,  been  bituminized  in  all  its 
purity. 

Dammer. — ^The  most  important  of  all  the  solid  resins 
produced  in  the  East  Indies  are  those  which  are 
included  under  the  general  Malay  name  of  Dammer. 
The  dammers  are  obtained  from  toees  of  the  genera 
Yateria,  Canarium,  Shorea,  and  Yatica.  Yateria 
and  Canarium  yield  by  far  the  largest  part  (if  not 
the  whole)  of  the  dammers  produced  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  Peninsula,  whilst  the  Shorea  and 
Yatica  trees  yield  the  greater  part  of  that  collected 
in  the  northern  and  eastern  districts,  and  those  of 
Further  India  and  the  Archipelago  are  chiefly  from 
species  of  Canarium. 

W%iie  DamiMr  of  the  western  coast  of  India,  called  also 
Piney  resin,  iz  from  the  Yateria  Indica.  It  is  the 
Doopada  resin  of  Mysore,  and  the  Payanee  or  Piney 
of  the  Malabar  people.  Duna  maram,  Can.  ; 
Safed  damar,  Hind,  j  Yellai  kundrikum,  Tam.  ; 
Payanee,  Mat.ahab  •  riney  maram,  Tax.  ;  Chada- 
oula,  Tam.  This  is  a  yery  luge  and  stately  tree,  a 
natiye  of  Malabar  and  Mysore.  Th*  young  shoots, 
and  all  tender  parts  exoept  the  leaves,  am  coTeied 
with  fine  stellate  pnbesoence.  The  Pin«j  lesin 
ocours  of  all  shades  of  ooUhu  between  pelt  green 
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ahd  deep  yellow;  the  finest  pieced  are  called 
kahruba  or  amber,  and  are  sold  as  amber  in  the 
bazars  of  Bengal.  Candles  are  made  of  this  resin 
in  Malabar,  which  diffuse,  in  bnming,  an  agreeable 
fragrance,  gi^e  a  fine  clear  light,  with  little  smoke, 
and  consume  the  wick  without  snuffing. 

One  variety  of  it  is  the  Compact  Pxney  Ruin^  or  first 
sort  wnite  dammer  of  the  western  coast,  and 
occurs  in  large  lumps  of  all  shapes,  and  varying  in 
colour  on  the  outside  from  a  bright  orange  to  a  dull 
yellow,  bearing  evident  marks  of  having  adhered 
to  the  bark  of  the  tree.  It  has  a  shining  vitreous 
fracture,  is  very  hard,  and  bears  a  great  resemblance 
to  amber.  Its  colour  (intemallv)  is  of  all  shades, 
from  a  light  green  to  a  light  yellow,  the  green  tiot 
predominating  in  the  generality  of  specimens.  It 
IS  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  olack  dammer,  and 
burns  with  less  smoke  and  a  more  agreeable  odour. 
It  is  easily  distinguishable  from  all  other  Indian 
resins  bv  its  superior  hardness,  its  colour,  and 
amber-like  appearance. 

A  second  variety,  the  CeUuIar  Piney  Benrif  or  second 
sort  white  dammer  of  the  western  coast,  occurs 
either  in  small  lumps  or  in  large  masses,  generally 
of  a  shining  appearance  and  balsamic  smell,  and 
has  a  very  cellular  structure,  which  is  attributable 
partly  to  the  mode  of  collection,  and  partly  to  the 
age  of  the  tree.  Notches  being  cut  in  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  sloping  Inwards  and  downwards,  the  resin 
collects  in  the  cavity,  and  is  either  permitted  to 
dry  on  the  spot,  or  is  collected  and  dried  by  the 
application  of  heat.  It  is  of  all  shades,  from  light 
green  to  light  yellow  or  white,  and  is  usually  trans- 
lucent. Specimens  are  sometimes  seen  in  which,  from 
the  desiccation  having  been  irregularly  conducted, 
the  resin  is  more  opaque,  of  a  dull  green  colour, 
and  full  of  air-bubbles,  presenting  the  appearance 
of  having  undergone  a  partial  fermentation.  This 
kind  of  resin  may  be  recognised  by  its  cellular 
appearance  and  balsamic  smell ;  this  latter,  how- 
ever,  which  is  of  course  due  to  the  volatile  oil  it 
contains,  is  gradually  lost  by  long  keeping  or  con- 
stant exposure  to  the  air.  On  splitting  open  old 
and  decayed  trees,  portions  of  a  dark-coloured 
resin  are  often  found,  having  the  solid  consistence 
of  the  first  variety,  but  the  inferior  quality  of  the 
second.  The  inspissated  juice  of  the  Vateria 
Indica  tree  is  used  for  mixing  with  beeswax  in 
making  candles.  In  Malabar,  the  fresh  resin  is 
called  piney  varnish.  It  is  of  a  light  gre^  colour, 
with  a  strong  balsamic  odour.  The  resin  which 
first  exudes  is  called  Chengilium^  (this  is  white) ; 
that  which  flows  subsequently  is  termed  Coon- 
gilium  (darker  than  the  above),  and  when  dried  it 
IS  called  dammer  (black).  The  Vateria  lancesfolia 
of  the  Khassya  mountains  and  Assam  yields  a 
similar  resin,  which  is  used  as  incense,  v.  acumi- 
nata yields  the  piney  resin  of  Ceylon. 

The  dammers  of  the  northern  and  eastern  districts 
are  from  the  sal  tree,  Shorea  robusta,  and  other 
species.  Shorea  robusta  is  a  native  of  Morung, 
the  Palghat  mountains,  and  Northern  Circars. 
The  sal  tree  of  Northern  India  and  its  resins  is 
called  Guggilam  in  Telngu,  and  Tala-gotso  in  Uri^a. 
It  is  the  Bala,  Doona,  and  Gugulam  of  Indian 
commerce,  and  occurs  in  brittle,  stalactitic  pieces. 
Shorea  robusta  yields  abundance  of  dammer,  the 
superior  kinds  of  which  are  efficient  substitutes  for 
the  pine  resin  of  the  European  pharmacopoeia.  It 
occurs  perfectly  transparent  ana  colourless,  but  in 
the  bazars  the  colour  ranges  from  pale  amber  to 
dark  brown.  It  is  devoid  of  taste  and  smell.  Sp. 
gr.  1*097  to  1123,  easily  fusible,  partially  soluble 
in  alcohol  (83'1  per  1000),  almost  entirely  in  ether, 
perfectly  in  oil  of  turpentine  and  the  fixed  oils ;  sul- 
phuric acid  dissolves  and  gives  it  a  red  colour. 
Two  parts  of  colourless  dammer  and  2|  parts  of 
oil  of  turpentine,  make  the  best  varnish  for  litho- 
graphic arawinga.  This  occurs  in  sticks  much 
resembling  in  shape  the  black  dammer,  bat  differ- 
ing widely  in  oolour  and  consistency.  In  colour  it 
varies  from  a  light  yellow  to  a  dark  brown,  the  two 
ooloors  being  frequently  blended  in  the  same  lump, 
and  giving  it  the  appaaranoe  of  having  a  regular 
'grain.'    It  ia  friable,  and  differs  from  the  white 


dammer  of  the  western  coast  in  its  inferior  hard- 
ness, its  opacity,  and  its  peculiar  form,  and  from 
the  black  dammer  in  its  colour.  There  are  exten- 
sive tracts  of  shorea  forest  in  the  Cktmsur  and 
Cuttack  provinces.  The  Khond  and  Uriya  races 
living  in  and  near  these  jungles,  wound  trees  in 
several  places ;  the  resin  issues,  and  is  collected 
when  sufficiently  solid.  The  dammer  collected 
from  the  decayed  parts  of  the  tree  is  of  a  dirk 
colour.  The  &hond  and  Uriya  races  make  the 
leaves  into  plates,  from  which  they  eat  their  food, 
and  also  roll  up  tobacco  in  them  to  smoke  like  a 
cheroot.  In  time  of  famine,  the  above  tribes  live 
on  a  soup  made  from  the  fruit  of  this  tree. 

Shorea  tumhuggaia  grows  on  the  western  coast,  but 
does  not  appear  to  produce  much,  if  indeed  any,  of 
the  resin  collected  for  sale. 

Poon-yet  and  Pwai-ngyet  dammer  of  Burma  is  found  on 
several  different  ^ees,  sometimes  idso  in  a  hollow 
among  rocks,  sometimes  in  the  ground,  and  occa- 
sionally even  in  the  hollow  post  of  an  old  house, 
amongst  them  the  Dipterocarpus  Invis  and  Hopes 
odorata.  The  Rev.  C.  S.  Paxiah  says  it  is  a  com- 
bination of  various  gums  and  resins,  probably  alio 
of  oils  gathered  bv  the  Trigona  Iseviceps  bee,  and 
built  up  and  moulded  very  much  as  wax  is  moulded, 
except  that  the  wax  formed  by  the  honey  bee  ii  in 
ceUs  of  perfect  and  uniform  symmetry,  while  the 
cells  of  Fwai-ngyet  have  no  regular  form.  When 
it  builds  its  nest  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  the  aper- 
ture is  lined  with  Pwai-ngyet,  and  its  rim  is  some- 
times prolonged  to  a  somewhat  flattened  trumpet- 
mouth  shape,  of  a  perpendicular  diameter  a  foot  or 
so,  and  3  or  4  inches  of  transverse  diameter. 
From  19  lbs.  to  38  lbs.  are  obtained  from  one  nesL 
Some  of  it  is  very  like  the  dammer  of  the  HopM 
odorata.  For  caulking  it  is  mixed  with  earth-oil 
or  petroleum.  One  kind  which  this  bee  collects  is 
very  like  the  resin  of  Bursera  acuminaU,  a  tree  of 
Canara. 

CafutHum  Bengaiente  is  a  native  of  Sylhet  and  the 
adjacent  mountainous  countries,  also  Malabsr, 
Tinnevelly,  and  Courtallum.  It  flowers  in  May 
and  June,  yields  a  large  quantity  of  veir  pure, 
clear,  amber-coloured  resin,  which  soon  becomes 
hard  and  brittle,  and  is  not  unlike  copal.  In  the 
Calcutta  bazar  it  sella  at  2  to  3  rupees  per  maund 
of  86  lbs.  C.  nigrum,  Boxh,^  of  the  Amboyna  and 
Molucca  islands,  yields  a  reddiah,  soft,  viscid  sub- 
stance from  wounds  in  its  bark.  C.  striotonL 
Raxb.^  of  the  alpine  forest  of  Courtallum  sna 
Tinnevellv,  is  regularly  rented  for  its  dammer. 
When  adhering  to  the  tree  it  haa  a  bright  shining 
black  appearance.  From  this  the  tree  is  called  the 
black  dammer  tree,  to  distinRuish  it  from  the 
white  dammer  tree,  Vateria  Indica.  The  Caaariam 
strictum  is  the  Carpoo  coongilium  of  Ainslie,  the 
Dammara  nigra  legitima  of  Rumphius,  and  the 
Canari  of  the  Malays.  Its  resin  occurs  in  large  stalac- 
titic-shaped  masses,  of  a  bright  shining  black  colour 
when  adhering  to  the  tree  and  viewed  from  a 
distance,  but  translucent  and  of  a  deep  reddish- 
brown  when  held  in  thin  laminae  between  the  eye 
and  the  light.  It  is  perfectly  homogeneous,  and 
has  a  vitreous  fracture.  Its  shape  appears  to  be 
due  to  the  fact  of  the  balsam  having  exuded  in  a 
very  fluid  state,  and  trickled  down  the  trunk  of 
the  tree,  where  it  gradually  hardens  by  exposure 
to  the  sun,  the  fresh  resin  continuing  to  flow  over 
that  already  hardened,  gives  rise  to  the  stalactitic 
appearance  of  the  huge  lumps  of  resin,  the  outside 
of  which  much  resembles  the  guttearing  of  wax 
caused  by  placing  a  lighted  candle  in  a  draught. 
It  is  insoluble  in  cold,  but  partially  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol  on  the  alddition  of  camphor ;  when 
TOwdered  it  is  readily  soluble  in  oil  of  turpentine. 
Powdered  and  burnt  on  the  fire,  it  emits  a  more 
resinous  smell,  and  bums  with  more  smoke,  thsa 
white  dammer.  The  size  of  tiie  lumps  of  this 
resin,  together  with  its  colour  and  the  pecaliantT 
of  afauape  already  mentioned,  suffioe  to  distingaish 
it  from  other  Indian  resins.  Mr.  Brown  of  Treran- 
drum  says  the  black  dammer  <rf  Oa&arinm  strietom 
seems  to  be  a  neat  favourite  of  saveial  species  of 
inseota,  especially  of  one  resembtiDg  a  bee,  called 
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by  the  hill-men  Kalliada,  which  liyei  in  holes  in 
the  Roond. 

Under  the  names  of  elemi,  also  E.  Indian  elemi  and 
Manilla  elemi,  a  concrete  resinous  exudation  is  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain  from  Manilla.  It  is  said 
to  be  from  the  Canarium  commune,  but  this  is 
donbtf uL    It  is  of  a  yellowish  white  ooloor. 

Others  of  the  dammers  are  obtained  from  the  Hopea 
micrantha,  yielding  the  Damar  mata  kudiing  and 
Damar  batu  of  the  Malays,  and  H.  odorata,  yield- 
ing the  Thengan-tsi  of  the  Burmese,  the  last  named 
greatly  resembling  the  £.  I.  dammer  from  Dam- 
mara  orientalis. 

Dammara  orientalis,  a  huge  tree  of  the  Archipelago, 
has  been  designated  by  seven  names  by  different 
botaniits,  vis.  Abies  dammara.  Poir. ;  A^^athis 
dammara,  JOch.  ;  Ag.  loranthifolia,  Sali^.  ;  Dam- 
mara idba,  JRum]^.;  Dammara  loranthifolia, 
JS^paeh. ;  Vuixm  dammara,  Lamb. ;  and  P.  Sumat- 
rana,  HorL  Btlv.  It  yields  the  Damar  puteh 
(white)  and  Damar  katu  of  the  Malays.  It  bangs 
from  the  tree  like  icicles,  and  is  sold  in  Great 
Britain  as  Bast  Indian  dammer,  to  be  used  by 
Tarnish  makers.  Externally  it  is  whitish  from  the 
powder ;  below  that,  it  is  of  a  straw  colour  or  pale 
amber. 

Cauia  auriculala  gum  is  prized  in  India  for  its  medi- 
cinal value. 

Camph4jr  and  Camphor  Oil  of  commerce  are  obtained 
from  the  Dryobalanope  camphora  of  Sumatra  and 
Borneo.  The  oil  is  employed  in  rheumatism  and 
as  a  varnish. 

Dngon^a  blood,  in  lump  and  in  reed,  ii  used  as  a  pig- 
ment. It  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Calamus 
draco  of  S.  China,  Java,  Sumatra,  and  perhaps  of 
Barm*. 

Oalbanum  is  a  product  of  the  Ferula  galbaniflua,  Buhat, 
a  plaift  of  Persia,  but  other  species  are  also  indi- 
cated as  yielding  both  it  and  sagapenum. 

Gamboge, — Several  of  the  Garcinia  yield  the  gamboge 
of  commerce,  but  G.  morella,  piotoria,  and  Wightii, 
of  the  beat  qualities,  and  the  most  abundantly. 

Cfardenia, — ^The  Dika  maUi  or  Kumbi  pisin  of  India,  a 
resin  valuable  in  native  surgery,  is  from  the 
G.  gummifera  and  G.  luoida. 

Garjan  ails,  from  the'  Dipterocarpus  alatus,  D.  incanus, 
and  D.  turbinatus,  are  known  also  as  wood-oils. 
They  are  huge  trees,  natives  of  Burma  and  the 
iflands  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  At  the  end  of 
the  dry  season,  in  March  or  April,  several  deep 
incisions  are  made  with  an  axe  mto  the  trunk  of 
the  tree,  and  a  good-sized  piece  scooped  out.  Fire 
is  placed  into  the  cavity,  and  is  kept  burning  till 
the  oil  begins  to  run.  This  when  allowed  to  rest, 
separates  into  two  layers,  the  upper  ooosisting  of  a 
dear  chesnut  -  colomred  liquid  balsam,  and  the 
lower,  which  is  a  flocculent  deposit  of  the  more 
solid  resin,  of  a  light  ash  colour.  They  are  much 
used  as  natural  varnishes  for  in-door  work,  but 
when  dry  are  very  brittle,  and  require  constant 
renewal.  The  wood-oil  of  the  D.  tubereulatus, 
a  tree  of  Chittagong  and  Burma,  is  known  to  the 
Bormese  by  the  name  of  Eng. 

Doona  Ztiflaniea,  ThwaiUs,  yields  Doona  dammer.  In 
coloor  and  appearance  it  much  resembles  pine  resin. 

Gah,  the  resin  of  the  Diospyros  glutinosa,  is  used  for 
canUdng  boats  and  canoes. 

Mardwidcicu—VM  dark  red  balsam  of  the  Hardwiekia 
pinnata  is  exactly  like  copaiba  in  appearance  and 
properties.  It  is  a  tree  of  the  Travancore  Ghats 
and  of  S.  Canars. 

Liquidambar  genus  has  two  species,  L.  altingia  and  L. 
orientale,  Doth  of  them  furnishing  useful  balsamic 
products.  That  of  the  former,  a  tree  of  Tenasserim 
and  the  Archipelago,  is  the  Rose  Maloes  of  com- 
merce, the  Basa-mala  of  the  Javanese,  a  fragrant 
battflir*<>  fluid.  It  is  obtained  by  putting  fire  around 
the  tree.  The  L.  orientale  of  Anatolia  and  Asia 
Minor  yields  the  liquid  storax,  an  oleo-reain  which 
is  imported  into  Inuia.  It  is  not  the  storax  of  the 
ancients.  Its  liquid  storax  is  obtained  by  pressing 
the  inner  burk.  The  outer  bark  is  burned  as  a 
pesfome. 

Melanorrk4Ba  usitaUsHma  of  Manipur  and  Burma  yields 
avidiiable  natural  vamiyh,  which  is  extensively  used. 


the  black  varnish  of  Ceylon  is  from  a  species  of 
Semecarpus.  It  is  equal  to  the  black  varnish  of 
China  for  lacquering. 

OUhanum,  also  known  as  Luban,  has  been  shown  by 
Dr.  (Sir  George)  Birdwood  to  be  a  product  of  Bos- 
wellia  Carterii,  B.  Bhau-Dajiana,  and  B.  Frereana. 
Indian  olibanuift  is  from  B.  thurifera,  and  its 
varieties  glabra  and  serrate.  The  Nagdana  tree, 
one  of  the  Burseracese,  yields  sJmo  a  luban  of  the 
bazars.  B.  thurifera,  Caleb.,  of  the  Coromandel 
hills,  S.  Konkan,  Belgaum,  and  Bundelkhand,  is 
a  gum-resin  used  as  a  grateful  incense,  but  is  used 
in  medicine  for  its  stimulant,  astringent,  and  dia- 
phoretic properties. 

Turpentine  of  good  quality  is  obtained  by  incisions  in 
the  trunk  of  the  Finus  longifoUa  of  the  Himalavas. 
It  is  the  Ganda-baroza  of  Indian  commerce,  it  b 
used  medicinally,  internally,  and  oil  of  turpentine 
is  extracted  from  it.  Tar  ii  obtained  by  burning 
chips  of  the  wood.  Tar  is  obtained  also  from  chips 
of  Pinus  excelsa  and  of  Cedrus  deodara.  Pinus 
Massoniana  of  Burma  and  Japan  yields  a  crude 
turpentine.* 

The  oleo- resin  from  the  Cedrus  deodara  is  the 
Kelon-ka-tel  of  the  natives  of  Northern  India. 

Saroocolla  has  been  by  some  supposed  to  be  a  product 
of  Pensea  mucronata,  but  others  think  it  is  from 
an  umbelliferous  plant. 

Ceylon  fishermen  pay  their  boats'  bottoms  with  a  tar 
obtained  by  the  smothered  combustion  of  chips  of 
the  Sethia  Indica,  a  tree  of  S.  India  and  Ceylon. 

REUNION,  formerly  called  Bourbon,  an  island 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  disoovered  in  1545  by  Mas- 
carenhaB,  a  Portuguese.  It  is  49  or  50  miles  long, 
and  27  broad.  Its  highest  peak,  a  volcano,  Piton 
des  Neiges  mountain,  is  10,384  feet;  Grand 
Bernard,  9743  feet;  Piton  de  Foumaise,  7217 
feet  high.  The  lighthouse  on  Bel-air  Point  is  in 
lat.  20^53'  20"  S.,  and  long.  65°  39'  25"  E. 

REYACHIL  is  the  ancient  designation  of  an 
important  range  in  the  geography  of  Saurashtra. 

KEVALENTA  ARABICA,  a  meal  from  the 
Ervum  lens,  a  pulse  grown  all  over  India,  and  eaten 
as  a  dal  in  food,  but  is  said  to  be  heating,  and 
to  cause  eruptions  if  too  much  indulged  in.  The 
flour  of  this  plant  was  highly  extolled  as  a  farin- 
aceous aliment.  By  a  slight  change,  Ervum  lens 
became  the  Ervalenta;  and  another  person,  by 
another  little  change,  sold  the  same  article  as 
Revalenta,  adding  the  term  Arabica  to  denote  its 
Asiatic  origin. — Dr.  J.  L.  Stetoart ;  Hassal 

REVATI,  daughter  of  raja  Raivata,  -^^as 
married  to  Bahirama,  the  elder  brother  of  Krishna, 
to  whom  she  bore  two  sons.—  Wh.  H.  of  I. 

REVATI,  in  Mysore,  rain  in  the  spring  months, 
28th  March  and  11th  April.  The  land  is  ploughed 
at  this  time. 

REVATI  DULAGONDA  or  Duhi  Gondi.  Tel. 
Tragia  cannabina,  L.  Dulagonda  is  a  term  used 
generally  for  a  stinging  plant,  and  the  addition  of 
revati  more  particularly  refers  to  tragia,  while 
Pedda  dulagondi  is  more  properly  applied  to 
Mucuna  pruriens. 

REVENUE  BOARD,  in  British  India,  in 
Calcutta  and  Madras,  a  Board  of  three  members 
who  superintend  the  revenues  of  the  country. 
There  is  no  Revenue  Board  in  Bombay,  but  there 
are  two  Revenue  Commissioners,  between  whom 
the  collectorates  are  divided,  and  who  correspond 
immediately  with  Government,  and  are  also  Police 
Commissioners  of  their  respective  divisions. 

During  the  occupation  of  India  by  the  British, 
the  land  revenues  have  been  superintended  by  its 
ablest  officers ;  for  even  yet  it  is  one  of  the  three 
chief  items  to  meet  the  expenditure,  the  other 
two  being  from  salt  and  opium.    In  the  south  of 
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India;  at  the  close  of  the  18th  and  begifining  of 
the  19th  century,  Sir  Thomaa  Munro  reported  at 
length  on  the  land  revenue ;  and  in  Northern  India, 
reports  on  the  settlement  of  the  land  revenue 
in  the  North- Western  Provinces,  under  the  thirty 
years'  regulation  ix  of  1833,  "were  drawn  up  by 
men,  many  of  whom  obtained  a  name  for  them- 
selves as  administrators.    Thomason  reported  on 
his  settlement  of  Azimgarh,  Edward  Thornton  on 
Saharunpur  and  Muzanarnagar,  H.  M.  Elliot  on 
Meerut,  John  Thornton  on  Aligarh,  R.  Money  on 
Moradabad,  R.  H.  P.'  Clarke  on  Radaon,  W.  J. 
Conolly  on  Bareilly,  J.  W.  Muir  on  Shabjahanpur, 
G.  F.  Edmonstone  on  Miupuri,  C.  G.  Mansel  on 
Agra,  M.  R.  Gubbins  on  Etawa,  H.  Rose  and  W. 
Muur  on  Cawnpur,  R.  Montgomery  on  Allahabad, 
and  E.  A.  Reade  on  Gorakhpur.     Garhwal  and 
Kamaon  were  reported  on  by  J.  H.  Batten,  Dehra 
Doon  by  A.  Ross,  Hamirpur  by  C.  Allen,  and  the 
Calpee  Parganas  by  W.  Muir.    Traces  remain  of 
the  office  of  lord  of  a  thousand  villages,  described 
m  Menu  as  the  head  of  the  Hindu  revenue  system, 
but  chiefly  in  the  Dekhan  and  other  southern 
parts.    These  are  called  in  Maharashtra,  Sir-Des- 
mukh,  their  districts  are  called  Sirkar  or  Prant, 
and  their  hereditary  register  is  the  Sir-Despandi. 
Below  the  pargana  division  is  the  lordship  of  ten 
or  twenty  towns,  called  Naikwaii,   Tarraf,  etc., 
and  the  chain  ends  with  individual  villages. 

REWAH,  a  town  in  Baghelcund,  in  Central 
India.  It  is  in  lat.  24**  31'  80*  N.,  and  long.  81° 
20'  £.,  and  gives  its  name  to  a  feudatory  state ; 
area,  13,000  sq.  miles;  population,  2,035,000. 
The  founder  of  this  principality  was  Bilagar  Deo 
or  Biag  Deo.  I.jeaving  hia  own  country  in  Gujerat 
La  580  A.D.,  ostensibly  on  a  pilgrimage,  he  made 
himself  master  of  the  fort  of  Murpha,  and  even- 
tually of  most  of  the  country  from  Kalpi  to 
Chendidgarh,  and  married  the  daughter  of  the 
raja  of  Perhawan.  In  1847,  the  ruling  maharaja 
abolished  sati  throughout  his  dominions.  For 
hia  services  during  the  mutiny  of  1857,  the  tracts 
of  Sohagpur  and  Amarkantak,  with  the  distinction 
pf  K.C.S.I.  and  a  salute  of  19  guns,  were  con- 
ferred in  sovereignty  on  Raghuraj  Singh.  He 
holds  a  sanad  of  adoption.  The  state  is  rich  in 
minerals  and  forest  produce.  The  principal  land- 
holders are  Brahmans,  Thakurs,  Kurmi,  and 
Gond. — Imp,  Gaz, 

REWAKANTA  forma  the  chief  of  a  political 
circle  in  the  Bombay  Presidency.  Totel  area, 
4793  square  miles ;  population  (1872),  505,732.— 
Imp,  Gaz, 

RHABDOMANCY.  Tacitus  informs  us  that 
among  the  ancient  Germans,  who  were  originally 
ScytMans,  the  proto^e  of  Rhabdomancy  was 
engraven  on  rods.  Tne  Chinese  had  also  rods 
with  similar  inscriptions.  The  Arabs,  before  the 
birth  of  Mahomed,  divined  by  bundles  of  arrows 
in  the  Kaba.    Mahomed  destroyed  this  practice. 

RHACOPHORUS,  the  flying  frog  of  Borneo, 
a  species  of  Rhacophorus,  has  very  long  and  fully 
webbed  toes,  which  it  spreads  out  when  leaping. 
It  is  a  tree  frog,  and  by  spreading  out  its  mem- 
brane can  descend  from  very  high  trees  to  the 
ground. — Wallace, 

RHADIA,  also  Rhadika,  mistress  of  Krishna. 

RHAIRA  GARH,  the  most  imporUnt  of  the 
Chliattisgarh  feudatory  states.  It  oonsLsts  of  four 
piu^anaa  or  subdivisions,  with  586  Tillages,  mostly 
lying  in  the  richest  part  of  the  Gh^hatiisgiurh  plain. 


RHAMKEJQ.    Undi,    The  baekthorn  tribe  of 
plants,  comprising  the  genera  Zizyphus,Berchemia, 
Sageretia,  Ventilago,  Rhamnus,  Scutia,  Hovenia, 
Colubrina,  Grouania,  Apteron,  Helinus,  Smythea. 
Hovenia  dulcis,  Thunh,^  is  cultivated  in  the  Hima- 
layas for  its  edible  fruit,  and  it  has   a  light- 
coloured  wood.    Ventilago  maderaspatana,  Gttrt.^ 
is  valued  for  the  red  dye  obtained  from  its  root, 
and  for  the  fibre  of  its  bark.     The  genus  Rhamnus 
furnishes  both  woods  and  dyes,  and  fruits  and 
timber  are    obtained   from   Zizyphus.     Several 
species  of  rhanmus  grow  in  the  Himalaya  and 
China.     In  Europe  the  juices  of  the  unripe  fruits 
of  Rhamnus  infectorius,  catharticus,  and  viigatus, 
known  as  Turkey  or  French  berries,  are  used  for 
dyeing  leather  yellow.    When  mixed  with  lime 
and  evaporated  to  dryness,  it  forms  the  colour 
called  sap-green.    M.  Rondot's  Notice  du  Vert  de 
Chine,  contains  specimens  of  calico  and  silk  dyed 
with  gpreen,  and  engravings  of  two  i^ants,  Rham- 
nus utilis  and  Rhamnus  chlorophorus,  from  which 
it  is  derived.    These  planta  were  new  to  Euro- 
pean cultivators ;  they  are,  however,  allies  of  the 
Rhanmus  theezans,  which  has  long  been  known  aa 
a  tree  from  which  the  poorest  class  of  Chinese 
pluck  the  leaves  to  use  as  a  substitute  for  tea. 
The  colour  of  the  dyed  silk  is  remarkably  bright, 
a  blue  green, — one  of  that  class  of  colours  which 
increase  in  brilliance  in  the  light.    It  contains,  in 
fact,  some  immediate  principle  which  can  only  be 
developed  by  light,  and  it  was  a  nice  task  for 
chemists  to  discover  what  this  is.    M.  Persoz  says 
that  light  will  have  to  be  more  and  more  regarded 
as  an  industrial  agent ;  and  of  the  Chinese  green 
he  remarks  that  it  is  sui  generia,  containing  neither 
yellow  nor  blue.    By  experiments  noade  at  Lyons, 
it  appears   that   six   species   of  the  European 
rhamnus  will  yield  a  green  dye.     See  Dyes. 

Rhamnus  chlorophorus,  Lindley,  a  superior 
green  pigment,  called  Lo  Kao,  is  prepared  from 
the  bark. 

The  bark  of  R.  utilis,  also  from  China,  is  similarly 
employed.  It  is  particularly  used  for  silk.— T^on 
Mueller. 

Rhamnus  incanus,  Roxb»,  a  tree  ol  the  Mol- 
lucas,  with  small,  greenish-yellow  flowers.— i7oar5. 
L  p.  603. 

Rhamnus nabeca,For«ik.  The  fruit,  called  Nebdc, 
is  eaten,  and  the  leaves  are  used  for  the  purpose  of 
washing  dead  bodies. — Burton's  Mecca^  ii.  p*  105. 

Rhamnus  pauciflora  and  R  staddo  in  Abys- 
sinia, yield  an  ardent  snirit. 

Rhamnus  Persicus,  Boiss, 
Sh«rawane, .    .    Pushtu.  I  Kukai,Wiuik,TB. -Indus. 
Jalidar,  .    Ravi,  Sutlej.  |  Nikld  Sander,  Nar,  „ 

A  common  shrub  at  2000  to  5000  feet  on  the 
Salt  Range  and  the  low  hilla  beyond  the  Indus. 
Its  small  black  fruit  is  said  to  be  sweet,  but  when 
eaten  in  excess  to  affect  the  head. 

Rhamnus  purpureus,  BoyU, 


Kunje,  Tonde, .    .  Bavi. 
Tunana,  Madana, .     n 
Chatemi,     .    .    SOTOJ. 


Kari,  Tadru,     .    Chxmab. 
Memanuri,    •    .    .    „ 
Bal,  Sinjal, .    .    Jbxlum. 

This  small  tree  is  common  up  to  near  the  Indus 
at  from  4&00  to  9500  feet.  In  Hazara  its  froit  is 
used  as  a  purgative. — Dr.  J,  L,  Stewart,  jp.  42. 

Rhanmus  utilis,  affording  a  green  dye  m  China. 

Rhamnus  virgatus,  Roxb.  L  p.  604. 
Beteon,  Sindrol,    .  Bmab, 
Mamrai,  .    .    .  Ohemab. 
Phipni,  Dadni,    Jhilum. 
Tudor,  Sata  pajja,    ^ 


Nar,  ttidn,  DmIw,  Kano. 
Mutto,  Bomuak,  SotlU- 
Nkr,  OhaMr,    .    .    »f 
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A  flmidl  tre^  of  Eaghan,  oommori  on  all  th« 
Pan  jab  mers  up  to  near  the  Indus  at  from  4000 
to  9500  feet ;  grows  along  the  Himalaya  and  on 
the  Neilgherries.  Fruit  bitter ;  and  when  eaten, 
causes  diarrhoea. —  Voigt ;  Cleghorn, 

Rhanmus  Wightii,  W.  and  A,^  is  the  Rugt- 
lorar  of  Bombay. 

RHAPIS  FLABELLIFORMIS.  AiL,  Linn. 
An  exceedingly  slender  palm  of  China  and  Japan, 
grows  to  a  few  feet  in  height.  It  is  excellent  for 
decoration.— Fon  Mueller, 

RHAZES,  the  literary  name  of  Muhammad- 
bin-Zakaria,  Razi. 

RHAZYA  STRICTA.    Dne. 

San  war,  .    .    .•    .   Hind.  I  Gandera, .    .    TR.-Iin>UB. 
Vena,      .     Sutlej,  Ravi.  |  Gkinera,    .    .  ,, 

Grows  all  over  the  hill-sides  at  Attock ;  fruit 
applied  to  boils. — Powell;  Stewart, 

RHE,  Rhei,  Re,  or  Rey,  the  Rfaages  of  the 
Apocrypha.  Its  ruins  are  a  few  miles  south  of 
the  city  of  Teheran.  They  cover  a  vast  extent 
of  ground,  aud  have  supd|ied  materials  for  the 
modem  capital  of  Persia.  The  scriptural  accounts 
of  Rhe,  Rhei,  or  Rhages,  during  the  captivity  of 
the  Jews  in  this  part  of  the  Babylonian  empire, 
fully  prove  that  Rhei  was  a  very  considerable 
city  at  least  two  hundred  years  before  the  Jews* 
ddiverance.  All  oriental  writers  agree  upon  its 
antiquity,  and  it  is  called  *  the  mo^er  of  cities.' 
It  was  once  a  very  large  place,  the  capital  of  the 
Jabbal  (the  hills),  and  very  rich  and  flourishing. 
In  A.D.  906,  Rhages  was  taken  by  Ismail,  founder 
of  the  Samanee  dynasty.  It  ceased  now  to  be  a 
seat  of  empire,  and  m  A.D.  967  became  the 
capital  of  the  house  of  Shemgur,  a  race  of  petty 
princes  who  maintained  a  kind  of  independence, 
while  the  dynasties  of  Saman  and  Dilemee  dividra 
the  empire  of  Persia.  In  a.d.  1027,  Rhages  was 
the  last  conquest  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni. — Porter's 
Tr.  i.  p.  867 ;  Markham's  Embassy^  p.  99  ;  Smithes 
Die, ;  MalcdnCs  Persia ;  Ferrier's  Journeys. 

RHEA  of  Assam,  China  grass. 

Beng. 


Kankhora,  Qamb, 
Inan  of  Bonoa,    •    .    „ 
Ck>on,     ....    Bdsm. 
Cho-ma,  Tchou-ma,  Chin. 
China  giaas,    .    .    .Sno: 


Bami,  ....  Malat. 
Sidziafi,  Mabian  Islands. 
Poah,  ....  Nbpal. 
Galooee  of  Sdhatba. 

Kq>erit,  Kapierit^  SuiTDA. 

The  plant  yielding  this  valuable  fibre  is  the 
Urtiea  nivea,  Linn,,  the  Urtica  tenadssima,  Roxb,, 
the  Boehmeria  nivea  of  later  botanists,  and  the 
Ortie  blanche  sans  dards  de  la  Chine  of  French 
writers.  The  specific  names  characterize  the 
snow-white,  strong  fibre,  and  ihe  non-stinging 
nettie.  It  seems  to  be  also  known  as  the  Boeh- 
meria sanguinea,  from  the  circumstance  that 
although  when  growing  the  back  of  the  leaf  is 
white,  with  green  veins,  at  maturity  it  assumes  a 
reddish-brown  hue.  It  is  a  native  of  Assam  and  of 
China,  seemingly  also  of  Japan,  Java,  and  Borneo, 
and  from  it  the  China  grass  fibre  is  obtained, 
called  in  China  Chu-ma  or  Tchou-ma.  The  pre- 
paration of  the  fibre  is  tedious,  and  is  what  causes 
the  difficulty  of  sending  the  fibre  at  a  chei^  rate 
into  market 

In  1869,  the  Government  of  India  offered  two 
prisee,  df  £6000  and  £2000,  for  the  best  and  second 
best  UAchines  for  cleaning  the  fibre,  but  only  £1500 
was  awarded  lor  an  inferior  one.  In  1872,  out 
of  thirty-two  machines  entered,  only  two  were 
actaally  bioiunht  forward,  and  one  of  these  was 
withdrawn.    The  mnaiuing  machine,  belonging 


to  Mr.  J.  Gfe^,.  jun.,  of  Edinburgh,  was  worked 
during  a  period  of  three  weeks  before  Colonel 
Hyde,  the  iudge,  in  the  presence  of  the  owner,  who 
had  brougnt  it  to  Saharunpur  in  person.  The  con« 
ditions  were  that  the  machine  should  turn  out  a 
ton  of  fibre  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  £15, 
including  all  items,  such  as  interest^  wear  and 
tear,  etc.,  and  that  the  prepared  fibre  should  be 
equal  in  value  to  at  least  £50  per  ton  in  the 
English  market.  The  machine  was  valued  at  £200. 
There  are  now  two  machines  and  two  processes 
that  claim  to  treat  green  fibre  successfully.  The 
cultivation  of  rhea  has  been  successfully  intro- 
duced into  the  south  of  France,  Algeria,  and  the 
Southern  States  of  America. 

In  the  native  process.  Major  Hannay  writes, 
'  when  the  stalks  nave  become  brown  for  about 
6  inches  above  the  roots,  the  top  is  seized  with, 
the  left  band,  and  tiie  leaves  are  stripped  off  by 
passing  the  right  hand  to  the  ground,  near  which 
the  stfJk  is  cut.  The  outer  bark  has  first  to  be 
scraped  off  with  a  blunt-edged  knife,  when  the 
exposed  fibre  still  attached  to  the  woody  part  of 
the  stalk  is  exposed  to  the  hot  sun  to  drv.  On 
the  third  inoming,  after  being  exposed  to  tne  dew 
for  several  hours,  the  fibre  is  drawn  off.  This  is 
done  by  breaking  the  woody  stalk  right  through 
towards  the  thicker  end,  and  then  separating  the 
fibre  tharefrom,  drawing  it  off  slowly  towards  the 
small  end,  and  repeating  the  process  as  often  aa 
neceasary,  though  much  of  the  fibre  remains,  and 
may  be  taken  off  at  a  second  breaking.  The  fibres 
now  require  to  be  carefully  washed.  The  hanks  of 
fibre  are  then  separately  twisted  at  the  upper  end, 
and  tied  up  iir  bundles.  When  the  threads  are 
required  for  spinning,  they  are  prepared  by  draw-* 
ing  the  single  hanks  sev^»l  times  with  a  blunt* 
edged  slip  of  bamboo  held  in  the  right  hand,  when 
they  are  easily  opened  out  to  the  required  fineness 
with  the  fingers  and  thumb  nails.'  Dr.  M^Gowan 
of  Ningpo  states  that  in  China  the  last  cutting  is 
made  in  September,  from  which  the  finest  cloth 
is  made,  the  first  being  inferior,  coarse,  and  hard. 
On  being  cut,  the  leaves  are  carefully  taken  off 
on  the  spot,  the  stalks  taken  to  the  house  and 
soaked  in  water  for  an  hour.  In  cold  weather 
the  water  should  be  tenid.  After  this  the  plant 
is  broken  in  the  middle,  by  which  the  fibrous 
portion  is  loosened  and  raised  from  the  stalk, 
into  the  interstice  thus  made,  the  operator  thrusts 
the  finger  nails,  and  separates  the  fibre  from  the 
centre  to  one  extremity  and  then  to  the  other. 
The  stripping  process  is  very  easy.  The  next 
process  is  scraping  the  hemp,  to  facilitate  which 
the  fibre  is  first  soaked  in  water.  The  strips  of 
hemp  are  drawn  over  the  blade  of  a  small  knife 
or  scraper  from  within  outwards,  and,  being 
pressed  upon  by  the  thumb,  the  fibrous  portion 
of  one  surface,  and  the  mucilaginous  part  of  the 
other,  are  thus  taken  off.  The  hemp  is  then  wiped 
dry,  and  the  whitest  selected  for  fine  cloth.  It  is 
afterwards  bleached. 

The  following  directions  for  peeling  the  Chu-ma 
or  Tchou-ma  in  China,  are  translated  from  the 
Chinese.  When  the  stems  are  all  got  in,  they  are 
split  longitudinally  with  knives  of  iron  or  of 
bamboo.  The  bark  is  first  removed,  then  the 
lower  layer  (whi(^  is  white,  and  covered  with  a 
shrivelled  pellicle  which  comes  off  by  itMlf)  is 
scraped  off  with,  a  knife.  The  interior  fibres  are 
then  seen ;  tb^y  are  to  be  removed  and  softened 
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in  boilinf^t  Water.  If  the  Tchou-ma  be  peeled  in 
winter,  the  stems  must  be  previously  steeped  in 
tepid  water,  in  order  that  they  may  be  the  more 
easily  split.  The  first  layer  of  Tchou-ma  is  coarse 
and  hard,  and  is  only  good  for  making  common 
materials ;  the  second  is  a  little  more  supple  and 
fine;  the  third,  which  is  the  best,  is  used  for 
making  extremely  fine  light  articles. 

In  China,  this  plant  is  of  great  Yslue,  in  the 
Southern  States  of  N.  America  the  plant  has 
flourished,  but  the  1880  Report  on  the  Calcutta 
Botanic  Garden  doubts  whether  rhea  fibre  can  be 
produced  cheaply  in  that  part  of  India. 

In  China,  fields  of  rhea  are  said  to  last,  with 
care  and  manure,  for  80  to  100  years.  It  grows 
with  the  greatest  vigour  in  damp  warm  climates. 
In  the  islands  of  ihe  Indian  Archipelago  it  is 
cultivated  under  shade.  It  requires  a  light  but 
fertile  soil,  but  it  must  be  well  drained.  It  is 
propagated  from  the  separated  roots,  from  layers, 
slips,  or  cuttings;  in  this  way  five  cuttings  of 
grown  stems  can  be  expected  in  the  year  after 
planting;  from  seed,  no  crop  can  be  expected 
before  the  third  year. 

M.  Favier  describes  the  plant  as  giving  out 
several  stems,  of  which  the  number  increases  in 
proportion  to  the  development  of  the  root,  which 
forms  a  kind  of  tuft  or  bush.  The  stems  are  woody, 
and  have  the  appearance  of  thick,  strong  rods, 
the  height  varying  from  5  to  12  feet  The  roots, 
slips,  or  layers  should  be  planted  18  inches  apart, 
and  after  the  first  crop  the  alternate  rows  should 
be  transplanted  into  new  fields,  leaving  the  re- 
mainder, about  8500  plants  per  acre,  to  spread 
and  cover  the  ground.  The  yield  'in  Java  is  said 
to  be  44  stems  per  year  from  each  stool,  taken  in 
four  cuttings.  Each  stem  in  its  green  state  weighs 
about  1  lb. ;  100  lbs.  weight  of  green  stems  yields 
5  lbs.  of  a  raw  fibre  or  filament,  which,  by 
Muspratt's  analysis,  as  quoted  by  M.  Favier,  con- 
tains 66  per  cent  of  pure  cellulose.  In  the  official 
reports  to  the  India  Office,  with  native  hand  treat- 
ment the  crop  is  said  to  be  1000  lbs.  of  raw  fibre 
per  acre,  taken  in  four  cuttings.  M.  Favier  states 
that  in  Algeria  1400  lbs.  of  fibrous  thongs  was 
the  crop  per  acre,  as  calculated  by  Mr.  Hardy, 
ex  -  Director  of  the  Botanical  Gardens  there ; 
while  in  the  south  of  France  as  much  as 
1600  lbs.  of  filament  have  been  obtained  to  the 
acre. 

Mr.  P.  L.  Simmonds,  in  1873  (Journal,  xxi.  p. 
762),  stated  that  the  crop  gathered  in  Jamaica 
amounted  to  300  lbs.  per  acre  at  each  cutting, 
and  that  there  had  been  five  cuttings  in  the  year, 
making  the  yield  three-fourths  of  a  ton  per  acre 
per  year.  While  Mr.  Baiobridge,  in  the  discussion 
on  Mr.  L.  Wray's  paper,  in  1869,  stated  that  the 
result  of  his  own  experience  in  Assam  was  750 
lbs.  green  nettles,  which  gave  45  lbs.  weight  of 
fibre  in  each  of  three  cuttings,  making  only  135 
lbs.  per  acre  per  year  (JoumiJ,  xix.  p.  453).  The 
yield  appears  to  depend  on  soil,  climate,  and 
treatment  The  properties  of  the  rhea  fibre  place 
it  in  the  first  position  among  vegetable  fibres ;  it 
is  second  to  none  in  strengtii,  while  the  fineness 
or  attenuation  of  the  fibre  places  it  before  flax, 
and  it  is  equalled  only  by  the  pine-apple  fibre. 
It  can  be  used  for  any  textile  puipose,  having 
been  mixed  with  cotton,  wool,  and  silk  to  advan- 
tage ;  it  is  in  special  demand  for  sailcloth,  table 
napeiy,  curtains,  and  tapestry;   but  from  the 


vei^  limited  supply  as  yet  available,  the  appli- 
cations of  this  beautiful  fibre  are  yet  in  their 
infancy. 

Ban  rhea,  or  Bun  rhea,  or  Bon  rhea  is  the 
jungle  rhea  of  the  Lepcha  of  Nepal,  and  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  Dom  rhea  or  China 
nettle  in  an  uncultivated  or  wild  state.  But  of 
this  there  is  no  proof,  and  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  it  is  a  distinct  species  of  Boehmeria, 
possessed  of  many  of  the  same  properties  as  the 
ramee  or  rhea  nettle.  It  grows  very  common  in 
all  the  Assam  province,  but  it  is  cultivated  largely 
by  the  hill  tribes  on  the  west  of  Yunnan,  and  to 
a  small  extent  by  the  Singpho  and  Dhoannea 
tribes  of  the  North-Eastem  Frontier  of  India,  to 
be  fabricated  into  a  coarse  cloth,  but  chiefly  for 
nets.  A  five-inch  rope  of  rhea  fibre  and  one 
of  Bon  rhea  each  broke  within  a  few  pounds  of 
each  other,  after  sustaining  a  weight  of  more  than 
nine  tons.  It  is  reported  to  be  all  that  can  be 
desired  for  either  canvas  or  lines,  and  only 
requires  to  be  known  to  be  generally  used  for 
that  purpose.  The  Bon  rhea  thrives  best  in  the 
vicinity  of  water  or  of  running  streams.  When 
unmolested,  it  grows  into  a  tree,  but  by  proper 
management  of  it  any  quantity  of  young  shoots 
can  be  obtained ;  and  as  the  divided  roots  of  the 

Elant  afford  numerous  shoots,  it  can  be  propagated 
y  slips  as  well  as  by  the  seed.  This  fibre  ifl 
about  5  feet  in  length,  brown  in  colour,  strong 
and  flexible. — Roxb,;  Voigt;  Eoyle^a  Fib.  Plants; 
Dr,  M'Gowan;  TheophiU  Maerman  on  Ramie^ 
1874  ;  Dickson's  Fibre  Plants ;  Cal.  Bot  Garden 
Report^  1880;  Society  of  ArU  Jo.  See  Jute; 
Musa. 

RHEA  AMERICANA,  the  ostrich  of  the  New 
World,  is  abundant  in  the  pampas  of  La  Plata  and 
the  adjoining  states  of  South  America,  where  it 
forms  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the 
scenery.  It  differs  essentially  from  tiie  true  ostrich 
of  the  deserts  of  the  Old  World  in  its  smaller 
stature,  and  in  having  three  toes  instead  of  two. 
Its  habits  in  a  state  of  nature  have  been  well 
described  by  Mr.  Darwin  and  other  natiuralists. 
There  are  now  known  three  distinpt  species  of 
this  form  of  Struthious  birds. 

RHEEDE.  Henry  Van  Rheede  was  Governor 
of  the  Dutch  Possessions  in  Malabar.  The  Hortus 
Malabaricus,  a  botanical  work  in  12  vols,  folio, 
was  undertaken  at  his  suggestion.  The  specimens 
were  collected  in  1674  and  1675  by  Brahraans, 
and  sent  to  Cochin,  where  drawings  of  them  were 
executed  by  Mathssus,  a  Carmelite  missionary; 
corresponding  descriptions  were  at  the  same  time 
made  in  the  Malabar  language,  which  were  after- 
wards translated  into  Portuguese  by  Emanuel 
Cameiro,  a  Cochin  interpreter,  and  from  that  into 
Latin  by  Hermann  Van  Douep,  the  secretary  to 
the  city  of  Cochin;  the  whole  was  imder  the 
superintendence  of  Casearius,  a  missionary  there. 
The  work  was  publi^ed  at  Amsterdam  between 
1686  and  1703,  in  12  volumes  folio,  with  794 
plates,  and  was  edited  by  Commelyn,  who  added 
occasional  remarks  on  the  plants. —  WighVs  Pro- 
dromus  Florx,  i.  p.  7 ;  //.  et  Th.  p.  45.  ^ 

RUEMBA,  in  Hindu  mythology,  one  of  Indra  s 
court,  who  corresponds  with  Venus,  the  goddew 
of  beauty.  Rbemna  was  produced  from  the  froth 
of  the  churned  ocean. 

RHENIUS,  an  eminent  Protestant  missionaiT, 
who  arrived  in  a.P.  181d,and  laboured  in  the  Tamu- 


iOi 


RHEUM. 


RHIND. 


speaking  parts  of  the  Peninsula  of  India  daring  the 
early  part  of  the  19th  century.  In  1815  he  en- 
gaged in  revising  the  version  by  Fabricius  of  the 
Bible,  and  in  1816  completed  his  translation  of 
the  New  Testament,  completing  a  second  revision 
in  1827,  and  a  third  revision  in  1831.  He  revised 
also  the  translation  by  Fabricius  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  died  a.d.  1837. 


Rheum  palmatum,  Z.,  rhubarb. 

Khagi, Abab. 

Ta-rok-tftha,  .    .     .Burm. 
Bewand  Ohini,  .    .  Hind. 


Chukri,  Ribas,  .    .  Panj. 
Varistu  kftlang,     •    Tak. 


The  stalks  are  extensively  eaten  in  Kabul.  The 
root  is  used  by  Europeans  as  a  stomachic  and 
astriogent  in  small  doses,  and  as  a  purgative  in 
larger  ones,  especially  in  dyspepsia  and  strumous 


RHEUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the    affections.    A  variety  from  the  Tanqut  country 
f««.i  ««i.,  T>^i-«^«-..«,     Q.^.«i  «^«;..  ^^„  I  yigi^  ^jjg  Kiakhta  or  Kan-su  rhubarb  of  Maxi- 

mowicz. 

Rheum  rhaponticum,  Linn.,  R  tataricum,  Z./., 
and  R.  undulatus,  Linn, ;  their  acidulous  leaves  and 
unexpanded  flower  mass  are  used  for  culinary 
purposes.— Poirett;  Honigh;  Cleghom^  Heport; 
Stewart;  Eoyle's  III;  Moorcroft'$  Tr,;  Von 
Mtieller,    See  Rhubarb. 

RHI  of  the  Byansi  or  Hiunra,  an  avalanche. 

RHINACANTHUS  COMMUNIS    Nees. 
Jnsticia  naButa,  Boxb, 


natural  order  PolygonaceaB.  Several  species  grow 
in  the  N.W.  Hima&ya,  and  the  roots  of  some  of 
the  species,  known  as  rhubarb,  are  valuable  in 
medicine.  One  species  gro\\  s  in  Kaghan,  where 
it  is  known  under  the  name  of  Chotial.  R.  cap- 
sicum, Fischer,  is  a  plant  of  the  Altai ;  R.  com- 
pactum,  Linn,,  grows  in  Tartary  and  China ;  R. 
crassinervium,  Fischer,  has  heart-shaped  leaves ; 
R.  leucorrhizon,  Pallas,  a  plant  of  Tartary,  is 
supposed  to  yield  some  of  the  best  rhubarb  of 
commerce ;  R.  palmatum,  Linn.,  grows  near  the 
great  wall  of  China  aud  in  the  Himalaya;  R. 
rhaponticum,  L.,  grows  north  of  the  Caspian  ;  R 
libes  IS  the  Riwash  of  Persia;  R.  spiciforme, 
Royle,  grows  in  Kanawar  and  in  we  N.W. 
Himalaya;  R  undulatum,  Lam,,  is  a  plant  of 
China  and  Siberia ;  R.  Webbianum,  Royle,  grows 
at  12,000  feet  on  tjie  Chur  mountain.  Dr.  J.  Ij. 
Stewart  says  that  at  least  two  species  of  rhubarb 
are  frequent  in  parts  of  the  ran  jab  Himalaya, 
from  6200  to  14,000  feet,  R.  Moorcroftianum 
occurring  still  higher,  from  15,000  to  17,000  feet. 
The  officinal  ribas  of  the  Panjab  drug-sellers  con- 
sists of  the  dried  stalks  from  Kabul,  which  may 
partly  be  produced  by  the  Rivaa,  or  R.  ribes, 
Oron,^  a  native  of  Carmel,  also  Eastern  Persia, 
and  the  Hindu  Kush.  In  Afghanistan  the  plant 
is  always  wild,  and  appears  to  grow  abundantly 
in  many  parts.  When  green,  the  leaf-stalks  are 
called  riwash,  and  when  blanched  by  heaping  up 
stones  and  gravel  round  them,  are  called  chukri ; 
when  fresh  (in  which  state  ihey  are  sometimes 
brought  to  Peshawur  in  spring),  they  are  eaten 
either  raw  or  cooked,  and  tney  are  also  dried  for 
use  to  be  eaten  with  other  food,  and  are  some- 
times made  into  a  preserve.  The  root  is  imported 
into  Afghanistan  and  India,  to  be  used  as  a 
purgative.  It  is  stated  by  Moorcroft  that  the 
Bbotia  of  Garhwd  apply  Uie  powdered  root  to 
wounds  and  bruises,  and  that  they  use  it  with 
Rabia  cordifolia  and  potash  for  dyeing  red.  R 
emodi,  WalL,  R  Moorcroftianum,  Meitn,,  R 
spiciforme,  Royle,  yield  the  officinal  rhubarb  root 
The  genus  has  many  useful  plimts. 

R^um  australe,  Don. 

R  emodi,  WaU,  \      R  Webbiana,  Royle, 

A  plant  of  the  N.W.  Himalaya  up  to  16,000 
feet.  It  is  less  active  as  a  purgative,  and 
more  spongy  in  texture.  Honigberger  mentions 
that  it  vegetates  in  wild  luxuriance  on  the 
Kashmir  mountains,  is  considered  as  one  of  the 
best  rhubarbs,  notwithstanding  the  coarse  appear- 
aDoe  of  its  exterior,  and  it  can  be  had  fresh  and 
cheap  in  any  quantity,  and  at  any  time. 

Rheum  Ifoorcroftuuium,  Meisn,,  was  found  by 
Moorcroft  near  the  Niti  pass  in  the  Himalaya  at 
an  elevation  of  12,000  feet  The  root  yields 
a  valuable  medicine  (chukri),  while  the  leaf-stalks 
Mte  agreeably  add  and  cooling ;  *  tror  *  are  eaten 
as  a  vegetable. 

Rheom  officinale,  Boulkn,  W,  Qhina  and  E. 
Tibet^  Turkey, 


Jul  pan!,  Jul  pona, 
Tong-pang-chong, 
Palek  julu,    ,     . 
Kabatar  ka- jahr. 


Beng. 
Chin. 
Hind. 


tf 


Pttl-coUi,  . 
Puekolli,  . 
NagamullL 
PiSolu, 


Malkal. 


»t 


Tam, 
Tel. 


Grows  throughout  British  India,  where  it  is  used 
as  a  remedy  in  snake-bite,  and  the  root  as  an 
excitant.  A  tincture  of  the  fibrous  root  is  used  in 
ringworm. — O'Sh,;  Riddell;  Irvine, 

RHIND,  a  great  race  of  44  clans  dwelling  in 
Gandava  in  Baluchistan.  They  are  not  of  the 
Brahui  stock,  and  their  traditions  allege  that  they 
immigrated  ages  ago  from  Damascus  and  Aleppo. 
Their  language  is  the  Jetki,  in  common  with  that 
of  the  other  inhabitants  of  Cutch  Gandava,  and 
Mard-i-Rhind  means  a  brave  man.  Gandava  is  a 
great  level  tract,  inhabited  by  three  very  distinctly 
marked  races,  the  Jet  or  Jat ;  tiie  Rhind,  includ- 
ing the  Maghazri ;  and  the  BrahuL  The  Jat  seem 
the  original  race,  and  they  occupy  the  centre  of 
the  province.  The  Rhind,  with  their  lawless  sub* 
tribes  the  Jakrani,  Dumki,  Bugti,  and  Murree, 
are  a  more  recent  intrusive  race  dwelling  on  the 
skirts.  The  Doda,  a  division  of  the  widely  dis- 
persed great  Murree  tribe,  have,  for  the  last  three 
centuries,  occupied  the  hill  ranges  east  of  the 
plain  of  CutchL  The  Murree  are  a  brave  race,  and 
have  long  been  distinguished  as  daring  depreda- 
tors. Harand  and  Daiil,  in  Cutch  Gandava,  but 
bordering  on  the  Indus,  are  inhabited  by  the 
Gurchani  tribe  of  Rhind,  and  have  the  Mazari  on 
their  south.  The  Rhind  of  Cutch  Gandava  are  of 
the  Utanzai  division.  The  Rhind  clans  reside  as 
under : — 


Homorari,  at  Tambu. 
Pushkb,  at  Johan. 
Jamali,  at  Rojan. 
KaUui,  at  Lup. 
Kuchik,  at  Kirta. 
Pagh,  at  Kajoxl 


Utansai,  at  Suran. 
Dumki,  at  Lehri. 
Jakrani,  at  Lehri. 
Doda  Murree,  at  Kahan. 
Mandarari,  at  Bodbar. 
Bugti,  hilla  E.  of  Lehiat 
Sing  Soloh,  at  Teriki. 

The  Dumki,  Jakrani,  Bugti,  and  Doda  Murree 
were  always  distinguished  by  their  rebellious  and 
predatory  habits ;  they  indulged  these  in  attacks  on 
the  British  armies  west  of  the  Indus.  The  Murree 
tribe  is  considerable,  and  inhabit  the  eastern  hills 
of  Cutch  Grandava,  and  a  peaceful  and  obedient 
portion  of  the  tribe  are  in  the  hills  west  of  the 

Srovince  below  JelL  A  large  portion  are  at  Adam 
[urree,  on  the  S.E.  frontier  of  Sind.  The  Murree  of 
Cutch  Gandava  were  notorious  for  their  lawless 
habits,  and  for  making  frequent  inroads  on  the 
plains.     They  and  the  Magha^zi  seem  to  have 
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RHINIILE. 


RHINOLOPHUS. 


emigrated  from  Makrau  to  Gutch  Gandaya  at 
different  periods,  and  to  have  becoQieincorporated 
.with  the  Jat  cultiYatorfi.  The  minor  Rhincl  tribes 
residing  in  the  north-eastern  hills  of  Saharawan 
are  the — 

Kallui,  at  Lup.  Mandarari^^  at  Bodbar. 

Knohik,  at  Kurta.  Pngb,  at  Kajurt 

Poihkh,  at  Johan. 

The  Gurchani  inhabit  Harand,  and  south  of  these 
are  the  predatory  but  nearly  independent  Mazari 
tribe.  The  Maghazzi  are  subdivided  into  four 
principal  families  or  clans,  of  which  the  Butani  of 
Jell  are  the  most  important,  and  giv6  the  chief  or 
sirdar  to  the  whole.  They  boast  of  being  able  to 
muster  2000  fighting  men,  and  between  them  and 
the  Rhind  a  l)l<X)d-f  eud  long  existed.  The  Maghazzi 
and  Rhind  are  alike  addicted  to  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  opium,  and  bhang.  The  Bugti  are  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Indus  near  Shikarpur  in  the  east 
of  Lehrat. 

•  RHINID:£;  a  family  of  fishes.  Rhina  squatina, 
X.,  occurs  in  all  seaa 

RHINOBATIDuE,  a  family  of  fishes,  as  under : 

Rhynehobatui  anoylostomas,  BL,  Sckn.,  E.  Indies. 
R.  DjeddenaiB,  Fonk,^  Red  Sea,  Indian  Ocean,  Arohl- 

pelago. 
RhinobatuB  thouini,  Laeep,,  ArohipeUgo. 
R.  BpinosuA,  C't^r. 
R.  halavi.  Forth.  ^  China,  Red  Sea. 
R  granulatai,  Ouv.,  E.  Indies,  Arohipelago,  Australia. 
R.  PhiUppi,  M.  and  H, 
K.  obtusus,  if.  and  IT.,  E.  Indies. 
R.  Schlegelu,  M,  and  i7.,  Japan  and  China  Seas. 
R.  Banksii,  M,  and  H.y  Australia. 
R.  columne,  M,  and  H.,  Indian  and  Atlantic  Ocean, 

Mediterranean. 
R.  Blochii,  AT.  and  J7.,  Cape. 
R.  brevirostris,  M.  and  H,,  8.  Australia. 
Trygonorhina  fasdata,  M,  and  M.,  Australia. 

RHINOCEROS,  a  genus  of  mammals  belonging 
to  the  family  Rhinocerotidse,  of  which  four  or  five 
species  occur  in  Africa  and  in  the  East  Indies, — R. 
fndicns,  the  great  Indian  rhinoceros;  R.  Sondaicus, 
the  lesser  Indian  rhinoceros ;  and  R.  Sumatranus 
of  Assam,  Sandoway,  and  Sumatra.  The  rhino- 
ceros was  in  Sind  and  the  Pan  jab  at  least  as  late 
as  Jordanus'  time,  and  in  Pesbawur  province  200 
vears  later,  to  the  time  of  Baber.  The  rhinoceros 
has  been  found  fossil  in  Ava  and  Perim.  Rhino- 
ceros' hide  is  made  into  shields,  sword  handles, 
and  lamrods,  and  its  horn  into  goblets  and  drinking 
cups.  Mr.  Blyth  has  identified  the  two-homed 
rhinoceros  of  the  Tenasserim  Provinces  with  Rh. 
Grossii,  Gray,  and  he  refers  the  species  to  Rh. 
Sumatranus,  auctorum,  which  attaiiis  a  develop- 
ment of  horn  hitherto  unsuspected.  The  skull  of 
a  one-horned  rhinoceros  shot  by  Dr.  Hook  near 
Tavoy  Point,  where  there  is  a  small  isolated  colony 
of  the  species,  is  that  of  Rh.  Indicus  and  not  Rh. 
Sondaicus*  Seemingly  all  the  species  of  rhino- 
ceros attack  the  watch-fires  of  travellers.  Fine 
horns  of  the  Asiatic  two-horned  rhinoceros  are 
diflicult  to  procure,  as  they  are  bought  up  at 
extravagant  pices  bv  the  Chinese,  who  call  them 
Si-koh  and  Si-niu-koh,  and  their  skins  Si-pi.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  forests  of  Chantabun  chase 
wild  beasts  with  firearms  and  nets:  but  they 
attatik  the  rhinoceros  armed  with  solid  bamboos, 
of  which  one  end  has  been  hardened  by  exposure 
to  the  &n  and  sharpened.  By  loud  cries  and  dap- 
ping their  hands,  they  invite  the  aninuJ  to  meet 
them,  which  he  is  wont  to  do  by  rudiing  violenfly 


upon  them,  opening  and  closing  his  wide  mouth ; 
they  attack  hmi  in  front,  and  drive  the  bamboos 
violently  into  his  throat  with  surpriabg  dexterity, 
taking  flight  on  all  sides.  The  animal,  in  its 
agony,  throws  itself  on  the  ffround,  and,  becoming 
exhausted  by  the  effusion  of  olood  and  the  extrem- 
ity of  its  suffering,  it  soon  becomes  the  prey 
of  its  courageous  assailants.  In  their  hunting 
expeditions,  all  the  passages  to  a  district  are 
closed  with  nets,  and,  fire  being  applied  to  the 
jungle,  the  wild  animals  are  destroyed  as  they 
seek  to  escape.  The  hairy-eared  rhinoceros  is  the 
Rhinoceros  lasiotis.  A  nearly  adult  female  speci- 
men, '  Begum,'  as  she  is  called,  was  captured 
near  Chittagong,  in  British  Burma,  by  some 
ofiicers  employed  in  the  Kheddah  department  for 
the  capture  of  elephants.  In  .Januarf  1872  she 
was  brought  to  England  by  Mr.  W.  Jamracb,  a 
well-known  dealer  in  living  animals,  and  pur- 
chased by  the  Zoological  Society  for  the  sum  of 
£1250.  The  skin  of  the  rhinoceros  k  made  into  a 
jelly  by  the  Chinese. 

Rhinoceros  horn  is  the  Si  -  koh  and  Si  -  nhi- 
koh  of  the  Chinese.  Cups  are  made  of  the  horn, 
which  are  imported  from  India,  Oochin-Ghina, 
Siam,  Sumatra,  Sze-chuen,  Kwei-cfaao,  and  Kan- 
suh.  The  black  and  pointed  horns  are  most 
esteemed. 

Rhinoceros  Indicus,  Cuv.,  Blyth. 

R.  unicornis,  L,  [     R.  Asiaticus,  Elunu, 

R.  inermis,  Zap.  | 

Gor, Assam.  |  Ganda,  Genra,  .    .  Hikd. 

Genda,  Gonda,    .    HiNn.  | 

The  unwieldy  great  Indian  rhinoceros,  or  smaU- 
homed  rhiuoceroB,  has  one  horn ;  it  is  found  in 
the  forest  swamps  and  dense  Jungles  at  the  foot 
of  the  Himalaya,  in  the  Terai  uom  Rohilkhand,  in 
the  Nepal  Terai  and  Sikkim  Terai  from  Bhutan  to 
Nepal,  but  is  most  abundant  in  Assam  and  the 
Bhutan  Doar.  Its  length  is  from  9  to  12  feet, 
and  its  height  4^  to  5  feet ;  horn  occasionally  2 
feet.    It  is  herbivorous. 

Rhinoceros  Sondaicus,  SoL^  Muller,  Blyth, 
R.  Javanious,  F,  Cuv.         \  Lesser  Indian  rhinoceros. 
Warak, Jav.  (  Badak,  ....  BIalay. 

This  species  has  one  horn,  and  is  7  or  8  feet 
long,  and  dj  to  3f  feet  high.  It  inhabits  the 
Bengal  Snnderbuns  in  the  forest  tract  along  the 
Mabanadi  river,  and  extending  notthwards  to- 
wards Midnapur  and  on  the  nortiiem  edge  of  the 
Rajmahal  Hills-  near  the  Chuiges.  It  oeoois  also 
abundantly  in  Burma  and  through  the  Malayan 
Peninsula  to  Java  and  Borneo. 

Rhinooeros  Sumatranus,  Rafflu,  &  Suma- 
trensis,  Cuv.  The  Sumatran  rUnooeros  is  not 
confined  to  that  island,  but  occun  in  the  Indo- 
Chinese  territories,  in  Assam,  and  from  Sandoway, 
in  lat.  23'' N.,  to  Sumatra.  Ithaa  two  bona.  I>r. 
Oldham,  while  with  the  embassy  to  Avm,  sliot  one 
which  attacked  his  watch-fire.— jB^A  in  J.  B.  As, 
Soc;  Jerdfjn's  MammdU;  HonJkUlj  p.  196; 
Wallace' ft  Archipelago  ;  Jbn  BaiMta,  iiL  p.  100  i 
Baber,  pp.  292,  S16 ;  Jowm.  Anat  Soc,  I  torn,  cc 
p.  201 ;  Petis  de  la  Crove,  Tlattir,  p.  IbS}  Yvle, 
CaOtay,  I  p.  194;  Bowring's  8mm,  h  9,  U ;  Ony, 
P.  Z.  S.  1864?  PkiL  7Va».,  17W ;  SmWw  C«* 
I^at,  Med. 

RHINOLOPHUS,  a  genus  of  fairfs  of  the  sab- 
family  Rhinolophuue.     Several  ">-«i—  •o*'  » 
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the  East  Indies.    Dra.  Jerdon,  Kelaart,  and^Hom- 
field  mention  the  following : — 

R.  affiniB,  var.  nibiduB,  Kd.^  Ceylon. 

B.  brevitanns,  Blytk,  Darjiling. 

R.  fulvidua. 

B.  mMTotii,  Bliftk^  Nepal,  MuMoori. 

&.  mitratoa,  Blyth,  Gentnd  India,  Mussoori. 

B.  Pearaoni,  Hor^f,^  DaHiling,  Mussoori. 

B.  per-niger,  JTbc^i.,  Malabar,  Himalaya? 

B.  Rouxi,  Blyth,  all  India. 

B.  snb>badiiu,  JScx^f.,  Nepal,  Himalaya. 

B.  tn^aiua,  Hodg$.f  Nepal,  Mnisoori. 

These  bats  are  said  to  hang  with  their  body 
rolled  up  in  their  wings  like  a  mantle.  Their 
nose  is  ranushed  with  a  complicated  apparatos, 
consisting  of  a  cordate  or  semi-orbicular  leaf. 

RHINOPOMA  HARDWICKII,  Gray,  BUftk, 
the  long-tailed  leaf  bat,  is  found  over  almost  all 
India,  in  Burma  and  Malayana,  in  old  ruins,  cares, 
and  clefts  of  rocks.^./erc/on. 

RHIO,  a  Dutch  settlement  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  was  obtained  by  them 
about  the  year  1817,  from  the  king  of  Johore,  for 
a  monthly  payment  of  4000  guilders.  Rhio  Island, 
bordering  the  Straits  of  luio,  is  about  eight  or 
nine  miles  in  circumference,  and  being  separated 
from  the  mainland  of  Bintang  by  Rhio  Strait,  a 
Teiy  narrow  channel,  appears  to  form  part  of  it. 
The  town  of  Rhio  stands  on  its  north-west  point, 
and  was  formerly  a  port  of  great  trade,  and  seems 
still  to  enjoy  a  considerable  traffic  by  small 
▼essels.  The  httle  trade  enjoyed  by  the  settlement 
is  chiefly  with  Java,  seTeral  native  yessels  arriring 
annually  from  that  island,  which  bring  rice  for 
the  supply  of  the  inhabitants,  gambier  being  taken 
in  ezcnange.  The  population  in  1882  was  87,767, 
of  whom  22,925  were  Chinese. 

RHIPIDURA  ALBOFRONTATA,  one  of  the 
fly-catdiers  of  India.  In  habits  it  resembles  the 
Inroad-taQed  species,  but  the  clearness  of  the 
white  on  its  body  and  forehead  suffices  to  dis- 
tingnish  it  from  the  broad-tailed  fly-catcher.  Rh. 
f oscorentris  is  plentiful  in  gardens  and  wooded 
k>calities.  It  is  not  shy  for  its  sixe,  but  is  bold 
and  f  earlesB)  and  will  attack  birds  much  larger 
than  itself.  The  song  of  the  male  consists  of  a 
few  kmd  and  pleasing  notes,  uttered  while  the 
little  creature  is  dancing  along  the  branch  with 
tail  and  wings  expanded  like  a  fad. — Adams. 

RHIZOPHORAGBiB,  UndL,  the  Rhisophoree 
or  mangrore  tribe  of  plants,  consists  of  trees, 
rardy  shrubs,  natrres  of  salt  swamps  and  marshes 
of  the  tropics,  where  diey  root  in  the  mud,  form- 
ing dense,  most  unhealthy,  lungles  down  to  the 
yerj  edge  of  tJie  ocean.  The  mangrove  tribe 
comprises  the  genera  Rhisoj^ora,  Gmops,  Kan- 
delia,  Bmguiera,  Oarallia,  Anisophyllea,  Qyno- 
troches,  Weibea,  and  Bkpharistemma.  The  coasts 
of  ^e  Bay  of  Bengal  and  of  the  Indian  islands, 
also  the  mouths  of  ttie  Indus,  abound  in  mangrore. 
The  bark  has  been  used  for  tanning  purposes,  for 
which  it  is  nrobablr  more  suitable  than  for  cord- 
age. The  nark  of  Kandelia  Bheedii  is  used  by 
^le  TsToy  women  in  dyeing  red,  but  Mason  thinks 
only  ae  a  mordaat.  A  species,  called  Kadol  by 
ttie  ftngfaaleaef  is  found  in  the  western  and 
nofthem  piofinces  of  Ceylon,  chiefly  near  the 
Boovths  of  the  lirers.  Its  wood  weighs  65  lbs.  to 
tbe  cubic  foot,  and  is  used  for  common  house* 
bnfldhig  purposes.    A  dye  is  eztraoted  ffcm  the 


grows  in  the  western  and  northern  provinces  of 
Ceylon,  and  it  also  is  used  for  common  hous6* 
building  purposes.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  49  lbs. 
A  dye  is  extracted  from  the  bark.— &)yfe'*  Fib. 
PL;  Mason;  Mr.  Mendis;  Roxb,;  Voigt;  Gamble* 

RHIZOPHORA  CONJUGATA.    Linn. 
Bhizophora  oandelaria,  W.  <t-  A.  \  Pya, .    .    .    BURM. 

A  small  tree  of  Ceylon,  Malabar,  Tenasserim, 
and  Java.  Fl.  middle-sized,  white,  faiutly  scented. 

RHIZOPHORA  GYMNORHIZA.    IVieede. 
Hendeb  kakora, .    .  Beno.  |  Eayu-api-api,  .    .  Malay. 

This  tree  grows  to  a  considerable  size  where  the 
spring  tides  rise  over  it,  as  in  tbe  delta  of  the 
Ganges.  The  pith  of  the  wood,  boiled  in  palm 
wine  or  with  fish,  is  used  as  food.  The  wood  is  of 
a  yellowish  colour,  hard,  and  durable.  Its  chief 
use  is  for  fuel  and  for  posts  with  which  to  con- 
struct the  native  houses.  The  seeds  of  Rh.  gym- 
norhiza  and  Rh.  mangle  germinate  on  the 
branches,  and,  after  increasing  to  a  considerable 
length,  fall  into  the  mud,  where  they  stick  with 
their  sharp  point  buried  in  the  mud,  and  soon 
take  root.  The  roots  of  these  trees,  springing 
from  the  trunk  and  lower  branches,  form  a  com- 
plicated series  of  loops  and  arches  from  five  to 
ten  feet  high,  making  an  incomparable  breakwater. 
The  bark  and  roots  of  both  these  species  serve  for 
tanning  leather  and  as  a  black  dye. 

RHIZOPHORA  MANGLE.    Beeile. 
Oopoopoma,  Bhora.  Bbng.  1  Pee-kandel,  .    Tam.,  Tel. 
Manggi-manggi,  .  Malat.  [ 

This,  the  common  black  mangrove,  is  abimdant 
on  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  within  the  delta  of 
the  Ganges,  and  in  plenty  at  Arakan,  Malabar, 
Singapore,  and  the  Archipelago.  The  wood  is 
dark-red,  hard,  and  durable.  In  the  Archipelago, 
a  belt  of  it  as  deep  as  the  reach  of  the  tide  where- 
ever  there  is  a  shallow  and  muddy  shore,  rising  to 
the  height  of  40  or  50  feet,  and  constituting  a 
dense,  almost  impenetrable,  forest.  Each  tree 
stands  in  a  cradle  of  its  own  roots  from  five  to  six 
feet  high,  bare  at  low  water,  but  at  high  water 
covered  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  trees 
growing  in  the  sea.  A  mangrove  jungle  is  the 
favourite  resort  of  mosquitos  and  crocodiles,  and 
affords  a  convenient  and  almost  inaccessible  re- 
treat to  the  pirates.  The  bark  is  used  to  dye 
chocolate  colour.  This  was  one  of  the  colours 
introduced  by  Dr.  Bancroft,  and  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  which  he  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
The  great  length  of  tbe  seed  of  this  species  gives, 
in  a  veiy  short  time,  a  young  tree,  for  if  the  apex 
from  which  the  root  issues  is  only  stuck  a  little 
wav  into  wet  soil  or  mud,  the  leaves  quickly 
unfold  at  the  opposite  end. 

RHIZOPHORA  MUCRONATA.    Lam. 

Bh.  maoroirhiia,  Oriff. 


Bh.  mangle,  Lirm, 

Bh.  candelana,  TF.  and  A. 

Bhora, Beko. 

Uppu-ponna?    .     .      „ 
liCanggi-inaDfKi  ?    Malat 
Kayu  api  api?  .  j- 

Grows  in  Madagi 


ff 


bark,  and  used  for  eoknuing  leather,  nete, 

etc.   Another  CeyloB  cpesies,  Hiri-koddel,  SmeH.,  |  ItoAde,  MSS.;  Gamble. 
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Pukandel, ....  Tam. 

Adavi  ponna, .    .     .  Tel. 
Pukandel, ....      „ 
Uppu  ponna, ...      ,, 

,  Mauritius,  Arabia,  at 
Trincomalee,  Calpentyn,  Negumbo,  and  otiier  parts 
of  the  Ceylon  coast,  along  with  Rh.  conjugata, 
also  in  Midabar,  the  Sunderbuns,  and  Java.  The 
wood  is  dark-reddish,  hard,  and  durable.  Weight, 
70  to  76  lbs.  per  cubic  foot  The  flowers  are  large, 
white,  and  sweet  scented.  Bark  used  for  tanning. 
—Roxb.;  Voigt;  Thw.;  W.  Ic;  Crawfurd,  Diet; 


RHIZOSTOMA. 


RHODODENDRON. 


RHIZOSTOMA,  one  of  the  Acalephaj,  used  by 
tke  Gbinese  as  food.  They  solidify  it  by  rubbing 
it  oyer  with  alum. 

RHODIA,  an  out-caste  race  in  Ceylon,  little 
numerous,  forbidden  to.  approach  a  temple  or  any 
of  the  higher  castes.  According  to  one  tradition, 
these  scarcely  civilised  beings  were  hunters  who, 
on  the  eve  of  a  solemn  occasion,  failing  to  obtain 
game,  etc.,  murdered  a  child  and  sent  its  dis- 
membered body  to  the  king ;  but  another  tradition 
is  to  the  effect  that  this  caste  persisted  in  eating 
beef  after  its  use  as  food  had  been  prohibited. 
The  native  laws  forbade  a  Rhodia  to  approach  a 
temple  of  Buddha  or  the  gods,  to  build  houses,  or 
to  Uve  in  any  abode  enclosed  within  walls, — and 
even  to  this  day  their  dwellings  are  mere  sheds, — 
nor  even  to  cultivate  the  soil  or  possess  land. 
They  were  forbidden  to  approach,  much  less  to 
touch  or  breathe  upon,  a  caste  man;  and  all  things 
they  touch  are  unclean.  The  men  wander  about 
in  parties  or  tribes  seeking  their  precarious  sub- 
sistence. Their  women  perform  feats  of  legerde- 
main, and  tell  fortunes,  their  want  of  chastity 
being  proverbial.  Their  numbers  do  not  exceed 
a  thousand,  and  they  are  principally  in  the 
Kandyan  province,  at  Saffragam,  Dombera, 
Wallepane,  etc.  Nominally  Buddhists,  they  are 
also  devil-worshippers.  Rodeya  or  Rodda,  in 
Singhalese  Utendly  means  filth.  In  their  social 
degradation,they  resemble  the  Cagotsand  Caqueax, 
-who  from  time  immemorial  have  been  held  in 
abhorrence  in  the  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
plains  of  Bretagne,  Poitou,  and  Guienne.  They 
are  living  in  small  communities  in  kuppams  or 
hamlets  in  different  parts  of  Ceylon,  but  their 
language,  customs,  and  observances  are  identical. 
They  were  formerly  compelled  to  remain  aloof 
from  all  other  inhabitants,  and  even  yet  their  very 
shadow  is  avoided,  and  held  to  contaminate  and 
render  impure  any  object  on  which  it  may  happen 
to  fall.  They  are  mat  weavers,  beggars,  thieves, 
and  scavengers,  and  fall  on  their  knees  with  up- 
lifted hands  before  any  Singhalese. — Sii-r's  Ceylon, 
ii.  p.  216. 

RHODODENDRON,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  Ericaceae.  There  are  many  species  in  the 
mountainous  regions  of  the  E.  Indies,  the  better 
known  being  Rh.  anthopogon,  arboreuui,  campanu- 
latum,  Aucklandii,  Blandfordiaeflorum,  Campbell!. 
Edgeworthii,  Falconeri,  grande,  formosum,  Hodg- 
soni,  Maddeni,  puniceum,  and  purpureum.  Per- 
haps the  most  gorgeous  of  the  native  plants  of 
Borneo  are  the  various  species  of  rhododendron, 
which  there  assume  a  peculiar  form,  being  found 
vpiphytal  tipon  the  trunks  of  trees.  A  species 
Known  as  Brah  in  the  N.TV.  Himalaya  bears  a 
bright  red  flower.  Its  wood  is  soft,  used  for 
charcoal  and  in  zamindars'  buildings.  At  Laghep, 
near  Tumlung,  Dr.  Hooker  gathered,  in  two  days, 
seeds  of  24.  kinds,  in  the  following  order  in 
ascending : — 

Commencing  at  6000  feet— Dalhousie,  vaodmoidefl, 

oamelliseflorum,  Rrborenm. 
Above   8000   feet— argenteunij   Falooneri,   barbatum, 

Campbelliie,     Edgeworthii,    niveum,    Thomson!, 

cinnabarinum,  glauoum. 
Above  10,500  feet  —  lanatum,  vhrgatum,  campyloear- 

pum,  ciliatum,  HodjgpK>ni,  campanulatnm. 
Above  12,000  feet— lepidotum,  fiugena,  Wightiannm, 

anthropogon,  aetoium. 

Several  species  occur  a  little  north  of  Cherra. 
On  the  hill  above  Choongtam  village,  in  Sikkim, 


Dr.  Hooker  gathered,  at  5000  to  6000  feet^  Rh. 
arboreum  and  Dalhousifle,  which  do  not  generally 
grow  at  Darjiling  below  7590  feet  Dr.  Hooker 
collected  here  ten  kinds  of  rhododendron,  which, 
however,  are  not  the  social  plants  that  they  become 
at  greater  elevations.  Still,  in  the  delicacy  and 
beauty  of  their  flowers,  four  of  them,  j^rhaps, 
excel  any  otlier ;  they  are  Rh.  Aucklandii,  whose 
flowers  arc  five  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter ;  Rh. 
Maddeni,  Rh.  Dalhousise,  and  Rh.  Edgeworthii,  all 
white-flowered  bushes,  of  which  the  two  first  rise 
to  the  height  of  small  trees.  In  the  Tongio 
mountains,  in  Sikkim,  the  trees  in  order  of  pre- 
valen  ce  were — ^the  scarlet  Rhododendron  arboreum 
and  barbatum,  the  Utter  30  to  40  feet  high,  as 
large  as  bushy  trees,  both  loaded  with  beautiful 
flowers  and  luxuriant  foliage ;  Rh.  Falconeri,  in 
point  of  foliage  the  most  supurb  of  all  the  Hima- 
hiyan  species.  Next  in  abundance  to  these  were 
shrubs  of  Skinunia,  Laureola,  Symplocos,  and 
Hydrangea,  and  there  were  still  a  few  nnrple 
magnohas,  very  large  Pyri,  like  mountajn-ash,  and 
the  common  English  yew,  18  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, the  red  bark  of  which  is  used  in  Nepal  aa  a 
dye  and  for  staining  the  foreheads  of  Brahmans. 

Rhododendron  anthopogon.  Poh,  Bhot.  It 
flowers  in  June ;  the  whole  plant  is  very  fragrant, 
and  is  exported  to  Hundes  for  the  lAmas,  who 
use  it  for  incense.  This  and  Rh.  setosum  are  two 
dwarf  species  with  strongly  scented  leaves,  and 
occur  at  an  elevation  of  12,000  feet  near  WaUan- 
chun  in  East  Nepal. 

Rhododendron  arboreum,  Sm, 
Mandal  .    .    .     of  Chek.    Urvail,   . 
Brah,  Bras,  Broa,     DfiAS.    Chiu,  Dm, 
Chicheon,    ...         „        Ma-ratmal, . 


Eng. 


Jhelcm. 

.     Ravi. 

.  Singh. 
Bilbe,  Poo^maram,  Tav. 
Trikh,  .  .  T&-Indcs. 
Gandere,     . 


>• 


Tree  rhododendron, 
Buraus,  ....    Hind. 
Ardawal,     .    .     Jhelum. 

This  very  gorgeous  tree  grows  up  to  8000  feet 
in  the  alpine  Panjab,  and  in  the  mountains  in  the 
south  of  India.  It  has  lanceolate  leaves,  acute 
silvery  beneath,  tapering  to  the  base.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  trees,  but  too  delicate  to 
bear  the  open  air  in  England.  It  is  very  commou 
all  over  the  Neiigherry  Hills,  either  forming  small 
clumps  or  dotted  about  It  grows  20  feet  high, 
having  a  gnarled  tnmk  and  deep  crimson  flowerp, 
in  masses.    Th6  variety  roseum,  of  Rh.  arboreum, 

§rows  to  the  height  of  thirty  and  forty  feet,  in 
ikkim,  bears  bright  red,  sub-acid  flowers,  which 
are  made  into  jelly ;  wood  brown,  soft,  uised  for 
charcoal  and  in  zemindars'  buildings ;  tree  gives 
posts  6  inches  in  diameter. 

Rhododendron  argenteum,  the  white-flowered 
rhododendron,  is  found  in  Sikkim  at  an  elevation 
of  8671  feet  It  is  a  tree  30  feet  high,  having 
leaves  very  beautiful  in  the  leaf-buds,  erect  and 
silky.  The  flowers  are  2  to  8  inches  long,  2  to  2^ 
inches  in  diameter,  always  white.  The  scariet 
rhododendron  (Rh.  arboreum)  is  outvied  by  the 
great  Rh.  argenteum,  which  grows  as  a  tree  forty 
^t  high,  with  magnificent  leaves  twelve  to  fifteen 
inches  long,  deep  green,  wrinkled  above  aad 
silvery  below,  while  the  flowers  are  as  large  as 
those  of  Rh.  Dalhousiss,  and  grow  more  in  a  claster. 
Few  plants  exceed  in  beauty  the  flowering  branch 
of  Rh.  argenteum,  with  its  wide-spreading  foliage 
and  glorious  mass  of  flowers. 

Rhododendron  aromaticum.  Its  leaves,  called 
Talesfur,  are  highly  fragrant  and  stimulating; 
they  are  brought  from  Kabul 
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RHODODENDRON. 


RHUBARB. 


Rhododendron  barbatum,  Royk^  a  tree  from  40 
to  60  feet  bigb,  branched  from  the  base.  It  is 
one  of  the  moat  beautifol  of  the  Himalayan  apecies, 
and  is  readily  diatinguiahed  by  its  haying  Drisily 
petioles  and  numerous  branches  florif erous  at  their 
apices.  Dr.  Adams  observed  the  hill-sides  coyered 
with  the  scarlet-flowered  Rhododendron  bfur- 
batum  in  fail  blossom. 

Rhododendron  campanulatum,  /).  Don, 


Sbargar,  .    .    . 
Taktlin,  .     .     . 
Gaggarynrmi,   . 
Buronj,  Banna, 
Chumreah,    . 

.    Beas. 
.  Bhot. 
Kanora. 
.  Khas. 
.  Panj. 

Simber,    .     . 
Sirpgar     .    . 
Sbinwala, 
Sim-rung, 
Bre?Kath?. 

.    .  Panj. 
.    .  Ravi. 

.      SCTLBJ. 

.    .  Tibet. 

Lea 

vet. 

Tkmako,  .    .     . 
HuUia,      .     .     . 
Taleapatr,  Nik, 

.  Hind. 
.  Kash. 

Barg-i-Tibet, . 
Patti,  Patr,   . 

Kash. 
»» 

Is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between  Rampur 
and  Sungnam  at  an  elevation  of  10,000  to  14,000 
feet  It  vegetates  on  the  Kashmir  mountains; 
its  leaves  are  officinal  in  Kashmir  and  Lahore, 
where  they  are  administered  as  errhine,  to  pro- 
duce sneezing.  The  leaves  are  imported  uom 
Tibet  and  Kadimir,  under  the  names  Barg-i-THbet 
and  Hulas -i- Kashmiri,  and  are  used  by  the 
Kashmir  natives  as  a  snuff.  Its  bark  is  used  for 
paper-makiog;  the  plant  is  very  abundant. 

Rhododendron  cmDabarinum,  the  Kema  Ke- 
choong  of  the  Lepcha  (Kema  signifying  Rhododen- 
dron), is  said  to  be  poisonous,  and  when  used  as 
fuel  it  causes  the  face  to  swell  and  the  eyes  to 
inflame;  of  this  Dr.  Hooker  observed  several 
instances. 

Rhododendron  Falconer!,  a  white  -  flowered 
6X)ecie8,  never  occurring  at  less  than  10,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  lb  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  distinct  of  the  genus.  It  occurs  in 
East  Nepal,  and  in  point  of  foliage  this  is  the 
moat  superb  of  all  tne  Himalayan  species,  with 
trunks  forty  feet  high,  and  branches  bearing  at 
their  ends  only,  with  leaves  nineteen  inches  long. 
These  are  deep  green  above,  and  covered  beneath 
with  a  rich  brown  down. 

Rhododendron  Hodgson!.  Its  foliage  is  of  a 
beantifnl  bright  green,  with  leaves  sixteen  inches 
long.  Its  bark  is  as  delicate  as  tissue  paper  and 
of  a  pale  flesh  colour. 

Rhododendron  epidotum,  alpine  rhododen- 
dron. 

Tmma  ....  of  Bhot.  I  TaUur, Panj. 

Taleafar,  .    .     N.  India.  |  Taaluma, , 

This  is  found  in  the  Sutlej  vallev  between  Rampur 
and  Sungnam  at  an  elevation  of  10,000  to  14,000 
feet.    liCaves  highly  stimulant. 

Rhododendron  nivale  spreads  its  small  rigid 
branches  close  to  the  ground.  It  is  the  most 
alpine  of  woody  plants,  and  was  found  by  Dr. 
Ilooker  at  an  elevation  of  17,500  feet 

Rhododendron  puniceum,  a  common  tree  on  the 
lower  ranges  of  the  Himalaya;  the  bark,  called 
Kaephnl,  is  brought  to  Ajmir  from  Dehli  and 
Alirzapore,  and  is  lued  as  a  rubefacient  and  sternu- 
tatory. Dr.  Irvine  found  Kaephul  and  pounded 
ginger,  mixed,  the  best  substance  with  which  to 
rub  cholera  patients  to  promote  reaction;  one 
maund  coats  five  rupees.  The  fresh  flowers  are 
.pleasantly  acid,  and  are  eaten  by  the  hill-men  to 
quench  thirst  during  their  ascent  of  the  hills ;  the 
flowers  are  also  nuuk  into  a  jelly. 
Rhododendron  Wallichii  is  a  very  distinct  and 


handsome  species,  with  like- coloured  flowers.  Its 
leaves  are  quite  unlike  any  Indian  species,  and 
the -flowers  in  colour  and  size  resemble  those  of 
the  much-cultivated  Rh.  ponticum. — Royle,  111; 
Hooker,  Joum,  and.  Sikktm  Rhodod,;  Adams, 
Naturalist;  CUghorn,  Rept, ;  J.  L.  Stewart ;  Eng. 
Cyc;  Honig,;  Beddomt;  Irvine;  Voigt;  Low^s 
Sarawak,  p.  65. ;   W,  Ic, 

RHODYMENIA  JUBATA.  Grev.  One  of  the 
sea-weeds,  a  genus  of  the  order  CeramiacesB. 

RHUBARB,  Rheum  radix. 


Rewund  Sini, .  Ab.,  Pers. 
Ta-hwaD^, .  .  .  Chin. 
Hwang-hang, .    .  „ 

Ho-san, ....  „ 

Tahoan,      .    Coch.-Chin. 


Reon,  .  .  .  Gr.  of  Dios. 
Rewundchini,  .  .  Hind. 
Bewen,  ....  Rus. 
Variattu  kalangu,      Tam. 


The  rhubarb  of  commerce  is  obtained  from  a 
wide  extent  of  country,  from  Ladakh,  in  long.  77^° 
E.,  to  the  Chinese  province  of  Sheu-si^  29  degrees 
farther  east,  and  it  receives  distinguishing  names 
according  to  the  country  from  which  it  is  exported. 
The  names  given  to  it  by  the  European  nations 
are  modifications  of  rhubarb.  About  50  tons  are 
annually  imported  into  Britain. 

The  Turkey  rhubarb  of  commerce  is  called  also 
Russian  rhubarb,  but  in  Russia  is  called  Chinese 
rhubarb ;  it  is  imported  into  the  frontier  town 
of  Kiachta,  thence  into  Moscow  and  St.  Peters- 
burg, whence  it  is  distributed  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 

Bucharian  rhubarb  makes  its  way  to  Vienna  by 
Brody  and  Nischny,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the 
inferior  sorts  of  Turkey  rhubarb. 

Chinese  rhubarb,  called  also  East  India  rhubarb, 
is  produced  in  the  mountains  of  Kan-su,  but  comes 
into  the  market  in  the  three  forms  of  Dutch 
trimmed  or  Batavian  rhubarb,  half-trimmed  or 
Chinese  rhubarb,  and  Canton  stick  rhubarb. 

Siberian  rhubarb^  called  also  Siberian  rhapontic 
rooty  is  supposed  to  be  the  product  of  R.  rhapon- 
ticum. 

Himalayan  rhubarb  is  a  product  yielded  by  R. 
Moorcroftianum,  Royle,  by  R.  Webbianum,  Royle, 
and  R.  spiciforme,  Royle.  A  variety  of  rhubarb, 
termed  nwash,  is  more  or  less  plentiful  in  all  the 
hills  from  Kalat  in  Baluchistan  to  Kandahar,  and 
again  from  that  place  to  Kabul.  Attention  is 
paid  to  its  growth  only  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Lughman,  who  supply  the  bazars  of  the  city  of 
Kabul.  They  surround  the  choicer  plants  with 
conical  coverings  of  stones,  so  as  to  exclude  light 
and  air,  and  thereby  produce  that  whiteness  of 
stem  so  much  prized.  The  unblanched  plant  is 
called  chukri,  and  is  also  exposed  to  sale.  It 
makes  an  excellent  preserve,  by  being  first  satur- 
ated in  a  solution  of  lime  and  then  boiled  with 
shirar,  or  the  inspissated  juice  of  grapes,  losing, 
however,  in  this  case,  its  characteristic  flavour. 
Rhubarb  grows  in  abundance  and  to  a  large  size 
in  Barmor,  and  the  valley  through  which  the  Ravi 
and  its  tributaries  flow  before  reaching  Dalhousie. 
A  smaller  variety,  deemed  by  the  natives  to  be 
superior  in  quality,  grows  in  the  crevices  of  the 
gneiss  rocks  forming  the  peaks  above  Dharmsaku 
The  conmion  dock,  Riunex  obtusifolius,  is  not  so 
conspicuous  in  the  waste  places  of  a  highland  glen 
as  is  the  officinal  rhubarb  on  the  bare  rooks  in  the 
valley  of  Asrang.  It  extends  five  or  six  miles 
down  the  valley,  and  ascends  the  slope  to  500  feet 
above  the  river^s  bed»  Captian  Houchen  and  the 
Lama  of  Asrang  said  that  it  is  equally  abundant  in 
the  adjoining  valley  of  Dingering.    The  following 
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RHUS. 


RHUS  VENENATA. 


are  four  Himalayan  apeoiesi^R.  onodi,  WaU., 
Pindree  glacier,  eta ;  B.  WebbiauQTn,  RoyU,  Chur 
mouDtain  ;  R.  Bpidforme,  Royle^  Werang  pass ;  R 
Moorcroftianiim,  RmfU,  Niti  paM,  and  yield  part 
erf  tiie  Himalajaii  rhubarb.  The  Pen-ta^aa,  a 
Chinese  work  on  medicines,  places  rhubarb  at  the 
veiy  head  of  poisonous  plants,  and  undoubtedly 
Chinese  rhubarb,  in  China,  is  a  Yery  poisonous 
drug,  causing  severe  pui^ng  and  some  prostration. 
It  grows  in  Kink-chau-fu,  in  Hu-peh-li ;  Sui-teh* 
chau,  in  the  N.E.  of  Shen-si ;  Lung-si*hien,  in 
Elan-suh ;  Mau-chau  and  Ching-tu-fu,  in  Sze-chuen. 
'^Voigt ;  SmMa  Mat.  Med. 

RHUS.  Of  this  genus  of  plants  some  species 
are  poisonous,  as  R.  venenata,  pemiciosa,  radicans, 
and  toxicodendron ;  but  they  are  much  cultivated 
as  ornamental  shrubs,  especially  on  account  of  the 
beautiful  red  colour  of  their  leaves  in  autumn. 
Many  of  them  are  used  for  the  purposes  of  dyeing 
and  tanning,  as  an  astringent  principle,  to  which 
is  frequently  added  an  acid,  is  common  to  the 
whole  genus.  R.  suaveolens  and  R.  aromatica 
exhale  a  pleasant  odour;  and  some  have  add 
berries,  as  R.  coriaria  and  R  Buckiamela.  Rhus 
cotinus  has  wood,  called  young  fustic,  which, 
as  well  as  the  berries,  is  astringent,  and  R.  cori- 
aria, known  by  the  name  of  sumach,  is  a  power- 
ful astringent,  chiefly  employed  in  tanning 
leather.  The  seed  of  R.  parviflora,  tunterecl^ 
is  frequently  substituted  in  India  for  that  of 
the  sumach.  R  glabra  is  considered  a  febrifuge. 
Rhus  vemix,  a  Japanese  tree,  exudes  a  whitish 
resinous  juice,  which  soon  becomes  black  in  the 
air.  R  suocedanea  and  R.  vernicifera,  both 
common  to  the  Himalaya  and  Japan,  are  said,  in 
the  latter,  to  yield  a  similar  product.  Species  of 
other  genera,  as  of  Schinus,  contain  a  resinous 
matter.  A  Rhus,  the  CoongiUiya  maram  of  the 
Tamils,  grows  in  Coimbatore,  very  nearly  allied 
to  Roxburgh's  R  Buckiamela,  but  distinct.  Its 
outer  sap-wood  is  white,  fine-grained,  and  heavy, 
aj>parentl^  very  good.  In  the  N.W.  Himalaya, 
titar,  titri,  and  tatri  are  generic  names  for  most 
of  the  species.  Other  species  are  R  Grifflthii, 
insignis,  khassyana,  Mysorensis,  and  paniculata. — 
Royle's  II.  p.  179  ;   Wight  in  M.E.J.R. ;  Thun, 

RHUS  ACUMINATA.    D.C.    Sumach  tree. 


Arkhar,  Rikhnl,  .  Beas. 
Lakhar,  Titar, .  .  Chbv. 
Kakkar,  .    .     KiCNAWAB. 


Karkn, 

Kftkur-singi, 

Arkhol, 


Kavawab. 
BLakora. 


This  tree  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Kashmir 
valley,  and  occura  more  sparingly  to  the  eastward 
from  4000  to  7000  or  S)00  feet.  Vigne  states 
that  the' juice  of  the  fresh  leaves  blisters  the  skin, 
and  the  fcadimirians  said  the  same  to  Dr.  Stewart, 
but  on  his  showing  that  his  had  not  been  blistered, 
they  declared  it  only  affected  those  Vho  feared 
It  The  wood  is  not  valued.  Bears  are  said  to 
eat  its  fruit,  which  seems  to  be  the  offieioal  Habat- 
•ul-khi2ra  administered  in  phthisis. 

RHUS  BUCKIAMELA.    Roxb. 
R  amek,  O.  Don.;  R.  temialata,  fi  Boxbnrghii,  D.C.  \ 

•Titri, Hind.  1  Hulaahiiig,  .    .    .  Kash. 

Raihln,    .    .    KaKAWaB.  | 

Qrows  in  Kamaon,  Srinoggor,  and  the  Penin- 

aula  of  loditL-^Roxb.;  Voigi;  Wight 

RHUS  CORIARIA.    LUm.    Sumach. 

Tttmtam, ....  Arab.  |  Tatri, Pakj. 

Mntehlee  h'sot, .    .  Himd.  |  ShuuTik,  Mahi,     *.  ^XRS. 

A  native  of  Persia,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  the 
«outh  of  Europe^abottt  8  or  10  feet  high,  divided 


into  numerous  irregular  branches.  All  parts  of 
this  plant  have  a  styptic  taste  ;  to  the  abandance 
ci  tannic  add  it  owes  its  properties  and  yalue 
in  the  arts.  The  leaves  are  extensively  used  in 
Britain  for  tanning  purposes.  M.  Tromsdorf 
found  in  the  berries  a  large  quantity  of  bi-malate 
of  lime.  Used  by  natires  in  cholera  and  indiges- 
tion.—0*5*. ;  Powell 
RHUS  COTINUS.  X.  Venus  sumach. 
.    Chen. 


Ban,  .  Jhklum,  Kanqra. 
Tung,  ....  Rwi. 
Larga,     ....  Sdtlej. 


Baura,  Tung,   . 
Titri  baghuna,  „ 

Paan,    Jhblum,  Kanora. 
Bhan,  Bana  mann,    „ 

A  shrub  of  Kaghan,  Himalaya,  Salt  Range,  from 

2300  to  6000  feet;  grows  three  feet  in  girth. 

Wood  yellowish,  resembles  that  of  Pistacia  in- 

tegerrima,  used  by  the  modem  Greeks  for  dyeing 

wool;   smtUl  twigs  used  for  baskets,  leaves  and 

bark  in  tanning. — Cleghom ;  Stewart. 

RHUS  DECIPIENS.     Wight. 
Pehtinbive, .    .    .  StMGH.  |  Kattu  puvaraau, .    .  Tam. 

Grows  in  the  central  province  of  Ceylon  and 
in  the  south  of  India.  Dr.  Wight  says  it  yields  a 
very  fine,  close-crained,  light-coloured  wood,  and, 
if  procurable  of  good  size,  the  wood  must  be  of 
considerable  value. — Wight;  Mr.Mendis;  M.E.J.R. 

RHUS  PANJABENSiS,  Hooker,  is  a  moderate- 
sized  tree  of  the  N.W.  Himalaya,  growing  up  to 
8500  feet.    Weight,  36  lbs.  to  the  cubic  foot 

RHUS  PARVIFLORUM.  Roxb.  Kakur  and 
Tung,  of  the  Pan  jab ;  found  in  the  Sutlei  valley  be- 
tween Rampur  and  Sungnam  at  an  elevation  of 
5000  feet  Wood  hard  and  yellow.  Both  this  and 
R.  acuminata  yield  beautiful  wood,  the  native 
name,  *  Kakur-singhee,*  is  from  the  long  curved 
excrescences.  The  fruit  of  this  spedes  is  called 
tantarik,  and  is  used  as  medicine  by  the  Hindus.— 
Roxb.;  Cleghom. 

RHUS  SEMIALATA.    Murray,    Sumach. 
Hulug,  Butaiii,    .   Pahj.  |  Tung,  Titar,  Titri,    Pa5J. 

A  scarce  tree  of  the  N.W.  Himalaya.  Not  so 
ornaments^  as  other  woods  of  this  family. — Cleg- 
horn, 

RHUS  SUCCEDANEA.    Linn. 


Hala,  Halai,  Ha]juhi,BAn. 
Kaknn,  Kulashing,      „ 


Choklu,  Halaabi,  .  Chek. 
Nu-ching,  .  .  .  Chin. 
Titar,  Tutri,     .    Jhelum. 

This  tree  appears  to  be  found  on  most  of  the 
great  rivers  oi  the  Panjab,  from  8000  up  to  8000 
feet  It  does  not  grow  to  a  ^eat  size,  nor  is 
its  wood  valued.  The  juice  of  its  leaves  is  stated 
to  blister  the  skin.  Its  seed  yields,  on  being 
pressed,  an  oil  which  soon  congeals  to  the  con- 
sistence of  tallow,  called  Japan  wax,  from  which 
in  Japan  candles  are  prepared.  It  is  a  substance 
of  medium  oonsiBtence  between  beeswax  and  the 
ordinary  vegetable  tallows.  It  is  softer,  more 
brittle  and  fatty  than  beeswai,  is  easily  kneaded, 
and  melts  between  40°  and  42^  C.  It  contains 
twice  as  much  oxygen  as  beeswax,  and  has  a 
different  composition,  eonsistmg  of  pahnitie  acid 
united  with  oxide  of  glycerile.  It  has  been  used 
in  Engknd  as  a  substitute  for  wax  and  for  hard 
neutral  fat,  and,  after  converfdon  with  the  add, 
botib  for  candles  and  night  lights. — Roa^.  ii.  i>.  98; 
Cleghorn's  Report ;  Oliphant;  Tkuitberg,  TV.ir.p- 
99iSmiih's  Mat  Med. 

RHUS  VEmSNATA.  D.C.  The  poiscm  somacfcf 
dr  swamp  sumach  of  North  AmerioA  kod  JamSt 
is  so  exceedingly  poisonoitt  that  it  is  said  to  vM 
some  persona  by  merely  smelling  it ;  a  U/aich  will 
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BHUS  VERNICIFERA. 


RIBEB. 


tometimeB  tiroduee  Violent  inflamnmdon.  It  is  a 
boatiful  Bhrub,  and  well  worthy  of  ciiltiTation, 
bat  great  care  shoold  be  taken  to  prerent  its 
being  careleesly  handled. 

RHUS  VERNICIFERA.    D.a 
Bhus  juglandifolia,  WaU, 
ikbar,Rikhftli,    .    Bka9.  I  ORMmo-ld,     .     .     .  Jap. 
Gndainbal,  .    .     .  OHKir.  | 

Tbe  yamiah  tree  of  Japan,  is  common-  in  the 
Himalaja,  in  Kamaon,  Nepal,  and  Garhwal.    Its 
leaves  are  very  large  and  beautiful,  rendering  it 
one  of  tlie  handsomest  of  shrubs.    Rhus  Temici- 
fen  of  Japan  is  met  with  all  over  the  main  island, 
but  it  is  from  Tokio  northwards  that  it  princi- 
ptUj  fionrishes,  growing  freely  on  mountains  as 
well  as  on  plains.     Sowing  the  seed  one  year,  on 
the  following  sprine  the  young  trees  are  trans- 
plauted  about  six  ^t  apart,  and  in  ten  yean 
an  average   tree  should  be  ten  feet  high,  the 
diameter  of  its  trunk  2t^  to  3  inches,  and  its  yield 
of  lacquer  enough  to  iifi  a  three-ounce  bottle.    A 
more  speedy  method  is,  however,  often  adopted. 
The  roots  of  a  vigorous  young  tree,  in  pieces  six 
inches  long,  and  the  thickness  of  a  linger,  are 
pianted  oat  in  a  slanting  direction,  a  few  inches 
apart^  (Hoe  inch  being   left  exposed  above  the 
grouiid.    These  cuttings  throw  out  a  strong  shoot 
of  from  18  to  20  inches  the  first  year,  and  are 
likewise  planted  out  the  following  spring.    Under 
equally  favourable  Gircumstances  these  trees  would 
in  ten  years  be  nearly  25  per  cent  larger  in  girth, 
and  would  yidd  nearly  half  as  much  more  sap  as 
ike  trees  raised  from  seed.    The  usual  age  at  which 
a  tree  is  lapped  for  its  lacquer  is  ten  years^  but 
occuionally  a  tree  is  tflwped  when  only  three 
or  four  years  dd.    The  best  lacquer  for  trans- 
parent Tarnish  is  obtained  from  trees  from  100  to 
200  yean  old,  as  their  sap  haa  more  body  and  is 
more  glntinous.    The  whole  country  produces  at 
present  on  an  average  about  120,000  to  U0,000 
gallons  per  annum.    The  first  tapping  takes  place 
about  the  noiddle  of  June,  the  standard  number  of 
trees  allotted  to  a  tapper  for  the  season  being 
1000,  if  the  txees  are  about  ten  years  old.    The 
trees  are  first  notched,  the  notches  being  about 
half  aa  mda  long,  and  seven  or  eight  inches  apart 
After  four  days  the  tapper  goes  round  again  pro- 
vided with  the  bark  scraper,  the  ordinary  scraping 
tickle,  a  sunomer  quttula,  and  the  pot  to  bold  the 
lacquer,  and  first  smoothing  the  bark  where  re- 
quired, gives  one  cut  above  and  one  cut  below 
the  two  lower  marks,  and  one  cut  above  the 
remainder  of  the  other  marks,  the  ent  being  in 
each  case  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long.    After 
giving  the  oat  the  instmment  is  reversed,  and  the 
knife  is  ran  along  the  incision  to  insure  tiie  bark 
betag  entirely  ont  through.    This  process  is  re- 
ps^ every  four  daya,  eadi  incision  being  made 
A  little  longer  than  the  preceding  one,  up  to  the 
fifth  tapping  incluBive,  alter  wfai^  the  remaining 
ineisions  are  made  (rf  the  same  length.    At  each 
foimd,  when  aU  the  requisite  iheisions  have  been 
made  on  llie  tree,  the  workman  gathers  tbe  sap 
which  bas  exuded  with  the  spatula,  beginning 
vith  the  two  lowest  incisions,  and  so  on  to  the 
appermost  ent    Twenty*  five  is  consideopsd  the 
Bomal  mimber  of  eats,  which,  at  the  rate  of  one 
ineiMi  at  eaeh  plaoa  every  four  djQrii  oceapy  100 
waking  d^.     TIm   Iwanohes  are  aftsrwaids 
tapped,  and  the  \uk  eperalioii  ii  to  »aka  a 
BQBibev  of  ineisioiw  compiale^  eneirfiiiif  the  tree 


wherever  the  workman  perceives  a  likely  place. 
All  the  branches  are  cut  o£P,  and  any  sap  which 
may  remain  in  the  larger  ones  extracted,  the  small 
branches  which  have  not  yet  been  tapped  being 
tied  in  bundles  and  steeped  in  water  for  ten  days. 
When  taken  out  and  dried,  the  bark  is  cut  with 
a  knife,  and  the  sap  which  exudes  is  collected. 
These  operations  kill  the  tree  in  one  season,  but 
frequency  the  tree  is  made  to  last  two  yeaza  or 
more,  by  giving  only  half  the  number  of  incisions, 
and  reserving  &e  final  cuts  for  the  second  or  third 
year.  The  roots  of  the  young  trees  throw  out 
from  three  to  five  shoots  the  following  spring,  and 
these  can  be  used  in  six  or  seven  years. 

RHTNCHOOINETES  TYPUS,  a  shrimp  of  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

RHY8I0OSIA  VB8TITA,  a  beautiful  purple- 
flowered  legnroinoUB  phint  with  small  tuberous 
roots,  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  the  Khaasya 
Hills.— ffooiber'i)  Jour,  ii.  287 :  OUphaut,  ii  136. 

RHYZOMYS  GHINENSIS,  the  Chinese  bam- 
boo rat  or  chuck-shu,  is  found  in  the  western 
part  of  Kwang-tung. — WilUams*  Mid.  King.  267. 

RI.  Japan.  A  long  measure  of  2'442  miles ; 
about  80  go  to  a  degree  of  latitude. 

RIAL,  in  Turkish  Arabia  and  Persia,  a  silver 
coin,  nearly  equivalent  to  two  French  francs,  or 
about  twenty  pence  English. — Ouseiey,  TV.  iL  218. 

RIBBON. 

Ruben  de  sole, .    .    .  Fa.  {  Nastro  di  seta,  ...    It. 

Band Gxb.    Ointe  de  >eda,  .    .    .  •  Sf. 

Pheet,      .    .  Guj.,  Hind.    Eordela,  Sherid,    .  Turk. 

Silken  bands  of  various  widths  and  colours, 
both  plain  and  flowered,  and  distinguished  into 
sarsenet,  satin,  eta,  according  to  the  manner  in 
whieh  they  are  made ;  used  for  trimming  bonnets, 
caps,  and  other  purposes. — Faulkner. 

RIBBON  FISH.  One  of  these  is  the  silvery 
hair -tail,  Triohiurus  lepturus,  Linn.y  of  China 
and  Gorea.    It  averages  5  feet ;  it  is  edible. 

RIBES,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Groesulariae,  including  the  goose- 
berry, the  currants.  Among  the  species  known 
in  the  East  Indies  are — 

R.  gladuJe,  Wall. 

B.  gronuburia,  L. 

R  Grtflatbi,  H.  and  2%. 

B.  ladniaium,  H.  mnd  T. 

R  nubioola,  R.  glaoiale,  and  R.  grossnlaria,  the 
currant  and  gooseberry,  grow  in  N.W.  Himalaya 
at  10,000  and  11,000  feet,  but  the  fruit  is  taste- 
less. Dr.  Gleghom  also  mentions  a  small,  sour, 
woolly  gooseberry  called  bilitsl  in  Lahoul.  To 
these  species  add  the  gwaldakh,  or  gooseberry  of 
ICagfaan,  and  the  rasta,  or  currant  of  Lahoul,  also 
R  nubioola  and  R.  acuminata.  R  leptoetachynm, 
Dne,^  the  yellow  currant,  and  R.  nigrum,  the 
black  currant,  are  not  uncommon  from  7000  to 
14,000  feet  in  the  Himalaya,  and  the  former  at 
least  grows  in  Tibet,  and  was  found  by  Dr.  Bellew 
at  about  10,000  feet  near  the  Safed  Koh.  The 
fruit  of  the  latter  is  very  like  the  cultivated  black 
currant,  and  very  fair  eating.  Ribes  nigrum  is 
used  in  preparing  the  liquor  odled  ratafia. 

Ribes  fflaciale,  Wally  Mangle,  Bhot.,  is  found 
in  the  SaSej  vallev  between  Ratnpur  and  Sunffuam 
at  an  elevation  of  11,000  feet.  Several  vaneties 
ooeur,  but  the  fruits  are  without  flavour. 

mm  Gtiflthii,  H.  tind  T.,  crows  in  the  N.W. 
Himalaya  at  10,000  t4»  18,000  feet  elevaftieiL  Its 
becriea  are  anitere.  ^ 


B.  leptostachyum,  Dnc. 
R.  nuhicola. 
R.  rabmiii. 
R.  villosum. 
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Ribefi  grossularia,  Z.,  gooseberry. 

K.  HunaleDBU,  Boyle,  I  Pilaa,  Teik,  .  .  Chin. 
Amlanch,  Kann,     Chut.  |  Sur-ka-ehup,     .    Sutlsj. 

This  is  found  on  the  Upper  Sutlej,  Cbenab, 
and  Jfaelum;  in  Tibet,  in  the  Sutlej  valley, 
between  Rampur  and  Sungnam,  at  an  elevation  of 
8000  to  12,000  feet  Also  near  the  Safed  Koh  at 
10,000  feet. 

Ribes  rubmm,  Linn.  (R.  Hinudense,  Dne,). 

Hadar,  Khadri,  .  Bias.  Red  onmni,  .  .  Eno. 
Bade,  Ans,  .  .  .  Chsn.  Dak,  Dagh,  .  .  Jhblum. 
Phulanch  Nangke,      „         Warawane,  .    Tr. -Indus. 

Occurs  frequently  in  the  Pan  jab  Himalaya 
from  5800  to  11,000  feet,  up  to  the  Indus  and 
probably  beyond ;  it  has  a  sweet,  acid,  nearly 
worthless  fruit. — Royle ;  Stewart ;  Cleg* ;  Powell, 

RIBEYRO.  Juan  Ribeyro,  a  captain  in  the 
Portuguese  army,  who  went  to  Ceylon  a.d.  1640, 
and  returned  to  Portugal  by  an  order  of  the  court 
in  1680,  after  40  years'  residence  there  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  East  Indies.  He  was  engaged 
in  all  tne  wan  between  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese, 
was  taken  prisoner  when  the  Dutch  took  Colombo 
in  A.D.  1656,  and  was  in  the  small  remnant  of  140 
Portuguese  whom  the  Dutch  transported  to  Batavia 
on  the  24th  June  1658.  He  wrote  a  history  of 
Ceylon,  which  he  presented  to  the  king  of  Portugal 
in  1685.  It  was  translated  into  French  by  Abbe 
Le  Grand,  and  from  that  into  English  in  1847  by 
George  Lee,  Postmaster-General  of  Ceylon.  The 
work  was  first  published  in  Portuguese  in  1836.^ 
Tennent. 

RIBHU,  in  the  Yedas,  celestial  artists ;  analogue 
of  the  Greek  Orpheus. 

RIC,  an  ancient  title  applied  to  the  highest 
class  of  Hindu  priests.  Ric,  Ricsha,  Riciswara 
were  even  applied  to  royalty  in  old  times.  It  is 
in  accordance  with  the  peculiar  rules  of  Sanskrit 
euphony  that  the  stem  ric  (more  properly  re) 
becomes  rik  when  standing  by  itself,  and  rig 
before  a  sonant  letter. — Oriental  Linguistic  Studies, 
p.  9. 

RICCI.  Matthew  Ricci  was  bom  at  Macerata 
in  the  March  of  Ancona,  in  1552.  He  entered 
the  Jesuit  Society  in  1571.  He  reached  Goa  in 
1578,  but  speedily  left  it  for  Macao,  on  being 
chosen  by  Father  Yalignan,  the  founder  of  the 
Jesuit  Mission  in  China,  as  one  of  his  aids.  Ricci 
reached  Pekin  in  1597,  but  was  obliged  by  an 
accidental  excitement  among  the  Chinese  to  with- 
draw to  Nankin.  In  1600  he  was  enabled  to 
revisit  it,  carrying  presents  which  bad  come  from 
Europe  for  the  emperor.  Having  acquired  Uie 
emperor^s  favour,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
mission  at  the  capital  Some  striking  oonversions 
were  made,  and  Rioci*s  science  and  literary  works 
in  Chinese  gained  him  much  esteem  among  the 
most  eminent  persons  at  Pekin.  He  died  11th 
May  1610,  leaving  Adam  Schall  to  succeed  him. 
The  chief  literary  men  of  the  city  attended  his 
funeral  His  name  appears  in  the  Chinese  annals 
as  Lu-mateu.  The  principles  of  Ricci  as  a 
missionaiy  appear  to  have  oeen  to  stretch  con* 
ciliation  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  seek  the  respect 
of  the  educated  Chinese  by  the  display  of  superior 
scientific  attainments.  As  regards  the  former 
point,  he  is  accused  of  bavins  led  the  way  in 
those  dubious  oonoeflBions  which  kindled  the 
disputes  that  ended  in  the  downfall  of  the  misstons. 
He  was  the  first  European  to  compose  books  in 
Chinese.    His  works  of  this  kind  were  fifteen  in 


number,  and  one  of  them  is  said  to  have  bei 
included  in  a  collection  of  the  best  Chinese  write 
ordered  by  the  emperor  Khian-lung. — Remusat 
Biog.  Universelle ;  Yule,  Cathay y  i  p.  536. 
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Lua,    .    .    .  Coch.-Chik. 

Riis, Dan. 

RvBt,  Bijst, .    .    .     DuT. 
Bus Fb. 


ReiM, . 
Ghoka, 
Bin,  . 
Bis,     . 


Gk 
Gr 
Bu; 
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Hushed  and  dea/ned. 


Mi,  Kaligmi,  . 
Chanwal,  «  .  , 
Riao,  .  .  .  .  , 
Motsj,  Gome,  Ko, 
Tandul,  .  .  .  . 
Bras,  .... 

Ubala  Chawul,      . 
Khnska,  .    .    .    . 

No,  Ju-mi,  No-mi, 


.  Chin.  Aria,  • 

,  Hind.  Birinj, 

,    .    It.  Arroz, 

Jap.  Vrihi, . 

Mahr.  Arid,  . 

Malay.  Byam, 

Cooked  or  boiled, 
Hnm.  I  Nasi,  . 


it 


OltUinous, 
Chin.  J  Padi, 

In  the  husk. 


.  MALEAi 

.  .    P£Be 

PoBT.,  Si 

.  .  Sansi 

.  .    Tax 

,  .     Tn 

,  Maut, 


Maut. 


Arab. 


Oahah,  Padi, 
Nelloo,  .  . 
Udlu,  .    .    . 


Kaut. 

Tai. 

,    Til 


Anis,  .... 

Tau, Chik. 

Dhan, Hind. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  extensively  diffa^  and 
useful  of  grain  crops,  and  supports  a  great  number 
of  the  human  race. 

The  exports  from  British  India,  and  the  impoHi 
into  Great  Britain,  have  been  rapidly  increasiog. 
The  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  1847  to  l^'t 
ranged  from  88,529  to  78,658  tons.  In  18^2, 
Britain  imported  412,486  tons,  value  £3,297,414. 
In  the  eleven  years  1850-51  to  1860-61  indosire, 
the  quantity  of  rice  exported  from  British  India 
varied  from  777,572  quarters,  value  £672,438.  in 
1850-51,  to  32,014,220  quarters,  valoe  £2,598,746, 
in  1855-56.  In  1878-79,  after  India  began  to 
recover  from  a  fandne,  the  total  export  of  rice  vtf 
2^  million  tons,  valued  at  Rs.  12,66,000.  An  export 
duty  is  levied  on  rice  in  India  at  the  rate  of  3  annas 
per  maund,  or  about  6d.  per  cwt.  A  amflar  dotf 
on  wheat  was  repealed  in  1873.  The  exports  of 
rice  from  British  India  were — 

1878-79,  .  .  2,692,000  tons  Ra.  12,66,000 
187^-80,  .  .  4,362,480  „  „  24,36,000 
1880-81,  .  .  3,468,930  „  „  4,82,124 
1881-82,  .  .  4,148,000  „  „  14,24,017 
1882-83,    .    .     7.420,000    I,        „  12.14.12S 

Three  species  and  numerous  varietiea  of  the 
rice  plant  are  enumerated  l^  botanists,  hot  thej 
may  be  resolved  into  the  lowland  or  aquat^ie  rice 
(Oryza  sativa),  and  the  upland  or  mountain  lice 
(Oryza  Nepalensis).  Otjm  is  the  name  by  whieb 
rice  was  known  to  tiie  ancient  Greeks  and  Bomaitf. 
and  has  been  adopted  by  botanists  aa  the  geaene 
name  of  the  plant  that  yields  thia  valoable  gno- 
The  term  paddy  is  applied  to  the  rice  in  itanatoial  ' 
state— that  is,  before  it  is  separated  from  the  outer  i 
husk.  In  this  state  the  natives  of  Hindnatan  cau 
it  dhan,  as  well  as  the  plant;  the  dean  nee  tber 
distinguish  as  chawul.  The  oonmion  or  aqna^^ 
rice  (0.  aativa)  is  a  native  of  the  Eaat  Indies,ana, 
unlike  many  cultivated  grains,  is  still  found  grov- 
ing  wild  in  and  about  the  boideis  of  the  lakes  m  tbe 
Rajamundry  Circars.  A  kind  with  broadff  leay« 
(0.  latifolia)  is  indigenous  in  Bwnl,  fw*^ 
mentions  having  seen  it  growing  wild  ^^^^ 
ance  on  some  of  the  tribitafics  of  the  ««»**' 
The  common  rice  is  cultivated  in  *w|j^*^' 
tries,  wherever  there  is  a  plentiful  »«|W/ *7" 
for  irrigation,  and  suoceeds  wcU  on  land  tt** » 
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too  low  and  moist  for  the  productbn  of  other 
wsshl  plants.  Although  grown  principally  within 
tbe  tropics,  it  floarishes  well  beyond  tnem,  yield- 
ing eren  heavier  and  better  filled  grain.  Under 
kToontble  condtttons,  it  will  mature  in  tlie  east 
Id  high  as  the  45th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and 
ofi  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  North  America  as  far 
north  as  38°.  On  the  west  coast  it  will  grow  as 
kigh  up  as  40°.  It  does  not  necessarily  require  a 
Tery  great  degree  of  heat,  but  it  must  hare 
moistare  so  abundant  that  the  fields  on  which  it 
grows  require  to  be  repeatedly  laid  under  water 
by  irrigation.  Without  its  due  degree  of  moisture 
it  prores  almost  wholly  unproductiye.  But  the 
diy  or  mountain  rice  of  GocDin-China  and  Nepal 
id  nised  upon  a  comparatiyely  dry  soil,  without 
inigation.  It  has  been  introduced  into  the  United 
States,  and  grows  seyeral  degrees  farther  north 
than  the  Carolina  rice ;  it  has  also  been  cultiyated 
with  success  in  Hungary  and  Westphalia.  At  the 
liOndoD  Exhibition  there  were  displayed  many 
coiious  specimens  and  varieties  of  nee  grown 
without  irrigation,  at  eleyations  from  3000  to 
&XiO  feet  on  the  slopes  of  the  Himalayas,  where 
the  dampness  of  the  summer  months  compensates 
for  the  want  of  artificial  moisture.  The  upland 
rice  flourishes  on  high  and  poor  land  in  the 
United  States,  and  produces  more  than  Indian- 
corn  on  Uie  same  land  would  do,  giving  15  bushels 
per  acre  where  the  com  yields  but  7.  The 
swamp  rice  is  more  prolific,  often  yielding  in 
that  region  as  much  as  from  30  to  70  bushels 
per  acre. 

This  grain  was  first  introduced  into  Virginia  by 
Sir  William  Berkeley  in  1647,  who  receiv^  half  a 
bushel  of  seed,  from  which  he  raised  16  bushels 
of  excellent  rice,  most  or  all  of  which  was  sown 
the  following  year.  It  is  also  stated  that  a  Dutch 
brig  from  Madagascar  came  to  Charleston  in  1694, 
and  left  about  a  peck  of  rice  in  the  husk  with 
gOTemor  Thomas  Smith,  who  distributed  it  among 
hia  friends  for  cultiyation,  from  the  produce  of 
which  no  less  a  quantity  than  60  tons  was  shipped 
to  England  in  1698.  It  soon  after  became  the 
chief  staple  food  of  the  colony.  Its  culture  was 
introduced  into  Louisiana  in  1718.  The  present 
culture  of  rice  in  the  United  States  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Misassippi,  and  Texas.  The  average  yield  per 
>cre  is  4om  20  to  60  bushels,  weighing  from  45 
to  48  lbs.  when  cleaned.  Under  exceptionally 
farourable  circtunstances  as  many  as  60  bushels 
per  acre  have  been  realized.  The  American  rice, 
although  originally  introduced  from  the  Old  World, 
is  now  the  finest  in  quality.  That  imported  from 
Patna  is  more  esteemed  in  Europe  than  any  other 
kiod  of  eastern  rice.  The  low  estimation  of  Java 
nee  was  not  attributable  to  any  real  inferiority  of 
the  gram,  but  to  the  careless  method  of  preparing 
it  for  the  market. 

The  common  rice  being  an  aquatic  plant,  is  best 
grown  in  such  low,  moist  lands  as  are  most  easily 
inundated.  The  ground  is  first  ploughed  super- 
ficially, and  diyid^  into  squares  of  from  20  to  30 
yards  each  way,  separated  from  each  other  by 
dji^es  of  earth  about  a  foot  high,  and  sufficiently 
vide  for  a  man  to  walk  upon.  These  dykes  are 
for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  water  when 
required,  and  permitting  it  to  be  drawn  o£f  when 
no  longer  necessary.  So  soon  as  the  ground  is 
prepared,  the  water  is  let  on,  and  the  several 


compartments  of  the  rice  fields  are  thus  flooded 
into  a  depth  of  about  6  inches.  The  rice  that  is 
to  be  used  as  seed  must  remain  in  the  husk,  it 
having  previously  been  put  into  Backs,  and  kept 
under  water  until  the  grain  has  swelled  and  begun 
to  show  signs  of  germination.  The  sower,  walking 
through  the  inundated  field,  scatters  the  seed  with 
his  hand^,  as  he  would  do  if  he  were  sowing 
wheat;  being  rendered  heavy  by  its  previous 
soakinp;,  it  immediately  falls  to  the  bottom,  and 
eren  sinks  a  little  way  into  the  mud.  After  the 
lapse  of  about  a  fortnight,  the  young  crop 
begins  to  show  itself  above  the  surface  of  the 
shallow  water.  As  the  plant  grows,  the  depth  of 
the  water  is  increased,  so  that  the  stalks  may  not 
bend  with  their  own  weight.  When  fhej  become 
stronger  and  less  fiexible,  tiie  wat«r  is  drawn  off 
for  a  few  days  to  allow  of  hoeing,  after  which  it 
is  again  let  on,  and  maintained  to  about  half  the 
height  of  the  plant,  until  the  crop  ripens  and 
the  straw  begins  to  turn  yellow.  Then  the  water 
is  emptied,  and  the  harvest  commences,  the  crop 
being  reajped  with  a  sickle.  It  is  then  bound  up 
into  bunales,  and  thrushed  or  trodden  out  and 
winnowed.  The  husk  of  tiie  grain  is  removed  in 
some  countries  by  means  of  a  mill  constructed 
of  two  large  cylinders  of  very  hard  wood,  and 
obliquely  furrowed,  which  are  turned  by  the 
hand.  Americans  employ  a  rice-threshing  mill 
with  steam-engine  attached.  The  rice  in  sheaf  is 
taken  up  to  the  thresher  by  a  conveyer;  it  is 
threshed,  the  straw  removed,  tiien  thrice  winnowed 
and  twice  screened,  and  the  result  in  some  cases 
exceeds  a  thousand  bushels  a  day. 

Paddy,  as  it  comes  from  the  ear,  has  a  rough, 
silicious  outer  covering  or  husk,  which  is  impervious 
to  water,  and  is  used  in  America  for  horse-beds, 
and  for  packing  crockery-ware  and  ice,  being  far 
better  than  sawdust  for  the  latter  purpose. 

At  the  mouths  of  the  river  Indus,  large  patches 
of  alluvial  deposit  accumulate,  consisting  of  very 
muddy,  swampy  soil,  almost  on  a  level  with  the 
sea,  and  exposed  e<}uaUy  to  be  flooded  both  by  it 
and  the  fresh  water  of  the  river.  These  swamps 
form  the  principal  rice  fields  of  Lower  Sind. 
There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  extensive 
mud  flats,  covered  with  flags  and  buhrushes,  that 
border  the  lower  portion  of  the  river  Murray  in 
South  Australia,  might  easily  be  made  available 
for  the  culture  of  rice.  The  delta  of  the  Mississippi 
is  remarkably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  this  grain, 
the  river  being  always  available  for  the  purposes 
of  irrigation,  and,  two  crops  of  rice  a  year  can  bo 
reckoned  upon  in  that  region. 

The  wild  rice  found  in  the  Madras  Presidency, 
in  and  on  the  borders  of  lakes  in  the  Gircars,  on 
the  marine  lagoons  of  Travancore,  near  Allepey, 
and  other  places,  is  never  cultivated,  though  the 
richer  classes  near  Rajamundry  gather  and  eat 
it  as  a  great  dainty.  It  is  white,  palatable,  and 
wholesome,  and  seUs  at  a  high  price. 

Rice  cultivation  prevails  in  all  the  river  valleys 
and  on  all  the  coasts  of  Eastern  and  Southern  Asia, 
in  the  Japan  Islands,  on  all  the  sea-coasts  of 
China,  the  Philippine  and  other  large  islands  of 
the  Eastern  Archipelago,  in  Ceylon,  Siam,  India, 
on  both  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  Egypt,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mozambique  Channel,  in  Madagascar, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Meditenranean,  in  some  parts 
of  Western  Africa,  South  Carolina,  and  Central 
America.    Throughout  the  greater  part  of  British 
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India  and  Ohina  rioe  is  prefervad  m  food  hr  n^ariy 
all  olaeaes,  and  the  Negro  domiciled  ia  the  New 
World  similarly  appreciates  it  But  it  is  essentially 
the  food  of  the  well-to-do  classes.  The  races  of 
Northern  India,  and  the  Chinese  of  the  provinces 
of  Ho-nan,  Shen-si,  Shan-si,  and  Shan-tong, 
prefer  wheat,  and  in  India  the  millets  and  pnls^ 
form  the  food-grains  of  all  the  labouring  people, 
with  whom  rice  is  a  lazury. 

Rice  u  always  substituted  by  the  physician, 
when  practicable,  as  the  food  best  adapted  to  the 
digestion,  in  diarrhoea  and  other  similar  diseases ; 
and  if  the  clean  rice  be  ground  and  bolted,  a  meal 
is  produced  which  can  be  made  up  into  yarious 
forms  of  cake  and  other  bread  forms  of  unriyalled 
sweetness  and  delicacy. 

Rice  possesses  the  advantage  attendiog  wheat, 
maise,  and  other  grains,  of  preserving  plenty  during 
the  fluctuations  of  trade,  and  is  also  susceptible 
of  cultivation  on  land  too  low  and  moist  for  the 
production  of  most  other  useful  plants. 

Where  inundation  is  practised,  ordinarily  the 
ground  is  squared  off  in  beds,  generally  SO  to  40 
yards  in  length  and  breadth,  separated  by  smaU 
dykes  2  feet  high  and  1  foot  broad.  This  bed, 
after  being  thoroughly  saturated  with  water,  is 
ploughed  up  and  manured  with  wood-ashes,  or 
from  dung-heaps,  or  green  herbe  or  shrubs  are 
ploughed  in,  the  most  favourite  beins  the  Calo- 
tropis  gigantea,  which  is  eagerly  sou^t  after  by 
the  cultivator  at  the  ploughing  season.  The  ground 
thus  prepared  is  flooded  with  water,  2  to  4  inches 
deep,  thoroughly  to  dissolve  the  soil,  and  a  few 
days  afterwards  it  is  again  ploughed  into  a  deep 
muddy  mixture.  A  piece  of  wo^,  tied  on  to  the 
yoke  of  a  pair  of  bullocks,  is  drawn  over  the 
puddle  to  level  it,  after  which  it  is  ready  to 
receive  the  seed,  which  is  then  sown  broadcast. 
The  following  day,  so  soon  as  the  seed  has  settled 
into  the  soil,  the  flood  water  is  let  off,  and  the 
soil  allowed  to  dry  for  three  or  four  days,  during 
which  the  seedlings  will  have  sprung  up  about  2 
inches  high,  on  which  the  fiedd  is  irrigated,  and 
the  water  allowed  to  stand  a  couple  of  inches 
above  the  soil,  and  is  so  muntained  until  the 
harvest 

With  some  varieties  of  rice  the  field  is  ploughed 
up  after  rain,  and  the  seeds  sown.  When  the 
sprouts  are  between  four  and '  six  weeks  old,  the 
field  is  irrigated  for  the  first  time,  and  the  water 
supply  maintained  until  the  grain  ripens  and  the 
stalks  are  ready  for  the  sickle,  which  is  seen 
by  the  whole  field  lying  down.  Nurseries  are 
frequentiy  prepared  in  the  manner  previously 
described,  and  the  seed  sown.  Six  or  eight  weeks 
afterwards,  the  plants  are  transplanted  into  fields 
prepared  in  the  same  way  to  receive  them. 

During  the  first  and  second  months,  the  fields 
are  hand -weeded  by  women  and  boys;  any 
erowdinff  or  failure  is  remedied  by  transplanting, 
BO  as  to  leave  4  to  6  inches  of  space  between  eadi 
plant  If  the  plants  shoot  up  in  a  lanky  manner, 
8  or  10  inches  of  the  tops  are  cut  off  by  the  sickle, 
which  makes  them  more  fruitful.  In  the  Tamil- 
speaking  countries,  the  varieties  called  Kado  Kalu- 
than,  and  Vellai,  Sirumani,  Pompalui,  Esarakova, 
Pall,  Thiruvarangam,  and  Nirvala  Bumbah  are  sown 
in  July  or  August,  and  cut  in  January  or  Februarv, 
taking  six  months  to  ripen.  Yaday  Sumbah, 
August  to  December,  five  numths;  Vallai  kar, 
Auguit  to  November,  four  nsontlui. 


Amoioan  rioe  is  of  two  kiniilfl,-^h6  red  aa^ 
the  white,  from  the  oolour  of  the  pellicle  wiiiel 
encloses  the  seed,  on  the  removal  of  which  boil 
are  alike  white.  The  former  waa  accidentally 
introduced  in  1694  by  a  ship  captain  from  Mada^ 
gascar,  and  the  latter  was  transmitted  in  1647  to 
America  by  Mr.  Doubois,  treasurer  of  those  dayl 
to  the  £.  I.  Company. 

The  growth  of  rioe  in  North  America  is  almost 
wholly  confined  to  two  States,  nine-tenths  of  th« 
whole  product,  indeed,  being  raised  in  the  Statai 
of  Carolina  and  Georgia.  A  little  is  grown  in 
North  Carolina,  Flori^  Alabama,  Texas,  Lonis- 
iana,  and  Mississippi 

The  cultivation  is  carried  on  in  South  Carotina 
in  the  marshy  flats,  which  are  periodically  covered 
by  the  floodings  of  the  rivers,  and  for  sudi  coltore 
that  State  possesses  peculiar  advantages,  which  not 
only  enable  the  cultivator  to  produce  his  grain  it 
a  trifling  cost  of  labour,  but  also  of  a  madi  finer 
quality  than  in  those  limds  which  are  arti- 
ficially irrigated.  Carolina  rioe  has  a  fioer. 
handsomer  grain  than  that  which  is  grown  in  the 
country  of  its  original  production. 

The  yield  per  acre  varies  in  South  Carolina  froo 
20  to  60  bushels,  weighing  from  46  to  48  Iba 
when  cleaned.  Under  favourable  ctrconutanoei, 
as  many  as  90  bushels  to  an  acre  have  been 
raised. 

A  variety  of  rice,  discovered  in  South  Garolioi 
in  1838,  was  called  the  big-grained  rice,  it 
proved  to  be  unusually  productive.  One  farmer, 
m  1840,  planted  not  quite  half  an  acre  with  tfaa 
seed,  which  yielded  49)-  bushels  of  dean  wmnovcd 
rice.  In  1842  he  planted  400  acres,  and  in  1843 
he  sowed  his  whole  crop  with  this  seed  His  fiist 
parcel  when  milled  was  80  barrels,  and  netted 
half  a  dollar  per  cwt.  over  the  primest  rioe  sold 
on  the  same  day.  Another  cultivator  also  planted 
two  fields  in  1889,  which  yielded  73  bushels  per 
acre.  The  average  crop  before,  from  the  nme 
fields  of  15  and  10  acres,  had  only  been  38  bosbeb 
peracre. 

Rice  in  Carolina  is  sown  as  soon  as  it  ood- 
venientiy  can  be  after  the  vernal  eqtdaox,  from 
which  period  until  the  middle,  and  even  the  h^ 
of  Mav,  is  the  usual  time  of  putting  it  in  ibe 
ground.  It  grows  best  in  low  marshy  land,  and 
should  be  sown  in  furrows  12  inches  SBonder;  it 
requires  to  be  flooded,  and  thrives  best  if  6  mcha 
under  water;  is  occasionally  drained  oif,  and 
turned  on  again  to  overflow  it,  for  three  or  fotf 
times.  When  ripe  the  strew  becomes  yellow,  and 
it  is  either  reaped  with  a  sickle  or  cut  down  witb 
a  scythe  and  cradle,  some  time  in  the  month  oi 
September,  after  which  it  is  raked  and  bound, 
or  got  up  loose,  and  threshed  or  troddffi  ont 
and  winnowed  in  the  same  manner  as  wheat  or 
barley. 

In  the  south  of  India,  and  along  the  sea-toaea, 
rice  is  the  favourite  food,  but  from  the  expwws 
attending  the  necessary  irrigation,  it  »  deaitf 
than  other  cereals,  and  the  labouring  people  W 
on  dry  grains,  millets,  and  pulses.  BattMJ 
acain  take  more  time  to  prepare,  more  p^^ 


to  cook,  and  so  strongly  are  the  people  of  9«^ 
India  impressed  by  the  superiority  of  nee  ai  |oo^ 
that  it  indicates  their  wefl-to^  or  mpont^ 
condition  by  their  tdling  tiiat  th^  ««  ^^  ^ 


twiee  or  only  onoe  daily,  or  ones  ««ekiy.   ^f^ 
theloss,  lor  the  labouring  man,  the  f»l«<  «» "^ 
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dry  gninsi  wheate,  pnUwa,  and  millets,  ia  far 
aboTe  rioe  aa  food. 

Rioe  ahonld  be  aix  montba  old  before  being 
naed,  new  rice  eanaing  diarrhoea  in  many  peonle. 
It  ia  aunplv  hni^ed,  or  is  half -boiled  and  curiea  in 
the  aun.  The  fonner  b^  the  English  in  India  ia 
called  table  rioe,  and  it  la  whiter  than  the  boiled 
rioe. 

In  Kashmir  rice  ia  the  staple  of  eultiTation. 
It  ia  aown  in  the  beginning  of  May,  and  ia  fit  to 
cot  about  the  end  of  Aagost    The  grun  ia  either 
sown  faroadcast  in  the  place  where  it  ia  intended 
to  'stand  tUl  it  ia  ripe,  or  thickly  in  beda,  from 
which  it  is  transplanted  when  the  blade  is  abont 
a  foot  high.     About  the  2l8t  of  March  t^e  land  is 
opened  by  one  or  more  ploughings,  according  to 
its  strength,  and  the  clods  are  broken  down  by 
blowa  with  wooden  mattocks,  managed  in  ffeneral 
by  women  with  great  regolarity  and  address; 
after  which  water  is  let  in  upon  the  soil,  which, 
for  the  moat  part  of  a  reddish  day,  ia  oonyerted 
into  m  smooth  aoft  mud.    The  seed  grain,  put  into 
a  saok  of  woren  grass,  is  submergea  in  a  running 
stream  until  it  begin  to  si»x>ut^  which  ordinarily 
takes  place  in  three  or  four  days.    This  precaution 
is  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  young 
shoots  aa  quickly  aa  nossible  out  of  uie  way  of  a 
destmetiTe  small  snau,  which  abounds  in  some  of 
the  watered  lands  of  Kashmir.    When  the  farmer 
suspects,  by  the  scanty  appearance  of  the  planta 
abore  the  water  in  which  we  grain  has  heea  sown, 
and  by  the  presence  of  the  uuSi  drawn  up  in  the 
mud,  that  his  hopes  of  a  crop  are  likely  to  be  dia- 
appointed,  he  repeats  the  sowing,  throwing  into 
the  water  some  nesh  leaves  of  the  Prangos  plant, 
which  either  poison  the  snails  or  cause  them  to 
descend  out  of  the  reach  of  its  influence.    The 
seed  ia  for  the  most  part  thrown  broadcast  into 
about  4  or  5  inches  of  water,  which  depth  is 
endearoured  to  be  maintained.      Differencea  of 
practice  exist  as  to  watering,  but  it  seems  gener- 
ally agreed  that  rice  can  scarcely  have  too  much, 
provided  it  be  not  submerged,  except  for  a  few 
days  before  it  ripens,  when  a  dried  state  is  supposed 
to  hasten  and  to  perfect  the  maturity,  whOst  it 
improves  the  quahtyof  the  grain.    In  Kashmir 
it  is  cuatomary  to  manure  the  rice  landa  with  rice 
straw  rejected  by  the  cattle,  and  mixed  with  oow- 
dnng.     It  ia  conveyed  from  the  homestead  to  the 
fieUa  bv  women  in  small  wicker  basketa,  and  is 
set  on  the  land  liberally.    Many  of  the  rice  lands 
are  high,  but  yield  good  cropa,  through  the  facility 
with  which  water  is  brought  upon  tiiem  from  the 
streama  which  fall  down  the  face  ol  the  neighbour- 
ing Mna.    In  common  seasons  the  return  of  grain 
is  from  thirty  to  forty  for  one,  on  an  average, 
beaidea  the  straw. 

In  the  Panjab  rice  is  grown  in  many  of  the 
plain  districts,  especially  along  the  banks  of  the 
rivers.  The  rice  of  the  Kanffra  vaUey  and  that  of 
Peahavrur  are  celebrated.  And  the  varietiea  of  it 
are  very  numerous,  the  best  being  the  odorous 
kind  cftlled  bas-mati  or  baa-martL  It  is  abund* 
antly-  grown  up  to  6000  and  7000  feet  in  the 
Siwalik  tract  uid  up  the  valleys.  In  Kulluand 
Lahoid  a  kind  of  beer  ia  stated  to  be  prepared 
frcaa  nee,  and  on  the  SutleJ  it  ia  mixed  with 
the  Hovdaom  hexastichon  tMurky  for  making 
beer. 

In  Lamer  Smd  the  bhnll  rice  is  giown.  Like 
all  large  rivem  which  flow  ihipugfa  an  alluvial 


aoO  for  a  very  lengthened  course,  the  Indus  hav 
a  tendency  to  throw  up  patehes  of  alluvial  deposit 
at  its  mouth ;  these  are  m  Bind  called  bhull,  and 
are  in  general  veir  valuable  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  red  rice  of  the  country.    The  bhull  are 
large  tracta  of  very  muddy,  swamp v  land,  almost 
on  a  level  with  the  sea,  and  exposed  equally  to  be 
flooded  both  by  it  and  the  fresh  water ;  indeed,  on 
thia  depends  much  of  the  value  of  the  soil,  as  a 
bhull  which  is  not  at  certain  times  well  covered 
with  salt  water,  is  nnfit  for  cultivation.     They 
exist  on  both  sides  of  the  principal  mouths  of  the 
Indus,  in  the  Gk>rabaree  and  Shahbander  par- 
ganaa,  which  part  of  the  province  ia  callea  by 
the  natives  Kukralla,  and  was  in  olden  days, 
before  the  era  of  Gulam  Bhah,  Kalora,  a  small 
state  almost  independent  of  the  amirs  of  Bind. 
On  the  left  bank  of  the  mouths  of  the  river  these 
bhulls  are  very  numerous,  and  form  by  far  die 
most  fertile  portion  of  the  surroundinff  district. 
They  bear  a  most  dreaiy,  desolate,  and  swampy 
appearance,  are  intenected  in  all  directions  ny 
streams  of  salt  and  brackiah  water,  and  are  gener^ 
ally  surrounded  by  low  dykes  or  embankments, 
in  order  to  regulate  the  influx  and  reflux  of  the 
river  and  sea.    Yet  from  these  dreary  swampa  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  the  rice  consumed  in 
Bind  is  produced ;  and  the  cultivators  who  hold 
them  are  esteemed  amongst  the  most  respectable 
and  wealthy  in  Lower  Bind.    To  visit  a  bhull  the 
only  way  is  to  go  by  boat^  the  mud  being  gener^ 
ally  two  or  th^  ^t  deep,  and  it  is  only  here 
and  there  that  a  footing  can  be  secured  on  the 
embankment  surrounding  the  field.     Should  the 
river  during  the  high  season  have  thrown  up  a 
bhull,  the  cultivator  selectiog  it  for  cultivation 
first  surrounds  it  with  a  low  wall  of  mud  aboul 
three  feet  in  height.     These  bhulls  being  formed 
during   the   inundation,  are  often  considerably 
removed  from  the  river  branches  during  the  low 
season.    When  the  river  has  receded  to  its  cold* 
weather  level,  and  the  bhull  is  free  of  fresh  watei^, 
advantage  is  taken  of  the  fir6t  high  spring  tide^ 
to  open  tiie  bund,and  allow  the  whole  to  be  covered 
with  salt  water.    This  is  generally  done  in  Decem- 
ber.   The  sea  water  remains  on  the  land  for  about 
nine  weeks,  or  till  the  middle  of  February,  which 
ia  the  proper  time  for  sowing  the  seed.    The  salt 
water  is  now  let  out,  and  as  the  ground  cannot, 
on  account  of  the  mud,  be  ploughed,  buffaloes  are 
driven  over  every  part  of  the  field,  and  a  few 
seeds  of  the  rioe  thrown  into  every  footmark ;  the 
men  employed  in  sowing  being  obliged  to  crawl 
along  the  surface  on  their  bellies,  with  the  basket 
of  seed  on  their  backs ;  for  were  they  to  assume 
an  upright  position,  they  would  inevitably  be 
bogged  in  the  deep  swamp.    The  holes  containing 
the  seed  are  not  covered  up,  but  people  are  placed 
on  the  bunds  to  drive  away  birds,  until  the  young 
grain  has  well  sprung  up.      The    land  is  not 
manured,  the  stagnant  salt  water  remaining  on  it 
being  sufficient  to  renovate  the  soil.  The  rice  seed 
is  steeped  in  water  and  then  in  dung  and  earth  for 
three  or  four  daya,  and  is  not  sown  until  it  begins 
to  sprout.    The  f aimer  has  now  safely  got  ovev 
his  sowing,  and  aa  thia  rice  is  not,  aa  with  other 
varietiea,  transplanted,  his  next  anxiety  ia  to  get  a 
snpply  of  fresh  water;  and  lor  this  he  watchea 
for  the  freshes  which  usuaUy  come  down  the  river 
about  the  middle  and  end  of  Febraary,  and  if  the 
river  then  reach  bis  bhull,  he  opens  his  bond. 
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and  fills  tbe  enclosure  with  the  fresh  water.    The 
sooner  he  gets  this  supply  the  better,  for  the 
young  rice  will  not  grow  in  salt  water,  and  soon 
withers  if   left  entirely  dry.      The  welfare   of 
the  crop  now  depends  entirely  on  the  supply  of 
fresh  water.    A  very  high  inundation  does  not 
injure  the  bhull  cultivation,  as  here  the  water  has 
free  space  to  spread  about     In  fact,  the  more 
fresh  water  the  better.     If,  however,  the  river 
remain  low  in  June,  July,  and  August,  and  the 
south-west  monsoon  sets  in  heavily  on  the  coast, 
the  sea  is  frequently  driven  over  the  bhuUs  and 
destroys  the  crops.     It  is,  in  fact,  a  continual 
struggle  between  the  salt  water  and  the  fresh. 
When  the  river  runs  out  strong  and  full,  the 
bhulls  prosper,  and  the  sea  is  kept  at  a  distance. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  salt  water  obtains  the 
supremacy  when  the  river  is  low,  and  then  the 
farmer  suffers.    Much  bhull  crop  is  destroyed  in 
the  monsoons  and  during  the  heavy  gales.   Therice 
is  subject  to  attacks,  also,  of  a  small  black  sea- 
crab,  called  by  natives  Kookaee,  and  which,  with- 
out any  apparent  object,  cuts  down  the  growing 
grain  in  large  quantities,  and  often  occasions 
much  loss.    If  all  goes  well,  the  crop  ripens  well 
about  the  third  week  in  September,  and  is  reaped 
in  the  water  by  men,  either  in  boats  or  on  large 
masses  of  straw  rudely  shaped  like  a  boat,  and 
which,  being  made  very  tight  and  close,  will  float 
for  a  considerable  time.      The  rice  is  carried 
ashore  to  the  high  land,  where  it  is  dried,  and 
put  through  the  usual  harvest  process  of  division, 
etc. ;  and  the  bhull  is  then,  on  the  fall  of  the 
river,  again  ready  for  its  annual  inundation  by 
sea  water. 

Oudh, — Very  many  varieties  of  rice  are  grown 
in  Oudh.  A  heavy  soil  and  plenty  of  water  suits 
them  best.  There  are  five  kinds  which  are  con- 
sidered among  the  best;  Mihee  and  Bansee  are 
foremost.  The  peculiarity  in  the  cultivation  of 
these  two  kinds  is  that  they  are  transplanted  and 
placed  about  five  inches  apart.  And  by  this 
method,  if  the  soil  be  good,  they  grow  to  the 
height  of  an  ordinary- si  zed  man,  and  produce  a 
much  larger  quantity  than  if  otherwise  treated. 
The  odour  and  flavour  of  these  two  kinds,  when 
cooked,  are  superior  to  those  of  any  other  kind. 
They  are  only  used  by  those  who  can  afford  to 
buy  them.  As  the  labour  in  cultivating  them 
makes  them  dearer  than  the  other  sorts,  the  other 
three  varieties  are  considered  good,  as  the  Bateesa 
and  the  Phool  Birinj.  They  are  sown  broadcast  in 
June,  and  left  so,  and  they  are  the  kinds  mostly 
used  by  natives.  The  first  two  mentioned,  when 
new,  sell  for  10  or  12  seers  per  rupee,  and  be- 
come dearer  according  as  they  become  older. 
The  other  three  kinds  sell  for  about  19  seers  per 
rupee,  and  are  dearer  if  older.  Some  consider 
Phool  Birinj  the  best,  as  it  swells  in  boiling,  and 
has  an  agreeable  odour. 

The  rice  of  Bengal,  by  the  exercise  of  some 
care  and  skill,  had  been,  by  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century,  so  far  improved  as  nearly  to  equal  that 
of  the  Carolinas.  Dr.  Falconer  mtroduced  the 
numerous  and  fine  varieties  of  rice  cultivated  in 
the  Himalaya ;  of  these,  some  of  the  best  sort 
were,  at  his  suggestion,  distributed  to  cultivators 
along  the  Doab  canal.  The  early  or  aous  rice  is 
sown  ffenerally  on  high,  light,  and  sandy  soils 
from  March  to  May,  as  showers  may  be  favourable, 
^t  is  cut  variously  from  the  end  of  July  to  the 


middle  or  end  of  September,  and  in  six  weeks' 
time  it  is  succeeded  by  what  is  known  as  cold- 
weather  crop,  which  may  be  mustard,  vetches, 
pulse,  millet,  sola,  or  gram,  barley,  oats,  and  the  like. 
The  atimon  rice  is  sown  in  rich,  deep,  and  loamy 
soils  from  April  to  June,  and  is  reaped  any  time 
between  the  beginning  of  December  and  the  end 
of  January.   It  is  a  richer,  stronger,  and  every  way 
a  better  crop  than  the  aous,  but  it  is  more  exposed 
to  inundation,  and  is  not  followed  by  any  second 
crop  within  the  year.    Occasionally  the  early  and 
the  late  crops  are  sown  on  the  same  land,  and  cut 
without  injury  to  each  other  at  different  pmods. 
A  large  part  of  the  late  rice  is  planted  with  the 
hand  in  rows,  on  land  carefully  ploughed,  cleaned, 
and  smoothed  for  the  purpose.    It  is  everywhere 
known  as  the  roa,  and  yields  an  abundant  harvest. 
A  third  kind  of  rice,  unknown  in  high  and  dry 
tracts  of  country,  but  very  common  in  extensive 
marshy  districts,  is  called  the  horu^  and  from  its 
proximity  to  water  is  sown  and  grown  from  the 
month  of  January  to  the  end  of  May.    It  is  culti- 
vated in  places  where  there  is  too  great  a  depth 
of  water  during  the  heavy  rains,  and  consequently 
abundance  to  keep  the  plant  moist  during  the 
fierce  heat  of  summer.     The  early  rice,  in  the 
most  favourable  season,  from  both  grain  and 
straw,  cannot  give  more  than  &ve  rupees  per 
bigha.    In  bad  seasons  it  may  not  yield  more  than 
one  rupee.   As  much  as  ten  or  even  fifteen  rupees 
may  be  got  from  the  aumon  crop  in  good  seasons; 
but  when  heavy  rains,  or  unexpected  inundations 
from  large  rivers,  drown  the  young  plants,  as  was 
the  case  during  1855  and  1856,  and  may  be  the 
case  again  at  any  time,  the  return  is  positively 
nothing.    The  boru  rice  may  be  expected  to  yield 
seven  or  eight  rupees  per  bigha.     And  on  uiese 
three  crops,  over  some  hundreds  of  miles,  the 
hopes  and  anxieties  of  some  millions  hang  for  a 
large  part  of  the  year. 

Cuttack  has  three  crops.  The  early  crop  is 
grown  on  somewhat  high  ground ;  it  is  sown  for 
the  most  part  in  June,  and  reaped  in  August  or 
September.  The  second  is  the  main  crop,  and  is 
sown  in  June  or  July,  and  cut  from  November  to 
January ;  it  requires  much  moisture,  some  varieties 
growing  in  several  feet  of  water.  The  third  is  a 
dwarf  crop,  cultivated  in  the  months  of  March, 
April,  and  May,  on  low-lying  land,  generally  on 
the  sides  of  manshes  and  pools,  where  irrigation  is 
easy ;  the  ratio  of  productiveness  is  said  to  be  in  a 
good  season  as  1  to  85. 

Gamam, — ^The  exclusive  culture  of  rice  in  Ghin- 
iam,  Cfnttack,  and  norUiwards  into  Lower  Boigal 
has  been  a  cause  of  much  misery  and  great  loss 
of  lives  from  famines  occurring  through  the 
failures  of  the  periodical  rains ;  and  Mr.  ThornhiJl 
in  1872  counselled  the  partial  culture  of  other 
cereals,  pulses,  and  millet  In  the  Teling  Circars 
the  two  crops  are  designated  Poona  or  early,  and 
Pedda  worloo  or  great.  Near  the  Colar  Lake 
there  are  two  kinds  of  rice,  called  sarva  and  dalva 
respectively.  The  former  is  the  ordinary  rioe 
with  a  light-yeUow  husk,  which  is  planted  aboat 
July  or  August,  and  is  cut  about  December  or 
January.  The  dalva  husk  is  of  a  daik-brown 
colour,  and  is  phmted  about  January  or  February, 
and  cut  about  April  or  May.  The  sarva  takes  six 
months  to  ripen,  but  the  dalva  ripens  in  about 
three  months.  When  the  husk  iA  peeled  off  the 
dalva,  the  seed  looks  much  the  same  as  that  of 
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ordiDary  rice,  and  though  at  first  the  dalva  sells 
for  lees,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  almost  the 
same  price  is  given  for  it  as  for  the  sarva.  The 
dalra  is  said  to  be  unwholesome,  except  for  those 
who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  cultivation 
and  are  accustomed  to  eat  it  Bat  even  they  not 
unfrequently  say  that  it  causes  derangements  of 
the  system. 

In  Ceylon,  a  variety  of  ooastpaddy,  called  Mottoo 
samboo,  was  introduced  into  the  Kandyan  Pro- 
vince in  1832,  which  was  found  to  produce  a 
more  abundant  crop,  by  one  -  third,  than  the 
native.     It  is  of  six  months'  growth. 

Dr.  Marshall,  Statistical  Reporter  in  the  Dekhan, 
found  five  modes  of  plantmg  rice  common  in 
Kalanuddi.  The  most  productive  was  by  trans- 
planting (Rop)  from  a  nursery.  A  second  mode 
was  to  sow  it  by  the  drill  called  Kooree  or 
Koorgee,  from  the  Mahratta  name  of  the  drill, 
and  this  mode  can  be  adopted  only  when  very 
little  rain  has  fallen ;  the  outturn  is  small.  The 
third  process  was  to  sow  the  grain  in  the  furrow 
made  by  the  common  plough.  The  fourth, 
termed  MuUik,  is  resorted  to  when  any  of  the 
former  has  failed ;  in  it  the  grain  is  wetted,  put 
in  a  sack,  and  kept  warm,  and  made  to  germinate, 
and  then  thrown  broadcast  on  the  place  where  there 
has  been  faOure.  The  fifth  process,  Sardi,  is  to 
transplant  any  of  the  superfluous  mullik  plant 

In  South  India  generally,  there  are  two  great 
crops,  the  Kaar  and  the  Sumbah  or  Peshanum. 
The  latter  is  reaped  in  February  and  March,  and 
its  produce  is  preferred  to  that  of  the  Kaar  crop, 
which  is  reaped  in  October. 

In  Travancore  and  Tinnevdly,  the  rice  fields 
are  manured  with  cow-dung,  ashes,  and  tree 
leaves.  Rice  seed  is  usually  sown  broadcast, 
thickly,  and  about  40  days  or  upwards  trans- 
planted, and  the  usual  time  £rom  the  planting 
out  to  the  reaping  season  is  about  60  days. 
When  sown  brcMtdcast,  thinly,  to  remain  in  the 
same  field,  that  is  generally  done  about  15  days 
before  the  rains  set  in.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  while  growing  the  plants  cannot  haye  too 
much  water,  but  as  the  ears  come  to  maturity, 
the  water  is  drawn  off  and  the  crop  lies  down 
under  the  weight  of  the  ears. 

Further  India. — In  the  Assam  yalley,  in  the 
Bcaboard  of  Chittagong,  Arakan,  Pegu,  the 
valleys  of  the  Burma  and  Pegu  rivers,  in  Aniherst, 
the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  Province  "Wellesley, 
Siam,  Gochin-China,  Cambodia,  China,  and  the 
great  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  rice  is  the  chief 
grain  food. 

Arakan  soil  is  fit  for  the  culture  of  nearly  all 
tropieal  productions;  rice,  however,  is  alone 
cultivated  to  any  great  extent,  the  low  alluvial 
soil  which  extends  over  the  whole  country,  from 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  ihe  sea,  being  admir- 
ably suited  for  its  nowth. 

In  Burma  and  Tenasserim  cultivation  has  pro- 
duced many  yarieties ;  the  Karens  have  distinctive 
names  for  more  than  forty.  Karen  mountain  rice  is 
prefened  by  many  to  that  which  is  raised  by  the 
Burmese  on  the  low  lands ;  yet  it  is  said  not  to 
be  so  nutritious,  and  on  this  account  bears  a  less 
price  in  the  bazar.  It  is  of  all  colours,  from 
ivory-white  to  coal-black.  Of  the  black  rice  the 
Karens  prepare  a  kind  of  bread,  which  to  them 
BappHes  the  place  of  ginger-bread.  A  portion  of 
seethed  rice  is  poured  into  a  large  mortar,  with 


a  prodigious  quantity  of  sesamum  seeds.  Tavo 
women  then  take  their  strong  ebony  pestles  and 
pound  it,  striking  alternately  until  it  becomes  a 
light  bounding  mass.  It  is  then  thrown  upon  the 
eating  stand,  when  the  whole  family  seat  them- 
selves around  it  in  oriental  style,  and  dissever  it 
with  their  swords.  The  Karen  have  another 
mode  of  preparing  this  kind  of  rice,  which  is 
particularly  convenient  for  travellers.  A  quantity 
unboiled  is  thrust  into  joints  of  small  bamboos,  a 
little  water  added,  and  the  orifice  closed  up.  It 
is  then  roasted,  and  if  eaten  with  a  little  butter 
and  salt  it  is  delicious.  The  Karen  select  only 
two  varieties  of  bamboo  for  this  purpose,  and 
these  impart  to  the  rice  a  sweet,  delicate  flavour. 

The  Burmese  rear  nearly  a  hundred  varieties  of 
rice,  but  the  principal  distinctions  between  the 
different  kinds  are — ^hard  grain,  soft  grain,  and 
glutinous  rice.  The  Nateieng  is  the  hardest, 
and  is  the  rice  which  is  principally  exported  to 
Europe.  The  Meedo  is  the  chief  of  the  soft- 
grain  varieties;  it  is  much  preferred  by  the 
Burmese  to  the  hard-grained  sorts,  and  it  is 
certainly  superior  in  taste  when  cooked ;  but  the 
hard-grained  rice  is  chiefly  purchased  by  the 
merchants  for  export,  as  it  keeps  better,  and  the 
soft-grained  rice  is  too  much  broken  by  European 
machinery  in  cleaning.  The  Tounguyeen,  or  hill 
rice  of  Burma  and  Tenasserim,  is  caUed  glutinous 
rice  by  Europeans,  from  the  property  it  possesses 
when  cooked  of  the  grains  all  adhering  in  a  thick 
glutinous  mass.  It  is  the  chief  article  of  food 
with  the  Karen  and  other  hill  tribes,  but  is  not 
much  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  low  swampy 
plains,  where  the  common  rice  is  grown.  Price 
of  rice  in  the  husk,  50  rupees  per  100  baskets  of 
52  lbs. ;  cargo  rice,  95  rupees  per  100  baskets  of 
63  lbs. ;  cleaned  rice,  150  rupees  per  100  baskets 
of  70  lbs. 

Burmese  rice  is  known  in  the  export  trade  as 
dve  parts  cargo  rice,  being  but  imperfectly  husked 
before  shipment,  so  that  it  contains  about  one 
part  in  five  of  paddy  or  unhusked  rice.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Burman  rice  exported  is 
used  in  the  countries  to  which  it  is  sent  for  dis- 
tillation or  for  making  starch.  It  is  a  thick,  coarse 
grain,  which,  when  boiled,  is  repulsive  in  appear- 
ance to  persons  unacquainted  with  it,  and  its 
flavour  is  not  e^ual  to  that  of  Bengal  rice  proper. 

Siam. — Rice  is  the  main  aliment  of  thc-^mese 
poor ;  by  the  opulent,  it  is  an  accompaniment  to 
their  m^s,  as  bread  is  in  Europe.  Glutinous  rice 
is  employed  either  in  flour  or  grains.  A  favourite 
cake  IS  thus  prepared :  The  rice  is  cooked  with- 
out water  or  steam;  it  is  then  sprinkled  with 
condiments  consisting  of  ginger  and  other  spices ; 
it  is  divided  into  smaU  parcels,  which  are  wrapped 
up  in  plantain  leaves,  and  in  twenty-four  hours 
a  sweet  and  vinous  liquor  exudes,  when  the  cake 
is  fit  for  eating ;  if  kept  longer  they  become  in- 
toxicating, and  if  distilled  pr^uce  arrack,  which, 
subject  to  redistillation,  gives  a  strong  and  fra- 
grant drink. 

In  Cochin-Oiina  rice  is  the  *  staff  of  life,' and 
forms  the  main  article  of  culture.  There  are  six 
different  sorts  grown:  two  on  the  uplands,  used 
for  confectionery,  and  yielding  only  one  crop 
annually ;  the  other  sorts  affording  only  from  two 
to  five  crops  a  year,  but  generally  two,  one  in 
April  and  another  in  October;  or  three  when 
the  inundations  have  been  profuse.     Siam  and 
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Cochin-China  supply  the  wants  of  China  and  the 
Straits  Settlements. 

China, — In  l^e  southern  and  well  -  watered 
prorinces,  it  is  anything  but  uncommon  to  take 
two  crops  of  rice,  one  of  wheat  and  one  of  pulse, 
from  the  same  land  in  a  single  season,  ^ce  is 
the  only  article  the  Chinese  ever  offer  a  bounty 
for ;  the  price  fluctuates  according  to  the  season, 
from  1}  to  8  dollars  per  pikul  (183^  Ibs^.  Siam 
and  the  Indian  iskmds,  particularly  Bali  and 
Lombok,  supply  the  empire  occasionally  with 
large  quantities.  The  price  of  rice  in  China 
varies  accordiug  to  the  state  of  the  canals  leading 
to  the  interior ;  if  they  are  full  of  water  the  prices 
rise ;  if,  on  the  contnuy,  they  are  low,  prices  fall 
in  proportion  at  the  producing  districts.  The 
amount  of  consumption  is  controlled  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  by  the  cost  of  transit;  during 
the  growth  of  the  rice  the  fields  are  always  kept 
flooded  when  water  can  be  obtained.  The  terraces 
near  the  base  of  the  hills  are  supplied  by  the 
mountain  streams,  and  the  fields  which  are  above 
the  level  of  any  adjoining  river  or  canal  are  flooded 
by  the  water-wheeL  These  machines  are  of  three 
kinds.  The  principle  in  all  of  them  is  the  same, 
the  only  difference  oeing  in  the  mode  of  applying 
the  moving  power ;  one  is  worked  by  the  hand, 
another  by  the  feet,  and  the  third  by  an  animal 
of  some  kind,  generally  a  buffalo  or  bullock. 
The  rice  lands  are  kept  flooded  in  this  way  until 
the  crops  are  nearly  ripe,  when  the  water  is  no 
longer  necessary.  It  is  advantageous  during  the 
sununer  to  stir  the  soil  up  well  amongst  the 
roots,  at  the  same  time  removing  any  weeds 
which  may  have  sprung  up.  In  the  island  of 
Chusan,  and  overall  the  rice  country  of  Che-kiang 
and  Kiang-su,  manure  plants  are  scattered  in 
April  in  a  fresh  state  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  fields  are  flooded,  and  the  plough 
and  harrow  are  employed  to  turn  tip  and  pmverize 
the  soil.  The  manure  thus  scattered  over  the 
ground  and  half-buried  amongst  the  mud  and 
water,  begins  to  decay  immediately,  and  gives  out 
a  most  disagreeable  putrid  smell.  A  great  portion 
of  the  straw,  cotton  stalks,  and  grass  which  would 
go  to  manure  the  fields,  is  used  for  firing,  and 
therefore  the  plan  of  growing  manure  for  the 
land  is  forced  upon  the  farmers  by  necessity. 
The  glutinous  rice  of  the  Chinese  contains  much 
dextrine^  and  is  preferred  for  making  conjee, 
dumplings,  and  wine.  The  Chinese  of  Ho-nan, 
Shen-si,  Shan-si,  and  Sban-tung  prefer  wheat  to 
rice. 

Java  is  the  granary  of  plenty  for  all  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.  Rice  is  cultivated  there  in  three 
syEtems.  The  name  of  Sawah  is  given  to  the 
rice  fields  which  can  be  irrigated  artificially; 
tepar  or  tagal  are  elevated  but  level  grounds ; 
and  gagah  or  ladang  are  cleared  forest  grounds. 


what  higher  price  in  the  market.  The  great  ad- 
vantage of  this  latter  consists  in  its  superior 
feounditv.  Two  very  important  varieties  of  each 
are  well  known  to  the  Javanese  husbandman,— one 
being  a  large,  productive,  but  delicate  grain,  which 
requires  about  seven  months  to  ripeni  and  the 
other  a  snudl,  hardy,  and  less  fruitful  one,  which 
takes  little  more  than  five  months.  The  first  is 
constantly  found  cultivated  in  rich  lands,  where 
one  annual  crop  only  is  taken ;  and  the  last  in 
well-watered  lands,  but  of  inferior  fertility,  where 
the  two  crops  may  be  raised.  Both  of  these,  but 
parti cularlv  the  marsh  rice,  is  divided  into  a  great 
number  of  sub- varieties,  characterized  by  being 
awned  or  otherwise,  having  a  long  or  round  grain, 
or  being  in  colour  black,  red,  or  white. 

Celebs. — Rice  is  grown  to  some  extent  in  the 
Dutch  portion  of  Celebes. 

In  the  Philippines^  nine  varieties  of  rice  arc 
cultivated, — ^BinamlMmg,  Lamuyo,  Malagcquit  (a), 
Malagcquit  (2*),  Bontal  Cabayo,  Dumali,  Quin- 
anda,  Bolohan,  Tang-L  The  lamuyo  forms  the 
principal  article  of  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coast ;  the  malagcquit  (a)  is  glutinous,  and  used 
for  making  sweetmeats  and  fancy  dishes. 

Tbe  varieties  of  the  hill  rice  are  named  0. 
mutica  and  0.  glutinosa,  and  it  Las  been  recom- 
mended to  introduce  them  into  all  the  mountain 
ranges  of  India.  The  Onrza  glutinosa  of  Rumphiua 
is  never  used  as  bread,  out  commonly  prepared  w 
a  sweetmeat  Red  rioe  is  the  varied  of  Oryia 
sativa  called  glutinosa  (pulut  or  brasse  pulut  of 
the  MsJays).  In  the  Straits  Settlements,  red  rice 
is  imported  from  China,  and  sells  at  the  rate  of  10 
cents  of  a  dollar  per  lb.  O.  mutica  has  been  reared 
successfully  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  near 
Windsor;  and  if  well  up  and  firmly  rooted  it  will 
grow  through  snow.  They  are  grown  in  the  Hima- 
laya, in  Ceylon,  Arakan,  Burma,  Cochin-China, 
Java,  and  Japan.  The  mountain  rices  of  India 
are  grown  without  irrigation,  up  to  elevations  of 
6000  to  7000  feet  on  the  Himalaya,  where  the 
dampness  of  the  sununer  months  compensates  for 
the  want  of  artificial  moisture ;  alfio  on  the  Siwalik 
tract  and  up  t^e  valleys  of  the  N.W.  Himalaya, 
their  elevation  securing  them  from  the  great  heat 
to  which  the  other  varieties  are  exposed.  In 
Kanawar,  the  greatest  height  at  which  rice  that 
requires  water  has  been  observed,  is  6600  feet. 
Tbe  other  kinds,  which  are  not  watered,  grow  at 
8000  and  9000  feet 

In  India  generally,  rice  is  produced  in  cveiy 
variety  of  soil,  at  every  altitude  and  in  eveiy  lati- 
tude. To  name  a  tithe  of  the  varieties  grown 
would  prove  a  tedious  and  be  a  useless  task,  for 
they  vary  with  every  district  in  which  they  grow- 
The  finest  is  the  Bengal  table  rioe ;  it  is  inferior 
to  the  Carolina  produce,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Indian  varieties  would  be  unmarketable  in  Europe, 


The  two  last  only  give  one  crop;  a  second  crop    from  their  poverty  of  body  and  the  slovenly  manner 


may  be  obtained  from  the  sawah,  which  then 
most  commonly  consists  of  katjang,  from  which 
oil  is  extracted,  in  kapas  or  fine  cotton,  and  in 
ubie,  a  kind  of  potato. 

Archipelago,  —  Two  distinct  descriptions  of 
rice  are  cultivated  throughout  the  Indian  islands, 
— one  which  grows  without  the  help  of  immer- 
sion in  water,  and  another  for  which  that  im- 
mersion is  indispensably  requisite.  In  external 
character  there  is  very  little  difference  between 
them.    The  marsh  rice  generally  brings  a  some- 


in  which  they  are  prepared.  Up  to  the  present 
year  (1888)  Carolina  rice  fetches  the  highest  price 
in  the  London  market,  and  after  that  is  the  rice  of 
Patna.  Carolina  rice  is  very  much  superior  to 
any  other  rice  known  in  commerce,  and  it  fetcbtf 
more  than  double  the  price  of  the  best  B^igal 
rice. 

Rioe  cultivated  in  a  virgin  soil,  where  the  wood 
has  been  burned  off,  will,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, give  a  return  of  tweniy-fi^e  and 
thirty  fold.    Of  mountaiii  rice,  cultivated  in  ordi- 
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nary  upland  arable  lands,  fifteen  fold  may  be 
IwAed  npcm  aa  a  good  retora.  In  fertile  soils, 
when  one  crop  only  is  taken  in  the  year,  marsh 
rice  will  viela  a  return  of  twenty- five  seeds. 
When  a  double  crop  is  taken,  not  more  than 
fifteen  or  sixteen  can  be  expected.  Mr.  Crawf mrd 
says  he  had  seen  lands  which  had  produced,  from 
time  beyond  the  memory  of  any  living  person, 
two  yearly  crops  of  rice.  When  this  practice  is 
pnnoed,  it  is  always  the  five  months  grain  which 
IS  grown.  The  rapid  growth  of  this  variety  has 
in<k»d  enaUed  the  Javanese  husbandman,  in  a 
few  hapjnr  situations,  to  urge  the  culture  to  the 
amoimt  of  rix  crops  in  two  years  and  a  half. 

The  rudest  and  probably  the  earliest  practised 
mode  of  cultivating  rice,  consists  in  takmg  from 
fores*  lands  a  fugitive  crop,  after  burning  the 
trees,  grass,  and  underwood.  The  grouud  is 
turned  up  with  the  mattock,  and  the  seeds  planted 
by  dibbling  between  the  stumps  of 'trees.  Tiie 
period  of  sowing  is  the  commencement  of  the 
rains,  and  of  reaping  that  of  the  dry  season. 
The  rice  is,  of  oourse^  of  that  description  which 
does  not  require  immersion.  The  second  de- 
scription of  tillage  consists  also  in  growing  moun- 
tain or  dry  land  rice.  This  mode  is  usually  adopted 
on  the  common  upland  arable  lands,  which  cannot 
oouTeniently  be  irrigated.  The  crain  is  sown  in 
the  middle  of  the  dry  season,  either  broadcast  or 
by  dibbling,  and  reaped  in  seven  or  five  months, 
as  the  grain  happens  to  be  the  larger  or  the 
smaller  variety.  The  culture  of  rice  by  the  aid 
of  the  periodical  rains  forms  the  third  mode.  The 
gnio  being  that  kind  which  requires  submersion, 
the  process  of  sowing  and  reaping  is  determined 
with  {vedsion  by  the  seasons.  With  the  first  fall 
of  the  rains  the  lands  are  ploughed  and  harrowed. 
The  seed  is  sown  in  beds,  ususlly  by  strewing 
very  thickly  the  com  in  the  ear.  From  these 
beds  the  plants,  when  twelve  or  fourteen  days  old, 
are  removed  into  the  fields,  and  thinly  set  by  the 
hand.  They  are  then  kept  constantly  immersed 
in  water  until  within  a  fortnight  of  the  harvest, 
when  it  is  drawn  off  to  facilitate  the  ripening  of 
the  gnin.  The  fourth  mode  of  cultivating  rice  is 
by  forcing  a  crop  by  artifiml  irrigation  at  any 
time  of  the  year;  thus  in  one  field,  in  various 
plots,  the  operations  of  sowing,  ploughing,  trans- 
planting, and  reaping  may  be  seen  at  the  same 
period. 

The  growing  rice  in  the  Monghir  Province  of 
Bengal  in  1880  was  attacked  by  a  Bpeoies  of 
Gecidamyia,  which  Mr.  W^ood  Mason  named  C. 
oryxee,  the  rice-fly. 

Bice  flouvy  Mi-fen,  Chinese,  is  ground  rice. 
The  seeds  of  rice  contain  a  much  less  propor- 
tion of  nitfogenized  compounds  than  the  other 
cereal  grains,  and  particularly  wheat,  vis.  about 
7  per  cent  The  quantity  of  fatty  matter  is  also 
less ;  and  though  much  difference  of  opinion  has 
prei^ed  in  reference  to  the  value  of  rice  as  an 
article  of  diet,  analysis  clearly  proves  that  it  is 
the  least  nutritious  of  all  the  cereal  grasses.  This 
difference  of  opinion  has  probably  arisen  from  the 
fact  that  rice  is  seldom  eaten  by  itself,  but  is  par- 
taken of  usually  with  milk,  butter,  or  sugar,  the 
nvtritioas  properties  of  which  substances  have 
been  attributed  to  the  rice  itself.  The  Chinese 
prepare  a  flour,  Mi-fen,  by  boiling  rice  and  drying 
It  in  the  sun,  and  the  clear  grains  are  ground  into 
a  floor,  which  makes  an  excellent  grud. 


Prime  rice,  after  being  cleaned  and  well  milled, 
will  keep  a  long  time  in  any  dimate,  only  when 
about  to  be  used  (if  old)  it  requires  more  careful 
washing  to  get  rid  of  the  must  which  accumulates 
upon  It.  AU  persons  prefer  for  table  use,  rice 
a  year  old  to  the  new. — Ainalie;  Archipelago 
Journal;  Bowring^a  Siam;  Bonynge*»  America; 
Calc.  Rev.;  Cole.  CaL;  Capper's  Three  Presi- 
dencies; The  Colonist;  Craw/urd^s  Archip.  and 
Diet.;  Drnry^  Useful  Plants;  Fortune's  China; 
Hassal;  Hogg,  Veg.  King.;  H.  and  Th.  FL 
Ind.;  Mr.  L.  Liotard;  Low's  Straits  Settlements; 
Mcculloch's  Diet.;  Mason's  Burma;  Dr.  Marshall^ 
Stat  Rep.;  Mr.  J.  E.  O'Connor;  Powell;  Poole's 
Statis. ;  Roxburgh ;  Baboo  Rajendra  Lai ; 
Simmonds"  Magazine  and  Comm.  Prod.;  Smithy 
Mat.  Med,  of  China ;  Stewart^  Panj.  PL  ;  Voigt ; 
J.  Wood  Mason. 

RICE  BIRD,  of  America,  is  the  Emberiza 
oryzivora,  Linn.  That  of  the  Archipelago  is 
Loxia  oryrivora,  Linn.^  and  is  also  called  paddy 
bird,  also  Java  sparrow.  Its  colour  is  bloomy 
lead-coloured  ;  head  and  tail  black,  bill  red,  belly 
obscurely  rosy,  cheeks  in  the  mide  snowy,  legs 
flesh-coloured.  In  Java  it  is  called  Glate.  Thcffe, 
and  in  the  other  narts  of  Asia  where  it  is  found, 
it  has  a  very  baa  reputation  on  account  of  the 
ravages  which  it  commits  in  the  rice  fields  with 
its  powerful  and  sharp  bill.  In  Sumatra  the 
name  of  the  bird  is  Burong  Peepee.  Its  song  is 
short  and  monotonous. 

RICE  GLUE,  or  Japanese  cement,  is  made  by 
mixing  rice  flour  intimately  with  cold  water,  and 
boiling  the  mixture.  It  is  white,  and  dries  nearly 
transparent ;  hence  its  use  in  making  many  articles 
in  paper.  When  made  with  a  smaller  quantity  of 
water,  models,  busts,  etc.,  may  be  formed  of  it. — 
Tomlinson. 

RICE  MILL.  Various  machines  have  been 
contrived  for  cleaning  rice.  One  in  use  in  most 
parts  of  8.E.  Asia  for  hulling  paddy,  is  similar  to 
those  used  4000  years  ago.  It  consists  of  two 
circular  stones,  two  feet  in  diameter,  resting  one 
on  the  other ;  a  bamboo  basket  is  wrought  around 
the  upper  one  so  aa  to  form  the  hopper.  A  peg 
is  firmly  set  into  the  face  of  the  upper  stone,  half- 
way between  its  periphery  and  centre,  having 
tied  to  it  by  one  end  a  stick  thred  feet  long,  ex- 
tended horizontally,  and  attached  by  the  other  to 
another  stick  pending  from  the  roof  of  the  shed 
under  which  the  mill  is  placed.  This  forms  a 
crank,  by  which  the  upper  stone  is  made  to  re- 
volve on  the  other  set  firmly  on  the  ground.  The 
motion  throws  the  rice  through  the  centre  of  the 
stone,  and  causes  it  to  escape  between  the  edges 
of  the  two  stones. 

At  Rangoon,  since  1860,  a  mill  is  in  use  which 
was  invented  by  Thomas  Sutherland  of  Melbourne. 
By  it  850  tons  can  be  turned  out  in  the  24  hours, 
and  nearly  all  the  work  is  done  by  machinery. 
The  value  of  rice  produoed  by  this  company's 
miUs  was  at  once  valued  at  Is.  a  cwt.  over  native 
deaned  rice. 

About  the  year  1880,  the  planters  of  America 
began  experiments  with  rice  mills,  and  about  that 
year  saw  the  first  working  of  a  small  mill  The 
rice  threshinx-miUs,  steam-engine  attached,  of 
Carolina  and  New  Orleans,  have  become  splendid 
operative  machines.  The  rice  in  sheaf  is  taken 
up  to  the  thresher  by  a  conveyer ;  it  is  threshed, 
the  straw  taken  off,  then  thrice  winnowed  and 
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twice  ecveened,  and  the  result  in  Bome  cases  ex- 
ceeds a  thousand  bushels  of  clean  rough  rice,  the 
work  of  a  short  winter  day. 
RICE  PAPER  PLANT. 
Aralia  papyrifeia,  Hk,       \  Fatsia  papyrifera,  Dent. 

This  plant,  the  Tung-to-mu  of  the  Chinese, 
grows  at  Yoksun,  in  Sikkim,  also  in  Fonnosa 
and  Japan.  It  is  largely  consamed  in  the 
provinces  of  Canton  and  Foh-kien,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  80,000  dollars'  worth  of  it  are 
annually  made  use  of  in  Fu-chu-fu  alone,  where 
every  lady  wears  artificial  flowers  made  of  it. 
One  hundred  ^eets,  each  about  three  inches 
square,  can  be  bought  for  three  halfpence.  Rice 
pith  is  sometimes  Ij-  inches  in  diameter,  not 
grown  from  seed,  but  from  young  shoots.^  When 
these  appear  above  ground  early  in  spring,  and 
are  a  few  inches  high,  they  are  careftdly  separated 
from  the  parent  roots,  and  transplanted  into  pots, 
in  which  they  remain  until  about  a  foot  high, 
when  they  are  removed  to  land  prepared  for  them. 
They  are  said  to  attain  their  full  growth  of  10;  or 
1 2  feet  at  their  tenth  month.  Thev  are  cut  down, 
the  twigs  and  leaves  removed,  and  the  stems  left 
to  soak  for  some  days  in  water  to  loosen  the  bark 
and  wood,  and  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  pith. 
This  last,  after  being  cleared  and  made  into  a 
cylindrical  shape,  is  cut  into  convenient  lengths, 
and  is  now  ready  for  the  hand  of  the  pi^er- 
cutter,  who,  with  a  sharp,  broad-bladed  knife, 
makes  a  slight  longitudinal  incision  in  the  cylinder 
of  pith,  which  is  then  turned  round  genUy  and 
regularly  on  the  edge  of  the  knife,  until  the  whole 
available  material  is  planed  off  in  thin  even 
slices.  Much  care  and  dexterity  are  requisite  to 
produce  sheets  of  even  thickness. — Bennett^  pp. 
299-804;  Hooker's  Jour,  p.  869;  Faulkner; 
Fortune's  Res.  among  the  Chinese^  p.  197;  Dr, 
Smith's  Mat  Medica  of  China ;  Sir  John  Bowring 
in  New  Garden  Miscellany^  vii 

RICE  SPROUTS  are  the  Kuh-ya  and  Pih-mi 
of  the  Chinese.  In  China,  rice  in  husk  is  called 
Kuh.  Rice  germinated  and  dried  is  used  as  a 
peptic  and  tonic  remedy,  having  much  the  same 
effect  as  the  germinated  barley  or  malt  The 
sprout  is  sometunes  reiected,  sometimes  retained. 

RICE  STARCH.  Starch  is  more  abundant  in 
rice  grain  than  in  wheat.  Jaconnet  obtained  from 
Carolina  rice  85*07,  and  from  Piedmont  rice  83*8 
per  cent  of  starch.  Vogel  procured  from  a  dried 
rice  no  less  than  98  per  cent  of  starch.  For 
purposes  of  ordinary  starching,  the  people  in  the 
E.  Indies  use  the  water  in  which  rice  has  been  some 
time  boiled,  called  Conjee  or  Gunji  in  India,  and 
in  Chinese  Mi-t'ang.  Their  Mi-tsiang-fen  is  the  Mi- 
t'ang  mixed  up  with  powdered  gypsum,  the  product 
cut  up  in  thin  rectangular  cakes,  and  dried  in  the 
sun.  There  are  several  patent  processes  in  exist- 
ence for  the  manufactcue  of  rice  starch,  which 
are  accomplished  chiefly  by  digesting  rice  in 
solutions,  more  or  less  strong,  of  caustic  alkali 
(soda),  bv  which  the  gluten  is  dissolved  and 
removed,  leaving  an  insoluble  matter  composed 
of  starch,  and  a  white  substance  technically  called 
fibre.  Under  Jones'  patent,  t^e  alkaline  solution 
employed  contains  200  grains  of  real  soda  in  every 
gallon  of  liquor,  and  160  gallons  of  this  lit^nor 
are  requisite  to  convert  100  lbs.  of  rice  mto 
starch.  In  manufacturing  rice  starch  on  a  large 
BC(de,  Patna  rice  yields  80  per  cent  of  marketable 
starch,  and  8*2  per  cent  of  fibre,  the  remaining 


11*8  per  cent,  being  made  up  of  gluten,  gruff  or 
bran,  and  a  small  quantity  of  light  starch  carried 
off  in  suspension  by  the  solution.  Jones'  process 
may  thus  be  described:  100  lbs.  of  rice  are 
macerated  for  24  hours  in  60  gallons  of  the 
alkaline  solution,  and  afterwards  washed  with  cold 
water,  drained,  and  ground.  To  100  gallons  of 
the  alkaline  solution  are  then  to  be  added  100 
lbs.  of  ground  rice,  and  the  mixture  stirred 
repeatedly  during  24  hours,  and  then  allowed  to 
stand  for  about  70  hours  to  settle  or  deposit 
The  alkaline  solution  is  to  be  drawn  off,  and  to 
the  deposit  cold  water  is  to  be  added,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  waahing  out  the  alkali,  and  for 
drawing  off  the  starch  from  the  other  matters. 
The  mixture  is  to  be  well  stirred  up,  and  then 
allowed  to  rest  about  an  hour  for  toe  fibre  to 
fall  down.  The  liquor  holding  the  starch  in 
suspension  is  to  be  drawn  off,  and  allowed  to 
stand  for  about  70  hours  for  the  starch  to  deposit 
The  waste  liquor  is  now  to  be  removed,  and  the 
starch  stirred  up,  blued  (if  thought  necessary), 
drained,  dried,  and  finished  in  the  usual  way. — 
Pharmaceutical  Journal^  m.  p.  188. 

RICE  STRAW,  Tau-kan,  Chin.,  is  used  in 
China  for  paper-making,  and  in  Europe  serves  to 
make  straw  plats  for  women*s  bonnets.  In  China 
the  a^es  of  rice  straw  are  used  as  an  alkaline 
remedy  in  urinary  and  febrile  affections. — Hogget 
Vegetable  Kinadom^  p.  816  ;  Smithy  p.  186. 

RICE  WnfE,  rice  beer,  and  rice  spirits  are 
alcoholic  fluids.  In  the  Himalaya,  both  a  beer  and  a 
wine  are  made.  In  Kullu,  LAhoul,  and  in  the  Sutlej 
vallev,  a  kind  of  beer,  and  in  Nepal  a  spirit,  ii 
distilled  from  the  grain,  also  a  beverage  called 
Phaur,  very  much  resembling  ale,  and  procured 
in  the  same  manner.  In  the  S.  of  the  Peninsola, 
in  the  preparation  of  arrack  spirit,  rice  forms  an 
ingredient 

The  Lau  spirit  of  the  Burmans  and  Siamese  is 
prepared  from  rice. 

In  Java  two  spirits  are  prepared  from  it  One 
of  these,  called  Badek,  is  made  by  first  boiling 
and  stewing  the  rice  with  a  ferment  called  Razi, 
consisting  of  onions,  black  pepper,  and  capeicunL 
and  mixing  and  forming  the  whole  into  small 
cakes,  whidi  are  daUy  sold  in  the  markets.  After 
freq[uent  stirring,  the  mixture  is  roUed  into  btdls, 
which  are  piled  upon  each  other  over  a  high 
earthen  vessel,  and  when  fermentation  has  com- 
menced, the  badek  exudes,  and  is  collected  at  the 
bottom.  The  remainder,  after  fermentation  is 
completed,  is  sold  as  a  dainty  in  the  markets  nnder 
the  name  of  Tafe.  The  other  rice  spirit  is  called 
Brom,  and  is  made  from  retan  or  glutinous  rice, 
and  is  of  a  brown,  yellow,  or  red  colour,  according 
to  the  colour  of  the  rice  used.  This  is  boiled  in 
large  quantities,  and,  being  stirred  with  raa, 
remains  exposed  in  open  tubs  until  fermentation 
takes  place,  when  the  liquor  is  poured  into  dose 
earthen  vessels.  It  is  generally  buried  for  several 
months  in  the  earth,  by  which  means  the  fer- 
mentation is  checked  and  the  strength  of  the 
liquor  increased.  It  is  sometimes  made  stroBger 
by  boiling. 

The  Saki  of  the  Japanese  is  a  beer  which  a 
little  resemUea  wine.  It  is  of  an  uupkasant 
taste,  but  it  is  drunk  at  every  mealf  and  sold  at 
all  the  taverns.  Before  use,  it  is  warmed  in  a  tea- 
kettle, and  druok  warm  out  of  flat  lacquered 
ware  cups.    It  intoxicates  rapidlyi  bat  the  inebria- 
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tion  Bpeedily  Tanishes,  leaving  behind  a  disagree- 
able headache. 

The  Chinese  prepare  from  rice  different  sorts 
of  wines  of  a  red,  white,  yellow,  or  pale  colour. 
The  best,  called  Mandarin  wine,  is  strong,  and 
will  keep  for  many  years.  It  is  wholesome,  but 
expensiye,  and  is  only  used  by  the  higher  classes. 
Some  of  the  rice  wines  are  highly  p^fumed.  A 
stron|^  spirit  like  brandy  is  distilled  from  the  lees, 
and  IS  called  Sam-su  and  Sbou-chn. — Stewart^ 
Panjah  Plants;  Hogg's  Veg,  King.;  Smith's  Mat. 
Med,  of  China, 

RICH,  CLAUDIUS  JAMES,  bom  28th  March 
1787,  near  Dijon  in  Burgundy ;  died  of  cholera  at 
Shiraz  on  the  5th  October  1821.  He  was  brought 
up  at  Bristol  WhUe  only  eight  or  nine  years  of 
age  he  was  attracted  to  Arabic,  and  by  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  had  made  progress  in  Hebrew,  Syriac, 
Persian,  and  Turkish.  He  traf  elled  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  became  assistant  to  Colonel  Missett,  Consul- 
General  in  Egypt,  and  joined  via  Cyprus.  Dis- 
guised as  a  Mameluk,  he  travelled  over  much  of 
Palestine  and  Syria,  and  from  Aleppo  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Mardin  and  Baghdad  to  Bussora,  and 
on  to  Bombay,  which  he  reached  in  September 
1807,  and  was  then  appointed  Resident  at 
Baghdad,  where  he  remab^  till  his  death.  His 
remains  were  interred  without  the  city  walls; 
but,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  prince  Husain  All 
Mirza,  the  Persians  could  not  allow  them  to 
repose  undisturbed,  and  in  1826  the  envoy  to  the 
Pernan  Court  removed  them  to  the  Armenian 
burying-ground  at  Isfahan.  He  travelled  in 
Kurdistan.  He  was  the  first  to  engage  in  a  series 
of  examinations  of  the  ruins  withm  the  limits  of 
ancient  Assyria.  The  remains  near  Hillah,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Baghdad,  first  engaged  his 
attention.  His  discoveries  amongst  the  ruins  of 
Babylon  were  of  considerable  interest,  though  in 
results  far  behind  what  has  since  been  published. 
They  condsted  chiefly  of  fragments  of  inscriptions, 
bricks,  engraved  stones,  and  a  coffin  of  wood ; 
but  the  careful  account  which  he  drew  up  of  the 
site  of  the  ruins  was  of  greater  value,  and  has 
formed  the  groundwork  of  all  subsequent  in- 
quiries into  the  topography  of  Babylon.  The 
results  of  his  examination  and  researches  at 
Hillah  and  Babylon,  with  an  able  dissertation  on 
the  topography  of  ancient  Babylon,  and  the 
position  of  its  principal  buildings,  appeared  at 
Vienna  in  an  oriental  literary  journal  called  the 
Mines  de  POrient.  This  memoir  was  translated 
and  published  in  London,  and  was  followed  by  a 
second  memoir,  called  forth  by  some  remarks  in 
the  ArchsBologia  by  Major  Rennell.  The  two  have 
since  been  republishea  by  his  widow,  entitled. 
Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  the  Site  of  Babylon  in 
1811 ;  Memoirs  on  the  Ruins,  and  Journey  to 
Persepolis,  X9S9, -^  Mignan's  Travels,  p.  90; 
LayarcTs  Nineveh,  L  pp.  22,  23. 

RICHARDSON,  Sir  JOHN,  a  native  of  Leith, 
and  a  medical  officer  of  the  British  navy,  who  was 
present  in  one  of  the  polar  expeditions.  He 
described  the  fishes  of  Japan. 

RICINUS  COMMUNIS.   Unn.    Pahna  christi. 
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I  A  Sanskrit  proverb,  in  the  first  book  of  the 
I  Hitopadesa,  says  *  that  where  there  are  no  trees, 
even  the  castor-oil  plant  ranks  as  a  forest  tree.' 
Nevertheless  it  grows  sufficientiy  large  to  produce 
wood,  but  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  its  large  spreading  leaves,  and  the  value  of  its 
seeds,  which  yield  castor-oO.  Two  varieties,  one 
bearing  small  and  the  other  large  seeds,  are  pro- 
duced all  over  India.  The  small-seeded  variety 
yields  the  better  product,  and  is  employed  in  pre- 
paring the  oil  exported  for  mediciniu  purposes. 
Castor-oil  of  smaller  fruit. 


Barik  enmdl, . 
Jarak,  ... 
Tangan  iangan, 


Hind. 

Malat. 

Phil. 


Kaliki,  ^  Sdnda,  Mad. 
Sitti-amunaku,  .  •  Tam. 
Ohittamindialu, .    .   Tel. 


The  fresh  seeds  of  the  castor-oil  plant,  after 
having  been  sifted  and  cleaned  from  dust,  stones, 
and  tUl  extraneous  matters,  slightiy  crushed  be- 
tween two  rollers,  and  freed  by  hand  from  husk 
and  coloured  grains,  are  enclosed  in  clean  gunny. 
They  then  receive  a  slight  pressure  in  an  oblong 
momd,  which  gives  a  uniform  shape  and  density 
to  the  packet  of  seed.  The  bricks,  as  they  are 
technically  called,  are  then  placed  alternately 
with  plates  of  sheet-iron  in  water  in  an  ordinary 
screw  or  hydraulic  press.  The  oil  thus  procured  is 
received  in  clean  tin  pans ;  and  water,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  a  pint  to  a  gallon  of  oil,  being  added, 
the  whole  is  boiled  until  the  water  has  evaporated ; 
the  mucilage  will  be  found  to  have  subsided  and 
encrusted  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  whilst  the 
albumen,  solidified  by  the  heat,  forms  a  white 
layer  between  the  oil  and  the  water.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  to  remove  the  pan  from  the  firo 
the  instant  the  whole  of  the  water  has  evapcnrated ; 
which  may  be  known  by  the  bubbles  having 
ceased ;  for  if  allowed  to  remain  longer,  the  oil, 
which  has  hitherto  been  of  the  temperature  of 
boiling  water,  or  212^,  suddenly  rises  to  that  of  oil, 
or  nearly  600^,  thereby  heightening  the  colour 
and  communicating  an  empyreumatic  taste  and 
odour.  The  oil  is  then  filtered  through  blanket, 
flannel,  or  American  drill,  and  put  into  cans  for 
exportation.  It  is  usually  of  a  light  straw-colour, 
sometimes  approaching  to  a  greenish  tinge.  The 
deaned  seeds  yield  from  47  to  50  per  cent,  of  oil, 
worth  in  England  from  4d.  to  5d.  per  lb. 

This  oil  is  chiefly  used  as  a  mild  purgative. 
Soap  of  good  quality  may  be  made  of  it,  but  the 
cost  and  disagreeable  smell  which  it  communi- 
cates preclude  its  general  use.  The  clearness, 
limpidness,  and  absence  of  any  offensive  smell 
are  qualities  that  do  not  arise  from  any  superiority 
of  the  seed  or  care  in  extraction,  but  from  re- 
peated decolorization  with  animal  charcoal,  and 
exposure  to  the  snn^s  rays,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  many  eminent  medical  men,  considerably 
detracts  from  its  strength  and  efficacy.  When 
manufactured  in  the  ordinary  native  mill,  this 
pure  oil  is  sometimes  used  by  the  richer  classes 
in  lamps.  Castor-oil  extracted  hot  differs  from 
the  preceding  only  in  the  mode  of  preparation. 
The  seeds  are  boiled  for  two  hours  in  water,  dried 
for  three  'days  in  the  sun,  freed  from  the  shells, 
pounded,  and  then  boiled  in  fresh  water,  until  the 
whole  of  the  oil  has  risen  to  the  surface.  Five 
seers  of  the  seeds,  or  13^  lbs.,  should  by  this  pro- 
cess yield  a  quart  of  oil  This  is  the  sort  generally 
used  in  medicine  by  native  practitioners ;  it  is 
straw-colouredf  and  free  from  any  unpleasant 
taste  or  smelL 
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RIGHT-HAND  CASTES. 


Tel. 


Castor-oil  or  lamp-oil^  larger  fruit. 
Chiragh-ka-tel,    .    Hind.  |  Fed  amidujn,  . 
YuUak  ennaa,.      .      Tau.  \ 

This  iB  obtained  from  the  large-seeded  variety. 
It  is  Bometimes  drawn  cold,  and  is  then  scareely 
distinguiahable  in  quality  from  the  oil  of  the  amall- 
sceded  yariety.    it   is,  however,  more   usually 
extracted  by  heat,  and  forms  the  common  lamp- 
oil  of  the  basar  of  S.  India.    The  seeds  having 
been  partially  roasted  over  a  charcoal  fire,  both  to 
coagulate  the  albumen  and  to  liquify  the  oil,  are 
then  pounded  and  boiled  in  water  until  the  oil 
vises  to  the  surface.    The  roasting  process,  how- 
ever, gives  it  a  deep  red  colour  and  an  empyren- 
matic  odour.     The  price   of   this  oil  varies  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  from  Eb.  1.10  to 
Rs.  8.1S.6  per  maund  of  25  lbs.    The  average  of 
19  large  stations  in  all  parts   of   the  Madras 
Presidency  for  the  quarter  ending  Slst  October 
1854,  was  Bs.  2.8.6  per  maund. 

Besides  the  value  of  the  castor-oil  for  internal 
use,  the  oil  ^plied  externally  over  the  glands 
of  the  body,  or  dropped  into  the  ear,  largely 
increases  their  natural  secretions.  The  Leaves 
are  applied  to  swellings  as  a  discutient  remedy. 
A  decoction  of  the  leaves,  and  the  expressed  juice 
of  the  leaves,  administered  internally,  have  decided 
galactagogue  properties ;  and  for  increasing  ihe 
breasts'  secretion,  the  application  of  the  warmed 
leaves,  fomentation  with  the  decoction  of  the 
leaves,  and  poultices  of  the  fresh  leaves,  are  of 
decided  value. — Lt,  Hawkes;  Af.  E.  J.  /?.;  Cleg* 
horn ;  PoweU»  Handbook,    See  Gastor-Oil. 

RICINUS  DIOOCCUS.  Roxh,  Taw-the-din- 
bin,  Baitir.  TLis  tree  grows  in  Amboyna  and  in 
British  Burma,  but  in  the  latter  it  is  scarce,  and 
found  only  on  the  banks  of  streams  in  the  Pegu  \  Banij^ga,  tradera. 
and  Toun^ioo  districts.  It  yields  a  very  tall,  large  ,  Okfaaloga,  eultiTaion. 
timber.  The  wood  is  red,  and  adapted  to  cabinet- 
making.  R.  mappa,  Linn.y  is  a  tree  of  the  Moluccas. 
— Z)«.  Voigt,  M'CUHand. 

RICINUS  TANABIUS  —  ?  Ubar,  Malay.  A 
tree  of  Sumatra.  Sails  and  neto  are  dyed,  and 
perhi^  also  tanned,  with  its  wood.  The  mordants 
used  are  rice -bran,  alkalies  from  the  combastion  of 
some  vegetable  matters,  as  the  fruit-stalks  and 
midribs  of  the  cocoanut  palm,  and  alum  brought 
from  China. 

RIDD£LL.  Dr.  Riddell,  M.B.C.6.,  bom  at 
9ea  in  March  1798,  became  a  medical  officer  of  the 
Bombav  army  in  1825,  but  resigned  in  1828,  and 
entered  the  Nizam*s  service,  in  which  he  rose  to 
tlie  rank  of  Superintending  Surgeon.  He  wrote  a 
Manual  of  Gardening  for  Western  and  Southern 
India;  also,  in  1851,  Medical  Topography  and 
Statistics  of  the  Nizam's  Stations  and  Army. 

RIFF,  a  race  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  Africa,  from 
Kipa,  a  bank.    See  Semitic  Races. 

RIFLE  BIRD,  Ptik>rhia  Alberti  or  Pt  pam- 
diseus,  the  Australian  bird  of  paradise. 

RIGHT-HAND  CASTES. 
DakBhina-hhakia,  Saksk.  |  Tengtle,  .    .    Tav.,  Tbl. 

In  South  India,  a  sectarian  division  amongst 
the  Yaishnava  Hindus;  much  animosity  and 
quarrels  oeetirring  between  the  two  sects  styled 
the  right  and  left  hand,  the  Tengali  and  Idagai, 
the  causes  of  which,  or  the  points  of  difference. 


ori^,  and  to  have  been  introduced  at  Con- 
jeveram  as  a  part  of  civil  policy  to  divide  the 
people  and  undermine  their  powers.  But  Sir 
Walter  Elliot  is  of  opinion  that  the  separation 
into  right  and  left  hand  castes  had  its  origin  in 
the  violent  conversion  of  the  ancient  races  from 
Buddhism  to  Hinduism ;  and  he  has  been  shown 
a  figure  of    Buddha,  which   the  artisan   caste 


worship.  At  present  they  seem  to  worshrp  Vis- 
wakarma,  but  the  bulk  appear  to  recognise  Siva  as 
their  supreme  deity.  In  the  year  1872  the  figure 
worshipped  by  the  goldsmiths  of  Madras  was 
called  Samunday-Eswara,  and  his  pictures  re- 
present a  green-coloured  man  with  four  hands, 
seated  on  a  lion,  one  paw  of  which  has  strock 
down  a  dark-odbured  warrior  armed  with  a 
sword  and  shield.  The  god  has  a  mugra  cw ;  he 
has  a  long  trident,  supported  between  his  breast 
and  arm ;  in  one  hand  ne  holds  a  lotus  flower,  in 
another  a  chank  shell,  and  the  other  two  hands 
are  in  the  position  usually  given  to  those  of  the 
figures  of  Vishnu  and  Gauduaa  when  preaching. 

The  artisans  all  bury  their  dead  in  a  sitting 
posture,  like  that  of  Buddha,  seated,  with  the  head 
of  the  dead  close  to  the  surface,  and  looking  to 
the  north ;  and  their  dislike  to  the  Brahmans  is 
intense.  Caste  has,  in  the  Peninsula,  certainly 
nothing  to  do  with  religion,  but  relates  atdely  to 
race.  It  is  amongst  the  Tamil  people  that  the  right 
and  left  hand  sections  appear.  The  Idan-kai  or 
Idan-gai  are  the  left-hand  caste,  and  the  Valan-gai 
are  the  right-hand  caste.  According  to  Profeaaor 
Wilson,  the  names  and  appellations  of  right-hand 
castes  vary  in  different  parts  of  Peninsular  India, 
but  are  usually  supposed  to  be  18  in  number, 
viz. — 

AgAsa,  waahermaa. 

Beata,  fiahermen,  pakn- 
qttin  heanura* 

Padma  Shalayasg  wearer. 

Kaindu,  barber. 

TJpparavn,  .tank-diggor. 

Onitragara,  painter. 

GaoUa,  cowherd ;  and  the 

WaUia,  or  Pamyan,  or 
Paris*  who  ia  the  obani' 
pion  for  the  rigbt-haad 
caste,  as  i«  the  Kadaga 
or  Sakoti  that  for  the 
left-hand  caate. 


Jotipfaua,  oilmaker,  em- 

ploying  one  bullock. 
Ban^jiva,  dyer  or  calico 

printer. 
Ladaru,     Mnhammadan 

traders,  artificers. 
Gujerati,    bankera     from 

Gujarat. 
Komati,   merchant   ahop- 

keepers  of  the  Yaiaya. 
Jaina.  Jains. 
Kurabar,  ahepberd. 
Kamhar,  potter. 

Of  the  left-hand  castes,— Edagal,  Edagai  kula, 
Bddayai,  Carn.,  and  Idan-gai,  Idam,  Idakai,  Tau 
— ^the  Carnatic  enumerations  furnish — 


•» 


Devangada,  weaver. 
Ganigar,  oilmaker.  ^ 
GMlar,  BUMMy-uaniM'. 
PaUwaa  and  Pakkwaa,  aul- 

tivator. 
Beda,  hunter,  fowler. 
Madiga,    tanner,   currier, 

ahoemaker. 


Panchala,  artisans, 
a.  Kammaranu,    blaok- 

Binith. 
h,  Badaga,  caipenter. 
e,  Kanaagar,  brasier. 

d,  KaJlurtiga^      stone- 
cutter. 

e.  Akasale,  goldsmith. 
Berisethi,  trader. 

Right-hand  caste  and  left-hand  caste  have 
other  applications  as  to  the  worshippers  of  tht 
female  energies  of  the  Hindu  deities.  Profetfcr 
Wilson  says  that  when  the  worship  of  any 
goddess  is  performed  in  a  public  manner,  ^ 
agreeably  to  the  Vaidik  or  Panranik  nb^^ 
it  does  not  comprehend   the  impure  praeticea 


the  disputants  themselves  are  generally  unable  to  ,  which  are  attributed  to  a  different  division  of  ^ 
state.  The  distinction  of  right  and  left  hand  '  adorers  of  the  sakti,  and  which  are  particulariy 
castes  is  peculiar  to  the  south  of  India.  It  is  proscribed  to  the  foUoweni  of  tliat  system.  Iv 
supposed  Dy  Professor  Wilson  to  be  of  modem    this  form  it  is  termed  the  Dakshina  or  right-iiand 
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fonn  of  worship,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Vami 
or  Vamachari,  the  left-hand  worshippers,  or  those 
who  adopt  a  ritual  contrary  to  that  which  is  usual, 
and  to  what,  indeed,  they  dare  publicly  avow. 
He  says  the  left-huid  sect  worship  Devi,  Laksbmi, 
Saiaswati,  the  Matri,  the  Nayika,  the  Yogini,  and 
even  the  fiend-Uke  Dakini  and  Sakini  are  admitted 
to  a  share  of  homage.  Siva  with  the  two  hands 
is  an  object  of  veneration,  especially  in  the  form 
of  Bhairava,  with  which  modification  of  the  deity 
it  is  the  object  of  the  worshipper  to  identify  him- 
self. The  worship  of  the  Vamachari  is  derived 
from  a  portion  of  the  Tantra.  It  resolves  itself 
into  various  subjects,  apparently  into  different 
sects,  of  which  that  of  tne  Kaula  or  Kulina  is 
declared  to  be  pre-eminent.  The  object  of  the 
worship  is,  by  the  reverence  of  Devi,  who  is  the 
eakti  or  female  power  of  Siva,  to  obtain  super- 
natural powers  in  this  life,  and  to  be  identified 
after  death  with  Siva  and  his  sakti.  All  the  forms 
of  this  impure  worship  require  the  use  of  some  or 
all  of  the  five  Makara,  Mansa,  Matsya,  etc.,  flesh, 
fish,  wine — *  women  and  wine  are  the  five-fold 
Makara,  which  take  away  all  sin.'  There  is 
nothing  of  all  this  in  the  Peninsula  of  India; 
nor,  it  may  be  safely  said,  anywhere  now  in 
British  India. 

RIG  VEDA,  Sansk..  from  Ric  or  Rich,  an 
incantation,  and  Veda,  from  Yid,  knowledge.  It 
is  one  of  the  first  or  oldest  of  the  inspired  Vedas, 
the  masted  bodes  of  the  anjcient  Aryans,  and  still 
recognised  by  all  Hindus.  Rig  signiifying  the 
science  ol  divination,  of  which  it  principally  treats, 
it  also  teaches  astronomy,  astrology,  natural  philo- 
sophy, ftnd  gives  a  particular  account  of  the  for- 
loatbn  of  matter,  and  the  creation  of  the  world. 
It  contains  1017  hymns  and  10,580  yeiseB,  doubt- 
le«  the  work  of  many  men  at  long  intervals  of 
time.  The  language  is  archaic,  involved,  and 
elliptical ;  the  hymns  contain  very  little  poetry  of 
an  agreeable  or  elevated  kind,  a  few  mixed  with 
the  most  ignoble  and  unsuitable  allusions. 

The  deities  which  the  Rig  Veda  invoke  are 
demental,  i.e.  penoniftcations  of  earth,  fire,  and 
water,  and  the  winds,  etc.  In  the  3d  Ashtaka, 
Agni  has  44  hymns  address^d  to  him ;  the  next 
to  him  in  number  comes  Indra  with  48 ;  and  alter 
them,  the  Marat,  or  the  personified  winds,  have 
the  largest  number  of  hymns. 

Roth  calculated  that  the  mere  Sanhita  or 
metrical  portion  of  the  Yedas,  as  distinguished 
from  tke  Brahmana  or  later  ritual  appended  to 
each,  eontains  not  less  than  80,000  couplets,  of 
which  11,000  go  to  the  Rig  Veda. 

The  Rig  Veda  is  the  chief  of  the  four  Vedas, 
the  others,  the  Bama  Veda,  Ysjur  Veda,  and  the 
Atharva  Veda,  eome  after  it.  The  hymns  of  the 
Rig  or  Rich  Veda  are  repeated  entirely  in  a  dis- 
jointed fonn  in  the  Sama,  and  with  little  altera- 
tion in  the  Atharva  also.  The  Yajur  Veda  con- 
tains principally  forms  of  prayer.  The  Atharva 
Veda  evidently  belongs  to  a  much  later  age  than 
the  rest  Each  hymn  is  called  a  sakta,  of  which 
there  are  about  1000,  amaged  into  8  ashtaka  or 
khaada  of  unequal  extent  Another  division  is 
into  10  mandak,  subdivided  into  100  anuvaka. 
Each  hymn  has  a  rishi  or  inspired  writer  for  its 
author.  PortioiiB  of  the  Rig  Veda  had  been 
transkted  by  F.  Rosen,  M.  Langlois,  and  Professor 
Wilson ;  but  Professor  Max  Mnller  rendered  the 
whole  ef  it  into  English,  and  published  the  text. 


mantra.  In  the  hymns  of  the  Rig  Veda  the  Biah- 
manical  or  E:ist  Aryan  tribes  are  shown  advanc- 
ing step  by  step  along  the  rivers  of  the  Panjab  into 
the  plains  of  the  holy  land,  Brahmavarta,  often 
at  war  with  mighty  kings,  or  encaged  in  hostilities 
witl)  each  other,  each  immigratmg  tribe  pushing 
those  in  advance  of  them  farther  and  farther  to 
the  south. — Garreii ;  Max  MulUr ;  Rep,  Brit,  Ass. 
1847.    See  Sanhita ;  Veda. 

RIGYAL,  Tibetan,  lit  mountain  kin^,  is  the 
origin  of  Plutarch's  Mount  Argillos  (De  Fluviis), 
the  name  of  the  mountain  on  which  Bacchus  was 
bom.  Riga,  Tibetan,  a  mountain,  is  the  same 
term  as  Mount  Righi  in  Switzerland.  Rigyal  is 
one  of  the  Trans-Himalayan  range.  The  peaks  oi 
this  range  are  from  20,786  to  21,000  feet  m 
height.  Its  general  direction  is  from  south-east 
to  north-west,  and  its  extreme  length  \b  upwards 
of  850  miles.  It  forms  the  natural  boundary  of 
Ladakh,  Balti,  aud  Rongdo  on  the  north,  and 
Rukchu,  Purik,  Dras,  and  Astor  on  the  south. 
Its  passes  on  the  eastern  half  of  the  range  are 
from  16,495  to  18,746  feet  in  height,  and  on  the 
western  half  from  12,000  to  16,000  feet 

RI0L.  Arab.  Abook-stand,  used  for  support- 
ing a  Koran  or  prayer-book  in  mosques. 

RIJAZ.    Arab.    A  war  song. 

RIKAB.  Hind.  The  second  note  of  the  musical 
seale,  *Re.' 

RIKSHA.  Sansk.  A  bear.  In  Hindu  astronomy 
the  general  term  f(Mr  a  constellation.  Maha-Riksha 
may  therefore  be  understood  either  as  the  constella- 
tion of  the  Great  Bear,  or  as  the  great  constellation. 
^Vhether  the  former  denomination  (which  is  the 
same  as  the  name  given  by  Europeans  to  the 
asterism  called  the  Great  Bear)  be  merely  acci- 
dental, or  whether  by  that  term  both  Europeans 
and  Hindus  mean  the  same  object,  is  uncertain. — 
Warrerij  Kala  Sanhita. 

RIKSHA  VAT.  Name  of  a  mountain— literally, 
bear-having  (from  Riksha,  a  bear,  and  Avat,  suffix 
of  possession) — part  of  the  Vindhya  chain, separat- 
ing Malwa  from  Kandesh  and  Berar. — Williajiu^ 
Nala,  p.  181. 

RINCHOR,  from  Rin,  the  field  of  battle,  and 
Ohorna,  to  abandon.  Hence  Rinchor,  one  of  the 
titles  under  which  Krishna  Lb  worshipped  at 
Dwarica,  is  most  unpropitious  to  the  martial 
Rajput.  Kal-Yamun,  the  foe  from  whom  he  fled, 
and  who  is  figured  as  a  serpent,  is  doubtless  the 
Tak,  the  ancient  foe  of  the  i  adu,  who  slew  Jan- 
meja,  emperor  of  the  Panda. 

KIND,  a  section  of  the  Baluch  race.  See  Baluch. 

RING. 

Anelloi It. 

Circulo,  Anillo, .  .  .  Sr. 
Moderam,  .  .  .  Tah. 
Ungaram,  .  .  .  Tkt<. 
Hafica,  Tuzuk,  .    .  Turk. 


Arab. 


Fa. 

Ger. 

Hind. 


Mahbas,  Khatim, 
Khal-khal,    .     . 
Bagne,  Anneau, 
Ring,    .    .    .     . 
Angotha,  .    .    . 

Rings  are  used  in  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia 
as  signet  rings,  with  a  seal  engraved,  or  for 
ornament,  worn  on  the  fingers,  toes,  wrists,  ankles, 
or  in  the  nose  and  ears.  A  ring  is  used  as  a 
marriage  token  in  Europe ;  and  amongst  all 
nations  and  in  every  age  the  ring  has  been  chosen 
as  the  aptest  emblem  of  time,  and  such  names  as 
'annus,  cjfof,  fr«c,  iHnvr^,  and  year,  from  Yar,  to 
surround,  mark  the  most  recurrent  period  known 
to  men. 

Medicinal  rings  were  at  one  time  very  seriously 
believed  in.    Physicians  were  wont  to  wear  fiogei*- 
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riogfi  in  which  stODes  were  set,  and  these  stones 
were  credited  with  the  possession  of  many  virtues. 
Sometimes  the  patient  was  simply  touched  with 
the  ring;  sometimes  he  put  it  on  his  finger  for 
awhile.  Many  a  patient  has  worn  such  a  ring  to 
stop  a  hemorrhage,  which  sedatives,  absorbents, 
ana  astringents  had  alike  failed  to  allay ;  if  the 
desired  result  followed,  the  ring  was  unreservedly 
regarded  as  the  healing  agent ;  if  the  cure  did  not 
follow,  We  are  told  nothing  about  it,  for  in  these 
matters  *what  is  hit  is  history,  bat  what  is 
miss'd  is  mystery  ! '  A  wine-coloured  amethyst, 
set  in  a  ring,  was  a  specific  against  intoxication 
and  its  consequences ;  a  hyacinth  stone,  similarly 
set,  acted  as  a  charm  to  produce  sleep ;  an  agate 
had  wonderful  power  in  curing  amaurosis  and 
other  diseases  of  the  eye ;  a  jasper  showed  its 
value  in  cases  of  dropsy  and  fever ;  while  a  coral 
was  an  antidote  against  nervousness  and  causeless 
fears. 

The  ring,  with  the  title  or  name  on  it  of  the 
owner,  is  used  throughout  the  South  and  East  of 
Asia  to  be  applied  to  documents  in  the  place  of  a 
signature ;  this  is  mentioned  in  chapter  viii.  2  of 
Esther,  where  the  king  Ahasuerus  took  off  his 
ring,  and  gave  it  to  Mordecai.  It  is  so  used  by 
Hindus  and  Muhammadans,  even  though  they  can 
wiite 

RINTIMBUR,  a  fort  in  the  Jaipur  (Jeypore) 
State  of  Raiputana,  in  lat.  26°  2'  N.,  and  long. 
76°  30'  E.  It  is  situated  on  an  isolated  rock,  the 
summit  of  which  is  surrounded  by  a  massive  stone 
wall,  strengthened  by  towers  and  bastions. — Imp, 
Gaz, 

RIPPIjES  occur  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the 
Bauda  Sea,  and  other  seas  of  the  Archipelago. 
Also  in  the  tract  between  the  Nicobar  Islands, 
Malacca,  Penang^and  AcheenHead,  they  have  been 
seen  2  to  5  miles  long,  200  to  400  yards  broad. 
In  their  general  appearance  they  resembled  the 
waves  of  the  sea  breaking  on  a  shallow,  sandy 
shore.  Some  seen  in  1814  by  H.M.  ship  Minden 
advancing  from  the  west  wei  e  very  gentle,  so  that 
the  surface  of  the  sea  was  scarcely  whitened  by 
them,  their  approach  being  indicated  only  by  a 
faint  noise.  Others  were  heard  several  miles  off, 
and  advanced  towards  the  ship  boiling  and  foam- 
ing in  an  extraordinary  manner;  some  of  them 
not  only  dashed  the  water  many  feet  up  the 
side  of  the  ship,  but  actually  shook  the  ship.  In 
the  Straits  of  Singapore  they  present^  the  ap- 

Eearance  of  a  shallow  stream  rippUng  over  a  stony 
ed. — Jameson's  Ed,  Jouni,^  1820,  ii.  pp.  7-9. 

RISALA-i-KHAIRATIYAH,  or  the  Charitable 
Treatise.  It  contains  a  diatribe  against  Sufiism, 
and  especially  against  the  great  Sufi  teacher  of 
the  12tn  century. 

RISALDAR.  Hind.  A  native  officer  in  the 
natiye  army  of  India. 

RISAM  and  Rejam,  Pharaoh's  magicians,  called 
by  the  Jews  Jannes  and  Jambres. 

RISHABHA.  Sansk.  A  bull,  vehicle  of  Siva. 
Rishabha  signifies  excellent  Rishabanatha,  10 
miles  S.  of  Prasad,  on  the  Udaipur  and  Ahmad- 
abad  road,  a  place  of  pilgrimage. 

RISHI,  a  priesthood  of  Muhammadans  in 
Kashmir  who  do  not  marry,  and  who  abstain 
from  animal  food. 

RISHI,  an  important  term  in  Hindu  astronomy, 
which,  in  its  scientific  sense,  means  a  line  or  great 
circle  passing  through  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic,  and 


the  beginning  of  the  first  solar  sidereal  sign  and 
first  fixed  lunar  mansion  of  the  respective  zodiacs, 
and  which  said  circle  is  supposed  to  cut  some  of 
the  stars  in  the  Great  Bear,  which  most  com- 
mentators take  to  be  Dhube,  or  /3  Ursee  Majoris, 
and  J  Piscium,  although  in  reality  no  such  circle 
could  be  made  to  intersect  exactly  these  i^bree 
points.  This  line  or  circle  being  thus  invariably 
fixed,  and  the  four  (fixed  and  moveable)  zodiacs 
conceived  to  coincide  at  a  particular  epoch,  the 
variation  of  the  moveable  ones  may  easily  be 
reckoned  by  its  means,  as  if  it  were  an  index. 
Thus,  suppose  that  the  line  of  the  Rishi  should 
have  intersected  the  beginning  of  the  fixed  lunar 
mansion  Magha,  as  was  supposed  to  be  the  case  in 
the  1910th  year  of  the  Cfaliyug  (1192  B.C.),  and 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  said  year  the  line  of 
the  Rishi  was  found  by  observation  to  intersect 
the  middle  of  the  moveable  mansion  Magha,  then 
it  would  be  said  truly  that  the  Rishis  had  got  into 

go  ^Qi  Q^'^^  of  the  moveable  Magha,  and  these 

0°  40'  would  mark  the  absolute  preceasional  varia- 
tion which  had  accumulated  at  that  epoch  since 
the  time  that  the  fixed  and  moveable  Maghas  coin- 
cided. The  above  explanation  of  the  term  Rislii 
is  clearly  justified  by  all  the  Hindu  treatises  of 
any  weight  which  have  hitherto  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Europeans ;  and  here  it  may  not  be  out 
of  the  purpose  to  observe  that  when  Hipparchus 
(later  than  the  185th  year  B.C.),  on  comparing  Lis 
observations  of  Spicse  Yirginis  (the  Harshana  of 
the  Indians)  with  those  thf^  Simocharis  had  made 
at  Alexandria  about  a  century  before,  and  per- 
ceived by  the  results  that  the  stars  appeared  to 
have  advanced  (thongh  slowly)  from  west  to  east 
relatively  to  the  equinoctial  points,  he  was  far 
from  imagining  that  Indian  astronomers  (perhaps 
several  centunes  before  his  time,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability by  observations  of  the  same  star)  had 
already  noticed  the  same  variation,  on  which,  ia 
after  ages.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  resolved  and  estab- 
lished the  great  problem  of  the  equinoctial  pre- 
cession. The  celebrated  Indian  astronomer 
Aryabhatta,  probably  puzzled  how  to  account  for 
the  change  of  the  position  of  the  line  of  the 
Rishis,  which,  he  admitted,  had  intersected  the 
middle  of  the  moveable  lunar  mansion  Magha  in 
the  year  of  the  Galiyug  1910,  and  which  he 
pretended  to  cut  (when  he  wrote)  the  beginning 
of  Aswini,  imagined  a  curious  system  on  the  seven 
stars  of  ^e  Great  Bear,  to  which  he  supposed  a 
proper  motion  to  the  eastward,  at  the  rate  of 
13**  20'  (a  lunar  mansion)  in  100  years,  which 
amounted  to  159,999  revolutions  in  a  calpa,  and 
which  squared  his  account.  But  this  absurd 
doctrine  has  long  since  been  abandoned  by  all 
manner  of  Indian  astronomers,  many  of  whom  in 
existence  in  1810  had  never  heard  of  it — Lt.-Cvl 
J.  Warren,  Kala  SankaUta^  pp.  85,  245. 

RISHI,  amongst  th0  Hinaos,  a  sage,  a  seer, 
an  inspired  poet.  In  the  epic  period  of  the 
Hindus,  a  Rishi  is  merely  a  title  for  a  historical 
personage ;  in  the  Puranic  period,  the  Rishi  are 
seven  primeval  personages,  bora  of  Brahma's 
mind,  and  presiding,  under  different  formSjOver 
each  manwantara.  They  correspond  to  the  rraj^- 
pati,  or  proj^onitors  of  the  human  race.  Three 
usts  of  Rishis  are  given  in  the  Upanishad  of  the 
Yajur  Veda,  called  '  Yrihad  Aranyaka,'  each  list 
differing  from  the  other.     Other  names  are  given 
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Agjtftya. 

Anginuk 

AtnT 

BharadwAJa. 

Bhri^. 

Daksha. 

Gautama. 


Palastya. 

Yalmiki. 

Vashishthn. 

Vibhandaka. 

VisTamitra. 

Vyaaa. 


liter  in  the  Sathapatha  Brahmana,  Mahabharata, 
and  the  Va^oi  and  Vishnu  Puranas— 

Janiadagni. 

Kanwa. 

Kasyapa. 

Krata. 

ftlanu. 

Marichi. 

Pulaha. 

The  names  of  several  of  the  Rishi  are  prefixed 
to  the  hymns  of  the  Yedas.  Vashishtha  is  the 
reputed  author  of  some  of  the  most  touching 
bjmns  of  the  Yedas,  simple,  genuine  utterances, 
confessing  sin,  and  yearning  after  an  unknown 
God.  On  the  other  hand,  Visvamitra,  son  of 
Gathi,  was  a  king,  a  powerful  soldier,  and  is 
alleged  to  be  the  originator  of  the  great  religious 
ceremonies.  According  to  Hindu  mythology,  by 
his  devotion  he  became  a  Rishi  and  capable  of 
creating  as  well  as  Brahma.  These  two  men 
became  typical  in  ancient  Hindu  story,  and  they 
are  made  to  reappear  in  the  long  subsequent 
Ramayana. 

The  term  Rishi  is  ako  applied  to  the  Vanaprastha 
Brahmans,  or  inhabitants  of  the  desert.  Of  these 
the  most  ancient  and  celebrated  were  the  seven 
great  Rishi,  or  Maha  Saptaite  Rishi  astadha,  who 
had  retired  in  the  territory  washed  by  the  Indus ; 
and  it  was  to  them,  it  is  supposed,  that  Alexander 
tiic  Great  applied  for  instruction  after  invading 
their  country. 

Aadonomically  the  Rishi  are  the  husbands  of 
the  six  Pleiades,  but  how  six  and  seven  can  accord 
it  nay  be  difficult  to  understand,  yet  they  have 
had  the  honour  of  becoming  the  seven  bright  stars 
in  the  Great  Bear ;  and  in  Hindu  mythology  they 
are  fabled  to  be  married  to  the  Pleiades,  are 
worshipped  at  the  festival  of  Shashti,  and  at  the 
Faerifice  called  Ohitra  Ketu,  Swar  Yaga,  and  a 
drink-offering  is  poured  out  to  them  at  the  Magha 
bathing  festival — Ward^  iv.  p.  20. 

RIYEA  FRAGRANS.  Boodthee-keeray,  Tam. 
A  beantifnl  variety  of  the  convolvulus  tribe,  found 
in  hedges,  called  the  clove-scented  creeper  by 
Europeans ;  transparent  white  flowers,  opening  at 
Biuiset,  and  perf  tuning  the  air  with  a  very  pleasant 
odour;  leaves  used  as  greens.  Wight  gives  R. 
cuneate,  cymooa,  hirsnta,  omata,  pomaoea,  f^eciosa, 
andtiliafolia.— Jq/frey;  Wight. 

RIVERS. 


Pkrs. 
Sansk. 
Saxon. 

Slav. 

.  Sp. 
Tah.,  Tel. 


I*rmak,  Su,  Chay,     ^RK. 
Sind,  .    . 


Nahr,  .    .     Abab.,  Hkb.  Rud, 

Biiiere,  Fleuve,     .      Fb.  Wah, 

Flua, Gib.  Waeter, 

UdoT, Gb.  Wod, 

Kad^     ....  Hind.  Rio, 

tJdr,    .    ,    .      IsLAxnio.  Ar, . 
Flame,  Riviera,     .    .  It. 
Ka-va,  Oa-wa,  .    .     Jap. 
Flamen,  ....     Lat. 

The  principal  rivers  of  the  S.  and  E.  of  Asia 
flow  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Persian  Gulf,  tiie 
Arabian  Sea,  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Bav  of  Bengal, 
and  the  Ghmese  Sea.  The  valleys  of  the  Oxus, 
the  Jaxartes,  the  Indus,  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
that  of  the  Euphrates,  being  at  the  extremities  of 
Iran,  that  territory,  in  addition  to  the  Tigris  and 
Araxes,  with  their  tributaries,  has  only  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Salvan,  the  Aji,  Jeghetu,  and  Safed- 
Rud  towards  the  north ;  the  Zend-Rud,  Indian, 
and  Bendamir  in  the  centre ;  the  Helmand,  with 
its  tributary,  and  the  Farrah^-Rud,  more  eastward. 
Besides  these,  there  are  some  inferior  streams, 
which  after  a  short  course  are  either  lost  by 


absorption  or  become  saline.  The  Bay  of  Bengal 
receives  the  Ganges,  Brahmaputra,  Mahaoadi, 
Godavery,  Kistna,  Pennar,  Gauvery,  Irawadi, 
Salwin,  etc 

Rivers  of  India,  the  areas  of  their  basins  and 
the  lengths  of  the  main  streams,  are  as  under ; 
area  in  English  square  miles,  and  length  in 
English  statute  miles : — 

A. — Basins  of  the  Arabinn  Sea,  area  629,600. 


Indus,      .... 
Thur  Desert,    . 
Western  Ghats  Basins,    . 
Nerbadda, 

Kattyawar  and  Cutch  Penin 
solas, 

T«pti 

Lanee,      .... 
Myhie,      .... 
Sabarmati, 
Western  Banas, 
Dbadur,  .... 


Area. 

872,700 
68,700 
41,700 
36,400 

27,600 

27,000 

22,400 

15,500 

9,500 

6,300 

1,800 


B. — Coromandd  Side^  Bay  of  Bengal, 


Godavery, 
Kistna,    . 
Mahanadi, 
Gauvery,  . 
Orissa  Coast  Basins, 
Pennar,    . 
Brahmany, 
Gnndla  Ganga, 
Pulicat  Lake,   . 
Palar, 
Pennar,    . 
Villar,      . 
Vypar, 

Tambrapami,  . 
Colar  Lake, 


112.200 

94,600 

43,800 

27,700 

22,200 

20,500 

15,400 

10,300 

0,700 

6,300 

6.200 

4,500 

3,900 

3,600 

3,100 


Length. 
1800 


472 


441 
320 
350 
200 
180 


898 
800 
520 
472 

•  •  • 

355 
350 


220 
245 


80 


C. — Nomihem  and  East  Side,  Bay  of  Bengai., 

Brahmaputra 361,200  1800 

Ganges, 301,100  1514 

Irawadi, 150,800  1060 

Salwin, 62,700  750 

Arakan  Basins,                         .  29,700 

Sitang, 18,300  230 

Tenasserim  Coast  Basins,  14,200 

Bytumi, 11,900  345 

Sabonreka,       ....  11,300  317 

The  catchment  areas  and  the  flood  discharges 
of  rivers  of  Southern  India  are  as  follows : — 


RIver« 


Qodayery  at  Rajamimdiy, 
Kistna  at  Beswara,    . 
Canveiy  at  Seringham, 
Pennar  at  NeUore, 
Tumbudra  at  Kumool, 
Palar  at  Arcot, .     .    . 
Tambrapami   at  Palam 

oottah, 

Cauvery  at  FraxerpOt, 
Vaiga  at  Madura,  .  . 
Chettar  at  Alligyapandra 

puram, 

QadanaMathi.  .  .  . 
Hasana  Mathi  at  Peria 

oolam.   ..... 

Initi  at  Malabar,  .  . 
Man  jilantha  at  Balagunta, 


Catch- 
ment 
Area. 

Bq.  miles. 


120,000 

110,000 

28,000 

20,000 

20,000 

8,700 

587 

415 

1,600 

486 
29 

41 

336 

90 


Flood 
Dischaiges. 

Cubic  feet 
per  second 


1,360,000 
1,188,000 
472,000 
359,100 
270,000 
270,000 

189,000 

111,000 

43,200 

29.700 
28,088 

8,100 

14,985 

10,800 


Discbarge 
per 

Bq.  mile. 

Cubic  feet 
per  second 


11-2 
10-8 
16-9 
18-1 
13-5 
74-2 

3240 

267-3 

27  0 

60-8 
9720 

202*5 
446*0 
121*5 


The  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Arabian  Sea  receive 
the  rivers  Shat-id*Arab,  Indus,  Lunee,  Nerbadda, 
Myhie,  Tanti,  and  numerous  streams  and  toirents 
from  the  Western  Ghats.    The  Himalaya  gives 
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forth  five  great  riTers,— the  Ganges,  Brahmaputra, 
InduB,  Sutlej,  and  Kumali  or  Gogra.  These  are 
called  by  the  Tibetans,  Tarn- jan-khamba  or  Horse's 
Mouth,  Shingh-gi-khamba  or  Lion's  Mouth,  Lang- 
chan-khamba  or  Bull's  Mouth,  and  Mabja-khamba 
or  Peacock^s  Mouth.  The  lasEt  four  rivers  drain 
the  Kailas  group  of  mountains.  They  rise  close 
to  the  great  Kailas  Purbut. 

The  Euphrates,  the  Forat  or  Forath  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  the  Perath  or  Phrath  of  the  Arabs, 
rises  near  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  joins 
the  Tigris  after  a  course  of  950  miles.  It  has 
two  great  sources  in  the  Armenian  mountains, 
the  more  northern  of  which  is  the  Anti-Taurus, 
25  miles  N.E.  of  Erzerum. 

The  Tigris  river  is  known  to  the  people  as  the 
Dijlah.  It  is  formed  of  three  main  branches, — the 
Diarbeker  stream  or  true  Tigris,  the  Myafarekin 
river,  and  the  Bitlis-chai  or  Centrites  of  Xeno- 
phon.  It  enters  on  the  low  countirnear  Jazirah ; 
at  Argunna  is  but  a  little  brooK ;  whilst  the 
P^uphrates,  even  at  Malatea,  is  a  very  noble  river, 
about  a  hundred  yards  wide.  The  Tigris  varies 
as  much  in  the  rapidity  as  in  the  depth  of  its 
stream,  both  being  governed  by  the  periodical 
waters  that  rush  from  the  mountains  of  Armenia, 
where  its  sources  are  about  50  miles  north-west 
of  the  valley  of  Diarbeker.  It  flows  thenoe  with 
a  swiftness  that  gave  it  the  ancient  Persian  name 
of  Tir,  the  arrow,  which  is  descriptive  of  its 
course.  The  average  rate  of  its  current  is  about 
seven  knots  an  hour.  It  begins  to  rise  in  March, 
is  highest  in  May,  and  in  June  returns  to  its 
natural  level.  Its  first  swell  is  produced  by  the 
melting  of  the  winter  snows  in  the  mountains ; 
its  second  appears  towards  the  dose  of  October 
or  the  begiunmg  of  November,  and  rises  immedi- 
ately after  the  annual  rains  in  those  high  regions. 
But  it  is  onlj  during  the  spring  torrents  that 
a  complete  mundation  covers  the  land,  and 
the  city  of  Baghdad  stands  like  a  castellated 
island  in  the  midst  of  a  boundless  sea.  It  has  an 
average  width  of  200  yards  from  Mosul  to 
Baghdad,  with  a  current  in  the  high  season  of 
about  4^  miles  per  hour.  ThB  countiv  is  hi^ly 
cultivated  from  Mosul  to  Nimrud  on  ooth  sides 
of  the  river,  but  from  the  latter  place  to  Tekrit 
all  cultivation  nearly  ceases ;  and  it  is  but  partially 
found  in  the  tract  along  the  river  between  Tekrit 
and  Baghdad.  The  Tigris  is  navigable  for  rafts 
at  eertaiu  sesions  from  the  bridge  of  Diarbeker 
to  Mosul,  a  distance  of  about  296  miles.  Below 
the  latter  place  it  J4  more  or  less  so  throughout 
the  year,  and  the  deseent  to  Baghdad  is  performed 
with  ease  and  speed.  Large  rafts,  supported  by 
200  or  even  300  inflated  ^ins,  are  mudi  in  use 
for  the  transport  of  goods,  and  when  the  mer- 
chants are  on  board,  a  small  room  is  raised  on 
.the  raft  in  order  to  give  shelter  from  tha  sun 
and  rain.  Since  the  middle  of  the  19th  esntary 
a  steamship  company  has  been  trafficking  on  the 
Tigris.  The  lands  on  either  side  of  these  two 
rivers  are  occupied  by  nomade  tribes  of  Arabs.  The 
two  rivers  unite  near  Kumah,  and  form  theShat- 
ul-Arab,  which  disembogues  into  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  Kum  Peroz  river,  across  whicb  Amir  Azan 
Delemi  built  the  Band-i-amir  (Bend -amir).  It 
is  the  Aras,  a  modern  name  of  the  ancient  Armzes, 
the  Awerma  of  the  Puranas.  It  laves  the  foot  ol 
the  rock  Istakhr.  The  snowy  Aidegan  mountains 
are  the  same  with  those  which  pfeMnted  so  for*- 


midable  a  barrier  to  Alexander's  progress,  and 
by  whose  slopes  he  descended  into  Persia  in  his 
advance  on  Persepolis.  The  sources  of  the  Ams 
and  those  of  the  north  branch  of  the  Euphrates 
are  about  ten  miles  from  one  another.  Pliny 
stated  that  those  sources  are  in  the  same  moun- 
tain, and  600  paces  asander.  This  river  at  its 
commencement,  owing  to  ite  many  affluents,  bears 
the  Persian  appellation  of  Hazara.  It  q[>rings  from 
the  side  of  the  Bin  Gol,  or  Mountain  of  a  Thousand 
Lakes,  about  30  miles  south  of  Erzerum,  and 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  iq>ace  between  the 
eastern  and  western  branches  of  the  Euphrates. 
Its  course,  from  its  first  i^ring  near  Jabal  Seihui, 
is  almost  n<Nrfch-east  for  about  145  miles  through 
Armenia,  when  it  turns  eastward,  b^g  then  near 
the  frontier  of  Kajns.  This  proximity  continues 
for  1 10  miles.  In  modern  times,  the  north-eastern 
districts,  along  the  banks  of  the  Araxes,  inter- 
vening between  Aderbijan  and  Greotgia,  have  been 
in  general  subject  to  the  sovereigns  of  Persia. 

Central  Asia,  between  India  and  Tartary,  is 
one  broad  mountain  range,  the  Himalaya  form- 
ing the  southern  crest,  imd  the  Kouen  Lun  the 
northern.  The  interior  has  some  lovely  valleys 
like  Kashmir,  but  it  is  more  usually  broken  into 
rocky  ravines,  through  which  affluents  of  the 
Indus  force  their  way  towards  the  plains ;  or  else 
stretches  away  in  those  vast  treeless  upUmds, 
which  are  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
range  through  its  whole  extent  The  diiectioo 
of  this  range  is  from  east  to  west,  trying 
slightly  to  the  north,  while  the  parallel  chain  that 
IxMinds  Siberia  to  the  south,  and  the  outer  crest 
of  which  is  the  Tian  Shan,  trends  somewhat  to 
the  south  ;  so  that  at  a  short  distance  to  the  west 
of  Yarkand  and  Kashgar,  the  great  interior 
depression  of  Chinese  Tartary  terminates,  and 
the  boundaiT  ranges  coalesce  in  the  devated 
table-land  of  Pamir.  The  ascent  from  Yarkand 
and  Kashgar  westward  to  the  tii>le-]and  of 
Pamir  is  almost  imperceptible;  and  when  that 
lofty  position  is  gained,  where  tiie  averse  elera- 
tioi»  is  probably  as  much  as  15,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  a  vast  open  plain  is  seen,  which  strstcheB 
from  the  valley  ol  the  Jaxaites  (Syr  Parya) 
in  one  direction,  across  the  head-streams  oif 
the  Oxus  (Amu  Darya),  to  the  top  of  the 
Kashgar  or  Ghitral  valley  in  another.  This 
phiteau  may  be  700  or  800  miles  in  extent  It 
18  studded  throughout  with  lakes,  and  from  it 
descend  four  great  river  systems.  The  Narym, 
which  is  the  main  stream  of  the  Jaxartes,  runs 
through  a  long,  luxuriant  valley,  between  the 
culminating  ridge  and  ou^r  range  of  the  Tian 
Shan,  and  drains,  all  the  northern  range  of  the 
phkteau.  The  Oxus,  rising  in  the  Sari  Kul  or 
Yellow  Lake  of  Pamir,  at  least  SOO  miles  to  the 
south  of  the  Jaxartes,  receives  from  its  rig^t 
bank  a  maltitiide  of  small  streams,  which  run  to 
the  south  through  rugged  vidleys,  on  the  south- 
western face  of  the  Pamir  upbmds.  The  western 
face  of  Panur  between  the  Jaxartes  and  the  Oxus 
is  far  more  precipitous  than  the  eastern.  Ridges 
run  out  as  far  as  Samaroaad  and  Karshi,  and  the 
streams  from  the  upland  whieh  twine  amongst 
these  ridges  form  the  Zar-afsl^  and  Kunhi  patt 
of  the  water  system  of  the  Oxus,  though  bw)t« 
they  reach  that  river  they  are  entirely  eonsomed 
in  irrigation. 

The  Indus  water  system  is  formed  on  the 
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.sMili  -  eastern  extremity  of  Pamir,  where  the 
uble-Und  is  lost  in  the  rocky  sammits  of  Muz 
T^h,  and  a  number  of  atreama  drain  off  to  the 
southward,  forming  two  anbodiarj  InduB  systems. 
A  ealminating  ridge,  Fusht-i-kbar,  or  Asa's  Back, 
which  nma  out  from  the  south-east  comer  of 
Pamir,  is  the  true  watershed  between  Tibet  and 
Kibo],  the  streams  flowing  to  the  southward 
being  separated  by  the  shoulder  which  joins  Uie 
Hindu  Koali  ^m  the  streams  descending  through 
Yakkaa  and  Badakbshan  to  the  Oxas,  and  fuming 
the  Kabul  river,  which  falls  into  the  Indus  at 
Attock ;  while  those  that  flow  to  the  south-east 
.\Dd  are  diYided  by  tite  Muz  Tagh  range  from 
Tartary,  descend  through  a  series  of  rocky  valleys 
and  precipitous  gorges  into  the  Upper  Indus  at 
UtUe  Tibet. 

From  the  eastern  face  of  the  Pamk*,  again, 
whidi  dopes  off  very  gradually  into  the  plains  of 
Tartary,  is  sepi^ied  a  fourth  water  system,  in  the 
form  of  a  series  of  lonall  streams,  which,  nsfising 
by  Ta^and  and  Kashf;ar,  are  ultimately  lost 
in  the  sandy  desert,  or  m  some  eases  reach  the 
cential  lake  of  Ix)b  Mor. 

The  basins  of  the  Amu  and  Byr  Darya  are 
pardy  in  RossiaQ,  partly  in  Persian  territory,  and 
))«rtty  ia  that  of  Afghim  Turkestan,  under  chiefs 
buboidiDate  to  the  Amir  of  Kabul,  uid  are  largely 
occupied  by  Turic,  Turkoman,  and  Iranian  races, 
the  two  fonner  being  almost  all  of  diem  nomades 
and  predatory.  The  sources  of  these  rivers  are 
in  (he  table-land  of  Pamir,  and  those  of  the  Amu, 
fint  seen  by  Lieutenant  Wood  in  the  eariy  part 
of  the  19tn  oentnry,  have  eince  been  visited  by 
other  explorers. 

The  Indui  is  a  magnificent  river ;  it  rises  in  the 
Kailas  or  Gan^pri  range,  in  lat  SI"*  20'  N.,  and 
long.  80""  SC  E.,  1700  feet  above  the  sea,  and  has 
a  eouise  of  about  1977  miles.  It  is  known  in  the 
Tibetan  of  Ladakh  as  the  Tsaag-po,  the  Sam-po- 
ho  of  the  Chinese  Pilgrim  Hiwen  Thsang.^  A  few 
miles  from  Ldi  it  receives  the  Zanskar  river,  and 
its  bed  at  Pitak  below  Leh  ia  10,600  feet  above 
the  flea.  At  Mittunkot,  the  Indus  is  often  2000 
Tards  broad,  and  near  this  place,  in  lat.  28^  b5^  N., 
and  long.  70^  28'  E.,  it  is  joined  without  violenoe 
by  tiie  Panjnad,  a  large  navi|;abie  stzeam, 
the  coUeeted  waters  of  the  Butiej,  Beas,  Ravi, 
Chenab,  and  Jhdum,  after  which  its  bed  never 
ehallows  in  the  dry  season  to  less  than  fifteen 
feet,  and  seldom  preserves  so  great  a  breadth  as 
half  a  mile.  The  whole  ieng^  ol  its  mountain 
eoarae  from  its  source  to  Attock  is  about  1035 
miles,  and  the  whole  fall  ia  16,000  feet,  or  15'4 
feet  per  mile.  From  Attock  tothe  sea,  the  length 
w  Hi  miles.  Its  maximum  discharge,  above  the 
oonfluenee  ol  the  Panjnad,  oeenrs  in  July  and 
Aagost,  when  it  is  swollen  by  the  soasenal  rains, 
and  it  then  reaches  136,000  cidoie  feet^  faUiog  to 
its  minimum  of  15,000  in  December.  Up  to  this 
cofifluencie  it  is  known  by  various  names,  viz. : 


.    Chik. 

Labakh. 
ft 


Saind^harft,  . 
Sing-ge-«ha,  . 
Sin'h-ka-hah, 


,    Sansk. 

TlBSTAN. 


ft 


Sam-po-ho, . 
Bin  Tow, 

8mg-gedm  means  the  lion  river,  and  Bin*fa- 
ka-bab  Se  lion*s  mouth.  From  the  confluence, 
in  its  route  tfatougfa  Sind,  it  is  known  as  the 
8ar,  Biro,  or  Bera,  down  to  Sehwan ;  as  the 
Wicholo  or  eentaal  from  Behwan  to  Hyderabad ; 
•ad  as  the  Lar  irom  Hyderabad  to  the  sea.    The 


raoes  occupying  the  countries  near  are  the  Bhot, 
the  Afghan,  the  Jut,  the  Baluch,  the  Brahui,  the 
Bajpnt,  and  the  Lar.  The  Indus  guards  the 
western  frontier  of  British  India,  and  in  all  the 
militarv  operations  of  the  British  since  1834, 
in  Afghanistan  and  Sind,  the  Indus  has  been  of 
great  value  as  a  means  of  commuoicatbn.  During 
the  war  of  18i5-1846  in  the  Pan  jab,  a  bridge  of 
boats  was  carried  up  the  river  aa  far  as  Babawulpur, 
and  thence  despatched  up  the  Gharra  to  Feroapur ; 
and  another  branch  of  the  river,  the  Chenab,  was 
in  a  subsequent  war  navigated  up  to  Multan. 

The  Tarim  debouches  into  Lob  Nor,  an  inknd 
sea,  into  which  the  waters  of  several  rivers  flow. 
The  Tarim  is  about  800  miles  long ;  the  lake  is  in 
a  eonsiderable  depression,  not  more  than  2000 
feet  above  sea-level. 

Three  large  rivers  flow  through  Kafiriatan  from 
north  to  south,  and  augment  with  their  waters 
the  riTer  of  Kabul  and  Jalalabad,  whieb  ulti- 
mately falls  into  the  Indus.  The  two  westeriy 
rivers  unite  at  Tirgari  of  Lughman,  and  the  joint 
stream,  after  a  short  course  of  eight  or  ten  miles, 
falls  into  the  Kabul  river  at  Ler^,  in  the  same 
district,  about  a  mile  to  the  east  of  Mandarawar. 
The  easterly  river,  known  as  that  of  Kameb,  falls 
into  the  Kibul  river  east  oi  Jalalabad,  and  at  a 
distance  of  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Kergah. 
The  Kameh  flows  through  Ghitral,  and  its  source 
is  more  remote.  On  the  east  it  may  be  considere<l 
the  boundary  of  the  Siahposh  territorv,  as  the 
river  of  Nadjil  and  Alishang  forms  the  Doundary 
on  the  west  The  sources  of  the  Nadjil  river  are 
said  to  be  not  very  distant,  and  it  is  the  smallest 
of  the  three  rivers. 

From  the  central  axis  of  the  Himalaya,  a  suc- 
cession of  secondary  ranges  take  their  origin, 
which  descend  on  the  one  hand  towMds  the  plains 
of  India,  and  on  the  other  towards  the  northern 
rivers.  These  secondary  chains  on  the  Indian 
side  separate  great  rivers  which  flow  towards  the 
plains  of  India,  and  which,  successively  uniting  in 
their  courses  through  the  plains,  ultimately  dis* 
oharge  their  waters  into  the  Indus  and  Brahma- 
putra, from  which  they  are  at  first  separated  by 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  Himalaya.  The  great 
rivers  from  west  to  east  in  succession  are  the 
Jbelum,  the  Chenab,  the  Ravi,  the  Beas,  the 
Sutlej,  the  Jumna,  the  Ganges,  the  Gogra,  the 
GandlaJc,  the  Kosi,  the  Tista,  the  Monas,  and  the 
Bubansiri.  All  these  are  separated  by  chains  at 
first  of  great  elevation,  but  whioh  terminate  at 
last  abmptiy  in  the  plains  of  India. 

Ilie  rivers  of  Northern  India  are  shallow,  turbu- 
lent streams,  travendng  a  vast  extent  of  more  or 
less  level  countiy,  the  bottom  usually  of  sand  or 
mud,  which  as  a  mass  is  constantly  on  the  move 
towards  the  sea,  the  channel  consequently  always 
shifting  its  position,  and  the  depth  very  uncertain. 
The  navigable  channel,  although  deep  enough, 
is  often  difficult  to  discern  in  a  wide  expanse  of 
waters,  or  among  sandbanks  intersected  in  every 
direction  by  blind  idianneb,  among  whidi  the 
open  one  is  undistinffuifihable.  The  current  often 
presents  whirls  or  eddies  running  contrary  to  the 
stream,  which  frequently  shoots  from  an  ii>rupt 
turning  at  such  an  angle  to  the  course  of  the 
stream  as  to  deprive  tiie  rudder  of  its  command, 
and  throw  a  boat  violently  across  the  stream,  or 
even  turn  her  round. 

The  richest  and  altogether  most  important  part 
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of  British  iDdia  is  that  which  extends  from  Calcutta 
to  Peshawur,  and  oompriaes  the  whole  valley  of 
the  Ganges  and  the  Panjab.  The  coune  of  the 
great  rivers  through  this  region  marks  the  pre- 
vailing slope  of  the  land,  which  falls  on  every  side 
from  ike  Himalayas,  the  Rajpntana  uplands,  and 
the  Vindhyan  plateau  towards  the  seaward  opening 
of  the  Arabian  Sea  and  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

The  chief  rivers  of  the  N.W.  Provinces  are  the 
Ganges,  the  Jumna,  and  the  Gogra.  Among 
minor  streams,  the  E.  and  W.  £di  Nadi  and 
the  Hindan  flow  through  the  Doab.  The  Ghambal 
intersects  the  Trans-Jumna  tract  in  Etawa. 
The  Betwa  and  the  Ken  are  the  principal  streams 
of  Bundelkhand.  The  Ganges,  with  its  tributary 
the  Jumna,  collects  the  rainfall  from  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  mountain  wall,  and  pours  it  down 
upon  the  plains  of  Bengal. 

Towards  the  delta  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahma- 

Sntra,  when  the  volume  of  water,  increased  by  the 
[imalayan  snows,  is  swelled  by  ordinary  or  ab- 
normal rains,  all  channels  are  united  in  one  huge 
expanse  of  water,  miles  in  breadth.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  an  inland  sea,  over  which 
communication  is  maintained  in  skiffs  and  canoes 
between  one  village  and  another.  By  the  moutli 
of  October  the  waters  subside.  In  the  dry  season 
huge  masses  of  earth  can  be  seen  falling  under  the 
action  of  an  undermining  current,  and  the  noise  can 
be  heard  several  hundreds  of  yards  off.  Owing  to 
the  annual  overflow  of  its  network  of  rivers,  the 
level  of  the  plains  of  I^wer  Bengal  is  gradually 
rising. 

The  Jamuna  or  Jamoona  river  of  Northern 
Bengal  in  Renneirs  time  joined  the  Brahmaputra, 
whereas  it  now  joins  the  main  stream  of  the 
Ganges  near  the  railway  station  of  Goalundo. 
On  the  Jamuna  is  situated  the  important  mart  of 
Sirajganj,  perhaps  the  richest  of  all  the  centres 
of  trade  in  the  interior  of  Bengal  Till  about 
1840  this  capital  of  the  trade  in  jute  stood 
on  the  banks  of  the  river.  In  1848  the  floods 
carried  the  town  clean  away,  whereupon  the 
traders  formed  a  new  bazar  on  the  new  bank, 
five  miles  from  the  original  spot.  When  the 
stream,  in  another  sudden,  caprice,  went  back  to 
its  old  bed,  the  traders,  warned  by  experience, 
preferred  remaining  where  they  were.  Huge 
boats  are  now  moored  in  the  mid-stream  miles 
from  the  bank,  and  business  ia  done  by  merchants 
and  brokers,  who  move  about  in  sm^l  boats,  or 
traverse  what,  in  the  hot  season,  is  a  blinding  waste 
of  sand  some  miles  in  extent  The  real  Sirajganj 
-has  been  happily  described  as  a  town  wi^out 
houses.  But  it  has  a  population  of  18,000,  and 
an  aggregate  trade,  imports  and  exports,  of  3^ 
milUons. 

The  Tisia  rises  in  Independent  Sikkim  or  in 
Tibet,  or  in  both  countries.  Its  upper  reaches 
dtRplay  rocky  pools,  huge  boulders,  wooded  banks, 
and  picturesque  scenery.  When  it  descends  to  the 
plains,  these  peculiarities  are  exchanged  for  a  fine 
channel  often  800  yards  wide,  which,  even  where 
the  volume  is  least,  will  float  boats  of  three  and 
lour  tons  burden.  The  history  of  the  freaks  of 
this  stream  is  very  suggestive.  In  the  survey  by 
Major  Rennell,  the  Tista  flowed  due  south,  joined 
another  river  in  Dinajpur,  and  finally  emptied 
itself  into  the  main  stream  of  the  Ganges.  In 
1787  the  Tista  was  choked  by  excess  of  silt,  and 
burst  its  banks,  when  the  aocumulaied  waters 


forced  their  way  into  a  small  branch,  which,  after 
flooding  the  country  and  causing  immense  damage, 
they  gradually  so  enlarged  as  to  form  a  junction 
with  the  Brahmaputra,  which  still  exists. 

The  Mahanadi^  in  the  province  of  Cuttack, 
rises  in  a  mountainous  and  wooded  region,  and, 
after  a  tortuous  course  between  ridges  of  hills 
and  over  ledges  of  rocks,  divides  into  two  or  more 
main  channels,  and  has  often  threatened  to  sweep 
away  the  town  of  Cuttack.  But  the  volume  of 
waters  has  been  confined  and  utilized  by  engineer- 
ing skill.  A  series  of  canals,  at  a  considerable 
outlay,  will  guarantee  the  province  against  a 
recurrence  of  the  terrible  famine  of  1866. 

Except  the  Nerbadda  and  Godavety,  unless 
great  engineering  skill  be  applied,  there  are  none 
of  the  rivers  of  the  Peninsula  of  India  likely  to 
prove  navigable.  The  waterfalls  on  the  Nerbadda 
river  are  tibose  of  Kapila-dhara  and  Dudh-dhara 
near  its  source,— the  former  of  78  feet  The  next 
is  at  Umaria  in  the  Narsinghpur  district,  of  about 
10  feet.  At  Mandhar,  90  nules  below  HosfaaDg- 
abad,  and  about  25  below  Handia,  there  is  a  fall 
of  40  feet;  at  Dadri,  near  Punasa,  25  miles 
below  Mandhar,  there  is  another  fall  of  40  feet 

The  British  Indian  Government  tried  to  make 
the  Godavery  navigable.  The  rivers  embraced 
under  the  Godavery  navigation  project  are  the 
Godavery,  Wardha,  Pnmhita,  Wain  -  Ganga, 
Indrawati,  Sabari,  and  Pain  -  Ganga.  The 
three  first,  however,  are  the  principal  streama 
The  Wardha  takes  its  rise  in  the  Baitol  district, 
west  of  Nagpur,  and,  after  flowing  for  some 
distance  in  a  south-east  direction,  is  joined  hj 
the  Wunna,  which,  passing  under  Hinginghal, 
falls  to  the  south,  and  forms  its  junction  with  the 
Wardha,  at  a  place  called  Sweet,  18  miles  south 
of  the  latter  place.  At  this  confluence  are  the 
falls  of  Zoourate,  and  under  them  is  the  village 
of  Ghuhmunder,  whidi  was  supposed  to  be  tlie 
limit  of  the  contemplated  engineering  operatioDF. 
The  Wardha  flows  on  to  the  south-east,  until,  a 
little  before  reaching  Ghanda,  it  is  joined  by 
the  Pain-Gan^  when,  losing  the  names  of 
Wardha  and  Pain -Ganga,  the  united  stream 
continues  under  the  name  of  Pranhita  to  its 
junction  with  the  Godavery,  a  few  miles  below 
the  station  of  Sironcha.  Midway  between  these 
confluences  is  situated  the  third  or  Dewidamurry 
barrier,  extending  round  in  a  curve  for  about  50 
miles,  and  midway  down  this  barrier  the  Wain- 
Ganga  discharges  itself  into  the  Pranhita.  From 
the  confluence  of  the  Godavery  and  Pranhita 
below  Sironcha  to  the  sea,  i^e  river  carries  the 
former  name,  although  joined  at  intervals  by  the 
Indrawati  and  other  tributaries  above  specified. 
Thirty  miles  below  Sironcha  is  the  second  or 
Enchampally  barrier,  and  eighty  miles  below  thia 
again  is  the  first  or  Sinteral  barrier. 

The  Tsan-pu^  or  Brahmaputm,  like  the  Sutlcj, 
rises  near  to  the  sacred  lake  of  Manasarowar. 
Indeed,  the  Indus,  the  Sutlei,and  the  Brahmaputra 
may  be  said  to  start  from  tne  same  water-parting. 
After  receiving  several  tributaries  from  the  con- 
fines of  the  Chinese  empire,  Uie  river  (Brah- 
maputra) bends  round  a  lofty  eastern  range  of 
the  Himalayas,  and  enters  British  territory  under 
the  name  of  the  Dihang,  near  Saddiya  in  AsBam. 
A  few  days*  journ^  from  Saddiya,  the  frontier 
town  of  Assam,  there  is  a  station  called  Booga, 
where  Roman  Catholic  misaioiiarieB  have  their 
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solitary  home.  Here  is  the  meeting>plac6  of  the 
frontiera  of  India,  Burma,  China,  and  Tibet, 
Taking  our  stand  at  this  spot,  and  looking  south, 
we  liave  five  great  rivers,  all  destined  to  play  a 
great  part  in  the  future  trade  of  Europe,  and  in 
the  regeneration  of  the  people  who  swarm  on 
their  hanks.  To  the  west  bi  the  Brahmaputra, 
which  bears  the  tea  of  Assam  to  its  destina- 
tion ;  to  the  extreme  east  is  the  Yang  -  tse,  the 
great  river  of  China ;  and  flowing  directly  south 
and  almost  parallel  at  distances  of  about  200 
miles  from  each  other  are,  in  order  from  the 
Yang -tse,  the  great  Mei-kong  or  Cambodia 
river,  the  Salwin,  and  the  Irawadi.  On  the 
delta  of  the  first  the  French  have  planted  them- 
selves, and  already  their  steamers  have  sailed  up 
towards  China  and  Burma,  till  stopped  by  the 
ramda. 

The  Psan-pu  river  rises  close  to  the  sources 
of  the  Indus  and  Sutlej  at  a  heiglit  of  16,000  feet. 
Running  eastward  it  falls  to  14,200  feet  at  Tadum, 
11,800  feet  at  Shigatze,  and  11,800  feet  near 
IJiassa.  It  is  almost  certain  that  this  river  joins 
the  Brahmaputra  in  Assam  under  the  name  of 
the  Dihang.  This  mighty  river  runs  from  the 
N.E.  of  India,  from  Brahmakund  to  Goalpara, 
for  a  mean  length,  exclusive  of  its  numerous 
small  curves,  of  more  than  400  miles.  The  level 
of  the  Brahmaputra  at  Saddiya  is  210  feet.  A  little 
to  the  south  of  the  entrance  of  the  Tista  begins 
that  part  of  the  river  where  the  stream  brancnes 
off  in  the  shape  of  a  delta,  and  shortly  joins  with 
that  of  the  Ganges.  The  ebb  and  flood  of  the 
tide  extend,  in  the  season  when  the  river  is  low, 
upwards  beyond.  Dacca ;  the  fall  from  Saddiya  to 
the  delta  consequently  amounting  to  half  a  foot 
per  mile.  The  Brahmakund  is  a  very  deep  basin- 
shaped  enlargement  of  the  river,  just  before  it 
emerges  from  the  mountains  to  descend  into  the 
plains  of  Assam.  The  velocity  of  the  current, 
which  both  above  and  below  the  Brahmakund  is 
Very  great,  suffers  a  great  diminution  at  this 
point.  In  this  S.W.  course,  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  left  shore  of  the  Brahmaputra,  and 
nearly  parallel  to  the  broad  valley  through  which 
it  runs,  we  meet  with  a  longitudinal  range  of 
secondary  hills,  inhabited  by  the  various  scattered 
tribes  of  the  Naga,  Khaam,  Jaintia,  and  Garo. 
It  disembogues  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  through 
three  mouUui,  after  a  length,  in  the  plains,  of 
933  miles.  It  receives  in  its  long  course  the 
T*8an-pu,  1000 ;  Dihang,  140  ;  Noa  Dihang,  100 ; 
Buri  IHhing,  150 ;  Subansiri,  180 ;  Manas,  189  ; 
Bagni,  150;  Guddala,  160;  Dharla,  148;  Tista, 
313  ;  Bank,  200  ;  Gumti,  140  miles. 

The  delta  branches  of  the  Brahmaputra  and 
Ganges  intersect  Lower  Bengal  in  such  a  variety 
of  directbns  as  to  form  a  complete  system  of 
inland  navigation.  The  Brahmaputra  begins  to 
rise  in  April,  owing  to  the  melting  of  the  snow  at 
its  alpine  sources.  About  the  1st  July  it  is  at 
full  flood,  and  all  the  level  country  is  submerged, 
herds  of  buffaloes,  deer,  and  hogs  then  swim  for 
refuge  to  the  hills.  The  Br^mi^utra  drains 
Assam  in  every  direction.  It  is  known  in  Assam 
1^  the  name  Hiranya  or  golden.  In  the  rainy 
season  it  rises  30  or  40  feet  above  its  lowest  level, 
overfloirs  its  banks,  and  inundates  the  country 
like  an  inland  sea.  In  the  dry  season  it  is  a 
labyrinth  of  half-filled  channels,  rendering  the 
navigatiou  intricate  and  fit  only  for  steamers  of 


light  draught  It  is  not  navigable  higher  than 
Dibmghar.  As  seen  from  Ogri  Hill  near  Tezpur, 
the  river  is  sweeping  along  in  a  bed  of  from  ten 
to  twelve  miles  in  breadth,  with  numerous  islands 
covered  with  canes  and  shrubs.  The  chief  towns 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  are  Bisbnath,  Durrung, 
Gowhatty,  Goalpara,  Nasseerabad.  It  is  navi- 
gated from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  Dibrugarh,  near 
the  head  of  the  Assam  valley,  within  500  miles 
of  Pengshaw,  on  the  Yang-tse-kiang  river.  Of 
these  500  miles  300  are  known.  Megna  and 
Brahmaputra  are  names  of  the  same  river  in 
different  parts  of  its  course ;  the  Megna  fal's 
into  the  Brahmaputra,  and  though  a  much 
smaller  river,  communicates  its  name  to  the  other 
during  the  rest  of  its  course. 

The  Aryan  Hmdu  and  the  n on- Aryan  races 
who  occupy  British  India  continue  to  worship 
fringe  and  fountains  and  other  natural  objects. 
This  has  been  a  custom  with  many  races.  The 
fountain  of  Egeria,  the  Fontinalia  Romana,  the 
AquaB  Ferentince,  and  the  sacred  wood  where  the 
Feriffi  Latin ae  were  celebrated,  were  under  the 
especial  protection  of  some  divinity.  Pansaniaa 
says  that  at  Phocis  in  Acbaia,  there  was  a  foim- 
tain  called  Hama,  consecrated  to  Hermes,  near 
which  thirty  enormous  straight  stones  had  been 
erected  at  a  very  remote  period,  when  instead  of 
images  the  Greeks  adored  blocks  of  stone.  Such 
was  also  the  religion  of  pagan  Ireland. 

And  still  the  Granges  river  by  Hindus  is  es- 
teemed sacred.  Many  persons,  whose  relations 
die  at  a  distance  from  the  Ganges,  at  the  time  of 
burning  the  body  preserve  a  bone,  and  at  some 
future  time  send  or  bring  this  bone  and  commit 
it  to  the  river.  The  work  called  Kriya-yogasara 
contains  the  following  curious  story : — *  A  Brah- 
man, who  had  been  guilty  of  the  greatest  crimep, 
was  devoured  by  wild  beasts;  his  bones  only 
remained.  A  crow  took  up  one  of  these  bonep, 
and  was  carrying  it  over  Ganga,  when  another 
bird  darting  uoon  it,  the  crow  let  the  bone  fall. 
As  soon  as  the  bone  touched  Ganga,  the  Brahman 
sprang  to  life,  and  was  ascending  to  heaven,  when 
tne  messenger  of  Yama,  the  judge  of  the  dead, 
seized  him  as  a  great  sinner.  At  this  time  Nara- 
yanans messengers  interfered.* 

The  confluence  of  rivers,  called  Sangam  by 
Hindus,  is  held  sacred  by  these  religionists ;  the 
forks  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  at  Allahabad,  of 
tJie  Ganges  and  Gandak  at  Patna,  may  be  men- 
tioned, and  pilgrims  visit  them  in  large  numbers. 
The  tongue  of  land  where  the  Ganges  unites  witli 
her  great  sister  river  the  Jumna,  is  the  true 
Prayag,  the  place  of  pilgrimage  to  which  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  devout  Hindus  repair  to 
wash  away  their  sins  in  her  sanctifying  waters. 
A  legend  tells  us  that  at  Allahabad  or  Prayag  the 
clear  and  tindimmed  glance  of  Hindu  faith  can 
discern  a  third  stream,  besides  those  risible  to 
ordinary  mortals,  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges, 
which  there  unite  just  below  the  fort.  But 
the  Ganges  at  her  estuary  is  not  less  sacred 
than  her  source.  Saugor  Island,  at  her  mouth, 
is  annually  visited  by  a  vast  concourse  of  pilgrims, 
in  commemoration  of  her  act  of  saving  grace, 
when,  in  order  to  cleanse  the  60,000  damned  ones 
of  the  house  of  Saugor,  she  divided  herself  into  a 
hundred  channels,  thus  makinef  sure  of  reaching 
their  remains,  and  so  forming  the  delta  of  Bengal. 
Devout  Hindus  make  a  six  years'  pilgrimage  from 
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the  source  of  the  Ganges  to  the  mooth  and  back 
again.  It  is  known  as  a  pradakshina,  or  a  eircam- 
ambulation,  and  is  still  performed  by  many; 
and  a  few  of  the  deTotees  maybe  seen  .wearily 
aooooiplishing  the  meritorious  penance  of  mcaaur- 
ing  their  length  along  certain  parts  of  the  route. 
To  die  and  be  buried  on  the  river  bank  is  the  last 
wish  of  milUons  of  Hindus.  Even  to  exclaim 
Gangal  Ganga!  at  the  distance  of  100  leagues 
from  the  river,  say  her  more  enthusiastic  devotees, 
may  atone  for  the  sins  committed  during  three 
previous  lives. 

Kama/ttli,  a  river  of  Ghittagong,  which  dis- 
embogues into  the  Bay  of  Beng^ 

Irawadi — ^The  sources  of  this  great  river  are 
between  lat.  27°  and  28''  N.,  and  ^ng.  97""  80'  E. 
The  transverse  range,  which  separates  the  upper 
part  of  the  western  branch  of  the  Irawadi  from  the 
valley  of  Assam,  is  of  moderate  elevation,  varying 
probably  between  5000  and  6000  feet.  The  slope 
of  its  valley  is  greater  than  that  of  the  Indus  or 
Ganges.  The  valley  of  Hukom  is  said  to  be  1000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  central 
branch  of  the  Irawadi  at  Manchi,  in  Ut.  27""  20' 
N.,  is  1800  feet ;  at  Bhamo,  in  lat.  24°,  about  600 
feet.  Along  its  bank,  liills  frequently  approach, 
and  some  of  them  dose  to  the  river  are  8000  or 
4000  feet  high.  Amongst  the  high  mountains  at 
its  source  the  rainfall  is  considerable;  at  its 
centre,  the  fall  of  rain  is  cotnparatively  small,  but 
much  rain  falls  at  its  delta.  The  valley  of  Manipur 
is  drained  by  the  westerlv  tributary  of  the  Irawadi. 
The  valley  of  the  Irawadi  at  its  lower  end  unites 
with  that  of  the  Sitang  to  form  an  extensive  plain 
stretching  from  Cape  Negrais  on  the  west  to 
Martaban  on  the  east  The  water-parting  between 
these  two  streams  is  the  Pegu  Yoma  range,  which, 
running  north  and  south,  terminates  in  low  hills  at 
Rangoon.  The  valley  is  about  80  miles  broad  at 
the  frontier  line,  counting  from  chain  to  chain. 
It  flows  for  660  miles  before  reaching  the  British 
possessions,  and  thence  its  waters  roll  on  for  240 
miles  to  the  sea  in  a  S.S.W.  direction.  As  it  neani 
tJie  coast  it  divides,  converting  the  lower  portion 
of  the  valley  into  a  network  of  tidal  creexs.  A 
little  above  Henzadah,  about  90  miles  inland,  it 
sends  off  its  first  branch  to  the  westward,  which, 
flowing  past  Bassein.  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Pammawadi  and  of  tne  Penglaygalav,  and,  bifur- 
cating, enters  the  Bay  of  Bengal  bv  two  main 
mouwB,  the  Bassem  and  the  Thekkay  -  thoung 
rivers.  The  waters  of  the  Irawadi  commence  to 
rise  in  March,  and  continue  to  rise  till  September, 
when,  or  in  October,  they  commence  to  fall 
again,  having  risen  87  or  40  feet.  Just  below 
iSingoon  it  is  joined  by  the  Pegu  and  Puxun- 
doung  rivers,  flowing  from  the  east  and  north-east. 
The  Pegu  and  the  Puzundoung  rivers  rise  close 
together  in  the  Yoma  range,  about  58  miles  above 
the  town  of  Pegu,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Talaing 
kingdom  conquered  b^r  the  Burmese  under  Alom- 
pra,  and  whicn  gives  its  name  to  all  this  portion 
of  the  country. 

The  Sitang  river  rises  far  north  of  British  ter- 
ritory, which  it  enters  just  above  Tounghoo. 
Here  it  id  narrow,  and  navigable  with  difficulty  for 
large  boats  during  the  dr^  season. 

The  Menam  river  empties  itself  into  the  bottom 
of  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  It  washes  Bankok,  the 
capital  of  Siam. 

Mei'kong^  or  Cambodia  rivers  empties  itself  in 


the  China  Sea,  at  the  entranoe  of  the  Gulf  of 
Siam. 

The  Hoang-ho  of  China  rises  in  the  Kouen  Lun 
range,  from  springs  which  the  Chinese  figure  to 
themselves  as  the  starry  sea.  After  bursting 
through  several  water-partings,  making  wonderful 
bends  near  the  base  oi  the  Mid  Asia  plateau,  it 
traverses  Northern  China,  and  confers  i^cnltaral 
prosperity  on  120  millions  of  souls.  Its  course 
withm  the  plateau  is  about  400  miles,  and  itB 
water-supply  is  tbereperpetually  snow  fed. 

The  Yang-Ue  of  Cnina  has  its  source  in  the 
Kouen  Lun.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest 
rivers  in  the  world;  it  takes  its  rise  on  the 
north-eastern  edge  of  the  plateau  of  Tibet, 
and,  after  traversing  the  Koko-Nor,  enters 
China  at  the  province  of  Kan-sn;  it  then 
leaves  it  again  to  water  the  sandy  plains  at  the 
foot  of  the  Aleohan  mountains,  surrounds  the 
country  of  Ortous,  and,  after  having  watered 
China  from  south  to  north,  and  then  from  west  to 
east,  goes  on  to  throw  itself  into  the  Yellow  Sea. 
The  waters  are  pore  and  beautiful  at  their  source, 
and  only  assume  their  yellow  tint  after  psssing 
the  Aledian  and  the  Ortoa&  The  river  riws 
almost  always  to  the  level  of  the  country  through 
which  it  flows ;  and  to  this  is  to  be  attributed  the 
disastrous  inundations  which  it  oocaidons.  These 
floods,  so  very  fatal  to  China,  are  of  little  conse- 
quence to  the  nomadic  Tartars,  who  have  only  to 
strike  their  tents  and  move  off  elsewhere. 

After  quitting  the  plateau  of  Mid  Asia,  it  pssKS 
through  provinces  of  China  so  thickly  peopled  thit 
they  DAve  been  estimated  to  hold  120  millions  of 
people,  supplying  the  means  of  irrigation  and 
water  traffic  ;  and,  after  a  eonrse  of.  700  mile^ 
enters  China  proper.  Its  water-eupplv  is  immense 
and  unfailing,  obtained  largely  from  the  snow-clad 
and  ice-bound  Regions  at  its  aource.  It  forms, 
with  the  Hoang-ho,  a  twin  baain  to  which  the 
most  advanced  and  powerful  eastern  eivilisation 
owes  its  development. 

Ho  T'u  Loh-Sbu  of  the  Chinese  means  the 
plan  (or  diagram)  of  the  Yellow  Biver,  and  the 
writing  (or  book)  of  the  river  Loh.  By  this 
phrase  are  designated  the  systemB  of  diagrams 
and  arrangement  of  the  ordinal  numbers.  These, 
according  to  ancient  tradition,  were  revealed 
to  the  Bacras  Fuh-hi  and  Yu  in  a  snpeinatarsl 
manner.  Kung  Ngan-Kwni  gave  form  to  the 
legends,  which  relate  that  a  dragon-hone  with 
symbols  on  its  back,  and  a  tortoise  with  a  scroll 
of  writing  on  its  baok,  came  out  of  the  river, 
which  Yu  inte^reted  and  made  the  basis  of  his 
ninefold  division  of  philoeophv. — Sdtlagenticeit^ 
General  Hypwnutry  of  India,  iL  p.  98 ;  RenneWs 
Memoir,  pp.  887,  861 ;  Fraser'i  Himaiaifa  Moun- 
taim,  p.  468;  Herbert;  Hodgson;  Tod's  Hajastkan, 
i.  p.  16 ;  Rep.  Royal  Com, ;  Ward*$  Hindoos,  I  ^ 
275 ;  Pliny,  lib.  vi.  e.  9,  in  Malcolms  Persia,  il 
p.  212 ;  Journal  Royal  Geo.  Soc.  vL  part  ii.  p.  200 ; 
Kinneir's  Geographical  Memnnr,  p.  9;  Pwrter't 
Travels,  ii.  p.  258 ;  Maury's  Physical  Geographtf. 
p.  808 ;  Imp.  Gaz. ;  Trelaumey  Saundenf  Moun- 
tains  and  River-^basins. 

ROADS  have  eiisted  in  India  from  the  most 
ancient  times,  but  since  artillery  has  been  used  in 
war,  and  since  parts  of  India  have  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  British^  the  French,  the  Dnldi, 
the  Portugaeae,  and  the  Danes,  efforts  have  be«B 
made  to  extend  them.    Boada  w«ra  aiad#  by  the 
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Greeks  and  RomauB,  but  never  by  the  Arab  or  the 
Jev.  The  British,  on  assuming  the  government 
d  the  country,  found  that  the  roads  which  the 
Mc^faul  emperors  were  said  to  have  made  had  not 
be^  paved.  In  1850,Lord  Dalhousie  commenced  a 
Toad  mm  Hindustan  to  Central  Asia,  from  which, 
even  in  an  unfiDished  state,  benefits  have  arisen. 
The  original  idea  was  that  the  road  should  be  avail- 
able forwheelod  carriages  through  itsentire  length. 
The  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  the  Via  Appia  of  India, 
niDS  for  1 200  miles,  from  Calcutta  to  Lahore.  The 
Simla,  Naini  Tal,  Rauikhet,  and  Darjiling  roads 
scale  the  steeps  of  the  Himalayas ;  and  the  Ganges, 
Bari  Doab,  and  Kistna  canals  are  triumphs  of 
engineering  skill.  India  is  traversed  by  railroads 
from  side  to  side,  and  from  sea  to  sea,  by  several 
ahnost  parsdlel  lines.  Each  of  the  seaports  of  the 
Peninsula  is  the  terminus  of  at  least  one  line,  and 
within  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
there  will  not  be  two  places  of  prime  importance 
from  one  to  the  other  of  which  passengers  and 
merchandise  may  not  be  carried  by  rail. 

ROALA,  an  Arab  tribe  in  Syria,  who  have  a 
war  cradle,  a  cor  composed  of  oetrich  feathers,  in 
which  the  most  beautiful  of  their  maidens  is  carried 
before  them  in  their  fights. 

ROBERTS,  an  American  missionary  who,  in 
1830,  with  an  earnest  Chinese  disciple,  kindled 
the  greair  evangelical  movement  amongst  the 
Chinese,  which  the  Tae-ping  blended  with  a  national 
etmgs^ — Bunsen,  God  in  Hist,  L  p.  270. 

ROBERTS,  Major-general  Sir  FREDERICK, 
G.C.Bw,  y.C,  C.I.E.,  Bart.,  a  highly-distinguished 
officer  of  the  Royal  (Bengal)  Artilleir,  who  earned 
great  fame  in  Hindustan  and  Afghanistan.  He 
served  tJiroughout  the  Indian  Mutiny  of  1857-58  as 
Dy.  Atb  Qr.-Mr.-General  of  x\rtillery,  including  the 
siege  and  capture  of  Dehli  from  the  28th  June  to 
the  20th  September  (wounded  14th  July,  horde 
shot  14th  September),  in  the  actions  of  Baland- 
shahr  (horse  shot),  Alighur,  Agra,  Kunoj  (horse 
sabred),  and  Bandbara ;  present  in  the  skirmishes 
prior  to  and  throughout  the  operations  connected 
with  Uie  relief  of  Lucknow  by  Lord  Clyde ;  opera- 
tions at  Cawnpur  from  28th  November  to  6th 
December  1857,  and  defeat  of  the  Gwalior  Con- 
tingent ;  action  of  Khudagunge,  re-oocupation  of 
Futtehghnr^  stormof  Meangunge,  action  of  Koorsee, 
and  the  various  operations  en&ig  with  the  capture 
of  Lucknow  (thanked  by  the  Governor-General, 
Victoria  Gross,  brevet  of  major,  medal  with  three 
cUq«).  Employed  on  special  service  with  the 
expedition  of  1863  against  the  tribes  on  the  N.W. 
Frontier  of  India,  and  was  present  at  the  storming 
of  Laloo,  capture  of  Umbeyla,  and  destruction  of 
Mulkah  (medal  with  clasps).  Served  in  the  Ab^- 
sinian  campaign  from  January  1868,  as  Assistant 
Quartermaster-General  with  the  Bengal  Brigade ; 
and  as  Senior  Officer  of  the  department  at  ZouUa, 
superintended  the  re-embarkation  of  the  whole 
army ;  was  selected  by  Sir  Robert  Napier  as  the 
beaier  of  his  final  despatches  (brevet  of  Lt. -Colonel 
and  medal).  Served  as  Assistant  Quartermaster- 
General  and  Senior  Staff  Officer  with  the  Caohar 
Column,  Lushai  expeditionary  force  in  1871- 
72 ;  and  was  present  at  the  capture  of  the  Eholel 
villages,  and  attack  on  the  Northlang  range. 
Commanded  the  troops  engaged  at  the  burning 
of  the  village  of  Taikoom,  26th  January  1872 
(C.B.).  Has  been  twenty-three  tinies  mentioned 
in  despatches.     Conomanded  the  Koorum  field 


force  from  the  commencement  of  the  Afghan  war 
in  1878,  and  was  present  at  the  storming  and 
capture  of  the  Peiwar  Eotal,  and  the  pursuit  of 
the  Afghan  army  to  the  Shutargardan,  at  the 
affair  in  the  Maugaor  pass,  and  during  the  opera- 
tions in  Ehost  (received  the  thanks  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  K.C.B.).  Commanded  the 
Kabid  field  force  during  the  advance  on  and 
occupation  of  ICabul  in  the  autumn  of  1879  ;  and 
present  in  the  engagement  at  Charasiab,  and 
throughout  the  operations  at  Sherpur  during  the 
winter  of  1879-80.  Commanded  tne  Kabul-Kan- 
dahar field  force  which  marched  from  Kfibul  to 
Kandahar  in  August  1880,  relieved  the  Kandahar 
garrison,  and  on  the  1st  September  defeated  and 
dispersed  the  army  under  Ayub  Khan  (G.C.B., 
baronet,  medal  with  four  clasps,  and  bronze 
decoration).  He  was  appointed  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Madras  army. 

ROBIN.  The  Indian  black  robin,  or  dayal  bird, 
Thi&mnobia  fulicata,  X.,  is  generally  distributed 
over  most  parts  of  Hindustan,  and  always  found 
near  the  habitation  of  man.  In  manner  and  habits 
it  is  the  oriental  representative  of  the  red-breast, 
just  as  the  migratory  thrush  takes  the  place  of  the 
thrush  with  the  Canadian  emigrant.  In  the  eleva- 
tions of  the  Kandyan  coun&y  there  are  a  few 
birds,  such  as  the  robin  of  Newera  eUia,  and  the 
long-tailed  thrush,  whose  song  rivals  that  of  their 
European  namesakes ;  but,  far  beyond  the  attrac- 
tion of  their  notes,  the  traveller  rejoices  in  the 
flute-like  voices  of  the  oriole,  the  dayal  bird,  and 
some  others  equally  charming,  when  at  the  first 
dawn  of  day  they  awake  the  forest  with  their  clear 
reveille.  TheCeylon dayal  bird,  Oopsychus  saularis, 
Linn,,  is  called  by  the  Europeans  in  Ceylon  the 
magpie  robm,  but  is  not  to  oe  confounded  with 
the  other  popular  favourite,  the  Indian  robin, 
Thanmobia  fulicata,  Linn,,  which  is  never  seen  in 
the  unfrequented  jungle,  but,  like  the  cocoanut 
pi^,  whidi  the  Singhalese  assert  will  onl^  flourish 
within  the  sound  of  the  human  voice,  it  is  always 
foimd  near  the  habitations  of  men. — TennenVs 
Ceylon ;  E.  L,  Layard, 

ROBINIA  AilARA.  Ku-san  and  Ti-hwai, 
Chik.  a  plant  of  Ho-nan  in  China ;  roots  medi- 
cinal. R.  macrophylla,  Ganj.,  Hikd.,  is  a  huge 
climber,  common  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  Jumna. 

ROC,  Rukh,  or  Rokh,  a  bird  of  gigantic  stature, 
supposed,  if  not  wholly  fabulous,  to  be  now  ex- 
tinct, and  to  have  innabited  Madagascar;  men- 
tioned in  Sinbad  and  Ibn  Batuta^s  voyages.  It 
has  been  said  to  be  the  Si-murg*h,  and  has  been 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Garuda  of  the 
Hindus.  It  may  have  been  the  Dodo  of  the 
Mauritiua  Madagascar  has  furnished  from  very 
modem  strata  the  leg-bones  and  two  eggs  of  an 
extinct  wingless  bird,  named  Epyorois,  probably 
larger  than  an  ostrich.  The  egg  of  this  bird  is  2^^ 
feet  in  girth  and  3  feet  in  its  lonffest  circum- 
ference, and  its  liquid  contents  equ^  more  than 
two  gallons.  New  Zealand  had  many  species  of 
the  Moa  or  Dinomis.  Professor  Owen  has  described 
eighteen,  and  D.  elephantopus,  Owen,  D.  gigan- 
teus,  Owen,  and  D,  didinus,  may  be  named,  vary- 
ing in  sixe  from  3  to  10  feet  in  height. — India  in 
the  Ibth  Century* 

ROCELLA,  a  genus  of  lichens  of  the  natural 
order  Lichenacese.  These  are  largely  exported 
from  Ceylon,  Bombay,  Mozambique,  Angola,  Lima, 
and  Cape  Verde,  under  the  term  orchella-weed. 
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They  are  used  in  dyeing,  and  are  popularly  called 
orchill  or  archill,  terms  derived  from  the  oricello 
of  the  Italians  or  the  Spanish  orchella,  often 
corrupted  in  commerce  into  rochilla-weed.  Ro- 
cella  f  uciformis,  the  flat-leaved  orchill,  is  found  on 
maritime  rocks,  or  on  dry-stone  walls  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  the  sea  breeze,  as  well  on  the 
coast  of  Britain  as  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  East  Indies.  The  more  arid  the 
situation,  the  better  is  the  quality  of  the  lichens. 
The  presence  of  the  colouring  matter  is  ascertained 
by  steeping  the  weed  broken  into  small  pieces  in 
diluted  solution  of  ammonia,  in  a  bottle  half  filled 
with  liquid,  which  should  be  kept  corked,  but 
frequently  opened  in  a  temperature  not  exceeding 
159°  Fahr.  Rocella  tinctoria,  D,  C,  the  dyer's 
rocella  or  orchil),  when  good,  has  a  mealy  white 
powder  on  its  surface  towards  the  centre ;  the 
imder  surface  is  of  a  grey  colour,  and  is  not  hairy; 
if  wetted,  it  does  not  turn  of  an  orange  colour ; 
its  edges  are  flat  and  thin.  Various  lichens,  from 
Tenasserim  and  other  parts  of  India,  were  intro- 
duced into  Britain  by  the  East  India  Company, 
lichens  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cudbear, 
orchill,  and  litmus,  and  of  the  dye  substance  ob- 
tained from  them,  were  shown  in  the  Exhibition  of 
1851. — Simmonds ;  Hogg, 
ROCK-CRYSTAL. 


Shwin-taing,  Shwi,   Chin. 
Shih-ying,    ...       „ 


Koreh,     ....     Heb. 
Balur, Hind. 

Rock-crystal  is  the  conunon  name  for  the  trans- 
parent crystals  of  quartz,  of  which  it  is  the  purest 
form,  being  composed  of  99*84  per  cent  of  silica, 
with  a  trace  of  alumina.  The  crystal  alluded  to  in 
Genesis  xxxL  40  as  frost,  and  in  Job  vi.  16  as  ice, 
and  the  Persian  word  Balur,  seem  to  be  applied 
indifferently  to  ice  and  rock-crystal.  Rock-crystal 
occurs  abundantly  in  many  parts  of  India,  and 
that  of  the  south  of  the  r  en  insula  is  known  as 
Vellum  stone,  from  the  place  of  its  occurrence. 
Near  Tan  jore  the  mines  are  of  great  value,  and  the 
stone  is  cut  into  a  great  variety  of  ornamental 
objects. 

The  districts  in  British  India  richest  in  quarfczose 
minerals  are  those  of  Dowlatabad,  alongthe  banks  of 
the  Scena  river,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Rajpipla. 
It  is  found  at  Madagoolah. 

The  village  of  Aurangpur  is  situated  in  a  small 
valley  surrounded  by  hills,  and  the  roads  leading 
to  it  from  all  sides  are,  for  a  distance  of  three 
miles  at  least  from  the  village,  impassable  to  any 
but  foot  passengers  and  cattle,  from  their  rocky 
and  precipitous  character.  Its  mines  of  rock- 
crystal  are  situated  about  two  or  three  miles  to 
the  south-west  of  the  village,  and  can  only  be 
approached  by  paths  like  those  just  described. 
The  deposit  of  crystal  occurs  in  a  small  valley  or 
basin  among  these  hills,  about  two  or  three  miles 
to  the  south-west  of  the  village  of  Aurangpur. 
The  valley  is  about  500  yards  long,  and  from  50 
to  100  yards  broad,  and  dips  towards  the  north. 
The  only  part  of  the  deposit  which  has  been  worked 
is  the  south  end.  If  made  red-hot,  and  plunged  re- 
peatedly into  the  tincture  of  cochineal,  it  assumes 
a  ruby  colour ;  if  into  a  tincture  of  red  sandal,  it 
takes  a  deep  red  tint;  into  tincture  of  saffron 
or  a  tincture  of  tumesol,  a  yellow  like  the 
topaz;  into  juice  of  nerpmm,  it  takes  a  deep 
violet  like  the  amethyst;  and  into  a  mixture 
of  tincture  of  turuesol  and  saffron,  it  becomes  an 
imitation  of  the  emerald.    Steeping  the  crystal 


in  oil  of  turpentine  saturated  with  verdigria  or 
spirits  of  wine,  holding  dragon's  blood  or  other 
coloured  resins  in  solution,  depth  of  tints  arc 
produced  proportioned  to  the  time  of  steeping. 
Crystals  can  be  coloured  if  heated  in  a  crucible 
with  orpiment  and  arsenic.  Crystal  coloured  red, 
as  false  rubies,  are  known  in  France  as  rubacea. — 
King  J  p.  178.     See  Precious  Stones. 

ROD  A.  Arab.  Literally  a  garden.  In  Persia 
and  Hindustan  pronounced  Koza,  a  burial  ground  ; 
also  an  island  in  the  Nile  near  Cairo.  The  Nilo- 
meter  is  at  its  southern  extremity. 

RODENTIA,  the  gnawing  tribe  of  mammals» 
Fanu  Sciurids,  Sqnirrels. 
5  gen.  Sdunu,  28  sp. ;  MuBtela,  1  sp. ;  Rhinoseiuras,  1 
Bp. ;  Pteromys,  8  sp. ;  Soiuropteras,  12  sp. 

Sttb-Fam.  ArctomydiDS ;  Marmots,  1  gen.,  2  sp. 
Gen.  Arotomys,  2  sp. 

Fam.  MaridsQ,  Rat  tribe,  2  sab-fam.,  9  gen.,  45  sp. 

Sub-Fam,  Marin»,  Bats,  Mice,  7  gen.,  vis.  Gen.  Ger- 
billus,  2  sp. ;  Kesokia,  6  sp. ;  Mas,  2S  sp. ;  Leggada, 
4  sp. ;  Kataoanthomys,  1  sp ;  Golunda,  2  sp.  ; 
Rhyzomys,  5  sp. 

Sub-Fam.  Arviooline,  Voles,  eto.,  2  gen.,  2  sp. 
Gen.  Aryicola,  1  sp. ;  Neodon,  1  sp. 

Fam,  Hystricidje,  1  sub-fam.,  2  gen.,  4  sp.,  vis. 
Sub-Fam,  HystriciiUB^  Porcupines,  2  gen.,  4  sx^.,  viz. 
2  gen.  Hystnx,  S  sp. ;  Athemra,  1  sp. 

Fam,  Leporids,  Hares,  2  gen.,  10  sp.,  viz. 

Gen.  Lepus,  7  sp. ;  Lagomys,  3  sp. 

RODUNG.  Hind.  In  the  trade  lista  of  the 
N.W.  frontier  of  India,  are  two  kinds  of  madder, 
one  called  rodung  kuhree,  grown  at  Kandahar, 
which  is  superior,  and  the  other  kind,  rodung 
phurreah.  'i'he  plant  is  stated  to  require  three 
years  to  come  to  maturity.  The  value  of  madder 
brought  through  the  Baluch  and  Afghan  moun- 
tains is  stated  to  be  £12,228.  Multan  is  a  great 
emporium  for  madder.  The  Kabul  mercbaots 
come  thither  direct  from  Dehra  IsmaO  Khan,  vift 
Leia,  and  exchange  their  madder  for  cotton  and 
indigo. — PoweWs  Handbook,  i.  p.  468. 

ROD  YAH,  a  forest  race  amongst  ^e  Eandyans. 
They  are  skilful  in  the  manufacture  of  rope  from 
the  black  fibre  of  the  leaf-stalk  of  the  Catyota 
urens.  Physically  speaking,  they  are  much  the 
finest  race  in  Ceylon,  but  they  are  looked  upon  by 
the  rest  as  out-castes,  unfit  to  be  communicated 
with.  At  one  tune  they  were  liable  to  be  put  to 
death  if  they  touched  or  approached  the  higher 
castes.— i?<7€r/<m**  Tour  in  India,  i  p.  121. 

ROE,  Sir  THOMAS,  was  sent  as  ambassador 
from  James  i.  of  England  and  VL  of  Scotland,  to 
the  Emperor  Jahangh*.  He  sailed  from  Graveseud 
24th  January  1615,  and  landed  at  Snrat  with 
great  pomp,  with  eighty  men-at-arms  in  hia  train, 
and  arrived  at  Aimir  on  the  23d  December,  and 
was  received  at  the  court  with  unusual  honour  on 
the  10th  January  161G.  After  a  residence  of  two 
years,  be  obtained  permission  of  the  emperor  for 
the  English  to  trade  at  Snrat  Ho  accompanied 
the  emperor  to  Mandu,  and  left  him  in  the  end  of 
1618.  He  praises  the  magnificence  of  the  court, 
speaks  in  hi^h  terms  of  the  courtesy  and  hospitality 
of  the  nobihty,  and  he  was  treated  by  the  emperor 
as  a  friend,  joining  the  emperor's  drinking  parties. 
He  says  the  great  men,  as  a  class,  were  all  open  to 
corruption.  His  Journal  of  his  Voyage  to  the  East 
Indies,  and  Observations  there  during  his  Residence 
at  the  Moghul  Court  in  1615-18,  was  published  in 
Paris  in  1663.--JB:/pAtWtowe,  pp.  490-92. 

ROE.    Fish   roe,   red  fish,  and  sardines  are 
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Malay  condiments,  and  the  species  nsed  in  the 
preparation  are  Alausa  toli  (Ikan  trubok),  En- 
giaulis  Brownii  (Banga  ayer  or  badah),  Duasu- 
miena  acuta  (Tamban-bulat),  and  Clupeonia 
perforata  (Tambiui-nepes  or  batub). — Cantor, 

ROE-BALL  of  Europeans  in  Bengal  is  their 
name  for  species  of  Polynemos,  P.  monemms,  Cut;., 
P.  tetradactylns,  Shaw^  and  P.  teria^  BucK 

ROH.  Pushtu.  A  mountain.  Rohilla,  a  moun- 
taineer, a  highland  and  highlander,  a  dialectal 
chaiige  from  Koh ;  applied  to  the  Suliman  and 
Khaibar  range.  Brahm  is  said  to  be  a  term  from 
the  two  words  Bnan  and  Roh.  Kala  Roh  is  a 
distant  range  of  hills,  literally  black  hill ;  Baga 
Roh,  a  near  range,  literally  white  hill.  Roh  is  a 
district  bounded  on  the  east  by  Swat  and  Kash- 
mir, west  by'the  Helmand,  north  by  Kashgar 
or  Ghitral  and  Kafiristan.  Roh-coj  of  Sansluit 
writers  is  Arachosia;  it  includes  Ghazni  and 
Kandahar.  Roheyl,  in  the  Heerthur  Hills,  is  N. W. 
of  Sehwan. — As.  Res,  vi.  p.  617,  viii.  p.  836. 

ROHILKHAND,  a  division  or  commissioner- 
ship  for  administrative  purposes  of  the  N.W. 
ProTincee  of  British  India,  comprisinfi^  the  dis- 
tricts of  Bareilly,  Bijnour,  Badaon,  Moradabad, 
Shah  Jahanpur,  and  the  Terai.  Area,  11,805 
square  miles;  population  (1872),  5,436,314. 
I  At  27°  35'  to  30^  1'  N.,  and  long.  78**  1'  to 
80''  26'  £.  RohiUa  Afghans  had  held  a  large 
tract  in  those  provinces  ever  since  Ahmad  Shah's 
desolating  invasion  in  1761.  The  Rohillas  were 
foreigners,  and  had  cruelly  lorded  it  over  the 
peasantry.  The  Pathan  race  form  only  a  small 
part  of  the  population.  The  first  settlers  of 
the  Rohilla  Afghans  were  two  brothers,  Shah 
Alam  and  Husain  Khan.  The  son  of  the  first  of 
these,  Daoud  Khan,  achieved  some  distinction  in  the 
carUer  part  of  the  18th  century.  But  the  rise  of 
the  family  is  owing  mainly  to  his  adopted  son,  Ali 
Muhammad  Khan.  On  the  cession  of  Rohilkhand 
to  the  British  in  1801,  the  family  were  continued  in 
their  possessions.  Ahmad  Ali  Khan  died  in  1839. 
The  succession  of  his  only  daughter  was  rejected, 
and  the  next  heir,  Muhammad  Sayed  Khan,  the 
eldest  son  of  Gholam  Muhammad  Khan,  was  put  in 
possession  of  the  estate.  For  his  services  during 
the  rebellion  of  1857,  the  nawab  received  a  mnt 
of  land  yielding  1,04,400  rupees  on  the  Mora&bad 
and  Bareilly  frontier.  He  also  received  the  dignity 
of  Knight  of  the  Star  of  India.  In  Rohilkhand, 
the  Muhammadan  landlords  rose  in  the  revolt  of 
1857,  and  not  the  Hindu.  The  Boksa  are  a  forest 
tribe  in  Western  Rohilkhand,  and  in  part  of  the 
forests  of  the  Siwalik  Hills  of  Dehra  Doon.  They 
are  of  short  stature  and  spare  habits,  with  broad 
faces,  depressed  noses,  prognathous  jaws,  thick 
lips,  very  scanty  beard  and  moustaches,  bat  not 
darker  in  colour  than  the  ordinary  Hindus  of  the 
country.  They  are  reputed  to  be  skilful  in  witch- 
craft They  are  very  ignorant  and  indolent,  but 
simple,  inoffensive,  and  good-humoured.  Tbey 
have  a  scanty,  rude  cultivation,  and  collect  forest 
pioduoe  and  wash  gold,  but  thev  have  no  caste, 
and  eat  almost  anything.  They  have  no  separate 
language.  They  are  supposed  to  be  dying  out 
They  are  said  to  enjoy  a  wonderful  immunity 
from  the  effects  of  malaria.  The  Bhihar  are  an 
aboriginal  tribe  of  the  Upper  Doab,  called  in  the 
Doab,  Bheimhar,  and  m  Rohilkhand,  Behar. 
Tbey  were  expelled  from  Nirauli  and  the  neigh- 
booring  districts  by  the  Bir  Gujar  Rajput    The 


Bhar  of  Northern  India,  called  also  Bharat,  Raj- 
bhar,  and  Bharpatwa,  are  an  aboriginal  race  fol- 
lowing the  meanest  of  avocations,  especially  that 
of  swineherds.  In  the  hills  east  of  Mirzapore, 
there  are  some  Bhar  rajas.  Tradition  ascribes  to 
them  the  whole  country  from  Gorakhpur  to  Bun- 
delkhand,  and  many  old  stone  forts.  Professor 
Wilson  supposes  it  possible  that  the  name  comes 
from  Bharata,  an  ancient  name  of  India. 

Aharwardh  is  a  territoiy  which  contains  many 
districts  in  the  north-east  frontier  of  Malwa  The 
tribe  or  caste  are  the  Ahar,  from  whom  the  terri- 
tory derives  its  names  of  Aharwarah,  and  the 
Aharat  are  spread  through  Rohilkhand  and  other 
districts  in  the  N.W.  Provinces,  following  pastoral 
pursuits.  They  claim  to  be  descended  from  the 
ladu  race  of  Rajputs. — Aitchesan ;  Imp,  Gaz, 

ROHILLA.  Pushtu.  A  term  by  which 
Afghans  in  N.W.  India  are  known.  From  Roh,' 
a  mountain ;  hence  Rohilla,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
mountain,  also  Rohilkhand.  They  were  fine 
gallant  men,  and  when  managed  by  good  officers, 
as  Colonel  Skinner,  made  excellent  and  orderly 
soldiers.  The  Rohilla,  who  conquered  the  exten- 
sive territory  in  which  the  city  of  Bareilly  stands, 
and  bestowed  on  it  the  name  of  Rohilkhand,  were 
a  tribe  of  Afghans.  Their  intolerance  drove  the 
greater  part  of  the  Hindu  inhabitants  from  the 
tract;  but  successive  swarms  from  Afghanistan 
supplied  the  place  of  the  fugitives,  and  kept  the 
country  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  The  rest- 
less and  enterprisiug  character  of  the  Rohillas 
led  to  constant  encroachments  by  them  on  the 
possessions  of  the  Nawab  Vizir  of  Oudh.  The 
latter,  wearied  with  resistance,  claimed  Briti^ 
aid  as  his  allies ;  and  the  Governor-General,  Mr. 
Hastings,  undertook  the  war.  The  Rohillas  were 
subdued,  and  their  country  was  made  over  to  the 
Nawab  Vizir  ;  a  portion  of  it,  containing  the  city 
of  Rampur,  with  some  dependent  towns,  being 
assigned  to  the  heir  of  Hafiz  Rahmat  as  a  jaghir, 
which  was  to  be  held  of  Oudh  on  feudal  condi- 
tions. Subsequently  the  provinces  in  question 
were  ceded  to  the  British  by  the  Nawab  Vizir, 
and  the  fealty  of  the  nawab  of  Rampur  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  British  Grovemment  —  RenneWs 
Memoir^  P- 19  >  Marquis  of  Hastings^  Journal^  ii. 
p.  114  ;  Wilson's  Gloss, ;  Mr,  G,  Campbell,  p.  47 ; 
MalcoMs  Centr,  Ind,  i,  p.  325 ;  ToiTs  Rajasthan^ 
I  p.  672. 

KOHINI.  In  the  ancient  Hindu  times,  there 
were  several  women  of  this  name,  one  the  mother 
of  Bala  Rama,  one  a  wife  of  Krishna;  also  a 
constellation  personified  as  one  of  the  wives  of 
Soma,  the  moon. 

ROHITA,  the  son  of  king  Harichandra,  was 
given  by  Varuna,  but  subsequently  required  as  a 
sacrificial  victim  by  the  same.  A  deified  person 
mentioned  in  the  Atharva  Veda. 

ROHRI,  written  also  Rori  and  Lohri,  a 
town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus,  in  lat. 
27**  42'  N.,  and  long.  68^  56'  E.  It  is  built  on 
an  anciently  occupied  ^sition,  a  rocky  emi- 
nence of  limestone,  termmating  abruptiv  on  the 
western  side  by  a  precipice  40  feet  high,  rising 
from  the  bank  of  the  river.  It  gives  its  name  to 
a  sub-district  forming  part  of  Shikarpur  collec- 
torate,  lying  between  lat.  27°  7'  and  28''  32'  N., 
and  between  long.  68""  52'  and  70*"  15'  E.  Area, 
4258  square  miles ;  pop.  (1872),  217,515  souls. 
Bounded  on  the  ninrth-east  and  east  by  the  states 
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of  Bahawulpor  and  Jaiealmir  (Jeysulmir),  and 
on  the  south  by  Khair^ur.  The  Muhammadans 
are  chiefly  of  the  Kazi,  Sayyid,  Bhuta,  Eori, 
Patoli,  Muhana,  Khati,  Memon,  Shaikh,  and 
Shikari  tribes.  The  Sayyids  of  Bukkor  and  Rori 
haye  held  lands  in  gift  from  about  1290  a.d. 
Grants  of  land  were  also  made  to  them  in  1712 
by  Jahandar  Shah,  on  condition  to  pray  for  their 
imperial  masters,  and  to  guard  the  countiy  from 
marauders. 

The  War-Mubarak,  a  building  about  25  feet 
square,  situated  to  the  north  of  the  town,  was 
erected  about  1545  by  Mir  Muhammad,  the  reign- 
ing Kalhora  prince,  for  the  reception  of  a  hair 
from  the  beard  of  Mahomed.  This  hair  is  set  in 
amber,  which  again  is  enclosed  in  a  gold  case 
studded  with  rubies  and  emeralds,  the  gift  of  Mir 
All  Murad  of  Ehairpur.  The  relic  is  exposed  to 
view  every  March,  when  the  hair  by  some  mechan- 
ical process  rises  and  falls,  which  the  devotees  are 
led  to  believe  proceeds  from  supernatural  agency. 

Rori  is  sometimes  distinguished  as  Rori  Bukkur. 
When  a  locality  is  designated  by  two  names  men- 
tioned together,  it  is  either  because  there  are 
two  places  bearing  these  names  respectively  close 
to  each  other,  as  Hoti  Mardan,  Taru  Jabba,  or 
else,  where  there  is  a  river,  because  they  are  on 
the  opposite  banks  of  the  river,  as  Rori-Bukkur, 
Thut-xfaka,  Daghi-Banda,  etc. 

Bukkur,  a  fortified  island  in  the  Indus  river,  is 
in  the  centre  of  the  stream,  nearly  opposite  the 
town  of  Rori,  which  is  on  the  eastern  bank,  and 
on  the  western  bank  is  Sukkur.  Near  these 
places  is  the  site  of  Arore  or  Alore,  a  capital 
of  Sind  in  remote  antiquity.  On  its  site  the 
shepherds  of  the  desert  have  established  an  exten- 
sive hamlet,  on  a  ridge  of  silidous  rock,  7  miles 
east  of  the  insular  Bukkur,  and  free  from  the 
inundations  of  the  Indus.  The  Soda,  a  power- 
ful branch  of  the  Pramara  race,  ruled  in  these 
conntrieB  from  ronote  antiquity,  and,  to  a  very 
]at«  period,  they  were  lords  of  Omra-Soomra,  in 
which  division  was  Arore.  Sehl  and  his  capital 
were  known  to  Abul  Fazl,  who  thus  describes  it : 
.*  In  ancient  times  there  lived  a  raja  named  Sehris 
(Sehl),  whose  capital  was  Alore,  and  his  dominions 
extended  north  to  Kashmir,  and  south  to  the 
ocean.'  Sehl  or  Sehr  became  a  titular  appel- 
lation of  the  country,  its  princes,  and  its  inhabit- 
ants, the  SehraL  Aiore  appears  to  have  been  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Sigertis,  conquered  by 
Menander  of  Bactria.  Ibn  Haukul,  the  Arabian 
geographer,  mentions  it  as  Azore.  D'Anville, 
quoting  Abulfeda,  says,  *  grandeur  d'Azour  est 

Sresque  comparable  h  Multan.'  —  Imp,  Gaz, ; 
fasson*i  Jimmeyt,  i  p.  362. 
ROHTAK,  a  town  of  14,153  inhabitants,  in  the 
Rohtak  district  of  the  Panjab,  and  42  miles  N.W. 
of  Dehli.  Rohtak  district  has  an  area  of  1823 
(or  1811)  square  miles,  and  a  population  over 
536,959.  There  are  30,831  Banya  traders,  a  lai^e 
number  of  whom  profess  the  Jain  creed.  Jats, 
186,646  of  the  Hindu  faith,  and  1458  converted 
to  Islam.  They  are  divided  into  two  principal 
dans,  which  entertain  towards  one  another  a 
singular  animosity ;  Gujar  (2909),  Pathans 
(5521),  and  Baluch  (2225).  Scarcity  pressed 
upon  the  district  in  1824,  1830,  1832,  and  1837, 
a  severe  famine  in  1860-61,  and  the  season 
of  1868-69  waa  one  of  the  most  disastrous  on 
record.    During  the  mutiny  of  1857,  Rohtak  was 


for  a  time  completely  lost  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment. Its  Muhammadan  tribes  united  with  others 
in  Gurgaon  and  Hissar,  under  the  nawabs  of 
Farraklmagar,  Jhajjar,  and  Bahadargarh,  and 
the  Bhatti  chieftains  of  Sirsa  and  Hissar,  and  they 
plundered  the  Rohtak  civil  station.  But  before 
the  fall  of  Dehli,  a  force  of  Panjab  levies  was 
brought  across  the  SuUej,  and  order  was  restored 
with  litUe  difficulty.  The  nawabs  of  Jhajjar  and 
Bahadargarh  were  captured.  The  former  was 
executed  at  Dehli;  his  neighbour  and  relative 
escaped  with  a  sentence  of  exile  to  Lahore ;  their 
estates  were  confiscated,  and  portions  were 
assigned  to  the  rajas  of  Sind,  Patiala,  and  Nabha 
as  rewards  for  their  services  during  the  mutiny. 

ROHTANG,  a  mountain  pass  in  the  Kangra 
district  of  the  Himalaya,  in  lat.  32°  22'  20''  N., 
and  long.  77°  17'  20"  E.,  between  Koksar  in 
Lahoul  and  Palchian  in  Kulu.  Its  crest  is  at  an 
elevation  of  13,000  feet  above  the  sea. — Imp.  G<u, 

ROHTAS,  the  ancient  Rohita,  so  callea  from 
its  having  been  the  chosen  abode  of  Rohitaswa, 
son  of  king  Harichandra  of  the  Solar  dynasty.  It 
is  a  hill  fort  in  the  Shahabad  district  of  Bengal,  in 
lat.  24°  37'  30"  N.,  and  long.  83°  55'  50'  E.  An 
image  of  Rohitaswa  was  worshipped  here,  until 
destroyed  by  Aurangzeb. — Imp,  Uaz, 

ROHU.  Hind.  Labeo  rohita,  Ham.  Buck, 
The  Ro-hoo  and  the  Miigah  resemble  each  other 
in  size  and  habits ;  they  are  very  much  like  the 
salmon,  but  have  tiny  little  mouths  with  no  teeth. 
The  ro-hoo  in  season  has  very  pretty  red  fins,  and 
both  have  ash-coloured  backs,  with  silvery  belliee ; 
they  attain  to  the  weight  of  20  lbs.,  and  afford 
the  angler  excellent  sport  at  bottom  fishing, 
BometimeB  engaging  him  for  an  hour  before  he 
can  attempt  to  land  his  fish. 

ROHUN,  also  Rohuna  and  Rohitaka.  Himi>. 
Soymida  febrifuga,  Jusa.  Its  bark,  Rohun-ke- 
chilke,  is  not  spotted  with  rusty  patches,  and  the 
inside  is  dark,  reddish  brown  ;  nitric  acid  does 
not  stain  it  of  a  bright  scarlet.  These  tests  dis- 
tinguiah  it  from  the  poisonous  bark  of  the  nax 
vomica  tree  (Kuchila),  which  is  commonly  sold 
for  it  in  the  bazars  of  Bengal. — Beng,  Phar, 

ROLA.  Hind.  A  powder  made  of  the  Trapa 
bispinosa  fiour,  coloured  with  kussumba  and 
kamila,  etc.  It  is  used  by  Hindus  during  the 
holi  festival  to  throw  at  one  another.  RoU 
is  also  a  compound  of  rice,  turmeric,  alum,  and 
an  acid,  used  to  make  the  tilak  or  sectarian  mark 
on  the  foreheads  of  Hindus;  powder  of  tlie 
chandan  or  sandal-wood  is  also  usidd. — Powell, 

ROLLER,  the  name  of  Indian  birds  of  the  family 
Goracidffi,  viz.  Coracias  affinis,  gairula,  and  Indica. 
They  are  large,  showy,  handsome  birds,  with  rich 
blue  colours. 

ROLLERS,  waves  which  occur  in  the  South 
Atlantic,  at  St.  Helena,  Fernando,  Noronho,  and 
Ascension  Island.  All  is  tranquil  in  the  distance, 
the  sea-breeze  scarcely  ripples  the  surface,  when  a 
high  swelling  wave  is  suddenly  observed  rolling 
towards  the  island,  to  break  on  the  outer  reela 
with  a  violence  as  great  as  if  a  furious  tempest 
raeed.    Their  cause  is  unknown.    See  Ripples. 

ROLONG,  the  hard  central  part  of  wheat* 
grains,  callen  also  soojie.  When  rolong  is  crashed 
in  a  smooth,  suitable  vessel,  such  as  an  agate 
mortar,  and  examined  with  a  power  of  about  350 
diametersL^  it  is  seen  to  contain  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  small  cells  nmning  down  to  one-fourth 
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the  size  of  those  of  rice,  and  which  appear  to  exist 
embedded  in  cellular  tissue,  which  is  seen  broken 
up,  and  to  portions  of  which  the  cells  are  still 
attached.  In  fine  flour  the  cells  are  very  con- 
siderably larger,  if  anything  more  tenticular,  and 
much  more  dearly  marked.  See  Bread ;  Soojie ; 
WLeat 

BOMA-EA-SIDHANTA,  an  astronomical  trea- 
tise by  an  ancient  Hindu,  supposed  to  be  from 
the  Greeks  of  Alexandria. — Elpn,  p.  131. 

BOMAN,  a  name  applied  to  the  rulers  and 
people  of  ancient  Rome,  who  succeeded  the 
Greeks  in  their  Asiatic  territories.  The  Romans 
conquered  most  parts  of  Europe,  the  northern 
part  of  Africa,  Syria,  and  Palestme,  and  left  last- 
ing improvements  in  the  roads  and  education  of 
the  countries  which  they  occupied.  The  official 
language  was  Latin,  and  the  modern  Romance 
languages,  viz.  Italian,  Wallachian,  Proven^, 
French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  are  closely 
related  to  each  other,  all  derived  from  Latin. 
Acoording  to  the  author  of  the  Periplus  of  the 
Red  Sea,  Aden  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
Romans  shortly  before  his  time;  and  Dean 
Vincent  is  of  opinion  that  the  Csesar  in  whose 
reign  this  event  took  place  was  the  emperor 
Claudius.  The  object  of  destroying  so  flourishing 
a  port  is  not  difficult  to  determine.  From  the 
time  that  the  Romans  first  visited  Arabia  under 
^liu8  Gallus,  they  had  always  maintained  a  foot- 
ing on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Claudius,  being  desirous  of  appropriating 
the  Indian  trade  to  the  Romans,  sought  a  pretext 
of  quarrel  with  Aden,  iu  order  that  he  might  by 
its  destruction  divert  the  Indian  trade  to  the 
ports  of  Egypt  Valerian,  a  Roman  emperor, 
having  been  conquered  by  shahpur  in  a  fort  near 
Antioch,  was  led  into  Susiana,  where  the  Persian 
monarch,  undertaking  some  extensive  structures 
(at  Sbushter),  obliged  his  captive  to  assist  in  the 
work,  by  procuring  experienced  artists  from  Rome 
or  Greece,  and  he  promised  that  liberty  should  be 
the  reward  of  the  co-operation.  The  task  was 
performed,  and  Shahpur  observed  his  promise, 
but  first  cut  off  the  Koman  emperor^s  nose,  to 
brand  him  with  an  indelible  mark  of  captivity. 

Among  the  Hindus  of  India  are  many  social 
customs  similar  to  those  of  the  ancient  Romans. 
Among  the  religious  rites  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
their  lustral  ceremonies  and  their  worship  ot 
FriapuB  were  the  same  with  those  of  the  modem 
Hinaus.  The  village  community  of  India,  also, 
is  at  once  an  organized  patriarchal  society  and  an 
assemblage  of  co-proprietors.  The  personal  rela- 
tions to  ^ich  other  oi  the  men  who  compose  it  are 
indistinguishably  confounded  with  their  proprie- 
tary rights,  and  to  the  attempts  of  British  func- 
tionaries to  separate  the  two  may  be  assigned 
some  of  the  most  formidable  miscarriages  of 
British  Indian  administration.  So  soon  as  a  son 
of  a  E[indu  is  bom,  lie  acquires  a  vested  interest 
in  his  father's  substance;  and  the  domain  thus 
held  in  common  is  sometimes  administered  by  an 
elected  manager,  but  more  generally  by  the  eldest 
representative  of  the  eldest  line  of  the  stock. 
The  village  community,  however,  is  more  than  a 
bod^  of  co-proprietors ;  it  is  an  organized  society, 
havmg  its  stw  of  officers  for  internal  govern- 
ment This  seems  the  type  of  the  Gens  or  House 
of  the  ancient  Romans;  and  although  both  in 
India  and  at  Rome  each  community  was  assumed 


to  have  sprung  from  two  common  ancestors,  the 
fact  was  that  these  houses  and  villages  were 
recruited  by  new  members,  who  were  admitted  by 
adoption,  or  by  some  analogous  process.  The 
researches  of  Haxthausen  and  Tengoborski  have 
lately  proved  that  the  Russian  villages  are  or- 
ganized communities  of  a  similar  character.  And 
the  same  principle  seems  to  prevail  in  Servia,  in 
Croatia,  and  tne  Austrian  Sclavonia— -in  foct, 
wherever  feudality  has  had  small  influence,  and 
wherever  there  is  the  nearest  afiUnity  between  the 
western  and  the  eastern  world.  The  colonists 
of  New  Zealand  have  been  long  engaged  in  dis- 
putes with  the  natives,  which  turned  upon  the 
precise  point  under  discussion.  While  the  Colonial 
Govemment  insisted  that  anv  member  of  a  tribe 
is  entitled  to  sell  his  land  to  whomsoever  he 
pleases,  the  natives  insist  that  although  one 
member  mav  transfer  it  to  any  other  member  of 
the  same  tribe,  he  cannot  transfer  it  to  any  person 
who  is  not  a  member  without  the  consent  of  the 
whole  tribe,  because  of  the  existence  of  what  has 
been  callea  a  tribal  right.  Thus  showing  that 
in  the  mind  of  a  New  Zealander  the  idea  of  joint 
ownership  precedes  that  of  separate  ownership. 
By  the  Roman  law,  the  father  was  certainly  re- 
garded rather  as  a  steward  than  a  proprietor  of 
his  goods,  and  accordingly  was  not,  at  first,  per- 
mitted to  dispose  of  his  property  as  he  pleased  uter 
his  death,  and  on  many  of  these  points  the  Roman 
law  and  the  Hindu  law  assimilates^  The  Romans 
generally  burned,  but  they  sometimes  buried  their 
dead,  as  Hindus  now  do ;  children  who  died  in 
infancy  were  interred  in  the  inmiediate  neighbour- 
hood of  their  former  homes.  Their  sepulchral  urns 
with  the  ashes  of  the  dead  were  commonly  buried 
about  two  feet  below  the  surface,  and  their  me- 
morial stones  were  often  inscribed.  They  used  the 
sarcophagus  or  massive  stone  coffin,  and  also  the 
tumulus  or  barrow.  The  Romans  bore  their  dead 
with  much  lamentation  to  the  funeral  pile,  on 
which,  after  being  lighted,  they  cast  the  robes 
and  arms  of  the  deceased,  as  well  as  the  slaughtered 
bodies  of  his  favourite  animals.  The  Romans  had 
peculiar  modes  of  divination, — their  dies  fasti, 
nefasti,  their  auguries,  etc.  Amongst  the  Hindus 
are  the  village  gods,  of  which  each  village  adores 
two  or  three,  as  its  special  guardians,  but  some- 
times as  its  dreaded  persecutors  and  tormentor 
They  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  penates  or 
hures  of  the  Romans;  and,  like  them,  they  are 
sometimes  the  recognised  god  of  the  whole  nation, 
either  in  their  generally  received  characters,  or  in 
local  incarnations,  but  much  oftener  they  are  the 
spirits  of  deceased  persons,  who  have  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  writing  character  of  the  ancient  Romans  is 
now  used  by  most  of  the  people  of  Europe,  and 
by  the  British  and  their  colonies.  It  is  one  of 
ffreat  value,  and  should  be  everywhere  introduced. 
With  much  in  common,  in  several  of  the  Inditui 
tongues  it  at  first  seems  an  easy  matter  to  become 
acquainted  with  them.  But  at  the  first  step 
there  is  this  difficulty,  that  every  language  has  its 
separate  alphabet,  and  every  province  has  six  or 
eight  alphabets  in  use.  The  various  nationalities 
cannot  use  each  other's  books,  nor  write  to  each 
other.  Even  were  it  possible,  out  of  the  fourteen 
current  alphabets  of  India,  to  select  one  for 
universal  use,  there  is  not  one  of  them  which  it  is 
not  extremely  difficult  to  read,  difficult  to  write, 
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and  difficult  to  print.  The  natives  themselves 
cannot  read  them  fluently.  Even  pandits  and 
moonshis  are  continually  obliged  to  pause  for 
the  purpose  of  spelling  the  words.  A  fluent 
reader  of  any  of  the  native  characters  is  almost 
unheard  of ;  but  a  mere  boy  who  is  taught  the 
Roman  characters,  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  read  without  stopping  anything  that  is 
given  to  him.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  impossible 
to  write  fast  in  any  of  the  native  alphabets  with- 
out making  so  many  blunders  and  omissions  that 
the  manuscript  becomes  an  unintelligible  scrawl. 
The  greatest  difficulty  of  all,  however,  occurs  in 
printing.  For  one  language  a  fount  of  type  is 
required  consisting  of  not  less  than  700  letters, 
simple  and  compound ;  another  requires  900 
letters ;  a  third,  1000,  and  so  on ;  the  cost  of 
preparing  such  a  foimt,  and  the  difficulty  which 
a  compositor  has  to  contend  with  in  having  a 
'case 'oef ore  him  with  this  prodigious  collection 
of  characters,  are  great.  With  one  character  in 
common  use,  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  to 
frame  two  dictionaries, — one  with  words  common 
to  the  Aryan  family,  the  other  with  Dravidian 
words;  but  the  many  written  characters  has 
rendered  that  impossible,  and  before  the  end  of 
the  19th  century,  if  no  unexpected  change  occur, 
the  English  language  wiU  have  become  the  chief 
medium  of  intercourse  between  the  various  races 
in  British  India. — Mutters  Lectures,  p.  163; 
Ouseley's  Travels,!,  p.  287  ;  Ed.  Jour.,  July  1867  ; 
Elphinstone^s  India,  p.  179 ;  Kennedy  on  the  Origin 
of  Languages,  p.  16. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC,  a  sect  of  Christians 
who  recognise  the  Pope  of  Rome  as  their  spiritual, 
and  many  of  the  sect  regard  him  also  as 
their  temporal,  chief.  They  form  in  India  the 
largest  body  of  the  native  Christians.  Their 
total  number  in  British  India  in  1881  was  963,058. 
The  priests  of  the  Portuguese  Roman  Catholics 
and  of  the  Society  of  Jesuits  are*  spread  from 
Goa  over  all  the  Peninsula  of  India.  The  Italians 
occupy  Hvderabad  and  Native  Burma ;  the  French 
occupy  Mysore,  and  they  have  missions  in  Siam, 
Cambodia,  China,  and  Japan.  The  greatest  of 
all  their  missionaries  was  Saint  Francis  Xavier, 
who  laboured  in  India,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and 
Japan.  Beschi,  a  great  writer,  laboured  in  the 
south  of  the  Peninsula  and  Mysore ;  and  in  1871 
there  were  upwards  of  half  a  million  Roman 
Catholics  in  tne  Tamil  country,  and  only  about 
24,000  in  the  vicariates  of  Eastern  and  Western 
BengaL  In  1881,  of  the  total  number,  there 
were,  in  Bombay  districts,  115,515 ;  in  Cochin, 
120,919 ;  in  Travancore,  153,815 ;  and  in  Madras, 
478,352 ;  leaving  only  99,457  for  all  Northern 
India.     The  dates  of  Romish  doctrines  are — 


Invocation  of  Saints,  700 
Image  TTorship,  .  .  787 
InfafiibiUty,  .  .  .  1076 
TruiBubstuitistioD, .  1215 
Bapremaoy,  .  .  .  1215 
Half  OommimioD,    .  1415 


Porgatory, 1488 

Seven  Sacraments,  .  1547 
AjKKsrvphal  Books,  .  1547 
Priestly  Intention,  .  1547 
Venial  Sins,  .  .  .  1563 
Sacrifice  of  the  Man,  1563 


Indulgences  introduced  n  the  15th  century, 
but  not  sanctioned  by  a  council  till  1563.^ 
Churchman^ s  Magazine  for  Jan.  1846. 

ROME,  a  city  of  Italy,  fonnerly  renowned,  and 
styled  the  '  Mistress  of  the  World.'  It  is  situate  in 
the  Campagna  di  Roma,  and  is  the  residence  of  the 
Pope.  It  is  built  on  seven  hills  and  the  intermediate 
Talleys  along  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  over  which 


it  has  bridges;  there  are  squares,  fountains,  or 
obelisks  in  their  area.  The  church  of  St.  Peter, 
which  was  finished  in  1621,  is  entirely  covered, 
both  within  and  without,  with  marble.  The 
length  is  730  feet,  the  breadth  520,  and  the 
height,  from  the  pavement  to  the  top  of  the  cross 
that  crowns  the  cupola,  450.  The  Pantheon, 
erected  above  120  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
to  the  honour  of  all  the  gods,  is  the  most  perfect 
of  the  Roman  temples  that  now  remain  ;  but  the 
Colosseum  is  the  most  stupendous  monument  of 
antiquity.  The  Pope  has  three  superb  palaces, 
of  which  the  principal  is  the  Vatican,  near 
St.  Peter's  Church ;  the  library  of  this  palace 
is  deemed  the  largest  and  richest  in  the  world. 
Besides  the  university,  which  consists  of  several 
colleges,  there  are  numerous  academies,  literary 
societies,  etc. 

RONDELETIA  TINCTORIA.    Roxh, 
Ta-ma-yok,     .    .    Bubm.  |  Toora  lodh,     .    .    Hn?D. 

A  small  tree  of  the  Eotah  and  Mewar  jungles ; 
wood  dark-brown.  The  bark  is  used  in  dyeing 
red. — McClelland;  Irvine. 

RONGDO,  meaning  the  district  of  defiles,  is  an 
elevated  district  on  the  bend  of  the  Indus,  and  on 
the  frontier  of  the  Gilghit  and  Hasora  countries. 
It  is  to  the  westward  of  Balti,  and  has  an  area  of 
1440  square  miles.  It  is  about  8000  feet  above 
the  sea,  the  mean  of  its  villages  being  6200  feet. 
The  people  are  of  Tibetan  habits. 

Tlie  Kongdo  villages  are  mostly  small ;  they 
liavo  abundance  of  fruit-trees,  of  which  the  apri- 
cot is  the  commonest.  All  over  the  Rongdo 
Hills  the  juniper  is  rather  common,  and  seemingly 
quite  at  nome  both  on  the  higher  ridges  and  in 
the  bottom  of  the  ravine  close  to  the  river.  Pinua 
excelsa  grows  there.  The  fields  are  largely 
manured. — Thomson's  Tr,  p.  256. 

RONG-GENG.    BunM.    Burmese  dancing  girls. 

RONGUEDUE,  Ronkedor,  or  Runkedor.  Singh. 
A  rogue  or  solitary  elephant. 

ROOSA  OIL,  Grass  Oil,  or  Ginger  Oil  is 
obtained  from  the  Andropogon  calamus  aromat- 
icus,  Royle  (A.  Martini,  Itoxb.),  a  native  of  the 
low  hills  at  the  base  of  the  Himalaya  ;  also 
found  at  Asirgarh,  in  Malwa,  Gujerat,  and  the 
Dekhan.  Twenty  seers  of  the  grass  are  mixed 
with  two  seers  of  sesamum  oil,  and  then 
slowly  distilled.  The  oil  thus  becomes  highly- 
impregnated  with  the  peculiar  roosa  flavour, 
and  is  sold  as  such  at  Rs.  4  a  seer.  Grass 
oil  is  never  taken  internally  by  natives,  but  they 
have  a  great  faith  in  it  as  a  stimulant  to  the 
functions  of  the  several  organs,  when  rubbed  on 
externally.  They  also  use  it  as  a  liniment  in 
chronic  rheumatism  and  neuralgic  pains,  but  its 
expense  prevents  its  being  used  generally.  It 
has  a  fragrant,  aromatic  smell,  persistent,  and 
very  agreeable  at  first,  but  after  a  time  the  odour 
becomes  unpleasant,  and  gives  n^^  people  a 
feeling  of  sickness  with  h^ulache.  They  use  it 
for  s%ht  colds ;  also  to  excite  perspiration,  by 
rubbing  in  a  couple  of  drachms  on  the  chest 
before  the  fire  or  in  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The 
pure  oil  has  been  used  by  many  European  oflicers 
with  wonderful  effect  in  cases  of  severe  rheu- 
matism, but  two  good  rubbings  produced  such 
severe  burning  as  to  render  a  third  application 
impracticable.  The  oil  is  chiefly  imported  into 
Bombay  from  Surat,  and  is  re-expoited  in  con- 
siderable quantities  to  England,  China,  and  the 
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Arabian  and  Persian  Gnlfs.  This  oil  differs  bat 
little  either  in  appearance  or  quality  from  the 
lemon  grass  oil ;  it  is  a  good  substitute  for  the 
more  expensive  cajaputi  oil. — Faulkner:  M,E.J,R, 
ROPE. 


Habl,  Ehoit, 

Oorde,    .  . 

Sell,  .    .  . 
Doodah, 
Kani, 

CordiL,    .  . 

TaUkaUt,  . 


Arab. 
.  Fr. 
.  Ger. 
.  GuJ. 
Hind. 
.  It. 
Malay. 


Basan,  .  .  , 
Cuerda,  Soga, 
Oordel  Sarta,  , 
Kaur,  .  .  . 
Daram,  :  .  . 
Khalat, . 


Pers. 
.     Sp. 

•      »» 
.  Tam. 

.  Tel. 

Turk. 


Ropes  are  made  of  fibrous  materials,  spun  into 
thick  yarn,  of  which  several  strands  are  twisted 
together,  usually  by  means  of  a  wheel.  In  com- 
merce all  the  different  kinds  of  rope,  from  a 
fishing-line  or  whipcord  to  a  cable,  go  by  the 
general  name  of  cordage.  Among  the  cordage 
sent  to  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  were  ropes 
of  excellent  quality  made  of  Jubbulpur  hemp,  at 
least  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  strength  to  that  of 
Russian  hemp.  When  a  Petersburg  hemp  broke 
with  160  lbs.,  one  of  Jubbulpur  hemp  did  not 
break  with  less  than  190  lbs. 

In  India  the  mode  of  making  ropes  is  singularly 
simple.  One  man  sits  on  the  ground  and  lets  out 
the  yam  ;  another  retires  half -bent,  and  spins  it 
by  means  of  a  spindle,  the  yam  being  passed 
through  a  wooden  hoop  hung  round  his  neck. 
He  gives  the  spindle  a  jerk  betwixt  the  pahns  of 
his  hands,  and  xeeps  its  motion  up  at  a  very  con- 
siderable degree  of  speed  indeed.  When  several 
plies  of  fine  yarn  are  to  be  twisted  together,  a 
man  with  a  spindle  is  placed  at  the  end  of  each. 
The  whole  series  are  supported  at  intervals  by 
frames  of  bamboo;  a  spinner  at  the  further 
extremity  twists  all  the  strands  into  one,  while  a 
light  piece  of  board  is  being  passed  along,  where 
the  cords  are  meant  to  be  hard  plaited  and  strong, 
to  keep  them  from  running  too  rapidly  together. 
In  the  case  of  ropes,  after  the  single  strands  are 
laid  together,  the  rope  is  made  up  by  men  twisting 
the  hi^get  strands  by  a  stout  piece  of  wood, — a 
much  stronger  and  longer  piece  being  used  for 
the  entire  rope,  a  man  sitting  by  a  board  with 
holes  through  which  the  several  strands  pass,  to 
see  that  all  go  properly  together. 

Mandel  straw  rope  is  made  from  Eleusine 
coracaria.  The  straw  is  flat  and  excessively 
tough,  so  much  so  that  in  gathering  the  crops  the 
heads  are  pulled  off  by  hand,  leaving  the  whole 
straw  staniUng. 

Manilla  rope  is  made  of  plantain  fibre,  and  used 
for  running  rigging  for  ships,  or  tackling  for  land 
purposes. 

Hemp  rope  from  the  Cannabis  sativa  is  used  for 
standing  rigging  for  ships,  or  for  use  in  water. 

liope  of  Sesbania  aculeata  is  used  as  running 
rigging  for  ships,  and  tackling  for  land  purposes. 

Coir  rope  from  the  cocoanut  fibre  is  used  for 
boata'  and  ships'  running  gear,  and  for  hawsers  and 
cablea,  also  for  all  tackling  purposes  when  exposed 
to  wet,  especially  salt  water. 

Ropes  xnade  of  Crotalaria  juncea  are  employed 
as  tackling  in  dry  places  without  exposure  to  wet. 

Ropes  are  maide  at  Lahore  of  a  fibrous  plant 
callea  Chuyan,  from  Sunn  Okra,  from  the  Dib 
and  the  Putta,  from  a  fibre  called  Bugar,  from 
palm  leaves,  Dah  grass,  and  plantain  leaves. 

Rope  of  Sacchwum  moonja  is  made  near  the 
Ganges,  Jumna,  and  Indus.  Twine  ia  made  from 
the  fibre  of  the  leaf-sheath ;  a  little  thicker  kind 


Saccharam  spontandunit 

Smilax  ovalixolia. 

Sterculia  fostida. 

8.  ramoBa. 

Stryohnos  potatomm. 

Urtioa  heterophylla. 

U.  atrof  uoa. 

U.  erenulata. 

U.  dolabriforroia. 

17.  heptandra. 

U.  filjformia. 

U.  f  unioidaria. 

U.  longiapina. 

U.  nivea, 

U.  panioulata. 

U.  pentandra. 

U.  reticulata. 

U.  ienaeiinma. 

U.  vimlenta. 


is  used  for  towing  boats ;  when  dry  it  does  not 
possess  much  strength,  when  wet  it  is  stronff  and 
durable.  The  moonja  is  used  idso  for  thatching, 
etc. 

A  rope  is  made  at  Balasore  of  Sealee  fibre. 

Hope  of  rattan  made  atPenang,  Malay  Peninsula, 
used  for  drawmg  water,  and  as  haltero  for  cattle. 

Cotton  rope  is  used  for  hanging  and  pulling 
punkahs  and  tent  ropes. 

The  principal  cor^ige  plants  of  BritiBh  India  are 
enumerated  under  the  heading  Fibrous  Plants,  q.v,^ 
to  which  the  following  may  be  added,  viz. : — 
^sohynomene  cannabina. 
AilanthoB  Malabarioua. 
Aloe  vulgaris. 
Arenga  Bacoharifera. 
Arundo  donax. 
Bignonia  coronaria. 
Boehxneria  argentea. 

B.  dichotoxna  and  other  ip, 
Broussonetia  papyrifera. 
Calamus  rotang. 
Oeltis  oauoasioa. 
O.  capsularis. 
Cordia  myxa. 

C.  angustifolia. 
C.  Bothii 

Crotalaria  tenuif olia. 
Eleusine  eoraoana. 
Leptadenia,  tp. 
Horns  Indioa. 
Nussiessya  hypoleuca. 

ROR.    HiMD.    Kunkur,  or  broken  brick,  used 
in  Beneal  for  gravelling  roods. 

ROm  BAROLLI  has  a  grand  temple  58  feet  in 
height,  and  in  the  ancient  form  peculiar  to  the 
temples  of  Siva.  The  body  of  the  edifice,  in 
which  is  the  sanctum  of  the  god,  and  over  which 
rises  its  pyramidal  sikr,  is  a  square  of  only  21 
feet;  but  the  addition  of  the  domed  vestibule 
(munduf)  and  portico  makes  it  44  by  21.  The 
whole  is  covered  with  mythological  sculpture, 
without  as  well  as  within,  embUmatic  of  Siva  as 
Mahadeo,  who  in  Saiva  Hindu  belief  is  the 
giver  as  weU  as  the  destroyer  of  life.  In  a  niohe 
outside,  to  the  south,  he  is  armed  against  the 
Dytes  (Titans^,  the  roond  mala  or  skull-chaplet 
reaching  to  his  knees,  and  in  seven  of  his  arms 
are  offensive  weapons.  His  cap  is  the  fmstrum 
of  a  cone  composed  of  snakes  interlaced  with  a 
fillet  of  skulls ;  the  cupra  is  in  hand,  and  the 
victims  are  scattered  around.  On  his  right  is  one 
of  the  Jogini  maids  of  slaughter,  drunk  with 
blood,  the  cup  still  at  her  lip,  and  her  countenance 
expressive  of  vacuity ;  while  below,  on  the  left,  is 
a  female  personification  of  death,  mere  skin  and 
bone;  a  sickle  (koorpi)  in  her  right  hand,  its 
knob  a  death^s  head,  completes  this  group  of  the 
attributes  of  destruction. 

To  the  west  is  Mahadeo  under  another  form,-^ 
a  beautiful  and  animated  statue,  the  expression 
mild,  as  when  he  went  forth  to  entice  the 
mountain-nymph  Mera  to  his  embrace.  His  tiara 
is  a  blaze  of  nnely-execnted  ornaments,  and  his 
snake-wreath,  which  hangs  round  him  as  a  gar* 
land,  has  a  clasp  of  two  heads  of  Sehesnag  (the 
serpent-king),  while  Nanda  below  is  listening 
witn  placiditv  to  the  sound  of  the  damroo.  His 
cupra  and  kharg,  or  skull-cap  and  sword,  which 
he  is  in  the  attitude  of  using,  are  the  only  ac- 
companiments denoting  the  god  of  blood.  The 
nortnem  compartment  is  a  picture  disgustingly 
faithful  of  death  and  its  attributes,  vulgarly 
known  as  Bhooka  Mata,  or  the  personification  of 
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famine,  load  and  bare ;  her  necklace,  like  that  of 
her  lord,  is  of  Bkulls.  Clbse  by  are  two  mortals  in 
the  last  stage  of  existence,  so  correctly  repre- 
sented as  to  excite  an  unpleasant  surprise.  The 
outline  is  anatomically  correct.  The  mouth  is 
half  open  and  distorted,  and  although  the  eye  is 
closed  in  death,  an  expression  of  mental  anguish 
seems  still  to  linger  upon  the  features.  A  beast 
of  prey  is  approaching  the  dead  body,  while  by 
way  t>f  contrast  a  male  figure,  in  all  the  Tigour  of 
youth  and  health,  lies  prostrate  at  her  feet 

Such  is  a  faint  description  of  the  sculptured 
niches  on  each  of  the  external  faces  of  the  mindra, 
whence  the  spire  rises,  simple  and  solid.  In  a 
Hindu  temple  is  the  mindra  or  cella,  in  which 
is  the  statue  of  the  god;  then  the  munduf,  in 
architectural  nomenclature,  is  the  pronaos;  and 
third,  the  portico.  Like  all  temples  dedicated  to 
Bal-Siva,  the  yiyifier,  or  sun-god,  it  faces  the 
east.  The  portico  projects  several  feet  beyond 
the  munduf,  and  has  four  superb  columns  in 
front.  The  ceilings,  both  of  the  portico  and 
munduf,  are  elaborately  beautiful;  that  of  the 
portico,  of  one  single  block,  could  hardly  be 
surpassed.  The  exterior  is  a .  grand,  wonderful 
efifort  of  the  sUpi  or  architect,  one  series  rising 
above  and  surpassing  the  other,  from  the  base  to 
the  urn  whicn  surmounts  the  pinnacle.  The 
sanctum  contains  the  symbol  of  the  god,  whose 
local  appellation  is  Rori  Barolli,  a  change  from 
Balrori,  from  the  circumstance  of  Balnath,  the 
sun-god,  being  here  typified  by  an  orbicular 
stone  termed  rori,  formed  by  attrition  in  the 
chooli  or  whirlpools  of  the  Ghambal,  near  which 
the  temple  stands,  and  to  which  phenomena  it 
probably  owed  its  foundation.  This  symbolic  rori 
IB  not  fixed,  but  lies  in  a  groove  in  the  interoal 
ring  of  the  Yoni  *  and  so  nicely  is  it  poised,  that 
with  a  very  moderate  impulse  it  wm  continue 
revolving  while  the  votary  recites  a  tolerably 
long  hymn  to  the  object  of  his  adoration.  The 
old  ascetic,  who  had  long  been  one  of  the  zealots 
of  Barolli,  amongst  his  other  wonders,  gravely 
told  Colonel  Tod  that  with  the  momentum  given 
by  his  'little  finger,  in  former  days,  he  could 
make  it  keep  on  its  course  much  longer  than  now 
with  the  application  of  all  his  strength. — Tod^s 
Bajasthan,  li.  p.  706. 

ROSARIES. 


Tasbih,  Masbaha,  .  Arab. 

Bosaire, Fr. 

Bosenbeet,  .    .    .     Geb. 


BoBenkrans,  .    .    .  Geb. 

Bowirio, It. 

Bosaro, Sf. 


Rosaries  are  used  by  Buddhists,  Christians, 
Muhammadans,  and  Hindus.  The  Muhammadans, 
as  each  bead  passes  through  their  hands,  recite 
one  of  the  hundred  attributes  of  the  Creator. 
Thear  rosai^  has  100  beads ;  that  of  the  Burmese 
Buddhists,  108.  The  thousand  names  of  Vishnu 
and  Siva  are  strung  together  in  verse,  and  are 
repeated  on  certain  occasions  by  Brahmans,  as  a 
litany  accompanied  sometimes  with  the  rosary.  As 
each  name  is  mentally  recited,  with  the  attention 
absfractedlv  fixed  on  the  attribute  or  character 
of  which  that  name  excites  the  idea,  a  bead  is 
dropped  through  the  finger  and  thumb ;  such 
operation  is  supposed  to  assist  or  promote  abstrac- 
tion, an  attainment  which  enthusiastic  Hindus 
think  exceedingly  efficacious.  Brahmans  and 
pious  men  of  other  castes  are  often  seen  with 
rosaries  in  their  hands.  These  are  composed  of 
amber  or  of  the  rough  seeds  of  fruits  wiiich  are 
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ROOB, DUT. 

Bodon, Ob. 

BCawar^     .    .    .    Malay. 

Gul, PKBfl. 

Boza. Bus. 

Gulaba-pu,    .     .    .    Tam. 
Boja-pn,    ....    Tel. 


sacred  to  the  gods.  Images  and  pictures  of 
Brahma  and  of  Siva  are  frequently  to  be  seen 
with  a  rosary  in  the  hand,  and  the  hand  is  some- 
times seen  enclosed  in  a  loose  bag.  There  is  no 
authority  for  supposing  that  the  Jews  or  the 
earlier  Christians  used  rosaries.  The  Christian 
rosaries  are  of  beads  and  seeds.  The  seeds  of  the 
Abrus  precatorius  and  of  the  olive,  and  beads 
of  wooa  made  by  the  turner,  are  used.  Muham- 
madans use  beads  made  of  quartzose  minerals. 
Rosaries  and  charms  are  made  at  Kandahar  from 
chrysolite,  a  silicate  of  magnesia  quarried  from  a 
hill  at  Shahmaksud.  It  is  generally  opaque,  and 
varies  from  a  light -yellow  to  bluish  -  white. — 
Bellew ;  Moor's  Pantheon,  p.  24. 

ROSCOEA,  a  genus  of  showy  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  Zingiberace® ;  species  occur  up  to 
9000  feet  in  the  Himalaya  and  on  the  Neilgherry 
mountains,  viz.  :— 

B.  alpina,  Boyk,  Simla,  Ohor,  Landoor,  Neilgherries. 
B.  capitata,  Sm,^  WalL,  NepaL 
R.  elatior,  Sm,,  Nepal,  Eamaon. 
B.  lutea,  Wight  Jc,  Keilghenies. 
R.  exiHs,  ^Tm.,  NepaL 

B.  purpurea,  B.  procnra,  Wall.,  Shivapur  moantaixu 
B.  Bpicata,  Sm.,  TT.  Jc,  Voigt,  Nepal. 

ROSE. 

Ward, Arab. 

Ting-Bhih,    .    .    .  Chin. 
Tmang-wei,  Tsiang-mi,  „ 
Moh-hiang,   .     .    . 
Mui'kwai-hwa,  .    . 
Fu-kien-sian,     .    . 
Mei-kwe-hwa,    .    .       „ 
Hoa-houng-tau,  Coch.-Oh. 

The  Rosacese,  or  rose  tribe  of  plants  of  Lind- 
ley,  comprise  the  genera  Agromonia,  Dalibarda, 
fHgaria,  Geum,  Hotella,  NeUlia,  Potentilla,  Roea, 
Rubus,  Schizonotus,  Sibbaldia,  Sieversia,  and 
Spiraea.  Rose  trees  grow  in  India,  both  wild  and 
cultivated,  and  the  fiower  is  much  prized.  Wild 
yellow  roses  are  found  in  Kashmir,  Lahoul,  and 
Tibet.  Lowther  states  they  are  sometimes  double, 
and  Thomson  mentions  double  yellow  roses  at 
11,000  feet  in  Ladakh.  The  yellow  Persian  rose 
finds  its  eastern  limit  in  Lahoul,  but  Fortune  saw  a 
China  yellow  rose  in  the  gardens  of  the  mandarins 
during  the  early  months  of  the  year.  The  colour 
had  something  of  bu£F  in  it,  which  gave  the  flowers 
an  unconmion  appearance.  It  was  a  most  beauti- 
ful double  yellow  climbing  rose  from  the  more 
northern  districts  of  the  empire.  Another  rose, 
which  tlie  Chinese  call  the  ^five-coloured,'  was 
also  found  in  one  of  these  gardens  at  this  time. 
Sometimes  it  produces  self-coloured  blooms,  being 
either  red  or  French-white,  and  frequently  having 
flowers  of  both  on  one  plant  at  the  same  time, 
while  at  other  times  the  flowers  are  striped  with 
the  two  colours.  The  rose  was  known  in  early  times, 
and  was  as  great  a  favourite  among  the  nations  of 
antiquity  as  it  is  in  modem  times.  It  is  found  in 
almost  every  country  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
both  in  the  Old  and  New  World.  All  the  species 
are  included  between  lat  70^  and  19^  N.  It  is 
found  more  generally  on  dry  and  free  soils  than 
on  those  which  are  wet  and  tenacious.  In  the 
north  of  Europe  it  occurs  with  single  flowers,  but 
in  Italy,  Greece,  and  Spain  more  frequently 
double.  The  flowers  of  the  rose  have  a  great 
variety  of  colours,  from  the  deep-red  to  pale* 
yellow  and  wMte,  with  every  intermediate  shade. 
In  India,  the  easiest  mode  of  propagaticm  is  by 
layers  at  almost  all  seasons,  or  by  cntttnga  at  the 
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eommencement  of  the  rains.  The  Persian  varieties, 
red  and  white,  require  to  have  their  root&  opened 
and  the  plants  cut  during  the  early  part  of  the 
cold  season,  after  which  they  must  be  watered 
well  every  second  or  third  day.  The  roots  raust 
then  be  covered  up  with  manure,  when  they  will 
throw  out  flowers.  The  Rose  Edward,  which 
bloflsoms  a  great  part  Of  the  year,  requires  pruning 
about  a  month  after  it  ceases  to  olossom,  and 
should  be  allowed  to  rest  a  short  time  without 
watering,  when  a  fresh  supply  of  water  and 
manure  round  the  roots  will  cause  it  to  bear 
flowering  shoots  immediately.  This  rose,  and 
the  Egyptian,  are  amongst  the  few  that  give  seed- 
hips,  being  perfectly  formed  on  both.  Some  of 
the  roses  in  China  are  peculiar  from  having  trans- 
parent dots  on  their  leaves,  resembling  tiiose  of 
the  myrtles,  and  with  the  Chinese  the  roots  and 
fruits  of  rose  trees  are  officinal. 
Rosa  brunonis,  Lind, 


Guhib-ghiiri, .  .  Pushtu. 
Kajer,  Kni,  Kajri,  Sutlbj. 
Galab-ghurei,   Tb. -Indus. 


Kajo,  Kaji,  Qangwri,BEA8. 

Kanr, Ohsn. 

Phuliftri,  Ohal,  .  Jhklum. 
Phulwari,  Krur,  KiNQBA. 

This  fine  wild  white  rose  climbs  luxuriantly 
over  bushes  and  even  tall  trees.  It  is  common  in 
the  outer  Himalaya  from  2400  to  7000  feet,  up  to 
and  probably  beyond  the  Indus.  It  furnishes  a 
small-Bized  wood,  which  makes  walkinff-sticks. 
In  Murree  they  call  it  *  chal ; '  but  this  they  also 
apply  to  the  jasmine. 

Kosacanina,  the  dog  rose,  Ein-ying-tsze,  Chin., 
is  common  in  Kiang-si  and  other  provinces  of 
China ;  fruits  large  and  astringent,  formerly  used 
in  medicine. 

Rosa  centifolia,  Linn, 
B.  provincialis,  Miller,  B.  centifolia  musoosa. 

AVord, .....  Arab.  Hundred-leavod roM^SNO. 

Kanta  gulab,     .    .  Beno.  Gol-i-sorkh,  .    .    .  Hind. 

Gnlab-ka-phul,  .    .Duku.  Mawar,     .    .    .    Malat. 

Cabbage  rose,    .    .    Bnq.  Gul-i-sad-baig,  .    .  Pers. 

This,  a  native  of  Syria,  is  cultivated  through- 
out Europe,  British  India,  Persia,  and  China,  and 
from  it  rose-water  and  atr  or  otto  of  roses  are 
prepared  The  stem  or  kubjak  is  used  by  the  Hindu 
physicians  in  medicine.  Its  fragrance  is  but  par- 
tially destroyed  by  desiccation,  and  according  to 
M.  Cherean  is  remarkably  augmented  by  iomne. 
It  is  less  astringent  than  the  Provence  rose,  and 
more  laxatire.  The  petals  are  used  as  laxatives 
for  children,  and  also  made  into  the  conserve  of 
roees  or  gul-khand.  The  petals  of  this  as  well  as 
of  the  R.  gallica  are  preserved  with  salt  by  the 
European  apothecaries  for  the  preparation  of  the 
distiued  water. 

Rosa  damascena,  Mill^  the  damask  rose,  is  cul- 
tivated in  gardens  in  India  for  the  sake  of  its 
flowers;  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
brought  from  Damascus,  and  to  be  a  native  of 
Svria.  It  has  many  varietiea.  The  essential  oil 
of  the  petals  sells  at  2  rupees  per  tola. 

Rosa  eglanteria,  L,    Kative  country  imknown. 

Boea  gallica,  the  French  rose,  Provence  red  rose, 
IB  supposed  to  be  the  species  to  which  Pliny  refers 
(Hist  Nat.  X3d.  pp.  18,  25, 72,  73V  Is  a  native  of 
Persia,  found  wild  about  Montalbanum,  Walzen- 
berg,  and  Geneva,  in  Austria,  Piedmont,  and  the 
Cancasus;  It  has  equal  small  prickles,  erect 
flowers,  ovate  sepals,  and  globose  fruit.  Hundreds 
of  TBTieties  of  tliis  rose  are  found  cultivated  in 
gardens.  A  great  number  of  varieties  of  them 
are  hybrids  l^tween  R  gallica  and  R.  centifolia. 


they  mostiy  combine  the  long  graceful  shoots  of 
the  latter  with  the  rich  crimson  hues  of  R.  gallica. 
Hybrids  are  also  produced  between  R.  gallica  and 
R.  Indioa,  but  dmer  from  the  last  in  not  being 
perpetual.  The  petals  contain  tannic  and  gallic 
acid,  essential  oil,  oxide  of  iron,  and  oti^er  unim- 
portant principles.  The  petals  are  gathered  before 
becoming  quite  ripe ;  they  are  deprived  of  the  cal  vz 
and  central  attachments,  and  dried  before  the 
sun  or  in  a  stove.  When  dried  they  are  sifted 
in  order  to  separate  the  stamina  and  pistil. 
They  are  then  gently  compressed  and  kept  in  a 
dr^  place.  From  the  cabbage  rose,  a  variety  of 
this  species,  a  very  fragrant  (Sstilled  water  is  pre- 
pared in  England. 

Rosa  glandulifera  is  the  Gul  seoti  or  Sewati  of 
the  Panjab. 

Rosa  inserta  is  the  Nasrin  kubjak. 

Rosa-  macrophylla. 


Ban-kajru,  Tal, 
Trind,  Tumbu, 


SUTLKJ. 


>> 


Gulabjikjik,  .  .  Chek. 
Phulwar,  Phulian,  Hind. 
Ban-gulab,  Akhiari,  Bavi. 

This  great  red  rose  tree  grows  over  a  wide  range 
in  the  N.W.  Himalaya  up  to  the  Indus  from  4500 
to  10,500  feet.  Its  fruit  is  eaten,  and  is  stated  by 
Madden  to  become  very  sweet  when  black  and 
rotten.  In  Eanawar,  a  perfume  is  extracted 
from  the  flowers  for  export  towards  the  plaind. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Himalayan  plants. 
Its  single  flowers  are  as  large  as  the  palm  of  the 
hand. 

Rosa  moschata,  the  musk  rose,  4S  found  native 
in  the  north  of  Africa,  and  in  the  temperate  and 
warm  provinces  of  Spain. 

Rosa  rubiginosa,  sweet-briar  or  gul-nasrin,  Is 
met  with  in  manv  Indian  gardens ;  it  sometimes 
blo88omS|  if  budded  on  the  Persian  rose  stock. 
The  general  mode  of  propagation  is  by  layers,  but 
a  much  quicker  and  easier  method  is  to  bud  it  on 
the  stock  of  a  rose.  Tenasserim  residences  are 
often  filled  with  sweet  odours  from  the  graceful 
eglantine  or  sweet-briar,  but  the  plant  is  kept 
aHve  with  difficulty  when  exposed  to  the  south- 
west monsoon. 

Rosa  semperfiorens,  the  Yueh-ki-hwa  of  the* 
Chinese,  is  the  Chinese  monthly  rose,  a  common 
scrambling  shrub  bearing  a  regular  profusion  of. 
red  flowers,  mostly  barren,  but  used  medicinally. 

Rosa  sericea  is  an  erect,  white-flowered  rose, 
and  is  the  only  species  occurring  In  Southern 
Sikkim.  It  is  very  abundant.  Its  numerous  in- 
odorous flowers  are  pendent,  apparently  as  a  pro- 
tection from  the  rain,  and  it  is  remarkable  as 
being  the  only  species  having  four  petals,  instead 
of  five. 


Rosa  Webbiana,  Wall, 


Sia,  Sea,  •    •    .  Ladakh. 
lUoggal,  Kugina,  Sutlej. 


Sikanda,  Manyar, .  Chen. 
Shawali,  Ghua, .    .      „ 
Kantyan,.    .    .  Kaohan. 

This  rose  is  found  chie^y  in  the  rather  arid 
tracts  of  the  Panjab  Himalaya  from  5000  to  9500 
feet,  up  to  near  the  Indus,  and  in  Ladakh  it  reaches 
18,500  feet.  Its  fruit  is  eaten,  and  in  parts  of 
Spiti  the  stems  are  largel^r  used  for  fuel. — Cleg- 
horn;  Fortune's  Wandertngs,  p.  811;  Hooker, 
Journ,  i.  p.  168,  ii.  p.  43 ;  Mason ;  0*Sh. ;  Powell; 
Riddell;  Smith;  Stewart;  Roi:h,  ii.  p.  518. 

ROSE,  HUGH,  Lord  Strathnaikk,  a  distb- 

ffuished  politician,  commander,  and  administrator. 

In  Europe  public  attention  was  directed  to  the 

I  affairs  of  Syria,  where  Lord  Palmerston,  at  the 
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hazard  of  a  war  with  France,  effectually  check- 
mated  Thiers,  drove  Ibrahim  Pasha  back  Lato 
^831>^T  and  restored  Syria  to  Ottoman  rule.  Tho 
part  taken  by  Sir  Hugh  Rose  in  that  brilliant  line 
of  policy  was  prominent,  and  as  a  reward  for  his 
services  he  received  from  Great  Britain  the  Com- 
panionship of  the  Batii,  from  Prussia  the  Cross  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  from  the  Sultan  a 
sword  of  honour.  After  passing  many  years  in 
the  diplomatic  service,  he  acted  as  British  ambas- 
sador at  Constantinople,  in  the  absence  of  Strat- 
ford Canning,  and  at  a  critical  moment  he  ordered 
the  British  fleet  to  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles, 
for  which  he  received  the  thanks  and  support  of  the 
British  Government.  Subsequently,  and  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  Crimean  war.  Sir  Hugh  Rose 
served  as  Commissioner  with  the  French  army,  and 
gained  the  respect  of  the  British  authorities,  and  also 
of  the  principal  officers  in  the  French  army.  For 
his  services  in  the  war  with  Russia,  he  was  created 
K.C.B.,  and  received  the  Crimean  medal  and 
clasps,  the  rank  of  Commander  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  the  third  class  of  the  Medjidi,  and  the 
Turkish  medal 
When  he  landed  at  Bombay  in  the  autumn  of 

1857,  Lord  Elphinstone  at  once  gave  him  the 
command  of  the  force  to  which  was  confided  the 
duty  of  crushing  rebellion  in  Central  India,  and 
of  marching  to  join  Sir  Colin  Campbell's  army 
in  Bengal  He  took  conmiand  of  the  field  force 
in  December  1857,  captured  Ratgurh  29th  January 

1858,  Garrakota  13tn  February,  and  Chandaree 
17th  March ;  defeated  Tantia  Topee  at  the  Betwa, 
Ist  April ;  stormed  Jhansi,  Sd  April ;  defeated  the 
mutineers  at  Golo  wlie,  22d  April ;  captured  Calpee, 
23d  April ;  defeated  the  Gwalior  contingent,  10th 
June;  restored  the  Maharaja  Sindia,  20th  June 
1858 ;  and  became  Commander-in-Chief  of  India, 
4th  June  1860. 

This  small  colunm,  few  in  numbers,  was  con- 
stantly engaged  with  vastly  superior  forces  of 
the  enemy,  and  marched  for  months  from  vic- 
tory to  victory,  suffering  fearfully  from  over- 
exertion, terrific  heat,  and  constant  combats, 
until  finally  it  joined  Sir  Colin  Campbell's 
troops  upon  the  iNuiks  of  the  Jumna  at  Calpee. 

Leaving  Indore  at  the  end  of  1857,  Sir  Hugh  Rose 
first  encountered  the  enemy  at  Ratgurh,  which 
fort  he  captured  in  a  few  days,  and  again  defeated 
the  raja  of  Banpore  on  the*Bina.  This  opened  to 
him  the  road  to  Saugor,  the  garrisons  of  which 
had  long  been  hemmed  in  by  the  enemy,  and 
which  he  relieved  in  February  1858.  Still  ad- 
vancing, Sir  Hugh  Rose's  column  a^in  met  the 
rebels  at  the  fort  of  Gangakota,  which  he  took, 
and  he  then  closely  pursued  the  enemy  with  loss 
to  the  Beas.  His  next  operation  was  in  storming 
the  pass  of  Mudunpore,  and  by  his  success  there, 
several  smaller  forts  fdl  into  his  possession,  the 
road  to  Jhansi  was  opened,  and  the  territory  of 
Shahgurh  annexed.  Sir  Hugh  Rose  then  marched 
on  j£insi,  and  on  his  way  took  the  strong  fort  of 
Chandaree  by  storm.  Arriving  before  Jhansi  on 
the  21st  of  March,  he  found  himself  in  the  presence 
of  a  fortified  cily  defended  by  a  large  army  of 
rebels.  His  siege  guns  were  few,  and  his  troops 
were  constantly  engaged  and  much  overworked. 
During  seventeen  davs  the  cavalry  and  artillery 
invested  the  fort  and  guarded  the  ground  round 
it,  and  never  took  off  their  clothes,  saddles,  or 
harness.    In  the  meantime,  whilst  the  siege  ^x>- 
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gresaed  and  the  artillery  were  endeavouring  to 
make  a  breach,  Tantia  Topee,  with  an  army  of 
20,000  men  and  20  guns,  appeared  on  the  Betwa. 
Still  maintaining  his  invesUnent  of  the  dty,  and 
withdrawing  as  few  troops  as  possible.  Sir  Huglx 
Rose  drew  up  his  small  force  in  two  lines  in  order 
of  battle,  and  by  a  masterly  flank  attack  utterly 
defeated  and  routed  the  rebel  army  in  the  field, 
capturing  all  their  artillery,  and  pursuing  them  for 
sixteen  miles.  In  two  days  after  the  battle  of  the 
Betwa,  he  assaulted  and  captured  Jbanu  by  storm, 
and  escalade,  idih  a  loss  to  the  enemy  of  5000 
men.  In  April,  giving  the  rebels  no  rest,  Sir 
Hugh  again  aidvanced  towards  Calpee,  which  was 
their  great  depot  and  arsenal  on  the  Jumna. 
On  his  way  there  he  again  met  the  rebels  at 
Koonch  at  daylight,  defeated  and  pursued  them 
throughout  the  day,  capturing  fifteen  guns.  Tho 
force,  however,  was  becoming  perfectiy  prostrate 
from  constant  marching,  fighting,  over-exertion, 
and  heat.  The  thermometer  stood  at  120°  in  the 
shade.  Many  men  dropped  down  dead  from  sun- 
stroke. Although  to  avoid  the  excessive  heat,  the 
nuurches  were  imide  at  night,  the  men  were  so 
utterly  exhausted  that  even  during  short  halts  the 
whole  force  would  fall  down  into  a  deep  sleep, 
from  which  they  were  aroused  with  difficulty.  lu 
this  jaded  condition  the  column  arrived,  in  May, 
at  the  banks  of  the  Jumna  near  Calpee,  when  the 
enemy  attacked  them  at  noon  on  the  23d,  but 
after  a  severe  encounter  were  repulsed,  a  portion 
of  the  Rifle  Brigade  Camel  Corps  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Jumna  having  come  to  the  assistance 
of  Sir  Huf^h  Rose  at  a  critical  moment.  The 
success  of  this  day  made  Sir  Hugh  Rose  master  of 
Calpee,  with  its  arsenal  and  material  of  war.  Soon 
afterwards  it  was  announced  that  Sindia  had  fled 
from  Ids  capital,  and  that  Gwalior  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  rebel  army.  Ranidly  retracing  his  steps,  Sir 
Hugh  Rose  aeain  met  tne  enemy  in  a  battle  under 
the  walls  of  that  great  fortress,  and  by  his  victory 
on  that  occasion  restored  the  mahara  ja  to  his  throne. 
ROSE-ATTAR,  the  Atr  of  Asiatics  and  Otto 
of  the  English.  In  India,  the  perfumed  oils  or 
attar  are  obtained  in  the  following  manner.  The 
layers  of  the  jasmine  or  other  flowers,  four  inches 
thick  and  two  inches  square,  are  laid  on  the  ground 
and  covered  with  a  layer  of  sesamum  or  any  other 
oil-yielding  seed.  These  are  laid  about  the  same 
thickness  as  the  flowers,  over  which  a  second  layer 
of  flowers  like  the  first  is  placed.  The  seed  is 
wetted  with  water,  and  the  whole  mass  covered 
with  a  sheet  held  down  at  the  ends  and  sides  bj 
weights,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  18  hours  in  this 
form.  It  is  now  fit  for  the  mill,  unless  the  per- 
fume is  desired  to  be  veiy  strong,  when  the  faded 
flowers  are  removed  and  fresh  ones  put  in  their 
place.  The  seed  thus  impregnated  is  ground 
m  the  usual  way  in  the  mill,  the  oil  expressed 
having  the  scent  of  the  flower.    At  Ghazipur  the 

J'asmine  and  bela  are  chiefly  employed ;  the  oil  is 
:ept  in  bottles  of  hide,  aUled  dubbers,  and  sold 
for  about  four  shillings  a  seer.  The  newest  oUb 
afford  the  finest  perfume.  In  Europe  a  fixed  oil, 
usually  that  of  the  bean  or  morunga  nut^semployed. 
Cotton  is  soaked  in  this,  and  kid  over  layers  of 
flowers,  the  oil  being  squeezed  out  so  soon  as 
impregnated  with  perfume.  Dr.  Jackson  thus 
describes  the  culture  of  the  rose  in  India,  and 
manufacture  of  rose-attar  or  rose-water.  Around 
the  station  of  Ghazipur,  there  are  about  300  bighas 
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(or  about  150  acres)  of  ground  laid  out  in  small 
detached  fields  as  rose  gardens,  most  carefully 
protected  on  all  sides  by  high  mud  walls  and 
prickly-pear  fences,  to  keep  out  the  catUe.    These 
lands,  wnidi  belong  to  zammdars,  are  planted  with 
ruse  trees,  and  are  annually  let  out  at  so  much  per 
bigha  for  the  ground,  and  so  much  additional  for 
the  rose  plants, — ^generally  5  rupees  per  bigha,  and 
25  rupees  for  the  rose  trees,  of  which  ^ere  are 
1000  m  eadi  bigha.    The  additional  expense  for 
cultivation  would  be  about  8  rupees  8  annas ;  so 
that  for  d8  rupees  8  annas  you  have  for  the  season 
1  bigha  of  lOOO  rose  trees.    If  the  season  be  good, 
this  bigha  of  1000  rose  trees  should  yield  1  lakh 
of  roses.    Purchases  for  roses  are  always  made  at 
BO  much  per  lakh.    The  price,  of  course,  varies 
acccMrding  to  the  year,  and  will  average  from  40  to 
70  rupees.    The  rose  trees  come  into  flower  at  the 
beginning  of  March,  and  continue  so  through  April. 
Early  in  the  morning  the  flowers  are  plucked 
by  numbers  of  men,  women,  and  children,  and  are 
conyeyed  in  large  bags  to  the  several  contracting 
parties  for  distiluition  into  rose-water.    The  culti- 
vators themselves  ver^  rarely  manufacture.    The 
native  apparatus  for  distilling  the  rose-water  con- 
sists of  a  large  copper  or  iron  boiler  well  tinned, 
capable  of  holding  trom  8  to  12  gallons,  having  a 
large  body  with  a  rather  narrow  neck,  and  a  mouth 
about  8  inches  in  diameter ;  on  the  top  of  this  is 
fixed  an  old  pot  or  deghchi,  or  cooking  yessel, 
with  a  hole  in  the  centre  to  receive  the  tube  or 
worm.    This  tube  is  composed  of  two  pieces  of 
bamboo,  fastened  at  an  acute  angle,  and  it  is 
covered  the  whole  length  with  a  strong  binding 
of  corded  string,  over  which  is  a  luting  of  earth 
to  prevent  the  vapour  from  escaping.    The  small 
end,  about  two  feet  long,  is  fixea  into  the  hole  in 
the  centre  of  the  head,  where  it  is  well  luted  with 
flowers  and  water.    The  lower  arm  or  end  of  the 
tube  is  carried  down  into  a  long-necked  vessel  or 
receiver,  called  a  bhubka.    This  is  placed  in  ft  pot 
of  water,  which,  as  it  gets  hot,  is  changed.    The 
head  of  the  still  is  luted  on  to  the  body,  and  the 
long  arm  of  the  tube  in  the  bhubka  is  also  well 
provided  with  a  cushion  of  cloth,  so  as  to  keep  in 
all  vapour.    The  boiler  is  let  into  an  eartnen 
furnace,  and  the  whole  is  ready  for  operation. 
There  is  a  great  variety  of  rose-water  manufactured 
in  the  bazar,  and  much  that  bears  the  name  is 
nothing  more  than  a  mixture  of  sandal  oil    The 
best  rose-water,  howeyer,  procurable  in  the  bazar 
may  be  computed  as  bearing  the  proportion  of 
1000  roses  to  a  seer  of  water ;  from  1000  roses 
most  generally  a  seer  and  a  hall  of  rose-water  is 
distilled^  and  perhaps  from  this  even  the  attar  has 
been  remoTedL    The  boiler  of  tiie  still  will  hold 
from  8000  to  12,000  or  16,000  roses.    On  8000 
roses  from  10  to  11  seers  of  water  will  be  placed, 
and  8  seers  of  rose-water  will  be  distilled.    This, 
after  distillation,  is  placed  in  a  carboy  of  glass, 
and  is  exposed  to  the  sun  for  several  days  to  be- 
come puckah  or  ripe ;  it  is  then  stopped  with 
cotton,  and  has  a  covering  of  moist  clay  put  over 
it  -  this  becoming  hard,  effectually  prevents  the 
scent  from  escaping.    This  is  the  best  that  can  be 
procured,  and  the  price  will  be  from  Rs.  12  to  16. 
To  procure  the  sStar  or  otto  of  roses,  the  roses 
are  put  into  t^e  still,  and  the  water  passes  over 
gntduallyyasin  the  case  of  the  rose-water  process ; 
after  the  whole  has  come  over,  the  rose-water  is 
placed  in  a  large  metal  basin,  which  is  covered 


with  wetted  muslin  tied  over  to  prevent  insects 
or  dust  getting  into  it ;  this  vessel  is  let  into  the 
ground  about  two  feet,  which  has  been  previously 
wetted  with  water,  and  it  is  allowed  to  remain  quiet 
during  the  whole  night  The  attar  is  always  made 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  when  the  nights 
are  cool.  In  the  morning  the  little  film  of  attar 
which  has  formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  rose- 
water  during  the  night  is  removed  by  means  of  a 
feather,  and  carefully  placed  in  a  small  phial ;  and 
day  after  day,  as  the  collection  is  made,  it  is 
placed  for  a  short  period  in  the  sun,  and  after  a 
sufficient  quantity  has  been  procured,  it  is  poured 
off  clear,  and  of  the  colour  of  amber,  into  small 
phials.  Pure  attar,  when  it  has  been  removed 
only  3  or  4  days,  has  a  pale  greenish  hue ;  by 
keepiog,  it  loses  this,  and  in  a  few  weeks'  time 
it  becomes  of  a  pale  yellow.  The  first  few  days' 
distillation  does  not  produce  such  fine  attar  as 
comes  off  afterwards,  m  consequence  of  the  dust 
or  littie  particles  of  dirt  in  the  still  and  the  tube 
being  mixed  with  it.  This  is  readOy^separated, 
from  its  sinking  to  the  bottom  of  the  attar,  which 
melts  at  a  temperature  of  84^.  From  one  lakh  of 
roses  it  is  generally  calculated  that  180  grains,  or 
1  tola,  of  attar  can  be  procured ;  more  than  this 
can  be  obtained  if  the  roses  are  full-sized,  and  the 
nights  cold  to  allow  of  the  congelation.  Tlie  attar 
purchased  in  the  bazar  is  generally  adulterated, 
mixed  with  sandal  oil  or  sweet  oil.  Not  even  tiie 
richest  native  will  give  the  price  at  which  the 
purest  attar  alone  can  be  obtained,  and  the  purest 
attar  that  is  made  is  sold  only  to  Europeans, 
selling  at  from  50  to  90  rupees  the  tola. 

In  India,  native  stills  are  let  out  at  so  much 
per  day  or  week,  and  it  frequentiy  occurs  that  the 
residents  prepare  some  rose-water  for  their  own 
use  as  a  present  to  their  friends,  to  secure  their 
being  provided  with  that  which  is  the  best  The 
natives  of  India  never  remove  the  calyces  of  the 
rose  flowers,  but  place  the  whole  into  the  still  as 
it  comes  from  the  garden.  The  best  plan  appears 
to  be  to  have  these  removed,  as  by  this  means  the 
rose-water  may  be  preserved  a  longer  time,  and 
is  not  spoiled  by  the  acid  smell  occasionally  met 
with  in  the  native  rose-water.  It  is  usual  to  cal- 
culate 100  botties  to  1  lakh  of  roses.  The  rose- 
water  should  always  be  twice  distilled ;  over 
10,000  roses,  water  may  be  put  to  allow  of  16  or 
20  botties  coming  out ;  the  following  day  these 
20  botties  are  placed  over  8000  more  roses,  and 
about  18  botties  of  rose-water  are  distilled.  This 
may  be  considered  the  best  to  be  met  with.  The 
attar  is  so  much  lighter  than  the  rose-water,  that 
previous  to  use  it  is  better  to  expose  the  rose- 
water  to  the  sun  for  a  few  days,  to  allow  of  its 
being  well  mixed ;  and  rose-water  that  has  been 
kept  six  months  is  always  better  than  tiiat  which 
has  recentiy  been  made.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  rose  season,  people  from  all  parts  come  to 
make  their  purchases,  and  very  large  quantities 
are  prepared  and  sold.  There  are  about  86  places 
in  the  dty  of  Ghazipur  where  rose-water  is  dis- 
tilled. These  people  generaUy  put  a  large  quanti  t y 
of  sandal  oil  into  the  receiver ;  the  oil  is  afterwards 
carefully  removed  and  sold  as  sandal-attar,  and 
the  water  put  into  carboys  and  disposed  of  as  rose- 
water.  At  the  time  of  sale,  a  few  drops  of  sandal 
oil  are  placed  on  the  neck  of  the  carboy  to  give  it  a 
fresh  scent,  and  to  many  of  the  natives  it  appears 
perf ectiy  immaterial  whether  the  scent  arise  solely 
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ROSE  CHAINS. 


ROSEWOOD. 


from  the  sandal  oil  or  from  the  roees.  Large 
quantities  of  sandal  oil  are  every  year  brought  up 
irom  the  south  of  India  and  expended  in  this  way. 

The  chief  use  the  natives  appear  to  make  of  the 
rose-water,  and  the  sandal-attar  or  sandal-oil,  is 
at  the  period  of  their  festivals  and  weddings.  It 
is  tiien  distributed  largely  to  the  guests  as  they 
anive,  and  sprinkled  with  profusion  in  the  apart- 
ments. A  liurge  quantity  of  rose-water  is  sold  at 
Benares,  and  many  of  the  native  rajas  send  over 
to  Ghazipur  for  its  purchase.  Most  of  the  rose- 
water,  so  soon  as  distilled,  is  taken  away,  and 
after  six  months  from  the  termination  of  the 
manufacture  there  are  not  more  than  four  or  five 
places  where  it  is  to  be  met  with.  The  value  of 
the  roses  sold  for  the  manufacture  of  rose-water 
may  be  estimated  at  15,000  to  20,000  rupees  a 
year ;  and  from  the  usual  price  asked  for  the  rose- 
water,  and  for  which  it  is  sold,  there  may  be  a 
profit  of  40,000  rupees.  The  natives  are  very 
fond  of  using  the  rose-water  as  medicine,  or  as  a 
vehicle  for  other  mixtures,  and  they  consume  a 
good  deal  of  the  petals  for  the  conserve  of  roses, 
or  gul-kand,  as  they  call  it.  The  delightful 
fragrance  from  the  Ghazipur  rose  fields  can  be 
scented  at  7  miles  distance  on  the  river  Ganges. 
The  most  approved  mode  of  ascertaining  the 
quality  of  attar  is  to  drop  it  on  a  piece  of  paper ; 
its  strength  is  ascertained  by  the  quickness  with 
which  it  evaporates,  and  its  worth  oy  its  leaving 
no  stains  on  the  paper.  The  best  otto  is  now 
manufactured  at  Constantinople,  and  it  is  largely 
made  in  France. — O^Shaughnessy,  p.  826. 

ROSE  CHAINS,  made  of  gold  at  Trichinopoly, 
are  perfect  marvels  of  the  goldsmith's  art.  So 
minute  is  the  chasing  of  the  pattern  of  the  rose  in 
each  link,  that,  unaided  by  a  magnifying  power, 
the  eye  is  unable  to  trace  its  delicate  outline  and 
beauty  of  form.  In  some,  the  little  links  are 
drawn  so  close  together  as  to  be  only  visible  on 
the  closest  inspection.  It  is  difficult  at  first  to 
believe  that  it  is  anything  but  a  mere  len^^rh  of 
solid  gold  wire,  and  only  when  examined  m  the 
hand  does  its  perfect  flexibility  betray  its  manner 
of  construction.  Waistbands  are  made,  consisting 
of  eight  and  sixteen  of  these  fairy-like  diains, 
which  appear  as  bunches  of  golden  thread, 
and  they  are  fastened  with  gold  clasps,  set  with 
emeralds  and  rubies  for  ornamental  purposes. 

ROSELLE. 


Kuerioa,     .    .    .  Hiin>. 
Hibiscus  subdariffa,    Lat. 

This  plant  is  cultivatec 


Pulchay  Idray,      .     Tam. 
Terra  gogu, .     .    .     Tel. 

in  most  gardens  all  over 


India,  for  its  fleshy  calyces,  which  have  a  pleasantly 
acid  taste,  and  make  excellent  tarts  and  jelly ;  and 
in  the  West  Indies,  for  refreshing  drinks.  The 
stems,  if  cut  when  in  flower,  and  the  bark  stripped 
off  and  steeped  immediately,  a  mass  of  minute 
fibres  is  displayed,  of  a  fine  silky  nature. 
ROSE  MALOES.    Anglo-Malat. 


Eno. 


•    »» 
Malat. 


Kon-t'yok,  .  .  ' .  BUBic.  Liquid  storax, 
Bu-hon-you,  .  .  Oheet.  Storax,  .  . 
Su-hoh-you-hiang,        „        Basa-mala,     . 

This  semi-fiuid  resin  is  the  product  of  the 

Liquidamber  altingia,  which  grows  in  Tenasserim. 

The  resin   sold   in  China  fe  a  thick,  scented, 

gummous  oil,  of  the  consistence  of  tar;  it  is 

brought  from  Penda  viA  India  to  China,  and  when 

good  has  a  pearly  appearance.     The  price  has 

declined  much  of  late  years ;  it  used  to  sell  for  80 

dobk  per  pikul.    It  is  used  for  medicinal  pdrpoees. 
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— Morrison^s  Compendious  Description ;  WiiUamsi* 
Mid,  King,  ii  p.  406 ;  Smith, 

ROSEMARY,  the  tope  of  Rosmarinus  officin- 
alis, Linn,,  the  Aklil-ul-Jabl  or  the  mountain 
crown  of  the  Arabs,  a  translation  ol  Libanotis 
coronaria,  its  former  Eoropean  name. 

ROSEN,  FREDERIC,  obiit  1837,  aged  32  years. 
He  was  the  editor  and  translator  of  the  first  book 
of  the  Rig  Veda. 

ROSE  OF  JERICHO. 
Kaf  Mariam,      .    .  Arab.  I  Rose  de  Jerioho,    .    .  Fa. 
Mary's  Hand,    .    .    Sno.  |  Jwore  hygrometriqua,  „ 

The  rose  of  Jericho  (Anastatica  hierochuntina, 
L,),  growing  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  Palestine, 
Barbary,  and  Egypt,  is  an  annual ;  after  withering, 
its  hygrometric  stems  roll  themselves  up  in  a  ball, 
are  loosened,  and  blown  about  by  the  wind, 
expanding  again  with  the  first  rainfall.  The  winds 
hurry  the  round  ball  from  place  to  place  until  it  is 
left  in  some  moist  situation,  generally  the  sea- 
shore, where  it  is  driven  to  and  fro  by  the  land 
winds  along  with  the  sand  which  rorms  the 
barriers  of  the  beach.  Here  the  seeds  are  ex- 
pelled from  the  contracted  seed-vessels  on  the 
plant  recovering  its  original  form,  and  receive 
sufficient  moisture  for  germination,  and  when 
blown  back  to  the  deserts  it  puts  out  its  shoots 
and  grows  luxuriantly.  The  peof^e  believe  that 
if  put  in  water  at  the  time  when  a  woman*s  labour 
pains  begin,  it  will  expand  the  instant  that  the 
child  is  bom.  They  say  that  it  first  blossomed 
on  Christmas  eve  to  salute  the  birth  of  the  Re- 
deemer, and  paid  homage  to  his  resurrection  by 
remaining  expanded  till  Easter. — Lind,  Murray. 

ROSETTA  STONE,  a  stone  discovered  on  the 
redoubt  of  the  town  of  Reshid,  by  an  artillery 
officer  of  the  French  army,  when  digging  the 
foundations  of  Fort  St.  Julian  at  Rosetta,  in  An^st 
1799.  It  is  of  a  dark  syenitic  basalt,  and  contains 
an  inscription,  the  upper  part  in  hieroglyphics, 
the  enchorial  or  common  Egyptian,  and  Greek. 
It  was  first  in  part  translated  in  1813  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Young,  a  physician  of  Great  Britain.  It 
is  in  the  Britiw  Museum. 

ROSETTA  WOOD  is  a  good-sised  East  India 
wood,  imported  into  Europe  in  logs  9  to  14  inches 
diameter;  it  is  handsomely  veined,  the  general 
colour  is  a  lively  red-orange  (like  the  skin  of  the 
Malta  orange)  with  darker  marks,  which  are  some- 
times near^  black ;  the  wood  is  close,  hard,  and 
very  beautiful  when  first  cut,  but  soon  gets  darker. 
—Holtz. 

ROSE-WATER. 
SiEBff-wei-lu,   .    .    Chdt.  I  Avar  mawar,    .     IIalat. 
Gulab-ka-pam,     .    HiKD.  |  Ab-i-gul, ....    Pbbs. 

The  water  distilled  from  roses,  and  put  for  sale 
into  large  ghiBB  bottles  of  about  three  imperial 
g^lons  capacity  each,  called  carboys.  A  large  quan- 
tity is  annually  exported  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
Bombay;  that  sold  in  Benares  is  obtained  from 
Ghazipur,  where  it  is  largely  distilled.  Rose- 
water  is  much  esteemed  on  account  of  its  gr^at 
Ara^rance,  and  is  chiefly  used  by  the  natives  at  the 
periods  of  their  festivals  and  weddings.    See  Rose. 

ROSEWOOD. 


I^e-tau,  ....  CmK. 
OhineM  rosewood,  Eko. 
E.  Indian  blaokwood,  ,, 
Boisduroee^  •  .  .  Fb. 
Boisde  Rhode,  .  .  ,| 
£U)sen-holE,  .  .  .  Oxb. 
Legnorodie,     .    .    .It. 


Lignum  Bhodinm,  Lat. 

Ai^Mdathas,  ...  „ 

PaoderoaadSi  .    »  Four. 

LmodtroMi     »    »  .fip. 

Biti-maram,  .    .    •  Tau. 

Terra  gadda-chava«  Tel. 
Gongaravi,  .    .    . 


»• 


ROSEWOOD. 


ROl". 


like  to  ironwood,  blackwood,  redwood,  etc., 
rosewood  is  a  commercial  term  given  to  the  timbers 
f  Bereral  trees.  Those  need  in  Britain  are  pro- 
daced  iu  the  Brazils,  the  Canary  Isles,  the  East 
Indies,  and  Africa.  They  are  imported  in  verylarge 
riabs,  or  the  halves  of  trees,  which  average  18 
laches  wide.  The  best  is  from  Rio  de  Janeiro 
(D&lbergia,  jrp.),  t}ie  second  quality  from  Bahia, 
umI  the  commonest  from  the  East  Indies ;  the  last 
k  called  East  India  blackwood,  althoagh  it  happens 
to  be  the  lightest  and  most  red-coloured  oi  the 
three;  it  is  devoid  of  the  powerful  smell  of  the 
tme  rosewood,  which  latter  Dr.  Lindley  considers 
to  be  from  a  species  of  mimosa.  The  pores  of 
the  East  India  rosewood  appear  to  contain  less  or 
none  of  the  resinons  matter  from  which  the  odour, 
like  that  of  the  flower  of  Acacia  armata,  arises. 
One  of  the  rosewoods  contains  so  much  gum  and 
oil,  that  small  splinters  make  excellent  matches. 
The  colours  of  rosewood  are  from  light  hazel  to 
deep  purple,  or  nearly  black ;  the  tints  are  some- 
times abruptly  contrasted,  at  other  times  striped 
or  nearly  uniform.  The  wood  is  very  heavy ; 
some  Bpecimens  are  close  and  fine  in  me  grain, 
whereas  others  are  as  open  as  coarse  mahogany, 
or  rather  are  more  abundant  in  veins.  The  black 
Btreab  are  sometimes  particularly  hard,  and  very 
destnictive  to  the  tools  employed  on  it.  Next  to 
mahogany,  it  is  in  England  the  most  abundant 
of  the  furniture  woods.  A  large  (quantity  is  cut 
into  veneers  for  upholstery  and  cabmet  work,  and 
»lid  pieces  are  used  for  the  same  purposes,  and 
for  a  great  variety  of  turned  articles  of  ordinary 
coDsomption.  Mr.  Poole,  in  his  Statistics  of 
Commerce,  describes  it  as  a  highly-esteemed,  dark- 
hrown  coloured  fiancy  wood,  principally  used  in 
veneering  and  making  costly  furniture.  That  de- 
livered in  England,  he  says,  is  imported  chiefly 
from  Babia  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  into  London  and 
LiTerpool.  It  ib  in  the  form  of  the  halves  of  trees 
aTeraging  18  inches  wide,  and  in  weight  2^  cwt, 
called  planks,  of  which  the  import  in  1851  was 
2000  tons.  Price,  ordinarily,  £9  to  £19,  but 
riang  occasionally  to  £90  per  ton.  The  rosewood 
of  the  Tenasseiim  Provinces  is  a  very  beautiful, 
haid,  compact  timber,  resembling  Andaman  wood, 
and  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  bazar  of  Calcutta. 
From  Siam  and  oUier  places,  a  rosewood  is  largely 
exported  by  the  Chinese.  These  woods  are  gener- 
aUj  esteemed  according  to  the  degree  in  which 
the  darker  parts  are  distinct  from  the  purple 
red,  which  lorm  the  ground.  One  rosewood  was 
called  Ljjnium  Rhodium,  Aspalathus,  whence  the 
Olenm  Rhodii  is  obtained ;  heavy,  oleaginous, 
somewhat  sharp  and  bitter  to  the  taste,  of  a 
Btrong  smell,  and  purple  colour.  The  Chinese 
rosewood,  called  Tze-tau,  is  odorous,  of  a  red- 
dish-black colour,  streaked,  and  full  of  fine 
^eins,  which  appear  as  if  painted.  The  manu- 
factures of  this  wood  are  more  valued  in  China 
than  the  varnished  or  japanned.  There  are  baser 
bifida  of  rosewood  of  inferior  value.  East  Indian 
bhickwood  or  rosewood,  from  the  Dalbergia  lati- 
foha  and  D.  sissoides,  is  an  excellent  heavy  wood, 
suited  for  the  best  furniture.  It  can  be  procured 
in  large  quantities^  and  of  considerable  size ;  the 
wood  contains  much  oil.  In  large  panels  it  is 
liable  to  split. — Faulkner;  Morrison^s  Compendious 
Detcriptum ;  M,  E.  Jr,  Rep, ;  MasorCs  Tenasserim ; 
ffoUzapfel;  PooU's  St.  of  Commeret;  ^PCuL- 
iocft. 


ROSIN. 
Ral,  Rala,  Salla, .    Hikd.  I  Coongilium,     .    .    .  Tax. 
Damar,  ....  Malat.  |  Qagalam,    ....  Tbl. 

The  rosin  or  common  resin  of  Europe  is  obtained 
as  a  residuary  matter  in  the  process  for  obtaining 
the  oil  of  turpentine.  Turpentines  are  oleo-resins. 
In  tiieir  natural  state  they  are  either  solid  or  semi- 
fluid, the  oil  of  turpentine  being  obtained  by 
distillation  of  American  turpentine  with  water, 
and  is  from  the  Pinus  palustais ;  partlv  also  from 
the  Pinus  tceda,  and  perhaps  some  other  species 
inhabiting  the  Southern  States,  from  North  Caro- 
lina and  the  south-eastern  part  of  Virginia.  A 
hollow  is  cut  in  the  tree  a  row  inches  above  the 
ground,  and  the  bark  removed  for  the  space  of 
about  eighteen  inches  above  it  The  turpentine 
runs  into  this  excavation  from  about  March  to 
October ;  more  rapidlv,  of  oourse,  during  the  warmer 
months.  It  is  transferred  from  these  hollows  into 
casks.  Old  and  concrete  American  turpentine  is 
often  sold  as  frankincense.  Its  imports  into  India 
are  diminishing.    See  Dammer ;  Resin. 

ROSMARINUS  OFFICINALIS,  Rosemary. 
Aklil-ul-Jabl,    .    .  Abab.  |  Haaalban-aohair,  .    Abab. 


A  shrub  three  to  four  feet  high,  densely  leafy, 
an  inhabitant  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  parts  of 
Asia  Minor.  Eau  de  la  reine  d^ongrie  is  the 
essential  oil  of  this  plant,  stated  most  positively  to 
possess  the  power  of  encouraging  the  growth  of 
nair  and  of  curing  baldness.  It  is  the  colourifig 
ingredient  of  green  pomatums. — O^Sk» 

ROSS,  DANIEL,  a  naval  officer  who  rose  to  the 
rank  of  captain  in  the  Indian  navy.  Between 
1828  and  1840,  he  surveyed  the  east  coast  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  from  the  mouths  of  the  Hoogly  to 
the  StraitB  of  Malacca.  He  succeeded  Captain 
Court  in  1823  as  Marine  Survey or-Gkneral  at 
Calcutta,  where  he  introduced  a  really  scientific 
method  of  survey,  and  earned  the  title  of  the 
Father  of  the  Indian  Survey.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Captain  Lloyd,  on  his  resigning  the  office  in 
1883,  and  he  became  Master  Attendant  at  Bombay 
until  before  his  death. — E.  L  Marine  Surveys, 
P.P.  1871. 

ROSS.  Captain  Sir  James  Clark  Ross,  an 
officer  of  the  British  navy,  who  discovered  the 
north  magnetio  pole.  He  left  in  September  1839 
with  the  Erebus  and  Terrory  and  voyaged  along 
the  antarctic  continent,  naming  Mount  Erebus, 
12,400  feet,  and  Mount  Terror,  10,900  feet  The 
former  is  volcanic,  hurling  columns  of  smoke  1500 
and  2000  feet  above  the  crater.  He  made  other 
two  voyages,  and  in  the  last  discovered  the  south 
magnetic  pole.. 

ROSTELLARIA  PROCUMBENS.    Nees. 
Jufltioia  procambens,  Linn, 
Nireiputi,  ....  Tax.  |  Naks  puta,  ' .    .    .  Tjel. 

A  shrub  common  on  the  Coromandel  coast  of 
India,  used  in  medicine.     There  are  other  species. 

ROT,  a  name  given  to  a  disease  in  the  coffee 
plant.  In  this  disease  the  young  coffee  leaves  and 
shoots  turn  black  and  wither,  caused  generally  by 
too  much  wet  and  cold,  and  is  to  be  remedied  by 
draining  the  ground  well,  laying  down  also,  if 
possible,  mana  grass  two  to  three  inches  tiiick. 
When  grubs  attack  the  tap-root,  the  coffee  trees 
are  observed  to  die  off,  and  on  digging  ronnd, 
grubs  will  be  found  about  the  tap-root  Grass- 
hoppers (locusts  ?)  cut  down  young  trees  close  to 
the  ground,  and  saw  off  the  branches  of  the  older 
trees.— £«;/,  p.  274. 
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ROTANG,  a  pass  in  the  Himalaya,  in  lat.  32"" 
24'  N.,  and  long.  77°  10'  E.,  is  13,200  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  Rotang  pass  near  Dharmsala  leads 
to  the  heart  of  GentnJ  Asia.  The  Beas  river  rises 
in  a  sacred  pool,  called  Yyas  Rikhi,  in  the 
Rotang  pass,  at  the  head  of  Kulu  valley.  The 
scenery  of  the  river  valley  is  very  beautiful,  and 
is  unlike  that  of  the  Ghenab  or  Sutlej.  The  river 
is  fringed  with  trees,  and  studded  with  green 
islands.  There  is  a  good  riding  path  close  along 
the  bank,  which  does  not  exist  upon  any  other 
river  in  the  Panjab.  Besides  deodar  in  the  Upper 
Beoa  vaUey,  kail,  P.  excelsa,  elm,  maple,  oak,  and 
walnut  are  abundant ;  on  the  Parbati,  box  occurs; 
also  olive  and  the  twisted  cypress  (G.  torulosa) 
are  found  in  small  quantity. — PowelVs  Handbook ; 
Lord  Elgin. 

ROTH.  Several  prominent  learned  men  of  this 
name  have  had  relations  with  India. 

A.  W.  Roth,  author  of  Nove  Plantarum  Species, 
prsesentim  Ind»  Orientalis. 

Heinrich  Roth,  a  German  missionair,  about  a.d. 
1650,  resided  in  India.  He  was  able  to  dispute 
in  Sanskrit  with  the  Brahmans. 

Rudolph  Roth,  in  1844  published  three  disser- 
tations on  the  literature  and  history  of  the  Vedas. 
He  was  editor  of  the  Atharva  Veda. — Sayce,  i.  44. 
ROTHIA  TRIFOLIATA.    Pm. 
Trigonella  Indioa,  Linn. 
Nurrey  pithen  kiray,  Tam.  |  Ubbukada,  ....  Tel. 
An  annual,  native  of  the  Goromandel  coast, 
with  small  yellow  flowers.    It  is  a  small  procum- 
bent weed  with  trifoliate  leaves,  used  by  the 
natives  as  greens ;  abundant  everywhere. — Jaffrey. 
ROTI.     Hind.     Any  bread;  the  chapatti  or 
flat  cake.    Leavened  bread  is  called  nan,  also  roti. 
Roti  is  also  sweetened  wheaten  cakes  besmeared 
with  sandal,  but  is  properly  unleavened  bread. 
Roti  raughandar  are  wheaten  cakes  with  a  super- 
abundance of  ghi  in  them.    See  Bread ;  Sooji ; 
Rolong. 

ROTTBCELLIA  EXALTATA.     Linn. 
Stegovia  CoohixL-ChinenaiB,  Lour.  \  Bam-Shonti,  Bbnq. 
A  plant  of  British  India,  Gochin-Ghina,  and  N. 
Holhuid. 

ROTTBOSLLIA  GLABRA.  Rozb.  Buska, 
Buksha,  Bbno.  A  grass  of  the  family  Panicacee, 
acceptable  to  cattle. — Eoxh. 

ROTTEN-STONE,  a  mineral,  occurring  mass- 
ive ;  colour  greyish,  reddish,  or  blackish  brown  ; 
dull,  earthy,  and  opaque.  Soft,  soils  the  fingers, 
and  is  fetid  when  rubbed  or  scraped.  It  is  em- 
ployed in  polishing  metal,  etc.;  in  100  parts, 
alumina  86,  silica  4,  carbonaceous  matter  10. 
Very  fine  silicious  and  magnesian  earths,  such  as 
rotten-stone,  alkaline  loam,  and  Armenian  bole, 
occur  near  Sundur,  Bangalore,  and  Guddapah. — 
Eng.  Cyc. ;  Mad.  Ex.  Jur.  Rep. 

BOTTLER,  Dr.  A.,  a  Danish  missionary  long 
resident  at  Tranquebar,  in  the  south  of  India, 
who  wrote  a  Tamil  dictionary  and  collected  a 
herbarium.    He  was  esteemed  the  father  of  Indian 

botany. 

ROTTLERA,  a  genus  of  plants,  named  in 
honour  of  Dr.  Rottler.  Its  species  are  found  in 
the  tropical  parts  of  Asia  and  throu^out  India, 
and  contain  handsome  moderate-sized  trees.  R. 
tetracocca  grows  in  Sylhet,  and  yields  a  hard  and 
valuable  timber;  R  digyna,  Thw.  (Ghloroxylon 
digynum,  Wight  Jc),  is  a  small  tree  growing  at 
Galtura  in  Geylon ;  R.  eriocarpa,  Thw.^  grows  in 


the  hot  and  drier  parts  of  Geylon,  but  is  not  very 
common;  and  R.  fuscescens,  Thw.j  another  small 
Ceylon  tree,  is  not  uncommon  up  to  an  elevation 
of  2000  feet.  In  Geylon,  also,  are  found  R  muri- 
cata,  Thw.y  R.  oppo8itifolia,J3Ze<nie,  andR  rhombi- 
folia,  Thw.,  all  small  trees.  Other  defined  species 
of  India  are  R.  alba,  barbata,  ferruginea,  Indica, 
laccifera,  and  peltata.  Some  botanists  have 
arranged  the  species  under  the  genus  Mallotus, 
and  name  above  twenty  of  them.  One  of  unde- 
termined species,  the  i  a-gi-ne  of  the  Burmese,  is 
a  moderate-sized  tree,  common  on  the  low  ground 
near  streams;  breaking  weight  from  153  to  170  lbs. 
A  cubic  foot  weighs  85  lbs. ;  average  girth,  6  feet. 
The  Mimasko,  qu.  Mimasho?  is  a  Tavoy  species, 
furnishing  a  timber.  The  Keoun-lae,  Burm.,  is  a 
large  tree  in  Tavoy,  the  timber  of  which  is  used 
for  rudders.  The  Obte  of  the  Singhalese,  another 
species,  is  used  for  common  house-building  pur- 
poses ;  the  tree  fi^ows  in  the  western  province  of 
Ceylon.  It  weighs  36  lbs.  to  the  cubic  foot,  but  is 
little  durable,  lasting  only  10  vears. — Dr.  Wallich ; 
Thw.  p.  272;  Dr.  Brandts,  Cal.  Cat.  Ex.,  1862. 

ROTTLERA  LACCIFERA.     Voigt. 


Aleorites  laoeifenun,  W. 
Wild  arnotto. 

Konda-veltu,     .     .    Tkl. 
Peyya  rodda,     .    . 
Pejya  rotta,      .    . 


If 


>t 


R.  dicoooa,  Eoxb. 
Oroton  lacoiferum,  Lin^» 

Ank-kuflh,  .    .  .  Beno. 

Konda  jap'hara,  .  .  Tel. 

Knra  japli&ra,  .  .     ,, 

Konda  katina, .  .  .    „ 

A  twining  shrub  of  Goromandel,  Bengal,  and 
Geylon ;  a  very  superior  quality  of  gum  lac  is  ob- 
tained from  it. — Roxh. ;  nw. 

ROTTLERA  MURIGATA.     Thwaites. 
Ghloroxylon  muricata,  W.  I  R.  Aureo-punotata,  Doit. 
MallotuB  murioatus,  MtUl.  | 

A  small  tree  with  smooth  leaves,  on  the  Western 
Ghats,  Andamans,  and  central  provinces  of  Geylon, 
grows  at  an  elevation  of  4000  feet. — Thw, 

ROTTLERA  OPPOSITIFOLIA.  Blume.  Pl.t- 
gianthera  oppositifolia,  R.  et  ZolL  Common  in 
Geylon  up  to  an  elevation  of  2000  feet — Iliw. 

ROTTLERA  RHOMBIFOLIA.     Thw, 
R.  diooooa,  Roxb.  \  Oroton  rhombifolium,  W, 

A  small  tree  not  uncommon  in  Geylon  up  to  an 
elevation  of  1500  feet. — Thw, 

ROTTLERA  TETRACOCCA.  Roxh,  Boo- 
kanda-gass,  Singh.  Grows  in  Sylhet,  and  in  Geylon 
IB  common  up  to  an  elevation  of  2000  feet.  It 
yields  a  hard  and  valuable  timber. — Roxh. ;  Voigt  ; 
Thw,  Zeyl.  p.  272. 

ROTTLERA  TINCTORIA.    Roxh.  iii.  p.  827. 


C.  ooccineus.  Lam, 
C.  montanus,  WUIde, 
0.  ponctatns,  Retz. 


Sanbk. 


SiKOH. 


R.  aurantiaca,  ff.  and  A. 
R.  affiniB,  ffoMk. 
Mallotua  Philippensii,  L, 
Oroton  Philippensia,  Lam. 

Tung,     ....    Bkng. 
Tan  tie  den,    .    .    Burm. 
Kinoon  la, .    .    .        „ 
Memaiho,  ...        ,, 
Sarnakasiary  mara,    Gav. 
Monkey-faoed  tree,    ISSQ. 
Dyer's  Eottlen,  .    .    „ 
Kameel,  Kamila,     Hind. 
TokU,  Kapila.    .        „ 
Bulya,  Kembal,  .        „ 
Reun,  Reunah,  Kanawab. 
Beini,    ...  „ 

Sbencu,  Sendri,  .  Uahb. 
PoonnagaiDi  .  Malbal. 
Kambha,    .    .    .  Sanbk. 

A  large  tree,  with  alternate,  ovate,  oblong  leaves, 
of  a  ferruginous  colour  beneath ;  flowers  in  the 
cold  weather.    It  is  common  in  many  parts  of 


Pnnnaga,    ,    . 
Kesboor,     .    . 
Hamparandella, 
Kapilapodi,     .    .      Tam. 
Corunga  munjemaram,  „ 
Chendurapu  chetta,    Tih. 
Sinduri  ehettu,    •    .     „ 
Knnknmapawu  chetta, , , 
Punnagamu  ohettu, . 
Yaaanta  gundu  ohettu, 
Velinram  ehettu,    . 
Benda  rapn,    .    .    .     „ 
Soondoro-guidi,  Urita.  ? 
Koomala-gondl, 
Boionto-gondi, 


It 


t» 


«• 
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ROUGE. 


British  Iadi&,  from  PeBhawur,  Assam,  to  Ceylon, 
Banna,  Java,  Philippines,  and  China.  The  stellate 
pu'jescence  coyering  the  S-coccus  capsule  of  this 
hrge  tree  is  collected  for  sale  for  dyeing  silk. 
fne  colouring  matter  does  not  require  a  mordant, 
all  that  is  necessary  being  to  mix  it  with  water 
containing  about  half  its  weight  of  carbonate  of 
i>)da.  The  colour  imparted  is  a  rich  flame  or 
orange  tint  of  great  beauty  and  extreme  stability ; 
the  material  supplied  by  commerce  contains  78 
per  centw  of  colouring  matter,  and  the  powder 
consiets  of  hairs  obtained  from  the  outer  part  of 
the  first  capsule,  and  when  the  fruit  is  ripe  it 
h  brushed  off  and  collected.  It  is  also  found 
sparingly  on  the  leaves,  petioles,  and  flower- 
Etalb  of  the  phmt  The  powder  ia  of  a  dark 
brick-red  colour,  with  a  peculiar  heavy  odour, 
increased  on  its  being  rubbed  between  the  fingers. 
Tvo  varieties  of  it  are  sold  in  the  bazars  in  the 
Panjab,  the  one  having  been  passed  through 
coarse  cloth  to  free  it  from  impurities,  such  as 
portions  of  the  withered  flowers,  dust,  or  insects, 
but  the  only  appreciable  difference  is  that  this 
finer  quality  is  cleaner  than  the  other.  To  cold 
water  the  powder  does  not  impart  its  vellow 
colour,  but  either  floats  on  the  surface  or  falls  in 
small  quantities  to  the  bottom.  Boiling  water 
becomes  slightly  tinged  by  it.  If  the  powder 
Iw  boiled  in  water  to  which  any  of  the  alkalies 
Lave  been  added,  a  complete  solution  of  the 
colooring  matter  takes' place,  and  it  is  by  means 
of  this  property  that  the  natives  of  IncUa  avail 
themselves  of  it  as  a  dye.  Alcohol  and  ether 
dissolve  it  with  equal  facility.  All  these  pre- 
parations of  the  powder  have  a  dark-red  colour, 
and  the  yellow  colouring  matter  is  only  separated 
on  the  addition  of  certain  re-agents.  Thus,  when 
the  mineral  acids  are  add^  to  the  alkaline 
(iecoction  or  infusion,  a  thick  flocculent  precipitate 
of  a  gamboge  yellow  colour  is  thrown  down,  and 
the  same  effect  is  produced  on  the  alcoholic  and 
ethereal  tinctures  on  the  addition  of  water  or  the 
mmeral  acids.  Contact  with  the  atmosphere 
seems  to  cause  the  development  of  this  yellow 
deposit,  as  on  exposing  on  glass  a  thin  film  of 
either  of  the  tinctures,  before  evaporation  of  the 
flaid  is  completed,  the  previously  transparent 
coating  becomes  opaque  and  of  a  light-yellow 
colonr.  The  process  of  dyeing  seems  also  to 
bear  on  this  idea,  as  silk  or  cloth  is  merely 
dipped  in  a  hot  alkaline  solution  which  is  of  a 
dark-red  colour,  and  on  the  drying  of  the  cloth 
the  characteristic  yellow  colour  is  developed. 
The  resinous  deposit,  on  which  the  active  pro- 
perties of  the  plant  both  as  an  anthelmintic  and 
^  dye  depend,  is  obtained  in  a  large  quantity 
from  an  alkaline  decoction  of  the  powder  by 
boiling  eight  ounces  of  the  powder  in  two  pints 
of  water,  along  with  one  ounce  of  the  bicarbonate 
of  Eoda.  Filter  when  cool,  and  to  the  filtered 
hquid  add  nitric  acid  till  the  solution  becomes 
neatiaL  A  considerable  quantity  of  yellow 
iD&tter  then  forms  in  the  fluid,  which  is  again 
filtered,  and  this  yellow  residue,  when  dxj,  is 
found  to  weigh  one  and  a  half  ounces,  is  of 
&  dusky  yellow  colour,  and  adheres  in  lumps  of 
conatderable  consistence.  The  substance  pro- 
^blv  exists  in  the  phmt  as  an  essential  oil,  and 
the  formation  of  the  yellow-coloured  deposit,  on 
the  neatralization  of  alkaline  solutions,  and  the 
addition  of  water  or  the  acids  to  the  alcoholic 


and  ethereal  solutions,  or  by  the  action  of  air, 
consists  in  the  change  of  the  essential  oil  to  a 
resin,  by  the  loss  of  hydrogen  and  the  absorption 
of  oxygen.  The  silk  dyers  of  Southern  India 
use  the  following  method :— 4  parts  of  the  powder, 
1  part  of  powdered  alum,  2  parts  of  salts  of  soda, 
rubbed  well  together  with "  oil  of  sesamum  and 
then  boiled  in  water;  it  is  sufficient,  however,  to 
mix  it  with  water  containing  half  its  weight  of 
carbonate  of  soda.  The  powder,  as  found  in  the 
bazars,  is  much  adulterated,  but  some  collected 
carefully  by  the  Madras  Forest  Department, 
realized  a  high  price  in  the  English  mancets.  In 
the  process  of  dyeing,  as  pursued  in  Amritsar, 
where  a  large  trade  in  silk  is  carried  on,  barilla, 
a  coarse  preparation  of  carbonate  of  potash, 
obtained  by  burning  a  herbaceous  species  of 
salsola  common  in  the  uncultivated  portions  of 
the  Panjab,  is  mixed  with  water,  in  tie  propor- 
tion of  one  ounce  of  barilla  to  four  ounces  of 
water.  To  this  solution,  when  filtered,  the  kamila 
is  added,  and  they  are  then  boiled  together. 
When  the  boiling  has  been  continued  long  enough 
to  extract  all  the  colouring  matter,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  lime  is  dissolved  in  the  fluid.  The  dye 
is  then  ready  for  use,  with  the  exception  of  the 
addition  of  few  grains  of  alum,  in  order  to  fix 
the  colour.  In  some  parts  of  India,  gum  is  occa- 
sionally mixed  with  the  fluid,  but  in  the  Panjab  this 
is  never  considered  necessary.  The  characteristic 
yellow  colour  is  not  developed  in  silk,  etc.,  until 
after  two  or  three  immersions  in  the  dyeing 
fluid.  The  kamila  dye  is  sold  in  the  drug  mart 
of  Amritsar  at  Rs.  18  a  maund  for  the  first 
quality,  and  Rs.  10  for  the  second.  (This  is  at 
the  rate  of  2  lbs.  for  6d.)  It  contains  a  yellow 
resin,  rottlerine,  soluble  in  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  precipitated  by  acids.  It  acts  as  a  purgative 
and  very  sure  anthelmintic  in  cases  of  tapeworm, 
in  doses  of  from  one  to  two  drachms.  It  is  in 
some  districts  used  as  an  application  to  cutaneous 
diseases,  especially  for  itch  and  fevers,  and  it  is 
said  to  be  also  an  aphrodisiac. — Cleghom;  Ind. 
Annals  Med.  Sc,  i.  85 ;  Irvine's  Med.  Top.  ; 
Hooker^  i.  14  ;  Ains. ;  Honigh.;  Powell;  Riddell; 
Ex.  Jur.  Rep. ;  Thwaites;  Stewart ;  Beddome. 

ROTTO  or  Rotti  and  Lando  are  islands  near 
Timor.  Rotto  is  about  45  miles  long,  and  of 
moderate  height,  with  undulating  hills,  and  its 
S.W.  end  extends  to  about  lat.  11°  2'  S.,  and 
long.  122°  51'  E. 

ROUGE.  Yen-chi,  Chin,;  Carmine,  Eng. 
Rouge  is  a  pigment  of  a  beautiful  rose  colour.  The 
Chinese  rouge  is  wholly  of  vegetable  origin  ;  saf- 
flower  is  made  into  a  paste,  from  which  the  colour- 
ing matter  is  extracted  by  repeated  washing  with 
acidulated  water.  For  toilet  purposes,  the  colour- 
ing matter  is  spread  upon  squares  of  paper,  or 
laid  on  the  surface  of  little  saucers,  the  constant 
accompaniment  of  a  Chinese  ladVs  toilet.  The 
lips  and  cheeks  are  coloured  with  this,  the  face 
is  dusted  with  white  powder,  and  the  outline  of 
the  eyebrows  and  front  of  the  wiry  hair  are  often 
brought  out  with  Chinese  ink.  The  higher 
officers  of  the  Chinese  provinces  use  safilower 
rouge,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  ordinary 
vemiilion  stamp  of  the  inferior  officers. 

The  common  rouge  of  the  theatres  of  Europe 
is  prepared  by  pounding  benzoin,  red  sandal- 
wood, Brazil  wood,  and  alum  in  brandy.  The 
mixture  is  then  boiled  until  three-fourths  of  tbe 
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liquid  has  evaporated ;  a  paint  of  an  intense  red 
colour  remaing,  and  this  is  applied  to  the  face 
widi  a  piece  of  Boft  cotton.  Vinegar  is  some- 
times  substituted  for  the  brandy;  but  as  both 
fluids  injure  the  skin,  the  colouring  matter  is 
sometimes  extracted  from  the  dye-woods,  and 
unguents  formed  therewith,  by  means  of  balm 
of  Mecca,  butter  of  cacao,  or  spermaceti.  If  the 
colour  be  too  intense  it  is  mixea  with  chalk. 

Rouge  dishes  are  small  saucers  containing  a 
layer  of  dry  rouge.  Those  which  are  prepared 
in  Portugal  probably  contain  genuine  carmine ; 
clumsy  imitations  of  these  dishes  are  prepared 
in  London.  Spanish  wool  and  oriental  wool  are 
also  rouge  yenicles.  Wool  is  impregnated  with 
the  colour,  and  formed  into  cakes  about  the  size 
of  a  crown  piece  by  the  Spaniards,  and  somewhat 
larger  by  the  Chinese ;  the  latter  is  mo9t  esteemed. 
Beautifully  painted  and  japanned  colour-boxes 
are  imported  from  China.  Each  box  contains  24 
papers,  and  in  each  paper  are  8  smaller  ones, 
namely,  a  lovely  blushing  red  for  the  cheeks,  an 
alabaster  white  for  the  face  and  neck,  and  a  jet 
black  for  the  eyebrows.  Rouge,  used  by  jewellers 
for  brightening  gold,  is  a  peroxide  of  iron. — 
Smith, 

ROUMIA  HEBECARPA.  PoiL  Katambilla, 
SiNOH.  A  moderate-sized  Ceylon  tree,  at  Conda- 
salle,  Maturatte,  etc. ;  prized  in  Colombo  on 
account  of  its  fruits,  which  are  about  the  size  of 
large  cherries,  somewhat  acidulous,  with  a  very 
agreeable  flavour. — WigJWs  III,  i.  p.  87 ;  Thw. 

ROUSHANAI,  a  Muhammadan  sect  which 
made  a  great  noise  among  the  Afghans  in  the 
IGth  century,  but  by  the  beginniog  of  the  19th 
century  it  was  almost  extinct.  It  was  founded 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Akbar,  by  B^azid 
Ansari,  who  was  called  by  his  enemies  me  Pir-i- 
Tarik  (or  Apostle  of  Darkness),  in  derision  of  the 
title  of  Pir-i-Roushan  (or  Apostle  of  Light), 
which  he  had  himself  assumed,  Roushanai  meaning 
the  Enlightened.  He  held  the  same  tenets  with 
the  Sufl  sect,  but  as  he  added  a  belief  in  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  it  is  probable  he  derived 
his  creed  from  the  Yogi  sect  of  Hindu  philo- 
sophers, who  add  some  of  the  dogmas  of  the  rdigion 
in  which  they  were  educated  to  those  of  the  Sufl 
schooL  On  this,  however,  he  ingrafted  some 
doctrines  of  his  own.  Bayasdd  was  a  man  of  great 
genius,  and  his  views  spread  rapidly  among  the 
Bardurani,  till  he  was  able  to  assemble  armies, 
and  to  enter  on  a  regular  contest  with  the  govern- 
ment— Elphinitone^s  Cauhul^  p.  210. 

ROVUMA,  a  river  which  cusembogues  on  the 
east  coast  of  Africa ;  its  mouth,  in  lat  lO'^  27'  40" 
S.,  and  long  40°  29'  89"  K,  is  a  mile  wide,  but 
its  navigable  channel  is  narrow. 

ROXANA,  a  Turkoman!  wife  of  Alexander  the 
Great 

ROXBURGH,  WILLIAM,  M.D.,  a  medical 
officer  of  the  Madras  army,  in  the  service  of 
the  £.  I.  Company,  who  was  their  botanist  in 
the  Camatio,  and  subsequently  in  charge  of  the 
g^Eirdens  in  Calcutta.  Be  entered  the  Madras 
Service  1766,  and  died  in  1815.  He  was  author 
of  Coromandel  Plants,  and  of  the  Flora  Indica. 
The  former  work  was  published  by  the  order  of 
the  £.  I.  Company,  in  three  foUo  volumes,  under 
the  direction  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart,  in  1798 
and  1816,  with  three  hundred  coloured  plates, 
and  it  was  the  first  contribution  of  the  British 
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Indian  Government  to  the  illustration  of  botanical 
science.  His  Flora  Indica  remained  in  manuscript 
for  some  years  after  his  death.  Two  editions  of  it 
have  since  that  event  been  published;  one,  which 
is  incomplete,  was  editea  by  Drs.  Carey  and 
Wallich;  it  extends  to  the  end  o!  Pentandria 
Monogynia,  but  contaius  many  additional  plants 
not  contained  in  Roxburgh's  manuscript;  the 
other,  which  is  an  exact  reprint  of  the  manuscript 
as  left  by  its  author,  is  m  three  volumes,  and 
was  published  in  1882.  A  new  edition  of  this 
appeared  in  1878  ?  He  also  published  the  Hortus 
Bengalensis  and  Catalogue  of  the  Calcutta  Garden. 
He  was  the  first  to  describe  fully,  accurately,  and 
reduce  to  the  form  of  flora,  accordiog  to  the 
Linnsean  system,  the  botanical  ridies  of  the  ea&t. 
During  the  earlier  part  of  his  career  he  resided 
in  the  Peninsula,  particularly  about  Samulcottah, 
where  he  had  ample  oppoituuities  of  examining 
the  botany  of  the  neighbouring  Circar  mountains. 
In  the  autumn  of  1798,  he  was  removed  to  the 
superintendence  of  the  Company *b  Botanic  Garden 
in  Calcutta.  Here  he  remained  till  1814,  adding 
new  descriptions  to  his  manuscript,  when  illness 
compelled  him  to  return  by  the  Cape  and  St  Helena 
to  England.  During  his  lifetime  there  appeared 
from  his  pen, — ^Plants  of  the  Coast  of  Coromandel, 
foL,  8  vo]8.,Lond.  1795-1819;  Hortus  Ber^ensiB, 
or  a  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  growing  in  we  East 
India  Comnany's  Botanic  (Sutien  at  Calcutta, 
edited  by  Wm.  Carey,  8vo,  Serampur  1814 :  and  in 
the  Asiatic  Researches — Essays  on  the  Lac  Insect 
(il  p.  861) ;  on  the  Butea  Plant  (ill  869) ;  on 
the  jProsopis  Aculeata  (iv.  p.  405)  ;  on  the  Spike- 
nard of  the  Ancients  (iv.  p.  482)  ;  on  the  Caout- 
chouc of  Penao^  (v.  p.  167)  ;  on  a  New  Species 
of  Delphinus  (vii.  p.  170) ;  on  the  Monandrous 
Plants  of  India  (xi.  p.  818).  And  after  his  death, 
there  were  published,  his  Flora  Indica,  or  De- 
scxiptions  of  Indian  Plants,  with  Descriptions  of 
Plants  more  recently  discovered,  edited  by  N. 
Wallich  and  Dr.  Carey,  2  vols.  8vo,  Serampur 
1820;  Flora  Indica,  or  Description  of  Indian 
Plantia,  3  vols.  8vo,  edited  by  Dr.  Carey,  Seram- 
pur 1882. 

ROXBURGHIACEuE,  a  natural  order  of  planU, 
natives  of  the  hot  parts  of  India.  Iliere  is  but 
one  genus — ^Roxbuighia.  The  roots  of  one  of  its 
species  are  prepared  with  lime-water,  candied 
with  sugar,  ana  taken  with  tea.  The  flavour  is 
iusipid.  Dr.  Wight  gives  R.  gloriosoides.— 
Lindley;  Eng,  Cyc, 

ROYLE,  JOHN  FORBES,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  of 
the  Bengal  Medical  Service.  Author  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Description  of  the  Flora  of  India,  Rep. 
Brit  Ass.,  1846,  part  iiL  p.  74 ;  Illustrations  of 
the  Botany,  etc.,  of  the  HimaJavan  Mountains, 
1889;  Productive  Resources  of  India,  Lond. 
1840 ;  on  the  Culture  of  Cotton  in  India,  Lond. 
1852,  1  vol.  8vo :  on  the  Fibrous  Plants  of  India. 
In  1820  Dr.  Royle  commenced  his  Indian  career, 
and  died  at  Acton,  2d  January  1858.  Shortly 
after  his  appointment  as  Assistant-Surgeon  on  the 
Bengal  Establishment,  he  was  placed  in  chaige 
of  the  Botanic  €rarden  at  Saharunour,  where  he 
remained  for  neariy  nine  years.  On  his  return 
to  England  in  1882  or  1888,  he  conoonenced  the 
publication  of  his  work  on  the  Botany  of  the 
Himalayan  Mountains,  which  contains  also  an 
accumulation  of  valuable  information  respecting 
the  economical,  medicinal,  and  other  vegetable 
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prodactB  of  India.    In  18S8  or  1839,  he  was 

rinted  Botanical  Adviser  to  the  E.  I.  Company, 
which  he  pablishedawork  on  the  Prodactive 
Resources  of  India,  which  contains  a  great  amount 
crf  useful  information  culled  from  Tarious  sources, 
combined  with  his  own  experience  and  research ; 
and  in  1851,  a  work  on  the  Culture  and  Commerce 
of  Cotton  in  India  and  elsewhere. 

After  the  breaking  out  of  the  Russian  war  of 
1853,  Dr.  Royle,  in  1855,  wrote  on  Fibrous  Plants 
of  India  fitted  for  Cordage,  Clothing,  and  Paper. 

In  addition  to  these,!  he  published  on  the  Anti- 
quity of  Hindu  Medicine;  an  Essay  on  Medical 
Education ;  a  Manual  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics;  besides  contributions  to  Eitto's 
CyclopSBdia,  Holtzapfel's  Turning  and  Mechanical 
Manipulation,  to  vie  Catalogue  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851 ;  on  the  Hyssop,  and  on  the 
Mustard  Plant  of  Scripture ;  on  the  Culture  of 
the  China  Tea  Plant ;  and  very  shortly  before  his 
death,  a  pamphlet  reyiewing  the  measures  which 
hare  been  adopted  in  Inma  for  the  improved 
culture  of  cotton.  The  districts  investigated  by 
Dr.  Royle  and  by  his  collectors  were  c&efly  the 
JmnnO'Gangetic  Doab,  the  upper  part  of  the 
Gangetic  plain,  and  the  mountains  of  Garhwal, 
Sinnore,  Kanawar,  and  Kashmir.  His  Illustrations 
of  the  Botany  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  in 
two  volumes  quarto,  with  100  phites,  is  still  the 
only  book,  except  Dr.  Wallich's  Tentamen  Florae 
Xepslensis,  devoted  to  the  rich  flora  of  the 
mountains;  and  it  further  contains  the  first 
attempt  to  demonstrate  the  prominent  features 
of  the  geographical  distribution  of  Northern 
Indian  plants  in  reference  to  the  elevations  and 
climates  they  inhabit,  and  to  the  botany  of  sur- 
rounding countries. — Hooker  and  Thomson's  Flor. 
Indica  ;  Indian  Field, 

ROYLEA  ELEGANS.     WaU. 
Ballotta  einens  D.  Don,     |  Pblomis  oalycina,  BooA, 

A  shrub  of  the  Himalaya  valleys,  with  small, 
white,  pale  rose-coloured  flowers.  It  is  deemed  a 
febrifuge  by  Uie  people  of  the  Himalaya,  like 
pome  species  of  Teucrium  in  Europe.— *0*<SA.  p. 
492;   VoigL 

ROZA,  a  fast  Roza-ka-flttra,  fast  offerings. 
Roza  RaJklina,  keeping  a  fast,  a  duty  in  the 
Muhammadan  religion.  Roza  Kholna,  to  terminate 
a  fast. 

ROZAH,  Rodah,  or  Rawdat.  Abab.  Any 
garden,  applied  in  India  by  Muhammadans  to  a 
burial-place.  There  are  manv  of  these.  The 
most  known  is  that  on  the  hill  eight  miles  from 
Dowlatabad,  where  the  Emperor  Aurangzeb  is 
interred.  Those  of  Bawa  Alisar  and  Ganja 
Bftksh,  at  Maqraba,  in  Ahmadabad,  are  admir- 
ably builtw  The  ishind  opposite  Old  Cairo,  known 
as  Roda,  is  the  Egyptian  torm  of  the  Arabic  sound 
of  d  given  to  the  letter  zwad.  This  name  is 
given  also  to  a  part  of  the  southern  portion  of 
the  Great  Mosque  of  Medina,  because  the  pro- 
phet said,  *  Between  my  tomb  and  my  pulpit  is 
a  garden  of  the  gardens  of  Paradise.'  It  is  a 
frequent  term  for  a  book,  as  Rawzat-ul-Athar, 
Kauat-us-Safa,  and  Rauzat-us-Shahada,  the  book 
of  martyrs. 

RUBIA  CORDATA  is  used  in  Japan  by  the 
country  people  for  dyeing. — Thunherg's  TV.  iii.  63. 

RUBIA  CORDIFOLIA.  Linn,  Indian  madder. 
Raina  munjiBtha,  Roa^,      |  B.  aeeonda,  Moon, 
K.  mimjith.  Vetv, 


Mita.  •  . 
MonjiBtha, . 
Munzul,  .  . 
Bonang, .  . 
Sawil  kodi,  . 
Manjitta,  ver. 
Manjiihtatige, 
Tamravalli, , 


.    Bavi. 

.  Sansk. 

SUTLKJ. 


It 


AK. 

II 


Bonaa,  ....  Abab. 
Aruna,  Mnnjith,  Beng. 
Khuri,  Sheni, .  Chenab. 
Kuna,  •  •  .  .  ,, 
Si-taau-ken,  .  .  Chik. 
Kukar-phali,  .  Jhblum. 
Tinra,     .    •    •  „ 

Dandu,  Fahar-ghaa^  ana. 
Puat,      .    .    .    Maleal. 

Rubia  cordifolia  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  but 
is  cultiTated  largely  in  China,  Assam,  Nepal, 
Bombay,  Sind,  Quetta,  etc.,  for  its  dye-stuff.  A 
small  quantity  is  exported  from  China  and  India. 
It  fetches  in  the  London  and  Liverpool  markets 
from  208.  to  SOs.  per  cwt.,  duty  free.  In 
1851,  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  the  jury  remarked 
that  some  of  the  colours  dyed  with  it  are  quite 
as  permanent  as  those  dyed  with  madder,  and 
even  more  brilliant  Botanists  have  been  inclined 
to  regard  R  cordifolia  and  R.  mun  jistha  as  distinct 
in  hi^it,  form  of  stem,  etc.;  there  are  differences 
sufficient  to  make  them  distinct  species.  R. 
munjistlia,  Dr.  Gibson  observes,  is  not  such  a 
large  climber  as  the  other ;  Bancroft  was  informed 
by  Dr.  Roxburgh  that  the  stem  of  R.  munjistha, 
unlike  the  stem  of  R.  tinctorum,  seemed  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  roots  for  dyeing  ;  Roxburgh,  in  his 
Flora  Indica,  adds  that,  not  only  the  roots  and 
the  stems,  but  the  large  branches  also,  are  used 
to  dye  red  with.  It  is  imported  into  Bombay,  of 
an  apparently  inferior  quality,  from  Musc<at,  and 
into  the  Panjab  from  Afghanistan,  forming  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  large  annual  investments  of 
the  Lohani  merchants.  From  the  Panjab,  as  well 
as  from  Afghanistan  direct,  it  goes  to  Sind,  and 
thence  to  Bombay,  where  it  realizes  40  per  cent, 
more  than  the  Muscat  article,  and  is  re-exported 
to  England.  It  is  extensively  used  in  the  Panjab, 
in  Sind,  and  in  the  North- Western  Provinces,  as 
a  dye-stuff,  and  is  found  in  every  bazar  of  any 
extent. 

The  munjit  brought  from  Afghanistan  answers 
exactly  to  the  description  given  in  Ure^s  Dic- 
tionary of  Arts.  It  is  either  the  true  madder  of 
Europe,  or  is  produced  by  a  species  of  rubia 
founa  in  almost  all  parts  of  Induk  distinct  from 
R.  munjistha. 

An  infusion  of  it  is  given  as  a  grateful  and 
strengthening  drink  to  weakly  women  after  Ijring- 
in.  Camel  loads  of  madder  are  brought  from 
Banu  and  Tonk,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Indus, 
to  Lahore.  —  Roxh, ;  Smith ;  Stewart ;  Mason ; 
Irvine;  Ains,;  Honig, 

RUBIA  TINCTORUM.  Madder.  This  tree 
has  a  diffuse  brittle  -  branched  stem,  angular, 
very  rough,  with  sharp  hooks,  and  madder 
is  the  pr^uct  of  the  long  slender  roots.  The 
tree  is  only  known  in  its  cultivated  state  in 
Asia.  Dr.  Brandis  first  found  it  being  grown 
in  small  quantity  on  the  Sutlej  at  about  8000 
to  8500  feet,  for  home  consumption  to  dye  wool 
red  Dr.  Stewart  found  it  in  Kanawar.  Irvine 
mentions  that  a  little  is  collected  in  Gandaya, 
Baluchistan,  and  parts  of  Turkestan,  but  that  the 
chief  tract  for  its  cultivation  is  from  Kabul  to  near 
Kandahar.  According  to  Cleghorn,  madder  has 
been  grown  in  the  Panjab  from  French  seeds. 

It  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  is 
extensively  cultivated  in  Holland  and  France ;  the 
culture  has  likewise  been  successful  in  Great 
Britain,  but  it  is  largely  imported,  though  cochi- 
neal hais  become  cheaper,  and  is  much  used  for 
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the  same  purposes.  The  principal  supplies  are 
obtaiDed  from  HoUaDd,  Belgimn,  France,  Turkey, 
Spain,  and  the  Balearic  Isles,  the  Italian  States, 
India,  and  Ceylon.  The  plant  is  generally  raised 
from  seed,  and  requires  three  years  to  come  to 
maturity.  It  is,  however,  often  pulled  in  eighteen 
months  without  injury  to  the  quuity ;  the  quantity 
only  is  smaller.  A  rich  soil  is  necessaiy  for  its 
successful  cultivation,  and  when  the  soU  is  im- 
pregnated with  alkaline  matter,  the  root  acquires 
a  red  colour;  in  other  cases  it  is  yellow.  The 
latter  is  preferred  in  Britain,  from  the  loug  habit 
of  using  Dutch  madder,  which  is  of  this  colour ; 
but  in  France  the^red  sells  at  two  francs  per 
cwt.  higher,  being  used  for  the  Turkey-red  dye. 
Madder  does  not  deteriorate  by  keeping,  provided 
it  be  kept  dry.  It  contains  three  volatile  colouring 
matters, — ^madder  purple,  orange,  and  red.  The 
latter  is  in  the  form  of  crystals,  having  a  fine 
orange -red  colour,  and  called  alizarin.  This  is 
the  substance  which  yields  the  Turkey -red  dye. 
The  slender  creeping  roots  are  the  thickness  of 
the  little  finger,  very  long  and  branching,  provided 
with  numerous  articulations,  and  tough  fibrils ; 
epidermis  thin,  pale  brown ;  bark  and  meditullium 
intensely  red.  The  odour  is  weak  and  peculiar, 
taste  bitter  and  styptic.  According  to  Kuhlman's 
analysis,  the  roots  contain  red  cdouring  matter 
(alizarin,  Rohiquet),  yellow  do.  (xanthine, 
KuhL),  woody  fibre,  mucilage,  gum,  sugar,  bitter 
matter,  resin,  salts,  albumen,  etc.  Alizarin  occurs 
in  orange-red  crystals,  tasteless,  inodorous,  little 
soluble  in  cold,  but  soluble  in  boiling  water,  also 
ill  alcohol,  ether,  the  fixed  oils,  and  alkalies.  The 
alcohoUc  solution  is  rose-coloured,  the  ethereal 
golden,  the  alkaline  violet  or  blue.  A  solution 
of  alum  added  to  a  solution  of  alizarin,  and  pre- 
cipitated by  potash,  gives  a  rose-lake  of  the  most 
cliarming  tint  Xanthine  is  yellow,  very  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  slightly  in  ether;  the 
solution  passes  to  orange-red  by  contact  with 
alkalies,  to  lemon-yellow  bf  acids.  It  is  devoid 
of  odour,  but  has  a  sweetish-bitter  taste.  The 
red-colouring  matter  of  madder  tinges  the  bones, 
milk,  and  urine  of  animals  if  fed  on  the  roots. 
The  great  consumption  of  madder  is  as  a  dye- 
stuff  for  giving  a  red  colour  to  wool,  silk,  and 
cotton.  In  pharmacy  the  roots  are  sometimes 
used  for  colouring  ointments. — O'Shaughnessy, 

RUBINA,  once  the  most  celebrated  tribe  in 
Arabia,  is  now  a  small  broken  clan.  The  Anazah 
Arabs  come  of  this  race. — RicKs  Kurdistan. 

RUBRUQUIS,  WILLIAM  DE,  made  a  journey 
in  A.D.  1253-1256  to  Kara-korum,  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  IX.  of  France,  and  of  Mangu  Khan,  the 
grandson  of  Ghengiz  Khan. 

While  St.  Louis  of  France  was  engaged  in  the 
seventh  crusade,  a.d.  1248-50,  and  the  lieutenants 
of  Octai  or  Okkadai  Khan  were  at  tlie  same  time 
attacking  the  Saracens  from  the  side  of  Persia, 
t^e  Tartars  and  the  Crusaders  became  united  in  a 
conunon  interest.  To  cement  their  connection, 
the  general  who  commanded  the  Tartar  forces  in 
Persia  sent  an  embassy  to  the  French  king,  ex- 
pressing the  respect  he  felt  for  Christianity,  and 
recommending  that  they  should  make  common 
cause  against  their  Saracen  enemies.  A  French 
embassy  was  at  once  sent  into  Persia ;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  pious  St.  Louis,  anxious  to  lose 
no  opportunity,  sent  the  Minorite  Friar  William 
de  Rubruquis  to  the  Tartar  chief  Sartakh,  whose 


territories  bordered  on  the  Black  Sea.  From 
Constantinople,  Rubruquis  sailed  to  Soldaia  in  the 
Crimea,  one  of  the  entrepots  at  that  time  of  the 
Black  Sea  trade  in  Russian  furs,  and  Indian  spices, 
drugs,  and  silks,  through  Constantinople,  with 
the  rest  of  Europe;  and  thence  he  journeyed 
northward  through  the  region  of  Comania,  until 
he  came  to  the  camp  of  Sartakh,  by  whom  he  was 
sent  on  to  the  court  of  his  father  Baton  at  Sara 
or  Sarai.  Here  he  was  furnished  with  a  guide  to 
the  court  of  Mangu,  who  had  succeeded  his  cousin 
Kuyuk  as  Khakan  or  Great  Khan  at  Kara-korum, 
on  the  verge  of  the  great  Mongolian  desert  From 
the  Mongol  capital  he  returned  to  the  court  of 
Baton  on  the  Volga,  and  thence  to  Europe,  not 
by  the  Crimea,  but  over  the  Caucasus,  through 
the  country  of  the  Lesgi  (Lesghis)  and  Gurgi 
(Georgians),  Armenia,  and  Iconium,  where  he 
had  an  interview  with  the  Ottoman  Sultan,  and 
by  the  Cilidan  port  of  Ayas  to  Cyprus,  where,  at 
Nicosia,  he  found  his  provincial. 

Rubruquis  describe  Turkey  (t.e.  the  kingdom 
of  Iconium)  at  this  time  as  having  *  no  treasure,  few 
warriors,  and  many  enemies.'  He  also  strongly 
deprecated  the  system  of  sending  poor  friars  like 
himself  as  ambassadors  to  the  Great  Khan,  with- 
out office,  presents,  or  any  of  the  things  that 
command  the  favour  and  respect  of  the  profane. 
From  his  report,  Nestorian  Christians  abounded  at 
the  courts  and  in  the  territories,  as  well  of  Batou 
Khan  as  of  his  superior  Mangu  Khan ;  that  they 
had  great  influence  with  many  at  court,  especially 
with  the  wives  and  daughters  of  these  and  other 
chiefs.  Rubruquis  relates  that  the  reply  of  Mangu 
Khan  to  the  letter  of  king  Louis  was  written  in 
the  Mongolian  language,  but  in  the  character  of 
the  Jugures  or  Chakars,  which  had  been  intro- 
duced by  Nestorian  Chnstians,  and  was  derived 
from  the  Syrian,  but  written  in  lines  down  the 
pa^^e,  commencing  from  the  left.  Mongolian  ia  so 
written  at  the  present  day. — Prinsep*9  Tibet^  Tar- 
tarify  and  Mongolia, 

RUBUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Rosa- 
cese.  The  following  East  Indian  species  are  the 
better  known,  viz. : — 

R.  asper,  Nepal 
R.  binorus,  Sni,t  Pan  jab. 
R.  elliptieas,  Sm,y  Nepal. 
R.  diitana,  Nepal. 

R.  gowreephul,  iiax6.,  Neilgberrioi  and  other  moun- 
tains of  India. 
R.  gradlifl,  i2o2r&.,  Nepal. 
R.  nexagynus,  Boxb.,  Penininla. 
R.  micranthas,  Nepal 

R.  MoluGcanuB,  L.,  Tavoy.  Moluccas,  Khassya. 
R.  lasiocarpos,  5m.,  Neilgnerries. 
K.  paniculatns,  Sm,^  NepU. 
R.  parrifloms,  X.,  China,  NepaL 
R.  paaciflonis,  WaU,,^  Nepal. 
R.  rogosos,  Sm,^  Peninsula,  Mahabaleshwar. 
R.  Walliohianas,  W,  and  A,,  Peninsula. 

Griffith  says  there  is  a  species  of  rubns  in  the 
Tenasserim  Provinces,  and  Wallich  found  one  on 
the  IrawadL — Roxb.  iL  p.  517 ;  Voigt;  Mason. 

Rubus  biflorus,  Sm, 


.  Beas. 

CHXNA& 


Karer, . 


Bumbal,  Insra,  . 
Batang,  Kalkalin, 


.  Ravi. 
Sdtlij. 


Ankren, 
Kantanch, 
Khariara, . 

Common  from  5000  to  10,500  feet  up  to  the 
Indus  iu  the  Panjab  Himalaya.  It  has  a  red- 
coloured,  palatable  fruit  Its  stem  is  covered  by 
a  white  pulverulent  epidermal  layer,  looking  as 
though  whitewashed. 
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Ruboa  fiayus,  Ham. 
Bramble,  ....  Eno.  |  Untri,  .    .    .      Panjabi. 
Pankana,  Ouracha,  Jhbl.  |  Akhi,  Kimachi,  .    .  Ravi. 

This  yellow-fruited  bramble  ia  found  in  the 
Sutlej  valley  between  Rampur  and  Sungnam,  at 
an  elevation  of  5000  to  7000  feet  up  to  near 
the  Indus.  The  fruit  is  very  pleasant,  used  for 
preserres. 

Rubus  fruticosus,  Linn. 


Shali-dag-ganohy  Ej^mora. 
Unnri,  .  •  •  .  Sutlbj. 
Karwarei,.    •  TB.-IiiDUB. 


Akhi, Beab. 

Hiuen-tiaa-taze,  .  Chin. 
Bramble,  Blackberry,  Eno. 
Aliah,    .    •    .     Kanoba. 

Rubiis  fruticoBus,  like  R.  idseus,  grows  at  Eaah- 
mir,  and  in  the  N.W.  Panjab  from  the  plains  up 
to  5000  feet,  and  in  China  in  the  Yang-tze  valley. 
It  has  dark -purple  fruit,  used  to  make  a  preserve, 
on  the  hills. 

Rabus  gowreephal,  Roxh.^  Wild  raspbeny. 
R.  Indicns,  Bottler.  |  Gowreephal, .    •      Hind. 

A  plant  with  small  white  flowers,  grows  in 
Ceylon,  the  Neilgherries,  Kamaon,  Khassya, 
Assam,  Taong  Dong,  common  amongst  the  woods 
betwixt  Harowar  and  Srinugeur ;  al^  grows  plen- 
tifully in  Mysore  and  Wynad. 

Rabus  idseus.  Mount  Ida  bramble. 
Fah-pw'an-tue, .    .  Cuor.  |  Si-kwoh-taau,     •    .  Chin. 

This  wild  raspberry  grows  in  Kan-su,  Ho-uan, 
Shennn,  and  Hu-peh.  It  is  inferior  to  the  culti- 
vated plant.  It  is  a  native  of  woods  in  Europe 
from  Norway  and  Sweden  to  Spain  and  Greece. 
It  is  found  also  in  Asia  on  the  Ilimalayas,  in  the 
north  of  Africa,  and  in  America  from  Canada  to 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  found  abundantly  in  almost 
every  part  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Rubus  lasiocarpus,  «Sm.,  Country  raspberry. 


R.  albeaeena,  Boxb, 
R.  raoemoauB,  JRoxb. 

Gowreephal, .    •     DUKH. 
Blackberry,   •     .     .   Eno. 


B.  Myioreniis,  iSTcyfie. 


Pukiina, 
Pakania, 


Hind. 
Kaghan. 


A  plant  of  Neilgherries,  Mysore,  Geybn,  the 
Uimahiya  up  to  8000  feet,  now  cultivated  gener- 
ally in  the  Dekhan.  It  grows  easily  from  seed ; 
a  few  of  the  ripe  fruit  rubbed  on  a  sheet  of 
paper,  and  dried  in  the  sun,  will  enable  one  to 
forward  the  seed  to  friends  at  any  distance.  The 
same  with  the  strawberry.  The  plants  should 
never  be  nearer  than  four  or  five  feet,  and  may 
be  cut  down  at  the  commencement  of  the  rains, 
when  they  will  throw  out  fresh  shoots,  and  bear  fruit 
in  abundance.  As  it  requires  little  care,  and  only 
an  occasional  supplv  of  water,  this  bramble  forms 
a  very  perfect  and  secure  hedge  to  a  kitchen 
garden.  The  finest  fruit  is  very  inferior  to  a 
common  raspberry. 

Rubus  purpureus,  Himalayan  raspberry.  Akhi 
of  Kulu. 

Rubus  tiliaceus,  Sm.y  Pulla  of  Kangra.  A  black- 
fruited  species,  not  uncommon  from  4500  to  8500 
feet,  up  to  the  Indus.  The  fruit  is  black,  and 
not  much  prized. — AinsUe;  Cleghom;  Eug.  Cyc; 
Hvnigherger;  Riddell;  Powell;  Stewart;   Voigt. 

RUBY. 


Takuty  •  AaAB.,  Pbbs. 
RuUn, .  Da.,  Geb.,  Sw. 
Kobijn,      ....    DcT. 

Rabis, Fb. 

Lai, .  .  .  .Hind.,  Bus. 
Rubtno,     *    .    •    •      It. 

The  true  oriental  ruby,  the  sapphire,  the  topaz, 

and  the   emerald,  though   differing   greatly  in 

appearance,  are  diemiddly  the  same  substance, 


Merab,  Manikam,  AIalat. 
Bubim,  .  Pobt.,  Rub. 
Lanka-ratti.  .  •  SiNOH. 
Kembukallu,  .  .  Tah. 
Kempurai,   •    .    •    Tbl. 


pore  alumina;  but  jewellers  give  this  naine  to 
several  other  minerals  possessing  brilliant  red 
colour.  The  oriental  ruby  is  the  most  valuable 
of  all  gems  when  of  lar^e  size,  good  colour,  and 
free  from  flaws.  The  ruby  in  colour  varies  from 
the  highest  rose  tint  to  the  deepest  carmine,  but 
the  most  valuable  tint  is  that  of  pigeon's  blood, 
a  pure,  deep,  rich  red,  and  generally  occurs  in 
6-sided  prisms. 

The  best  come  from  India,  Burma,  and  Ceylon; 
Bohemia  furnishes  an  inferior  article.  They  are 
found  in  Ava,  Siam,  the  Cnpelam  mountains,  ten 
days'  journey  from  Syrian  a  city  in  Pegu,  Ceylon, 
India,  Borneo,  Sumatra,  on  the  Elbe,  on  the 
Espailly  in  Auvergne,  and  Iser  in  Bohemia.  The 
ruby  and  sapphire  mines  of  Burma  are  25  miles 
south  of  Moongmeet.  Manv  of  the  rubies  and 
other  precious  stones  that  the  Shans  bring  with 
them  m  their  annual  caravan  from  the  north  of 
Burma,  are  made  of  rock-crystal,  coloured  arti- 
ficially. These  are  heated  and  plunged  into  coloured 
solutioiu.  Fine  rubies  have  from  time  to  time 
been  discovered  in  many  of  the  corundum  localities 
of  Southern  India,  associated  vrith  this  gem,  par- 
ticularly in  the  gneiss  at  Viralimodos  and  Sholasi- 
gamany.  It  occurs  also  in  the  Trichingode  taluk 
and  at  MaUapollaye,  but  it  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  rare. 

In  Cevlon,  at  Badulla  and  Saffragam,  and  also, 
it  is  saio,  at  Matura,  rubies,  sapphires,  and  topaz 
are  found.  Badakhshan  has  oeen  famed  since 
the  time  of  Marco  Polo  as  the  country  producing 
the  true  balas  ruby.  Its  ruby  mines  are  in  the 
Gharan  district,  20  miles  from  the  small  Tajak 
state  of  Ishkashm,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oxus. 
They  have  not  been  worked  since  the  Kunduz 
chief  took  Badakhshan.  Irritated  by  their  small 
yield,  he  marched  the  inhabitants  of  the  district, 
500  famUies,  to  Kunduz,  where  he  sold  them  as 
slaves. 

Of  the  accounts  of  the  ruby  mines  of  Burma, 
one  was  written  by  P^re  Giuseppe  D'Amato,  an 
Italian  Jesuit  missionary  to  Burma,  a  translation 
of  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal  in  1883 ;  and  another  account 
by  Mr.  Bredmeyer,  who  about  1870  was  in  charge 
of  some  minor  ruby  mines  within  16  miles  of 
Mandalay.  The  mines  visited  by  P^re  D'Amato 
are  said  to  be  60  or  70  miles  distant  from  Ava  in 
a  norths-east  direction,  and  separated  from  the 
Irawadi  valley  by  the  Shoay-aoung  or  Golden 
Mountain  range,  which  are  only  occasionally  visible 
from  the  town  of  Male,  owing  to  the  constant 
fogs  and  mists  that  hang  around,  and  snow  lies 
on  them  for  four  months  of  the  year,  beginning 
with  the  middle  or  end  of  November.  They  are 
situated  north-east  from  Mandalay.  and  distant 
about  60  or  70  miles.  The  principal  road  to  them 
leaves  the  Irawadi  at  Tsinguh-Myo,  and  passes 
through  Shuemale.  There  are  other  roads,  from 
Tsampaynago  and  other  villages  to  the  north. 
The  mines  lie  nearly  due  east  from  the  village. 
The  villages  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  mines  are  Kyatpen,  Mogouk,  and  Katheyuwa. 
The  gems  are  procured  over  an  area  of  probably  100 
square  miles.  The  mode  of  seeking  for  them  is 
simply  sinking  pits  until  the  gem-bed  or  ruby  earth 
is  met  with ;  this  is  then  raised  to  the  surface  and 
washed.  The  gem-bed  is  met  with  at  various 
depths,  sometimes  not  more  than  two  or  three 
feet  from  the  suj^ice,  and  occasionally  not  at  all. 
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When  the  layer  of  earthy  sand  contauning  the  (  fine  rich  tint,  free  from  fiawi,  of  a  oertain  size, 
rubies  is  met,  lateral  shafts  are  driven  in  on  it,    will  range  from  £8  to  £10.  •    • 


and  the  bed  followed  op,  until  it  either  becomes 
necessary  to  sink  another  pit  in  it,  or  it  becomes 
exhausted.  It  yaries  in  thickness  from  a  few 
inches  to  two  or  three  feet.  The  rubies  are,  for 
the  most  part,  small,  not  averaging  more  than  a 

?[uarter  of  a  rati,  and  when  large  are  generally 
uU  of  flaws.  Well-marked  crystals  occasionallv 
occur,  but  the  vast  majority  of  stones  are  well 
rounded  and  ground  down.  It  is  very  rare  to 
find  a  large  ruby  without  flaws ;  and  Mr.  Spears 
states  that  he  had  never  seen  a  perfect  ruby 
weighing  more  than  half  a  rupee.  The  same 
authority  mentions  that  sapphires  are  also  found 
in  the  same  earth  with  the  rubies,  but  are  much 
more  rare,  and  are  generally  found  of  a  larger 
size.  Btones  of  ten  or  fifteen  rati  without  a  flaw 
are  common,  whereas  a  perfect  ruby  of  that  size 
is  liardly  ever  seen.  The  largest  perfect  sapphire 
he  ever  saw  weighed  one  tilul.  It  was  polished, 
but  he  has  seen  a  rough  one  weighing  25  tikal. 
For  every  600  rubies,  he  does  not  think  they  get 
one  sapphire.  You  see  very  small  sapphires  in 
the  market,  while  small  rabies  are  abundant 
and  cheap.  The  value  of  the  gems,  rubies,  and 
sapphires  obtained  in  a  year  maybe  from  £12,500 
to  £15,000.  They  are  considered  the  sole  pro- 
perty of  the  king,  and  strictly  monopohzed, 
but,  notwithstanding  the  care  that  is  taken, 
considerable  quantities  are  smuggled.  There  are 
about  20  lapidaries  or  polishers  of  these  stones 
at  Amarapiuu;  they  are  not  allowed  to  carry 
on  their  trade  at  the  mines.  For  polishing, 
small  rubioB  and  worthless  pebbles  brought  from 


Balas  ruby  is  a  term  used  by  lapidaries  to 
designate  the  rose-red  varieties  of  spinel.  Bpinel 
is  seen  of  all  shades, — blood  red,  the  proper  spinel 
ruby;  rose  red,  the  balas  ruby;  orange  or  red 
rubicelle ;  and  voilet-coloured  or  almanmne  ruby. 

Red  tourmaUne  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  the 
ruby,  and  the  pink  topaz  for  the  balas  ruby. 
Spinel  and  balas  rubies  are  found  in  Ceylon,  Ava, 
Mysore,  Baluchistan ;  the  spinel  mby  is  comparat- 
ively of  little  value,  but  tney  are  often  sold  for 
a  true  ruby,  and  the  true  ruby  is  occa^onally 
parted  with  as  a  spinel  ruby. 

Tavemier  gives  the  figures  of  a  ruby  that  be- 
longed to  the  king  of  rersia.  It  was  in  shape 
and  bigness  like  an  egg,  bored  through  in  the 
middle,  deep  coloured,  fair,  and  clean,  except  one 
flaw  in  the  side.  They  would  not  tell  what  it 
cost,  nor  what  it  weighed;  only  it  had  been 
several  years  in  the  treasury.  He  likewise  gives 
the  figure  of  a  balas  ruby,  sold  for  such  to 
Giafer  Khan,  uncle  of  the  Great  Moghul,  who  paid 
9,50,000  rupees =1,425,000  livres  for  it.  But  an 
old  Indian  jeweller  affirming  afterwards  that  it 
was  no  balas  ruby,  that  it  was  not  worth  above 
500  rupees,  and  that  Gaif  er  Khan  was  cheated,  and 
his  opmion  being  confirmed  by  Shah  Jahan,  the 
most  skilful  in  jewels  of  any  person  in  the  empire, 
Aurangzeb  compelled  the  merchant  to  take  it  again, 
and  to  restore  the  money  back.  Tavemier  gives  also 
the  figure  of  a  ruby  belonging  to  the  king  of  Yisa- 
pnr.  It  weighed  fourteen  mangelin,  or  seventeen 
carats  and  a  half,  a  Yisapur  mangelin  being  but 
five  grains.    It  cost  the  king  14,200  new  pagodas 


the  mines,  being  pounded  fine  and  mixed  up  with  |  or  74,500  livres.    Also,  he  figures  a  ruby  that  a 
an  adhesive  substance,  and  then  made  into  cakes    Banya  showed  him  at  Benares  ;  it  weighed  58  rati 


some  ten  inches  long  by  four  broad,  are  employed 
to  rub  down  the  gem.  After  it  has  been  brought 
to  the  form  and  size  required,  another  stone  of 
finer  grain  is  empbyed.  The  final  process  is  per- 
form^ by  rubbing  the  rubv  on  a  plate  of  copper 
or  brass  until  it  is  thoronehly  polished,  when  the 
gem  is  ready  for  the  market.  Rubies  of  Burma 
are  not  exported  to  any  large  extent,  and  then 
only  stones  of  inferior  value.  But  a  pink  spar 
found  in  the  ruby  district  is  a  more  important 
item  of  export  It  is  believed  to  be  used  for  one 
of  the  classes  of  distinctive  mandarin  oap-knobs. 
Great  numbers  of  these  gems  are  bron^t  down 
to  Rangoon  for  sale,  but  a  heavy  price  is  always 
demanded  for  them,  and  it  requires  an  experi- 
enced eye  to  purchase  them  with  a  view  to  profit. 
Topazes  are  also  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
rubies  and  sapphires,  but  they  are  scarce,  and 
fetch  a  higher  price  in  Burma  than  they  would 
realize  in  England.  Recently,  rubies  and  sapphires 
have  been  found  in  Siam,  about  four  days*  journey 
from  Bankok,  in  a  very  feverish  looUity.  The 
stones,  though  inferior  to  those  obtained  in  Upper 
Burma,  are  said  by  the  Burmese  to  be  so  plentiful 
near  Bankok,  that  even  women  are  anxious  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  mines.  Ceylon  ruby  is  a  term  applied 
in  England  to  the  garnets  and  oarbuncles  which 
come  from  Siam  through  Ceylon,  and  also  to 
peculiar  tinted  almandines.  Tlie  stones  are  of  a 
rich  red  tinged  with  yeUow.  They  are  superior 
to  those  of  the  mine  of  Zobletz  in  Silesia,  from 
the  Tyv^^  <^<^  fr<>™  Hungary.  Under  the  dMig- 
nation  Ceylon  rubies,  jewellers  obtain  a  laige 
price  for  them  from  the  ignorant.    A  stone  dt  a 


or  50}  carat,  being  of  the  second  rank  in  beauty, 
in  shane  'like  u  plump  almond  bored  through  the 
end.  ne  offered  40,000  rupees  or  6000  livres  for 
it,  but  the  merchant  demanded  55,000  rupees. 

The  largest  oriental  ruby  known  was  Drought 
from  China  to  Prince  Gargarin,  governor  of 
Siberia ;  it  afterwards  came  into  possession  of 
Prince  Menzikoff,  and  now  constitutes  a  jewel  in 
the  imperial  crown  of  Russia. — Eng,  Cyc, ;  King, 
p.  56;  Emmanuel;  TavemUr's  Tr,  p.  149;  Ain- 
slie,  Cat  Cat,  Exh.y  1862.';  Newbold  in  Madr.  J, 
L.  and  Sc;  Mason;  Fen'icr^s  Jour.;  Davy's 
Ceylon. 

RUDHI,  also  Vriddhi,  Tel.,  are  two  different 
names  of  the  ashta  varga  or  eight  roots,  celebrated 
in  the  Indian  Materia  Medica.  Thev  are  only 
from  Nepal  or  Northern  India,  and  have  never 
been  identified. — As.  Res.  xiii.  410. 

RUDIKI,  about  the  dose  of  the  9th  century, 
translated  the  fables  of  the  Pancha-Tantra  of 
Bed-pai  from  Arabic  into  Persian,  and  received 
80,000  dirhams  for  his  labours.  He  was  a  cele- 
brated poet.     See  Abul  Hasan. 

RUDOK,  a  district  in  the  neigfabouriiood  of 
Lake  Tso  Mognalari,  Ut.  dd"*  N.,  and  long.  80"*  E. 

RUDRA,  in  the  Riff  Yeda,  is  spoken* of  as  an 
inferior  god,  the  god  of  storms,  from  Rod,  to  cry ; 
one  of  a  kind  of  semi-divine  beincra  (eight  in 
number),  who,  in  the  Yedic  ages  of  Hindu  myUi- 
ology,  were  connected  with  the  worship  of  Yayuor 
the  wind.  Brahmanical  Hinduism  considers  Rudra 
to  have  been  the  god  Siva,  and  he  is  first  called 
Mahadeva  in  the  White  Yajur  Yeda;  and  the 
Yishnu  Purana  says  the  god  Rudra  sprang  from 
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the  forahead  of  Biahma,  and  multiplied  himself. 
Ei^t  Rudra  enumerated  in  the  Yishnu  Puraoa 
are — ^Rudra,  Bhava,  Sarva,  Isana,  Pasupati,  Bhima, 
Ugra,  MahadeTa,  meet  of  which  are  regarded  now 
as  merely  other  appellations  for  Siva.  Brahma 
is  fabled  to  have  assigned  to  them  as  their  respect- 
ive stations,  the  sun,  water,  earth,  air,  fire,  ether, 
the  ministering  Brahman,  and  the  moon.  These 
are  their  types  or  representatives  in  this  world. 
Ta  other  places  tiie  Rudra  are  described  as  eleven 
in  number,  and  as  children  of  Kasyapa  and  Sur* 
abhL — Willianuj  p.  40;   Vishnu  Purana,  p.  68. 

RUDRA  BHATTA,  author  of  Sringara  Tilaka, 
the  mark  of  love,  on  the  emotions  and  sentiments 
of  lovers,  as  exhibited  in  poetry  and  the  drama. — 
Dowson. 

RUDRA  BHUMI.  Tel.  The  place  of  incre- 
mation of  deceased  Hindus. 

RUDRAKSHA,  the  fruit  of  the  Eleocarpus 
tubercnlatus,  also  of  E.  ganitrus,  made  into  a 
rosary,  and  worn  by  the  6aiva  Hindus. 

RUDRA  PRAYAG,  a  temple  in  the  Garhwal 
district  of  the  N.W.  Provinces  of  India.  It  is  at 
the  junction  of  the  Alaknanda  with  the  Manda- 
kini,  which  drains  the  southeni  slopes  of  the 
Eedamath  and  Badarinath  peaks.  It  is  one  of 
the  five  sacred  prayag  or  confluences  of  the 
Hindus,  and  a  halting-place  for  pilgrims  to  Hima- 
chaL  A  dome-shaped  rock,  30  feet  in  height  by 
15  in  diameter,  bears  the  name  of  Bhim-ka-chulha, 
or  the  kitchen  of  Blum,  a  famous  giant  of  Hindu 
mythology.  It  is  completely  excavated,  and  has 
apertures  at  the  top,  where  they  believe  that 
Bhim  used  to  place  his  cooking  utensils. — Imp, 
Gaz,  viii. 

RUDRA  SAMPRADAYI,  a  sect  of  Yaishnava 
Hindus,  founded  by  Yallabhacharya,  who  origin- 
ated the  worship  of  Bala  Gopala,  the  iofant 
Krishna.  This  worship  is  very  widely  diffused 
amonflst  all  ranks  of  Inaian  society,  but  is  perhaps 
best  known  as  the  religion  of  the  Gokalastha 
Gosains,  the  titie  of  its  teachers.  YaUabha  was 
the  son  of  a  Telinga  BrahnuuL  He  taught  that 
privation  was  not  sanctity,  and  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  teacher  and  his  disciples  to  worship 
their  deity,  not  in  nudity  and  Lunger,  but  in 
costiy  apparel  and  choice  food;  not  in  solitude 
and  moztification,  but  in  the  pleasures  of  society 
and  the  enjoyment  of  the  world.  The  gpsains  or 
teachers,  uke  Yallabha,  are  always  married  men, 
alwavs  clothed  with  the  best  raiment,  andfed¥rith 
the  daintiest  viands  by  their  followers,  over  whom 
they  have  unlimited  influence.  The  followers  of 
the  order  are  especially  numerous  amongst  the 
mercantile  community,  and  gosains  are  constantiy 
travelling  over  India  under  the  pretence  of  pil- 
grimage, but  reconcile  to  themselves  on  these 
occasions  the  profits  of  trade  with  the  benefits  of 
devotion.  Zealous  disciples  devote  to  the  guru 
the  threefold  Samarpana,  Tan,  Man,  Dhan,  or 
body,  muid,  and  wealth.  The  temples  and  houses 
of  the  sect  have  metal,  often  gold,  images  of 
Gopal,  of  Krishna,  and  Radha,  and  other  divine 
forms  connected  with  the  incarnation.  The  idol 
is  richly  decorated  and  sedulously  attended  in 
daily  ceremonials.  Besides  their  public  demon- 
strations of  respect,  this  sect  keep  pictures  and 
images  of  Gk>pal  in  their  houses ;  and  before  sitting 
down  to  any  of  their  meals,  thev  take  care  to  offer 
a  portion  to  tiie  idol.  Those  of  the  disciples  who 
have  pmformed  the  triple  Samarpana,  eat  only 


from  the  hands  of  each  other ;  and  the  wife  or 
child  that  has  not  exhibited  the  same  mark  of 
devotion,  can  neither  cook  for  such  a  disciple  nor 
eat  in  his  society.  Yitala  Nat'h,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Yallabha,  had  seven  sons,  all  of  whom 
were  teachers,  and  their  followers,  though  in  all 
essential  points  the  same,  form  separate  commun- 
ities. Those  of  Gokalnath,  however,  look  on  their 
own  gosains  as  the  only  legitimate  teachers  c^ 
the  faith.  The  worshippers  of  this  sect  are  very 
numerous  and  opulent,  the  merchants  and  bankers, 
especially  those  from  Gujerat  and  Malwa,  belong- 
ing to  it.  Their  temples  and  establishments  are 
numerous  all  over  India,  but  particularly  at 
Muttra,  and  many  hundredis  at  Bindraban.  But 
at  Sri  Nat'h  Dwar,  at  Ajmir,  is  the  most  cele- 
brated, most  highly  venerated,  and  most  richly 
endowed  of  all  the  gosain  establishments.  It  is 
a  matter  of  obligation  with  members  of  this  sect 
to  visit  Sri  Nat'h  Dwar  at  least  once  in  their  lives, 
and  the  head  gosain  presents  them  with  a  certi- 
ficate to  that  effect.  The  indecent  and  immoral 
character  of  this  sect  was  notoriously  brought 
before  the  pubhc  of  India  in  a  trial  for  Ubel 
instituted  in  1862,  at  Bombay,  by  one  of  the 
teachers  of  the  sect,  and  known  as  tiie  ^  Maharaja 
case.'  It  was  shown  by  the  evidence  then  adduced 
that  the  women  of  the  wealthiest  of  this  sect 
deemed  it  an  honour  to  receive  theur  priest's  at- 
tentions, for  which  the  priest  withdrew  with  the 
woman  of  his  selection,  selected  in  the  midst  of 
and  from  amidst  hundreds  of  her  fellow-wor- 
shippers, and  it  was  also  in  evidence  that  the 
maharaja  allowed  people  to  see  him  associating 
with  his  selection.  In  1868,  in  Bombay,  during 
the  holi,  indecent  pantomimes  were  shown  by  this 
sect  before  a  concourse  of  men .  and  women.  It 
is  the  Banya  and  Bhattya  races  who  chiefly  sup- 
port this  sect. — Rev.  Dr.  Wilson;  Times  of  India. 
RUDRA YA-MALA  and  Jati-mala,  a  book  con- 
taining an  enumeration  of  castes  and  professions. 

RUE,  Ruta.    It.,  Lat. 

Raute, Obb.  I  Rada, Sp^ 

Sodab,  Satan, .    .    Hind.  |  Arooda,    ....    Tam. 

In  India,  this  name  is  given  to  the  herbs  of 
Ruta  angustifolia,  R.  graveolens,  and  R  Indica. 
R.  graveolens,  an  evergreen  shrub,  prows  freely 
in  any  good  soil,  propagated  by  cuttings  in  damp 
weather,  us^  for  fowls  in  the  roup.  Leaves 
dried  and  burnt  are  much  used  in  Soutiiem  India 
for  the  purpose  of  fumigating  young  children 
suffering  from  catarrh;  also  used  freSi,  bruised 
and  mixed  with  arrack,  as  an  external  remedy 
in  the  first  stages  of  paralytic  affections.  When 
dried  in  the  shade  and  powdered,  the  vytians  pre- 
scribe this  substance  in  conjunction  with  certain 
aromatics  in  cases  of  dyspepsia ;  they  entertain 
the  same  notion  regarding  it  that  Dioscorides  did 
of  old,  viz.  that  it  is  inimical  to  the  foetus  in  utero 
when  given  together  with  camphor  and  the  sugar 
of  the  palmyra  toddy.  In  milking  confection  of 
rue,  the  herb  of  dried  rue,  the  sadab  of  the  bazars 
of  N.W.  India,  may  be  substituted.— /ajfrey; 
Ains. ;  O'Sh. ;  Beng.  Phar. 

RUELLIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Acanthaceae.  From  one  wild  species,  called 
in  Assam  Room,  a  very  valuable  dye  is  prepared 
after  the  manner  of  indigo.  This  plant  (or  a 
species  very  nearly  allied  to  it)  is  also  cultivated 
with  the  same  object  in  all  parts  of  Burma,  under 
the  name  of  Mai-gyee.    It  is  believed  that  the 
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room  contains  ind%o  allied  to  that  produced  by 
species  of  Isatis  and  Wnghtia.  The  source  of 
this  dye  has  been  referred  to  Ruellia  comosa,  also 
to  R  indigotica.  That  produced  at  the  hills 
occupied  by  the  Murree  and  Dofla  tribes  of  North 
Asaani)  and  produced  at  the  hills  occupied  by  the 
Mishmi  and  Abor  tribes,  Suddiya,  Luckimpore, 
Upper  Assam,  is  of  value  R.  1^  x^r  lb.  The  room 
is  employed  in  its  raw  state  by  the  Khamti  and 
Singpho  to  dye  their  clothes  of  a  deep  blue.  It 
was  described  by  Griffiths  as  a  yaluable  dye,  and 
highly  worthy  of  attention.  It  might  perhaps  be 
usefully  employed  as  the  ground  for  black  dye. 
Ruellia  cernua,  Roxh.,  grows  in  Mysore;  R. 
comosa,  Roxh.^  is  a  plant  of  the  Moluccas ;  R. 
hirta,  Vahl^  grows  in  Telingana;  R.  indigofera, 
Chriff,^  is  the  Mai-gyee  of  the  Burmese. — Roxburgh  ; 
Voigt;  Wall.;  Hooker. 

RUELLIA  INDIGOTICA.  Fortune.  The  Room 
of  Assam  and  Tien-ching  of  China.  In  one  part 
of  the  Che-kiang  province  of  China,  and  also 
amongst  the  Fung  Hwa  mountains  to  the  west- 
ward of  Ningpo,  large  quantities  of  a  blue  dye  are 
produced,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  indigo  of  that 
part  of  the  country.  Fortune  (Wanderings,  1846) 
gives  an  account  of  a  valuable  kind  of  indigo, 
made  from  a  species  of  woad  (Isatis  indigotica), 
which  is  cultivated  extensively  in  the  level  country 
a  few  miles  to  the  westward  of  Shanghai.  The 
kind  in  Che-kiang  is  equally  valuable,  if  not  more 
BO.  It  is  made  from  a  species  of  Ruellia,  which 
until  it  gets  a  better  name  may  be  called  Ruellia 
indigotica.  The  same  plant  apparently  has  been 
discovered  in  the  Assam  country  in  India,  where 
it  is  also  cultivated  for  the  blue  dye  it  affords ; 
alongside  of  the  Chinese  kind,  they  bear  a  most 
striking  resemblance.    This  Ruellia  seems  to  be 


act  of  forming,  when  the  winter  has  passed  and 
the  season  for  planting  has  come  round.  In  this 
state  they  are  taken  to  the  fields  and  planted. 
The  weather  during  the  planting  season  is  gener- 
ally showery,  as  this  happens  about  the  change  of 
the  monsoon,  when  the  air  is  charged  with  moist- 
A  few  days  of  this  warm  showery  weather 


ure. 

is  sufficient  to  establish  the  new  crop,  which  now 
goes  on  growing  with  luxuriance,  and  requires 
little  attention  during  the  summer ;  indeed  nontf, 
except  keeping  the  land  free  from  weeds.  In  the 
district  where  this  dye  plant  is  grown,  there  are 
numerous  pits  or  tanks  on  the  edges  of  the  fields. 
These  are  usually  circular  in  form  ;  one  measured 
eleven  feet  iu  diameter  and  two  feet  in  depth. 
About  400  catties  of  stems  and  leaves  are  thrown 
into  a  tank  of  this  size,  which  is  then  filled  to  the 
brim  with  clear  water.  In  five  days  the  plants 
are  partially  decomposed,  and  the  water  has 
become  lightish  green  in  colour.  At  this  period 
the  whole  of  the  stems  and  leaves  are  removed 
from  the  tank  with  a  flat-headed  broom  made  of 
bamboo  twigs,  and  an  admirable  instrument  for 
the  purpose.  When  every  particle  has  been  re- 
moved, the  workmen  employed  give  the  water  a 
circular  and  rapid  motion  with  the  brooms  just 
noticed,  which  is  continued  for  some  time.  Daring 
this  part  of  the  operation  another  man  has  em- 
ployed himself  in  mixing  about  thirty  catties  of 
lime  with  water,  which  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
tank  for  the  purpose.  This  is  now  thrown  into 
the  tank,  and  the  rapid  circular  motion  of  tbe 
water  is  kept  up  for  a  few  minutes  longer.  When 
the  lime  and  water  have  been  well  mixed  in  this 
way,  the  circular  motion  is  allowed  to  cease. 
Four  men  now  station  themselves  round  tbe 
tank,  and  conmience  beating  the  water  with 
easily  cultivated,  it  grows  most  luxuriantly,  and  I  bamboo  rakes  made  for  this  purpose.     The  beating 


is  no  doubt  very  productive.  In  the  province 
of  Che-kiang  it  is  planted,  in  the  highland 
valleys,  in  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of 
May,  after  the  spring  frosts  are  over,  and  is 
cleared  from  the  ground  in  October  before  those 
of  autumn  make  their  appearance.  During  this 
period  it  attains  a  height  of  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a 
half,  becomes  very  bushy,  and  is  densely  covered 
with  large  green  leaves.  When  the  stems  are  cut 
down  for  the  manufacture  of  indigo,  a  sufficient 
quantity  have  their  leaves  stripped  off,  and  are 
afterwards  taken  into  a  house  or  shed  to  be  pro- 
perly prepared.  The  leaves  thus  stripped  from 
the  cuttings  are  thrown  into  the  tanks  with  the 
stems  and  leaves,  so  that  nothing  is  saved  except 
what  is  actually  required  for  the  purposes  of 
propagation.  The  stems  are  now  tied  up  firmly 
in  large  bundles,  each  containing  upwards  of  100, 
and  the  ends  of  each  bundle  are  cut  across,  so  as 
to  leave  them  perfectly  neat  and  even  both  at  top 
and  bottom.  These  bundles  are  each  about  a  foot 
long,  and,  of  course,  nearly  round.  They  are 
carried  to  a  dry  shed  or  outhouse,  where  they 
are  packed  closely  and  firmly  together,  and  banked 
round  with  very  dry  loam.  A  portion  of  the  dry 
soil  is  also  shaken  in  between  the  bundles,  and 
this  being  done  the  operation  is  complete.  Should 
the  winter  prove  unusually  severe,  a  little  dry 
straw  or  litter  is  thrown  over  the  surface  of  the 
cuttings,  but  nothing  else  is  required.  During 
the  winter  months,  the  cuttings  remain  green  and 
plump;  and  although  no  leaves  are  produced,  a 
few  roots  are  generally  found  formed,  or  in  the 
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process  is  a  very  gentle  one ;  as  it  goes  on  the 
water  gradually  changes  from  a  greemsh  hue  to  a 
dingy  yellow,  while  the  froth  becomes  of  a  beauti- 
ful bright  blue.  During  the  process  the  head 
workman  takes  a  pailful  of  tbe  liquid  out  of  the 
tank,  and  beats  rapidly  wit^  his  hand.  Under  this 
operation  it  changes  colour  at  once,  and  its  value 
is  judged  of  by  the  hue  it  presents.  The  beating 
process  generally  lasts  for  about  half  an  hoar. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  the  whole  of  the  surface 
of  the  tank  is  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  froth 
of  the  most  brilliant  colours,  in  which  blue  pre- 
dominates, particularly  near  the  edges.  At  this 
stage,  it  being  desirable  to  incorporate  the  froth 
with  the  liquid  below  it,  there  is  made  a  most  beauti- 
ful chemi(^  operation.  A  very  small  portion  of 
cabbage  oil,  only  a  few  drops,  is  thrown  on  the 
surface  of  the  froth,  the  workmen  then  stir  and 
beat  it  gently  with  theur  flat  brooms  for  a  second 
or  two,  and  the  whole  disappears  as  if  by  some 
endianter's  wand.  So  small  a  quantity  of  oil  is 
necessary  for  this  purpose,  that  even  when  the 
cup  has  been  emptied,  and  has  only  the  oil  that 
is  necessarily  adhering  to  its  edges,  it  is  thrown 
into  another  tank,  and  produces  the  desired  effect 
The  liquid,  which  is  now  darker  in  odour,' is 
allowed  to  stand  quiet  for  some  hours,  until  tbe 
colouring  matter  has  sunk  to  the  lower  stratum, 
when  al^ut  two-thirds  of  the  surface  is  drawn  off 
and  thrown  away.  The  remaining  third  part  is 
tiien  drawn  into  a  snuill  square  tcmk  on  a  lower 
level,  which  is  thatched  over  with  straw,  and  here 
it  remains  for  three  or  four  days.    By  this  time 
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tlic  ooluuriDg  matter  bas  Beparated  itself  from  the 
water,  which  is  now  entirely  drained  off,  the  dye 
occupying  three  or  four  inches  of  the  bottom,  in 
the  form  of  a  thick  paste,  and  of  a  beautiful  blue 
colour.  In  this  state  it  is  packed  in  baskets,  and  ex- 
posed for  sale  in  all  the  country  towns  in  that  part 
of  China,  at  rates  varying  from  50  to  100  cash  a 
catty,  say  from  2d.  to  4d.  per  lb.  Some  is  sold  as 
low  as  30  cash,  but  this  is  very  inferior ;  the  greater 
part  produced  ia  sold  at  from  60  to  80  cash  a 
catty,  and  it  must  be  of  a  very  superior  quality  if 
100  cash  is  paid.  Like  the  Shangnai  indigo  made 
from  Isatis  indigotica,  it  is  called  Tien-ching  by 
Chinese.  During  the  season  of  its  preparation 
every  mountain  stream  is  coloured  and  polluted 
with  the  refuse  liquid  drawn  off  from  the  tanks, 
and  the  stench  which  fills  the  air  is  almost  unen- 
durable.— Fortune's  Eesidence^  p.  189 ;  Fortune's 
Wanderings, 

RUELLIA  RINGENS.  Linn,  Upu-dala,  Mal 
The  juice  of  the  leaves  of  this  plant,  boiled 
with  a  little  salt,  is  supposed,  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  to  correct  a  depraved  state  of  the  humours. 
Ruellia  intruea,  Vahl^  R.  secunda,  Vahl^  R. 
Zeylanica,  Roxb,^  are  syns.  of  Asystasia  Coroman- 
deliana. — Nees, 

RUELLIA  STREPENS.    Ainslie, 
Grendio  tagarum,  Saksk.  !  Kirendinyagum,    •    Tam. 

The  small  purple-coloured  leaves  and  berries  of 
this  low-growing  plant  are  sub-acid  and  bitterish 
to  the  taste.  When  bruised  and  mixed  with 
castor-oil,  they  form  a  valuable  application  in 
cases  of  children's  carpang. — Aius, ;  Rheede's  Hort. 
Malabar, 

RUG,  this  kind  of  carpet  is  in  extensive  use  for 
the  carpeting  of  rooms  and  for  individual  use 
throughout  all  Central  and  Southern  Asia,  those 
of  cotton  being  usually  styled  Bisat,  Shatranji,  and 
Dhurri,  and  the  woollen  fabrics  Gallicha.  The 
dhurri  or  dharri  of  Shahabad  are  made  wholly 


of  cotton,  and  almost  invariably  striped.    They    the  same  place  are  also  peculiar.    The  craftsmen 


are  cool  and  pleasant,  and  are  in  invariable  use 
by  the  richer  natives  of  India,  and  by  all  Euro- 
peans. The  smaller  kinds  are  used  as  quilts  for 
beds,  and  European  soldiers  use  them  for  that 
purpose.  The  manufacturers  are  called  Ealleeun 
nap,  and  are  almost  invariably  Muhammadans,  who 
make  carpets  of  any  size  and  pattern  given,  and 
also  in  stnpes.  The  two  local  seats  of  man  uf  acture 
in  Shahabad  are  Bubbooah  and  Sasseram.  In 
the  former  place,  from  Rs.  10,000  to  12,000 
worth  are  yearly  manufactured  and  sold,  and 
in  the  latter  from  Rs.  80,000  to  40,000.  The 
dhnrris  generally  made  for  sale  are  either  6 
yards  long  and  2  yards  broad,  thick,  and  strong, 
of  any  colour,  sold  at  from  Rs.  6  to  6.8  each,  or 
a  small  kind  used  as  quilts,  or  to  spread  in  lieu  of 
any  other  bedding  on  the  ffrouna.  They  weigh 
from  2  to  3  lbs.  each,  and  are  1^  to  1^  yaiSs 
broad,  by  about  2  yards  long ;  they  sell  at  from 
14  annas  to  1  rupee  8  annas  each,  according  to 
thickness  and  quality. 

The  Hanzhassica  ia  a  better  kind  of  carpet,  and 
often  displays  much  taste  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  striped  colours.  It  is  made  of  any  size  to  fit 
any  room,  and  is  always  sold  by  weight.  The 
price  varies  according  to  quality  from  Rs.  1.4  to 
1.12,  and  sometimes  as  high  aa  Rs.  2.4  per 
seer.     It  is  sold  in  all  the  fairs  and  in  all  the 


plete  without  these  being  spread.  This  kind  is 
generally  used  by  Europeans  for  their  drawing 
and  public  rooms. 

The  Dhurri  panch  rangha  is  a  small  kind  for  use 
in  small  cuteherries.  and  much  used  from  its  porta- 
bility. It  is  from  3  to  4  yards  long,  and  from  1^ 
to  2  yards  broad,  and  sells  at  from  Rs.  3  to  4 
each  carpet. 

Gallicha  carpets  are  almost  always  woollen,  of 
florid  but  neat  patterns,  in  imitation  of  the  Persian 
carpet.  They  are  used  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  the  rich  natives  in  their  zananas,  and  by  Euro- 
peans also.  The  size  usually  manufactured  is  2 
yards  long  by  1  yard  broad,  and  they  sell  at  from 
Rs.  2  to  4.8  per  carpet.  Any  other  sizes  and 
patterns  can  be  made,  and  some  of  the  patterns 
are  extremely  pretty.  The  wool  costs  but  little  ; 
the  coarse  local  wools,  which  would  not  pay  for  ex- 
portation, answer  for  carpet  work,  and  the  native 
dyes  answer  admirably.  The  colours  are  harmoni- 
ous. A  principal  site  of  the  manufacture  of  the 
woollen  rugs  was  long  the  town  of  EUore,  but 
they  are  made  in  the  Dekhan  and  in  Mysore,  of 
any  size,  to  order.  They  are  usually  3  feet  broad 
and  6  feet  long,  and  much  used  as  sleeping  rugs, 
and  rugs  for  the  drawing-room.  They  have 
been  exported  largely  to  Europe,  where  they  are 
employea  as  hearth-rugs;  they  are  of  various 
colours,  prettily  arranged,  and  sell  at  from  Rs.  4 
to  14,  according  to  size.  With  some  felted  rugs 
the  patterns  are  produced  by  laying  on  the 
coloured  wools  and  felting  them  into  the  substance 
of  the  carpet. 

Serviceable  and  cheap  woollen  rugs  and  very 
substantial  cotton  rugs  can  be  got  at  Multan. 
Many  carpets  are  made  at  the  jails  at  Lahore, 
Agra,  Allahabad,  Bhagalpur,  Tanua,  and  Mirza- 
pore.  Warangal  was  long  famous  for  its  silk 
carpets,  and  the  harmony  of  colours  and  speciality 
of  pattern  are  notable.    The  woollen  carpets  from 


at  TVarangal  claim  Persian  descent,  and  their  pat- 
terns seem  to  be  of  Persian  origin. 

RUGTRORA,  in  the  Bombav  side  of  India,  a 
vernacular  name  of  several  plants,  the  Tecoma 
undulata,  Don ;  Rhamnus  W ightii ;  Soymida 
febrifuga;  MabanigrescenSjDa/?.;  and  Polygonum 
glabrum. 

RUH.  Arab.  The  spirit,  the  soul,  the  coun- 
tenance. Ruh  Allah,  the  spirit  of  God,  Jesus 
Christ.  Ruh-ul-Qadas,  the  Holy  Spirit,  supposed 
to  mean  the  an^el  Gabriel,  whom  Muhammadans 
call  also  Ruh- ul- Am  in,  the  faithful  spirit.  Ruh-i- 
siflin  is  lower  spirit ;  Ruh-i- Jari,  travelling  spirit ; 
Ruh-i-Moqeen,  a  resident  spirit ;  Ruh-i- Aowlee, 
the  lofty  spirit 

RUKAIAH  BEGUM,  Akbar's  first  wife.  She 
died  at  84  years  of  age,  about  a  year  and  a  half 
before  Jahangir's  death, — Cal.  Rev.,  Jan.  1871. 

RUKCHU,  in  lat.  33°  14'  N.,  long.  77°  60'  E., 
in  Ladakh,  a  pasture  ground  in  an  old  lake  basin 
between  the  Liacha  Lung  and  the  Takelang  pass. 
The  mean  height  of  the  lake  basin  is  15,764  feet 
above  the  sea.  Rukchu  is  the  most  elevated 
district  of  Ladakh,  and  one  of  the  loftiest  in- 
habited regions  of  the  known  world,  the  mean 
height  of  its  plains  being  15,634  feet — SchL 

RUK-HARA,  a  Saiva  religious  sect  of  mendi- 
cants, similar  to  the  Ukhara,  but  do  not  carry  a 
stick  nor  wear  the  Rudraksha  ear-rings,  but  in  their 


large  cities  around,  and  no  merchant  or  banker's 

shop,  and  no  rich  native^s  reception  room,  is  com-  '  place  metallic  ones.    See  Ukhara. 
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RUKHBNG. 


RUMPA. 


RUKHENG,  the  name  giren  to  the  language 

RUKMINI,  the  only  lawful  wife  of  Krishna. 
According  to  the  Harivansa,  Rukmini  was  the 
daughter  of  Bhishmaka,  king  of  Kundina,  and 
was  solicited  in  marriage  by  Krishna,  of  whom 
she  was  enamoured;  but  the  son  of  Bhishma, 
Rukmi,  jealous  of  Krishna's  fame,  and  being 
incensed  by  the  death  of  Kansa,  his  friend,  was 
hostile  to  the  match,  and  negotiated  his  sister's 
marriage  with  Sisupala,  king  of  Ghedi,  likewise 
inimically  disposed  towards  Krishna.  All  the 
kings  of  India  were  invited  to  the  wedding,  and 
amongst  them  came  Krishna,  who,  seeing  Rukmiui 
proceed  to  offer  her  devotions  at  a  temple,  way- 
laid her  on  her  return,  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
liis  brother  Bala  Rama  and  his  kinsmen,  carried  her 
off  to  Dwaraka.  A  hot  pursuit  followed,  and  an 
engagement  took  place,  in  which  Rukmi  was  struck 
to  the  ground  by  Xesava,  but  his  life  was  spared 
at  his  sister's  intercession,  and  Krishna  remained 
possessed  of  his  prize.  The  marriage  was  solemn- 
ized at  Dwaraka,  and  Rukmini  remained  the  chief 
of  Krishna's  wives.  He  had  ten  sons  by  her,  of 
whom  Pradyumna  is  the  most  celebrated.  The 
rape  of  Rukmini  is  also  narrated  nearlv  in  the 
same  words  as  in  the  Harivansa,  in  the  5th  section 
of  the  Vishnu  Purana,  and  more  in  detail  in  the 
tenth  book  of  the  Bhagavat,  and  in  the  Krishna 
Janma  Khanda  of  the  Bfahma  Yaivarta  Purana. 
^Cal  Rev.  p.  41 ;  Hind.  Theat.  ii.  p.  82. 

RUKNABAD,  a  brook  near  Shiiuz,  celebrated 
by  Hafiz.    It  is  an  insignificant  stream. 

RUKSAT.  Arab.,  Bind.,  Pers.  Dismissal  of 
a  visitor:  permission  to  depart;  the  Muham- 
madan  etiquette  being  for  a  visitor  to  await  dis- 
missal, on  the  principle  that  he  came  at  his  own 
Sleasure,  but  should  await  his  host's  time  to 
epart. 

KUKtr.  Arab.  Plural.  Rukat,  prostrations  in 
Muhammadan  prayer  ritual ;  the  stooping  posture 
in  prayer.  Ruku-ki-tasbeeh,  beads  held  in  the 
hand  at  prayers.  In  Muhammadan  ritual,  reading 
or  repeating  a  number  of  prayers  from  the  Koran, 
accompanied  with  prostrations  and  genuflections. 
Rukat  dogana,  two  rukat  prayers. 

RUM,  a  spirit  distilled  from  the  sugar-cane. 
The  best  is  made  from  molasses,  and  it  is  preferred 
when  well  kept,  of  good  age,  considerable  body, 
smooth  oily  taste,  and  a  brownish  transparent 
colour.  Bengal,  the  West  India  Islands,  and 
Guiana  are  the  countries  chiefly  distinguished  for 
the  produce  of  rum.— Faulkner, 

RUM  or  Room.  The  Persians  designate  Asia 
Minor  by  this  term.  The  Muhammadans  of  India 
apply  it  to  the  Turkish  dominions  generaUy,  also 
to  Constantinople.  Kaisar-i-Rum,  the  ^  Geesar  of 
Rome,'  always  meant  the  Byzantine  emperor,  and 
the  title  was  transferred  to  the  Turkish  SuItaiL 

RUMAL,  a  pocket-handkerchief  (Ruh,  the  face, 
Mai,  wipe) ;  also  a  square  shawl,  used  as  veils  in 
Peshawur  bv  women.  The  term  applies  to  any 
handkerchief,  the  soft  silk  one  of  Bokhara,  etc, 
and  to  square  shawls.  A  rumal  is  used  in  the 
place  of  a  turban  by  all  the  poorer  natives  of 
India. 

RUMBX  ACETOSA.    Linn.    Sorrel. 
Swan-mo,    .    .    .    Chik.  |  Ohaks,  Kautll,    .    Hind. 

It  is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between  Rampur 
and  Sungnam  at  an  elevation  of  6000  to  8000 
feet,  also  in  Kaghan.     It  is  widely  distributed. 


It  is  cultivated  in  Ajmir ;  the  seed  is  considered 
cooling  and  astringent. 

Rumex  Alpinus  (Swan-mo,  Chin.),  or  Monk's 
rhubarb,  is  found  on  the  European  Alps,  the 
Crimea,  and  Mount  Caucasus.  The  roots  are 
large  and  purgative  like  rhubarb,  and  the  whole 
plant  so  resembles  the  rheum  that  LinnsBUS  him- 
self mistook  one  for  the  other. 

Rumex  dentatus,  TT.,  is  the  6ul-Hamaz  of 
Persia  ;  R.  hydrolapathum.  Smith,  is  the  Chinese 
Yang-ti  and  Ye-ta-hwang;  and  R  undulatus, 
Roykj  is  the  Hamaz  or  Pnlki.  One  species  is 
known  to  Europeans  as  Indian  red  sorrel.  From 
the  decoctions  of  the  dried  roota  of  various  sorts 
of  sorrel,  by  the  addition  of  alum,  a  fine  red 
colour  can  be  obtained  at  a  low  price,  and  valu- 
able to  painters. 

Rumex  obtusifolius  vegetates  in  Kashmir,  and 
is  eaten  by  the  natives.  Its  root,  under  the  name 
of  Radix  spathiacuti,  was  formerly  used  as  a 

Eurifier  of  the  blood  in  chronic  cutaneous  diseases, 
ut  is  now  obsolete  both  in  India  and  in  Europe ; 
its  active  principle,  Lapatin,  must,  however,  have 
peculiar  properties. 

Rumex  vesicarius,  Willde. 

Hamas,  .  •  •  •  Arab. 
Humbsjt,  .  .  .  Egtft. 
Sorrel,  BUdderdock,  Esq. 
Ghnka,  Chok,  .  Hind. 
Ghuko,  ....        „ 


San  as. 

Singh. 

Tax. 


»t 


Tonha,  HamaB, 
Shutavedhl,    . 
Sari,      •    . 
Snkh  gu  kire, . 
Sakan  kiro, 

Cultivated  for  greens,  etc,  but  it  grows  plenti- 
fully about  Madras  in  the  fields  during  the  rains. 
It  luus  obtained  the  name  of  sorrel  from  the  British 
in  India,  owin^  to  its  great  resemblance  to  the 
Rumex  acetoea  m  taste  and  other  natural  Qualities. 
It  is  an  article  of  diet,  and  is  considered  by  the 
natives  as  cooling  and  aperient.  This,  where 
water  is  abundant^  may  be  had  for  eight  months 
in  the  year ;  it  is  sown  in  drills,  or  on  the  edees 
around  other  beds ;  tiie  leaves  are  sold  in  bundles 
from  one' to  two  pice  a  seer. —  Cleghom;  Irvine; 
(ySk, ;  Bidden ;  Ains. ;  Banig.  p.  888. 

RUMI  KHAN,  a  Turk  of  Constantinople,  who 
was  commandant  of  the  artillery  of  Bahadur  Shah 
of  Gujerat.  He  afterwards  served  under  Hnmayan 
at  the  siege  of  Chunar,  which  he  conducted.  The 
Portuguese  early  endeavoured  to  obtain  possession 
of  Diu.  Their  first  effort  was  defeated  by  Rumi 
Khan,  commander  of  the  Gujerat  army.  In  1535, 
however,  Bahadur  Shah  of  Gujerat  permitted  them 
to  erect  a  fortress  there.  It  was  completed  in 
1588,  from  which  time  the  Portuguese  became 
the  terror  of  the  sea,  and  were  able  to  resist  the 
efforts  made  to  subdue  them  by  the  emperor  of 
Turkey,  the  kings  of  Bijapur  and  Ahmaanaggur, 
and  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut.  He  afterwards  served 
under  the  Nizam  Shah  dynasty  at  Ahmadnaggur, 
and  is  buried  there.  He  cast  there  the  great 
gun  now  on  the  ramparts  of  Bijapur. 

RUMINANTIA,  tne  ruminants  or  ruminating 
animals,  such  as  camels,  deer,  homed  cattle,  and 
sheep.  The  ruminants  are  a  tribe  of  mammals  of 
the  order  Ungulata,  which  comprise  the  families 
Bovidie  and  (^rvidie,  q,v. 

RUMPA,  a  tract  ci  country  situated  on  a  part 
of  the  northern  frontier  of  the  Rajamnndry  dis- 
trict. It  is  very  thinly  populated,  wild,  and 
mountainous,  and  the  climate  during  most  part  of 
the  year  unhealthy.  It  formed  part  of  tne  old 
KottapiUe  taluk,  which,  under  the  new  territorial 
arrangement  of  the  district,  was  included  under 
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RUMPH,  GEORGE  EVERHARD; 


RUNN. 


Rajamundry,  '\7itl1  a  Bub  -  magistrate,  however, 
resident  not  far  from  the  Rumpa  border. 

RUMPH,  GEORGE  EVERIIARD,  natira  of 
Hanau  in  Hesse  Caasel,  was  bom  in  1626,  and 
died  in  Amboyna  in  1698.  He  studied  medicine, 
and  went  to  Batayia  when  28  years  old,  and 
entered  the  service  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany at  Amboyna,  where  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  At  the  age  of  42,  when  contemplating 
a  visit  to  his  native  country,  he  suddenly  became 
blind,  and  therefore  never  left  his  island  home. 
But  he  continued  to  prosecute  his  f  avonrite  studies 
in  natural  history  tiU  his  death  in  1698,  when  he 
had  attained  the  age  of  67.  His  great  work  on 
the  shells  of  Amboyna  was  not  published  till 
1705.  His  chief  work,  however,  was  the  Hortus 
Amboinense,  which  was  only  rescued  from  the 
Dutch  archives  and  published  some  years  after  his 
death:  D'Amboinische  Raritertkammer,  f ol.  1706, 
has  passed  through  several  editions.  It  has  never 
been  translated  into  English.  It  contains  all  con- 
nected with  the  plants  of  that  region.  Drs. 
Hooker  and  Thomson  say  that  having  become 
blind,  he  obtained  the  assistance  of  some  young 
men  in  completing  the  work,  and  translated  the 
descriptions  into  Dutch  ;  it  was  finished  in  1690. 
The  manuscript  remained  upwards  of  thirty  years 
in  the  possession  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany, but  was  at  length  rescued  from  oblivion 
by  Professor  John  Burmann  of  Amsterdam,  who 
edited  it  between  the  years  1741  and  1754, 
and  illustrated  it  with  several  remarks  and 
synonyms,  besides  giving  a  translation  into  Latin, 
for  Rumphius'  original  one  appears  to  have 
been  lost.  This  work  consists  of  six  volumes, 
with  a  supplemental  or  seventh  one  not  published 
till  1757,  and  contains  696  plates,  representing 
more  than  twice  that  number  of  plants.  The 
plates  are  much  less  valuable  than  those  of 
Hheede,  but  the  descriptions,  on  the  contrary, 
are  much  superior.  A  most  elaborate  commen- 
tary on  the  Herbarium  Amboinense  was  com- 
menced by  the  late  Dr.  Francis  Buchanan  Hamilton 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Wemerian  Society  of 
Edinburgh ;  what  is  printed  only  extends  to  the 
mtddte  of  the  second  volume,  but  the  remainder 
of  the  manuscript  was  presented  to  the  Society 
before  his  death.  He  had  at  the  same  time  pre- 
pared a  commentary  on  the  Hortus  Malabaricus 
of  Van  Rheede,  which  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
Linniean  Society  of  London;  that  on  the  four 
iint  volumes  is  all  which  has  yet  appeared  in 
their  TransactionB.— TFi^ft^'*  Prodromui  FL  i.  p.  8. 

RUNDUR  or  Kyampo,  lawless  tribes  of 
robbers  in  the  mjddle  districts  of  Tibet. 

RUNGIA  REPENS.    Nees. 
Jnstida  repens,  Linn,         I  Dicliptera  repens,  R,  et  S. 
Diclipient  retasa,  Juts.       \  Kadag  saleh,     .     .    Tam. 

A  plant  used  in  medicine  growing  in  Peninsular 
India.  Its  leaves  resemble  those  of  thyme  in 
taste  and  appearance.  R.  parviflora,  Nees,  also 
grows  thron^out  British  India. 

RUNN,  a  flat  tract  lying  between  Sind  and 
Cutch,  which  is  inundated  with  brackish  water 
during  the  three  monsoon  months,  and  is  covered 
by  salt  incrustations  when  dry.  Salt  is  manu- 
fkcttired  on  it  at  Janjorra  and  Patri.  The  Runn 
or  Bin  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  Rajputana 
desert.  It  is  150  miles  broad ;  into  it  the  Loni 
or  liOoni  or  salt  river  entcrSj  and  then  runs  on 
to  the  sea.    Tlie  Looni  rises  in  the  Aravalli,  and 


in  Marwar  it  separates  the  fertile  land  from  the 
desert,  afterwards  runs  through  the  Chohan 
territorv,  dividing  it  into  the  eastern  part  called 
Raj -Ban  or  Sooi-Bah,  and  the  western  part  called 
Park'har  or  *  beyond  the  Khax  or  Loom.* 

The  word  Runn  or  Rin  is  a  corruption  of 
Aranya,  or  ^  the  waste ;  *  nor  can  any thbg  in 
nature  be  more  dreary  in  the  dry  weather  than 
this  parched  desert  of  salt  and  mud,  the  peculiar 
abode  of  the  khar  or  wild  ass,  whose  love  of  soli- 
tude has  been  commemorated  in  Job.  That  this 
enormous  depository  of  salt  is  of  no  recent  for- 
mation, we  are  informed  by  the  Greek  writers, 
whose  notice  it  did  not  escape,  and  who  have 
preserved  in  Erinos  a  nearer  approximation  to 
the  original  Aranya  than  exists  in  our  *  Rin '  or 
*Runn.'  Although  mainly  indebted  for  its  salt 
to  the  Looni,  whose  bed  and  that  of  its  feeders 
are  covered  with  saline  deposits,  it  is  also  sup- 
plied by  the  overflowings  of  the  Indus,  to  which 
grand  stream  it  may  be  indebted  for  its  volume  of 
water. 

The  Runn  of  Cnteh  has  been  subjected  to 
repeated  upheavals  and  depressions  within  even 
historic  times.  A  vast  space  from  the  Indus 
eastward,  which  is  now  (uy  land,  was,  in  the 
time  of  Alexander,  covered  by  the  waves.  The 
ruins  of  Balabhipura,  near  Bhownaggar,  are  10 
to  15  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  On  the 
16th  June  1819,  the  Runn  was  partly  submerged 
during  an  earthquake,  and  is  now  in  part  a  lake 
and  in  part  a  salt-water  marsh. 

North  of  the  Runn,  in  the  collectorate  of 
Ahmadabad,  are  the  Null  and  Bohe,  two  hollows 
some  distance  apart,  containing  salt  water,  which 
they  receive  from  rivulets,  but  give  off  none. 

The  Runn  extends  from  the  Indus  to  the  western 
confines  of  Gujerat,  a  distance  of  full  200  miles. 
In  breadth,  from  the  islands,  it  is  about  35  miles, 
and,  taking  into  consideration  its  different  belte, 
its  area,  exclusive  of  the  elevated  tracts  called 
Bunni  and  the  islands,  is  about  7000  square 
miles;  including  Bunni  and  the  islands  of  Pacham, 
Khuren,  ete.,  it  is  9000  square  miles.  It  is  a  dry, 
sandy  flat,  without  herbage,  and  during  a  great 
part  of  the  year  a  few  tamarisk  bushes  alone  are 
seen  on  it.  Fresh  water  la  only  to  be  had  on  its 
islets.  The  mirage  is  there  witnessed  in  ail  its 
surprising  beauty.  So  long  as  the  sun  shines,  the 
Runn  resembles  a  vast  expanse  of  water,  which, 
only  those  accustomed  to  it  can  distinguish  from 
the  reality.  Its  islands  are  Carir  and  Pacham. 
Bunni,  south  of  Pacham,  is  a  tract  of  grass  land. 
Lieut  M'Murdo,  writing  in  1815,  and  Lieut. 
Bumes,  writing  shortly  afterwards,  pointed  out' 
that  die  Runn  bad  formerly  been  an  inland  sea ; 
and  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  a  vessel 
was  found  at  Wawania  sunk  15  feet  deep  in  the 
mud. 

During  the  S.W.  monsoon,  water  is  driven  up 
its  eastern  inlet  from  .thp  Quit  of  Catch,  and  up 
the  eastern  branch  of  the.IivIuS)  and  covers  its 
whole  surface,  augmented  by  the  freshes  which 
come  down  the  Looni  and  Banas  rivei^. 

The  Runn  of  Cuteh  is  called  the  Great  Runn. 
The  Small  Runn  commences  near  the  Great  Runn 
in  the  N.E.,  and  continues  to  the  Gulf  of  Cambay, 
and  in  the  N.W.  a  narrow  Runik  separates  the 
district  of  Okhamandul'  from  the  rest  of  ^0 
peninsula  of  Kattyawar,  connected  only  by  a 
narrow  bank  of  sandatMudhe. — IWs  Rajasthan  ; 
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RUPA. 


RUSA  ARISTOTELIS. 


Memoirs  of  Lieut  M^Mur do,  1815;  Lieut,  Bumes^ 
1827-28;  Captain  Grants  Geol  of  Cutch;  Capt. 
G.  Le  Grand  Jacob. 

RUPA,  author  of  Yidaydha  Madhava,  a  drama 
in  seven  acts  on  the  loves  of  E^rishna  and  Radha, 
written  a.d.  1583. 

RUPA.  Hind.  Silver,  bat  generally  means 
allowed  silver,  debased  by  the  addition  of  copper 
or  zmc,  or  both. 

RUPA-MATI  was  bom  at  Sarungpur,  a  town 
in  Malwa,  55  miles  N.E.  of  Ujjain  and  80  miles 
west  of  Bbilsa.  Malcohn  describes  her  as  a 
dancing  girl,  and  famed  more  for  her  good  sense 
than  her  beauty.  Malwa,  for  a  short  time  in  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century,  became  independent 
under  Baz  Bahadur,  and  he  made  Rupa-mati  one 
of  his  wives,  and  they  passed  through  seven  years 
of  great  happiness,  hawking  in  uie  day,  with 
poetry  and  muaic  at  night.  But  in  a.d.  1560 
Akbar  sent  Adam  ELhan  to  re-occupy  Malwa, 
and  Baz  Bahadur,  deserted  by  his  solcuers,  fled. 
Rupa-mati  destroyed  herself  by  poison  or  the 
dagger.  Her  songs  are  in  the  Hindi  dialect  of 
Malwa.  Their  style  is  simple  and  natural,  and 
are  the  outpourings  of  a  fervent  heart,  and  many 
of  them  are  still  sung  by  professional  songsters 
and  musicians  all  over  the  province  of  ^mlwa. 
She  had  more  than  a  common  share  of  the  poet's 
power.— TV.  of  Hind,  il  p.  198. 

RUPAR,  a  municipal  town  in  the  Ambala  dis- 
trict of  the  Panjab,  m  lat  80°  57'  N.,  and  long. 
76**  33'  E. ;  pop.  (1868),  8700.  The  Sirhind  canal 
draws  its  waters  from  the  Sutlej  at  this  point  A 
Muhammadan  fair  is  held  at  the  tomb  of  Shi^ 
Khalid,  in  the  month  of  Jaishtha,  attracting 
50,000  persons;  and  another  fair  at  a  Hindu 
bathing  festival  on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej. — Imp, 
Gaz,  voL  viii. 

RUPA  SIDDHI,  a  work  by  Buddha  Priya. 
See  PaU. 

RUPEE,  a  coin  of  India,  value  under  2s.  The 
Sicca  rupee,  the  Madras  or  Arcot  rupee,  and  the 
Bombay  rupee,  have  been  displaced  from  British 
India  by  the  Indian  rupee  of  1836.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  assay  reports  of  Shah  Jahan,  Multani, 
Kabul!,  and  Duraniwall  rupees : — 


DMcrfption  of 
Coin. 


Shah  Jahan,  • 
Multani,  «  . 
K&buli,  •  . 
Duraniwall,  . 


Weight 

Touch. 

Pure 
Metal. 

On. 

D«c. 

P.c 

Dec. 

Ore.  Dec. 

177 

15 

97 

76 

173   181 

171 

89 

94 

90 

163   123 

144 

80 

93 

63 

135   676 

145 

17 

78 

30 

113   668 

Valae  of 

100  in 

Company's 

Bapeea. 


Rs. 
104 
98 
82 
68 


Deo. 
958 
862 
167 
889 


The  weight  and  intrinsic  purity  of  the  British 
rupees  were  as  under : — 


Siooa  rupee,  1773, .    .    • 

.,  1818,.  .  . 

„  1823..  •  . 

Benarei  rupee,  1806,  .  . 

Fanakhabad  rupee,  1803, 

»»  II      1819, 

,,  ,,       1824, 

Madraa  rupee,    .    .    .    . 

i»  i»       1818, .    • 

Bombay  rupee,  1800,  .    . 

,»  »,      1829,  .    . 

H.E.T.  Oo.*8  rupee.  1835. 


Troy 
grains. 


179*666 
191*916 
192-000 
174760 
173  000 
180-234 
180-000 
176-400 
180-000 
179-000 
180^)00 
180-000 


Pure 
contents. 


175-923 
176-923 
176D0O 
167000 
165*215 
165-215 
166-000 
166*480 
165-000 
164*680 
165-000 
165000 
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Rupee  of  Nepal  is  worth  13  annas ;  it  is  called 
after  an  ancient  dynasty,  the  Mahendra  Mally, 
and  conunonly  Mohari. 

The  Bhoti  rupee  is  called  the  Kala  Mohari,  and 
ought  to  be  tne  same  as  that  of  Nepal.  The 
Nanak  Shahi  rupee  had  a  pipal  leaf  as  a  symbol 

The  purchasing  value  of  the  rupee  has  latterly 
greatly  diminished.  In  Madras,  from  under  3 
rupees  the  maund  of  rice  in  1859-62  to  under 
and  above  4  rupees  from  1863  to  1868;  in  the 
Panjab,  from  over  3  rupees  in  1853  to  under 
and  over  5  rupees  since  1861.  From  1835  to 
1854,  paddy  per  maund  in  Madras  sold  from  a 
half  to  three-quarters  of  a  rupee,  and  since  then 
till  1868  has  ranged  up  to  2  rupees.  Wheat  per 
maund  in  Dinapur  has  risen  from  over  1  rupee  to 
above  2  and  3  rupees ;  in  the  Panjab,  from  above 
1  rupee  to  above  2  rupees;  and  in  Bombay  the 
average  from  1842  to  1855  was  Rs.  1.9.8  per 
maund ;  and  from  1856  to  1868  it  was  Rs.  3.12. 

RUPNATH,  a  famous  place  of  pilgrimage  at 
the  foot  of  the  Kaimur  Hills,  35  nules  N.  of 
Jubbulpnr.  It  has  one  of  Asoka's  rock  inscrip- 
tions. 

RUPPELL,  a  botanist  who  described  the 
HortuB  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  southwards  to  Mozam- 
bique, and  the  fishes  near  the  Cape. — Br,  Smith. 

HURKI,  a  small  modem  town  of  10,778  in- 
habitants, in  the  Saharunpur  district  of  the  Mccrut 
division  of  the  N.W.  Provinces.  It  is  situated  on 
one  of  the  most  elevated  sites  in  the  Doab  between 
the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  in  lat  29°  52'  25"  K, 
and  long.  77°  55'  40"  E. ;  distant  68  miles  N.  hj 
E.  of  Meerut,  1000  miles  from  Calcutta.  The  dis- 
tricts of  Meerut  division  are  Aligarh,  Bulund- 
shahr,  Dehra  Doon,  Muzaffamagar,  and  Saha- 
runpur. It  has  a  college  organized  by  Mr.  Jamea 
Thomason  and  Colonel  Maclagan,  at  which  the 
subordinate  engineers  of  the  Bengal  Presidency 
are  trained.  It  was  opened  in  January  1848.  It 
has  a  museum  of  economic  geology,  997  feet 
above  the  sea,  a  lithographic  and  t}rpographic 
press.  Rurki  stands  on  an  elevated  ridge  over- 
looking the  bed  of  the  Solani  river,  22  nules  east 
of  Saharunpur  city. — Imp,  Gaz, 

RUSA  ARISTOTELIS.    Jerd.    Sambur. 
Cervns  hippelaphua,  Cuv.     C.  larai,  Hodgton. 
C.  equinui,  Cuv.  C.  heterooereus,  Hcdgwn. 

0.  Leachenaultii,  Cuv,  0.  aaomur,  OgiJby^  Bodg- 

C.  niger,  Blainv,  ton. 

Ghona,  Oaoj.    .    .   BiNa.    Jarao,  Maha,  Jarai,  Hind. 
Kadavi.  Kadaba,  •     Oak.    Bara  singhn,     .    .      t. 
Kannaoi,     •    •    •        „       Mem,  Hah.  of  the  Ghats. 
Ma-ao,     ....  QoNDX.    Sambur,  .  Mahb.,  Dckh. 

The  different  Indian  names  of  Hippelapbus, 
Aristotelis,  Equinus  are  applied  to  the  sambar 
stag,  the  great  Indian  stag,  originally  descriM 
by  Aristotle  under  the  designation  of  Hippelaphos, 
and  discriminated  as  such  by  M.  Duvaucel  in 
the  Asiatic  Researches,  zv.  p.  174.    The  hornB 
of  different  individuals  present  great  diversitiefl  d 
form.    The  only  common  chuacters  are  those  of 
a  basal  antler,  springing  directly  and  equally  vith 
the  beam  from  the  burr ;  and  the  beam  tenninat- 
ing  in  a  bifurcated  extremity,  formed  by  a  branch 
or   snag   separating   posteriorly,   and  pointing 
obliquely  to  the  rear.    Bat  Mr.  Elliot  met  with 
instances  of  medial  antlers  with  trif  urcated  extrem- 
ities, and  in  one  case  with  the  extremities  show- 
ing a  fourfold  division.    The  sise  of  the  rasa  is 
large,  sometimes  exceeding  14  hands  in  height 
The  colour  varies  from  dark  greyish-black  or 
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alate^black,  IK  it h  the  chine,  the  mner  sides  of  the    Ajna,  ruled  by  an  autocrat  emperor  from  St 
limbs,  the  under  port  of  the  tail,  and  the  space    Petersburg.  The  historical  and  geographical  future 


between  the  buttocks  yellowish-white,  passing 
into  orange-yellow,  but  never  extending  into  a 
large  circular  disc  on  the  buttocks.  In  several 
instances  he  met  with  hinds  of  a  pale  yellow  or 
light  chesnut  colour.  These  were  young  indi- 
viduals, but  the  shikaris  always  declared  &em  to 
be  the  same  as  the  common  kind,  and  no  other 
difference  was  perceptible.  The  cranium  of  one  of 
these  light- coloured  females  presents  no  structural 
differences  from  that  of  a  young  black  female. 
Both  sexes  have  canine  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw, 
springing  from  the  suture  between  the  maxiUary 
and  inter-maxillary  bones.  The  neck  and  throat 
are  clothed  with  a  long  mane.  The  suborbital 
sinus  is  very  large.  When  the  animal  is  excited,  or 
angry,  or  frightened,  it  is  opened  very  large,  and 
can  be  distended  at  pleasure.  The  new  horns  are 
soft  and  tender  during  the  monsoon  from  June  to 
September,  about  which  time  the  rutting  season 
commences.  The  stags  are  then  fierce  and  bold. 
Mr.  Elliot  had  seen  one,  when  suddenly  disturbed, 
face  the  intruder  for  a  moment,  shaking  his  head, 
bristling  his  mane,  distending  the  suborbital 
sinus,  and  then  dashing  into  the  cover. — Tennenfs 
Ceylon,  p.  59. 

RUSHES,  grasses,  and  sedges  are  extensively 
used  in  India  for  the  manufacture  of  mats,  ropes, 
baskets,  and  thatching.  The  Cyperus  textilis,  and 
a  finer  kind  of  grass  called  kooray  or  koaray,  are 
used  for  making  mats.  The  celebrated  mats  of 
Palghat  and  Cochin  arc  of  several  species  of 
typba,  j uncus,  and  saccharum,  which  abound,  and 
are  applied  to  useful  purposes.  The  Phrynium 
dichotomum  of  Bengal  is  used  for  making  the  sital 
patee  mat. 

Dutch  rushes  (Equisetum  hyemale,  L.)  are  used 
for  scouring  and  policing.  Their  roughness  is 
due  to  a  deposit  of  silicious  particles  in  the  epi- 
dermis. A  species  of  rush  called  sweet  rush  or 
earners  hay  is  sometimes  brought  into  China  from 
Turkey  and  Arabia,  tied  up  in  bundles  about  a 
foot  long.  The  stalk,  in  shape  and  colour,  re- 
sembles a  barley  straw.  It  is  full  of  fungous  pith, 
like  the  British  rush ;  leaves  like  those  of  wheat. 
When  in  perfection,  it  has  a  hot,  bitterish,  not 
unpleasant  taste,  and  a  very  fragrant  smell.  It 
was  formerly  used  in  medicine. — AL  E,  J,  R,; 
Camp,  DeMcr, 

RUSOT.  Hind.  Extract  of  the  bark  and 
wood  of  the  barberry  (Berberis),  several  species  ; 
deep  yellow  colour,  totally  soluble  in  water.  It 
is  the  Lykionendikon  of  Dioscorides. — Beng,  Phar, 

RUSSELCONDAH,  736  miles  from  Madras, 
and  50  miles  from  Ganjam,  in  lat.  20°  56'  N.,  and 
long.  84°  37'  £.,  a  military  cantonment,  named 
after  Mr.  Russell,  who  was  Commissioner  during 
the  Oumsur.  war  of  1835-36-37.  It  lies  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill. 

RUSSELL,  Dr.  PATRICK,  a  Madras  medical 
officer  who  succeeded  Koenig  as  botanist  to  the 
£.  L  Co.  He  devoted  much  time  to  the  investi- 
gation of  snakes  and  fishes,  and  edited  Roxburgh's 
Coromandel  Plants.  In  1802,  there  appeared  Dr. 
Patrick  Russell^s  book  in  two  volumes,  containing 
the  descriptioiis  and  figures  of  200  fishes  collected 
at  Yizagapatam,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel ;  and 
1796  to  1801,  Account  of  Indian  Serpents  collected 
on  the  Coast  of  Coromandel,  2  vols,  folio. 

RUSSIA,  a  great  dominion  in   Europe  and 


of  Russia  impels  her  farther  and  farther  towards 
the  south,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles ;  and,  yielding 
to  these  natural  impulses,  she  has  advanced,  on 
one  side,  from  the  Irtysh  to  the  upper  courses  of 
the  Syr  Darya  or  Jaxartes  and  Amu  Darya  or 
Oxus ;  on  the  other,  from  Orenburg  to  the  Sea  of 
Aral,  thus  incorporating  within  her  boundaries 
the  greater  portion  of  the  steppes  dividing  Europe 
from  Asia  proper.  A  necessity  arose  for  con- 
necting her  Central  Asia  settlements  firmly- 
together,  and  with  this  object  roads  were  cou- 
tructed,  stations  erected,  steamers  introduced,  as 
on  the  Amur  and  Syr  Darya,  and  telegraphic 
lines  established  from  the  Chinese  frontier  to  St 
Petersburg.  The  Amu  Darya  (Oxus)  is  for  many 
reasons  of  greater  importance  to  Russia  than  even 
the  Syr  Darya.  It  disembogued  at  one  period 
into  the  Caspian,  and  its  bed  to  that  sea  still 
remains.  Many  are  of  opinion  that  the  course  of 
the  river  can  be  again  directed  to  its  ancient 
bed.  The  importance  of  this  connection  ¥nill 
readily  be  understood  when  it  is  remembered  that 
a  water  route,  in  continuation  of  the  Volga,  will 
be  thus  created,  which  will  extend  for  3000  versts 
into  the  interior  of  Asia,  and  that  the  extreme 
points  of  this  uninterrupted  water-way  will  be 
St.  Petersburg  and  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Hindu  Kush,  almost  reaching  the  boundaries  of 
the  British  possessions,  and  very  closely  approach- 
ing the  Indus.  The  number  of  Turkoman,  Kirghiz, 
Kazak,  and  other  nomade  hordes  in  Central  Asia 
is  computed  at  3  millions,  and  the  settled  popu- 
lation at  more  than  5  millions. 

Russians  Asiatic  dominions  are  estimated  at  6} 
million  square  miles,  with  18,000,000  of  population. 
Russia  has  pushed  forward  her  outposts  to  within 
300  miles  of  the  British  frontier  on  tne  north.  But 
there  intervenes  between  the  Russia  in  Asia  and 
British  India  the  barriers  of  the  Hindu  Kush  and 
Kouen  Lun,  which  rise  like  a  wall,  17,000  feet 
high,  with  scarcely  a  crest  or  depression  through- 
out their  entire  extent, — ^none  certainly  practicable 
for  an  army  with  the  material  and  appliances  of 
war  as  waged  by  the  19  th  century  civilisation. 
In  the  far  east,  a  settlement  of  the  Amur  was 
effected  in  much  the  same  manner  as  Muhammad 
Toghluk  once  attempted  to  transfer  the  population 
of  Dehli  to  Dowlatabad  in  the  Dekhan,  but  with  a 
more  successful  issue.  Whole  colonies  of  Cossacks, 
men,  women,  children,  and  household  goods,  were 
moved  from  their  homes,  and  settled  at  distances 
varymg  from  100  to  500  miles. 

In  Europe,  the  neople  ruled  by  Russia  are 
of  various  races.  In  Finland,  the  people  are 
Scandinavians,  if  not  altogether  by  olood  and 
language,  at  least  by  long-dherished  traditions,  by 
culture  and  habits.  In  Esthonia,  Livonia,  and 
Courland — the  Russian  Baltic  provinces — the 
native  races  exhibit  engrafted,  far-advanced  Ger- 
man civilisation.  In  St.  Petersburg,  there  is  an 
amalgam  of  all  European  nations,  with  little, 
if  anything,  in  its  trade,  in  its  various  social 
ranks,  in  the  court  itself,  that  is  not  of  alien  birth, 
or  at  least  descent  On  the  Volga,  Tartar,  Kal- 
mnk,  and  other  Asiatic  tribes  mix  everywhere 
with  the  crowds  of  the  cities,  and  are  still  at  home 
throughout  a  vast  extent  of  the  country.  In  the 
Caucasus,  what  has  been  rescued  from  its  savage 
tribes  is  either  a  desert,  or  is  being  seized  by  Arme- 
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nians,  erery where  superseding  the  less  energetic    millions ;  nnd  in  1863,  at  65  millions.    In  tho 


and  thrifty  Georgians.  In  the  Crimea  and  the 
adjoining  mainland,  what  has  been  taken  from  the 
Tartars  belongs  in  a  ^reat  measure  to  Grerman, 
Bulgarian,  Greek,  and  other  settlers.  Odessa  is 
a  cosmopolitan  commercial  town,  formerly  Greek 
and  Italian,  now  mainly  Jewish.  Between  Odessa 
and  Kief  the  Polish  element  preponderates.  Ac- 
cording to  Russian  official  statistics,  the  population 
of  the  empire  amounted  at  the  last  census,  in 
1872,  to  86,952,347,  which  may  at  the  present 
time  have  risen  to  98,323,000.  Of  these,  55,000,000 
is  assigned  to  the  'ruling  race,*  the  East  Slavs, 
divided  into  *  Great'  and  *  Little*  Russians. 

'  Great  Russia,*  or  Russia  proper,  extends  from 
the  walls  of  Smolensk  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Yiatka,  from  the  Gulf  of  Onega  to  the  Eazak 
settiements  on  the  Don.  It  covers  an  empire 
fifteen  or  sixteen  times  as  large  as  France,  the 
empire  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  that  Russia  which 
lay  around  the  four  ancient  capitals, — Novgorod 
the  Great,  Vladimir,  Pskow,  and  Moscow. 

South  of  these  boundaries,  in  Southern  Russia, 
is  *  Little  Russia,*  the  ancient  Ukraine  or  border- 
land. Kief,  Ghemigoff,  Poltava,  Gharkoff;  and 
farther  south  are  the  provinces  of  *New  Russia,' 
Bessarabia,  Kherson,  Tauris,  or,  as  the  Russians 
call  it,  Taurida,  comprising  the  Crimea  and  the 
adjoining  miunland,  and  Ekaterinoslaf.  West  of 
Little  Russia,  again,  is  the  '  Black  Earth  ooimtry,* 
Podolia,  Volhynia,  and  part  of  Kief. 

In  Great  Russia,  the  ruling  race  is  thoroughly 
modified  by  the  admixture  of  at  least  3,000,000 
Fins  (exclusive  of  those  in  Finland)  in  the  north, 
and  of  2,500,000  Tartars  in  the  east,  the  former 
rapi^y  blending  with  the  Slavs,  who  have  squatted 
among  rather  than  invaded  or  conquered  them ; 
the  latter,  as  Muhammadans,  resisting  amalgama- 
tion wi^  the  Christians  in  recent  ages,  but  have 
left  deep  traces  of  their  features  and  character 
among  the  Slavs  at  the  time  of  their  all-sweeping 
inroads,  at  the  end  of  which  the  court,  the  army, 
and  the  nobility  of  the  victorious  Ivan  the  Ter- 
rible were  mo:e  than  half  Tartarized ;  when  the 
king  and  his  Boyars  kept  their  wives  and  daughters 
shut  up  in  their  harams,  some  of  which  may  still 
be  seen  in  some  odd  wings  of  old  Russian  man- 
sions, and  btiried  them  in  separate  cemeteries. 
Even  in  Russia  proper,  the  population  is,  Scandi- 
navia alone,  perhaps,  excepted,  a  mixture  of 
various  Slavo-Finnish-Tartaric  races.  But  the 
mixing  is  far  more  observable  in  the  other  two 
divisions  of  European  Russia:  in  Little  Russia, 
the  mass  of  the  people  are  Ruthenes  or  Russines, 
long  swayed  over  by  the  West  Slavs,  the  Poles, 
and  Lithuanians,  who  still  constitute  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  land ;  and  in  New  Russia,  where  the 
Tartars  are  still  at  home,  at  peace  with  Germans, 
Greeks,  Roumanians,  Bulgarians,  and  other  colon- 
ists, flourid^ng  among  them;  while  over  both 
roam  the  Kazak,  exhibiting  the  features  and 
roughly  adopting  the  habits  and  manners  of  the 
various  peoples  among  whom  their  lot  is  cast, — 
nomades  among  Tari:fut(,  wasteful  husbandmen  in 
settled  districts,  wild  marauding  soldiers  whenever 
their  old  trade  is  allowed  to  them. 

The  Statesman's  Tear  Book  for  1872  gives  the 
estimated  population  of  Russia  in  Europe,  includ- 
ing Finland  and  Poland,  at  68  millions  and  a 


time  of  John  lu.,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  second 
half  of  the  15th  century,  its  area  occupied  only 
18  million  square  miles.  In  the  teum  of  Alexis, 
in  1650,  its  extent  bad  already  reached  237  mil- 
lions ;  under  Peter  the  Great,  280  millions ;  under 
Catherine  li.,  835  millions  of  square  miles;  and 
now  the  area  of  the  Russian  empire,  including 
Finland,  Poland,  Russia,  and  Siberia,  is  very 
nearly  370  millions  of  square  miles.  Siberia  and 
the  Caucasus  add  nearly  9  millions  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  entire  empire,  which  thus  stands,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  at  77  millions. 

Russia  in  Central  Asia  has  a  population  of  2} 
millions,  including  in  this  the  Kirghiz  steppes, 
H  million,  and  Russian  Turkestan,  1^  millions ; 
Siberia  has  3^  millions,  Russian  Caucasus,  under 
5  millions ;  total,  12  millions. 

In  1879,  the  entire  dominion  in  Europe  and  in 
Asia 


European  RttnU, 
Poland.  .  •  . 
Finland,  .  .  . 
Sea  of  Azof,    .    . 


8q.  kil. 

4,888,713 

127,810 

873,603 

37,496 


Russia  in  Asia— 


CaucaauB, .  . 
Trans-Caspian 
Territory,  . 
Siberia,  .  . 
Central  Asia, 


472,666 

827,008 

12,495,109 

3,017,760 


Pop. 
74,493,809 
7,104,760 
2,028,021 


6,546,560 

S08,000 
8,911,200 
5,086,000 


Bq.  Icil.  I      Pope 
6,427,124  1 88,626,590 


16,812,604  1 14.696,750 


Grand  total,      21,789,728 


98,828,000 


Russia  has  been  conquering  to  the  east  since 
the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century.  In  a.d. 
1487,  Kasan  was  made  subject  to  Iran  iv.,  who 
reined  from  1533  to  1584,  subdued  the  Tartar 
khanates  to  the  south,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Crimea.  Astracan  fell  in  1554 ;  the  Bashkirs  in 
1556.  Peter  the  Great,  in  1727,  conquered  the 
proTinces  to  the  west  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  which 
Russia  lost  again  in  1734.  In  1806,  tlie  great  terri- 
tory of  Darbend  came  into  her  possession ;  in  1818, 
two  Caspian  provinces,  Dagfaestan  and  Shirwan, 
were  restored  to  her.  In  1828,  she  acquired 
Arran,  and  by  1868  she  had  advanced  in  Central 
Asia  till  conterminous  with  the  Chinese  empire. 
To  secure  her  Asiatic  conquests  over  a  popula- 
tion of  12  millions,  she  requires  to  keep  an  army 
of  163,759  men,— one  soldier  for  erery  70  of  the 
population.  Britain  garrisons  India  with  ita  250 
millions  of  souls  by  an  army  of  180,000,  of  whom 
60,000  are  Britbh,  being  one  to  every  1400  souls. 

Asiatic  Russia  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  in  a  coast  line  of  7833 
English  miles.  On  the  east  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific,  from  C^e  Chukotst  to  the  mouth  of 
Tumen  ula,  are  6067  miles.  Hie  shores  of  the 
Caspian  and  Aral  Seas  extend  1167  milee.  The 
land  frontier  on  the  south,  from  the  Caspian  and 
Aral  Seas  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tumen  ula,  ia 
about  6667  English  miles,  viz.  2200  along  the 
course  of  the  Jaxartes,  Chaiyn,  Argun,  Amur,  and 
Usouri,  about  2238  by  the  Celestial,  AJataa, 
Altai,  and  Sayan  mountains,  and  an  equal  part  of 
open  land  frontier. 

Russia  in  Asia  haa  about  3,768,000  miles 
unfitted  for  a  settled  life,  and  only  1,980,000 
square  miles  of  culturable  land.  The  unsuitable 
steppes  in  W.  Siberia  and  in  the  Orenburg  region 


are  763,000  square  milee.  The  tundra  or  manhes 
quarter.  That  empire  in  1 722  stood  at  14  millions ;  and  frozen  land  in  W.  and  E.  Siberia  are  2,584,000 
in  1808,  at  86  mlUions ;  in  1829,  at  about  50    square  miles,  and  the  roduntainous  couti^  and 
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higbknds  in  the  Tian  Shan,  Alatau,  Sayan,  Altai, 
Yablonoi,  and  StanoToi  mountains,  481,000  square 
miles.  There  are  numerous  lakes,  the  largest  of 
which 


Baikal,  .  . 
Balkhash,  . 
Hinkai, .  . 
Ghany,  .    . 

Sumy,    • 

Kuliindonak, 

Iflsyk-kul, 


12,400  aq.  m. 
8,530 
1,430 
1,270 

410 

280 
2,500 


99 
*l 

tl 


Piaiino, .    .  2,410  aq.  m. 

ZaiMn,  .    .  1,400 

Alakol,  .    .  600 
DengiaCitter,    560 

Abyahkau,  .  540 

Chukchagyr,  260 

Barnn-torei,  210 


If 
i» 
11 
11 
i> 


II 


The  northern  half  of  Central  Asia  consists  of 
the  Kirghiz  desert,  which  is  mountainous  and 
rugged  on  the  east,  and  full  of  saline  steppes  on 
the  west.  In  the  midst  of  the  southern  half  lies 
the  Sea  of  Aral,  on  the  western  side  of  which,  up 
to  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the  west,  there  stretches  a 
broad  tract  of  desert.  But  it  is  in  a  fertile  tract 
that  the  conquests  of  Russia  were  made  between 
1864  and  1868.  After  long  years  spent  in  forti- 
fying posts,  in  1864  Rufisia  made  a  sudden 
irruption  into  the  upper  yalley  of  the  Jaxartes  or 
Syr  Darya,  and  in  that  year  took  three  forts  of 
SJiokand,  yiz.  Aoulietta,  Turkestan,  and  Chem- 
kend.  In  the  spring  of  1865,  the  chief  of  Ehokand 
fell  in  battle,  and  in  June  1865  the  city  of  Tash- 
kend  was  stormed.  On  the  20th  May  1866,  they 
fought  and  won  the  battle  of  Irdjar,  against  the 
Bokhariotes,  and  later  in  the  year  captured  the 
forts  of  Oratene  and  Jozak,  within  40  mUes  of 
Samarcand.  On  the  13th  May  1868,  a  great 
batUe  was  fought  under  the  walls  of  Samarcand, 
and  the  city  surrendered,  and  later  in  the  year 
Bokhara  yielded. 

Great  Britain  has  so  recently  become  paramount 
throughout  India,  that  this  approach  of  Russia  to 
its  borders  may  inspire  hopes  among  martial  races 
there  who  would  welcome  any  change  from  ^e 
uncongenial  quiet  of  ciyilised  settled  life.  Cir- 
cumstances may  drive  Russia  on,  as.  in  2500 
yeaiB,  Scythic  Getffi,  Alexander,  Arabs,  Shahab-ud- 
Din  Ghori,  Chengiz  Khan,  Timur,  Baber,  Ahmad 
Shah,  and  Great  Britain  have  been.  The  only 
possible  routes  for  Rtissia  would  be  from  Balkh  br 
way  of  Kabul  and  the  Khaibar  pass,  or  through 
the  Kara-korum  pass,  or  to  establish  her  base  at 
Herat,  march  tia  Kandahar  and  the  Bolan  pass. 
But  this  may  be  a  dream  for  many  centuries  to 
come.  —  Russians  in  Central  Asia,  Capt,  Vali- 
hhano/and  M.  Vemnkof;  J.  R,  Mitchell,  p.  4. 
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Jaohta,  •  . 
Jaft,  Youf, . 
MoBCovia,    . 


Pol. 
Rus. 

Sp. 


Oqir  de  Buasie,  .  .    Fit. 

Jnftcn*   •    •    •  •  Geb. 

Balchar,.    .    .  .  Hind. 

Osojo  di  Roasia,  .  „ 

llie  tanned  hides  of  oxen,  manufactured  in  a 
peculiar  manner.  The  leather  is  soft,  has  a 
strongly  prominent  grain,  a  great  deal  of  lustre, 
and  a  powerful  and  peculiar  odour.  The  colours 
are  pnncipdly  red  or  black ;  the  former  is  much 
esteemed  tor  binding  books  and  making  articles 
where  a  fine  durable  leather  is  required ;  the  latter 
is  chiefly  in  demand  in  Russia  for  shoe  and  boot 
making.  It  is  occasionally  brought  to  Peshawur. 
Another  kind  of  leather,  having  a  metallic  lustre, 
called  kimsana,  is  imported  also  from  the  north- 
west ;  also  a  beautiful  leather,  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  bright  blue-green  shoes  from  Kash- 
mir and  Peshawur,  which  is  called  kimakht.  This 
is  not  made  in  the  ran  jab.  Peshawur  sword  scab- 
balds  are  often  coverea  with  a  bhick  leather,  looking 
like  morocco;  it  is  probably  an  imitation.    Russia 


leather  is  said  to  be  made  of  horse's  skin ;  it  is 
thick  but  pliant,  and  of  most  grateful  fragrance. 
The  skins  are  much  ralued  for  the  preservation  of 
merchandise,  as  insects  will  not  attack  them. — 
Faulkner, 

RUST,  red  rag,  red  robin,  red  gum,  Uredo 
rubigo  and  U.  Imearis,  are  fungi  which  attack 
wheat  in  England — HasseL 

RUSTAM,  a  king  of  Persia,  who  was  bom  in 
Segistan,  b.c.  1072 ;  established  the  Seoraja 
dynasty  at  Kanouj,  where  the  worship  of  the  sun 
was  introduced.  The  dynasty  suryiyed  286  years. 
— Prin»ep,  p.  288. 

RUSTUM,  a  hero  famed  in  Persian  romance. 
Felamorz,  son  of  Rustum,  was  defeated  by 
Behram  near  the  fort  of  Fessa,  between  Shiraz 
and  Darab.  Behram  caused  Felamorz  to  be 
hanged,  and  his  tomb  existed  in  the  village  until, 
it  is  said,  a  European  traveller  remored  it  away 
as  a  relic. 

RUTA  ALBIFLORA,  white-flowered  rue,  is 
common  on  the  Himalaya,  at  an  elevation  of 
5000  to  8000  feet ;  is  sometimes  cultivated,  and 
very  common,  truly  wild,  at  elevations  of  8000  to 
7000  feet.  It  is  generally  used  for  roup  and  all 
diseases  of  fowls,  mixed  with  their  food.  The  rue 
tribe  of  plants,  Rutace»,  comprise — 3  Ruta,  2 
Cyminosma,  1  Aplophyllum,  1  Evodia,  1  Dicta- 
nonus. 

Ruta  graveolens,  Linn,,  Rue. 


Sadab,  •  •  .  BIalat. 
Sttdap,  •  .  .  ,  Pebs. 
Somalaia,  Biahmu,BAifSK. 
Anida^     •    •    .    .    Tam. 


Sudab, Arab. 

Peganonof  Scripture,  Bnq. 
Horb  of  graoo.  •  ,, 

Rue  of  Luk«  xi,  42,       „ 
Satan,  Aruda,  •    .  Hind. 

This  rue  is  a  plant  of  Europe  ;  its  variety,  Ruta 
angustifolia,  Pers.,  ia  met  with  in  gardens  in  India, 
and  used  medicinally,  its  seeds  being  officinal  and 
given  in  colic ;  those  of  Euphorbia  dracuncu- 
loides?  are  sometimes  substituted.  The  leaves 
contain  a  quantity  of  an  acrid  volatile  oil  and 
bitter  extractive  matter.  Used  by  natives  in  a 
peculiar  rheumatic  pain,  called  rhi,  caused  by 
exposure  to  draught  It  also  acts  as  an  emmena- 
gogue,  and  in  pregnancy  causes  abortion.  R. 
tuberculata  grows  wUd  in  Sind. — Stewart ;  Powell; 
J,  A,  Murray, 

RUTNAGkERRY,  in  lat.  16^  18'  N.,  and  long. 
87°  E.,  is  a  straggling  open  town  160  miles  S.  of 
Bombay.  Rutnagherry,  on  the  Konkan  coast,  in 
lat.  16°  59'  N.,  and  long.  73°  15f  E.,  is  a  fortified 
neck  of  land,  on  the  south  side  of  which  is  a  large 
bay  into  which  a  river  disembogues. 

RUY  GONZALEZ  DE  CLAVIJO.  The 
account  of  his  joiimey  in  his  embassy  to  the 
court  of  Timur,  at  Samarcand,  is  the  oldest 
Spamsh  narrative  of  travels  of  any  value.  These 
ambassadors  were  present  at  the  battle  of  Angora, 
between  Timur  and  the  Turk  Bayazid,  in  the  year 
1402. — MarkJiam's  Emhassyy  p.  3. 
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Senteio,  Oenteo,    .  Pers. 

Sel,  Jar,  ....  Bus. 

Roah,  Bosh,      .    .  „ 

Centeno,  ....  Sp. 

Bag,    .....  8w. 


Rag, Dan. 

Bogge,  Bog,  •    .    .  DuT. 

Segak)  Seigle,  .    .  Fa. 

Rocken,  Roggen,    .  Qbb. 

Segala,     ....  It. 

Seoale  cereale,  .    .  Lat. 

The  grain  of  Secale  cereale  comes  nearer  in  its 

properties  to  wheat  than  any  other  grain.     It  is 

the  bread  com  of  Germany  and  Russia ;  being  of 

less  value  to  the  English  farmer  than  barley,  oats. 

or  peas,  it  is  in  consequence  very  little  oultivatea 
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in  Great  Britain.  The  seeds  are  met  in  the 
market,  deprived  of  husk.  Rye  flour  is  said  to 
be  somewhat  laxative.  The  roasted  grains  are 
not  unfrequently  employed  in  the  adulteration  of 
coffee.  Rye  flour  does  not  form  a  paste  like 
wheat  flour. — Hassel;  Faulkner;  M^CuUoch, 

RYOT.  Arab.,  Hind.,  Pers.  A  cultiyator, 
a  client,  subject,  but  is  more  especially  applied  to 
the  agricultural  population ;  properly  Raiat,  plural 
Riaya. 

RYOTWARI,  a  revenue  term  applied  to  a 
system  under  which  the  land  taxes  are  collected, 
in  all  those  parts  of  India  in  which  the  Tillage 
communities  have  been  broken  up  by  the  dis- 
tracted state  of  the  country  for  generations,  or  in 
which  the  exclusive  title  of  the  representatives  of 
the  old  proprietors  has  been  superseded,  by  the  pre- 
scriptive rights  acquired  by  the  actual  cultivators. 

In  Madras  and  Bombay,  generally,  the  normal 
state  of  the  ryot  is  to  hold  under  the  Government. 

In  Coorg,  the  janam  or  hereditary  ryot  pays 
direct  to  Government  at  a  light  rate,  but  on  con- 
dition that  he  shall  not  alienate  or  sublet  the  land 
or  even  cultivate  it  otherwise  than  by  his  own 
household  or  by  bis  slaves. 

In  Coimbatore  and  south  of  Madras  generally, 
the  Nutamkar  or  Gour  ryot  is  recognised  as  the 
absolute  proprietor  of  the  soil. 

In  Tanjore,  the  mirasdars  have  a  transferable 
right  of  property  in  their  holdings,  and  they  have 
sub-tenants,  called  parakudi,  who  cultivate  on 
their  own  stoc^k,  but  are  liable  to  be  ousted. 

In  Malabar,  the  janam  tenure  is  a  fee-simple  or 
hereditary  right  of  possession,  which  can  be  leased 
or  mortgaged.  The  janam  kar  assigns  a  portion 
of  land  to  be  fenced  and  stocked,  in  consideration 
of  which  the  holding  is  enjoyed  free  of  chaise  for 
twelve  years.  If  resumed,  which  is  seldom  done, 
compensation  for  improvements  is  given,  other- 
wise the  tenure  is  maintained  on  easy  terms.  Kai 
kanum  patum,  or  a  usufructuary  tenure  by  labour, 
also  prevails. 

In  Ganara,  the  mulgueni  or  proprietory  tenants 
are  of  the  two  classes, — Nair  Mulgueni,  whose 
tenure  is  by  ancient  prescription ;  and  Shud 
Mulgueni,  by  purchase.  The  Chailgneni  is  the 
tenant-at-wul,  from  whom  the  landlords  may  get 
additional  rent  whenever  there  is  a  higher  offer. 

In  Peddapur  and  Cattamur  a  right  is  vested  in 
the  ryot,  which  partakes  more  of  what  is  termed 
in  the  southern  provinces  the  Pashangary  tenure, 
in  which  no  safe  of  the  right  of  occupancy  is 
customary,  than  of  the  Adhkari  tenure,  under 
which  the  right  of  occupancy  is  considered  trans- 
ferable, subject  to  the  obligations  annexed  to  the 
possession  of  it. 

In  the  Tamil  country,  under  the  mirasdar, 
there  are  non-proprietary  tenants,  who  are  divided 
into  oolcoody  or  permanent,  and  paracoody  or 
temporary,  cultivators.  The  oolcooay  farmer  has 
rented  the  same  farm  at  a  given  rent  (in  money 
or  grain)  for  several  generations,  and  enjoys  a 
right  by  prescription;  he  cannot  be  ousted  so 
long  as  he  pays  the  rent,  which  cannot  be  raised. 
The  tenure  Is  hereditary,  and  can  be  mortgaged, 
but  not  sold. 

The  paracoody  farmer  has  no  privileges  beyond 
the  terms  of  his  contract 

Where  there  are  no  mirasdars,  the  ryots  are 
considered  as  ool-paiacoody ,  holding  from  Govern- 
ment. 


The  Pycary  tenure  is  of  two  kinds, — resident 
where  there  is  a  continuing  interest,  and  non- 
resident where  there  is  no  such  interest,  and 
where  the  stranger  is  tempted  by  low  rents.  The 
tenure  of  the  first  of  these  is  like  that  of  the 
copyholder  of  England.  It  is  hereditary  by  pre- 
scription, but  they  cannot  alienate,  for  the  right 
extends  to  the  use  of  the  soil  only,  and  not  to  the 
substance. 

The  Pariah,  Puller,  and  Pulli  of  the  Tamil 
country,  who  are  predial  slaves  and  serfs  under 
the  Hindu  landowners,  claim  hereditary  private 
landed  property  as  the  incident  of  their  villeinage, 
and  it  is  generally  allowed  to  them  and  their  de- 
scendants on  proving  formerresidence  in  the  village. 

In  Bombay,  there  are  three  classes  of  ryot« — 

(1)  Mirasdars  or  landed  proprietors,  possessed  of 
watans,  which  are  privileged  holdings  that  com- 
nutnd  a  price  in  proportion  to  the  lightness  c-f 
the  assessment.  Half  the  produce  is  the  fuU 
Government    rent    of    an    ordinary    cultivator. 

(2)  Oopree  or  permanent  tenants ;  and  (3) 
Warwunda-kurri  or  temporary  tenants.  The  first 
of  these  can  be  traced  to  the  remotest  antiquity. 
It  may  be  conferred  by  the  heads  of  villages,  and 
implies  a  hereditary  right  so  long  as  the  rent  by 
vilJago  usage  is  paid.  The  second,  bating  some 
privileges,  is  almost  as  valuable. 

In  Sind  every  man  in  the  south  who  holds  a 
few  acres,  is  called  a  zamindar.  In  the  north  there 
is  a  class  of  hereditary  cultivators  called  marusi- 
hari,  who  pay  lapa  to  the  samindar  over  and 
above  the  Government  assessment. 

In  Malwa  there  are  three  classes — (1)  the 
Janmi  or  Watani  Kursan,  (2)  the  Sukbasi,  and 

(3)  Pykashti.  The  first  of  these  can  sublet  and 
possess  a  title  to  the  fields  their  forefathers  culti- 
vated, which  is  never  disputed  so  long  as  they  pay 
the  Government  share.  The  second  ajre  new 
settlers,  who  at  first  have  no  immunities,  but  after 
two  or  thre«  generations  their  descendants  merge 
into  the  first  class.  The  third  are  non-resident, 
and  have  no  rights  beyond  their  contract 

In  Nimar,  cultivating  occupancy  resembles  that 
of  other  Mahratta  districts,  but  is  weaker,  as  in 
Oudh,  under  native  rule ;  the  ryot,  if  not  well 
treated,  moves  off  to  an  adjoining  village  under 
another  farmer,  and  cultivates  there. 

In  Mewar  the  ryot  is  proprietor  of  the  soil.  He 
compares  his  rights  to  Dubh  grass  (Cynodon.dacty- 
lonj,  which  no  vicissitudes  can  destroy.  He  calls 
his  land  his  bapota,  which  is  the  watan  of  the 
Mahrattas,  and  the  miras  of  the  south  of  the 
Peninsula.  The  military  vassal  in  Rajputana  is 
called  bhumia,  the  caniatdiy  of  Malabar. 

In  the  Himalaya,  besides  the  proprietors,  there 
are  khaekur,  with  rights  of  occupancy  so  long  as 
they  pay  the  Government  share  of  the  revenue, 
and  a  few  serthan  who  hold  a  lease. 

In  Orissa  the  ryots  are  divided  into — (1)  Thanee, 
who  seldom  hold  under  a  patta  or  lease,  and  (2) 
Pahee,  who  always  do  so.  The  Thiuiee  hold  a  hered- 
itary non-transferable  right  of  occupancy,  and 
their  rent  is  usually  restricted  to  that  portion  of 
the  Government  demand  that  remained  due  when 
the  Pahee  payments  had  already  heea  appropriated 
to  its  liquidation. 

In  Benares  are  resident  and  non-resident  xyots, 
and  the  farmer  or  proprietor  could  not  dwturb  the 
former,  so  long  as  they  paid  the  stipulated  rent; 
but  the  latter  were  cultivators-at-wiU. 
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In  Sahanmpur  right  of  occupancy  preralB,  and  i  followed  oat  by  Colonel  Keade  and  Sir  Thomas 


the  rent  could  not  be  raised  above  the  cuBtoniary 
rates;  tibe  rents  on  non-proprietary  cultivatiouB 
are  adjosted  according  to  the  different  kinds  of 
produce. 

In  Moradabal  rents  in  kind  are  the  rule,  money 
rents  the  exception,  and  the  only  real  Khud- 
Kasht  ryots  were  of  the  zamindar's  family,  and 
conld  not  be  dispossesBed. 

In  BareUIy,  on  the  expiration  of  a  lease,  the 
landlord  was  generally  considered  free  to  let  the 
land  to  irhom  he  pleased,  but  it  was  generally 
relet  to  the  last  tenant. 

In  Shahjahanpur,  if  a  higher  rent  be  offered 
than  what  the  resident  lyot  may  choose  to  pay,  he 
may  be  ousted. 

In  Mattra  the  proprietor  has  the  rights  of  oust- 
iEig  the  toiant  if  he  refuse  to  pay  the  estimated 
value  of  rent. 

In  Agra  the  proprietor  cannot  oust  a  cultivator 
poosesBiDg  the  right  of  inheritance  in  the  soil ; 
but  those  who  have  no  such  hereditary  right  can 
be  dispossessed  in  favour  of  another  willing  to 
pay  more. 

In  Mynpuri,  Farrakhabad,  Etawa,  Gorakhpur, 
and  Allahaoad,  the  proprietor  cannot  dispossetf  any 
person  having  a  right  by  inheritance  in  the  soil ; 
but  those  who  have  only  a  tenancy  can  be  put  out 
ill  favour  <^  another  person  willing  to  pay  more, 
DO  matter  how  regularly  the  tenant  may  nave  paid 
hisrentb 

In  Bundelkhand  the  cultivators  are  all  pro- 
prietors, and  (apparently  even  if  sold  out)  have 
a  right  of  occupancy  at  customary  rates. 

In  Cawnpur  the  ryot  is  a  tenant-at-wiU,  culti- 
vating from  year  to  year ;  popular  opinion  prevents 
exaction. 

A  tenant  is  also  called  in  the  Mahratta  districts, 
Sakar,  Kunbawa,  or  Kul.  They  are  distinguished 
by  their  holding  as  Thulwaluk,  Mundwaluk,  Oopri, 
and  Owundkan.  Cultivators  of  Central  Oudh  who 
enjoy  rent  privileges  are  styled  Amnek.  A  family 
or  relatives  cultivating  their  own  lands  are  called 
Bhaiyachara  or  Bhayad  Ordinary  cultivators  are 
called  ryot,  jdural  ryaya,  or  arzal,  meaning  humble 
or  ocHnmon. 

In  the  Bengal  Presidency,  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Lord  Comwallis,  in  Uie  provinces  of  Bengal, 
Behar,  and  Benares,  the  Government  settled, 
permanently,  the  persons*  names,  and  the  amount 
of  tax  to  be  raised,  solemnly  engaging  never  to 
increase  it.  The  persons  thus  raised  to  a  social 
position  similar  to  the  landlords  of  Britain,  were 
termed  zamindars.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many 
of  them  were  persons  of  hereditaiv  influence  and 
status  in  tihe  country,  and  that  their  connection 
with  the  land,  of  which  they  were  then  recognised 
as  the  proprietors,  had  in  general  been  of  a  per- 
manent character.  But  their  position,  neverthe- 
lev,  was  essentially  that  of  middlemen,  collectinff 
the  revenue,  not  for  themselves,  but  for  the  Moghm 
government,  accounting  to  that  government  for 
their  receipts,  and  remunerated  by  a  percentage 
of  the  collections.  It  is  now,  however,  universally 
admitted  that  they  never  had  the  power  of  dis- 
posing arbitrarily  of  the  land.  There  were  every- 
where at  least  huge  classes  of  tenants  whom  they 
could  not  lawfully  eject,  except  for  non-payment 
of  revenue,  and  from  whom  they  could  not  law- 
fully exact  more  than  the  customary  payments. 

The  ryotwar  system  of  Madras  was  principally 


Munro.  Under  tliis  system,  the  peasant  himself, 
the  cultivator  or  farmer,  is  regarded  as  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  soil,  subject  to  the  payment  of  the 
Government  demand.  The  position  which  the 
Madras  ryot  holds  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
the  feuars  of  Scotland,  whose  feu  is  held  in 
perpetuity,  subject  to  a  permanent  feu-duty ;  with 
this  difference,  that  in  ScoUand  the  rent  or  t»x 
or  feu  is  permanent,  or  for  a  long  lease  of  999 
years,  but  in  Madras  the  amount  charged  is 
settled  annually.  And  this  has  given  rise  to  the 
term  Annual  Settlements  in  Madrais,  as  the  system 
introduced  bv  Lord  Comwallis  has  been  named  Per- 
manent Settlements,  the  latter  leaving  the  farmer 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  landlord,  as  was  the 
case  until  after  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  when 
Government  passed  Acts  to  protect  the  ryots.  The 
Madras  ryot  can  increase  or  diminish  his  holding 
annually,  and  has  thus  all  the  benefits  of  a  per- 
petual lease,  without  its  responsibilities,  inasmuch 
as  he  can  at  any  time  throw  up  his  lands,  but  he 
cannot  be  ejected  so  long  as  he  pays  his  dues. 
He  also  receives  assistance  by  remission  of  assess- 
ment in  unfavourable  seasons.  The  practical  dis- 
advantages of  the  ryotwar  system  consist  in  tiie 
annual  meddling  and  supervision  required  on  the 
part  of  Grovemment  for  valuation  of  cultivated 
lands.  The  advantkges  are  this,  that  as  the  land 
furnishes  in  India  the  great  bulk  of  the  revenues, 
I  and  as  the  taxes  of  a  country  must  ever  be  regu- 
lated by  the  wants  of  the  State,  the  annual  collec- 
tion affords  the  best  opportunity  for  realising 
moneys  for  State  purposes. 

In  the  North-Westem  Provinces  the  htnds 
were  acquired  principally  in  consequence  of  Lord 
Wellesley^s  Mahratta  wars,  but  the  settlement 
of  their  land  revenues  was  commenced  and  com- 
pleted between  1834  and  1844,  principally  by 
Mr.  Robert  Mortens  Bird.  It  is  called  the  vilhige 
system  or  settlement,  and  has  been  acted  on,  in 
the  belief  that  the  village  community  consists  of 
the  descendants  or  representatives  of  those  by 
whom  the  village  was,  at  some  remote  time,  con- 

Suered  or  reclaimed  from  waste.  In  most  cases 
lese  are  a  part^  and  in  some  form  the  whole,  of 
the  agricultural  population  of  the  viUage ;  but  the 
ordinary  peasants  or  cultivators  are  descendants 
of  persons  who  have  settled  in  the  village  with  the 
permiBsion  of  the  proprietors.  But  some  of  them 
have  by  grant  or  prescription  acquired  a  fixity  of 
tenure,  while  others  have  remained  tenants-at-will. 
The  village  proprietors  formed  prescriptively  the 
municipal  government  of  the  village,*— a  fact  of 
great  importance,  village  government  being  the 
only  institution  properly  so  called  which  the 
Hindus  possessed.  The  tame  occupied  in  thus 
settling  tne  N.W.  Provinces  was  about  ten  years, 
and  the  expense  incurred  in  it  was  upwards  of 
£600,000.  It  comprehended  a  detailed  survey  of 
a  country  about  72,000  square  miles  in  extent, 
containing  a  population  of  more  than  23,000,000, 
producing  a  kind  revenue  exceeding  £4,000,000. 
The  proprietary  rights,  as  ascertained  and  recorded 
at  ihe  survey,  were  confirmed  in  perpetuity ;  but 
the  Government  assessment  was  fixed  for  twenty, 
and  in  some  cases  for  thirty  years. 

The  Panjab  Settlement  was  on  leases  for  terms 
of  years,  usually  shorter  than  in  the  N.  W.  Provinces, 
and  the  cess  does  not  exceed  one-fifth  of  the  gross 
value  of  the  produce  in  rich  tracts,  and  one-sixt^  or 
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one-eighth,  or  even  lesB,  in  poor.  In  the  Bombay 
Presidencj  the  Madras  ryotwar  system  was  Intro- 
duced  after  the  Mahratta  wars  terminating  in 
1818 ;  but  since  a  recent  surrey,  the  land,  culti- 
yated  and  waste  together,  is  di^ed  into  fields  of 
an  extent  cultivable  by  one  yoke  of  bullocks,  and 
on  each  field  the  Government  demand  is  fixed  for 
a  period  of  years,  at  a  very  moderate  rate.  While 
the  contract  is  binding  on  the  Government,  the 
ryot,  on  his  side,  can  throw  up  his  engagement  at 
plet^ure,  and  he  is  not  required  to  pay  the  assess- 
ment for  any  year  on  any  field  which  he  has  not 
cultivated  or  undertaken  to  cultivate  in  that  year. 
This  assessment  holds  good  for  a  term  of  thirty 
years.  The  ordinary  rates  vary  in  different  dis- 
tricts, from  4b.  6d.  an  acre  in  the  rich  black-soil 
lands  of  Gujerat,  to  lOd.  an  acre  in  the  hills  of 
the  Konkan.  In  the  Madras  Presidency,  a  great 
improvement  was  introduced  in  the  year  1837,  by 
ruling  that  the  land  tax  should  not  be  increased 
because  on  such  land  a  more  valuable  article  was 
cultivated ;  and  in  1856  an  entire  revision  of  the 
Madras  cess  was  undertaken  and  carried  out  during 
the  administration  of  Lord  Harris. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  revenue  of  India  con- 
sists of  the  rent,  or  cess,  or  tax  on  land  ;  the  second 
in  amount  is  from  opium,  a  third  is  from  salt 

The  land  in  the  south  of  India  belongs  firstly 
to  the  family,  secondly  to  the  village  community. 
Joseph  bought  up  the  whole  land  of  Lower  Egypt 
for  the  king;  every  man  sold  his  field,  and  the 
whole  soil,  except  that  which  belonged  to  the 
priests,  into  which  class  he  had  himself  been 
adopted  by  marriage,  then  became  the  property  of 
the  crown.  He  then  made  a  new  division  of  the 
hmd,  allotted  out  the  estates  to  the  husbandmen 
to  cultivate,  and  gave  them  seed  to  plant,  and 
required  them  for  the  future  to  pay  one-fifth  part 
of  the  crop,  as  a  rent,  to  the  royal  treasury.  Thus 
did  that  Asiatic  minister,  copying  the  customs  of 
the  east,  make  the  king  the  landlord  of  the  whole 
country  except  the  estates  of  the  priests ;  and  the 
land  was  then  held  by  what  is  now  known  in  Asia 
as  the  ryotwar  tenure.  In  Asia,  generally,  the 
landholders  are  tenant-proprietors  at  a  chanffeable 
rack-rent  of  about  one-hall  of  the  crop ;  whereas 
the  Egyptians  paid  a  fixed  and  low  rent  of  one- 
fifth.  Tne  Egyptian  landholder  was  therefore  rich 
enough  to  have  peasants  or  slaves  under  him, 
while  the  Indian  ryot  is  himself  the  peasant-pro- 
prietor. This  rent  was  in  the  place  of  all  direct 
taxes. 

Throughout  the  Bundi  territory  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  land  is  the  absolute  property 
of  the  cultivating  ryot,  who  can  sell  or  mortgage 
it.  There  is  a  curious  tradition  that  this  right  was 
obtained  by  one  of  the  ancient  princes  making  a 
general  sale  of  the  crown  land,  reserving  only 
the  tax.  In  Bundi,  if  a  ryot  become  unable,  from 
pecuniary  wants  or  otherwise,  to  cultivate  his 
lands,  he  lets  them;  and  custom  has  established 
four  annas  per  bigha  for  irrigated  land,  and  two 
annas  for  gorma,  that  dependent  on  the  heavens, 
or  a  share  of  the  produce  in  a  similar  proportion, 
as  his  right  If  in  exile,  from  whatever  cause,  he 
can  assign  his  share  to  trustees;  and  the  more 
strongly  to  mark  his  inalienable  right  in  such  a 
case,  the  trustees  reserve  on  his  account  two  seers 
on  every  maund  of  produce,  which  is  emphatically 
termed  *  huk  bapota  ka  bhom,'  -tiie  dues  of  the 
patrimonial  Boil^  Tod's  Rajoithan,  ii  p.   540; 


Sharpens  History  of  Egypt^  i.  p.  86;   Camegy; 
Imp,  Oaz.  iv. 

RYTINIA  6TELLERI,  the  sea-cow  of  Behring 
Straits.  It  hves  on  sea-weed.  The  Kolush  tribes 
have  nearly  exterminated  it. 
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S,  the  19th  letter  of  the  English  language,  is 
a  sibilant  consonant,  and  has  a  hissing  sound. 
It  has  two  uses, — one  generally  at  the  beginning 
or  end  of  words,  to  pronounce  a  mere  hissing,  as  in 
Sabbath,  sack,  sin,  eta ;  the  other  a  vocal  hissing, 
precisely  like  that  of  z,  as  in  muse,  music,  wise ; 
but  its  sound  in  the  middle  and  end  of  w<x6b  can 
only  be  learned  by  practice.  In  a  few  English 
words  it  is  silent,  as  in  isle.  The  simple  silnlant 
of  Europe  occurs  in  Arabic,  Sanskrit,  and  in  all 
Indian  alphabets.  The  palatal  a  of  the  Nagari 
alphabet,  in  use  in  wonhi  of  Sanskrit  origin,  is 
commonly  pronounced  as  sh  somewhat  softened. 
The  Arabic  alphabet  has  two  letters  to  which,  in 
India,  is  given  the  sound  of  s.  One  of  these, 
called  in  India  sad  or  swad,  has,  amongst  the 
Arabs,  the  sound  of  dad  or  dhad;  the  other  Arabic 
letter  is  called  in  Arabia,  say  or  thay,  but  in  India 
it  hasonly the  sibilantsound  of  s.  The  Persianletter 
sin  has  toe  simple  sound  of  the  English  letter  a 
The  Persian  and  Nagari  letter  sh  has  the  sound 
of  sh  (tf  the  English  alphabet  On  the  western 
districts  of  British  India,  and  along  the  line  of 
the  Indus  river,  the  letters  h  and  s  are  interchange- 
able, so  that  Sind  becomes  Hind,  and  singX  a 
lion,  is  changed  into  hing,  garlic  S,  t,  and  th 
are  interchangeable  letters,  also  s  and  t  in  all  Tur- 
aniao,  Turki,  and  Dravidian  tongues  are  inter- 
changeable,— sri  or  shri  becomes  tiri,  sar-band 
or  head-dress,  head-tie,  becomes  tarband.  Dion 
Gassius  remarking  on  the  term  Assyria  or  Atyria, 
noticed  that  the  barbarians  change  the  sigma  into 
tau, — ^Ashnr  becomes  Athar.  Tiri  or  tira  Ib  the  re- 
cognised Dravidian  pronunciation  of  the  Sanakrit 
sri  or  shri,  sacred  or  holy.  8s  was  pronounced 
as  th  by  the  ancient  northern  races,  who  wrote 
Sol  or  Sor,  the  sun,  as  Thor.  In  Tamil  y  and  s 
are  constantly  interchangeable.  Thus  uyir  or  usir 
is  life ;  uyaru  and  usaru  is  to  be  exalted  or  lifted 
up;  in  Ganareee  usar  is  life,  power.  S  of  the 
Sanskrit  changes  into  h  in  most  of  the  Hindi 
dialects,  and  also  in  the  Greek.  In  the  Zend, 
the  Sanskrit  s,  as  in  asura,  changes  to  h,  as  in 
ahura. 

SA.    KoL.    A  grove. 

SAA.  Arab.  A  grain  measure  of  7  lbs.  or  8  lbs. 

SAAD  AliLAH  KHAK,  viiir  of  the  emperor 
Shah  Jahan,  died  about  the  year  1653.  He  was 
the  most  able  and  upright  minister  that  ever 
appeared  in  India  He  makes  a  oonspicuoos 
figure  in  all  the  correspondence  of  Shah  Jahao, 
and  is  constantly  referred  to  as  a  moddi  in  the 
correspondence  of  Aurangseb,  during  the  long 
reign  of  that  monarch.  Khafi  Khan  says  that  in 
his  time  the  descendants  of  8aad  Allah  Khan, 
near  a  century  after  the  death  of  their  ancestor, 
were  still  distinguished  for  their  virtuea  and  in- 
telligence, and  he  oontiasts  the  respeetabilij^  of 
their  conduct  with  the  frivoUty  and  effeminacy 
of  the  other  nobles  of  that  era. — Elpkin.  p.  518. 

SAAD  AT,  Abab.,  pi.  of  Syad,  lords,  aesoend- 
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ants  of  Mahomed  through  his  daughter  Fatima 
and  hia  aoa-in-law  AIL 

SABA,  of  Ezekiel  xzvii.  22,  an  ancient  town  in 
the  diaUict  of  Balad-ul- Jahaf  in  Yemen,  and  the 
capital  of  the  ancient  Sabseana,  and  to  this  day  the 
district  ia  termed  Ard  -  es  -  Shaba,  or  'land  of 
Sheba.'  It  ia  doabtleaa  identical  with  the  realm 
whence  the  queen  of  the  East  came  to  yiait 
Solomon.  Mareb,  the  present  capital  of  the  dis- 
trict, is  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Saba.  It 
containa  about  three  hundred  small  houses  and 
aereral  ruins,  which  are  attributed  to  Queen 
Balkeea.  A  dyke  or  dam  of  masonry,  famous  in 
Arab  history,  was  drawn  across  the  valley,  between 
two  hiUs  called  Balak,  six  hundred  paces  asunder. 
(See  Sail-el- Arim  or  Sedd  Mareb.)  Haram  Bal- 
kees,  the  palace  of  the  queen  of  Sheba,  is  west  of 
the  town  of  Mareb.  About  one-fourth  of  the 
wall  is  still  standing,  and  covered  with  Himyaritic 
inscriptions.  The  ancient  residence  of  the  queen 
of  Sheba,  who  formed  the  city,  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  diameter.  At  the  time  of  the  Peri- 
plus  of  the  Ely  thrsaan  Sea,  the  Sabieans  monopol- 
ixed  the  commerce  of  India,  and  acted  as  inter- 
mediate agenta  between  the  merchants  of  India 
and  Egypt  In  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phiieter 
(a.d.  177),  the  Greek  sovereigns  in  Egypt  had 
not  traded  directly  to  India,  but  imported  their 
Indian  commodities  through  Saba,  the  capital  of 
Arabia  Felix.  The  port  of  Berenice  was  not  used 
for  that  commerce,  but  Myos  Hormos  or  Arsenoo 
waa  still  the  emporium,  and  the  only  trade  down 
the  coast  of  Africa  was  for  elephants'  teeth. 
The  trade  to  the  east  had  been  monopolized  by 
the  merchants  of  Sabiea,  from  the  patriarchal  days 
of  Job.  The  period  at  which  tne  kingdom  of 
Saba  or  Himyar  flourished  waa  the  golden  age  of 
Arabic  poetry.  The  religion  of  the  Himyarites, 
ill  their  devotion,  waa  directed  to  a  multitude  of 
deities,  of  which  the  principal  were  represented 
by  the  suo,  moon,  and  planets.  Saba,  surnamed 
lieber,  was  the  faUier  of  Kahtan  TJoqtan),  father 
of  Yoorab,  father  of  Yahsab,  fatuer  of  Abd-us- 
Shama.  Abul  Fada  ascribes  the  construction  of 
the  Mareb-dam  to  Abd-us-Shams,  but  other  his- 
toriana  ascribe  it  to  Loqman,  king  of  that  remnant 
of  the  Adites  who  renounced  idolatry  on  the 
preaching  of  the  prophet  Hud,  and  who  are 
usually  styled  the  second  Adites.  Saba  waa  also 
a  name  applied  to  Abd-us-Shams,  founder  of 
Mariaba.  Amongst  his  sons  were  Himyar,  Amru, 
Kahtan,  and  Aabaar. — Playf.  Aden ;  Early  Chris. 

SABA,  said  to  signify  a  host,  particularly  the 
host  of  heaven,  or  the  celestial  bodies,  in  the 
adoration  of  which  the  Sabesan  ritual  is  believed 
to  have  consisted ;  the  celestial  bodies,  the  planets 
.-ind  conatellations,  were  personified  in  the  genii 
of  good  and  evil. 

SABAB,  a  mountain  of  Siam,  near  which  and 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  Xong  tribes,  precious 
stones,  omsisting  of  rock-crystal,  cat^s-eye,  topaz, 
garnet,  samihire,  and  rubies,  are  found. 

SABADILLA,  fruit  of  Yeratrum  sabadiUa,  of 
Asagma  officinalis,  and  of  several  other  of  the 
MeluithacefB. — Ben,  Phar, 

SABiBAN  or  Sabean,  the  people  cl  Saba  in 
Yemen,  the  traditional  descendants  of  Saba  or 
Sheba,  the  rulers  of  tlie  Ouahite  kingdom  in 
Southern  Arabia,  now  known  aa  the  Himyarite. 
They  are  quite  distinct  from  the  Sabians  men- 
tioned in  the  Koran.    Sabasan  is  a  term  which 


has  been  variously  applied  to  the  ancient  in- 
habitanta  of  Southern  Arabia;  also  to  the  philo- 
sophical seqtaries  of  Haran ;  and  likewise  idso 
to  the  pseudo-Christian  remains  of  Babylonian 
astrolatry.  The  Arabian  writers,  on  the  other 
hand,  apply  it  to  the  pagans  of  all  parts  of  the 
world,  to  all  who  are  neither  Jew,  Zoroastrian, 
Christian,  or  Muhanunadan.  The  true  Sabffians 
of  to-day  are  the  '  Subba  *  of  Mesopotamia.  They 
are  descendants  of  the  Nabathseans,  the  Chald«eans. 
They  have  a  great  reverence  for  the  planets ;  they 
call  themselves  Mandsans  (Mando-Yahya,  (Usciples 
of  John),  and  they  have  various  sacred  books ; 
but  though  called  Christians  of  St  John,  they  are 
Chaldees  in  speech  and  religion.  They  have  360 
divinities,  amongst  whom  are  Yahva,  also  Bab- 
ram  Rabba  and  God,  whom  they  style  Alaha.  In 
the  environs  of  Babylon  they  retain  a  great 
number  of  Babylonian  religious  traditions  \  they 
designate  the  tree  of  life  in  their  Scriptures  as 
Setarvan.  Sabseism  was  formerly  re-introduced 
in  Kuseem  by  Darim,  about  the  year  1200,  and 
prevailed  till  the  Wahabee  revival  In  the  Vedic 
babaeanism  only  the  elemental  powers  are  invoked. 
Sabnan  worship  once  extensively  prevailed  in 
South  America.  There  is  a  cunous  passage  in 
Tavemier  concerning  the  aversion  of  the  Sateans 
to  blues  and  there  exists  a  similar  antipathy 
among  tne  Kurdish  sect  of  the  Yezdi  (who  appear 
to  have  been  once  Christians)  for  that  colour, 
grounded  on  a  different^  although  not  less  absurd, 
reason.  Tavemier  makes  mention  of  another 
peculiarity  of  the  SabiBa;ns,  and  calls  it  the  cere- 
mony of  the  fowl,  which  their  priests  alone  have 
the  right  to  kill ;  but  he  does  not  explain  in  what 
this  ceremony  consists,  so  that  we  cannot  now 
judge  whether  it  has  any  connection  with  a  cus- 
tom prevalent  among  the  YezdL  Arabian  authors 
who  lived  with  the  Sabsdans  state  unanimously 
that  they  worshipped  the  seven  planets  (Masudi, 
i.  p.  218),  and  that  their  faith  did  not  materially 
differ  from  that  of  the  Chaldieans.  It  resembled 
that  of  the  idolatrous  nations  around  them ;  they 
addressed  their  devotions  to  numerous  deities,  of 
which  the  principal  were  r^resented  by  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars ;  but  there  were  many  who  ac- 
knowledged one  deity  as  the  supreme  Lord  of  the 
universe.  Thev  believed  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments,  while  many  held  the  doctrine  of  trans- 
migration. The  Sabeean,  called  Sabi  by  Muham- 
madans,  who  are  known  to  Europe  as  the 
Nazarenes,  also  Christians  of  St  John,  designate 
themselves  Mandeean.  They  are  in  two  small 
tribes  of  artisans,  about  4000  in  number,  one 
tribe  settled  in  Haran  and  one  in  Babylonia; 
those  of  Haran  only  took  the  name  of  Sabeean 
in  A.D.  830,  during  the  khalifat  of  Mamun, 
in  order  to  bring  themselves  within  the  5th 
Sura  of  the  Koran,  which  recognised  as  people 
of  the  faith,  Jews,  Sabseans,  and  Christians. 
Those  of  Haran  have  a  confused  belief  framed  of 
biblical  legends,  Jewish  ceremonial  laws,  Greek 
gods.  Those  of  Babylonia  speak  an  Aramaic 
dialect  closely  allied  to  Syriac  and  Chaldee.  They 
have  two  Scripture  books, — one  the  Sidra  Rabba, 
also  Ginaa  or  Treasure,  and  the  other  the  Qolasta 
hymns.  John  the  Baptist  is  their  lawgiver. 
Th&f  have  frequent  baptizings  and  purifications 
by  ablutions. — As.  Res.  ii.  p.  874.  See  Ali  Ilahi ; 
Yeda;  Yesdi. 
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SABAGR^. 


SABLE. 


SABAGR£,  according  to  Oroeius,  a  people    ihe  seventh  of  the  Samani  kings,  whom  Bogra 


who  made  their  sabmission  to  Alexander  the 
Great  during  his  halt  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Panjab  rivers.  According  to  Gurtius,  they  were 
called  Sambracee  or  Sabrace;  and  according  to 
Diodorus,  who  placed  them  to  the  east  of  the 
river,  Sambastae.  They  were  a  powerfal  nation, 
second  to  none  in  India  for  courage  and  numbers. 
Their  forces  consisted  of  60,000  foot,  6000  horse, 
and  500  chariots.  The  military  reputation  of  the 
dan  suggested  to  General  Cunningham  the  pro- 
bability that  the  Greek  name  may  be  descriptive  ! 
of  their  warlike  character,  just  as  Yaudheya 
means  warrior  or  soldier.  He  thinks  therefore 
that  the  true  Greek  name  may  have  been  Samba- 
grse,  for  the  Sanskrit  Samvagri,  that  is,  the  united 
warriors,  or  2vpf*uttx^h  which,  as  they  were 
formed  of  three  allied  tribes,  would  have  been  an 
appropriate  appellation.  In  support  of  this  sur- 
mise, he  mentions  that  the  country  of  which 
Bikanir  is  now  the  capital  was  originally  called 
Bagar-des,  or  the  land  of  the  Basri  or  warriors, 
whose  leader  was  Bagri  Rao.  The  word  Bhati 
also  means  warrior  or  soldier,  and  thus  at  the 
present  day  the  tribes  calling  themselves  warriors 
form  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  in  the 
coimtries  to  the  east  of  the  Sutlej,  namely,  the 
Johiya  or  Yaudheya  along  the  river,  the  Bagri 
in  Bikanir,  and  the  Bhati  in  Jeysulmir.  All  three 
are  of  acluiowledged  Lunar  descent  He  thinks 
it  possible  that  the  name  Sambagri  might  have 
been  applied  to  these  three  clans,  and  not  to  the 
three  tnbes  of  the  Yaudheya,  but  he  thinks  that 
the  Yaudheya  have  a  superior  chum,  on  account 
of  their  undoubted  antiquity.  To  them  he  attri- 
butes the  foundation  of  the  town  of  Ajudhan  or 
Ayodhanam,  the  battlefield,  which  is  evidently 
connected  with  their  own  name  of  Yaudheva  or 
Ajudheva,  the  warriors,  and  he  thinks  the  latter 
form  of  ike  name  is  most  probably  preserved  in 
the  Ossadii  of  Arrian,  a  free  people  who  tendered 
their  allegiance  to  Alexander  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Panjab  rivers. — CunninghanCs  Geog,  of  Ind, 
p.  246. 

SABAKHIA,  a  predatory  race  in  Orissa. 

SABAKTAGIN,  the  second  ruler  over  the 
southern  tribes  of  modern  Afghanistan.  In  the 
reign  of  Abdul  Malik,  the  fifth  prince  of  the  house 
of  the  Samani,  Alptegin,  a.d.  961,  a.h.  360, 
rose  to  be  governor  of  Khorasan.  He  had  be«i 
a  Turki  slave  of  Abdul  Malik,  but,  having  incurred 
the  ill-will  of  his  successor,  he  retreated  with 
8000  disciplined  slaves  to  Ghazni,  and  tiU  his 
death  held  the  strong  tract  between  the  Suliman 
mountains  and  the  Indus,  against  all  attacks.  He 
died  A.D.  976,  a.h.  865,  fourteen  years  after 
assuming  independence.  He  was  succeeded  by 
SalMiktagin,  a  Turki  slave,  who  had  married  the 
daughter  of  Alptegin.  Raja  Jeipal  of  Lahore 
advanced  into  Laghman  to  oppose  him,  but  en- 
tered into  agreements,  which  he  subeiequentlv 
refused  to  fulfil,  and  formed  a  combination  with 
the  rajas  of  Dehli,  Ajmir,  Kalinjar,  and  Eanouj. 
Sabaktagin  advanced  to  meet  their  army,  which 
he  defeated  and  pursued  with  great  slaughter  to 
the  Indus.  He  found  a  rich  plunder  in  their 
camp,  and  took  possession  of  alt  the  oountiy  up 
to  the  IndoB,  and  occupied  Peshawur.  The 
Afghan  and  Ehilji  of  iiaghman  immediately 
tendered  their  allegiance.  He  sabsequently  twice 
carried  a  large  force  to  the  aid  of  Huh  or  Noah, 


Khan  of  the  Hoie-ke  Tartars  had  forced  to  fly 
across  the  Oxus.  Sabaktagin  on  the  second 
occasion  totally  defeated  them  (a.d.  995,  a.h.  387) 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tus,  now  Meshid.  Sabak- 
tagin made  Ghazni  his  capital.  He  died  on  his 
way  to  GhaznL  The  name  is  also  vrritten  Sabak- 
taghi.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ismail,  but 
Ismail  after  a  few  months  was  put  aside  by 
his  younger  brother  Mahmud.  Mahmnd,  who 
died  A.D.  1028,  enriched  Afghanistan  with  the 
spoils  of  India.  In  the  reign  of  the  cruel  Bahram, 
one  of  the  Tartar's  descendants,  the  Sabaktagin 
dynasty  were  deprived  of  all  but  the  Panjab,  and 
this  too,  in  A.D.  1160,  they  lost. — Elphin.  pp. 
274-76 ;  Ferrier^a  Afghanistan^  p.  14. 

SABALA,  one  of  the  two  dogs  of  Yama. 

SABALIA,  in  Gujerat,  a  low  caste,  employed 
in  tending  cattle ;  a  cowherd  race. 

SAB AL  UMBRAGULIFERA,  the  West  Indian 
fan-palm,  growing  in  Jamaica  to  a  height  of  60 
to  80  feet,  bearing  leaves  4  to  6  feet  in  diameter ; 
it  might  be  introduced  into  India. 

SABAR,  wash-leather,  soft  leather  of  the  sam- 
bur  deer  in  the  Kangra  and  Hoshiarpur  districts. 

SAHARA  of  Ptolemy  are  the  Suari  of  Pliny, 
and  both  have  been  identified  with  the  aboriginal 
Savara  or  Suari,  now  a  wild  race  of  wood-cutten 
who  live  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  north- 
eastern districts  of  Peninsular  India.  The  Savaii 
or  Saharia  of  the  Gwalior  territory  occupy  the 
jungle  on  the  Kotah  frontier  to  the  westward  of 
Mar  war  and  Guna. — Cunn,  Geog,  of  IncL  p  509. 
See  Ghensuar ;  Suar. 

SABAT,  amongst  the  Dyak  race,  adoption  of  a 
brother. 

SABATA-AHRAF.  Arab.  The  seven  dialects 
current  in  Arabia  in  the  time  of  Mahomed,— the 
Quraish,  Tai,  Hawazin,  Ahl-i-yaman,  Saqif,  Huz- 
ail,  and  Bani  Tamin. 

SABATHU,  in  lat  80^  51'  N.,  and  long.  76**  58' 
E.,  a  military  station  a  few  miles  N.E.  of  Simla. 
The  cantonment  is  4205  feet,  and  ike  fort  is  4283 
feet,  above  the  sea. — Ger, 

SABERNARIKA,  properly  Suvamarika,  a  river 
that  separates  Bengal  from  Orissa,  and  opens 
into  the  Bay  of  Bengal ' 

SABHA.  Sansk.  A  committee,  any  court, 
an  assembly,  a  club.  SaUia-mandap,  Hind.,  a 
portico,  or  an  erection  in  front  of  a  Hmdu  temple 
where  people  assemble;  the  open  space  of  a 
temple  in  front  of  the  apartment  of  the  idol ;  an 
audience  hall,  an  assembly  room ;  a  sacred  place 
or  apartment  in  a  Hindu  temple.  Sabhapati  of 
Ghilambara,  a  name  of  Siva. 

SABLE. 

Zobel,    .    Da.,  Obr.,  Sw.    Sohol, Be?. 

Zibelline,  .    .    •   Fa.,  It.    Gebellina,      ...     Sr. 
Zibelina,   ....    POR. 

One  of  the  weasels,  Mustela  zibeliina,  a  nati? e 

of  Northern  Europe  and  Siberia,  with  a  fine  for, 

the  hairs  of  which  turn  with  eaual  ease  in  eveiy 

direction.    Its  colour  is  generaUy  of  a  deep  glossy 

brown  or  black,  and   sometimes,  though  very 

rarely,  yellow  and  white.   Throughout  the  severity 

of  a  Siberian  winter  it  retains  its  rioli  brown  fur. 

It  subsists  on  fruits  and  berries  in  winter,  and  on 

small  birds.    Bargouzine  is  famed  for  its  sables ; 

no  skins  have  yet  been  found  in  any  part  of  the 

world  equal  to  them.  The  fur  is  of  a  deep  jet-black, 

with  the  points  of  the  bain  tipped  with  white, 
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SABLE  FISH. 


SACM 


and  this  constitatefl  their  peculiar  beanty.  For  a 
angle  akin  a  hunter  demanded  the  Bom  of  £18. — 
Faulkner;  Bingley;  M^Culloch. 

SABLE  FISH  of  Europeans,  the  Willam-min 
of  the  Tamil,  a  species  of  (^upj^f^* 

SABZAH.  AitAK,  Hind.  The  large  leayes  and 
capsules  of  the  hemp  plant ;  also  an  mtoxicating 
bererage  prepared  from  them  by  wasfainff  them, 
and  after  drying,  reducing  them  to  powder  with 
black  pepper,  (^rdamoms,  and  sometimes  poppy, 
corianaer,  and  melon  seeds,  and  sugar,  and  then 
infusing  the  mixture  in  nnlk  and  water,  or  in 
cold  water  alona  Another  recipe  for  this  intoxi- 
cating lia  nor  is  Cannabis  sativa  or  henqp  lea^eSt 
with  \ABck  pepper,  cardamoms,  poppy  seeds,  Cu- 
comis  atiliflfflmus,  and  C.  sativus.  It  exhilarates 
without  injurious  consequences. 

SABZAWAR.  The  town  and  district  of  8ab- 
zawar  liea  between  that  of  Turbut-i-Hyderee  and 
Irak ;  since  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah  it  baa  been 
in  the  poBBeaBion  of  a  chief  of  a  Turkish  tribe. — 
MaicohsCM  PersiOy  iL  pw  230. 

SABZ-MITTJ.  HiHD.  An  earUi  used  to  wash 
the  hair. 

SAG^,  Gete,  Aswa,  and  Taksbak  are  names 
which  hare  crept  in  amongst  the  thirty-six  royal 
Rajput  races,  common  with  others  also  to  early 
ciTifbaation  in  Eurone.  Sac»  are  supposed  by 
Professor  Lassen  to  be  the  Szu  Tartar  who  were 
expelled  about  B.a  150  from  the  Ili  yalley  by  the 
Yue-tchi  or  White  Hims,  whom  he  supposes  to  be 
the  Tochari.  After  occupying  Tahia  or  Sogdiana 
for  a  time,  they  are  stated  bjr  the  Chinese  to  have 
been  drireii  thence,  also,  by  the  Yengar  some  jrears 
afterwards,  and  to  have  established  themselres  in 
Kipen,  in  which  name  Lassen  reoogniaes  the 
K<^en  yalley  in  Kohistan.     The  Sa^  ooontry 


took  possession  of  Kashmir,  b.c.  540;  some  tribes 
opposed  Alexander ;  others  of  the  Sac»  o\'er- 
ran  India  in  the  reign  of  Asoka,  who,  according 
to  the  Ain  Akbari,  were  expelled  by  his  successor 
Jaloka.  The  following  passage  occurs  in  D'An- 
ville's  Edaiicissemens  Qeographiques  sur  la  carte 
de  llnde,  p.  42 :  *  On  ignore  fe  temps  auquel  le« 
Scythes  0ont  venus  occuper  le  SindL  Dans  le 
P^ple  de  la  mer  Erythi^,  la  riUe  de  Minnagra, 
le  mdme  que  Monsora,  est  qualiflte  de  capitale  de 
la  Scy  thie.  Denys  P^egete  dit  que  les  Scythes 
meridionaux  habitents  sur  le  fleuye  Indus.  Ens- 
tathe  les  nomme  Indo-Scytiiee ;  et  ce  que  Ptol^m^e 
appele  Indo-Scythie,  remonte  le  long  de  Tlndus 
jusqu  dn  fleuYc  Coos.' 

A  tribe  bearing  tiie  name  of  Sacsa  is  still  found 
in  Jhalawan.  It  is  supposed  that  ^ey  are  the 
descendants  of  8ac»  from  between  the  Paro- 
pamisan  mountains  and  the  Sea  of  Aral  who 
accompanied  Alexander,  and,  retuminff  with 
CrateruB  through  the  Moolla  paiiB,  settled  Ea  their 
present  positi<Hi. 

Strabo  says,  *  All  the  tribes  east  of  the  Cas- 
pian are  called  Scythio,— the  DahsB  next  the 
sea,  the  Masaagetn  (Great  Gete),  and  Sacse 
more  eastward ;  but  eveiy  tribe  has  a  particular 
name*  All  are  nomades,  the  best  known  being 
the  Asi,  Pasiani,  Taohari,  SaccaranU,  who  took 
Baotria  from  the  Greeks.  Sac»  made  in  Asia 
irmptionB  similar  to  tiiose  of  the  Cimmeriaos; 
they  possessed  themselyes  ol  Bactria  and  the  best 
district  of  Armenia,  called  after  them  Sacasenn.' 
Of  the  first  migiations  ci  the  Indo-Scythie  Gete, 
Takshak  and  Ask^  into  India,  that  of  Seheenag 
(Taksbak)  from  Sehesnagdes  (Taoharisthan  ?)  or 
Sehesnaff  country,  six  centuries,  by  calculation, 
B.C.,  is  the  first  noticed  by  the  Hindu  Puranas. 


was  Turkestan,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  one    About  this  period  a  grand  irruption  of  the  same 


of  the  Central  Asia  tribes  to  whom  the  yague 
term  Scythian  was  applied.    Little  is  known  of 
the  Sac»  and  their  migrations,  but  they  seem  to 
have  been  widely  diffused,  occupying  and  coloniz- 
ing countries  remote  from  Cenml  J^ok.  It  is  well 
known  to  geographers  that  the  Segistan  of  the 
Arabe,  whence  Seistan,  is  the  same  as  the  Sake- 
stane  or  oountiy  of  the  Sacse  of  the  Greeks.    The 
Sac®  are  located  by  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  on  the 
north  of  the  Himalaya,  but  they  were  also  on  the 
south.     The  Sacse  were  known  as  Sakko  on  the 
banks  of  Cheban,  in  Assyria,  and  Sacse  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Behistun  inscription.     Tod  states 
that  Sac»  in  Sanskrit  has  the  aspirate,  Sadise, 
meaning  literally  the  branches  or  tribea.     This 
name  frequently  occurs  in  Hindu  annals,  and 
Colonel  Tod  beueyes  that  the  Saka  of  the  Hindu 
annals  cannot  be  other  than  the  Sacse  or  Sakai  of 
dasacal  geography.     They  seem  to  haye  been 
known  on  the  borders  of  India  or  in  its  western 
districts  in  the  first  century  preceding  Christianity. 
Tikramaditya,  king  of  Ujjain,  became  known  as 
the  Sakori  or  conqueror  A  the  Sacse ;  and  as  his 
era  dates  B.O.  56,  it  would  appear  that  about  his 
time  some  northern  tribes  haa  settled  themselyes 
along  the  Indus,  constitutmg  the  Indo-Scythi  of 
Arrun.    Their  attempt  to  penetrate  farther  to  the 
eaat,  by  way  of  M alwa,  was  not  improbably  arrested 
by  Yikramaditya^  whence  the  epithet  Sidcari. 
I^ome  tribes  penetrated  eariy  into  lui^a,  making 
their  way  in  force  from  tiie  ffindu  Kush  into  Orissa. 
They  haTe  been  supposed  to  giye  their  names  to 
the  Saaaan],  Saxani,  or  Saxous.    ^ac^e  or  Bnddhii 


races  conquered  Asia  Minor,  and  errmtually  Scan- 
dinayia;  not  lone  after,  the  Asi  and  IWshari  oyer- 
tumed  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Baotria,  and  the 
Romans  felt  the  power  of  the  Asi,  the  Catti,  and 
Cimbri  from  the  Baltic  shore.  The  Asi  and 
Taohari  are  the  Aswa  and  Takshak,  or  Toorshka 
races  of  the  Puranas  of  Saca-Dwipa.  '  C'est  yrai- 
sembkblement  d'apres  le  nom  de  Taehari,  que 
M.  D'Anyille  aura  cm  deyoir  placer  les  tribus 
ainsi  denomm^es  dans  le  territoire  qui  s*appele 
aujourd'hui  Tokarist^han,  situe,  dit  ce  grand  geo- 
graphe,  entre  les  montagnes  et  le  Gihon  ou 
Amou.'  Bryant  giyes  the  following  as  a  passage 
from  Chnruius  in  the  history  of  the  Sacasan 
Cuthites,  of  whose  ancestry  he  speaks  with  great 
honour  in  describing  the  expedition  of  Alexander 
the  Great: 

'  Next  marched  the  Sacse,  fond  of  pastoral  life, 
Sprung  from  the  Oathite  nomades,  who  lived 
iunid  the  plains  of  Asia,  rieh  in  jpradn ; 
They  from  the  shepherd  raoe  denyed  their  sonzoe, 
Those  shepherds  who  in  ancient  times  were  de«med 
The  justest  of  mankind.' 

A  branch  of  the  Sacss  on  one  occasion  inyaded 
the  inhabitants  on  the  borders  of  the  Pontic  sea  ; 
whilst  engaged  in  diyiding  tiie  booty,  the  Persian 
generals  surprised  them  at  night  and  exterminated 
tiiem.  To  eternise  the  remembrance  of  this  eyent, 
the  Persians  heaped  up  the  escrth  roimd  a  rook  in 
the  plain  where  the  battle  was  fought,  on  which 
they  ereeted  two  temples,  one  to  the  goddess 
AnaitiB,  the  other  to  the  diyinities  Omanus 
and  Anandate,  and   then  founded   the  annual 
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SACAM. 


SACCHARUM. 


festival  called  Saciea,  long  celebrated  by  the 
poBsessors  of  Zela.  Such  is  the  account  b^  some 
authors  of  the  origin  of  Sacsea.  According  to 
others,  it  dates  from  the  reign  of  Cyrus  only. 
This  prince,  they  say,  having  carried  the  war  into 
the  country  of  the  Sacse  (Maasaget»  of  Hero- 
dotus), lost  a  battle.  Compelled  to  fall  back  on 
his  magazines,  abundantly  stored  with  provisions, 
but  especially  wine,  and  having  halted  some  time 
to  refresh  his  army,  he  departed  before  the  enemy, 
feigning  a  flight,  and  leaving  bi^  camp  standing 
full  of  provisions.  The  Sac»,  who  pursued, 
reaching  the  abandoned  camp  stored  with  pro- 
visions, gave  themselves  up  to  debaach.  Cyrus 
returned  and  surprised  the  inebriated  and  sense- 
leas  barbarians.  Some,  buried  in  profound  sleep, 
were  easily  massacred ;  others,  occupied  in  drink 


in  wann  countries,  and  those  better  known  may 
be  thus  enumerated : — 

S.  canaliculatum,  Soxb,,  of  Bengal. 

S.  qylindriottm,  Boxb,,  Ajmir. 

S.  fuBcom,  JRoxb,,  Ajmir. 

S.  munja,  Boxb.,  HinduBtan,  Sind. 

S.  offioinarum,  Z4nn,,  E.  Indies,  China,  W.  Indies, 

Afrioa. 
S.  prooerom,  Bood).,  Bengal. 
S.  sara,  Roxb,,  Bengal. 
S.  semi-decumhens,  i2ox6.,  BengaL 
S.  Sinense,  Roxb.,  China,  India. 
S.  spontaneum,  Linn.,  S.  Asia. 
S.  violaoeum,  Tussac,  Polynesia. 

Some  of  the  species,  owing  to  the  silex  in  their 
cuticle,  are  so  durable  that  they  are  employed  in 
India  for  thatching,  such  as  S.  canaliciuatnm,  S. 
cylindricum,  and  S.  spontaneum,  which  also 
make  good  mats.      The  natives  of  Bengal  mako 


ing  and  dancing,  without  d^ence,  feU  into  the    .^eir  pens  of   the    narrow  stems  of    S.  semi- 


hands  of  armed  foes ;  so  that  all  perished.  The 
conqueror,  attributing  lus  success  to  divine 
protection,  consecrated  this  day  to  the  goddess 
honoured  in  his  country,  and  decreed  it  should  be 
called  the  day  <^  the  Sac»a.  This  is  the  battle 
related  by  Herodotus,  to  which  Strabo  alludes, 
between  the  Persian  monarch  and  Tomyris, 
queen  of  the  Get».  Amongst  the  Rajput  Sacbse, 
dl  grand  battles  attended  with  fatal  results  are 
termed  Saca.  When  besieged,  without  hope  of 
relief,  in  the  last  effort  of  despair,  the  women  and 
girls  are  immolated,  and  the  warriors,  decorated 
in  saffron  robes,  rush  on  inevitable  destruction. 
This  IB  to  perform  saca,  where  every  branch 
(sacha)  is  cut  off.  Chitore  has  to  boast  of  having 
thrice  (and  a  half)  suffered  saca.  Chitore  sac^ha 
ka  pap,  '  by  the  sin  of  the  sack  of  Chitore,'  is  the 
most  solemn  abjuration  of  the  Gehlot  Rajput. 
If  such  is  the  oiifin  of  the  festival  from  the 
slaughter  of  the  Sacse  of  Tomyris,  it  will  be 
allowed  to  strengthen  the  analogy  between  the 
SaccB  east  and  west  of  the  Indus.  The  Sakai  who 
settled  in  Armenia  were  named  Sacaesani  (lib.  vi. 
0.  19),  Saxons,  the  Sacoeena  of  Strabo  (litw  zi. 
pp.  776-788). 

Sacasenae,  the  ancestors  of  the  Saxon  race, 
dwelt  in  Armenia,  on  the  confines  of  Albania. 
*•  La  Sacasene,'  says  a  French  author,  *  etoit  une 
contree  de  FArmenie  sur  les  confins  de  TAlbanie 
ou  du  Shnrvan '  (note  4,  tome  L  p.  191,  Strabon). 

This  Scythic  race  adored  the  solar  divinity 
under  the  name  of  Gseto-Syrus,  the  Surya  of 
the  Sacha  Rajputs. — EennelVs  Memoir,  p.  185; 
Istodore  Char,  in  Hudson's  Geog.  Memoirs,  ii., 
quoted  in  Ed.  Ferrier  Jour.  p.  428 ;  Hind.  Tkeat. 
iL  p.  179 ;  Tod^s  Rajasthan,  i.  pp.  70, 164,  quoting 
Strabo,  lib.  xL  p.  254;  Indian  Infanticide,  p. 
16  ;  Tumer^s  Anglo  -  Saxons ;  Ilallam.  See 
Afghan. 

SACAM,  or  the  White  Island,  mentioned  in  the 
Puranas,  is  England.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
Yaraha  Purana  as  in  the  possession  of  the  Sacse. 
^Wa/ord. 

SACAMBARI  or  Sacambhari,  a  goddess,  the 
tutelary  divinity  of  the  Chauhan  tnbes,  whose 
statue  is  in  the  middle  of  a  lake.  Colonel  Tod 
derives  Sacambhari  from  Sacam,  the  pliual .  of 
SachsB,  *  branch  or  race,*  and  Ambhar,  *  covering, 

Srotecting.'    The  invocatioii  is  OmI  Sacambhim 
[at« !  Om !— jfocf «  Rajasthan,  i.  p.  95. 
SACCHARUM,  a  genus  of   plants  of  the 
natural  order  Panioacen  and  section  Sacchare». 
There  are  many  species  of  the  genus,  all  ^wing 


decumbens,  S.  sara,  and  S.  fuscum.  The  last,  as 
well  as  the  culms  of  S.  procerum,  are  also  used 
for  screens  and  other  economical  purposes.  S. 
officinarum  is  the  sugar-cane,  from  which  is  pro- 
duced a  large  quantity  of  the  sugar  used  hj  man. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  south  and  west  of  Asia,  and 
was  introduced  by  the  Saracens  into  the  south  of 
Europe.  It  has  several  varieties,  of  which  one  is 
the— 

Saccharum  commune,  or  native  cane  of  West 
Indies, 

P  S.  purpureum,  Kajuli,  of  Bengal. 
y  S.  gigantenm,  Khuloa,  of  BengaL 
>  S.  Tahitense,  Otaheite  cane. 

Two  other  species  yielding  sugar  are — 

Saccharum  violaceum,  Tussac,  said  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  Otaheite  cane. 

Saccharum  Sinense,  Roxb.,  cultivated  in  China. 

Saccharum  cylindricum,  Roxb. 

Sagnerus  cylindrica,  Horse^s  tail  grass. 
Oola, Hind.  |  Baroom  biBs,   .    .    .  Tel. 

Grows  on  the  Ajmir  pltuns,  and  flowers  early  in 
the  rains ;  also  all  over  BengaL — Roxb.  i.  p.  234. 

Saccharum  fuscum,  Roxb. 

Khori,    ....    Beno.  I  Ishwalika,  .    .    .  Saitsk. 
Pati  kori,    ...        „      I  Kandu  rella  gaddi,  .   Tkl 

Grows  in  Bengal.  Natives  make  their  pens  of 
its  culms,  and  aJso  use  it  for  screens  and  light 
fences.  The  best  dark-coloured  reeds  with  which 
the  natives  write  are  made  from  this  species. 

Saccharum  munja,  Roxb. 

Sur-pata,  .  .  .  Himd.  I  Sirld,  ....  Sikd. 
Surr, Sind.  I  Pomka,  Munja  gaddi,  Tel. 

This  grass  grows  throughout  India,  but  in  the 
Panjab  it  covers  immense  tracts  of  inundated 
lands,  and  forms  the  chief  difficulty  of  the  agri- 
culturist, as  it  rapidly  encroaches  on  the  cultiva- 
tion. Ropes  made  from  its  sheathing  petiole  are 
possessed  of  great  tenacitv,  and  used  as  rigging 
m  all  the  vessels  above  Sukkur,  also  as  tow-ropes 
for  tying  up  cattle,  for  drawing  water,  and  for 
tying  on  the  buckets  of  Persian  wells.  The  twine 
made  from  it  is  used  for  the  bottoms  of  bedstead?. 
The  plant  grows  at  Benares,  all  over  Oudh,  and 
in  Northern  Circars ;  is  common  at  Ajmir,  in  the 
valleys,  and  very  abundant,  along  with  S.  pro- 
cerum, near  Jevpore.  The  best  munj  rope  is 
made  from  the  floral  leaves  of  this  plant,  and  the 
best  sirki  rope  from  the  culms.  The  plant  is 
distingmshed  from  S.  procerum  by  its  inferior 
height,  the  fineness  of  the  culm,  and  narrowness 
of  the  leaves.    Two-iuch  ropes,  often  50  fathoms 
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m  length,  are  made  of  its  fibres,  being  sufficient 
for  dragging  the  largest  1200-maand  boats  up  the 
Indus,  and  consequently  against  the  full  force  of 
the  stream,  even  round  projecting,  points.  The 
rope  is  light,  bears  without  injury  alternate 
exposure  to  wet  and  to  subsequent  drying. 
Plants  growing  beyond  the  range  of  the  over- 
flowings of  the  river,  or  of  the  influence  of  the 
tides,  are  best  The  upper  leaves,  about  a  foot  or 
so  in  length,  are  preferred  and  collected.  They 
are  made  up  into  bundles,  and  are  kept  for  use. 
When  required  for  twisting  into  rope,  they  are 
first  moistened  in  water,  then,  two  men  sitting 
opposite  to  each  other,  take  one  of  these  moist 
IrandieB  and  beat' it  alternately  with  mallets,  until 
the  loose  cellulaif  are  separated  from  the  fibrous 
parts.  These  are  then  ready  for  twisting  into  the 
ropes  which  are  so  extensively  employ^  on  the 
Indua.  A  continuation  of  the  same  process,  or 
the  employment  of  the  dhenki,  would  a£foid  a 
Tery  ample  supply  of  half -stuff  for  paper-makers, 
and  at  a  cheap  rate.  If  the  rope  is  not  occasion- 
ally wetted,  and  allowed  to  become  too  dry,  it 
easily  bresks  when  used.  The  prepared  fibre 
costs  two  rupees  per  maund.  It  was  latterly 
being  exported  from  Kurachee,  and  brings  £5 
to  £8  per  ton. — Roxb, ;  Vaigt ;  Irvine^  p.  176. 

Saccbarum  officinarum,  Xtnn.,  Sugar-cane. 

Kamand,  Paonda,    Panj. 
Nai-sukr,    .    .    .     Pebs. 
Ko,    Sandwich  Islands. 
Itchuttinda,     .    «  Sahsio 
Ikshu,  Pundra,    . 
Rtuala,  .... 
Tubn,     .... 
Karimbu,    .    .    . 
Oheruku,    .     .    . 
Kanupulu  cheruku, 
Am,  Lavu, .    .    . 
Potti,  Telia,    .    . 
Am  -  Eranapala 
kranuga,  •    •    • 


Abab. 


Bkng. 

BUBM. 

Chin. 
Egtft. 


f  I 
Tag. 

Tam. 

Tbu 

» 

it 


Knaaefa-na-aiikr, 
MuddaTy  Jexid  ? 
UTf,  Ik,  Ak*h, 
Uk^h,  XJkyo,    . 
Kyan,     .    .    . 
Kan-chiy     •    . 
Ghah,     .     .     . 
Tao,  .  of  Flobes  Island. 
Us,  ITeh,  Ghaima,   Hind. 
KJhaloa,  Kajuli,  .        „ 
Taro,  .    Ktan  of  BOBNEO. 
TalfQ, .     Malay  of  Java. 
Kaiimba,    .    .     Malbal. 
To,    Mabquxsas,  Tahiti. 

This  species  of  the  sugar-cane  is  supposed  to 
be  a  native  of  the  East  Imlies,  and  to  have  spread 
from  there  to  other  countries,  into  Africa,  tbe 
south  of  Europe,  the  Canaries,  N.  and  S.  America, 
and  the  West  Indies.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  sugar  of  commerce  is  manufactured  from  this 
species,  but  the  S.  violaceum  is  now  extensively 
cultivated,  and  in  the  tropics  the  juices  of  the 
palmyra  and  phodnix  palms  are  also  largely  con- 
verted into  sugar.    In  Europe,  from  beet-root 

The  sugar-cane  was  introauced  by  the  SMracens 
into  the  south  of  Europe,  but  the  period  is  not 
well  ascertained.  Gibbon  says  they  introduced  it 
into  Sicily  soon  after  they  got  possession  of  the 
island.  About  the  year  1420,  it  was  much 
cultivated  by  the  Portuguese  in  Madeira.  In 
1503  we  read  of  sugar  being  imported  from  the 
Canaries,  and  in  1506  sufiar-canes  were  carried 
thence  to  Hispaoiola  in  tiie  West  Indies.  But 
besides  the  Indian  cane,  another,  and  a  much 
more  prolific  kind,  that  of  Otaheite,  was  intro- 
duced into  the  West  Indies  about  1794;  and 
about  the  same  time,  or  in  1796,  the  China  sugar- 
cane was  introduced  into  India.  The  Chinese 
and  Indians  seon  both,  therefore,  to  have  had  dis- 
tinct plants  from  whidi  they  could  extract  sugar ; 
and,  as  history  shows,  they  did  so  at  very  early 
periods.  The  Otaheite  sugar-cane  has  been  intro- 
duced from  the  Mauritius  into  India,  and  rapidly 
spread  through  the  country.  It  is  no  doubt  the 
same  species  that  was  introduced  into  th^  West 


Indies  in  1794.  It  is  probably  the  Canne  de  Haite 
of  Tussac,  or  S.  violaceum.  S.  offidnarum,  in  the 
United  States,  is  profitably  cultivated  up  to  lat. 
32^  N. ;  in  China,  to  30^  N. ;  in  Japan,  up  to  36** 
N.  The  yield  in  Japan  of  raw  sugar  is  3300  lbs. 
an  acre. — Roxb, ;  VoigL 

Saccharum  proeerum,  Roxb. 
Sirkonda,   •    •    .    Hind.  |  Sarkara,  Sirki,     .    Hind. 

Grows  20  feet  high  in  India,  and  is  very  abund- 
ant everywhere  on  the  sandy  ridges  and  plains. 
In  November,  when  in  full  flower,  it  is  highly 
ornamental.  The  leaf  (sarpat)  is  used  for  thatch ; 
the  lower  part  of  the  stem  (sentha,  also  sir- 
kunda)  is  used  for  screens  (chik)  and  low  stools 
(mondha) ;  the  upper  and  tapering  portion  of  the 
stem  (sirki)  is  made  into  fans,  mats,  sieves,  and 
for  thatch,  and  to  cover  carts  in  the  rainy  season ; 
the  sheaths  (munj)  are  dried  aud  beaten,  and 
made  into  twine  and  ropes;  the  flower,  tied  in 
bunches,  is  the  house  broom.  The  floral  leaves 
are  made  into  'munj,'  separating  th^  fibres  by 
beating  the  leaves ;  this  is  very  much  used  to 
make  string  and  rope. — Roxb,  L  p.  243 ;  Irvine, 

Saccharum  sara,  Roxb,,  Pen  reed. 


Shur,  Sura,  Sar, 
Sara,  Qundra, 
Sar-pat,  Sarar, 
Sarkara, 
Jhand,  •    •    . 


Hind. 
»> 

*> 
Panj. 


Gundra,     .  Sansk.,  Tel. 
Sarut,    .     SUTLEJ,  Ravi. 
Bjinda,  .    .     „  .  Pan;. 
Kura,  Karre,    ,,    '  •  d 
Sacha,  Darga,  Tb. -Indus. 


Common  in  the  plains  of  India.  Its  culms  are 
finer  and  stronger  than  those  of  S.  procemm,  and 
when  obtainable  are  used  to  make  arrows  of  in  pre- 
ference to  the  other  species ;  it  is  also  used  for  the 
common  '  kalm '  or  reed  p^  with  which  in  India 
Arabic,  Persian,  and  other  characters  are  written ;  it 
is  said  to  be  beaten  into  a  rude  fibre  and  then 
twisted  into  a  rope.  Mr.  Henly  informed  Dr. 
Royle  that  the  pen-reed  grass  is  employed  as  a 
tow-line  by  the  boatmen  about  Allahabad  and 
Mirzapore,  and  esteemed  there  for  strength  and 
durability,  even  when  exposed  to  the  action  of 
water. — Roxb,;  Irvine;  Voigt;  Royle, 

Saccharum  semi-decumbens,  Roxb. 
Khori,  Khuree,  .    Beno.  |  Tat,  Neja,  .    .    .    Hind. 
The  Grass— Mora,    Hind.  |  The  Calm— Kelik,   Hind. 

The  culms  are  used  for  screens  and  pens.  It  is 
a  native  of  Bengal,  where  it  delights  m  low,  wet 
places,  blossoms  about  the  close  of  the  rains  and 
the  beginning  of  the  cold  season. — Roxb, 

Saccharum  Sinense,  Roxb,  A  plant  introduced 
from  China,  named  by  Dr.  Roxburgh.  It  was 
extensively  distributed  throughout  India,  and  still 
is  grown  to  some  extent,  as  the  canes  are  large,  rich 
in  juice,  and  hard  enough  to  resist  the  attacks  of 
the  white  ants.  Its  culms  are  from  6  to  10  feet 
hi^.    Leaves  flat,  with  margins  hispid. — Roxb, 

Saccharum  spicatum  is  the  Mau-ken  of  the 
Chinese. 

Saccharum  spontaneum,  Linn,^  Thatch  grass. 


S.  biflorum,  Forak, 
Kash,  Kaahiya,  .  Beno. 
Thek-kay.gyi, .  .  BURM. 
Easa,  Kus, .  .  .  Hind. 
Kaaha,  Kagara,  „ 

This  grass  grows  in 


I  Imperata  spontanea,  Trin% 

Kan, .    .     Manil.,  Panj. 

Eahu SiND. 

Kela-gaddi,     .    •    .  Teu 
Kaki  vedam, .    .    .    „ 

every  part  of  India;   is 

common^on  islands,  eto.,  and  wnen  in  blossom  in 

the   rains   has  a  beautiful   silvery  appearance. 

Brooms  are  made  of   the  culms,  stnng  of  its 

leaves,  and  the  whole  is  used  to  thatch  with. 

Elephants,  horses,  and  hwned  cattle  do  not  object 

to  it  as  fodder.    It  grows  from  3  to  15  feet  high, 
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and  it  flowers  in  great  profofiion  after  the  rains. 
A  familiar  couplet,  in  which  the  hanger  and 
avarice  of  Brahmaog  are  sportiyely  alluded  to, 
shows  the  correct  pronunciation,  as  well  as  the 
season  of  its  flowering — 

*  Aye  kun&gnt  phoole  caa 
Bamhan  buetlio  choolhe  pas.' 

*  The  time  (kuar)  for  performing  the  ceremony 
in  honour  of  deceased  anoestozs  has  arrived,  the 
cas  is  in  flower,  and  Brahmans  surround  the  fire- 
place.'— Stewart ;  Mason ;  Irvine ;  Itoxh.  ;  Elliot, 

Saccharum  violaceum,  Tussac, 

Turo,  .  Ktan  of  Borneo. 
Tabu,  Tubu,  .  .  BCalay. 
To,  Marquesas,  Tahiti. 
Ko,    Sandwich  Islands. 


Otaheite  sugar-cane,  Eno. 
Tau,    .    Florbs  Islands. 
Khuflh-baB,     .    .    Hind. 
Ghanna,  Biokhu,         ,, 
Puna,  Ponda,  .    .        „ 

The  suffar-cane  plant  of  Polynesia  is  grown  in 
India,  and  is  abuzigantly  cultivated  in  the  Saha- 
runpur  district;  it  gives  a  larger  percentage  of 
sugar,  but  it  is  objected  to  by  the  natives  as 
being  too  hard  for  the  pressure  of  the  native 
mill;  it  is  therefore  pnncipally  cultivated  for 
eating.  In  the  Dehra  Doon  it  has  with  much 
advantage  been  extensively  cultivated  for  making 
sugar,  but  it  is  there  pressed  with  European  mills. 
— M  E,  J.  R ;  Royle,  Ind.  Fibres ;  CaL  Cat,  Ex.^ 
1862 ;  Powell)  J-  A,  Murray;  Smith ;  Von  Mueller. 

SACCOLABIUM,  a  genus  of  Asiatic  dants 
belonging  to  the  natural  Mder  Orohiacee ;  found 
in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
and  thence  eztendinff  nortli  along  the  Himalayaii 
mountains  to  lat  80  4t  N.,  where  S.  guttatum  is 
found  on  trees,  as  well  as  in  more  southern  Isti* 
tudes.  The  genus  oooaists  of  caulescent  epiphytes, 
with  two-rowed  coriaceous  leaves,  which  are  oUgd. 
oblique  at  the  apex.  The  flowers  are  axillary,  and 
either  racemose  or  solitary.  The  following  species 
are  known  :*— 


S.  oaleeolare,  Lindl.t  N.  E. 
.  India. 
S.     carinatum,      WaU., 

Khassya. 
S.  guttatum,  W,  Ic, 
S.    micranthum,    Lindl,, 

N.  £.  India, 
S.  niveum,  W.  le, 
S.  panioulatum,  TT.  /c. 


S.     papiloBQin,     lAr^,, 

Burma. 
S.  retusnm,  N.  £.  India. 
S.  Eheedii,  TF.  /c. 
S.      rigidulum,      WdU,, 

Khassya. 
S.  rubrum,  W.  Ic* 
S.  speciosum,  W,  Ic, 
S.  Wightianum,  TT.  7c. 


These  orchids  are  largely  cultivated  for  their 
beauty.  Their  generic  name  has  been  applied  to 
them  from  their  lip  forming  a  bag  or  spur. 

Saccolabium  papilosum,  LindL 

Cymbidium  pnemorsam,  Swz» 
Epidendrum  Draemorsum,  Hoxb, 
Acrides  undulatum,  Sm. 

Grows  in  the  Circars  and  in  Burma. 
Saccolabium  retusum. 

Epidendrum  retusum,  L.      Aerides  retusum,  Swz, 
Limodorum  retusum,  Swz,     A.  guttatum,  Boxb, 
Sarcanthusguttatus,X4m{.    Mo  ma  khan,  .    .    Buau. 

This,  one  of  the  noblest  orchids  in  the  Tenas- 
rfbrim  Provinces,  is  profusely  multiplied  in  the 
Neighbourhood  of  Mouhnein;  grows  in  Java, 
^eninsu&  of  India,  Chittagong,  Dacca,  Khassya, 
Nepal,  6urma,  Tenasserim.  The  flowers  are 
numerous,  white^  spotted  with  rose-violet^  and 
stand  on  httle  pedicles  all  around  the  stalk,  so  as 
to  form  an  elegant  plume  sometimes  a  foot  long, 
which  gives  the  trees  on  which  they  grow  a  most 
prinoely  appearance.— ila«on  ;  W*  Ic. ;  Voigt, 

SACCOPETALUM  TOMENTOSUM.    H./. 
UTaria  tomeatosa,  BooA,    |  Kima,    .    •    .    .    fiOTD. 


A  tall,  handsome,  good  -  sized  tree  of  very 
straight  growth,  of  the  order  Anonacete,  not  un- 
common about  the  foot  of  the  Ghats  .on  the 
western  side  .of  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  also 
found  in  Chanda,  Central  Provinces,  the  Konkan, 
Behar,  Oriasa,  and  Nepal.  Another  species,  8. 
longiflorom,  H.f.  et  T.^  occurs  in  Eastern  Bengal. 
— Beddome,  Fl,  Stflv, 

SACHIN,  a  Native  State  in  Gujerat;  area 
about  300  square  miles;  pop.  (1872},  18,061; 
gross  revenue,  £15,988.  The  nawab  of  Sachin  is 
of  African  descent^  known  in  India  as  Sidi  and 
Habshi  or  Abysrinian.  His  ancestors  were  known 
as  the  Sidi  of  Dauda,  Rajapur,  and  Janjira. 
They  were  the  admirals  of  the  fleets  of  the 
Ahmadnaggor  and  Bijapur  dynasties,  and  subse- 
quently of  the  emperors  of  Dehli,  being  appomted 
to  that  office  by  Aurangzeb  about  the  year  1660, 
with  an  annual  assignment  of  £30,000  on  the 
Surat  revenues.  On  the  decline  oi  the  Mo^hul 
power,  the  Sidis  of  Janjira  became  notorious 
pirates,  plundering  the  ships  of  all  nations  except 
those  of  the  Engliah,  whose  friendship  they  appear 
to  have  earlv  cultivated.  They  held  the  ishmd  of 
Janjira  during  the  wars  between  8ivaji  and  the 
Moghnls,  also  during  the  war  between  ue  Peshwa 
and.  the  British  Government.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  18th  centuzy,  the  heir,  Balu,  had  been 
expelled  from  his  dominions  by  a  younger  branch 
of  the  family(1784-91).  He  appealed  for  aid  to 
the  Mahrattas  and  British^  and  an  arrangement 
was  come  to  in  1791  by  which  Balu  ceded  Janiira 
to  the  Peshwa  in  return  for  Sacbii).  .Balu  auly 
got  possession  of  Saohin ;  but  when  tiie  Peshwa 
claimed  Janjira,  the  Sidis  who  held  it  succeeded 
in  maintaining  their  independence.  Sachin  has 
remained  in  the  hands  of  Balu  and  his  descendants, 
while  Janjira  is  still  hdd  by  the  younger  branch 
of  the  family  who  had  ousted  Balu.  .  Janjiia  is 
reckoned  a  maiden  fortress  to  this  day.  —  Imp- 
Gaz, ;  Aitcheson^n  Treaties^  iv.  p.  824,  ed.  1876. 

SACHUQ-ke-MATKIAN.  Hnn>.  Earthen 
pots  painted,  in  which  the  barn  or  bridal  appa- 
ratus are  conveyed  in  a  Muhanunadan  maniage 
ceremony. 

SACKCLOTH,  a  coarse  cloth  from  any  ooane 
fibre.  *  They  would  have  repented  long  ago  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes,'  says  MaUhew  xL  21.  Many 
Hindu  mendicants  cover  thems^ves  with  ooane 
doth  and  ashes,  after  renouncing  a  secular  life. 

SAOONTALA,  or  the  Lost  Ring,  by  Kalidasa, 
is  a  Suiskrit  drama,  first  translated  into  English  in 
1789,  and  again  translated  in  1855  into  English 
^  Mr.  Monier  Wilhams  from  the  Sanskrit  of 

SACRED. 

Maqaddas,    ARAB.,  HiKD. 

Saer6 Fb. 

Heilig,      ....    GxB. 

Terms  synonymous  with  this  English  word  are 
applied  in  Aria  to  individuals,  animals,  books, 
places,  stones,  and  plants. 

Sacred  books  of  the  East  is  a  title  under  which, 
towards  the  latter  part  of  the  19tii  centuiy,  seveial 
of  the  orientalists  of  Europe  published  tnmslatiooA 
of  books  relatiiw  to  the  religions  of  the  Eastern 
Asiatic  raoe8,^fiindus,  Buddhists,  Zoroastrians, 
Chinese,  and  Muhammadans.  These  have  been 
edited  bv  Professor  F.  Max  MuUer,  who  translated 
the  Hinda  Upaniflliads.and  the  Dhammapada. 

Qeorg  Btihler  tnmslated  the  Apestamhba  and 


SacTO,  Sacrato, 
Sagrado,  .    . 


IT. 
Sp. 
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GSaatama^  also  the  Yaaiahtha  Baodbayana,  the 
sacred  laws  of  the  Aryas. 

James  Legge  translated  the  texts  of  Confuoius, 
the  Sha-kiDg,  the  religious  portions  of  the  Shih- 
king,  and  the  Hstao*kliig. 

£.  W.  West  translated  Pahlavi  texts,  Vendidad 
and  Zendavesta  were  translated  by  James  Diir- 
mesteter,  Julias  Jolly  translated  the  Institutes  of 
Yisbnn,  and  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids  translated  Buddh- 
ist Suttas  from  the  Pali.  V.  Fausboli  translated 
the  Sutta  Nipata,  Julius  Eggeliog  the  Satapatba 
Brahmana,  IL  T.  Telang  the  Bhagavat  Gita, 
Sanatflugattya,  and  Anugita. 

At  the  same  time  has  been  aM>earing  trans- 
lations  of  other  sacred  books.  Oi  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  Udanavarga  from  the  Tibetan  by 
W.  W.  RockhiU,— it  is  tiie  Northern  Buddhist 
version  of  Dhammapada ;  Le  Pantheon  Egypten, 
by  Paul  Pierret,  oonserrator  of  the  Egjjrptian 
Museam  of  the  Louyre;  the  Glanmdon  Society 
published  a  catalogue  of  the  Buddhist  Scriptures ; 
lectures  on  Buddhist  literature  in  China  were 
deliyered  and  published  by  Samuel  Beal ;  A.  P. 
Sinnett  wrote  on  Esoteric  Buddhism. 

Dr.  H.  Oldenberg  wrote  on  Buddha,  his  life, 
his  doctrine,  and  his  wder. 

Mr.  Rhys  Dayids  issued  a  yolume  on  Buddhist 
birth  stones  or  Jataka  tales.  It  was  a  translation 
of  the  Jattakattliayannana,  the  oldest  collection 
of  folk-lore  extant 

T.  W.  Rhys  Davids  and  H.  Oldenberg  translated 
the  Yinaya  texts,  viz^  Patimokha,  Mahavagga,  and 
Kullavi^ga. 

The  Yi-king  or  Yh-klng,  the  oldest  book  of  the 
Chinese,  was  translated  by  Teilrien  de  la  Couperie. 

A.  K  Gough,  M.A.,  wrote  on  the  philosophy  of 
the  Upanishads  and  ancient  Indian  metaphysics. 

Dr.  C.  P.  Tiele  wrote  a  history  of  the  flgyptian 
religion,  which  James  Ballingal  translated  from 
the  Dutch. 

Samuel  Beal  transited  the  Fo  Sho  Hing  Tsan- 
king.    E.  H.  Palmer  translated  the  Koran. 

!nie ' Yedas  and  the  Puranas  are  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Hindu  religion.  The  sacred  books  of  the 
Christian  religion  are  designated  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  or,  collectively,  the  Bible.  The  Old 
Testament  inculcates  monotheism,  and  gives  a  his- 
tory of  the  Hebrews  for  about  20b0  years,  to  B.C. 
500.  The  New  Testament  gives  a  history  of  John 
the  Baptist,  and  of  Jesus,  the  Christ,  the  Messiah 
or  Anointed,  of  His  teachings.  His  doctrines,  and 
those  of  His  disciples.  It  was  written  in  Greek, 
but  was  eariy  rendered  into  Liatin.  Protestant 
missionary  bodies  have  translated  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testaments  into  nearly  aU  written  tongues, 
and  into  many  languages  which  previously  had  no 
scriptory  character,  and  millions  of  copies  have 
been  ptUi>lished.  In  many  instances  these  sacred 
books  have  ffiven  a  form  to  tiie  various  spoken 
dialects  of  a  language  without  a  literature. 

The  Sacred  cities  of  the  Hindus,  sacred  rivers, 
and  sacred  sites  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  at 
most  of  them  they  have  erected  the  temples  for 
their  religion.  Sacred  cities  ol  the  Brahmanical 
Hindus,  twelve  in  number,  are — 

1.  Bhimasankar,  at  the  soiiroe  of  the  Bhima,  N.W. 

of  Poena. 

2.  SOon. 

3.  Kedareswar,  in  the  Himalaya. 

4.  Hahakala,  at  Ujjain. 

5.  Malikarjnna,  on  Sriaafla  mountain,  in  the  S.  of 


6.  Omkara,  on  an  island  in  the  Nerbadda. 

7.  Naganath,  £.  of  Ahmadnaggur. 

8.  Rameawara,  on  an  island  opposite  Ceylon. 

9.  Trimbok,  near  Nasik. 

10.  Somnath,  in  Kattyawar. 

11.  Yaidynath,  in  the  Bombay  Dekhan. 

12.  Yiswanath,  in  Benares. 

Besides  these  twelve,  Srirangam,  near  Trichin- 
opoly,  Benares,  Pun,  where  Jaganath  is,  Badri- 
nath  in  tiie  Himalaya,  Conjeveram  and  Tnpati  in 
Nortii  Arcot,  with  Dwarka,  Graya,  and  Mathura, 
may  be  indicated  as  sacred  towns ;  and  the  Ganges, 
Brahmaputra,  Godavery,  Eistna,  and  Cauvery 
amon^  the  rivers,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
annuiuly  visit  them.  Govardhana  mountain  is 
sacred  to  the  Hindus,  and  Palitana  to  the  Jains. 
Mount  Meru  and  Mount  Eailasa  of  the  Himalaya 
are  famed  in  Hindu  mythology. 

Sir  George  Birdwood  mentions,  in  particular, 
other  sacred  cities  of  the  Hindus, — Ayodhya  or 
Oudh,  the  city  of  Rama ;  Mathura  or  Muttra,  the 
city  of  Krishna ;  Maya  or  Buddha  Gaya ;  Kasi  or 
Benares,  the  city  of  Siva  as  Yisreswara ;  Kanchi 
or  Conjeveram ;  Avanti  or  Avantika  or  Ujjaiyini 
and  Dwanka  or  Dharawati ;  Gao-kama  or  Cow's 
Ear,  near  Mangalore ;  Rameswaram ;  Somnath 
and  Pathan. 

Jerusalem  is  sacred  to  Jews,  Christians,  and 
Muhammadans,  and  the  last-named  designate  it 
Bait-ul-Maaaddas ;  with  them  Mecca  is  called 
Bait  Ullidiil-haram,  the  holy  house  of  God ;  and 
with  them  Earbala,  Medina,  and  Meshid  also  are 
holy  cities,  which  are  resorted  to  by  pilgrims  from 
all  Asia  and  Africa. 

Sacred  fires  are  kept  up  by  the  Agnihotra 
Brahmans  of  India,  ana  by  the  Parsee  or  Zoroas- 
trian  religionists.  The  Brahmanic  families  who 
keep  up  tiie  sacred  fires  are  supposed  descendants 
from  the  seven  Rishi, — Bhrigu,  Angoras,  Yisva- 
mitra,  Yasishta,  Kasyapa,  Atri,  Agastya;  but 
Jamadagni,  Gautama,  and  Bharadwaja  are  also 
enumerated. 

Sacred  plants  among  the  Hindus  are  numerous ; 
their  flowers  are  offered  up  to  their  idols,  their 
seeds  are  used  for  rosaries,  etc.,  and  their  gums 
as  incense. 

The  Sij  plant,  Euphorbia,  is  the  god  of  a  race 
in  Assam. 

The  Jews,  about  the  12th  to  the  8d  centuiy 
B.a,  largely  followed  surrounding  nations  in  their 
woriship  in  the  groves. 

The  sacred  grove  of  oaks  at  Dodona,  supposed 
to  have  been  planted  by  the  Pelasgi,  existed  till 
the  time  of  Constantine.  Their  branches  were 
.hung  with  bells,  sacred  piseons  rustled  amidst 
the  leaves.  The  laurel  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  was 
sacred  like  the  oak  at  Dodona.  Under  the  laureVs 
shade  the  pjrthon  took  refuge. 

Modem  Hindus  restrict  wieir  reverence  to  indi- 
vidual plants,  some  of  them  being  sacred  to  Siva 
and  some  to  Yishnu  and  their  avatars;  and  the 
following  are  those  chiefly  regarded : — 

Borassus  flabeUiformiB. 
Buchanania  latif oUa. 
Butea  f  rondosa. 


Aohyranthes  aspera. 
.£gle  marmeloB. 
.fischynomene  seaban. 
Afzeha  bijuga, 
Antenaria,  «p. 
Aplotaxys  gosaipina. 
Artemisia  astriaka. 
Aucklandia  costns. 
Barringtonia  aoutangola. 
I  Bauhinia  variegata. 
Betula  bhojputFa, 


Oaiophyllum  inophyllnm. 
Calotropis  gigantea. 
CedruB  deodajra. 
Ohamerops  Bitchiana. 
Obrysantnemum  Indicum. 
Glitorea  tematea. 
OupressoB  torulosa. 
Oynodon  daotylon. 
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Miohelia  champ^n. 
MimuBops  elensi. 
Morinda  multinora. 
Murraya  exotioa. 
Nauclea  cadamba. 
Nelumbium  BpecioBum. 
Neiimn  odorum. 
Nymphoea  esoulentmn. 
Ooimiim  sanctum. 
Origanum  manoranum. 
Poa  cynosuroides. 
Poinciana  pulcherrima. 
PolianthuB  tuberosa. 
PopuluB  balsaraifera. 
Prosopia  spicigera. 
Pterospermum     aceri- 

folium. 
Pt.  Buberifolium. 
Putraniiva  Boxburghii. 
Rhododendron  arboreum. 
Rosa,  <p. 

Sauasurea  obrallata. 
S.  sacra. 
S.  8orocephala« 
Senecio  lacinioBua. 
TagetoB  erecta. 
T.  patula. 
T.  popolnea. 
Tabeninmontana  coriarea. 


Dalbergla  sissoo. 
Daphne  cannabina. 
Datura  f astuosa. 
Delpbinum  brunonianum. 
Dolomiea  macr. 
Eohitea  carvopbyllata. 
Erythrina  rulgens. 
Euphorbia,  jp. 
FicuB  Indica. 
F.  glomerata. 
F.  religiota. 
F.  venosa. 
Gardenia  florida. 
Gaertnera  racemosa. 
Guettarda  specioBa. 
HelianthuB  annuus. 
Hemandia  sonora. 
HibiBCUB  Phceniceus. 
H.  roBa  SineuBifl. 
Jasminum,  <p. 
Jonesia  aaoca. 
Justioia  adhatoda.  ^ 
JnniperuB  communis. 
J.  exoelsa. 
KupatieuB,  $p. 
limonia  scandeuB. 
Melia  asedarach. 
M.  sempervirens. 
Menispermum  glabrum. 
Mesua  f  errea. 

SACRED  BEETLE,  Atenchus  sanctaB.    See 
Insects. 

SACRIFICE. 

Fida,  Sadqa,   .    .    ARAB.  Sagrifizio, It. 

Taaaduq,     ...  ,,  Sacrificio,    It.,  PORT.,  Sp. 

Libation,  Oblation,  Eno.  Sacrifidum,  .     .     .    Lat. 

Opfemd,     .    .     .  Ger.  Med*h, ....     Sanbk. 

Kurban,      .    .    .  Hkb.  Bali, Tam. 

Sacriaxio,  Sagrificio,  .   It.  Gao, Tel. 

A  sacrifice  is  an  offering  of  any  consecrated 
thing  to  a  deity,  whether  an  animal,  anything  of 
the  mineral  or  vegetable  world,  a  manufactured 
article,  or  in  the  form  of  a  libation  or  an  oblation. 
All  nations  seem  to  have  bad  a  stage  in  their 
history  in  which  to  make  offerings  in  sacrifice 
formed  a  part  of  their  mode  of  worshipping  the 
deity  whom  they  reverenced.  The  earliest  extant 
record  of  sacrifices  are  those  recorded  in  Genesis 
iv.  3,  4,  in  the  cases  of  Cain  and  Abel,  where 
Cain,  a  cultivator,  brought  of  the  fruit  of  the 
ground  an  offering  to  the  Lord,  and  Abel,  who 
was  a  nomade,  a  keeper  of  sheep,  brought  of  the 
firstlings  of  his  flock  and  of  the  fat  thereof,  and  it 
is  mentioned  that  the  Lord  had  respect  imto  Abel 
and  to  his  offering,  but  unto  Cain  and  to  his  offering 
he  had  not  respect ;  so  even  in  those  early  days  in 
tiie  history  of  the  human  race,  the  blood  sacrifice, 
the  oblation,  and  immolation  of  animals  was 
deemed  by  the  offerer  more  worthy  of  the  deity^s 
acceptance  than  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  the 
earth.  The  contest  marks  the  jealous  rivaliy  and 
strife  between  the  powerful,  over-bearing  dwellers 
in  cities  who  bear  arms  and  till  the  ground,  and 
the  nomade  shepherds.  The  first  victim  was 
Abel,  but  the  struggle  runs  through  the  whole 
history  of  Asia,  and  continues  amongst  the  races 
and  sects  of  India  at  the  present  day.  The  view 
seems  to  have  been  that  the  most  precious  thing 
should  be  offered,  with  the  object  of  propitiating 
a  wrathful  being,  and  there  followed  on  this  the 
offering  up  of  human  beings,  of  the  children  of 
the  sacrincer,  the  children  of  kings,  though 
criminals,  captives  taken  in  war,  slaves,  and  even 
women  were  also  sacrificed. 

The  dutv  of  offering  to  the  Lord  of  the  first  of 
•very  product  has  had  almost  a  universal  hold  on 


man.  Exodus  xxii.  29  commands  the  offer  of  the 
first  fruits ;  the  same  is  enjoined  in  Deuteronomy 
xxvi.  2 ;  Leviticus  ii.  12,  and  numerous  other 
places.  Genesis  iv.  4  tells  us  that  Abel  brought 
the  first  of  his  flock,  and  Exodus  xiii.  12  and 
other  places  enjoin  this,  and  to  the  present  day 
in  the  villages  around  Cbingleput  the  first-born 
daughters  in  the  Hindu  weaver  families  are 
devoted  as  deva-dasa  to  the  gods  of  their  temples. 
A  conscientious  Hindu,  before  he  eats,  offers  his 
food  to  his  guardian  deity,  using  some  such  words 
as  these,  '  This  food,  O  God,  1  present  to  thee.' 
A  Hindu  shopkeeper,  also,  gives  his  god  credit  in 
his  daily  accounts  for  a  sum  which  may  amount 
to  the  twentieth  of  a  halfpenny. 

Dr.  Milman  considers  that  in  the  Hebrew 
religion  the  rite  of  sacrifice  was  regulated  with 
three  distinct  objecta  Every  morning  and  every 
evening  the  smoke  from  the  great  brazen  altar 
of  burnt-offerings  ascended  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  people.  On  the  seventh  day,  two  animals 
instead  of  one  were  slain,  and  the  offering  of  the 
poorest  was  acceptable.  The  sacrifices  were 
partly  voluntary  acts  of  reverence  in  order  to 
secure  the  favour  of  God  to  the  devout  worsbip- 

Eer ;  partly  expressive  of  gratitude  for  the  divine 
lessings.  Of  this  nature  were  the  first  fraite, 
and  whether  reaping  the  harvest  or  gathering  in 
the  vintage,  the  Israelite  made  an  oblation  of 
thanksgiving  to  the  gracious  Being  who  had  be- 
stowed His  bounty.  Lastly,  the  Hebrew  sacrifices 
were  piacular  or  expiatory ;  eveiy  sin  either  of 
the  nation  or  the  individual  had  its  appointed 
atonement.  The  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  montli 
was  set  apart  for  the  solemn  rite  of  national  ex- 
piation. First  a  bullock  was  to  be  slain  and  the 
blood  sprinkled,  not  only  in  the  customary  places, 
but  within  the  Holy  of  Holies  itself.  Then  two 
goats  were  chosen,  and  lots  cast  upon  them ;  the 
one  assigned  to  the  Lord  was  sacrificed ;  on  the 
other,  by  the  imprecation  of  the  high  priest,  the 
sins  of  the  whole  people  were  heaped,  and  it  was 
then  taken  beyond  the  camp  and  sent  into  the 
desert  to  Azazel,  the  spirit  of  evil  to  whom 
Hebrew  belief  assigned  the  waste  and  howling 
wilderness  as  his  earthly  dwelling.  But  in  the 
fanatic  zeal  of  the  Jews,  great  excesses  occurred. 
In  the  time  of  Solomon  an  instance  (2  Chronicles 
vii.  5)  is  recorded  of  the  sacrifice  of  22,000  oxen. 
It  was  left  to  Isaiah  (i.  10-14)  openly  to  denounce 
the  sacrifice  of  animals  as  an  atonement  for  sin  : 
*  Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,  ye  rulers  of  Sodom ; 
give  ear  unto  the  law  of  our  God,  ye  people  of 
Gomorrah :  to  what  purpose  is  the  multitude  of 
your  sacrifices  unto  me  ?  saith  the  Lord :  I  am 
full  of  the  burnt-offerings  of  rams,  and  the  fat  of 
fed  beasts ;  and  I  delight  not  in  the  blood  of 
bullocks,  or  of  lambs,  or  of  he-goats.  When  ye 
come  to  appear  before  me,  who  hath  required  this 
at  your  hand,  to  tread  my  courts  ?  Bring  no 
more  vain  oblations;  incense  is  an  abomination 
unto  me;  the  new  moons  and  Sabbaths,  tb« 
calling  of  assemblies,  I  cannot  away  with ;  it  is 
iniquity,  even  the  solemn  meeting.  Your  new 
moons  and  your  af^inted  feasts  my  soul  hateth : 
they  are  a  trouble  unto  me ;  I  am  weary  to  bear 
them.' 

As  might  be  supposed  from  the  sacrificial  rittf 
amongdt  the  Jews,  allusions  to  such  are  to  he 
found  in  the  New  Testament  (Mark  vii.  11) :  '  Bat 
ye  say,  If  a  man  shall  say  unto  his  fether  or 
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mother,  It  is  Corb&n  (that  is  to  say,  a  gift),  by 
wfa&tsoever  tiiou  migfatest  be  profited  by  me  ;  he 
shall  be  free.'  This  word  is  equivalent  to  Sadqa 
or  Tasaduq  or  Fida,  and  is  ohea  used  by  Mnham- 


famous  among  the  Sumnones  and  NabanTalli. 
But  the  most  reverenced  of  all,  and  the  most 
frequented,  was  at  Upsal,  where  there  was  every 
year  a  grand  celebratiou,  which  continued  for  nine 


madan  men  or  women  addressing  a  superior,  in  days.  Daring  this  term  they  sacriiiced  animals  of 
idiich  caae  it  means  merely,  I  am  your  Kurban.  all  sorts,  but  the  most  acceptable  victims  and  the 
The  word  is  Arabic,  derived  from  the  Hebrew,  has  i  most  numerous  were  men.  Of  these  sacrifices 
allaflion  to  an  approaching  to  €rod,  and  means  a  |  none  were  esteemed  so  auspicious  and  salutary 
:j5__    _  _._._  «.   .  ,,  x.^     *,      ^  ^  sacrifice   of   the   prince  of   the   country. 

When  the  lot  fell  for  the  king  to  die,  it  was 
received  with  universal  acclamations  and  every 
expression  of  joy,  as  it  once  happened  in  the  time 
of  a  famine,  when  they  cast  lots,  and  it  fell  to  the 
king  Domalder  to  be  the  people's  victim,  and  he 
was  accordingly  put  to  death.  Glaus  Triliger, 
another  prince,  was  burnt  alive  to  Woden.  They 
did  not  spare  their  own  children.  Harold,  the 
son  of  Gunild,  the  first  of  tiiat  name,  slew  two  of 
his  children  to  obtain  a  storm  of  wind.  *'  He  did 
not  let,*  says  Verstegan,  '  to  sacrifice  two  of  his 
sons  unto  these  idols,  to  the  end  he  might  obtain  of 
them  such  a  tempest  at  sea  as  should  break  and 
disperse  the  shipping  of  Harold,  king  of  Denmark.' 
Saxo  Grammaticus  mentions  a  like  fact ;  he  calls 
the  king  Haquin,  and  speaks  of  the  persons  pub 
to  death  as  two  very  hopeful  young  princes. 

Tacitus  takes  notice  of  the  cruelty  of  the  Her- 
munduri  in  a  war  with  the  Catti,  wherein  they 
had  greatly  the  advantage,  at  the  close  of  which 
they  made  one  general  sacrifice  of  all  Uiat  were 
taken  in  battle.  The  poor  remains  of  the  legions 
under  Varrus  suffered  in  some  degree  the  same 
fate. 

Human  sacrifice,  Bunsen  says,  was  abolished  by 
the  Egyptians,  in  Uie  very  earliest  times,  declaring 
it  to  be  an  abomination  to  the  gods.  Whereas  in 
Palestioe,  in  Syria,  and  in  cuJtivated  Phoenicia 
and  Carthage,  such  sacrifices  continued  to  be 
offered  to  Moloch  as  the  very  dimaz  of  religious 
worship.  Even  Rome,  in  the  time  of  her  Caesars, 
buried  her  Gallic  prisoners  alive,  in  order  to 
appease  the  wrath  of  their  gods.  Many  of  the 
kmgs  of  Judah  and  Israel  causjed  their  children 
to  pass  through  the  -fire.  The  Greeks  also  were 
not  free  from  these  atrocities.  Chap.  xi.  of 
Judges  tells  how  Jephthah^  when  he  invaded  the 
country  of  the  Ammonites,  vowed  a  vow  unto  the 
Lord,  and  said,  ^  If  thou  shalt  without  fail  deliver 
the  children  of  Ammon  into  mine  hands,  then  it 
shall  be,  that  whatsoever  cometh  forth  of  the 
doors  of  my  house  to  meet  me,  when  I  return  in 


a  victim,  an  offering,  an  oblation,  for 
which  aJso  we  have  the  Greek  KetpTrofitet,  The 
other  words,  in  the  Arabic,  Sadqa,  Fida,  and 
Tasaduq,  mark  the  continuance  of  the  sacrificial 
rite.  Sadqa,  Arab.,  properly  Sadaqa,  from  the 
Hebrew,  means  alms,  propitiatory  offerings,  and 
sacrifice.  The  words  are  continued  into  Hindu- 
stani, in  Sadqe-jana  or  Sadqe-hona,  to  become 
a  sacrifice  for  the  welfare  of  another,  and  Sftdqe- 
karaa,  to  sacrifice  for  the  welfare  of  another. 

Animal  sacrifices  seem  to  have  been  a  usual  rite 
amoDgst  all  the  Scythian  races.  Some  branches 
of  this  great  stock  appear  to  have  wandered  so 
far  from  their  northern  seats  as  the  Peninsula  of 
India,  in  the  most  southern  parts  of  which  are 
found  great  numbers  of  cromlechs,  kistvaens,  and 
cairns.  All  around  Hyderabad,  in  the  Dekhan, 
th^  are  to  be  seen,  and  at  one  place  about  12 
miles  from  that  city  is  a  vast  site  of  these  ancient 
dead.  In  all  the  cairns  that  have  been  opened 
there,  sepulchral  urns  have  been  found,  and  in 
tiieir  neighbourhood  humaUr  bones  and  bones  of 
animals.  Of  the  race  who  adopted  that  form  of 
burial  nothing  is  now  known;  but  they  were 
nomades,  dwelling  in  tents,  the  stone  wall  en- 
cloeures  for  each  tent  bemg  perfect,  and  within 
the  endosnres  there  are  no  mounds  of  ruined 
houses,  but  in  all  merely  a  level  space. 

ProfesBor  Max  Miiller  reminds  us  of  what  we 
read  in  Herodotus  (v.  6),  that  amongst  the 
ThracianB  it  was  usual  after  the  death  of  a  man 
to  find  out  who  had  been  the  most  beloved  of  his 
wives,  and  to  sacrifice  her  upon  the  tomb.  Mela 
(iL  2)  gives  the  same  as  the  general  custom  of  the 
GeUe  line.  Herodotus  (iv.  71)  asserts  a  similar 
fact  of  the  Scythians,  and  Pausanias  (iv.  2)  of  the 
Greeks. 

Amongst  the  Aryan  races  who  went  to  the 
DortJi-west,  there  are  no  grounds  for  beUeving 
that  the  Saxons  continued  to  offer  human  sacri- 
fices after  their  settlement  in  Great  Britain,  but 
in  their  own  land  the  immolation  of  captives  in 
honour  of  their  gods  was  by  no  means  uncommon. 
The  great  temple  at  Upsal,  in  Sweden,  appears  to 
have  been  especially  dedicated  to  Odin,  Thor,  and 
Friya.  Its  periodiod  festivals  were  accompanied 
by  different  degrees  of  conviviality  and  licence, 
in  which  human  sacrifices  were  rarely  wanting, 
varied  in  their  number  and  value  by  the  supposed 
exigency.  On  some  occasions  even  royal  blood 
was  selected  that  the  imagined  anger  of  the  gods 
mijriit  be  appeased. 

The  Massageta,  the  Scythian,  the  Gete,  the 
Sarmatian,  all  the  various  nations  upon  the 
Baltic,  particularly  the  Suevi  and  Scandmavians, 
held  it  as  a  fixed  principle  that  their  happiness 
and  security  could  not  be  obtained  but  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  lives  of  others.  Their  chief  gods 
were  Thor  and  Woden,  whom  they  thought  they 
eould  never  sufficiently  glut  with  blood.  They 
had  many  very  cdebrated  places  of  worship, 
espedally  in  the  island  of  Rugen,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Oder,  and  in  Zeeland.    Some,  too,  very 


peace  from  the  children  of  Ammon,  shall  surely 
be  the  Lord's,  and  I  will  offer  it  up  for  a  burnt- 
offering.  .  . .  And  Jephthah  came  to  Mizpeh  unto 
his  house,  and,  behold,  his  daughter  came  out  to 
meet  him  with  timbrels  and  wil£  dances. .  . .  And 
he  said,  Alas  my  daughter ! .  .  .  I  have  opened  my 
mouth  unto  the  Lord,  and  I  cannot  go  back.  .  .  . 
And  it  came  to  pass,  at  the  end  of  two  months, 
that  she  returned  unto  her  father,  who  did  with 
her  according  to  his  vow  which  he  had  vowed : 
and  she  knew  no  man.'  Jeremiah  xix.  4, 5,  shows, 
says  Dr.  Milman,  that  in  later  times  human 
sacrifices  were  offered  by  the  Jews  to  Moloch  and 
to  BaaL  Abraham,  when  commanded  to  cut  off 
that  life  on  which  all  the  splendid  promises  of  the 
Almighty  seemed  to  depend,  he  obeys  and  sets 
forth  with  his  unsuspecting  child  to  offer  the  fatal 
sacrifice  on  Mount  Moriah.  Besides  the  common 
worship  of  Moloch,  the  Book  of  Kings  names  the 
Sepharvites  as   making  these  human  sacrifices 
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(2  KiugA  xyii.  3X),  and  the  king  of  Moab  (2  Kings 
iii.  27).  It  was  a  Babylonian  and  Aasyrian  rite. 
Filial  saorifioeB  were  doubtlew  of  rare  and  extra- 
ordinary ooourrenoe,  either  to  expiate  some  dread- 
ful guilt,  to  avert  the  imminent  vengeance  ol  an 
offended  deity,  or  to  extort  his  blessing  on  some 
important  enterprise.  But  Hannibal  sacrificed 
3000  Grecian  prisoners  on  the  field  of  Himera, 
where  his  grandfather  Hamilkar  had  been  slain 
70  years  before. 

Sale's  Koran  contains  evidence  of  the  practice  of 
infanticide,  but  assimilating  more  than  in  any  other 
case  with  the  custom  of  the  Jahreja  race  of  Cutch 
and  Elattyawar.  This  barbarity  seems  to  have 
been  confined  to  the  female  infants,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  Jahreja ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
difficulty  of  providing  for  them  in  marriage,  or  the 
apprehension  of  their  oonduct  disgracing  their 
parents,  is  assigned  in  both  cases  as  the  cause  of 
this  inhuman  custom.  One  benefit  which  resulted 
to  mankind  from  the  success  of  Mahomed  has  been 
the  relinq^uishment  of  that  inhuman  pnictice 
amongst  his  numerous  followers. 

Abbe  Domenech  says  that  some  branches  of 
the  Scythic  stock  undoubtedly  crossed  to  America 
in  the  early  centuries  of  our  era,  and  they  seem  to 
have  carried  with  them  the  sacrificial  customs 
which  have  been  a  peculiarity  of  all  their  off- 
shoots. The  Conoanche  and  Uie  Naches,  Indian 
tribes  of  North  America,  formerly  buried  the 
wives  of  a  deceased  chief  along  with  1dm.  The 
Ottawa  offered  a  horse  in  sacrifice  on  the  tomb  of 
the  dead.  With  the  Nachez,  the  victims  placed 
themselves  on  mats  and  danced  the  death-dance 
with  their  executioners,  who  formed  a  circle 
around  them.  The  Pawnee  tribes,  supposed  to 
be  descendants  from  the  ancient  Mexicans,  also 
offered  human  sacrifices,  though  the  rite  latterly 
fell  into  abeyance.  These  sacrifices  took  place 
more  i>articu]arly  in  the  monUi  of  April,  that  is, 
at  sowing  time,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  abundant 
harvests  from  the  Great  Spirit  The  preparation 
lasted  four  days;  on  the  fifth  the  victim  was 
bound  to  three  stakes,  placed  above  liie  funeral 
pile.  He  was  painted  red  or  black,  and  his  breast 
burned  and  pierced  with  arrows,  and  after  his 
heart  was  reached  it  was  torn  from  his  breast  and 
devoured  all  bleeding.  This  barbarous  ceremony 
was  terminated  either  by  setting  the  pile  on  fire, 
or  by  eating  the  victim,  whose  blood  served  to 
water  the  seeds  about  to  be  committed  to  the 
earth*  Many  Indian  nations  of  the  northern  and 
western  parts  of  North  America  celebrated  an- 
nually solemn  festivals  when  the  leaves  of  the 
willow  had  attained  their  full  size.  These  solemn- 
ities were  in  commemoration  of  a  great  event, — in 
propitiation  of  the  superior  powers;  or  wens 
offered  in  expiation.  Among  the  Mandan,  these 
were  prolonged  four  davs,  and  the  greatest  cruel- 
ties were  practised  on  me  tortured  victims. 

The  pouring  out  of  water  as  a  libation  is  a  very 
ancient  rite.  In  Genesis  xxxv.  14,  Jacob  is 
mentioned  as  setting  up  a  pillar,  and  he  poured  a 
drink-offering  thereon,  and  he  poured  oil  thereon ; 
and  to  the  present  day,  throughout  British  India, 
the  lingam,  the  priapus  or  phallus,  in  ita  daily 
worship  by  the  Saiva  Hindus  is  washed  with  oil 
and  milk.  Wine  was  occasionally  used,  as  in 
Numbers  xxviii  7,  causing  the  strong  wine  to  be 
poured  unto  the  Lord  for  a  drink-offering :  also 
1  Samuel  vii.  G,  Israel  gathered  together  lo  Mtqpeh, 


and  drew  water,  and  poured  it  out  before  the 
Lord.  David,  when  pressed  by  the  people  of 
Palestine,  craved  for  a  drink  from  the  well  at  the 
gate  of  Bethlehem,  and  afterwards  would  not 
drink  it  when  brought  by  three  men,  '  but  poured 
it  out  unto  the  Lord.'  Aitd  to  the  present  day, 
all  Hindus  offer  water  libations  to  the  earth  deity. 

The  sacrifices  of  the  Zoroastrians  were  never 
of  human  beings.  The  ordinary  victims  of  the 
Aryans  were  the  horse  and  mare,  oxen,  sheep,  and 
goats. 

A  litde  after  the  time  of  Isaiah,  Buddha  ap- 
peared, objecting  to  all  animal  sacrifices.  But 
from  tibe  times  of  the  Vedas  until  now,  the  Homa, 
an  offering  of  ghi  to  the  fire,  from  the  dhenkua 
or  sacrificial  ladle ;  also  the  Pasaya,  sacred  food 
of  rice  and  milk,  cooked  in  sacrificial  kettles, 
have  been  oblations  of  Hindus.  In  the  Hindu 
sacrifices,  the  sweet-smelling  kusa  grass  seems  to 
have  been  employed,  from  the  most  ancient  dates, 
and  aJso  an  alcoholic  fluid  which  they  called  the 
soma  juice,  and  the  ancient  Persians  called  hom. 
What  this  fluid  was  is  doubtful,  but  it  had  stimu* 
lating  and  intoxicating  qualities,  for  the  Hi^ 
Veda  (ix.)  says,  *  the  purifying  soma,  like  the  sea 
rolling  its  waves,  has  poured  forth  songs  and 
hymns  and  thoughts^^  it  has  been  said  to  be  the 
fermented  acid  juice  of  the  Sarcostemma  acidum, 
the  shom-luta  of  Bcmgal :  and  the  fierce  exultations 
which  are  noticed  in  the  Rig  Veda  could  only 
have  been  produced  by  a  strong  alcoholic  diink. 

The  ordinary  Vedic  offerings  were  of  cooked 
food,  delicious  food  and  drink ;  the  Janemaji^a, 
however,  was  a  sacrifice  of  snakes  (qu.  the  Snake 
race),  and  the  Rajasaya  was  a  royal  sacrifice  to 
the  gods  in  acknowledgment  oi  sovereignly  and 
supremacy.  Originally  it  was  a  great  national 
feast. 

The  ancient  history  of  India  shows  that  it  has 
had  four  great  religious  eras.  Firsts  The  Vedic, 
in  which  Agni,  Incka,  and  other  personifications, 
invoked  with  feasts  and  with  the  hymns  of  the 
Rig  Veda,  and  in  which  maidens  selected  their 
husbands  in  the  Swayamvara,  and  monarcha 
sacrificed  the  horse  in  the  Aswa  Medha.  Secondj 
The  Brahmanio  period,  when  the  Eshatriya 
feasts  were  converted  into  sacrifices  for  the  atone- 
ment of  sins  against  the  Brahmanioal  law,  and 
divine  worship  was  reduced  to  a  system  of  auster- 
ities and  mecutations  upon  the  supreme  spirit  as 
Brahma.  It  was  in  this  era  that  the  Brabmans 
assumed  the  character  of  a  great  eodesiastical 
hierarchy,  and  established  that  priestiy  dominion 
which  still  extends  over  the  minds  and  senses  of 
the  Hindus  of  India.  Thirdly,  The  Buddhist 
period,  in  which  Sak^a  appeared.  And  fourthly^ 
the  Brahmanical  revival,  during  which  Brahmans 
abandoned  the  worship  of  their  god  Brahma,  and 
have  clothed  with  new  attributes  some  of  the  old 
national  gods  and  heroes  of  the  Vedic  Aryans. 
In  this  era  Siva  is  worshipped  by  one  great  por- 
tion of  Hindus  as  supreme,  and  styled  Iswaia  and 
Mahadeva,  Lord  and  Great  Gk^d,  while  bgr  a 
larger  part  Vishnu  came  to  be  rc^garded  as  the 
supreme  being,  and  Rama  and  £ishna  as  his 
ittcamatftona.  The  Buddhist  philoe(q;>hies  do  not 
authorise  or  favour  the  saorinoe  of  smtnals,  bni 
Dn  Came  tells  us  that  a  Buddhist  of  his  eamp 
mads  an  off^ing  of  one  of  his  fingem  at  a 
Buddhist  shrine  in  Annam.  Also,  Mr.  Wade 
remarks,  that  at  the  Chinese  oouzi,  in  the  middle 
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of  the  19th  century,  some  Manchu  and  Mongol,  in 
the  five  banners,  had  the  prefix  teai^sang,  which 
dedarea  them  to   be  employed   in  slaying  the 
victims  used  in  sacrifice.    The  flesh  of  victims  is 
offered  in  the  Hwan-ning-knng,  the  portion  of 
the  pahu^e  appropriated  to  the  empress,  every 
morning  at  4  o  clock,  and  at  the  same  hour  in  the 
afternoon ;  at  the  monthly  sacrifice  performed  on 
the  second  of  the  first  moon,  and  the  first  day  of 
all  succeeding ;  and  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  morrow, 
performed  on  the  third  of  the  first,  and  the  second 
of  all  succeeding  moons.     The  morning  daily 
sacrifioe  is  to  Buddha,  Kwan-yin,  and  Kwan-ti 
(the  Mars  of  China) ;  the  evening,  to  nine  Tartar 
divinitieB  bearing  long  unintelligible  appellations. 
The  monthly  samfices  appear  to  be  the  same  with 
that  on  '  the  morrow,'  i,e.  of  the  monthly  sacrifice. 
The  flesh  of  the  victim  is  boiled  and  placed  before 
the  idols  above  enumerated,  on  the  nght  and  left 
of  the  shrine  of  heaven  ;  when  removed,  it  is  par- 
taken of  by  the  emperor  or  empress,  if  officiating 
in  person,  or  by  those  to  whom  his  majesty  may 
direct  the  nobles,  his  proxies,  to  distribute  it. 

There  are  two  hymns  in  the  Rig  Veda  describing 
the  rite  of  the  Aswa  Medha  or  sacrifice  of  the 
horse,  and  which  leave  no  doubt  that  in  the  early 
religion  of  the  race  this  sacrifice  was  had  recourse 
to  as  a  burnt-offering  to  the  gods.  It  was  even 
then,  however,  falling  into  disuse,  and  was  exist- 
ing as  a  relic  of  an  ante-Vedic  period,  imported 
from  some  foreign  region,  possiblv  from  Scythia, 
where  animal  victims,  and  es^eciallv  horses,  were 
commonly  sacrificed.  And  m  still  later  times, 
the  Aswa  Medha  consisted  in  certain  ceremonies 
ending  in  the  liberation  of  the  horse,  as  through- 
out Southern  India  is  still  practised  with  a  bull  or 
cow,  many  of  which  are  met  with  in  every  village, 
freed  or  let  looee  in  the  name  of  the  gods  Siva  or 
Vishnu. 

In  the  MahaYira  Charita,  Vasishtha,  addressing 
Jamadagni,  says,  *  The  heifer  is  ready  for  sacrifice, 
and  the  food  is  cooked  in  ghi  Thou  art  a  learned 
man,  come  to  the  house  of  the  learned,  favour  us 
by  waitinff  and  participating  in  the  sacrifice.^ 
Ako,  the  Uttaram  Chanta  says  (CaL  Rev.  109, 
p.  80>— 

'  Why,  know  ye  not 
The  Vedas,  which  enshrine  our  holy  law, 
Direct  the  hooseholder  shall  offer  those 
Who  in  the  law  are  skilled,  the  horsed  animal, 
And  with  it  flesh  of  ox,  or  calf,  or  goat ; 
And  the  like  treatment  shall  the  householder 
Beeeive  from  Brahmans  learned  in  the  Vedaa.' 

The  Institutes  of  Menu  contain  the  following 
paragraph : — ^The  aaciifice  of  a  bull,  of  a  man,  or 
of  a  horse,  in  the  kali  age,  must  be  avoided  by 
twice-born  men;  so  must  a  second  gift  of  a 
married  young  woman,  whose  husband  has  died 
before  consummation;  the  laiger  portion  of  an 
eldest  brother,  and  procreation  on  a  brother's 
widow  or  wile.' 

The  Vaithncma  sect  have  four  kinds  of  sacrifices, 
vix.  the  Vaiswadeva,  Varuna  -  praghasa,  8aka- 
medha,  Snnasiriya,  to  be  offered  up  in  the  months 
Asharh,  Kartik,  and  Phalguna.  The  attributes 
of  these  are  roasted  cakes  of  flour,  with  figures 
of  sheep  made  of  dou^  to  Vaiswadeva  and  Varuna, 
with  vegetables  to  Agni  and  Indra. 

Bloody  sacrifices  form  no  part  of  the  ordinary 
worship  now  pud  to  Rama,  Krishna,  Hanuman, 
and  other  modem  deities  of  the  Vaishnava  sec- 
tarians, nor  to  Vigneswaia,  Subrahmaniya,  etc., 


of  the  Saiva  sect,  or  of  their  respective  god- 

UCBBOSa 

It  Lb  usually  supposed  that  all  Vaishnava  Brah- 
mans  abstain  from  offering  living  creatures  in 
sacrifice.  But  in  Southern  India,  at  the  present 
day,  the  Vadaghala  Vaishnava  sect  offer  living 
creatures  in  sacrifice,  while  the  Tenaghala  Vaish- 
nava and  Madhava  substitute  dough  for  animals. 
In  the  sacrifices  of  Saiva  Brahmans  thevictim^s 
head  is  never  cut  by  the  Sudra  pujari,  but  it  is 
strangled  by  him,  so  that  the  life  is  lost  without 
spilling  blood.  Saiva  Brahmans  sacrifice  living 
creatures  in  Southern  India,  and  never  use  dough 
images  as  a  substitute.  Amongst  the  Smariha, 
and  also  Madhava  Brahmans,  each  household 
keeps  a  tulsi  j^nt  in  the  middle  of  the  court- 
yard for  worshipping.  Each  new  moon,  as  also 
on  the  occurrence  of  an  eclipse,  either  of  the  sun 
or  moon,  also  at  the  summer  and  winter  sol- 
stices, their  Utrayanam  and  Datchanayanam,  every 
caste  Hmdu,  whether  Brahman,  Kshatriya,  Vaisya, 
or  Sudra,  offers  theTharpanam,  or  water-sacrifice, 
in  Uie  names  of  his  deceased  father,  grandfathers, 
great-grandfathers,  and  their  wives,  seeds  of  the 
orientu  sesamum  being  mixed  with  the  wat^* 
It  is  as  a  means  of  continuing  this  Srad'ha  cere- 
mony that  Hindus  long  to  ^ve  a  son  bom  to 
them,  as  in  their  creed  it  is  taught  that  the 
manes  of  ancestors  are  gratified  by  the  Tharpanam. 
This  is  a  particular  ^urt  of  the  sacrifice,  caUed 
yugnu,  but  at  present  it  is  often  performed 
separately.  The  thmgs  offered  are  clarified  butter, 
sesamum  flowers,- boiled  rice,  rice  boiled  in  milk 
and  sweetened  with  honey,  durba  grass,  vilva 
leaves,  and  the  tender  branches,  half  a  span  long, 
of  the  ushwutlhu,  the  doomvum,  the  pulaahu, 
the  akun-du,  the  shnmee,  and  the  khudiru  trees. 
Clarified  butter  alone  is  sufficient,  but  any  or  all 
of  these  things  may  be  added. 

The  iSatva  Brahmans  likewise,  annnallv  in  some 
towns,  Gonjeveram  for  instance,  penorm  the 
bloody  rite  to  the  Vedio  gods,  Indra,  Varuna, 
Yama ;  and  boUi  in  1859  and  1860,  the  Saiva 
Brahmans  in  Madras  so  sacrificed.  Several  Brah- 
mans are  employed  in  this  rite.  One  Brahman, 
assisted  by  his  wife,  the  couple  being  styled  the 
Soma  Yaji  and  Soma  Devi,  commences  the  rite 
by  performing  the  &re  sacrifice  by  pouring  ghi 
into  a  hurge  fire.  The  pujari,  a  Sudra,  then  strues 
the  head  from  the  victim,  and  large  portions  of 
its  flesh  bemg  thrown  into  the  fire  and  reduced 
to  ashes,  portions  are  distributed  to  the  assembly. 
This  being  a  Prasad'ham,  or  food  offered  to  the 
gods,  all  castes  can  partake  of  it.  Many  partake 
of  it 

Throughout  India  generally,  at  the  present 
day,  in  almost  all  the  household  sacrifices,  in 
which  the  husband  or  head  of  the  house  is  the 
priest,  the  oblation  is  used  as  food.  In  North 
America,  the  animals  sacrificed  were  killed  and 
eaten  or  buried;  sometimes  the  horse,  instead 
of  being  killed,  was  simply  set  at  liberty,  in  the 
presence  of  the  warriors  of  the  tribe,  Sonnerat 
relates  that  the  Syrians  at  the  feast  of  the  torches 
or  funeral  pUe,  and  the  Hebrews  at  the  feast  of 
the  Passover,  made  arbours  before  the  temples, 
and  carried  their  gods  round  them  in  procession, 
whom  they  afterwards  burned.  The  people  then 
presented  their  offerings,  which  conmionly  were 
oonbs  and  sheep ;  and  after  the  priest  had  made 
the  first  libation  upon  them,  each  person  earned 
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his  yictim  home  to  eat  it.  Some  texts  of  Menu 
would  seem  to  aathorize  the  eatiog  of  animal 
food  at  all  seasons,  observing  merely  the  prelimi- 
nary ceremony  of  offering  a  portion  of  it  to  the 
gods  or  manes,  like  the  heroes  of  Homer,  with 
whom  the  sacrifice  was  only  the  prelude  to  a  feast 

The  grand  festival  to  Friya  was  in  spring ;  then 
boars  were  offered  up  to  her  by  the  Scuidinavians, 
and  boars  of  paste  were  made  and  eaten  by  the 
peasantry.  So,  at  the  present  day,  '  Vasanti,'  or 
spring  personified,  is  worshipped  by  the  Rajputs, 
who  open  the  season  with  a  grand  hunt,  led  by  the 
prince  and  his  vassal  chiefs,  when  they  chase, 
slay,  and  eat  the  boar. 

Self'deslrucHon.^The  Rev.  Mr.  Ward,  writing 
in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century,  says  it 
was  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  number 
of  Hindus  who  perish  annually,  the  victims  of 
superstition;  but  he  conjectures  10,500  as  the 
number  of  victims  annually  sacrificed, — Widows 
burned  on  the  funeral  pile,  in  Hindustan,  5000 ; 
pilgrims  perishing  on  the  roads  and  at  sacred 
places,  4000 ;  persons  drowning  themselves  in 
the  Ganges,  or  buried,  or  burned  alive,  500 ; 
chUdren  immolated,  including  the  daughters  of 
the  Rajputs,  500;  sick  persons  whose  death 
is  hastened  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  500. 

A  great  change  has  been  made  in  this  re- 
spect, through  steady  repression  by  the  British 
Government  of  India.  Up  to  the  year  1802, 
Hindus  drowned  their  diildien  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Ganges,  but  the  rite  was  then  prohibited. 
Until  later  times,  men  and  women  drowned 
themselves  in  the  sacred  river,  and  frequently  at 
the  junction  of  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges.  They 
fastened  earthenware  pots  to  their  bodies,  and 
walked  calmly  into  the  river  beyond  their  depth, 
filled  the  pots  by  turning  them  to  one  side,  and 
as  the  pots  filled  they  sank.  As  the  century 
advanced,  the  Government  ascertained  that  the 
BRCTed  books  of  the  Hindus  gave  no  sanction  to 
widows  immolating  themselves,  as  sati,  along 
with  the  bodies  of  their  deceased  partners,  and 
it  was  prohibited  in  1829,  during  Lord  William 
BentinclE^s  administration,  and  rulers  of  the 
Feudatory  States  were  induced  to  issue  a  similar 
prohibition.  Akbar  had  endeavoured  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  practice,  and  on  one  occasion  he  rode 
about  80  miles  to  prevent  the  widow  of  the  Jodh- 
pur  raia*s  son  destroying  herself,  but  was  not 
listened  to.  Instances  still  occur  from  time  to 
time,  but  the  people  generally  avoid  it 

Men,  from  time  to  time,  bury  themselves  alive. 
The  practice  is  known  as  Samad^h,  and  is  had 
recourse  to  alike  bv  fanatics  as  by  persons  in- 
curably afflicted  with  leprosy  or  other  severe 
diseases.  Scarcely  a  year  passes  by  without  an 
occurrence  of  this  kind,  and,  oeing  done  stealthily, 
the  police  are  often  baffled.  Up  to  the  early 
years  of  the  19th  century,  instances  occurred 
of  individuals  being  crushed  under  the  wooden 
wheels  of  the  huge  cars  in  which  their  idols  are 
carried  in  procession.  It  is  now  admitted  that 
the  statements  about  the  frequency  of  self- 
inmiolations  and  accidents  in  that  manner  were 
exaggerated ;  but  by  the  care  taken  by  the  con- 
stabulary, these  occurrences  are  now  unheard  of. 

According  to  former  accounts,  writes  Malcolm, 
self-destruction  among  men,  by  casting  them- 
selves during  public  festivids  from  a  rock  at 
Onkar  Mun&ttdb,  and  from  a  precipice   near 


Jaivad,  was  once  common.  The  sacrifices  have 
of  late  years  seldom  occurred.  The  men  who 
sacrificed  themselves  were  generally  of  low  tribes, 
usually  the  Bhil,  Dher,  or  Chamar.  One  of  the 
leading  motives  bv  which  they  were  said  to  be 
actuated,  is  a  belief  that  they  will  be  re-bom 
as  rajas  in  their  next  state  of  transmigration. 

In  1883,  the  Indian  papers  reported  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  a  Banya  family  of  twelve  persons  in 
Kattyawar,  to  propitiate  the  gods. 

About  the  year  1877,  in  the  month  of  May, 
Soomar  Bhartee,  a  Sanyasi  Gosain  from  Benares, 
settled  in  a  linga  temple  in  the  village  of  Mulka- 
pur,  in  the  Ytshalghur  territory  of  the  Kolhapnr 
State,  and  along  with  a  liugayat  Wani,  sacrificed 
Ballya,  a  little  £)y,  12  years  of  age,  as  an  offering 
to  Siva  (Mahadeo),  to  obtain  a  revelation  where 
hidden  treasure  was  to  be  found* 

The  British  Indian  authorites  have  been  unceas- 
ing in  their  efforts  to  check  in&nticide.  It  has 
been  practised  chiefiy  by  the  Rajput  races,  who 
destroyed  their  newborn  daughters  to  avoid  the 
great  expenses  of  their  marriages.  Several  of 
3ie  tribes  acted  thus,  but  the  Jhareja  of  Gutch 
exceeded  all  the  others.  The  Indian  Government 
in  1871  ascertained  the  villages  in  which  the  male 
children  exceeded  the  girls  in  number,  and  placed 
such  places  under  strict  supervision,  with  com- 
pulsory re|ristration  of  births.  In  the  census  of 
1881,  in  uke  entire  population  of  British  India, 
there  were  129,941,851  men  and  boys,  and 
123,949,970  girls  and  women ;  but  in  Rajputana 
the  males  were  5,544,665,  and  the  females 
4,723,727,  fewer  by  820,988. 

It  has  been  customary,  from  unknovm  times, 
along  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  for  ailing,  dying 
men,  particularly  the  aged,  to  be  taken  to  the 
river  side  to  expire.  They  would  sometimes  for 
days  be  there  awaiting  death,  and  repeated 
instances  occurred  of  their  death  being  caused 
by  the  relatiyes  filling  the  mouth  with  water  from 
the  river,  or  the  clay  of  its  banks.  With  all 
Hindus  it  is  usual  at  the  death-agony  to  fill  the 
mouth  of  the  dying  person  with  the  fluid  of  the 
panchagavya,  but  the  exposure  of  their  sick  on 
the  river  banks  could  only  hasten  the  fatal  eTent« 

The  Charan  and  the  Bhot  (Bard),  semi-religious 
tribes  of  Rajputana,  until  recent  years  were 
employed  as  guarantees  for  the  safety  of  individual 
travellers,  and  also  as  convoys  for  caravans  of 
merchandise.  Their  sacred  character  gave  them 
the  influence  which  they  exercised  in  behalf  of 
those  under  their  care,  but  if  pushed  to  extremity 
they  would  wound  and  eyen  destroy  their  families 
and  themselves,  so  that  their  death  might  be  on 
the  robbers. 

Until  British  supremacy,  the  Hindus  of  Northern 
India,  in  order  to  extort  a  debt,  would  erect  a 
pile  of  wood,  called  a  Koor,  placing  on  it  a 
cow  or  an  old  woman,  and  set  fire  to  the  pile, 
and  sacrifice  the  victim.  The  sacrifice  was  sup- 
posed to  involve  in  great  sin  the  person  whose 
conduct  forced  the  constructor  of  die  Koor  to 
adopt  this  mode  of  obtaining  his  money. 

During  the  religious  convulsions  from  which 
the  Aryan  Hindus  have  suffered,  the  writangs  of 
some  of  their  sects  have  put  forward  quite 
opposing  views  as  to  human  sacrifices. 

In  the  Brahma  Purana,  every  Naramedha,  or 
num-sacrifice,  is  expressly  forbidden  ;  and  in  the 
fifth  book  of  the  Bhagavat,  Sir  William  Jones 
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has  pointed  out  the  followmg  emphatic  vords: 
— '  Whatever  men  in  this  world  sacrifice  human 
victims,  and  whatever  women  eat  the  flesh  of 
nude  cattle,  those  men  and  those  women  shall 
the  animals  here  slain  torment  in  the  mansions 
of  Yama;  and,  like  slaughtering  giants,  having 
deaTed  their  limbs  with  axes,  shall  quaff  their 
blood.' — As,  Res,  iii.  p.  260. 

In  the  Acharya  Brahmana,  translated  by  Roth, 
it  is  related  that  *  Harichandra  had  been  married 
to  a  hundred  wives,  and  yet  there  was  no  man- 
child  bom  to  him.  At  the  suggestion  of  Narada, 
a  sage,  he  went  to  Yaruna,  and  promised  that  if 
his  prayers  were  heard,  and  a  son  granted  to 
him,  he  would  offer  him  up  in  sacrifice  to  the 
king.  Accordingly,  in  due  time,  a  son  was  bom, 
who  was  called  Kohita.  Yaruna  wanted  to  keep 
Harichandra  to  his  promise,  but  the  latter  put 
forth  yarious  excuses  till  Rohita  grew  up.  And 
then  Rohita  objected,  and  fled  to  the  woods, 
where  be  wandered  for  six  years,  until  he  fell  in 
with  the  rishi  Agastya.  The  rishi  had  three  sons, 
and  he  promised  to  Rohita  his  second,  Suna- 
sepha,  on  receipt  of  100  cows.  But  another 
difficulty  occurred,  for  no  one  would  bind  the 
victim  until  Rohita  gave  200  cows  more.  Suna- 
scpha,  imwilling  to  be  sacrificed,  interceded  first 
with  Prajapati,  then  with  Agni,  and  was  released, 
but  not  before  Snnasepha  was  bound  to  the 
sacrificial  post,  and  his  father  whittling  his  sword 
approaching  to  kill  him,  on  which  Sunasepha 
exdaimed,  *  They  will  really  kill  me,  as  if  I  was 
not  a  man.* 

No  religious  rite  can  be  more  minutely  ordered 
and  detailed  than  this  is  in  the  Kalika  Purana, 
the  sanguinary  chapter  of  which  has  been  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Blaquiere,  and  given  in  the  fifth 
Yolome  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  Art.  xxiii.,  and 
a)  well  as  the  ceremonies,  the  implements,  prayers, 
etc.,  used  on  these  horrid  occasions,  are  minutely 
described  and  recited.  In  this  article,  premising 
that  Siva  is  supposed  to  address  his  sons,  the 
BhairaYa,  initiatmg  them  in  these  terrible  mysteries, 
occurs :  ^  The  flesh  of  the  antelope  and  the  rhino- 
ceros give  my  beloved*  (t.e.  the  goddess  Kali) 
*  delight  for  500  years.*  '  By  a  human  sacrifice, 
attended  by  the  forms  laid  down,  Devi  is  pleased 
1000  years,  and  by  a  sacrifice  of  three  men, 
100,000  years.  By  human  flesh,  Camachya, 
Chandica,  and  Bhairava,  who  assume  my  shape, 
are  pleased  1000  years.  An  oblation  of  bl<K)d 
which  has  been  rendered  pure  by  holy  tests,  is 
equal  to  ambrosia ;  the  heaa  and  flesh  <dso  afford 
much  delight  to  the  goddess  Chandica.'  *•  Blood 
drawn  from  the  offerer^s  own  body  is  looked 
upon  as  a  proper  oblation  to  the  goddess  Chandica.' 
'Let  the  sacrificer  repeat  the  word  Kali  twice, 
then  the  words  Devi  -  Bajreswari,  then  Lawha 
Dandayai,  Namah !  which  words  may  be  rendered 
— Hail,    Kali  !    Kali !    hail,    Devi  I    goddess    of  I  Ai,  all  of  them  meaning  mother.    The  villagers 


The  presentation  is  called  bali-dan  or  bali-danam. 
The  offerings  to  Yishnu  consist  of  rice,  milk, 
curds,  fmits,  flowers,  and  inanimate  forms ;  but 
to  the  terrific  forms  of  Siva,  or  his  consort 
Durga,  living  creatures,  sheep,  goats,  buffaloes, 
and  human  beings  are  offered  up,  in  which  case 
the  heads  are  given  to  the  sacrificial  priests,  and 
the  bodies  are  carried  away.  The  Ostyak,  when 
they  kill  an  animal,  rub  some  of  the  blood  on 
the  mouths  of  their  idols.  Even  this  seems  at 
length  to  be  replaced,  as  Mr.  Taylor  has  suggested, 
by  red  paint,  and  the  sacred  stones  in  India,  as 
Colonel  Forbes  Leslie  has  shown,  are  everywhere 
ornamented  with  red  lead.  In  many  cases  it 
seems  to  be  a  necessary  portion  of  the  ceremony 
that  the  victim  should  be  eaten  by  those  present. 
Thus  in  India,  when  the  sacrifice  is  over,  the 
priest  comes  out  and  distributes  part  of  the 
articles  which  had  been  offered  to  the  idols.  This 
is  received  as  holy,  and  is  eaten  immediately. 

The  terms  used  for  the  sacrifice  are  Bali,  Tam.  ; 
Gavu,  Tel.  ;  Yagnya  Magha,  Sansk.  When  an 
ox,  lamb,  or  fowl  is  offered  up  in  sacrifice  to  a 
Devi  or  Mari  female  deity  by  the  Sudras,  the  first 
two  words  are  used.  The  words  Yagnya  Magha 
are  used  to  indicate  a  sacrifice  celebrated  only  by 
the  Brahmans  on  occasions  in  which  they  offer 
goats  and  not  any  other  animals.  In  the  present 
day,  the  cow  is  not  offered  in  sacrifice  by  any 
Hindu  sect  or  race,  but  in  the  marriage  ceremony 
of  some  parts  of  the  country,  where  a  milch  cow, 
surabhi,  is  r^eased  on  the  intercession  of  a  barber, 
sufficient  remainsto  show  that  the  rite  was  formerly 
practised  at  marriages  for  the  sake  of  hospitality. 
The  male  buffalo  is,  however,  frequently  sacrificed, 
sometimes  in  considerable  numbers ;  and  only  in 
1 859,  the  government  of  Madras  ordered  the  magis- 
trate of  the  Krishna  division  to  forbid  the  cruel 
rite  to  Ammavaru,  wherein  buffaloes  were  impaled 
alive  to  appease  that  angry  goddess,  and  avert 
cholera.  On  that  occasion,  in  a  small  village,  12 
to  24  buffaloes  were  sacrificed,  as  also  several 
hundred  sheep,  and  the  heads  of  the  sacrificed 
buffaloes  were  carried  in  procession  on  the  heads 
of  men. 

Every  hamlet  of  the  southern  pturts  of  the 
Peninsda  has  its  own  object  of  adoration,  village 
deities,  always  supposed  to  be  a  goddess.  Amongst 
names  given  to  it  are — 

Tripura-  sundari, 

or  the  beautiful 

of  three  oities. 
Osaramma. 
SeUamma. 
YeUamma. 
PadavettuAmma 
Tulnkan  Amma. 
Mnttnmari. 
Poteramma. 

They  are  called  Amman,  Amma,  Amani,  and 


A&kal  Amma. 
Poni    Amma,   or 

gold  mother. 
Kani  Amma. 
Yegata,    or   aole 

mother. 
Matialamma,    or 

pearl  mother. 
Paleri  Amma,  or 

great  godd< 


Karikattn. 

Tantboniamma. 

Dandumari. 

Mallamroa. 

Ohinnamma. 

Ammanamma. 

ChoimdeBwari. 

Vadivatta. 

Nagattamma. 


thunder  I  hail,  iron-sceptred  goddess  ! '  '  Let 
him  then  take  the  axe  in  his  hand  and  again  make 
the  same  by  the  Calratriya  text'  Different  mantra 
ai6  used  in  reference  to  the  description  of  the 
victim  to  be  immolated:  females  are  not  to  be 
immolated,  except  on  very  particular  occasions; 
the  human  female  never. 

The  Bali  is  any  offering  to  an  idol,  such  as  that 
of  flowers  or  the  presentation  of  food  to  all 
created  beings,  by  throwing  grains  up  into  the 
air,  or  offering  goats  and  other  animals  m  sacrifice. 


believe  that  these  goddesses  protect  them  from 
sickness  and  losses,  and  that  their  worship  averts 
such  or  mitigates  them.  A  pujali  or  pujari,  a 
worshipping  priest,  of  the  Sudra  caste,  is  appointed 
for  her  daify  worship.  He  anoints  her  daily, 
and  puts  ashes  on  her  head,  really  on  the  top 
of  the  stone,  for  it  is  not  an  image,  being  entirely 
witiiout  shape.  In  a  small  pot  be  cooks  rice, 
which  he  collects  from  the  villagers  in  turn, 
presents  it  to  the  idol,  and  then  tikes  it  to  his 
own  home.     He  breaks  a  coooanut  in  front  of 
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the  idol,  to  which  he  offers  it.  Bat  the  one-half 
he  keepe  for  himself,  and  gives  the  other  to  the 
families  from  whom  he  collected  the  fruit.  The 
yillagers  make  tows  to  their  goddess  to  offer  up 
to  her  fowls  and  sheep  in  sacrifice,  if  she  will 
fulfil  their  desires.  Onco  a  year,  the  villagers 
collect  money  by  subscription,  and  celebrate  a 
feast  in  honour  of  their  goddess,  during  which 
sheep  and  fowls  are  largely  sacrificed.  Many  of 
the  oudra,  and  the  entire  servile  tribes  in  the  south 
of  India,  have  the  fullest  faith  in  their  respective 
village  goddesses.  When  they  or  their  cnildren 
are  overtaken  by  sickness,  they  seek  the  idol, 
and  consult  the  pujari,  who  sings  songs,  affects 
to  hear  the  Amman^s  voice,  and  then  announces 
to  the  worshipper  the  offering  that  must  be  pre- 
sented. If  cholera  break  out,  it  is  not  unusual 
for  some  neighbouring  village  deity  suddenly  to 
rise  into  great  importance,  and  the  sacrificial 
rite  is  then  almost  unceasingly  performed.  The 
Hindus,  too,  have  even  personified  this  pestilence 
into  a  goddess,  whom  they  have  named  Maha- 
Kali,  the  Great  Kali,  also  Mari-Ai,  the  Death 
Mother,  and  believe  that  if  they  neglect  her 
worship  she  destroys  them  by  the  disease.  Indeed, 
gods  are  still  in  process  of  establishment,  and 
smallpox  and  cholera  have  thus  been  personified. 
Maha-Eali  of  Ujjain  being  the  goddess  of  cholera, 
and  Mari  Amman  of  the  Tamil  people,  the  Sitla 
Amman  of  Western  India,  a  smallpox  deity. 
When  a  person  is  attacked  with  smaUpox,  they 
believe  that  the  goddess  has  taken  poseeasion  of 
the  sick  man.  They  entertain  a  great  dreed  of 
this  goddess.  While  in  the  house,  the  sexes 
remain  apart  until  recovery,  and  until  the  sick 
has  been  purified  by  ablution.  They  place  the 
leaves  of  tne  margoea  tree  beside  the  sick  person, 
because  the  goddess  is  supposed  to  delight  in 
this  tree.  They  give  cooling  food,  but  employ 
neither  internal  nor  external  remedies,  in  rever- 
ence for  the  deity.  The  women  of  the  household 
offer  rice  flour  mixed  with  jamri,  or  coarse  sugar, 
and  black  gram  (Pairu,  Tam.,  resalu,  Tel.),  before 
the  patient,  in  honour  of  the  goddess,  and  after- 
wards distribute  offerings  to  Sudras  and  others. 
On  the  seventh  day,  i.e,  what  medical  men  call 
the  loth  day,  the  invalid  is  bathed  in  cold  water, 
and  the  whole  body  rubbed  with  a  pasty  mixture 
of  leaves  of  the  margosa  (Azadirachta  Indica) 
mixed  with  turmeric,  and  on  the  same  day  rice 
mixed  with  curds  are  distributed  to  Sudras.  If 
in  the  virulence  of  the  disease  an  eye  be  lost,  it 
is  attributed  to  something  having  been  done 
displeasing  to  the  goddess.  The  goddess  indeed 
is  suppos^  to  appear  in  three  forms,  as  Tattu- 
ammavaru  or  Oninnamavaru,  i,e.  little  small 
goddess ;  Peddammavaru,  or  creat  goddess ;  and 
Pairammavaru,  or  goddess  of  green  gram,  the 
two  last  of  which  are  most  feared. 

The  Amman  worshippers  almost  all  practise 
and  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  demon  or  devU  or 
evil  spirit  rites,  amongst  which  sacrifices  always 
form  a  part  The  sacrifice  of  the  oock  to  the 
demon  relsaohi,  in  this  respect  similar  to  the 
devil- worshippers  in  Kurdistan,  is  practised  by 
all  the  HOB- Aryan  people  in  the  south  of  India, 
whether  of  the  Brahmanical  Hindu  persuasion, 
or  of  the  servile  non- Hindu  people. 

Madan  is  very  little  known,  but  with  a  elass 
of  Tamil  magidaaous  is  deemed  a  very  great  and 
powerful  demon.     He  is  generally  courted  by 


the  Pariah,  Chuckler,  LiUbbai,  and  nnedueaied 
Muhammadans,  who  offer  beef  and. arrack  to 
obtain  his  good-will  and  favour. 

Living  sacrifices  of  animals  are  an  esBential 
part  of  the^  worship  of  all  the  tutelary  village 
goddesses  in  Southern  India,  as  also  of  t£e 
goddesses  of  cholera,  smaUpox,  etc.  Their 
names  are  various  amongst  the  several  Tamil, 
Telugu,  Canarese,  and  Mahratta  nations.  Ammun, 
Amoor  Amma,  Bal  Amma,  Poch  Amma,  Yellaouna, 
Marri  Ammun,  Ai,  Satwai  Devi,  Sitla  Devi,  and 
others,  amongst  whom,  everywhere,  Bal  Amma  and 
her  worshippers  seem  dreaded  the  Pariahs  who 
worship  other  of  the  Ammun  goddesses  refusing 
to  intermarry  with  her  devotees.  The  Ydm 
worshippers  also  are  dreaded  as  sorcerers,  and 
their  wives  are  distinguishable  by  the  mode  in 
which  they  attire  themselves  with  their  saree, 
which  they  bring  from  behind,  and  from  left  to 
right  Satwai,  amongst  the  Mahrattas,  is  a  great 
goddess,  to  whom  chUdren^s  hair  is  devoted,  iiie 
front  part  offered  to  her,  the  back  part  being 
retained  till  some  other  goddess  possess  the  body 
(ang  bharave),  such  as  the  smallpox  goddeos  or 
cholera  goddess  Marri-aL 

In  the  bloody  sacrifices  of  these  non-Aryan 
races,  the  goat  is  the  usual  victim.  The  rite  is 
ordinarily  performed  only  once  a  year,  when 
friends  join  to  offer  a  goat,  and  make  a  feaat 
of  its  flesh  afterwards.  At  all  the  sacrificial 
oblations,  bread  and  cereal  grains  are  also  offered, 
and  used  in  the  after-feasting.  Thousands  of 
sheep  and  fowls  are  annually  sacrificed  at  Periya- 
palayam,  a  village  about  30  miles  from  Madras, 
and  multitudes  of  people  attend  from  that  city 
and  the  neighbourmg  villages,  to  celebrate  the 
yearly  festival,  which  takes  place  in  the  bright 
half  of  the  month  of  Adi.  Laige  numbers  of 
buffaloes  were,  until  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century,  offered  at  the  funeral  rites  of  the  Toda 
of  Ootacamund,  but  the  Madras  Government  pat 
a  stop  to  such  wholesale  massacre,  and  restricted 
tJie  rite  to  the  killing  of  only  two  animate  at  a 
time, — a  measure  which  the  Toda  race  viewed 
with  unaffected  alarm  and  dislike,  as  likely  to 
decrease  their  children  and  cattle.  In  1883,  a 
race  at  Kotagherry  applied  for  permission  to 
sacrifice  a  sambur.  The  Irular  race  of  the  Neil- 
gherries  sacrifice  to  their  deities  a  he-goat  or  cock, 
by  cnttinff  the  victim's  throat,  and  tiirowing  it 
to  the  idol  This  is  a  winnow  or  fan,  which  utey 
call  Mahri,  and  is  evidently  the  emblem  of  Ceres ; 
and  at  a  short  distance  in  front  of  the  rude  thatdied 
shed,  which  serves  as  a  temple,  are  two  nude  stones, 
one  called  Moshani,  the  other  Konadi  Mahri,  Imt 
which  are  subordinate  to  the  fan  occupying  the 
interior  €i  the  temple.  Human  sacrifices  are 
still,  in  Southern  Inoia,  deemed  to  be  requisite 
to  mollify  goddesses  and  demons  who  guard 
hidden  treasure,  and  who  are  believed  to  have  a 
partiality  for  the  blood  of  a  pregnant  woman, 
especially  of  one  who  is  eonceived  ol  twins, 
and  to  the  firstborn  of  the  goldsmith  oaate; 
indeed,  in  pt^lar  belief,  in  the  year  1860,  one 
of  the  latter  was  supposed  to  have'  been  very 
recently  offered.  There  is  a  shrine  of  Yaln^ipa- 
nachiyar,  the  tutelary  goddess  ci  Tiravattnry  a 
village  to  the  north  of  Madras,  on  the  road  to 
Ennore ;  this  is  situate  in  a  part  of  the  gv*eat  and 
much-frequented  pagoda  of  Tiyagaraia  SaoUt  for 
which  the  village  is  celebrated  in  ancieiit  Hindn 
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books.  The  Baerifice  now  offered  there  ib  that 
of  a  male  buffalo,  but  is  conducted  with  great 
secrecy,  and  people  are  not  generally  admitted 
to  witness  it.  Indeed,  the  dread  of  witnessing  the 
sacrifice  and  its  attendant  ceremonies  are  so 
great,  tiiat  pregnant  women  are,  if  possible,  kept 
out  of  the  village  for  fear  of  abortion,  which  is 
beHered  to  be  the  certain  resolt  should  the  shrieks 
of  ^e  men  who  carry  the  raktabali  fall  on  their 
ears.  This  raktabali  (Kakta,  blood ;  Bali,  sacrifice) 
is  assumed  to  be  the  food  for  devils  and  the 
attendant  spirits  of  the  goddess,  and  consists  of 
rice  mixed  with  the  sacrificial  blood.  It  is  carried 
only  during  the  last  day  of  the  annual  festival  of 
the  goddess,  after  midnight,  in  an  earthen  pot 
of  a  peetdiar  shape  and  design,  by  men  specially 
allotted  to  the  auty.  They  run  and  shnek  and 
howl  in  the  street  to  scare  away  the  devils  and 
evil  spirits,  and  halt  at  the  comers  and  windings, 
and  tnrow  balls  of  this  blood-mixed  rice  to  the 
demons,  etc  It  is  considered  to  be  an  evil 
omen  for  any  man  to  meet  them  in  their  rounds, 
as  fever,  madness,  and  disease  might  befall  him. 

All  treasure  concealed  underground  for  a 
length  of  time  is  said  to  become  the  property  of 
demons,  who  take  charge  of  and  only  part  with 
it  to  those  who  satisfy  their  desire  for  blood; 
the  greater  the  demon,  the  higher  is  the  kind  of 
sacrifice  he  demands. 

The  Gond  worship  many  ddties,  to  whom  they 
offer  fowls,  goats,  fruit,  rice,  grain,  spirits,  ana 
whatever  the  country  affords. 

The  Woon  district  in  East  Berar  came  under 
the  care  of  the  British  about  the  middle  of  the 
19th  oenturv,  when  Berar  was  assigned  by  the 
Nizam  of  Hyderabad.  Before  the  assignment, 
searchers  for  treasure  used  to  offer  human  beings 
in  sacrifice,  but  the  victims  there  are  now  con- 
fined to  buffaloes,  sheep,  goats,  and  fowls.  A 
buffalo  is  sacrificed  in  every  village  in  the 
Dasserah  festival,  to  the  goddess  of  kine,  Gaodevi, 
si^  the  buffalo  is  led  up  to  the  house  of  the 
head-man  of  the  village,  wno  makes  to  it  oblations 
of  flowers,  etc.  He  then  strikes  it  on  the  muzzle 
with  a  sword,  and  allows  the  blood  to  fall  on  the 
sTonnd  as  a  libation  to  the  goddess,  to  appease 
her  anger.  It  Is  then  led  to  the  door  of  every 
house  in  the  village ;  each  householder  makes  a 
money  present  to  the  leader ;  in  the  evening  the 
victim  IB  killed  by  its  throat  being  cut,  and  at 
the  Bouth  boundary  of  the  village  a  drop  of  its 
Uood  ifl  applied  to  tiie  foreheads  of  the  head-man, 
of  the  potail,  the  deshpandi,  and  deshmukhs. 
Ontflide  of  every  Woon  village  is  a  shrine  of  the 
smallpox  ffoddeas,  called  there  Sitla  Devi.  It  is 
merelj  a  few  stones  coloured  with  red  lead ;  and 
after  recovery  from  this  ailment,  the  family  in 
which  the  disease  has  been  visit  the  shrine, 
offer  a  goat  as  a  victim,  and  prepare  food  for 
this  oblation. 

Willi  the  Kol,  one  or  two  of  the  Hindu  gods 
are  reverenced,  but  they  have  many  of  their  own 
non- Aryan  deities,  to  which  they  mostly  resort. 
They  sacrifice  fowls,  and  pour  libations  before 
eating.  Colonel  Tod  describes  a  lofty  three- 
peaked  mountain  in  the  Yindhya  range  on  which 
ifl  a  temple  dedicated  to  Aya-mata,  also  called 
Isaniy  ikt  tutelary  divinity  of  the  Kol,  and  he 
mentions  that  Isani  and  the  efilgy  of  tiie  horse 
are  ihe  only  objectB  worshipped  among  this 
aborurhial  race,    fie  mentions  that  Isani  means 


mother  -  earth,  from  Isa,  goddess,  and  Anani, 
earth.  The  cnief  divinity  of  the  Igarka  Eol  is 
the  sun,  suraj ;  and  next  to  the  sun  ranks  the 
moon,  chanda;  and  then  the  stars,  which  they 
believe  to  be  the  children  of  the  moon.  Besides 
the  sun  and  moon,  there  are  spirits  called  bhonga 
which  inhabit  the  trees  and  groves  in  and  around 
the  village,  and  those  trees  are  never  denuded 
of  their  branches  or  cut  down.  When  labour- 
pains  come  on,  the  women  are  shut  up  in  a  lonely 
hut,  offerings  are  hung  up  near  to  propitiate  the 
bhonga,  and  no  one  ventures  to  approach  till  the 
labour  ifl  over. 

The  Kandh  had  long  been  addicted  to  sacrifice 
human  beings  to  the  earth  goddess.  Tlie  victun 
was  alwa;^  purchased,  and  was  destroyed  with 
much  ceremony,  in  the  midst  of  assembled 
Kandhs,  each  of  whom  tore  off  a  portion  of  the 
body  to  bury  in  Ids  field  as  a  propitiation. 

The  Indian  (Government  became  aware  of  the 
Kandh  custom  about  the  year  1834,  and  took 
immediate  measures  to  induce  them  to  discontinue 
it,  and  the  year  1860  passed  by  without  a  single 
meriah.  Captain  Mac  v  iccar  and  Colonel  Camp- 
bell exerted  themselves  to  suppress  it.  Among 
the  Kandhs,  when  performing  Uiis  meriah  sacri- 
fice, which  was  quite  common  up  to  the  year 
1850,  a  stout  stake  was  driven  into  the  soil,  and 
to  it  the  victim  was  fastened,  seated,  and  anointed 
with  ghi,  oil,  and  turmeric,  decorated  with  flowers, 
and  worshipped  during  the  day  by  the  assembly. 
At  nightfall  the  licentious  revelry  was  resumea, 
and  on  the  third  morning  the  victim  ^t  some 
milk  to  drink,  when  the  presiding  priest  miplored 
the  goddess  to  shower  her  blessings  on  the  people, 
that  they  might  increase  and  multiply,  prosperity 
attend  their  cattle  and  poultry,  fertility  their 
fields,  and  happiness  to  the  people  generally. 
The  priest  recounted  the  origin  and  ^vanta^e 
of  the  rite,  and  concluded  by  stating  that  the 
goddess  had  been  obeyed  and  the  people  assem- 
bled. Other  softening  expressions  were  recited  to 
excite  the  compassion  oi  tlie  multitude.  After 
the  ceremony,  the  victim  was  taken  to  the 
grove  where  the  sacrifice  was  to  be  carried  out ; 
and  to  prevent  resistance,  the  bones  of  the  arms 
and  legs  were  broken,  or  he  was  druc^ged  with 
opium  or  datura.  The  Janni  wounded  his  victim 
with  his  axe,  and  this  act  was  followed  up  by  the 
crowd,  who  pressed  forward  to  obtain  a  piece  of 
his  flesh  to  bury  in  their  fields,  and  in  a  moment 
he  was  stripped  to  the  bone. 

At  Bombay,  Kali  w  worshipped  at  Sitali,  and 
at  other  places,  as  Devi,'  Mata,  and  Amoor  Amma. 
At  Chanda  and  Lanji  she  has  temples  in  which 
human  victims  were  offered  almost  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century.  The  victim  was 
taken  to  the  temple  in  the  evening  and  shut  up, 
and  in  the  morning  he  was  found  dead,  the  dread 
goddess  having  *  shown  her  power  by  coming  in 
the  night  and  sucking  his  blood.'  At  Dantewada, 
in  Bastar,  about  60  miles  S.W.  of  Jagdalpur,  near 
the  junction  of  the  Sankani  and  Dankani,  tribu- 
taries of  the  Indrawati,  is  a^  shrine  of  Danteswari, 
at  which,  about  A.D.  1880,  it  is  said  that  upwards 
of  25  full-grown  men  were  immolated  on  a  single 
occasion  by  a  raja  of  Bastar.  Since  then,  adds 
Mr.  Hislop,  numerous  complaints  reached  the 
Nagpur  authorities  of  the  continuance  of  the 
practice,  up  to  the  time  of  the  annexation  by  the 
Britii^.    Captain  Clune,  writing  in  1828,  says 
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that  when  a  raoa  of  Mewar  had  occasion  to  pass 
the  Mahi  river,  an  individual  from  a  tribe 
descended  from  a  Chaohan  Rajput  and  a  Bhil 
mother  was  sacrificed,  his  throat  being  cut  and 
his  body  thrown  into  the  river.  This  sacrifice 
had  been  once  performed  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
rana  then  reigning.  Dr.  Mason  relates  that  when, 
about  A.D.  1780,  the  gates  of  the  new  city  of 
Tavoy  were  erected,  a  criminal  was  put  into  each 
post  hole,  and  the  massive  posts  thrown  in  upon 
him,  so  that  his  blood  gushed  up  at  the  sides. 
His  spirit  was  supposed  to  become  a  Nat,  that 
would  hover  about  the  post,  inflicting  evil  on  all 
who  came  near,  thereby  contributing  to  the 
defence  of  the  town. 

Human  sacrifices  and  the  ornaments  of  the 
victim  are  alluded  to  in  the  Toy  Cart  or  Mrich- 
chi-kati,  and  in  the  Malati  and  Madbava,  two 
ancient  Sanskrit  dramas.  Madhava  comes  on  the 
scene  when  the  Aghora  Ghanta  is  prepariog  to  offer 
Malati,  aod  he  exclaims : 

*  What  luckless  chance  is  this,  that  such  a  maid 
With  crimBon  garb  and  garland,  like  a  victim 
Adorned  for  sacrifice,  should  be  the  captive 
Of  impious  wretches ! ' 

In  like  manner,  the  ordinary  victims  of  the 
Greeks  were  adorned  with  crowns  and  garlands, 
as  thus,  in  the  Clouds,  in  the  scene  between 
Socrates  and  Strepsiades  : 

*  8ocr,  Now  take  this  chaplet— wear  it. 
Strep.  Why  this  chaplet  ? 

Would'st  make  of  me  another  Athumas, 
And  saorifice  me  to  a  doud?  * 

So  also  in  the  HeraclidaD,  Macaria,  when  offering 

herself  as  a  victim  to  secure  the  triumph  of  the 

Athenians,  exclaims: 

*  To  the  scene  of  death 
Ck)nduct,  with  garlands  crown  me !  * 

The  translator  of  Euripides  also  observes  that 
human  sacrifices  at  their  first  origin  appear  to 
have  consisted  of  virgins  or  young  men  in  the 
state  of  celibacy,  and  in  this  respect  the  selection 
of  Malati  offers  another  analogy.  The  words 
translated  above  impious  wretches,  Pashanda 
and  Chandala,  mean  aboriginal  races,  heretics, 
and  out-castes.  These  epithets  indicate  little 
respect  for  the  worshippers  of  Durga,  and  their 
application  so  publicly  declared  would  lead  us  to 
infer  that  the  author's  sentiments  were  those  of 
his  age.  Jagaddahara  states  that  in  the  rite  two 
legal  prohibitions  are  violated,  of  which  he  gives 
the  text;  they  are,  'Let  him  not  eat  from  the 
leaf  of  the  asdepias,  nor  slay  a  female  nor  child ;  * 
also,  '  Females  of  every  description  of  being,  it  is 
well  known,  are  not  to  be  slain.' 

In  addition  to  the  village  deities  noticed,  the 
only  goddess  who  requires  victims  is  the  Sakti 
of  Siva,  defined  by  her  votaries  to  be  the  visible 
energy  of  the  divine  essence  symbolized  as  a 
female.  She  is  highly  venerated  during  the  nine 
days  of  the  Dassera  or  Navaratri  (the  nine  nights), 
at  the  close  of  which  a  sheep  is  generally  offered 
in  the  houses  of  Rajputs  and  Mahrattas.  The 
sacrifice  of  buffaloes  on  the  occasion  is  very 
rare,  and  when  it  is  offered,  the  ceremony  takes 
place  in  temples  sacred  to  this  goddess,  but 
sometimes  in  jungles  and  unfrequented  parts. 
The  goddesses  and  demons  of  the  Sudias  all 
accept  bloody  sacrifices,  which  are  generally 
accompanied  with  the  offering  of  spirituous  liquors. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  offering  of  such  sacrifices 


among  the  houses  of  educated  Hindus,  and  in 
the  superior  temples,  is  observed  with  great 
secrecy. 

Man,  as  a  victim,  is  still  being  offered  up  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Human  sacrifices  of  the  most  extensive  character, 
and  ancestral  worship,  still  prevail  in  Dahomey, 
and  in  all  Africa  a  serpent-worship  prevails.  So 
many  as  600  victims  have  been  offered  up  at 
Dahomey  at  one  time. 

At  Quendendes  village  in  South  Africa,  Dr. 
Livingstone  found  human  sacrifices  frequent ;  and 
when  a  chief  dies,  a  number  of  his  servants  are 
slaughtered,  to  form  his  company  in  the  other 
world,  a  custom  which  the  Barotse  also  follow. 
Also,  in  many  of  the  Polynesian  islands,  up  to  the 
present  date,  human  beings  are  sacrificed  on 
commencing  to  build  a  war-canoe,  a  chief's  house, 
or  on  the  death  of  a  chief. 

In  a  chapter  on  human  sacrifice  in  Dr.  Norman 
Chever's  book  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  the 
author  writes  of  human  sacrifice  by  decapitation 
as  an  existing  practice  (pp.  40d,  410),  and  says 
there  are  '  strong  reasons  for  believinff  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  district  in  India  in  which  human 
sacrifice  is  not  still  practised  occasionally  as  a 
religious  rite.*  Doubtless,  the  old  sanguinary 
expiatory  ideas  still  lurk  in  the  breasts  of  the 
masses,  and  in  face  of  impending  famine  or 
pestilence,  when  men^s  apprehensions  are  most 
deeply  stirred,  the  offering  of  a  human  victim  to 
the  power  which  can  indict  hunger  or  disease, 
instead  of  the  usual  goat  or  buffalo,  is  not  a 
violent  or  unnatural  step.  Ideas  of  this  nature, 
formulated  under  the  terms  sacrifice  and  atone- 
ment, are  essential  axioms  in  comparative  religion, 
and  their  abandonment  is  only  to  be  hoped  for  as 
part  and  parcel  of  a  refinement  of  national  thought 
and  habit  To  this  end,  general  education,  and 
more  particularly  education  in  the  physical 
sciences,  and  the  fostering  of  a  belief  in  general 
laws  and  a  benevolent  God,  are  the  great  means, 
and  the  increasing  power  of  the  British  in  India 
may  lead  to  the  discontinuance  of  such  barbarities. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Ward,  writing  regarding 
Ben^  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century, 
mentions  that  at  a  village  called  Ksheeru,  near 
the  town  of  Bardwan,  human  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  the  goddess  Yoogadya,  a  form  of 
Durga;  at  Kirectukona,  near  Murshidabad,  to 
Kali ;  and  at  many  other  places.  The  discovery 
of  murders  in  the  name  of  religion  was  made  by 
finding  bodies  with  the  heads  cut  off  near  the 
images;  and  the  natives  well  knew  that  these 
people  had  been  offered  in  sacrifice.  At  the 
village  of  Serampur  also,  near  Kutwa,  before  the 
temple  of  the  goddess  Tara,  a  human  body  was 
found  without  a  head;  and  inside  the  temple, 
different  offerings,  as  ornaments,  food,  flowers, 
spirituous  liquors,  etc.  All  who  saw  it  knew  that 
a  human  victim  had  been  slaughtered  in  the 
night,  and  search  was  made  after  the  murderers, 
but  in  vain. 

On  the  N.E.  frontier  of  British  India,  severs! 
Mongoloid  races  sacrifice  human  beinn  till  now. 
The  object  of  the  Kuki  inroads  on  the  plains  is 
not  plunder,  for  which  they  have  never  been 
known  to  show  any  desire,  but  they  kill  and  cany 
away  the  heads  of  as  manv  human  being?  as  they 
can  seize,  and  have  been  known,  in  one  night,  to 
carry  off  fifty.    These  are  used  in  certain  cere- 
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momeB  performed  at  the  funerals  of  their  chiefs, 
and  it  is  always  after  tJie  death  of  one  ci  their 
rajas  that  their  incursions  occur. 

In  Manipur,  Cachar,  and  Assam,  according  to 
the  Calcutta  Reyiew  for  1860,  the  offering  of 
human  sacrifices  was  still  continued.  By  the 
records  of  the  Sudder  Nizamat  Adalut  of  Cfhitta- 
gong  for  1852,  some  men  of  the  Toonia  Joom 
Afahals  were  tried  for  murder  by  sacrificing. 
This  is  a  forest  tract  in  the  hills,  and  inhabited  by 
the  Mug,  Chukma,  Reang,  Tiperah,  and  other  races, 
all  more  or  less  nomadic.  The  place  of  sacrifice 
was  a  cleared  spot  in  the  jungle,  and  staked  round 
with  bamboos  about  6  feet  high.  The  sacrificial 
pole,  the  Phnla  bans,  are  bamboos  scraped  and 
stripped  at  the  edges,  the  hanging  strips  giving  a 
rude  notion  of  ornament.  These  sacrifices  gener- 
ally occur  once  a  year.  During  its  celebration 
at  Agartollah,  a  gun  is  fired  every  evening  at 
sunset,  when  every  person  hurries  to  his  home. 
The  Kuki  and  all  the  hill  tribes  worship  local 
deities,  said  to  be  14  in  number. 

According  to  Dr.  W.  W.  Hunter,  the  Had!  arc 
a  helot  race  spread  over  all  Bengal,  who  take 
their  name  from  the  original  Sautali  word  for 
man,  '  Had/  and  who  have  supplied  such  terms  as 
hadd,  base,  low-bom ;  hadduk,  a  sweeper;  hunda, 
hog,  blockhead,  imp;  hudduka,  a  drunken  sot, 
etc ;  also  hadi,  in  low  Bengali  hadikath,  is  the 
name  of  a  rude  fetter  or  stock,  by  which  the 
landholder  used  to  confine  his  serfs  until  they 
agreed  to  his  terms.  It  means  literally  the  helot's 
log ;  it  was  also  used  for  fastening  the  head  of 
the  victim  in  the  bloody  oblations  which  the 
Aryan  religion  adopted  from  the  aboriginal  races, 
espedally  in  the  numan  sacrifices  to  Kali,  to 
which  the  low  castes  even  now  resort  in  times  of 
special  need.  In  an  account  of  the  last  human 
offerings  to  Kali,  during  the  famine  of  1866,  it 
was  mentioned  that  the  bleading  head  was  found 
fixed  on  the  harcat,  t.e.  helot's  log. 

In  a  war  between  two  Arab  chiefs,  in  the  time  of 
BeliBarius,  but  which  was  carried  on  without  the 
interference  of  either  Persia  or  Rome,  the  son  of 
Horeth  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Hondar  of 
Hirah,  who  sacrificed  hun  to  Uzza,  the  deity  wor- 
shipped by  his  tribe.  Al-Azu  of  the  ancient 
Arabs,  is  the  same  with  the  lingam  of  the  Hindus, 
and  to  this  emblem  human  sacrifices  still  occur. 

Human  sacrifices  till  lately  were  common  with 
the  Garo  as  offerings  to  the  manes  of  deceased 
chiefs.  The  Burmese  stopped  the  practice 
amongst  the  Chutia.  It  was  annual,  and  the 
victims  had  to  be  provided  by  a  particular  tribe, 
who  were  rewarded  by  being  exempted  from 
service  and  taxes.  The  Koo  Karen  are  reputed 
to  torture  human  victims  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  torture  the  Gayal,  by  despatohing  it  with 
numberless  spear  wounds.  The  Bhuiva  of  Keon- 
jhur  Hills,  in  the  Tributary  Mahals  of  Bonai  and 
Gangpur,  and  Bamra,  so  late  as  1st  May  1868, 
performed  a  human  sacrifice. 

So  late  as  1859,  the  July  number  of  the  Calcutta 
.  Review  (p.  423)  remarks  that '  in  Bengal,  in  the 
worship  of  the  bloody  Kali,  all  castes  mingle 
together,  and,  after  a  Ubation  of  ardent  spirits  to 
the  goddess,  drink  spirits  and  eat  flesh,  as  their 
fathers  did  in  the  V  edic  times.  It  is  practised 
also  to  this  day  in  the  foul  and  secret  rites  of  the 
Tantra.  A  festival  held  in  honour  of  Kali  is 
called  also  KaU-puja,  as  the  Dasra  in  honour  of 


the  same  deity,  under  the  name  of  Darga,  is 
called  also  Durga-puja  and  Durgotsava.' 

The  body  of  a  man,  named  Rama,  resident  of 
the  village  of  Narsipur,  in  the  Shimoga  district, 
was  found  in  a  small  temple  on  the  18th  of 
February  1875.  He  was  a  lingayet  worshipper  of 
Siva,  aged  about  22  years,  of  a  retiring  disposi« 
lion,  and  given  to  reading  religious  books.  The 
temple  is  a  small,  low  building  cut  into  the 
hill,  and  consisting  of  three  rooms :  first  the  outer 
one  supported  on  pillars,  then  an  inner  square 
one,  and  inside  this  again  the  very  small  one  or 
sanctum,  containing  the  lingam.  In  the  middle 
room  the  body  was  found  lying  on  a  blanket,  on 
its  right  side.  The  arms  were  crossed  on  the 
chest,  the  last  joints  of  the  five  fingers  of  the  left 
hand  were  cut  off,  and  were  in  frout  of  the  idol, 
between  it  and  the  door,  arranged  in  a  line ;  and 
still  nearer  the  door,  in  front  of  the  idol,  blade 
toward  it,  was  found  a  kudigol  or  sickle-shaped 
knife,  besmeared  with  blood.  Two  days  previous 
to  the  discovexy  of  the  body,  two  pujali  came  to 
the  temple,  and  on  attempting  to  open  the  door, 
they  were  warned  by  a  voice  from  within  to  be 
off,  that  there  were  scenes  of  wonder  being  enacted 
inside  which  it  would  not  be  well  for  ihem  to 
witness,  and  so  they  left. 

A  correspondent  sent  the  following  report  to 
the  Madras  Times,  of  a  case  of  human  sacrifice 
which  occurred  in  the  Patna  Feudatory  State,  in 
the  Central  Provinces.  The  chief  of  the  Gonds  of 
the  Alardu  around  of  villages  was  sitting  by  the 
side  of  a  road  during  the  Dusserah  festival,  talking 
to  his  uncle,  a  chowkidar,  and  a  liquor-seller. 
Presently  a  strolling  minstrel  appeared  on  the 
scene,  and  salaamed  to  the  chief,  who  asked  him 
if  he  drank  liquor.  The  minstrel  replied  that  he 
did,  so  the  chief  caused  him  to  be  served  with 
some  toddy,  which  the  party  had  with  them. 
The  Gond  chief  and  the  nquor-seller  then  went 
into  the  jungle,  the  remainder  of  the  party  stayed 
talking  by  the  side  of  the  road.  When  tiie  chief 
and  the  liquor-seller  returned,  the  latter  went  up 
to  the  minstrel,  and,  seizing  him  by  his  hair, 
pulled  him  down.  The  G^nd  chief  said  to  his 
uncle,  'Take  your  axe  and  cut  the  minstrers 
throat.'  Accordingly  the  chief's  unde  sat  astride 
the  minstrers  chest,  and  cut  his  throat  with  an 
axe,  the  Gond  chief  in  the  meantime  holding  a 
lota  belonging  to  one  of  the  party  to  catoh  the 
blood  which  gushed  out.  The  minstrel  died  at 
once,  and  the  chowkidar  and  the  liquor-seller 
chopped  up  the  body,  and,  taking  it  a  little  way 
into  the  jungle,  buried  it  there.  The  whole  party 
then  proceeded  to  the  temple  of  the  goddess 
Duarini,  which  they  reached  about  10  p.m.  The 
chief,  leaving  the  others  outside,  went  in  and 
woke  up  the  pujali,  saying,  I  have  brought  an 
offering  of  liquor  for  the  goddess,  do  you  pour  it 
over  her  image.  The  pujali  at  first  refused,  but 
afterwards,  yi^ding  to  the  earnest  solicitations  of 
the  chief,  took  the  lota  and  poured  its  contents 
over  the  stone  image  of  the  goddess.  Seeing  the 
oontento  were  blood,  he  inquired  from  whence  it 
came.  The  chief  said  it  was  the  blood  of  a  buffalo 
bull.  He  then  went  outside,  and  joining  his 
party,  they  all  returned  home.  About  ten  days 
after  the  murder,  the  minstreFs  relatives,  finding 
that  he  did  not  return^  gave  information  to  the 
police,  and  on  an  investigation  being  held,  the 
chowkidar  confessed  fully,  and  on  his  confession, 
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the  chief,  his  uncle,  and  the  liquor-seller  were 
brought  to  trial  before  the  commissioner  of  the 
Ghliattisgarh  division,  and  were  sentenced  by  him 
to  be  hanged. 

Captain  Postons,  writing  on  Western  India, 
teUs  us  that  Brahmans  of  the  Dekhan  long  pre- 
served the  custom  of  yearly  sacrifidnff  an  aged 
woman,  on  the  occasion  of  the  raja  of  Sattara's 
visit  to  the  fort  of  Partabghur.  There  is,  toward 
the  close  of  the  19th  century,  a  numerous  tribe  of 
Brahmans  who  are  still  accused  of  the  practice. 
They  are  the  Eurrada,  and  are  inhabitants  of  the 
Eonkan.  They  were  noticed  in  1808  by  Colonel 
Walker,  Resident  of  Baioda,  and  subse^uentlv  by 
Sir  John  Malcolm  in  his  History  of  India,  and  the 
latest  reports  from  that  neighbourhood  show  the 
belief  that  the  practice  of  sacrificing  human  beings 
still  continues  amongst  them.  The  goddess  of 
their  worship  is  Maha  Lakshmi,  to  whom  Uiey 
believe  human  sacrifices  are  acceptable,  and  the 
more  so  if  the  victim  is  a  Brahman  learned  in 
the  shastras.  Kurrada  Brahmans  are  accused  of 
effecting,  by  the  secret  operation  of  poison,  that 
object  Colond  Walker  knew  several  Kurrada 
Brahmans  who,  admitting  the  former  prevalence, 
most  strongly  denied  ito  present  practice,  but 
many  people  would  decline  to  eat  of  food  prepared 
by  a  Brahman  of  this  tribe,  of  which  he  himself 
should  not  at  the  same  time  partake.  Sir  John 
Malcolm  also  states  of  the  Kurrada  Brahmans 
that  they  had  a  custom  at  Poona  of  annually  sacri- 
ficing to  the  Sakti  a  young  Brahman;  and  as, 
according  to  the  sacred  books,  if  the  victim  is 
unwilUng,  the  sacrifice  is  forbidden,  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence,  the  un- 
suspecting but  devoted  one  is  frequently  the 
stranger,  who  for  months,  or  perhaps  years,  had 
shared  the  hospitality  of  his  murderer.  On  one 
such  case  occurring,  orders  were  issued  for  the 
apprehension  of  a  Eurrada  Brahman  and  his 
family,  who  themselves  were  put  to  death,  whilst 
everv  priest  of  the  sect  was  expelled  from  the  city 
of  roona,  and  their  return  forbidden  by  the 
heaviest  penalties. — Mxlmnn's  Hist,  of  Jews,  4th 
edit,  L  pp.  24,  164 ;  William  Howit,  The  Super- 
natural; Bunserij  Egypt;  Oeorgic,  lib.  iii.  p.  6; 
Sharpens  Egypt^  i.  p.  168 ;  Early  Christianity  in 
Arabia;  Colonel  Forbes  Leslie;  Lubbock^  Origin 
of  Civil.;  Kenrich's  Phoenicia ;  J.  R.  Camac  and 
Colonel  A.  Walker^  Resident,  Baroda,  15th  March 
1808,  in  Parliamentary  Paper,  17th  June  1824, 
p.  62  •  Abbe  Domenech ;  Waders  Chinese  Army,  p. 
22;  To^s  Bajasthan,  i.  pp.  68,  76,  378;  Cole- 
man, Mythology  of  the  Hindoos,  p.  874 ;  Williams' 
Nala,  pp.  119,  209 ;  Postans*  Western  India,  ii. 
p.  178;  Hindu  Theatre,  i.  p.  840,  ii.  p.  59; 
Captain  John  Clune,  Appendix  to  the  Itinerary 
for  Western  India,  p.  46;  Mason's  Tenasserim; 
MastnCs  Burma ;  Dr»  W.  W,  Hunter,  p.  80 ; 
Livingstone,  Africa ;  Maleolm^s  Central  India,  n. 
p.  209 ;  CaL  Rev,,  December  1860,  also  January 
1871;  Wilson's  Glossary;  Sonnerafs  Voyage,  p. 
116 ;  Ward's  Hindoos,  u.  49-68, 126, 127,  iv.  870 ; 
F<yrM  Raeamala,  Hindu  Annals,  ii.  pp.  858,  860 ; 
Frere,  Antipodes,  p.  284;  Bryanfs  Myology; 
Roberts*  Illustrations  of  Ae  Scriptures;  Moor, 
Oriental  Fragmenis;  Surder.  Oriental  Customs; 
Harris'  Nat,  Hist,  of  the  Bible ;  Wilson^s  Select 
Works,  fi.  247 ;  Barth's  Hindus,  p.  57 ;  As,  Res, 
V.  n.  869 ;  Peschel:  Tod, 
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Peninsula  of  India,  lies  4}  miles  off  the  nearest 
shore,  16^  miles  from  Tellicherry.  It  is  whitish  in 
appearance,  40  feet  high,  and  has  edible  birds* 
nests  on  it.  Dr.  Fryer,  who  visited  India  in 
1678,  says  that  at  Iwgalore  the  Dutch  had  a 
fort,  and,  6  miles  to  the  north,  the  French  had  a 
flag  flying ;  within  a  league  of  which  a  grey  rock 
extols  its  hoarv  head  eight  fathoms  above  water, 
navigable  on  aU  sides,  justly  called  by  us  Sacrifice 
Island,  in  remembrance  of  a  bloody  butchery  on 
some  English  by  the  jnrate  Malabars.  who  are  the 
worst  pickeroons  on  this  coast,  going  in  fleets, 
and  are  set  out  by  the  great  men  ashore,  the  chief 
of  whom  lives  at  Durmapatan.— il  New  Account 
of  East  India  and  Persia,  etc,  p,  55,  Lond.  1698 ; 
Ouseleifs  Travels,  L  p.  68. 

SAD  A,  Hindu  Unitarians,  which  their  name 
Sada  or  Sad*ha,  Hind.,  pure  or  puritan,  implies. 
They  originated  in  A.D.  lo58  with  a  person  named 
Birbhan.    They  have  no  temples. 

SADACHARAS.  Sansk.  Fixed  religious 
observances  of  the  Hindus. 

SA-DANG,  also  Saundang.  Btriitf.  A  measorc 
of  length  in  P^;u= 0*601  yards. 

6ADAR0,  a  shirt  assumed  and  worn  by  the 
Parsee  race  as  a  token  of  admission  to  their 
faith. 

SADASHEGHOR,  a  small  seaport  town  on 
the  west  coast  of  India  in  the  N.  Canara  district 
of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  in  lat  14*  51'  25"  N., 
and  long,  76®  10'  55"  E.  The  prevalence  of  heavy 
breakers  outside  and  across  the  mouth  of  the 
bay,  from  Carwarhead  to  Deoghur  Island,  and  also 
throughout  its  interior  (except  close  under  the 
Head),  during  the  height  of  the  RliV.  monsoon, 
render  it  dangerous  at  such  times  for  inward- 
bound  vessels  to  make  the  anchorage,  and  impos- 
sible for  those  outward-bound  to  put  to  sea. 

SADASHYA.  Sansk.  Bystanders  at  a  council, 
whose  business  it  is  to  notice  and  correct  mis- 
takes. The  Sadashya  regulates  the  ceremonies  of 
worship,  but  is  not  employed  on  all  occasions. — 
War^s  Hindoos,  ii.  p.  17. 

SADAT,  Arab.,  plural  of  Syud.  This  word  in 
the  northern  Hejaz  and  in  British  India  is  applied 
indifferently  to  the  ^sterity  of  Hasan  and  Husain, 
sons  of  Ali  and  Fktuna,  and  grandsons  of  Maho- 
med. The  descendants  of  Ah  by  other  wives  arc 
styled  Alavi  Sadat. — Burton^s  Mecca,  iL  p.  263. 

SADA-YART  or  Sada-bart,  a  poorhouse  for 
distributing  alms  to  the  poor,  in  the  form  of  food 
or  money,  and  daily  or  periodically. 

SADDAIMUNI  is  said  to  have  been  a  Saiva 
devotee,  who  lived  at  the  same  time  as  Agastya. 
A  Yedantic  treatise,  Gnana  Nuru,  a  work  on 
medicine,  Kalappa  Nuru,  and  one  on  alchemy, 
Yata  Nikandu,  are  attributed  to  him;  but  they 
are  forgeries. 

SADDLE. 

San, Arab. 

Selles, Fr. 

Sattel,     ....     Qkr. 
Zin.  Koghir,  Ox»,,  IbHD. 

Selle, It. 

Kakapa,  Palana,    Maiat. 

The  saddles  of  Europe  are  made  with  a  wooden 
framework  covered  witn  leather  of  different  kinds, 
and  wfth  intervening  padding.  Those  in  use  in 
Asia  are  made  of  cl<Hh  or  felt  (namdah),  with  or 
without  a  wooden  fnsaenratk,  and  the  different 
racei  itt  Sind,  in  Kattyswar,  Tibet,  and  BindMian 


Sela Malat. 

Zin, Pbri«. 

Sadla, Rua. 

EMuCa,        •      .      .      •      .     EjP. 
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SADDLE  ISLAND. 


SAFED  KOH. 


have  each  their  own  peculiar  forms.  Their  saddle- 
cloths are  often  embroidered.  At  the  Exhibition 
of  1851,  the  saddle-cloths  and  matchlock  ac- 
coutrements from  the  raja  of  Kotah  had  a  pat- 
tern produced  with  gold-headed  nails  fixed  mto 


pretended.  He  travelled  as  a  darvesh  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  and  made  the  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca  no  less  than  14  times.  * 

SADID-ud-DIN  GAZERUNI,  author  of  Ul- 
Moghni-fi-Sharh-ul-Mujiz,  a  commentary  on  the 


green  velvet.    The  effect  of  this  was  so  good  as  I  Commentary  of  Ala-ud-Din  Ali  on  Avicenna's 


to  be    greatly  admired   by  some  of   the    best 
judges. — Koyle^s  Arts,  etc,  of  India,  p.  508. 

SADDLE  ISLAND,  in  the  Red  Sea,  has  active 
volcanoes. 

SAD-GOP,  a  cowherd  race  of  the  N.W. 
Provinces.  They  have  no  connection  with  the 
other  €k>walla  of  Bengal,  and  neither  intermairy 
with  them,  nor  follow  the  same  pursuits. — CaL 
Rev.,  No.  110. 

SAD'H  or  Sad'hu.  Sansk.  Pure,  pious, 
virtuous,  good;  a  person  leading  a  pious  or 
religious  life,  an  ascetic,  a  mendicant,  a  mono- 
theist  sect  of  Hindus,  whose  chief  seats  are  Dehli, 
Agra,  Jeypore,  Farralchabad,  but  there  are  several 
of  the  sect  scattered  over  other  parts  of  the 
country.  The  Sad*h  utterly  reject  and  abhor  all 
kinds  of  idolatry.  They  say  Sad^fa,  the  appellation 
of  the  sect,  means  *  servant  of  God;'  its  real 
meaning  is  pure,  from  Sad'ha,  pure.  They  are 
pure  deists,  and  their  form  of  worship  is  most 
simple.  Sad'hs  resemble  the  Quakers,  or  Society 
of  Friends  in  England,  in  their  customs  in  a 
remarkable  degree.  Ornaments  and  gay  apparel 
of  every  kind  are  strictly  prohibited.  Their  dress 
is  always  white.  They  uever  make  any  obeisance 
or  sidutation.  They  wiU  not  take  an  oath,  and 
they  are  exempted  in  the  courts  of  justice,  their 
asseveration,  like  that  of  the  Quakers,  being  con- 
sidered equivalent.  The  Sad'hs  profess  to  abstain 
from  all  luxuries,  such  as  tobacco,  betle,  opium, 
and  wine.  They  never  have  exhibitions  of  danc- 
ing. All  violence  to  man  or  beast  is  forbidden ; 
but  in  self-defence  resistance  is  allowable. 
Industry  is  strongly  enjoined.  Their  nuptial  rite 
is  simple,  all  unnecessary  expenses  being  scrupul- 
ously avoided.  Polygamy  is  never  allowed,  and 
even  widows  are  forbidden  to  unite  with  a  second 
husband. — CoU.  Myth.  Hind. 

SADHAN,  a  devout  Hindu  butcher  of  Benares 
who  lived  in  the  17th  century,  and  was  fervent 
in  the  observances  of  his  religion.  He  is  fabled 
to  have  miraculously  weighed  all  his  meat  with  a 
sah'gram,  and  without  dying  to  have  ascended  to 
heaven. — Sherring,  p.  266. 

SAD' HI  RAM  DAS  was  the  first  Sikh  guru  of 
the  Sad*hi  tribe,  and  hence  was  named  R^  Das, 
Sad'hi  The  Sad'hi  were  numerous  about  Mucka- 
wal  about  the  middle  of  the  19th  centiuy. — 
MacGregor*8  Sikhs,  L  p.  29. 

SADHIJA  PANTHI,  a  Vaishnava  sect  of 
Hindus  in  the  N.W.  Provinces  of  India ;  originated 
by  Sadhua,  a  butcher. 

SAD'HWIA,  a  Hindu  female  saint  Sad'hya, 
Sansk.,  is  from  Sad'h,  to  perfect 

SADI,  a  Persian  poet,  a  beautiful  writer  in 
his  own  peculiar  way.  Though  inferior  to  Hafiz 
in  lyric  poetry,  his  works  are  much  more  volumin- 
ous and  diversified,  embracing  all  kinds  of  com- 
position in  prose  and  verse.  Sadi  was  his  literary 
takballus  or  title,  given,  it  is  said,  because  he  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Sad-bin-Zangi,  king  of  Persia. 
His  name  was  Shaikh  Masalah-u-Din.  He  was 
bom  at  Shiraz  A.D.  1194,  and  died  there  a.d. 
1292,  at  the  age  of  98  solar  years.  He  was  a 
man  of  much  learning  and  great  piety,  real  or 


Qanun  fi't  Tibb. 

SADIYA,  village  in  Lakhimpur  district, 
Assam,  in  lat.  27°  49'  45"  N.,  and  long.  95°  41' 
85"  E.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra, 
about  100  miles  above  Dibrogarh,  and  210  feet 
above  the  sea.  Sadiya  is  the  extreme  N.E. 
frontier  outpost  of  British  India.  The  river  is 
navigable  thus  far  in  the  raina  In  1839,  the 
Khamti  tribe  rose  in  rebellion.  They  cut  off  the 
outpost  at  Sadiya,  and  killed  Major  White,  the 
commandant  and  political  agent,  together  with 
the  detachment  of  sejpoys.  In  order  to  promote 
frien<fly  relations  with  the  neighbounng  hill 
tribes  of  Khamti,  Mishmi,  and  Singpho,  a  fair 
is  held  in  February.  The  hillmen  bring  down 
caoutchouc,  wax,  musk,  cloth,  mats,  daos  or  hill- 
kuives,  and  ivory. — Imp.  Gaz. ;  A.  Schlagentweit. 

SADOZAI,  a  title  of  the  Daurani  Afghans. 
They  ruled  in  Kabul  from  a.d.  1747  until  they 
were  put  aside  by  Dost  Muhammad  Khan,  a  chief 
of  the  Barakzai. 

SADQA.  Arab.  Sacrifice.  Sadqe-hona  or 
Sadqe-jana,  to  become  a  sacrifice  for  another. 
Sadqe-kama,  to  sacrifice  for  the  welfare  of  another. 

SADR.  Arab.  Chief,  principal.  Sadr  adalat, 
the  chief  court  of  justice;  Sadr  Diwani  adalat, 
the  chief  civil  court ;  Sadr  foujdari  adalat ;  Sadr 
Nizamat  adalat,  the  chief  criminal  court.  Sadr- 
amin,  a  judicial  fuoctionary ;  Sadr  mal  guzar,  in 
the  revenue  system,  the  head-man  of  a  village 
who  collects  and  pays  the  land-tax.  The  Sadr- 
amin  of  the  British  is  a  subordinate  judge  with 
limited  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction. 

SADRAS,  correctly  Satranja-patana,  a  small 
seaport  town  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  in  lat. 
12^  31'  15^  N.,  and  long.  80°  12'  E.  Popula- 
tion, about  1144.  Sadras  first  became  a  trading 
settlement  of  the  Dutch  in  1647,  and  was  long 
famous  for  the  fineness  of  the  muslin  produced  by 
its  looms.  The  British  captured  it  m  1795.  It 
was  temporarily  restored  to  the  Dutch,  but  has 
been  an  EngUsh  possession  since  1824. — Imp.  Gaz. 

SADRPUR,  a  pargana  in  the  Sitapur  district 
of    Oudh ;    Muhamnmdans    form    the    priocipal 

Eroprietary  body,  owning  119  villages ;  Raikwars 
old  11 ;  Seths,  5  ;  Janwar  Kshatriyas,  4  ;  Pan- 
wars,  4  ;  Kashmiri  Brabmans,  4.  The  remaining 
23  are  ciiiefly  held  by  Kayasths. — Imp.  Gaz. 

SADULLAPUR,  a  village  in  Maldah  district, 
Bengal.  The  chief  descent  or  ghat  to  the  holv 
stream  of  the  Bhagirathi  is  at  this  place,  to  which 
the  dead  bodies  of  Hindus  are  brought  from  great 
distances  to  be  burned. — Imp.  Gaz.  viii. 
SAD  WAR.    Hind.    Pikemen  in  the  Northern 

Gircars. 

SAFA.  Hind.  A  small,  close-fittiug,  coloured 
turband,  worn  under  the  datitar. 

SAFDAR  ALI,  a  Muhammadan  chief  who  was 
engaged  in  the  contest  for  supremacy,  and  was 
for  a  short  time  a  nawab  in  A  root,  but  was  mur- 
dered there  by  Pathans  and  Abyssinian  slaves. 
He  left  a  posthumous  and  only  son. 

SAFED  KOH,  a  range  of  mountains  in  Afghan- 
istan, which  commences  from  a  few  miles  west 
of  the  Shutargardan  pass,  between  Kuram  and 
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SAFPAVI. 


SAGA. 


Logiir .  Its  highest  point  is  the  Sita  Ram  inountai  d  , 
15,622  feet  above  the  sea,  whence  the  range  is 
pertoips  nowhere  less  than  12,500  feet,  until  it 
again  culminates  in  a  double-peak  mountain,  whose 
summits  average  14,800  feet.  It  throws  out  to 
the  north  a  spur  which  forms  the  east  watershed 
of  the  Logar  riyer,  and,  dividing  it  from  the 
Khurd  Kabul  river,  ends  at  Bhutkhak.  Another 
spur  separates  the  Khurd  Kabul  and  the  Tezin 
rivers,  and  over  it  run  the  Haft  Kotal  and  Lata- 
band  passes.  Another  spur,  after  running  north 
for  about  80  miles  to  the  north  of  Jagdalak,  turns 
to  the  east,  parallel  with  the  Kabul  river,  and 
ends  at  the  junction  of  the  Surkhab  with  that 
river.  Other  north  spurs  run  between  the  streams 
which  flow  down  from  it  into  the  Surkhab  or 
the  Kabul  river.  Of  these  the  principal  are, 
commencing  from  the  west,  the  Gandamak, 
Karasa,  Ghiprial,  Kiearak,  Kote,  and  Mohmand. 
On  the  south  of  the  range  is  a  spur  which  runs 
out  from  the  Shutai^rdan  pass,  and  drains  on 
the  north  and  east  into  the  Haziurdarakht  and 
Hariab  streams,  and  on  the  south  into  another 
source  of  the  Kuram ;  and  a  second  south  spur 
is  the  Peiwar  Kotal,  which  comes  out  from  the 
Sita  Ram  peak,  15,622  feet,  and  ends  at  the 
Kuraiii,  draming  into  the  Keria  and  Hariab  rivers 
on  the  west  and  the  Peiwar  on  the  east. — Walker  ; 
Mowerofi^  ii.  p.  355 ;  Mohun  LaVs  Tr,  p.  339 ; 
MacCfregof^s  Afghanistan,  p.  686 ;  Imp.  Gaz. ; 
Bellew, 

8AFFAVI,  a  dynasty  which  ruled  in  Persia. 
SeeKhalifs. 

8AFFL0WER,  Bastard  saflFron. 


Arab. 
Beno. 
Chin. 


Uifftr,      ,    .    . 
Kajirah,  .    .    . 
Hnng-IaJa-hwa, 
Yoh-nuiig*hwa,  „ 

Safflor,DA.,  Du.»  Oeb.,Sw. 
Kortin,  .  .  .  Bgypt. 
Cartame,  .  .  .  .  Fb. 
Baffran  batard,      .    .    „ 


Kussum,  Kussumba,HiKD. 
Zaffrone,  .  .  .  .  IT. 
A^afroa,  ....  PoH. 
Polerroi,  .  .  .  Rds. 
Prostoi  Bchafran,  .  .  „ 
Azafron  bastardo,  .  Sp. 
Alazor,  .....,, 
Sendorkum,      .    .     Tam. 

Two  species  yield  the  safflowor  of  conunercc, 
viz.  Carthamus  tinctorius,  which  has  smaJl  leaves 
and  an  orange  flower ;  and  0.  oxyacantha,  with 
larger  leaves  and  a  yellow  flower,  a  native  of 
Caucasus.  The  former  is  cultivated  in  every  part 
of  the  E.  Indies,  in  China,  America,  Spain,  some 
of  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe;  is  indigenous 
to  the  whole  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  a 
large  quantity  is  grown  in  and  exported  from 

It  has  been  noticed  under  its  Latin  name  Car- 
thamus  tinctorius,  also  under  Dyes,  but  it  may  be 
mentioned  here,  that  though  still  largely  used 
throughout  the  East  Indies,  and  exported  from 
British  India,  the  aniline  dyes  are  being  preferred 
to  it  even  in  tne  places  of  its  growth.  The  safflower 
exported  from  India  was — 

,«-.-.  Cwt.           Rs.  Cwt.  Rs. 

1874-75,  14,222  6,60,827  1879-80,      2,411  1,81,456 

1876-77,  7,662  3.04,672  1882-83,      3,008  92,038 

1877-78,  8,698  1,48,806 

Safliower  oil,  Poliyan  of  the  Panjab,  and  Ka- 
rinna  safur  of  the  Persians,  is  a  hght- yellow, 
dear  oil,  obtained  from  the  seeds  when  properly 
prepared.  It  is  used  in  India  for  culinary  and 
other  purposes.  This  oil  deserves  more  attention 
than  it  has  hitherto  received.  It  is  used  in  some 
of  the  Goveinment  workshops  as  a  *  drying  oil.' 
It  is  believed  to  oonstitato  the  bulk  of  the  cele- 
brated Macassar  oi). 


SAFFRON. 

Rootla  saffron,   Ano.-Hd. 
Karkam,  Zaifran,     Arab. 
Than'wen,      .    .    Bubm. 
Fan-hung-hwa,    .     Ohin« 
Hwang-hwa,    .    .    .    „ 
Si-tsang-hung-hwa,  .     ,, 
Poh-fu-lan,      .    .     .     „ 
Saffran,  .     .     .     Da.,  Sw. 
Safran, DUT. 


ABafran,  ....  Fb. 
KeyBor,  Zaifran,  HlMi). 
Zanerano,  ....  It. 
Safanm,  .  .  .  Malay. 
Abir,  Karkam,  .  PlBS. 
Acafrao,  .  .  .  PORT. 
Sonafran,  .  .  .  Rus. 
Kunkama.  .  .  .  Saitbk. 
Khohon,     .    .    .  SnroH. 


Crocus  sativus,  the  saffron  plant,  has  been 
noticed  under  that  head.  It  is  a  native  of  Asia 
Minor,  naturalised  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and 
cultivated  in  Persia  and  Kashmir.  The  Chinese 
obtain  it  from  Tibet.  It  is  brought  to  India  from 
Great  Britain,  the  seaports  of  the  Red  Sea,  Persia, 
and  Kashmir.  The  dried  stigmata  of  the  flower 
are  picked  out,  dried  on  paper  either  in  a  kiln  or 
by  the  sun.  If  compressed  into  cakes,  it  is  called 
cake  saffron.  Hay  saffron,  that  usually  met 
with,  consists  of  the  stigmas,  each  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  long.  One  grain  of  good  saffron  con- 
tains the  stigmata  and  styles  of  nine  flowers,  so 
that  one  ounce  of  saffron  is  equal  to  4000  flowers. 
The  dried  pistils,  compressed  into  Arm  cakes  or 
masses,  are  termed  in  India  rootla  saffron.  Cake 
saffron,  as  now  met  with,  is  prepared  from  the 
florets  of  the  safflower.  Saffron  is  used  in  medi- 
cine, and  as  a  dye,  and  in  India  also  by  women 
to  tinge  the  skin  of  the  body  of  a  light-yellow 
colour,  but  the  aniline  dyes  are  everywhere  dis- 
placing it.  To  put  on  the  saffron  robe  is  the  sign 
of  *no  (Kiarter'  with  the  Raj  out  warrior.  It  if 
employed  as  a  seasoning  in  cookery,  also  to  oc^onr 
confectionery,  liquors,  varnishes,  and  it  ia  used  to  a 
small  extent  by  painters  and  dyers.  The  colour* 
ing  ingredient  is  a  peculiar  principle,  to  which  the 
name  of  polychroite  has  been  given.  It  possessed 
the  properties  of  being  totally  destroyed  by  the 
action  of  the  solar  rays,  colouring  in  smaU  quan- 
tity a  large  body  of  water,  and  of  forming  blue 
or  green  tints  when  treated  with  sulphuric  and 
nitric  add  ^or  with  sulphate  of  iron.  In  the 
Arabian  and  Hindu  schools  of  medicine,  it  con- 
tinues to  be  used.  The  Arabians  class  it  amongst 
their  Mos^betat(Hypnotica),Mokewyat(Cardiaca). 
and  Mufettchat  (Deobstruentia). 

SAFI  are  a  widely-spread  people  occupying  Dara 
Nur,  Dara  Masir,  Dara  Pech,  and  the  valleys  open- 
ing on  the  Khonar  river,  also  in  a  district  called 
Surkh  Khambar,  south  of  Bajur,  and  they  inhabit 
Taghow.  They  speak  the  Afghan  dialect,  but 
also  Pashai.  In  toe  emperor  Baber*s  time,  they 
were  styled  Kafir,  and  they  were  subsequently 
expelled  by  the  Ghilzai  from  the  lands  to  the  soutli 
of  Taghow,  and  between  Kabul  and  Jalalabad. 
Nadir  Shah  cultivated  a  friendship  with  them. 
South  of  the  Safi,  at  Bahi,  the  first  march  from 
Goehter,  on  the  Jalalabad  river,  towards  Bajur, 
are  a  people  called  Yeghani,  who  consider  them- 
selves Afghans,  but  are  probably  converted  Kafir, 
for  they  speak  a  dialect  which  no  Afghan  can 
understand. — Mcuwn^s  Joumefftt, 

SAG.  Beno.,  Hind.  Greens;  green  ▼egt>- 
tables;  any  vegetable  pot-herb.  C<mshoni8  oli> 
torius,  gogi  sag,  is  Malva  parviflora ;  Jau  ms  is 
Chenopodium  album;  Phapra  sag  is  PharSitis 
nil ;  Rin  sag  is  Phytolacca  oeoandra. 

SAGA.  SiAM.  The  red  seeds  of  Abmi  pre- 
catorius,  32  of  which  make  a  pbainong,  worth 
about  }d. ;    a  gcdd  and  silver  weigiii  uied  in 
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SAGAH  BARK. 


SAGAR. 


MaJifcoca»  the  12th  of  the  majam,  and  =4*33 
gisihB.'^Simmimds*  Diet 

SAGAH  BARK.  Aiyqlo-Malay.  A  bark  of 
Singapore,  reaemUing  mangroYe  bark  io  appear* 
ance,  and  employed  as  a  dyeing  material. 

8AGAI.  Hind.  Betrothal;  from  Saga,  also 
Sagavat,  relationship. 

SAGAXiA  was  tne  capital  of  the  Bactrian 
dynasty  that  ruled  in  the  Panjab,  and  its  name 
was  changed  by  Demetrius  to  Eutbymedia. 
Bayer  says  that  according  to  Claudius  Ptolemy, 
there  was  a  town  within  the  Hydaspcs  yet  nearer 
the  Indus  called  Sagala,  also  Euthymedia,  but  lie 
scarcely  doubts  that  Demetrius  called  it  £uthy- 
demia,  from  his  father,  after  his  death,  and  that 
of  Menander.  Colonel  Tod  supposes  Sagala  to  be 
the  Salbhanpura  of  the  Yadu  when  driven  from 
Zabulisthan,  and  that  of  the  Yu-ti  or  Yu-cUi, 
who  were  fixed  there  from  Central  Asia  in  the 
5th  century,  and  it  so  early  as  the;  2d  century 
when  Ptolemy  wrote,  they  may  have  originated 
the  change  to  Yutimedia,  the  Central  Yu>tL — 
Hist.  Reg.  Bad,  p.  84.    See  Bactria. 

SAGAPENUM. 


Sugbinnj,  Sakbenuj,  Arab. 
I-sQs, ....  Bombay. 
Hagapfmummi,    •    .  Gkb. 


Sagafion,  .  Or.,  Pkrs. 
Kimdil,  Mgbonuj,  Hind. 
SagH^ono,    ....    It. 


A  eonerete  gum-resin,  supposed  by  some  authors 
to  be  from  tiie  Ferula  Persica.  It  is  obtained 
from  Smyrna,  Alexandria,  etc.,  in  masses  formed 
of  soft,  adhesive  fragments,  the  sise  of  the  thumb 
or  more,  somewhat  transparent,  reddish-yellow 
externally,  pale  within,  of  a  waxy  or  brittle  con* 
sistence,  often  mixed  with  impurities  and  seeds* 
Its  odonr  resembles  that  of  garlic  and  asafoetida  \ 
its  taste  is  hot,  naoseous,  and  rather  bitter.  Its 
roedkanal  uses  are  the  some  as  those  of  asa- 
foetida, but  it  is  oonsidered  less  energetic,  and  is 
but  little  employed.  It  is  sometimes  adulterated 
with  bdellium,  gnnda  birosa,  and  other  similar 
gum-resins  or  turpentines.  It  is  collected  in  the 
same  manner  as  awfoetida. — O'SA.  p.  863. 

SAGAR  or  Sagara,  an  ooean,  a  sea,  any  inland 
sea  or  artificial  lake;  also  the  low  lands  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges  where  the 
Hoogiy  branch  faUs  into  the  sea.  Ganga  Sagara, 
the  place  where  the  Bhagixatfai  leaves  £e  Ganges 
to  the  ocean. 

SAGAR,  a  town  of  the  Central  Provinces  of 
British  India,  in  kt.  28''  49'  50"  N.,  and  long. 
78''  48'  45'  E.,  with  a  popnladoii  in  1872  of 
45,666  souls.  Sagar  stands  1940  feet  above  sea- 
level,  on  the  N.W.  borders  of  a  hJce  nearly  a  mile 
broad,  and  said  to  be  an  ancient  Banjara  work. 
A  Bnndela  raja  built  a  small  Uxtt  on  the  site  of  the 
present  dty  m  a.d.  1660,  and  founded  a  Tillage, 
called  Parkota,  now  a  quarter  of  the  modem 
town.  Sagar  town  is  the  headquarter  station  of  a 
district  of  the  same  name,  lying  between  lat.  28^ 
4'  and  24^  27'  N.,  and  long.  78^  6'  and  79*  12'  E. 
Area,  4006  square  miles:  populatbn  in  1872, 
527,735  persons.  Sagar  district  occupies,  with 
that  of  Damoh,  the  high  Yindhyan  table-land 
which  stretches  out  on  the  north-west  comer  of 
the  Centnl  Provinoes.  The  cultivatcnrs  are  the 
Kurmi  and  the  Lodhi.  The  Gond,  24,217,  com- 
prise about  4*68  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and 
the  predatory  ctiminal  Khangar  and  Kohri  are 
oon- Aryan  races.  The  Kohri  dwell  on  the  borders, 
near  Nstiye  States,  to  which  they  resort  if  pressed 
by  the  polios. 


In  the  beginning  of  the  year  a.d.  1818,  by  a 
treaty  concluded  between  the  Peshwa  Baji  Kao 
and  the  British  Government,  Sagar,  with  the 
^'reater  part  of  the  present  Sagar  district  Damoh, 
Jubbulpur,  and  Handla,  were  made  over  to  tho 
BriliBfa. — Imp,  Gaz. 

SAGAK  or  Sanger  Island  is  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hoogiy  river,  Bengal,  in  lat.  21°  85'  80*  to  21^ 
56'  30"  N.,  and  long.  88°  4'  30"  to  88°  14'  E.     lU 
lighthouse  is  in  kt.  21°  38'  N.,  and  88°  1'  E.  long. 
It  is  21  miles  in  length  and  6  in  breadth,  and  is  low, 
but  as  it  lies  upon  the  extreme  edge  of  the  deltaic 
basin,  it  is  consequently  higher  than  the  centre  of 
the  delta.     The  remains  of  tanks,  temples,  and 
roads  are  still  to  be  seen,  showing  that  it  was  onco 
more  densely  populated  than  it  is  now,  and  native 
history  informs  us  that  Saugor  Island  has  been 
inhabited  for  centuries.    Duriog  the  operation  of 
clearing  Saugor  Island  in  1822  to  1838,  and  later 
when  clearing  away  the  jungle  for  the  electric 
telegraph  ia  1855-56,  remains  of  buildings,  timks, 
roads,  and  other  signs  of  man^s  former  presence 
were  brought  to  light.    Again,  upon  the  eastern 
portions  of  the  Simderbuns,  where  the  country 
has  been  cleared  of  forest,  mud  forts  are  found 
in  good  numbers.     Mug,  Maky,  Arab,  Portu* 
guese,  and  other  pirates,  about  a.d.  1581,  d^K)pu- 
lated  the  country  so  far  to  the  westward  between 
the  river  Horinghatta  and  the  Rabnabad  channeL 
The  delta  is  intersected  from  north  to  south  by 
many  broad  rivers,  and  by  endless  creeks  running 
one  into  the  other,  filled  for  the  most  part  with 
salt  water  when  near  the  sea.    This  tract  of  land 
occupies  approximately  28,080.  square  miles  of 
superficial  area,  or  double  tiie  area  of  the  delta 
of  the  Nile ;  measuring  from  west  to  east,  or  from 
the  light  bank  of  the  Hoogiy  river  opposite  to 
the  Saugor  tripod  on  the  south-west  pdnt  of 
Saugor  Island,  to  Ghittagong,  it  is  270  miles  in 
width,  presenting  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal  a  series 
of  low,  flat  mud  banks  covered  at  high  water 
and  dry  at  low  water ;  a  few  miles  from  low- 
water  mark   conmienoe   mangrove   swamps;   a 
little  farther  inland  trees  appear,  and  lastly  cul- 
tivation, the  nearest  cultivation  in  the  central 
portion  of  the  delta  being  47  miles  from  the  aea. 
In  the  sea  front  of  the  delta  there  -are  nine 

Principal  openings  having  a  head-stream,  that  is, 
aving  water  flowing  direct  from  the  Gangesi  or 
from  the  Megna  or  Brahmaputra.  They  are — 1. 
the  Ganges;  2.  the  Megna  or  Brahmaputra;  3. 
Horinghatta ;  4.  Pussur ;  5.  Murjatta  or  Kagga ; 
6.  Baiapunga;  7.  Mollinchew;  8.  Roymungulor 
Jutxx>na ;  9.  Hoogiy.  Besides  these  large  rivers, 
there  are  numerous  openings  having  no  head- 
stream,  being  mere  wit- water  tidal  estuaries; 
these  openings  or  headless  rivers  are  the  deepesti 
as  no  silt  or  deposit  is  poured  into  them  from  the 
higher  lands.  The  tides  in  the  Hoogiy  run  with 
a  rapidity  in  the  springs  of  7  miles  an  hour 
between  Saugor  and  Calcutta.  At  Calcutta  it  is 
high  water  about  2h.  80m.  on  full  and  change  of 
the  moon.  The  bore  is  of  not  unfrequent  oecur* 
rence  in  this  branch  of  the  river. 

A  fair  is  held  on  the  island  in  the  beginning  of 
January,  to  which  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  India, 
but  esjpecially  from  Bengal,  resort  to  wash  awav 
their  sins  in  the  waters  of  the  holy  stream.  A 
writer  in  the  Calcutta  Review  states  that^  in 
1688,  two  years  before  the  foundation  of  Calcuttai 
it  contained  a  papulation  of  200,000  persons,  whp 
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in  one  night  were  swept  away  by  an  inundation. 
A  cyclone  of  1864  caused  enormous  destruc- 
tion and  loss  of  life.  The  storm- wave,  11  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  land,  swept  over  the 
island  with  resistless  force ;  1488  persons  sur- 
vived out  of  a  population  of  5625.  The  island, 
when  surveyed  in  1812,  was  found  to  contain 
148,265  acres  of  dry  land.  The  island  is  now 
covered  with  dense  jungle,  and  infested  by  tigers 
and  other  wild  beasts.  Many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  cultivate  it,  but  with  small  success. 

SAGARA,  in  Hindu  legend  reputed  son  of 
Bahu  or  Bahuka.  He  is  said  to  have  warred  with 
and  conquered  the  Saka,  the  Yavana,  the  Kam- 
boja,  the  Parada,  and  Pahlava.  Sagara  had  two 
wives,  Sumati,  daughter  of  Kasyapa,  and  Kesini, 
daughter  of  Raja  Viderbha,  both  of  whom  had 
children,  all  bad  men,  who  were  destroyed. — 
Garrett;  Dowson. 

SAGE. 


Riug-kai,  Tan-san,  Chin. 

Sauge,    k     .    .    .  .    Fr. 

Weise,  Salbei,     .  Ger.  ? 

Salbia,   ....  Hind. 


Satvia,  . 
Salbei,  . 
Seyg-elle, 
Aaa  chayi, 


.  It.,  Sp. 
.  Pkrs. 
.  Tah. 
.    Turk. 


A  perennial,  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  of 
Central  Asia,  and  China ;  grown  in  all  the  gardens, 
and  is  propagated  by  seeds,  layers,  and  slips.  It 
is  used  for  seasoning.  The  sage  of  Bengal,  Murtoo, 
Benq.,  are  the  leaves  and  herb  of  Meriandra 
Bengalensis. — Ben.  p.  223  ;  Smith, 

SAGERETIA  BRANDRETHIANA.    Aitch. 


Koher,   .    Ravi,  Sutlbj. 
Mumani,     Trans-Indus. 


Ganger,  Kanger,  Jhelum. 
Bhandi,  Bajan, .  Kanora. 
Maimana,.    .    •    .   Panj. 

The  Sageretia  genus  of  plants,  belonang  to  the 
natural  order  Rhamnen,  is  found  in  S.  and  N. 
America,  Java,  China,  and  in  India  along  the 
foot  of  the  Himalaya.  S.  Brandrethiana  is  a  large 
shrub  of  Kaghan;  abounds  in  places,  Trans- 
Indus,  from  2000  to  3500  feet,  and  in  the  Salt 
Range,  and  occurs  low  in  the  Jhelum  basin.  The 
fruit  is  well  known  in  the  bazars  of  Peshawur  and 
Afghanistan ;  it  is  small  and  black,  and  is  very 
pleasant  eating  when  fresh  and  in  sufficient 
quantity,  the  flavour  being  not  unlike  that  of  the 
bilberry.  In  the  Salt  Range,  a  chatni  is  made  of 
the  fruit ;  wood  very  hard  and  close-grained. 

SAGERETIA  HAMOSA.    Bronan. 
Bhamnns  trigynua,  Don.      \  Zizyphus  hamoea,  Wall, 
A  trailing  plant  of  Nepal. — Voigt, 
SAGERETIA  OPPOSITIFOLIA.    Brongn, 

Berchemia  oppoeitifolia,  W.  I  KhamnuB  trigynus,  Don. 
Zizyphus  oppositifolia,  W,  | 

Girthan,  ....    Beas.    Gidamak,  .    .  Eaohan. 
Kanak,     .    •    .  Kaghan.    Drange,     .    .    .    Ravi. 

A  plant  of  the  Dehra  Doon,  and  in  the  N.W. 
Himalaya  at  from  2000  to  8000  feet  in  the  outer 
hills.    Its  fruit  is  eaten. 

SAGERETIA  THEEZANS.  Brongn,  A  large 
ahmb  employed  as  a  substitute  for  tea  in  China, 
where  the  poor  make  use  of  the  leaves  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  of  the  true  tea,  and  for 
which  it  makes  a  good  substitute  from  its  astrin- 
gency  and  fragrance ;  wood  very  hard.  — Drs.  Voigt, 
Ciegkom,  Stewart;  Eng.  Cyc. 

SAGITTARIA  SAGITTIFOLIA,  Linn,,  of 
Europe,  N.  and  Mid  Asia  to  Japan.  It  is  one  of 
the  mmdsomest  of  British  aquatic  plants,  whether 
as  regards  the  elegant  spear-leaved  canes  of 
glossiest  green,  or  the  flower-spikes  rising  in 
pyramidal  form  from  the  surface  of  the  water.    It 


is  extensively  cidtivated  among  the  Chinese  for 
the  sake  of  its  edible  rhizome,  which  fiies 
itself  in  the  solid  earth  below  the  mud,  and  con- 
stitutes an  article  of  food.  S.  Sinensis,  Tatarinov, 
Ts'ze  ku,  Chin.,  is  mentioned  by  Tatarinov  as  grow- 
ing in  China,  but  is  idso  applied  to  the  Chinese 
tulip  species  of  amaiyllis  or  tulip,  the  Chinese 
name. — Art.  Jour.  p.  108,  April  1857  ;  Smith, 
SAGO. 


Sagu-dana,  .  .  . 
Kwang-lang-mien, 
So-mun-mien,  .  , 
Si-kuh-mi,    .     .    , 


Beng.    Sagu,  Sagu-cbawal,  Hind. 
Chin.    Sagu,  Ja v. ,  Malay,  Male. 

Sbow-arisi,     .    .    .  Tam. 

Zow-bium,      .    .    .   TsL. 

Sago,  and  starchy  substances  allied  to  it,  are 
obtained  from  manv  palms.  Sago  starch  is  con- 
tained in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  stem,  and  is 
separated  by  bruising  and  elutriation.  The  finest 
is  procured  from  the  stems  of  Sagus  Uevi!<, 
Rumph.,  a  native  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra;  and 
Areuga  saccharifera,  Lahillardiere,  furnishes  a 
large  supply  of  sugar,  and  when  exhausted  of  its 
saccharine  sap,  yields  sago  of  good  quality. 

In  Java,  the  Arenga  saccharifera  is  the  only 
source  of  sago,  which  is  used  in  considerable 
quantity  in  the  western  and  poorer  districts  of 
the  island,  and  is  offered  for  sale  in.  all  the 
markets.  It  is  smaller  in  quantity  than  in  tiio 
pith  of  the  true  sago  tree,  more  difBcult  to  extract, 
and  inferior  in  quality,  possessing  a  certain  peculiar 
flavour  from  which  the  farina  of  the  true  sago  is 
free.  Some  trees  will  produce  five  or  six  female 
spadices,  before  yielding  a  single  male  one ;  such 
trees  are  considered  unprofitable  by  the  toddy 
collectors,  but  in  this  case  it  is  said  that  they 
yield  s^o  equal  in  qualitv,  though  not  in  qaantity, 
to  the  Cycas  cirdnalis,  from  which,  both  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  a  kind  of  sago  is  procured. 
One  tree  yielded  about  150  lbs.  of  good  sago  meal. 

In  the  Moluccas,  lai^  quantities  are  obtained 
from  the  Sagus  hevis  and  Arenga  saccharifera. 
The  Malays  prefer  that  of  Sagus  Isevis,  but  the 
Sagus  farinifera,  Gasrtn.^  of  the  eastern  islands  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  also  yields  a  sago. 

Si^o,  sugar,  and  palm  wine  are  procured  from 
the  Caryota  urens.  The  farinaceous  part  of  the 
trunk  of  old  trees  is  manufactured  into  sago, 
equal  to  the  best  farina,  being  highly  nutritious. 
It  is  said,  indeed,  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  tme 
sago  palm,  and  is  much  used  as  sago  meal  in 
Canara  and  Cochin.  The  best  sago  is  made  at 
Cochin  from  October  to  June,  as  ul  its  preparation 
bright  sunshine  is  required  to  mature  the  opera- 
tion. The  first  sort  may  be  delivered  on  the  sea- 
coast  at  Rs.  4^  per  maund  (25  lbs.),  the  second 
sort  Rs.  2i  per  maund.  C.  obtusa,  Griffith,  of 
the  Mishmi  Hills,  and  C.  sobolifera,  WalL,  of  the 
Andamans,  are  also  known* 

A  farina  is  prepared  in  Brazil  from  the  inside 
of  the  trunk  of  the  Camauba,  Copemica  cerifera. 

The  pithy  portion  of  the  trunk  of  the  gebang 
palm,  Corypha  gebanga,  Bhtme,  yields  a  sort  of 
sago,  as  also  that  of  the  Sabal  Adansonii,  the 
sago  palm  of  New  Ireland  and  New  Quinea. 

Sago  is  made  in  Malabar  and  Ceylon  from  the 
pith  of  the  talipot  palm,  the  Corypha  umbracali- 
fenu 

Cochin -China  sago  seems  from  Looreiro's 
aocount  to  be  obtain^  from  the  Arenga  sacchari- 
fera and  Cycas  inermis.  Aocoiding  to  Thunberg, 
it  is  from  the  Cycas  revolnta  that  the  Japanese 
manufacture  it    From  the  soft  stem  of  Cycas 
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circinalis,  a  kind  of  sago  is  produced  both  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies. 

Hetroxylon  fiJare,  Mart,  a  native  of  China, 
yields  an  inferior  sago  of  commerce. 

In  India,  a  sago  is  obtained  from  the  Phoenix 
forinifera,  Roxb, 

In  China,  sago  is  obtained  from  Rhapis  flabel- 
liformifl,  from  which,  also,  it  is  made  for  native 
use  in  Trayancore,  Mysore,  and  Wynad,  in  the 
Peninsula  of  India. 

Mergul  sago  is  manufactured  from  the  Tacca 
pinnatifida,  and  may  be  seen  in  every  bazar  in  the 
Tenasserim  Provinces,  the  plant  abounding  along 
the  sea-shores.  The  same  plant  is  common  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  and  its  tubers  there  supply  to 
the  inhabitants  the  place  of  bread.  A  spurious 
kind  of  arrowroot  has  long  been  made  at  Mergui 
from  the  same  plant  as  that  which  yields  the 
sago,  but  medical  men  have  decided  that  it  con- 
t:iins  properties  which  render  it  unsuitable  for  the 
sick,  and  chemical  analysis  has  developed  that 
it  contains  only  half  the  nutritious  qualities  of 
genuine  arrowroot. 

Sago  occurs  in  commerce  in  two  states, — pul- 
verulent and  granulated.  (1)  The  meal  or  flour, 
in  the  form  of  a  fine  amylaceous  powder,  whitish, 
with  a  buffy  or  reddish  tint ;  odour  faint,  but 
somewhat  unpleasant  and  musty.  (2)  Granulated 
sago  of  two  kinds, — ^pearl  and  common  brown. 
The  former  occurs  in  small  hard  grains,  not 
exceeding  in  size  that  of  a  pin^s  head,  inodorous, 
and  having  little  taste.  They  have  a  brownish  or 
pinkish-yellow  tint,  and  are  somewhat  translucent. 
By  the  aid  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  they 
can  be  bleached,  and  rendered  perfectly  white. 
The  dealers,  it  is  said,  pay  £7  per  ton  for  bleach- 
ing it.  Common  brown  sago  occurs  in  larger 
brownish-white  grains  about  the  size  of  pearl 
barley. 

Sago  in  its  granulated  form  is  that  usually 
exported.  The  best  sago  is  the  produce  of  Siak, 
on  iJie  north  coast  of  Sumatra.  This  is  of  a  light- 
brown  colour,  the  grains  laige,  and  not  easily 
broken.  The  sago  of  Borneo  is  the  next  in 
value ;  it  is  whiter,  but  more  friable.  The  pro- 
duce of  the  Moluccas,  though  ^eatest  in  quan- 
tity, is  of  the  smallest  estimation.  The  cost  of 
granulated  sago,  from  tlie  bands  of  the  grower  or 
producer,  was,  according  to  Mr.  Crawfurd,  only  a 
dollar  a  pikul  of  l^^  lbs.  It  fetches  in  the 
London  market — common  pearl,  20s.  to  26a.  the 
cwt. ;  sago  flour,  208.  the  owt.  The  Chinese  of 
Malacca  and  Singapore  invented  a  process  by 
which  they  refine  sago  so  as  to  give  it  a  fine 
pearly  lustre. 

In  most  parts  of  the  Archipelago,  two  kinds  of 
alluvial  soil  are  found  in  greater  or  less  abundance, 
one  consisting  chiefly  of  sand,  often  thrown  up  in 
long  banks,  and  the  other  principally  of  decom- 
posed vegetable  matter.  The  latter  is  often  a 
consequence  of  the  production  of  the  former, 
which  serves  to  keep  out  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
and  allow  a  rank  vegetation  to  flourish.  In  pro- 
cess of  time,  by  the  elevation  of  the  surface  and 
the  extension  of  a  similar  formation  seaward,  the 
older  marshes  are  no  longer  subject  to  tidal 
invasion,  and  become  gradually  filled  up  by  the 
decay  of  fresh-water  plants.  For  these  two 
descriptions  of  soil,  nature  has  provided  two  kinds 
of  palm  adapted  in  a  wonderful  manner  to  the 
necessities  of  man.    On  the  barren  sand  she  has 


planted  the  cocoanut,  and  in  tho  morass  the 
sago  tree. 

Along  the  immense  alluvial  tract  of  the  Sumatra 
coast,  from  Siak  to  the  Lampongs,  and  in  the 
large  plains  of  the  rivers  of  the  Peninsula,  such  as 
those  of  Rio,  Formosa,  and  the  Muar,  are  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  sago  land  imoocupied  and  un- 
productive, every  acre  of  which  is  capable  of 
yielding  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty  thousand 
pounds  of  meal  yearly. 

One  or  other  of  the  kinds  of  the  sago  tree  is 
found  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  Archi- 

Eelago,  from  the  islands  off  the  west  coast  of 
umatra  to  New  Guinea.  It  is  probably  capable 
of  flourishing  with  complete  vigour  across  nearly 
its  entire  breadth  wherever  its  natural  soil  occurs, 
and  certainly  within  ten  decrees  north  and  south 
of  the  equator,  a  band  which  includes  all  the 
Archipelago  save  the  Philippines.  The  only 
countries,  however,  where  it  ia  found  growing 
in  large  forests  are  New  Guinea,  the  Moluccas, 
Celebes,  Mindanao,  Borneo,  and  Sumatra,  being 
widely  spread  over  the  Moluccas,  but  confined  to 
particular  parts  of  the  others. 

In  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Archipelago,  it 
forms  in  many  places  the  chief  portion  of  tho 
inhabitants*  food.  The  sago  palms  do  not  appear 
to  be  indigenous  in  Sumatra  and  the  Malay 
Peninsula. 

It  is  from  palm  trees  of  the  Archipelago  that 
the  sago  of  commerce  is  usually  obtain^.  In 
most  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  the  sago 
palms  are  private  property,  and  sell  at  about  seven 
shillings  a  tree.  In  making  sago  meal,  a  tree  is 
cut  down  close  to  the  ground,  the  leaves  and  1^- 
stalks  cleared  away,  and  a  broad  strip  of  the  bark 
taken  off  the  upper  side  of  the  trunk.  This 
exposes  the  pithy  matter,  which  is  of  a  rusty 
colour  near  the  bottom  of  the  tree,  but  higher 
up  pure  white,  about  as  hard  as  a  dry  apple,  but 
with  wooden  fibres  running  through  it  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  apart.  This  pith  is  cut  or 
broken  down  into  a  coarse  powder  by  means  of  a 
club  of  hard  and  heavy  wood,  having  a  piece  of 
ifharp  quartz  rock  firmly  imbedded  into  its  upper 
end.  By  successive  blows,  narrow  strips  of  tho 
pith  ai*e  cut  away  till  it  falls  down  into  tho 
cylinder  formed  by  the  bark,  leaving  only  a  skin 
not  more  than  half  an  inch  in  thiclmess.  These 
pith  strips  are  then  put  into  a  washing-trough 
made  of  the  large  sheathing  vases  of  the  leaves, 
and  the  strainer  is  the  fibrous  covering  from  the 
leaf-stalks  of  the  young  cocoanut.  Water  is 
poured  on  the  mass  of  pith,  which  is  pressed 
against  the  strainer,  and  kneaded  until  all  the 
starch  is  dissolved,  and  passes  through  into  a 
trough  with  a  depression  in  its  centre,  into  which 
it  is  deposited,  the  surplus  water  tricJding  away. 
When  the  trough  is  nearly  full,  the  mass  of 
starch,  which  has  a  slightly  reddish  tinge,  is  made 
up  into  cylinders,  neatly  wrapped  in  sago  leaves, 
and  in  this  state  is  sold  l»  raw  sago  or  sago 
meal.  When  t^is  is  boiled  with  water,  it  forms  a 
thick  glutinous  mass,  with  a  rather  astringent 
taste,  and  is  eaten  with  salt,  limes,  and  chifiies. 
When  sago  bread  is  to  be  made,  raw  sago  is 
broken  up,  dried  in  the  sun,  powdered,  and  finely 
sifted.  *A  small  clay  oven  with  6  or  8  slits,  f 
of  an  inch  wide  and  6  or  8  inches  square,  is 
heated  over  a  clear  fire  of  embers,  the  powder  ia 
finely  sift^,  the  openings  are  covered  with  a  flat 
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piece  of  sago  bark,  and  in  about  five  minutes  the 
cakes  are  turned  out  sufficiently  baked.  They 
are  pleasant  to  eat.  When  not  wanted  for 
immediate  use,  they  are  dried  for  several  days  in 
the  sun,  and  tied  up  in  bundles  of  twenty.  They 
will  then  keep  for  years,  can  be  eaten  in  that 
state,  or  soaked  in  water  and  toasted  or  boiled. 
A  tree  20  feet  long,  and  4  or  5  feet  in  circum- 
ference, will  produce  900  pounds,  and  a  pound 
weight  will  produce  three  cakes,  and  two  of  these 
cakes  are  sufficient  for  a  man  for  a  meal.  Two 
men  will  finish  a  tree  in  five  days,  and  two  women 
will  bake  it  all  in  five  days  more,  so  that  for 
about  12  shillings,  one  man^s  food  for  a  year  will 
be  had. 

In  the  Moluccas,  the  pith  of  the  sago  palm  is 
prepared  for  use  and  exportation.  It  constitutes 
the  principal  food  of  the  natives  of  the  Moluccas, 
especially  during  their  sea  voyages.  It  is  cooked 
by  simply  dipping  the  cakes  into  wiirm  water, 
which  softens  them  and  renders  them  easily  masti- 
cated.   It  is  also  made  into  a  sort  of  soap. 

The  sago  palm  of  the  Spice  Islands  is  the  most 
plentiful  but  least  esteemed,  that  of  Siak,  on  the 
north  coast  of  Sumatra,  being  the  best,  and  that  of 
Borneo  second  in  estimation.  Sago  meal  f  omishes 
the  principal  food  of  the  Javanese^  being  baked 
into  cakes. 

The  process  of  extraction  differs  among  many 
of  ^o  islands,  as  that  of  Mindoro  from  that  of  the 
Moluccas;  so  also  does  l^e  size  of  the  cake,  those 
of  Amboyna  being  four  inches  broad  and  six  long, 
while  those  of  Ceram  are  much  larger.  The  people 
of  many  of  the  idands  live  habitually  on  this  sub- 
fitanoo.  The  mass  of  medulla  extracted  is  immense ; 
600  pounds  is  not  unusually  afforded  hj  a  single 
tree ;  the  refuse,  after  the  bread  is  made,  is  thrown 
in  heaps,  from  which  a  delicate  ediUe  mushroom 
springs  up,  and  in  the  heaps,  as  well  as  in  the 
decaying  wood,  are  generated  worms  of  a  white 
colour,  held  in  great  estimation  among  the  epi- 
cureans of  the  Molucca  Islands.  Certain  wood- 
worms were  in  the  same  manner  prised  by  the 
ancient  Romans ;  and  the  taste  of  the  Amboynese 
has  been  shared  by  Europeans,  after  a  struggle 
with  prejudices,  which  are  indeed  mere  matters 
of  custom. 

Hie  sago  tree  of  Sumatra,  according  to  Sir  Stam- 
ford Baffies,  IS  found  in  Java  only  in  a  few  low 
marshy  situations,  all  of  them  being  deep  bogs  next 
to  impassable.  From  seven  to  ten  years  is  the  time 
it  takes  for  the  tree  to  bear  fruit,  when  planted  from 
the  seed  in  the  first  instance ;  the  pith  commences 
generally  at  about  the  age  of  six  or  seven  years ; 
^ter  this  period,  it  gradually  loses  its  moisture, 
and  is  no  longer  fit  for  sago  when  the  tree  comes 
into  bearing.  One  person  is  sufficient  to  dear  the 
underwood  away,  as  it  grows  up,  in  every  lot  of  100 
fathoms  square.  The  whole  family  are,  however, 
folly  occupied  when  they  cut  down  the  trees  for 
manufactiue,  which  is  always  done  on  the  spot 
whsie  the  tree  is  felled.  They  prepare  the  number 
of  tampin  or  measures  required  for  the  recep- 
tion d  the  sago  in  the  first  instance,  and  put 
tliem  out  to  dry ;  they  then  fell  the  tree,  and  split 
it  in  Ittlves  by  means  of  wedges,  build  a  tempo* 
rary  house  over  it,  and  dig  out  the  pith  with  hoes 
made  from  the  rind  of  the  tree.  They  then  cany 
the  pith  up  into  the  house,  the  floor  of  wbkk  is 
latticed  so  olose  as  just  to  allow  the  finer  parts  of 
tiie  medulla  to  pass  thipugh  on  being  wetted  with 


water  and  trodden  by  the  feet  Into  this  house 
the  produce  of  two  or  three  trees  is  brought  at  a 
time,  and  all  the  finer  parts  are  carried  down  by 
the  water  into  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  troughs  three 
or  four  feet  in  diameter,  which  are  cleanly  hollowed 
out,  and  left  below  to  receive  it.  In  order  that  no 
wastage  may  take  place,  they  lead  a  mat,  made 
also  of  the  leaves  of  the  palm,  from  the  floor  of 
the  workshop  down  into  the  sheik  of  the  trees, 
and  this  carries  the  water  without  spilling  any. 
They  trample  it  until  the  water  passes  through 
clear  of  the  farina,  and  then  throw  away  the  refuse, 
merely  keeping  sufficient  to  stuff  the  ends  of  the 
tampin.  By  l£e  next  day,  the  medulla  has  settled 
in  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  leaving  the  water  at  the 
top ;  this  is  drawn  off,  and  the  sago  flour  thrown 
in  its  wet  state  into  the  tampin  already  prepared, 
and  left  to  strain  itself ;  some  refuse  pith  is  then 
put  on  the  end,  before  left  open,  of  the  base  of  the 
cone,  and  the  work  is  done.  The  shell  of  the  tree 
is  cut  up  for  firewood,  or  in  slips,  and  thrown  into 
the  marsh,  to  facilitate  its  carriage  down  to  the 
boats  waiting  for  it.  This  is  always  the  seller's 
duty.  Sago  onoe  made  is  obliged  to  be  kept  wet, 
or  it  would  nx)il  in  a  few  days  ;  again,  kept  con- 
stantly wet,  the  tampin  leaves  soon  rot ;  cultiYators 
cannot  therefore  keep  a  stock  ready,  but  at  great 
risk.  They  have  a  method  of  frying  the  neal 
over  the  fire,  called  there  sago  randang,  which 
sells  for  a  real,  or  82  cents  of  a  Spanish  iJbllar,  for 
16  of  their  gantong  are  equal  to  20  of  Singapore, 
or  one  pikul.  This,  however,  will  not  keep  tang, 
as  damp  throws  it  all  into  a  glutinous  mass,  and  in 
a  short  time  spoils  it. 

.  The  natives  of  the  Moluccas  prepare  the  meal 
in  different  ways,  chiefly,  however,  as  a  harJ 
bread,  which,  if  kept  dry,  may  be  preserved  as 
long  as  ships'  biscuits,  and  is  called  sago  lemping. 
The  meal,  after  having  been  dried  for  two  or  three 
days,  is  ^ted  until  it  becomes  tolerably  fine,  but 
remains  somewhat  adhesive.  It  is  then  formed 
into  small  flat  cakes,  which,  to  the  number  of  seven 
or  eight,  are  pUced  in  a  mould  of  red  earth,  and 
baked  to  the  proper  degree. 

The  sago  bornek  or  hame^  the  ffianular  sago,  is 
dried  for  a  shorter  period,  ^en  sifted  and  s£iken 
by  two  men  in  a  piece  of  cloth  nntil  it  granulates. 
It  la  then  smeared  with  fresh  cocoanut  oil,  and 
heated  in  an  iron  pan  (tatyu)  until  it  attains  a 
certain  degree  of  hiurdnees,  after  which  it  is  placed 
in  the  sun  to  dry. 

For  sago  tetu-pakiy  the  meal  is  aired  until  it 
becomes  red,  when  it  is  sifted  and  stuffed  into  an 
entire  fresh  bamboo,  which  is  placed  in  different 
rows  above  a  fire  until  it  bursts  and  the  sago  is 
roasted.  Sago  thus  prepared  may  be  preserved  a 
long  time  if  kept  dry. 

For  the  sago  buksona^  the  meal  is  mixed  with 
grated  santang  kalapa,  sagar,  and  a  little  pepper 
«nd  Mlt,  cnTClope<r  in  young  i»eo  !«'«».  "<» 
boiled  m  water. 

To  make  the  sago  bagea  or  kwe€  bagea,  the 
meal,  after  beinff  dned  in  the  air  to  redness,  is 
sifted,  mixed  wiOi  fresh  kanari  kernels,  and  then 
baked  in  young  sago  leaves.  Sago  bamwa  are 
small  sago  cakes  o?  different  forms.  The  sago 
sinale  i&  the  meal  baked  to  a  cake  in  a  pok  The 
sago  uha  is  the  meal  enveloped  in  fresh  sago  leaves 
and  baked  on  the  fire.  Sago  kalafM,  like  the 
lemping,  is  baked  in  moulds  and  mingled  with 
much  grated  santang  kalapa;  the  owtside  is  smeared 
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with  gula  areng,  and  it  is  eaten  Tvarm.  Sago 
kalana  is  even  preferred  by  Europeans  to  bread  at 
breakfast,  and  ranked  as  a  dainty.  Papeda,  sago 
bnbnr  or  pap,  is  prepared  in  the  same  way  as 
arrowroot 

In  Amboyna,  the  native  mode  of  preparing  sago 
was  taught  to  the  Amboynese  by  Riunphins.  Be- 
fore his  time,  the  Amboynese,  like  the  natives  at 
this  day  at  various  places  on  Ceram  and  Bnru, 
and  also  elsewhere,  as  on  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra, 
used  the  sago  mixed  with  the  ela.  The  recollec- 
tion of  Rumphiiis  amongst  the  Amboynese  was 
long  continued,  accompanied  by  a  true  recognition 
of  the  value  of  this  most  necessary  mode  of  pre- 
paring an  article  of  food  which  nature  has  so 
bountifully  bestowed. 

The  Papua  oven  for  sago  flour  is  made  of  earthen* 
ware.  It  is  generally  nine  inches  square,  and 
about  four  deep;  it  is  divided  into  two  equal 
parts  by  a  partition  parallel  to  its  sides.  Each  of 
those  parts  is  subdivided  into  eight  or  nine,  about 
an  inch  broad ;  so  the  whole  contains  two  rows  of 
cells,  about  eight  or  nine  in  a  row.  When  the 
cell  is  broad,  the  sago  cake  is  not  likely  to  be  well 
baked ;  the  best  sized  cell  is  such  as  would  contain 
an  ordinary  octavo  volume  upon  its  edge.  When 
they  are  of  such  a  size,  the  cakes  will  be  properly 
baked,  in  the  following  manner: — ^The  oven  is 
snpposed  to  have  at  its  bottom  a  round  handle,  by 
which  the  baker  turns  the  cells  downward  upon 
the  fire.  When  sufficiently  heated,  it  is  turned 
with  the  mouths  of  the  cells  up,  and  then  rests 
upon  the  handle  (which  is  now  become  the  bottom) 
as  on  a  stand.  When  the  oven  is  heating,  the 
baker  is  supposed  to  have  prepared  his  flour,  by 
breaking  the  lumps  small,  moistening  it  with  water 
if  too  dry,  and  passing  it  once  or  twice  through  a 
sieve,  at  the  same  time  rejecting  any  parts  that 
look  black  or  smell  sour.  This  done,  he  fills  the 
cells  with  the  flour,  lays  a  bit  of  clean  leaf  over, 
and  with  his  finger  presses  the  flour  down  into  the 
cell,  then  covers  all  up  with  leaves,  and  puts  a 
stone  or  piece  of  wood  at  top,  to  keep  in  the  heat. 
In  about  ten  or  twelve  minutes  this  will  be  snfii- 
cienUy  baked,  according  to  their  thickness ;  and 
bread  thus  baked  will  keep  several  years;  kept  for 
twelve  months,  vermiu  did  not  affect  it.  It  may 
not  be  amiss  to  mix  a  little  salt  with  the  flour. 

Sago  bread,  fresh  from  the  oven,  eats  just  like 
hot  rolls.  If  the  baker  hit  his  time,  the  cakes  will 
be  nicely  browned  on  each  side.  If  the  heat  be 
too  great,  the  comers  of  the  cakes  will  melt  into 
a  jelly,  which,  when  kept,  becomes  hard  and  homy, 
and  if  eaten  fresh,  proves  insipid.  When  properly 
baked,  it  is  in  a  kind  of  middle  state,  between  raw 
and  jellied.  A  sago  cake,  when  hard,  requires  to 
be  soaked  in  water  before  it  can  be  eaten ;  it  then 
poftens  and  swells  into  a  curd,  like  biscuit  soaked ; 
but  if  eaten  without  soaking  Sunless  fresh  from 
the  oven),  it  feels  like  sand  in  ttie  mouth. 

Sago  is  not  an  article  which  can  ever  displace 
the  cereals,  or  which  should  be  anywhere  substi- 
tuted for  them,  but  it  ought  to  be  produced  in  an 
exportable  state  at  such  a  price  as  to  be  within 
reach  of  the  poorer  classes  whenever  a  diminution 
in  the  suppUes  of  rice  or  com  deprives  them  of  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  their  ordinary  food. 

According^  as  we  allow  7  or  16  years  for  the 
growth  of  a  tree,  an  acre  of  sago  is  equal  in  annual 
produce  to  23  or  10  acres  of  wheat. 
The  sago  palm  of  Ceram,  probably  S.  farinifera, 


has  a  midrib  12  to  15  feet  long,  which  is  used  in 
lieu  of  bamboo.  The  lower  part  is  as  thick  as  a 
man's  leg ;  entire  houses  are  built  of  them ;  they 
forai  admirable  roofing  poles  for  thatch;  when 
split  and  well  supported,  they  do  for  flooring ;  and 
when  selected  of  equal  size,  and  p^^ged  together 
side  by  side  to  fill  up  the  panels  of  framed  wood 
houses,  they  have  a  very  neat  appearanoe,  and 
make  better  walls  and  partitions  tnan  boards,  as 
they  do  not  shrink,  require  no  paint  or  varnish, 
and  are  not  a  quarter  of  the  expense.  When  care- 
fully split  and  shaved  smooth,  they  are  formed 
into  light  boards,  with  pegs  of  the  bark  itself,  and 
are  the  foundation  of  the  leaf-covered  boxes  of 
Goram.  The  leaflets,  when  folded  and  tied  side 
by  side  on  the  smaller  midribs,  form  the  atap  or 
thatch  in  universal  use ;  while  the  product  of  the 
trunk  is  the  staple  food  of  some  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men. 

Pearl  Sago. — Raw  sago  having  been  made  ready 
for  the  manufactory,  the  first  process  to  which  it 
is  subjected  is  that  of  a  thorough  washing.    The 
moist  sago  being  poured  into  a  strainer  of  coarse 
thin  cloth,  and  there  broken  and  bruised  by  the 
hand,  is  agitated  until  all  its  fine  particles  pass 
through  the  cloth  and  descend  to  the  bottom  of 
the  tub.    The  sago  is  then  stirred  about  with  an 
oar  for  about  an  hour,  after  which  it  is  left  to 
stand  for  about  twelve  hours,  when  the  water  is 
ladled  out,  and  the  sago  is  removed  to  undergo 
the  last  purifying   process  which  precedes  the 
granulation.    This  is  performed  in  a  mode  at  once 
simple  and  ingenious.    Two  tubs  are  placed  at  a 
distance  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  each  other,  and 
connected  by  two  troughs  raised  by  a  framework 
above  them.    A  man  now  stirs  up  a  portion  of  the 
sago  with  an  oar  till  the  water  obtains  a  milky 
appearance,  when  he  pours  it  into  the  troughs. 
When  the  milk  in  the  upper  tub  begins  to  grow 
shallow,  it  is  again  filled  up  with  water  and  more 
sago  stirred  up  and  mixed  with  it    The  water  in 
the  troughs  has  occasionaUy  time  to  deposit  aJl  its 
contents,  the  last  being  a  fine  fibrous  matter, 
which,  if  not  removed,  would  leave  a  thin  yellow 
layer.    The  surface  is  washed  with  the  hand  until 
this  layer  is  effaced  and  held  in  suspension.  When 
the  troughs  have  been  gradually  filled  up  in  the 
manner  described,  the  sago  is  left  to  consolidate 
for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours.     In  order  to  give  it 
the  degree  of  dryness  required,  it  is  removed  from 
the  troughs  and  exposed  for  one  day  to  the  sun  in 
lumps  about  a  cubic  foot  in  size,  which  are  placed 
on  tables  standing  in  the  open  air.     Liarge  kajang 
mats,  made  of  the  leaf  of  the  mang-kwang,  are 
kept  in  readiness  to  cover  it  when  a  shower  of  rain 
falls.     It  is  next  carried  to  the  large  shed,  where 
it  is  thrown  in  a  heap  on  a  long  table,  and  broken 
down  into  a  pulverulent  state.     It  then  passes 
through  an  oblong  sieve,  80  inches  by  20  inches, 
of  which  the  bottom  is  formed  of  parallel  fibres 
from  the  stem  of  the  cocoanut  leaf,  kept  in  their 
positions  by  strings  which  cross  them  at  distances 
of  about  two  inches.    The  lumps  which  do  not 
pass  through  the  long  interstices  between  the 
fibres,  are  thrown   back  into  the  heap.     The 
granulation  or  pearling  now  takes  place.    The 
sifted  sago  is  placed  in  a  cloth,  of  which  the  ends 
are  tied  to  a  long  stick,  and  which  is  kept  ex* 
panded  in  a  bag  shape  by  a  short  cross  fstiok,    A 
horizontal  vibratory  motion  is  given  to  this,  the 
whole  mass  being  kept  in  constant  agitatioD,  and 
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eyery  part  fiuccessively  driven  along  the  sides  of 
the  bag.  If  under-dried  or  over-dried,  it  will  not 
granulate.  This  lasts  for  about  a  minute,  when 
the  new  ^nular  sago  is  again  passed  through  a 
sieve  similar  to  the  last,  but  the  smaller  grains 
which  pass  through  are  those  which  are  now  re- 
jected. Those  that  remain  are  transferred  to  a 
circular  sieve,  of  which  the  bottom  is  formed  of 
fine  stripes  of  bamboo  crossing  each  other.  The 
grains  that  pass  through  the  square  holes  thus 
produced,  form  the  pean  sago  of  commerce  in  the 
unroasted  stat«.  Those  that  are  larger  than  the 
holes  are  thrown  back  iuto  the  heap,  to  run  through 
the  same  course  again.  To  assist  the  men,  jSie 
oblong  sieves  and  granulating  bag  are  sometimes 
suspended  by  rattans  from  the  rafters  of  the  shed. 
The  roasting  takea  place  in  a  row  of  iron  pans, 
each  about  2|  feet  in  diameter,  which  are  built 
into  a  platform  of  masonry  about  15  feet  long  and 
4  feet  in  breadth,  covered  with  flat  tiles.  The 
pans  rest  in  an  iuclined  position,  partly  against 
the  back  of  the  platform,  which  rises  about  a  foot 
above  its  level,  and  partly  on  a  small  prop  of  brick- 
work on  the  right  side,  an  o£fshoot  from  the  wall. 
Into  the  top  of  this  prop  a  plate  is  sunk,  in  which 
a  cloth  saturated  with  wood  oil  or  miniak-krueng 
is  kept  Behind  each  pan  is  an  open  furnace 
mouth,  and  a  man  constantly  attends  to  the  fires, 
keeping  them  supplied  with  a  few  billets  of  bakau 
wood,  and  regulating  them  with  a  long  two- 

Eronged  iron  fork,  so  as  to  maintain  a  moderate 
eat.  The  pan  being  gently  rubbed  with  the 
cloth,  a  man  who  sits  in  front  of  it  on  a  low  stool 
placed  on  the  platform,  pours  into  it  a  quantity  of 
granular  sago.  This  he  slowly  stirs  for  a  short 
time  with  a  wooden  implement  called  weah,  having 
a  sharp  curved  edge.  More  sago  is  poured  in,  untH 
it  amounts  to  about  two  chupa,  when,  as  it  hardens, 
he  uses  the  weah  more  freely.  After  about  three 
minutes*  roasting,  it  is  removed  to  a  table  and 
passed  through  a  round  sieve  similar  to  that  before 
described.  The  grains  that  adhere  to  each  other 
are  thrown  aside,  and  those  that  pass  through 
form  a  smoking  heap,  which  is  allowed  to  lie  un- 
disturbed for  about  twelve  hours.  The  grains  are 
about  the  same  size  as  they  were  before  roasting, 
and  some  retain  wholly  or  partially  their  white 
and  mealy  appearance,  but  the  greater  part  have 
become  translucent  and  glutinous,  and  all  have 
acquired  a  certain  degree  of  toughness,  although 
still  soft.  This  change  appears  to  be  brought 
about  in  this  way :  The  water  contained  in  the 
granules  being  heated,  first  converts  the  meidy 
starch  into  a  jelly,  and  then  escapes  by  evapora- 
tion, leaving  the  jellv  tough.  The  second  tume- 
faction drives  out  the  remainder  of  the  water. 
The  final  process  is  another  roasting,  which  renders 
them  hard  and  tough,  and  greatly  reduces  their 
size.  The  pearl  sago  thus  prepared  and  fit  for 
exportation,  is  put  away  in  large  open  bins  ready 
to  be  transferred  to  boxes  or  bags  when  sold. 

This  method  of  making  pearl  sago  was  intro- 
duced into  Singapore  in  1819.  It  was  taught  to 
the  first  Chinese  who  tried  it  there,  by  a  woman 
who  came  from  Bukit  Batu,  a  place  on  the  coast 
of  Siak,  facing  the  large  island  of  Bencoolen,  and 
famous  for  its  great  fishery  of  the  trubu,  the  roe 
ci  which  is  so  extensively  used.  In  Malacca, 
however,  manufactories  had  existed  for  many 
years  before  the  establishment  of  Singapore.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  Malacca  derived  the  art 


from  Bukit  Batu.  In  Singapore  it  appears  almost 
from  the  first  to  have  been  conductoa  without  any 
attempt  at  concealment. 

Sixteen  men  would  suffice  for  a  manufactory 
such  as  described  above,  and  they  would  produce 
about  450  pikuls  per  month.  The  original  out- 
lay is  probably  from  300  to  400  dollars.  There 
were,  about  the  year  1840,  fifteen  Chinese  manu- 
factories in  Singapore. — Jour.  Ind»  Arch,;  Ben- 
nett's Ceylon;  Low's  Sarawak;  FoiresVs  Voyage  to 
New  Guinea ;  Craw/urdy  Hist.  Ind.  Arch, ;  Uogcn- 
dorpy  Coup  (tCEil  sttr  Java ;  Dampier,  Voyages,  i. 
pp.  310,  311 ;  Rumphius,  Nat,  Hist.  Amboinensigy 
1.  p.  80  ;  St.  John's  Arch, ;  Wallace,  Arch.  ii.  p.  66 ; 
lioxb.  Fl.  Ind.;  Voigt;  Poole's  Stat,  of  Commerce; 
Seeman  on  Palms ;  Madras  Ex.,  1855,  Juried  i?e- 
ports ;  Report  Madras  Central  for  Ex.  of  1861 ; 
Dr.  Pringle;  Griffith's  Palms ;  Mason's  Tenasserim  ; 
Morrison,  Compendious  Description;  Crawfurd^g 
Diet.  Archip. ;  Dr.  W.  Jack,  Malayan  Miscellanies 
published  at  Bencoolen ;  Valentyn,  Oud  en  N.  O.  J. ; 
M.  de  Steur's  Tiidschrift^  Neer  Z.,  Ind.  Sth  year^ 
part  iii.  p.  367 ;  Singapore  Chronicle. 

SAGRI,  an  Afghan  tribe  in  the  country  between 
the  plains  of  Peshawur  and  the  Salt  Range  at  Kala- 
bagh.  The  Sagri  Patau  tribe  dwell  below  the 
Ehattak.  The  tribe  continued  entirely  independ- 
ent of  the  Sikhs.  They  hold  the  country  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  river  for  nearly  30  miles  above 
Kalabagh,  and  also  possess  it  on  the  opposite 
bank  sa  high  as  the  plain  commencing  at  Hasan 
Abdal.  They  are  shepherds,  and  have  numerous 
flocks.  The  number  of  the  Ehattak  tribe  is 
variously  stated  at  6000  and  8000  armed  men. — 
Bumes^  Cabool,  p.  105 ;  E.  1.  Papers^  Cabool^  1859, 
p.  21 ;  MacGregor. 

SAGUEIR,  palm  wine  of  the  Arenga  saccharifera. 
It  is  as  intoxicating  as  ordinary  beer  or  cider. 

SAGUN.  Hind.  First  payment  of  the  year, 
firstploughings,  first  sowings,  are  all  called  sagun 
by  Hindus,  and  are  followed  by  festivities. 

SAGUS  FARINIFERA.     Gtsrln, 
Sagas  Rumphii,  WUldc.      I  Motroxylon  sagos,  Konig. 
S.  spinosuB,  Itoxb,  \ 

This  sago  palm  is  a  native  of  the  peninsula  of 
Malacca  and  of  the  Eastern  Archipelaga  The 
seeds  are  generally  abortive,  and  it  propagates 
itself  bv  suckers  from  the  roots  of  the  old  trees. 
This  palm  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  its  tribe,  seldom 
reaching  to  more  than  30  feet  in  height,  and  grow- 
ing chiefly  in  a  region  extending  west  to  Celebes 
and  Borneo,  north  to  Mindanao,  south  to  Timor, 
and  east  to  Papua.  Ceram  is  its  chief  scat,  and 
there  large  forests  of  it  are  found. 

It  is  grown  in  great  perfection  in  some  parts  of 
Borneo,  and  its  sago  meal  is  exported  in  large 
quantities  from  the  west  coast  to  Singapore,  and 
also  by  the  Bugis  boats  from  the  eastern  and 
southern  sides  of  the  island. 

The  stem,  before  maturity,  and  previous  to  the 
formation  of  the  fruit,  consists  of  a  thin  hard  wall, 
about  two  inches  thick,  and  of  an  enormous  volume 
of  tissue  (commonly  termed  the  medulla  or  pith), 
from  which  the  farina  or  sago  is  obtained.  As 
the  fruit  forms,  the  farinaceous  medulla  dist^pears, 
and  when  the  tree  attains  full  maturity,  the  stem 
is  no  more  than  a  hollow  shelL  Ihe  edible  farina 
is  the  central  pith,  which  varies  considerably  in 
different  trees,  and  as  to  the  time  required  for  its 
attaining  proper  maturity.  It  is  eaten  by  the 
natives  in  the  form  of  pottage. 
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In  Borneo,  the  natives  prefer  rice,  and  the 
Milanowe,  who  live  on  the  rivers  Egan,  Hoya, 
Mocha,  and  Bintnlu,  and  who  are  the  principal  cul- 
tivators of  the  sago  tree,  always  import  considerable 
quantities  of  grain  for  their  own  consumption. 

The  pith  producing  the  sago  is  seldom  of  use 
till  the  tree  is  fourteen  or  fifteen  vears  old ;  and 
the  tree  does  not  live  longer  than  thirty  years. 

The  farinaceous  matter  afforded  by  each  tree  is 
very  considerable,  500  lbs.  being  a  frequent 
quantity,  while  SOO  lbs.  may  be  taken  as  the  com- 
mon average  produce  of  each  tree.  Supposing 
the  plants  set  at  a  distance  of  ten  feet  apart,  an 
acre  would  contain  485  trees,  which,  on  coming 
to  maturity  in  fifteen  years,  would  yield,  at  the 
before-mentioned  rate,  120,500  lbs.  annually  of 
farinaceous  matter.  Sago  meal,  in  its  raw  state, 
will  keep  good  about  a  month.  The  Malays  and 
natives  of  the  Eastern  Islands,  with  whom  it  forms 
the  chief  article  of  sustenance,  partially  bake  it  in 
earthenware  moulds  into  small  hard  cakes,  which 
will  keep  for  a  considerable  time. 

Cossus  saguarius,  a  large  lamelliform  beetle, 
found  in  the  pith  of  this  sago  palm,  is  considered 
by  the  natives  a  great  delicacy. — Rozb. ;  Voigt  ,• 
llariwig, 

SAGUS  LiEVIS.    Rumph.    True  sago  palm. 

SaguB  inennis,  Boxb,        \  Rambiya,   .    .    .  Malay. 

This  is  a  native  of  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  the 
Moluccas.  The  stem,  which  is  from  15  to  20 
years  in  attaining  maturity,  is  as  thick  as  that  of 
the  cocoanut  tree.  The  petioles  and  spathes  un- 
armed. This  jpalm  furnishes  most  of  the  sago  sent 
to  Europe. — O'Sk, ;  Roxh. ;  Voigt. 

SAH,  a  dynasty,  according  to  Mr.  Thomas,  who 
ruled  from  B.C.  180  or  170  to  about  50 ;  but  Mr. 
Newton  says  that  they  ruled  in  Gujerat  from  about 
B.C.  60  or  70  to  a.d.  235.  They  were  succeeded 
by  the  Gupta  Yalabhi  kings,  and  the  Indo-Sassan- 
ians  succeeded  to  the  Ydlabhi  line.  Mr.  Fei^us- 
son  gives  the  following  dates  of  the  Sah  kings  of 
Saiurashtra : — 

com  DATSH.     A.D. 

Nahapana,  .    .    79    ... 

Ushavadata,     

S wanri  Chastana, 

Jaya  Dama,     •     

JivaDama, .    •     

Kndra  Daman,  72  151 
RodraSinba,  .  102  181 
RndraSah,  .  104  183 
Sri  Sah,.     ..   144    228 

Ynaa  Dttman, 

Dammajata  Sri, 

Vira  Daman, 

Dr.  Hunter  gives  the  following  as  the  relations 

of  these  three  Indian  dynasties,  the  Sah,  Gupta, 

and  Yalabhi,  to  the  successive  hordes  of  Scythians. 

He  says  two  Yikramaditya  Sakari,  or  vanquishers 

of  the  Scythians,  are  required  for  the  purposes  of 

chronology,  and  the  great  battle  of  Konur  near 

Multan,  in  which  the  Scythian  hosts  perished,  has 

been  shifted  backwards  and  forwards  from  a.d.  78 

to  544.    The  truth  seems  to  be  that,  during  the 

first  six  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  the  fortunes 

of  the  Scythian  or  Tartar  races  rose  and  fell^from 

time  to  time  in  Northern  India.    They  more  than 

once  sustained  great  defeats ;  and  they  more  than 

onoe  overthrew  Uie  native  dynasties.  Their  presence 

is  abundantly  attested  during  the  century  before 

Christ,  represented  by  Yikramaditya  (B.C.  57) ; 

during  the  first  century  after  Christ,  represented 

by  the  Kanishka  family  (b.c.  2  to  A.D.  87) ;  and 


COXMDATX8.  A.D. 

Iswara  Datta, 

VijayaSah,      .170    249 

Dfl^majata  Sri, 

Rudra  Sah,       .  197    276 

VisTaSinha,     

Atri  DamaD, 
Viflva  Sah,   . 
Rudra  Slnha, 
Asa  Daman, 
Swami  Rudra  Sah,  292  371 
Do.        do.      II.  ...    ... 
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270 
271 
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thence  to  the  time  of  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  about 
A.D.  535.  The  latest  writer  on  the  subject  believes 
that  it  was  the  White  Huns  who  overthrew  the 
Guptas  between  a.d.  465  and  470.  He  places  the 
great  battles  of  Korur  and  Manshari,  which  '  freed 
India  from  the  Saka  and  Huna,'  between  AD.  524 
and  544.  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  who  traded  in 
the  Red  Sea  about  a.d.  535,  speaks  of  the  Huns  as 
a  powerful  nation  in  Northern  India  in  his  days. 
The  Nandas,  whom  Ghandragupta  succeeded  in 
Behar,  were  a  Sudra  or  non- Aryan  dynasty,  and 
according  to  one  account,  Ghandragupta  and  his 
grandson  Asoka  came  of  the  same  stock.  In 
almost  every  district  throughout  Oudh  and  the 
N.  W.  Provinces,  ruined  towns  and  forts  are  ascribed 
to  aboriginal  races  who  ruled  at  different  periods, 
according  to  the  local  legends,  between  the  5th 
and  11th  centuries. — Mr,  Newton  in  Jo,  Bombay 
As.  Soc.y  1867-68,  p.  18 ;  Fergusson^  p.  719 ;  J.  Bo. 
As.  Sac.  viii.  pp.  27,  119,  238;  Imp.  Gaz,    . 

SAH.  Hind.,  Sansk.  Saha  and  Sahukar,  com- 
monly Saucar,  a  banker. 

SAHAI  or  Sahi  is  added  to  the  name  of  a 
Brahman  tribe  of  Oudh. 

SAHAJ  RAM,  a  celebrated  Nanakshahi  fakir. 
His  sangat  or  shrine  is  tended  by  a  mahant,  who 
has  a  large  establishment  of  disciples  living  upon 
the  revenue  drawn  from  one  or  two  endowed  vil- 
ages  for  Sahai  Ram.  Hasanpur,  town  in  the  Sultan- 
pur  district  of  Oudh,  is  four  miles  west  of  Sultanpur 
town,  lat.  26''  16'  N.,  long.  32""  3'  £.  Bandhua,  a 
small  village  immediately  adjoining  Hasanpur,  is 
notable  as  containing  the  tomb  and  having  been 
the  residence  of  Baba  Sahaj  Ram. — Imp.  Gaz. 

SAHA-MARANA.  Hind.  Burning  of  a  widow 
at  the  same  time  and  place  as  her  husband^s  body. 

SAHAN,  a  cotton  cloth  manufactured  at  Santi- 
pur,  Chandrakona,  and  Kopamow,  in  sizes  of  1  to 
16yards. 

SAHAN.    Hind.    Hematite,  used  as  a  drug. 

SAHAR  or  Suhurgahee.  Hind.  Dawn  of  day ; 
breakfast  during  Lent,  so  called. 

SAHARAWAN,  a  district  of  Baluchistan  of 
about  10,000  square  miles.  The  population  does 
not  exceed  50,000.  The  borders  of  this  elevated 
plateau,  the  more  northern  of  the  Baluch  con- 
federate provinces,  runs  with  the  Afghan  districts 
of  Peshing  and  Toba,  dependent  on  Kandahar, 
and  is  separated  on  the  east  by  a  range  of  hills, 
from  DadiEur  and  Cutch  Gandava.  It  has  only  the 
Bolan  river  and  a  few  rivulets,  but  the  climate  is 
cool,  and  the  rains  ensure  good  grain  harvests. 
The  Raisani,  the  most  respectable  of  the  Sahara- 
wan  tribes  (from  Rais,  Arab.,  a  ruler),  are  able  to 
raise  500  fighting  men.  The  Brahui  tribes  in 
Saharawan  and  Jhalawan,  whose  great  chief  is 
tiie  Khan  of  Kalat,  ethnologists  consider  to  be  of 
the  same  Scythic  stock  as  the  Dravidian  races  in 
the  south,  and  infer  from  this  that  the  passage  of 
some  of  the  Dravidian  tribes  from  Tiiran  was 
along  the  valley  of  the  Indus. 

The  Bolan  pass,  on  the  border  of  Saharawan,  leads 
from  the  Dasht-i-be-Daulat  to  Dadar,  and  is  the 
great  route  of  communication  between  the  western 
Afghan  provinces  and  the  countries  opening  on 
the  Indus.  It  is  a  continuous  succession  of  ravines 
and  gorges.  The  air  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pass 
is  in  summer  oppressively  hot  and  unhealthy.  It 
extends  from  fat.  29""  30'  to  29""  52'  N.,  and  loniir. 
67?  4'  to  67°  40'  E.— 55  miles ;  or  half  a  mile 
wide  at   entrance.    The  entrance  is   800  feet; 
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Ab-i-gum,  2540;  crest,  6793  feet.  Average 
ascent,  90  feet  per  mile.  The  Bolan  pass  with  the 
Moolla  pass,  far  to  the  south,  are  the  onlj  level 
routes  ioterisecting  the  great  chain  of  mountains, 
d«flning,  on  the  east,  the  low  countries  of  Cutch 
Gandava  and  the  Talley  of  the  Indus;  while 
westward  it  supports  tne  elevated  regions  of 
Kalat  and  Saharawan.  There  are  many  other 
passes  over  the  chain,  but  all  of  them  from  the 
east  have  a  steep  and  difficult  ascent,  and  conduct 
to  the  brink  of  the  plateau  or  table-land.  Such 
are  the  passes  of  Takari  and  Nagow,  between  the 
Bolan  and  Moolla  routes,  and  there  are  others  to 
the  north  of  the  Bolan.  This  pass  is  no  lees 
important,  as  occurring  in  the  direct  line  of  com- 
miuiioation  between  Sind  and  the  neighbouring 
countries  with  Kandahar  and  Khorasan.  It  also 
constituteSf  in  this  direction,  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  Said-sehl  and  Garm-sehl,  or  the  cold  and 
hot  journeys  (sard  sair,  garm  sair).  The  natives 
here  affirm  that  all  below  the  pass  is  Hind,  and 
that  all  above  it  is  Khorasan.  This  distinction  is 
in  a  great  measure  warranted,  not  only  because 
the  pass  separates  very  different  races  from  each 
other,  speaking  various  dialects,  but  that  it  marks 
the  line  of  a  complete  change  of  climate,  and 
natural  productions. 

The  Bolan  river  is  about  70  miles  long;  the 
6ir-i-Bolan  pass,  in  lat  29''  61'  N.,  and  long. 
67^  8'  E.,  is  4494  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  remark- 
ably sinuous,  but  runs  generally  south-easterly, 
from  a  jnncdon  with  the  Nari  river.  It  is  liable 
to  inundation ;  and  as  its  bed  in  some  parts  occupies 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  ravine,  travellers  arc 
frequently  overtaken  by  its  torrents.  It  falls  3751 
feet  in  54  miles  from  its  source  to  Dadar. — Mas- 
$on*s  JottmeySy  i.  p.  888. 

8AHARUNPin(,  a  town  and  district  in  the 
Meerut  division  of  the  N.W.  Provinces  of  British 
India.  The  town  is  situated  in  lat.  29*^  58'  15" 
N.,  and  long.  77"*  35'  15'  £.,  on  a  low  site  on  both 
sides  of  the  Damaula  Nadi.  Population  (1872), 
43,844.  Elevation  above  the  sea-level,  902  feet. 
The  district  lies  between  kt.  29"*  84'  45"  and  SO"" 
21'  20"  N.,  and  between  long.  77**  9'  and  78^  14' 
45"  E.  Area,  2219  square  miles ;  population  in 
1872,  884,617  souls.  Saharunpur  forms  the  most 
northerly  poition  of  the  Doab  or  alluvial  table-land 
which  stretches  between  the  valley  of  the  Ganges 
and  the  Jumna.  The  Siwalik  Hills  rise  above  it 
on  the  northern  frontier.  The  Rajputs  are 
reckoned  at  27,420,  of  whom  only  10,564  are 
females.  They  are  suspected  of  infanticide,  and 
in  many  villages  the  prorisions  of  the  Infanticide 
Act  are  strictly  enforced.  The  Ghamars  number 
158,859,  and  the  Gujars  58,576. 

8  AH  AS  ARAM  has  one  of  Asoka's  edicts  on  a 
rock.  It  is  at  the  extreme  N.E.  end  of  the  Kaimur 
range  of  hills,  70  miles  to  the  S.E.  of  Benares,  and 
90mileeS.W.of  Patna. 

SAHASRARJUNA,  a  Hindu  ruler,  famous  in 
Hindu  legendary  traditions. 

SAHAWEL.  Arab.  Plural  of  Sahil,  the 
maritimo  region  on  the  N.E.  of  Africa,  about  600 
milea  long,  between  the  river  Jub  and  Cape 
I>elgado,  with  the  Somali  on  tlie  north  and  the 
Knir  to  the  south. 

S AHET  MAHET  (or  Sravasti),  a  vast  collection 
of  ruins  in  Gonda  district,  Oudh ;  situated  in  lat 
27''  31'  N.,  and  long.  82""  5'  E.,  on  the  south  bank 


6  from  Ikauna.  These  ruins  have  been  identified 
by  General  Cunningham  as  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Sravasti.  Its  ruler,  Yikramaditya, 
in  the  middle  of  the  2d  century  a.d.  overthrew 
the  Ghavahana  of  Kashmir,  and  as  his  dominion 
stretched  from  Peshawur  to  Malwa,  and  from 
Malwa  to  Bengal,  he  assumed  the  title  of  emperor 
of  Jambudwipa,  or  the  Indian  continent. 

SAHH-DHARI,  one  mile  N.E.  of  Kisarai,  the 
modern  city  of  Taxila. — Dow  son, 

SAHIB.  Arab.  The  respectful  term  employed 
by  natives  of  India,  and  bv  Europeans  themselves, 
to  designate  a  European  of  rank.  Sahibah,  a  lady. 
In  Mewar,  the  title  of  the  rani  is  simply  Mahji ; 
at  Jeypore,  where  they  have  long  used  the  lan- 
guage and  manners  of  Dehli,  they  affix  the  Persian 
woi3  Sahibah,  or  lady-mother.  Sahib-i-Qaran, 
a  Muhammadan  titular  term  for  a  sovereign  ruler, 
meaning  Lord  of  the  Grand  Conjunctions.  It 
was  a  title  of  Timur.  Sahib-i-Tassaruf,  in  specu- 
lative Muhammadan  theology,  persons  in  the 
world  holding  supremacy  over  souis  of  men.  Sahib 
kran,  a  Persian  coin,  rather  less  than  a  shilling. 

SAHL.  Arab.  A  plain,  level  country.  Sahl 
Antakia,  the  plain  of  Antioch.  Sahl-ul-Baqa,  the 
plain  situated  between  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon, 
called  by  the  ancients  Coele-Syria,  Sahl-ul-Kabir, 
also  called  Sahl  Jabal-ut-Tur,  the  great  plain,  or 
the  Plain  of  Mount  Tabor,  commonly  cdled  the 
Plain  of  Jezreel  or  of  Esdraelon,  the  Armageddon 
of  the  Apocalypse.  Here  Barak  discomfited 
Sisera ;  here  Josiah  fell  in  battle  with  Necho,  king 
of  Egypt;  here  Nebuchadnezzar  fought  with 
Arphaxad.  Here  Jews,  Gkntiles,  Swracens,  Cru- 
saders, French,  Egyptians,  Persians,  Druse,  Turk, 
and  Arab  have  fought. 

SAHO,  also  Sahocar.  Hind.  In  India,  a  Hindu 
who  deals  in  money  as  a  banker,  or  in  exchanges. 
See  Sah ;  Sahu. 

SAHO,  son  of  Sumbaji,  ruler  of  the  Mahrattas, 
in  eariy  youth  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was  a  cap- 
tive in  the  camp  of  Aurangzeb  for  about  17  years. 
He'  was  released  by  prince  Azim  about  February 
1708,  and  in  March  ne  got  possesion  of  Satara, 
and  prodaiihed  himself  king.  During  his  cap- 
tivity, the  Mahrattas  had  placed  his  uncle  Raja 
Ram  on  the  throne,  and  on  the  death  of  Raja 
Ram,  his  widow,  Taxa  Bu,  carried  on  the  govern- 
ment in  the  name  of  her  infant  son.  When 
Bahadur  Shah  returned  to  Dehli  (1708),  Daoud 
Khan  Paimi  concluded  an  agreement  with  Saho, 
consenting  that  the  chouth  or  fourth  part  of  the 
revenues  should  be  paid,  and  this*  arrangement 
kept  the  Dekhan  quiet  during  the  brief  reign  of 
Bahadur  Shah.  But  in  the  time  of  Ferokhsir, 
bands  of  Mahrattas  ravaged  the  Moghul  territories 
as  before,  and  individuals  seized  on  villages  within 
its  limits,  and  turned  them  into  forts,  from  which 
they  plundered  the  adjoining  districts.  Dabari, 
a  chief  who  occupied  a  line  of  fortified  villages  on 
Kandesh,  defeated  a  very  strong  detachment  sent 
against  him,  and,  influenced  by  Balaji  Wiswanath, 
Husan  All  Khan,  a.d.  1717,  made  peace  with  Saho, 
agreed  to  pay  the  chouth  or  fourth  over  the  whole 
of  tlie  Dekhan,  and  to  make  a  further  payment  of 
one-tenth  on  the  remaining  revenue  under  the 
name  of  Sir  Desmukhi,  and  to  acknowledge  Sahos 
claim  to  the  whole  of  the  territory  formeriy  pos- 
sessed by  Sivaji,  with  the  addition  of  the  later 
conquests.    In  return,  Saho  was  to  pay  a  tribute 


of  the  Rapti  river,  10  miles  from  Balrampur,  and  '  of  ten  lakhs  of  rapees,  to  funuah  15,000  horse,  to 
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preserve  the  tranquillity  of  the  coantrr,  and  to  be 
anawenJble  forany  loas  occasioned  by  depredatlonB 
from  whfl^yer  quarter.  8aho  would  never,  bow- 
ereTf  have  reoovered  his  superionty,  but  for  the 
abilitiefi  -  of  his  minister  Balaji  Wiswanath,  the 
founder  of  the  Brahman  dynasty  of  Peshwa.  He 
was  joint  commander  of  the  Mahratta  troops  that 
went  to  Dehli  along  with  Husan  Ali  Khan,  and 
ultimately  obtained  a  ratification  of  the  treaty  by 
Muhammad  Shah,  a.d.  1720.  This  established  tihe 
asoendency  of  Baho  over  lus  riyal;  and  Balaji 
before  his  death,  in  October  1720,  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  him  placed  above  the  assaults  of 
enemies  either  foreign  or  domestic.  Balaji  Wis- 
waoath  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Baji  luo,  the 
ablest  of  all  the  Brahman  dynasty,  and  of  all  the 
Mahratta  nation,  except  Sivaji.  He  pointed  out 
the  tottering  state  ai  the  Moghul  empire,  and 
urged  Saiio  to  permit  him  to  carry  \m  standard 
into  the  territories  beyond  the  Nerbadda.  Saho 
caug:l)t  up  his  enthusiasm,  and  exclaimed,  *  You 
sbaU  plant  it  on  Himalaya  1 '  Saho  died  in  1748, 
after  a  long  reign  of  50  years.  By  the  road- side 
near  Satara  is  a  cenotaph  with  a  dog  carved  on 
it  in  a  sitting  posture,  said  to  be  the  burial-place 
of  a  favourite  dog  of  raja  Saho  which  had  once 
saved  him  from  a  tiger.  He  waa  eccentric,  and 
was  called  the  Veda  Baja.  He  kept  a  palanquin 
establishment  for  the  dog,  and  on  one  occasion 
dressed  it  in  gold  brocade  and  placed  it  in  full 
datbar. 

SAHRA.  Arab.  A  desert,  a  sandy  plain,  the 
sandy  desert  of  Africa  and  Central  Asia.  The 
intesise  heat  and  cold  of  deserts  is  owing  to  the 
circumstance  that  among  crystalUne  bodies,  rock- 
crystal,  or  silica,  is  the  beet  conductor  of  heat. 
This  fact  accounts  for  the  steadiness  of  tempera- 
ture in  one  set  district,  and  the  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold  presented  ^  day  and  night  on  such 
sandy  wastes  as  the  Sahra.  The  sand,  which  is 
for  the  most  part  silioa,  drinks  in  the  noonday 
b«Mit,  and  kiees  it  by  night  jost  as  speedily.  The 
influence  of  the  hot  winds  from  the  Sahra  has  been 
observed  in  vessels  traversing  the  Atlantic  at  a 
distance  of  upwards  of  1100  geographical  miles 
from  the  African  shores,  by  tne  coating  of  im- 
palpable dust  falling  upon  the  sails. 

d  AHRAI,  a  numerous  Muhammadan  tribe  of  the 
Indian  desert,  of  which  be  was  the  terror.  The 
Sahrsi  is  a  Muhammadan  family  from  Siad,  who 
gofToned  at  Kalat,  until  expelled  by  the  Hindus, 
who  subsequently  were  expelled  by  the  Brahui. 
Sahiai  is  from  Siahara,  a  desert,  henoe  also  Sar- 
raan  or  Saracen,  from  Sahara,  desert,  and  Zaddan, 
to  str&e,  contracted.  The  Khossa  is  a  branch  of 
the  Sahrai,  whom  in  habits  he  resembles,  plunder- 
ing on  camels,  but  they  are  cowardly  and  faithless. 
— Curionties  of  Science. 

8AHRER  SiND.  An  earth  found  near  Seh- 
wan,  in  Sind,  and  sold  at  Hyderabad  for  a  rupee 
a  mannd  of  80  lbs.  It  is  dissolved  and  soaked  for  12 
hours  in  water,  and  the  paste  formed  is  used  for 
potteiT. 

SAHYADRI,  the  mountain  range  usually  known 
as  the  Western  Ghats.  Throughout  the  Konkan 
the  Sahyadri  form  a  oontinuous  chain  of  hills, 
interrupted,  however,  by  deep  depressions.  In 
ibB  lautude  of  Daman,  20^""  N.,  the  chain  begins 
to  sink  abruptiiy  in  the  Tapti  valley,  and  changes 
its  oourse,  or  sends  off  a  spur  of  considerable 
^•vmtion  in  an  easieriy  direction,  as  the  Chandor 


Hills.  The  range  thus  runs  from  the  Tapti  river 
to  Cape  Oomorin.  The  highest  summits,  such  as 
the  Mahftbaleehwar,  4717  feet,  are  flat  topped ;  the 
Neilgherry  and  the  Pulney,  also,  which  nae  over 
8000  feet,  are  plateaux.  The  southemmostportion 
is  entirely  separated  by  the  broad  Gap  of  I^Jghat 
At  Mahabaleshwar  the  rainfall  amounts  to  248 
inches  annually.  In  the  Southern  Konkan,  ef>peci- 
ally  in  the  Sawantwari  district,  the  rains  are  as 
heavy  as  in  Oanara.  At  Bombay,  the  rains  last 
from  June  till  the  end  of  September,  and  tho  fall 
is  only  80  inches,  which  is  considerably  lees  than 
any  point  farther  south  on  the  coast  At  Tanna, 
however,  the  average  fall  is  more  than  100  inches. 

SAIFALI,  a  section  of  the  Kabul  Khel  Waztri, 
inhabiting  the  independent  hills  to  the  westward 
of  the  Bunnn  t*hul.  They  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment or  treaty  with  the  British  to  do  all  in  their 
power,  as  far  as  their  own  tribe  is  concerned,  to 
check  and  prevent  the  robbery  or  murder  of 
British  subjects,  and  to  cause  stolen  property 
from  British  territory  to  be  returned.  This  section 
of  the  Waziri  is  said  to  have  been  long  unfavour- 
ably distinguished  as  receivers  of  stolen  cattle  and 
other  property  from  the  Bunnu  district. — Lahore 
CouranL 

SAIGA  TARTARIGA  is  the  Antilope  colus^ 
Smith,  It  inhabits  the  open  steppes  and  deserts 
from  the  Danube  to  the  Irtish  eastward,  and  as 
far  north  as  54°  of  north  lat.,  found  in  Poland, 
Moldavia,  about  the  Gaucasus  and  the  Ganpian 
Sea,  in  Siberia,  and  in  Northern  Persia.  Their 
eyesight  is  said  to  be  defective  from  the  reflection 
of  the  d^  arid  plains  upon  which  they  mbs<Jy 
reside. — 'Eng,  Cyc.  p.  235. 

SAIGON,  called  Liiknod  by  the  Gochtn-Chuiese, 
is  in  lat  lO''  15'  N.,  and  long.  106°  43'  E.  The 
surroundmg  oonntily  abounds  with  timber  and 
other  necessary  articles  for  ship-building;  See 
Kobo. 

SAIL.  Hon).  Slate  of  schist^  a  slate;  a  hbd) 
of  stone.  ' '  '    ■    ■ 

SAIL.  Arab.  A  flood.  Bailab  or  Sailaba,  a 
flood  of  the  great  rivers,  or  overflow  of  waters 
from  other  sources.  Sailabi,  land  watered  by 
flood.  Sail-al-Aram,  also  called  SaU-ul-Mareb, 
the  flood  of  Aram,  a  great  calamity  which  bef el 
the  Arabs  of  Yemen,  soon  alter  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  Abid-Shams,  sumamed  Saba, 
built  the  city  of  Saba,  afterwards  called  Mareb, 
and  made  a  great  dam  to  form  a  reservoir.  The 
water  was  20  feet  deep,  and  was  utilized  for  irri- 
gation ;  bat  one  night  it  burst  and  carried  away 
the  whole  city  with  the  neighbouring  towns  and 
people.  Mahomed  mentions  it  in  the  Koran. 
See  Arim ;  Balak  ;  Mareb ;  Saba ;  Yemen. 

SAILOR  FISH,  or  Fan  Fish  of  the  Archipelago, 
is  a  species  of  Histiophorus.  It  is  the  Ikan  layer 
of  the  Malay,  the  Zeyl  fish  of  the  Dutch. 

SAIN,  in  Sind,  is  the  Sahib  of  India,  the  Sir  of 
England. — Burton's  Seinde,  i.  p.  143. 

SAINGRI  or  Sangri.  Hind.  The  seed-pods  of 
jhand,  the  Prosopis  spidgera,  one  of  the  common 
shrubs  of  the  rakn  or  preserves. 

SAINHIKB YA.  In  Hindu  mythology,  an  asura 
or  giant,  who  stole  amrita  or  nectar  when  the 
go£  churned  the  sea  of  milk,  for  which  Vishnu 
out  him  into  two  pieces,  called  Rahu  and  Ketu, 
wMch  are  said  to  cause  the  eclipses. 

SAINT  HELENA,  a  volcanic  ishmd  2700  feet 
high  in  the  S.  Atlantic,  with  an  ancient  cmter. 
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It  has  a  peculiar,  though  limited  flora.  It  belongs 
to  Great  Britain,  and  is  in  the  tract  of  saiUog  ships 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Europe  and 
America.  The  emperor  Napoleon  i.  was  detained 
here  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  It  was  formerly 
clothed  with  trees,  but  these  have  been  destroyed ; 
the  soil  being  washed  ofif,  the  island  is  now  a 
bare  barren  rock. 

SAINT  HILAIRE,  M.  BARTHELEMY,  a 
French  author  of  great  fame,  the  first  historian  of 
Buddhism ;  author  of  a  Life  of  Buddha. 

ST.  JOHN'S  ISLAND  or  Sebeiwet,  in  lat.  23'' 
36'  20"  N.,  and  long.  36**  10'  15"  E.,  is  a  small, 
circular,  barren  island  on  the  African  side  of  the 
Red  Sea,  with  remarkably  sharp  peak  of  volcanic 
origin.  It  is  said  to  have  been  once  famous  for 
its  emeralds. — Findhy, 

ST.  JOS AP  HAT.    See  Jataka. 

ST.  MARUTHA  was  a  grandson  of  Oda,  a 
pagan  priest  of  Mesopotamia.  He  obtained  from 
1  ^ejird,  to  whom  he  was  accredited  by  Theo> 
dosius  as  an  ambassador,  the  alleviation  of  the 
Christian  persecution,  and  persuaded  him  to  make 
an  alliance  with  Theodosius  the  younger. 

ST.  SIMON  STYLITES,  a  Christian  ascetic, 
who  lived  for  many  years  on  a  pillar,  the  remains 
of  which  are  still  shown  to  pilgrims.  The  monas- 
tery of  St.  Simon  is  about  18  miles  N.W.  of  Aleppo, 
and  in  the  6th  and  7th  centuries  was  famous  from 
the  sanctity  of  this  saint.  Mount  St.  Simon  is 
called  by  Uie  people  Jabal  Shaikh  Barakat,  the 
mount  of  the  blessed,  holy  man. 

ST.  THOMAS.  Gibbon  says,  <  According  to 
the  legend  of  antiquity,  the  gospel  was  preached 
in  India  by  St.  Thomas.  At  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century,  his  shrine,  perhaps  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Madras,  was  devoutly  visited  by  the  ambas- 
sadors of  Alfred,  and  their  return  with  a  cargo  of 
pearls  and  spices  rewarded  the  zeal  of  the  English 
monarch,  who  entertained  the  largest  projects  of 
trade  and  discovery.  When  the  Portuguese  first 
opened  the  navigation  to  India,  the  Cbristians  of 
St  Thomas  had  been  seated  for  centuries  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  and  the  difference  of  their  cha- 
racter and  colour  attested  the  mixture  of  a  foreign 
race.  In  arms,  in  arts,  and  possibly  in  virtue, 
thej  excelled  the  natives  of  Hindustan ;  the  hus- 
bandmen cultivated  the  palm  tree,  the  merchants 
were  enriched  by  the  pepper  trade,  the  soldiers 

Preceded  the  Nairs  or  nobles  of  Malabar,  and  their 
ereditary  privileges  were  respected  by  the  grati- 
tude or  the  fear  of  the  king  of  Cochin  and  the 
Zamorin  himself.  They  acknowledged  a  Gentoo 
sovereign  ;  but  they  were  governed  even  in  tem- 
poral concerns  by  the  Bishop  of  Angamala.  He 
still  asserted  his  andent  title  of  metropolitan  of 
India,  but  his  real  jurisdiction  was  exercised  in 
fourteen  hundred  churches,  and  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  two  hundred  thousand  souls. 
Their  religion  would  have  rendered  them  the 
firmest  and  most  cordial  aDies  of  the  Portuguese ; 
but  the  inquisitors  soon  discerned  in  the  Christians 
of  St  Thomas  the  unpardonable  guilt  of  heresy 
and  schism.  Instead  of  owning  themselves  the 
subjects  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  monarch  of  the  globe,  they*  adhered, 
like  their  ancestors,  to  the  communion  of  the 
Nestorian  Patriarch ;  and  the  bishops  whom  he 
ordained  at  Mosul  traversed  the  sea  and  land  to 
reach  their  diocese  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  In 
their  Syiiac  liturgy,  the  names  of  Theodore  and 


Nestorius  were  piously  commemorated;  they 
united  their  adoration  of  the  two  persons  of  Christ ; 
the  title  of  Mother  of  God  was  offensive  to  their 
ear,  and  they  measured  with  scrupulous  avarice 
the  honours  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  whom  the  super- 
stition of  the  LatiDB  had  almost  exalted  to  the 
rank  of  a  goddess.  When  her  image  was  first 
presented  to  the  disciples  of  St.  I^omas,  they 
mdignantly  exclaimed,  '*  We  are  Christians,  not 
idolaters ! ''  and  their  simple  devotion  was  content 
with  the  veneration  of  the  cross.  Their  separa- 
tion from  the  western  worid  had  left  them  in 
ignorance  of  the  improvements  or  corruptions  of 
a  thousand  years ;  and  their  conformity  with  the 
faith  and  practice  of  the  fifth  century  would 
equally  disappoint  the  prejudices  of  a  papist  or  a 
protestant  It  was  the  first  care  of  the  ministers 
of  Kome  to  intercept  all  correspondence  with  the 
Nestorian  Patriarch,  and  several  of  his  bisho]  s 
expired  in  the  prisons  of  the  holy  office.  The 
flock,  without  a  shepherd,  was  assaulted  by  the 
power  of  the  Portuguese,  the  arts  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  the  zeal  of  Alexis  de  Menesez,  Archbishop  of 
Goa,  in  bis  personal  visitation  of  the  coast  of 
Malabar.  The  synod  of  Diamper,  at  whidi  he 
presided,  consummated  the  pious  work  of  the 
reunion,  and  rigorously  imposed  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  Roman  Church,  without  forget- 
ting auricular  confession,  the  strongest  engine  of 
ecclesiastical  torture.  The  memory  of  Theodore 
and  Nestorius  was  condemned,  and  Malabar  was 
reduced  under  the  dominion  of  the  Pope,  of  the 
Primate,  and  of  the  Jesuits  who  invaded  the  see 
of  Angamala  and  Cranganore.  Sixty  years  of 
servitude  and  hypocrisy  were  patiently  endured ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  Portuguese  empire  was  shaken 
by  the  courage  and  industry  of  the  Dutch,  the 
Nestoriaos  asserted  with  vigour  and  effect  the 
religion  of  their  fathers.  The  Jesuits  were  in- 
capable of  defending  the  power  which  they  had 
abused;  the  arms  of  for^  thousand  Christians 
were  pointed  against  their  falling  fyrants;  and 
the  Indian  archdeacon  assumed  the  character  of 
a  bishop,  till  a  fresh  supply  of  episcopal  gifts  and 
Syriac  missionaries  could  be  obtained  from  the 
Patriarch  of  Babylon.* — Gibbon^  Ck.  47 ;  La  Craze 
Christianisnie  des  Jndes ;  Geddes^  Church  History 
of  Malabar. 

SAINT  THOMAS'  MOUNT,  a  military  station 
of  the  British,  ten  miles  south-weet  of  Madras. 
It  is  famed  amongst  eastern  Christians  as  the  site 
of  the  martyrdom  of  St  Thomas,  and  the  church 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  visited  by  pilgrims 
even  from  Syria.  It  is  the  Romanist  Portuguese 
Church  of  the  Eipectation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
and  is  built  over  the  spot  where  the  Partogueae 
in  1547  discovered  a  cro8&  According  to  Dr. 
Bumell,  the  date  of  the  crosa  tablet  and  its 
Pehlavi  inscription  is  probably  about  the  8th  cen- 
tury. Population  in  1874  was  15,480,  Europeans, 
East  Indians*  Muhammadans,  Pariahs,  Yallalar, 
and  Idagai  (Idagen).  It  was  plundered  in  1752 
by  the  troops  of  Chunda  Sahib,  under  his  son  Raja 
Sahib,  and  the  advanced  force  of  Hyder  Ali  later 
in  the  century  again  plundered  it  The  little 
Mount  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Adyar  nver, 
three  miles  nearer  Madras. 

ST.  THOME,  or  Mylanore,  in  lat  13**  1'  N.,  a 
southern  suburb  of  Jfadras,  in  the  district  of 
Ghingleput,  and  about  three  miles  from  Madras 
to  the  south.    St  Thome  was  one  of  the  most 
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important  Btations  of  the  Portugaefie  on  the 
Coromandel  coast.  It  subsequently  belonged 
successively  to  the  Frencbf  the  Dutch,  the  b'ng  of 
Golconda,  the  nawab  of  Arcot,  and  has  been  in 
British  possession  since  the  wars  in  the  Carnatio. 
I  to  native  name  is  Maiiapur,  often  in  travellers' 
accounts  written  Meliapore. — Calcutta  Rev,,  18th 
Jan.  1871. 

SAIR.  Arab.,  Hind.  Transit  duties;  a  due 
or  tax  levied  on  certain  wild  products,  other 
than  cultivated  lands;  such  as  on  date  trees, 
fisheries,  and  grass,  etc  In  revenue  accounts, 
all  receipts  other  than  land  revenue  is  sair. 

SAlR-ul-MUTAKHIRIN,  byGbolam  Husain,a 
work  of  surprising  industiy.  A  traDslation  in 
three  quarto  volomes  was  published  in  India  in 
1 789  by  Mustafa,  a  renegade  Frenchman,  but  a  large 
portion  of  the  impression  was  lost  on  the  voyage 
to  England.  General  Briggs  translated  a  sixth 
part  of  it.  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  while  Grovernor 
uf  Madras  reproduced  part  of  the  original  io  Roman 
character. 

SAIVA,  a  sectarian  Hindu,  follower  of  Siva. 
Many  Saiva  Hindus  believe  in  the  three  Hindu 
gods,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  as  triune,  and 
many  Saiva  are  essentially  polytheists ;  but  Yaish- 
nava  Hindus  are  rarely  in  accord  in  this,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  Hindu  religionists  regard  Siva,  Vishnu, 
and  Brahma  as  distinct  deities.  The  Saiva  sect 
far  outnumber  the  Vaislinava.  The  essential 
element  in  the  Saiva  faith  is  a  reverence  for,  or 
deification  of,  the  reproductive  power  with  the 
emblems  of  the  linsam  and  the  yoni,  and  their 
philosophy  seems  to  be  a  simple  physiological  idea 
of  creation,  made  to  assume  a  religious  form.  It 
has  also,  however,  been  supposed  to  represent 
the  Buddhist  doctrine  of  gradual  perfec  lability 
(raising  man  almost  to  the  rank  of  a  god).  The 
Vaishnava  creed  is  one  of  a  separate  creation  of  a 
gud  and  his  occasional  incarnation  in  the  form  of 
man  and  animals. 

The  Saiva  are  worshippers  of  Siva,  in  one  of  his 
many  forms. 

The  Ganapatya  worship  Ganesa. 

The  Sakta  exclusively  worship  the  sakti  or 
female  energy. 

The  Ganapa^  and  the  Sakta  are  subdivisions 
or  lamifications  of  the  Saiva,  of  which  may  be 
traced  these  distinctions, — 1.  Saiva  proper,  mean- 
ing the  worshippers  of  Siva  and  Farvati  con- 
jointly ;  2.  Ungi  or  Langaet,  the  adorers  of  Siva, 
or  his  phallic  type,  separately,  and  these  are  a 
very  strict  and  ngid  sect ;  3.  Sakta,  the  adorers 
of  tiie  yoni  of  Bhavani,  or  her  symbol,  separately ; 
4.  the  Ganapatya,  the  exclusive  worshippers  of 
Ganesa,  the  fint-bom  of  Mahadeva  and  Farvati. 
The  Ganapatya  adore  Ganesa  as  uniting  in  his 
person  all  the  attributes  of  the  deity.  The  Vira 
8aiva  are  very  numerous  in  all  the  Canarese- 
speaking  countries,  and  are  distinguishable  by 
their  wearing  the  lingam  in  a  silver  or  gold 
casket  fastened  round  their  arm  or  suspended 
from  the  neck. 

The  Avadhuta  or  Abd'hut  of  the  south  of  India, 
is  a  religious  mendicant  of  the  Saiva  Hindus,  who, 
■inularly  to  the  Virakta  Vairagi,  has  subdued  the 
passions  and  estzanged  himseS  from  the  interests 
and  emotions  of  mankind,  abandoning  religious 
observances  and  worldly  restraints.  The  Sakta 
have  two  classes  of  these,— -one  the  Vyakta-vadhuta, 
or  professedly  free ;  the  other,  Gupta-vadhuta,  who 


privately   throw    off   the    usual   restrictions   of 
caste. 

The  Akas-mukhi  is  a  Saiva  devotee,  who  retaius 
his  head  so  long  in  the  position  of  looking  to  the 
sky,  that  he  cannot  restore  the  neck  to  its  proper 
position. 

Saiva  sectarians  of  S.  India  worship  63  deified 
heroes,  designated  Adiyars. 

SAJADA.  Arab.  In  the  ritual  of  Muham- 
madan  prayer,  a  single  prostration  with  t^e  fore- 
head touching  the  ground.  It  is  peifoimed  from 
a  sitting  position,  after  the  Dua  or  supplication 
that  concludes  the  two  prostration  prayers.  Some 
of  the  Ulema,  especially  those  of  the  Shafei 
school,  permit  this  *•  Sajada  of  thanks '  to  be  per- 
formed before  the  prostration  prayer,  if  the 
visitor  have  any  notable  reason  to  be  grateful. — 
BurtorCs  Mecca^  iL  p.  67. 

SAJJI.  Hind.  Impure  carbonate  of  soda, 
prepared  from  the  alkaline  soil  called  dhobi's 
earth,  and  also  by  burning  the  Garoxylon  Grif- 
fithii  and  other  plants  growing  on  the  shores  of 
the  salt  lakes  which  are  scattered  through  the 
Indian  deserts.  In  the  Panjab,  the  castes  princi- 
pally employed  in  the  manufacture  of  sajji  are 
the  Chura,  Dhobi,  Nunari,  and  a  few  Arura. 
Sajji  matti,  or  soda  earth,  is  found  in  many  parts 
of  India.  Sajji  is  made  in  considerable  quantities 
in  the  districts  of  Multan,  Jung,  Jhelum,  and 
Thanessur,  by  burning  plants  of  the  genus  Salsola, 
a  few  of  the  Ghenopodiacese,  species  of  the  genera 
Garoxylon  and  Salicomia,  also  Sueda  fruticosa. 
It  is  extensively  used  in  soap-making  and  calico- 
dyeing. — /.  A,  Murray, 

SAK.  HwD.  Bark  of  the  kikar  and  other 
barks,  put  into  the  fermenting  mass  in  spirit 
distilling. 

SAK  or  Thoek  or  Thak,  called  Chatu  or  Chat 
by  the  Bengali,  a  small  tribe  who  inhabit  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Naf  river  in  Arakan,  in  lat. 
21*"  20'  N.,  and  long.  21°  30'  £.,  about  25  miles 
east  from  Elephant  Point  near  the  Koladyn  river. 

SAKA.    Ajub.    a  water-carrier. 

SAKAorSaVha.  Sansk.  A  branch,  the  branch 
of  a  tree ;  a  tribe,  a  clan. 

SAKA.  Sansk.  Any  era;  the  era  of  prince 
Salivahana,  commencing  in  the  77~78th  year  of 
the  Christian  era,  and  to  be  identified  with  that 
by  adding  78^ ;  thus  the  Saka  year  1800  began 
towards  the  end  of  March  (a.d.)  1878.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  called  after  Sakaditya,  brother  of 
Vikramaditya.  Dr.  Bhau  Daji  supposed  the 
Saka  king  to  be  the  Kshaparata  Nahapana.  The 
oldest  Sanskrit  works  and  the  copperplate  grants 
extant  are  dated  in  this  era.  The  Vikrama  Samvat  is 
coeval  with  the  defeat  of  the  Saka  bv Vikramaditya. 
The  Saka  Nripa  Kala,  identical  with  the  Salivahan 
era,  is  coeval  with  the  conquest  of  Malwa  by  the 
Saka. 

Saka  Kala,  or  the  era  of  the  Saka,  has  been 
confounded  even  by  native  writers,  sometimes 
with  the  first  and  sometimes  with  the  second 
event,  leading  to  a  mistake  of  135  years  in  their 
calculations. — Dr.  Bhau  Daju 

SAKA,  a  race  mentioned  in  the  Mahabharata, 
Puranas,  and  other  religious  works,  also  in  the 
rock  inscriptions  and  on  copperplate  grants, 
and  generally  recognised  to  be  Scythians ;  other 
Scythian  tribes  in  India  being  the  Hun  and  the 
Naga.  The  races  whom  the  Greeks  call  ScythsB, 
oa&d  themselves  Sooloti  according  to  Herodotus, 
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and  the  Peraan  equiyalent'  of  Scythe  was  Sakee. 
The  Scythians  east  of  the  Caspian  were  called  by 
the  Greeks  Saka  and  MassageUe,  the  last  probably 
the  Maha-Jat  or  Qreat  Jat  of  the  Punjab.  The 
Saka  overthrew  Uie  GrsBoo-Bactrian  kingdom  in 
Afghanistan,  and  other  branches  extended  their 
possessions  towards  the  south,  occupied  Sind  and 
the  countries  of  the  lower  Indus  under  Mayes  and 
his  sncoesQors  Azes  and  Azilaus.  Once  their  pro- 
gress was  checked  by  Vikramaditya,  the  Hindu 
king  of  Malwa,  who,  B.C.  56,  signally  defeated 
them,  assumed  th«  title  of  Sakari,  and  established 
an  era  which  still  bears  his  name.  In  Prakrit 
works  Saka  is  written  Sa^a.  From  between  the 
parallels  of  lat.  80^  and  50^  N.,  and  from  long.  75"" 
to  95^  £.,  the  highlands  of  Central  Asia,  migrated 
the  Sacfid  or  Scythic  races,  which  passed  into 
Europe  and  within  the  Indns.  The  TVdEshak,  the 
Qete,  tiie  Kamari,  the  Katthi,  and  the  Hun  came 
from  Sakitai  or  Sakadwipa,  and  from  the  Dasht- 
i-Kapchak,  crossed  the  Jaxartes  or  Jihun,  and 
crossed  the  Paropamisan  range  into  the  plains  of 
Hindustan. 

SAKADWIPI,  a  tribe  of  Brahmans,  chiefly 
remarkable  for  their  great  numbers,  and  for  the 
fact  that  they  will  drimc  from  a  vessel  from  which 
another  person  has  abready  drank. — Cat,  Hev,, 
No.  110. 

8AKAI,  a  pagan  population  in  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula divided  into  the  Sakai  Jina  and  Sakai  Bukit, 
the  latter  being  hill-men  and  mountaineers,  the 
former  more  settled  and  civilised.  They  arc 
worshippers. of  the  elements.  Sakai  is  the  Pahang 
word  for  an  aboriginal.  The  Halas  is  a  branch  of 
the  Sakai  population  of  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
They  tattoo  weir  face  and  breast,  pierce  their 
ears  and  nose,  and  insert  porcupine  quills.  The 
Orang  Sakai,  of  Siak,  manufacture  sago  meal 
The  sago  plantations  belong  to  Malays,  who  em- 
ploy the  Sakai,  allowing  them  one-half  of  the 
produce.  On  this  and  wild  animals  the  Sakai 
subsist,  and  the  sago  which  they  do  not  require 
they  chspose  of  to  Malays  in  barter  for  cloth, 
tobacco,  etc 

SAKALA  or  Sangala,  an  andent  town  in  the 
Panjab,  the  She-kie-lo  of  Hiwen  Thsang.  It  was 
the  capital  of  Raja  Milinda,  was  subject  to  Raja 
Mihirkul,  is  the  Sangala  of  Alexander,  and  has 
long  ago  been  recognised  in  tibe  Sakala  of  the 
Brahmans  and  the  Sagal  of  the  Buddhist.  It  was 
visited  by  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Hiwen  Thsang  in 
A.D.  680.  Both  Arrian  and  Curtius  place  Sangala 
to  the  east  of  the  Hvdraotes  or  Ravi ;  but  the 
itinerary  of  Hiwen  Thsang  shows  that  it  was  to 
the  west  of  the  Ravi,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
the  position  of  the  present  Sanglawala-Tiba  or 
Sangala  Hill.  Wilford  three  times  described  its 
position  in  the  Asiatic  Researches.  When  Hiwen 
Thsang  visited  the  citv  there  was  a  monastery  of 
100  monks  who  studied  the  Hinayana,  or  exoteric 
doctrines  of  Buddhism,  and  beside  it  there  was  a 
stupa,  200  feet  in  height,  where  the  four  previous 
Buddha  had  left  their  footprints.  The  Brahmanical 
accounts  of  Sakala  have  oeen  collected  from  the 
Mababhaiata  by  Professor  Lassen  in  his  Pentapo- 
tamia  Indica.  According  to  tiiat  poem,  Sakala, 
the  capital  of  the  Madra  race,  who  are  also  called 
Jartika  and  Bahika,  was  situated  on  the  Assaga 
rivulet  to  the  west  of  the  Iravati  or  Ravi  river. 
The  country  is  still  well  known  as  Madr-des,  or 
the  district  of  the  Madva,  whieh  la  said  by  some  I 


to  extend  from  the  Beaa  to  the  Jhelum,  but  by 
others  only  to  the  Chenab.  The  Buddhist  noticea 
of  Sakala  refer  chiefly  to  its  histonr  in  oonnectioD 
with  Buddhism.  There  is  the  legend  of  the 
seven  kings  who  went  towards  Sagal  to  carry  off 
Prabhavati,  the  wife  of  king  Kusa.  But  the  king, 
mounting  an  elephant,  met  them  outside  the  eity, 
and  cried  out  with  so  loud  a  voice,  *  I  am  Kusa  ! 
that  the  exclamation  was  heard  over  the  whole 
world,  and  the  seven  kings  fled  away  in  terror.' 
This  legend  may  have  some  reference  to  the  seven 
brothers  and  sisters  of  Amba-Kapa,  which  is  only 
40  miles  to  the  east  of  Sangala.  Before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Christian  era,  Sagal  was  the 
capital  of  Raja  Milinda,  whose  name  is  stilt 
famous  in  all  Buddhist  countries  as  the  skilful 
opponent  of  the  holy  Naga-Sena.  The  territory 
was  then  called  Yona  or  Yavana,  which  might 
refer  either  to  the  Greek  conqnerors  or  to  their 
indo-Scythiao  successors;  but  as  Naga^-Sena  is 
said  to  have  lived  either  400  or  600  years  after 
Buddha,  the  date  of  Milinda  is  uncertain.— -Cvn- 
ningham's  Ancient  India,  p.  179. 

SAEALELI,  dancing  parties  of  birds  at  their 
pairing  season,  practised  by  the  turkey  of  North 
Amenca,  the  seven  brothers  of  India,  and  the 
paradise  birds  of  the  Am  Islands. 

SAEALI  or  Sakaliga,  a  homeleas  tribe  in  the 
Ceded  Districts,  and  in  Mysore  itinerant  grain 
dealers. 

SAKAR  SiiTD.  An  embankment.  This  gives 
the  name  to  Sakar  or  Sukker,  a  town  on  the  Indus 
opposite  Ron,  where  is  a  natural  limestone  mound 
about  100  feet  high. 

SAKAR,  of  Shahpur,  a  huge  oUy  vessel  for 
strong  grain. 

SAKARI,  a  title  of  Vikramaditya,  king  of 
Ujjain,  given  to  him  because  of  his  suooc^sful 
opposition  of  the  Sacse,  an  Indo-Scythic  tribe 
who  settled  along  the  Lower  Indus. 

SAKATAI  or  Chaghtai,  the  Sakadwipa  of  the 
Purana,  corrupted  by  the  Greeks  to  Scythia,  whose 
inhabitants  worshipped  the  sun. 

SAKHA,  in  Hindu  music,  a  notation.  Only 
three  Sakha  are  now  known  to  Hindus  in  India, — 
the  Ranayaniya,  Kauthuroa,  and  Jaiminiya.  The 
first  two  are  conmion,  and  only  differ  a  Utile  in 
the  way  of  chanting ;  ^e  Jaimini  text  appean  to 
agree  with  the  others  except  in  a  few  details ;  the 
notation  of  the  chant  is  totally  different. — Dr. 
BumeU, 

SAKHALIN  is  the  Ainoname,  Isokaof  the  ab- 
Ofiginea,  Oku  Yesso  of  the  Japanese,  Sdialien  of 
the  Russians,  the  Karapto  of  old  writen ;  also 
Ula-hata ;  also  Augo-hata,  or  Island  of  the  Black 
River ;  also  Amur.  Siebold  and  Keith  Joknston 
call  it  Tarakai,  but  tiie  usual  name  is  Sakhalin, 
from  Sugaun,  one  of  the  names  of  the  river  Amur. 
The  lips  of  the  women  are  tattooed  of  a  pale- 
black  colour ;  they  part  their  hair  down  Uie  nuodle. 
They  have  metal  ear-ringa,  and  those  on  tiie  coaat 
wear  silver-grey  or  spotted  sealskins,  with  long 
boots  of  the  same  materials.  They  have  a  letrtlier 
waist-belt  as  a  oestus  veneris. — Ar^r  Adams* 
Travels. 

SAKHI  BHAYA,  a  sect  of  Yaiahnava  Hindm 
in  NorChem  India,  who  adopt  Krishna  and  Us 
mistress  Radha  for  thdr  fecial  wonbip.  They 
assmne  the  female  garb,  and  the  dresa,  orna- 
ments, mauBers,  and  ooeupationa  of  women.  See 
Hindu* 
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SAKHI  SASWAR,  a  funons  Muhamiimdan 
»hrine  io  Dehra  Ghazi  Khan  district,  PaDJab; 
.'at  SO*  N.,  long.  70"  10*  80*  B.  The  shrine 
crowns  the  high  bank  of  a  hill  stream  at  the  foot 
of  the  Saliman  range,  in  the  midst  of  arid  desert 
>cener7.  Founded  in  honomr  of  Saidi  Ahmad, 
nftcrwards  known  as  Sakhi  Sarwar,  the  son  of 
Zain-nl-Abidin,  an  immigrant  from  Baghdad,  who 
Kettled  at  Sialkot,  12  miles  east  of  Mmtan,  in  the 
year  1220.  Zain-nl-Abidin  was  a  descendant  of 
AU,  and  dreamt  that  Mahomed  stood  by  his  side, 
commanding  him  to  proceed  to  India  to  conrert 
the  idolators.  Accordingly  he  reached  Sialkot, 
vhere  he  married  a  daughter  of  Rahan  Khan, 
Afghan,  and  had  two  sons,  Syed  Dhoda  and  Syed 
Ahmad.  Ahmad  became  a  devotee,  and,  having 
performed  a  very  remarkable  series  of  miracles, 
was  presented  by  the  Dehli  emperor  with  four 
mule-loads  of  money,  with  which  the  Sakhi 
Sarwar  shrine  was  erected.  A  handsome  flight 
of  steps  leads  from  the  bed  of  the  stream  to  the 
buildiiig,  constructed  at  the  expense  of  two  Hindu 
merchants  of  Lahore.  The  buudings  include — the 
loaosoleum  of  Sakhi  Sarwar  himself ;  a  monument 
of  Baba  Nanak ;  the  tomb  of  Massamat  Bibi  Bai, 
wife  of  Sakhi  Sarwar ;  and  a  thakurdwara.  They 
thus  comprise  a  curious  mixtiure  of  Hindu  and 
Muhammadan  architecture,  and  are  frequented  by 
devotees  of  all  religions.  The  guardians  of  the 
idirine  are  the  descendants  of  Sakhi  Sarwar's  three 
servants,  always  miraculously  limited  to  the 
number  of  1660,  among  whom  the  revenues 
accruing  from  the  offerings  are  equally  divided. 
Throughout  the  year,  the  shrine  forms  the  resort 


of  the  sun,  with  the  Oetce  and  Aswa  nations  of 
the  Jaxartes,  as  with  those  of  Scandinavia,  seems 
to  have  been  the  winter  solstice,  the  Sakrant  of 
the  Rajput  and  Hindu  in  general.  The  ceremonial 
of  the  horse^s  return  alter  a  year  evidently  in- 
dicates an  astronomical  revolution,  or  the  sun's 
return  to  the  same  point  in  tiie  ecliptic.  The 
return  from  his  southern  declination  must  have 
been  always  a  day  of  rejoicing  to  the  Scythic  and 
Scandinavian  nations,  who  ooi^d  not,  says  Gibbon, 
fancy  a  worse  heU  than  a  large  abode  open  to  the 
cold  wind  of  the  north.  To  the  south  they  looked 
for  the  deity ;  and  hence,  with  the  Rajputs,  a  reli- 
gious law  forbids  their  doors  being  to  the  nortii. 
— Tod's  Rajaslhariy  i  p.  676.    See  Astronomy. 

SAKTA,  a  sect  of  Hindus  who  worship  the 
female  principle  according  to  the  ritnal  of  the  Tantra. 
Of  these  there  are  two  divisions, — the  Dakshina 
Ghari  or  right-hand  ritualists,  and  the  Varna  Chan 
or  left-hand  ritualists.  The  worship  of  the  right- 
hand  division  is  public,  and  is  addressed  to  the 
goddesses,  in  the  forms  of  Durga,  Bhavani,  Parvati, 
Lakshmi,  Maha  Lakshmi,  and  others.  The  left- 
hand  ritualists  worship,  in  preference,  the  Tan- 
trica  impersonations  of  Durga,  as  Devi,  Kali, 
Svama,  etc.,  or  a  woman  representing  the  Sakti 
Their  worship  is  private  and  unavowed,  and  is 
much  talked  about  as  the  oriental  form  of  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries.  Wilson  thus  describes  the 
left-hand  sect  (i.  p.  257) :  *  All  the  principal 
ceremonies  comprehend  the  worship  of  Sakti,  and 
require  for  that  purpose  the  presence  of  a  female 
as  the  Hving  representative  and  the  type  of  the 
goddess.    This  worship  is  mostly  celebrated  in  a 


of  numerous  mendicants,   Hindu  and    Muham-    mixed  society,  the  men  of  which  represent  Bhair- 


madans. — Intp,  Gaz,  viii. ;  MacGregor^  iii.  p.  61. 

SAKI  or  Sake  is  the  general  name  given  in 
Japan  to  the  alcoholic  liquid  prepared  by  the 
fermentation  of  rice.  There  are  many  kinds  of  it, 
each  receiving  a  specific  name.  Saki  beer  has  1 1 
to  17  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  At  an  entertainment 
there,  a  pair  of  chop-sticks  was  placed  at  each 
comer  of  every  table,  in  tiie  centre  was  an  earthen 
pot  filled  with  saki,  surrounded  with  four  acorn 
cups,  four  large  coarse  china  cups,  with  clumsy 
spoons  of  the  same  material,  and  four  tea-cups  of 
tea.  Cnpfi  of  tea  were  first  handed  round,  these 
were  followed  bv  very  small  cups  of  saki,  which 
had  the  taste  of  French  liqueur.— ilmencan  Exped. 
p.  218. 

8A-KING  of  Siam.  Sir  R  Schomburg  saw,  at 
the  building  sheds  of  the  first  king,  a  log  of  this 
wood,  which  was  being  prepared  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  war  canoe,  measuring  135  feet,  and  per- 
fectly sound  and  wrthout  a  flaw.  It  possesses  the 
property  of  being  easily  bent  by  artificial  means. 

8AKLA  PAKSHAM.  Sansk.  The  light  half 
of  the  month. 

SAKLAWIA,  a  canal  which  leaves  the  Eu- 
phrates 5J  miles  N.W.  of  Felujia.  It  crosses  Meso- 
{K>ta]nia  by  a  tortaous  eastern  course  on  the  N. 
Ride  of  Akar  Kouf,  and  enters  the  Tigris  at  a  point 
5  miles  below  Baghdad,  after  a  course  of  45  miles. 
It  is  the  ancient  fsa  canal. — MacGregor, 

SAKRANT,  also  Sankmnt,al80  Makar-Sankrant, 
a  Hindu  festival,  held  on  the  day  that  the  sun 
enters  the  sign  of  Makar  at  the  winter  solstice. 
On  this  night,  in  aneient  India,  a  horse  was  sacri- 
ficed to  the  sun  or  Bal-nath,  the  god  Bal.  Hindus 
now  bathe  in  the  sea,  rub  their  bodies  with  sesa- 
mnm  seeds,  and  entertain  friends.    The  festival 


avas  or  Viras,  and  the  women  Bhairavis  and 
Nayikas.  The  Sakti  is  personated  by  a  naked 
female,  to  whom  meat  and  wine  are  offered  and 
then  distributed  amongst  the  assistants,  the  re- 
citation of  various  Mantras  and  texts,  and  the 
performance  of  the  Mudra,  or  gesticulations 
with  the  fingers,  accompanying  the  different 
stages  of  the  ceremony,  and  it  is  terminated  with 
the  most  scandalous  orgies  amongst  its  votaries.* 
The  Rev.  J.  Burgess,  writing  in  1874,  mentions 
that  at  Jamnagar,  in  Kattyawar,  there  was  a 
Nanak-panthi  ascetic  who  dressed  in  silks  and 
satins,  physically  a  magnificent  man,  and  that 
Saktaism  was  secretly  practised  there.  Mr.  G. 
P.  Brown,  whose  means  for  information  were 
very  great,  and  who  Hved  through  a  great  part  of 
the  19th  century,  said  that  Sakta  pnja  had  never 
extended  into  the  Madras  Presidency.  The  Editor 
also  never  heard  there  of  any  of  the  alleged  im- 
purities. In  the  district  of  !nnnevelly  the  Saktas 
will  not  admit  that  they  do  more  than  eat  flesh 
and  drink  toddy  together.  The  theory  of  the 
Saktas  is  said  to  be  the  following :  The  extino- 
tion  of  desire  is  the  great  aim  of  Hinduism.  The 
other  sects  seek  it  by  the  mortification  of  the  pas- 
sions ;  tile  Saktas  by  their  gratification. 

The  Hindu  worshippers  of  the  Sakti,  the  power 
or  energy  of  Uie  divine  nature  in  action,  are 
numerous  amongst  all  classes  of  the  Hindus.  In 
their  mythology,  this  active  energy  is  imper- 
sonated in  the  forms  of  the  three  female  deities, 
— Lakshmi,  Parvati,  and  Saraswati,  the  consorts 
respectively  of  Vishnu,  Siva,  and  Brahma.  The 
worship  of  the  female  principle,  as  distinct  from- 
the  divinity,  appears  to  have  originated  in  the* 
literal  interpretation  of  the  metaphorical  language 
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of  the  Vedaa,  in  which  the  will  or  purpose  to 
create  the  uoiverse  is  represented  as  origioating 
from  the  Creator,  and  co-existent  with  him  as  his 
bride  and  part  of  himself.  Thus,  in  the  Big  Veda, 
it  is  said  Hhat  diviue  spirit  breathed  without 
afflation  single,  with  (Swadha)  her  who  is  sus- 
stained  within  him,  other  than  him  nothing  existed. 
First,  desire  was  formed  in  his  mind,  and  that 
became  the  original  productiye  seed.*  Also,  the 
Sama  Yeda,  speaking  of  the  divine  cause  of 
creation,  says,  *  He  felt  not  delight,  being  alone, 
he  wished  another,  and  instantly  became  such. 
He  caused  his  own  self  to  fall  in  twain,  and  thus 
became  husband  and  wife.  He  approached  her,  and 
thus  were  human  beings  produced.*  It  is  probable 
that  these  legends  may  relate  to  the  primitiye 
tradition  as  to  the  origin  of  mankind,  but  there  is 
in  them  also  a  figurative  representation  of  the 
first  indication  of  wish  or  will  in  the  Supreme 
Being.  Another  set  of  notions  of  some  antiquity, 
which  contributed  to  form  the  character  of  the 
Sakti,  whether  general  or  particular,  were  deriyed 
from  the  Sanld^ya  philosophy.  In  this  system, 
nature,  Prakriti,  or  Mula  Prakriti,  is  defined  to 
be  of  eternal  existence  and  independent  origin, 
distinct  from  the  Supreme  Spirit,  productive 
though  no  production,  and  the  plastic  origin  of 
all  things,  including  even  the  gods.  In  the 
Puranas,  especially  in  the  Brahma  Yaivartta 
Purana,  Prakriti  or  Maya  bears  a  prominent  part, 
for  from  the  Sankhya  philosophy,  Prakriti  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  the  mother  of  gods  and 
men ;  whilst  as  one  with  matter,  the  source  of 
error,  it  is  again  identified  with  Maya  or  delusion, 


Inspect  like  Indra,  with  a  hundred  eyes.  Lastly 
came  the  dreadful  energy  named  Chandica,  who 
sprang  from  the  body  of  Devi,  horrible,  howliog 
like  a  hundred  jackals.  She,  surnamed  Aparajita, 
unconquered  goddess,  addressed  Isana,  whose 
head  is  endrcied  by  his  dusky  braided  locks. 

£ight  of  these  Sakti  are  more  particularly  re- 
corded, their  names  are  the  following : — 

Maheswari,  Sakti  of  Mahesa,  or  Siva. 

Brahmi,  or  Brahmiuii,  Sakti  of  Brahma. 

Narayani,  Sakti  of  Narayana. 

Aindri,  Sakti  of  ludra. 

Enmara,  Sakti  of  Kartikeya. 

Varahi,  Sakti  of  Vishnu  of  the  Vahar  avatara. 

Narasinhi,  Sakti  of  Vishnu  in  tho  Narasing  avatani. 

Aparajita,  a  form  of  Bharanr,  €akti  of  Siva. 

Mr.  Paterson  (As.  Res.  viii.  p.  68)  remarks 
that  Aparajita  may  be  the  Aphrodite  of  the 
Greeks,  and  Maheswari,  or  the  female  Siva,  riding 
on  a  white  bull,  may  have  given  rise  to  the  story 
of  Eui'opa's  rape;  while  Brahmi,  or  the  female 
Brahma,  with  the  swan,  may  in  like  manner  have 
been  the  origin  of  the  fable  of  Jupiter  and  Leda. 
Bhavani  is,  however,  oftener  seen  on  a  lion  or 
tiger  than  on  Nandi,  the  vahan  bull  of  her  spouse. 
In  some  places  they  are  thus  enumerated, — Brahmi, 
Maheswari,  Aindri,  Yarahi,  Vaishnavi,  Kumara, 
Chamunda,  and  Kartika.  Some  reduce  the 
number  to  seven ;  omitting  the  two  latter,  and 
adding  Cauveri.  The  worshippers  of  these  Sakti 
are  called  Sakta.  The  emblem  of  worship  is  the 
yoni.  One  branch  of  the  Sakti  worshippers  has 
been  said  to  be  so  crossly  licentious  that  they  arc 
held  in  detestation  oy  other  sects,  and  even  by  a 


and  as  co-existent  with  the  Supreme  as  his  Sakti,    lai^e  portion  of  their  own  ^  but  this  statement 
Lis  personified  energy  or  his  bride.    According  to    cannot  be  verified. 


the  Prakriti  Khan  da  section  of  the  Brahma  Yaiv- 
artta Purana,  Brahma,  or  the  Supreme  Being, 
having  determined  to  create  the  universe,  became 
two-fold,  the  right  half  becoming  a  male,  the  left 
half  a  female,  which  was  Prakriti.  She  was  of 
one  nature  with  Brahma.  She  was  illusion, 
eternal  and  without  end;  as  is  the  soul,  so  its 
active  energy, — as  the  faculty  of  burning  is  in  fire. 
It  is  from  the  Tantras  that  Uie  rites  and  formulae 
of  the  worship  of  Prakriti  or  Sakta  are  obtained. 
They  are  numerous,  of  great  extent,  and  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue  between  Siva  and  his  bride. 
The  earliest  record  of  Sakti  is  in  the  Periplus. 

It  is  related  that  the  energy  of  each  god,  ex- 
actly like  him,  with  the  same  form,  the  same 
decorations,  and  the  same  vahan  (vehicle),  the 
Sakti  of  Brahma,  girt  with  a  white  cord  and 
bearing  a  hollow  gourd,  arrived  on  a  car  yoked 
with  swans;  her  tide  is  Brahmani.  Maheswari 
came  riding  on  a  bull,  and  bearing  a  trident  with 
a  vast  serpent  for  a  ring  and  a  crescent  for  a  gem. 
Kumara,  bearing  a  lance  in  her  hand,  and  riding 
on  a  peacock,  being  Ambica  in  the  form  of  Karti- 
keya, came  to  make  war  on  the  children  of  Diti, 
the  giants,  or  As^ura.  The  Sakti  named  Vishnaivi 
also  arrived  sitting  on  an  eagle,  and  bearing  a 
conch,  a  discus,  a  dub,  a  bow,  and  a  sword  in 
her  several  hands.  The  enei^y  of  Hari,  who 
assumed  the  form  of  the  boar,  likewise  came 
there,  assuming  the  body  of  Yarahi.  Narasinhi, 
too,  arrived  there  embodied  in  a  form  precisely 
similar  to  that  of  Narasinha,  with  an  erect  mane 
reaching  to  the  host  of  stars.  Aindri  (Indrani) 
oame  bearing  the  thunderbolt  in  her  luuid,  and 


The  Hindu  goddesses  are  uniformly  represented 
as  the  subordinate  powers  of  their  respective 
lords ;  thus  Lakshmi,  the  consort  of  Yishuu,  the 
preserver,  is  the  goddess  of  abundance  and  pro- 
sperity ;  Bhavani,  the  wife  of  Siva  or  Mahadeva, 
is  the  general  power  of  fecundity;  Uma  and 
Gauri,  also,  are  gentle  forms  of  the  Sakti  of  Siva ; 
while  Durga  and  Yali  are  the  severe  forma. 

Chamunda  and  Chandika  are  hideous  goddesses, 
who  attend  upon  Siva  as  Bhairava,  the  terrific, 
destructive  deity,  who  is  propitiated  by  offerings 
of  wine  and  flesh. 

Saraswati,  whose  husband  was  the  creator 
Brahma,  possesses  the  powers  of  imagination  and 
invention,  which  may  justly  be  termed  creative. 
She  is  therefore  adored  as  the  patroness  of  the 
fine  arts,  especially  of  music  and  rhetoric ;  as  the 
inventress  of  the  Sanskrit  language,  of  the  Deva- 
na^ri  writing  characters,  and  of  the  sciences  which 
writing  perpetuates ;  so  that  her  attributes  corre- 
spond with  those  of  Minerva  Musica  of  Greece  or 
Italy,  who  invented  the  flute,  and  preuded  over 
literature. 

Lakshmi  or  Maha  Lakshmi  is  the  Sakti  or 
consort  of  Vishnu. 

Dr.  Hunter  says  (Imp.  Gaz.  iv.  p.  304)  left- 
hand  worship  is  an  organized  five  -  fold  ritual 
of  incantation,  lust,  gluttony,  drunkenness,  and 
blood.  The  Yami  or  Yama  Chari  worship  com- 
prises the  five -fold  Mukara,  which  takes  away 
all  sin,  viz.  Mansa,  flesh ;  matsya,  fish  ;  madya, 
alcoholic  fluids;  maithuna,  sexual  intercourse; 
and  mudra,  mvstical  gesticulations.  There  is 
nothing  of  this  kind  in  the  south  of  India. — C.  P* 
riding  on  the  king  of  eleplianta,  and  in  every  |  Brown ;   Wilson'* s  Hindu  Sects  /  WiUon^s  Glosi-  / 
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Paiersofi  and  Cokbrooke  in  v.  viiL  As.  Res, ;  Cole- 
man, Mythology  of  the  Hindoos^  p.  121 ;  Raya 
Mucuta  OH  the  Amaracosha;  Moor^s  Pantheon; 
Hind.  Theat,  ii.  p.  52. 

SAKTA.  Sansk.  A  division  of  a  hymn.  The 
worship  of  the  Vedic  race  is  briefly  bufc  com- 
prehensively  described  by  themselves,  where  it  is 
said,  *  The  standers  around  associate  with  (Indra) 
the  mighty  (sun),  the  indestrnctive  (fire),  the 
moving  (wind),  and  the  lights  that  shine  in  the 
sky,' 

SAKTA  BHAKHTA,  worshippers  of  the  female 
energy,  who  make  the  universe  to  be  developed  by 
an  inherent  power  in  matter.  They  use  feminine 
terms  and  symbols,  and  practise  the  magical  rites 
of  the  Atharvana  Veda,  which  has  been  termed 
the  black  Veda;  and  the  whole  is  sometimes 
termed  the  Tantrica  system. — Taylor. 

SAKTI  NATH,  the  lord  of  Sakti,  or  the 
divine  energy  under  a  female  personification.  In 
this  sense  Sakti  is  applicable  to  every  goddess, 
but  it  is  more  especially  the  name  of  Bhavani,  and 
her  lord  or  husband  in  Siva.  Sakti-puja,  or 
Sakti- worship,  a  Hindu  form  of  worshipping  the 
Sakti. 

SARUNA  of  Yasantaraja,  a  Sanskrit  poet 
of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  is  a  poem 
on  the  auguries  to  be  derived  from  the  cries 
and  general  demeanour  of  birds.  It  is  important 
philologically,  and  as  an  illustration  of  Hindu 
habits  of  mind.  Dr.  Hultzscti^s  Prolegomena 
include  several  specimens  of  the  text. 

SAKUNTALA,  or  the  Lost  Ring,  an  ancient 
Sanskrit  drama   by  Kalidasa;  translated  by  Sir 
William  Jones  and  by  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson, 
1827.     Id  the  drama  Sakimtala  is  described  as  the 
daughter  of  the  rishi  Visvamitra  by  the  apsara 
Menaka,  who  was  sent  from  heaven  by  Indra  to 
allure  the  sage.     Sakuntala  was  the  offspring,  and 
was  brought  up  by  the  rishi  Elanwa  in  a  forest 
hermitage  south  of  Hastinapura.  King  Dushyanta, 
the  reigning  monarch,  beheld  her  on  one  occasion 
when  banting  in  the  forest,  and  persuaded  her  to 
marry  him,  giving  her    his    ring    as    a  token. 
Dushyanta  then  returned  to  his  own  city,  and 
Sakuntala   continued   in    her   father's    cottage. 
Darvasa,  a  sage,  visited  her  home,  but  he  did  not 
receive  sufficient  attention  from  her,  her  thoughts 
being  with  her  husband.    This  irritated  the  sage, 
who  prayed  she  might  be  forgotten  by  the  man 
she  loved ;  but  relenting  somewhat  afterwards, 
he  said  her  husband  on  seeing  the  ring  should 
recognise  her.    Finding  herself  enceinte,  she  set 
off  for  her  husband's  palace,  but  while  bathing 
on  the  way,  the  ring  fell  from  her  finger  and  was 
lost,  and  the  king  failed  to  recognise  her.    Her 
mother  took  her  back  to  the  forest,  where  she 
bore  a  son,  whom  they  caUed  Bharata.    But  it  so 
happened   that   a   large  fish  was  caught,  and 
Dushyanta's  ring  was  found  in  its  belly,  and 
taken  to  him.     When  he  saw  it  all  his  recollection 
of  the  lovely  Sakuntala  returned,  and  he  hastened 
to  the  forest,  where  he  saw  Bharata  playing  with 
young    sucking   lions,  and  putting  aside  their 
mother.     Presently  Sakuntala  appeared,  and  he 
recognised  her,  and  knew  that  the  boy  was  his 
son.     He  took  them  to  his  city,  made  Sakuntala 
his  chief  queen,  and  declared  Bharata  his  sue- 
cessor.-    The  poet  Kalidasa  dramatized  the  story 
in  Sanskrit  under  the  title  of  Sakuntala,  or  the  Lost 
King.     Buddhism  still  exists  among  the  characters 


of  the  piece,  but  had  lost  its  ascendency,  and 
Siva  is  the  chief  object  of  worship. — Garrett; 
Dowson, 

SAKYA,  the  tribal  name  of  Buddha.  Haurs  of 
his  head  are  said  to  be  in  ^e  Shoay-dagon  at 
Rangoon ;  his  thorax  bone  (breast  bone  ?)  in  the 
dagoba  at  Bentenne  near  Kandy  in  Ceylon ;  a 
canine  tooth,  after  several  changes,  was  ti^en  to 
Ceylon,  a.d.  311 ;  another  tooth  was  placed  in  a 
tope  on  the  island  of  Salsette  in  Bombay  harbour, 
— it  was  opened  by  Dr.  Bird,  but  tooth  not  found ; 
another  at  Nagrak  in  N.  India. — Fergusson.  pp. 
69,  60. 

SAL.  Hind.  A  year.  Sal-girah  or  Baras- 
ganth  is  the  anniversary  of  a  person^s  birth,  on 
which  a  knot  is  added  on  a  string  kept  for  the 
purpose.  A  girPs  years  are  numbered  by  a  silver 
loop  or  ring  ^ing  added  yearly  to  Ihe  gardani  or 
silver  neck -ring. — HerkL 

SALABAT  JUNG,  son  of  Nizam-ul-Mulk.  His 
brother  Nasir  Jung  in  1750  brought  him  into 
the  Camatic  a  prisoner,  but  in  February  1751,  on 
the  death,  at  Cuddapah,  of  Muzaffar  Jung,  he 
was  released  and  proclaimed  Subah.  He  took 
Kumool,  and  advanced  to  Hyderabad,  where  he 
pacified  the  French  troops,  and  then  in  May 
advanced  to  Aurangabad,  which  he  reached  on 
the  18th  June.  In  July  he  purchased  a  peace 
with  the  Mahrattas,  and  proceeded  against  the 
Nirmul  raja,  whom  he  defeated,  and  after  tlds 
he  sent  to  the  Marquis  Dupleix  a  sunnud  of 
nawab  of  the  Camatic.  In  1755,  he  proceeded 
to  Seringapatam,  and  exacted  52  lakhs  ofrupees  as 
tribute.  In  1756,  he  came  to  a  rupture  with  the 
French  under  M.  Bussy,  dismissed  and  pursued 
them,  and  sought  the  aid  of  the  British  from 
Madras. — Orme. 

SALAB  MISRI.  Hind.  Salep,  the  root  of 
Orchis  mascula,  Eulophia,  and  other  plants. 

SALAGRAMA,  fossil  ammonites,  reverenced 
and  worshipped  by  the  Hindus;  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  setiles  or  eagle  stones  of  the 
ancients.  The  principal  sorts  are  the  Lakshmi 
Narayani,  the  Vamuna,  the  Demodura,  the 
Narasingha,  etc.  Their  abundance  in  the  beds 
of  mountain  torrents,  especiallv  the  Gandak, 
has  been  long  known.  They  form  an  indis- 
pensable article  in  the  sacra  of  the  Hindus,  and 
are  used  in  propitiatory  oblations  to  Vishnu,  as 
well  as  in  funem  and  other  ceremonies.  They 
are  black,  mostly  rounded,  and  are  commonly 
perforated  in  one  or  more  places  by  worms,  or,  as 
the  Hindus  believe,  by  Vishnu,  in  the  shape  of  a 
reptile.  According  to  the  number  of  perforations 
and  of  spiral  curves  in  each,  the  stone  is  sup- 
posed to  contain  Vishnu  in  various  characters. 
For  example,  such  a  stone  perforated  in  one  place 
only,  with  four  spiral  curves  in  the  perforation, 
and  with  marks  resembling  a  cow^s  foot  and  a 
wreath  of  flowers,  contains  Tiakshmi  Narayani. 
The  salagrama  is  fossilized  with  iron,  clay, 
and  pyrites,  strikes  fire  with  steel,  but  scarcely 
at  all  effervesces  with  acids ;  some  very  heavy, 
commonly  black,  but  sometimes  violet,  oval  or 
round,  a  little  flat,  nearly  resembling  a  touch- 
stone, and  hollow,  with  only  one  small  aperture ; 
within  it  has  spiral  lines  terminating  towards  the 
middle.  Some  are  supposed  to  represent  the 
gracious  incarnations  of  Vishnu,  and  are  then 
highly  prized ;  but  when  they  border  a  little  on 
the  violet,  they  denote  a  vindictive  avatara,  such 
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isB  NaTBttdnglui)  when  no  man  of  ordinary  nerve 
dares  keep  them  in  his  house.    The  posBesBor  of 
a    salagrama    preseryea    it    wrapped    in    clean 
cloth.    It  is  frequently  perfumed  and  bathed; 
and  the  water  thereby  acquiring  virtue,  is  drunk, 
and  prized  for  its  sin-expelling  property.    It  is 
always  placed  near  persons  when  they  are  about 
to  die.    A  garden  or  plantation  is  consecrated  by 
the  Hindus  by  marrying   the   salagrama  stone 
carried  by  one  insn  to  represent  the  groom,  to 
a  branch  of  the  tulsi  tree  carried  by  another  to 
represent  the  bride.    It  is  the  usual  marriage 
ceremony,  somewhat  modified ;  and  after  this  con- 
secration, the  fruit  can  be   eaten.    Mr.  Dunlop 
found  two  extensive  lias  beds  at  Takuli  Shem, 
in  Hundes,  with  numerous  salagram,  which  are 
thence  taken  to  Badrinath  and  Kailas.   Hindus  are 
averse  to  shoir  them.    The  Qrihadeva  or  house- 
hold deity  is  sometimes  represented  by  a  water- 
pot,  a  rude  figure,  a  salagrama,  or  a  tulsi  plant. 
The  stones,  called  Ban-Ung,  found  in  the  Nermada, 
are    similarly    considered    as    types    of    Siva, 
but  thej  are  not  fossils,  merely  stones  rounded 

5f  attrition.— Sonn^raf ;  Gerardy  October  1880; 
*.  Re$,  iil.  p.  24;  Cole.  Myth,  Hind.f  Moor^s 
Ptirttheon ;  Wibon's  Oloss, 

6ALAH-ud-DIN,  the  Saladin  of  English 
writers,  a  distinguished  Kurd  soldier  of  the 
twelfth  centttry,  who  opposed  the  Crusaders  led 
by  Richard  Ooeur  de  Lion.  Salah-ud-Din,  the 
son  of  Ayyub,  a  Kurdish  chief,  early  became 
attached  to  the  service  of  his  uncle  Asad, 
usually  called  Shirkuh,  Who  commanded  the  army 
of  Nur-ud-Din,  king  of  Aleppo,  a  strong  upholder 
of  the  Abbasside  Uialifs.  Salah-ud-Din  Yussuf 
was  still  very  young,  when  two  vizirs  of  Egypt, 
the  ministers  of  the  Fatimite  khalif,  residing  at 
Oaizoj  quarrelled,  and  one  of  theni  succeeded  in 
banishing  the  other.  The  exile  Shawer  betook 
himself  to  Aleppo,  and  Nur-ud-Din  offered  him 
the  help  of  Smrkuh  and  his  Kurds  to  reinstate 
him.  But  Shawer  soon  quarrelled  with  the 
wild  mercenaries,  and  made  an  alliance  against 
them  with  Amaury  or  Amalrich,  the  crusader 
king  of  Jerusalem.  Shirkah^  with  the  help  of 
his  nephew,  defeated  them  both ;  and,  taking 
Cairo,  put  Shawer  to  death,  and  annexed  Egypt 
to  the  possessions  of  his  master,  Nur-ud-Din. 
The  Fatmute  khalif,  a  mere  pu{)pet,  conferred  on 
liim  a  robe  of  honour,  and  gave  him  the  title  of 
Malik-al-Mansnr,  or  Victorious  King.  He  was 
thus  serving  Nur-ud-Din  of  Aleppo  and  both  the 
rival  khalifs.  His  servitude  did  not  hinder  him, 
however,  and  his  nephew  from  establishing  their 
power  in  Egypt  Shirkuh  lived  long  enough  to 
secure  his  nephew  a  firm  hold  upon  Egypt,  and 
the  title  of  Malik-al-Nasr — ^which  means  nearly 
the  same  as  Bfahk-al-Mansur— from  the  Fatimite 
khalif  in  his  palace  or  state  prison.  Nur-ud-EKn 
sent  word  to  Saladin  from  Aleppo  that  he  must 
not  receive  these  favours  from  a  heretic,  and 
ordered  him  to  proclaim  the  Sunni  khalif. 
Saladin  desired  the  preachers  in  the  Cairene 
mosques  to  omit  the  name  of  the  Fatiinite  khalif 
from  ih&T  praters,  and  to  replace  it  with  that  of 
the  Sunni  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  and  Al 
Aadad,  buried  in  the  recesses  of  his  palace,  knew 
nothing  about  it.  Saladin's  life  after  this  was 
one  of  uninterrupted  prosperitrr.  Nur-ud-Din 
died  just  when  he  might  have  become  trouble- 
some ;  BO  did  Nor-nd-Din's  little  b<^..   As  king 


of  Egypt,  and  of  Syria  all  but  Palestine,  Saladin 
turned  his  attention  next  to  the  Crusaders  and 
their  little  kingdom.  After  the  fatal  field  of 
Hattin,  Jerusalem  itself  fell  into  his  hands.  This 
was  the  calminating  point  in  his  life,  and  he  died 
himself  in  1193,  having  exercised  undisputed 
power  for  five  years.  His  family  quarrelled 
among  themselves ;  his  own  descendants  were 
dethroned,  and  those  of  his  brother  formed  the 
Eyubite  dynasty  of  Egyptian  sovereigns,  which 
reigned  with  varying  fortunes  for  eighty  years, 
one  of  the  last  being  another  Salah-ud-Din,  whose 
army,  when  he  himself  was  dying  or  dead,  took  St. 
Louis  prisoner  at  Damietta. 

Salah-ud-Din  built  a  fortress  on  the  modem 
town  of  Ajlun,  and  near  the  Wady  Tabees  ;  also 
Es  Salt,  where  is  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  Hosea, 
SO  feet  long  and  8  feet  wide.  The  Christian 
women  of  Ajlun  are  of  the  purest  Grecian  type. — 
eyes  large  and  lustrous;  nose,  mouth,  and  criin 
classical,  and  complexion  pure  oMve. — Oshorn^s 
Islam. 

SALAI.    Tam.    An  idol. 
I     S  ALA  J  IT.    Hind.    A  mixture  of  sulphuret  of 
aluminium,  sulphate  of  alumina,  and  sulphate  of 
iron.     Its  composition  is  very  uncertain. 

SALAM.  Arab.  Peace,  a  Muhainmadan 
salutation,  of  which  there  arc  several  kindf^, 
viz. — 

Salara  Bandugee. 

Salam  Kumish. 

Salain  Tasleem  or  Tasleemat. 

Salam  Qadambosee  or  Zameenbosee. 

Salam  ^htung  (prop.  Hashtang). 

Salam  Gallay-milna,  or  embracing. 

Us  -  salam  -  oon-alei  -  kum  -  Rahmat-Oolahe,  i.e. 
The  peace  and  mercy  of  God  be  with  you  aU. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  all  Muhammadans  to 
return  the  words  Alaik-us-salam  to  the  saluta- 
tion *  Salam-alaikum '  of  a  true  believer,  what- 
ever be  his  ntnk. 

Salam-alaikum,  peace  be  unto  you ;  0  alaikus 
salam,  and  unto  you  be  peace!  Salam  bolo, 
say  unto  him  peace,  touching  the  breast 
and  forehead  or  lips  and  forehead ;  kissing 
of  the  lips  is  not  known  with  men,  only  the 
cheeks  and  shoulders.  The  right  cheek  first,  then 
the  left,  and  sometimes  the  cheeks  alone  are 
kissed,  but  generally  the  shoulders,  also  as  Genesis 
xxxiii.  4,  xlv.  16,  Luke  x^.  20.  Kissing  of  the 
hands  is  common,  as  in  Matthew  xxiii.  7,  Mark 
xii.  88 ;  and  rising  to  receive,  as  in  Job  xxix.  8. 

One  of  Lane^s  useful  allies  was,  he  says,  a  book- 
seller. Ahmad,  a  descendant  of  the  prophet, 
brought  him  a  musbaf  (a  copy  of  the  Koran), 
which  he  wished  him  to  purchase :  but  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  offer  an  excuse  for  nis  doing  so.  He 
remarked  that  *  by  my  following  or  conforming  with 
many  of  the  ceremonies  of  MusHms,  I  tacitly  con- 
fessed myself  to  be  one  of  them  ;  and  it  is  incum- 
bent on  him  to  regard  me  in  the  most  favourable 
light.'  *  You  give  nie,*  sim  he,  *  the  salutation  of 
"Peace  be  on  you !  **  and  it  would  be  impious  in 
me,  and  directly  forbidden  in  my  religion,  to  pro- 
nounce you  an  unbeliever;  for  he,  whose  name 
be  exalted,  hath  said  in  the  excellent  Book, 
•*  Say  not  unto  him  who  greeteth  thee  with  peace, 
Thou  art  not  a  believer"  (chap.  iv.  v.  96).' 

The  not  returning  Salam  is  a  sign  on  the 
part  of  the  Bedouins  that  they  are  out  to  fight, 
and  not  to  make  friends.     In  India,  after  the 
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first  salutation  of  peace,  in  conversation  yon  say, 
*  Is  your  illustrious  disposition  well  ?  *  and  the 
reply  is,  *  Al  hamd  ul  illah,'  Thanks  be  to  God, 
or  *  Ap  ki  mihrbani  se,'  By  your  favour,  and  if 
assenting  to  a  proposition,  '  Insha  ul  illah,'  If  it 
please  God.  c^alam  -  alaikum  is  the  Hebrew 
Shalom  Alechem,  Peace  be  to  you,  of  Luke  x.  5. 
Give  my  peace  to  So-and-So,  on  parting,  where 
one  says  good-bye,  or  God  be  with  you.  With 
peace,  go  in  peace,  Exodus  iv.  18. — Fraser'^s 
Khorasan^  p.  81 ;  Burton*8  Mecca^  i.  p.  840. 

SALAMANDER,  the  water-salamander  of 
Japan  (Sieboldia  maxima),  the  largest  of  existing 
species  of  the  order  of  Batrachians.  These  are 
dull,  sluggish  animals,  said  to  be  endued  with  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  vitality,  and  to  live  to 
a  great  age.  They  feed  principally  on  fishes. 
Their  native  home  is  in  the  clear  mountain 
streams  of  the  Japanese  empire,  in  the  valleys  of 
Niphon,  between  lat.  84°  and  46°  N.  They  reside 
in  rivulets  and  lakes  formed  by  the  rains  at  a 
height  of  from  4000  to  5000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea ;  they  grow  to  about  3  feet  in  length.  A 
very  extraordinary  aquatic  salamander  is  found  in 
the  lakes  of  Central  Mexico, — ^the  Siredon  Mexi- 
canum  or  Axolotl, — which  in  its  ordinary  state 
possesses  naked  external  gills. 

SALAMI.  Hind.  Tribute,  quit  rent ;  Actvii. 
of  1863  imposed  a  quit  rent  in  Bombay  Presidency 
of  two  annas  per  rupee  on  all  unadjudicated 
alienated  lands. 

SALAMLIK,  also  Salamji,    Turk.    The  place 


formerly  frequented  for  tin  and  other  articles  of 
trade.  Salangore  is  separated  from  Perak  by  a 
small  river  called  the  Kunkup,  a  little  north  of 
the  Bimam  stream.  The  Bugi  occupy  the  coast. 
— Newholdf  ii.  p.  27. 

SALARIAS  ALTICUS.  Near  the  rocks  of  the 
Ceylon  coast  are  multitudes  of  this  curious  little 
fish,  which  possesses  the  faculty  of  darting  along 
the  surface  of  the  water  and  running  up  the  wet 
stones  and  across  the  sand  with  the  utmost  ease 
and  rapidity.  Mr.  Gosse  had  seen  a  species  of 
Antennarium  similarly  running  quickly  to  and  fro 
on  the  surface  of  the  great  beds  of  floating  sea- 
weed in  the  Gulf-stream,  progressing  with  the 
utmost  facility  by  means  of  its  pectorals  and 
ventral  fins,  quite  out  of  water,  fey  aid  of  the 
pectoral  and  ventral  fins  and  gill-cases,  they  move 
across  the  damp  sand,  ascend  the  roots  of  the 
mangroves,  and  cUmb  up  the  smooth  face  of  the 
rocks  in  search  of  flies,  adhering  so  securely  as 
not  to  be  detached  by  repeated  assaults  of  the 
waves.  These  little  creatures  are  so  nimble  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  lay  hold  of  them,  as  they 
scramble  to  the  edge  and  plunge  into  the  sea  on 
the  slightest  attempt  to  molest  them.  They  are 
from  three  to  four  inches  in  length,  and  of  a  oark- 
brown  colour,  almost  undistinguishable  from  the 
rocks  they  frequent. — Gosse^  p.  122  ;  Tennenfs 
Ceylon,  ij).  332,  ii.  p.  493. 

BALAJk  JUNG,  a  successful  financier,  for 
many  years  minister  of  Hyderabad  in  the  Dekhan. 
He  was  grandson  of  Mir  Alam,  who  also  had  been 


of  assembly  in  a  house  where  the  Muhammadan    the  minister  of  that  State.    His  titles  from  the 


greeting  &lam-alaikum  is  pronounced. 
SAL-AMMONIAC. 


Sadar, .    t    •    ■ 
Nowsadur,    .    . 
Yayvagarra  Innu, 
Navaohamm,    . 


Maiat. 

Sansk. 

Singh. 
.    Tau. 


Urmeoa Arab. 

Nung-flha,  Noa-sha,  Chin. 
Tung-sha,      .     •     .      „ 
Peh-ting-sha,     .    .       ,, 

Sal-ammoniac  is  a  hydro- chlorate  of  ammonia. 
Tlie  substance  from  which  this  salt  was  first 
obtained  was  the  soot  of  camels'  dung,  by  sub- 
lunation,  in  Egypt,  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon,  whence  its  name.  Since  the  establish- 
ment of  gas-works,  it  has  been  chiefly  derived 
from  the  liquor  obtained  during  the  preparation 
of  coal-gas.  It  is  found  native  at  Etna  and 
Vesuvius,  in  some  of  the  Tuscan  lakes,  in  Persia, 
Bokhara,  in  Mongolia  and  He,  from  lakes  and  the 
vicinity  of  extinct  volcanoes.  That  in  use  in 
China  was  formerly  obtained  from  Lan-chau-fu 
and  Ning-hia,  in  Kan-su;  but  the  countiy  of  the 
Tih  or  Sijung  and  Turfan  formerly  yielded  it,  also 
the  fissures  in  the  volcanic  mountain  of  Peh-ting 
in  Turfan.  It  is  met  with  in  commerce  as  large 
cakes  of  a  semicircular  form,  translucent,  and 
colourless,  with  a  sharp,  saline,  cool  taste,  but  no 
emelL  It  forms  a  considerable  article  of  trade  in 
Kamal,  where  the  manufacture  has  been  known 
for  ages.  It  is  important  as  a  source  of  most  of 
the  compounds  of  ammonia,  and  is  used  at  Lahore 
for  the  manufacture  of  solution  of  ammonia,  for 
snake-bites,  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  is 
extensively  employed  in  the  arts,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  aqua  regia,  in  soldering  some  of  the  metals, 
in  tinning  iron  and  copper,  in  the  preparation  of 
dyes,  liquid  ammonia,  and  in  various  chemical 
manufactures. — O'Sk. ;  Smith's  China ;  Powell. 

SALANfGORE,  in  lat.  3°  20'  N.,  and  long. 
lOl**  12'  E.,  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name.     This  place  was 


Nizam  were  Mukht^-ul-Mulk,  and  the  Queen- 
Empress  of  India  made  him  a  Knight  Grand  Cross 
of  the  Star  of  India.     He  died  a.d.  1883. 

SALATAH.  Arab.  Afavourite  Arab  dish  made 
as  follows : — Take  a  cucumber,  pare,  slice,  andplace 
it  on  a  plate,  sprinkling  it  over  with  salt.  Aner  a 
few  minutes,  season  it  abundantly  with  pepper, 
and  put  it  in  a  bowl  containing  some  peppercorns, 
and  about  a  pint  of  curds.  When  the  dish  is 
properly  mixed,  a  live  coal  is  placed  upon  the  top 
of  the  compound  to  make  it  bind,  as  tlie  Arabs 
say.  It  is  considered  a  cooling  dish,  and  is 
esteemed  by  the  abstemious  as  well  as  by  the 
toper. — Burton's  Mecca,  i.  p.  198. 

SALATHI.  Hind.  A  kind  of  cotton  floor- 
cloth. 

SALATURA,  the  So-lo-tu-lo.  of  the  Chinese 
pilgrim  Hiwen  Thsang,  the  birthplace  of  Panini, 
the  grammarian.  Hiwcn  Thsang  says  it  was  20 
Ii  or  3J  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Oliind.  At 
the  village  of  Lahore,  which  is  exactly  four  miles 
to  the  N.E.  of  Ohind,  General  Cunningham  in 
January  1848  procured  several  Greek  and  Indo- 
Scythian  coins,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred, 
with  some  certainty,  that  the  place  is  at  least  as 
old  as  the  time  of  Panini  himself,  or  about  B.C. 
350.  He  therefore  identifies  Salatura  with  Lahore. 
The  loss  of  the  first  syllable  of  the  name  is 
accounted  for  by  the  change  of  the  palatal  sibilant 
to  the  aspirate,  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
people  of  Western  India,  by  whom  the  Sindhu 
river  was  called  Hendhu,  and  the  people  on  its 
banks  Hindus.  Shatura  would  therefore  have 
become  Halatura  and  Alatur,  which  might  easily 
have  been  corrupted  to  Lahore ;  or,  as  General 
Court  writes  the  name,  to  Lavor. — CunninghanC$ 
Ancient  India,  pp.  5-8. 

SALEM,  a  town  of  Southern  India^  in  lat. 
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11^  39'  10"  N.,  and  long.  78^  11'  47"  E.,  which 
gives  its  name  to  a  reyenue  diBtrict  of  the  Madras 
Sf^sidency,  extending  between  lat.  11**  2'  and 
12°  4'  N.,  and  long.  IT  33'  and  79°  6'  E.  The 
town  is  prettily  situated  on  the  Terumani  mattar, 
900  feet  above  sea-level,  in  a  long  valley,  with 
the  Shevaroy  HiUs  towering  above,  six  miles 
distant.  The  area  of  the  district  is  7483  square 
miles,  and  population  1,966,995.  The  district  is 
hilly,  and  is  largely  cultivated  by  the  Maleali  race  in 
villages  at  heights  of  2230  to  4150  feet  above  the 
sea.    The  chief  ranges  are  the  Shevaroys  (highest 

e)int  5410),  the  Kabayan  (about  4000),  the 
elagiri  (4580),  the  Kollimalai  (4663),  the  Pacha- 
malai  (about  4000),  the  Yelagiri  (4441),  the 
Jevadi  (3840),  the  Vatthalamalai  (about  4000), 
the  Erivani  and  Yalasaimalai  (about  3800),  the 
Bodamalai  (4019),  the  Thopur  Hills,  the  Thalai- 
malai.  Dharmapuri  is  about  1500  feet,  and  Krish- 
nagiri  from  1500  to  2d00  feet  above  sea-level. 

fee  chief  river  is  the  Kaveri  (Cauvery),  from 
the  left  bank  of  which  a  large  area  in  Tiruchengod 
and  Namakal  is  irrigated.  The  Palar,  Pennar, 
and  minor  streams  fertilize  the  district.  The 
district  contains  three  palaiyams  or  zamindaris, — 
Sulagiri,  Bagalur,  and  Berikai,  all  in  the  Osur 
taluk.  A  large  portion  of  the  Shevaroys  is 
clothed  with  middling-sized  jungle.  Sandal- 
wood is  found,  and  the  Jevadi  and  Yelagiri  Hills 
contain  some  valuable  timber.  Magnesite  veins 
occur  chiefly  at  the  chalk  hills  (so  miscalled) 
near  the  foot  of  the  Shevaroys.  Potstone  is 
found  in  several  places.  Magnetic  iron-ore  occurs 
io  practically  inexhaustible  quantities.  Corundum 
and  chrome  iron-ore  are  also  obtainable.  The 
Pennar  and  some  other  rivers  yield  gold.  Hindu 
pilgrims  crowd  to  the  sacr^  springs  on  the 
Tii^hamalai,  to  Hanumatirtham  on  the  Pennar,  to 
the  pitf;oda  at  Osur,  to  the  Adipadinettu  at  the 
falls  of  the  Kaveri  (Cauvery),  and  to  the  festivals 
at  Dharmapuri,  Mecheri,  and  other  places.  The 
chief  shrines  where  the  Malayalis  worship  are  on 
the  Shevaroys  and  the  Chitterimalai  HiUs  near 
Harur. — Imp.  Gaz. 

SALEMOTE,  a  silk  scarf  of  Singapore,  some- 
times embroidered  with  gold  thread.  The  Salen- 
dong  and  Salemote,  with  and  without  gold  thread 
and  silk,  are  in  use  throughout  the  Archipelago 
from  Sumatra  to  Timor.  Timor  is  the  most 
remote  of  the  eastern  islands  in  which  textile 
fabrics  are  manufactured,  the  countries  beyond 
producing  no  other  cloths  than  those  of  bark 
Dcaten  out.  The  texture  of  the  cotton  cloths 
manufactured  in  Timor  and  the  adjacent  islands 
closely  corresponds  with  those  of  the  Batta  of 
Sumatra  and  the  Dyak  of  Borneo.  The  manu- 
facture is  evidently  of  great  antiquity,  and  must 
have  been  introduced  before  that  of  Java  of  the 
present  time,  which  is  of  Hindu  origin.  Cotton 
and  dyes  are  grown  in  Timor.  The  silk  threads 
introoaced  are  made  from  raw  silk  imported  from 
China  and  the  continent  of  Asia. — Cat,  Ex.,  1862. 

SALENDONG,  a  silk  scarf  of  Singapore.  It 
is  a  woman's  head-dress  thrown  over  the  nead  and 
shoulders. 

SALEP.  Salep  misri,  Arab.,  Hind.,  Pers. 
Oriental  salep  is  probably  obtained  from  Eulophia 
vera  and  £.  campestris.  European  salep  m 
obtained  from  Orchis  mascula,  Vk.;  0,  latifolia, 
O.  morio,  W. ;  0.  militaris,  JV. ;  0.  papiltonacea, 
W, ;  O.  coriophoira,  Pers, ;  and  0.  un(hilatif oUa ; 


and  Tacca'salep  from  Taoca  pinnatifida.  The  tubers 
of  the  ordus  are  compressed,  ovoid,  rather  trans- 
parent, and  composed  chiefly  of  bassorine,  soluble 
gum,  and  a  large  proportion  of  amylaceous  matter 
or  starch.  One  drachm  of  the  powdered  root 
requires  60  drachms  of  boiling  water  to  effect  its 
solution ;  two  drachms  afford  a  sufficient  meal  for 
an  invalid.  Good  salep  carefully  prepared  is  one 
of  the  best  articles  of  diet  a  convalescent  can  use. 
In  India  the  salep  of  Kashmir  from  E.  vera  is 
reckoned  the  best.  It  is  also  imported  from  the 
Persian  Gulf.  From  the  peculiar  shape  of  the 
tubers,  it  has  gained  immense,  but  most  unmerited, 
celebrity  as  an  aphrodisiac.  The  same  circum- 
stance has  given  the  orchis  plant  its  name  both  in 
the  Greek  and  Arabic  language.  Native  practi- 
tioners prescribe  it  in  conjunction  with  mastic 
and  some  other  ingredients,  in  such  cases  as 
require  tonics.  In  England  it  is  supposed  tlio 
chocolate-makers  grind  it  up  with  cocoa;  by 
Europeans  it  is  frequently  used  for  children 
as  an  easily  digestible  form  of  farinaceous  food, 
consisting  mostly  of  bassorine.  Residents  of 
Simla  andOotacamund  (in  the  Neilgherries)  arc  in 
the  habit  of  collecting  the  tubers  of  several 
orchids  for  family  consumption.  Taoca  plant 
abounds  in  certain  parts  of  Arakan,  and  the 
Mug  race  prepare  the  farina  for  export  to  the 
China  marxet.  After  removing  the  peel,  the 
root  is  grated  on  a  fish-skin,  and  the  pulp  having 
been  strained  through  a  coarse  cloth,  is  washed 
three  or  four  times  in  water,  and  then  dried  in 
the  sun.  Mr.  Nuttall  (American  Journal  of 
Pharmacy,  ix.  p.  305)  says  the  Otaheite  salep  is 
obtained  from  a  new  species  of  Tacca,  which  he 
names  the  T.  oceanica. 

SALEP-i-SHAITAN.  Pers.  Conium  macu- 
latum ;  Cicuta  virosa. 

SALI,  in  Berar,  silk-weavers  of  saree  and 
choli. 

SALIBAH,  an  Arab  race  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Peninsula  and  southern  parts  of  Mesopotamia, 
who  take  their  name  from  Salib,  a  cross.  Lady 
Anne  Blunt  describes  them  (ii.  p.  110)  as  short 
of  stature,  well  made,  engaged  m  hunting,  and 
clothed  in  gazelle  skins.  They  have  donkeys 
and  goats,  but  no  camels  or  horses;  they  beg 
from  the  Arabs;  they  eat  hedgehogs.  Their 
women  are  beautiful,  but  no  Bedouin,  however 
poor,  would  marry  one  of  them.  She  supposes 
them  to  be  of  Indian  origin.  Lieut.-CoL  Peilv  saw 
some  men  of  this  tribe  at  Koweit  and  elewhere. 
They  are  said  to  worship  the  cross  TSalib),  and 
perform  many  ceremonies,  more  nearly  allied  to 
the  corruptions  of  Asian  Christiani^  than  to 
Islamism.  Men  and  women  dance  round  a  sort  of 
May-pole.  They  wear  a  carter^s  smock,  coming 
down  to  the  feet,  and  which,  like  a  boy^s  pinafore, 
ties  behind  They  possess  a  beautiful  breed  of 
donkeys,  which  they  ride,  without  gurths,  upon  a 
saddle  made  like  a  cottage  wooden  chair  bottom. 
They  squat  on  this  seat,  and  twist  their  legs  over 
a  pummel  peak,  crossing  them  over  the  donkey  s 
neck.  They  seem  to  prize  their  saddles  as  an 
Arab  does  his  mare,  and  would  not  sell  them. 
They  appear  a  merry,  quick-witted,  disreputable 
lot,  with  retrousse  noses  and  Irish  features.  They 
stood,  with  eyes  twinkling  Hegs  and  hands  always 
on  the  fidget),  and  pelted  him  with  the  peeliogs 
of  their  fun.  This  strange  people  live  on  tbe 
flesh  of  the  gazelle,  which  they  shoot,  and  dress 
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themselves  in  its  skin.  They  wander  about 
amongst,  and  are  friends  with,  all  the  Arab  tribes, 
and  yet  remain  entirely  distinct  They  adopt 
some  of  the  forms  of  the  Muharomadan  faith,  but 
at  feasts  and  marriageB  they  raise  the  cross  as  a 
sign  of  rejoicing.  They  are  the  best  guides  for 
the  desert,  knowing  where  water  is  to  be  found, 
and  the  position  of  the  yarious  tribes.  Those 
whom  he  saw  seemed  much  more  intelligent  than 
the  Arabs,  and  they  have  more  of  a  European 
than  an  Asiatic  cast  of  countenance. 

SALICACEjG.  LindL  The  willow  tribe  of 
plants,  comprising  species  of  the  genus  Salix. 
Salicine  is  a  cr3rsta11izable  bitter  principle, 
obtained  from  the  leaves  and  young  bark  of  the 
poplar,  willow,  aspen,  etc. ;  used  in  rheumatism. 
It  forms  small  white  silky  needles,  and  in  some 
respects  resembles  the  vegeta-alkalies,  cinchona 
and  quina,  having  febrifuge  properties;  but  it 
differs  from  them  in  containing  no  nitrogen,  and 
not  forming  salts  with  acids. — Tomlinson, 

SALICORNIA  ARABICA.     Wight 
Ushman,  .    .    .     Arab.  |  Ohook. .    .    .    •     Hind. 
Chnback-Bowyeh,     Hind.  |  Ghasul,     ....  Pers. 

Grows  in  the  Sunderbuns  and  on  the  Coromandel 
coast,  and  barilla  is  made  from  it. 

Salicomia  brachiata,  Roxb,;  Koiloo,  Koyala, 
Tel.,  a  perennial  plant,  very  abundant  in  the 
delta  of  the  Ganges  and  on  the  Coromandel  coast, 
on  low  wet  grounds  overflowed  by  the  tides.  It 
yields  a  barilla  for  soap  and  glass. — W.  Ic;  Roxh, 

Salicomia  Indica,  Roxh.^  W.  Ic. 
Jodu  palling,      •     Beno.  I  Koyya  pippali,  .    .    Tel. 
Jida  paluBg,  .    .  „      | 

A  very  common  plant  on  such  salt  grounds  as 
are  inundated  by  the  spring  tides  on  the  Malabar 
coast;  it  is  burned  for  barilla.  The  value  of  barilla 
has  been  much  depreciated  by  the  progress  of 
chemical  science  in  Europe,  where  the  purest 
alkali  is  manufactured  by  decomposing  common 
salt  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  at  the  low  rate  of  £10 
the  ton  of  30  maunds.  Salicomia,  Salsola,  and 
Sueda  genera  cover  every  patch  of  saline  land  in 
the  Paojab. — Eng.  Cyc. ;  Roxh. ;  W.  Ic, ;  Voigt. 

SALIK^  Akab.  a  traveller,  a  class  of  devotees, 
a  pilgrim  on  the  Tarikat  or  path  of  salvation  of 
the  Muhammadans. 

SALINE  SOILS  occur  in  many  parts  of  British 
India,  in  Hindustan,  in  the  Dekhan,  and  in  the 
Ceded  Districts.  In  Northern  Ind[ia  they  are 
known  as  reh  (47. v.),  and  salts  of  soda  are  largely 
manufactured  from  them. 

Impure  carbonates  of  soda,  known  as  rasi  and 
sajji,  are  manufactured  from  reh  soU.  Rasi  is 
obtained  by  lixiviating  the  reh  and  concentrating 
the  brine  by  solar  heat  Sajji  is  the  fused  solid 
obtained  by  mixing  reh  with  water,  and  exposing 
it  in  a  furnace  to  artificial  heat  The  products 
from  both  processes  are  crude  carbonate  of  soda. 


Glauber's  salt  is  known  in  N.  India  as  Ehari, 
also  Khari-nun.  Its  manufacture  is  by  filtration 
and  solar  heat  The  machinery  requisite  consists 
of  a  filter  (channa),  reservoirs  (hauz  or  hauda),  a 
shallow  masonry  pan  (pattaj  14  yards  by  12 
yards  and  from  5  to  0  inches  deep,  made  of 
consolidated  k^nki^  with  a  thick  surfoce  coating 
of  lime-plaster.  The  patta  or  masonry  pan  is 
subdivided  into  four  or  five  compartments  (kyari) 
on  different  levels  to  facilitate  transfer  of  the 
fluid.  These  are  constructed  on  a  tract  of  khari 
soil,  where  water  is  conveniently  at  hand,  and  in 
the  early  part  of  March  work  is  commenced.  The 
soil  is  gathered  and  taken  to  the  factory,  passed 
through  the  filter,  and  the  compartments  filled 
with  the  brine,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
sun.  On  the  second  or  third  day,  tiie  contents 
of  one  compartment  are  run  off  into  the  others ; 
one  after  another  is  thus  emptied,  until  all  the 
concentrated  brine  is  collected  in  one  compart- 
ment for  the  Glauber^s  salt  to  precipitate.  The 
empty  compartments  are  filled  with  fresh  brine. 

In  the  soil  there  is  always  a  percentage  of 
common  salt,  and  during  the  evaporation  the 
sulphate  of  soda  first  precipitates ;  secondly,  the 
chloride  of  sodium.  It  is  thus  an  easy  matter  to 
remove  the  upper  layer  of  salt  from  the  glauber 
beneath,  and  this  is  usually  done. — Camegy. 

SALINE  SPRINGS  are  found  in  Sind  and  in 
the  higher  portion  of  the  Pan  jab;  they  usually 
contain  common  salt  with  some  sulphate  of  soda 
and  small  quantities  of  other  salts,  when  they  are 
not  simply  brine.  Traces  of  iodine  are  found  near 
Kangra.  Throughout  Rajputana  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  Paojab,  the  wells  are  abundantly 
impregnated  with  soda.  Some  of  the  springs 
in  Kamaon  contain  mineral  unpregnations,  but 
scarcely  to  an  extent  to  be  considered  saline. 
Scarcely  any  strong  saline  springs  are  thermal. 
The  few  thermal  salines  are  chiefly  calcareous, 
and  one  or  two  silicious.  There  are  many  saline 
springs  in  Turkish  Arabia  and  in  Persia;  ako 
springs  in  Salt  Range,  Peshawur ;  a  hot  fountain 
in  Kattyawar,  with  saline  and  sulphur  springs 
within  high- water  mark;  sulphurous  well  near 
Somnath;  saline  springs  in  the  Eonkan;  Sfdine 
and  sulphurous  springs  in  Lukee  pass ;  sulphur- 
etted hot  springs  at  Badrachellum  on  the  Godavery ; 
hot  springs  at  Rair  and  Urjunah,  and  at  Byorah 
in  the  Dekhan. — Jour.  B,  A.  S.  iii.,  1856.  See 
Reh;  Salt;  Saltpetre. 

SALISBURIA  ADIANTIFOLIA.    Sm. 
Gingko  biloba,  Linn.  Pa-hwo,    ....  Chin. 

Tin-kwo  (fruit),    •   CHIN.    Gingko,  Jinko,  .    •    Jap. 

A  tree  of  Japan,  much  cultivated  in  China,  and 
found  in  many  gardens  in  Europe.  In  congenial 
climates  it  attains  the  size  of  the  walnut  Its 
leaves  are  wedge  or  fan  shaped,  deeply  bilobed, 
and  finely  striated  with  veins,  having  some  re- 
and  these  are  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  '.  semblance  to  the  leaves  of  some  species  of  Adian- 


soap  and  tobacco. 

Keh  soil  tracts  have  intermixed  patches  of  salt 
soil  and  saltpetre  soils,  and  if  these  soils  are  inter- 
mixed with  the  reh  in  the  manufacture  of  sajji 
or  rasi  there  will  be  no  formation  of  salt.  Reh 
soil,  however,  where  genuine  or  pure,  differs  from 
the  other  soils  containing  sulphate  of  soda  and 
saltpetre,  as  it  contains  no  common  salt 

An  ordinary  factory  worked  by  five  or  six  men 
will,  in  one  season,  produce  over  250  British  man 
or  maond  of  crude  carbonate  of  soda. 


tum,  whence  it  is  commonly  called  maiden-hair 
tree  in  England.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  austere 
tasted,  but  the  large  kernel  is  sweet,  with  some 
degree  of  bitterness  when  raw,  but  agreeable  as 
a  dessert  when  roasted  like  chesnuts.  They  are 
much  eaten  in  China.  The  Chinese  are  fond  of 
dwarfing  it,  and  it  is  often  seen  in  that  state  in 
their  gardens.  Its  fruit  is  sold  in  the  markets  in 
all  Chinese  towns  by  the  name  of  Pa-hwo,  and 
is  not  unlike  dried  almonds,  only  whiter,  fuller, 
and  more  round.    It  is  rarely  eaten  by  Europeans. 
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— Eng.  Cyc;  Fortune's  Wanderings;  Itoxburyh; 
Smith. 

SALITAH.  Hind.  A  canvas  sheet  used  to 
contain  the  articles  composing  a  cameFs  load.  In 
cold  weather  it  is  converted  into  a  blanket. — 
Burton's  Scinde^  il  p.  48. 

SALIVAHANA  was  the  son  of  a  potter.  He 
headed  a  successful  popular  movement,  and  be- 
came the  chief  of  a  powerful  monarchy  in  Maha- 
rashtra. He  ruled  at  Munji-Paithan.  The  ruler 
whom  he  overthrew  is  said  to  have  been  Vikram- 
aditya,  king  of  Malwa,  but  there  are  135  years 
between  the  era  of  the  historical  Vikramaditya 
and  that  of  Salivahana.  He  gave  origin  to  a  new 
era,  which  is  still  current  in  India.  The  era 
reckons  from  a.b.  78,  the  supposed  date  of  his 
death.  It  numbers  the  solar  years,  as  the  era  of 
Vikramaditya  numbers  the  luni-solar  years.  Tod 
describes  Salivahana  as  of  the  Takshak  race,  and 
states  that  the  Salivahana  era  set  aside  that  of  the 
Tuar  in  the  Dekhan.  Salivahana  had  300  wives, 
from  whom  the  Beis  Rajputs  are  descended. — 
As.  Bes.  p.  121 ;  Elphinstone^  p.  224. 

SALlA,  the  willow  genus  of  plants.  There  are 
about  50  species  in  Eastern  and  Southern  Asia. 
The  earliest  mention  of  the  willow  tree  is  in  the 
Pentateuch,  where  the  Israelites  were  directed  at 
the  institution  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles  to  *  take 
the  boughs  of  goodly  trees,  branches  of  palm 
trees,  and  the  boughs  of  thick  trees,  and  willows 
of  the  brook,  and  to  rejoice  before  the  Lord  their 
God  seven  days.'  At  a  later  period,  the  Psalmist 
describes  the  captives  as  lamenting  —  *  By  the 
rivers  of  Babylon,  there  we  sat  down:  yea,  we 
wept,  when  we  remembered  Zion.  We  hanged 
our  harps  upon  the  willows  in  the  midst  thereof. 
For  there  tney  that  carried  us  away  captive  re- 
quired of  us  a  song;  and  they  that  wasted  us 
required  of  us  mirth.'  Willows  are  valuable 
for  economic  purposes.  S.  Babylonica  and  S. 
j^gyptiaca  occur  in  gardens  in  Upper  India.  S. 
Lindleyana,  or  dwarf  wUlow,  occurs  at  12,000  to 
13,000  feet  on  the  Himalaya;  S.  chita  and  S. 
rotundifolia  in  Kanawar.  In  Tibet,  the  whole 
plough  except  the  point,  which  is  iron,  is  generally 
made  of  willow.  In  Afghanistan  willow  wood  is 
generally  used  for  building,  as  insects  do  not 
attack  it  On  the  Chenab,  pails,  etc.,  are  rudely 
cut  from  single  blocks  of  the  willow ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Moorcroft,  combs  to  remove  the  fine  goat's 
hair  from  the  animal's  back  are  made  of  this  in 
Ladakh.    The  wood  in  Tibet  and  Spiti  is  employed 


being  used  as  fodder. — Cleghom;  JUoyle;  O^Sh,; 
Hooker,  Ilim.  Jour. ;  Stewart ;  Ilonig. 

Salix  acmophyalla,  Boiss. 
Biflu,     ,    .   Hind.,  Panj.  I  Budha,      .    .    .     Sen-di. 
Bedhj   ....  Pushtu.  | 

A  moderate-sized  tree  of  Persia,  Afghanistan, 
N.W.  Himalaya,  and  Upper  Sind.  Wood  tough 
and  elastic,  used  in  small  carpentry ;  weight,  37 
lbs.  to  the  cubic  foot  Leaves  as  fodder. — J.  A. 
Murray. 

Saliz  ^gyptiaca,  Linn. 
Bed-i-musk,  .    .    .  Pbrs.  j  Khagawla,     .    ,  Pushtu. 

Cultivated  at  Lahore  for  the  distillation,  from 
the  palm,  of  an  aromatic  water,  which  is  much 
used  in  the  hot  season. 


Salix  alba,  L. 


Chenab. 


Ladakh. 


Kfdcfaang, 
Walchang,       .  „ 

Shan,  Madanu,  .     .  Panj. 
Kharwal,  .  Tbans-Indus. 


Bushan,    .    . 
Yur,  Chang,      .        „ 
Chaogma,  Chbn.,  Ladkh. 
Bis,  .....  Jhelum. 
Vwir,    .     .     .     .K  AG  HAN. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart  says  that  there  is  considerable 
doubt  as  to  this  species,  but  it  or  an  allied  one 
appears  to  be  common  in  Kashmir,  Pangi,  Lahoul, 
and  Ladakh,  etc.,  occasionally  iii  the  last  from 
5000  up  to  14,500  feet,  and  it  seems  to  occur  in 
Trans- Indus ;  height  to  80  feet  It  reaches  8  and 
9  feet  in  girth  when  well  protected.  Moorcroft 
mentions  one  of  16  feet,  but  the  laigest  trees  are 
very  often  hollow.  It  is  planted  round  almost 
every  village,  and  along  the  water-courses  of  tiie 
Chenab.  The  slender  branches  and  leaves  serve 
as  food  for  sheep  and  goats.  Its  timber  is  tlie 
lightest  of  all  woods,  and  is  used  for  bungs. 

Salix  Babylonica,  Z.,  Weeping 'willow. 
Bada,  Baintli,   .    .  BnAS.    Bisa,  Gidr,    .    .  Kangra. 


Baida, 
Mo-ma-kha,  . 
Bidai,  .  .  . 
Pani-Juxnma, 
Sail-i-majnun, 


BUBV. 

Chenab. 
Hind. 


f» 


Chung,     ....  Panj. 
Bed-i-majnun,    .     .  Pebs. 
Laila,  Kutira,     .    .      ,, 
WiUa,  Khar-Willa,  PcsH. 
Wala,  .    .   Tbans-Indi's. 


A  small  tree  of  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  common 
on  the  sides  of  all  the  rivers  and  canals,  as  well 
as  in  the  gardens  of  the  Chinese ;  is  culti- 
vated in  gsurdens  in  Northern  India,  through- 
out the  Panjab,  and  to  5500  feet  in  the  hills 
and  Kashmir.  Near  Chumba  Dr.  Stewart  saw 
trees  of  12  feet  girth.  It  grows  rapidly,  and 
is  easily  raised  in  moist  places  by  cutUngs,  up  to 
stakes  of  considerable  size,  which  are  often  planted 
to  consolidate  the  banks  of  watercuts,  etc.  Its 
branches  and  twigs  are  largely  used  for  baskets, 
wattles,  weirs,  etc.  Good  cricket  bats  have  been 
made  from  it.      The  leaves  are  reckoned  tonic; 


for  boardinj?.    The  small  twiers  are  used  for  basket-         i.-  .    ^      •    ^  ^        n^      v*  a 

-  -     -  »  i.^«M«  „«i»n^  ;„  „;«*«!    contain  a  neutral  prmciple  called  salicme,  and 

as  fo*lfor  sheep.    One  oS  V£eea"  Wn    '^^'^^.^h^^^^^^^^^^ 


work,  and  Uie  leaves  are 


as  manna. 


1  fhrC^  XtiZ  ,.!^  «  ri«V;ft;»  ^  <=•»«''«;  *»  «  also  said  to  be  anthelmiitic  The  small 

no  ixiaixxui,  thc  Ded-Knisiit,  used  as  a  laxative,  is  .    •      '  j*    i_.w      i.    1   ^         1         u-:  i,«^« 

said  to  b;  8  product  on  *  species  of  willow  of  tw^saw  used  for  kdtas,  baskets,  and  rope  bndges. 

Khorasan  and  Turkestan.     S.  flabellaris,  Ands.,  „  ^^  wprea,  Ltnn. 

sT  hastata,  Z.,  and  S.  oxycarpa,  Ands.,  are  found  at  ^a'jrf-"!^     *    "  ^hagawala,  .    .  Pcbhw. 

various  elevations  in  Uie  Panjab  Himalaya  and       n„ui,.*J  .V  L™~i    »i.»».   !„  *i,.   PM,j,b 


wattle  and  daub.   Twig  bridges  of  ^-illow  are  men-    <«?ta  »  fentedwat«r  from  them      This,  mixed 

tioned    in  Spiti,   Zailkar.'and    Ladakh,   where    '^^j::^i:i^^},.'^.t^^'yt^J^^^}:^^:. 
Jf arrotia  is  not  found.     In  Kashnur,  willow  twigs 


are  employed  as  tooth -sticks.  There  also,  and 
still  more  on  the  Chenab  and  in  Ladakh,  the  trees 
are  severely  and  systematically  lopped,  the  younff 
shoots  and  bark  01  the  larger  removed  by  nan<^ 


rather  pleasant  though  somewhat  medicinal  taste 
Salix  tetraspemia,  Roxh. 


Bheh,  ....  Assam. 
Pani-juna,  .  .  .Benq. 
Mo-ma-kha,  .  .  Bubm. 
Bed,  Laila,  Safeda,  Hind. 


Bhainia,  Baiahi,  .  HlNn. 
Bhomtai, .  Jaij<andbab. 
Gad-byns,  .  K^XAON. 
WaUoonj,.    .    .     Mahb. 
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SALKH. 


SALSETTE. 


In  the  Panjab  this  is  planted  in  the  plains,  bnt 
is  occasionally  seen  in  the  outer  tiills  to  4000  feet, 
and  to  5000  or  6000  feet  on  the  banks  of  the  hill 
streams  of  Kamaon.  It  is  common  at  Ranga- 
mally,  in  the  Terai,  in  the  Kbeeree  pass,  and  along 
the  foot  of  the  mountains;  is  very  common 
throughout  thp  Madras  Presidency  from  the  sea- 
level  up  to  7000  feet ;  is  absent  from  Ceylon,  but 
extends  to  Burma  and  Java.  Its  wood  is  small 
but  tough  and  elastic,  but  ia  not  used  in  Burma 
or  India.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  37  lbs.  It  is 
readily  raised  by  cuttings,  and  grows  rapidly  to 
a  considerable  sizQ.  Dr.  Stewart  had  seen  trees 
pf  6  feet  girth.  The  names  of  all  these  plants,  as 
kula  and  majnun,  are  alluding  to  the  well-known 
eastern  love  story. 

SALKH.  The  custom  of  the  Arabs,  called 
by  them  As-Salkh,  i.e.  scarring,  appears  to  be  a 
mode  of  establishing  their  maimood  aud  courage. 
The  father  and  frie^ds  go  out  into  the  open  air, 
where  they  surround  the  lad,  who  sits  down. 

SALLY  MAN,  Yelella  mutica,  a  hydrostatic 
acalepha  of  a  very  beautiful  and  interesting  struc- 
ture.   Also  Y.  limbosa  and  other  species. 

SALMALIA  MALABARICA.    Sch.  and  E. 
BombazMalabaricunijD.C;  B.  heptapbyllum,  Boxb. 


Bakto  shimid,    .  I^rhg. 

Lai,  Let-pan,      .  BuRU. 

Saur,    ....  DuKH. 

Red  cotton  tree,  .   Eng. 

Rakta-Bembal,    .  Hind. 


Mul  elavu,  .  .  Maleal. 
Salmali,  Shalroali,  Sansk. 
Katu-imbul-gas,  SiNOH. 
Elavam,  Pula  maram,TAM. 
Buraga,     ....    Tel. 


This  is  a  large  tree,  with  flowers  of  a  beautiful 
red  colour,  common  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
Ceylon,  and  from  one  end  of  India  to  the  other, 
particularly  along  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains, and  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  of  the 
forest  trees  of  Tenasserim.  The  tree  grows 
rapidly,  and  is  occasionally  found  80  to  40  feet 
in  girth.  '  The  tree  is  sometimes  called  S.  penta- 
phyllum,  when  the  lobes  of  the  leaves  are  5 
instead  of  7,  but  there  is  no  difference  in  species, 
for  the  trees  frequently  carry  both  kinds  of  leaf. 
When  very  large,  their  appearance  is  magnificent; 
the  thick  stem  spreads  out  towards  the  base  at 
intervals  into  buttress-like  projections,  strengthen- 
ing and  supporting  the  main  stem;  and  m  the 
spring  season  the  tree  is  covered  with  huge  mag- 
nolia-shaped scarlet  blossoms.  The  silky  down 
that  envelopes  the  seed  is  used  to  stuff  mattresses 
and  pillows,  and  has  occasionally  been  made  into 
cloth ;  the  young  trees  and  branches  have  short 
fiat  thorns.  The  young  fiower-buds  are  cooked 
and  eaten  in  some  places ;  its  white,  soft,  light, 
brittle  wood,  though  not  strong,  is  used  for  boxes, 
scabbards,  doors,  and  water-conduits ;  white  ants 
readily  attack  the  wood.  Leaves  used  as  fodder ; 
its  gum  is  tiie  mooche-ras  of  the  bazar,  and  the 
roots  of  young  trees  produce  the  safed  musli, 
which  is  used  to  make  a  cooling  beverage. 

SALMA  SITAKA,  of  gold  and  silver,  a  manu- 
facture of  Bengal. 

SAIiMON. 


Salamone, 

Sahnao, 

Semgha, 


It. 

POR. 

Kus. 


Lax,  .  .  .  Dan.,  Sw. 
Laebfl,  .  .  .  Ddt.,  Obb. 
Saumon,  .  Fa.,  Sootch. 
Sermone,  ....       IT. 

No  trout  or  salmon  inhabits  any  of  the  rivers 
that  debouche  into  the  Indian  Ocean  (the  so- 
called  Himalayan  trout  is  a  species  of  carp). 
SalmonidsB  are,  however,   found   in  the  Oxus, 


land  (Calcutta  Jour.  Nat  Hist.  iii.  p.  283),  w^s 
caught  b^  Griffith  (Journals,  p.  403)  iu  the 
Bamian  river,  which  flows  into  the  Oxus,  and 
whose  waters  are  separated  by  one  narrow  moun- 
tain ridge  from  those  of  the  feeders  of  the  tndus. 

S.  orientalis,  Pallas,  according  to  Adams,  p. 
187,  occurs  in  the  Gulf  of  Pe-chi-li.  Tte  nature 
of  the  tropical  ocean  into  which  all  the  Hiipalaya 
rivers  debouche  is  no  doubt  the  proximate  cause 
of  the  absence  of  SalmoninsB.  Sir  John  Richard- 
son (Fishes  of  China  Seas,  eto.,  in  Brit.  Ass.  Bep., 
etc.)  says  that  no  species  of  the  order  has  been 
found  in  the  Chinese  and  Eastern  Asiatic  seas. 

SALON,  Manchu  tribes  on  the  Upper  Baghalin. 

S ALONE S  are  a  tribe  of  sea-gypsies,  jiving  Jn 
the  dry  weather  in  their  boats,  and  during  t]ie 
monsoon  seeking  a  temporary  shelter  in  huts 
built  on  the  lee  side  of  the  islands  of  the  M^rgui 
Archipelago.  They  are  said  ^o  be  divided  into 
several  clans,  which  have  each  a  recognised  right 
to  fishing-grounds  within  certain  limits.  Formerly 
they  were  much  exposed  to  the  predatory  attacks 
of  Malay  pirates,  but  these  troubles  have  idmost 
ceased,  and  during  the  fine  weather  Salbnes  may 
be  seen  in  their  peculiar  wicker-work  boats  at 
Mergui,  whither  they  come  to  dispose  of  their 
fish  and  beche-de-mer.  In  persona)  appearance 
they  are  between  the  Malays  and  the  Burmese. 
Their  language  has  affinities  with  the  tongue  pf 
the  former,  and  belongs  to  the  Malay-Polynesian 
group  of  agglutinating  langua^^es.  894  were 
counted  in  uie  Mergui  district  living  in  various 
islands  of  the  Archipelago. 

SALOO,  a  doth  of  Banda ;  it  is  dyed  with  alkanet 
root,  with  a  mixture  of  castor-oil,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  p&o  to  every  piece  of  cloth,  eacn  piece  of 
cloth  being  eight  yards.  Besides  castor-oil, 
Russee,  a  kind  of  earth,  is  also  mixed,  and 
coats^  dung  and  alum.  The  cloth  is  first  rubbed 
for  ten  days  in  the  castor-oil,  Bussee,  and  goat^s 
dung,  and  then  dried  in  the  sun.  After  ten  days 
it  is  well  washed  and  dried,  and  then  steeped  in 
the  oil  for  five  days ;  afterwards  washed  and  dried 
in  the  sun ;  and  after  a  third  application  of  soap 
and  water,  the  cloth  is  ready  for  sale.  The  cost 
of  dyeing  different  kinds  of  cloth  is  as  follows : 
— Nynsook  cloth  sells  at  1  anna  per  yard ;  mul- 
mul  at  }  anna  per  yard ;  and  that  used  for  the 
pagri  or  turband  at  i  anna  per  yard. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  extent  and  value 
of  the  quantity  of  saloo  cloth  annually  manufac- 
tured. It  is  exported  to  other  parts  of  India, 
and  its  use  is  general,  and  not  limited  to  particular 
castes.  The  wholesale  market  value  is  about  1 
rupee  6  annas  0  pice  per  piece,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  cloth  dyed.— Ca/.  Cat.  &.,  1862. 

SALQTAR  a  work  is  extant  on  veterinary 
medicine ;  it  is  said  to  be  by  Salotar,  who  is  stated 
to  have  been  the  tutor  of  Susruta.  It  was  trans- 
lated from  Sanskrit  in  the  year  1831.  But  Pro- 
fessor Max  Miiller  mentions  that  Salotar  is  not  known 
as  the  author  of  such  a  work,  and  he  adds  that 
Salotariya  is  a  name  of  Panini,  and  that  the 
teacher  of  Susruta  is  said  to  have  been  Devodasa. 
Salotar,  also  Salastri  and  Salotri,  Hind.,  is  a 
veterinary  surgeon. — Muller's  Lectures,  p.  142. 

SALSETTE  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
She-aste,  meaning,  in  Mahratta,  eighty-six,  it 
having  formerly  contained,  it  is  said,  tiiat  number 


and  in  all  thq' rivers  of  Central  Asia  that  flow  I  of  villages.     Mr.  Burgess  says  (p.  349)  it  is  called 
florth  ipd  west ;  ^jid  the  Salmo  orientalis,  M'Ckl-    Shatahashthi.    It  is  150  square  miles,  and  much 
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SALSOLA. 


SALT. 


the  largest  of  the  many  islands  near  the  island 
of  Bombay,  and  the  islets  of  Dravee  and  Versova 
are  just  off  the  shore  of  Salsette.  Salsette  and 
Bassein  were  taken  by  the  British  on  the  28th 
December  1774,  and  SaJsette,  Bassein,  and  the 
revenues  of  Broach  were  ceded  by  Raghoba 
on  the  6tb  March  1775.  Its  northern  point  is  in 
lat  19**  r  40"  K,  and  long.  72**  47^  E.  It  is 
connected  with  Bombay  by  a  causeway  and  bridge 
at  Sion,  2  miles  E.  of  Mahim.  Between  Mahim 
and  Bandora  are  a  fine  causeway  and  bridge, 
constructed  at  the  joint  expense  of  Sir  Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy  and  Government,  It  is  beautifully 
diversified  and  well  peopled.  It  has  many  ancient 
rock-temples  at  Kanheri,  Marol,  Magathana,  Man- 
dapeswar,  and  Jogee,  and  at  Kanheri,  about  one 
hundred,  mostly  small,  excavated  in  a  large, 
solitary,  bare  hill,  some  of  them  covered  with 
sculpture  of  the  Mahayana  type.  The  chaitya  at 
Kanheri  has  been  pronounced  by  Dr.  Fergusson  to 
be  merely  a  copy  of  the  Karli  cave.  It  belongs 
to  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century,  but  nine  of 
its  viharas  seem  to  be  of  earlier  date. — Burgess^ 
p.  349. 

SALSOLA,  Kontee-lanee  and  Kharu  lanee, 
SiND.  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Chenopodiaceae,  named  from  Salsus,  salt,  in 
consequence  of  many  of  the  species,  S.  kali, 
S.  sativa,  S.  soda,  and  others,  yielding  kelp  and 
barilla.  The  species  are  chiefly  found  on  the 
sea-shore  in  temperate  climates,  but  also  in  hot 
parts  of  the  wond  where  the  soil  is  saline,  or 
where  there  is  sdt  water  in  the  vicinity.  Various 
species  of  Scdsolaceie  abound  in  the  more  saline 
dry  parts  of  the  doabs  of  the  Western  Panjab. 
The  balsola  kali  of  Europe  and  the  colder  parts 
of  Asia  is  mostly  found  on  sandy  shores  or  arid 
deserts ;  an  annual  bushy  plant,  with  stiff,  thorny, 
channelled  leaves.  The  dried  plant,  when  re- 
duced to  ashes,  yields  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  car- 
bonate of  soda;  used  in  India  in  soap-making, 
calico-dyeing,  washing,  etc. 

SALSOLA  INDICA.  Willde.  Oomari-keeray, 
Tam.  ;  Ella-kura,  Tel.  This,  with  species  of  Sali- 
cornesB,  and  other  of  the  Ghenopodiacece,  are 
natives  of  the  salt  marshes  and  grounds  near  the 
sea,  flowering  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The 
green  leaves  are  universally  eaten  by  all  classes 
of  natives  who  live  near  the  sea,  and  are  reckoned 
very  wholesome.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  alone 
saved  many  thousand  lives  during  the  famine  in 
India  of  1791-92-93.  It  is  a  small  procumbent 
weed,  with  linear-shaped  leaves,  is  used  as  greens, 
and  is  a  very  pleasant  vegetable.  This,  being 
naturally  salt,  has  given  rise  to  the  Teling  saying, 
'The  carping  husband  (finding  fault  without 
cause)  says  to  his  wife,  There  is  no  salt  in  the 
Ilakura.'    In  Malabar,  barilla  is  made  from  it. 

SALSOLA  NUDIFLORA.  Willde.  Ravakada, 
Reyyi-kada,  Tel.,  is  a  native  of  salt  barren  lands 
near  the  sea,  and  flowers  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year.  The  stems  are  perennial,  many 
spreading  close  upon  the  ground,  and  often 
striking  root,  ramous  extremities  of  the  branches 
ascendinff.  The  plant  is  only  used  for  fuel,  but 
Roxburgh  believed  it  would  yield  excellent  soda. 
— Roxh,;  0\^h,;  Voigt;  Jaffrey, 

SALT,  Common  Salt. 

Shih-yen^    .    .    .    Chin. 


Zout,  •  •  .  •  DUT. 
Muriate  ofsoda,  •  Eno. 
Chloride  of  sodium,      „ 

Sel, Fb. 

Salz,  .  •  .  .  .  Ger. 
Namak,  ....   Hind. 

Sale, It. 

Sal,    •     Lat.,  Port.,  Sp. 


Meet,  Mii,  .  •  .  Mahb. 
Qbaram,  Oimuii,  Malay.  ? 
Nun,  Noon,      •    .    Pebs. 

Sol, Rus. 

Lavana,  .  .  .  Sanbk. 
Lanu,  .  .  .  SiNOH. 
Uppu,  .  .  Tam.,  Tel. 
Taz, TuBK. 


Malh,     a    ■    •    •    Arab. 
Uyah,    .    .     Bali,  Jav. 

'^^9 BUBM. 


Kwan-mug-ven, .        „ 
Jong-yen,  T^iing-yen,  „ 


Four  kinds  are  distinguished, — ^rock-salt,  sea- 
salt,  lake-salt,  and  earth-salt.  When  found  native 
in  immense  masses,  which  only  require  to  be 
dug  and  reduced  to  powder,  it  is  termed  rock- 
salt  ;  when  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  sea 
water,  common  salt  or  sea-salt ;  and  when  manu- 
factured from  the  saline  soil,  it  is  known  as 
earth-salt.  Sea-salt  is  extensively  manufactured 
on  account  of  the  Indian  Grovemment  at  many 
places  along  the  coast.  The  process  is  not  every- 
where exactly  the  same,  but  generally,  the  sea 
water  being  raised  by  means  of  levers,  called 
pakottas,  is  run  into  shallow  beds  or  pans,  and 
evaporated,  additional  water  being  added  as  the 
evaporation  goes  on.  The  salt  is  raked  to  the 
side,  and  conveyed  to  platforms  or  raised  places, 
where  it  is  heaped  in  quantities  of  10  or  more 
garce.  In  some  places  a  proportion  of  the  salt 
water  is  obtained  from  wells  dug  near  salt  creeks  ; 
in  others  the  salt  water  is  dammed  up  in  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  where  it  is  partiaUy  evaporated 
for  some  time  before  being  run  into  the  crystal- 
lizing pans.  In  some  parts  of  Ceylon,  of  the 
adjoining  coast  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  where 
the  beach  is  long  and  shelving,  also  on  the  shores 
of  the  Rimn  of  Cutch,  salt  is  formed  naturally  on 
the  sea-shore,  by  the  sun^s  rays  evaporating  the 
tidal  waves. 

All  round  the  coasts  of  Ceylon  and  the  Peninsula 
of  India,  but  chiefly  on  the  east  coast,  salt  is 
locally  made  in  great  quantities,  and  at  a  cost 
defying  all  foreign  competition.  For  this  reason, 
in  British  India,  Ceylon,  and  Netherland  India, 
salt  manufacture  is  a  monopolar  of  the  respective 
governments  in  India,  ana  yields  a  la^gc  pturt 
of  the  revenue. 

In  Bengal,  the  monopoly  of  salt  in  one  form 
or  other  dates  at  least  from  the  establishment  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  there  in  1765.  The  strict 
monopoly  of  salt  commenced  in  1780,  under  a 
system  of  agencies.  The  system  introduced  in 
1780  continued  in  force  with  occasional  modifi- 
cations till  1862,  when  the  several  salt  agencies 
were  gradually  abolished,  leaving  the  supply  of 
salt,  whether  by  importation  or  excise  manu- 
facture, to  private  enterprise.  Since  then,  for 
Bengal  proper,  the  supply  of  the  condiment  has 
been  obtained  diiefly  oy  importation,  but  in  ]^art 
by  private  manufacture  under  a  system  of  excise. 

The  Indian  Salt  Act  xii.  of  1882  was  passed 
by  the  Governor-General  on  the  lOtb  March.  It 
repealed  the  Inland  Customs  Act  viii.  of  1875, 
and  the  Salt  Act  xviii.  of  1877 ;  also  section  9 
of  the  Bengal  Salt  Act  viL  of  1864,  clauses  h  and 
c  of  section  89  of  the  Burma  Land  Act  ii.  of 
1876,  and  sections  36  and  37  of  the  Ajmir  Laws 
Regulation  iii.  of  1877. 

Act  xii.  of  1882  embraced  the  N.W.  Provinces, 
Panjab,  Oudh,  Ajmir,  Mairwara,  Sind,  the  Patna 
Division,  and  Central  India,  and  fixed  Rs.  50 
as  the  fee  for  a  licence  to  manufacture  and  refine 
saltpetre  and  to  separate  and  purify  salt;  also 
Rs.  10  for  a  licence  to  manufa^ure  sulphate  of 
soda  (EJiari-nun)  by  solar  heat  in  evaporating 
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Collected.     Charges. 

1877,  £6,304,658  £488,480 

1878,  6,460,082  539,858 

1879,  6,941,120  404,743 

1880,  7,266,413  340,687 

1881,  7,115,988  363,537 


pans ;  and  Rb.  2  each  for  a  saltoetre  licence,  for 
making  Khari-non  by  artificial  heat,  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  other  saline  substances ;  and  by 
chapter  iii.  power  was  given  to  impose  a  duty  not 
exceeding  three  rupees  per  maund  of  82^  lbs. 
avoirdupois  on  salt  manufactured  in  or  imported 
by  land  into  any  part  of  British  India,  and  with 
power  to  fix  the  minimum  price  at  which  salt, 
excavated,  manufactured,  or  sold  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  of  India,  shall  be  sold. 

Further,  by  chapter  vi,  the  excise  duty  payable 
under  the  Madras  Act  vi.  of  1871  was  not  to  be 
demanded  until  the  salt  was  to  be  removed  from 
the  place  of  storage. 

The  duty  was  fixed  in  1878  at  Rs.  2.8  per 
maund,  in  most  parts  of  British  India;  in  the 
Ijower  Provinces  of  Bengal,  Rs.  3.2  per  maund ; 
and  in  the  Upper  Provinces,  Rs.  2.12  per  maund. 

In  British  India,  in  the  10  years  1871-72  to 
1880-81,  the  ealt  revenue  collected  averaged 
£6,484,268,  and  the  charges  of  collection 
£453,917. 

Collected.      Charges. 

1872,  £5,966,595  £477,368 

1873,  6,165,680  476,680 

1874,  6,150,662  478,245 

1875,  6,227,301  462,168 

1876,  6,244,415  507,410 

Salt  imported  into  British  India — 

1879-80,  .  .  352,238  tomi,  Rs.  76,25,321 
1880-81,  .  .  873,376  „  „  66,55,174 
1881-82,    .    .    357,227    „         „   56,90,671 

In  Ceylon  the  .manufacture  of  salt  is  conducted 
by  solar  evaporation  and  by  artificial  heat.  The 
best  article  is  formed  naturally  in  the  Southern 
and  in  parts  of  the  Northern  Provinces.  In  the 
Northern  Provinces  the  evaporation  is  chiefly  from 
salt  pans.  Between  the  years  1865  and  1870 
the  production  ranged  from  121,146  cwt,  costing 
£11,000,  and  791,603  cwt.,  costing  £20,502,  the 
revenue  averaging  £71,381. 

In  Netherland  India  the  manufacture  is  carried 
on  by  the  Government  on  its  own  account^  by  solar 
evaporation  from  salt  pans,  of  which  there  are 
several  in  process,  and  their  contents  are  drawn 
off  from  one  to  another.  The  salt  is  obtained  in 
30  to  40  days.  The  monopoly  is  in  force  through 
nearly  the  whole  of  Java  and  Madura,  throughout 
the  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  Bencoolen,  Lampongs, 
Palembang,  Banca,  the  east  and  west  coast  of 
Borneo.  But  in  Riouw,  Billeton,  Celebes,  Am- 
boyna,  Temate,  Banda,  and  Timor,  the  Netherland 
India  Government  does  not  interfere  with  the 
supply.  In  1871,  the  quantity  sold  at  the  places 
where  the  monopoly  exists,  was  32,599  coyangs. 

On  the  Continent  of  India,  the  only  lake  from 
which  salt  is  obtained  is  the  Sambhar  Lake  of 
Rajputana.  Its  waters  are  highly  saline,  and  its 
efilorescing  salt  is  greatly  prized,  as  also  is  that 
of  the  Runn  of  Cutcb. 

Salt  beds  in  Sind  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Allah  Band.  In  1847,  lieutenant  Burke  estimated 
the  quantity  in  the  Gooncraat  1,500,000,000  tons. 

In  Oriua,  two  kinds  of  salt  are  made,  one  called 
Pungah,  by  evaporating  highly  concentrated  brine 
by  artificial  heat.  The  other,  Kurkutch,  is  pre- 
ferred ;  it  is  obtained  by  the  solar  heat  evaporating 
sea  water,  is  cheaper,  and  it  is  the  only  kind 
allowed  to  be  used  in  the  temples. 

Salt  is  manufactured  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Hooaly  river,  above  Kedgeree,  and  on  either  side 
of  the  rivers  Huldi,  Tengree-Khally,  and  Roy- 


Khally,  and  in  the  numerous  canals  and  creeks 
which  are  fed  by  them,  to  the  extent  of  9  lakhs  of 
maunds,  employing  about  17,000  people. 

Salt  wells  are  sunk  along  botn  banks  of  the 
Puma  river.  When  the  depth  of  90  feet  is  attained, 
the  water  suddenly  gushes  up  to  a  height  of  15 
or  20  feet,  like  the  jet  from  an  artesian  well. 

The  Great  Salt  Ranqe  in  the  N.W.  frontier 
of  India  runs  through  the  Jhelum  and  Shahpur 
districts,  and  its  vast  deposits  of  rock-salt  are 
practically  inexhaustible.  The  principal  beds 
occur  in  the  southern  slopes  of  tne  range,  and 
are  from  150  to  200  feet  in  thickness.  At 
Ealabagh  the  salt  is  (j[uarried  in  open  mines,  but 
in  other  places  the  nunes  are  led  to  by  galleries, 
as  in  the  Mayo  mine  at  Kheora,  the  Sardi  mines 
in  the  Jhelum  district,  and  the  Warcha  mine  in 
Shahpur. 

Salt  of  the  Kohat  district  is  obtained  near  the 
surface,  from  five  quarries  in  the  chain  of  hUls 
running  from  the  Indus  towards  Bahadur  Khel. 
It  is  of  a  black  or  dark-green  colour.  Nowhere 
else  in  the  world  are  there  salt  deposits  of  such 
vast  extent  and  purity. 

To  the  east  of  Lahore,  at  Bureng  and  Gomi, 
near  Mandi,  are  two  mines,  and  at  Kotri  rock- 
salt  was  discovered. 

During  the  progress  of  Mr.  Wynne's  survey, 
three  mmes  were  being  worked  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Indus,  and  the  open  quarries  of 
Kalabagh  on  the  other  side.  The  largest  mines 
are  the  Mayo  mines  at  Kheora  In  these,  vast 
but  dangerous  chambers  had  been  opened  up  by 
the  old  Sikh  workmen,  who  were  so  careless  in 
their  method  of  excavating,  that  two  heavy  pillars 
supporting  the  roof  of  one  chamber  were  left 
resting  on  a  thick  crust  of  salt  spanning  another 
large  chamber  below.  This  eventually  gave  way 
in  1870,  and  the  ruins  of  the  fallen  mass  were 
so  great  that  quite  a  crater  was  formed  on  the 
hill  in  which  the  mines  are  situated.  Since  the 
advent  of  British  rule  a  better  system  of  working 
has  been  introduced;  and  instead  of  gaining 
entrance  to  the  mines  by  a  slippery  incline,  one 
can  now  drive  in  upon  a  tramway  through  a 
spacious  passage,  in  which  due  provision  has  been 
made  for  ventilation.  The  old  chambers  still 
remain  to  be  contrasted  with  the  new  ones,  and 
when  illiuninated  with  coloured  or  magnesium 
lights  the  effect  of  the  brilliant  crystal  facets  and 
stolactite  masses  in  them  is  very  picturesque. 
Gunj^wder  is  now  used  in  these  mines  for 
blasting  purposes.  Dr.  Warth  estimated  that  300 
lakhs  of  maunds,  or  more  than  a  million  tons, 
have  been  removed  from  the  Mayo  mines,  but 
they  show  as  yet  no  signs  of  becoming  exhausted. 

The  Sardi  and  Warcha  mines  are  of  less  im- 
portance. The  Kalabagh  or  Trans-Indus  quarries 
are  all  open  workings  in  a  thick  group  of  salt 
beds,  ranging  from  4  feet  to  20  feet  in  thickness. 
They  run  along  the  right  side  of  the  Lun  or 
GoBsai  Nallah,  the  salt  extending  from  the  base 
of  the  hill  as  high  up  as  200  feet.  The  outcrop 
runs  for  some  two  miles  up  the  glen,  and  there 
are  14  working-places  or  quarries.  The  value 
of  the  receipts  horn  the  four  Salt  Range  mines  for 
the  four  years  ending  1870-71,  averaged  £388,144 
annually.  Where  the  workings  have  been  most 
carefully  surveyed,  the  salt  has  been  found  in 
zones,  consisting  of  several  distinct  beds,  within 
distances  of  about  600  feet,  200  feet,  and  leas  of 
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the  top  of  the  marl  and  gypsum.  There  seema  to 
be  a  larger  development  of  so-called  bad  salt  in 
the  western  than  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  district, 
but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  this  bad  salt 
would  in  other  districts  be  extremely  valuable. 
A  very  wasteful  system  of  carriage  had  prevailed. 
The  salt  was  reduced  to  rou^h  spherical  lumps  to 
prevent  the  corners  from  bemg  rubbed  off  during 
its  transport  in  open  nettings  or  hair-cloth  bags, 
and  an  enormous  quantity  of  it  was  thus  wasted. 

Earth-salt  is  produced  from  tracts  of  saline 
soil  These  occur  in  many  paris  of  British  India, 
and  are  called  namaksar,  dawanah,  nonarah,  and 
aihri.' 

In  N.  India  the  saline  tracts  are  distin^ished 
into  Sichan,  from  the  verb  Sichna,  to  moisten  or 
bedew,  and  Goran,  from  Gorna,  to  dig  or  scrape. 

In  the  Sichan  tracts,  the  soil  has  no  sahne 
particles,  but  the  saline  water  from  wells  being 
spread  over  it,  the  action  of  the  sun  causes  the 
saline  particles  to  effloresce,  and  from  this  the 
salt  is  manufactured.  If  these  Sichan  soils  be 
left  for  a  year  or  two,  they  again  become  fit  for 
cultivation. 

The  soil  of  the  Goran  tract  is  wholly  saline  and 
unculturable,  and  except  after  heavy  rain,  edible 
salt  can  be  made  from  them  at  any  season  by 
sokr  or  artificial  heat  Water  poured  on  the 
saline  earth  passes  through,  carrymg  with  it  the 
saline  particles  in  solution,  which  is  afterwards 
evaporated  by  the  sun's  rays  or  by  artificial  heat. 
When  iJie  siJt  soil  is  strong,  about  five  seers 
of  dry  earth  will  yield  from  8  to  10  chittak  of 
salt. 

Salt  occurs  in  several  parts  of  Mysore  in  con- 
siderable abundance,  usually  on  the  red  soil,  and 
it  was  manufactured  in  almost  eveij  village  on  the 
south  side  of  Chittuldroog.  It  effloresces  on  the 
surface  in  the  dry  season,  and  the  people  sweep 
it  together,  and,  after  dissolving  it,  crystallize  it. 

In  Asia  Minor,  between  lat  S7°  and  39°  N., 
and  long.  80°  and  34°  E.,  are  a  number  of  valleys 
ox  depressions  filled  with  saline  waters,  having 
no  outlets,  the  chief  being  Tuz  Gol,  Murad  Su 
Gol,  Ak  Shahr  Gol,  Bey  Shahr,  Lake  Chardak; 
and  Ls^e  Van,  less  saline,  is  240  miles  in  circum- 
ference. £1  Sabahkah,  near  Aleppo,  is  a  salt 
lake.  In  Palestine  is  the  Bead  Sea,  or  Bahr-ul- 
Lut.  It  is  1300  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  its  waters  contain  12*11  per 
cent,  of  chloride  of  sodium,  7*8  of  magnesium 
chloride,  2 '4  calcium  chloride,  and  1*2  potash. 
To  the  south-west  of  the  lake  are  deposits  of 
rock-salt,  forming  the  chief  portion  of  the  hills 
of  Usdom  or  Sodom,  where  a  pillar  of  rock-salt 
was  pointed  out  as  Lot's  wife. 

Rock-salt  abounds  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mount  Ararat  westward  along  the  mountain  chains 
bordering  the  upper  courses  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Araxes,  to  the  mountains  to  the  west  of  the 
Kizil  Irmak.  It  is  particularly  pure  at  Beli  Bagh, 
near  Eaukari,  2500  feet  above  the  sea.  At 
Ulash,  and  near  Amasia,  salt  is  found,  and  there 
are  salt  mines  in  the  valley  of  the  upper  portion 
of  the  Kizil  Irmak,  and  also  at  Kulpia  in  the 
valley  of  the  Araxes.  The  whole  of  the  upper 
course  of  the  Ar^gces,  especially  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mount  Ararat  and  Kakhitschevan,  abounds 
with  rock-salt. 

The  greater  part  of  Kurdistan  is  supplied  with 
salt  from  the  Lake  Urumiah,  south  of  Mount 


1  Ararat    It  is  80  miles  long  by  20  miles  broad, 
and  its  shallow  waters  are  intensely  saline. 

Rock-salt  also  occurs  in  the  valley  of  the  Oxus 
and  its  tributaries,  and  mines  are  worked  near 
Bokhara,  at  Guzar,  Nerak,  Altanin  Dara,  Samgar, 
and  Khulm. 

In  Arabia,  rock-salt  is  found  near  Loheia,  and 
in  two  districts  east  of  Loheia,  also  in  the  hills 
of  Al-Kasym,  and  in  the  hills  near  the  coast,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Bahrein  Island ;  and  salt  is  manu- 
factured on  all  the  Arabian  coasts,  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  admit  of  exportation. 

At  ////,  near  Baghdad,  are  saline  wells:  also 
small  salt  lakes  at  Al  Mihl  and  the  neighbourhood, 
and  salt  abounds  at  Toz  Khurmate,  to  the  east  of 
the  Tigris. 

Near  Shiraz,  there  are  several  salt  lakes,  which 
furnish  the  neighbouring  country  with  salt  The 
chief  of  these  are  Mahluja  or  Lake  of  Shiraz, 
Lake  Bakhtigan,  and  Lake  Kazarun. 

The  mountains  of  Kirman  and  Laristan  abound 
in  rock-salt.  The  hills  in  the  island  of  Qrmuz 
are  almost  wholly  composed  of  rock-salt,  which 
is  mined  and  exported.  The  neighbouring  island 
of  Angar  is  also  noted  for  its  rock-salt. 

A  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Neshapur,  rock-salt 
is  mined,  and  there  are  brine  springs  at  Pali 
Nika  to  the  south  of  the  Caspian,  and  rock-salt 
to  the  east  of  that  place. 

Baluchistan  has  salt  works 'at'  Lyari,  in  the 
south,  and  rock-salt  of  a  red  cqlo^r  occurs  in  the 
mountains  between  Cuteh  Gandava  and  Kalat 

In  Further  India  and  in  the  south-east  of  Asia 
salt  is  obtained  on  the  coasts  bv  evaporating  the 
sea  water,  and  inland,  from  saline  wells,  saline 
soils,  and  deposits  of  rock-salt. 

Salt  fields  are  extensive  at  Shimpagah,  a  short 
distance  above  Mandalay,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Irawadi,  and  at  other  places  in  smaller  quantities^ 

China. — Rock-salt  occurs  in  the  island  of  Tsung- 
Ming,  in  Yunnan,  and  Sze-chuen,  and  is  freely 
worked  ;  and  brine,  nearly  saturated,  is  found  at 
great  depths  in  wells,  sometimes  1800  feet.  But 
the  great  mineral  salt  district  of  China  lies  along 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  forming  the  eastern 
barrier  of  the  great  central  plateau  of  Asia. 

Salt  wells  and  springs  of  China  and  springs  of 
inflammable  gas  occur  in  the  districts  of  Yoiing- 
Hian,  Wei- Yuan -Hian,  in  the  department  of  Kia- 
Ting-Fu,  in  Szu-Tchouan  on  the  oorders  of  Tibet 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Ou-Thouang- 
Ehiao  are  several  thousands  of  these  salt  wells 
in  a  space  of  ten  leagues  by  five.  The  wells  are 
mostly  half  a  foot  m  diameter,  1500  to  1800 
French  feet  in  depth. 

Salt  mines  are  worked  in  the  mountains  of 
Corea,  and  the  sea-shores  and  lagoons  of  Avadsi 
furnish  salt  to  the  Japanese. 

In  High  Asia,  a  lake  bed  occupies  the  lowest 
part  of  the  whole  of  Ala  Shan,  and  is  3100  feet 
above  the  sea ;  it  is  about  33  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  encrusted  with  a  layer  of  pure  salt 

2  to  6  feet  thick. 

Ladakh.—SaU  Lake  of  the  Rnpshu  district  is 
seven  square  miles  in  area.  At  its  northern  shore 
are  a  series  of  small  lagoons,  the  water  of  which 
drying  up  leaves  a  deposit  of  common  salt 

Tibet  obtains  its  salt  from  the  saline  waters 
of  its  lakefl,~the  Pangong  Lake  (100  miles),  in 
Western  Tibet;  Lake  Nam-Cho,  or  Tengri-Nor, 
in  E.  Tibet,  15,000  feet  above  the  sea,  60  miles 
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long,  and  16  to  25  miles  broad.  Anoiber  salt 
lake,  Balcho,  is  to  its  north ;  and  to  its  south  the 
lakes  Dalai  Dabasan,  Dulan  Kor,  and  Sir-ho- 
Nor  contain  saline  waters.  Near  the  north  bend 
of  the  Hoang-ho  are  several  deserts  with  salt 
lakes,  and  Djaratai  Dabasun,  a  dried-up  salt  lake 
to  the  west  of  the  great  bend  of  the  Hoang-ho, 
supplies  all  the  neighbourhood. — Province  ofSind; 
Bombay  SeUctionSy  No.  xvii.,  1855 ;  Panjdb  Cor- 
respondence, 1860,  iv.  No.  4,  1869,  No.  3 ;  M.  and 
M,  Pr.;  Heyne;  Captain  Strover,  1873;  71/. 
Imbert;  KUxproth  in  Jam,  Ed.  Jour.,  1830,  p.  108 ; 
Drew,  TJie  Northern  Barrier,  p.  305. 
SALT,  BLACK. 

Kala  namak,    .     .  HiND.  |  Sonchal  namak,     .  HiND. 

To  make  this  medicinal  substance,  take  1  maund 
of  Sambhar  or  Dindwa  salt,  i  seer  of  the  fruit  of 
Terminalia  belleiica,  i  seer  of  the  fruit  of  T. 
chebula,  i  seer  of  Aonla  or  Emblica  officinalis,  ^ 
seer  of  black  sajji  or  impure  carbonate  of  soda ; 
all  these  are  put  into  an  earthen  pot  over  a  fire, 
and  kept  there  till  scorched ;  when  about  35  out 
of  41  seeiB  remain,  the  pot  is  taken  off,  and  the 
black  salt  is  made.  About  2  maunds  of  wood  are 
used.  The  price  is  Rs.  3  per  maund.  It  is  i^ed 
as  medicine  in  India  ana  China.  In  China  it 
seems  to  contain  a  little  sulphuret  of  iron,  and  is 
given  in  enlargements  of  the  spleen  and  liver. — 
Smithy  Mat.  Med.;  Powell,  Handbook  Econ.  Pro. 

SALT  FISH  is  largely  used  in  India  by  the 
people  as  a  condiment.  In  1882,  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  acted  on  Surgeon  -  Major  Day's 
recommendation  that  the  tax  on  salt  used  in  the 
preparation  of  salt  fish  should  be  remitted.  In 
1879-80,  it  was  imported  into  India  to  the  value 
of  6  lakhs  of  rupees,  and  from  1877-78  to  1879-80, 
the  quantities  miported  ranged  about  2500  tons. 

SALT,  HENRY,  author  of  a  Voyage  to  Abys- 
sinia, and  Travels  into  the  Interior  of  that  Country, 
in  1809-1810,  London  1814. 

SALTPETRE,  Nitrate  of  Potash. 
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Malh-i-Barat,  .    « 
Siau-shi,  Mai^-siau,  CiEiiN. 
Ycn-sian,  Ho-siau,      „ 
Ti-shwang,  ...      „ 
Salpeter, .    .    DtJT.,  Gkb. 
Nitre, ....  Eno.,  Fr. 
Suria-kbar,  .    .     .     Guj. 
Shora,     .     Hind.,  Pebs. 


Lax. 


PotasssB  nitnu, 
Sal-Detr»,    .    . 
Sandawa,     .     . 
Nitro, .    .  Poet.,  It.,  Sp. 


Malay. 


Senitra,  .  . 
Yavakshra,  . 
Wedi-lunu,  . 
Salitre,  .  •. 
Pottil-uppn, 


Kus. 

Saksk. 

.     .  SiNOH. 

.    .    .  Sp. 

Tam.,  Tkl. 


The  saltpetre  of  commerce  is  obtained  from 
the  East  Indies,  chiefly  from  Ondh,  Bengal,  and 
Ndlore.     Saltpetre  exported  from  India  was,  in 


Gwt.  Bs. 

1874-76,  553,330  50,14,078 
1875-76,  415,080  34,89,487 
1876-77,  466,218  38,17,060 
1877-78,  389,002  37,90,017 


Gwt.  Bs. 

1878-79,  382,405  36,17,660 
1879-80,  509,372  46,97,968 
1881-82,  364,860  36,94,367 
1882-83,  399,565  38,87,662 


It  is  manufactured  in  India  by  lixiviating  nitri- 
fied earths,  and  evaporing  the  liquor  thus  obtained 
either  by  artificial  heat  or  by  the  solar  rays. 
Saltpetre  soil  is  found  abundantly  on  the  sur- 
face of  nearlv  all  the  uncultivated  soil  in  most 
old  towns  and  villages,  within  or  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  town  or  village,  also  on  the  sides 
of  roads,  and  encrastiug  the  walls  of  houses. 
The  nitrous  efflorescence  is  most  abundant  duriag 
the  dry  weather  from  January  to  June,  and  is  not 
procurable  during  the  rainy  months,  or  after  rain 
showers.  Saltpetre  soil  always  contains  more  or 
less  common  salt,  and  in  Oudh  is  often  intermixed 
with  patches  of  purely  salt  earth.    The  processes 


of  lixiviating,  filtering,  running  off  from  one  com- 
partment to  another,  and  collecting  the  crystal- 
lized saltpetre,  are  similar  to  those  followed  in 
the  manufacture  of  Glauber's  salt. 

It  generally  occurs  as  a  white  incrustation  on 
the  soil,  being  also  mixed  with  it  to  a  considerable 
depth.  The  earth  is  scraped  and  boiled  with 
water.  The  solution  is  then  concentrated  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  water  afterwards  eva- 
porated by  artificial  heat  From  this  the  salt 
appears  in  impure  crystals,  which  are  exported  in 
coarse  bags  of  sacking.  In  this  state  tne  salt  is 
known  as  rough  saltpetre.  The  empty  bags  are 
soaked  and  boiled  to  extract  the  salt  they  may 
have  imbibed,  and  then  sold  to  the  makers  of 
coarse  wrapping  paper.  Its  ordinary  price  is 
£38  to  £40  the  ton,  but  during  the  mutinies  in 
Northern  India  in  1857  and  1858,  it  rose  to  £59. 
It  is  refined  by  boiling  and  cooling,  the  pure 
crystals  forming  in  the  cold  solid  solution,  leaving 
the  impurities  stiU  dissolved. 

The  soil  of  the  Bellary,  Ongole,  and  Nellore 
districts  is  very  favourable  for  the  manufacture  of 
saltpetre. 

Burma. — Saltpetre  is  manufactured  in  several 

f laces  in  Upjjer  JBurma  to  about  50  tons  annually, 
t  is  found  in  some  of  the  caves  of  Tenasserim, 
and  is  imported  from  Rangoon.  It  is  manufac- 
tured in  China  from  the  natural  efflorescence  of 
the  soil,  but  it  is  largely  imported. 

In  Cuttack  nitre  is  known  locally  as  Kehai 
jabkhai. 

The  commercial  saltpetre  examined  in  Madras 
has,  generally  speaking,  been  very  pure,  and 
especially  free  from  sulphates.  It  is  made  at 
Moganore  and  Errode,  also  of  a  very  fine  quality 
at  Ellore. 

Panjab, — A  saltoetre  is  made  in  most  of  the  plain 
districts  of  the  ran  jab,  particularly  in  Multan, 
Dehra  Ghazi  Khan,  Jhang,  and  Gugara,  where  it 
effloresces  spontaneously  about  old  ruins,  and  is 
collected  and  purified  by  boiling  and  re-crystalliza- 
tion. It  forms  a  considerable  article  of  export, 
both  inland,  beyond  the  frontier,  and  also  to  the 
seaports.  Saltpetre  is  found  naturally  in  the 
soil,  in  many  parts  of  the  Panjab,  efflorescing 
near  old  buildings.  It  is  not  to  be  confused, 
however,  with  the  white  efflorescence  often  ob- 
served on  the  reh,  or  barren  uncultivated  lands, 
and  which  is  usually  a  sulphate  of  soda. 

Saltpetre  and  salt  are  produced  abundantly  in 
some  parts  of  Shahabad,  and  crude  saltpetre  is 
prepared  at  from  G  to  7  rupees  per  local  maund, 
by  the  Nooneah  workmen;  this,  in  its  crude 
state,  would  be  £15  to  £13  per  ton,  while  the  salt 
produced  with  the  saltpetre  is  of  a  coarse  kind. 

Marsden,  in  his  Samatra  Researches,  referring 
to  the  saltpetre  caverns  in  the  country  of  Cal- 
town,  near  the  land  of  the  Davi  river,  states  that 
these  caves  are  filled  with  nests  of  innumerable 
birds  of  the  swallow  kind,  which  abound  the  more 
the  further  one  advanced  into  the  cave,  and  that 
it  was  their  dung  forming  the  soil  (in  many 
places  from  4  to  6,  and  even  from  15  to  20  feet 
deep)  which  affords  the  nitre.  A  cubic  foot  of 
this  earth  produced  on  boiling  7  lbs.  14  ounces 
of  saltpetre,  and  a  further  experiment  gave  one- 
ninth  more. — Quarterly  Review,  July  1868 ;  Rohde^ 
MSS.;  Cat.  M.  E.  of  1857;  Cat.  Ex.y  1862; 
BurcJchardt,  p.  114;  Robinson's  Travels,  ii.  p. 
135 ;  Marsden's  Sumatra ;  Mason's  Tena^^m. 
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SALT  RANGE,  a  range  of  mountains  between  <  occur  in  the  red  marls  and  sandstones  of  the  Salt 

i.  32°  and  38°  20'  N.,  and  running  east  and  west    Range.    They  are  from  150  to  200  feet  in  thick- 

"     '  ' '*     f^  1-         »*..._  XL      ness,  but  masses  of  salt  are  also  found  interspersed 


lat 

from  the  base  of  the  Suliman  Mountains  to  the 
river  Jhelum,  in  the  Shahpur  and  Bunnu  districts 
of  the  Panjab.  The  Bimnu  portion  of  the  range 
runs  north-westward  towaros  the  Indus.  The 
main  chain  commences  in  the  lofty  hill  of  Chel, 
3701  feet  above  the  sea,  which  is  formed  by  the 
convergence  of  three  spurs  rising  up  from  the 
Jhelum  river,  and  divided  from  the  Himalayan 
outliers  only  by  the  interposition  of  the  nver 
valley. 

The  Salt  Range  of  mountains  seems  to  be  the 
Mons  Oromenus  of  Pliny  and  the  Sanskrit 
Raumaka.  The  range  occupies  historic  ground, 
— one  extremity  resting  upon  the  Hydaspes  or 
Jhelum,  and  the  other  upon  the  Indus  or  Aba-sin, 
while  its  eastern  extension  overlooks  the  battle- 
field of  Ghillianwalla.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  important  regions  of  British  India, 
chiefly  on  account  of  its  highly  fossiliferous  rocks 
and  enormous  deposit  of  rock-salt,  which,  for 
extent  'and  purity,  are  unequalled  in  the  whole 
world,  and  it  is  from  this  that  the  range  is  named. 

The  Salt  Range  proper  lies  entirely  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Indus,  forming  a  somewhat 
elevated  border  to  the  Rawal  Pindi  plateau  (lying 
to  the  north) ;  and  throughout  its  whole  length 


among  the  marls,  and  detached  from  the  main 
beds.  There  are  three  principal  varieties  of  salt, 
viz.  red,  white,  and  crystal  salt.  The  red  is  pre- 
ferred for  merchandise,  as  it  does  not  break  up  so 
readily  as  the  others.  The  white  variety  not  un- 
frequently  passes  into  a  grey  or  greenish  and 
purplish  colour.  The  Bahadur  Khel  Trans- 
Indus  mine  yields  black  salt,  and  this  is  shipped  at 
Esa  Khel  for  export,  having  specific  uses  of  its 
own. 

SALU,  narrow  coarse  cotton  cloth  dyed  red 
with  madder. 

SALUER.  Malay.  Trousers  of  silk  or  cotton, 
or  silk  and  cotton  mixed. 

SALUNG.  SiAM.  A  money  of  account,  the 
fourth  of  the  tikal,  and  worth  about  7Jd. — 
Simmonds, 

SALUNKHA,  Hind.  ?  is  the  top  of  the  linga 
altar. 

SALUP.  Malay.  A  weight  used  in  Sumatra, 
of  2  lbs.  avoirdupois. — Simmonds. 

SALUTATIONS  amongst  the  various  races  of 

Asia  differ  in  form.    Genesis  xxxiii.  4  says,  *'  And 

Esau  ran  to  meet  hiro,  and  embraced  him,  and 

fell  on  his  neck.'     Hindus  liave  five  forms  of 

of  about  150  miles,  its  steep  declivities  and  lofty  I  saluting,  viz.  (1)  the  Ashtanga,  in  which   the 


scarped  cliffs,  rising  to  an  average  height  of  2200 
feet,  abut  on  the  vast  semi-desert  plain  which 
spreads  southward  to  the  Arabian  Sea.  Mr. 
Wynne  considers  that  it  is  an  error  to  speak  of 
the  ranffe  as  extending  across  the  Indus,  and  up 
to  the  Safed  Eoh  in  Afghanistan,  as  the  salt  there 


person  prostrates  himself,  and  makes  eight  parts 
of  his  body  touch  the  ground,  viz.  knees,  hands, 
temples,  nose,  and  chin;   (2)  Panchanga,   five 

Kirts,  the  forehead,  temples,   and  hands;    (3) 
andavata,  in  which  the  forehead  touches  the 
ground;  (4)  Namaskara,  in  which  the  palms  of 


is  believed  to  be  of  an  entirely  different  age  and    the  hands  are  joined  and  raised  to  the  forehead, 
position.     In  different  parts  of  the  range  are  to  '  which  is  touched  with  the  outstretched  thumbs ; 


be  found  brine  springs,  not  springs  (in  the  Bakh 
ravine),  the  water  of  which  is  covered  by  a  thin 
film  of  gvpsum,  and  deposits  a  black  tenacious 
mud,  usea  bv  the  natives  as  a  dye  for  cotton 
cloth.  Petroleum  springs  have  been  found,  and 
the  range  yields  magnesian  limestone,  fire-clay, 
marble,  lithographic  stones,  sandstone,  coal,  sul- 
phur, gypsum,  brown  and  red  iron-ore,  copper- 
ore,  gold,  and  alum  slate.  The  lower  beds  contain 
no  organic  remains,  but  the  upper  abound  in 
them.  Sandstone  abounds, with  the  exuvisd  of  enor- 
mous animals,  either  saurians  or  sauroid  fishes. 
The  hills  at  Kalabagh  contain  great  quantities  of 
aluminous  slate,  from  which  alum  is  manufactured. 
The  slate,  well  sprinkled  with  water,  is  laid  in 
alternate  strata  with  wood,  until  the  pile  reaches 
a  height  of  25  to  30  feet ;  it  is  then  lighted,  and 
the  combustion  continued  for  about  twelve  hours, 
in  which  time  the  colour  of  the  slate  is  converted 
from  greyish-black  to  dark-red.  This  change  of 
colour  indicating  that  the  process  has  been  carried 
to  a  sufficient  extent,  the  mass  is  thrown  into  a 
tank  holding  as  much  water  as  it  is  computed  the 
alum  is  competent  to  saturate.  After  three  days, 
the  water,  which  becomes  of  a  dark-red  colour,  is 
drawn  off,  mixed  with  a  due  proportion  of  potash, 
and  boiled  down;  the  residuum  on  coolmg  be- 
coming a  solid  mass  of  alum.  The  coal  occurs  in 
oolitic  strata  at  Kalabagh,  and  is  employed  as  a 
fuel  for  the  Indus  steamers,  and  in  tertiary  strata 
between  Jalalpur  and  Pind  Dadan  Khan.  It  is 
of  inferior  quality,  consisting  of  a  brown  lignite, 
difficult  to  set  on  fire,  and  yielding  a  very  large 
proportion  of  ash.    The  principid  beds  of  sSt 


and  (5)  Abhivadana,  in  which  the  right  hand  is 
raised  to  the  forehead. 

All  the  races  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia  meet 
persons  of  distinction  a  mile  or  two  before  they 
enter  a  city,  and  a  visitor  is  received  according  to 
his  rank  at  the  outer  gate  of  the  house,  at  the 
door  of  the  room,  or  by  merely  rising  from  the 
seat.  It  is  customary  for  all  relations  and  friends 
to  call  upon  the  traveller  the  very  day  he  retoros, 
that  is  to  say  if  amity  is  to  endure. 

A  Hindu,  when  he  meets  a  friend  after  absence, 
throws  his  arms  round  him,  and  his  head  across 
his  shoulders,  twice  over  the  right  shoulder,  and 
once  over  the  left,  and  uses  other  ceremonies, 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  parties.  Salutation 
is  alluded  to  in  Matthew  v.  47,  xxiiL  7,  Mark  xiL 
38.  The  usual  way  of  kissing  the  knee  is  to 
place  the  finger  tips  on  it,  and  then  raise  them  to 
the  mouth.  It  is  an  action  denoting  great 
humility,  and  the  condescending  superior  who  is 
not  an  immediate  master  returns  the  compliment 
in  the  same  way. 

2  Samuel  xiv.  20  says,  'My  lord  is  wise 
according  to  the  wisdom  of  an  an^el  of  Grod.*  This 
is  very  much  like  the  hyberbohcal  language  of 
India.  Hindus  will  often  say,  *  Sahib  can  do 
everything.*  No  one  can  prevent  the  execution 
of  Sahib's  commands.    SahU)  is  God. 

Visitors  are  seated  with  strict  attention  to  their 
rank,  which,  on  public  occasions,  it  often  takes 
much  time  to  settle. 

Brahmans  are  saluted  by  joining  the  pahns  and 
raising  them  twice  or  thrice  to  uie  forehead,  or 
the  Brahman's  foot  is  touched  with  the  luuid, 
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which  is  ihea  raised  to  the  forehead.  Brahmans 
have  a  peculiar  phrase  of  salutation  for  each 
other.  The  very  humble,  or  persons  in  great 
distress,  bow  their  heads  or  bodies,  or  prostrate 
themselves  with  their  turbands  off  and  their  heads 
in  the  dust. 

Hindus  and  Muhammadans  usually  salute  with 
their  hands,  or  by  prostrations,  in  silence.  But 
with  the  Rajputs,  an  inferior  salutes  a  superior 
with  Jye-Deva,  Victory,  my  Lord !  Some  Hindus 
on  meeting  repaat  twice  the  name  of  Rama,  Ram- 
Ram  ;  this  and  N'mo  N'ma  are  Mahratta  forms,  and 
Sri-nat'h,  a  Canarese  form.  As  a  visitor  ap- 
proaches a  Muhammadan  prince,  the  attendants 
exclaim  Paon-ba-adab,  approach  with  respect, 
and  when  the  prince  may  rise  or  sit  down,  the 
Mir-dih  will  exclaim,  Umr-o-Daulat-ziada,  may 
years  and  fortime  be  prolonged.  Occasionally 
a  Muhammadan  will  say  Salam  Sahib  to  a  Euro- 
pean. A  Muhammadan  servant  on  receiving  an 
order  will  reply,  Jo-hukm,  whatever  your  order ; 
or  Ba  Bar  o  chasm,  on  my  head  and  eyes  be  it. 

The  antiquity  of  the  eastern  salutation  Salam  is 

shown  by  an  epitaph  of  Meleager,  which  addresses 

the  passer-by,  and  concludes  thus : — 

'  If  thoa  art  a  Syrian  sav  Salom,  but  if  a  Phoenician 
Say  Aadonin,  if  a  Greek,  Xaire  (x^ufi).' 

Salom  is  the  Hebrew  Selah;  Audonis,  a  Punic 
word,  is  uncertain. 

Amongst  the  Bhot  race,  in  the  Ladakh  frontiers, 
the  people  salute  by  raising  the  back  of  both  hands 
to  a  height  even  with  the  forehead,  and  then, 
repeatedly  describing  a  circle  in  the  air  with  them, 
end  by  drooping  the  fingers  downwards  and 
turning  the  palm  inwards.  There  is  a  similar 
Muhammadan  practice  of  Billain  lena,  where  a 
woman  is  supposed  to  take  upon  herself  all  the 
evils  which  would  befall  the  person  whom  she 
addresses  and  thus  encircles. 

In  salutation,  the  Persians  say,  Afiyat  bashad, 
may  it  be  health  to  you ;  or  Nosh-i-jan,  may  it 
be  a  drink  of  life.  The  Arabs  pay,  Hania,  may  it 
be  good  to  you ;  the  person  addressed  bows  and 
returns,  May  Allah  be  your  preserver.  Amongst 
Muhammadans  in  India  the  ordinary  salutation  at 
meeting  is  Salam-alaikum,  peace  be  unto  you,  and 
the  return  is  Alaik-us-sahun ;  but  a  servant  will 
exchiim  Daulat-ziada,  may  your  wealth  increase ; 
Umr  daraz,  may  your  hfe  be  prolonged ;  Umr-o- 
Daulat-nada,  may  your  years  and  your  dignity 
increase.  A  person  of  high  rank,  as  in  Europe,  first 
addresses  a  visitor  by  asking  Ehariat?  are  you  well  ? 
to  which  the  reply  will  be,  Is  your  highness  well  ? 
The  salutations  in  India  amongst  Muhammadans 
often  assume  the  form  of  a  blessine  or  prayer,  as 
May  your  life  be  long;  May  you  live  a  century 
ana  a  quarter.  A  MtSiamma&n  makes  a  saluta- 
tion onlinarily  with  the  right  hand ;  it  is  raised 
either  to  the  breast  or  to  the  forehead,  with  or 
without  the  words,  as  Salam-alaikum,  the  peace 
of  God  be  with  you. 

Pupils  kiss  the  hand  or  sleeve  of  their  teachers. 
Homage  is  paid  by  kissing  the  feet  of  the  ruler,  or 
by  kiiMing  the  ground  or  carpet,  or  by  laying  the 
turband  at  a  conqueror^s  feet. 

All  visits  end  by  the  head  of  the  house  pre- 
senting betel  leaf  with  areca  nut,  etc.,  to  the  guest, 
and  sprinkling  on  the  guest's  handkerchief  some 
essential  oil  or  attar  (otto)  of  roses,  sandal-wood, 
etc.,  or  rose-water,  and  this  is  the  signal  for  leave- 
taking. 


Burmese  bend  the  head  three  times  to  the 
ground. 

In  China,  when  friends  meet,  they  each  fold 
their  hands  in  silence.  If  anything  be  said,  it  is 
Tsing!  Tsingl  meanmg  I  pray  you  I  I  pray  you  I 

0-hio  is  a  friendly  salutation  of  the  «Japanese. 

The  people  of  New  Zealand  press  their  noses 
against  those  of  the  friends  whom  they  salute. 

In  Fiji  the  hands  are  clapped  to  show  respect 
to  a  chief  or  superiors.  In  Japan  it  is  a  ceremony 
of  respect  to  superiors.  In  Fiji  the  mountaineers 
in  expressing  astonishment  shake  backwards  and 
forwards  and  transversely  once  or  twice  the  right 
hand. — Ward,  iii.  p.  189;  BurtorCs  Mecca,  i.  p. 
292 ;  Burton's  Scinde,  il  pp.  20, 21.  See  Musafiha ; 
Salam. 

SALVADORA  OLEOIDES.    Dne, 


Van,  Vani,   .    ,    .  Panj. 
Mithi-van,  Wannah,    „ 

Pilu,  Peelu,  Pil,    ,  Panj. 


Jal,  Jhal, ....  Panj. 
Plewane,  .  Trans-Indus. 

Dried  fruU. 
Khokar,  Tak,     .  Tr.-Ind. 


This  tree  is  very  abundant  in  the  Panjab  and  as 
far  east  as  the  Jumna,  fringing  the  sandy  tract 
as  the  jhao,  the  Tamarix  dioica,  does  the  river. 
Wood  close-grained,  much  used  for  fuel ;  in  the 
Multan  division  its  wood  is  used  for  raiters  and 
as  knee  timbers  for  boats.  In  some  arid  parts  of 
the  Panjab,  it  forms  the  only  vegetation ;  it  occurs 
in  Sind,  and  trees  are  met  with  of  11  to  14  feet 
in  girth.  It  flowers  in  April,  and  when  its  abund- 
ant, sweetish,  red  froit  npens  at  the  beginning  of 
the  hot  weather,  it  is  very  largely  eaten  by  the 
people,  who  go  in  numbers  to  gather  it  A  gall 
occurs  on  this  tree  used  in  dyeing,  and  the  root 
is  ground  and  applied  as  a  blister.— 5tetrar/; 
ClegJiom ;  CoL  Lake, 

SALVADORA  PBRSICA.  L.  Tooth-brush  tree. 

S.  Indica,  W,  III.  \     S.  Wightiana,  Bedd. 

Arak,  .    .    .    ,    .Arab.    Pilu,    .    .    .    ,    .  Sind. 


Opa-nghai,    .    .    .  Tam. 

Wara^-wenki,  ,    .  Tbl, 

Ohuma,    ....  „ 

Chinna  vara-gogu,  „ 


Khardul  of  Talmud. 
Jhal,  Pilu,  .    .    .  Hind. 
Kauri-van,  Eanri-jal,  „ 
Eabbar,  Kharijhar,  Sind. 

This,  supposed  to  be  the  mustard  tree  of  Scrip- 
ture, grows  in  Arabia,  the  Persian  Gulf ;  is  very 
common  in  Ajmir  and  Marwar ;  is  not  a  common 
tree  on  the  Bombay  side  of  India,  except  at 
Muhammadan  durgas  and  places  of  worship; 
^  but  it  grows  wild  on  the  coast  in  the  Hubshee's 
country  of  Janjirah,  and  in  the  Southern  Mahratta 
country,  though  it  seldom  reaches  any  size.  In 
Sind  it  is  more  common,  and  grows  considerably 
larger.  It  thrives  well  in  every  soil,  and  is  in 
flower  and  fruit  all  the  year  round.  The  bright 
green  of  the  leaves  is  very  refreshing  to  the  eye, 
as  the  tree  grows  in  very  barren  places;  it  is 
generally  semi-recumbent  on  the  ground,  and 
affords  little  shade.  The  leaves  and  bark  are 
very  acrid,  smelling  very  strongly  of  cresses ;  the 
freshly-pounded  bark  Of  the  roots  is  an  active 
epispastic.  Trunk  generally  crooked,  from  eight 
to  ten  feet  high  to  the  branches,  and  one  foot  in 
diameter.  A  decoction  of  the  bark  of  the  stem 
is  said  to  be  tonic,  and  the  red  berries  eatable. 
Dr.  Gibson  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  wood  of 
this  tree  is  well  worthy  of  an  extended  trial,  as  it 
seems  rather  strong  and  of  compact  grain.— 
Irvine ;  Roxh, ;  Gibson ;  Royle ;  O'Sh. 

SALVADORA  WIGHTIANA.    Planch. 
S.  Indica,  Wight,  Illus,       \  S.  Persica,  Boxb, 

Opa, Tam.  |  PeddayWaragn-wenkijTsL. 

This  middling-sized  tree  is  common  throughout 
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the  Madras  Presidency,  in  low  lands  in  the  plains, 
and  particularly  in  saline  soil ;  the  berries  naye  a 
strong  aromatic  smell  and  taste  like  garden  cress ; 
the  bark  of  the  root  is  very  acrid,  and  if  applied 
to  the  skin  raises  blisters,  for  which  purpose  the 
natives  use  it,  and  as  a  stimulant  it  might  be  of 
considerable  efficacy.  It  or  an  allied  species  is 
said  to  be  the  mustard  tree  of  Scripture ;  it  is 
in  flower  and  fruit  all  the  year  round. — Thw,  En. 
PL  Zeyl  p.  190 ;  Beddome,  Fl.  Sylv,  xxL  p.  247. 
SALVIA  BENGALENSIS.  Rottler, 
Meriandra  Bengalensis,  Bentham, 

Murioo Beno.  I  Saya  elley,    .    •    .    Tam. 

Vftlaiti  Kafnr-ki-pat,DuK.  | 

A  straggling  shrub  with  a  trunk  often  as  thick 
as  a  man's  arm ;  common  in  Bengal  and  Goro- 
mandel,  much  stronger  than  the  officinal  Base, 
It  is  cultivated  in  European  gardens.  Hindus 
think  this  a  very  impure  plant. — 0\Sh, ;  Irvine, 

Salvia  haDmatodes,  >K.,  Behen,  Arab.,  Lal- 
behman,  Beng.,  is  the  bloody- veined  sage. 

Salvia  Moorcroftiana,  Kanocha,  Hind.,  a  plant 
of  Eaghan,  growingly  plentifully  in  the  talley  of 
Kashmir;  its  seed  are  officinal. — Honig. 

Salvia  multirrbiza,  Tan-san,  Chin.,  a  sage 
grown  in  Shen  -  si,  Shan  -  si,  and  Shan-tung.  — 
Smith, 

Salvia  officinalis,  W,,  Garden  Sage. 
Salbiik,    ....    Hind.  |  Sefa  kas  ?    .    .    .     Tam. 

Of  somewhat  bitter,  hot,  aromatic,  and  slightly 
astringent  flavour.  These  qualities  are  retained 
on  drying.  It  affords  on  distillation  with  water 
a  large  quantity  of  essential  oil,  containing  26 
per  cent,  of  camphor.  Sage  is  used^for  stuffings 
and  flavouring  various  dishes. 

Salvia  ple^ia,  King-kai,  Cbin.,  is  used  medi- 
cinally.— O^Sh.;  Jaffrey. 

SAL  WIN  0€  Balween,  a  river  of  Tenasserim, 
Britieb  Burma,  with  a  general  north  and  south 
course."  The  source  of  this  river  has  never  been 
explored ;  but  the  best  authorities  agree  in  stating 
that  it  is  in  proximity  to  the  source  of  the  Irawadi 
(Irrawaddy),  far  up  in  the  snowy  range  which  lies 
eastward  of  Assam,  in  lat  28°  N,,  and  forms  part 
of  the  Himalayan  system  of  mountains.  After 
traversing;  Yunnan,  a  Chinese  province,  and  the 
Shan  and  Kareng-ni  States,  lying  south  of  it,  the 
Salwin  enters  British  Burma  at  its  extreme  north- 
eastern comer,  and  for  some  distance,  as  far  as 
the  Thoungyeng  river,  marks  the  eastern  limits  of 
the  province.  At  Moulmein  the  Salwin  receives 
from  the  eastward  the  Gyaing,  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Hlaing-bhwai  and  the  Houng- 
tbaraw,  and  the  Attaran,  which  joins  the  Gyaing 
at  its  mouth.  Here  the  Salwin  splits  into  two 
mouths,— the  northern,  flowing  between  Bhi-lu- 
gywon  and  the  old  town  of  Martaban,  is  unnavig- 
able  now  by  reason  of  •  sandbanks,  but  some 
centuries  ago  was  the  principal  entrance.  The 
southern  branch  flows  past  Moulmein,  and  falls 
into  the  sea  at  Amherst  by  a  mouth  7  miles 
wide.  By  this  channel  vessels  of  the  largest  size 
can  reach  Moulmein,  but  navigation  is  rendered 
difficult  by  the  shifting  of  the  sands.  The  area  of 
the  Salwin  basin  is  62,700  square  miles ;  it  is  800 
miles  in  length,  but  seldom  more  than  100  miles 
in  breadth. 

SALWIN  HILL  TRACTS,  a  British  district  in 
Tenasserim  division,  British  Burma.  The  popu- 
lation in  1872  was  returned  at  26,117 ;  in  1877, 


S.  pentapetala»  Ocerin, 
Niota jpentapetala,  Poir^ 

D.cr. 


Karens  4  a  few  Shans  are  settled  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Pa-pwon.  The  eastern  portion  of 
the  hill  tracts  was  formerly  inhabited  by  Rwon 
Shans,  whence  the  name  Rwon-za-leng;  but  the 
larger  number  of  these  were  brought  away  by 
Aloungbhura  to  what  is  now  the  Syriam  township 
of  Rangoon. — Imp.  Gaz.  viil 

SALYA,  a  raja  of  Madra,  sold  his  sister  Madri 
to  be  the  second  wife  of  raja  Pandu.  His  country 
was  probably  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Hima- 
laya, or  in  Butan,  and  the  customs  of  the  people 
were  barbarous.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Kuru-kshetra,  was  the  generalissimo  of  theEAurava 
on  the  last  day  of  the  war,  and  was  then  slain  by 
Yudishthra.  During  a  dispute  in  the  midst  of 
the  battle,  Kama,  when  advancing  to  meet  Arjuna, 
angrily  twitted  Salya  with  the  customs  of  his 
country,  where  wives,  mothers,  sisters,  daughters, 
brothers,  and  uncles  all  commune  together  in  a 
medley. —  Wheeler^  Hist,  of  India. 

SAMADERA  INDICA.     Gfertn. 

N.  tetrapetala,  WalL 
N.  Lamarckiana,  Blume. 
Yittmannlaelliptica,  Vahl. 
Earin  gota,  .    •  Maleal.  |  Samadara-g^aas,     .  Singh. 

A  large  tree  of  the  south  of  Ceylon,  the  south 
of  India,  and  common  in  the  Konkans  and  on  the 
Malabar  coast ;  its  bark  is  the  Niepa  bark  of  com- 
merce. The  bark,  root,  and  fruit  of  the  plant  are 
intensely  bitter,  like  other  plants  of  the  quassia 
family,  and  are  used  as  a  medicine  by  the  ^ghal- 
ese.—kng.  Cyc;  Useful  Plants ;  Thw. 

SAMADERA  LUCIDA.  Gartn.  Niota  lucida. 
Ka  thay,  Burm.  The  low  grounds  near  Uie  sea- 
coast  of  Tenasserim  are  ornamented  with  this 
handsome  shrub,  which  bears  a  rather  curious 
flower ;  its  leaves  are  most  intensely  bitter ;  it  is 
cultivated  m  the  gardens  about  Batavia. — Motion; 
Wall.  Pi:  As.  Ear. 

SAMADH.  Sansk.  The  spiritual  throne  of 
the  founder  of  a  Hindu  sect,  the  gaddi  or  pillow 
at  the  seat  of  the  original  site  of  the  sect. 

SAMADHI,  silent  abstraction  and  contempla- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Being.  This  in  Hindu  belief 
is  a  power  that  enables  its  possessor  to  exercise  an 
entire  control  over  all  his  faculties,  and  keep  them 
in  perfect  restraint  In  that  performed  by  Jogis, 
they  pretend  to  be  able  to  suspend  the  connection 
between  the  soul  and  body. 

Also,  the  self-immolation  of  a  Jogi  mendicant, 
by  burying  or  burning  himself  alive;  also,  the 
ceremony  of  sinking  in  water  or  burying  the  corpse 
of  a  deceased  Jogi;  a  small  or  low  slirine  or 
tomb  erected  over  the  pave  of  a  Jogi,  commonly 
surmounted  b^  a  standing  place  for  a  tulsi  plant. 

Burying  alive  with  Hindus  receives  religious 
sanction,  on  the  ground  that  where  there  is  no 
remedy,  the  prolongation  of  hopeless  misery  is  not 
demanded  by  the  divine  ruler,  and  its  termination 
may  be  left  at  the  option  of  the  wretched  sufferer. 
It  was  therefore  permitted  to  those  who  were  slowly 
wasting  under  such  loathsome  and  incurable  disease 
as  leprosy,  to  put  a  period  to  their  days  when  life 
became  intolerable  ;  and  it  was  feared  that  if  death 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  were  awaited,  there 
would  be  none  to  carry  the  polluted  corpse  to  Uie 
grave.  A  deep  hole  is  dug  in  a  retired  spot,  where 
there  is  little  chance  of  interruption ;  the  sufferer 
drags  himself  to  the  place  as  best  he  can,  and 
descends  into  the  hole.    His  friends  throw  the 


at  26,649.    The  inhabitants  are  almost  entirely    loose  earth  over  him,  and  in  a  few  short  moments 
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it  is  all  over.  The  Pioneer  newspaper  tells  ot 
a  leper  who  had  lost  his  hands  and  feet  under 
the  ravages  of  the  horrible  disease,  and  belonged 
to  a  family  of  lepers.  His  father  and  some  of  his 
brothers  and  sisters  had  already  fallen  victims  to 
it,  and  his  inunediate  descendants  were  afflicted 
with  the  malady.  He  had  no  hope  of  recovery,  no 
wish  for  further  life ;  so  he  asked  his  son  to  dig 
his  last  resting-place,  and,  dragging  himself  there, 
put  an  end  to  his  sufferings. 

Cases  yearly  occur  in  one  part  or  other  of  British 
India.  The  Atit  of  Anjar  m  Cutch  say  that  their 
patron  saint  was  a  Chauhan  king  of  Ajmir,  who 
ended  his  days  by  a  voluntary  death ;  Jaisal,  a 
Jhareja  Rajput  of  Kedana,  near  Tuna,  and  his  wife 
Turi  Kathiana,  about  the  16th  century,  voluntarily 
perished,  and  are  worshipped. 

Samadli  was  practised  in  Rajputana  up  till 
1868.  The  Political  Agent  of  Serohl  furnished  a 
list  of  instances  in  the  course  of  six  years  that  had 


was  by  that  time  nearly  all  consumed. — Easterii 
Monachlsnij  p.  441  j  W. ;  Friend  of  India^  May 
1868;  Pioneer. 

SAMADHIKA,  a  sect  who  preceded  Sakya 
Muni ;  they  placed  the  attainment  of  everlasting 
bliss  on  the  continued  practice  of  Samadhi,  or  of 
deep  and  devout  abstraction. 

SAJf  ANA,  in  the  Sanskrit,  Shramana,  literally 
hermit ;  whence  is  derived  the  name  Samanasans, 
applied  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  to  the  adherents 
of  JBuddha ;  hence  also  the  title  Shaman  or  Sraman^ 
given  in  Northern  Asia  to  the  Buddhist  priests. 

Samanaros  is  the  designation,  in  Ceylon,  of  the 
Buddhist  priests  who  have  attained  the  first  rank 
of  ordination.  This  name,  preserved  to  the  present 
day  as  the  designation  of  the  Buddhist  priesthood 
in  Siam  and  Ceylon,  is  identical  with  the  Saman- 
seans  or  Buddhists  of  Behar,  described  by  Megas- 
thenes,  who,  B.C.  800,  was  an  ambassador  from 
Seleucus  to  their  king,  and  whose  last  work,  on 


come  to  his  knowledge,  chiefly  in  the  neighbour-    the  state  of  India  at  that  period,  is  quoted  by 


hood  of  Motagaon,  a  Dorder  village.  Out  of  nine 
cases  of  Saniid'h  reported,  eight  of  the  victims 
were  lepers,  the  others  having  been  sacrificed,  no 
doubt  at  tJieir  own  desire,  on  account  of  old  age 
and  poverty.  The  Rao  of  Serohl  issued  a  proclam- 
ation forbidding  the  practice,  under  the  penalty 
of  ten  years*  imprisonment ;  but  in  many  of  the 
cases  the  persons  who  dig  the  pit  and  cover  up 
the  unfortunate  wretch  are  themselves  lepers,  and 
to  them  death  itself  would  bo  welcome,  and  the 
Rao  would  hardly  care  to  introduce  any  of  them 
into  his  prisons  in  Serohl. 

In  the  Rajput  State  of  Bikanir,  a  Samad'h  or 
burying  alive  occurred  at  a  village  called  Upni, 
sixty  miles  from  the  chief  town  of  the  state.  It 
came  about  in  this  way :  The  Thakur  of  Sandhwa 
sent  his  vakeel  to  the  above-named  village  to 
collect  revenue.  The  Siddhs  of  the  place,  how- 
ever, refused  to  pay,  and,  in  order  to  intimidate 
the  Thakur,  160  of  them  collected  before  his 
door,  squatted  down  there,  and  threatened  to 
commit  suicide  unless  he  gave  way.  As  the  Tha- 
kur held  out,  they  selected  two  of  their  number, 
— a  man  aged  seventv-five,  and  a  woman  aged 
sixty -five, — and  buriea  them  alive  on  the  Thakur's 
X)remises.  The  village  lumberdars  tried  to  prevent 
Uiis  crime,  and  were  soundly  punished  for  their 
good  intention.  Twenty-nine  siddhs  were  taken 
into  custody,  and  nineteen  sentenced  to  various 
terms  of  imprisonment 

NearAhmadabad,  aBitdunacharya  Bawa,  residing 
at  a  place  called  Beit  Sankheidhar,  is  said  to  have 
been  a  Pardesi  who  lived  in  a  hut  on  the  verge  of 
the  Dhingaishwar  Mahadeo  tank  in  the  place  above 
mentioned.  For  twelve  years  he  was  in  the  habit, 
it  is  said,  of  praying  for  a  couple  of  hours  daily,  all 
the  while  gazing  intently  at  the  sun  without  turn- 
ing hifl  eyes  from  its  scorching  rays.  At  last  he 
caSed  his  creditors  together  and  paid  off  every 
pie  of  his  debts.  He  then  repairea  to  the  temple 
known  as  Dwarka^s  Mundir,  for  his  last  hymn  of 
praise,  and  thence  straight  to  an  out-of-the-way 
place,  where  he  had  previously  improvised  for  him- 
self a  sort  of  funeral  pyre  with  his  own  hands.  He 
ascended  the  pyre  with  alacrity,  performed  his  own 
funoral  rites  'bj  lighting  it  with  his  hands,  and  thus 
voluntarily  bum^  himself  to  death.  Information 
of  this  self-immolation  was  given  by  a  barber  to  A 
police-offlcer,  who,  on  proceeding  to  the  place, 
found  that  he  was  too  late,  for  the  Bawa's  body 
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Strabo  and  Pliny.  The  same  designation  for  the 
priesthood,  Samana,  is  applied  equally  by  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  in  the  2d  century,  and  by  Porphyry 
in  the  4th. 

A  Buddhist  novice  must  be  eight  years  old,  and 
have  the  consent  of  his  parents.  His  vows  are  not 
irrevocable. — Bunsen,  God  in  Hist,  I  p.  365; 
Tennent\H  Christianity^  p.  216. 

SAMANDAR  KHAG.  Hind.  Literally  sea- 
foam,  the  dorsal  plate  of  the  sepia  or  cuttle-fieJi. 
It  is  used  medicinally  as  an  absorbent  and  ant- 
acid, and  to  rub  down  paint- work.  It  is  now  in 
Europe  only  valued  as  a  tooth-powder,  and  in  the 
arts  considered  refrigerant ;  used  in  eye  ointments, 
also  in  mesalihs. — Gen.  Med.  Top.  p.  150. 

SAMANGARHA  or  Simroun,  a  dynasty  who 
reigned  from  A.D.  844  to  A.D.  1323,  in  the  Terai 
south  of  Nepal. 

SAMANl,  a  dynasty  ruling  in  Bokhara,  Khor- 
asan,  and  Persia  (a.d.  874-76-999).  The  origin  of 
their  name  is  not  known.  By  order  of  Mamuii, 
three  of  the  sons  were  appointed  to  governments 
beyond  the  Oxus,  and  one  to  that  of  Herat.  They 
were  continued  under  the  Taherides,  and  retained 
Transoxiana,  after  the  fall  of  that  dynasty,  till  the 
death  of  Yakub  Leis ;  when  they  passed  the  Oxus 
at  the  head  of  a  large  army  of  cavalry,  made  Umar 
Leis  prisoner,  and  took  possession  of  all  the  terri- 
tory ne  had  conquered,  and  governed  it,  really 
independent,  till  deprived  of  it  by  the  Delmites. 

The  Samani,  however,  remained  masters  of 
Khorasan  and  Transoxiana,  and  cave  rise  to  the 
dynasty  of  Ghazni,  who  were  the  rounders  of  the 
Muhammadan  empire  of  India,  which  lasted  under 
several  dynasties  for  above  800  years. 

The  Samani  are  generally  reckoned  Turk ;  but 
their  founder  was  presented  to  the  Khalif  Mamun 
at  Merv  in  Khorasan,  and  was  neither  a  Turk! 
chief  nor  a  slave.  The  family  claimed  a  Persian 
ancestor,  at  a  time  when  a  descent  from  the  Gabr 
race  would  not  have  been  an  object  of  ambition 
to  men  of  another  race.  They  were  the  first  en- 
couragere  of  Persian  literature.— jET^pA.  pp.  71, 300. 

SAMAPATTI.  Sansk.  In  Buddhism,  silent 
abstraction  and  contemplation  of  the  Supreme 
Being.    See  Samadhi. 

SAMAR  Amber  is  frequently  gathered  in  con- 
siderable lumps  in  the  vicinity  of  Samar  and  the 
other  islands  of  the  Bissaya  group  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  as  well  as  mother-of-pearl,  tortoise- 


SAMARANG  RESIDENCY. 
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shell,  and  red  and  black  coral ;  of  the  latter  kind, 
shafts  are  obtained  as  thick  as  the  finger,  and  six 
or  eight  feet  long. —  Walton's  State,  p.  38. 

SAMARANG  RESIDENCY  and  town  in  Java 
has  1,278,244  of  population,  exclusive  of  the  mili- 
tary, viz.  Europeans,  5159 ;  Natives,  1,255,441 ; 
Chinese,  1592;  Arabs,  717;  others,  1006.  Near 
Samarang  is  the  headquarters  of  the  army  of 
Netherland  India.  It  is  strongly  fortified.  Sama- 
itmg  anchorage  is  exposed  in  the  western  monsoon ; 
the  town  is  built  on  both  sides  of  a  small  river. 
— Bikmore,  p.  56. 

SAMARCAND,  in  lat.  39°  88'  45*^  N.,  and  long. 
64°  38'  12"  E.  of  Paris,  is  a  town  2150  feet  above  the 
sea,  was  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Sogdiana.  It  is 
2  miles  distant  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Zar-afshan 
river,  235  miles  from  Bokhara,  247  from  Khokand, 
and  139  from  Tashkand.  It  has  eight  gates,  is 
8}  miles  in  circumference,  and  has  a  population  of 
about  70,000  souls,  viz.  40,000  in  the  Russian 
quarter,  and  30,000  in  the  Asiatic  quarter.  The 
area  of  its  ark  or  citadel  is  91*87  acres.  It  has 
165  mosques,  24  colleges,  24  cemeteries,  33  cara- 
vansaries, 3000  shops,  and  1000  factories  and  estab- 
lishments. The  Talar-i-Timur,  or  reception-hall  of 
Timur,  contains  the  Kok-tash,  a  colossal  mass  of 
stone  of  a  greenish  or  bluish  colour,  10  feet  long, 
4  feet  broad,  and  4^  feet  high,  on  which  the  throne 
of  Timur  used  to  be  placed.  Each  amir  of  Bokh- 
ara, on  his  accession,  took  his  seat  on  this  stone. 

European  goods  of  every  kind  are  largely  im- 
ported, and  skins,  knives,  carpets,  silks,  em- 
broidered saddles,  etc.,  are  exported.  The  citadel, 
which  is  defended  by  a  strong  wall  thirty-six  feet 
high,  and  nearly  two  miles  in  circumference,  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  Central  Asia.  This  city  has 
been  subjected  to  many  reverses.  It  was  known 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  by  the  name  of 
Marakanda  Regio  Sogdianarinm. 

Shammir  Yerash,  the  son  of  Yashir,  the  succes- 
sor of  the  Balkees  of  the  Christian  era,  was  one  of 
the  greatest  warriors  who  ever  held  the  throne  of 
Yemen.  He  carried  his  arms  into  Irak,  Persia, 
and  the  neighbouring  countries,  attacked  and 
nearly  destroyed  the  ancient  capital  of  Sogdiana, 
which  thenceforth  took  the  name  of  Samarcand. 
Remains  of  Himyaritic  inscriptions  were  long  found 
there,  and  one  mentioned  by  Abul  Fada  began 
thus :  ^  In  the  name  of  God,  this  building  was 
erected  by  Shammir  Yerash,  in  honour  of  the  Lord 
the  Sun.'  Shammir  afterwards  perished  with  his 
army  in  the  deserts  of  Tibetj  in  an  invasion  of 
China.  To  revenge  the  death  of  his  grandfather, 
Tobba-ul-Akran,  who  occupied  the  throne  of  Ye- 
men for  about  fifty  years,  from  a.d.  90  to  a.d.  140, 
marched  and  rebuilt  Samarcand ;  carried  war  into 
China,  where  he  founded  a  city  which  Thaalebi 
called  El-Beit,  and  where  he  left  a  colony  of  80,000 
Arabs,  who  continued  a  distinct  people  when 
Hemedoun  wrote  in  a.d.  553.  Samarcand  in  the 
time  of  the  Samanides  was  the  largest  dty  beyond 
the  Oxus,  and  only  began  to  decline  from  its 
former  importance  when  Ismail  chose  Bokhara  for 
his  own  residence.  Under  the  Kharezmians  it  is 
said  to  have  raised  itself  again,  and  become  much 
larger  than  its  rival,  and  under  Timur,  to  have 
reached  the  culminating  point  of  its  prosperity. 
Timur  marched  from  Samarcand  in  a.d.  1897,  into 
India,  but  returned  the  following  year  and  pro- 
ceeded against  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Constantinople. 
With  the  fall  of  the  Tuaurides,  its  decav  com- 


menced ;  Bokhara  became  from  this  time  the  only 
ofiicial  capital,  and  the  princes  of  the  house  of  the 
Sheibani,  the  Ashtarkhani,  and  the  Manghits,  only 
visited  Samarcand  as  a  summer  excursion  for  the 
sake  of  its  natural  beauties. —  Vamhery,  Bokhara, 
p.  27. 

SAMARITANS  have  been  inhabitants  of  Nablus, 
the  ancient  Shechem,  near  Jerusalem,  since  the 
time  of  Nehemiah.  Samaritan  history  is  detailed 
in  2  Kings  xvii.  It  had  been  attacked  by 
Sargun,  B.C.  746,  745,  was  besieged  and  taken 
B.C.  719,  and  the  people  carried  away  to  Assyria 
and  Medea.  According  to  the  Samaritan  tradi- 
tions, it  was  on  the  rock  surface  of  Mount 
Gerizim  that  Abraham  prepared  to  sacrifice  his 
son  Isaac.  This  was  the  Bethel  of  Jacob,  and 
to  this  day  the  Samaritan  priest  takes  off  his 
shoes  as  he  nears  the  spot,  because  it  is  holy 
ground.  Samaritans  are  Christians  since  Jesus 
planted  it  amongst  them,  John  iv.  5-42.  In  the 
rites  of  the  Yom-kippoor,  or  day  of  atonement,  of 
the  Samaritans,  they  make  in  their  responses 
avowals  of  their  belief  in  Jehovah  and  in  Moses, 
and  are  accompanied  by  constant  sudden  prostra- 
tions, and  by  frequently  rubbing  down  the  whole 
face  and  beia.rd  with  the  right  hand,  a  gesture 
frequently  used  by  Muhammadans  when  any 
sacred  name  or  form  of  words  is  said,  and  seems 
to  be  an  attempt  actually  to  catch  the  grace  of  the 
words  residing  in  the  breath  of  the  speaker  him- 
self, and  communicate  it  to  his  beard  and  counte- 
nance. 

SAM  AS  AN,  Hind.,  also  Samsan  and  Smsan,  a 
place  of  cremation  of  Hindus ;  a  burning  ground. 

SAMASTANAM.  Tam.  A  metropolis,  the 
residence  of  a  family  of  rank ;  a  house,  a  family. 

SAMAVARTHANUM,  the  ceremony  of  a 
Brahman  returning  home  at  the  termination  of  his 
studentship. 

SAMBA.  Tam.  A  fine  kind  of  rice  with  white 
and  weU-flavoured  grains.  It  is  sown  in  July, 
transplanted  in  October,  and  reaped  in  February. 

SAMBAH  amongst  the  Malay  means  obeisance, 
homage,  etc.,  and  is  used  for  the  ordinary  words 
^  to  speak '  by  inferiors  to  a  king ;  Salam  is  the 
simple  Arabic  salutation,  *  peace ;  *  subjects  or  in- 
feriors addressing  a  king  are  said  to  sambah,  not 
to  chakap  or  kata,  or  other  words  in  common  use 
— Jour,  Jnd.  Arch.  v.  No.  xi. 

SAMBAL.  Jav.  Cooked  vegetables  mixed 
with  capsicum ;  a  Malay  sweetmeat. 

SAMBALPUR,  a  town  in  the  Central  Provinces 
of  British  India,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mahanadi 
river.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  a  district  of  the 
same  name,  lying  between  lat  21^  2'  and  21^  57' 
N.,  and  long.  83^  16'  and  84°  21'  E.  The  Bara 
Pahar  Hills  are  covered  with  dense  jungle.  The 
Mahanadi,  near  Padmapur,  contains  large  mass^ 
of  granular  limestone,  resembling  marble.  Gold 
dust  is  washed  for  in  the  Mahanadi  and  the  lb, 
and  diamonds  are  found  at  the  junction  of  these 
rivers,  near  Hirakhuda  island. 

During  native  rule,  15  or  20  villages  were  granted 
rent-free  to  a  class  called  Jhira,  in  consideration 
of  their  undertaking  the  search  for  diamonds. 
When  the  country  lapsed  in  1850,  these  villages 
were  resumed ;  and  though  an  attmpt  was  made 
to  lease  out  the  right  to  seek  for  diamonds,  the 
farm  only  fetched  some  Rs.  200  per  annum  for  a 
short  time.  Under  the  native  government  it  was 
the  practice  to  give  the  jhira  diamond-seekers  a 
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Tillage  rent-free,  if  they  produced  a  good-sized 
diamond,  land  being  of  little  or  no  value  then. 
The  smaller  diamonds  they  used  to  secrete  and  sell. 
So  far  as  can  be  learned,  the  best  stones  ever 
found  here  were  thin  and  flat,  with  flaws  in  them, 
bat  they  were  admirably  suited  for  setting  in  native 
jewellery. 

The  most  numerous  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  are 
the  Savara  (53,603  in  1872),  and  the  Gond 
(43,687),  with  Kol,  Bhil,  Binjwal,  Khond,  eta 
In  1872,  Brahmans  numbered  17,552 ;  the  mass 
of  the  Hindu  population  consisting  of  Gaur 
(60,026)  and  other  cultivating  or  inferior  castes. 
The  Kolta,  the  Agharia,  and  the  Brahman  are 
the  lai^est  cultivators.  The  labourers  are  the 
Pab,  Saoura,  Ganda,  Gond,  Mali,  and  Gaoli 
races. 

The  Uriya  Brahmans  came  from  Guttack  and 
Pari  within  comparatively  recent  times,  while  the 
Jbarwa  Brahmans  settled   here  many  hundred 
years  ago.     The  Uriya  will  not  eat  with  the 
Jbarwa.    Tbe  Jharwa  or  jungle  Brahmans  are 
careful,  hard-working,  and  intelligent,  cultivating 
the  soil,  engaging  in  trade,  and  turning  their  hand 
to  anything  useful  and  profitable.     The  Mahanti 
are  tlie  clerks  of  Orissa;  they  are  immigrants  from 
the  districts  to  the  east,  and  take  occupation  as 
clerks  in  government  offices,  schoolmasters,  etc. 
They  are  an  intelligent  but  somewhat  effeminate 
race.    The  Bhulia  are  weavers  of  cotton  cloths, 
not  celebrated  for  fineness  of  texture,  but  for 
brilliancy  of  colour  and  variety  of  pattern  they 
can  hardly  be  excelled  among  coarse  native  fabrics. 
Cotton  cloths  are  also  made  by  the  Mehra.    The 
Koshti  are  weavers  of  tasseh  silk  oloth.     Their 
manufacture  is  justly  celebrated,  the  texture  is  very 
even,  and  the  silk  has  a  lustre  which  never  fades, 
however  long  it  may  have  been  in  wear.    The 
Sunar  or  goldsmith  manufacture  all  the  ornaments 
worn  by  we  women ;  these  are  very  peculiar,  un- 
like those  used  in  other  parts  of  India.    The 
prettiest  ornaments  made  here  are  the  kanthu,  or 
necklaces  of  large  gold-fluted  beads,  worn  often 
by  Brahman  and  Rajput  sepoys  of  the  Native  army. 
The  Kewat^  fishermen  and  Wtmen,  are  a  numerous 
and  hardy  race,  and  sometimes  engage  in  small 
venturcB  of  trade.    Ghasi  are  grass-cutters  and 
grooms;  they  will  also  perform  the  duties  of 
sweepers.    The  aboriginal  tribes  of  the  Khalsa 
are  Gond,  Pab,  Saoura,  Binjwal  or  Binjawar^  and 
Kol  or  Dhangar ;  the  latter  came  from  the  Chutia 
Kagpur  direction;  they  are,  as  a  dass,  hard- 
working, honest,  and  light-hearted,  and  when  not 
engaged  in  cultivating  either  for  themselves  or  for 
others,  thev  will  take  service  of  any  kind.     Road- 
making,  palkee-bearing,  gardening,  punkah-pulling, 
all  come  alike  to  them,  and  the  women  work  eoually 
hard  with  the  men ;  they  are  fond  of  strong  drink, 
but  apparently  only  give  way  to  it  on  festive 
occasions.    At  certain  periods  of  the  year,  women 
and  men  dance  all  linked  together  in  a  circle,  pace 
round  in  a  monotonous   but   perfectly  regular 
measure,  swaying  at  the  same  time  their  bodies 
backwards    and    forwards,    occasionally    almost 
touching  the  ground  with  their  heads ;  they  are 
all  decked  out  in  their  best,  the  women  ornament- 
ing   their  hair  fantastically  with  feathers   and 
flowers.    Ghee  is  a  chiefsbip  attached  to  the  Sam- 
belpur  district,  situated  some  fifty  miles  west,  and 
a  little  south  of  the  town  of  Sambalpur.    The 
chiefs  family  are  Binjwal  (Binjawar),  and  were 


much  mixed  up  in  the  Sureudra  Sai  rebellion  — 
Central  Province  Gazetteer. 

S  A  MB  AN,  meaning  deity,  the  tribal  title  of  the 
Pariah  race  in  the  Tamil  country. 

SAMBARTTA,  a  Hindu  philosopher,  born  at 
Benares,  who  adopted  the  views  of  the  Maimansa 
school  He  is  mentioned  in  the  Yoga-Vashishta 
Ramayana. — Ward,  iv.  p.  29. 

SAMBA WA  ISLAND,  the  third  in  a  direct 
line  east  of  Java,  is  about  three  times  the  extent 
of  Bali  or  Ix>mbok,  and  divided  by  a  deep  bay 
into  two  peninsulas.  It  has  three  languages,— 
the  Samba wa,  the  Bima,  and  the  Tambora.  The 
natives  of  Sambawa  are  little  inferior  in  culti- 
vation to  the  most  improved  nations  of  Celebes. 
The  Sambawa  and  Bima  languages  are  written  in 
the  Bugi  character,  but  there  exists  in  this  island 
a  singular  and  curious  obsolete  alphabet.  It  is 
ascribed  to  the  Bima  nation,  but  the  characters 
do  not  generally  correspond  with  the  simple 
sounds  of  the  Bima  language,  as  exhibited  in  the 
specimen  given  of  it. 

SAMBHAR  LAKE,  a  sheet  of  salt  water  iu 
Rajputana ;  when  fuU,  is  20  miles  long,  from  1^ 
to  7^  miles  broad,  and  1  to  4  feet  deep.  It  is  on 
the  borders  of  the  Jeypore  and  Jodhpur  States. 
The  country  around  is  arid  and  sterile,  with  rocks 
abounding  in  limestone  and  salt,  and  belonging  to 
the  Permian  system,  and  are  supposed  to  yield  the 
salt  of  the  lake.  The  average  yearly  out-turn  of 
salt  is  900,000  maunds  (between  8000  and  4000 
tons),  and  the  cost  of  storage  and  extraction  about 
6  pice  (three  farthings)  a  maund  (82^  lbs.  av.). 
As  soon  as  the  salt  is  formed,  native  labourers  of 
both  sexes,  belonging  chiefly  to  the  Barrar  caste, 
wade  out  to  it  through  the  mud,  and,  placing  their 
hauds  under  the  salt  crust,  lift  it  off  in  good-sised 
cakes  into  baskets.  A  man  brings  to  shore  in  this 
way  about  half  a  ton  of  salt  a  day.  The  salt  is  of 
three  colours, — blue,  white,  and  red ;  the  varieties 
being  said  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  micro- 
scopic aigsB.  The  bluish-grey  salt  is  commonest, 
ana  is  much  esteemed,  particuhirly  in  the  North- 
western Provinces,  whither  it  is  largely  exported. 
The  white  salt  is  most  valued  in  Rajputana,  par- 
ticularly in  Jevpore ;  while  in  the  Muhammsidan 
state  of  Tonk  tlie  red  is  the  favourite  colour.  The 
lake  supplies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  chief  salt 
marts  of  the  Panjab,  North- Western  Provinces, 
and  Central  India. — Imp,  Gaz, 

SAMBUGUS,  the  elders,  a  genus  of  small  trees 
of  the  order  Caprifoliacese.  S.  Javanica,  Eeinw., 
grows  in  the  Eastern  Himalaya  and  Khassya ;  S. 
Thunbergii,  in  Northern  Burma;  S.  adnata  and 
S.  ebulus  (dwarf  elder)  grow  in  the  Himalaya  as 
well  as  iu  Kashmir.  The  roots  of  the  latter,  it  is 
said,  have  purgative  properties,  and,  as  also  the 
bearries,  are  uscS  in  dropsy. — Honig, 

SAMBUK,  a  coasting  vessel  of  15  to  50  tons 
burden,  trading  in  the  Red  Sea. 

SAMBUR  of  India,    Rusa  hippelaphus,  Cuv. 

C.  niger,  BlainviUe, 


Oervtu  Aristotelis,  Cuv, 
0.  e^uiniu,  Cuv, 
C.  hippelaphus,  Cuv, 
C.  L^chenaultii,  Cuv. 

GUioiu  or  Oaoj, .  E.  Beno. 
BhiJonii  (female),       „ 
Kadavi,  Kadaba,   .    Can. 
The  lambuT  ttag,  .    Eno. 
Ma-ao, .    .   oftheOoNDS. 


0.  iarat,  Bodg$on, 

C.  heterooeroui,  Hodgson, 

C.  saumur,  Oguby. 

Jarai,  Jerrao,    .    .    Him. 
Jerrow,     ....       „ 
Meru,  .  Mahb.  of  Ghatb. 
Kannadi, .    .    .    .     Tbl. 
Maha,    in  parte  of  Tbsai. 
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istf)  have  found  it  difficult  to  recognise  the  sambur 
stag  at  ita  several  sites  in  India ;  but  Jerdon,  after 
seeing  them  in  the  Himalaya,  in  Central  and 
Southern  India,  considers  them  all  to  designate 
one  species.  It  is  a  noble  animal,  from  14  to  15 
hands  in  height,  with  antlers  often  a  foot  in  cir- 
cumference and  4  feet  long;  it  is  foimd  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jumna  and  Ganges  in  their  mountain 
courses;  a  few  stray  along  the  sub-Himalayan 
valleys,  and  have  been  shot  and  seen  near  Simla 
on  the  Kashmir  ranges.  It  is  found  in  all  the 
large  forests  from  the  Himalaya,  through  Central 
In&,  to  the  south  of  the  Peninsula.  Its  horns 
and  colour  differ  somewhat,  and  have  led  to  the 
different  names.  It  is  a  favourite  pursuit  of 
Indian  sportsmen.  Rusa  tunguc,  Vigor$,  is  a  stag 
of  Sumatra;  C.  Mollucoensis,  Muller,  is  of  the 
Molluccas ;  and  C.  Peronii,  Gray^  is  from  Timor. 
See  Rusa. 

SAMIDA-DANAM,  a  Brahman's  offering  of  fuel 
to  the  sacred  fire. 

SAMI-RAMA,  or  Samu  Rama,  Semiramis.  It 
is,  however,  supposed  that  the  term  Samarim,  as 
uMd  in  lodia,  did  not  relate  to  one  person  but  to 
many;  and  it  seems  particularly  to  have  been 
adopted  by  princes.  The  Cuthites  settled  about 
Cochin  and  Madura  in  India,  and  the  great  kings 
of  Calicut  were  styled  the  Samarim;  and  the 
titular  prince  of  the  vicinity  of  Cocliin  is  still 
called  Zamorin.  Sami-Rama  is  also  a  name  of 
the  Hindu  goddess  Devi  worshipped  on  the  tenth 
Badi  of  Aswina. — An,  Anc.  Myth,  ill  p.  144. 

SAMI  STONE,  or  god  stone,  seems  to  be 
applied  to  two  or  three  minerals,  to  samada  stone 
or  corundum,  .to  a  variety  of  agalmatolite  or 
pagodalite;  and  pot-stone,  or  a  variety  of  steatite,- 
in  much  demand  in  China  and  some  parts  of  India 
for  the  manufacture  of  images  and  figures ;  and 
much  used,  also,  in  putting  a  finishing  polish  on 
steel  and  other  metals,  and  brightening  sword 
blades,  bridle  bits,  etc. — BL  A,  Tram.  1845,  xvi. 

SAMI  TREE,  Acacia  snma,  worshipped  by 
Hindus  at  the  festival  of  the  Dassera.    See  Sama. 

SAMLAJI,  a  famed  idol  on  the  border  line 
between  Mewar  and  Midiikanta. 

SAMMA.  There  seem  to  have  been  two 
Samma  dynasties,  an  earlier  and  a  later,  ruling  in 
Sind.  The  earlier  seem  to  have  been  the  Sambus 
and  Sambastss  of  Alexander's  historians,  the 
Abestani  of  Arrian,  and  Sabarcse  of  Quintus  Cur- 
tius,  whose  capital  was  the  Sindonalia,  Sindimon, 
or  Sindomanna  of  authors..  One  Samma  dynasty 
was  a  Rajput  race  of  Lunar  origin,  the  opponents 
and  successors  of  the  Sumra.  The  Jharija  race 
in  Ctttch  are  of  Samma  extraction.  After  expell- 
ing the  Sumra  race  from  Sind  in  a.d.  1351,  the 
Samma  retained  power  till  they  were,  in  tlieir 
turn,  expelled  by  the  Arghun,  a.d.  1521.  The 
Samma  were  either  of  the  Buddhist  or  Brah- 
manical  faith.  They  form  unquestionably  a 
branch  of  the  great  stock  of  the  Yadava  Rajputs, 
and  their  pedigree  is  from  Samba,  the  son  of 
Krishna,  woo  is  himself  known  by  the  epithet  of 
Syama,  indicative  of  his  dark  complexion;  and 
their  first  canital  was  Samma  Nuggur  on  the 
Indus,  probably  the  modem  Sihwan,  then  it  was 
Samni,  and  finally  was  established  in  Thatta. 
The  Samma  seem  to  have  become  proselytes  to 
MnhammadaniBm  about  a.d.  1391 ;  since  which 
event  their  name,  though  it  still  comprises  several 
large  erratic  and  pastoral  communities,  is  less 


known  than  that  of  their  brethren  or  descendants, 
the  Sameja,  and  the  half-Hindu  Jharija  of  Cutch, 
who  do  honour  to  their  extraction  by  their  martial 
qualities. — Elliot^  p.  497. 

SAMOHI,  in  Arcot,  also  Samudayam,  Tam.. 
the  lands  of  a  village  community,  held  severally 
under  periodical  distri];)ution.  The  Afghans  ou 
the  N.W.  of  India  call  this  exchange  Waish. 

SAMOOM,  Samiel,  or  Bad  -  i  -  Simum,  from 
the  Arabic  Sam,  a  poison,  a  pestilential  wind 
which  occurs  in  the  desert  ti*acts  between  Arabia 
and  India.  The  people  say  it  does  not  come  in 
continued  long  currents,  but  in  gusts  at  different 
intervals,  each  blast  lasting  several  minutes,  and 
passing  along  with  gi'eat  rapidity,  but  the  accounts 
seem  very  greatly  exaggerated.  No  one,  they  say, 
stirs  from  their  houses  while  this  flame  is  sweep- 
ing over  the  face  of  the  country.  Previous  to  iU 
approach,  the  atmosphere  becomes  thick  and 
suffocating,  and  appearing  particularly  dense  near 
the  horizon,  gives  sufficient  warning  of  the  threat- 
ened mischief.  Though  described  aa  hostile  to 
human  life,  it  is  so  far  from  being  prejudicial  to 
the  vegetable  creation  that  a  continuance  of  the 
Samiel  tends  to  ripen  the  fruits.  Porter  inquired 
what  became  of  the  cattle  during  such  a  plagae, 
and  was  told  they  seldom  were  touched  by  it.  It 
seems  strange  that  their  lungs  should  be  so  per- 
fectly insensible  to  what  is  said  to  be  instant 
destruction  to  the  health  of  man;  but  so  it  is 
said,  and  they  are  regularly  driven  down  to  water 
at  the  customary  times  of  day,  even  when  the 
blasts  are  at  the  severest.  The  people  who  attend 
them  are  obliged  to  plaster  their  own  faces,  and 
other  parta  of  the  body  usually  exposed  to  the  air, 
with  a  sort  of  muddy  clay,  which  in  general  protects 
them  from  its  most  malignant  effects.  The  periods 
of  the  wind's  blowing  are  generally  from  noon  till 
sunset;  they  cease  almost  entirely  during  the 
night,  and  the  direction  of  the  gust  is  always  from 
the  north-east.  When  it  has  passed  over,  a  sul- 
phuric and  indeed  loathsome  smell,  like  putridity, 
remains  for  a  long  time.  The  poison  wmch  occa- 
sions this  smell  is  said  to  be  deadly ;  and  if  any 
unfortunate  traveller,  too  far  from  shelter,  meet 
the  blast,  he  is  said  to  fall  immediately,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  his  flesh  becomes  almost  black.  The 
Bad  -  i  -  Simum  blows  in  Cutch  Gandava  during 
the  summer  months,  and  many  people  lose  their 
lives  by  it,— Pottinger's  Tr,  p.  822 ;  Porter's  Tr.  ii. 
p.  229. 

SAMPAN,  a  Chinese  boat,  remarkable  for  its 
swiftness  both  with  sails  and  oars.  When  skil- 
fully managed,  they  are  exceedingly  safe,  and  are 
sometimes  employed  on  short  coasting  voyages. 
Two  Malay  rowers,  each  pulling  a  single  broad- 
bladed  oar,  could  in  these  sampans  beat  the 
fleetest  gig.  Chinese  rowers  stand  up  abaft  their 
oars,  and  face  forward.  The  form  of  the  sampan 
and  junk  is  of  the  model  of  a  good  broad-toed, 
broad  -  heeled,  broad  -  soled  slipper.  —  O»hom'» 
Quedah^  p.  4. 

SAMPANDER,  one  of  the  three  most  famous 
Saiva  poets  and  devotees. 

SAMPHIRE,  Crithmum  maritimum,  Zamu,  is 
the  real  samphire.    Its  young  leaves  are  pickled. 

SAMPRADAYA,  a  sect  of  Vaishnava  Hfedus. 

SAMRU,  a  name  by  which  Walter  Refahardt 
was  known,  a  native  of  Luxemburg,  who  came  t« 
India  as  a  soldier  in  the  French  army.  See  Reiii* 
hardt. 
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SAMSAM,  a  Malay  race  in  Kedah  iu  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  who  have  adopted  the  religion  aild  the 
lan^:uaffe  of  the  Siamese. — Newhold,  i.  p.  420. 

SAM- SHU.  Chin.  A  Bpiritnous  liquor  pre- 
pared by  fermentation  and  distillation  from  rice. 

SAM-SING.  Chin.  Wax  figures  of  men,  sold 
in  the  lantern  markets  of  China. 

SAMTHAE,  Sampthar,  or  Sumpter.  Native 
S^tate  in  Bundelkhand.  Area,  175  square  miles; 
estimated  population  (1875),  108,000;  estimated 
revenue,  £40,000. 

SAMUDRA.  Samsk.  The  sea,  the  ocean ;  a 
lake  or  large  river. 

SAMUR,  a  snow-white  Russian  fur,  imported 
froni  Kabul 

SAMURAI,  retainers  of  the  Japanese  daimio, 
who  formerly  wore  two  swords ;  also  called  Shi- 
zo-ka. 

SAMVAT.  Sansk.  From  Samvatsaranani,  the 
genitive  plural  of  Samvatsara,  a  year.  Samvat, 
:5anibftt,  or  Sumbut  is  the  luni-solar  years  of  the 
era  of  Yikramaditya,  used  in  Hindustan,  Bengal, 
and  Telingana.  It  commences  with  the  year  of 
Kali,  age  3045,  or  57  years  before  Christ,  which 
Utter  nmnber  is  to  be  added  to  any  a.d.  year 
to  find  the  Samvat.  There  is  nothing  to  show 
whether  it  dates  from  Vikramaditya^s  birth,  or 
from  acme  achievement,  or  from  the  year  of  his 
death.  The  Samvat  era  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Newton 
to  have  been  founded  by  Nahapana,  B.C.  56. 

SAN*.  Pers.  a  year,  the  year  of  an  era; 
San-i-jalus,  the  year  of  a  king's  reign.  Bengali- 
san,  b^;inning  on  the  Ist  of  the  month  Baisakh 
963  -h  593  =  A.D.  1556.  The  Yalaita  •  san  or 
Amli-san,  banning  on  the  first  of  the  month 
Aswin  963  +  592  =  A.D.  1555.  These  eras  were 
introdaced  b^  Akbar.  San-i-jalus,  the  year  of  a 
king's  accession,  and  is  marked  on  his  coins. 
San-Hijira  is  the  year  of  Mahomed's  flight  from 
Mecca.    San-Isawi  is  the  Christian  era. 

SAK,  a  polishing  wheel  used  by  cutlers ;  the 
lapidary's  wheel. 

SAN.  B£NG.,  Hind.  The  fibre  of  Crotalaria 
junoea;  also  written  Sun.  This  plant  is  often 
oonfoaed  with  the  Sankokra  (called  Sanni  in 
some  parts).  Hibiscus  cannabinus,  to  which  it  is 
mach  superior  in  strength.  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  Cymbopogon  iwarancusa.  —  PowelVs 
Handbook,  L  p.  507. 

SAN,  the  Chaldee  sun  -  god.  Ai  -  Quia  or 
Ananit  was  the  female  power  of  San.  See  Baal ; 
Sun. 

SANA  or  Sanaa,  the  most  southerly  division  of 
Yemen,  extending  to  the  Arabian  Sea,  where  it 
touches  Aden.  The  Sana  district  includes  the 
country  round  the  city  for  half  a  day's  journey 
north,  south,  and  east.  Sanaa  city  is  situated  in 
a  deep  valley,  surrounded  by  four  mountains, 
about  20  or  30  miles  in  length,  and  6  or  7  miles 
in  breadth,  and  about  4000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  is  called  IJzal  in  Genesis  x.  27,  and 
exhibita  a  magnificent  spectacle  to  the  eye;  has 
the  loveliest  of  gardens,  with  pomegranates, 
grapes*  and  cherries.  The  houses  are  of  stone, 
four  storeys  high,  with  terraces  to  walk  on  in  the 
cool  of  the  day.  A  very  ancient  house,  in  ruins, 
18  Gslled  Eaar  Saom,  the  college  of  Shem,  the 
son  of  Noah«  The  imam  or  prince  resides  in  a 
splendid  palace,  built  in  a  Giothic  style,  resem- 
bling a  fortress.  He  has  other  palaces.  Jews,  in 
Yemen,  amount  to  20,000.      Wolff  baptized  in 


Sanaa  16  Jews,  and  left  them  all  New  Testaments. 

—  Wolf's  BoJihara,  i.  p.  59. 

^  SANA  -  BHOGA.  Karn.,  Mahr.  Corruptly, 
Shanbogue ;  in  revenue  accounts,  the  village  clerk 
who  keeps  the  accounts  of  the  cultivation.  He  is 
paid  by  a  grant  of  land  and  by  portions  of  the  crop. 
The  Sana-bhoga  in  the  south  of  India  are  mostyr 
Brahmans,  and  as  vilUge  officers  their  office  is 
hereditary ;  in  some  places  paid  by  holding  rent- 
free  or  lightly-taxed  land,  with  fees  from  the  ryots 
in  money  or  in  kind. 

SANAKADI  SAMPRADAYI,  a  sect  of  Vaish- 
nava  Hindus,  founded  by  Nimbaditya,  alias  Bhas* 
kara  Charya,  a  Vaishnava  ascetic.  The  objects 
of  their  worship  are  Krishna  and  Radha  conjointly. 

—  Wilson^  Hindu  Sects. 

SANATORIA,  in  British  India,  is  a  term  usually 
applied  to  designate  military  stations  on  the  moun- 
tains or  table -lands  with  climates  suited  to  the 
health  of  British  soldiers.  A  range  of  hill  stations 
or  sanatoria  extend  from  Murrce  iu  the  Panjab 
to  Almora  in  the  Kamaon  district.  These  are 
Murree  and  Abbotabad,  near  Hazareh,  in  the  Sind 
Saugor  Doab ;  Dalhousie,  on  the  Chamba  Hills,  at 
the  head  of  the  Bari  Doab ;  Dharmsala,  near 
Kangra;  Simla,  with  its  adjacent  stations  of 
DugSiai,  Subathu,  and  Kussowlee ;  Mussoori  and 
Landour,  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Doon; 
Almora  and  Naini  Tal,  in  the  province  of  Kamaon. 
In  the  Eastern  Himalaya,  in  Sylhet,  some  sites 
are  spoken  of  favourably.  Mount  Abu  is  west  of 
Rajputana ;  the  Mahabaleshwar  Hills,  south-east 
of  Bombay ;  Ramandrug,  near  Bellary ;  the  Neil- 

fherry  and  Fulney  HUls  in  the  south  of  the 
^eninsula,  and  Neuera  Elia  in  Ceylon. 

Almora,  in  kt  29°  35'  2"  N.,  and  long. 
79°  41'  16"  E.  is  in  Kamaon,  30  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Naini  Tal ;  and  the  several  houses  are  at  heights 
up  to  5607  feet  above  the  sea. 

Ckikoldah  Hill  in  E.  Berar,  in  about  lat  21''  N., 
and  long.  77°  E.,  is  a  small,  undulating  table-land, 
20  miles  from  Ellichpur,  is  conveniently  situated 
for  the  soldiers  at  Kamptee ;  and  in  its  vicinity, 
and  still  more  suitable,  is  Gawilgarh  Hill,  8600 
feet  above  the  sea. 

CJiindwara,  in  the  Nagpur  province,  has  been 
resorted  to  by  considerable  numbers  of  soldiers 
in  the  hot  weather,  and  has  extensive  barrack 
accommodation. 

Dugshai,  8  miles  E.  of  Kussowlee,  and  10  miles 
S.  of  Subathu  ;  ranges  from  5000  to  6000  feet. 

Kussowlee,  in  lat  30°  53'  N.,  and  long.  77°  E., 
45  miles  distant  from  Ambala  and  32  miles  from 
Simla,  is  about  6400  feet  above  the  sea ;  there  is 
no  table-land,  and  the  peaks  are  rather  steep,  and 
pretty  densely  clothed  with  fir  trees.  There  is  a 
plentiful  supply  of  excellent  spring  water,  700 
feet  below  me  barracks ;  the  meat  and  vegetables 
are  plentiful.  The  climate  is  temperate  and 
agreeable,  unless  during  the  rainy  season,  when 
dense  fogs  make  it  gloomy  and  depressing. 

Lohooghat,  in  the  Almora  Hills;  imsurpassed 
in  India  for  salubrity  of  climate  and  picturesque 
scenery. 

Mussoori  or  Masuri  adjoins  Landour  on  the 
west,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  ridges  about  5 
miles  in  extent,  running  almost  east  and  west, 
with  frequent  peaks,  and  with  spurs  or  shoulders 
issuing  irregularly  down  to  the  valley  of  Dehra 
Doon  on  the  south,  and  to  the  river  Uglar  or 
Uggulwar  on  the  north,  with  deep  wooded  gorges 
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between.  It  wan  first  resorted  to  as  a  sanatorium 
in  1823.  Banog  mountain,  to  the  west,  in  lat. 
30''  28'  29"  N.,  and  long.  78^  3'  23"  E.,  rises  7545 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  Mussoori  climate  has 
proved  advantageous  in  all  cases  of  debility  from 
climate,  in  dyspepsia,  rheumatism,  and  cachectic 
children. 

The  Neilgherrics  in  the  Coimbatore  district  has 
several  well -settled  stations,  at  heights  rising 
5000  to  8000  feet  above  the  sea, — Ootacamund, 
Wellington  or  Jakatalla,  Coonoor,  and  Kotagherry. 
It  has  many  settlers,  and  promises  to  be  occupied 
by  a  European  colony,  but  Wellington  is  the  sole 
military  station,  and  detachments  from  the  plains 
are  constantly  located.  The  climate  of  these 
mountains  is  not  useful,  is  even  injurious,  in 
organic  diseases,  in  venereal  afifections,  obstinate 
ulceration ;  in  diarrhoea  it  is  not  beneficial,  but  is 
useful  in  debility  from  climate,  length  of  residence, 
and  to  phthisical  subjects. 


sionally  by  families  from  Trichinopoly. 

Ramandrug  or  Raman-malai,  84  miles  from  the 
town  of  Beliary,  is  not  above  a  mile  square ;  is 
within  the  territory  of  the  raja  of  Sundur,  to 
whom  belongs  the  revenue  of  the  place,  derived 
from  the  land,  quit-rent,  and  abkarry,  to  the 
extent  of  Rs.  757  per  annum.  The  native  popu- 
lation is  not  numerous. 

The  Shevaroy  Hills  in  the  Salem  district  are 
largely  resorted  to  by  private  families,  but  have 
never  been  utilized  as  a  site  for  troops,  probably 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  higher  Neilgherry  moun- 
tains in  the  Coimbatore  district.  The  Shevaroy 
Hills  rise  to  between  5000  and  6000  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  have  an  area  of  840  square  miles. 

Simla,  which  is  the  chief  hot-weather  retreat 
of  the  Bengal  civil  and  military  officials,  is  in  lat. 
31°  6'  N.,  and  long.  77°  11'  E.,  has  a  series  of 
heights  varying  from  6500  to  8000  feet. 

Suhathu^  9  miles  from  Kussowlee,  on  the  road 
to  Simla,  is  at  4000  feet  of  elevation. 


a  most  important  part  in  the  introduction  of 
Buddhism  into  Ceylon. 

The  ruins  at  Sanchi  are  those  of  a  stupa,  ami 
not  a  dhagoba.  The  ruins  called  No.  2  tope 
contained  the  remains  of  ten  Buddhist  teachers 
who  took  part  in  the  third  great  convocation 
held  under  Asoka,  and  some  of  whom  were 
sent  on  mi&^ions  to  foreign  countries  to  dissemi- 
nate the  doctrines  then  settled ;  No.  3  tope  con- 
tained  two  relic  caskets.  One  of  these  enclosed 
relics  of  Maha  Moggalana,  the  other  of  Sariputra, 
friends  and  companions  of  Buddha  himself,  and 
usually  called  his  right  and  left  hand  disciples. 
The  Buddhist  tope  is  believed  to  have  been  erected 
by  king  Asoka  B.C.  250,  an  ajre  when  the  use  of 
stone  in  buildings  was  in  its  infancy,  beginning  to 
replace  wood,  whose  forms  of  construction  the  tope 
was  made  to  imitate. 

Three  forms  pervade  all  the  monuments  of  both 
Sanchi    and    Amravati: — (1)   Topes   or   stupas, 


Pidney  Hills  in  Madura  are  resorted  to  occa-    mound-like  buildings  erect^ed  for  the  preservation 


of  relics ;  (2)  Chaityas,  which,  both  in  form  and 
purpose  resemble  early  Christian  churches;  (3) 
Viharas,  residences  of  priests  and  monks  attached 
to  the  topes  and  chaityas.  The  topes  at  Sanchi 
form  part  of  a  great  group  of  such  monuments, 
extending  over  a  district  of  17  miles,  and  num- 
bering 40  or  50  tumuli  The  great  tope  consists 
of  an  enormous  mound,  built  in  the  following 
manner: — First,  a  basement  121  feet  in  diameter 
and  14  feet  high  ;  on  the  top  of  this  a  terrace  or 
procession  ip&ih  5  feet  6  inches  wide ;  within  this 
rises  the  dome,  a  truncated  hemisphere  39  feet 
high,  originally  coated  with  plaster.  On  the  top 
of  the  dome  is  a  level  platform  measuring  34  feet 
across;  within  this  was  a  square  relic  box,  of 
sixteen  square  pillars  with  rails,  and,  over  all,  a 
circular  support  for  the  umbrella  which  always 
crowned  these  monuments.  But  the  most  remark- 
able feature  of  the  building  is  the  rail,  which 
surrounds  it  at  the  distance  of  9  feet  6  inches 
from  the  base,  and  consists  of  100  pillars  1 1  feet 


SANCHI,  a  small  village  situated  on  a  low  j  high,  exclusive  of  the  gigantic  gateways.    These 
ridge  of  a  sandstone  hill,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  '  gateways  are  covered  with  the  richest  and  most 


Betwa,  20  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  Bhopal,  and  about 
5^  miles  S.W.  of  Bhilsa.  About  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era,  it  was  the  capital  of  a  kingdom 
called  Sanaka-nika,  and  is  famous  as  the  site  of 
some  of  the  most  extensive  and  remarkable 
Buddhist  remains  in  India,  the  centre  of  the  great 
group  described  by  General  Cunningham  under 
the  name  of  *  The  Bhilsa  Topes.'  The  principal 
buildings  whidh  now  remain  occupy  only  the 
middle  part  of  the  level  top,  and  a  narrow  belt 
leading  down  the  hill  to  the  westward.  They 
consist  of  one  great  stupa  or  tope  with  its  railing 
and  other  adjuncts;  about  ten  smaller  stupas, 
some  now  showing  nothing  more  tlian  the  founda- 
tions ;  a  stone  bowl,  4^  feet  in  diameter  and  2^ 
feet  deep,  supposed  to  have  once  contained 
Buddba*s  holy  nettle,  and  other  objects  of  anti- 
quarian interest 

It  is  narrated  in  the  Mahawanso,  that  Asoka 
when  on  his  way  to  Ujjain,  of  which  place  he  had 
been  nominated  governor,  tarried  some  time  at 
Chityagiri,  or,  as  it  is  elsewhere  called,  Wessau- 
agara,  the  modern  Bisnagar,  close  to  Sanchi.  He 
there  married  Devi,  the  danghter  of  liie  chief, 
and  by  her  had  twin  sons,  Ujjenio  and  Mahindo, 
and  afterwards  a  daughter,  Sanghamitta.  The 
two  first  named  entered  the  priesthood,  and  played 


fantastic  sculptures,  both  in  the  round  and  in 
bas-relief.  About  one- half  of  their  sculptures 
represent  the  worship  of  trees  or  of  dhagobas 
(relic  shrines)  ;  others  represent  scenes  in  the 
life  of  Buddha,  and  others  again  ordinary  events, 
feasting,  concerts,  etc.  Mr.  Fei^usson  consideis 
these  sculptures  superior  in  merit  to  those  of  Egypt, 
but  inferior  to  the  art  as  practised  in  Greece.  The 
sculpture  at  Sanchi  are  the  more  rude  and  vigor- 
ous. Those  at  Amravati  are  on  a  scale  of  excel- 
lence, *  perhaps  nearer  to  the  contemporary  art 
of  the  Roman  empire  under  Constantino  than  any 
other  that  could  be  named,  or  of  the  early  Italian 
renaissance.' 

Two  races  may  be  readily  distinguished  as 
depicted  in  the  sculptures.  First,  the  Hindus, 
onginally  pure  Aryans,  though  of  mixed  blood  at 
the  age  of  the  sculptures,  evidently  the  dominant 
race.  The  men  wear  the  dhoti  and  tnrfaand ;  the 
women  are  covered  with  jewels,  but  otherwise 
nude.  This  last  is  a  feature  found  elsewhere. 
The  second  race  wore  kilts  and  cloaks,  and  (most 
marked  peculiarity)  are  represented  with  beards, 
which  the  Aryans  never  wear.  The  women  wear 
neat  and  decent  dresses  and  no  ornaments.  These 
would  appear  to  be  the  aborigines  of  the  country. 
— Imp.  Gaz,  viii 
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SANCTUARY,  a  place  of  refuge  or  safety. 
These  have  been  established  in  most  countries,  to 
allow  of  alleged  criminals  and  debtors  escaping 
from  immediate  punishment,  and  so  admit  of 
leisurely  examination  into  the  merits  of  their 
case.  In  one  of  these,  in  Rajputana,  whatever 
life,  whether  man  or  animal,  passed  their  abode 
for  the  purpose  of  being  killed,  was  saved  (amra). 
^  Traitors  to  the  state,  robbers,  felons  escaped  con- 
finement, who  may  fly  for  sanctuary  (sirna)  to  the 
dwellings  (upasra)  of  the  Yati,  shall  not  there  be 
seised  by  the  servants  of  the  court.*  In  Persia, 
Turkish  Arabia,  the  Muhammadans  have  several 
sanctuaries.  In  most  of  the  cathedral  towns  of 
Europe  there  were  until  lately  places  of  this 
kind,  and  the  Broad  Sanctuary  of  Westminster  in 
London  still  bears  the  name.     See  Bast 

SANCU.  Sansk.  a  gnomon  for  astronomical 
purposes.  The  pillars  wluch  are  erected  in  front 
of  every  pagoda  are  real  gnomons. 

SAND. 


Rami, Arab. 

Zand, Ddt. 

Sable Fr. 

Balu,  Seti,  .    .    .  Hind. 

Showers  of  sand  fell 


Arensi,  . 

Arona,  . 

Areia,  . 

Pesok,  . 

China 


m 


.  .    .  It.,  3p. 

.  Lat.,  Pkrb. 

,  .    .     Port. 

.  .    .      Rus. 

on  the   26th 


March  1850,  and  lasted  several  days ;  about  ten 
grains  to  the  square  foot  collected  in  one  day,  or 
about  eighteen  tons  per  square  mile.  Such 
fehowers  are  frequent, — three  occurred  in  1860; 
the  natives  believe  that  the  dust  comes  from  the 
desert  of  Gobi,  Mr.  J.  Alexander  mentions 
that  on  the  29th  March  1821,  when  in  lat.  11°  3' 
N.,  and  long.  22''  5'  W.,  800  miles  from  the 
African  coast,  sand  was  blown  on  to  the  rigging 
of  the  ship. — Jam.  Ed.  Jotirn.  vii.  p.  494. 

SAND.  Hind.  A  bull  liberated  by  Hindus  on 
ceremonial  occasions,  and  allowed  to  wander  at 
will. 

SANDA,  a  sort  of  lizard  in  Ajmir.  It  is  dis- 
tilled, and  the  product  applied  by  Muhammadans 
to  the  penis;  the  reptile  is  also  eaten  as  an 
aphrodisiac. — Gen.  Med.  Top.  p.  151. 

SANDACRES,  districts  in  Ceylon  which  differ 
from  those  called  Patuna  in  being  studded  with 
groups  of  tinibei^  trees  of  majestic  dimensions. — 
rennent 

SANDATi,  a  ceremony ;  an  embrocation  of 
sandal-wood. 

SANDAL-WOOD. 
Sandal-abiaz,    .    .  Arab. 
Chandana,  Bsxo.,  Sansk. 
Ka-ra-mai,   .    .    .  BuRV. 
Banda-ku,  Ka-ra-moi,  „ 
Sri-gaada,    .    .    .     Can. 
Peh-chen-tan,   .    .   Chin. 
Tan-hiang,  Tan-mnh,   ,, 
KayU'vnaan,  CocH.-CHiir. 
Sandeltroe,    .    .    .    Dak. 
Sandol-hoiit,     .    .     DuT. 
Saodale,  Santal,    .       Fr. 

Ayasra,  Ayasru,   Amboin. 

lyani, Fiji. 

KaMau,  .  .  .  N.  Heb. 
Nebini,  Takna  Islands. 
Boa-ahi,  .  .  Mabqubsas. 
Hiahi,BANDWioH  Islands. 

Many  of  the  synonyms  for  this  wood  have  been 

derived  from  the  Sanskrit,  the  lettera  cb  of  that 

tonsne  being  converted  into  s  and  ts.    One  kind 

is  the  produce  of  a  small  tree,  Santalum  album, 

growing  in  India  and  Ceylon,  which  gives  its  title 

to  tho  natural  order  of  plants- called  Santalacese 

or  sandal^worta.    The  sandal-wood  of  the  Sand- 


Sandel-hol2,  .    . 

.    Ger. 

Sandalo,     It.,  Sp.,  Port. 

Shandana,     .     . 

.     Jap. 

Sandal  safed,     • 

.  Pers. 

Sandaloe  dereos, 

.     Rus. 

Sandan,    .    .     . 

Singh. 

Sandel  trad. 

.      Sw. 

ChandanaiQ, 

.    Tam. 

Chandanapa,     . 

.     Tel. 

Tsandan, .    .     . 

.     Tib. 

Ahi,  Eimeo,    .    . 

Tahiti. 

Aika  manil,    .     . 

Timor. 

Turi-Turi,OPARO  Islands. 
Sarpa-bridaya,  .  Sansk. 
Mala-yaja, .    .    . 
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wich  Islands  is  from  two  other  species  of  the  same 
family,  S.  Freycinetianum  and  S.  paniculatum; 
but  S.  Freycinetianum  has  been  so  recklessly  cut 
down  in  the  islands  of  the  South  Seas  that  it  has 
almost  disappeared.  The  Myoporum  tennifolium, 
or  spurious  sandal-wood  tree,  grows  in  elevated 
situations,  attains  to  15  or  20  feet  in  height  and 
3  or  4  feet  in  circumference.  Its  scented  wood 
varies  from  yellow  to  red,  according  to  the  age  of 
the  tree,  and  is  used  for  planes.  A  white  sandal- 
wood, termed  lava  or  lawa,  is  imported  into  Bombay 
from  Zanzibar,  and  is  applied  to  the  same  pur- 
poses as  Mysore  sandal -wood. 

Another  spurious  kind  is  from  the  Exocarpus 
latifolia  of  the  Percy  Islands,  Cape  Upstart,  the 
Palm  Islands,  Repiilse  Bay,  etc.,  and  in  India 
the  wood  of  the  Rumieria  alba  is  fraudulentlv 
mixed  with  the  billets  of  the  true  sandal- wood. 
In  the  year  1881-82,  the  value  of  the  exported 
sandal-wood  from  India  was  Rs.  3,98,284,  and  in 
1882-83,  Rs.  4,02,081. 

Coorg  sandal- wood  sells  at  Rs.  180  to  Rs.  425 
the  ton.  That  of  Mysore  is  of  excellent  quality, 
and  there  the  tree  has  been  strictly  conserved 
since  the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  Up  to 
1875-76,  five  sandal-wood  plantations  had  been 
formed  in  Mysore.  The  Mysore  revenue  from 
sandal-wood  (1055  tons)  in  that  year  was  Rs. 
2,87,132.  Good  wood  was  sold  at  Rs.  372,  and 
inferior  wood  at  Rs.  14^  per  ton.  The  tree  is  cut 
down  when  about  9  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
root ;  it  is  then  cleared  of  its  bark  and  cut  into 
logs,  which  are  buried  for  six  weeks  or  two  months 
in  order  that  the  white  ants  may  clear  oil  the 
outer  wood ;  this  they  do  most  effectually,  with- 
out touching  the  heart  of  the  tree,  which  is  the 
only  valuable  part.  Two  kinds  of  this  wood  are, 
however,  known  in  commerce, — ^the  white  and  the 
yellow  ;  both  are  from  the  same  tree,  the  former 
being  the  outer  layers  of  the  wood. 

The  odour  of  sandal-wood  is  very  strong,  rose- 
like, and  enduring ;  its  taste  slightly  bitter.  The 
odour  is  due  to  the  presence  of  an  essential  oil, 
heavier  than  water,  readily  congealed,  and  having 
a  peculiar  sweet  smell.  The  deeper  the  colour, 
which  is  of  a  yellow  -  brown,  and  the  nearer 
the  root,  the  better  is  the  perfume;  The  Chinese 
imported  an  amount  of  sandal-wood  in  1838  worth 
about  150,000  dollars.  From  Timor  and  the  Fiji 
islands  China  derives  her  chief  supply.  The 
natives  of  Yap,  the  Isle  of  Pines,  and  Maree  traffic 
with  ships  for  the  sandal-wood.  Timor  is  the 
only  country  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago  which 
produces  it  in  any  quantity.  That  of  Bonin  Island 
is  of  excellent  quality. 

The  oil  is  employed  by  the  European  perfumers, 
and  in  India  is  very  extensively  used  for  the 
adulteration  of  attar  of  roses.  The  wood  in 
powder  is  given  by  the  native  physicians  in  ardent 
remitting  fevers,  and  is  supposed  to  be  sedative 
and  cooling;  with  milk  it  is  also  prescribed  in 
gonorrhoea.  The  Chinese  consume  it  largely  as  a 
fancy  wood,  and  by  them  it  is  often  degantly 
carved.  By  the  Chmese  it  is  ground  into  powder 
and  used  as  a  cosmetic.  The  powder  is  rubbed 
on  the  skin  to  allay  the  irritation  of  mosquito 
bites,  of  prickly  heat,  and  other  cutaneous  dis- 
orders. The  wood  is  a  preservative  against 
insecta,  and  is  much  used  in  making  work-boxes, 
walking  -  sticks,  pen  -  holders,  and  other  small 
articles  of  fine  ornament.    It  is  much  used  in 
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India  and  China  for  burning  in  temples,  is  ex- 
tensively employed  as  a  fuel  in  the  funeral 
ceremonies  of  the  Hindus.  Its  bark  gives  a  most 
beautiful  red  or  light  claret-coloured  dye,  but  it 
fades  almost  immediately  when  used  as  a  simple 
infusion.  In  the  hands  of  the  experienced  dyer, 
it  might,  it  is  supposed,  be  very  useful.  —  G. 
Bennett^  p.  419  ;  TomlinBon ;  Tredgold ;  Ainslie  ; 
Crawfurd;  M,  E,  J,  R,;  Macgillivray's  Voyage^ 
i.  p.  97 ;  Bombay  Forest  Reports ;  Report  of  Madras 
Forests ;  Poole,  St,  of  Comm. 

SANDARACH,  Sandrac,  Sandarac. 
SundrooB,  Zoos,    .    Arab.  |  Yun-hiang,    .    .    .  Chin. 

A  resinous  substance  met  with  in  round  or 
elongated  tears,  of  a  whitish  or  pale-citron  yellow ; 
brilliant,  transparent,  and  limpid,  brittle  under 
the  teeth,  burns  with  a  clear  flame,  and  emits  a 
pleasant  odour ;  taste  resinous,  and  slightly  bal- 
samic. It  is  used  as  an  ingredient  in  rarnisbes 
and  incense  ;  when  reduced  to  a  powder,  it  forms 


sand  tracts  spontaneously,  if  it  were  only  left 
unmolested  for  a  year  or  two. 

Ipomoea  pes-caprm,  Sweet,  Mosul  taylie,  Tam. 
Goat's  -  foot  -  leaved  ipomoea,  or  rabbit  weed,  is 
perennial,  creeping  to  a  very  great  extent  Steims 
rooting  at  distant  intervals.  Leaves  Bmooth, 
long-petioled,  two-lobed,  like  those  of  Banhinia, 
tip]^  with  a  neacro.  Flowers  large,  reddish- 
purple,  very  handsome.  This  fine  creeper  is 
equally  abundant  in  both  Peninsulas  of  India,  i^ 
also  a  native  of  Mauritius,  Macao,  etc.,  occupying 
the  place  of  G.  soldanella  of  the  British  coaat, 
and  a  more  striking  and  beantiful  species  of  the 
tropical  bindweeds  is  rarely  seen.  Rabbits,  goats, 
and  horses-  eat  it,  so  do  cows,  but  their  milk  is 
tainted.  Great  difficulty  occurs  in  raising  this 
plant  in  the  vicinity  of  houses,  as  the  inhabitants 
tread  it  down,  and  cattle  nibble  the  tender  shoots. 
It  naturally  takes  a  higher  position  on  the  sand- 
band  than  the  spinifex,  and  8n£Fer8  less  injury 


the  article  term  pounce.    Sandarach  is  obtained    during  a  storm ;  but  they  often  grow  together, 
from    Morocco,    according   to    Brongniart    and  !  and  conjointly  effect  much  benefit.    The  spinifex 


Schousboe  from  the  Callitris  quadrivalvis,  a  coni- 
ferous tree,  which  in  Barbary  is  called  the  arar 
tree,  and  attains  a  height  of  from  15  to  20  feet. 
It  was  discovered  by  Desfontaines  on  Mount  Atlas 
in  1796.  Dr.  Lindley  had  seen  a  plank  two  feet 
uide  of  this  sandarach  tree.  The  wood  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Turks  indestructible,  and  they  use 
it  for  the  ceilings  and  floors  of  their  mosques. 
The  citrus  wood  of  the  Romans,  extravagancy 
prized  for  tables,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 


arrests  the  drifting  sand,  and  the  ipomoea  secures 
what  the  former  collects.  Mr.  Caddell  planted  it 
extensively  along  the  canal  banks  near  Tranquebar. 

Canavalia  ohlusifolia^  D,  C.  Koyli  avaree,  Tam. 
Common  on  the  sea-shore,  frequently  entwined 
with  the  Ipomoea  pes-caprse.  It  is  a  very  useful 
plant,  very  abundant  at  the  Adyar,  Ennore,  the 
mouth  of  the  Godavery,  and  between  Quilon  and 
Anjengo. 

bydrophjlax  maritima,  Linn.,  the   Mudugaeta 


Callitris  quadrivalvis.  Vent.,  or  jointed  arbor  kola  of  the  Singhalese,  literally  jointed  sea-shore 
vitse.  The  wood  was  distinguished  as  striped,  i  plant,  a  straggling  herbaceous  plant,  native  of  the 
tigrine;  spotted,  pantherinfe;  or  speckled,  apiatie.  I  shore  of  Coromandel,  where  it  shows  its  pale 
Cicero  gave  £9()()0  for  a  citrus  wood  table.     The    lilac  blossoms  great  part  of  the  year.   The  branches 


common  junipers  secrete  a  similar  resin. — Faulk- 
ner ;  Tomlinson ;  O^Sh, ;  Poole ;  Hogg ;  Smith, 

SAND-BINDING  PLANTS  are  growing  natur- 
ally all  along  the  sea-shores  of  British  India,  and 
in  the  tracts  on  the  margin  of  the  Indian  desert ; 
but  more  could  be  done  to  prevent  the  sands  being 
blown  from  the  deserts  ana  from  the  gulf  between 
Ceylon  and  Peninsular  India,  and  from  the  shallow 
beds  of  its  many  rivers.  Bremontier,  by  planting 
the  Landes  of  Gascony  with  the  cluster  or  pouch 
pine  (Pinus  pinaster  or  P.  maritima  of  botan- 
ists), recovered  100,000  acres  from  the  blown 
sand. 

This  class  of  plants  has  been  largely  utilized  in 
Australia,  and  Baron  von  Mueller  enumerates 
fixty  genera,  which  he  recommends  to  be  so 
employed ;  among  them  species  of  aloe,  carex, 
casuarina,  cynodon,  opuntia,  spartina,  spinifex, 
Rtipa,  tamarix,  and  yucca. 


run  over  the  sand,  sometimes  under  the  surface, 
and  strike  root  at  the  joints.  It  answers  well 
when  the  sand  is  moist 

Microrhynchus  sarmentostis,  Wight  III.,  is  a 
widely-diffused  humble  plant,  common  along  the 
sea -beach,  with  long  flagelliform  runners. 

Pupalia  orbiculata,  Wight. 
Achyranthes  orbiculata,  Heyne,  i  Adai  yotti,    .    Tam. 
Cyathula  orbiculata,  Moquin,     \ 

Grows  on  sandy  soils  near  the  sea-beach,  abund- 
ant at  St.  Thome  and  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Adyar  river.  It  is  an  extensively-spreading  pro- 
cumbent plant,  the  branches  being  often  several 
feet  long;  bristles  attaching  themselves  to  the 
clothes  of  passengers,  cling  to  them  with  tenacity. 

Pandanus  odoratissimus,  Linn.,  the  kaldera 
bush,  Taylie  maram,  Tam.,  is  a  large  spreading 
ramous  shrub,  often  planted  in  belts,  but  takes  up 
much  room,  forms  dense  thickets,  and  harbours 


Spinifex  squarrosiis,  Linn.,  known  to  Europeans  >  venomous  reptiles.  The  lands  in  which  chay  root 
by  the  designation  of  ground  rattan  and  sea  '  is  cultivated  are  often  protected  from  drift  suid 
pink.  The  Tamil  name,  Ravan  mise  or  Maha  ;  by  means  of  this  shrub.  It  is  a  very  strong 
Rawana  and  Raewula,  i.e.  whiskers  of  Ravana,  binder,  but  is  objectionable  from  its  raising  sand- 
is  a  descriptive  epithet.     It  comes  near  to  the  sand    hills. 


carex  of  England  in  its  habit  of  growth,  creep- 
ing along  horizontally,  sometimes  above,  some- 
times below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  emitting 
roots  and  shoots  at  intervals  of  a  few  inches.     It  is 


Ehretia  arenaria,  Griffith,  is  found  between 
lat.  12°  and  28^  N.,  binds  together  loose  sand 
in  a  minor  degree.  It  may  be  the  same  as  Ehretia 
cuneata  ?  W.  Icon,  iv.  t.  1385,  which  grows  on 


extremely  tenacious  of  life,  the  shoot  at  every  '  sandbanks  in  the  beds  of  all  the  rivers  of  the 
node  being  capable  of  renewing  the  existence  of  i  Western  Peninsula  of  India. 


the  individual  as  fast  as  destroyed,  and  the  whole 
plant  offers  a  resistance  to  the  effects  of  a  storm, 
which  is  rarely  overcome.  This  species  would  be 
nearly  as  indestructible  from  natural  causes  as 
couch   grass,  and  would  speedily  colonise  the 


Pedalium  mnrex,  Ipomoaa  pes-tigridiSy  and 
Sesamum  prostratnm,  etc.,  co-operate  in  the  woik 
of  conservation  to  a  minor  extent,  but  are  less 
widely  diffused  along  the  coast;  also  Fagrosa 
GoromaiideUia.      Ttms    sach    as    th#    eaabew 
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(Anaoardittm  occidentale),  the  Alexandrian  laurel 
(GalophyUum  inopfayllum),  and  the  wild  date 
(Phoenix  Bylvestris)  grow  well,  and  render  a 
doable  senrice  by  preventing  a  furtlier  encroach- 
ment of  sand,  and  rendering  the  land  nsefoL  In 
Ceylon,  the  glaas-wortB,  Salicomia  Indica,  and 
salt-worts,  Salsola  Indica,  are  the  first  to  appear 
among  the  newly-raised  htaxkB,  Ipomoea  pes- 
capne  abounds  on  the  shores,  also  Canavalia 
obtusifolia,  Dolichos  lutens,  and  the  Hydrophylax 
maritima.  A  little  above  high-water  mark  is, 
likewise,  the  Aristolochia  bracteata,  the  Hedyotis 
umbeUata,  Sayan ;  also  Ghoya,  Singh.  ;  Gloriosa 
superba,  Yistnu  karandi,  Tah.,  or  Lippia  nodi- 
flora. — Dr.  Cleghom;  Sir  J,  E,  Tennent;  Von 
Mueller;  Pro/,  RollesUm,  p.  16. 

SAND-BOX  TREE,  Hara  crepitans.  Ghiefly 
remarkable  for  the  violence  with  which  the  ripe 
fruit  QpeDB  to  discharge  its  seeds,  often  with  a 
report  like  that  of  a  pLeSol. 

SANDERS- WOOD.    Red  Sanders-wood. 

•      •      .   aRAB. 


Cak. 
Dan. 

DUK. 

Eno. 

>« 
Fb. 

Qbb. 


Battunjee,  Guj.,  Hind. 
Sandalo  ro«o,  ...  It. 
Sundul-surkh, .  .  Pers. 
Buckum,  ...  „ 
Rakta-chandana,  .  Sanbk. 
Ranjana,  ...  ,, 
Sigapoo  shandanum,  Tam. 
Ku-chandanam,   .      Tel. 


STuidnn,  . 
Sand-nl-Ahinir, 
Honnay,  .    .    . 
Sandel-hoat, 
Lal-chundun,    . 
Red  woody    . 
Buby  wood, .     . 
Santale  rouge,  . 
Sandal-holz,     • 

The  Sanders- wood  or  red  sanders-wood  of  com- 
merce is  the  product  of  a  large  useful  timber  tree, 
the  Pterocarpus  Santalinus,  found  in  Malabar, 
Mysore,  Gey  Ion,  near  Madras,  in  the  Pulicat  and 
Tnpaly  Hiils,  Malay  Peninsula,  and  Timor.  The 
wood  is  extremely  hard,  of  a  fine  grain,  and  a 
bright  gsmet-red  colour,  which  brightens  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air.  It  is  employed  to  dje  lasting 
reddish  -  brown  colours,  the  concentnc  circles 
being  divided  by  dark  lines.  It  communicates  a 
deep-red  to  alcohol,  but  gives  no  tinge  to  cold 
water.  It  is  principally  shipped  to  England  from 
Galcutta  in  logs  from  2  to  10  inches  diameter, 
generally  without  sap,  and  sometimes  in  roots  and 
split  pieces ;  it  is  very  hard  and  heavy  ;  it  is  very 
much  used  as  a  red  dye-wood,  and  often  for  turn- 
ing. The  logs  are  often  notched  at  both  ends,  or 
cut  with  a  hole  as  for  a  rope,  and  much  worn 
externally  from  being  dragged  along  the  ground  ; 
other  woods,  as  also  indeed  ivory  tusks,  are  some- 
times thus  perforated  for  the  like  purpose.  With 
different  mordants,  it  yields  various  shades  of  red ; 
these  are  said  to  be  little  permanent.  This  wood 
is  largely  exported  from,  but  little  used  in,  Madras. 
The  Madras  exports  for  1854  amounted  to  47,481 
cwt.,  value  59,670  rupees. — M.  E. ./".  B. ;  Tredgold, 

SAND-GEMS,  or  Ava  gem  sand,  comes  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ava,  and  is  sometimes  one 
of  the  Shan  articles  of  merchandise.  It  consists 
of  small  fragments  of  nearly  all  the  precious  stones 
found  in  we  country;  but  garnet,  beryl,  and 
spinel  are  its  principal  constituents,  more  especi- 
ally the  last,  which  seems  to  constitute  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  mass.  A  single  hand- 
ful will  contain  specimens  of  every  shade, — black, 
blue,  violet,  scarlet,  rose,  orange,  amber-yellow, 
wine-yellow,  and  white. — Ma9on. 

SAND  GROUSE,  the  Syrrhaptidse,  Blyth,  and 
Fteroclidac,  Jerdon^  are  also  known  as  the  rock 
grouse  and  rock  pigeon.  They  are  birds  of  rapid 
$jkd  powerful  flight.  The  Indian  species  are 
Fterocles  arenarius,  PaUas,  Pt.  fasciatus,  ScopoH, 
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Pt.  alohata,  Linn,,  Ft,  exostus,  Temm,,  and  Pt 
SenegaUus,  Linn.,  the  last  being  of  Airica  and 
Arabia,  and  it  is  said  also  of  Sind.  The  Tibetan 
sand  grouse,  Syrrhaptes  Tibetanus,  Gould,  repairs 
in  large  flocks  to  drmk  at  the  fresh-water  springs. 
The  plumage  of  both  sexes  is  much  alike,  but  the 
long  tail  of  the  male  is  distinctive. — Adams, 

SANDHARA.  Hikd.  Gutlers  in  Hindustan, 
who  profess  to  have  come  originally  from  Mar- 
war,  and  to  be  related  to  the  Rajputs.  Muham- 
madans  who  pursue  the  same  avocation  are  called 
Saikalgar. 

SANDHEADS,*a  maritime  term  applied  to  the 
seaward  islets  of  the  delta  of  the  fioogly,  nearest 
the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

SANDHI,  a  form  of  conjunction  of  words  in 
Sanskrit,  and  in  those  words  of  the  Telugu  lan- 
guage derived  from  Sanskrit,  and  is  a  systematic 
element  in  granmiar. 

SANDHI  or  Sandhya.  Sansk.  The  twilight 
or  crepusde.  The  Sandhya  of  Brahma  consists  of 
1,728,000  solar  sidereal  years,  the  same  duration 
as  the  Erita  or  Satya-yug,  which  quantity  is  used 
in  its  double  capacity  for  constructing  the  Ealpa. 
Pratas  sandhya,  the  morning  twilight;  Sayam 
sandhya,  the  evening  twilight  The  twilight  of 
etLch  yug  is  equal  to  l-6th  part  of  the  same. 

SANDHYAVANDANUM,  three  prayers  by 
Brahmans,  at  sunrise,  noon,  and  sunset 

SANDILYA,  a  celebrated  Hindu  teacher  of  the 
doctrine  that  the  self  within  our  heart  is  Brahma. 

SANDIiASA.  Hind.  A  flat  circular  stone  on 
which  sandal-wood  is  ground. 

SANDORIGUM  INDIGUM.     Cuv. 


Trichilia  nervosa,  Vahl, 

Melia  koetjapc,    .    Burm. 
Theit-to,     ...        „ 


T.  venoia,  Spr, 

False  mangoateen, .    Eng. 

Wild  mangosteen, .      „ 

This  elegant  timber  tree  grows  to  a  large  size 
in  Burma,  the  south  of  India,  Mysore,  Penang,  the 
Moluccas,  and  Philippines.  It  is  scarce  in  the 
forests  of  British  Burma,  but  is  large  and  plentiful 
near  all  villages  both  in  the  Rangoon  and  Tounghoo 
districts,  where  it  is  cultivated  by  the  Burmese  for 
its  fruit,  which  is  of  the  size  of  an  orange,  and 
has  a  fleshy  acid  pulp.  The  wood  is  white-coloured, 
and  adapted  to  every  purpose  of  house-building. 
The  pulp  of  its  fruit  is  eaten  raw  by  the  natives 
of  Tenasserim,  who  esteem  it  as  excellent  It  is 
watery  and  cooling,  and  makes  a  good  jelly,  but 
this  has  a  peculiar  odour.  Its  root  is  bitter,  and 
used  in  medicine  in  bowel  complaints. — Roxb,  ii. 

SANDOWAY  (Than-dwai),  a  British  district 
in  the  Arakan  division,  British  Bunna.  Area, 
3667  square  miles;  population  (1872),  54,725 
souls.  The  town  is  situated  in  lat  IS"*  27'  85"  N., 
and  long.  94**  24'  86"  E.,  on  the  Sandoway  river, 
about  15  miles  from  its  mouth. 

SANDRAGOTTUS  of  the  Greeks,  king  of 
Magadha,  was  a  contemporary  of  the  early  succes- 
sors of  Alexander.  He  was  the  Ghandn^gupta  of 
the  Indians,  who  founded  a  new  dynasty,  and  he 
was  grandfather  of  the  Asoka  who  reigned  B.c. 
250,  the  Gonstantine  of  Buddhism,  the  first  who 
gave  that  religion  supremacy  in  India. 

SANDSTONE  ROGK  occurs  in  most  countries, 
an  aggregation  of  sand  by  a  sort  of  semifusion, 
as  in  quartz  rock  and  in  common  gritstone, 
adjoining  trap  dykes  or  great  faults.  In  many  of 
the  white  sandstones  the  grains  merely  cohere 
together.  Some  sandstones  are  in  the  Umine, 
plane,  waved,  or  slightly  ooncentric;  these  admit 
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of  being  rendily  split  The  freesiones  are  not 
distinctly  laminated,  the  grains  being  so  arranged 
OS  to  present  equal  resistance  in  erery  direction. 
They  work  freely  under  the  stone  skw  and  the 


been  built  with  it  The  sandstones  and  flag-beds 
of  the  Rajmahal  series  are  occasionally  employed 
for  local  building  purposes.  The  Jurassic  rocks 
of  Gutch,  the  cretaceous  sandstones  of  the  Bagh 


ordinary  picks  and  chisels.    They  can  also  be    beds,  those  of  the  eocene  series  at  Dagshai,  Kasa- 


turned  into  balustrades,  pedestals,  and  vases.  In 
the  East  Indies,  sandstones  occur  of  different 
qualities,  from  the  coarsest  soft  grit  to  the  hardest 
freestone,  the  most  compact  snakestone,  and  the 
toughest  chert 

The  sandstones  of  the  Kymore  range  in  the 
Vindhya    have    a    high    commercial    value    at 


oli,  Subathu,  and  Dharmsala,  afford  good  build- 
ing materia],  at  the  latter  place  of  a  grey  colour. 
The  quartzite  of  the  Satuma  Hill  in  Manbhum, 
has  been  used  in  Calcutta  for  paving  and  coping. 
The  compact  sandstones  at  Conjeveram  are  easily 
dressed,  llie  whole  of  the  valley  of  the  Kistna 
and  great  parts  of  the  valleys  of  its  affluents,  the 


Partabpur,  Chunar,  and  Mirzapore,  being  used  as  !  Gutpurba,  Malpurba,   Bhima,  Tungabudra,  and 


flagstones  and  for  ornamental  purposes.  The 
proximity  of  the  Ganges  affords  an  easy  river 
carriage.  Tliey  are  in  general  fine-grained,  and 
of  reddish-yellow  or  greyish-white  colours. 

In  the  upper  Bhimrer  series  are  two  varieties 
of  excellent  building  stone,— one  dark-red,  some- 
times quite  unspotted,  sometimes  streaked  and 
dashed  with  yellowish- white  spota  ;  the  other  is  a 
yellowifih-wlute,  very  fine-grained  rock,  perfectly 
homogeneous  both  in  texture  and  colour. 

Flexible  sandstone  is  found  in  Ulwar,  at  Dadri, 
in  Jiieend,  and  at  Jubbulpur.  It  is  called  Sang-i- 
larzan,  i.e.  shaking  stone,  and  is  obtained  from 
the  Kalyana  Hill  in  the  pargana  Dadri ;  it  is  used 
for  roofing  and  for  ornamental  pillars.  Sand- 
stones also  occur  at  Saht  Balabgarh,  in  the  hills 


Tumbudra,  and  much  of  the  valley  of  the  Godaveiy 
and  of  the  valleys  of  its  northern  affluents,  have 
limestone,  clayslate,  and  sandstone  rocks,  and  the 
houses  and  more  extensive  buildings  are  all  built 
of  these.  The  limestone  of  Kumool,  west  to  the 
Bhima,  is  an  excellent  building  material.  Soft 
sandstones  resembling  bathstone  and  tripoli 
abound  near  Nellore,  Bellary,  Cuddapah,  and 
Hurry hur.  Sandstones  suited  for  grinding  pur- 
poses are  obtained  in  Cuddapah ;  at  Cbertamacoor, 
a  greyish-brown  schistose  granular  sandstone; 
near  Cuddapah  there  is  Uuish-grey  compact 
magnesian  limestone,  suited  for  fine  sharpening 
stones ;  from  Woontimitta,  fine-grained  schistose 
sandstone,  suited  for  a  ragstone.  In  Guntur,  at 
Palnaud,   are  purple  and  lilac^laty  sandstones 


to  the  south-west  of  Dehli,  also  at  Euleeana  at    fine  in  grain,  honestones,  black  limestones,  and 


Rohtuk ;  and  the  palace  at  Dehli  and  great  mosque 
are  of  red  sandstone. 

The  monoliths  known  as  lat'hs  afford  the  earliest 
examples  of  the  uses  to  which  the  sandstones  of 
N.  Hindustan  were  applied  (see  Lat),  and  the 
first  stone  temples  seem  to  have  been  erected 
about  the  2d  century  B.C. 

The  millstones  of  Chynepore,  Sasseram,  and 
Tilowlhoo,  perhaps  also  Akbarpur,  are  famous. 
The  Sone  causeway  and  the  Koylwan  railway 
bridge  are  built  of  the  dense  sandstone  of  Sas- 
seram,  and  little  quantities  of  it  are  found  in 
the  higher  portions  of  the  range  towards  Rohtas. 
The  best  stone,  while  easily  workable,  is  almost  as 
haid  as  granite,  and  may  be  had  of  any  colour, 
viz.  white,  crystalline,  blue,  grey,  and  ail  shades 
to  a  dark  red. 

The  ghato  of  Benares,  its  palaces,  walls, 
minarets,  and  many  temples,  are  built  of  sand- 
stone, and  St  John's  Church,  Calcutta,  is  built  of 
Chunar  stone.  The  Vindhyan  sandstones  near 
Gwalior  have  been  used  to  construct  forts, 
temples,  etc. ;  and  on  the  cliffs  are  some  figures 
of  Titanic  dimensions. 

The  upper  Bhanrer  formation  has  quarries  to 
the  south  of  Bhartpur,  Futtehpur  Sikri,  and 
Rupas.  Portions  of  the  Taj  at  Agra,  Akbar's 
palace  at  Futtehpur  Sikri,  the  Jaiua  Masjid  at 
Dehli,  and  buildings  generally  in  Agra,  Dehli,  and 
Mntra  (Mathura),  and  the  palace  of  tlie  raja  of 
Bhartpur,  have  drawn  on  these  quarries  for  the 
materials  used.  The  Jain  temples  and  railway 
bridges  at  Barakar  are  built  of  sandstones  of  the 
Gondwana  series.  The  caves  of  Sirguja  and 
Chane  Bakhar  are  in  the  Gondwana  sandstone. 
Thev  have  inscriptions  in  the  old  Pali  character. 

The  Tawa  viaduct  is  built  of  sandstones  of  the 
Bagra  group  of  the  upper  Gondwana  series.  In 
the  Jpbbulpur  station  is  a  very  dense  sandstone 
which  has  Men  largely  used  locally,  and  the  via- 
duct over  the  Nerbadda  below  Jubbulpur  has 


lithographic  marbles.  From  Gootemookooia  and 
Dyda,  hones  from  Koopokoonda,  8  miles  west  of 
Yinacondah,  below  the  signal  pond ;  rough  sand- 
stone, glistening  with  mica.  From  Matoor  Hill, 
schistose  ragstone. — PoweWs  Handbook',  pp.  35- 
56 ;  Mad,  Ex,  Jur,  Report ;  Report*  and  Cata- 
logues of  Govt.  Cent,  Museum,  Madras;  Tomiinton. 

SANDUR,  an  independent  Native  State  in  the 
Ceded  Districta  of  the  Peninsula  of  India ;  area, 
140  square  miles.  The  founder  of  the  famUy  was 
Malajt  Rao  Ghorpara,  an  officer  in  the  army  of 
the  Bijapur  king.  The  sanatorium  of  Raman- 
malai  is  3150  feet  above  the  sea.  On  tiie  plateaux 
there  is  a  tribe  of  Bedai-s,  and  the  temple  of 
Kumaraswami  is  on  an  adjoining  hill.  The  hills 
are  about  15  miles  long,  running  from  south- 
east to  north-west,  ending  abruptly  near  Hospet 
This  range  fonns  the  greater  part  of  the  western 
boundary  of  the  native  state. 

SANDWIP  ISLAND,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  is 
situated  off  the  coast  of  Cliittagong  and  Noa- 
khali,  in  lat.  122°  24'  to  22°  37'  N.,  and  long.  91° 
22'  to  91""  35'  £.  It  is  the  largest  of  many  chars 
or  islets  formed  by  the  Megna  as  it  enters  Uie  sea. 
From  ita  low-lying  position,  Sandwip  is  peculiarly 
exposed  to  inundation  from  storm- waves,  and 
suffered  severely  in  loss  of  life  and  property  by 
the  cyclones  of  1864  and  1676.  Ou  the  ktter 
occasion,  the  number  of  deaths  was  officially 
estimated  at  40,000,  out  of  a  total  popubition  of 
87,016,  and  cholera  set  in  soon  after  the  cyclone 
had  passed  over. 

Ca;sar  Frederick,  the  Venetian  traveller,  in 
1565  described  the  inhabitanta  as  *  Moors,'  and 
stated  that  the  island  was  one  of  the  most  fertile 
places  in  the  country,  densely  populated,  and  well 
cultivated.  Purchas  (circ.  1620)  states  that  most 
of  the  inhabitanta  near  the  shore  were  Muham- 
madans.  Sir  Thomas  Herbert  (circ  1625)  de- 
scribes it  as  one  of  the  fairest  and  moat  fruitful 
spots  in  all  India. 
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In  1616,  Sandwip  was  takeo  from  tha  Portu- 
guese by  the  Arakanese.  In  1665,  Shaiata  Khan, 
the  Mahiunmadan  nawab  of  Bengal,  determined 
to  reconquer  the  island,  and  an  interesting  account 
of  bis  expedition  has  been  given  by  the  French 
traveller  fiemier. — Imp,  Gaz.  viiL 

SAN-FA-SH(,  the  name  applied  by  the  Chinese 
pilgrim  Hiwen  Thsang  to  the  Vrij'h  country,  which 
ne  also  calls  Fo-lo-slii.  San-fa-shi  or  Samvaji 
is  the  PaU  form  of  Samvriji,  or  the  *  United 
Vriji,'  from  'which  General  Cunningham  infers 
that  the  Vriji  were  a  large  tribe  which  was 
divided  into  several  branches,  namely,  the  Lich- 
havi  of  Yaisali,  the  Vaidehi  of  Mithila,  the  Tira- 
bhukti  cf  Tirhut,  etc  Either  of  these  divisions 
Feparately  might  therefore  be  called  Vriji,  or 
any  two  toge&er  might  be  called  Vriji,  as  well 
as  Samvriji,  or  the  '  United  Vriji,'  as  is  the  case 
with  the  warlike  tribe  of  the  Bagri  or  Sambagri 
of  the  Sutlej,  which  consisted  of  three  separate 
divisions.  lie  is  of  opinion  that  Vaisali  was  a 
single  district  in  the  territories  of  the  United 


cretion  from  the  head  of  a  fish,  comes  from  Debli,  Used 
as  an  aphrodisiac.    Sold  at  8  aunas  a  tola. 

Sang-i-shadnaj,  fossil  nummulite. 

Sang-i-sitara,  avanturine. 

Sang-i-Sulaiman,  odtx. 

Sang-i-yamani,  bloodstone. 

Sang'i-yashxD,  jade. 

— GenL  Med,  Top,  p.  152 ;  Chesney ;  Powell, 

SANG,  in  Baluchistan,  a  reciprocal  contract 
or  promise.  In  the  wedding  ceremonies,  a  few 
days  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Sang,  a  prepared 
entertainment  is  made  sufficiently  large  to  include 
the  whole  khel,  provided  the  young  man^s  con- 
dition in  life  will  admit  of  his  going  to  that 
expense.  It  happens  not  unfrequently  that  the 
Sang  is  entered  into  before  the  girl  is  marriage- 
able. So  soon  as  the  girl  arrives  at  proper  age 
to  take  upon  herself  the  duties  of  a  wife,  the 
Uroos  or  marriage  ceremony  i;s  performed  by  a 
MuUah.— Po^m^rer**  Tr,  p.  68. 

SANG,  a  spear  or  javelm,  formed  wholly  of 
iron,  carried  by  fakirs ;  also  a  war  lance,  10  feet 
long,  covered  with  plates  of  iron  about  4  feet 
Vriji  or  WajjL  Kesariya  is  an  old  ruined  town,  !  above  the  spike.  A  sirohi  is  a  sword  made  at  the 
80  miles  to  the  north-north-west  of  Vaisali.  The  j  town  of  that  name,  faipous  for  its  temper. — ToiTs 
place  possesses  a  mound  of  ruins  with  a  lofty    Haiasihan^  ii.  p.  118. 

stupa  on  the  top,  which  the  people  attribute  to  SANG  A  Hind.  A  breastwork;  also  a  wooden 
Kaja  Vena  ChakravartL  In  the  Puranas  also,  bridge  in  the  Himalaya,  made  by  projecting 
I^ja  Vena  is  called  a  Chakravarti,  or  supreme  |  timbers  from  the  banks,  one  above  another,  until 
monarch.  General  Cunningham  found  hi^  name  they  nearly  meet,  on  which  they  are  connected 
as  widely  spread  through  Northern  India  as  that  by  a  plank  laid  across.  In  the  N.W.  Himalaya, 
of  Rama  or  the  five  Pandu. — Cunn.  India,  p.  446.  and  in  Afghanistan,  the  Sang  or  Sangara  is  a 
SANG.    Pers.  a  stone ;  but  used  as  a  prefix  to    gtone  parapet  erected  for  defence. 


designate  mineral  earths,  stones,  minerals,  gems, 
fossils,  compounds  used  in  the  arts  or  in  medicine. 

Sang-i-abri,  a  mottled  brown  and  yellow  stone. 

Sang-i'akik,  cornelian. 

Hang-i-asshar,  a  form  of  silica. 

Sang-i-flssyum,  millstone  grit. 

Sang-i-basri,  a  slag  or  dross  of  copper  in  tubular 
pieces ;  from  Bassoran  (Basrah),  where  it  is  collected  at 
the  mouths  of  the  chimneys  of  copper  furnaces. 

fiUmg-i-birinj,  of  the  Dixful,  an  important  stream  in 
Khuaatan.  The  bed  of  an  oooasional  torrent  in  ancient 
Susiana,  called  Ab-i-bald,  falls  into  the  Dixful,  is 
covered  with  a  pebble  filled  with  little  fossil  shells 
resembling  grains  of  rice.  These  stones  are  alto  found 
in  tho  river  at  Shuster,  but  of  an  inferior  quality,  and 
they  are  in  much  re<^nest  throughout  Persia  for  the 
head  of  the  Nargil  pi^,  which  is  almost  invariably 
composed  of  this  matenal  set  in  silver. 

Sang-i-chamak,  massive  magnetic  iron-ore. 

Sang-i-dallam,  fire-clay  procurable  at  Streepermatur, 
Tripasur,  Ghingleput,  Metapolliam,  and  Cuddapah,  and 
in  many  parts  of  In^ ;  and  bricks  can  be  made  that 
resist  the  action  of  great  heat.  A  clay  is  found  at 
Beyporo  20  to  30  feet  below  the  surface,  and  is  used  for 
fire-oricks  and  for  lining  furnaces. 

9ang-i-irmali,  a  fossil. 

Sang-i-iahanam,  lunar  caustic  ? 

8ang-i>]arahat,  sulphate  of  lime,  steatite,  and  other 
minerals. 

Sang-i-kara,  hornblende  rock. 

Sang-i-kharus,  fossil  encrinite. 

Sang-i-Iarzan,  flexible  sandstone. 

Sang-i*marJRn,  coral. 

8ang-i-marraar,  marble. 

Sang-i-mebtab,  also  tambra,  garnet. 

Sang-i-misri,  a  red  and  white  stone,  imported  via 
Pali,  is  used  as  an  aphrodisiac  ;  one  tola  for  one  anna. 

Sang-i-musa,  hard  clayslate,  syenite,  granite. 

Sang-i-palan,  French  chalk  or  steatite,  used  for 
making  crucibles ;  qu.  sang-i-dalan  ? 

Sang-i'pathani,  bloodstone. 

Sang-lrasak,  copper-dross,  a  mixture  of  metallio 
copper  with  organic  matter ;  obtained  during  the  pro- 
cess of  melting  copper  and  brass. 

Sang'i-sabs,  green  earth. 

SaDg-i-sar-i-malil,  small  fossil  shells;  also  a  oon- 


SANGALA,  ruins  in  Jhang  district,  Panjab, 
standing  on  a  small  rocky  hill  upon  the  border  of 
Gujranwala  district,  now  known  as  Sanglawala 
TibEi,  and  identified  by  General  Cunningliam  with 
the  Sikala  of  the  Brahmans,  the  Sagal  of  Buddh- 
ism, and  the  Sangala  of  Alexander's  historians. 
The  earliest  notice  of  the  locality  occurs  in  the 
Mahabbarata,  where  Sakala  figures  aa  the  capital 
of  the  Madra  situated  upon  the  Apaga  rivulet, 
west  of  the  Iravati  or  Ravi,  and  approached  from 
the  east  by  pleasant  paths  through  tlie  Pilu  forest. 
The  neighbourhood  bears  the  name  of  Madr-des 
to  the  present  day.  Arrian,  Curtius,  and  Dio- 
dorus  aU  notice  Sangala,  *  a  great  city,  defended 
not  only  by  a  wall,  but  by  a  swamp,*  which  was 
deep  enough  to  drown  several  of  the  iuhabitants 
who  attempted  to  s«im  across.  Alexander  seems 
to  have  turned  out  of  his  direct  line  of  march  to 
punish  the  Kathoeans  of  Sangala,  who  had  with- 
held their  allegiance.  He  stormed  the  outpost  of 
Munda-ka-puro,  crowded  with  fugitives  from  other 
cities,  and  then,  breaching  the  walls  by  means 
of  a  mine,  captured  the  town  by  assault.  The 
Arashtra  were  the  republican  defenders  of  San- 
gala. They  are  the  Adraistee  of  Arrian,  who 
places  them  on  the  Ravi.  They  were  known  by 
the  several  names  of  Bahika,  Jartikka,  and 
Takka,  from  which  last  is  the  name  of  their  old 
capital  of  Taxila  or  Takka-sila,  as  known  to  the 
Greeks.  The  people  still  exist  in  considerable 
numbers  in  the  Pan  jab  Hills,  and  their  alpha- 
betical writing  characters,  under  the  name  of 
Takri  or  Tukni,  are  now  used  by  all  the  Hindus 
of  Kashmir  and  the  northern  mountains  from 
Simla  and  Subathu  to  Kabul  and  Bamiati. — Elliot, 

SANGAM.  Sansk.  The  fork  or  point  of 
confluence  of  two  or  more  rivers,  always  sacred 
to  Siva  MahadeTa;  also  a  union,  wedding,  or 
marriage.— J'ocT^  Rttjasthan,  i.  p.  16. 
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SANGARA,  the  occupants  of  the  island  of 
Beyt  in  the  time  of  Alexander.  They  were  even 
then  daring,  reckless  pirates. 

SANGATIIAR.  Tam.  A  syndicate,  a  colle- 
giate body. 

SANGCBA.  Hind.  Nummulites,  obtained  on 
the  Mazari  Hills,  at  Dehra  Ghazi  Khan,  and  at 
Imam  Bakhsh  Khan.  They  are  priced  at  32  seers 
per  rupee.    See  Sang. 

SANGERMANO,  an  Italian  priest  of  the  Romish 
Church,  who  was  a  missionary  in  Burma  in  the 
early  part  of  the  19th  century;  author  of  a 
cosmography. 

SANGUA,  with  Buddha  and  Dharma,  the 
Buddhist  triad. 

SANGHAMITTA,  daughter  of  king  Asoka. 
She  followed  her  brother  Mahinda  to  Ceylon, 
where  he  had  preceded  her  a  few  years  as  the  first 
Buddhist  missionary  to  that  island.  She  brought 
with  her  from  Buddha  Gya,  B.C.  245,  a  cutting 
of  that  Bo  Tree,  Ficus  religiosa^  which  is  still 
growing  in  Ceylon. 

SANGHAYA.  Sinqh.  A  Buddhist  priest  of 
an  inferior  order. 

SANGI.  Tamil.  An  honorary  titular  designa- 
tion,  equivalent  of  Iyer,  but  added  after  that  title. 

SANGIR  or  Sanguey,  an  island  on  the  N.£.  of 
Celebes,  extending  from  lat  S""  21'  N.  to  lat  3° 
16'  N.  Sangir  and  the  numerous  islands  of  its 
group  in  the  Celebes  occupy  a  superficies  of  13 
square  leagues;  the  Tolaut  and  the  Meangis 
islands  united  are  18  square  leagues.  These 
archipelagoes,  formerly  subject  to  the  authority 
of  the  Sultans  of  Ternate,  now  make  part  of  the 
Dutch  residency  of  Menada  Several  extinct 
volcanoes,  and  some  still  in  full  action,  are  found 
in  the  Sangir  group ;  the  devastations  which  they 
commit  from  time  to  time  have  often  been  fatal 
to  the  inhabitants.  The  eruption  of  Duwana  in 
1808  completely  annihilated  the  village  of  Tega- 
lando,  destroyed  all  the  surrounding  forests,  and 
suddenly  deprived  the  inhabitants  of  all  means  of 
livelihood  by  the  destruction  of  their  fields.  The 
Gunong  Api  or  fire  mountain  causes  numerous 
ravages  in  the  island  of  Siau.  Its  peak,  6000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  forms  the  culmin- 
ating point  of  this  group.  Gunong  Api  covers 
with  its  base  all  the  northern  part  of  Sangir- 
besar;  in  1812,  the  torrents  of  lava  which  it  poiu^ 
out  destroyed  the  extensive  forests  of  cocoanut 
trees  with  which  this  part  of  the  island  was 
covered,  and  caused  the  death  of  many  of  the 
inhabitants.  These  islands  furnish  more  than 
tM'enty-five  kinds  of  wood  suited  for  building 
and  furniture.  Two  harbours,  sheltered  from  ail 
wiDds,  exist  in  the  larger  Sangir,  one  in  the  Bay 
of  Taruna,  the  other,  called  Midelu,  on  the  eastern 
side. — Jour,  Ind,  Arch. 

SANGLI,  a  Native  State  in  the  Southern  Mah- 
ratta  country ;  area,  896  square  miles,  and  popu- 
lation (1872),  228,663  persons.  The  portion 
watered  by  the  Kistna  is  flat,  and  the  soil  particu- 
larly rich.  The  chief  is  a  member  of  the  Pat- 
wardhan  family,  whose  founder,  Hari  Bhat,  a 
Konkan  Brahman,  rose  to  military  command 
under  the  first  Peshwa,  and  received  grants  of 
land  on  condition  of  military  service. — Imp,  Got, 

SANGSKARA,  also  Sungskritta,  Sansk.,  from 
Sang,  prep.,  and  Kree,  to  do. 

SANHrTA.  Sansk.  A  collection  of  hymns, 
in  the  Vedas.  i 


SANI,  the  planet  Saturn,  whose  influence  is 
supposed  bv  Hindus  to  be  malignant ;  iJso  a  deity 
of  the  Hindus.  Sanichar,  Saturday.  In  Maurice's 
Indian  Antiquities  is  an  engraving  of  Sani,  taken 
from  an  image  in  a  very  ancient  pagoda,  which 
represents  the  deity  encompassed  by  a  ring  formed 
of  two  serpents.  Hence  it  is  inferred  that  the 
ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  existence  of 
the  ring  of  Saturn. — Curiosities  of  Science. 

SAKI,  a  light  camel  or  dromedary,  trained 
especially  for  the  riding  of  native  chiefs. 

SANJAB.  Hind.  The  sable  fur;  but  furs 
sold  as  sanjab  are  generally  marmot  akin& 

SANJAF.  Hind.  A  border  or  edging  of 
brocade,  etc.,  inside  the  lining  of  a  coat. 

SANJAYA,  the  minister  and  charioteer  of 
king  Dhrita  Rashtra,  who  went  on  an  embassy  to 
the  Pandava  prince  Yudishthra. 

SANKARA,  Sarva,  Sadasiva,  or  Sambhii. 
Sansk.,  are  auspicious  names  of  Siva. 

SANKARAGHARYA,  who  lived  about  the  8th 
or  9tb  century  A.D.,  was  a  religious  reformer.    He 
is  said  to  have  been  a  Namburi  Brahman  of  Cran- 
ganore,  in  Malabar  or  Kerala;  but  another  account 
describes  him  as  having  been  bom  at  Chedum- 
baram,  in  S.  Arcot,  and  afterwards  residing  in 
Malabar.    He  seems  to   have  engaged  in  acri- 
monious controversies  with  other  Brahmans  of 
the  Saiva  and  Vaishnava  sects.    The  Sankars 
Chaiitra,  the  Sankara  Kat'ha,  the  Sankara  Yijays, 
and  Sankara  Dig  Vijaya,  are  books  descriptive  of 
his  successes.     He  himself  wrote  numerous  works, 
including  commentaries  on  the  Upanishads,  Ve- 
danta,  Sutra^  and  Bhagavat  Gita.    He  opposed  the 
Naiyayika,  the  Sankhya,  and  the  Mimansa  philo- 
sophies, the  last  as  represented  by  Madana  Misra, 
with  whom  he  held  a  long  and  acrimonious  dis- 
cussion.    He  led  an  erratic  life  through  India  and 
Kashmir,  where  he  sat  on  the  Pitha  or  throne  of 
Saraswati,  which  is  still  shown  to  visitors.  He  then 
went  to  Badarikasraroa  (Badarinath),  and  finally 
to  Kedamath,  in  the  Himalaya,  where  he  died  at 
the  earl]^  age  of  32.    A  Malabar  Brahman  is  still 
the  officiating  priest  at  Badarinath. 

He  has  been  accused  of  having  headed  the 
general  persecution  acainst  the  Buddhists  which 
was  the  main  cause  of  the  disappearance  of  that 
sect  in  Southern  India. 

The  local  persecution  is  recorded  by  Ananda 
Giri,  a  disciple  of  Sankara,  about  the  8th  or  9th 
century  a.d.,  and  the  author  of  the  Sankara 
Yijaya.  The  magnified  version  appears  in  the 
Sarva  Darsana  Sangraha  of  Madhavacharya  in 
the  14th  century.  In  the  course  of  SaokaraV 
peregrinations  he  established  several  matlis  or 
convents,  under  the  presidence  of  his  discipl^f 
particularly  one  still  flourishing  at  Sringiri,  on 
the  Western  Ghats,  near  the  sources  of  tba  Ttm^- 
budra.  The  influence  exercised  by  Sankant  in 
person  has  been  perpetuated  by  his  writings, 
the  most  eminent  of  which  are  his  Bhashyas  or 
commentaries  on  the  Suteas,  or  Aphorisms  of 
Vyasa.  He  wrote  ahu)  the  Atma-Bodha  or 
Knowledge  of  the  Soul,  which  has  been  trans- 
lated by  Taylor  in  1812,  afterwards  by  Keanis, 
and  into  French  by  Neve. 

His  philosophic  views  are  adopted  by  the 
Smartta  Brahmans,  a  numerous  and  prominent 
sect  in  the  south  of  India. 

Sankara  taught  that  there  was  ono  sole  and 
supreme  God,  Brahma  Piara  Brahma,  the  lukr  of 
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the  universe,  and  its  inscratable  first  cause,  who 
was  to  be  worshipped  by  meditation.  The  Smartta 
Brahmans  follow  this  philosophic  side  of  his 
teaching.  Sankara  moulded  the  later  Mimansa 
or  Vedantic  philosophy  into  its  final  form,  and 
popularized  it  into  a  national  religion.  He 
addressed  himself  to  the  high-caste  philosophers 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  low-caste  multitude  on 
the  other.  He  left  behind,  as  the  twofold  results 
of  his  life's  work,  a  compact  Brahman  sect  and 
a  popular  religion. 

Weber  (p.  51)  doubts  if  he  was  a  follower  of 
Siva,  but  Sanloira  is  the  first  great  figure  in 
nlmost  every  Hindu  hagiology,  or  book  of  saints, 
from  the  Sarva  Darsana  Sangraha  of  Madhava- 
charya  downwards;  and  some  of  the  Saiva 
sects  believe  that  he  was  an  incarnation  of  Siva. 
He  was  undoubtedly  monotheistical,  and  since  his 
short  life  in  the  8th  or  9th  century,  every  new 
Hindu  sect  has  had  to  start  with  a  personal  God. 

The  literature  relating  to  this  reformer  is  con- 
tained in  the  Sankara  Charitra,  Sankara  Kat'ha, 
Sankara  Vijaya,  and  Sankara  Dig  Yijaya.  The 
Sankara  Vijaya  was  written  by  Ananda  Qiri, 
published  in  the  Bibliotheca  Indica,  and  critically 
examined  by  Kashinath  Trimbak  Telang  in  voL  v. 
of  the  Indian  Antiquary.  The  Sankara  Dig  Yiiaya 
is  a  polemic  work  by  Ananda  Bhima  Deva.  There 
are  many  Saiva  sects  in  India  who  believe  that 
Sankaracharya  was  their  founder.  He  was  the 
most  renowned  master  of  the  school  of  Vedanta 
philosophy.    He  says — 

'  A  drop  that  trembles  on  the  lotus  leaf, 
Such  is  this  life,  so  soon  dispelled,  so  brief. 

The  eight  great  momitains  and  the  seven  seas, 
The  BUD,  the  gods  who  sit  and  rule  over  these, 
Thou,  I,  the  universe,  must  pass  away, 
Time  conquers  all :  why  care  for  what  must  pass  away! ' 

The  term  Dandi  means  any  one  who  bears  a 
staff,  but  is  applied  especially  to  a  numerous 
order  of  religious  mendicants  founded  by  Sankara- 
charya,  many  of  whom  have  been  eminent  as 
writers  on  various  subjects,  especially  on  the 
Vedanta  philosophy.  They  are  divided  into  ten 
classes,  Das-nami,  each  of  which  is  distinguished  by 
a  peculiar  name,  as  Tirtha,  Asrama,  Vana,  Aranya, 
Saraswatiy  Puri,  Bharati,  Girt  or  Gir,  Parvata, 
and  Sagara,  which  is  added  to  the  proper  name  of 
the  individual, — ^as  Purushottama  Gir,  or  Baden- 
dhia  Saraswati.  They  are  hence  known  collect- 
ively as  the  Das-nami,  or  ten-name  Gosain.  Of 
these,  only  the  classes  named  Tirtha,  Asrama, 
Saraswati,  and  part  of  Bharati,  are  now  considered 
aa  pure  Dandi ;  the  others  are  of  a  more  secular 
character,  and  are  more  usually  termed  Atit. — 
Wifs,  Gloss. ;  Tr.  of  Hind,  i.  p.  276 ;  BunserCs  God 
in  History^  i.  p.  332 ;  Doioson ;  Weber ;  Imp,  Gaz. 

SANK'H  or  Sank'ha.  Sansk.  A  pearl  shell, 
any  shell:  a  chank  or  conch  shell,  the  war 
trumpet  of  Vishnu.  The  chunks  are  large  species 
of  Turbinella,  from  6  to  7  inches  long,  and  of  a 
pure  white  colour.  They  are  imported  into 
Calcutta  from  Ramnad  and  South  India,  opposite 
to  Ceylon,  and  from  the  Maldive  Islands.  Sankha- 
.  dwara,  a  chank  locality,  is  the  island  of  Beyt,  still 
renowned  for  its  shells,  and  one  bank  uncovered 
at  low  water,  whence  they  are  obtained,  is  dose 
to  the  landing-i^ace.  But  the  rin-sank'h  or  war- 
shell,  with  which  the  Kajput  was  wont  to  peal  a 
blast,  the.  onslaught  to  battle,  no  longer  graces 


the  hand  of  the  Rajput,  and  its  use  is  now  re- 
stricted to  the  Brahman,  wherewith  *to  awake 
the  gods  in  the  morning ! '  to  let  the  world  know 
when  he  dines ;  or  to  form  churi  or  bracelets  for 
the  arms  of  the  Hindu  fair.  Chauks  are  made 
into  trumpets,  rings,  beads,  armlets,  bracelets; 
and  the  Sankasari  of  Dacca  are  famed  for  their 
skill  in  the  chank  or  sank'h  work.  The  skill  is 
remarkable  with  which  the  unyielding  substance 
of  a  hard  thick  shell  is  converted  into  necklaces 
for  men  and  into  bracelets  for  women.  The 
manufacture  of  shell  bracelets  is  one  of  the  indi- 
genous arts  of  Bengal.  At  an  early  part  of  the 
19th  century,  an  entire  street  was  occupied  in 
the  city  of  Dacca  by  Sankasari  shell-cutters.  In 
Colonel  Tod's  time,  the  banks  at  Beyt  were 
farmed  of  the  Gaekwar  government  by  a  Parsee 
merchant  of  Bombay,  who  contracted  with  the 
Kharwar,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  koree  (from  five 
to  six  rupees)  per  hundred,  and  loaded  themior 
Bombay,  whence  they  were  shipped  for  Bengal. 
Frequent  aUusion  is  made  in  the  martial  poetry 
of  the  Rajput  to  the  *  blast  of  the  shell,'  wnich  is 
as  common  as  the  charge  of  the  brazen  trump  of 
western  chivalry.  Pre-eminent  mention  is  made 
in  the  Great  Wkt,  of  two  of  these.  The  chank 
shells  worked  up  into  ornaments  have  latterly  been 
obtained  from  Ceylon.  The  chank  shell  is  fre- 
quently used  by  devotees,  also  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  the  tumkee.  Sometimes  they  play  trios 
andquartettos  on  the  shells  alone. — Tod's  Tr,  432. 
SANKHYA,  a  Hindu  system  of  philosophy, 
teaching  the  eternity  of  matter  and  spirit  inde- 
pendent of  God,  and  apparently  the  earliest  of  all 
the  systems  that  preceded  the  really  philosophic 
age  of  the  Hindu  schools.  Its  author  is  said  to 
have  been  Kapila,  who  is  now  fabled  to  have  been 
a  son  of  Brahma,  and  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu  ; 
he  is  numbered  among  the  seven  great  saints,  and 
many  marvels  are  ascribed  to  him.  While  using 
Vedic  notions,  he  in  the  main  departed  from 
Vedic  theories,  and  in  all  important  particulars 
comes  to  conclusions  diametrically  opposed  to 
what  the  Vedas  teach.  The  Sankhya  system 
contains  two  grand  divisions,  which  differ  on  the 
vital  question  of  the  existence  of  a  God.  One  is 
termed  the  Seswara  Sankhya,  that  which  owns  a 
God ;  the  other  is  called  Niriswara  Simkhya,  or 
that  which  denies  the  very  existence  of  a  God ; 
the  latter  was  Eapila's  system,  a  system  at  that 
time  entirely  new.    It  taught  that  there  were  two 

Erimary  agencies,  nature  or  matter  and  souls, 
ut  that  there  was  no  Supreme  Being.  He  asserts 
as  follows:  *  Souls  have  existed  in  multitudes 
from  eternity;  by  their  side  stands  nature  or 
matter ;  for  eternal  ages  the  two  remained  sepa- 
rate ;  at  length  they  became  united,  and  the  uni- 
verse in  all  its  forms  was  developed  from  their 
union.'  The  object  of  the  Sankhya,  as  well  as 
of  the  other  branches  of  the  Hindu  philosophy, 
is  the  removal  of  human  pain  by  the  final  and 
complete  liberation  of  the  individual  soul.  The 
Sankhya  system  has  25  principles,  to  which  the 
soul  must  apply  itself  as  objects  of  knowledge, 
and  in  respect  to  which  true  wisdom  is  to  be 
acquired ;  they  are — 

1st.  Nature,  termed  *  Pradhan  *  or  chief,  from  being 
the  universal  material  cause,  the  prime  cause  of  all 
things. 

2d.  Intelligence,  the  first  product  of  nature ;  incT«ale, 
prolific,  itself  productive  of  others. 
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3d.  Self 'conaciousness ;  its  peculiar  f  unttioh  ii  the  tQ- 
cognition  of  the  soul  in  its  yarious  states ;  it  is  the 
product  of  intelligence,  and  itself  produces. 

4th  to  8th.  Five  principles,  suhtle  particles  or  atoms 
of  things.  These  are  imperceptible  to  the  gross  senses 
of  human  beings,  but  may  be  known  by  superior  intelli- 
gence.   Then  follow — 

9th  to  19th.  The  organs  of  sense  and  action,  of  which 
ten  are  external  and  one  is  internal.  The  organs  of 
sense  are  five ;  the  organs  of  action  are  five.  The  mind 
serves  both  for  sense  and  action. 

20th  to  24th  are  five  elements  produced  from  the  five 
subtle  particles,  vis. — 

1.  Ether  ;   this  has    the   property  of   audibleness, 

being  the  instrument  of  sound. 

2.  Air,  which  has  two  properties ;  it  is  audible,  and 

it  can  also  be  touched. 
8.  Fire  ;    this   has   three   properties,  —  audibility, 
.      tangibility,  and  colour. 

4.  Water,  possessed  of  four  properties,— audibility, 

tangibiHty,  colour,  and  taste. 

5.  Earth,  possessed  of  five  properties,  —  audibility, 

tangibility,  colour,  taste,  and  smell. 
25th.  The  last  principle  is  soul ;  like  nature,  it  is  not 
produced  but  is  eternal ;  but  unlike  nature,  it  oroduces 
nothing  from  itself.     It  is  multitudinous,  individual, 
sensitive,  eternal,  immaterial. 

The  great  error  that  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
Sankhya  system  Is,  that  the  products  of  matter 
and  mind  are  blended  and  confounded  together. 
Its  text-books  are  the  Sankhya  Pravachana  and 
the  Tattwa  Samasa,  both  attributed  to  Kapila 
himself,  nnd  the  Sankhya  Kaiika  to  his  disciple, 
Eswara  Krishna.  It  consists  of  C8  aphorisms. 
Asuri  and  Pancha-shika  are  also  mentioned  as  the 
earliest  followers  of  this  system. 

The  next  Hindu  system  of  philosophy  is  that 
attributed  to  Gautama,  namely,  the  Nyaya  system, 
which  considers  by  means  of  subtle  and  logical 
argument,  tie  true  mode  of  inquiring  after  truth  ; 
and  has  surveyed  the  whole  field  of  this  argument 
more  exactly  and  completely  than  any  other  of 
the  Hindu  systems.  The  first  inquiry  of  this 
system  is,  Avhat  is  the  way  to  attain  perfect 
beatitude?  And  the  answer  given  is,  *  That  de- 
liverance is  only  to  bo  secured  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  truth.'  It  then  proceeds  to  examine  what 
instruments  are  best  adapted  for  the  acquisition 
of  that  deliverance,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  are  four  in  number,  namely,  perception, 
inference,  comparison,  and  testimony.  It  then 
minutely  examines  the  various  objects  of  know- 
ledge which  are  required  to  be  proved  and  known, 
which  objects  are  12  in  number, — soul,  body,  sense, 
object,  knowledge,  the  mind,  activity,  fault, 
transmigration,  fruit,  pain,  and  beatitude. 

The  Vedania  system  thereafter  made  its  appear- 
ance, in  three  stages  of  development.  The  germs 
of  this  philosophy,  and  even  its  principal  doctrines, 
are  contained  in  the  Brahmana  books  of  the 
Vedas ;  then  it  is  seen  in  a  more  complete  form 
in  the  Sutras  of  Vyasa ;  and  lastly,  this  philosophy 
is  recorded  in  the  great  commentaries  which 
eminent  scholars  have  written  upon  the  original 
authorities.  The  voice  of  Hindu  antiquity  ascribes 
the  origin  of  the  Vedwita  system  to  the  sage 
Badarayan,  otherwise  named  A'eda  Vyasa.  The 
luanner  of  his  birth  is  thus  described  in  one  of 
the  works  ascribed  to  him : — 

*  Of  birth  and  death,  a  multiplicity  of  souls  Is  to  be  inferred.* 

The  fact  of  transmigration  none  of  the  Hindu 
philosophical  systems  dispute ;  it  is  allowed  by 
all.  As  a  man  casts  off  his  old  garments,  and  puts 
on  new  ones,  so  that  soul  having  left  its  old  mortal 


frame,  enters  into  another,  which  is  new.    Ooe 
soul,  and  not  another. 

The  Yoga  system,  called  Seswara  or  theisiic, 
founded  by  Patanjali,  whose  Yoga-Sutra  ia  its 
text-book,  and  followed  by  the  author  of  the 
Bhagavat  Gita. 

The  Puratiic  school,  a  corrupt  mixture  of  the 
two. 

These  philosophies  are  subjects  of  study  for  the 
learned  of  the  Hindu  people.  Brahmaniam  is,  at 
present,  synonymous  witn  Hinduism,  and  the 
Brahmanical  religionists  are  of  three  classes, — the 
worshippers  of  Vishnu,  of  Siva,  and  the  Sakta,  or 
those  who  worship  the  female  energies  of  gods. 
But  their  views  seem  to  have  been  gradually 
brought  to  the  present  condition,  and,  as  with  the 
Hindu,  is  in  some  places  a  nature-worship,  in 
others  an  idolatry,  in  others  a  hero-worship,  in 
others  a  physiology  or  a  philosophy,  perhaps,  in 
all,  a  spirit- worship.  Bunsen  says  (iii.  pi  516) 
the  forms  of  worship  followed  by  the  Aryan 
immigrants,  and  the  institution  of  castes,  seena  to 
have  commenced  after  they  crossed  the  Sutlej 
river,  and  the  original  seat  of  this  worship  ex- 
tended from  the  Indus  to  the  Ganges  and  to 
Bengal  (Behar).  He  adds  that  Brabmans,  after 
crossing  the  Sutlej,  introduced  '  Siva  and  other 
deities,  and  threw  those  of  the  Vedic  period  into 
the  shade.  According  to  Bunsen,  it  was  about 
the  year  3000  B.c.  that  the  schism  took  place 
amongst  the  East  and  West  Aryans,  when  all 
India  east  of  the  Sutlej  adopted  Brahmanism, 
and  the  religious  views,  forms,  and  habits  of 
Bactria  were  for  ever  abandoned.  According  to 
Menu  (the  first  book  of  which  Bunsen  thinks  was 
composed  but  little  antecedent  to  the  Christian 
era),  the  world  had  passed  through  four  yoga 
when  Brahmanism  was  introduced  ;  and  the  Brah- 
ma ni&m  of  the  Sanskrit  books  is  the  mythico- 
pantheistic  form  of  Vedic  naturalism.  Brahman- 
ism is  usually  understood  to  be  the  later  develop- 
ment and  corruption  of  the  ancient  Vedic  faith. 
Bunsen,  however,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
region  of  the  Indus  still  retains  the  nature-worship 
of  Vedism,  while  Southern  India  and  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges  have  long  fallen  into  Brahmanism. 
But  such  is  not  the  case ;  the  worship  of  the  bulk 
of  the  Aryan  races  is  divided  between  the  physio- 
logical views  entertained  by  those  who  Delteve 
in  Siva  and  the  hero-worshipping  followers  of 
Vishnu.  Brahmanism  is  accommodating  to  any- 
thing that  partakes  of  idol-worship.  Similarly  as 
a  Roman  would  worship  Isis  and  Oouris,  ao  a 
Hindu  makes  offerings  to  apotheostsed  Maham- 
madans,  such  as  Shaikh  Sadu,  Ghazi  Mian,  and 
Shiak  Madar  in  Northern  India,  and  Bawa  Adam 
in  the  Peninsula,  the  last  of  these  being  the 
lingam.  Brahmanism  is  at  present  divided 
into  several  branches,  each  of  which  has  many 
subdivisions ;  the  three  principal  branches  are 
— 1st.  Vedantism,  so  named  after  the  Vedanta 
of  Vyasa.  It  has  few  adherents,  conBtsting  of 
some  philosophical  Brabmans.  Of  the  thousands 
of  temples  in  India  consecrated  to  various  deities, 
only  one  is  consecrated  to  this  doctrine,  in  whidi 
Brahma  is  worshipped  alone.  2d.  Vishnuisnu 
This  doctrine  raises  Vishnu  to  the  highest  place, 
and  adores  his  different  avatars,  together  with  a 
multitude  of  other  deities,  powers  of  nature,  and 
mythical  persona.  Its  professors  are  styled  Vaiah- 
nava,    Sa  Saivaism.  This  doctrine  placeo  Siva 
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higheei  ia  the  rank  of  the  gods.  The  professors 
of  thiB  doctrine  call  themselveB  Saiva,  and  their 
number  amounts  to  many  millions  more  than  the 
piofesBors  of  Yishnuism.  Although  Siva  is  the 
eod  of  deatniction,  he  is  also  the  god  of  produc- 


about  160  miles,  or  40  feet  per  mile,  which  is  not 
a  very  great  fall  for  Himalayan  liTers.  The 
explorer  was  told  that  the  river,  after  flowing 
through  the  Gimuchen  country,  entered  a  land 
ruled  by  the  British.    The  Dihang  river  has  at 


tion,  considered  with  respect  to  the  idea,  which  its  mouths  a  discharge,  at  minimum  level  of  the 
ever  pervades  the  philosophical  doctrine,  namely,  year,  of  55,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  or  four  times 
that  oeath  is  bat  the  recommencement  of  a  new  that  of  the  Subanairi  river,  and  twice  that  of  the 
life.  —  Elph.  Hist,  of  India ;  Bunseri's  Egypt's  Brahmakund  branch  of  the  Brahmaputra  river. 
Place  ;    Tad's    Rajasthany    i.    p.    26 ;    Tennent's  ,  The  wild  Abor,  who  live  in  the  Dihang  valley, 

rr-i    ..  trade  with  Assam  and  Tibet ;  the  more  wealthy 

among  them  wear  Tibetan  woollens.      They  say 
their  river  comes  from  the  far  north-west ;  and 


Christianity  in  Ceylon,  p.  199 ;  Hind,  Th.  ii.  p. 
13:  Cat  Meview;  Garrett;  Dowson. 

SiVNKHYA,  Safed.  Hind.  Arsenious  acid; 
S.  bilaoii,  vitreous  arsenic ;  S.  pili,  yellow  arsenic ;  i  survey  operations  in  Assam  have  shown  there  is  a 
S.  siya,  impure  bisulphide  of  arsenic ;  S.  surkh,  great  gap  in  the  snowy  ranges  through  which  the 
bisulphide  of  arsenic.  Sankhya  karika,  a  book  con-  ■  Dihang  padses,  and  that  thereabouts  (to  N. W.  of 
•  •  •      "* " *^i--a__i-i. t_:i i._x — '-'■'the  mouth  of  the  Dihang)  is  much  low-lying 

country.  G — m — n  states  that  from  Gyatsa  Jong 
to  Gyala  Sindong  the  river  [is  of  very  variable 
width,  and  is  in  places  very  narrow ;  at  Gvala 
Sindong  it  is  but  150  paces  wide,  though  deep 
and  with  moderate  current.  One  of  Major  Mont- 
gomery's pandits  passed  round  Mount  Everest 
northwards  to  the  San-pu  river,  and  thence 
south-west  over  the  Dingri  Maidain,  the  broadest 
plateau  on  the  south  of  the  Himalayan  water- 
shed that  is  drained  by  Etreams  flowing  direct 
into  India,  Besides  determining  the  position 
of  many  peaks  invisible  from  India,  he  threw 
light  on  the  geography  of  the  basin  to  the  Amu, 
the  largest  feeder  of  the  Kosi,  which  drains  the 
whole  of  Eastern  Nepal. 

SANSEE  or  Sansi,  a  thieving  race  of  the 
Panjab.  In  1863  efforts  were  made  to  reform 
them  by  inducing  them  to  undertake  agricul- 
ture. 

SANSEVIERA  ZEYLANICA.     Thnnh, 

Marool,  Murle, .    .  Hind. 
Moorva,  Munga, 


taining  the  system  of  the  Sankhya  philosophy  taught 
by  Kapila.     It  consists  of  sixty-eight  aphorisms. 

SANKISA  or  Kapitha,  an  old  city  in  the 
Gangetic  Doab,  near  the  town  of  Kanouj.  It  is  in 
the  Etah  district,  N.AY.  Provinces,  and  has  been 
identified  by  General  Cunningham  with  the  capital 
of  a  consideTable  kingdom  in  the  5th  century  B.c. 
It  was  vibited  by  Fa  Hian  about  a.d.  415,  and  by 
Hiwen  Thsaug  in  a.d.  636,  when  it  was  still  a 
celebiBted  place  of  Buddhist  pilgrimage,  being 
the  spot  where  Buddha  descendeid  again  upon 
earth  by  three  staircases  of  gold,  sUver,  and 
crystal,  after  a  residence  of  three  months  in  the 
Triyastrinshas  heaven,  preaching  the  law  to  his 
mother  Maya.  King  Asoka  afterwards  erected  a 
pillar  to  commemorate  the  event,  but  no  remains 
of  it  can  now  with  certainty  be  discovered. — 
Imp,  Gaz, 

SANRRANTI.  The  winter  solstice,  the  sun's 
entry  into  Capricorn,  is  called  the  Maha-sankranti 
or  great  Sankranti,  and  at  this  season,  in  the 
souUi  of  India,  the-Pongal  festival  is  held.  The 
Makar  Sankranti  festivd  is  held  about  the  12th 
January,  on  the  occasion  of  the  sun  entering  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn  or  Makar.  On  this  day  the 
Hindu  people  bathe,  and  anoint  the  body  with 
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ChagK  laga, . 


Hind. 

BlUGH. 


Moorghabi, 

This  plant  grovi  s  along  all  the  coasts  of  South- 
ern Asia ;  has  smooth,   oblong-acute,   flat,  and 


sesamam  oU,  listen  to  the  prayers  of  Brahmans,  to  linear-lanceolate,  channelled  glaucous  leaves.  It 
whom  they  give  presents.  The  prayers  on  this  |  resembles  the  agave  in  some  of  its  characters,  but 
day  are  only  to  the  sun.    They  have  friends  to    produces  finer  fibres,  which  are  easily  separated 


diunerat  night,  and  put  on  new  clothes. — Wils. 
Gifts, 

SANGRIA,  a  predatory  tribe  in  Bundelkhand. 

SANPAKAVA  DIYI,  a  poetess,  daughter  of 
one  of  the  maid-servants  of  Karikal  Chola.  She 
was  very  beautiful,  and  had  many  admirers. 

SAN-PU,  or  Ya-ru-tsang-po-chu,  is  the  great 
river  of  Southern  Tibet,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Brahmaputra  river,  and  to  take  its  rise  on  the 
north  face  of  the  Himalaya,  in  lat.  30°  25'  N.,  and 
k»g.  df^  b'  E.  Winding  its  way  through  Tibet, 
and  washing  the  borden  of  the  territory  of 
I Jhaaea,  it  then  turns  suddenly  south,  and  falls  into 
the  Brahmaputra,  under  the  name  of  Dihang.  A 
native,  G — ^m — ^n,  sent  by  Lieutenant  Harman  to 
Tibet  to  trace  the  San-pu  to  the  eastward,  returned 
after  having  followed  the  river  to  a  point  where  its 
conne  turned  southward  nearly  north  of  the  spot 
where  the  Dihang  emerges  from  the  mountains 
into  the  Assam  vdley.  All  therefore  tends  so  far 
to  support  the  view  that  the  San-pu  and  Dihang 
are  identical.  At  the  same  time  the  question 
cannot  be  considered  settled  until  the  two  rivers 
are  actually  traced  into  connection  with  each  other. 
If  the  San-pu  be  the  Dihang  branch  of  the  Brahma- 
putra, then  it  has  a  fall  of  about  7000  feet  in 


from  the  pulp,  and  have  been  long  known  as  a 
useful  matenal  for  cordage,  being  soft,  silky,  and 
pliant  when  well  prepared ;  about  equal  to  the 
agave  fibre  in  point  of  strength ;  but  as  it  is  a 
finer  material,  it  might  be  applied  to  a  better  de- 
scription of  manufactures.  The  plant  is  easily 
propagated,  and  yields  a  good  crop  under  cultiva- 
tion. It  was  tried  against  Russian  hemp  on  board 
the  Thalia  East  Indiaman,  when  commanded  by 
Captain  Biden,  and  was  highly  approved  of.  It 
has  also  been  made  into  fine  cloth,  thread,  twine, 
rope ;  and  cords  are  made  from  this  fibre.  The 
zonar,  the  sacred  thread  of  the  Hindu,  was 
ordered  by  Menu  to  be  made  of  the  fibre,  and  the 
fine  cord  on  which  modem  Hindus  string  their 
neck-ornaments  is  made  of  it.  The  fibres  are 
commonly  used  to  make  bowstrings,  and  the 
plaited  leaves  form  an  excellent  soft  mat  The 
root  is  in  a  slight  degree  warm  to  the  taste,  is  not 
of  an  unpleasant  odour,  and  is  prescribed  by  the 
native  practitioners,  in  the  form  of  electuary,  in 
consumptive  cases,  and  coughs  of  long  standing. 
The  juice  of  the  tender  shoots  of  the  plant  is  given 
to  young  children  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  their 
throats  of  viscid  phlegm. — Roxh,;  Voigt;  Eng, 
Cyc;  M,  E,  J,  i?.;  Ains,  p.  88 ;  RoyU, 
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SAN-SHE-JOO-LAE,  the  Tatha-gatha  of  the 
three  Ayes,  is  the  Buddhist  triDity  of  China. 

SANSIO.  Jap.  A  middle- sized  tree  of  Japan, 
with  prickles.  They  make  use  of  its  bark  and 
husks  instead  of  pepper  or  ginger,  and  they  eat 
the  pleasant-tasting  aromatic  leaves. — Annen.  Ex. 
p.  892  ;  Thunherg's  Japan,  i.  p.  116. 

SANSKARA.  Sansk.  In  Hinduism,  essential 
lites,  social  and  domestic,  of  which  the  Hindu 
i-eligion  has  about  40,  but  the  more  important  are 
as  under : — 

1.  Garbhadhaun,  worship  on  a  wowan's  evincing 
signs  of  pregnancy ;  sometimes  on  attaining  matinity. 

2.  Punsavana,  worship  on  quickening,  to  obtain  a 
male  child.    The  Mahrattas  perform  this. 

3.  Anavalobhana,  to  obviate  miscarriage. 

4.  Simautonnajana,  parting  the  hair  of  the  head  of  a 
pregnant  woman,  on  the  4th,  6th,  or  8th  month. 

5.  Vislinubali,  amongst  the  Mahrattas  a  sacrifice  to 
Vishnu,  on  the  7th  month. 

6.  Jata  karma,  ceremonies  at  birth,  amongst  others 
putting  of  ghi  into  the  child's  mouth  with  a  golden 
spoon,  before  cutting  the  navel-string. 

7.  Nam  a  karanam,  naming  the  child  on  the  10th, 
11th,  12th,  or  101st  day  after  birth. 

8.  Nishkramanam,  taking  the  cliild  out  of  the  house 
when  three  months  old  to  see  the  moon  in  the  tliird 
light  fortnight. 

9.  Suryanilokanam,  showing  the  sun  to  the  child 
when  four  months  old. 

10.  Annaprasana,  feeding  the  child  with  its  first 
nee,  on  6th  or  8th  month. 

11.  Karnavedha,  boring  the  eai-s. 

12.  Chudu  or  Chula  karanam,  on  the  Ist  or  3d  year 
and  not  later  than  the  5th  year,  shaving  all  the  head 
save  one  lock,  called  the  Chuda  or  crest. 

13.  Upanajrana,  investiture  with  the  sacrificial  thread, 
which  falls  from  the  left  shoulder  to  the  right  hip  ;  for 
a  Brahman  on  the  Sth  to  the  16th  year  ;  for  a  Kshatriya 
on  the  nth  and  not  later  than  the  22d  year  ;  and  for  a 
Vaisya  on  the  12th  and  not  later  than  the  24th.  This 
constitutes  the  Dwija  or  second  birth  of  these  three 
races. 

14.  Savitri  maha  namya,  at  the  time  of  or  four  days 
after  the  Upanayana,  when  the  Gayatri  is  taught  and 
repeated. 

15.  Samavarrttana,  the  ceremony  on  the  student's 
completion  of  his  studies  and  return  home. 

16.  Vivaha,  marriage. 

17.  Swargarohana,  ascending  to  heaven ;  funeral  cere- 
monies. 

Of  these,  the  3d,  9th,  11th,  14th,  and  15th  are 
either  local  or  modifications  of  others,  and  17  is 
not  a  purification  ceremony;  and  if  these  and 
others  be  excluded,  the  number  is  reduced  to  10. 
Women  have  also  the  Sanskara  of  marriage. — 
WiU,  Glo$.;  As.  Res.  xvii.  p.  309 ;  Ward's  Hindoos, 
m,  p.  71 ;  Baiih,  p.  51. 

SANSKRIT,  according  to  Professor  MuUer,  is 
not  the  mother  of  Greek  and  Latin,  as  Latin  is 
of  French  and  Italian  ;  but  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and 
Latin  are  sister  tongues,  yarieties  of  one  and  the 
same  type,  though  Sanskrit  is  the  older  sister.  It 
was  Mr.  Oolebrooke^s  opinion  that  Sanskrit  drew 
its  origin  from  a  primeval  tongue,  which  was 
gradually  refined  in  aifferent  climates,  and  became 
Sanskrit  in  India,  Pehlavi  in  Persia,  and  Greek 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  discovery 
and  the  studv  of  Sanskrit  have  revealed  to  us  the 
origin  and  the  roots  of  the  classical  languages, 
and  have  enabled  us  to  seize  the  relations  existing 
between  the  idioms  now  designated  by  the  name 
of  Indo-Qermanic  or  Indo-European.  All  the 
most  readable  Sanskrit  Hindu  works,  the  (buma, 
the  lyric,  the  sentimental  and  philosophical  Kavya, 
as  mla  and  the  Bhagavat  Gita,  the  romantic 
histories  and  historical  romances,  the  &bkM,  Hito- 


padesa,  Vetala,  Panchavinsati,  and  so  forth,  and 
most  of  the  works  on  science,  are  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  first  ten  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era.    It  had  ceased  to  be  a  spoken  language  at 
least  300  b.g.    At  that  time  the  people  of  India 
spoke  dialects   standing   to  the  ancient  Yedic 
Sanskrit  in  the  relation  of  Italian  to  Latin.    Of 
these    dialects   there  •  were    more   than  one  in 
various  parts  of    India,  from    the   inscriptions 
which  the  famous  king  Asoka  had  engraved  on 
Uie  rocks  of  Dhauli,  Gimar,  and  Kapurdigiri, 
and  which  have  been  deciphered    by  Prinsep, 
Norris,  Wilson,  and  Bumouf.    We  can  watch  the 
further  growth  of  these  local  dialects  in  the  Pali, 
the  sacred  language  of  Buddhism  in  Ceylon,  and 
once  Uie  popular  language  of  the  country  where 
Buddhism  took  its  origin,  the  modern  Behar,  the 
ancient   Magadha.      We    meet   the    same    local 
dialects  again  in  what  are  called  the   Prakrit 
idioms,  vmd  in  the  later  plays,  in  the  sacred 
literature  of  the  Jaina,  and  in  a  few  poetical  com- 
positions; and  we  see  at  last  how,  through  a 
mixture  with  the  languages  of  the  various  con- 
querors of  India, — ^Arabic,  Persian,  Mongolic,  and 
Turki, — and  through  a  concomitant  cormption 
of  their  grammatical  system,  they  were  changed 
into  the  modem  Hindi,  Hindustani,  Mahrati,  and 
Bengali.    During  all  tlus  time,  however,  Sanskrit 
continued  as  the  literary  language  of  the  Brah- 
mans.    Like  Latin,  it  did  not  die  in  giving  birth 
to  its  numerous  offspring;   and  even  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century  it  has  been  said  that 
an  educated  Brahman  would  writ«  with  greater 
fluency  in  Sanskrit  than  in  Bengali.      But  this 
must  be  accepted  with  grave  doubts.    Sanskrit 
was  what  Greek  was  at  Alexandria,  what  Latin 
was  during  the  middle  ages.    It  was  the  daasical, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  sacred,  language  of  tiie 
Brahmans,  and  in  it  were  written  their  sacred 
hymns,  the  Yedas,  and  the  later  works,  such  as 
the  laws  of  Menu  and  the  Puranas.     Sanskrit 
and  its  congeners  are  inflectional  languages,  after 
the  manner  of  the  languages  of  Europe;  while 
the  Turki,  Mongol,  Tangus,  and  Ugrian  in  the 
north  and  west,  and  the  Tamil  in  the  south,  are 
aggluianate  tongues.    The  Tibetan,  Burmese,  and 
aU  the  Nepalese  dialects  are  monosyllabic  tongues. 
The  Sanskrit  differs  from  the  Tamil  of  ihe  south, 
and  much  more  so  from  the  Tibetan,  Nepalese^ 
and  Burmese  on  its  north  and  west      it  has 
no  relations  with  the  Arabic.     Armenian  and 
Persian  are  modem  dialects  of  sister  languages 
to  Sanskrit. 

Inscriptions  in  the  Aryan  and  Lat  cbaracter8 
are  engraved  on  the  rocks  at  Kapurdigiri  in 
Afghanistan,  and  at  Cuttack,  at  Dehli  on  a  pillar, 
also  on  pillars  at  Allahabad,  Betiah,  Muttiah, 
and  Radhya.  Later  inquirers  have  agreed  upon 
the  contrasted  terms  of  Aryan  Pali,  i.e.  Baotrian, 
and  Indo-Pali,  Le.  the  Asoka,  Lat,  and  rotk  in- 
scriptions, or  the  home-created  writing  of  the 
Indian  continent,  before  Semites  or  Sanskrit 
Brahmans  entered  India.  Though  the  Sanskrit  and 
Pali  languages  have  ceased  to  be  spoken  in  any 
part  of  India,  both  of  them  are  in  use  as  (he  sacred 
languages  of  the  Brahmanical  Hindus  and  the 
Buddhists. 

Of  European  tongues,  the  neaxest  congeners  to 
the  SsBsknt  are  the  Sarmatian  Isiiffuages  of  the 
Russian  empire,  then  the  classiflM  toogoes  of 
Rome  and  Greece,  then  those  of  Germany  and 
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the  Keltic,  this  class  of  languages  being  called'  since  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century.  In  1832 
the  Indo' Germanic.  Of  the  Sclavonic  and  Lith-  two  Government  officials  were  deputed  to  demar- 
uaniaD,  the  two  branches  of  the  Sarmatian,  the  i  cate  with  solid  masonry  pillars  the  present  area 
affinities  of  the  Sanskrit  are  closer  with  the  of  the  Daman -i-Koh  or  skirt  of  the  hills.  The 
Lithuanian  than  with  any  other  known  tongue,  permission  to  Santals  to  settle  in  the  valleys  and 
Sanskrit,  next  to  Lithuanian,  is  most  like  the    on  the  lower  slopes  of  tiie  Daman  stimulated 


Sciavonic.  It  will  thus  be  observed  that  the 
Aryan  or  Sanskrit-speaking  races  of  India  seem 
to  have  been  closely  connected  with  the  Zend- 
speaking,   Greek -speaking,  Latin-Speaking,  Ger- 


Santal  immigration  to  an  enormous  extent  Siuce 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  they  have  in- 
truded themselves  into  some  of  the  Rajmahal 
districts,  which  therefore  now  contain  two  popu- 


man-speaking,  and  Sclavonic -speaking  races,  and  '  lations,  allied  to  each  other,  but  speaking  lan- 
uot  at  all  with  the  Arabic,  Phoenician,  and  Hebrew    guages  said  to  be  mutually  unintelligible.   And,  in 


families. 

Sanskrit  philosophy  has  been  greatly  advanced 
by  eminent  writers  of  Europe,  —  Colebrooke, 
Wilson,  Max  Muller,  Bumouf ,  tne  two  Schlegels, 
W.  von  Humboldt,  Bopp,  Lassen,  Sir  Charles 
Wilkins,  James  Prinsep,  Dr.  Mill,  Mr.  Norris, 
Professor  Dowson,  Edward  Thomas,  Dr.  J.  Muir, 
Mr.  Bayley,  Bhau  Daji,  Babu  Rajendra  Lai 
Mittra,  Dr.  Bnmell,  General  Cunningham,  Bartli, 
Williams,  and  Weber. 

The  Sanskrit  language  is  flexible,  ductile,  pol- 
ished, expressive,  and  copious.  Its  vast  literature 
embraces  law,  philosophy,  and  logic,  and  boasts 
of  old  poems  which  reveal  much  that  is  curious  in 
the  adventures  of  hermits,  prinoeeses,  warriors, 
and  kings,  as  well  as  of  dramas  remarkable  for 
originality  and  skill  of  plot  and  delicacy  of  poetic 
sentiment.  But  even  in  the  works  of  the  greatest  of 
Indian  poets  there  are  occasional  fanciful  conceits, 
combined  with  a  too  studied  and  artificial  elabora- 
tion of  diction,  and  a  constant  tendency  to  what  a 
Eofopeaa  would  consider  an  almost  puerile  love 
of  alliteration  and  playing  upon  words. 

SANSTHANA*  Sansk.  Corruptly  Sanvasthan. 
A  monastery,  a  place  where  a  Hindu  deity  is  said 
to  have  become  manifest ;  a  place  sanctified  by 
the  residence  of  eminent  Hindu  teachers  or  holy 
men  ;  the  site  of  any  sacred  event. 

SANTALACEiE.  Eight  genera  of  Indian  trees 
are  recognised  to  belong  to  this  order, — Henslowia, 
()Byris,Pymlaiia,Santalum,  ScleropyrumWallichi- 
aonm,  Am.^  Sphssrocarya  edulis,  WalL^  Octaril- 
lum,  and  Thesium.  They  are  trees,  shrubs,  or 
herbaceous  plants,  with  round  or  irregularly- 
angied  branches.  Found  in  Europe  and  North 
America.  In  Australia,  the  East  Indies,  and  the 
South  Sea  Islands  they  exist  as  large  shrubs  or 
small  trees.  The  most  valuable  genus  in  this 
order  is  its  type  the  Santalum,  of  which  the 
spedes  S.  album  forms  the  true  sandal- wood  of 
commerce. 

SANTAL  PARGANAS  form  a  British  dis- 
trict in  Bengal,  lying  between  lat.  23°  48'  and  25" 
19'  N.,  and  between  long.  86"  80'  and  87"  68'  E. 
Area,  5488  square  miles  ;  population,  according  to 
the  census  of  1872,  1,259,287  souls.  In  the  east 
a  belt  of  hills  stretches  for  about  100  miles  from 
the  Ganges  to  the  Naubil  river.  West  of  this  is 
a  rolling  tract  of  long  ridges  with  intervening 
depressions,  covering  an  area  of  about  2500  square 
iniW  The  third  type  is  exemplified  by  a  narrow, 
almost  continuous,  strip  of  flat  alluvial  land  about 
170  miles  in  length,  lying  for  the  most  part 
along  the  loopline  of  the  East  Indian  Railway. 
The  €hmges  fonns  the  northern  and  a  large 
part  of  ue  eastern  boundary  of  the  Santal 
Parganas,  and  all  the  rivers  of  the  district  even- 
tually flow  either  into  it  or  into  tiie  Bhagiratfai. 
7he  SftBtal  people  have  been  known  to  the  British 


1855-56,  in  attempting  to  revenge  themselves  on 
the  Hindu  money-lenders,  who  had  taken  advant- 
age of  their  simplicity  and  improvidence,  the 
Santals  rose  in  arms.  The  insurrection  was  not 
repressed  without  bloodshed,— indeed,  half  their 
numbers  perished;  but  it  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  form  of  administration  congenial  to 
the  Santal  immigrants;  and  a  land  settlement 
has  recently  been  carried  out  on  conditions  favour- 
able to  the  occupants  of  the  soil. 

The  Goalas,  cowherds  and  milkmen  (of  whom 
there  are  74,529),  form  by  far  the  most  numerous 
caste  in  the  Santal  Parganas ;  the  artisan  castes 
number  altogether  88,722  persons,  of  whom 
27,954  are  Telis  (oilmen).  The  total  number  of 
persons  belonging  to  aboriginal  tribes  is  557,277, 
of  whom  the  great  majority  (455,518)  consist 
of  Santals.  The  Paharias  number  68,336.  The 
other  principal  aboriginal  tribes  represented  in 
the  district  are  Naiyas  (9179),  Kols  (8894),  and 
Mais  (8820).  The  total  number  of  Santals  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  Bengal  Provinces  is  returned 
in  the  census  report  of  1881  at  210,661,  of  whom 
203,264  are  found  in  the  districts  of  Bengal. 
Manbhum  comes  next  with  182,445;  Midnapur 
has  96,921 ;  the  Native  States  of  Orissa,  76,548  ; 
Singbhum,  51,132;  Hazaribagh,  35,806.  The 
Santals  form  8  per  cent.,  or  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  t^tal  number  of  the  aboriginal  races 
under  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  and 
are  the  best  known  to  Europeans. 

The  Santal,  Mimdah,  Bhumij,  and  Ho  races 
speak  languages  nearly  identical.  The  Santal  are 
a  simple,  industrious  people,  honest  and  truthful, 
tractable,  free  from  caste  prejudices,  and  are 
much  sought  after  and  prised  as  labourers  by  the 
Bengal  indigo  planters,  and  on  the  railways  and 
other  works  of  Western  Bengal,  and  in  the  Assam 
tea  plantations.  The  Santal  are  a  branch  of  the 
Mundah  Kol.  They  seem  to  have  separated  when 
the  Mundah  fell  back  on  Ohutia  Nagpur  from 
the  Damuda  river,  which  the  Santal  call  their  sea, 
and  they  preserve  the  ashes  of  their  dead  until  an 
opportunity  occurs  of  throwing  them  into  that 
stream  or  burying  them  on  its  banks.  Lieutenant- 
0<donel  Dalton  thinks  that  they  left  their  chief 
settlements  on  the  Damuda  river  from  having 
been  pressed  by  the  Kurmi.  The  Santal,  Bhumij, 
and  Mundah  tribes  have  long  been  known  to  be 
intimately  connected,  and  they  have  affinities 
with  the  wild  clan  of  the  Korewah  of  Sirguja 
and  Jnshpur,  the  Kheriah  tribe  of  Ghutia  Nagpur, 
and  the  «fuanga  of  the  Cuttack  tributary  mahals. 

The  Santal  and  Bhumij  races  have  suffered  in 
esteem  in  consequence  of  the  human  sacrifices 
offered,  up  to  1885,  at  the  shrine  of  Kali,  as 
Runkini ;  out  these  races  personally  do  not  much 
care  for  this  goddess,  at  whose  shrine  the  establish- 
ment and  ritual  are  essentially  &«hmaiiioal.    Tht 
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Saiital  and  PahariiugpinRajmahali  are  markedly  in  Madura.  Iq  these  places  it  is  found  up  to 
different  in  habits^appeai-ance,  manners,  and  |  about 4000  feet  elevation.  It  also  thrives  well  in 
national  characteristics,  and  on  the  Chutia  Nagpur  North  Canara ;  freely  without  any  cultivation  in 
plateau  these  differences  are  very  marked.    The    all  parts  of  the  Bombay  Dekhan ;  may  be  seen 


Santal  are  a  very  ugly  race^^ith  flat,  broad-nosed 
features.  They  are  a  more^imple,  mild,  and  in- 
dustrious race  than  the  Kajmahali,  Gond,  or 
Khond,  are  truthful  and  kind-hearted. 

In  1881  they  again  became  uneasy,  the  cause 
having  a  religious  mixed  with  a  political  element. 
The  movement  is  said  to  have  been  ^^rted  in 
1875  by  one  Bhagrit  Mangi,  who  gave^HLjthat 
he  was  conunissioned  by  heaven  to  de 
Santals  from  British  rule.  He  acquired 
influence,  his  orders  were  implicitly  obeyed,  and 
he  himself  received  both  ro3ral  and  divine  honours, 
being  crowned  as  kin^  of  the  Santals,  and  having 
a  shrine  set  up  for  his  worship.  Eventually  he 
was  convicted  and  imprisoned,  and  his  shrine 
demolished,  but  his  religion  continued  to  spread, 
being  preached  throughout  the  country  by  his 
disciples,  the  Kherwar.  The  most  influential  of 
these,  Dhubia  Gosain  Babagi,  was  arrested,  and 
sent  to  Lucknow  as  a  state  prisoner  aboat  1881. 
The  Kherwar  stirred  up  an  agitation  against  the 
1881  census,  using  it  for  their  own  purposes,  and 
spreading  wild  tales  as  to  the  intentions  of  the 
Government,  which  were  readily  beUeved  by 
the  credulous  SantaL  The  Santal  believes  in 
Chandabunga,  to  whom,  once  in  three  or  five 
years,  he  sacrifices  a  goat  on  a  Sunday.  They 
have  four  gods  of  the  woods  (Dryads),  called 
Jaibirira,  Monikoh,  Marungburu,  and  Gosaira, 
represented  by  four  stones  buried  in  a  clump  of 
trees  called  the  Jairthan,  and  no  Santal  village 
can  be  settled  till  the  Jairthan  is  established. 
Manjiharam,  a  deity  in  the  shape  of  a  stone,  is 
buried  in  the  centre  of  the  village  in  a  small  open 
shed  called  Buddhathan,  for  Manjiharam  is  also 
called  Buddah  Manji,  a  Mauji  and  Santal  beins 
synonymous.  The  panchayets  of  the  Santa! 
assemble  here.  In  the  months  of  April  and 
^fay,  when  the  leaves  are  bare,  2000  to  4000 
Santals  assemble  with  bows  and  arrows,  for  their 
great  Seudra  or  hunting  expediiion,  during  which 
they  make  wide  circles  to  enclose  and  kill  all  the 
smaller  game.  They  eat  the  flesh  of  every  animal. 
Their  most  solemn  oath  is  taken  when  touching  a 
tiger  8  skin.  They  dance  in  bodies  of  one  or  two 
hundred  to  the  monotonous  music  of  flutes  and 
drums.  The  men  go  round  one  way,  while  the 
women  circle  the  other.  The  men  step  in  time 
without  much  action,  but  the  women  drop  their 
heels  and  toes  in  a  double  shufiSe,  and  bend  their 
bodies  forward  to  a  half- kneeling  position,  as 
though  paying  homage  to  the  men.  The  houses 
of  the  Santal  are  in  enclosures  made  with  the 
green  boughs  of  the  Sakua,  planted  in  the  ffround 
and  tied  together ;  they  keep  each  family  distinct 
from  its  neighbours. — Dallon,  p.  154 ;  Campbell^ 
p.  33;  Travels  of  a  Hindoo;  Lulbock,  Or.  of 
Civil, 

SANTALUM  ALBUM.  Linn.  A  small  ever- 
green tree  rising  to  30  feet  iu  height  and  4  feet,  in 
girth*  It  grows  in  a  wavy  tract  from  S.  Canara 
southwards  into  Mysore  and  Coimbatore ;  is  most 
abundant  almost  throughout  the  dry  Denkena- 
cotta  taluk  of  Salem,  less  abundant  on  other  hill 
tracts  in  the  Salem,  Trichinopoly,  and  N.  Arcot 
dtstriots,  such  as  the  Shevaroys,  Kollay  Mallays, 
Futche  Mallays,  Javadies,  etc,  and  on  the  Pulneys 


there  in  quantities  in  waste  gardens,  even  in  some 
of  the  grass  preserves,  and  in  numbers  of  the 
hedges  along  the  water  -  courses  in  Western 
Kandesh.  But  the  Northern  Bombay  sandal-wood 
has  not  the  high  qualities  of  that  found  in  the 
more  southern  provinces. 

The  Madras  Forest  Department  have  now  large 
plantations  of  this  valuable  tree.  It  grows  readily 
from  seed  if  slightly  shaded.  Two  or  three  seeds 
are  sown  in  the  pit  where  the  tree  is  to  stand,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  few  chili  seeds  round  them ; 
the  latter  grow  up  before  the  sandal  seedlings,  and 
give  them  the  necessary  amount  of  shade  whilst 
jfoujig;  eventually  the  strongest  of  the  two  or 
three  seedlings  only  is  left  in  the  pit,  the  others 
being  removed. 

It  is  only  the  heart-wood  that  is  scented  and  of 
any  value,  and  trees  grown  slowly  on  roeky  and 
dry  poor  soil  produce  the  maximum  of  this ; 
where  the  tree  is  found  in  rich  alluvial  soil  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  etc.,  it  is  of  very  fine  growth,  but 
produces  no  heart-wood,  and  is  consequently 
valuelesa  The  heart -wood  is  yellow,  and  delici- 
ously  fragrant ;  when  unseasoned  it  weighs  72'75 
l^a,  and  when  seasoned  58  lbs.,  and  its  specific 
gntvity  is  *924.  It  finds  an  inunediate  sale  at 
Rs.  4  or  4.8  per  maund  of  28  lbs.,  and  it  is  chiefly 
employed  for  making  all  sorts  of  ornamental 
articles,  such  as  small  tables,  work-boxes,  glove- 
boxes,  card-cases,  etc.  A  valuable  oil,  used  as  a 
perfume,  is  distilled  from  the  roots  and  chips  or 
pieces  of  the  heart- wood.  The  heart- wood  of  the 
tree  yields  the  oil,  and  one  pound  of  the  wood 
will  yield  about  two  drachms.  In  North  Canara 
there  are  many  stills  for  making  sandal- wood  oil. 
The  wood  is  burned  as  a  perfume  in  houses  and 
temples,  both  in  India  and  China ;  is  used  in  the 
funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Hindus;  is  employed 
for  trunks,  almirahs,  etc.,  as  a  preservative 
against  insects ;  is  much  used  in  making  work- 
boxes,  walking-sticks,  pen -holders,  and  other 
small  articles  of  fine  ornament.  Its  powder  ia 
a  favourite  cosmetic  with  Hindu,  Chmese,  and 
Burmese  ladies,  and  Hindus  use  It  to  form  the 
sectarian  marks  on  their  foreheads.  It  is  much 
used  among  the  Chinese  in  cabinet-work,  and  in 
the  manufacture  •of  fans  and  other  ornamental 
articles. 

In  Mysore,  foresters  are  employed  to  destroy  the 
strong  creepers  which  tend  to  choke  the  young 
plants,  springing  from  seed  dropped  in  hedgerows 
by  birds.  It  is  their  duty  also  to  cut,  annaally, 
aU  the  ripe  trees,  20  years  old,  and  to  take  care 
that  the  billets  are  properly  prepared  and  sorted, 
and  brought  into  the  sandal  godown. 

Sandal- wood  is  very  liable  to  the  heart-shake, 
which  decreases  its  value  20  to  30  per  cent.  It 
bears  a  small  black  berry,  which,  if  planted,  grows 
without  any  trouble.  The  seeds  of  the  siuidal- 
wood  tree  yield  by  expression  a  thick  and  viscid 
oil,  which  is  burned  by  the  poorer  daases  in  lamps. 
The  attractive  nature  of  tbe  sandal  tree  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Sanskrit  sloka,  *  Round  the  stem  of 
tl)e  Chandana  dwell  serpents ;  on  its  top  birds ; 
on  its  branches  monkeys ;  on  its  flowers  bees, — 
BO  the  riches  of  a  good  man  are  beneficial  to  alV — 
Roxh.;  Bennett^  Gatherings;  Gibson;  Clegkom; 
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M^GiUivray;  Wight;  Mason;  M,  E,  J,  U,; 
Wilson^  Hindu  Theatre ;  Beddome, 

SANTALUM  CYGNORUM,  Miquel,  of  S.W. 
Australia,  yields  scented  sandal- wood.  8.  Preissia- 
nam,  Miquel,  of  the  desert  country  in  extra- 
tropical  Australia,  yields  the  Qaandong  or  edible 
natire  peach.  S.  yaai,  Sunmondti^  of  Fiji,  yields 
scented  sandal- wood. 

SANTALUM  FHEYCENETIANUM,  Gaudi., 
grows  up  to  8000  feet  elevation  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands.      The  sandal  -  wood  of   the    Sandwich 


24  or  87i  per  cent.  pef^i|Lnum.  In  the  Trans- 
Gogra  districts,  ploughmen  receive  loans,  the 
interest  of  which  they  repay  in  labour,  receiv- 
ing one-sixth  of  the  grain,  called  bhata,  which 
he  helps  to  rear,  a^  a  blanket  His  wife  is 
also  employed  in  gi^nding  grain,  husking  rice, 
and  feeding  animals,  etc.,  and  receives  the  husk- 
ings,  bran,  etc.,  and  a  dhoti.  Under  British  rule, 
the  son  is  only  responsible  for  the  father  to  the 
extent  inherited. 
SANYAL  PEN  or  Sanalk,  the  spirits  of  the 


Islands  is  from  S.  Freycenetianum  and  S.  panicu-    departed  amongst  the  Gond,  worshipped  or  pro- 


latum,  and  the  name  of  sandal- wood  is  also  given 
to  the  wood  of  the  Exocarpus  latifolia,  which 
grows  in  the  Percy  Islands,  Repulse  Bay,  Cape 
Upstart,  Palm  Islands,  etc  etc. ;  but  it  is  useless 
as  a  substitute.  These  grow  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  at  Uawai,  Fiji,  and  New  Hebrides,  but 
have  been  nearly  extirpated  by  the  avidity  of 
traders. — BennetVs  Gatherings^  p.  419. 

SANTALUM  MYRTIFOLIUM,  iJaarft.,  is  a 
strongly-marked  variety  of  S.  album,  found  by 
Dr.  Roxburgh  in  the  mountains  of  the  Raja- 
mundry  Circar.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  opposite 
lanceolate  leaves.  The  w^sd  is  of  little  value, 
according  to  Dr.  Roxburgh ;  but  Dr.  Wallich  says 
it  is  *  certe  odoratissimum.' — Koxb.;  Wall;  O'Sh. 

SANTANU,  a  king  of  the  Lunar  race,  13th  in 
descent  from  Kuru,  who  gives  the  designation  of 
Kaurava  to  Duryodhana  and  his  brothers.  Santanu 

had  four  sons, — Bhishma,  Chitrangada,  Yichitra-  marry,  an  instance  of  which,  in  1868,  was  the 
virya,  and  Vyasa.  The  first  never  married,  the  Sanyasi  family  at  the  temple  of  Mahadeo  at  Raina- 
second  two  had  no  children,  but  Vyasa  begat  a  pur,  near  Mominabad.  Amongst  the  Vaishnava, 
child  from  each  of  their  widows,  the  children's    the  terms  Sanyasi  and  Yairagi  are  in  a  great 


piti^^^  for  a  year  after  death ;  but  persons  of 
note,  headmen  of  villages  or  priests,  are  treated 
a9  gods  for  years  or  generations,  and  sacrifices 
are  usnaUy  offered  at  their  Sthapana  or  shrines  of 
earth. 

SANYASI.  Amongst  the  rules  prescribed  for 
Hindu  men,  those  of  the  Brahman,  the  Kshatriya, 
and  the  Vaisya  have  to  pass  through  four  stages 
(asrama)  in  life,  viz.  the  Brahmachari  or  religions 
student,  the  Grihashta  or  householder,  the  Yana- 
prastha  or  hermit,  and  the  Bhikshuka  or  Sanyasi, 
religious  mendicant,  who  has  renounced  the 
world ;  but  this  term  is  now  applied  to  a  variety 
of  religious  mendicants,  some  of  whom  wander 
singly  about  the  country,  subsisting  on  alms,  or 
collected  in  maths  under  a  spiritual  head.  The 
Sanyasi  is  most  usually  a  worshipper  of  Siva.  The 
Sanyasi  is  a  professed  ascetic,  but  some  of  them 


names  being  Dhritarashtra  and  Pandu. — Garrett. 

SANTAPILLAY  ROCKS,  on  which  is  a  light- 
house, in  lat.  IS**  4'  N.,  and  long.  88°  89'  80"  E., 
13  miles  N.E.  from  Bimlipatam,  form  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  shoals  in  the  Indian  Seas.  They 
are  under  water  10  feet,  5  or  6  miles  off  the 
coast. — Findlay. 

SANT'HA,  a  small  tribe  occupying  a  dozen 
villages  on  and  skirting  the  Mainpat,  a  lofty  table- 
land in  Sirguja,  and  found  also  amongst  the  in- 
habitants of  the  villages.  They  do  not  number 
more  than  100  families,  but  they  consider  them- 
selves a  separate  tribe. 

SANTI-NATHA,  the  16th  Tirthankara  of  the 
Jains. 

SANTIPUR,  the  most  populous  town  in  Nadiya 
district,  Bengal ;  situated  on  the  river  Hoogly,  in 
lat  23^  14'  24"  N.,  and  long.  88^  29'  6^  E.  The 
Ras-jatra  festival  in  honour  of  Krishna,  is  cele- 
brated at  Santipur  on  the  day  of  the  full  moon 
in  Kartik  (October— November).  The  fair  is 
visited  by  about  25,000  or  26,000  persons.  In 
the  Santipur  women  are  observed  that  light 
female  form,  that  slender  and  delicate  make,  that 
graceful  shape  and  elegance  of  proportions,  and 
that  smooth,  soft  body,  which  constitute  the 
native  beauty  of  Bengal. — 2V.  of  Hind.  i.  p.  22. 

SANWAK,  a  class  of  hereditary  slaves ;  in 
€hutia  Nagpur  the  Banda  Sanwak  is  a  slave  for 
3ife,  but  whose  children  are  not  slaves,  and  the 
(Chuta  Sanwak  is  described  as  a  slave  for  debt 
Also  in  Chntia  Rangpur,  Ramgurh,  and  Hazari- 
bagh,  there  are  Sanwak  life-slaves,  generally  from 
the  hill  tribes.  In  Oudh,  on  a  petty  loan  of  Rs.  10 
or  20,  the  Halwaha  ploughman  binds  himself 
and  bis  heirs  to  his  security  until  principal  and 
interest  has  been  paid  to  the  last  cowrie,  often 


measure  restricted  to  peculiar  classes ;  but  amongst 
the  Saiva,  all  the  sects,  except  the  San-yogi  Atit, 
are  so  far  excluded  from  the  world  as  not  to  admit 
of  married  teachers, — a  circumstance  not  uncom- 
mon amongst  the  more  strict  followers  of  Vishnu. 
In  general,  the  Brahmachari  or  student,  and  the 
Avadhuta  or  Avdhauta  and  Alakhnami,  express 
all  the  Saiva  class  of  mendicants,  except  perhaps 
Jogi.    The  Brahmachari  or  students  are  also  re- 
ganled  as  Sanyasi ;  and  where  the  term  is  used 
in  a  definite  sense,  the  twelve  classes,  viz.  the 
Dandi,  Brahmachari,  and  ten  Das-nami  orders,  are 
implied.     Thus  Sanyasi  and  Vairagi  are  terms 
applied  generally  to  all  the  erratic  mendicants  of 
the  Hindus  of  all  religious  orders.    The  terms 
signify  a  man  who  has  abandoned  the  world  or 
overcome  his  passions.      Occasionally,  however, 
the  people  distinguish  between  a  Sanyasi  and  a 
Viragi,  in  which  case  the  term  Sanyasi  implies 
the  mendicant  followers  of  Siva,  and  Viragi  those 
of  Vishnu.    The  distinction  thus  made  requires  a 
peculiar  exception,  for  besides  the  indiscriminate 
application  of  the  term  Sanyasi  to  the  Vaishnava 
as  well  as  other  mendicants,  there  is  a  peculiar 
class  of  them  to  whom  it  really  pertains,  these 
are  the  Tridandi  or  Tridandi  SanyasL    These  are 
such  members  of  the  Ramanuja  or  Sri  Vaishnava 
sect  as  have  passed  through  the  two  first  states  of 
the  Brahmanical  order,  and  entered  that  of  the 
Sanyasi  or  Uie  ascetic  life.    Their  practices  are  in 
some  other  respects  peculiar;  they  never  touch 
metals  nor  fire,  and  subsist  upon  food  obtained  as 
alms  from  the  family  of  Brahmans  of  the  Sri 
Vaishnava  faith  alone.    They  are  of  a  less  erratic 
disposition  than  most  other  mendicants,  and  are 
rarely  met  with  in  Upper  India,  but  are  found  in 
considerable  numbers,  and  of  high  character,  in 
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the  south.     In  their  general  practices,  their  re-    b^lls ;  the  back  Ib  curredy  the  highest  point  being 


ligious  worship  and  philosophical  tenets,  they 
conform  to  the  institutes  and  doctrines  of  Rama- 
nuja.  The  Asiatic  Researches  (v.  p.  49)  mention 
a  Sanyasi  at  Benares  who  had,  for  35  years,  slept 
on  abed  of  iron  spikes. —  Wilson^  Hindu  Sects, 

SANYOQI,  a  married  mendicant,  Byragi  or 
Sanyasi. 

SAPAN-WOOD,  Ccesalpinia  sapau. 


Lolan,  .  .  .  Ambotn. 
Su-fang-mu,  Su-muh,  Oh. 
Puttung,  Bukkum,  Hind. 
Sachang, ....  Jav. 
Sapan,     .    .    .     Malay. 


Samya,  Roro. 
Patonga,  .     . 
SibukaB,  .     . 
Isiapungum, 
Vattanghy,  . 


Moluccas. 

■      .  oANSK. 

.   Taoala. 

•  XAM. 


f) 


The  product  of  Csesalpinia  sapan,  a  thorny  tree 
indigenous  to  Siam,  Pegu,  the  Philippine  Islands, 
Tenasserim,  Bengal,  throughout  the  Archipelago, 
in  the  south  of  India,  in  Tanjore,  Travancore, 
Goa,  and  Guddapah,  and  abundant  in  the  Western, 
Southern,  and  Central  Provinces  of  Ceylon.  It  is 
fit  for  cutting  when  about  five  years  old,  at  which 
time  it  attains  a  height  of  10  or  12  feet  The 
valley  of  the  Tenasserim,  between  the  latitudes  of 
Tavoy  city  and  the  mouth  of  the  Tavoy  river,  and 
the  hills  that  border  the  valley  on  the  eastern 
aide,  abound  in  sapan-wood.  The  tree  has  a 
wide  range,  the  Karens  say,  on  the  Meinam  side 
of  the  mountain  in  Siam,  and  is  abundant  in  the 
ialand  of  Sumbawa,  and  in  the  provinces  of  IIolo 
in  Panay,  and  Paugasinan  in  the  great  ialand 
of  Luzon.  In  Siam  it  sells  at  5s.  6d.  per  133^  lbs. ; 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  at  9s.  6d.  per  133^  lbs. 
^pan-wood  is  the  logwood  of  the  Archipelago, 
whence  it  was  formerly  exported  in  large  quan- 
tities to  Europe  and  America.  A  red  dye  is 
made  from  an  aqueous  extract  of  the  chips,  but 
it  is  not  reported  to  be  a  fast  colour,  and  is 
principally  used  for  common  and  cheap  cloths. 
It  is  precipitated  dariL  brown  with  iron,  and  red 
with  alum.  The  wood  contains  much  gallic  and 
tannic  acids,  and  is  a  substitute  for  logwood, 
though  weaker. — Faulkner;  Simmonds^  Diet.; 
Tredgold ;  M.  E.  of  1856 ;  Ida»on ;  Crawfurd, 

SAPEC,  in  Japan  a  cash,  about  the  5200th  of 
a  dollar.  A  Tartar  money  of  account,  equal  to 
about  5d.  sterling. 

SAP-GREEN.  Luh-kiau,  Luh-kau,  Chin.  This 
beautiful  and  permanent  dye-stuff  is  made  in 
Europe  from  the  Rhamnus  catharticus,  the  common 
buckthorn,  by  the  action  of  lime.  That  of  China 
is  the  product,  in  great  part,  of  the  Rhamnus 
infectorius.  It  is  made  in  Shan-tung,  Hu-peh, 
Che-kiang.  That  of  Hankow  is  expensive,  and 
is  sold  in  the  f onn  of  thin,  dry,  bluish  scales,  which 
when  rubbed  up  produce  a  bluish-green  pigment, 
used  to  colour  shark  skin  for  covering  spectacle 
cases.  It  has  the  pui^ative  properties  of  the 
buckthorn  in  the  crude  state,  and  makes  excellent 
marking  -  ink  when  mixed  with  lunar  caustic. 
Lime  is  present  in  the  sap-green  of  China,  as  it  is 
added  to  neutralize  the  acetic  acid  which  is  apt  to 
form  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  syrup  of  buckthorn. 
— Smith. 

SAP'HARA,  a  palanquin  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  Nambi  Bcahmans. — Taylor. 

SAPI.  Malay.  A  wild  breed  of  the  genus 
Bos.  The  Sapi  has  much  the  general  appearance 
of  the  Bali  catde,  but  has  not  the  white  patch  on 


about  the  centre ;  the  spines  of  the  vertebra  are 
usually  long.  The  total  height  of  an  animal  killed, 
from  foot  to  spines  of  dorsal  vertebra,  was  6  feet 
2  inches;  the  hair  was  smooth  and  silky,  of  a 
brown  colour,  except  on  the  feet,  which  were  of  a 
dirty  white ;  a  mane  about  2  inches  long  runs  the 
whole  length  of  the  spine.  There  is  no  dewlap. 
The  fibre  of  the  flesh  is  fine,  well  mixed  with  fat. 
a  most  delicious  meat  for  flavour,  tenderness,  and 
juiciness  that  ever  could  be  tasted.  The  other 
species  of  wild  cattle  is  the  Saladang.  A  Malay 
guide,  Inchi  Basow,  stated  that  the  meat  was 
coarser  than  the  buffalo,  and  not  good  eating, 
but  that  the  aninud  was  much  larger  than  the 
Sapi,  some  of  the  bulls  growing  to  seven  ^  asta  or 
cubits.'  This  is  the  doubtful  height  of  10^  feet. 
— Joum.  Ind»  Archip.^  1850,  p.  855. 

SAPINDACE.E.  Juss.  The  soap  tribe  of 
plants  or  soap- worts;  trees  or  shrubs  with  erect 
or  climbing  stems.  The  order  is  divided  into  four 
tribes,  viz.  Sapindeie,  Acerine»,  Dodonssete,  and 
Staphylete.  The  chief  pUnts  of  the  East  Indies 
genera  and  species  may  be  thus  shown : — 

Cardiospermam  haUcaoabum,  JD.,  all  India. 

C.  canescens,  WalL,  Burma. 

Sioja  sanguinaria,  Bu^h.,  Goalj[)ara,  Sylhet,  Ava. 

Schmidelia  serrata,  D.C.y  Peninsula  of  India,  lieii;^!. 

S.  aporetica,  Boxb.^  Sylbet. 

S.  glabra,  Roxh.,  Ohittagong. 

B.  villoBa,  Wight,  Chittagong. 
S.  dentata,  WaU.y  Aasam. 

S.  cobbe,  Bedd.y  S.  India. 
;  Sapindus  sapinaria,  Z.,  AVest  Indies. 

S.  laurifolius,  VuhL,  Peninsula  of  Indin. 
I  9.  emarginatns,  VM.^  Peninsula  of  India. 

S.  detergenfi,  Roxb.^  Bengal. 

S.  rubiginosus,  Boocb.^  both  Peninralas  of  India. 

S.  polyphyllus,  Boxb,^  Pegu. 

S.  undulatus,  WaU.,  —  ? 

S.  acuminatus,  Wall..  Nepal,  Himalayan  valleys. 

S.  fruticoBus,  Boocb.,  Molnceas. 

S.  danura,  Boxb.,  Sunderbunt. 

S.  angustifoliuB,  Wall.,  Khauya. 

S.  attenuatuB,  Wall.,  Assam. 

Ouoania  canescens,  Pert.,  Circars,  Kandalla. 

C.  laevis,  Pert,,  Bourbon,  Mauritius. 
C.  Roxburghii,  Wif^ht,  Sylhet. 

C.  glabrata,  Kurt. 

C.  pentapetala,  W,  and  A. 

C.  sapida,  CainheM,  Guinea,  cultivated  in  India. 

C.  Madagascarensis,  G.  Don,  cultivated. 

Harpulia  cnpanioides,  Boxb.,  Chittagong. 

Baccaurea  Pierardi,  Buch,,  Tiperah,   Bunua,  Cocliiu* 

China. 
B.  affinis,  MulL 
B.  Courtallensis,  MulL 
B.  flaocida,  Mull, 
B.  parviflora,  MuU. 
B.  propinqua,  MtUl. 
B.  sapida,  MuU. 

B.  diUoii,  WaU.,  Penaog,  Sumatra. 
Nepheliom  lichi,  W,  and  A.,  China,  caltivated  in  India. 
N.  rimosum,  W,  and  A.,  Sylhet. 
N.  lappaceum,  L.,  Bambutan,  N.E.  Archipelago. 
N.  longan.  Cambess,  China,  Oochin-Ohina,  hotli  Pen. 

of  India,  Khassya. 
N.  pTToleuciun,  Kurz. 
N.  rubescens,  Hiem. 
N.  stipulaceom,  Bedd, 
N.  rubrum,  Wiffht,  Sylhet. 
K.  verticillatmn.  Wall.,  Molaceas. 
N.  variable,  IToM.,  Khassya. 
Sohleiehera  trijaga,  Wittde.,  Peninaula  of  India. 
Melicocca  bijuga,  Xinn.,  Jamaioa,  East  Indies. 
Kolreutera  paniculata,  Laxnu,  China. 
Dodoneea  Bormannia,  D.C,  Peninsula  of  India. 


thabuttook;  the  horns  are  small,  conred  inward,    •>  a-         »_l    n-j    m.  • 

with  a  taft  of  long  hair  on  it,  particularly  on  the  .  JBaenlns  Indioa,  CoM>.,  Kashmi 
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M.  punduaua,  Wall.,  KbaMya,  Burma. 
Pckoietia  iomentoBa,  Bth,,  Andaman. 
Staphylea  emodi,  Wall.,  N.W.  Himalaya. 

The  leechee  and  the  longan  are  produced  by 
tlie  genuB  Nepheliuni.  These  fruits  are  sweet, 
with  a  Bub-acid  flayour;  they  are  considered  a 
great  luxury  in  China,  and  are  sent  at  a  great 
expense  from  the  provinces  of  Foh-kien  and 
Kwaug-tung,  where  they  grow,  to  Pekin,  for 
the  consumption  of  the  emperor.  Sapindus 
is  remarkable  for  bearing  a  pulpy  fruit,  the 
outer  part  of  which  has  been  used,  on  account 
of  its  detergent  properties,  as  a  soap.  In  China, 
the  seeds  of  a  Sapindus,  besides  their  value  in 
cleansing,  are  worn  as  beads,  *  because,*  say  the 
Buddhists,  *  all  demons  are  afraid  of  the  wood ;  * 
one  Chinese  name  means  preventive  of  evil. 
The  leechee  succeeds  well  in  most  parts  of  India. 
N.  longan  and  N.  lappaceum,  the  Kambutan  of 
the  Malayan  Archipelago,  yield  edible  fruits,  as 
well  as  N.  rimosum  and  N.  rubmm,  both  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Sylhet  district.  So  are  those  of  Meli- 
oocca  trijnga,  called  even  in  the  distant  parts  of 
India  where  this  tree  is  indigenous,  kusoombha 
and  kusum,  and  where,  as  in  the  Doon  in  April, 
it  may  be  readily  recognised  at  a  distance  by  the 
red  colour  of  its  young  leaves.  All  its  parts  of 
fructification  are  liable  to  considerable  variation. 
The  pulpy  sub- acid  aril  forms  a  grateful  fruit; 
tbe  wood  is  hard,  and  used  as  timber.  Schmidelia 
serrata,  d  which  the  root  is  said  to  be  astringent, 
yields  also  an  edible  fruit.  The  wood  of  several 
species  is  close-grained  and  hard,  and  forms 
valuable  timber,  as  of  Sapindus  rubiginosus,  and 
of  the  longan  and  N.  lichi,  the  latter  also  one 
of  the  most  ornamental  of  trees. — Royle ;  Roxb. ; 
Voigt ;  Eng.  Cyc, ;  Willianul'  Midd.  Kingd.  p.  286. 

SAPINDANA  in  Hinduism  is  an  ancestral 
sradlia  performed  at  the  expiration  of  twelve 
months  aft«r  the  death  of  a  person,  who  then 
becomes  included  in  the  race  of  ancestors.  Hence 
relations  connected  by  offerings  of  cakes  to 
common  ancestors  are  called  Sapinda.  All  who 
are  Sapinda  to  the  same  deceased  are  Sapinda  to 
each  other,  by  offerings  of  the  Pinda  or  funeral 
cake. — Garrett, 

SAPINDUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Sapindaoese, — ^names  derived  from  Sapo 
IndicuB  or  Indian  soap,  —  the  berries  of  several 
of  the  species,  the  S.  saponaria  in  Java,  S. 
larak  in  India,  S.  acuminatus,  S.  laurifolius,  S. 
emarginatus,  and  S.  detergens  (the  last,  according 
to  Dr.  Roxburgh,  nearly  allied  to  S.  saponaria), 
being  all  used  for  the  purposes  of  soap ;  owing,  it 
is  now  ascertained,  to  the  presence  of  the  veget- 
able principle  called  saponine.  This  has  been 
traced  in  many  other  vegetables,  which  have  the 
property  of  forming  a  lather  with  water.  S. 
uumfoha,  Roxb,^  is  a  stout,  very  shady  tree,  of 
various  parts  of  India;  S.  squamoBus,  R.,  is  a 
native  of  the  Malay  Archipelago  and  of  the  island 
of  Naasau-laut.  ».  longifolia  and  S.  fruticosus, 
£.,  and  S.  Berratus,  i?.,  are  trees  of  the  Moluccas. 
S.  acuminatoB,  Wall^  is  a  tree  of  the  valleys  of 
the  Hmakja,  of  Nepal,  and  the  Ehassya  moun- 
tsins.  S.  frotiooBiiB,  Roxh*^  a  shrub  of  the 
Mohiceas,  has  ptetty,  roBe-coloured,  small  flowers, 
in  racemes  in  Iforeh,  and  fruiting  in  May. 
Intmhioed  into  the  Dekhan.  8.  unijugoB,  Thw,, 
a  large  tree  hi  the  Hewahette  district  of  Ceylon, 
at  an  deratiaii  of  3000  to  4000  feet.    S,  attenu- 


atuB,  WalLy  the  Lal-koi-pura  of  Sylhet,  has  a  bard, 
white  wood.  S.  danura  (the  Scytalia  danura, 
Roxb,)  of  N.  India,  the  Sunderbuns,  and  Anda- 
mans,  is  used  for  boat  and  house  building. — Voigt; 
Thiv, ;  Gamble ;  RiddelL 

SAPINDUS  CHINENSIS.  Smith.  The  Wu- 
hwan-tsze  and  Fei^chu-tsze  of  the  Chinese,  is  a 
large  tree  with  round  berries  like  those  of  the 
melia.  They  are  sometimes  used  as  a  detergent ; 
they  are  occasionally  roasted  and  eaten  by  the 
Chinese.  They  are  made  into  rosaries.  Sticks  of 
the  tree  are  used  by  the  Taoist  sectarians  to 
exorcise  demons. — Smitfi. 

SAPINDUS  DETERGENS.    Roxb. 
Soap  nut  tree,   .    .    £n6.    Aritha,  Haritha,  .  Himd. 
Soap  beny  tree,    .     ,  „        Arishta,  .....  Sansk. 
Do-dan,  Ritha,      .  Hind. 

A  small  but  handsome  tree  of  India,  attaining 
20  feet  of  height;  berries  used  for  washing 
woollens  and  silks,  also  for  the  hair  of  the  h€»d. 
They  form  a  soapy  admixture  vitli  water.  In 
medicine,  applied  externally  to  pimples  and  ab- 
scesses, internally  in  cases  of  headache,  also  in 
epilepsy,  and  as  an  expectorant ;  if  pounded  and 
thrown  into  water,  it  destroys  fish.  It  is  also 
recommended  for  the  cure  of  chlorosis,  also  to 
stop  epileptic  fits  by  placing  its  powder  in  the 
mouth. — Roxb*;  Voigt;  LL-CoL  Lake;  Stewart; 
Powellj  Handbook, 

SAPINDUS  EMARGINATUS.     Vahl, 


Boro  ritha,  .    . 
Hseik-khye, 
Thaly  marathu, 
Rithi-ka-jhar,   . 
Areeta,    .    .    . 


.  BXMO. 
.    BUBM. 

.  Can. 
.  Hind. 
.  Mahr. 


Barak,  *  .  .  Malay. 
Penela-^B,  .  .  .  Singh. 
Puvandi,  Ponnanga,  Tam. 
Kunkudu,    .    .    .     Tel.. 


This  handsome  middling-sized  tree  grows  in 
the  Peninsula  of  India,  in  Bengal,  Ceylon,  and 
Burma.  Its  fruit  is  sold  in  all  bazars  as  a  deter- 
gent, and  in  many  cases  yields  a  more  profitable 
return  than  any  other  fruit  tree.  The  wood  is 
occasionally  used  by  the  natives  for  ordinary 
purposes,  such  as  posts,  door  frames,  aod  the 
construction  of  carts.  It  is  pale  yellowish,  close 
and  prettily  grained,  hard,  but  not  durable,  and 
cracks  if  exposed,  and  is  said  not  to  work  easily. 
Unseasoned  it  weighs  75  to  80  lbs.  the  cubic  foot, 
and  64  lbs.  when  seasoned ;  its  specific  gravity  is 
■928.  Mr.  M*Ivor  says  the  wood  is  elastic,  strong, 
and  durable.  Its  semi-solid  oil,  extracted  from  the 
kernel,  is  used  medicinally.  Its  cost  prevents  its 
general  use.  When  the  soap  nut  is  mixed  with 
water  it  froths  like  soap,  and  is  used  instead  of 
that  substance  for  washhig  woollens,  silks,  and 
hair.  Dr.  Sherwood  has  mentioned  that  the  seeds 
pounded  with  water  often  put  an  end  to  the 
epileptic  paroxysm,  a  small  quantity  being  intro- 
duced into  the  patient's  mouth. — Roxb, ;  Wight ; 
Gibson;  Cleghorn;  0*Sh.;  Beddome. 

SAPINDUS  LAURIFOLIUS.     Vahl, 
Sapindas  acuta,  Roxb,      \      S.  trifoliata,  Linn. 

This  tree,  Purinsji  or  Urinji,  Maleal,  grows  in 
the  Peninsula  of  India,  where  its  fruit  and  leaves 
are  used  in  medicine.  Its  berries  are  saponaceous 
and  used  by  all. — Roxb.  ii.  p.  278. 

SAPINDUS  RUBIGINOSUS.    Roxb. 
S.  fraiinifolia,  D.C.         \  Moulviiiarabigin 


Isakarasl  manu, 
Ishi-rathi,  .  . 
Unduragu  manu, 


Dwi, 
Tel. 


HBeik-kyi,   .    .  .  BURM. 

Rasty  soap  nut,  .     Eno. 

Rithi-ka-jhar,   .  .  HnrD. 

Mani  pungum, .  .     Tax. 

This  large  timber  tree  grows  in  both  the  Penin- 
sulas of  India,  in  the  mountainous  tracts  of  the 
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SAPIUM. 


SAPPHIRE. 


Holland,  Moluccas. 
M.  hexandrus,  Roxb.j  Circar  mountains,  Bombay. 
M.  erythroxylon,  Beyer,  Bourbon,  Mauritius. 


Circars,  in  the  Pegii  district,  where  it  attains  a  j  M.  obtusifolios,  Zank,  Mauritius. 

girdi  of  3  or  4  feet,  growing  tall  in  proportion    M.  kauki,  X.,  Malabar,  Gour,  Malay  Islands,  New 

and  straight     Its  wood  is  white  coloured,  large, 

straight,  strong,  and  durable,  and  useful  for  a  great  _ 

variety  of  purposes.     When  dry  it  has  something    Bisiu  iongifoUa,'  i.7  Ceylon* SldaUl-rCoromandel. 

the  appearance  of  teak,  but  towards  the  centre  it    B.  sericea,  Bl.,  Java. 

is  chocolate  coloured.     Its  Tamil  name  is  derived  ,  B-  Ifttifolia,  Jto3^.,  Peninsula  of  India,  Malwa. 

from  the  quantities  of  silex  or  sand  it  contains,  '  5*  J^^J^**** '®'-» *^*^**, 

particularly 

used 

Dr 

SAPIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  ;  S.  regium,  Wall,,  Pegu, 
natural  order  Eupborbiaceae.    S.  baccatum,  Wight,  \  |-  jinerium,  Lam.,  Mauritius. 


a  tree  of  Assam,  with  minute  greenish  flowers. 

Sapium  Indicum,  Willd, 
Huruga,  ....  Bbno. 
Benjieri,  .    .     .  Maleal. 

A  small  tree  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Ceylon,  the 


S.  tomentosuni,  Roxh.^  Ghats. 
S.  Wallichianum,  Wall.,  Penang. 
Isonandra  lanoeolata,  WigkU  Peninsula  of  India. 
Kirri  nakulu,     .    Singh.  ;  l.  villosa,  Wiftht  /c.  Peninsula  of  India. 

I.  gutta,  Wight  Ic,  Malay  Peninsula,  Java,  Borneo. 

The  Indian  Sapoteae  spread  from  the  islands  of 
Coromandel  coast,  South  Konkan,  the  Sunderbuns,  j  the  Indian  Archipelago  along  the  Malayan  Pen- 
and  Assam,  with  minute  greenish  flowers,  and  in  insula  to  Sylhet,  and  from  that  to  Nepal.  The 
fruit  all  the  year  round.  Capsule  or  nut  globular,  Achras  sapota  has  delicious  fruit  with  very  bitter 
size  of  a  nutmeg,  and  exceedingly  hard;  juice  seeds,  believed  in  Martinique  to  be  powerfully 
very  poisonous,  taste  exceedmg  nauseous ;  seeds  diuretic ;  the  bark  is  deemed  a  substitute  for 
used  for  intoxicating  fish.— CaZ. ;  Roxb. ;  O'Sh. ;  cinchona.  The  "barks  of  other  species  are  astrin- 
Thw,  gent,  the  fruits   pulpy,   acidulous,   and   edible. 

SAPOR  or  Shahpur,  the  second  sovereign  of    The  seeds  contain  an  oil  rich  in  stearine.    Bassia 
the  Sassanian  dynasty  of  Persian  kings.     It  was    butyraceaisfoundin  the  neighbourhood  of  Almom 


this  sovereign  who  captured  the  Roman  emperor 
Valerian.  He  succeeded  the  Artaxerxes  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  that  being  their  mode  of 
pronouncing  Ardeshir.  Ardeshir  Babegan,  the 
son  of  Sassan,  was  an  oflicer  of  the  Parthian  king 
Arsaces  Artobanus  v.,  and  assumed  the  Persian 
throne  as  the  first  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty  in 
A.D.  226.  His  successor  was  the  Shapur  or  Sapor 
who  captured  the  emperor  Valerian.  There  were 
other  Artaxerxes,  the  first  in  a.d.  381,  and  the 
second  in  a.d.  629,  and  the  Sassanian  dynasty 
ended  in  a.d.  641,  when  Yezdejird  or  Izdejerd  iii. 
was  overthrown  by  the  Arabs.  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus  was  the  Kai  Bahman  or  Adashir  daraz- 
dast  of  the  Kaianian  dynasty  of  Persian  kings. 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  a  Persian  king,  b.c.  426,  at 
whose  court  Ctesias  resided  for  some  years.  After 
Scylax,  Ctesias  was  the  next  historian  in  India, 
and  in  his  Indica,  cap.  iv.  p.  190,  he  mentions 
that  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  and  his  mother  Para- 
satys  presented  him  with  two  iron  swords,  which 
when  planted  in  the  earth  averted  clouds,  hail, 
and  strokes  of  lightning.  This  is  the  first  notice 
of  the  lightning  conductor. — Prinsep  by  Thomas. 

SAPOTACEiB.  EndL  The  Sappodilla  tribe 
of  plants  comprise  genera  which  may  be  thus 
shown ; — 

Acbras  SMwta,  Linn,,  East  and  West  Indies. 

A.  sessiliflora,  Poir.,  Mauritius. 

Luouma  mammosa,  Ju88.,  America,  China,  £.  and  W. 

Indies. 
Chrysophyllum   cainito,  L.,  E.  and   W.   Indies,  S. 

America. 
G.  Boxbnighii,  G.  Don^  Assam,  Khassya. 
Imbrioaria  CommerBonii,  Q.  Don,  Bourbon,  Mauritius, 

Java. 
Payena  ludda,  D.C,  Cachar,  Tenasserim. 
Isonandra  Wightiana,  D,C.,  W,  Ghats,  Ceylon. 
I.  obovata,  &r\^.,  Tenasserim,  Tavoy. 
Saroosperma  Griffithii,  Hooker/.,  E.  Himalaya. 
S.  arborea,  Hook.  /.,  E.  Himalaj^. 
Dichopsis    polyantha,    Benth.,    Cachar,    Chittagong, 

Assam. 
Mimusops  Indica,  D.C.,  S.  India. 
M.  littoralis,  Kurz,  Andamans. 
M.  elengi,  Linn.,  Moluccas,  Ceylon,  both  Pen.  of  India, 

Bengal,  Sylhet. 


and  Nepal  Hills.  The  butter  is  of  a  delicate 
white  colour,  and  of  the  consistence  of  fine  lard, 
but  without  any  disagreeable  smell.  It  is  highly 
esteemed  as  a  liniment  in  rheumatism,  contraction 
of  the  limbs,  etc.,  and  when  used  by  natives  of 
rank  is  frequently  impregnated  with  some  fragrant 
attar.  The  tree  very  much  resembles  B.  latifolia, 
but  may  be  distinguished  by  its  much  less  fleshy 
corols  and  more  numerous  stamens ;  flowering  ia 
January,  and  ripening  its  fruit  in  August  The 
kernels  are  about  the  size  and  shape  of  almond?, 
are  easily  extracted  from  the  smooth  chesnut- 
coloured  pericarps,  when  they  are  bruised  and 
rubbed  up  to  the  consistency  of  cream,  and  sub- 
jected to  a  moderate  pressure  in  a  cloth  bag. 
The  oil  concretes  immediately  it  is  expressed,  and 
retainsits  consistency  at  a  temperature  of  95°.— 
Lindley,  Fl.  Med.  p.  388 ;  O'Sh.  p.  427 ;  JloyU, 
III.  Him.  Bot.  pp.  262,  263 ;  Roxb. 

SAPOTA  ELENGIOIDES.  A.  D.  C.  A  large 
tree  of  the  hot,  drier  parts  of  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
common  on  the  Neilgherries.  Bark  rough  and 
cracked ;  fruit  edible,  used  in  curries ;  wood 
strong  and  elastic  like  the  hawthorn,  bums  well 
when  green. — Thw. ;  M^Ivor. 

SAPPHIRE. 
Sufir,  .    .     .    Arab.,Sw.     Sapphirua,    .     .    .     Lat. 
Saphir,    .    .      Dan.,  Fr.    Safin,     ....   Post. 
Saffierstin,   .     .    .     DuT.    Jachant,  Sapfir,    .     Bus. 

Sapphir,  ....     Ger.  I  Nil, SwcH. 

NiJam,HiND.,MALAT.,TAM.  |  Sa&ro,  Saftr,     .    .    .  Sf. 
Zaffiro,    ...     It.,  Sf. 

Corundum,  if  translucent,  when  red  is  the 
oriental  ruby,  when  blue  a  sapphire,  when  green 
it  is  the  oriental  emerald,  and  when  yellow  a 
topaz.  Sapphire  is  usually  dark-blue,  but  abo 
occasionally  colourless,  and  the  green  variety  of 
corundum  is  the  rarest  of  all  gems.  But  Sapohirus 
with  the  ancients  was  a  generic  term  for  all  bine 
gems.  It  was  on  aapphirus  tablets  that  the  Ten 
Commandments  were  engraved.  In  the  arts,  other 
minerals  are  also  styled  sapphire,  the  names  beiog 
dependent  on  their  colours.  Chemioally,  ai^pbire 
is  92  per  cent,  of  a  pure  alumina ;  it  occurs  io 
six-sided  prisms,  often  with  uneven  sufttcefl;  it 
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also  occurs  granular.  When  the  surface  is  polished, 
a  star  of  six  rays  corresponding  with  the  hexa- 
gonal form,  is  in  some  specimens  seen  within  the 
crystal 

Comndam,  sapphire,  ruby,  emerald,  and  topaz 
are  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  Peninsula  of 
India,  but  not  with  sufficient  translucence  to  be 
valuable  as  precious  stones.  At  the  Madras 
Exhibition  some  small  fragments  of  sapphire  and 
of  spinel,  with  the  matrix  in  which  it  occurs,  were 
exhibited  from  Masulipatam.  Sapphires,  in  colour, 
vary  to  the  deepest  blue  and  olack,  and  stones 
are  often  of  varied  hues.  If  held  in  water  with 
forceps,  these  coloured  and  uncoloured  stones 
will  be  seen.  A  very  good  blue  sapphire  of  one 
carat  weight  would  bring  £20. 

Occasionally  very  valuable  stones  are  met  with, 
but  the  great  bulk  are  of  comparatively  little 
worth,*the  larger  among  them  being  generally 
full  of  flaws.  Sapphires  of  good  quality  are  also 
found  in.  the  same  beds  in  the  proportion,  it  is 
said,  of  one  sapphire  to  about  500  or  600  rubies. 
In  an  appendix  to  Yule's  Ava  (published  1857), 
Mr.  Oldham,  superintendent  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  India,  estimated  the  value  of  the  gems 
found  in  these  mines,  rubies  and  sapphires,  about 
£15,000  per  annum.  The  mines  are  considered 
the  sole  property  of  the  king,  who  maintains  a 
strict  monopoly  of  them,  and  employs  his  own 
lapidaries  to  polish  and  prepare  the  best  of  the 
stones. 

Sapphires  have  been  discovered  in  the  territory 
of  the  maharaja  of  Kashmir. 

"Sapphire  occurs  in  Ceylon  in  dolomite.  A 
piece  dug  out  of  the  alluvium  near  Ratnapura, 
in  1858,  was  valued  at  £4000.  In  Bnrma, 
sapphires  are  found  in  the  same  earth  with  rubies, 
but  arc  much  more  rare,  and  are  generally  of  a 
larger  size..  Sapphires  of  10  or  15  rati  without 
a  flaw  are  common,  whereas  a  perfect  ruby  of 
that  size  is  hardly  ever  seen.  The  value  of  the 
gems,  rubies,  and  sapphires  obtained  in  a  year 
may  be  from  1^  to  1^  lakhs.  A  Karen  informed 
Dr.  Heifer  that  precious  blue  stones  are  to  be  had, 
which  the  Shan  people  collect  and  carry  to 
Bangkok.  He  described  the  place  as  eight  days' 
distant.  Some  valuable  sapphire  mines  were  dis- 
covered in  1878in  the  Siam  provinces  of  Chantaboou 
and  Battambong,  and  throughout  1879,  thousands 
of  British  subjects  went  from  Burma  to  the  mines. 
One  sapphire  was  offered  for  sale  at  Chantaboou 
for  Ra  1000.  The  owner  finally  sold  it  in  Cal- 
cutta for  Ra  3000.  The  largest  which  th e  G o vem- 
ment  has  yet  heard  of  weighed  370  carats  in  the 
rough,  and  111  carats  when  cut.  The  mines  aie 
said  to  be  very  unhealthy.  In  Mr.  Hope's  collec- 
tion is  a  blue  sapphire  which  cost  £3000.  A 
valuable  sapphire  of  133  carats,  now  in  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Paris,  is  said  to 
have  oome  from  Bengal.  It  was  sold  for  £6800. 
Lady  Burdett  Coutts  had  two  of  them,  valued  at 
£30,000. — Emmanuel;  Tomlinson;  Mason.  See 
Precious  Stones. 

SAPRIA  GRIFFITHII,  a  plant  closely  allied  to 
Raffletia,  which  was  discovered  in  the  Assam 
mountains  by  Griffith,  is  the  most  remarkable 
form  known  to  occur  there. 

SAPTA.  Sansk.  Seven.  Saptag,  the  octave 
in  music.  Sapta  Matri,  a  name  of  Brahmi  or 
Chamuoda.  Saptaswa,  the  seven-headed  horse 
that  draws  the  cnariot  of  Surya,  the  sun.    Sapt- 


Gandak,  the  feeders  of  the  Gandak,  and  Sapt- 
Kausika,  the  Nepalese  term  for  the  seven  alpine 
feeders  of  the  nver  Coei.  Sapta  Sindhava,  the 
seven  rivers,  applied  to  the  Panjab,  but  also  to 
other  rivers  and  seas  of  India.  Virgil  says 
(^neid,  ix.  p.  30),  '  Ceu  septem  surgens  sedatis 
amnibus  altus  per  tacitum  Ganges.' 

SAPU  TANGANG.  Malay.  A  kerchief  for 
the  head.    Sapu-Tangan  Siri,  a  handkerchief. 

SAR.  Hind.,  Pers.  The  head,  chief ,  principal ; 
often  employed  to  form  compound  words.  Saraar, 
a  chief ;  Sar-kar,  a  government,  a  head  servant ; 
Sarhad,  a  boundary ;  Sarrashtadar,  the  head  of  a 
department ;  Sar-band,  head-binder,  is  the  source 
of  the  turband,  the  s  being  changed  into  t. 

SAR.  Baluch.  The  Northern  Indus,  from 
the  junction  of  the  Panjab  rivers  to  the  town  of 
Sihwan.  It  is  also  a  Slavonic  word.  Gatterer 
and  Niebuhr  mention  that  Sauromatie  means 
Northern  Medes,  and  north  of  the  Caucasus  were 
the  province  and  tribe  of  Siracene. — Elliot,  Hist. 

SARACA  INDICA.     Linn. 


Thaw-ka-hpo, 
Ashonkar,    . 


BURV. 

Can. 


JasBundi,     .    .    .  Mahr. 
Diyera  tembela,    .  Singh. 


The  Jonesia  asoka,  Roxb.,  the  asok  tree,  is 
a  small  tree  cultivated  throughout  India  and 
Burma  for  its  handsome  flowers.  Its  wood  is 
light  and  of  a  reddish -brown  colour.  S.  lobbiana, 
Bakery  is  a  tree  of  Martaban,  and  S.  triandra, 
Baker,  of  Tenasserim. 

SARACEN,  a  name  given  by  the  older  Chris- 
tian writers  to  the  Arabs.  It  is  from  Sahra,  the 
desert,  and  Zadan,  to  traverse. 

SARAF.    Hind.    A  money-changer  or  banker. 

SARAI.  Hind.  A  caravansary,  a  building 
for  the  shelter  and  accommodation  of  travellers. 
Sarai,  as  in  Ak-sarai,  means  a  palace,  a  large 
edifice.  It  is  a  purely  Persian  word,  and  has 
been  adopted  into  the  English  language  under  the 
word  Caravansary  (Karawan  sarai).  There  are 
many  Sarai  throughout  British  India,  but  few  of 
them  have  gathered  towns  about  them.  The 
Tamil  term  Chattram  corresponds  with  the  Sarai 
in  Anglo-Tamil  Choultry. 

SARAKHS,  an  ancient  city  of  Khorasan, 
situated  about  midway,  or  six  days'  journey, 
between  Mcrv  and  Naishapur. 

SARAN,  a  district  in  Bengal,  lying  between 
lat.  26*=*  40'  and  26**  38'  N.,  and  between  long.  83° 
68'  and  86**  14'  E.  The  chief  aborigines,  Bhar, 
number  7647 ;  the  Chamar,  94,844 ;  the  Dasadh, 
73,046;  and  the  Bind,  18,429.  The  most 
numerous  caste  is  the  Goala,  herdsmen.  They 
bear  a  bad  character  for  turbulence  and  dishonesty. 
The  Koeri  (141,209)  are  the  best  cultivators  in 
the  district,  holding  most  of  the  opium  lands, 
from  which  they  raise  first-rate  crops;  and  the 
Kurmi  (100,790)  are  also  an  agricultural  caste. 

SARANGI,  a  stringed  musical  instrument  of 
Hindus  and  Muhammadans ;  a  violin. 

SARAN  J  AM.  Pers.  Utensils,  furniture ;  re- 
muneration for  services. 

SAR ANYU  of  the  Vedas,  Yaruna  of  the  Hindus, 
is  the  Greek  Erinys  and  Ouranos. 

SAR-a-PA.  Pers.  A  suit  of  garments  pre- 
sented by  Muhammadan  princes  to  those  whom 
they  intend  to  honour ;  literally,  from  head  to  foot. 

SARAS,  Hind.,  also  Surhuns,  Grus  antigone, 
occurs  all  over  British  India.  They  may  be  seen 
in  pairs,  now  plunging  their  bills  into  the  shallow 
waters,  now  scattering  pearly  drops  from  their 
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tbroats.    The  uatives  of  India  stron^y  object  to  '  of  learning,  etc.    Sarasvati  is  the  Hindu  god- 
shooting  these  birds^  about  which  they  have  a  |  deas  of  leamlugf  music,  and  poetry,  and  is  also 
^^..^j^.  .*  — . .._.__     m.- —  . 1__.    ^ii^^j  Brahmi  or  Brahmini,  the  goddess  of  the 

sciences ;  and  Bharadi,  the  goddess  of  history. 
She  is  sometimes  represented  as  a  white  woman 
standing  on  a  lotus  or  water-lily,  holding  a  lute 
(or  yina)  in  her  band,  to  show  that  she  is  also 
the  goddess  of  music ;  at  others,  riding  on  a 
peacock,  with  the  same  emblem  in  her  hand. 
Although  the  worship  of  Brahma  has  fallen  into 
disuse,  the  annual  festival  of  Saraswati,  in  the  fifth 
day  of  the  month  Magba,  is  highly  honoured.  This 
day  is  called  Sri-panjami,  and  Saraswati  or  Sri, 
the  goddess  of  arts  and  eloquence,  is  worshipped 
with  offerings  of  perfumes,  flowers,  and  dressed 
rice  ;  even  implements  of  writing  and  books  are 
treated  with  respecf,  are  not  used  on  this  holiday, 
and  are  presented  to  the  image  of  this  goddess. 
Saraswati    is,    among    other    deities,    esftecially 


multitude  of  curious  stories.  There  is  a  prevalent 
idea  that  if  one  of  a  pair  be  killed,  the  survivor 
will  return  again  and  again  to  the  spot  to  hover  over 
it  It  is  perhaps  less  exclusively  a  grain  feeder 
than  some  other  species,  and  is  generally  met  with 
not  far  from  water.  Its  fine  trumpet-like  call, 
uttered,  when  alarmed  or  when  on  the  wing,  can 
be  heard  a  couple  of  miles  off.  In  many  parts  of 
the  country  it  is  so  confiding  and  fearless  in  its 
habits,  as  to  prevent  the  sportsman  from  shooting 
it,  and  in  the  territories  of  Holkar  it  is  said  to  be 
esteemed  so  highly  as  to  be  held  sacred  from  the 
shikaris.  In  Australia  the  place  of  the  Saras  is 
occupied  by  the  Australian  crane,  the  Grus 
Austaralis. — Burton's  Falconry,  p.  58 ;  Jerdon, 

SARASWATA,  a  tribe  of  Brahmans  who 
originally  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Saras- 
wati, and  are  now  met  with  in  the  Panjab  and 
other  parts  of  Northern  India.  They  are  usually 
fair  complezioned,  tall,  and  handsome  men.  They 
seem  to  t^e  their  appellation  from  a  rishi  named 
Sajraswata,  and  the  Hindu  tradition  is  that  during 
a  famine  the  Vedas  became  forgotten  by  all  but 
Saraswata,  to  whom,  at  the  close  of  the  scarcity, 
Brahmans  repaired,  and  60,000  disomies  again 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Vedas.  This  legend 
seems  to  indicate  the  introduction  or  a  revival  of 
Brahmanism. — Garrett, 

-    SARASWATI.    In  India  there  are  three  rivers 
of  this  name. 

Saraswati  or  Sarsuti,  a  sacred  river  of  the 
Panjab,  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Vedas.  It 
rises  in  lat.  80°  23'  N.,  long.  77**  19'  E.,  in  the 
low  hills  of  Sirmore  State;  emerges  upon  the 
plain  at  Zadh  Budri  in  Ambala,  a  place  esteemed 
sacred  by  all  EOindus ;  passes  by  the  holv  town  of 
Thanesar  and  the  numerous  shrines  of  me  Kuru- 
ksbetra,  a  tract  celebrated  as  a  centre  of  pilgrim- 
ages; enters  Kamal  district  and  Fatiala  State, 
and  finally  joins  the  Ghaggar  in  Sirsa  district 
(lat.  29"*  61'  N.,  long.  76^  6'  E.).  In  ancient 
times  the  united  stream  below  the  point  of  junc- 
tion appears  to  have  borne  the  name  of  Sarsuti, 
and,  undiminished  by  irrigation  near  the  hills,  to 
have  flowed  across  the  Raj^utana  plains,  debouch- 
ing into  the  Indus  below  its  confluence  with  the 
Panjab  rivers.  The  Hindus  Mentify  the  river 
with  Saraswati,  the  Sanskrit  goddess  of  speech. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Gaggar  Saraswati  the 
Aryan  race  came  into  contact  with  others,  caste 
became  recognised,  but  their  descendants  on  the 
banks  of  that  river  have  never  adopted  the  high 
Hinduism  of  the  Brahmans  of  the  Gangetic  valley, 
and  continue  agricultural. 

Saraswati  of  the  Sanskrit  writers,  in  Zend 
became  Haiaquaiti,  and  in  Greek  ^Apet^aro^,  all 
of  which  agree  in  the  last  two  syllables  with  the 
Chinese  Tiuiuknta. 

Another  Saraswati  river,  risinff  in  Mount  Abu, 
Rajputana,  flows  through  the  Piuanpur  and  Rad- 
hanpur  States  of  the  Mahi  Kanta  Agency. 

Saraswati  river  of  the  Hooglv  district,  Bengal, 
was  formerly  the  main  stream  of  the  Ganges,  and 
navigable  by  large  yessels  as  far  as  Satgaon.  It 
has  olted  up  and  become  a  foml  shallow  creek.— 
Imp,  Gaz.  viii. 

SARASWATI,  a  Hindu  goddess,  the  wife,  or 
■akti,  or  female  energy  of  Brahma,  is  analogoiifl 
in  western  mythology  to  Minerva,  the  patroness 


Eropitiated  in  the  marriage  ceremonies  of  the 
irahmans.  The  following  hymn  is  chanted  in 
her  honour :  —  *  Charming  Saraswati !  swift  as 
a  mare,  whom  I  celebrate  in  the  face  of  this 
universe,  protect  this  solenm  rite.  O  thou  I  in 
whom  the  elements  were  produced,  in  whom  this 
Universe  was  framed,  I  will  now  sing  that  hymn ' 
(the  nuptial  text),  '  which  constitutes  the  highest 
glory  of  women.* — Colebrooke,  As.  Bes.  viL  p.  303 ; 
Moor^  Hindu  Pantheon^  p.  128;  Cote.  Mytk 
Hind,ja.  10  ;  Menu,  ch.  iii.  v.  121. 

SAkATH,  Buddhist  ruins  in  the  Benares  dis- 
trict of  the  N.W.  Provinces,  distant  8^^  miles 
north  of  Benares  city  ;  Sakya  Muni  first  preached 
bis  doctrines  here. — Imp.  Gaz. 

SARAWAK,  in  Borneo,  is  ntuated  in  a  bay 
to  the  eastward  of  Point  Api,  at  the  foot  of  a 
range  of  mountains  from  1500  to  8000  feet  high, 
extending  towards  the  interior  of  the  island. 
The  Sarawak  government  acquired  the  coast 
territory  from  Cape  Datu  to  the  river  Barrani. 
The  bfuiks  of  the  river  of  Sajrawak  are  every- 
where covered  with  fruit  trees ;  the  mangosteen, 
lansat,  rambutan,  jambou,  and  blimbing  are  all 
abundant,  but  the  durian  is  most  so  and  most 
esteemed.  A  beautifully  resplendent  sand,  the 
particles  of  which  resemble  amethvats  and 
topazes,  is  found  [at  Lingah,  a  branch  of  the 
^at  Batang  Lupar  river,  not  far  from  its  mouth. 
Sago  is  manufactured  at  Muka,  and  antimony  is 
found  at  Bassein  in  Borneo. — Low^s  Sarawak. 

SARAWAN,  a  province  in  Baluchistan.  The 
great  central  mountain  range  or  table -land 
running  north  and  south  comprises  the  provinces, 
of  Sarawan,  Jhalawan,  and  Lus.  See  Balnohistan. 

SARAWI,  a  sect  of  the  fakirs  of  India. 

SARCOCEPHALUS  CORDATUS.    Roxh. 

Nauclea  cordata,  Soxb.    |     N.  ooadanata,  Sm. 

This  tree,  the  Bakmee  of  [the  Singhalese,  is 
very  common  in  the  southern  parts  of  Uevlon  on 
the  banks  of  streams ;  it  flowers  in  May  and 
June.  The  wood  is  light  and  tough,  and  in 
use  for  sandals,  common  furniture,  doors,  etc.  An 
Australian  tree  is  described  under  this  name  in 
Bentham's  Fl.  Aust.  iii.  p.  402,  but  it  must  be  a 
different  species.  The  size  of  the  larger  cordate 
leaves  of  S.  cordatus  are  often  about  one  foot  long, 
and  upwards  of  8  inches  broad. — Beddome^  Fl.  Sylv. 

SARCOCHLAMYS  PULCHERRIMA.  GawL 

Urtioa  pakhairima,  MooA.  \  liM-tya,  Biq^sha,    Bran. 

A  large  haadaome  sliarab  of  S.  BenfiJ  toad 
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SARCOCLINIUM  HOOKERL 


SARDINE. 


HunnA.    Its  liber  gives  a  (;ood  fibre  for  ropes. —  !  says,  the  pHrifying  Soma,  like  the  sea  rolling  its 


fieamble, 

SARCOCLINIUM  HOOKERL  Thw.  Maha- 
bairoo-gass,  Singh.  A  moderate-sized  tree  near 
Eknabigodde,  in  the  Ratnapara  district  of  Ceylon, 
at  no  great  elevation. 

Sarcocliniam  longifolium,  W.  Ic,  Bairoo-gass, 
Singh.  A  tree  of  the  Central  Province  of  Ceylon, 
growing  at  an  elevation  of  4000  to  6000  feet 
The  leaves  are  of  a  firm  consistence,  do  not 
rapidly  decompose,  and  are  nsed  by  the  Singhalese 
for  thatching. — Thw. 

SARCOCOCCA  PRUNIFORMIS.    Lind. 

B.  trinervia,  Wight  Ic,     |  Shial,  Shila,   .    .    Hind. 

A  tree  of  the  central  province  of  Ceylon,  very 
abundant  at  an  elevation  of  5000  to  8000  feet. 
It  is  extremely  variable  in  the  shape  of  the  leaves, 
which  differ  from  nearly  orbicidar  to  narrow- 
lanceolate  acuminated.  S.  trinervia,  or  Neil- 
gherry  boxwood  tree,  •  very  common  on  the 
Neilgberries ;  wood  hard,  durable,  might  be  used 
as  common  boxwood  in  the  arts.  S.  Hookeriana, 
BailL,  is  of  Sikkim;  and  S.  saligna,  MnlL,  of 
Kamaon,  has  a  white  wood  used  for  walking- 
sticks. — Thw, ;  M^'Ivor, 

SARCOCOLLA.  Anzarut,  Arab.  Runjudeb, 
Pers.  a  sub-acid,  sweetish,  and  somewhat  nauseous 
gum-resin,  produced  in  North  Africa,  Persia, 
and  Arabia  by  the  shrubs  PcDsea  sai'cocolla,  P. 
mucronata,  and  other  species.  It  is  yellow  or 
reddish,  like  gum  -  arabic,  in  oblong  globules 
the  size  of  a  pea  or  of  grains  of  sand,  friable, 
opaque  orj  semi-transparent,  softening  but  not 
melting  by  heat ;  sp.  gr.  1268.  Sarcocolla  was 
once  deemed  a  powerful  healer  of  wounds  (jrttpi^ 
fleshy  and  xoXA«,  glue),  but  this  idea  has  been 
long  abandoned,  ft  is  rarely  met  with  in  India, 
and  then  only  brought  from  Persia  and  Arabia. — 
O'Sh,;  Powell;  Faulkner, 

SARCODACTYLIS  ODORATA.    Smith, 

Kaa-ynen,    .    .    .  Ohin.  I  Huing-yuen,    .    .    CHnr. 
Fu-kau-fhiui,  .    .        „      |  Buddha*B  citron,    .    £no. 

A  tree  of  several  parts  of  China.  Its  yellow 
fruit  in  some  place  attains  a  very  large  size,  and 


waves,  has  poured  forth  songs,  and  hymns,  and 
thoughts. — iloxh. ;  W,  Ic. ;   Voigt  /  Birdtcood, 

SaSfcostemma  viroinale,  R,  Brown,  the  Soma 
or  Soma  luta,  is  a  plant  of  all  British  India,  Bind, 
and  Baluchistan.  It  is  a  leafless  plant,  resemblmg 
the  Euphorbia  tirucalli ;  flowers  white  in  the 
rains.  The  natives  tie  the  stems  up  in  a  bundle, 
and  place  them  in  the  water-course  of  their  wells 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  attack  of  wlute 
ants. — ttiddell;  Voigt, 

SARCOSTIGMA  KLEINII,  its  oil,  long  known 
under  the  name  of  Poovana  and  Poovengah,  is 
used  largely  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Peninsula 
t>f  India  as  an  external  applicant  in  rheumatism. 
— ili.  E,  J,  R. 

SARDAB.  Pers.  An  underground  room 
which  the  people  of  Baghdad  occupy  in  the  hot 
weather.  Except  in  British  India,  most  houses 
in  the  hot  coimtries  of  the  east  are  provided  with 
subterranean  chambers,  called  saraab  (literally 
cold  water),  to  which  the  family  retire  during  the 
heat  of  the  day.  They  are  often  furnished  with 
the  greatest  luxnry,  and  their  refreshing  coolness 
is  increased  bv  the  play  of  fountains,  and  punkahs 
or  large  fans  hung  from  the  ceiling.  This  is  the 
favourite  place  for  the  ladies*  afternoon  siest-a. — 
Ed.  Ferrier,  Journal^  p.  292. 

SARDANAPALUS,  of  the  Roman  historians, 
was  Assur-banipal,  the  son  of  Esarhaddon,  and 
the  greatest  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs,  who  reigned 
B.C.  671  to  about  626. 

SARDHANA,  a  town  in  the  Meerut  (Mirath) 
district  of  ihe  N.W.  Provinces  of  British  India,  in 
lat.  29^  9'  6"  N.,  and  long.  77'  89'  26"  E. ;  pop. 
(1872),  12,466.  Walter  Reinhard,  a  soldier  of 
fortune,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Samru 
or  Sombre,  was  a  butcher  by  his  trade,  and  a 
native  of  Luxemburg.  He  came  to  India  as  a 
soldier  in  the  French  army,  and  deserting  that 
service,  took  employment  with  the  British,  where 
he  attained  to  the  rank  of  sergeant  Deserting 
again,  he  rejoined  the  French  service  at  Chander- 
nuggur,  and  on  the  surrender  of  that  settlement 
accompanied  M.  Law  in  his  wanderings  throughout 


the  capsules  of  the  fruit  sepaiate  naturally.—    jndia,  from  1757  to  1760.    For  the  latter  year. 
Smith.  1  Law's  party  joined  tiie  army  of  Shah  Alam  in 


SARCOSTEMM  A,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
AsdepiaoeiB,  of  which  8.  acidam  and  S.  viminale 
occur  in  India.  The  name  is  from  ow^f,  flesh, 
and  artftfin,  a  crown,  in  reference  to  the  leaflets 
of  the  inner  corolla  being  fleshy. 

Sarooetemma  acidnm,  W.  Contr. 


Aiclepiaa  acida,  Boxb, 
Pullatige,  Soma  luia,  Tel. 
Tigejenmdu,  .    .    .     „ 


S.  breviitigma,  W.Oontr. 

Bnuni,  Shomluta,  Beno. 
Som,  Boma,  .  .  Hind. 
Mawakiriya,  .     .   SiNOH. 

This  leafless  plant  grows  in  rocky,  sterile  places 
all  over  India.  The  plant  yields  an  abundance 
of  a  mildly  acidulous  milky  juice,  and  travellers 
suck  its  tender  shoots  to  allay  thirst.  This  is 
the  Soma  or  Som  plant  of  the  Vedas,  and  it 
obtained  this  name  from  the  ancient  Hindus 
because  they  gathered  it  by  moonlight,  carried 
it  to  their  homes  in  carts  drawn  by  rams,  and 
a  fermented  liquor  was  prepared  by  mixing  its 
juice,  strained  tlirough  a  sieve  of  goat's  hair,  with 
bariey  and  g^  This  wine  was  drunk  at  all 
their  religious  festivals,  and  was  used  by  the 
rishi  as  an  intoxicant.  The  rishi  continued  it 
at  their  meals  with  beef.    The  Rig  Veda,  ix., 


Bengal,  and  remained  with  the  emperor  until  his 
defeat  in  1760  at  Gaya,  by  Colonel  Camac,  in  his 
attempt  to  reconquer  Bengal  from  the  nawafi. 
Samru  took  refuge  with  a  suooession  of  new 
masters,  and  was  ultimately  presented  with 
Sardhana,  where  he  died  in  1778,  leaving  the 
Begum  Samru  as  his  widow  and  heir.  This  lady, 
in  1834,  devoted  £15,000  to  the  foundation  of  a 
cleigy  fund  and  poor  fund ;  and  her  name  now 
8tan(is  first  in  Archdeacon  Pratts*  Endowments  of 
the  Diocese  of  Calcutta.  The  litigation  connected 
with  her  property  was  not  finally  settled  till  more 
than  a  thud  of  a  century  after  her  death. — Imp, 
Oaz. 

SARDINE.    Eno.,  Fr.,  It. 
Sardellen,     .    .    .    Ger.  |  SardinaB,    .     .    .    •    Sp. 

The  Sfurdine  fish  of  commerce  is  found  in  the 
Mediterranean,  where  its  fishery  employs  a  great 
number  of  people.  In  the  Asiatic  seas  there  are 
fishes  of  the  same  or  allied  genera.  Engraulis 
meletta  ?  is  a  small  fish  of  the  herring  family  at 
Tavoy  and  Mergui,  which  is  nearly  related  to  the 
common  sardine. 

The  sardine  of  Penaiig   is   the  DuiiomieriA 
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SARD-SAIR. 


SARGASSUM  BACCIFERUM. 


acuta,  Ctiv,  and  Val,  the  Tambat  Bulat  of  the  \  bat  closer  texture  of  the  Dekhan,  Central  India, 
Malays,  also  the  Glupeonia  perforata,  the  Ikan    and  Gujerat.    Sarees  are  of  all  qualities,  to  suit 


tamban  of  the  Malays. 

Sir  J.   E.  Tennent  mentions  that  Sardinella 
Neohowii,  Val.,  frequents  the  southern  and  eastern 


the  Tery  poorest  as  well  as  the  very  richest  classes 
of  society,  the  ordinary  labourer  and  the  princess, 
and  are  obtainable  for  28.  each  up  to  £100  of 


coast  of  Ceylon  in  such  profusion,  that  in  one    value.      In  the  manner  of   tying  and  wearing 


instance,  in  1839,  400,000  were  taken  in  a  haul 
of  the  nets  in  the  little  bay  of  Goyapanna,  east 
of  Point  de  Galle.  As  this  vast  shoal  approached 
the  shore,  the  broken  water  became  as  smooth 
as  if  a  sheet  of  ice  had  been  floating  below  the 
surface.  S.  lineolata,  Cuv,  and  Fa/.,  and  the  S. 
leiogaster,  Ctiv,  and  Fa/.,  are  found  at  Trin- 
comalee,  also  off  the  coast  of  Java.  Another 
Ceylon  flsh  of  the  same  group,  a  Clu{)ea,  is  known 
as  the  poisonous  sprat.  The  sardine  has  the 
reputation  of  being  poisonous  at  certain  seasons, 
and  accidents  ascribed  to  eating  it  are  recorded 
in  all  parts  of  Ceylon.  AVhole  families  of  fisher- 
men who  have  partaken  of  it  have  died.  Twelve 
persons  in  the  jail  of  Chilau  were  thus  poisoned 
about  the  year  1829 ;  and  the  deaths  of  soldiers 
have  repeatedly  been  ascribed  to  the  same  cause. 
An  order  passed  by  the  Governor  in  Council  in 
February  1824,  after  redting  that,  ^  Whereas  it 
appears  by  information  conveyed  to  the  Govern- 
ment that  at  three  several  periods  at  Trincomalee, 
death  has  been  the  consequence  to  several  persons 
from  eating  the  fish  called  Sardinia  during  the 
months  of  January  and  December,'  enacts  that 
*  it  shall  not  be  lawful  in  that  district  to  catch 
sardines  during  these  months,  under  pain  of  fine 
and  imprisonment.'  This  order  is  still  in  force, 
but  the  fishing  continues  notwithstanding.  The 
poisonous  fish  of  this  family  which  occurs  in  the 
Asiatic  seas,  is,  however,  the  Meletta  venenosa. — 
Tenneni*8  Ceylon  ;  Mason ;  Jour,  Ind,  Arch, 

SARD-SAIR.  Pers.  A  term  in  use  amongst 
the  nomade  races  of  Persia  to  indicate  the 
locality  to  which  they  drive  their  herds  in  summer ; 
the  garm-sair  is  their  winter  quarters.  In  the 
south  of  Persia,  a  huge  wall  of  mountains  separ- 
ates the  garm-sair,  or  low  region,  from  the  sard- 
sair.  Sard-sair  signifies  the  cold  region,  but  it 
is  also  termed  the  Sarhada,  a  word  literallv 
signifying  boundary  or  frontier,  but  generally 
applied  to  any  high  land  where  the  climate  is 
cold,  as  on  the  high  table-land  of  Persia.  One 
of  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  is  an  abrupt 
lofty  hill,  named  Hormooj,  where  coal  occurs. 

SAREE.    HiKD. 


Shiali, Can. 

Lugra,      .     .     .      Mahr. 


Padawi,   ....     Tam. 
Chira, Tel. 


The  saree  is  the  lower  garment  worn  by  most 
of  the  Hindu  and  non-Aryan  women  in  India. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  national  costume  of  almost  all 
Hindu  women.  The  Muhammadan  women  of 
Hyderabad  in  the  Dekhan,  Oudh,  Rajputana,  the 
N.W.  Provinces,  and  the  Pan  jab,  and  many  Hiudu 
women,  whether  secluded  or  otherwise,  wear  the 
voluminous  petticoat,  or  gown,  introduced  by 
the  Muhammadan s ;  but  frum  Rajputana  south- 
wards to  Cape  Comorin,  Bengal,  and  Orissa,  all 
adhere  to  the  ancient  national  costume  of  the 
saree,  and  this  article  of  woman's  dress  only 
varies  with  local  taste  as  to  colour,  length,  and 
breadth,  and  fineness  or  closeness  of  texture. 
It  is  an  entire  cloth,  in  many  cases  18  yards  long 
and  about  a  yard  broad ;  and  the  texture  varies 
from  the  finest  and  most  open  character  of  muslin 
in  Bengal  and  the  south  of  India,  to  the  still  fine 
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this  garment  there  is  little  difference  anywhere. 
The  cloth,  which  has  one  plain  end,  is  passed 
around  the  loius,  and  the  upper  border  tied  in  a 
strong  knot ;  the  cloth  is  then  passed  two,  three, 
or  even  four  times  round  the  waist,  to  form  a 
petticoat.  A  portion  is  then  plaited  neatly  into 
folds,  and  tucked  in  before,  so  as  to  hang  down 
in  front  to  the  instep,  or  even  lower.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  cloth  is  passed  across  the  bosom 
over  the  left  shoulder  and  head,  on  which  it  rests, 
the  ornamented  ends  falling  partly  over  the  right 
arm  below  the  waist  In  the  south  of  India, 
however,  the  end  does  not  pass  over  the  head ; 
it  is  drawn  tightly  over  the  left  shoulder  and 
bosom,  and  tucked  in  to  the  waist  behiud,  or  on 
the  right  hip.  The  ancient  female  costume  of 
Egypt,  a  saree  or  single  robe,  appears  to  have 
been  put  on  and  worn  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  without  a  bodice.  Well-to-do  women 
of  the  Dekhan  and  the  south  frequently  wear 
a  gold  or  silver  zone,  according  to  their  circum- 
stances, which,  passing  over  all,  confines  the 
drapery  to  the  waist  in  graceful  folds.  This 
zone  appears  unknown  to  the  northward,  but  in 
many  cases  it  is  beautifully  wrought,  and  extremely 
ornamental.  The  sarees  are  largely  made  of  silk 
in  Be  Dares;  but  the  multitude  have  them  of 
cotton,  some  of  cotton  and  silk,  with  borders  of 
gold  or  silk.  Each  woman  of  a  household  usually 
gets  a  new  saree  once  a  year.  The  saree,  with  a 
small  sleeved  bodice,  completes  a  lady's  attire; 
the  higher  the  class  of  the  lady,  the  lower  her 
saree  will  hang.  Women  of  the  labouring  caste 
seldom  wear  the  saree  below  their  knees.  In  the 
Nagpur  country  every  modest  Hindu  woman 
drapes  one  fold  of  her  saree  over  her  head, 
whereas,  in  the  Konkan,  respectable  ladies  have 
their  heads  uncovered.  Gond  women  always 
keep  the  head  uucovered ;  some  of  theoi  wear 
chignons,  and  all  wear  jungle  flowers  in  their 
hair  on  festivals. 

The  Mahratta  women,  and  women  engaged  in 
labour,  often  make  the  saree  take  a  very  ungraceful 
form,  by  passing  it  between  the  legs,  in  which  it 
assumes  the  appearance  of  tight  trousers.  Vis- 
countess Faulkland  (Chow-Chow,  p.  7)  describes 
a  group  of  Bombay  women,  with  their  heavy 
anklets  making  a  tinkling  with  their  feet  (Isaiah 
iii.  16),  each  with  their  saree  folded  over  their 
heads  and  persons,  and  carrying  little  chubby 
children  on  their  shoulders,  or  astride  on  their 
hips ;  and  now  these  are  lost  to  sight,  and  a  fresh 
group  appears,  consisting  of  Hindu  women  of 
various  castes,  clothed  in  jackets  and  the  sarees 
of  divers  colours,  and  wearing  the  chains  and 
the  bracelets,  the  ear-rings,  the  rings,  and  the 
nose- jewels  (Isaiah  iii  19-21) ;  one  end  of  the 
saree  forming  a  very  voluminous  kind  of  skirt 
or  petticoat,  the  other  end  being  drawn  over  the 
head  and  shoulders,  somewhat  in  the  style  or 
form  of  a  Maltese  faldetta. 

SARGASSUM  BACCIFERUM,  Agk,  or  gulf- 
weed,  covers  all  the  Gulf  Stream  from  lat.  22!^ 
to  dQ°  N.,  and  long.  W  to  65"  W.  It  is  in 
enormous  quantity,  floating  in  an  eddy  of  the 


SARGUJA. 


SARNATH. 


Atlantic  to  the  west  of  the  Azores,  from  lat.  20^ 

to  36°  N.,  and  again  west  of  the  Bahamas.    It  is 

often  thrown  up  on  the  shores  of  S.  Ada.    Its 

name  is  from  Sargasso,  Sp.,  weed.      Midway  in 

the  Atlantic  between  the  Azores,  Canaries,  and 

the  Cape  de  Verde    Islands,  are  yast   n^iasses. 

Oviedo  calls  them  Praderias  de  Yerva.    It  is  of 

a  greenish-yellow  colour,   is  abundant    on   the 

Florida  reefs,  but  continues  to  vegetate  as  it 

floats  about  in  the  circular  currents  after  it  has 

been  torn  from  its  attachment    The  masses  give 

shelter  to  a  great  number  of  fish,  molluscs,  and 

crustacean  animals, — the  pipe  fish,   Syngnathus 

acus :  the  elegant  Cranchia  scabra  and  Scytloea 

pelagica;    also  Loligo  laticeps,   Owen;  Octopus 

semipalmatus  ;  numerous  crabs ;  the  paper  nautili, 

Argonauta  hians,  with  their  inhabitant  Ocythoe 

Cranchii  of  Leach,  and  its  cluster  of  ova. — G. 

Bennett,  p.  36. 

SARGUJA,  the  largest  of  the  Native  States 
of  Chutia  Nagpur,  Bengal,  lies  between  lat.  22° 
37'  30"  and  24*  6'  30"  N.,  and  between  long.  82° 
32'  5"  and  84°  7'  E.  Area,  6103  square  miles ; 
pop.  in  1872, 182,831.  The  Mainpat  is  a  magnifi- 
cent table-land  18  miles  long,  from  6  to  8  broad, 
and  3781  feet  above  sea-level ;  and  the  Jamirapat 
18  a  long  winding  ridge,  about  2  miles  wide. 
The  chief  peaks  in  the  State  are  Mailan,  4024  feet ; 
Jam,  3827  ;  and  Partagharsa,  3804,  The  Gonds 
and  Uraons  number  73,266,  or  401  per  cent. ; 
tlie  Kolariau  tribes,  :  9,416,  or  21*5  per  cent. ; 
Hindus,  68,789,  or  37'6  per  cent. ;  Muhammadans, 
1370,  or  0*8  per  cent,  of  the  total  population. 
The  Gour  race  on  the  east  of  the  Gond  extend 
into  the  borders  of  the  Chutia  Nagpur  Agency  in 
Udaipur  and  Sarguja,  and  the  Sarguja  raja  is 
supposed  to  be  a  Gour,  though  claiming  to  be  a 
Rajpnt    They  are  much  Hinduized. 

SARHAD,  the  principal  range  of  mountains  in 
the  Kohistan  of  Baluchistan,  situated  between  lat. 
29°  aod  30°  N.,  and  visible  from  a  distance  of 
80  or  90  miles.  It  is  occupied  by  tribes  of  Kurds. 
— Pottingers  Tr.  p.  140. 

SARHIND.  The  present  ruins  of  Sarhind  con- 
sist almost  entirely  of  Muhammadan  buildings 
of  a  late  period ;  but  it  must  have  been  a  place 
of  some  consequence  in  the  time  of  the  Hindus, 
as  it  was  besieged  and  cantured  by  Shahab-u-Din 
Gori,  the  first  Muhanmiaaan  king  of  Dehli.  The 
name  of  Sarhind,  or  frontier  of  Hind,  or  perhaps 
Northern  Hind,  is  popularly  said  to  have  been 
given  to  the  city  at  an  earlier  period,  when  it 
was  the  boundary  town  between  the  Hindus  and 
the  later  Muhammadan  kingdom  of  Ghazni  and 
Lahore.  But  the  name  is  probably  much  older, 
and  seems  to  mean  Northern  India,  as  the 
astronomer  Varaha  Mihira  mentions  the  Sanndha 
immediately  after  the  Kulnta,  or  people  of  Kullu, 
and  just  before  Brahmapura,  which,  according  to 
the  Chinese  pilgrim  Hiwen  Thsang,  was  the  capital 
of  the  hill  country  to  the  north  of  Hai-dwar. 
But  the  geographical  list  of  Varaha  Mihira  is 
copied  almost  verbatim  from  that  of  the  still 
earlier  astronomer  Parasara,  who  is  believed  to 
have  flourished  not  later  than  the  first  century 
after  Christ.  The  town  called  Band,  or  Bando, 
was  probably  the  contracted  form  of  Bhatasthala, 
and  General  Cunningham  is  inclined  to  think 
that  Sarhind  must  be  the  place  indicated  by  the 
pilgrim  aa  the  capital  of  tne  ancient  district  of 
Satadru.~-CuRniii^Aani*«  Ancient  Oeog,  of  India. 
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SARI,  also  Sarri.  Sind.  A  necklace  of  gold 
beads  worn  by  Hindu  mendictmts. — Burton's 
Scinde,  p.  393. 

SARI,  an  old  city  of  Masandaran,  which  is 
celebrated  in  the  legends  of  Afrasiab.  In  the 
18th  century,  there  were  still  to  be  seen  at  Sari 
four  ancient  circular  temples,  each  30  feet  in  dia- 
meter and  120  feet  high.  In  the  time  of  the 
kings  of  Persia,  Sari  had  been  the  seat  of  an 
officer  called  the  Great  General  of  the  East — 
Malcolm^  p.  42  ;  Yule's  Cathay^  i.  p.  88. 

SAR-i-PUL  is  100  mUes  S.W.  of  Balkh  and 
300  miles  N.E.  of  Herat,  a  confused  collection 
of  houses  and  tents,  with  18,000  souls,  two- 
thirds  of  them  Uzbaks,  the  rest  Hazara.  The 
chief  is  an  Uzbak. 

SARIPUTRA  was  the  right-hand  disciple  of 
Buddha.  We  learn  from  Hiwen  Thsang  that 
Sariputra  was  bom  at  Kalapinaka,  about  half- 
way between  Nalanda  and  Indra-Sila-Guha,  or 
about  4  miles  to  the  south-east  of  the  former 
place.  The  new  town  of  Rajagriha  is  said  to 
nave  been  built  by  king  Srenik,  otherwise  called 
Bimbasara,  the  father  of  Ajatasatra,  the  contem- 
porary of  Buddha.  Its  foundation  cannot  there- 
fore be  placed  later  than  b.o.  500,  according  to 
Buddhist  chronology.  The  remains  at  Baragaon 
consist  of  numerous  masses  of  brick  ruins, 
amongst  which  the  most  conspicuous  is  a  row  of 
lofty  conical  mounds  running  north  and  south. 
These  high  mounds  are  the  remains  of  gigantic 
temples  attached  to  the  famous  monastery  of 
Nalanda.  The  great  monastery  itself  can  be 
readily  traced  by  the  square  patches  of  cultivation 
amongst  a  long  mass  of  brick  ruins,  1600  feet 
by  400  feet. — Cuun.  Anc.  Geog.  p.  467. 

SARKA,  Sarkanda,  Sarkara,  Sara.  Hind.  A 
grass  growing  in  moist  places ;  the  flower-stalk 
of  the  moonj  grass,  Saccharum  munja,  used  by 
weavers,  and  inade  into  rope. 

SAR-KAR.  Hind.  The  State,  the  Government 
of  a  country,  also  a  province  or  revenue  division, 
as  the  Northern  Circars,  comprising  the  districts 
of  Gun  jam,  Yizagapatam,  Godavery,  Kistna ;  also, 
in  Bengal,  a  native  servant  who  keeps  the  house- 
hold accounts.  Sar-karkun  is  the  head  revenue 
or  custom-house  clerk. 

SAR-KAT.  Hind.  A  reed  used  to  make 
coarse  screens  or  chiks.  The  Bhils  make  crood 
arrows  from  it. 

SARKHI  SARWAR,  a  large  village  in  the 
Dehra  Ghazi  Khan  district,  where  there  is  a  tomb 
of  a  Muhammadan  saint,  Sarkhi  Sarwar,  whose 
father  was  an  attendant  at  the  tomb  of  Maho- 
med at  Medina.  Many  pilgrims  visit  the  shriue. 
— MacGrcgor,  iii.  p.  62. 

SARNA,  amongst  the  Kol,  a  sacred  grove. 
SARNAI,  a  bagpipe;    an  inflated  goat -skin 
for  swimmers. 

SARNATH,  in  the  Benares  district  of  the 
N.W.Province«,hasBuddhistremains.  In  1836-36, 
Major  Cunningham  excavated  numerous  Buddh- 
ist images  here.  He  found  quantities  of  ashes 
also,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  build- 
ings had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  Major  Kittoe, 
who  subsequently  made  further  excavations,  was 
of  the  same  opinion.  The  Buddhist  religion  had 
evidently  assumed  the  form  of  the  heresy  of  a 
weaker  party,  who  were  forced  to  hide  their 
images  under  ground,  and  were  ultimately  ex- 
pelled from  their  monasteries  by  fire.    Inscriptions 


SARNESWARA. 


SART. 


on  images  of  Buddha  from  the  temple  at  Saruath, 
at  Benares,  and  on  an  image  from  Bakhra,  in 
Tirhut,  are  in  Sanskrit,  but  not  pure.  The  date  is 
after  a.d.  800,  and  that  of  Sarnath  probably  of 
the  eleventh  century.  From  copper-plate  in- 
ficriptions  found  near  Sarnath,  it  is  conjectured 
that  the  Buddhist  temple  was  erected  by  the  sons 
of  Bhupala,  a  raja  of  Gaur,  in  the  eleventh 
century.  The  Choukandi,  or  Luri-ka-kodan,  in 
the  town  of  Sarnath,  is  so  called  from  the  leap 
from  its  top  of  an  Ahir,  by  the  name  of  Luri.  It 
is  a  lofty  mound  of  solid  brickwork,  surmounted 
with  an  octagonal  building.  Hiwen  Thsang  de- 
scribes this  tower  to  have  been  no  less  than  300 
feet  in  hei|?ht. — Ti\  of  a  Hind.  i.  p.  295. 

SARNES WARA,  lit.  the  lord  over  all ;  a  name 
used  for  the  true  God  by  the  Roman  Catholics. 

SARONG.  Malay.  A  petticoat,  6  feet  long 
and  5  feet  broad,  used  by  both  sexes ;  serves  as  a 
complete  wrapper ;  often  the  sole  article  of  dress. 
It  is  of  cotton,  or  silk,  or  of  cotton  and  silk.  It  is 
wrapped  round  the  lower  part  of  the  body  as  a 
petticoat.  Javanese  women  draw  figures  on  their 
sarong  to  express  their  thoughts  and  emotions. 
The  sarong  is  worn  by  men  and  women,  only  that 
of  a  woman  is  deeper.  The  Barong  when  united 
is  called  a  Ealendang,  a  woven  or  printed  fabric 
imported  into  the  Dutch  ports  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.  There  are  imitation  Battik  sarongs, 
and  Turkey-red  sarongs. — Bikmore ;  Simmonds. 

SAROSANTHERA  LASIOPETALA.     Thw, 
Cleyaralasiopetala,  W,Ill.  \  Eurya  laaiopeta]A,(7arcf n«r. 

A  moderate-sized  tree,  common  in  the  forests 
of  the  central  province  of  Ceylon  at  an  elevation 
of  6000  feet  and  upwards. — Thtv, 

SAROSH,  an  angel  of  the  Parsees.  Sarosh- 
baz,  a  prayer  recited  in  his  name. 

SAEkPA,  the  serpent,  so  called  in  Sanskrit 
because  it  was  conceived  under  the  general  idea 
of  creeping,  an  idea  expressed  by  the  word  Srip. 
It  is  referred  to  the  root  Sar.  This  root  is  the 
origin  of  the  general  term  serpent,  and  it  is  found 
in  the  name  of  the  mythical  hero  Sarpedon,  the 
Jjycian  chieftain  in  the  Iliad,  and  also  in  the 
Vedic  Sarama,  which  again  is  the  dawn  as  spread- 
ing over  the  heaven  with  its  broad  flush  of  light 
But  the  serpent  was  also  called  Ahi  in  Sanskrit,  in 
Greek  Echis  or  Echidna,  in  Latin  Anguis ;  this  is 
derived  from  Ah  in  Sanskrit,  or  Anh,  which  means 
to  press  together,  to  choke,  to  throttle.  Here  the 
distinguishing  mark  from  which  the  serpent  was 
named  was  his  throttling,  and  Ahi  meant  serpent, 
as  expressing  the  general  idea  of  throttler.  This 
root  Anh  still  lives  in  several  modem  words.  But 
in  Sanskrit  it  was  chosen  with  great  truth  as  the 
proper  name  of  sin.  Evil  no  doubt  presented 
itself  under  various  aspects  to  the  human  mind, 
and  its  names  are  many,  but  none  so  expressive 
as  those  derived  from  the  root  Anh,  to  throttle. 
Anhaa  in  Sanskrit  means  sin,  but  it  does  so  only 
because  it  meant  originally  throttling, — the  con- 
sdousneas  of  sin  being  like  the  grasp  of  the 
assassin  on  the  throat  of  his  victim. — MuUer^s 
Lectures,  p.  866. 

SAR-PEGH  or  Sarpesh.  Hind.  An  ornament 
worn  on  the  turband  of  Indian  nobles.  It  consists 
of  a  band  2  or  2^  cubits  long  of  sqaare  pieces  of 
gold  plates  thr^ed  together,  each  plate  being 
set  with  precious  stones^  It  encircles  the  turband 
two  or  Uuree  times. 

SABFUN,  in  Hiwdca,  a   ChiaQM   officer,  a 


captain  of  police.    The  Shib  chid  is  a  Chinese 
official  in  Hundes,  residing  in  the  proTince  of 
'  Bood,  a  month's  march  from  Gartok. 

SARSAPARILLA. 


Oshba,  Muokwy.  .  Abab. 
Ka-ku,  Ghin-a  h*po,  BuBX. 
SaUepareille,  .  .  Fa. 
Mugraba,      .    .    .  Hind. 


Shariva,  .    .     .      Saxsc. 
ErramasumuX   •      SiNon. 
Irimusa,  ....      „ 
Nunnarivayr,    •    .    Tav. 

Sarsaparilla  is  from  the  Spanish  words  Zarz,  a 
bramble,  and  Parilla,  a  vine.     The  sarsaparilla  in 
use  in  medicine  is  composed  of  the  roots  of  various 
species  of  Smilax.     S.   officinalis  is  a  native  of 
South  America.    Varieties  of  this  root  are  also 
found  in  the  south  of  Europe.     East  Indian  sar- 
saparilla belongs  to  the  Hemidesmus  Indicus ;  it 
is  abundant  and  cheap,  partakes  largely  of  the 
qualities  of  the  true  sarsaparilla,  and  is  extensivelj 
employed  as  a  substitute,  as  also  is  S.  China. 
This  and   Ichnocarpus  frutescens,  also   used  a« 
sarsaparilla,  are  common  on  the  slope  of  the 
Neilgherries.    Dr.  A.  J.  Scott  forwarded  to  the 
Madras  Exhibition  a  crystallized  principle  called 
Hemidesmine,  exhibiting  a  remarkable  indiifereDcf 
both  to  acids    and    alkalies,   crystallizing  in  a 
peculiar  manner  in  hexagonal  plates,  which  are 
subject  to  rapid  efflorescence.     The  only  ascer- 
tained solvents    are    alcohol    and  ether.    It  if 
perfectly  insoluble  in  water,  both  cold  and  hot. 

SART.  Arabo-Hindi.  A  gig  or  buggy,  cor- 
ruption of  Arabic  Shart,  a  wager,  a  bargain,  a 
horse  race.  A 

SART,  the  name  applied  by  the  Turks  to  thf 
Tajak  aborigines  of  IVans-Oxiania.     The  Sart  or 
Tajak  from  time  immemorial  have  occupied  the 
tract  in  Central  Asia  which  bos  as  boundaries 
Siberia,  India,  Persia,  and  China.     The  Tajak  is 
Iranian.    He  is  met  with  in  largest  numbers  is 
the  khanate  of  Bokhara  and  in  Badakhshan,  bat 
many  have  settled    in  the  towns  of  Ehokand. 
Khiva,  Chinese  Tartary,  and  Afghanistan.    The 
Tajak  is  of  a  good  middle  hei^t,  has  a  broad, 
powerful  frame  of  bones,  and  especially  wide 
shoulder-bones,  but  they  diverge  from  the  Iranian ; 
they  have  the  Turanian  wider  forehead,  thick 
cheeks,  thick  nose,  and  large  mouth.    The  Tajak 
originally  came  from  the  sources  of  the  Oxus,  in 
the  steppe  of  Pamir.    The  term  is  from  Taj.  a 
crown,  the  fire-worshipper^s  head-dress.    Bat  the 
Tajak  does  not  so  style  himself,  and  regards  the 
term  as    derogatory.     The  Tajak    is   covetong, 
un warlike,  and  given  to   agricultore  and  trade; 
fond  of  literary  pursuits,  and  polished,  and  it  '» 
owing  to  their  preponderance  in  Bokhara  that 
that  city  has  been  raised  to  the  position  of  the 
headquarters   of  Central   Asiatic  cvilisatioD,  for 
there,  from  pre-Islamic  times,  they  have  oontinned 
their  previous  exertions  in  mental  cnltnre,  and. 
notwithstanding  the  oppressions  which  they  hsve 
sustained  from  a  foreign  power,  have  civilised 
their  conquerors.    Most  of  the  celebrities  is  the 
field  of  religious  knowledge  and   belles-lettres 
have  been  Tajaks,  and  at  the  presait  day  the 
most  conspicuous  of  the  mullah  and  ishan  vt 
Tajaks,  and  the  chief  men  of  the  Bokhara  and 
Khiva  court  are  Tajak,  or,  as  the  Turks  ^1«  the 
race,  Sart.    Yambery  considers  the  Tajak  and 
Sart  identical,  but  be  reoognises  that  m  their 
physiognomic  peculiarities  tlM  Sart  differs  grestly 
from  the  Tajak,  being  more  slend^,  with  a  Isrgv 
face  and  a  nigher  forehead ;  but  these  ohtfig«« 
Yambery  attributes  to  frequent  iBtemsrriitm 
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SARUN. 


5ATAN1. 


between  Sart  men  and  Persian  slaves.'  In  Khiva 
they  number  20,000  families,  all  engaged  in  trade, 
industrial  pursuits,  and  rearing  silk- worms.  They 
have  fine  beards,  but  are  nnwarlike,  unacquainted 
with  the  management  of  horses  or  the  use  of 
KTam^^—Collett^  Kluva ;  Cent  Asia ;  Vamhery. 

SARUN,  a  district  in  the  Patna  division  of 
Bengal,  lying  between  lat.  27°  29'  and  85**  40'  N., 
and  long.  83^  55'  and  85°  80'  E.,  bounded  on  the 
N.  and  N.  W.  by  Nepal,  on  the  E,  by  Tirhut,  on 
the  S.W.  by  the  Ganges,  and  on  the  W.  by 
Gorakhpur.  Its  area,  6394  square  miles ;  popula- 
tion, about  1,000,000.  Its  ehief  civil  station  is 
Chupra,  a  town  built  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
(Janges,  in  lat  25°  45'  N.,  and  long.  84°  48'  E., 
and  870  miles  from  Calcutta. 

SASA.  Tel.  PL  Sasalu.  Grains  of  rice  mixed 
with  turmeric  or  other  colouring  ingredients, 
which  is  cast  over  the  heads  on  auspicious  occa- 
sions. 

SASALADALA.  Singh.  Literally  the  shak- 
ing leaf ;  one  of  the  names  of  the  Bo  Tree,  the 
Ficus  religioea.  Its  leaves  are  almost  constantly 
tremulous.— Fordtfj. 

SASANA.  Sansk.  Shasana,  Tah.  A  stone  or 
brass  or  copper  plate  on  which  memorial  inscrip- 
tions, grants  to  religious  bodies,  temples,  etc.,  are 
engraved ;  title-deeds,  a  royal  grant. 

SASARKUND  is  a  pool  in  the  Mahnr  jungle, 
where  the  Pain  Ganga  is  said  to  be  engulfed. 
The  Naikude  Gond  repair  there  in  pilgrimage,  in 
the  month  Ohaitra,  to  a  huge  stone  that  rises  in  a 
gorge,  and  goes  by  the  name  of  Bhim  Sen,  before 
which  the  Naikude  Gond  mingle  with  Raj  Gond 
and  Kolam'  in  worship.  Towards  evening  the 
worshippers  cook  a  little  rice,  and  place  it  before 
the  god,  adding  sugar.  Then  they  smear  the 
stone  with  vermilion,  and  burn  resin  as  incense, 
after  which  all  offer  their  victims,  sheep,  hogs, 
and  fowls,  with  the  usual  Hbations  of  arrack.  The 
pujari  appears  to  be  inspired,  rolls  his  head,  leaps 
wildly  abont,  and  finally  falls  down  in  a  trance, 
when  he  declares  whether  the  ffod  has  accepted 
the  services  or  not.  At  night,  drinking,  dancing, 
and  beating  tomtoms  goes  on,  and  in  the  morning 
they  return  home  after  an  early  meal.  Those 
unable  to  leave  home  perform  similar  rites  beneath 
a  Mahwa  tree. 

SASSAFRAS  PARTHENOXYLON  is  a  lofty 
timber  tree  growing  in  the  forests  of  Sumatra. 
The  bark  is  rough  and  brown.  The  fruit  has  a 
strong  balsamic  smell,  and  yields  an  oil,  considered 
useful  in  rheumatic  affections.  An  infusion  of 
the  root  is  used  in  medicine.  Sassafras  bark  of 
Tasmania  (Atherosperma  moschata.  Lab.),  used 
in  remote  parts  of  the  colony  as  tea,  also  affords 
an  essential  oil — Eng.  Cyc, 

SA8SANIAN  KINGS  of  Pereia.  The  foUowing 
are  the  dates  given  in  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary, 
with  Dr.  Mordtman's  latest  determinations  of  the 
genealogical  history  of  this  race,  who  ruled  in 
Persia  a.d.  226  to  632. 

Smith.  Mordt. 

A.D.  A.D. 


226 

240 

273 
274 
277 


226    Ardaahir  Babegan  bin  Sassan,  or  Artax- 

erxea. 
238    Shappnhr,  Shahpnr,  or  Sapor,  captured 

269    Hormucd  or  Hormiadat. 
271    Bahram  or  Yaranes  i. 
274        .,  „     n. 


Bniith.  Hordi. 

A.D. 

A.D. 

294 

291 

303 

300 

310 

308 

381 

380 

385 

383 

390 

389 

404 

399 

420 

420 

448 

440 

458 

467 

458 

458 

484 

485 

488 

491 

498 

498 

531 

581 

579 

571 

591 

591 

628 

623 

629 

629 

629 

631 

631 

632 

291 


If 


ni.,  Began  Shah. 


Narae  or  Nanet,  conquered  Armenia  and 

GftleriuB. 
Hormuzd  or  Hormisdas  n. 
Shahpur  or  Sapor  li. 
Ardaahir  or  Arbaxerxea  n. 
Shahpur  or  Sapor  ill. 
Bahram  or  Yaranus  iv.,  Kerman  Shah. 
Yezdejird  or  Izdejerd  I. 
Bahram  Gor  or  Yaranes  v.,  ▼luited  India. 
Yezdejird  or  Izdejerd  ii. 
Hormuzd  or  Horxnisdas  m. 
Firoz  or  Perose,  allied  with  Khakan  of 

Huns. 
Balas,  Palash,  or  Balasces. 
Kobad  or  Caodes. 

Jamasp  (Kobad  recovers  kingdom  502). 
Khosru,  Kesri  (Nushirvan),  or  Chosroes. 
Hormuzd  or  Hormisdas  iv.  ;  deposed  by 

his  general,  Yaranus  vi.  A.D.  590;  M., 

A.D.  591. 
Khosru  Parvez,   Kesri,  or  Chosroes  ii., 

put  to  death  by 
Kobad  Shiruyieh  or  Siroes. 
Ardashir  lu.,  anarchy. 
Shariar  or  Barbazas. 
Puran  Dukht. 
Azermi  Dukht. 
Ferokhzad  Bukhtyar. 
Yezdejird  or  Izdejerd  ill. ,  overthrown  by 

Muhammadans  641. 

This  monarchy  commenced  in  Persia  in  the 
year  a.d.  226,  when  Artaxerxes  overthrew  the 
Parthian  dynasty,  and  it  continued  until  itself 
overturned  by  the  Muhammadan  khalifs  in  Ihe 
year  a.d.  632.  The  founder  of  the  Sassanian 
dynasty  died  in  240.  In  his  latter  days  a  certain 
Arpog  was  king  of  China,  one  of  whose  sons, 
Mamkon  by  name,  fled  from  home  on  account  of 
a  charge  brought  against  him,  and  took  refuge  in 
Persia. — Prin.  Ind,  Ant. -p.  13  ;  Thomas'  Prinsepj 
i.  p.  302  ;  Yule,  Cathay,  i.  p.  84.    • 

SASSETTI.  Philip  Sassetti,  an  Italian,  visited 
India  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  He  studied 
Sanskrit,  and  noticed  the  resemblances  between 
Sanskrit  and  Italian. — Sayce^  i.  p.  48. 

S ASTRA.  Hind.  An  order,  a  command,  a 
Hindu  scripture,  a  religious  work ;  Dharma  Sastra, 
the  code  of  Menu,  or  any  book  on  law  or  science, 
religious  books  of  the  Hindus  in  general,  and 
more  especially  certain  philosophical  systems,  six 
in  number.  Also,  as  Sastri,  a  Hindu  skilled  in 
the  Sastras,  the  literary  title  of  a  learned  Hindu, 
as  Rancanadam  SastrL  It  is  written  and  pro- 
nounced Shastri,  and  in  the. south  of  India  is  the 
equivalent  of  pandit. 

SATA,  a  clan  of  bards  of  Central  India  who  are 
genealogists. 

SATADRU  or  Sutudri,  the  river  Sutlef. 

SATAN,  an  evil  spirit  of  the  Jews,  Christians, 
and  Muhammadans.  Shaitan,  the  Sathanos  or 
Satan  of  Europe,  was  recognised  by  the  Chaldees. 

SATANI,  714,000  in  number,  are  a  sect  of 
Hindus  who  to  a  great  extent  ignore  caate 
distinctions.  They  are  followers  of  Chaitanya,  a 
religious  teacher  of  the  15th  century,  and  of  his 
disciple  Sanatana.  They  have  views  similar  to 
those  of  the  Baisnab  reformers  of  Bengal  Many 
of  them  in  Southern  India  worship  Permalu,  an 
incarnation  of  Yishnu,  perambulate  the  street 
morning  and  evening,  and  accept  alms  from  all 
but  the  lowest  castes,  often  exacting  the  same 
by  threats  of  burning  themselves  with  a  lamp. 
Ilie  temple  servants  are  generally  taken  from  the 
Satani.    They  are  skilled  in  weaving  flowen  into 
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beautiful  garlands.    They  are  generally  attached    It  is  much   used   for  picture-frames,  rirallikii? 


to  the  Vishnu  temples ;  while  the  Pandarums  are 
attached  to  the  Siva  temples.  One  of  the 
Satani  sects  bum  their  dead;  the  other  bury 
their  dead  in  a  sitting  posture  up  to  the  head,  then 
burst  the  head  by  throwing  oocoanuts  on  it,  and 
heap  it  over  with  earth. 

SATARA,  a  town  of  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
in  lat  17°  41'  25"  N.,  and  long.  74°  2'  10"  E., 
which  gives  its  name  to  a  revenue  district,  with  an 
area  of  5378  square  miles.  Early  in  the  Christian 
era,  Satara  formed  part  of  the  dominions  of  the 
great  Salivahana,  whose  capital  was  at  Paitan,  on 
the  Godavery  river.  The  Chalukya  Rajputs  next 
ruled  the  country,  rising  to  their  greatest  power 
in  the  10th  century,  and  becoming  extinct  at  the 
end  of  the  12th.  The  Jadhav  rajas  of  Djwlat- 
abad  succeeded  them  for  about  a  hundred  years. 
The  first  Muhammadan  invasion  took  place  in 
1294,  and  the  Jadhav  dynasty  was  overthrown  in 
1812.  Two-thirds  of  the  population  consist  of 
Mahrattas  and  Kumbi,  who  during  the  period  of 
Mahratta  ascendency  (1674-1817)  furnished  the 
bulk  of  the  armies.  The  Mawala,  Sivaji's  best 
soldiers,  were  drawn  from  the  Ghatmatha  (hill 
top)  portion  of  the  district.  Brahmans,  em- 
ployed as  piiests  or  Government  servants,  are 
found  in  large  numbers,  in  the  towns  of  Satara 
and  Wai.  Besides  these,  Yani,  Dhangar,  Ramusi, 
Mhar,  and  Mang  are  among  tlie  principal  castes 
met  with  throughout  the  district.  Satara  was 
taken  by  the  Indian  army  on  11th  February  1818. 

SATARUPA.  Sansk.  In  Hindu  mythology, 
the  female  half  portion  of  the  androgyne  form  of 
Brahma,  framed  out  of  one-half  of  Brahma's 
body ;  the  type  of  all  female  creatures.  The 
consort  of  Swayam-Bhuva. 

SAT-DHARA,  said  to  mean  literally  the 
hundred  streams,  is  a  group  of  Buddhist  topes  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Besali  river,  just  below  the 
junction  of  the  Ghora-pachar  river.  The  topes 
are  two  miles  W.S.W.  of  the  small  village  of 
Ferozpiir. 

SATHWARA,  a  humble  tribe  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  similar  in  their  habits  and  pursuits  to 
the  Kacheea. 

SATI.  Sansk.  Good,  pure ;  hence  suttee,  a 
good  woman  who  immolates  herself  with  the  body 
of  her  deceased  husband.  The  term  is  applied  to 
a  true  and  chaste  wife. 

SATI,  a  Hindu  goddess,  Siva's  first  wife,  a 
daughter  of  Daksha.  The  gods  whom  Sati  con- 
tained in  her  womb  burst  out;  her  limbs  were 
scattered  all  over  the  world,  and  the  places  where 
they  fell  are  become  sacred.  Her  breasts  fell  near 
Jalandar  in  the  Panjab,  the  yoni  into  Aesam,  and 
the  guhya  (podex)  into  Nepal,  where  they  are 
worshipped  to  this  day.  The  last  is  a  small  cleft 
in  a  rock,  with  an  intermitting  spring ;  it  is  called 
Guhyast'han.— K^iT/bre/;  As.  lies.  vi.  p.  477; 
Moor^  p.  108. 

SATIN. 
AtlasB,      ....    Ger.  I  Atalan,  Intalas,  .  Malay. 
Rj^so, It.  I  Setim,  ....     Port. 

A  silken  fabric  manufactured  in  Europe.  A 
soft,  closely-woven,  twilled  silken  fabric,  with  a 
glossy  surface.  Satins  are  either  plain  or  figured, 
and  are  made  of  all  colours. — Faulkner. 

SATIN-WOOD.  The  Swietenia  chloroxylon 
furnishes  this  cabinet-wood.  It  is  hard,  and  when 
polished  is  very  beautiful,  with  a  satiny  lustre. 


bird's-eye  maple  of  America.     It  is  occasionally 
used  by  cabinet-makers  for  general  fumitare,  but 
it  is  liable  to  split.    Satin-wood  grows  chiefly  in 
mountainous  districts    of    Southern    India    and 
Ceylon.    It  is  abundant  in  Uie  hills  of  the  Vizag- 
apatam  and  Ganjam  Gircars,  though  logs  seldom 
exceed  eight  inches  diameter.     Very  fine  satin- 
wood  occurs  at  Kutapatti,  in  the  Tengrikottah 
taluk  of  Salem.     It  is  used  for  mallets,  also  for 
the  naves  of  gun  carriage  wheels,  and  is  the  best 
suited  of  all  the  Indian  woods  for  fuses.     The 
price  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  teak  and  black- 
wood.    Colonel  Frith  mentions  a  satin-wood  of 
Penang,  of  a  straw  colour,  and  a  beautiful  wood 
for  ornamental  furniture,  etc. ;  but  it  is  not  knowa 
what  satin-wood  tree    grows  there,     llie  best 
variety  is  the  West  Indian,  imported  from  St. 
Domingo  in  square  logs  and  planks  from  9  to  20 
inches  wide;   the  next  in  quality  is  the  East 
Indian,  shipped  from  Singapore  and  Bombay  in 
round  logs  from  9  to  SO  inches  diameter ;  and  the 
most  inferior  is  from  New  Providence,  in  sticks 
from  3^  to  10  inches  square.  The  wood  is  close,  not 
so  hard  as   boxwood,  but  somewhat  like  it  in 
colour,  or  rather  more  orange ;  some  pieces  are 
very  beautifully  mottled   and  curled.     It  was 
much  in  fashion  a  few  years  back  for  internal 
decoration  and  furniture;  it  is  now  principalij 
used  for  Brushes,  and  somewhat  for  turning ;  the 
finest  kinds  are  cut  into  veneers,  which  are  then 
expensive.    The  Nassau  wood  is  generally  used 
for  brushes.    The  wood  has  an  agreeable  scent, 
and  is  sometimes  called  yellow  sanders  -  wood. 
^M.E.J.R. ;  Mr.  Rokde,  MSS. ;  Cleghom ;  CoL 
Frith;  TredgolJ. 

SATNAMI,  a  monotheistic  sect  in  the  Central 
Provinces,  who  worship  the  Creator  under  the 
designation  of  Satnam,  the  pure  name.  The 
sect  arose  among  the  Chamars  of  the  Ch^hattis- 
garh,  Bilaspur  districts,  by  the  influence  of  Ghasi 
Das,  one  of  their  own  number,  who  disappeared 
for  six  months,  and  on  returning  he  explained  to 
them  how  he  had  been  miraculously  sustained  in 
the  wilderness,  how  he  had  held  communion  with 
a  higher  power,  and  how  he  had  been  empowered 
to  deliver  a  special  message  to  the  members  of 
his  own  community.  This  message  absolutely 
prohibited  the  adoration  of  idols,  and  enjoined  the 
worship  of  the  Maker  of  the  universe  without  any 
visible  sign  or  representation,  at  the  same  time 
proclaiming  a  code  of  social  equality. 

The  movement  occurred  between  the  years  1820 
and  1830,  and  nearly  the  whole  Ghamar  com- 
munity of  Ch'hattisgarh  now  call  themselyea  Sat- 
nami. 

He  died  in  the  year  1850,  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
and  he  was  succeeded  in  the  office  of  high-priest 
by  his  eldest  son,  Balak  Das.  They  ignore  Uiudn 
festivals.  As  a  rule,  they  are  monogamists,  though 
polygamy  is  not  specially  prohibited.  Borne  forms 
of  prayer  collated  from  Hmdu  authon  are  said  to 
exist  among  the  teachers,  but  these  are  quite  un- 
known to  the  people,  and  the  only  act  of  devotion 
which  a  Satnami  practises  is  to  fall  prostrate 
before  the  sun  at  mom  and  eve,  and  exclaim, '  Sat- 
nam, Satnam,  Satnam !  *  They  will  not  even 
drink  water  except  from  one  of  their  own  caste, 
and  liqnor  is  prohibited.  They  are  divided  into 
two  grand  sections,  the  *  smokers*  and  'non- 
smokers.'     There  is  no  class  more  loyal  and 
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satisfied  with  Brituh  rulo  than  this  community. 
This  morement  had  its  origin  at  Girod,  a  small 
hamlet  in  the  Bilaspur  district,  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Mahanadi,  and  on  the  borders  of  the 
Sonakhan  estate.  This  class  of  deistical  Chamars 
DOW  Diimbers  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million. 
They  are  a  thriving  and  industrious  people', 
occupying  a  yery  important  position  as  cultivators 
and  village  headmen  in  the  Bilaspur  district. 

SATNARAMI,  a  religious  sect  of  Hindus  who 
settled  near  the  town  of  Xarnol,  and  about  a.d. 
1676,  A.n.  1087,  rose  in  insurrection  in  the  time 
of  Aurangzeb.  They  were  principally  engaged  in 
trade  and  agriculture,  and  though  generally  peace- 
able they  carried  arms,  and  were  always  ready  to 
use  them  in  their  own  defence.  In  a  quarrel  with 
the  police,  one  of  their  sect  was  beaten  by  a  police 
soldier ;  his  comrades  i*etaliated,  the  affray  spread 
till  sereral  thousands  assembled,  who  defeated  a 
body  of  troops  sent  against  them,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  Namol.  Two  other  bodies  sent  against 
them  from  Dehli  were  also  worsted,  and  the  belief 
arose  that  t^ey  were  possessed  of  magical  powers 
and  bullet  proof,  while  their  enchanted  weapons 
dealt  death  at  every  blow.  Many  of  the  neigh- 
bouring zamindara  joined  them,  and  the  whole 
provinces  of  Ajmir  and  Agra  were  thrown  into 
such  confusion,  that  Aurangzeb,  to  restore  order, 
thought  it  requisite  to  take  the  field  against  them, 
ordered  his  tents  to  be  pitched,  wrote  verses  oi 
the  Koran  to  be  fastenea  to  the  standards  as  a 
protection  against  enchantment.  The  exertions 
of  some  chiefe  at  last  induced  the  royal  troops  to 
make  a  stand,  when  the  insurgents  were  defeated, 
and  dispersed  with  great  loss. — Elphinstone^  561. 
S  ATPURA.  This  name  is  now  generally  applied 
to  the  monntain  range  or  table-land  which,  com- 
mencing eastward  at  Amarkantak,  runs  nearly  600 
miles  np  to  the  western  coast  of  India,  though  the 
appellation  seems  to  have  been  formerly  restricted 
to  that  portion  of  the  range  which  divides  the 
Nerbadda  and  Tapti  valleys.  The  Satpura  range 
is  known  to  Hinaas  as  three  portions,  the  most 

easterly  being  the  Mykal,  the  centre  is  the  Maha- 

deo,  and  only  their  western  portion  as  the  Injadri 

or  Satpura.      Ghouragarh,  4200  feet  above  the 

sea,  is  the  highest  peak  of  the  Mahadco  range. 

The  Mahadeo  portion  culminates  in  the  Pachmarri 

peaks,  sacred  to  Mahadeo.   From  Rajpipla  to  Asir- 

garh  consists  of  a  belt  of  mountainous  country, 

40  or  M  miles  in  breadth,  and  of  an  average 

height  at  the  crest  of  the  chain,  but  little  under 

2000  feet  above  the  sea,  while  many  peaks  rise 

above  3000,  and  some  (and  even  some  table-lands, 

as  Turan  Mai)  are  as  high  as  4000  feet    Nearly 

the  whole  of  this  range,  both  hills  and  valleys, 

consist  of  trap ;  but  towards  the  west,  along  the 

northern  boundary  of  Kandesh,  a  series  of  craggy 

peaks  are  met  with,  such  as  are  but  rarely  seen  in 

the  trap  region.     Elsewhere  the  summit  of  the 

range  is  more  or  less  a  table-land.    Just  east  of 

Asirgarh  there  is  a  break,  through  which  the 

railway  from  Bombay  and  Kandesh  to  Jubbulpur 

nsKSi  the  highest  part  of  which  is  only  1240  feet. 

Vhis  break  leads  from  close  to  the  junction  of  the 

two  alluyial  plains  in  the  Tapti  and  Puma  to  a 

flat  tract  lying  between  the  two  Nerbadda  plains. 

East  of  this  break  the  trap  hills  continue  till  south 

of    Hoehanffabad,   where  sandstone   and   meta- 

morphic  rocks  emerge  and  form  a  great  portion  of 

the  hills  of  the  Pachmarri  and  Betol  country.  I  of  constant  repair,  that  it  is  now  almost  impoesible 
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There  is  a  table-land  of  considerable  extent  round 
Betul,  which  extends  far  to  the  eastward  beyond 
Ghindwara  and  Seoni,  and  joins  the  high  plateau 
of  Amarkantak.      Upon  this  plateau  trap  still 

Eredominates,  and  a  great  spur  from  it  extends 
etween  the  Tapti  and  the  Puma,  forming  the 
northern  boundary  of  Berar  as  far  as  the  con- 
fluence of  those  rivers.  This  range  is  also  of 
considerable  height,  in  places  nearly  4000  feet 
Like  most  other  ranges,  it  has  no  definite  name, 
and  is  generally  look^  upon  as  a  portion  of  the 
Satpura.  The  Satpura  Hills  divide  the  valleys 
of,  and  form  the  watershed  between,  the  Tapti 
and  Nerbadda,  and  the  Satpura  plateau  is  the 
true  barrier  between  Northern  and  Southern 
India,  and  is  the  line  on  which  the  settlers  from 
Hindustan  met  the  emigrants  from  the  Dekhan 
and  Maharashtra,  each  of  them  pressing  the  prior 
non- Aryan  races  into  the  great  natural  fastnesses  of 
Gentral  India.  In  Hoshangabad  are  Bharia,  Ghamar, 
Gond,  Gujar,  Kunbi,  Kurku,  Lodhi,  and  Maria. 
In  Maudla,  Ahir,  Baiga,  Dher  or  Mhar,  Dhimar, 
Gaoli,  Gond,  Kol,  Kurmi,  Lodhi,  and  Teli.  In 
Nimar  are  Bhil,  Bhilai,  Dher,  Gond,  Kunbi,  and 
Kurku ;  and  in  Seoni,  Ahir,  Bharia,  Dher,  Gaoli, 
Gond,  Kurku,  Mali,  and  Ponwar. 

SATRAP.  This  term  is  familiar  to  the  reader  of 
the  Grecian  history  of  ancient  Persia,  with  merely 
a  softening  of  the  initial  letter,  as  Satrapa,  the 
prefect  of  a  province  under  the  Persian  system 
of  government.  It  is  an  obsolete  Persian  title  for 
the  governor  of  a  province.  In  Sanskrit  it  is  a 
term  obtained  from  one  of  the  insignia  of  royalty, 
the  royal  umbrella,  the  Eka-ch'hatrya,  the  pos- 
sessor of  it  being  the  Ch'hatra-pati,  lord  of  the 
umbrella,  a  vaulted,  horizontal  umbrella,  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  royalty.  It  was  under  this 
title  that  the  Persians,  at  a  very  early  period, 
were  in  the  habit  of  goveming  their  numerous 
tributary  provinces.  The  same  system  and  the 
same  denomination  of  satrap  was  adopted  and 
retained  by  the  Macedonian  conquerors,  alike 
when  Greek  or  native  oflicers  were  employed. 
And  instances  are  frequent  enough  of  the  satraps 
assuming  to  themselves  independence  and  a  regal 
title.  The  satraps  of  the  ancient  Persian  mon- 
archy are  not  supposed  to  have  extended  across 
the  Indus.  It  was  in  Alexander's  time  this  limit 
was  first  transgressed ;  it  was  not  long  prior  to  the 
time  when  the  Bactrian  Greeks  or  the  Parthians 
made  themselves  masters  of  Sind,  Cutch,  and 
Gujerat — Prin,  Ind,  Ant  ii.  p.  64. 

SATR-SOWA,  Myrtus  communis,  the  myrtle ; 
its  leaves  are  eaten  with  black  pepper  to  cure 
emissions  that  occur  from  debility. — Genl.  Med, 
Top.  p.  162. 

SATRUNJAYA,  or  Palitana,  a  sacred  mountain 
of  the  Jains  in  Kattyawar,  about  30  miles  from 
Gogo.  Its  name  means  victorious  over  the  foe. 
From  the  earliest  period  of  the  Jain  religion, 
spreading  in  Kattyawar,  Satranjaya  has  been  one 
of  the  places  held  most  holy  by  the  followers  of 
the  Tirthankara.  Rising  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
plain,  near  the  independent  city  of  Palitana,  in 
the  S.E.  comer  of  Kattyawar,  this  city  of  temples 
is  reached  by  a  difficult  narrow  road,  and  many 
stairs,  on  the  side  of  which  are  built  several  small 
resting-stations  and  tanks.  It  is  surrounded  by 
fortifications,  on  which  a  few  old  guns  are  still 
mounted,  and  has  ever  been  kept  in  such  a  state 
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to  trace  remains  which  can  safely  be  considered  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu.  These  two,  as  his  sakti, 
of  the  original  structures.  From  the  earliest  are  generally  seen  with  him  as  well  as  in  his 
mention  of  the  place,  embellishing  and  restoring  j  avatara  of  Krishna. 


seems  to  have  been  the  work  of  its  proprietors 
and  projectors,  and  at  tiie  present  date  the  same 
gpirit  animates  Jains  from  all  parts  of  India,  and 
great  care  and  labour  are  bestowed  upon  its 
numerous  temples.  One  of  the  curious  features 
of  these  restorations,  is  the  application  of  a 
brilliantly  white  polished  chunam  to  the  outer 
side,  and  over  every  part  of  the  stone-sculptured 
edilGices,  giving  them  the  appearance  of  marble. 
Many  of  these  temples  are  beautifully  painted 
iDside.  Satrunjaya  illustrates  the  Jaina  custom 
of  grouping  their  temples.  They  are  in  hundreds 
there,  covering  over  the  summits  of  two  extensive 
hills.  The  smaUer  shrines  line  the  streets;  the 
larger  temples  are  enclosed  in  *■  tuks  ^  or  separate 
eudosures,  surrounded  by  high  fortified  walls.  A 
few  yati  or  priests  and  a  few  servants  are  there 
to  perform  the  daily  services  aud  keep  the  place 
clean,  but  there  are  no  other  residents  there.  The 
pilgrim  goes  up  and  returns.  It  is  a  city  of  the 
gods.  The  shrines  are  almost  all  the  gifts  of 
single  wealthy  individuals.  Some  are  as  old  as 
the  11th  century,  but  tlie  largest  number  have 
been  constructed  since  the  early  part  of  the  19tb 
oentury.  See  Architecture. 
.  SATTAN,  a  name  of  the  Hindu  god  Ayenar, 
and  not  identical  with  Satan  of  the  Bible. 

SATTATHAVAN,  a  Vaishnava  sect  of  the 
south  of  India,  who  are  to  the  Vaishnava  what 
the  Vira  Saiva  are  to  the  Saiva.  They  are  flower- 
seUers,  minstrels.    See  Satuni. 

SATTU  or  Saktu.  Hind.  The  flour  or  farina 
of  parched  grain  of  roasted  barley  or  of  pulse. 

oATUKN,  in  the  sidereal  theology,  was  repre- 
sented by  Bel. 

SATURNIA.  Schrank,  A  genus  of  insects 
belonging  to  the  order  Lepidoptera  and  the  family 
BombycidaB.  The  antennae  are  fringed  in  the 
male ;  the  head  is  small;  the  wings  are  very  broad 
and  entire;  the  palpi  and  trunk  are  wanting. 
The  genus  Saturnia  includes  now  the  Pavonia  of 
Hubner,  the  Phalaena  attacus,  Linnasus^  and  part 
of  the  genus  Bombyx  of  Fabricius.  To  this 
genus,  idso,  some  of  the  largest  of  the  Lepido- 
ptera belong ;  but  S.  atlas,  the  giant  atlas  moth, 
which  has  wings  measuring  7  or  8  inches  across, 
is  now  named  the  Attacus  atlas.  This  species 
also,  with  S.  cercropia  and  A.  lunula,  have  their 
wiogs  produced  into  a  tail.  The  cocoons  of  A. 
Cynthia  and  S.  mylitta  are  used  in  India  for  the 
production  of  silk.  Latreille  states  that  these  are 
the  wild  species  of  silk-worm  of  China.  A. 
<grnthia  is  the  An-indi  silk-worm  of  India.  S. 
promethia,  a  North  American  species,  forms  its 
cocoon  within  the  leaf  of  a  sassafras  tree,  having 
previously  fastened  the  stalk  of  the  leaf  to  the 


SATYAVATI,  mother  of  Krishna  Dwaipa- 
jrana,  and  wife  of  king  Santana.  Bhishma  was 
the  son  of  king  Santana  by  the  holy  river 
goddess  Ganga,  and  hence  called  Santanava, 
Gangaya,  and  Nadi-ja  or  river  bom,  also  Tala 
Ketu  or  palm  banner.  His  life  was  one  of  self- 
denial,  devotion,  and  fidelity.  He  adopted  a 
bachelor  life,  and  abandoned  his  right  of  succes- 
sion to  the  throne,  in  order  to  allow  of  hia  father's 
marriage  with  Satyavati.  She  bore  two  sons  to 
his  father,  each  of  whom  succeeded  to  power. 

Bhishma  obtained  for  the  younger,  Vichitra 
Virya,  two  daughters  of  the  king  of  Kasl.  but  he 
died  young  and  childless,  on  which  Bhishma 
arranged  that  Krishna  Dwaipayana,  who  had  been 
born  of  Satyavati  prior  to  her  marriage  with  king 
Snutana,  should  raise  up  seed  to  his  half-brother. 
Two  children  were  bom,  Pandu  and  Dhrita- 
rashtra,  whom  Bhishma  brought  up,  and  acted 
for  them  as  regent  of  Hastinapura,  and  he  also 
directed  the  education  of  their  respective  children, 
the  Pandava  and  the  Kaurava.  In  the  war  of 
succession  which  followed,  he  took  a  part,  and 
on  the  tenth  day  of  the  fight  he  was  unfairiy 
wounded  by  Sikhandin,  and  pierced  with  nmny 
arrows  from  the  bow  of  Arjuna,  and  died  58  days 
afterwards. — Doicnon, 

SATYAVRATA  or  Satyvrata  is  the  Noah  of 
the  Hebrew  writers.  He  is  mentioned  in  the  first 
Purana  as  having  received  a  warning  of  the 
coming  deluge,  iu  the  form  of  an  injunction  to 
take  with  him  into  an  ark,  seven  rishi  or  saints, 
aU  medicinal  herbs,  every  variety  of  seeds,  and 
pairs  of  all  brute  animals.  Satyavrata  acted  on 
this,  and  when  the  flood  abated,  Vishnu  descended 
to  the  earth  in  the  form  of  a  tortoise,  and  taking 
Mount  Mandara  on  its  back,  the  gods  churned  the 
ocean,  and  obtained  the  fourteen  precious  pro- 
ducts, and  amongst  them  medicines  and  the  health- 
l>estowing  DhanwantarL — As,  Res,  iii.,  vL,  viiL,  ix. 
SAT  YA  YOG  A,  or  Golden  Age  of  the  Hindus, 
is  thus  described : 

*  O  lovely  age,  by  Brahmans  fam'd. 
Pure  Setye  yug  in  Sanskrit  nam'd  ! 
Delightful !  Not  for  cups  of  gold, 
Or  winei  a  thooBand  centuries  old  ; 
Or  men,  degenerate  now  and  small, 
Then  one  and  twenty  cubits  tidL 
Not  that  plnmp  cows  full  udders  bore, 
And  bowls  with  holy  ciurd  ran  o'er  : 
Nature  then  reigned,  and  Nature's  laws, 
When  females  of  the  softest  kind 
Were  unaffected,  uneonfined ; 
Aud  this  grand  rule  from  none  was  hidden, 
Wliat  pleaseth  hath  no  law  forbidden.' 

SATYRIUM  CUCULLATUM.     Thunb, 

S.  bicorne,  Thunb.  |      Ordiis  bioomis,  Linn, 

A  plant  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  introduced 


stem  by  a  strong  silken  web,  whereby  it  u  pre-  ;  iuto  Bengal.    S.  Nepalense  is  the  rhung  of  the 
rented  from  falling  with  the  other  leaves. —  West^  I  Bhot  race. 


tcood;  Linn,  Trans,  vii.    See  Silk-worm. 

SATYA-GUNA.  Sansk.  The  quality  of  truth, 
purity,  and  wisdom.  Satya-loka,  the  region  of 
truth,  or  Brahma.    See  Guiia ;  Loka. 

SATYASI,  Chourasi,  groups  of  87  and  84  vil- 
lages, resembles  the  English  ^  hundreds.'  Satyasi, 
or  87,  is  a  very  frequent  group ;  84  is  supposed 
to  be  the  number  of  solar  months  in  the  year 
by  the  number  of  days  in  the  week,  12  x  7  =  84. 

SATYAVAMA  and  Lakahmi,  wi?es  of  Balaji, 


S  AUDA,  a  celebrated  poet  who  wrote  in  Hindi. 
He  was  bom  at  Dehli  about  the  end  of  the  18th 
century.  His  name  was  Mirza  Ra&i.  He  Uved 
at  Lucknow  in  the  times  of  nawabs  Saadat  Ah' 
aud  Asof-u-Dowkh,  and  had  the  literary  title  of 
Malik-us-Shura. 

SAUR.  Hind.  A  buU  liberated.  See  Brik- 
hotsarg. 

SAURA,  a  drink  in  use  in  the  NioobarP, 
obtained  ticm  one  of  the  pahsis. 
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SAURA  or  Saora,  a  forest  race  on  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Eastern  Ghats.  Saura  is  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  Surya,  identical  with  Sol,  the 
sun ;  a  sun-worshipper. 

SAURAPATA  or  Saura,  Hindu  worshippers  of 
Suryapati,  the  sun-god.  A  sect  of  limited  extent 
and  total  insignificance. 

SAURASHTRA,  an  ancient  name  of  the 
peainsula    of    Gujerat,    which    is   supposed    by 
General  Cunningham  to  have  been  lost  in  a.d. 
319,  when  the  successors  of  the  Sah  kings  were 
su{>plaDted    by  the  Vallabhas,  and    the  capital 
changed  from  Junagarh  to  Valiabhi.     In  ancient 
times,   however,  the  penuisula  of  Gujerat  was 
only  known  tm  Saurashtra,  and  under  this  name 
it  is  mentioned  in  the  Mahabharata  and  in  the 
Puranaa     It  is  called  Surashtrene  by  Ptolemy 
and  the  author  of  the  Periplus,  and  its  people  are 
most  probably  intended  by  Pliny  under  the  cor- 
rupt name  of  Suarataratse  or  VaretataB,  properly 
Suratee. 

Okamandil  is  a  sterile  jungly  titict  in  the 
extreme  north-west  of  the  Saurashtra  peninsula, 
and  contains  about  18,000  inhabitants.  These  are 
the  Wagher.  Their  only  important  places  are  the 
holv  Hindu  site  of  Dwaraka  on  the  west  coast, 
and  Beyt,  a  small  island  a  few  jdjIqr  to  the  north, 
with  smrines  boasting  of  scarcely  inferior  holiness. 
Okamandil,  as  also  Umreyli  in  Kattyawar  proper, 
and  Korinar  in  South  Kattyawar,  are  under  the 
direct  rule  of  the  Gaekwar.  In  1808, 1858,  and  in 
October  1859,  they  repulsed  British  troops,  but 
in  1860  they  seemed  entirely  diiq[>er3ed  or  surren- 
dered. Kattyawar  is  rich  in  jungle  fastnesses. 
On  one  occasion,  the  rapidity  and  severity  of  the 
vengeance,  in  the  escalade  of  the  stronghold  of 
the  Wagher  pirates  of  Dwaraka  by  the  British  force 
under  the  Hon.  Colonel  Lincoln  Stanhope,  induced 
Singram,  the  chief  of  the  Badhail  of  Beyt,  to  sue 
for  terms,  and  he  agreed  to  surrender  Beyt  and  to 
live  at  Aramra  on  a  stipend  furnished  by  his 
suzerain,  the  Gaekwai*. 

The  Wagher  of  Dwaraka,  who,  with  the 
Badhail  of  Aramra,  were  so  long  the  terror  of 
these  seas,  are  a  spurious  branch  of  the  Jhareja 
family  of  Bbooj,  one  of  whom,  called  Abra,  with 
the  cognomen  of  Muchwal  or  the  whiskered,  from 
a  tremendous  pair  of  these  adjuncts  to  the  face, 
came  from  Cutch  in  the  time  of  Rinna  Sowa,  in 
whose  family  he  intermarried,  and  from  whom  he 
held  in  cbai^  the  tha'na  or  garrison  of  the  castle 
of  Goomti  or  Dwaraka.  His  son  had  offspring  by 
a  woman  of  impure  caste,  and  they  assumed  the 
name  of  Wagner,  with  the  distinctive  office  of 
Manik  or  gem.  The  last  four  chieftains  of  this 
race  were  Mahap-Manik,  Sadul-Manik,  Sameah- 
Maoik,  and  Muln-Manik,  who,  with  all  his  kin  and 
moUey  company  of  Wagher,  Badhail,  Arab,  etc., 
after  a  desperate  defence,  was  slain  in  the  storm 
or  attempted  retreat  Throughout  the  sea-coast 
of  Saurashtra,  at  Gogo  and  Mandavie,  are  seamen 
who  call  themselves  Hindus,  but  who  keep  entirely 
distinct  from  all  other  classes.  Some  of  them 
claim  a  descent  from  the  mariners  of  the  Arabian 
shores,  but  still  as  Hindus.  The  Badhail  fixed 
themselves  in  the  district  of  Oka  (Okamaudala) 
on  the  migration  of  Seoji  from  Kanonj. — ToiVs 
Travels^  Pf.  220,  440,  441 ;  Rajattkan,  ii.  p.  14. 

SAUSSUlEffiA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
(Jompontse ;  13  species  occur  in  the  Himalaya  and 
^ains  of  India. 


S.  gossypina.  In  East  Nepal,  at  the  summit  of 
the  Wallan  Choon  pass,  at  an  elevation  of  16,748 
feet  above  the  sea,  the  plants  gathered  by  Dr. 
Hooker  near  the  top  of  tne  pass  were  species  of 
Composite,  grass,  and  Arenaria;  the  most  curious 
was  S.  gossypina,  which  forms  great  clubs  of  the 
softest  white  wool,  six  inches  to  a  foot  high,  its 
flowers  and  leaves  seeming  uniformly  clothed  with 
the  warmest  fur  that  nature  can  devise.  Generally 
speaking,  the  alpine  plants  of  the  Himalaya  are 

Suite  unprovided  with  any  special  protection  of 
lis  kind ;  it  is  the  previdence  and  conspicuous 
nature  of  the  exceptions  that  mislead,  for  the 
prevailing  alpine  genera  of  the  Himalaya,  Aren- 
arius,  primroses,  saxifrages,  fumitories,  ranunculi, 
gentians,  grasses,  sedges,  etc.,  have  almost  uni- 
formly naked  foliage. — Hooker,  Jown.  i.  p.  225. 

S.  lappa,  Beniham^  is  the  Haplotaxis  lappa, 
Decaisne.  It  is  a  perennial  phmt  of  Kashmir, 
and  its  aromatic  root  has  been  supposed  to  have 
formed  part  of  the  costus  of  the  ancients. 

S  AVA  or  Saveh,  a  town  in  Peraia  lying  between 
the  towns  of  Kazvin  and  Isfahan.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  ancient  Saba,  whence  the  three 
magi  took  their  departure  when  they  proceeded 
to  adore  the  infant  Jesus  at  Bethlehem. 

SAVA,  eldest  son  of  Rama,  the  ancestor  of  the 
Balla,  a  Suryavansa  race  of  Rajputs. 

SAVANDRUG,  a  hill  fort  in  the  Bangalore 
district  of  Mysore,  locally  known  as  the  Magadi 
Hill,  4024  feet  above  sea-level;  kt  12'^  55'  N., 
and  long.  77^  21'  E.  It  consists  of  an  enormous 
mass  of  granite,  standing  in  a  base  8  miles  in 
circumference. — Imp,  Gaz. 

SAVANORE  or  Sanore.  Its  chief  is  a  Pathan, 
whose  ancestor,  in  1750,  was  one  of  the  three 
Patban  Muhammadans  who  conspired  against 
Naair  Jung. 

SAVINGS  BANKS.  The  Indian  Government 
sanctioned  a  scheme  for  the  transfer  of  savings 
banks  from  local  treasuries  to  the  post-offices. 
Thus,  8800  savings  banks  will  be  established 
throughout  India. 

SAVU  ISLAND.  Its  S.E.  point  is  in  lat. 
10°  37'  S.,  and  long.  122°  E.,  and  is  18  miles 
long.  Savu  and  Rotti  are  small  islands  to  the 
west  of  Timor,  and  very  remarkable  as  possessing 
a  handsome  race,  with  good  features,  resembling 
iu  many  characteristics  Uie  race  produced  by  mix- 
ture of  the  Hindu  or  Arab  with  the  Mf^y.  They 
are  certainly  distinct  from  the  Timorese  or  Papuan 
race,  and  must  be  classed  in  the  western  rather 
than  the  eastern  division  of  the  Archipelago. — 
Wallace,  ii.  p.  277. 

SAWUNTWARI,  a  Native  State  about  200 
miles  south  of  Bombay  city.  Area,  about  900 
square  miles,  and  population  190,814  in  1872, 
and  174,438  in  1881,  mostly  Hindus.  A  dialect 
of  Mahititi,  known  as  Kuranli,  is  spoken.  The 
Mahrattas  and  Mhars  are  favourite  recruits  for 
the  Bombay  native  infantry  regiments.  This 
state  is  ruled  by  the  Sawants,  hereditary  deeh- 
mukhs  of  AVari,  near  Goa;  they  are  o[  the 
Bhonsla  family.  In  1709,  the  JBritish  opened 
relations  with  Phond  Sawant,  nephew  of  Khem 
Sawant,  who  in  1707  received  from  Sahoji  a 
deed  confirming  him  in  full  sovereignty.  In 
1730  the  British  and  Phond  concluded  a  treaty 
against  Kanoji  Angria,  the  piratical  chief  of 
Kolaba.  In  1738  Phond  was  saooeeded  by  his 
grandson,  Ramchandra;  in  1765  Ramckandra's 
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son  Khem  succeeded,  and  his  48  years*  rule, 
till  his  death  in  1808,  was  one  long  war  with 
various  Mahratta. chiefs,  and  with  the  Portuguese. 
In  1765  the  British  sent  a  force  against  him, 
and  he  ceded  Viiigorla  and  Fort  Reree.  Being 
childless,  his  widow  adopted  Ramchandra  Bhao, 
who  was  murdered  in  1807.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Phond,  who  died  in  1812,  and  the  regent, 
Durga  Bai,  forcibly  seized  districts  belonging  to 
Kolhapur,  and  during  the  war  with  the  Peshwa, 
she  supported  his  cause;  but  a  BritiBh  force 
was  sent  to  reduce  the  country,  and  in  1819  a 
treaty  was  agreed  upon,  ceding  the  whole  line 
of  the  sea-coast.  In  1830,  and  again  in  1832, 
the  British  had  to  aid  Khem  Sawaut  to  suppress 
rebellions. 

SAWUR.  Malay.  A  very  beautiful  and  use- 
ful wood  of  Java;  the  colour  resembles  that  of 
mahogany,  but  the  grain  is  closer,  and  it  is  more 
ponderous;  its  chief  use  is  for  handles  of  tools 
for  carpenters  and  other  artificers,  for  machinery, 
especially  for  the  teeth  of  the  wheels  of  mills,  and 
other  purposes  where  a  hard  and  durable  wood  is 
required.  On  account  of  its  scarcity,  it  is  uni- 
formly cut  down  in  Java  before  it  arrives  at  the 
necessary  size  for  cabinet-work.  Forests  of  it 
grow  on  the  hills  of  Bali,  opposite  the  Javan  shore, 
whence  it  is  brought  over  by  boatz-loads  for  sale. 

SAXlFRAGACEiE.  D.  C.  The  saxifrage 
tribe  of  plauts,  comprising  the  genera  Hydrangia, 
Ciamitis,  Adamia,  Saxifraga,  Ghrysosplenium, 
Tiarella,  Astilbe,  and  Vahlia.  A  saxifrage,  the 
Shih  -  hu  -  wei  and  Kgo  -  puh  - shih  -  ts*au  of  the 
Chinese,  an  acrid  plant,  grows  near  water;  it  has 
small  yellow  flowers,  and  is  recommended  in  all 
diseases  of  the  senses  and  great  orifices  of  the 
body ;  it  acts  as  an  emetic  and  diaphoretic. 

Saxifraga  ligulata,  Wall. 
Makhan,      .     .     .     Beas.  i  Bat  pia,  .     .     .     Jhblum. 
Shap  rochi, .    .    Crkkab.     Popal  wat  phula,  Kanora. 


Saprotri,      .     .     .    Bavi. 
Til  kachalu,  Shiblaok,  „ 


Kurgotar  dharposh,     „ 
Banpatrak,  ...       ,, 

Cultivated  in  the  Himalaya.  Root  given  in 
honey  to  teething  children ;  leaves  used  by  Hindus 
as  food  platters. — J.  A,  Murray. 

Saxifraga  stenopbylla,  Roylt. 
Fairy-hair,    .    .    .    Eno.  |  Ma-i-pari,    .    .    .    Pkrs. 

So  named  from  its  numerous  thread-like  stolons, 
in  which  and  its  general  appearance  it  closely 
resembles  the  Saxifraga  flagellaris  of  Melville 
Island. 

SAY  ANA,  the  headman  of  a  hill  village  in  the 
N.W.  Himalaya. 

SAYANACHARYA,  a  man  of  high  station 
and  a  deservedly  celebrated  scholar,  who  wrote  a 
commentary  of  the  Yedas.  He  was  brought  up 
at  the  court  of  Vira  Bukka  Raya,  raja  of  Vijaya- 
nagar,  in  the  14th  century  a.d. 

SAYANI  CHANDRA  SEKHARA,  author  of 
the  Madhurani  Ruddha,  a  drama  in  eight  acts; 
the  style  has  considerable  merit. —  Wil»on, 

SAYER.  Arab.  Literally  travelling;  but  in 
the  fiscal  system  of  lodia  applied  to  the  transit 
duties  levied  on  goods  passing  from  one  district 
or  one  territory  to  another.  It  was  finally  abol- 
ished in  1834,  1837,  and  1844,  in  the  three  pre- 
sidencies  of  Bengal,  Bombay,  and  Madras.  The 
transit  duties  in  Madras  amounted  to  £310,000 
sterling  a  year. 

SA - y - NORONH A.  Constantine  do  Sa-y- 
Noronba  and  all  his  army  of  1500  Portuguese  and 


20,000  natives  were  destroyed  by  the  king  of 
Kandy  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1(>32. 

SBANGJA.  Hind.,  Tib.  Moss  tea,  a  substitute 
for  real  tea. 

SCABBARD.  For  these,  the  people  of  the 
East  Indies  set  a  great  value  upon  the  skin  of  a 
fish  which  is  rougher  than  a  seaJ-skin.  Upon  the 
bxck  of  the  fish  there  are  six  little  holes,  and 
sometimes  eight,  somewhat  elevated,  with  another 
in  the  middle,  in  the  form  of  a  rose ;  and  the  more 
those  holes  grow  in  the  form  of  a  rose,  the  higher 
value  they  put  upon  them.  Tavernier  had  seen 
ten  thousand  crowns  given  for  a  skin. — Traver- 

SCiEYOLA  TACCADO.  Roxb,  Grows  on  the 
Coromaudel  coast  and  deltas  of  Indus  and  Ganges. 
It  is  eaten  as  a  pot-herb.  Artificial  flowers  from 
the  pith  of  its  stem  and  branches  are  made  by  the 
Malays. 

SCALIE,  of  CutUck,  the  fibre  of  a  gigantic 
twining  plant,  common  throughout  the  forest 
jungles  of  the  district  It  is  used  for  cordage,  and 
IS  made  into  twine  for  mat-making  and  roofing 
purposes. 

SCALLOP.  Jula,  Hind.,  Kashkul,  Pers.  The 
fakir's  dish,  made  of  a  half  sea-cocoanut  shell. 
Speaking  of  a  child  of  unknown  parentage,  the 
nhrase  is,  Fakir-ke-jhulay  men  tukra  kon  dala? 
Who  threw  the  portion  into  the  fakir's  scallop, 
who  can  tell  ? 

SCALPING.  All  Hindus  retain  only  the  toft  of 
hair  on  the  crown  of  their  heads,  which  is  familiar 
to  Europeans  from  the  pictures  and  descriptions 
of  the  Indians  of  North  America,  as  the  scalp-tuft, 
the  most  glorious  trophy,  if  not  the  sole  reward 
of  their  victor.  The  Hindu  practice  of  wearing 
this  scalping  tuft,  Shik'ha,  Saksk.,  d'Zutu,  Tel., 
Kudi  mai,  Tam.,  was  doubtless  brought  with 
them  from  Scythia;  for,  like  the  Indians  of 
North  America,  the  Scvthians  cleaned  the  scalp 
and  hune  it  to  their  horses'  bridles.  Scalping 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  peculiarly  North 
American  practice  that  originated  in  High  and 
North-Eastem  Asia.  But  the  father  of  history 
says,  *•  Of  the  first  enemy  a  Scythian  sends  down, 
he  quaffs  the  blood;  he  carries  the  heads  of 
all  that  he  has  slain  in  battle  to  the  king;  for 
when  he  has  brought  a  head,  he  is  entitled  to  a 
share  of  the  booty  that  may  be  taken, — not  other- 
wise; to  skin  the  head,  he  makes  a  circular  in- 
cision from  ear  to  ear,  and  then,  laying  hold  of  the 
crown,  shakes  out  the  skull ;  after  scraping  off  the 
flesh  with  an  ox's  rib,  he  rumples  it  between  his 
hands,  and,  having  thus  softened  the  skin,  makes 
use  of  it  as  a  napkin ;  he  appends  it  to  the  bridle 
of  the  horse  he  rides,  and  prides  himself  on  this, 
for  the  Scythian  that  has  most  of  these  skin  napkins 
is  adjudged  the  best  man,  etc.  They  also  use  the 
skulls  for  drinking-cups.' 

The  Abbe  Em.  Domenech  (Seven  Years'  Resi- 
dence in  the  Great  Deserts  of  North  America, 
xxxix.)  quotes  the  decalvare  of  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans, the  capillos  et  cutem  detrahere  of  the  code 
of  the  Visigoths,  and  the  annals  of  Flude,  which 
prove  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the  FVanks  still 
scalped  about  a.d.  879.  Abbe  Domenech  relates  a 
conversation  between  two  warriors.  Is  it  a  chief 
who  speaks  to  Mahto-totia?  See  the  scalp  which 
hangs  from  the  bit  of  my  horse,  answered  the 
Scheyenne.  The  scalp  fastened  to  the  extremity 
of  a  pole  was  placed  in  the  conqueror^  cabin ;  and 
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oti  davB  of  parade  or  battle,  In  front  of  the  cabin. 
The  chiefs  suBpend  it  to  their  horses'  bridles. 

SCAMMONY. 

Snlcmoonia,  .  .  Arab.  ,  Purgirwinde,  .  .  Ger. 
SeAmmonium,  Da.  Du.  S^^.  I  Scammonea,  ...  It. 
Scammonee,  .  .  .  Fa.  I'Pessyasmert,  .  .  .Rub. 
Skammonien, .     .     .  Geb.  j  Esoamonea, .    ,    ...    Sp. 

Scammonyf  the  Sukmoonia  of  the  Arabs,  is 
found  in  the  bazars  of  ludia ;  it  is  the  product  of 
ConvolTulos  scamraonia,  a  native  of  Syria,  the 
I^cvant,  and  Gujerat.  The  most  abundant  harvest 
of  scammony  is  in  Smyrna  and  Aleppo.  There 
are  several  modes  of  collection,  which  give  rise  to 
corresponding  commercial  varieties. 

SCARFS  of  fine  muslin  form  part  of  the  dress 
of  most  of  the  Hindu  castes,  and  are  worn  sus- 
pended from  the  neck  to  about  the  middle  of  the 
thigh.  •  They  are  largely  manufactured  in  many 
parts  of  India.  Dehli  scarfs  are  of  Kashmir 
cloth  or  net,  embroidered  with  Bilks  of  various 
colours.  Those  of  black  cloth,  black  net,  em- 
broidered with  white  or  gold-coloured  floss  silk, 
are  the  meet  chaste  and  beautiful.  The  art  was 
introduced  into  Lahore  and  Dehli  by  Kashmir 
artisans,  and  Muhammadans  are  employed  on  it. 

SCARLET  MITE,  or  Red  Spider,  ia  the  Acarus 
telarius  or  Gamasus  telarius,  an  insect  which 
envelopes  the  leaves  of  the  coffee  plant  in  a 
delicate,  closely-woven  web,  which  so  checks  the 
respiration  thatthe  plant  becomes  diy  and  withered. 

SCEPTRE,  the  Ch'hari  of  the  Hindu  rulers,  a 
long  rod  with  an  iron  spike  on  it,  often  placed 
before  the  gadi  or  throne.  Ch'hari  mazbnt  t^ha, 
ilia  rod  was  strong,  is  a  familar  phrase,  which 
might  be  rendered,  his  sceptre  is  firm. — To(rs 
llajanihan^  i.  p.  410. 

SCHIEFNER.  F.  A.  von  Schiefner  was  an 
authority  ou  Fionish,  edited  Castreu*s  grammars 
of  Samoyedan  and  similar  languages,  and  trans- 
lated the  northern  epic,  the  Kalewala.  He  worked 
with  great  results  among  the  mysterious  languages 
of  the  Caucasus,  and  helped  Greneral  von  Uslar  in 
his  discoveries  in  the  ethnology  and  philology 
of  that  region.  But  his  speciality  was  Tibetan. 
The  Russian  Government  became  possessed  of 
copies  of  two  editions  of  the  Kah-gyur,  one  of  the 
two  collections  of  sacred  books  of  Tibet,  which 
run  to  100  or  108  volumes  folio;  the  com- 
panion encyclopsedia,  the  Tan-gyur,  consisting  of 
225.  From  the  first  of  the  seven  divisions  of  the 
former  group,  Professor  Schiefner  extracted  all 
the  legends  and  stories.  They  correspond  to  the 
stories  of  tho  Panchatantra,  of  the  Russian  col- 
lections of  folk-lore,  of  ^Esop,  and  of  the  Brothers 
Grimm.  Thus  the  opening  tale  of  King  Mandh- 
atar  and  his  immoderate  wishes  is  the  same  as 
Grimm'a  Fisherman  and  his  Wife ;  that  of  Kusa 
is  much  like  Beauty  and  the  Beast ;  the  Clever 
Thief  is  a  variation  of  the  well-known  story  told 
by  Herodotus  of  the  treasure  of  Rhampsinitus. 
One  of  the  bq^t  stories  is  that  of  Visakha,  a  clever 
and  virtuous  girl,  whose  ways  of  helping  people 
out  of  difficulties  are  innumerable.  Among  her 
decisions  is  one  between  two  wives  who  are  claim- 
ing poflseBSion  of  a  son,  an  exact  counterpart  of 
the  Judgment  of  Solomon.  The  story  of  Susroni 
and  her  magic  lute  is  akin  to  those  of  Orpheus, 
Amphion,  and  the  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin;  and 
the  humiliations  of  Madri,  the  wife  of  the  princely 
Visvantara,  are  an  anticipation  of  those  of  patient 
Griselda.      The  similarity  of  the   short  animal 
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stories  to  iEsop  aiid  other  western  collections,  is 
apparent,  the  chief  differences  being  purely  local, 
the  jackal  taking  the  place  of  the  fox,  the  lion  of 
the  wolf,  and  so  forth.  Most  of  them,  however, 
deal  with  monkeys,  who  live  in  bands  of  five 
hundreds  under  a  chief,  wise  or  foolish. 

SCHIMA  WALLICHII.  Choisy,  A  valuable 
timber  tree  of  Darjiling,  India,  growing  up  to 
5000  feet    It  attains  to  100  feet  in  height. 

SCHIZODACTYLA  MONSTROSA.  West- 
wood,  The  great  cricket  or  carpenter  insect,  the 
Jheengoor,  Hind.,  is  about  1)  inches  long  and 
the  thickness  of  a  man's  little  finger ;  bores  cylin- 
drical passages  in  garden  grounds,  and  issues  at 
night,  filling  the  air  with  a  whizzing  kind  of 
chirp.  It  nips  off  the  stems  of  the  plants  near  its 
hole.  It  is  destroyed  by  pouring  water  in,  and 
killing  it  as  it  is  escaping. 

SCHIZOSTACHYIUM  BLUMET.  ISIees.  A 
lofty  bamboo  growing  in  Java  at  3000  feet.  Other 
species  occur  in  Madagascar,  China,  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  in  the  S.  Sea  Islands.  S.  brachy- 
cladum,  Kurz^  of  the  Sunda  Islands  and  Moluccas, 
has  stems  40  feet  high  and  very  hollow.  S. 
elegantissiraum,  Kurz^  of  Java,  from  8000  to  6000 
feet,  grows  to  25  feet,  and  flowers  in  the  third 
year.  S.  Hasskarlianum,  Kwz^  of  Java,  and  S. 
serpentinum,  Gigantochloa  aspera,  alter,  maxima, 
and  robusta,  afford  the  best  kinds  of  bamboo 
vegetables,  in  the  young  shoots  as  they  burst  out 
of  the  ground. 

SCHLAGENTWEIT,  three  brothers,  Herman, 
Robert,  and  Adolphe,  who  were  employed  from 
the  year  1855,  to  report  on  the  physical  geography 
of  India  and  High  Asia.  They  collected  and 
published  a  vast  amount  of  information.  Adolphe, 
the  youngest,  was  murdered  at  Kashgar  by  its 
fanatic  ruler,  Wali-Khan.  At  the  time  of  his 
journey,  Yarkand  was  occupied  in  force  by  a  Syud 
chieftain  of  one  of  those  predatory  buids  with 
whom  the  Chinese  are  contmualiy  at  war,  named 
Dilla  Khan  or  Zullat  Khan.  Soon  after  reaching 
the  city,  Dilla  Khan  met  with  a  severe  defeat  from 
the  Chinese  forces,  and  was  obliged  to  retire.  A. 
Schlagentweit  finding  himself  disappointed  in  this 
direction,  took  the  resolution  of  gomg  to  Kashgar, 
at  that  time  occupied  b^  another  Syud  chieftain, 
named  Wali-Khan.  This  man  was  possessed  of 
considerable  power  on  the  borders,  and  -was 
honoured  by  the  title  of  Pir.  On  arrival  near 
the  camp  of  this  chief,  Adolphe  pitched  his  tents 
at  the  distance  of  a  cos,  and  sent  forward  Muhammad 
Amin  to  notify  his  advent.  In  a  little  time  a 
person  came  over,  who  forthwith  proceeded  to 
take  an  inventonr  of  the  traveller's  property.  His 
arms  were  also  demanded,  and  surrendered.  He 
was  then  compelled  to  go  to  Wall- Khan's  camp, 
and  on  remonstrating  appears  to  have  been  sum- 
marily beheaded  with  a  sword.  This  was  about 
the  26th  August  1857. 

SCHLEGEL,  a.  W.  von,  a  Sanskrit  scholar, 
who  in  1823  published  an  edition  and  Latin 
version  of  the  Bhagavat  Gita,  and  in  1829-38  two 
volumes  of  the  Raoiayana,  with  a  translation  of 
the  first  volume. 

SCHLEGEL,  FRIEDRICH,  a  poet  and  learned 
Sanskrit  scholar,  in  1808  published  The  Language 
and  Wisdom  of  the  Indians.  He  laid  down  that 
the  languages  of  India,  Persia,  Greece,  Italy, 
Germany,  and  Slayonia  fonn  one  family .---iSayce, 
i.  p.  49. 
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SCINDAPSUS. 


SCHLEICHERA  TRIJUGA.     WilU. 

Stadmannia  trijuga,jSp9m.  |  Sehleich.  pabesceni,  Roih, 

Pa  maram,  Puvati,    Tam. 
Mayi,  Poauku,    .    .  Til. 
Rotanghai  Boatanga, 
Yeliin  borika,     .     . 
2iOlim  bariki,      .     .      „ 
Kola-kooBoomoo,    Ubita. 
Ghuntiah>kooflOomoo, 
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SaniPia;    .    .    .    t  Beas. 

Koon, Bbnq. 

Gyootha,  Kobin,  .  BURM. 
Sagori,  Ohakota^  .  Can. 
GooBum,  .  .  of  Kamaon. 
Kuaoomb,  .  .  .  Mahb. 
Jamoa,  ....  Ravi. 
Kong,  ^mbul  kon,  Singh. 

ThiB  tree  grows  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Ceylon, 
also  in  Coimbatore ;  common  in  Canara  and  Sunda, 
is  not  uncommon  in  the  Dundele  forest  and 
in  the  forests  of  the  South  Konkan,  is  com- 
mon in  those  of  the  North  Eonkan,  is  said  to 
be  very  abundant  in  the  Govavery  forests,  and 
abundant  in  Burma.  It  is  found  in  greatest 
perfectiou  on  the  banks  of  the  Sitang  in  the 
Karen  forests  above  Tounghoo ;  but  is  <dso  found 
throughout  the  Pegu  and  Tounghoo  forests  in 
abundance,  more  particularly  the  latter.  It  is 
also  found  along  with  teak  in  Tharawaddy  and 
Prome  forests.  A  cubic  foot  there  weighs  70  lbs. ; 
grows  in  all  the  valleys  and  outer  ranges  of 
Kamaon.  It  occurs  rarely,  wild,  in  the  Siwalik 
tract  up  to  the  Beas,  and  on  the  eastern  verge  of 
the  Panjab.  It  produces  a  red,  strong,  hard,  and 
heavy  wood,  which  is  used  to  make  pestles,  spokes 
for  cart-wheels,  and  other  purposes  where  much 
strength  in  small  space  is  required,  and  as  crushers 
for  sugar,  rice,  and  oil  mills,  screw  rollers 
for  sugar  mills,  cotton  presses,  etc.,  and  the 
azle-tr^  of  carts  and  ploughs.  The  seeds  yield 
an  oil  which  is  used  for  burning,  and  from  the 
young  branches  a  considerable  quantity  of  lac  is 
gathered.  The  fruit  is  sometimes  quite  smooth, 
but  occasionally  armed  with  prickles.  It  ripens 
in  May,  and  its  pulpv  aril  is  of  a  very  agreeable 
acid  taste.  The  bark  is  astringent,  and  is  used 
rubbed  up  with  oil  by  the  natives  to  cure  the  itch. 
— Roxh,;  Voigt;  Wight;  Gibson ;  BrandU ;  Tkw.; 
Thomson;  Cat.  Ex,^  1862;  Mr.  Rohde;  Beddome. 

SCHMIDELIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Sapindaceee ;  several  species  occur  in  the  E.  Indies. 
Sen.  acuminata,  TAtr.,  a  small  tree  of  Galagama, 
in  Ceylon,  on  the  banks  of  streams,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  2000  to  8000  feet  Sch.  allophylla,  D.  C, 
a  small  tree,  a  variety  of  which  grows  at  Ambaga- 
mowa  and  Hinidoon  districts  of  Ceylon,  up  to  an 
elevation  of  8000  feet ;  another  variety  grows  in 
the  Central  Province,  at  an  elevation  of  2000  to 
6000  feet  Sch.  hispida,  Thw.^  a  small  tree,  grows 
in  the  Ambagamowa  district  of  Ceylon  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  1000  to  2000.  Sch.  dentata.  Wall,  occotb 
in  Assam  and  in  Chittagong,and  Sch.  glabra,  Roxh,^ 
and  Sch.  villosa,  Wight. — Roxh, ;  Voigt ;  Thw. 

SCHMIDELIA  SERRATA.    D.  C,  W.  and  A. 

Omitrophe  aerrata,  Boxb.  Cor.  PL 

Rakhali>halkajhar,HlND.  I  Tantiaa,  Taalike,    .    TXL. 
Korra  onettu,     .    .    Tel.  | 

A  straggling  shrub  or  small  tree  with  temate 
leaves.  It  grows  in  the  Peninsula  of  India  and 
Bengal  Timber  verysmalL  Its  small  red  ripe 
berries  are  eaten,  and  the  astringent  root  is  em- 
ployed to  check  diarrhoea. — Roxh. ;  Voigt ;  M.  E. 
J.  R,;  (ySh.;  Thw, 

SCHOLASTIKOS,  the  Thebnao,  travelled  in 
India  a  few  years  before  the  Chinese  missionary 
Fa  Hian,  and  was  detained  a  prisoner  for  six 
months  in  the  pepper  diBtricts  of  Malabar.  Some 
account  of  his  journey  is  given  by  Palladius. 


SCHORL  is  found  in  Madura  in  great  abund- 
ance, also  in  quartz  near  the  mouth  of  Tavoy 
river  on  the  east  side,  and  also  at  the  foot  of  the 
eastern  mountains,  near  the  headwaters  of  the 
Dahgyaine,  north-east  of  Moulmein.  In  both 
localities  in  Tenasserim  the  crystals  are  numerous, 
and  in  Tavoy  they  are  large. 

SCHOUTEN.  Cornelius  Schouten  was  one  of 
the  earliest  Dutch  voyagers  by  the  west  to  the 
Spice  Islands.  He  duicovered  Cape  Horn  in  1606, 
naming  it  after  Hoom  on  the  Zuyder  Zee,  his  own 
and  Tasman  8  birthplace.  Staten  Island,  near  it, 
was  called  after  the  States  of  Holland,  and  Strait 
Lemaire  from  the  projector  of  Schouten's  voyage. 

SCHREBERA  SWIETENIOIDES.    Roxh. 


'Weavers*  beam  tree,  Eng. 
Moka,  Noka,  .  .  Hind. 
Makkamof  Nullakallat? 


Ma7a-linga  maram,    Tam. 
Moga-linga  maram,       „ 
Makadoo  chettu,    .    Tbl. 


A  large  timber  tree,  a  native  of  the  valleys  of 
the  mountainous  parte  of  the  Rajamundry  Circan, 
the  Nullamallay  range,  the  BaUghat  mountains, 
the  Thull  Ghat  near  Bhewndy,  Jo  war,  the  Central 
Provinces,  and  the  Hala  mountains,  west  of  the 
Indus.  Ito  wood  is  of  a  grey  or  yellowish  colour, 
very  close  grain,  heavy,  and  durable.  It  is  much 
employed  by  weavers  for  beams  and  for  many 
other  purposes  of  their  looms.  It  is  said  not  to 
be  liable  to  warp  or  bend ;  and  was  recommended 
by  Roxburgh  as  a  substitute  for  box,  in  the  scales 
of  mathematical  instrumente. — Roxh. ;  Beddome ; 
Mr.  Rohde,  MSS.;  Major  Pearson, 

SCIiENA,  a  genus  of  fishes.  S.  aquila  (Maigre 
of  the  French,  and  Umbrina  of  the  Riomans),  etc., 
is  found  in  the  Mediterranean.  S.  pama  or  Bola 
pana  of  Buchanan  resembles  the  maigres,  but  has 
a  singular  natatory  bladder.  When  twelve  or 
fifteen  inches  long,  it  is  called  whiting  at  Calcutta, 
and  furnishes  a  light  diet  It  is  caught  in  great 
abundance  at  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  but  never 
ascends  higher  than  the  tide. 

SCILLA  COROMANDELIANA.  Roxh.  A 
plant  of  the  sandhills  of  the  Coromandel  coasts 

Scilla  Indica,  Roxh.,  Indian  squill. 


Iskil, Abab. 

Kanda,  Koondree,   Beno. 
Pa-daing-khyet-thwon,  Bu 


Jangle  Piac,  .  .  Hind. 
Nuni  vungajom,  •  Tam, 
Adavi  tella-gadda,    .  Tel. 


This  plant  occurs  on  the  sea-shores  of  the  Indian 
Peninsula.  When  in  blossom,  the  plant  is  entirely 
destitute  of  leaves;  the  bulbs  are  round,  white, 
the  size  of  an  orange.  Ite  root  is  bitter  and 
nauseous,  like  that  of  squilL  It  is  extensively 
used  in  place  of  the  officinal  sqnilL  Few  plants 
are  so  much  influenced  by  climate  and  circum- 
stances as  the  squill. — Voigt;  O'Sh, 

Scilla  maritima,  Linn. 
Urginea  maritima,  Steinh.     I  O.  aquilla  (a),  B.  M, 
Ornithogalammaritinam,T'.  |  Iskil, Abab. 

This  European  plant  furnishes  the  squill  used  in 
medicine  as  a  diuretic. 

SCINCID  J:,  the  skinks,  a  family  of  reotiles  of 
the  order  Sauria  or  lizards,  and  sub-class  Keptilia. 

SCINDAPSUS.  ScUtt.  A  genua  of  plants 
of  the  order  Arace»,  sect.  Callese,  sub-sect  Cal- 
lin88.     The  following  are  East  Indian  species : — 

S.  caudatua,  — ?  Penang. 

8.  deoarsiTas,  SchoU,  Syihet. 

8.  giganteua,  SehoU,  Penang,  Singapore. 

S.  glanotis,  Schott,  Khauya,  Paraa,  NeMd. 

8.  ofBcdnalia,  SchoU,  all  British  India,  Burma. 

8.  peepla,  Sndl.,  8ylbet. 

8.  pertusus,  SehoU,  Ooromandel,  South  Konkan. 

S.  plnnatifiana,  Soxb, 

S.  pianatw,  Sth^,  Mali^faaa, 
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Sdndapans  officinalis,  Schoti. 

Potfaof  officinalis,  Boxb. 
Oajpipft]^     Bbno.,  HiKD.  I  Atitipili,.    .    .    .    Tax. 
OunA  tipili,  .    .  Malsal.  |  Gaja  pippali^     .    .     Tbl. 

This  perennial  plant  grows  at  Calicut,  in  Bengal, 
the  Moughir  mountains,  Rangoon,  Moulmdn, 
Cochin-China ;  its  dried  fruit  is  used  medicinally, 
and  it  is  cultiTated  for  this  purpose  at  Midnapur. 

Scindapsus  pertusus,  Schoit, 
Pothoa  pertuBUs,  Boxb,       |  Iletadi  maravara,  Malial. 

A  climbing  plant  growing  on  the  Coromandel 
luonntains  and  on  the  western  coast  of  India,  in 
the  S.  Konkans.  The  pericarp  is  used  in  leprosy 
and  scabies. — Roxb, ;  Voigt, 

SGIRPUS,  a  genus  A  plants  of  the  order 
Cyperaoea.  Dr.  Roxburgh  (i.  200-202)  described 
41  species  of  India,  most  of  which  have  been 
transferred  to  other  genera.  Sc.  jnnciformis,  Neet, 
Sc.  junooides,  Roxh.^  grows  in  Bengal.  Sc.  kysoor, 
Roxb,^  Eeshar,  Beng.,  a  plant  of  Bengal. 

Scirpus  capsnlaris,  Smithy  Tang  -  sin  -  ts'an, 
Chin.,  is  grown  in  Kiang-nan  and  Shen-si,  in 
China,  for  making  mats  and  lamp- wicks ;  for  the 
latter  purpose  the  consumption  is  enonnous.  The 
Chinese  watch  the  growth  of  the  flower  like  sniuff 
of  lamps  and  candles,  and  draw  omens  from  the 
appearance.  The  stalks  are  steamed  and  the 
cuticle  peeled  ofiF,  leaving  the  central  white  pith, 
which  is  used  as  a  tent  in  surgery.  It  is  used  as 
a  ptisan  or  menstruum  for  other  drugs ;  its  ashes 
are  given  to  children  to  prevent  them  crying  at 
ni^t. — SmUh, 

Scirpus  tnberosus,  Smith, 

Eleooharis  tuberosiu. 
Wa-yu,  Puh-tti,  .    Ohin.  I  Water  oheanut,      .    Eno. 

This  sedge  plant  grows  wild  in  watery  places  in 
Uu-peh  in  China.  The  tubers,  called  Ti-lik  by  the 
Chinese,  meaning  ground  chesnuts,  are  called  by 
the  English  wat^  chesnuts ;  an  arrowroot  is  pre- 
pared from  it — Smith, 

SCIURIDiE,  a  family  of  mammals  belonging 
to  the  order  Rodentia.  The  East  Indian  genera 
and  species  are  as  under : — 

Fam,  Sciuridsd,  or  Squirrels. 
iSciorus  Malabaricus,  Schintz,^  Malabar  squirrel. 
S.  mazimaa,JKjf<A.,£ror4ir.  I  Jangligilhri,    .    •  Hdtd. 
Malabar,  Wynad,  Neilgherries,  Travancore. 

Scinrus  maximus,  Schr,,  EU.,  Biy,^  red  squirrel. 


Bbng. 


ft 

GOND. 


Karrat, 

Kondeng, 

Bet-udata, 


Katberral, 
Kasa,  Bataphar, 
Per'wantiy  .    . 
Central  India. 

Sciurus  Elphinstonei,  Sykes. 

S.  Bomhayaniu,  <8cA.,  Ml, 


Hind. 
Koi» 

TBI,. 


Shekra,. 


Mahb. 


Red  iqiiiiTel    of  Bombay. 
ICes-annalu,    .    .    .  Oan. 
Western  Ghats,  Malabar,  Mahabaleshwar. 

Scinrus  macruroides,  Uodgs.  Black  hill  squirrel. 
S.  Meolor,  var,  In^cA,  Bly.  |  S.  giganteus,  M*CleUand, 
Rbinnham,     .    .    Bhot.  |  Le-h^k,    ....  LXF. 

S.E.  Himalaya,  Nepal,  Sikkim,  Assam,  Burma. 

Scinrus  macrourus,  Forsl,  Blyth,  Hor»f.^  Hardtc, 
S.  Ceylonenna,  Bodd,         |  Grizzled  hill  BquirreI,£LBfa. 
Ceylon,  S.  India. 

Sciurus  epbippium,  MuUer^  Borneo. 
Sdarus  lokriah,  Hodg.^  Blyth, 

S.  aubflaTiTentrifl,  M^CUUand. 

Zhamo,    ....  Bhot.    Killi^   •    .    .    •    •    LiP. 

Oraoge-baUied  grey  Killi-tingdon,    . 

tqninreL  .  .  .  Eiro.  Lokria,  .  .  • 
8.E.  mmalaya,  Nepal,  Sikkim,  Bhoton. 


Nbfal. 


Sciurus  lokrioides,  Hodg,,  Blyth. 

S.  lokriah,  Cfray,  J  Hoaiy-bellied  grey  squirrel. 

S.E.  Himalaya,  Nepal,  Sikkim,  Bhotan. 

S.  Assamensis,  M^Clell,,  Sylhet,  Dacca. 
•  S.  ferrugineus,  F,  Cuv,^  N.E.  India. 
S.  erythrseuB,  Pallas,  N.E.  India. 
S.  erythrogaster,  Blyth,  N.E.  India. 
S.  hvperthrus,  Blythy  N.E.  India. 
S.  chryaohotus,  Blyth,  N.E.  India,  and  also  in 
Tenasserim. 
S.  hyperythrus,  Is.  Geoff,,  N.E.  India. 
a  Phayrei,  Blylh,  N.E.  India. 
S.  Blanfordi,  Blyth,  N.E.  India. 
S.  atrodorsalis.  Gray,  Tenasserim. 
S.  palmarum,  Gm,,  Bl,  Ell 

S.  penioillatuz,  Leach, 


Beral,  Lakki, 
Alalu,  .  .  . 
Gil'hri, 


Bbno. 
Can. 

Hind. 


Kharri, 
Yodata, 
Urta, 


.    .Mahb. 
.    .     Tbl. 

Waddab. 


Common  striped  squirrel.  Peninsula  of  India. 

Sciurus  tristriatus,  Waterhouse. 
S.  palmarum,  Ell.,  Bl,        I  S.  Kelaarti,  Layard, 
S.  Brodiei,  Laya/rd,  I 

Striped  jungle  squirrel,  Gevlon,  Pen.  of  India, 
is  the  most  common  species  oi  palmist  squirrel  in 
Ceylon. 

Sciurus  Layardi,  Blyth,  Travancore  striped 
squirrel  of  Ceylon,  Travancore.  It  has  a  para- 
chute. 

Sciurus  sublineatus,  Water,,  Blyth, 
S.  Delesserti,  Qtrvais.         \  Neilgherry striped  aquirrel. 

Ceylon,  forests  of  S.  India,  Travancore,  Neil- 
gheiiy. 

Sciurus  insignis,  Uorsf,,  Java. 

Sciurus  M*Clellandi,  Horsf,,  Blyth,  Hod. 
S.  chikhura,  Blyth.  \  S.  Pembertoni,  Myth, 

Small  Himalaya  squirrel    J  Kalli  gangdin,    .    .   Lbp. 

N.E.  India,  Himalaya,  Sikkim,  Bhotan,  Khassya. 

Sciurus  Barbel,  Blyth,  Tenasserim. 

Sciurus  plantani,  Horsf,,  Java. 

Sciurus  bicolor,  Blyth,  Tenasserim. 

Sciurus  Brodiei,  Blyth,  Jaffna. 

Sciurus  Rafflesii,  Vig^  and  Hors,,  S.  Prevostii, 
Desmarest,  Malay  Peninsula.  ' 

Sciurus  redimitus,  Vander  Boon,  S.  rufogn- 
laris.  Gray,  Borneo. 

Sciurus  Berdmorei,  Bly,,  Mergui. 

Sciurus  EuropuBUS,  Linn.,  North  and  Central 
Asia,  Europe. 

Pteromys  petaurista,  Pallas,  Blyth, 


P.  Philippensis,  JSU, 

Brown  flying  squirreljENO. 
Ond     ....    ofKoL. 


P.  oral,  Tick, 

Pakya,     Mahb.  of  Ghat. 
Para-chaten,  .    .  Malay. 


Forests  of  Ceylon,  Pen.  of  India,  Central  India. 
Pteromys  inomatus.  Is,  Geo/,,  Jacq,,  Blyth, 
Pt.  albiventer,  Chray, 
Kusi-gagar.    .    .  Kashm.  |  White-bellied  flying  sqnir. 
N.  w.  Himalaya,  at  6000  to  10,000  feet. 

Pteromys  magnificus,  Hodg.,  Bly, 
V,  ohrysothrix,  Hodg,         |  Soiuropterus  nobilis,  Cfray, 
Bed-bellied  flying  squirrel.  |  Biyom, Lep. 

S.E.  Himalayas,  Nepal  to  Bhotan,  KhasiE^  Hills, 
Assam  Hills. 

Pt.  cinerascens,  Blyth,  Burma. 

Pt  nitidus,  Geoff,,  Malay  Peninsula. 

Pt.  elegans,  S,  Muller,  Java. 

Pt.  Philippensis,  Gray,  Philippines. 

Sciuropterus  canioeps,  F.  Cuv.j  Gray,  Blythy 
Pt.  senez,  Hodg. 
Grey-headed  flying  sqnir.    |  Biyom  chimbo,    •    •  LtlPw 
""ikkir 


Nepal,  Sikkim. 
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Sciaropterus  fimbriatus,  Gr,^  Blyih. 
P.  Leachix,  Oray,  \  Grey  flving  squirrel. 

N.W.  Himalaya,  Simla  to  Kashmir. 

SciuropieraB  Baberi,  Blyih^  AfghaniBtan. 

Sduropteras  alboniger,  Hod.^  Blyth, 
8.  Tornballi,  Chxiy. 

Piam,  Piyu,     .    .    Bhot.  |  Khim, Lep. 

Black  and  white  flying  squirrel,  Nepal,  Bhotan. 

Sciuropteros  villosus,  Blyth. 
S.  iagitta,  Walker.  \  Hairy-footed  flying  sqairr«l. 

Bhotau,  Sikkim,  Assam,  at  3000  to  6000  feet. 

Sciaropterus  fusco-capillus,  Jerd.,  Bly,,  small 
Travancore  flying  squirrel. 

Sciuropteras  Cfiyardi,  Kel.y  Blyth^  Ceylon. 

SciuropteruB  soadiceus,  Blyth^  Arakan. 

Sciuropterus  Phayrei,  Blyt\  Pegu,  Tenasserim. 

Sciuropterus  sagitta,  Linn. 
Pteromys  santta,  Otoff.       \  Sciurus  sagitta,  Linn. 
Sciurus  maximiDi  volans,  seu  Felis  volans,  Briaaon. 
Grand  Ecnreuil  volant, Bii.  |  Le  Tagnan,      .    .     .     Fr. 

This  squirrel  has  a  small  rounded  head.  Length, 
from  nose  to  tail,  18  inches ;  tail,  15  inches 
(Pennant).  It  inhabita  Java  and  islands.  It 
leaps  from  tree  to  tree  as  if  it  flew,  and  will  catch 
hold  of  the  boughs  with  its  tail. 

Sciuropterus  Horsfieldii,  Waterhouse^  Malayana. 

Sciuropterus  genibarbis,  Horsf.^  Malayana. 

Suh-Fam.  ArctomydinsB,  Marmots. 
Gen.  Arctomys  bobac,  Sch.^  Bly.,  Pal, 


A.  Tibetanus,  ffodg. 
A  Himalayanua,  Uodff. 

Bhibi,    ....    Bhot. 
Lrin, ....      Kashm. 

Gho, Lrp. 

Tibet  marmot,  white 


A.  caudatus,  Jacq. 

Pot  sammiong, 
Kadia-piu, .     . 


.  Lkp. 

TlBBT. 


marmot  of  £.  Europe, 


Central  Asia,  Snowy  Himalaya,  Kashmir  to  Sikkim, 
at  12,000  to  16,080  feet. 

Arctomys  hemachalanus,  Hodg.,  red  marmot 
A.  Tibetanus,  Hodg, 

Ghipi,    ....     Bhot.  I  Sammiong,    .    .    .    Lkp. 
Dnin,    ....  Kashm.  I 

Kashmir,  N.TV.  Himalayas  at  8000  to  10,000 
feet. 

SCLAVS  nations  comprise  the  old  Sclavonic, 
Kusaian,  Servian,  Croatic,  AVendic,  Slovak,  and 
Pole.  They  were  the  Sauromata  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Sarmatee  of  the  Romans ;  a  nation  living 
on  the  Don  and  near  the  Caspian  Sea.  They  spoke 
a  faulty  Scythian  dialect 

The  Scythic  warrior  of  Central  Asia,  the  intrepid 
GetSBy  admitted  no  meaner  representative  of  the 
god  of  batUe  than  biB  own  scimitar.  He  wor- 
shipped it,  he  swore  by  it ;  it  was  buried  with  him, 
in  order  that  he  might  appear  before  the  martial 
divinity  in  the  other  world  as  became  his  wor- 
shipper on  earth.  And  to  the  present  day  the 
Bword  of  the  Rajput  continues  to  oe  worshipped. 

SCLERIE^.  Nees,  A  section  of  the  Cyper- 
acefe  or  sedges.  Two  species  of  Scleria  occur  in 
British  India.  One,  a  very  long  sedge,  grows  by  the 
water  in  the  river  Surma  near  Sylhet,  and  is  used 
for  thatching.  Boat-loads  of  it  are  collected  for 
the  Calcutta  market,  also  immense  rafts  of  bamboo 
100  feet  long. 

Scleria  litbosperma,  IVilld. 

S.  tenuis,  Retz,  |  Scirpus  lithoapermuB,  Linn. 

A  sedge  of  Ceylon,  the  Peninsula  of  India,  and 
Bengal. 

Scleria  tesselaia,  Willd.;  S.  biflora,  Roxh^  a 
■edge  of  Ceylon,  PeninBuTa  of  India,  Bengal,  and 
'^e^-^Hoo1cer*s  Him,  Jour,  il  p,  827. 


SCLEROSTYLIS  ATALANTIOIDES.     W. 
LimoniabiloculariB,i2ojB6.  i  Axawi-nim,     .    .    .    Tel. 

This  small  tree  or  shrub,  one  of  the  Citracese,  is 
found  in  the  Circara.  Its  wood  is  yellow,  and  is 
always  very  small,  but  is  very  hard,  and  might  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  box. — Roxb. ;  Beddome, 

Sclerostvlis  Ceylanica,  W.  Ill, 
Scl.  Arnottiana,  W,  |  Riesoa  Ceylanioa,  Am, 

The  Yucca-naara-gasfl  of  the  warmer  parts  of 
Ceylon. — Thw, 

Sclerostylis  rotundifolia,  Thw,^  a  small  and  not 
common  tree,  growing  in  Ceylon  at  an  elevation 
of  4000  feet  and  upwards. — Thw, 

SCLEROTIUM  STIPITATQM.  Berk,  et  Curr. 
The  Puttu  kai  or  Puttn  manca  of  the  Tamils, 
from  Puttu,  a  white  ant-liiil,  and  Mangn,  a  mango, 
and  Kai,  fruit  Mail  manga,  Tam.,  from  Mail, 
dry,  like  sticks,  leaves,  etc.,  and  Manga,  a  mango. 
On  the  western  coast,  where  it  rains  for  at  least 
six  months  in  the  year,  this  fungus  is  occasionally 
to  be  met  with  in  dark  crevices,  and  in  the 
recesses  of  rocks  and  caves;  also  in  eld  and 
deserted  ant-hills,  and  frequently  after  the  insects 
have  become  winged.  They  are  found  only  in 
the  peripheral  and  more  saperficial  caverns,  spring- 
ing from  their  roof,  occasionally  from  the  floor, 
never  from  the  cells  occupied  by  the  ants.  Some 
grow  with  long  stalks,  others  are  sessile ;  in  those 
having  stalks  Uiey  can  in  a  few  be  traced  beneath 
the  soil,  while  the  sessile  ones  seem  simply  to  lie 
over  the  soil.  They  attain  the  greatest  perfection 
during,  or  immediately  after,  the  rains.  They 
take  on  a  variety  of  forms,  being  oval,  oblong, 
pyrifomi,  irregolarly  round,  etc.  The  external 
rind  is  black  and  slightly  wrinkled ;  on  cutting 
into  it,  the  interior  is  found  to  be  white  and  pithy, 
and  is  compared  by  the  natives  to  the  kernel  of  a 
tender  cocoanut.  It  is  tasteless  and  inodorous. 
The  Malayalam  Yythians  believe  it  to  be  manu- 
factured by  the  insects  themselvee,  by  a  kind  of 
accretive  process,  and  that  snakes  are  very  fond 
of  it,  and  devour  it  greedily.  Snake-charmers 
collect  the  Puttu  manga,  and  take  it  round  fur 
sale,  and  they  give  out  that  they  keep  a  supply 
always  on  hand  with  which  to  feed  their  snakes. 
The  Yythians  eagerly  seek  it,  and  use  it  as  a 
remedy  in  cholera,  syphilis,  and  a  variety  of  other 
diseases.  In  cholera  it  is  prescribed  aa  a  specifir*, 
bv  rubbing  it  up  with  a  little  water  and  fresh 
ginger  juice  or  country  arrack ;  and  the  dose  is 
repeated  after  every  motion  or  act  of  vomiting. — 
Dr,  John  Shortt. 

SCOLOPACID.E,  a  family  of  birds  of  the  onler 
Grallatores  or  waders,  comprising  16  genera  and 
33  species,  as  under : — 


1  Calidria,  sanderling. 
1  PhilomachoB*  ruff. 
1  Phalaropus,  stint. 
1  Soolopftz,  woodcock. 
1  MacrohamphuB,  godwit. 
6  Gallinago,  snipet. 
1  Rhynchi9ea,pain ted  snipe. 


1  Ibidorhyncas,  corlew. 
4  Totanus,  greenshank. 
3  Aotitis,  sandpiper. 
6  Tringa,  atints,  knot. 

1  Terekia,  sandpiper. 

2  Limosa,  godwit 
2  Numenioil,  curlew. 
1  Enrinorfayncus,  stint. 

This  family  of  birds  is  interesting  to  the  Indian 
sportsman.  The  woodcock  is  everywhere  very 
scarce  on  the  plains  of  India.  It  is  found  on  the 
Neilgherries,  occasioually  on  the  plains  of  the 
Peninsula,  and  has  now  and  then  been  met  with 
near  Calcutta.  Some  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
woodcocks  may  not  be  so  rare,  being  commonly 
overlooked  in  their  jungle  haanta.  The  birds 
called  woodcock  seen  at  the  dinner-table  are 
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generally  greeoBhanks  (Totanua  glottis),  and 
occasionally  the  black-tailed  god  wit  (Limosa 
aegfocephala).  Two  distinct  species  in  the  Hima- 
laya arc  commonly  confounded  under  the  name 
*  solitary  snipe/  and  both  are  very  different  from 
the  GalUnago  major  of  Europe  and  Northern  Asia, 
which  has  not  been  observed  in  Ihe  East  Indies. 
Of  the  other  Indian  kinds,  one,  Gallinago  solitaria 
of  Hodgson,  is  peculiar  to  the'  Himalaya,  and  to 
this  species  the  designation  *  solitary  snipe  ^ 
should  be  restricted,  it  is  readily  known  by  its 
white  belly  and  yellowish  legs,  wings  longer, 
siraighter,  and  more  acuminated  than  in  the 
other,  and  the  upper  plumage  more  minutely 
speckled,  with  the  pale  linear  markings  on  the 
hack  narrower,  and  the  tail  also  longer.  Average 
measurement,  'i^  inches  by  20  in  expanse  of 
wings ;  closed  wing,  6h  inches ;  and  tail,  3  inches. 
Weight,  5  to  6  oz.,  or  even  more.  The  other,  G. 
nemoricola  of  Hodgson,  should  be  distinguished 
as  the  wood-snipe,  and  is  more  of  a  woodcock  in 
appearance  and  habits,  though  keeping  to  the 
outskirts  of  the  jungle.     Though   principally  a 

Himalayan  species,  it  is  not  rare  in  the  Neilgoerries, 
and  it  has  been  met  with  in  various  parts  of  the 

country,  and  in  the  Calcutta  provision  bazar. 
This  species  has  blue  legs,  and  the  under  parts 
are  uniformly  barred  ti&oughout;  the  general 
colouring  dark,  and    the    markings    bold;    the 

wings  more  towed  and  rounded  than  in  the  other, 

and  the  tail  shorter.     It  is  only  found,  remarks 

Mr.  Hodgson,  in  the  haunts  of  the  woodcock,  with 

this  difference  in  its  manners,  that  it  is  averse  to 

the  interior  of  woods.    Length,  12^  inches  by  18 

in  expanse  of  wings ;  closed  wing,  5^  inches ;  and 

tail»  2i  inches.     Weight,  5^  to  6^  oz.  and  upwards. 

The  *  grass  snipe,'  also  known  as  the  pin- tailed  |  Hoase  gioeg,     .    .    Dan. 

snipe  (G.  stenura),  is  distinguished  by  a  duller    Ziege,Heer-8chnepfe,DuT 

plumage  than  the   common   British  snipe,  and    "'     i--«™ 

especially  by  the  curious  series  of  pin-feathers  on 

either  side  of  its  tail;   whereas  the  other  has 

a  fan-shaped  tail,  altogether   different  in  form. 

The  pin-tailed  is  the  common  snipe  of  the  Malay 

countries,  but  not  of  Australia,  the  Australian 

(G.  Australis)  being  a  much  larger  bird,  with 

intermediate  form  of  tail,  as  in  the  solitary  and 

wood    snipes  of   British  India.     In  Bengal  G. 

stenura  is  the  more  abundant  species,  eany  and 

late  in  the  season,  as  the  common  or  British  snipe 

is  daring  the  height  of  the  cold  weather ;  but  so 

early  as  on  the  SOth  August,  one  was  bought  from 

the  bazar  in  a  bundle  of  pin-tailed  snipes,  and 

subsequently  the  pin-tailed  only,  in  considerable 

abundance.    Nothmg  is  more  easy  than  to  dis- 
tinguish the  two  species  by  the  shape  of  the  tail, 

and  a  practised  eye  will  generally  tell  them  at  the 

first  glance  ;  yet  very  few  sportsmen  in  India  are 

aware  of  the  difference. 
The  little  jack-snipe  (G.  gallinula)  is  much 

later  in  its  arrival,  though  numerous  species  of 

small  waders  arrive  from  their  breeding  haunts 

before  the  end  of  August    The  jack-snipe  has  a 

tail  quite  different  from  that  of  any  of  the  others; 

ID  bnlliancy  of  plumage  it  excels  all  the  rest. 
There  is  a  small  and  distinct  species  of  wood- 

(cock  in  the  Malay   Archipelago,  the  Scolopax 

;Batanta  of  Horsfidd. 

The  woodcock,  identical  with  the  British,  hiis 

been  obtained  in  the  Tenasserim  Provinces;  it 

^iboonds  in  the  Himalaya,  is  less  common  in  the 

Neilgherries,  and  is  oonaidered  a  rarp  bifd  ip  the 


mountains  of  Ceylon.  On  the  Bombay  side  it  is 
said  to  be  far  from  common  in  the  Mahabaleshwar. 

Of  the  sub-family  Scolopacincse  or  snipes,  the 
East  Indian  genera  and  species  are  as  under : — 

Gallinago  gallinula,  Ltnn.,  Sykes,  Jerdon^  Blyth^ 
Gouldy  is  the  jack-snipe.  It  breeds  in  the 
northern  regions ;  it  is  found  in  most  parts  of 
India,  in  the  cold  weather  coming  later  and 
departing  earlier  than  the  common  snipe.  It 
prefers  thicker  coverts,  lying  very  close,  and  is 
difficult  to  flush. 

Scolopax  rusticola,  Zin??.,  Jevd.,  Blyth. 
S.  Indicos,  Hodgt.,  Oould, 


Sim-kukrft  .    ofKAMAON. 
Blom-rokke,     .   Norway. 
Rutte,  Krogqnist,       „ 
Morkuna,    ....   Sw. 
Cyffylog,     .    .     Wklsh. 


Holt-Bneppe,  .  .  Dan. 
WoodcocK,  .    .    .      Eno. 

Beoasse, Fa. 

Wald  Bohnepf  e,  .  .  Gbr. 
Sim  titar,  Tutatar,  Hind. 
Beccacia,      ....    It. 

The  woodcock  is  a  winter  visitant  to  the  more 
elevated  wooded  regions  of  India,  all  the  higher 
ranges  of  the  south  of  India,  Coorff,  Shevaroy, 
Pulney  and  Ncilgherry  Hills,  and  the  Himalaya 
Mountains,  and  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  plains 
of  the  Peninsula  and  Bengal,  at  Madras,  KaJadgi, 
and  Masulipatam. 

Scolopax  saturata,  Horsf.,  Java. 
Gfdlmago  nemoricola,  Hodgs,^  Jerdon,  Blyth, 
Nemoricola  Nepalensis,  Hodgs, 

The  wood-snipe  or  solitary  snipe  is  rare,  but  is 
occasionally  found  on  the  Himalaya,  Neilgherries, 
Coorg,  Wyuad,  Ceylon,  also  in  the  Saharunpor 
district  below  Hardwar. 

Gallinago  scolopacinus,  Bonap. 


S.  gallinago,  L.^  Sy.,  Jer, 
S.  uniclavus,  Hod»,  Gould, 

Ghegga,   ....  Bbng. 


Himeh-ziege,    .    .        „ 
Common  snipe,  Eno. 

Watennep, .  .  .  Fleh. 
Becaasine,  Becasseau,  Fa. 
Chevre  volant,.     .    .     „ 


S.  borka,  Lath.,  Bcnap, 

Bharka,  Bharak,  .  HiXD. 
Chaha,  Chahar,  .  „ 
Myr-snippe,  .  Icbland. 
Beocacino,  Pizaurda,  It. 
Honi'giok,  ....  Sw. 
More  man,  .  .  .  Tam. 
Muku  puredi,  .  .  Tel. 
Ysnittan-y-fyniar,  Welsh. 

The  common  snipe  breeds  in  the  northern 
regions,  but  is  a  winter  visitant  to  India,  arriving 
in  small  numbers  in  the  N.  of  India  early  in 
August,  and  in  numbers  by  the  end  of  September 
and  through  October.  They  are  occasionally  seen 
in  the  Calcutta  market  early  in  August,  and  in 
that  of  Madras  by  the  25th  of  that  month.  In 
Upper  Burma,  Dr.  Jerdon  noticed  them  towards 
the  middle  or  end  of  July.  Dr.  Adams  says  it 
breeds  there,  which  Dr.  Jerdon  doubts.  They 
frequent  marshes,  rise  with  a  hissing  call,  fly 
against  the  wind,  and  occasionally  idight  in  a 
ploughed  field. 

GSlinago  solitaria,  Hodgson^  Blyth,  the  Hima- 
laya solitary  snipe,  foxmd  as  yet  only  in  the 
Himalava,  in  winter,  up  to  8000  to  6000  feet,  but 
probably  belongs  to  Tibet. 

Gallinago  stenura,  Temm, 

S.  gallinago,  Jerd,  I      S.  biclavuB,  Hodg$. 

S.  heterura,  Bodgi,         \     S.  Honfieldii,  Gray, 
The  pin-tailed  snipe. 

This  so  closely  resembles  the  oommon  snipe  that 
sportsmen  and  even  naturalists  often  mistake  it 

Rhynchsea  Bengalensis,  Ztnn.,  Sykesy  Jerdon, 
R.  Gapensis,  Linn,  I     R.  picta,  Gray, 

B.orientalLi,i?(>r4f.,^ar(2w.  | 

The  punted  spipe  is  a  permanent  resident  in 
some  parts  of  India,  breeding  in  June  and  July 
in  thick  marshy  giomid,  but  is  found  through- 
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out  Africa,  British  India,  Ceylon,  Burma,  and 
Southern  China. — Jerdon,  Birds  of  India ;  Hars- 
Jield  and  Moore,  Cat ;  Indian  Field, 

SCOLOPENDRIUM,  one  of  the  filicea  or  ferns 
used  in  medicine  in  India.  Its  rhizomes  or  dried 
leayes  are  sold  under  the  altered  name,  Iskoo- 
likundrioon.  Those  of  Polypodium  are  called 
Bulookunboon.  The  Asplenium  radiatum,  mohr- 
punkhee,  or  peacock's  fan,  is  employed  by  the 
natives  probably  as  an  anthelmintic. — O'Sh, 

SCOLOPIA  CRENATA.      Wight,  W.  A.  Prod. 

Phoberoi  crenatos,  TT.  ^.  I  Flacourtia  erenata,  Wall. 
P.  lanceolatus,  Wiifhty  W,  \  Hillerloo  of  the  Badaga. 

This  tree  is  very  common  on  the  Shevaroys, 
Neilgherries,  etc.  It  is  a  first-rate  wood,  and, 
although  white,  is  very  hard  and  dense.  ,  It 
resists  the  saw,  and  injures  tools ;  planks  are  said 
to  twist.  Phoberos  lanceolatus,  W.,  has  the  leaves 
narrower  and  more  shining,  but  does  not  differ 
otherwise. — Beddome,  Ft.  Sylv. 

SCOMBRIDiB,  a  family  of  fishes  of  the  section 
Acanthopterygii,  of  which  the  common  mackerel 
may  be  regarded  as  a  type.  The  timny,  sword-fish, 
dory,  boar-fish,  pilot-fishes,  and  the  king-fish  also 
belong  to  this  group.  The  body  is  generally 
covered  with  smidl  scales ;  the  tail  is  usually  very 
powerful  and  deeply  cleft.  In  most  of  the  species 
the  pectoral  fins  are  long,  narrow,  and  pointed ; 
the  dorsal  fins  are  two  in  number,  the  foremost  of 
them  being  composed  of  bony  rays;  the  hinder 
dorsal  is  chiefly  supported  by  scHPt  rays,  and  is 
often  divided  into  numerous  sinall  false  fins.  They 
are  provided  with  numerous  coeca,  and  these  are 
often  united  in  clusters.  The  sword-fish,  Xiphias 
gladius,  LinnteuSj  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Atlantic,  occasionally  visiting  the 
British  coast  It  measures  from  10  to  15  feet  in 
length.  Its  body  is  lengthy  and  covered  with 
minute  scales,  the  sword  forming  three-tenths  of 
its  length.  On  its  back  it  bears  a  single  long 
elevated  dorsal  fin ;  there  are  no  ventral  fins. 
The  tail  is  keeled.  The  lower  jaw  is  sharp  ;  the 
mouth  without  teeth.  The  upper  part  of  tne  fish 
is  bluish-black,  merging  into  silver  below.  The 
sword-fish  is  said  to  attack  the  whale,  wounding 
it  with  its  beak.  There  are  many  well-authen- 
ticated instances  of  the  planks  of  ships  being 
perforated  by  the  upper  jaw  of  this  powerfcd 
creature,  which,  it  has  been  supposed,  occasionally 
attacks  the  hulls  of  ships  by  mistake  for  Uie 
whale.  Specimens  of  ships*  timber  penetrated  by 
its  sword  are  preserved  in  many  museums.  The 
Xiphias  is  mentioned  by  Aristotle  (Hist  Anim. 
viiL  p.  19),  who  notices  the  fact  of  its  striking 
vessels.  The  young  fish  is  said  to  be  good  eating. 
When  very  young,  the  body  is  covered  with  smidl 
tubercles,  which  disappear  before  it  attains  the 
length  of  three  feet.  Naturalists  arrange  the 
family  Scombridie  as  under : — 

FiBST  Oboup.— Soombrina. 

13  ThvnnuB.  5  Pelamys. 

9  Cybium.  1  Nauoratet. 

10  £cheiieii.  1  Hypnptera. 

QaooiXD  Oboup.— Nomeina. 

1  GasteKoohima.  f  2  Nomena.  I  2  OabioepB. 

1  Nepiomeiuii.     |  1  Platystethoi.   |  1  Ditrema. 

Thibd  GBOUP.—Oyttina. 
6  Zeoa.  |  8  Oytiua.  |  ?  Oroeoima. 

FouBTH  GBOUP.—Stromateina. 
9  Stromaieui.  i         8  Geatrolophui. 


6  Coi-yphseaa. 
4  Pteraolifl. 
1  Ausonia. 


FiiTTH  Gboup.— Coryphaemna. 


4Brama. 

3  Schedophilua. 

1  Mene. 


ISSoomber. 
12Aazia. 
lElaoate. 


ITaraotes. 
1  Diana. 
1  Lampris. 

Scomber  pelamys,  Linn,,  thebonito,  one  of  the 
mackerel  tribe,  inhabits  the  southern  seas,  and 
is  often  caught  by  hook  and  line.  Its  flesh  re- 
sembles that  of  raw  beef,  and  when  cooked  is  not 
inviting. 

Scomber  thynnus,  Linn.,  the  «ilbicore,  is  in 
length  from  3  to  6  feet,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
southern  seas ;  the  back  is  bright  purple,  with  a 
golden  tint ;  eyes  large  and  silvery,  belly  silver}', 
with  a  play  of  iridescent  colours. — Bennett^  p.  22 ; 
Eng.  Cyc. 

SCOPARIA  DULCIS.  Linn,  Native  of  every 
part  of  the  world  within  the  tropics ;  common  in 
India,  particularly  near  the  sea.  Used  in  infusiou 
in  ague. — Voigt,  p.  507. 

SCOPOLIA  PREALTA.     Dun. 
Belenia  prcalta,  Due. 


Sholar  bajar  hang,    Chen. 
Nandru,  Dandarwa,     „ 


Lang,  Tang, .    .  Ladakh. 
Khardag,     Tbans-Indu£<. 

Common  in  waste  ground  in  parts  of  the  Chenab 
basin  from  6800  to  9500  feet  in  Zanskar  and 
Spiti,  and  to  16,000  feet  in  Tibet,  and  apparently 
found  sparingly  in  Trans-Indus,  in  the  pliuns,  and 
perhaps  the  same  plant  in  one  place  near  Lahore. 
In  the  hills  the  leaves  are  applied  to  boils,  but  are 
also  said  to  be  poison,  the  mouth  swelling  from 
their  touch,  and  the  head  and  throat  being 
affected  when  they  are  eaten.  A  man  was 
poisonously  affected  by  eating  the  plant  gathered 
in  the  Lahore  habitat;  and  the  Negi  of  Lahou], 
when  at  Leh  in  1867,  suffered  from  its  narcotic 
effects  for  two  or  three  days,  some  of  its  leaves 
having  been  gathered  by  mistake  with  his  sag  or 
greens.  At  the  same  time  they  can  hardly  be 
very  poisonous  to  all  animals,  for  in  Lahoul  they 
are  browsed  by  cattle.  Dr.  Christison  states 
that  this  has  the  same  property  of  dihiting  the 
pupils  as  belladonna. — Stewart;  Powell;  Cleghom, 

SCORODOPRASUM  BORKCENSE,  Bawang- 
utan,  the  wild  onion  fruit  of  Borneo.  It  is  like  a 
walnut. — Burhidge. 

SCORP^NA  RUBER,  or  great  fire-fish,  is 
eaten  by  the  native  fishermen.  Its  flesh  is  white, 
solid,  and  nutritive. 

SCORPION.    Eng.,  Fr. 
Aqraba,  Am-aiyat,  Arab.     Scorpio,  . 
T'siaen-hieh,     .    .  Chin.     Escorpion, 
Okrab,      ....    Hbb.     Teru,  Telu, 
Biohu,      ....  Hind.  , 

The  scorpion  is  one  of  the  Aradmida,  order 
Pedi  Palpi  and  family  Soorpionidsa,  eight-legged, 
air-breathing, articulate  animals,  compriaingnewts, 
spiders,  scorpions.  In  some  parts  of  the  I)ekhan 
scorpions  are  very  numerous  in  open  plains,  living 
in  holes  about  nine  lines  in  diameter.  On  one 
occasion  the  plain  at  the  Gor-Naddi,  used  as  a 
parade  gronna  for  the  Poona  Horse,  waa  found 
pieroed  in  every  direction  with  scorpion  boles ; 
perhaps  not  a  foot  of  ground  but  had  one  of  these, 
and  in  every  one  was  a  scorpion.  It  was  a  very 
curiouB  signt,  perhaps  not  rare  in  India,  though 
unseen  or  unnoticed.  The  boys  tapped  the 
ground  near,  to  cause  a  few  particles  of  sand  to 
fall  down  on  the  scorpion,  on  which  it  would 
appear  at  its  opening,  and  the  sharp  end  of  a  deer's 
horn  was  thrust  below  to  prevent  ita  retreat 
They  were  then  tied  together  and  made  to  fight 
The  Boorpimi  baa  a  otiXTrad  ating  at  the  end  of  ite 


.  It.,  Lat. 

.    .  Sp. 

Tam.,  Tkl. 
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tail.  If  the  sharp  point  of  the  sting  be  cut  off, 
the  animal  cannot  wound  or  hurt.  Scorpions 
inhabit  the  hot  countries  of  both  hemispheres,  live 
on  the  ground,  conceal  themselves  under  stones 
and  other  substances,  most  commonly  in  ruins, 
dark  and  cool  places,  and  often  in  houses.  They 
ran  with  considerable  swiftness,  curving  the  tail 
over  the  back ;  this  they  can  turn  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  nse  for  the  purposes  of  attack  and 
defence.  When  irritated,  they  draw  back  the 
clawed  palpi  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the 
head,  and  at  the  same  time  curve  the  tail  on  the 
back,  prepared  to  strike  at  any  moment.  Most 
Asiatics  have  a  quite  unnecessary  dread  of  their 
sting.  May  you  be  stung  by  a  scorpion  of  Cashan, 
18  a  common  malediction  in  Persia.  With  their 
forceps  they  seize  various  small  insects,  on  which 
they  feed  after  having  pierced  them  with  their 
sting,  and  they  are  particularly  fond  of  the  eggs 
of  8pider&  The  pain  suffered  from  the  scorpion's 
sting  seems  to  depend  more  upon  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  sufferer  than  any  other  cause ;  some 
suffering  much  agony,  occasionally  terminating  in 
death,  while  others  become  only  slightly  agitated. 
The  remedies  employed  are  the  volatile  alkali, 
chloroform  used  externally  and  internally,  and, 
externally,  ipecacoan  in  form  of  a  paste.  The 
favourite  remedy  now  in  the  United  States  is  the 
^  whisky  cure,'  which,  under  the  form  of  arrack, 
combined  in  the  case  of  a  scorpion  sting  with  a 
poultice  of  chewed  tobacco,  was  known  for  the 
last  fifty  years  to  the  British  soldier  in  India. 
Buthus  afer,  Ztnn.,  the  great  black  scorpion  of 
Ceylon,  is  as  large  as  a  little  cray-fish ;  its  sting 
occasions  a  little  inflammation.  Small  birds 
wounded  by  a  scorpion  tremble,  stagger,  soon  fall 
down,  become  convulsed,  and  die.  It  is  said  that 
a  scorpion,  if  snrroimded  by  fire  so  as  to  be  pre- 
vented escaping,  stings  itself  to  death.  Infested 
spots  seem  to  have  been  common  in  Palestine  and 
Mesopotamia,  as  in  Numbers  xxxiv.  4 ;  Joshua 
XV.  3 ;  Judges  i.  36 ;  1  Maccabees  v.  3.  The 
males  are  smaller  than  the  females  ;  the  penis  is 
doable,  and  placed  near  the  combs ;  the  lemales 
have  two  vulve;  during  copulation  they  are 
placed  upon  their  backs.  They  are  ovoviviparous, 
eggs  40  or  60  in  number,  and  gestation  lasts  for  a 
year. — Eng.  Cyc;  Burton^  The  City  of  (he  Saints, 
p.  193;   Wallace. 

SCORPION  FISH,  Saccobranchus  fossilis. 

SCORPION  SPIDER  Species  of  the  genus 
Galeodes,  or  scorpion  spiders,  occur  in  Central 
Asia,  Tartary,  and  in  the  Himalaya.  The  scorpion 
spiders  common  on  the  steppes,  are  the  Galeodes 
aranoides  (Phalangium  aranoides  of  Pallas).  The 
Galeodes  (or  Solpuga)  are  dreaded  for  their  bites, 
reputed  to  be  envenomed ;  but  this  is  now  denied 
by  naturalists.  This  very  formidable  and  most 
voracious  spider  is  a  terrible  pest  on  the  Astracan 
steppe,  where  its  bite  is  much  dreaded  by  the 
Kalmuks,  who  call  it  the  *  black  widow  (bel- 
bossan  chana).  They  harbour  chiefly  under  the 
tofts  of  wormwood,  and  about  the  bones  which 
are  always  to  be  foimd  near  a  Kalmuk  habitation, 
and  also  at  the  mouth  of  the  deserted  nests  of  the 
Spermophflos  citillus,  where  they  collect  a  sort  of 
bed  of  leaves.    Camels  seem  to  suffer  most  from 


these  spiden,  because  they  are  most  addicted  to 
lying  on  the  ground. 

Galeodes  voraz,  Hutton,  of   Northern   India,  '  paper  screens.      The  shoji 
feeds  at  night  on  beetles,  flies,  and  even  large  i  with  translucent  paper. 
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lizards,  sometimes  gorging  itself  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  become  almost  unable  to  move,  and  remain- 
ing torpid  and  motionless  for  about  a  fortnight. 
A  sparrow,  as  also  a  musk-rat  (Sorex  Indicus),  put 
along  with  it,  were  killed  by  it.  It  was  seen  to 
attack  a  young  sparrow  half -grown,  and  seize  it 
by  the  thigh,  which  it  sawed  through,  then  caught 
the  bird  by  the  throat,  and  put  an  end  to  its 
sufferings  by  cutting  off  its  head.  Dr.  Baddeley 
confined  one  under  a  glass  wall-shade  with  two 
young  musk-rats  (Sorex  Indicus),  both  of  which 
it  destroyed.  In  neither  instance  did  the  galeodes 
devour  its  prey  after  killing  it.  Capt.  T.  Hutton, 
in  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Society's 
Journal,  p.  860,  makes  mention  of  a  lizard  bitten 
by  one  being  allowed  to  escape  with  only  a  severe 
wound  on  the  side,  and  as  it  lived  for  some  days 
before  being  permitted  to  run  off,  the  bite  of  the 
galeodes  would  not  appear  to  be  poisonona — 
Gos^,  pp.  237,  238 ;  Term,  Ceylon,  p.  470 ;  Capt. 
Hutton,  in  Jour,  As.  Soc.  of  Ben.  xi.  part  ii.  p. 
860. 

SCORPION,  TAILLESS.  Three  species  of 
the  tailless  scorpions  have  been  noticed  in  Cey- 
lon, all  with  the  common  characteristics  of  being 
nocturnal,  very  active,  very  minute,  of  a  pale- 
chesnut  colour,  and  each  armed  with  a  crab-like 
claw.  They  are  Chelifer  librorum,  Temp.,  Ch. 
oblongus,  Temp.,  and  Ch.  acaroides,  Herm.  The 
latter  species  has  certainly  been  introduced  from 
Europe,  in  Duteh  or  Portuguese  books.^ — Tennent^s 
Ceylon. 

SCORZONERA  HISPANICA,  Linn.,  is  an 
annual  from  the  south  of  Europe,  sown  in  India 
either  in  beds,  broadcast,  or  planted  out  in  rows 
at  a  distance  of  a  foot  apart ;  has  a  long  milkv- 
jaiced  root ;  grows  without  any  difiiculty  after  the 
rains.  The  root  when  boiled  and  dressed  is  rather 
a  delicate  vegetable.  It  comes  to  perfection  in 
three  or  four  months.  Salsafy,  the  black  scorzo- 
nera,  requires  the  same  treatment  Two  species 
occur  in  the  Himalaya.  In  China,  the  Meh-men- 
tung  is  a  species  of  scoizonera,  called  viper^s-* 
grass ;  its  root  is  eaten  as  a  vegetable. — Jaffrey  ; 
Smith. 

SCOTLAND  is  supposed  to  be  mentioned  iu 
the  Puranaa  On  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  are 
many  megalithic  monuments,  several  of  which 
bear  sculptures  of  serpents,  while  others,  ap- 
parently of  almost  equal  antiquity,  bear  the 
cross. — Darwinism  in  Morals,  p.  189. 

SCOTOPHILUS,  a  genus  of  bats,  of  which 
the  species  are  Sc.  Coromandelianus,  falcatus,  fuli- 
ginosus,  fulvidus,  Hodgsoni,  leialeri,  lobatus, 
pachyomus,  pumiloides,  serotinus.  They  are  of 
the  £unily  Noctilionide. 

Sc.  Coromandelianus,  Fr.  Cuv.,  is  a  very 
small  bat^  not  much  laiver  than  the  humble  hee, 
and  of  a  glossy  black  colour. 

SCOURING-LEAYES,  of  the  Aetna  aspera 
and  A.  spicata  of  China,  are  used  for  cleaning 
pewter  vessels. 

SCREENS,  the  tattl  of  Europeans  in  India, 
are  made  of  fragrant  or  other  grasses,  and  are 
suspended  over  the  house  doors  and  windows, 
and  wetted  with  water,  to  cool  the  interiors.  In 
China,  glazed  and  varnished  papers  are  largely 
used  for  screens.  In  Japan,  the  Ama-do  is  an 
outside  sliding  shutter.     Fu  su-ma  are  sliding 

is  a  sliding  screen 
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SCREW  PINE,  Kaldero  bush,  Umbrella  tree. 


Thaium,  ThaUy, 
ThaUy  ma^ali,  . 


Tam. 


}> 


Vaooa  of  ICaaritiaB,  Fr. 
Keora,  ....  Hind. 
Sithaynar,     .    •      Tam. 

The  screw  pine,  the  Pandanus  odoratissimus 
of  botanista,  grows  in  Africa,  Madagascar,  Bourbon, 
the  Mauritius,  Ceylon,  in  the  Peninsula  of  India, 
Burma,  and  Malayana,  being  very  common  along 
the  sea-coast.  The  leaves  are  used  for  making 
mats,  baskets,  and  hats;  there  are  extensive 
manufactories  of  these  articles  at  Pulioat,  Cudda- 
lore,  and  several  other  localities.  The  leaves,  as 
soon  as  gathered,  have  the  spines  stripped  off 
their  edges,  the  dorsal  nerve  is  stripped  off,  and 
the  leaf  divided  into  slips  of  the  breadth  proper 
for  the  use  for  which  they  are  required.  The 
fibre  of  the  leaf  is  white,  soft,  and  pulpy,  but 
possessed  of  little  strength.  It  appears  to  be  a 
good  material  for  the  preparation  of  paper,  but 
ill  suited  for  cordage.  The  aerial  roots  are  much 
used  as  coarse  brushes  for  whitewashing  houses ; 
when  beaten  with  a  mallet  they  open  out  like  a 
soft  brush.  The  tender  white  leaves  of  the  flower 
yield  a  delightful  fragrance. — M.  E,  J.  R. 

SCROPHULARIACEiE.  Lind.  The  fig-worts, 

a  natural  order  of  plants,  very  widely  diffused 

over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  h&ng  found  in  the 

whole  range  of  climate  between  the  poles  and 

tropics.    36  £.  Indian  genera  and  166  species  are 

known : — 

Scoparia. 
12  linaria. 

1  Antirrhinum. 

5  Pterostigma. 
3  Bonnaya. 
9  Yandellia. 

6  Torenia. 

2  Artanema. 
8  Striga. 

SCULPTURES.  Monuments,  decorated  build- 
ings, and  sculptured  texts  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal modes  which  the  various  rulers  and  their 
wealthy  subjects  have  adopted  to  perpetuate  their 
edicts,  their  names,  and  fame.  The  history  of 
the  ancient  races  in  all  the  south  of  Asia  is  to 
be  read  in  tbeir  sculptures,  and  that  of  Egypt, 
Assyria,  Babylonia,  and  British  India  is  being 
daily  added  to  by  means  of  relics  which  are  being 
exhumed  after  an  interval  of  2000  or  3000  years. 
The  Jews  were  forbidden  to  make  the  likeness 
of  anything  in  the  heavens  above,  or  on  the  earth 
beneath,  in  order  to  bow  down  and  worship  it  But 
with  the  Egyptians  of  old,  and  with  Uie  Hindu 
and  Buddhist  religionists  now,  the  art  of  sculpture 
is  the  very  pillar  of  their  religion ;  the  priests  in 
every  temple  first  nuide  (and  still  make)  their 
god,  and  tnen  worshipped  it ;  as  in  Exodus  xx. 
4,  the  Egyptians  worshipped  figures  of  the  sun 
as  Ra,  and  of  the  stars  as  the  other  gods,  as  also 
images  of  men,  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes ;  but  the 
earliest  examples  of  Indian  sculpture  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  rails  of  Budh  Gaya  and  Bharhut  of 
the  age  B.C.  250  to  200.  Elephants,  deer,  and 
monkeys  are  better  represented  there  than  in  any 
Bcalptores  known  in  any  part  of  the  worid ;  so  too 
are  some  trees,  and  the  architectural  details  are 
oat  with  an  elegance  and  precision  which  are 
very  admirable.  The  human  figures,  too,  are 
truthful  to  nature,  thongh  differing  from  the 
European  standard  of  biauty  and  grace,  and 
where  grouped  together  combine  to  express  the 
action  intended  with  singular  felicity. 


1  Vebascum. 

1  Celcia. 

8  Scrophularia. 
3  MazuB. 
3  Miraolus. 
5  Herpestifl. 

Caranga. 
3  Dopatrium. 

2  Peplidium. 


6  Linderbergia. 
12  Stemodia. 

7  limnophila. 
3  Buchnera. 

1  Sutera. 
7  Buddlea. 
1  Hemiphragma. 
Gerardia. 


In  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  there 
arose  in  the  extreme  N.W.  of  India,  in  the 
Panjab,  and  to  the  W.  of  the  Indus,  a  school  of 
sculpture  strongly  impregnated  with  the  traditions 
of  Greek  art,  and  which  continued  to  flourish 
there  for  the  firet  five  centuries  of  the  Christiau 
era.  What  the  Buddhists  were  to  the  architec- 
ture of  Northern  India,  that  the  Greeks  were  to 
its  sculpture.  Greek  faces  and  profiles  constantly 
occur  in  ancient  Buddhist  statuaiy,  and  par- 
ticularly pure  in  the  Panjab.  Proceeding  south- 
wards from  the  Panjab,  the  Greek  type  begins  to 
fade.  Purity  of  outline  gives  place  to  luscious- 
ness  of  form.  In  the  female  figures  the  artists 
trust  more  to  swelling  breasts  and  towering 
chignons,  and  load  the  neck  with  constantly 
accumulating  jewels.  Nevertheless  the  Grecian 
type  long  sm-vived  in  Indian  art  It  is  per- 
fectly unlike  the  coarse  conventional  ideal  of 
beauty  in  modern  Hindu  sculptures,  and  may 
perhaps  be  traced  as  late  as  the  delicate  pro- 
files on  the  Sun  Temple  at  Kanarak,  built  in 
the  12th  century  a.d.  on  the  Oriasa  shore. 
Borrowing  an  impulse  from  Greek  models,  the 
Buddhist  sculptors,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era,  freed  themselves  from  the  oriental 
tradition,  which  demands  only  the  gigantic  and 
the  grotesque,  and  imitated  nature  with  some 
success.  But  with  the  revival  of  Brahmanism, 
Hindu  sculpture  again  degenerated,  and  it  pos- 
sesses a  religious  rather  than  an  sssthelic  interest 

In  the  4th  and  5ih  centuries,  at  Amraoti,  a  school 
of  sculpture  was  developed  partaking  of  the 
characteristics  both  of  those  of  Central  India 
and  of  the  west,  and  the  degree  of  art  displayed 
by  sculpture  there  may  be  regarded  as  the  culmi- 
nating point  attained  by  that  art  in  India.  In 
the  subsequent  sculpture  of  tbe  eariy  Hindu 
temples  and  later  Buddhist  caves,  it  has  lost  much 
of  its  higher  SBStbetic  and  phonetic  qualities,  and 
frequently  resorts  to  expedients  of  doubling  the 
size  of  principal  peisonages,  and  of  distinguishing 
gods  from  men  by  giving  them  more  heads  and 
hands  than  ordinary  beings.  This  is  done  with 
considerable  vigour  and  richness  of  effect  in  the 
temples  of  Orissa  and  Mysore ;  and  in  the  south 
of  India  some  of  the  most  remarkable  groups 
and  statues  continued  to  be  executed  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  18th  centuiy.  But  though 
the  technic  art  of  architecture  continues  to  be 
practised  with  considerable  success,  their  paintings 
and  sculptured  decorations  excite  only  flings  of 
dismay,  the  result  of  the  deterioration  of  moral 
and  intellectual  power. 

Many  of  the  Vaishnava  temples  all  oyer  India 
are  di&gured  by  obscenities,  and  those  in  the 
temples  of  the  Lingaet  sect,  between  the  Turn- 
budra  and  the  Godavery,  are  unexampled ;  but 
the  Saiva  shrines  are  generally  free  from  all  such, 
though  at  Khajuraho  in  Bundelkhand  is  one 
with  gross  obscenities. 

General  A.  Cunningham  believes  that  the 
Buddhist  sculptures  of  the  Indo-Scythic  period, 
found  in  the  Eastern  Panjab  at  Shahfaaxgarhi, 
show  traces  of  Grecian  art  lu  all  Indo-Greek 
sculptures,  whenever  a  face  is  partly  tamed  to 
one  side,  that  side  is  invariably  oat  away  to 
nearly  flatness,  so  as  to  give  a  deeper  shadow  to 
it  and  a  greater  prominence  to  the  anaveited 
side.  There  are  also  fine  specimens  of  Indo- 
Gorinthiaa  pillars.     He  thinks  the  great  mass 
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of  Ihem  belong  to  the  most  flourishing  period  of 
Indo-Scythic  nde  nnder  Kanishka  and  his  imme- 
diate snocesBors,  or  from  B.C.  40  to  a.d.  100. 
The  beautj  of  some  specimens  is  great.  Athene 
with  Bpear  and  helmet,  now  in  the  Lahore  museum, 
may  date  as  early  as  B.c.  80. 

The  Indo-Pf  rsian  style  prevailed  over  the  -whole 
of  Northern  India,  both  before  and  after  the 
Christian  era.  Its  prototype  is  to  be  found  in  the 
famous  pillars  of  the  Acbsemenian  palaces  at 
Persepolis  and  Susa.  In  the  N.W.  of  India,  it 
Traa  sapplanted  by  the  three  different  styles  of 
Greek  architecture,  by  the  Indo-Corinthian  in 
the  Kabul  valley,  by  the  Indo-Ionic  in  Taxila, 
and  by  the  Indo-Doric  in  Kashmir.  But  no 
spedmens  of  these  styles  have  been  found  to 
tne  east  of  the  Sutlej,  whereas  the  Indo- Persian 
style  was  spread  over  the  whole  of  Northern 
India,  from  Kabul  to  Orissa,  and  from  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges  to  the  source  of  the  Godavery. 
Numerous  specimens  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the 
sculptures  of  Bharhut,  Gaya,  and  Sanchi,  and  in  the 
actual  pillars  of  Mathura,  Nasik,  Bedsa,  and  Orissa. 

The  Hoisala  Bellala  temple  at  Somnathpur  is 
triple,  the  cells  with  their  sikras  being  attached 
to  a  square  pillared  hall;  elegance  of  outline 
and  marvellous  elaboration  of  detail  characterize 
these  shrines.  The  great  temple  at  Baillar  has 
a  very  solid  vimana,  with  an  anterala  or  porch, 
and  stands  on  a  terrace  about  3  feet  high  and 
10  to  15  feet  wide.  It  was  erected  by  Vishnu 
Verddhana,  to  commemorate  his  conversion  by 
Bamanuja  from  the  Jain  to  the  Hindu  faith. 

At  HuUabid  is  the  small  shrine  of  Kait  Eswara, 
covered  with  sculptures  of  the  very  best  class  of 
Indian  art.  llie  great  double  temple  there  rises 
25  feet  from  the  terrace;  but  was  left  uncompleted. 
It  is  built  of  indurated  potstone,  erected  in  a 
block,  and  sculptured  afterwards.  On  the  terrace 
stands  a  frieze  of  elephants,  above  it  a  frieze  of 
the  Sberdala  conventional  elephants,  the  emblems 
of  the  Hoisala  Bellala ;  then  comes  a  scroll  of 
infinite  beauty,  and  over  it  a  frieze  of  horsemen 
and  another  scroll,  over  which  is  a  bas-relief 
about  700  feet  in  length,  of  scenes  from  the 
Raniayana,  representing  the  conquest  of  Ceylon, 
and  id  I  the  varied  incidents  of  that  epic.  At 
another  part  are  figures  of  all  the  Hindu  Pantheon  ; 
Brahma  occurs  three  or  four  times,  Siva  with 
Parvati  on  his  knee  is  repeated  fourteen  times, 
Vishnu  and  his  avatars  still  oftener.  All  that 
is  wild  in  human  fancy,  or  warm  in  human  feeling, 
is  found  portrayed  on  these  walls. 

In  the  architecture  of  Southern  India,  a  sculp- 
ture of  frequent  occurrence  are  groups  of  the 
Yali ;  a  monster  of  the  lion  type  is  represented 
trampling  on  an  elephant,  or  a  warrior  sitting  on 
a  rearing  horse,  his  feet  on  the  shields  of  foot 
soldiers,  sometimes  slaying  men,  sometime  tigers, 
— both  of  them  barbarous  monstrosities. 

Paliya  stones  over  the  graves  of  those  who 
have  fallen  in  battle,  and  Sati  stones,  are  common 
in  Gajerat  and  Cutch,  and  the  Paduka  or  foot 
sculptures  on  the  monuments  of  Sadhus,  are 
very  numerous.  The  older  Paliya  are  sculptures 
showing  the  style  of  dress  and  warlike  accoutre- 
ments of  olden  times, — chain  armour,  horses  in 
mail,  bows  and  arrows,  swords  of  various  shapes, 
shields,  javelins,  etc.  etc.,  and  not  unfrequentiy 
the  names  of  the  reigning  princes  with  dates,  as 
that  of  Lakha  Phulani  at  Adkot. 
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The  sculptures  in  Kashmir,  at  Sanchi,  Benares, 
Amraoti,  Madura,  Trichinopoly,  Tanjore,  and 
Mahaballipuram  have  attracted  much  notice,  as 
also  have  those  in  the  cave  temples  at  Ellora, 
Ajunta,  Elephanta,  and  the  edicts  of  Asoka  at 
Gimar  and  other  places. 

The  Amraoti  sculptures  belong  to  a  period  of 
300  years  later  than  those  of  Sanchi,  and  the 
topes  illustrate  the  faith  at  their  date.  In  the 
Amraoti  sculptures  are  numerous  priests  and 
other  signs  of  a  clerical  order  segregated  from 
the  laity  and  of  an  established  ritual.  Sanchi  is 
illustrative  of  the  Hinayana  Buddhist  philosophy, 
500  years  before  the  oldest  Buddhist  book ;  and 
Amraoti  illustrates  the  Mahayana  philosophy, 
800  years  after  its  promulgation. 

The  sculptures  on  every  ancient  temple  in 
India  throw  some  light  on  the  subject  of  old 
costume.  These  are  probably  considerably  within 
the  Christian  era,  and  they  furnish  specimens  of 
the  local  costumes  of  1000  years  ago ;  but  many 
temples  in  the  south  and  west  ot  India,  as  also 
in  Gujerat  and  Orissa,  etc,  are  known  to  belong 
to  periods  as  early  as  a.d.  500.  But  although 
groups  of  figures  are  numerous  beyond  descrip- 
tion, their  attire  seems  to  be  entirely  conventional. 
Men  for  the  most  part  wear  head-dresses  in  the 
form  of  conical  crowns  richly  covered  with  orna- 
ments ;  their  bodies  are  naked,  and  their  breasts 
and  arms  show  necklaces  and  armlets  of  very 
ornate  patterns.  From  the  loins  to  the  knee 
or  middle  of  the  thigh,  they  have  in  most 
instances  kilts,  as  it  were,  ako  composed  of 
ornaments ;  and  many  are  altogether  nude,  both 
male  and  female,  with  a  girdle  of  ornamental 
pattern  round  the  loins.  These  figures  abound 
among  the  sculptures  of  Ellora  and  to  the  13th 
century ;  also  upon  the  Cholla  temples  at  Con- 
jeveram  and  elsewhere,  probably  of  the  same  era. 
In  the  Jain  sculpture  the  male  and  female  figures 
are  invariably  naked,  but  ornamented  in  general 
with  necklaces,  bracelets,  armlets,  and  zones  of 
exceedingly  intricate  and  beautiful  patterns,  in 
imitation,  probably,  of  the  chased  gold  work  of 
the  period. 

Some  of  the  men^s  figures  on  the  temples  of 
the  south  of  India  are  clothed  with  defensive 
armour,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  a  sewn  garment. 
The  men^s  figures  have  short  waist-cloths  or 
dhotis,  like  kilts,  with  an  end  in  some  cases 
cast  over  the  shoulder ;  the  women  are  in  the 
same  costume ;  but  both  in  the  earlier  memorial 
stones  and  on  some  of  the  profuse  sculpture  on 
the  temple  at  Hullabid  in  Mysore  (Dhara  Sa- 
mudra,  10th  to  12th  century  A.D.),  they  wear 
bodices,  tied  in  front,  as  Hindu  women  wear  them 
at  present. 
'  The  best  representations  of  ancient  costume 
in  India  are  the  celebrated  fresco  paintings  in 
the  caves  of  Ajunta.  In  the  Buddhist  caves  of 
Ellora  some  paintings  in  a  similar  style  had  been 
executed ;  but  they  were  destroyed  by  the  Mu- 
hammadans  when  they  invaded  the  Dekhan  early 
in  the  14th  century,  and  it  is  extraordinary  that 
those  of  Ajunta  escaped  their  iconoclastic  and 
fanatic  zeal.  They  did  escape,  however,  and  for 
several  years  Major  Gill,  of  the  Madras  army,  was 
engaged  by  Government  in  copying  them  on  their 
original  scale.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  the  date  of 
the  Ajunta  paintings,  which  represent  scenes  in 
Buddlust  history ;  and  the  series  may  extend  from 
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the  first  or  second  century  before  Cbrisc  to  the 
fourth  and  sixth  century  of  our  era.  In  either  case 
they  are  upwards  of  1000  years  old.  One  very 
large  picture,  covered  with  figures,  represents 
the  coronation  of  Sinhala,  a  Buddhist  king.  He 
is  seated  on  a  stool  or  chair,  crowned  with  a 
tiara  of  the  usual  conventional  form ;  corn,  as 
an  emblem  of  plenty  and  fertility,  is  being  noured 
over  his  shoulder  by  girls.  He  is  nakea  from 
the  throat  to  the  waist.  All  the  women  are 
naked  to  the  waist ;  some  of  them  have  the  end 
of  the  cloth,  or  saree,  thrown  across  the  bosom, 
and  passing  over  the  left  shoulder.  Spearmen 
on  foot  and  on  horseback  have  short  waist-cloths 
only.  In  another  large  picture,  full  of  figures, 
representing  the  introduction  of  Buddhism  into 


of  the  Muhammadan,  are  as  astonishing  as  they 
are  successful.  In  the  14th  century  neither 
European  nor  Asiatic  sacrificed  utility  to  beauty ; 
they  sought  to  adorn  the  parts  of  their  construction, 
never  to  construct  theu*  ornament.  To  them  a 
dome  was  the  outward  and  visible  expression  of 
its  internal  shape;  if  a  kiosk  was  mtroduced, 
it  was  to  crown  a  staircase,  add  weight  to  an 
angle,  or  to  serve  some  other  useful  purpose. 
Marble  was  legitimately  employed  to  cover  a 
dome  or  a  kiosk,  to  form  a  border  to  an  arch- 
way inscribed  with  sentences  from  the  Koran,  or 
in  perforated  screens  exquisitely  carved.  It  is 
possible  to  *  read '  such  buildings ;  they  are  sennons 
m  stones,  they  are  works  of  art.  The  plains  of 
Dehli  disclose  little  to  mark  the  15tb  century. 


Ceylon  and  its  establishment  there,  all  the  figures,  >  A  mosque  full  of  details  of  marvellous  originality, 


n)iJe  and  female,  are  naked  to  the  waist  Some 
have  waist-cloths  or  kilts  only,  others  have  scarfs, 
or  probably  the  ends  of  the  dhotis  thrown  over 
the  shoulders.  .  Female  figures  in  different  atti- 
tudes around,  are  all  naked,  but  have  necklaces, 
ear-rings,  and  bracelets;  and  one,  a  girdle  of 
jewels  round. 


and  other  buildings  created  by  Humayun,  the 
gateways  of  Arab  ki  serai,  and  many  a  nameless 
sepulchre,  fairly  represent  the  16th;  though 
Humayun's  tomb  discloses  a  falling  off  in  know- 
ledge of  constructive  principle.  The  works  of 
Akbar,  in  the  17th  century,  present  a  host  of 
ideas  to  inquiring  men  astonished  to  find  ao  many 


Later  structures  have  been  raised  by  Muham-  proofs  of  bodily  vigour  and  maacnline  intellect 
roadans.  In  Northern  India  [the  best  buildings  !  such  as  it  seems  difficult  to  ascribe  to  an  Indian 
date  from  the  12th  to  the  16th  century  (a.d.  1198-    population. 

1554).  They  were  erected  during  the  Pathan  uut  the  era  of  the  European  renaissance 
domination,  and  are  contemporaneous  with  the  '  exhibits  in  the  north-west  of  India  a  still  more 
best  period  of  European  art,  that  is  of  the  Christian    remarkable  spectacle.      There  rose  in  the  city  of 


era.  The  epoch  which  witnessed  the  art-glories 
of  Rouen  and  Chartres,  of  Paris  under  Philip 
Augustus,  of  Rheims,  Loan,  and  Noyon,  of  Troyes 
and  Dijon,  participated  in  the  triumphs — only 
tempered  by  a  low  degree  of  civilisation— of 
Pathan  warriors,  who,  justly  ambitious  to  per- 
petuate the  conquest  of  the  Hindus,  employed 
their  subjects  to  erect  for  them  a  series  of  DuUd- 
ings  in  the  capital  of  Dehli,  which  are  among  the 
most  remarkable  in  India.  No  isolated  monu- 
ment, at  least  of  the  ISth  century,  exists  anywhere 
to  equal  in  beauty,  strength,  or  dimensions  the 
celebrated  Kiitub  Minar;  and  the  magnificent 
range  of  arches  which  form  part  of  the  ruins  of 
the  Great  Mosque,  as  the  Kutub,  are  only  less 
beautiful,  from  certain  defects  of  construction, 
than  the  pointed  openings  of  Christian  cathedrals, 
which,  however,  they  rival  in  colossal  proportions. 
The  14th  century — in  France  almost  barren  of 
art  reminiscences,  owing  to  foreign  invasion  and 
intestine  wars — is  remarkable  as  the  epoch  when 
English  art  first  acquired  its  individuality.  At 
the  same  period,  a  like  individuality  was  growing 
out  of  the  many  buildings  erected  by  the  Hindus 
for  their  Muhammadan  masters.  In  striking 
contrast  with  the  delicate  ornament  of  Netley. 
Tintem,  and  Melrose,  with  the  fortifications  of 
many  an  English  city,  and  the  spires  of  many  ah 
English  church,  are  the  mausoleum  of  Taghalaq 
Shah,  the  city  he  erected  and  called  after  his 
name,  the  villages  of  Kirkhee  and  Begampur,  the 
Jumaat  Khana  mosque,  and  the  tombs  around 
it,  all  of  which  display  a  stem  simplicity,  more 
characteristic  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  than  the  native 
mind,  as  well  as  knowledge  of  construction  and 
power  of  execution,  combined  with  mathematical 
precision  in  the  application  of  building  materials 
to  their  logical  uses.  The  arrangements  intro- 
duced to  Bupplv  the  wants  of  the  ruling  race, 
and  the  skufui  adaptation  of  an  ind^nous 
method  of  building  to  the  manners  and  customs 


Agra  a  building  of  white  marble,  which,  viewed 
at  sunrise  or  sunset,  in  the  heat  of  the  day  .or 
bv  chill  moonlight,  conveys  to  the  eye  impressions 
of  grace  and  beauty  such  as  no  photographic 
skill  can  seize,  no  painter  or  architect  delineate. 
Forgetting  that  the  dome  is  as  false  as  it  is  useless, 
that  a  so-called  symmetry  is  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  propriety  and  sense,  and  that  a  species 
of  mosaic  which  should  serve  to  decorate  a  lady's 
boudoir  is  unfitted  for  the  exterior  of  a  colossal 
mausoleum, — the  Taj  Mahal  remains  the  most 
magnificent  architectural  effect  to  be  found  in 
the  whole  world.  The  men  of  the  17th  century 
who  created  it  were  artists  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word,  but  thev  were  content  to  please  the 
eye,  while  their  predecessors  of  the  14th  aimed 
at  satisfying  the  mind  also. 

A  raised  platform,  313  feet  square  and  18 
feet  high,  faced  with  white  marble,  has  at  each 
corner  a  minaret  133  feet  in  height  In  the 
centre  stands  the  mausoleum,  a  square  of  186  feet, 
with  33  feet  9  inches  of  its  comers  cut  off.  The 
centre  of  this  is  occupied  by  the  principal  dome, 
68  feet  in  diameter  and  80  feet  in  height,  under 
which  is  an  enclosure  formed  by  a  screen  of  trellis- 
work  of  white  marble.  Within  this,  in  its  centre, 
is  the  over  tomb  of  Mumtaz  Mahal,  and  on  one 
side  that  of  Shah  Jahan,  the  tombs  being  in 
vaults  immediately  below.  In  every  angle  of 
the  building  is  a  small  domical  apartment,  two 
storevs  in  height,  26  feet  8  inches  in  diameter. 
All  the  spandrels,  all  the  angles  and  more  import- 
ant architectural  details,  of  pure  white  marble, 
and  the  tombs  and  screens  are  inlaid  with  agates, 
jaspers,  bloodstones,  comlnned  in  wreaths,  scrolls, 
ana  frets,  exquisite  in  design  and  beautifdl  in 
colour. 

Aurangzeb  oirdered  a  structnre  over  hisdanghter 
Rabia  at  Aurangabad,  and  in  the  beainning  of  the 
19th  century  an  imitation  was  erected  at  Lncknow. 

The  black-ground  moaaios  at  Dehli  are  simiUtf 
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to  the  Florentine  mofiaics,  and  are  thought  to 
have  been  introduced  by  Austin  of  Bordeaux,  a 
jeweller  who  was  much  employed  by  Shah  Jahan. 
The  mosaics  on  a  white  ground  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  buildings  of  Lahore,  Dehli,  Agra ;  the  Taj 
MabaJ  and  the  palace  of  Shah  Jahan,  at  Agra, 
contain  the  most  numerous  and  finest  examples. 
They  resemble  the  white  ground  mosaics  of 
Europe,  as  seen  in  trays,  tables,  and  fancy-work. 

Austin  or  Augnstin  de  Bordeaux  executed  a 
mosaic  of  Orpheus  or  Apollo  playing  to  the  beasts, 
after  J^phaeTs  picture,  which  was  in  the  throne- 
room  there.  It  was  brought  to  London  to  the  India 
museum. 

The  Indians  owe  their  knowledge  of  thepietro- 


duro  art  of  inlaying  in  precious  stones  to  Floren-    S.  Burgeri,  Jf.  and  H,,  Japan,  £.  I.  Archipelago. 


tine  artists.  Up  to  the  erection  of  Akbar's  tomb 
at  Sikandra,  in  the  first  ten  years  of  Jahangir^s 
reign,  a.d.  1605-1615,  there  are  numerous  mosaics 
of  coloured  marble,  but  no  sample  of  inlay.  In 
the  tomb  of  Itimad-ud-Dowlan,  a.d.  1615  to 
1628,  both  systems  are  in  perfection.  In  the 
Taj  and  the  palaces  at  Agra  and  Dehli,  built  by 
Shah  Jahan,  a.d.  1628-1668,  the  mosaic  has 
disappeared,  beiug  entirely  supplanted  by  the 
inlay.— Fer<7WMon,  jip.  83, 862, 888, 405,  588,  596 ; 
Cunningham^  Y.  viii;  Burgess^  Mor,  and  Maty 
1868-89. 

SCUTELLARIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
family  Lamiaceee,  section  Scutellarieae.  Handsome 
plants  when  in  flower,  adapted  for  the  front  of 
borders;  the  colours  are  purple,  yellow,  red,  or 
blue.  S.  viscidula  is  the  Hwang-k'in  of  China ; 
its  roots  and  seed  are  used  medicinally. 

S.  Colebrookiana,  Wall,,  Peninsala  of  India. 

8.  discolor,  Celeb.  ^  Ehaaiya  and  Nepal. 

8.    Indica,  Linn,,  Mahabaleshwar,  China,  Japan, 
Moluooas. 

8.  riyularii,  WaU.,  Nepal  and  China. 

8.  Bcandens,  Bueh.j  Nepal  and  Kamaon. 

8.  yiolacea,  Wight,  Peninsula  of  India. 
—W.Jc;  RiddelL 

SCYLAX,  B.C.  560,  was  the  first  European  who 
is  known  to  have  visited  India.     He  was  sent  by 


reached  by  sea  a  country  which  he  called  India, 
and  brought  back  a  cargo  of  spices  and  precious 
stones.  He  wrote  an  account  of  the  coasts  which 
he  yisited,  and  it  was  made  use  of  by  Pliny.  But 
it  is  possible  that  the  unknown  country,  called 
India,  which  Eudoxus  visited,  was  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  for  Abyssinia  was  often  called 
India  by  the  ancients,  and  all  east  of  the  Euphrates 
was  also  known  as  Hind  or  India — Perry's  BirtVs- 
eye  View  of  India,  p.  52 ;  As.  Res.  x.  p.  113. 

SCYLLIIDiE,  a  famUy  of  fishes,  of  which  the 
following  species  occur  in  the  Indian  Ocean  : — 

Soyllium  marmoratum,  Benn.,  £.  I.  Archipelago. 
8.  maculatum,  Bl.,  Schn.,  Australian  8ea8. 
8.  Capense,  M.  and  H,,  Cape,  India. 


Ginglymostoma  MuUeri,  Othr,,  India. 

G.  brevicaudatum,  Othr.,  Zanzibar,  8eycheUes. 

G.  concolor,  Jtupp.,  Red  Sea,  Indian  Ocean,  Archipelago. 

Steffostoma  tigrinum,  Gm.,  Indian  Seas. 

Chiloscyllium  malaisianum,  Less.,  Archipelago. 

G.  Indicum,  Om.,  Cape  to  Japan. 

G.  punctatum,  M.  and  H.,  Java. 

Crossorhinus  barbatus,  &m.,  Australia  and  Japan. 

C.  dasypogon,  BUcr.,  Archipelago. 

SCYTHIA,  Sakadwipa,  also  Sakatai,  the  coun- 
try of  the  Sakee,  was  a  term  in  use  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  of  a  very  indefinite  character, 
but  it  was  generally  understood  to  mean  the  terri- 
tories occupied  by  the  nomadic  tribes  who  roamed 
over  the  regions  from  the  north  of  the  Black  and 
Caspian  Seas,  eastwards  into  the  countries  now 
known  as  Mongolia  and  Tartary.  Ancient  Euro- 
pean literature  further  distinguishes  Scythians 
mto  those  of  Europe  and  those  of  Asia ;  the  former 
are  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  country  from 
the  Danube  to  the  sources  of  the  Dniester  and  the 
Dnieper,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Don,  and 
along  the  northern  shores  of  the  Bkck  Sea.  The 
portion  between  the  Danube  and  the  city  of  Car- 
cinitis  was  caUed  Old  Scythia ;  and  the  peninsula 
(Taurida)  to  the  Borysthenes  was  called  Little 
Scythia ;  and  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  Little  Scythia 
included  the  country  as  far  as  the  Danube,  previ- 


Darins  to  explore  the  Indus,  and  wrote  an  account  ,  ously  occupied  by  the  Thracians.    These  European 


of  his  journey.  The  next  historian  of  India  was 
Ctesias,  who  lived  for  some  years  at  the  Persian 
court  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  6.c.  427.  Herodotus, 
however,  followed  Scylax  as  an  authority,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  expedition  of  Alexander,  B.C. 
327,  that  a  body  of  able  observers,  trained  in  the 
school  of  Aristotle,  were  able  to  give  accurate 
ideas  to  Europe  of  the  condition  of  India ;  and  of 
these  writers,  Megaathenes  is  far  the  most  import- 
ant. He  lived  at  the  court  of  Chaudragupta,  at 
Palibrotha,  as  an  envoy  from  Seleucus  i.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  the  military  force  of  Chaudragupta 
consisted  of  600,000  infantry,  80,000  cavaby,  and 
9000  elephants.  India  seems  to  have  been  known 
to  the  Greeks  only  as  a  country  that,  by  sea,  was 
to  be  reached  by  the  way  of  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Persian  Gulf ;  and  though  Scylax  had,  by  the 
order  of  Darius,  dropped  down  the  river  Indus, 
coasted  Arabia,  and  thence  reached  the  Red  Sea, 
this  voyage  was  either  forgotten  or  disbelieved, 
and  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  it  seems  probable 
that  nobody  thought  that  India  could  be  reached 
by  sea  from  Egypt ;  and  Eudoxus  of  Cyzicus  in 
Asia   Minor   came   to  Alexandria   to   persuade 


Scythi  seem  to  have  been  colonists  from  Asia. 

Of  the  migrations  into  India  of  the  Indo-Scythic 
Getffi,  Takshak,  and  Asi,  that  of  Sehesnag  from 
Sehesnagdes  (Takshak  from  Tacharisthan),  six 
centuries  before  Clirist,  is  the  first  noticed  by  the 
Puranas.  About  the  same  period  a  grand  irruption 
of  the  same  races  conquered  Asia  Minor,  and 
eventually  Scandinavia ;  and  subsequently  the  Asi 
and  Tacbari  overturned  the  Greek  kingdom  of 
Bactria.  The  Romans  felt  the  power  of  the  Asi, 
the  Katti,  and  Cimbri  from  the  Baltic  shore :  and 
the  Scytbic  tribes  who  have  entered  India  as 
conquerors,  are  the  Getse,  the  Takshak,  the  Asi, 
Katti,  Rajpali,  Hun,  and  Kamari. 

Colonel  Tod  supposes  the  Asi  and  Tacbari  to  be 
the  Aswa  and  Takshak  or  Toorshka  races  of  the 
Puranas  of  Sakadwipa,  and  the  Dahse  to  be  the 
Dahya,  one  of  the  36  royal  Rajput  tribes,  now 
extinct 

The  martial  tribes  whom  Alexander  encountered 
in  the  Panjab,  were  of  Scythian  descent.  During 
his  two  years'  campaign  in  the  Pan  tab  and  Sind, 
Alexander  captured  no  province,  but  he  made 
alliances,  founded  cities,  and  planted  Greek  garri- 


Eaei^f^etei  to  give  him  the  command  of  a  vessel  sons.  At  Taxila  (Deri-Shahan)  and  Nikaia  (Monff) 
for  this  voyage  of  discovery.  A  vessel  was  given  in  the  Northern  Panjab,  at  Alexandria  (Uchh)  in 
him ;  and  though  he  was  but  badly  fitted  out,  he  I  the  Southern  Panjab^  at  Patala  (Hyderabad)  in 
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Sind,  and  at  other  points  along  his  route,  he    habitants  of  the  Panjab,  are  identified  with  the 


established  military  settlements  of  Greeks  or  allies. 

During  the  next  700  years,  Scythic  tribes  of  the 
Sa,  the  iSaka,  the  Huh,  Naga,  and  the  Getaa,  made 
continuous  and  several  successful  efforts  to  settle. 
About  B.C.  126,  the  Tartar  tribe  of  Su  are  eaid  to 
liavc  driven  out  the  Greek  rulers  from  Bactria. 
The  Grseco-Bactrian  settlements  in  the  Fanjab 
were  overthrown  by  the  Tue-Chi ;  and  during  the 
rule  of  Kanishka,  who  held  the  fourth  Buddhist 
council  about  a.d.  40,  Scythic  settlements  were 
formed  as  far  south  as  the  districts  now  known  as 
the  Central  Provinces. 

Scythian  races  more  than  once  overthrew  the 
prior  rulers,  and  more  than  once  sustained  great 
defeats;  but  some  of  the  Rajput  dynasties,  and 
also  the  Jat,  the  ancient  GetSB,  retained  a  perma- 
nent hold  on  the  country  east  of  the  Indus  and 
southwards  to  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  one 
Jat  prince  is  now  ruling  in  Bhurtpur,  another  in 
Dholpur. 

The  Sah  of  Saurashtra  (B.C.  60-70),  the  Gupta 
of  Kanouj  (a.d.  319-470),  and  the  Valabhi  of 
Gutch  (a.d.  480-722),  seem  to  have  opposed  suc- 
cessive hordes  of  Scythians.  But  Mr.  Fergusson 
believes  that  it  was  the  White  Hun  who  over- 
threw the  Gupta  dynasty  between  a.d.  450  and 
475,  and  that  the  Saka  and  the  Hun  were  finally 
overthrown  at  the  great  battles  of  Karur,  near 
Multan  and  Maushari,  whick  that  learned  writer 
supposes  to  have  been  fought  between  a.d.  526 
and  544. 

During  these  struggles  for  dominion,  Yikram- 
aditya,  a  king  of  Ujjain,  about  b.c.  57,  drove  back 
one  Scythic  invasion,  and  his  victory  gave  rise  to 


Getse,  and  their  great  subdivision  the  Dhc,  with 
the  Dahse,  whom  Strabo  places  on  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian.  The  existing  division  between  the 
Jat  and  the  Dhe  has  been  traced  back  to  the 
contiguity  of  the  Massa-Getae  and  the  Dahee,  who 
dwelt  by  the  side  of  each  other  in  Central  Asia. 
A  similar  descent  has  been  traced  to  certain  of  the 
Hajput  tribes,  and  until  the  5th  centuiy  a.d.,  the 
Jat  and  the  Rajput  intermarried. 

The  northern  or  Tibetan  form  of  Buddh- 
ism, represented  by  Kanishka  and  his  council  in 
A.D.  40,  made  its  way  south  to  the  plains  of 
Hindustan,  and  during  the  next  six  centuries 
competed  with  the  earlier  Buddhism  of  Asokiu 
The  Chinese  Pilgrim,  in  a.d.  629-645,  found  both 
the  northern  or  Scythic  and  the  southern  forms 
of  Buddhism  in  full  vigour  in  India. 

As  Chandragupta,  who  freed  India  from  the 
Greeks,  is  celebrated  in  the  drama  Mudra-rakshaaa, 
BO  Vikraroaditya,  the  vanquisher  of  the  Scythians, 
forms  the  central  royal  personage  of  the  Hindu 
stage. 

Another  popular  era,  the  Saka,  literally  the 
Scythian,  takes  its  commencement  in  a.d.  78,  and 
is  supposed  to  commemorate  the  defeat  of  the 
Scythians  by  a  king  of  Southern  India,  Saliva- 
hana^  During  the  seven  centuries  which  followed, 
three  powerful  monarchies,  the  Sah,  Gupta,  and 
Valabhi,  established  themselves  in  Northern  and 
Western  India.  The  Sahs  of  Saurashtra  are  traced 
by  coins  and  inscriptions  from  B.C.  60  or  70  to 
after  a.d.  235.  After  the  Sahs  come  Uie  Guptas 
of  Kanouj,  in  the  N.W.  Provinces,  the  middle 
land  (Madhya  -  desha)  of  ancient  Brahmanism. 


the  Samvat  era  still  current  in  India.    Salivahaua,  i  The  Guptas  introduced  an  era  of  their  own,  com- 


another  king  of  Southern  India,  is  supposed  to 
have  successfully  checked  another  Scythic  mvasion, 
a.d.  78,  from  which  event  the  Saka  era  is  reckoned ; 
but  the  victory  did  not  secure  permanent  advan- 
tages, for  Cosmos  Indicopleustes,  who  traded  in 
the  Red  Sea  about  a.d.  535,  speaks  of  the  Hun  as 
a  powerful  nation  in  Northern  India  in  his  day. 

The  Jat  divide  with  the  Takshak  the  claim  of 
being  the  parent  name  of  the  various  tribes  called 
Scythic  invaders  of  India ;  and  Colonel  Tod  pos- 
sessed au  inscription  of  the  5th  century,  apply- 
ing both  epithets  to  the  same  priuce,  who  is 
invested  moreover  with  the  Scythic  quality  of 
worshippiing  the  sun.  It  states  likewise  that  the 
mother  of  this  prince  was  of  the  Yadu  race; 
strengthening  their  claims  to  a  niche  amongst  the 
thirty -six  Rajcula,  as  well  as  their  Yadu  descent. 
The  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  to  which 
this  inscription  belongs,  is  a  period  of  interest  in 
Jat  history.  De  Guignes,  from  original  authorities^ 
states  that  the  Yu-chi,  or  Jat,  established  them- 
selves in  the  Panjab  in  tlie  5th  and  6th  centuries, 
and  the  inscription  alluded  to  applies  to  a  prince 
whose  capital  is  styled  Salindranura  in  these 
regions,  and  doubtless  the  Salivahanpur,  where 
the  Yadubhatti  established  themselves  on  the 
expulsion  of  the  Tak.  How  much  earlier  than 
this  the  Jat  penetrated  into  Rajasthan,  must  be 
left  to  more  ancient  inscrijptions  to  determine; 
but  in  a.d.  440  we  find  him  m  power. 

The  evidence  of  coins  and  the  names  of  Indian 
tribes  or  reigning  families,  such  as  the  Saka,  the 
Hun,  and  the  Naga,  point  to  Scythian  settlements 
as  far  south  as  the  Central  Provinces  of  India. 


mencing  in  a.d.  819,  and  ruled  in  person  or  by 
viceroys  over  Northern  India  during  150  years,  as 
far  to  the  south-west  as  Eattyawar.  The  Gupta 
dynasty  was  overthrown  by  foreign  invaders, 
apparently  a  new  influx  of  Huns  or  Tartars  from 
the  north-west  (a.d.  450-470).  The  Valabhi  suc- 
ceeded the  Gupta,  and  ruled  over  Cutch,  Surat, 
Broach,  Kaira,  and  part  of  Baroda  and  Malwa, 
from  A.D.  480  to  722.  Hiwen  Thsang,  630-640, 
gives  a  full  account  of  the  Valabhi  and  of  the 
prevailing  Buddhist  religion.  The  Valabhis  seem 
to  have  been  overthrown  by  the  early  Arab  iu- 
vaders  of  Sind  in  the  8th  century. 

Mat-Wan-lin,  on  the  authority  of  Chinese  his- 
torians, says  the  Yue-Chi  or  Scythians  invaded 
India  about  B.C.  26,  and  remained  in  India  till 
A.D.  222.  According  to  Dr.  Bhau  Daji,  these  Yue- 
Chi  appear  to  have  been  the  Abhira. 

In  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  the  geographer,  a  large 
part  of  North- ^Yestem  India  was  occupied  by  the 
Indo- Scythians.  In  the  Nasik  cave  inscriptions, 
Ushavadata,  the  son-in-law  of  Nahapana,  is  called 
a  Saka,  and  a  Saka  Sena  is  mentioned  in  the 
Kenheri  caves.  The  prophetic  chapters  of  the 
Puranas  mention  16  Saka  kings,  8  Yavana,  7 
Abhira,  and  10  Gardabhilla  kingp. 

The  Scythians  who  occupied  the  Yuzufsai  coun- 
try were  the  Sakse  and  Tochari. 

The  Takka  or  Takshaka  were  a  Scythian  migra- 
tion about  the  6th  century  B.C.  Their  seUlements 
in  the  4th  century  B.C.  seem  to  have  extended 
from  the  Paropamisan  range  in  Afghanistan,  to 
deep  into  Northern  India,  and  are  suppoaed  to 
have  been  the  great  serpent  race,  the  Kaga,  often 


The  Jat,  who  form  nearly  one-half  of  the  in-  {  mentioned  in  Sanskrit  literature ;  both  Kaga  and 
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Tz&kahaka  mean  suake ;  and  they  were  tree  and 
serpent  vorsbippeis.  The  Greek  inyaders,  B.c. 
327,  found  the  Takka  settled  in  the  Rawal  Pindi 
district,  for  which,  from  the  12th  centary,  another 
Scythic  race,  the  Ghakhar,  had  been  lighting. — 
Elphinsione's  India ;  ToiPs  RajcuthaUy  i.  p.  85 ;  J, 
A.  S.  B.  vi  p.  677 ;  Imp.  Gaz. 
SEA. 


Bahr, 

Ving-le,  , 
Mer,  .  . 
See,  .  , 
IHrya,    . 


...  aRAB> 
.     .      .     BURtf. 

.  .  .  .  Fb. 
.  .  .  .  Ger. 
.  Hind.,  Pers. 


Mare,    .    . 
Mar,     .     . 
Stimandram, 
Samudra,  . 
Dengiz, 


It.,  Lat. 
.  8p. 
.  Tam. 
.  Tkl. 
.Turk. 


Sea  of  China,  Bahr-ul-Mahit ;  Indian  Ocean, 
Bahr  -  ul  -  Akhsar  ;  Red  Sea,  Bahr  -  ul  -  Ahmar ; 
Mediterranean,  Bahr-uI-Rum  ;  Dead  Sea  or  Sea  of 
Lot,  Bahr-i>Lut ;  sea  flow  and  ebb,  Madd-o- Jazr ; 
sea  breeze,  Nasim-i-Bahr ;  sea  chart,  Kinar- 
Kamah ;  sea-coast,  Kinar,  Suhilah-Ripa ;  sea 
compass,  Kiblah-Nooma ;  sea  ear,  Darya  gosh ; 
sea-horse,  Faras-nl-Bahr,  Hippocampus;  seaport. 
Bandar ;  sea-shell,  Sadf,  Si  pi. 

Ajb  wavelets  dash  upon  a  reef,  they  are  lit  by 
what  the  Arabs  call  the  ^  iewels  of  the  deep,*  and 
the  superstition  is,  that  these  flashes  of  liglit  are 
jewels  made  to  adorn  the  necks  and  hair  of  the 
mermaids  and  mermen.  AV  hen  removed  from  thei r 
native  elements,  the  gems  fade  and  disappear. 
There  arc  some  ideas  similar  to  this  among  the 
Scotch  and  other  northern  people.  The  colour 
of  the  sea  greatly  varies  in  aifferent  parts  of  the 
globe.  It  is  white  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  black 
around  the  Maldives,  vennilion  off  California 
(caused  by  the  red  colour  of  the  infusoria  it 
contains),  and  ^reen  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
over  all  coral  rocks.  In  the  Arctic  Sea  it  under- 
goes rapid  transitious  from  purity  to  opacity,  from 
ultramarine  to  olive*green,  the  green  colour  being 
caused  by  myriads  of  minute  insects  which  prey 
on  each  other.  The  sea-shore  residents  in  trop- 
ical countries  wait  every  morning  with  impatience 
the  coming  of  the  sea-breese.  It  sets  in  about 
eleven  o'clock.  Then  the  sultry  heat  of  the  oppress- 
ive morning  is  dissipated,  and  there  is  a  delight- 
ful freshness  in  the  air,  which  seems  to  give  new 
life  to  all  in  their  daily  labours.  After  sunset 
there  is  again  another  calm.  The  sea-breeze  is 
now  done,  and  in  a  short  time  the  land-breeze 
sets  in.  This  alternation  of  the  sea  and  land 
breeze,  a  wind  from  the  sea  by  day  and  from 
the  land  by  night,  is  so  regular  in  intertropical 
countries,  that  it  is  looked  for  by  the  people 
with  as  much  confidence  as  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun.  The  oppressive  heat  of  the  sun  and 
the  climate  of  the  sea-shore  is  mitigated  and  made 
both  refreshing  and  healthful  by  the  alternation 
of  those  winds,  which  invariably  come  from  the 
coolest  place, — the  sea,  which  U  the  cooler  by 
day,  and  the  land,  which  is  the  cooler  by  nighr. 
About  ten  in  the  morning,  the  heat  of  the  sun 
has  played  upon  the  land  with  sufficient  intensity 
to  raise  its  temperature  above  that  of  the  water. 
A  portion  of  tnis  heat  being  imparted  to  the 
superincumbent  air,  causes  it  to  rise,  when  the 
air,  first  from  the  beadi,  then  from  the  sea,  to 
the  distance'  of  several  miles,  begins  to  flow  in 
with  a  most  delightful  and  invigorating  freshness. 

SEA  -  BEAVER,  Enbydra  marina,  the  Kalan 
of  .the  Kamtachadales ;  Mustela  Lutris  of  lin- 
nmoB ;  lAitra  marina  of  Steller.  Ci^Uiin  Cook 
in  his  kit  voyage  aays  that  this  ampaal  haunts 


sea-washed  rocks,  lives  mostly  in  the  water^ 
and  approximates  to  the  seals  more  than  to  the 
otters  m  its  habits.  Their  food  is  fish.  The  female 
brings  forth  on  land,  and  notwithstanding  the 
general  marine  habits  of  the  animal,  it  has  been 
occasionally  seen  very  far  from  the  shore.  It 
is  found  in  the  North  Pacific  from  Kamtschatka 
to  the .  Yellow  Sea  on  the  Asiatic  side,  and 
from  Alaska  to  California  on  the  American  coast 
(Richardson).  The  fur  was  eagerly  sought  after, 
and  is  still  prized,  but  not  so  highly  as  formerly. 
SEA-COCO  ANUT. 


Zi-calappera,  .  .  Sl.voH. 
Kuddai  tayngai,  .  Tam. 
Samtitrapu  tainkaya,  Tel. 


Cocotier  de  Maldives,   Fr. 
Ooco8-de-mer,    .     .     .  ,, 
Darya-ka  naril,      .  Hind. 
Ubdie  narikaylum,  Sansk. 

This  is  the  fruit  of  the  Lodoicea  Seychellarum. 
It  resembles  two  cocoanuts  fastened  together ;  it 
is  convex  on  one  side,  and  almost  fiat  on  the 
other,  oblong,  and  somewhat  pointed  at  both 
ends.  The  shell  is  dark-coloured,  and  contains  a 
kernel  not  unlike  that  of  the  ordinary  cocoanut, 
but  drier,  harder,  and  more  insipid.  They  are 
often  seen  floating  in  the  sea  off  the  coasts  of 
Arabia  and  Africa,  whence  they  are  brought  to 
Bombay ;  and  also  from  the  Laccadive  and  Mai- 
dive  Islands,  where  the  tree  grows.  The  shells 
are  made  into  drinking-cups  and  scallops,  which 
are  used  by  the  Indian  devotees.  The  Kernel  is 
used  medicinally  by  native  practitioners  in  cases 
of  typhus  ferer,  etc. 

Sea-cocoanut  of  Tenasserim  is  the  fruit  of  the 
Xylocarpus  granatum,  Kon,,  the  Carapa  Moluc- 
censis,  Lam.^  very  common  in  the  mangrove 
swamps,  and  growing  near  the  shore;  its  fruit 
falls  into  the  water,  and  floats  out  upon  the  sea, 
which  gives  rise  to  its  name.  The  fruit  is  not 
edible,  but  is  exceedingly  astringent,  and  is  re- 
garded by  the  natives  as  a  specific  in  cholera. 
— Faulkner;  Mason. 

SEA-COW  of  Behring  Straits  is  the  Rytinia 
Stelleri,  a  sirenian.     It  lives  on  sea-weed. 

SEA-EAGLES  are  species  of  Pandion,  Polioae- 
tus,  Halisetus.    See  Eagles. 

SEA-EAR,  species  of  the  Haliotis,  a  genus  of 
the  Ualiotidse  of  the  mollnsca. 

SEA-ELEPHANT  of  Tristan  da  Cunha  and 
Kergueleu's  Land,  Morunga  elephantina.  It  at- 
tains to  12  feet  in  length. 

SEA-GYPSIES,  a  name  by  which  sailors  desig- 
nate the  Baju-laut,  a  seafaring  people  of  the  E. 
Archipelago,  and  also  the  Selones  of  the  Mergui 
Archipelago. 

SEA-HAWK,  or  frigate  bird,  the  Atagen 
aquilus,  is  also  called  the  man-of-war  bird  and 
the  boatswain.  It  has  short  feet,  and  cannot 
swim  or  dive.  It  is  intermediate  between  the 
predaceons  sea  and  land  birds.  It  attacks  the 
smallest  birds,  and  makes  other  fishing  birds 
abandon  their  prey.  It  is  of  immense  endurance^ 
takes  great  flights,  and  rises  to  vast  heights  in 
the  air.  It  ranges  through  all  tropical  seas,  and 
hovers  over  the  tropical  waters.  It  has  been  seen 
400  leagues  from  land.  Its  expanded  pinions 
measure  14  feet  from  end  to  end. — Bennett, 

SEA-HORSE,  a  fish  of  the  genus  Hippocam- 
pus, one  of  the  Syngnathidse,  the  head  of  which 
assumes  a  bent  position  like  the  head  aad  neck  of 
a  horse. 

SEA-HORSE,  a  mammal  of  the  Arctic  seas. 
Their  teeth  are   brought  from  CaUforuia  and 
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other  parts  of  Western  America,  and  are  used  by 
the  Chinese  in  the  same  manner  as  ivory.  They 
are  the  teeth  and  tusks  of  the  walros  and  other 
cetaceous  animals. — Morrison. 

SEAL,  the  name  of  a  family  of  amphibious 
animals,  valued  for  the  oil  obtained  from  the  fat  or 
blubber,  and  also  for  their  skin,  which  is  used  for 
a  variety  of  purposes,  largely  for  ladies^  cloaks. — 
Faulkner. 

SEAL. 


Khatm Arab. 

Cachet, Fr. 

Petchafte,  .  .  .  Ger. 
Mahr,  Hind.,  Pers.  Turk. 
Sigilli, It. 


SigiUum,  ....    Lat. 

Nagin, Pers. 

SelloB,  .  .  .  Port.,  Sp. 
Mutra,  Mudra,  .  .  Tait. 
Mahurle, ....  Turk. 


The  seals  of  oriental  nations  are  used  for  orna- 
ment, and  as  signet-rings.  The  Anguliya  mudra, 
or  finger-ring  seal  or  signet,  has  from  the 
earliest  period  been  commonly  used  in  the  east 
Ahasuerus  takes  his  signet  off  his  hand,  and  gives 
it  first  to  Haman,  and  again  to  Mordecai;  and 
Herodotus  notices  that  each  of  the  Babylonians 
wore  a  seal-ring.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  had 
their  rings  curiously  engraved  with  devices,  and 
that  cast  by  Polycrates  into  the  sea  was  the  work 
of  an  engraver  whose  name  the  historian  has  not 
thought  unworthy  of  commemoration.  The  seal 
is  alluded  to  aJBO  in  the  Demagogues  of  Aristo- 
phanea. 

Seals  in  the  form  of  signet-rings  are  in  general 
use  amongst  the  Muhammadans  of  Arabia,  Persia, 
Afghanistan,  and  India,  for  affixing  the  names 
of  their  owners,  instead  of  writing  their  names, 
although  many  of  them  could  write.  When  the 
document  is  finished,  he  takes  the  signet-ring 
from  off  his  finger,  generally  the  little  finger, 
and,  smearing  it  with  ink,  stamps  it  on  the  docu- 
ment. The  putting  on  the  wedding-ring  by  a 
bridegroom  amongst  numy  Christian  nations  seems 
to  betoken  an  endowment  by  him  of  all  his 
worldly  goods,  as  in  the  case  of  Jezebel  in  1  Kings 
xxi.  8,  and  Esther  viiL  8-10.  The  seal  of  Solomon, 
Mahr-i-Suliman,  is  the  Swastika. — Hind.  Theat. 

SEA-LEAF  INSECTS  or  sea-spiders,  species 
of  Phyllosoma. 

SEA-LEMONS,  the  Doridse  family  of  mollusca, 
comprising  ten  recent  genera. 

SEA-LEOPARD  of  Kerguelen's  Land,  is  the 
Stenorhynchus  leptonyx.  Gray.  It  resembles  the 
seal  of  the  British  coasts. 


SEALING-WAX. 


Gire  drEspagne,    . 
Cire  de  caoheter, . 
Seigellack,  .    .    . 
Chap-ka-mom, 
Cera  lacca,  .     .     . 


.    Fr. 

•     >i 
.  Ger. 

Hind. 

.     It. 


Lak, Malay. 

Sargatsoh, ....  Res. 
Lacr6)  •  .  .  .  .  Sp. 
Arakku,  ....  Tam. 
Lakka, Tel. 


This  is  a  composition  of  gum-lac,  melted  and 
incorporated  with  resin,  and  afterwards  coloured 
with  some  such  pigment  as  vermilion,  ivory- 
Vlack,  etc  It  is  used  for  sealing  letters,  legal 
instruments,  etc. 

SEA-LION,  Otaria  jubata,  and  the  Cape  eared- 
seal,  0.  pusilla,  are  known  also  as  eared-seals  and 
sea-bears.  They  form  a  very  distinct  group  of 
marine  carnivorous  animals,  and  are  readily  dis- 
t'ingmshed  from  the  true  seals  by  their  small 
external  ear. 

SEA-LIZARD,  Glaucus  hexapterygius,  Cuv,  It 
is  about  an  inch  long,  with  brilliant  colours. 

BEA-NETTLE,  species  of  medus».  Ships  often 
meet  fMt  nombers  of  young  sea-nettles  drifting 


along  with  the  Gulf  Stream.  They  are  known  to 
constitute  the  principal  food  for  the  whale,  but 
the  habits  of  the  right  whale  are  averse  to  the 
warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream. — Manry,  p.  43. 
SEA-SLUG,  Holothnria,  sp.,  thetrepangof  the 
Malays,  and  the  attei  of  the  Tamil  people ;  from 
9  to  12  inches  long,  and  3  or  4  broad ;  are  col- 
lected on  the  Ramnad  and  Tinnevelly  coasts. 
This  animal  is  abundant  on  the  banks  of  the  Aiu 
Islands.  The  greater  portion  is  caught  in  shallow 
water,  where  it  can  be  picked  up  off  the  bank 
without  diving.  They  are  largely  exported  to 
China. 

SEA- SNAIL,  species  of  the  lanthina  mollusc, 
I.  f  ragilis. 

SEASON.  In  Oudh,  the  seasons  (rit)  are 
divided  into  six  periods  of  about  two  months  each, 
— Sard,  Sisir,  Him,  Basant,  Grikham,  Pawas. 
The  Yedic  races,  who  seem  to  have  occupied 
several  countries  before  entering  N.W.  India, 
divided  the  year  into  six  seasons, — Vasanta  (spring 
or  flowery),  Grishna  (the  hot  season),  Varsha 
rthe  rainy),  Sarada  (the  sultry  season),  Hemanta 
(the  frosty  season),  and  Sisira  (the  dewy  season). 
These  divisions  indicate  their  residence  in  a  colder 
country  than  British  India,  and  where  the  seasons 
were  more  numerous  and  more  marked. 

Throughout  almost  all  British  India,  there  are 
three  seasons,  cold,  hot,  and  rainy,  and  in  Sind 
only  two,  the  Siyaro  or  the  cold  season,  which 
lasts  from  Ashwina  to  Phalgun,  a  period  of  six 
months;  and  the  hot  season  in  the  other  six 
months. 

Hindus  of  Northern  India  divide  the  year  into 
three  seasons,  viz.  Chou-masa  or  BurVha,  consti- 
tutes the  four  months  of  the  rainy  season.  The 
rest  of  the  year  is  comprised  in  Seeala,  Jara  or 
Mohasa,  the  cold  season;  and  Dhoob-kala  or 
Khursa,  the  hot  season. 

Amongst  the  Hindus,  as  amongst  other  races, 
many  of  the  religious  festival  days  or  holidays 
relate  to  the  changes  in  the  seasons,  at  the  new 
year,  when  the  sun  turns  northwards,  and  at  the 
vernal  and  autumnal  equinox.  In  illustration  may 
be  mentioned  the  Ganesh  Chaturthi  or  Chanth, 
which  falls  about  the  beginning  of  September. 
On  this  day  was  bom  Ganesh,  called  also  Ganpati, 
made  from  the  turmeric  and  oil  off  the  body  of 
Parvati.  He  is  the  god  of  wisdom,  who  removes 
obstacles,  and  is  inv(»ed  at  the  commencement  of 
all  undertakings.  Ganpati  has  a  man^s  bod^, 
with  the  head  of  an  elephant.  His  head  is  said 
to  have  been  cut  off  or  destroyed  hj  Siva,  when 
Ganesh  tried  to  prevent  Siva  entering  the  chamber 
of  Parvati  while  bathing.  Clay  images  are  made 
and  worshipped  for  from  one  to  nine  days,  and 
then  thrown  into  water.  The  Chin  Chor  or 
Chinch  wad,  who  resides  at  a  village  of  that  name 
near  Poona,  is  believed  to  be  an  incamaiion  of 
Ganesh,  who  promised  an  ascetic  named  MerobSy 
who  lived  in  Sivaji*s  time,  that  he  would  be  incar- 
nate for  seven  generations  in  his  family.  The 
earth  image  of  Ganesh  is  one  of  three  forms,  in 
which  the  earth  deitv  Mrittika  is  worshipped  ^ 
Hindus, — the  first,  the  Nagapanchami,  on  which 
feast  a  snake  of  clay  is  worsnipped ;  the  second 
is  Gokul  Ashtami.  when  a  clay  ima^  of  the  infsnt 
Krishna  is  worshipped ;  and  the  third  occMion  is 
that  on  which  Ganesh  is  worshipped,  and  thk  last 
day  of  the  worship  of  Mrittika  is  obaerred  wi^ 
great  pomp*    The  vriian  or  carriage  of  QMMsk  it 
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a  ntu  The  feast  In  honour  of  his  birtli  is  held 
on  the  4th  of  the  month  Bhadrapad,  falling  on 
the  first  days  of  September.  Gaiiesh  is  brought 
to  the  house  with  much  pomp. — Jaffrey ;  Elliot. 

SEA-URCHIN  of  the  Philippines,  of  the  genus 
Aathenosoma,  Gruhe,  has  short  spines,  hollow  and 
tabular  at  their  extremities,  containing  poison. 
When  these  spines  penetrate  the  flesh,  a  sharp 
stinging  pain  is  felt  like  that  of  a  wasp-sting. 

SEA- WEEDS,  or  Alg»,  are  cellular  flowerless 
plants  belonging  to  the  class  Thallogensof  botanists. 
Algffi  are  found  both  in  salt  and  fresh  water,  have 
a  wide  geographical  range,  and  in  the  domestic 
economy  and  manufactures  of  man  they  are  of  no 
little  importance.  Cbondrus  crispus,  the  Carrageen 
moss,  supplies  a  nutritious  article  of  diet  as  a 
demulcent,  in  the  form  of  decoction  or  jelly.  The 
tangles  Laminaria  saccharina  and  L.  digitata, 
also  the  dulse  and  species  of  Porphyria  and  Ulva, 
known  as  the  green  and  purple  layers,  are  used 
as  food ;  and  nearly  all  the  species  of  Lanunaria, 
Alaria,  and  Fucus  are  used  as  manure,  or  are 
burnt  for  kelp,  an  impure  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
iodine  is  extracted  from  them. 

Of  the  ConferYacese  in  the  seas  of  the  south  and 
east  of  Asia,  are  to  be  found  the  Ulva  latissima, 
Zinn.,  and  U.  crispa,  Lightfoot^  and  Porphyra 
vulgaris,  Ag,,  layers  valued  in  scrofulous  cases. 
The  last  named  is  gathered  by  the  Hakims  of 
Sind  just  before  the  monsoon,  and  given  along 
vrith  emulsion  of  almonds.  Ulva  reticulata,  Forsk.^ 
is  a  very  beautiful  reticulated  sea-weed  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago. 

Of  the  Fucaceie  or  sea-wracks,  the  Sargassum 
Ijacdferum,  or  sea-grapes,  occurs  in  all  seas.  Fucus 
distich  us,  Xtnn.,  F.  noaosus,  £.,  and  F.  vesiculosus, 
Linn,;  the  tangles,  Laminaria  bulbosa,  Ag.^  L. 
digitata,  L.  saccharina,  Xam.,  with  Zonaria  pavo- 
nia,  Ag,^  Dictyota  dichotoma,  Lamour,,  also  Chor- 
daria  flagelliformis,  Ag, ;  Bryopsis  plumosa,  Ag., 
Godium  bursa,  Ag,^  and  C.  tomentoeum,  Stack- 
home.  Of  these  Fucacese,  F.  vesicidosus  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  basis  of  the  popular  Anti-Fat ; 
its  yesicles,  and  their  tincture,  and  the  calcined 
powder,  are  given  in  glandular  swellings  and 
in  rheumatism.  F.  distichus  is  a  deobstruent. 
lisminaria  saccharina,  Xctrn.,  is  brought  to  India 
from  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  it  is  said  from  the 
Tibetan  lakes,  and  in  the  form  of  a  syrup,  with  a 
decoction  of  quince  seeds,  is  a  favourite  remedy 
in  syphilitic  eruptions ;  it  is  also  burned  into  kelp. 
When  dried  in  tne  sun,  a  whitish  manna-like  sub- 
stance exudes. 

Of  the  Ceramiaoese  the  rose  tangles,  several 
genera  occur,  viz.  Callithamnion  corymbosum, 
Ag.^  C.  plumula,  Lyngbye,  with  Ceramium  pedi- 
cellatum,  Ag,,  and  C.  rubrum,  Ag. ;  also  Chondrus 
crispus,  Lyngbye,  and  Rhodymenia  jubata,  Grev. ; 
and  the  Chonikas  crispus  is  employed  instead  of 
isinglass  for  making  blancmange  and  jellies. 

To  the  Siphonaoese,  or  green  algsd,  belong 
Udotea,  Halimeda  and  it«  allies. 

To  the  Corallinacece,  or  red  algss,  belong 
Lithothamnion  and  allied  genera. 

Sea-weeds  commonly  eaten  by  the  Burmans  are 
the  Gigartina  spinosa,  Grev,^  which  is  the  Agar- 
agar  of  the  Malays,  and  the  Sphserococcus 
lichenoides,  ^4^.,  the  Ceylon  moss  of  commerce. 
These  are  usually  called  by  the  Burmans  Kyouk- 
poen. 

The  whole  coast  from  Shaa-tung  to  the  sooth  of 


China,  and  all  the  coasts  of  Corea  and  Japan,  furnish 
large  quantities  of  sea- weed,  species  of  Laminaria, 
Rhodymenia,  Iridssa,  etc.,  which  by  the  Chinese 
are  made  into  size,  jelly,  and  many  excellent 
dishes  of  their  food.  The  sea-weed  known  in 
British  India  as  Gillnr-ka-patta  (Hind.)  is  sup- 
posed to  be  gathered  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saghaltn 
river.  The  Chinese  regard  a  diet  of  sea- weed 
as  cooling  but  debilitating.  The  Kwan-pu  or 
tangle  is  given  in  dropsies.  The  Yang-tsai  of 
the  Chinese  is  a  clarified  sea-weed;  is  made  in 
Japan,  and  exported  to  China,  and  is  said  to  be 
classed  as  isinglass. 

The  Japanese  go  out  in  their  small  boats  to  the 
rocks,  and  with  long  sticks,  to  which  is  attached 
a  piece  of  iron  to  serve  as  a  knife,  they  sever 
the  weed  from  the  rock  or  bottom  of  the  sea. 
The  instrument  may  be  20  feet  long,  the 
blade  about  18  inches.  This  weed  is  a  valuable 
export  from  Japan ;  it  is  edible,  and,  with  rice, 
constitutes  part  of  the  Chinese  cuisine.  It  is 
exported  to  China,  and  then  sent  up  to  those 
countries  where  salt  is  dear,  being  lighter  as 
merchandise,  and  well  adapted  for  cooking. — 
Hodgson's  Nagasaki^  p.  63;  Smithes  M,M,C. ; 
Murray. 

SEB,  a  divinity  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
analogous  to  the  Chronos  of  the  Greeks  and 
Latins.  With  them  the  egg  of  the  goose  was 
the  emblem  of  Seb.  Seb,  also  Seo  and  Sev,  a 
mode  of  pronouncing  the  name  of  the  Hindu  god 
Siva,  whose  emblem  is  the  conical-formed  lingam. 
— Bunsen, 

SEBASTIAN  DEL.  C ANO,  commander  of  the 
Vittoria,  one  of  the  ships  which  formed  Magel- 
lan's fleet.  He  returned  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  arrived  at  San  Lucar  on  the  6th  Sep- 
tember 1522,  the  only  survivor  of  the  fleet  which 
had  sailed  from  the  same  port  on  the  20th  Sep- 
tember 1519,  and  thus  completed  the  circum- 
navigation of  the  globe. 

SEBESTAN,  Sebestena,  Sebestens,  also  Lobes- 
ten  ;  Lesura,  Hind.  ;  Buhooari,  Beng.,  are  dried 
fruits,  distinguished  as  smaller  and  larger,  of 
Cordia  angustifolia,  C.  myxa,  and  C.  latifolia. 
The  fruits  are  edible,  but  seem  only  to  contain 
mawkish  mucilaginous  pulp.  These  were  formerly 
used  in  Europe,  but  now  by  the  native  practi- 
tioners of  the  east  only.  The  dried  fruits  are 
very  glutinous,  and  are  esteemed  expectorant. 
The  seeds  of  Cordia  myxa  are  called  Chakoon  ki 
binj,  and  deemed  an  infallible  remedy  in  ring- 
worm, the  powder  mixed  with  oil  being  applied 
to  the  eruption. — O^Sh. ;  Honig.  p.  843. 

SECAMONE  EMETICA.    R.  Br, 
Periploca  emetioa,  Betz.      f  Asclepias  angustifolia,  R. 
Aflolepiafl  pBeudosarsa.         |  Shada-boori,     .    .  Beno. 

Grows  common  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
Peninsula  of  India  at  the  foot  of  mountains. 
Roots  acrid  and  emetic. — Roxh. 

SECHIN,  the  same  with  Ekhor,  the  place  of 
burial  of  the  emperors  of  China.— i4«.  Res,  vi  p. 
484. 

SECRET  SOCIETIES  exist  in  China  and 
Japan.  The  Komoso  Society  of  the  latter  country 
is  a  semi-monastic  institution  not  unlike  the 
Order  of  Templars.  Its  existence  was  formally 
recognised  by  the  government  in  the  early  part  of 
the  17th  century,  and  certain  lands  were  granted 
to  it  by  the  Tokugawa  dynasty  of  Shoeuns.  The 
I  society  was  filled  from  the  ranks  of  the  eamurai 
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class  alone,  by  assaming  the  white  robe  of  the 
Komoso.  None  were  admitted  into  the  ranks  of 
the  brotherhood  who  had  been  guilty  of  the 
meaner  crimes.  The  chief  was  invested  with  a 
priestly  character,  and  usually  resided  at  the  chief 
temple  in  the  province  of  Owari.  He  had  power 
of  life  and  death  over  his  fellows,  and  was  so  far 
independent  of  the  Government  that  he  could 
put  any  of  the  brethren  to  death,  provided  he 
formally  reported  to  the  authorities  that  ho  had 
punished  an  offender  against  the  lawa  of  Komoeo, 
according  to  its  recognised  rules.  He  was  not 
required  to  specify  the  offence  for  which  punish- 
ment had  been  inflicted.  The  society  has  never, 
it  seems,  been  a  large  one,  as,  after  a  man  had 
availed  himself  of  the  privileges  of  asylum  which 
the  fraternity  afforded,  he  often  retired  to  his 
own  province,  using  the  Komoso  as  a  sanctuary. 
Men  have  been  kuown  to  join  the  society  with  a 
view  to  carry  out  in  safety  plans  of  revenge  on 
the  murderer  of  a  relative,  taking  refuge  in  the 
same  temple  in  the  dress  of  the  brotherhood. 
The  tragic  climax  of  such  a  situation  i-3  reached, 
when  the  avenger  carries  out  the  vendetta  by 
killing  the  man  he  sought,  in  spite  of  all  oaths 
and  bonds  of  union.  I'he  triad  society  of  the 
Chinese  seems  to  have  been  partly  political,  partly 
religious. 

SECUNDERABAD,  in  lat.  17°  26' 30"  N.,  long. 
7S°  33'  E.,  is  the  military  cantonment  of  the 
Subsidiary  Force  provided  by  the  British  for  the 
defence  of  the  Hyderabad  territory.  It  extends 
from  4  to  10  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Hyderabad, 
and  is  1830  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  the  lai^est 
military  cantonment  of  British  India,  the  troops 
of  all  arms  being  about  5000  in  number.  The 
cantonment  bazar,  formed  in  Secunderabad  town, 
had  7938  houses  in  1868,  with  an  estimated 
population  of  32,000.  Adjoining  the  Secunder- 
abad cantonment  to  the  north  is  the  Bolarum 
cantonment,  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Hyder- 


mutinoufi  contingent,  and  gave  peace  and  order 
to  her  territory  and  help  to  the  British,  and  the 
Briti^  rewarded  her  with  additional  territory,  and 
1863  with   the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Star  of 


in 

India.  She  died  30th  October  1868,  after  a  rule 
as  regent  and  queen  of  21  years.  She  left  one 
child,  a  daughter.  Shah  Jahan  Begum,  who  at 
once  succeeded.  She  too  had  one  daughter, 
Sultan  Jahan  Begum,  who  was  installed  I6th 
December  1868,  and  was  married  1st  February 
1875  to  Mir  Ahmad  Ali  Khan  Bahadur,  a  noble- 
man of  Afghan  descent 

SECUNDRA,  a  town  in  Northern  India;  its 
name  is  probably  from  Secunder  LodL  In 
Secundra  was  laid  the  great  Akbar.  The  quad- 
rangle of  his  mausoleum  is  enclosed  by  high 
embattled  walls,  to  break  the  monotony  of  which 
there  are  four  octagonal  minarets  at  the  four 
comers,  and  four  colossal  gateways  on  the  four 
sides.  The  space  within  is  laid  out  in  walks, 
flower-beds,  orangeries,  and  groves  of  mango. — 
Tr.  of  Hind,  ii.  pp.  9,  10. 

SECUNNY.  Anglo-Himd.  A  steersman,  from 
Sukhan,  a  helm. 

SEDASUEGHUR,  a  vUlage  on  the  western 
side  of  India,  lying  between  two  hills,  on  the 
banks  of  the  KaU  Nuddi.  The  lighthouse  on  the 
Oyster  Rocks  in  the  bay  is  in  lat  U^  49'  15*'  N., 
and  long.  74°  2'  45"  E.—Findlay. 

SEDASHEO  RAO  BHAO,  briefly  designated 
in  India  the  Bhao,  was  the  cousin  of  the  P«Bhwa 
Balaji  Rao.  Seda^sheo  Rao  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Pani]>at,  fought  on  the  6th  January  1761. 

SICDGE,  plants  of  the  natural  order  Cyperacece, 
a  large  tribe  of  grass- like  plants  with  solid  though 
slender  stems,  and  the  sheaths  of  the  leaves  not 
split  in  front  as  in  grasses.  Growing  in  every 
country,  and  some  of  the  species  widely  dis- 
tributed, are  found  on  the  sea-shore,  on  the  tops 
of  mountains,  in  marshes,  ditches,  and  running 
streams,  on  meadows  and  in  forests,  and  several 
abad  Contingent,  under  the  immediate  authority  |  of  them  furnish  useful  products.  Hassocks, 
of  the  British  Resident  at  the  court  of  His  mata,  brushes,  etc.,  are  made  of  the  wiry  stems 
Highness  the  Nizam.  About  two  miles  south  of  |  and  leaves  of  species  of  sedge  (Carex).  A  few 
Secunderabad  cantonment,  between  it  and  the  secrete  fecula  in  their  tuberous  root -stocks,  as 
city,  are  the  regimental  lines  of  the  Hyderabad  the  water  -  chesnut  of  the  Chinese,  etc. ;  others 
Reformed  Troopa,  belonging  to  H.H.  the  Nizam,  secrete  a  little  volatile  oil,  as  Cyperus  longus  and 
comprising  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry,  under  C.  rotundus.  The  creeping  rhizomes  of  Carex 
the  command  of  a  European  officer.    About  8000    areuaria,  and  of  a  few  allied  species,  are  some- 


soldiers  of  all  arms  are  located  on  that  portion 
of  the  plateau. — Imp.  Gaz. 

SEC  UNDER  BEGUM.  In  1817,  Nazir  Maho- 
med, minister  of  Bhopal,  married  the  daughter  of 
the  previous  nawab  of  Bhopal,  and  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  British  Government  which  guar- 
anteed the  country  to  himself.  On  his  death, 
tiie  widow,  Kudsi  1  Begum,  then  17  years  of  age, 
became  regent,  and  a  marriage  was  arranged  for 
his  only  daughter,  Secunder  Begum,  with  his 
nephew,  Jahangir  Muhammad  Khan.     In  1837, 


times  used  medicinally  under  the  name  of  German 
sarsaparllla.  An  Indian  species,  Cyperus  t^petum, 
llozb,^  called  Papvrus  pangorei  by  Nees  von  Esen* 
beck,  the  Madoorkati  of  the  Bengalese,  and  which 
is  extremely  common  about  Calcutta  and  in 
Bengal,  is  very  extensively  employed  for  making 
the  elegant,  shininf^,  and  useful  mats  for  which 
the  capital  of  India  is  famous,  and  which  are 
frequently  imported  into  Europe.  The  culma  or 
stalks  of  the  plant  when  green  are  split  into  three 
or  four  pieces,  which  in  drying  contract  so  much 


Kudsia    Begum   was    pensioned,   and   Jahangir    as  to  bring  the  margins  in  contact,  in  which  state 
Muhammad  was  duly  invested  as  nawab.    But  from    they  are  woven  into  mats,  and  thus  show  a  nearly 


Jahangir's  misconduct,  Secuuder  Begum  left  htm, 
and  went  to  reside  with  her  mother,  till  his  death 
in  18-17,  when  she  was  appointed  sole  regent  for 
her  only  child,  a  daughter.  She  was  formed  to 
role,  from  her  abilities,  her  resolution  and  lofty 
aspirations,  and  she  brought  the  State  into  perfect 
order.  During  the  revolt  of  the  Bengal  army, 
and  the  rebellion  in  Northern  India  in  1857-59, 
•be  sheltered  British  officers,  put  down  her  own 


similar  surface  on  both  sides.  The  strips  are  tied 
up  in  bundles  about  4  inches  in  diameter  and  4  feet 
in  length,  and  seem  also  well  adapted  for  making 
paper  and  ropes.  The  papyrus  of  the  Egypt- 
uius  belongs  to  this  order,  and  is  still  called  Babeer 
in  Syria.  It  is  about  15  feet  hieh ;  the  exterior 
tunic  of  the  stenifl,  cut  in  bands  ana  pressed,  fotmed 
the  paper  of  ancient  Egypt  and  Europe;  the 
leaves,  which  are  several  feet  long,  served  far  the 
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same  pnipose,  but  were  of  inferior  quality,  this 
paper  is  but  little  liable  to  decar.  Pliny,  for 
instance,  relates  that  the  book  of  the  laws  of 
Kuma  Pompilius  was  found  in  Rome  in  a  high 
state  of  preservation,  after  having  been  buried 
nearly  six  centuries  in  the  earth. 

The  cotton  grass,  Eriophorum  of  Europe,  is  a 
conspicuous  ornament  of  tuft- bogs  and  marshy 
moors,  from  having  its  seeds  clothed  at  the  base 
with  a  silky  or  cottr)n'like  substance.  With  this 
pillows  are  sometimes  stuffed,  and  wicks  of 
candles,  as  well  as  paper,  made.  There  is  a 
species  of  the  genus  very  common  in  the  Hima- 
laya, both  in  low  valleys  and  at  considerable 
elevations.  This,  Dr.  Royle  named  Eriophorum 
cannabinom,  in  consequence  of  his  finding  it 
everywhere  employed  in  making  ropes  for  all 
ordinary  purposes  by  the  mountaineers.  Its 
name,  bhabhur  and  bhabhuree,  has  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  papyrus,  considering 
that  the  b  and  p  ai-e  letters  so  frequently  inter- 
changed for  each  oUier.  All  who  have  scrambled 
up  thie  steeps  of  the  Himalaya  will  remember  the 
great  support  they  have  received  from  the  tough- 
ness of  the  tufts  of  the  bhabhur.  Specimens  of 
the  dried  leaves  are  made  up  into  bundles  about 
3  feet  in  length;  twine  is  made  from  it;  this, 
though  rough,  is  strong  and  well  fitted  for  ordi- 
nary purposes.  In  the  Himalaya  the  bhabhur 
holds  a  conspicuous  place,  from  its  extensive  use 
and  most  abundant  supply  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  hills,  affording  a  most  economical  substitute 
as  an  article  of  cordage,  in  lieu  of  others  of  a 
more  costly  and  durable  nature.  All  the  jhula 
or  rope  bridges,  which  are  erected  over  the  large 
rivers  where  the  sanga  or  wooden  -planked 
bridges  cannot  be  made,  on  all  the  principal 
thoroughfares  of  the  Garhwal  district,  are  con- 
structed of  this  silky  species  of  gi'ass,  Uie  cables 
of  which  are  of  a  considerable  thickness.  These 
lope  bridges  are  a  very  safe  means  of  communi- 
cation over  the  large  and  rapid  rivers  intersecting 
different  parts  of  the  country,  both  for  travellers 
and  men  with  loads,  and,  where  the  footway  and 
sides  are  properly  laced  with  brushwood,  afford 
an  easy  enough  roadway  for  loaded  sheep,  but 
neither  ponies  nor  cattle  can  travel  over  them. 
This  grass  grows  abundantly  in  all  the  ravines  of 
the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  is  to  be  had  only 
for  the  cutting,  but  it  is  not  of  a  very  durable 
nature,  though  pretty  strong  when  fresh  made 
into  ropes.  It  lasts  about  a  twelvemonth  only, 
or  a  little  more,  and  the  people  in  charge  of  the 
rope  bridges  are  constantly  employed  in  repairing 
and  annually  renewing  the  ropes  and  stays.  The 
chinka,  or  temporary  bridges  of  a  single  cable, 
upon  which  traverses  a  seat  in  the  shape  of  an 
ox-yoke,  are  also  sometimes  made  of  this  grass. 
There  are  few  of  them  useful  for  fodder. — OSh. 
p.  628;  Boyle's  Ind.  Fib,  p.  85}  Trans.  Agric. 
Hoc.  of  India,  viii.  p.  272 ;  Cat.  Ex.,  1851 ; 
Captain  Huddleston  on  the  Fibres  of  Garhwal. 

'See  Gyperacess. 

SEDlL  or  Chedil.    Tam.    An  apparatus  used 

for  suspending  men  and  swinging  them  in  the  air 

in  honovir  of  the  goddess  Mari-amma,  as  in  the 

Charkh  Puja  of  Northern  India. 

SEDUM  AGRE,  Fuh-kiah-ts'au  of  the  Ghinese, 

a  pretty  plant  of  Europe  and  Ghina ;  the  Juice  is 

used  in  China  fcft  bums  and  scalds.   The  Ghinese 

name  means  Bnddha^s  nails. — Smith, 


SEED. 

Tbz,  TBzee,  .  .  .  Chin. 
Semence,  ....  Fb. 
Same,.    ....     Gbr. 

Bin}, Hind. 

Seme, It. 


Semen,  ....  Lat* 
Banih,  Biji, .  .  Malay. 
Tukhm,  .     Pebs.,  Tub<. 

Veri, Tam. 

Vittu,      ....      Tel. 


In  commerce,  the  grains  of  several  species  of 
gramina.  Those  of  most  importance,  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  are  flax  or  linseed,  rape- 
seed,  mustard-seed,  hemp-seed,  and  giugelly  or 
sesamum  seed.  The  imports  into  India  are  small, 
--about  1500  tons  annually,  value  three  lakhs  of 
rupees ;  but  the  exports  are  large, — in  1882-83, 
to  the  value  of  over  seven  kror. 

Essential  oil-aeeds,    .       44,076  ewt.  Bs.  2,38,624 

Earth-nuts,  ....      265,743  „  13,13,918 

Linseed, 6,724,514  „  3,62,84,818 

Mustard,      ....       23,145  „  1,37,750 

Poppy, 571,542  „  30,26,401 

Rape-seed 2,821,420  „  1,57,06,129 

Til  or  gingelly,.     .     .  2,308,242  „  1,46,45,453 

Other  sorts,      .     .    .     370,749  „  16,72,943 

SEE  HOD,  a  lake  of  Ghina.  On  its  borders 
stands  the  wealthy  and  extensive  city  of  Hang- 
chu-fu.  The  surrounding  scenery  is  accounted 
one  of  the  grandest  as  well  as  the  most  beautiful 
in  all  Ghina.  The  Lui-fung-ta,  or  tower  of  the 
thundering  winds,  standing  on  the  point  of  a 
promontory  jutting  into  the  lake,  forms  a  bold 
object.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  the  time 
of  Confucius.  In  the  Vale  of  Tombs,  the  variety 
of  monuments  is  almost  infinite. — Macartneys 
Embassy,  i.  p.  28. 

SEEKHAN,  a  piece  of  iron  about  a  cubit  long, 
with  which  fakirs  pierce  their  necks  and  cheel^ 
Also  an  Arab  musical  instrument,  used  by  the 
Arabians  who  frequent  the  Malabar  coast. 

SEEMANTONNAYANA.  Sansk.  From  Si- 
manta,  the  place  on  the  head  where  the  hair 
divides,  and  Oonayana,  a  raising  up.  Amongst 
Hindus,  during  the  marriage  ceremony,  die 
bridegroom  first  pulls  the  veU  over  the  face  of 
the  bride,  and  then,  turning  it  up  again,  draws  a 
line  with  red  lead  down  the  centre  of  her  forehead. 
To  this  ceremony  this  word  alludes. 

SEEOORSAT,  in  Persia,  provisions  supplied  to 
travellers  of  rank,  from  the  villages  that  they  pass 
through;  possibly  from  Sair,  a  journey,  Rasad, 
provision. 

SEER  or  Ser.  Hind.  A  measure  used  in  all 
retail  dealings,  but  it  varies  according  to  the 
article  sold,  from  25  to  84  rupees  weight,  i.e. 
from  4500  to  15,120  grains. 

SEERANO,  an  allowance  given  to  the  town 
shepherds  of  India. 

SEER-FISH  of  Europeans,  in  Geylon,  is  the 
Gybium  guttatum.  The  Singhalese  call  it  the 
tora-malu.  Seer-fish  frequently  migrate  to  fresh 
waters  to  breed,  or  for  prey. 

SEET-SEEN.  Burm.  In  Amherst  it  is  a 
red,  compact,  very  ponderous,  and  highly  valu- 
able wood,  used  for  the  construction  of  religious 
houses. — Cal.  Ex.,  1851. 

SEEULGUDA.  Tel.  The  torpam  pillu  graw 
of  the  Tamils ;  the  stalks  used  in  pinning  together, 
for  food-platters  of  the  Hindus,  the  leaves  of  tfaer 
Butea  frondosa,  Ficus  Indica,  and  F.  relig^osa. 

SEGH ALIN,  Seghalien,  or  Tarakad,  is  an  islandf. 
lying  between  lat.  45°  64'  2"  and  54°  24'  N.,  andl 
long.  141°  40'  and  144°  46'  E.  It  is  about  600^ 
miles  in  length,  and  from  20  to  100  broad;  I^  isi 
well  wooded  and  fertile,  and  coal  is  found  iiLmany" 
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places,  especially  about  Jonquiere  Bay.  Two- 
thirds  of  tbe  northern  part  belong  to  Russia,  and 
is  peopled  by  Ghilak.  The  aboriginal  races  of 
Yezo,  whose  severe  treatment  by  the  Japanese 
•led  them  to  oUier  countries,  occupy  the  southern 
part  of  Seghalin. 

SfiGHUR  or  8igur,  a  mountain  pass  running 
down  the  north  face  of  the  Neilgherry  Hills,  from 
Mutinad  to  near  the  Tillage  of  Seghur,  lat.  11^ 
29'  to  11°  81'  40"  N.,  and  long.  76**  48'  80"  to  76^ 
48'  85"  E.  It  is  practicable  for  laden  carts  and 
other  wheeled  oonyeyanees,  and  is  the  most  fre*^ 
quented  of  all  tiie  Neiigherry  Ghats. — Imp,  Gaz, 

SEHESNAG.  The  l^ksbak  race  entered 
Hindustan,  led  by  a  conqueror  termed  Sehesnag, 
from  Sehesnagdesa.  He  ascended  the  Pandu 
throne,  and  after  86.0  yean  his  line  terminated  in 
ten  descents,  with  Mahananda,  of  spurious  birth. 
This  last  prince,  who  was  also  named  Bykyat, 
carried  on  an  exterminating  warfare  against  the 
ancient  Rajput  princes  of  pure  blood,  the  Puranas 
declaring  tnat  since  the  dynasty  of  Sehesnag  the 
princes  were  Sudras.  A  fourth  dynasty  com- 
menced with  Ghandragupta  Mori,  of  the  same 
Takshak  race.  The  Mon  dynasty  consisted  of 
ten  princes,  who  are  stated  to  have  passed  away 
in  187  years.    See  Takshak. 

SEHESRA  ARJUNA,  of  the  Lunar  race,  called 
also  Sehesra  Bahu,  was  of  the  Hi-bya  tribe.  He 
founded  Mahesvati  on  the  Nerbadda,  still  existing 
in  Maheswar.  In  the  Bhavishya  Purana,  Sehesra 
Arjuna  is  termed  a  chakravarta,  or  paramount 
sovereign ;  also  that  he  conquered  Kurkotaka  of 
the  Takshak,  Tooishka,  or  SniUce  race,  aud  brought 
with  him  the  population  of  Mahesvati ,  and 
founded  Hemanagara  in  the  north  of  India,  on 
his  expulsion  from  his  dominions  on  the  Nerbadda. 
Traditionaiy  legends  yet  remain  of  this  prince  on 
the  Nerbadda,  where  he  is  styled  Sehesra  Bahu,  or 
*  with  a  thousand  arms,  figurative  of  his  numerous 
progeny.'  He  was  expeUed  from  Mahesvati  by 
the  Solar  race. 

SEHL,  one  of  the  princes  of  the  Bharat,  who 
founded  Aror. 

SEHWAN,  the  ancient  Sindomana,  is  built  on 
the  extremity  of  a  spur  from  the  Baluchi  range. 
The  pass  of  Sehwan  has  a  picturesque  appearance 
from  the  river,  with  its  rocky  mountains  rising  in 
terraces  along  the  bank,  and  its  old  ruined  castle, 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Alexandrian 
age.  Sehwan  town  is  in  lat.  26°  26'  N.,  and  long. 
Gr  54'  E.,  and  gives  its  name  to  a  sub-district  of 
Kurachee  in  Sind ;  of  area  8646  square  miles ;  pop. 
(1872),  162,836  souls.  It  contains  the  Manchhar 
or  Manchur  Lake ;  the  Laki  Range,  an  offshoot 
from  the  Khirthar  mountains,  and  the  Jatil  Hills ; 
the  principal  canals  being  the  Western  Nara,  the 
Aral,  the  Fhito,  and  the  Earo.  There  are  several 
hot  springs.  The  i>eople  are  largely  suj^rted  by 
the  offerings  of  pilgrims  at  the  shrme  of  LtU 
Shahbaz^  whose  tomb  is  enclosed  in  a  quad- 
rangular edifice,  said  to  hare  been  built  in  a.d. 
18^.  It  is  covered  with  a  dome  and  bmtem, 
and  lias  baaatif ul  encaustic  tiles  with  Arabic 
uom^ptions.  Mirza  Jani  of  the  Tarkhan  dynasty 
comnJbt^  a  still  larger  tomb  to  this  saint  in  a.d. 
1639.  The  gate  and  balustrade  are  said  to  have 
be^  of  beaten  silver,  the  gift  of  Mir  Karm  Ali 
Khan  Tal|^«  wiio  also  crowned  the  domes  with 
silver  spires,  Sehwan  fort,  aaoribed  to  Alexander 
the  Great,  in  an  artifioial  mound  340  or  270  feet 


high,  measuring  round  the  summit  1500  by  800 
feet,  and  surrounded  by  a  broken  wall.  The 
remains  of  several  towers  are  visible.  TiadiUon 
asserts  that  the  town  was  in  existence  at  the  time 
of  the  first  Muhammadan  invasion  of  Sind  by 
Muhanunad  Kasini,  Safiki,  about  a.d.  718 ;  and  it 
is  believed  to  be  the  same  place  which  submitted 
to  his  arms  after  the  conquest  of  Nerankot,  the 
modem  Hyderabad.  —  Imp,  Gaz, ;  Po9i<m, 

SEIR  ABONEID,  in  kt.  25^  14'  N„  and  long. 
54''  22'  E.,  an  island  2^  miles  Long  and  2  miles 
broad,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
contains  large  quantities  of  sulphur,  and  has  some 
mineral  springs. 

SEIR-i-MUT'AKHERIN,  or  Latter  Review,  a 
work  on  the  history  of  the  British  in  India  in  tbe 
middle  and  close  of  the  18th  century,  by  Seid 
Gholam  Husain  Khan,  Calcutta  1789. 

SEISTAN,  Sejistan,  or  Nimroz,  between  lat. 
80°  30'  and  82°  N.,  and  long.  60°  30'  to  64°  E.,  is 
the  country  on  the  S.W.  corner  of  Afghanistan, 
between  Bast  and  Girishk.  Seistan  proper  is  tike 
basin  of  the  Helmand.  It  is  a  flat  country,  with 
low  hills  here  and  there,  and  is  surrounded,  except 
on  the  north,  by  wide  deserts.  One-third  of  its 
surface  is  moving  sand,  and  the  other  two-thirds 
are  composed  of  compact  sand  and  clay,  covered 
with  thickets  of  tamarisk  and  abundant  pasture. 
The  Helmand,  which  is  by  far  the  finest  river 
between  the  Tigris  and  the  Indus,  flows  through 
Seistan,  and  runs  into  the  lake  of  Zurrah.  The 
river  banks  are  clothed  with  luxuriant  vegetation, 
and  the  lake,  which  is  about  90  miles  long  by  60 
miles  broad,  is  bordered  by  forests  of  reeds, 
beyond  which  there  are  pastures  and  tamarisk 
thickets.  The  country  has  long  been  ooonpied  by 
savage  tribes. 

Ferrier  (p.  425)  says  the  population  d  Lanah, 
a  district  fonning  the  extreme  eastern  and  northern 
limit  of  Seistan,  are  of  mixed  Baluoh,  Afghan, 
Arab,  Turk,  Kakar,  and  Kurd  descent,  from 
families  thrown  there  by  the  waves  of  revolution 
and  intestine  feuds ;  and  the  Zarangse  or  DrangfaeSf 
tbe  Agriaspes  or  the  Arrachoti  of  Uie  time  of 
Alexander,  cannot  now  be  traced.  In  recent 
times,  it  has  repeatedly  changed  hands  between 
Persia  and  Afghanistan. 

The  only  parte  which  still  retain  their  fertility 
are  those  on  the  banks  of  the  H^mand  and  Farrah* 
Rud,  and  of  the  -  lake  which  is  formed  by  those 
rivers.  This  celebrated  lake  is  termed  by  geo- 
graphers the  Sea  or  Darya  of  Zereag.  In  i'ersian 
booxs,  it  is  said  sometimes  to  be  called  the  Sea  of 
Loukh,  and  by  the  people  of  the  country  tJie  Sea 
of  Zoor  (H*  of  Khaujek ;  in  the  neighbouriiood,  it 
is  merely  called  the  lake  or  the  sea,  and  it  ia  at 
le^t  150  miles  round.  The  waiter  k  bnduah  and 
hardly  drinkable.  The  edges  of  the  lake,  for  a 
conaiderabJe  bfeadth,  are  choked  with  lon^  niahes 
and  reeds ;  the  sh(x«s  also  are  oTezgmwa  with  tiie 
same  sort  of  Tegetetipn,  and,  l^ing  liable  to 
inundation,  are  full  of  miry  pbuxis  and  poola  of 
standing  water.  These  nuirshes  and  thidkets  are 
frequented  bj  hei:ds  d  ooceui  whose^owtisra  are 
men  distinct  from  the  •other  inhflbrtiiBts  of  Seistaii ; 
thegr  are  said  to  be  tnU  and  stouA«  bftt  falaskani 
ugly,  with  long  faesB  and  latgel>ll«k^«B(.  iher 
go  almost  maked,  and.  Uv^  In  bevels  MH^Meds. 
Besides  their  ooMtpatMMH  of  bertteflD,  tiw|f  fish 
and  fowl  on  Tafte  amowg  the  atfwhm  oi  Ihekkew*^ 
Bellew. 
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8£J- BAND.  HniD.,  Pebs.  A  cord  and 
tasaelA  of  sUk,  for  tying  down  the  coverlet  of  a 
bed  at  the  coxnera ;  they  are  of  different  kinds, 
Sej^band  piojri  wala,  Sej-band  penohi  wak,  Sej- 
band  aada  waJa.  Its  parta  are  the  nati  or  stem, 
the  tnkhm  or  hollow  bulb,  and  kalg^  tasael  and 
jhabba  or  jhallar  firioge.  The  bulb  is  filled  with 
kaatori,  musk. 

SEKHARA,  Raja  Sekhaia,  author  of  the 
comedy,  Viddba  Salabhanjika. 

SEKONG,  a  prahu  boat  with  long  outriggers. 
It  ia  made  of  oae  log  of  wood,  very  sharp  fore 
and  aft. 

SELABAH,  Selaib,  or  Selib,  an  Arab  race  who 
receive  their  name  because  on  certain  festivals, 
And  particularly  on  occasions  of  marriage  and 
circumcisioD,  they  fix  at  the  door  of  the  person  to 
be  married  or  circumoised,  a  wooden  cross,  dressed 
in  red  cloth,  and  adorned  at  the  top  with  f ealheis, 
and  people  collect  and  dance  around  the  cross. 
They  dwell  in  tents.  They  are  good  sportsmen, 
and  eat  anything.  They  are  said  to  believe  in 
one  God. 

SELACHE  MAXIMA  is  the  great  basking 
shark;  attains  80  feet  in  length* 

SELARI  is  a  cloth  half  silk  and  half  thread, 
with  brilliant  edging  and  borders  of  silk  add  gold 
thread,  mostly  in  the  form  of  sarees  and  do-pattas. 

SELENITE.  Hiuen  -  tsing  -  shih,  Chin.  It 
occurs  in  the  Chinese  provinces  of  Shan-si,  Pe* 
chi-li,  and  Kiang-si.  The  occurrence  of  selenite 
invariably  indicates  the  presence  of  sodalite. 

SELEUCID^  have  been  noticed  under  the 
heading  Greeks  of  Asia;  they  got  their  name 
from  the  first  of  the  dynasty,  Seleueus  somamed 
Nicator,  who  ruled  from  B.c.  312  to  280,  but  the 
dynasty  had  other  five  of  this  name.  The  dea^ 
of  Alexander  had  occurred  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  B.G.  323.  His  colonies,  and  their  institutions, 
manners,  and  language  had  a  lasting  action  in 
Central  Asia,  the  effects  of  which  were  felt  for  at 
least  500  years  after  his  decease.  But  though  he 
left  his  brother  Aridseus  and  the  posthumous  child 
of  Bashana  or  Roxana,  called  AJexander,  neither 
of  these  succeeded  him,  for  his  commander  and 
lieutenant,  Seleueus  sumamed  Kicator,  succeeded 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Afghanistan  and  ^e  other 
Asiatic  conquests. 

In  B.C.  315  AntigonuB  had  assumed  the  regal 
title  of  king  of  Asia.  In  b.c.  805  Seleueus  gamed 
A  great  victory  over  Nioonor,  a  lientenant  of 
Antigonus,  and  followed  Jt>  up  by  aemng  and  add- 
ing to  his  own  government  the  whole  of  Media, 
Hyrcania,  Parthia,  fiactria,  and  Aria,  and  all  the 
countries  as  far  as  the  Indup.  In  B.c  308  he 
CTOflsed  that  river  to  make  war  on  Chandragupta, 
who  during  tiiese  oontentions  had  expell^  ^e 
Grecian  garrisons  ^m  the  Panjab,  and  had  so 
recovered  that  country  for  the  native  sovereigns 
of  India.  Seleueus,  being  called  to  a  final  struggle 
-with  Antigonus,  made  a  hasty  peace  with  Chandra- 
gupta, ceding  the  Panlab  as  far  as  the  Indus. 
According  to  Strabo,  Arachotia  was  also  ceded, 
but  this  seems  doubtful.  Cutehhi  to  the  B<^n 
pass,  with  the  valley  of  the  Indue,  may  have  been 
the  region  ceded.  Sdkucos  drove  Antigonvs  into 
'Phfj0B,y  wliere  he  was  defeated  and  tslain  in 
I^X.  801. 

Seleueus  iHttto^  subsequently  wal  assasalttated 
in  &*^.  2&ff  ^f  Ptolemy  Gerautius,  f#om  -whAek 
dttteth^  whMe^  Asia  to  the  Indus  «ftd  J«sar|6s 


was  under  the  Syrian  king,  Antioohqs  Soter, 
who  from  b.c.  280  to  261  reigned  undisturbed 
over  the  same  territory,  and  left  it  to  his  son, 
Antiochus  Theos. 

The  expedition  of  Seleueus  to  the  Panjab  is 
related  by  Justin  (hb.  xv.  c.  4),  and  by  Pliny 
(Nat.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  a  17).  Seleueus  Nicator  is 
said  to  have  penetrated  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges,  and  it  bad  been  sailed  up  by  the  Romans 
as  far  as  Palibothra,  before  the  time  of  Strabo. 
Armandi  notices  the  fact  that  the  elephants 
figured  on  the  coins  of  Alexander  and  the  Seleu- 
oidsB  invariably  exhibit  the  characteristics  of  the 
Indian  type,  whilst  those  on  the  Boman  medals 
can  at  once  be  pronounced  African,  from  the 
peculiarities  of  the  convex  forehead  and  expansive 
ears.  He  founded  85  cities  in  Greater  and  Lesser 
Asia,  16  of  which  he  named  Antioch,  from 
Antiochus,  his  faiher;  9  Seleucia,  from  his  own 
name ;  6  Laodicea,  from  Laodice,  his  mother ;  3 
Apamea,  from  Apaima,  his  first  wife  (of  which  the 
city  of  Kumah  was  the  chief)  ;  and  1  Stratonicea, 
from  Stratonice,  his  last  wife.  According  to  Dean 
Prideaux,  he  was  a  great  protector  of  Sie  Jews, 
and  the  first  who  gave  them  settlements  in  those 
provinces  of  Asia  which  lie  on  this  side  of  the 
river  Euphrates.  As  they  had  been  faithful  and 
serviceable  to  him  in  his  wars  and  in  many  o^er 
respects,  he  granted  them  great  privileges  in  all 
the  cities  which  he  builtb 

Under  his  grandson,  Afghanistan  was  taken 
from  the  Seleucidse  by  the  aboriginal  chiefs,  and 
soon  after  formed  with  Bactria  an  independent 
state,  which  existed  during  150  years.  After  the 
death  of  Seleueus  Philopater,  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  assumed  the  reins  of  power  in  the  empire 
that  included  Armenia  and  rarthia.  Alexander 
had  been  favourable  to  the  Jews,  but  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  the  reverse.  The  first  seven  years  of 
hu  reign  were  still  endurable,  but  after  that  every 
confessor  of  Jehovah  who  could  not  be  bribed  or 
seduced  over,  was  subjected  to  the  most  cruel 
forms  of  martyrdom.  But  relief  came,  in  the 
uprise,  in  B.C.  167,  of  the  valiant  Mattathias ;  and 
B.0, 165  the  temple  was  purified  and  the  worship 
of  God  restored. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes  died  b.g.  164,  in  the  year 
148  of  the  era  m  &e  SeleuddsB.  But  there  are  two 
eras  of  the  Seleucidse,  the  one  reckoned  from  the 
date  of  Alexander's  death,  A.A.G.  323 ;  the  second 
has  its  enoch  811  years  and  4  months  B.C.,  and  is 
used  in  tne  Book  of  Maccabees.  These  Seleucidse 
eras  were  also  called  Syro-Maoedonian.  The  people 
of  the  Levant  and  the  Jews  adopted  it,  the  Jews 
calling  it  Taziq-zul-kamain,  ana  it  is  still  in  use 
amongst  the  Arhha,^  Prinsep ;  Elphinstom;  As. 
lUs.  V.  285,  ix.  100 ;  Hiatary  of  the  Panjab,  i. 
p.  55 ;  Prideaux^s  Connection  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament;  Mignan^s  Travels,  p.  4. 

SELJUK,  a  Turkoman  race,  who  ruled  in  Iran 
A.D.  1037  to  1175;  also  in  Kerman,  A.D.  1041 
to  1169,  and  in  Bum  or  Anatolia,  the  capital 
of  loonium,  A.D.  1077  to  1283.  The  Seljuk 
Turks  were  once  masters  of  nearly  all  Asia  Minor, 
of  Syria,  of  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  part  of  Persia 
and  Western  Turkestan ;  and  their  great  sultans, 
Togrnl  Beg,  Alp  Arslan,  and  Mal^  Shah,  are 
among  tl^  most  renowned  eonqueroxs  that  stand 
forth  in  oriental  and  in  Bysantine  history.  Long 
settled  in  F^gtUk,  tliey  adopted  the  colloquiid 
dblleet,  and  biought  it  with  them  on  their  ei^puL- 
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fflon  by  the  Kharazmian  kings,  whose  nnremitiltig 
enmity  forced  yaat  hordea  of  them  to  fly  from 
Persia,  after  they  had  been  colonized  there  for 
many  years. 

The  death  of  Mahmud,  which  occarred  a.d.  1228, 
was  followed  by  a  period  of  anarchy,  during  which 
Togrul  Beg,  in  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century 
of  the  Hijira,  appeared  in  Khorasan,  and  in  the 
short  space  of  ten  years  wrested  that  kingdom 
from  the  house  of  Ghazni.  It  was  ceded  to  Alp 
Arslan,  and  constituted  a  part  of  the  Seljuk 
dominions  until  the  extinction  of  that  race,  about 
150  years  posterior  to  Togrul  Beg  having  assumed 
the  title  of  emperor.  By  the  middle  of  the  13th 
century,  Ertogrul  appeared  on  the  battlefield 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  bis  more  renowed  son,  0th- 
man,  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Ottoman 
empire. 

SELUNG,  Salong,  or  Selones,  occupy  the 
islands  of  the  Mergui  Archipelago,  to  the  south  of 
Tavoy.  They  are  fibers  for  the  sea  slug,  Holothuria ; 
reside  in  their  boats,  which  are  good ;  are  decently 
clnd  and  intelligent ;  and  are  inclined  to  settle  in 
villages  and  cultivate.  They  dig  up  the  slug  at 
the  low  water  of  spring- tides  during  the  N.E. 
monsoon.  They  are  supposed  by  some  to  be 
descendants  of  slaves  from  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

SELYA,  in  the  south  of  India,  is  a  sheet  or 
body  covering  in  use  amongst  the  poorer  classes, 
cultivators  and  labourers,  wrapped  round  their 
shoulders  and  body  when  employed  in  the  fields. 
Its  usual  cost  is  about  Ij-  to  1}  rupees.  In 
Dharwar  one  is  always  presented  to  the  bride- 
groom by  relations  of  the  bride,  together  with  a 
turband. 

SEM,  the  ancestor  of  the  Semitic  race,  dwelt 
in  Arphaxad,  the  primeval  land  of  the  Kasdim 
or  Ghaldees,  the  frontier  mountains  of  Armenia 


tovfards  Assyria.     Of  the  four  branches  of  this-  the  Andamans  appear,  like  the  greater  number  of 


Semitic  race, — Elam,  Assur,  Lud,  and  Aram, — 
Helam  or  Elam,  the  Elymni,  formed  the  stem  of 
the  Babylonian  empire,  east  of  the  Tigris,  in 
Susiana  (South  Babylonia) ;  Assur  was  the  stem 
of  the  empire  of  Ninus  on  the  Upper  Tigris ;  Lud, 
the  Lydi,  were  the  original  inhabitants  of  Asia 
Minor,  Pontus,  and  Cappadocia,  as  far  as  the 
Halys,  where  the  Lydians  of  history  were  seated. 
Aram,  the  original  highlands  S.W.  of  Armenia 
(Ar  Minn),  the  country  between  the  sources  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  Mesopotamia  proper,  is 
Aram-Nahrain,  and  Aram  became  the  latest  name 
for  Syria.  The  Aram  race  branched  into  Uz  or 
Hu2,  which  is  Nejid  or  North  Arabia.  It  was  to 
Ur  of  the  Ghaldees  that  Nahor  went.  His  son 
Terah  left  it  and  went  to  Haran  (Karra),  a  day^s 
journey  south  of  Edessa.  According  to  Bunsen, 
the  Semitic  race  invented  theogony  for  other 
peoples,  and  especiaUy  for  the  Hellenes ;  and  the 
Hebrews  abandoned  all  mythological  religion  in 
the  time  of  the  patriarch  Abraham. — Bunsen,  iii., 
V.  pp.  71,  365. 

SEMANG  is  a  Malay  word,  applied  by  the 
Muhamroadans  of  Kedah,  Perak,  Tringanu,  and 
Salangore  to  the  pagan  tribes  of  the  interior.  The 
Paya  reside  on  the  plains  or  borders  of  morasses ; 
the  Semang  Bukit  on  the  hills ;  the  Semang 
Bakow  frequent  the  sea-ahore,  and  occasionally  in 
the  mangrove  jungles ;  and  the  Semang  Bila  Iiave 
been  somewhat  reclaimed  from  their  savage  habits. 
According  to  Mr.  Earl,  the  Semang  are  a  wooUy* 
haired  race,  and  a  mere  remoa^t  U  tribes  which, 


according  to  native  tradition,  occnpied  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  interior  of  the  Peninsula  at  a 
comparatively  recent  period.  At  the  present  time 
the  race  is  only  known  to  exist  on  the  mountain 
Jerei  in  the  Kedah  territory,  a  little  to  the  north 
of  Penaog,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mountain 
range  whidi  lies  immediately  oppoaite  to  the  latter 
settlement,  and  in  the  upUnds  of  Tringanu,  on  the 
east  coast  of  the  Peninsula.  The  Sakai  and  Alias 
tribes  of  Perak  have  hitherto  been  classed  with 
the  Semang,  or  woolly-haired  race  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Penang,  have  curly  but  not  woolly 
hair,  and  they  retain  the  Papuan  custom  of  boring 
the  septum  of  tJie  nose,  and  also  mark  their  akins 
with  cicatrices,  but  their  language  and  leading 
characteristics  would  show  them  to  be  wild  tribes 
of  the  Malayan  race.  The  Semang,  however,  who 
are  identical  in  every  particular  with  the  Pangan 
of  the  interior  of  Tringanu,  are  Papuans  in  all 
their  purity,  with  woolly  and  tufted  hair  in  every 
respect  similar  to  other  unmixed  tribes  of  the  race. 
The  Semang  of  Kedah  have  been  described  by 
Mr.  Anderson  in  the  fourth  number  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Of  the  origin  of  the 
Semang  race,  the  Malays  possess  no  tradition. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  tribes  of  them 
which  inhabited  various  parts  on  both  sides  of 
the  Peninsula  were  much  more  numerous  before 
many  of  the  present  Malayan  colonies  were  founded 
by  emigrants  from  Sumatra.  A  similar  race  of 
people  are  said  to  have  formerly  inhabited  all  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  nations  and  rem- 
nants of  them,  unaer  the  names  Aheta,  Aeta, 
Negrito,  and  Papua,  occupy,  or  are  still  to  be 
found  on,  many  of  them. 

In  the  remoter  portions  of  Asianesia,  some  of 
the  black  tribes  possess  all  the  traits  of  the 
Guinea  Negro,  but  the  Semang  and  the  Miuoopi  of 
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the  Asianesian  Negro  tribes,  to  have  been  partially 
modified  by  mixture  with  other  races.  This  is 
certainly  the  case  with  the  Semang,  some  of 
whom  are  Auatralo-Tamilian  in  appearance,  while 
others  differ  little,  save  in  their  frizzled  or  spiral 
hair  and  dark  complexion,  from  some  of  the 
adjacent  Binua. 

The  average  height  of  the  adults  of  a  party 
of  Semang  Bukit  on  the  Ijan,  a  feeder  of  the 
Krian,  was  4  feet  8  inches,  the  highest  4  feet  10 
inches.  Head  smfill,  ridged,  that  is,  rising  above 
the  forehead  in  an  obtuse  wedge  shape,  the  back 
roimded  and  markedly  narrower  than  the  zygo- 
matic or  middle  zone ;  the  face  generally  narrower 
and  smaller  than  the  Malay ;  eyebrows  very 
prominent,  standing  out  from  the  forehead  and 
projecting  over  the  ocular  furrow,  which  extends 
across  the  face,  the  root  of  the  nose  sinking  into 
it  and  forming  a  deep  angle  with  the  base  of  the 
superciliary  ridge.  The  nose  short  and  somewhat 
sharp  at  the  point,  and  often  turned  up,  but 
the  alse  spreading.  Eyes  fine,  middle-sizcKl,  and 
straight;  iris  large,  piercing;  conjunctive  mem- 
brane yellow ;  the  upper  eyelashes,  owing  to  the 
deep  ocular  depression  or  prominent  ridges,  are 
compressed  or  folded,  the  roots  of  the  hair  being 
hidden.  The  cheek-bones  generally  broad,  but  in 
some  cases  not  remarkably  prominent,  save  with 
reference  to  the  narrow  forehead.  Mouth  large 
or  wide,  but  lips  not  thick  or  projecting;  the 
lower  part  of  the  face  oval  or  round,  but  not 
square.     The  deep  depression  tt  the  eyes  and 
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siDking  in  at  the  root  of  the  nose  give  a  very 
remarkable  character  to  the  head,  compared  with 
the  Malay.  The  projecting  brow  is  in  a  vertical  line 
with  the  nose,  mouth,  and  chin,  and  the  upper 
jaw  is  not  projecting  or  prognathous.  The  person 
18  slender,  the  belly  protuberant,  owing  to  their 
animal  life  in  the  jungle  and  precarious  food. 
This  induces  them  to  cram  themeelves  whenever 
they  can,  and  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  thus 
becomes  flaccid  and  expansible  like  that  of  an 
ape.  The  skin  generally  is  fine  and  soft,  although 
often  disfigured  by  scurf ;  and  the  colour  is  a  dark 
brown,  but  in  some  cases  lighter  and  approach- 
ing to  the  Malay.  The  more  exposed  hoxtles  are 
black.  The  Semang  of  Tringanu  are  not  of  such 
a  jet-black,  glossy  colour  as  the  Kedah  tribe. 
The  hair  is  spiral,  not  woolly,  and  grows  thickly 
on  the  head  in  tufts.  They  have  thick  moustaches, 
the  growth  being  much  stronger  than  in  the 
Malay  race.  The  head  is  neither  Mongolian,  nor 
Negro  of  the  Guinea  type ;  it  is  Papua-Tamilian. 
The  expression  of  the  face  is  mild,  simple,  and 
stupid.  I'he  voice  is  soft,  low,  nasal,  and  hollow 
or  cerebral.  A  line  of  tattooing  extends  from  the 
forehead  to  the  cheek-bones.  The  adjacent  Binua 
also  tattoo.  The  practice  is  Indian,  among  the 
Konds,  higher  Abor  tribes,  etc.,  also  Ultra- Indian 
and  Asianesian.  The  right  ear  is  pierced,  the 
orifice  being  large.  The  hair  is  cropped,  save  a 
ring  or  fringe  round  the  forehead.  The  Semang 
o(  Perak  resembles  those  of  Kedah  in  personid 
appearance,  but  speak  a  different  dialect.  They 
possess  the  same  curling  black  hair,  are  a  little 
darker  in  colour,  and  have  not  the  thick  lips  of 
an  African. 

The  Semang  eat  elephants,  rhinoceros,  monkeys, 
and  rats.  They  are  very  expert  with  the  sum- 
pitan,  a  blow-pipe  for  projecting  small  darts,  and 
poison  the  darts  with  ipoh,  procured  from  the 

t'uices  of  various  trees.  It  is  seldom  they  suffer 
)j  beasts  of  prey,  as  they  are  extremely  sharp- 
sighted,  and  as  agile  in  ascending  the  trees  as  the 
monkeys.  Elephants  descend  a  bill  usually  at  a 
alow  pace,  plucking  the  branches  as  they  move 
along,  and  while  the  bind  legs  are  lifted  up,  the 
Semang,  cautiously  approaching  behind,  drives  a 
sharp-pointed  bamboo  or  a  piece  of  nibong,  which 
has  been  previously  well  hardened  in  the  fire  and 
touched  with  poison,  into  the  sole  of  the  elephant^s 
foot  with  all  his  force,  which  effectually  lames  the 
animal,  and  most  commonly  causes  him  to  fall, 
when  the  whole  party  rush  upon  him  with  spears 
and  sharp-pointed  sticks,  and  soon  despatch  hiuL 
*"  fiadak  tapa,*  the  recluse  rhinoceros,  towards  the 
close  of  the  rainy  season,  are  said  to  bury  them- 
selves in  the  marsh,  and'  upon  the  dry  weather 
jsetting  in.  the  mud  becomes  hard  and  crusted, 
and  the  itiinoceros  cannot  effect  its  escape  with- 
out considerable  difiiculty  and  exertion.  The 
Semang  prepare  themselves  with  large  quantities 
of  combustible  materials,  with  which  they  quietly 
Approach  the  animal,  who  is  aroused  from  his 
jeverie  by  an  immense  fire  over  him,  which  being 
Ikept  well  supplied  by  the  Semang  with  fresh  fuel, 
«oon  completes  his  destruction,  and  renders  him 
in  a  fit  state  to  make  a  meal  of.  The  projecting 
Jiom  on  the  snout  is  carefully  preserved,  being 
4BUppoeed  to  be  possessed  of  medicinal  properties, 
And  hif^hly  jmed  by  the  Malays,  to  whom  they 
barter  it  for  their  tobacco,  etc — Logan,  Jour,  Ind, 
Archipdago^  ir.  p.  427 ;   EarCt  Indian  Archi- 


pelago ;  NewbokTs  British  SetikmenL  ii.  pp.  869, 
870. 

SEMAO,  also  called  Savu,  an  island,  15  miles 
long,  fronting  the  south-west  end  of  Timor.  The 
village  of  Oeassa  is  remarkable  for  its  soap  springs, 
one  of  which  in  the  village  rises  like  a  small  vol- 
cano. The  water  contains  alkali  and  iodine.  The 
natives  of  this  Semao  Island  have  been  named 
by  Mr.  Grawfurd  the  Negro-Malayan  race.  The 
people  are  like  those  of  Timor,  with  frizzly  or 
wavy  hair,  and  a  coppery -brown  colour.  Semao 
Island  has  abundance  of  monkeys ;  one  of  them  is 
the  Macacus  cynomolgus,  or  hare-lipped  monkey, 
which  is  found  all  over  the  western  islands  of  the 
Archipelago. — Bikniore,  p.  116  ;  Wallace,  p.  186. 

SEMEGARPUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  S.E. 
of  Asia,  of  the  sub-order  AnacundiesQ  of  the  order 
AnacardiacesB.  The  genus  Semecarpus  comprises 
moderate-sized  or  lai^^e  trees,  and  many  furnish 
wood  and  other  useful  products.  S.  acuminata, 
Wall.,  Thw,,  is  a  middle-sized  tree  in  the  forests 
of  the  Eatnapura,  Galle,  and  Ambagamowa  dis- 
tricts of  Geylon  at  no  great  elevation,  and  it 
grows  also  in  Ghittagong.  S.  cassuvium,  Roxh,, 
the  Gassuvium  sylvestre  of  Rumphius,  is  a  tree  of 
the  Moluccas,  where  its  tender  leaves  are  eaten, 
and  the  acrid  juice  of  its  stem  is  employed  to 
varnish  shields,  canes,  etc.  S.  ooriacea,  Thw.,  is 
a  moderate-sized  tree  of  the  Gentral  Province  of 
Geylon,  at  an  elevation  of  5000  to  7000  feet,  a 
Gardneri,  Thw,  (Badulla  -  gass,  Singh.),  is  a 
moderate-sized  tree,  very  common  in  the  Gentral 
Province  of  Geylon  up  to  an  elevation  of  3000 
feet.  S.  humiliai,  Wall,  occurs  at  Prome.  S. 
Moonii,  Thu\,  is  a  moderate-sized  tree  of  Geylon, 
in  the  south  of  the  island,  at  no  great  elevation. 
S.  nigro-viridis,  Thw,,  is  a  moderate-sized  tree  in 
the  Gentral  Province  of  Geylon,  at  an  elevation 
of  2000  to  4000  feet.  S.  odoratus,  WalL,  in  the 
Royal  Garden,  Geylon.  The  S.  oblongifolia, 
Thw.,  called  BaduUa-gass,  Singh.,  is  a  moderate- 
sized  tree,  common  in  the  hot,  drier  parts  of  the 
island  of  Geylon  up  to  an  elevation  of  8000  feet 
S.  obovata.  Moon,  is  a  moderate-sized  tree  of 
Geylon,  growing  at  Galtura,  and  near  Ratnapura. 
S.  obscura,  Thw.,  a  moderate-sized  tree,  growing 
at  Deltotte,  in  the  Gentral  Province  of  Geylon,  at 
an  elevation  of  8000  feet.  S.  ^parvifolia,  Thw^ 
(Hin-baduUa-gass,  Singh.),  is  a. small-sized  tree 
of  Geylon,  in  the  Hinidun  Gorle,  in  the  Galle  dis- 
trict S.  pubescens,  Thw,,  is  a  small-sized  tree 
of  the  Ratnapura  district  in  Geylon,  at  no  great 
elevation.  S.  subneltata,  Thw.  (Maha-baduUa- 
ffass,  SiMGH.),  is  a  large  tree  of  Geylon,  80  to  40 
feet  high,  in  the  Singhe-raja  and  other  forests 
between  Ratnapura  and  Galle. — Roxh, ;  Thw. ; 
Voigt. 

SEMEGARPUS  ANAGARDIUM.    Linn. 

A.  latifolium,  Lam,         \     A.  offioinarom,  Gcgrt. 


Belador,  .  .  .  Abab. 
Bhela,  ....  Bbno. 
Chai-bio,  Khy«B, .  Bubm. 
Ghera  mara,  Qheru,  Gait. 
Bhalawan,  .  .  .  DUKH. 
Marking  nut  tree,  .  Eno. 
Bibua,    ....    Mahb. 

Malbal. 


Bhalataka,  .    .  .  Sansk. 

Kiri,  Badulla, .  .  SmoH. 

Shayng-cottay,  .      Tak. 

Bballatiki,  .    .  .       Tel. 

Bhallatamu,     .  .         „ 

Jidi  chettu,      .  .         „ 
Tummeda  mamidi,        „ 

Bhalleah,    .    .  .  Ubita. 


Kampira,    . 

Anuhkara, .    .    .  Sansk. 

This  sinall  tree  is  common  throughout  British 

India,  Geylon,  and  Burma.     As  an  ornamental 

tree,  either  in  full  foliage  or  before  the  fall  of  the 

leaf,  it  merits  observation. 
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SEMITIC  LANGUAGES, 


The  acrid  and  vesicating  oil  found  between  the 
two  laminsB  of  the  pericarp  of  the  marking  nut,  is 
collected  and  usea  as  a  preventiye  against  the 
attacks  of  white  ants,  and  by  native  practitioners 
in  rheumatic  and  leprous  affections.  By  boiling 
the  whole  nut  not  divested  of  its  pericarp,  an  oil 
is  obtained  which  acts  as  a  blister.  The  prepara- 
tion or  collection  either  of  the  oil  or  acrid  juice  is 
liable  to  cause  much  irritation  and  inflanunation 
of  the  hands,  face,  etc.,  of  those  engaged  in  the 
work.  The  nuts  are  black,  shining,  and  flattened 
on  both  sides. 

The  acrid  viscid  oil  which  the  nut  contains, 
when  used  as  an  escfaarotic  and  counter-irritant, 
creates  great  pain,  leaves  often  very  intractable 
sores,  and  a  mark  for  life.  It  is  given  in  medi- 
cine in  small  doses,  and  is  considered  a  stimulant 
and  narcotic;  is  much  used  in  the  mesalih  of 
elephants ;  given  in  large  doses,  it  renders  these 
animals  furious;  is  considered  good  in  venereal 
diseases,  especially  of  women.  The  farina  of  the 
anthers  of  the  flowers  is  very  narcotic  and  irri- 
tating ;  people  of  a  peculiar  habit  acctdentally 
slee^HUg  under  the  tree  when  in  blossom,  or  even 
going  near  the  flowers,  are  stupefied,  and  have 
their  faces  and  limbs  swollen,  and  the  use  of  the 
bhalawan  nut  as  a  counter-irritant  very  frequently 
causes  the  whole  body  and  face  to  swell  witii 
erythematous  inflammation  and  much  constitu- 
tional disturbance.  The  mature  corolla  and  the 
receptacle  are  fleshy  and  sweetish  sour,  and  are 
eaten  roasted  or  boiled  as  a  vegetable,  and  are 
deemed,  along  with  coooanut  and  chironji,  aphro- 
disiac The  bhalawan  nut  is  worn  on  the  arm  as 
a  charm  in  guinea-worm. 

The  acrid,  black,  resinous  juice  of  the  nut  is 
employed  by  the  natives  externally  to  remove 
rheumatic  pains,  aches,  and  sprains,  by  rubbing 
a  little  over  the  affected  part.  It  is  also  univers- 
ally used  for  marking  cotton  cloth,  whence  its 
name  of  marking  nut,  the  colour  being  improved 
and  prevented  from  running  by  being  mixed  with 
lime-water.  The  green  fruit,  well  poimded,  makes 
good  bird-lime;  the  fleshv  receptocle  below  the 
nut  is  sometimes  roasted  and  eaten,  and  the 
kernels  are  also  occasionally  eaten.  A  brown- 
oolonred,  tasteless  gum  exudes  from  the  bark. — 
Otn.  Med,  Top.  p.  127 ;  Beddome,  FL  Sylv, 

SEMECARPUS  TRAVANCORIOA.  Bedd. 
Natu  shengote,  Tam.  This  is  a  very  lai^  tree, 
and,  on  account  of  its  shining,  dark-green  foliage, 
exceedingly  handsome ;  it  is  very  common  in  the 
moist  forests  on  the  Tinnevelly  and  Travmncore 
mountains  (elevation  1000  to  3000  feet) ;  it 
abounds  with  the  same  caustic,  black  juice  as  S. 
aoacardlum ;  it  flowers  in  August  and  September, 
and  rmens  its  fruit  in  the  cold  season.  Another 
tree  ot  the  Travanoore  Hills  is  S.  auriculata,  BedcL 
— Beddomey  FL  Skflv, 

SEMFN  CONTRA.  Sahibi,  Hind.  The  un- 
developed  calices  of  Artemisia  Judaica,  a  much- 
•esteemed  anthelmintic,  especially  in  the  round 
and  long  worm  of  children  (Lumbricus  teres). 
The  action  is  heatiuK  and  stimulant ;  dose  10  grs. 
to  half  a  draohm  finely  powdered,  in  electuary  with 
honey,  or  diffused  through  milk,  and  taken  when 
thestonmch  is  empty.  In  infusion  or  decoction 
the  bittemeai  is  quite  diBgustang ;  cathartics 
should  either  follow  or  accompany  its  use.  The 
use  of  moxa,  or  oi  actual  fire,  to  the  surface  of 
the  body,  is  a  favourite  practice  in  all  savage  and 


even  half -civilised  nations.  In  China,  the  down 
of  the  Artemisia  Chinensis  is  set  on  fire,  and  the 
burning  end  applied  directly  to  the  part.  In 
India,  a  red-hot  gul  or  hookah  pastille  is  usuaUy 
employed.  In  Italy  a  small  flsune  of  hydrogen 
has  been  lately  tried ;  and  in  Germany  it  is  a 
common  practice  to  place  a  particle  of  phosphorus 
on  the  skin,  and  then  ignite  it.  The  object  in  all 
is  to  affect  counter-irritation,  and  the  usual  cases 
in  which  it  is  applied  are  chronic  rheumatism, 
sciatica,  neuralgia,  deep-seated  diseases  of  the 
bones,  cartilages,  or  ligaments.  In  India,  gals 
are  used  by  the  native  empirics  for  almost  all 
diseases,  especially  for  enlargements  of  the  spleen 
and  liver.— 0'5A.  p.  417. 

SEMIRAMIS,  a  great  Assyrian  queen,  wife  of 
Ninus,  who  extended  her  conquests  into  Bactria, 
which  is  now  represented  by  the  modem  Balkh. 
Semiramis  marched  on  India  B.G.  1230.  She 
fitted  out  her  armament  in  Bactria.  She  captured 
on  the  Kophen  (the  Kabul  river,  the  Rubha  of 
the  Rig  Veda)  the  city  of  the  same  name, 
but  was  opposed  by  Jarasandba  of  Bagadah, 
the  Barhsatiae.  Semiramis  crossed  the  Indoa 
with  a  great  strength,  but  Jarasandha,  with 
a  formidable  force  of  archers  and  elephants, 
drove  back  the  Assyrians  in  total  disorder  to  the 
river,  which  ^ey  re-crossed  with  immense  loss, 
Semiramis  herself  wounded;  she  concluded  an 
armistice,  and  retreated  into  Bactria  with  a  third 
of  the  army  she  had  brought  against  India. 
Semiramis  was  said  to  have  been  changed  into  a 
dove ;  she  was  afterwards  worshipped  as  a  dove. 
The  Roman  Juno  and  Chaldsoan  D'iune  were  de- 
rived from  one  and  the  same  original,  this  far- 
famed  queen.  Mr.  Maurice  thinks  that  Ninus  and 
Semiramis  are  Vishnu  and  Siva.  C'tesias  and 
Isadore  mention  a  statue  and  pillar  of  Semi- 
ramis at  Baptane ;  but  the  sculptures  of  Semiramis 
and  the  inscription  in  the  Syriac  character  have 
wholly  disappeared.  Baghistan  is  traditionally 
described  as  the  pleasure-grounds  of  the  queen. 
The  poBsibility  has  been  surmised  of  another  queen 
of  this  name  in  the  9th  century  B.C.  She  is 
known  in  India  as  Sami-Devi.  Others  point  to 
Sami  Rami,  suppose  it  to  be  the  title  Zamorin  of 
Calicut. — Bunsen^  iv.  417 ;  Sonnerafs  Voyages^  p.  5. 

SEMITIC  LANGUAGES.  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
Syriac,  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  and  Amharic  are  all  but 
dialects  of  one  original  language,  and  oonstitate 
one  family  of  speech,  the  Semitic.  The  following 
nations  form  a  compact  mass,  and  represent  one 
physiologically  and  ntstoricfdly  connected  family, 
viz.  the  Hebrews^  with  the  other  tribes  of  Canaan 
or  Palestine,  inclusive  of  the  Phcenicians,  who 
spread  their  language,  through  their  colonisation, 
as  that  of  the  Carthaginians ;  the  Aramaic  tribes, 
or  the  historical  nations  of  Aram,  Syria,  Meso- 
potamia, and  Babylonia,  speaking  Syrian  in  the 
west,  and  the  so-called  Chsldaic  in  the  east; 
finally,  the  Arabians^  whose  language  is  connected 
(through  the  Himyaritic)  with  the  Ethiopic,  the 
ancient  (now  the  sacred)  language  of  Abvssinia. 
The  language  spoken  by  Abrahun  when  ne  left 
Mesopotamia  ckiisely  resembled  tiie  Hebrew,  and 
his  own  name  was  Semitic.  Moreover,  a  dialeec 
of  the  same  tongue  is  still  spoken  by  the  Kaldi 
(Chaldseans)  of  Kurdistan,  who,  there  is  good 
reason  to  suppose,  are  the  deaoendants  of  the 
ancient  Assyrians.  The  common  origin  of  their 
languages^  is,  however,  the  only  oooneoting  bond 
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which  unites  the  widely-separated  Semitic  nations,  {  Yemen,  an  ancient  Semitic  dialect  has  maintained 
—-Hebrewa,  Babylonians,  Phoenicians,  Cartha-  itself  to  the  present  day.  This  is  the  Ethiopic  or 
ginians,  and  Arabs.     The  Arab,  the  Hebrew,  and  I  Abyssinian,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  people  them- 


the  Palestiae  descendants  of  Terah  were  nomade 
tribes.  The*  Phoenician,  the  Syrian,  and  the 
people  of  Mesopotamia  and  Yemen  formed  ciyilised 


selves,  the  Gees  language.  Though  no  longer 
spoken  in  its  purity  by  the  people  of  Habesh,  it 
is  still  preserved  in  their  sacred  writings,  trans- 


on 


nataionalities.    In  Semitic  words  the  root  remains  I  lations  of  the  Bible,  and  similar  works,  which 
always  distmct  and  unmistakeable.     In  Aryan,  |  date  from  the  8d  and  4th  centuries.     The  modem 

language  of  Abyssinia  is  called  Amharic.  These 
three  branches,  the  Aramaic,  the  Hebraic,  and 
Arabic  are  closely  related  to  each  other.  Besides 
these,  Egyptian,  Babylonian,  Assyrian,  and  the 
Berber  dialects  are  now  considered  to  have  a 
Semitic  character,  by  Champollion,  Bansen 
(Egyptian),  I^ASsen,  Eugene  Bomouf,  Dr.  Hincks, 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson  (Assyrian),  and  Professor  F. 
Newman  (Berber).  Their  language  in  one  form 
was  that  of  the  Judaic  portion  of  Chriatianity  in 
the  Old  Testament,  the  Talmud,  and  the  Syrian 
fathers.  lu  another  form  it  was  that  of  the 
Koran  or  Muhammadanism.  It  was  the  language 
of  the  earliest  alphabet  of  Phoenicia  and  the  PuniC' 
colonies.  It  fell  into  the  AramiBan,  the  Arabic, 
and  the  Ethiopic  divisions.  The  Aramsean  con- 
tained the  Hebrew,  the  Samaritan,  and  the  Syriao 
of  Edessa,  Palmyra,  Damascus,  and  other  important 
cities,  and  the  people  who  spoke  it  were  enter- 
{^rising  merchants,  oold  mariners,  and  monotheist 
priests. 

The  Arabic  language,  as  written  in  the  Koran, 
is  the  most  developed  and  richest  of  the  Semitic 
tongues.    It  is  not  now  spoken  in  any  part  of 


the  contnu-y,  it  soon  becomes  altered  and 
disguised.  Hence  Semitic  dictionaiies  are  mostly 
arranged  according  to  the  roots,  a  method  whicli 
in  Aryan  languages  would  be  most  inconvenient, 
the  root  being  often  obscure,  and  in  many  cases 
doubtful  The  AmhariCy  as  also  the  Hebrew  and 
Syriae,  is  derived  from  the  Western  Aramozi. 
Eichhorn  adopted  the  term  Semitic  from  Shem ; 
the  language  is  the  oriental  language  of  some 
author,  the  Syro- Arabian  of  Farrer,  and  the  Arabic 
of  Leibnitz. 

The  Semitic  family  of  languages  is  divided  by 
Professor  Max  Muller  into  three  branches, — the 
Aramaic,  the  Hebraic,  and  the  Arabic.  The 
Aramaic  occupies  the  north,  including  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,  and  part  of  the  ancient  kingdoms 
of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  It  is  known  to  us  chiefly 
in  two  dialects,  the  Syriac  and  Ohaldee.  The 
former  name  is  given  to  the  language  which  has 
been  preserved  to  us  in  a  translation  of  the  Bible 
(the  Peshito)  ascribed  to  the  2d  century,  and  in 
rich  Christian  literature  dating  from  the  fourth. 
It  is  still  spoken,  though  in  a  very  corrupt  form, 
by  the  Nestorians  of  Kurdistan,  near  the  lakes  of 


Tan  and  Urumia,  and  by  some  Christian  tribes  in  -  Arabia,  as  there  written.    Probably  it  never  was 
Mesopotamia ;  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  by  !  so,  any  more  than  the  Latin,  the  English,  the 


the  American  missionaries  stationed  at  Urmia 
to  restore  this  dialect  to  some  grammatical  cor- 
rectness by  publishing  translations  and  a  grammar 
of  what  they  call  the  Neo-Syriac  language.  The 
name  of  Chaldee  has  been  given  to  the  language 
adopted  by  the  Jews  during  the  Babylonian 
capdvity.  Though  the  Jews  always  retained  a 
knowledge  of  their  sacred  language,  they  soon 
began  to  adopt  the  dialect  of  their  conquerors, 
not  for  conversation  only,  but  also  for  literary 
composition.  The.  book  of  Ezra  contains  frag- 
ments in  Chaldee,  c(mtemporaneous  with  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Darius  and  Xerxes,  and 
sevaral  of  the  apocryphal  books,  though  preserved 
to  us  in  Greek  only,  were  most  likdy  composed 
originally  in  Chaldee,  and  not  in  Hebrew.  The 
so-called  Targums,  again,  or  translations  and 
poraphraees  of  the  Old  Testament,  written  during 
the  centuries  immediately  preceding  and  following 
the  Christian  era,  give  us  another  specimen  of 
the  Aramaic,  or  the  language  of  Babylonia,  as 
transplanted  to  Palestine.  This  Aramaic  was  the 
dialect  spoken  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
disciples.  The  few  authentic  words  preserved  in 
the  New  Testament  as  spoken  by  our  liord  in  his 
own  language,  such  as  Talitha  kumi,  Maranatha, 
Abba,  are  not  in  Hebrew,  but  in  the  Chaldee  or 
Aramaic,  as  then  spoken  by  the  Jews. 

The  second  branch  of  the  Semitic  family  is  the 
^e&ratc,  with  which  is  connected  the  Carthaginian, 
Phoenician,  and  Arabic.  This  third  or  Arabic 
branch  sprang  from  the  Arabian  peninsula,  where 
it  is  still  spoken  by  a  compact  mass  of  aboriginal 
inhabitants.  Its  most  ancient  documents  are  the 
Himyaritie  inscriptions..  In  rery  early  times  the 
Arabic  branch  was  transplanted  to  Africa,  where, 
yoatb.of  Egypt  and  Nnbia,  on  the  coast  opposite 


German,  or  Italian  have  ever  been  spoken  as 
written  in  their  respective  bounds;  and  Burton 
quotes  from  the  Arabic  Grammar  of  Clodius  that 
the  dialectus  Arabum  vulgaris  tantum  differt  ab 
erudita,  quantum  Isocrates  dictio  ab  hodierna 
lingua  GrsBca.  Indeed,  the  Arabs  themselves 
divide  their  spoken  and  even  written  language  in 
two  orders,  the  ^  Kaiam  Wati,'  or  vulgar  tongue, 
sometimes  employed  in  epistolary  correspondence : 
and  the  *Nahwi,'  or  grammatical  or  classical 
language.  Every  man  of  education  uses  the 
former,  and  can  use  the  latter.  And  the  Koran 
is  no  more  a  model  of  Arabic  (as  it  is  often 
assumed  to  be)  than  Paradise  Lost  is  of  English. 
Inimitable,  no  man  imitates  them. 

Terah,  the  father  of  Abraham,  served  other 
gods.  But  in  the  book  of  Job,  it  is  God  who  can 
number  the  clouds  in  wisdom,  who  can  stay  the 
bottles  of  heaven  (xxxviii.  37),  who  hath  divided 
a  water-oourse  for  the  overflowing  of  waters,  and 
a  way  for  the  lightning  of  thunder  (25),  who  hath 
begotten  the  drops  of  dew  (28) ;  and  in  Proverbs 
(xxx.  4),  who  hatn  bound  the  waters  in  a  gannent, 
who  hath  established  all  the  ends  of  the  earths 
Abraham,  indeed,  was  ini^ired  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  one  true  God,  but  his  family  had  imaffes, 
the  teraphim  which  Rachel  stole  from  her  famer 
Laban  (Genesis  xxxi.  17-85) ;  and  when  Jacob  fled 
from  Esau  intoPadan-aram,  and  dreamed  the  dream 
at  Bethel,  he  evidently  had  belief  in  many  gods, 
for  he  endeavoured  to  make  a  bargain  with  the  deit^, 
saying,  *  If  God  will  be  with  me,  and  will  keep  me  m 
this  waj  that  I  go,  and  wiU  ffive  me  bread  to  eat^ 
and  raunent  to  put  on,  so  that  I  come  again  to 
my  father's  house  in  peace,  then  shall  the  Lord 
be  my  God  *  (Genesis  xxviii.  20, 21).  Such  expres- 
sions show  a  belief  that  there  were  other  gods^ 
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one  of  whom  might  be  JacoVs  own  protector. 
The  same  principle  is  invoked  in  the  command- 
ment later  proclaiq:ied  by  Moses  to  have  none 
other  gods  but  the  Lord  God ;  and  even  more 
lately  Joshua  has  to  urge  the  people  to  put  away 
strange  gods  (xxiv.  15-23),  to  put  away  the  gods 
which  their  fathers  served  on  the  other  side  of 
the  flood.  '  Choose  ye  this  day/  he  says,  *  whom  ye 
will  serve ;  whether  the  gods  which  your  fathers 
served  on  the  other  side  of  the  flood,  or  the  gods 
of  the  Amorites,  amongst  whom  ye  dwell :  but  as 
for  me  and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord.' 
Later  still,  the  Psalmist  says  (Ixzxvi.  8),  ^  Amongst 
the  gods  there  is  none  like  unto  thee,  0  Lord ; 
neither  are  there  any  works  like  unto  thy  works.' 

The  early  Arab  religion  was  Sabseanism,  a 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  mixed  with 
idolatry ;  but  with  Mahomed  commenced  the  Arab 
conquests,  the  creed,  science,  and  literature.  At 
present  the  Arabic  alphabet  is  in  use  amongst 
the  Turks,  Persians,  Malays,  some  of  the  people 
of  India  and  Africa.  It  was,  however,  of  Syrian 
origin.  The  Arab  family  is  Muhammadan,  except 
the  Christian  Arabs  of  Malta. — Max  Muller,  Sari- 
skrit  Literature ;  Langues  Semitiques^  par  Ernest 
Renan,  1858 ;  Peuples  Semitiques,  par  E,  Renan, 
1859 ;  WtlUted's  Tr,;  Walk  through  Algiers;  Fon- 
tanier ;  Latham ;  Bunsen's  Egypt ;  Burton's  Mecca, 
p.  41  ;  Petty;  Rawlinson,  i.  p.  86;  Salens  Koran, 
p.  11 ;  Luhbock^s  Origin  of  Civil. ;  Mutter's  Lec- 
tures, p. 268  ;  Mignan'^s  Travels;  Die  Ahstammung 
der  Chalduer,  Prof.  Eb,  Schrader ;  Semitische  Ctd" 
turentlehung,  Dr,  A.  von  Kremer;  Delia  Sida 
Primitiva,  Prof  Ignazio  Guidi, 

SEMITIC  RACES.  The  subject  of  the 
primeval  country  of  the  Semitic  races  and  of  their 
languages  has  engaged  the  pens  of  Bunsen, 
Professor  Ignazio  Guidi,  Dr.  (litz  Hommel,  Dr. 
A.  von  Kremer,  Professor  Max  Muller,  M.  £. 
Renan,  Professor  Sayce,  Professor  Ebeihard 
Schrader,  Professor  Spiegel.  The  Semitic  popu- 
lations in  Asia  are  the  Arabians,  Syrians,  Samar- 
itans, with  about  ten  millions  in  British  India; 
in  Africa,  Abyssinians  of  Tigre  and  Amhara, 
Agow,  Falasha,  Gafat  During  the  last  3000 
years,  conquest  and  commerce,  but  chiefly  the 
former,  has  greatly  diffused  this  race.  In  various 
inroads,  the  Arab  Semites  have  gone  north- 
ward and  eastward  into  Persia,  India,  and  China, 
and  smaller  parties  are  to  be  found  located 
in  Burma,  in  Malaya,  the  Archipelago,  and  Poly- 
nesia. Many  of  them  have  likewise  conquered 
and  migrated  westerly  along  the  north  of  Africa 
and  into  Europe,  where,  as  in  Spain,  they  ruled 
for  700  years,  but  were  again  driven  back  into 
Africa.  They  are  now  found  in  Africa,  as  fetish- 
worshippers,  Christians,  Muhammadans,  and 
Jews. 

Abyssinia  is  Christian,  being  acquainted  with 
the  chief  truths  of  the  Bible,  but  all  much  blended 
with  merely  human  notions.  The  latest  polemics 
there  have  been  as  to  the  two  or  three  births  of 
Christ, — bom  of  the  Father  before  all  worlds,  made 
man,  and  in  the  baptism  at  Jordan  receiving  the 
Holy  Spirit  As  reg^trds  the  two  natures  of  Christ, 
they  are  extreme  monophysista  Monogamy  is 
their  church  law,  but  concubinage  is  universal. 

The  Adal,  also  said  to  be  a  Semitic  race,  are 
tribes  on  the  west  of  the  Red  Sea,  who  call  them- 
selves Afer,  but  by  the  Arabs  they  are  called 
DanakU,  from  their  chief  tribe  Ad  Alii.     Dr. 


Krapf  is  of  opinion  that  this  Afer  is  the  Ophir  of 
Scripture.  He  thinks  that  Ophir,  in  Job  xxviii. 
16,  simply  means  gold  dust. 

The  Galla  race,  inhabiting  Shoa,  and  one  of 
the  finest  in  Africa,  are  strong,  well-limbed,  and 
of  a  dark-brown  colour,  living  in  a  beautiful 
country,  extending  from  lat.  3^  S.  to  8°  N.,  with  a 
climate  not  surpassed  by  that  of  Italy  or  Greece. 
Speaking  a  language  as  soft  and  musical  as  pure 
Tuscan,  cultivating  the  soil,  and  rearing  cattle. 
Tliey  are  from  6  to  8  millions  in  numbers.  Their 
religion,  like  that  of  all  African  savages,  is  fetish. 
They  acknowledge  a  supreme  being,  whom  they 
call  heaven  (Mulungu),  and  have  a  notion  of  a 
future  state.  There  seem  to  be  three  natures  or 
attributes  in  their  deity, — Wak  or  Waka,  Supreme ; 
Ogli,  a  masculine,  and  Ateti,  a  feminine  embodi- 
ment. They  have  two  holy  days, — Saturday,  which 
they  call  Saubatta  kenna,  or  little  Sabbath ;  and 
Sunday,  Saubata  gudda,  or  greater  Sabbath. 

The  Kabila,  south  of  Algiers,  are  Berbers,  the 
old  Numidians,  and  differ  in  language,  form,  and 
habit  of  mind  from  the  Arabs  of  the  plains,  being 
matter  of  fact  in  mind,  and  but  little  gifted  with 
the  glowing  imagination  of  the  Arab.  The  un- 
subdued portion  dwell  in  the  mountainous  tract, 
with  bare  precipitous  peaks,  to  the  south  of  the 
Little  Atlas  and  of  Algiers.  They  are  spare  but 
robust ;  nnd  of  smaller  stature  than  the  nomade, 
for  the  Kabila  are  dwellers  in  houses  or  huts 
(hence  their  name),  arc  laborious  tillers  of  the 
soil,  and  handicraftsmen  clever  in  winning  metals 
from  their  hills,  and  even  in  forging  arms.  They 
are  wonderful  horsemen,  and  terrible  in  a  foray 
as  in  the  days  of  Sallust,  and  are  always  at  war 
with  the  Arabs.  The  slopes  and  valleys  of  their 
mountain  country  are  all  rich,  cultivated  lands, 
covered  with  olive  trees  and  corn-fields,  and  the 
rocks  are  said  to  contain  minerals.  Their  number 
is  about  700,000,  possessing  some  millions  of  acres 
of  the  very  best  land  of  Africa,  watered  by  three 
rivers,  and  teeming  with  rich  harvests.  They 
approach  to  within  120  miles  of  Algieiv,  which 
they  separate  from  Constantine.  They  are  a 
federal  republic,  and  elect  their  own  chiefs. 
They  are  the  old  Quinquegentes,  who  gave  so 
much  trouble  to  the  Romans,  who  tried  the 
soldiership  of  Maximinian,  and*  sixty  years  after* 
wards  again  revolted.  Tu  ferociasimoe  Mauri- 
tanise  populos,  inaccesis  montium  jugisset, 
natural!  munitione  fidentes,  expugnasti,  recepisti, 
transtultisti.  By  Maximiniau^s  system  of  tians- 
tultsi  these  five  nations  were  reduced  to  four. 
The  Kabile  have  feuds  amongst  themselves. 

The  Tonareng  is  a  nomade  race,  dwelUog  in  the 
Great  Desert,  very  fair,  with  long  hair,  aquiline 
noses,  high  foreheads,  and  thin  Ups.  They  say 
prayers  in  Arabic,  and  speak  a  Semitic  tongue. 
Their  arms  consist  of  a  long  lance  with  a  broad 
head,  javelins  6  or  7  feet  long,  jagged  hooks  at  the 
pointed  end,  a  round  buckler  (Darega)  of  buffalo 
or  elephant  hide  from  Soudan,  a  poniuxi,  and  a 
broad-bladed  scimitar. 

If  we  proceed  west  to  Morocco,  we  find  its 
entire  population,  computed  at  8  millionB,  to  con- 
sist of — 


Berber,  . 

Shellok, . 

Moor, 

Arab, 


2,900,000 

1,460,000 

3,560,000 

740,000 


Jews,  ....  840,000 
N«8^andAbd,  .  120,000 
Christian,  ....  300 
Benegadei,.    ...    200 
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tribes  dwelling  in  the  mountains.  When  possible, 
rovers  of  the  sea,  claiming  fanciful  origins^  but 
impatient  of  any  subjection.  They  are  the  same 
race  whom  the  French  call  Kabyle  and  Zouave. 

ThQ  Moors  are  lowlanders,  traders,  and  dwellers 
in  cities.  They  are  little  idle  men,  who  grow  fat 
from  indolence ;  avaricious,  perfidious,  cowardly, 
cringing,  and  insolent.  They  are  said  to  be 
descendants  of  the  Carthaginians. 

The  Arabs  of  Morocco  are  the  Moors  of  Spain, 
the  Saracens  of  France,  tall,  graceful  sons  of  the 
Arabian  desert,  courteous,  brave,  hospitable,  and 
confiding,  descendants  of  the  conquerors  who  in 
the  first  ages  of  the  Hijira  propagate<I  the  religion 
of  Mahomed,  crossed  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  de- 
stroyed the  Grothic  chivalry,  reigned  in  Spain  for 
700  years,  invaded  France,  devastated  Italy,  and 
pillaged  the  suburbs  of  imperial  Rome.  When 
the  last  Arab  king  submitted  to  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  and  the  Moorish  palaces  of  Grenada  were 
surrendered  to  the  Christians,  the  old  conquerors 
went  back  to  Africa  and  resumed  their  nomade 
life.  In  Tripoli,  the  Arab  has  monopolized  the 
country.  In .  Tunis,  the  native  re-appears  in  a 
smaller  proportion,  and  in  Morocco  he  is  very 
scarce. 

The  Jews  of  Morocco  are  partly  urban,  partly 
mountaineers,  the  latter  dating  their  arrival  prior 
to  the  nativity.  They  live  in  friendship  with  the 
Berber,  but  at  hostility  with  another  strange  race, 
who  declare  themselves  descendants  of  those 
Philistines  whom  Joshua  drove  out  of  Syria,  and 
who  found  a  refuge  in  this  remote  portion  of 
Africa. 

The  Biff\  dwellers  of  Kalhiya  (Cape  Tres 
Forcas),  were  formerly  much  engaged  in  piratical 
expeditions,  which  were  put  down  by  Muli  Abdur 
Rahman  in  1817.  £r  Rif  means  shore  or  bank 
(Ripa,  Port.),  and  so  long  ago  as  Leo  the  African 
was  used  to  designate  all  the  sea-coast  between 
Tetuan  and  Mililla.  It  is  the  country  of  the 
chain  of  the  Atlas,  and  is  about  200  to  300  miles 
long.  The  word  is  synonymous  with  the  Arabic 
Sabila.  Thus  the  inhabitants  of  the  Algerine 
coast  are  called  Sahali  (plural  Suahili)  ;  those  of 
Morocco  Rifi. 

The  Arabs  are  spread  from  Sjria  to  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  eastwards  into  the  Archipelago.  In 
Arabia,  they  are  chiefly  in  tribes,  and  those  who 
occupy  the  country  around  Jerusalem  are  the 
Anaz^,  Shainmar,  Mowali,  and  Salhan. 

The  Assir  tribe  occupy  between  Mecca  and 
Medina.  They  have  six  Kabyla, — ^Bin-ul-Asmar, 
Bin-ul-Akhmar,  Charaan,  Assir,  Roufeida,  and 
Abida— and  muster  about  44,500  fighting  men. 

The  Cha^ab  Arabs  occupy  the  lower  part  of 
Mesopotamia.  They  are  a  tall,  martial  race, 
strong-limbed  and  muscular,  active  and  healthy. 

It  is  necessary,  when  considering  the  Arabs,  to 
distinguish  between  a  series  of  grades  towards 
civilisation,  in  which  they  may  at  present  be  found. 

Tlie  Bedouin  is  wandering,  pastoral,  tent- loving, 
disdaining  to  trade,  yet  avaricious,  and  willmg 
to  sell  his  ghi,  his  mutton,  or  his  horse,  and 
always  found  in  wide  and  open  wastes,  unpressed 
upon  by  adequate  exterior  power.  Yet  even  the 
Bedouin  bends  to  circumstances.  He  accepts  the 
region  allotted  for  his  pasture-grounds.  Plunder 
has  its  laws,  and  vengeance  its  chivalry.  If  he 
will  not  trade,  he  still  has  wants,  and  suffers  the 
presence  of  a  Jew  or  Saleboh,  as  the  Afghan 


suffers  that  of  the  Hindu.  A  little  higher  in  the 
scale,  as  with  the  Cha'ab,  is  the  original  wander^ 
ing  pastoral  Arab,  in  a  district  where  he  is  pressed 
upon  from  without,  and  where  boundless  plunder 
and  roaming  are  restrained  by  exterior  force. 
The  Arab  then  partly  turns  to  agriculture,  and 
for  this  he  must  in  some  degree  settle.  Society 
harmonizes  to  this  level.  TraSe  is  possible  ;  corn 
is  sold ;  the  abba  cloaks  are  woven  and  exported ; 
dates  are  planted.  Huts  of  reeds  replace  tents ; 
and  one  sees  in  their  feeble  efforts  at  reed-orna- 
mentation, and  in  their  rough  twisting  of  their 
reed-rope  for  their  bunds,  the  possible  germ  of 
some  architectural  efforts.  Yet  higher  in  the 
scale  is  the  Arab  flourishing  as  an  experienced 
and  wealthy  merchant  in  a  town,  or  administering 
a  well-ordered  and  comfortable  rural  district. 
Passing  among  these  people,  society  is  seen  in 
its  transitional  state  towards  civilisation. 

The  present  Arabians,  according  to  their  own 
historians,  are  sprung  from  two  stocks, — Kahtan, 
the  same  with  Joktan  or  Yoktan  of  the  Bible,  the 
son  of  Eber,  whose  descendants  occupy  the  south ; 
and  Adnan,  descended  in  a  direct  line  from 
Ishmael,  the  son  of  Abraham  and  Hagar,  who 
occupy  the  north.  Yoktan,  according  to  Ch. 
Bun  sen,  was  one  of  the  two  sons  of  Nimrud,  and 
was  the  chief  of  the  first  Arabian  emigration  that 
proceeded  southwards.  Tradition  points  to  the 
mountains  of  Armenia  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
Arab  and  Canaanitish  races.  It  is  supposed  that 
they  travelled  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  into 
Mesopotamia,  from  which  a  portion  of  them 
commenced  a  great  migration  southwards,  the 
result  of  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  primeval 
kingdoms  of  Southern  Arabia,  the  kingdoms  of 
the  Adites  in  Yemen,  who  believe  that  they  came 
from  the  sacred  North,  and  once  lived  in  a  glori- 
ous garden  of  the  earth  which  they  are  to  restore. 

It  has  not  been  unusual  to  describe  the  Semites 
as  essentially  monotheistic,  but  their  tribes  and 
nations  were  worshippers*  oif  El,  Elohim,  Jehovah, 
Sabaoth,  Moloch,  Nisroch,  Rimmon,  Nebo,  Dagon, 
Ashtaroth,  Baal  or  Baal-peor,  Baal-zebub,  Chem- 
osh,  Milcom,  Adra-Melek,  Anna-Melek,  Nibhaz, 
Tartak,  Ashiroa,  Nergal,  Succoth-benotb,  the  sun, 
the  moon,  the  planets,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven. 
Amongst  the  nomade  branch,  there  seems  early  to 
have  been  a  monotheistic  belief,  but  the  great  bulk 
of  the  Hebrew  nation  continued  to  worship  idols 
of  their  own  manufacture ;  and  the  prophet,  when 
ordered  by  inspiration  to  proceed  to  the  wildemew 
of  Damascus,  was  told  that  there  were  only  in  Israel 
7000  people  who  believed  in  the  one  God.  Some 
branches  of  the  Semitic  race,  ignorant  of  science 
theocratic,  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  ex- 
pression of  religious  instincts  and  intuitions, — ^in 
one  word,  to  the  establishment  of  monotheism. 
The  doctrine  of  a  future  life  and  retribution, 
which  in  one  form  or  other  was  inwoven  witn 
the  religious  ideas  of  Egypt,  appears  to  have  been 
unknown  to  the  Semitic  nations.  The  Assyrians 
were  Semites.  The  names  of  the  Assyrian  gods, 
as  Baal  or  Belns  (the  supreme  deity  amongst  many 
of  the  Semitic  races),  Nisroch  and  Mylitta  (known 
by  a  nearly  similar  name  to  the  Arabians),  of 
memb^ns  of  the  family  of  the  king,  such  as  Adra- 
Melek  (son  of  Sennacherib),  and  of  many  of  the 
principal  ofiicers  of  state  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
such  as  Rabsaris,  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs,  and 
Rabsbakeh,  the   chief   of  the  cup-bearers,  are 
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purely  Semitic.  PhcenicianB,  Carthaginians, 
iSyrians,  Assyrians  have  presented  forms  of  wor- 
ship as  gross  and  sensuous  as  those  of  Greece  or 
India.  Until  the  return  of  the  Jewfrf rom  Babylon, 
the  people  generally  were  ever  prone  to  fall  into 
a  worship  of  gods  many  and  lords  many,  like  the 
nations  around  them,  which  the  few  thinking 
minds  amongst  them  could  not  preyent.  Their 
entire  history  shows  that  the  people  fell  into  the 
lower  forms  of  thought  and  speech,  their  very 
worship  of  Jehovah  became  polytheistic,  even 
fetish  in  itB  nature,  and  it  was  in  protest  against 
this  that  their  lawgivers,  prophets,  and  psalmists 
spoke;  and  when  Mahomed  appeared  with  a  mono- 
theism the  most  rigorous  and  exclusive  that  the 
world  had  witness^,  he  was  one  of  a  Semitic 
race  who  were  polytheists  and  fetish-worshippers. 
The  Jews^  belief  had  as  a  basis,  not  monotheism, 
the  belief  in  a  deity  numerically  one,  but  in  a 
living  God,  the  Father  and  the  King  of  men.  But 
when  Mahomed  proclaimed  that  the  Lord  was 
One,  he  did  so  as  reviving  the  faith  of  Abraham, 
who  derived  his  knowledge  through  a  special 
revelation  of  God.— ^.  H.  Plumpti-e^  Review  of 
Max  Muller's  Science  of  Religion;  Contemporary 
Review,  January  1868. 

SEMNAI,  a  name  by  which  Clemens  of 
Alexandria  designates  the  Buddhist  nuns  of  his 
day.  He  mentions  Buddhist  pyramids,  and  the 
habit  of  depositing  bones  in  them ;  their  practice 
of  foretelling  events;  of  their  continence,  and 
of  the  Buddhist  Semnai  or  holy  virgins ;  and  he 
names  their  god  Bouta.  Porphyry  tells  us  that 
the  Brafamans  were  born  to  their  dignity,  while 
the  Semnai  were  elected.  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
states  that  there  were  Samans  in  Bactria. 

SEMOLINO.  It.  Semoule,  Gruau,  Fr.  ;  Soojie, 
Hind.  The  fine,  hard,  inner  part  of  wheat, 
rounded  by  attrition  in  the  mill -stones,  is  used 
exclusively  iu  India  for  making  loaf-bread.  It  is 
imported  into  England,  from  Italy.  The  best 
semolino  is  obtained  from  the  wheat  of  the 
southern  parte  of  Europe.  In  France  the  name  of 
semolino  is  given  to  the  large  hard  grains  of  wheat 
retained  in  the  bolting-machine  after  the  finer 
parts  have  been  pressed  through  its  meshes. 
Semola,  It.,  is  bran,  but  often  employed  by  grocers 
and  other  vendors  to  designate  semolino.  See 
Farina;  Soojie. 

SEN,  in  Bengal,  a  patronymic  of  persons  of 
the  medical  caste,  as  liam  Koroal  Sen,  author  of 
a  Bengali  and  English  dictionary. 

SENA,  a  dynasty  of  kings  who  ruled  in 
Eastern  and  Deltaic  Bengal,  and  afterward  in  all 
Benflpftl,  from  a.d.  986  to  1142.  They  were  of  the 
Hindu  faith.  Adisur  was  the  founder  of  the 
Sen  dynasty ;  he  brought  from  Kanouj  five  Sagnic 
Brahmnns,  of  the  tri^s  or  gotra  Sanhila,  Kash- 


now  eagerly  seek  alliances  with  the  KuUn,  and 
the  Kulin  have  taken  advantage  of  this,  and  have 
established  a  scale  of  premiums  forcondesoending 
to  accept  a  daughter  of  an  inferior.  They  many 
gold.  Of  the  Kayasths  who  came  from  Kanouj, 
Bhose,  Ghose,  and  Mittra  were  ennobled  by  Ballal 
Sen  into  Kulin  Kayasths.  Das,  Day,  Dutt,  Guha, 
Kar,  Paulit,  Sen,  and  Sing  hold  a  second  rank. 
Kulin  Brahman  women  are  married  with  diffi- 
culty, and  generally  to  aged  men.  In  a.d.  t868, 
there  were  11  Kulin  s  in  Hoogly  and  1  in  Bard- 
wan,  each  of  whom  had  contracted  50  to  80 
marriages;  24  in  Hoogly  and  12  in  Bard  wan, 
who  had  contracted  from  20  to  50  marriages ;  and 
48  in  Hoogly  and  20  in  Bard  wan,  who  had  con- 
tracted between  10  and  20  marriages.  Kulinism 
is  thus  a  great  polygamic  institution,  and  a  few 
women  have  become  prostitutes.  In  a.d.  1867, 
the  abolition  of  this  polygamy  was  contemplated, 
and  will  doubtless  some  day  be  carried  out. — 
Calcutta  Review,  May  1868. 

SENA,  the  barber  disciple  of  Ramanand, 
founder  of  a  separate  sect ;  the  Sena  Panthi,  an 
extinct  Hindu  sect  of  Yaishnavas.  Sena  was 
barber  of  the  raja  of  Bandhagurh. — As,  Re$,  xvi. 
p.  85. 

SENA.  Saksk.  An  army.  Sena-pati  and 
Sena-dhipati,  general  commanding,  loid  of  the 
army. 

SENAA,  a  town  in  the  mountains  in  the  S.W. 
part  of  Arabia.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks 
in  A.D  1630,  the  whole  of  Yemen  came  under 
the  government  of  the  Imams  of  Senaa ;  but  at 
the  time  of  Carsten  Niebuhr's  visit  to  Senaa  in 
1768,  the  native  Arab  tribes  of  the  provinces  of 
Aden,  Abu  Areesh,  Taez,  and  others  had  thrown 
off  alleginnce  to  the  Imams.  In  1799,  when  the 
British  Government  took  measures  to  oppose  the 
expected  invasion  of  India  by  the  Frencn,  and  to 
revive  the  lost  trade  of  the  Red  Sea,  Dr.  Pringle 
obtained  facilities  for  trade,  but  Sir  Home  Pop- 
ham  subsequently  lost  these.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century,  Imam  Ali  Mansur  suffered 
severely  at  the  hands  of  the  Wahabee  sect,  who 
overran  and  wrested  from  him  some  of  the  best 
districts  of  his  dominions.  In  1816,  Muhammad 
Ali  Pasha,  after  he  destroyed  the  Wahabee  power, 
restored  Uie  distriets  to  Imam  Ali.  In  1817,  in 
consequence  of  a  dispute  in  which  an  Arab  bad 
been  temporarily  detained  at  the  hctory  at 
Mocha,  the  Residency  was  attacked  and  j^iin- 
dered,  and  a  British  officer  was  dragged  before  the 
Governor,  by  whom  he  was  subjects  to  the  most 
brutal  insults.  In  1840,  a  commercial  treaty  was 
concluded  with  the  Governor  of  Mocha  by  Captain 
Moresby,  similar  to  that  concluded  in  the  same 
year  with  the  chief  of  Zaila.  For  some  years  the 
country  of  Senaa  fell  into  absolute  anarchy.    In 


yapa,  Vatsa,  Saverna,  and  Bharadwaja ;  also  five  •  1832,  Mocha  and  all  the  sea-coast  fell  under  the 
Sudra  families,  Ghose,  Bhose,  Dutt,  Guha,  and 
Mittra,  accompanied  them,  and  these  take  the 

Sosition  of  Kulin  Kayasths.  In  the  reifu  of 
'ulial  Sen,  about  284  years  before  the  Mimam- 
madan  invasion,  all  these  Kulin  Brahnuuis  and 
Kulin  Sudras  had  greatly  increased,  and  BuUal 
Sen  ennobled  these  Brahmans  by  giving  to  them 
the  title  of  Knlin,  and  though  degenerated  in 
learning  they  arrogated  to  themselves  a  position 
above  i3l  the  Sapta-sali  or  nrior  Brahmans.  The 
Kulin  Brahmans  subeequenuy  consented  to  marry 
the  daaghtera  of  the  aboriginal  Brahmans,  who 


suzerainty  of  the  Tui^s.  It  was  afterwards  re- 
covered for  a  time,  but  again  finally  lost  in 
1848.  Ali  Mansur,  who  succeeded  his  father  as 
Imam  of  Senaa  in  1884,  was  deposed  three  yean 
after.  During  the  internal  revolutions  in  ScaMA 
and  the  desultory  warfore  with  the  Turks,  the 
Imams  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  enlist  the  aid 
and  advice  of  the  British  QoTemment  in  tiieir 
cause.  A  rigid  abstinence,  however,  was  main* 
tained  from  ali  interference  in  their  affain. — 
Play  fair's  Yemen;  Papers  in  the  Foreign  Office; 
Treaties^  Engagements^  and  Swmuds, 
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SENAN,  a  Sabsean  pihyBician,  astronomer,  and 
mathematician  of  the  10th  centary.  His  fqll  name 
was  Aba  Said  Senan. 

SENB'HI.  HiKD.  The  tuft  of  hair  or  scalp- 
lock  which  Hindus  leave  at  the  top  of  their  head. 
In  Tamil  it  is  called  kurmi,  and  in  Telugu,  juttu. 

SENDOBAD.  This  book  wbb,  like  the  Panoha 
Tantra,  oiiginallj  written  in  Sanskrit,  from  whicb 
it  wafi  translated  into  Persian,  and  thence  into 
Arabic.  From  the  Arabic  it  passed  into  Syriac, 
and  from  the  latter  arose  a  Greek  yersion  under 
the  title  of  Syntipas.  A  Hebrew  reision,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  made  from  the  Arabic,  was 
translated  into  Latin  by  Dam  Jehans,  a  monk,  at 
the  end  of  the  12th  or  banning  of  the  ISth 
centary,  and  was  named  Hirtoria  Septem  Sapien- 
tnm  Romee.  Of  this  last,  yarious  translations 
appeared  in  English,  French,  and  other  modem 
laogoages,  onder  the  titles  of  ^  The  Seven  Wise 
ICasters,* '  Dolopathos,  *  ^Eurastus,'  etc.  — DesLong- 
chanwA  Essai  fur  Us  Fables  Indiennejf. 

SJ^GAR-CHAOKI.  Hind.  The  nuptial  hall, 
from  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied.  Sengar 
means  ornament;  Chaori  is  the  term  always 
applied  to  the  place  of  nuptials. — Tod^s  RaJastliaUy 
iL  p.  709. 

sENG-MUNG,  among  the  Abor  an  interchange 
of  meat  as  food ;  on  any  engagement  so  cemented 
their  action  is  inviolate. 

SENJERO,  a  race  of  Eastern  Central  Africa. 
IJke  the  old  Romans,  they  elect  their  king  by  the 
flight  of  birds,  and  choose  the  individual  on  whom 
a  vulture  alights.  They  sell  their  women  into 
slavery,  and  sacrifice  their  first-born  to  secure  a 
propitious  harvest. — Krapf. 

SENNA,  Cassia  senoa. 


Sanai,  Sana,  .  .  Abab. 
Baiia-pftt^  .  .  .  BXNO. 
Pwa-goringia-yet,  .  Bdbm. 
Semiea-bliule,  Dan.,  Sw. 
Zene-hladen,     .    .     DcT. 

Bene, Fr. 

SeniukbUter,  .  .  Gkr. 
Senespflanie, 
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Sanna-mnki,  Guj.,  Hind. 
Benne,      ....  Pobt. 

Aleksandruakii,  Bus. 

ButallRpotaka,  .      Sansk. 
Sen,     ......  Sp. 

Nilaverei,.    .     .     .    Tau. 

Nayla  tnngadu, .     .     Tel. 
Nila  ponna,  .     .     . 


II 


The  Leaves  of  Cassia  elongata,  C.  acutifolia,  C. 
bnceoiata,  and  C.  obovata  all  agree  in  certain 
properties, — the  odour  of  the  leaves  is  heavy  and 
peculiar,  taste  bitter,  nauseous,  and  ghitinons, 
powder  yellowish-green,  and  all  yield  the  purgat- 
ive senna  of  oommeroe.  At  least  eight  varieties 
of  senna  leaf  were  known  in  commerce  in  Europe. 
->  Senna  palthe,  Senna  of  Sennaar  or  Alexandria, 
of  Tripoli,  of  Aleppo,  of  Mocha,  of  Senegarabia, 
false  or  Arguel,  and  the  Tinncvelly.  The  Senna 
palthe  is  known  to  have  contained  Cynauchum 
olceifolium,  and  in  this  variety  of  the  drug  the 
poisonous  leaves  of  Coriaria  m^tifolia  were  found 
by  M.  Dublanc.  The  Mocha  senna  is  common  in 
all  the  baars  of  India.  The  Tinnevelly  drug  is  in 
spedfiB  identical  witii  the  Mocha.  Tinnevelly  senna 
is  that  most  esteemed  by  the  profession,  and  is 
known  by  the  sice  of  the  leaflets,  which  are 
much  larger  than  those  of  any  other  variety; 
they  are  also  less  brittle  and  thinner,  and  are 
generally  found  in  a  very  perfect  state ;  while  the 
other  varieties,  especially  the  Alexandrian,  are 
more  or  less  broken.  Senna  grown  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  the  Madras  Preddwcy  is  highly 
esteemed  in  Britain,  and  is  preferred  by  many  to 
all  other  sorts,  as  being  both  cheaper  and  purer. 
Senna  raised  at  Dapuri  from  Tinnevelly  seed,  has 
been  loaad  equal  to  the  belt  Arabian  senna.    The 
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picking  of  senna  leaves  in  Gajerat  of  sowings  in 
August,  is  made  in  September;  and  Dr.  Bum 
states  that  the  virtues  of  the  leaf  depend  greatly 
on  the  time  of  the  picking. 

SENNACHERIB,  kiug  of  Assyria,  son  of 
Sargon,  ruled  in  Niueveh.  He  was  coeval  with 
the  latter  years  of  Hezekiah,  and  contemporary 
with  Nabonassar.  Sennacherib  reigned  b.c.  705, 
and  was  slain  by  his  two  sons  B.C.  681.  His  chief 
wars  were  with  Babylon,  with  the  mountain  races 
north  of  Elam,  against  the  Chaldseans  of  Elam, 
with  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah,  Lulia'king  of 
Tyre,  overrunning  all  Palestine.  He  was  worship- 
ping in  a  temple  when  assassinated  by  his  two 
sons,  Adra-Melek  and  Sharezer. 

SENSITIVE  PLANTS.  The  best  known  is 
Mimosa  pudica.  A  knock  upon  the  ground  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  plant  is  sufficient  to  produce 
an  influence  on  its  leaves.  Bichloride  of  mercury, 
sulphuric  acid,  caustic  potash,  etc.,  applied  to  the 
knots  of  the  joints  set  the  leaves  in  motion.  The 
removal  of  the  plant  to  a  higher  temperature,  as 
well  as  exposing  it  to  a  lower  temperature  or  a 
draught  of  cold  air,  produce  the  same  result 
They  are  destroyed  by  the  application  ol  chloro- 
form and  other  anaesthetic  agents.  Its  leaflets 
rapidly  fold  together  and  droop  when  touched, 
and  its  leaf-stalk,  to  its  base,  droops  downwards. 
On  the  approach  of  evening,  the  foliage  of  this 
plant  assumes  the  same  appearance.  Besides  M. 
pudica,  the  M.  sensitiva,  M.  viva,  M.  casta,  M. 
asperata,  M.  quadrivalvis,  M.  Pernambucana,  M. 
pigra,  M.  humilis,  M.  peltata,  M.  dormiens, 
possess  the  same  property,  though  not  in  so  re- 
markable a  degree.  Species  of  other  genera  of 
the  Leguminos®  exhibiting  these  movements  are 
Smithia  sinsitiva,  ^schynomene  ludica,  JE. 
pumila,  and  Desmanthus  stolonifer.  The  locust 
tree,  when  its  branches  are  roughly  shaken, 
closes  up  its  leaves,  and  the  same  has  been  ob- 
served of  Gleditschia  triacantha.  Oxalis  sensitiva, 
called  by  De  CandoUe,  on  account  of  its  sensitive 
properties,  Biophytum,  has  long  been  known  to 
possess  this  property.  Oxalis  stricta,  if  hit  smartly 
on  a  warm  day,  will  contract  its  leaves  and  assume 
a  position  as  in  the  ordinary  sleep  of  the  leaves  of 
these  plants ;  and  the  same  movements  occur  in  0. 
acetosella,  O.  comiculata,  and  many  other  species. 
The  movements  in  these  plants  consist  in  the 
folding  up  of  their  leaves,  so  that  the  two  halves 
of  the  1^  approach  each  other  by  their  upper 
surface.  The  midrib  is  also  slightly  bent,  so  that 
its  inferior  surface  presents  a  convexity ;  and  the 
petioles  of  the  leaflets  bend  downwards,  so  that 
the  leaf,  when  irritated,  becomes  dependent. 
Averrhoa  bilimbi  and  A.  carambola  fold  their 
leaves  on  the  application  of  a  stimulus.  The 
leaves  of  Dionoea  muscipula  or  Venus  fly-trap 
contract  upon  insects  that  may  happen  to  alight 
upon  their  surface.  The  surface  of  their  leaves  is 
covered  with  long  hairs,  which  secrete  a  viscous 
matter.  When  any  insect  settles  upon  the  leaf, 
it  is  entangled  with  the  viscous  secretions,  and 
before  it  has  time  to  escape,  the  hairs  exhibit  a 
considerable  degree  of  irritability,  and,  curving 
round,  pin  the  animal  down  on  the  surface  of  the 
leaf.  Other  instances  of  vegetable  irritability 
occur  in  the  Berberis  vulgaris,  Mimulos,  and 
Stylidium.  In  the  Desmodium  gyrans,  one  of  the 
Fabaceae  called  the  telegraph  ^ant,  a  native  of 
the  Bast  Indies,  the  la^e  terminal  leaflet  when 
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exposed  to  Uie  bright  light  of  the  sun,  fortns  a 
direct  and  continuous  line  with  its  leaf- stock,  but 
is  manifestly  depressed  if  placed  in  the  shade  for 
a  few  minutes.  Its  position  varies  with  the  in- 
crease or  decrease  of  light  during  the  day. — 
Bulletim  de  VAcademie  Royale  de  Bnixelles,  vi.  tw 
Eug,  Cyc;  Chambers'  Journal^  1863. 

SEO-JI,  in  the  Bhaka  tongue,  is  a  title  of  Siva ; 
the  Ji  is  merely  an  adjunct  of  respect. 

SEONI,  in  lat.  22°  5'  80"  N.,  and  long.  79°  86' 
E.,  a  town  in  the  Central  Provinces  of  British 
India  wRich  gives  its  name  to  a  revenue  district. 
Tbe  beauty  of  its  scenery,  the  fertiHty  of  its 
valleys,  the  elevation  of  its  plateau,  its  salubrity 
and  moderate  temperature,  make  it  attractive. 
The  plateaux  of  Seoni  and  Lakhnadon  have  a 
varying  height  of  from  1800  to  2200  feet.  They 
are  well  cultivated,  clear  of  jungle,  and  their 
temperature  is  always  moderate.  The  most  nu- 
merous of  the  aborigioal  tribes  are  the  Gond 
(148,188  in  1872),  the  remainder  consisting  of 
Kurku,  Bharia ;  Dher  or  Mhar  (40,207),  Ponwar 
(30,805),  Ahir  or  Gauli  (26,907),  Mali  or  Maral 
(24,878),  and  other  cultivating  or  inferior  castes. 
The  Ponwar  supply  the  most  industrious  and 
enterprising  agriculturists.  Their  appearance  in 
Seoni  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  18th  century, 
their  first  settlements  being  about  Saugarhi  and 
Partabgarh,  whence  they  ultimately  epread  into 
Katangi.  The  pastoral  Ahir  or  Gauli  occupy  the 
fine  grazing  ground  to  be  found  in  most  parts  of 
the  district,  and  the  rocky  strip  of  Dongartal  in 
the  south-west. — Imp,  Gaz. 

SEORI  or  Siviri,  a  race  in  Gbazipur,  Gorakhpur, 
Behar,  Benares,  and  Mirzapore,  whom  Buchanan 
thinks  distinct  from  the  Kol  and  the  Cheru.  The 
Gheru  aborigines  in  Ghazipur,  a  part  of  Gorakhpur, 
tbe  southern  part  of  Benares  and  Mirzapore,  and 
of  Behar,  are  sometimes  Baid  to  be  a  branch  of 
the  Bhar,  but  Buchanan  considers  them  distinct. 

SEPIADJ5,  a  family  of  mollusca  of  the  class 
Cephalopoda,  order  Dibranchiata,  and  section  De- 
capoda,  including  the  genera  belemnoeiB,  beloptera, 
helicerus,  sepia  or  cuttle-fish,  and  splrulirostra. 
Belemnosis,  beloptera,  and  spirulirostra  are  fossil, 
and  sepia  has  10  fostdl  and  80  living  species,  of 
which  the  type  is  the  common  cuttle-fish,  whose 
bone  is  so  often  thrown  up  by  the  waves  on  the 
beach.  The  ink  (nigrse  succus  loliginis),  common 
to  this  and  other  species  of  cephalopods,  is  not 
only  ejected  as  a  defence  to  colour  the  water  in 
order  to  favour  the  escape  of  the  animal,  as  was 
well  known  to  the  ancients  ^Gppian,  Halient,  iii. ; 
Pliny's  Nat.  Hist  ix.  p.  29),  but  as  a  direct  means 
of  annoyance.  The  fluid  was  used  by  the  ancients 
as  ink,  as  shown  in  the  lines  in  the  graphic 
description  of  the  idler  by  Persius  (Sat.  iii  lin.  10, 
et  seq).  The  flesh  of  the  naked  cephalopods  was 
rather  esteemed  of  old,  as  it  is,  indeed,  now  in 
Italy  and  eastern  countries.  Mr.  F.  D.  Bennett 
states  that  the  Fe,  or  cuttle-fish,  is  considered  a 
luxury  by  all  classes  of  the  Sandwich  islanders, 
and  that  when  fresh  and  well  cooked  it  is  an 
excellent  food,  and  in  consistence  and  flavour  not 
unlike  the  flesh  of  a  lobster^s  claw.  Its  shell, 
called  cuttle-fish  bone,  is  sometimes  1^  feet  long ; 
it  is  used  for  rubbing  down  paint — Benneity 
Whaling  Voyage,  Lond.  1840;   Woodward, 

SEPOY.  AnGLO-HiND.  Sipahi,  P£RS.  A 
native  soldier  of  the  Indian  army. 

SEPSID^,  the  family  of  sand  lizards,  one  of 
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them,  Sphenocephalus  tridactylus,  Blyth,  occurs  in 
Afffhanistan. 

SEPIACANTHIS  WALKERI,  one  of  the 
Acanthacea  (quere,  Nillhoo  of  Ceylon),  perfumes 
by  its  fragrance  the  jungles,  especially  around 
Needuwattum  and  paths  l^ing  to  Gudalur. 

SEPTARIA.  Sbih-pieh,  Chin.  Noduhur  stony 
concretions  used  in  Chinese  medicine. 

SEQUIN,  a  Venetian  coin  known  in  the  S.  of 
India  as  Sbanar  kassu.  The  figure  of  the  Pope, 
with  a  tall  crozier,  is  supposed  to  be  a  Shanar 
toddy- drawer  about  to  ascend  a  cocoanut  tree. 

SEQUOIA  GIGANTEA.  Decaisne.  The  Wei - 
lingtonia  gigantea,  Lindleif,  A  huge  tree  of 
California,  some  of  which  measured  420  to  470  feet, 
average  height  275  feet.  It  might  be  introduced 
into  India.  Sequoia  sempervirens,  discovered  by 
Menzies  in  1 796,  in  California,  is  nearly  as  tall  as 
the  AVellingtonia.  One  tree,  known  as  the  Giant 
of  the  Forest,  was  270  feet  high,  and  &5  feet  in 
circumference  at  6  feet  from  the  ground.  This 
species  is  interesting  as  being  the  nearest  living 
representative  of  a  sequoia  which,  during  the 
tertiary  period,  enjoyed  a  very  wide  distribution 
in  Europe,  where  no  congener  is  now  indigenous. 

SER.  Hind.  An  Indian  weight  of  varying 
quantities  from  25  tolas  to  2  lbs.  2  oz. 

SERAI.    Hind.    A  lodge  for  traveUers. 

SERAJGANJ,  Narainganj,  and  other  N.E. 
districts  of  Bengal,  are  the  chief  seats  producing 
the  jute  fibre.  The  yield  is  2000  to  4000  lbs.  of 
fibre,  and  1000  to  1200  lbs.  of  seed  per  acr«.  The 
common  or  desi  sort  yields  only  600  to  1000  lbs. 
of  fibre,  but  an  increase  of  seed,  viz.  1500  to  1600 
lbs.  Jute  is  sown  broadcast,  22  to  28  lbs.  of  seed 
per  acre.  In  the  N.E.  districts  it  is  planted  in 
February  and  March,  and  cut  in  June  and  July ; 
the  common  kind  in  July  and  August,  and  cut  in 
August  and  September. 

SERAMPUR,  a  town  in  the  Hoogly  district 
of  Bengal,  lat.  22°  46'  N.,  long.  88°  24'  E., 
18  miles  from  Calcutta,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  Hoogly.  The  town  gives  its  name  to 
the  Serampur  subdivision  of  the  Hoogly.  It  is 
famed  as  the  residence  of  a  body  of  Protestant 
Baptist  missionaries  from  England  who  made  this 
the  centre  of  then:  Christianizing  efforts.  Amongst 
them  were  the  celebrated  William  Carey,  Ward, 
and  Marshman.  Carey  set  up  his  missionary  press 
there,  and  printed  the  Bible  in  40  different  Indian 
tongues.  He  founded  here  a  college,  which  has 
fallen  into  decay.  Until  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century,  Serampur  and  Negapatam  belonged  to 
the  Danes.  The  mission  still  flourish^  and  its 
founders  have  established  a  church,  school,  college, 
and  noble  library  in  connection  with  lit ;  there  is 
also  a  dispensary  here. — Imp,  Gaz. 

SEREGIUS,  a  Maniohsean  who  appearad  in  the 
character  of  Christ  and  Paraclete.~i4«.  Hes,  ix. 
pp.  217,  218. 

SERES,  a  term  which  Horace  and  the  ancients 
use,  seems  to  have  been  strictly  am>licable  to 
some  nation  in  the  west  of  China.  %e  western 
term  China  is  not  traceable,  but  many  authors 
have  sormised  that  it  was  given  to  the  coontry 
when  the  Tsin  dynasty  carried  their  arms  to  the 
west  Whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  the 
term  China  (Cbeena)  was  that  eariv  given  by  the 
people  of  the  N.W.  of  India  to  the  race  whom 
Europe  now  calls  the  Chinese.  There  are  two 
mentions  of  the  Seres  which  may  be  much  etrlier. 


SERIATOPORA  SUBULATA. 


SERPENT. 


One  IB  in  a  passage  ascribed  to  Gteaias,  which 
speaks  of  the  Seres  as  a  people  of  portentous 
Btature  and  longevity.  ~yii^,  Cathay^  i.  p.  89. 

SERIATOPORA  SUBULATA,  a  coral  reef- 
building  poljpifer  at  the  Mauritius. 

SERINGAPATAM,  in  lat.  12°  25'  38'  N.,  and 
loDg.  le""  43'  8"  E.,  in  Mysore,  is  built  on  an 
island  in  the  Gauyery  river,  3  miles  long  and  1 
mile  broad.  The  mean  height  of  the  station  is 
2558  feet ;  the  level  of  the  Cauvery  is  2321  feet. 
Tlie  fort  is  placed  at  the  upper  end  of  the  island. 
It  is  a  large  irregular  fortiticatiou,  protected  on 
two  sides  by  the  river ;  the  complete  Hindu  name 
is  Sri-ranga-natana.  One  canal  is  carried  across 
the  western  branch  of  the  river  Cauvery  40  feet 
above  its  level.  The  exiBting  fortifications  were 
almost  entirely  constructed  by  Tipu.  In  1791, 
Lord  Comwallifl,  the  Governor  -  General,  com- 
manding in  person,  advanced  up  to  the  walls,  but 
was  compelled  to  retire  through  want  of  pro- 
visions. In  the  following  year,  6th  February  1792, 
he  won  a  decisive  victory  in  the  field,  and  had 
invested  the  city  on  all  sides,  when  Tipu  purchased 
peace  by  the  cession  of  half  his  dominions. 
Finally,  the  fort  was  stormed,  led  by  Sir  David 
Baird  under  General  Harris,  4th  May  1799, 
and  Tipu  fell  in  the  breach.  The  siege  was 
begun  in  April  of  that  year  with  a  powerful 
battering  train,  and  the  assault  was  aelivered 
after  a  bombardment  of  nearly  one  month's  dura- 
tion. The  place  is  malarious,  which  the  natives 
attribute  to  the  destruction  of  the  sweet  flag, 
a  i^ant  to  which  they  assign  extraordinary 
virtue  as  a  febrifuge.  The  fort  stands  at  the 
upper  or  western  end  of  the  island.  At  the 
eastern  end  is  the  Lai  Bagh,  containing  a 
mausoleum  built  by  Tipu  Sultan  for  his 
father  Hyder  Ali,  in  which  Tipu  himself  also 
lies.  It  is  a  square  building,  with  dome  and 
minarets,  surrounded  by  a  corridor,  which  is 
supported  by  pillars  of  black  trap.  The  double 
doors,  inlaid  with  ivory,  were  the  gift  of  Lord 
Dalhousie.  The  inscription  on  the  tombstone  of 
Tipu  relates  how  he  died  a  martyr  to  Islam.  Each 
of  the  two  tombs  is  covered  with  a  crimson  pall, 
and  the  expenses  of  the  place  are  defrayed  by  the 
British  Indian  Government — Imp.  Gaz, 

SERONCHA,  the  chief  station  of  the  Upper 
Godavery  dbtrict  of  the  Gentral  Provinces. 

SEROW.  Hind.?  Nemorhoedus  bubalina, 
Jenion. 

SERPA,  a  Bhot  people  in  Nepal  and  Sikkim, 
who  speak  a  dialect  of  Tibetan. 

SERPENT. 
Ifa.  Hayyat,    .     .    Arab. 
Oul>,  ....  Chaldee. 

Shie, Chin. 

Schlange,    .     .     .       Geb. 
Erpeton,  Ophui,   .     .   Gr. 

Egchelus „ 

Apbah,  Peten,     .      Heb. 
>lacbash,  Oaf,  „ 

Samp,     ....    Hind. 


.     It. 
.  Lat. 


9eq)e,  Serpente,  . 
Anguifl,  Anguilla, 
Serpens,  Fytbon,      .     ,, 

Mar, Perm. 

Sarpa,  Ahi, .     .     .  Saxsk. 

Nsra, SiKD. 

Serpiente,  Culebra,  .  Sp. 
Pambu,  Pamu,  Tam.,Tel. 
YiJan,     ....    Turk. 

Serpents  or  snakes  are  alluded  to  in  the  most 

ancient   of  the  writings  and   traditions  of  the 

world.     They  are  very  numerous  in  many  parts 

in  the  south  of  Asia,  admired  yet  dreaded  by 

many,  but  protected  and  worshipped  by  other,  of 

the  races.    The  colours  of  the  backs  of  such  as 

creep  on  the  ground  are  generally  of  a  brownish 

hue,  much  reiemblinff  ike  soil  on  which  they 

move.    The  colours  of  the  Dendrophid»,  or  tree 
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snakes,  are  of  various  shades  of  green,  so  that, 
aided  by  their  quiet  gliding  motion,  snakes, 
though  numerous,  unless  looked  for,  are  seldom 
seen  by  any  person.  But  a  search  in  the  least 
promising  places  will  always  produce  to  the 
naturalist  some  specimens.  Tiie  backs  of  the 
water-snakes,  the  Hydridse,  are  also  usually  of  a 
brownish  colour,  from  which  in  the  green  sea 
water,  or  in  that  of  quiet  lakes  or  tanks,  they 
are  detected  as  readily  as  the  tree  and  land 
snakes  escape  observance.  All  snakes  have  a 
long  bifid  tongue,  which,  usually  retracted  in  a 
sheath  below  the  windpipe,  is  capable  of  rapid 
and  vibrating  protrusion  through  a  chink  in  the 
rostral  shield;  it  is  moved  by  means  of  two  long 
elastic  bones  extending  along  the  greater  part  of 
its  length  in  the  form  of  a  long  V,  with  the 
tongue  rising  perpendicularly  from  the  angle  of 
the  V;  muscles  convert  these  bones  into  levers, 
which  jerk  the  tongue  up  and  down  with  great 
celerity  and  freedom  of  play.  This  form  of 
tongue  is  not  peculiar  to  snakes;  the  large 
water  lizards  (Varanus),  for  instance,  have  this 
bifid  organ  still  more  developed.  Harmless  snakes 
have  a  row  of  about  six  to  sixteen  teeth  in  each 
upper  jaw,  besides  generally  two  rows  of  palate 
teeth.  In  the  venomous  kinds  the  maxillary 
teeth  are  generally  replaced  by  a  single  tubular 
tooth  of  variable  length,  but  hardly  exceeding  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  an  adult  cobra,  and  half 
au  inch  in  an  adult  chain-viper  (Daboia  elegans). 
The  erection  of  the  fang  takes  place  to  a  very 
slight  extent  in  the  cobra,  wliich  is  unprovided 
with  any  special  crective  apparatus ;  the  fang  is 
always  recurved  backwards  at  an  angle  of  about. 
45°,  and  received  into  a  depression  in  the  lower 
lip.  In  some  of  the  vipers  there  is  a  special 
erective  muscle,  but  in  every  case  the  uncovering 
of  the  fang  is  a  passive  act  as  regards  the  snake, 
beuig  effected  by  the  gingival  envelope  being 
pushed  up  mechanically  by  the  object  bitten. 
The  fang  is  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  upper 
jaw-bone,  while  the  poison  gland  is  situatea  on 
the  cheek  behind  the  eye ;  the  poison,  on  being 
ejected  either  by  direct  muscular  action,  or  by 
a  reflex  nervous  action  similar  to  that  excited  in 
the  human  mouth  by  the  idea  of  eating  lemon, 
proceeds  along  a  duct,  which  passes  below  the 
eye  over  the  jawbone,  and  terminates  at  the 
bottom  of  the  gingival  envelope  of  the  fang,  and 
just  in  front  of  the  superior  orifice  of  its  canal. 
There  U  no  continuity  between  the  orifice  of  the 
poison  duct  and  that  of  the  poison  fang.  They 
are  merely  in  apposition,  and  the  poisonous 
salivaxy  secretion  is  directed  into  the  fang  bv  the 
retraction  of  the  gingival  envelope  round  the 
fang  in  the  act  of  biting.  Every  tooth  in  the 
sn^e^s  mouth,  whether  simple  tooth  or  poison 
fang,  is  enveloped  more  or  less  in  a  gingival 
envelope,  which  contains  at  its  base  ^e  matrix 
of  a  series  of  other  teeth;  these  young  teeth 
are  constantly  growing,  and  the  eldest  of  them 
periodically  replaces  the  fixed  tooth,  and  becomes 
fixed  until  it  is  shed  in  its  turn.  This  shedding 
is  a  gradual  process  compared  to  the  shedding 
of  the  epidermis,  but  the  two  operations  coincide 
in  time,  and  take  place  about  once  in  two  months. 
The  common  exceptions  are  the  cobra  and  the 
bungarus.  In  India  the  usual  snake  of  the  latter 
genus  is  Bungarus  arcuatus,  the  white-an^d 
bungarus ;  it  has  a  white  belly,  from  which  paiis 
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of  white  aiches  croBs  the  black  baok.     In  Burma  [  and  though  many  deaths  do  ooour  from  snake* 
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this  is  replaced  by  Bungams  fasciatus,  the  yellow 

and    black-banded    bnngarus;   it  hss  alternate 

complete  rings  of  bhick  and  yellow.    The  Hama- 

dryiul,    Ophiophagus    elaps,  a  member  of   the 

Elapidae  family,  is  extremely  rare ;  it  resembles 

a  huge  cobra.    This  family  is  also  distinguished 

from  the  rest  of  the  shield-headed  or  harmless 

colubrine  snakes,  by  the  absence  of  the  loreal- 

shield,  a  small   shield   usually  separating  the 

antocular  shield  from  the  posterior  nasal,  so  that 

there  are  but  two  shields  instead  of  three  between 

the  eye  and  the  nostril     The  sea-snakes  which 

have  shielded   heads  are   also    an    exceptional 

family,  being  all  or  nearly  all  venomous.     They 

are  luiown  from  other  aquatic  snakes   by  their 

perpendicularly-flattened  taiL    A  scaly  head  (that 

is,  the  crown  corered  with  scales  as  on  the  rest 

of  the  body)  is  generally  the  sign  of  a  poisonous 

snake.      The  scaly-headed    snuces   are  usually 

vipers.     The  Yiperidae  have  usually  a  high  flat 

head,  very  distinct  at  the  neck,  and  broad  behind 

the  jaws.     They  have  long,  more  or  less  erectile 

fangs,  with  an  erect  pupu.    The  only  one  fatal 

to  human  life  is  the  chain-viper,  Daboia  elegans, 

known  by  a  triple  chain  of  oval  black  links,  and 

an  indistinct  yellow  on  its  head.    The  green  tree 

viper,  Trimesurus,  is  a  short,  stout  smdke,  very 

different  in  build  from  the  long,  slender  green 

tree  snake ;    it  is  venomous  in  a  very  slight 

degree.    As  exceptions  to  these  general  remans, 

however,  the  Eiycidsd  and  Acrochordida  have 

also  scaly  heads;  a  common  sand  snake,  Eiyx 

Johnii,  might  possibly  be  mistaken  for  a  viper, 

but  its  sm2U  head  is  very  different  from  that  of 

the  vipers.     It  is  a  popular  belief  that  the  male 

and  female  cobra  are  very  different  in  appearance. 

The  origin  of  this  error  appears  to  be  as  follows : 

The    Ptyas  (mucosus    or   korros),   dhaman   in 

Hindustani,  sand    or   sara   pamboo    in    Tamil,    all  the  smaller  animals,  but  they  oan  exist  an 

chera  pamboo  in  Malayalam,  lem-we  in  Burmese,  ,  indefinite  time  without  food. 


bite,  the  numliers  of  poisonous  snakes  are  not 
great,  and  comprise  epeoies  of  the  genera  Aipy- 
Burus,  Acalyptus,  Bungarus,  Gallophis,  Daboia, 
Disteria,  Calloselaama,  Echis,  Hydronlus,  Enhy- 
drina,  Halys,  Hypnale,  Meg»rophis,  Naja,  Ophio- 
phagus, Platurus,  Pelamis,  Peltopelor,  Trimere- 
surus,  Xenurelapa;  18  genera,  and  about  80 
species.  Deaths  frequently  occur  from  them  in 
the  south  and  east  of  Asia,  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  avoiding  them.  In  the  six  years  1875  to  1880, 
the  deaths  from  snake-bites  in  British  India  were 
as  under.    In  1861  they  were  18,670 : 

16,812 
17,388 
19,150 

Yet  they  have  many  enemies.  Mr.  Bennett, 
who  resided  much  in  the  south-east  of  Ceylou, 
ascribed  the  rarity  of  serpents  in  the  jangle  to 
the  abundance  of  the  tvild  pea-fowl^  whose 
partiality  to  young  snakes  renders  them  the  chief 
destroyers  of  these  reptiles.  It  is  likely,  too, 
that  they  are  killed  by  the  jungle-fowl,  for  they 
are  frequently  eaten  by  the  common  bam-'door 
fowl  in  Ceylon.  This  is  rendered  the  more 
probable,  by  the  fact  that  in  those  districts 
where  the  extension  of  cultivation  and  the  visits 
of  sportsmen  have  reduced  tiie  numberi  of  the 
jungle-fowl  and  pea-fowl,  snakes  have  percept- 
ibly increased.  The  deer  also  are  enemies  of  the 
snakes,  and  the  natives  who  have  had  opportunities 
of  watching  their  encounters,  assert  that  tliey 
have  seen  deer  rush  upon  a  serpent,  and  crush 
it  by  leaping  on  it  with  all  its  four  feet 

Snakes  are  said  to  avoid  the  fennel  plant,  as 
well  as  all  places  where  the  fennel  seed  (Nigella 
sativa)  is  s^wed. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  are  serpents  of 
great  length,  up  to  26  feet  long.    They  feed  on 


is  generally  supposed  by  natives  of  the  south 
of  India  and  ot  Burma,  to  unite  with  the  cobra, 
producing  a  very  venomous  hybrid  offspring,  of 
doubtful  identity ;  hence  it  is  frequently  c^led 
the  male  cobra.  Ptyas,  the  dhaman,  is  indif- 
ferently known  as  the  whip  snake,  the  rat  snake, 
the  rock  snake  in  Madras ;  whilst  in  Bengal  the 
name  rock  snake  is  usually  given  to  the  python. 
Any  snake  found  near  or  in  the  water  is  usually 
called  a  water  snake,  from  ignorance  of  the  fact 
that  nearly  all  snakes  can  swim,  and  will  readOy 
take  to  the  water  if  necepsary.  Indeed,  a  snake 
which  rejoices  in  the  highly  terrestrial  name  of 
Paammodynastes  pulverulentus,  the  dusty  king  of 
the  desert,  was  captured  whilst  it  was  swimming 
across  the  Rangoon  lake.  Also,  if  any  word 
ooudd  be  more  inappropriate  and  deceptive  than 
another,  it  is  the  term  *  hood  *  as  applied  to  the 
broad  expansion  produced  by  the  devation  of 
the  cervical  ribs  of  Naga  tripudians  and  Ophio- 
phagus elaps.  The  native  terms  used  to  describe 
It,  putom  in  Tamil  and  Midayaliun,  meaning  a 
doth,  a  picture,  a  map,  and  phun  in  Hindustani) 
boUi  pw9  an  idea  of  breadth  and  expansion  entirely 
wsntmg  us  the  terms  capella  and  hood. 

N«luialists  arrange  t»e  order  of  snakes  into 
the  two  sub-orders,  lonoouons  and  venomous 
eolobnne  snaksi^  and  the  names  of  these  wiU  be 
found  detailed  under  the  Reptiles;  Thougli  ihe 
non-iMiantiAo  world  regard  all  wakes  eis  pouuMMWi; 


Snakes  cast  their  skins  periodically,  and  the 
Chinese  md  Hindu  physicians  use  the  skins 
medicinally. 

Most  serpents  or  snakes  can  move  by  springs 
or  leaps,  often  of  eonsiderable  extent.  The 
Editor  has  seen  a  large  snake  cross  the  high-road 
in  the  flats  at  Bombay  by  two  leaps. 

Neariy  all  with  «  hood  arepoisonous ;  the  Com- 
pososoma  radiatum  and  Tiopidonotus  macro- 
phthalmus  are  exceptione. 

Naja  tripudians,  cobra,  cobra  di  ci^Oo,  occurs 
several    varieties,    to    each    of   which    the 


m 
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natives  give  a  name.  They  are  all  poisonous. 
The  Gokunrah  has  spectacles  on  the  hood.  Those 
with  one  ocellos  or  other  mark  on  the  hood,  are 
called  Keautiah. 

Ophiophaffuselaps  is  the  Hamadryad  of  Gunther, 
the  Suntcerdior  of  Bengal,  and  Ai  Raj  of  Orissa, 
One  varietv,  olive-green  above,  is  found  in  Bengal, 
Assam,  Malay  Peninsula,  and  S.  India.  The 
brownifi^-olive  is  found  in  Bengal,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  perhaps  in  Burma ;  and  the  black 
variety  is  a  Borneo  reptile.  The  genua  is  widely 
distributed  in  Guttack,  Bencnl,  Sunderbuna, 
Rangoon,  in  the  Andamans,  rhflippines,  Java, 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  N.  Guinea.  It  u  ttte  moot 
aggreaslve  of  all  t^e  Indian  pdMno.us  snakes. 
It  Rves  upon  snakes. 

Bungarus  fasciatus  is  the  fi*nknf  6r  %^Samp 
of  Bctiga!,  the  Baagarair  pamu  of  8.  Ihma,  mia 


SERPENT. 


SERPENTINE. 


the  KoUiA  Krait  of  the  N.W.  Provincefi.  It  is 
from  4  to  8  feet  long.  It  occurs  in  Hindmtan, 
S.  India,  and  Burma.  Its  bite  is  very  dangerous ; 
dogs  die  in  4  to  28  boors. 

Bungarus  cseruleus. 
Dhomun  chiti,     .    BsNO.  |  Krait,     ....    Hind. 

Gedi  Pani|oodoo,  T£L.,  of  Russell.  It  occurs 
throiighout  India,  N.W.  Pnmnces,  Rajpntana, 
Gujerat,  Dekhan,  Madras.  It  has  three  Tarieties, 
one  of  them,  B.  lividus,  Cantor,  is  blackish-brown 
alx>v6 ;  another  yariety  has  a  series  of  vertebral 
white  spots ;  and  a  third,  the  B.  arcuatus,  Dum. 
and  Bib,^  has  narrow  white  streaks  in  pairs  on 
its  upper  parts.  It  is  from  2  to  4^  feet  The 
Lycodon  aulions,  an  innooeut  snake,  and  it,  are 
frequently  mistaken.  All  the  species  of  Bun^us 
and  Hamadryas  are  fierce  snakes. 

Callophis  M^Glelkndia  has  two  varieties  from 
Nepal  and  Darjiling,  and  a  third  variety  from 

Daboia  RusselH. 

D.  elegans ;  Roaaell**  viper ;  Chain  vii)«r. 


JeMur.   .    .    . 

Siah-ckunder, 

Aniaiter, 


BSHO. 


» 


lic-polonga  .  of  Getlon. 
Katuka,  Bekula,  .  Tam. 
Poda, 


II<»1,WM,  ...  I,  A  VVt««| ,. 

It  is  to  be  found  in  most  parts  of  India,  in  the 
plains  and  hills,  also  in  Kulu  up  to  5000  feet, 
and  in  Kashmir  2000  to  6000  feet.  It  is  of  a 
greyish-brown  colour,  8J  feet  long;  it  is  less 
deadly  than  the  cobra.  Its  size  and  nocturnal 
habits  render  it  more  dangerous  than  theTrimcre- 
sures  and  Hypuales. 

Echis  carinata. 
Afae,     ....    Hind.  I  Horatta  pamn,  .    .    Tau. 
Koppur,     .    .    .     SiND.  I 

Occurs  in  most  parts  of  India.  It  is  brown 
or  browuish-grey,  22  inches  long;  it  is  very 
active,  is  fiercely  aggressive,  is  always  ready  to 
attack,  and  throws  itself  into  a  double  c(nl,  the 
folds  of  which  as  they  rub  against  each  other 
make  a  rustling  sound.  It  can  dart  a  foot  or 
more  to  strike  its  prey. 

TrimeresuTus  carinatns,  one  of  the  GrotalidsB  or 
pit  vipers,  found  in  Bengal,  Sikkim,  and  Burma ; 
36  inches  long,  and  grais*green  above. 

Trimeresurns  Animallensis,  27  inches  long, 
yeUowish-green  in  colour,  occurs  in  ihe  Animallay 
Hills  in  S.  India. 

Trimeresurns  erythrurus  occurs  in  the  Nico- 
bars,  Moulmein,  Penang,  and  Java.  It  is  33 
inches  long,  and  of  a  gras»-green  colour. 

Trimeresnrus  monticola  occurs  in  the  Sub- 
Himalaya,  DarjiHng,  Nepal,  Sikkim,  Khassya, 
Neilgherries,  and  Animallay.  It  is  38  inches 
long,  of  various  shades  of  dark-brown. 

Mr.  Theobald  describes  two  others,  viz.  Trimere- 
sorus  Andersonii,  TkeobcUd^  found  in  Assam,  and 
Trimeresurns  obscoras,  Theobald^  of  a  untform 
black  colour,  also  of  Assam. 

Trimereeurus  strigatus,  of  a  brown  colour,  is 
14j^  to  19  inches  long,  is  found  in  the  Dekhan, 
the  AnimaUays,  and  Neilgherries. 

Hftlys  Himalayanus,  28  inches  long,  occurs  in 
the  Hatu  mouBtidn  near  Kotgurh,  is  very  common 
in  the  N.W.  Himalayas.  It  is  brownish-green  to 
browitii^'black  abore. 

Hyfvmale  nepa,  Kara  willa,  Tam.,  a  much- 
drMuMd  snake,  19  inches  long,  found  in  Malabar, 
AminialUiy^  Geylon;:  ooloiir  brown^  ov  gMfr  or 

Pdamis  1>i<lolot,  a  Bea-wttlse,  with  fbur  v«ie« 
akm^  ">^»'  VMk  above,  sides  and  belly  bvowtilsh- 


olive;  fi,  a  second,  back  black,  belly  and  sides 
brown ;  y.  a  third,  black  of  back  narrow;  d.  fourth, 
yellow,  with  50  brown  bands.  It  abounds  in  all 
the  eastern  seas.     It  is  very  poisonous. 

Enhydrina  Bengalensis,  a  very  virulent  seli- 
suake,  common  in  the  tidal  waters  of  the  Sunder- 
buns  and  Bay  of  Bengal;  36  to  48  inches  long. 
Gne  killed  a  fowl  in  seven  minutes. 

Platurus  Fischeri,  a  sea-snake,  30  to  48  inches 
long,  found  in  ToUys  nullah,  a  tidal  stream  near 
Galcutta. 

Hydrophis  Jerdonii,  Anderson,  36  inches  long. 

H.  robusta,  Fischer,  70  inches,  occurs  on  the 
coast  of  India  and  in  the  Archipelago. 

H.  crassicollis,  Anderson,  61  inches  long,  is 
found  in  the  tidal  streams  near  Galcutta. 

H.  cyanocincta,  69  inches  long,  is  common  in 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  Archipelago,  and  China, 
and  Japan  seas. 

H.  Stewartii,  Anderson^  is  38  inches  long, 
occurs  at  Puri,  Cuttack. 

H.  nigra,  Anderson,  is  of  a  uniform  dense  black, 
occurs  at  Puri,  Cuttack. 

H.  nigrocincta,  23  inches  long,  colour  yellow, 
with  complete  rings  of  a  black  colour. 

H.  coronata. 

H.  chlorosis.    See  Reptiles,  pp.  386,  393. 

SERPENT  EAGLE,  Circaetus  gallicus,  Gmel 
Common  serpent  eagle.        |  C.  brachydaotylas,  Mtyer, 

Sap-maril,    .    .  .  BiNO.    Pamulagedda,      .     Tkl. 

Mal-patar,    .    .  .     Can. 

Samp-mar,  .     .  .  Hind 

Pamba  prandu,  .  Tax. 

This  serpent  eagle  is  found  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  North  Africa,  common  all  over  India 
and  Asia ;  has  been  killed  in  Denmark,  but  never 
in  the  British  Islands ;  prefers  the  open  ground, 
.questing  like  a  harrier.  It  eats  any  creature,  but 
snakes  and  lizards  are  its  chief  food.  Hovering  in 
the  air,  and  suddenly  like  a  stone  pouncing  down, 
it  seizes  with  its  talons  the  snake  b^  the  back  of 
the  head,  and  the  snake  often  twmes  its  body 
around  the  bird  and  encumbers  it. 

Spilornis  cheela,  Baud,,  Crested  Serpent  Eagle. 


Rawul  of  the  Waorl 

Kondatelle  of  the  Yxrkali. 


Faloo  albiduB,  Cuv. 
F.  unduIatuB,  Vigors, 
Circaetiu  ondulatus,  Jerd, 

Tilai-baj,      .    .    .  BSNG. 
Sab-cheer,  Furj-baj,    „ 
Goom,     ....     Can. 


C.  NepalendB,  Hod. 
Buteo  bacha,  Franldin, 
B.  melanotoi,  Jerd. 

Botta-genda,  .  .  GOND. 
Murayala,  .  .  .  Mahr. 
Nalla  pamula  gedda,  Tkl. 
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The  crested  serpent  eagle  is  found  all  over  India, 
in  Assam,  and  Burma.  It  lives  on  snakes,  Uzards, 
rats,  frogs,  and  insects. 

S.  bacha.  Baud.,  from  Java  and  Sumatra;  is  the 
Falco  bido  of  Horsfield. 

S.  spilogaster,  Blainv. ,  from  Ceylon  and  Southern 
India. 

S.  holospUus,  Vigors^  is  from  the  Philippines. 

SERPENTINE  is  a  term  which  has  been  applied 
to  diallage,  to  crystallized  and  fine-grained  green- 
stone, and  also  to  a  magnesian  limestone,  and 
when  of  the  latter  composition  is  called  verd 
antique  marble.  It  is  found  in  the  form  of 
dykes  and  thick  beds  in  the  schistose  rocks  of 
Salem,  also  near  Bezwarah  on  the  Kistna.  A 
serpentine  of  great  beauty  occurs  at  Turivacary 
in  Mysore.  It  is  composed  of  a  dark-grey  or 
black  talcose  paste  imbedding  numerous  sma& 
black  crystals  of  a  mineral  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  hron,  being  strongly  attracted  hf 
the  magnet.  It  takes  a  high  polish,  and  is  said 
to  be  the  material  of  tiM  beauufol  piHars  0i  the 


SERPENT'S  EGG. 


SERPENT  WORSHIP. 


mausoleum  of  Hyder  All  at  Seringapatam,  which 
Buchanan  Hamilton,  Benza,  and  Malcolmson 
designated  basaltic  greenstone. 

A  beautiful  serpentinous  marble  is  obtainable 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Cuddapah  district,  and 
in  the  Kumool  district  The  serpentine  of  the 
Pan  jab  is  made  into  cups. 

Precious  serpentine  exists  in  the  Hukong 
valley,  north-west  of  Ava,  whence  it  is  exported 
to  Cbina^  and  brought  into  the  southern  parts  of 
the  empire.  It  is  also  found  in  the  country  of 
the  Singpho,  about  8  or  9  miles  to  the  north  of  a 
large  lake,  the  Eng-dan-gyi,  over  a  hilly  country 
of  18  or  20  miles  in  length.  At  particular 
seasons,  about  a  thousand  men — Burman,  Chinese, 
Shan,  and  Singpho— lare  at  work  in  the  serpen- 
tine mines. —  Watei'slon;  Faulkner;  Mason;  Wal- 
ton s  State ;  Tomlinson. 

SERPENT'S  EGG. 


Serpent's  gem. 
Druid's  bead. 


OUin  naider,    .     .    Oelt. 
Qlaine  nan  Druidhe,    „ 
Ovum  anguinum, .      Lat. 

It  was  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  Druids. 

Serpent  Gem  is  a  superstition  still  lingering  in 
Scotland,  and  amongst  the  ruins  of  Tadmor. 

SERPENT  STONE.  Shi-hwang,  Chin.  The 
bezoar.  Ta vernier  Eays  (Tr.  p.  155)  some  are  almost 
oval,  thick  in  the  middle,  and  thin  about  the  sides. 
*  The  Indians,'  he  says,  *  report  that  it  is  bred  in 
the  head  of  certain  serpents,  but  he  supposed  it 
rather  to  be  a  story  of  the  idolaters'  priests,  and 
that  the  stone  is  rather  a  composition  of  certain 
drugs.  Whatever  it  be,  he  says  it  is  of  excellent 
virtue  to  drive  any  venom  out  of  those  that  are 
bit  by  venomous  creatures.  If  tlie  person  bit  be 
not  much  wounded,  the  place  must  be  incised, 
and  the  stone  being  appliea  thereto,  will  not  fall 
off  till  it  has  drawn  all  the  poison  to  it  To 
cleanse  it,  you  must  steep  it  in  woman  s  milk,  or 
for  want  of  that,  in  cow's  milk ;  after  the  stone 
has  lain  ten  or  twelve  hours,  the  milk  will  turn  to 
the  colour  of  an  apostematcd  matter.*  The  Arch- 
bLihop  of  Goa,  carrying  Tavernier  to  his  cabinet  of 
rarities,  showed  him  one  of  these  stones,  and  after 
he  had  assured  him  of  the  rare  qualities  it  had, 
gave  it  to  Tavernier.  Once  as  he  crossed  a  marsh 
in  the  island  of  Salsette,  where  Goa  stivods,  one  of 
the  men  that  carried  his  pallequis,  being  half- 
naked,  was  bit  by  a  serpent,  and  healed  at  the 
same  time.  He  bought  several,  but  there  were 
none  but  the  Brahmans  that  sold  them,  which  made 
him  believe  that  they  compouud  them.  *  There 
are/  he  says,  '  two  ways  to  try  whether  the  serpent 
stone  be  true  or  false.  The  first  is  by  putting  the 
stone  in  your  mouth,  for  then  it  will  give  a  leap, 
and  fix  to  the  palate.  The  other  is,  by  putting  it 
in  a  glassful  of  water ;  for  if  the  stone  be  true, 
the  water  will  fall  a-boiling,  and  rise  in  little 
bubbles  up  to  the  top  of  tbe  glass.  There  is 
another  stone,  which  is  called  the  serpent  stone 
wiUi  the  hood.  This  is  a  kind  of  serpent  that  haa 
a  kind  of  hood  hanging  down  behind  the  head. 
Behind  tliis  hood  the  stone  is  found,  many  times 
AS  big  as  a  pullet's  egg.*  There  are  some  serpents 
both  in  Asia  and  America  of  a  monstrous  size, 
25  feet  long;  as  was  that,  the  skin  whereof  is 
kept  in  Batavia,  which  had  swallowed  a  maid  of 
ten  years  of  age.  These  stones  are  not  found  in 
may  of  those  serpents  that  are  not  at  least  2  feet 
long.  Tbia  stone  being  mbbed  against  another 
Moudf  yields  another  fliine,  which  &iag  drunk  in 


water  by  the  person  that  has  the  poison  in  bia 
body,  powerfully  drives  it  out.  These  serpents 
are  nowhere  to  be  found  but  upon  the  coasts  of 
Melinde ;  but  for  the  stones  you  may  buy  them 
of  the  Portuguese  mariners  and  soldiers  that 
come  from  Mozambique. — Tavernier^*  Tr.  155. 

SERPENT  WORSHIP  and  Spirit  Worship  are 
the  prevalent  cults  in  the  East  Indies;  and  through- 
out British  India,  spirits,  snakes,  stones,  shells, 
trees,  and  fossils  are  worshipped.  The  last  is  the 
saligramma  of  the  Hindus,  and  is  found  in  the 
river  Gandak.  Alao  the  ban-laug,  or  rude  lingam 
of  the  Hindus,  is  a  stone  rounded  by  attrition, 
found  in  the  rivers  of  Rajputana.  According  to 
the  Earl  of  Roden,  a  stone  at  Mayo  was  carefully 
wrapped  up  in  flannel,  periodically  worshipped, 
aud  supplicated  to  sena  wrecks  on  the  coast. 
Stones  were  till  recentlv  worshipped  in  Fiji, 
New  Hebrides,  and  related  to  the  lingam  worship 
of  other  races.  The  chank  shell,  species  of  Tor- 
binclla,  is  found  in  abundance  in  the  Pambaum 
Channel,  between  Ceylon  and  IHnnevelly;  some 
fetch  great  prices.  Psalm  Ixxxi.  3,  savs,  *  Bk>w  up 
the  trumpet  in  the  new  moon,  in  tne  time  ap- 
pointed, on  our  solemn  feast-day.*  And  Hindus 
similarly  announce  some  of  their  festivals  by  the 
sound  of  this  sacred  shell. 

Snakes  have  been  worshipped  by  many  races  ; 
the  Jews,  2000  years  B.C.,  adopted  this  worship. 
At  Lanuvium,  16  miles  from  Rome,  was  a  dark 
grove  sacred  to  Juno,  and  near  it  the  abode  uf 
a  great  serpent,  the  oracle  of  female  chastity. 

The  naga  snake  of  India,  cobra  di  capello, 
is  revered  by  all  Hindus,  and  Hindu  women 
resort  to  the  white  ant  nests  in  which  the  cobra 
generally  takes  up  its  home.  If  a  cobra  be  killed, 
the  Hindus  give  it  a  funeral,  as  if  it  were  a 
human  being ;  their  gods  and  deified  warriors, 
and  the  lingam,  are  figured  shadowed  by  the 
outspreading  hoods  of  3,  5,  7,  9,  or  11  cobras. 

In  aJl  mythological  language  the  snake  is  an 
emblem  of  immortality ;  its  endless  figure,  when 
its  tail  is  inserted  in  its  mouth,  and  the  repeated 
renewal  of  its  skin  and  vigour,  afford  symbols  of 
continued  youth  and  eternity.  In  Hindu  myth- 
ology serpents  are  of  universal  occurrence  and 
importance,  ahd  the  fubulous  historied  of  Egypt 
and  Greece  are  also  decorated  with  serpentine 
machinery.  The  accepted  explanation  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Garuda,  and  his  victories  over  the  snakes, 
is  that  Garuda  is  the  type  of  the  religion  of  Vishnu, 
and  the  snakes  alluded  to  are  the  naga  or  snake 
race  who  followed  the  Buddhist  faith  of  Sakya 
Muni.  There  is  ample  proof  to  show  that  at 
one  time  the  ophite  or  snake  worship  extended 
all  over  India;  and  everywhere  throughout  the 
Peninsula  and  Cejrlon,  snakes  are  to  this  daj 
worshipped.  In  the  holy  books  of  the  Hindus, 
the  destruction  of  the  entire  serpent  race  by  the 
raja  Janamejaya,  the  son  of  Paricshit,  is  chron- 
icled as  a  historical  event,  but  probably  it  is 
merely  a  typical  and  emblematical  shadowing 
forth  of  the  actual  fact,  t.«.  that  the  faith  of 
the  Yedas  was  founded  on  the  ruins  of  the  original 
and  local  superstition  of  the  nagas,  when  Janame- 
jaya subverted  the  ancient  ophite  worship.  At 
all  events,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  this 
aifignl^r  supcrstition  existed  originally  in  Kashmir, 
as  snakes  and  snake  deities  play  an  important 
part  in  the  legendary  history  of  the  vaUcj. 
Abul  Fail  (alluding  to  an  epoeh  aboat  850  <v  4iM> 
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years  B.C.)  mentions  *tbat  there  are  700  places 
where    oarved  ^nakes   are   worshipped    in    the 
province.'    The  Hindu  races  worship  three  classes 
of  deities, — the  gramma  deva,  or  village  god; 
the  kula  deva,  or  household  god;   and  the  ista 
deva,    the    personal    or    patron    god.      Snake- 
worship  is  general  throughout  peninsular  India, 
both  of  the  sculptured  form  and  of  the  living 
creature,  invariably  the  nag  or  cobra,  and  almost 
every  liamlet  has  its  serpent  deity.    Sometimes  this 
is  a  single  snake,  the  hood  of  the  cobra  being  spread 
open.     Occasionally  the  sculptured  figures  are 
nine  in  number,  and  this  form  is  called  nao-nag ; 
but  the  prevailing  form  is  that  of  two  snakes  in 
the  form  of  the  Esculapian  rod.    Whatever  be  the 
origin  of  the  adoration,  throughout  Southern  India 
the  worshippers  resort  to  the  snake's  residence, 
called  in  Urdu  the  Sanip*ki-hut,  which  they  orna- 
ment with  streaks  of  vermilion,  and  daubs  of 
turmeric  and  of  wheat  flour  mixed  with  sugar, 
and  they  hang  garlands  of  flowers  near,  strung  on 
white  cotton  thread,  and  placed  over  wooden  frames. 
The  Mahratta  women  go  a  number  together  to 


circle  round  and  round  it,  singing  song^,  praying 

for  their  desires,  and  then  prostrating  themselves. 

Also  in  the  month  Sravan,  which  falls  in  the 

rainy  season,  the  Nag-panchami  festival  occurs, 

on  which  Hindus  go  in  search  of  snaked,  or  have 

tliem  brought  to  their  houses  by  the   Sampeli 

Bnake-charmer&  The  snakes  are  then  worshipped, 

atid  offerings  are  made  to  them  of   milk,  and 

nearly  every  house  has  figures  of  snakes  drawn 

on  wood  or  on  paper,  which  are  fixed  on  the 

walls  and  worshipped.      Alike  in    the    several 

vihara  and  the  chaitya  at  A  junta  are  sculptured 

figures  of  snakes*    The  gramma  deva  of  Assaye, 

where  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  defeated  the  Mah- 

nittAs,  is  a  figure  of  Hanuman  with  a  lingam,  and 

the  Nanda  or  Basava,  the  vahan  bull  of  Siva, 

and  the  tulsi  plant  growing  near;   but  on  the 

western  wall  of  the  village  chatram  a  cobra  snake 

is  sketched,  in  white  colours,  in  the  wavy  form 

which  snakes  assume  when  moving  on  the  ground 

The  worshippers  believe  that  it  is  travelling  to 

I.Anka  (Ceylon),  but  they  smiled  on  it  being 

remarked  to  them  that  it  would  be  a  long  time  on 

its  journey.    Figures  of  the  cobra  snake  are  often 

drawn  on  paper  and  in  sculpture,  with  the  hood 

spread  like  a  canopy  over  the  lingam,  the  emblem 

of  Siva ;  and  this  deity  is  often  represented  sitting 

on  a  tiger  skin  with  a  cobra  snake  wound  around 

his  head    Siva  is  fabled  to  have  drunk  up  the 

poison  produced  in  the  churning  of  the  ocean,  and, 

in  his  agony,  wrapped  snakes  around  his  neck  to 

cool  himself.    Vishnu,  in  his  prolonged  sleep,  while 

passing  from  one  avatar  to  another,  is  shaded  by 

the  canopy  of  a  cobra's  head. 

In  Southern  India,  the  deity  under  whose  name 
the  snake  is  worshipped  is  Subramani,  whose  shrine 
is  in  the  western  part  of  Mysore,  and  the  image 
there  is  described  as  a  shapeless  lump  of  earth. 
At  Ahmadnaggur,  in  1841,  in  a  clear  moonlight 
night,  five  pairs  of  cobras,  one  after  another, 
dropped  into  the  garden,  from  over  the  thatchea 
roof  of  the  house,  and  stood  erect  on  their  tails. 
They  were  all  cobras,  and  were  in  congress.  A 
military  officer,  to  whom  the  Editor  showed  these 
remarks,  mentioned  in  reply  that  he  once  in  broad 
daylight,  in  the  jungles,  saw  pythons  in  the  atti- 
tudes here  deacQbed*    itatives  of  India  recognise 
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it  as  the  serpent's  Laq,  believe  that  it  is  most 
fortunate  to  witness  snakes  so  engaged,  and  that 
if  they  can  throw  a  cloth  at  the  pair  to  touch  them 
with  it,  the  cloth  becomes  a  representative  form 
of  Lakshmi«  of  the  highest  virtue,  and  is  taken 
home  to  their  houses  and  preserved  as  6uch. 
The  snakes  when  in  congress  rise  on  the  tips  of 
their  tails  and  approach  each  other,  not  twining  as 
represented  in  the  Esculapian  rod,  though,  at  a 
little  distance,  they  seem  to  be  twining. 

Ordinarily  no  Hindu  will  kill  a  snake,  but  turns 
aside  on  seeing  it.  Young  men  who  have  been 
educated  at  English  schools,  however,  have  no 
such  great  reserve,  and  a  Mahratta  Brahman  so 
educated,  informed  the  Editor  that  he  had  killed 
three  of  them.  Snakes  are  kept  in  houses  in 
Ceylon  and  Gujerat,  partly,  seenimgly,  as  objects 
of  worship  and  partly  to  destroy  rats.  In 
Gujerat  no  one  will  kill  a  snake,  but  it  is 
taken  outside  the  town  and  released.  Escula* 
plus,  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  the 
god  to  whom  the  care  of  medicine  and  health 
pertained.    Esmun,  the  snake-god  of  the  Phoeni- 


the  snake's  hut,  and,  joining  hands,  for  five  times    oians,  is  identified  by  Bunsen  with  the  Egyptian 


Hermes,  called  Tet  and  Taautes  in  Phoenician. 
Esmun  Esculapius  is  strictly  a  Phoenician  god. 
He  was  especially  worshipped  at  Berytus.  At 
Carthage  he  was  called  the  highest  god,  together 
with  Astarte  and  Hercules.  At  Babylon,  Bel 
corresponded  with  him.  According  to  Jamblicus 
and  the  Hermetic  books,  the  Egvptian  name  of 
Esculapius  was  Kameph.  The  Aswini  Kumara, 
the  sons  of  Surya,  amongst  the  Hindus,  corre- 
spond with  the  western  Greek  and  Roman  Escula- 
pius, but  they  do  not  have  the  twining  snake  rod. 
Mr.  Fergusson  has  expressed  his  belief  that 
serpent-worship  mixed  with  Buddhism  must  have 

Prevailed  all  through  the  Nizam's  country  and 
»erar,  from  at  least  the  4th  to  the  10th  or  12th 
centuries.  A  great  serpent  is  said  to  have  been 
worshipped  at  Sumbulpore  on  the  Mabanadi 
ever  since  the  world  began.  The  snake- worship  of 
the  Takshak  travelled  from  Scythia  to  Kashmir 
and  thence  to  Hindustan. 

Few  subjects  have  more  occupied  the  notice  of 
the  learned  world  than  the  mysteries  of  ophite- 
worship,  which  are  to  be  traced  wherever  there 
existed  a  semblance  of  civilisation,  or  indeed  of 
humanity ;  have  in  general  been  associated  with 
tree-worship,  and  attended  by  human  sacrifices. 
Serpent  -  worship  has  been  supposed  by  Mr. 
Bathurst  Deane  to  have  been  the  only  universal 
idolatry.  In  Asia  evidence  of  serpent- worship 
has  been  found  in  Africa,  Palestine,  Chaldsea, 
Babylon,  Persia,  Kashmir,  Cambodia,  Tibet,  India, 
China  (traces),  Ceylon,  and  among  the  Kalmuks. 
It  has  been  found  among  the  races  of  Europe, 
among  the  tribes  in  America,  and  is  practised  to 
the  present  day  in  Africa.  The  only  part  of  Asia 
which  seems  to  have  remained  free  from  it  is  China ; 
but  throughout  all  the  S.  of  British  India  snake- 
worship  still  prevails  amongst  all  classes  of  Hindus. 
The  naga,  or  serpent- genii  of  the  Rajputs,  have  a 
semi  -  human  structure,  precisely  as  Diodoms 
describes  the  snake-mother  of  the  Scythse ;  and 
Olaus  Magnus,  writing  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
speaks  of  serpents  as  still  kept  as  household  gods 
in  Sweden.  The  origin  of  this  form  of  worship  is 
lost  in  antiquity.  One  possible  surmise  has  been 
obtained  from  uie  known  love  of  many  races  for 
totems,  animal  or  vegetable  gods,  after  which  they 
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are  named.    The  American  Indians  all  poseeased    (phallus,  priapns),  the  emblem  of  modern  Saiva 

them,  as  also  the  Australian  tribes.    In  Central  ,  Brahmanism ;  and  everywhere  are  to  be  teen, 

Asia,  most  of  the  Kirghiz  tribes  trace  their  origin  ]  throughout  all  the  south  of  India,  the  sculptured 

back  to  some  animal  which  they  venerate  and    "  '  ^i— -  i-- 

worship;  and  amongst  the    Tartar    races,   who 

designated  their  septs  after  some  beast,  as  the 

naga  or  snake,  the  langaha  or  wolf,  the  lumri  or 

numri  or  fox,  the  sessu  or  hare,  cutchwah  or 

tortoise,  etc.,  the  sept  reverenced  the  creature 

from  which  they  took  their  name.     If  the  totemic 

origin  of  serpent-worship  be  the  correct  one,  the 

serpent,  like  other  totemic  deities,  would,  from  its 

origin,  have  a  benevolent  character.    M.  Bondin 

says,  *  IjO  culte  du  serpent  est  independent  de  tonte 

influence  ethnique ;  ^  and  M.  Lajard  says,  *  Dans  la 

plupart  des  langues  dites  Semitique,  le  mot  que 

Bignifie  la  vie,  hayy,  ou  hay,  haya,  heyo,  hayya 

signifie  egalement  le  serpent.'    In  several  of  the 

ancient  religious  systems    the  serpent   presides 

at  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  is  the  god  of 

life  or  health. 

The  Ghinn  mentioned  in  Amos  v.  26  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  deity  Siva.  Professor  Sayce  thinks 
it  is  the  planet  Saturn.  Givun  is  a  Phoenician 
word  signifying  serpent.  Cabrera  thinks  Chivun 
has  the  same  signification  as  Givun  or  Hivim,  i.e. 
descendant  of  Heth,  son  of  Canaan.  The  Giviun  or 
Hivites  were  descendants  of  Cadmus  and  Her- 
mione,  his  wife,  who,  according  to  Ovid's  metamor- 
phosis, were  changed  into  serpents  and  had  divine 
honours  paid  to  them.  Tripoli  was  formerly  called 
Chivun;  Votar  says,  I  am  a  serpent  because  I  am  a 
Chivun,  which  can  also  be  rendered,  '  I  am  a  Hivite 
from  Tripoli/  In  Egypt,  both  tree  and  serpent 
worship  prevailed,  as  parts  only  of  the  general 
animal  and  vegetable  worship.  The  serpent  was 
honoured  in  Tyre  from  an  early  period  down  to 
the  time  of  Alexander.  Solomon  says  *"  they  wor- 
shipped serpents  void  of  reason.'  It  seems  to  have 
been  repressed,  but  it  again  cropped  up  amongst 
the  same  people  in  the  Christian  sects  of  Ophites, 
Nicolaitans,  and  Gnostics.  According  to  Tertul- 
Han,  De  Prsescript.  Heretioorum  cxlvii.,the  Ophites 
even  preferred  tne  serpent  to  Christ.  They  kept  a 
living  serpent  in  a  chest,  as,  or  to  represent,  the 
god.  Serpent-worship  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  known  in  Germany,  though  the  tree  was 
worshipped  there,  as  also  in  Gaul.  In  ancient 
Sarmatia  and  modem  Poland  both  trees  and  ser- 
pents were  worshipped  by  the  peasantry,  even  to 
the  limits  of  the  19th  century. 

The  totem  cult  may  explain  why  with  most 
races  the  serpent  has  been  regarded  as  a  protecting 
deity,  an  agathos  demon,  and  would  also  explain 
the  claims  made  by  races  and  individuals  to  be 
of  snake  or  naga  descent. 

Scipio  Africanus  is  said  to  have  believed  him- 
self the  son  of  a  snake ;  and  Augustus  allowed 
it  to  be  understood  that  his  mother  Atia  had 
received  him  from  a  serpent.  Alexander  the  Great, 
before  he  undertook  to  prove  himself  the  son  of 
Jupiter  -  Ammon,  was  supposed  (apparently  by 
Philip  himself)  to  be  the  son  of  a  serpent,  who 
actually  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream  in  later  years 
to  save  the  life  of  his  general  Ptolemy.  In  the 
Turanian  form  of  Buddhism,  Sakya  and  Buddhist 
kinm  are  invariablyrepreeented  u  nder  the  pro  tection 
of  uie  hooded  snake,  or  of  three  or  more  snakes, 
which  are  figured  as  rising  behind,  and  with  tiie 


hood  shadowing  the  seated  unaae.    This  form  of  

protection  has  been  transferred  to  the  lingam  |  Victor  (xxi£'  1),  and  Ovid  (Met^  xw.  6) 
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figures  of  one,  three,  or  nine  naga  heads,  over- 
shadowing this  symbol  of  reproduction. 

In  the  earliest  records  of  the  Semitic  thought, 
the  serpent  and  the  tree  take  a  prominent  positioD. 
Adam  and  Eve  are  taught  by  the  serpent  more 
subtile  than  any  beast  of  the  field,  and  the  tree 
of  knowledge  supplies  the  fruit  to  eulightcu  them. 
Moses'  rod  was  turned  into  a  serpent,  but  pressure 
by  the  thumb  on  the  back  of  a  serpent^s  neck 
produces  temporary  catalepsy,   and  Moses  and 
Aaron,  and  afterwards  the  Egyptian  magicians, 
imitated  this.     An  image  of  a  snake  was  made 
for    the    Jews,  and   snake  -  worship    continued 
amongst  that  race  for  seven  hundred  years ;  nnd  ui 
the  days  of  Hezekiah  *■  the  children  of  Israel  did 
binrn  incense  ^  to  the  self-same  brazen  serpent,  which 
was  actually  preserved  in  the  very  temple  (2  Kiogu 
xviiL  4).     The  reformer  king  at  the  same  time 
*cut  down  the  groves,  and  brake  in  pieces  the 
serpent,'  thus  combining  in  common  ruin  the  two 
ever-parallel  idolatries. 

The  serpent  was  worshipped  in  Chaldna,  where, 
as  in  Egypt,  it  was  called  Oub,  henoe  the  Greek 
o^tf.  This  word,  as  Oboth,  is  translated  fanular 
spirit  in  Leviticus  xx.  6,  27.  (See  also  1  Samuel 
xxviii.  3,  7,  9  ;  2  Kings  xxi.  6,  xxiii.  24  ;  2  Chroo. 
xxxiii.  6.)  The  woman  of  Endor  is  called  a  mi«' 
tress  of  Ob ;  and  Jotham,  king  of  Israel,  built 
much  on  the  wall  of  Ophiel,  ue.  the  serpent-god. 
for  the  worship  of  snakea  Obi  men  and  Obi 
women,  the  designation  of  the  pretended  diviners 
amongst  the  negroes  of  the  West  India  colonies, 
is  the  same  word,  and  probably  brought  with 
them  from  Africa.  The  pethen  of  the  Hebrews, 
the  python  of  the  Greeks,  and  beeten  of  the  Arsb^. 
from  which  we  have  the  words  python  and  python- 
ess, is  that  form  alluded  to  in  Acts  xvL  16,  i^ 
the  damsel  with  the  spirit  of  di?ination.  In  the 
theology  of  Zoroaster,  Dahaka  or  Zohak  was  an 
evil  being  created  by  Ahrimanea.  In  Persiaa 
mythology,  Zohak  is  a  king  who  reigned  at  Babel 
for  1000  years,  having  two  serpents  growiiig 
between  his  shoulders,  and  daily  devouring  men, 
until  his  own  destruction  by  Faridun,  the  servant 
of  Hormazd. 

Persius  speaks  of  the  custom  of  painting  certain 
conventional  figures  of  serpents  on  walls,  to  indi- 
cate the  sanctity  of  the  spot,  a  pnictice  of  which 
there  are  several  examples  at  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii  The  serpent  is  seen  as  'genius  led' 
upon  the  coins  of  many  of  the  towns  of  Asia 
Minor, —  Cyzicum,  Pergamos,  Mardanapolis,  in 
Mysia,  Aboniteichos  and  Amastris  in  Paphla- 
gonia,  Nice  and  Nicomedia  in  Bithynia,  Tomos 
in  Pontus,  and  Mindns  in  Criaa,  all  exhibit  the 
serpent  as  their  ensign.  In  Epidauros,  down  to 
the  time  of  Pausanias,  serpents  woe  kept  and 
fed  in  the  grove  attached  to  the  temple  of 
Esculapiua  The  Greeks  had  myths  n^^^ing 
the  python  and  hydra,  the  ediidna  and  the  dragon 
of  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides;  but  in  hwbont 
times  the  Athenians  kept  a  serpent  in  the  Erec- 
theum,  and  its  escape  warned  them  to  fly  hm 
the  Persians ;  and  Pausanians  teUs  us  tluit  the 
Epidaurian  serpents  held  their  tJace  amonsst  the 
gods  of  Greece  till  Ions  after  the  age  of  uhhat* 
Livy  (x.  47^,  Valerius  Maximus  (i  8,  2),  Amsta 
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the  seipenis  of  EsoulapitiB  kept  at  Epidaurus, 
which  the  Roman  Senate  sent  an  embassy  to 
obtain.  A  plague  ravaged  Rome  in  the  year  of 
the  city  462 ;  a  living  serpent  was  solemnly  fetched 
from  Greece  to  Italy,  and  received  with  divine 
honours,  on  the  banu  of  the  Tiber,  by  the  Senate 
and  people  of  Rome,  and  Esculapius  received 
honours  similar  to  those  alluded  to  in  Numbers 
(zxi.  8,  9)  as  occurring  in  the  Arabian  desert. 
After  that  occasion  a  serpent,  in  a  conventional 
attitude,  was,  in  the  Roman  world,  the  recognised 
type  of  a  sacred  place.  In  India,  in  the  centuries 
preceding  and  following  the  Christian  era,  serpent- 
worship  and  tree  -  worship  seem  to  have  had 
repeated  revivals,  and  the  serpent  -  emblazoned 
topes  of  Sanchi  and  Amtavati  are  the  existing 
monuments  of  the  fact. 

Buddha  died  B.c.  543.  Buddhism  was  in  India 
only  a  struggling,  lingering  sect  till  the  time  of 
Asoka,  whose  edicts,  B.C.  255,  remain  enmved  on 
rocks.  In  the  inscriptions  of  Asoka,  Buddhism 
appears  as  a  system  of  pure  abstract  morality,  no 
trace  being  exhibited  of  the  worship  of  Buddha 
himself,  or  of  the  serpent  or  tree.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  however,  a  Naga 
or  Turanian  revelation  became  incorporated  with 
it.  It  had  at  this  time  fallen  into  a  state  of 
decadence,  and  was  represented  by  no  fewer  than 
eighteen  different  sects.  The  Buddhist  school  of 
this  time  was  known  as  the  Hinayana.  At  this 
time  Nagarjuna  appeared.  The  sayings  of  Sakya 
Muni  had  been  during  his  lifetime  recorded  by 
the  Nagas,  from  whom  Nagarjuna  obtained  the 
documents,  and  he  proclaimed  them  in  a.d.  410. 
The  gateways  of  the  Sanchi  tope  belong  to  the 
first  half  of  the  1st  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  though  subsequent  to  the  Naga  revelation 
the  sculptures  scarcely  indicate  its  existence. 
Buddha  does  not  appear  on  the  Sanchi  sculptures 
as  an  object  of  worship.  The  serpent  is  there,  but 
rare,  llie  dhagoba  or  depository  of  the  relics  of 
B<)int8  is  there,  as  also  are  the  tree,  the  wheel,  and 
other  emblems,  and  the  whole  of  the  sculptures 
on  the  Sanchi  tope  may  be  illustrative  of  the 
Hinayana  school  of  Buddhism,  at  the  period  when 
other  doctrines  were  about  to  be  introduced. 
The  Amravati  sculptures,  again,  belong  to  a  period 
300  years  later  than  that  of  Sanchi,  and  in  them 
the  new  school  of  Mahayana  Buddhism  may  be 
studied.  In  these  Buddha  is  an  object  of  worship, 
but  the  serpent  is  his  co-equal.  The  dhagoba,  tree, 
and  wheel  are  reverenced,  and  tbe  sculptures  con- 
tain all  the  legends  of  the  later  books,  though  in 
a  purer  form.  Hindus,  Dasya,  and  other  men, 
women,  and  animals,  especially  monkeys,  appear  in 
the  sculptures  worshipping  the  serpent  and  other 
gods.  The  serpents  are  idl  divine,  five  and  seven 
headed,  and  representations  are  numerous  of  the 
Naga  angelic  orders,  the  female  Naga,  with  one 
serpent  only  springing  from  the  back,  the  male 
Naga  with  toree. 

At  Sanchi  the  serpent- worship  had  been  in  the 
background,  and  the  tree-worship  prominent  At 
Amravati,  in  the  oldest  part,  the  tree  flourishes 
as  uBual;  hut  in  the  later  portion  the  serpent 
appears  ten  or  twelve  times  as  the  princn>al  object 
of  worship ;  twice  he  shields  the  head  of  Budaha, 
and  forty  or  fifty  times  he  appears  speading  his 
protecting  hood  of  headft  over  rajas  and  persons 
of  importance 


istic  serpent-worship  in  India.  Four  centuries 
later,  Brahmanism  revived,  and  Buddhism  was 
banished  to  Further  India,  Ceylon,  China,  and 
Tibet;  but  tree -worship  has  been  more  openly 
adhered  to  by  the  Buddhists  in  the  island  of  Ceylon 
than  that  of  serpents. 

In  the  temple  of  Nakhon  Vat  in  Cambodia,  now 
in  ruins,  every  angle  of  the  roof,  every  cornice, 
every  entablature,  bears  the  seven-headed  ser- 
pent, and  there  are  tanks  in  which  the  living 
serpents  dwelt  and  were  adored.  With  the  dis- 
appearance of  Buddhism  from  Hindustan,  and  the 
rise  of  modem  Brahmanism  under  the  leadersliip 
of  Sankaracharya,  about  the  beginning  of  the  9th 
century  a.d.,  the  erection  of  such  Buddhist  build- 
ings ceased,  but  the  worship  of  trees  and  snakes 
has  been  continued  under  other  forms.  Dynasties 
have  ruled  claiming  to  be  of  Naga  descent ;  but 
nowVasuki  and  Sesha  are  kings  of  the  serpent 
deities  who  live  in  Patala.  The  serpent-go(Kiess 
is  worshipped  in  the  Eaphorbia  antiquorum.  This 
goddess  mother  of  the  serpents,  and  goddess  pre- 
sidine  over  them,  is  Manasa,  the  object  of  love 
and  devotion,  and,  as  the  name  implies,  an  alle- 
gorical creation.  Her  brother,  the  chief  of  the 
serpents,  is  Ananta  or  Sesha,  eternity,  literally 
endless,  of  whidh  the  universally  acknowledged 
symbol  is  a  coiled  snake.  Though  represented 
as  the  support  of  Vishnu  while  floating  on  the 
fathomless  sea  of  chaos  before  creation  (Grod  in 
eternity),  he  is,  in  the  Puranas,  described  as  having 
the  form  of  Vishnu,  meaning,  perhaps,  the  eternity 
of  Vishnu. 

The  Cheru  of  Hindustan  declare  themselves  to 
be  descended  from  the  great  serpent,  and  are 
supposed  to  be  the  remnant  of  the  Nagbansi  of 
Magadha.  The  crest  and  sigoature  of  the  raja  of 
Chutia  Nagpur  is  the  head  and  hood  of  a  snake 
called  Nagsanp.  The  god  of  the  raja  of  Munipur 
is  the  Pakung-ba  sntJte,  from  which  the  royal 
family  claim  descent.  When  it  appears,  it  is  coaxed 
on  to  a  cushion  by  the  priestess  in  attendance, 
who  then  performs  certain  ceremonies  to  please  it. 

Many  legends  are  told  by  the  people  relating  to 
snake  beliefs.  T^o  guests,  says  an  author,  came 
once  on  a  time  to  the  hoase  of  a  Shrawuk  Waneeo. 
The  master  of  the  house  was  at  the  market,  and 
his  wife,  after  she  had  made  her  friends  sit  down, 
was  obliged  to  go  away  to  the  well  for  water. 
While  the  guests  sat  waiting  for  the  master  of  the 
house,  a  large  snake  made  its  appearance.  One  of 
them  jumped  up  and  pinned  it  to  the  ground 
with  a  stick,  while  the  other  set  to  work  to 
find  a  split  bamboo,  which  people  keep  ready  in 
their  houses  for  securing  snAes.  Meanwhile  the 
woman  came  back  with  the  water,  and  seeing  the 
snake  pinned  to  the  ground,  cried  out,  '  Let  hun 
go,  let  him  go ;  he  is  our  Poorwuj  Dev ;  he  used 
to  get  into  my  mother-in-law's  head,  and  set  her 
a- trembling,  nnd  then  he  would  mention  the  name 
of  my  father-in-law,  who  died  some  time  ago,  and 
say  that  it  was  he.  He  said  also  that  lus  soul 
had  been  wrapped  up  in  his  property,  on  which 
account  he  had  become  a  snake,  and  was  going  to 
live  in  the  house.  One  day  he  bit  a  neighbour  of 
ours,  and  the  Jutee  came  to  cure  the  man.  Poor- 
wuj Dev  then  set  the  neighbour  a-trembling,  and 
said  he  had  bitten  him  because  he  fought  with 
his  son,  and  that  he  would  quit  him  when  he  got 
security  that  there  should  be  no  more  quarrelling. 


This  may  b«  reckoned  the  cufamnatioa  ^  Baddh-I  In  this  way  he  quitted  him.    From  that  day  forth 
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if  the  snake  go  to  our  neighbours^  houses  no  one 
molests  hiin.  If  at  any  time  we  were  to  set  him 
down  at  a  place  twenty  miles  ofP,  he  would  come 
back  to  this  very  spot.  He  has  often  touched  my 
foot,  but  he  never  bit  me ;  and  if  I  happen  to  be 
gone  to  draw  water,  and  the  child  cry  at  home, 
he  will  rock  him  in  his  cradle.  This  I've  seen 
him  do  many  a  time.*  In  this  way  she  prevented 
their  interfering  with  the  snake,  and,  releasing 
him,  paid  him  obeisance.  The  guest,  too,  who  had 
seized  him,  took  off  his  turband,  and  said,  '  0 
father  snake,  forgive  my  having  pinned  you  to 
the  earth.  I  am  your  child  !  *  After  a  short  time, 
a  cat  having  killed  the  snake,  the  people  of  the 
house  took  the  pieces  of  it  and  bumea  them  on 
a  pyre,  offering,  in  tire-sacrifice,  a  cocoanut  and 
sandal-wood,  with  clarified  butter.  This  was  to 
perform  the  snake's  funeral  rites,  and  is  customary 
at  the  present  day. 


of  Melia  and  Azadirachti),  as  a  preservative 
from  poisonous  reptiles.  Both  in  the  Padma  and 
Garuda  Paranas  is  mention  of  the  serpent  Kaliya, 
whom  Krishna  slew  in  his  infant  hand,  and  which 
is  also  worshipped  on  this  day.  The  feast  of 
Naga-panchami,  from  Naga,  serpent,  and  Pan- 
chami,  five,  is  celebrated,  as  the  name  implies, 
on  the  5th  day  of  the  bright  half  of  the  month  of 
Sravana  ;  but  some  hold  it  on  the  4th  day  also, 
when  the  day  is  called  Naga-chauti  (Naga,  ser- 
pent, and  Chauti,  four).  This  day  is  observed 
chiefly  among  the  Brahmans  and  other  Hindus 
of  Northern  India,  Maharashtra,  and  Telingana. 
Tamil  Brahmans  and  Sudras  do  not  observe  itw 
On  this  day  the  women  bathe  and  adorn  them- 
selves in  their  best  clothes  and  jewels,  and  proceed 
to  the  places  where  the  figures  of  the  nagas  or 
cobras  are  consecrated  and  established,  or  to  ant- 
hills, supposed  to  be  the  abode  of  snakes,  where 


A  Brahman,  having  purchased  premises  in  the  >  they  pour  milk  and  place  garlands  of  flowers,  but 


ancient  town  of  Bholka,  set  to  work  to  make  ex- 
cavations for  a  new  building,  and  in  so  doing  came 
upon  a  subterranean  chamber,  which  contained  a 
great  deal  of  property.  There  was,  however,  a  large 
snake  stationed  there  to  protect  the  treasure, 
which  snake  appeared  to  the  Brahman  by  night  in 
a  dream,  and  said  to  him,  *  This  property  is  mine, 
and  I  live  here  for  its  protection ;  therefore  you 
must  not  injure  the  chamber,nor  covet  the  treasure 
which  it  contains.  If  you  do  so,  I  will  cut  off  all 
your  posterity.'  In  the  morning,  the  Brahman 
poured  a  vessel  of  hot  oil  into  the  chamber,  so 
that  the  snake  died.  He  then  destroyed  the 
chamber,  having  first  removed  the  treasure,  and 
burned  the  body  of  the  snake  in  due  form  in  the 
yard  of  his  house.  With  the  treasure  he  had 
thus  obtained  he  erected  splendid  buildings ;  but 
he  never  bad  a  son,  and  his  daughter  remained 
childless,  and  whoever  received  any  part  of  the 
property,  or  became  his  servant,  or  acted  as  his 
agent  or  as  his  family  priest,  was  childless  too. 
These  things  happened,  it  is  said,  about  a.d.  1830, 
and  it  is  the  general  belief  in  India  that  serpents 
are  always  to  be  found  wherever  a  hoard  is  buried. 
Leprosy,  ophthalmia,  and  childlessness  are  sup- 
posea  by  Hindus  to  be  the  punishment  of  men 
who  in  a  former  or  present  birth  may  have  killed 
a  serpent,  and  to  be  relieved  of  these  the  worship 
of  the  serpent  is  enjoined.  The  idea  of  their  curat- 
ive virtues  is  very  old,  and  is  still  believed  in 
India.  A  Hindu  attacked  by  fever  or  other  diseases, 
makes  a  serpent  of  brass  or  clay,  and  perfom^is  cer- 
tain ceremonies  to  its  honour,  in  furtherance  of  his 
recoverv.  Such  ceremonies  are  particularly  effica- 
cious when  the  moon  is  in  the  nalshatra  (mansion, 
sign,  or  asterism)  called  Sarpa  or  the  serpent; 
ddled  also  Aslesha.  The  11  tn  day  of  the  bright 
half  of  the  month  Ashada  commences  with  the 
summer  solstice.  In  Hinduism  it  is  the  night  of 
the  gods;  nine  days  thereafter,  that  is,  on  the 
fifth  after  the  full  moon,  is  a  festival  in  honour 
of  Devi,  the  goddess  of  nature,  sumamed  Manasa, 
who,  while  Vishnu  and  all  the  gods  were  sleeping, 
sat  in  the  shape  of  a  serpent  on  a  branch  of  a 
Euphorbia  (Snuhi)  to  preserve  mankind  from  the 
venom  of  snakes.  The  5th  day  of  the  bright  half 
of  the  month  Sravana  is  called  Naga-panchami, 
and  is  sacred  to  the  demi-gods,  in  the  form  of 
serpents,  who  are  enumerated  in  the  Padma  and 
Garuda  Puranas.  Doors  of  houses  are  smeared 
with  cow-dung  and  leaves  of  the  aim  tree  (species 


especially  of  cotton,  and  the  usual  accompaniments 
of  Hindu  worship,  such  as  betel-nuts,  fruits,  cakes, 
etc.  Some  worship  at  their  own  home  the  figure 
of  the  naga  (or  cobra)  made  in'  gold  or  silver ; 
and  others  send  for  a  living  cobra  to  their  homes, 
feed  it  with  milk,  and  give  small  presents  to  the 
snake-charmers  who  frequent  the  streets  on  this 
day.  Men  and  women  having  no  children,  and 
others  who  are  troubled  with  ailments  of  the  ear, 
make  anew,  or  fulfil  their  old,  vows  on  this  day, 
should  the  object  of  their  desires  have  been 
obtained. 

The  enemies  of  the  cobra,  mythologicallv  as 
well  as  in  fact,  are  the  Garuda,  the  bird-vehicle 
of  Vishnu,  and  the  Mayil  or  the  peacock,  which  is 
the  favourite  vehicle  of  Subramaniya,  the  second 
son  of  Siva.  In  the  south  of  India,  the  accepted 
type  of  Garuda  is  the  common  Brahmany  kite 
(Haliastur  Indus),  which  is  h^d  in  respect,  and 
fed  with  goat^s  or  sheep's  flesh  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings, by  those  who  consider  it  a  favourable  omen 
to  see  a  Garuda  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  or 
on  the  evening  of  Thursday.  This  bird  pounces 
upon  and  cames  off  the  cobra  in  its  claws,  and 
kills  it.  Garuda  is  also  the  proverbial,  but  not  the 
utter,  destroyer,  for  he  spared  one,  they  and  their 
archetype  being,  in  reference  to  created  beinga, 
eternal.  His  continual  and  destined  state  of  war- 
fare with  tlie  serpent,  a  shape  mostly  assumed  by 
the  enemies  of  the  virtuous  incarnations  or  deified 
heroes  of  the  Hindus,  is  a  continued  allegory  of 
the  conflicts  between  vice  and  virtue,  so  infinitely 
personified.  Garuda  at  length  appears  the 
coadjutor  of  all  virtuous,  sin-subduing  efforta,  as 
the  vehicle  of  the  chastening  and  triumphant 
party,  and  conveys  him  on  the  wings  of  the  winds 
to  the  regions  of  eternal  day.  Destroyer  of  ser- 
pents, Nac-antaka,  is  one  of  his  names.  Some 
mythical  Hindu  legends  make  Garuda  the  off- 
spring of  Kasyapa  and  DitL  Diti  laid  an  egg, 
which  it  was  predicted  would  produce  her  a 
deliverer  from  some  great  affliction.  After  a  lapse 
of  five  hundred  years,  Garuda  sprang  from  the 
^ggi  fl^^  ^  ^^3  abode  of  India,  extinguished  the 
fire  that  surrounded  it,  conquered  its  guards,  the 
devata,  and  bore  off  the  arorita  (ambrosia),  which 
enabled  him  to  liberate  bis  captive  mother.  A 
few  drops  of  this  immortal  beverage  falling  on  the 
Kusa  grass  (the  Poa  cynosuroides),  it  became 
eternally  consecrated ;  and  the  serpents,  greedily 
licking  it  up,  so  laeera^  th^  tongues  with  the 
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Bharp  grass,  that  they  have  ever  since  remained 
forked  ;  but  the  boon  of  eternity  was  ensured  to 
them  by  their  thus  partaking  of  the  immortal 
fluid.  This  cause  of  snakes  having  forked  tongues 
'»  still  popularly,  in  the  tales  of  India,  attributed  to 
the  above  greediness.  The  poison  of  the  cobra — 
perhaps  an  innocuous  substance  in  the  stomach — is 
eaten  by  old  opium-eaters,  and  cast-off  skin  is  used 
for  magical  purposes,  and  some  say  for  keeping  out 
vermin.  In  the  district  of  North  Canara,  in  the 
taluk  of  Cnmpta,  is  a  place  called  Naga  Tirtha. 
Tliere  is  a  small  well-built  tank,  around  which  are 
small  artificial  caves  containing  thousands  of  ser- 
pent images.  In  almost  every  village  throughout 
India  are  to  be  seen,  some  beautifully  carved, 
others  in  the  rudest  style,  figures  of  the  Naga  or 
cobra  di  capello  set  up  as  objects  of  worship,  and 
two  are  occasionally  represented  twining  round  a 
rod  as  in  die  figures  in  the  mythology  of  Greece. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  ^ladras,  at 
Trivetoor,  Washermanpetta,  and  Perambore,  are 
several  snake  temples,  but  one  at  Vasarapadi  is 
the  most  famed.  There  are  many  sculptured  snake 
btones,  either  of  single  snakes  or  of  the  two  snakes 
intertwining  in  the  form  of  the  Esculapian  rod, 
called  amongst  the  Tamil  people  Naga-ga-Jendram, 
also  the  Nao-naga,  or  nioe-bcaded  snakes ;  there 
likewise  are  many  cobra  serpents  living  in  the 
numerous  ant-hills ;  and  every  Sunday  morning, 
two  or  three  hundred  men,  women,  and  children 
attend  there  to  worship,  to  return  thanks,  to  offer 
milk,  raw  rice,  camphor,  the  red  lead,  and  cradles. 
All  classes  of  Hindus  come,  but  Brahman  and 
YsiByK  women  are  the  most  numerous.  There, 
also,  is  a  local  deity  named  Rangam,  whose  chief 
priest,  styled  Kuri-chuli-kiravhi,  is  a  Yenadi. 

The  temple  at  Subramaniya,  one  of  the  highest 
peaks  of  the  Western  Ghats,  is  celebrated  in  the 
Hindu  world.  It  is  a  square  in  form,  with  open 
cloisters  on  the  four  sides,  and  the  sanctuary  con- 
taining the  idol  Subba  Rao  is  in  the  centre.  Like 
most  of  the  pagodas  in  Canara,  it  falls  short  of 
those  in  the  Carnatic  in  point  of  architecture, 
but  is  substantial  and  neat,  being  built  of  laterite, 
sandstone,  and  granite.  Many  reptiles  have  taken 
up  their  residence  within  it,  in  holes  made  for  the 
purpose.  People  from  all  directions  resort  to 
this  sacred  place  during  the  December  festival,  to 
perform  their  vows,  and  make  purchases  at  the 
extensive  cattle  fair  held  at  the  same  time.  Such 
persons  as  have  made  vows  roll  around  the  quad- 
rangle of  the  pagoda,  while  others  roll  up  to  the 
pagoda  from  a  river  about  a  mile  distant.  These 
fanaticB  on  their  return  home  bring  with  them 
some  earth  taken  out  of  the  saci'ed  holes  within 
the  temple.  This  earth  is  said  to  possess  the 
virtue  of  rendering  a  barren  woman  fruitful  if  she 
daily  puts  it  into  her  mouth ;  and  the  leper  rubs 
-with  it  the  part  of  the  skin  affected. 

'  Snakes,  remarks  Viscountess  Faulkland,  ^  are 
really  sensible  to  the  charms  of  music.  Educated 
snakes,  wlio  have  been  for  some  time  in  the  hands 
of  a  snake-charmer,  are  of  course  more  suscept- 
ible than  wild  ones.  But  all  have  a  taste  for 
music,  and  will  pay  attention  to  any  rather 
naonotonouB  tnne  played  on  a  flute  or  flageolet. 
This  taste,  by  the  way,  is  shared  by  many  of  the 
lizaid  tribe,  by  some  pigeons,  and  very  generally 
by  hedgehogs ;  at  least,*  she  says,  ^  I  have  known 
three  or  four  instances  of  it  on  the  part  of  a 
hedgehog,  kept  in  the  lower  storey  of  a  house  as 


an  exterminator  of  black  beetles  and  cockroaches. 
If  after  nightfall,  when  the  hedgehog  generally 
awakes  and  runs  about  in  search  of  prey,  he  heard 
the  sound  of  a  violin  or  piano,  he  would  always 
endeavour  to  make  his  way  to  the  place  whence 
the  sound  came,  and  if  admitted  into  the  room 
where  the  instrument  was,  he  would  stand  en- 
tranced as  long  as  the  music  continued.' 

In  many  parts  of  India,  after  killing  a  cobra, 
the  non- Aryan  races  give  it  all  the  honours  of  a 
cremation,  assuring  it,  with  many  protestations, 
that  they  are  guiltless  of  its  blood,  that  they  slew 
it  by  order  of  their  master,  or  that  they  had  no 
other  way  to  prevent  its  biting  the  children  or  the 
chickens.  A  snake  visiting  a  house  is  always 
looked  on  as  a  sign  of  luck ;  and  when  a  snake 
discovers  how  to  get  at  the  eggs  and  milk  in  the 
larder,  no  native  will  on  any  account  kill  what  he 
regards  as  the  good  genius  of  the  house. 

In  Ceylon,  the  rat  -  snake's  domestication  is 
encouraged  by  servants,  in  consideration  of 
its  services  in  destroying  vermin.  One  day 
Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  had  an  opportunity  of  surprising 
a  snake  that  had  just  seized  on  a  rat  of  this 
description,  and  of  covering  it  suddenly  with  a 
glass  shade  before  it  had  time  to  swallow  its  prey. 
The  serpent  appeared  stunned  by  its  own  capture, 
and  allowed  the  rat  to  escape  from  its  jaws,  which 
cowered  at  one  side  of  the  glass  in  the  most 
pitiable  state  of  trembling  terror.  The  two  were 
left  alone  for  some  moments,  and  on  his  return 
to  them  the  snake  was  as  before  in  the  same 
attitude  of  sullen  stupor.  On  setting  them  at 
liberty,  the  rat  bounded  towards  the  nearest 
fence,  but  quick  as  lightning  it  was  followed  by 
its  pursuer,  which  seized  it  before  it  could  gain 
the  hedge,  through  which  he  saw  the  snake  glide 
with  its  victim  in  its  jaws. 

Tiie  land-snakes  often  enter  the  water  of  lakes 
and  tanks,  and  quest  round  their  borders  for  frogs 
and  other  prey.  Hydridae  or  sea-snakes  are  venom- 
ous. They  appear  to  live  on  sea- weed.  They  lay 
their  eggs  on  the  shore,  and  coil  themselves  up  on 
the  sand.  They  are  found  at  sea  all  along  the  coast, 
within  soundings,  and  their  appearance  always 
marks  the  approach  to  land.  They  are  often 
thrown  ashore  by  the  surf,  and  they  are  occasion- 
ally carried  up  rivers  by  the  tide,  but  they  cannot 
live  in  fresh  water.  Fishermen  greatly  dread 
these  snakes.  But  they  arc  unable  to  open  the 
jaws  widely,  and  they  rarely  inflict  a  wound.  Dr. 
Cantor  believes  that  they  are  blinded  by  the  light 
when  removed  from  their  own  element,  and  he 
adds  that  they  become  sluggish  and  speedily  die. 
Those  found  near  the  coasts  of  Ceylon  are  gener- 
ally small,  from  one  to  three  feet  in  length,  and 
apparently  immature,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
largest  specimens  taken  in  the  Pacific  do  not 
attain  to  a  greater  length  than  8  feet.  In  colour 
they  are  generally  of  a  greenish-brown,  in  parts 
inclining  to  yellow,  with  occasionally  cross  bauds 
of  black. 

The  tangli  snake  of  Assam  causes  much 
anxiety  from  its  fierceness;  a  pair  of  them  in 
possession  of  a  bamboo  clump  in  the  rear  of  a 
house,  kept  the  whole  family  in  a  state  of  great 
alarm  for  days.  Unable  to  move  about  their 
house  but  with  the  greatest  precaution,  they 
applied  for  relief,  which  was  afforded  by  shooting 
the  pair.  The  tangli  is  quite  as  active  in  the 
water  as  on  dry  land.  Whilst  pursoing  in  a  eaaoe, 
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over  inundated  ground,  a  large  deer,  it  happened 
to  pass  one  of  these  snakes,  which,  when  first 
noticed,  must  have  been  at  least  30  yards  off,  but, 
raising  his  head,  he  made  for  the  canoe  with  such 
velocity,  that  though  it  was  paddled  by  four  strong 
men,  it  overtook  the  canoe,  and  would  inevitably 
have  been  aboard,  if  it  had  not  been  prevented  by 
a  shot. 

Snakes  breed  in  captivity.  A  Russell's  viper 
(Daboia  elegans),  which  Dr.  Shortt  had  kept  for 
some  seven  weeks,  measuring  8^  feet  in  length, 
on  the  30th  July  1872  produced  thirtv-nine 
young.  Each  little  one  measured  8|  inches  in 
length,  and  one  out  of  these,  when  about  six  hours 
old,  in  an  experiment,  killed  in  ten  seconds  a 
young  partridge  weighing  nine  and  a  half  tolas, 
or  1710  grains. 

Lady  Faulkland  mentions  the  case  of  a  half- 
witted boy  of  the  wild  tribe  of  Bhils,  in  Eandesh. 
He  was  found  by  his  relations  playing  with  wild 
snakes,  and  had  tiie  power  of  attracting  and  taming 
them.  He  had  numbers  of  all  kinds  of  snakes  in 
the  jungle,  near  the  hut  where  his  parents  lived, 
and  these  snakes  would  come  to  him  and  allow  him 
to  handle  them  with  impunity.  After  some  months 
he  began  to  be  known  to  the  people  round  about 
as  a  prodigy,  but  as  the  part  of  the  country  where 
he  lived  was  very  remote,  it  was  long  before  his 
fame  spread  to  any  distance ;  and  soon  after  he 
had  been  heard  of  by  the  Government  officials, 
and  official  inquiry  had  been  made  to  an  extent 
sufficient  to  verify  the  main  facts  of  the  story, 
the  poor  boy  was  bitten  by  one  of  his  favourites, 
and  died.  Another  case  occurred  in  the  Satara 
territory  about  a.d.  1815.  It  was  noised  abroad 
that  the  son  of  a  Brahman,  not  far  from  Waee, 
had  the  power  of  attracting  the  most  venomous 
snakes,  and  handling  them  with  impunity.  Num- 
bers visited  him,  and,  seeing  the  story  was  true, 
spread  his  fame ;  and  his  relations  finding  that  his 
reputation  was  likely  to  be  profitable  to  them,  added 
all  sorts  of  marvels  to  the  current  tales.  He  was 
one  of  the  promised  avatars  of  the  god  £j:ishna, 
which  are  yet  to  come.  He  was  to  restore  Hin- 
duism in  its  purity,  and  re-establish  Brahmanical 
superiority  in  the  Dekhan.  Thousands  fiocked  to 
see  him,  and  pay  their  respects,  and  brinff  obla- 
tions ;  and  so  great  was  the  excitement,  that  the 
raja  of  Satara  and  the  English  Government 
omclals  got  alarmed.  The  ^or  boy,  however, 
like. the  Kandesh  Bhil,  was  bitten,  and  died  just 
when  his  village  had  become  the  point  to  which 
every  devotee  in  the  Dekhan  was  hastening, 
and  the  excitement  subsided  as  quickly  as  it 
arose. 

Mr.  Fergusson  regards  tree-worship,  in  associa- 
tion with  serpent-worship,  as  the  primitive  faith 
of  mankind.  He  considers  it  to  be  established  that 
wherever  human  sacrifices  existed,  there  also  was 
the  serpent  an  object  of  worship ;  and  where  they 
have  been  most  frequent  and  terrible,  as  in  Mexico 
and  Dahomey,  there  also  has  serpent-worship  been 
the  typical  form  of  the  popular  religion.  Dahomey 
is  the  present  chief  seat  of  serpent-worship,  where 
it  is  now  practised  with  more  completeness  than 
anywhere  else,  and  where  this  most  ancient  of 
idolatries  may  probably  have  remained  from  the 
earliest  times  almost  unchanged.    The  duef  god 


and  is  worshipped  with  all  the  splendour  that 
savage  people  can  afford.  The  customs  of  Daho- 
mey, with  their  sacrifices  of  500  or  600  victims  at 
the  death  of  a  king,  or  of  30  or  40  as  an  annual 
slaughter  to  the  honour  of  ancestors,  are  here  seen 
in  that  unaccountable  connection  with  a  worship 
of  which  they  form  no  part. 

The  existing  influence  in  India  of  the  snake- 
worship  may  be  illustrated  by  mentioning  that  in 
Madras,  in  a.d.  1872,  a  daughter  bom  to  a  Brahman 
gentleman  of  rare  intellect,  was  named  Nagamah, 
or  snake-mother,  because  a  snake  vras  supposed 
to  have  been  seen  at  conception. — MacgiUivray's 
Voyage,  i.  p.  66 ;  M^Cul.  in  Records,  G,  I.  F.  D,: 
Eng.  Cyc;  TenneuVs  Ceylon;  Sharpes  Egypt^  i.  p. 
59  ;  Ward*8  Hindoos;  Tod's  Rajasthan,  i.  p.  535; 
Forbes,  Rasamala ;  Davy^s  Ceylon ;  Williams'  Story 
ofNala;  Taylor's  Hind,  Myth;  Lubbock^ s  Origin 
of  Civil, ;  Moor's  Pantheon ;  Spanheim;  Milner^s 
Seven  Churches  of  Asia;  Cunningham's  India; 
Frere's  Antipodes;  Fytche,  Burma ;  Mason's  Burma  ; 
Bunsen's  Egypt;  Fergusson' s  Tree  and  Serpent 
Worship ;  Mrs.  Hervey,  Lady  in  Tartary ;  Travels 
in  Mexico ;  Darwinism  in  Morals,  p.  199. 

SERRANUS,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  family 
Percidse.  Several  species  occur  in  the  Eastern 
seas.  Those  about  Macao  are  called  shilipan  and 
garoupa. 

SERRAO.  Joao  Serrao  and  Odoardo  Barboea, 
officers  of  Magellan's  fleet,  who  were  elected  to 
the  joint  command  on  the  death  of  Magellan, 
who  was  slain  by  the  natives  at  one  of  the 
Philippines.  Serrao  was  an  old  Portuguese,  on 
whose  knowledge  of  the  east,  and  especially  of 
the  Moluccas,  Magellan  placed  great  reliiwce. 
On  Serrao's  death,  Garabello  was  elected  oom- 
mander-in-chief. 

SERRATULA  ANTHELMINTICA.    Roxb. 
Yemonia  anthehmntiea,  Linn, 


Bluefleabane,  . 
Wonn  BaW'Wort, 
Bomraj,  Somraj, 


Bno. 
Hind. 


Nalwabakihi,  . 
KaH-iiii,  Bakohi, 
Kakunama,  .    . 


Hnm. 

•« 

Saksk. 


tree  god,  and  the  third  the  ocean.    The  fixst  of 
these,  called  Danhgbwe,  has  1000  female  votaries, 


All  parts  of  this  plant  are  bitter.  The  powdered 
seeds  are  used  as  a  worm  medicine.  Dr.  Honig- 
berger,  at  p.  261,  states  that  Gonysa  anthelmin* 
tica,  Yemonia  anthelmintica,  Serratula  aathel- 
mintica  are  officinal  at  Lahore.  It  is  said  that 
when  the  fleabane  is  roasted,  flies  take  to  flight, 
and  when  the  powder  of  the  fleabane  is  sprinkled 
on  the  floor,  fleas  disappear.  It  aots  as  a  bitter 
tonic  and  anthelmintic,  and  is  reoommeuded  in 
the  treatment  of  skm  disease,  especially  in  ponigo 
and  lepra. — (^Sh,  p.  419 ;  Powell. 

SEKTIP  comes  from  Ser  and  Tip,  a  damp  of 
spears ;  Tope,  a  clump  of  trees ;  Tepe,  a  heap  of 
earth— Sanskrit  root. — Ed,  Ferrier's  Joum,  p.  36. 
See  Tope. 

SERYAKAREN,  meaning  captain^  is  »  tide 
of  the  Idaar  or  pastoral  race  in  the  aoothem 
districts  of  the  Tamil  country. 

SERWATTY  ISLES,  or  Sea-way  IbIm,  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  consist  of  Wetta,  Kiasa, 
Lette,  Moa,  Roma,  Nusa,  Midka,  Damma^  Lakor, 
Luan,  Baba,  Semata,  Zeon,  and  Nila,  etc.  They 
are  situated  a  little  to  the  8.W.  of  Timor,  diieotiy 
N.  of  Cambridge  Gulf  in  New  HoUmkL  They 
extend  about  105  miles  in  an  easterly  dirocticii, 


from  the  east  end  of  Timor  towaids  the  0oath 
of  the  national  triad  is  the  serpent,  the  second  the    end  of  Timor  Laut,  in  the  Arafora  Sea.— 1% 


Jokn's  Arch,  il  p.  87 ;  Earl  in  Jour,  Ind,  Ardur 
pelago. 
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SESAMUM  INDICUM.    Xtii«. 


S.  orientale,  Linn. 
S.  trifoliatum,  MiU. 

Jyl-jylfto,  Doha,  .  Abab. 
Hnan,  Hnan-ma, .  Bubm. 
WuU-eUu,  YeUu, .  Can. 
Ku-shing-tsze,  .  ,  Chin. 
Chi-ma,  ....  „ 
SemMm, ....  EaTPT. 
Semnon,  ....  Ob. 
Til,  Krishna-TU,  .  Hind. 
KaU-TU.  Safed-Til,  „ 
Baiik-Til,     ...       „ 


I 


8.  luieiun,  Beto. 
S.  lAoiniatum,  W. 

Shitelu,  .    .    .    Malbax. 
Kunjed,  ....    Pebs. 

Tila, Sanbk. 

Tel-tala,  ....  Singh. 
Tttn-pat-tala,  .  .  „ 
Benjam,  .  .  .  Sumatba. 
Yelloo,  YeUfXM»hedi,  Tam. 
Nuvu,  Nuvulu,  .  Tkl. 
Banglo,    .    .    W.  Indies. 


The  Oil,  GingtUy  OiL 


Jirttch,  ....  Abab. 
Mitba  tel,  TU  ka  tel.  Hind. 
Nal-yennai,     .    ,    .  Tam. 


Manchi  aoonay, 
Kurit,  Sehok, 


Tbl. 

9 


There  are  two  strongly-marked  varieties  of  tbis 
plaut  under  cultivation,  —  black  sesamum  and 
wbite  or  yellow  or  red  sesamuoi,  which  possess 
the  same  |>roper(ieB,  and  in  commerce  are  met 
with  both  in  a  mixed  and  separate  state.  It  is 
an  annual  plant  growing  all  over  India,  but  both 
are  cultivated  there,  also  in  China,  Egypt,  the 
Levant,  W.  Indies,  and  S.  America.  In  a  good  soil 
it  grows  generally  to  be  about  three  or  four  feet 
high.  In  the  Dekhan,  it  is  a  common  plant 
springing  up  in  waste  places,  and  flowering  to- 
wards the  close,  of  the  rains.  The  white  variety 
is  sown  in  Bengal  in  February,  and  the  crop  got 
in  three  months  afterwards,  so  that  the  dews  and 
the  little  remaining  moisture  of  the  earth  are  the 
only  sooroes  of  humidity  by  which  it  can  benefit, 
as  this  is  generally  a  period  of  drought.  The 
blaok  variety  is  sown  on  high  places,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  rains  (July),  and  the  crop  out 
down  in  September. 

First  sort  gingeUy,  in  the  Northern  Circan,  is 
the  produce  of  tlie  plant,  which  is  sown  in  the 
month  of  March,  after  the  rice  crop,  and  is 
irrigated  twice,  once  at  sowing  and  once  after- 
wards. The  seed  is  black,  and  is  called  first  sort 
gingelly  from  its  yieldmg  the  largest  percentage 
of  ^ ;  it  ripens  in  May,  and  the  seed  sells  at  t£e 
rate  of  Bs.  60  per  candy  of  500  lbs.  The  oil 
obtained  from  both  varieties  sells  at  the  same 
price,  viz.  Rs.  1.5  to  Rs.  6  per  maund  of  25  lbs., 
according  to  quality  and  locality. 

Second  sort  giogelly,  of  the  Northern  Circars, 
is  sown  in  June,  and  produces  a  red  seed.  The 
plant,  although  a  little  larger,  resembles  in  most 
respects  the  former ;  it  has,  however,  a  somewhat 
longer  leaf,  and  the  flower  differs  a  shade  or  two 
in  colour.  A  candy  of  500  lbs.  of  this  seed  sells  at 
1^.  57*8.  The  price  of  the  oil  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  first  sort.  About  a.d.  1845  this  seed 
began  to  be  exported  to  France,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  i»ice  doubled. 

The  black-seeded  variety  has  a  deep  red  or 
deep  roseo'cobured  blossom  ;  while  the  flower  of 
the  white-seeded  variety  is  of  a  pale-purple  i» 
whidah-roee  oc^ur. 

The  seeds  are  slightly  oral,  small,  tasteless,  and 
inodorous,  are  sometimes  added  to  broths,  fre- 
quently made  into  cakes  by  the  Jews  in  the  east. 
It  is  about  the  same  size  as  mustard  seed,  only 
not  round.  The  expressed  oil  is  as  clear  and 
sweet  as  that  from  almonds,  and  probably  the 
fiebcns  oil,  used  in  vamish,  ia  no  other.  It  is 
called  by  the  Arabs  Jiritch,  and  the  seed  Be&nie 
lA  Africa.  In  Mysore,  after  being  out,  it  is 
etackfid  a  week^  then  eiposed  to  the  sun  for  tbr«e 


days,  but  gathered  into  heaps  at  night ;  and  be- 
tween every  two  davs  of  such  drying  it  is  kept  a 
day  in  the  heap.    By  this  process  the  pods  burst 
and  shed  their  seeds  without  threshing.      Any 
disparity  of  colour  observed  iu  this  oil  ia  to  be 
attributed    to  the  mode-  of   preparation.      The 
method  sometimes  adopted  is  that  of  throwing 
the  fresh  seeds,  without  any  cleansing  process, 
into  the  common  mill,  and  expressing  in  the  usual 
way.     The  oil  thus  becomes  mixed  with  a  large 
portion  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  epidermis 
of  the  seed,  and  is  neither  so  pleasant  to  the  eye, 
nor  so  agreeable  to  the  taste,  as  that  obtained  by 
first  repeatedly  washing  the  seeds  in  cold  water, 
or  by  boiling  them  for  a  short  time,  unl^  llie 
whole  of  the  reddish-brown  colouring  matter  is 
removed,  and  the  seeds  have  become  perfectly 
white.    Thev  are  then  -dried  in  the  sun,  and  tiie 
oil  expressed  as  usual.    This  process  yields  40  to 
44  per  cent,  of  a  very  pale  straw-coloured,  sweet- 
smelling  oil, — an  excellent  substitute  for  olive  oil. 
In  India  the  oil  is  chiefly  used  in  cookery,  in 
anointing  the  person,  for  making  soap,  and  for 
burning  in  lamps.   In  England  it  is  chiefly  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  soap,  and  for  burning  in  table- 
lamps,  for  which  it  is  better  suited  than  cocoanut  oil, 
owing  to  the  lower  temperature  at  which  the  latter 
congeals.  The  value  in  England  is  about  £47,  lOs. 
per  tozL    In  E£{rpt,  India,  Kashmir,  China,  and 
Japan  it  is  used  both  for  cooking  and  burning. 
It  will  keep  for  many  years  and  not  acquire  any 
rancid  smell  or  taste,  and  in  tlie  course  of  a  year 
or  two  becomes  quite  mild,  so  that  when  the 
warm  taste  of  the  seed,  which  is  in  the  oil  when 
first  expressed,  is  worn  off,  it  is  used  for  all  the 
purposes  of  salad  oil.    If  divested  of  its  mucilage, 
it  competes  with  olive  oil.     It  is  sufficiently  free 
from  smell  to  admit  of  being  made  the  medium 
for  extracting  the  perfume  of  the  jasmine,  the 
tuberose,  narcissus,  and  of  the  yellow  rose.    The 
process  is  managed   by  adding  one  weight  of 
flowers  to    three    weights    of   oil  in  a  bottle, 
which  being  corked  is  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun  for  forty  days,  when  the  oil  is  supposed  to  be 
sufficiently  impregnated  for  use.    Gingelly  oil  is 
used  in  mdia  to  adulterate  oil  of  idmonds.    The 
flour  of  the  seed,  after  the  oil  is  expressed,  is  used 
in  making  cakes,  and  the  straw  serves  for  fuel  and 
manure.    The  oil  is  much  used  in   Mysore  for 
drefising  food,  and  as  a  common  lamp  oil.    It  is 
largely  cultivated  in  Tenasserim  by  the  Karen, 
who  bring  the  seeds  to  market  and  sell  them  to 
the  Burmese,  and  they  express  the  oiL     The 
Negroes  cultivate  it  for  food,  using  the  parched 
seeds   with   their   meals.     In    Arabia   the   oil 
(Jiritch,  Arab.)  is  much  used  as  an  article  of 
diet,  for  frictions,   and  lighting.     The  oilcake, 
mixed  with  honey  and  preserved  citron,  is  esteemed 
a  luxury.    The  leaves  of  the  plant  are  used  as 
poultices. — Voigi ;  Riddell;  Roxh.;  M.E,  o/1856 ; 
JEng,  Cyc;  Ag,  Rep.fitr  1854  of  Com,  Patents,  p. 
226;  O^Sh.;  Gen.  Med.  Top.;  Ainslie;  MalconCs 
Travels. 

SESARMA,  the  genus  of  painted  crabs.  S. 
tetragona,  Edxcs.,  Indian  Ocean ;  S.  Indica,  Edws,, 
Java ;  S.  quadr^a,  Edws.,  Fondicherry. 

SESBANIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  Uie  natural 
order  of  Leguminoese,  which  derives  its  name  from 
the  Arablo  name  of  S.  .ZBgyptiaca,  indigenous  in 
Egypt  S.  procumbens,  fV.  and  A,,  and  S. 
uligmosa,  are  plants  of  Bei^al.    Sec  AgatL 
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SESBANIA  ACULEATA. 


SfifHt;. 


SESBANIA  ACULEATA.    Pers.,  W.  and  A, 


S.  Cochin-Chinensifl. 
JEaohjnoinene  spinulosft, 

Hoxb. 
Jayant,  ....    Beno. 
Dh&nicha,  Dunchi,  Hind* 


M,  cannabina,  Roxb. ,  Keen, 
M,  bispinoaa,  Jticq. 
Coronilla  aouleata,  WUlde. 

Brihatchakramed,  Saksk. 
Erra  jiluga, ....  Tkl. 


This  hardy  plant  grows  in  the  two  Indian 
Peninsulas  and  Bengal,  growing  rapidly  from  6 
to  10  feet  high ;  and  is  considered  an  ameliorating 
crop.  About  30  lbs.  of  seed  is  allowed  to  the 
acre.  It  may  be  sown  in  poor,  low,  wet  soil, 
without  preparation.  The  nbres  are  from  6  to  7 
feet  long,  but  unless  cut  at  a  very  early  period, 
they  are  coarser  and  more  harsh  than  hemp. 
In  Bengal,  the  fishermen  make  drag-ropes  for 
their  nets,  on  account  of  its  strength  and  dur- 
ability in  water.  It  was  valued  in  England  at  £35, 
and  would  probably  always  fetch  £30  to  £35.  It 
is  an  excellent  fibre  for  common  cord  and  twine 
purposes,  and  certainly  superior  to  jute  in  strength 
and  durability. — Eoxb.  iii.  p.  332. 

SESBANIA  ^GYPTIACA.    Pers. 
.£schynomene  seBban,  L. 
^£8cb.  Indica,  Burm. 
Coronilla  sesban,  WiUde. 

Buro-janti,  Juyanti,  Beno. 
YsB-thoo-gyee,  .  .  Burm. 
Juyantee,  Jaint,  .  HiND. 
Jaith, .....        ,, 


Var.  a.  Sesbania  bicolor. 
Var,  b.  Sesbania  conoolor. 

Kedangu,  .  .  .  Maleal. 
Jvantika,  .  .  .  Sansk. 
Karun  chembai, .  .  Tam. 
So'minta,  ....   Tel. 

A  very  elegant,  rapid-growing  shrub  or  small 
tree  of  Ceylon  and  British  India,  suitable  for 
hedges.  The  var,  S.  bicolor  has  orange  flowers 
and  a  vexillum  purple  on  the  outside,  while  the 
var.  S.  concolor  has  a  vexillum  yellow  speckled 
with  black  dots  and  lines.  It  is  used  as  a 
substitute  for  the  bamboo ;  its  wood  makes  ex- 
cellent gunpowder  charcoal,  and  its  leaves  are 
used  as  a  cataplasm  to  promote  suppuration. 
Commonly  cultivated  in  gardens  as  a  hedge,  and 
for  its  bunches  of  flowers,  particoloured,  yellow, 
and  occasionally  white.  It  is  a  ready  and  quick 
grower,  and  the  wood  sometimes  attains  2  feet  in 
girth. — Roxb.;  Mason;  Voigt;  Stewart, 

SESHA  or  Sesha-naga,  in  Hindu  mythology,  a 
great  serpent  with  a  thousand  heads.  He  is  very 
variously  represented,  sometimes  as  Ananta,  the  >  SETHI  A  ACUMINATA.  Am,  Batta-kerilla- 
endless,  eternity,  sometimes  distinct  from,  some-  gas  of  the  Singhalese.  A  Ceylon  tree  in  the 
times  the  same  as,  Vasuki.  Sesha  is  sometimes  '  Ambagamowa  and  Saffragam  districts,  at  an 
represented  as  supporting  the  world,  sometimes    elevation  of  1000  to  2000  feet. — Thw, 


reigned  3C0  years,  and  we  find  amongst  them, 
B.C.  415,  Nanda,  Mahapadama  (b.c.  1602,  Jones; 
364,  Wilson),  regarding  whom  it  was  said  be  will 
bring  the  whole  earth  under  one  umbrella;  he 
will  have  eight  sons,  Sumalya  and  others,  who 
will  reign  after  Mahapadma.  He  and  his  sons 
will  govern  for  100  years.  The  Brahman  Kaulilya 
will  not  root  out  the  nine  Nanda.    See  Magadha. 

SESOSTRl  S.  About  900  years  after  the  deluge, 
and  previous  to  the  destruction  of  Troy,  Sesostri-*, 
king  of  Egypt,  started  the  brilliant  idea  which  M. 
de  Lesseps  in  a.d.  1869  worked  out  satisfactorily. 
The  Egyptian  monarch  caused  a  canal  to  be  cut 
from  the  Red  Sea  to  a  branch  of  the  Nile,  and 
had  ships  built  for  carrying  traffic,  but  for  some 
reason  or  other  the  enterprise  did  not  succeed, 
possibly  because  the  canal  was  not  made  deep 
enough,  or  because  it  was  connected  merely 
with  a  branch  of  the  Nile  instead  of  the  main 
stream.  He  is  said  to  have  sailed  through  Bab-ul- 
Mandab,  and  to  have  founded  a  colony,  to  check 
the  irruptions  of  the  Scythian  hordes.  See 
India. 

SET.  Mahr.  Arable  land  in  and  around  a 
villnfire 

SETH,  Sethi,  Set,  Sete,  SetU,  Shet'h,  Chetty, 
and  Chettiar  are  variations  of  the  same  Sanskrit 
word,  and  are  applied  reverentially  to  many  of  the 
races  engaged  in  trade  or  financial  transactions, 
to  the  Zoroastrian  Parsee,  the  Muhammadan 
Bora,  and  to  Hindus  in  the  north  and  south  of 
the  Madras  Presidency,  engaged  as  bankers, 
merchants,  and  shopkeepers ;  to  the  Gajoola 
balija,  bangle  makers ;  the  Vaniar,  oil-pressers ; 
the  Ela  Vaniar,  cloth  merchants ;  Komati,  grocers 
and  general  dealers.  In  the  Tamil  country,  it  is 
allowed  to  the  Nattoo-Kottayar,  keen,  enterpris- 
ing general  merchants,  and  to  the  Kusaven  or 
potters.  Set  is  a  primeval  name  of  God. — Buns, 
iv.  p.  33. 

SETH,  fourth  son  of  Adam.     See  A^^-^^^ys- 

SETHA-PATI,  Lord  of  the  Causeway,  a  title  of 
the  chief  of  Ramnad,  who  protects  the  road  to 
Ramisseram. 


__  ig 
upholding  the  seven  Patalas,  king  of  the  serpent 
Naga  race,  and  of  the  lower  regions  called  Pataia. 
He  is  fabled  to  have  aided  Nanda  to  cross  the 
Jumna  when  flying  with  the  infant  Krishna,  and 
to  have  persuaded  the  king  of  the  Naga  race  to 
give  the  jewel  which  was  to  restore  Arjuna  to 
life.  It  has  probably  some  untraceable  connec- 
tion with  the  Scythic-Naga  race.  It  was  the 
serpent  Sesba  under  the  shade  of  whose  hood, 
while  resting  on  the  Chira  Samudra  or  Sea  of 
Milk,  that  Vishnu  reposed  for  four  months,  and 
Vishnu  reposes  on  Sesha  in  the  intervals  interven- 
ing between  one  calpa  and  another  creation  or 
formation.  It  was  Sesha  that  the  Sura  and  Asura 
used  as  a  thong  around  Mount  Mandara  when 
churning  the  ^  of  Milk  to  recover  the  lost  14 
products,  viz.  Amrita,  Dhanwantari,  Lakshmi, 
Sura,  Chandra,  Rambha,  Uchsravas,  Kaustubba, 
Parijata,  Surabhi,  Airavata,  Sankha,  Dhanus,  and 
Visha.  Sesha^s  hood  is  called  Mani-dwipa,  island 
of  jewels ;  his  palace  Mani-bhitti,  jewel- walled, 
also  Mani-mandapa,  Jewel -palace. 
SES-NAG   or  Siusu-naga,    a   dynasty  who 


Sethia  Indica,  D,C, 

Erythroxjlon  monogynam,  Roxb. 


Deodani Dckh. 

Sembn  linja  maram  ?  Tam. 
Sembu-linga  maram  ? 
Siininatti,    .    «     . 


»> 


t> 


Devadaram,  . 
Thayadaram, 
Adavi  gorenta. 


Taic. 
Tku 


A  small  tree  of  the  drier  parts  of  Ceylon,  with 
timber  resembling  sandal- wood,  which  takes  a 
good  polish.  An  empyreumatic  oil  or  wood-tar, 
used  for  preserving  timber  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  native  boats,  is  obtained  from  the 
wood. 

Sethia  lanceolata,  Wight,  a  Ceylon  tree  growing 
on  the  banks  of  streams  at  Galagama,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  2000  to  3000  feet 

Sethia  obtusifolia,  a  tree  of  the  central  pro- 
vince of  Ceylon,  growing  at  an  elevation  of  2000 
to  4000  feet.-— 7*Air. ;  Roxb. ;  Wight ;  Ainslie. 

SETHU,  a  former  name  of  the  islauid  or  penin* 
sula  of  Ramisseram  was  The  Bridge  or  Cauteway, 
from  which  the  chiefs  of  the  adjoining  territoiy 
of  Ramnad  or  Marawa  derived  their  title  of 
Sethu-pati  or  Lord  of  tbe  Bridge,  and  pexiiaps 
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SETIPINNA. 


SEW-TSAE, 


thig  name  ift  disgnised  under  the  foim  Sitia. — Yule^ 
Cathay,  L  p.  218. 

SETIPINNA,  bristle-finned  sprat,  a  flinall  fish 
of  the  herring  tribe ;  two  species  in  Burma  seas. 
A  long  filament  or  bristle  is  attached  to  each 
pectoral  fin.  Both  species  are  often  called  sprats 
by  Europeans,  and  they  belong  to  the  same  tribe. 
SETODES,  a  genus  of  the  family  Leptoccridae ; 
the  caddifl-worm  insects. 

SEV.  Mahr.  a  portion  deducted  from  fruit, 
flowers,  or  vegetables  brought  to  market ;  an 
octroi. 

SEV'A  or  SiYa-deBa>paradbi,  the  circumference 
of  a  circle  of  longitude  in  any  point  on  the  globe 
of  the  earth,  removed  from  the  equator,  or,  as 
Europeans  would  say,  which  has  latitude.  The 
degrees  of  these  small  circles  of  the  sphere  are 
taken  by  the  Hindus  to  be  in  the  direct  ratio  of 
the  cosines  of  the  latitudes,  and  dissolved  into 
assignable  quantities  from  the  dimensions  of  the 
equatorial  circle,  which  they  take  to  contain  5059 
yojana.  Siva-desa-madhya-paradhi  is  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  terrestrial  equator.  Siva-desa- 
wydia  is  a  term  (it  seems  obsolete)  for  the 
oblique  ascension  of  a  planet.  This  element  is 
important  in  the  resolution  of  all  gnomon ic  pro- 
blems, and  for  fixing  the  longitude  of  places. — 
CapU  E,  Warren' g  Second  Memoir,  p.  90. 

SEVEN  is  a  frequently  recurring  quantity  in 
the  social  and  religious  customs  of  several  races. 
Amongst  the  Chaldiean  it  seems  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  the  seven-day  periods  of  the  lunar 
changes,  but  there  are  other  septenarian  number- 
ings  not  reconcilable  by  this  astral  system. 
Amongst  the  Egyptians  were  the  8cv,n  Kabiri 
genealogies.  The  race  of  Krcnos  and  Rhea  had 
seven  sons,  the  seven  primeval  forces  of  the 
visible  creation,  perhaps  identical  with  the  seven 
Pleiades.  The  mce  of  Krouos  and  Baaltis  had 
seven  daughters,  not  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  the  Tartars.  The  Jewish  records  write  of 
7,  70  times  7,  and  7000.  There  were  seven 
worlds ;  in  Persia,  seven  climates ;  in  Hinduism, 
seven  Patala  or  hills ;  in  Arabia,  seven  states  or 
degrees;  with  Muhammadans,  seven  heavens; 
with  the  Parsees,  seven  Amshaspends;  Rama, 
with  an  arrow,  pierced  seven  palm  trees.  There 
are  seven  steeds  of  the  sun,  seven  Muni  or  Rishi, 
seven  spheres,  seven  seas,  seven  continents,  and 
seven  mothers  of  the  gods. — Bunfien, 

SEVEN  PAGODAS,  an  interesting  series  of 
monolithic  temples,  34  miles  south  of  Madras,  by 
the  natives  called  Mahabalipuram,  the  city  of  the 
great  Bali.  Here  is  the  spot  where  the  haughty 
Kehama  and  Loninite  the  enchantress  imprisoned 
the  Glendover. 

'  The  sepulchres 
Of  the  Ancient  kings,  which  Baly  in  his  iK)wer 
Made  in  primeval  times  ;  and  built  above  tliem 
A  city,  like  the  cities  of  the  gods, 
Being  like  a  god  himself.    For  many  an  age 
Hath  Ocean  warr'd  against  his  palaces, 
Till  overwhelmed  they  lie  beneath  the  waves, 
Not  overthrown,  so  well  the  awful  Chief 
Had  laid  their  deep  foundations. ' 

The  traditional  character  of  Bali  was  in  some 
respeets  not  unlike  the  poet*s  representation  of 
the  great  raja  Kehama.  Like  Kehama,  the  giant 
Bali  had  nearW  raised  himself  to  a  dominion  over 
the  lower  gods;  like  him,  he  had  nearly  driven 
the  Devata  from  heaven,  and  seized  for  himself  the 
Swarga  throne,*-when  Vishnu  became  incarnate 


in  the  form  of  a  Brahman  dwarf,  and  humbled 
the  giant  to  the  dust.  Unlike  Kehama,  however, 
Bali  repented  and  humiliated  himself  before  the 
deity,  and  the  old  tradition  is  well  told  by 
Southey,  who  says-— 

*  Their  talk  was  of  the  city  of  the  days 
Of  old,  earth's  wonder  once,  and  of  the  fame 
Of  Baly  its  great  founder  ...  he  whose  name 

In  ancient  story  and  in  poet's  praise, 
Ltveth  and  floarisheth  for  endless  glory, 
Because  his  might 
Put  down  the  wrong,  and  aye  upheld  the  right, 
Till  for  ambition,  as  old  sages  tell, 
At  length  the  universal  monarch  fell ; 
For  he  too,  having  made  the  world  his  own, 
Then  in  his  pride,  had  driven 
The  Devatas  from  heaven, 
And  seized  triumphantly  the  Swarga  throne. 
The  Incarnate  came  before  the  Mighty  One, 
In  dwarfish  stature,  and  in  mien  obscure  ; 
The  sacred  cord  he  bore. 
And  ask'd,  for  Brahma's  sake,  a  little  boon. 
Three  steps  of  Baly's  ample  reign,  no  more. 
Poor  was  the  boon  required,  and^oor  was  he 
Who  begg'd, .  .  .  a-llttle  wretch  it  seem'd  to  be  ; 
But  Baly  ne'er  refused  a  supplicant's  prayer. 
He  on  the  dwarf  cast  down 
A  glance  of  pity  in  contemptuous  mood, 
And  bade  nim  take  the  boon, 
And  measure  where  he  would. 
liO,  son  of  giant  birtli, 
I  take  my  grant !  the  Incarnate  power  replies. 
With  his  first  step  he  measured  o'er  the  earth. 
The  second  spann'd  the  skies. 
Three  paces  thou  hast  granted, 
Twice  have  I  set  my  footstep,  Vikhnu  cries  ; 
Where  shall  the  third  be  planted  ? 
Then  Baly  knew  the  god,  and  at  his  feet, 
In  homage  due,  he  laid  his  humble  head. 
Mighty  art  thou,  O  Lord  of  Earth  and  Heaven  I 
Mighty  art  thou  !  he  said  ; 
Be  merciful,  ond  let  me  be  forgiven. 
He  ask'd  for  mercy  of  the  Merciful, 
And  mercv  for  his  virtue's  sake  was  shown. 
For  though  he  was  cast  down  to  Padalon, 

Yet  there,  by  Yamen's  throne, 
Doth  Baly  sit  in  majesty  and  might. 
To  jud^e  the  doid,  and  sentence  them  aright. 
And  forasmuch  as  he  was  stUl  the  friend 
Of  righteousness,  it  is  permitted  him, 
Yearlv,  from  those  drear  regions  to  ascend. 
And  walk  the  earth,  that  he  may  hear  his  name 
Still  hymn'd  and  honour'd  by  the  grateful  voice 
Of  all  mankind,  and  in  his  fame  rejoice.* 
See  Mahabalipuram. 

SEVEN  WISE  MASTERS,  or  the  Book  of 
Sandabad,  an  ancient  book  of  fables,  that  found  \U 
way  from  India  to  Europe. 

SEVERNDRUG,  a  low  island  off  the  coast  of 
Konkan,  in  Ut  17^  47^'  N.,  and  long.  73°  6'  E. 
Seremdrug  Fort,  on  the  small  island,  is  8  miles 
north  of  Dubul  and  10  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bankot.  It 
was  one  of  the  Mahratta  forts  erected  in  1662.  It 
is  connected  with  the  shore  by  a  reef  of  rocks. 
Conaji  Angria  took  it  from  the  Mahrattas  when 
he  revolted,  as  also  three  forts  on  the  mainland  ; 
but  in  March  1755  all  these  were  retaken  by 
Commodore  James,  and  restored  to  the  Mahrattas. 
— Orme ;  Findiay. 

SEWAR.  Mahr.  From  Seo,  a  boundary  ;  the 
entire  lands  of  a  village. 

SEWARA,  a  Saiva  Hindu  sect  in  Bewares, 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Sherring,  who  affect  great 
sanctity,  but  eat  with  Hindus  and  Muhammadans. 
They  let  the  beard  grow,  smear  their  bodies 
with  cow-dung  ashes,  wear  the  gerua-vastra  or 
ochre-yellow  cloths,  and  some  are  celibates. 

8EW-T8AE.     Chin.     The  first  educational 
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SEXTANT. 


SHADDOCK. 


degree,  equivalent  to  B.A.,  and  meaniDg  *  adorned 
talent.' 

SEXTANT.  The  eastern  navigators'  sextant 
consiats  of  a  small  rectangular  thin  board  or  pieoe  of 
teak-wood,  measuring  3^  inches  long  by  2(  inches 
broad,  and  is  about  ^  inch  thick.  Through  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  diagonals  a  fine  cord 
is  passed.  The  small  rectangular  board  is  held 
firmly  in  the  left  hand,  while  the  cord  from  its 
centre  is  stretched  from  it  to  the  eye,  where  the 
fingers  of  the  right  hand  are  held.  As  this  cord, 
or  the  distance  from  the  eye  to  the  small  rect- 
angular board,  is  increased  or  diminished,  so  is 
the  angle  subtended  by  the  opaque  board  lessened 
or  enliurged.  Marks  or  notes  on  the  circle  record 
the  results  of  the  observations.  The  principle  in 
optics  upon  which  the  use  of  this  simple  instru- 
ment depends  is,  that  the  latitude  of  any  place  is, 
roughly,  the  same  as  the  angle  of  elevation  above 
the  horizon  of  the  polar  star,  and  that  any  opaque 
object  held  verticall;]^  before  the  eye  subtends  an 
angle,  which  varies  inversely  as  the  distance  of 
tlie  object  from  the  eye.  If  this  distance  be  con- 
stant, and  the  size  of  the  opaque  object  constant, 
the  angle  subtended  by  it  must  be  constant  also. 
By  this  simple  instrument  Asiatic  coasters  are 
generally  guided. 

SEYCHELLES  ARCHIPELAGO  consists  of 
29  islands,  700  miles  N.N.E.  of  Madagascar,  rising 
over  a  shallow  sub-marine  bank  of  coral  and  sand 
100  fathoms  deep.  The  larger  islands  are  of 
granite,  with  mountains  risine  from  1000  to  SOOO 
feet.  Thev  were  discovered  in  a.d.  1502  by 
Yasco  di  dama,  bat  were  first  taken  possession 
of  in  1742  while  Mah^  de  la  Boimlonnais  was 
governor  of  Mauritius.  They  are  the  nearest 
habitable  land  to  Zanzibar  and  East  Africa, 
Northern  Madagascar,  and  the  Suez  Canal  col- 
lectively. They  lie  about  midway  between  Aden 
and  Mauritius  and  Reunion.  The  island  of 
Mah^  is  about  19  miles  long  by  6  miles  wide.  It 
has  10,000  inhabitants.  It  has  a  cathedral  and 
chapels  and  schools.  There  are  many  cascades 
and  limpid  pools  among  the  rocks.  The  two  best 
harbours  are  Fort  Victoria  at  Mah^,  and  Curieuse 
Bay  at  Isle  Curieuse.  The  Aldebra  Islands,  near 
North  Madagascar,  have  an  extraordinary  lagoon, 
where  the  giant  land  tortoise  (weigliing  from  500 
to  1000  lbs.)  rules  in  almost  impenetrable  jangles. 
The  Seychelles  are  the  only  locality  where  the 
celebrated  coco-de-mer  (Lodoicea  Secheliarum), 
the  Seychelle  or  double  cocoanut  tree,  is  found. 
This  graceful  palm  attracts  the  stranger^s  attenti<» 
on  holding  at  Mahd,  where  several  may  be  seen 
in  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  Stevensonia  and 
Yerscfaaffeltia  of  the  Seychelles  are  both  eminently 
suited  for  decorative  purposes;  the  former  is 
spoken  ol  in  a  horticultural  journal  as  Roi  de  la 
Famille,  the  second  as  its  worthy  rival,  tant  par 
1e  majesty  de  son  port  que  par  la  lichease  da 
feuillage. 

SGAU  are  found  from  Mergui  in  lat.  12''  N.  to 
Prome  and  Tounghoo  in  lat.  19^  N. ;  a  few  have 
passed  westerlv  into  Arakan,  and  on  the  east  they 
have  wandered  to  the  east  of  2iimmay  over  the 
watershed  that  separates  the  Meinam  from  the 
gelwiD.  They  are  the  most  nnroerous  of  all  the 
KareR  tribes.  They  wear  a  white  coat,  with  a 
few  horizontal  bands  of  a  red  eoloar  near  the 
bottom,  and  from  this  they  are  called  White 
Karen,     Wb^ie  the  popaUiion  is  ffpirae,  they 


cultivate  the  most  favourable  spots,  first,  before 
hewing  down  the  trees,  abjuring  the  departure  of 
all  evil,  and  then  dibbling  in  the  rice  seed,  which 
they  do  not  sow  broadcast  like  the  Burmese ; 
planting  also  cotton,  capsicum,  Indian  com,  and 
Job's  tears  between  the  row&  They  also  fish 
lai^ely,  for  they  eat  all  creatures,  lizards,  snakes, 
deer,  wild  hog,  elephant,  rhinoceros,  wild  ox, 
buffalo ;  they  gather  the  wild  cardamom,  and  wash 
for  tin.  They  have  no  mechanical  art,  but  some 
of  the  women  weave  and  embroider.  Tlieir  betro- 
thals are  in  infancy,  and  the  married  couple  early 
associate,  but  there  are  frequent  separations.  All 
the  Sgau  and  the  Pwo  burn  their  dead,  bat  a  bone 
is  taken  from  the  ashes,  and  in  the  dry  season  it  is 
buried,  with  a  festival,  with  music  and  dancing. 
The  bone  is  placed  in  a  booth,  and  around  it  the 
articles  belonging  to  the  deceased  are  hung,  with 
a  torch  at  the  head  and  another  at  the  foot  to 
represent  the  morning  and  evening  stars.  The 
Sgau  Maunepgha  occupy  the  hiUs  between  the 
Youk-tha-wa  and  Meet  gnan  creeks ;  their  dialect 
is  different  from  the  Sgau. 

SGURMA,  a  sweetmeat  of  Little  Tibet,  made 
from  sprouting  wheat,  dried,  pounded,  and  boiled, 
and  the  strained  liquor  added  to  almond  or  apricot 
oil. 

SHA,  Tibetan,  Ovis  montana.  of  Ladakh, 
browses  in  large  flocks  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Indus  below  Leh.  It  is  of  the  size  of  a  stag,  with 
large  wiry  hair  of  a  reddish- brown  colour  on  the 
back,  gradually  changing  to  white  on  the  stomach. 
The  chest  is  covered  with  a  long  fringe  of  dirty 
black  hair.    Its  horns  are  massive,  and  touch  at 

SHAB.  P£KS.  Night.  Shab-Bedari,  watch- 
ing all  night,  vigil,  repeating  marseea,  elegies, 
etc.  Shab-Gasht,  nocturnal  perambulation,  a 
ceremony  practised  by  the  Muhammadans  in  India 
on  occasions  of  marriages,  circumcision,  etc  Sbab- 
i-Barat,  or  night  of  record,  a  Muhammadan  leligioas 
festival,  held  on  the  eve  of  the  14th  of  the  month 
Shaban ;  it  is  a  solemn  visil,  with  fastinff  and 
pray  era  and  illumination.  In  Northern  India  umpf^ 
are  lit,  and  prayers  are  said  in  behalf  of  deceased 
ancestors,  and  the  Koran  read.  Mohammadans 
believe  that  the  actions  of  men  and  their  hie  for 
the  ensuing  year  are  recorded  on  this  night — Berk, 

SHABAN,  the  eighth  month  of  the  Muham- 
madan year ;  also  a  feast,  called  the  Shaban  feast 
of  Shab-i-Barat,  on  the  14th  day  of  that  month. 

SHAB6EZ.  £very  caravansary  and  halting- 
place  between  Danghan  and  Shitfad  is  infested 
with  a  bug  of  this  name.  Its  venomous  bite  is 
well  known  to  travellera ;  it  causes  severe  illness. 
Ferrier^s  Joum,  p.  76. 

SHAB-NAM.  Hind.  A  fine  kind  of  Dacca 
muslin,  literally  night-dew. 

SHAD-ANGA.  Sansk.  Six  subjects  necessary 
to  be  studied  for  the  reading,  underatanding,  and 

§  roper  sacrificial  employment  of  the  Vedas,  viz. 
iksha,  phonetics ;  Gh'handas,  metre ;  Vyakarana, 
grammar;  Nirukta;  Jyotisha,  astronomy;  and 
Kidpa  or  ceremonial,  luiown  as  the  Kalpa  sutra 
or  Srauta  sutra. — Dowson, 

SHADDOCK,  also  Pumi^emofle  and  Pammalo. 
Hiu,  Yu,  Chin.  Citrus  aecomaaa,  Linm.^  ouki- 
vated  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  for  the  sake 
of  the  subacid,  juiay  pslp  with  whieb  the  froita 
abound.  The  UgftBr  are  oiUed  ponspoleM ;  tho 
smaller  fom  the  lorbidden  frvit  of  tlw  bgMi 
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markttto.  II  was  named  after  Oaptain  Shaddock,  they  become  promiDent  over  the  ahaven  aurfaac. 
R.N.,  who  introduced  it  into  the  Weat  Indies.  It  i  The  process  is  completed  by  steeping  the  strips  in 
is  the  Hia  or  Yu  of  the  Chinese,  and  has  been  {  a  warm  solution  of  soda ;  salt  brine  is  then  used, 


cultivated  since  the  time  of  the  great  Yu,  who 
mentions  it  in  his  tribute  roll.  It  flourishes  near 
Amoy,  and  much  pains  are  taken  in  grafting  the 
tree  upon  other  species  of  citrus,  so  that  the 
character  of  the  fruit  has  been  greatly  improved. 
Its  peel  is  bitter,  but  aromatic. — Smith ;  Faulkner, 

SHADBE.  HiMD.  Lit.  rejoicings,  marriage. 
In  British  India,  the  most  respectable  form  of 
Muhammadan  marriage.  It  is  not  the  Muham- 
uia^lan  binding  form ;  that  is  the  Nickah. 

SHADUK.  Hind.  Six-lettered.  Om  Ma-ne 
Pad-mi  Horn  is  styled  a  six-lettered  nuuitra, 
Shaduk  shari  mantra. — Hooker's  Him.  Jour, 

SUAEBE,  pi.  Sbaeban.  Arab.  Flat  rocky 
banks  in  the  Ked  Sea,  which  rise  to  the  surface 
of  the  water,  but  are  always  covered  by  it  Shab 
or  Shaab  is  a  reef. 

SHAFI,  a  commentator  of  the  Koran,  who  is 
one  of  the  four  learned  doctors  of  the  Muham* 
madan  faith,  tiie  others  being  Abu  Hanifa,  Ibn 
Hanbal,  and  Al  Baidawi.  Each  of  tiiese  gave  rise 
to  the  schools  which  bear  their  respective  names. 
Shafi  was  bom  at  Gaza  in  Palestine  a.d.  767-68, 
A.H.  150,  and  he  died  in  Egypt  a.d.  820,  a.h.  204, 
nearly  52  years  old. 

SHAGOO  or  Abir.  Hind.  A  red  powder 
scattered  about  by  Hindus  during  their  holi 
festival,  made  of  the  flour  of  Curcuma  zedoaria, 
tinted  with  the  powder  of  Gaasalpinia  sappan. 

SHAGREEN. 

Chagrin,     ....    Fa.  I  Sohagrim,    ....  Bus. 
Schagrin,    ....  Geb.  |  Schagren,    ....,, 

It  is  an  oriental  manufacture  of  leather,  and 
the  method  of  preparing  it  was  long  kept  secret 
It  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  small  cases 
and  boxes.  The  leather  is  prepared  in  Poland, 
Astracan  in  Russia,  and  various  parts  of  the 
I^evant.  Shagreen  differs  from  leather  in  not 
being  tanned  or  tawed.  It  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  parchment,  but  the  grain  or  hair  side  is 
granulated  or  covered  with  small  round  rough 
specks.  It  is  said  to  be  prepared  from  the  skins 
of  horses,  wild  aases,  and  camels,  those  portions 
being  preferred  which  cover  the  chine.  The 
fillets  of  skin  are  steeped  in  water  until  the  hair 
is  sufficiently  loosened  to  be  scraped  off ;  the 
skins  are  then  stretched  upon  a  board,  and  are 
unhaired  and  fleshed  with  a  knife.  Each  fillet  is 
then  stretched  in  a  frame,  as  in  the  preparation  of 
parchment,  and  is  moistened  from  time  to  time 
and  gradually  diatended.  While  sUli  moist,  the 
grain  .or  hair  aide  is  sprinkled  over  with  the  seeds 
of  a  kind  of  Ghenopodium ;  they  are  hard,  of  a 
shining  black  colour,  and  about  the  size  of  poppy 
seed.  These  seeds  are  forced  into  the  surface  of 
the  skin  by  the  pressure  of  tlie  feet  or  by  means  of 
a  simple  press,  a  piece  of  felt  or  thick  stuff  being 
laid  over  the  seeds.  In  this  state  the  skin  is  left 
to  dry  in  the  shade,  and  when  the  seeds  are 
shaken  out  by  beating  the  skin,  the  surface  of  the 
latter  is  pitted  with  small  hollows  c(»rresponding 
with  the  forma  of  the  seeds.  The  skin  is  now 
stretched  on  an  inclined  plane  by  attaching  its 
upper  end  to  hooks,  and  fastening  weights  to  its 
lower  end;  it  is  thinned  off  with  a  half -moon 
knife,  eare  being  taken  not  to  out  so  f ar  aa  the 
bottom  of  the  Uttle  pits  occasioned  by  the  seeda 
On  mufim^Jaag  tike  skkks  in  vater^they  swell,  and 


and  the  skins  are  ready  for  the  dyer. — TomUtitom ; 
M'Culloch, 

SHAH.  HiHD.,  P£BS.  A  king,  also  royal. 
The  Sikhs  also  applied  this  title  to  their  founder, 
Shah  Nanak,  whom  also  they  style  Nanak  Narin- 
kar,  Nanak  the  Omnipotent.  Shah  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  Arabic  and  Turkish  Saltan. 
Shahin>shah  is  an  emperor.  Shah  was  the  reign- 
ing title  taken  by  the  emperors  at  Dehli,  descend- 
ants of  Baber,  known  to  Europe  as  tlie  Grand 
Moghul.  It  is  also  assumed  by  the  sects  of  fakir 
or  darvesh,  as  Madar-Shah,  etc.,  addressed  as 
Shah  Sahib ;  but  the  Dehli  emperors  sometimes 
prefixed  it,  adding  Padshah,  as  Shah  Alam  Pad- 
shah. The  names  of  women  of  the  Syuds  some- 
times end  with  Shah,  sometimes  begin  with  it,  as 
Shah- ji-Begum.  Shah-Bandar,  a  hiu-bour-maBter, 
a  governor.  The  Gond  converts  to  Muham- 
madanism  add  Shah  to  their  names.  Shah-Zadah, 
a  prince ;  Shahi,  royalty ;  Shah-bash,  bravo. 

SHAH  A,  cultivators  of  Bengal.  They  are  a 
section  of  the  Suri  or  spirit  sellers. 

SHAHABAD,  a  district  lying  between  lat. 
24°  31'  and  25"^  43'  N.,  and  long.  S»°  28'  and 
84''  5'  £. ;  area,  4385  square  miles,  and  1,723,974 
inhabitants  in  1872.  Its  chief  rivers  are  the 
Ganges  and  Son,  with  a  series  of  canals  from  the 
Son.  Aboriginid  tribes  are  represented  principally 
by  the  Bhars  or  Rajbhars,  of  whom  there  are 
5679,  and  the  Kaiwars,  who  number  5673. 
Among,  the  low  castes  or  semi-Hhiduized  ab- 
origines, the  most  numerous  are  the  Ohamars, 
shoemakers  and  workers  in  leather,  of  whom 
there  are  91,777.  The  Bhars  claim  to  be  Purihar 
Rajputs,  and  at  one  time  occupied  a  larp^e  part  of 
the  district  They  are  now  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  Buxar  subdivision,  and  are  one  of  the 
most  degraded  races,  most  of  them  being  swine- 
herds; the  Dosadhs  (77,927),  many  of  whom 
serve  as  viUage  watchmen.  Ctf  the  higher  classes 
of  Hindus,  Brahmans  number  198,631,  and 
Rajputs  185,652.  The  Koeris,  the  chief  cultivat- 
ing caste  of  the  district,  number  180,394.  The 
town  of  Arrah  in  this  district  is  invested  with  a 
special  historical  interest,  aa  being  the  scene  of  a 
stirring  episode  in  the  mutiny  of  1857.  A  small 
body  of  Europeans  held  Arrah  for  eight  days,  till 
relieved  by  Major  Vincent  Eyre.  On  the  2d 
August,  before  sunset,  the  siege  was  at  an  end, 
and  on  the  following  morning  me  gallant  garrison 
welcomed  their  deliverers,  Major  Vincent  Eyre, 
with  150  men  of  the  5th  Fusiliers,  a  few  mounted 
volunteers,  and  3  guns,  with  34  artillerymen. 
Major  Eyre  had  dispersed  Kuar  Singh's  forces  on 
his  way  to  Arrah,  and  they  never  rallied.— -/in/>. 
Gaz.  vii. 

SHAHAB-ud-PIN  GHORI,  the  first  Muham- 
madan emperor  of  India,  ascended  the  throne  of 
Ghazni  (a.d.  1192,  a.h.  599)  on  the  demise  of  his 
brother  Ghaias-ud-Din  Ghori.  He  had,  however, 
conducted  the  military  operations  from  the  acces- 
sion of  Ghaias-ud-Din  ^a.d.  1157,  a.h.  552),  and 
latterly  ako  had  carried  on  the  active  duties  of 
the  civil  government.  The  two  brothers  had 
defeated  their  unde,  who  was  governor  of  the 
principality  of  Bamian,  and  they  reduced  the 
eastern  parts  of  Khoiasan.  In  a.d.  1176,  a.h. 
672,  Shahab-ud-Dln  took  Ui^  a|^  the  fork  ol  th^ 
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Indus  and  Panjab  rivers.  In  two  expeditions  to 
Lahore  (a.d,  1178,  a.h.  674)  he  broke  the  strength 
of  Khusru  Malik,  the  last  of  the  Ghaznavi.  His 
next  expedition  (a.d.  1178,  a.h.  575)  was  to  Sind, 
which  he  overran  to  the  sea-shore.  On  his  return 
he  had  again  to  subdue  Khusru  Malik,  who  had 
allied  himself  with  the  Ghakkar  tribe.  Khusru 
and  his  family  (a.d.  1786,  a.h.  582)  were  sent 
prisoners  to  a  castle  in  Ghirjisthan,  where,  many 
years  afterwards,  they  were  put  to  death  by  one 
or  other  of  the  contending  parties  during  the  war 
with  the  king  of  Khorasan.  Shahab-ud-Din's 
next  efforts  were  against  the  Rajput  Hindus. 
Shortly  before  his  time,  the  four  great  kingdoms, 
Dehli,  Ajmir,  Kanouj,  and  Gujerat,  combined, 
and  his  first  battle  was  a.d.  1191,  a.h.  587,  with 
Prit'hi,  raja  of  Dehli  and  Ajmir ;  but  Shahab-ud- 
Din  was  wounded,  and  his  army  signally  routed 
between  Tanesar  and  Karnal  at  Tirouri,  and  was 
pursued  for  forty  miles.  He  returned  to  India 
a.d.  1173,  a.h.  589,  with  an  army  of  Turk,  Tajak, 
and  Afghan,  and  was  again  met  by  Prit'hi  with  a 
vast  army,  swelled  by  the  union  of  the  forces  of 
other  Hindu  princes  whom  Prit'hi's  former  success 
had  attracted  to  his  support.  For  a  time  the  result 
was  doubtful;  but  Shahab-ud-Din,  seeing  the 
Hindu  troops  advancing  in  disorder,  diarged  them 
at  the  head  of  12,000  chosen  horse,  and  the  great 
Hindu  army  was  lost  in  its  own  ruins.  The 
viceroy  of  Dehli  and  many  other  chiefs  fell 
on  the  field,  and  Prit'hi  raja  was  taken  in  the 
pursuit,  and  put  to  death  in  cold  blood.  After 
this  victory,  Shahab-ud-Din  took  Ajmir,  put  some 
thousands  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  reserv- 


Ghazni,  and  pardoned  Eldoz,  and  afterwards,  in 
concert  with  Kulub-ud-Din,  recovered  the  Panjab, 
and  induced  the  Ghakkar  to  become  Muham^ 
madans.  He  set  out  on  his  return  to  his  western 
provinces,  but  when  encamped  with  his  tent 
pitched  close  on  the  bank* of  the  Indus,  a  band  of 
Ghakkars  at  midnight  swam  the  river,  and  de- 
spatched him  with  numerous  wounds,  on  the  14th 
March  1206,  or  2d  Shaban  602  a.h.  His  body 
was  conveyed  in  mournful  pomp  to  Ghazni,  and 
his  nephew  Mahmud  succeeded,  and  reigned 
till  a.d.  1215.  Shahab-ud-Din  left  prodigious 
treasures.  His  conquests  in  India  far  surpassed 
those  of  Mahmud.  He  was  an  enterprising 
soldier,  but  had  neither  the  talents  nor  prudence 
of  that  great  prince,  and  his  name  is  scarcely 
known  beyond  the  countries  over  which  he  ruled. 
He  had  no  son,  but  brought  up  several  Turki 
slaves,  of  whom  Kutub-ud-Din  Aibak  ruled  in 
India,  Taj-ud-Din  Eldoz  at  Ghazni,  Nastr-ud- 
Din  Kubachi  in  Multan  and  Sind,  and  Altamsli 
was  another  rising  slave.  Kutub-ud-Din  Aibak 
ruled  in  India  independently  for  four  years 
till  a.d.  1210,  A.H.  607,  but  he  had  been  con- 
ducting the  military  operations  there  during  the 
reign  of  Shahab-ud-Din  Ghori.  He  had  been 
brought  to  Nishapur  in  his  infancy,  and  pur- 
chased by  a  wealthy  person,  who  Iiad  hira 
instructed  in  Persian  and  Arabic.  On  his  owner *s 
death  he  was  sold  to  -a  merchant,  who  presented 
him  to  Shahab-ud-Din  Ghori,  under  whom  he 
rapidly  rose  to  command.  He  was  a  just  and 
virtuous  ruler.  His  son  Aram  succeeaed  him, 
but  within  a  twelvemonth  was  dethroned  by  his 


iug  the  rest  for    slavery,   and  made  over  the    brother-in-law  Altamsh. — Elph.  pp.  318^20. 


country  to  a  relation  of  Prit'hi,  and  returned 
to  Ghazni,  leaving  Kutub-ud-Din  Aibak  as  his 
viceroy  in  India.  Kutub-ud-Din  took  Dehli  and 
Koel.  Next  year  (a.d.  1194,  a.h.  591),  Shahab- 
ud-Din  returned  to  India,  deJFeated  Jya  Chandra, 
raja  of  Kanouj,  in  a  battle  on  the  Jumna,  north  of 
Etawa,  and  took  Kanouj  and  Benares.  Shahab- 
ud-Din  went  back  to  Ghazni,  but  next  year 
returned  to  India  (a.d.  1195,  a.h.  592),  took 
Biana,  west  of  Agra,  began  the  siege  of  Gwalior, 
which  fell  to  Kutub-ud-Din  after  SLahab-ud- 
Din's  return  to  Ghazni  Kutub-ud-Din  took  also 
the  forts  of  Kalinjar  and  Kalpi  in  Bundelkhand  ; 
Muhammad  Bakhtiar  Khilji  conquered  Oudh, 
K.  and  S.  Behar,  Gour  or  Luknouti,  and  Bengal ; 
and  Shahab-ud-Din  was  engaged  in  contests  with 
the  king  of  Kharizm.  He  was  between  Tus  and 
Serakhs  in  Khoraean  when  he  heard  of  his 
brother's  death  (a.d.  1202,  a.h.  599),  and  re- 
turned to  Ghazni  to  take  possession  of  the  throne. 
After  his  accession  he  moved  (a.d.  1203,  a.h. 
600)  against  Khorasan,  and  at  first  obtained  some 
success ;  but  the  king  of  that  country  obtained 
the  aid  of  the  Khitan  Tartars,  and  Shahab-ud-Din 
destroyed  his  baggage,  and  retreated  to  Andkhui, 
where  ho  surrendered  on  condition  of  being 
allowed  to  depart  on  payment  of  a  sum  of  money. 
On  this  defeat  and  the  rumour  of  his  death,  Taj- 
ud-Din  Eldoz,  one  of  his  favourite  slaves,  shut 
the  gates  of  Ghazni  against  him ;  another  chief 
seized  on  Muhan  ;  the  Ghakkar  took  Lahore,  and 
devastated  the  whole  province;  but  Kutub-ud- 
Din  remained  faithful  in  India,  as  also  did  Herat 
and  other  western  countries,  where  three  of  his 
nephews  were  governing.  Shahab-ud-Did  re- 
covered  Multan,    rcceiv^    the    submission    of 


SHAHAB-ud-DlN  SOHURWARDI,  a  famous 
Muhammadan  murshid  or  religious  teacher  of 
Baghdad,  one  of  whose  disciples  was  Shaikh  Baha- 
ud-Din  Zakaria,  of  Multan. 

SHAH  ALAM  IL,  emperor  of  India,  1759- 
1806.  He  was  son  of  Alamgir  ir.  After  the  battle 
of  Panipat,  the  Muhammaflan  dynasty  of  Dehli 
never  afterwards  formed  a  stable  government,  and 
the  nominal  sovereign.  Shah  Alam,  placed  himself 
under  the  protection  of  the  British.  He  resided  at 
Allahabad  until  in  1771  the  Mahrattas  replaced 
him  on  his  throne  at  Dehli,  and  be  remained  their 
prisoner  until  released  by  Lord  Lake  in  1803. 
Shah  Alam  was  lonff  blind.  Gholam  Kadir,  a 
Rob  ilia,  the  son  of  a  Former  prime  minister,  made 
Shah  Alam  prisoner,  and,  after  treating  him  and 
all  his  family  with  great  ignominy,  demanded 
from  him  a  treasure  which  was  supposed  to  be 
hidden.  The  old  emperor,  with  perfect  truth, 
replied  that  if  there  was  any  such,  he  for  one  was 
in  total  ignorance  of  it.  *  Then/  said  Gholam  Kadir, 
'you  are  of  no  further  use  in  the  world,  and 
should  be  blinded.'  'Alas,'  replied  the  old  man, 
'  do  not  so ;  you  may  spare  these  old  eyes  that  for 
sixty  years  have  grown  dim  with  the  daily  study 
of  God's  word.'  The  spoiler  then  ordmd  his 
followers  to  torture  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  the 
emperor,  who  had  followed  and  now  surrounded 
their  parent.  This  last  outrage  broke  down  the 
old  man's  patience.  'Take  my  sight,'  he  cried, 
*  rather  than  force  upon  it  scenee  like  these.' 
Gholam  Kadir  at  once  leaped  from  the  throne, 
felled  the  old  man  to  the  sronnd,  threw  himadf 
upon  the  prostrate  monarch  s  breast,  and,  as  some 
historians  relate,  struck  out  one  of  his  eyes  with 
bis  own  dagger.    Then  rising,  he  <»dered  a  by* 
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stander  to  complete  the  work.    On  hig  refusing,    He  was  supported  by  seven  Turkish  tribes,  one  of 


he  slew  him  with  his  own  hand.  The  emperor 
was,  however,  completely  blinded,  and  removed 
amid  the  shrill  lamentations  of  women,  and  the 
calmer,  but  not  less  passionate,  curses  of  men. 
Fifteen  years  afterwards,  the  blind  old  emperor 
became  a  pensioner,  at  the  age  of  86,  of  the  British 
Government,  and  ended  his  days  in  peace,  though 
shorn  of  all  his  imperial  dignity. 

SHAH-BAZ.  Hind.  Limnaetus  cristatellus, 
Temm,  In  Sind  the  baz  or  shah-baz  is  the 
female,  and  the  zorru  or  jurrah  is  the  male.  It 
is  a  native  of  Kiiorasan.  The  shah-baz  gulab  or 
yellow-eye  hawk  is  a  noble  bird.  In  Persia  the 
shah-baz  or  hawk-kiog  is  a  large  grey  goshawk 
with  yellow  eyes,  caught  in  the  hiJls  of  Afghan- 
istan and  its  surrounding  regions,  brought  down  to 
the  plains,  and  sold,  when  well  reclaimed,  trained, 
and  in  good  condition,  for  £5  or  £6.  The  tierce- 
lut  or  male,  is,  as  usual,  much  smaller  than  the 
female,  aud  is  called  jurrah  in  Persian,  the  active. 
Both  are  uncommonly  strong  and  brave.  They 
are  accounted  the  noblest  birds;  the  sher-baz, 
lion-hawk,  is  the  falcon  or  peregrine  of  Bokhara 
and  the  snowy  regions. 

^  SHAHBAZ  GARHI  in  the  Sudam  valley  of  the 
Yusufzai  district,  famed  as  possessing  one  of  the 
rock  inscriptions  of  Asoka.  It  is  40  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Pesbawur,  and  25  miles  N.W.  of  Attock  on  the 
Indus. 

SHAHDH£RI,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Tazila, 
which  Arrian,  Strabo,  and  Pliny  described  as  so 
magnificent,  and  in  the  treasury  of  which  the 
celebrated  Asoka  found  nine  millions  sterling. 

SHAH  DOLA,  a  Muhammadan  saint,  at  whose 
shrine  oblations  are  offered.  Shah  Dola  died  in 
the  seventeenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Alamgir. 
At  first  a  slave  of  Kumayandar  Sialkotiin  Inhere, 
he  seems  afterwards  to  have  attained  great  afflu- 
ence as  well  as  fame;  for,  having  settled  at 
Ch'hoti  Gujerat  (Little  Gujerat),  he  built  tanks, 
dug  wells,  founded  mosques  and  bridges,  and 
embellished  the  city.  Though  his  contemporaries 
came  to  visit  him  from  far  and  near,  and  made 
him  presents  of  gold,  money,  and  other  objects, 
he  returned  to  each  three  or  four  fold  more  than 
he  received. 

SHAHID.  Fers.  a  martyr  for  the  faith,  a 
Muhammadan  who  has  fallen  in  battle  against 
non-believers.  In  Mubammadanism  there  are  20 
fifradea  of  martyrs,  Shahadat-ka-roz  is  a  solemn 
festival  day,  in  commemoration  of  the  martyrs. 

SHAHIN,  i.e,  the  Royal  Bird,  is  the  female  of 
the  Falco  peregrinator,  Sundevall,  the  F.  shahin, 
Jertloiiy  and  F.  sultaneus,  Hodgson,  The  male 
bird  is  the  Kohl  or  Koela.  It  is  found  in  all 
Western  Asia,  Afghanistan,  all  India  from  the 
Himalaya  to  the  extreme  south.  It  is  highly 
prized  for  hawking,  being  esteemed  the  first  of  all 
the  falcons  or  black-eyed  birds  of  prey.  When 
caught,  it  is  trained  for  what  in  the  language  of 
falconry  is  called  a  standing  gait,  that  is,  made  to 
hover  and  circle  high  iu  the  air  over  the  falconer 
and  party,  and  when  the  game  is  started,  it  makes 
its  swoop  with  amazing  speed. — Jerdon. 

SHAHINSHAH.  Pers.  An  emperor.  It  is 
the  modern  Persian  form  of  Khshay thiya  Khshaya- 
thiyanam,  the  title  assumed  by  Darius,  and  to  be 
read  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions. 

SHAH  ISMAIL,  one  of  the  first  of  the  Suffa- 
vean  kings  of  Persia,  reigned  about  a.d.  1500. 


whom,  the  Baharloo,  are  part  of  the  Kazzilbaah. 
See  Ka jar;  Kazzilbash. 

SHAH  ISMAIL  GHAZI,  styled  Ghani  I^ah- 
kar,  a  Muhammadan  saint  buried  at  Bithurgarh  in 
Bard  wan. 

SHAH  JAHAN,  emperor  of  Dehli  from  26th 
January  1628  till  deposed  by  his  son,  Aurang- 
zeb  (Alamgir  i.),  16th  August  1668.  Shah  Jahan 
had  reigned  for  thirty  years,  and  he  was  sixty- 
seven  years  of  age,  but  lived  for  seven  years 
after  he  was  thus  rudely  sot  aside,  and  died  a.h. 
1076,  26th  Hajab,  at  the  age  of  74.  His  reign 
was  perhaps  the  most  prosperous  ever  known  in 
India.  His  conduct  in  his  youth  was  unamiable, 
but  his  treatment  of  his  people  was  beneficent 
and  paternal,  and  his  personal  conduct  when  on 
the  throne  was  blameless.  He  continued  to  exer- 
cise an  unremittinfi^  vi|(ilance  over  the  internal 
government,  was  judicious  in  his  choice  of  ministers, 
introduced  important  improvements,  and  expended 
with  a  liberality  indicating  great  public  and  privat-o 
wealth.  In  twenty  years  he  concluded  a  revenue 
survey  of  the  Dekhan ;  he  founded  a  new  city  at 
Dehli,  built  on  a  regular  plan ;  he  constructed  a 
throne  iu  the  form  of  a  peacock  with  a  spread  tail, 
at  a  cost  above  six  millions  sterling ;  and  at  Agra 
he  erected  a  magnificent  tomb  over  his  queen, 
Mumtaz  Mahal,  which  is  known  to  Europeans  as 
the  Taj  Mahal,  a  mausoleum  of  white  marble, 
decorated  with  mosaics.  And  all  he  did  was  with 
such  economy,  that  he  left  a  treasure  estimated  at 
from  six  to  twenty-four  millions  sterling.  His 
palace  was  a  noble  structure,  raised  on  a  spacious 
esplanade,  but  protected  by  a  deep  moatandstrong 
walls.  1 1  was  approached  by  a  wide  street,  through 
which  flowed  a  canal,  excavated  by  Ali  Mardan 
Khan,  a  Persian,  and  bringing  the  waters  of  the 
Jumna  from  the  mountains  to  Dehli,  a  distance  of 
120  miles.  He  formed  the  (gardens  of  Shahlinuir, 
at  Kashmir,  which  he  annually  visited.  His  pearl 
Mosque,  the  Moti  Masjid,  within  the  Agra  fort, 
is  perhaps  the  purest  and  loveliest  house  of 
prayer  in  the  world.  He  planned  the  re-transfer 
of  the  seat  of  government  to  Dehli,  and  equipped 
that  city  with  buildings  of  unrivalled  magnificence. 
Its  great  mosque,  or  Jama  Masjid,  was  commenced 
in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  and  completed  in 
the  tenth.  The  Diwan-i-Khas,  or  oourt  of  private 
audience,  overlooks  the  river,  a  masterpiece  of 
delicate  inlaid  work  and  poetic  design. — Imp,  Gaz, 

SHAHJAHANPUR,  a  municipal  town  which 
gives  its  name  to  a  district  iu  the  Rohilkhand 
division  of  the  N.W.  Provinces.  The  town  is  built 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Gurra,  95  miles  N.E.  from 
Lucknow.  District  between  lat.  27""  85'  and  28'' 
28'  15"  N.,  and  between  long.  79**  23'  and  80°  25' 
45^  £. ;  1744  square  miles ;  population,  949,471 
souls.  Shahjahanpur  town  was  founded  in  the 
reign  of  Shah  Jahan,  by  Nawab  Bahadur  Khan, 
a  Pathan,  who  named  it  in  honour  of  the  emperor. 
During  the  mutiny,  the  Shahjahanpur  maasacre 
occurred  on  the  31st  May  1857. 

SHAH-JI  BHONSLA,  son  of  Malaji  Bhonsla, 
was  born  a.d.  1592.  He  was  the  father  of  Sivaji. 
Shah-ji  had  married  a  daughter  of  Lukji  Jadu 
Rao,  and  rose  to  considerable  rank  in  the  time  of 
Malik  Ambar,  distinguishing  himself  as  a  partisan 
during  the  wars  in  which  the  Nizam  Shahi  dvnaaty 
of  Ahmadnaggur  were  engaged.  Shah  Jahan  in 
A.D.  1635  marched  from  Agra  to  the  Dekhan,  and 
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in  the  first  instance  sent  an  army  to  recover 
Abniadoaggur,  which  drove  Shah-ji  from  the  open 
country,  and  reduced  many  of  his  principal  forts. 
After  the  fall  of  Dowlatabad,  Shah-ji  drew  off  to 
the  rugged  country  in  the  west  of  the  Dekhan, 
and  subsequently  set  up  a  new  pretender  to  the 
throne  of  Ahmadnaggur,  and  in  time  recovered 
possession  of  all  the  districts  of  that  kingdom, 
from  the  sea  to  the  capital  After  the  peace 
between  Ahmadnaggur  and  Bijapur  (a.d.  1636, 
A.H.  1016),  Shah-ji  gave  up  his  pretended  king 
and  entered  into  the  service  of  the  king  of  Bija- 
pur. He  was  afterwards  employed  in  the  conquest 
of  the  south  of  India,  and  obtained  as  jaghir  the 
towns  of  Serah  and  Bangalore,  in  addition  to  his 
Poona  jaghir.  About  the  year  1664,  when  seventy- 
two  years  old,  he  was  killed  by  a  fall  when  hunt- 
ing. He  had  restored  his  jaghir  to  perfect  order, 
and  had  extended  his  conquests  to  tne  southward 
(under  the  name  of  the  king  of  Bijapur)  until  they 
comprehended  the  county  near  Madias  and  the 
principality  of  Tan jore. — Elphinstone^  pp.  512,  552. 

SHAH  KHURSHAH,  author  of  the  Tarikh-i- 
£lchi-i-Nizam  Shah.    He  died  a.h.  972,  a.d.  1564. 

SHAHLIMAR,  gardens  and  pleasure-ground 
in  Baghampur,  five  miles  east  of  Liahore.  They 
were  laid  out  by  Ali  Mardan  Khan,  the  engineer 
of  the  emperor  Shah  Jahan,  in  imitation  of  the 
garden  planned  by  Jahangir  at  the  sources  of  the 
Jhelum  in  Kashmir.  The  buildings  fell  into  ruin 
during  the  latter  period  of  the  Moghul  empire, 
but  were  restored  by  Ranjit  Singh,  who  substituted 
stucco  for  the  original  marble  of  the  central 
pavilion.— /mp.  Gaz,  viii. 


pied  in  a  war  with  Rome,  marked  by  the  episodes 
of  the  defeat  of  Constantino  at  Singara  (a.d.  248) 
and  the  death  of  Julian,  whose  successor,  Jovian, 
by  the  peace  of  Dura  gave  up  Armenia  (a.d. 
363)  and  the  greater  part  of  Mesopotamia. 

SHAHR-i-KUD,  a  large  canal  in  the  khanate  of 
Bokhara.  Its  water  is  drawn  from  the  Zar-afshan 
river. — Trotter^  C  As. 

SHAHR-i-SABZ,  Timnr  and  Baber's  name  of 
KiBh,  is  a  small  Uzbak  State,  forming  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  khan  of  Bokhara,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  50,000  to  70,000,  mostly  Kanagas  and 
Uzbaks,  and  famed  for  their  valour.  The  Shahr- 
i-Sabz  Hills  rise  to  a  height  of  7000  feet.— 7ro/ffr, 
C.  As, 

SHAHR-ROGHAN  are  rock  excavations, 
seemingly  dwelling  chambers,  about  nine  miles 
from  Beyla  in  Lus,  on  the  sides  of  a  ravine, 
bounded  by  steep  cliffs  400  or  500  feet  high.  They 
are  on  either  side  of  the  ravine.  It  may  be 
described  as  comprising  generally  an  open  room 
15  feet  square,  with  an  inner  room.  The  legend 
relating  to  Syf-ul-Mulk  and  the  fairy  Buddtd 
Jamal,  refers  them  to  the  time  of  Solomon. 

SHAH-RUKH,  son  of  Timur,  succeeded  to  his 
father^s  empire,  and  reigned  forty-two  years.  In 
A.D.  1419  he  sent  Sadi  Khaja  on  an  embassy  to 
Cliina;  and  in  a.h.  823-25  (a.d.  1440)  he  sent 
Abd-ur-Razzaq  and  his  son  Jamal-ud-Din  on  a 
mission  to  the  king  of  Vizianuggur ;  subsequently 
to  Ghilan,  and  then  to  Egypt,  and  to  Ching-tsu. 
the  third  emperor  of  the  Ming  dynasty.  Of  this 
embassy,  a  narrative,  written  by  Khaja  6haias-ud- 
Din,  surnamed  Nakkash,  or  the  painter,  a  member 


SHAH  MADAR,  or  Zindah  Shah  Madar,  are    of  the  mission,  has  been  preserved  in  Abd-ur- 
names  of   Shah  Buddee-ud-Din,  a  Syrian  who    Razzaq's  History  of  Shah-Rukh,  and  has  been 


came  to  India  in  the  early  period  of  Muham- 
madan  sway,  and,  having  selected  Mukhunpur  as  a 
place  of  residence,  he  died  there.  He  is  regarded 
as  a  wallee  or  saint ;  thousands  of  pilgrims  visit 
his  shrine.  His  followers  believe  he  still  lives 
(zindah).    See  Dam-i-Madar. 

SHAH  MAMA  or  Shah  Muma  is  the  name  of 
the  smaller  of  the  idols  at  Bamian.  The  words 
are  supposed  to  be  a  oomiption  of  Shak-muni. 
See  Ramian. 

BHAH  NAMAH,  by  Firdusi,  one  of  the  longest 
poems  in  the  world,  contains  not  less  that  120,000 
lilieB.  It  is  the  great  Persian  epic  of  the  east ;  is 
a  historical  poem,  comprising  a  romantic  history 
of  the  kings  of  Persia,  from  the  commencement 
until  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Mnham- 
madans.    See  Jamshid. 

SHAHNASHIN.  Himd.  A  large  cotton  dhurri 
or  carpet,  with  a  ^  chaiqwr  *  boara  woven  in  the 
centre. 

SHAH  NIZAM  -  ud  -  DIN  AOLIA,  by  some 
supposed  to  have  been  bom  at  Qhazni,  a.h.  680 
(▲.D.  1232-3),  and  by  others  in  a.h.  634  (a.d. 
1236),  at  Badaam,  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Dehli,  where  he  lived.  He  died  a.h.  725  (a.d. 
1325),  and  was  buried  near  Dehli,  hard  by  the 
tomb  of  Kutub-ud-Din.  He  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  eminent  taints  of  Hindustan,  and  obla- 
tions are  offered  to  him. 

SHAHPUR  or  Sapor  i.,  son  of  Ardeshir,  is 
Cunons  for  hit  oooqett  of  Armenia,  and  his  victory 
Kpnt  tha  Roman  emperor  Valerian.  Shahpur  ii.  was 
a  paathumous  child,  whose  reign  of  seventy-two 
veart  (a.d.  808-380)  is  only  paralleled  in  history 
Inr  that  «l  iituki  juv.  la  a.».  •07-863  he  was  occn- 


translated  by  M.  Quatremere. — YuU^  Cathay,  i«  cxl. 

SHAH-RUKHI,  a  coin  current  in  the  time  of 
Baber,  value  lOd.  or  lid.  After  the  taking  of 
Agra,  A.D.  1526,  Baber  gave  one  to  every  man, 
woman,  or  child,  slave  or  free,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Kftbul.  The  Kalandar  darvesh  do  not  retain  any 
money,  and  Kalandar  or  calendar  was  given  as  a 
nickname  to  Baber,  from  the  circumstance  of  his 
giving  away  so  great  a  sum  of  money.— £ZdA.  p.  874. 

SHAH  SHAMS-nd-DIN  DARIAI  is  a  Mn- 
hammadan  saiut  buried  at  the  town  of  Lahore. 
He  is  stated  to  have  had  even  a  pious  Hindu 
among  his  disciples.  The  latter  having  expressed 
a  wish  to  go  and  bathe  in  the  Ckinges,  the  saint 
directed  him  to  shut  his  eyes,  when  Jo  I  the  Hindu 
found  himself  among  his  relations  and  friends  on 
that  sacred  stream,  in  which  (as  he  supposed)  he 
bathed  with  them.  On  opening  his  eyes  again,  he 
straightway  found  himself  l^de  his  spiritual 
guide  in  Lahore.  His  tomb  is  guarded  by  Hindus, 
who  will  not  resign  their  posts  to  the  Muham- 
madans.  It  is  also  related  that  some  carpenters, 
having  proceeded  to  cut  down  a  tree  which  grew 
near  his  tomb,  split  it  into  many  pieces  for  use. 
Suddenly  a  dreadful  voice  was  heard,  the  earth 
shook,  and  the  trunk  of  the  tree  arose  of  itself,  the 
workmen  fled  terrified,  and  the  tree  did  not  fail 
to  resume  its  flourishing  condition.  Oblationi  are 
offered  to  him. 

SHAH  SHUJA.  an  Afghan  monarch  of  the 
Saddoad  clan.  He  was  a  yomiger  brother  of 
Zaman  Shah ;  and  on  hearing  of  Zaman  Shah^s 
defeat  and  blinding  when  at  reshawur,  he  pro- 
claimed himself  king,  and  in  September  1801 
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I  marched  upon  Kabul,  with  an  army  of  10,900 
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BfcroDg.  He  was  at  fint  viotoriouB,  but  was 
erentually  defeated,  bj  the  Daurani,  under  Futteh 
Khan.  He  was  seized  at  Peshawur,  in  1812,  by 
Jahandad  Khan,  governor  of  Attock,  and  was 
carried  prisoner  to  Kashmir,  from  which  he  was 
subsequently  permitted  to  proceed  to  Lahore. 
Kan  jit  Singh  treated  him  harahly,  and  compelled 
him  to  give  up  the  Koh-i-Nur  diamond.  He  at 
length  escaped  disgaised  as  a  mendicant,  but 
again  failing  to  obtain  Kashmir,  he  joined  his 
family  at  Lodbiana  in  September  1816.  In 
1818  he  made  another  attempt  from  liodhiana, 
and  failed.  On  the  28th  January  1883,  he  set 
out  on  another  attempt,  defeated  the  Sindians  in 
a  hard  battle,  but  was  defeated  before  Kandahar. 
After  having  been  twice  driven  from  the  throne  of 
Kabul,  during  Earl  Auckland's  administration,  on 
the  7th  August  1839  he  was  replaced  in  Kabul 
by  the  lud  of  a  British  army.  After  a  brief  supre- 
macy he  was  assassinated,  and  Dost  Muhammad 
Khan,  who  by  this  time  hud  become  a  prisoner 
iu  Calcutta,  was  restored.  But  during  the  interval 
the  Afghans  had  driven  the  Britisli  from  Kabul. 
Sir  Alexander  Burnes  and  his  brother  Lieutenant 
Charles  Barnes  were  assassinated ;  then  Sir 
William  MacNaughten  fell  by  the  hands  of  AJcbar 
Khan,  Dost  Muhammad*s  favourite  son;  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  6th  January  1842,  the 
£.  I.  Co.^s  forces  issued  through  an  opening  in 
the  ramparts  that  the  engineers  had  made  during 
the  nignt,  and  commenced  their  retreat  from 
Kabul  towards  Hindustan,  accompanied  by  a 
large  number  of  women  and  children.  By  the 
evening  of  the  next  day,  the  force  had  gone  a 
distance  of  but  ten  miles,  and  halted  on  some 
high  ground  at  the  entrance  of  the  Khnrd  Kabul 
pass,  where  the  great  mass  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  horses,  ponies,  and  camels  lav  down,  to 
find  a  winding-sheet  in  the  snow,  there  being 
neither  shelter,  nor  firewood,  nor  food.  On  the 
next  day  they  halted,  in  expectation  of  promised 
supplies  of  food,  which  never  arrived.  The 
women  and  children  and  married  officers  were 
handed  over  to  Akbar  Khan^s  protection  on  the 
following  morning.  The  retreatmg  force  resumed 
its  march  through  the  pass  towards  Jalalabad, 
but  when  toiling  in  the  narrow  defile,  the 
Afghans  destroyed  great  numbers,  l^ot  a  single 
sepoy  was  left,  and  all  the  bag^ge  was  gone. 
S<K)n  after  daybreak,  the  remnant  of  the  force, 
still  ten  miles  from  JugduUuk,  pushed  on  with  an 
energy  which  at  the  commencement  of  the  retreat 
might  have  saved  it  from  destruction.  The 
retreating  soldiers  contested  every  inch  of  eround 
to  Jugdulluk,  where  they  halted  all  night  and 
throughout  the  day.  About  8  o^clock  on  the 
evening  of  the  12th,  the  remaining  soldiers, 
now  r^uced  to  about  120  of  H.M.  l4th  Regi- 
ment and  25  artillerymen,  resumed  their  march. 
Though  impeded  by  unarmed  camp  followers, 
whom  the  Afghans,  knife  in  hand,  destroyed,  the 
soldiers  bravely  fought  their  way.  Between  the 
steep  walls  of  the  Jugdulluk  pass    there  is  a 

hilly  road,  up  which  the  men  struggled,  exposed    vowed,   which    generally  came  to  large  sums, 
to  the  fire  of  the  Afghans,  till,  on  nearing  the  '  Applicants  to  the  shrine   for   charity  also  used 


forty-five  European  soldiers  who  had  cleared 
the  barricade,  and  struggled  on  to  that  place,— all 
that  was  left  of  the  many  thousands  of  that 
army.  A  captain  and  a  few  privates  were  taken 
prisoners ;  the  rest  were  massacred.  A  few  had 
pushed  on  from  Surkh-Ab.  One  by  one  they  had 
fallen  by  the  way,  until  the  number  was  reduced 
to  six, — ^three  captains,  one  lieutenant,  and  two 
medical  officers.  When  they  reached  Futtehabad, 
16  miles  from  Jalalabad,  some  peasants  came  out, 
spoke  to  the  fugitives,  and  oiiPered  them  bread, 
whilst  eating  which  one  of  the  captains  and  the 
lieutenant  were  cut  down;  tiie  others  rode  off, 
but  were  pursued  and  taken,  and  three  of  the 
remaining  number  were  slain.  So  out  of  a  host 
of  16,000,  or  if  women  and  children  be  included, 
about  26,000,  of  the  army  of  the  Indus,  one  man, 
Dr.  Brydon,  alone  survived  to  reach  Jalalabad, 
where,  wounded,  exhausted  by  famine,  worn  out 
by  fatigue,  and  borne  by  a  jaded  pony,  he  told  his 
dismal  tidings  toGeneral  Sale, who  held  thatfortress. 

liOrd  Ellenborough  relieved  tiie  Earl  of  Auck- 
land, and  during  his  administration  General 
Nott,  at  the  head  of  one  brigade,  marched 
towards  Ghazni,  and  General  Pollock,  at  the  head 
of  another,  towards  Kabul.  Ghazni  was  taken 
easily  by  assault,  and  General  Nott  united  his 
force  with  that  of  General  Pollock,  who  had 
marched  through  the  Khaibar  pass  to  KSbut. 
Here  the  troops  of  Akbar  Khan  were  defeated, 
and  the  place  as  far  as  possible  desolated.  The 
officers  and  'their  families  who  had  surrendered 
to  Akbar  Khan,  by  whom  they  had  been  im- 
prisoned, were  released,  and  soon  afterwards  the 
army  retired  from  Afghanistan  to  India,  where 
it  was  received  with  honours  by  the  Gkyvemment 
at  Ferozpur. 

SHAIkH,  in  India,  a  division  of  the  Muham- 
madans  who  class  themselves  according  to  their 
Arab  origin,— Ansaria,  Faruki,  Koreshi,  Mahaji, 
and  Sadiki;  the  Koreshi,  Muhammad's  tribe; 
the  Sadiki,  Abu  Bakr*8  tribe ;  and  the  Faruki 
or  Opmar's  tribe.  Shaikh  is  the  title  generally 
applied  to  the  principal  teachers  among  the  Sufi. 
Ill  Arabia  and  Syria,  the  hereditary  or  elected 
chief  of  a  tribe  is  also  called  Shaikh,  and  the 
Shaikhs  of  the  small  tribes  are  subordinate  to 
the  greater  Shaikhs  of  the  potent  tribes.  In 
India  this  title  is  conceded  to  all  who  are  not 
Syuds,  Moghuls,  or  Pathans,  and  to  all  descend- 
ants of  Mnhammadan  converts.  The  Shaikh 
therefore  are  of  the  most  varied  origin,  and  are 
engaged  in  all  avocations,  military  and  civil,  as 
soldiers,  in  regular  and  irregular  armies,  as  police, 
shopkeepers,  and  a  sprinkling  of  them  in  learned 
professions  or  occupations  requiring  prior  educa- 
tion.— Malcolm's  Persia,  p.  418. 

SHAIKH  ABU  ISHAK,  of  Kazerun,  was 
patron  saint  of  the  mariners  in  the  India  and 
China  trade,  who  made  vows  of  offerings  to  his 
shrine  when  in  trouble  at  sea,  and  agents  were 
employed  at  the  different  ports  to  board  the 
vessels  as  they  entered,  and  claim  the  amounts 


summit,  they  found  the  mouth  of  the  pass  closed 
by  a  bamoide  of  boshes  and  branches  of  trees, 
at  the  foot  of  which,  though  bmvely  fighting, 
offioen,  soldiers,  and  campfoQowers  were  stricken 
down ;  and  on  the  13th  January  1842  the  sun 
roie  at  Q«n4(unQk  on  tk«  twantgr  offictfa  and 


to  receive  circular  notes  payable  by  parties  who 
had  vowed.  When  the  recipient  of  such  a  note 
met  any  one  owing  an  offering  to  the  shrine, 
he  received  the  amount  on  presenting  his  bill 
endorsed  with  a  discharge. — Ibn  Batuta,  H.  pp. 
90,  91 ;  Yuk^  Cathay,  I  p.  268.         . 
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SHAIKHAAVATL 


SHALIMAR. 


SHAIKHAWATF  or  Shokhawati,  a  province  of  I  He    then    returned   home,    lived    retired,    and 


Jeypore  State  in  Rajputana,  situated  between  lat. 
27°  20'  and  28°  33'  N.,  and  long.  74°  40'  and  76° 
6'  E.  A  salt  lake  in  the  province,  called  Kachor- 
Rewas,  yields  about  6000  tons  yearly.  Near 
Khetri  are  copper  pyrites  ores,  mixed,  it  is  said, 
with  grey  copper-ore  (fahlertz  or  tetrahediite) ; 
some  carbonates  also  occur,  and  native  copper 
has  been  found.  Near  the  surface,  also,  in  the 
shales,  blue  vitriol  is  produced  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  pyrites.  In  the  same  mines  cobalt  is 
also  obtained,  the  ore  occurring  in  small  veins. — 
Imp.  Gaz.  viii. 

SHAIKH  BAHA-ud-DIN  ZAKARIA  was 
bom  at  Cotcaror,  in  Multan.  He  was  a  great 
traveller,  having,  it  is  said,  traversed  Persia  and 
Turkey,  and  was  a  disciple  for  some  time  of 
Shahab  -  ud  -  Din  Sohurwardi,  at  Baghdad.  He 
died  on  the  7th  Sufur,  a.h.  665  (7th  September 
1266  A.T>.),  and  was  buried  at  Multan. 

SHAIKH  BUDIN,  a  hill  in  the  district  of 
Bannu  and  Dehra  Ismail  Khan.  It  is  a  bare  lime- 
stone rock,  with  a  few  stunted  wild  olives  and 
acacias. 

SHAIKH  MUHAMMAD  ALI,  H  AZIN,  JILANI. 
His  tomb  is  at  Buxar,  where  he  died  in  a.h.  1 180 
(a.d.  1766-67),  distinguished  for  his  acience, 
learning,  and  literary  talents.  He  wrote  in  both 
prose  and  verse  with  equal  skill. — Herkl,  p.  432. 

SHAIKH  MIRZA,  chief  of  Farghana,  father 
of  the  emperor  Baber. 

SHAIKH  MUBARAK  was  bom  at  Nagor. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time, 
and  was  conspicuous  during  the  reign  of  Akbar 
for  bis  great  erudition  and  his  liberal  opinions 


worked  miracles,  and  is  said  .to  have  died  a.h. 
724  (A.D.  1323-24  ?) 

SHAIKH  -  ul  -  ISLAM  is  the  chief  mufti 
(or  doctor  of  the  law)  of  Turkey,  the  mufti 
of  the  capital.  D'Ohasson  states  that  tliis  title 
was  first  conferred  by  Muhammad  it.  when  he 
conquered  Constantinople  in  1453,  and  there 
established  the  seat  of  his  empire. — Lane's  Notes, 

SHAIKH -ul-JABAL,  a  name  by  which 
Hasan-us-Sabah  was  known  to  the  crasaders. 
See  Assassin  ;  Hasan-us-Sabah. 

SHAIKH  ZAIN,  author  of  the  Tabakat-i- 
Babari,  written  a.h.  998  (a.d.  1689-90).  Shaikh 
Zain  was  Baber 's  secretary,  and  wrote  the  Fannan, 
which  was  translated  by  William  Erskine.  It  ifl 
a  paraphrase  in  a  pompous  style  of  Baber  s  own 
memoirs. — Elliotts  History  of  India, 

SHAIKH  ZAIN-ul-ABi'DIN,  a  resident  of 
Kirbala,  entitled  Mujtahid-i-Hai,  that  is,  one  who 
can  make  Ijtibad,  or  an  analogical  deduction 
from  the  Koran  and  the  Hadis  or  traditbn.  The 
Shaikh  sect  of  S.  India  pay  great  attention  to  bifi 
teaching. 

SHAITAN.  Arab.  Satan,  according  to  Mu- 
hammadan  belief  he  has  four  khalifa  or  deputies, 
— Muliqua,  Hamoos,  Mubloot,  Yusuf. 

SHAKAR .  GANJ.  Hind.  Farid-ud-Din,  a 
Muhammadan  saint,  born  at  Ghanawal,  near 
Multan.  He  was  so  holy,  that  by  his  look  clods 
of  earth  were  converted  into  lumps  of  su^r. 
He  was  therefore  sumamed  Shakargauj,  which 
means  the  treaaury  of  sugar. 

SHAL.  Hind.,  Pers.  A  shawl.  Do-shala,  a 
double  shawl.    Sbal-dori-dar,  a  shawl  having  a 


on  religious  matters.    He  had  several  sons ;  the  i  don,  the  dhour  of  Moorcroft,  qu.  embroidered 


eldest.  Shaikh  Abul  Faiz,  known  as  Faizi,  was 
the  most  popular  poet  of  his  time,  a  great 
favourite  and  constant  companion  of  Akbar,  who 


Shala  phiri,  a  fabric  made  of  the  seconds  of  shawl 
wool  (Kashmir).  Shal  kitani  kar,  a  shawl  woven 
of  twisted  thread,  giving  it  a  peculiar  regular 


gave  him  the  title  of  prince  of  poets.    The  second  I  and  serrated  texture.    Shal  sada,  a  plain  shawl 
son,  Abul  Fazl,  was  bom  14th  January  1551,  '  of  pashm  thread  without  embroidery, 
and  as  a  learned  man  was  known  bvthe  takhallus  |      SHALIMAR,  several  gardens  of  this  name  are 
or  literary   title  of  Alimi  (the  learned).      He  I  known.    The  term  is  derived,  by  Vigne,  from 


rose  to  be  prime  minister  of  Akbar,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  peace  and  war.  On  the 
instigation  of  Prince  Selim,  he  was  waylaid  and 
killed  by  Bir  Singh,  a  Bundela  raja,  six  cos 
from  Narwai,  12th  August  lQ02.'^EUiot. 

SHAIKH  OTHMAN,  a  village  near  Aden, 
situated  about  six  miles  beyond  the  isthmus 
line  of  worke,  and  commanding  all  the  roads 
leading  to  Aden,  was  purchased  from  the  Sultan 
of  Laliej  by  the  Indian  Grovernment  for  50,000 
dols.  The  village  possesses  some  copious  wells. 
The  place  was  captured  by  the  British  in  1841, 
when  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  combined 
Abdali  and  Fadhli  tribes  to  recapture  Aden ;  and 
subsequently,  in  1858,  in  oonsequcnce  of  several 
outrages  on  Britic^  subjects  committed  by  the 
Abdali,  under  the  Sultan  of  Lahej,  on  which 
occasion  the  fort  was  blown  up  with  the  ammu- 
nition found  stored  there. 

SHAIKH  SHARIF  BOO  ALI  QALANDAR, 
bom  at  Panipat,  a  town  thirty  oob  north-west 
of  Dehli,  to  which  capital  be  came  at  forty  years 
of  affe,  and  became  a  disciple  of  Kutub-ud-Din. 
He  <&voted  himself  for  twenty  years  to  external 
sciences;  after  which  he  threw  all  his  books  in 
the  Jumna,  and  began  to  travel  for  religious 
instraction.  In  Asia  Minor  he  profited  greatly 
by  the  society  of  Shams  Tabriz  and  UoM  Rami. 
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Shah-ul-Imarat,  or  royal  gardens,  but  it  may 
be  Shahi-mari,  royal-house.  Mohun  Lai  snys 
its  original  name  was  Sholah  Mah,  or  the  flanie 
of  the  moon.  One  near  the  capital  of  Kashmir  is 
famed  in  Lalla  Rookh.  It  contains  a  building 
of  polished  black  marble  at  the  upper  end  of  a 
walled  garden.  The  streams  of  water  running 
at  its  four  comers  give  an  idea  of  the  Mahtab 
Bagh,  a  palace  of  Dehli.  The  gardens  of  Shalimar, 
made  by  the  emperor  Shah  Jaban,  were  begun 
in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  and  finished  in 
the  thirteenth,  on  which  occasion  the  emperor 
gave  a  grand  festival  to  his  court.  These  gardens 
were  laid  out  with  admirable  taste,  and  cost  the 
enormous  sum  of  a  million  sterling.  At  present 
their  appearance  does  not  give  cause  to  suppose 
such  an  immense  sum  had  been  laid  out  upon 
them,  but  great  part  of  the  most  valuable  and 
costly  materials  has  been  carried  away.  Shali- 
mar, in  Hindustan,  6  miles  north-west  of  Dehli. 
Shalimar,  a  garden  formed  by  the  emperor  Shah 
Jahan  at  Ldhore.  It  is  about  half  a  mile  long, 
with  three  successive  terraces  rising  one  above 
another,  and  contains  460  fountains,  which  tiirow 
up  water  subsequentlj  received  into  marble 
tanks.  Ranjit  Singh  removed  some  of  the  marble 
ornaments  to  Amritsar. — Mohun  LaVs  TV.  14  ;  TV. 
of  Hind,  ii^  808 ;  Sekia^iwii^s  Hfptmetry,  v,  U& 


SHALL. 


SHAMAN. 


SHALL,  a  diBtrict  of  Baluchistan,  where  sAow 
lies  for  two  mouths  of  the  year,  but  in  spring 
and  summer  numerous  Brahui  toman  range  over 
its  plains.  Its  capital,  called  Shall  by  the  Baluch, 
by  the  Afghans  is  called  Quetta,  an  equivalent 
for  kot  or  fort.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  slight 
mud  crenated  wall,  and  its  houses  were  at 
the  base  of  a  huge  mound,  on  which  stands 
a  citadel.  The  bazar  is  tolerably  well  supplied, 
and  is  a  fair  one  for  a  provincial  town. 
Tliere  are  the  vine,  the  fig,  the  pomegranate, 
the  plum,  the  apple,  and  pear;  mulberries  and 
apricots  are  plentiful,  as  are  also  melons  in  their 
season.  The  valley  of  Shall  may  be  about  12 
miles  in  length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  3 
or  4  miles.  It  is  well  supplied  with  water ;  and 
besides  good  wheat  and  barley,  yields  much 
lucerne,  with,  it  is  said,  some  madder.  The 
neighbouring  hills — the  native  region  of  the  wild 
sheep — provide  ample  pasture  for  very  numerous 
flocks  of  the  domestic  animal,  and  Shall  is  pro- 
verbially celebrated  for  the  excellency  of  its 
lambs.  The  valley  of  Shall  was  originally  held 
by  the  Kassi  Afghans,  who  still  dwell  in  the 
town  and  immediate  vicinity.  Having  passed 
under  Brahui  rule,  the  Sherwani  tribe  have 
intiuded  themselves  into  the  southern  parts  of 
the  valley;  and  some  of  the  villages  bordering 
on  it,  and  included  in  the  district,  as  Kuchilak 
on  the  road  to  Peshin,  and  Berg  on  the  road 
to  Mastung,  are  wholly  or  chiefly  held  by  Khaka. 
Since  1878  it  has  been  held  by  the  British. — 
Mas^wiis  Jovmeuj  i.  p.  328. 

SHALLOT. 
Alliam  aacalonicum,  L,       \  Gundhuna,      .    .    Hind. 

Shallots  are  the  mildest  of  the  onion  tribe,  seed 
seldom ;  propagated  by  the  young  bulbs  like  the 
chive;  used  in  sauces,  salads,  etc.  —  Riddell; 
Jaffrey, 

SHAL-MULI.  Beng.,  Hind.,  Sansk.  The 
roots  of  Bombax  heptaphyllura,  supposed  by 
natives  of  India  to  have  great  power  in  preventing 
the  access  of  old  age,  if  taken  daily,  and  no  acid 
swallowed. — Powell,  i.  p.  333. 

SHAM,  Baluch,  also  Shamol,  Pushtu,  a  water- 
shed between  two  rivers ;  also  a  plain,  any  plain 
or  series  of  plains,  as  the  Chat,  Phailawar,  Bohr, 
Siah  Tank,  and  Kalchat,  lying  west  of  the  Rajan- 
pur  border,  where  the  Gorkhar  or  wild  nss,  wild 
hog,  ravine  deer,  and  large  numbers  of  horses 
are  found ;  also  the  Oryal  (Ovis  Vignei)  on  the 
Kup,  Mir  Dost,  and  Siah  Roh  ranges. — Lu-CoL 
MacGregor,  iii.  p.  94. 

SHAMA.  Hind.  Cercotrichas  macrourus,  the 
Indian  nightingale.  It  is  common  to  India  and 
the  Malay  countries,  and  is  undoubtedly  their 
finest  song-bird.  There  is  a  second  species  (G. 
Luzonicnsis)  in  the  Philippines,  and  a  third  (G. 
erythroptcrus)  in  Africa.  The  esteemed  Indian 
songster  is  le  merle  tricolor  de  longue  queue 
of  Levaillaot.  The  Orocetes  cinclochyncha  is 
termed  Shama  in  the  Madras  Presidency. — Oiseaux 
iTAfriqve^  p.  114.     See  Bulbul. 

SHAMAXA,  Sansk.,  also  Shamak'h,  Dukh. 
Panicum  miliaceum.  This  millet  in  N.W.  India 
is  used,  in  the  kharif  crops,  as  an  offering  to  the 
lares  or  household  gods,  m  the  Arwan  ceremony. 
In  the  rabi  crops,  barley  is  the  grain  used  in 
the  Arwan,  as  it  is  called  in  Rohilkband  and  the 
Upper  Doab,  but  it  is  also  called  Kuwan,  from 
Xaia,  new,  and  com.    When  the  Arwan  is  brought 


home,  the  grain  is  taken  out  of  the  ear,  mixed  up 
with  milk  and  sugar,  and  every  member  of  the 
family  tastes  it  seven  times  ;  the  season  is  one  of 
festivity.  *  Phoola-phoola  kyun  phir^?  G'har 
arwun  aya,'  *  Why  walk  you  so  ghwily  V  The  Arwan 
has  been  brought  home.^  The  Dit'hwun  is  a 
similar  ceremony.  When  cutting  the  sugar-cane, 
part  of  it  is  brought  home  and  spread  before  the 
saligram,  the  ofiiciating  Brahman  declares  the 
fortunate  moment  for  beginning  operations,  *and 
the  cutting  is  commenced.  The  wliole  village  is 
a  scene  of  hilarity,  and  dancing  and  singing  are 
the  order  of  the  day : — 

'  Et  cererem  clamore  vocent  in  tecta ;  neque  ante 
Falcem  raataria  quiBquam  supponat  nristis, 
Quam  Gereri  tort&  redimitiu  tempora  querou 
l3et  motuB  incompositos,  et  carmina  dicat.' 

What  the  ceremony  of  Dit'hwun  is  to  the  sugar- 
cane, that  of  Arwan  is  to  the  Shamak'h  and 
barley  grain. — Ell.  Supp,  Gloss, 

SHAMAL.  Arab.  Literally  the  north,  but 
in  Aden  a  name  given  to  the  hot  sandy  north 
winds  which  occur  there  between  the  months  of 
April  and  September.  It  is  extremely  oppressive  ; 
and  Vanden  Broeck,  who  visited  Aden  in  1614, 
described  one  vividly. 

SHAMAN,  a  Tunguz  word,  meaning  exorciser 
of  spirits,  supposed  by  Bud  sen  to  be  a  corruption 
of  Sramana,  a  term  applied  to  Buddha  and  to 
Buddhist  priests  in  general.    Shamanism  found 
its  way  from  India  to  Siberia  via  Tibet,  Ghina, 
and  Mongolia.    Rules  on  the  formation  of  magic 
figures,  on  the  treatment  of  diseases  by  charms, 
on  the  worship  of  evil  spirits,  on  the  acquisition 
of  supernatural  powers,  on  charms,  incantations, 
and  other  branches  of  Shaman  witchcraft,  are 
found  in  the  Strangyour  or  Tanjur,  the  second 
part  of  the  Tibetan  canon.     Shamanism  means  a 
deification  of  the  powers  of  nature  and  a  spirit 
worship.    According  to  Dr.  Latham,  Saman  is 
the  name  given  by  the  Turk  population  of  the 
Lena,  called  the  Yakuts,  to  their  highest  divinity. 
Megasthenes  in  B.C.  295,  in  his  embassy  from 
Seleucus  to  Sandracottus  (Ghandragupta),  divided 
the  philosophers  of  that  country  into  the  Brah- 
man and  the  Sarman,  Sraman,  or  Saman.     Of 
these  latter,  the  most  famous  were  such  as  lived  a 
life  of  asceticism  in  the  woods,  clothed  in  the 
bark  of  trees,  and  feeding  upon  seeds  and  fruits. 
In   Shamanism,   magic    and    ritualism   of  every 
form  must  be  included.    The  modem  Shaman 
affects  a  peculiar  intimacy  with  the  divinities  of 
the  stream,  cave,  and  forest,  and  acts  as  a  medium 
between  them  and  their  believers.     He  fasliions 
rude  images  of  what  he  calls  deities,  and  in  his 
exorcisms  he  works  himself  into  a  strange  mixture 
of  trance  and  epilepsy.     Shamanism  exists  undis- 
guised amoDgst  the  Shanar  of  Geylon,   among 
many  of  the  less  civilised  races  of  India,  and 
mixed  with   Hinduism  in  almost  every  village. 
It  is  found  amongst  the  races  of  Scythic  or  Tartar 
origin  who  occupied  India  prior  to  the  arrival  of 
the    Aryan    Hindus,    and    to    the    present    day 
branches  of  the  Tamil  race  in  the  extreme  south 
of  India  continue  to  practise  fetish  and  shaman 
rites.     Shamanism   amongst  the   Turanians  was 
evinced  by  ecstatic  excitement.     In  Shamanism, 
the  superior  deities  are  far  more  powerful  than 
man,  and  of  a  different  nature.     Their  place  of 
abode  also  is  far  away,  and  accessible  only  to 
Shamans.      As  totemism  overlies   fetishism,  so 
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doeB  Sbanianism  overlie  toiemkiu.  Colonel  Dalton    afc  Axerbijaii,  Bubsequently  he  subdued  KliorasaD. 


states  that  the  paganism  of  the  Ho  and  Mundah  in 
aU  essential  features  is  Shamanistic  In  Siberia  the 
Shamans  work  themselves  up  into  a  fury,  supposing 
or  pretending  that  in  this  condition  they  are 
inspired  by  the  spirit  in  whose  name  they  speak, 
and  through  whose  inspiration  they  are  enabled 
to  answer  questions  and  to  foretell  the  future. 
From  Sloudenka  to  Koultouk  the  distance  is  only 
20  miles,  but  a  part  of  this  station  is  very  bad,  till 
the  road  descends  to  the  shore  of  the  Baikal, 
which  it  reaches  near  a  mass  of  rocks  named 
Shaman  Kamen.  Formerly  the  religious  fanatics 
executed  their  criminals  here.  Tiieir  religion  and 
its  ceremonies  are  founded  on  sorcery ;  they 
believe  in  good  and  evil  spirits,  and  sacrifice 
parts  of  the  maral  to  their  god,  whom  they  name 
jBour-khan.  They  give  themselves  little  trouble 
about  the  good  spirit,  but  for  the  evil  one  they 
have  a  great  reverence.  They  believe  him  an 
inhabitant  of  our  earth,  that  he  has  his  abode  in 
dense  forests  and  rugged  mountains,  and  that  he 
is  ever  active  in  the  midst  of  terrific  storms. 
They  also  think  that  he  has  the  power  to  transform 
man  into  whatever  shape  he  pleases.  With  the 
Shamans,  the  priesthood  is  hereditary  ;  it  is  a  rare 
instance  that  a  stranger  is  admitted  into  it.  The 
Shaman  Kamen  is  held  sacred  by  all  of  the 
Shaman  creed,  and  they  never  pass  it  without 
offering  up  their  devotions.  Rude  figures  have 
been  sculptured  upon  its  surface,  and  formerly 
men,  women,  and  children  have  been  sacrificed 
upon  its  summits. 

SHAMBAU.  Pers.  A  day  of  the  Muham- 
madan  week,  the  day  Saturday,  to  which  the 
words  ek,  do,  sih,  char,  panj,  and  shash  are  pre- 
fixed from  Sunday  to  Friday. 

SHAMI  ANA.  Hind.  A  square  tent  or  a  canopy 
open  at  the  sides,  supported  at  the  four  comers 
by  poles. 

SHAMLA.  Hind.  A  large  turband  formed  by 
jcoils  of  muslin  twisted  together ;  a  scarf  shorter 
than  a  loongee  or  kamrband,  made  for  wear  as  a 
turband. 

SHAMLU,  or  the  Sons  of  Syria  (Sham),  are  one 
of  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  Turkish  tribes  in 
Persia.  The  Karaguzulu,  the  Baharlu,  and  several 
other  tribes  in  Persia,  are  branches  of  the  Shamlu, 
who  were  brought  into  Persia  from  Syria  by 
Timnr.  Ismail  took  full  advantage  of  the  en- 
thusiasm of  his  disciples,  to  cherish  feelings  so 
essential  for  the  political  greatness  of  the  empire 
he  governed.  The  seven  Turkish  tribes  who  had 
been  the  chief  promoters  of  his  glory  and  success, 
were  distinguished  by  a  particular  dress.  They 
wore  a  red  cap,  from  which  they  received  the 
Turkish  name  of  Kazzilbash,  or  golden  heads, 
which  has  descended  to  their  posterity.  The 
swords  of  these  tribes  were  consecrated  by  these 
distinctions  to  the  defence  of  the  Shiah  religion ; 
and  a  sense  of  that  obligation  has  survived  the 
existence  of  the  family  by  whom  it  was  first 
created.  The  names  of  these  tribes  were  the 
Ustajaln,  the  Shamlu,  the  Nikallu,  Baharln,  the 
Zu-l*Kaddar,  the  Kajar,  and  the  Affahar.  Each 
of  these  had  sev^n  subordinate  tribes  under 
them,  bat  this  probably  refers  not  to  the  il 
or  tribes,  but  to  subordinate  teerah  or  branches. 


--^Malcolm's  Perna,  L  pp.  890,  602. 

8HAMMAR,  the  24th  king  of  Himyar,  extended 
his  conquests  to  Mosul.     He  defeated  the  Tartars  *  market      Suddenly  h%   felt 
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passed  into  Balkh  and  Sogd,  which  he  rebuilt  and 
called  Shammar-kand,  Le.  Sbamar  destroyed  it. 
He  passed  into  Tibet,  in  one  of  the  deserts  of 
which  he  with  his  army  was  destroyed  by  thirst. 
This  expedition  is  placed  in  the  reign  of  Gushtasp, 
as  also  m  that  of  Bahman  of  Persia. 

SHAMPOO,  to  press  the  different  parts  of  the 
body  by  the  hand.  The  most  common  mode  of 
shampooing  is  to  knead,  as  it  were,  the  body  all 
over,  squeezing  and  stretching  the  joints,  at  the 
same  time.  There  are,  however,  many  other 
ways  of  its  being  done.  A  writer  says,  a  man 
lay  down,  and  three  or  four  people  came  and 
patted  every  part  of  him  (not  even  nussing  his 
face),  until  he  went  to  sleep. 

SHAMS.  Arab.  The  sun.  Shamsi  sal,  a 
solar  year.  Shamsi  mohaina,  a  solar  month,  in 
opposition  to  Kamri,  lunar. 

SHAMSHIR  BAHADUR,  an  illegitimate  son 
of  the  first  peshwa  of  the  Mahrattas,  Baji  Rao. 
His  mother  was  a  Muhammadan  woman,  and  he 
was  brought  up  in  his  mother's  religion.  Baii  Rao 
left  him  all  his  possessions  in  Bundelkhand,  and 
all  his  pretensions  in  that  locality. — Elphin, 

SHAMSHIR  KHANI,  PEiiS.,  is  a  prose  abridg- 
ment  of  the  Shah  Namah,  into  which  are  intro- 
duced some  of  the  finest  passages  of  Fardusi's 
poetry. 

SHAM-SHU.  Anolo-Chin.,  from  the  Chinese 
words  San-shau,  meaning  thrice  distilled,  also 
called  Shau-tsiu,  meaning  distilled  wine.  It  is 
distilled  from  all  sorts  of  cereal  grains,  and  millet 
is  largely  used.  Yuen-tsiu  means  absolute  alcohol. 
Like  the  mahwa  flower  arrack,  the  Chinese 
Sham-shu  has  a  disagreeable  flavour  caused  by  the 
presence  of  fusil  and  other  alcohols,  which,  how- 
ever, could  be  separated.^iS'mi^. 

SHAMSI.  The  most  northern  districtof  thennge, 
extending  to  the  neighbourhood,  of  Tripoli,  is 
occupied  by  a  sect  of  idolaters  called  Ansari.  A 
spacious  plain,  open  to  the  sea  on  the  west,  extends 
north  as  far  as  Tortosa,  and  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  Ansari  mountains.  This  chain  is  a  lower 
branch  of  the  Libanus,  but  is  less  known  than 
most  parts  of  this  celebrated  mountain,  being 
inhabited  by  the  lawless  Ansari  tribe,  who  have 
never  been  brought  into  actual  subjection  by  any 
of  the  Pashas.  Of  their  sects,  the  Shamsi  are 
said  by  some  to  worship  the  sun,  but  the  origin  of 
this  people  and  their  religion  are  still  unknown. 
Like  the  Druses,  they  may  possibly  be  a  Muham- 
madan sect.  Burckhardt  mentions  the  Ansari 
sects,  calling  them  Kelbye,  Shamsye,  and  Mok- 
ladjye.  The  Ansari  are  the  least  numerous  of 
the  Lebanon  tribes,  their  number  in  1840  not 
exceeding  20,000  souls. 

SHAMS-i-TABRIZ,  a  Sufi  philosopher,  was  the 
teacher  and  spiritual  guide  of  Jalal-ud-Din.  It  is 
related  that  Jalal's  father,  Baba  Walad,  had  a 
disciple,  who  for  some  reason  gave  offence  to 
Shams-ud-Din  ;  the  latter  in  punishment  inflicted 
a  deafness  on  both  the  disciple's  ears.  After  a 
time  Shams  pardoned  the  offender,  and  restored 
his  hearing.  But  the  man  bore  hun  a  grudge  in 
lus  heart  nsTertheless.  One  day  Shams  said  to 
him,  *  Friend,  I  have  pardoned  thee :  wherefore 
art  thou  still  cast  down?  Be  comforted.'  Not- 
withstanding this,  his  lanconr  remanied.  One 
day,  however,  he  met  Shams  in  the  midst  of  a 
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within  Mm,  and  he  shouted  out,  *  There  is 
no  deity  save  God ;  Sbams-ud-Din  is  the  apostle 
of  God ! '  One  of  the  market  people  came  forward 
to  cut  him  down,  but  Shams  uttered  so  terrific  a 
shout  that  the  man  at  once  fell  down  dead.  The 
rest  of  the  market  people  submitted.  Shams 
now  took  the  disciple  by  the  hand  and  led  him 
away  J  remarking  to  him,  ^My  good  friend,  my 
name  is  Mahomed.  Thou  shouldst  have  shouted, 
'^  Mahomed  is  the  apostle  of  God."  The  rabble 
will  not  take  gold  that  is  not  coined.'  Sbams-ud- 
Diu's  an'ogance  and  violence  at  length  brought 
htm  into  difficulties,  for  he  was  arrested  during 
a  tumult  which  his  followers  bad  raised,  and 
removed  by  the  police.  All  his  pupil  Jalal's 
miraculons  powers  failed  to  find  out  his  where- 
abouts after  this.  He  is  said  to  have  been  flayed 
alive  at  Multnn,  and  over  his  supposed  remains  a 
magnificent  shrine  has  been  erected  Tradition 
ascribes  the  intense  heat  of  Multan  to  his  prayer, 
from  which  the  sun  descended  from  the  heavens 
to  cook  his  food.  Burton  says  the  Multan  people 
slew  bim  in  order  to  have  his  body  among  Uiem. 

SHAMS-ud-DIN  ALTAMSH  was  purchased 
by  Kutub-ud-Din  Aibak  for  60,000  pieces  of 
silver.  He  rose  through  different  offices  to  be 
governor  of  Behar  at  the  time  of  the  revolt,  a.d. 
1211,  A.H.  607.  Taj-ud-Din  Eldoz  gave  him 
investiture  unasked,  but  subsequently  made  an 
attempt  to  establish  himself  in  India,  and  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  (a.d.  1215,  a.h.  612), 
ending  his  days  in  confinement.  His  reign  was 
marked  by  the  approach  of  the  Moghuls  under 
Ohengiz  Khan,  but  after  withdrawal  he  conquered 
Sind  to  the  south  of  Tatta  (a.d.  1225,  a.h.  622), 
also  Behar  and  Bengal.  In  the  next  six  years 
(A.D.  1226,  A.H.  623,  to  A.D.  1282,  a.h.  630)  he 
was  employed  reducing  Hindustan,  taking  Rin- 
tambor,  Mandu,  Gwalior,  Bhilsa,  and  Ujjain.  He 
died  at  Dehli,  April  1236,  20th  Shaban  633.  He 
had  received  investiture  from  the  kbalif  of 
Baghdad.  The  author  of  the  Jama-ul-Hikayat 
resided  at  his  court.  The  Kutub  Minar  near  Dehli 
¥ras  completed  in  his  reign.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Rukn-ud-Din,  and  then  his  daughter. 
Razzia  Begmn.—Elphin.  p.  322. 

SHAN.  The  Shan,  or  Tai,  or  Thai,  as  they  c«ll 
themselves,  are  the  most  extensively  diffused,  and 
probably  the  most  numerous,  of  the  Indo-Chinese 
races.  Their  tribes  and  clans  are  distributed  from 
lat  25i°  N.  to  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  in  lat.  13i  N.,  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Munipur  river,  the  Kyendwen 
river,  the  Irawadi,  the  Salwin,  and  the  tributaries 
of  the  Menam.  Thai  is  the  native  name  of  the 
Siamese,  and  their  chief  divisions  are  Laos,  Shan, 
Ahom,  and  Khamti.  The  race  swarm  in  many 
tribes  over  the  countries  stretohing  from  the 
valleys  between  China  and  Tibet  on  &e  north,  to 
the  Gulf  of  Siam  in  the  south.  They  occupy 
all  the  territories  between  the  Irawadi  and  uie 
mountains  of  Annam,  and  if  united  would  form 
a  most  formidable  state  in  Eastern  Asia. 

I^apping  the  Burmese  round,  from  N.W.  by  N. 
and  E.  to  S.W.,  from  Assam  and  the  Brahma- 
putra to  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  they  are  found  from 
the  borders  of  Manipur  to  the  heart  of  Yunnan, 
and  from  the  valley  of  Assam  to  Bankok  and 
Kamboja,  everywhere  Buddhist,  everywhere  to 
some  ezt^it  dvilised,  and  everywhere  speaking 
the  same  language  with  little  variation.  Their 
traditions,  as  also  those  of  Siam,  speak  of  a  great 


kingdom  held  by  this  race  in  the  north  of  the 
present  Burmese  empire,  but  the  race  is  now  split- 
into  a  great  number  of  unconnected  principalities, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Siam  is  now  perhaps  the  only 
independent  Shan  State  in  existence.  All  the 
others  are  subject  or  tributary  to  British  India. 
Ava,  China,  or  Cochin  -  China.  In  lat.  24^^ 
to  25^°  north-east  of  the  Kakhyen,  the  Shnn 
tribe  occupy  the  left  bank  of  the  Nam  Kathe  or 
Munipur  river,  between  the  23d  and  24th  degree 
of  north  latitude,  south  of  the  Kathe  or  Moi  tai 
tribe,  and  west  of  the  Kubo  valley ;  also,  near 
Bamo  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Irawadi,  with  the 
Kakhyen  on  the  north  and  on  the  east,  mixed  up 
with  the  Pwo  and  with  the  Kadu  on  the  south. 
Shan  States  are  extensive  at  the  forks  of  the  rivers 
which  in  lat.  18°  N.  form  the  sources  of  the 
Menam  river;  and  in  lat.  15°  N.,  and  between 
long.  99**  and  100°  E.,  they  dwell  in  the  moun- 
tains on  which  grow  the  sappan-wood  forests. 
The  Shan,  who  are  tributary  to  the  Burmese 
empire,  consist  of  twelve  petty  states,  the  heredit- 
ary chiefs  of  which,  called  Tsawbwa,  hold  from 
Mandalay.  Of  the  twelve  states,  seven  are  on 
the  west  and  five  on  the  east  of  the  Salwin. 
Mobye  and  Mohmo,  the  states  nearest  to  the  Red 
Karen,  pay  tribute  to  them.  The  other  states  are 
named  Nyimg-yu-we,  Myelat,  Mone,  Legya, 
Theinne,  Mormeit,  and  Thung-bain,  Kaiugma- 
Maing-maing,  Maingleng-gye,  Kiang-hung,  Kiang- 
tung,  and  Kiang-khen.  The  Shan  are  called  Kabu 
in  the  Munipur  language. 

The  Shan  country  is  the  Laos  of  geographers. 
Leaving  out  of  view  the  intruding  and  partially 
interspread  Shan  or  Lau  tribes,  the  Burmans 
march  on  the  north  with  rude  tribes  of  their  own 
family,  collectively  termed  Singpho  (properly 
Sing  Phol),  who  occupy  the  Upper  Irawadi.  On 
the  extreme  north,  the  linguistic  boundaries  of 
the  Singpho  are  unknown.  It  is  possible  that 
they  march  with  the  Khampa  or  ruder  Tibetans  of 
the  S.E.,  unless  the  snowy  mountains  which  there 
form  the  watershed  between  the  Irawadi  and  the 
Tsang-po  cut  them  off,  as  is  more  probable,  from 
all  intercourse  with  their  northern  neighbours. 
The  Shan  or  Tai,  the  powerful  Siamese,  on  the 
extreme  south-east,  are  the  youngest,  but  the 
most  powerful,  member  of  the  Shan  family. 
Tliey  trace  their  origin  to  an  offshoot  from  the 
Laos,  whom  they  formerly  denominated  Great 
Tai,  while  they  called  themselves  Little  Tai. 
They  were  originally  tributary  to  Cambodia,  but 
became  independent  in  A.D.  1350. 

About  the  13th  century,  the  Lau  were  a  power- 
ful and  conquering  people  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  basin  of  the  Irawadi,  where  theu*  capital  was 
at  Mo-gaung  (Muang-gaung  or  Mung  Khong), 
and  whence,  in  a.d.  1224,  thev  sent  an  expedition 
which  subjugated  Assam  and  established  Ahom 
rule.  Their  native  country  waa  a  portion  of  the 
basins  of  the  Mei-kong  and  the  Menam,  including 
Yunnan. 

The  Ahom,  on  the  extreme  north-west,  came 
into  Assam  about  the  beginning  of  the  12th 
century,  about  the  same  time  that  the  Siamese 
went  south. 

Before  the  13th  century,  the  Tai  formed  a 
compact  body  on  the  east,  and  perhaps  north  of 
Burma,  probably  pressed  on  by  the  Moghuls  in 
China,  ^blal  ^han  having  fixed  himself  in  Assam 
in  the  time  of  the  first  Ahom  chief. 
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The  exact  position  of  the  Great  Tai,  the  Laos  of 
•geographers,  is  unknown. 

In  A.D.  1228,  Ghukupha,  king  of  Pong,  assumed 
for  himself  and  people  the  title  of  Ahom,  the 
peerless,  now  softened  to  Assam.  About  the  same 
time,  they  took  possession  of  a  higher  portion  of 
the  upper  basin  of  the  Mili,  where  their  chief 
seat  was  at  Khamti,  whence  the  name  by  which 
this  branch  is  still  known. 

In  the  basin  of  the  Irawadi,  the  Shan  are  inter- 
mixed with  the  Tibeto-Burman  tribes,  amongst 
whom  they  have  intruded ;  but  in  large  portions 
of  it  they  are  the  principal  population,  and  in  the 
N.E.  comer  of  the  empire  the  Khamti  may  be 
considered  as  independent.  It  is  probable  that 
the  Siamese,  with  the  tribes  of  the  Upper  Menam 
and  of  the  Mei-kong,  are  directly  connected  with 
those  of  Yunnan,  and  are  not  offshoots  from  the 
colony  of  Muang-gaung.  The  Siame.*e  have 
advanced  more  than  half-way  down  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  and  but  for  the  check  given  to  them 
towards  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  by  the 
establishment  of  Penang  as  a  British  settlement, 
their  sway  would  now  have  embraced  Perak,  and 

Srobably  have  extended  to  the  confines  of 
[alacca.  The  northern  clans  almost  everywhere 
retain  their  independence,  although  owning  a 
nominal  allegiance,  and  in  some  instances  paying 
tribute,  to  Burma,  to  China,  or  to  Siam,  those  on 
the  frontiers  of  Yunnan  propitiating  both  the 
Golden  Foot  and  the  Son  of  Heaven,  by  an 
acknowledgment  of  fealty,  and  some  ecDding  a 
triennial  offering  to  the  latter. 

The  Phaki  or  Phakial  race  on  the  Dihang  river, 
the  Kamjang  of  Sadiya,  and  the  numerous  settle- 
ments of  the  Khamti  race,  are  all  colonies  of  this 


At  Bhamo,  to  the  north,  east,  and  south" 
east  of  which  they  are  numerous,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Shan  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
Siamese. 

The  Lau,  on  the  borders  of  China,  differ  little 
from  the  Chinese  of  Yunnan,  and  their  stock  was 
probably  the  Eame.  AVhere  they  are  in  contact 
with  the  old  races  they  have  considerably  altered. 
In  the  valley  of  the  Menam,  their  height  is  about 
1^  inches  less  than  the  average  Chinese,  but 
the  average  stature  of  the  French  is  the  same,  viz. 
5  feet  8  inches. 

The  Lau  or  Shan  race  speak  a  language  which 
was  primarily  East  HimaJaic,  like  Mon,  Kambojau, 
Annam,  and  Pa-long.  Like  them,  it  was  carried 
at  some  remote  period  into  the  Brahmaputra 
Gangetic  province,  and  received  some  Dravidian 
roots.  Subsequently  it  shared  in  the  great 
eastern  movement  of  Himalaic  dialects  from  the 
basin  of  the  Ganges  into  that  of  tbe  Irawadi, 
where  it  was  intimately  connected  wiih  some  of 
the  intrusive  West  Himalaic  or  Tibeto-Burman 
dialects.  It  was  then  pressed  further  into  the 
east,  into  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Mei-kong  and 
Tonkin,  and  became  the  language  of  Yunnan. 
During  the  Han  dynasty,  Chinese  colonies  began 
to  occupy  the  valleys  of  Yunnan,  and  from  that 
time  Lau  was  exposed  to  the  influence  of  Chinese, 
and  began  to  receive  the  modified  form  it  possessed 
when  the  pressure  of  that  great  race  on  the  older 
tribes  of  Yunnan  caused  the  Lau  to  swarm  to  the 
westward  and  southward.  AYhen  they  re-entered 
the  basin  of  tbe  Irawadi,  they  had  acquired  from 
their  partially  Chinese  civilisation,  a  superiority 
over  the  Tibeto-Burman  tribes  of  northern  Ultra- 
India,  which  made  the  Lau  clans  predominant 


Shan  race,  retaining  the  costume,  customs,  and  i  along  the  central   belt  of  Ultra-India,  from  tbe 


religion  they  brought  with  them  into  the  Assam 
valley.  Of  these  the  Khamti  are  the  most  numer- 
ous and  important  Whatever  may  have  been  tbe 
original  seat  of  the  Khamti  people,  they  immig- 
rated to  Assam,  since  tbe  middle  of  the  18th 
century,  from  the  country  known  to  the  British 
as  Bor-Khamti,  near  the  sources  of  the  Irawadi, 
which  was  visited  by  Wilcox  in  1826. 

At  present  the  Ijiu,  under  the  names  of  Shan 
and  Khamti,  are  found  in  Upper  Assam,  and 
scattered  over  a  large  portion  of  the  northern  half 
of  the  basin  of  the  Irawadi,  near  to  the  confluence 
of  the  Kyendwen  with  the  principal  stream. 
Scattered  villages  are  even  found  in  Arakan,  on 
the  eastern  side. 

Their  general  complexion  is  light-brown,  their 
hair  black  and  abundant,  nose  not  flattened. 

Those  residing  in  Burma  are  generally  smaller 
than  the  Burmese,  from  whom  they  are  readily 
distinguished  by  their  black  jackets  of  glazed 
calico  and  short  blue  breeches.  The  Siamese 
may  be  considered  as  having  a  remarkable  modi- 
fication of  the  Burma-Chinese  head,  with  a 
peculiar  tendency  to  elongation  and  verticality. 
They  have  large  straight  faces,  flat  occiputs, 
lowness  of  the  hairy  scalp,  comparatively  small 
and  firm  mouth,  hard  staring  eye,  and  a  grave 
expression.  Siamese  appears  by  far  the  roost 
wideiy-spoken  knguage  of  Ultra-India.  It  was 
at  one  time  the  lingua  franca  of  Kidah,  almost  as 
much  as  the  Malay,  and  even  that  wandering 
N^^ro  tribe  the  Semang,  spoke  it  in  some  places. 
It  was  also  current  in  Assaui  and  Yunnan,  at  the 
opposite  extremities  of  UltrA-InHiA. 


Himalaya  to  the  mouth  of  the  Menam. 

The  Shan  are  great  workers  in  silver,  and  the 
art  of  embossing  on  different  utensils  of  silver 
seems  to  be  known  to  the  Kathay  Shan,  of  whom 
there  were  in  the  middle  of  the  19tb  century 
20,000  or  25,000  between  Ava  and  Amirapura. 
Tin  exists  in  the  Shan  States  to  the  south-west 
of  Mandalay,  but  the  mines  have  never  been 
worked.  The  tin  consumed  in  the  country  now  is 
all  imported.  Iron  abounds  in  the  Shan  States, 
and  the  district  of  Pagan,  to  the  south  of  Man- 
dalay, is  noted  for  it  A  manufactory  exists  on  a 
rough-and-ready  scale  in  this  district  at  Ponpah 
Toung,  but  the  out-turn  is  inconsiderable.  To 
the  west  of  Sagning,  for  miles  up  the  Irawadi 
river,  the  ore  abounds— a  rich  hsmatite. — Yule, 
Jour,  Geog,  Soc,  xxvii.,  1857 ;  Mason,  Tenasserim; 
Lathain?s  Ethnology^  pp.  157-257. 

SHANAR  or  Sanan,  a  race  in  the  south  of 
India,  about  Tinnevelty,  Madura,  and  Travan- 
core,  who  are  toddy-drawers,  merchants,  traders, 
shopkeepers,  some  of  whom  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful m  business.  They  are  also  styled  Nadan, 
and  they  append  to. their  names  the  term  gramani 
as  a  tribal  title.  They  arc  a  dark-skinned  race, 
with  low  foreheads,  sunken  eyes,  and  prominent 
cheek-bones,  timid  and  superstitious.  They  are 
not  so  good-looking  even  as  the  Maravar.  They 
are  largely  worshippers  of  evil  spirits  (see  Devil- 
Worship),  but  since  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century  many  have  accepted  ChristiaDity. 

SHANAR  CASSOO,  a  Venetian  sequin. 

SHAN-BAF,  a  cotton  fabric  made  at  Dacca. 

SUAND.    Hind,  of  Kohat*    A  third  quality  of 
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land ;  it  is  allowed  to  bo  fallow,  and  is  cultivated 
for  paddy. 

SHANDUSE,  a  cotton  scarf,  coloured  border 
and  ends,  used  in  Khyrpur. 

SHA-NE.  fiuRM.  A  bast  of  Arakan,  of  a 
reddish -brown  colour,  rough  and  coarse. 

SHANG,  the  second  dynasty  of  China,  began 
B.C.  1569,  lasted  609  years  to  1050.  Twenty- 
eight  reigns  in  fifteen  generations. 

SHANGHAI  is  the  most  northerly  and  most  im- 
portant of  the  Chinese  ports  that  have  been  opened 
to  foreigners.  It  is  a  been,  a  district  city  of 
Sun-kiang-fu,  in  the  province  of  Ktang-si,  is 
situate  on  the  right  banic  of  the  Woo-sung  river, 
lies  in  lat.  30°  25'  N.,  and  in  long.  120°  32'  E., 
being  distant  from  Chusan  about  100  miles,  in 
a  north-westerly  direction.  The  Woo-sung,  its 
river,  flows  into  the  Yang-tze-kiang  (child  of  the 
ocean),  which  is  called  by  many,  and  most  appro- 
priately, the  main  artery  of  China,  as  it  flows 
throuf;h  many  provinces,  and  some  of  the  most 
wealthy  cities  of  China  are  built  upon  its  banks. 
The  Woo-sung,  or  Shanghai  ri?er,  is  deep,  and 
easily  navigable  when  the  bearings  are  under- 
stood. Canncl  coal  Lb  found  in  abundance  near 
Shanghai. 

SHANGRI  or  Sangri.  Hind.  The  seed-pods 
of  the  jhand,  Prosopis  spidgera,  one  of  the 
common  shrubs  of  the  rakh  or  waste  lands  of  the 
Panjab. 

SHANG-TI.  Chin.  A  title  which  some  Chinese 
scholars  apply  to  designate  the  God  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures,  but  which  others  render  supreme  ruler, 
supreme  emperor,  or  ruler  or  emperor  on  high, 
Le  Seigneur  and  Le  Souverain  Maitre  of  Gaubil. 
The  discussion  on  this  point  has  been  going  on 
since  the  16th  century,  the  Jesuit  missionary 
Matieo  Ricci  on  the  one  side,  and  Lingobardi  on 
the  other;  Drs.  Medhurst,  I^egge,  Edkins,  and 
Chalmers  on  one  side,  and  Bishop  Boone,  with 
Drs.  Bridgmans  and  Williams  and  the  Archi- 
mandrite Palladius,  on  the  other. 

SHAN  OIL,  used  in  Burma  for  mixing  with 
paints ;  made  by  the  Shan  from,  it  is  said,  the 
fruit  oif  the  wood-oil  tree,  a  species  of  Diptero- 
carpus. 

SHAN-SI  and  Shen-si,  two  provinces  of 
Northern  China,  separated  by  the  Hoang-ho  or 
Yellow  River.  Shan-si  is  one  of  the  smallest  pro- 
vinces in  China.  It  resembles  in  form  an  oblong 
lozenge,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tartary, 
on  the  south  and  south-west  by  Ho-nan,  on  the 
east  by  Peh-chi-li,  and  on  the  west  by  Shen-si. 

SHAN-TUNG  is  a  long  peninsula,  extending 
towards  Corea^  dividing  the  Gulf  of  Peh-chi-U 
from  the  Yellow  Sea.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north- 
west by  Peh-chi-li,  on  the  south-east  by  Ho-nan, 
and  on  the  south  by  Kiang-si.  It  means  east 
of  the  hills.  Its  surface  is  estimated  at  56,000 
square  miles,  and  the  population  is  nearly  29 
Bullions.  Besides  grain,  this  province  supplies 
large  quantities  of  fish,  a  great  portion  of  which, 
packed  in  ice,  is  sent  to  Pekin  by  the  Imperial 
OanaL  Among  the  vegetable  oils  imported  into 
Ningpo  and  other  Chinese  ports  from  Sban-tung, 
Leaiong,  and  Teisin,  are  oil  of  teuss,  obtained 
from  green  and  dried  peas,  black  oil  of  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  kin  (?),  and  oil  from  the  pea  of  Suchau. 
— Fortune. 

SHA-PHYU,   a  bast  of  Arakan ;    long,   thin, 


.     It. 

Malat. 

.    Sp. 


SHAPOO,  or  wild  slieep  of  I^adakh.  Moorcroft 
in  his  Travels  mentions  seeing  one  killed  near 
Lamem. — Adams. 

SHARBAT.  Hind.  A  beverage  made  of  lime- 
juice  or  pomegranate  juice,  or  merely  sugar  and 
water,  the  French  Eau-sucre.  When  a  Bedouin 
prepares  coffee,  he  drinks  the  first  cup ;  the  Shar- 
bat-i-kajari  of  the  Persians,  and  the  Sulaymani 
of  Egypt,  render  this  precaution  necessary.  The 
Sharbat-i-kajari  is  the  Acqetta  of  Persia,  and 
derives  its  name  from  the  present  royal  family. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  mixture  of  verdigris  with  milk, 
more  probably  a  poison  of  more  activity.  In 
Egypt  and  Mosul,  Sulaymani  (the  common  name 
for  an  Afghan)  is  used  to  signify  poison.  The 
banks  of  the  Nile  are  infamous  for  these  arts,  and 
Muhammad  Ali  Pacha  imported,  it  is  said,  profes- 
sional poisoners  from  Europe.  Sharbat,  Ahab., 
is  from  Sharb,  he  did  drink.  Those  esteemed  are 
Sharab-ul-Laimun,  lemon  sherbet ;  Banafshah, 
violet  sherbet ;  Toot,  mulberry  sherbet;  Hommeyd, 
sorrel  sherbet ;  Zebeed,  raisin  slierbet  Sherbets 
are  favourite  beverages,  made  with  the  juice  of 
fruits,  mixed  with  water  and  sugar,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  rose-water,  or  some  other  fragrant  ingre- 
dient. The  Persian  sharbets  are  most  esteemed. 
— Burton's  Mecca^  iii.  43  ;  Faulkner. 

SHARIF.  Arab.,  Hjnd.,  Pers.  Noble;  the 
tribal  title  of  the  offspring  of  a  Syud  and  woman 
of  another  Muhammadan  tribe ;  also  the  title  of 
the  hereditary  ruler  of  Mecca. 

SHARK. 

Kalb-ul-bahr  (sea-dog),  Ar. 
Groulu  de  mer,  .  .  Fb. 
Hai-fisoh,  ....  GzB. 
Auwal,  ....    HiKD. 

Sharks  belong  to  the  cartilaginous  fishes ;  they 
abound  in  nmnbers  and  species,  and  are  remark- 
able for  their  wide  geographical  distribution. 
They  enter  rivers  to  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  sea.  The  name  for  the  shark  in  Malay  and 
Javanese  is  lyu,  or,  abbreviated,  Yu,  and  is  even 
found  in  some  dialects  of  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific.  The  Carcharodon  Rondelettii  is  the  shark 
of  Australia;  one  of  them  measured  36}  feet 
The  great  basking  shark  is  the  Selache  maxima. 
The  shark  of  the  Tigris  river,  of  Indian  rivers,  and 
Fiji  river  is  Carcharias  Gangeticus. 

The  hammer-headed  shark,  shuang-chi-sha,  is 
caught  on  the  coasts  of  China  and  Formosa.  The 
fins  are  considered  a  great  delicacy,  and  in  their 
dried  state  sell  at  60  dollars  a  pikul ;  when 
skinned,  cleaned,  and  cooked,  often  as  much  as 
200  dollars  a  pikul.  The  fins  of  species  of  Car- 
charias and  Zygsena  are  the  most  prised.  The 
meat  is  tolerably  good. 

The  white  shark,  or  sha-mu-lung  of  the  Chinese, 
grows  to  20  feet  in  length ;  its  fins  are  of  less 
value. 

The  lung-men-sha  is  the  shovel-nosed  sucker. 
Its  fins  and  flesh  are  more  esteemed  than  any  other. 

The  saw-fish  of  China,  also  called  shark  saw- 
fish or  sha-chu-yu,  grows  to  16  feet  in  length. 
Its  meat  is  eaten,  and  fins  are  esteemed.  The  saw 
is  kept  as  a  talisman  to  ward  off  evil  spirits. 

The  fishermen  of  Auping,  in  Formosa,  distin- 
guish sixteen  sharks.  The  most  dangerous  to 
man  is  the  ta-yuan-t'ou-sha,  or  big  round-headed 
shark.  Its  fins  are  of  second  quality,  and  flesh 
indifferent.     Chinese  say  that  the  eat-bird  shark, 


Peace-cane, 
Jyu,  Tu,     , 
TibuTon, 


smooth  layers,  light-coloured,  touj^h,  and  flexible.  |  shih-niao-sha,  simulates  death,  and  floats  on  the 
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surface  of  the  water.  Sea  birds  thinking  it  dead,  feet,  well  out  at  sea.  They  are  put  in  one  day 
alight  on  it,  and  are  caught  by  the  shark  sinking  i  and  taken  out  the  next,  so  that  they  are  down 
iu  tail,  on  which  the  birds  move  towards  its  head.  |  two  or  three  times  a  week,  according  to  the  state 
Shark  skin  is  used  by  the  native  workmen  for  of  the  weather  and  success  of  the  fishing.  Tht» 
polishing  wood  and  ivory ;  and  shark-fins  are  |  lesser  sharks  are  occasionally  found  dead, —the 
largely  exported  to  China.     In  the  Gulf  of  Manaar    larger  ones  much  exhausted.    On  being  taken 

'       '        '        -  -^    .      1     *     1  •  •     iiome,  the  fins  are  cut  off  and  dried  on  the  sand» 

in  the  sun ;  the  flesh  is  cut  up  in  long  stripes  and 


they  are  taken  for  the  sake  of  theii*  oil,  of  which 
they  yield  such  a  quantity  that  shark's  oil  is  a 
recognised  export.  A  trade  also  exists  in  drying 
their  fins,  for  which,  owing  to  the  gelatine  con- 
tained in  them,  a  ready  market  is  found  in  China, 
whiUier  the  skin  of  the  basking  shark  is  also  sent, 
to  be  converted,  it  is  said,  into  shagreen.  Sharks 
are  said  to  attack  the  fair-skinned  races  more 
frequently  than  men  of  darker  hues,  and  the 
pearl-divers  of  the  Persian  Gulf  used  to  blacken 
their  skins  with  a  view  to  avoid  these  monsters. 

In  the  South  Pacific  and  Sandwich  Islands  sharks 
were  formerly  worshipped.  When  the  king  or  the 
priests  of  this  divinity  imagined  that  the  shark 
wanted  food,  they  sallied  forth  with  attendants, 
one  of  whom  carried  a  lasso,  which  they  threw  at 
random  amongst  any  crowd,  and  whoever  was 
caught  was  strangled,  cut  in  pieces,  and  thrown 
into  the  sea. 

There  are  many  large  boats,  with  crews  of 
twelve  men  each,  constantly  employed  in  the 
shark  fishery  in  Kurachee.  The  value  of  the  fins 
(Paak,  DuK.,  Guj.,  Hind.;  lyu  sirap,  Yu  sirap, 
.VIalay  ;  Soora  meen  sepputay,  Tam.)  sent  to 
Bombay  varies  from  Rs.  13,000  to  Rs.  18,000 
a  year.  Of  this  a  portion  only  passes  directly 
into  the  hands  of  the  fishermen,  each  boat 
earning  perhaps  Rs.  1000  annually,  or  Rs.  100 
for  each  man.  From  this  falls  to  be  deducted 
the  cost  of  material  and  other  charges.  This 
trade  was  noticed  by  Dr.  Royle  in  1842.  It 
affords  on  some  occasions  to  Bombay  alone,  taking 
fish-maws  and  shark -fins  together,  as  much  as 
foiur  lakhs  of  rupees  (£40,000),  and  furnishes  the 
chief  means  of  support  to  at  least  8000  fisher- 
men, or,  including  their  families,  to  probably 
not  less  than  15,000  human  beings.  One  boat 
will  sometimes  capture  at  a  draught  as  many  as 
a  hundred  sharks  of  different  sizes,  but  sometimes 
Ihey  will  be  a  week,  sometimes  a  month,  without 
securing  a  single  fish.  The  fishermen  are  very 
averse  to  revealing  the  amount  of  their  captures. 
In<niiries  of  this  sort  are  supposed  by  them  to  be 
made  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  taxation. 
The  great  basking  shark,  or  mhor,  is  always  har- 
pooned   It  is  found  floating  or  asleep  near  the 


salted  for  food,  and  the  liver  is  taken  out  and 
crushed  down  for  oil.  The  head,  backbone,  and 
entrails  are  left  on  the  shore  to  rot,  or  thrown 
into  the  sea,  where  numberless  little  sharks  are 
generally  on  the  watch  to  eat  up  the  remains  of 
their  kindred.  The  fishermen  themselves  are  only 
concerned  in  the  capture  of  the  sharks.  So  soon 
as  they  are  landed  they  are  purchased  by  Bania 
merchants,  on  whose  account  all  the  other  opera- 
sions  are  performed.  The  Bania  collect  them  in 
large  quantities,  and  transmit  them  to  agents  in 
Bombay,  by  whom  they  are  sold  for  shipment  to 
China.  Not  only  are  the  fins  of  all  the  ordinary 
varieties  of  shark  prepared  for  the  market,  but 
those  also  of  the  saw-fish,  of  the  cat*fish,  an  1  of 
some  varieties  of  ray  or  skate, — the  latter,  indeed, 
merges  almost  insensibly  into  the  form  of  those  of 
the  shark.  The  cat-fish,  known  in  India  by  the  Fame 
name  as  in  Britain,  has  a  head  very  like  that  of 
its  European  congener,  from  which  it  differs  in 
all  other  respects  most  remarkably.  Itfi  skin  is 
of  a  tawny  yellowish-brown,  shading  from  dark- 
brown  on  the  back  to  dirty-yellow  on  the  Injlly. 
It  is  beautifully  covered  all  over  with  spots  of  the 
shape  and  size  of  those  of  the  leopard,  simtlariy 
arranged.  The  value  of  sharks'  fins  annually 
exported  from  Bombay  amounts  to  betwixt  a  lakh 
and  a  half  and  two  lakhs  of  rupees.  The  lar^^ext 
fishery  at  any  given  port  is  probably  that  of 
Kurachee,  which  affords  nearly  one-tenth  of  the 
whole,  but  the  shark  fishery  is  conducted  all 
along  the  Bombay  coast  In  Fiji  they  are  said 
to  be  caught  by  means  of  a  carioosly-formed 
piece  of  wood,  about  4  feet  long,  and  in  shape 
very  much  like  a  whale  boat,  but  8<4id.  From  a 
hole  in  the  centre  descends  a  strong  cotA  of 
twisted  rattan,  forming  a  running  noose. 

Sharks  of  the  south  of  Asia  are  a  regular  articli* 
of  trade  for  the  market  of  China,  where  they  arv 
prized  for  theur  restorative  quahties.  They  an- 
sought  for  from  every  maritime  country  between 
the  Arabian  Gulf  and  the  East  Indian  Islands. 

The  shark  fins  of  commerce  are  not  exclusivt'lT 
selected    from  sharks  (Squali),  but  equally  from 


surface  of  the  water,  and  is  then  struck  with  a    Rai».      Quantities    examined   at    Penang  wen 
harpoon  8  feet  long.     The  fish  once  struck  is    composed    of   fins  of^  the    genera    Stegostoma 


allowed  to  run  till  tired,  and  is  then  pulled  in  and 
beaten  with  clubs  till  stunned.  A  large  hook  is 
now  hooked  into  its  eyes  or  nostrils,  or  wherever 


Garcharias,  Sphyrna,  Fristts,  Khinobatus,  Try|on. 
and  Myliobatis.  But  of  all  fidies,  sharks  and 
rays  are  t^e  most  valued  by  the  Chinese.    Th» 


it  can  be  ^ot  most  easily  attached,  and  by  this    fish  and  entrails  of   all,  not  even  the  electne 


the  shark  is  towed  in-shore.  Several  boats  are 
requisite  for  towing.  The  mhor  is  often  40,  some- 
times 60  feet  in  length  ;  the  mouth  is  occasionally 
4  feet  wide.  All  other  varieties  of  shark  are 
canght  in  nets  in  something  like  the  way  in  which 
herrings  are  caught  in  Europe.  The  net  is  made 
of  strong  English  whip-cord,  the  mesh  about  6 
inches ;  they  are  generally  6  feet  wide,  and  are 
from  six  to  eight  hundred  fathoms,  from  three- 
quarters  to  nearly  a  mile  in  lenffth.  On  the  one 
aide  are  floats  of  wood  about  4  feet  in  length,  at 
mtervals  of  6  feet ;  on  the  other,  pieces  of  stone. 


rays  (ToroedinideA)  excepted,  are  eaten  6^ 
fresh  or  aried.  The  skin  is  used  for  polishii^r. 
or  converted  into  shngreen.  Gdatinc  is  ob- 
tained from  the  larger  fins,  glue  from  the  smaller. 
All,  except  the  caudal  fins,  are  cat  at  the  root  m 
as  to  leave  as  little  flesh  as  possible.  Hie  root  ii 
dipped  in  wetted  lime  (dinnam),  in  the  erroneoiv 
belief  of  preventing  atta<^  of  insects,  and  then 
the  fins  are  dried  in  the  son.  Those  imported  is 
the  Straits  Settlements  are  packed  protnisciioail; 
in  gunny  bags,  each  containing  from  one-half  ^ 
one  piknl.     According  to  the  value  in  the  Chia«i^ 


The  uotA  are  sunk  in  deep  water  from  80  to  160    market,  the  fishmongen  assort  the  fins  in  two 
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kinds,  white  and  black.  The  white  consists  ex- 
clttsiyely  of  the  dorsal  fins,  which  are  on  both 
sides  of  a  uniform  light  colour,  and  reputed  to 
yield  more  gelatine  than  the  other  fins.  In  China, 
the  lovers  of  gelatinous  soups  pay  from  30  to  40 
Spanish  dollars  per  pikul  for  white  fins.     The 


being  about  178  miles  by  water  from  the  former 
city,  and  97^  miles  directly  S.S.E.  from  the  latter. 
Lower  down,  after  passing  for  about  40  miles 
through  marshes,  and  coming  near  the  tomb  of 
Ezra,  the  river  resumes  it  former  size  and  cha- 
racter, as  it  winds  in  the  general  southern  direc- 


pectoral,  ventral,  and  anal  fins  pass  under  the  tion  to  Koornah,  which  place  is  232  miles  from 
denomination  of  black  fins.  The  coloiu:,  how-  '  Kut-ul-Amarah  by  the  windings,  and  144^  in 
ever,  varies,  according  to  the  species,  from  buff  to    direct  distance. 

grey  or  brown,  and  most  of  them  are  of  two  SHAT-ul-ARAB  is  the  united  stream  of  the 
different  colours,  the  upper  surface  being  dark,  I  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  the  two  rivers  of  Mesopo- 
the  lower  light.      The   black  fins,   for  obvious    tainia.     It  is  called  by  British  sailors  the  Basrah 


reasons  the  most  numerous,  are  supposed  to  yield 
a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  gelatine,  and 
sell  in  China  from  15  to  20  Spanish  dollars  per 
pikul. — Montgomery^  i.  p.  422 ;  Tennenfs  Ceylon ^ 
p.  826;  KeppeVs  ImL  Arch,  ii.  p.  205;  Low's 
Sarawak^  p.  89 ;  Bombay  Monthly  Times ;  Royle 
on  Isinglass. 

SHARK  A.  Arab.  Law,  equity,  the  precepts 
of  Mahomed;  religion,  faith,  justice.  Written 
properly  Shar'a.  In  the  Muhammadan  religion, 
the  law,  as  the  precepts  of  Mahomed  derived 
from  the  Koran,  is  sometimes  classed  as  (1) 
Itikadat,  articles  of  faith  ;  (2)  Ibadat,  religious 
worship ;  (3)  Muamalat,  civil  law  or  social  trans- 
actions; (4)  Muzajar,  criminal  law,  punish- 
ment ;  and  (5)  Adab,  moral  conduct. 

The  fakir  or  darvesh  act  in  accordance  with 
religion  (Ba-sharra)  or  differently  (Be-sharra). 
The  Ba-sharra  are  family  men,  and  living  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  Koran. 

Tlie  Be-sharra,  without  the  law,  are  majzub, 
celibates,  whose  sanctity  places  them  above  the 
laws  of  the  Koran. 

In  India,  the  chief  fakirs  are — Kadaria  or 
Hanawa,  whose  founder  lived  at  Baghdad ;  Chistia, 
followers  of  Banda  nawaz,  whose  shrine  is  at 
Kulburga ;  Shuturiah ;  Tabkatia  or  Madria ;  Ma- 
lanej ;  Kafai  or  Gurzmar ;  Jalalia ;  Sohagia  ; 
Nakshbandia ;  Bawapiari  ka  Fakir.  —  Wilson's 
Gloss, 

SHART.  Arab.  Employed  by  Muhammadans 
in  Southern  India  to  indicate  a  horse  conveyance, 
either  buggy  or  palanquin  carriage.  In  Bombay, 
the  Tamil  words  Sikram-po,  literally  go  quickly, 
are  applied  to  the  latter  conveyance. 

SHASTHI.  Hind.  The  sixth  day  of  the  new 
moon  ;  in  Hindu  belief  is  dugdha,  or  unpropitious 
for  any  good  work.  (2)  A  Hindu  goddess,  pro- 
tector of  children. 

SHASTRA.  Sansk.  The  holy  books  of  the 
Hindus.  Of  tlie  six  Yedanga  or  bodies  of  learning, 
three  belong  to  grammar ;  one  relates  to  religious 
ceremonies;  a  fifth  to  the  whole  compass  of 
mathematics ;  and  the  sixth  to  the  explanation  of 
obscure  words  or  phrases  in  the  Vedas.  Subor- 
dinate to  these  Anga  (though  the  reason  of  the 
arrangement  is  not  obvious)  are  the  series  of 
sacred  poems,  the  body  of  law,  and  the  six  philo- 
sophical ahastras.  Shastra,  Saksk.,  Ib  from  Shas, 
to  rule. 

8HASTREE  oi*  Shastri,  a  Brahman  learned  in 
the  religions  books  of  the  Hindus. 

SHATATAPA,  a  Hindu  ascetic  mentioned  in 
the  Markandeya  Parana.  He  was  one  of  the 
Smiiti  writers,  and  wrote  the  Karma  Yivaka. — 
Ward,  iv.  p.  27. 

SHAT-u-DIJLAH,  a  name  of  the  Tigns  at  far 
as  Knt-ul-Anuunah,  a  small  town  on  the  left  bank 
neariy  midway  between  Baghdad  and  Koomah,  >  88. 
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or  Euphrates.  It  is  a  fine  river,  about  1200  yards 
wide  at  its  mouth,  and  is  navigable  for  large 
vessels  drawing  18  feet  to  beyond  Basrah,  a  dis- 
tance of  80  miles  from  its  bar,  in  lat  29°  46'  N., 
and  long.  48"^  40'  E.  The  rise  and  fall  at  spring- 
tides ranges  from  8  to  10  feet.  It  disembogues 
into  the  Persian  Gulf. 

SHAT-ul-HAI,  a  canal  which  leaves  the  Tigris 
nearly  opposite  the  town  of  Knt-ul-Amarah,  and 
runs  to  the  Euphrates  about  80  miles  above 
Koornah. — Mac  Oregor, 

SHAWL  GOAT,  Capra  hircus,  L.,  the  shawl 
goat  of  Spiti,  yields  inferior  wool  to  that  of  Tibet 
Shawl  goats'  hair  is  called  Psshm  in  Hindi,  and 
Kashmiri  lena  in  Tibetan.  The  common  domestic 
goat  of  Ijadakh  is  the  well-known  shawl  goat,  of 
which  there  are  said  to  be  two  varieties.  One  is  a 
large  animal  with  great  horns,  called  Rappoo ;  the 
other,  smaller  and  with  slender  horns,  is  called 
Tilloo.  It  thrives  only  in  the  most  elevated  dis- 
tricts. It  is  bred  in  Nubra,  Zanskar,  and  Rukchu, 
but  the  finest  wool  is  brought  from  Ruthog  and 
Gnari,  which  formerly  belonged  to  I^akh,  and 
from  Chang-Thang,  or  the  soutJiern  and  moun- 
tainous districts  of  Khotan.  It  is  only  ahom  once 
a  year,  and  the  wool  is  at  once  separated  from  the 
coarser  hair.  The  hair  is  pulled  out,  and  is  manu- 
factured into  blanketing,  for  tents,  coarse  sacking, 
and  ropes  for  home  consumption.  The  wool  is 
shorn,  and  is  exported  to  Kashmir,  and  to  Nurpur, 
Amritsar,  Lahore,  Ludhiana,  Ambala,  Rampur  on 
the  Sutlej,  and  Nepal.  To  Rampur  and  Nepal, 
the  wool  is  exported  direct  from  Ruthog  and 
Gnari,  but  Leh  is  the  entrepot  between  the  other 
shawl  marts  and  the  wool-producing  countries. 
The  fine  shawl-wool  is  called  Lena  (Lana,  Lat.), 
the  common  wool  Bal,  and  the  hair  Pu.  In 
Kashmir,  the  wool  is  sold  to  the  merchants  at 
Kashmiri  Rs.  4.8  or  Company's  Rs.  2.10  per  seer. 
The  average  quantity  of  shawl- wool  exported  from 
Ladakh  to  Kashmir  and  other  places  is  about  16 
loads  or  6400  maunds  of  16  seers  each,  half  of 
which  goes  to  Kashmir  alone.  The  average  price 
in  liadakh  is  about  two  rupees  per  seer,  or  £20,400 
a  ton.  Each  shawl  goat  yielos  about  half  a  oeer. 
The  goats  are  about  80,000  in  number,  and  their 
value  £82,000,  each  goat  being  priced  at  four 
rupees.  The  Kashmiriau  merchants  purchase  the 
wool  at  Leh,  at  the  rate  of  80  pul  (small  handfuls) 
for  a  small  rupee.  Shawl -wool  is  produced  most 
abundantly  and  of  the  finest  quality  in  the  steppes 
between  the  Sbayuk  and  the  main  branch  of  the 
Indus.  About  £10,000  worth  may  be  carried  down 
the  Sutlej  to  Ludhiana  and  Dehli.  Mr.  Moororoft 
esdmated  the  importation  into  Kashmir  alone  at 
£75,000  of  value,  and  the  annual  value  of  tha 
shawl  manufacture  of  Kashmir  at  £800,000.^ 
Vigne;    Cunningham;    Honker's   Journal,  ii.    p. 
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varu'ly  of  colours  Id  tlieir  iwtt«r 
PonT.  work  informB  us  of  the  rxtcnsion  of  thii  matiit- 
•  Sp-  I  fftcture  to  the  State  of  Ijihore,  where  it  is  Hud 
'  TV?'     '''*'*  vien  then  1000  maiiufaclories  employed  on 

them.    A  mixture  of  wool  and  aiilt  for  turbaiidB  is 
Akbar  WBH  very  fond  of  woollen 


SHAWLS. 
OhftlB,  Ch»lei,  .    .    .  Fr.  I  ChsiM,   . 
Scbalen Geel     Scbnv«aot, 

Shul,  Guj.,  Hind.,  Perh.    Snluvaigsl, 

Sh»»iili It.     Saluvalu, 

Kayin-rambnt,      Malat.  I 

lu  eaalern  countries  the  ahawl  is  considered  the  ,  *'so  BpoKi  ,,    -   ,      , .       ... 

most  essential  and  graceful  part  of  onianiental  I  **"*''' «'Pf'^'*''y.°' '"''*"''''■  "^  o"1.^7*  .*'>"'■  •'',''^» 
dre«,  and  in  India  it  was  by  no  means  i.nuaual  to\^^^  "«!«■  >'"!•  .'^o"*  ■■\'"«  ■  "Jich  is  wool  in 
pay  10,000  rupeeB  (£1000)  for  one  of  the  finest !  e^"?"''  g^l:  '"cl'^ng  to  red,  though  some  are 
Kihmlr  shavEls,  which  in  oil  probability  had  I'ff'^^'*'?.  "!""•  ^"'^  "'';«''  "''"""  "">  '""""P*^. 
coBt  the  labour  of  a  whole  family  for  a  lifetime.  I  »^le  torliphness,  wanmth.andaoftneaR  tonnerly 
Those  by  far  the  moat  taluable  are  taken  by  native    ^^^y  *ei-c  aU^ys  made  with  .vool  in  its  orig.nal 

[pj^    ^  \  stat#,  but  His  Majesty  l.ad  some  of  them  dyed,  h 


In  the  11  years  1850-61,  the  Kashmir  shawls 
exported  from  India  were  valued  as  under  := — 
lS.W-61,  £171,700  ■  1851-55,  £197.890  ,  lit-iS-W,  £310,027 
ISr.l-B2,     146,270   lS.-.5..-«,     200,27911859-60,     252-828 


said  that  they  will  not  take  a  red  colour. 
Secondly,  Sifed  Alcheh,  which  they  also  called 
Terebdar.     The  natural  colours  of  the  wool  are 

and  bltiek,  and   they  wove  three  sorts  of 


ISM-S,'^    215,659  18.W-57,    29o',C40  1860-fil|    361-093  I  them,— white,  black,  and  grey.     Formerly  there 
1853-54,    170-153  j  1S57-68,    227,618 1  '  were  not  above  three  or  four  different  colours  for 

Of  the  above,  80  per  cent,  was  shipped  to  the  shawls,  but  Akbar  had  iliem  made  of  various 
United  Kln^om,  Suei,  the  Arabian  and  Persian  ■"■«■  Third,  Zerody,  flulabntim,  Kishydeh,  tlie 
Gulfs,— America,  France,  and  China  taking  the  '  Bimdlienun,  Cheet,  Alcheh,  and  the  Puradar, 
remaining  part.      The    imports  and   exports   in    which  were  of  His  Majesty  s  invention.      FourUi, 

latter  years  were  as  under : from  being  short  pieces,  he  had  Ihem  made  long 

— enough  for  Jamahs.     His  Majesty  introduced  the 

custom  of  wearing  two  shawls,  one  under  the 
other,  which  is  a  considerable  addition  to  their 
beauty.  By  the  attention  of  Akbar,  the  manu- 
facture of  shawls  in  Kashmir  was  in  a  very 
flourishing  state,  and  in  Lahore  there  were  up- 
wards of  1000  manufacturers  of  this  kind.  They 
also  made  an  imitatiun  of  shawls  with  the  wftrp  of 
silk  and  the  woof  of  wool,  and  this  kind  were  called 
Mayfin.     Of  both  kinds  were  made  turbanda,  etc 

_.  This  in  now  by  far  the  moat  important  manu- 

Although  in  many  branches  of  textile  manufac-  facture  iu  the  Panjab  ;  but  it  was  almost 
t<iTe  Europe  has  outstripped  her  oriental  teacher,  entirely  confined  to  Kashmir,  until  about  18!!U  ; 
there  is  still  found  among  tlie  workmen  of  the  a  terrible  famine  visited  Kashmir,  and,  in  con- 
eaat  a  degree  of  taste  in  the  adjuslmenl  of  their  {  se<iiieDce,  numbers  of  the  shawl  -  weavers  enii- 
djsigns,  an  amount  of  skill  applied  to  tho  getting  ;  grated  to  the  Panjab  and  settled  in  Aniritsar. 
up  of  the  fabric  and  the  blending  of  p:itteruB,  i  Nurpnr,  DinanagFir,  IHIaknath,  Jalalpur,  and 
aid  colours  eo  aptly  combined,  as  tj)  leave  nothing  I  Liidliiana,  in  all  of  which  places  the  manufac- 
to  be  desired,  but  rather  to  show  that  what  I  tore  continues  to  flourish.  The  best  ahanls  of 
Europe  is  now  arriving  at  in  arts  design  by  the  |  Panjab  manufacture  are  made  at  Amritsar,  which 
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aid  of  scientific  teachings,  has  been  practised 
amongst,  those  ancient  races  during  the  last 
thousand  years.  The  correct  priuciple  which 
science  has  laid  down  in  the  schools  of  the  west, 
that  the  patterns  and  colours  of  woven  goods 
should  diversify  plain  surfaces  without  disturbing 
the  impression  of  flatness,  has  evidently  been 
known  to  them  from  the  earlicflt  times.  Nor  is  it 
in  this  alone  that  the  workmen  of  the  east  excel ; 
they  are  equally  celebrated  for  the  rich  and  varied 
beauty  of  their   patterns,  and   the  strict  appro- 

friateness  of  these  to  the  colours  employed. 
oremoet  amongst  the  woven  fabrics  are  the 
world-famed  shawls,  the  finest  of  which,  in  spite 
of  many  imitations  in  Europe,  are  still  produced 
in  the  vale  of  Kashmir.  From  the  neck  and 
underpart  of  the  body  of  the  wool  goat  is  t^en 
the  fine  flossy  silk-like  wool,  which  is  worked  up 
into  those  beautiful  shawls  with  an  exquisite  taste 
and  skill,  which  all  the  mechanical  ingenuity  of 
Europe  has  never  been  able  to  imitate  with  more 
than  partial  success. 

From  the  Ayin  Akbari,  written  in  the  16th 
century,  we  gi^er  that  the  emperor  Akbsr  en- 
couraged  the  nuuiufacture  of  these  shawls  by 
every  means  in  his  power,  even  designing  some 
himself,   and  introducing  a  greater  and  richer 


emporium  of  the  shawl  trade.  But 
none  of  the  shawls  made  in  the  Panjab  can  com- 
pete with  the  best  shawls  made  in  Kashmir  itself, 
— first,  because  the  Panjab  manufacturers  are 
unable  to  obtain  the  finest  kinds  of  wool ;  and, 
secondly,  by  reason  of  the  inferiority  of  the  dyeing, 
the  excellence  of  which  in  Kashmir  is  attributed 
to  some  chemical  peculiarity  in  the  water  there. 
Oo  receipt  of  the  raw  pashm  or  shawl-wool,  the 
first  operation  is  that  of  cleaning  it ;  this  is  done 
generally  by  women.  The  best  kind  is  cleaned 
with  lime  and  water,  but  ordinarily  the  wool  is 
cleaned  by  being  shaken  up  with  flour.  The  next 
operation  is  that  of  separating  the  hair  from  the 
pashm ;  this  is  a  tedious  operation,  bnt  tbe  value 
of  the  cloth  subsequently  manufactured  varies 
with  the  amount  of  care  bestowed  upon  it.  The 
wool  thus  cleaned  and  sorted  is  spun  into  thread 
with  the  common  churka  or  native  spinning 
machine.  This  is  also  an  operation  requiring 
great  care.  White  paahmina  taread  of  the  finest 
quality  will  sometimes  cost  as  mach  as  £2,  10s.  a 
pound.  The  thread  is  next  dyed,  and  is  then 
ready  for  the  loom. 

Plain  shawls  are  simply  woven  with  ji  long, 
narrow,  and  heavy  shuttle,  but  wiegated  shawls 
are  worked  with  wooden  needles  instead  of  a 
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ah  utile,  there  being  a  separate  needle  for  each 
col  oar. 

The  shawls  are  made  both  long  and  square,  the 
former  generally  measuring  54  inches  wide  and 
126  long,  the  latter  63  to  72  inches  square.  In 
sonoe  parts  of  Asia  the&e  shawls  are  worn  just 
as  tliey  come  from  the  loom  ;  but  all  those  destined 


terity,  so  that  it  is  not  immediately  detected.  It 
very  rarely  happens  that  the  pieces,  when  com- 
pleted, correspond  in  size.  The  shops  consist  of 
a  framework,  at  which  the  persons  employed  sit 
on  a  bench  ;  their  number  is  from  two  to  four. 
On  plain  shawls,  two  people  alone  are  employed, 
and  a  long,  narrow,  but  heavy  shuttJo  is  used  ; 


for  India  are  carefully  washed  and  packed  near  i  those    of   which    the  pattern  is  variegated  are 

worked  with  wooden  needles,  there  being  a 
separate  needle  for  the  thread  of  each  colour  ;  for 
the  latter  no  shuttle  is  required.  The  operation 
of  iheir  manufacture  is,  of  course,  proportionate 
to  the  quantity  of  work  which  their  patterns  may 
require.  The  Ustad,  or  head  workman,  superin- 
tends, while  his  journeymen  are  employea  near 
him  immediately  under  his  directions.  If  they 
have  any  new  pattern  in  hand,  or  one  with  which 
they  are  not  familiar,  he  describes  to  tliem  the 
figures,  colours,  and  threads  which  they  are  to 
use,  while  he  keeps  before  him  the  pattern  on 
which  they  happen  to  be  employed,  drawn  upon 
paper.  During  the  operation  of  making,  the 
rough  side  of  the  shawl  is  uppermost  on  the  frame, 
notwithstanding  which  the  UsUid  never  mistakes 
the  regularity  of  the  most  figured  patterns.  The 
wages  of  the  Ustad  (the  employer  furnishing 
materials)  are  from  six  to  eight  pice  per  day ;  of 
the  common  workmen,  from  one  to  four  pice  in 
Kashmir  may  be  about  three  halfpence. 

The  shawl  bafs,  or  weavers,  of  the  Pan  jab, 
according  to  their  means,  keep  up  an  establish- 
ment of  from  300  to  400  Shagird  or  apprentices  of 
children  from  five  years  of  age,  to  old  men  and 
women  of  eighty ;  or  else  they  supply  a  certain 
number  of  overseers,  called  Ustad,  with  yarn, 
delivering  to  them  at  the  same  time  instructions 
as  to  the  quality,  colour,  patterns,  etc.,  of  the 
goods,  and  these  men  carry  on  the  manufacture 
at  their  own  houses,  with  the  help  of  ordinary 
weavers. 

Though  the  shawl-weavers  of  Kashmir  are  thus 
scantily  rewarded,  the  fabric  they  produce  has 
often  been  sold  in  I^ondon  at  from  £100  to  £400 
the  shawl.  But  it  is  fair  to  state  that  the  manu- 
facture of  a  remarkably  fine  and  elaborate  shawl 
will  sometimes  occupy  a  shop  for  a  whole  year, 
two  or  three  or  perhaps  four  persona  being  con- 
stantly engaged  on  it. 

The  shawls  are  divided  into  two  great  classes, 
viz.  woven  shawls,  called  Teliwala,  and  worked 
shawls.  Shawls  of  the  former  class  are  woven  in 
separate  pieces,  which  are,  when  required,  sewn 
together  with  such  precision  that  the  sewing  is 
imperceptible.  These  are  the  more  highly  prized. 
In  worked  shawls,  the  pattern  is  worked  with  tlie 
needle  upon  a  piece  of  plain  pashmina  or  shawl- 
doth. 

Many  shawls  are  made  up  of  pieces,  sewn  to- 
gether by  a  rafugar  with  such  delicacy  that  the 
suture  is  imperceptible.  Merchants  take  advant- 
age of  this.  When  they  buy  a  shawl  which  they 
think  only  partly  good,  they  cut  out  of  it  such 
parts  as  displease  them.  They  then  draw  on 
paper  a  design  for  a  new  piece  to  fill  up  the  gap, 
and  give  it  to  a  shawl- weaver  to  execute.  As 
soon  as  the  new  piece  is  completed,  it  is  sewn 
into  the  shawl,  which  is  entirely  changed  in  ap- 
pearance, and  often  immensely  increased  in  value 
by  the  process.  Shawls  are  often  purchased  with 
indifferent  borders,  and  improved  by  putting  new 
ones  on.    The  border  is  always  worked  on  a  web 


Lahore. 

About  A.D.  1860,  the  maharaja  of  Kashmir,  to 
check  the  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  shawls 
mnnufactured  in  his  dominions,  issued  the  follow- 
ing circular : — 

Be  it  known  that  in  tlie  city  of  Sircc  Nugger,  alias 
Kashmir,  a  paradise  on  earth,  the  number  of  men  nnd 
women  employed  in  the  occupation  of  shawl-weaving 
aggregates  70,000,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  all  the  inhabitants 
of  this  far-famed  city  are  connected  with  the  trade. 
That  owing  to  the  dulness  of  the  market  in  England 
and  France,  caused  chiefly  by  the  inferior  description 
of  shawls  manufactured,  many  tradesmen  and  merchants 
have  been  subjected  to  heavy  loss  and  some  to  bank- 
ruptcy, and  a  lai^e  proportion  of  the  weavers  have  been 
thrown  out  of  employ.  On  the  maharaja's  late  tour 
through  Kashmir,  the  circumstance  occupied  his  chief 
attention,  and  from  the  information  he  obtained  he 
ordered  the  following  rules  to  be  established  in  order 
to  serve  both  manufacturers  and  traders  : — 

1.  Shawls  to  be  uniform  in  sixe  as  follows  :— Ladies' 
shawls.  3§  yards  by  1| ;  turbands,  2  yards  by  2 ;  jama- 
war,  4f  yards  by  3. 

2.  Any  shawl  badly  wove  to  be  destroyed— the  value 
to  be  recovered  by  the  proprietor  from  the  weaver. 
Should  the  fault  lie  with  the  proprietor,  he  will  be 
punished  by  the  Government. 

3.  A  designer  is  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  his  designs, 
but  should  he  attempt  to  conceal  any  part  of  a  design 
which  is  purchased  from  him,  he  will  be  severely 
punished. 

4.  Any  person  convicted  of  robbing  a  firm  of  a  design 
will  be  severely  punished. 

5.  One  de8i£;ner  is  not  at  libertv  to  transfer  designs 
to  another,  ana  as  the  Government  has  now  relinauished 
the  tax,  it  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  considerable  im- 
provement in  the  art. 

6.  Not  more  than  six  shawls  are  to  be  wove  from  one 
design,  or  a  heavy  fine  will  be  inflicted. 

7.  Tlie  seller  of  a  design  is  not  to  retain  a  duplicate 
or  attempt  to  form  another  exactly  like  the  one  sold  ;  in 
such  case  a  fine  will  be  levied  equal  to  ^th  its  value. 

8.  In  future,  duty  will  be  levied  by  measurement  of 
wool  and  worstecf,  and  not  by  weight  as  hereto- 
fore ;  this  will  induce  spinners  to  produce  a  finer 
description  of  the  material,  and  will  be  more  profitable 
to  the  wearer. 

9.  His  Highness,  taking  into  consideration  the  dis- 
tressed condition  of  all  manufactories  for  want  of  suf- 
ficient funds,  and  seeing  that  tradesmen  are  not  disposed 
to  anist  them  with  advances,  has  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Pandit  Hunna  Nundjoe  and  Hajee  Mooktiar  Shah,  a 
sum  of  Bs.  1,00,000  for  the  purchase  of  raw  materia], 
the  same  to  be  delivered  proi^ortionately  to  manufac- 
turers, the  value  of  which  is  to  be  refunded  to  Govern- 
ment on  the  sale  of  shawls. 

10.  Hia  Highness  the  maharaja  is  greatly  indebted 
to  Dewan  Kirpararo,  who,  from  his  experience,  had 
assisted  greatly  in  framing  these  rules,  and  encouraging 
this  important  branch  of  manufacture. 

A  weaving -shop  may  be  occupied  with  one 
shawl,  provided  it  be  a  remarkably  fine  one, 
above  a  year,  while  other  shops  make  six  or  eight 
in  the  coarse  of  that  period.  Of  the  best  and 
moBt  worked  kinds,  not  so  much  as  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  is  completed  in  one  day  by  three  people, 
which  is  the  usual  number  employed  at  most  of 
the  shops.  Sometimes,  in  order  to  hasten  the 
process,  a  shawl  is  made  in  separate  pieces  in 
different  looms,  and  the  pieces  are  afterwards 
aew^  together,     fhis  is  done  with  great  dex- 
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of  silk,  as  this  gives  it  weight  and  solidity,  and 
cAUses  the  whole  fabric  to  set  well. 

In  Kashmir,  when  a  shawl  is  about  to  be  made, 
11  small  square  piece  showing  the  design,  by  way 
uf  pattern,  is  made  and  carried  to  the  maharaja^s 
inspector.  On  ajiproval,  the  piece  is  worked  into 
the  shawl. 

Great  complaints  have  been  made  by  European 
firms  of  the  adulteration  of  the  texture  of  Kashmir 
shawls,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  adultera- 
tion was  practised,  especially  by  mixing  up  Kash- 
mir wool  with  real  pashm.  In  order  to  provide 
some  guarantee  against  this,  it  was  proposed  that 
H  guild  of  respectable  traders  should  be  formed, 
who  should  be  empowered  to  affix  on  all  genuine 
shawls  a  trade-mark,  which  should  be  a  guarantee 
to  the  public  that  the  material  of  the  shawl  is 
genuine  pashm.  At  a  meeting  of  merchants  con- 
nected with  the  shawl  trade,  held  at  Amritsar  in 
1861,  to  consider  the  then  depressed  state  of  the 
shawl  trade  in  the  Panjab,  and  its  causes,  taking 
an  average  of  ten  years,  the  transactions  in  shawl 
goods  amounted  to  nearly  £500,000  per  annum, 
of  which  a  large  proportion  belonged  t^  Amritsar 
and  its  shawl  dependencies,  and  the  proportion  of 
the  Panjab  trade  to  that  of  Kashmir  was  then 
stated  to  be  as  8  to  6.  The  chief  shawl-brokers 
in  London  and  Paris  had  urgently  impressed  upon 
the  Amritsar  merchants  the  suicidal  policy  of 
sending  to  the  market  shawls  made  of  adulterated 
wool,  for  unless  the  manufacturers  abstained  from 
mixing  sheep's  wool  with  the  pashm,  or  from  using 
inferior  pashm,  the  trade  would  undoubtedly  die 
out.  Adulteration  was  caused  by  the  fraudulent 
admixture  of  coarse  sheep's  wool,  such  as  Kirmani, 
Tibet,  and  even  country  lamb's  wool.  The  beauty 
of  a  Kashmir  or  Amritsar  shawl  depends  as  much 
on  the  brilliancy  and  durability  of  its  unrivalled 
colours,  and  their  being  carefully  harmonized,  and 
the  material  of  which  it  is  made,  as  on  the  quality 
of  the  workmanship.  Sheep's  wool,  however  fine, 
never  does  assume  that  permanent  brilliancy  of 
colour  which  is  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
pashm.  Kirman,  the  ancient  Carmania,  has  been 
celebrated  from  the  dajrs  of  the  Persian  empire 
for  its  woollen  shawls,  though  they  never  were 
able  to  compete  with  the  Kashmir  manufactures 
in  softness  or  brilliancy.  The  wool  obtained  from 
the  Kirman  sheep  is  long  and  somewhat  thick  and 
silky,  but  it  does  not  retain  tlie  bright  colours 
which  distinguish  a  genuine  Kashmir  shawl.  It 
is  somewhat  cheaper  than  the  best  shawl  pashm, 
andy  being  thicker,  is  more  economical  for  the 
manufacture.  The  merchants,  attracted  by  t^e 
apparent  advantages  of  the  Kirman  wool,  and 
knowing  nothing  of  the  hidden  dangers  in  itA  use, 
largely  adopted  this  wool  as  an  admixture  with 
the  genuine  pashm. 

Oolonies  of  Kashmiri  settled  in  the  Panjab  are 
known  by  their  fair  complexion,  their  peculiar 
dialect,  their  way  of  closely  shaving  the  head,  and 
wearing  small  skull-caps.  These  people  have 
emigiated  at  various  times  from  Kashmir.  They 
divided    among    themselveB    into    several 


are 


gradationi,  and,  like  all  Musalman  races,  have  no 
restriodons  on  marriage,  except  immediate  rela- 
tions; marriages  with  first  cousins  are  not  only 
allowable,  bat  frequently  occur.    They  are  almost 


The  former  supply  the  capital,  and  the  apprentices 
earn  their  livelihood  by  task-work.  The  more 
opulent  Kashmiri  not  only  keep  large  manufac- 
tories for  shawls,  but  trade  in  wool  and  other 
produce  of  Ladakh  and  Chinese  Tartary.  The 
rooms  devoted  to  the  workmen  are  long  apart- 
ments  with  looms  placed  in  the  centre,  and 
benches  ranged  parallel  for  the  weavers ;  they  «'ire 
well  lighted  and  niry  ;  the  workmen,  all  males,  sit 
hard  employed  the  whole  day,  and  sometimes 
enliven  the  labour  by  singing  chonisep.  They  are 
a  discontented  and  quarrelsome  race,  very  defi- 
cient in  personal  courage,  but  so  litigious,  that 
their  disposition  for  law  has  become  a  proverb. 

They  speak  a  dialect  int'Clligible  only  to  them- 
selves, though  they  are  also  conversant  with  the 
vernacular.  The  shawls  of  Nurpur  an  I  Tilaknatli 
are  not  much  prized ;  the  work  is  inferior,  but 
the  great  cause  of  inferiority  is  the  hardness  of  the 
water,  which  communicates  a  roughness  to  the 
shawls,  greatly  detracting  from  their  marketable 
value.  The  Kashmiri  themselves  say  that  there 
is  no  water  like  the  river  Jhelum,  and  that  the 
superiority  of  the  shawls  of  the  vaUey  is  mainly 
ascribable  to  the  virtue  of  the  water.  The  weavers 
of  Kashmir  possess  also  greater  artistic  qualifica- 
tions, since  none  but  the  worst,  who  fail  to  get  a 
livelihood  in  their  native  country,  would  consent 
to  leave  the  charming  valley  for  the  heats  of  the 
Panjab  and  the  discomforts  of  a  strange  country. 
The  present  population  consists  almost  entirely  of 
the  descendants  of  original  emigrants,  and  are 
now  acclimated.  They  still  retain  the  dress  and 
dialect  of  Kashmir,  and  are  constantly  reinforced 
by  new  arrivals  from  the  valley.  In  the  cold 
winter  months,  the  women  adopt  a  peculiar 
custom  of  carrying  under  their  frocks  little  pans 
of  heated  charcoal,  orer  which  they  warm  their 
hands,  and  maintain  the  circulation,  like  English 
ladies  with  their  muffs. 

The  shawls  of  Nurpur  are  scarcely  ever  found 
in  the  foreign  market,  while  those  of  Amritsar 
and  Gujerat  arc  sold  in  London  and  in  France  in 
considerable  numbers. 

The  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Gujerat,  writing 
in  August  1864,  reported  that  at  the  last  sale  iu 
London,  the  Gujerat  shawls  had  sold  at  a  loss  of 
four  annas  in  the  rupee,  and  those  of  Amritsar  at 
a  loss  of  eight  annas,  or  50  per  cent.,  the  Kashmiri 
genuine  shawls  realizing  a  profit  of  25  per  cent-. 

In  Ludhiana  there  are  as  many  as  600  shops 
of  pashmina  workers,  giving  occupation  to  more 
than  1000  persons ;  the  re^^Qar  pattern  shawl  is 
much  less  woven  than  plain  pashmina  alwan, 
ffloves,  and  Btookings,  etc.,  of  pashmina  thread. 
Of  these  fabrics  about  Rs.  70,000  worth  are 
annually  exported,  but  by  far  the  largest  manu* 
facture  is  that  of  the  shawls  and  chadars  made  of 
soft  Rampuri  wool,  and  which  is  often  passed  off 
as  paahnuna  or  genuine  shawl-wool.  Of  these 
fabrics  no  less  than  Ra.  1,  30,000  worth  are  annu- 
ally made  and  exported.  The  import  of  real 
pashmina  wool  from  Rampur  amounta  to  about 
Rs.  30,000  or  40,000  a  year,  that  of  Rampuri  wool 
about  Rs.  20,000.  A  number  of  Rampur  chadars 
are,  however,  made  of  real  Kaithmir  paahm. 

The  Amritsar  shawl-weaving  approaches  nearest 
in  exoeUence  to  the  Kashmir  valley.    In  this  dty 


•jcohinvely  employed  in  the  shawl  trade.  There  several  European  merchants  and  agents  have 
are  two  daflses  in  the  profession,  the  master  work-  ,  been  supervismg  the  manufacture  and  famishing 
men  or  Ustads,  and  the  appnstices  or  Shagirda.    designs,    In  the  ^ritwr  district,  aooordiug  to 
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Mr.  Oust,  the  total  nnmber  of  hooses  of  Kasbmiri  ^  of  the  weft  are  not  onlj  equal  in  number  to  the 
8hal  baf  is  6*193,  of  -which  5111  are  in  the  city  ;  colours  of  the  pattern,  but  there  are  also  as  many 


itadf. 

Amritsar,  besides  being  the  seat  of  manufac- 
ture, is  also  an  emporium  of  the  Kashmir  shawl 
trade.  At  one  time  the  shawl  manufacture  of 
Araritsar  had  so  deteriorated,  from  the  use  of 


little  shuttles  or  pirns  filled  with  these  yams  as 
there  are  colours  to  be  repeated  in  the  breadth  of 
the  piece.  Each  of  these  small  pirns  or  bobbins 
passes  through  only  that  portion  of  the  flower  in 
which  the  colour  of  its  yarn  is  to  appear,  and 
mixed  or  adulterated  pashm,  that  the  trarlo  was  !  stops  on  the  one  side  and  the  other  of  the  cloth 
threatened  with  extinction  in  Europe,  and  in  ;  exactly  at  its  limit ;  it  then  returns  upon  itself, 
1861  large  meetings  were  held  at  Amritsar  with  ,  after  having  crossed  the  thread  of  the  adjoin- 
a  view  to  the  adoption  of  measures  to  prevent  ing  shuttle.  From  this  reciprocal  interweaving 
aiulteration,  ~  a    considerable   and    fraudulent    of  the  various  yarns  of  the  shuttles,  it  happens 


admixture  of  coarse  sheep's  wool.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  maintained  that  the  difficulty  of 
ascertaining,  by  the  most  experienced  judges, 
before  shawl  goods  are  washed  and  exposed  for 
a  while  to  the  action  of  the  air,  the  amount  of 
a  Imixture,  if  any,  that  may  hare  taken  place  in 
the  weaving  of  shawls ; — ^and  it  may  be  here  men- 
tioned that  the  length  of  the  staples  of  sheep's 


that,  although  the  weft  is  made  up  of  a  great 
number  of  different  threads,  yet  they  form  a  con- 
tinuous line  in  the  whole  breadth  of  the  web,  upon 
which  the  lay  or  batten  acts  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  great  art  consists  in  avoiding  confusion  of 
the  shuttles,  and  in  not  striking  up  the  lay  till  all 
have  done  their  part.  A  woman,  assisted  by  two 
girls,  is  able  to  conduct  the  whole  operation, 
wool    offering  groat  fjicitittes  in    spinning    the  [  But  this  close  imitation  of  the  oriental  shawl  is  a 


tiiread  is  the  chief  inducement  to  its  being  used,  the 
pashm  being  very  short,  and  consequently  more 
difficult  to  spill ;  secondly,  the  total  indifference  of 
the  manufacturers  to  the  frequent  and  urgent  re- 
monstrance of  the  dealers  against  practices  which 
they  were  assured  would  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
frauds  that  must  affect  all  interested  in  the  trade 
and  manufacture  of  shawl-wool  goods. 

The  principal  kind  of  wool  used  in  adulteration 
was  a  soft  white  wool  imported  from  Kirman. 
A  shawl  even  of  adulterated  pashm  still  sells 
for  double  what  a  shawl  of  sheep's  wool  would, 
though  the  work  would  otherwise  be  the  same. 

The  shawls  designated  in  India  are — 

Skal'kitani'kar^  a  shawl  woven  of  twisted  thread, 
giving  it  a  peculiar,  regular,  serrated  texture. 

Shal'sada,  a  plain  woollen  shawl  without  em- 
broidery. 

Shal'doridarj  a  shawl  having  a  dori  or  edging. 

DO'Shala  is  a  double  shawl. 

Formerly,  Kashmir  shawls  were  exquisitely 
woven,  wiUi  an  elegance  and  chasteness  of  design, 
softness  and  finish  in  quality,  arrangement  of 
colours  and  use  of  dyes,  which  the  finest  Paisley 
and  French  shawls  do  not  approach.  These  ex- 
quisite shawls  of  Kashmir  became  rarer,  and  their 
place  was  usurped  by  hand-embroidered  fabrics 
of  lower  value,  with  more  showy  and  more  vulgar 
patterns.  In  the  Pan  jab  and  in  Dehli,  also, 
workmen  commenced  to  embroider  Kashmir 
cloths  and  net  with  floss  silk  and  braid,  for  sale 
to  Europeans,  who  wear  them  as  tunics,  jackets, 
scarfs,  and  the  like.  In  the  hand- worked  Kashmir 
shawls,  as  also  in  the  Dehli  work,  wooden  needles 
of  hard  wood  are  used,  slightly  charred,  with  a 
hole  in  the  centre  of  the  needle  to  receive  the 
yam.  The  scarfs  of  brocaded  gold  and  silver,  laid 
upon  red,  white,  and  green  grounds,  and  worked 
in  and  interspersed  with  beetles^  wings  and  other 
ornaments,  are  admired  by  Europeans.  One  of 
the  causes  of  deterioration  in  this  manufacture 
has  been  in  Europeans  inducing  the  wearers  to 
produce  fabrics  of  a  style  far  inferior  to  the 
artistic  articles  of  the  Kashmiri. 

Paris  Shawls  are  prineipfUly  of  the  kind  known 
as  French  Kashmir,  in  which,  by  the  aid  of  the 
draw-loMn  and  of  the  facquard,  a  surface  appear- 
ance is  giren  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the 
orietitftl  ihawls.  The  figures  and  oolours  of 
Indian  shawls  are  faithfully  copied,  and  the  yams 


very  slow  process,  and  therefore  the  shawls  must 
be  neoessiuily  costly.  Lyons  is  famous  for  its 
'  Tibet '  shawls,  the  weft  of  which  is  yarn,  with  a 
mixture  of  spun  silk.  The  shawls  of  Nismes  are 
celebrated  for  their  low  price,  and  the  ingenuity 
with  which  spun  silk,  Tibet  down,  and  cotton  are 
all  worked  up  together. — Poir eW,  Panjah ;  Moor" 
cro/t,  Tr.;  Watson;  Tomlinson;  Af'Culloch;  Cal, 
Cat.,  1862 ;  Faulkner,  Kashmir  and  its  Shawls ; 
Times  of  India. 

SHAYUK,  a  valley  and  river  in  the  N.W. 
Himalaya.  The  river  rises  near  Kara-korum  pass, 
I  runs  S.E.  to  N.W.  into  Indus  near  Iskardo ;  length 
300  miles.  It  receives  the  Chang- chen-mo  68, 
and  Nubra  river  66  miles.  Floods  have  at  different 
periods  devastated  the  whole  course  of  the  Sbayuk 
valley,  from  the  glaciers  of  Sassar.  These  floods 
appear  to  be  due  to  the  blocking  up  of  the  upper 
cour8e  of  the  river  by  the  ice,  and  have  been  most 
destructive  to  the  prosperity  of  the  valley.  An 
encamping-ground  on  the  plain  of  the  ohayuk 
river  is  called  by  the  Turki  merchants  Murgai,  by 
the  Tibetans  Murgo-chumik. — Thomson's  Tr. 

SHEA  BUTTER  is  a  solid  oil  obtained  from 
the  nuts  of  Baisia  Parkii  or  Pentadisma  buty- 
racea,  a  tree  of  the  interior  of  W.  Africa.  The  nuts 
are  allowed  to  ripen  on  the  tree,  and  are  gathered 
from  the  ground  in  the  morning  by  women  and 
children.  The  pulp  surrounding  the  nuts  is 
rubbed  off,  and  generally  eaten.  As  a  f rait  it  re- 
sembles an  over-ripe  pear ;  but  it  is  too  sweet  to 
be  much  relished  by  Europeans.  The  nut  is  next 
dried  by  exposing  it  to  a  slow  heat  in  large  clay 
caldrons  with  perforated  bottoms.  This,  besides 
carrying  off  moisture,  causes  the  nut  to  shrink  in 
its  shell,  of  which  it  is  divested  in  the  next  opera- 
tion, vis.  threshing.  This  is  done  on  floors,  or 
sometimes  it  is  done  in  large  wooden  mortars 
instead.  The  nut,  now  free,  is  neict  thoroughly 
pounded  with  pestle  and  mortar,  then  ground  be- 
tween stones  ;  at  this  stage  it  looks  just  like  black 
mud  in  paste.  This  mass  is  washed  in  cold  water, 
then  boiled  till  the  butter  rises  white,  and  is 
skimmed  from  the  surface.  Shea  butter  remains 
hard  at  a  high  temperature  when  well  prepared, 
and  does  not  become  rancid  with  age.  It  has  a 
slightly  smoky  taste,  acquired  during  its  prepara- 
tion. Some  paople  distike  it  It  has  been  iis«d 
in  cooking ;  and  Mr.  Barter  lired  on  it  and  yams 
without  inconvenience.    It  is  also  called  Gfalam 
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butter. — Letter  from  Mr.  Barter  to  Sir  William 
Hooker. 

SHEB A,  mentioned  in  Ezekiel  xxxviii.  13.  *  The 
merchants  of  Sbeba  and  Raamah/  etc. ;  ^  Haran 
and  Canneh  and  Eden,  the  merchantB  of  Sbeba, 
Ajsshur,  and  Chilmad/  etc.,  Ezekiel  xxyii.  22,  23. 
The  Balad-ul-Jahaf,  a  district  of  Yemen,  is  the 
land  of  Sheba,  the  Ard-us-Shaba,  so  called  to  the 
present  day  by  the  Arabs.  There  are  two  hills  of 
Balak  in  the  district,  600  paces  apart,  between 
which  a  queen  of  Sheba  built  a  masonry  dam, 
which  burst,  and  the  bursting  is  famed  as  the 
Sail  -  ul  -  Aruu.  Balkees,  queen  of  Sheba,  was 
stated  to  Solimau  to  have  hairy  legs ;  the  Koran 
(ch.  xxii.)  mentions  the  plan  he  adopted  to 
ascertain  the  fact. — Ouseley's  Tr.  i.  p.  336. 

SHEGHEM,  the  modem  Nablus,  has  in  its 
neighbourhood  the  two  mountains,  Gerizim  and 
Ebal,  each  about  2500  feet  high,  with  Joseph's 
tomb  and  Jacobus  well  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
valley,  the  former  near  the  foot  of  Ebal,  and  the 
latt<^r  near  the  foot  of  Gerizim.  One  Tur  is  the 
mountain  mass  near  Sinai.  Another  Tur,  the  Et 
Tur,  is  Mount  Gerizim  near  Nablus.  Shechem 
was  made  the  metropolis  of  the  conquering 
Israelites.  Jerusalem  only  became  of  importance 
after  the  vision  of  David  in  2  Chronicles  iiL  1.  It 
was  from  Gerizim  and  Ebal  that  Moses  ordered 
the  law  to  be  read.  It  was  here  that  the  Held 
was  bought  by  Jacob  (Genesis  xxxiii.  19).  Shechem 
of  Samaria  (Josh.  xx.  7)  was  a  refuge  city.  See 
Bast. 


SHEEP. 

Faar, Dan. 

Scbaap,  ....  DuT. 
Brebiii,  Mouton,  .  .  Fr. 
Schafe,     ....     Ger. 

OiB Gr. 

Bhera,  M'henda,  .  Hind. 
Gosfand,  ....  Pers. 


Casneiro, .    .    . 
Owzi,  .... 

^&VIy        .... 

Pccora,  Ovejas, . 
Far, 


.  Port. 
Rus. 

Sansk. 

.    .  Sp. 

.      Sw. 

Luk, Tibet. 

Koyun Turk. 


The  shawl  goat,  and  a  dwarf  variety  (black, 
with  short  horn),  also  a  race  of  blackfaced  sheep, 
and  the dumba  or  broad- tail,  arc  reaied  in  Ladakh 
in  great  numbers.  Four-horned  varieties  of  this 
sheep  are  not  uncommon.  The  blackface,  or 
hunniah,  stands  high,  and  is  a  handsome  aninuil. 
Moorcroft  says  (Tr.  R.  As.  Soc.  i.  p.  51)  the 
Purik  sheep  of  Ladakh  gives  two  Iambs  in  a 
twelvemonth,  and  is  twice  shorn  in  that  period. 
Good  ewes  appear  to  be  obtained  in  Coimbatore 
and  Baramahal ;  but  Jalna  and  Beder  used  to  be 
the  best  places  whence  to  obtain  the  white-woolled 
breed.  The  results  obtained  both  at  Bangalore 
and  on  the  Neilgherry  Hills,  from  crossing  the 
white-wooUed  sheep  of  the  country  with  Saxon, 
Merino,  and  Southdown  rams,  have  been  satis- 
factory, both  as  to  quantity  and  quality  of  wool, 
and  size  of  carcase.  At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of 
1855,  of  specimens  of  woollen  manufactures,  the 
most  remarkable  were  those  from  Hoonsoor,  com- 
prising white  and  coloured  blankets  of  various 
textures  maiie  in  the  native  loom,  some  being 
imitations  of  English  articles,  and  a  decided  im- 
provement upon  the  country  cumbli,  and  cheap 
in  price.  In  Mysore,  the  wool  is  largely  used 
in  carpet  manufacturing.  In  the  Mysore  country 
sheep  thrive  well.  About  the  year  1840,  General 
Cubbon  collected  a  flock  at  a  farm  about  60  miles 
west  of  Bangalore,  and  imported  three  or  four  rams 
annually  from  Sydney  ;  tnese  amalgamate  so  well 
with  the  country  sheep,  both  in  figure  and  size,  that 
iu  the  fourth  cross  it  was  not  possible  to  distinguish 


farm-bred  from  the  imported  ram.  (See  Of  is.) 
Sheep  skins  are  employed  for  purposes  for  which  a 
thin. cheap  leather  is  required,  such  as  for  conmioa 
bookbinding,  leathering  for  common  bellows, 
whip-lashes,  bagii,  aprons,  etc.  Sheep  skins  also 
form  the  cheaper  kinds  of  wash  -  leather  for 
breeches,  gloves,  and  under-waistcoats ;  as  also 
coloured  and  dyed  leathers  and  mock  morocco, 
used  for  women*s  shoes,  for  covering  writing- 
tables,  stools,  chairs,  and  sofas,  lining  carriages,  etc. 

SHEETALA.  Saksk.  Cold.  In  Hindu  myth- 
ology the  goddess  who  cools  the  body  when 
afflicted  with  the  smallpox ;  she  receives  many 
honours  from  the  lower  orders  of  Hindus. 

SHEETALA-PATI,  from  Sheetala,  cold,  and 
Pati,  a  mat,  from  Pat,  to  move.  The  mat  is  from 
the  Marant-a  dichotoma. — WarfPs  Hindoof. 

SHEFTAH  or  Shafta,  called  in  Syriac  Agal,  is 
a  skein  of  camel's  wool  thread,  about  nine  feet 
long,  bound  at  distances  of  about  twelve  inches 
with  silk  and  gold  thread.  It  is  wound  round 
the  kufia,  forming  a  large  turband,  and  is  princi- 
pally worn  by  the  Anazeh. — Hamilton's  Sinai^  IbS. 

SHEKHAWATTI.  This  province  extends 
about  80  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  less  from 
east  to  west.  It  has  the  extensive  dominions  of 
the  raja  of  Jeypore  on  the  south,  on  the  east 
the  dependencies  of  the  British  Government,  on 
the  west  the  territories  of  Bikanir,  and  on  the 
north-west  it  has  the  barren  country  of  the 
Batti  clan,  formerly  a  plundering  tribe,  remark- 
able for  carrying  on  their  depredations  ou  foot, 
and  still  more  so  for  the  length  and  rapidity 
of  the  incursions  thus  made.  On  the  north  is 
Hurriana,  the  scene  of  the  exploits  of  Greorge 
Thomas. — Elphinstone's  Caubul,  p.  3. 

SHEK-U.  Chin.  A  mineral  substance  used 
in  China  as  a  dentifrice,  also  as  a  tisan  in  fevers. 
It  is  brought  from  the  north  of  China,  and  is  said 
to  be  gypsum  or  alabaster. — Bennett. 

SHELL. 


Sadaf, Arab. 

Eddlle, Fr. 

OoquiUe, „ 

Schale,     ....     Ger. 


Sipi, Hind. 

Conchiglia,  ....     It. 

Caicara, Sp. 

Kabuk,    ....   Turk. 


The  ordinary  shell  is  the  protective  covering  of 
the  molluscous  class  of  animals,  in  most  cases 
large  enough  to  enclose  the  whole  body  of  the 
mollusc,  but  in  some  cases  it  is  interior,  and  only 
of  sutficient  size  to  protect  the  heart  and  lungs. 
The  snail  a£fords  a  familiar  instance  of  an  ex- 
ternal shell.  Shells  are  called  univalve  or  bivalve, 
according  as  they  consist  of  one  part,  or  of  two 
parts  joined  together  by  a  hinge.  The  snail  is 
univalve,  the  oyster  is  bivalve.  The  generality 
of  the  bivalve  shells,  including  various  oysters, 
mussels,  etc.,  are  termed  nacreous  shells,  from 
Nacre,  the  French  for  mother-of-pearl.  The  so- 
called  shell  of  the  tortoise  is  a  homy  covering, 
and  it  is  obtained  from  Ceylon,  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  France,  Trinidad,  etc.  The  glisten- 
ing lining  of  oyster  shells,  known  as  mother- 
of-pearl,  is  manufactured  into  articles  of  great 
beauty.  Most  of  the  univalve  shells  are  of  tho 
character  called  porcelanous,  from  their  brittleness, 
translucence,  and  the  resemblance  of  their  fracture 
to  that  of  porcelain. 

The  traae  in  shells  is  one  of  extreme  antiquity 
in  Ceylon.  The  Gulf  of  Manaar  has  been  fished 
from  the  earliest  times  for  the  large  chank  shell, 
Turbinella  rapa,  to  be  exported  to  India,  where  it 
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18  fiawn  into  rings,  and  worn  as  anklctfi  and 
bracelets  hj  the  women  of  Hindastan,  Dacca 
being  the  chief  place  of  manufacture.  Another 
use  for  those  shells  is  their  conversion  into 
trumpets,  which  are  sounded  in  the  Hindu 
temples  on  all  ritufd  occasions.  A  chank,  in 
which  the  whorls,  instead  of  running  from  left 
to  right,  as  in  the  ordinary  shells,  are  reversed, 
and  run  from  right  to  left,  is  regarded  with  such 
reverence  that  a  specimen  formerly  sold  for  its 
weight  in  gold,  but  one  may  now  be  had  for  £4  or 
£5.  Abu  Zaid,  an  Arab,  who  wrote  an  account 
of  the  trade  and  productions  of  India,  speaks  of 
these  shells  by  the  name  they  sttll  bear,  which  he 
states  to  be  Schenck.  In  general,  shells  are  more 
prized  for  their  beauty  than  valued  for  their  rarity, 
though  Argus  cowries  have  been  sold  as  high  as 
four  guineas  a  pair. 

One  of  the  principal  sources  whence  the  Ceylon 
supplies  of  shells  are  derived  is  the  beautiful  Bay 
of  Venloos,  to  the  north  of  Batticaloa,  formed  by 
the  embouchure  of  the  Natoor  river.  The  scenery 
at  this  spot  is  enchanting. 

Shells  are  used  as  a  flux  in  the  furnaces  instead 
of  lime,  and  along  the  coast,  near  Madras,  the 
finest  plaster  is  made  from  calcined  shells.  The 
Placuna  placenta  or  window  shell  is  still  used  as 
a  substitute  for  glass. 

The  chanks  and  large  ornamental  shells  im- 
ported into  India  are  between  7  and  8  millions 
annually,  valued  from  about  two  to  four  lakhs, 
and  from  21  to  over  28  million  cwt.  of  cowries, 
valued  about  a  lakh. 

Shell  middens  occur  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  the 
rivers  of  Perak, — M^Nair,  p.  28  ;  Tomlinson ;  J, 
Ind,  Arch.y  1847  :  Tennetn's  Ceylon ;  Cosmos 
Indicopleusteg^  in  TJievenot,  i.  p.  21. 

SHELLAC  or  Shell-lac,  Chapta-lac,  Hind.,  is 
the  most  common  form  in  which  lac  is  generally 
known ;  it  is  the  substance  liquefied,  strained,  and 
formed  into  thin  transparent  laminae. — Faulkner, 

SHEMSAQ,  an  inferior  deity  of  the  Kuki.  A 
rude  block  of  wood  put  up  in  every  quarter  of 
a  village  ;  to  it  a  goat  is  offered,  and  they  place 
before  it  the  heads  of  the  slain  in  battle,  or  the 
lieads  of  animals  killed  in  the  chase. 

SHEN.  Sansk.,  Tam.  Meaning  fine,  beautiful, 
the  Schone  of  the  Germans.  It  is  applied  in  several 
ways.     The  Shen  Tamil  (Sen  Damir)  is  that  in 


Mongolian  type  of  physiognomy  which  generally 
prevails  amongst  the  Toung-tha  tribes.  Botti 
males  and  females  are  more  decorous  in  tlioir  dress 
than  the  other  hill  tribes,  and  field  labour  as  a 
general  rule  is  performed  only  by  the  men,  and 
never  by  the  women,  excepting  in  the  case  of 
poverty.  The  Shendoo  possess  muskets  which  do 
not  appear  to  be  of  European  manufacture ;  the 
stocks  are  painted  red,  black,  and  yellow,  and  are 
highly  varnished.  Their  powder-flasks  are  made 
of  gyal  horns,  and  are  polished  and  beautifully 
inl^d  with  silver  and  ivory.  Captain  Hughes,  in 
charge  of  the  Arakan  hill  tribes,  writing  in  1872, 
mentioned  that  they  ha^w  no  Ka-mi,  or  Koo-mee, 
or  Quay-mee ;  Koon,  or  Mru.  The  Shendoo  tribe 
divides  itself  into  fi\^  or  six  branches,  who  each 
speak  a  different  dialect,  the  most  powerful  of 
whom  are  the  Shaing  Tee  and  Tua-krai-mi,  the 
latter  approaching  Burma  proper,  Chyn  or  Khyn. 
Dr.  Mason  never  before  a.d.  1872  heard  of  the  Tee 
and  Tna-krai-mi,  but  thought  it  probable  the 
names  only  are  new. — Dr,  Mason  in  Uteris. 

SHENG-KWANG,  a  Chinese  pupil  of  Ta-mo, 
the  Indian  psitriarch  Bodhidharma.  At  the  town 
of  Yu-hwang  he  is  represented  standing  before 
Ta-mo,  holding  his  own  left  arm  in  his  right  hand, 
which  he  had  just  cut  off  near  the  shoulder  as  a 
sign  of  his  devotion  and  dominion  over  the  body. 
This  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  5th  century. 
— Dr,  Edkin, 

S  HEN-SI,  one  of  the  most  extensive  Chinese 
provinces,  but  the  western  part  of  it  has  been 
erected  into  a  province  under  the  name  of  Kan-su. 

SHENSOY.  TheParscesin  India  have  two  sects, 
the  Shensoy  and  Kudmi,  whose  only  dissimilarity 
arises  from  their  different  mode  of  computing, 
since  1746,  the  era  of  Yezdejird,  which  occasions 
a  difference  amongst  the  two  sects  as  to  the  time 
of  celebrating  their  festivals.  The  numbers  of  the 
Shensoy  ten  times  exceed  those  of  the  Kudmi. 

SHEORANEE  HILLS,  a  little  south  of  the 
Goomul  river,  stretch  from  the  latitude  of  Dehra 
Ismail  Khan,  downwards  to  nearly  the  latitude 
of  Dehra  Futteh  Khan,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles. 
In  these  hills  is  the  lofty  square-shaped  mountain, 
Takht-i-Suliman,  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
Sulimani  range,  running  parallel  for  300  miles  to 
the  Indus,  and  forming  the  western  frontier  of 
British  India.     At  the  base  of  this  mountain  runs 


which  Tamil  classical  poetry  is  written,  and  differs  I  the  important  Zerkunni  pass,  the  high-road  for 
considerably  from  what  is  termed  Kodun  Tamil,  '  caravans  to  and  from  Kandahar.  The  Sheoranee 
common  Tamil,  the  spoken  language  of  the  people.  ,  tribe  are  of  Pathan  lineage,  are  of  inferior  stature 
SHENDOO,  a  Burmese  tribe,  who  call  them-  to  the  Waziri ;  they  are  warlike  and  predatory, 
selves  Heu-ma,  and  dwell  in  the  mountains  north  '  and  quite  independent.  The  number  of  their 
of  Arakan.  The  Khyoung-tha,  or  children  of  the  fighting  men  has  been  set  down  at  10,000 ;  but 
river,  are  of  Arakanese  origin,  speak  the  old  thi-j  is  high.  They  can  muster  1000  men  within  ii 
Arakan  dialect,  and  conform  to  Buddhist  customs.  ,  day's  notice ;  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days 
The  Toung-tha,  or  children  of  the  hills,  are  of  they  will  muster  3000  more.  They  ndjoin  the 
mixed  origin,  if  indeed  they  are  not  aborigines  of  British  tracts  of  Tak  (partially)  in  the  north,  then 
the  country.  They  speak  numerous  dialects,  and  Kolachee,  then  Durrabund,  and  lastly  Choudwan, 
worship  the  deities  of  the  elements  and  spirits  of  — all  in  the  Dehra  Ismail  Khan  district,  and 
the  hiils  and  streams.  The  Shendoo  occupy  the  forming  the  border  plains  of  the  Upper  Dehrajat. 
very  remote  mountainous  country  at  the  heads  of  With  all  the  above  tracts,  the  Sheoranee,  up  to 
the  several  rivers.  They  are  said  to  comprise  a.d.  1850,  had  been  at  feud, 
twelve  powerful  clans,  whose  habitations  extend  SHEPHERD.  Most  of  the  nomade  races  of  Asia 
from  the  Blue  Mountain  to  Cachar  and  Burma  I  are  shepherds.  The  Israelites  largely  herded  sheep, 
proper.  They  are  much  feared,  but  little  or  ;  Moses  herded  the  flock  of  his  father-in-law  Jethro, 
nothing  is  known  respecting  them.  Captain 
Lewin  describes  them  as  much  taller  than  ordia- 
ary  hillmcn,  and  of  much  fairer  complexion ;  and 
tho  faces  of  those  he  saw  bore  no  signs  of  that 


a  priest  of  Midian.  David  tended  his  father's  sheep. 
The  chief  shepherds  of  the  S.  of  India  are  the 
Kurumbar  race,  their  name  being  from  Kuru,  a 
sheep.    Oree  golla  wanloo,  Koraba  galla  wauloo, 
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vSHEVAROY  HILLS. 


Hunde    koraba  wanloo,   are  divisions*      In  the    Rich  notices  au  exclamatioii,  *  The  sherki  is  oome ! ' 


Tamil  country,  shepherds  are  divided  into  many 
classes,  as  Manyakarar,  Kuraku,  Pavalangattee, 
Sambar,  the  Sival  Idyar,  etc.  They  are  called 
Pillay  and  Kouar.  The  Dhangar  shepherd  race 
are  a  very  numerous  body.  There  are  56,947 
Dhangar  in  the  Berars,  a  quiet  race,  who  wander 
in  aeiurch  of  pasture  for  their  herds  and  flocks, 
but  often  return  to  their  settled  homes  on  the 
plains  or  mountains.  The  temples  in  which  they 
worship  their  deities  are  piles  of  large  unhewn 
stones,  resembling  the  places  of  wordiip  of  the 
old  Druids.  These  people  render  great  service 
to  cultivators,  who  invite  them  with  an  offer  of  a 
reward  to  pen  their  flocks  in  their  fields,  so  that 
they  may  leave  behind  them  valuable  manure. 
The  founder  of  the  Holkar  family  of  Malwa  sprang 
from  this  race.  The  shepherds  of  India  have  a 
custom,  which  is  purely  Asiatic,  of  preceding  their 
flocks  to  pasture.  '  He  shall  feed  me  in  a  green 
pasture,  and  lead  me  forth  beside  the  waters  of 
comfort,'  said  the  Psalmist ;  and  the  daily  custom 


As  soon  as  this  wind  came  on,  the  thermometer 
rose  ten  degrees,  from  80°  to  90°.  The  so-much - 
dreaded  sherki  seems  to  blow  from  any  quarter 
from  E.  to  N.E.  It  resembles  the  Italian  siroooo, 
pronounced  scirocoo,  and  no  doubt  the  same  word 
as  sherki,  i.e.  easterly.  The  Kurds  calla  it  Baya 
Rish,  or  black  wind. — Riches  Kurdistan,  i.  p.  12i). 

SHERKIST.  Hind.  A  sort  of  manna  found 
on  tlie  Uedysarum  alhagi,  one  of  the  Ijeguminosse, 
produced  principally  in  Kabul.  It  occurs  in  un- 
equal, dark -brown  pieces,  of  a  bitter-sweetisli 
taste,  and  is  mixed  with  the  stalks  of  the  plant  on 
which  it  is  produced.  It  is  used  by  the  natives  aR 
a  laxative  and  refrigerant  in  fever,  in  doses  of  ij . 
It  is  imported  into  India  from  Kabul  and  Khoi- 
asan. 

SHERKUN,  a  six-pointed  diagram,  for  which 
the  Bitdmians  have  several  mysterious  names ;  bur 
it  is  generally  called  sherkun,  which  means  littU* 
else  than  six-pointed.  If  it  have  Ave  points,  it  is 
also  replete  with  mythological  allusions ;  Siva  and 


of  the  shepherd  tribe  of  Hindustan  proves  that  i  Brahma  have,  or  had,  five  heads.    The  diagrams 


this  poetical  and  beautiful  simile  was  drawn  from 
the  practice  of  common  life.  The  Ahir  of  North- 
em  India  now  rear  cattle,  though  seemingly  in 
former  times  shepherds.  Near  Benares  there  are 
sixteen  clans.  The  Ahar  of  Moradabad  and  Rohil- 
khand  seem  identical  with  the  Ahir.  The  Gadariya 
of  Hindustan  rear  sheep  and  goats.  The  Rewari 
of  the  Rajputana  oases  rear  camels. 

SHEPM;RD'S  purse,  Capsella  Bursa  Pas- 
toris.  Tsai-tsai,  Ti-mi-tsai,  Chik.  In  China  the 
plant  is  largely  eaten  as  food  by  the  poor.  The 
root  is  used  in  ophthalmia. — Smith, 

SHER.  Pers.  a  lion,  a  tiger.  '1  he  title  Sher- 
wa-Khursbid  (lion  and  sun)  was  devised  in  1808 
by  Fat'h  Ali  Shah,  to  decorate  foreign  envoys  and 
Europeans  who  had  rendered  important  service 
to  Persia.  It  is  never  conferred  on  any  Persian 
officials. 

SHER  AFKUN,  a  famous  athlete.  His  vic- 
tory over  a  tiger  is  a  recorded  fact  in  Moghul 
history.  He  lies  buried  in  old  Bardwan,  far  away 
from  Uie  place  of  his  birth  in  Turkomania. — TV.  of 
Bind,  i.  p.  167. 

SHER-DALA,  in  Hindu  sculpture,  conventional 
lions,  the  emblems  of  the  Hoisala  Bellala  dynasty. 

SHERIF.  Arab.  Noble;  in  British  India,  a 
lineage  social  title  of  a  Muhammadan  whose  father 
was  a  Shaikh  and  mother  a  Syudani ;  also  the  title 
of  the  ruler  of  Mecca.  Hamilton,  an  old  writer, 
describes  the  Sherif  of  Mecca  of  this  day  as  havins 
three  slashes  on  each  side  of  the  face,  called 
masha-ly,  which  though  then  falling  into  disuse, 
had  been  the  mark  of  all  persons  born  within  the 
sacred  territory.  In  his  hand  he  carried  the 
maahab,  the  camel-stick  of  almond-wood,  which 
is  undoubtedly  the  original  of  the  jackal-headed 
wand  with  which  some  of  the  Egyptian  deities 
are  represented,  and  which  is  here  aliuost  regarded 
as  the  symbol  of  royal  power.  In  his  Kashmir 
waistband  was  stuck  a  poniard  with  a  gold  and 
jewel-studded  handle. — aamilton^  Sinai,  p.  116. 

SHER  KHAN,  an  Afghan  who  rais^  a  large 
force  in  Bengal  and  drove  the  emperor  Humayun 
from  the  throne.  He  reigned  about  hre  years, 
and  was  killed  by  the  explosion  of  a  magazine. 
He  was  an  able  soldier.  He  was  saoeeeded  by  his 
son  Selim,  who  reigned  nine  years. 

8HERKI.    Arab.    Th«  east  wind  of  Scripture. 


have  also  mathematical  properties  of  a  mysterious 
description;  and  they  serve,  like  the  fox  and  goose 
or  solitaire  boards,  for  a  game,  played  with  cowries 
or  with  dice,  guiding  the  movements  of  the  men. 
It  is  a  popular  game,  and  the  instruments  of  play 
are  always  at  band ;  the  lines  drawn  in  the  dust 
with  the  finger,  and  a  few  stones  picked  up,  can 
furnish  tlie  means  of  gaming.  Cowries  being  used 
as  money,  two  or  three  of  them  are  rarely  wanting 
to  a  party  disposed  to  play.  The  triangle  is  called 
trikun,  which  it  literally  means,  and  has  been  ex- 
plained by  a  Brahman  as  the  symbol  of  oertain 
deities  or  powers,  and  the  type  of  trinne  co- 
equality  ;  and  hence  appUed  by  some  to  the  three 
great  deities  conjointly.  A  point,  called  punn, 
represents  the  deity,  having  neither  length  nor 
breadth,  self  -  existing,  containing  nothing.  A 
circle  is  Brahm,  eternity;  having  neither  be^ning 
nor  end  ;  unity,  perfection. — Moor,  p.  404. 

SHERLEY.  Three  brothers  of  this  name,  Sir 
Thomas,  Sir  Anthony,  and  Sir  Robert,  who  traveller  I 
in  Persia,  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Spain,  in  the  ktter 
part  of  the  16th  and  beginning  of  the  17th 
centuries. 

SHERRY,  a  wine,  principally  {nroduced  in  tiie 
vicinity  of  Xeres  in  Spain,  of  a  deep  or  light  amber 
colour,  and  fine  aromatic  odour ;  its  tast«  is  warm, 
with  some  degree  of  the  agreeable  bitterness  of 
the  peach  kemeL  It  is  extensively  used  aa  a 
dinner  wine. — Faulkner. 

SHER  SHAH.  His  tomb  is  on  a  square  terrace 
in  the  middle  of  a  large  tank  near  Sasseram  in 
Shahabad. 

SHERWATIT,  a  river  on  the  western  side  of 
India,  in  the  Dharwar  coUectorate,  which  falls 
1000  feet,  near  the  village  of  Garsipa. 

SHEVA  GAN6A,  a  large  zamindari  in  the 
Madura  district,  1460  square  miles.  It  contains 
2070  villages  and  1265  hamlets.  It  formed  part 
of  the  Ramnad  chiefship  until  1729. 

SHEVAROY  HILLS,  Survarayar  Malai,  a  hUi 
range  in  Salem  district,  Madras,  situated  between 
lat  ir  43'  and  11°  56'  N.,  and  between  long.  78^ 
13'  and  78''  24'  30"  £.,  are  a  mass  of  deoseiy- 
wooded  flat-topped  hilla,  the  mean  height  being 
4600  feet,  and  the  higheirii  peak  52M  feet  These 
hills  am  an  imguJar  maes  of  mountaina,  aeparated 
by  deep  valleys.    Their  entire  Imigth  fraoi  noith 
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to  south  is  about  17  miles,  aud  their  breadth  10 
or  12  miles.  The  superficial  area  of  the  higher 
plateau  has  been  estimated  at  100  square  miles. 
me  J  form  the  northern  boundaiy  of  the  valley 
Iq  which  the  town  of  Salem  lies.  The  Shevaroyen 
or  Green  Mountain  is  about  5200  or  5300  feet 
of  elevation.  Yarkaud  (Yerkadu)  is  the  largest 
European  settlement  in  the  hills.  It  is  situated  on 
that  portion  of  the  plateau  nearest  to  the  town  of 
Salem.  The  land  in  the  valleys  is  under  coffee 
cultivation. 

SHIAH,  Muhamuiadan  sectarians.  The  only 
material  point  of  faith  in  which  the  Shiah  differ 
from  the  Hunni,  is  their  belief  that  Ali,  the  com- 
panion, son-in-law,    and    cousin    of    Mahomed, 


his  *  il,'  or  moving  population,  who  frequent  Ulmur, 
Jaukira,  Sorbagh,  Kaffir-Killa,  Khyrabad,  Kusar, 
Chuckaktoo,  Takht-i-Khatoon,  and  other  sites, 
which  can  scarcely  be  called  villages.  He  also 
numbers  Arabs  among  his  subjects,  many  of  that 
tribe  having  been  long  settled  herei  Pop.  40,000. 
Shibarghan  is  considered  to  be  a  very  ancient 
place,  being  given  to  the  days  of  the  Kaffir 
(Greek),  and  it  is  still  the  strongest  fort  iu  these 
parts.  The  ark  or  citadel  is  built  of  brick  and 
mortar,  and  surrounded  by  outer  walls  of  mud. 
Kalik  Ali  Beg,  a  chief  of  Balkli,  besieged  it  for 
seven  years  without  success ;  but  it  must  only  be 
understood  to  be  strong  against  Uzbaks,  who  are 
badly  supplied  with  artillery.     Water  is  conducted 


ought  to  have  immediately  succeeded  the  prophet,  '  to  it  from  the  rivulet  of  Siripool. 


instead  of  Abubakr,  Omar,  and  Osman.  They 
recognise  twelve  ItnamR,  or  heads  of  the  faith,  in 
Ali  and  his  successors,  of  whom  the  twelfth  Imam, 


Siripool— In  1840,  an  IJzbak  of  the  tribe  of 
Auchmuelee  governed  Siripool.  His  '  il '  were  in 
Sungcharuk,  Paogan,  Goordewan,  and  Daghdrab. 


Mahdi,  is  believed  by  one  sect  to  be  still  alive,    Siripool  itself  is  as  large  as  Maimuna. — liurnes; 
and  expected  to  reappear.    These  are  known  as  the  '  East  India  Papers ;  MacGreyor, 


MahdawL  Another  sect  believe  that  Mahdi  has 
appeared  and  gone,  aud  are  styled  the  Ghair-Mahdi. 
The  Shiah  sect  are  chiefly  in  Persia,  a  considerable 
number  in  Oudh  and  Hyderabad.  The  bigoted 
amongst  them,  on  the  18th  Zihaj,  make  three 
images  of  dough  filled  with  honey,  to  represent 
Abubakr,  Omar,  and  Osman,  and  stick  knives 
into  them.  The  Shiah  Muhammadan  often  marry 
by  the  mita  ceremony  for  a  brief  period. — Wihfon's 
Glass. 

SHIBARGHAN,  a  town  in  Afghan  Turkestan, 
250  miles  N.E.  of  Herat,  and  60  miles  W.  of  Balkh. 
It  contains  12,000  souls,  Uzbak  and  Parsivan. 
The  people  are  brave.  Across  the  Murghab,  and 
towards  Balkh,  lie  the  small  states  of  Andkhui, 
Maimuna,  Shibai^han,  Siripool,  aud  Akchee. 
They  have  undergone  various  political  changes, 
and  have  been  described  by  Bumes,  Pottinger, 
Ferrier,  and  Wheeler,  and  have  latterlv  formed 
part  of  Afghan  Turkestan.  In  a.d.  1850,  all  of 
them  were  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  and  inde- 
pendent, though  they  sent  presents  of  horses  both 
to  Herat  and  Bokhara. 

AU  of  these  chiefships  are  situated  in  the  plain 
country,  which  in  general  is  well  watered  by  rills 
or  canals,  and  has  an  abundance  of  forage  for 
camels  and  horses,  which  are  numerous.  The  soil 
is  dry,  but  there  are  many  gardens  near  the  towns. 
The  s^le  of  building,  from  a  scarcity  of  wood,  is 
that  of  the  beehive  shape.  There  is  a  good  open 
caravan  road  from  Meshed  to  Balkh,  which  is  a 
journey  of  sixteen  days;  thus,  from  Meshed  to 
Shurukhs,  four ;  to  the  Monghul,  three ;  to  Mai- 
muna, four ;  and  to  Balkh  in  five  days.  This  is 
much  the  nearest  route  to  Kabul  from  the  west 

Andklio  or  Andkhui,  in  1840  was  ruled  by 
Shah  Wall  Khan,  an  Afghan  Turk,  who  settled 
here,— others  of  his  tribe  in  the  time  of  Nadir. 
They  were  then  of  the  Shiah  sect,  but  are  now 
SunnL  The  *il'  of  the  chief,  besides  his  own 
race,  are  Arabs.  Wheat  is  here  a  triennial  plant. 
Andkhui  was  the  place  where  Moorcroft  died. 
Akchee  is  a  dependency  of  Balkh,  42  miles  distant. 

Maimuna  is  the  most  important  of  the  whole ; 
the  chief  in  1840  was  Mirza  Khan,  an  Usbak  of 
the  tribe  Wun,  and  his  country  extended  from 
Maimuna  to  the  Murghab,  and  adjoined  that  of 
Sher  Muhammad  Khan,  Hazara.  Maimuna  itself  is 
an  open  town,  or  rather  village,  of  about  500 
Kooiefl ;  but  th«  afcrangth  of  the  chief  oonsists  in 


SHI BW ALA  or  Shivalai  is  the  local  name  of 
the  range  separating  the  Dehra  Doon  from  tiie 
plains  east  of  the  Jumna,  and  this  has  given  the 
term  Siwalik.  It  was  in  the  Siwalik  Hills  that 
Captain  (now  General)  Sir  Proby  T.  Gautley,  in  the 
eany  part  of  the  19th  century,  discovered  the 
presence  of  fossils :  aud  the  collections  made  by 
him  and  Dr.  Falconer  were  described  by  tlie  latter 
in  the  Fauna  Antiqua  Sivalensis  and  Palaeonto- 
logical  Memoirs.  The  great  fossiliferous  deposit 
of  the  Siwaliks  is  near  the  valley  of  Markanda, 
westward  of  the  Jumna,  and  below  Nahun.  By 
the  joint  labours  of  Captain  Cautley  snd  Dr. 
Falconer,  and  of  Lieutenants  Baker  and  Durand, 
a  sub-tropical  mammalian  fossil  fauna  was  brought 
to  light,  unexampled  for  richness  and  extent  in 
any  other  region  then  known. 

SHIELD. 

Daraq,  Turs,    .    .   Arab.  ,  Tarbil,  Dadap, .     Malay. 

Dhal, Hind,  i  Salukong,      .    .         „ 

Tameng,  Paria,       ALalat.  i  Siphar,     ....  Pibs. 
Priiai,  Otar-otar,        „        [ 

The  use  of  the  shield  or  buckler  was  universal 
over  all  the  Malay  aud  Philippine  Archipelagos 
before  the  introduction  of  firearms,  and  is  still 
continued  by  all  the  ruder  tribes.  There  are  seven 
different  Malay  names  for  its  forms,  four  of  which 
are  native, — two  taken  from  the  Javanese,  and 
one  from  the  Telugu.  Wherever  the  sword,  the 
javelin,  the  spear,  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  blow- 
pipe are  used  as  weapons,  the  shield  is  still  carried 
for  protection. — Crawfur<fs  Diet.  p.  379. 

SHIGNAN,  a  hill  state  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Amu,  to  the  N.  of  Darwaz.  Inhabited  by  the 
Galcha,  who  are  Shiahs.  Like  all  the  Tajak,  they 
speak  an  old  form  of  Persian.  PopuUtion,  300. — 
Trotter,  C.  As. 

SHIGRI,  a  river  of  Spiti  in  the  N.W.  Himalaya, 
with  a  great  glacier,  which  about  a.d.  1830  burst, 
and  a  vast  inundation  ensued,  destroying  nuich 
life  and  property.     See  Glacier. 

SHIHIYYIN,  a  tribe  occupying  Amsandam 
Islands  (kt.  26''  22'  80"  N.).  They  profess  Muham- 
madanism,  but  are  grossly  ignorant  and  regardless 
of  its  forms.  The  tribe  also  possess  the  country, 
with  five  towns,  from  Cape  Musseldom  to  I^amse, 
a  pirate  port.  The  more  civilised  part  of  the  tribe 
are  engaged  in  the  pearl  fishery,  in  trade  and 
agriculture,  and  as  fishermen ;  theirpeail  fishery 
being  worth  3000  tomani  yearly.    The  tribe  have 
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14,000  men,  and  they  are  the  constant  enemies  of 
the  Joasmi.  Near  Amsandam  Island  is  Khasab  Bay, 
occupied  by  fishermen  who  are  said  to  be  descend- 
ants of  the  Portuguese. 

SHIKAR.  Hind.,  Peiis.  Game,  prey,  field- 
sports.  Shikargah,  or  hunting- places,  Bela,  asthe 
Sindians  call  them,  formed  a  peculiar  feature  in  the 
face  of  Sind.  The  Talpur  Amirs  of  Sind  calculated 
that  every  head  of  deer  killed  cost  them  £80,  and 
this  is  no  exaggeration,  duly  estimating  the  loss  of 
revenue  occasioned  by  converting  valuable  land 
into  hunting  forests.  They  were  entangled  t)i  ickets 
of  tamarisk  and  babul,  extending  for  three  miles 
along  the  river-side,  and  a  mile  deep,  and  were 
numerous  below  Schwan. 

The  Shikari  (huntsmen),  or  Dapher  race  of  Sind, 
are,  if  possible,  an  even  more  degrade<l  race  than 
the  Bale-Shahi.  Their  second  name  is  probably 
derived  from  the  dapiio,  a  broad-headcti  javelin 
with  a  shaft  six  or  seven  feet  long,  their  favourite 
weapon.  The  Shikari  arc  neither  Muhammadans 
nor  Hindus.  They  were  numerous  about  Amerkot 
and  the  Thur,  where  they  subsist  by  manual 
labour,  agriculture,  and  hunting.  In  these  regions 
there  is  something  remarkably  wild  and  savage  in 
their  appearance.  The  only  garment  worn  is  a 
cloth  round  the  waist,  except  in  winter,  when  a 
tattered  blanket  preserves  them  from  the  cold. 
Armed  with  his  usual  weapons,  the  Shikari  gener- 
ally seeks  the  wildest  part  of  the  country,  where 
he  can  find  the  greatest  number  of  hogs,  jackals, 
lynxes,  and  a  kind  of  lizard  called  Giloi. — Burtoii's 
Scinde. 

SHIKARI.  Hind.  A  hunter,  a  sportsman.  In 
the  centre  of  the  Peninsula  of  India  is  a  hunter 
race  who  style  themselves  Bhowri,  but  are  known 
as  Hirn  Shikari  and  Him  Pardi. 

SHIKAKPUB,  a  town  in  Upper  Sind,  in  lat. 
27°  57'  14"  N.,  and  long.  68°  40'  26"  E.,  20  miles 
due  W.  of  the  Indus,  connected  by  good  reads 
with  Jacobabad,  from  which  it  is  distant  26  miles 
south-east.  It  gives  its  name  to  a  revenue  dis- 
trict lying  between  lat.  27''  and  29''  N.,  and 
between  long.  67°  and  70°  E.  Area,  8813  square 
miles;  pop.  (1872),  776,227.  Shikarpur  is  a 
great  central  entrepot,  tra'ling  with  Central  Asia, 
Afghanistan,  and  Bokhara.  Its  Hindu  merchants 
have  the  whole  commerce  of  Central  Asia  in 
their  hands,  through  an  extensive  agency.  It  is 
especially  the  home  of  these  bankers,  where  their 
families  are  fixed,  and  where  are  detained  those 
of  the  gomastah  or  agents  located  in  foreign 
countries.  Shikarpur,  no  doubt,  attained  its  high 
rank  under  the  Duraui  monarchy  of  Afghanistan, 
and  much  of  the  prosperity  of  its  bankers  was  due 
to  tlie  vicious  operations  of  that  dynasty.  Between 
the  domain  of  Shikarpur  and  Baluchistan  stretches 
a  barren,  naked  tract,  known  as  the  *pat^  of 
Shikarpur.  It  is  between  80  and  40  miles 
-across.  Not  a  tree  or  shrub  vegetates  on  this 
expanse. 

SHIKHOE.  BURM.  A  Burmese  obeisance. 
The  shikhoe  consists  in  the  Burman  squatting  on 
the  ground  and  at  the  same  time  raising  bis 
clasped  hands,  with  fingers  extended,  to  his  fore- 
heaa  two  or  three  times,  while  be  simultaneously 
bends  his  body  forward.  This  is  the  customary 
Burmese  mode  of  addressing  a  superior,  and  the 
monks  or  phoimgyes  are  always  approached  in 
this  fashion. — YuUy  p.  82. 

SHI  KING,  the  sacred  booka  of  the  Chinese, 


were  translated  into  Latin  by  Father  Lachartre,  a 
Jesuit  missionary  of  China. 

SHILLONG,  mountain  range  in  the  Khassya 
and  Jaintia  Hills  district,  Assam,  overlooking  the 
station  of  the  same  name,  situated  in  lat.  26°  82' 
89"  N.,  and  long.  91°  66'  32"  E..  on  a  table-land 
4900  feet  above  sea-level,  and  67  miles  south  by 
road  from  Gauhati  (Gowhatty).  It  is  a  fine  open 
station,  with  a  view  of  the  snowy  Himalayan  range. 

SHIM  BEAMS,  in  Madras,  are  planks  20  to  80 
feet  long,  8  inches  to  2  feet  iu  breadth,  and  from 
4  to  8  inches  thick. 

SHIMOGA,  the  chief  town  of  a  district  form- 
ing  the  north-western  portion  of  the  Nuggar 
division  of  Mysore,  lying  between  lat.  13°  SO'  and 
14°  38'  N.,  and  between  long.  74°  44'  and  76°  6' 
E. ;  area,  3797  square  miles.  Of  its  population, 
the  Wokliga  (56,684)  are  agricultural  labourers ; 
Idiga  (49,987),  who  are  toddy  -  drawers ;  and 
Sadars  (44,881),  cultivators.  The  Lingaeta,  who 
have  always  been  influential  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  number  62,701.  Out-castes  are  returned 
at  60,858 ;  wandering  tribes,  18,001 ;  wild  tribes, 
5558. — Iwp,  Oaz. 

SHI  MR,  a  native  of  Sham  or  Syria,  the  mur- 
derer of  the  Imam  Husain,  son  of  Ali.  His  name 
is  held  in  detestation. 

SHINA.  Pushtu.  Shima,  Hind.  An  inflated 
hide  of  the  ox  or  goat,  closed  by  a  wooden  plug, 
commonly  used  on  the  Indus  for  crossing  rivers. 
Two  are  usually  lashed  together.  The  rider 
strides  across  them,  passes  each  leg  through  a 
loop  of  strapping  lianging  like  a  stirrup  on  each 
side,  and,  holding  each  vent- plug  in  either  band, 
and  then  plunges  out  into  tne  foaming  torrent, 
paddling  with  arms  and  legs  as  in  the  act  of 
swimming.  Much  dexterity  and  skill  are  required 
to  prevent  a  capsize. 

SHIN-BUNG,  a  deity  of  the  Chinese,  in  honour 
of  whom  they  hold  an  agricultural  festivaL 

SHINGLE,  a  long,  flat  board  of  wood,  used  for 
roofing  houses. 

SHING  WONG,  a  Chinese  deity,  the  protector 
of  walled  cities.  He  is  worshipped  annually  on 
the  second  day  of  the  year ;  but  his  great  festi\*al 
is  on  his  birthday,  on  the  24th  day  of  the  7tb 
month. — Gray,  p.  160. 

SHIN-NUNG,  a  mythical  emperor  of  China, 
who,  the  people  believe,  instituted  agriculture. 

SHINTIYAN  is  the  common  sword-blade  of 
the  Bedouins;  in  Western  Arabia  it  is  called 
Major  (from  the  Magyras  ?),  and  is  said  to  be  of 
German  manufacture.  Good  old  weapons  of  the 
proper  curve,  marked  like  Andrew  Feraras  with 
a  certain  number  of  lines  down  their  length,  will 
fetch,  even  in  Arabia,  from  &7  to  &S,  The 
modem  and  cheap  ones  cost  about  lOa. — Burton'tt 
Mecca,  i.  p.  866. 

SHINW  ARI,  an  Afghan  tribe ;  besides  their  por- 
tion of  the  hills,  have  the  lands  immediately  west 
of  them,  and  some  of  the  valleys  of  the  Safed  Koh 
range.  More  westerly  sUU,  under  the  same  hill 
range,  they  are  found  south  of  Jalalabad,  and  are 
the  neighbours  of  the  Khogani.  They  are  highly 
predatory. 

SHIP. 
Safika,  Markib,  .  Arab. 
Grab,  Zorac|,  Kosal,  „ 
Navire,  Yauseau,  .  FR. 
Schiff,  ....  Qkr. 
Nao,  Jahftz,  .  .  HiND. 
Nave,  Naviglio,    .    .    It. 


Vascello,  ....  It. 
Navia,  ....  Lat. 
Jahac,  Kiahti,  .  .  PKRfl. 
Nave,  Navio,  Bacel,  .    8p. 

^nqne, „ 

Qhemi,  Tekne,     .   TVftK. 
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Noticea  of  the  TariouB  kinda  of  ships  will  be 
fonnd  under  the  head  of  Boats.  On  tne  eastern 
side  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  the  ship  is  built 
with  her  keel  parallel  to  the  shore,  and,  as  it  may 
happen,  from  200  to  800  feet  from  low -water 
marK.  When  completed,  she  is  placed  on  two 
strong,  pieces  of  timber,  called  dogs  (in  the  nature 
of  a  sledge  of  enormous  dimensions),  and  on  these 
a  sort  of  moveable  cradle  is  constructed  to  keep 
the  vessel  upright.  Two  lon^  palmyra  trees,  a 
lever  of  the  second  kind,  are  wen  applied  to  the 
ends  of  the  dogs,  and  by  means  of  tnese  powers, 
they,  together  with  the  vessel  that  rests  on  them, 
are  gradually  pushed  forward  over  a  platform  of 
logs  until  they  arrive  at  the  lowest  pitch  of  low 
"water,  or  as  far  beyond  it  as  the  levers  can  be 
used.  Tackles  are  applied  to  the  ends  of  the 
levers  to  increase  the  power ;  the  fulcrums  are 
wreaths  of  rope,  fastened  to  the  logs  on  which 
the  vessel  slides,  and  are  removed  forwards  as 
she  advances.  Two  cables  from  the  land  side  are 
fastened  to  the  vessel  to  prevent  her  from  sliding 
too  rapidly,  and  these  are  ^^radually  let  out  as  she 
advances.  It  is  commonly  the  work  of  two  days 
to  transport  the  vessel  to  the  margin  of  low  water. 
If  the  tide  does  not  rise  high  enough  to  float  her 
from  thence  (which  it  seldom  does  if  the  vessel 
be  of  any  considerable  burden),  part  of  the  cradle 
IB  taken  away,  and  the  ship  l^t  chiefly  to  the 
support  of  the  cradles  till  high  water,  when  they 
are  suddenly  let  go,  and  the  vessel  falls  on  her 
aide,  and  with  the  fall  disengages  herself  from  the 
remains  of  the  cradle,  and  at  the  same  time 
plunces  into  deeper  water.  A  ship  of  500  tons 
has  been  launched  in  this  manner.  —  RennelVs 
Memoir,  p.  245. 

SHIRAR,  the  inspissated  juice  of  grapes. 

SHIRAZf  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Fars, 
was  founded  A.D.  622.  It  was  taken  by  Timur 
A.D.  1380.  It  is  in  lat  29°  37'  56"  N.,  and  long. 
52°  40'  22"  E. ;  is  4850  feet  above  the  sea,  in  the 
centre  of  a  plain  25  miles  long  and  10  or  12  miles 
broad,  amidst  mountains.  It  has  a  low  wall  of 
mud  and  six  gates,  surrounded  by  gardens,  some 
of  them,  as  the  Jahan  Numa,  beautiful.  It  has 
7780  houses.  The  tomb  of  the  poet  Hafiz  is  in  a 
garden  1^  miles  from  the  dty.  The  climate  is 
agreeable,  but  not  favourable  to  Europeans  in  the 
summer  months.  The  tomb  of  Sadi  stands  by 
itself  in  a  recess,  but  that  of  Haflz  requires  to  be 
pointed  out  from  a  multitude  of  others  around  it. 
The  wine  of  Shiraz  is  a  fine,  powerful,  dry  wine, 
not  so  dark  as  brown  sherry.  Near  the  Jahan 
Numa  in  Shiraz  is  a  building  called  Ghahal  Tan, 
'the  forty  bodies  or  persons.'  Another,  the  Haft 
Tan,  or  *  seven  persons,'  so  named  from  the 
number  of  holy  men  there  buried.  At  Shiraz, 
Hassa,  and  in  India,  African  slaves  are  distin- 
guished by  flowery  names  or  epithets,  express- 
ing beauty  and  fragrance,  in  proportion  to  their 
natural  ugliness  or  offensive  smelt,  —  as  Yasmin, 
the  jasmine ;  Sumbul,  the  hyacinth ;  Jauhar,  the 
jewel ;  and  Makbul,  the  pleasing  or  agreeable. — 
Vigne;  Oiuteley^s  Tr.;  Morier ;  Fraser ;  Chesney; 
Abbott;  Rich;  UeneU;  Taylor;  Clerk ;'PeUy; 
Kinneir. 

SHIRHAWTI  RIVER  falls  into  the  Arabian 
Sea ;  at  its  embouchure  it  is  about  400  yards  in 
widtiif  and  in  the  rainy  season  some  30  feet  in 
depth.  This  immense  body  of  water  rushes  down 
A  rocky  slope  for  300  feet  at  an  angle  of  45°,  at 


the  bottom  of  which  it  makes  a  perpendicular 
plunge  of  850  feet  into  a  black  and  dismal  abyss, 
with  noise  like  the  loudest  thunder.  The  whole 
descent  is  therefore  1150  feet,  or  several  times 
that  of  Niagara,  but  the  volume  of  water  in  the 
latter  is  somewhat  larger  than  in  the  former. 

SHIRKHISHT.  Hind.  Manna  from  Fraxinus, 
sp,  Ehorasan  manna,  from  Khorasan,  is  supposed 
to  be  the  produce  from  an  olive. 

SHIRNA.  Hind.  Shmaz,  Pushtu.  The  in- 
flated  large  buffalo  or  bullock  skin  used  for  cross- 
ing streams  in  the  Himalaya  hills.  In  Kashmir 
these  large  skins  are  not  used,  but  small  on^s  tied 
two  together.     See  Shina. 

SHIBWAiT,  in  lat  38°  31'  to  40°  44'  N.,  a  pro- 
vince of  Georgia,  about  135  miles  long  and  20  to 
40  miles  broad,  with  an  area  of  10,386  square 
miles.  It  was  the  finest  province  of  Persia,  but 
was  ceded  to  Russia  in  1724,  and  again  in  1826. 
Its  people  are  Armenians,  Muhammadans,  and 
Tartars. — Mac  Gregor, 

SHIRZY  RAO  GHATGAY,  a  Mahratta  leader 
and  minister  of  great  notoriety.  He  was  the 
father  of  Baiza  Bai,  who  married  Dowlat  Rao 
Sindia. 

SHISHAK.  According  to  Professor  Duncker, 
the  first  fixed  starting-point  in  Egyptian  chron- 
ology is  the  invasion  of  Palestine  by  Shishak,  who 
appears  as  Sesonchis,  the  first  king  of  the  22d 
dynasty  of  Manetho,  and  whose  reign  in  his  lists 
begins  in  the  year  b.g.  934.  But  according  to  the 
Hebrew  chronology  this  date  would  be  too  late  by 
perhaps  a  generation.  In  his  belief,  five  cen- 
turies had  passed  from  the  expulsion  of  the 
Hyksos  before  Shishak  began  to  reign.  If  we 
allow,  as  he  thinks  we  ought  to  allow,  another 
five  centuries  for  the  occupation  of  these  nomadic 
intruders,  the  end  of  the  old  monarchy  will  be 
synchronous  with  the  beginning  of  the  second 
millennium  B.c.  Calculations  of  a  like  kind  would 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pyramids  of  Mem- 
phis were  built  about  B.C.  2500 ;  nor  can  a  less 
period  than  that  of  five  more  centuries  be  allowed 
for  the  growth  of  a  civilisation  which  should 
render  the  erection  of  such  stupendous  monuments 
possible.  In  support  of  this  conclusion,  we  have 
the  indubitable  fact  Hhat  the  oldest  monuments 
of  Egypt — and  they  are  also  the  oldest  in  the 
world— exhibit  the  Egyptians  in  possession  of  the 
art  of  writing ;  *  and  when  we  remember  that  all 
writing  must  proceed  from  pictures,  we  may  well 
be  staggered  at  the  length  of  time  which  must 
pass  w^e  the  first  actual  imitative  drawings 
were  being  rubbed  down  until  they  were  reduced 
to  a  form  approaching  that  of  mere  phonetic 
characters. 

SHITTIM  TREE,  mentioned  by  Isaiah  and 
also  in  Exodus,  is  supposed  to  have  been  an 
acacia.  Hippocrates  speaks  of  the  Egyptian 
acacia  and  of  the  white  acacia,  distinguished,  he 
says,  by  its  white  bark,  white  wood,  and  white 
flowers ;  and  from  this  tree  his  '  white  fragrant 
ointment'  was  probably  made. 

SHIVE-u-DOUNG,  a  great  mass  of  mountains 
which  runs  paraJlel  to  the  Irawadi  as  far  as  Amara- 
pura;  one  peak  is  estimated  to  be  6000  feet  in 
height. 

SHOA.  In  1840,  Sahela  Selassie,  king  of 
Shoa,  in  Southern  Abyssinia,  expressed  a  desire 
to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  wrote  to  the  Government  of  Bombay 
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SHOES; 


SHOOAY-DAGON. 


asking  to  be  furDished  with  gans  and  warlike 
stores.  Shea  was  then  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  important  provinces  in  Abyssinia.  It  is 
inhabited  by  the  Galla  tribe.  At  the  time  when 
Sahela  Selassie  made  these  adyances,  the  steam 
navigation  of  the  Red  Sea  had  given  an  exagger- 
ated importance  to  the  tribes  of  Abyssinia,  and 
a  mission  was  sent  to  Shoa,  with  which  country 
the  French  also  appeared  anxious  to  establish 
friendly  connections.  A  commercial  treaty  was 
concluaed  with  the  king  on  15th  November  1841. 
— Treaties^  vii.  p.  810. 


Baflchmaki,  •  .  •  Bus. 
Zapatos,  .  .  .  •  Sp. 
Cherapu,  Chapata,  Tah. 
Cheppu,  .  •  .  •  Tel. 
Kundura,  .  .  .  Turk. 
Pabuch,    .    .    •    , 
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SHOES. 
Markub,  Hida, .  .  Arab. 
SchoeneD, .  •  •  •  Dttt. 
Soulier,  ....  Fb. 
Schuhe,  ....  QXB. 
Jora,  Juti,  Guj.,  Hind. 
Scarpe,  ....  It. 
Kasut,  Sapatu, .     Mat. at. 

The  sandal  was  doubtless  the  foot-clothing  of 
all  ancient  times,  and  the  flinging  of  one  on  a 
territory  was  a  symbol  of  taking  possession.  The 
Psalmist  says,  *  Upon  the  land  of  Edom  do  I  cast  my 
shoe.'  In  Ireland,  after  the  chief  took  the  white 
rod,  the  sub-chieftain  placed  sandals  on  his  chiefs 
feet,  retained  one  as  an  honourable  perquisite, 
and  threw  the  other  over  his  chiefs  head  as  an 
augury  of  good  luck.  The  sandal  is  still  worn  bv 
the  Hindu  and  Muhammadan  nations  in  the  souw 
of  Asia.  Shoes,  as  articles  of  covering  for  the  feet, 
are  generally  made  of  leather,  but  cloth  of  kinds 
is  also  used,  and  in  the  Panjab  Himalaya,  straw 
and  grass.  The  shoes,  or  rather  slippers,  worn  by 
the  natives  of  Southern  India  are  generally  of 
red  leather  if  for  men.  The  patterns  are  called 
Appa-shahee,  Chandduru,  Ghappal,  and  Nok- 
du*.  The  rich  natives  use  a  buff-coloured  cloth. 
The  slippers  of  females  are  ornamented  with 
spangles.  Their  price  is  from  four  annas  to  a 
rupee.  Thunberg  says  that  in  his  time  the  shoes 
of  Japan  were  always  the  shabbiest  part  of  the 
dress  of  the  Japanese,  and  being  of  straw  they 
lasted  but  a  little  time.  But  they  were  made  in 
inmiense  numbers,  and  cost  but  a  trifle.  Digni- 
taries sometimes  wore  slippers  made  of  fine  rattan 
sups  neatly  plaited.  In  Exodus  iii.  5,  the  Lord 
commanded  Moses,  saying,  *  Put  off  thy  shoes  from 
off  thy  feet ;  for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest 
is  holy  ground.'  The  natives  of  British  India  never 
go  into  their  own  houses,  nor  into  the  houses  of 
others,  with  their  shoes  on,  but  always  leave  them 
at  the  door.  It  is  a  great  affront  not  to  attend  to 
this  mark  of  respect  in  visiting ;  and  to  enter  a 
temple,  mosque,  or  kyoung  without  pulling  off  the 
shoes  would  be  an  unpardonable  offence.  A  shoe- 
bearer  is  a  very  humble  o£Sce ;  and  in  Matthew 
iii  11,  John  says  of  Ghrist,  *  He  that  cometh  after 
me  is  mightier  than  I,  whose  shoes  I  am  not 
worthy  to  bear.'  Luke  xv.  22  says,  'And  put 
shoes  on  his  feet.'  In  Bengal,  shoes  of  a  superior 
quality  make  one  of  the  distinguishing  parts  of  a 
person's  dress.  Some  of  these  shoes  cost  as  much 
as  a  hundred  rupees  a  pair,  but  are  put  off  the 
feet  before  entering  a  room. — Faulkner ;  HerkloU  ; 
American  Expedition  to  Japan,  p.  65  ;  Thunberg, 

SHO-QUN  or  Tycoon,  in  Japan,  until  the 
revolution  of  1868,  was  the  chief  noble  of  the 
Mikado*,  and  was  called  by  forei^ers  the  Temporal 
Emperor.  The  full  title  was  §ei-i-Tki  Sho-gun, 
i.e.  barbarian-quelling  generalissimo,  and  it  was 
bestowed  by  the  Mikado  on  his  son  Ya*ma-to  Da- 


ke-no-mi-ka-to,  who  B.C.  86  conquered  tW 
aborigines  of  the  N.  and  W.  of  the  main  island. 
The  first  hereditary  Sho-gun  was  Mi-no-mo-to 
Yo-ri-to-mo,  a.d.  1190.  The  greatest  of  all  the 
Sho-gun  was  lye-ya-su,  the  founder  of  the  To- 
ku-ga-wa  dynasty  of  the  17th  century.  The  last 
of  these  temporal  sovereigns  was  Eei-ki,  who  was 
set  aside  in  1868,  when  the  Mikado  assumed 
direct  rule,  and  he  was  still  living  at  Shid-zu-o- 
ka  in  a.d.  1883. 

SHO- JIK.    Ghin.    Pigmies,  fabulous  beings. 

SHOLA  or  Sola,  Hind.,  is  the  root  of  the 
^schynomene  aspera.  It  is  made  into  toys, 
artificial  flowers,  birds,  garlands,  floats  for  nets,  or . 
in  bundles  for  crossing  rivers.  When  charred  it 
answers  for  tinder.  Phool-sola  or  Bhendi  is  JE, 
aspera,  JE.  Rozburghii  is  the  Bhat-sola,  £. 
paludosa  is  the  Kat-sola.  The  skill  of  the  Indian 
carver  is  conspicuously  shown  in  the  beauty  of 
the  figures  and  builmngs  in  the  pith-like  ^. 
aspera. 

SHOLA,  in  the  S.  of  Peninsular  India,  a  grove,  a 
copse,  a  small  forest  in  a  vall^  or  on  the  slope  of  the 
hills ;  in  Wynad,  a  ravine  filled  with  tree  thicket& 
The  whole  of  the  sholas  or  woods  in  the  reserved 
woods  at  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ootacamund 
station  are  absolutely  reserved,  not  only  for  their 
beauty,  but  also  from  fear  of  injuring  the  water- 
springs.  Their  limits  are  marked;  no  private 
cutters  are  allowed  inside ;  old  trees  to  be  felled 
are  brought  outside,  and  sold  by  public  auction* 
Trees  to  be  planted  where  required  in  vacant 
places. — Madras  Conservator  of  Forests^  1859-60. 

SHOLAGUR,  a  hiU  race  who  Hved  in  the^ 
jungles  of  the  EoUegol  taluk  of  Goimbatore. 

SHOLAPUR,  a  town  and  fortress  in  th^ 
Dekhan  part  of  the  Bombay  Presidency.  It  is  in 
lat.  17°  40'  18"  N.,  and  long.  76*  66'  38"  B.,  in  fie 
valley  of  Seena  river ;  and  the  surrounding  lands 
have  been  formed  into  a  revenue  district,  with  an 
area  of  8926  square  miles,  and  a  population  in 
1872  of  662,986  souls,  that  of  the  town  being 
53,403.  Tlie  people  are  largely  Mahrattas,  and  on 
its  east,  south,  and  west  are  the  estates  of  the 
AkaJkot,  Patwardhan,  Phaltan,  and  Panth  Phiti- 
nadhi  chiefs.  In  1818,  on  the  downfall  of  the 
Peshwa,  it  fell  to  the  British.  In  1877  it  suffered 
from  famine. 

SHOLASAGAMANY.  Fine  rubies  have  from 
time  to  time  been  discovered  in  many  of  the 
corundum  localities,  particularly  in  the  gneiss  at 
Yiralimodos  and  Sholasigamany ;  also  in  the 
TrichiDgode  taluk,  and  at  Mallapollye,  but  are, 
comparatively  speaking,  rare. 

SuOMIYO,  in  Japan,  a  territorial  noble,  with 
an  annual  revenue  of  less  than  10,000  kokn  of 
rice.    The  words  mean  small  name. 

SHOOAY-DAGON,  a  great  Buddhist  pagoda 
at  Rangoon  in  Burma,  and  the  most  venerated 
object  of  worship  in  all  the  Indo-Ghinese  countries. 
It  is  in  lat.  16°  46'  40"  N.,  and  long.  96**  18'  50^ 
E.,  and  stands  upon  a  mound,  partly  nataral  and 
in  part  artificial,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Rangoon  and  P^^  rirers.  Thia 
mound  has  been  cut  into  two  terraces,  the  upper 
of  which  is  166  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground, 
and  900  feet  long  by  686  wide.  On  the  east  side 
is  a  bell,  7  feet  7^  inches  in  diameter  at  the  mouth, 
which  was  presented  by  Bhodaw  Bhura.  The 
legend  concerning  its  erection  assigns  it  to  tlie 
year  688  b.c.    The  pagoda  has  been  several  timea 
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added  to  and  regflt, — ^the  last  time  in  1871,  when, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  British  GoYemment,  the 
king  of  Borma  sent  a  new  H'tee  from  Mandalay, 
valued  at  £62,000.  The  name  Shooay-dagon  is 
deriyed  from  the  Taking  word  Takun,  meaning  a 
tree  or  log  lying  athwart,  which  has  been  eor- 
mpted  in  Burmese  into  Dagon  or  Dagmi.  The 
Burmese  word  Shooay  or  Shwe  means  golden. 
The  hill  on  which  it  stands  has  been  strongly 
fortified.  It  is  said  to  contain  relics  of  all  the  four 
Buddhas  of  the  present  kalpa  (Buddha-gabba), 
viz.  the  staff  of  Kakusanda,  the  water-dipper  of 
Konagamma,  the  bathing  garment  of  Kasyapa, 
and  eight  hairs  from  the  bead  of  Sakya  Sinna, 
Gautama  Buddha. — Hough's  Great  BeU  at  Han- 
gocn;  Imp,  Gaz, 

SHOOAY-GYENG,  the  chief  town  and  head- 
quarters of  Shooay-gren  district,  Tenasserim 
division,  British  Burma,  in  lat.  17°  55'  N.,  and 
lon^.  96"  57'  30'  E.,  on  the  left  bank  of  thQ  Sitang 

g'sit-toung)  river.  The  Poung-loung  range,  at 
e  Tsik-le  Hill,  opposite  Shooay-gyeng,  attains 
a  height  of  about  4000  feet,  and  terminates  above 
Keng-rwa  in  Ee-la-tha,  a  peak  crowned  by  a 
conspicuous  pagoda.  The  Sitang  river  rises  in 
Independent  Burma.  It  enters  Shooay-fi^^eng 
at  its  northern  end,  and,  after  an  exceedingly 
tortuous  course,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Martaban 
by  a  funnel-shaped  mouth  seven  or  eight  miles 
wide,  up  which  the  spring-tides  rush  with  great 
violence.  A  chopping  sea  follows  the  rolling 
crest  of  the  bore,  and  sometimes  wrecks  a  boat 
in  a  few  minutes.  The  population  in  1872  was 
129,485.  Karens,  43,475;  Burmese,  41,562; 
Talaing,  35,401 ;  Toungthu,  4887 ;  Shans,  3189 ; 
Muhammadans,  421 ;  Hindus,  291 ;  Chinese,  157. 
The  Karens  are  most  numerous  in  the  tract 
east  of  the  Sitang,  and  belong  to  two  sreat 
families,  Sgaw  and  Fwo.  Many  of  them  have  been 
converted  to  Christianity  by  the  American  Baptist 
miasionaries.  The  Talaings  chiefly  inhabit  the 
plains ;  the  Burmese,  the  country  lying  north  of 
the  Sitang.  The  Yabaings,  who  are  engaged  in 
the  rearing  of  silk-worms,  are  found  mainly  on 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Pegu  Yomas  in  Bhawni. 

SHOOAY-HMAW-DAW,  Uterally  golden  great 
god,  a  pagoda  in  the  old  fortified  town  of  Pegu, 
Sangoon  district,  British  Burma.  It  is  a  pyra- 
midal, solid  brick  building,  rising  to  a  height  of 
234  feet  from  an  octagoxial  base,  each  side  of 
which  is  162  feet  long.  It  stands  upon  two 
terraces,  the  lower  one  being  a  parallelogram, 
with  its  sides  1390  feet  long.  The  pagc^  is 
surrounded  by  two  tiers  of  smaller  temples ;  the 
lower  tier  contains  75,  and  the  upper  53.  Shooay- 
famav-daw,  in  common  with  most  of  the  sacred 
edifices  in  Burma,  is  connected  with  a  visit  of 
Gantama,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
never  came  so  far  as  Burma.  In  June  1852,  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  second  Burmese  war,  the 
pagoda  was  the  scene  of  some  sharp  fighting  pre- 
vious to  the  capture  of  the  town  of  F^^  by  the 
British.— /flip.  Gaz, 

SHOOAY-TSHAN-DAW,  a  pagoda  in  Prome 
town,  Prome  district,  Pegu  division,  British 
Burma.  It  is  situated  on  a  niU  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  bank  of  the  Irawadi,  and  gives  its  name 
to  a  quarter  of  the  town.  The  building  is  gilt  all 
over,  and  is  solid.  Its  height  is  180  feet^  and  it 
occaptes  an  area  of  11,025  square  feet.  It  is 
surrounded  by  83  small  gilt  niches,  called  Ze- 


di-yan,  each  containing  an  image  of  Gautama. 
Tradition  alleges  that  when  Gautama  arrived  near 
Prome,  and  was  walking  on  the  island  of  Zeng* 
van,  he  was  accosted  by  a  naga  or  dragon,  who 
begged  for  some  sacred  hairs  to  euE^irine  in  a 
temple. — Imp,  Gaz, 

SHOONDOAH  is  a  tiny  ship  which  Hindus 
launch  on  the  Ganges,  ornamented  witih  garlands 
of  flowers,  and  illuminated  with  lamps.  It  is  a 
ceremony  performed  by  Hindu  mothers  to  pror 
pittate  the  goddess  in  oehalf  of  their  sons.  The 
goddess  resembles  Amphitrite.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  a  propitiatory  rite  handed  down  from  times 
when  the  Hindus  were  engaged  in  maritime 
avocations.  It  is  held  on  the  day  on  which, 
according  to  Hindu  astronomy,  the  sun  turns 
back  from  Capricomus  to  resume  his  northern 
ascension,  and  when  the  steady  N.W.  wind  blows 
favourably  for  outward  bound  voyages.  FeastingB 
are  held  on  that  day,  and  farewell  entertainments 
are  given  to  the  voyagers. 

SHORABAK  lies  due  east  of  Seistan,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lora,  and  is  occupied  by  the  Baraich 
Afghans,  great  camel-breeders,  and  acknowledge- 
ing  the  supremacy  of  the  amir  of  Kabul. 

SHORAPUR,  a  tributary  state  of  the  Nizam, 
situated  on  the  south-west  comer  of  the  Hyder- 
abad territory.  Its  chief  and  their  people  are  of 
the  Beder  race,  parties  of  whom  are  scattered 
southwards  into  Mysore,  and  eastwards  into 
Bellary.  Their  race  name  is  the  source  of  the 
word  Pindara. — Imp,  Gaz,  viiL 

SHORE,  Sir  JOHN,  afterwards  Lord  Teign- 
mouth.  He  arrived  in  Calcutta  on  the  (12?)  14th 
September  1786,  along  with  Lord  Cornwallis.  He 
succeeded  Lord  Cornwallis  as  Governor-General 
on  the  28th  October  1793,  and  retained  the  office 
till  he  embarked  for  England  on  the  12  th  March 
1798.  On  the  death  of  Sir  William  Jones  he  was 
nominated  President  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal  He  wrote  an  account  of  Nepal  in  the 
Bengal  Asiatic  Researches. 

SHOREA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Dipterocarpese,  which  many  botanists  arrange 
under  the  genus  Yatica,  q,v.  The  species  named 
are  Assamica,  floribunda,  gratissima,  laccifera^ 
obtusa,  robusta,  Siamensis,  stellata,  talura,  and 
tumbuggaia  S.  robusta  is  the  sal  tree ;  S.  lacci- 
f  era,  Heyne,  is  a  timber  tree  of  Madura ;  SL  obtusa^ 
Wallich,  is  of  Prome;  and  S.  stipularis,  Thw.^ 
is  a  great  tree  of  Ceylon,  between  Katnapura  and 
Galle.— 2^w.  i.  p.  36. 

SHORTT.  Deputy  Suigeon  -  General  John 
Shortt,  a  Madras  medical  officer,  a  voluminous 
writer,  and  original  investigator ;  author  of  a 
Report  on  the  Medical  Topography  of  the  South- 
West  Political  Districts,  1853  ;  Ess^  on  Indigo, 
1860,  for  which  he  received  from  Government  a 
prize  of  Rs.  800 ;  Essay  on  Cotton  Culture,  prize 
Ks.  1000,  and  gold  medal  from  the  Manchester 
Cotton  Supply  Association ;  Handbook  to  Coffee 
Planting,  1864;  Treatise  on  Vaccination,  1865- 
66,  translated  into  Canarese,  Hindustani,  Tamil, 
Telugu,  Uriya;  on  the  Hill  Ranges  of  S.  India« 
He  wrote  also  on  the  Medical  History  of  Women, 
1864;  on  the  Leaf- Wearing  Rite;  and  on  the 
Hanging  Festivals  of  the  Hindus. 

SHOTRIANDAR  Tam.  A  person  holding 
land  on  easy  rent,  or  for  a  number  of  lives; 
generally  as  a  reward  to  Brahmans  only  for  public 
services ;  also  written  Shrotriyandar. 
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SHOUNG,  a  tributary  of  the  Sitang,  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  Tounghoo.  It  is  occupied 
by  a  tribe  who  caU  themselves  Shoun-khi-pho,  or 
BODS  of  the  headwaters  of  Shoung. — Mason, 
Burma^  p.  92. 

SHOWERS  OF  FISH.  Prinsep  on,  Journal, 
1883,  p.  84 :  Grant  on,  Trans,  of  Ciyil  Engineers ; 
Naut.  Mag.  1838 ;  Bombay  Times,  1840,  p.  652. 
Showers  of  Blood  in  Kandesh  in  1828,  Rep. 
Brit.  As.  1889.  Showers  of  Grain,  Ibid.  Showers 
of  Pearls,  Bombay  Times,  Jan.  1847.  Showers 
of  Sand  in  China,  Dr.  MacGowan,  in  Chinese 
Rep.  Bl.  As.  Trans.,  1851,  p.  172.     See  Sand. 

SHRADDHA,  Sansk.,  from  Shraddha,  firm 
faith.  It  is  the  Latin  Credo  and  English  Creed. 
The  Shraddha  is  a  Hindu  ceremonial  for  the 
repose  of  the  dead.  The  oblation  consists  of  rice, 
flowers,  water  to  the  manes  of  the  deceased. 
There  are  three  shraddha  for  the  dead, — one 
eleven  days  after  death,  another  every  month, 
and  another  at  the  close  of  the  year  after  a 
person's  decease.  During  the  ten  days  of  mourn- 
ing the  relations  hold  a  family  council,  and 
consult  on  the  means  of  performing  the  shraddha. 
On  the  last  of  these  days,  after  making  an  offering 
for  the  dead  by  the  side  of  the  river,  they  are 
shayed.  This  offering  consists  of  boiled  rice, 
sugar,  curds,  sweetmeats,  milk,  plantains,  etc., 
made  into  ten  balls,  and  presented  with  prayers. 
Menu  says,  *  What  sort  of  oblation  given  duly  to 
the  manes  is  capable  of  satisfying  them  for  a  long 
time,  or  for  eternity,  I  will  now  declare,  without 
omission.  Brahmans  are  unclean  for  ten  days 
after  the  death  of  a  relation  ;  Kshatriyas,  twelve ; 
Vaisyas,  fifteen;  and  Sudras,  thirty.*  The  next 
day,  after  bathing,  the  family  prepare  an  open 
place  for  the  ceremonies.  If  it  be  the  shraddha  of 
a  rich  man,  aU  the  learned  Hindus  and  respectable 

?eople  of  the  neighbouring  villages  are  invited, 
he  company  being  seated  under  an  awning,  the 
sons  and  other  relations  of  the  deceased,  dressed 
in  new  garments,  place  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
the  company  with  their  faces  eastward,  having 
near  them  sixteen  different  gifts,  as  brass  cups, 
candlesticks,  umbrellas,  shoes,  etc.  Next  are 
brought  seeds  of  sesamum,  a  small  piece  of  gold, 
and  another  of  a  different  metal,  wrapped  up  in  new 
cloths.  The  son  of  the  deceased  now  puts  a  piece 
of  new  cloth  across  his  neck,  and  offers  an  atone- 
ment for  the  sin  of  having  killed  insects,  in 
sweeping  the  room,  in  cooking,  grinding  spices, 
and  in  moving  the  water  jar ;  then  follows  an 
offering  to  the  sun  ;  then,  rising  and  bringing  his 
hands  forward  in  a  supplicating  posture,  he  solicits 
leave  from  the  company  to  make  the  offering, 
after  which  he  offers  the  sesamum,  gold,  and 
metal  for  the  happiness  of  the  deceased ;  takes 
the  kosha,  and  sprinkles  the  sixteen  gifts  with 
water ;  then,  placing  a  flower  on  each,  and  repeat- 
ing prayers,  he  offers  them  in  the  presence  of  the 
ehalgrama  or  saligrama,  one  by  one,  in  the  name 
of  the  deceased,  mat  he  may  obtain  heaven.  The 
flon  after  this,  if  in  circumstances  sufficiently 
affluent,  pi*esents  large  gifts  to  the  Brahmans,  as 
elephants,  horses,  palanquins,  boata,  etc,  the 
receiving  of  which,  nowever,  is  not  honourable. 
A  Brahman  then  marks  the  foreheads  of  all  present 
with  sandal  powder,  and  puts  round  the  neck  of 
each  a  garland  of  flowers.  To  the  Ugrudanee 
Brahmans  and  others  are  now  given,  amidst  much 
confusion  among  the  receivers,  the  sesamum,  the 


morsel  of  gold,  the  metal,  a  large  basin  full  of  cow- 
ries, and  a  conch  or  two,  as  well  as  the  dxteen 
different  gifts ;  after  which  the  assembly  breaks 
up.  The  son  then  eoes  into  the  house,  and, 
placing  a  Brahman  and  his  wife  on  a  seat,  covera 
them  with  ornaments,  worships  them,  and,  adding 
a  large  present  of  money,  diBmisses  them.  After 
this  the  son  of  the  deceased  requests  five  Brah- 
mans, of  some  note  for  learning,  to  offer  a  male 
calf ;  in  doing  which  they  take  two  cloths  each, 
four  poita,  four  betel-nuts,  and  some  cowries 
provided  for  the  purpose,  and  go  with  the  com- 
pany to  a  spot  where  an  altar  has  been  prepared, 
one  cubit  high  and  four  cubits  square.  Four  of 
the  Brahmans  sit  on  the  four  sides  of  the  altar, 
and  then  worship  certain  gods,  and  offer  a  burnt 
sacrifice.  Near  the  altar  are  placed  the  saligrama, 
four  female  calves,  a  male  calf,  and  a  vUva  post 
The  fifth  Brahman  reads  certain  parts  of  a  Purana, 
to  drive  away  evil  spirits.  The  female  calves  are 
tied  to  four  vilva  posts,  and  the  male  calf  to  a 
vrisha  post.  To  the  necks  of  the  female  calves 
four  small  slender  baskets  are  suspended,  in  which 
are  placed,  among  other  things,  a  comb,  and 
the  iron  stilette  with  which  the  Hindu  women 
paint  their  eyebrows  black.  A  sheet  of  metal  is 
placed  under  the  belly  of  the  male  calf ;  on  the 
back  a  sheet  of  copper ;  the  hoofs  are  covered 
with  silver,  and  the  horns  with  gold,  if  the 
shraddha  be  performed  by  a  rich  man.  On  the 
hips  of  the  male  calf  marks  of  Siva's  trident  are 
impressed  with  a  hot  iron.  After  this  the  son  of 
the  deceased  washes  the  tail  of  the  male  calf,  and 
with  the  same  water  presents  a  drink-offering  to 
his  deceased  ancestors,  and  afterwards  marries  the 
male  calf  to  the  four  female  calves,  repeating 
many  formulas,  in  which  they  are  recommended 
to  cultivate  love  and  mutual  sympathy.  The  son 
next  liberates  the  female  calves,  forbidding  any 
one  to  detain  them,  or  partake  of  their  milk  in 
future.  In  liberating  the  male  calf,  he  says,  '  I 
have  given  thee  these  four  wives  to  live  with 
them.  Thou  art  the  living  image  of  Yama ;  thou 
goest  upon  four  legs.  Devour  not  the  com  of 
others,  go  not  near  a  cow  in  calf,'  etc  The 
female  calves  are  generally  taken  by  Brahmans ; 
the  male  calf  is  let  loose,  to  go  where  he  pleases. 
To  this  succeeds  what  is  peculiarly  termed  the 
shraddha.  The  river  side,  or  the  cow-house,  or 
some  retired  place,  is  chosen;  after  cleansing 
which,  they  collect  all  kinds  of  eatables,  doth, 
sesamum,  flowers,  etc.,  and  place  them  into 
dishes  made  of  the  excavatea  trunks  of  the 
plantain  tree.  The  son  then  washes  his  feet,  and 
sits  with  his  face  towards  the  east,  with  a  sali* 
grama  before  him,  and  repeats  many  prayers 
to  purify  himself.  He  then  worships  the  sail- 
grama,  presents  to  his  deceased  parent  the  seven 
dishes    placed    to    the   east,   repeating   varions 

Erayers,  and  worships  Ganga,  Vishnu,  and  the 
ousehold  gods,  adcung  an  offering  to  the  an* 
cestors  of  the  king  as  an  acknowledgment  for 
using  the  king's  land  at  worship. 

SHRAYAN  or  Pumima,  a  Hindu  feast  which 
occurs  about  the  middle  of  August,  on  the  15th 
of  Shravan  Shukla.  It  is  attended,  on  the  western 
coast  of  India,  about  Bombay,  with  much  cere- 
monial. The  S.W.  monsoon  is  supposed  to  be 
ended.  Cocoanuts  and  flowers  are  thrown  into 
the  sea  to  obtain  favour  for  those  who  are  to 
trust  themselves  on  the  ocean. 
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SHRAVAK-BELGOLA,  meaning  tank  of  the 
SLravans  or  Jains,  is  a  village  in  the  Hasan 
district,  Mysore ;  situated  in  lat  12^  51'  10"  N., 
and  long.  76°  81'  31*  E.,  between  two  rocky  hills 
called  Ghandra-betta  and  Indra-betta.  Popula- 
tion (1871),  1697.  On  the  summit  of  Ghandra- 
betta  stands  a  colossal  statue  of  Gomateswara, 
60  feet  high,  surrounded  by  numerous  buildings. 
The  hill  itself  is  3250  feet  above  sea -level. 
An  inscription  on  the  foot  of  the  statue  states 
that  it  was  erected  by  Ghamunda  Raya,  whom 
tradition  places  about  b.g.  60.  The  statue  is 
nude,  and  stands  facing  the  north.  The  face  has 
the  serene  expression  usually  seen  in  Buddhist 
statues ;  the  hair  is  curled  in  short  spiral  ringlets 
over  the 'head,  while  the  ears  are  long  and  large. 
The  statue  must  either  have  been  cut  out  of  a 
rock  which  projected  above  the  hill,  or  the  solid 
summit  of  the  hill  may  have  been  itself  cut  away. 
The  workmanship  is  still  as  sharp  as  if  the  stone 
had  b^n  newly  quarried.  Within  the  enclosure 
are  72  small  statues  of  a  similar  description  in 
oompartments. — Imp,  Gaz, 

Shrikes,  the  popular  name  of  birds  of  the 
family  Laniadse,  wluch  Jerdon  arranges  as  under : 

Fam,  Laniadse,  shrikes. 

Gen.  LaniuB,  11  species. 
Sub-Fam,  Malaconotins,  wood  shrikes. 

Gen.  Tephrodomis,  6  speoies. 

Gen.  Hemipus,  1  species. 
Svb-Fam.  Oampephagins,  cuokoo  shrikes. 

Gen.  Volvocivora,  2  species. 

Gen.  Graucalus,  1  species. 

Gen.  PericTocotus,  7  species,  red  shrikes  or 
minivets. 
Sub-Fam,  Dicmrinra,  Drongo  shrikes. 

Gen.  DicruroB,  4  speoies. 

Gen.  Chaptia,  2  species. 

Gen.  Bhnnga,  1  species. 

Gen.  Edolius,  2  species. 

Gen.  Ghibia,  1  species. 
SuXhFam.  Artamins,  swallow  shrikes. 

Gen.  Artamns. 

The  grey  wood-shrike  is  Tephrodomis  Pondi- 
oeriana.  The  bay -backed  shrike,  Lanins  Hard- 
wickii. 

SHRIMPS. 
Bnrghut-nl-Bahr,     Abab. 

Bete, Dan. 

Garnaaly  ....  DuT. 
Chevrette,  .  .  .  Fb. 
Gamele,  ....  Gbb. 
Jinghi, ....     Hind. 

Shrimps,  in  natural  history,  are  classed  as 
macrourous  decapodous  Crustacea,  of  the  families 
Alpheadie,  Grangonidse,  Pontoni^,  comprising  the 
genera  acetes,  ^pheus,  crangon,  palemon,  myn- 
chodnetes,  sergestes,  stenopus,  etc.,  q.v, 

Acetes,  Milne  -  Edwards,  shrimps  analogous 
to  sergestes  in  its  confirmation,  but  placed  at  a 
distance  from  all  the  animals  of  the  same  order 
by  the  absence  of  the  last  two  pairs  of  feet  A. 
Indicus. 

Alpheadoe  shrimps  are  stouter  in  their  forms 
than  those  of  the  JPalemonidse,  but  they  are  not 
depressed  as  the  Grangonidse  are ;  the  genera  are 
atya,  hymenocera,  alpheus,  pontonia,  antonomea, 
curidiEU^  nika,  and  atkanus. 

Alpheits,  Fabr.,  the  carapace  is  advanced  above 
the  eyes,  forming  above  each  of  those  organs  a 
small  vaulted  buckler.  Some  species  are  found 
in  the  Mediterranean,  but  the  greater  part  in  the 
seas  of  the  Antilles,  or  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  type  of  the  Grangonidse  family  is  the  com- 
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mon  shrimp,  Grangon  vulgaris,  and  no  other  genera 
are  included  in  it.  The  common  shrimp  has  the 
carapace  and  abdomen  ahnost  entirely  smooth, 
with  the  exception  of  one  small  median  spine  ou 
the  stomachal  region. 

Some  species  of  alpheus,  a  genus  of  snapping 
shrimps,  occur  in  Gnina  and  Singapore.  The 
shield  shrimp  is  a  species  of  the  genus  apus, 
one  of  the  Apodidse. 

Palemon  shrimps  are  a  useful  and  delicious 
genus,  and  are  very  numerous.  P.  cardnus  of  the 
Indian  seas  and  the  Ganges  is  nearly  a  foot  long. 

Shrimps  are  largely  caught  in  Ghina  in  basketo, 
which  are  baited  with  wine  lees.  The  baskets  are 
lowered  from  a  boat  to  the  bottom,  and  after  a 
short  time  are  hauled  up  and  their  contents 
emptied.  They  are  eaten  alive  hj  Ghinese 
epicures.  They  are  served  up  for  the  table  in  a 
vessel  which  contains  yellow  wine,  strong  vinegar, 
and  sesamum  oil,  and  as  they  leap  about  vigor- 
ously, are  eaten. — Adams;  Gray,    See  Grustacea. 

SHROFF,  properly  Siraf,  from  an  Arabic  word 
relating  to  expenditure.  He  is  a  financier,  a 
banker,  a  dealer  in  money  and  exchanges ;  and 
ma^  be  a  Rajput,  a  Brahman,  a  ICshatriya)  a 
Yaisya,  or  a  Sudra.  He  discounts  hundi  or 
bills  of  exchange,  bonds,  promissory  notes ;  deals 
in  bullion,  buys  and  sells  ornaments,  jewels,  gems 
of  all  kinds ;  lends  money  on  pledges  and  other 
security.  He  makes  advances  on  produce,  enters 
into  contracts  for  supplies.  Their  account-books 
are  kept  by  double  entry,  a  day-book  and  ledger. 

SHROTRIYA.  Sansk.  From  Shroota,  the 
Yeda,  a  learned  Brahman.  A  Eulin  Brahman 
can  marry  as  many  wives  as  he  likes ;  but  there 
are  certain  Brahman  s  in  Bengal  who  find  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  getting  married  to  even  one 
wife,  and  who  genendly  spend  their  life  in  single 
wretchedness.  These  are  Bangshaja  Brahmans 
of  the  Shrotriya  class.  While  a  Eiuin  Brahman 
gets  for  every  wife  that  he  marries  a  handsome 
bribe,  a  Bangshaja  Shrotriya  Brahman  has  to  pay 
down  a  large  sum  of  money  to  the  father  of  the 
girl  whose  hand  he  seeks  to  obtain.  The  conse- 
quence is  that,  owing  to  their  poverty,  numbers  of 
Bangshaja  Shrotriya  Brahmans  never  get  married 
at  all  To  remedy  this  evil,  in  Eastern  Bengal, 
when  in  any  village  the  number  of  unmarried 
Shrotriya  becomes  inconveniently  large,  one  of 
the  ghatak  of  the  place — those  under-servants  of 
Bidlmta  who  take  a  prominent  part  in  all  marriages 
— goes  to  Shrihatta  in  Sylhet.  There,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  agents  in  the  district,  and  by 
means  whether  fair  or  foul,  he  procures  a  number 
of  girls,  to  whom  he  holds  out  the  prospect  of  a 
pleasant  settlement  in  life.  The  girls  may  not  all 
be  Brahman  girls, — some  of  them  may  be  of  the 
Ghandal  caste,  and  others  may  be  young  widows ; 
but  whatever  may  be  their  caste,  character,  and 
antecedents,  they  are  huddled  together  in  a  boat, 
often  15  or  16  in  number,  and  taken  to  the  ghat 
of  the  Shrotriya  village.  The  faces  of  the  old 
Shrotriya  bachelors  become  lighted  up  with  joy- 
when  they  hear  of  the  arrival  of  the  hymeneal 
boat.  The  sensation  which  these  highly-favoured 
boats  create  in  Eastern  Bengal  is  infinitely  greater 
than  that  produced  in  Galcutta  by  the  orange- 
boats  of  Sylhet,  or  the  mango  boats  of  Malda. 
The  Bang^ja  bachelors  besiege  the  boat  in 
numbers.  Each  one  selects  a  girl  according  tO 
his  taste,  a  bargain  is  struck  with  the  ghatak, 
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SHUGDUF. 


SHUM-SHUM. 


and  the  celebration  of  the  rites  of  marriage, 
according  to  the  forms  prescribed  in  the  Shastras, 
soon  follows.  The  plain-looking  girl,  for  whom 
no  Shrotriya  may  have  a  fancy,  is  employed  as  a 
maid -servant  either  of  the  ghatak  nimself,  or 
of  any  other  who  may  stand  in  need  of  her 
service. 

SHUGDUF,  a  litter  of  the  Hejaz,  which  differs 
greatly  from  that  used  in  Syria  and  other  countries. 
It  is  composed  of  two-corded  cots,  5  feet  long, 
slung  horizontally,  and  parallel  with  the  cameVs 
sides,  about  half-way  down. — Burtovts  Mecca, 

SHUGHAR.  Hind.  At  all  the  elevated  passes 
in  the  North-West  Himalaya  there  are  a  number 
of  square  piles  of  stones,  called  Shughar,  upon 
which  passengers  usually  place  a  piece  of  quartz, 
or  attalch  rags  to  poles,  which  are  fixed  in  the 
middle.  There  are  also  several  Shughar  on  the 
neighbouring  heights,  sacred  to  the  deota  or 
spirits  of  the  mountains,  who  are  supposed  to 
inhabit  the  loftiest  and  most  inaccessible  points, 
especially  where  there  is  much  snow.  The 
Shughar  at  the  passes  are  erected  by  travellers, 
but  those  on  the  higher  peaks  are  commonly  made 
at  the  expense  of  some  wealthy  pilgrim  not  much 
accustomed  to  the  mountains,  who  has  succeeded 
in  crossing  a  pass  which  is  reckoned  an  arduous 
undertaking  by  an  inhabitant  of  the  plains. 

SHUGHLA.  Hnn>.  A  travelling-bag  or  skin 
for  holding  water  or  flour,  etc.,  on  a  journey. 
It  is  made  of  leather  at  Pcshawur. 

SHUGHNAN,  a  hill  state  north  of  Badakhshan ; 
ts  chief  claims  a  Grecian  origin. 

SHUH.  Cbin.  The  generic  name  for  species 
of  Atractylodes,  used  medicinallv  in  China. 

SHUJA-KHANI,  a  fabric  of  silk  and  cotton 
together,  and  glazed,  generally  made  in  striped 
pieces  like  gulbadan  work.  It  is  also  descrioed 
as  a  kind  of  damask  flowered  silk  or  silk  with 
satin  patterns  in  it ;  it  is  made  at  Bahawulpur. 

SHUJA  -  ud  -  DOWLA.  In  1764,  Shuja-ud- 
Dowla,  the  vizir  of  Oudh,  under  the  pretence 
of  assisting  Mir  Easim  Ali,  invaded  Behar,  but 
his  army  was  completely  routed,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  throw  himself  on  the  generosity  of  the 
British. 

Najm-ud-Dowla  died  on  the  8th  May  1766, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Syf-ud-Dowla, 
a  youth  of  sixteen. 

Syf-ud-Dowla  was  succeeded  in  1770  by  his 
brother  Mubarak-ud-Dowla,  with  whom  a  new 
engagement  was  made.  By  this  engagement  the 
Nawab's  stipend  was  fixed  at  Rs.  81,81,991.  This 
IB  the  last  treaty  which  waa  formed  with  the 
Kawab.  The  o£Sce  of  subahdar  had  now  become 
merelv  a  nominal  one,  all  real  power  having 
passea  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  In  1872 
the  stipend  waa  reduced  to  sixteen  lakhs  a  year. 

SHU  KING,  or  book  of  records,  is  a  work 
snpposed  to  have  been  edited  by  Confudns.  It 
contains  the  annals  of  China  nearly  to  the  time 
of  Confudus.  It  is  the  most  andent  book  known 
amongst  the  Chinese,  and  its  contents  are  con- 
sidered sacred.  It  is  arranged  in  four  chapters ; 
the  first  contains  the  history  of  Yaon  and  Shun, 
the  second  that  of  Hea,  the  third  that  of  Shang, 
and  the  fourth  of  Chow,  until  Pinff  Wang. 

Shu  King  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Father 
Lacharme,  a  Jesuit  missionaiy  of  China. 

Jin  King,  or  classes  of  men,  is  a  Chinese  book  of 
great  anthority.     In  it  the  sages  occopy-  the  first 


chapter,  and  in  this  Confucius  is  placed  high 
above  all  others. 

Li  is  a  Chinese  word  of  very  extensive  meaning, 
sometimes  rendered  reason,  courtesy,  propriety, 
good  breeding.  The  saying  is,  Li  and  Wen  (learn- 
ing) make  tip  the  whole  sum  of  human  excel- 
lencies. — Bowring, 

SHUKL  PAKSHA  and  the  Krishna  Paksha,  are 
the  bright  and  dark  fortnight,  the  former  being 
the  period  when  the  moon  is  on  the  increase  up 
to  the  full,  and  the  latter  when  it  wanes.  The 
first  half  and  the  second  half  of  the  lunar  month 
would  be  more  intelligible  terms. 

SHUMAC  or  Sumach. 


Tom- turn,      •    .     Arab. 
Shi-chu-yu,    .    .     .Cuiir. 

Smak, DUT. 

Sumac  roure,  Boux,      Fa. 
Schmaok,  Sumach,     Gbb. 
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The  true  shumac  or  sumach,  sometimes  called 
young  fustic,  is  the  powder  of  the  leaves,  pedun- 
des,  and  young  branches  of  Rhus  coriaria,  a  small 
deciduous  plant,  native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
but  which  is  also  grown  in  Syria  and  Palestme 
for  its  powerful  astringent  properties,  which  render 
it  valuable  for  tanning  light-coloured  leather,  and 
it  imparts  a  beautiful  bright  yellow  dye  to  cottons, 
which  is  rendered  permanent  bvproper  mordants. 
It  is  principally  imported  into  £ngland  from  the 
Ionian  Islands  and  the  Morea. 

Rhus  coriaria,  hide  or  elm  -  leaved  sumach, 
Tumtum,  Arab.,  Shumuk,  Pers.,  a  native  of 
Persia,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  the  south  of  Europe, 
about  8  or  10  feet  high,  divided  into  numeroDS 
irregular  branches.  It  is  extensively  used  for  the 
purpose  of  tanning.  The  fruit  is  acid  and  astrin- 
gent, and  the  seeds  are  often  used  as  a  tonic  for 
exciting  the  appetite. 

IVius  cotinuSf  Venus-sumach,  or  wild  olive,  is  a 
very  ornamental  shrub,  growing  wild  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  is  used  for  tanning  in  Italy.  The 
wood  is  used  by  the  modem  Greeks  for  dyeing 
wool,  which  is  said  to  be  of  a  beautiful  rich  yellow. 

Bhus  glabra,  smooth  -  leaved  sumach,  and 
anoth^  named  R.  viridifolia.  are  considered  by 
some  botanists  as  varieties  of  R.  typlvina.  'Hub 
spedes  is  abundant  in  North  America.  Its  fruit 
is  very  sour.    Bees  are  very  fond  of  the  blosBomfl. 

Bhus  typhitia,  fever-rhus,  or  stag's-horn  sumach, 
is  found  in  every  part  of  North  America.  1^ 
fruit  is  exceedingly  sour,  and  is  even  used  in 
some  parts  as  a  substitute  for  vin^^ar.^lTCv/- 
loch  ;  Simmonds ;  Hogg  ;  Poole  ;  O^Sh, 

SHUM-SHUM,  a  range  which  forms  about  half 
the  wall  of  tiie  Aden  crater,  and  reaches  an  alti- 
tude of  above  1760  feet.  There  is  a  huge  ciack 
or  slip  which  cuts  above  a  third  off  ^e  essten 
side  of  the  volcano,  and  through  a  portion  of  thu, 
constituting  a  narrow  eorge  or  pass,  10  feet  wide 
and  20  or  SO  feet  high,  the  road  from  Steamer 
Point  enters  the  crater,  and  leads  to  the  canton- 
ments. Dr.  J.  P.  Malcolmson  supposes  this  to 
have  been  the  remains  of  the  latest  great  emptioOf 
of  which  the  effects  are  chiefly  manifest  on  the 
table-land  on  ^e  eastern  buttress  of  Shnm-Shms. 
By  this  the  ancient  crater  was  shattered  near^ 
through  its  centre,  from  the  northern  to  the 
sofithem  pass,  brealdng  into  pieces  and  sepant^ 
the  whole  of  tne  eastern  side  of  the  edge,  of  whidi 
Seera  Island  is  a  fragment  And  in  these  views 
Dr.  Boist  concuiB. 
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SHUSH. 


SIAH-POSH  KAFIR, 


SHUSH.  The  ground  about  Shush  is  yeiy 
xmeyen,  and  numerous  mounds  or  tepeh  are 
•scattered  in  different  directions  to  a  considerable 
distance,  some  of  them  being  partly  covered  with 
brushwood  The  highest  tepeh  among  them,  of 
which  Major  Rawlinson  gives  rough  measure- 
ments in  his  notes  on  Khuzistan,  lies  to  the  east 
of  the  Shover  stream,  but  very  near  it,  and  to  the 
west  of  the  river  Dizful,  which  is  discernible  at 
some  distance,  plying  its  course  to  the  south-east. 
This  mound,  which  may  be  the  place  where  the 
prophet  Daniel  had  bis  vision  (although  much 
Las  been  written  to  the  contrary),  commands  the 
whole  country.  From  the  top  of  it  are  seen  the 
ruins  of  Ivani-Eherk,  beyond  the  river  of  Kher- 
kheh  about  a  faisang  and  a  half  (perhaps  less)  to 
the  west  A  minar  or  column,  with  the  ruins  of 
Shahpur,are  likewise  discernible  in  a  north-westerly 
direction,  on  the  right  side  of  the  above-named 
liver. — De  Bode's  Luristan,  iL  p.  194. 

SHUSHAH.  Arab.  A  tuft  of  hair  on  the  poll 
When  travelling,  the  shushah  is  allowed  to  spread 
over  the  greatest  portion  of  the  scalp,  to  act  as 
a  protection  against  the  sun ;  and  the  hair  being 
shaved  off  about  two  inches  all  round  the  head, 
leaves  a  large  circular  patch.  Nothing  can  be 
uglier  than  such  tonsure,  and  it  is  contrary  to  the 
strict  law  of  Mahomed,  who  ordered  a  clean 
shave,  or  a  general  ffrowth  of  the  hair.  The 
Arab,  hpwever,  knows  by  experience  that  though 
habitual  exposure  of  the  scalp  to  a.  burning  sun 
may  harden  the  skull,  it  seldom  fails  to*  damage 
its  precious  contents.  He  therefore  wears  a 
«hushah  during  his  wanderings,  and  removes  it 
on  his  return  home. — BnrtoiCs  Mecca,  i.  p.  289. 

SHUSTER,  a  city  of  Persia,  capital  of  Kbuzistan, 
on  the  river  Earoon.  In  Scripture  it  is  called 
Shushan,  and  the  river  is  named  lUaL  The 
Sabseans  of  Shuster  make  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
beginning  from  the  right  to  the  left  shoulder, 
then  touching  the  forehead,  and  lasth^  the  pit  of 
the  stomach.  Baron  Silvester  de  Sacy,  in  the 
Journal  des  Savans,  says,  *  The  name  applied  to 
them,  of  Christians  of  St.  John,  is  quite  as  little 
founded  in  reason,  since  their  doctrine  (that  of 
the  Sabeeans)  has  nothing  in  common  with  Chris- 
tianity, to  which  they  are  greatly  averse.  This 
name  has  been  bestowed  on  them  erroneously  by 
missionaries  and  traveUers,  who  fancied  they  had 
discovered,  in  certain  of  their  religious  ceremonies, 
resemblances  with  some  of  the  rites  of  the 
Christian  religion.'  The  Sabseans  recognise 
St.  John  the  Baptist  as  the  greatest  prophet, 
whom  they  call  Paighambar  Yahia,  ana  hence 
their  name  of  the  followers  of  St  John.  As  some 
Musaknans  believe  in  the  existence  of  Mahdi,  the 
twelfth  Imam,  so  the  Sabsaans  are  of  opinion  that 
St.  John  ^Tahia)  is  still  alive,  although  invisible, 
and  that  he  inhalnts  Syria  (Sham).  He  is  ex- 
pected to  return  among  them  wiiji  Shethel  (Seth, 
«on  of  Adam),  who,  for  his  virtues,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  taken  up  to  heaven.  Independently 
of  their  book  of  Adam,  tiie  Sabeeans  nave  two 
other  works ;  the  ane  contains  the  life  of  Yahia, 
and  the  other  is  their  rituaL  The  first,  which 
they  call  the  Sidra,  is  said  to  contain  twelve 
thousand  questions,  with  appropriate  answers. — 
De  Bode^s  ArabiBlan^  ii.  p.  172.    See  Saba. 

SHUSTHI.  Sanse.  She  who  is  worshipped 
cm  the  sixth  (shust'ha)  day.  Shustlii,  the  god- 
dess of  fecundity,  a  Hindu  deityy  represented 
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as  a  yellow  woman  sitting  on  a  cat ;  regarded  by 
the  Hindus  as  the  protectress  of  children,  and  is 
especially  worshipped  by  females  who  have  not 
been  blessed  with  anv.  She  is  also  worshipped 
monthly  by  women  who  have  lost  their  chilaren, 
and  is  generally  invoked  by  parents  as  their  pro* 
tectress.  The  cat  bemg  sao^  to  Shust'hi,  the 
Hindus  avoid  hurting  one,  lest  the  goddess  G^ould 
injure  their  children.    She  is  honoured  with  six 

annual  festivals,  celebrated  chiefly  by  females. 

Ward^s  Hindoos,  i.  p.  89 ;  Cole,  Myth,  pp.  896. 

SHU  YEE,  the  Chinese  festival  of  burnt- 
offerings  to  the  souls  of  paupers. 

SIAH.  Pers.  Black.  Siah  bahi,  a  day-book, 
a  ledger.  Siahi,  ink.  Siah  Koh,  the  south  branch 
of  the  Eoh-i-Baba. 

SIAH  POSH  KAFIR,  a  name  applied  to  a 
mountain  race,  the  andent  ParopamisidsB,  the 
Utendmeaning  being  black-clothed  mfidel.  From 
the  Hindu  Rush,  numerous  small  streams  drain  in 
conveiging  and  descending  lines  to  concentrate 
in  one  deep  glen,  which  continues  its  course 
southwards,  joined  by  frequent  streams  from  the 
inner  slopes  of  the  two  ridges  of  Easbgar  and 
Kafiristan,  till,  having  become  a  laige  river,  it 
joins  the  Kunar  at  Chigar  Sarai.  The  slopes  of 
this  vallev  and  these  glens  form  the  homes  of  the 
Siah  Posh,  and  each  little  glen  is  inhabited  by  its 
own  tribe,  each  taking  its  designation  from  the 
name  of  their  respective  vallev.  Masson  and 
Raverty  say  that  three  rivers,  the  Eao,  Alingar, 
and  Chigar  Sarai,  flow  through  their  country. 
The  whole  of  this  country  is  composed  of  snowy 
mountains,  deep  pine  forests,  and  small  but  fertile 
valleys,  which  produce  large  quantities  of  grapes, 
wild  and  cultivated,  and  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds 
of  cattle,  while  the  hills  are  covered  with  goats. 
Grain  is  inferior  both  in  importance  and  abund- 
ance. The  common  kinds  are  wheat  and  mOlet 
The  roads  are  only  fit  for  men  on  foot,  and  are 
often  crossed  by  rivers  and  torrents,  which  are 
passed  by  means  of  wooden  bridges  or  of  swing 
bridges,  made  of  ropes  of  withy  or  some  other 
pliant  tree.  All  the  villages  are  described  as 
built  on  the  slopes  of  hUls,  so  that  the  roof  of  one 
house  forms  the  street  leading  to  the  one  above 
it,  and  this  is  said  to  be  the  constant  practice  of 
the  country.  The  people  have  no  general  name 
for  their  nation.  Each  tribe  has  its  peculiar 
appellation,  for  they  are  all  divided  into  tribes, 
though  not  according  to  genealogy,  but  to  geo- 
graphical position,  each  valley  being  held  by  a 
separate  tribe.  The  fair  complexion  and  regular 
features  of  the  SiaJi  PocAi  ifafir,  the  varioasly- 
coloured  eye  and  shaded  hair,  indicate  them  to 
belong  to  the  Indo-European  family  of  nations, 
and  msconnect  them  from  the  Tajak,  the  Hazara, 
the  Uzbak,  or  the  Kirghiz.  The  region  now 
inhabited  by  the  Siah  Posh  is  surrounded  by  the 
countries  in  which  the  Greek  dynasties  ruled,  and 
is  encircled  by  the  colonies,  posts,  and  carrisons 
which  they  are  known  to  have  established,  and 
by  military  colonies  of  Macedonians  at  Alexandria 
ad  Caucasum,  Arigseum,  and  Bazira,  and  of  the 
garrisons  of  Nysa,  Ora,  Massaga,  Peucelaotb,  and 
Aomis.  Those  who  suppose  that  the  Siah  Posh 
Kafir  are  descendants  of  the  Greeks,  have  their 
speculations  strengthened  by  Hie  fact  that  many 

Sitty  princes  and  chiefs,  some  of  whom  are  now 
uhammadans,  but  origmally  Siah  Posh,  claim 
descent   fnnn  the  Macedonian  hero,  and  have 
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preeeryed  Yagae  accounts  referable  either  to  their 
reputed  ancestor's  marriage  with  the  fair  Rozana 
or  to  his  amour  with  the  captive  queen  of  Mas- 
saga.  Dr.  Wolff  supposed  them  to  be  descendants 
of  the  Israelites.  Mohun  Lai  states  that  the 
women  possess  great  beauty,  and  manage  all  the 
out-door  business,  while  their  husbands  remain  in 
the  house,  feeding  the  children  in  their  arms. 
The  Siah  Posh  place  their  corpses  in  deal  boxes, 
and  expose  them  on  the  snmnuts  of  hills,  like  the 
people  of  Tibet.  The  Siah  Posh  speak  a  dialect 
of  the  Sanskrit,  and  are  said  to  worship  Siva. 
— MoJiun  LaVs  Travels;  Elphinstone's  Cauhul; 
WolfTs  Bokhara ;  MacGregor,     See  Kafir. 

SIAE,  a  town  65  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Siak  riyer,  the  entrance  of  which  is  on  the  western 
side  of  Bremer's  Straits,  and  about  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  wide.  Mr.  Grawfurd  and  Dr.  Cantor 
inform  us  that  the  roe  of  enormous  size  of  a  kind 
of  shad,  which  frequents  the  great  river  of  Siak  in 
Sumatra,  constitutes  an  article  of  commerce.  The 
Malacca  cane,  the  Heotau  of  Gochin-Ghina,  is  the 
long  intemodes  of  the  Galamus  scipionum  of 
Loureiro.  They  are  broueht  from  Siak ;  some 
of  them  are  simply  mottled  or  clouded,  others  of 
a  brown  colour,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of 
their  having  been  smoked.  The  most  slender 
specimens,  with  the  longest  internodes,  are  the 
most  valued. — Crawfurd;  Cantor;  Griffiths. 

SIALEOT,  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  forts 
and  cities  of  the  Panjab,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  capital  of  Rassalu,  whom  General  Gunninghiun 
identines  with  the  son  of  Salivahana,  the  Yilmn- 
aditya  who  overthrew  the  Saka  in  a.d.  78. 
The  Sialkot  district,  lying  between  lat  31°  56'  and 
82°  50'  N.,  and  long.  74°  16'  and  75°  3'  E.,  has  an 
area  of  1955  square  miles,  and  a  population  above 
a  million.  The  fort,  which  adjoins  the  city  to  the 
westward,  is  a  high  oblong  mound,  with  rect- 
angular defences  of  curtains  and  roimd  towers, 
massively  built  of  brick  and  mortar.  Bactria  or 
Indo-Greek  coins  are  found  in  the  ruins,  but  not 
in  any  numbers.  The  commonest,  perhaps,  is  the 
copper  coin  of  ApoUodotus. 

The  principal  Hindu  and  Sikh  tribes  comprise 
35,928  Brahmans,  11,734  Rajputs,  19,274  Kshat- 
riyas,  14,264  Aroras,  and  86,362  Jats,  besides  a 
few  Banyas,  Gujars,  and  Ahirs.  The  Muham- 
madans  include  13,570  Sayyids,  2831  Moghuls, 
3079  Pathans,  45,465  Bajpute,  137,065  Jats, 
10,263  Gujars,  and  a  small  sprinkling  of  others. 
The  district  is  in  a  pleasant,  fertile  strip  under  the 
Himalaya.  It  produces  grain  of  all  xinds,  gur, 
cotton,  and  fliuc;  its  manufactures  are  country 
paper,  doth  (coarse),  soosee,  pashmina  work,  and 
Kof  tgari  or  work  inlaid  in  gold. — Beng,  As,  Soc, 
Jour,^  1854,  p.  146 ;  Imp,  Gaz. 

SIAM,  a  state  of  Further  India,  extending  from 
the  Gulf  of  Siam  to  lat  23°  N.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  W.  by  Burma  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  on  the 
E.  by  the  Lai  mountains.  Siam  proper  is  in  the 
valley  of  the  Menam.  The  boundaries  on  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  reach  from  British  Burma  in  a 
southerly  Udc  to  the  boundary  between  Perak  and 
Kedah  in  the  Malay  Peninsma,  in  the  latitude  of 
5°  N.  Junk-Salung  Island  contains  tin ;  it  belongs 
to  Siam.  The  boundary  line  runs  nearly  east 
from  Perak  across  the  reninsula,  between  Trin- 
ganu  and  Pahang  to  the  Ghina  Sei^  thence  north 
to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  The  kingdom  also 
comprises  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  domain 


of  Lao,  and,  since  1862,  Battambang,  which  it 
conquered. 

The  Siamese  moimtains  run  north  to  south 
along  the  Tenasserim  Provmces,  and  attain  eleva* 
tions  from  3000  to  5000  feet  The  mountains  in 
Ye  province  run  in  three  parallel  ridges,  from 
3000  to  4500  feet  high,  gradually  diminishing 
towards  the  coast  to  about  500  feet.  The  Buffalo- 
mountains,  about  700  miles  from  Moulmein,  1543' 
feet.  The  dominions  of  Siam  touch  the  frontier 
line  of  the  Tenasserim  I^vinces.  As  the  crow 
flies,  the  British  boundary  of  Tenasserim  and  the 
Siamese  capital  are  not  more  than  100  miles  apart. 

Borgman  estimates  the  whole  area  of  Siam  and 
its  dependencies  at  290,000  square  miles,  Graw- 
furd at  190,000  square  miles.  Siam  itself  pays 
tribute  to  Ghina;  the  king  of  Siam  seeks  from 
the  emperor  at  Pekin  a  special  recognition  of 
lus  right  to  reign.  Siam  proper  may  be  deemed 
a  vast  plain,  from  which  the  mountains  rise 
higher  and  higher  as  we  reach  the  Laos  depend- 
encies. 

The  kingdom  of  Siam  is  composed  of  41  pro- 
vinces, each  governed  by  a  phaja  or  functionary  of 
the  highest  rank,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
their  cUstricts  are  under  officials  of  lower  ranks. 

Pallegoix  estimated  the  population  of  Siam  at 
6,000,000— 


Siamese  Proper 

(the  rhai),  .  1,900,000 

Chinese,      .    .  1,600,000 

Laos,.    .    .    .  1,000,000 


Malays,  .  .  •  1,000,000 
Cambodians,  .  .  500,000 
Peguans,  .  .  •  50,000 
Karen,  Hong,  etc,  50,000 


Siam,  with  its  dependencies,  is  thus  occupied  by 
the  dominant  Tliai,  a  vast  Chinese  population,  the 
Laos  people,  the  Cambodians  in  such  parts  oi 
Cambodia  as  recognise  the  Siamese  authority,  the 
Peguans  in  a  part  of  the  Mon  or  Pegu  territory, 
numerous  Malayan  tribes,  with  a  variety  of  moun- 
tain races  subject  to  the  government  of  Bankok. 
The  Siamese  are  located  principally  on  the  two 
banks  of  the  Menam,  and  on  those  of  the  tribu* 
tary  streams  which  flow  into  that  great  river  from 
the  hititude  of  W  to  about  20°  N.  They  also 
occupy  the  gulf  from  the  head  of  the  peninsula 
down  to  lat.  7°  N.,  where  the  Malayan  races  are 
setUed.  To  the  east  of  the  British  possession  on 
the  Tenasserim  coast,  in  kt.  11°  up  to  16°  30'  N., 
about  two-thirds  of  the  peninsula  is  peopled  by 
Siamese  races.  Indeed,  the  valley  of  the  Menam, 
throughout  its  whole  course,  is  exclusively  Vhai^ 
and  uie  Thai  attain  their  hiehest  civilisation  on 
the  alluvial  delta  of  theur  nver.  The  Siamese 
proper,  the  Ehamti,  the  Laos,  and  the  Shan, 
foim  the  T^hai  or  Siamese  ethnic  group.  The 
bulk  of  the  Laos  people  who  are  subjects  of  Siam 
are  spread  over  the  ^reat  valley  through  which. 
the  Mei-kong  or  prmcipal  river  of  Cambodia 
flows,  between  lat  13°  ana  21°  N.  Laos  is  said  to 
contain  more  square  miles  than  Siam  itself ;  all  its 
princes  are  tributary  to  Siam.  The  Shan  states 
of  Zimmay,  Rahaing,  and  Labong  are  feudatories 
of  the  present  sovereign  of  Siam.  On  the  demise 
of  any  of  the  chiefs  of  these  states,  the  king  of 
Siam  appoints  the  successor,  but  it  is  customary 
to  allow  the  eldest  son  of  the  former  chief  to 
succeed.  Karen  inhabit  the  mountain  ranges  on 
the  Burmese  frontier  up  to  lat  21° ;  the  Lawa,  a 
more  numerous  people,  the  same  regions  farther 
south ;  the  Ea,  tne  mountainous  district  between 
the  Menam  and  the  Mei-kong.  The  Hong  dwell 
on  the  hilly  r^on  in  the  N.£.  ang^  of  l£e  Qiil£ 
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of' Siam,  from  the  latitade  of  About  11°  30'  to 
13°  N. 

The  Siamese  are  phyaicallj  saperior  to  the 
Dadyes  of  the  Xndian  Archipelago,  if  we  except 
those  of  Bali ;  indeed,  the  fiEdioese  and  Siamese 
bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  each  other.  The 
fane  of  their  skin  is  a  shade  darker  than  that  of 
the  Chinese,  but  they  have  fairer  complexions 
ihan  the  Malays  and  Javanese.  The  dress  of  both 
nudes  and  females  consists  of  a  doth  wrapped 
round  the  waist,  one  end  being  brought  between 
the  legs  and  fastened  behind,  which  gives  this 
portion  of  their  attire  the  appearance  of  a  pair  of 
trousers.  The  women,  in  addition,  wear  a  cloth 
wrapped  round  the  body,  under  the  arms.  Both 
men  and  women  shave  their  heads,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  round  patch  which  is  left 
between  the  crown  and  the  forehead.  This  being 
brushed  up,  iei  made  to  stand  on  end.  The 
number  of  the  talapoins  or  priests  is  enormously 
diBproportioned  to  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants.  In 
Bank<ML  alone  their  numbers  exceed  80,000. 

There  have  been  four  dynasties  of  kings.  The 
first  dynasty  had  a  succession  of  21  kings,  whose 
united  reigns  extended  over  a  period  of  252  years, 
from  A.D.  1851  to  1603.  The  next  dynasty  had 
8  sovereigns,  who  reigned  28  years.  The  third 
dynasty  begem  by  the  Siamese  nobles  putting 
aude  a  minor  9  years  old,  and  setting  up  the 
prime  minister  as  king,  who  began  to  reign  in 
A.D.  1638,  and  occupied  the  throne  for  26  years. 
This  dynasty  had  9  kings,  who  were  in  power  136 
years,  when  the  Burmese  sacked  the  capital  in 
A.D.  1767,  and  carried  away  many  captives.  The 
chief  of  the  Siamese  army  rallied  the  Siamese 
under  him  at  Tonta  Buri,  which  is  now  the  site 
of  a  palace.  The  ancestor  of  the  present  dynasty 
was  a  Siamese  general  of  great  celebrity,  who 
took  the  throne  A.D.  1782,  and  reigned  for  27 


The  kings  of  Siam,  from  the  time  the  old  city 
Ayuthia  was  built,  Ghola  era  712  =  a.d. 
1851,  furnished  by  P'ra  Alak,  the  chief  of 
the  king's  scribes,  and  doubtless  with  the  ap- 
probation of  his  majesty  ;  designed  by  him,  it 
IS  supposed,  to  correct  the  list  of  the  kings  pub- 
li^ed  in  the  calendar  for  1860.  That  within 
the  brackets  does  not  belong  to  P*ra  Alak — 
Fint  Dynasty, 


Names. 


1.  Somdet   P*ra   Rama  T*ibaw 

dee. — Ist.    ... 

2.  Scandet  P^ra   Bame-iooan,— 

aon  of  the  Ist,      . 
Who  abdicated  for 
8.  Somdet  P'raBawroma-Bach'a 
Tint,  .... 

4.  Ohow  oo-t'awng  Ian, — son  of 

the  3d,         .        .        .        . 

5.  Somdet  P'ra  Bame-sooan, — 

anassinated  the  4th,   . 
Being  the  same  person  of 
the  2d  reign. 

6.  Somdet  P'raya  P'ra  Bam,— 

son  of  the  5th,     .        •        . 

7.  Somdet  P'ra  Nak'awn  In, 

8.  Somdet  PVa  Bawroma-BachV 

T*irat,— son  of  the  7th, 

9.  Somdet   P'ra  Bawroma  Trei 

Lokanat, — son  of  the  8th,    • 

10»  Somdet  Fra  Int'a-Bach^a,— 

•on  of  the  9th,    •       •       • 


712 
732 

7S2 
744 
744 

759 
763 

780 

796 

8U 


A.D. 


1351 

len 

1371 
1383 
1382 

1398 
1402 

1419 

1435 


13       0 
7  days. 
6       0 


16 
18 

17 
16 


145022 


0 
0 

0 

0 

0 


11.  Somdet  P'ra  Bama-Fibawdee, 
— ^the  2d,     .... 

12.  Somdet  P  ra  Bawroma-Baoh'a 

Naw   P'oot   Tang, — son   of 
the  nth,      ....      871 
la  P*ra  Batsat'a  Tirat,— son  of 

the  12th,  5  years  old,  .  875 

14.  Somdet    P'ra    Gh'ei    Bach'a 

Tirat,  — son   of   the   12th, 
killed  by  the  13th,       .        .      875 

15.  P*ra  Tawt  Fa,— son  of   the 

14th,  aged  11  years,     .        .      889 

The  15th  was  slain  by  K'oon  Warawongsa-T'irat,  who 
took  the  throne,  and  reigned  5  months.  Being  a 
usurper,  his  name  is  not  allowed  to  have  a  place 
among  the  names  of  Siamese  kings.  He  was 
assassinated  by  K'oon  P*irenat'ep,  who  placed 
on  the  throne  P*ra  Teean  Baoh'a,  who  bore  the 
name. 

16.  Somdet   P'ra  Maha  Ohakra- 


1489 


1510 
1514 

1514 
1528 


5 
0 

15 
2 


0 

0 
6 


Fatdi-Bach'a-rirat, 


891 

917 


1530 
1556 


27 
1 


0 
0 


23 

0 

16 

0 

9 

0 

1 

2 

17.  P'ra  Mahin  Ta-BachVT'irat, 

— son  of  the  16th, 

The  capital  of  the  kingdom 

was  taken  in  918  by  the 

king  of  Hongsa-wadee  or 

Pegu. 

1&  Somdet    P*ra    Maha    Tama, 

BachVTirat.      ...      918  1557 

19.  Somdet  P'ra  Karet, — son  of 

the  18th,      ....      940  1579 

20.  Somdet  P'ra  eka-Totsarot,— 

a  younger  brother  of  the 

19th, 945  1584 

21.  Chow  Fa  Sri-Sawara-Fak,— 

son  of  the  20th,   ...      962  1603 

Here  doses  the  dynasty  of  Somdet  P'ra  Bama  T'ibaw- 
dee,  being  20  different  kings,  one  of  whom  reigned 
twice,  ,,^._ 

Second  Dynasty, 

22.  Fra  Ohow  Song-T'am,— slew 

the  2Ut  and  reigned,  .        .      964  1160326 
[He  acquired  a  great  name 

by  his  pretended  discovery 

of  Buddha's  footprint  at 

P'rabat] 

23.  P'ra    Gh'et'a  -  Otsarot,  —  an 

elder  brother  of  the  22d,     .      989  1628 
The  prime  minister,  Chow 

P'aya  Kralahom  Sri  Soo- 

riwong,   assassinated   the 

23d,  and   placed  on  the 

throne 

24.  P*ra     AtHtaya     Wonff,  —  a 

brother  of  the  28d,  9  years 

old, 992  1631 

Here  closes  the  dynasty  of  P'ra  Chow  Song-Tarn, — 
3  reigns. 

Third  Dynasty, 

The  former  king  was  driven  from  the  throne  by  the 
Siamese  nobles  and  lords,  whose  place  they  filled 
by.  the  prime  minister  above  mentioned,  viz. — 


25.  Fra  Chow  Prasat  Tawng,     . 

26.  Chow  Fa  Ch'ei,~son  of  the 

25th,    ..... 

27.  P'ra  Soot'ama  Bach'a,— killed 

the  26th  and  reigned, . 

28.  Somdet  P'ra  Narai, — son  of 

25th,  killed  the  27th,  . 

29.  P'ra  Pe't  Bach'a,    . 

He  is  called  a  usurper,  and 

is  not  allowed  an  nonour- 

able    place    among    the 

kings. 

80.  Fra  P'oot'a  Chow  Sua,— son 

of  the  27th, 
31.  P'ra  Chow  Yoo-hooa   t'ei,— 
ton  of  the  SOth,  •       . 


992  1631 


1017 

1018 

1018 
1044 


1656 

1657 

1657 
1683 


1698 


26 

0 

0 

9 

0 

H 

26 
16 

0 
0 

10 


1059 

1069  1170827 


0 
0 
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Yoo-hooa  Baw- 
brother    of    the 


1094 
1120 


1120 


A.D. 


1733 
1769 


Lengtii 
of  reign. 


Ts.     Ms. 


1759 


26       0 
10  days. 


9  days. 


11144 
1171 
1186 


1213 


1230 


178227 


1809 
1B24 


1851 


15 
27 


12 


StiU 
1868'reigmng. 


-32.  P'ra  Chow 

romakot, 

Slst, 

-33.  Chow  Fa  Dawkmadua, — ion 

ofthe32d,  .... 

And    then    abdicated    the 
throne     for     hia     elder 
brother. 
S4.  P'ra  Chow  Tinang  Sooriya- 

Marin-t'ara,         .        . 

The  close  of  the  dynasty  of  Prasat  T'awns,  being  9 
kings  in  all,  the  usurper  being  excluded.  The 
whole  term  in  which  the  aboTe-named  34  kings 
reigned  is  417  years,  averaging  12*3  years  each. 

{The  Burmese  sacked  the  capital  in  the  year  1767.  and 
carried  away  many  captives.  The  chief  of  the 
Siamese  army  rallied  the  Siamese  under  him  at 
Tonta  Buri,  which  is  now  the  site  of  H.B.H. 
Eromalooang  Wongsa-t'iat-sait's  paJace.  He  built 
a  walled  city  in  thu  place,  and  reigned  as  king 
P'aya  Tak.] 

-36.  P'aya  Tak |  1129  (1767|16       0 

The  Fourth  a/nd  present  Dynasty. 

A  Siamese  general  of  great  celebrity  under  Paya  Tak, 
took  the  throne,  named 

86.  Somdet  P'ra  Bawroma-Bach*a 
P'ra  P'oott'i  Ywat  Fa, 

37.  P'ra  P'oott'i  Lot-La,— 6on  of 

the  36th,      .... 

38.  P'rabat    Somdet   P'ra   Sang- 

Klow, — son  of  the  37th, 

39.  P'rabat    Somdet  P'ra   Para- 

mendar  Maha  Mongkut. — 
son  of  the  37th,  succeeded 
to  the  throne, 

40.  P'rabat   Somdet    P'ra   Para- 

mendar  Maha  Chula-long> 
korn  Klow,  son  of  the  39th, 

The  Siamese  head  may  be  considered  as  a 
remarkable  modification  of  the  Burma -Chinese 
head,  with  a  peculiar  tendency  to  elongation  and 
yerticality.  They  have  large  straight  faces,  flat 
occiputs,  lowness  of  the  hairy  scalp,  comparatiyely 
small  and  Arm  mouth,  hard  staring  eye,  and  a 
graye  expression. 

The  Siamese  are  gentle,  cheerful,  timid,  care- 
less, and  almost  passionless.  They  are  disposed 
to  idleness,  inconstancy,  and  exaction;  they  are 
liberal  abnsg^vers,  seyere  in  enforcing  decorum  in 
the  relations  between  the  sexes.  They  are  fond 
of  sports,  and  lose  half  their  time  in  amusements. 
They  are  sharp  and  eyen  witty  in  conversation, 
and  resemble  the  Chinese  in  their  aptitude  for 
imitation.  There  is  a  passion  for  jewellery  and 
-ornaments  of  the  precious  metals,  stones,  etc.  It 
is  said  there  is  scarcely  a  family  so  poor  as  to  be 
without  some  yaluable  possessions  of  this  sort 
Bings  of  silyer  and  gold  adorn  the  arms  and  the 
legs  of  children ;  rich  necklaces,  ear-rings,  and 
belts  are  sometimes  seen  in  such  profusion  as 
quite  to  embarrass  the  wearer.  Female  children, 
up  to  the  age  of  12  or  18,  wear  a  gold  or  silyer 
Bfaring  with  a  heart  in  the  centre,  performing  the 
part  often  assigned  to  the  fis-leaf  in  exhibitions 
of  statues.  To  the  necks  of  children,  a  tablet^ 
called  a  bai  soma,  is  generally  suspended,  bearing 
an  inscription,  as  a  cnarm  against  misdiief ;  ana 
men  haye  a  metaDio  ball  attached  to  a  belt,  to 
which  they  attribute  the  yirtue  of  rendering  them 
inyulnerable.  A  necklace,  consistmg  of  seyen 
lumps  of  gold  or  silyer,  is  worn  by  girls  as  a 
jwotecting  mfluence;  the  panung  is  one  of  the 
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prments  worn  by  the  Siamese,  called  by  the 
Portuguese  panks. 

Between  the  Buddhists  of  Siam  and  Ceylon 
there  has  been  much  intercourse  ;  and  during  the 
efforts  made  by  the  Buddhist  monks  of  Ceylon  in 
the  defence  of  their  religion  and  in  their  attacks 
on  Christianity  and  on  Jehoyah,  the  king  of  Siam 
and  one  of  the  natiye  chiefs  of  Kandy  contributed 
largely  towards  the  publication  of  the  numerous 
tracts,  pamphlets,  and  seriak  that  were  sent  forth 
from  the  Buddhist  printing  presses  of  Ceylon. 

Pali  is  the  sacrea  literature  of  the  Siamese,  and 
is  called  Pali,  Bali,  and  Paaa  Makata  (Bhasha 
Magadba),  the  language  of  Macadha.  The  alpha- 
bets of  the  T'hai  or  Siamese,  of  the  Burmese,  and 
of  the  Mon  of  Pegu,  are  of  Indian  origin.  No 
dialect  of  the  T^hai  is  intelligible  to  a  Burmese. 
The  alphabets  also  differ,  bu^  on  the  whole,  the 
essentials  of  their  ciyilisation  is  the  same,  the 
chief  difference  being  in  the  language.  The  Laos 
alphabet  slightly  differs  from  that  of  the  Siamese 
proper,  but,  practically  speaking,  the  language  is 
spoken  with  remarkable  uniformity  oyer  the  whole 
T'hai  area  and  Siamese  proper;  the  Laos,  the 
Shan  dialects,  and  Ehamti  are  one. 

The  Siamese  tongue  appears  by  far  the  most 
widely  spoken  language  of  Ultra-India.  It  was 
at  one  time  the  lingua  franca  of  Kedah,  almost  as 
much  as  the  Malay,  and  eyen  that  wandering 
Negro  tribe  the  Semang  spoke  it  in  some  places. 
It  was  also  current  in  Assam  and  Yunnan  at  the 
opposite  extremities  of  Ultra- India. 

Though  wiyes  or  concubines  are  kept  in  any 
number,  according  to  the  wealth  or  will  of  the 
husband,  the  wife  who  has  been  the  object  of  tiie 
marriage  ceremony  called  the  Khan  mak,  takes 
precedence  of  all  the  rest,  and  is  really  the  sole 
legitimate  spouse ;  and  she  and  her  descendants 
are  the  only  legal  heirs  to  the  husband's  posses- 
sions. Marriages  are  permitted  beyond  the  first 
degree  of  affinity.  A  widow  may  marry  her 
deceased  husband's  brother,  and  a  widower  his 
deceased  wife's  sister.  Soyereigns  may  many 
a  sister  or  a  daughter  to  preserye  the  ro^  race* 
After  child-birth,  the  mother  is  placed  near  a 
large  fire,  where  she  remains  for  weeks  exposed 
to  the  burning  heat,  and  death  is  often  caused 
by  this  exposure.  The  king  himself  attempted 
to  interfere ;  but  his  young  and  beautiful  wife, 
though  in  a  state  of  extreme  peril  and  suffering, 
was  subiected  to  this  torture,  and  died  wlme 
'  before  tne  fire,'  a  phrase  employed  by  the  Siamese 
to  answer  the  inquiry  made  as  to  the  absence  of 
the  mother.  In  Siam,  with  laymen  of  rank,  aa 
with  the  priesthood,  the  deiftd  are  embowelled, 
and  the  body  preseryed  embalmed  for  a  lonn 
period  before  being  consumed  on  the   funeral 

file.  In  their  disposal  of  tiie  dead  body  of  a 
Ihroopacha  Acharya,  or  spiritual  guide  of 
superior  sanctity,  the  rewards  awaiting  those 
who  perform  the  funeral  rites  are  innummbla 
The  bodies  of  the  poorer  classes  are  exposed  to 
the  elements  and  beasts  of  prey.  Coal  of  excel- 
lent quality  has  been  discoyered.  Gold  was  dio- 
ooyered  in  Eabin,  copper  and  iron  at  LapabuiL 
and  lead  and  tin  at  ICanbun.  In  the  Precioaa- 
Stone  Mountain,  the  topaz,  the  ruby,  the  sap* 
phire,  the  garnet,  and  others  are  found. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  from  Bankok 
are  rice,  sapan-wood,  sugar,  pepper,  hides,  horns, 
cardamoms,  til  seedi  ti^,  stick-^ac,  silk,  paddj, 
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teek  timber,  ebony,  rosewood,  mangrove  bark, 
^m  benjamin,  gamboge ;  and  all  the  spices  of 
the  Southern  Peninsula  and  the  islands  grow. — 
Latham'^  Ethn. ;  Siam  and  Cambodia^  by  D,  C, 
King;  Jour,  Royal  Geo,  Soc;  Botrrimfs  Siam, 
L  p.  27  ;  EarVs  Archipelago,  p.  168 ;  Jou7\  Ind. 
Archip.,  1847;  Craw/urd^s  Embassy;  Aitcheson's 
Treaties,  p.  315 ;  Rangoon  Times,  1863. 

8IAMULIUM,  sp,,  the  Peepsa,  a  trouble- 
isome  dipterous  insect,  swarms  on  the  banks  of 
the  streams  uniting  with  the  little  Ranjit  river 
in  Sikkim.  It  is  very  small  and  black,  floating 
like  a  speck  before  the  eye;  its  bite  leaves  a 
«pot  of  eztravasated  blood  under  the  cuticle, 
very  irritating  if  not  opened. — Hooker's  Jour. 
i  p.  157. 

SIAO,  on  the  N.E.  of  Celebes,  is  an  island 
larger  than  Tagolanda,  and  is  rendered  very 
consplcnous  by  a  high  conical  volcanic  peak,  in 
lat-  r  43'  N.,  and  long.  125°  35^'  E. 

SIBEL.  Arab.  Water  offered  at  any  time 
mitis  to  any  person,  dispensed  in  the  name  of 
God.  It  means  also,  a  way,  a  path.  Fi  Sabil 
Allah,  in  the  way  of  God. 

SIBERIA,  a  great  region  in  the  north  of 
Asia.  Its  conquest  by  Russia,  which  the  Cossack 
Irmak  began  in  the  16th  century,  was  completed 
before  the  year  1650  by  the  annexation  of  the 
country  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Amur,  and 
by  the  subjection  of  tiie  more  important  Tungu- 
sian  tribes,  and  Russia  became  directly  interested 
in  the  condition  of  the  northern  dependencies 
of  China,  and  of  the  great  hi^h-road  through 
Kiachta  and  Kalgan  to  the  capital.  The  popu- 
lation of  Siberia,  including  the  nomadic  tribes 
.and  the  colonists  (if  they  can  be  called  so  under 
the  compulsory  regime),  is  3,911,200,  divided 
among  the  provinces  as  follows: — Tobolsk, 
463,000;  Tomsk,  324,000;  Irkutsk,  166,000; 
Yenisei,  164,000:  Transbaikal  territory,  141,000; 
Amur,  3000 ;  Maritime  Provinces,  13,000 ; 
Yakutsk,  112,000.  The  Siberian  territory  has 
an  area  of  10,709,000  square  versts. 

Tungns  is  a  general  name  applied  to  a  popu- 
lation common  to  a  vast  area  in  Siberia  and 
China.  Their  physiognomy  connects  them  with  the 
tribes  of  Northern  Asia  in  general,  and  their 
language  forms  a  transition  between  the  mono- 
^lUbic  and  agglutinate  forms  of  speech.  The 
Tungus,  under  Sie  name  Manchu,  constitute  the 
dominant  population  of  China  itself.  The  tribes 
tmder  Chinese  rule,  in  Manchuria,  on  the  water- 
shed of  the  Amur  or  Sagaliu,  are  termed 
Manchu.  The  Manchu  proper  have  a  literature 
with  an  alphabet  modified  from  the  Mongol. 
They  are  agricultural  and  industrial.  The 
Daurian  is  a  Tungus  race  dwelling  on  the  Upper 
Amur,  all  well  made,  especially  the  women. 

•SIBS  A(K)R,  in  Assam,  situated  11  miles  from  the 
fiouth  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra,  in  lat.  26^  59'  10" 
N.,  and  long.  94**  38'  10"  E. ;  poy.  (1872),  5278. 
It  is  the  civil  station  of  a  distnct  of  the  same 
name  in  the  extreme  S.E.  of  the  valley,  between 
lat  25**  19'  and  27**  16'  N.,  and  long.  93**  21'  and 
95**  25'  E.  The  great  bulk  of  the  population  are 
pure  Assamese,  more  or  less  converted  to  Hin- 
duism. The  once  dominant  Ahom,  numbering 
94,804  souls,  still  supply  one  -  third  of  the  totid 
Inhabitants,  lliey  are  now  cultivators,  but  re- 
tain many  of  tiieir  ancient  habits  and  institutions. 
£ome  of  them  eat  beef  and  pork,  and  also  bury 


instead  of  burning  their  dead.  The  Chutis 
(31,342),  of  the  same  original  stock  as  the  Ahom, 
and  their  predecessors  in  the  government  of  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Brahmaputra.  The  Koch 
(23,965)  are  members  of  a  tribe  whose  present 
chief  locality  is  in  the  Ben^  State  of  Koch- 
Bahar,  but  who  ruled  at  one  time  over  the  greater 
part  of  Assam,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Ahom. 
The  Dom  (16,277)  lay  claim  in  Assam  to  high- 
caste  purity,  but  reject  the  ministrations  of 
Brahmans.  Aborigines  proper  include  the 
Cachari  (15,320),  who  are  largely  employed  on 
tea-gardens  ;  6862  Miri  from  North  LaJchimpur ; 
and  a  number  of  minor  tribes,  of  whom  many, 
such  as  the  Kol,  Uraon,  and  Santal,  are 
imported  labourers  from  Chutia  Nagpur.  The 
Hindus  are  subdivided  into  the  four  following 
sects : — Tantrik,  Bhagvatiya,  Mahapurushiya,  and 
Thakuria.  According  to  the  1872  cehsus  report, 
the  Vaishnava  number  94 ;  the.Mataks,  who  are 
conyerts  to  Yishnuvism  from  among  the  ab- 
origines of  Lakbimpur,  84;  the  Gosain,  or  re- 
ligious teachers  of  the  various  sects,  407;  the 
Nanakshabis,  or  followers  of  the  founder  of  the 
Sikh  religion,  140. 

SIBIJNDEE,  armed  men,  in  temporary  employ 
as  soldiers.  It  is  from  Sipah  -  Hindi,  the  Indian 
sepoy.     The  Moghulai  were  always  kept  enrolled. 

SICHEL  or  Shesha  Hills  are  locally  known 
as  the  Nirmul  Range,  which  extends  from  the 
confluence  of  the  Wardha  and  Godavery,  lat.  18** 
48'  N.,  and  long.  80**  E.,  till  lost  in  the  gradual 
rise  of  the  country  near  Lonar,  in  lat.  20**  N., 
and  long.  76**  30'  E.  The  Godavery  river,  after 
entering  the  granitic  table-land  of  the  Dekhan, 
flows  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  Sichel  moun- 
tains into  a  sandstone  and  argillaceous  limestone 
country.  This  district  is  similar  to  that  of 
Bundelkhand  and  Malwa;  it  also  contains 
diamonds. 

SIDA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Malvaceae.  34  species  are  known  to  occur  in  the 
E.  Indies,  amongst  them — 

S.  aoata,  Bumh*,  Kureta,  Bengal,  both  PeninimlaH. 
S.  alba,  Linn.,  Nag-bola,  Nag-bar jala,  Bengal,  Core- 

mandeL 
S.  cordifolia,  Linn.,  Baijala,  Bengal,  both  PeninBuIas. 
S.  ouheifolia,  Linn, 

S.  hmnilifl,  WiXld.,  Bengal,  both  Peninsnlas. 
8.  microphylla,  Cue.,  BengaL 
S.  retoaa,  Xtnn.,  Bengal,  both  PeninBolaB. 
3.  rhombifolia,  jK(Ke6.,  Lal-barjala,  BengaL 
S.  rhomboidea,  Both.,    Shwet-barja^,    Bengal,    both 

Peninwilaw. 
S.  iMiiplooif olia,  —  ?  Malayana, 
S.  tilinfolia,  ^  ?  China,  Tim^ia,  ^ 

The  species  vary  much  in  habit  and  in  the 
structure  of  their  fruit  and  seeds,  but  they 
resemble  each  other  in  abounding  in  mucilage, 
and  in  some  of  them  having  tough  ligneous 
fibres,  which  are  employed  for  cordite.  Several 
are  employed  as  demulcents  in  India,  in  the  same 
way  that  the  mallow  and  the  marsh-maUow  are 
in  Europe.  S.  rhomboidea  and  S.  rhombifoHa 
abound  m  very  delicate  flax-like  fibres,  which 
may  be  used  for  many  of  the  same  purposes  as 
hemp  and  flax;  but  when  the  plants  are  grown 
for  the  sake  of  their  fibres,  they  ought  to  be 
sown  thick ;. under  which  circumstances, like  other 
plants  similarly  sown,  they  grow  tall  and  slender 
without  branches.  S.  neriplocifolia,  a  native  of 
the  Malay  Islands,  which  succeeds  well  ia  India, 
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may  be  cultivated  for  the  same  object,  especiallj 
as  when  cut  near  the  earth  it  quickly  shoots  into 
long  simple  twigs,  which  aboiuid  in  flax-like 
fibres.  S.  tilisfolia,  T^sin^-ma  from  Pekin,  is 
coltivated  for  this  purpose  m  China  as  a  substi- 
tute for  hemp  and  flax.  S.  lanceolata  is  the 
ViE^abuddi  of  Telingana.  The  Sida  hemp,  or 
flax  of  Burma,  is  the  product  of  S.  acuta  and 
S.  stipulata  (Burmese,  Pyen  -  dan  -  gna  -  len). 
They  are  mere  weeds,  but  the  most  troublesome 
in  Tavoy. — Roxburgh;  Mason;  Eng,  Cyc;  W, 
Ic. ;  Voigt ;  Hogg. 
SIDA  ACUTA.    Burm. 


S.  Booparia,  Xot»r.,  Bheede. 
S.  aoutft,  Burm, 

Malai  taoigai,    Tah.,  Tel. 
Yisha  bodi,   ...       „ 
Chitiamutti, ...       „ 
Muttav  ^ulagam  chettu,  „ 
Sahadevi  chettu,    • 


is 


S.  lanoeolata,  Jietz. 
S.  Stauntonia,  Z>.  C, 

Kureta,   .    Beng.,  Hind. 
Bariara,  Kharanta,      „ 
Barjala,    .    •    •     .       „ 
Jem  paiia,    .    •  Maleal. 
Pata?  ....     Sansk. 
Ama  xnanopondii, ,    Tag. 

Flowers  small,  yellow;  a  native  of  the  Peninsula 
of  India;  grows  to  the  height  of  about  three 
feet ;  and  no  doubt,  like  the  S.  rhomboidea,  a 
good  fibre  might  be  procured  from  it.  The  root 
resembles  common  liquorice,  but  is  very  bitter. 
The  infusion  of  the  root  combined  with  ginger 
is  given  in  intermittents,  and  in  chronic  diarrhoea. 
The  leaves  bruised  with  oil  are  appUed  extern- 
ally as  a  poultice  to  accelerate  suppuration.  It 
promotes  perspiration,  increases  appetite,  and  is 
m  many  respects  a  useful  substitute  for  more 
costly  bitters.  An  electuary  is  prepared  in 
Bengal  from  the  expressed  juice  of  the  Sida, 
and  used  in  the  treatment  of  worms  in  the 
intestinal  canal ;  but  experienced  native  prac- 
titioners say  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
its  efficacy.  An  infusion  of  the  root  is  a  very 
useful  bitter  tonic  and  astringent. — Roxburgh; 
Voigt;  AinsUe;  Riddell;  0*Sh, 

SIDA  CARPINIFOLIA.  Linn.  Its  root  is 
intensely  bitter,  and  is  given  in  infusion  in  inter- 
mittent fever. — J.  A.  Murray. 

SIDA  CORDIFOLIA.    Linn.,  W.  A.,  Roxb. 


S.  rotundifolia,  Cav. 

Barjala, ....    Beng. 
Banara,.     .    .    .    HiUD. 
Kharanta,  Kharenti,    „ 
Chiribenda,    .    .    .  Tel. 


S.  herbaoea,  Cav. 

Telia  antisa,    .    .    .  Tel. 
Muttava,  Suyamam, 
Telia  gora  ohettu,     . 


It 


t> 


Seeds. 

Bijband,     •    .    .    Hind.  I  Kowar,  Simak,    .    Hind. 
Chuka,  Hamaz,   .        ^      I 

A  plant  of  both  PcDiDsulas  of  India,  of  Bengal, 
and  the  Panjab.  It  has  middle  -  sized  yellow 
flowers.  Its  mucilage,  mixed  with  rice,  is  given 
in  dysentery  and  fevers,  and  its  seeds  in  colic, 
tenesmus,  and  gonorrhoea,  also  taken  as  an 
aphrodisiac. — Roxb.;  Voigt;  Stewart 

SIDA  PERIPLOCIFOLIA,  a  native  of  the 
Malay  Islands,  flowering  and  ripening  its  seed 
a  great  part  of  the  year.  Its  bark  abounds  in 
serviceable  flaxen  fibres,  and  as  it  shoots  quickly 
into  loDg,  simple  twigs,  particularly  if  cut  near 
the  earth,  it  answers  well  for  procuring  fibre  of 
ffood  length  for  most  purposes. — Roxb.;  Voigt; 
Royle. 

SIDA  RETUSA.    Xtnn. 
Kunm  tadi,    •    Mai.mat^  |  Kanm  iati,  •    .    •    Tam. 

A  plant  with  small  yellow  flowers,  growing 
in  B^igal,  Malabar,  and  Trayanoore,  used  in 
medicine. — Rovb,;  VoigU 


SIDA  RHOMBOIDEA.    Roxb.,  W.  A. 
Sida  rhombif olia,  WalL 
Shwet'bariala,     •    Beng.  |  Safed-bariala, .    •    HnrD. 
Shwet-barjala,     .        „      |  Atibala  ohettu,    •    •  Tkl. 

A  plant  with  small  yellow  flowers,  growing 
in  the  rainy  season  in  B^igal  and  the  Peninsula 
of  India,  where  the  plants  are  indigenous.  The 
bark  yields  abundance  of  very  delicate  flaxy 
fibres,  which  might  be  advantageously  employed 
for  many  purposes.  When  the  seei  is  sown 
thick  on  a  good  soil,  the  plants  grow  full  and 
slender,  without  branches,  and  are  every  way  fit 
for  such  purposes.  Major  Hanney  sent  irom 
Assam  to  the  Agri  -  Horticultural  Society,  in 
December  1851,  some  of  the  fibre,  and  Captain 
Thompson  thought  from  its  length,  its  similarity 
to  silk,  and  its  great  strength,  that  it  would  fetch 
a  high  price  in  England.  A  line  half  an  inch 
in  circumference,  after  exposure  to  wet  and  sun 
for  ten  days,  sustained  400  lbs. — Roxb. ;  Royk ; 
Voigt. 

SIDA  TILI^FOLIA,  TsMng-ma,  Chin.,  is 
cultivated  for  its  fibres  in  China,  near  Peldn. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  common  fibrous  plant 
of  Northern  China.  Its  fibres  and  those  of 
Dolichos  bulbosus  furnish  coarser  sorts  of  the 
China  grass  cloth.  The  fibre  is  strong  and 
pliable,  very  silky  in  its  nature,  and  the  plant 
of  very  rapid  and  luxuriant  growth,  three  crops 
being  obtamed  in  one  year.  It  may,  it  is  said,  be 
brought  into  England  at  an  estimated  price  of 
£8  per  ton,  which  is  about  one-fifth  of  the  price 
of  hemp  of  the  best  <]^uality.  Some  of  Dr.  Kox- 
burgh's  original  specmiens,  marked  July  1804, 
were  from  four  to  five  feet  in  length,  and  display 
a  fine  soft  and  silky  fibre,  as  well  adapted  for 
spinning  as  the  jute,  and  apparently  superior. — 
Drs.  Roxb.  J  Royk. 

SIDDHA,  genii  worshipped  by  the  Tantrikaa. 
The  Siddha  and  Vidyadhiua  are  a  class  of  ascetics, 
also  a  class  of  celestial  beings  of  an  intermediate 
order  between  men  and  gods,  tenanting  the 
middle  regions  above  the  earth,  and  are  usually 
described  as  attending  upon  Indra,  although  they 
have  chiefs  and  langs  of  their  own.  The 
Yidyadhara  have  much  intercourse  with  men, 
intermarrying  with  mortals,  and  often  having 
earthly  princes  and  heroes  for  their  kings.  The 
Siddha  are  a  more  retired  race,  and  are  rarelj 
the  subject  of  fabulous  or  mythological  legend. 
Charana  and  Sura  are  terms  used  in  place  of 
Yidyadhara,  implying  inferior  demigods. — HincL 
Theat.  ii  p.  308 ;  As,  Res.  xvi.  p.  21. 

SIDDHA,  in  Tamil  Sittar,  a  Tamil  sect,  now 
extinct,  which  retained  Siva  as  the  name  of  God, 
but  rejected  everything  in  the  Salva  system 
which  was  inconsistent  with  pure  theisnu  They 
cultivated  alchemy  as  sedulously  as  the  Arabians^ 
from  whom  unquestionably  they  derived  their 
knowledge  of  it.  One  of  tibeir  number  asserted 
that  he  visited  Arabia,  and  another  refers  to  the 
Franks.  Several  of  tiiem  refer  to  the  Turakhas, 
the  name  by  which  the  Indian  Muhammadans  are 
known  in  lie  South.  All  their  compositions  are 
modem  and  colloquial,  with  sranunatical  forms 
unknown  to  the  ancients.  Most  of  this  school 
took  the  names  of  rishis  and  renowned  teachers 
One  of  them  called  himself  Agastya,  another 
Sankarachaiya,  a  third  Gautama,  and  this 
audacity  was  perfectly  successful.  Native  Cbria- 
tians  fancy  them  to  have  been  endowed  with  ^. 
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prophetic  Bpiiit,  and  to  hare  meant  Christ  by 
the  Sat-Guru  (True  Teacher),  to  whom  ihej 
conBtantly  refer. 

SIDDHANTA.  Sansk.  Gonclnfiion,  from 
Siddha,  proved,  and  Anta,  end.  The  Siddhantas 
are  Jaina  works  held  in  the  same  veneration  by 
them  as  the  Yedas  are  by  the  Brahmanical  Hindus. 
Siddhantachari,  from  Siddhanta,  ascertained  or 
proved,  and  Acharin,  practice.  Siddhanta  Siro- 
mani,  a  treatise  on  astronomy  by  Bhaskarachaiya. 
'—As,  Res.  xviL  p.  248. 

SIDDHI.  Hind.,  Sansk.  The  large  leaves 
and  capsules  of  the  hemp  plant,  without  the 
Btalk. 

SmEROXYLON,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Sapotacese,  natives  of  America,  Africa, 
East  Indies,  and  Australia. 

S.  CantonieoBe,  —  7  Shan-kan-shii,  China. 

S.  dnereum,  Zam.,  MauritiiiB. 

S.  tomentoeum,  Boxb,,  Eastern  Ghats. 

S.  inerme,  Lam,y  —  ? 

8.  regium,  TToZZ.,  Pegu. 

S.  Wallicnianam,  O,  Don,  Penang. 

S.  elengioides,  Benth.,  W.  Ghats. 

The  species  of  Siderozylon  are  evergreen  trees, 
with  axillary  and  lateial  fascicles  of  flowers. 
They  are  remarkable  for  the  hardness  and  weight 
of  their  wood,  which  sinks  in  water,  and  the 
genus  has  hence  derived  the  name  of  iron-wood. 

Siderozylon  tomentosum,  the  HoodigaUa  of  the 
Canarese,  is  an  evergreen  tree  of  Western  Mysore 
and  of  the  Prome  district  of  Burma. 

Siderozylon  elengioides,  Benth,  and  Hooker, 
Aohras  elengioides,  D.  C,  Bedd, 
Holay,   .    .    .    Badaoa.  |  Pala, Tau. 

A  common  tree  of  the  Western  Ghats ;  wood 
dull  red,  straight  grained,  dense,  and  used  for 
house  beams  and  carpenters'  planes ;  fruit  pickled 
and  curried. — Roxh.  l  p.  602  ;  BediL ;  Gamble. 

SIDH,  a  Sikh  ascetic  who  has  the  power  to 
suspend  animation. 

SIDI,  the  term  by  which  the  Alwssinian  and 
Negro  races  of  Africa  are  known  in  India.  They 
were  often  employed  in  the  households  of  native 
sovereigns.  Some  of  them,  known  as  the  Sidi 
of  Janjera  or  Zanjera,  were  long  a  powerful  and 
independent  maritime  peoj^e,  occupying  the  coast 
a  few  miles  south  of  Bombay.  They  were 
employed  under  the  Bijapur  State  and  the 
Ifoghul  emperors  as  naval  officers.  The  name 
is  from  Sjrud,  Akab.,  a  lord. 

SIDI  MOULA,  a  native  of  Persia,  a  darvesh 
who  visited  the  court  of  Jalal-ud-Din  at  the 
close  of  the  13th  century,  and  was  murdered 
ty  a  body  of  Kalandars. 

SIDON,  a  great  seaport  city  of  the  ancient 
Phoenicians,  the  foundiess  of  Carthage,  but  now 
the  modem  Saida,  little  more  than  a  port  for 
^shing-smacks. 

SID  RAI  JYE  SINGH.  In  the  Komarpal 
Oharitra,  or  history  of  the  kings  of  Anhulwarra 
Pttttun,  the  reign  of  Sid  Raj  is  stated  to  have 
been  from  S.  1150  to  S.  1201,  or  a.d.  1094  to 
1145.  His  court  was  visited  by  the  Nubian 
geographer  Edrisi,  who  states  that  Jye  Singh 
was  then  a  Buddhist. — Tod's  Rajasthan^  ii.  p.  242. 

SIEBOLD.  Ph.  Pr.  von  Siebold,  0.  J. 
7emminck,  H.  Schlegel,  and  W.  de  Haan,  oriental 
flcholars  who  have  written  on  the  East  Indies. 
•8iebold*s  works  were  Nippon  Archiv  zur  Beschrei- 
bung  von  Japan,  Leyden  1882;  Yoyage  au 
.Japon,  en  1828  2k  1880,  Paris  1888. 


SIEGESBECKIA  ORIENTALIS.  Tatarinov. 
He-kien  and  Eau-kan,  Chin.,  a  plant  of  the 
China  provinces  of  Sze-chuen  and  Ho-nan.  It  is 
esteemed  for  its  emetic  properties,  and  is  given 
in  ague  and  rheumatism. 

SI-FAN.  Chinese.  Literally  Western  Aliens. 
Si-western,  fan  barbarians,  a  term  applied  by 
the  Chinese  to  the  people  of  Sokyul,  Andks, 
Thochu,  Gyarung,  and  Manyak,  between  Tibet 
and  China.  Each  of  these  has  a  separate  ruler, 
styled  Gya-bo,  equivalent  to  the  Cmnese  Wang. 
The  Tibetans  frequently  designate  them  Gya- 
rung-bo,  from  the  special  importance  of  the 
Gyarung,  which  reckons  18  chiefs  or  banners, 
a  power  sufficient  in  former  times  to  have  re- 
sLsted  or  attacked  the  imperial  dynasty.  The 
Sifan  country  extends  with  a  varying  breadth 
from  the  Blue  Sea  to  Yimnan. 

SIFERAH  or  Sipperah,  the  Siferah  of  the 
Arabs.  Its  ruins  are  within  the  Medina  wall, 
near  the  southern  extremity. 

SIGHELMUS.  William  of  Mahnesbury  states 
that  in  888,  Sighelmus  of  Sherborne,  sent 
by  king  Alfred  to  Rome  with  presents  to  the 
Pope,  proceeded  thence  to  the  East  Indies 
to  the  tomb  of  St.  Thomas  at  Mailapur,  a 
suburb  of  Madras,  and  brought  back  jewels  and 
spices. 

SIGNATURE.  The  millions  of  the  various  races 
of  the  east  and  south  of  Asia  who  are  unable  to 
write,  attest  written  documents  with  symbols  of 
their  trades,  etc.,  that  of  the  Ho  is  an  arrow  mark. 
Many  of  the  military  races  make  the  mark  of  a 
dagger ;  mercantile  races,  a  balance*;  the  Mhang 
attach  the  figure  of  a  knife. — W. 

SIH.    Pers.    Three;  hence— 

Sih-barga,  a  species  of  trifolium. 

Sih-pahi,  a  soldier,  from  the  tripod  rest  for 
his  matchlock. 

Sih-pai,  a  tripod  table,  a  teapoy. 

Sih-tara,  a  guitar. 

Sih-yari,  a  term  applied  to  the  Shiah  Muham- 

SIHARA.  Sansk.  A  Hindu  marriage  wreath. 
— Growse. 

SIJ.  Benq.,  Hikd.  The  generic  name  for 
species  of  Euphorbia.  Lanka  sij,  E.  tiraculli; 
Manasa  sij,  E.  ligularia ;  sij,  E.  nivulia ;  Tekata 
sij,  E.  antiquorum,  the  milk  hedge  plant.  The 
root  of  E.  ligularia  is  mixed  with  black  pepper, 
and  used  in  snake-bites.  The  juice  of  E.  nivulia 
leaves  is  purgative  and  deobstruent,  and  mixed 
with  margosa  oil  is  applied  externally  in  rheu- 
matism ;  as  also  is  the  juice  of  E.  antiquorum. 
The  free^  juice  of  E.  tiraculli  is  acrid  and  applied 
as  a  blister.     E.  ligularia  is  sacred  to  Manasa. 

SIKAKIJL,  a  root  like  a  carrot,  brought  from 
Kashmir ;  used  iu  Ajmir  as  an  aphrodisiac. — 
Gen.  Med.  Top.  p.  150. 

SIKANDAR-NAMA,  Book  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  written  A.l).  1200,  by  Abu  Muhammad-bin- 
YuBuf-bin-Muavyid-i-Nizam-ud-Din,  is  a  poem  of 
6886  verses.  It  abounds  with  obscture  allusions 
to  facte,  traditions,  and  sentiments  of  a  bygone 
time,  with  peculiarities  of  construction,  curious 
idioms,  and  unusual  uses  of  words. 

The  traditions  of  Alexander  the  Great,  as  told 
by  the  Persians,  differ  widely  from  those  pre- 
served by  the  Greeks.  One  of  its  commentators, 
Syed  Seif-ud-Dio,  says  that  Hind  means  dark 
or  black,  the  colour  appropriated  to  the  planet 
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Saturn,  nnder  whose  influences  Hind  or  Hin-  I  south  and  west  to  the  Salt  Bange  and  the  Indas^ 


dastan  is  reckoned. 

SIKANDRA,  a  town  in  the  Agra  district,  N.W. 
Provinces,  in  lat.  27°  12'  69"  N.,  and  long.  IT  69' 
84"  E.,  6  miles  N.E.  of  Agra  citj,  on  the  Muttra 
road.  It  contains  the  tomb  of  Akbar,  commenced 
by  that  monarch,  and  finished  by  his  son  Jahangir 
in  1613.  The  total  height  of  the  building  now  is 
a  little  more  than  100  feet  to  the  top  of  the  angle 
payilions.  An  asylum  was  established  at  Sikandra 
m  1837-38  for  orphans  whose  parents  had  perished 
in  the  terrible  famine  of  that  year. — Imp.  Gaz,  riii. 

SIKERWAL,  a  Rajput  tribe  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Chambal. 

SIKH,  a  religious  sect  in  the  Panjab,  followers 
of  Nanak.  They  are  principally  of  the  Jat  race, 
and  under  Ran  jit  Singh  obtuned  sovereignty  over 
the  Panjab.  Their  numbers  are  estimated  at 
1,863,426.  The  first  converts  were  amongst  the 
Jat  peasants  of  Lahore  and  the  southern  banks 
of  the  Sutlej  river,  and  the  Jat  of  the  Manjha  and 
Malwa  diBtricts  are  mostly  of  this  persuasion. 
The  Sikhs  in  the  time  of  the  guru  Govind 
assumed  the  title  of  Singh  as  their  distinctive 
appellation,  meaning,  metaphorically,  a  champion 
warrior.  The  Sikhs  should  abstain  from  the 
use  of  tobacco  and  all  intoxicating  drugs,  but 
they  all  drink  heavily,  the  military  lue  which  the 
most  of  them  adopted  not  being  conducive  to 
moral  purity.  The  Akali  were  the  zealots  of  the 
Sikh  reh'gion,  soldiers  of  God.  They  wore  blue 
dresses  and  bracelets  of  steel,  and  claimed  for 
themselves  a  direct  institution  by  Govind  Singh. 
They  combined  warlike  activity  with  the  relm- 
quishment  of  the  world,  became  the  armed 
guardians  of  Amritsar,  but  in  a  frenzy  of  zeal 
would  win  their  daily  bread  at  the  point  of  the 
sword.  It  cost  Ranjit  Singh  both  time  and 
trouble  to  suppress  them.  So  strong  is  the  feel- 
ing that  a  Sikh  should  work,  or  have  an  occupation, 
that  one  who  abandons  the  world,  and  is  not  of  a 
warlike  turn,  will  still  employ  himself  in  some 
way  for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  Thus, 
Major  Cunningham  once  found  an  Akidi  repair- 
ing, or  rather  making,  a  road  among  precipitous 
ravines,  from  the  plain  of  the  Sutlej  to  the  pettv 
town  of  Keeritpur.  He  avoided  intercourse  with 
the  world  generally.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by 
the  people,  who  left  food  and  clothing  at  particular 
places  for  him.  The  Sikh  take  their  name  from 
the  Hindi  word  Sikhna,  to  learn,  Sikh  meaning 
a  disciple.  During  the  16th  and  17th  centuries, 
Nanak  and  Govind,  of  the  Khatri  race,  with  their 
aucceeding  gurus,  obtained  a  few  converts  to  their 
religious  views  among  the  Jat  peasants  of  Lahore 
and  the  southern  banks  of  the  Sutlej. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  they  grew 
to  be  a  great  dominant  nation,  with  an  influence 
which  extended  from  the  Kara-korum  mountains 
to  the  plains  of  Sind,  and  from  Peshawur  to  Dehli. 
Their  dominions  were  included  between  lat  28^ 
and  86**  N.,  and  long.  71°  and  77**  E.  This  tract 
oonsistB  of  broad  plains,  slightly  above  the  sea- 
level,  or  mountain  ranges  2  or  8  miles  high.  In 
the  former  Sikh  territory,  all  were  not  of  the  Sikh 
religion.  The  people  and  dependent  rulers  of 
La£kkh  profess  Lamaic  Buddhism,  but  the  Tibetans 
of  Iskardo,  the  Dardu  of  Gilgit  and  Kukka  and 
Bimba  of  the  rugeed  mountains,  are  Muham- 
madans  of  the  Shiah  sect    The  people  of  Kash- 


are  mostly  Sunni  Muhanmiadans,  as  are  Hkewiae 
the  tribes  of  Peshawur,  and  of  the  vzklley  of  the 
Indus  southwards,  also  the  inhabitants  of  Multao, 
and  of  the  plains  northward  as  far  as  Pind-dadun- 
khan,  Ghuneeot,  and  Depalpur.  The  people  of 
the  Himalaya  eastward  of  Kishtwar  and  Bhrnibur 
are  Hindus  of  the  Brahmanical  faith,  with  some 
Buddhist  colonies  to  the  north,  and  some  Mnham- 
madan  families  to  the  south-west.  The  Jat  of 
the  Manjha  and  of  the  Malwa  districts,  in  the 
Panjab  territory,  are  mostly  Sikh;  butperhapa  not 
one-third  of  the  whole  population  between  the 
Jhelum  and  Jumna  has,  as  yet,  embraced  the 
tenets  of  Nanak  and  Govind,  the  other  two-thirds 
being  still  equally  divided  between  Muhammad* 
anism  and  Brahmanism.  Most  of  the  modem 
Sikh  in  no  way  separate  from  their  tribes,  and  are 
known  as  Jat  or  Khatri  or  Brahman  Sikh,  one 
member  of  a  family  being  frequently  a  Singh, 
while  others  are  not.  The  written  character  in 
use  with  them  is  called  GurumukhL  It  is  the 
Devanagari  in  form,  but  with  different  powers 
to  the  letters.  The  Sikh  religion  forbids  tnem  to 
smoke  tobacco.  They  have,  however,  no  objection 
to  other  narcotics ;  opium  and  bhang  and  snuff* 
taking  are  not  so  common.  Smoking  was  first 
prohibited  by  the  tenth  guru,  Govind  Singfa^ 
whose  chief  objection  to  it  appears  to  have  been 
that  the  habit  was  promotive  of  idleness,  as  people 
would  sit  smoking  and  do  nothing.  The  SDch 
owes  his  excellence  as  a  soldier  to  his  own  hudi- 
hood  of  character,  to  that  spirit  of  adaptation 
which  distinguishes  every  new  people,  and  to 
that  feeling  of  a  common  interest  and  destiny  im- 
planted in  him  by  his  great  teachers.  The  early 
force  of  the  Sikhs  was  composed  of  horsemen, 
but  they  seem  intuitively  to  have  adopted  the 
new  and  formidable  matchlock  of  recent  times, 
instead  of  their  ancestral  bow  and  the  spear 
common  to  every  nation.  Mr.  Foster  notioed  this 
peculiarity  in  1783,  and  the  advantage  it  gave  in 
desultory  warfare.  In  1805,  Sir  John  BfflJoofan 
did  not  think  the  Sikh  was  better  mounted  than 
the  Mahratta ;  but  in  1810,  Sir  David  Ochterlony 
considered  that,  in  the  confidence  of  untried 
strength,  his  great  native  courage  would  show 
him  more  formidable  than  a  follower  of  SindUi 
or  Holkar,  and  readily  lead  him  to  face  a  battery 
of  well-served  guns.  The  peculiar  arms  of  the 
contending  nations  of  the  18th  century  passed 
into  a  saying,  and  the  phrase,  the  Mahratta  spear, 
the  Afghan  sword,  the  Sikh  matchlock,  and  the 
English  cannon,  became  a  proverb. 

The  sect  increased  rapidiv.  Nanak,  a  Hindu 
of  the  Kshati^a  caste,  was  bom  in  a.d.  1469  at 
Hulwandi  or  Talwandi,  near  Lahore.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  grain  merchant    From  his  infancy  he  was 

given  to  religious  meditation.  In  riper  manhood 
e  wandered  into  various  coimtries,  and  returned 
to  his  home  with  his  mind  matured  with  reflectioik 
and  travel,  to  preach  the  unity  of  God  and  charity 
to  men.  The  new  creed  spr^eul  rapidly,  but  soon 
provoked  the  persecution  of  the  MuhammadanSb 
The  cruelty  with  which  the  Sikhs  were  treated 
turned  them,  under  Govind,  their  tenth  and  last 
guru  or  teacher,  from  a  band  of  religious  doTdtees 
into  a  chosen  religions  and  military  common* 
wealth  or  khalsa,  animated  with  undying  hatred  to 
Muhammadans.    Govind  waffed  an  unequal  war 


mir,  Kishtwar,  Bhimbur,  Pukli,  and  of  the  hills  |  with  the  emperor  of  Behli.    iVequently  defeated 
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and  broken  up,  persecnted  with  inhuman  cruelty, 
Hhe  Sikh  religionists  were  driven  to  hide  them- 
selves in  the  valleys  and  caves  of  the  hills  from 
the  fury  of  their  enemies.  Openly  to  profess 
their  religion  became  a  capital  crime.  The  sect 
would  soon  have  been  exterminated,  had  not  the 
distractions  of  the  empire  which  followed  the 
death  of  Aurangzeb  given  them  a  breathing  time 
from  persecution.  Gradually  the  Sikhs  emerged 
from  tneir  hiding-places,  and,  gathering  in  small 
parties,  established  themselves  in  petty  isolated 
forts.  Issuing  from  these,  always  well  mounted, 
they  scoured  the  country,  burning  and  plundering, 
and  giving  infinite  annoyance  to  ^e  weak  Muham- 
madan  governors  of  Lahore  and  Sirhind. 

After  the  return  of  Ahmad  Shah,  Abdali,  to 
Kabul,  from  his  fifth  invasion  of  India,  in  which 
he  had  broken  the  Mahratta  power  in  the  decisive 
battle  of  Panipat,  the  SikhiB  found  themselves 
strong  enough  to  possess  themselves  of  the  country 
round  Lahore.  But  this  drew  down  the  vengeance 
of  Ahmad  Shah,  who  in  1762  returned  to  India, 
disastrously  defeated  them,  and  destroyed  and 
polluted  their  sacred  temple  at  Amritsar.  From 
this  defeat  the  Sikhs  soon  recorered.  In  the 
following  year  they  defeated  the  Afghan  governor 
of  Sirhind,  and  ^read  themselves  over  the  plains 
south  and  east  of  the  Sutlej,  as  far  as  the  Jumna. 
The  eighth  invasion  of  Ahmad  Shah,  which  took 
place  in  1767,  ended  in  leaving  the  Sikhs  masters 
of  the  country  between  the  Jumna  and  Rawal 
Pindi.  Within  three  years  their  authority  was 
extended  over  the  Jumna  and  the  Rajputs  of  the 
lower  hills.  The  spread  of  the  domiDion  of  the 
Sikhs  south  of  the  Sutlej  received  a  severe  check 
from  the  Mahrattas,  who,  recovering  from  their 
disastrous  overthrow  at  Panipat,  again  overran 
Northern  India.  In  1788,  Sindia  was  in  posses- 
sion of  Dehli,  and  by  1802  the  Mahrattas  had 
established  their  supremacy  as  far  as  the  Sutlej, 
and  exacted  from  the  Sikh  States  to  the  south  of 
that  river  a  tribute  of  three  lakhs  of  rupees.  But 
the  Mabratta  power  in  the  north  was  oroken  by 
Lord  Lake  in  1808 ;  the  chiefs  of  Khythul  and 
Jheend  tendered  tlieir  allegiance  to  Lord  Lake, 
and  rendered  occasional  service,  and  all  the  chiefs 
of  Sirhind  became  virtually  dependents  of  the 
British  Government.  It  vras  the  policy  of  the 
day,  however,  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality  in 
regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  chiefs  north  of  the 
Jumna ;  and  beyond  establishing  the  Sikh  chiefs 
in  the  territories  which  they  then  held,  and 
rewarding  those  who  had  done  good  service,  the 
British  Government  did  not  interfere  in  their 
affairs  till  1809,  when  the  Sikh  chiefs  threw  them- 
selves on  its  protection  from  the  encroachments 
of  Rantit  Singh.  One  of  the  sirdars  who  earliest 
raised  himself  to  power  and  influence,  was  Maha 
Singh,  of  the  Sukurchakea  Misl,  one  of  the  weakest 
and  latest  formed  of  the  twelve  dans.  To  him,  on 
2d  November  1780,  was  bom  a  son,  Ranjit  Singh, 
T3y  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  raja  of  Jheend. 
Ranjit  Singh  early  distinguished  himself  there. 

During  the  invasion  of  Shah  Zaman  in  1798, 
Banjit  Singh  rendered  service  to  the  Afghan 
monarch  by  recovering  for  him  several  pieces  of 
artillery  which  had  been  lost  in  the  Jhelum,  and 
he  had  the  address  to  procure  for  himself  the 
appointment  of  Governor  of  Tjahore,  where  he 
established  himself ;  and  in  concert  with  Futteh 
Stngh,  AloowalUa,  he  soon  extended  his  supremacy 


over  the  neighbouring  sirdars,  and  meditated  the 
extension  of  his  authority  beyond  the  Sutlej.  In 
1803  he  made  proposals  to  Lord  Lake  for  the 
transfer  to  the  British  Government  of  the  territoir. 
belonging  to  the  Sikhs  south  of  the  river  Sutlej, 
on  the  condition  of  mutual  defence  against  the 
respective  enemies  of  himself  and  the  British 
nation.  The  offer  was  declined.  In  1805,  Ranjit 
Singh  was  recalled  from  a  campaign  against  the 
Muhammadans  between  the  Chenab  and  the  Indus, 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  Holkar  in  the  Pan- 
jab,  closely  pursued  by  Lord  Lake.  With  the 
death  of  Ranjit  Singh,  a.d.  1839,  the  career  of  the 
Sikhs,  as  a  nation,  may  be  said  to  have  closed. 
Internal  anarchy  led  to  aggressions  on  British 
territory,  from  which  war  twice  resulted,  and  finally 
the  whole  of  the  Sikh  dominions  in  the  Panjab 
were  annexed  to  British  India.    • 

The  military  ascendency  of  the  KhaJsa  was,  for 
a  time  at  least,  put  down  by  Lord  Hardinge. 
Moodkee  was  fought  on  18th  December  1845 ; 
Ferozeshah,  on  the  21st  and  22d ;  Aliwal,  on  28th 
January  1846 ;  and  Sobraon,  on  10  th  February. 
The  first  Sikh  soldier  is  believed  to  have  crossed 
the  Sutlej  about  the  10th  of  December  1845 ;  and 
the  last  was  driven  back  over  the  river,  choked 
with  the  dead  and  the  dying,  about  12  p.m.  on 
the  date  last  named.  The  campaign  may  be  said 
to  have  occupied  about  two  monws ;  and  it  was 

Sst  before  or  after  the  battle  of  Sobraon  that  Lord 
ardinge  gave  the  reply  to  the  Lahore  Vakeel  who 
came  to  propose  terms  of  peace,  that  *  he  would 
answer  him  iinder  the  walls  of  Lahore.' 

In  1881  the  number  of  this  religion  was  1,853,426. 
The  Grant'h  is  the  name  of  the  sacred  book  of 
the  Sikh  religionists.  The  Grant'h  is  written  in 
the  Gurumukhi  character,  a  modified  species  of 
the  Nagari.  It  is  placed  in  the  holy  temple  of 
Amritsar.  The  initiatory  rite  for  admitting  a  person 
into  the  Sikh  religion  is  termed  the  Pahul.  The 
novice  must  have  attained  the  age  of  discrimina- 
tion ;  he  stands  with  his  hands  joined  in  the  form 
of  supplication,  and  repeats  after  the  priest  the 
articles  of  his  faith.  Some  sufi;ar  and  water  are 
stirred  in  a  basin  with  a  double-edged  dagger, 
and  the  water  is  sprinkled  on  his  face  and  person. 
He  drinks  the  remainder,  and  exclaims  TVah, 
Guru  1  At  least  five  persons  have  to  be  present, 
one  of  them  a  priest.  Women  were  sometimes 
thus  initiated.  The  Sikh  sect  is  rapidly  diminish- 
ing. The  forms  of  prayer  and  praise  are  simple. 
Portions  of  the  Adi  Grant'h  are  read  or  simg; 
the  priest  says,  *  Meditate  upon  the  Book,'  and 
the  people  reply,  '  Wah,  Guru !  Wah,  Guru  ka 
Fatah  I'  Guru  Govind  not  only  introduced  the 
worship  of  Durga  and  the  sword,  but,  it  is  said, 
offered  sacrifices  at  her  festivals.  In  the  Dasama 
Padshah-ki-Grant'h,  Durga  is  represented  as  the 
tutelary  goddess  of  war. 

The  Sikh  or  Nanak  Shahi,  in  their  religious 
doctrines,  have  several  sects,  amongst  whom  may 
be  mentioned — 

1st.  Oodasee,  foxmded  by  Sree-Chund,  a  son  of 
Nanak.  The  Oodasee  were  rejected  by  Ummer 
Das  as  not  being  genuine  Sikhs. 

2d.  Behdee,  founded  by  Lukshee  Das,  anothei^- 
son  of  Nanak. 

3d.  Teehun,  founded  by  Guru  Unggud. 

ith.  Bhulleh,  founded  by  Guru  Ummer  Das. 

5th.  Sodhee,  founded  by  Guru  Ram  Das. 

The  Behdee,  Teehun,  BhuUeh,  and  Sodhee  are 
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rather  Sikhs  of  the  subdiyisions  of  Kshatris,  so 
called  (t.€.  of  the  tribes  of  certain  guras),  than 
distinct  sects. 

6th.  Ram  Rayee,  seceders  who  adhered  to  Ram 
Baee,  when  Tegh  Bahadur  became  guru.  They 
have  a  considerable  establishment  in  the  Lower 
Himalayas,  near  Hardwar. 

Tth.  Bunda-Punt'hee,  i.e.  of  the  sect  of  Bunda, 
who  succeeded  Govind  as  a  temporal  leader. 

8th.  Mussundee.  Mussund  is  simply  the  name 
of  a  subdivision  of  Eshatri ;  but  it  is  also 
specially  applied  to  the  followers  of  those  who 
resisted  Govind,  some  say  as  adherents  of  Ram 
Race,  and  others  as  instigators  of  the  guru^s  son 
to  opposition.  The  more  common  story,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  Mussynd  were  the  hereditary 
stewards  of  the  household  of  the  several  gurus, 
and  that  they  become  proud  and  dissipated,  but 
nevertheless  arrogated  sanctity  to  themselves,  and 
personally  ill-used  many  Sikhs  for  not  deferring 
to  them,  whereupon  Govind,  regarding  them  as 
irreclaimable,  expelled  them  all  except  two  or 
three. 

9th.  Rungret'ha,  converts  of  the  sweeper,  and 
Bome  other  inferior  castes,  are  so  called. 

10th.  Ramdasee,  i.e.  Rao  or  Raee  Dasee,  Sikhs 
of  the  class  of  Chamars  or  leather-dressers,  and 
who  trace  to  the  Rao  Das  or  Raee  Das,  whose 
writings  are  inserted  in  the  Grant'h. 

11th.  Mazahbee,  converts  f rom  Muhammadanism 
are  so  called. 

12th.  Akali,  worshippers  of  Akal  (god),  the 
most  eminent  of  the  orders  of  purists  or  ascetics. 

18th.  Nihung,  the  naked,  or  pure. 

14th.  Nirmu&eh,  the  sinless.  One  who  has 
acquired  this  title  usually  administers  the  Pahul 
to  others ;  also  written  Nirmala. 

15th.  Gheianee,  the  wise  or  perfect.  A  term 
sometimes  applied  to  Sikhs,  who  are  at  once 
learned  and  pious. 

16th.  Soothra  Shahee,  the  true  or  pure ;  said 
to  have  been  founded  bv  one  Sootcha,  a  Brahman. 

17th.  Sutcheedaree,  Ukewise  the  true  or  pure ; 
the  founder  not  ascertained.  SuthrehShahi  priests 
lead  a  vagabond  life,  begging  and  singing  songs  of 
a  moral  or  mystic  tendency,  but  are  not  uufre- 
quently  gamblers,  drunkards,  and  thieves.  Thev 
look  up  to  Tegh  Bahadur,  father  of  Guru  Govind, 
as  their  founder. 

18th.  Bhaee,  literally  brother.  The  ordinary 
title  of  all  Sikhs  who  have  acquired  a  name  for 
holiness ;  and  it  is  scarcely  the  oistinctive  title  of 
a  sect,  or  even  of  an  order. 

The  Udasi,  as  their  name  denotes,  profess  in- 
difference to  worldly  vicissitudes.  They  are  purely 
religious  characters,  devoting  themselves  to  prayer 
and  meditation,  and  are  usiudly  collected  in  con- 
yents  or  colleges  called  Sangat.  They  are  ascetics, 
though  they  do  not  solicit  alms,  are  generally 
well  dressed,  and  celibacy  does  not  seem  imperat- 
ive. Many  of  them  are  well  read  in  Sanskrit, 
and  are  able  expounders  of  the  Yedanta  philo- 
sophy, on  which  the  tenets  of  Nanak  are  founded ; 
and  in  the  Gangetic  provinces  their  office  consists 
chiefly  in  reading  and  expounding  the  writings  of 
Naoak  and  Govind  Singh,  as  collected  in  the  Adi 
Grantli  and  Das  Padshah-ki-Grant'h. 

Ganj  Bakshij  a  small  sect  of  no  note. 

Ram  Bavaf  a  small  political  sect,  claiming  for 
their  founder  Ram  Raya,  who  flourished  in  A.D. 
1660. 


Govind  Sinhi  are  the  most  important  of  the 
Sikh  community,  and  comprehend  the  political 
association  of  the  Sikh  nation  generally. 

The  Nirmala,  who  observe  celibacy,  and  go 
nearly  naked,  in  other  respects  resemble  Udasi 
Sikhs. 

Naga  go  without  clothes,  but  otherwise  resemble 
the  Nirmala,  and,  unlike  the  Saiva  and  Vaishnava 
Nagas,  do  not  wear  arms. — Cunningham's  Hist,  of 
ike  Sikhs. 

SIKHA,  Sansk.,  is  the  tuft  of  hair  which 
Hindus  leave  when  shaving  their  heads,  called  in 
Tamil  the  Kudumi.  A  considerable  number  of 
European  missionaries  regard  the  wearing  of  this 
tuft  as  a  badge  of  Hinduism,  and  require  the 
natives  employ^  in  the  missions  to  cut  off  their 
kudumi  as  a  sine  qua  non  to  their  retention 
of  mission  employment  The  idol-worshipping 
Hindus  believe  that  the  top  of  the  head,  including 
the  anterior  and  posterior  fontanels,  is  the  most 
sacred  part  of  the  body.  They  say  that  the  fon- 
tanel is  the  residence  of  the  deity,  and  call  it 
the  '  top  eye.'  They  ^nk  also  that  it  is  the  foon* 
tain  of  the  generating  fluid  of  man  whidi  sup- 
plies the  lower  members  of  the  body  when  requirea ; 
they  consider  that  such  holy  and  useful  parts  of 
the  body  must  not  without  good  reason  be  left  un- 
covered, and  hence  they  say  is  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting those  spots  by  a  tuft.  A  sect  of  Sanyasi, 
however,  walk  about  with  bald  heads  pretending 
that  they  have  entirely  renounced  the  world, 
passed  the  lower  steps  of  ritualism  in  the  ladder 
to  ascend  to  heaven,  and  are  living  in  close  com- 
munion with  Grod,  constantly  looking  at  him  with 
their  top  eye.  This  sect  do  away  with  their  sacred 
thread  also,  evidently  showing  that  they  regard 
the  kudumi  in  the  same  light  as  the  other  cere- 
monies belonging  to  the  lower  step  of  the  heavenly 
ladder.  When  a  Hindu  wife  is  in  the  family-way, 
the  husband  allows  his  hair  to  grow  without  being 
shaved.  After  the  confinement,  if  the  child  be  a 
boy,  he,  on  the  16th  day,  rises  up  early  in  the 
morning,  performs  ablutions,  comes  home  with  a 
wet  head,  enters  the  room  where  the  child  is  laid, 
takes  a  few  drops  of  water  from  his  wet  kudumi, 
pours  them  into  the  child's  mouth,  and  then  for 
the  first  time  sees  and  handles  the  child.  After 
this  ceremony  he  shaves  his  hair  as  usual  When 
the  Hindu  parents  think  it  necessary  to  shave  the 
head  of  the  child,  they  consult  an  astrologer,  who 
fixes  an  auspicious  day,  when  the  barber  is  invited 
to  do  his  duty.  A  small  image  of  PilLayar,  the 
son  of  Siva,  is  made,  before  which,  on  a  plantain 
leaf,  a  thali  or  platter  filled  with  paddy,  a  broken 
cocoanut,  and  some  plantain  fnut  are  laid,  and 
incense  offered  to  the  image.  The  barber  puts 
his  razor  before  the  image  and  worships  it,  and 
then  begins  the  sacred  rite  of  shaving,  by  putting 
his  razor  around  the  top  eye,  and  leaving  a  circular 
portion  of  hair  over  the  sacred  spot  unshaven. 
The  Brahman  father  holds  the  hair  of  the  child  at 
the  crown  of  the  head,  and  puts  the  razor  around 
it,  while  his  guru  repeats  certain  mantra,  and 
then  shaves  the  rest  of  the  hair  himself,  or  ai^ 
somebody  else  to  do  it.  It  is  the  custom  with 
certain  castes  to  wet  the  head  with  the  juice  ol 
the  cocoanut  kernel,  beginning  with  the  circular 
portion  of  hair  to  be  left  as  kudumi  A  portion 
of  the  juice  thus  used  is  then  poured  at  the  foot  of 
a  palmyra  tree  as  an  offering  to  Parvati,  the  sakti 
or  consort  of  Siva.    The  Hmdu  believes  that  the 
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way  of  extracting  toddy  from  the  palmyra  was 
taught  by  Parvati,  and  to  this  day  it  is  the  costom 
of  the  palmyra-clunbers  to  make  special  offerings 
to  her  when  they  begin  their  career.  The  hair 
shaven  from  the  head  of  a  little  child,  especially 
from  the  head  of  the  first-born,  must  not  be 
thoughtlessly  thrown  away,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
derived  from  the  father  of  the  child,  who  allowed 
his  hair  to  grow  unshaven,  with  a  special  vow  for 
the  safety  of  the  child,  from  the  time  of  its  con- 
ception till  its  birth.  Some  old  men  say  that  it 
was  formerly  the  custom  to  bum  the  hair  with 
certain  ceremonies,  as  the  Nazarites  of  the  Hebrews 
did  theirs.  The  shaven  hair  is  now  in  general 
carefully  enclosed  in  a  silver  case,  and  tied  around 
the  waist  of  the  child  as  an  amulet  to  ward  off 
sickness.  Some  people  tie  it  in  a  cloth  and 
carefully  preserve  it  in  pots.  The  curcular 
portion  leit  on  the  head  must  be  carefully  kept 
and  oiled,  while  the  rest  of  the  hair  shaven  must 
thus  be  respectfully  treated,  otherwise  the  pro- 
sperity and  welfare  of  the  child  is  endangered. 
If  the  parents  lose  their  children  successively  one 
after  another,  they  keep  the  kudumi  at  the  back 
of  the  child's  head  on  the  posterior  fontanel, 
and  if  the  child  survive  the  period  in  which  the 
one  previous  to  it  died,  the  parents  go  about  ask- 
ing alms,  make  a  feast  to  the  pandarams,  take  off 
the  ^tail,'  as  it  is  called,  and  then  remove  the 
kudumi  to  the  front  of  the  head. 

When  a  boy  has  become  old  enough  to  go  to 
school,  or  has  so  far  advanced  in  study  as  to  begin 
to  write  on  the  cadjan  or  palm  leaf,  a  feast  is 
made  by  the  parents,  and  in  one  corner  of  the 
house,  previously  daubed  with  cow-dung,  a  small 
image  of  Pillayar  is  made,  before  which  is  placed 
an  offering  of  plain  fruit  and  cocoanuts.  The 
schoolmaster  writes  in  a  cadjan  or  palm-leaf  book, 
respectfully  places  it  before  the  image,  and  wor- 
ships it.  The  boy  is  then  called  before  the  image, 
and  while  he  is  standing  there  with  great  venera- 
tion and  awe,  the  schoolmaster  touches  him  by 
his  kudumi,  divides  it  into  three  parts,  and,  after 
having  plaited  them  together,  puts  over  the 
kudumi  at  the  crown  of  the  head  some  raw  rice 
and  some  sacred  amgu  grass,  and  worships  it. 
Some  add  to  these  mings,  a  little  raw  paddy, 
sacred  ashes,  and  flowers,  and  tie  them  m  the 
plaited  kudumi.  The  schoolmaster  then  respect- 
fully takes  the  cadjan  book,  and  delivers  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  scholar,  while  the  scholar  respect- 
fully puts  the  cocoanut  and  the  other  offerings  into 
the  hands  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  while  doing  so 
the  scholar  is  taught  to  repeat  some  congratulatory 
words,  thus :  '  Book  and  learning  to  me.  Cocoa- 
nut  and  money  to  the  teacher.'  It  was  formerly 
the  custom  with  several  lads  to  wear  their  hair 
long,  tied  up  in  a  knot  at  the  back  of  the  head, 
nearly  after  the  manner  in  which  women  usually 
-wear  their  hair.  This,  however,  was  not  usual 
before  they  came  of  age,  unless  under  peculiar 
vows.  The  devotees  of  Parvati  believe  tliit  their 
goddess  is  extremely  pleased  with  this  fashion, 
and  in  honour  of  her  still  wear  their  hair  in  this 
manner.  The  Maravar  caste  in  South  Travancore 
wear  the  kudumi  until  they  arc  about  12  years  of 
age,  and  then  allow  their  hair  to  grow  long,  and 
tie  it  up  in  a  knot  at  the  back  of  the  head.  Until 
very  recently,  each  caste  differed  from  another  in 
the  way  of  wearing  the  kudumi.    A  Shanar  never 


Although  the  sacred  spot  of  the  head  which  ought 
to  be  adorned  with  the  kudumi  does  not  differ, 
yet  the  manner,  quantity,  and  position  of  the 
kudumi  differ  in  each '  caste.  The  chief  use  of 
the  kudumi,  however,  is  in  the  performance  of  a 
funeral  ceremony  urgently  necessary  for  the  salva- 
tion of  a  married  man.  A  Tamil  poet,  in  describ- 
ing the  lamentations  of  a  king  who  performed 
penance  for  obtaining  the  gift  of  a  son,  says  that 
a  father  can  enter  Siva's  paradise  in  no  other  way 
than  by  his  son  performing  the  funeral  ceremony. 
The  Hindus  believe  that  a  man,  so  soon  as  he  is 
married,  commits  a  serious  sin  that  renders  him 
liable  to  hell.  When  he  dies  he  has  no  alternative 
but  to  suffer  its  torments,  unless  prevented  by  the 
ceremony  which  his  son  performs.  In  order  to 
quench  the  fire  of  hell,  the  son  must  uncover  the 
sacred  portion  of  his  head  by  shaving  off  the 
kudumi,  must  put  upon  it  a  new  pot  full  of  water, 
that  it  may  therefrom  absorb  the  virtue  of  quench- 
ing the  hell  fire,  must  wtJIk  with  it  three  times 
around  the  deceased  parent,  each  time  cutting  a 
new  hole  in  the  pot  that  the  water  may  spout  out 
as  he  walks  aloDg,  and  on  the  third  time  must 
break  the  pot  at  the  head  of  the  bed  of  the 
deceased  parent,  and  pour  a  few  drops  of  this 
sacred  water  into  the  mouth  of  the  corpse  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  parent  poured  a  drop  of  water 
into  the  mouth  of  the  son  while  an  infant.  He 
also  puts  a  small  coin  into  the  mouth,  that  the 
deceased  may  reward  with  it  the  porter  of  the 
next  world.  The  Romans  also  did  so,  that  the 
deceased  might  pay  Charon,  the  ferryman,  for  a 
passage  across  the  Styx.  The  cutting  off  of  the 
kudumi  on  this  funeral  occasion  is  not  regarded 
as  a  token  of  sorrow,  but  is  considered  as  an 
essential  requisite  for  performing  the  funeral  cere- 
mony which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  eternal- 
welfare  of  the  deceased  parent.  No  one  but  the 
heir  of  the  deceased  cuts  off  the  kudumi,  and 
that  at  no  other  time  but  on  the  occasion  of  the 
parent's  death.  A  father  may  lose  a  dozen  children, 
but  he  never  thinks  of  shaving  off  his  kudumi  as 
a  sign  of  sorrow.  On  the  16th  day  it  is  generally 
the  custom  to  perform  another  ceremony  in  order 
to  send  up  the  spirit  of  the  deceased  to  heaven, 
for,  until  the  ceremony  is  performed,  the  spirit  of 
the  deceased  is  supposed  to  hover  about  the  grave. 
After  this  the  son  allows  his  hair  to  grow  for  one 
year  as  a  token  of  sorrow ;  at  the  expiration  of 
which  he  makes  a  feast  to  Brahmans  and  others, 
shaves  his  hair,  and  wears  the  kudumi.  No 
one  of  the  Hindu  races  styled  the  twice-born 
cut  off  the  kudumi  on  the  occasion  of  performing 
the  ceremony  for  the  deceased  parent,  because 
being  regenerated  by  the  sacred  thread  imparts 
full  power  to  his  prayers  and  other  ceremonial 
that  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  salvation  of 
the  deceased  parent.  The  Chinese,  who  wear 
their  hair  very  much  like  the  kudumi,  believe  that 
unless  certain  ceremonies  are  performed  with  a 
knot  in  the  kudumi,  the  deceased  cannot  go  to 
heaven.  From  what  certain  Tamil  poets  have 
sung,  it  is  evident  that  they  have  regarded  the 
kudumi  in  the  same  light  as  the  sacred  thread  of 
the  Brahmans.  One  says,  *  What  is  caste  but  the 
sacred  thread  and  the  kudumi?'  Another  says, 
*  The  sacred  thread,  kudumi,  and  other  ceremonies 
of  the  brilliant  sacred  writings,  were  they  bom 
with  you  ? '    In  a  letter  sent  by  a  learned  caste 


dared  to  imitate  a  Brahman,  nor  a  Pariah  a  Sudra.  '  Hindu,  he  says,  *  Wearing  the  kudumi  is  as  import- 
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ant  to  ua  as  the  sacred  thread  is  to  a  Brahman/ 
Not  to  wear  the  kuduml  renders  a  man  guiltv, 
and  liable  to  hell,  Naraga-prerbathee.  The  gola- 
smiths  say  that  their  god,  Yisvakarma,  sprang 
from  the  third  eye  of  Siva  with  sacred  thread  and 
kudumi,  and  that  his  devotees  wear  kudumi  in 
order  to  resemble  him,  just  as  the  Saiva  devotees 
wear  the  Chadei  in  order  to  resemble  Siva. 

SIKHAEA  or  Sikra,  also  Yimana,  the  spire  of  a 
Hindu  temple.  They  are  curvilinear;  a  pyramidal 
spire-like  roof  is  common  to  all  Hindu  and  Jaina 
temples  of  the  10th  to  the  12th  century. 

SIKKA.  Hind.  A  die  for  coining,  a  stamp, 
a  mark,  a  stamped  coin  *,  the  designation  of  the 
silver  currency  of  the  emperors  of  Dehli  and 
the  East  India  Company;  a  name  of  a  rupee 
now  uncurrent.  The  British  Indian  Sikka  rupee 
remained  at  192  grains,  but  this  coinage  was  dis- 
continued in  consequence  of  Act  xvii.  of  1835, 
and  since  that  date  the  Company^s,  afterwards 
the  Queen's,  rupee  of  180  grains  has  been  the 
only  rupee  coined  at  any  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment mints.  The  main  purport  of  Act  vii.  of 
1833  was  to  fix  the  weight  of  the  Farrakhabad 
rupee  at  180  grains.  TVnen  the  Government  of 
India  decided  on  180  grains  as  the  tola,  they  in  the 
same  Act  declared  tliat  this  tola  should  be  the  unit 
of  a  general  system  of  weights  in  all  Govern- 
ment transactions. 

SIKKIM,  a  native  state  in  the  Eastern  Him- 
alaya mountains,  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.E.  by 
Tibet,,  on  the  S.E.  by  Bhutan,  on  the  S.  by  Dar- 
jiling,  and  on  the  W.  by  Nepal.  It  lies  between 
lat.  27°  9'  and  27°  68'  N.,  and  long.  88°  4'  and 
89°  £. ;  area  about  1550  square  mUes.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Nepal  war  in  1814,  Major 
Latter  occupied  the  Morang,  and  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  raja  of  Sikkim,  who  was  re- 
warded with  territory  which  had  been  ceded  to 
tbe  British  by  Nepal.  In  February  1835,  the 
raja  made  a  formal  cession  of  Darjiling  to  the 
British,  and  received  in  lieu  an  annual  pension 
of  £300.  In  1849,  the  raja  foolishly  seized  Dr. 
Campbell,  the  superintendent  of  Darjiling,  and  Dr. 
Hooker,  whilst  travelling  in  Sikkim,  and  detained 
them  for  six  weeks.  The  pension  was  stopped,  and 
a  piece  of  territory,  including  the  lower  course  of 
the  Tista  and  the  Sikkim  terai,  was  annexed  as  a 
punishment.  The  capital  is  Tnmlung,  where  the 
ra^a  resides  during  the  winter  and  spring,  usually 
gomg  to  his  estates  at  Chumbi  in  Tibet  in 
summer  to  avoid  the  heavy  rains  of  Sikkim.  The 
Tibetan  name  for  Sikkim  is  Dingjing,  or  Demo- 
jong,  or  Dee-jon,  and  for  the  people  Deunjong 
mars;  the  Nepalese  call  it  See-i;  the  Gurkha 
name  for  the  people  is  Lepcha,  but  Mr.  Markham 
says  they  call  themselves  Kong. 

Sikkim  occupies  an  intermediate  position  be- 
tween Nepal  and  Bhutan,  and  unites  the  floras  of 
Nepal,  Bnutan,  East  Tibet,  and  the  Khassya 
mountains,  being  hence,  in  a  geographico-botan- 
ical  point  of  view,  one  of  the  most  important 
provinces  in  India,  if  not  in  all  Asia.  In  the  Him- 
alaya, the  truly  temperate  vegetation  supersedes 
the  sub-tropical  above  4000  to  6000  feet,  and  the 
elevation  at  wliich  this  change  takes  place  corre- 
sponds roughly  with  that  at  whicb  the  winter  is 
marked  by  an  annual  fall  of  snow.  This  pheno- 
pMnon  varies  extremely  with  the  kUitude,  humid- 
ity, and  many  local  circumstances.  In  Ceylon 
and   the    Madras    Peninsula,   whose    mountains 


attain  to  9000  feet,  and  where  considerable  tracts 
are  elevated  above  6000  to  8000  feet,  snow  has 
never  been  known  to  fall.  On  the  Khassya 
mountains,  which  attain  to  7000  feet,  and  where 
a  great  extent  of  surface  is  above  5000,  snow 
seems  to  be  unknown.  In  Sikkim  snow  annually 
falls  at  about  6000  feet  elevation,  in  Nepal  at  5000, 
in  Eamaon  and  Garhwal  at  4000,  and  in  the 
extreme  West  Himalaya  lower  still.  The  little 
fort  of  Dumsong,  5000  feet  above  the  sea,  is 
situated  on  a  bluff  jutting  down  into  the  valley 
of  the  Tista  between  Sikkim  and  Bhutan.  The 
view  from  this  place  is  magnificent ;  the  snows 
of  the  Chola  Nitai  and  Yak-la  paBses  are  all 
quite  close.  On  three  sides  are  the  different 
snowy  ranges  of  Bhutan,  Sikkim,  and  Nepal. 
TVithin  a  space  of  16  miles  are  seen  the 
four  countnes  of  Tibet,  Sikkim,  Bhutan,  and 
Britisb  Sikkim ;  Darjiling  is  plainly  visible,  and 
below  is  the  beautiful  and  fertile  valley  of  Rhinok 
in  Sikkim ;  for  many  miles  can  be  seen  the  road 
from  the  Tibet  passes  to  the  Kanjit  river  on  the 
Darjiling  frontier,  the  route  followed  by  the 
Tibetian  traders  who  annually  visit  Darjiling. 
Between  Darjiling  and  Tumlung,  the  mountains 
are  generally  lower  than  those  of  Darjiling  itself. 
NorHi  of  Tumlung,  the  passes  into  Tibet  are  of 
great  height,  and  there  may  be  noticed  the 
passes  Yak-la  and  Guatink  (14,000  feet),  Chola 
(15,000),  and  Jelep-la  (13,000)  which  cross  the 
lofty  spur  of  the  Himalayas,  separating  the  Chumbi 
and  Tista  valleys.  Then  comes  l£e  Tankra-la 
pass,  16,083  feet  high,  the  most  snowj  pass  in 
Sikkim.  Sikkim  is  drained  by  the  river  Tista 
and  its  affluents.  The  Am-machu  rises  near 
Parijong,  at  the  foot  of  the  Chomalhari  peak 
(23,929  feet),  and  flows  through  the  Chumbi 
valley,  which  is  a  strip  of  Tibetan  territory  separ- 
ating Sikkim  from  Bhutan.  In  this  lower  part 
of  its  course,  the  Am-machu  passes  into  the  British 
district  of  Jalpaiguri,  under  the  name  of  the 
Torsha. 

Near  Mintugong  are  some  copper  mines  worked 
by  Nepalese.  At  the  base  of  the  Sikkim  Him- 
alaya, under  the  hill  station  of  Darjiling,  the  great 
mass  of  the  lofty  hills  is  composed  of  schistose 
rocks  of  various  characters  considerably  disturbed 
and  contorted.  Near  the  base  of  the  hills,  and 
faulted  against  these  rocks  at  high  angles,  there 
is  a  small  extent  of  sandstone  and  black  shales, 
which  contain  vertebrata,  pecopteris,  etc.,  similar 
to  those  occurring  in  the  great  coal-fields  of 
Bengal.  This  upper  group  contains  many  largo 
steins,  in  all  oDservud  cases  prostrate,  and  in 
most  cases  giving  evidence  of  great  wear  and  long 
exposure  previously  to  being  embedded ;  and  iu 
some  of  tne  finer  and  more  earthy  depoaits  an 
abundance  of  leaves  occur,  of  the  same  general 
character  as  those  of  Burma  and  Tenasserim. 

From  the  level  of  the  sea  to  an  elevation  of 
12,000  feet,  Sikkim  is  covered  with  dense  forest 
of  tall  umbrageous  trees.  At  10,000  feet,  on  the 
summit  of  Tanglo,  yew  appears.  Being  opposite 
to  the  Gangetic  valley,  the  rainy  winds  sweep 
almost  without  interruption  up  to  the  base  of 
Kanchinjinga  (^28,178  teet),  the  most  enormous 
mass  of  snow  in  the  world.  The  snow  -  level  is 
here  16,000  feet.  Oak  trees,  maple  and  other 
mountain  trees,  throw  out  great  knots  in  tlie 
places  to  which  the  Balano^ora  attach  them- 
selves.     These    knots   are    hollowed    out   into 
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wooden  cups  by  the  Lepcha  of  Tibet,  and  some, 
sappoBed  to  be   antidotes  to  poison,  are  of  a 
peculiar  pale-coloured  wood,  and  cost  a  great  sum, 
but  common  cups  cost  only  4d.  to  6d.     They  are 
all  imported  into  Tibet  from  the  Himalaya.     The 
bamboo  grows  to  enormous  size,  often  attain- 
ing a  diameter  of  7  to  9  inches.     For  the  Him- 
alayan cane-bridges,  cane  is  found  of  the  diameter 
of  1^  to  2  inches,  and  more  than  80  yards  long. 
Yoksun,  in  Sikkim,  occupies  a  very  warm,  sheltered 
flat,  and  about  it  many  tropical  genera  occur, 
such  as  tall   bamboos,  and  various  Araliacese, 
amongst  which  is  A.  papyrifera.    In  Sikkim  and 
Hhutan  there  are  twelve  Coniferse.     Sikkim  is 
perhaps  the  most  productive  in  fleshy  fungi  of 
any  in  the  world,  and  Eastern  Nepal  and  Khaissya 
yield  also  an  abundant  harvest.    The  dimensions 
of  many  are  truly  gigantic,  and  many  species 
afford  abundant  food  to  the  natives.    Amongst 
those  of  East  Nepal  is  a  Lentinus,  which  has  the 
curious  property  of  staining  everything  which 
touches  it  of  a  deep  rhubarb  yellow.    The  Poly- 
I)ori  are  often  identical  with  those  of  Java,  Ceylon, 
and  the  Philippine  Isles,  and  the  curious  Tricho- 
coma   paradoxum  of   Java  and   Ceylon  occurs 
abundantly  on  the    decayed  trunks  of  laurels. 
The  curious  genus  Mitremyces  also  is  scattered 
here  and  there,  under  the  form  which  occurs  in 
Java.     Hymenomycetes  are  abundant ;  the  young 
shoots  and  roots  of  Dimorphanthus  edulis  are  used 
ns  food  in  China  and  Japan.    The  genus  Boletus 
through  the  whole  district  assumes  magnificent 
forms. 

The  coimtry  of  Sikkim  and  Darjiling  is  the  land 
of  the  Lepcha,  a  Bhot  race  who  are  hemmed  in ' 
between  tne  Newar  and  other  Nepal  tribes  and 
the  Lliopa  of  Bhutan  on  the  east,  the  Lepcha 
area   being  barely  60  miles    in    breadth.      His 
physiognomy   is    markedly    Mongolian,    stature 
short,  from  4  feet  5  inches  to  6  feet ;  face  broad 
and  fiat,  nose  depressed,  eye  oblique,  chin  beard- 
less, skin  sallow  and  olive,  with  a  little  moustache 
on  the  lips;  broad  chest  and  strong-armed,  but 
small-boned,  with  small  wrists,  hands,  and  feet. 
The  Lepcha  is  honest,  timid,  and  peaceful,  with 
mild  and  frank  features ;  but  they  are  a  dirty, 
good-natured  people,  resembling  in  character  the 
Mongol  beyond  the  Chinese  wall.    The  women 
dress  in  silk  skirt  and  petticoat,  with  a  sleeveless 
woollen  cloak.    The  Lepcha  man  carries  a  long, 
heavy,  and  straight  knife,  serving  for  all  purposes 
to  which  a  knife  can  be  applied.     They  drink  the 
Murwa,  the  fermented  jnice  of  the  Eleusinc  cora- 
cana,  which  gives  a  drink,  acidulous,  refreshing, 
and  slightly  intoxicating,  and  not  unlike  hock  or 
Kiuterne  in  its  flavour.    Their  songs  and  the  music 
of  their  bamboo  flute  is  monotonous.    They  marry 
before  maturity,  the  brides  being  purchased  by 
money  or  service.    In  the  Darjiling  district,  in 
addition  to  the  Europeans,  Hindus,  and  Muham- 
madans  from  the  plains,  the  population  consists 
of  NepalesG ;  of  the  Bhoteah  from  Bhutan,  Tibet, 
and  Sikkim ;  of  the  Lepcha  and  Mechi,  who  are 
considered  the  prior  occupants  of  Sikkim.    The 
Hajbansi  of  Sikkim  are  the  Koch  or  Kooch  race, 
of  the  same  descent  as  the  raja  of  Koch-Bahar. 
In  the  plains  of  Sikkim,  the  Kajbansi  and  Bengali 
are  in  equal  numbers.    The  Mechi  inhabit  that 
portion  of  the  terai  which  lies  under  the  hills. 
They  are  a  migratory  race,  who  have  no  caste 
distinctions,  and  live  by  cultivatmgthe  virgin  soil. 


A  gradual  increase  of  population  has  taken  place 
under  British  rule,  from  a  few  scattered  tribes  in 
1863.    They  consist  of  Brahmans  and  Rajputs, 
few  in  number,  with  a  Sanskritic  tongue,  and  an 
Indo-European  physiognomy,  confined  to  Nepal  j 
the    Rhu,   Miliar,   and  Guronc,   a   mixture    or 
Hindus  and  Mongolians,  with  features  of  a  type 
belonging  to  the  latter,  comparatively  free  from 
caste  prejudices,  and  speaking  the  Parl^tta  dialect. 
They  are  short  and  squat  highlanders,  and  make 
good  soldiers.    The  Bhoteah,  Lepcha,  and  Mumil 
are  Buddhist,  and  speak  the  Tibetan  language. 
They  are  strong  and  active,  and  incline  strongly 
to  the  Mongolian  race.    The  Limbo,  Sunwar,  and 
Chepaug  possess  a  small  Mongolian  type,  strongest 
in  the  Limbo,  and  their  language  is  referable 
to  either  the  Tibetan  or  Indian  standard.     The 
Mechi,  Dhimal,  and  Garo  are  lowland  tribes  with  a 
Mongolian  physiognomy,  but  are  neither  Hindus, 
Buddhists,  nor  Muhanunadans.    The  Tharoo  and 
Dhunwar  are  Buddhists  or  Muhammadans  with 
fair  and  barely  Mongolian  features.    The  Bahir, 
Kebent,  Amatti,  Maralia,  Dhanook,  and  Dom  are 
not  Mongolian,  but  dark  races  speaking  Hindi  of 
Bengali.    The  Koch  or  Rajbansi  are  a  raoe  of  dark 
Hindus  inhabiting  the  terai  of  Nepal  and  Sikkim, 
but  who  have  spread  into  British  territory.    The 
term  Sikkim  Bhoteah  isapplied  to  the  more  recent 
immigrants   from    Tibet,   who  have    settled    in 
Sikkim,  and  are  an  industrious,  well-conducted 
people.     The  Bhoteah,  again,  of  Bhutan,  to  the 
eastward,  bear  the  worst  reputation  of  any  of  the 
numerous  people  who  flock  to  Darjiling.     These 
should  not  be  confounded  witJi  any  other  Bhotean 
tribes  of  Tibet,  Sikkim,  or  Nepal 

The  mountain  slopes  are  so  steep,  that  the  little 
shelves  are  the  only  sites  for  habitations  between  the 
very  rare  flats  on  the  river  banks  and  the  mountain 
ridges,  above  6000  feet,  beyond  which'  elevation 
cultivation  is  rarely  if  ever  carried  by  the  natives 
of  Sikkim.  Firing  the  forest  is  so  easy  in  the 
drier  months  of  nie  year,  that  a  good  deal  of 
cultivation  is  met  with  on  the  spurs,  at  and  below 
5000  feet,  the  level  most  affected  by  the  Lepcha, 
Limbo,  and  Sikkim  Bhoteah. — Latham^ s  Ethnology ; 
Gleanings  of  Science ;  Dr.  A.  Campbell  in  Royal 
Geog,  Soc,  Jour, ;  Hooker^s  Him.  Jour.  i.  p.  858 ; 
Hogg^s  Veg.  Kingd. ;  Dr.  A,  Campbell  in  B,  As. 
Soc.  Jour.  No.  xxix.  n.  508  ;  Imp.  Gaz. 

SIL.  Hind.  A  slab,  a  stone  on  which  spices, 
etc.,  are  ground,  resembling  an  oilman*8  grinding 
stone  and  muUer,  but  the  surfaces  are  rough. 
Sila  -  sasanams,  or  inscriptions  on  stones,  are 
numerous  in  the  Canarese  country. 

SILADITYA.  Two  rulers  with  this  title  ruled 
at  Kanouj  (Kanya-Kubja),  a  city  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges.  The  first  Siladitya,  a  Buddhist, 
succeeded  Yikramaditya.  The  second  ruled  from 
the  Himalaya  to  the  Nerbadda.  He,  too,  was  a 
Buddhist,  and  was  on  the  throne  when  Hiwen 
Thsang,  the  Chinese  missionary,  was  there.  In 
A.D.  634  he  held  a  general  council,  at  which  twenty- 
one  tributary  sovereigns  attended,  together  with 
the  most  learned  Buddhist  monks  and  Brahmans 
of  their  kingdoms.  They  discussed  the  subject  of 
the  Sankhva  and  Yaiseshika  philosophies;  the 
rites  of  the  Buddhist  northern  and  southern 
schools  were  discussed,  and  an  image  of  Buddha, 
one  of  the  sun-god,  and  an  idol  of  Siva,  were 
erected.  Every  five  years  he  distributed  his 
treasures. — Imp.  Gaz. ;  Fergusson,  pp.  28,  267. 
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SILAH.  Hind.,  Pers.  Anns,  weapons,  mail. 
Silahdar  (lit.  armour-wearer),  a  mounted  soldier 
providing  his  own  horse  and  armour. 

SILAH-SILAH,  section  of  the  Feili  Lur  tribe 
of  Lurisian,  number  about  10,000  families.  They 
reside  in  summer  about  Alishtar  and  Khawah, 
and  in  winter  at  Jaidar,  Saimara,  and  Pusht-i- 
Koh.  It  is  not  safe  to  travel  amongst  them,  even 
under  the  protection  of  their  chiefs. 

SILCHAR,  chief  town  of  the  district  of  Cachar, 
Assam,  situated  in  lat.  24°  49'  40"  N.,  and  long. 
92°  50'  48"  E.,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Barak 
river. — Imp,  Gaz, 

SILENACEiE,  the  Dianthus  tribe  of  pknts, 
comprising  12  genera ;  82  species  have  been  found 
in  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia,  all  with  unimport- 
ant properties. 

DianthuB  arboBOula,  lAndl.,  China. 

D.  CldnenBii,  Linn,,  China. 

Cucubalus  baccifems,  Linn.,  Burope,  Himalaya. 

Silene  inflata,  Sm.,  Europe,  Himalaya,  Kamaon,  Nepal. 

S.  visooaa,  Pert.,  Europe,  Levant,  Kanawar. 

A  species  of  Silene  grows  in  China,  called  there 
Wang-puh-liu-hing.  Its  dark-reddish,  roundish 
seeds,  resembling  turnip  seeds,  are  believed  to  be 
vulnerary,  styptic,  diuretic,  galactagogue,  dis- 
cutient,  and  solvent,  and  are  taken  by  soldiers  after 
injuries  as  a  remedy. 

SILK. 

Seolo,  .  Akolo-Saxon. 
Kus,  Khu£,  Harir,  Abab. 
See,  Sbu,  .  .  .  Chin. 
Sir.  ....  COBEAN. 
Silke,.  .  .  .Dan.,  Sw. 
Zijde,  ....  DUT. 
Soie,  Fabrique  do  soie,  Fa. 
Seiden,  ....  Geb. 
Seiden  fabrique,  .  , , 
Berikon, ....  GR. 
Reshm,  ....    Hind. 


Seta,     .     .  . 

Serioum,  .  . 

Sutra,  .    .  . 

Sirghe,      ,  . 

Sirkek,     .  . 

Abreaham,  , 
Sheolk,  Chelk, 
SedA, 


.  It. 
.  Lat. 
Malay. 
Mamcuu. 
Mongol. 
.  Pers. 
.  Rns. 
Sp.,  Port. 


Siden Sw. 

Pattu, Tah. 

Spek,  Harir,      .    .  Turk. 

Baron  von  Mueller  has  mentioned  that  in  1870, 
the  value  of  the  produce  of  cocoons  of  the  silk- 
worm amounted  in  Europe  to  !£16,588,000 ;  in 
Asia,  £28,112,000;  in  Africa,  £44,000 ;  in  the 
South  Sea  Idands,  £24,000;  and  in  America, 
£20,000 :  total,  £44,788,000.  This  amount  is  the 
representative  of  many  forms  of  industry,  giving 
employment  to  numbers  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. In  the  Hajashaline  district  of  Bengal,  in  1875, 
the  yield  of  raw  silk  was  estimated  at  £400,000, 
the  plantations  extending  over  about  150  square 
miles,  employing  12,000  people.  In  that  district 
alone  250,0€>0  people  derived  their  support  from 
the  trade  and  other  branches  of  the  silk  industries. 

The  arts  of  rearing  silk-worms,  of  winding  off 
the  threads  spun  by  them,  and  of  manufacturing 
those  threads  mto  clothing,  seem  to  have  been  first 
practised  in  China.  Many  of  the  names  applied 
to  this  substance  by  the  several  nations  of  the 
earth  being  from  one  root,  proves  that  they,  at 
least,  obtained  the  substance  and  its  name  from 
one  region ;  and  the  name  Seres,  by  which  China 
was  known  to  the  western  nations,  was  either 
applied  to  it  from  silk  being  a  product  of  that 
country,  or  the  country  gave  its  name  to  the  sub- 
stance  known  as  silk.  The  Chinese  terms  see  and 
Bzu,  silk,  are  found  in  the  Corean  language  or  dialect 
in  the  form  of  sir ;  in  Mongol,  sirk^ ;  in  Manchu, 
airghe.  Klaproth  supposes  this  word  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  Greets  ser,  the  silk- worm,  and 
■eres,  the  people  furnishing  silk,  and  hence  sericum, 
aeiikoDi  silk.    The  eggs  were  brought  to  Europe 


by  monks.  The  country  from  which  they  brought 
their  precious  charge  is  called  by  Theophanes 
simply  that  of  the  Seres,  but  by  Procopius  Ser- 
inda.  But  it  is  possible  that  the  term  was  meant 
to  express  a  compound  like  Indo-Chiua,  some 
region  intermediate  between  Senca  and  India, 
and  if  so  not  improbably  Khoten.  ^  It  would  be 
curious,'  says  Klaproth,  *  to  know  at  what  period 
the  word  silk  was  introduced  into  the  English 
language.  It  appears  to  be  the  same  as  Russian 
chelk,  which  is  oelieved  to  be  derived  from  the 
Mongol  for  silk ;  this  is  so  much  the  more  likely 
as  Russia  was  for  a  long  period  under  the  Mongol 
yoke.'  Silk,  then,  seems  to  have  given  its  name  to 
the  people  who  first  fabricated  it,  and  sent  it  to 
the  west ;  and  the  Seres  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  seemingly  the  Chinese,  whose  empire  was 
formerly  separated  by  the  Oxus  from  that  of 
Persia. 

In  China,  the  silk  industry  is  said  to  have  been 
in  its  most  flourishing  state  for  a  period  of  4000 
years  previous  to  the  introduction  of  cotton  from 
India,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Yuan  dynasty,  a.d. 
1260.  The  Shi-king  contains  this  distich,  *The 
legitimate  wife  of  Hwang-ti,  named  Si-ling  Shi, 
began  to  rear  silk-worms.'  M.  P.  Mailla,  in  bis 
THistoire  generale  de  la  Chine,  also  mentions  that, 
B.G.  2602,  Si-ling-chi,  wife  of  the  emperor  of 
China,  Hwang-ti,  was  enjoined  by  him  to  utilize 
l^e  Uiread  of  the  silk-worm,in  whicL  she  succeeded. 
This  lady  did  not  disdain  to  share  in  the  labours 
attending  the  care  of  the  insect,  as  well  as  in  those 
of  the  loom,  the  invention  of  which  seems  to  be 
attributed  to  her,  and  raised  her  to  the  position 
.of  a  tutelary  genius,  with  special  altars  of  her  own. 
But  whatever  the  precise  date  of  the  discovery, 
there  can  be  no  question  of  the  very  high  antiquity 
of  the  knowledge  in  China  of  the  worm  and  its 
product  A  series  of  imperial  edicts,  and  a  volu- 
minous literature  of  practical  treatises,  testify  to 
the  importance  of  the  industry,  and  the  care  that 
was  taken  to  foster  nn  art  which  was  considered, 
according  to  M.  de  Rosny,  best  fitted  to  promote 
the  morality  of  the  people  and  extinguish  pauper- 
ism in  the  empire.  The  original  cradle  of  sericul- 
ture in  China  induded  the  country  of  Yen,  lying 
south-west  of  the  present  provuice  of  Shan-tung ; 
the  country  of  TsHng,  answering  to  the  north-west 
region  of  the  same  province  ;  tibe  country  of  Siu, 
covering  the  south  of  Shan-tung  and  the  northern 
portion  of  Kiang-si;  and  lasUy  the  country  of 
King,  which  now  constitutes  the  province  of 
Hukong.  The  industry  now  extends  to  the  whole 
of  China,  even  into  Manchuria.  According  to 
Captain  Bowers,  of  Colonel  Sladen's  expedition, 
large  quantities  used  to  be  raised  in  Yunnan  and 
Sze-chuen,  but  the  industry  suffered  from  the 
Panthay  revolt.  In  China,  besides  exporting 
millions  of  pounds  annually  by  sea,  the  yield  is 
sufficient  to  clothe  in  silk  all  but  the  lowest  daaaes 
of  a  population  estimated  to  number  400,000,000. 
Shanghai  and  Canton  are  the  only  porta  from 
which  any  considerable  quantity  of  suk  is  exported 
to  foreign  countries.  From  Ningpo  only  21 
kilos,  in  1879.  But  in  1878,  in  the  Ninffpo 
districts,  the  produce  was  2,935,328  kilos.,  and  in 
1879  it  was  3,834,751  kilos.  The  best  ailk  is 
found  in  the  provinces  of  Sze-chuen,  Ha-peh,  Che- 
kiang,  and  Kiang-nan ;  but  every  province  south 
of  45^  N.  produces  it  of  different  degrees  of  fine- 
ness.   Probably  the  kind  ciJled  taa-tle,  brought 
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from  Ua-pehy  is  the   finest  silk  found  in  the 
world. 

Between  the  17  years  1868-59  and  1874-75, 
the  exports  from  all  China  ranged  between  31,618 
and  83,644  bales. 


It 


From  Ghefoo,  piknls, 

Shanghai,  raw  bales, 

yellow 

wild  raw 

cocoons 

Nmgpo,kilogramme8 

Canton — 
Raw&  thrown,pikals, 
wad  raw, 
Beftue, 
Cocoons, 

Piece  goods,  „ 

Ribbons  J^  sashes,  „ 


1875. 


34 

67,430 

1,570 

210 

1,755 


1876. 

1,621^ 
68,896 
3,977 
1,274 
1,219 


»i 
t> 
ft 


18,419|17,036 
6,515  1,748 


4,104 

978 

6,042 

1,523 


4,554 
1,760 
4,789 
1,249 


Fabrics, — In  China  the  manufactures  consist 
of  pongee,  handkerchiefs,  crape  shawls,  scarfs, 
sarsenet,  senshaw,  levantines,  satins,  ribbons, 
sewing  thread,  and  organzine  or  thrown  silk.  The 
raw  sUk  sorts  usually  known  in  the  Canton  market 
are  tsa-tle,  taysaam,  and  Canton  raw  silk.  The 
Chinese  silk  loom  is  worked  by  two  hands,  one  of 
whom  sits  on  the  top  of  the  frame,  where  he 
pulls  the  treadles,  and  assists  in  changing  the 
various  parts  of  the  machine.  The  workmen 
imitate  almost  any  pattern,  excelling  particularly 
in  crapes  and  flowered  satins  and  damasks  for 
official  dresses.  The  common  people  wear  pongee 
and  senshaw,  which  they  frequently  dye  in  gambier 
to  a  dust  or  black  colour ;  these  fabrics  constitute 
durable  summer  garments,  and  the  pongee  becomes 
softer  by  repeated  washing.  Many  of  the  delicate 
silk  tissues  known  in  Europe  are  not  manufactured 
by  the  Chinese,  most  of  their  fabrics  being  heavy. 
The  lo  or  law  is  a  beautiful  article,  used  for 
summer  robes,  mosquito  curtains,  festoons,  and 
other  purposes,  but  is  seldom  sent  abroad.  The 
English  words  satin,  senshaw,  and  silk  are  pro- 
bably derived  from  the  Chinese  terms  sz'tiin, 
sensha,  and  sze,  intermediately  through  other  lan- 
guages. 

Japan  has  been  largely  a  silk-producing  country, 
but  since  the  middle  of  the  19th  centiury,  their 
losses  have  been  great  from  the  parasite  uji 
(maggot),  as  the  Japanese  call  it,  which  has  preyed 
upon  the  silk-worm,  and  in  some  years  killed  from 
30  to  84  per  cent,  of  the  worms.  The  fly  seems 
to  pierce  tne  silk- worm  and  deposit  its  egg  under- 
neath the  skin,  where  it  is  hatched  into  the  uji  or 
larva,  which,  feeding  upon  the  body  of  the  silk- 
worm during  its  changes,  gradually  increases  until 
it  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  chrysalis  itself,  and  in 
the  end  forces  its  way  out  of  the  cocoon,  which 
thereupon  becomes  useless.  The  uji  then  shrinks 
considerably  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  days 
into  a  small  chrysalis  of  its  own,  which  on  dis- 
section discloses  the  embryo  of  a  fly.  The  birth 
of  the  fly  is  supposed  to  occur  about  the  time  of 
the  hatching  of  the  first  crop  of  silk-worms  in  the 
following  spring,  when  it  deposits  its  eggs,  and 
the  existence  of  the  next  annual  generation  begins. 
This  supposition  is  grounded  diiefly  on  the  fact 
that  in  the  second  crop  of  the  worms  the  summer 
hatching  is  comparatively  free  from  the  uji.  The 
Japanese  authorities  have  evinced  the  utmost 
desire  to  foster  silk  culture  and  the  foreign  trade. 
They  have  established  filatures,  and  in  1878  the 
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production  of  silk  was  2,650,000  kiloa  Between 
1860-61  and  1868-69  the  exports  of  silk-worms' 
eggs  from  Japan  to  France  and  Italy  ranged 
up  to  20,712  nikuls,  value  9,493,400  doUars,  or 
£2,412,905.  The  value  of  the  dollar  ranged  from 
4s.  5}d.  to  OS.  2d. 

Corea.— According  to  aChinese  author,  theart  of 
silk-reeling  was  introduced  into  Coreain  the  12th 
century  before  Christ,  and  spread  rapidly  through- 
out the  whole  region ;  the  narrative  of  an  embassy 
from  China  to  the  Oorea  in  the  years  1119-1120 
B.C.,  describes  the  nobles  and  the  chief  officers  of 
the  court,  with  their  wives,  as  dressed  in  the  same 
kinds  of  silk  fabrics  as  are  still  to  be  found  in 
this  extreme  eastern  peninsula.  Corea  produces 
mulberry  silk,  chiefly  white,  from  bivofene  co- 
coons. 

Ajinam,  Siam, — Later,  the  industir  spread  south- 
ward, and  it  reached  the  Annamite  kingdom&  M. 
de  Rosny  dates  its  introduction  there  from  the 
third  century  b.c.  In  Tonquin  and  Cochin-China 
the  manufacture  of  silk  took  considerable  hold^ 
and  in  the  17th  century  a.d.  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  large  export  of  silk  from  these  countries. 
At  the  present  day  the  silk  is  most  used  for  home 
consumption ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  markedly  in- 
ferior to  that  of  China.  The  Siamese  appear  to 
have  learned  the  art  in  the  beginning  of  the  7th 
century  B.C.,  but  the  manufacture  made  no  great 
progress  till  the  18th  century  a.d.,  when  the 
opening  of  more  frequent  communication  with 
China  gave  a  certain  stimulus  to  the  traffic  in 
silk.  Early  in  the  19th  century,  according  to 
Crawfurd,  the  industry  had  again  fallen  into  dis- 
favour. 

In  Burma^  the  manufacture  of  silk  is  a  lucrative 
avocation,  and  many  parts  of  the  country  are  well 
adapted  for  it  But  the  production  of  raw  silk 
necessitates  the  destruction  of  tiie  insects,  an  act 
which  is  looked  upon  by  pious  Buddhists  with 
horror.  Many  years  ago,  in  the  wars  between 
Burma  and  Assam,  large  numbers  of  Cathays  and 
Manipurians  of  both  sexes  were  taken  captive  to 
the  fiurmese  capital,  where  the  royal  household 
dress  invariably  in  silk  garments.  The  putsoe  worn 
by  men  and  the  ta-ming  worn  by  women  are  silk, 
and  the  Manipurians  and  Cathay  captives  were 

Eut  to  weaving.  Cathay  and  Manipurian  families 
ave  since  moved  down  the  river,  under  British 
protection,  and  silk  twist  from  the  Straits  and 
China  has  found  its  way  into  their  hands.  All 
their  weaving  is  done  with  the  hand-loom.  They 
have  only  a  simple  loom  and  a  spinning-wheel. 
The  silk  is  imported  in  hanks.  It  has  then  to 
undergo  a  process  of  winding  and  cleaning  and 
spinning  and  doubling,  of  throwing  and  reeling. 
If  the  colour  of  the  silk  is  to  be  cluinged,  it  must 
then  be  dyed,  washed,  dried,  and  wound  on 
bobbins,  a  delicate  series  of  manipulations  through 
which  it  must  pass  before  it  can  be  woven.  The 
patterns  are  a  mere  matter  of  personal  taste,  and 
they  can  be  woven  after  any  fashion  or  design. 
The  price  of  silk  varies,  but  the  weaver  generally 
doubles  it  as  the  value  of  his  work.  An  orna- 
mented piece  of  Burmese  silk  is  sold  at  from  two 
to  three  rupees  per  cubit  Ten  cubits  make  an 
ordinary  putsoe,  and  six  a  ta-ming.  The  silk 
fabrics  of  Burma  look  coarse,  compared  with 
European  manufactured  articles,  but  they  are 
very  strong  and  durable.  These  Cathay  weavers 
understand  ornamental  work,  and  when  they  can 
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obtain  nlver  and  gold  thread,  sach  as  iaBsels  and 
frinffea  as  made  up  in  England,  they  are  able  to 
work  them  up,  to  blend  them  up  with  silk,  so  as 
to  make  a  yery  handsome  pattern  of  an  orna- 
mented putsoe  or  ta-ming.  The  humbler  classes 
among  the  Burmese  are  passionately  fond  of  gay 
and  flashy  oolours,  wbile  those  about  the  palace 
prefer  garments  which  are  rich  and  chaste,  to 
mere  gaudy  splendour. 

Britith  IncUa  seems  to  have  developed  within 
its  own  bounds  the  arte  of  obtaining  the  raw  silk 
and  of  manufacturing  it  into  cloth.  None  of  the 
many  languages  of  this  region,  nor  in  the  tongues 
of  Persia  and  Arabia,  have  names  for  silk  in  any 
way  like  to  that  by  which  it  is  known  in  Chiua. 
The  Indian  product  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  obtained  from  wild  moths ;  and  the  continuous 
efforts  which  have  been  made  to  extend  the  culti- 
vation of  the  domesticated  mulberry-feeding  silk- 
worms of  the  genus  bombyz,  have  not  met  with 
permanent  or  prolonged  success.  In  the  early 
years  of  the  East  India  Company  silk  was  an  article 
of  trade.  But  Indian  silk  was  not  held  in  such 
great  esteem  as  the  silks  of  China,  Japan,  Siam, 
and  Persia.  The  earliest  of  the  Madras  records, 
dated  9th  November  1670,  notifies  the  despatch 
of  four  factors  on  £25,  and  seven  writers  on  £7 
per  anntim,  of  whom  one  factor  and  oue  writer, 
well  skilled  in  silk,  were  destined  for  Oassim- 
bazar.  The  planting  of  mulberry  trees  was  urged 
on  the  Btmindars  of  Bengal,  and  in  1769  a  staff  of 
feelers  was  sent  to  India  from  Italy,  to  introduce 
into  the  Bengal  filatures  the  mtem  pursued  at 
NovL  The  m«t  consignment  of  tbe  silk  prepared 
in  the  Italian  method  reached  England  in  1772. 
In  Madias,  an  attempt  in  1798  to  foster  it  failed, 
and  was  abandoned  in  1798.  During  tbe  efforts 
naade  by  the  £.  I.  Company,  the  improvements 
in  the  reeling  and  drying  were  great,  but  none 
in  the  oultivation  of  the  mulbenr  trees ;  and  in 
British  India,  wherever  the  mulberry  has  been 
depended  on,  the  worms  have  often  been  starved, 
and  disease  has  broken  out.  Even  in  Mysore,  where 
the  climate  is  not  unsuitable,  and  great,  though 
fitful,  efforts  have  been  made  in  the  Bajigalore, 
Kolar,  Mysore,  and  Tumkur  districts,  there  has 
been  tittle  permanent  success,  and  throughout  the 
oonntiy  the  woven  silks  have  been  chiefly  from 
the  wild  insects,  or  from  the  raw  product  imported 
from  China  and  Siam.  The  Mysore  Administra- 
tion Report  for  1870-71  states  that  81  per  cent. 
of  the  cultivated  land  was  under  mulberry,  and 
the  value  of  the  silk  produced  in  the  province  was 
estimated  at  5|  lakhs  of  rupees.  The  Nundidrug 
division  was  said  to  have  exported  4610  maun<£ 
(Madras  maunds  probably). 

The  East  India  Company*s  imports  into  London 
of  raw  silk  from  Bengal  were  continuous.  From 
1793  to  1885,  the  quantities  from  Bengal  by  the 
Company  and  private  dealers  fluctuated  greatly 
from  year  to  year,  between  88,219  lbs.  in  1797  to 
1,887,754  Iba.  in  1829.  In  the  eleven  years  1850- 
51  to  1860-61,  the  value  of  the  silk  goods  exported 
from  India  ranged  from  £122,787  in  1850-51  to 
£855,228  in  1860-61.  In  the  last  few  yeara, 
British  India  has  been  receiving  silk  goods  from 
foreign  countries  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
value  of  its  exports,  as  wul  be  here  shown. 

In  almost  every  district  of  British  India,  there 
10  silk  prodoeed  either  from  the  domesticated  or 
wild  insect. 


Exports  from  all  India  as  under — 


Bilk,  raw,  lbs.,  .  .  . 
Chussam  and  waste  silk 

or  cocoons,  lbs.,  .  . 
Manufactures    of  piece 

goods,  yards,  ... 
Mixed,  yards,     .    .    . 


Quantity. 


187D-80. 


563,210 

838,296 

2,203,971 
130,183 


1882-83 


501,57(  45,85,055 


867,857 


202.847 


Rs. 


1879-80. 


5,76,515 


2.689.217  21,78,937 


1.04.738 


1882-83. 


44,10,415 
10,31,017 

25,19,907 

2,43,W»«.) 


Silk  thread  piece-goods  imported  into  India — 


1874-75, 
1878-79, 


Yards. 
6.970,667 
7,350,804 


Rs. 

68,46,991 
82,28,406 


Yards.  Rs. 

1881-82,  10,737,781  1,10,60.480 
1882-83,    8,518,119      89,02,200 


Seven-eighths  of  it  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  China,  and  in  nearly  equal  quantities. 

Silk  goods  of  silk  mixed  with  other  materials 
imported  into  India — 


1874-75, 
1878-79, 


Yards. 
168,186 
1,536,965 


Rs. 

1,16,672 
9,87,459 


Yards. 
1881-82,  1,461.428 
1882-83.  1.163,142 


Rs. 
10.82,125 
8,88,480 


Five-sixths  of  the  value  from  the  United  King- 
dom. The  importation  is  chiefly  into  Bengal  and 
Burma. 

Silk,  raw,  imported  into  India — 


1874-75, 
1878-79, 


Lbs. 
2,469,255 
1,818,998 


Rs. 
87,29,260 


66,72,364  ( 1882-88, 


1881.82, 


Lbs.  Rs. 

1,760,606      74,92,107 
2,880,150  1,07,41,556 


Three-fourths  of  it  from  China. 

Hyderabad  in  the  Dekhan. — The  chief  seat  of 
the  tasar  manuifacture  is  the  town  Mahdapore,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Grodaveiy,  in  the  Kamgfaur 
Circar.  The  tasar  cloths  produced  at  Mahda- 
pore are,  in  durability  and  mieness,  very  inferior 
to  the  cloths  of  the  same  kind  manufaotured  in 
Bengal.  The  tasseh  worm-breeders  are  a  class 
quite  distinct  from  the  weavers,  and  are  either 
Telingas  of  low  caste  or  Gonds;  the  former 
reside  principally  at  Chilpore,  Mahdt^re,  and 
Chinnore.  The  cloth  is  prepared  principally  for 
the  Hyderabad  market,  the  tasseh  breeder 
never  thinks  of  keeping  up  the  breed  of  the 
insect  throughout  the  year.  When  the  leaf  is  off 
the  tree  about  the  middle  of  March,  he  deems  his 
occupation  gone,  and  he  leaves  the  object  of  his 
former  excessive  care  to  shift  for  itself ;  but  with 
the  rains  returns  his  toil.  If  he  can  gather  a  dozen 
of  promising  cocoons,  which  his  experience  tells 
him  are  of  females,  he  is  quite  satisfied.  Care- 
fully does  be  watch  the  bursting  of  the  cocoon, 
and  much  care  does  he  take  of  its  winged  inmate, 
having  previously  prepared  for  it  a  house  of  teak 
leaves  dried.  The  male  is  not  tardy  in  approaching. 
Impregnation  takes  place,  the  male  mes,  and  in 
four  <&ys  after  laying  her  eggs,  the  female  also. 
The  eggs  are  in  number  about  sixty ;  of  these  one- 
half  prove  abortive,  while  the  others  are  hatched 
in  ten  days.  The  small  insect  is  fed  on  the  tender 
leaves  of  the  Car^a  sphterica,  and  in  six  weeks 

3»ins  its  cocoon.  The  first  brood  are  spared  and 
lowed  to  buret  their  cocoons  to  supply  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  ova  for  the  tasseh  harvest.  The 
same  process  as  described  is  again  gone  through, 
with  this  exception,  that  the  young  worms  are  at 
this  time  fed  on  the  leaves  of  the  Pentaptera  tomen- 
tosa,  as  those  of  the  Careya  spbserica  are  by  this 
period  of  the  season  supposed  to  have  aoquired 
some  influence  noxious  to  the  insect  Daring  the 
progress  of  the  worm  from  the  ^g  to  the  formation 
of  the  cocoon,  every  energy  of  the  tasneh  breeder 
is  called  into  action  for  the  preswvation  of  his 
charge.  Ants  destroy  them,  kites  and  crows  piey 
on  them,  snakes  devour  them,  and  sqnimls  are 
said  to  mak«  ft  repast  of  them.      The  tasseh 
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breeder  ascends  the  Pentaptera  tomentosa  tree ; 
he  carefully  clears  every  branch  of  the  different 
species  of  ants  by  which  they  may  be  infested, 
preyenting  the  access  of  others  by  surrounding 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  at  its  foot  with  ashes.  The 
other  enemies  are  kept  off  by  shouting,  throwing 
stones,  firing  guns,  etc. ;  and  it  rouses  the  apa- 
thetic peasant  of  Telingana  to  eloquence  when  he 
recounts  what  privations  he  undergoes,  what 
pleasure  he  derives,  and  what  incessant  labour  he 
incurs,  while  watching  the  rearing  of  the  worm 
and  the  perfecting  of  its  work.  The  tasseh 
moth  of  the  Dekhan  is  a  species  of  Saturnia. 
From  four  to  five  hundred  of  the  cocoons  are 
sold  to  the  banya  and  weavers  for  one  rupee ; 
the  moth  is  killed  by  means  of  heat.  There  are 
three  tasseh  harvests,  one  at  the  end  of  the  rains, 
the  other  two  in  the  cold  season.  The  winding 
of  the  silk  is  accomplished  by  boiling  the  cocoons, 
separating  the  floss,  of  which  no  use  is  made,  and 
twisting  eight  or  ten  filatures  from  as  many- 
cocoons  on  the  middle  of  the  thigh  with  the  left 
hand  of  the  workman,  and  to  be  wound  on  the 
instrument.  This  instrument,  the  middle  bar  of 
the  wood,  is  held  lightly  in  the  hand  of  the 
workman,  and  made  to  move  in  a  semicircle.  An 
ounce  and  a  quarter  of  silk  is  the  average  daily 
winding  of  a  single  workman ;  his  wages  are  at 
the  common  rate  of  one  pice  for  winding  the  silk 
of  fifty  cocoons,  about  three  pice  a  day,  as  he 
cannot  wind  more  silk  than  from  a  hundred  and 
fifty  cocoons.  The  pice,  however,  are  large,  and 
go  there  by  eight  to  the  rupee.  The  only  dyes 
used  for  the  tasseh  silk  are  the  flowers  of  the 
Butea  frondosa  and  turmeric ;  by  the  former  the 
usual  familiar  colour  is  produced ;  by  the  latter 
golden  yellow  is  brought  out  after  the  threads 
are  for  some  time  immersed  in  a  solution  of  ashes. 
The  warp  threads  are  stiffened  with  rice  congee. 

Pat^'ab, — Baw  silk  is  imported  into  the  Panjab 
from  Khokaud,  Bokhara,  Balkh,  Khulm,  Akhcha, 
Shibarghan, Andkui,and  Kashmir;  from  Saidabad, 
Murshidabad,  Rampur-baulia,  in  Bengal,  and 
from  China  via  Bombay.  The  raw  silk  is  sent 
from  Amritsar  to  all  parts  of  the  Panjab  for 
manufacture ;  raw  silk  is  a  staple  import  by  way 
of  Kabul  The  principal  places  of  silk  manufacture 
are  the  cities  of  reshawur,  Bunnoo,  Lahore, 
Amritsar,  Multan,  Kohat,  Leia,  and  the  capital 
of  the  neighbouring  state  of  Bahawulpur.  The 
silks  of  the  latter  place  are  considered  the  best, 
and  the  next  those  of  Multan.  The  silks  generally 
manufactured  in  the  Panjab  are — ri)  gulbadan, 
very  stout  and  mostly  broad  and  oi  high  price  ; 
(2)  daryai,  of  a  lighter  texture,  and  to  be  had 
both  plun  and  shot  Multan  produces  two  other 
kinds,  viz.  khes  and  eklal,  both  very  broad, 
and  much  higher  priced  than  anything  made  in 
Lfthore;  loongees  of  cotton  with  silk  ends  or 
borders,  or  silk  and  cotton  mixed ;  rich  loongees 
all  silk,  and  piece-goods  of  pure  silk  or  mixed 
cotton  and  silk.  In  Kashmir,  paper  called  reshmi 
kaghas,  or  haridi  kaghaz,  is  macle  from  the  refuse 
and  from  pierced  cocoons  unfit  for  reeling. 

In  the  Central  Provinces  silk  is  manufactured 
from  the  imported  raw  silk  of  the  domesticated 
worm,  but  more  largely  from  the  indigenous 
taaar  worm,  at  Haipore,  Bilaspur,  Sumbulpore, 
the  Upper  Godavery.  Chanda,  Bhandara,  Nagpur, 
Balaghat,  Seonee,  Cnundwara,  Baitool,  and  ^ar- 
singapur.    The  collection  and  retvnng  of  the  worm 


is  pursued  as  an  accessory  to  other  employments. 
The  tasar  silk  seems  to  be  chiefly  employed  for 
fringes,  or  for  weaving  with  cotton  mto  mixed 
fabrics,  the  woof  being  cotton  and  the  warp  silk. 
In  some  districts  muktas  (garments  worn  by 
Brahmans  after  bathing),  cholis  (women^ 
bodices),  and  do-pattas  and  dorwas  seem  to  be 
made  of  pure  tasar  silk. 

Central  Asia. — The  countries  bordering  on  the 
river  OxuB,  and  the  canals  and  watercourses 
from  Samarcand  and  Shahr-i-sabz,  are  full  of 
mulberry  trees.  About  ten  days  or  a  fortnight 
after  the  mulberry  trees  put  forth  their  leaves, 
the  eggs  of  the  silk- worms  are  removed  from  the 
place  where  they  had  been  preserved  during  the 
winter,  and,  being  wrapped  m  a  cloth,  are  carried 
against  the  naked  breast,  or  still  of  tener  under  the 
armpit.  Three  to  five  days  are  quite  sufficient 
for  the  little  insects  to  be  hatched.  They  are 
then  placed  in  a  vessel,  and  fed  with  the  mulberry 
leaves.  After  ten  days,  the  worms,  according  to 
the  expression  of  the  Bokharians,  fall  into  tneir 
sleep  or  trance ;  they  take  no  nourishment  three 
days  running,  repeating  the  same  process  every 
ten  days,  until  the  time  they  begin  to  spin  the 
cocoon.  When  these  are  finished,  the  worm 
inside  is  destroyed  by  exposing  the  cocoon  to 
the  heat  of  the  sun.  That  done,  the  Bokharians 
proceed  to  reel  off  the  silk  threads.  The  quality 
of  Bokhara  silk  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  China, 
and  even  to  the  French  and  Lombard  silks,  both 
in  colour  and  softness.  The  silk  annually  pro- 
duced in  the  Bokhara  territory  is  estimated  to  be 
worth  15  lakhs.  The  greatest  quantity  is  ejqported 
to  India.  There  are  several  descriptions  of  silk,— 
Lab-i-abi  is  produced  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
canals;  Yardanzai,  produced  in  the  district  of 
that  name  to  the  north-west  of  Bokhara ;  Chilhi 
jaidar,  produced  in  the  environs  of  Bokhara,  is 
the  best,  the  best  specimens  being  brought  from 
Koubadian  and  Hazrat  Imam,  on  the  north  and 
south  banks  of  the  river  Oxus. 

Persia. — ^By  the  7th  century  A.D.,  the  breeding 
of  the  worm  and  the  manufacture  of  silk  fabrics 
was  firmly  established  in  Persia.  The  mulberry 
grows  almost  throughout  Persia;  but  the  true 
silk  region  lies  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Caspian, 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Araxes  and  Gurgan, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  Russian  provinces  of 
Shirwan  and  Persian  Ghilan  and  Mazandaran. 
The  raw  silk  of  Ghilan  is  the  most  important 
Persian  article  of  export.  A  paper  in  the 
Technologist  for  1865  states  that  the  worms  are 
very  carelessly  treated,  and  the  silk  very  variable 
in  quality.  Its  quality  is  low,  it  being  ill-reeled 
and  irregular.  Tne  industry  is  also  carried  on  in 
the  Persian  provinces  of  Kachan,  Meshed,  and 
Yezd.  Yeza  produces  a  beautiful  silk  fabric 
cfdled  Husn  Kuli  Khan.  The  colour  is  verv  rich, 
yet  very  quiet,  and  is  well  suited  for  the  dresses 
of  European  ladies. 

Silk  in  Europe, — The  silk-worms'  eggs  were 
conveyed  from  China  to  Constantinople  by  two 
Persian  monks,  who  had  gone  to  the  east  as  mis- 
sionaries, and  had  observed  in  China  the  various 
processes  connected  with  the  rearing  of  the  silk- 
worm, the  nature  of  the  trees  on  wMch  they  fed, 
and  the  preparation  of  the  silk.  This  occurred 
about  the  year  552,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Justinian,  who  gave  every  encouragement  to  the 
introduction  of  the  valuable  insect.    The  eggs 
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were  conveyed  from  China  within  a  hollow  cane. 
At  the  proper  Bcason  they  were  hatched,  and  the 
caterpillars  were  fed  with  the  leaves  of  the  wild 
mulberry  tree.  The  monks  continued  to  superin- 
tend, at  Constantinople,  the  rearing  of  the  insects 
and  the  whole  process  of  manufacturing  the  silk. 
The  culture  spread  from  there  to  Athens,  Thebes, 
and  Corinth,  in  the  10th  century.  Roger  ii., 
king  of  Sicily,  a.d.  1130,  took  an  active  interest 
in  estabh'shing  it  at  Palermo,  followed  by  Henry* 
IV.  of  France  and  James  L  in  England,  and  it  has 
extended  to  most  of  the  states  of  the  south  of 
E  urope,to  N.  and  S.  America,  Northern  and  Southern 
Africa,  Madagascar,  and  Australia.  France,  Swit- 
zerland, Portugal,  Spain,  Cyprus,  Crete  have 
largely  engaged  in  this  industry ;  and  in  its  great 
seat,  the  Lombardo  Venetian  States,  there  are 
about  8000  reeling  establishments.  Even  in 
Great  Britain  in  1875  there  were  696  silk  factories, 
employing  48,124  persons,  but  its  climate  is  little 
suitable  K>r  the  msect  and  its  food,  and  its 
establishments  get  their  supplies  of  raw  silk  from 
France,  Italy,  Turkey,  India,  and  China.  London 
is  a  great  mart,  and  raw  silk  is  sold  there  at  14s. 
to  16s.  the  lb.,  and  eggs  of  the  silk -worm  at  16s. 
to  £2  the  ounce.  In  1870,  Japan  sold  two 
miUions  of  ounces  of  ova  for  Europe. 

Great  Britain. — Silk  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom — 


Lbs.  Value. 

1882,  3,875,343  £2,792,804 

1883,  3,184,182    2,579,783 


Lbs.  Value. 

1878,  4,174,898  £3,683,261 
1880,  3,680,286    3,136,816 

Besides  that,  there  was  imported  in  1882, 
44,380  cwt.  of  knubs  and  waste,  value  £587,888, 
and  of  thrown,  dyed  and  undyed,  294,207  lbs., 
value  £851,253.  The  value  of  all  silk  and  silk 
manufactures  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1882  was  £14,906,284,  comprising  silk  knubs, 
husks  and  waste,  also  raw  silk  and  thrown,  and 
broad-stuffs,  silk  and  satin  ribbons. 

Value  of  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
British  and  Irish  produce — 


BiUc,Throwii,  oiivif««« 

1875,  £880,923  £1,734,519 

1876,  1,080,678   1,794,565 

1877,  570,999   1,705,153 

1878,  565,266    1,922,953 


Year.    Twist,  and  ^lUix™"" 
Yarn.         »«turea. 

1879,  £694,735  £1,697,209 

1880,  683,691   2,030,659 

1881,  1,008,272   2,564,730 

1882,  825,572   2,692,276 


The  manufacture  of  silk  in  Britain  dates  from 
the  year  1686,  when  the  sack  of  Antwerp  by 
the  Spaniards  drove  many  Flemish  artisans  to 
England.  On  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  a  century  later,  a  large  body  of  French 
weavers  settled  themselves  in  Spital6elds,  and 
the  manufacture  has  always  been  fostered  by  the 
British  Government. 

In  China,  Japan,  and  British  India,  the  industry 
has  been  injured  by  disease  appearing  amongst 
the  worms.  In  Italy,  until  the  outbreak  of  the  19th 
century  epizoic,  the  insect  seems  to  have  found  a 
most  congenial  habitat,  and  sericulture  had  spread 
more  or  .less  all  over  the  Peninsula.  Mr.  Wink- 
worth,  in  the  Technologist,  estimated  the  yield  of 
Italy  at  upwards  of  100  million  pounds  of  cocoons. 
The  British  Trade  Journal  puts  the  value  of 
Italian  cocoons  at  11^  millions  sterling.  But  by 
the  year  1870  the  epizoic  disease  had  made  great 
havoc  in  Italy,  which  was  then  lai^ely  dependent 
on  imported  seed. 

In  France y  the  culture  of  silk  seems  to  have 
taken  a  firm  hold  at  the  commencement  of  the 
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16th  century,  when  Francis  L  introduced  silk- 
worms from  Milan  to  Lyons,  and  the  rearing  of 
the  worm  was  simultaneously  commenced  in  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone.  This  tract  still  continues 
the  headquarters  of  the  industry  in  France,  the 
Cevennes  silk  bearing  the  highest  reputation.  In 
1789  France  produced  1,000,000  lbs.  of  raw  silk, 
but  in  1858  the  out-turn  of  cocoons  reached  to 
26  million  kilos,  (corresponding  to  about  5  million 
English  pounds  of  raw  silk).  In  1857,  however, 
the  fatal  epizoic  broke  out,  and  the  yield  of 
cocoons  fell  to  13  million  kilos,  in  1867. 

In  Portugal,  the  silk-worm  of  the  province  of 
Traz'os-Montes  alone  in  Europe  escaped  the  19th 
century  epizoic.  The  industry  is  more  generally 
in  the  hands  of  small  producers  than  in  other 
parts  of  Europe. 

The  United  States  of  America  have  taken  to 
silk  culture,  but  Mr.  William  C.  Wyckoff  says 
(Silk  Goods  of  America,  1879)  the  business  has  not 
been  largely  profitable.  The  trees  for  the  insects' 
food  belong  m  almost  equal  proportions  to  three 
species,  viz.  Morus  multicaulis,  M.  alba,  and  M. 
moretti,  the  last  being  like  M.  alba,  but  with  a 
purple  berry.  The  worms  introduced  are  also  of 
three  species, — annual,  bivoltine,  and  trivoltine. 
But  the  first  is  the  species  by  far  most  common, 
and  is  said  to  pay  better  than  the  others.  In 
1878,  the  United  States  imported  1,690,663  lbs. 
of  raw  silk,  and  in  California  the  eggs  were  being 
sold  at  from  16s.  to  £2  per  ounce.  The  cocoons 
are  steamed,  dried,  and  pressed,  and  sell  in  Europe 
at  3s.  to  63.  per  lb. 

New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  Victoria, 
and  Queensland  have  all  produced  silk.  The 
ailantus  worm  has  been  bred  at  Sydney,  and 
both  that  breed  and  the  Bombyx  mori  seem  to 
have  been  tried  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  so  long 
ago  as  1862. 

In  New  Zealand,  experiments  have  been  made 
with  the  ailanthus  worm  (Attacus  cynthia)  and 
with  Japanese  (seemingly)  trivoltincs. 

SILK-WORM. 
Reshm  ki  keeri,     .    DuK.  I  Puttoo  parughn,  .     Tel. 
Puttoo  puchie, .     .     Tam.  |  Nar  puttoo, .    .    .    .    „ 

According  to  Pusanias,  the  Greeks  called  the 
silk-worm  Ser.  The  Tibetans  call  it  Darkyi- 
srin,  from  Srin  or  Srin-bu,  a  beetle. 

Procopius  (De  BeUo  Gallico)  says  about  a.d. 
500-565  certain  monks  arrived  from  the  (country 
of  the)  Indians,  and  learning  that  the  emperor 
Justinian  had  it  much  at  heart  that  the  Romans 
should  no  longer  buy  silk  from  the  Persians, 
they  came  to  the  king  and  promised  that  they 
would  so  manage  about  silk  that  the  Romans 
should  not  have  to  purchase  the  article  either 
from  the  Persians  or  from  any  other  nation ;  for 
they  had  lived,  they  6aid,  a  long  time  in  &  country 
where  there  were  many  nations  of  the  Indians^ 
and  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Serinda. 

Theophanes  of  Byzantium,  writing  at  the  end 
of  the  bth  century,  says :  *  Now,  in  the  reign  of 
Justinian,  a  certain  Persian  exhibited  in  Byzantium 
the  mode  in  which  (silk)  worms  are  hatched,  a 
thing  which  the  Romans  had  never  known  before. 
This  Persian,  on  coming  away  from  the  country 
of  the  Seres,  had  taken  away  with  him  the  eggs  of 
these  worms  (concealed)  in  a  walking-sticJt,  and 
succeeded  in  bringing  them  safely  to  Byzantium.' 

Diseases  of  the  Silk- worm, — That  most  frequently 
met  with  is  Xnowj^  b^  tho  name  of  pattes  noirea 
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or  poiyre  in  Fnwice.  M.  de  QuatrefageB  proposed 
to  call  it  the  maladie  de  la  tache,  from  the  spots 
which  appear  on  the  worm  when  attacked  with  it. 
These  spots  can  only  be  perceived  by  the  aid  of  a 
magnifying  glass,  and  this  circmnstance  eiplains 
why  the  malady  escaped  the  observation  of  silk- 
growers  in  the  majority  of  cases  until  five  or  six 
days  after  the  worm  had  cast  its  fourth  skin.  The 
spots  exist  in  all  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the 
worm,  and  in  its  subsequent  stages  of  a  chrysalis 
and  moth.  In  the  latter  the  spots  destroy  the 
antennee,  the  legs,  or  a  portion  of  the  wings.  In 
the  beginning  the  spot  appears  under  the  form  of 
a  yellowish  matter  pervaaing  the  whole  system ; 
this  matter  gradually  becomes  darker,  and  is  then 
concentrated  into  a  number  of  tubercles,  which 
are  the  spots  in  question.  That  such  a  diseased 
state  should  exercise  an  influence  on  the  quality 
of  the  eggs,  is  not  surprisuig.  An  infected  silk- 
worm may  spin  its  cocoon  when  the  disease  is  not 
too  far  gone,  but  the  insect  generally  dies,  and 
the  body,  instead  of  putrefying,  becomes  dry  and 
brittle.  M.  de  Quatrefagea  tried  several  methods 
of  cure, — first,  the  hygienic  process,  which  consists 
in  rearing  the  worms  in  open  sheds  instead  of 
close  rooms.  The  leaves  of  the  wild  mulberry, 
not  stripped  from  the  branches,  he  found  very 
efficacious.  He  strongly  recommended  silk-gro  wers 
to  rear  small  lots  of  worms  apart  from  the  others, 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  the  species. 
From  his  experiments,  it  appears  that  the  silk- 
worm does  not  refuse  to  eat  the  leaves  of  the 
mulberry  sprinkled  with  Peruvian  bark,  gentian, 
valerian,  mustard,  etc.,  and  the  two  latter  powders 
especially  would  seem  to  produce  good  effects. 
But  scraped  sugar  appeared  to  be  preferable  to 
all  other  remedies.  The  worms  eat  the  leaves 
sprinkled  with  su^^ar  with  extraordinary  relish, 
and  experiments  with  this  substance  were  accord- 
ingly repeated  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  establish- 
ment of  M.  Augliviel,  in  the  department  of  the 
Gard,  where  one  of  the  silk  sheas,  fitted  up  for 
twenty-seven  trays,  was  reduced  by  disease  to 
four.  The  worms  of  these  were  transferred  to 
another  shed,  and  divided  into  four  lots ;  the  first 
was  fed  in  the  common  way,  the  second  with 
moistened  leaves,  the  third  with  sugared  leaves, 
and  the  fourth  was  subjected  to  a  rigorous  absten- 
tion of  food  for  seventy-five  hours,  and  then  fed 
chiefly  with  sugared  leaves.  At  the  end  of  twenty- 
four  hours  several  worms  of  the  latter  lot  began  to 
spin,  and  made  several  small  and  imperfect  cocoons 
on  the  tray.  The  other  worms  began  to  shrivel 
up  and  diminish  in  size,  but  on  receiving  the 
sugared  leaves  they  speedily  rallied,  and  many  of 
them  spun  their  cocoons.  The  worms  fed  with 
moistened  leaves  fared  very  badly,  and  very  few 
of  them  spun  cocoons.  Those  fed  in  the  common 
way  presented  nothing  remarkable,  and  yielded  a 
certain  quantity  of  cocoons ;  but  those  fed  with 
sugared  leaves  throve  well,  and  spun  their  cocoons 
sooner  then  the  others.  The  quantities  of  silk 
yielded  by  these  four  lots  were  respectively: — 
1st  lot,  210  grammes;  2d  lot,  nought;  Sd  lot, 
392  grammes,  and  of  a  superior  quality ;  4th  lot, 
152  grammes.  One  great  fact  was  put  beyond 
a  doubt,  viz.  that  medicine  may  be  administered 
to  silk- worms  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  administered 
to  cattle  and  poultry. 

Mr.    Thomas    Wardle,    F.C.S.,    tells    us    in   the 
Society  of  Arts  Journal,  9th  May  1879,  that  the  sflk- 
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producing  insects  belong  to  the  order  Lepidoptera,  and 
are  members  of  two  families,  BombycidsB  andSatamiidas. 
All  the  Satumiidas  are  silk  spinners,  bat  not  all  the 
Bombycid».  The  British  Museum  Catalogue  contains 
the  names  of  294  species  of  Satumiidn.  The  Bomby- 
cid»  are  less  numerous.  The  position  of  these  two 
families  in  the  great  system  or  classification  of  the 
animal  kingdom  may  be  thus  shown  : — 

Articulata.— Subdivision  n.  Anthropoda  (or  trae 

Articulata). 

Class  vm.  Insecta.— Sub-Class  m.  Metabola. 

Order  x.  Lepidoptera.— Sub-Order  i.  Heterocera 

(Moths — 8  groups  or  tribes). 

Group,  Bombycina. 

Family  10,   Bombycidse.    Genera,  Bombyx,  Theophila, 

Ocinara,  and  Trilocha. 
Family  8.    Satamiidae.    Genera,   Attacus,  Anthcraoa, 
Actias,  Salassa,  Rinaca,  Khodia,  Caligula,  Neoris, 
Satumia,  Loepa,  Crieula. 

Mr.  Moore  has  given  the  following  list  of  all  the 
known  species  of  silk  producers  in  Indut : — 

MULBKBBTFEEDING  SiLK- WORMS— DOMKBTICATED. 

Bombyx  mori,  Linnaus.  The  common  silk- worm, 
domesticated  in  China,  Bokhara,  Afghanistan. 
Kashmir,  Persia,  S.  Russia,  Turkey.  Egypt,  and 
Algeria,  Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  m  all  which 
countries  it  produces  but  one  crop  annually,  spin- 
ning the  lai^est  cocoon  and  the  best  sUk,  of  a 
S^lden-yellow  or  white. 
yx  textor,  Button.  The  Boro  pullu  of  Bengal, 
domesticated  in  S.  China  and  Bengal ;  an  annual 
only,  producing  a  white  (sometimes  yellow)  cocoon, 
of  a  different  texture  and  more  flossy  than  B. 
mori 

Bombyx  Sinensis,  Hutton.  The  Sina,  Cheena,  or  small 
Chinese  monthly  worm  of  Bengal,  partially  domes- 
ticated in  Bengal,  where  it  was  introduced  from 
China;  produces  several  broods  in  the  year;  cocoon 
white  and  yellow. 

Bombyx  craosi,  HvUon,  The  Nistry  or  Madrassoe  of 
Biengal,  introduced  from  China;  domesticated  in 
Bengal ;  yielding  seven  or  eight  broods  of  golden- 

gellow  cocoons  in  the  year,  of  larger  sixe  than  B. 
inensis. 

Bombyx  fortunatus,  HutUm.  The  Daaee  of  Bengal, 
yields  several  broods  annually,  spinning  the  snuhUeet 
cocoon,  of  a  golden-yellow  colour. 

Bombyx  Arskanensis,  Button.  The  Barmese  silk-worm, 
domesticated  in  Arakan,  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced from  China  through  Burma ;  yields  several 
broods  annually;  cocoons  larger  than  the  Bengal 
monthly  species. 

MULBRRBT-FEBDINO  SiLK- WORMS— WiLD. 

Theonhila  Huttoni,  WtMtwood.  The^wild  silk-worm  of 
the  N.W.  Himalayas.  A  wild  species,  the  worms 
being  found  abundantly  feeding  on  the  indigenous 
mulberry  in  the  motmtain  forests  of  the  N.'NV. 
Himalavas. 

Theophila  Sherwilli,  Moore,  The  wild  silk- worm  of  the 
S.E.  Himalayas. 

Theophila  Bengalensis,  Button,  The  wild  silk-worm  of 
Lower  Bengal  Discovered  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Calcutta  feeding  on  Artocarpiu  laooodia.  Found 
also  at  Ranchee  in  Chutia  Nagpur. 

Theophila  religiosa,  Bdfer,  The  Joree  of  Assam  and 
Deo-mooga  of  Cnchar.  Feeds  on  the  bur  tree  (Ficus 
Indica)  and  the  pipal  (F.  religiosa). 

Theophila  mandarina,  Moore,  The  wild  silk-worm  of 
Che-kiang,  N.  China.  Worms  stated  to  feed  on 
wild  mulberry  trees,  spinning  a  white  cocoon. 

Ocinara  lactea,  Bvttony  Mussoori,  N.W.  Himalaya. 
Feeds  on  Ficus  venosa,  spinning  a  small  yellow 
cocoon,  yielding  several  broods  during  the  summer. 

Ocinara  Moorei,  Sutton,  Mnssoori,  KW.  Himalaya. 
Also  feeds  on  Ficus  venosa,  as  well  as  on  the  wild 
fig,  spinning  a  small  white  cocoon.  It  is  a  multi- 
voltine. 

Ocinara  diaphana,  Moore,  Khassya  Hills. 

Trilocha  varians,  WeUker,  N.  and  S.  India. 

Atlas  and  Ebia  Group. 

Attacus  atlas,  Linnfsus,  China,  Burma,  India,  Ceylon, 
Java,     This   appears  to  be   ahnost  onmivorous. 
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feeding  in  different  districts  upon  the  shrubi  and 
trees  peculiar  to  them.  At  Mussoori  it  is  found 
upon  Bradleia  orata,  Falooneria  insignis,  and  several 
other  trees*  At  Almora  the  yellow  flowering  bar- 
berry is  said  to  be  its  favourite  food.  In  Cachar  it 
feeds  on  various  other  trees.  Cocoon  well  stored 
with  a  fine  silk. 

Attacus  Sylhetica,  Heifer^  Sylhet. 

Attacus  Edwardsia,  White,  Sikkim,  Cherra,  and  Khassya 
Hills. 

Attacus  cynthia,  Dntru,  China.  Domesticated  in  the 
provinces  of  Shan-tung  and  Ho-nan.  Feeds  on  the 
vamifl^  tree  Ailanthus  glandulosus. 

Attacus  Bicini,  J<m€$.  The  Eria  of  Assam,  and  Arindi 
of  Dinajpur.  Domesticated  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Bengal  (Bogra,  Bungpur,  and  Dinaji>ur),  in 
Assam  and  Cachar,  feeding  on  the  castor-oil  plant 
(Bicinus  communis),  yieldmg  seven  or  more  crops 
annually.  Cocoons  somewhat  loose  and  flossy, 
orange  red,  sometimes  white.  The  so-called  *  Ail- 
anthus silk- worm '  of  Europe — the  result  of  a  fertile 
hybrid  between  the  Chinese  and  the  Bengal  species- 
was  produced  some  years  ago  in  France,  by  Monsieur 
Guerin  Meneville,  and  subsequently  reared,  from 
whence  it  was  introduced  into  various  parts  of  the 
world. 

Attacus  Canningi,  Hution,  N.  W.  Himalayas.  Common 
in  a  wild  state,  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  Coriaria 
Nepalensis  and  Xs^thophyllum  hostUe.  Cocoons 
hard  and  compactly  woven,  rusty  orange  or  grey. 
An  annual 

Attacus  lunula,  WaUcer,  Sylhet. 

Attacus  obscurus,  BuUer,  Cachar.  Not  very  common. 
Stated  to  feed  on  a  plant  called  lood. 

Attacus  Ouerini,  Moore,  Eastern  Bengal. 

AoTiAs  Group. 

Actias  Selene,  M*Leay,  Mussoori,  Sikkim  Hills, 
Khassya  Hills,  Madras.  The  worms  feed  upon 
Andromeda  ovalifoUa,  Coriaria  Nepalensis,  wild 
cherry,  and  walnut  at  Mussoori,  and  on  Odina 
wodier  in  Madras. 

Actias  Sinensis,  Walker,  N.  China. 

Actias  Leto,  DouUeday,  Sikkim  and  Khassya  Hills. 

Actias  M»nAB,  DoMeday,  Sikkim  and  Khassya  Hills. 

Actias  igneecens,  Moore,  Andaman  Isles. 

Tabar  akd  Moonoa  Group. 

AnthersBa  mylitta,  Dntry,  Antherwa  paphia  of  authors, 
the  tnsser,  tassr,  or  tasseh  silk-worm.  These 
well-known  and  valuable  insects  (of  various  undeter- 
mined species)  are  widely  dirtributed  over  India, 
from  east  to  west  and  north  to  south,  on  the  coast, 
and  in  the  Central  Provinces.  They  feed  in  a  wild 
state  upon  the  ber  (Zizyphus  jujuba),  the  asun 
(Terminalia  alata),  the  seemul  (Bombyz  hepta- 
phyllnm),  etc. 

Anthenea  meiankuria,  Moore,  the  Mezankuria  silk- 
worm of  the  Assamese.  The  worms  which  produce 
the  mezankuria  silk  are  stated  to  feed  on  the  adda- 
koory  (?  Tetranthera,  sp.),  which  is  abundant  in 
Upper  and  Lower  Assam.  The  silk  is  nearly 
wh»e,  its  value  being  fifty  per  cent,  above  that  of 
the  moonga. 

Anthersea  nebulosa,  HuUon.  This  is  the  taaar  of  the 
Santal  jungles  of  Colong.  It  is  also  found  in 
Singbhum,  Chutia  Nagpur. 

Anthenea  Perrotteti,  Ouer.  Men,  Described  as  being 
found  in  the  districts  of  Pondichernr,  feeding  upon 
a  species  of  Zisyphus,  the  jambool  (Syzygium  jam- 
bolanum),  etc.  Stated  to  produce  four  broods  in  a 
year. 

Anthenea  An^*"^^"^,  Moore,  An  allied  species  to  the 
tamr.    Inhabits  the  S.  Andamans. 

Anthenea  Frithi,  Moore,  Sikkim  Himalayas.  A  common 
species,  inhabiting  the  hot  sub-tropical  valleys 
below  2000  feet.  Known  only  as  a  wild  species. 
The  oocoon  is  stated  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the 
tasar  in  form,  but  of  finer  silk. 

Anthersea  Helferi,  Moore,  Sikkim  Himahnras.  This 
is  a  common  spedea  found  in  the  hot  valleys  of 
Sikkim. 

Anthenea  Assama,  ffelfer.  The  Moonga  or  Mooga  of 
the  Assamese.  The  moonga  silk-worm  feeds  upon 
the  treea  known  in  Assam  as  the  ohampa  (Miohelia, 
tp.),  the  Boom,  kontoolva,  digluttee  (Tetmnthera 


diglottica),  the  pattee  shoondaJfLaaraaobipnfolia), 
and  the  sonhalloo  (Tet.  maoropnylla).  It  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  bv  the  natives,  and  can  be  reared 
in  houses,  but  is  fed  and  thrives  best  in  the  open 
air  and  upon  the  trees.  The  silk  forms  an  artlole 
of  export  from  Assam,  and  leaves  the  country 
generally  in  the  shape  of  thread. 
Anthenea  Eoylei,  21foore.  The  oak-feeding  silk-worm 
of  the  N.  w.  Himalavas.  A  common  species,  feed- 
ing on  the  hill  oak  (Quercus  incana)  of  the  N.W. 
Himalayas  (Simla,  Mussoori,  Almora).  The  coooon 
is  large  and  very  tough,  the  silk  being  pronounced 
as  promising  and  worth  cultivating.  They  can  be 
reared  easily  in  the  house. 

MlSOKLLAMBOUS  GROUP. 

Salassa  Lola,  Westwood,  Sikkim  Himalayas. 

Binaca  Zuleika,  ffope,  Sikkim. 

Bhodia  Newara,  Moore^  Nepal  Kathmandti*  Worms 
feed  upon  a  spedes  of  weeping  willow.  Spins  a 
brilliant  green  cocoon,  pendent  from  the  twigs. 

Caligula  Tibeta,*  Westwood,  Mussoori,  N.W.  Himalayas, 
7000  feet.  Common,  the  worms  feeding  on  Andro- 
meda ovalifolia,  wild  pear,  and  the  cultivated 
quince,  forming  a  light,  open,  net-like  cocoon. 

Caligula  Simla,  Wettwoodf  Sunla,  N.W.  Himalayas, 
6000  feet.  Feeds  on  the  walnut,  Salix  Babylonica, 
wild  pear,  etc. ;  forms  an  open,  net-like  cocoon. 

Caligula  Cachara,  Moore,  Cachar. 

Neoris  Huttoni,  Moore,  Mussoori,  N.W.  Himala^ 
6500  feet.  The  worms  appear  in  April,  feeding 
upon  a  species  of  wild  pear  tree.  Spins  a  thin 
suken  cocoon. 

Neoris  shadulla,  Moore,  Yarkand. 

Neoris  Stoliczkana,  Felder,  Ladakh. 

Saturnia  Cidosa,  Moore,  hot  valleys  of  the  Sikkim 
Himalayas. 

Saturnia  Grotei,  Moore,  Sikkim  Himalayas. 

Saturnia  Lindia,  Moore,  Sikkim  Himalayas. 

Saturnia  Anna,  Moore,  Sikkim  Himalayas. 

Loepa  katinka,  Westwood,  Sikkim,  5000  to  7000  feet, 
Assam. 

Loepa  Sikldma,  Moore,  hot  valleys  of  Sikkim. 

Loepa  sivaUca,  Sutton,  Mussoon,  5000  feet.  Spins  a 
long  oocoon,  pointed  at  each  end,  and  of  a  dark 
greenish-grey  colour. 

Loepa  miranda.  If oore,  Sikkim  Himalayas. 

Cricula  trifenestrata.  Heifer,  the  Haumpottonee  of  the 
Assamese.  Noted  as  being  very  commom  in  Assam, 
the  worms  feeding  on  the  soom  tree,  forming  an 
open,  net-like  cocoon  of  a  beautiful  yellow  colour 
and  of  a  rich  lustre,  the  silk  being  spun  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Eria  cocoon.  Occurs  also  in  Moul- 
mein,  where  the  worms  are  stated  to  feed  upon  the 
cashew-nut  tree  (Anaeardium  orientale). 

Cricula  drepanoidea,  Moore,  Sikkim. 

Anthersea  Pemyi,  Quer,  Men,,  the  oak-feeding  silk- 
worm of  Manchuria,  N.  Chma.  This  is  described 
as  having  been  lon^  known  to  the  Mauchur  Tartars, 
very  large  quantities  of  the  silk  being  used  among 
the  Chinese.  The  worms  feed  on  various  roecies 
of  oak  (Quercus  mongolica),  etc. ,  the  oocoon  differing 
from  the  tasar  in  form  and  texture.  The  silk  is 
represented  as  strong,  but  with  little  lustre.  Two 
crops  of  silk  aie  produced  in  the  year, — a  spring  and 
autumn  crop.  A.  Pemyi  is  successfully  reared  in 
France,  the  eggs  hatching  at  almost  freesing  point. 
The  silk  is  much  cultivated  and  used  in  Japan. 
Its  fibre  is  oval,  and  d50th  of  an  inch  thick. 

Antheraa  Confuci,  Moore,  a  species  allied  to  A.  Perayi, 
inhabiting  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shang- 
hai, N.  China.' 

Anthenea  Yama-mai,  Ouerin  MeneviUe,  the  Yama- 
mai  silk-worm  of  Japan.  This  worm  feeds  cm  the 
otk^  and  produces  excellent  silk  of  oonskUraUe 
commercial  value  in  Japan,  forming  a  oooooa  of 
a  pale  yellowish-green  colour.  It  has  been  ac- 
climatized in  Europe,  and  crossed  with  Bombyx 
attacus. 

Saturnia  pyretorum  from  South  China.  The  worm 
feeds  niK>n  the  Liquidamber  formosana  in  Canton, 
Amoy,  where  the  silk  is  stated  to  be  woven  into  a 
coarse  fabric 

Theophila  ms.ndarina,  Moore,  N.  China. 
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The  dlk-worm  has  fotir  metamorphoses, — egg, 
caterpillar,  chrysalis  or  nymph,  and  moth  or 
aurelias.  The  threads  as  spun  by  the  sDk-worm, 
and  wound  up  into  cocoons,  are  all  twins,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  twin  orifice  in  the  lip  of  the 
iusect,  through  which  they  are  projected.  These 
two  threads  are  laid  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
are  glued  more  or  less  eyenly  together  by  a  kind 
of  glossy  varnish,  which  always  envelopeB  them, 
constituting  nearly  25  per  cent,  of  their  weight. 

In  China^  while  the  worms  are  growing,  care  is 
taken  to  keep  them  undisturbed,  and  they  are  often 
changed  from  one  hurdle  to  another  that  they  may 
have  roomy  and  cleanly  places;  the  utmost  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  conmtion  and  feeding  of  the 
worms,  and  noting  the  time  for  preparing  them  for 
spinning  cocoons.  Three  days  are  required  for 
them  to  spin,  and  in  six  it  is  time  to  stifle  the 
larva,  and  reel  the  silk  from  the  cocoons ;  but  this 
being  usually  done  by  other  workmen,  those  who 
rear  the  worms  enclose  the  cocoons  in  a  jar  buried 
in  the  ground  and  lined  with  mats  and  leaves, 
interlaying  them  with  salt,  which  kills  the  pupee, 
and  keeps  the  silk  supple,  strong,  and  lustrous. 
Preserved  in  this  manner,  they  can  be  transported 
to  any  distance,  or  the  reeling  of  the  silk  can  be 
delayed  till  convenient.  Another  mode  of  de- 
stroying the  cocoons  is  to  spread  them  on  trays 
and  expose  them  by  twos  to  the  steam  of  boiling 
water,  putting  the  upper  in  the  place  of  the  lower 
one,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  they  are  in, 
taking  care  that  the  chrysalides  are  killed,  and  the 
silk  not  injured.  After  exposure  to  steam,  the 
silk  can  be  reeled  off  immediately,  but  if  placed  in 
the  jars,  they  must  be  put  into  warm  water  to 
dissolve  the  glue  before  it  can  be  unwound. 

Bearing  Worms. — Mr.  Barrow  tells  us  that  *  in 
Ghe-kiang  the  houses  in  which  the  worms  are 
reared  are  placed  generally  in  the  centre  of  each 
plantation,  m  order  that  they  may  be  removed  Its 
far  as  possible  from  every  kind  of  noise,  experience 
having  taught  them  that  a  sudden  shout,  or  the 
bark  of  a  dog,  is  destructive  of  the  young  worms. 
A  whole  brood  has  sometimes  perished  by  a  thunder- 
storm.' The  chambers  are  so  contrived  as  to  admit 
of  the  use  of  artificial  heat  when  necessary.  Great 
care  is  taken  of  the  sheets  of  paper  on  which  the 
multitudes  of  eggs  have  been  laid  by  the  sUk-worm 
moths ;  and  the  hatching  of  these  eggs  is  either 
retarded  or  advanced  by  the  application  of  cold  or 
heat,  according  to  circumstances,  so  as  to  time  the 
simultaneous  exit  of  the  voung  worms  exactly  to 
the  period  when  the  tenaer  spring  leaves  of  the 
mulberry  are  most  fit  for  their  nourishment.  They 
proportion  the  food  very  exactly  to  the  young 
worms,  by  weighing  the  leaves,  which  in  the  first 
instance  are  out,  but  afterwards,  as  the  insects 
become  larger,  are  given  to  them  whole.  The 
greatest  precautions  are  observed  in  regulating  the 
temperature  of  the  apartments,  and  in  keeping 
them  dean,  quiet,  and  free  from  smells.  The 
worms  are  fed  upon  a  species  of  small  hurdles  of 
basket-work  strewed  with  leaves,  which  are  con- 
stantly shifted  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness,  the 
insects  readily  moving  off  to  a  fresh  hurdle  with 
new  leaves,  as  the  scent  attracts  them.  In  pro- 
portion to  their  growth,  room  is  afforded  to  them 
by  incareasing  the  number  of  these  hurdles,  the 
worms  ol  one  being  shifted  to  three,  then  to  six, 
and  so  on  until  they  reach  their  greatest  size. 
When  the  worms  have  cast  their  several  skins, 


reached  their  greatest  size,  and  assumed  a  trans- 
parent yellowish  colour,  they  are  removed  into 
places  divided  into  compartments,  preparatory  to 
their  spinning.  In  the  course  of  a  week  after  the 
commencement  of  spinning,  the  silken  cocoons  are 
complete,  and  it  now  becomes  necessary  to  take 
them  in  hand  before  the  pupse  turn  into  moths, 
•which  would  immediately  bore  their  way  out,  and 
spoil  the  cocoons.  When  a  certain  number,  there- 
fore, have  been  laid  aside  for  the  sake  of  future 
o^gB,  the  pup»  in  the  bulk  of  the  cocoons  are 
killed  by  being  placed  in  jars  under,  layers  of  salt 
and  leaves,  with  a  complete  exclusion  of  air.  They 
are  subsequently  placed  in  moderately  warm  water, 
which  dissolves  the  glutinous  substance  that  binds 
the  silk  together,  and  the  filament  is  wound  off 
upon  reels.  This  is  put  up  in  bundles  of  a  certain 
size  and  weight,  and  either  becomes  an  article  of 
merchandise  under  the  name  of  raw  silk,  or  is 
subjected  to  the  loom,  and  manufactured  into 
various  stuffs,  for  home  or  lor  foreign  consump- 
tion. 

When  from  the  large  number  of  worms  it  is 
necessary  to  feed  them  on  floors  of  roonos  and  halls, 
Fortune  says  a  layer  of  dry  straw  is  laid  down 
to  keep  them  off  the  damp ; ground,  but  whether 
the  worms  be  fed  on  sieves  or  on  the  floor,  they 
are  invariably  cleaned  every  morning.  All  the  re- 
mains of  the  leaf -stalks  of  the  mulberry,  the  excre- 
ment of  the  animals,  and  other  impurities,  are 
removed  before  the  fresh  leaves  are  given.  The 
Chinese  are  particular  as  regards  the  amount  of 
light  which  they  admit  during  the  period  the 
animals  are  feeding ;  no  bright  light  is  allowed  to 
penetrate.  When  the  worms  cease  to  feed  and 
commence  to  spin,  the  first  indication  of  this  change 
is  made  apparent  by  the  skin  of  the  little  animals 
becoming  almost  transparent.  When  this  change 
takes  place,  they  are  picked,  one  by  one,  out  of 
the  sieves,  and  placed  upon  bundles  of  straw  to 
form  their  cocoons.  These  bundles  of  straw,  which 
are  each  about  two  feet  in  length,  are  bound  firmly 
in  the  middle,  the  two  ends  are  cut  straight,  and 
then  spread  out  like  a  broom,  and  into  these  ends 
the  worms  are  laid,  when  they  immediately  fix 
themselves  and  begin  to  spin.  During  this  process 
the  underside  of  the  framework  on  which  the 
bundles  of  straw  are  placed  is  surrounded  with 
cotton  cloth,  to  prevent  the  cold  draught  ^m 
getting  to  the  worms.  In  some  instances  small 
eharcoal  fires  are  lighted  and  placed  under  the 
frame  inside  the  cloth,  in  order  to  afford  further 
warmth.  In  a  few  days  after  the  worms  are  put 
upon  the  straw,  they  disappear  in  the  cocoons  and 
have  ceased  to  spin.  In  the  reeling  process,  there 
is,  first,  the  pan  of  hot  water  into  which  the  cocoons 
are  thrown ;  second,  the  little  loops  or  eyes  through 
which  the  threads  pass ;  third,  a  lateral  or  hori- 
zontal movement,  in  <»rder  to  throw  the  silk  in  a 
zigzag  manner  over  the  wheel;  and  lastly,  the 
wheel  itself,  which  is  square.  Two  men,  or  a  man 
and  a  woman,  are  generally  employed  at  each 
wheel.  The  business  of  one  is  to  attend  to  the 
fire  and  to  add  fresh  cocoons  as  the  others  are 
wound  off.  The  most  expert  workman  drives  the 
machine  with  his  foot,  and  attends  to  the  threads  as 
they  pass  through  the  loops  over  on  to  the  wheel. 
Eight,  ten,  and  sometimes  twelve  cocoons  are 
taken  up  to  form  one  thread,  and  as  one  becomes 
exhausted,  another  is  taken  up  to  supply  its  place. 
Three,  f^nd  sometime  four,  of  such  tiireaas  are 
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passing  over  on  to  the  wheel  at  the  same  time. 
The  lateral  or  zigzag  movement  of  the  machine 
throws  the  threes  in  that  way  on  the  wheel.  The 
water  in  the  pan  into  which  the  cocoons  are  first 
thrown,  is  never  allowed  to  boil,  but  it  is  generally 
very  near  the  boiling  point.  A  slow  fire  of  char- 
coal is  also  placed  under  the  wheel,  as  the  silk 
is  winding ;  this  fire  is  intended  to  dry  off  the' 
superfluous  moisture  which  the  cocoons  have  im- 
bibed in  the  water  in  which  they  were  immersed. 
A  clean,  active,  and  clever  workman  is  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  reeling  process. 

Food. — The  principal  object  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  mulberry  trees  for  feeding  silk-worms,  is  to 
produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  young  and  healthy 
leaves  without  fruit.  For  this  reason  the  trees  are 
not  allowed  to  exceed  a  certain  age  and  height. 
They  are  planted  at  a  convenient  distance  from 
each  other,  on  the  plan  of  a  quincunx,  and  are 
said  to  be  in  perfection  in  about  three  years.  The 
time  for  pruning  the  young  trees,  so  as  to  produce 
fine  leafy  shoots,  is  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year.  About  four  eyes  ure  left  on  every  shoot, 
and  care  is  taken  that  the  branches  are  properly 
thinned,  with  a  view  to  giving  plenty  of  light  and 
air  to  the  leaves.  In  gathering  these,  they  make 
use  of  steps,  or  a  ladder  with  a  prop,  as  the  young 
trees  cannot  support  a  ladder,  and  would,  besides, 
be  injured  in  their  branches  by  the  use  of  one. 
The  trees,  with  their  foliage,  are  caref  allv  watched, 
and  the  mischief  of  insects  prevented  by  the  use 
of  various  applications,  among  which  are  some 
essential  oils.  Fresh  plants  are  procured  by 
cuttings  or  layers,  or  sometimes  from  seed. 

Mr.  Fortune  says  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Nan- 
tsin,  the  centre  of  the  great  silk  country  of  China, 
it  is  on  the  banks  of  canals,  banks  of  rice-fields, 
small  lakes,  and  ponds,  where  the  mulberry  is 
generally  cultivated.  The  trees  are  planted  in 
rows,  from  five  to  six  feet  apart,  and  are  allowed 
to  grow  from  six  to  ten  feet  high  only,  for  the 
convenience  of  gathering  the  leaves.  In  training 
them  they  are  kept  open  in  the  centre.  Leaves 
are  not  taken  at  all  from  plants  in  their  young 
state,  as  this  would  be  injurious  to  their  future 
productiveness.  In  other  instances  a  few  leaves 
only  are  taken  from  the  bushes,  while  the  remainder 
are  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  shoots  until  the 
summer  growth  is  completed.  In  the  latter  case 
the  leaves  are  invariably  left  at  the  ends  of  the 
shoots.  When  the  bushes  have  attained  their  full 
size,  the  young  shoots  with  the  leaves  are  clipped 
close  off  by  the  stumps,  and  shoots  and  leaves 
carried  home  together  to  the  farm-yard,  to  be 
plucked  and  prepared  for  the  worms.  In  the  case 
of  voung  trees,  the  leaves  are  generally  gathered 
in  by  the  hand,  while  the  shoots  are  left  to  grow 
on  until  the  autumn.  At  this  period  all  the 
plantations  are  gone  over  carefully,  the  older 
bushes  are  pruned  close  in  to  the  stumps,  while 
the  shoots  of  the  younger  ones  are  only  wortened 
back  a  little,  or  allow^  to  attain  to  the  desired 
height  The  ground  is  then  manured  and  well 
dug  over.  It  remains  in  this  state  until  the 
following  sprinff,  unless  a  winter  crop  of  some 
kind  of  vegetable  is  taken  off  it.  This  is  frequently 
the  case.  Even  in  the  spring  and  summer  months 
it  is  not  unusual  to  see  crops  of  beans,  cabbages, 
etc,  growing  under  the  mufbeny  trees. 

The  best  raw  silk,  called  taysaam,  comes  from 
the  province  of  Hu-kwang ;  the  tsailee  also  Qomes  ' 


from  that  province  and  Ghe-kiang;  both  kinds  are 
called  Nanxin  raw  silk. 

In  China,  the  worms  fed  on  the  mulberry  trees 
are  called  Tlen-lai-ts'an,  heaven-sent  silk- worms. 
The  best  silk  of  China  is  obtained  from  cocoons 
of  worms  fed  on  the  Tsin-tao-tsze. 

The  raw  silk  of  Sheng-king  in  Manchuria  is  from 
the  Bombyx  Pernyi  and  B.  fantoni  worms,  fed 
on  the  leaves  of  Quercus  Mongolica,  Q.  robur,  Q. 
dentata,  Q.  castanesefolia. 

In  Chin-kiang  are  worms  which  feed  on  the 
QuercDS  serrata  and  Q.  Sinensis. 

Bombyx  cynthia  feeds  on  the  Ailanthus  glandu- 
losa. 

Dr.  Williamson  (Journeys  through  North  China) 
states  that  in  Shan-tnng  there  is  a  wild  silk  from 
a  worm  fed  on  the  black  pepper  tree. 

In  Chefoo  are  worms  tea  on  the  Xanthoxylon 
alantum,  called  by  the  natives  Hua-tsiao,  peppery 
flower,  which  may  be  that  noticed  by  Dr.  William- 
Bon. 

In  Hankow,  worms  are  fed  on  the  leaves  of  the 
mulberry  trees,  the  nilanthus,  and  the  oak. 

In  Fu-chu,  a  worm  that  feeds  on  the  camphor 
tree,  falls  from  the  tree  and  is  gathered.  They 
are  broken  in  two,  dipped  in  vinegar,  and  have 
their  intestines  drawn  out,  dried  in  the  air,  and 
used  for  fishing-lines. 

Saturnia  atlas,  the  giant  atlas  moth,  has  wings 
measuring  7  or  8  inches  across.  This  spedes,  and 
also  S.  cecropia  and  S.  luna,  have  their  wings 
produced  into  a  tail  The  cocoons  of  S.  cynthia 
and  S.  mylitta  are  used  in  India  for  the  production 
of  silk.  Latreille  states  that  these  are  the  wild 
species  of  silk-worm  of  China. 

China  Husbandry  and  Silk  Manufacture  form  the 
subjects  of  one  of  sixteen  discourses  to  the  Chinese 
people.  It  is  there  observed  that  ^from  ancient 
times  the  Son  of  Heaven  himself  directed  the 
plough;  the  empress  planted  the  mulberry  tree. 
Thus  have  these  exalted  personages  set  an  example 
to  all  under  heaven,  with  a  view  to  leading  the 
mDlions  of  their  subjects  to  attend  to  their  easen- 
tial  interests.'  In  the  imperial  lUnstrationB  of 
Husbandry  and  Weaving,  there  are  numerous 
woodcuts,  accompanied  by  letterpress  explanatory 
of  the  different  processes  of  farming  and  the  silk 
manufacture.  Tne  former  head  is  confined  to  the 
production  of  rice,  the  staple  article  of  food,  and 
proceeds  from  the  first  ploughing  of  the  land  to 
the  packing  of  the  grain ;  the  latter  details  all  the 
operations  connectei  with  planting  the  mulberry 
and  gathering  the  leaves,  up  to  the  final  weaving 
of  the  silk.  From  notices  of  silk -worms  in  Chinese 
works  collected  and  published  by  M.  Julien,  by 
orders  of  the  French  Government,  it  appears 
that  credible  accounts  of  the  culture  of  the  tree 
and  manufacture  of  silk  are  found  as  far  back  as 
B.C.  780;  and  in  referring  its  invention  to  the 
empress  Siling  or  Yuenfi,  wife  of  the  emperor 
Hwang,  to  B.c.  2602,  the  Chinese  have  shown  their 
belief  ojf  its  still  higher  antiquity. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  simplicity  of  the 
looms  of  the  Chinese  weavers,  they  will  imitate 
exactly  the  newest  and  most  elegant  patterns  from 
England  or  France.  The  Chinese  particularly 
excel  in  the  production  of  damasks  and  flowered 
satins.  Their  silk  crape  has  never  yet  been  perfectly 
imitated;  and  they  nuJce  a  species  of  washing  silk, 
called  Canton  pong^ee,  which  becomes  more  soft  as 
it  IS  longer  uaed, 
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Silk  organadue  is  *  formed  of  two,  three,  or  more 
singles  (i.e.  reeled  threads  after  being  twisted), 
according  to  the  substances  required,  twisted  to- 
gether in  a  contrary  direction  to  that  of  which  it 
is  composed  are  twisted.'  Organzine  is  also  called 
thrown  silk ;  it  is  used  in  weaving  piece  goods. 

A  great  part  of  the  silks  and  crapes  used  in 
Hoo-chow-fu  are  manufactured  in  tne  adjoining 
towns  of  Soo-chow  and  Kan^-chow.  Flowered 
crape,  however,  a  very  beaatiful  production,  is 
made  in  Hoo-chow.  The  process  of  manufacture 
is  thus  described  by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Edkins  in  the 
North  China  Herald :  *  Two  men  were  engaged  at 
a  loom  in  a  cottage  on  the  side  of  a  stream.  One 
sat  at  the  end  of  the  loom  moving  five  pedals,  and 
directing  the  shuttle  and  all  that  needed  to  be 
done  with  the  threads  that  lay  horizontal  on  the 
frame.  The  other  was  perched  overhead  to  super- 
intend the  pattern.  This  he  did  by  means  of 
vertical  threads  tied  up  in  bundles,  a  large  number 
of  which,  distributed  transversely  through  the 
threads  of  the  horizontal  frame  beneath  him,  were 
at  his  disposal.  These  he  raised  according  to  the 
requirement  of  the  pattern,  and  thus  caused  that 
elevation  in  the  threads  on  the  frame  below  that 
constituted  the  flowered  part  of  the  piece.' 

In  Japan,  according  to  a  report  by  Mr.  Adams, 
Secretary  of  Legation,  *■  the  silk  districts  are  con- 
fined to  the  principal  island,  and  may  be  divided 
into  three  groups, — ^the  northern  designated  under 
the  general  name  of  Oshiu;  the  south-western, 
including  those  of  Echizen,  Sodai,  Mashita,  etc. ; 
and  the  central,  which  produces  the  Mayebashi, 
Shinshiu,  and  other  varieties  of  hank  silks,  as  well 
as  the  silks  of  the  Koshiu  and  Hachoji.*  The 
northern  isles  are  somewhat  too  cold,  and  the 
southern  too  hot,  to  be  a  favourable  field  for  the 
enterprise.  The  mulberry  trees  are  planted  along 
the  borders  of  the  fields,  sometimes  in  rows,  at 
intervals,  across  them,  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  cultivation  of  other  plants ;  but  at  Uyeda 
in  Shinshiu,  in  groves.  The  most  common  kinds 
of  the  mulberry  trees  are  the  Yotsume,  the  Ned- 
zumigaishi,  the  Oha,  and  Kibnha,  all  of  them 
known  in  Europe.    They  are  well  manured. 

Hearing  of  Worms, — The  mountainous  districts  at 
a  distance  from  the  sea  appear  to  be  most  favourable 
for  the  production  of  the  eggs,  and  the  Japanese 
rearers  obtain  their  seed  from  Shinshiu.  In  Japan, 
the  houses  for  rearing  silk- worms  are  two-storeyed, 
the  corner  posts  are  of  wood,  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  posts  of  trellised  bamboo  covered  with 
an  inner  and  outer  coating  of  dried  mud.  The 
temperature  within  is  kept  at  70°  Fahr.  The 
hatching  season  varies  from  the  20th  April  to  the 
5th  May.  Branches  of  the  mulberry  trees  are  cut 
and  dried,  and  in  bundles  brought  to  the  rearing- 
house.  To  facilitate  cleaning  the  trays,  nets 
stretched  on  very  light  frames  are  laid  over  the 
worms,  and  fresh  leaves  are  spread  upon  the  nets ; 
the  worms,  attracted  by  the  fresh  leaves,  climb  up 
to  the  nets,  and  they  are  then  transferred  to 
another  set  of  trays.  On  the  worms  ceasing  to 
eat  and  their  skin  assuming  a  transparent  colour, 
they  are  removed  to  spin  their  cocoons  to  separate 
trays,  called  Mabushi. 

The  worms  and  the  chrysalides  are  subject  to 
several  diseases.  One  of  these,  chiefly  in  tlie  low 
damp  localities,  is  the  attacks  of  tie  uji,  also 
called  koro  and  bo,  in  Chinese  chii  or  tseu.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  inserted  into  the  caterpillar,  but 


does  not  affect  its  health  until  after  it  has  turned 
into  a  chrysalis.  During  the  period  which  follows 
the  formation  of  the  cocoons,  this  maggot  kills  the 
chrysalis,  on  the  substance  of  which  it  has  been 
feeding ;  and,  having  attained  its  full  development, 
it  pierces  the  cocoon,  and  renders  it  useless  for 
anything  but  floss  silk.  After  the  uji  has  left  the 
cocoon,  its  colour  changes  from  pale-yellow  to 
reddish-brown,  gradually  becoming  darker  and 
darker,  and  after  three  or  four  days  it  is  nearly 
black.  It  is  annulated,  without  feet,  and  some- 
limes  nearly  as  large  as  the  chrysalis  itself.  The 
uji  chrysalis  becomes  a  fly. 

Mr.  F.  0.  Adams,  H.M.  consul  in  Japan,  writ- 
ing in  1869,  and  repeating  in  1871,  says  that  in 
the  most  favoured  district  in  Shinshiu  the  propor- 
tion of  uji  was  from  SO  to  40  per  cent.  &ear 
Koshiu  it  was  56  per  cent,  besides  10  per  cent,  of 
dead  chrysalides.  In  Musashi,  Joshiu,  and  Koshiu, 
the  general  proportion  was  from  60  to  70  per  cent., 
and  in  one  district  of  Koshiu  it  even  reached  84 
per  cent.  In  1868  the  average  is  said  to  have 
been  only  10  to  25  per  cent. 

When  the  cocoons  are  retained  for  eggs,  they 
are  placed  in  a  single  layer  on  the  feeding  trays, 
and  are  covered  with  sheets  of  paper  pien^  with 
holes  at  regular  intervals  of  two  or  tnree  inches. 
After  a  fortnight,  the  moths  begin  to  emerge  from 
the  cocoon,  and,  instinctively  seeking  air  and  light, 
they  soon  pass  through  the  openings  in  the  paper, 
and  couple  on  its  surface,  and  in  the  evening  the 
females  are  placed  on  cards,  where  they  lay  their 
6ggs,  till  the  following  morning.  From  50  to  100 
female  moths  are  put  on  a  card,  which  in  places  is 
set  in  a  varnished  frame,  to  compel  the  moth  to  lay 
its  eggs  on  the  cards,  as  they  dislike  varnish. 
When  the  cards  are  filled,  they  are  hung  up  in  dry, 
shady  places,  till  the  eggs,  which  are  yeUow  at  first, 
assume  the  yellow  or  green  hue  peculiar  to  the 
Japanese  produce. 

When  the  cocoon  is  kept  for  reeling,  the  chry- 
salis is  killed  by  exposing  the  cocoons  for  several 
days  to  the  sun,  or  m  the  absence  of  sunshine,  to 
the  heat  of  a  charcoal  fire.  The  reeling  is  per- 
formed by  young  women,  who  throw  the  cocoons 
into  a  hot-water  basin,  and  detach  from  the 
cluster  of  threads,  four,  five,  or  more,  according 
to  the  intended  thickness  of  the  silk,  making 
them  glide  over  the  smooth  surface  of  a  thin  round 
rod  placed  across  the  basin.  It  is  re-reeled  into  a 
larger  skein  before  it  is  made  up  into  hanks  or 
bundles  and  offered  for  sale. 

In  1869,  819,829  lbs.  avoirdupois  of  eggs  were 
exported  from  Japan  to  France  and  Italy.  The 
eggs  of  Bombyx  mori  and  other  species  of  Bombyx, 
are  imported  into  Europe  from  Japan  at  about 
25s.  the  ounce,  to  supply  the  deficiency  caused  by 
the  pebrine  disease. 

In  Bengal,  the  system  of  growing  the  mulberry 
as  a  standard  tree  has  been  tried,  but  with  as 
little  success  as  attended  the  experiment  of  the  St. 
Helena  variety  on  the  Bombay  side  of  India.  The 
common  bush  mulberry  is  very  much  preferred  by 
the  people  at  Surdah,  commercially,  Radnagore, 
and  all  other  parts  of  Bengal,  where  silk  cultiva- 
tion prevails.  The  Moms  alba  is  infinitely  to  be 
preferred  as  food  for  the  worms  of  the  Bombyx 
mori,  and  this  has  been  introduced  from  China  into 
Europe  as  well  as  into  India.  Moms  Indica,  the 
species  most  common  in  Bengal,  is  thought  by  Dr. 
Wallich  to  be  only  one  of  its  varieties.    Moms  atro- 
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SorpTirea  is  a  species  introduced  into  India  from 
Ihina,  where  it  is  employed  as  food  for  the  silk- 
worm, l^oagh  Dr.  RoxDurgh  states  that  it  had  not 
been  found  to  answer  for  that  purpose  in  Bengal. 
Two  varieties  (one,  the  Doppafoglia)  of  the  Italian 
white  mulberry,  received  from  St.  Helena,  were 
established  in  the  East  India  Company's  botanic 
garden  at  Dapuri,  in  the  Bombay  Presidency. 
The  then  superintendent,  Dr.  Lush,  forwarded  to 
Calcutta  young  plants,  which,  in  September  1833, 
were  reported  by  Dr.  Wallich  to  be  in  a  flourish- 
ing conmtion.  Two  other  species  are  common  in 
the  plains  of  N.W.  India,  and  others  have  been 
introduced  there  from  Kabul  and  Kashmir ;  one 
distinct  species  occurs,  moreover,  in  the  Himalaya. 
Colonel  Sykes  also  drew  attention  to  the  great 
importance  of  introducing  into  India  the  mulberry 
called  Morus  multicaulis,  a  distinct  species  or 
variety  introduced  by  M.  Perrottet  into  France  in 
1821,  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  where  it  had 
been  brought  from  Cnina.  It  is  now  thought  by 
many,  both  in  Italy  and  France,  to  be  the  most 
valuable  sort  for  cultivation,  and  has  become  a 
favourite  variety  in  America.  Besides  growing 
easily,  and  affording  abundance  of  leaves  of  the 
most  nourishing  kind,  it  is  said  to  be  able  to  with- 
stand a  considerable  degree  of  cold. 

The  Moms  nigra  is  not  the  best  species  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  silk-worm,  although  the  cater- 
pillar feeds  readihr  ou  the  leaves.  The  white- 
fruited  mulberry,  Moms  alba,  a  native  of  China, 
is  the  best,  ana  is  greatly  preferred  by  the  in- 
sect. M.  alba  is  now  cultivated  in  many  Darts  of 
Europe,  frequently  as  a  pollard  by  road-siaes.  It 
comes  into  leaf  a  fortnight  earlier  than  the  black 
mulberry,  which  is  an  advantage  in  the  culture  of 
silk-worms.  The  white  mulberry  does  not  thrive 
in  Britain,  the  winters  being  too  severe.  The 
Philippine  mulberry  is  a  favourite  in  the  south  of 
France,  on  account  of  the  size  and  quantity  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  propa- 
gated. 

In  the  south  of  Europe,  mulberry  leaves  are 
sold  by  weight  in  the  market,  and  the  buyer 
chooses  them  either  young  or  mature,  according 
to  the  age  of  the  insects  which  are  to  feed  on  them. 
Young  worms  are  fed  on  tender  leaves,  while  full- 
grown  caterpillars  require  the  stronffer  nutriment 
of  the  mature  leaf.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
store  food  for  the  silk- worm  by  drying  the  leaves 
in  the  sun,  then  reducing  them  to  powder,  and 
placing  the  latter  in  jars.  This  powder,  moist- 
ened with  water,  is  eaten  with  avicQty  by  the  silk- 
worm, and  may  prove  a  valuable  resource  in  late 
seasons,  or  under  circumstances  which  affect  the 
principal  crop.  It  is  even  thought  that  three  or 
four  crops  of  cocoons  per  year  may  be  obtained  in 
northern  dinuttes,  by  keeping  suoceesive  hatchings 
of  eggs  in  warm  rooms,  and  supplying  the  worms 
with  this  food  during  winter. 

In  the  Bengal  Presidency^  the  districts  of  Bard- 
wan  and  Rajshahi  in  Lower  Bengal  are  the  great 
silk  r^on.  In  the  latter  alone,  an  area  of  80,000 
acres  are  under  mulberry  cultivation,  but  in  Bogra, 
Maldah,  Murshidabad,  Birbhum,  and  Midnapur, 
the  plant  is  also  largely  grown.  Three  growths 
of  suk-worms  of  the  Bombyz  mori  are  usually 
obtained  in  the  year,  in  November,  March,  and 
August. 

The  tpild  silks  known  as  tasar  or  tuflser  are 
the  produce  of  several  undomesticated  worms, 


which  feed  on  various  trees.  That  of  Ohutia  Nag- 
pur  is  the  Anthersea  paphia,  and  it  feeds  on 
Vatica  robusta  and  Zizyphus  jnjuba;  but  when 
semi-domesticated,  the  leaves  for  its  food  are  those 
of  the  Terminalia  alata.  This  species  is  trivoltine, 
August,  November,  and  May.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  introduce  the  tasar  silk  in 
European  commerce,  but  have  failed.  The  chief 
tasar  worms  of  Assam  are  the  domesticated  eria  or 
Attacus  Ricini  which  feeds  on  the  castor-oil  plant, 
and  the  semi-domesticated  mooga  or  Antnersea 
Assama,  which  feeds  on  the  soom  tree. 

SUk  Fabrics. — Of  the  districts  and  towns  in  British 
India  famed  for  these,  may  be  named  in  the  Madras 
Presidency  —  Chedambaram,  Dindigul,  Madura, 
Tan jore.  In  the  Mysore  State — Bangalore,  Mysore, 
and  Tumkur.  In  the  Bombay  Presidency — Ahmad- 
abad,  Burhanpur,  Dharwar,  Surat.  In  Bengal—* 
Benares,  Birbhum,  Gaya,  Patna.  In  Burma — 
Pegu,  Rangoon,  Shooay-dagon,  Toun^oo.  In  the 
Central  Provinces  —  Bilaspur  and  Uhanda.  In 
Assam  and  the  N.E. — ^Darrang,  Manipur,  Rung- 
pur,  Sibsagor ;  and  principal  places  of  silk  manu- 
facture are  Peshawur,  Lahore,  Amritsar,  Mnltan, 
and  the  capital  of  the  neighbouring  state  of 
Bahawulpur.  The  silks  of  the  latter  place  are  con- 
sidered tne  best,  and  the  next  those  of  Mnltan. 

Many  of  the  sarees  or  women's  cloths  made  at 
Benares,  Pytun,  and  Burhanpur,  in  Oujerat,  at 
Narrainpet  and  Dhanwaram,  in  the  territory  of 
His  Highness  the  Nizam,  at  Yeokla  in  Kanoesh, 
and  in  other  localities,  have  gold  thread  in  broad 
and  narrow  stripes  alternating  with  silk  or  muslin. 
Gold  flowers,  checks,  or  zigzag  patterns  are  used, 
the  colours  of  the  grouncb  bemg  green,  black, 
violet,  crimson^  purple,  and  grey;  and  in  silk, 
black  shot  with  crimson  or  yellow  embroidery, 
crimson  with  green,  blue,  or  white,  yellow  wiUi 
deep  crimson  and  blue,  all  producing  ridi,  har- 
monious, and  even  gorgeous  effects,  but  without 
the  least  appearance  of  or  approach  to  glaring 
colour,  or  offence  to  the  most  critical  taste.  They 
are  colours  and  effects  which  suit  the  dark  or  fair 
complexions  of  the  people  of  the  country ;  for  an 
Indian  lady  who  can  afford  to  be  choice  in  the 
selection  of  her  wardrobe,  is  as  particular  as  to 
what  will  suit  her  especial  colour— dark  or  com- 
paratively fair— as  a  lady  of  Britain  or  France. 
At  the  London  Exhibition  of  1862,  silk  pieces, 
figured  and  gold  embroidered,  were  sent  from 
Bahawulpur  by  H.H.  the  Nawab. 

Assam. — As  each  householder  reels,  spins,  and 
weaves  his  own  cloth,  the  holiday  attire  of  the 
Assamese  is  usually  of  silk.  In  Dnrung,  a  t*han 
of  good  silk  measuring  10  yards  can  be  purchased 
for  from  5  to  10  rupees,  according  to  the  fineness. 
The  cloth  is  occasionally  coloured,  but  the  Assam- 
ese silks  are  usually  of  the  natural  colour  as  wound 
from  the  cocoon. 

Afghanistan, — Silks  are  considerably  manufac- 
tured at  Kandahar.  In  Kashmir,  since  1871,  silk 
is  increasing.  The  silk  of  Herat,  Jalalabad,  K&bul, 
and  Kandf^ar  is  diiefly  consumed  in  their  domes- 
tic manufactures. 

The  larvse  of  many  European  moths  produce  a 
strong  silk;  the  native  silk-worms  of  America 
j^eld  a  material  which  has  been  manufactoml 
into  hani&erchiefs,  stockings,  etc.,  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Chilpandngo,  Tixtala,  and  other  places 
of  South  America.  The  anciait  Mexicans  used 
the   internal   layers  of   white   cocoons,    whieh 
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BtroQgly  resemble  Ghineae  paper,  as  a  material  for 
writing  on. 

Wild  silks. — The  only  cocoons  at  present  utilized 
in  India,  besides  those  of  the  several  species  of 
mulberry-feeding  worms  of  the  genus  Bombyx, 
are  those  wild  ones  of  five  species  of  Attacus,  viz. 
A.  atlas,  cynthia,  Edwardsia,  and  Ricini,  and 
perhaps  A.  selene,  with  eight  species  of  Auther^a, 
viz.  An.  A^ama,  Frithii,  Heiferi,  mezankooria, 
nebulosa,  paphia,  and  Ferotteti,  and  Cricula 
trifenestrata. 

The  wild  silk  insects  of  British  India  are  found 
on  the  following  trees : — Artemisia,  sp.^  Bauhinia 
parviflora,  Boswellia  thurifera,  Gareya  sphserica, 
Carissa  carandas,  Cassia  lanceolata,  Celastrus  mon- 
tana,  Ghloroxylon  Swietenia,  Conocarpua  latifolia, 
Dillenia  speciosa,  Ficus  Benjamina,  F.  t'siela, 
F.  religiosa,  Lagerstrsemia  Indica,  L.  parviflora, 
Moras,  sp,^  Nauclea  cadamba,  Osbeckia,  5/>., 
Ricinus  communis,  Salmalia  Malabarica,  Syzigium 
jambolanum,  Tectona  grandis,  Terminalia  glabra, 
Ter.  catappa,  Ter.  tomentosa,  Ter.  an  una, 
Tetranthera  lancesefolia,  Tet.  monopetala,  Vatica 
Tobiista,  Zizyphus  jujaba,  Z.  zylopyrus.  In 
Ceylon,  Antheraea  mylitta,  Drury^  feeds  on  the 
country  almond  (Tenninalia  catappa)  and  the 
Ricinus  communis  or  castor-oil  plant. 

The  wild  moth  most  commonly  met  with  in 
Southern  India  appears  to  be  S.  paphia.  The 
caterpillar  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  country 
almond  tree  (Terminalia  oatappa),  whence  it  is 
often  called  the  almond  moth.  It  is  also  found 
on  the  leaves  of  the  ber  tree,  Zizyphus  jujubaj 
the  casuarina,  etc.  The  cocoons  are  ingeniously 
attached  to  the  twiggy  branches  of  the  ber 
(Zizyphus  jujuba)  by  a  long  stalk,  terminating  in 
a  ring,  enourcling  the  branch.  In  the  thicker 
foliage  of  the  casuarina,  the  silk  is  woven  among 
the  leaves  without  the  above  provision.  It  has 
not  been  obtained  in  any  quantify  from  this  source 
in  the  Madras  Presidency. 

Tasseh  silk  cloth  is  much  used  for  ladies'  and 
children's  dresses,  and  in  most  parts  in  India  for 
native  use,  being  worn  by  Hindus  for  certain 
ritual  ceremonies,  and  while  bathing. 

Ahmadabad  has  long  held  a  prominent  place 
as  a  silk-manufacturing  city.  Its  kimkhabs  and 
brocades,  though  not  quite  so  rich'  as  those  of 
Benares,  are  much  sought  alter  in  consequence  of 
their  durability  and  non -fading  qualities  of  their 
gold  tissues.  Its  mushroos  are  supposed  to  be 
the  best  in  India,  and  its  ordinary  silk  cloths  are 
also  in  good  demand. 

Dr.  Forbes  Watson's  Textile  Fabrics  of  India 
includes  silk  piece-goods,  and  loongees'and  sarees 
of  cotton  and  silk  used  conjointly,  from  Surat ; 
embroidery  of  gold  and  silver  on  silk  from 
Satara ;  silk  piece  -  goods  from  Ahmadnaggur  ; 
silk  piece-goods  and  silk  and  cotton  sarees  m>m 
Belgaum ;  silk  and  cotton  loongees  from  Bombay  ; 
and  silk  and  cotton  sarees  from  Dharwar.  Ber- 
hampore,  near  Kandesb,  also  manufactures  silk, 
and  there  are  small  colonies  of  weavers  at  Jin- 
jerra,  Yeola,  Tanna,  and  Revdanda  (in  Colaba). 
The  establishment  of  the  manufactm*e  at  the  two 
last  places  seems  to  be  due  to  the  Portuguese. 

In  Europe,  the  silk-worm  is  the  caterpillar  of 
the  Bombyz  mori.  The  eggs  are  smaller  than 
grams  of  mustard  seed,  very  numerous,  slightly 
flattened,  yellowish  at  first,  but  changing  in  a  few 
days  to  a  blue  or  slate  colour,    m  temperate 


climates  they  can  be  preserved  through  the  winter 
without  hatching  until  the  time  when  the  mul- 
berry tree  puts  forth  its  leaves  in  the  following 
spring.  The  sUk-worm,  when  first  hatched,  is 
aoout  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and  of  a  dark 
colour.  If  supplied  with  appropriate  food,  it 
remains  contentedly  in  one  spot  *,  this  is  the  case 
throughout  its  changes,  so  that  there  is  uo  trouble 
in  retaining  it  within  bounds,  as  there  would  be 
with  some  other  caterpillars.  After  eight  days* 
feeding  and  rapid  increase  of  size,  it  prepares  to 
change  its  skin,  the  first  skin  having  oecome  too 
small  for  its  body.  It  remains  three  days  without 
food,  during  which  time  a  secretion  forms  on  the 
surface  of  the  new  skin,  which  helps  the  cater- 
pillar to  cast  off  the  old  one ;  but  the  operation 
IS  further  facilitated  by  silken  lines  which  the 
insect  casts  off  and  fixes  to  the  adjacent  objects  \ 
these  hold  the  old  skin  tightly,  while  the  cater- 
pillar creeps  out  of  it.  The  whole  covering  of 
the  body  is  thus  cast  off,  including  that  of  the 
feet,  and  of  the  teeth  and  jaws ;  but  it  is  done  with 
difficulty,  and  sometimes  the  skin  breaks,  and  a 
portion  of  it  remains  attached  to  the  hinder  part 
of  the  body,  compressing  it,  and  usually  causing 
death.  The  newly  moulted  worm  is  pale  in  colour, 
and  wrinkled ;  but  it  immediately  recovers  its 
appetite,  and  grows  so  rapidly  that  the  new  skin 
is  soon  filled  out,  and  in  nve  days  another  moult 
becomes  necessary.  Four  of  these  moults  and 
renewals  of  the  skin  brinff  the  caterpillar  to  its 
full  size,  when  its  appetite  becomes  voracious,  and 
the  succulent  parts  of  the  mulberry  leaves  dis- 
appear with  extraordinary  rapidity.  The  insect 
is  now  nearly  3  inches  long ;  its  structure  con- 
sists of  12  membranous  rings,  which  contract 
and  elongate  as  the  body  moves.  There  are  8 
pairs  of  legs,  the  first  8  pairs  being  covered  with 
a  shelly  or  scaly  substance,  which  also  invests  the 
head.  The  mandibles  are  strong,  and  indented 
Uke  a  saw.  Beneath  the  jaw  are  two  small  orifices 
through  which  tJie  insect  draws  its  silken  Hues. 
The  suk  is  a  fine  yellow  transparent  gum,  secreted 
in  slender  vessels,  which  are  described  as  being 
wound,  as  it  were,  on  two  spindles  in  the  stomach  ; 
these  vessel,  if  unfolded,  would  be  about  10 
inches  long.  The  insect  breathes  through  9  pairs 
of  spiracles  distributed  along  the  sides  of  the 
body.  The  caterpillar  has  7  small  eyes  near  the 
mouth ;  the  two  spots  higher  up  are  not  eyes,  but 
portions  of  the  skuU.  Arrivea  at  maturity,  the 
caterpillar  is  of  a  rich  golden  hue ;  it  leaves  off 
eating,  and  selects  a  comer  in  which  to  spin  its 
cocoon.  It  first  forms  a  loose  structure  of  floss 
silk,  and  then  within  it  the  closer  texture  of  its 
nest,  of  an  oval  shape.  Here  the  caterpillar  remains 
working  until  it  is  gradually  lost  sight  of  within 
its  own  beautiful  winding-sheet.  Taking  no  food 
and  emitting  this  large  quantity  of  silk,  its  body 
diminishes  one-half,  and  on  the  completion  of  its 
cocoon  it  changes  its  skin  once  more,  but  then 
becomes  an  apparently  inanimate  chiTsaUs  or 
aurdia,  with  a  smooth  brown  skin,  and  pointed 
at  one  end.  It  remains  in  this  corpse-like  state 
for  a  fortm'ght  or  three  weeks,  when  it  comes 
forth  a  perfect  winged  insect, — the  silk  moth.  In 
escaping  from  the  cocoon,  it  pushes  aside  the  fibres, 
first  moistening  the  interior  of  the  cocoon  with 
tasteless  liquid  from  its  mouth  to  dissolve  the  gum 
which  holos  the  fibres  together.  The  mouth  haa 
no  teeth,  therefore  it  cannot  gnaw  its  way  out  as 
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generally  supposed  In  the  perfect  fonn,  the 
insect  takes  no  food,  and  only  fives  two  or  three 
days.  The  female  dies  soon  after  laying  her  eggs, 
and  the  male  does  not  long  survive  her. 

The  domestic  treatment  of  the  silk-worm  has 
been  brought  to  great  perfection  in  Italy.  For- 
merly the  eggs  were  hatched  at  uncertain  periods, 
depending  on  the  natural  warmth  of  the  season, 
or  they  were  put  in  manure-beds,  or  were  worn 
in  little  bags  about  the  person  next  the  skin. 
They  are  now  hatched  in  an  apartment  heated  to 
the  proper  degree  by  a  stove ;  but  they  are  first 
wasned  in  water,  and  afterwards  in  wine,  to 
separate  light  eggs,  as  well  as  dirt,  and  the  gummy 
envelope  which  surrounds  the  heavy  ones.  The 
temperature  of  the  hatching-room  is  at  first  64°, 
but  18  gradually  raised  1  or  2  degrees  doily,  until 
it  reaches  82°,  which  it  is  not  to  exceed.  Pieces 
of  coarse  muslin,  or  of  white  paper  pierced  with 
holes,  are  placed  over  the  eggs  when  they  are 
about  to  be  hatched.  Through  these  the  worms 
creep  to  the  upper  surface,  and  are  removed  as 
soon  as  possible  to  a  cooler  place.  Young  leaves 
and  sprigs  of  mulberry  are  laid  upon  the  muslin 
or  paper,  when  the  worms  eagerly  settle  on  the 
leaves,  and  can  thus  be  transferred  to  trays,  and 
removed  to  the  nursery.  This  is  a  dry  room  of 
regulated  warmth,  with  windows  on  both  sides, 
so  that  free  ventilation  may  be  attainable.  Chlor- 
ide of  lime  should  be  in  use  to  purify  the  air, 
and  a  thermometer  and  hygrometer  to  regulate 
the  heat  and  moisture  :  the  latter  is  apt  to  abound 
where  silk-worms  are  kept,  and  is  very  prejudicial 
to  them.  Moist  exhalations  arise  from  the  leaves 
and  from  their  bodies.  Fennentation,  also,  soon 
takes  place  if  litter  and  dung  be  not  speedily 
removed  from  their  trays ;  these  are  fertile  sources 
of  disease  among  the  worms,  and  may  carry  off 
thousands  in  a  day.  80  lbs.  French  (=88  lbs. 
English)  of  cocoons  are  the  average  produce  from 
one  ounce  of  eggs. 

Diseases, — One  of  those  to  which  silk  -  worms 
are  liable  consists  of  the  formation  of  a  minute 
cryptogamous  plant  of  mildew  within  the  body 
of  the  living  insect.  Damp  and  fermenting  food 
and  litter  produce,  in  the  first  place,  among  the 
fatty  matter  of  the  body  of  the  caterpillar,  an 
infinite  number  of  sporules  supported  by  minute 
stems.  These  increase  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
vegetation  soon  pierces  the  skin,  gives  a  general 
mealy  appearance  to  the  body  of  the  caterpillar, 
ripens  its  seed,  which  is  borne  by  the  winds  to 
every  part  of  the  nursery,  carrying  contagion 
with  it,  and  at  length  causes  the  death  of  the 
worms.  The  dead  bodies  of  worms  or  moths  (for 
the  insect  is  infected  in  all  stages)  are  sources  of 
contagion,  unless  immediately  destroyed.  This 
disease  is  called  rauscardine  in  France,  calcinetto 
in  Italy.  The  French  name  arises  from  the 
resemblance  of  the  diseased  caterpillar  to  a  mealy 
kind  of  sugar-plum  made  in  Provence,  and  sold 
by  the  name  of  muscardine ;  the  Italian  name 
also  refers- to  the  chalky  or  mealy  surface  of  the 
skin.  Various  fumigations  and  washes  have  been 
tried,  in  order  to  purifv  iufected  niu^eries,  and  to 
preserve  others  from  the  ravages  of  this  malady ; 
a  solution  of  blue  vitriol,  the  sulphate  of  copper 
applied  to  the  wood-work,  frames,  etc.,  of  the 
nursery,  is  of  great  use  in  destroying  the  seeds  of 
the  fungus,  but  nothing  is  so  good  a  preservative 
as  rigid  attention  to  cleanliness  and  good  ventila- 


tion. The  improved  means,  first  employed  in 
Italy,  for  preserving  the  health  of  these  valuable 
insects,  are  due  to  (3ount  Dandolo,  who  gave 
particular,  and  scientific  attention  to  the  subject, 
and. superseded  many  an  absurd  custom  in  the 
rearing  of  silk- worms.  According  to  his  method, 
wicker  shelves  are  arranged  in  a  room  at  con- 
venient distances,  and  are  lined  with  paper  on 
which  the  worms  are  placed.  Such  worms  only 
are  placed  together  as  have  been  hatched  at  the 
same  time,  the  space  allowed  them  being,  for  each 
ounce  of  egg,  8  square  feet  during  the  first  a^e, 
15  feet  for  the  second  age,  35  feet  for  the  third 
age,  82i  feet  for  the  fourth,  and  about  200  feet 
for  the  fifth  age.  The  mulberry  leaves  are  chopped, 
in  order  to  present  a  large  number  of  freen-cut 
edges  to  the  young  insect  Four  meals  a-day,  as 
a  regular  rule,  and  luncheons  between  when  the 
worms  are  particularly  voracious,  is  the  liberal 
allowance  for  their  sulisistence.  The  temperature 
at  which  silk-worms  are^healthiest  appears  to  be 
from  68°  to  75°,  though  they  are  ame  to  bear  a 
much  higher  temperature.  Alternations  of  heat 
and  cold  are  exceedingly  injurious  to  them. 

The  muscardine  disease  is  produced  by  Botrytis 
Bassiana ;  the  still  more  terrible  pebrine  disease 
is  caused  by  a  minute  vibrio-like  organism. 

In  Madagascar^  there  is  said  to  be  an  indigenous 
silk-worm  of  great  size,  fed  in  the  open  fields  on 
the  pigeon-pea  (Ambira  vatry),  and  yielding  very 
large  cocoons.  Little  attention,  however,  is  paid 
to  it  by  the  natives.  This  is  probably  the  silJc  of 
which  Mr.  Consiil  Pakenham  writes,  11th  August 
1869,  '  There  ia  another  silk  in  Madagascar  much 
esteemed  on  account  of  its  strength,  which  is  said 
to  be  collected  in  a  state  of  floes  in  the  interior, 
and  afterwards  treated  much  the  same  as  cotton.' 
Mr.  Pakenham  states  that  M.  de  I^astelle  imported 
Bombyx  eggs  from  China,  introduced  the  mulberry, 
and  set  up  a  regular  establishment  at  Taraatave, 
which  produced  several  thousand  pounds  of  fine 
silk. —  Von  Mtteller ;  Four  Reports  on  Japan  SUl\ 
by  F.  0.  Adams,  1870-1871 ;  Mr,  Consul  J.  Troup  s 
Tour  in  Japan,  1870;  China  Imperial  Customs 
Silk  Report,  1881;  Ure's  Dictionary;  Trade 
Accounts,  Statistical  Abstract,  and  Accounts  of 
Trade  of  Great  Britain  and  British  India ;  Wild 
Silks  of  India,  by  Thomas  Wardle,  1880;  Collection 
of  Papers  regarding  Tasar  Silk,  1879;  Wm.  C, 
Wyckoff,  The  Silk  Goods  of  America,  1879; 
Williams^  Middle  Kingdom ;  Sir  J.  Sheil,  in  Mark- 
ham^s  Embassy;  Royle*s  Arts  and  Manufactures 
and  Productive  Resources  of  India,  p.  497;  Morri- 
son^s  Compendious  Description ;  Geoghegan,  Silk  in 
India,  Calcutta,  1872 ;  Capt,  Ilutton ;  Dr.  Ilors- 
field  and  Mr.  Moore's  Lepidopterous  Insects; 
Harris''  Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Bible ;  Chinese  Repository  ; 
Juries^  Reports  and  Catalogues  of  Exhibitions ; 
Davies*  Chinese;  Fortunes  Residence;  TennenCs 
Ceylon;  Dr.  Walker  in  Madras  J.  Lit.  and 
Science;  Yule's  Cathay;  Hue's  Chinese  Empire; 
PowelCs  Handbook. 

SILK-WORM  GUT.  The  substance  which  is 
secreted  through  the  mouth  of  the  silk-worm,  while 
in  the  body  of  the  animal  appears  as  a  visoous 
liquid,  which  becomes  solid  when  in  contact  with 
the  air.  If  a  silk-worm  be  taken  when  about  to 
spin  its  cocoon,  and  immersed  for  twelve  hours 
in  vinegar,  on  opening  the  reservoir  whidl  con- 
tains the  liquid  uik,  this  may  be  drawn  out  in  the 
form  of  thiVads  as  thick  as  a  common-sized  knit- 
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ting  needle,   and  of  grreat  tenacity.     They  are 
used  for  fishing-lines. — Dr,  T.  L.  Phipson,  p.  12. 

SILK  COTTONS  are  products  of  several  plants, 
Bombyx,  Salmalia,  Eriodendron,  Ochroma  lago- 
pus,  the  feathery,  silk -like  material  in  Calotropis 
pods  and  the  Cryptostegia.  The  red  cotton  tree 
is  the  Salmalia  Malabarica,  and  white  cotton  tree, 
Eriodendron  anfractuosum.  Bombyx  ceiba  and 
Salmalia  Malabarica  capsules,  on  bursting,  dis- 
play a  flocculent  substance,  often  mistaken  by 
travellers  for  cotton.  Mr.  Williams,  of  Jubbulpur, 
succeeded  in  spinning  and  weaving  some  of  it  so 
as  to  form  a  very  good  coverlet.  It  might  be 
used  for  stuffing  pillows,  muffs,  or  coverlets,  for 
wadding,  or  for  conversion  into  half-stuff  for 
paper-makers,  perhaps  for  making  gun-cotton. 
In  the  Trans,  of  the  Agri-Hortic.  Soc.  iii.  p.  274, 
there  is  a  report  from  the  Society  of  Arts  on  two 
pieces  of  cloth  made  from  the  Salmalia  ;  but  it  is 
observed  that,  from  the  shortness  of  the  staple  of 
the  down,  and  its  elasticity,  it  could  not  be  spun 
by  cotton-spiuDing  machinery.  The  silky  down 
of  the  Cryptostegia  is  strong,  and  might  be  applied 
to  some  textile  manufactures. 

In  other  countries,  plants  yielding  this  product 
are — Eriodendron  Caribb»uai, Don;  Er.samauna; 
Pachura  barrigon.  Seem,;  Chorisa  speciosa, 
Bengiut. ;  Eriocephalus,  sp.,  of  Africa. 

The  silk  cotton  of  the  Eriodendron  anfractuosum 
is  used  in  England  for  stuffing  the  pads  of  trusses. 
Cloth  has  been  manufactured  from  au  admixture 
of  cotton  and  the  floss  of  the  mudar  (Calotropis 
gigantea)  and  the  ak  (C.  Hamiltonii),  which 
produce  this  floss  in  great  abimdance.    Messrs. 


it  to  account,  if  obtainable  in  clean,  good  condi- 
tion at  £35  per  ton.  The  charges  of  the  down 
are  merely  those  of  the  labour  employed  and  the 
packing.  It  may  be  collected  at  about  1  rupee  8 
annas  (3s.)  per  maund  (82  lbs.).  The  plant  is  to 
be  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  everywhere, 
growing  most  luxuriantly  in  dry,  sandy  tracts 
where  nothing  else  will  flourish.  The  down  ought 
to  be  collected  in  May  and  June,  and  spread  at 
least  over  two  months. — Mason  ;  Royle ;  Madras 
Ex.  Jur,  Rep, 

SILL  AGO,  a  genus  of  fishes,  of  the  family 
Trichinidse,  and  group  Trichinina.  The  following 
species  are  known  to  occur  in  the  S.  and  E.  of 
Asia  : — 

Sillago  sihama,  Fonk,  Red  Sea,  Indian  Seas. 

S.  Japonioa,  Schleg,,  Moluccas,  Japan. 

S.  maculata,  Q,  and  O.,  AuBtralin,  Archipelago. 

S.  punctata,  C.  amd  F.,  Australian  Seas. 

S.  cilia ta,  C.  and  V.,  Australian  Seas. 

S.  macrolepis,  Bieek,  Batavia,  Bali. 

S.  chondropus,  Bleek,  Moluccas. 

8.  domina,  C.  and  F.,  Bay  of  Bengal,  Archipelago; 
syn.  of  Uroscopus  cognatus. 

S.  Malabarica,  Block,  Smneid,  ;  syn.  of  Scisna  Mala- 
barica, BL,  Sehin,  PL,  Eusaell,  cxiii.,  Soring, 

S.  Malabarica,  Cuv.,  J?.  ^.  ii. 

S.  actua,  G.  and  F.  iii.  p.  400. 

S.  aotua,  BUeky  Verh,,  Batav.,  Gen.  xxii.  25,  61-64. 
Ikan  Ubi  of  the  Malays  of  Penang. 

SILONG  or  Selones,  the  chain  of  islands  of  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  is  frequented  by  the  Silong,  a 
mild,  peaceful,  and  honest  race,  and  little  given  to 
crime.  They  believe  that  nats  or  spirits  dwell  in 
the  sea,  land,  air,  trees,  and  stones ;  but  they  do 
not  invoke  or  sacrifice  to  them,  nor  are  they 
symbolized.  Their  number  does  not  exceed  1000. 
They  are  fishermen,  living  in  their  boats  or  beneath 


trees  on  the  beaches  till  the  monsoon  becomes 
severe,  when  they  construct  slight  huts.  They 
subsist  entirely  on  turtle,  fish,  and  shell-fish. 
They  are  timid,  reserved,  and  difficult  of  approach. 
All  these  characteristics  they  possess  in  common 
with  most  of  the  Orang  Laut  seamen  who 
frequent  the  creeks,  islands,  and  solitary  shores 
of  both  sides  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  the 
Johore  Archipelago,  and  they  are  probably  a 
portion  of  the  same  race.  In  a  small  Silong 
vocabulary  Mr.  O^Hiley  notices  its  strong  Siamese 
affinities.  But  it  has  relations  to  other  Ultra- 
Indian  aud  even  to  Chinese  languages,  which  show 
that  it  is  not  a  mere  offset  of  the  Siamese,  but 
probably  a  sister  language. — The  Silom  Trihe^  by 
J,  R,  Logan,  in  J.  Ind,  Archip.,  1850 ;  Vr,  Heifer, 
J.  Beng.  As.  Soc,  1839,  p.  986.     See  India. 

SILPHID^,  a  family  of  insects.  One  species, 
Apatetica  Leboides,  Weslwood,  occurs  in  the 
Himalaya;  length  four  lines^  with  black  and 
shining  elytra,  brassy-green. 

SILPUIUM  is  the  Silphion  of  the  Greeks. 
Two  kinds  of  this  substance  were  described  ;  one, 
from  Gyrene,  was  probably  yielded  by  Thapsia 
silphium,  a  native  of  North  Africa ;  and  the  other 
was  most  likely  asafoatida,  which  has  been  em- 
ployed medicinally  by  Asiatics  from  very  early 
times. 

SILUAR  or  Sluar.  Malay.  Trousers  or 
drawers  of  different  lengths,  and  receiving  separ- 
ate names. 

SILURUS,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  family 
Siluridse.  The  following  species  occur  in  the 
south-east  of  Asia :  —  S.  asotus,   Linn.,  China, 


Thresher  and  Glenny  reported  their  ability  to  turn    Japan ;  S.  Afghana,  G'^Ar.,  Afghanistan ;  S.  Cochin- 


Chinensis,  C.  and  V.,  Cochin-China ;  S.  Mala- 
baricus,  C.  and  V.,  Malabar.  Parts  of  the  sounds 
of  Silurus  glanis  and  barbel  are  boiled,  but  as 
the  glue  does  not  entirely  dissolve,  the  liquid  is 
strained  to  separate  filaments  from  the  gelatine. 
Besides  these,  the  cartilaginous  and  tendinous 
part  of  several  fishes  are  boiled  down  to  form 
fish-glue.  31  genera  of  the  Sfluridseare  known 
to  occur  in  the  seas  and  fresh  waters  around 
India,  Ceylon,  and  Burma,  26  of  them  being 
fresh  water.  The  marine  species  of  the  Siluroid 
genus  Arius  and  its  allies  have  large  eggs, 
which  are  frequently  found  in  the  mouths  of  the 
males,  and  are  believed  to  be  hatched  there. — 
Day. 

SILVER. 

Fazzeh,  Faddab,  .  Abab. 

N'gway, ....  BuBir. 

Yin,  Feh-kin,  .    .  Chin. 

Solv, Dan. 

^ver,     ....  Dot. 


Malat. 

Maleal. 

.  Febs. 

.      FOL. 


Perak,  Salaka, 
Riaki,  .     .     . 
Sim,  Nokra,  . 
Srebro,     .     . 

Prata, POBT. 

Serebro,  ....     Bus. 
Sveta,  Rajata,  .      Sansk. 

Peddi, Singh. 

Plata, Sp. 

Safvor, Sw. 

VeUi, Tam. 

Vendi,     ....     Tel. 
GhyumuBb,  ...    .  TUBK. 


Argent, Fb. 

Silber,     ....      Geb. 

Chandi, GuJ. 

Keseph,  ....     Heb. 
Rupa,  Ohandi,      .    Hind. 

Argento, It. 

Salaka,    ....      Jav. 
Argentam,  ....  Lat. 

Silver  is  one  of  the  most  anciently  known  of 
the  metals.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  Genesis  xx. 
16,  and  afterwards  frequently.  In  Abraham's 
time  it  was  common,  and  according  to  Genesis 
xxiii.  15,  traffic  was  carried  on  with  it.  Joshua 
vi.  18,  19,  says,  '  And  ye,  in  any  wise  keep  your- 
selves from  the  accursed  thing.  But  all  the  silver, 
and  gold,  and  veB0el6  of  brass  and  iron,  are  con- 
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secrated  unto  the  Lord/  It  is  on  this  principle 
that  the  Brahmanical  Hindus  act.  A  Brahman 
will  receive  from  any  caste,  however  degraded, 
gold,  silver,  etc,  but  to  receive  from  Sudras  food 
or  garments,  etc,  would  be  considered  as  a  great 
degradation. 

Silver  is  found  native  and  also  combined  with 
sulphur  in  considerable  quantities,  also  as  a  chlor- 
ide, and  alloyed  with  other  metals,  especially 
lead,  gold,  antimony,  arsenic,  copper.  It  is  separ- 
ated from  its  ores  by  the  process  of  amalgama- 
tion, and  is  largely  coined  into  the  money  of 
various  denominations  of  many  countries ;  it  is 
largely  used  for  ornament  and  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, and,  being  little  liable  to  alteration  or  to 
be  affected  by  re-agents,  it  is  much  employed  for 
surgical  instruments  and  for  vessels  for  chemical 
purposes. 

Silver  is  obtained  in  many  countries.  An 
ore  of  galena  or  sulphuret  of  lead  at  Jungumraz- 
piUay,  in  the  Kumool  district,  is  rich  in  silver. 
One  specimen  of  the  Kumool  ore  contained  up- 
wards of  1  per  cent,  of  silver,  or  374  ounces  in  the 
ton,  the  quantity  of  lead  and  silver  together  being 
only  45  per  cent.,  which  was  occasioned  by  there 
being  a  considerable  quantity  of  gangue  dissemin* 
ated  through  the  portion  examined.  Another 
specimen  from  Kumool  was  found  to  contain  175 
oz.,  or  3  dwt.  in  the  ton.  This,  however,  accords 
with  the  minute  researches  of  Durochet,  who 
found  that  when  sulphide  of  silver  is  associated 
with  the  sulphides  of  other  metals,  it  is  always 
unequally  distributed.  It  is  found  to  be  advan- 
tageous to  separate  the  precious  metal  where  it 
exists  to  the  extent  of  only  6  ounces  in  the  ton. 

Mr.  AY.  Main  waring  found  it  in  the  Madura 
district  in  a  native  sulphuret  of  zinc  (blende). 
Captain  Arthur  discovered  this  metal  in  Mysore, 
boui  in  its  native  state  (in  thin  plates  adhering  to 
some  specimens  of  gold  crystallized  in  minute 
cubes)  and  as  a  muriate  in  an  ore  containing 
sulphur  and  oxide  of  iron. 

Grey  silver-ore  occurs  in  the  beds  of  the  rivulets 
of  the  Kupputgode  range,  and  Heyne  (Tracts,  p. 
315)  states  that  it  occurs  in  the  galena  of  the 
Nellore  and  Galastri  districts.  Silver  occurs  in 
the  galena  of  Kulu.  The  *  silver  country  of  the 
Waziri,'  in  Kulu,  covers  677  miles,  and  abounds 
in  silver  ores,  some  producing  1  in  16  parts  of 
silver.  Mr.  Ball  mentions  its  occurrence  in  over 
twenty  British  districts. 

Silver  is  said  to  be  in  considerable  quantity 
near  Lhaasa,  but  it  is  not  worked. 

Silver  is  found  in  many  localities  in  the  Shan 
States  to  the  east  of  the  Irawadi  river,  but  the 
most  prolific  mines  are  those  situated  at  Bawyine, 


of  the  province  of  Moong-meet.  From  this  mine 
alone,  it  is  stated  that  about  40  viss  of  pure  silver 
are  produced  per  day  (a  rich  argentiferous  galena, 
it  is  supposed,  yielding  1^  per  cent,  of  silver). 
From  the  difficulty  of  carriage,  the  lead  cannot  be 
brought  away  with  profit,  but  the  silver  fully  and 
amply  repays  the  entire  cost  of  working  the  mines, 
which  are  worked  by  about  10,000  Chinese,  as  the 
Bunnese  dislike  the  employment  If  the  state- 
ments be  even  near  the  truth,  that  at  Baudween 
must  be  one  of  the  richest  silver  mines  in  the 
world;  and  though  there  are  said  to  be  many 
other  mines  in  the  Shan  country,  that  of  Baudween 
is  by  much  the  most  productive 

At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1857,  a  rich  ore  of 
argentiferous  galena  was  exhibited  from  Martaban 
by  Dr.  Brandis,  granular  or  in  minute  crystals, 
with  silver  passing  through  it  in  thready  veins. 
This  ore,  assayed  by  Dr.  Scott,  was  found  to  con- 
tain about  80  per  cent,  of  silver  lead.  The 
quantity  of  silver  was  found  to  vary  in  the  portion 
examined  from  70  to  300  ounces  in  the  ton  of  ore. 
By  Pattinson's  mode  for  separating  the  silver,  tlie 
process  proves  remunerative  where  only  7  ounces 
of  silver  can  be  obtained  from  a  ton  of  metal.  The 
Rev.  Francis  Mason,  M.A.,  says  the  limestone  of 
the  provinces  probably  contains  a  larger  quantity 
of  lead.  In  tine  valley  of  the  Salwin  there  is  a 
rich  vein  of  argentiferous  galena,  which  is  reported 
to  appear  on  the  surface.  Dr.  Morton  sent  a 
specimen  to  England  for  analysis,  and  Professor 
Mitchell  said  it  contained  lead,  sulphur,  silver, 
gold  (traces),  lime,  magnesia,  iron,  silica,  and 
carbonic  acid.    It  is  a  sulphuret  of  lead  or  galena. 

Mr.  O^Riley  had  a  specimen  of  an  ore  of  silver, 
antimony,  copper,  and  sulphur  brought  him,  which 
produced  35  per  cent  of  silver;  and  the  Tavoy 
gold,  it  would  appear,  contains  nearly  10  per  cent 
of  the  same  metal. 

Much  silver  was  brought  formerly  from  Tonquin 
in  Annam  in  exchange  for  zinc,  and  from  Cam- 
bodia. 

Crawfurd  says  that  no  veins  of  this  metal  have 
been  discovered  in  any  of  the  islands  of  the  Malay 
or  Philippine  Archipelagos,  many  of  which  con- 
tain abundant  stores  of  iron,  gold,  tin,  and  anti- 
mony. A  small  quantity  of  it,  however,  appears 
to  be  contained  in  all  the  gold  of  these  countries, 
and  it  is  said  that  on  the  island  of  Banca  thei» 
are  silver  mines,  but  the  sultan  had  a  great  objec- 
tion to  their  being  worked. 

Silver  mines  are  quite  as  numerous  in  Japan  as 
those  of  gold.  In  one  year  the  Portuguese,  while 
they  had  the  trade,  exported  in  silver  £587,500 
sterling. 

Silver  is  brought  from  Yunnan,  near  the  borders 


Kyouktch,  and  Toung-byne,  near  Thee-baw,  to  the    of  Cochin-China,  and  the  mines  in  that  direction 
N.E.  of  Mandalay .     It  is  mixed  with  lead,  and  is,  I  must  be  both  extensive  and  easily  worked  to  afford 


in  fact,  a  rich  argentiferous  galena.  One  mine, 
the  Kampanee,  wUl  yield  as  much  as  40  tikals  of 
silver  and  25  viss  of  lead  from  one  basket  of  the 
ore ;  while  the  poorest  mine  gives  4  tikals  of  silver 
and  30  viss  of  lead.  Other  mines  exist,  such  as 
the  Baudween,  Baudweengyee,  and  Sagaing.   The 


such  large  quantities  as  have  been  exported.  In 
China,  silver  is  obtained  from  Cbing-shui,  lien- 
chau,  Shau-chau-fu,  Chau-chau-fa,  Shan-king-fu, 
and  Kau-chau-fu  (Kwang-tung) ;  also  from  the 
ishind  of  Hainan,  from  Kwei-lin-fu,  liu-chau-fUf 
King-yuen-f  u,  and  Sin-chau-f  a  in  Kwang-si ;  from 


supply  of  silver  obtained  hitherto  has  been  suffi-  I  Wu-ting-chau  in  Yunnan ;   from  Chang-teh-fa 


cient  for  the  requirements  of  Burma  in  conjunction 
with  the  imports  from  Yunnan. 

Silver  mines  were  seen  by  Major  Slade's  party 
near  the  Tapeng  river,  not  far  from  Ponsee. 
Baudween  is  north  -  east  from  Amarapura  and 
•lose  to  the  boundary  of  China,  in  the  it.E.  comer 


and  Ho-nan-fu  in  Ho-nan;  from  Si-gnao-fa  in 
Shen-si;  and  from  Kung-chang-fu  in  Kaa-aa. 
According  to  the  Wan-chau  topography,  the 
working  of  rilver  was  disconttnued  in  ^e  reign 
of  Wan-lih  (1615)  in  oonieqnence  of  imperial 
prohibition. 
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There  have  been  in  all  countries  in  historic 
ttmes  great  changes  in  the  value  of  silver  com- 
l>ared  with  that  of  gold.  In  British  India,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  19th  centiury,  a  tola  (180  grains) 
of  gold  could  be  purchased  for  15  or  16  tolas  of 
Rilver,  but  in  the  period  between  1870  and  1883, 
a  tola  of  gold  was  costing  even  23  tolas  of  silver. 
Silver  has  long  been  selected  as  a  medium  of 
exchange  or  standard  of  value;  but  at  certain 
periods  of  history  its  purchasing  power  has  under- 
gone very  great  alterations.  Between  the  reign 
of  Edward  iii.  and  the  accession  of  ElizabeUi, 
silver  rose  stea'lilv  in  value,  at  the  end  of  that 
period  its  purchasing  power  being  double  what  it 
was  at  the  beginning.  In  other  words,  one  ounce 
cf  silver  at  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  would  buy 
»lmost  as  much  as  two  ounces  in  the  time  of 
p]dward  iii.  The  causes  of  this  extraordinary 
rise  seem  to  have  been  the  gradual  exhaustion  of 
tiie  old  mines  and  the  growUi  of  wealth  and  trade 
in  Europe.  The  discovery  of  the  mines  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  caused  a  great  and  rapid  fall,  so  that  at 
the  accession  of  Charles  i.  the  purchasing  power 
of  silver  was  only  about  one-third  of  what  it  had 
been  at  the  accession  of  Elizabeth.  During  the 
following  two  centuries  and  a  half  there  was  little 
alteration.  The  working  of  the  Spanish  American 
mines  thus  so  reduced  the  value  of  silver  that  it 
took  three  ounces  to  buy  what  one  ounce  previ- 
ously would  have  bought  Silver  thus  became 
thrice  as  cheap  as  in  the  middle  of  the  Tudor 
period,  and  fifty  per  cent  cheaper  than  at  the 
time  of  Crecy.  The  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru 
yielded  gold  as  well  as  silver,  but  the  latter  far 
more  abundantly.  Gold  therefore  also  fell  in 
value,  but  not  so  much  as  silver.  In  the  middle 
ages  one  ounce  of  gold  exchanged  for  ten  of 
silver ;  in  1792,  when  the  United  States  adopted 
the  dollar  coinage,  they  fixed  the  proportion  at 
one  to  fifteen.  In  other  words,  the  silver  dollar 
was  to  weigh  as  much  as  fifteen  gold  dollars.  By 
this  Act  silver  was  overvalued,  and  accordingly, 
in  1808,  when  France  adopted  the  franc  system, 
the  Minister  Qandin  fixed  the  proportion  at  one 
to  fifteen  and  a  half.  Gaudin  undervalued  as 
Hamilton  overvalued  silver,  and  the  consequences 
were  very  curious.  Fifteen  dollars^  weight  of 
silver  in  the  open  market  and  as  bullion  would 
not  buy  one  dollar^s  weight  of  gold,  but  when 
coined  it  would.  Consequently  it  was  profitable 
to  every  person  who  had  silver  to  get  it  coined. 
Furthermore,  it  was  profitable  to  every  person 
who  had  to  pay  money  to  pay  it  in  silver,  for  the 
silver  passed  for  more  than  it  was  intrinsically 
worth.  Silver,  therefore,  was  alone  sent  to  the 
mint,  and  silver  only  passed  from  hand  to  hand. 
AVhat  became  of  the  gold  ?  It  was  legal  tender 
just  as  silver  was,  for  the  United  States  adopted 
the  bi-metallic  system.  Either  gold  or  silver, 
therefore,  would  discharge  debts  to  any  amount 
But  to  pay  gold  would  be  to  incur  loss.  Con- 
sequently it  disappeared  from  the  American 
circulation,  and  was  exported  to  France.  France 
also  adopted  bi-metaUism,  but  as  she  undervalued 
silver  it  would  have  been  a  loss  to  send  it  to 
the  mint  Accordingly,  silver  was  exported  from 
France  to  the  United  States  in  return  for  the 
gold  sent  by  the  latter.  The  United  States  find- 
ing their  gold  gone,  decided  upon  getting  it  back  ; 
and  in  1^4  they  re-valued  the  metals,  fixing  the 
proportion  then  at  one  to  sixteen.    They  thus 


passed  from  one  error  to  another.  As  they  had 
previously  over-estimated  eilver,  they  now  under- 
estimated it,  and  the  result  was  precisely  the 
reverse  of  what  had  before  occurred.  The  whole 
of  the  silver  was  exported,  and  gold  took  its 
place.  So  complete  was  the  substitution,  indeed, 
that  since  1851  not  a  single  silver  dollar  had  been 
coined  by  the  American  mints,  although  the  law 
making  silver  a  legal  tender  equally  with  gold  re- 
mained upon  the  Statute  Book  until  1873.  Here 
we  have  a  double  illustration,  as  complete  as  if  it 
had  been  intended  for  verification,  of  the  influence 
of  mere  coinage  laws  on  the  movement  of  tho 
precious  metals.  In  the  course  of  half  a  century 
we  find  gold  expelled  from  the  United  States  and 
silver  from  France,  and  then  silver  swept  away 
from  the  former  and  gold  from  the  latter.  Not  • 
withstanding  previous  experience,  Germany  has 
recently  demonetized  a  silver  coinage,  substituting 
for  it  a  gold  one. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  and  Australia 
had  a  considerable  effect  upon  the  monet  ary  systems 
of  the  world,  but  to  a  far  less  extent  than  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  16th  century.  M.  Juglar  compiled 
a  series  of  tables  which  show  what  that  effect  was. 
From  1860  to  1864  the  excess  of  gold  imported 
into  France  over  that  exported  amounted  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  £136,000,000  sterling.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  exports  of  silver  exceeded  the  im- 
ports by  as  much  as  £63,000,000.  While,  therefore, 
the  amount  of  the  precious  metals  in  France  was 
increased  by  £73,000,000,  not  only  was  the  total 
augmentation  in  gold,  but  also  a  not  much  smaller 
value  of  silver  was  displaced  by  that  metal.  The 
first  effects  of  the  gold  discoveries  was  thus  to 
undo  what  had  taken  place  between  1834  and 
1854,  and  to  replace  gold  in  the  French  circula- 
tion. But  the  exported  silver  was  sent,  not  to  the 
United  States,  but  to  the  east  The  Public  Works 
policy  initiated  by  Lord  Dalhousie,  the  Mutiny, 
and  the  demand  for  Indian  cotton  caused  by  the 
American  Civil  War,  the  opening  up  of  China, 
and  subsequently  of  Japan,  all  created  an  extra- 
ordinary demand  for  silver,  which  the  abundance 
of  gold  enabled  Europe  to  spare.  In  the  period 
1864-74  a  change  took  place.  The  excess  of  the 
imports  of  gold  over  the  exports  in  this  period  was 
less  than  £68,000,000,  or  about  half  the  former 
excess.  But  in  the  case  of  silver,  instead  of  an 
excess  of  exports,  we  now  find  an  excess  of  im- 
ports amounting  to  £49,000,000.  Thus  in  the 
latter  period  there  was  an  excess  of  imports  of  both 
metals,  but  the  hnports  of  gold  had  greatly  fallen 
off,  whereas  those  of  silver  had  taken  the  place 
of  a  much  larger  deficit  And  this  occurred  in 
spite  of  the  large  sums  of  silver  exported  to 
Germany  to  pay  me  indemnity !  Another  fact  to 
be  borne  in  mind  is  that  the  change  set  in  before 
the  war,  consequently  before  the  demonetization 
of  silver  in  Germany,  before  the  depreciation  of 
silver  showed  itself,  and  before  the  increased  pro- 
duction of  the  American  silver  mines.  In  the 
spring  of  1865  the  American  Civil  War  came  to 
a  close.  The  Southern  ports  were  then  opened, 
American  cotton  began  to  arrive  in  Liverpool,  and 
the  demand  for  the  Indian  article  fell  off. 

In  London,  between  the  years  1833  and  1872, 
the  price  of  a  standard  ounce  of  bar  silver  ranged 
between  59*^^  and  62-]^d.  In  1873,  the  price  of 
silver  began  to  decline,  and  since  then  it  has  been 
Belling  as  under : — 
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1873,  .  59i*9d.  1877,  .  UU6.  1881,  .'  51}  Jd. 

1874,  .  58>jl.  1878,  .  52tVd.  1882,  .  51}^^. 

1875,  .  56fl.l.  1879,  .  51tV<1.  1883,  .  bO^, 

1876,  .  52|fd.  1880,  .  52^. 

In  1871  peace  was  declared  between  France 
and  Germany ;  in  1873  the  German  Government 
announced  the  demonetizing  of  silver ;  in  1874 
there  was  an  enormous  increase  of  bullion, 
£22,000,000,  mostly  gold.  In  1876  there  were 
remarkable  fluctuatioDS  in  rates  of  Indian  ex- 
changes and  bar  silver,  and  the  latter  touched  the 
lowest  price  on  record. 

Value  of  gold  and  silver  imported  from,  and  ex- 
ported to,  foreign  countries  at  ports  in  British 
India : — 


1847-48, . 
1857-58, . 
1867-08, . 
1877-78, . 
1879-80, . 
1880-81, . 
1881-82, . 
1882-83, . 


Gold— Imports. 

£1,048,778 

2,830,084 

4,775,924 

Rs.  1,57,89,273 

2,05,03,929 

3,67,20,576 

4,85,63,920 

5,09,51,324 


Silver—Imports. 

£922,185 

12,985,332 

6,999,450 

R8.  15,77,65,323 

9,60,50,019 

6,31,61,563 

6,46,63,889 

6.37,21,250 


Exports. 

£1,416,376 

766,384 

1,405.489 

Rs.  1,00,01,973 

1,73,52,586 

1,42,35,822 

1,08,73,390 

17,63,094 


Exports. 

1847-48,.  .  .  £9,662 

1867-58,.  .  .  47,011 

1867-68,.  .  .  166,457 

1877-78,.  .  .  Rs.  1,11,07,983 

1879-80,.  .  .  29,98,893 

1880-81,.  .  .  1,68,686 

1881-82,.  .  .  1,24,078 

1882-83,.  .  .  16,42,639 

— Mason;  Ball;  M,  Exh,;  Oldham;  Yule's  Embassy, 

SILVER  COINAGE.  Silver  is  the  legally  con- 
stituted medium  of  exchange  in  all  money  trans- 
actions throughout  the  British  Indian  possessions. 
The  extent  to  which  the  Hindu,  Muhammadan, 
and  British  rulers  of  India, have  issued  coins,  may 
be  shown  by  mentioning  that  in  1868  Surgeon- 
Major  Sheklton  in  a  pamphlet  gave  the  assays  of 
102  gold  mohurs,  62  hun  or  pagodas,  and  1  half 
pagoda,  24  gold  fanams  of  from  2  6  to  5*9  grains, 
and  21  foreign  cold  coins ;  but  of  silver  coins  he 
gave  456  rupees,  23  half  rupees,  6  fanams,  and 
a  damri. 

The  English  East  India  Company  kept  up  mints 
at  several  of  the  large  towns,  but  since  the  31st 
August  1869,  when  that  at  Madras  was  closed, 
minting  has  been  continued  only  at  Calcutta  and 
Bombay,  and  that  chiefly  for  silver;  for  in  the 
ten  years  1873  to  1882,  the  total  of  gold  coined 
was  £156,253 ;  for  silver,  £60,158,158;  and  of 
copper,  £679,171. 

Silver.        Copper.  Silver.        Ctoppcr. 

1873,  £3,980,914    £11,012    1878,  £16,180,326  £148,591 

1874,  2,370,006  14,461    1879,  7,210,770  66,648 

1875,  4,896,884  111,024    1880,  10,256,967  70,790 

1876,  2,560.218  105,660  |  1881,  4.249,676  18,560 

1877,  6,271,122  123,429  |  1882,  2,186,275  8,996 

Indian  System  of  Coinage  and  Currency, — The 
silver  rupee  was  introduced,  according  to  Abul 
Fazl,  by  Sher  Shah,  who  took  the  throne  of  Dehli 
from  Humayun  in  the  year  1542.  Previous*  to  his 
time,  the  Arabic  dirham  (silver  drachma),  the  gold 
dinar  f  denarius  auri),  and  the  copper  f  ulus  (follis), 
formed  the  currency  of  the  Moghul  dominions.  Sher 
Shah's  rupee  had  on  one  side  the  Muhammadan 
creed,  on  the  other  the  emperor's  name  and  the 
date  in  Persian,  both  encircled  in  an  annular  Hindi 
inscription.  Since  the  same  coin  was  revised  and 
made  more  pure  in  Akbar^s  reign,  we  may  assume 
the  original  weight  of  the  rupee  from  Abul  FazPs 
statement 


square  rupee,  called  from  its  inscription  the  jalali, 
was  of  the  same  weight  and  value.  This  coin  wm 
called  char-yari,  from  the  names  of  the  immediate 
successors  of  Mahomed,  Abubakr,  Omar,  OBman, 
and  Ali,  being  inscribed  on  the  margin.  This 
rupee  is  supposed  by  the  vulgar  to  have  talisroanic 
power. 

Masha. — Concerning  the  weight  of  the  masha 
of  the  Muhammadans,  some  difficulty  prevails,  as 
this  unit  now  varies  in  different  parts  of  In(Ii\ 
Mr.  Colebrooke  makes  it  17f  grains  nearly;  but 
the  average  of  several  gold  and  silver  jdali  of 
Akbar's  reign,  found  in  good  preservation,  gives 
15 '5  grains,  which  also  agrees  better  with  the 
actual  masha  of  many  parts  of  Hindustan.    By 
this  calculation  the  rupee  originally  weighed  174  4 
grains  troy,  and  was  of  pure  silver,  or  such  as  was 
esteemed  to  be  pure.    The  same  standard  was 
adopted  by  the  emperor  Akbar,  and  accordingly 
we  find  coins  of  Akbar^s  reign  dug  up  in  various 
places  weighing  from  170  to  175  grains.    Cabinet 
specimens  of  Jahangir,  Shah  Jahan,  and  Aurang- 
zeb  have  also  an  average  weight  of  175  grains  pure; 
and  the  same  prevails  with  little  variation  up  to 
the  time  of  Muhammad  Shah,  in  the  coins  of  oppo- 
site extremities  of  the  empire,  or  struck  in  the 
subahs  of  Surat,  Ahmadabad,  Dehli,  and  Bengal, 
as  in  tlie  Akbari,  Jahangiri,  Shah  Jahani,  Dehli 
Sonat,  Dehli  Sonat  Alimgir,  Old  Surat  lupee; 
Murshidabad,  Persian  rupee  of  1745;  Old  Dacca 
Muhammad  Shahi,  Ahmad  Shahi,  and  Shah  Alsm 
of  1772.    The  Moghul  emperors  thus  maintaiued 
a  great  uniformity  in  the  currency  of  their  vafit 
empire,  and  they  were  very  tenacious  of  iheir 
privilege  of  coinmg.     On  the  breaking-up  of  the 
empire  in  the  reigns  succeeding  Muhammad  Shah, 
numerous  mints  were  established  by  ministers  and 
by  the  viceroys  of  the  principal  subahs  who  were 
assuming  independence,  and  the  coin  was  gradu- 
ally debased  as  the  confusion  and  exigencies  of  the 
time  increased.    The  Mahratta  and  other  Hindu 
states  also  established  mints  of  their  own,  retain- 
ing, for  form  sake,  however,  the  emperor^s  nxme 
and  superscription,  as  a  titular  avowal  of  Dehli 
supremacy.    As  the  British  dominion  spread,  these 
differences  gave  rise  to  the  difference  in  the  cur- 
rencies of  the  British  provinces,  and  by  a  happy 
chance  brought  those  of  Madras,  Bombay,  Far* 
rakhabad  to  a  close  approximation.    Regulation 
XXXV.  of  1793  was  the  first  of  those  of  the  E.I. 
Company  which  treats  of  mint  matters.    At  that 
time  the  differences  in  the  values  of  the  currencies 
were  very  great,  but  the  dates  of  the  coinage  on 
each  coin  facilitated  the  work  of  the  sirafs  or 
money-changers  in  applying  the  batta  to  which 
the  known  debasement  of  each  coin  entitled  it 
In  1793,  the  E.I.  Company  resolved  to  remedy  the 
inconveniences  which  had  thus  arisen,  by  declar- 
ing that  all  rupees  coined  for  the  future  should 
bear  the  impression  of  the  19th  year  of  Shah 
Alam,  and  thus  by  its  adoption  at  that  early  period, 
it  happened  that  the  Sicca  rupee  was  the  only  one 
of  the  Company's  coins  which  retained  the  full 
value  of  the  original  Dehli  rupee.    About  the 
same  time,  the  Surat  rupee  of  the  Moghul  emperor, 
weighing    178*314  grains,  was   adopted  as  the 
currency  of  the  Bombay  Presidency.    It  contained 
172-4  pure,  and  was  thus  nearly  eaual  to  the  Dehh 
rupee.    From  depreciations  maae  in  the  Sunt 


com  by  the  nawab,  the  coinage  at  Bombay  ceased 
to  have  been  11 1  masha.      Akbar's    for  twenty  years ;  but  in  1800  the  Surat  rupee  wtf 
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ordered  to  be  struck  at  Bombay,  and  from  that 
date  it  became  fixed  at  179  grains  weight,  164*74 
pure,  and  the  mohur  was  equalized  in  weight 
thereto.  In  1829,  under  orders  from  the  Court  of 
Directors,  the  currency  of  the  Bombay  Presidency 
was  equalized  with  that  of  Madras  by  the  adoption 
of  the  180  grain  rupee  and  mohur.  The  Arcot 
rupee  in  1788  still  retained  170  grains  of  pure 
silver,  and  subsequently,  when  coined  at  the  mint 
of  Fort  St.  George,  it  had  a  weight  of  176'4  grains, 
or  166*477  grains  pure,  until  the  new  system  was 
introduced  in  1818,  and  the  Madras  180  grain 
rupee  was  established. 

The  former  inscriptions  upon  the  E.L  Company^s 
gold  and  silver  coins  were  in  Persian  as  follow : — 

Obverse  of  the  Sicca  rupee  struck  at  the  Cal- 
cutta mint«.  —  *  Hami-i-din-i-Mahomed,  Sayah-i- 
Fazl  Oollah  sikkah  zad  bar  haft  Kishwur  Shah 
Alam  badshah.^ — *  Defender  of  the  Muhammadan 
faith,  reflection  of  divine  excellence,  the  king 
Shah  Alam  has  struck  this  coin  to  be  current 
throughout  the  seven  climes.' 

Reverse — *  Struck  at  Murshidabad  in  the  year 
19  of  his  fortunate  reign.' 

On  the  rupee  of  the  Western  Provinces,  coined 
at  the  mints  formerly  of  Farrakhabad  and  Benares, 
and  at  the  Sagar  mint,  the  obverse  had  the  same 
inscription,  but  on  the  reverse  the  date  and  place 
of  coinage  was  different, — *  Struck  at  Farrak;habad 
in  the  year  45  of  his  prosperous  reign.' 

The  Madras  rupee  had  a  dotted  rim  on  the  face, 
and  an  indented  cord  milling ;  that  coined  in  Cal- 
cutta had  an  upright  milled  ridge;  it  has  the 
symbol  of  a  rose  on  the  obverse.  The  inscriptions 
are  as  follow : — 

*  The  auspicious  coin  of  the  warrior  king  Aziz- 
ud-Din  Mahomed,  Alamgir  (the  father  of  Shah 
Alam).'  ^  Struck  at  Arcot  in  the  20th  year  of  his 
auspicious  reign.' 

The  Bombay  coin  had  a  plain  edge  and  the 
following  legend : — 

'  The  auspicious  coin  of  the  warrior  king  Shah 
Alam,  1215.' 

'  Stnick  at  Surat  in  the  46th  year  of  his  pro- 
pitious reign.' 

As  before  explained,  the  Bombay,  the  Madras, 
and  the  Farrakhabad  or  Sonat  rupee,  had  fortuit- 
ously happened  to  be  of  nearly  the  same  intrinsic 
value — 


Aroot  rupee,  pnre  contenta, 
Bombav  rupee,  ,, 

Farrakhabad  rupee,  „ 


.  165   grains. 
.  164-7    „ 
.  165-2    „ 


The  alteration  of  the  standard  of  purity  in  1818 
did  not  affect  the  proportion  of  pure  metal,  and 
when  the  Sagar  mint  was  established  in  1825,  it 
was  ordered  to  coin  the  new  Farrakhabad  rupee 
of  180  grains  weight,  the  same  as  the  standard  of 
Madras,  or  containing  1 65  grains  pure. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  laat  of  the  Company's, 
afterwards  adopted  as  Her  Majesty  Queen  Vic- 
toria's, silver  rupee  are  as  follow : — 

Ob veroe  —  *  Victoria  Queen. '  Reverse — *  East 
India  Company,  1840.  One  Rupee;  Ek-Roopiah.' 
It  is  milled  upright  on  the  edge.  The  rupee  of 
Queen  Victoria,  after  annexing  India  to  the  crown, 
has  obverse — *  Victoria  Queen,'  with  crowned  bust. 
Reverse—*  One.  Rupee.    India,  1 862.' 

The  anna  is  the  sixteenth  part  of  a  rupee ;  there 
is  no  anna  piece  in  BritiBh  India,  but  the  last 
coin  of  the  E.I.  Company  and  the  first  of  Queen 
^'ictoria  have  a  quarter  anna  and  a  half  anna  and 


a  one-twelfth  anna  or  one  pai  coin.  That  of  the 
E.I.  Company  had — obverse — ^A  shield  supported 
by  a  lion  and  a  unicorn  rampant,  surrounded  with 
a  lion  rampant,  and  the  words  *  Auspicio  regis  et 
Senatus  Angliae.'  Reverse  of  half  anna  of  the 
East  India  Company—*  Half  anna,  Do  Pai.'  Re- 
verse of  quarter  anna— East  India  Company.  *  One 
quarter  anna,  Ek-Pai.'  The  Pai  or  one-twelfth 
anna  has, — obverse — *  Victoria  Queen.*    Reverse — 

*  One-twelfth  anna.    India,  1862.' 

On  the  Slst  August  1835,  five  rupees,  viz.  the 
Sicca,  the  Farrakhabad,  the  Surat,  the  Bombay, 
and  the  Arcot  or  Madras,  were  the  only  legal 
tender  in  British  India,  within  their  specified  local 
limits.  On  the  following  day,  Ist  September 
1835,  Act  xvii.  of  1835  took  effect ;  it  directed 
the  coinage  of  a  Company ^s  rupee  weighing  180 
grains,  of  a  standard  J^ths  or  165  grains  of  pure 
silver,  and  ^^th  or  15  grains  of  alloy,  and  declared 
it  equivalent  to  the  Bombay,  Madras,  Farrakhabad, 
and  Surat  nipees,  and  to  |fths  of  the  Calcutta 
Sicca  rupee. 

In  1836,  an  Act  discontinued  the  Sicca  rupee  as 
legal  tender  in  discharge  of  any  debt,  but  per- 
mitted its  receipt  by  collectors  of  land  revenue,  or 
by  weight,  and  subject  to  a  charge  of  1  per  cent, 
for  re-coinage. 

In  1862,  after  the  E.  I.  Company  was  deprived 
of  their  power  to  rule  India,  and  its  government 
was  assumed  by  the  Queen  of  the  Unit^  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Act  xiii.  of  1862 
continued  the  weight  and  fineness  of  the  coin  of 
1835,  but  changed  its  designation  from  *  Com- 
pany's' to  *  Government.' 

At  present  the  following  British  Indian  coins 
are  current : — 

a.  Legal  tender  in  satisfaction  of  all  engagements, 
viz.  :— Silver  coins — ^A  Oovemment  rupee  (weight,  180 
grains ;  touch,  916*6).  A  half  rupee  (weight,  90  grains ; 
touch,  916-6). 

b.  Legal  tender  for  fractions  of  a  rupee  only,  viz. : — 
A  quarter  of  a  rupee  or  four-anna  piece  (weight,  45  grains ; 
touch,  916-6).  An  eighth  of  a  rupee  or  two-anna  piece 
(weight,  22i  grains ;  touch,  916*6). 

Copper  CoIds.  Weight. 

A  double  pice  or  i  anna,    .    .    .  200  grains  troy. 

A  pice  or  \  anna, 100 

A  naif  pice  or  i  anna,   ....  50 

A  pie,  1^  of  a  pice,  or  i^  anna,  .  33^ 

Oold. — The  old  standard  for  gold  coinage  in 
Bengal  was  99^  parts  of  pure  gold  to  |  of  a  part 
of  alloy.  This  was  altered  by  Regulation  xiv.  of 
1818  to  JJths  of  pure  gold  to  i^gth  of  alloy ;  but 
the  law  having  become  inoperative,  the  old  stand- 
ard was  reverted  to  for  a  time,  until  Act  xvii.  of 
1835  re-established  the  standard  of  -JJths  fine  (i.e. 
=  916-6  touch),  but  declared  that  no  gold  coin 
should  thenceforth  be  legal  tender  in  India. 

*  Under  the  Act  xvii.  of  1835,  the  following  were 
the  coins : — A  double  gold  mohur,  80  rupees  piece ; 
a  gold  mohur  (weight,  180  grains),  15  rupees  piece ; 
two-thirds  of  a  gold  mohur,  10  rupees  piece ;  one- 
third  of  a  gold  mohur,  5  rupees  piece. 

By  a  financial  notification  of  October  1868,  sove- 
reigns and  half-sovereigns  coined  at  any  royal  mint 
in  England  or  Australia,  of  current  weight,*  may  bo 
received  in  all  the  treaauries  of  British  India  and 
its  dependencies,  in  payment  of  sums  due  to 
Government,  as  the  equivalent  of  10  rupees  4 
annas  and  5  rupees  2  annas  respectively;  and 
whenever  available  at  any  Government  treasury, 
they  may  be  paid  at  the  same  rates  to  any  person 
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willing  to  receire    them  in  payment  of  claims 
against  the  Government. 

An  Indian  Coinage  Act  (xxiiL  of  1870)  became 
law  on  6th  September  1870.  It  provides  that  the 
under-mentioned  (as  a  matter  of  fact,  gold  coinage 
ifi  confined  as  yet  to  the  Calcutta  mint)  gold  coins 
only  shall  be  coined  at  the  mints,  viz.  at  Calcutta 
and  Bombay,  and  at  such  other  places,  if  any,  as 
Uie  Governor-General  in  Council  may  by  notifica- 
tion direct,  viz. : — A  gold  mohur  or  16  rupees  piece, 
a  5  rupees  piece,  a  10  rupees  piece,  a  82  rupees 
piece  or  double  gold.  The  respective  weights  and 
fineness  as  before,  i.e.  relatively  to  180  grains  for 
the  mohur;  touch,  916*666. 

Silver, — 1  rupee,  i  rupee,  ^  rupee,  J  rupee. 
Weight  of  rupee,  180  grains. 

Copper. — 1  double  pice,  1  pice,  J  pice  or  one- 
eighth  of  an  anna,  a  pie  or  one -twelfth  of  an  anna. 
The  weight  of  the  double  pice  to  be  200  grains.  The 
other  copper  coins  to  be  of  proportionate  weight. 

Remedy  on  copper  coins  not  to  exceed  one- 
fortieth  in  weight. 

Device, — The  coins  struck  under  this  Act  bear 
on  the  obverse  the  likeness  of  H.M.  Queen  Victoria, 
and  the  inscription  *  Victoria  Queen.*  On  the  re- 
verse, the  designation  of  the  coin  in  English,  filled 
}>y  the  word  *  India ; '  with  such  date  and  embellish- 
ments on  each  coin  as  the  Governor-General  in 
Council  may  from  time  to  time  determine. 

Legal  Tender. — No  gold  coin  shall  be  a  legal 
tender  in  payment  or  on  account.  The  said  rupee 
and  half  rupee  shall  be  a  legal  tender,  provided 
that  the  coin  has  not  lost  more  than  2  per  cent,  in 
weight,  and  has  not  been  defaced  or  diminished 
otherwise  than  by  use.  The  ^  and  ^  rupee  shall 
be  legal  tender  only  for  the  fractions  of  a  nipee. 
None  of  the  copper  coins  shall  be  legal  tender 
except  for  the  fraction  of  a  rupee. 

Coinage  of  Bullion. — Subject  to  the  mint  rules 
for  the  time  being  in  force,  the  mint-master  shall 
receive  all  gold  and  silver  bullion  and  coin  brought 
to  the  mint,  provided  it  be  fit  for  coinage,  and 
that  the  quantity  so  brought  at  one  time  by  one 
])cr8on  is  not  less,  in  the  case  of  gold,  than  fifty 
tolas,  and  in  the  case  of  silver,  than  one  thousand 
tolas. 

All  silver  bullion  or  coin  brought  for  coinage 
shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  2  per  cent,  on  the 
produce  of  such  bullion ;  and  this  duty  shall  be 
deducted  from  the  return  to  be  made  to  the  pro- 
prietor. 

The  charge  levied  for  premelting  or  for  cutting 
such  bullion,  shall  be,  in  the  case  of  gold,  ^th  per 
mille,  and  in  the  case  of  silver,  1  per  mille. 

The  mint-master,  on  the  delivery  of  gold  or 
i  i  ver  bullion  or  coin  into  the  mint  for  coinage, 
shall  grant  to  the  proprietor  a  receipt,  which  shall 
entitle  him  to  a  certificate  from  the  assay-master 
for  the  net  produce  of  such  bullion  or  coin,  pay- 
able at  the  general  treasury.  Assay  certificates  in 
case  of  silver  are  payable  on  demand;  in  case  of 
gold,  are  payable  in  gold  twenty  days  after  date  of 
mint-mastePs  receipt.  When  bullion  is  brought 
to  the  mints  in  the  shape  of  foreign  or  of  un- 
current  coin,  it  is  always  melted  prior  to  assay. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  scheme  of  the 
British  Indian  monetary  system : — 


Small  cowrie  or  kauri  shells  are  also  made  use 
of  for  fractional  payments,  and  are  reckoned  as 
follows : — 

4  kauri  make  1  ninda. 
20  ganda  make  I  pan. 

5  pan  make  1  anna. 

but  their  value  is  subject  to  considerable  fluctuation. 

The  maharajas  Sindia  of  Gwalior  and  Holkar 
of  Indore  use  the  Uj  jain  rupee.  In  the  Hyderabad 
State,  ruled  by  the  Asof  Jahi  dynasty,  the  Shatn- 
Bkiri  and  Hali  Sikka  silver  rupees  are  current,  and 
many  rude  copper  coins.  In  the  Travancore  State, 
fanams  and  chakrams. 

The  following  notes  on  the  names  of  the  coins 
and  the  schemes  of  the  coinage  of  Eastern  and 
Southern  Asia  may  be  interesting : — 

Annam  people  nave  one  silver  coin  weighing 
569  grains,  and  another  of  5895  grains,  possibly 
the  largest  silver  coin. 

Ashrafi^  Mnrshidabad  gold  mohur,  has  a  weight 
of  190-895  grains  troy. 

Adhela,  from  Adha,  Hind.,  half,  signifies  the  half 
of  a  paisa. 

Burma  has  a  coinage  of  1,  |,  and  ^  rupees; 
device,  a  peacock ;  weight  of  Ava  rupee  of  1866 
=  180  grains ;  touch,  898. 

The  expressions  employed  by  the  Burmese  gold- 
smiths in  declaring  the  quality  of  bullion,  require 
a  knowledge  of  the  Burmese  numerals,  and  a  few 
other  words. 


Namerals. 

1.  Ta.        0.  Khyouk. 

2.  Nheet.  7.  Khwon. 

3.  Thoun.  8.  Sheet. 

4.  Le.         9.  Ko. 

5.  Nga.     10.  TshAf. 


Metalfl. 

Shew,  gold. 
Shwenee,  red  or 

pore  gold. 
Ngiiee,  silver. 
Ge  or  khle,  lead 

or  alloy. 
Nee,  copper. 
ByoO|  tin. 


AsMy  Terms. 

Det,   better,    or 

above. 
11  ee,      dUTeting 

or — 
Meedet,    better, 

in  assay. 
Jfeeshyoak, 

worse,  do. 
Ma,  adulterated. 


Rapee. 

Anna. 

Falsa. 

PaL 

1 

16 

64 

192 

•  ■ « 

1 

4 

12 

m  •  • 

-  **^ 

1 

S 

The  usual  weight  of  the  small  lumps  of  silver 
current  in  the  place  of  coin,  is  from  twenty  to 
thirty  tikals  (thirty  or  forty  tolas) ;  they  bear  a 
variety  of  names  from  their  quality  and  appear- 
ance, the  figures  given  by  the  action  of  the  fire 
upon  a  thick  brown  coating  of  glaze  (of  the  oxides 
of  lead  and  antimony)  answering  in  some  degree 
the  purpose  of  a  die  impression. 

Ban  signifies  pure  or  touch,  and  is  the  purest 
obtainable  of  the  Burmese  process  of  refinage. 
The  word  ban  is  synonymous  with  the  bani  of  the 
Ayin-i-Akbari.  Banwari  is  the  Indian  name  of 
the  touch-needles  used  in  roughly  valuing  the 
precious  metals. 

Kharoobaty  shelly  or  spiral  circled,  is  appUed  to 
a  silver  cake,  with  marVs  upon  its  surface,  pro- 
duced by  the  crystallization  of  the  lead  scoria  in 
the  process  of  refinement  It  is  supposed  to  de- 
note a  particular  fineness,  which  by  Burmese  law 
ought  to  be  ten-ninths  yo wet-nee  in  value,  t.f.  nine 
tikals  of  kharoobat  pass  for  ten  of  yowet-nee  silver, 
or  it  should  contain  nineteen  and  a  quarter  ban 
and  three-quarter  copper. 

Yowet'uee^  red -leafed  flowers,  or  star  silver,  is 
so  named  from  the  starry  appearance  of  the  melted 
litharge  on  its  surface.  Yowet  is  a  oorruptton  of 
Rowek,  leaf,  and  the  word  is  sometimes  mritteii 
bv  Europeans,  rowanee,  rouni,  roogahnee,  etc* 
1  owet-uee  is  the  Government  standard  of  Ava, 
and  contains  by  law  eighty-five  ban  and  fifteen 
alloy  per  cent.  Taking  it  at  nine-tenths  of  parity 
of  kharoobat^  which  last  is  94*6  toaoh,  its  qvality 
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will  be  85*2  fine ;  which  closely  accord  with  the 
legal  value.  The  average  of  60,000  tolas  of  jowet- 
nee  in  an  Ava  remittance,  turned  out  two  dwt 
worse  (90*8) ;  but  there  was  a  loss  of  more  than 
1  per  cent  in  melting,  from  the  exterior  scoria. 

Dain^  the  most  common  form  of  Ava  bullion 
met  with  in  circulation,  is  so  called  from  an  assess- 
ment levied,  duriog  the  king  s  reign,  upon  villages 
and  horses ;  dain  signifying  a  stage  or  distance  of 
two  miles.  These  cakes  weigh  from  twenty  to 
thirty  tikals  each.  Their  prescribed  legal  quality 
is  10  per  cent,  better  than  yo  wet-nee,  which  pute 
this  species  of  silver  on  a  par  with  kharoobat.  In 
practice,  however,  the  quality  varies  from  1  to 
10  per  cent,  better  (five  better  to  thirteen  and  a 
half  worse)  than  Calcutta  standard.  The  average 
of  fifty-two  lakhs  of  dain  turned  out  three  penny- 
weiffhts  better. 

Tne  following  will  serve  as  examples  of  the 
mode  of  valuing  bullion  : — 

Dain  ko'inoo-det  is  dain  9  per  cent,  better. 
Nga-moo-det,  6  per  cent,  better.  Yowet-nee, 
standard  (85  touch). 

Kyat-ge  or  ta-ishay-get  one  tikal  or  tenth  of 
alloy  (meaning  one-tenth  weight  of  alloy  added  to 
standani). 

Kyonk'tshay  nga-kyatgej  six  tens,  five  tikals 
alloy  (meaning  60  per  cent,  of  alloy  added).  Gyan, 
half  yowet-nee  (and  half  alloy). 

Gold, — ^The  purity  of  gold  is  expressed  by  moss 
or  tenths  only ;  ten  moss,  tshay  moo  (100  touch), 
being  esteemed  pure  gold. 

Xing'* B  gold^  or  standard,  is  called  ka-moo-ta 
pe-le-yowe  (nine  moss,  one  pe,  four  seeds),  or  nine 
and  three-quarter  moss  fine. 

Merchants  gold  is  ko-moo-ta-be,  nine  and  a  half 
mo83  fine.  Gold  mohurs  are  called  eight  and  a  half 
moss  fine  by  the  Ava  assayers. 

Bactria. — In  the  reign  of  Antiochus  ii.,  the 
third  of  the  Seleucida,  Theodotus,  the  governor 
of  Bactria,  revolted  and  established  an  independent 
monarchy;  his  capital  was  the  modern  Balkh,  and 
his  extensive  kingdom  included  parts  of  Kabul, 
Khorasan,  and  Bokhara.  By  aid  of  their  coins, 
the  names  of  nine  of  their  princes  have  been 
brought  down  to  us.  Their  coins  have  been  dis- 
covered at  Surapura  and  Mathura,  between  Agra 
and  Etawa,  and  others  in  the  Panjab.  Indeed, 
both  Grecian  and  Persian  coins  are  met  with 
frequently  in  India.  General  Ventura  and  Sir 
Alexander  Bumes  collected  many  Greek  coins  in 
ancient  Bactria  and  the  Panjab.  Major  Tod  dis- 
covered one  of  ApoUodotus  and  one  of  Menander 
at  Mathura. 

Kashmir  has  the  Pookta  rupee. 

Cash  or  Kas^  was  a  small  coin  current  in  South- 
ern India  till  early  in  the  19th  century;  twenty 
cash  being  equal  in  value  to  four  fulus.  Kas  may 
be  a  corruption  of  the  Sanskrit  word  karsha, 
which  b  mentioned  in  Colebrooke's  Essay  on  Indian 
Weiffhts,  as  the  same  with  the  word  pan.  A 
kanaSa,  or  eighty  raktika  (rati)  of  copper  is  called 
a  pana  or  karaha-pana.  It  is  now  the  eightieth 
part  of  a  pan,  but  the  simple  word  is  all  that  can 
be  identified  aa  having  survived  the  changes  of 
systems.  According  to  the  old  Madras  system, 
accounta  were  kept  in  star  pagodas,  fanams,  and 
kas,— 8  kas  =:  1  fanam,  336  kas  =  42  (silver)  fan- 
ams a  1  pagoda. 

Pagoda.  The  E.  I.  Co.  reckoned  twelve  fanams 
to  the  rupee,  apd  three  and  a  half  rupees  to  the 


pagoda.  But  the  bazar  exchange  fluctuated  be- 
tween thirty-five  and  forty-five  silver  fanams  per 
pagoda.  Fanams  were  also  coined  in  a  base  gold. 
Copper  one,  five,  ten,  and  twenty  kas  pieces  were 
coined  in  England,  by  contract,  for  Madras,  so  early 
as  1797.  The  twenty  kas  was  also  called  dodo  and 
fulus. 

The  star  pagoda  weighed  52'56  grains ;  touch, 
812  per  1000.  It  was  commonly  valued  at  3^ 
Madras  rupees.  Many  varieties  of  the  pagoda 
used  to  circulate  on  the  Coromandel  coast ;  but 
since  1833  they  have  been  only  obtainable  when 
sought  for. 

In  1811,  a  coinage  from  Spanish  dollars  took 
place,  consisting  of  double  rupees,  rupees,  halves, 
and  quarters;  and  pieces  one,  two,  three,  and 
Bre  fanams ;  the  rupee  weighed  186*7  grains.  A 
silver  coinage  of  half  and  quarter  pagodas,  of 
dollar  fineness,  also  then  took  place;  the  half 
pagoda  weighed  326*73  grains  troy,  and  was  equal 
to  1}  Arcot  rupees.  By  a  proclamation  of  7th 
Januaiy  1818,  the  silver  rupee  of  180  grains  was 
constituted  the  standard  coin,  and  all  accounts  and 
pubUc  engagements  were  ordered  to  be  converted 
at  the  exchange  of  350  rupees  per  hundred  pagodas. 
The  proportion  between  the  old  and  new  currency 
then  became  3^  rupees  per  pagoda,  and  in  copper 
76  kas  old  currency  =  14  paisa  new  currency. 

Chinese  Currency,  —  Sycee  silver,  in  Chinese 
Wan  yin,  is  the  only  approach  to  a  silver  currency 
among  the  Chinese,  in  it  the  Government  taxes 
and  duties,  and  the  salaries  of  officers,  are  paid ; 
and  it  is  also  current  among  merchants  in  general. 
The  term  Sycee  is  derived  from  two  Chinese  words, 
Se-sze,  fine  floss  silk,  which  expression  is  synonym- 
ous with  the  signification  of  tne  term  Wan.  This 
silver  is  formed  into  ingots  (by  the  Chinese  called 
shoes,  and  by  the  natives  of  India,  khuri,  or  hoofs), 
which  are  stamped  with  the  mark  of  the  office  that 
issues  them,  and  the  date  of  their  issue.  The 
ingots  are  of  various  weights,  but  most  commonly 
of  ten  taels  each.  Sycee  silver  is  divided  into 
several  classes,  according  to  its  fineness  and  free- 
dom from  alloy.  The  kinds  most  current  at  Canton 
are  the  five  following : — 

(a)  Kwan-heang^  the  hoppo^s  duties,  or  the 
silver  which  is  forwarded  to  the  imperial  treasury 
at  Pekin.  This  is  97  to  99  touch.  On  all  the 
imperial  duties,  a  certain  percentage  is  levied  for 
the  purpose  of  turning  them  into  Sycee  of  this 
high  standard,  and  of  conveying  them  to  Pekin 
without  any  loss  in  the  full  amount. 

(/;)  Fan-koo  or  Fan-foo,  the  treasurer's  receipts, 
or  that  in  which  the  land-tax  is  paid.  This  is  also 
of  a  high  standard,  but  inferior  to  that  of  the 
hoppo^s  duties,  and  being  intended  for  use  in  the 
province,  not  for  conveyance  to  Pekin,  no  per- 
centage is  levied  on  the  taxes  for  it. 

(c)  Yuen-paou  or  Une-po,  literally  diief  in 
value.  This  kind  is  usually  imported  from  Soo- 
chow,  in  large  pieces  of  fifty  taels  each.  It  does 
not  appear  to  belong  to  any  particular  Govern- 
ment tax. 

(c/)  Yen  or  Eem-heang^  salt  duties.  This  class 
is  superior  only  to 

(e)  Mut'tae  or  Wuh-tae,  signifying  uncleansed 
or  unpurified,  designated  the  worst  of  all.  It  is 
seldom  used,  except  for  the  purpose  of  plating, 
or  rather  washing,  baser  metals. 

The  tael  of  Sycee  in  the  East  India  Company^s 
acoounts  was  reckoned  at  6s.  8d.  sterling.     Whea 
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assayed  in  London,  this  metal  was  frequently  found 
to  contain  a  small  admixture  of  gold. 

Copper  Coins  of  India. — Throughout  Central 
India,  until  long  past  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century,  in  the  Nizam's  territories,  much  perplexity 
existed  in  the  varieties  of  paisa,  and  in  the  great 
range  of  their  value,  as  also,  indeed,  in  the  coins 
of  the  more  precious  metals ;  so  that  every  town 
and  village  almost  had  its  separate  currency  and 
its  established  nirkh  or  rate  of  exchange  with 
the  rupee,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  the 
traveller  and  of  the  poorer  classes.  In  weight 
they  varied  from  280  grains  (the  Jeyporei,  etc.) 
to  84  grains  (the  Maiwari) ;  the  former  passing 
at  about  35,  the  latter  at  878,  paisa  for  a 
rupee ;  but  the  paisa  also  differs  in  each  district. 
From  the  small  advantage  of  melting  up  copper 
money,  it  happens  that  part  of  the  circulation 
in  this  metal  is  of  very  great  antiquity ;  and  not 
only  many  ancient  Hindu  coins  are  met  with,  but 
Bactrian  and  Roman  copper  coins  are  also  at 
times  procurable  at  fairs,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  old  towns  in  Upper  India. 

The  paisa  was  in  some  cases  adopted  as  the 
unit  for  determining  the  larger  weights  of  the 
bazars,  as  the  Gorakhpur  paisa,  of  which  580 
were  held  equal  to  a  passed  (five  seers)  at  Ghazi- 
pur ;  and  generally  through  the  Benares  province, 
2881  *  chalans '  of  Futtehghur  in  like  manner  were 
assumed  as  the  weight  of  a  man  in  that  district. 
The  Dehli  paisa,  coined  till  1818,  was  twelve 
masha  or  one  tola  in  weight 

Most  of  the  paisa  of  Native  States  contained 
more  copper  in  proportion  to  their  value  than 
the  £.1.  Company's  coin,  which  was,  however, 
originally  one  tola  in  weight,  and  was  gradually 
reduced  to  100  grains.  The  Sagar  mint  was  for 
several  years  employed  in  converting  the  native 
copper  money  into  Benares  or  trisuli  paisa  of  100 
grains  weight,  and  64  to  the  rupee.  At  Bombay, 
the  old  paisa  were  bought  up  by  Government,  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  them  entirely  from 
circulation,  and  substituting  the  new  coin.  The 
Bengal  Government  also  adopted  a  measure  to 
withdraw  the  trisuli  paisa  from  circulation,  in 
consequence  of  their  becoming  much  depreciated 
in  public  estimation  from  a  large  admixture  of 
spurious  coin  and  other  causes;  the  Calcutta 
mint  being  ordered  to  grant  64  new  paisa  for  72 
trisuli,  for  an  amount  not  under  twenty  rupees 
in  value  brought  for  exchange. 

The  Cowrie  shell,  Cyprsea  moneta,  has  greatly 
fallen  in  value,  in  consequence  of  the  facilities 
of  commerce.  In  1740,  a  rupee  exchanged  for 
2400  cowries ;  in  1756,  for  2500 ;  but  latterly  in 
Calcutta,  so  many  as  6500  cowries  could  be 
obtained  for  a  rupee.  In  Madras,  from  1850, 
cowries  had  ceased  to  be  used  as  money ;  but  in 
Hyderabad  of  the  Dekhan,  in  1856,  2688  cowries 
yrere  to  be  had  for  a  rupee.  Cowrie,  in  Persian, 
is  simply  khar-mohra,  literally  donkey  or  mule- 
shell,  because  mules  are  ornament^  in  that 
country  with  trappings  of  shells,  as  a  gosain's 
bullock  and  riding  horses  are  in  India.  In  Arabic, 
it  is  known  by  \Vuda,  which  Ibn  Batata  says 
were  carried  in  large  quantities  from  the  Maldive 
Ishinds  to  Bengal,  where  it  was  used  as  a  coin, 
and  therefore  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that 
the  Cyprsea  moneta  was  meant  It  is  employed 
throughoat  all  Southern  Asia  as  an  amiuet  in 
sickness  and  to  avert  the  evil  eye,  provided  the 


neck-shell  be  split  or  broken.  Among  European 
nations,  these  shells,  on  account  of  the  fancied 
resemblance  of  their  shape  to  that  of  the  back  of 
a  little  pig,  are  known  by  the  names  of  porcelli, 
porceUian,  porcellanen,  and  porcelaine,  whence 
we  have  porcelain,  the  glase  or  varnish  on  the 
China-ware  being  similar  to  that  of  the  cowrie. 
The  English  phrases,  '  not  a  cowrie,  and  not  a 
cash,'  would  seem  to  be  derived  from  these  two 
minute  Indian  monies. 

Dam, — A  copper  coin  of  India,  now  obsolete. 
In  Akbar's  time,  40  dam  of  copper  were  equivalent 
in  account  to  one  rupee,  and  the  dam  of  copper 
is  itself  defined  at  5  tank,  or  1  tola  8  masha  and 

7  rati  in  weight,  which,  at  186  grains  per  tola,  is 
equal  to  328*5625  grains.  There  seem  to  have 
been  9*29  chital  in  each  dam,  and  in  the  Sher 
Shahi  rupee  371*8  chital,  instead  of  the  old  320 
divisional  coins  of  that  name  and  value,  which 
went  to  the  lighter  silver  piece  of  former  days. 
In  the  Ayin  -  i  -  Akbari,  and  in  most  revenue 
accounts,  ihe  dam  is  considered  the  fortieth  part 
of  a  rupee ;  but  to  the  common  people  it  is  known 
as  the  fiftieth  of  a  tuka;  25  therefore  go  to  a 
paisa,  and  12^  to  an  adhela. 

Detiar,  Sk  Persian  gold  coin,  from  the  Latin 
denarius. 

Dirhaniy  an  Arabo-Persian  silver  coin,  from  the 
Latin  drachma. 

Dilli-all  or  Dili-wal,  in  a.h.  614,  A.D.  1217,  was 
the  ordinary  coin  of  the  country  about  Dehli. 
The  original  currency,  it  is  supposed,  corresponded 
with  the  bullion  money  of  Prithi  raja  and  others, 
which  was  imitatively  adopted  by  the  Muham- 
madans  in  the  early  days  of  their  occupation  of 
Hindustan. 

Dumree  or  Damree  is  commonly  known  as  a 
nominal  coin,  equal  to  8^  or  8^  dam,  or  between 
2  and  3  gandas;  so  that  a  damree  varies  from 

8  to  12  cowries,  according  to  the  goodwill  and 
pleasure  of  the  money-changers. 

Fulus  or  fals,  an  ancient  Arabic  copper  coin, 
named  from  the  Roman  follis,  the  modern  fulus 
of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Ganda,  Hind.,  is  four  pice. 

Japan  has  the  silver  ichibu,  132*5  grains ;  ni- 
shoo,  25*8  grains.  The  gold  kobim  or  kobang 
of  Japan,  a.d.  1788  and  1796,  240  grains,  was 
coined  by  the  Dutch  E.I.  Company. 

Japan,  in  1877,  imported  2,072,673  dollars, 
but  exported  10,079,200. 

The  Osaco  mint  coined  690,602  gold  yen, 
3,895,186^  silver  sen,  and  1,115,817^  copper  sen 
andrin;  total,  5,701,555}. 

The  silver  yen  is  identical  in  size  with  the 
Mexican  dollar.  The  ichibu  silver  coin  is  no 
longer  current  Since  1875,  the  new  Japanese 
trade  silver  dollar  is  four  grains  heavier  tlutn  the 
silver  yen,  and  is  identical  with  the  American 
dollar. 

Masha,  a  weight  in  India  varying  from  14*687 
to  18*5  grains  troy,  the  average  being  15^  grains. 
The  rupee  of  Akbar,  which  was  based  upon  that 
of  Sher  Shah,  weighed  eleven  and  a  half  masha. 

Mohur,  from  Muhr,  Hind.,  a  seal,  is  a  gold  coin 
of  value  15  or  16  rupees,  now  uncurrent  in  IndisL 

Nepal  coins,  —  Nepal  waa  conquered  by  the 
Gurkhas  in  the  Newar  year  888,  cotrespondiog 
with  A.D.  1768.  Prior  to  this  epoch,  the  valley 
of  Khatmanda  waa  divided  into  thnse  sovereigiitieB, 
Patau,  Bhatgaon,  and  Khatmanduy  eadi  governed 
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by  a  raja.  Hence,  on  the  Newar  coins,  three 
series  of  rajas^  names  are  found,  those  of  Bhs^gaon 
being  generally  distinguished  by  a  shell,  those 
of  Patan  by  &  trisul,  and  those  of  Kbatmandu  by 
a  sword. 

The  old  coins  of  the  Mai  or  Newar  rajas  are 
much  valued  for  their  purity,  and  are  worn  by 
the  women,  strung  to  necklaces  or  armlets,  as 
tokens  in  memory  of  their  ancestors.  The  gold 
mohur  of  Nepal  is  83  to  85  grains.  The  damrec 
is  current  in  Nepal. 

The  Nepalese  procure  all  their  silver  from 
China,  in  the  form  of  stamped  lumps,  as  they  are 
current  in  Lhassa;  for  the  Tibetans  generally 
follow  the  Chinese  custom  in  their  money  trans- 
actions, of  paying  and  receiving  by  weight,  and 
the  merchants  carry  scales  with  them  for  the 
purpose.  Since  the  Gurkha  conquest  the  Vikrama 
era  has  superseded  that  of  Newar  for  ordinary 
purposes,  and  the  Saka,  conunonly  used  in  Hindu- 
stan, has  been  introduced  upon  the  Nepalese  coins. 

Neiherland  India  has  the  silver  gulden  of  166 
grains,  also  its  half  and  quarter. 

Pagoda,  a  Portuguese  appellation  of  a  gold 
coin,  the  boon,  derived  from  the  pyramidal 
temple  depicted  on  one  side  of  the  coin.  The 
proper  Hindu  name  is  Varaha,  wild  boar,  and 
doubtless  originated  in  a  device  of  the  boar  in- 
carnation or  avalar  of  Vishnu  upon  the  ancient 
coinage  of  the  Caruatic,  for  the  same  figure 
apx)ears  as  the  signet  of  the  rajas  of  that  country 
in  eome  old  copper  grants  of  lands  in  the  Mac- 
kenzie collection.  The  Hindu  name  probably 
varied  according  to  the  image  of  the  coin ;  thus 
we  find  the  liama  Tanka  having  the  device  of 
Rama  and  his  attendants;  and  the  Matsya  Hun 
of  Vijayanagar  with  four  fishes  on  the  obverse. 
Other  pagodas  have  Vishnu,  Jagauath,  Vencates- 
war,  etc.,  on  them ;  those  with  three  Swami  or 
figures  are  of  the  best  gold,  and  are  valued  10  per 
cent  higher  than  the  common  pagoda.  Hun  is  the 
common  term  used  by  the  Muliammadan  writers, 
and,  indeed,  generally  by  the  natives,  for  the 
pagoda.  It  signifies  gold  in  the  old  Carnatic 
language. 

The  bun  was  subdivided  into  fanams  and  kas. 
Fanam,  or  more  properly  panam,  is  identical  with 
the  word  pan,  known  in  Bengal  as  one  of  the 
divisions  of  the  Hindu  metrical  system,  now 
applied  chiefly  to  a  certain  measure  of  cowries  and 
copper  money.  The  old  fanam  was  of  gold  only, 
and  was  the  one-sixteenth  of  a  hun.  In  the 
Lilavati  we  find, — 16  para  =  1  dharan,  16  dharan 
=  1  nishk,  where  the  dharan  (or  dharam)  seems 
to  accord  with  the  hun,  which  is  identical  in 
weight  with  the  Greek  drachma.  The  Ikkeri 
pafioda  contains  sixteen  fanams  \  that  of  A^arari 
ana  Anandrui,  fourteen ;  and  the  Kalyan  pagoda, 
twenty-eight.  The  division  adopted  by  the 
British  was  forty- two. 

Fauna. — The  standard  of  panna  under  the 
Pcshwa  was  called  the  Ankusi  rupee,  from 
ankus,  the  instrument  used  by  the  mahout  to 
guide  the  elephant;  probably  a  symbol  marked 
on  the  coin. 

The  Parthian  or  Arsacian  monarchy  was 
erected  by  Arsaces,  who  filled  the  office  of  satrap 
in  Bactria,  in  the  year  B.C.  256.  Yaillant  wrote 
a  history  of  this  powerful  dynasty,  and  en- 
deavoured to  classify  the  coins  of  the  twenty-nino 
Arsadilie. kings.    It  was  subsequently  absorbed 


in  the  Persian  empire  in  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Severus,  a.d.  226.  Their  coins  have  often  been 
found  in  Southern  Asia,  the  greater  number 
having  the  Greek  word  Arsacoy,  with  different 
epithets. 

Persian  ancient  coins, — According  to  Marsden, 
it  was  not  until  the  khalifat  of  Abdul  Malik,  in 
the  year  of  the  Hijira  76  (a.d.  695),  that  a  distinct 
coinage  was  instituted  with  a  view  of  superseding 
the  currency  of  Greek  or  Byzantine  ana  Persian 
gold  and  silver. 

Persian  modern  coins. — The  Futteh  All  Shah 
rupee  of  Shiraz  and  Hamadan  weighs  105  grains ; 
the  Karan  of  Muhanmiad  Shah,  82  grains,  minted 
at  several  places  of  79  to  82  grains ;  the  Huzur 
dinar,  106  grains;  the  Larin of  Persia,  74*5  grains. 
Of  gold  coins,  Persia  has  one  of  a.h.  1127,  weight 
166-48  grains,  and  the  Toman,  a.h.  1240  and  1248, 
weighing  68*9  to  78  grains. 

Piastre. — The  gold  piastre  of  Turkey,  a.h.  1115- 
1171,  weight,  53*35  grains. 

Poolj  Pehlavi,  or  Phool,  Parses.  Obolus  et 
res  qusevis  obolo  similis  ut  squama  piscis  simil 
(f  ulus),  Borhaiii  Katiu,  inde.  Be  Poolee ;  Abdul 
Malik,  n.  c  Pecuniae  defectus.  Abul  Fazl  says 
that  the  pool  of  olden  days  was  equal  to  four 
tolas;  Ferishta,  again,  gives  1  or  1 J  tolas. 

Rati,  —  Colonel  Anderson  considers  the  rati 
may  be  assumed  as  high  as  1*93  grains,  and  the 
masha  at  15*44  grains. 

Sanat^  Arab.,  year,  generally  used  in  coinage 
of  Muhammadan  rulers,  as  the  year  of  their  reign, 
also  as  the  Hijira  year. 

Sikka,  Hind.,  a  coining  die,  applied  to  a  coin 
formerly  current  in  India. 

Tibet. — M.  Csoma  de  Koros  states  that  the 
English  rupee  circulates  fieely  through  Western 
Tibet  The  common  Chinese  brass  money,  with 
a  square  hole  in  the  centre,  is  likewise  current  in 
Lhassa,  as  generally  through  the  whole  of  the 
Chinese  empire.  The  IJia^  (silver)  of  Tibet  is 
58  grains. 

7b/a,  Hind.,  a  weight  in  India,  equal  to  180 
grains  troy,  the  weight  of  the  present  rupee. 

The  gold  zecchino  or  sequin,  a.d.  1797,  of 
Ludovico  Manin,  the  last  doge  of  Venice,  was  cur- 
rent in  many  parts  of  India  under  the  names 
sultani,  putli,  and  putli  dukkuu ;  it  weighs  53*5 
grains. 

SILVER  FISH.  The  bodies  of  the  genus 
Chanda  are  more  or  less  diaphanous.  The  name 
Chanda  is  from  the  Hindi  word  Chandi,  silver. 
They  are  much  prized  by  the  Chinese. 

SILVER  SKIN  of  the  coffee  bean  enwraps 
the  bean.    See  Parchment. 

SIMANTONYANA,  a  Hindu  household  cere- 
mony of  parting  the  hair  of  an  enceinte  woman, 
on  the  fourth,  sixth,  and  eighth  months. 

SIMBUL,  an  umbellifer,  resembling  the  '  jira  * 
or  cummin  seed ;  it  has  an  edible  bulbous  root,  said 
to  be  much  relished  by  bears. — Cleghom's  Panjub 
Report,  p.  100. 

SIMEON  SETH,  at  the  command  of  Alexis 
Comnenis,  made  a  Greek  translation  of  the  fables 
of  Badpai. 

SIMIAD^,  or  monkeys,  a  family  of  the  mam- 
malia of  the  order  Primates,  viz. : 

Order.  Primates. 
Fam.  Simiadas,  Monkeys 
Qaadmm&na.  |  Catarrhinie,  Geoffrey, 

Ueopitheci,  van  Hteven, 
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Sub'Fam,  Siminse,  Apes. 
Troglodytes  niger,  chimpanzeey  Afrioa. 
Tr.  ^rilla,  gonlla,  Afrioa. 
Simia  satyrus,  orang-utang  of  Borneo. 
S.  TQorio,  orang-utang  of  Sumatra. 
Siraanga  syndactyla,  Baffies,  Sumatra. 

Suh-Fam.  HybolatinjB,  Gibbons  of  Indo- 
Chinese  countries  and  Malay  ana. 
Hylobates  hoolook,  hoolook  of  Auam,  Cachar,  Khas- 
sya,  and  Sylhet. 
H.  lar,  gibbon  of  Tenasserim. 

H.  agiliSf  gibbon  of  Malay  Peninsula;  others  from 
the  Malay  Islands. 

Suh-Fam.  Colobin«e,  Entellus  Monkeys. 
Oen,  PresbytLB,  lUiger.     Semnopithecns,  F,  Cwrier. 
HunumaUy  Langur,  Hind. 
Presbytis  entellus,  Bengal  langur. 


Simia,  Dufrem. 

Musya,   ....      Can. 
Langur, ....    Hind. 
Common  in  Bengal  and  Central  India. 

Pr.  schistaceus,  Hodgt.,  Hortf, 
Kubup, ....     Bhot. 
Himalayan  langur,     Eno. 

Occurs  throughout  the  Himalaya. 

Pr.  priamus,  E\X,^  Bly,,  Hor$f, 
Madras  langur,       .    Eno.  {  Gandangi,      .    . 

Inhabits  the  eastern  side  of  the  Peninsula 
north  of  Ceylon. 

Pr.  Johnii,  Jerdon, 


P.  anchises,  EU. 

Hanuman,  .    . 
Wanur,  Makur, 


Langur,      .     , 
Kamba  Suhu, 


Hind. 
Mahb. 


Hind. 
Lbfch. 


.    Tel. 
and  the 


Simia  Johnii,  Fisher, 
Semnopithecus     Dussu- 
mierii,  Schinz, 


S.  Johnii,  var.,  Martin, 
S.  cucullatus,  Js.  Oeoff. 
S.  hypoleuco8,^2^tA,Abrs/. 


The  Malabar  Isngur  of  Travanoore,  Cochin,  Malabar, 
and  South  Canara. 

Pr.  jubatus,  Jerdon,  Semnopithecus  Johnii,  Blffth, 
Martin.  The  Neilgherry  langur  of  Neilgherries,  Ani- 
niallay,  Pulney,  and  Wynad,  not  below  2500  and  3000 
feet. 

Pr.  pileatus,  Blpth,  Sylhet,  Cachar,  Chittagong. 

Pr.  barbei,  JBlyth,  interior  of  Tiperah  Hills. 

Pr.  obsourus,  Beidf  Mergui. 

Pr.  phayrei,  Blythy  Arakan. 

Pr.  albo-cinereus,  Malayan  Peninsula. 

Pr.  oephalopterus,  Blyth,  Ceylon. 

Pr.  ursinus,  Bluth,  Ceylon. 

Sub'Fam.  Papioninse,  Baboons. 
The  true  baboons  of  Africa  and  monkey-like  baboons 
of  India. 
Inuus  silenus,  Jerdon^  lion-monkey. 


Simia  leonina,  lAnn, 

Nil-bandar,     .    .    Beno. 
Siah  bandar,   .    .    Hind. 
Western  Ghats,  Cochin,  Travancore. 

I.  rhesus,  Jerdon,  Bengal  monkey. 
I.  erythneus,  ScAreb. 


Silenus  yeter,  Orap,  Blpth, 
Nella-manthi, .     Maleal. 


Pithex  oinops,  Hodg.^ 
ffori.,  Blyth, 

Marcut  banur,    .     Lepch. 
Banur,      .    .    .    , 
Suhu,  ..... 


»i 


u 


Morkot,    ....  Beno. 

Piyu, Bhot. 

Bandar,     .    .    .    .Hind. 
Inhabits  nearly  all  India. 

I.  pelops,  Jerdon, 

Macacus  Assamensis,  M'Cl,   Inuus  Sikldmensis,  Jer.  f 
Mflcacus  Sikkimensis,  HodgJ 
The  hill  monkey,  high  up  in  the  Mussoori  Hills. 
Inuus  nemestrinus,  JerdoUy  Tenasserim,  Malsyana. 
I.  leoninus,  Blyth,  Arakan. 

I.  arctoides,  It.  Otoffrey,  Arakan. 

Qen.  Macacus  radiatus,  Jerdon. 
Simia  sinica,  Linn.,  EIL,  Blyth,,  Eortf, 


Munga,  ....  Can. 
Madras  monkey,  .  Eno. 
Bandar,  .  .  .  .Hind. 
Makadu,  .  .  .  Mahr. 
All  over  Southern  India. 


Wanur,  Mahb.  of  Sykes. 
Kerda,  Mahr.  of  Ghats. 
VellaMunthi,  .  .  Tam. 
Koti Tel. 


Maoaous  pileatus,  Skaw,  of  Ceylon. 
M.  oarbonarius,  F,  Cuvier^  of  Burma. 
M.  oynomolgos,  IAnn.y  of  Burma. 


exception  of  the  orang-utang,  the  siamang,  the 
Tarsius  spectrum,  and  the  Galeoptthecus,  all  the 
Malayan  genera  of  qaadrumana  are  represented 
in  India  bv  closely -allied  species.  The  Indo- 
Malay  islands  have  170  species  of  mammalia.  Of 
these  24  are  quadrumana.  The  orang-utang 
species  occur  in  Sumatra  and  Borneo;  the  sia- 
mang, next  to  them  in  size,  in  Malacca  and 
Sumatra ;  the  long-nosed  monkey  in  Borneo,  and 
gibbons,  long-armed  apes  and  monkeys.  In 
Timor,  there  are  15  bats  and  7  land  manimaUi ; 
amongst  them  the  Macacus  cynomolgos,  the 
common  monkey  of  all  the  Indo-Malay  islands. 
Hylobates,  the  wa-wa  or  long-armed  ape,  is  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  the  monkey  tribe.  The  fur 
of  this  gentle  little  animal  is  grey,  its  face,  hands, 
and  feet  are  jet-black ;  in  features  it  more  resembles 
those  of  the  human  race  than  the  orang-utang.^ 
Jerdon;  Blyth,  Cat,;  Horsfield;  Wallace. 

SIMLA,  a  sanatorium  in  the  Simla  district  of 
British  India,  situated  on  a  transverse  spur  of 
the  Central  Himalayan  system,  in  lat  81^  6'  N., 
and  long.  77*^  11'  £.  Mean  elevation  above  sea- 
level,  7084  feet.  The  Simla  district  is  under  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Fanjab,  and  con- 
sists of  several  detached  plots  of  territory 
among  the  hills  of  the  Lower  Himalayan  system. 
Area,  18  square  miles;  population  in  1868, 33,995. 
The  mountains  of  Simla  district  and  the  surround- 
ing Native  States  compose  the  southern  outliers 
of  the  great  central  chain  of  the  Eastern  Hima- 
layas. The  climate  of  Simla  Hills  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  European  constitution,  and  the 
district  has  therefore  been  selected  as  the  site  of 
numerous  sanatoria  and  cantonments.  The  plains 
at  the  foot  of  the  Simla  Hills  attain  1000  feet 
elevation,  and  the  outer  ranges  are  lower  than 
those  of  Garhwal  and  Kamaon.  Rupar,  dose  to 
the  Sutlej  amongst  the  outer  hilLi,  is  under  1000 
feet,  but  Subathu,  a  little  farther  in,  is  4200;  and 
Kussowlee,  6500  feet.  The  name  is  the  Hindi 
Shyea  Malay.  Simla  was  taken  from  the  Jun  raja 
in  1815,  and  given  to  the  Patiala  raja,  but  again 
obtained  from  him  as  a  sanatorium ;  the  bouses 
are  scattered  over  an  extent  of  about  7  miles,  on 
a  series  of  heights  varying  from  6500  to  8000  feet, 
which  is  the  highest  elevation.  The  portion  of 
tlie  Himalaya  visible  from  Simla  is  a  depressed 
continuation  of  the  chain,  extending  from  the 
emergence  of  the  Sutlej  through  the  snow,  to  an 
abrupt  limit  bordering  close  upon  the  plain  of  the 
Panjab  near  the  deb^uche  of  tlie  Ravi;  few,  if 
any,  of  the  detached  peaks  rise  beyond  20,000 
feet 

The  range  bears  wild  thyme,  wild  strawberries, 
various  oaks,  pines,  the  deodar,  and  all  the  forms 
of  Europe.  Finns  excelsa  is  a  very  common  tree  at 
Simla,  particularly  on  the  southern  face  of  Moant 
Jako,  which  is  the  highest  part  of  the  ridge.  Abies 
Smitbiana  is  rare,  while  the  deodar  is  common  on 
the  southern  and  western  slopes  of  Jako,  above 
7000  feet;  and  again  in  shady  groves  at  the 
bottom  of  the  valleys  on  both  sides  of  the  ridge, 
as  low  as  5000  feet  Pinus  longifolia  is  common 
at  the  western  or  lower  extremity  of  the  Simla 
station,  and  prevails,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other 
tree,  on  the  drv,  sunny  spurs  which  run  towards 
the  south,  at  elevations  from  5000  to  7000  feet. 


The  trees  furnishing  the  supply  of  firewood  at 
Simla  are  chiefly  Querous  incana,  KbododendrcMi 
Mr.  A.  Russell  Wallace  t«U»  us  that,  with  the    arboreum,  Andromeda  ovalifoiia,  Piiiys  exceka, 
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and  Cedros  deodara.  The  fruit  of  the  trimal,  or 
Ficus  macrophylla,  ia  sold  in  the  bazar  at  Simla. 

Koli  is  the  name  given  to  the  lower  class  of 
cultivators  in  the  Simla  Hills.  The  Kanait  are  an 
agricultural  race  in  the  Simla  HilU  and  east  of  the 
Sutlej,  holding  most  of  the  land  in  the  Simla 
Hills.  Thej  are  inferior  in  position  to  Rajputs, 
but  they  are  often  educated,  and  are  generally 
ministers  to  the  Rajput  chiefs.  Their  women  are 
nice-looking,  and  all  the  tribe  who  are  not  (in  the 
upper  hills)  in  contact  with  Tartars  are  quite 
Aryan,  though  not  very  large.  In  certain  places 
there  is  a  partial  and  local  practice  of  polyandry 
among  them,  but  it  is  not  the  general  castom  of 
the  tribe.  The  hillmen  of  Simla  are  offspring  of 
the  dark  Kayasth  races  and  Rajputs  who  have  for 
eight  centuries  been  flying  to  the  mountains  to 
escape  Muhammadan  invasions.  They  are  filthy 
in  their  persons ;  they  have  clear,  almost  Anglo- 
Saxon,  complexion  ;  many  have  goitres,  and  they 
hate  Muhammadaus.  Their  chiefs,  as  the  ranas 
Dati  and  Kat,  ore  of  Rajput  origin,  and  they  have 
21  municipal  system,  with  shamilik  or  commons, 
and  a  lombardar  or  mukliia,  i.e.  chief.  Polyandry 
prevails  among  the  hillmen  beyond  Kotghur,  but 
it  is  on  the  decline,  polygamy  often  taking  its 
p!ace.  In  the  winter  the  men  almost  hybernate, 
spending  months  in  eating  and  sleeping. 

Simla  district  produces  iron-ore,  plumbago, 
pipe-clay,  red  ochre,  limestone,  sandstone,  and 
fossils.  —  Imp,  Gaz.  viii. ;  CaL  Review^  1867  ; 
Thomson's  Trs,  p.  22;  Mrs.  Hervey,  Adventures 
in  Tartary ;  Hooker  and  l^homson,  Flora  Indica, 
p.  202 ;  Ann.  Ind.  A  dm. 

SIMON  JANUENSIS,  physician  to  Pope 
Nicholas  V.  (a.d.  1288-92),  mentions  meconium 
as  the  dried  juice  of  the  pounded  capsules  and 
leaves  of  the  poppy. 

SIMOOM.    Arab.,  a  hurtful  hot  wind.      One 

grevails  in  the  hot  season  on  the  Dasht  or  plain  of 
^attekotee  between  Hazar-nao  and  Jalalabad, 
where  the  mountains  on  both  sides  are  covered 
with  perpetual  snow.  It  is  said  to  be  generally 
fatal  to  all  men,  horses,  and  cattle  who  encounter 
it,  and  as  severe  in  its  effects  in  the  night  as  in 
the  day.  The  simoom,  samiel,  or  samm  of  Arabia, 
the  khamsin  of  Egypt,  and  the  hannattan  of  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  is  described  as  being  hot  and 
pestiferous,  sweeping  over  the  country  with  such 
speed,  that  traveners  might  be  stifled  in  a  moment, 
unless  they  throw  themselves  close  to  the  burning 
sdnd  and  cover  their  faces  with  their  cloths.  Mr. 
Werry,  Consul-General  for  Syria  in  1838,  had  a 
meeting  of  the  chief  Aghel  and  of  the  Anazeh 
Shaikhs,  who  stated  that  the  simoom  is  hot  and 
suffocating,  and  has  frequently  caused  the  death 
of  persons  who  have  been  unable  to  shelter  them- 
selves from  its  deleterious  influence.  Ferrier 
says  this  hot  blast,  called  Sirocco  in  the  south  of 
En  rope,  is  the  Shark  ia  or  East  Wind  of  Scripture. 
In  Egypt,  Damascus,  Arabia,  and  Baghdad,  it 
blows  by  sudden  squalls,  the  opproacli  of  which 
is  indicated  by  a  certain  perturbed  state  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  real  samm  or  simoom,  if  it 
actually  occur,  seems  a  current  of  air,  probably 
electric,  of  rare  occurrence,  and  causing  instant 
death,  and  peculiar  to  the  deserts.  It  has  no 
injarioos  effect  on  vegetation,  perhaps  because 
it  does  not  come  in  contact  with  it,  as  it  rarely 
anproaches  within  one  or  two  feet  of  the  ground. 
The  ownelt  being  aware  of  ita  approach,  instinct- 


ively kneels  down,  and  lays  its  head  close  to  the 
ground,  thus  escaping  its  effects.  Where  the  hot 
winds  or  simoom  blow,  they  often  become,  above 
Sehwan,  dangerous  in  their  effects.  The  natives, 
aware  of  their  power,  avoid  travelling  at  the 
season  of  their  occurrence.  There  is  probably 
great  exaggeration.  —  Col.  Chesney^  Euphrates, 
L  p.  578  ;  Ferrier^ s  Joum. ;  Postan, 

SIMURG,  P£RS.,  a  fabulous  bird  of  the  Persians. 

SIN.  Chin.  The  gods.  Among  existing 
religions  of  Japan,  the  Sin-tu  (Siu,  the  gods,  and 
Tu,  faith)  and  the  Buddhist  are  the  most  extended. 
The  Sin-tu  embraces  a  cosmogony  hero-worship, 
the  Ten-sio-dai-siu,  the  Sin  goddess,  being  the 
principal  object  of  worship.  The  religion  has  a 
trace  of  Buddhism.     See  Japan. 

SIN.  Five  great  sins  in  the  Hindu  code 
are, — stealing  gold,  drinking  spirituous  liquor?, 
murder  of  a  Br^man,  adultery  with  the  wife  of  a 
spiritual  teacher,  and  association  with  a  person 
guilty  of  any  of  these  crimes.  To  kill  a  Brahman 
is  one  of  their  greatest  sins ;  to  kill  a  cow  is  also 
very  heinous,  as  also  to  kill  a  woman  or  an  infant. 
Most  of  the  sins  of  the  Brahmanical  Hindus  are, 
however,  breaches  of  ceremonial  observances.— 
Hindoo  Theatre,  p.  30. 

SIN  or  Aba- Sin,  a  name  of  the  river  Indus. 
Sin  is  a  Scytliic  word  for  river,  so  applied  by  the 
Hindus.  Aba-Sin  is  the  river  Indus,  and  h  and  s 
being  interchangeable  along  the  line  of  the  Indus, 
the  Hafta  Hindu  are  the  seven  rivers,  Sat-sind  of 
the  Panjab.  In  classical  Persian  literature,  siah 
(black)  is  synonymous  with  hind,  and  Hindu  is 
identical  with  siah-fam,  dark  -  complexioned. 
Thus  hind-hanna  is  the  equivalent  of  siahi-hanna, 
the  darkening  colour  of  hanna.  Sadi  of  Shiraz 
sang  that  he  would  give  Samarcand  and  Bokhara 
for  the  black  (Hindu)  mole  on  a  Turkish  girl's  cheek. 

SINAI,  a  mountain  in  Arabia,  celebrated 
amongst  the  followers  of  the  Hebrew,  Christian, 
and  Muhammadan  religions  as  that  near  which  the 
Israelites  encamped  in  their  route  from  Egypt  to 
Palestine.  It  was  from  Sinai  that  Moses  pro- 
claimed the  Ten  Commandments.  The  Arabs 
indicate  Jabl  Tur  as  the  site.  The  peninsula  of 
Sinai  is  a  triangular  tongue  of  land  Detwe<^n  the 
gulfs  of  Suez  and  Akaba,  comprehended  between 
lat.  27^  40'  and  30°  N.,  and  long.  30i*  and  85**  E  , 
and  terminating  to  the  south  in  the  apex  of  Ras 
Mahomed,  where  the  two  gulfs  unite  in  the  com- 
mon channel  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  average  length 
of  the  peninsula  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  108  miles. 

SINA  PATI.  Sansk.  A  commander-in-chief; 
from  Sina,  an  army,  Pati,  lord  or  master. 

SINAPIS,  Mu8tard. 
Khardal, .    .  Arab.,  Heb.  I  Taveriea,      .    .    .  Sansk. 


Mouiig  Dgyio, 
Napii, .     .     .     .     , 
SarsoD,  liae, 
Sarshuf,  .     .     . 
Rajika,  Sarshapa, 


BURM.  ' 

Or. 

Hind. 

Pers. 

Sansk. 


Sarai-bij,  .  .  .  Siwd. 
Gan-aba,  Rata-aba,  Singh. 
Kadaghoo,  .  .  .  Tam. 
Avaloo,    ....      Tbl. 


The  Sinapis  genus  of  plants  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  Cruciferse.  There  are  40  or  50 
species.  S.  alba  and  S.  nigra,  the  white  and 
black  mustard,  are  best  known  in  Europe.  Five 
or  six  species  are  cultivated  in  all  parts  of  India 
for  the  sake  of  the  valuable  oil  their  seeds  yield. 
Those  most  frequently  seen  are  S.  glauca,  toria, 
racemosa,  ramosa,  dichotoma,  and  juncea. 

Sinapis  alba,  white  mustard. 
Ha-kai,  Peh-lui, .      Ghik.  |  Safed  ral,      ,    .    ,  HtSD. 
Hu-lui ,     I 
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White  mustard  is  a  native  of  most  countries  in 
the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  cultivated,  and  when 
young  is  eaten  as  a  salad.  The  seeds  yield  by 
expression  86  per  cent,  of  a  bright  yellow, 
pleasant  tasted  edible  oil,  having  a  strong  smell 
and  slight  taste  of  mustard.  The  seeds  of  S. 
nigra  yield  only  28  per  cent,  of  an  oil,  but  in  all 
re&pects  similar  to  the  above.  The  oil  of  this 
E^pecies  is  used  in  India  in  cookery,  and  is  con- 
sidered superior  to  all  other  oils  for  anointing  the 
body,  which  it  is  supposed  to  invigorate.  In 
medicine  it  is  sometimes  given  internally,  but  is 
more  frequently  applied  as  a  rubefacient.  The 
best  flour  of  mustard  is  prepared  by  crushing  the 
seeds  of  both  black  and  white  mustard  between 
rollers,  and  then  pounding  them  in  mortars,  when 
they  are  twice  sifted  to  yield  pure  flour  of 
mustard.  Two  bushels  of  black  and  three  of 
white  seed  yield,  when  ground,  145  lbs.  of  flour ; 
which,  to  diminish  the  pungency  and  improve 
the  colour,  is  mixed  with  56  lbs.  of  wheat  flour 
and  2  lbs.  of  turmeric;  and  the  acrimony  is 
restored  without  the  pungency,  by  the  addition  of 
a  pound  of  (capsicum)  chilli  pods,  and  half  a 
pound  of  ginger. 

Sinapis  dichotoma,  Roxh. 
Tha-ba-mee,      .     .  BuRiff.     Suhota,  Sighta,     .  HiND. 
Toreea,  KaU  surBon,  Hind. 

Cultivated  in  British  India.  Much  prized  for 
its  oil. 

Sinapis  eruca,  Taramira,  Hind.,  a  kind  of 
mustard,  with  a  red  seed  somewhat  elongate. 
The  oil  it  produces  is  used  as  food  and  for  burning, 
and  as  a  medicine  for  cattle  and  horses.  It  is 
called  *  assu  '  in  Panjabi. 

Sinapis  glauca,  CleghorHj  is  found  in  the  Sutlej 
vnlley  between  Kampur  and  Sungnam  at  eleva- 
tions up  to  11,000  feet,  and  is  much  cultivated. 
Several  species  of  Sinapis  are  grown  in  the  N.W. 
Himalaya  as  salads  and  condiments. 

Sinapis  juncea. 
Khardel,  Kubbr,   .  ARAB.  |  Tsze-kai,  ....  CuiN. 

Sinapis  juncea  and  S.  ramosa  are  not  sown 
together,  but  each  is  cultivated  as  a  mixed  crop, 
i»ith  either  grain,  barley,  wheat,  or  peas. — Cleg- 
hom*g  Paniab  Reports,  p.  68. 

SIND,  the  name  of  tbe  Indus  river,  and  of  two 
rivers  in  Central  India.  One  of  these  rises  at 
Ijitonti,  on  the  table-land  near  Seronj,  and,  falling 
into  the  Chambal  river  at  its  junction  with  the 
Jumna,  forms  that  sacred  spot  Triveni,  where  a 
shrine  has  been  erected  to  Siva.    The  Chot'ha  or 


which  is  the  S.E.  entrance  and  the  boundary  of 
Bind.  The  delta  shore  is  low,  flat,  and  swampy 
throughout ;  but  west  of  Kurachee  is  a  high  range 
of  mountains  terminating  in  Eas  Muari  called  Kas 
Mouari  and  Cape  Mouze.  The  contrasts  presented 
by  this  province  are  striking.  In  the  central 
tracts  liable  to  inundation  are  picturesque-looking 
villages,  with,  in  the  cold  season,  waving  fields, 
beautiful  small  lakes,  and  the  land  throughout  its 
length  and  breadth  partitioned  by  numerous 
canals  and  irrigation  channels ;  but  outside  of  tbe 
fertilized  tracts  are  bare  mountains  and  sandy 
deserts.  Eastward,  Sind  is  bounded  by  some  of 
the  most  desert  portions  of  Bahawulpur,  Jeysul- 
mir,  and  Balmir,  a  dependency  of  Jodhpur ;  and 
the  eastern  portions  of  Sind  itself,  for  from  ten  to 
sixty  miles  within  the  frontier,  are  desert  wastcf. 
Northwards  and  westwards  are  rugged  ranges  of 
inhospitable  etone-hcaps,  varying  in  height  from 
2000  to  5000  feet,  where  inhabitants,  animal  life, 
vegetation,  and  water  are  altogether  v^auting,  and 
divide  the  province  from  the  territories  of  the 
many  Baluch  clans  that  compose  the  State  of 
Kalat.  The  more  habitable  pare  of  Sind  is  a  long 
narrow  tract  of  country  yearly  fertilized  by  tlie 
inundation  of  the  Indus,  with  ^iftiug  sand -heaps 
on  the  east,  and  bare  stony  mountains  on  the 
west.  In  the  delta  of  the  Indus  expam-ive  lakes 
abound.  From  the  easternmost  mouth  of  the 
Indus  to  the  Kurachee  harbour,  nearly  the  whole 
coast  is  a  network  of  channels  and  marine  lagoons, 
and  of  sand-banks  and  mud-banks,  more  or 
less  covered  by  each  advancing  tide.  During 
December  and  the  two  succeeding  months,  the 
cold  at  night  is  often  severe,  being  frequently  32° 
Fahrenheit  at  daybreak,  while  at  noon  it  often 
mounts  to  75°  or  86°  in  the  shade. 

To  the  Western  Arabs,  all  eastwards  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  was  known  as  Hind;  but  they 
distinguished  the  two  regions  on  and  beyond 
the  Indus  river  by  the  term  Hind-wa-Sind.  The 
name  of  Sind  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  men- 
tioned both  by  Pliny  and  Airian  ;  itie  one  writes 
it  Sindus  and  the  other  Sind.  Ancient  oriental 
geographers  divide  the  country  into  two  districts, 
I.ar  and  Siro,  a  town  called  Ualah,  lying  a  little 
north  of  Hyderabad,  forming  the  point  where  tbe 
Lar  and  Siro  frontiers  unite. 

In  the  7th  century  it  was  described  as  com- 
prising four  principalities,  viz.  Upper,  Middle,  and 
Lower  Sind,  and  Cutch,  their  native  names  being 
Siro,  head  or  upper,  Vichalo  or  midland,  and  Lar 


Little  Sind  rises  on  the  table-land  forming  the    or  lower. 

buttress  of  Malwa,  skirting  the  Nerbadda,  and  I      The  district  of  L^r  or  Lower  Sind,  the  ancient 

joins  the  Par.    The  term  is  from  Sin,  an  Indo-    Pitasila,  is  the  delta  of  the  Indus  from  Hyderabad 


Scythic  or  Tatar  term,  the  river  Indus  being  the 
Aba-Sin  or  Father  Stream. — Tod  in  Tr,  R.As,  Svc. 
ii>.  p.  145. 

SIND,  a  province  of  British  India,  consists  of 


to  the  sea.. 

In  the  time  of  Alexander,  the  only  places 
mentioned  are  Siadomana,  supposed  to  be  the 
modem  Sehwan,  and  a  city  of  Brahmans,  named  by 


the  lower  valley  and  delta  of  the  Indus,  Iving  Diodorus,  Harmatelia,  wluch  aeems  to  have  been 
Ictween  lat.  23^  and  28°  40'  N.,  and  lon^.  66^  50'  the  Bnihmana  city  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
find  71°  E.     Its  ai'ca,  including  the  Native  State       ~  ""''       "  "  .   »      ..        .    .  _i  _i.^^ 


of  Khairpur,  is  54,123  square  miles,  and  its  popu- 
lation in  1881  was  2,537,976.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  west  by  Baluchistan ;  on  its  north  is  Baluch- 
istan, the  Paniab,  and  Bakhawulpur;  on  the 
cost  it  has  the  Kajputana  States  of  Je^sulmirand 
Jodhpur,  and  on  the  south  the  Arabian  Sea  and 
Runn  of  Cutch.  Its  sea-coast  is  that  of  the  delta 
of  the  Indus,  and  extends  about  125  miles  between 
Cape  MoDze  on  the  W.  and  the  Koree  mouth| 


A.D.  757.  At  the  present  day  the  principal  placet 
in  Middle  Sind  are  Sehwan,  Hala^  Hydembad, 
and  Omarkot  Hyderabad  is  supposed  to  be  tbe 
ancient  Patsla  and  the  Nerunkot  oi  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Ptolemy  has  preserved  the  names  of  several 
places,  as  Barbara,  Sousikana^  Bonis,  and  Kolaka, 
of  which  the  first  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
Barbarika  emporium  of  the  Periplna,  and  per* 
baps  also  tbe  same  as  the  Barce  of  Justin.    IQ 
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the  time  of    the    author  of   the    Periplus,  the    Sammah,  another  Rajput   tribe,    a.d.  1315.    A 
capital  of  Lower  Sind  was  Minuagara,  which  the    brief  period  of    changes  was   followed  by  the 


foreign  merchants  reached  by  ascending  the  river 
from  Barbarike.  In  the  middle  of  the  7th 
century,  Hi  wen  Thsang  mentions  only  Fitasila  or 
Patala. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  Debal  was  the  chief  sea- 
port of  Sind,  hence  called  Debal  Sindi.  It  was 
the  emporium  of  the  Indus,  and  seems  to  have 
been  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Baghan 
river,  below  the  junction  of  the  southern  branch 
of  the  Ghara  or  Sagara  branch,  five  miles  to 
the  north  of  Lari  Bandar.  Lari  Bandar  has 
been   deserted,  and   the   present   part    of    the 


Sammah  tribe  re-establishing  themselves  ;  and  in 
A.D.  1360  Muhammad  Taghalaq  took  Jam  Beni, 
the  reigning  prince,  to  Dehli,  from  whence  he 
was  honourably  dismissed,  and  in  1380  adopted 
Muhnmmadanism.  The  Sammah  family  continued 
to  reign  until  a.d.  1519-20,  when  the  last  prince 
was  dethroned  by  Shah  Beg  Arghnn,  prince  of 
Kandahar.  Arghun  Khan  Tarkhan  was  grandson 
of  Hulaku  Khan,  grandson  of  Chengiz  Khan. 
One  of  his  descendants,  Shah  Beg  Arghun, 
occupied  Siwi,  and  his  troops  in  December  1514 
took  the  villages  of  Kakan  and  Baghban,  and 


western  half  of  the  delta  is  Dharaja,  a  few  miles  |  returned  to  Siwi.  In  December  1520  he  defeated 
east  of  Lari  Bandar.  Dewal  or  Debal  means  a  the  Sammah  army,  led  by  Darya  Khan,  and  gave 
temple,  and  several  Sind  towns  had  it  as  a  pre-  Thatta  up  to  plunder.  He  resolved  to  retain 
fix,  as  Debal  Thatta,  Debal  Kangra.     Debal  Sindi    Siwisthan  north  of  the  Lukhi   Hills,  of   which 


seems  to  have  been  the  port  at  which  Zabeida  of 
the  Arabian  Nights  landed  from  Basra,  and  found 
all  the  people  turned  into  stone. 


he  took  possession  after  defeating  the  Sa^ta  and 
Sumera  tribes.  He  subsequently  occupied  Bakkar, 
and  moved  down  the  river  with  the  object  of 


Debal  or  Dewal  is  from  Deo,  God,  Alaya,  house  |  invading  Qujerat,  but  died  at  Chaiuduka  in  June 
=  the  house  of  God,  a  sacred  city.  Hima- alaya  is  ,  1522.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mirza  Shah  Husain 
the  snow  abode.  I  Arghun,  who  defeated  a  great  army  near  Thatta, 

Sind  was  found  by  Alexander  (b.c.  327)  well  composed  of  the  Sind  and  Sammah  races,  led  on 
peopled,  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  under  |  by  Jam  Firoz.  In  a.d.  1543,  Sind  was  invaded  by 
several  chiefs.    From  the  time  of  Alexander  till    the  emperor  Humayun.    Shah  Husain  died  a.d. 


the  khalifat  of  Walid  (a.d.  705-715),  Sind  seems 
to  have  been  chiefly  under  Rajputs  professing 
Hinduism.  No  Buddhist  remains  have  hitherto 
been  observed. 

In  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  the 
Rai  dynasty  ruled  from  Kashmir  and  Kanouj  to 
Makran  and  the  port  of  Debal  on  the  shores  of  the 
Sea  of  Oman,  and  from  Surat  to  Kandahar  and 
the  Suliman  range.    The  oonmiencement  of  this 


dynasty  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  in  the  time    are  members  of  the  Tar  Khan  family  still  in  Sind, 
of  Rai  Diwaij  the  capital  was  Alor.    He  was  a    and  219,591  in  the  Pan  jab. 


1552,  at  a  village  20  cos  from  Thatta,  after  a 
reign  of  32  years.  Elphinstone  says  he  was 
drowned  in  the  Indus,  and  that  the  Arghun  family 
then  became  extinct.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Muza  Isa  Tar  Khan  (great-grandson  of  Arghun 
Khan,  grandson  of  Hulaku  Khan,  grandson  of 
Chengiz  Khan),  who,  after  a  comparatively  peaceful 
reign,  died  a.d.  1566,  after  a  reign  of  14  years.  His 
son  and  successor  was  Muhammad  Baki.     There 


powerful  chief,  who  contracted  alliances  with  the 
rulers  of  India.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Rai  Siharas  i.  Rai  Sihasi  was  the  celebrated  son 
of  Rai  Siharas,  and  the  next  was  Siharas  ii.,  who 
reigned  42  years,  and  was  killed  in  battle.  He 
was  a  contemporary  of  Nushirwan.  After  Siharas 
1 1.,  a  Brahman  dynasty  succeeded.  The  reign  of 
the  Rai  dynasty  seems  to  have  extended  to  137 
years. 

Stiveral  places  on  the  Indus  are  named  after 
the  Chach  dynasty,  vis.  Chachpur,  Chachar, 
Chacfagaon,  Ghachi.  Chach  was  the  Brahman  who 
UBurp^  the  kingdom  of  the  Rai  dynasty  of  Sind. 
He  was  a  contemporary  of  Shahram  or  Shahrear, 
and  he  is  supposed  to  have  invented  the  game  of 
chess.  He  seems  to  have  reigned  about  a.ii.  2, 
A.D.  623-24,  and  to  have  been  succeeded  by  his 
brother.  In  A.H.  93-94,  a.d.  711-712,  Muham- 
mad Kasim,  nephew  of  the  ruUng  khahf,  Walid  i., 
led  an  army  of  15,000  men  against  the  ruler  of 
Sind,  raja  Daher,  who  fell  in  battle  before  Alor, 
A.U.  10  Kamzan  93,  a.d.  711.  Kasim  pursued  his 
conquests  northwards  to  Multan.  In  a.h.  99, 
a.d.  717,  on  the  invitation  of  the  ruling  khalif, 
Umar-bin- Abdul  Aziz,  many  of  the  Sind  princes 
adopted  Muhammadanism. 

After  the  Ummta  khalifs,  the  Abbassi  held 
Sind  until  a.d.  1025,  when  Al  Qadar  B'lUah,  the 


The  last  two  Asiatic  dynasties  were  the  KuUora 
and  Talpur  tribes.  In  the  early  part  of  the  18th 
century,  the  KuUora,  a  Sind  tribe,  took  posses- 
sion of  Sind,  and  were  recognised  by  Nadir 
Shah  or  his  deputies.  The  KuUora  traced  their 
descent  from  the  Abbasaide  khalifs,  and  the 
Talpuri  from  Mahomed,  but  both  seem  to  be 
Baluch.  The  Talpuri  (Tal  or  Tar,  Borassus 
fiabelliformis  or  palmyra,  and  Pura,  a  town) 
amount  to  one-fourth  of  the  population  of 
Hyderabad,  which  they  call  Lohi-i  or  Little  Sind. 
Previous  to  the  invasion  of  Nadir  Shah,  the 
KuUora,  a  reUgious  sect,  had  risen  to  power  in 
Sind,  and  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  Nur  Muhammad, 
had  been  recognised  as  governor  of  the  province. 
During  the  rule  of  his  brother,  Gholam  Shah,  the 
connection  of  the  British  Government  with  Sind 
commenced  by  the  establishment  of  factories  at 
Thatta  and  Shah-bunder  in  1758.  In  that  year 
Gholam  Shah  granted  an  order  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  factories  and  for  certain  immunities 
to  trade.  This  order  was  renewed  in  1761 ;  but 
during  the  rule  of  Sirfaraz  Khan,  the  eldest  son 
of  Gholam  Shah,  the  trade  was  so  much  interfered 
with,  that  in  1775  the  British  withdrew  their 
factories.  The  violence  and  tyranny  of  Sirfaraz 
Khan  and  his  successors,  who  from  jealousy 
put  to  death  three  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Talpur 


khahf s'  viceroy,  surrendered  it  to  Mahmud  of  |  tribe,  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  KuUora  dynasty. 
GbaznL  In  the  confusion  that  resulted  on  I  The  Talpur  chiefs  had  long  held  the  first  place 
Mahmud's  death,  a  Rajput  tribe  in  Sind,  caUed  i  in  the  service  of  the  rulers  of  Sind.  To  avenge 
Samrah  or  Sumera,  established  themselves,  a.d.  i  the  death  of  their  chiefs,  the  Talpur  tribe  rose, 
1054,  and  held  sway  untU  overthrown  by  the    and,  headed  by  Mir  Futteh  Ali  Khan  Talpur, 
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in  A.D.  1786  expelled  the  Kullora  ruler  Abdul- 
NabbL  The  measures  which  Futteh  Ali  Khan 
took  to  eBtablish  his  authority  alarmed  his  re- 
latives, Mir  Sohrab  and  Mir  Thara,  who  fled, 
seized  on  Khairpur  and  Shah-bunder,  and  re- 
nounced the  authority  of  their  kinsman.  Mir 
Futteh  Ali  Khan  was  never  again  able  to  extend 
his  authority  over  the  whole  province,  which 
henceforth  remained  divided  into  three  separate 
principalities,  viz.  Hyderabad  or  Lower  Sind)  under 
Futteh  Ali  Khan  ;  Khairpur  or  Upper  Sind,  under 
Mir  Sohrab ;  and  Mirpur,  under  Mir  Thara.  In 
Hyderabad,  Futteh  Ali  divided  his  power  with  his 
three  brothers,  Gholam  Ali,  Kunn  Ali,  and  Murad 
Ali,  and  from  theur  real  or  apparent  unanimity, 
the  brothers  received  the  appellation  of  the  Char 
Yar,  or  four  friends.  In  1799,  the  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  British  Government  and 
Sind  was  revived,  and  Futteh  Ali  Khan  issued 
an  order  granting  certain  privileges  in  favour  of 
British  trade. 

Sind  fell  to  the  Indian  Government,  from  the 
Mubammadan  Talpur  dynasty,  after  the  battles  of 
Hyderabad  on  the  15th,  of  Meanee  on  the  17th 
Februarv  1843,  and  of  Dubba  on  the  24th  March 
1843,  all  fought  by  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  this 
gave  to  the  British  the  course  of  the  Indus  up  to 
Multan.  In  August  1842,  Sir  C.  Napier  had  been 
appointed  to  the  military  command  in  Sind  and 
Baluchistan,  and  invested  with  authority  over  all 
civU  and  political  officers  in  these  territories. 
On  the  14th  February  1843,  the  Amirs,  except 
Nasir  Khan  of  Khairpur,  signed  a  treaty, 
leaving  Mir  Roostum's  rights  to  future  investiga- 
tion. Next  day  the  residence  of  Major  Outram 
was  attacked  by  8000  of  their  troops.    After  a 


times,  indeed,  for  two  or  three  succeeding  years, 
no  rain  falls  in  the  province.  The  N.W.  mon- 
soon deluges  the  Baluchistan  hills,  but  Kurachee, 
in  long.  67°  2'  £.,  is  its  eastern  Umit,  and  the 
S.W.  monsoon  ends  abruptly  at  Lakpat  Bandar, 
on  the  boundary  of  Cutch.  In  Upper  Sind,  the 
country  is  diversiBed.  The  Lakhi  range  fonn^i 
an  abrupt  escarpment  facing  the  river,  600  feet 
high.  The  towns  of  Sukkur  and  Rohri  over- 
hang the  stream,  and  lying  in  the  river  between 
them  is  the  island  fortress  of  Bukkur  with  its 
lofty  castellated  walls,  crowning  the  range  of 
limestone  hills  through  which  the  Indus  stream?. 
A  little  to  the  south  of  Bukkur  is  the  island  of 
Sad'h  Bela,  with  its  sacred  shrine.  In  the  Sehwan 
district  is  the  Man  char  lake,  formed  by  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  Western  Nara.  During  the  inunda- 
tion it  measures  20  miles  in  length,  and  covers  an 
area  of  about  180  square  miles ;  while  the  Eastern 
Nara,  at  the  same  season,  forms  dandhs  or  flood 
lakes.  The  extreme  S.E.  border  of  Sind  is  fonne<l 
by  the  Runn,  a  salt-water  waste  with  an  area  of 
7000  square  miles.  In  the  Thar  and  Parkar 
district,  in  the  eastern  portions  of  Khairpur,  and 
in  Rohri  subdivision,  is  the  desert,  which  consists 
of  sand-hills  which  succeed  one  another  like  great 
waves.  The  soil  of  Sind  consists  of  a  plastic 
clay,  strongly  impregnated  with  salt  The  alluvial 
strip  which  borders  either  bank  of  the  Indus  for 
a  distance  of  12  miles,  is  for  productiveness  the 
best  in  Sind,  and  in  places  on  it  are  extensive 
forests  of  acacia.  The  exhalations  arising  from 
the  pools  left  after  the  annual  inundations  give 
rise  to  fever. 

Religion, — Two-thirds  of  the  population  follow 
Muhammadanism,  17 '84  per  cent.  Hinduism,  but 


most  gallant  defence,  the  escort  maae  their  way  :  all  retain  their  clan  designations.    These  are  multi- 
to  the  main  army.    The  battles  of  Meanee  and  *  tudinous,  and  many  of  the  tribal  names  indicate 


Dubba  subjected  the  whole  of  Sind  to  the  British 
Government,  with  the  exception  of  the  possessions 
of  Ali  Murad,  who  was  established  as  chief  of 
Khairpur,  in  the  territories  which  belonged  to 
Mir  Roostnm,  both  by  inheritance  and  in  right  of 
the  turband,  as  well  as  in  the  lands  of  which  he 
himself  stood  rightfully  possessed  at  the  time  of 
the  conquest.  But  a  fraud  was  clearly  established 
by  a  conomission,  which  met  in  1850,  and  Ali 
Murad  was  degraded  from  the  rank  of  rais  of 
Khairpur,  and  deprived  of  all  his  territories, 
except  those  which  he  inherited  under  his  father^s 
will.  The  revenue  of  his  possessions  in  a.d.  1860 
was  estimated  at  Rs.  3,50,000,  with  power  to 
try  for  capital  offences  any  persons  except  British 
subjects.  After  the  conquest,  the  deposed  Amirs 
were  removed  from  Sind,  and  pensions  were 
granted  them  by  the  British  Government. 

For  British  administrative  purposes  Sind  is 
arranged  into  the  five  districts  of  Kurachee,  Hyder- 
abad, Thar  and  Parkar,  Shikarpur,  and  Upper  Sind 
frontier.  The  valley  is  fertilized  by  the  great 
river,  which,  like  the  Gan^s,  the  Irawadi,  and  the 
Nile,  has  an  annual  rise  m  the  summer  months, 
overflowing  its  banks  and  fertilizing  the  soil  to  a 
distance  on  'both  sides.  Strabo  (Geogr.  lib.  xv.) 
and  Arrian  (Hist  Ind.  c.  2)  compare  the  delta  of 
the  river  Indus  to  that  fanned  by  the  Nile,  and 
almost  every  part  of  the  delta  has  at  some  time  or 
other  formed  a  channel  for  the  river  or  one  of  its 
many  branches.  Parts  of  the  territory  are  almost 
rainless;  the  average  faU  of  Sind  and  Catch  is 
given  by  Mr.  Bl&nford  at  9*2  inches.     Some- 


the  country  from  which  the  first  immigrants  came, 
— Syuds  from  Arabia,  Baluch  from  the  mountain 
region  on  the  west,  descendants  of  slaves  from 
Zanzibar  or  Abyssinia,  with  Mehman  and  Khaja 
of  Hindu  origin,  with  Awan,  Chuwan,  Guda^ 
Nakhuda,  and  Solan g.  Burton  (pp.  368-69)  gives 
79  names  of  Baluch  tribes.  Other  Muhammadans, 
generally  known  as  Sindi,  of  whom  there  are 
about  300  clans  of  tribes,  are  descendants  of 
converts  from  Hinduism. 

Language. — Persian  was  the  language  of  litera- 
ture, ceremony,  office,  and  epistolary  correspond- 
ence. But  Sindi.  the  language  of  the  people,  is 
spoken  from  the  N.  boundary  of  Kattyawar  as  far 
north  as  Bahawulpur,  and  extends  from  the  hUls 
on  the  west  to  the  desert  which  separates  Sind 
from  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Indian  Peninsula. 
There  are  several  dialects  of  it.  It  abounds  in 
Arabic  words.  These  in  the  Urdu  constitute  the 
language  of  the  learned  men,  but  in  Sindi  they 
are  the  words  in  common  nse  for  names.  la 
literature  consists  of  translations  of  Arabic  re- 
ligious and  moral  works,  and  popular  traditions  in 
poetry,  and  the  Arabic  Nashxi  character  is  used 
by  the  Muhammadans,  but  the  Hindus  have  a 
separate  written  character. 

The  Sibdi  is  superior  to  most  of  the  dialects  of 
Western  India  in  various  minor  points  of  refine- 
ment and  cultivation,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
authorized  change  of  terminations  in  poetical 
words,  the  reduplication  of  final  or  penultimate 
letters  to  assist  the  rhyme,  and  many  similar  signs 
of  elaboration. 
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Agriculture, — The  crops  consist  of  rice,  sor- 
ghum, Penicillaria  spicata  (spiked  millet),  Indian 
corn,  and  in  Upper  Sind  wheat  and  barley. 
The  method  of  clearing  water  -  courses  adopted 
by  labourers  ia  peculiar  to  Sind.  They  are 
attended  in  their  work  by  musicians,  and  the 
excitement  is  kept  up  by  beating  drums  and 
blowing  horns.  Without  these  they  make  no 
progress,  but  with  them  the  canal-diggers  of 
Sind  will  do  more  manual  labour  than  any  natives 
of  India.  They  work  uninterruptedly  for  twelve 
hours,  and  use  a  large  hoe  (phaorah)  with  a  short 
handle.  The  period  for  clearing  the  water- 
courses is  the  first  appearance  of  a  rise  in  Uie 
river  (March  or  April).  The  seasons  for  crops  in 
Sind  are  two,  Babi  or  spring,  and  Kharif  or 
autumn,  the  produce  vaiying  in  portions  of  the 
country.  These  divisions  of  the  year  do  not 
apply  to  climate,  for  they  hardly  exist.  Saltpetre 
abounds  in  the  soil  of  Sind,  particularly  the  lower 
country,  and  is  collected  in  ereat  quantities.  In 
many  districts  the  surface  of  the  land  is  covered 
with  a  saline  efflorescence. 

The  timber  trees  of  Sind  are  species  of  Acacia, 
Albizzia  lebec,  Avicennia  tomentosa,  Azaderachta 
Indica,  species  of  Capparis,  Ceriops,  Cordia,  Dal- 
beigia,  Populus  Euphratica,  Prosopis  spicigera, 
and  species  of  Tamarix  and  Zizyphus. 

The  forests,  under  the  rule  of  the  Amirs,  were 
mere  hunting  preserves,  and  were  admirably 
adapted,  from  the  thickness  of  their  underwood, 
for  the  cover  of  wild  animals  of  every  sort.  No 
attention  whatever  was  paid  to  their  timber. 

In  Sind,  the  grass  called  Sar,  which  perhaps  is 
Arundo  karka,  has  its  culms,  sur  jo  kanee,  made 
into  chairs,  and  its  flower-stalks,  beaten  to  form 
the  fibres  called  moonyafa,  are  made  into  string 
or  twine  (moonyah  jo  naree),  and  into  ropes 
(inoonyah  jo  russa). 

Nine-tenths  of  the  Sind  vegetation  consbt  of 
plants  which  are  indigenous  in  Africa,  the  desert 
regions  assimilating  with  that  country.  At  least 
one-half  are  common  Nubian  or  Egyptian  plants, 
and  a  considerable  number  is  common  to  tropical 
Africa,  and  South  Arabian  and  Persian  pumts 
also  occur  largely. 

The  pasture  grasses  most  relished  by  horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep,  are  Gynodon  dactylon,  the 
sweetest  and  most  nutritious  of  grasses,  and 
abundant  everywhere ;  also  Poa  cynosuroides, 
Andropogon  involutus,  Stend. ;  Anthistiria  ciliata, 
Alopecurus  pratensis,  W.;  Dactylis  glomerata, 
and  Digitaria  sangainalis,  P.S. ;  with  the  straw  of 
all  the  grain  grasses  and  millets. 

Amongst  o^er  wild  animals  may  be  mentioned 
the  Gor-khar  or  wild  ass  of  the  deserts,  the  Equus 
onager  of  naturalists. 

The  river  fisheries  afford  a  considerable  export 
trade  in  dried  nullah.  Among  domestic  animals, 
the  camel,  of  tne  one-humped  variety,  ranks  first 
as  a  beast  of  burden,  immense  numbers  being 
bred  in  the  salt  marshes  of  the  Indos. 

The  wool  of  Sind  forms  a  staple  of  almost  equal 
importance,  though  the  larger  portion  of  the 
(quantity  exported  comes,  not  from  the  province 
itself,  but  from  Ferospur  district  in  the  ranjab, 
and  from  Afghanistan  and  Baluchistan. 

The  sforituous  liquon  are  the  gura  from 
molasses,  and  kuttala  from  dates;  wine  called 
angori  is  from  the  Sind  grape;  and  liqueurs 
Bonfi,  mushki,  turanji,  nusri,  gulabi,  and  kaisari. 


It  abounds  in  mineral  waters,  but  the  situation 
of  the  province  and  its  dtmate  alike  preclude  the 
hope  of  their  ever  being  extensively  useful  to 
Europeans,  though  they  might  be  more  employed 
for  sepoys  and  the  people  of  the  country.-* 
Burton's  Scinde;  Cunningharns  India;  EllioCn 
India ;  Elphinxtone's  India ;  Gibson^s  Foreht 
Reports  ;  Ouseley's  Travels ;  Ptnnant^s  Hindustan 
David  Ross,  C.LE^  The  Land  of  the  Five  Rivers 
and  Sind ;  J,  A,  Murray,  The  Plants  and  Drugs 
of  Sind. 

SINDBAD,  well  known  to  Europe  as  having 
the  history  of  his  voyages  incorporated  in  the 
lliousand  and  One  Nights,  but  they  form  in  Arabic 
a  distinct  and  separate  work,  which  Baron  Wal- 
kenaer  (in  Nouvelles  Annales  des  Voyages,  tom. 
liii.  p.  6)  regards  of  equal  value  with  those  of 
Soli  man  and  Abu  Said.  The  voyages  belong  to 
the  9th  century,  when  the  commerce  of  the  Arabs 
under  the  khalifs  of  Baghdad  was  at  its  highest 
activity.  In  his  first  voyage  Sindbad  reaches  the 
country  of  the  mabaraja.  This  title  was  given  so 
far  back  as  the  2d  century  to  a  Hindu  king, 
whose  monarchy  is  said  to  have  comprised  the 
greater  part  of  Southern  India,  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula, Sumatra,  and  Java  in  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
and  whose  title  continued  to  be  borne  afterwards 
by  one  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  disintegrated 
empire,  who  reigned  over  the  kingdom  of  Bija- 
nagar  or  Yijayanagar.  In  Sindbad's  second  voyage 
mention  is  made  of  the  kingdom  of  Riha  (the 
Malay  Peninsula  according  to  some),  and  the 
manner  of  the  preparation  of  camphor,  produced 
in  the  mountain  forests  there,  is  accurately 
described.  In  the  third  voyage  the  island  of 
Silaheth  is  mentioned.  In  the  fourth  he  was 
carried  to  a  country  (Malabar)  where  he  found 
men  gathering  pepper,  and  from  it  he  went  to 
the  island  of  Nacous  (the  Nicobars?)  and  on  to 
Kela  (Quedah  or  Keydah  ?).  In  the  fifth  voyage 
he  is  shipwrecked  on  the  island  (t.e.  country)  of 
the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  probably  somewhere  on 
the  Konkan  coast.  Thence  he  crossed  the  sea  to 
the  Maldives,  and  back  again  to  the  pepper 
country  of  Malabar,  passing  on  to  the  peninsula 
of  Gomorin,  where  he  found  the  aloes -wood, 
called  santy,  and  afterwards  to  the  pearl  fisheries 
of  the  Gulf  of  Manaar,  whence  he  travelled  back 
to  Baghdad.  In  the  sixth  voyage  he  visited  an 
island  (i.e,  country)  where  were  superb  trees,  of 
the  kinds  named  santy  and  comary,  and  the  island 
of  Serendib  (Gevlon),  which  was  also  the  Umit  of 
his  seventh  and  last  voyage. 

SINDHU.  India  was  first  known  to  the 
Ghinese  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Wu-ti  of  the 
Han  dynasty,  in  the  2d  century  before  Ghrist. 
It  was  then  called  Yuan-tu  or  Yin-tu,  that  is 
Hindu  and  Shintu  or  Sindhu.  At  a  later  date  it 
was  named  Thian-tu,  and  this  is  the  form  which 
the  historian  Mat-wan-lin  has  adopted.  The 
name  Sindhu  was  taken  from  the  Komans,  the 
Romans  from  the  Greeks,  the  Greeks  from  the 
Persians.  In  Persian  the  initial  s  is  changed  into 
h,  which  initial  h  was  as  usual  dropped  in  Greek. 
It  iff  only  in  Persian  that  the  country  of  the  Sindhu 
(Sindhu  is  the  Sanskrit  name  for  river),  or  of  the 
seven  Sindhu,  could  have  been  called  Hindia  or 
India  instead  of  Sindia.  Unless  the  followers  of 
Zoroaster  had  pronounced  every  s  like  h,  we  riiould 
never  have  heard  of  the  West  Indies.  The  name 
of  India^  t>.  Hoddu,  does  not  occur  in  the  Bible 
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before  the  book  of  Esther,  where  it  is  noticed  as 
the  limit  of  the  territories  of  Ahasucrus  in  the 
east,  as  Ethiopia  was  in  the  west  (i.  1,  viii.  9). 
The  names  are  similarly  connected  by  Herodotus 
(vii.  p.  9).  The  Hebrew  form  Hodda  is  an 
abbreviation  of  Honadu,  which  is  identical  with 
the  indigenous  names  of  the  river  India,  Hindu 
or  Sindhu,  and  again  with  the  ancient  name  of 
the  country  as  it  appears  in  the  Vendidad,  Hapta 
Hendu.  The  native  form  Sindus  is  noticed  by 
Pliny  (vi.  p.  23).  But  tliough  the  name  of  India 
occurs  so  seldom  in  the  Old  Testament,  an  active 
trade  was  carried  on  between  India  and  Western 
Asia.  The  Tyrians  established  their  depots  on  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  procured  *  horns  of 
ivory,'  ^  broidered  work  and  rich  apparel '  (Ezekiel 
xxvii.  15,  24),  by  a  route  which  crossed  the  Arabian 
desert  by  land,  and  then  followed  the  coasts  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  by  sea.  The  trade  opened  by  Solo- 
mon with  Ophir  through  the  Red  Sea  chiefly 
consisted  of  Indian  articles.  Algummim  (sandal- 
wood), kophim  (apes),  thuccum  (peacocks),  are 
words  of  Indian  origin  (Humboldt,  Kosmos,  ii. 
p.  133),  to  .which  we  may  add  the  Hebrew  names 
of  the  topaz,  pitdah,  derived  from  the  Sanskrit 
pita. — MuUers  LectureSy  p.  215. 

SINDHU,  a  Jat  clan  in  the  Panjab.  They  are 
steady,  good  farmers,  a  sturdy,  stalwart  people. 

SINDIA,  the  family  name  and  regal  title 
which  designat^i  the  sovereign  whose  capital  is 
Gwalior,  and  who  has  the  title  of  maharaia.  The 
territories  over  which  the  Maharaja  Sindia  rules 
form  part  of  what  the  British  term  Central  India. 
The  Sindia  family  are  Mahrattas,  and  came  from 
near  Satara.  Ranaji,  the  first  member  of  the 
Sindia  family  of  note  (1724),  commenced  his 
career  as  the  carrier  of  the  slippers  of  Balaji  Rao, 
Peshwa.  His  care  in  the  peiformance  of  this 
menial  duty  attracted  his  master's  attention,  who 
appointed  him  to  a  command  in  the  pagah  or 
bodyguard  horse.  From  this  his  rise  to  the  first 
rank  of  Mahratta  chiefs  was  rapid.  He  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  several  bodies  of  norse, 
with  which  he  carried  on  raids,  even  into  the 
territory  of  the  emperor  of  Dehli,  and  some  of  the 
lands  he  then  overran  still  form  part  of  the 
appendages  of  the  Gwalior  loile.  Ranaji's  achieve- 
ments might  have  perished  with  him  after  his 
death  in  1759,  had  he  not  been  succeeded  by  a 
man  of  still  more  striking  capacity  than  his  own. 
His  youngest  son,  Mahdaji,  although  he  did  not 
at  once  succeed  to  the  family  jaghir  in  Malwa, 
has  alwa^  been  considered  his  political  heir, 
because  it  was  he  who  continued  the  work  of 
establishing  the  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Sindia. 

Mahdaji  Sindia's  career  had  little  more  than 
begun  when  he  found  a  great  opportunity  for 
showing  the  nobility  of  his  character  on  the  fatal 


cause  of  the  after-fame  of  the  house  of  Sindia,  by 
bringing  Mahdaji  to  the  front  as  its  responsihle 
leader.  Mahdaji  escaped  from  the  battle  more 
by  accident  than  by  the  fleetness  of  his  steed. 
Pursued  by  an  Afghan  horseman,  his  tired  charger 
was  unable  to  carry  him  to  a  place  of  safety,  and, 
stumbling  over  a  ditch,  the  Mahratta  chief  lay  at 
the  mercy  of  his  assailant.  The  Afghan  struck 
him  on  the  knee  with  his  battle-axe,  but  was  con- 
tent to  retire  with  the  spoil  of  his  personal  orna- 
ments and  of  his  horse.  Mahdaji  escaped  with 
the  assistance  of  a  water-carrier,  also  fleeing  from 
the  battle,  but  he  carried  the  limp  to  his  grave. 

The  overthrow  at  Panipat  was  so  complete,  that 
the  Mahrattas,  who  before  it  had  seemed  to  grasp 
the  empire  of  Hindustan,  were  after  it  obliged  for 
a  time  to  content  themselves  with  a  very  sub- 
sidiary part  in  its  affairs,  but  Mahdaji  endeavoured 
to  regain  supremacy.  By  the  aid  of  Mahdaji's 
army,  the  emperor  Shah  Alam  was  reinstated  on 
the  throne  of  Dehli,  and  Rohilkhand  was  overrun 
by  the  Mahratta  horsemen. 

Mahdaji  had,  after  his  return  from  the  north, 
devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  establishing  his 
authority  throughout  the  possessions  he  had 
inherited.  But  when  he  had  secured  his  estates, 
his  next  thought  became  how  he  might  turn  them 
into  a  kingdom.  In  order  to  attain  his  object  he 
formulated  a  policy  of  his  own,  by  means  of  which 
he  hoped  to  render  himself  as  independent  of  bis 
own  suzerain,  the  peshwa,  as  of  the  Moglml 
emperor.  He  reorganized  his  army,  and  was  the 
first  of  his  race  to  train  an  infantry  force,  and  to 
employ  European  ofiieers,  —  De  Boigne,  1784; 
Colonel  Fremont,  1792-93 ;  Major  Gardner,  1794 ; 
Colonel  PeiTon,  1794;  Colonel  Drugeon,  1797; 
Colonel  Duprat,  1798 ;  Colonel  Sutherland,  1795 ; 
Colonel  Pohlmann,  1799. 

For  thirty  years  he  thus  made  himself  the 
greatest  potentate  in  Central  India,  and  it  was 
during  this  period  that  the  house  of  Sindia  was 
first  arrayed  in  arms  against  the  BriUsh.  The 
early  encounters  of  this  campnign  were  in  his 
favour.  The  convention  of  Wargaum  closed  a 
campaign  of  incapacity,  and  Mahdaji  issued  from 
his  first  contest  with  the  British  with  increased 
reputation.  The  next  campaign,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Colonel  Goddard,  left  Mahdaji's  position 
intact,  although  the  capture  of  Gwalior  fort  was 
a  rude  shock  to  the  self-esteem  of  native  warriors. 
With  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Salbye,  Mah- 
daji was  again  left  to  prosecute  his  schemes  for 
establishing  his  supremacy  among  the  Mahrattas. 
In  1788  he  again  entered  Dehli  to  replace  the 
aged  Shah  Alam  on  the  throne,  and  five  years 
later  he  marched  on  Poona  to  assert  his  pre- 
eminence in  the  councils  of  the  peshwa.  He 
succeeded  in  his  object,  and  his  prospects  were 


pbins  of  Panipat.    On  that  day  Mahdaji  proved  |  rendered  still  more  brilliant  by  the  intelligence 
himself  the  bravest  of  the  brave.    The  contingents  '  of  a  decisive  victory  gained  by  his  troops  over 


of  Holkar  and  Sindia  formed  the  right  wing  of 
the  Indian  aimy,  but  Mulhar  Rao  left  his  youUiful 
comrade  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  engagement 
alone,  and  tho  Mahratta  forces  were  utterly 
defeated.  Among  the  principal  consequences  of 
this  signal  defeat  were  the  accession  of  Mahdaji 
to  the  full  title  of  Sindia,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  all  his  relatives,  and  the  commencement 
of  a  bitter  rivalry  between  him  and  his  neighbour 
Holkar.  The  disaster  of  Panipat,  which  threatened 
the  family  with  extinction,  was  really  the  main 


his  rival  Holkar,  when  his  career  was  saddeoly 
terminated  by  death  in  1794  near  Poona.  His 
formidable  army,  organized  under  French  officers, 
had  made  him  in  r^ity  the  ruler  of  Hindustan, 
though  nominally  the  servant  of  the  peshwa. 
He  had  played  a  most  important  part  in  the 
struggle  which  took  place  for  the  peshwa*8  office, 
after  the  death  of  Madho  Rao,  Bullal.  He  was 
the  chief  support  of  the  party  of  Nana  Famavw. 
When  peace  was  concluded  with  the  Mahrattas 
by  the  treaty  of  Salbye  in  1781,  Sindia  was  the 
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mutual  guarantee  of  both  powers  fur  its  observ- 
ance. Under  the  3d  article  of  this  treaty,  the 
right  of  the  British  Government  to  the  pargana 
and  town  of  Baroach  was  recognised.  By  this 
treaty  the  independent  power  of  Mahdaji  Sindia, 
in  his  relation  to  the  British  Government,  was 
first  recognised,  but  in  all  other  respects  he  con- 
tinued ostentatiously  to  proffer  subjection  to  the 
peshwa. 

Mahdaji  Sindia  died  in  1794,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  grand-nephew  Dowlat  Rao  Sindia. 
During  the  distractions  which   followed  on  the 
death  of  the  peshwa  Madho  Rao  Narain,  Sindia 
was  able  to  place  Baji  Rao  in  power.    When  by 
the  treaty  of  Bassein  the  British  Government  had 
recovered  its  influence  at  Poena,  and  established 
a   subsidiary  force    there,   Dowlat    Rao    Sindia 
entered  into  a  league  with  the  raja  of  Berar  to 
defeat  the  objects  of  tlie  treaty,  and  he  opposed 
General  Wcllesley's  plan.     But  in  the  campaign 
which  followed,  the  power  of  Sindia  was  com- 
pletely broken,  both  in  Upper  and  Central  India, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  and  to 
sign  the  treaty  of  Surjee  Anjengaum  in  1803, 
by  which  he  was  stripped  of  his  territories  in 
Hindustan  and  south  of  the  A  junta  Hills,  with 
the  exception  of  some   hereditary  villages,  and 
resigned  his  claims  on  his  former  feudatory  rajas 
with  whom  the  British  Government  had  made 
treaties.    A  subsequent  treaty  was  concluded  on 
the  23d  November  1806.     Sindia,  however,  coun- 
tenanced the  Pindaras  in  1817.     The  subsequent 
open  defection  of  the  peshwa  and  the  raja  of 
Berar  shook  the   stedfastness  of  Sindia  to  his 
engagements.      The  strong  fortress  of  Asirgarh 
was  not  surrendered  as  stipulated  by  the  treaty, 
and  it  therefore  became  necessary  to  reduce  it  by 
force.    In  the  captured  fort  a  letter  was  found  in 
which  Sindia  directed  the  governor  to  obey  all 
orders  of  the  peshwa,  who,  by  attacking  the  Resid- 
ency at  Poena,  had  declared  war  with  the  British 
Government.      In  consequence  of  this  want  of 
goo^l  faith,  Sindia  was  required  permanently  to 
cede  the  fort  of  Asirgarh.    Dowlat  Rao  Sindia 
died  in  March  1827.      He  left  no  son,  and  a 
youth    of    eleven    years,    named    Moogut    Rao, 
declared  to  be  the  nearest  relation  of  Dowlat 
Rao,  was  adopted,  was  married  to  the  grand- 
daughter of  Dowlat  Rao  by  Baiza  Bai,  and  was 
placed  in  power,  with  the  title  of  Ali  Jah  Jankoji 
Kao  Sindia,   under  the   regency  of  Baiza  Bai. 
Baiza  Bai    acknowledged    this   succession   most 
reluctantly,  and  maintained  that  it  was  her  late 
husband^s  intention  that   she  should    hold  the 
regency  during  her  life.     The  rule  of  maharaja 
Jankoji  Sindia  was  very  weak.      Although  the 
Baiza  Bai   had  no  strong  party  within  Gwalior 
territories,  she  did  not  cease   to  intrigue  and  to 
use  freely  for  this  purpose  a  sum  of  Rs.  37,00,000, 
which  she  had  been  awarded  as  her  private  pro- 
perty.     Jankoii   Sindia  died  on  7th   February 
1843.     He  had  no  children.     Tara  Rani,  how- 
ever, the  maharaja's  widow,   a  young    girl  of 
twelve  years  of  age,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  state  and  the  army,  adopted  Bugeerut 
Rao,  son  of  Hunwunt  Rao,  usually  called  Babaji 
Sindia,  the  nearest,  though  a  very  distant,  relative 
of  the  maharaja,  and  the  adoption  was  recognised 
by  the  British  Government     The  boy  was  then 
about  eight  years  of  age.    He  assumed  the  title 
of  Ali  Jah  Jyoji  Rao  Sindia.    The  Mama  Sahib, 


who  appeared  to  possess  the  greatest  influence, 
and  was  attached  to  British  interests,  was  chosen 
by  the  chiefs  as  regent.    But  troubles  again  arose 
through  the  instigations  of  Dada  Khasji  Wala, 
who  was  at  length  delivered  up.    An  interview 
was  agreed  upon  between  the  governor-general 
and  the  maharaja,  which  was  to  take  place  at 
Hingoona  on  26ui  December  1843,  but  the  maha- 
rani  and  her  son  were  held  in  restraint  by  the 
mutinous  troops,  and  on    the  29th  December, 
when  the  British  army  was  taking  up  its  advanced 
ground,  it  was  fired  on   by  the  Gwalior  trooi>8. 
The    battles  of  Mabarajpur   and  Puuniar  were 
fought  the  same  day,  and  ended  in  the  total 
defeat  of  the  Gwalior  army,  and  the  conclusion 
of  a  treaty,  by  which  it  was  agree  i  that  territory 
yielding  18  lakhs  a  year  should  be  ceded  to  tha^ 
British  Government  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
contingent  force,  and  other  lands  for  the  payment 
of  the  debts  of  the  state  to  the  British  Government, 
and  expenses  of  the  war ;  that  the  army  should 
be  reduced  to  6000  cavalry,  3000  infantry,  and 
2U0  gunners,  with  32  guns ;  that  the  government 
during  the  minority  should  be  conducted  accord- 
ing to  the  advice  of  the  British  Resident ;  and  that 
the  just  territorial  rights  of  the  Gwalior  State 
should  be  maintained  by  the  British  Government. 
From  that  time  till  the  rebellion  and  revolt  of 
1857  there  was  little  change  in  the  relations  of 
the  British  Grovemment  with  the  Gwalior  State. 
By  the  mutiny  of  the  Contingent  in  June  1857, 
the  Political  Agent  was  forced  to  quit  Gwalior. 
In  June  1858  the  maharaja  was  deserted  by  his 
troops  on  the  approach  of  the  rebels  under  Tantia 
Topee.    He  and  his  n^inister  were  compelled  to 
flee  to  Agra.     On  19th  Jime,  Gwalior  was  re- 
taken by  Sir  Hugh  Rose's  force,  and  the  maharaja 
was  re-established  in  his  palace.     From  that  date 
the  confidence  of  the  maharaja  was  entirely  with- 
drawn from  his  minister,  to  whom  he  conceived 
an    intense  dislike.      Dinkur  Rao  was   at   last 
removed   from    office    in    December  1859,  and 
Balaji   Chimnaji  was    appointed    in    his    Etead, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  British  Government. 
Since  that  time  the  maharaja  has  himself  superin- 
tended the  whole  of  his  affairs.     For  his  services 
during  the  mutinies,  Sindia  received  a  sunnud 
conferring  on  him  the  right  of  adoption.     He  was 
also  informed  that  lands  yielding  three  lakhs  of 
rupees  a  year  would  be  added  to  his  t.^rritories ; 
that' permission  would  be  given  to  him  to  raise 
his  infantry  from  3000  to  5000  men,  and  his 
artillery  from  32  to  36  guns ;  that  the  arrears  due 
to  the  British  Government  on  account  of  the 
deficiency  in  revenues  of  the  districts  assigned 
under  the  treaty  of  1844  would  be  remitted,  and 
that  no  payments  would  in  future  be  churned 
should  these  revenues  fall  short  of  18  Likhs ;  and 
the  annual  payment  of  10,000  rupees  out  of  the 
revenues  of  Burwa  Saugor  in  the  Jhansi  district 
would  be  hereditary.    These  modifications  of  the 
treaty  of  1844  were  embodied  in  a  new  treaty 
concluded  on  12th  December  1860.    The  raja  of 
Amjhera,  tributary  to  Sindia,  paid  annually  to 
the  Gwalior  State  a  tribute  of  35,000  rupees, 
under  an  engagement  mediated  by  the  British 
Government.     This  tribute  was  part  of  the  sums 
assigned  in  1844  for  the  payment  of  the  Con- 
tingent, and  is  now  payable  by  Sindia  to  the 
British  Government  under  the  treaty  of  1860. 
Besides  this,  the  maharaja  contributes  20,000  Halee 
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rupees  towards  tiie  payment  of  the  Malwa  Bhil    but  the  greater  portion  of  the  circumfereuce  is 
corps.     Formerly  Sindia  contributed  only  8000    fringed  by  a  pretty  deep  belt  of  mangrove  forest. 


rupees  to  this  corps^  and  the  raja  of  Amjhera 
contributed  4000  rupees.  But  when  Amjhera 
was  confiscated  and  made  over  to  Sindia  in  con- 
sequence of  the  rebellion  of  the  raja  in  1857,  it 
was  made  subject  to  a  payment  of  20,000  rupees, 
no  further  contribution  being  required  on  ac- 
count of  Gwalior.  Including  the  cessions  to 
Sindia  under  the  treaty  of  1860,  the  territories 
of  the  Gwalior  State  are  estimated  to  contain 
a  population  of  about  2,500,000  souls,  and  to 
yield  a  revenue  of  93,09,102  rupees,  of  which 
78,38,900  rupees  are  derived  from  the  laud-tax, 
14,70,202  rupees  from  customs,  and  the  rest 
from  the  tributes  of  feudatories.  After  the 
.capture  of  Gwalior  by  the  force  under  Sir  Hugh 
Rose  in  1858,  the  fort  of  Gwalior  continued  to 
be  held  by  British  troops.  During  the  negotia- 
tions, however,  which  ended  in  the  treaty  of  12th 
December  1860,  Lord  Canning  promised  that  the 
fort  should  be  restored  to  Sindia,  when  this 
could  with  safety  be  done.  It  was,  however, 
finally  decided  in  1864  that  the  cantonment  of 
Morar  should  be  maintained,  and  it  therefore 
became  necessary  that  the  Gwalior  fort  should 
continue  to  be  garrisoned  by  British  troops. — 
Treaties  J  Engagements,  and  Sunmida ;  Annals  of 
Indian  Administration;  Friend  of  India,  October 
1868. 

SIND-SAGUR,  a  doab  of  the  Panjab.  Its 
population  are  chiefly  Muhammadans.  They  are 
a  tine  hardy  race,  with  long  flowing  beards  and 
large  turbands.  The  bards  of  the  Kheechee  relate 
that  all  Sind-Sagur  formerly  belonged  to  them. — 
Rajojtthan,  ii.  p.  233. 

SING.  No  nation  is  more  closely  united  by 
the  ties  of  clanship,  which  they  designate  by  the 
word  sing,  than  the  Chinese.  All  the  many 
millions  are  divided  into  rather  more  than  400 
sing ;  those  who  belong  to  the  same  sing  consider 
each  other  as  relations,  descended  from  the  same 
ancestor,  and  bound  in  duty  to  lend  mutual  help. 
This  excellent  custom  degenerates  frequently  into 
that  exclusive  partiality  which  is  so  repugnant 
to  the  spirit  of  true  philanthropy.  One  sing  is 
opposed  to  the  other,  one  clan  oppresses  the 
other ;  they  proceed  even  so  far  as  to  eugage  in 
open  hostUities.  The  ties  of  nearer  relationship 
are  still  closer.  A  Chinese  is  taught  by  his  sag^ 
to  love  his  relations. — Gutdaff^s  Chinese  History, 
i.  p.  207. 

SINGALLY  and  Sozille  are  the  maws  or 
sounds  of  two  fishes,  and  largely  exported  from 
Calcutta. 

SINGAPORE  ISLAND,  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  in  lat  1^  17'  N., 
and  long.  103°  50'  £.,  is  separated  from  the  con- 
tinent by  a  narrow  strait,  in  some  places  less  than 
a  mile  in  width.  Singapore  was  first  settled  in 
A.D.  1160  by  Sri  Sura  Bawana,  and  from  an 
inscription,  now  destroyed,  on  a  sandstone  rock 
on  a  narrow  point  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  of 
the  Singapore  river,  it  would  appear  that  raja 
Suran  of  Amdau  Nagara,  after  conquering  the 
state  of  Johore  with  his  Kling  troops,  proceeded 
to  Tamask  about  a.d.  1201,  returned  to  Kling, 
and  left  this  stone  monument. 

The  island  consist  s  of  a  number  of  low  hills  and 
ridges,  with  narrow  and  rather  swampy  flats  inter* 
vening.    In  several  places  the  sea-fiace  is  elevated, 


Bukit  Timah  is  a  granitic  hill  about  530  feet  hi>(h, 
but  the  rest  of  ^e  island  is  composed  of  sedi- 
mentary rocks,  amongst  which  sandstone  occupies 
a  prominent  place.  Government  Hill  is  about 
160  feet  high.  The  Bukit  Timah  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  island. 

During  the  administration  of  Sir  Stamfonl 
Raffles,  on  the  6th  February  1819,  for  a  sum  of 
60,000  dollars,  and  a  yearly  stipend  of  24,000 
dollars  for  life,  the  sultan  of  Johore  made  over 
the  island  of  Singapore  to  tlie  British,  and  it  whs 
finally  ceded  by  treaty  on  2d  August  1824  to  the 
British  by  the  sultan. 

The  island  is  25  miles  in  length,  and  about  a 
third  of  that  distance  in  breadth,  has  an  area  of 
206  square  miles  (1,423,000  acres),  and  a  popu- 
ktion  (at  the  census  8d  April  1882)  of  13^,208. 

The  total  imports  and  exports  (in  doUais) 
during  the  last  decade  were  as  follows : — 


Imports.      Ebcports. 
1870, 39,058,564  31,731,022 
1871,  36,766,53032,003,807 
1872, 43,415,383  39,020,121 

1873,  47,880,090  41,752,145 

1874,  46,887,07041,508,798 

1875,  43,766,20141,619,519 


Imports.      Exports. 
1876, 45,466,070  40,614,783 

1877,  49,327,317  41,428,407 

1878,  47,259,33739,421,921 
1879, 56,278,292  49,250,288 

1880,  60,675,73364,578,981 

1881,  70,699,68258,001,188 


In  Singapore  free  port,  the  only  charges  are 
the  Straits  light  dues,  which  are  1  anna  or  2} 
cents  per  registered  ton  on  merchant  vessels. 
All  national  ships  are  free  of  this  also.  In  Singa- 
pore, measures  of  capacity  are  rarely  used,  and 
these  only  with  certain  articles,  such  as  tobacco, 
etc. 

16  tael  make  1  catty  =  1  lb.  5  oz.  5}  gn.,  or  If  lb. 
avoirdtipois. 
100  catties  make  1  (Chinese)  pikul  =^  138i  Ifas.  avoir- 

du][>ois. 
40  (Cbmese)  uikuls  make  1  royau. 
2  (Malay)  pikuls  make  1  char. 

The  Malay  catty  weighs  24  Spaniah  dollars. 
The  Chinese  catty  weighs  22^  Spanish  dollars. 
Rice  is  sold  by  the  rovan  of  40  pikuls.  The 
native  merchanta  buy  imported  produce  from  the 
islands  by  the  Malay  pikul,  but  sell  it  by  the 
Chiuese  pikul.  Singapore  timber  is  conveyed  in 
huge  rafts,  500  or  600  feet  long  and  60  or  70  feet 
broad,  with  atap-leaved  houses  on  the  top ;  each 
raft  containing  about  2000  logs,  bound  together 
by  rattan  rojpe. 

SINGASUN  is  the  ancient  term  for  the  Hindu 
throne,  signifying  *  the  lion-seat'  Charun  bards, 
who  are  all  maharajas,  *  great  princes,'  by  cour- 
tesy, have  their  seats  of  the  hide  of  the  lion,  tiger, 
panther,  or  black  antelope. — Hajasthan,  i.  p.  293. 

SINGAURGARH,  hill  fort  in  the  Central 
Provinces,  situated  in  lat.  23""  32'  30*  N.,  and 
long.  79°  47'  E.,  26  miles  N.W.  of  Jubbulpur  city. 
It  is  on  a  high  hill,  commanding  the  narrow  San- 
grampur  valley.  It  was  founded  by  raja  Bel,  a 
Chandela  Rajput;  it  was  enlaiiged  by  raja  Dolpat 
Sa  of  Garh^-Mandla,  who  made  it  the  seat  of 
government  about  1540.  It  was  the  scene  of  the 
defeat  of  Rani  Durgavati  by  Aaaf  Khan,  an 
officer  of  Akbar;  and  the  fort  stood  a  siege  of 
nine  months  in  the  days  of  Aurangaeb. — Imu*  Gaz, 

SINGBHUM,  a  British  district  in  Bei^^al, 
lying  between  lat.  21''  59'  and  22""  53'  N.,  and 
between  long.  85''  2'  and  86"  56'  E. ;  area,  S897 
square  miles;  population,  322,396.  The  district 
forma  the  S.E.  portion  of  the  Chatia  Nagpur 
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(livisioD.  It  is  made  up  of  the  Government  estate  *  SINGPHO,  an  uncivilised  tribe  occupying  the 
of  Kolhan  or  Ho-deaam,  the  fiscal  division  of  hills  bordering  the  extreme  eastern  frontier  of 
Dhalbhum,  and  the  political  estates  of  Parahat,  Assam.  They  entered  the  Assam  valley  from 
Saraikala,  and  Kharsawan.  Burma  about  a.d.  1773,  and  are  now  settled  in 

The  central  portion  of  Singbhum  consists  of  a  '  the  tract  in  lat.  26°  and  27°  N.,  and  long.  96°  E. 
long,  undulating  tract  of  country,  running  east  |  Colonel  Dalton  cays  they  are  known  to  the  Bur- 


and  we&t,  and  enclosed  by  great  hill  ranges.  The 
Ho  or  Larka  Kol  would  not  allow  any  strangers 
to  settle  in  or  even  pass  through  the  Kolhan,  and 
pilgrims  to  Jaganath  had  to  make  a  circuit  of 
several  days'  journey  to  avoid  it.  Among  ab- 
original tribes,  the  most  numerous  are  the  Kol, 
K>0,925  in  1872;  Santal,  51,132;  Bhumij, 
.*i7,253 ;  and  the  Bhuiya,  12,078.  The  bulk  of 
the  Kul  enumerated  above  are  Ho,  otherwise 
called  Larka  or  *  fighting'  Kol.  Physically,  the 
Singbhum  Ho  are  the  finest  of  all  the  Kolarian 
tiibes.  The  men  average  5  feet  5  or  6  inches  in 
height,  the  women  5  feet  2  inches ;  and  both  men 
and  women  are  noticeable  for  tiieir  fine  erect 
carriage,  and  long,  free  stride.  Even  wealthy 
men  move  about  all  but  naked  as  proudly  as  if 
they  were  dad  in  purple  and  fine  linen.  The  Ho 
are  fair  marksmen  with  the  bow  and  arrow,  and 
great  sportsmen.  They  are  a  puiely  agricultural 
people,  and  their  festivals  aie  a.l  connected 
with  that  pursuit.  Brahmans  in  Singbhum  in 
1872,  4008;  Kl.andait,  2255;  Rajputs,  1718; 
pastoral  Goala,  34,987 :  Tanti,  or  weavers,  20,758; 
and  Kurmi,  cultivators,  19,667. 

In  Singbhum,  occasionally,  in  the  markets,  a 
young  man  will  pounce  on  a  girl  and  carry  her 
off  by  force,  his  friends  covering  the  retreat.  In 
1857  the  raja  of  Purahat  joined  in  the  rebellion, 
many  of  the  Larka  Kol  following  him.  A  Chris- 
tian mission  went  to  ChuUa  Nagpur  in  1845,  and 
has  made  much  progress  amongst  the  Dhangar 
race. — Dalton^  pp.  163,  181 ;  Imp,  Gaz. 

SINGH,  from  Sin'h  or  Sinha,  a  lion;  a  title 
oome  by  several  military  castes  of  Northern  India, 
by  Rajputs,  by  Brahmans,  and  likewise  by  Sikhs 
of  Jat  race  when  following  the  military  pro- 
fession. When  a  Manihi  Singh  dies,  leaving  no 
male  offspring,  his  brothers  or  his  nephews  of  the 
full  blood  assume  the  right  of  succession,  to  which 
the  widows  become  competitors.  According  to 
the  Shastras  (if  they  may  be  considered  applicable 
to  public  property  and  chiefships),  the  prior  title 
of  the  widows  is  held ;  but  the  Sikhs,  with  a  view 
to  avoid  an  open  and  direct  violation  of  a  known 
law,  have  a  custom,  termed  Kurawa  or  Chadar- 
dalna,  which  obtains  in  every  family  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  of  the  Bhai :  the  eldest  surviving 
brother  of  the  deceased  places  a  white  robe  over, 
and  the  nat'h  or  ring  in  the  nose  of  the  widow, 
which  ceremony  constitutes  her  his  wife. — Stein- 
hack's  Panjab,  p.  79 ;  Wilso7i. 

SINGHALESE,  the  general  tenn  in  use  to 
designate  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon,  and  also 
the  Ceylon  language.     The  population  comprises 


mese  as  Ka-Ku  and  Ka-Khyen,  but  that  on 
entering  Assam  they  called  themselves  Singpho, 
which  in  their  language  means  man.  They  occupy 
both  the  north  and  the  south  of  the  Patkoi  moun- 
tain, and  are  near  the  Hukong  valley  or  Paven- 
dwen,  1000  feet  above  the  sea.  Another  body, 
the  Muip  Singpho,  dwell  farther  east,  in  long.  97° 
E.,  between  the  Shooay-doung-gyee  and  the  Ira- 
wadi,  and  near  tliein,  near  tlie  Hukong  valley, 
are  the  amber  mines,  1000  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  in  lat.  26°  20'  N.,  and  long.  96°  E.  Tlieir 
first  settlements  in  Asiam  were  on  the  Tenga- 
prani,  E.  of  Sadiya,  and  on  the  Bori  Dihaug  liver 
in  Namrup,  under  their  chiefs  called  Gam,  1a,  and 
Tim  or  Du.  'ihey  are  a  fine  athletic  Mongokid, 
oUve-yellow  coloured  race,  above  the  usual  stan- 
dard, capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue,  but 
addicted  to  opium  and  spirits ;  hair  abundant ; 
fond  of  amber  ear  ornaments  and  of  the  deo- 
mani  (god-bead),  a  biight-coloured  bead.  The 
men  tattoo  their  lower  luubs,  ami  the  married 
women  from  the  ankles  to  the  knees.  They  are 
polygamists.  They  bury  their  dead  until  decom- 
pOBed,  and  afterwards  the  bones  are  placed  in  a 
cofiin  and  decked  out.  On  the  demise  of  a  parent, 
the  eldest  son  takes  the  landed  property  and  the . 
youngest  son  the  personal  property,  the  inter- 
mediate sons  remaining  with  their  eldest  brother. 

The  principal  tribes  on  the  frontier  of  Upper 
Assam  are  the  Muttuk,  the  Khamti,  and  the 
Singpho.  The  Bur  Senaputti,  or  chief  of  the 
Muttuk  branch  of  the  Singpho,  entered  into  an 
engagement  in  May  1826,  whereby  he  acknow- 
ledged the  supremacy  of  the  British,  and  bound 
himself  to  supply  SOO  soldiers  in  time  of  war. 
The  management  of  the  country  was  left  in  his 
own  hands,  except  as  regards  capital  offences. 
In  Januaiy  1835  the  obligation  to  supply  troops 
was  commuted  to  a  money  payment  of  Rs.  1800 
a  year.  In  1826,  similar  agreements  were  made 
with  the  Khamti  chief  of  Sadiya,  but  in  1839 
they  attacked  the  town  of  Sadiya,  and  many 
persons,  as  also  Colonel  White,  the  political  agent, 
were  slain.  Agreements  were  also  made  in  May 
1836  with  the  Singpho.  These  tribes  were  impli- 
cated in  the  Khamti  rising  in  1839,  but  they  were 
allowed  to  surrender  under  conditions.  Many  of 
the  Singpho  clans  have  become  extinct,  and  the 
main  body  have  left  Assam  for  Hukong  in 
Upper  Burma. 

SIN HACHALAM,  a  temple  in  the  Vizagapatam 
district  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  in  lat  17°  46' 
N.,  and  long.  83°  11'  8"  E.  It  is  on  a  hill  (800 
feet  above  sea-level),  6  miles  N.W.  of  Vizaga- 


Europeans  and  persons  of  mixed  descent,  with  ,  patam  town.  The  shrine  is  in  a  wooded  glen, 
the  Burgher  of  pure  Dutch  descent,  also  Tamil  or  containing  springs  and  beautiful  cascades.  It  is 
Dravida,  Rhodia,  Chalia,  Yeddah,  Kandyan,  and  dedicated  to  the  lion  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  and 
Gattaru.    See  Ceylon ;  India.  I  held  in  great  veneration.     It  is  believed  to  have 

SINGHANA,   town   in    Jeypore    State,   Raj-    been  built  by  the  Gajapati  kings  of  Orissa  about 


putana,  situated  in  lat.  28"*  b'  N.,  and  long.  75°  44' 
E.,  95  miles  S.W.  of  Dehli  and  80  miles  north  of 


the  13th  century  A.D.— /wj?.  Gaz. 

SINHALA,  a  Buddhist  king,  of  whose  coroua- 


Jeypore  city.    A  rocky  hill,  2  miles  S.E.  of  the  |  tion  a  representation   qccurs   in   the  caves  of 
town,  contains  abundance  of  copper  ore  of  a  poor  |  Ajunta. 

quality,  yielding  from  2  to  7  per  cent,  of  metal. —  I      SINHASANA,  or  Lion  Seat,  the  throne  on 
Imp,  Gaz,  which  a  sitting  Buddha  is  figured.     When  the 
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Mahayana  sect  became  popular,  other  beines  were 
associated  with  the  Indras,  Bodhisatwas,  Padma- 
panl,  Manjasri.  In  Hindu  temples  the  sinhasan 
or  throne  is  very  handsome ;  the  usual  supporters 
nrc  the  sinha,  or  lions  rampant,  trampling  on 
elephants  couchant,  and  ridden  by  amazoiis  armed 
with  shields  and  swords.  It  was  applied  particu- 
larly to  the  throne  of  the  Ghalukya  dynasty  whilst 
ruling  at  Kalian,  and  literally  means  the  lion^s  seat. 

SINHASANA  DWATRINSATIKA,  or  the 
Thirty-two  Stories  of  the  Speaking  Statues ; 
stories  which  were  related  by  the  female  statues 
forming  the  pedestal  of  a  throne  belonging  to  the 
renowned  Vikramaditya,  king  of  Ujjain.  They 
refer  to  Bhoj,  a  king  of  Ujjain,  who  obtained 
possession  of  a  valuable  throne,  but  when  he 
attempted  to  sit  on  it  the  statues  met  him  with 
uncontrollable  laughter,  and  on  his  asking  why 
they  laughed,  one  of  them  related  the  story  of 
king  Vikram,  how  the  throne  was  given  to  Vikram 
by  raja  Bahu  Bui,  and  the  other  statues  followed 
by  other  stories. 

SIN-HOA,  the  country  named  Aurea  Cher- 
Bonesus  of  the  great  geographer  Ptolemy,  has 
been  shown  by  D'Anville  to  be  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula, and  his  Sin-hoa  the  western  part  of  Cochin- 
China. — IncL  in  the  \b1h  Cent. 

SINTOH.  Chin.  A  gigantic  creeping  plant 
which  grows  spontaneously,  extensively  used  both 
by  natives  and  Europeans  in  making  a  lye  or 
wash  for  the  hair,  which  it  is  said  to  cleau  and 
strengthen  in  a  remarkable  degree. 

SIN-TU  or  Sin- to  or  Shin-to,  the  state  religion 
in  Japan,  but  its  followers  are  much  less  numerous 
than  the  Buddhists;  the  term  is  derived  from 
Sin,  the  gods,  and  Tu,  faith.  The  priests  of  the 
Buddhist  religion  use  the  Chinese  language  in 
their  worship,  except  in  their  poetry,  which  is  in 
the  Japanese  tongue.  The  Sin-tu  religion,  like 
the  old  pagan  religion  of  Europe,  consists  of  an 
apotheosis  of  all  great  heroes  or  saints,  amongst 
whom  the  Japanese  include  Buddha,  which  ex- 
plains the  great  consideration  shown  by  the 
various  sects  there.  Sin-tu  temples  have  as  gods 
the  emperors,  empress,  the  gods  of  the  sea  (ka- 
mi),  and  a  round  mirror  is  a  sacred  emblem. — 
Sir  J.  E.  Reed, 

SIPAHI.  HiKD.,  Pers.,  Turk.  A  sepoy  or 
foot  soldier,  from  Persian  Sipah,  an  army;  and 
hence  the  words  Sipah -ealar,  commander-in-chief ; 
Sipah-dar,  etc.  Under  the  emperor  Akbar,  the 
Sipah-salar  was  a  viceroy  of  a  subah  or  province, 
from  which,  in  Akbar's  time,  he  was  given  the 
designation  of  Subahdar.  The  Dewan  was  a 
revenue  officer  under  the  Subahdar. 

SI-PAIT,  Malay,  meaning  *  bitter  wood,'  is 
the  root  of  a  tree  of  Sarawak.  In  substance, 
appearance,  and  lightness  it  precisely  resembles 
the  plye;  but  while  plye  is  tasteless,  si-pait  is 
very  bitter  to  the  taste.  Pait,  in  Malay,  means 
bitter. — Low^s  Sarawak. 

SIPAL,  a  name  of  the  Bhotia  race  occupying 
Sibu  in  Darma,  in  the  N.W.  Himalaya. 

SIPATTA  or  Sib-patt.  Hind.  A  woman's  veil 
or  wrapper,  formed  of  three  pieces  sewn  together. 

SIPHONESTEGIA  CHINENSIS.  Tatarinov. 
A  plant  of  Ho-nan  and  other  parts  of  China.  It 
has  square  stems,  topped  with  the  dehiscent  fruit, 
containing  millet -like  seeds,  useful  in  fluxes. — 
Smith. 

SIPHONIA  ELASTICA,  common  in  the  forests 


of  Guiana  and  Brazil,  and  has  been  introduced 
into  the  E.  and  W.  Indies.  Condamine  frequently 
mentions  it  in  his  Voyage  down  the  Amazon. 
Caoutchouc  is  the  milky  juice  of  the  plant,  which 
exudes  on  incisions  being  made,  and  solidifies  ou 
exposure  to  the  air. — Eng.  Cyc, 

SIR,  also  Sar.  Hind.  The  head.  Hence  SarJar, 
a  chief ;  Sir-pesh,  a  forehead  jewel ;  Sir-knr,  a 
government,  a  superintendent;  Sar-posh,  a  cover. 
Sar-band,  or  head-binder,  becomes  with  the  Turks 
turband.     Sir,  in  Pushtu,  a  peak. 

SIRA,  a  municipal  town  in  the  Tamkur  district 
of  Mysore,  in  lat.  13^  W  43"  N.,  and  long.  76"  57' 
16"  E.  A  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are 
Kurubar,  who  manufacture  cumblis  or  coarse 
blankets. 

SIRAF.  Arab.,  Hind.,  Pers.  A  l)anker,  a 
money  dealer,  a  cashier.     It  is  from  the  Arabic. 

SIRAJGANJ,  a  town  in  the  Pabna  district, 
Bengal,  and  the  most  important  river  mart  in  the 
province.  It  is  situated  near  the  Jamuoa  or  main 
stieam  of  the  Brahmaputra,  in  lat.  24^  26'  58"  N., 
and  long.  89°  47'  5"  E.  It  formerly  stood  upon 
the  bank  of  the  Jamuua ;  but  in  1848  an  excessive 
flood  of  the  river  washed  the  entire  town  away. 
The  traders  thereupon  retreated  some  5  miles 
backward  to  the  new  bank.  Scarcely  a  warehousj 
stands  on  the  river's  brink,  nor  a  tree  to  afford 
shelter.  I^rge  boats  and  flats  lie  anchored  in 
mid- stream ;  fleets  of  smaller  craft  take  shelter  in 
the  natural  bends  of  the  river ;  while  the  merchants 
and  brokers  move  to  and  fro  in  light  dinghi^.  to 
conduct  their  transactions  on  the  spot  The 
principal  native  merchants  are  Marwari,  locally 
known  as  Kaya,  who  are  immigrants  from  Kaj- 
putana.  They  are  described  as  honest,  frugJi^ 
and  diligent,  but  quite  uneducated. — Imp,  Gaz. 

SIR  AT.  Arab.  In  Mubammadan  belief,  a 
bridge  over  which  all  must  pass  on  the  day  of 

i'udgment  It  is  said  to  extend  over  the  midst  of 
lell,  and  to  be  sharper  than  the  edge  of  a  sword. 
In  moving  along  on  it  the  feet  of  the  infidel  will 
slip,  and  he  will  fall  into  hell  fire,  bat  the  feet  of 
the  Muslim  will  be  firm,  and  carry  him  safe  into 
paradise.    See  Bridge. 

SIRENIA.  Zeiren,  Gr.  Herbivorous  cetacca,  a 
sub-order  of  the  Cetacese,  as  under  :— 

Order.   Cetaces,  Whale  tribe.     2  fam.,  8  gen.,  21 

sp.,  vijs, — 
Fam.  Delphinide,  5  gen.,  14  8p.,  porpoiees ;  Delpbinns, 

8  8p. ;  Steno,  2  ap. ;  Neomeris,  1  sp. ;  PUtanista, 

2  sp. ;  Qlobiocepnalua,  1  ap. 
Fam,  Balenidte,  whales,  4  i^en.,  7  sp. ;  Balenopters, 

1  sp. ;  Bahena,  4  sp. ;  Fhyseter,  1  sp. ;  Pbocsena, 

1  sp. 
Sob-Order.  Sirenia,  herbivorous  oetaeea.    Gen.  Hali- 

core,  3  sp. 

SIRGUJA,  a  mountainous  tract  rising  600  to 
700  feet  above  the  level  of  Chutta  Nagpur.  Chutia 
Nagpur  is  the  country  on  the  eastern  part  of  the 
extensive  plateau  of  Central  India,  on  which  the 
Koel,  the  Subunreka,  tbe  Damada,  and  other 
rivers  have  their  sources.  It  extends  into  Sirgnja, 
and  forms  what  is  called  the  Upar-gfaat  or  high- 
land of  Jashpur,  and  it  is  connected  by  a  con- 
tinuous ciiain  of  hills  with  the  Vindhyan  and 
Kymor  ranges,  from  whidi  flow  affluents  of  the 
Ganges,  and  with  the  highlands  of  Amarkantak, 
on  which  are  the  sources  of  the  Nerbadda.  The 
plateau  averages  2000  to  3000  feet  above  Uie  level 
of  the  sea,  with  an  area  of  about  7000  square 
miles.    It  is  on  all  sides  difficult  of  access.    It  is 
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SIRHAN  RIVER. 


SIRMUR. 


a  well -wooded,  undulating  country,  diyersified  by 
ranges  of  hills,  and  has  a  geuisd  climate.  The 
population  in  1866  was  estimated  at  about  a 
million,  and  is  formed  of  a  number  of  non- Aryan 
tribes  who  had  fallen  back  to  that,  refuge  from 
the  plains,  more  than  half  of  them  being  the  race 
known  to  Europeans  as  Kol.  There  are  21  mahals 
which  form  the  S.W.  frontier,  and  which  may  be 
thus  classified : — 


Sumbulpur  pro- 
per. 
Bux^ftrh. 
Kaigarh. 

Patna  proper. 
Phuljhur. 


The  Sumbulpur  Oroup, 


Sakti 
Gangpoore. 
Snrunghur. 
Bunnie. 

The  Patna  Group, 

Bora  Samur. 
Khuriar. 


Bamra. 
Behra  Cole. 
Sonepore. 


Bindra  Nowa- 
garh. 


Sirgu  ja  proper. 
Jashpar. 


The  Sirgvja  Group. 

I  Udaipur.  I  Chang  Bahar. 

I  Korea.  | 

Sijighhum, 
The  territories  comprised  in  the  Sumbulpur 
and  Patna  groups  were  ceded  to  the  British 
Indian  Government  by  the  treaty  of  1803  with 
Ragoji  Bhonsla.  They  were  all,  except  Raigarh, 
restored  in  1806,  but  finally  reverted  to  the 
British  in  1826.  The  Sumbulpur  and  Patna 
groups  are  in  the  circle  of  the  Cuttack  Tributary 
Mahals.  Singbhum  was  never  Mahratta,  and  in 
1857  its  chief,  the  raja  of  Purahat,  joined  in  the 
rebellion,  many  of  the  Larka  Kol  following  him. 
The  territories  forming  the  Sirguja  group  were 
ceded  in  1817,  and  in  1818  the  British  Govern- 
ment sent  a  superintendent  to  Sirguja  to  restore 
order  in  the  country,  which  had  become  distracted 
by  domestic  feuds.  In  1820  and  1825,  engage- 
ments were  made  with  the  chief  of  Sirguja.  In 
1819  engagements  were  also  taken  from  the  chiefs 
of  Jashpur  and  Korea,  of  which  latter  state  Chang 
Bahar  was  then  a  feudal  dependency ;  but  in  1 848 
separate  settlements  were  made  with  Korea  and 
Chang  Bahar.  The  Sirguja  mountains  are  in 
length  90  miles,  breadth  85  miles,  and  lie  between 
lat.  22°  84'  and  24°  54'  N.,  and  long.  82°  40'  and 
84°  6'  £.  Sirguja  is  rugged  and  mountainous, 
from  500  to  600  feet  above  the  adjoining  table- 
land of  Chutia  Kagpur.  Drained  by  the  rivers 
Kunher  and    Rhern,   with   its  feeder.  —  Majur 


Dalton^  Annals  of  Indian  Administralion  ;  Aitche-    Uzbak. — MacGregor^  p.  645. 


Ambala,  Ludhiana,  and  Ferozpur,  together  with 
the  Native  States  of  Patiala,  Jbeend,  and  Nabha. 
This  tract  comprises  the  whole  Axatershed  of  the 
now  deserted  stream  which  once  formed  the  great 
river  Saraswati.  In  1882,  during  the  administra- 
tion of  tlie  Marquis  of  Ripon,  a  canal  was  com- 
pleted designed  to  irrigate  2500  square  miles, 
750,000  acres  of  thirsty  soil.  It  passes  through 
the  territory  of  several  native  chiefs,  as  well  as 
through  what  is  directly  under  British  administra- 
tion. They  all  gave  active  co-operation,  ranging 
themselves  alongside  of  the  Imperial  Government 
in  the  efforts  it  makes  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
poverty  that  presses  with  terrible  severity  upon 
large  classes  of  the  Indian  populations.  The  total 
length  of  the  canal  was  502  statute  miles;  and 
when  the  works  were  completed,  2500  miles  of 
channel  were  to  be  maintained.  The  canal  was 
designed  to  irrigate,  through  branches,  522,000 
acres  in  British  and  261.000  acres  in  Native 
States.  The  total  cost  was  estimated  at  407 
lakhs,  of  which  278  lakhs  were  being  defrayed 
by  the  British  Government,  and  129  lakhs  by  the 
Native  States.— Co/.  i?ea;.,  Jan.  1871. 

SIRI,  Sri,  or  Siris  was  one  of  the  principal 
deities  of  Arabian  and  Ethiopian  theologies. 
Deodorus  says  the  Greeks  prefixed  an  O,  and 
made  it  Osiris. 

SIRI,  the  ancient  name  of  Dehli,  prior  to  its 
capture  in  a.h.  587,  a.d.  1191. — Prin,  Ind.  Ant, 
p.  326. 

SIRI.  Malay.  Betel  leaf,  leaf  of  the  piper 
betel.  Amongst  the  Malay  chiefs,  the  siri  boxes 
are  in  forms  indicative  of  the  ranks  of  their  re- 
spective owners.  At  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1861 
were  exhibited  those  of  the  sultan  of  Linga,  of 
the  raja  Muda  or  heir-apparent,  of  the  Bindahara  or 
treasurer,  and  of  the  Tamanggung,  the  mmister  of 
war  and  police. 

SIRIKIJL,  a  lake  15,000  feet  above  the  sea,  on 
the  Pamir  plateau,  discovered  in  1838  by  Lieutenant 
Wood  to  be  the  source  of  the  chief  branches  of  the 
Oxus.  It  is  about  14  miles  long  by  1  in  breadth. 
The  surrounding  mountains  are  covered  by  per- 
petual snow. — 7V.  C.  As, 

SIRIPUL,  a  town  in  Afghan  Turkestan,  100 
miles  S.W.  of  Balkh,  with  about  18,000  souls,  in 
houses  and  tents,  mostly  Uzbak.     The  chief  is  an 


sou^s  Treaties^  etc.     See  Kol ;  Saont ;  Singbhum. 

SIRHAN  RIVER,  in  Hazara  district,  Panjab,  a 
tributary  of  the  Indus.  Rises  at  the  head  of  the 
Bhogaimang  glen,  in  lat.  34°  46'  N.,  long.  73°  19' 
E.  Abounds  in  fish,  especially  the  mabsir.  The 
Pnkhli  Swathis  call  the  Sirhan  their  female  slave, 
as  it  irrigates  their  fields,  grinds  their  com,  husks 
their  rice,  and  cleans  their  cotton.  Numerous 
miUs  line  the  bank. — Imp,  Gaz. 

SIRHIND,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  that 
name,  is  now  a  town  in  the  state  of  Patiala.  Its 
gardens  are  described  by  Abul  Fazl  as  laid  out 
by  Hafiz  Rahmat,  a  grandee  of  Humayun's  coiut. 
Thanesar  in  Sirhind,  on  the  route  from  Kurnool 
to  Ludhiana,  was  the  object  of  one  of  Mahmud 
of  Ghazni's  iconoclastic  expeditions.  It  is  still 
surrounded  by  a  ruined  wall  evidently  once  of 
considerable  height,  connected  with  which  is  a 
dQapidated  fort  with  numerous  towers.  Sirhind 
province  consists  of  the  north-east  portion  of  the 
plain  which  intervenes  between  the  rivers  Jumna 
and  Sutlej.     It  includes  the  British  districts  of 
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SIR-KAP,  part  of  Taxila.  Hatial  is  a  strong 
fortified  position  on  the  west  end  of  a  spur  of  the 
Margala  range,  and  immediately  to  the  north-east 
of  the  Bir  mound,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Tabra  Nala.  The  fortified  city  of  Sir-kap  is 
situated  on  a  large  level  mound  immediately  at 
the  north  foot  of  Hatial,  of  which  it  really  forms 
a  part,  as  its  waUs  are  joined  to  those  of  the  Kot 
or  citadel. — Cunningham's  India,  p.  115. 

SIRKELE,  the  minister  of  the  Puducottah 
State,  ruled  over  by  the  Tondaman  raja. 

SIRKI  and  Kanna,  stems  of  Saccharum  munja 
and  of  Saccharum  sara ;  also  thatch  made  of  the 
tapering  top  of  the  flower-stalk  of  muni  grass. 

SIR  KOTAHA.  Hind.  I^vel  land;  sir  cul- 
tivation,  on  the  plains,  means  the  land  that  a  man 
retains  for  his  own  individual  cultivation. 

SIRMUH,  one  of  the  Sub -Himalayan  hill  states, 
under  the  government  of  the  Panjab,  frequently 
called  Nahan,  from  the  name  of  the  chief  town. 
In  1803,  the  country  was  brought  into  subjection 
by  the  Gurkhas,  who  in  turn  were  expeUed  in 


SIRKA. 


SIUOHI. 


1815  by  the  British  under  Sir  David  Ochtorlony. 
The  height  of  tlic  trigonometrical  station  on  the 
Chur  mountain  on  tlie  northern  frontier  is  11,982 
feet,  and  that  of  the  confluence  of  the  Giri  anl 
Jumna  on  the  southern  frontier  about  1500  feet 
above  sea-level.  The  Raja  Ban  forest  yields  much 
sal  timber.  A  sportsman  finds  difficulty  in 
making  his  way  through  them  in  search  of  "wild 
elephants,  tigers,  leopards,  bears,  and  hyaenas, 
with  which  they  abound.  Wild  pea-fowl  abound, 
and  are  sacred.  The  Kanet,  a  Rajput  tribe,  are 
GO  per  cent  of  the  population  ;  they  purchase  their 
wives,  and  widows  re -marry.  In  recognition  of 
the  services  rendered  by  laja  Shamshir  Purgass 
during  the  mutiny,  he  received  a  khillat  of  lis. 
fiOOO  and  a  salute  of  seven  guns.  Population, 
75,595 ;  revenue,  1  lakh.  The  raja  is  bound  to 
render  feudal  service.  Some  women  are  to  be 
seen  delicate  in  form  and  feature,  but  to  the 
northward  the  female  countenance  is  generally 
good-humoureJ,  but  the  form  coarse. — Fraser^s 
Himnlayaii  Mouutains,  p.  205. 

SIRNA,  sanctuary.  In  all  ages  and  countries 
the  rights  of  sanctuary  have  been  admitted,  and 
however  they  may  be  abused,  their  institution 
sprang  from  humane  motives.  To  check  the  im- 
pulse of  revenge  and  to  shelter  the  weak  from 
oppression  are  noble  objects,  and  the  surest  test 
of  a  nation^B  independence  is  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  carried.  From  the  remotest  times  sirna 
has  been  the  most  valued  privilege  of  the  Rajputs, 
the  lowest  of  whom  deems  his  house  a  refuge 
against  the  most  powerful.  When  Moses,  after 
the  Exodus,  made  a  division  of  the  lands  of 
Canaan  amongst  the  Israelites,  and  appointed  six 
cities  to  be  the  refuge  of  him  who  had  slain  un- 
wittingly, from  the  avenger  of  blood,  the  inten- 
tion was  not  to  afford  facilities  for  eluding  justice, 
but  to  check  the  hasty  impulse  of  revenge ;  for 
the  slayer  was  only  to  be  protected  until  he  stood 
before  the  congregation  for  judgment,  or  until  the 
death  of  the  high  priest,  which  event  appears  to 
have  been  considered  as  the  termination  of  re- 
venge. In  ludia  the  infraction  of  political  sanc- 
tuary (sirna  torna)  often  gave  rise  to  the  most 
inveterate  feuds,  and  its  abuse  by  the  priests  was 
highly  prejudicial  to  society.  Moses  limited 
priestly  interference,  by  appointing  but  six  cities 
of  refuge  to  the  whole  Levite  tribe ;  but  the  rana 
of  Mewar  assigned  more  to  one  shrine  than  the 
entire  possession  of  that  branch  of  the  Israelites, 
who  ha^I  but  42  cities,  while  the  god  Kaniya  had 
46.  The  motive  of  sanctuary  in  Rajasthan  may 
have  been  originally  the  same  as  that  of  Moses, 
but  the  privilege  was  abused,  and  the  most  noto- 
rious criminals  deemed  the  temple  their  best  safe- 
guard. Yet  some  princes  were  hardy  enough  to 
violate,  though  indirectly,  the  sacred  sirna.  Zalim 
Singh  of  Kotah,  a  zealot  in  all  the  observances  of 
religion,  though  he  would  not  demand  the  culprit, 
or  sacrilegiously  drag  him  from  the  altar,  forced 
him  thence  by  prohibiting  the  admission  of  food, 
and  threatening  to  build  up  the  door  of  the  temple ; 
and  the  Greeks  evaded  the  laws,  and  compelled 
the  criminals  surrender  by  kindling  fires  around 
the  sanctuary.  There  was  an  ancient  law  of 
Athens  by  which  he  who  committed  '  chance- 
medley  '  should  fly  the  country  for  a  year,  during 
which  his  relatives  made  satisfaction  to  the  re- 
Utives  of  the  deceased.  The  Greeks  had  asyla  for 
every  deBcription  of  criminals,  which  could  not  be 


violated  without  infamy ;  but  Gibbon  gives  a 
memora^  le  instance  of  disregard  to  the  sanctuary 
of  St.  Julian  in  Auvergne,  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
Frank  king  Theodoric,  who  divided  the  spoils  of 
the  altar,  and  made  the  nriests  captives,  an  im- 
piety unsanctioned  by  tiie  son  of  Cloris,  and 
punished  by  the  death  of  the  offenders,  the  re- 
storation of  the  plunder,  and  the  extension  of  the 
right  of  sanctuary  five  miles  around  the  sepulchre 
of  the  holy  nnrtyr.  Within  the  sacred  bounds  of 
Mount  Abu  was  the  sanctuary  (sirna)  of  Kaniya, 
where  the  criminal  w^as  free  from  pursuit. — To<rs 
Rajasthan,  i.  pp.  523,  526,  U.  pp.  378,  551.  See 
Bast;  Sanctuary. 

SIROCCO.  The  sirocco  wind  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean has  little  effect  on  the  healthy,  but  the  weak 
and  diseased  are  materially  injured  by  its  depresd- 
ing  influence.  The  term  has  an  Arabic  origin, 
from  Sharq,  the  east  wind. 

SlROHl,  a  Native  State  in  Rajputana,  lyin^ 
between  lat.  24°  22'  and  25°  16'  N.,  and  long.  72^' 
22'  and  73°  18'  E.  Area,  3000  square  miles ; 
population,  153,000.  The  Banas,  rising  in  the 
Aravalli  Hills,  flows  through  the  State  into  Gujerat, 
and  after  passing  the  cantonment  of  Deesa,  is 
finally  lost  in  the  Runn  of  Cutch.  The  people 
comprise  the  Banya  and  Mahajan  clans  of  the 
Oswal  and  Porewal,  following  the  Jain  faith.  The 
Rajputs  are  the  dominant  race,  their  septs  or 
clans  are  Deora,  Chauhan,  Sesodia,  and  uahtor. 
But  Kalbi,  Rebari,  and  Dher  are  numerous  ;  and 
also  aboriginal  Bliil,  Grassia,  and  lifina.  Grafisia 
are  principally  in  the  bhakar  or  hilly  tract  iu  the 
S.E.  corner  of  the  Sirohi.  They  claim  to  be  the 
descendants  of  Rajputs  married  to  Bhil  womm. 
There  are  some  Koli,  who  are  believed  to  have 
immigrated  from  Gujeiat.  Rao  Shco  Singh,  with 
whom  the  British  Government  concluded  a  treaty 
in  1812,  was  called  to  power,  in  1818,  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  chiefs,  who  had  deposed 
and  imprisoned  his  elder  brother  Oudeybnan-ji 
for  tyranny  and  oppression.  Maharaja  Man  Singh 
of  Jodhpur,  who  laid  claim  to  supremacy  over 
Sirohi,  sent  a  force  in  1819  to  liberate  Oudeybhan- 
ji,  but  he  failed ;  and  Oudeybhan-ji  continued 
in  confinement  till  his  death,  without  children,  in 
1847.  During  the  disturbances  incident  on  the 
Jodhpur  invasion,  Rao  Sheo  Singh  craved  the 
protection  of  the  British  Government.  The  rao 
made  over  to  the  Britis'h  Government,  in  18J5, 
some  lands  on  Mount  Abu  for  the  establishment 
of  a  sanatorium,  but  fettered  by  the  condition 
that  no  kiue  should  be  killed.  On  several  occa- 
sions he  was  requested  to  cancel  this  condition, 
but  he  always  refused.  The  rao  did  good  service 
in  the  mutinies,  in  consideration  of  which  he  re- 
ceived a  remission  of  half  his  tribute,  which  had 
been  fixed  at  Rs.  15,000,  to  Rs.  7500 ;  he  also  re- 
ceived the  right  of  adoption  and  a  salute  of  15 
guns.  In  1868  it  was  discovered  that  both  in 
Sirohi  and  in  Marwar  the  practice  of  Samadb,  or 
burying  alive,  prevailed  to  a  conaiderable  extent, 
but  confined  almost  entirely  to  persons  in  the  last 
stage  of  leprosy,  by  whom  it  was  practised  to  put 
an  end  to  their  sufferings.  His  Highness  issuchI  a 
proclamation  declaring  that  Samadh  was  forbidden, 
and  that  any  one  as  iisting  at  any  case  in  futoru 
would  be  liable  to  imprisonment  extending  to  ten 
years,  and  that  the  jaghirdar  on  whose  estate  it 
took  place  would  be  liable  to  the  same  punishnent, 
and  tne  forfeitnre  of  his  estate ;  and  any  mj  official, 
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through  whose  culpable  neglect  a  case  might  occur, 
would  also  incur  the  same  liability. — Treaties,  iv, 
p.  157. 

SIRONCHA,  lat-  18°  61'  N.,  and  long.  80°  1' 
£.,  in  the  Central  Provinces,  is  the  headquarters 
station  of  the  Upper  Godaverj  district,  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pranhita,  two 
miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Godavery,  and 
120  miles  S.S.E.  of  Chanda,  the  nearest  station  of 
the  Central  Provinces.  It  is  520  feet  above  the 
sea-level  according  to  the  topographical  survey 
maps.  40  miles  above  Sironcha  occurs  what  is 
known  as  the  third  barrier. 

SIROPA,  the  Rajput  term  for  a  khillat  or  robe 


SISYMBRIUM  ATROVIRENO.  Ting-Ub, 
Chin.  A  plant  of  several  parts  of  China,  given 
in  dropsy,  fevers,  amenorrhoea.  Sisymbrium 
iris,  Khub,  Kalan,  Khakshi,  Hind.  Smal],  oval, 
bright-yellow  seeds.  Used  for  coughs.  Formerly 
used  as  a  pot-herb  in  England. — PowelL 

SITA,  daughter  of  Janaka,  king  of  Kosala,  and 
wife  of  Rama.  Rama  was  the  son  of  Desaratha, 
of  the  Solar  race,  king  of  Ayodhva,  now  termed 
Oudh,  a  potent  sovereign  of  Hmdustan,  who, 
having  been  banished  by  his  father  in  conse- 
quence of  the  machinations  of  his  queens,  retired 
to  the  banks  of  the  Godavery,  accompanied  by 
his  brother  Lakshmana  and  his  wife  Sita,  and 


of  honour ;  properly  Sir-a-pa  (from  head,  Sir,  to    lived  in  the  neighbouring  forests  the  austere  and 
foot,  Pa),  and  means  a  complete  dress ;  in  short,  !  secluded  life  of  an  ascetic  ;  but  Sita  having  been 


cip-k-pie. — Rajasthariy  i.  p.  265. 

SIRPUERRA,  a  tribe  who  reside  in  summer  in 
Gurghina  and  winter  in  Cutch  Gandava. 

SIRR.  Salt  lakes  of  the  Indian  desert  are  termed 
sirr,  though  none  are  of  the  same  consequence  as 
those  of  Marwar.  The  largest  is  at  the  town  of 
Sirr,  so  named  after  the  lake,  which  is  about  six 
miles  in  circumference.  There  is  another  at 
Chaupur  about  two  miles  in  length.  Although 
each  of  them  frequently  contains  a  depth  of  four 
feet  of  water,  this  entirely  evaporates  in  the  hot 
w4nd8,  leaving  a  thick  sheet  of  saline  incrustation. 
The  salt  of  both  is  deemed  of  inferior  quality  to 
tliat  of  the  more  southerly  lakes. — Tod, 

SIRSA,  a  British  district  in  the  Panjab,  lying 
between  lat.  29°  18'  and  30°  40'  N.,  and  long. 
73°  67'  and  75°  28'  E. ;  when  conquered  by  the 
British  in  1808,  it  was  found  almost  entirely  unin- 
habited. Tlic  Bhatti  were  lords  of  the  soil,  but 
they  tilled  little,  and  only  used  it  as  a  site  for  their 
scattered  forts,  from  which  bands  of  marauders 
made  occasional  raids  into  the  surrounding  regions. 
Sirsa  is  entirely  dependent  for  its  harvests  upon 
the  scanty  rainfall ;  it  is  peculiarly  liable  to  famine. 
The  Bhatti  are  graziers,  and  are  still  predatory. 
Other  races  are  Jat,  Banya,  Arora,  and  the  Mu- 
hammadan  Waller  and  Kharal. — Ann,  Ind,  Ad.  xii. 

SISTER  is  a  term  applied  to  cousins,  and  in 
such  degrees  inter-marriages  occur.  Indeed,  a 
Muhammadan  claims  for  his  bride,  by  right,  the 
daughter  of  his  mother^s  brother.  'The  polygamic 
Israelites  seem,  from  Genesis  xx.  12,  18,  and 
Esther  il  8,  also  Genesis  xi.  29,  and  xxiv.  4,  to 
have  held  these  views ;  but  eastern  nations  in 
general  shrink  from  calling  their  wives  sisters,  as 
Abraham  called  Sarah,  Genesis  xx.  12,  18,  and  he 
was  suitably  rebuked  for  his  impropriety. — Hind. 
Theat.  ii.  p.  8U. 

SIS  UN  AG  A,  a  Maghadha  dynasty,  which 
ruled  in  India  from  B.C.  691  to  895.  These  are 
dates  given  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  who  fays  Sakhva 
was  bom  B.C.  628,  in  the  reign  of  Bimbasara,  the 
fifth  king  of  the  dynasty,  and  died  B.C.  543,  at 
the  age  of  80  years,  in  the  eighth  year  of  Ajata 
Satra,  the  eighth  king.  They  are  said  to  have 
succeeded  the  parricide  Battya  kings,  B.C.  446,  by 
the  murder  by  Sisunagaga  of  the  last  Bhatti.  This 
was  brought  about  by  a  learned  Brahman  named 
Chanacya,  through  whose  intrigues  Chandragupta 
was  raised  to  power. 

Sisunagaga,  ....  reigned  18  yean,  B.C.  446 
Kalasdka,      .  „       28    „       ,,^28 

BhadysMBa  aad  his  9  broth«n,    „      22    „       „    879 

The  last  brother,  Pingamakha,  was  dethroned 
by  Nwida.— F<pr<|ww6ii,  p.  14.    See  Bhai^a. 


forcibly  taken  from  him  by  Ravana,  the  king  of 
Lanka  (Ceylon),  Rama,  with  the  aid  of  Sugriva, 
the  sovereign  of  Carnata,  invaded  the  kingdom  of 
Ravana,  and,  having  conquered  him,  placed  his 
brother  on  the  throne  of  lianka  in  his  stead.  The 
war  seems  to  have  been  protracted,  and  its  events 
are  related  in  the  Ramayana,  one  of  the  finest 
epic  poems  (in  spite  of  many  extravagances)  ex- 
tant, which  beautifully  describes  the  mcidents  of 
Rama*s  life,  and  the  exploits  of  the  contending 
foes.  Sita  was  highly  loved  by  her  husband,  who 
says  she  gave  him  excellent  counsel,  bore  his  im- 
patience without  a  murmur,  was  as  a  mother  to 
him  in  the  time  of  need,  and  a  dear  friend  in  time 
of  joy.  The  Uttara-Kanda  says  Rama  took  back 
his  wife  on  her  own  oath  and  the  testimony  of  the 
gods  as  to  her  purity.  But  the  Raghuvansa  and 
the  Uttara-Rama-Charita  make  her  go  through 
the  fire  ordeal.  This  is  different  from  Menelaus, 
who  took  back  his  wife  Helen  after  she  had  lived 
years  with  Paris. —  Ward,  iii.  p.  183. 

SITABALDI,  lat.  21**  10'  N.,  and  long.  79**  6' 
E.,  in  Berar,  a  large  station  adjoining  Nagpur. 
Mean  height  of  the  plain,  1169  feet.  The  hiU  of 
Sitabaldi,  standing  close  over  the  Residency, 
consists  of  two  eminences  joined  by  a  narrow 
neck  of  ground,  about  300  yards  in  length,  of 
considerably  lesser  elevation  than  either  of  the 
two  hills.  The  whole  surface  is  rock.  It  is  near 
to  the  town  of  Nagpur,  and  a  battle  was  fought 
near  Sitabaldi,  26th  and  27th  November  1817, 
and  won  by  the  British. — Schl.  Ad.  S. 

SITAKUND,  highest  peak  in  the  SiUkund 
range,  Chittagong  district,  Bengal,  a  eacred 
hill,  1155  feet  above  sea-level;  lat.  22""  37' 40'' 
N.,  long.  91*  41'  40"  E.  It  has  a  hot  spring, 
said  to  be  bituminous,  and  is  a  great  place  of 
pilgrimage  for  Hindus  from  all  parts  of  India. 
The  principal  gathering  is  the  Siva  Chaturdasi 
festival,  on  the  1 4th  day  of  the  moon,  sacred  to 
Siva  (usually  in  February) ;  it  lasts  about  ten 
days,  and  is  attended. by  from  10,000  to  20,000 
devotees.  The  pilgrims  live  at  lodging-houses 
kept  for  the  purpose  by  Brahmans,  called  adhi- 
karis,  each  of  whom  is  toid  to  realize  from  £300 
to  £400  during  this  feast.  A  meeting  of  Buddh- 
ists (chiefly  hillmen)  takes  place  on  the  last 
day  of  the  Bengali  year,  at  a  spot  on  Chandranath 
Hill,  where  the  body  of  Gautama,  the  last 
Buddha,  is  locally  reported  to  have  been  burned 
after  death.  Bones  of  deceased  relatives  are 
brought  here,  and  deposited  in  a  pit  sacred  to 
Gautama. — Imp,  Gaz. 

SITAKUND,  an  oblong  tank,  about  100  feet 
long  by  50  f«et  wide,  excavated  in  tb«  Mandar 
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Hill,  Bhagulpur  district,  Bengal,  nearly  500  feet 
above  the  Burronnding  plain.  The  pilgrims  who 
visit  it  are  persuaded  that  Sita  used  to  bathe  in 
it  during  her  stay  on  the  hill  with  her  husband 
wheu  banished  from  Oudh. 

Sitakund,  a  hot  spring,  is  two  or  three  miles 
from  the  town  of  Monghir,  and  one  of  the  sights 
of  that  pleasant  and  picturesque  station. 

SITA  L  SINGH,  moonshi  to  the  raja  of  Benares, 
author  of  a  history  of  the  various  Hindu  sects. 

SITANA.  Below  Derbund  lies  the  district  of 
Sitana,  about  15  miles  north  of  Torbaila,  near 
the  base  of  Mahaban,  and  on  the  bank  of  the 
Indus.  The  Syuds  of  this  place  are  the  remnant 
of  the  followers  of  Syud  Ahmad,  who,  gathering 
a  handful  of  Gazee  (warlike  devotees)  from 
various  parts  of  India,  raised  a  formidable  re- 
bellion in  Peshawur.  After  winning  and  losing 
Pesbawur  and  Yusufzai,  the  Syud  was  eventually 
slain  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kaghan  glen  by  Sher 
Singh,  the  son  of  ^Maharaja  Kanjit  Singh.  Most 
of  his  adherents,  chit'fly  foreigners  to  the  Panjab, 
dispersed,  and  the  remainder  settled  at  Sitana, 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Mahaban.  They  were  pro- 
ceeded against  by  the  British  in  1858,  by  a  force 
under  Sir  S.  Cotton. — Papers^  East  India,  Kabul, 
and  Afghanistaiiy  1859,  p.  20. 

SITANG,  a  river  of  Burma,  rises  in  lat.  21° 
40'  N.,  and  long.  96*"  50'  E.,  runs  into  the  Gulf 
of  Martaban;  length,  420  miles;  Yunnan,  115 
miles;  Saar,  120 miles.  It  is  a  navigable  river  for 
about  190  miles,  and  forms  the  boundary  between 
the  Tenasserim  Provinces  and  Pegu.  \U  valley 
is  the  valley  of  Pegu.  The  whole  extent  of  the 
valley  is  about  350  miles,  of  which  one-half  lies 
within  the  British  provinces  of  Pegu  and  Marta- 
ban. The  Sitang  river  separates  Pegu  from 
Martaban.  It  opens  into  a  broad  estuary,  55 
miles  wide  at  its  entrance.  It  consists  of  hard 
sand  spots,  separated  by  narrow  but  deep 
channels,  through  which  the  tide  rushes  with 
furious  rapidity  in  the  form  of  a  bore,  which 
advances  like  a  wall,  broken  into  foam  at  the  top, 
filling  the  river  from  bank  to  bank.  In  the  dry 
season,  the  tide  Lb  felt  as  high  as  Mun. — Fhidlay. 

SITANUK,  one  valve  of  a  mussel  shell,  with 
the  dried  fish  attached.  The  Funsari  of  Ajmir 
call  it  *  the  small  head  of  a  sea  animal ; '  used  in 
Ajmir  as  an  aphrodisiac,  and  also  said  to  cure 
the  cynanche  of  children ;  comes  from  Bombay 
via  Pali.  One  seer  costs  two  rupees. — Gen,  Med, 
Ton.  p.  132. 

SITAR  or  Sitara,  a  musical  instrument  similar 
to  the  cither,  supposed  to  have  obtained  its 
name  from  the  Sib-tara,  the  three-stringed,  and 
believed  to  be  the  source  of  the  word  guitar. 
£k  Tara,  when  with  one  steel  wire ;  sometimes 
it  has  nine  or  eleven  steel  wires ;  but  generally 
three,  whence  its  name.    See  Kemauchi. 

SITONA,  a  species  of  this  genus  of  insects  is 
one  of  the  most  destructive  in  Indian  granaries, 
attacking  poppy  seed,  maize,  millets,  wheat, 
barlev,  and  rice.  It  is  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  long,  and  of  a  pale-chesnut  colour. 

SIVA,  a  Hindu  deitv,  the  object  of  worship 
of  the  Saiva  sect,  which  is  the  most  numerous 
of  all  the  Hindu  sectaries.  Nearly  all  the 
Bajpat  races,  most  of  the  Hindus  in  the  valley 
of  the  Ganges,  and  three-fourths  of  all  the 
Hindus  of  the  south  of  India,  worship  Siva  in 
some  of  his  emblematic  forms,  the  most  received 
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of  which  is  that  of  the  lingam.  Magnificent 
temples  have  been  erected  to  him  all  over 
British  India,  to  each  of  which  from  thousands 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pilgrims  annually 
resort.  Those  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  at 
Conjeveram,  Jambukeswara,  Tirunamale,  Ched- 
ambara,  and  Kalahasti,  are  the  most  celebrated. 
Siva  and  his  worship  are  confined  to  British 
India,  where  the  name  is  variously  pronounced 
and  written  Siva,  Shiva,  Sivin,  Seo,  Sheo,  Shev, 
Seb,  S'hiu,  Shib,  Shivu,  and  Ghivin,  and  there 
is  mention  of  this  god  in  the  book  of  Amos 
(v.  25-27),  *Have  ye  offered  unto  me  sacri- 
fices and  offerings  in  the  wilderness  forty  yeare, 
0  house  of  Israel?  But  ye  have  borne  the 
tabernacle  of  your  Moloch  and  Chiun  your 
images,  the  star  of  your  god,  which  ye  made 
yourselves.  Therefore  will  I  cause  you  to  go  into 
captivity  beyond  Damascus.'  And  it  is  evident 
from  this  that  even  then^  B.C.  955,  the  emblem 
under  which  Siva  is  still  worshipped,  and  the 
marks  which  his  followers  put  on  their  foreheads, 
were  both  well  known.  About  500  years  bc. 
the  pantheism  of  the  Yedas  became  transformed 
into  the  respective  symbolic  embodiments  of 
Siva  and  Vishnu,  and,  in  later  times,  Siva  has 
since  been  accepted  as  the  same  with  the  Vedic 
deity  Rudra.  Siva  is  a  god  unknown  to  the 
Vedas;  the  name  is  a  word  of  not  infrequent 
occurrence  in  the  hymns,  indeed,  but  means 
simply  propitious;  not  even  in  the  Atharvan 
is  it  tlie  epithet  of  a  particular  divinity,  or 
distinguished  by  its  usage  from  any  other  adjec- 
tive. As  applied  to  him  whose  title  it  has  since 
become,  it  seems  one  of  those  euphemisms  so 
frequent  in  the  Hindu  religions,  applied  as  a 
soothing  and  flattering  address  to  the  mOot  awe- 
inspiring  god  in  the  whole  pantheon. 

Siva  is  mentioned  by  Bardasanes,  a  Greek 
author,  as  worshipped  in  a  cave  not  far  from 
Peshawur  in  the  early  part  of  the  third  centuiy. 
The  worship  of  Siva  seems  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  India  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  apparently  came  from  the 
west,  and  embodied  tne  sun-worship  and  the 
physiologial  philosophy  of  Baal.  Colonel  Tod 
tells  us  that  there  are  numerous  temples  in 
Rajasthan  of  Baalim ;  and  that  Balpur  (Manadeo) 
has  several  in  Saurashtra,  all  representing  the  sun. 

One  of  the  great  teachers  of  the  Saiva  sect 
was  Sankaracharya,  a.d.  850.  He  was  born 
in  Malabar.  He  extended  his  teachings  to  Kash- 
mir and  Kedamath,  where  he  died  at  the  early 
age  of  82.  He  wrote  in  Sanskrit  many  religious 
works,  and  has  exercised  a  great  influence  on 
the  religion  of  the  people  of  India.  He  had  ten 
disciples,  and  the  appellation  Das-namah,  applied 
to  the  ten  Saiva  sects,  has  reference  to  their 
names.  Of  these,  six  and  a  half  sects  have  fallen 
away  from  Sankaia's  doctrines.  They  are  called 
Atith,  from  *a  tita,*  passed  away  from  worldly 
cares.  They  are  still  religious  mendicanta,  are 
frequently  collected  in  maths  or  monasteries, 
but  they  are  not  ascetics,  as  thev  use  clothes, 
ornaments,  and  money,  carry  on  trade,  accumidate 
property,  and  mix  in  the  business  of  the  world. 

Tne  Dandi  of  Sankara,  three  and  a  half  in 
number,  are  compelled  to  retain  his  doctrines  in 
a  pure  form.  Tne  doctrines  of  the  Dandi  and 
of  the  Atith  are  those  of  the  Vedanta  system. 
What  the  Sri-Yaishnava  are  to  the  Yaiahnava 
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sects,  that  the  Dandi  arc  to  the  Saiva  sects  ;  and 
Avhat  RauianaDd  was  to  the  Sri-Vaishnava,  that 
Gorakhnath  was  to  the  DandL 

The  attributes  of  Siva  are  many.  He  is  named 
I?a  or  Iswara,  Kudra,  Hara,  Sambhu,  Mahadeva, 
Mahesha.  Siva  is  Time,  the  Sun;  he  is  Fire, 
the  destroyer,  the  regenerator.  His  consort 
Parvati,  a  mountain  nymph,  is  the  symbol  of 
created  nature,  and  in  that  character  named 
Prakriti.  As  the  deity  presiding  over  f2;eneration, 
iiis  type  is  the  linga,  which  is  the  phallic  emblem 
of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome.  As  the  go.l  of 
justice,  which  character  he  shares  with  Yama 
and  other  deities,  he  rides  a  bull  as  his  yahan, 
the  symbol  of  divine  justice.  He  holds,  as  his 
commonest  attribute,  a  trident,  called  triaula, 
in  this  and  in  some  other  points  resembling 
Neptune.  His  colour,  as  well  as  that  of  the  bull, 
is  white,  and  his  hair  of  a  reddish  colour.  He 
is  sometimes  represented  as  with  two,  four,  eight, 
or  ten  hands,  and  with  five  faces.  He  has  a 
third  eye  on  his  forehead,  pointing  up  and  down, 
a  distinction  peculiar  to  him.  As  Mahadeva,  he 
is  abundantly  decked  with  serpents,  emblems  of 
immortality,  and  common  ornaments  to  many 
deities.  He  is  ofU'ii  represented  with  his  trisula 
or  trident  in  one  hand ;  as  also  with  the  pasa, 
string  or  rope,  also  often  depicted  in  the  hands 
of  his  consoit  Kali,  for  binding  and  strangling 
incorrigible  offenders.  Serpents,  emblems  of 
eternity,  form  his  ear-rings,  called  Nag-mundala ; 
his  pendent  collar  of  human  heads,  his  Mund- 
Mala,  maiks  his  character  of  destruction  or 
time ;  and  his  frontal  crescent  points  at  its  most 
obvious  measurement  by  the  phases  of  the  moon. 
Occasionally,  in  his  hands  is  represented  the 
warlike  mace  (Gadha  or  Parasha),  and  Mrigu 
or  Sasin,  a  name  for  the  antelope,  given  also 
as  an  attribute  of  the  god  Chandra,  the  Moon. 
Frequently  Siva's  loins  are  seen  wrapped  in  a 
tiger^s  skin,  and  the  river  goddess  Ganga  smiles 
serenely  from  his  Mugut,  or  headpiece.  His 
sectaries  give  various  explanations  ana  comments 
on  thege  symbols. 

Siva  is  principally  worshipped  under  the  foim 
of  the  linga.  Some  of  these  lingams,  usually 
of  basalt  or  dark -coloured  greenstone,  are  of 
an  enormous  size;  but  they  are  also  made, 
rooming  and  evening,  of  clay  of  the  Ganges, 
and  after  worship  are  thrown  into  the  river. 
The  linga  is  never  carried  in  procession.  The 
temples  dedicated  to  it  are  square  Gothic  build- 
ings, the  roofs  of  which  are  round  and  tapering 
to  a  point  In  many  parts  of  Hindustan  they 
are  more  numerous  than  those  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  any  other  of  the  Hindu  idols,  as 
are  the  numbers  of  the  worshippers  of  this 
symbol  beyond  comparison  more  extensive  than 
the  worshippers  of  the  other  deities  or  their 
emblems.  The  Binlang  stone  is  also  sacred  to 
Siva.  In  the  temples  erected  in  honour  of  Siva, 
the  officiating  Brahman,  after  bathing  in  the 
morning,  enters  the  temple  and  bows  to  Siva. 
He  anoints  the  image  with  clarified  butter,  after 
which  he  bathes  the  image  with  water  which  has 
not  been  defiled  by  the  touch  of  a  Sudra,  nor 
of  a  Braliman  who  has  not  performed  his  ablu- 
tions, by  pouring  water  on  it,  and  afterwards 
wiping  it  with  a  napkin.  He  next  grinds  some 
white  powder  in  water,  and,  dipping  the  ends  of 


the  linga,  marking  it  as  the  worshippers  of  Siva 
mark  their  foreheads.  He  next  sits  down  before 
the  image,  and,  shutting  his  eyes,  meditates  on 
the  woik  he  is  commencing;  then  places  rice 
and  durva  grass  on  the  linga;  next  a  flower  on 
his  own  head,  and  then  on  the  top  of  the  linga ; 
then  another  flower  on  the  linga;  then  others, 
one  by  one,  repeating  prayers.  He  then  places 
white  powder,  flowers,  vilva  leaves,  incense,  meat 
offerings,  and  a  lamp  before  the  image ;  also 
some  rice  and  a  plantain.  He  next  repeats  the 
name  Siv,  with  some  forms  of  praise,  and  finally 
prostrates  himself  before  the  image. 

On  the  1-ith  of  the  increase  of  the  moon  in 
Phalguna,  in  the  night,  a  vigil  in  honour  of 
Siva  is  kept  at  his  temple,  the  image  is  bathed 
four  times,  and  four  separate  services  are  per- 
formed during  the  night. 

The  temples  of  Siva  in  most  parts  of  India 
are  small,  and  with  one  chamber,  in  the  centre 
of  which  stands  a  linga,  usually  of  white  or 
black  stone;  but  occasionally  12  sucli  temples, 
or  even  up  to  108,  are  arranged  immediately 
adjoining,  in  a  group.  Yet  these  temples  arc 
little  resorted  to  by  votaries;  they  are  reji^arded 
with  comparatively  little  veneration  by  the  Hindus, 
and  flowers  and  fruit  are  thrown  with  little 
solemnity  before  the  image.  The  only  exception 
to  this  is  the  temple  of  Vis-Eswara  at  Benares, 
which  is  thronged  with  a  never-ceasing  crowd 
of  admirers.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Ganges 
the  worship  of  Siva  is  not  the  prevailing  nor  the 
popular  condition  of  the  Hindu  faith,  and  it 
is  only  in  the  south  of  India  that  the  people 
possess  popular  legends  regarding  him. 

The  worship  of  Siva  is  a  religion  of  stem  realities, 
and  his  consort,  in  the  forms  of  Durgaand  Kali,  arc 
the  dread  agents  for  the  punishment  of  mankind. 
The  opposing  worshippers  of  Vishnu  and  Siva 
long  desolated  India  with  wars  and  persecutions. 
Krishna  appears  to  have  been  opposed  both  to 
the  Saiva  and  Indra  sects.  If  any  credit  could 
be  given  to  the  Hindu  legends,  Havana,  who 
reigned  over  Ceylon  and  the  southern  part  of 
the  Peninsula  at  the  time  of  Rama's  invasion, 
was  the  head  of  a  civilised  and  powerful  state, 
a  Hindu  follower  of  Siva.  The  Hindus  who 
worship  both  Siva  and  Vishnu  are  of  the  sect 
of  Bhagavat  Sampradai,  or  devotees  of  a  two- 
fold deity,  these  being  ordinarily  the  lingam  and 
yoni  as  emblems  of  Siva  and  his  sakti  (Devi), 
and  of  Krishna,  of  the  Yadu  form,  with  Lakshmi. 
Vaishnava  Brahmans  will  never  worship  Siva  nor 
any  emblem  of  that  deity,  nor  even  enter  his 
temple,  nor  fast  on  the  days  of  Siva^s  fast  day  p. 
Saiva  sectarians,  generally,  worship  all  deities ; 
they  are,  in  truth,  polytheists.  But  the  Vira-Saiva 
Lingaets,  and  Smartta  Brahmans,  and  those  who 
recoenise  the  Big  Veda,  do  not  worship  at  the 
Vaisnnava  temples.  The  period  of  sectarian 
intolerance  is  now  past  or  in  abeyance ;  and,  as 
far  as  observation  goes,  the  worshi|>pers  of  Vishnu, 
Siva,  and  Buddhists  view  each  other  without 
malignity ;  which  feeling  appears  never  to  have 
influenced  the  laity  of  either  sects,  who  are 
uniformly  respectful  to  the  ministers  of  other 
religions,  whatever  be  their  tenets. 

Siva,  from  the  legendary  destruction  of  the  three 
cities  of  a  demon,  is  named  Tripura  or  Tripura- 
sura,  the  supposed  origin  of  the  modem  Tiperah. 


his  three  forefingers  in  it,  draws  them  acrosB    Siva  is  represented  with  three  eyes ;   hence  his 
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title  of  Triuitira  and  Tri-Iochun,  and  in  this  fonn  ,  about  the  streets  with  horns,  drums,  etc.,  making 
he  is  the  Tri-ophthalmic  Jupiter  of  the  Greeks,  i  a  most  intolerable  and  horrid  din.  The  first 
From  the  fire  of  the  central  eye  of  Siva  id  to  .  exhibition  is  that  of  suspension,  which  is  per- 
procecd  Pralaya,  or  the  final  destruction  of  the  '  formed  by  two  posts  being  erected,  on  the  top 
universe ;  this  eye  is  placed  vertically,  resembling  of  which  is  placed  a  strong  bar,  from  which  the 
the  flame  of  a  taper,  is  a  distinguishing  mark  on    sanyasi  or  worshipper  is  suspended  by  his  feet 


the  foreheads  of  his  votaries,  the  eye  in  the  fore- 
head being  one  peculiar  characteristic  of  Siva 
and  of  his  consort,  when  armed  with  his  terrors. 
This  third  eye  is  said  to  have  burst  from  his 
forehead  on  an  occasion  when  his  wife  playfully 


over  a  fire,  kindled  beneath  him,  into  which 
rosin  is  occasionally  ca3t.  His  head  is  tiien 
completely  enveloped  in  the  smoke,  though 
sufficiently  high  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  t£e 
flame.     On  the  following  day  the  sanyasis  dance 


placed  her  hands  over  his  eyes  whilst  he  was  i  and  roll  themselves  upon  the  beds  formed  of 
engaged  in  austerities  in  the  Himalayas.  With  ,  various  descriptions  of  prickly  plants.  Their  next 
it  he  reduced  Kama  to  ashes  for  dariug  to  inspire  {  ceremony  is  called  the  Jamp  Sanya,  or  jumping 


amorous  thoughts  of  Parvati  whilst  engaged  in 
penance,  and  by  its  glance  the  gods  and  aU  created 
beings  were  destroyed  at  one  of  the  periodical 
destructions  of  the  universe. 

The  second  of  Vishnu's  ten  grand  avatars  or 
incarnations  was  in  the  form  of  a  tortoise,  and 
heuce  called  the  Kurma  avatara,  the  principal 
incident  in  which  was  churning  the  ocean  with 
the  mountain  Mundara,  the  huge  serpent  Sesha 
serving  as  a  rope  to  whirl  the  mountain  round 
withal,  and  Vishnu,  in  the  shape  of  a  tortoise, 
sustained  the  vast  load.  The  result  was  fourteen 
precious  articles,  called  gems  or  Ohaoda  ratni 
(more  classically  Ghatur  desa  ratna),  and  one  of 
the  fourteen  was  poison  ;  but 

*  To  soften  human  ills  dread  Sira  drank 
The  poisonous  flood  that  stain'd  his  azure  neck.' 

This  legend,  which  is  very  popular,  gives  the 

action  to  Mahadeva,  whence  the  epithet   Nila- 

kantn,   or    blue -throated,   is   a    name  of    Siva. 

AVith  the  Saiva  sect  it  is  now  not  an  uncommon 

name,  usually  pronounced,  as  is  that  of  the  deity, 

Nilkant. 


on  a  couch  of  pointed  steel,  which  has  been  thus 
described.  A  bamboo  scaffolding  of  three  or 
four  stages  is  erected,  on  which  the  sanyasis 
st-and,  tier  above  tier,  the  principal  and  most 
expert  occupying  the  upper  row,  which  is  some- 
times  between  20  and  30  feet  high.  A  kind  of 
bedding,  supported  by  ropes,  is  stretched  beneath 
the  scaffolding  by  a  number  of  men.  Upon  the 
mattress  are  attached  several  bars  of  wood,  to 
which  are  fixed  very  loosely,  and  in  a  position 
sloping  forward,  semicircular  knives,  upon  which 
the  sanyasis  throw  themselves  in  succession.  In 
general,  the  effect  of  the  fall  is  to  turn  the  knives 
flat  upon  the  bedding,  in  which  case  they  do  no 
harm  ;  but  occasionally  severe  wounds,  and  eveu 
death,  are  the  consequences  of  this  rite.  Before 
they  take  their  leap,  the  performers  cast  fruits, 
such  as  cocoauuts,  betel,  plantains,  etc,  among 
the  crowd,  on  which  there  is  a  great  scramble 
for  them,  as  they  are  supposed  to  possess  much 
virtue.  Women  desirous  of  progeny  are  very 
anxioas  to  get  these  donations,  and  those  of  the 
first  families  send  persons  to  obtain  and  bring 


Besides  the  daily  worship  of  the  linga  in  the  them  for  their  private  eating.    The  ensuing  day 

temples,  there  are  several  other  periods  in  which  is  spent  in  revelling  and  dancing  among  burning 

images  of   Siva  are  worshipped   under  different  ashes,  and  afterwards  casting  them  at  ei^  other, 

forms ;  and  Uiese  are  to  be  seen  in  numbers.  On  the  following  day  they  again  infest  the  streets, 

conveyed  through  the  streets  of  Calcutta,  after  attended  by  music.    Cruel  rites  are  now  forbidden. 
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the  festivals  in  honour  of  Siva,  to  be  cast  into 
the  river.  In  the  month  Phalguna  he  is  wor- 
shipped for  one  day  as  a  mendicant.  On  the 
following  day  the  images  of  him,  with  a  bloated 
countenance,  matted  locks,  and  inflamed  eyes, 
are  carried  in  procession,  attended  by  a  large 
concourse  of  people,  dancing,  singing,  and  playing 
on  various  instruments,  and  thrown  into  the 
river.  In  the  month  of  Mughut  there  is  another 
festival  in  honour  of  him,  called  Hari  Gauri,  in 
which  he  is  represented  riding  on  a  bull,  with 
Parvati  on  his  knee.    But  the  most  celebrated 


Every  Hindu  ha?  a  sect  mark  on  his  forehead, 
of  white  earth,  red  ochre,  sandal- wood,  or  ashes. 
The  worshippers  of  Vishnu  place  the  mark  per- 
pendicularly, and  two  perpendicular  lines  and  a 
aot  between  denotes  a  wor:th!pper  of  Vishnu  as 
Rama  or  Krishna.  The  worshippers  of  Siva 
mark  horizontally.  Any  conical  or  triangular 
mark  is  a  symbol  of  the  linga. 

One  distinguishing  mark  of  the  faith  of  Siva 
is  a  crescent  on  the  forehead.  With  his  ascetic 
devotees  the  hair  is  braided,  and  forms  a  tiara 
round  the  head,  and  with  its  folds  a  chaplet  of 
occasion  of  his  worship  is  in  the  month  Choitru,  ^  the  lotus  seed  is  often  entwined.  They  smear 
at  the  time  that  the  ceremony  of  the  C  hark  ha,  i  the  body  with  ashes,  and  use  garments  dyed  of 
or  swinging  by  hooks  fastened  in  the  flesh  of  ^  an  orange  hue.  They  bury  their  dead  in  a  sitting 
the  back,  is  j^erfurmed.  This  festival  derives  its  ;  posture,  and  erect  tumuli  over  them,  which  are 
name  (Charkha  or  Chakra,  a  wheel  or  discus)  generally  conical  in  form.  Col.  Tod  says  it  is  not 
from  the  chrcle  performed  in  the  swinging  part  uncommon  for  priestesses  to  officiate  at  the  shrinei 
of  it,  that  terminates  the  ceremonies,  which  of  Siva.  In  the  south  of  India,  the  officiating 
hhould  properly  last  a  lunar  month ;  but  the  ,  priests  of  the  Saiva  shrines  are  commonly  of  the 
term  is  now  much  shortened,  and  the  observances  '  Vira-Saiva,  or  Jangam,  or  Lingaet  sect,  and  are 
of  it  are  limited  to  the  followers  of  Sira.  The  !  designated  Aradhya,  also  Pandiu'am. 
higher  classes  do  not  engage  in  it,  although  they  ,  Siva  is  represented  with  his  person  powdered 
contribute  towards  the  expense  of,  and  counten-  |  with  the  greyish-white  ashes  of  btimt  cow-dang, 
ance  it.  The  initiatory  ceremonies  of  purification,  \  termed  Vibhuti,  which  is  consequently  used  in 
abstinence,  and  exercises  of  devotion  take  place  '  a  similar  way  by  all  the  Saiva  and  by  many  of 
several  days  before  the  commencement  of  the  the  Yaishnava  ascetics.  Part  of  Siva^  aeaBty 
rites,  daring  which  tune  the  sanyasis,  or  worship-  .  raiment  is  the  skin  of  an  elephant,  or  more 
pers,  form  themselves  into  parties,  and  wander   properly  of  an  Aswa  or  Tkan  kilfed  l^  him  undvr 
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tliafc  form,  and  thence  named  Gajasura.  His  plundered  a  oonvoy  of  royal  treasare  in  the  Kon- 
weapon,  the  trisula  or  tri  lent,  is  considered  to  kan,  and  before  the  court  recovered  from  its  sur- 
be  HI  continual  motion  over  the  face  of  the  prise  at  this  outrage,  it  heard  that  five  of  the 
universe  to  guard  and  preserve  its  creatures.  !  principal  hill  forts  in  the  ghats  had  fallen  into  his 
To  oppose  its  course  would  be  to  incur  imme-  ;  nandsi,  and  that  a  Brahman^  one  of  his  officers, 
(liate  death.      Its  motion  would  appear  to  be  '  had  obtained  possession  of  Kalian  and  of  all  the 


regular,  but  varying  according  to  the  days 
in  the  week.  Thus  it  is  imagfhed  that  it  is 
unlucky  to  proceed  towards  the  westward  on 
Sundays  ana  Fridays,  to  the  northward  on 
Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays,  to  the  eastward  on 
Saturdays  and  Mondays,  and  to  the  southward 
on  Thursdajrs.  The  trisula  or  trident  symbol  of 
yiva  was  once  used  on  a  copper  paisa,  weighing 
98J  grains,  for  circulation  in  the  province  of 
Benares  only.  Siva,  as  Mahadeo,  is  often  repre- 
sented sitting  on  a  tiger's  skin,  ^th  a  Xng  snake 
around  his  head.  In  the  different  terrific  forms 
of  Siva  and  Dnrga,  a  necklace  of  skulls  forms 
an  invariable  decoration,  as  does  the  crescent 
or  half-moon  on  the  forehead ;  and  the  moon  is 
considered  to  be  the  peculiar  reservoir  of  amrita, 
or  theb  everage  of  immortality.  Aghora-Ghanta, 
invoking  Chamunda,  says  of  Durga,  a  sakti  of 
Siva— 

'  The  elephant  hide  that  robes  thee,  to  thy  bteps 
Swings  to  and  fro  ;  the  whirling  talons  rend 
The  crescent  on  thy  brow ;  from  the  torn  orb 
The  trickling  nectnr  falls,  and  every  skull 
That  geais  thy  neokUce  laughs  with  horrid  life.* 

^—Cole.  Myth.;  Tod's  Rajasthan,  L  p.  617;  Hind, 
TheaL;  Hero  and  the  Nymph^  ii.  pp.  69,  195; 
J'rlnsep^s  Indian  Antiquities;  Moors  Oriental 
Fragments ;  Moor*s  Hindu  Pantheon ;  Fery,  and 
Burg,  Cave  Temples^  p.  20 ;  Oudh^  p.  121. 

SiVA-BHAKTA,  a  worshipper  of  Siva,  a 
Lingaet  or  Jangam. 

SIVA-CHIPAGA-WANLOO,  of  Bellary,  are 
worsln'ppers  of  Siva.  The  Siva-chipegeree,  or 
Nai;aleVa-balji  wanloo,  worship  Siva  m  the  form 
of  a  snake 

SIVAGANGA,  a  hill  in  the  Bangalore  district 
of  Mysore,  in  lat.  13**  10'  N.,  and  long.  77°  17'  E., 
4559  feet  above  sea-level.  Its  face  is  crowded 
with  sacred  building?.  The  number  of  stefs 
leading  to  the  summit  is  reckoned  equal  to  the 
number  of  yojanas  thence  to  Benares,  and  conse- 
quently the  ascent  u  hell  to  be  a  vicarious 
l.il^'rimage  to  that  city.    Pop.  (1871),  721. 

SIVAGANGA,  a  zamindari  in  the  Madura 
district  of  the  Madras  Prccidency ;  area  about 
1460  square  miles ;  population,  482,023. 

SIVAJI,  founder  of  the  Mahratta  empire,  was 
the  second  son  of  Shah-ji.  He  was  born  about 
the  year  1G27,  and  was  brought  np  under  the  care 
of  Dadaji  Condu,  a  Brahman  whom  Shah-ji  had 
placed  in  charge  of  his  Poona  jaghir.  Sivaji^s 
associates  were  his  father^s  soldiers  and  predatory 
highlanders,  and  by  the  age  of  sixteen  he  got 
beyond  Dadaji's  control.  He  is  suspected  of 
sharing  in  gang  robberies  in  the  Konkan  ;  and  he 
formed  a  baud  from  amongst  the  Bhil,  the  Koli, 
the  Rauiusi,  and  the  Mahrattas  of  the  Mawals  to 
the  west  of  Poona,  with  whom  he  surprised  the 
garrison  of  Torna  (a.d.  1646),  a  strong  hill  fort, 
26  miles  W.  of  Poona.  On  the  death  of  Dadaji, 
he  took  possession  of  his  father's  jaghir,  seized 
f^everal  hill  forts,  amongst  them  that  of  Purandhar 
(a.d.  1647),  and  occupied  the  tract  between 
Chacnn  and  the  Neera.  Hitherto  his  acquisitions 
bad  been  got  ividiout  bloodshed,  but  in  1648  he 


forts  of  the  Northern  Konkan.  The  Bijapur 
Government  was  under  the  impression  that 
Sivaji  was  acting  by  the  advice  of  his  father 
Shah-ji.  They  Uierefore  seized  Shah-ji,  threw 
him  into  a  dungeon,  and  threatened  to  build  up 
the  entrance  unless  Sivaji  should  submit ;  but  on 
this  Sivaji  offered  his  services  to  Shah  Jahan,  who 
appointed  him  to  the  rank  of  commander  of  5000, 
and  Shah-ji  obtained  his  release  from  the  dungeon, 
though  for  four  years,  1649-1653,  he  remained  a 
prisoner  at  large  within  the  fortress  of  Bijapur. 
No  sooner  was  his  father  free  than  Sivaji  renewed 
his  plans  of  aggrandizement.  He  procured  this 
assassination  and  seized  on  the  territories  of  the 
raja  who  held  the  whole  of  the  hilly  country 
south  of  Poona  from  the  ghats  inclusive  to  the 
Upper  Kistna ;  and  when  prince  Aurangzeb  reached 
the  Dekhan  in  1655,  Sivaji  cot  himself  recognised 
as  a  servant  of  the  Mo^hul  Government,  and 
obtained  a  confirmation  of  his  possessions.  But 
when  Aurangzeb  declared  war  against  the  king  of 
Golconda,  Sivaji  invaded  the  Moghul  territories, 
surprised  Juner,  and  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
on  Ahmadnaggur.  He  was  again  forgiven  (a.i>. 
1658)  on  promising  to  aid  the  prince  with  a  body 
of  horse,  a  promise  which  he  never  fulfilled.  He 
renewed  the  attacks  on  Bijapur,  and  Afzal  Khan, 
the  commander  of  the  troops,  being  sent  against 
him,  Sivaji  tendered  his  submission,  and  at 
Partabgurh  chained  a  personal  interview.  At  the 
meeting  Sivaji  clutched  him  with  the  weapon 
called  tiger's  claws,  and  despatched  him  with  a 
dagger,  and  at  a  signal  from  the  fort  his  troops 
rushed  out  and  slaughtered  and  dispersed  Afsal 
Khan's  army.  He  then  overran  all  the  oonntry 
near  the  ghats,  and  took  possession  of  all  the  hill 
forts.  On  another  army  being  sent  against  him, 
he  allowed  hmisjlf  to  be  shut  up  in  the  almost 
inaccessible  fort  of  Panala,  May  a.d.  1660,  from 
which  he  at  length  escaped  on  a  dark  night.  The 
king  of  Bijapur  now  took  the  field  in  person,  a.d. 
1661,  and  before  the  end  of  a  year  Si\aji  found 
himself  stripped  of  almost  all  his  conquests ;  but  on 
the  Bijapur  king  being  withdrawn  to  Carnata  for 
the  revolt  of  Sidi  Johar,  Sivaji  recovered  and 
increased  his  territories.  A  peace  favourable  to 
Sivaji  was  mediated  by  his  father  Shah-ji,  which 
left  Sivaji  (a.d.  1662)  in  possession  of  a  territory 
including  upwards  of  250  miles  of  the  Konkan 
seaboard  between  Kalian  and  Goa,  while  above 
the  ghats  its  length  was  more  than  150  miles  from 
the  north  of  Poona  to  the  south  of  Mirich  on  the 
Kishna.  Its  extreme  breadth  from  £.  to  W.  was 
100  miles,  on  which  he  maintained  an  army  of 
7000  horse  and  50,000  foot.  At  the  end  of  1662, 
he  broke  with  the  Moghuls,  ravaged  their  country 
near  Aurangabad,  took  their  forts  near  Juner,  and 
occupied  the  hill  fort  of  Singhar  near  Poona. 
Shaibtah  Kban  was  sent  against  him,  and  occupied 
Poona,  taking  up  his  quarters  in  the  house  in 
which  Sivaji  had  been  brought  up.  Sivaji  left 
Singhar  one  evening  after  (Surk,  posted  sentries 
on  the  road  to  support  him,  and  went  on  with 
25  Mawali  Mahrattas  into  Poona,  where  he 
Joined  a  marriage  prooeBsion,  gained  adnuBsioa 
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into  the  house  by  a  back  door,  and  surprised  i  the  emperor  s  plans  against  himself.     Aurangieb 


Shaistali  Khan  in  his  sleeping  room,  who  received 
a  blow  from  a  sword  which  cut  off  two  of  his 
fingers,  as  he  was  letting  himself  down  from  the 
window  to  a  court  below.  Sbaistah  Khan's  son 
and  most  of  his  attendants  were  cut  down.  Sivaji 
returned  in  safety,  and  reascended  Singhar  amidst 
a  bhize  of  torches.  This  exploit,  so  congenial  to 
the  disposition  of  his  countrymen,  is  the  one  of 
all  his  actions  of  which  the  Mahrattas  still  speak 
with  the  greatest  exultation.  On  this,  Aurangzeb 
superseded  Sbaistah  Khan  by  sending  his  son 
Muazzam  and  Jeswant  Singh.  But  Sivaji  with 
4000  horse  came  suddenly  on  the  rich  and  defence- 
less city  of  Surat,  which  he  plundered  at  leisure 
for  six  days,  and  carried  off  his  booty  in  safety  to 
his  capital  of  Reri  or  Raighur  in  the  Konkan. 
He  was  beaten  off  from  the  Dutch  and  English 
factories. 

Sivaji  was  again  at  war   with  Bijapur,   and 
carried  on  his  operations  chiefly  in  the  Konkan. 
He  embarked  with  a  force  of  4000  men  in  87 
ships,  sacked  Barcelor,  and  (lunderedall  the  inter- 
vening tract ;  his  troops  ravaged  the  Bijapur  terri- 
tory, and  he  led  in  person  an  attack  on  the  Moghul 
districts.      Aurangzeb  now   superseded  Jeswant 
Singh  and  prince  Muazzam  by  Raja  Jye  Singh 
and  Dilir  Khan,  who  were  sent  with  a  large  army 
to  the  Dekhan,  a.d.  1665.    Jye  Singh  laid  siege  to 
Singhar,  Dilir  Khan   to  Purandhar,  and  Sivaji 
yielded  to  Jye  Singh,  delivering  up^O  out  of  the  82 
furts  in  his  possession,  together  with  the  territories 
attached  to  them,  and  he  co-operated  with  Jye 
Singh  against  Bijapur.    Aurangzeb,  pleased  with 
Sivaji's  services,  invited  him  to  court,  but  his 
reception  was  studiously  humiliating,  and,  over- 
come with  feelings  of  shame  and  indignation,  he 
stepped  back  behind  the  line  of  courtiers  and 
fainted.    On  recovering,  he  reproached  Bam  Singh 
and  withdrew.     Aurangzeb  ordered  him  to  be 
watched,  but  after  a  short  time  Sivaji  and  his  son 
Sambaji  passed  the  guards  concealed  in  baskets, 
and,  mounting  a  horse  with  his  son  behind  him,  he 
escaped  to  Muttra,  where  he  put  on  the  dress  of 
a  religious  mendicant,  shaved  off  his  hair  and 
w  hiskers  and  rubbed  his  face  over  with  ashes,  and, 
having  his  son  there  under  the  care  of  a  Brahman, 
he  pursued  his  journey  by  the  least  frequented 
roads  to  the  Dekhan,  reaching  Kaighur  in  Decem- 
ber 1666,  nine  months  after  his  escape  from  DehJi. 
Tlie  Enghsh  factors  at  Karwar  in  the  Konkan 
wrote  on  the  29th  September  1666,  *  If  it  be  true 
that  Sivaji  has  escaped,  Aurangzeb  will  quickly 
hear  of  him  to  his  sorrow.*     In  the  following  year, 
1667,  Jye  Singh  failed  in  an  attempt  on  Bijapur, 
rnd  he  in   his  turn   was  superseded  by  prince 
l^fuazzam  and  Jeswant  Singh.     Sivaji  joined  these 
commanders,  his  title  of  raja  was  acknowledged, 
his  territory  partly  restored,  and  a  new  jaghir  was 
granted  to  him  in  Berar.    The  years  1668  and 
1 669  were  passed  in  tranquillity,  which  gave  Sivaii 
time  to  arrange  his  government.     His  army,  both 
horse  and  foot,  was  formed  in  divisions,  with  a 
regular  chain  of  officers,  from  heads  of  ten,  fifty, 
up  to  heads  of  5000,  above  which  were  the 
generals  of  the  divisions,  all  regularly  mustered 
and  paid  by  the  state,  and  the  utmost  economy 
enforced.     His  civil  officers  were  all  Brahmans, 
and  those  of  the  highest  rank  were  often  employed 
in  military  commands  also.    Aurangzeb  tned  to 
get  Sivaji  into  his  power,  but  Sivaji  tamed  all 


then  ordered  an  open  attempt  to  seize  SivajL    The 
peace  thus  broken,  Sivaji^s  great  friend  and  con- 
fidant,  Tanaji  Malusri,   surprised   Singhar  near 
Poona  with  1000  Mawali,  who  escalad^  its  walls 
at  night,  though  with  the  loss  of  their  leader  and 
many  of  their  number.     Sivaji  conferred  a  silver 
bracelet  on  each  of  the  survivors:  he  captured 
other  forts,  again  plundered  Surat,  ravaged  Kan- 
desh,  and  for  the  first  time  levied  the  Chouth  or 
fourth  share  of  the  revenues,  a  tax  which  after- 
wards formed  a  prominent  feature  in  Mahrat'a 
policy.     His  progress  was  almost  uninterrnped 
because  of  the  inactivity  of  Muazzam  and  Muhab- 
bat  Khan  (a.d.  1671),  who  considered  the  forces 
under  them  insufficient  for  the  country  they  haxl  to 
hold.   Muazzam  remained  inactive  at  Aurangal  a  1, 
and  Muhabbat  Khan,  in  an  injudicious  attempt  to 
cover  a  siege  in  which  he  was  engaged,  exposed  a 
body  of  20,000  men  to  a  total  defeat  by  the 
MahraUas  (a.d.  1672).     This  was  the  first  field 
action  won  by  Sivaji  s  troops,  and  the  first  in- 
stance of  success  in  a  fair  conflict  with  the  Mpghuls, 
and  Aurangzeb  recalled  both  prince    Muazzam 
and  Muhabbat  Khan.     In  the  course  of  the  years 
A.D.  1673  and  1674,  after  a  succession  of  battles 
and  sieges,  Sivaji  made  himself  master  of  the 
whole  of  the  Southern  Konkan,  except  the  parts 
held  by  the  English,  Abyssinians,  and  Portuguese, 
and  of  a  tract  above  the  ghats,  extending  farther 
to  the  east  than  the  upper  course  of  the  Kistna. 
He  now,  6th  June  1674,  had  himself  a  second 
time  crowned  at  Raighur,  with  all  the  ceremonies 
of    a    Moghul  coronation,   including    his  being 
weighed  in  gold,  and  distributing  rich  presents  to 
all  around  him.    Mr.  Oxenden  was  the  Engli«>h 
envoy  from  Bombay  to  Sivaji,  and  was  present  at 
the  coronation.     At  the  same  time,  he  changt'd 
the  titles  of  his  principal  officers  from  Persian  to 
Sanskrit;  and  while  he  thenceforth  assumed  all 
the  pomp  of  a  Mahratta  prince,  he  redoubled  h!s 
attention  to  the  duties  of  nis  religion,  and  affected 
greater  scrupulopity  than  ever  in  food  and  other 
things  connected  with  caste.     Soon  after  this 
ceremony  the  Moghuls  made  an  excursion  into  his 
territories.  Sivaji  retaliated  (a.d.  1675)  by  sending 
bands  into  the  imperial  provinces,  plundering  the 
country  to  the  heart  of  Kandesh  and  Berar,  and 
even  penetrated  into  Gujerat  as  far  as  Baroach, 
where  for  the  fiist  time  his  troops  crossed  the 
Kerbadda.     In  1676,  he  resolved  to  recover  his 
father's  jaghir  in  the  Peninsula.     He  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  king  of  Golconda,  and  marched 
to  that  fortress  with  80,000  horse  and  40,000  foot, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  share  with  that 
king  all  conquests  beyond  his  father's  jaghir,  while 
the  Golconda  forces  should  keep  those  of  Bijapur  in 
check.     He  crossed  the  Kistna  at  Kumool,  March 
1677,  proceeded  through  Guddapah,  and,  paasirg 
close  to  ^fadras,  presented  himself  at  Jinjce,  of 
which    he    obtained    possession,  and    his  army 
besieged  and  took  Vellore,  Amee,  and  all  his 
father^s  jaghir  in  Mvsore.    Hearing  of  the  invaaion 
of  Golconda  by  the  Moghuls,  he  left  his  half- 
brother  Santaji  in  charge  of  his  new  conquests  ; 
but  the  kiuff  of  Golconda  had  come  to  a  settlement 
with  the  Moghuls,  and  Sivaji,  after  conquering 
Adoni  and  Bellary,  returned  to  Raighur  about  the 
middle  of  a.d.  1678,  from  which  he  bad  been 
absent  eighteen  months.     His  brother  Vencaji 
came  to  a  compromise,  by  which  he  was  to  retain 
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the  jaghir,  but  pay  half  the  revenue  to  Sivaji,  who 
was  to  keep  to  himBelf  the  places  he  had  con- 
quered from  Bijapur. 

In  A.D.  1679,  Aurangzeb  ordered  Dilir  Khan 
and  prince  Muazzam  to  make  demands  on  the 
Bijapur  GoYernment  Its  king  was  a  minor, 
and  the  regent  sought  the  aid  of  Sivaji,  who  in- 
vaded and  laid  waste  the  Moghul  territory  with 
more  than  ordinary  sererity.  He  was  thus  engaged 
when  he  received  intelligence  that  his  son  Samibaji 
ha^l  deserted  to  the  Moghuls.  Aurangzeb  ordered 
Dilir  Khan  to  send  Sambaji  to  the  royal  camp, 
but  Dilir  allowed  him  to  return  to  his  father,  and 
Dilir,  pressed  by  Sivaji  and  by  Bijapur,  raised  the 
fiiege  and  retired.  The  price  of  Sivaji's  alliance 
was  the  cession  of  the  territory  between  the 
Tumbudra  and  the  Kistna,  and  shortly  after,  on 
the  5th  April  1680,  Sivaji  died  at  the  age  of  53 
years. 

His  treacherous  assassination  of  Afzal  Khan 
was  a  detestable  crime.  The  family  was  of  the 
^fahratta  Kunbi  race,  but  claimed  descent  from 
the  rajas  of  Mysore.  His  son  Sambaji  succeeded 
to  power,  but,  after  a  life  of  continued  war,  he 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Aurangzeb,  who  put  him  to 
death  in  1689.  Ram  Raja,  son  of  Sivaji,  was  for 
a  short  time  on  tbe  throne  of  his  father,  but  was 
dethroned  and  imprisoned  by  his  half-brother 
Sambaji.  He  died  A.D.  1700,  leaving  two  sons. 
In  1688,  Sambaji,  sou  of  Sivaji,  was  taken  pri- 
soner, and  in  August  1689  put  to  death.  Saho 
or  Sbaoji,  son  of  Sambaji,  succeeded  in  1708. 
In  1719  Saho  obtained  the  Chouth  or  one-fourth  of 
the  total  revenues  of  the  six  subahs  into  which 
Aurangzeb  had  nominally  subdivided  tbe  Dekhan. 
He  fixed  his  capital  at  Satara,  and  on  the  death 
of  Aurangzeb  in  1707,  he  took  advantage  of  the 
broils  in  the  Dehli  empire  to  enlarge  his  bound- 
aries and  power.  His  treasurer  was  Balaji 
Wishwanath,  father  of  Baji  Rao,  the  first  of  the 
Peshwas  of  Poena.  Holkar,  of  the  shepherd  caste, 
and  Sindia,  in  a.d.  1720  were  cavalry  officers  in 
bis  army.  He  died  in  1749,  on  which  Holkar 
established  himself  at  Indore,  and  Sindia  first 
at  Ujjain,  and  finally  his  descendant  in  1810  at 
Gwalior,  in  the  province  of  Agra.— £//)/«n.  pp. 
632-572  ;  Grant  Duff,  Must,  of  the  Mahrattas. 

SIVALAYA,  a  temple  of  Siva,  from  Siva,  and 
Alaya,  an  abode.  Tbe  Sivalaya  in  old  Bardwan 
consists  of  108  temples  in  two  large  amphitheat- 
rical  circles,  one  within  the  other. — Tr,  of  Hind. 
1.  p.  157. 

SIVA  NARAYAN,  a  Rajput,  a  native  of  the 
village  of  Chondavan  near  Ghazipur,  flourished 
during  the  reign  of  Muhammad  Shah,  a.d.  1735. 
He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and  founded  a  sect 
of  unitarian  Hindus  who  profess  the  worship  of 
one  God,  of  whom  no  attributes  are  predicated. 
They  offer  no  worship  nor  pay  regard  to  any  of 
the  objects  of  Hindu  or  Mubammadan  veneration ; 
they  admit  proselytes  from  Hindus,  Mubam- 
madans,  and  Christians.  Truth,  temperance,  and 
mercy  are  their  cardinal  virtues,  and  polygamy 
prohibited.  The  sect  comprise  Rajputs  mostly. 
They  seem  to  be  the  same  with  the  Siva  Narayana, 
a  unitarian  sect  of  the  people  of  India,  who  do 
not  worship  or  regard  any  object  of  Hindu  or 
Mubammadan  veneration.  They  admit  alike 
Hindus,  Muhammadans,  and  Christians  as  pro- 
selytes. Their  cardinal  virtues  are  tnith,  temper- 
ance, and  mercy.    Polygamy  is  prohibited.    The 


founder  was  Siva  Narayan,  a  Rajput,  who 
flourished  about  a.d.  1735,  in  the  reign  of 
Muharamail  Shah.— ^.  H,  Wilson,  i.  p.  358. 

SIVA  PUJA  is  performed  by  all  young  Hindu 
girls  in  Bengal  on  the  30th  day  of  the  month 
Choytro,  because  Siva  is  regarded  as  a  model 
husband,  and  his  sakti  Durga  worshipped  him. 
Krishna  in  character  is  supposed  to  be  question- 
able. 

SIVA-RATRI,  or  Maha  Siva-Ratri,  a  popular 
festival  in  honour  of  Siva,  on  the  Hth  of  the 
moon's  wane  in  Magha  (January — February).  A 
rigorous  fast  is  observed  during  the  day  and  night, 
and  Siva  is  worshipped  in  the  form  of  the  lingam, 
the  priapus  of  the  Romans,  and  phallus  of  the 
Greeks.  On  the  29th  of  each  month  the  lingam 
is  worshipped  by  all  Saivites,  but  in  the  worship 
on  the  Maha  Siva-Ratri  the  many  different  names 
of  Siva  are  repeated  over  the  lingam,  and  a  leaf  of 
the  Mg\e  marmelos  dropped  on  it  at  each  name. 

SIVASAMUDRAM,  lit.  Sea  of  Siva,  an  island 
formed  by  the  branching  of  tbe  Kaveri  (Cauvery) 
river  into  two  stream^,  each  of  which  makes  a 
descent  of  about  200  feet  in  a  series  of  pictureequc 
rapids  and  waterfalls.  The  island  is  properiy 
called  Heggura,  but  the  name  of  Sivasamudram  is 
derived  from  an  ancient  city,  lat.  12°  16'  N.,  lonir. 
77M4'E. 

SI  VATHERIUM,  from  Siva,  an  Indian  deity,  is 
a  genus  of  extinct  animals  of  tbe  family  Elephan- 
tid».  The  remains  of  species  of  this  remarkable 
genus  were  found  by  Dr.  Falconer  and  Colonel 
Cautley  in  the  valley  of  Mackauda,  in  the  Siwalik 
Hills  of  the  Himalaya.  Two  species  of  this  genus, 
S.  giganteum  and  S.  Perimense,  have  been  de- 
scribed. A  cranium,  lower  jaw,  and  teeth,  and 
bones  of  the  extremities,  of  S.  giganteum  are  now 
in  the  British  Museum.  The  skull  of  this  animal 
is  nearly  as  long  as  that  of  the  elephant;  tlie 
neck  is  shorter  and  stronger  than  in  the  giraffe. 
The  posterior  portion  of  the  skull  is  greatly  de- 
veloped, and  formed  of  cellular  cavities,  as  in  the 
elephant.  The  face  is  short,  and  the  nasal  bones 
are  remarkable  for  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
prolonged  into  a  pointed  arch  above  the  external 
nostrils,  indicating  a  trunk  or  proboscis.  The 
very  inclined  direction  of  the  front  of  the  face  in 
relation  to  tbe  triturating,  surface  of  the  teeth, 
imparts  a  physiognomy  altogether  peculiar.  Two 
boms  arise  from  the  brow  between  tbe  orbits,  and 
diverge  from  each  other,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  posterior  protuberances  of  the  forehead  also 
supported  a  pair  of  short  massive  horns.  When 
living,  the  Sivatherium  must  have  resembled  an 
immense  gnu  or  antelope,  with  a  short  thick  head 
surmounted  with  two  pairs  of  boms.  The  front 
pair  of  these  boms  were  small,  whilst  those  behind 
were  probably  palmated.  The  eyes  were  small, 
and  it  had  a  nasal  proboscis,  an  organ  unknown 
amongst  the  Ruminantia. — ManteU,  Petrifactions 
and  their  Teachings ;  Jour,  As.  Soc, ;  Eng,  Cyc, ; 
Falconer^s  Palasozoic  Remains. 

SIVA-VAKYA,  the  name  of  a  well-known 
work  treating  of  Siva  as  the  supreme  being. 

SI VI,  son  of  the  king  of  Usinara  near  Gandhaia. 
He  was  famed  for  his  charity  and  devotion  to 
Siva. — Dowson. 

SIVIRA  or  Seoree,  a  race  in  Ghazipur,  Gorakh- 
pur,  Behar,  Benares,and  Mirzapore,  whom  Buchanan 
thinks  identical  with  the  Kol  and  the  Cheru.—- 
Elliot. 
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SIWAI.  Hind.  A  qaaHer  more,  a  title  of 
A  Hindu  ruler ;  also,  an  additional  cess  of  25  per 
cent. ;  properly  Sawai. 

SIWALIK  HILLS,  a  mountain  range  which 
parallel  with  the  Himalayan  system,  from 


runs 


Hardwar  on  the  Ganges  to  the  banks  of  the  Beas 
(Bias).  It  belongs  to  the  tertiary  deposits  of  the 
Outer  Himalayas ;  and  it  is  chiefly  composed  of 
low  sandstone  and  conglomerate  hills,  the  solidi- 
fied and  upheaved  detritus  of  the  great  range  on 
its  north.  Its  northern  slope  leads  gently  down 
into  the  Dehra  Doon,  a  vale  between  the  Hima- 
laya and  their  outlying  Siwalik  subordinates. 
A  thick  forest  of  sal  and  sain  clothes  the  lower 
sides,  while  on  the  higher  crests  pine  woods  indi- 
cate a  cooler  climate.  Wild  elephants  abound ; 
and  the  fauna  in  this  section  also  includes  tigers, 
f-loth-bearii,  leopards,  hyenas,  spotted  deer,  pigs, 
and  monkeys.  The  total  length  of  the  range  from 
the  Ganges  to  the  Beas  is  about  200  miles,  and 


been  found  the  heads  and  horn  cores  of  fossil 
oxen  and  antelopes. 

In  the  newer  miocene  deposits  of  the  Siwalik 
also  have  been  found  the  bones  of  a  fossil  ostrich. 
Struthio  Asiaticus,  and  the  remains  of  a  huge 
crane,  Argala  Falconeii. 

The  tertiary  rocks  of  India  have  also  furnlslKtl 
remains  of  alligators,  crocodiles,  and  gavials. 
Some  of  the  existing  tortoises  arc  laige,  but  the 
extinct  Colossochelys  atlas,  discovered  by  Dr. 
Falconer  in  the  Siwaliks,  exceeds  in  size  all  known 
chelonian  remains.  From  the  pieces  found,  the 
shell  of  one  has  been  restored  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  it  measures  20  feet  in  longitudinal, 
and  -15  feet  in  lateral  girth. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Blanford  is  of  opinion  that  the  fauna 
of  the  Siwalik  Hills  belongs  to  the  pliocene 
formation.  In  Siud,  strata  containing  miocene 
marine  fossils  pass  up  into  beds  with  a  mammalian 
fauna,  iucluding  some  of  the  older  Siwalik  forms, 


its  average  breadth  about  10  miles.    All  the  great  |  such  as  Mastodon,  Chalicotherium,  Dorcatherium, 
1 .  1    —  -^  _:_uj.  — 1—  i.^  j.u^  o: — iM--^    ^,^Q^   together    with   Dinotherium,   Hyopotamus, 

Ilyotheriuiu,  Anthracotherium,  etc.,  which  have 
never  been  found  in  the  true  Siwaliks.  These 
Sind  beds  arc  apparently  e<|uiva]ent  to  the  Lower 
Siwaliks,  which  are  unfossiliferous  in  the  typical 
area.  In  the  Middle  and  Upper  Siwaliks,  instea  I 
of  the  old  forms  just  named,  elephas,  loxodon, 
cervine,  and  bovine  ruminaiits  in  abundance,  and 
other  recent  types,  are  found.  As  the  Sind  beds 
cannot  be  older  than  upper  miocene,  the  typical 
Siwaliks  must  be  pliocene.  The  mammal  Bos 
(Bubalus)  palseindicus,  found  in  tlie  Upper  Siwa- 
liks, occurs  also  in  the  Nerbadda  alluvium,  asso- 
ciated with  palaeolithic  implements. — Nature^  5th 
September  1878;  British  Museum  Catalogue; 
Falconers  Palmozoic  Remains;  Beng.  and  ^oy. 
As,  Soc.  Jouru, ;  Imp.  Gaz, 

SI  YAL  BET,  in  Kattyawar,  contains  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Srilingapura. 

SIZK  Siras,  Guj. ;  Sirisht,  Hind.  A  gelat- 
inous substance,  obtained  from  i)archment  shav- 
ings, fish -skin,  and  several  animal  membranes.  It 
is  less  adhesive  than  glue,  and  is  used  by  book- 
binders, papcrhangers,  and  painters. 

SKAMBHA.  Saksk.  The  Supreme  Bein^. 
The  word  means  the  fulcrum.  In  this  sense  it  is 
equivalent  of  the  Arabic  Kiblah. 

SKANDA,  a  name  of  Subhramanya,  the  Hindu 


rivers  which  run  at  right  angles  to  the  Siwaliks 
— the  Ganges,  Jumna,  Sutlej,  and  Beas — ^have 
worn  themselves  valleys  through  this  chain. 
The  Siwalik  Hills  are  about  8  to  10  miles  across, 
and  are  a  mass  of  boulder  and  sandstone  hills, 
generally  quite  dry,  but  broken  up  into  ravines, 
through  which  sudden  floods  or  ^  raos '  rush  in  the 
rains.  The  Siwalik  Hills,  which  bound  the  Doon 
to  the  south,  are  in  height  from  400  to  GOO  feet 

It  is  in  these  hills  that  extensive  fossil  remains 
were  discovered  by  Dr.  Falconer  and  Captain 
Cautley.  Of  the  quadrumana  or  monkey  tribe 
may  be  mentioned  species  of  the  Palseopithecos, 
Semnopithecus,  and  Macacus.  One  of  the  cami- 
vora,  tne  great  sabre-toothed  tiger,  Machalrodus 
latidens,  now  quite  extinct,  is  remarkable  for  the 
enormous  development  of  its  canine  teeth,  and 
also  for  its  wide  distribution.  It  has  been  found 
in  Kent^s  Cavern,  Torquay,  in  the  Norfolk  forest 
beds,  in  the  miocene  tertiary  deposits  of  Epples- 
heim  in  Germany,  the  Auvergne  in  France,  the 
Val  d'Arno  in  Italy,  the  pampas  deposits  and  bone 
caves  of  South  Ainerica,  and  the  upper  miocene 
fresh-water  limestones  of  the  Siwalik  Hills. 

These  hills  also  contain  remains  of  extinct 
species  of  the  Proboscidea  or  elephants,  various 
species  of  Mastodon  have  lived  there,  and  also  in 
Burma,   and  aUo  in  Armenia,    many    parts  of 


Siva,  having  produced  a  sou,  Ganesa,  without  a 
father,  by  her  intense  wishes,  Siva,  with  emulative 
skill,  developed  Skanda  out  of  his 


own  mner 


Europe,  and  N.  and  S.  America.    Dr.  Falconer  '  god  of  war,  a  six-faced  deity.    Parvati,  the  wife  of 

described  13  species  of  fossil  elephantfl,  9  of  which    ^••~    **-"• -'* — ^ ^ -.rAU...-.  . 

are    from  Inaia.      Amongst  these  are  Elephas 

ganesa,  with  tuaks  10 J  feet  long,  and  it  was  ,      .      ^ „ __     __  _ 

probably  the  largest  of  all  the  extinct  elephants.     |  consciousness, — or  outer  substance,  — it  cannot 

One  of  the  ungulata  or  hoofed  animals  of  the  \  certainly  be  stated  which.  Heaven  an  1  earth  were 
Siwalik,  the  three-toed  miocene  ancestor  of  the  then  cursed  by  the  tyranny  of  the  giant  Sura, 
horse  (the  Hipparion  or  Hippotherium),  occurs  Brahma,  Yishnu^  and  the  other  deities  besought 
fossil,  and  has  also  been  found  at  Pikermi  in  Siva  to  release  them  from  his  thraldom.  Siva 
Greece,  and  in  France  and  Germany.  Remains  of  shrank  from  the  task,  but  promised  that  his  son 
the  hippopotamus  have  aleo  been  found  in  the  Skanda  should  become  incarnate  for  their  relief, 
newer  miocene  deposits  of  the  Siwalik.  Immediately  on  conception  he  was  born  of  six 

India  has  also  furnished  fossil  remains  of  two  Kartikeiya,  heavenly  virgins,  who  happened  at 
pigs,  the  Sus  bysudricus  and  Sus  giganteus.  that  iuncture  to  have  d!^cended  to  bathe  in  a 

The  newer  tertiary  deposits  of  the  Siwalik  also    sacred  tanL     While  they  were  basking  in  the 


famished  remains  of  the  Sivatherium,  a  gigantic 
four^honied  ruminant,  bearing  some  resemblanoe 
to  the  living  antelope  of  IncQa.  Fossil  remains 
of  the  camel  hare  also  been  found  there ;  and,  of 
three  extinct  species  of  the  ruminant  Chalico- 
therium, one  is  from  India,  and  one  from  China, 
while  in  the  later  tertiaries  of  the  Siwalik  have 


warm  rays  of  the  sun,  each  one  of  them  gave 
birth  to  a  son,  and  they  at  once  departed  to  their 
celestial  abode.  Siva,  hearing  the  cries  of  the 
little  outcasts,  instructed  Parvati  to  nurse  and 
rear  them.  Aj  she  hugged  them  to  her  breast^ 
the  six  trunks  became  incorporated  in  one,  while 
the  six  pairs  of  hands  and  feet,  and  the  six  heads 
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remained  distmct  and  separate ; — hence  his  other  \ 
name,  Arumugam  (six  faces).  In  five  years  he 
had  completed  his  course  of  studies.  The  follow- 
ing seven  years  he  spent  as  an  ascetic  on  the  hanks 
of  the  tank  which  was  the  scene  of  his  birth.  At 
Die  age  of  twelve  he  collected  a  thousand  hosts  of 
Bhuta  or  goblins,  and  sallied  forth  to  conflict  with 
the  giant  Sura,  who  had  for  his  defence  a  hundred 
thousand  hosts  of  similar  goblins,  the  giant,  his 
two  brothers,  and  his  four  sons  fighting  in  the 
forefront  of  their  ghostly  battalions.  Skanda 
with  one  blow  of  his  weapon  severed  the  giaitt  in 
twain.  The  separate  parts  instantly  assumed  the 
shapes  of  a  cock  and  a  peacock,  and  with  beak 
and  spur  renewed  the  conflict,  only  to  be  re- 
subdued  by  Skanda,  who  mounted  the  peacock, 
and  has  since  continued  to  use  it  as  his  chariot, 
while  the  cock  has  n^mained  his  warlike  emblem 
and  standard.  Indra,  the  god  of  heaven,  rewarded 
his  courage  by  giving  to  Skanda  his  lovely  daughter 
Devani  in  marriage,  while  the  liberated  and  joyful 
inhabitants  bowed  to  him  in  adorations  and  wor- 
ship. 

SSKANDA  PURANA  is  one  of  the  eacrcd 
books  of  the  Hindup.  One  portion,  named  Kosi 
Khanda,  of  15,000  stanzas,  written  prior  to  the 
11th  century,  describes  the  Saiva  temples  in  and 
near  Benares.  Another  fragment,  the  Utkala 
Khanda,  describes  Orissa.  The  book  purports  to 
have  been  written  by  Skanda.  It  is  read  through 
once  a  year  in  the  temples  of  Siva.  Skanda 
Shastbi,  a  fast  and  festival  observed  in  honour  of 
Skanda. — Dotvs&n,    See  Purana. 

SKARDO,  lat.  36"  20'  2"  N.,  long.  75°  44'  E., 
in  Balti,  the  capital  of  a  province,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Indus.  Level  of  the  Indus  at  the  rock 
Mendok  Kar,  7255  feet.  In  Gilgit,  Hunza 
Nagyr,  and  all  the  valleys  to  the  westwanl,  the  name 
Skardo  is  ahnoet  unknown,  and  the  place  is  called 
Palor,  Balors,  Palolo,  Balti.  It  was  conquered  in 
1840,  for  the  l^ja  Ghulab  Singh,  by  his  general 
Zorawar  Singh,  with  his  Dogra  troops.  The 
l>eople  grow  com,  irrigating  the  land,  and  using 
manure.  They  are  fond  of  out-of-door  or  manly 
games.  Skardo,  or  Little  Tibet,  is  a  Bhot  tract, 
but  the  people  are  Muhammadans.  They  are 
strong  and  hardy  ;  they  grow  com  and  cut  water- 
courses like  the  people  of  Bongdo.  Skardo  is 
called  by  the  Lamas  of  Ladakh,  Skar-ma-m-do, 
meaning  the  enclosed  place  or  the  starry  place. 
Iskardo  is  the  Arab-Muhammadan  pronunciation, 
who  fail  in  all  attempts  to  pronounce  the  double 
consonant  beginning  ivith  s,  requiring  to  prefix 
an  L — Latham^*  Ethnology ;  Adolphe  Schlagentweit. 

SKENJEHIL.  Pers.  A  beverage  in  use  with 
the  native  hakims;  a  syrup  of  vinegar  diluted 
with  water. 

SKEWERS,  a  term  by  which  sailors  designate 
a  practice  in  the  Archipelago  of  transfixing  the 
organ.  Dal  ton  says  they  use  copper,  the  bones  of 
binls  and  monkeys,  and  hardwoods.  The  cere- 
mony, he  heaid,  took  place  after  the  birth  of  the 
first  child;  but  from  subsequent  inquiries  he 
found  that  it  is  immediately  after  they  nave  tun- 
anged  or  betrothed  with  a  girl;  that  unless  the 
lover  submitted  to  it,  the  girl  would  have  nothing 
to  aay  to  him ;  that  they  measured  the  length  of 
the  hewers  to  be  used  by  the  length  from  the 
first  to  the  second  joint  of  the  woman^s  third 
finger ;  that  a  great  chief  often  used  three,  some 
two,  others  one:  and  that  it  never  seemed  to 


injure  them  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  Naga 
are  stated  by  Fytclie  (i.  p.  850)  to  wear  a  ring 
four  to  eight  lines  broad. — Journ.  Ind.  Arch  v. 

SKIMMIA  LAUREOLA.    Hooker. 
Ker     ...    of  Jhkluh.  I  Shalangli ...   of  Ravi. 
Burroo     ...   of  Ravi.  | 

A  shrub  of  tlie  N.W.  Himalaya.  It  has  been 
introduced  into  English  gardens,  and  is  greatly 
admired  for  its  aromatic,  evergreen  foliage,  and 
clusters  of  scarlet  berries.  This  plant  never  bears 
scarlet  berries  in  Sikkim,  apparently  owing  to  the 
want  of  sun.  The  fruit  ripens,  but  is  of  a 
greenish-red  or  purplish  qo\o\\t.— Hooler ;  Stewart; 
GamhU. 

SKINNER,  Colonel  JAMES,  a  brave  soldier 
who  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  of  Lord 
I^ke  and  Marquis  Hastings.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Scotch  officer  by  a  Rajput  mother,  and  served  in 
the  Mahratta  armies  under  General  de  BoigDC, 
and  afterwards  under  General  du  Perron,  from 
1796  to  1803,  when  he  took  service  under  Lord 
Lake,  and  rose  to  rank  and  distinction.  He  died 
in  1841.  He  raised  and  commanded  a  body  of 
horse,  which  rendered  important  services  in  the 
campaigns  of  the  British  against  the  Mahratta  and 
Pindari.  He  wrote  in  Persian,  Tashrih  ul  Akwam, 
an  account  of  the  origin  and  occupations  of  the 
various  castes  an  I  tribes  of  Hiodustan,  with 
native  drawings  representing  their  appearance 
and  costumes.  Besides,  he  was  the  author  of  a 
book  called  Tazkirat  ul  Umra,  Memoirs  of  the 
Princes.  He  devoted  20,000  rupees  to  build  a 
church  at  Dehli. 

SKINS. 
Skind,     ....    Dan. 
Vellen,     ....     DUT. 

Peauz, Fr. 

Felle, Gbb. 

Ch&mra,  ....  Hind. 

Xr6*Xl,    ......      XX. 


Charm,    . 
Pelles,     . 
Cfaarma,  . 
Pieles, 
Skinn, 
Tol,  Tolu, 


Pers. 
Port. 
Sansk. 
.  Sp. 
.  8w. 
Tail.Tbu 


KuUt-balulang,      Malay.  |  Deri, Turk. 

This  term  is  applied  in  commercial  language 
to  the  skins  of  calves,  deer,  goats,  lambs,  etc., 
which,  when  prepared,  are  tised  in  the  lighter 
works  of  bookbinding,  the  manufacture  of  gloves, 
parchment,  etc. ;  while  the  term  hides  is  applied 
to  the  skins  of  the  ox,  horse,  etc.,  which,  when 
tanned,  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes, 
harness,  etc.  The  exports  of  India  have  greatly  in- 
creased in  value,  from  Rs.  30,30,890  in  1861-52 
to  Rs.  1 ,95,40,082  in  1882-83.  In  India,  the  hides 
of  the  bison,  sambur,  bullock,  horse,  cow,  sheep, 
goat,  kid,  dog,  and  iguana  are  all  tanned.  Iguana 
^ins  are  tanned  and  dyed  bhick,  or  are  left  of 
their  natural  colour.  They  are  thin,  even,  soft, 
tough,  and  granular,  green-like  in  external 
appearance.  From  the  absence  of  gloss,  the 
appearance  of  this  leather  is  not  in  its  favour, 
but  it  bids  fair  to  be  a  durable  article  for  light 
slipners,  and  a  good  covering  for  the  commoner 
kinos  of  instrument  boxes,  such  as  are  still  done 
over  with  shagreen.  Sheep  and  kid  skins  arc 
tanned  white  for  the  better  kind  of  gloves,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  the  apothecary.  Python  skin, 
when  tanned,  makes  excellent  boots,  much  prized 
in  England  for  their  strength,  pliability,  and 
great  beauty,  as  they  are  Imndsomely  marked. 
They  are  pliable  and  easy  to  fit,  perhaps  owing  to 
the  accommodating  nature  of  the  suake^s  skin 
when  in  a  live  state.  Boots  of  Norwegian  manu- 
facture are  made  from  the  skin  of  a  salmon.  lu 
certain  of  the  Southern  States  of  America,  the 
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skins  of  youDg  alligators  are  tanned,  converted 
into  leather,  and  the  leather  manufactured  into 
boots.  They  are  for  sale  in  many  shops  in  Lon- 
don. The  religious  Hindu  student  sits  on  the 
skin  of  an  antelope  or  tiger,  and  in  the  south  of 
India  the  same  is  used  for  weddings.  Skins  were 
exhibited  at  the  Lahore  Exhibition  from  the  hills 
around  Kangra  and  Simla.  The  sable  from 
Russia,  and  the  Karakuli  lambskins  of  Bokhara, 
had  been  imported.  Karakuli  are  so  called  from 
Karakul,  a  province  20  cos  south  of  Bokhara. 
They  are  lambskins  with  the  hair  on  ;  as  much  as 
10  lakhs'  worth  are  exported  to  Peraia,  Tartary, 
Kabul,  and  India ;  other  districts  of  Bokhara 
produce  them,  but  all  are  called  Karakuli  The 
soft  black  lambskins  of  Karakul  are  immensely 
prized  for  making  postins  and  for  coats.  They 
are  prepared  by  taking  the  skins  of  the  young 
lambs  immediately  on  their  being  born.  This  of 
course  is  an  expensive  method,  and  the  skins  are 
proportionately  high-priced.     See  Hides. 

SKOPTZI.  The  ceremonies  of  the  Russian  sect 
of  *the  mutilated^  (Skoptzi)  were  described  in 
a  manuscript  by  Monsignor  Plato,  metropolitan 
of  Moscow,  at  the  request  of  the  emperor 
Alexander  i.  They  fully  explain  the  nature  of 
the  *  two  communions  '  of  the  Skoptzi.  The  first 
communion  is  calle>l  that  of  the  Flesh  of  the 
Lamb,  and  is  ailministered  at  all  the  general 
meetings  of  the  Skoptzi;  the  second,  which  is 
only  administered  to  the  elect  on  extraordinary 
occasions,  is  called  that  of  the  Blood  of  the  I^mb. 
The  women  of  the  sect  are  bound  to  live  a  life  of 
chastity,  but  it  nevertheless  often  happens  that 
they  have  children,  and  this  is  usually  ascribed 
by  the  Skoptzi,  not  to  the  women  having  broken 
their  vows,  but  to  divine  interposition.  The 
child,  if  a  male,  is  sacrificed  on  the  seventh  day 
after  its  birth.  A  bandage  is  tied  over  its  eyes, 
its  body  is  stretched  over  a  dish,  and  a  silver 
spear  is  thrust  into  its  left  side,  so  as  to  pierce  the 
heart  The  elect  of  the  Skoptzi  then  advance  in 
turn  and  suck  the  child's  blood.  This  is  what  is 
called  *  the  communion  of  the  Blood  of  the 
Lamb.'  As  soon  as  the  ceremony  is  over,  the 
body  is  put  in  another  dish  full  of  sugar,  where  it 
is  left  until  it  dries  up ;  it  is  then  crushed  into 
powder,  and  administered  in  small  cakes  to  the 
ordinary  members  of  the  sect  as  ^  the  communion 
of  the  Flesh  of  the  Lamb.' 

SKURU.  Tib.  A  praying  cylinder  of  wood, 
four  or  five  inches  long,  revolving  on  an  iron 
spindle,  on  which  are  wound  written  prayers  and 
interjections.  The  lower  end  of  the  spindle 
forms  the  handle  by  which  the  cvlinder  is  twirled. 
It  is  of  the  same  character  as  the  praying  drums 
of  China. — CunninghanL 

SKYIN.  Tib.  Capra  Siberica,  wild  goat  or 
ibex  of  Ladakh,  with  horns  4  feet  3  inches  in 
length.  It  frequents  the  most  inaccessible  rocks, 
but  about  one  or  two  hundred  are  killed  in  Balti 
every  winter,  when  they  are  forced  to  descend  into 
the  valleys.  In  Ladakh  they  are  snared  at  ni^rht, 
or  shot  in  the  grey  dawn  of  the  morning  when 
they  venture  to  the  streams  to  drink.  Their  hair 
is  black,  long,  coarse,  and  useless ;  but  the  soft 
under-fleece,  called  Tus,  or  in  Kashmir  ApI-Tus,  is 
an  exceedingly  fine,  soft  wool  of  a  light-brown 
colour,  used  in  Kashmir  as  a  lining  for  shawls, 
woollen  stockings,  and  gloves.  It  is  also  woven 
into  a  very  fine  cloth,  called  Tusi,  of  a  soft  and  I 
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Ardosra,  .     . 
Aspid,      .     .    . 
Piz&rra,  .     .     . 
Skifersten,  .    . 

.    .   Port. 

,      .        RU8. 

.    .  Sp. 
.    .  Sw. 

Kalpalagi,    . 
Rati  palaka, 

.    .     Tam. 
.    .      Tkl. 

delicate  texture,  much  prized  for  its  warmth. 
The  term  ibex  is  given  in  India  to  several  animals 
of  the  genus  Capra  or  goats,  but  Capra  Sibirica, 
the  Ibix  Himalayana,  Blyth^  is  the  Himalayan 
ibex,  the  Skeen  or  Sikcen  of  the  Himalaya, 
the  Kyi  of  Kashmir.  These  are  the  names  of  the 
male,  that  of  the  female  in  Tibet  is  L'daum.  It 
inhabits  Ladakh  and  Kashmir.  A  wild  species  of 
ibex,  called  Paseng  by  the  Persians,  occurs  in 
Middle  and  North  Asia,  but  it  belongs  to  the 
genus  ^gagrus.     See  Bovidse. 

SLAID,  a  Bedouin  tribe  in  Irak.  They  are 
cultivators,  and  have  a  breed  of  large  white  asses, 
much  used  in  Syria. 

SLATE. 

Skiferatein,  .    .    .    Dan. 

Lei, Dux. 

Ardoise, Fa. 

Schiefer,  ....      Gee. 

Sil, Hind. 

Lavangna,  Laatra, .    .    It. 

A  laminated  rock,  of  which  there  are  many 
kinds.  One  of  commercial  importance  is  a  day- 
slate  employed  for  roofing,  and  as  writing  slatt's. 
True  roofing  slate  is  capable  of  almost  infinite 
division  into  thin  plates  or  slabs.  A  blue  slate  is 
quarried  in  the  Karakambady  district  in  North 
Arcot  When  first  taken  from  the  quarries  it  is 
very  soft,  and  can  easily  be  cut  into  slates,  etc. 
Slate  is  also  found  near  the  Khassya  Hills. 
Slates  for  roofing  are  found  in  Madhopur  in  the 
Pan  jab.  Slates  are  occasionally  brought  down 
from  the  Himalaya.  A  slate  of  the  Dalhousie 
quarries  is  deemed  medicinal  by  natives,  and 
called  Sang-i-Musa,  '  Moses'  stone.'  Slates  occur 
in  the  hilly  tracts  of  the  Sonah,  Pali,  and  Ferozpur 
parganas  of  the  Gurgaon  district  Writing 
slates,  and  the  slate-pencil  for  writing  on  them, 
are  imported  into  the  East  Indies  from  Europe. 
The  materials  used  in  the  Indies  in  lieu  of  writing 
slates  are  slabs  of  wood,  and  thick  slabs  of  paper, 
for  which  pencils  of  soapstone  are  used.  In 
CuttAck,  Kharee  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
pencils  and  balls,  for  writing  on  the  ground  or 
floor,  in  all  rural  schools,  and  by  native  ac- 
countants.— Cat,  Ex.f  1862. 

SLAVE. 


Abd,  Abdat,     .    .  Arab. 

Slaaf, DuT. 

Esolare, Fb. 

Sklave,  ....  Gkr. 
Ghulam,  .  HiND.,  P£B8. 
Das,  Dasa,        „  „ 

Schiavo, It. 


Servus,  ....  Lat. 
Escravo,  ....  Port. 
Nevolnik,     .    .    .      Res. 

Esclavo, Sp. 

Shif, Sw. 

Pullukai,  .  .  .  Tam. 
Yessir,     ....  TcRC. 


Slavery  in  one  form  or  other  exists  throughout 
the  East  Indies.  Among  all  nations,  slavery,  with 
its  accompanying  horrors,  was  the  lot  of  a  weaker 
neighbour ;  but  even  in  the  case  of  an  enemy 
conquered  in  battle,  it  was  by  the  Esryptians 
sometimes  allowed  to  stand  in  place  of  the  more 
triumphant  cruelty  of  slaughter.  The  Israelites 
had  learned  the  evils  of  slavery  from  having 
groaned  under  it  themselves,  and  they  forbade  it 
in  every  possible  case.  Exodus  xxi.  16,  *  He  that 
stealeth  a  man,'  says  the  law,  *  or  selleth  a  man,  or 
hath  one  found  on  his  hands,  shall  be  put  to 
death.'  Nevertheless,  slavery  was  a  recognised 
condition  amongst  the  Hebrew  races,  aa  mar  be 
observed  from  reading  Matthew  xviii.  25,  where 
the  Lord  Jesus  illustrated  his  sermon  by  the 
remark  that,  '  as  he  had  not  to  pay,  his  lord  com- 
manded him  to  be  sold,  and  his  wife  ai^d  children, 
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and  all  that  he  had,  and  payment  to  be  made.^ 
Hindu  law  recognises  15  kinds  of  slaves — 1.  Gri- 
hajata,  the  child  of  a  female  slave ;  2.  Krita  or 
purchased;  3.  Labdha  or  gifted;  4.  Dayadupa- 
gata  or  inherited  ;  5.  Anak^bhrita,  taken  in  time 
of  famine ;  6.  Ahita,  pledged ;  7.  Kinadasa,  volun- 
tarily a  slaYc  in  payment  of  a  debt ;  8.  Yuddprapta, 
taken  in  a  war  ;  9.  Panejita,  won  in  a  wager ;  10. 
Tavavaham,  voluntarily  ;  11.  Pravarajyavasita,  an 
apostate;  12.  Krito,  voluntarily  for  a  time;  13. 
Bbakta-dasa,  a  slave  for  his  food  ;  14.  Varava- 
hrita  or  Badava-hrita,  one  who  by  marrying  a 
female  slave  becomes  a  slave ;  15.  Atmani  krayi, 
one  who  sells  himself  as  a  slave. 

Muharomadan  law  recognises  only  two  kinds, 
viz.  infidels  made  captive  in  war,  and  their  de- 
scendants. In  practice,  however,  a  title  to  slaves 
may  be  acquired  by  purchase,  donation,  or  inherit- 
ance. Also,  according  to  the  principle  recognised 
by  these  religionists,  Kul- Islam  hurre !  All 
Islam  is  free!  no  Muhammadan  can  legally  be 
allowed  to  be  kept  as  a  slave  ;  but  all  over  Asia 
there  are  many  slaves  of  this  religion  in  the  posses- 
sion of  their  co-religionists,  either  purchased  or 
t  ikcn  in  predatory  excursions  or  in  war.  Mahomed, 
even  when  he  sanctions  the  enslavement  of  cap- 
tives taken  in  war,  enjoins  their  surrender  on 
payment  of  a  fair  ransom.  *  Show  kindness  to 
your  slaves,*  he  says  in  one  place  ;  in  another,  he 
lays  down  that  *■  alms  should  buy  the  freedom  of 
slaves ; '  and  once,  in  speaking  of  the  marriage  of 
slaves,  he  even  says,  '  You  all  come  one  from 
another  and  from  Adam,  the  common  father.' 
The  24fch  chapter  of  the  Koran  runs,  *  If  any  one 
of  your  slaves  asks  from  you  his  freedom,  give  it 
him  if  you  judge  hi  in  worthy  of  il;  give  them 
a  little  of  the  goods  which  God  has  granted 
you.' 

In  what  is  now  British  India,  during  the  revolu- 
tions and  disturbances  preceding  the  accession  of 
Akbar,  the  enslaving  of  the  conquered  soldiery 
and  townsfolk  had  been  carried  to  a  great 
height.  Not  only  was  it  practised  towards  the 
wives  and  children  of  garrisons  who  stood  a 
storm,  but  the  peaceable  inhabitants  were  also 
ciriied  off  and  sold,  till  Akbar  by  an  edict 
(1561)  prohibited  making  slaves  of  persons  taken 
in  war. 

Sabaktagin,  father  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  was 
a  slave ;  so  wa^  Kutub-ud-Din,  the  conqueror  and 
first  king  of  Dehli,  A.D.  1206,  the  Slave  dynasty 
lasting  till  a.d.  1288. 

A  writer  of  the  17th  century,  when  noticing 
the  races  of  Cochin,  says  the  slave  castes,  the 
members  of  which  belong  to  individual  masters, 
are  the  Cannekaa,  who  gather  the  cocoanuts  ;  the 
Bettoa,  who  make  saltpans  and  collect  the  salt. 
These  two  are  the  most  honourable  of  the  slave 
castes.  The  Pulleah^  who  arc  again  subdivided  into 
several  classes, — the  Collamary  or  smiths,  the 
Weltoe  Caren,  the  Beltoe  Pulleah,  and  the  Canna 
Pulleah,  whose  occupation  is  agriculture,  sowing, 
planting,  and  cutting  the  Nely,  for  which  they  re- 
ceive both  from  their  proprietors  and  from  strangers 
one  sheaf  out  of  every  ten  they  cut.  There  was  then 
a  dispute  betw^n  the  Cannekaa  and  the  Pulleah 
as  to  which  is  the  higher  caste ;  the  former  main- 
taining that  their  caste  ranks  first,  whilst  the 
Pulleah  averred  that  they  enjoy  more  privileges, 
as,  for  instance,  that  they  may  employ  barbers, 
and  may  wear  a  fillet  on  their  heads,  and  a  long 


garment  reaching  to  the  knees,  which  the  Can- 
nekaa may  not  do. 

Tod  tells  us,  in  the  Bajasthan^  that  the  illegiti- 
mate sons  of  the  rana  of  Mewar  are  called  das, 
literally  slave.  They  have  no  rank,  though  they 
are  liberally  provided  for.  Bussee  signifies  ac- 
quired slavery,  in  contradistinction  to  gola,  a 
hereditary  slave.  The  gola  can  only  marry  a 
golee ;  the  lowest  Rajput  would  refuse  his 
daughter  to  a  son  of  the  rana  of  this  kind.  The 
bussee  can  redeem  his  liberty.  The  gola  has  no 
wish  to  do  so,  because  he  could  not  improve  his 
condition  nor  overcome  his  natural  defects.  To 
the  bussee  nothing  dishonourable  attaches.  The 
class  retain  their  employments  and  caste,  and  are 
confined  to  no  occupation,  but  it  must  be  exercised 
with  the  chief's  sanction.  Individuals  reclaimed 
from  captivity  have  in  gratitude  given  up  their 
liberty.  Communities,  when  this  or  greater  evils 
threatened,  have  done  the  same  for  protection  of 
their  lives,  religion,  and  honour.  Instances  exist 
of  the  population  of  towns  being  in  this  situation. 
The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  estate  of 
Bijolli  were  the  bussee  of  its  chief,  who  is  of  tlie 
Pramara  tribe.  They  are  his  subjects.  The  only 
badge  denoting  the  bussee  is  a  small  tuft  of  hair 
of  the  crown  of  the  head.  The  term  interpreted 
has  nothing  harsh  in  it,  meaning  occupant,  dweller, 
or  settler.  The  numerous  towns  in  India  called 
Bussee  have  their  origin  in  it.  Famine  in  the 
regions  of  Bajasthan  is  the  great  cause  of  loss  of 
liberty ;  thousands  were  sold  in  one  great  famine. 
The  predatory  system  of  the  Pindari  and  mountain 
tribes  aided  to  keep  it  up.  The  Muhammadan 
slave  girl  is  called  Bandl,  Londi,  but  when  associ- 
ating with  their  master  is  one  of  the  haram.  The 
das  or  slave  may  hold  a  fief  in  Rajasthan,  but  he 
never  can  rise  above  the  condition  in  which  this 
defect  of  birth  has  placed  him. 

Na/r. — In  the  west  of  Bengal  the  Nafr  and  his 
offspring  were  slaves  for  ever,  and  were  trans- 
ferable and  saleable.  In  Pumeya  the  Nafr  was 
sometimes  a  domestic  slave,  sometimes  an  agri- 
cultural slave. 

Slavery  in  British  India  is  illegal.  About  the 
year  1811  a  British  officer  In  authority  at  Dehli 
abolished  all  forms  of  slavery.  His  name  and  the 
exact  date  have  not  been  handed  down.  But  by 
Act  V.  of  7th  April  1843  slavery  ceased  to  exist,  by 
law,  in  any  part  of  British  India,  though  in  many 
parts  the  people  themselves  have  not  yet  freed 
themselves  from  their  bonds,  though  public  works 
and  railways  have  greatly  aided  them.  Act  v.  of 
1843  appeared  in  consequence  of  information 
obtained  by  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  frame 
a  code  of  Criminal  Law.  They  reported  that 
the  proportion  of  slaves  to  freemen  varied  in 
number  in  different  parts  of  British  India  as  one- 
sixth,  one -third,  or  two-fifths.  On  many  estates 
most  of  the  cultivators  were  slaves.  200  or  250 
landholders  had  as  many  as  2000  slaves  each. 
In  Calcutta,  most  Muhammadan,  Portuguese, 
Armenian,  Parsee,  aud  Jew  inhabitants  possessed 
slaves. 

In  the  N.W.  Provinces  slavery  was  chiefly 
confined  to  the  towns,  and  was  generally  of  a 
domestic  character. 

In  the  hill  districts  of  Kamaon,  Garhwal,  and 
in  the  whole  border  of  the  Mimalaya  from 
Kashmir  to  Assam  Inclusive,  also  in  Arakan  aud  the 
Tenasserim  provinces,  in  all  the  territory  border- 
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ing  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Peiiang,  Malacca,  and 

Singapore,  slavery  was  everywhere  common,  and 

in  some  provinces  included  almost  the  whole  of 

the  labouring  population.     Throughout  the  Tamil 

country,  as  also  in  ^(alabar  and  Canara,  by  far 

the  greater  part  of  the  labouring  classes  of  the 

people  had  from  time  immemorial  been  in  a  state 

of  acknowledged  bondage.     In  only  three  districts 

of   the  Madras  Presidency  was  this  system  of 

bondage  unknown.     In  Malabar  and  Canara  the 

labourer  was  the  personal  sljive  of  the  proprietor, 

and  was  sold  and  mortgaged  by  him  independently 

of  his  lands.     In  the  Tamil  country  the  labourer 

was  the  slave  rather  of  the  soil  than  of  its  owner, 

and  was  seldom  sold  or  mori;gaged  except  along 

with  the  land  to  which  he   was  attached.     In 

every  district  of  Telingana  some  sort  of  serfage 

or  bondage  and  domestic  slavery  were  then  still 

existing. 

In  the  southern  parts  of  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
bordering  on  the  Southern  Mahratta  country, 
adjoining  Malabar  and  Canara,  and  in  a  few  of 
the  less  civilised  districts  of  Gujerat,  there  were 
agricultural  slaves ;  but  in  the  other  districts 
of  that  part  of  India  only  domestic  slavery  pre- 
vailed, and  that  was  confined  to  the  towns  and  to 
the  houses  of  people  of  importance.  Comparing 
the  above  information,  district  by  district,  with 
the  very  imperfect  estimates  of  the  population,  Sir 
II.  B.  E.  Frere  has  estimat<?d  the  total  slave 
))opulation  of  British  Inlia  in  1841  at  between 
eight  and  nine  millions  of  souls.  The  slaves  freed 
in  the  British  colonies  on  the  1st  of  August  1834 
were  estimated  at  between  800,000  and  1,000,000, 
and  the  slaves  in  North  and  South  America  in 
1860  were  estimated  at  4,000,000;  so  that  the 
number  in  British  India  far  exceeded  that  of  the 
same  classes  in  all  the  slave-holding  colonies  and 
dominions  of  Great  Britain  and  America  put 
together;  <and  in  that  number  those  of  Sind,  the 
Panjab,  Oudh,  Nagpur,  and  Burma  are  not 
included,  as  these  provinces  have  only  since  then 
been  added  to  the  empire. 

The  domestic  slave  of  British  India  seems  to 
Iwive  been  treated  at  least  as  well  as  the  hired 
servants.  Self  sale — of  men  selling  themselves 
into  slavery  to  secure  a  provision  for  old  age,  to 
obtain  a  wife,  or  to  pay  a  debt — was  an  ordinary 
origin  of  the  servile  state,  and  this  was  not  com- 
patible with  any  prevalence  of  harsh  treat- 
ment, and  the  prevalence  of  caste  privileges 
aided  to  protect  the  slaves.  With  the  Muham- 
madans  the  female  slaves  were  liable  to  become 
concubines  of  their  masters ;  but  in  most  Hindu 
cistes  a  stigma  attached  to  such  connection,  and 
often  prevented  its  open  avowal.  But  every  kind 
of  service,  both  domestic  and  outdoor,  was  required 
of  slaves. 

The  Commission  further  stated  that  slaves  were 
both  heritable  and  transferable  property ;  they 
could  be  mortgaged  and  let  to  hire,  and  they 
could  obtain  emancipation  only  by  their  owner's 
consent,  except  in  some  special  cases. 

In  Ramghur,  in  S.  Behar,  when  petty  disputes 
occurred,  the  slaves  were  habitually  employed  to 
commit  crimes,  such  as  theft  and  murder ;  and  in 
Assam  they  were  habitually  employed  in  plunder- 
ing and  gang  robbery. 

Throughout  Malabar  the  whole  labouring  agri- 
cultural population  was  servile,  and  the  slaves 
were  under  fixed  rules ;  could  not  approach  a  free- 


man or  his  house  within  a  certain  number  of 
paces,  to  avoid  defiling  the  master  or  free  fellow - 
labourers.  The  distance  was  72  paces  aloof 
from  a  Brahman,  and  24  paces  from  a  free- 
man. To  carry  out  this  rule,  the  slaves  were 
required  to  give  notice  of  their  approach  by  utter- 
ing a  peculiar  cry  at  every  four  or  five  paces.  If 
the  ory  were  answered  by  a  passenger  of  superior 
caste,  the  slave  was  required  to  quit  the  road  an  I 
retire  to  a  distance.  The  lower  class  of  slaves 
were  generally  interdicted  the  highway,  lest  they 
should  pollute  the  houses  of  the  free  labourers  in 
passing  them. 

The  punishments  inflicted  on  slaves  were  not 
ordinarily  severe.  The  prices  paid  varied  from  a 
single  meal  in  famine  times  for  a  child,  up  to  £20 
given  in  Bengal  for  a  handsome  domestic  slave  girl ; 
and  African  female  slaves  and  eunuchs  brought 
even  higher  prices.  The  sale  of  free  female  children 
by  their  parents,  and  of  -slave  girls  by  their 
owners,  for  purposes  of  prostitution,  was  Tery 
prevalent,  and  kidnapping,  with  the  same  object, 
was  frequent.  In  every  province,  from  the 
Himalaya  to  Cape  Comorin,  stolen  children  formed 
part  of  the  establishments  of  the  Hindu  temples. 
Such  shrines  were  among  the  most  sacrea  in 
India;  such,  for  instance,  as  those  of  Jaganath 
at  Puri,  and  of  Ragonath  in  Cuttack,  in  both  of 
which  the  salaried  officials  were  the  Deva-dasa, 
who,  to  the  number  of  fifty  or  sixty  families  in 
Jaganath's  shrine,  were  at  the  service  of  Hindu 
devotees,  and  formed  a  regular  self-governing 
corporation,  all  with  strict  niles  of  admission  and 
government. 

In  many  districts  in  Bengal  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  labouring  agricultural  population 
seems  to  have  been  in  one  or  other  form  of  con- 
ditional bondage.  Slavery  was  kept  up  by  the 
sale  or  gift  by  parents  of  children  in  time  of 
famine,  sale  by  mothers  or  maternal  relations, 
sale  of  wives  by  husbands,  sale  of  widows  by 
heirs  or  relatives  of  deceased  husbands,  penal 
slaves,  conquest  of  aboriginal  tribes,  self  sale  of 
adults  in  times  of  famines,  marrying  w^ith  a  slave, 
kidnapping  of  female  children  ;  and  theMegpnnna 
Thugs  would  murder  parents  wholesale,  in  order  to 
obtain  their  children,  who  were  sold  for  a  few 
rupees  each  ;  and  importation  through  Arabia  of 
African  slaves  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  styled 
Habshi  or  Abyssinians ;  also  the  children  of  slaves 
were  slaves. 

After  the  great  inundation  of  Saugor  Island  in 
1883,  children  were  commonly  hawked  about  the 
streets  of  the  town  of  Calcutta  for  sale. 

The  Sylhet  and  the  Cachar  tribes  !were  long 
engaged  in  selling  slaves  ;  and  the  I^w  Com- 
missioners reported  that  a  slave  could  be 
bought  for  twenty  packets  of  salt,  value  about 
six  shillings. 

Such  was  the  legal  condition  up  to  1943. 
There  are  many  slaves  in  the  Feudatory  States, 
and  the  non-Hmdu  races  in  many  of  the  villages 
of  British  India,  the  Pariah  and  tanner  races,  are 
little  if  any  above  the  condition  of  predial  slaves. 

The  Adavi  slave  of  Canara  is  a  serf,  an  unpaid 
labourer. 

The  Tamil  and  Malealam  Adima  or  Udima 
means  any  slave ;  a  predial  slave  attached  heredit- 
arily to  the  knd,  and  only  transferable  with  it. 
In  Malabar,  amongst  the  Nair,  it  means  a  feudal 
dependent. 
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Adiyan,  pi.  Adiyar,  is  a  slave,  serf,  or  vassjil  in 
Malabar;  a  low- caste  man  under  the  protection 
of  a  raja  or  a  religious  establishment. 

The  Wakkalu  Jamadalu,  in  Coorg,  is  a  predial 
slave  attached  to  the  revenue  lands.  Thev  are 
the  personal  property  of  the  proprietors,  and  may 
be  sold  or  mortgaged  at  pleasure. 

I'he  Bhumi  Jamadalu  slaves  arc  attached  to 
the  land,  and  transferable  with  it. 

In  Malabar  the  Kannkan  or  Kanaka  charraa  arc 
predial  slaves,  £Uj>i)osed  to  be  a  subdivipion  of 
the  Palavar. 

Charuraar  are  predial  slaves,  whose  name 
Wilson  derives  from  Chera,  Malealam,  the  soil. 
They  follow  the  rule  of  Maruma-katayam.  They 
are  very  diminutive,  with  a  very  black  com- 
plexion, and  not  unfrequently  woolly  hair. 

The  Mukkavan  is  a  fishennan  caste  of  Malabar, 
also  called  Makwa,  anl  their  women  Makoti. 

The  toddy-drawer  of  Malabar  is  called  Katti 
Karan. 

The  Panni  Malayan  arc  a  servile  caste  of 
Malabar. 

The  Pulichi  is  a  forest  tribe  in  Malabar,  who 
are  deemed  so  unclean  that  they  are  not  allowed 
to  approach  other  castes. 

The  Uradi  or  L'rali  of  Malabar  are  a  s.rvile 
race. 

The  Tiyar  race  in  Malabar  are  toddy-drawers 
and  agriculturists. 

The  Palayan,  Pulian,  or  Pullar  of  Malabar  is  a 
servile  caste,  often  slaves. 

Balute,  in  the  Mahratta  countries,  means  the 
village  officers,  several  of  whom  are  predial  slaves, 
as  the  Mhar,  Holeyar  or  Dher,  and  Mhang. 

Badava-hrita  is  a  female  slave  ;  also  a  man 
who  becomes  a  slave  that  he  may  marry  a  female 
slave  in  the  family. 

Banda,  a  Muhammadau  slave;  Bandi,  a  slave 
girl. 

Ana-kala-bhrita  is  a  person  who  has  voluntarily 
become  so  at  a  season  of  famine. 

In  the  Tamil  countries  about  Chingloput  the 
Alaudadey  are  a  class  of  slaves. 

In  many  of  the  countries  bordering  on  British 
India,  the  martial  and  predatory  tribes  regard 
tillage  as  beneath  their  dignity,  and  leave  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  to  helots.  In  1883,  in  the 
Chittagong  Hill  tracts,  Blavery  or  vassalage  in  its 
broadest  sense  prevailed  throughout  the  hill  tribes. 
The  rowaja  or  dewan,  who  is  head  of  the  village, 
owns  his  clan.  They  cannot  disown  his  authority, 
their  names  are  entered  in  his  books ;  they  pay  him 
j)oll-tax  wherever  they  go,  must  work  for  him, 
and  make  him  the  first  offerings  of  their  produce. 
They  have  been  bondsmen  for  generations,  and 
the  links  are  never  severed  until  death  takes  them 
away,  or  they  abandon  their  homesteads  and 
leave  the  country.  Rowajas  or  dewans  in  their 
turn  own  allegiance  to  their  chief,  to  whom  they 
])ay  the  largest  share  of  the  poll-tax.  The  con- 
dition of  these  tribes  was  very  lamentable  before 
(Jovemment  took  possession  of  the  hills.  The 
people  were  sold  at  the  mere  will  of  the  chiefs  or 
headmen ;  and  although  this  has  been  abolished, 
serfdom  still  prevails  in  the  form  described.  Sir 
Lepel  Griffin,  writing  in  1888,  says  he  remembers 
the  time  when  the  Uhamba  peasants  were  little 
better  than  slaves,  and  widows  were  publicly  sold 
ill  the  market-place  as  ordinary  source  of  revenue 
%Q  the  Atftte. 


With  Muhammadans,  whose  creed  sanctions 
polygamy,  and  with  them  the  Chinese,  whose 
domestic  customs  necegsitate  prolonged  isolation, 
slavery  and  concubinage  are  difficult  to  be 
avoided. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  slaves  in  Apsam  dis- 
tinguished by  distinct  appellations.  The  Mooru- 
lea  is  a  kind  of  Chapunea,  neither  servant,  slave, 
nor  equal,  but  partaking  of  all.  The  master  pro- 
vides the  Moorukea  with  a  pair  of  bullocks  and 
a  plough,  and  he  tills  his  master's  land  for  two 
days.  On  the  third  day  the  Moorukea  may  plough 
his  own  ground  with  his  master's  bullocks  and 
I^longh. 

Arakan. — The  plundering  expeditions  of  the 
tribes  of  the  interior  of  Arakan  are  chiefly  to 
obtain  slaves.  The  village  attacked  is  surrounded 
at  night,  and  generally  set  on  fire,  or  a  volley  of 
muskets  is  fired  into  it,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
seized  as  they  attempt  to  escape  from  the  burn- 
ing houses.  The  males  are  put  to  death,  and  the 
women  and  children  carried  away  into  slavery. 
In  the  distribution  of  the  slaves  and  plunder,  the 
leader  receives  a  double  share.  For  the  release 
of  a  captive  thus  taken,  a  ransom  of  Rs.  200  is 
generally  demanded. 

The  Malays  have  two  kinds  of  slaves,  the  ordi- 
nary menial  creature,  originally  non  -  Muliam- 
madan,  and  the  debtor  slave.  When  a  debtor 
fails  to  pay  his  debt,  the  creditor  is  entitled  by 
Malay  law  to  remove  him  and  his  family  to  the 
creditor's  house  or  grounds,  where  they  all 
become  part  of  his  household.  They  work  for 
him  without  pay,  and  without  credit  given  for 
the  labour  in  reduction  of  the  debt.  The  usual 
result  is  that  the  debt,  with  the  enormous  interest 
commonly  charged,  is  never  paid  off,  and  the 
bondage  becomes  lifelong.  On  the  death  of  the 
debtor  the  family  remains  liable  for  half  the  debt, 
and  so  continues  in  slavery.  Such  is  the  strict 
law.  In  practice,  it  give  rise  to  gross  abuses. 
The  creditor  sometimes  gives  the  debtor's  daughters 
in  marriage,  pocketing  the  sum  which  the  Malay 
bridegroom  pays  for  the  virtue  and  charms  of 
his  bride.  Sir  James  Brooke  mentions  with 
strong  indiguation  the  case  of  a  man  to  whom 
16  reals  were  due,  sellmg  his  debtor's  daughter  to 
*  a  person  of  influence'  for  30  reals.  That  Eng- 
lish raja  put  down  debtor  slavery  in  Sarawak 
before  he  had  been  long  there.  The  late  raja  of 
Kedah,  a  principality  adjoining  one  of  our  settle- 
ments, certainly  did  the  same  thing  a  few  years 
ago ;  and  Mr.  Davidson  got  it  abolished  in  Salan- 
gore  during  his  brief  residency  there  about  the 
year  187G.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  slavery 
in  any  form  sliould  be  tolerated  in  British  Malay 
possessions. 

A  correspondent,  dating  2d  Febniary  1882, 
from  the  Straits,  writes  of  debt  slavery  in  Perak 
being  then  in  existence.  He  says,  'Numbers  of 
grey-haired  men  and  women  could  be  found  still 
in  aebt  slavery  in  Perak.' 

In  the  Netherland  Possessions  in  India,  slavery 
was  abolished  about  the  middle  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. Slavery  still  exists  in  China,  and  the  sale 
of  female  children,  usually  from  poverty,  is  of 
frequent  occurrence. 

All  along  the  littoral,  from  the  Red  Sea 
through  Sind  to  the  Peninsula  of  India,  are 
descendant*  of  slaves  from  Africa  and  Arabia. 
They  are  known  as  Habshi,  and  in  the  plur»l 
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Habush,  and  at  Muhammadari  courts  they  Wore 
the  household  troops. 

The  slaves  of  the  Brahui  are  of  two  dasses, 
Negroes  brought  from  Muscat,  and  the  descend- 
ants of  captives  made  in  the  wars  with  the  people 
of  the  western  provinces  of  the  country,  as  Kej, 
Turbat,  etc. ;  some  have,  at  various  times,  been 
brouglit  from  Kashmir  and  the  eastern  provinces 
of  Persia.  These  in  colour  and  features  in  no 
respect  vary  from  their  masters,  and  some  of  the 
females  are  remarkably  handsome,  "^hsy  ^® 
better  treated  than  their  Negro  associates  in  bond- 
age, and  less  onerous  duties  are  assigned  to 
them.  Few  of  the  Negroes,  and  those  only  who 
are  really  useful,  are  even  decently  clad;  and 
it  is  common  for  them  so  to  multiply,  that  their 
masters,  from  inability  to  clothe  and  feed  them, 
flismiis  them  to  provide  for  themselves  in  other 
lands. 

The  Afghans  have  supplied  themselves  with 
captives  from  the  Siah  Posh  Kafir  tribes  of  the 
moimtain  race  in  Kafiristan.  But  Arabia,  Egypt, 
Southern  Persia,  Baluchistan,  Sind,  and  Penin- 
sular India  have  been  chiefly  supplied  from 
East  Africa,  from  the  Soudan  southwards  to 
Madagascar,  most  of  the  eunuchs  in  S.  Asia  being 
from  that  region.  The  slave  traffic  of  this  region 
seems  to  have  gone  on  from  pre-historic  times, 
and  it  was  chiefly  from  the  western  coast  of  Africa 
that  European  and  American  nations  obtained  the 
slaves  whom  they  employed  in  agriculture  and  as 
domestic  servants. 

The  Turkoman  races  in  High  Asia,  as  also  the 
Hazara  races,  continuously  at  present  (1883)  make 
raids  on  the  Persians  and  on  their  own  tribes,  and 
seize  on  men,  women,  and  children  for  sale.  The 
border  Persians  are  more  than  others  harassed  in 
this  way,  and  they  are  admitted  into  the  slave 
markets  of  Central  Asia,  because  bigoted  Sunni 
Mullah  have  declared  the  Shiah  sect  not  to  belong 
to  Idam.  Shams -ud- Din  Herati,  a  celebrated 
lawyer,  is  said  to  have  been  the  chief  promoter  of 
this  legal  decision  (fatwa).  Slave-dealing,  from 
immemorial  times,  has  been  practised  in  the 
northern  provinces  of  Persia.  It  is  conducted  by 
the  Turkomans  as  a  regularly  organized  traffic, 
which  diminishes  as  the  distance  from  the  Turko- 
man frontier  is  increased.  They  were  carried  on 
chiefly  by  the  Tekke  and  Yomut  tribes,  the  victims 
of  the  Tekke  being  the  settled  inhabitants  of  the 
frontier  regions  of  Khorasan,  Herat,  Seistan,  up  to 
AVest  Afghanistan,  while  the  Yomut  infest  chiefly 
the  Eouthern  shores  of  the  Caspian.  The  Ali-Ali 
and  the  Kara  occasionally  capture  caravans  on 
their  way  to  Bokhara.  As  the  Chandor  tribe  live 
between  the  Lower  Amu  (Oxus)  and  the  Caspian, 
they  can  only  occasionally  capture  a  few  Kirghiz 
or  Khivans.  They  treat  the  captives  with  such 
great  cruelty  as  even  to  shock  their  neighbours. 
Tlic  great  proportion  of  the  slaves  taken  by  the 
Turkoman  and  Uzbak  are  Shiah  Persians,  but  they 
capture  also  Sunni  of  Khaf  and  Herat,  also  a  few 
Jamshidi,  and  some  Hazara  and  Western  Afghans. 
The  captives  are  handed  over  to  the  slave  mer- 
chants in  exchange  for  needed  supplies.  The 
slave-traders  of  Central  Asia  are  seldom  Uzbaks, 
but  usually  Tajaks  or  Sarts,  with  a  few  Persians ; 
and  their  principal  marts  are  at  Karakol,  Karshi, 
Charjui,  and  Bokhara.  There  are,  however,  otlier 
dealers  who  are  employed  by  friends  to  ransom 
the  (laves.      By  the   custom  of   Muhammadan 
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countries,  a  servant  marrying  a  slave  becomes 
also  a  slave. 

Owing  to  the  Russian  advances  and  the  inter- 
ference of  Britain  in  the  aflPairs  of  Afghanistan, 
the  slave  area  in  Central  Asia  has  been  gradaally 
diminished,  until  it  is  only  composed  of  the 
country  lying  between  Herat  and  Merv,  and 
between  Herat  along  the  slopes  of  the  Hindu 
Kush  to  Badakhshan.  In  Sher  All's  time  the 
khanates  of  Afghan-Turkestan  used  to  supply  the 
Amir  with  a  periodical  consignment  of  women 
and  boy-slaves  as  tribute.  Mr.  Schuyler  also, 
during  his  journey  through  Bokhara  in  1873,  dis- 
covered evidence  of  secret  dealings  in  women 
and  boys  in  defiance  of  Russia's  prohibition  to 
the  contrary. 

A  writer  attached  to  the  staif  of  the  Turkestan- 
ski  Vedemosti  compiled  a  chronicle  of  the  number 
of  Russian  slaves  who  had  been  at  various  epochs 
detained  in  Central  Asia.  The  aggregate  total 
amounted  to  some  thousands. 

Many  generations  have  passed  away  since  the 
Tartars  sacked  Moscow  and  Kieff,  and  carried  off 
men  and  women  into  bondage  in  Asia;  but  old 
men  are  still  living  in  South  Russia  whose  fathers 
were  bought  and  sold  in  the  Tartar  slave  markets 
of  the  Crimea ;  and  both  in  the  Caucasus  and  at 
Orenburg  may  be  seen  middle-aged  men  whose 
youth  was  spent  in  bondage  in  Khiva  and  Bok- 
hara. The  gunner  KidaefiF,  captured  from  the 
garrison  at  Fort  Petro  Alexandrovsk  on  the  Oxus 
shortly  after  the  Khivan  campaign,  and  taken  as 
a  slave  to  Merv,  was  perhaps  the  last  of  the  long 
list  of  Russian  unfortunates  whose  tears  Lave 
moistened  the  sands  of  Central  Asia. 

When  Major  Abbott  visited  the  khanate  of 
Khiva  in  1841,  upwards  of  700,000  persons  out  of 
a  population  of  2,408,500,  or  1  in  every  8,  were 
slaves.  In  the  city  of  Khiva  alone  were  12,000 
Herati  and  30,000  Persians,  the  rest  of  tlie  bonds- 
men being  scattered  about  the  country  as  tillers 
of  the  soil.  Writing  of  the  same  period,  Wolff, 
the  missionary,  calculated  that  out  of  the'  2^ 
millions  composing  the  population  of  Bokhara, 
200,000  were  in  a  state  of  bondage.  Burnes, 
another  traveller,  observed  of  a  Boldiaran  village 
near  the  Oxus  in  1832,  that  ^  though  not  boast- 
ing of  more  than  20  houses,  there  were  yet  7  or  8 
Persian  slaves.*  To  capture  these  slaves  was  a 
regular  pursuit  on  the  part  of  the  nomade  tribes 
living  adjacent  to  Khiva  and  Bokhara.  The 
Khivans  annihilated  the  expedition  that  Peter 
the  Great  despatched  against  them  under  Prince 
Bekovitch  -  Tcherkassky  ;  and,  more  recently, 
the  Tekke-Turkomans  of  Merv  captured  20,000 
Persian  soldiers  in  1861  just  outside  their  strong- 
hold, and  glutted  tlie  market  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  price  of  an  able-bodied  man  fell  to  a 
pound. 

The  alaman  or  Turkoman  raiding  expeditions 
may  be  said  to  have  received  a  death- bbw  when 
the  Russians  breached  the  wails  of  Goek  Tepe. 
Already,  years  before,  the  slave  market  had  been 
closed  at  Khiva  and  Bokhara  by  the  Russian 
invaders ;  and  the  task  they  have  achieved,  of  sup- 
pressing slavery  outside  Afghanistan  and  Merv, 
might  rival  the  costly  exertions  of  Britain  on  the 
African  coast  and  in  the  Pacific. 

Slave  Trade. — Until  the  early  part  of  the  19th 
century,  Great  Britain  permitted  her  colonies  to 
retain  slaves,  but  from  the  efforts  of  Wilb^rforce, 
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Clarkson,  aud  others,  Britain  tlien  abolished 
Blaveiy  in  her  colonies,  as  had  already  been  done 
in  the  British  Islands.  Until  after  the  middle  of 
the  19th  century,  the  United  States  of  America  held 
ia  slavery  about  five  millions  of  the  African  races 
and  their  descendants  of  mixed  blood,  but  the 
slave  law  was  then  changed  after  a  civil  war  in 
which  great  numbers  of  men  were  slain.  During 
the  19th  century,  Britain  made  vast  and  costly 
efforts  to  suppress  the  slave  trade  from  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  but  till  1884  it  continues  on  the 
cast  side  of  Africa,  principally  carried  on  through 
Arabs  and  Hindu  natives  of  India. 

The  Hindu  races  have  been  settled  as  traders 
on  the  east  coast  of  Africa  from  the  most  ancient 
known  times.  When  the  Portuguese  first  doubled 
the  Cape,  they  found  Banya  traders  established 
at  every  great  port,  and  it  was  from  them  that 
Yasco  da  Gama  and  his  successors  learned  the 
secret  of  the  easy  approach  to  India  by  the  aid  of 
the  monsoons.  They  have  held  in  their  hands 
the  trade  of  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  and  are  still 
to  be  found  as  far  south  as  Delagoa  Bay.  All 
the  trade  between  that  coast  and  Europe,  America, 
or  Asia  passes  through  the  hands  of  some  branch 
of  the  Banya  community,  purchasing  goods  whole- 
sale from  the  European  or  American  importer,  and 
selling  them  in  retail  for  the  interior.  They  are 
of  the  Bhattia  and  Banya  tribes  of  Hindus,  and 
the  traffic  is  shared  by  the  Khojah  and  Borah 
Muhammadans ;  and  in  1872,  a  merchant,  Mathur 
Das  Khetsi,  writing  in  the  Rast  Guftar,  stated 
that  from  10,000  to  20,000  slaves  passed  yearly 
through  Kelwi  on  their  way  to  Suahili  and 
Arabia.  The  E.  African  slave  trade  by  that  year 
had  depopulated  much  of  the  sea-coast  line.  To 
the  south  of  Pangani  is  the  territory  of  the  heathen 
Wasegua  tribe,  and  the  great  centre  of  the  traffic. 
The  Arabs  of  Zanzibar  come  here,  and  for  muskets, 
powder,  and  shot  purchase  the  slaves  from  the 
Wasegua  chiefs. 

The  Red  Sea  slave  trade  appears  to  be  of  an 
exceptionally  revolting  nature ;  nine-tenths  of  the 
unfortunate  victims  are  obtained  from  the  southern 
frontiers  of  Abyssinia,  where  an  incessant  series  of 
border  quarrels  afford  a  plentiful  harvest  to  the 
kidnapper.  As  a  rule,  only  children  are  thought 
worth  capturing  in  these  forays,  and  as  the  free 
and  independent  spirit  of  the  Galla  race  renders 
them  unfit  for  domestic  or  menial  service,  the 
males  are  immediately  emasculated  and  disposed 
of  to  the  slave  merchants.  The  slaves  captured 
in  the  Western  Galla  countries  are  usually  brought 
to  Massowa  by  way  of  Matemina,  where  there  is 
annually  held  a  large  *rakik'  or  market,  whilst 
Zaila  is  the  principal  emporium  for  those  brought 
from  the  Eastern  Gallas  through  Shoa,  the  Chris- 
tian inhabitants  of  which  country  take  an  active 
part  in  the  trade.  At  Massowa  a  large  traflic  in 
slaves  goes  on,  and  from  Zaila  and  Tajura ;  these 
last  situated  opposite  to  the  Galla  and  Shoa 
territory,  on  the  south-west  corner  of  the  Gulf  of 
Aden.  In  1873  the  governor  of  Massowa  was 
Monzinger  Bey,  a  Christian,  who  was  not  supposed 
to  profit  by  or  even  countenance  the  revolting 
traffic.  At  Massowa,  as  at  other  places  where 
this  illicit  traffic  flourishes,  legitimate  trade  is 
almost  at  a  standstill. 

The  male  black  slave  is  in  Arabia  (and  other 
eastern  countries)  treated  with  more  consideration 
thaa  the  free  servant.    If  discontented  with  his 


situation,  he  can  legally  compel  his  master  to  sell 
him.  It  has  been  frequently  observed  that  the 
black  slaves  are  generally  greater  fanatics  than 
their  Muslim  masters,  and  that  they  are,  as  a  rule, 
totally  ignorant  of  the  doctrines  in  the  defence  of 
which  they  are  so  zealous.  Through  the  depopu- 
lation of  the  line  of  the  coast  the  slave  trade  has 
extended  farther  and  farther  inland,  till  in  1870 
slaves  were  being  brought  from  the  west  of  Lake 
Nyassa,  on  which  the  Arabs  had  dhows  to  carry 
their  captives  across,  traversing  a  distance  of  500 
miles,  a  three  months'  journey,  during  which  the 
sick  are  left  behind  to  die,  aud  any  hesitation  is 
met  with  instant  death.  The  Manyema,  a  cannibal 
nation,  are  constantly  attacked  by  the  Arab  slave- 
traders.  The  Manyema  are  honest,  industrious' 
cultivators.  Their  women  do  not  partake  of  the 
cannibal  feasts ;  many  of  them,  far  down  Lualba, ' 
are  very  pretty,  bathe  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
and  are  expert  divers  for  oysters.  The  men  ai-o 
fine  tall  fellows,  not  like  Negroes  ;  they  use  long 
spears,  and  are  only  conquered  by  the  Arab 
firearm?. — Butler's  Travels,  Assam,  pp.  228,  229 ; 
DaUorCs  Ethnol.  of  Bengal,  p.  114;  Times  of  India; 
The  Madras  Mail,  14th  May  1873 ;  ToiTs  Rajas- 
than;  Slaverif,  hy  Sir  H.  B,  E.  Frere,  G,C.B.,  in 
Fortnightly  Review,  March  1883;  Wilton's  Glds- 
sary;  Masson's  Narrative;  Dr,  Livingstone;  Mr. 
H.  A,  Fraser;  Dr.  Kraff;  Col.  Righy ;  Mr. 
Allington;  Rev.  Horace  Waller;  Hon.  C.  Vivian, 
in  the  House  of  Commons  Report,  1872 ;  Sharpe ; 
Vigne's  Per.  Nar.  p.  146 ;  Court's  Palemhang,  124. 

SLAVONIAN  and  Slavonic  are  terms  applied 
to  races  and  their  languages  now  found  in  the 
east  of  Europe  and  all  Turkestan  eastwards  to  the 
China  Sea.  The  Slavonian  and  Sarmatian  dialecta 
comprehend  the  languages  of  eastern  Europe, 
Russian,  Polish,  Bohemian,  and  the  dialects  in  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  subject  to  the  Turkish 
empire.  Of  the  Slavonic  languages,  properly  so 
called,  the  eastern  branch  comprehends  the  Russian 
with  various  local  dialects,  the  Bulgarian,  and  the 
Illyrian.  It  is  one  of  the  Aryan  tongues. — 
Mfdler^s  Lectures,  pp.  187,  188. 

SLEEMAN,  General  Sir  WILLIAM,  an  officer 
of  the  E.  India  Company^s  Bengal  army,  who 
discovered  the  practices  of  the  Thugs,  and  was 
appointed  by  Lord  William  Bentinck  to  under- 
take their  suppression.  He  was  long  Resident  at 
Lucknow,  having  previously  been  Political  Agent 
at  Gwalior.  He  wrote  Rambles  and  Recollections 
of  an  Indian  Official. — Dr.  Bnist. 

SLEEPING  HOUSES  for  the  unmarried  young 
men  and  girls,  the  lads  apart  and  the  lasses  apart, 
are  in  use  among  the  Bor  and  Bor  Abor  and  others 
of  the  races  in  Assam,  Sirguja,  and  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.  In  Fiji  there  are  two  kinds :  those 
in  which  the  men  sleep  (Buri  ni  sa),  and  those 
dedicated  to  the  gods  (Bure  kalow).  The  sleep- 
ing bure  may  aptly  be  compared  to  the  European 
clubs.  In  buildings  or  bure  like  these,  all  the 
male  population,  married,  sleeps.  The  boys, 
until  they  have  come  of  age,  erect  a  bure  of  their 
own,  often  built  on  raised  stages  over  the  water, 
and  approachable  only  by  a  long  narrow  trunk  of 
a  tree.  The  women  and  girls  sleep  at  home,  and 
it  is  quite  against  Fijian  etiquette  for  a  husband 
to  take  his  night^s  repose  anywhere  except  at  one 
of  the  public  bure  of  his  town  or  village,  though 
he  will  go  to  his  family  soon  after  dawn. «~ 
Galton's  Vacation  Tourists^  pp.  253,  254. 
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SLElNANAClll). 


SMALL-POX. 


SLEINANACHD.  Gaelic.  The  Muham-  ,  called  Mai ia-t.il,  Maii-amiua,  Devi,  Matn,  orSitIa, 
madaDS  in  India  often  cast  lots,  and  iu  Bind  is  .  ^vbo  is  supposed  by  them  to  be  a  form  of  Kali,  the 
a  practice  similar  to  that  of  the  inouutaineers  of  .  wife  of  Siva.     In  the  south  of  the  Peninsula,  the 


Scotland,  called  Sleiuanachd,  or  *  reading  the 
speal-boue'  or  the  blade-bone  of  a  shoulder  of 
mutton.  The  poet  Drayton  alludes  to  the  pmc- 
tice  of  this  ^divination  strange*  amongst  the 
*  Dutch-made  English'  settled  about  Pembroke- 
shire, in  his  Polyalbion,  Song  5.  Camden  notices 
the  same  superstition  in  Ireland. — Buj  tons  ,Sciude, 
p.  404 ;  Tod's  Rajaathvi^  i.  p.  71. 

SLIPPEKS. 


Pantoufle,  .  .  .  Fa. 
Pantotfel,  .  .  .  Ger. 
Juti,  Jora,  .  .  .  HlNl>. 
Pianella, It. 


Pai-poKh Pkrs. 

Chinela,    ....       Sp. 
Papooa,  Sapata,      .    Tam. 


In  Turkey,  Egypt,  amongst  the  Persians,  and 
throughout  British  India,  Muhammadnns  and 
Hindus  take  off  their  boots  or  slippers  when  they 
enter  into  a  mosque  or  temple,  or  visit  the  shrine 
of  their  holy  men,  the  Mubammadaus  giving  as  a 
reason  that  Moses  was  commanded  by  Ciod  to 
leave  his  slippers  on  approaching  the  burning 
bush,  because  he  was  treading  on  holy  ground. 
In  Persia,  a  native  never  enters  a  room  in  boots 
or  slippers;  and  when  a  foreigner  attempts  any 
transgression  of  this  usage,  it  is  looked  upon  as 
the  ^ight  of  ill-breeding,  if  not  quite  a  pre- 
meditated insult.  In  some  cases,  where  it  has 
been  intimated,  reasons  of  policy  have  compelled 
an  apparent  toleration  of  tne  objection,  by  pro- 


person  affected  is  removed  to  a  separate  room. 
A  pot  filled  with  water  is  placed  iu  the  room  with 
the  patient,  covered  over  with  a  saffron-staiMed 
cloth  and  leaves  of  the  nim  tree,  representing 
the  goddess.  These  leaves  are  also  sprinklcil 
about  the  bed  of  the  person  infected,  who  uses 
the  tender  twigs  of  the  same  tree  to  relieve  him- 
self from  the  irritation  occasioned  by  the  pustulefi, 
which,  when  they  become  sore,  are  smeared  over 
with  a  paste  made  from  the  leaves.  No  strangeis 
or  miclean  persons  arc  allowed  to  enter  the  room 
where  the  patient  is,  both  bfiug  considered  at  the 
time  sacred.  No  puja  is  allowed  to  be  performed 
with  the  ringing  of  bells,  so  that  the  patient  may 
not  be  disturbed.  Oil  is  not  allowed  to  be  used 
by  members  of  the  family  when  ablutions  are  por- 
fornied,  it  being  considered  a  non-conductor  of 
prnrient  matter ;  and  any  one  who  has  been  shaved 
is  also  prohibited  entering  the  room.  No  diet  is 
obse^^'ed, — curds,  butter-milk,  curry,  and  rice, 
and  any  other  articles  of  food  which  the  patient 
may  desire,  are  given.  When  the  patient  recovens, 
widows  arc  invited,  and  fed  and  clothed;  little 
images  called  sellay,  in  the  form  of  horses,  are 
made  of  clay  or  stone,  and  placed  near  the  lyenar 
or  tutelary  god  s  temple.  The  Sudras  offer  ram?, 
fowls,  and  ragi,  and  ambali  or  kulu  is  distributed 
among  the  poor.      When  tmall-pox  makes  its 


viding  the  expedient  of  receiving  such  visitors  in  '  appearance  in  a  village,  men  and  women  give  out 
the  open  air,  but  the  necessity  is  always  remem-  |  that  the  goddess  Maria-tal  has  come  upon  them, 
bered  with  repugnance  to  the  exactors.  The  j  They  then  dress  themselves  out  fantastically^  geuer- 
custom  of  leaving  the  outward  covering  of  the  i  ally  in  Baffrou-stained  cloths,  and  carry  on  their 


feet  at  the  door  is  of  very  ancient  practice  all 
over  the  east,  and  especially  so  when  the  place  to 
be  trod  on  is  connected  with  any  religious  ideaa. 
We  find  it  recorded  so  far  back  as  in  the  Book  of 
Exodus  (iiL  4,  5),  at  the  account  of  Moses  turning 
aside  to  observe  the  burning  bush,  where  it  is 
written,  ^  The  Lord  called  to  him,  and  said,  Put 
off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet;  for  the  place 
whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground.'  And 
agaiu,  we  read  in  the  Book  of  Joshuii,  that  when 
that  great  captain  of  Israel  was  encamped  in  the 
plain  of  Gilgal,  the  same  Divine  Being  appeared 
to  him,  and  said  to  him  also,  *  Loose  thy  shoe 
from  off  thy  foot;  for  the  place  whereon  thou 
standest  is  holy.  And  Joshua  did  so.'  In  British 
India,  about  a.d.  1850,  the  richer  Hindus  and 
Muhammadans  who  vibited  amongst  Europeans, 
began  to  wear  patent  leather  slioes  or  boots  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  taking  off  their  slippers ; 
but  at  native  courts  and  at  their  places  of  worship 
the  visitor  enters  either  on  his  bare  feet  or  on  his 
stockings.  It  is  a  part  of  the  customs  of  eastern 
races,  from  which  they  never  deviate  amongst 
themselves. 

SLOKA,  a  Sanskrit  word.  A  couplet  from  a 
Shastra;  a  stanza  or  verse  of  four  lines.  The 
Malays  probably  derived  tJie  term  for  their  poetry 
styled  *bhair'  from  the  Arabs,  and  that  of  ^Sloka' 
from  the  Hindus.  The  origin  of  the  Malay  word 
Pantun  is  not  so  easily  decided  from  its  name; 
(me  word  used  is  Bar-beit,  which  is  from  the 
Arabic  Bait,  a  couplet ;  but  perhaps  Pantun  itself 
is  a  Malayan  word. — J.  L  Arch.  v.  No.  11. 

SMALL -^»OX  —  Jadari,  Arab.,  Mats,  Sitla, 


heads  a  pot  of  water,  with  two  or  three  smaller 
pots  over  it,  one  upon  the  other.  These  pots  are 
ornamented  with  saffron  and  ochre,  and  garlands 
are  suspended  from  them,  amongst  which  several 
limes  are  fixed.  The  bearers  of  these  pots  carry 
in  their  hands  a  small  drum  (Ooduku),  which 
they  beat  with  the\r  hands.  Some  also  dance, 
and  with  wonderful  skill  retain  the  burden  on 
their  heacfs.  As  they  pass  through  the  streets 
they  stand  before  each  house,  the  residents  of 
which  come  out  and  pour  water  on  the  feet  of  the 
bacchantes,  and  present  them  with  money.  In 
the  Malayalam  and  some  other  districts,  so  aoou 
as  a  person  is  attacked  with  the  disease,  he  is 
taken  out  of  the  village  to  a  distance  of  a  mile  or 
more,  and  left  iu  a  thatched  building,  to  which 
food  is  sent  by  a  miserable  old  man  or  woman ; 
and  80  afraid  are  they  of  the  ravages  of  the 
complaint,  that  no  one  else  will  approach  the  place. 
In  Ceylon,  amongst  the  avengmg  scourges  sent 
direct  from  the  goJs,  the  Singhalese  regard  both 
the  ravages  of  the  leopard  and  the  visitation  of 
the  small-pox.  The  latter  they  call  *•  maha  ledda,* 
the  great  t^ickness ;  they  look  upon  it  as  a  special 
manifestation  of  devidosay,  *  the  displeasure  of  the 
gods.^  Iu  Ceyk>n,  such  is  the  awe  inspired  by  this 
belief  in  connection  with  the  small-pox,  that  a 
person  afflicted  with  it  is  always  approached  as 
one  in  immediate  communication  with  the  deitj ; 
his  attendants  address  him  as  'my  lord*  and 
*your  lordship,*  and  exhaust  on  him  the  whole 
series  of  honorific  epithets  in  whioh  their  Ian* 
guage  abounds  for  approaching  personages  of  the 
most  exalted  rank.    At  evening  and  morning,  a 


Hind.,  Amur,  T.\m.,  Tel. —  is  regarded  by  the  i  lamp  is  lighted  before  him,  and  invdced  with 
Huidus  as  a  manifestation  of  the  Hindu  goddess  i  prayeni   to   protect    his    family  from   the  dire 
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8MALTE. 


SMILAX  LANCEiEFULIA. 


CMlamity  which  has  befallen  himself.    And  after  ]  fonu  an  excellent  vegetable.  —  Hool'er'^  Uimal 
hh  recovery,  his  former  associates  refrain  from  i  Jouru. 


communication  Avith  him  until  a  ceremony  shall 
have  been  performed  by  the  capM'a,  called 
awasara-pandema,  or  '  the  offering  of  hghts  for 
permission,'  the  object  of  which  is  to  entreat  per- 


SMILAX,  a  genus  of  plants  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  natural  order  Smilaceae.  They 
extend  south  to  Australia,  and  north  to  Japan, 
North  America,  and  the  S.  of  Europe.     S.  Cliina 


Uiizsion  of  the  deity  to  regard  him  as  freed  from  ,  has  a  tuberous  root  abounding  in  fecula;   the 

the  divine  displeasure,  with  liberty  to  his  friends  .  Chinese  esteem  it  invigorating,  and  ascribe  to 

to  renew  their  intercourse  as  before.                         I  it  other  virtues.      Two  Indian  species,  which, 
q;-    t    i;;'    'P^.,^^..*.  ««««   i^^i^»-,i«  ««^  «j.«^ i..     i:u^    xk^    /il: •  _     i ..*i_ '     ,_ 


Sir  J.  £.  Tennent  says  leopards  are  strongly 
at:racted  by  the  peculiar  odour  which  accom- 
1  anies  small-pox.  About  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century,  the  capwa,  or  demon  priest  of  a  *  dewale,' 
at  Oggalbadda,  a  village  near  Galtura,  when  suf- 
fering undor  small-pox,  was  devoured  by  a  cheeta, 
and  his  fate  was  regarded  bv  those  of  an  opposite 
faith  as  a  special  judgment  from  heaven. 

Masson  says  (Narrative,  pp.  807-319)  that 
persons  milking  a  camel  ill  with  small-pox  con- 
tract what  is  called  the  poto-shutar  or  camel 
8inall-pox,  and  become  also  inaccessible  to  vario- 
lous contagion  equally  with  those  who  receive  the 
analogous  disease  from  the  cow.  He  was  assured 
that  no  fatal  results  were  ever  known  to  follow 
from  either  the  vaccine  or  the  cameline  disease. — 
Tennenfs  Ceylon^  p.  28 ;  Masson,  p.  807. 

SMALTE. 


Smalt Fr. 

ScUmalz,     ....  Ger. 
Smalto  auurro,  .    .      It. 


Smaltino,  ....  It. 
La«or,  ....  Klh. 
Esmnlte,  Azul-azur,  .    Sp. 


like  the  Chinese  species,  have  tuberous  roots, 
are  called  in  Sylhet,  Hurina- Shook- China  and 
Gootea-Shook-China.  These  are  S.  glabra  and 
S.  lancceefolia,  and  their  roots  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  Chob  -  Chini,  the  China  root. 
A  similar  species  is  couunon  in  the  southern 
parts  of  North  America,  and  has  been  called  S. 
pseudo-China.    Among  Indian  species  are — 

S.  elegans,  Dehra  Doon. 

S.  glabra,  jRoxb.,  Garo  Hills,  Sjlhet. 

S.  randifolia,  Linn,,  Konkans,  Dekhan,  Bengal. 

S.  grandia,  WalL^  —  'i 

S.  lanceiefolia,  Mozb.,  Sylhet. 

S.  mnculata,  Roxh.y  Nepal,  Kumaon,  Mussoori. 

S.  ovalifolia,  JRoxh.,  Konkans,  Bengal. 

S.  prolifera,  Boxb.,  Kajmahal,  Bengal. 

S.  paeudo  China,  Linn.^  Virginia,  Jamaica,  Garo  Hills. 

S.  retuaa,  Jtoxb.,  Bengal. 

S.  Roxburgbiana,  Wall,,  Garo  andKliassya  mountains. 

S.  viUandia,  Morung  Hills. 

8.  Zeylanica,  Wight,  Ceylon. 

S.  Roxburgbiana  or   *Koomare-Shook-China,' 


An  oxide  of  cobalt,  melted  with  silicious  eaith  t  »"<i  S.  oxypbylla  or  '  Chotee  or  small  Koomaree ; ' 
and  potash.  It  is  a  sort  of  glass,  of  a  beautiful  '  «■  ngida  and  S.  ferox  are  Nepalese  species. 
deep  blue  colour:  and,  being  ground  very  fine,  i  ^*^^^^  ^^^  two  or  more  species  of  Smilax  in  the 


is  known  by  the  name  of  azure  or  blue  powder. 
It  is  in  great  demand  for  the  painting  of  earthen- 
ware, in  the  colouring  of  paper,  and  for  other 
purposes  in  the  arts.  Smalt  is  manufactured  in 
Germany  and  Norway.  The  Chinese  use  it  for 
painting  on  porcelain  and  glazed  copper  vessels. 
— Moniwn;  APCuUoch. 

.  SMARTA  BHATTACHARYA,  author  of  the 
law  book  Vyavahara  Tatwa. 

SMARTTA,  a  sect  of  the  Brahman  race  of 
India,  followers  of  Sankaracharya.  They  adhere 
to  Sankaracharya's  doctrine  of  unity,  according 
tj  tiie  Vedanta  philosophy,  but  they  specially 
honour  Siva,  lliey  hold  a  high  place  in  Hindu 
society.  Their  chief  establishment  is  at  Srivagiri. 
The  sect  regard  Brahma  and  Vishnu  as  mani- 
festations of  Siva,  and  Siva  or  Para-Brahma, 
the  supreme,  or  rather  the  universal,  spirit ;  they 
mark  their  forehead  with  three  (sometimes  only 
one)  horizontal  lines  of  pulverized  sandal-wood, 
with  a  reddish  or  blackish  round  spot  in  the 
centre. 

SMASAN  or  Smashanam.    Sansk. 
Rudrabhomi,   San.,  T£L.  |  Shudukadu, .    .    .    Tam, 

The  place  of  incremation  of  the  Hindu  dead, 
the  place  where  bodies  are  burned ;  temples  of 
Durga  in  some  of  her  terrific  forms  are  usually 
erected  in  or  near  it,  and  monuments  of  stone 
or  brick  are  not  nnfrequently  reared  where  the 
funeral  pile  has  stood. — Hind.  Theat  ii.  p.  65. 

SMILACINA  i$(  a  pot-herb  growing  in  Tibet, 
north  of  Kanchinjinga.  It  is  a  beautiful  plant, 
from  two  to  five  feet  high,  and  has  plaited  leaves 
and  crowded  panicles  of  white  bell -shaped 
flowers,  like  those  of  its  ally  the  lily  of  the 
vallex,  which  it  atoo  resembles  in  its  mucilaginous 
propertiee.  It  is  called  Choklibi,  and  its  young 
flower-heads,  sheathed  in  tender  green  leaves, 


Tenassdrim  jungles,  one  of  which  is  used  as 
medicine,  to  supply  the  place  of  a  species  of 
sarsaparilla,  whose  dried  roots  are  sold  in  the 
bazars. — O'Sh. ;  Eng.  Cyc. ;  Dr.  Mason. 

SMILAX  CHINENSIS.    Linn.    China  root. 
Smilax  China,  Linn.  i  Rasna,  Sugandamula,  San. 

Shook-China,  .  .  Beng.  China-alla,  .  .  Singh. 
Tsein-apho-ta-roup,  Burm.  I  Poringay,  ....  Tam. 
Tu-fu-ling,  .  .  .  Chen.  '  Gali  chakka,  .  .  .  Tel. 
Ohob-Cbini,     .     .    Hind.  I  Pirangi  cbakka,  .    .      „ 

Dr.  Smith  appUes  the  above  Burmese  and 
Chinese  names  to  the  tuberous  root  of  Pachyma 
cocoB.  S.  Chineusis  grows  wild  in  China,  from 
which  it  is  exported  to  Burma  and  to  India ;  and 
the  root  is  one  of  the  China  roots  of  the  bazars. 
It  is  largely  imported  into  Calcutta  from  the 
eastward,  and  much  employed  by  native  prac- 
titioners. The  China  root  which  comes  to  Ajmir 
via  Bombay,  is  taken  as  an  aphrodisiac  in  milk ; 
one  tola  is  a  dose ;  used  alsoin  mesalihs.  Natives 
suppose  that  this  is  the  root  of  the  Hazari 
marigold,  Tagetes  erecta,  after  being  in  the 
ground  three  years.  —  (/Sh. ;  Gen.  Med.  Top.  : 
Smith. 

SMILAX  GLABRA.  Roxb.  Gootea-Shook- 
China,  Beng.  A  climber  with  a  large  tuberous 
rhizome,  a  native  of  Sylhet,  the  Garo  HiUs,  and 
the  adjacent  country.  The  stem  and  branches 
are  tbornless;  leaves  lanceolate,  pointed,  pale- 
green  beneath.  The  root  is  identical  in  appear- 
ance with  the  China  root  of  commerce,  and  the 
natives  use  it  in  decoction  for  the  cure  of  sores 
and  syphilitic  eruptions. — O'Sh. 

SMILAX  LANCEiEFOLIA,  Roxb.,  not  8. 
lanceolata^  Wall,  and  Loureir.,  ia  Hurria-Shook- 
China  of  Bengal.  The  leaves  are  lance-shaped 
and  three-nerved,  umbels  stalked.  Its  large 
tuberous  roots  are  much  used  by  the  natives  of 
India  in  medicine. — O'Sh. 
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SMILAX  OVALIFOLIA. 


SNAKE-BITE. 


SMILAX  OVALIFOLIA.    Roxh, 


Koomarika,  .  .  Beno. 
Ku-ku,  ....  BuRM. 
Wild  sarsaparillA,  Eno. 
Kiiri  vilandi,  .  Maleal. 
Klin  koddy  nar,  .  Tam. 
Sitapa  chcttu, .    .      Tel. 


Konda  tamara,     . 
Kistapatamara,     . 
Konda  giirava  tige, 
Kummara  baddu, 
Konda  dantena,    . 


Tel. 


II 
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A  plant  of  Bengal  and  the  Konkans,  used  for 

ing  bundles. — Mason ;  Spry^s  Suggestions^  p.  68. 

SM ITH.  George  Smith,  an  orientAl  scholar,  who 
died  in  the  autumn  of  1876.  Nothing  could  surpass 
the  effect  his  paper,  which  was  read  on  3d 
December  1872,  on  The  Assyrian  Account  of  the 
Deluge,  had  on  English  Assyriological  inquiry. 
The  scientific  journals  took  it  up  as  a  triumph 
of  philological  research,  and  the  Daily  Telegraph 
offered  to  send  him  out  to  search  for  more 
material.  Accordingly  he  left  England  iu  January 
1873,  and  on  3d  March  he  gained  his  first  view' 
of  Nineveh.  Full  accounts  of  this  and  the 
succeeding  expedition  in  1874  and  1875  have 
been  published.  The  importance  of  his  inspection 
of  the  sites  of  the  palaces  of  Sennacherib  and 
Assur  -  Banipal,  and  the  survey  of  the  ruins  of 
Nineveh,  cannot  be  overvalued.  He  was  the  first 
excavator  who  was  able  to  read  the  records 
which  he  uncovered.  He  discovered  a  small 
fragment  of  a  tablet  containing  the  legend  of 
the  creation  of  the  cattle  and  insects.  This  led 
him  to  search  among  the  tablets  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  in  March  1875  he  announced  to 
the  world  the  discovery  of  the  Chaldscan  legends 
of  the  Creation.  The  remainder  of  the  year 
was  occupied  in  the  copying  and  translation  of 
these  texts,  and  the  result  was  given  in  his  last 
and  famous  work,  The  Chaldaean  Account  of 
Genesis.  This  was  the  first  English  work  on 
Assyriology  that  had  been  translated  into  any 
foreign  language. 

Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  Harry  George  TVakelyn  Smith, 
Bart.,  G.C.B.,  bom  1788,  died  1860.  He  entered 
the  British  army  in  1805,  and  served  against  Monte 
Video,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Copenhagen.  He  was 
present  in  the  battles  of  the  Peninsular  war  and 
at  Waterloo,  and  in  1835  against  the  Kafir  tribes. 
In  1839-40  he  was  appointed  Adjutant-General 
to  the  Forces  in  India,  and  was  present  at  the 
battles  of  Gwalior  and  Maharajpore,  for  which 
he  was  nominated  a  K.C.B.  In  the  Pan  jab 
campaign  of  1845-46,  he  was  in  command  of  a 
division  at  Moodkee,  and  of  the  reserve  at  the 
battle  of  Ferozpur,  where  he  supported  Sir 
John  Littler  in  his  charge  upon  the  guns  of  the 
enemy.  A  few  days  later,  the  Sikh  forces 
crossed  the  river  Sutlej,  near  Ludhiana,  and 
took  up  their  position  at  Aliwal,  on  which  Lord 
Gough  despatched  Sir  Harry  Smith,  with  7000 
men  and  24  guns,  to  relieve  Ludhiana.  On  the 
28th  of  January  1846,  Sir  Harry  Smith  led  the 
main  charge  in  the  battle  of  Aliwal,  carrying 
that  village  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and 
capturing  all  the  enemy^s  guns,  to  the  number 
of  67,  a  success  which  enabled  him  to  come  to 
the  assistance  of  the  commander-in-diief,  and 
to  join  in  the  final  and  crowning  victory  of 
Sobraon  (February  10),  which  crushed  the  last 
hopes  of  the  Sikh  leaders  and  their  troops,  and 
secured  the  possession  of  the  Panjab  to  the 
British  forces.  He  received  the  thanks  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  was  presented  with  the  freedom 
of  the  city  of  London,  and  the  thanks  of  the 


Honourable  East  India  Company;  was  created 
baronet,  and  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  G.C.B. 
In  September  1847  he  was  nominated  to  the 
governorship  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He 
conducted  the  operations  of  the  Kafir  War  of 
1851-52,  until  succeeded  by  Sir  George  Catfacart. 

Sir  Lionel  Smith  in  1821  commanded  an 
expedition  against  the  pirate  tribes  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

Colonel  Richard  Baird  Smith,  an  officer  fiist 
of  the  Madras  and  subsequently  of  the  Bengal 
Engineers.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1818,  at 
Lasswade  near  Edinburgh,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Esk ;  in  1 838  went  to  India  in  the  Madras  Engtneerp, 
from  which  in  1839  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Bengal  corps.  From  1840  he  was  employed  in 
the  canal  department  under  Sir  Proby  Cautley, 
served  with  Sir  Harry  Smith  at  Buddiwal  and 
Aliwal  (1845?),  and  in  1848-49  under  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  (Lord  Clyde)  at  Ramnuggur,  and 
afterwards  at  Sadullapur  and  Gujerat.  In  1851 
he  went  to  Piedmont  and  Lombardy  to  study 
their  system  of  irrigation.  He  was  chief  engineer 
at  the  siege  of  Dehli ;  died  in  the  Madras  roads 
in  1859.  He  established  a  Museum  of  Economic 
Geology  for  N.AV.  Provinces,  Bl.  As.  Trans.,  1881, 
X.  p.  779.  Author  of  Memoir  on  Indian  Earth- 
quakes, ibid.,  1841  and  1848 ;  and  Edin.  New 
Phil.  Jl,  1842,  xxxiv.  p.  107.  Wrote  an  Account 
of  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges,  Cal.  Jl.  Nat.  Hist, 
iii. ;  and  on  the  Irrigation  of  the  N.W.  Provinces, 
pamphlet.  8vo,  1849. 

SMITHIA  SENSITIVA.    Ait.,  RoxK 
Kul  kushanda,     .    Beng.  |  Muyyaku  ponna,    .     TsL. 

An  annual  with  small  yellow  flowers,  makes 
good  hay. — R.  Brown, 

SMRITI,  Sansk.,  is  the  body  of  the  recorded 
or  remembered  Hindu  law,  the  ceremonial  and 
legal  institutes  of  the  Hindu  traditions.  Dowson 
describes  it  as  inspiration  as  distinguished  from 
Sruti  or  direct  revelation.  He  says  the  term 
includes  several  religious  works  of  the  Hindus, 
the  Yedangas,  Sutras,  Ramayaua,  Mahabharala, 
the  Puranas,  Dharma^Sastras,  especially  the  works 
of  Menu,  Yajna-walkiya,  and  otner  inspired  law- 
givers, and  the  Niti  Sastras  or  ethics;  but  its 
ordinary  application  is  to  the  Dharma-Sastras ; 
as  Menu  says  (ii.  10),  by  Sruti  is  meant  the 
Veda,  and  by  Smriti  the  Institutes  of  Law. — 
Dowson. 

SMUT  or  Dust  Brand,  Uredo  segetum,  Siahi, 
Hindi,  is  a  disease  produced  in  wheat  by  a 
fungus,  and  is  said  to  infect  cha£P,  straw,  seeds, 
and  leaves. — Hassah 

SNAKE  BIRD,  Plotus  melanogaster. 

SNAKE-BITE.  In  British  India,  in  the  six 
years  1876-1880, 1,073,546  snakes  were  destroy ed, 
over  103,000  persons  died  from  snake-bite,  and 
Rs.  6818  were  given  in  rewards  for  killing  above 
a  milHon  of  snakes,  for  our  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  effects  of  snake  -  poisons  we  are 
indebted  to  Surgeon  -  General  Shortt ;  to  Sir 
Joseph  Fayrer^s  work  on  the  Thanatophidia ; 
to  a  Report  on  Indian  and  Australian  snake- 
poisoning  by  Drs.  Ewart,  Richards,  and  MackeDzie ; 
to  the  investigations  of  Drv.  Halford  and  Weir 
Mitchell  in  Australia  and  America;  and  to  a 
volume  by  Dr.  AVaU  of  the  Indian  army. 

Dr.  Halford,  of  Melbourne,  advanced  the  theory 
that  in  snake  -  poisoning  germinal  matter  was 
thrown  into  the  body,  together  with  the  vims, 
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SNAKE-BITE. 


SNAKE-STONE. 


which  rapidly  developed  and  multiplied,  tho 
process  going  on  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  ; 
and  he  described  some  cells  in  the  blood  which 
he  believed  were  evidence  of  his  proposition. 
These  cells,  liowever,  were  afterwards  proved 
to  be  the  ordinary  white  blood  corpuscles.  Sir 
Joseph  Fayrer  finding  that  the  blood  after  death 
from  the  bite  of  the  viper  (daboia)  remained 
fluid,  while  after  the  bite  of  the  cobra  it  quickly 
coagulated,  supposed  that  death  is  due  to  some 
important  changes  in  the  blood.  Dr.  Wall  is 
iinable  to  accept  either  of  these  theories,  and, 
-while  admitting  a  serious  change  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  blood  in  viperine,  but  not  in  cobra, 
poisoning,  he  attributes  the  cause  of  death  to  dis- 
turbance of  the  nervous  system, — in  the  case  of 
cobra  poisoning  to  paralysis  of  the  respiratory 
function,  and  in  viperine  poisoning  to  convulsions 
clue  to  the  direct  action  of  the  poison  on  the 
nervous  system,  and  not  to  carbonic  acid  poisoning 
from  failure  of  the  respiration. 

Surgeon -General  John  Sbortt,  a  medical  officer 
of  the  Madras  army,  recommends  liquor  potassse 
internally  for  the  cure  of  persons  wounded  by 
poisonous  snakes.  Surgeon-General  Sir  Joseph 
Fayrer  of  the  Bengal  army  recommends  liquor 
ammonise.  AH  stimulants  are  useful, — spirits, 
and  the  essential  oils  of  cinnamon,  peppermint, 
etc.  Dr.  Wall  is  urgent  for  the  entire  removal  by 
the  knife  of  all  the  poisoned  structure  before  the 
venom  can  be  absorbed  into  the  system.  This, 
however,  requires  the  skilled  eye  and  hand  of 
the  surgeon,  and  time  is  not  given,  because  the 
whole  blood  of  the  body  passes  through  the  heart 
la  three  minutes.  The  virus  of  snakes  does  not 
owe  its  peculiar  properties  to  germs,  but  it  is  a 
perfectly  structureless  plasma,  whose  physiolo- 
gical action  is  little  influenced  by  such  materials 
as  carbolic  acid,  and  it  retains  its  poisonous 
properties  after  being  heated  for  an  hour  to  a 
temperature  of  224*6°  Fahr.,  a  temperature 
which  it  is  hardly  probable  organic  germs  could 
survive.  On  the  other  band,  the  disinfectants, 
which  act  by  destroying  organic  compounds,  such 
as  chlorine,  sulphurous  acid,  and  chloride  of  zinc, 
have  a  marked  effect  in  weakening  the  activity 
of  the  virus ;  while  the  permanganate  of  potash — 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Condy's  fluid — 
completely  suspends  it  by  parting  with  its  oxygen 
and  decomposing  its  albuminous  constituents. 

Dr.  Wall  found  no  benefit  accrue  from  the 
injection  of  ammonia  or  the  permanganate  of 
potash  into  the  blood,  nor  does  he  speak  en- 
couragingly of  giving  large  quantities  of  alcohol 
to  the  extent  of  producing  intoxication. 

As  about  90  per  cent,  of  snake-bites  occur  on  the 
arms  and  legs,  great  importance  is  attached  to 
the  immediate  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  limb 
above  the  seat  of  the  wound.  Dr.  Wall  thinks 
that  the  common  mode  of  tying  a  piece  of  string 
or  calico  round  the  limb  often  fails  to  stop  the 
circulation,  and  recommends  as  a  substitute  a 
piece  of  india-rubber  bandage,  similar  to  Es- 
miMTch's,  employed  by  surgeons  for  bloodless 
operations 

The  mungor)8e  is  the  natural  enemy  of  the 
snake,  and  although  it  seems  to  be  as  tameable 


Aristotle  tells  us  that  serpents  may  be  driven 
away  from  a  house  by  the  smell  of  rue.  Pliny 
says  that  the  root  of  the  holm-oak  is  an  enemy  to 
scorpions,  and  that  of  the  ash  to  serpents,  which, 
moreover,  will  not  retire  under  fern.  Serpents 
may  be  driven  away  by  the  burning  of  hair  or 
stag's  horn,  or  the  sawdust  of  the  cedar,  or  a  few 
drops  of  galbanum,  green  ivy,  or  juniper;  and 
persons  rubbed  with  juniper  seeds  are  said  to  be 
secure  from  hurt  by  serpents.     See  Serpents. 

SNAKE  GOURD,  Trichosanthes  anguina,  a 
curiously  contorted  gourd,  peculiar  to  India,  and 
in  very  general  demand  for  vegetable  curries. 
The  plant  is  of  easy  culture  on  trellises  around 
the  doors  of  the  native  cabins,  and  the  fruit 
often  grows  two  feet  long,  beautifully  striped, 
small,  and  tapering,  so,  that  streaming  down  from 
the  trellis,  they  immediately  remind  one  of  striped 
snakes  suspended  from  the  foliage  of  trees.  The 
viper  gourd  is  Tr.  colubrina. — Mason, 

SNAKE-HEADED  FISHES,  Ophiocephalida?, 
breathe  atmospheric  air  direct;  so,  when  pollutions 
or  poisonous  substances  find  access  to  rivers,  or 
mud  is  carried  down  in  such  quantities  as  to 
choke  the  gills  of  most  fishes,  the  Ophiocephalidse 
are  almost  unaffected. 

SNAKE  RACE,  Naga  or  Takshak  race,  was 
one  of  the  most  extensive  and  earliest  in  High 
Asia,  and  celebrated  in  all  its  extent;  but  the 
traditions  regarding  them,  and  the  notices  in  the 
Hindu  writings,  are  so  mixed  with  fable,  that 
little  can  be  understood  as  to  their  real  position. 
The  liamayana  relates  that  the  sacrificial  horse 
was  stolen  by  a  serpent  (Takshak)  assuming 
the  form  of  Ananta.  The  Snake  race  of  India 
were  the  foes  of  the  Pandu.  The  Mahabharata 
records  constant  war  from  ancient  times  amongst 
the  children  of  Surya  (the  sun),  and  the  Tak 
or  Takshak  (Serpent)  races,  and  mentions  that 
the  horse  of  the  sun,  liberated  preparatory  to 
sacrifice,  by  the  father  of  Rama,  was  seized  by 
the  Takshak.  The  successor  of  Janmejaya  carried 
war  into  the  seats  of  this  Tak  or  Serpent  race, 
and  is  said  to  have  sacrificed  20,000  of  them  in 
revenge;  and  he  subsequently  compelled  them 
to  sign  tributary  engagements  (penameh).  The 
Paratacse  (Mountain  Tak)  of  Alexander  were 
doubtless  of  this  race,  as  was  his  ally  Taxiles, 
which  appellation  was  titular,  as  he  was  called 
Omphis  till  his  father's  death.  Baber  gives  the 
position  of  the  capital  of  this  celebrated  race, 
which  he  passed  on  his  route  of  conquest.  And 
there  is  an  intermediate  notice  of  it  between 
Alexander  and  Baber,  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Yadu  Bhatti,  who  came  in  conflict  with  the  Tak 
on  their  expubion  from  Zabulisthanand  settlement 
in  the  Panjab. 

SNAKE- STONE,  Pambu  kallu,  Tam.,  is  a 
term  employed  in  tropical  countries  to  vaiious 
substances  applied  to  snake-bites.  Charred  bone, 
bezoar,  magnesian  limestones,  and  chalk  are 
used.  The  virtues  of  these  depend  on  their 
absorbent  qualities;  and  earth  has  been  recom- 
mended. Dr.  Davy's  belief  was  that  in  Ceylon 
a  piece  of  charred  bone  is  filled  with  blood 
perhaps  several  times,  and  then  carefully  charred 
again,  and  he  says  the  manufacture  of  them  is 


aa  the  cat,  its  depredations  on  the  poultry  yard  a  lucrative  trade,  carried  on  bv  the  monks  of 
will  always  prevent  it  taking  the  place  of  the  '  Manilla,  who  supply  the  merchants  of  India, 
cat  in  the  Indian  household.  Mothers  also  dread  Thunberg  was  shown  the  snake-stone  used  by  the 
lest  their  sleeping  children  be  attacked  '  Boers  at  the  Cape  in  1772,  which  was  imported 
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for  them  from  the  ludics,  especially  from  Malabar,  Himalaya  in  October,  but  the  (jailiuago  steuura 
at  so  high  a  price  that  few  of  the  farmers  could  snipe  precedes  them,  though  few  sportsmen  (Us- 
afford  to  possess  themselves  of  it.  He  describes  criminate  it  from  the  common  British  snipe,  which 
it  as  couvex  on  one  side,  black,  and  so  porous  J  makes  its  appearance  somewhat  later.  U.  stenuia 
that  when  thrown  into  water  it  caused  bubbles  is  nevertheless  a  different  bird,  at  once  distin- 
to  rise  ;  and  hence,  by  its  absorbent  qualities,  it    guished  by  having  a  set  of  curious  pin-feathers  en 


served,  if  speedily  applied,  to  extract  the  poison 
from  the  wound.  Mr.  Hardy  furnished  Sir  J.  E. 
Tennent  with  an  account  of  the  picdra  pousona, 
tho  snake-stone  of  Mexico :  Take  a  piece  of 
hartshorn  of  any  convenient  size  and  shape, 
cover  it  well  round  with  grass  or  hay,  enclose 
both  in  a  thin  piece  of  sheet  copper  well  wrapped 
round  them,  and  place  the  parcel  in  a  charcoal 
fire  till  the  bono  is  sufficiently  charred.  When 
cold,  remove  the  calcined  horn  from  its  envelope, 
when  it  will  be  ready  for  immediate  use.  In 
this  state  it  will  resemble  a  solid  black  fibrous 
substance,  of  the  same  shape  and  size  as  before 
it  was  subjected  to  this  treatment.  The  wound 
being  slightly  punctured,  apply  the  bone  to  the 
opening,  to  which  it  will  adhere  firmly  for  the 
i^pace  of  two  minutes;  and  when  it  falls,  it 
should  be  received  into  a  basin  of  water.  It 
should  then  be  dried  in  a  cloth,  and  again  applied 
to  the  wound.  But  it  will  not  adhere  longer 
than  about  one  minute.  In  like  manner  it  may 
be  applied  a  third  time;  but  now  it  will  fall 
almost  immediately,  and  nothing  will  cause  it  to 
adhere  any  more.  These  are  quite  insufficient  to 
obviate  the  effects  of  a  bite  by  the  more  poisonous 
snakes. 

SNANA,  Sansk.,  from  Sua,  to  purify ; 
bathing,  ablution,  a  ceix'monial  of  the  Hindus ; 
the  ceremony  of  bathing  or  washing  an  idol.     In 


each  side  of  its  tail ;  whereas  the  British  euipe. 
which  is  equally  abun^iant  in  India,  has  a  broad 
fan-shaped  tail,  as  unlike  that  of  the  other  as  can 
well  be.  The  pin- tailed  is  the  common  snipe  of 
the  Malay  countries,  and  is  unknown  in  Europe, 
excepting  as  an  exceedingly  rare  straggler  from 
its  proper  habitat,  the  east.  The  double  snipe  is 
the  Gallinago  major  of  Europe,  distinct  from  the 
two  species  of  large  or  solitary  snipes  of  the  Hima- 
laya, G.  solitaria  and  G.  nemorioola.  The  solitary 
snipe  is  the  Gallinago  solitaria.  It  is  found 
throughout  India,  northwards  to  the  Himalaya, 
where,  in  the  lonely  glen,  by  the  side  of  the 
mountain  torrent,  where  the  pine  grows  tall  and 
dense,  and  the  sun's  rays  seldom  penetrate,  may 
be  found  the  great  snipe  Gallinago  solitaria, 
from  tho  lower  to  the  upper  ranges  of  the  forest 
region. 

There  arc  two  distinct  species  in  the  Himalaya 
commonly  confounded  under  the  name  ^  solitary 
snipe,'  and  both  arc  very  different  from  the  Gallin- 
ago major  of  Europe  and  Northern  Asia,  which 
has  not  been  observed  in  British  India.  Of  the 
other  Indian  kinds,  one  (Gallinago  solitaria  of 
Hodgson)  is  peculiar  to  the  Himalaya,  and  to  this 
species  the  designation  *■  solitary  snipe '  should  be 
restricted.  It  is  readily  known  by  its  white  belly 
and  yellow ibh  legs, — wings  longer,  straighter,  ami 
more  acmninated  than  in  the  other,  and  the  upper 


the  full  moon  of  the  month  Jyeshtha,  images  of  ;  plumage  more  minutely  speckled,  with  the  jmle 
Krishna,  as  Jaganath,  are  carried  out  and  bathed.    Hnear  markings  on  the  back  narrower,  and  tho 


It  is  called  the  Snana-yatra,  or  in  Oriesa  Ratha- 
yatra. 

SNEEZE,  Atas  of  the  Arabs,  Chcenk  of 
Hindustan.  Most  nations  salute  an  individual 
after  his  sneezing.  A  Muhanmoadan  after  a  sneeze 
ejaculates,  AI  Hamd  Ilhth,  God  be  praised;  on 
which  any  one  present  adds,  Ya !  Hahmat  Allah, 
(vod  have  mercy  on  you.  On  a  child  in  Great 
Britain  sneezing,  the  mother  or  nurse  ejaculates. 
Bless  you,  bless  you,  my  darling. 

SNIPE  are  birds  belonging  to  the  family 
Scolopacidse,  sub-families  Scolopacinse,  Limosina^, 
Xumeninse,  Tringinao,  Phalaropiiise,  and  Totaninse. 
The  species  of  the  Scolopacinse  which  receive  the 
name  of  snipes,  may  be  thus  shown  : — 

Fam.  Scolopacide. 
Sub-Fam,  Scolopacinae,  Snipes. 
Scolopax  ruBticoIa,  Linn.f  the  woodcock,  all  India. 
S.  saturata,  Horrid,  Java. 

S.  minor,  Omelin.,  America. _  

GaUinagonemoricola,  ^of/i/.,  wood sniiie, solitary  enipo,     wings;  dosed^wing  5^  inches,  and" tail  2^  inches! 


tail  also  longer.  Average  measurement,  12} 
inches  by  20  in  expanse  of  wings ;  closed  wing 
G^  inches,  and  tnil  3  inches.  Weight,  5  to  6  oa., 
or  even  more. 

The  other  (G.  nemoricola  of  Hodgson)  ahould 
be  distinguished  as  the  wood  snipe,  and  is  more 
of  a  woodcock  in  appearance  and  habit,  though 
keeping  to  the  outskirts  of  the  jungle.  Though 
priucii.>aUy  a  Himalayan  species,  it  is  not  rare  in 
tho  Neilgherries,  and  it  naa  been  met  with  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  the  Cal- 
cutta provision  bazar.  This  species  has  blue 
legs,  and  the  under  parts  are  uniformly  baireil 
throughout;  the  general  colouring  duk^  and 
the  markings  bold;  the  wings  more  bowed  and 
romider  than  in  the  other,  and  the  tail  ahorler. 
'  It  is  only  found,'  remarks  Mr.  Hodgson,  4q  the 
haunts  of  the  woodcock,  with  this  difference  in 
its  manners,  that  it  is  averse  to  the  interior  of 
woods.'    Length,  12^  inches  by  18  in  expanse  of 


all  India. 
G.  solitaria,  Hodff.t  Himalayan  solitary  snipe. 
G.  stenura,  Tfmm.,  pin-tailed  snipe,  all  India. 
G.  scolopacinus,  Bonap,,  common  snipe,  all  northern 

latitudes. 
G.  gallinula,  Linn,,  jack  snipe,  all  northern  latitudes. 
Kbynch<ea  Bengalensis,  Linn.,  painted  soipe. 


Weight,  5^  to  6^  oz.  and  upwards. 

The  grass  snipe  is  also  known  as  the  pin-tailed 

snipe  (G.  stenura)  ;  it  is  distinguished  by  «  dolirr 

plumage  than  the  common  Sntish  snipe,  and 

especially  by  the  curious  series  of  pin-feathers  on 

either  side  of  its  tail ;  whereas  the  other  has  a 

Gallinago  scolopacinus  (Scolopax  gallinago)  is  •  fan-shaped  tail,  altogether  different  in  form.   The 

the  common  snipe  of  Europe,  Asia,  North  Africa,    pin-tailed  is  the  common  sm'pe  of  the  Malay 

and  is  very  common  in  India.  countries,  but  not  of  Australia,  as  has  beoi  stated ; 

GalliBAgo    gallinula  (Scolopax  gallinula),  the    the  Australian  (G.  Australia)  being  a  mock  laig«r 

jack  snipe  of  Europe,  Asia,  Barbary,  is  common  |  bird,  with  intermediate  form  ol  tail,  as  m  Ihs 

in  India.  .  I  solitary  and  wood  snipes  of  Britkh  India.     la 

Both   thsss   are  migratory,  coming  over  the  '  Bengal  it  is  the  more  abundant  specif  eari/  and 
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SXIPE. 


SNOW. 


]ate  in  the  seasoQ,  as  the  coniuxou  or  British 
Biiipe  is  during  the  height  of  the  cold  weather ; 
but  so  early  as  the  30th  August  one  was  found 
in  a  bundle  of  pin-tailed  snipes  brought  from 
the  Calcutta  bazar,  aud  subsequently  the  pin- 
tailed  only  in  considerable  abundance.  Nothing 
is  more  easy  than  to  distinguish  the  two  species 
by  tiie  shape  of  the  tail,  and  a  practised  eye  will 
generally  tell  them  at  the  first  glance ;  yet  very 
few  sportsmen  in  India  are  aware  of  the  difference. 

The  little  jack  snipe  (G.  gallinula)  is  much 
later  in  its  arrival,  though  numerous  species  of 
small  waders  arrive  from  their  breeding-haunts 
before  the  end  of  Augu>t  He,  again,  has  a  tail 
quite  different  from  that  of  any  of  the  others, 
lu  brilliancy  of  plumage  he  excels  all  the  rest. 

There  is  a  small  and  distinct  species  of  wood- 
cock in  the  Malay  Archipelago  (the  Scolopax 
saturata  of  Horsfield).  The  woodcock,  identical 
with  the  British,  has  been  obtained  in  the  Tenas- 
Berim  Provinces ;  it  abounds  in  the  Himalaya,  is 
less  common  in  the  Neilgherries,  and  is  considered 
a  rare  bird  in  the  mountains  of  Ceylon.  On  the 
Bombay  side  it  is  Eaid  to  be  far  from  common  in 
the  Mahabaleahwar. 

The  painted  species,  the  Rhyuchsea  Bengalensis, 
belongs  to  a  different  genus  from  the  true  snipes, 
far  more  diverse  than  the  closely  akin  one  of  the 
woodcocks.  Sportsmen  acknowledge  this  when 
they  refuse  to  allow  it  to  count  in  the  game-bag. 
It  is  not  a  migratory  bird,  and  both  eggs  and 
young  have  been  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  Cal- 
cutta. Indeed,  Mr.  Blyth  has  taken  the  egg  from 
the  oviduct  of  a  bird  brought  to  the  baznr.  Its 
tight  is  not  in  the  least  like  that  of  a  real  snipe, 
and  has  been  aptly  compared  to  that  of  a  huge 
moth  fluttering  over  the  ground.  One  remark- 
able peculiarity  of  the  painted  snipe  consists  in 
the  dissimilarity  of  the  sexes,  the  female  being  the 
larger  and  more  finely-coloured  bird  of  the  two ; 
while  the  young  in  their  first  plimiage  resemble 
the  mature  male.  The  same  has  been  observed 
of  the  Australian  painted  snipe  (R.  australis), 
which  externally  differs  little  from  the  Indian 
except  in  having  shorter  toes.  Nevertheless,  the 
female  only  of  the  Australian  painted  snipe  has 
an  extraordinary  prolongation  of  the  trachea  or 
windpipe,  as  described  by  Gould,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  that  sex  of  the  Indian  species.  So  curious 
a  difference  of  structure  existing  in  two  species 
which  externally  are  so  much  alike  as  the  painted 
snipes  of  India  and  Australia,  is  a  most  remark- 
able fact. 

The  woodcock  is  found  on  the  Neilgherries,  and 
occasionally  on  the  plains  of  the  Peninsula.  One 
was  shot  at  Kaladgi  in  1842.  It  is  everywhere 
very  scarce  on  the  plains  of  India,  but  has  now 
and  then  been  met  with  even  near  Calcutta.  The 
so-called  woodcocks  seen  at  the  dinner-table  are 
generally  greenshanks  (Totanus  glottis),  and  occa- 
sionally the  black- tailed  god  wit  (Limosa  segoceph- 
ala), — birds  of  very  different  Scolopaceous  genera. 

The  Macrorhamphus  genus  combines  the  form 
and  exact  bill  of  the  snipes,  with  the  plumage  and 
seasonal  changes  of  colouring  of  the  godwito, 
knot,  etc.,  becoming  rufous  in  vie  breeding  season. 
Mr.  Blyth  once  obtained  this  bird  in  the  Calcutta 
provision  bazar.  A  second  example  was  obtained 
in  the  Madras  Presidency ;  and  it  is  a  bird  that 
should  be  looked  i(x  on  the  sea-coaat.  Shore 
snipe  should  indeed  be  its  popular  name. 


SXOW. 

Talj,  Tuluj,  .  .  Akab. 
Mo-bwing,  .  .  .  Burm. 
Snee,  Sueeuw,  Dan.,  Dut. 

Neige, Fa. 

Schnee,   ....      Ger. 


Neve,     .    .    .It.,  Port. 
Snyegh,      ....  Run. 

Nieve, Sr. 

Sno, Sw. 

Khar?  ....     Turk. 


Snow  is  not  known  to  fall  in  any  part  of  British 
India  south  of  the  Himalaya.  The  snow-line  of 
Kamaon  was  stated  by  Humboldt  at  11,700  feet, 
but  higher  than  this  are  flourishing  agricultural 
villages  and  luxuriant  vegetation.  In  every  part  of 
the  Himalaya,  and  of  Western  Tibet,  wherever 
the  mountains  attain  a  sufficient  elevation  to  be 
covered  with  perpetual  snow,  glaciers  are  to  be 
found.  In  the  lofty  chain  of  the  Cis  and  Trans 
Sutlej  Himalaya,  and  of  the  Kouen  Lun,  whose 
peaks  rise  to  a  very  great  height,  and  collect  iu 
winter  enormous  depths  of  snow,  they  are  of 
great  length.  In  the  central  parts  of  Tibet,  whidi 
are  often  lower,  and,  even  in  their  loftiest  parts, 
are  less  snowy,  than  the  bounding  chains,  the 
glaciers  are  of  inferior  dimensions,  where  the 
snow-bed  is  at  once  cut  off  abruptly  in  an  ice 
cliff,  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  in  motion,  or 
rather  whose  motion  must  be  almost  entirely  from 
above  downwards.  Moraines  which,  on  the  larger 
glaciers  and  among  mountains  of  easily  decaying 
rocks  are  of  astonishing  dimensions,  form  the 
margins  of  each  glacier,  and  also  occur  longi- 
tudinally. The  annual  rising  of  the  rivers  Indus 
and  Ganges  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  melt- 
ing of  snows  on  the  mountains.  The  permanent 
flooding  of  the  Euphrates  is  also  caused  by  the 
melting  of  the  snow  in  the  mountains  along  the 
upper  part  of  its  course.  This  takes  place  about 
the  beginning  of  March,  and  it  increases  gradually 
up  to  the  time  of  barley  harvest,  or  about  the  last 
days  in  May,  when  it  is  usually  of  its  greatest 
height.  In  the  report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Magnetic  Survey,  it  is  mentioned  that  the  pheno- 
menon of  the  illumination  of  snowclad  mountains 
after  sunset  (analogous  to  the  glowing  of  the 
Alpine  snows)  was  seen  several  times  in  those 
nights  when  there  was  no  moon.  It  was  seen 
particularly  well  near  Chibra,  to  the  north  of 
Kara-korum.  Judging  of  it,  as  seen  there,  it  was 
thought  to  be  quite  independent  of  a  spontaneous 
development  of  light  from  snow,  and  evidently 
caused  by  an  illumination  of  the  snow-fields  from 
the  west-north-western  parts  of  the  sky.  This 
illumination  is  only  visible  after  a  certain  time 
after  the  sun  has  set,  namely,  when  the  projection 
of  the  earth's  shade  has  reached  an  angular  height 
exceeding  that  of  the  mountains,  and  when  the 
atmospheric  light  has  decreased  so  much  that  the 
atmosphere  behind  the  mountains  reflects  less  light 
than  the  snow-clad  slopes  of  the  mountains  exposed 
to  the  west-north-west.  The  Lachen  valley,  says 
Dr.  Hooker,  remains  almost  level  for  several 
miles,  the  road  running  along  the  east  bank  of 
the  Lachen.  Shoots  of  stones  descend  from  the 
ravines,  all  of  a  white,  fine-grained  granite,  stained 
red  with  a  minute  conferva,  which  has  been  taken 
by  Himalayan  travellers  for  red  snow,  a  pheno- 
menon Dr.  Hooker  never  saw  in  Sikkim.  Red 
snow  was  never  found  in  the  antarctic  regions 
during  Sir  James  Ross'  South  Polar  voyage ;  nor 
does  Dr.  Hooker  know  any  authentic  recoM  of  its 
having  been  seen  in  the  Himalaya.  —  Hooker's 
Himalayan  Journalf  ii.  p.  118 ;  Magnetic  Surrey 
of  India,  p.  8. 
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SNUFF. 


SOAP-WORTS. 


Tobacco  da  naso,  .    .  It. 

Nosowoi  tabak,  .    Rub. 

Tabaco  de  polvo,  .       Sp. 

Enfiyze,    .    .    .  .Turk. 

powdered  stite,  and  in 


Sujah, 


.    .Lat. 

Ma  LEAL. 

.    Fort. 

.       RU8. 

Scotch. 


SNUFF. 

Barnuti,  Saut,  .  .  Arab. 
Tabac  en  poudre,  .  Fr. 
Schnupf  taback, .  .  Oer. 
Nas, Hind. 

Snu£F  is  tobacco  in  a 
general  use  as  an  errhine.  Other  articles  are 
sometimes  added  to  vary  its  pungency,  scent,  etc. 
The  snuff  of  Masulipatam  was  to  be  found  through- 
out the  Peninsula  of  India,  where  many  Hindus 
and  Mubammadans  use  it.  Snuff  is  very  little 
taken  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Panjab  plains,  but 
the  Baluchi  and  hill  tribes  of  the  Dehrajat  use  it 
more  frequently.  It  is  preserved  in  email  egg- 
shaped  boxes,  with  a  little  ivory  stopper ;  some  of 
them  are  very  prettily  carved  out  of  the  fruits  of 
Feronia  elephantum.  Benares  snuff  is  famoos 
throughout  India,  and  its  manufacturers  have 
made  fortunes. — Powell;  Faulkner;  APC, 

SNUSSI,  a  society  of  darvesh  of  recent  origin, 
but  who  have  already  obtained  an  influence  in 
the  region  of  Northern  Africa  corresponding  to 
that  exercised  in  Central  Asia  by  the  late  Akhond 
of  Swat.  They  are  usually  regarded  as  exceed- 
ingly fanatical. 

SOAP. 
Sabun,    Ar.,  6uj.,  Hind.    Sapo,  . 
Fan-kieD,    .    .    .    Chin.    Sabun, 
Saebe,     ....      Dan.     Sabao, 
Zeep,      ....      DuT.     Mulo, . 

Savon, Fb.     Snip,   . 

Seife,      ....      Ger.     Jabon, Sp. 

Sapono, It.     Tval,  Sapa Sw. 

The  manufacture  of  soap  has  long  been  practised 
in  India,  but  the  identity  of  its  names  in  very  many 
regions  shows  that  its  manufacture  was  learned 
almost  from  one  source.  Soaps  are  slightly 
alkaline,  feel  soft  and  slippery,  and  are  detergent 
The  watery  solution  is  readily  decomposed  by 
acids,  also  by  earthy  and  many  metallic  salts; 
hence,  when  water  holds  any  of  them  in  solution, 
instead  of  dissolving,  the  soap  becomes  decomposed. 
Such  waters  are  called  hard,  while  those  which 
are  comparatively  pure  are  called  soft  waters. 
Castile  soap  is  composed  of  9  to  10*5  of  soda, 
75*2  to  76*5  of  oleic  and  margaric  acids,  and  14*3 
to  14*5  of  water.  Conunon  soap  is  made  of  tallow 
and  soda,  and  yellow  soap  of  tallow,  resin,  and 
soda.  Chinese  use  the  native  soda  (Fan-kien),  or 
the  pods  of  the  Acacia  concinna  (Fei-tsau-toh). 
Soap  seems  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Muham- 
nuu&ns  into  India,  though  the  Hindus  have  long 
used  alkaline  leys,  obtained  from  the  ashes  of 
plants,  for  many  of  the  purposes  of  soap;  and 
they  have  a  substitute  for  soap  in  several  berries. 
Soap  is  made  at  Dacca,  of  fine  shell  lime,  10  maunds ; 
sajimittee,  impure  carbonate  of  soda,  16  maunds ; 
common  salt,  15  maunds ;  sesamum  oil,  12  maunds ; 
goats^  suet,  15  seers.  It  is  made  of  good  quality 
at  Saharunpur.  The  soap  of  Tranqnebur  was 
formerly  an  export  to  Mauritius,  Penang,  Sumatra, 
and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  In 
Oudh,  a  soap  is  made  from  cow^s  fat  and  the  reh 
which  effloresces  on  barren  land.  It  sells  at  8 
seers  the  rupee.  Soft  soap,  used  in  the  arts,  is 
made  with  caustic  potash  and  fish-oil  and  tallow ; 
is  semi-transparent,  of  the  consistence  of  honey, 
brownish-coloured,  and  nauseous. 

SOAP-STONE,  Pot-stone,  Steatite,  Talc. 
Hwah-ahib.  .    .    .   Chin.  I  Snnkiiri,Sankjeera,  Hind. 
Hwah-abwiu,    .    .       „     |  Balpam,    .    .  Tam.,  Tel, 

This  mineral  has  a  soft  and  greasy  feel ;  is  of  a 
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yellowish -white  or  greenish-grey  colour,  eomc- 
times  spotted  or  veined,  with  little  lustre  or 
tranfiparency.  It  is  composed  of  silica,  alumina, 
oxide  of  iron,  and  water  in  various  proportions. 
It  occurs  in  many  parts  of  India  and  Hurma,  and 
is  constantly  for  sale  in  the  bazars,  being  use<l 
to  write  with  on  black  boards,  as  Europeans  me 
chalk.— 3/.  E.  J.  It 

SOAP-WORTS.  The  soap  tree  of  China, 
Sapindus  Chincnsis,  is  a  large  tree  bearing  round 
berries,  resembling  the  fruit  of  the  melia.  The 
tree  is  called  by  the  Chinese  Wa-hwan-tsze  and 
Fei-chu-tsze.  The  berries  are  sometimes  used  in 
making  rosaries,  and  when  roasted  are  eaten  by 
the  Chinese,  notwithstanding  their  apparent  acrid- 
ity. In  the  form  of  tincture  of  the  berries,  tlicy 
were  used  in  skin  diseases.  The  followeia  of  tho 
Taou  faith  employ  sticks  of  this  tree  to  exorcise 
demons.  Soap-worts,  soap-fruits,  and  soap-nuts 
in  tropical  climates  furnish  substitutes  for  soaps 
of  a  more  or  less  useful  character,  and  the  dried 
berries  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  bazar, 
being  used  throughout  India  for  washing  silk,  or 
hair,  or  woollens  and  cloths  of  various  kinds. 
The  soap-berries  of  the  W.  Indies  and  the  continent 
of  America  are  from  the  Sapindus  saponaria,  and 
in  Java,  S.  rarak.  In  India,  several  species,  as 
S.  lanrifolius,  S.  acuminatus,  S.  emarginatus,  and 
S.  detergens,  yield  berries,  used  similarly.  The 
fleshy  part  of  these  sapindus  berries  is  viscid, 
and  when  dry  and  rubbed  with  water,  they  form 
a  lather  like  soap ;  and  the  bark  and  roots  hare 
similar  properties,  though  it  is  said  that  articles 
washed  by  the  root  and  bark  rapidly  corrode. 
Hindu  physicians  deem  the  endocarp  a  useful 
expectorant,  and  it  is  said  the  seeds,  pounded  with 
water,  and  a  small  quantity  put  into  the  patient's 
mouth,  often  put  an  end  to  the  epileptic  paroxysm. 
The  tincture  or  extract  of  the  soapy  matter  of  the 
capsules  of  S.  saponaria  has  been  used  in  chlorosis. 
Its  berries,  which  are  about  the  size  of  cherries, 
enclose  black  shining  nuts,  which  take  a  fine  polish, 
and  were  formerly  much  used  in  England  for 
making  buttons,  after  having  been  tipped  with 
gold,  silver,  or  other  metal.  They  are  also  made 
into  beads,  necklaces,  etc  The  kernel  contains 
an  edible  oil,  which  is  sometimes  used  for  burning. 
In  India  the  nuts  of  the  rheeta,  S.  emarginatus, 
are  eaten  by  young  people;  and  in  the  West  Indies 
the  fruits  of  S.  Scnegalensis  and  S.  esculentos  are 
deemed  as  paUtable  as  the  hazel-nut  and  almond. 
S.  rubiginosus  has  a  close-grained,  hard  wood, 
and  forms  an  excellent  timber.  Saponaria  vac* 
caria  is  well  known  in  India,  and  is  identical  in 
its  properties  with  S.  ofiicinalis,  a  decoction  of  the 
root  frothing  like  a  solution  of  soap.  Kritz,  kris. 
or  kreess,  the  root  of  some  parasitical  plant,  but 
of  unknown  origin,  is  used  in  Kashmir  to  wash 
the  shawls,  soap  being  used  only  for  the  white 
shawls.  It  is  used  also  medicinally,  and  for  dyeing 
the  colour  called  na-f  urmanee. 

Soap  acacia  is  the  Acacia  rugata,  Bmck,  Tlie 
dried  pods  of  this  plant  are  sold  in  the  bazars  ol 
all  the  East  Indies,  and  used  as  a  sabstitate  for 
soap  in  cleansing  the  hair. — M<uon. 

Soap-beny,  seeds  of  Sapindus  saponaria.  The 
fleshy  covering  (pericarp)  of  the  seeds  erf  this  tree, 
and,  in  a  less  degree,  the  root,  make  a  lather  in 
water,  and  serve  all  the  purposes  of  soap,  being 
very  generally  employed  by  the  poor  in  washing 
their  coarse  linens.    Th^  seeds  are  round,  amooih, 


SOAftEZ. 

and  black,  and  were  at  one  time  imported  into 
England  for  rosaries,  and  tipped  with  gold,  etc., 
as  buttons.  The  seed -vessels  are  employed  also 
in  America  and  the  West  Indies  in  washing  linen, 
of  which  thej  are  said  to  cleanse  more  than  would 
sixty  times  their  weight  of  soap. 

Soap-nut,  Soap-berry. 


Pavandie  oottay,    .   Ta&T. 
Manny  pnnsrung-kai,    „ 
Kumutti  ghinzalu,      Tel. 
Kunk-kaia,    .    .    . 


»» 


Baro  ritah,  .  .  .  Beno. 
Rita,  Aritah,  .  .  Hind. 
Rarak,  .  .  .  Malat. 
Bindak-i-HiDdi,  ,  Pebs. 
Arishta,  Phenila, .  Sanbk. 

The  Sapindus  emarginatus,   VaJiL,  yields  this 

Eroduct.  The  capsules  contain  black  seeds,  which 
ave  a  singular  sweetish-bitter  taste,  and  a  smell 
not  unlike  that  of  an  over-ripe  mango.  They 
form,  when  bruised  and  agitated  in  water,  a  kind 
of  sud,  like  that  of  common  soap,  which  is  exten- 
sively used  by  the  natives  of  India  for  washing 
the  liair  of  their  head,  and  by  washermen  for 
cleaning  silks.  Soap-nut  and  sikaya  are  exten- 
sively used  as  detergents.  They  have  all  the 
cleansing  properties  of  soap,  and  form  a  thick 
lather  with  water.  They  owe  this  property  to  the 
presence  of  a  peculiar  principle,  which  has  been 
termed  Saporinse  or  Escnlic  acid,  and  which  can 
be  separated  from  the  seeds  by  alcohol.  The  black 
uut  is  capable  of  receiving  a  high  polish,  and  is 
much  employed  for  making  beads.  As  a  substitute 
for  soap,  these  two  substances  might  become  of 
value.  They  are  exceedingly  abundant  and  cheap. 
The  pounded  seeds  are  said  to  be  a  valuable 
remedy  for  epileptic  paroxysuis  and  other  diseases. 
Soap- nuts  are  procurable  in  most  bazars. 

Soap-nut  oil. 

Rithay-ka-tel,   .    .  Hind.  1  Poongnm  kai  yennai,  Tah. 
Pooyandaykotte-yennai,T.  |  Kooncoodi  nunay,    .  Tel. 

The  pale-yellow  semi- solid  oil  is  used  medicinally 
by  the  natives,  and  is  extracted  from  the  kernel 
of  the  soap-nut  Its  cost  prevents  its  general  use. 
The  soap-nut  tree  grows  dl  over  the  East  Indies. 

Soap  bark  of  Chili,  from  the  Quillaja  saponaria, 
used  for  dressing  silk  and  wool  Chemical  science 
has  not  yet  discovered  any  equally  efficient  substi- 
tute for  this  bark,  and  it  has  accordingly  come  into 
large  demand  both  in  France  and  England. —  W. 
Ic;  Useful  Plants ;  M,  E.  J.  i?.;  Simmonds;  Smith, 

SOAKEZ.  Loupo  Soarez  de  Albergaria,  a 
leader  of  the  Portuguese  in  India  in  the  early  part 
of  the  I6th  century.  He  succeeded  Albuquerque, 
and  in  1516  reduced  Aden,  took  and  burned  Zeila, 
but  failed  in  an  attack  on  Jeddah.  In  1517  he 
burned  Berbera  on  the  SomaU  coast,  made  the 
king  of  Colombo  tributary,  and  obtained  permis- 
sion of  the  ruling  sovereign,  Dhanna  Pra  Krama 
Bahoo  IX.  (a.d.  1505-1527),  to  erect  a  fortified 
factory  at  the  entrance  of  Colombo. 

SOBHAVATI-NAGARA,  the  birthplace  of  the 
Buddha  Kanaka-muni,  identified  with  Subhay- 
pursa. 

SOBRAON,  a  small  village  in  Lahore  district, 
Punjab,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Sutlej  (Satlaj),  in 
hit.  ^V  r  N.,  and  long.  74°  54'  E.  Opposite  this 
village,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  in  the 
Ferozpor  district,  lies  the  battlefield  where  Sir 
Hugh  (afterwards  Lord)  Gough  gained  his  decisive 
victory  of  10th  February  1846,  which  brought  to 
a  close  the  first  Sikh  war,  and  led  to  the  occu- 
pation of  Lahore  by  a  British  force.  The  Sikhn 
had  taken  up  a  strong  position  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Sutlej,  protecting  Uie  Haiiki  ford,  while  their 
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rear  rested  upon  the  village  of  Sobraon.  The 
battle  took  place  on  the  Ferozpur  side,  where  the 
Sikhs  gallantly  held  their  earthworks  until  almost 
their  last  man  had  fallen.  Comparatively  few 
made  their  way  back  across  the  river. — Imp, 
Gaz. 

SOCOTRA  lies  between  lat.  12*^  19'  and  12°  42' 
N.,  and  long.  53°  20'  and  55°  2'  E.,  with  an  area  of 
1520  square  miles.  It  was  known  to  the  ancients 
as  Dioflcorida,  a  name  supposed  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  Sanskrit  Dwipa  Sakhadhara,  t.e. 
island,  the  abode  of  bliss.  The  S.E.  coast  of 
Arabia  is  held  by  the  Mahra  tribe,  in  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  from  Misenat  to  Ras  Nus,  lying 
between  the  sea  and  the  mountains  of  Subhan, 
their  sovereign  being  the  sultan  of  Keshin,  and  the 
Mahra  hold  also  Socotra.  It  was  long  occupied 
by  Christians.  It  was  temporarily  occupied  by 
the  E.  L  Company  from  1884  to  1839.  It  has 
only  three  towns  of  any  magnitude.  The  Bedouins, 
nomade  shepherds,  are  the  original  inhabitants. 
They  are  tall  men  and  well  made,  with  open 
countenances,  and  peaceful.  They  dwell  in  caverns 
in  the  limestone  rocks.  Aloes  and  dragon's  blood 
from  Pterocarpus  draco  are  the  chief  exports. 

SOCRATES,  B.C.  468-399,  the  Sokrat  of  the 
Arabs,  a  philosopher  of  Greece,  born  at  Athens  B.C. 
468.  His  faUier  was  a  sculptor  and  his  mother  a 
midwife.  He  served  bravely  as  a  soldier,  but  it  is 
as  a  philosopher  that  he  is  famous.  He  does  not 
seem  to  have  written  any  book,  but  Plato  digested 
his  discourses,  in  the  form  of  conversations.  He 
was  accused  of  treason,  and  was  condemned  to 
death  by  drinking  hemlock  juice. 

SODA  BIBORAS,  Borax,  Tincal. 

Boorak,    .    ,  • 

Let-khya,      .  . 

P^ung'Sha,    .  . 

Yueh-shih,   .  • 

P  Van-shah, .  . 

Borax  is  supposed  to  have  been  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  to  hare  been  the  chryso- 
coUa  of  Pliny.  The  Hindus  have  long  been 
acquainted  with  it;  it  is  their  sohaga,  ^nskrit 
tincana,  and  one  of  the  kinds  of  boorak  of  the 
Arabs.  It  is  produced  by  spontaneous  evaporation 
on  the  shores  of  some  lakes  in  Tibet,  and  is  brought 
across  the  Himalayan  passes  into  India,  and 
imported  into  other  countries  by  the  names  of 
tincal  and  crude  borax.  It  is  also  obtained  by 
saturating  the  boracic  acid  of  the  lagoons  of 
Tuscany  with  carbonate  of  soda.  Crude  borax  is 
in  pale-greenish  pieces,  covered  with  an  earthy 
coating,  and  feels  greasy  to  the  touch.  The 
natives  of  Tibet  are  said  to  cover  it  with  some 
fatty  matter,  to  prevent  its  destruction  by  efiiores- 
cence.  It  is  purified  by  calcining,  which  destroys 
the  fatty  matter,  or  by  washing  with  an  alkaline 
ley,  which  converts  it  into  a  kind  of  soap,  then 
dissolving  and  re-crystallizing.  Sp.  gr.  1*35.  It 
is  colourless,  transparent,  somewhat  shining.  It 
has  an  alkaline  reaction  on  turmeric.  The  crystals, 
efflorescent  slightly  in  the  air,  are  soluble  in  12 
tiarts  of  cold  ana  2  of  boiling  water.  When 
heated,  they  lose  water,  swell  up  into  a  porous 
substance  called  Borax  usta  v.  csucinata,  and  at  a 
red  heat  run  into  a  transparent  glass  called  glass 
of  borax,  much  used  as  a  flux.  Another  variety, 
more  useful  in  the  arts,  crystallizes  in  octohedra, 
which  are  permanent  in  the  air. — Royk's  Mat, 
Med,  i  Smith's  Mat,  Med, 
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.      .  HINT). 

BURM. 

Cattfcri,  Pijar, 

.  Malral. 

Chik. 

Tankar,    .    . 

.    .   Pkrr. 

,) 

Tinoana,  .    . 

Sanbk. 

» 

Velligaram,  . 
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SODA,  Carbonate  of  Soda. 
Knn,  Kien,  .    .    .  Chin,  i  Choutoo  munnoo,    .  Tam. 
KohleDsaures  natron, Ger.  |  Karum,      .... 

Neter, Heb.  i  Punhir-karum,    .     . 

Soud,  Soudoo,   .     .  Hind.  .  Ovar-munnoo-karuiu, 
('howr  ki  matti,     .       ,,        Poong  karum,      .     . 
Khar,  Sajji  noon,  .       ,,      ;  Sayitimunnooooppoo,TEL. 

The  soda  of  commerce  was  formerly  obtained 
from  kelp  or  barilla,  made  by  burning  sea-weeds 
and  species  of  salsola.  It  was  known  to  the  early 
Hindus,  and  is  by  them  now  called  Sajji  noon  {i.e. 
Sajji  salt  or  soda  salt).  Plants  mostly  of  the 
natural  family  of  Chenopodcae,  and  chiefly  of  the 
genera  Salsola,  Salicornia,  Suseda,  and  Cheno- 
podium,  are  burned  to  obtain  the  ash.  This  is 
barilla,  and  contains  25  to  40  per  cent,  of  car- 
bonate of  soda.  Various  saline  plants  of  the 
Salaola  tribe  abound  in  the  thals  or  deserts  during 
the  rainy  season.  The  Indian  article,  though  a 
natural  product,  could  not  compete  with  the 
manufactured  in  the  market. 

The  mineral  carbonate  of  soda,  dhobi's  earth, 
occurs  abundantly  in  many  parts  (f  India,  in  a 
whitish  soil  over  granitic  rocks  or  ovtT  alluvium. 
The  earth  is  collected  and  used  by  washermen 
instead  of  soap  for  washing  cloth.  There  is  from 
5  up  to  30  per  cent,  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda 
obtainable ;  but  in  the  earth  this  is  mixed  with 
muriate  of  soda  and  other  salts. 

Kelp  used  to  be  prepared  on  the  coasts  of  Europe 
by  burning  a  great  variety  of  algae  or  sea-weeds. 
Kelp  is  in  hard  cellular  masses,  of  a  bluish-grey 
colour,  and  of  a  disagreeable  alkaline  taste,  con- 
taining from  3  to  S'b  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of 
soda  and  other  salts,  as  in  the  case  of  barilla,  but 
also  some  potash  and  iodine. 

SODA,  Muriate  of,  Common  SalK 
Malh,  ....  Arab.  I  Chlor  natrium,  .  .  Geb. 
Theing-dau-hsa,  .  BcRtf.  \  Namak,  Nun,  Lun,  Hind. 
Sbih-yen,  .  .  .  Chin.  |  Sods  chloridum, .  .  Lat. 
Chloride  of  sodium,  Eng.  i  Garam,  ....  Malay. 
Chlorure  de  sodium,     Fa.  I  Uppu,    .    .    .  Tam.,  Tel. 

The  common  i^alt  is  obtained  as  rock-salt  from 
the  mines  of  the  Salt  Range,  from  the  saline  lakes 
and  wells  of  many  parts  of  Asia,  in  China  and 
British  India,  from  the  sea  water  by  evaporation, 
and  from  the  saUne  soils  by  solution.  Mineral 
salt  or  earth  salt  of  vory  fair  quality  is  made  in 
Bangalore,  Bellary,  Hyderabad,  Guntur,  and 
Nellure  districts,  where  it  is  almost  invariably 
accompanied  with  gypsum,  magnesiau  limestone, 
sandstone,  sulphur,  red  and  brown  iron  ores,  and 
alum  slate.  Muriate  and  carbonate  of  soda  is 
obtained  from  the  Ijoonar  lake  in  the  Hyderabad 
territories. 

SODA,  Nitrate  of. 

Cubic  nitre,     .     .     .  Eno.     Wtirfelsalpetre,      .    Gbr. 
Nitrate  de  soude,     .     Fr, 

It  consists  of  nitric  acid  and  soda,  and  is  siniiiar 
in  its  properties  to  saltpetre,  di£Pering  chiefly  in 
being  more  pungent  in  taste,  more  sohible  in  cold 
water,  more  inclined  to  attract  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  in  crystallizing  in  a  rhomboid 
form.  It  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  manure  for 
pastures,  and  for  all  other  sorts  of  agricultural 
produce,  except  that  grown  in  heavy  wet  soils.  It 
is  also  applied  to  many  of  the  purposes  for  which 
saltpetre  is  used.  It  answers  well  for  some 
descriptions  of  fireworks,  though,  being  more 
deliquescent  thiw  saltpetre,  it  is  not  adapted  for 
the  manufactnre  of  gunpowder.  This  salt  is  found 
in  immense  quantities  in  deposits  in  South  America, 


imrticularly  in  the  districts  of  Atacama  and  Tara- 
paca  in  Peru.  It  was  exported  up  to  323,601) 
tons  in  1875.  Indifferent  samples  of  this  salt  were 
exhibited  at  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1857,  from 
Bellary  and  Hyderabad,  where  it  seems  to  form  a 
natural  efflorescence. —  Waterstone  in  Favlhter : 
M,  E.  J.  Pi. 

SODA,  Sesquicarbonate  of. 


S.  bicarbooas. 
Sode  carbonas. 


Bicarbonate  of  soda. 
Garb,  of  soda  of  the  shops. 


The  trona  found  near  Tripoli  in  Africa,  the 
natron  of  the  country  to  the  west  of  the  delta  of  the 
Nile,  and  that  of  the  Loonar  lake  described  by  the 
late  Dr.  Malcolmson,  are  all  sesquicarbonates  of 
soda.  The  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  the  same  salt 
as  the  sesquicarbonate  of  soda.  That  which  is 
met  with  in  commerce  is  usually  a  pure  salt,  but 
occa>ionaIly  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  the 
carbonate.  It  exists  in  some  mineral  springs 
highly  acidulated  with  carbonic  acid,  as  in  those  of 
Vichy.  As  usually  soM,  it  is  colourless,  in  powder, 
or  in  minute  scale-like  crystals,  having  a  saline, 
slightly  alkaline  taste  and  reaction. — Royle. 

SODA,  Sulphate  of,  Glauber's  Salt. 


Malh, Arab. 

Sulphate  de  soude,        Fa. 
Schwcfelaaures  natron, 

Okr. 


Kh»ra  namak,  . 
Khari  nun,   .    . 
Sal  catbarticus, 
Sodn  sulphas,   . 


HlXD. 


The  Chinese  names  are,  for  mineral  glauber, 
P'oh-siau  and  Pi-siau ;  and  for  artificial  glauber. 
Hiuen-ming  -  fen  and  Peh -lung  -  fen.  It  exists 
in  sea  wat^r,  in  the  ashes  of  many  plants ;  is 
found  eflloresced  on  the  soil  in  India,  in  the 
water  of  some  lakes  and  mineral  springs,  in 
glauberite,  and  in  some  animal  secretions.  In 
Bengal,  an  impure  sulphate  of  soda  is  extracted 
from  earth  in  which  the  salt  exists,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  from  ten  to  fifty  per  cent.  It  is  pre- 
pared in  large  quantities  by  simply  washing  the 
earth.  It  is  usually  sold  in  crystalline  dirty  £owu 
masses.  These  are  purified  by  a  simple  process. 
In  the  Chinese  proyinces  of  Cbeng-^-fu  in  Sse- 
chuen,and  Ts'ing-chau-fu  in  Shan-tung,  this  occurs 
native  as  an  efflorescence  on  the  soil,  from  which 
it  is  brushed  up,  dissolved  in  water,  and  coarsely 
crystallized.  In  this  form  it  is  a  natural  salt  like 
the  reh  of  the  doab  of  Northern  India,  and  is 
used  to  make  the  pure  sulphate  of  soda.  In  China 
it  is  confounded  with  nitre  obtained  from  a  similar 
source. — Smithes  Mat.  Med, 

SODH  A,  a  Rajput  clan,  scattered  over  the  Indian 
desert.  The  Sumaicha  is  a  Muhammadao  im>- 
selyte  from  the  Sodha.  Sir  H.  Elliot  Mys  that 
amongst  this  tiibe  the  Wairsi  was  the  chief  clan, 
and  a  cognate  clan  was  called  Waisa.  The  Sodha 
or  Soda  tribe  is  an  offshoot  of  the  Pramara,  and 
for  many  centuries  has  been  an  occupant  of  the 
desert  tracts  of  Western  India,  into  which  they 
hare  been  driven  forward  from  the  banks  of  the 
Indus  by  more  powerful  arrivals.  The  Sodha  at 
one  time  held  possession  of  Amcrkot,  from  which 
they  were  expelled  by  the  Tidpur  dynast?  of  Siml. 
The  representative  of  the  Sodha  family  retails 
the  title  of  raua.  He  resides  at  Chor,  a  few 
miles  N.E.  of  Amerkot,  but  shorn  of  all  power, 
and  hard  pressed  for  the  means  of  subnatance. 
The  Sodha  Grassia  are  Rajpnts  of  the  Sodha 
tribe,  whose  women  are  famed  for  their  bMitty, 
and  are  much  sought  for  by  surroaadiag  Mohan* 
madans  and  Rajputs.  Thej  sell  their  female 
children  to  the  Muhaninuulai^i.    A  Sodha  Uxhitif 
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SOH. 


reckons  his  wealth  by  his  number  of  daughters. 
Sodha  Rajputs  occupy  Parkar,  engage  in  cultiva- 
tion. The  Sodha  who  has  retained  the  name  of 
Hindu  has  so  far  discarded  Brahman  tiachings, 
that  he  will  drink  from  the  same  vessel  and  smoke 
out  of  the  same  hookah  with  a  Musaluian,  laying 
aside  only  the  tube  that  touclies  the  mouth.  With 
his  poverty,  the  Sodha  lost  his  reputation  for 
courage,  retaining  only  the  merit  of  being  a 
dexterous  thief,  and  joining  the  hordes  of  Seorai 
and  Kossa  who  prowled  from  Daodputra  to  Gujerat. 
In  A.D.  1820,  the  arms  of  the  Sod  ha  were  the 
sword  and  the  shield,  with  a  long  knife  in  the 
girdle,  which  served  either  as  a  stiletto  or  a  carver 
for  his  meat ;  few  had  matchlocks,  but  the  primit- 
ive sling  was  a  general  weapon  of  offence,  and 
they  were  very  expert  in  its  use.  Their  dress 
partakes  of  the  Bhatti  and  Muhammadan  costume, 
but  tlie  turband  is  peculiar  to  themselves.  The 
Sodha  is  to  be  found  scattered  over  the  desert ; 
but  there  are  offsets  of  his  tribe,  now  more 
numerous  than  the  present  stock,  of  which  the 
Siimaicha  is  the  most  conspicuous,  whether  of 
those  who  are  still  Hindu,  or  who  have  become 
converts  to  Islam. 

On  leaving  the  conflnence  of  the  Panjab  rivers, 
Alexander  sailed  down  the  Indus  to  the  realm  of 
the  Sogdi,  Soydo/,  where,  according  to  Arrian,  *he 
built  another  city.'  Diodorus,  describing  the  same 
}  eople,  says :  ^  Continuing  his  descent  of  the  river, 
he  received  the  submission  of  the  Sodse  and 
Massanae,  nations  on  opposite  bnnks  of  the  stream, 
and  founded  another  Alexandria,  in  which  he 
placed  10,000  inhabitants.'  From  these  accounts. 
General  Cunningham  considers  that  the  Sogdi  of 
Arrian  and  the  Sodrse  of  Diodorus  are  the  same 
people,  although  the  former  h-ive  been  identified 
with  the  Sodha  Rajputs  by  Tod  and  M'Murdo,  the 
latter  with  the  now  servile  Sudras  by  Mr.  Vaux. 
The  Sodha  occupy  the  south-eastern  district  of 
Sind,  about  Amerkot,  but,  according  to  M*Murdo, 
they  once  held  large  possessions  on  the  banks  of 
the  Indus,  to  the  northward  of  Alore.  Abul 
Fazl  states  that  the  country  from  Bhakar  to 
Amerkot  was  peopled  by  the  Sodha  and  Jhareja 
in  the  time  of  Akoar ;  and  General  Cunningham 
believes  that  the  Massanse  of  Dio  lorus  are  the 
M^j^a^nei  of  Ptolemy,  whose  name  still  exists  in  the 
district  of  Muzarka,  to  the  west  of  the  Indus  below 
Mtthankot.  He  identifies  the  Sogite  or  Sodrse 
with  the  people  of  Seorai,  which  was  captured  by 
Husain  Shah  Arghun  on  his  way  from  Bhakar  to 
Multan.  In  his  time,  a.d.  1525,  it  is  described  as 
*  the  strongest  fort  in  that  country.'  In  this  very 
position,  that  is  about  8  miles  to  the  north-east  of 
Sabzalkot,  the  old  maps  insert  a  village  named 
Sirwahi,  which  may  possibly  represent  the  Seorai 
of  Sindian  history.  It  is  96  miles  in  a  direct 
line  below  Uchh,  and  85  miles  above  Alore,  or 
very  nearly  midway  between  them. — 7W«  Rajas- 
than,  ii.  p.  12 ;  Cunningham'' 8  India^  p.  253  ; 
FMioCs  India,  pp.  531,  532. 

SODHF,  a  descendant  of  the  Sikh  Guru  Govmd. 
They  were  addicted  to  infanticide. 

80DHYA.  Sansk.  Called  Sobhacritu  in  the 
Karnatic,  wrongly  written  Sodhyum.  A  constant 
number  to  be  subtracted  in  certain  computations, 
to  fit  the  mle  to  a  particular  epoch,  Deing  the 
negative  of  Cthepa. 

SO-B.  Chin.  A  garment  of  leaves,  which, 
M  well  M  hats,  »  fabricated  by  the  agricaltural 


labourers  of  Northern  China,  from  the  leaves  cf 
Chamserops  excelsa,  a  palm  indigenous  in  the 
northern  and  central  parts  of  that  country ;  but 
in  the  southern  districts  of  China  the  So-e  is 
made  from  the  leaves  of  the  bamboo  and  of  other 
broad-leafed  grasses. 

SOENAIR.  Colonel  Tod  relates  that  a  Rajput 
ruler  in  the  fulness  of  his  prido  had  divine 
honours  paid  him  in  the  rite  Soenair.  This  dis- 
tinction, which  involves  the  most  august  ceremony, 
and  is  held  as  a  virtual  assumption  of  universal 
supremacy,  had  in  all  ages  been  attended  with 
disaster.  In  the  rite  of  Soniair,  every  office, 
down  to  the  scullion  of  the  Rusorah  or  banquet- 
hall,  must  be  performed  by  royal  personages. — 
ToiVs  Rajdfthan^  ii.  p.  8. 

SOFALA,  a  district  on  the  African  coast  to 
which  the  ships  of  the  Hebrews  voyaged. 

SOFARIDES,  a  dynasty  who  ruled  in  Khorasan 
and  Seistan  for  thirty  yearg,  from  a.d.  872  to  903. 
They  displaced  the  Tahirides.  Their  founder, 
Yakub  son  of  Leis,  was  a  brazier  (Soffar  means  a 
worker  in  copper)  of  Seistan,  who  first  raised  a 
revolt  in  his  native  province,  and  afterwards  over- 
ran all  Persia  to  the  Oxns,  and  died  while  on 
his  advance  against  the  khalif  in  Baghdad.  His 
brother  Umar  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner  by 
the  Samani,  which  put  an  end  to  the  greatness  of 
the  family,  though  a  younger  member  maintained 
himself  in  Seistan  for  a  few  years  after  the  loss 
of  their  possessions  (a.d.  903,  a.h.  290). — Elph, 
p.  271. 

SOFIAN,  a  little  place  which  is  within  the 
lines  of  a  dreadful  battle  fought  a.d.  1585,  between 
the  Turks  and  Persians,  and  which  gave  a  signal 
overthrow  to  the  former  power  by  the  arms  of 
Hamzeh  Mirza,  who  commanded  the  Persians. 
The  dbtance  from  Sofian  to  Tabreez  is  24  miles.— 
Porter's  Travels,  i.  pp.  219,  220. 

SOGDIA  or  Sogdiana,  an  ancient  dominion. 
It  comprised  the  mountainous  part  of  Transoxiana 
(which  may  be  described  as  the  extreme  western 
spurs  of  the  Tiau-Shan),  with  no  definite  frontier 
on  the  east,  but  bordering  westward  on  Miyankal, 
southwards  on  Kesh,  ani  northwards  onOsrushna. 
The  capital  was  Samarcand,  undoubtedly  the 
Maracanda  of  the  Greeks,  which  they  specify  as 
the  capital  of  Sogdia.  Samarcand,  throughout 
the  history  of  Transoxiana,  has  been  the  rival  of 
Bokhara.  According  to  Bunsen  (iii.  p.  584),  the 
separation  of  the  Aryans  was  prior  to  their 
leaving  Sogd.  The  Aryan  emigration  from  Sogd 
to  B.ictria,  after  the  separation,  took  place,  he  says, 
B.C.  5000,  consequently  before  the  tune  of  Menes. 
Their  immigrati  m  into  the  Indus  country  was,  he 
says,  about  b,c.  4000;  and  Zoroaster's  reform  in 
Bactria  about  the  time  of  Menes,  or  lialf  a  century 
later.  Sogd  is  said  to  be  the  birthplace  of 
Arsaces  i.  of  the  Arsacidse.  Sogdiana  in  Samar* 
cand  formed  the  first  settlement  of  the  Aryans. 
Sughda,  afterwards  spelled  Sugdia,  and  commonly 
Sugdiana,  is  pre-eminently  the  country,  as  being 
the  home  of  the  fire-worshippers.  It  is  described 
in  the  Vendidad  as  in  the  38th  degree  of  latitude, 
where  Mara  Kanda  (Samarcand)  is  situated,  a 
paradisiacal  land,  fertilized  by  the  river  Sogd,  so 
that  Sogd  and  Para'Use  are  used  synonymoufiy  by 
the  later  writers.  The  Vendidad  (ii.  verse  5)  says 
it  was  created  as  the  second  best  of  the  regions 
and  countries. — Vambery;  Bunsen,  iii.  581,  686. 

BOH    and  Wang.      Chin.      The   firs*    and 
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fifteenth  days  of  the  month,  kept  as  holidays  by 
the  Chinese. 

SOHAG.  Hind.  Ornaments  worn  by  married 
women  while  their  husbands  are  alive.  Sohagin, 
a  married  woman  whose  husband  is  alive. 

SOHAGA.  Hind.  A  clod-crusher,  also  called 
dah.  A  flat  piece  of  heavy  wood  dragged  over 
fields  after  ploughing  and  sowing,  to  smooth 
down  the  clods. 

SOHAGIN  or  Sogheea,  a  sect  of  Muhammadan 
fakirs  who  assume  women^s  clothes,  and  dresa  as 
women. 

SOHAR,  a  town  of  Oman,  on  the  K.  coast  of 
Arabia,  with  about  20,000  inhabitants. — Findlay. 

SOHAWAL.  This  state  was  entered  in  the 
Eunnud  granted  to  raja  Kishore  Sing  as  a  feuda- 
tory of  Punnah.  Separate  sunnuds  were  granted 
to  the  chiefs  of  Koti  and  Oocheyra  on  the  British 
occupation  of  Bundelkhand.  The  area  of  Soha- 
wal  is  about  300  square  miles,  and  the  population 
about  50,000  ;  the  revenue  is  Rs.  30,000.— .4i7cAe- 
sorCs  Treaties,  p.  247. 

SOHNA,  a  small  town  of  7507  inhabitmts, 
with  a  sulphur  spring,  in  the  Gurgaon  district  of 
the  Panjab,  in  lat.  28°  U'N.,  and  long.  77°  7'  E., 
at  the  foot  of  the  Mewat  Hills.  The  water  has  a 
temperature  varying  from  115°  to  125°  F.,  and  it 
is  considered  a  specific  for  the  Dehli  boils.  A 
large  bath  has  been  constructed  for  the  use  of 
Europeans. — Imp.  Gaz,  viii. 

SOIL.  The  gross  revenue  of  British  India  in 
1881  was  £72,559,978,  and  the  land  revenue  in 
that  year  was  £21,112,995 ;  so  that  alike  for  the 
agricultural  reut-payers  and  for  the  Government 
receivers  it  is  important  to  have  the  fullest 
acquaintance  with  the  soils,  seeing  that,  since 
1872,  the  land  revenue,  being  then  £20,520,377, 
has  but  little  risen,  though  agricultural  fiirms  and 
new  products  had  been  introduced,  and  more 
land  brought  under  cultivation.  The  soils  of 
British  India  are  not  multitudinous,  though  from 
the  variety  of  languages  the  names  are  manifold. 

Peninsxda. — Throughout  its  entire  extent,  there 
are  four  markedly  distinct  kinds  of  soil  in  which 
cultivation  is  conducted.  These  may  be  briefly 
named  as  the  red  soil  over  the  granitic,  gnei6sic,and 
syenite  tracts ;  the  black  soil  or  rcgur,  also  called 
cotton  soil,  over  the  rocks  of  volcanic  origin ;  the 
alluvial  soil ;  and  the  sandy  soils  along  the  coasts 
and  in  beds  of  rivers.  There  are  patches  of  regur 
or  black  soil  in  various  parts  of  the  Ceded  Dis- 
tricts and  in  Tinnevelly,  and  it  is  to  be  seen  over 
all  the  great  volcanic  outburst  in  the  Dekhan. 
The  red  soil  tract  lies  over  the  granitic  regions  in 
eastern  and  southern  parts  of  the  Peninsula.  The 
rcgur  or  black  soil  is  very  retentive  of  moisture, 
and  very  fertile,  and  all  the  country  where  it  is 
found  is  well  under  cultivation.  The  field  crops 
grown  on  it  are  cereals,  pulses,  and  cottons.  Dr. 
lleyne  remarked  (Tracts,  p.  349)  that  red  soil 
prevails  where  syenite  forms  the  apparent  ground 
rocks ;  and  Mr.  H.  F.  Blanford  says  the  colour 
and  appearance  of  the  soil  is  an  excellent  indica- 
tion of  the  presence  of  certain  rocks  throughout 
the  districts. 

^he plateau  of  the  Peninsula,  from  Central  India 
southwards  to  the  Godavery  and  Kistna  rivers,  is 
a  ^eat  outburst  of  volcanic  rocks,  and  the  soil 
which  is  formed  from  their  detritus  is  exceedingly 
fertile,  when  well  combined,  as  it  commonly  is, 
with  the  salts  and  double  salts  formed  by  the 


union  of  the  organic  acids  with  the  inorganic 
bases  of  alkalis,  earths,  and  oxides,  which  have 
become  soluble,  and  been  brought  to  the  surface 
from  below  by  capillary  attraction.  And  the 
basaltic  plateaux  are  often  surmounted  with  a 
deposit  of  laterite,  tlie  detritus  of  which  tends  to 
promote  fertility  in  the  soil.  There  never  is  any 
other  deposit  than  this  iron  clay  or  laterite  above 
the  basaltic  plateaux.  The  centre  of  the  great 
table-land  of  the  Dekhan  for  about  80  miles 
around  Beder  is  covered  with  great  hills  of 
laterite,  which  occurs  also  north  of  Amraoti,  in 
Berar,  also  near  Madras,  along  the  Malabar  coast, 
and  at  Rangoon.  Near  Musery,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Cauvery,  black  soil,  with  its  accompanying 
calcareous  strata  of  marl  and  tuff,  rests  in  common 
on  granite. 

Ceylon, — The  rocks  of  the  interior  of  Ceylon  arc 
granito,  gneiss,  and  greenstone.  These  form  the 
body  of  tbe  island,  and  the  soil  consists  of  the 
disintegrated  or  decomposed  materials,  in  which 
felspar  and  quartz  greatly  preponderate,  enriched 
in  some  parts  by  vegetable  accretions. 

Laterite,  called  Kabuk  in  Ceylon,  occurs  in 
several  parts  of  the  island,  and  the  great  quantity 
of  felspar  occurring  in  parts  of  the  island  giv» 
to  the  soil  of  those  tracts  a  hard  clayey  structtune, 
with  a  smooth  and  firm  surface. 

Owittes,  Dutch  or  Singhalese?  are  high  Ian  Is 
only  cultivable  every  three  to  seven  years. 

Wattocrawes,  low,  muddy  ground  covered  with 
reeds,  only  cultivated  in  dry  seasons. 

Moelaries?  high,  steep  ground,  only  cultivable 
after  rains. 

Dedennies,  sandy  plains  planted  with  fine  grain. 

Madras, — In  the  Tamil  country,  the  wast«  or 
uncultivated  lands  are  classed  as  Sekal  karambu, 
or  capable  of  cultivation,  and  Anudi  karambu, 
lying  waste  from  time  immemorial,  and  which 
cannot  be  profitably  cultivated. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Madras  districts  is 
covered  with  soils  formed  by  the  decomposition  of 
roetamorphic  rocks,  gneiss,  etc.,  and  such  are  of 
inferior  quality.  Stretching  across  the  country 
in  a  N.E.  direction  from  Trichinopoly,  there  is 
a  wide  belt  of  rocks  belonging  to  the  greensand 
formation,  over  which  a  very  productive  soil 
rests. 

The  black  cotton  soil  occurs  sometimes  in 
patches,  in  others  extending  over  plains  of  hun- 
dreds oif  square  miles. 

The  red  soil  of  the  Madras  districts  in  some 
places  covers  extensive  plains  with  a  hard-crustod 
surface,  in  others  it  is  open,  friable,  easily  worked, 
and  generally  fertile.  These  parts  are  cropped 
with  cotton  and  cereals;  the  grey  soils  with 
vara  goo,  Panicum  Italicum,  and  the  inferior  soils 
with  Penicillaria  spicata  and  Sorghum  vulgare. 

The  soil  of  that  part  of  the  Carnatic  w^ch  lies 
nearest  to  the  sea,  is  loam  and  sand,  sparingly 
mixed  with  marine  remains,  and  it  has  b^n 
formed  from  the  debris  of  the  granitic  and  syenite 
mountains  inland.  The  rocks  of  these  mountains 
contain  a  very  small  proportion  of  felspar,  which 
seems  to  account  for  the  want  of  the  proper 
admixture  of  clay,  and  for  the  superabundance 
of  iron.  It  is  either  a  loam  mixed  with  sand  and 
gravel,  and  strongly  impregnated  with  iron,  or,  in 
low  and  wet  places,  a  stiff  red  loam  mixed  with 
vegetable  earth  and  fine  sand,  or,  on  eminenoes, 
gravel  and  sand  ;  and  it  is  often  so  much  impreg- 
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Dated  with  common  salt  that  it  presents  a  saline 
efflorescence  in  dry  weather. 

Near  Madras,  it  is  a  heavy  sterile  salt  loam 
mixed  with  silicious  sand;  and  idong  the  sea- 
coast,  and  for  some  miles  inland,  sea-shells  are 
found  in  a  thick  black  tenacious  clay  from  10  to 
50  feet  below  the  surface. 

Between  St  Thomas  Mount  and  Vellore,  par- 
ticularly on  the  higher  tracts,  the  soil  is  equally 
poor,  thouj^h  that  of  the  valleys  is  more  fertile, 
doubtless  from  the  more  valuable  parts  being 
washed  into  them. 

In  the  valleys  along  the  Eastern  Ghats  and 
between  the  ranges  of  hills,  the  soil  is  chiefly 
loamy,  mixed  with  sand,  and  with  a  considerable 
proportion  of  vegetable  mould,  which  imparts  to 
it  its  dark  shade  of  brown.  The  vegetable  admix- 
ture and  loaminess  are  owing  to  the  great  quantity 
of  water  with  which  it  is  iu undated  for  a  great 
part  of  the  year  for  the  rice  cultivation. 

Coimhatore  has  black  soil,  red  soil,  calcareous 
soil,  and  grey-coloured  soil,  the  last  being  from 
schistose  rocks,  gneiss,  mica,  and  hornblende,  and 
is  naturally  poor.  Gumboo,  the  Penicillaria 
spicata,  is  grown  on  red  and  grey  soils ;  sorghum 
on  black  or  red  soils.  Galcareous  soil  yields  well 
under  moderate  but  regular  rainfall.  Black  cotton 
soil  has  great  power  of  absorbing  and  retaining 
moisture.  Mr.  Robertson  found  it  capable  of 
holding  more  than  one-third  of  its  entire  weight 
of  water,  and  that  it  has  in  a  very  remarkable 
degree  the  power  of  absorbing  moisture  from  the 
air.  In  one  night,  black  soil  absorbed  1}  per 
cent.,  and  sandy  soil  only  three-fourths  per  cent. 
One  portion  placed  in  an  atmosphere  saturated 
with  moisture,  took  up  7*99  per  cent,  of  water  in 
a  single  night.  Its  value  as  a  top-dressing  merits 
trial. 

The  Neilgherry  group  of  mountains  is  uniformly 
covered  with  a  thick  stratum  of  clayey,  grey- 
coloured,  friable  vegetable  earth,  overlying  a 
thicker  stratum  of  red  earth. 

In  the  low  valleys  and  flats  at  the  foot  of  these 
hills,  and  also  in  the  declivities  of  the  hills, 
the  soil  is  of  a  black  or  deep-brown  colour,  of 
tenacious  consistence  when  moist,  crumbling  into 
powder  and  often  splitting  into  masses  when  dry. 
It  resembles  the  black  soil  forming  the  swampy 
ground  in  peat  bogs,  and  also  resembles  the  black 
soil  of  the  plains  of  India,  from  which,  however, 
it  differs  in  containing  a  large  quantity  of  car- 
bonaceous matter  and  much  oxide  of  iron.  Dr. 
Benza  exposed  it  for  an  hour  to  an  intense  heat,^ 
from  which  it  lost  25  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  and 
changed  into  an  ochiy-red  powder*  but  it  did  not 
vitrify  as  the  Dekhan  black  soil  does. 

Malabar  lands  are  classed  as  yielding  20  fold, 
15  fold,  and  10  fold. 

Mysore^  for  a  great  part  of  the  level  surface  of 
the  table-land,  has  a  red  ferruginous  arenaceous 
earth  lying  over  syenite.  White  kaolin  is  frequently 
found  between  the  two.  It  has  a  soft  greasv 
feel,  and  is  sometimes  mixed  with  a  flne  sand. 
Kaolin  of  a  fine  white  colour  is  found  in  many  parts 
of  Mysore. 

The  Ganarese-speaking  natives  of  Mysore  dis- 
tinguish eight  different  soils,  viz. : — 

Ynra,  blaok  cotton  soil,  quite  free  from  stones. 
Kara,  the  same  but  stony. 

Kengala,  Kempa,  red   soil  mixed  with  loam  and 
vegetable  mould. 


Morallu  or  Molalu,  sandy  soil. 
Kalla,  Murbu,  stony  and  gravelly  soil. 
Bila,  Carlu,  white  stiff  loam. 
Maska,  Masbu,  Cabbou,  garden  soil. 
Soudu,  Choudu,  salt  ground. 

The  tops  of  the  rising  hummocks  are  usually 
very  barren,  producing  nothing  but  a  small  jungle, 
chiefly  composed  of  Dodonaea  viscosa.  Convolvulus 
cuneatus,  Erythroxylon  areolatum  and  a  thorny 
species  of  Barleria.  The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  a 
good  and  loamy  mixture,  in  which  rice  and  sugar- 
cane are  grown,  the  latter  demanding  the  best 
soil,  while  the  rice  requires  an  abundance  of 
water.  All  other  grains  in  Mysore  are  grown 
under  the  natural  rains. 

Salem. — Muriate  of  lime  is  found  in  the  well  water 
and  the  soil  of  the  Bara  Mabal  or  Salem  district,  also 
in  Mysore  and  other  parts  of  the  Peninsula.  The 
soil  contaioing  it  rapidly  absorbs  moisture,  is  very 
fertile,  and  gardeners  apply  it  to  the  roots  of  the 
egg  plant.  In  Mysore  it  is  found  largely  in  the 
water  from  which  salt  is  made. 

The  soda  soils  of  the  Bara  Mahal  or  Salem  dis- 
trict are  in  patches,  seldom  more  than  half  a  mile 
square,  and  generally  resting  on  a  bed  of  kankar. 
The  soil  is  sandy,  and  incapable  of  supporting 
vegetation,  only  a  scanty  scrubby  grass  growing 
on  them.  The  natives  call  the  soil  of  these 
patches  Ghour  mannu,  and  extract  the  soda  to 
be  used  as  a  flux  of  quartz  in  bangle-making ;  and 
washermen  dissolve  it,  add  quicklime  to  it  to 
make  it  caustic,  and  use  it  in  washing  clothes. 
The  bangle-makers  extract  the  impure  soda  by 
mixing  the  earth  with  water  in  a  pot,  and  allowing 
it  to  settle.  The  solution  is  then  drawn  off,  and 
evaporated  by  sprinkling  it  on  cow-dung  spread 
on  the  surface  of  granite  rock.  When  the  cake 
has  become  about  half  an  inch  in  thickneiis,  it  is 
taken  off  and  broken  into  pieces,  stored  in  houses 
under  the  name  of  Ghour  billah,  and  is  sold  at 
the  rate  of  17^  rupees  the  ton.  It  contains  23 
per  cent,  of  insoluble  matter.  Soda  soils  of  Bengal 
contain  15  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  soda. 

The  soil  in  the  wide  plaius  of  the  Ghooty 
district  is  Urgely  the  black  cotton  soil. 

The  Dekhan  soils,  besides  regur,  are  classed 
as  Lai  -  Barad,  red  gravelly  soil ;  PUa  -  Barad, 
yellow  soil ;  and  Mai-Barad,  hilly  and  stony  soil ; 
Mattiari-Barad,  clayey  soil.  In  Dowktabad,  that 
prevailing  on  the  higher  tracts  is  generally  of  a 
heavy  rich  aluminous  character,  but  the  soil  on  the 
plains  is  principally  a  light  and  fertile  loam,  in 
either  case  of  no  great  depth,  and  resting  upon 
a  rocky  substratum.  These  two  soils  are  derived 
from  the  wearing  away  of  the  surface  rocks,  the 
basalt  going  to  form  the  stiff  dark  soils,  whilst 
the  amygdaloid  greenstone  disintegrates  into  a 
friable  eiurth.  The  two  mixing,  form  rich  loamy 
lands.  Such  is  the  fertility  of  basaltic  soils  in 
general,  that  some  are  said  to  bear  wheat  crop- 
ping for  thirty  years  in  succession  without  a  fallow. 

The  Mahabaleshwar  Hills  have  a  cellular  ferru- 
ginous claystone  as  a  surface  rock,  which  disin- 
tegrates into  a  red  clay.  The  soil  consists  of  this 
red  clay  intermixed  with  the  ddbris  of  trap-rock, 
and  in  many  places  with  a  considerable  portion  of 
decayed  vegetable  matter,  forming  a  very  pro- 
ductive brown  mould. 

Gujerat  is  one  extensive  plain,  with  many 
different  soils.  The  prevailing  varieties  are  the 
black  cotton  soil,  and  the  light  gorat,  a  grain- 
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producing  soil.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  gulf,  i  when  wet^  very  hard  when  dry,  and  is  seldom 
the  black  soil  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  collectorate  manured.  It  is  the  finest  natural  soil,  and  its 
of  Broach  and  the  few  pargauas  of  Surat  which  |  yield  is  equal    to  the  doras    and    kapsa  donis 


lie  north  of  the  Tapti.  The  light  soil  prevails 
throughout  the  state  of  Baroda,  the  collectorate 
of  Kaira,  and  some  of  the  northern  parganas 
of  Ahmadabad,  becoming  more  and  more  mixed 
with  sand  as  we  proceed  nortliward  from  the 
Mhye.     The  western  and  southern  parganas  of 


together.  Mattiyar  i3  arranged  into  kapsa  mat- 
tiyar,  this  being  again  classed  as  kapsa  iiparwar 
and  kapsa  kalar.  It  also  includes  karail  (black) 
and  bijar.  Mattiyar  karail  is  found  in  the  beds  of 
tanks  and  jliils.  Mattiyar  kapsa  kiialar  is  similar 
to  mattiyar,  but  has  orange-coloured  spots,  and 


Ahmadabad,  lying  to  the  westward  of  the  gulf,  |  hence  called  kahis  and  saudurya.    Its  yield  is  less. 


abound  in  black  soil,  as  do  many  of  the  numerous 
valleys  of  Kattyawar. 

Gujerat,  in  the  open  districts,  where  the  black 
soil  abounds  and  cotton  is  most  raised,  has  no 
boundary  trees  or  hedges  between  the  villages ; 
the  dividing  line  always  consists  of  a  strip  of 
uncultivated  land  varying  in  width  from  5  to  150 
feet. 

Bengal. — The  general  soil  of  Bengal  is  clay, 
with  a  considerable  proportion  of  silicious  sand, 
fertilized  by  various  saline  minerals,  and  by  animal 
and  vegetable  products  in  a  state  of  decay. 

In  all  the  Gangetic  lowland,  the  upper  layer 
of  a  well -raised  tract  always  consists  of  alluvial 
mould,  but  the  subsoil  is  sandy.  The  rivers 
which  have  had  the  longest  course  from  the  hills, 
deposit  mud ;  the  others  leave  behind  them  beds 
of  sand  ;  but  the  Ganges  forms  alternate  layers  of 
each.  Hence  a  flood  from  the  Gogra  or  the  Sarju 
is  iajurious  to  the  fields,  while  an  inundation  of 
the  Ganges  benefits  the  crops.  Lands  that  are 
annually  inundated  or  are  thrown  up  by  the  action 
of  rivers,  are  of  various  degrees  of  fertility, 
according  as  mould  or  sand  predominates ;  where 
the  sand  preponderates,  the  mixed  autumn  crops, 
such  as  wheat  and  barley,  or  peas  and  grain,  are 
largely  sown.  Where  days  abound,  as  in  the 
mattiara  soil,  and  the  fields  are  low-lying,  the 
different  pulses  grow  well.  The  tamarisk  and 
thatch  grass  which  grow  on  the  alluvial  lands 
near  Faizabad  or  Allahabad,  often  yield  as  good 
a  return  as  grain  crops.  An  average  acre  of  such 
manjha  lands  produces  150  bundles  of  sticks, 
of  which  the  cutters  and  the  proprietor  share 
equally. 

Where  the  lands  in  Bengal  are  good,  and  water 
abundant,  three,  or,  as  in  Dinajpur,  four  crops  are 
obtained. 

Cachar  has  a  rich  alluvial  soil,  formed  from  the 
washing  of  the  mountains  which  bound  it  on, 
three  sides,  drained  by  the  Barak  or  Soorma  river, 
which  deposits  large  quantities  of  silt.  Teelah,  in 
Assam,  and  Cachar,  are  low  ranges  of  hillocks 
covered  with  dense  tree  forest,  intermatted  with 
reeds,  grasses,  canes,  and  creepers. 

In  East  Oudh  and  in  the  Benares  districts,  the 
loams  are  called  doras  or  domat  and  kapsa  doras. 
In  Gorakhpur  the  doras  is  called  bangar.  The 
best  is  the  doras.  The  kapsa  doras  contains 
more  adhesive  clay,  and  gives  less  produce.  Both 
these  soils  take  much  manure,  irrigation,  and 
labour,  but  produce  two  crops,  and  of  every 
variety. 

Mattiyar  is  the  prevailing  name  of  the  soil  of 
Oudh,  Jounpur,  Azimgarh,  Gorakhpur,  and  Basti. 
It  embraces  all  good  argillaceous  earth,  from  the 
brown  to  the  black  humic  or  relmic  deposit  found 
in  the  beds  of  tanks,  but  the  black  soil  of  Bundel- 
khand  is  also  known  by  this  name.  It  is  of  a 
darker  colour  than  doras,  is  more  capable  of 
absorbing  and  retaining  moisture;    is   slippery 
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Mattiyar  uparwar  kapsa  lies  at  a  higher  leveL 
and  yields  less. 

Bijar  is  as  hard  as  mattiyar,  but  intermixed 
with  very  fine  gravel.  It  resembles  the  usar  soil ; 
but  usar  produces  reh  or  sajji  in  the  dry  season, 
which  bijar  does  not  yield.  Only  different  kinds 
of  rice  are  sown  in  it,  and  even  these  only  when 
the  u)attiyar  is  unusually  abundant.  So  well  does 
the  mattiyar  retain  moisture  in  Gorakhpur,  that 
indigo  sowings  go  on  in  March  and  April,  the  seed, 
being  commoidy  rolled  in,  keep  in  the  moisture. 
Mattiyar  when  irrigated  is  held  to  be  the  most 
productive  of  all  soils ;  when  uuirrigated  perhaps 
the  worst. 

Khalar  soils  of  Oudh  are  low  lands  which  retain 
moistive. 

The  Saharunpur  district  lands  are  called  adh- 
kach'ha,  pahara,  and  tarai.  The  first  is  between 
the  two  last.  The  Tarai  soil  is  low  moist  land 
lying  along  the  river  banks. 

Rotation. — It  is  a  popular  error  to  think  that  a 
double  crop  in  the  year  is  only  obtained  from  the 
best  manured  lands,  called  goind  or  gowbani.  The 
fact  is,  wherever  the  water  supply  is  large  iu 
outlving  lands,  two  crops  are  taken,  but,  in  the 
N.W.  Provinces,  the  agriculturist  is  usually  con- 
tent with  one  good  heavy  rabi  or  spring  crop 
from  the  inlying  lands.  The  very  best  of  these 
last  are  reserved  for  wheat,  sugar-cane,  or  poppy. 
Wheat  may  be  grown  two  or  three  years  rnnnmg 
in  such  land,  but  natives  are  quite  alive  to  the 
value  of  rotation  of  crops,  and  a  very  usual 
change  is  wheat  one  year,  to  be  foUowed  by  (1) 
Cytisus  cajan  as  a  spring  crop,  but  mixed  with  it 
is  also  sown  nrd  (Dolichos  pilosus),  kodo  (Pas- 
palum  frumentaceum),  or  Sorghum  vulgare,  as  au 
autumn  crop.  These  last  grow  quickly,  and  are  cut 
before  the  Cytisus  cajan  hRS  made  much  progreas ; 
that  is  then  weeded,  and  the  plough  run  through 
it,  and  left  to  mature  in  the  spring.  This  rotation 
rests  the  land  much,  as  the  leaf  droppings  largely 
supplement  the  usual  manure. 

Another  rotation  for  wheat  is  (2)  to  try  for  a 
crop  of  makra  in  the  rains  (always  a  precarious 
crop),  and  when  that  is  cut,  to  put  in  barley  or 
peas  for  the  spring. 

In  the  two  crop  lands  proper,  Le.  the  outlying 
and  low-lying  lands  near  a  swamp  or  other  abund- 
ant water  supply,  rice  (dhan)  is  grown  every 
rains,  and  so  soon  as  that  is  cut,  baney  and  peas 
are  sown,  as  a  mixed  or  separate  crop  at  pleasure,  if 
they  can  be  irrigated ;  or  if  they  cannot  be  so,  bnt 
yet  there  still  be  sufficient  moisture  in  the  soil  to 
warrant  the  seed  being  sown,  grain  or  peas  are 
put  in,  and  occasionally  a  sprinkling  of  CMirl^  is 
thrown  in  with  them. 

In  Sind  the  soil  near  the  banks  of  the  river  is 
in  many  places  of  a  loose  sandy  description,  bnt 
where  this  does  not  form  the  principal  charac- 
teristic, it  consists  of  a  fine  loamy  rich  day, 
exceedingly  fertile.     I^ree  tracts  of  land  ai^. 
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however,  impregnated  with  nitre,  and  are  of  j  being  folded  on  it  When  manured,  it  grows 
coarse  valueless  for  agiicultural  purposes.  The  cotton,  fine  wheat,  barley,  jowar,makai,  melons,  etc. 
hills  in  the  back -ground  are  of  sandstone  and  '  Mera,  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  the  rusli  of 
limestone,  in  which  fossils  occur.  |  Hindustan,  has  many  varieties,  some  very  good. 

In  the  Panjab,  the  classification  of  land  is  in  and  equal  to  the  best  doshahi. 
two  ways,  viz.  according  to  means  of  irrigation,  |  Tibbah,  nearly  all  sand,  the  bhur  of  the  pro- 
and  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  Even  vinces,  worth  very  little,  and  only  grows  the 
where  terms  descriptive  of  soil  are  employed,  i  inferior  crops  of  moth,  mash,  etc. 
every  class  of  land  may  also  be  described  as  chahi,  |  Cis-Sutlej  States  have  divisions  of  the  soil,  to  a 
if  it  be  watered  by  wells;  abi,  if  by  ponds;  or  i  certain  extent  corresponding  to  the  netarand  utar, 
chalar,  to  be  described  hereafter ;  sailabi,  if  by  '  viz.  the  low  lands,  called  khadar ;  hinds  which  have 
flood  and  inundation  of  rivers ;  pani  mar,  if  at  one  time  been  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  or  have 
damaged    by    drainage    floods ;    and    barani,   if  j  been  flooded ;   and  bar.gar,  high  land  requiring 


dependent  on  rain. 

The  plain  districts  of  the  Panjab  are  sub- 
divisions of  doabs.  I.e.  tracts  of  country  between 
two  rivers.  The  names  of  the  doabs  are  in  all 
instancc«  (excepting  the  first  or  Jalandhar  Doab) 
the  result  of  a  rude  attempt  to  join  the  names  of 
the  rivers  on  each  side  into  one  word.  Thus, 
l>a88ing  the  Jcilandhar  Doab,  between  the  Sutlej 
and  the  Beas,  we  come  to  the  Bari  Doab  (Beas 
and  Ravi).  Then  between  the  Ravi  and  Chenab, 
the  Richnab  Doab;  between  the  Jhelum  and 
Chenab  is  the  Jach  Doab.  The  last  doab  up  to 
the  Indus,  takes  its  name  from  that  river,  and  it 
is  called  Sind  Sagar,  the  ocean  of  the  Sind  (Indus 
river).  The  Panjabi  give  the  generic  name 
l)aman-i-koh  or  Kandi  to  the  low  hills  that  form 
the  Imses  of  the  higher  ranges,  and  in  which  such 
liill  states  as  Kotahah  and  others  are  situate. 

In  the  hill  districts,  including  both  hills  and 
iu tramontane  valleys,  the  best  land  is  called  bari ; 
the  second  quality  of  land  is  called  ekfasli; 
the  third  quality  is  distinguished  by  the  name 
phand.  This  is  allowed  to  lie  fallow  for  two 
harvests,  and  is  then  cultivated  only  for  the  rabi. 
The  fourth  kind  is  math ;  it  is  a  good  quality  of 


irrigation  by  welb.  These  great  divisions  are 
subdivided,  as  nyain,  loamy  land  cultivated  with 
manure  and  artificial  irrigation  ;  rusli,  good  loam ; 
dakar,  a  low-lying  stiff  clay,  productive  of  rice 
and  gram;  and  bhur,  an  inferior  land  with  a 
larore  proportion  of  sand.  I^and  that  is  inundated 
and  generally  unproductive  for  want  of  drainage,  is 
called  choil.  In  some  of  the  sandy  districts  the 
names  vary  considerably.  In  the  Gugaira  dis- 
trict, for  instance,  where  the  soil  is  very  bare, 
there  is  but  little  scope  for  all  the  varieties  of 
inundated,  irrigated,  and  other  lands ;  if  Und  is 
cultivable  at  all  it  is  fortunate,  andtheie  is  but 
little  variety  to  distinguish.  The  most  generally 
recognised  names  of  the  descriptions  of  culturable 
soil  are  gnsrah,  sikand,  and  retli.  In  the  Settle- 
ment Records,  the  name  dakar,  which  is  locally 
unknown,  was  introduced  by  the  Hindustani 
amins  employed  on  the  measurements.  The 
equivalent  term  is  gusrah.  Retli,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  land  with  an  excess  of  sand,  and 
sikand  is  a  stiff  clay  soil,  suited  for  rice;  it  is 
called  in  some  parts  pakki  chikni. 

The  following  names  are  known  as  names  of  soils 
and  in  husbandry  in  the  various  linguistic  areas : — 


land,  and  is  retentive  of  moisture,  and  wiU,   if  ,  ^y^  j^  the  Panjab,  is   an  irrigation  rate  on   land 
manured,  yield   two  harvests  m  the  year;  the 
fifth  kind  is  regi,  that  is,  mixed  with  sand,  or 
adjacent  to  the  bed  of  a  nullah  or  hill  stream, 
shelah,  which  has  washed  down  quantities  of  sand. 

In  the  Panjab,  deposits  of  moist  alluvium 
extending  along  the  bed  of  rivers,  on  which  grow 
tamarisk  (pilchi),  sarkanda,  and  the  munj  (Targe 
grasses  of  tbe  species  Saccbarum),  are  called  bela. 
Land  periodically  inundated  by  the  rise  of  the 
river  is  called  bhet.  It  often  has  an  efflorescence 
of  reh  or  kalar  (sulphate  of  soda),  which  renders 
it  less  productive. 

Dushahi  or  dosahi  is  the  same  as  rohi,  except 
that  it  has  some  sand  in  it.  Misi,  again,  has  more 
sand,  so  that  the  soil  is  half  and  half  sand  and  clay. 

Shor  18  a  kind  of  barren  land,  which  swells 
after  rain,  and  yields  reh,  an  efflorescence  which 
consists  principally  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  is 
fatal  to  the  productiveness  of  any  soil. 

Jn  the  Gujranwalla  district,  the  great  sub- 
division of  land  is  into  high  and  low  land,  called 
utar,  netar,  the  high  lands  being  out  of  the  reach 
of  rivers,  etc.,  the  netar  lands  being  on  the  banks, 
or  otherwise  subject  to  their  influence.  The 
netar  lands  are  subdivided  into  bhet  and  dhaya, 
that  is  sailaba  land  subject  to  periodical  inunda- 
tion from  the  river,  and  land  not  so  subject, 
respectively. 

Kohl  is  the  finest  natural  soil,  a  stiff  loam 
which  breaks  up  into  large  clods. 

Doshahi  is  the  dumat  of  Hindustan,  a  clayey 
soil,  generally  of  good  quality,  mannred  by  cattle 
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watered  from  tank  or  stream.  In  the  N.  \V.  Pro- 
vinces it  is  applied  to  land  watered  from  }>onds, 
tanks,  lakes,  or  water-courses,  in  distinction  to  that 
watered  from  wells,  as  the  supply  from  the  former 
is  liable  to  fail  in  the  hot  season.  Abi  land  is 
assessed  at  a  lower  rate,  in  some  cases  at  less  than 
a  half  of  that  watered  from  wells. 

Agadi,  of  Coorg,  a  field  in  which  eeed  is  town;  a 
nursery. 

Aghani,  in  Bengal,  the  great  dhan  or  rice  crop  of  the 

{rear,  sown  in  Asarh  (June- -July),  and  cut  in  the 
atter  half  of  Aghan  (December). 

Agor  batai,  in  Bengal,  a  division  of  the  crop  between 
the  landlord  and  the  cultivator  of  it,  after  it  baa 
been  cut,  stored,  and  threshed. 

Ahar,  of  Bengal,  is  an  embankment  raised  to  catch 
surface  drainage  for  purposes  of  irrigation. 

Ail,  of  Bengal,  a  bank  or  ridge  of  earth  forming  a  divi- 
sion between  fields. 

Aima,  of  Bengal,  a  land  grant  by  the  Moghul  govern- 
ment, either  rent-free  or  subject  to  a  small  quit 
rent,  to  learned  or  religious  persons  of  the  Muham- 
madan   faith.      Aima   baz-yaft   are  such   grants 
subsequently  assessed. 

Aitho,  of  Sind,  exhausted  land  lying  fallow. 

Aijar,  of  Bengal,  land  not  subject  to  diluvion. 

Akasia,  of  Bombay,  land  dependent  on  the  natural 
rains,  or  casually  watered  from  tanks  or  rivers. 

Aman,  of  Bengal,  a  rice  crop  sown  on  low  wet  ground 
about  July  or  August,  and  reaped  in  December. 

Aman  are  low  lands  yielding  one  crop  a  year. 

Awal,  duam,  siam,  charam,  panjam,  shasham,  haftaro, 
are  Penian  words  signifying,  as  applied  to  land, 
soils  of  the  first  to  the  seventh  rate  qualities.  In 
Gujerat,  previous  to  the  survey,  this  was  a  mode 
of  classifying  land;  its  distance  from  the  village 
and  facility  for  irrigation  were  taken  into  account 
in  the  clasofioation. 
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Bad'h,  in  Bengal,  high -lying  rico  fields,  which  yield 
scantily. 

Bagh,  of  Northeni  India,  a  garden,  an  orchard.  Bagha- 
▼at,  garden  or  spade  culture,  for  such  articles  as 
betel,  chillies,  garlic,  ginger,  hemp,  plantain,  siiff  ron, 
onions,  sugar-cane,  peppjr,  tobacco,  and  other 
vegetables ;  it  is  assessed  at  a  higher  rate  than 
arable  lands. 

Baghelkhand,  the  prevailing  classes  of  soil  are  mair, 
sengawan,  domat,  and  bhata.  Mair  is  a  black  soil 
which  retains  water  and  moisture  well,  and  netds 
no  irrigation. 

BaUu,  of  Bombay,  the  first  sort  of  rice  land,  producing 
in  general  two  crops  of  rico  and  one  of  dry  grain 
or  vegetables,  or  sometimes  three  crops  of  rice  in 
the  vear. 

Bajal,  of  Bengtil,  a  rice  crop  sown  in  May  or  June,  and 
reaped  in  October. 

Balla  or  BuUali,  of  Coimbatore,  a  dry  land  measures 
166,464  square  feet,  or  3 'S3  acres. 

Balsundar  or  Balthaar,  of  Bengal,  sandy  soil. 

Ban,  of  Snrat  and  Broach,  land  covered  by  salt  water 
at  spring  tides,  a  salt-water  marsh. 

Band  or  Bandh,  in  Urdu,  a  dam,  an  earthen  embank- 
ment.   Bandara  is  a  masonry  dam. 

Bangar,  in  Bengal,  a  variety  of  soils,  hig:h  grounds, 
uplands,  stiff  clay  irretentive  of  moisture.  In 
Gotakhpur,  bangar  is  a  silicious  soil,  and  bhat  a 
calcareous  soil. 

Banjar,  waste  land,  fallow  land.  Adi  banjar,  immemo- 
rial waste  land.  Banjar  jadid,  recently  waste. 
Banjar  kadim,  cult  arable  land  long  left  unciiltivated. 

Bankar,  a  red  soil  of  Bundelkhund,  a  mixture  of  sand 
and  clay,  and  yields  191  lbs.  of  cotton  per  acre, 
two-sevenths  being  the  proportion  of  cleaned  cotton. 

Bar ;  high  and  somewhat  sandy  tracts  in  the  centres  of 
doabs,  and  equidistant  from  river  influence  on  both 
sides,  are  almost  universally  called  bar. 

Barad  or  Burrud,  of  the  Dekhan,  stonv  and  sandy 
inferior  land.  Lal-barad  is  red  gravelly  soil ;  pila- 
barad,  yellow  soil ;  roal-barad,  stony  soil. 

Barani,  of  Sind,  unirrigated  lands  cultivated  by  the 
natural  rains.  In  Mysore,  lands  sown  at  the 
beginning  of  the  rainy  season,  27th  April  to  2d 
May,  when  various  grains  are  sown. 

Barar,  of  Bengal,  alluvium. 

Barattu,  of  Bombay,  unculturablo  land. 

Bard  or  Bardi,  of  Berar  and  Central  Provinces,  stony 
soil  near  hills,  a  light  sandy  soil. 

Barike,  of  Coorg,  low  swampy  laud  atljacent  to  or  below 
the  rice  fields. 

Basmati,  of  N.  India,  the  best  kind  of  rico,  meaning 
odorous.    There  arc  about  200  varieties  of  rice. 

Bat,  of  Bengal,  fallow  land. 

Bclo,  of  Sind,  forest. 

Bena,  of  Bombay,  grass  land  on  the  borders  of  cultivated 
land. 

Besur  or  Beysur,  of  Bombay,  a  good,  productive  soil, 
with  the  gorat  and  kali  qualities,  but  is  inferior  to 
pure  gorat. 

Bett,  Betta,  Boru,  Belt,  or  Bhat,  of  Bombay,  high-lying 
land  imperfectly  irrigated,  yielding  but  one  crop  a 

J  ear,  and  of  inferior  grain, 
ai  or  Bhadui,  of  Bengal,  rainy  weather  rice  crop, 
sown  about  Bysakh,  and  cut  in  Bhadai  (August — 
September),  autumn  crops. 

Bhaiyachara,  of  Ondh  and  N.W.  Provinces,  a  oopar- 
cenarv  estate  held  in  severalty. 

Bhal,  of  the  Indiu  delta,  a  kind  of  rice  cultivation. 

Bhar  is  sand  of  a  white  or  greyish- white  colour. 

Bhata  soil,  to  the  north  of  the  Ganges,  which  retains 
its  humidity  for  a  long  time,  and  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  nitre ;  it  is  not  found  west  of  the  little 
Gandak  river. 

Bhatha,  of  Bombay,  literally  flood  deposit,  alluvial 
depoait,  left  in  the  bed  of  a  river  either  by  the 
water  receding  or  the  river  changing  its  course. 
Being  always  moist,  it  is  very  productive,  and  all 
the  more  valuable  agricultural  products  can  be 
produced.     It  is  of  the  Goradu  ckus  of  soils. 

Bhit  or  Bhiti,  of  Bengal,  raised  ground  near  a  tank,  for 
planting  the  piper  betel  on. 

Bhumi.  of  K.  India,  land,  earth,  ctdturable  land. 
Bllu-bhuini,  of  Bombay,  ia  waste  land,  and  in 
Dharwar  is  arranged  in  six  classes,  viz. : — 


Gairan,  free  grazing  ground. 
Gaothan,  the  village  site. 
Khrab,  uncultivated  waste  land.  ^ 

Kuran,  grazing  land. 
Hulabamu,  grass  land  which  is  farmed. 
Turmandi,  a  vacant  space  in  the  village  where 
cattle  stand. 

Bhur,  Bhud,  Bhuda,  unproductive  soil,  seven-tenths 
sand,  rest  clay,  sandy  soil,  not  retentive  of  moisture. 
Bhud-khaki  and  Bhud-parani  are  varieties  of  it. 

Bhur,  answering  to  maira,  is  a  light  sandy  soil ;  the 
better  kinds  of  it  produce  bajra,  moth,  mash,  and 
jawar. 

Biali,  of  Orissa,  a  rice  crop  sown  about  May  or  June, 
and  reaped  in  October. 

Bid,  of  Bom  Day,  grass  land. 

Bijar  soil  of  N.  India  is  a  stiff  clay  soil  lying  low,  chiefly 
sown  with  rice  only  ;  sometimes  grain  is  also  grown ; 
sometimes,  as  in  Rai  Baraili,  this  land  fetches  high 
rents.  It  is  the  land  classed  as  mattiyar,  and  is 
generally  inferior  to  domat. 

Bijibur,  of  Berar,  failure  of  crop  sown,  owing  to  seed 
not  geiminating. 

Bindi,  of  Sind,  sailab  lands  in  the  river. 

Burki,  of  Bombay,  a  masonry  structure  for  drawing 
water  from  rivers. 

Chah,  Pers.,  a  well  Chalii,  land  irrigated  from 
wells. 

Chahal,  Hind.,  is  a  strong  soil  ranking  between  rousli 
and  dakura. 

Chanch,  of  Bombay,  the  Jeela  or  Jeelun  and  the 
Pe-cottah  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  a  contrivance 
for  raising  water,  upright  stand  supporting  a 
transverse  beam,  with  a  waterpot  at  one  end  of 
the  lever,  balanced  at  the  other  by  a  stone  or  clay. 

Oharsa,  of  Panjab,  a  leathern  bag  for  raising  water  for 
irrigation. 

Cfaasa,  of  Bengal,  a  cultivator,  a  husbandman,  a  plough- 
man. 

Chatar,  of  Bengal,  a  blight. 

Chatali,  of  Bengal,  a  pulse  crop,  reaped  in  March  or 
April. 

Chatan,  of  Bengal,  uncultivated  land  on  the  bank  of  a 
river. 

Chau-masa,  of  Oudh,  lands  tilled  during  the  four  rainy 
months  of  the  S.W.  monsoon,  June  to  September, 
set  aside  for  the  beet  crops. 

Chaytra,  the  Bengal  month,  parti  of  March  and  ApriL 
•   Chet,  of  Sind,  is  the  spring  crop. 

Ch'hut,  of  Sind,  lands  sown  broadcast. 

Choih  Low  lands  that  receive  the  drainage  of  neighbour- 
ing uplands,  and  cannot  carry  it  off,  so  that  it  lie*, 
are  called  choil.  They  are  unproductive  for  want 
of  drainage.  High  tracts  from  which  the  water 
drains  off  quickly,  are  called  magra  and  thalli. 

Ohuni,  of  Sind,  a  ploughshare. 

Dania,  of  the  Central  Provinces,  is  the  Kumari  of  S. 
India,  and  Jhum  of  Burma  and  Chittagong  Hill 
Tracts,  land  cultivated  by  burning  down  the  forest 
woods  or  brushwood,  and  sowing  seed  on  the 
ashes. 

Dakra,  Dakara,  or  Dhakar,  Hind.,  of  the  Upner  Doab, 
is  a  stiff  dark  clay  lying  in  natural  dips  and  hoUowa, 
where  water  collects  and  lies  during  its  rains ;  it 
dries  into  hard  cakes. 

Daman,  of  Sind,  shallow  soil. 

Dang,  of  Bombay,  forest  or  jungle  land. 

Dangar,  of  Bombay,  rice  crop  raised  as  one  of  the 
kharif  or  monsoon  crops.  It  is  sown  in  kyari  or 
black  soil,  at  first  in  Damvadi  or  small  beds  of  the 
richest  soil,  and  in  July  or  August  transplanted 
into  beds  which  had  previously  undergone  tnree  or 
four  ^loughings  while  in  a  flooded  state.  The 
crop  npens  in  October.  There  are  six  varieties, — 
alaichi,  kamod,  nankhali,  sathi  or  vari,  and  sutar* 
sal ;  the  first  and  last  aie.the  most  common. 

Darya,  a  river.  Darya  bariLmiadi,  of  Sind,  land  thrown 
up  by  a  river.  Darya  burdi,  land  eroded  suddenly 
in  large  masses.  Darya  khurdi  is  land  gradoally 
eroded  by  running  water. 

Dhan,  Urdu,  a  growing  rice  crop,  also  nnhusked  rioe ; 
in  Malay  padi,  English  paddy.  In  Bombay,  the 
dhan  crop  is  the  main  grain  erop,  oonaisting  of 
bajra  (Penioillaria  spioata),  banti,  bavta,  jowari 
(Sorifhum  valgnre),  and  kodra  (Paspaloin  scrobie,). 
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The  dhan  crop  is  in  contradistinction  to  the  kathal 
or  pulao  crop.  Dhan  khet  and  dhan  marri  mean  a 
rice  field. 

Dehar  and  Kalyar  or  Khalar,  in  Oudh,  are  low  lands 
flooded  daring  the  rains.  Dehir  are  lands  flooded 
in  autumn. 

Dhasa,  of  Midnapnr,  high  land  close  to  a  village,  yield- 
ing two  crops. 

Dhekadi,  of  Bombay,  a  oontrivanoe  for  drawing  water 
from  the  beds  of  rivers.  Dhekadiat  is  land  so 
irrigated. 

Dhenkli,  of  Bengal,  a  lever  used  for  raising  water  for 
irrigation.    See  Chanch. 

Dhulna,  of  Orissa,  a  rice  crop  grown  on  low  marshy 
ground  during  the  cold  weather,  and  reaped  about 
Afarch  or  April. 

Diarah  or  Diyara,  of  Bengal,  Benares,  Ghazipur, 
alluvial  soil,  an  islet  in  a  river  bed. 

Do-fasla  or  Do-fusli,  of  N.  India,  land  producing  two 
crops  in  a  year. 

Dol,  Urdu,  a  leathern  bucket  used  for  drawing  water 
from  a  welL 

Done,  of  Bengal,  low  rice  land. 

Doomuteea,  in  N.  India,  is  of  a  light-brown  colour, 
soon  powders  into  fijie  dust,  and  requires  much 
more  outlay  in  manure  and  labour  than  the  mattiyar 
soil 

I>oni8  or  Dores,  of  Bengal,  land  half  sandy  and  half 
clay. 

Doshahi  is  the  dumat  of  Hindustan,  a  clayey  soil, 
generally  of  good  quality,  manured  by  cattle  being 
folded  on  it.  When  manured,  it  grows  cotton, 
fine  wheat,  barley,  jowar,  makai,  melons,  etc 

Dumat,  of  N.W.  Provinces,  a  soft  loam,  land  of  first 
quality,  consisting  of  clay  and  sand. 

Dunbi  kali,  cracked  black  soil;  it  absorbs  moisture 
largely* 

Ert  bhumi,  of  Dharwar,  is  black  soil,  of  which  five  kinds 
are  reix^fnised,  vis.  : — 
Uttama  eri,  first  class  black  soil,  without  stone  or 

impurities. 
Kuril  eri,  hard  or  gravelly  black  soil. 
Hulaka  eri,  a  kind  of  black  soil  in  valleys. 
Sona  burali,  black  soil  mixed  with  lime. 
€k>cha  eri,  a  very  black  kind. 

Eri,  Tam.,  the  bund  of  a  tank,  the  bank  built  for 
retaining  water  in  a  reservoir. 

Em  kanike,  of  Coorg,  a  plough  tax  levied  as  an  educa- 
tional cess  at  3  or  4  annas  a  plough. 

Eru,  Urdu,  manure. 

Fasl,  in  the  N.W.  Provinces,  a  crop,  a  harvest.  Fnsli, 
the  harvest  or  revenue  year.  There  are  two 
principal  harvests  in  the  year,  the  rabi  and  the 
kharif.      The  rabi  or  sprinK  harvest 


am.      Tue  raoi  or  spring  narvest  consists  of 
g[rains  and  pulses,  wheat,  barley,  peas,  grain  (Do-    Jaihan,  of  Oudh,  nursery  rice. 
Uchos,  «/>.),  oil-seeds,  arhar  (Oajanus  Indicus),  and  i  Jaisan,  of  Bengal,  a  kind  of  rice. 


Its  fertility  depends  on  proper  culture  and 
abundant  manuring.  It  somewhat  resembles  the 
gorad  land  of  the  Jambusar  district  of  Broach 
ZiUa.  Goradu  kanetar  is  goradu  irrigated  either 
from  wells,  rivers,  or  tanlra;  Qoradu  kuvetar  is 
dry  goradu ;  Goradu  padar  ia  the  poorest  descrip- 
tion. The  kharif  crops  are  mostly  grown  on  it, — 
arad,  bajra,  banti,  baota,  bhinda,  TOgen  or  rigna, 
chana  or  gram,  chola,  chillies,  cotton,  dhangar  or 
dry  rice  in  small  quantities,  erandi,  garden  products, 
govar,  jowar,  kang,  math,  mung,  pan,  sugar-cane, 
tobacco,  tur,  tal,  and  vaL 

Gorat,  of  Bombay,  seems  to  be  the  same  as  goradu.  It 
is  a  sandy  soil  of  a  Ught-brown  colour,  and  varying 
from  a  reddish -yellow  to  brown,  quite  free  from 
stones.  It  absorbs  the  rain  rapidly,  and  never 
presents  a  broken  surface  in  the  dry  season  nor  a 
muddy  one  in  the  wet.  Fine  water  is  found  in 
almost  everv  part  of  it  at  30  or  35  feet  from  the 
surface.  This  soil  is  often  watered  and  used  as 
baghait  or  garden  land.  It  is  one  of  the  richest 
descriptions  of  soil,  and  produces  in  rapid  succes- 
sion the  most  luxuriant  crops ;  it  abounds  with 
fine  trees,  growing  to  the  largest  size,  and  having 
the  most  fiourishing  appearance.  It  requires  to  be 
well  manured.  From  its  great  fertility  the  weeding 
is  more  troublesome  and  expensive  than  in  other 
lands,  the  cost  of  cultivating  it  being  altogether 
double  that  of  the  inferior  black  soil.  The  crops 
mostly  produced  are  the  kharif  crops,  and  very 
little  cotton  or  rawi  jawar  is  grown  on  it.  Dhan 
or  grain  and  kathor  or  pulse  are  sown  in  it  at  the 
same  time.  The  other  principal  articles  are  bajra, 
baota,  kodra,  javar  (alittle),  kapas  (alittle),  dhangar, 
.  dry  rice  in  small  quantities,  math,  tuwar,  tal, 
erandi,  val,  mung,  arad,  chola,  govar,  banti, 
chana  (gram),  kang,  bhinda,  pau  (indigo),  tobacco, 
sugar-cane,  begen  or  rigna,  chillies,  plantains. 

Gorcharan,  of  Bombay,  common  pasture.  « 

Gothan,  of  Bombay,  ground  set  apart  for  cattle  pastur- 
age. 

Gowria,  of  Oudh,  a  variety  of  paddy  sown  in  June  and 
October. 

Har,  of  Oudh,  a  block  or  tract  of  land  in  a  village,  of 
the  same  quality. 

Hari,  of  Bombay,  the  third  crop,  succeeding  the  kharif 
or  monsoon  crop,  and  the  rabi  or  second  crop.  It 
consists  generally  of  kang  (Panicum  Italicum)  and 
chana  (Oicer  arietinum),  and  the  poorer  kinds  of 
grain,  brought  forward  during  the  hot  season  by 
irrigation. 

Harte  kunta,  of  Coorg,  a  clod-crusher. 

Hemanta,  of  Bengal,  the  cold  months;  a  rice  crop 
ripening  in  December. 


other   crops,    which   are   sown    in  October   and 


November,  and  are  reaped  in  February,  March, 
and  April.  The  kharif  or  autumn  crops  are  sown 
before  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  rains  in  June  and 
July,  and  reax>ed  at  their  close  in  October,  Novem- 
ber, and  December  ;  generally,  in  Bengal,  all  crops 
reaped  at  the  closing  months  of  the  year.  The 
outlying  fields,  which  are  lightly  cultivated,  yielding 
one  crop  annually,  are  called  j>alo,  also  ek-fardi,  also 
ek-fasli.  Do-fasli,  also  Jutiyan,  are  lands  which 
bear  two  harvests  a  year. 

€kidde,  of  Coorg,  an  irrigated  field.  In  Bombay,  wet  or 
paddy  lands  fit  for  rice  cultivation,  or  on  which 
rice  is  grown. 

€ratnui,  of  Bombay,  open  pasture  ground  nnsuited  for 
cultivation. 

Oharbai,  of  Oudh,  irrigation  done  by  hand. 

(ioera  or  Nyain  is  a  term  applied  only  to  lands  in  the 
vicinity  of  wells  and  villages,  which  are  abundantly 
irrigated  and  manured.  Actual  desert  soil  is  called 
thul. 

Gobani,  Gorat,  Bhumi,  and  Goind,  land  round  a  village. 

€k)ind,  manured  land  around  a  village. 

Gojai,  of  Bengal  and  Oudh,  a  crop  of  wheat  and  barley 
grown  together. 

Gomala,  of  Mysore,  land  set  apart  for  grazing  pasture 
land. 

Goradu,  of  Bombay,  land  of  light  colour,  var^ring 
from  almost  mere  sand  to  soil  of  the  richest  quality. 
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Jal,  of  Bengal,  water.    Jali-dhan,  a  rice  crop  sown  in 

marshy  land  about  April,  and  reaped  about  July. 
Jawaru,  ot  Central   Doab,   as  much  land  as  can  be 

Eloughed  by  a  pair  (jora)  of  bullocks  at  Dehli  in 
alf  a  day. 

Jeelun,  of  Bombay,  thePe-cottah  of  the  Tamil  country, 

Jethi-dhan,  in  Oudh,  a  rice  sown  in  April  along  the 
banks  of  rivers,  or  where  water  is  still  lying,  and 
cut  in  Jeth.  Jethi  sawan  (Panicum  frumenta- 
ceum). 

Jot,  in  Bengal  and  N.W.  Provinces,  the  land  held  by  a 
cultivator.    Jotidar,  the  actual  cultivator. 

Kabar,  a  black  soil  of  the  N.W.  Provinces  of  inferior 
quality  to  mar. 

Kach'hi,  of  Oudh,  garden  lands. 

Kacho,  of  Sind,  alluvial  land  thrown  up  by  the  river 
Indus. 

Kali,  of  the  Mahratta,  is  arable  land  in  ffeneral,  but 
named  from  its  black  colour.  It  is  a  black  soil  or 
mould,  and  land  of  a  superior  (|uality ;  the  under- 
lying ground  in  the  Dang  receiving  and  retaining 
moisture  during  the  cold  season,  and  especially  fit 
for  wheat  and  other  spring  crops. 

Kali  bhui,  of  Bombay,  regur  or  black  cotton  soil ;  it  Is 
the  soil  of  the  great  volcanic  district  of  the  Dekhan 
north  to  Malwa,  Ahmadabad,  Broach  CoUectorate, 
Kaira,  Kattyawar,  and  Surat.  It  is  very  retentive 
of  moisture.  The  crops  sown  on  it  are  jowar  (Sorghum 
vulgare),  kapas  or  cotton,  gahun  or  wheat,  dan- 
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gar  or  dry  rice,  chana,  the  Cicer  arietiuum,  Bengal 

gram,  c.istor-oil  plant,  rape  seed  (Rata  tallar  tall), 

mang  (Phaseolua  xnungo),  and  tour. 
Kali  chunknri,  black  cotton  soil  overlying  lime,  which 

renders  it  very  unproductive. 
Kalr,  of  N. W.  Provinces,  barren  land  uncuUuitible  from 

reh  efflorescence,  salt,  or  other  reason. 
Kalr  is  a  salt  efflorescence  which  is  observed  in  many 

{places.  Sometimes  it  extends  over  large  tracts  of 
and,  rendering  them  almost  entirely  unproductive ; 
they  are  called  kalri  zamin. 

Kalrati,  saline  land. 

Kanwai,  Hind.,  clayey  soil,  in  Puranya,  in  muddy 
hollows,  which  m  the  dry  season  is  formed  into 
detached  nodules  by  the  action  of  underground 
springs. 

Kapale,  uf  Mysore,  apparatus  for  raising  water  for 
irrigating  fields  from  a  well  or  tank,  worked  by 
oxen  on  an  inclined  plane. 

Kar  or  Kant,  in  the  south  of  the  Peninsula,  the  chief 
rice  crop,  watered  in  October,  November,  and 
December  by  the  rains  of  the  N.W.  monsoon.  In 
the  northern  districts  it  is  the  crop  sown  in  April, 
and  reaped  in  June  or  July. 

Knras,  of  Berar,  land  at  foot  and  top  of  hills. 

Kashtgar,  of  Sind ;  Kashtkar,  of  Bengal,  a  cultivator. 

Kasbthar  mirasi,  a  hereditary  tenant. 

Kaahthar  pahi,  a  non-resident  tenant. 

Kashtkar  dehi,  of  Bengal,  a  resident  cultivator. 

Katta.  In  the  Northern  Gircani,  katta  regur  is  a  stiff 
loam,  and  katta  sauda  a  black  soil,  from  Katta, 
p.  clod  of  earth. 

Kowaldas,  Maiir.,  is  a  black  soil. 

Khadar  or  Khadir,  Hind.,  low  or  alluvial  lands  easy  of 
irrigation,  and  especially  fit  for  rice  cultivation  ; 
also  rice  beds  or  i>atches  of  ground  surrounded  by 
low  banks,  so  as  to  confine  the  water  and  moisten 
the  ground  for  rice  cultivation.  In  some  places, 
moist,  alluvial  ground,  on  which  barley  and  wheat 
are  grown. 

Khajan,  a  salt  marsh  or  meadow  land ;  land  near  the 
sea  shore  or  inlets,  and  liable  to  be  flooded. 

Khaki  is  a  soil  or  land  that  cannot  be  irrigated,  and 
depends  wholly  on  rain. 

Kbalati,  Mahr.,  low  rice  grounds  about  a  village.  Low 
country  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Malabnr  coast, 
descending  from  the  Sahyadri  mountains  to  the 
sea. 

Khar,  Kshar,  or  Karu,  alkali,  alkaline  earth,  soda,  im- 
pure carbonate  of  potash  or  soda. 

Kharif,  the  autumnal  harvest,  the  crops  of  which  were 
sown  before  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  rains,  in 
June  or  July,  and  reaped  at  their  close,  in  October, 
November,  and  December. 

Kharpi,  of  Bombay,  a  trowel,  a  spade,  a  small  hoe. 

Kharril,  resembling  the  mar  of  Bundelkhand,  is  a  black 
earth  common  in  the  lowlands  and  in  the  plateau 
south  of  the  Ganges.  It  produces  a  good  spring 
crop  without  irrigation,  but  its  character  is  much 


Lavani ,  of  Bombay,  agriculture,  cultivation.  Lavanidar, 

cultivator. 
Lay,  of  Burma,  a  paddy  field. 

Lewa,  of  Bengal,  nee  field  prepared  for  broadcastsowiDg. 
Made  bhumi,  of  J^mbay,  land  in  the  bed  of  a  tank  or 

river. 
Maduri,  Saksk.,  land  beyond  the  influence  of  the  sea, 
free  from  any  saline  impregnation ;  in  oppontioo 
to  namaki  or  saline  lands,  or  such  as,  having  been 
washed  by  the  tide,  salt  can  be' made  from. 
Magani,   Karn.,  Tel.,  wet   cultivation   by  artifidsl 

irrigation. 

Majal,  of  Mysore,  a  second  class  of  rice  land,  jieldiog 

one  crop  of  rice  and  one  of  vegetables  or  dry  graiju. 

Makha,  of  Mysore,  rains  falling  between  14th  and  27tb 

August ;  tobacco  and  wheat  are  sown  at  this  time. 

Makki,  culturable  land  covered  with  thick  jangle ;  the 

worst  kind  of  rice  land. 
Malai,  Mahr.,  alluvial  deposits. 
Mal-zamin,  Mahr.,  open  country,  barren  or  nneulti- 
vated  plain ;  lands  of  inferior  quality  or  on  the 
sides  of  hills  or  on  ridges,  which,  although  they 
can  be  ploughed,  cannot  be  irrigated,  and  produce 
only  autumnal  crops. 
Manal,    Tam.,  sand.      Manalachari,  soil  mixed  with 

sand.     Manal  taram,  sandy  soil. 
Manavari,  of  the  Tamils  of  Madras,  rice  crop  depending 

solely  on  rain,  not  being  irrigated. 
Mani,  of  Coorg,  unculturable  fields  on  a  high  level,  on 

which  water  will  not  remain. 
Manjh,  Hind.,  or  manjha  land  is  that  lying  between 
the  land  in  the  immediate  proximity  of  a  yillngo 
and  that  on  the  boundaries  of  its  lands.    It  is  con 
sidered  the  second  sort  of  land  in  point  of  fertilit  j. 
In  Oudh,  marsh  land  bordering  on  lakes  or  rivers. 
Mannut  Tam.,  soil.    Four  kinds  of  rice-field  soils  are 
reckoned  in  Coorg,  vix.— 
Adimannu,  low-lying  soil,  which  is  considered  the 
best,  because  it  receives  the  nourishment  from 
all  above  it. 
Karimannu,  black  soil  unfit  for  rice  culture. 
Talemannu,  top  soil  (i.e.  best  soil). 
Nadumannu,  middle  (moderately  good)  soil. 
Other  nine  kinds  of  soil  are  recognised  in  Coorg  ' 
Arasinamannu,  yellow  earth. 
Eremannu,  clayey  soil. 
I^subumannu,  sandy  soil. 
Kalur  mannu,  unproductive  soil. 
Kallu  mannu,  stony  soiL 
Kcnipu  mannu,  red  earth. 
Cboulu  mannu,  unproductive  saline  soil. 
Jedimannu,  clay,  potters'  earth. 
Bilimannu,  white  earth,  white  clay. 
Mar  or  Maar,  HiND.,  in  the  N.W.  Provinces,  a  stiff 
clay  or  loamy  soil,  with  some  sand  and  vegetable 
mould  ;  a  variety  of  it  is  called  kabar.     In  Bundel- 
khand it  means  a  rich,  black  loam.     See  Porva. 
Marul,   Mahr.,   soil  of   a  light-black  colour  on  the 
banks  of  rivers. 


improved  if  sand  is  spread  over  the  surface ;  other-  >  Marwa,  GuJ.,  one  of  tho  two  principal  sorts  of  soil  in 


wise  it  is  liable  to  dry  up  into  deeply-fissured 

masses  of  hardened  chty. 
Khed-waluyak,  of  Bombay,  arable,  fit  for  cultivation. 
Khejar  xamin,  of  Sind,  bad  land. 
Khet,  Hind.,  a  field.    Kheti  or  Kheti  wari  or  Khet 

karn,  agriculture,  cultivation. 
Kiari,  of  Bombay,  a  bed  in  a  garden  or  field. 
KuUai,   Tam.,  dry  soil,  high  ground  not  capable  of 

artificial  in  igatiou.     Kollai  payir,  grain  growing  on 

high  ground. 
K(dpe,  uf  Bombay,  a  hoe  drawn  by  bullocks. 
Korkul,  of  Bombay,  land  spoiled  for  cultivation  by 

running  water. 
Kos,  of  Bombay,  a  leather  bag  for  drawing  water  from 


Gujerat ;  a  sandy  soil  of  a  light-brown  colour, 
rapidly  absorbing  rain,  and  having  water  at  no 
great  depth.  It  requires  manure,  but,  treated  pro- 
perly, yields  the  best  croiie  both  as  to  quality  and 
quantity  ;  valuable  for  wheat  and  cotton. 

Mattiara,  Hind.,  a  rich,  clayey  soil,  mixed  with  a  small 
proportion  of  sand,  one- tenth  of  ailex,  and  the  rest 
all  uvial  mould.  Matyar  is  the  equivalent  HindostiBi 
term  of  rohi,  misar  of  misi,  and  dumat  of  doshaki- 

Mera,  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  the  ruali  of  HiDda- 
Stan ;  has  many  varieties ;  some  very  good,  and 
equal  to  the  best  doshahi. 

MettA,  Tel.,  high  and  dry  land  not  capable  of  irriga* 
tion,  but  depending  on  the  rain ;  unfit  for  rioe. 


a  well ;  these  are  of  two  kinds,  the  Bamia  kos  and  |  Misan,  Hind.,  a  soil  mixed  of  clay  and  sandy  sometimes 


Sundia  kos. 

Kshetra,  a  field  cultivation,  crop. 

Kyadee  or  Kyado,  the  bed  prepared  for  rice  growing, 
with  or  without  artificial  irrigation. 

Kyne,  of  Burma,  vegetable  cultivation. 

Ky-ne-myay.  garden  land  near  water,  not  cultivated 
during  thd  rainy  season. 

Latecite  soil  ii  not  very  productive,  and  if  not  continu- 
ously cultivated  the  laterite  rock  becomes  hard 
and  bare,  and  checks  all  vegetation. 


considered  as  the  best  kind  of  soil. 
Mowat  or  Mawat,  Mahr.,  soil  of  a  mixed  kind,  of  a 

light-black  colour. 
Mula,  of  Mysore,  rains  falling  between  12th  and  S.^tb 

December.    Oumin,  coriander,  tobaeeo,  and  other 

seeds  are  sown  at  this  time. 
Mungari,  of  Bombay,  the  eftrly  crop  which  is  sova 

about  the  beginning  of  the  rains,  and  reaped  esrlr 

in  the  cold  weather ;  in  Mysore,  the  rains  of  the 

S.W.  monsoon. 
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My '81,  BuBM.,  land.  My-ai-loot.  of  Burma,  waste  land. 

Myal,  Malbal.,  lands  on  which  rice  plants  are  sown 
thickly  for  the  purpose  of  transplanting;  land 
watered  by  rain. 

Nachehu,  Tel.,  waste  land  overrun  with  knot-grass. 

Nijuzi,  in  the  Hyderabad  assigned  districts,  land  lying 
fallow  from  exhaustion  of  soil. 

Nunjah,  Nanjai,  in  Madras,  irrigated  land  in  distinction 
to  Pnnjah  dry  land. 

Obar  land  is  of  two  kinds,  todah  and  khil.  Todah  are 
those  little  hanging  fields  like  steps  rising  one  above 
another,  and  are  built  up  at  their  lower  edge  with 
stones,  and  which  are  liable  to  destruction  by  b€ing 
washed  down  when  the  rain  is  violent.  If  the  land 
be  good,  it  is  called  *  awal  kism '  or  first  class ;  if 
stony  and  bad,  *duyam  kism'  or  second  class. 
Khil  land  is  that  which  is  broken  up  with  the  hoe 
on  the  steep  slopes  of  a  hill ;  it  is  too  steep  to 
be  ploughed.  These  kinds  of  soil  are  observable 
through  many  hill  districts.  In  the  hill  districts 
bordering  on  the  Ambala  divisions,  and  Kotahah 
in  the  Ambala  district,  the  land  is  divided  into 
kulahu,  land  watered  by  kul  (water-courses  sup- 
plied from  an  artificial  pond  formed  b^  damming 
up  the  hill  streams),  and  obar,  which  is  the  same 
as  barani,  land  dependent  on  rain  for  its  irrigation. 

Oosur  soil  appears  to  be  formed  by  a  superabundance 
of  one  or  other  of  the  salts  or  their  bases,  which 
are  brought  to  the  surface  from  the  beds  below, 
and  not  carried  off  or  taken  back  into  these  beds. 
It  is  known  that  salts  of  ammonia  are  injurious  to 
plants,  unless  combined  with  organic  acids,  supplied 
to  the  soil  by  decayed  vegetable  or  animal  matter. 
This  matter  is  necessary  to  combine  with,  and  fix, 
the  ammonia  in  the  soil,  and  give  it  out  to  the 
plants  as  they  require  it.  It  is  possible  that 
nitrates  may  superabound  in  the  soil  from  the 
oxidisement  of  the  nitrogen  of  a  superfiuity  of 
ammonia.  The  natives  say  that  all  land  may  be- 
come oosur  from  neglect ;  and,  when  oosur,  can 
never  be  made  to  bear  crops,  after  it  has  been  left 
long  fallow,  tUl  it  has  been  flooded  with  rain-water 
for  two  or  three  seasons,  by  means  of  artificial  em- 
bankments, and  then  well  watered,  manured,  and 
ploughed.  When  well  tilled  in  this  way,  all  but 
the  very  worst  kinds  of  oosur  are  said  to  bear 
tolerable  crops.  In  the  midst  of  a  plain  of  barren 
ooaur  land,  which  has  hardly  a  tree,  shrub,  or  blade 
of  grass,  are  seen  small  oases,  or  patches  of  low  land, 
in  which  accumulated  rain-water  lies  for  several 
months  every  year,  covered  with  stout  grasses  of 
different  kinds,  a  sure  indication  of  ability  to  bear 
good  crops  under  good  tillage.  From  very  bad 
oosur  lands,  common  salt  or  saltpetre,  or  both,  are 
obtained  by  digging  out  and  washing  the  earth, 
and  then  removing  the  water  by  evaporation.  The 
clods  in  the  mattiyar  soil  not  only  retain  moisture, 
and  give  it  out  slowly  as  required  by  the  crops,  but 
they  give  shelter  and  coolness  to  the  young  and 
tender  shoots  of  grain  and  pulse.  Trees,  shrubs, 
and  plants  of  all  kinds  everywhere  derive  carbonic 
acid  gas  and  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere,  snd 
decompose  them  for  their  own  use  in  the  same 
manner. 

Pada,  Padusai-a,  Padakara,  Uttarapada,  Padit,  and 
Padya  are  Mahrati  terms  for  lallow  or  unculti- 
vated lands. 

Paiwast,  in  N.W.  Provinces  and  Bengal,  alluvial 
accretions. 

Pallamu,  Tel.,  low-lying  ground. 

Panmpa  or  Paramba,  Malkal.,  garden  land,  a  private 
estate. 

Parampoku,  in  Mysore,  uncultivable  land. 

Parti,  in  N.W.  Provinces,  fallow  land. 

Pasama  or  Pasama  kur,  of  the  Malealam  country,  from 
Pasa,  paste  or  glue,  is  the  best  quality  of  soil ;  it 
is  adhesive  and  tenacious. 

PatIa,  Til.,  is  rice  land  yielding  an  intermediate  crop 
between  the  first  and  second  crops,  being  under 
water  during  the  wet  season. 

Pilots  is  a  poor,  friable,  yellow  or  dark-red  coloured 
soil,  which  does  not  retain  moisture. 

Podu,  Tel.,  land  eleaied  recently  from  thicket  and 
prepared  for  cultivation. 

Punchanilam,    Tam.,  also   Punchppattam,   Malbal., 


wet  land,  or  land  capable  of  utigation  and  of  bear- 
ing rice  crops. 

Punja,  properly  Punshey,  Tam.,  land  not  admitting  of 
complete  irrigation,  and  unfit  for  rice  crops,  but 
bearing  dry  crops.     It  is  the  converse  of  nanjai. 

Pur,  of  Oudh,  a  large  leather  bucket  for  drawing 
water  from  wells,  by  bullocks  or  by  hand. 

Puma,  of  Bombay,  a  spud. 

Purvabhadia,  in  Mysore,  a  rain  commencing  between 
the  2d  and  14th  March.  Pui*vashadha,  a  rain  be- 
tween 26th  December  and  7th  January.  Cumin, 
coriander,  tobacco,  and  other  seeds  are  then  sown. 
Pushia,  a  rain  between  17th  and  30th  July,  when 
grain  is  sown. 

Purwa  is  a  reddish  soU  in  Bundelkhand,  a  mixture  of 
sand  and  clay,  yielding  191  lbs.  of  cotton  per  acre, 
two-sevenths  being  the  proportion  of  cleaned  cotton. 
Mar  or  Maura,  black  marl  of  Bundelkhand,  of  the 
first  quality,  is  the  most  productive  soil  in  the 
country  for  cotton,  and  yields  on  an  average  28G 
lbs.  of  cotton  per  acre,  one-third  being  the  produce 
of  clean  cotton  to  the  raw  produce.    See  Mar. 

Rabi.     See  Kharif. 

Rakar  is  the  poorest  of  all  the  soils,  and  is  only  pro- 
ductive wnen  the  rains  are  abundant.  It  has  a 
large  mixture  of  kankar  in  it. 

Rakh  or  Rakhai,  Ubdu,  a  grazing  and  timber  preserve. 

Ramp  or  Rampadi,  of  Bombay,  a  weeding  plough  or 
hoe.  The  Ramph  or  Kalpi,  Hathia,  Rampdi,  and 
Danda  are  of  different  sizes. 

Ranwa,  waste  or  woody  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
town  or  village. 

Rasi,  Maleal.,  is  a  mixed  soil,  consisting  of  sand  and 
clay.  Rasi  kur,  poor  light  soil.  Rasi  pasama  kur, 
middling  sort  soil. 

Rausli  is  a  light  loam,  producing  all  crops  except  rice. 
It  is  soft  and  easily  worked,  consisting  of  clay  and 
sand ;  it  is  mostly  like,  though  superior  to,  the 
doshahi  in  the  Panjab  series. 

Reg,  Per8.,  also  Ret,  Hjnd.,  sand. 

Regur,  also  Kali  bhumi,  Hind.,  Regati,  Can.,  and 
Regada,  Regstti,  Tel.,  the  cotton  soil  and  black 
cotton  soil  of  Europeans,  is  a  black  soil,  the  wonder 
of  all  who  have  seen  it.  David  Boswell  Reid  says 
(Edin.  Phil.  Joum.,  1829)  it  consists  of  silica  in  a 
minute  state  of  division,  with  portions  of  lime, 
alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron.  The  proportion  of 
vegetable  and  animal  debris  appears  to  be  very 
small ;  minute  portions  of  the  roots  of  vegetables 
are  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  It  fuses  readily 
before  the  blow-pipe  into  a  dry,  black  slag.  Dr. 
Yoysey  fused  it  into  a  thick  glsss.  In  composition 
it  nearly  resembles  that  of  basalt.  It  is  spread 
over  the  great  volcanic  outburst  of  the  Dekhan, 
varying  in  depth  from  2  to  30  feet.  It  is  the  larger 
part  of  the  soil  of  Western  Gujerat,  occurs  largely 
in  Malwa,  through  Berar,  over  all  the  Western 
Dekhan,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Hyderabad  territories. 
It  is  observed  in  the  Southern  Mahratta  country, 
and  in  large  tracts  of  the  Ceded  Districts.  It  is 
less  common  in  Mysore,  but  farther  south  is  again 
seen  in  continuous  sheets  from  6  to  20  feet  thick 
below  the  Salem  break,  covering  the  lower  plain  of 
Coimbatore,  Madura,  Salem,  Trichinopoly,  Tanjore, 
Bamnad,  and  Tinnevelly,  to  the  vicinity  of  Capo 
Comorin.  The  purest  regur  is  of  a  deep  bluish- 
black  colour,  or  greemsh  or  dark-grevish  black, 
shining ;  when  placed  in  water,  it  crumbles  slowly, 
with  emission  of  air  bubbles,  and  forms  a  tenacious 
paste.  When  moistened,  it  gives  out  an  argillaceous 
odour.  Before  the  blow -pipe  it  melts  into  a  greemsh 
glass  or  dark  slag.  Mr.  Reid  fused  some  of  it  in  a 
large  covered  crucible  placed  in  a  furnace  into  a 
solid  mass,  on  the  surface  of  which  a  crust  of  oxide 
of  iron  formed.    Dr.  M^Leod  found  it  composed  of 
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The  muriate  and  carbonate  of  soda  are  frequently 
accidental  ingredients  in  the  composition  of  the 
regur.  ^^^7  render  it  sterile  when  in  large 
quantities.  Captain  Allardyce  Informed  Captain 
Newbold  that  toe  regur  of  Trichinopoly  does  not 
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fase,  ftDil  contains  imbedded  crystals  of  pare 
mineral  carbon,  which  are  converted  before  the 
blow-pii)e  into  a  white  ash.  The  best  kinds  of  this 
soil  are  rarely  suffered  to  lie  fallow,  except  by 
accident,  and  never  receive  manure,  which  is  even 
supposed  to  lessen  its  fertility.  It  has  yielded 
annually,  crop  after  crop,  for  upwards  of  2000 
years  (usually  in  triennial  rotation),  of  cotton, 
sorghum,  and  wheat,  or  bajri  (Penicillaria),  without 
receiving  any  aid  from  the  hand  of  man,  except  an 
annual  scratching  Mrith  a  small  plough,  and  a 
decennial,  or  still  more  seldom,  clearing  of  nuth 
grass  by  means  of  the  large  plough.  It  is  irrigated 
solely  by  the  dews  and  rains  of  heaven.  It  is  re- 
markably retentive  of  moisture.  Dr.  Tumbull 
Christie  thoroughly  dried  a  portion  of  it  by  a  heat 
nearly  sufficient  to  char  paper.  He  then  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere  of  a  moderately  damp  apartment 
2615*6  grains  of  it,  and  found  after  a  few  days  it 
had  gained  147*1  grains.  He  now  exposed  it  to  an 
atmosphere  saturated  with  moisture,  and  found 
that  the  weight  increased  daily  till  the  end  of  a 
few  weeks,  when  it  was  found  to  weigh  2828*4 
grains.  The  soU  had  therefore  gained  212*8  grains, 
ur  about  8  per  cent.  In  wet  weather  the  surface 
is  converted  into  a  deep  tenacious  clay.  During 
the  dry  season,  when  the  crops  are  off  the  ground, 
the  surface  of  regur  exhibits  a  black,  drear  aspect. 
Contracting  under  the  powerful  heat  of  the  sun,  it 
is  divided,  like  the  surface  of  dried  starch,  by 
countless  and  deep  fissures,  into  figures  usually 
affecting  the  pentagon,  hexagon,  and  rhomboid. 
While  the  upper  part  for  a  few  inches  in  depth  is 
dried  to  an  impalpable  powder,  raised  in  clouds  by 
the  wind  and  darkening  the  air,  the  under  portions, 
at  the  depth  of  8  or  10  feet,  retain  their  character 
of  a  hard  black  clay,  approaching  a  rock,  usually 
moist  and  cold,  when  the  surface  dust  has  a  tem- 
perature of  130'.  The  purest  beds  of  regur  contain 
few  rolled  pebbles  of  anv  kind.  Professor  Orlebar 
informed  Captain  Newbold  that  in  Gujerat  it  is 
distinctly  stratified,  and  in  the  Beder  district  it  is 
distinctlv  in  layers,  sometimes  separated  by  thin 
layers  of  sand  or  gravel.  Begur  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  soil  of  the  Peninsula,  and  its  absorbent 
quality  bears  out  the  result  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy's  experiments,  which  showed  that  the  absorb- 
ent power  of  soils  with  respect  to  atmospheric 
moisture,  is  greatest  in  the  most  fertile  soiU.  He 
dried  1000  parts  of  a  celebrated  soil  from  Ormiston 
in  East  Lothian  by  a  heat  amounting  to  212* 
Fahr.,  and  found  that  by  one  hour's  exposure  to  air 
saturated  with  moisture  at  a  temperature  of  62*,  it 
gained  18  grains. 

Regur,  in  the  Bellary  district,  produces  two  kinds 
of  crops,  called  mungari  and  kingari.  It  covers  one 
million  of  acres,  from  1  to  12  feet  deep.  It  has,  mixed 
with  it,decompo8ed  felspar,  gritty  particles  of  quartz, 
and  is  often  covered  witb  angular  quartzose  pebbles ; 
ferruginous  quartz  and  jasper ;  water  is  rarely  found 
in  these  black  lands,  except  at  great  depths.  In 
the  Cuddapah  district,  the  decomposition  of  the 
limestones,  calcareous  veins,  clayslate,  and  sand- 
stones imparts  a  lighter  colour  and  a  looser  texture 
to  the  regur.  Underneath  it  generally  is  a  kankar 
deposit  resembling  white  gravel. 

The  garden  soil  of  Bellaxy  generally  consists  of 
regur  and  mussub  soil,  mixed  with  manure  of 
decayed  animal  and  vegetable  matter. 

In  breaking  up  black  Eoil,  the  fanners  use  a  heavy 
plough  drawn  by  five  to  eight  pairs  of  the  strongest 
cattle,  generally  buffaloes,  and  plough  it  15  inches 
deep.  The  labour  and  expense  is  enormous. 
The  ploughshare  is  a  heavy  three-cornered  block 
of  hard  wood ;  the  bar  is  12  feet  long,  and  besides 
the  ploughman,  two  or  more  drivers  manage  the 
buUocks. 

Mussub  or  mixed  soil  in  the  Ceded  Districts  is 
double  that  of  the  regur.  Red  soil  in  Bellary 
district,  2i  millions  of  acres. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  eranitic  elevations  or  pro- 
truding beds  of  gneiss  and  large  pegmatitio  veins 
of  quartz  and  felroar,  the  debris  of  these  looks  de- 
composes into  a  light  red  soiL  termed  mussub  by 
the  natives,  which  is  only  capable  of  producing  the 


ttiungari  crop.  This  soil  is  sometimes  extensively 
deposited  In  low  situations  by  the  force  of  streams 
or  torrents  of  rain,  when  it  becomes  a  terrein  do 
transports  or  alluvial  soil. 

Reh,  saline  inflorescence,  salts  of  soda  abounding  in 
some  soils,  and  rendering  them  unproduotive.  In 
the  N.W.  Provinces,  the  deterioration  of  land  by 
reh  first  attracted  serious  attention  in  the  villages 
along  the  Western  Jumna  Canal  and  its  brandMS, 
about  Dehli,  Panipat,  Rohtak,  and  KamaL  In 
1857,  Mr.  Sherer,  Joint  Magistrate  of  Aligarh, 
went  on  deputation  to  examine  the  tracts  of  country 
deteriorated,  and  the  picture  presented  by  him  of 
the  suffering  in  some  of  the  villages  was  truly  de- 
plorable. Out  of  580  canal  villages,  59,  or  nearly 
10  per  cent.,  had  been  injured  in  degrees  ranging 
severely  to  partially,  6  per  cent.being  severely  injured. 
The  maximum  appeared  to  be  reached  in  Panipat, 
where  46  villages,  or  19  per  cent.,  were  injured  out 
of  242.  The  salt  effloresces  in  several  parts  of  the 
Panjab  where  there  are  no  canals  at  idl ;  in  these 
places  it  appears  in  land  irrigated  from  wells,  where 
the  water  is  verv  far  from  the  surface.  The  salt 
itself  consists  of  sulphate  of  soda,  with  a  variable 
proportion  of  chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt). 
In  some  of  the  instances  given  by  Dr.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy,  the  percentage  was  high ;  at  Jstfu,  in  Panipat, 
it  was  20  per  cent.,  and  this  consisted  of  abundance 
of  carbonate  of  soda  with  sulphate  and  chloride  of 
sodium  and  lime.  As  far  as  experience  ffoes,  lands 
near  canals,  like  the  old  Hosli,  in  the  Lahore 
district,  constructed  at,  but  not  below,  the  ordinary 
level  of  the  watershed,  are  usually  found  to  be  free 
from  reh  efflorescence.  Drainage  is  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent a  palliative  and  a  cure,  but,  generally  speaking, 
the  farmers  assert  that  fully  impregnated  reh  land 
is  incurable  and  valueless.  In  gardens  and  small 
plots,  it  has  been  found  useful  to  dig  out  the  soil 
to  the  depth  of  two  feet  or  so,  entirely,  and  put 
in  fresh.  Dr.  Brown,  chemical  examiner  for  the 
Panjab,  has  demonstrated  that  nitrate  of  lime 
would  succeed. 

Rohi  is  the  finest  natural  soil,  a  stiff  loam,  which  breaks 
up  into  lai-ge  clods. 

Sada  or  Sara,  Himd.,  the  surface  of  land  long  under 
water,  and  covered  with  smooth,  decaying  vege- 
tation. 

Sailabi,  of  N.W.  Provinces,  land  watered  by  floods  or 
inundations,  and  thoroughlv  soaked. 

Sankhu,  of  Bombay,  fallow  land. 

Seota  is  a  rich  loam  or  mould  of  varying  fertility. 

Seri,  Mahb.,  arable  land  originally,  for  some  cause, 
excluded  from  the  village  assessment;  in  Tebn- 
gana,  land  cultivated  by  ryots  for  the  state ;  also 
waste  land  or  in  dispute ;  also  ploughed  land. 

Shola,  of  Neilgherry  Hills,  a  grove,  a  copse. 

Shor,  of  N.W.  Provinces,  barren  land,  saline,  salt, 
brackish. 

Singa,  in  Bengal,  scoond-class  rice  lands,  inferior  to 
garha,  and  superior  to  bad'b. 

Siwai,  Hind.,  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  suited  for 
any  soil  except  rice. 

Suggi,  of  Coorg,  harvest  time,  spring  harvest. 

Tadal,  Panj.,  Tam.,  high  land,  incapable  of  irrigation. 

Tal,  pi.  Tallaon,  Hind.,  low  ground.  Tal-chua,  light 
land  above  clay,  which  soon  beoomes  soft  an.l 
spongnr  in  wet  weather. 

Tslayari,  Malral.,  a  chief,  a  headman. 

Tarai,  in  N.W.  lYovinces.  low,  moist  lands;  moist, 
marshy  ground  along  tne  banks  of  rivers  or  at  the 
foot  of  the  Himalayas,  but  especially  the  tract 
running  along  the  foot  of  the  first  range  of  the 
Himalayas  for  several  hundred  miles,  and  two  to 
fifteen  miles  broad. 

Taram,  of  Southern  India,  different  kinds  of  araUeland. 

Taw  myay,  of  Burma,  jungle  land. 

Thai,  of  the  Panjab,  grazing  ground. 

Tibbah,  nearly  all  sand,  the  Uiur  of  the  provinoes, 
worth  very  little,  and  only  grows  the  inferior  erops 
of  moth,  mash,  etc 

Tonng,  of  Burma,  a  hilL  Toung  gya,  literallj  hill 
garden,  kumari  cativation« 

TTdave,  in  the  Nuggar  and  Hasan  division  of  Mysore, 
a  jungly  tract,  fit  for  ooffea  planting;  jnngle 
allotted  to  a  yillage  for  pasture,  etc 
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SOJA  HISPID  A. 


SOLANACEii;. 


ITgalA,  Sansk.,  land  alwaya  satorated  with  moisture. 

Uratiya,  BsNO.,  land  unfit  for  cultivation. 

Urava  matti,  Hind.,  free  loose  mould. 

Utera,  of  Bengal,  a  supplementary  crop  grown  amon^t 

the  principal  crops;    it  is  sown  in  rice  after  its 

transplanting. 
Valara,  Quj.,  land  on  which  the  weeds  have  been 

burned  previous  to  sowing. 
Vasel  or  Vaselo,  of  Bombay,  fallow ;  warkas,  of  Bombay, 

dry  cultivation ;  the  poorer  grains,  all  except  rice 

and  pulse. 
Vilai,  Tam.,  high  ground  not  supplied  with  water. 

Yilai-nilam,  fertile  arable  ground. 
Walras,  Guj.,  a  spot  of  land  in  a  jungle  prepared  for 

tillage  by  burning  the  bushes  and  brushwood,  and 

leaving  the  ashes  as  manure. 
Warkas,  Mahb.,  is  a  common  term  for  all  the  grains 

except  rice  and  the  varieties  of  pulse,  and  Warkas- 

zamin  is  soil  suited  for  their  cultivation.    Warkas- 

zamin,  also  land  suited  for  the  dry  cultivation. 
Yerra-chakku,  Tel.,  a  red  sort  of  soil,  containing  a 

small  quantity  of  lime. 
Zamin,  Jamin,  land,  earth.    Gamati  jamin,  in  Bombay, 

is  waste  land  in  a  Bhagdari  village  that  has  been 

taken  up  and  cultivated  after  the  settlement  was 

made. 
— Neiibold;  Bradley^  Report  on  Circar  Dowlat- 
ahad;  Dr,  Tumhull  Christie  in  Madras  Journal, 
Lit.  and  Science,  October  1836  ;  Cal.  Review ; 
Dr,  D.  B,  Reid ;  Ileynes  Tracts ;  Camegy ;  Ward, 
quoting  Colebrooke,  iii.  pp.  105,  115. 

SOJA  HISPIDA.    MoencL,  W.  and  A.,  Grah. 
S.  Japouioa,  Savi,  \  Dolichos  soja,  L.,  Jt(*xb, 


Gari  kulay,  . 
Hwang-ta-tau, 
Mau-tau,   .    . 


Bemo. 
Chin. 


11 


Sov  bean,  . 
Sahuca  bean, 
Bhut,    .     . 


.    .  Eno. 

•    •     »» 
.    .  Pan  J. 

This  plant  is  one  of  the  natural  order  Legom- 
ino^se.  It  grows  in  the  N.W.  Himalaya,  in  Nepal, 
at  Taong  Dong,  in  China,  Japan,  and  the  Moluc- 
cas. It  is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between 
Kampur  and  Sungnani  at  an  elevation  of  6000  feet, 
and  abundant  in  the  Peninsula  of  India,  though 
probably  introduced  there.  The  seeds  resemble 
those  of  the  haricot,  French,  or  kidney  bean,  and 
are  used  by  the  Chinese  to  form  a  favourite  dish, 
called  '  ten-hu '  or  '  tan-hu,*  which  looks  like  curd, 
and  which,  though  insipid  in  itself,  yet  with 
proper  seasoning  is  agreeable  and  wholesome. 
The  Japanese  call  the  seeds  *miso,'  and  put  them 
into  soup,  of  which  they  sometimes  partake  three 
times  a  day.  They  likewise  prepare  with  them 
the  sauce  termed  *sooja,'  which  has  been  cor- 
rupted into  *  soy.'  Soy  is  only  sparingly  used  as 
a  sauce  in  Great  Britain.  It  has  the  character  of 
being  a  useful  stomachic,  but  not  more  so  than 
any  of  the  other  condiments  when  used  with 
moderation.  It  is  the  well-known  Chinese  bean, 
which  constitutes  such  a  large  article  of  trade 
between  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of 
China.  Of  all  vegetable  substances,  it  is  richer  in 
nitrogenous  or  flesh-forming  matter  than  any  jet 
discovered.  There  are  two  varieties,  a  white  and 
a  black,  of  which  the  composition  in  100  parts  is 
as  follows : — 


White  Variety. 

Moisture,  .  .  .  8'(H 
Nitrogenous  matter,  39*18 
Starchy,  ....  30*31 
Fatty  or  oily  matter,  1830 
Hineral  constituents,  4*16 


Black  Variety. 

Moisture,  .  .  .  10*40 
Nitrogenous  matter,  41 '54 
Starchy,  ....  30*82 
Fatty  or  oily  matter,  12*31 
Mineral  constituents,  4*93 


SOJNA  or  Dawut  Hind.  The  science  of  exor- 
cism. 

SOKA.  Hind.  A  blight  from  want  of  water, 
when  the  sugar-cane  dies. 

SOKHA,  among  the  Ho  of  Kolhan,  a  witch- 
finder. 

SOK-PA,  a  colony  of  pure  Mongols,  who  have 
located  themselves  on  the  frontier  of  China  and 
Tibet.  The  words  in  Tibetan  mean  people  of  the 
pasture.  On  the  same  frontier,  likewise,  are  the 
Gyami,  Gyarung,  Takpa,  Manyak,  Thochu,  Sok-pa, 
and  Horpa. 

SOLA.    Beng.,  Hind. 


JBscbynomene  aspera,  L. 
M.  lagenaria,  Laur. 

A  plant  of  Bengal,  Sy 


Hedysarum  lagenarium ,  M, 
Sola,  Phnl  sola,   .    Hind. 

bet,  Assam,  Saharunpur, 


In  China  the  ripe  ovoid  yellow  beans  are  made 
into  bean  curd,  which  is  largely  consumed  by  the 
Chinese  when  vegetables  are  scarce;  it  is  the 
cheese  of  that  race ;  they  are  also  pressed  to  ex- 
tract bean  oil  or  pea  oil. — Eng.  Cyc, ;  Powell, 
Indian  Museum;  Smith, 
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Southern  India,  common  in  moist  places  in  the 
rainy  season.  The  lower  part  of  the  stem  is  rough 
and  scabrous,  as  well  as  tne  legumes.  The  plants 
are  remarkable  for  their  light  and  spongy  texture, 
and  seem  indeed  to  be  composed  almost  entirely 
of  pith,  llie  thicker  stemmed  plants  are  collected 
in  the  dry  months  of  April  and  if  ay,  and  the  light 
pith  substance  applied  to  making  some  kinds  of 
toys,  the  floats  of  fishermen's  nets,  and  cut  into 
thin  slices  and  pasted  together,  for  making  bats, 
which,  being  light  and  having  broad  brims,  are 
well  suited  for  protecting  the  head  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  powerful  Indian  sim,  especially  if  a 
handkerchief  be  put  loosely  into  the  crown  of  the 
hat.  This  substance  has  also  been  employed  for 
lining  drawers  of  natural  history,  and  in  its  tex- 
ture Very  much  resembles  the  substance  called 
rice-paper,  which  is  the  pith  or  stem  of  a  malva- 
ceous  plant  cut  into  thin  slices.  The  larger  plants 
are  particularly  light,  white,  and  spongy. — Roxb. ; 
Voigt, ;  M,  E.  J.  R. 

SOLANACEiE.  LindL  The  nightshade  tribe 
of  plants.  The  following  are  grown  in  Southern 
ana  Eastern  Asia : — 

Lycium  Chinense,  Milt,  Cochin-China,  Canton. 
Capsicum  annuum,  L,,  Roxb.,  South  America. 
C.  baccatum,  L.,  Tropical  America,  Guinea,  India. 
C.  chamacerasus,  Nees,  Moluccas. 
C.  fastigiatum,  Blain,  South  America. 
C.  frutescens,  L.,  East  Indies. 
C.  groesum,  WiUde.,  Nepal. 
C.  Sinense,  Jacq.,  China. 

Solanum  ^thiopicum,  L,,  Ethiopia,  China,  Japan. 
S.  maorodon.  WalL,  Khassya  mountains. 
S.  crassipetalum.  Wall.,  Nepal. 
S.  denticulatum,  Blain,,  Svlhet. 
S.  giganteum,  Jaeq.,  Neilgherries; 
S.  aurioulatum.  Ait.,  Madagascar,  Bourbon,  Mauritius. 
S.  decemdentatum,  Boxb.,  Singapore,  China. 
S.   ferox,  Jj.,    South  Konkan,   Coromandel,    Bengal, 

Penang,  Singapore. 
S.  incertum.  Dun.,  Ben|;al,  Sylhet. 
S.  Indicum,  L.,  all  British  India. 
S.  Jacquini,  Wiltde. ,  all  British  India. 
S.  macrocarpon,  L.,  Peru. 
S.  melongena,  L.,  Palestine. 
S.  nigrum,  L.,  Europe. 

S.  nodiflorum,  Jctcq.,  Brazil,  Guinea,  Mauritius. 
S.  pentapetaloides,  Boxb.,  Brazil. 
S.  pseudocapsicum,  JU,  Madeira. 
Lycopersicum  cerasiforme.  Dun.,  Peru. 
L.  esculentum,  MUL,  America. 
L.  Humboldtii,  Dun.,  Soutii  America. 
Physalis  Peruviana,  Idnn. 
P.  stramonifolia,  Wall.,  Gosainthan. 
P.  tuberosum,  L.,  W.  ooast  of  S.  America 
P.  verbascifolium,  L.,  all  India. 
P.  rubrum.  Mill.,  British  India. 
P.  spirale,  Boocb.,  Sylhet,  Assam. 
P.  torvum,  Swz.,  Bengal. 
P.  alkekengi,  Linn,,  Europe,  Persia. 


SOLANKI. 


SOLANUM  INCERTUM. 


P.  Migalata,  L.,  East  and  West  Indies.  entire  division  of  Hindustan  :    and  Bftffhelcund 

^'  "nc'w  HoUiiid!^  ^"*  ^°*^'**'  Archipelago,  Nepal,    hag  now  been  ruled  ior  many  centuries  by  the 
P.  Peruviana,  X.,  Peru,  Eaat  Indies. 


P.  pahescens,  1/.,  America,  India. 

P.  somnifera,  Nats,  Ooromandel,  Konkans,  Gajerat. 

Nicandra   phyaaloides,    Gartn,,    Pern,    Chili,    North 

America. 
Datara  alba,  Humph.,  all  India. 
D.  ferox,  X.,  Himalaya,  Nepal,  Gochin-China,  China. 
D.  inerrais,  J  acq.,  Abyssinia. 
D.  metel,  Z/.,  Canaries,  Africa. 
D.  stramoniam,  X.,  South  America,  Europe,  North 

Africa,  North  Asia. 
D.  suaveolens,  WHlde.,  Peru,  Chili,  Mexico.' 
D.  tatula,  Linn,y  America. 
Nicotiaua  Bonariensis,  Lehm.,  Buenos  Ayres. 
N.  ceriuthoides,  Homem,  —  ? 
N.  fruticosa,  X.,  —  ? 
N.  glutinosa,  X.,  Peru,  South  America. 
N.  paniculata,  X.,  Peru. 
N.  plumbaginifolia,  Viv.,  Rio  Qrande. 
N.  quad  rival  vis,  Pursh.,  North  America. 
N.  rustica,  L.,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America. 
N.  tabacum,  X.,  all  the  world. 
Petunia  nyctaginiflora,  Jiws.,  South  Amerioa. 
llysociamus  albus,  Z.,  Europe,  Tauria. 
H.  Canariensis,  Ker.,  Canaries. 
H.  muticus,  L.,  Arabia,  Egypt. 
H.  niger,  Linn.,  Europe,  Caucasus,  North  India. 
Atropa  belladonna,  Linn.,  N.  Europe,  Kanawar. 
Manciragora  officinarum. 

Some  of  this  family  are  deleterious,  some  have 
narcotic  qualities.  The  tubers  of  such  as  produce 
them  are  amylaceous  and  nutritive.  The  leaves  are 
generally  narcotic,  but  lose  that  quality  by  boiling. 
The  fruits  which  are  red  or  yellow  are  acid  and 
eatable,  as  the  alkakengi,  tomato,  and  capsicum ; 
those  which  are  black  or  purple  are  deleterious, 
AS  the  mandrake,  belladonna,  thorn-apple,  ben- 
bane,  oestrum,  etc.  Atropa  belladonna,  Z.,  the 
fiuchi  of  the  Sutlej,  is  found  wild  in  Kanawar  at 


descendants  of   Sid  Rae.      Besides  Bandugurh, 
there  are  minor  chieftainships  still  in  Gujerat  of 
the  Baghela  tribe.    Of  these,  Pitapur  and  Theraud 
are  the  most  conspicuous.     One  of  the  chieftains 
of  the  second  class  in  Mewar  is  a  Sotanki,  and 
traces  his  line  immediately  from  Sid  Rae ;  this  is 
the  chief  of  Rupnagurh,  whose  stronghold  com- 
mands one  of  the  passes  leading  to  Mar  war,  and 
whose  family  annals  would  furnish  a  fine  picture 
of  the  state  of  border  feuds.     The  Solanki  is 
divided  into  sixteen  branches.    The  name  of  the 
Baghela  subdivision  is  from  Bbag  Rao,  the  son  of 
Sid  Rae,  though  the  bards  have  another  tradition 
for  its  origin.    Tod  (Rajasthan,  pp.  80  and  97) 
styles  the  Anhalwara  family  SoUuki  and  Chalukya. 
SOLANUM,  a  genus  of  the  natural  order  Solau- 
acesD.    Upwards  of  400  species  of  plants  belonging 
to  this  genus  have  been  eDumerated,  including  many 
with  apparently  very  opposite  properties.     The 
tomato,  the  egg-plant,  and  the  potato,  with  the 
various   species    of   poisonous    nightshades,  are 
found  united  so  closely  by  botanical  characters, 
that  it  is  impossible  generally  to  separate  them. 
The  properties  of  these  plants,  however,  do  not 
differ  in  kind  bub  in  degree ;  and  the  berries  and 
leaves,  and  even  the  tubers  when  uncooked,  of 
the  potato,  possess  in  a  mild  degree  the  narcotic 
properties  of  the  poisonous  nightshades      Many 
of  them  have  also  very  handsome  flowers.     S. 
Jacquini  is  considered  by  the  native  practitioners 
of  Indiaas an  expectorant  S.  i£thiopicum,  Willde., 
is  a  native  of  Ethiopia,  China,  and  Japan.    Two 
varieties  are  recordea,— one,  the  S.  violaceuni,  is  a 
native  of  China,  and  the  fruit  is  frequently  eaten 
in  tliat  country  as  a  dessert.     It  has  a  large 


8500  feet.     It  is  stated  to  be  burned  in  order  to  ,  spheroid  oval  berry  of  a  red  colour.    The  other 

kill  fleas.  variety  is  the  S.  sesculentum,  having  a  prickly 

A  Chinese  plant  called  Tso-na-ts'au,  one  of  the    stem,  and  small  yellow  berries  of  the  oza  of  pc«B. 


Solanaceae,  with  an  appended  account  of  a  similar 
drug  called  Yah-puh-lu,  from  the  country  of  the 
Hun  or  Uigur,  is  described  in  the  Pen-Tt»*au  as  a 
plant  producing  profound  ansesthesia,  during 
which  operations  may  be  performed  with  perfect 
freedom  from  pain.  The  effects  are  said  to  last 
for  three  days,  and  to  resemble  those  from  the 
Atropa  mandragora, — Stewart;   Voigt;  Smith, 

SOLANKI  or  Chalukya.  The  history  of  this 
branch  of  the  four  Agnicula  Rajputs  cannot  be 
traced  to  such  periods  of  antiquity  as  the  Pramara 
or  Chauhan.  The  tradition  of  the  bard  makes  the 
Solanki  important  as  princes  of  Suru  on  the 
Ganges,  before  the  Tuihtor  obtained  Kanouj. 
Their  capital  was  to  India  what  Venice  was  to 
Europe,  the  entrepot  of  the  products  of  both  the 
eastern  and  western  hemispheres.  It  fully  re- 
covered the  shock  given  by  Mahmud  and  the 
desultory  wars  of  his  successors;  and  Sid  Rae 
Jye  Singh,  the  seventh  from  the  founder,  was  at 
the  head  of  the  richest,  if  not  the  most  warlike, 
kingdom  of  India.  The  lieutenants  of  Shahab-ud  < 
Din  disturbed  the  close  of  KomarpaPs  reign; 
and  his  successor,  Ballo  Muldeo,  closed  this 
dynasty  in  S.  1284  (a.d.  1228),  when  a  new 
dynasty,  called  the  Baghela  (descendants  of  Sid 
like)  under  Beesildeo,  succeeded.  Though  the 
stem  of  the  Solanki  was  thus  uprooted,  many  of 
its  branches  ^Sachss)  had  fixed  themselves  in 
other  soils.  Tne  must  conspicuous  of  these  is  the 
Ha^^teU  family,  which    gave   its   name   to  ao 


— Eng.  Cyc. ;  Roxb, ;  Mason  ;  Voigt 
SOLANUM  DULCAMARA. 

Shuh-yang-tsHuen,    Chin.    Buba-barik,      .    .   Hind. 
Ku-kia,    ....       „ 

This  is  a  native  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America,  in  hedges  and  amongst  bushes.  It  is 
plentiful  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  or  a  variety  of  it 
IS  found  on  the  Chur  mountain,  and  in  the  Pan  jab 
Himalaya,  at  7000  to  7500  feet.  Its  leaves,  etc. 
(or  those  of  S.  nigrum),  are  officinal  under  the 
above  name.  It  has  purple  flowers,  and  scarlet, 
oval,  bitter,  and  juicy  berries.  These  are  acrid 
narcotics,  and  poisonous  in  moderately  large 
quantities. — Eng.  Cyc. ;  Royk ;  CSh. ;  Stewart. 

SOLANUM  FEROX.    Linn. 

S.  invotucratum,  Bl,  S.  hinutom,  SojA. 

8.  laiiooarpum,  Dun,  8.  mammomim.  Lour. 

Bam  began,     .    .    BufCk    Ana  ohnnda,  Malb.,  Tam. 
Yatarajakolo,  .    .      Oak. 

A  scarce  shrub,  but  found  on  the  coast  line  of 
Southern  India,  Bengal,  Cochin-China,  Penang, 
Singapore. —  Voigt. 

SOLANUM  INCERTUM.    Dm. 
Ruba-barik,  .    .    .  HiND.  |  ICaimnttha-kalae,  .    Tam. 

Cultivated  by  the  natives  of  India.  The  leaves 
are  used  as  a  pot-herb ;  the  fruit  and  leaTes  in 
the  preparation  of  chatnia.  It  oontaiDS  %  peeoltar 
alkaJoid,  solaniue,  and  acta  aa  a  dia^oretto^  dio- 
retic,  and  alterative,  ei^eoially  in  akin  diaeMcs  as 
lepra. — Jaffrey^s  Hints;  PoweiL 
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SOLANUM  INDICUM. 


SOLANUM  SODOMEUM. 


SOLANUM  INDICUM.    L,  Indian  Nightohade. 


I  S.  canesoena,  Bl,y  Bheede, 

Mnlli, Tam. 

Kaka  macbi,      .     .     Tel. 
Telia  mulaka,    .    . 
Telia  nela  muUka, 


»> 


»» 


S.  violaceum,  Jcteq, 

Byakur,  Bokur,  .  Beno. 
Hwang-kia,  .  .  .  Chin. 
Kold,  ....  DuKH. 
Kandyaree,  .  .  .  Hind. 
CherU'Chunda,  .  Haleal. 

This  grows  all  over  India.  The  root  is  used  in 
infusion  as  stimulant  in  cases  of  fevers  and  coughs; 
tlie  juice  of  the  leaves,  boiled  with  the  juice  of 
fresh  ginger,  is  administered  to  stop  vomiting. — 
Roxh. 

SOLANUM  JACQUINI.     Wilhie, 

Var.  m.  S.  diffuBum,  Roxb,  I  S.  virginianum,  Jacq. 

Kar./3.S.zanthocarpum,  Willdt,  \ 


Kundan-ghatri, .  . 
Vakuda-kaia,  .  . 
Pinna  mulnka,  .  . 
Telia  nela  mulaka, . 


Tam. 
Tel. 


Chudra  kanta  kari,  Beno. 
Kaiita  kari,    ...     ,, 
Dorle  ka  phal,    .     DuKH. 
Kutaya,  Kathila,      HiND. 
Kandan-gatri,     .     .   Tau. 

This  is  a  low  growing,  prickly  (medicinal)  plant, 
the  fruit  used  only  by  the  poor.  The  whole  plant 
is  used  in  decoction  as  expectorant  in  coughs  and 
consumptive  complaints. — Roxh, 

SOLANUM  MELONGENA.   Linn,  Egg-plant. 


Var,  8.  ovigeram,  Dun. 
,y    S.  paeudoandatmn,  BI. 
,,    S.  escnlentum,  Dun. 

Badangan,  .     .     .     Arab. 
Kooli  begoon,  .     .    Beng. 
AVangee,      .     .     BoMBAT. 
Kha-yan,     .    .    .    BURM.  i 
Niu-sin-kia  (white 

variety),  .     .     .    Chin. 
Kia  (purple  fruited),    „ 
Kia  tsze,  ....      „ 
Brinjal,  Mad-apple,    Exo. 
.Tew^  apple,      .    .        „      ' 
IWngan, .    .     .    .   Hind.  ; 
^lala  inaana,     .     .      Lat. 
Trong,     .    .    .     Malay,  l 


Var,  8.  longum,  Roxb. 
8.  in8anum,Zi nn. 


it 


Nila  valathana,    Maleal. 
Valoothala,  ...      „ 
Budanjan,     .     .     .    Pers. 
Hingolee,  Vartta,  Saksk. 
Bong,       ....      ,, 
Bartakoo  mabotee,      „ 
Wanguu,  ....    SiND. 
Wambatoo,  .     .    .  Singh. 
Kuthirikai,  .    .     .     Tah. 
Yaluthalay  vankai,        ,, 
Vanga,  Ohiri  vanga,    Tel. 
Mctta  vankai,   .     . 
Niru  vanga,  .     .     . 


»i 


employed  as  a  narcotic  by  the  hakitns  of  India. 
The  fruits  are  very  dangerous,  and  act  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  the  belladonna  and  mandrake. 
It  is  considered  by  natives  cool  and  moist,  and  is 
used  in  fever,  diarrhoea,  and  ulcers,  also  in  disorders 
of  the  eyesight,  and  in  hydrophobia,  both  extern- 
ally and  internally.  It  contains  a  small  amount 
of  solanine  in  the  juice  of  the  stem  and  berries, 
but  it  may  be  eaten  as  food,  as  in  France. — O'Sh.  ; 
Ainslie;  Eng.  Cyc;  Potoell:  Voigt, 

SOLANUM  PUBESCENS.     WilUh.y  Roxh, 
8.  verbaacifoliuip,  L. 


Urusa, Beng. 

Shondek  puUa,  .  Dukh. 
Mallum-cliunday,  Maleal. 
Katubie,  .  .  .  Sansk. 
Chunday-kai,     .    .   Tam. 


Suuday-kai,  .     . 
Wustay-kaia, 
Easi  uste,  .     .     . 
Raxneawara  uate, 
Baaa  gadi  manu, 


Tam. 
Tel. 

f» 
»» 

This  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  marble,  anil 
grows  wild  in  the  woods.  It  is  somewhat  bitter, 
and,  like  the  toodoo-vullay  (its  congener),  is  com- 
monly eaten  fried,  having  been  previously  sprinkled 
with  a  Kttle  salt  and  water. — Ainslie;  Useful  Plants ; 
Roxh, 

SOLANUM  RUBRUM.    Mill, 

Var.  m.  8.  erythropyrenum,  Roxb.y  W. 
„    /8.  8.  melanospennum,  Roxb,,  W, 

Kachi ;  Erra  and  Nalla    • 
kamancbi, .    .    .    Tel. 


Beng. 
Tel. 


Gorkbi,    . 
Gaja  cbettu, 
Kajnanchi  obettu, 

The  gorkhi  is  the  red-seeded  variety;  both 
have  small  white  flowers.  They  grow  throughout 
the  E.  Indies  and  E.  Archipelago.— /foxft. ;   Voigt, 

SOLANUM  SANCTUM.    Linn,    Lot's  lemon. 


Leimun  lut,  .  .  .  Arab. 
Palestine  egg-plant,  Eng. 
Maraghune,  .     .     .  HiNU. 


Ban  mauhari, 
Mahori,  Tingi, 


HiNI). 


i> 


Grows  in  Palestine,  west  of  the  Indus,  and  iii 
the  Salt  Range.  Supposed  by  Dr.  Wilson  to  be 
the  vine  of  Deuteronomy  xxxii.  32.  Stem  shrubby, 
toinentose  ;  leaves  ovate  -  repand^  oblique  at  the 
base,  clothed  with  hoary  tomentum  on  both  sur- 
faces. Berries  nearly  globose.  In  some  places 
the  fruit  is  eaten  fresh  and  in  pickle. — Panjah 
Plants,  p.  160. 

SOLANUM  SODOMEUM.  Linn,  Sodom  egg- 
plant, apple  of  Sodom,  is  a  native  of  the  nonh 
of  Africa,  the  S.  of  Europe,  N.  IloUnud,  and 
Brazil.     Fruit  white,  and  about  the  size  of  a  wal- 


Several  varieties  of  this  are  everywhere  culti- 
vated in  the  £.  Indies,  Persia,  and  Arajbia.  The 
fruits  large,  ovoid,  firm,  innocent,  and  insipid. 
Jt  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  Indian  vegetables, 
and  is  used  in  culinary  purposes  in  various  ways. 
The  large  Cape  varieties  are  the  best ;  require  good 
Foil  and  abundance  of  watjr.  Flowers  purple, 
and  bears  large,  smooth,  shining  berries,  which 
are  the  shape  and  size  of  a  small  hen's  q^^,    S. 

ovigerum  has  the  stem,  calyx,  and  leaves  without    ^, ,.      t*.  •  u-    i.  ^    ..i        i^    i      # 

tboms;  and  in   S.  esculentum,  these  parta  are    ^'{.^  It  is  very  subject  to  the  attacks  of  an  msect, 
more  or  less  covered  uith  thorns.     Several  sub-    ^v.   f  ^f'^'f  its  eggs  withni  the  germ  en,  and,  as 

varieties  of  both  these  vary  in  the  shape  and  '  *^V'"1     "     f»^*' ^u^'^'^'i'^u''^.  \^^.'"^^^^^ 
colour    of   the  fruit.      The  berries   are    white,  !  ^"<1  P"  7"^^  the  whole  of  the  interior,  whilst  the 
yellow,  red,  purple,  and  black.    The  fruit  of  this  '  ^""^  « left  unchanged  and  entire.     When  the  frmt 
plant,  the  oval-shaped  white,  the  globular-shaped  l  '^  e^^^^red  under  these  circunistances,  it  w  crushed 

white,  and  the  pui^le  or  viilet  coloured  of  both  ,   ?  P'"^"  h  I  h  ^'  l^.^^^^^yf  ^.  *<>  ^^^  Y' 

-  '     *  -  the  mouth  becomes  filled  with  an  ash-like  powder, 

exceedingly  bitter  to  the  taste.     To  these  berries 

remarkable    properties    have  been    assigned    by 


forms,  are  used  in  stews  and  soups.  The  natives 
of  the  Pan  jab  regard  this  vegetable  as  hot  and 
dry  ;  it  is  said  to  prevent  sleep  and  produce  un- 
pleasant dreams,  owing  to  vitiated  bile.  Leaves 
are  said  to  be  narcotic. — Roxh, ;  Eng.  Cyc. ;  O^Sh. ; 
Gen.  Med.  Top. ;  Jaffrey ;  Riddell ;  Powell, 
SOLANUM  NIGRUM.    Linn.    Nightshade. 

Anub-uB-sal, .    .    .  Arab. 
Tien-pau-tsau,  .    .    Chin. 
Lung  kwei,  .     .     .     .   „ 
Communie,   .    .      Dukh. 
3Iako,  Mackoe,  .    .  HiND. 


Pilak,  Kaknachi,  .  Hind. 
Kuba  tarbuc,  .  .  rER.s. 
Kaka  machie,  .  Saksk. 
Muonatakalipallam,  Tam 
Canchie  pandu,  .    .    Tel. 


Solanitm  nigrum  grows  in  waste  places.  Through- 
out Europe  it  is  a  weed  in  cultivated  ground,  and 
is  found  in  Africa  and  Asia.  It  has  white  flowers, 
producing  small  berries  of  a  black  colour,  and  is 
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Joi«ephus,  Tacitus,  and  others.  Mandeville,  an 
old  English  writer,  says,  speaking  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  *  And  there  besyden  grown  trees  that  bareu 
fulle  faire  apples  and  faire  of  colour  to  beholden, 
butt«  whosoe  breaketh  them  or  cuttethe  them  in 
two,  he  shall  find  within  them  coles  and  cyndres.^ 
Milton  alludes  to  this  fruit  in  the  lines : 

'  Greedily  they  pluck'd 
The  fruitage  fair  to  sight,  Uke  that  which  grew 
Near  that  bituminous  lake  where  Sodom  flamed. 
This  more  delusive,  not  to  touch  but  taste 
Deceived ;  they,  fondly  thinking  to  aUay 
Their  npuetite  with  gust,  instead  of  fruit 
Chewed  bitter  ashes.' 


SOLANUM  TORVUM. 


SOLAR  RACE. 


It  seems  to  be  quoted  iu  Deuteronomy  xxxii.  32, 
33,  and  in  Isaiali,  who  says  of  the  future  Israelites, 
their  vine  is  from  the  vine  of  Sodom,  and  from  the 
fields  of  Gomorrah. — Harris^  N,  H,  of  BibU,  p. 
187;   Voigt;  Hogg, 

SOLANUM  TORVUM.    Sicz. 

Ooto-begoon,  .    .    Beno.  |  Wusta-kaia,    .    .    .  Tel. 
Sunday-kai,    .    .     .  Tam.  | 

A  weed  used  as  a  vegetable  by  the  natives.    It 

has  several  synonyms. —  Voigt. 

SOLANUM  TRILOBATUM.    L,,  Roxk,  W,  Ic, 
S.  aoetossefolium,  Lam, 


SOLANUM  XANTHOCARPUM.     WiUde. 

Var.  S.  Jacqnini,  Willdt, 


Uchinta  kura,   .    .     Tel. 
Telia  uite,  Uchchinta,  „ 


Achudah?  Alarkab,  Sansk. 
Tudavalle,  .  .  .  Tam. 
Mulla  muste-uste, .     Tel. 

Root-leaves  and  tendril  shoots  used  medicinally. 
The  fruit,  Toovullay  kai,  Tam.,  Moondlamooste- 
kaia,  Tel.,  is  round  and  small,  being  not  much 
larger  than  a  marrow  fat  pea.  It  has  a  somewhat 
bitter  taste,  not  unlike  that  of  its  congener  the 
choonday  kai,  and  is  commonly  eaten  fried,  hav- 
ing been  previously  sprinkled  with  a  little  salt 
and  water.  —  Roxburgh;  Abislie;  Useful  Plants; 
Voigt. 

SOLANUM  TUBEROSUM.    Linn.    Potato. 

Alu, .    .    .  DUKH.,  Hind.  I  Rata-innla,    .    .     Sinoh. 
Ubi,  Kantang,  .    Malay.  |  Ala  gaddalu,     .     .     Tel. 

The  potato  is  found  native  in  the  greatest  abund- 
ance on  the  western  coast  of  South  America.  Like 
most  plants  which  are  much  cultivated,  an  abund- 
ance of  varieties  have  been  produced  froai  the 
original  plant;  and  in  the  leaves,  colour  of  the 
flowers,  shape,  size,  and  colour  of  the  tubers,  it 
lias  a  great  tendency  to  depart  from  its  normal 
character.  The  potato  is  a  useful  esculent,  con- 
tains a  large  amount  of  starch,  and  when  dried  it 
is  used  as  a  substitute  for  salep.  It  is  cultivated 
throughout  British  India  as  a  cold- weather  crop, 
in  Burma,  and  in  the  Himalaya  up  to  9000  feet, 
where  it  is  cooked  and  eaten  with  buckwheat.  Two 
other  species,  namely,  S.  Valenzuela  and  S.  mon- 
tanum,  produce  edible  tubers,  but  they  are  little 
used.  The  most  formidable  potato  disease  of  the 
19th  century,  from  the  Peronospora  infestans, 
seems  to  have  originated  from  guano.  From 
potatoes  is  made  British  gum,  an  altered  condition 
of  potato  starch,  used  for  postage- stamps ;  starch, 
or  English  arrow-root,  etc. — Roxburgh  ii.  p.  216 ; 
English  Cyclop.;  Mason;  Powell;  Panjab  Plants ; 
Voigt, 

SOLANUM  VERBASCIFOLIUM.    Linn. 
S.  pubescena,  Moxb. 


Beas,  Ravl 
.  .  Beno. 
.  Ghenab. 
.    .    Hind. 


Mnllum  ohande,  .  .  Tam. 
Rasa  gadda  mana,  .  Tel. 
Karawune,     .  Tb.-Indus. 


Ola,  .  .  . 
Uru8,  .  . 
Tiari,  .  . 
Kala  mewa, 

This  is  a  native  of  Asia,  America,  and  the 
tropical  parts  of  Australia.  Grows  in  the  Siwalik 
tract  up  to  4000  feet,  and  west  of  the  Indus.  It 
i.s  frequently  cultivated.  Every  ^rt  is  covered 
w  ith  a  powdery  white  tomentum.  The  flowers  are 
uhite,  and  the  berries  are  of  the  size  of  small 
cherries,  and  used  in  curries.  —  Roxb, ;  Useful 
Plants;  Panjab  Plants;  Hogg;  Voigt, 

SOLANUM  VIRIDE.    Br, 

S.  anthropophagorum,  Seeman, 

One  of  the  plants  of  the  Fiji  Islands  and  New 
Zealand,  the  tubers  of  which  were  used  when  eat- 
ing human  beings. 
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Kandarl,  .    . 
Mamoli,  Pilak, 
Unt-katara,  . 
Chat-khatai, 
\yaramba,     . 


Beas. 
Hind. 

it 


Kharian  maragheone. 

Hind. 
Chhoti  maahari,    .  Bavi. 
Mahori,    ....       „ 
Harnaoli,     .    .     Sutlcj. 


Grows  common  throughout  the  Panjab  plains, 
and  occasionally  to  5000  feet  in  the  outer  hills.  The 
seeds  are  eaten,  they  are  applied  for  bruises  an  I 
earache,  and  the  fruit,  Katela,  Bat-kateya,  Hind., 
is  bruised  and  applied  for  pain.  Considered  an 
expectorant  useful  in  coughs,  asthma,  and  con- 
sumption.— Roxb. ;  Powell;  Panjab  Plants. 

SOLAR  RACE.  In  the  northern  part  of  British 
India,  there  were,  in  times  long  prior  to  the  Chris- 
tian era,  two  dynasties  who  strove  for  mastery, 
viz.  the  Solar  dynasty,  descended  from  Ram^, 
which  entered  India  B.C.  2300;  and  the  Lunar 
dynasty,  descended  from  Yadu,  which  enterel 
India  about  B.C.  1300.  The  Solar  dynasties  at 
present  remaining  in  India  are  three,  viz.  :— 

Grabilote  or  Gehlote  or  Geholote,  with  24  saca  or 
branches,  of  which  tbo  Siaodia  ia  the  moat  dis- 
tinguished. The  rana  of  Udaipar  or  Mewar  ii  a 
Grabilote,  deBcended  from  Loh,  Rama's  eldest  bod. 

Rahtor,  said  to  be  descended  from  Rama  by  Koaa,  his 
second  son.  It  has  24  branches,  and  the  maharaj^ 
of  Jodbpur  or  Marwar  belongs  to  this  tribe. 

Kachwaha  also  sprang  from  Kusa.  The  raja  of  Jeyporc 
is  of  this  tribe.    It  has  12  kotri  or  houses. 

The  Lunar  dynasty  is  sprung  from  the  moon, 
through  Yadu  or  Jadu,  and  is  called  Yadu  or 
Jadu.  It  has  eight  branches,  of  which  the  Jhareja 
and  Bhatti  in  Cutch  and  Jeysulmlr  are  the  most 
powerful. 

The  Agnicula,  a  third  race,  have  four  tribes  and 
eighty-seven  branches,  viz. : — 

Pramara  with  35  branches.  I  ChalakyawithlG  branches. 
Parihara    „    12        „         |  Chauhan    „    24        „ 

The  following  list  names  the  thirty -six  royal 
races  of  Rajasthan  :— 

Ikshwaku,  Oacooatba, 

or  Soorya. 
Unwye,  Indu,  Som,  or 

Chandra. 
Grabilote  sacsB,    .    24 
Yadu,     ....      4 

6.  Tuar, 17 

Rahtore.      .  «.     .     13 
Cusbwana  or  Cutch- 

waha. 
Pramara,     ...    35  I 
Chabuman  or  Chau-      | 

ban,    ....     26 
10.  Cbalook  or  Solanki,  16 
Purihara,    ...     12 
Cbawura,  single. 
Tak,  Tauk,  or  Takshak. 
Jet  or  Gete. 
15.  Hun  or  Hoon. 
Catti. 
Balla. 
Jhala. 


Jaitwa  or  Camari. 
20.  Gohil. 

Sarweya. 

Silar. 

Dabi. 

Gor. 
25.  DodaorDor. 

Gerhwal. 

Birgoojur,   .     .     . 

Senjj^r,  single. 

Sikerwal, 
30.  Bycc, 

Dabia. 

Johya. 

Mohil. 

Niooompa. 

Rajpali. 
36.  Daiuma,  dagle. 

Extra, 

Hool« 

Dahirya. 


»» 


«> 


In  the  thirty-six  royal  tribes, 
the  origin  of  which  is  not  known 


Chaura  or  Cha- 
wara. 

Tak  or  Takshak. 

Jit  or  Jat  of  Pan- 
jab. 

Jumna  k  Ganges. 

Hun. 

KaUi. 

Batta. 

Jhalamakwahana 

GohiL 

00 


Sarwaya  or  Sari- 

aspa. 
Jetwa. 
Kamari. 
DabL 
Gor. 
Doda. 
Garhwal. 
Cbandela. 
Bundela. 
Bir-gujar. 


there  are  some, 
,  such  aa — 

Sengar. 

SikharwaL 

Baia. 

Dahia. 

Johya. 

HohiL 

Niknmba. 

RiJpatL 

Dahirya* 

Dahima, 


SOLAR  RACE. 


SOLAR  RACE, 


Rama  had  two  sons,  Ix>h  and  Cush ;  from  the 
former  the  family  of  the  rana  of  Mewar  claim 
descent  He  is  stated  to  have  built  Lahore,  the 
ancient  Loh-kote ;  and  the  branch  from  which  the 
princes  of  Mewar  are  descended,  resided  there 
until  Keneksen  emigrated  to  Dwarica.  The  diffi- 
culty of  tracing  these  races  through  a  long  period 
of  years  is  greatly  increased  by  the  custom  of 
changing  the  appellation  of  the  tribe,  from  con- 
quest, locality,  or  personal  celebrity.  Sen,  an 
army,  seems  to  have  been  the  martial  termination 
for  many  generations ;  this  was  followed  by  Dit, 
or  Aditya,  a  term  for  the  sun.  The  first  change 
in  the  name  of  the  tribe  was  on  their  expulsion 
from  Saurashtra,  when,  for  the  generic  term  of 
Suryayansi,  was  substituted  the  particular  appel- 
lation of  Gehlote.  This  title  was  maintainea  till 
another  event  dispersed  the  family;  and  when 
they  settled  in  Ahar,  Aharya  became  the  appellat- 
ive of  the  branch.      This  continued  till  loss  of 


which  had  come  under  Colonel  Tod's  observation 
exhibits  for  the  same  period  more  than  fifty-eight 
of  the  Lunar  race. 

Ikshwaku  was  the  first  who  moved  to  the  east- 
ward and  founded  Ayodhya. 

Budha  (Mercury)  founded  the  Lunar  line,  but 
we  are  not  told  who  established  their  first  capita], 
Poorag,  though  we  are  authorized  to  infer  that  it 
was  founded  by  Pooru,  the  sixth  in  descent  from 
Budha. 

A  succession  of  fifty-seven  princes  occupied 
Ayodhya  from  Ikshwaku  to  Rama. 

From  Yayat^s  sons  the  Lunar  races  descend  in 
unequal  lengths. 

The  lines  from  Yadu,  concluding  with  Krishna 
and  his  cousin  Kansa,  exhibit  fifty-seven  and  fifty- 
nine  descents  from  Yayat,  while  Yudishtra,  Sul, 
Jaraaandba,  and  Yahoorita,  all  contemporaries  o( 
Krishna  and  Kansa,  are  fifty- one,  forty-six,  and 
forty  -  seven   generations  respectively,  from  the 


territory  and  new  acquisitions  once  more  trans-  {  common  ancestor  Yayat.     The  author,  after  the 
f  erred  the  dynasty  to  Sisodia,  a  temporary  capital  ,  invocation  to  the  mother  protectrees,  Om  I  sacomb- 


in  the  western  mountains.  The  title  of  Kanawut, 
borne  by  all  descendants  of  the  blood-royal  since 
the  eventful  change  which  removed  the  seat  of 
government  from  Chitore  to  Udaipur,  might  in 
time  have  superseded  that  of  Sisodia,  if  continued 
warfare  had  not  checked  the  increase  of  population ; 
but  the  Gehlote  branch  of  the  Suryavansa  still  re- 
tain the  name  of  Sisodia. 

Most  of  the  cula  or  races  are  divided  into  numer- 


bari  mata !  says,  ^  I  write  the  name  of  the  thirty- 
six  royal  tribes.'  The  bard  Chund  says,  *0f 
the  thirty-six  races,  the  four  Agnicula  are  the 
greatest :  the  rest  are  bom  of  woman,  but  these 
from  fire.' 

Rama  of  the  Ramayana  is  described  as  the  son 
of  Ikshwaku  and  grandson  of  Menu.  His  original 
abode  is  described  as  the  mountains  of  the  west. 
He  was  the  first  of  the  dynasties  of  Oudh.     And 


ous   branches  or  saca,  and  these   saca  are  sub-    the   Solar  dynasty  held  sway  in   Ayodhya,  the 


divided  into  immediate  dans  or  gotra.    A  few  of 
the  cula  never  ramied ;  these  are  termed  eka  or 
single,  and  nearly  one- third  are  eka.     Ikshwaku 
was  the  first  king  in  the  Solar  line,  and,  according 
to  Hindu  mythology,  reigned  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Tretu-yug.     He  was  the  son  of  the 
7th  Menu  or  patriarch,  the  offspring  of  the  sun. 
His    posterity  was  called,   in  consequence,   the 
dynasty  of  the  Solar  princes,  in  the  same  manner 
08  Budha  was  reputed  the  head  of  the  Lunar 
line.     Modem  commentators  bring  the  time  of  his 
accession  down  to  the  year  B.C.  1820.     A  passage 
in  the  Agni  Purana  indicates  that  the  line  of 
Surya,  of  which  Ikshwaku  was  the  head,  was  the 
first  colony  which  entered   India  from  Central 
Asia.     But  the  patriarch  Budha  was  his  contem- 
porary, he  being  stated  to  have  come  from  a 
distant  region,  and  to  have   married  Ella,  the 
sister  (or  daughter)  of  Ikshwaku.    Amongst  the 
Aryan  Hindus,  the  Kshatriya  was  a  warrior  branch 
talung  social  rank  after    the    Hindu  Brahmans. 
Menu,  writing  of  their  duties,  says,  to  defend 
the  people,  to  give  alms,  to  sacrifice,  to  read  the 
Vedas,  to  shun  the  allurements  of  sexual  gratifica- 
tion, are  in  a  few  words  the  duties  of  a  Kshatriya. 
IIow  this  soldier  branch  broke  up  is  extremely 
obscure,  but  it  is  generally  supposed  that  none  of 
the  races  now  in  India  can  trace  their  lineage  to 
that  tribe  of  Aryans,  though  most  of  the  Rajput 
families  doubtless  belong  to  them.     Their  quarrels 
amongst  themselves  seem  to  have  led  to  their 
own  destmction.    These  martial  Kshatriya  do  not 
appear  to  have  adopted  Brahmanism  readily,  and 
the  Brahmans  to  overcome    them,   consecrated 
by  fire,  on  Mount  Abu,  a  warrior  body  who  still 
remain,   and  are  known  as  the  four  Agnicula 
Rajput  tribes. 

Vyasa  gives  but  fifty-seven  princes  of  the  Solar 


modem  Oudh,  till  the  result  of  the  great  war,  the 
Mahabharata,  when  they  were  forced  to  give  way 
by  their  cousins  of  the  Lunar  line. 

The  Rajput  race  was  at  an  early  period  divided 
into  the  two  great  Solar  and  Lunar  dynasties, 
the  former  having  its  seat  of  empire  in  Oudh, 
and  the  latter  in  Dehli.  Struggles  for  the 
pre-eminence  were  caiiied  on  with  sanguinary 
obstinacy  between  these  tribes.  To  fight,  vnis 
the  duty  of  the  Kshatriya,  as  Krishna  told 
the  hero  Arjuna,  smitten  with  sorrow  at  the 
idea  of  slaughtering  his  own  kinsmen  in  battle. 
*  0  Krishna,'  said  the  hero,  *  I  seek  not  victory 
nor  a  kingdom.  I  will  not  fight !  What  shall  we 
do  with  a  kingdom,  or  with  life  itself,  when  wo 
have  slain  all  these  ? '  Krishna  had  no  such  qualms. 
'  You  belong,'  he  replied,  *  to  the  military  class, 
and  yoiur  duty  is  to  fight.'    And  Arjuna  fought. 

The  dynasties  which  succeeded  the  great  beacons 
of  the  Solar  and  Lunar  races,  are  three  in  number, 
— Ist.  the  Suryavansa,  descendants  of  Rama ;  2d. 
the  Induvansa,  descendants  of  Pandu  through 
Yudishtra ;  3d.  the  Induvansa,  descendimts  of 
Jarasandha,  monarch  of  Rajgraha.  The  Bhagavat 
and  Agni  Puranas  are  the  authorities  for  the  lines 
from  Rama  and  Jarasandha ;  while  that  of  Pandu 
is  from  the  Raj-Taringini  and  Rajaoli.  The 
existing  Rajput  tribes  of  the  Solar  race  claim 
descent  from  Lava  and  Cush,  the  two  elder  sons 
of  Rama ;  and  Colonel  Tod  does  not  believe  that 
any  existing  tribes  trace  their  ancestnr  to  his 
other  children,  or  to  his  brothers.  I^-om  the 
eldest  son  Lava,  the  rana  rulers  of  Mewar  claim 
descent;  so  do  the  Bir-gujar  tribe,  formerly 
powerful  within  the  cosines  of  the  present 
Amber,  whose  representative  now  dwells  at  Anup- 
shahr  on  the  Ganges.  From  Cush  descended 
the  Cushwaha  princes  of   Nirwar  and  Amber, 


line,  from  Yaivaswata  Menu  to  Rama ;  and  no  list '  and  their  numerous  clans.    Amber,  though  the 
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first  in  power,  is  but  a  scion  of  Nirwar,  trans- 
planted about  the  9th  century,  whose  chief, 
the  representative  of  the  celebrated  prince  Nala, 
enjoys  but  a  small  district  of  all  bis  ancient 
possessions.  The  house  of  Mar  war  also  claims 
descent  from  this  stem,  which  appears  to  originate 
in  an  error  of  the  genealogists  confounding  the 
nice  of  Gush  with  the  Causika  of  Kanouj  and 
Causambi.  Nor  do  the  Solar  genealogists  admit 
this  assumed  pedigree.  The  Amber  prince  in  his 
genealogies  traces  the  descent  of  the  Mewar  family 
from  Kmna  to  Sumitra  through  Lava,  the  eldest 
brother,  and  not  through  Cush,  as  in  some  copies 
of  the  Puranas,  and  in  that  whence  Sir  William 
Jones  had  his  hsts.  Whatever  dignity  attaches  to 
the  pedigree  claimed  by  the  Amber  prince,  every 
prince  and  every  Hindu  of  learning  admits  the  claims 
of  the  princes  of  Me  war  as  heir  to  the  chair  of  Rama ; 
and  a  degree  of  reverence  has  consequently  attached , 
not  only  to  his  person,  but  to  tlie  seat  of  his 
power.  When  Madhaji  Sindia  was  called  by  the 
rana  to  reduce  a  traitorous  noble  in  Ohitore,  such 
was  the  reverence  which  actuated  that  (in  other 
respects)  little  scrupulous  chieftain,  that  he  could 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  point  his  cannon  on  the 
walls  within  which  consent  establislied  i\\e  throne 
of  Kama.  The  rana  himself,  then  a  youth,  had  to 
begin  the  attack,  and  fired  a  cannon  against  his 
own  ancient  abode.  In  the  very  early  periods, 
the  princes  of  the  Solar  line,  like  the  Egyptians 
and  Romans,  combined  the  offices  of  the  priest- 
hood with  kingly  power,  and  this  whether  Brah- 
manical  or  Buddhist.  Many  of  the  royal  line, 
before  and  subsequent  to  Rama,  passed  great  part 
of  their  lives  as  ascetics ;  and  iu  ancient  sculpture 
and  drawings,  the  head  is  as  often  adorned  with 
the  braided  lock  of  the  ascetic,  as  with  the  diadem 
of  royalty.  Ferishta,  also,  translating  from  ancient 
authorities,  says  to  the  same  effect,  that  *in  the 
reign  of  Mahraj,  king  of  Kanouj,  a  Brahman  came 
from  Persia,  who  introduced  magic,  idolatry,  and 
the  worship  of  the  stars ; '  so  that  there  is  no  want 
of  authority  for  the  introduction  of  new  tenets  of 
faith.  Even  now  the  rana  of  Mewar  mingles 
spiritual  duties  with  those  of  royalty,  and  when 
he  attends  the  temple  of  the  tutelary  deity  of  his 
race,  he  performs  himself  all  the  offices  of  the 
high-priest  for  the  day.  In  this  point  a  strong 
resemblance  exists  to  many  of  the  races  of  anti- 

attity.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  amongst 
le  Aryans,  whilst  they  were  approaching  India, 
and  whilst  the  worship  of  nature  under  the  Vedic 
system  of  religion  prevailed,  the  householder  was 
his  own  priest,  and  performed  all  the  religious 
duties  in  sacrifices  and  worship.  The  head  of  the 
house  was,  in  fact,  his  own  household  priest,  and 
to  the  present  day  every  head  of  a  Hindu  house 

Eerforms  all  the  religious  sacrifices  of  his  house- 
old.  —  Wibton^s    Glossary;     Tod's    Rajasthan^ 
i.  p.  215. 

SOLE.  The  Plagusia  of  Tenasserim  is  a  small 
fkh  of  the  sole  family,  that  grows  to  nine  inches 
or  a  foot  long.  It  has  no  pectoral  fins,  and  the 
dorsal,  caudal,  and  ventral  fins  are  united.  The 
natives  think  that  two  of  them  always  swim 
together,  with  their  flat,  uncoloured  sides  united. 
— 3/a«)w. 

SOLEGNATHUS  BLOCKIL  DUeker.  The  sea- 
needle  of  Block,  a  long,  spindle-shaped  fish,  with 
loand,  needle-shaped  body. 
SOLENOCARPUS    INDICA.      H'.  A,     This 


tree,  when  in  blossom,  is  a  perfect  msEs  of  white 
flowers.  It  grows  on  the  AnimaUays  (26(K)  feet 
elevation),  also  on  the  Tinnevelly  ghats.  When 
in  leaf  only,  it  much  resembles  the  Spondias 
manorifera. — Biddome,  FL  Sylv. 

SOLENOSTEMMA  ARGEL,  Arghel  of  Egy^it, 
a  native  of  Syria.  The  leaves  are  purgative,  and 
are  employed  in  Egypt  to  adulterate  senna.— f/o</y, 
p.  5 ;  Siminomh. 

SOLFATARA,  the  Hwang-kungof  the  Chinese. 
There  are  three  of  these  in  the  north  end  of 
Formosa.  There  are  also  solfataras  iu  the  Japanese 
island  of  Kiu-siu,  and  at  the  south  end  of  Sat- 
suma  is  the  burning  sulphur  island  of  Ivoo-sima. 
See  Sulphur. 

SOLOMON,  properly  Sulaiman  or  Suliman, 
the  son  of  David,  was  king  over  the  Judah  and 
Benjamin  tribea  of  the  Hebrews  or  Israelites.  He 
is  famed  in  history  for  building  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  for  his  great  wisdom  and  great  wealtli. 
He  began  to  build  the  temple  B.c.  1014.  lie 
founded  Hamath,  in  the  country  of  Galilee,  and 
fortified  Tadmor  or  Palmyra  in  the  wilderness, 
and  many  other  cities  of  store  (1  Kings  ix.  18 ; 
2  Chronicles  viii  4),  or  emporia,  for  the  com- 
merce of  India,  and  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  all  the 
surrounding  nations.  His  father  had  introduced 
the  custom  of  a  vast  polygamy,  which  Solomon 
continued.  His  commercial  transactions  extended 
down  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Euphrates  valley,  to 
India  aud  the  Aurea  Chersonesus. 

A  port  of  departure  and  arrival  was  Ezion- 
geber  (I  Kings  ix.  26)  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  the  Hasn  Jabir  of  the  Arabs,  also 
called  Kalat  Jabir  or  Castle  Jabir,  of  which  the 
vast  ruins  still  exist  not  far  from  the  ancient 
Roman  town  of  Beles.  Catafago  says  the  trans- 
lation ought  to  he,  '  And  king  Solomon  made  a 
navy  of  ships  in  Ezion-geber,  besides  that  of  Eloth.^ 
The  modern  Arab  name  of  Tadmor  or  Palmyra  is 
Sulaymaniyah.  Solomon  is  fabled  to  have  been 
king  not  only  of  men,  but  of  the  angels,  genii, 
elements,  beasts,  and  birds,  and  tliey  have  many 
traditions  as  to  the  queen  of  Sheba.  Solomon's 
pools  are  three  large  reservoirs  built  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill  about  7  miles  S.  from  Jerusalem.  Solo- 
mon's temple  in  Jerusalem  was  dedicated  to  Baal, 
and  all  the  idolaters  of  that  day  seem  to  have  held 
to  the  grosser  tenets  of  modem  Hinduism — 

'  Peor  his  other  name,  when  he  enticed 
Israel  in  Sittim,  on  their  march  from  Nile.* 

Solomon^s  temple,  of  Kashmir,  stands  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill  to  the  east  of  Srinuggnr  city.  Its 
height  is  6263  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. — 
Arrian^  Peripltis,  p.  152;  Pennant's  Hindustan^ 
i.  p.  4 ;  Tod's  Rajasthan^  i.  p.  76 ;  Paradise  Lo^i^ 
Book  I. 

SOLOMON  ISLANDS,  discovered  by  Dampier, 
1699,  form  an  extensive  chain  which  stretches  to 
the  N.W.  from  the  E.  point  of  San  Christoval 
Island,  in  lat.  lOJ*  S.  and  long.  162*  27'  E.,  to 
the  N.  point  of  Banka  IsUnd,  in  lat.  5**  S.  and 
long.  154**  38'  E.  They  are  part  of  the  extensive 
chain  which,  commencing  to  the  N.  of  Xew 
Hebrides,  extends  in  a  N.W.  direction  towards 
New  Ireland,  and  thence  along  the  K.  side  of 
New  Guinea.  San  Christoval  or  Arsacidea  is  the 
most  south-easterly.  The  people  are  cannib^. 
They  murdered  Lieutenant  fiower  and  his  crew, 
and  massacred  the  native  assistants  of  Mr.  Brown. 
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the  missionary,  but  Mr.   Walter   Powell   lived  ;  It  was  gathered  by  moonlight,  hence  its  name, 


amongst  them. 

SOLOK  is  an  island  lying  to  the  east  of  Flores, 
and  to  the  north  of  Timor,  under  which  presid- 
ency of  Netherland  India  it  is  pkced.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  coast  are  Muhammadans  in 
name,  but  they  are  hard  arrack  drinkers.  They  are 
hardy  mariners und  fishers.  The  village  which  most 
npplies  itself  to  the  whale  fishery  is  Ijamakera,  on 
the  north-east  part  of  the  island  of  Solor,  and 
lying  within  the  Strait.  They  are  remarkable  for 
their  ekill  in  managing  their  prahu  and  canoes, 
and  are  the  most  expert  fishermen  in  these  seas, 
frequently  capturing  the  black-fish,  which  no 
other  fishermen  in  these  seas  will  venture  to 
attack.  The  blubber  or  fat  obtained  from  them 
is  used  as  food,  and  also  as  an  article  of  barter 
with  the  inland  inhabitants;  and  the  oil  and 
spennaceti  is  sometimes  disposed  off  to  the  Bughi 
and  Macassar  traders,  who  prefer  it  to  cocoanut 
oil  for  burning  in  their  prahus. — Journ,  Ind,  Arch, 
December  1850. 

SOLPUGA  ARANEOIDES  and  S.  intrepida 
are  two  species  of  Plialange  of  the  Kirghiz  steppe, 
of  a  yellowish  or  reddish-brown  colour,  with  long 
hair.  The  bite  is  said  to  cause  death.  When 
walking,  it  seems  as  large  as  two  fists.  They  live 
in  the  sand. 

SOLTrKOFF,  Prince,  a  Russian  noble  who 
ti*a veiled  in  India  in  1841,  and  wrote  Voyage  dans 
l^ndie. 

SOMA  was  an  ancient  Aryan  rite,  a  sacrifice  to 
Indra  (Zeus)  of  an  intoxicating  potion,  consisting 
of  fermented  juice  of  plants  mixed  with  milk. 
Soma  juice  and  its  effects  are  repeatedly  men- 


from  Soma,  Sansk.,  the  moon,  and  carried  to  their 
homes  on  carts  drawn  by  rams,  and  a  fermented 
liquor  was  prepared  by  mixing  its  juic%  strained 
through  a  sieve  of  goat's  hair,  wiih  barley  and 
clarified  butter  or  ghi.  Tliis  beer  or  wine  was 
used  at  all  their  religious  festivals,  and  was  used 
by  the  rishia  at  their  meals. 

Indra,  according  to  Bunsen  (iii.  p.  587,  8,  iv. 
p.  459),  is  the  prototype  of  Zeus,  and  was  a 
personification  of  ether.  The  Soma  juice  is  the 
oblation  or  libation  of  the  Vedic  worship,  and  the 
Homa  of  the  Parsee;  and  Prof.  H.  U.  Wilson 
(Introduction  to  the  Rig  Veda,  p.  36)  says,  *  Almost 
the  whole  of  the  Soma  Veda  is  devoted  to  its 
eulogy,  and  this  is  no  doubt  little  more  than  a 
repetition  of  the  Soma  Mandala  of  the  Rig  Veda.^ 
The  veneration  of  the  Soma  plant  does  not  appear 
to  have  proceeded  from  any  worship  of  the  moon 
or  planets,  which  are  not,  like  the  sun,  objects 
of  special  adoration  in  the  Veda.  The  Soma  is 
mentioned  in  Menu,- ill  pp.  85,  158,  180,  197, 
257,  V.  p.  96,  vii.  p.  7,  ix.  p.  129,  x.  p.  88,  xi. 
pp.  7,  12.  All  the  ancestors  of  the  Brahmaus  are 
styled  Soma-pa,  *  moon-plant  drinkers ;  *  and  the 
Soma  sacrificial  priests,  the  Soma  Yaji  and 
Soma  Devi. 

Haug  says  the  Homa  was  a  nasty  drink.  AYiu- 
dischmann  suggests  that  the  Soma  plant  may  be 
identical  with  the  gogard  tree,  which  enlightened 
the  eyes,  and  Ampelus,  the  vine  of  Bacchus,  is  also 
mentioned. — Bunsen^ s  Egypt; Rig  Veda;  Williams* 
Nala,  p.  247. 

SOMA,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  the  son  of  the 
Rishi  Atri  by  his  wife  Anasuya,  but  also  said  to 


tioned  in  the  Vedas  (i.  pp.  21,  139,  ii.  pp.  169,    beson  of  DharmaandPrabhakara.    He  married  27 


233,  260,  iii.  p.  470).  The  Soma  sacrifice 
now-a-days  is  not  made  with  any  spirituous  fluid, 
but  in  Vedic  times  it  seems  to  have  been  a  dis- 
tilled alcoholic  fluid,  and  was  offered  to  their 
deities, — 

'  The  gods  themselves  with  pleasure  feel 
King  Soma*s  influence  o*er  them  steal ; 
And  Indra  once,  as  bards  have  told, 
Thus  sang  in  merrv  mood  of  old : — 
This  Soma  is  a  god  ;  he  cures 
The  sharpest  ills  that  man  endures : 
He  heals  the  sick,  the  sad  he  cheers, 
He  nerves  the  weak,  dispels  their  fears. 
The  faint  with  martial  ardour  fires, 
With  lofty  thoughts  the  bard  inspires, 
The  soul  nom  earth  to  heaven  he  lifts, 
So  great  and  wondrous  are  his  gifts : 
Men  feel  the  god  within  their  veins, 
And  cry  in  loud  exulting  strains, — 

"  We've  quaffed  the  Soma  bright, 

And  are  immortal  grown  f 

We've  entered  into  light. 

And  all  the  sods  have  known. 

What  mortal  now  can  harm, 

Or  foeman  vex  us  more  ? 

Through  thee  beyond  alarm, 

Immortal  god,  we  soar." ' 

The  Rig  Veda,  ix.  says,  ^  The  purifying  Soma, 
like  the  sea  rolling  its  waves,  has  poured  forth 
sonfiS,  and  hymns,  and  thoughts.'  Thus  per- 
Bomfied,  the  Soma  god  bears  a  certain  analogy 
to  the  Gh>eek  Dionysus  or  Bacchus.  The  two 
verses  above  are  a  nearly  literal  translation  of 
Rig  Veda,  viiL  48,  3.  The  Soma  phint  of  the 
Vedas  is  the  Sarcostenmia  viminale,  a  leafless 
aadepiad,  with  white  flowers  in  terminal  umbels, 
whicn  appear  during  the  rains  in  the  Dekhan. 


daughters  of  Daksha  (which  are  the  27  lunar 
asterisms).  He  carried  off  Tara,  wife  of  Brihaspati 
(Jupiter),  who  bore  a  son,  and  named  him  Bunha, 
the  parent  of  the  Lunar  race.  Soma ,  also  Chandra, 
the  moon,  is  chiefly  celebrated  in  the  Vedas  in  con- 
nection with  the  Soma  plant,  but  in  the  Mahabha- 
rata  ia  the  mythical  progenitor  of  the  great  Lunar 
race  of  Bharata.  These  heavenly  bodies  entered 
into  the  elemental  worship  of  the  Vedic  times. — 
Dowson. 

SOMA  DEVA  BHATTA,  of  Kashmir,  collected 
the  popular  stories  current  in  his  time,  and  pnb- 
Ushed  tbem  towards  the  beginning  of  the  12th 
century,  under  the  title  of  Katha-sarit-sagara,  the 
Ocean  of  the  Rivers  of  Stories. 

SOMA  J  H.  From  the  religious  scepticism  which 
is  the  most  remarkable  result  of  western  education 
in  British  India,  has  sprung  several  sects  among 
the  more  thoughtful  and  earnest  of  the  Hindus. 
The  Brahmo  society  resembles  in  its  organization 
of  preachers,  members,  and  hearers,  the  various 
sects  of  Christians.  They  eschew  idolatry  in  every 
form,  build  chapels  on  the  model  of  a  Christian 
church,  and,  except  that  the  Bible  is  seldom  referred 
to,  and  Christ  is  only  treated  as  a  great  and  good 
man,  would  seem  to  be  an  Indian  form  of  theism. 
They  have  flxed,  paid  ministers,  lay  itinerating 
agents,  who  receive  no  salary  for  their  labour  of 
love,  and  have  adopted  the  missionary  agency  of 
the  European  churches,  and  send  out  trained 
missionaries  for  the  propagation  of  theism.  The 
census  of  1881  showed  their  numbers  in  British 
India  to  be  1147,  energetic,  well-informed,  and 
respected  of  their  countrymen,  amongst  them 
men  of  social  position  and  wealth. 
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SOMAL  or  Beer-us-Somal,  the  country  of  the 
Somali,  to  the  south  of  Gape  Guardafui,  between 
the  equator  and  lat.  11°  N. ;  on  the  west  is  separated 
from  the  Galh  nations  by  the  Jub,  a  large  and 
fertilizing  stream  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
Southern  Abyssinia,  and  debouches  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Capt.  Speke  states  that  the  Somali  are 
the  descendants  of  a  band  of  Muhammadans  who 
were  driven  from  Mecca  in  a.d,  1413,  and  crossed 
over  to  their  present  site,  from  which  the  Galla 
and  Abyssinians  were  subsequently  dispossessed. 
The  Somali  in  their  own  land  are  pastoral  nomades, 
but  have  settled  villages  on  the  coast  line,  with  a 
patriarchal  government.  When  the  mother  perishes 
in  child-birth,  the  parents  claim  a  certain  sum 
from  the  man  that  killed  their  daughter.  Twins, 
here  called  Wapacha,  and  by  the  Arabs  of  Zan- 
zibar Shukul,  are  usually  sold  or  ezi.osed  in  the 
jungle,  as  amongst  the  Ibos  of  West  Africa.  A 
moSier,  when  carrying  her  oiFsprirtg,  bears  in  her 
hand  a  kirangozi,  a  guide  or  guardian,  in  the  form 
of  two  sticks  a  few  inches  in  length,  bound  with 
bands  of  parti-coloured  beads.  This  article,  made 
by  the  Mganga  or  medicine-man,  is  placed  at 
night  under  the  child's  hearl,  and  is  carried  about 
till  it  has  passed  the  first  stage  of  life.  Tiiey  trade 
nt  l^erbcra  and  other  places  on  their  coast,  or  sail 
to  Aden  during  the  N.E.  monsoon,  bringing  gum, 
myrrh,  ostrich  feathers,  ivory,  etc.  They  are  a 
good-tempered,  though  indolent  race,  but  easily 
excited  to  anger.  In  Aden  they  are  inveterate 
thieves  and  gamblers.  They  are  handsome,  active, 
and  long-limbed,  with  woolly  hair,  capable  of 
undergoing  great  privation  and  fatigue.  In  1827, 
a  British  vessel  trading  at  Berbera  was  plundered 
by  the  Habr  Owul  tribe  of  Soma)'  Berbera  is 
a  port  to  the  east  of  Zaila  and  Tajowra,  and 
nearly  opposite  to  Aden.  In  consequence  of 
unhealthy  winds,  it  is  deserted  for  six  months 
every  year.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  it  is 
visited  by  caravans  of  different  tribes  from  the 
interior  of  Africa.  A  vessel  of  war  was  sent  to 
punish  the  tribe  for  the  outrage  which  they  had 
committed.  On  6th  February  1827,  a  treaty  of 
peace  and  commerce  was  signed  by  the  elders  of 
the  tribe.  An  expedition  was  sent  in  1854  to 
explore  the  country  between  Berbera  and  Zanzi- 
bar, but  on  the  18th  April  1855  the  party  were 
suddenly  attacked  by  Somali  of  the  £1  Moosa 
tribe  ;  two  British  officers  were  wounded,  one  was 
killed,  and  the  entire  property  of  the  expedition 
was  carried  off.  The  murderers  were  not  delivered 
up,  but  a  treaty  was  entered  into.  In  1855,  the 
elders  of  the  Habr  Gerhagi  and  the  Habr  Taljala 
tribes  of  Somali  entered  into  an  engagement 
with  the  Political  Resident  at  Aden  to  prohibit 
the  slave   ttade.  —  Aitcheaon'a  Treaties^  viL  p. 

319. 

SOMENDILLA.  Tam.,  Maleal.  The  Berrya 
ammonilla  tree,  yielding  the  most  useful  wood  in 
Ceylon  for  naval  purposes.  It  is  commonly  called 
Ilalmilile  and  Hameniel  by  the  Dutch  and  Portu- 
guese. It  grows  straight,  from  20  to  40  feet  high, 
and  from  12  to  30  inches  in  diameter.  Superior 
to  any  wood  for  capstan  bars,  cross  and  trussel- 
trees,  cask-staves,  battens  for  yards,  fishes  for 
masts,  boat-building,  etc.  At  Madras  it  ia  highly 
valued  for  coach-work,  from  the  toughness  and 
fineness  of  its  grain.  It  is  the  Trincomalee  wood 
of  commerce. — Edye^  Ceylon, 

SOMESWARA  or  Somnath,  lord  of  the  moon, 


a  title  of  Siva ;  also  applied  to  Suiya,  the  sun-god. 
—Tod: 8  Tr.j},  508. 

SOMNATH  or  Somanath  is  an  ancient  town 
situated  in  lat  27°  7'  N.,  and  long.  71°  34'  E.,  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  a  bay  on  the  south  coast 
of  the  peninsula  of  Kattyawar,  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency.  The  western  headland  of  the  same 
bay  is  occupied  by  the  port  of  Virawal,  which 
gives  to  the  locality  its  more  common  name  of 
Virawal  Pattan,  also  known  as  Deo  Pattan,  Pat- 
tan  Somanath,  Somnath  Pattan,  Prabhas  Pattan. 
On  the  west,  the  plain  is  covered  with  Muham- 
madan  tombs ;  on  the  east  are  numerous  Hindu 
shrines  and  monuments. 

The  country  near  Somnath  is  full  of  memoriaU 
of  Krishna,  and  at  a  spot  to  the  east  of  the  city, 
near  the  union  of  three  beautiful  streams,  the 
body  of  the  hero  is  said  to  have  been  burned. 
Before  its  capture  by  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  a.d.  1024- 
1026,  littie  is  known  of  the  history  of  Somnath. 

The  country  of  Soreth,  a  province  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Gujerat,  now  more  generally  known  under 
the  name  of  Kattyawar,  is  celebrated  in  the 
Puranas  for  containing  five  inestimable  blcFs- 
ings.  First,  the  river  Gumti ;  second,  beautiful 
women ;  third,  good  horses  ;  fourth,  Somnath  ; 
and  fifth,  Dwarka.  Among  the  many  places  iii 
Soreth  that  are  held  sacred  by  the  Hindus,  Som- 
nath Pattan  has  always  been  one  of  the  most 
remarkable.  It  stands  one  or  two  miles  from  the 
sea,  at  the  junction  of  three  rivers,  the  Hurna, 
Kupula,  and  Sersutty,  at  a  distance  of  three  miles 
to  the  east  of  the  port  of  BelawuL  Somanatha  or 
Somes wara  is  a  name  of  the  type  of  Sivn,  and 
the  worship  of  Siva  under  this  type  prevailed 
throughout  India  at  least  as  early  as  the  5th  or 
6th  century.  The  Somanath  idol,  in  fact,  was  one 
of  the  twelve  great  lingams  then  set  up  in  various 
parts  of  India,  several  of  which  were  destroyed 
by  the  early  Muhammadan  conquerors ;  and  it  has 
been  mentioned  that  Somnath  temple  was  the 
counterpart  of  Baalbek ;  and  the  idol  is  related  to 
have  been  brought  to  India  from  the  Kaba,  on 
the  advent  of  Mahomed.  Brahmanical  records, 
however,  refer  it  to  the  time  of  Krishna.  Soma- 
nath is  the  title  of  Swayam-nath,  or  self-existing, 
and  the  religion  was,  of  old,  common  to  Arabia 
and  India ;  and  there  is  reason  for  believing,  what 
the  early  Muhammadan  authorities  assert,  viz. 
that  the  Lat,  worshipped  by  the  idolaters  of  Mecca, 
was  a  similar  deity  to  the  Swayam-nath  of  the 
Hindus.  The  idol  itself,  Somnath,  is  stated  to  be 
one  of  the  twelve  symbols  of  Siva,  which  are 
said  by  Hindus  to  have  descended  from  heaven  to 
the  earth.  The  temple  of  the  idol  was  supported 
by  56  pillars  in  rows,  the  idol  was  of  polished 
stone,  about  five  cubits  high,  of  proportionate 
thickness,  aud  two  cubits  were  bdow  ground. 
General  Cunningham  says  the  Pattan  Somnath 
temple  of  Siva  enshrined  a  figure  of  the  god, 
beanng  a  crescent  on  his  h«ul,  as  Somnath, 
or  the  lord  of  the  moon.  This  appellation  was 
therefore  the  proper  name  of  the  temple,  and  not 
of  the  city,  which  ho  concludes  must  have  been 
Elapmra  or  Erawal,  the  modem  Virawal. 

The  image  was,  according  to  Muhammadan 
authors,  destroyed  by  Mahmud ;  but  in  late  years, 
Ahalia  Bhai,  the  widow  of  a  prince  of  the  Mahratta 
family  of  Holkar,  erected  a  new  temple  on  the  exact 
site  of  that  which  was  demolished.  A  symbol  of 
Siva  Mahadeo  has  been  placed  ia  this  temple. 
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which  is  deemed  peculiarly  propitions  to  those 
who  desire  offspring.  Not  far  from  this,  the 
Hinda  pilgrim  is  shown  a  solitary  pipal  tree,  on 
the  bank  of  the  Saraswati  river,  which  he  is  assured 
stands  on  the  exact  spot  where  the  Sri  Krishen 
received  the  mortal  wound  from  an  arrow,  that 
terminated  his  incarnation. 

About  a  century  after  their  expulsion  from  Balabhi, 
about  A.D.  758,  Bappa  or  Yappaka  founded  a  new 
kingdom  at  Chitore,  and  hisson Guhila  or  Guhaditya 
gave  to  his  tribe  the  newnameof  GuhilawatorGahi- 
lot,  by  which  they  are  still  known.  About  the  same 
time  a  chief  of  the  Ghaura  tribe,  named  Ban  raja, 
or  the  jungle  lord,  founded  a  city  on  the  bank  of 
the  Saraswati,  about  70  miles  to  the  south-west  of 
Mount  Abu,  called  AnhalwaraPattan,  which  soon 
became  the  most  famous  place  in  Western  India. 
Somewhat  earlier,  or  alx)ut  A.D.  720,  Krishna, 
the  Pahlava  prince  of  the  Peninsula,  built  the  fort 
of  Elapura,  the  beauty  of  which,  according  to 
the  inscription,  astonished  the  immortals.  In  it 
lie  established  an  image  of  Siva  adorned  with  the 
crescent  Following  this  clue,  General  Gunning- 
ham  inclines  to  identify  Elapura  with  the  famous 
city  of  Somnath,  which,  as  the  capital  of  the 
Peninsula,  was  usually  called  Pattan  Somnath. 
(reneral  Cunningham  takes  it  to  be  the  same  as 
Elapura  or  Elawar,  which,  by  a  transposition  that 
is  very  common  in  India,  would  become  Erawal. 
Thus  Nar-sinh  has  become  Ban-si,  and  Banod  is 
used  indifferently  with  Narod,  and  the  ancient 
Varul  is  the  modern  Elur  or  Ellora. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Vedas,  Puranas,  and 
other  Brahmanical  books  to  illustrate  the  origin 
and  history  of  the  Somnath  temple.  The  earliest 
notice  is  contained  in  the  brief  account  of  the 
successful  campaign  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni.  Ac- 
cording to  Fenshta,  the  fortified  city  of  Somnath 
was  situated  on  a  narrow  peninsula,  washed 
on  three  sides  by  the  sea.  It  was  the  residence 
of  the  raja,  and  Naharwala  (a  transposition  of 
Anhalwara)  was  then  only  a  frontier  city  of 
Gujei-at.  This  agrees  with  the  native  histories, 
which  place  the  close  of  the  Saura  or  Chaura 
dynasty  of  Anhalwara  in  S.  998,  or  a.d.  941, 
when  the  sovereignty  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Chalukya  prince,  Mula  raja,  who  became  the 
paramount  ruler  of  Somnath  and  Anhalwara. 
When  the  Somnath  temple  was  plundered  by 
Mahmud  of  Ghazni  in  a.d.  1024,  Byram  Ueo 
(  Brah ma  De va)  of  G ujerat  was  deposed .  Mahmud 
left  Ghazni,  on  his  expedition  against  Somnath,  in 
September  a.d.  1024 ;  his  numerous  army  was 
accompanied  by  crowds  of  volunteers,  the  flower  of 
the  south  of  Turkestan.  Ajmir  and  Anhalwara 
fell  before  him.  Advancing  against  Somnath,  for 
two  days  his  most  devoted  followers  were  beaten 
headlong  back  by  the  valour  of  the  Bajputs  fight- 
ing for  hearth  and  altar.  On  the  tnird  day, 
Mahmud  led  a  farious  charge  in  person,  6000 
Hindas  lay  dead,  and  the  day  was  won.  AVhen 
he  entered  the  shrine  of  Someswara,  he  beheld  a 
superb  edifice  of  hewn  stone,  its  lofty  roof  sup- 
ported by  pillars  curiously  carved  and  set  with 
precious  stones.  In  the  adytum,  to  which  no 
external  lifht  penetrated,  and  which  was  illumin- 
ated only  by  a  lamp  suspended  from  the  centre 
by  a  golden  chain,  appeared  the  symbol  of  Somes- 
wara, a  stone  cylinder  which  rose  9  feet  in  height 
above  the  floor  of  the  temple,  and  penetrated  6  feet 
below  it.  Two  fragments  of  this  object  of  idolatrous 


worship  were,  at  the  king's  order,  taken  off,  that 
one  might  be  thrown  at  the  threshold  of  the  public 
mosque,  and  the  other  at  the  court  gate  of  his 
own  palace  of  GhaznL  Other  fragments  were 
reserved  to  grace  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and 
Medina.  The  tradition  says  that  whDe  Mahmud 
was  thus  employed,  a  crowd  of  Brahmans  offered 
an  enormous  ransom  if  the  king  would  desist  from 
further  mutilation.  Mahmud  hesitated,  but,  after 
a  moment's  pause,  he  exclaimed  that  he  would  be 
known  by  posterity  not  as  the  idol-seller,  but  as 
the  destroyer.  The  work  of  destruction  then 
continued,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  in 
the  vaults  below  the  adytum  of  untold  treasures. 
Thus  fell  Somnath.  But  this  traditional  story  is 
quite  unworthy  of  credence;  the  linga  is  never 
hollow.  Its  gates  were  taken  to  the  mosque  of 
Ghazni,  from  which  they  were  removed  when  the 
British  troops  returned  from  the  occupation  of  that 
country  in  1842. 

After  the  time  of  Mahmud,  Somnath  would 
appear  to  have  been  abandoned  by  its  rulers  in 
favour  of  Anhalwara,  which  is  mentioned  as  the 
capital  of  Gujerat  in  the  time  of  Muhammad 
Ghori  and  his  successor  Aibeq.  It  was  still  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  in  a.h.  697,  or  a.d.  1297, 
when  the  country  was  invaded  by  the  army  of 
Ala-ud-Din,  Muhammad  Khilji,  which  occupied 
Anhalwara,  and  annexed  the  province  to  the 
empire  of  Dehli. — PostarCs  Western  India ;  BirtPs 
Hist,  of  Gujerat ;  CunninghanCs  Geog.  of  India ; 
Prinsep ;  History  of  Persia ;  Wilson ;  Toirn:  Otttram 
and  Havelock ;  Imp.  Gaz, 

SOMNATHPUR,  a  village  in  Mysore  State, 
celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Prasauna  C henna 
Kesava.  An  inscription  at  the  edtrahce  shows 
that  it  was  completed  in  1270  by  a-  prince  of  the 
Ballala  dynasty.  The  whole  is  most  elaborately 
ornamented,  and  the  structure  is  completed  by 
three  simanas  or  pyramidal  towers  surmounting 
the  triple  shrine.  Round  the  'exterior  base  are 
portrayed  the  leading  incidents  in  tke  Ramayana, 
Mahabharata,  and  Bhagayata,  carved  in  relief  in 
potstone,  the  termination  of  each  chapter  and 
section  being  indicated  respectively  by  a  closed 
and  half -closed  door.  The  number  of  separate 
sculptured  images  is  74.  The  workmansnip  is 
attributed  to  Jackanachari,  the  famous  sculptor 
and  architect  of  the  Ballala  kings,  under  whom 
Hindu  art  in  Mysore  reached  its  culminating  point. 
There  is  also  at  Somnathpur  a  large  temple  to 
Siva  in  ruins. — Imp,  Gaz, 

SON.  To  have  a  son,  a  male  child,  is  the  great 
desire  of  the  married  Hindu ;  and  if  a  son  be  not 
born,  he  may  adopt  one.  The  Sanskrit  word 
meaning  a  son  is  eaid  to  mean  deliverer  from  hell, 
sinoe  the  son  delivers  his  father  from  hell  (Menu, 
ix.  p.  138).  This  accounts  for  the  extreme  desire 
entertained  by  the  Hindus  for  male  offspring. 
Thus  Bhima,  like  Dasaratha  in  the  Ramayana,  and 
many  others,  performed  the  holiest  acts  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  a  son.  The  son  alone  by  the 
offering  of  the  funeral  libation  (Siad'ha)  is  sup- 
posed to  procure  rest  for  the  departed  spirit  of 
the  father.  The  Hindu  law  recognised  12  kinds 
of  sons.  A  son  may  be  bom  of  a  wife  or  adopted. 
The  Dattaka  putra,  or  adopted  son,  properly  re- 
nounces all  claim  to  direct  inheritance  trom  his 
natural  father  and  paternal  relations,  except 
through  any  aflSnity  he  may  have  acquired  through 
his  adopted  father, —  WiUiams^  Nala^  p.  178. 
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SON  or  Sugun,  in  Sind,  is  a  kind  of  divination 
by  meanB  of  the  po&ition  of  birds  and  beasts,  their 
cry,  the  direction  of  their  flight,  and  other  such 
particulars. 

SONAI.  HiMD.  Water  in  vliich  the  jute  plants 
haye  been  steeped. 

SONAR,  Hind.,  from  Sona,  gold,  a  worker 
in  gold  and  silver.  One  of  the  five  artisan  castes 
of  the  Hindus,  the  other  four  being  the  blacksmith, 
coppersmith,  stone-mason,  and  carpenter.  The 
Sonar,  or  goldsmith,  is  a  ca8t«  or  hereditary 
avocation.  He  is  not  a  jeweller,  but  an  artisan, 
and  works  entirely  by  weight,  charging  from  one 
anna  to  one  rupee  per  rupee  of  the  out- turned 
manufactured  article,  the  rate  varying  according  to 
his  skill  or  the  art  i'equired,the  etandard  of  intrinsic 
value  being  that  of  payment.  The  Sonar  usually 
has  the  gold  or  stiver  with  which  he  is  to  work 
delivered  to  him,  and  he  must  return  in  the  orna- 
ment the  same  quality  and  quantity  be  received. 
He  cannot  work  with  much  alloy,  which  is  the 
best  security  against  fraud,  and  his  best  work  is 
with  the  purest  gold  and  silver,  and  in  these  the 
metal  is  treated  with  quicksilver  again  and  again, 
until  it  has  become  soft  and  perfectly  ductile.  The 
Kanari  *  Panchala '  and  the  Kokauasth  ^  Sonar  ^ 
claim  to  be  Brahmans.  They  wear  the  sacred 
cord,  and  have  the  Ycdas  read  to  them  by  their 


marriages  among  their  women  are  very  commob. 
and  from  the  strict  usages  of  the  Rajputfe  upon 
this  point,  there  is  none  on  which  thfey  deem  the 
Sonaia  to  have  so  degraded  the  race  from  which 
they  are  descended.  The  Sondia  have  been  either 
cultivators  or  plunderers,  according  to  the  strength 
or  weakness  of  the  government  tfver  them ;  but 
tliey  have  always  had  a  predatoiy  tenden<7,  and 
have  cherished  its  habits  even  wiien  obliged  to 
subsist  by  agriculture.  Their  dress  is  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  other  inhabitants,  though  they 
imitate  in  some  degree  the  Rajputs  in  the  shape 
of  their  turbands.  They  are,  in  general,  robutit 
and  active,  but  rude  and  ignorant  to 'a  degree. 
No  race  can  be  more  despised  and  dreaded  than 
the  Sondia  are  by  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  A  considerable  number  occupy  th«* 
districts  of  Dig  Puch-pabar  and  Gungnur  or  Chow- 
mela.  They  are  Hindus,  but  abstaining  from  the 
flesh  of  kine  is  their  only  feature.  They  drink, 
use  opium,  and  are  of  vicious  habits ;  their  women 
arc  bold  and  immoral ;  w  idows  remarry.  Dmiiig 
the  rebellion  of  1857-68,  they  gave  considerable 
trouble.  Another  tribe,  the  Bhilalah,  who  havo 
sprung  from  liiijputs  of  the  Bbil  tribe,  derive 
their  name  from  associating  with  the  Bhik,  among 
whom,  from  the  superior  rank  of  their  sires,  they 
obtain  respect  and  consequence.     The  chiefs  of 


own  priests.    The  Sonar  of  the  south  of  India  all .  the  Bhils  in  the  Vindhya  mountains  are  almost  all 


claim  to  be  of  higher  birth  than  the  Brahmans. 
In  Benares  they  claim  to  derive  their  origin  from 
the  Kshatriyas. 

SONARGAON,  in  the  Dacca  district,  the 
ancient  Muhammadan  capital  of  Eastern  Bengal, 
but  now  an  insigmficant  vilbge  called  Pain  am, 
situated  about  two  miles  from  the  Brahmaputra, 
in  lat.  23^  89'  46°  N.,  and  long.  90°  38'  20"  E.  It 
was  here  that  Azim  Shah,  the  son  of  Sikandar, 
proclaimed  his  independence,  and  invited  the  poet 
Hafiz  to  his  court.  The  town  gave  its  name  to  one 
of  the  three  great  sarkars  or  provinces. — Imp.  Gaz, 

SONARI,  a  little  village  situated  on  a  low  spur 
of  a  sandstone  hill  between  the  Betwa  and  Besali 
rivers,  6  miles  to  the  S.\V.  of  Sanchi,  21  miles 
N.E.  of  Bhopal.  It  contains  numerous  Buddhist 
topes.    See  BhiUa. 

SONCHUS  CILIATUS.     Lam.     Sow  thistle. 
SonchuB  oleraceus,  Roxb.,  Wiyhtlconti, 

Dodak,  ....    Hind.  I  Etrinta, Tbl. 

Ka't  muUngi  kin,    .  Tah.  |  Adavi  mullangi,  .    .      „ 

A  native  of  Europe,  up  to  8600  feet,  of  the 

Panjab,  also  of  Peninsular  India.    It  yields  a 

milky  iuioe  on  incision.    Cattle  are  fond  of  it 

Used  in  the  Neilgherries  as  a  pot-herb  by  the 

natives.     Also  the  Kashmir  people  are  said  to  use 

it  as  a  vegetable ;  and  it  is  probably  the  dwarf  sow 

thistle,  the  shoots  of  which  the  Ladakhi  use  in  a 

similar  way,  according  to  Moorcroft,  though  this 

may  be  the  Tragopogon. 

Sonchus  Orizensis. 


BhaDgra,  • 
Kala  bhangra, 


HiKD. 


}> 


Dughdika, 
Sahadevi, 


Hind. 


*i 


Bari  (H.)  Jangli-tamaku.  Similar  to  Lactuca 
in  its  properties.— Pott'fW;  Jaffrey ;  Stewart^  M,D. 

SONDIA.  The  principal  among  the  illegitimate 
Rajputs  in  Central  India,  of  mixed  caste,  are  the 
Sondia,  who  have  spread  from  Sondwarra  in 
Malwa  (a  country  to  which  tiiey  give  the  name) 
to  many  adjoining  districts.  This  tribe  is  divided 
intp  many  families,  which  take  their  name  from 
Rajput  ancestors;   but  all  internoarry.     Second 
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Bhilalah.  This  class  combine  with  the  pride  and 
pretensions  of  the  Rajputs  the  cunning  and 
roguery  of  the  Bhils ;  and  appear  to  be,  almost 
without  exception,  a  debauched  aud  ignorant 
race,  often  courageous  from  constant  exposure 
to  danger,  but  invariably  marked  by  an  equal 
want  of  honour  and  of  shame.  The  Bhilalah  and 
Sondia  chiefs  were  the  only  robbers  in  Malwa. 
whom  under  no  circumstances  travellers  could 
trust.  There  are  oaths  of  a  sacred  but  obecoie 
kind  among  those  that  are  Rajputs,  or  who  boast 
their  blood,  which  are  almost  a  disgrace  to  take, 
but  which,  it  is  asserted,  the  basest  was  never 
known  to  break,  before  Mundroop  Singh,  a  Bhil- 
alah, and  some  of  his  associates,  plunderers  ou 
the  Nerbadda,  showed  the  example. — Malcolm* 
Central  India,  ii.  pp.  16,  153. 

SONDRI  BREHI  or  Sondi  Breri,  an  ebbing 
and  flowing  spring  near  the  Berengi  river  in 
Kashmir,  it  appears  about  the  vernal  equinox. 
It  seems  to  be  an  underground  continuation  of  tlio 
Berengi  river. 

SONE.  The  fishermen  settled  along  the  ooat>t 
from  Gheriah  to  the  north,  neai'  Surat,  and  at 
Cohiba,  in  Bombay,  are  Koli  of  the  Sone  tribe ;  » 
few  of  them  are  mariners,  but  the  vessels  must  be 
manned  by  natives,  the  Sone  fearing  to  lose  caste, 
which  would  take  place  did  they  sail  with  Euro- 
peans. .  The  chief  Patel  of  this  tribe  resides  at 
Angria ;  he  is  looked  on  as  a  legislator,  being  en- 
dowed with  power  to  adjust  the  affairs  of  the 
Sone  Koli,  settle  their  disputes,  etc.  The  women 
of  the  Sone  Koli  wear  choli  or  jackets,  and  have 
a  number  of  glass  bangles  on  tiieir  left  hand ; 
they  are  froouently  seen  in  Bombay  aadating 
their  husbands  in  fishing  and  carrying  fish  to 
market.  When  tiiey  marry,  the  ornaments  which 
were  intended  to  adorn  their  right  wrists  are  con- 
secrated, and  thrown  into  the  sea  as  an  offering  to 
the  deity  who  presides  over  that  element,  and  an 
invocation  to  defend  her  husband  from  the  dangera 
of  the  ocean.    Not  a  caste  meeting  of  the  Sone 


SONE. 


SONMEANEE. 


Koli  can  take  place  without  large  potations  of 
uiahwa  flower  arrack  being  imbibed ;  and  they  fre- 
quently give  any  quantity  of  fish  for  half  a  tiunbler 
of  raw  bi»Ddy;  The  chief  tribes  of  Koli  are  the 
Raj,  Solesy,  Tonkry,  tlie  Dhour,  Dungry,  the  Bhil, 
Mullar,  the  Ahir,  Murvy,  and  the  Sone  Koli,  with 
a  few  others.  In  Bombay,  Tannah,  Bhewudi, 
Kallian,  Bassein,  Daman,  etc.,  are  a  number  of 
Christian  Koli,. said  to  have  been  of  the  Sone 
section,  and  to  have  been  forcibly  converted  by 
ihe  Portaguese,  but,  terrified  by  the  cholera  in 
1820-21,  a  portion  reverted  to  paganism. 

SONE,  a  tributary  to  tiie  Ganges.  It  rises  on 
the  Amarkantak  table-land,  in  lat.  22"^  41'  N.,  and 
long.  82"  T  E.,  3500  feet  above  the  sea.  Length, 
465  miles ;  receives  the  Koel,  140  ;  Kunher,  180 ; 
Johila,  100  miles.  Including  the  Phalgu  and 
other  rivers  falling  into  the  Ganges  above  Rajmahal, 
42,000  square  miles  drained.  The  navigation  of 
the  rirer  is  not  considered  available.  It  is  the 
chief  tributary  of  the  Ganges  on  its  right  bank. 
The  Amarkantak  table -land  also  supplies  the 
.sources  of  the  Nerbadda  and  the  Mahanadi,  and  is 
included  in  a  tract  of  wild  country  transfeiTed  to 
the  state  of  Rewah.  In  the  rainy  season  native 
boats  of  large  tonnage  occasionally  proceed  for  a 
short  distance  up  stream ;  bnt  navigation  is  even 
then  rendered  dangerous  by  the  extraordinary 
violence  of  the  stream,  and  during  the  rest  of 
the  year  becomes  impossible,  owing  to  the  small 
depth  of  water.  There  is  one  characteristic  com- 
mon to  the  Baghel  of  Rewah,  the  Bundela  of 
Bundeikhand,  and  the  Rajput  of  Gwalior  and 
Malwa,  a  dislike  to  labour  or  service  away  from 
their  homes;  they  generally  leave  tilling  of  the 
soil  to  the  servile  classes,  and  are  regarded  as  the 
heads  of  the  local  society.  Many  of  the  Rajputs 
in  the  states  of  Central  India  give  themselves  up 
to  sloth  and  the  immoderate  use  of  opium.  In 
Malwa,  Bhopal,  Ujjain,  Mundipur,  Rutlam,  Dhar, 
Jowra,  Augur,  Nemuch,  Shoojawulpur,  and 
Bhilsa  are  the  principal  marts.  It  is  the  Uyrani- 
abhya  of  the  ancient  Magadha  and  Prachit,  and 
the  Erranaboas  of  Strabo,  Arrian,  and  Pliny. 
Palibothra  was  sitoated,  as  stated  by  Megasthenes, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Ganges  and  Erranaboas, 
and  it  is  believed  to  be  the  modem  Patna,  the 
same  as  the  Pataliputra  of  the  Chinese  pilgrim 
Hiwen  Thsang.— 3r.  of  Hind.  i.  p.  226. 

SONG. 

Sir, Hbb.  I  Sor,  Gata,  .    .    .   Sansk. 

Geei, Hind.  | 

Out  of  the  64  sciences  of  the  Hindus,  five.  Nob. 
22  to  26,  belong  to  music,  viz.  the  modulation  of 
sounds,  art  of  playing  on  stringed  instruments,  of 
playing  on  wind  instruments,  of  beating  the  tam- 
bourine, and  of  beating  the  cymbals.  The  musical 
notation  extensively  used  by  Curwen  resembles 
the  Hindu  system.  Sir  William  Jones'  Essay  on 
the  Musical  Notes  of  the  Hindus  was  published  in 
the  third  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  p.  55, 
and  J.  D.  Patterson  on  the  Gramal,  or  Musical 
Scales  of  the  Hindus,  ibid.  ix.  p.  445;  and  the 
chief  points  established  in  these  essays  are  thus 
given  m  the  fourth  volume  of  Lassen's  Indische 
AlteHhumskunde,  §§  832, 833.  The  native  musical 
literature  is  tolerably  copious,  and  the  Indians  are 
acquainted  with  four  systems,  whose  founders,  as 
usual  with  them,  are  mythical  personages.  The 
first  system  is  ascribed  to  Devarshi  Narada,  who 
in  the  epic  poetry  appears  as  well   skilled  in 


stories,  and  goes  about  between  the  gods  and 
men,  to  recite  tales  to  them.  From  him  Iswara 
or  Siva  received  this  system.  The  author  of  the 
second  system  is  Bharata,  the  mythic  inventor  of 
the  dramatic  art ;  the  author  of  the  third  is  the 
divine  ape  Hanuman ;  and  that  of  the  fourth 
Kapila,  the  founder  of  the  Sankhya  philosophy. 
These  assertions,  of  course,  only  mean  that  the 
Hindus  attached  a  high  value  to  the  practice  of 
music,  and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the  circum- 
stance that  in  the  epic  mythology  the  Gandharv&s 
appear  as  musicians  in  Indra's  heaven.  For  the 
antiquity  of  song  amongst  the  Hindus,  it  is  im- 
portant to  observe  that  the  Udgatar,  t.e.  the 
priest  who  sings  the  saman,  belongs  to  the  Vedic 
period.  As  to  later  times,  we  may  refer  to  the 
fact  that,  in  the  Mrich'  chidLaiika,  Rebhila  is  praised 
as  a  renowned  singer.  The  Hindus  are  acquainted 
:  with  the  European  scale  of  seven  tones,  and 
denote  them  by  letters  (sa,  ri,  ga,  ma,  pa,  dha, 
ni).  They  admit,  moreover,  six  raga  or  mode^, 
and  the  musical  treatises  contain  minute  directions 
as  to  the  employment  of  them  in  the  six  seasons 
into  which  the  year  is  divided.  The  Hindus  have 
also  mythologized  these  ideas,  and  regard  the  six 
raga  as  god-like  beings,  whose  consorts  are  called 
Kagini,  and  are  eight  in  number.  These  couples 
produce  48  sons,  called  Kagaputra,  by  whom  the 
various  mixtures  of  the  chief  modes  are  denoted. 
This  view  furnishes  a  very  striking  example  of  the 
boundlessness  of  Hindu  imagination,  as  it  is  im- 
possible really  to  distinguish  so  many  modes  from 
one  another.  In  some  MSS.  are  found  portraits 
of  these  two  and  60  male  and  female  genii.  The 
people  of  India  generally  take  no  advantage  of 
the  wonderful  power,  range,  fiexibility,  and  sweet- 
ness of  the  musical  sounds  producible  by  the 
human  larynx,  especially  in  the  female  sex. 
Singing  amongst  the  Muhammadans  of  India  is 
never  indulged  in  by  any  but  professioniil  men 
and  public  women ;  no  woman  of  the  ^f uham- 
madans  sings  even  to  her  infant  child.  Individuals 
of  some  Hindu  sects,  particularly  the  Jain,  are 
occasionally  heard  singing,  but  it  is  confined  to 
the  Hindu  women  of  the  temples  of  their  deities, 
and  to  the  singing  bands  of  the  Muhammadan 
women  and  Burmese.  With  the  uncultivated 
aborigmal  races,  the  efforts  at  singing  is  a  mere 
howling. 

SOm}  BIRDS.  The  European  visitor  to  the 
E.  Indies  is  much  struck  with  the  prevailing 
silence  of  the  jungle,  and  the  paucity  of  small 
birds  even  in  the  cold  season,  so  different  from 
the  woods  and  gardens  and  hedgerows  of  Britain^ 
teeming  with  small  feathered  inhabitants,  among 
which  are  so  many  pleasing  songsters  of  all  degrees 
and  merit  The  chief  families  amongst  whom  the 
faculty  of  song  is  found  are  MerulidsB,  Saxioolina;, 
Sylviadffi,  larbs,  some  finches,  a  few  shrikes  and 
fly-catchers,  and  some  starlings. 

SONG-FAI,  a  money  of  account  of  Siam,  the 

half  of  a  faang,  and  worth  about  1^ — SimmondK 

SONMEANEE,  in  lat  24*  27'  N.,  and  long,  ee** 

39'  E.,  a  small  fishing  village,  as  its  name  Meanee 

implies.     It  is  in  Baluchistan,  on  a  low  shore  at 

the  mouth  of  the  Poorali  river.    It  is  supposed  to 

be  die  site  of  the  place  named  by  Nearchus  the 

Port  of  Alexander.    In  the  early  part  of  the  19th 

I  century  it  contained  about  250  huts.    It  is  oom* 

i  pletely  defenceless,  and,  on  the  side  towards  Bela, 

I  is  overlooked  by  hiUocks  of  sand.    The  bar  at  the 
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SONTHAL. 


mouth  of  the  river  has  only  two  fathoms  on  it  at 
low  water,  but  boats  lie  close  to  the  village  in  six 
and  seven.  In  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century 
the  inhabitants  generally  subsisted  by  fishing,  and, 
with  tlie  exception  of  a  few  Hindu?,  were  wretch- 
edly poor. — Potfinger's  Trnvfh^  P-  H  ;  I'^indlay. 

SONNERAT,  ii  French  naturalist  and  good 
draughtsman,  who  settled  at  Pondicherry,  and 
made  immense  botanical  collections,  which  seem 
to  have  been  transmitted  to  France.  These  have 
not  been  described  in  any  regular  form,  but  such 
specimens  as  were  presented  to  Lamarck  were 
introduced  into  his  Encyclopedie  Methodique,  a 
work  from  which  much  information  is  obtainable, 
although  its  alphabetical  arrangement  renders  it 
very  difficult  of  consultation,  particularly  in  those 
genera  which  have  been  much  subdivided  of  late 
year.?.  Sonnerat  wrote  Voyage  KlaNouvelleGuinee, 
and  Voyages  aux  Indes  Orientales  et  Ji  la  Chine, 
and  he  made  known  many  new  plants. 

SONNERATIA  ACIDA.     Willde.,  Linn. 
Rhizophora  CHseolaris,  Xin.  |  Mangium  caseolare,  i2um|). 


Orchakft,  .  .  .  Beno. 
Polai,  Plye  .  of  Borneo. 
Ta  bu,  Ta  mu,  .  .  BuRM. 
La-moo,  ....       ,, 


Blatti,  Maleal.  of  Rheede. 

Tewar, SiND. 

Gedde  killala-gass,  Singh. 
Paga-pate  of     Sonnerat. 

This  tree  grows  40  feet  high.  It  grows  near 
the  tidal  creeks  and  littoral  forests  of  the  region 
from  the  Indus  to  New  Guinea,  and  has  an  acid 
eatable  fruit.  In  British  Burma  it  abounds  in 
the  mangrove  swamps  and  on  the  banks  of  almost 
every  stream  on  the  coast  as  far  as  tide-waters 
reach.  The  natives  use  it  for  various  economical 
purposes.  It  is  said  to  be  a  better  substitute  for 
coal  in  steamers  than  any  other  kind  of  wood.  In 
Ceylon  it  grows  to  a  large  handsome  tree  along 
the  marshy  banks  of  the  large  rivers.  Spindle- 
shaped  excrescences,  called  Kirilimow  in  Sin- 
ghalese, rise  from  the  surface  of  its  roots,  four  or 
live  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  They 
are  of  a  firm  and  close  texture,  nearly  devoid  of 
fibrous  structure,  and  take  a  moderate  polish, 
some  of  th(f  transverse  cuttings  being  two  feet 
long  and  two  to  three  inches  wide.  The  finest 
pin  passes  in  with  ease,  and  the  thin  slices 
are  invaluable  for  linings  of  insect  boxes.  The 
roots  of  S.  acida,  S.  alba,  and  S.  Griffithii  spread 
far  and  wide  through  the  soft  mud  of  the  marshy 
banks  on  which  they  grow,  and  at  various  dis- 
tances send  up,  like  the  aviceniiia,  extraordinarily 
long  spindle-shaped  excrescences. — Roxb.;  Hooker; 
W,  and  A.;   Voigt ;  Mason;  Tkw, 

SONNERATIA  ALBA.  Sm,  A  tree  of  the 
Andamans.  S.  Griffithii,  Kurz^  the  Tapyu  of  the 
BuimeBe,  grows  in  Burma. 

SONNERATIA  APETALA.    Buch. 


Thaum-nia,  . 
Myouk-guo, . 


BUBM. 


it 


KhoTira,  Keora,  .  Benq. 
Kam-ba-la,  .  .  .  Bcrm. 
Kan^pa-la,   ...       „ 

A  pretty  large  and  elegant  tree,  which  grows  in 
the  western  side  of  India,  in  the  delta  of  the 
Ganges,  and  under  the  parallel  of  Rangoon.  It 
flowers  in  the  hot  season.  It  yields  a  strong,  hard 
wood  of  coarse  grain.  It  is  the  timber  of  a  red 
colour  of  which  boxes  for  packing  beer  and  wine 
are  made  in  Calcutta ;  is  strong,  and  adapted  for 
house-building.  It  grows  in  the  low  wet  lauds 
near  the  months  of  some  of  the  Tenasserim  rivers, 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  weeping  willow, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  trees  in  the 
country.    The  casuarina  has  been  removed  from 


the  coast  to  compounds  in  India,  and  the  sonnc- 
ratia  is  quite  as  deserving. — Roxh. ;  Voigt ;  M''Cl. ; 
W.  and  A, ;  Afason. 

SON  OF  HEAVEN,  a  title  of  the  emperor  of 
China. 

SONO  KLING,  of  the  Malaya,  a  tree  of  Java ; 
the  colour  of  its  wood  is  a  deep  brown,  inclining 
to  black ;  used  for  furniture.  Sono  kombang  of 
Java,  used  for  furniture,  which  has  some  resem- 
blance to  the  lingoa  wood  of  the  Moluccas. 

SONPAT,  a  town  in  lat.  SS**  59'  30"  N.,  and 
long.  77°  3'  30"  E.,  25  miles  N.  W.  of  Dehli  city. 
Population  (1868),  12,176.  It  is  of  great  antiquity, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  earliest 
Aryan  settlers.  Popular  tradition  identifies  it 
with  one  of  the  five  *  pat '  demanded  by  Yudishtra, 
in  the  Mahabharata,  from  Duryodhana  as  the  price 
of  peace,  and  it  has  derived  its  name  from  Raja 
Soni,  the  son  of  Bhopat,  who  reigned  B.C.  920.  A 
little  image  was  here  turned  up  in  December  1864 
when  sinking  a  well.  It  is  of  clay,  baked  and 
polished  like  chunar  pottery.  The  figure  is  sitting 
cross-legged  with  a  club  in  each  hand.  Below  the 
left  knee  is  a  very  short  inscription  in  a  very  old 
Nagari  character.  General  Cunningham  has  read 
this  inscription,  and  supposes  the  idol  to  be  an 
aditya  or  image  of  the  sun.  The  age  of  it  lie 
thinks  to  be  at  least  1200  years.  This  agrees  with 
the  period  of  the  seventh  century,  when  the  Hindu 
Puranic  theology  had  assumed  a  hundred  heads 
and  forms  to  contend  with  Buddhism.  Tliere 
were  then  followers  of  Brahma,  Indra,  Ganesha, 
Surya,  Chandra,  and  a  host  of  gods,  all  of  whom 
succumbed  to  the  powerful  Saivites  and  N'aishna- 
vites.  The  only  trace  of  the  worship  of  Surya 
found  in  the  19th  century,  in  Northern  India,  is 
in  Benares,  where,  in  the  corner  of  the  quadrangle 
of  the  temple  of  Anna  Puma,  is  a  small  shrine 
dedicated  to  the  sun.  The  idol  representing  that 
luminary,  however,  is  seated  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  seven  horses,  with  a  glory  round  his  head,  a 
representation  of  the  old  Sol  of  Homer. — TV.  of 
flind,  ii.  p.  384. 

SONPIJR  was  formerly  a  chiefship  siibordinat« 
to  Patna,  but  was  constituted  a  separate  state  by 
Raja  Madhukar  Sa  of  Sumbulpur  about  the  year 
A.D.  1560.  Since  then  it  has  been  counted  among 
the  cluster  of  1 8  Garh jat  states.  It  is  now  attached 
to  the  Sumbulpur  district,  and  is  situated  be- 
tween lat.  20°  41'  and  21''  10'  N.,  and  long.  83'' 
20'  and  84**  18'  £.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Sumbulpur  proper  and  a  portion  of  Kairakhol, 
on  the  south  and  south-cast  by  Bod.  on  the  east 
by  Rairakhol,  and  on  the  west  by  Patna.  The 
non-agricultural  castes  are  Brahman,  Mahanti, 
Rajput;  and  the  agricultural  castes  are  Tassa, 
Kolta,  Agharia,  and  Gond. 

SONTA  or  Asa.  Htnd.  A  club  carried  by 
Muhammadan  devotees.  Sonta-bardar,  a  mace- 
bearer. 

SONTHAL,  Mundah,  Bhumij,  and  Ho  speak 
languages  nearly  identical  They  occupy  moat  of 
the  British  districts  of  Chutia  Nagpur,  Singbhum, 
Manbhum,  and  the  hilly  part  of  Bhagulpnr,  now 
known  as  the  Son  thai  Parganas;  a£o  parts  of 
West  Bardwan,  Midnapur,  and  Cuttack, — an  ex- 
tensive country  west  of  Calcutta.  The  Sontbal 
are  a  simple,  industrious  people,  honest  and  trath- 
ful,  and  free  from  caste  prejudices.  Their  country 
is  healthy,  their  numbers  are  increasing,  and  they 
are  much  prized  as  labourexB  by  the  Bengal  indigo 
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planters,  in  the  Assam  tea  planiations,  and  on  the 
railways  and  other  works  of  Western  Bengal. 
The  tribes  live  apart  in  detached  houses  or  isolated 
hamlets.  The  Sonthal  are  a  branch  of  the  Mundah 
Kol.  They  seem  to  have  separated  from  the 
Mundah,  and  fell  back  on  Chutia  Nagpur  from  the 
Damuda  river,  which  the  Sonthal  call  their  sea, 
and  they  preserve  the  aslics  of  their  dead  until  an 
opportunitv  occurs  of  throwing  them  into  that 
stream  or  burying  them  on  its  banks.  The  Sonthal 
arc  now  most  numerous  in  the  Sontlial  Pai^nas, 
but  there  are  many  in  Mohurblmnj,  and  there  are 
several  colonies  of  them  in  the  Singbhum  district 
In  1881,  the  total  in  British  India  was  210,661. 
They  are  an  erratic  race,  but  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Dalton  thinks  that  they  left  their  chief  settlements 
on  the  Damuda  river  from  having  been  pressed  by 
the  Kurm*.  The  Sonthal,  Bhumij,  and  Mundah 
tribes  have  long  been  known  to  be  intimately  con- 
nected, and  they  have  affinities  with  the  wild  clan 
of  the  Korewah  of  Siiguja  and  Jushpur,  with  the 
Kheriah  tribe  of  Chutia  Nagpur,  ana  the  Juanga 
of  the  Cuttack  Tributary  MsJials.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  19th  century  they  have  intruded 
themselves  into  some  of  the  Rajinahal  districts, 
which  therefore  now  contain  two  populations, 
allied  to  each  other,  but  speaking  languages  said 
to  be  mutually  unintelligible.  The  close  relation- 
ship of  the  Kur  and  Sonthal,  and  their  separation 
from  the  Dravidian,  may  be  illustrated  by  a  few 
examples : — 

E„g.Uh.  Kurt.        n^l"aSf^^.  T^mil. 

Dog.  Situ,  Chita.     Seta,  Nei.  Nay. 

Ear.  Lutur.  Lutar.  Kavi.  Katbu. 

Hair.  Op,  Up.  Up.  Meir.  Mayer. 

Nose.  Mu.  Mu.  Muku.  Mokku. 

Belly.  Lai.  Lar.  Per.  TValrti. 

Fire.  Singal.  Scngel.  Narpu.  Nerappu. 

Water.  Da.  Da.  Tanni.  Tannir. 

Hoiue.  Ura.  Ora.  Row.  Vidu. 

Star.  Epal.  Ipil.  Sukum.  Tarakai? 

Blan.  Koro.  ...  Manwal.  Mauidan. 

Two.  Barku.  Bara.  Rand.  Erandu. 

Three.  Apkor.  Apia.  Mund.  Mundni. 

The  Sonthal  and  Bhumij  races  have  suffered  in 
esteem  in  const-quence  of  the  human  sacrifices 
offered  at  the  shnne  of  Kali  as  Runkini,  but  these 
races  personally  do  not  much  care  for  this  god- 
dess, at  whose  shrine  the  establishment  and  ritual 
are  essentially  Brahmanical.  The  Sonthal  and 
Rajmahali  are  markedly  different  in  habits,  ap- 
pearance, manners,  and  national  characteristics, 
and  on  the  Chuiia  Nagpur  plateau  these  differ- 
ences are  very  marked.  The  Sonthal  are  a  very 
ngly  race,  with  flat,  broad-nosed  features.  They  are 
a  more  simple,  mild,  industrious  race  than  the  Raj- 
mahali, Gond,  or  Khond.  Though  the  Sonthal  are 
geographically  near  the  plains,  they  seem  to  be 
more  shy  and  more  socially  isolated  than  the 
Mundah,  Bhamij,  and  Ho.  They  have  kept  much 
to  themselves,  prefen'ing  locations  surrounded  by 
jungle  and  segregated  from  the  world,  and  culti- 
\  ating  the  lower  lands  of  their  •country,  but  they 
have  latterly  taken  to  labour  for  hire. 

SOOBI,  a  religious  sect  in  Turkish  Arabia.  At 
a  village  not  far  fmm  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  forming  the  Shat-ul-Arab,  in  1872, 
lived  the  Sabasan  chief  priest  He  had  ancient 
books  which  he  asserted  to  be  inspired,  and  a 
ritual  which  he  refused  to  divulge.  His  followers, 
numbering  500  or  600,  are  scattered  about  over 
the  province,  and  call  ihcmEelves  Soobi,  but  are 
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popularly  styled    *  Christians  of   St.    John,'  or 
*  Baptista' 

SOOMURUN  or  Gujta.  Hind.  Bracelets  made 
of  coloured  thread,  worn  at  the  Maharram,  and  of 
flowers  worn  on  other  occasions. 

SOONDA,  a  district  in  the  south  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  bordering  on  North  Canara.  It  con- 
tained Urge  forests,  but  by  a.d.  1850  the  timber  had 
greatly  decreased  in  amount  In  the  transfer  of 
Canara  to  Bombay,  this  district  was  re-transferred 
along  with  it. — Gibson's  Bombay  Foreat  Reps.,  1849. 

SOPHAGESENUS,  the  name  given  to  Asoka 
by  the  Greeks.  Evidence  exists  that  Antiochus 
the  Great  was  slain  by  an  Indo-Scythian  prince, 
called  by  the  Greek  writers  Sophagesenus.  See 
Kabul. 

SOPHIST  of  India,  a  term  applied  to  tho 
Brahmans  by  Arrian  (lib.  vi.  chap,  zvi.)  and 
Strabo.  The  religious  ascetics  are  spoken  of  as 
Brachmanes,  Germanes  or  Sarmanes  (Sramana), 
and  Sophists.  Onesicritus  was  sent  by  Alexander 
to  converse  with  a  body  of  ascetics,  in  consequence 
of  their  refusing  to  come  to  him  (Strabo,  lib  xv.). 
He  found  fifteen  persons  two  miles  from  the  city, 
naked,  and  exposed  to  a  burning  sun ;  some 
sitting,  some  standing,  and  some  lying,  but  all 
remained  immoveable  from  morning  till  evening 
in  the  attitudes  they  had  adopted.  He  found 
Calanus  lying  on  stones,  and  to  him  he  first  ad- 
dressed himself.  Calanus  received  him  with  an 
affectation  of  independence,  and  told  him,  if  ho 
wished  to  converse,  to  throw  off  his  clothes  and 
sit  down  naked  on  the  stones.  But  Mandanis, 
the  oldest  of  the  party,  reproved  Calanus,  and 
offered  to  instruct  in  the  Indian  philosophy  as  far 
as  the  means  of  intercommunication  admitted. 
Alexander  failed  to  prevail  on  Mandanis  to 
accompany  him ;  Calanus,  however,  did  so,  but, 
falling  sick  in  Persia,  and  refusing  to  observe  tho 
regimen  prescribed  to  him,  he  determined  to 
bum  himself  aJive.  Alexander  in  vain  opposed 
this  intention,  and  he  was  carried  to  the  pile,  with 
a  garland  on  his  head,  singing  hymns.  When  he 
had  ascended  the  heap,  he  oi^ered  it  to  be  set  on 
fire,  and  met  his  fate  with  a  serenity  which  made 
a  great  impression  on  the  Greeks.  A  similar 
instance  of  self-immolation  is  related  by  Strabo 
(lib.  XV.)  of  Zarmanochegus,  an  Indian  of  Bargoza, 
who  had  accompanied  an  embassy  from  his  own 
country  to  Augustus,  and  burned  himself  alive  at 
Athens. — Elphin.  p.  238. 

SOPHORA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Leguminosce,  said  to  be  so  named 
from  an  Arabic  name  (Sophera)  of  one  of  tho 
species.  Some  species  are  ornamental  shrubs  and 
trees,  found  in  Central  and  Tropical  Asia,  also  in 
the  warm  parts  of  North  America  and  the  equi- 
noctial and  sub-tropical  parts  of  South  America. 
The  species  best  known  in  England  are  S.  Japonioa 
and  S.  Chinensis.  It  has  been  proposed  to  eugnit 
the  Nepal  S.  velutina  on  the  Japonica.  Being 
handsome  trees,  with  both  leaves  and  trees  differ- 
ing much  from  European  trees,  they  are  well 
adi^ted  for  standing  singly  in  lawns.  They  are 
raised  from  layers,  but  also  from  seeds,  and  re- 
quire a  little  protection  when  young.  Wight 
gives  Sophora  glauca,  heptaphylla,  and  robusta. 
S.  glauca,  Lesch,^  the  smooth-leaved  Sophora,  is  a 
Neilgherry  plant,  with  middle-sized  white  flowers, 
tinged  with  rose  colour.  S.  tetraptera,  one  of 
the  few  leguminous  trees  of  New  Zcal^d.  is 
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variable  in  habit  S.  mollis,  tho  Arghawan  of  the 
Afghans,  is  a  handsome,  yellow-flowered  shrub  of 
the  Panjab  and  N. W.  Himalaya.  —  7?.  Brown  ; 
llo(ftf ;  W,  L\;  Voigt ;  Gamble, 

SOPHORA  JAPONICA.  Linn,  Hwi-ehu, 
Chiit.  This  is  an  ornamental  tree  common  in  Japan 
and  Central  and  Northern  China,  and  about  Pekin. 
Its  leaves  could  be  substitu ted  for  senna.  The  pods 
are  used  in  China  in  preparing  a  yellow  dye  ;  the 
greenish -yellow,  unopened  flower-buds  are  used 
in  dyeing  cloth  of  a  yellow  colour,  or  in  rendering 
blue  cloth  green.  The  wood  was  formerly  used 
in  China  for  making  fire-frictors.  An  extract  is 
made  from  the  leaves  to  adulterate  prepared 
opium. — Smith;  Von  Mveller, 

SOPHORA  TOMENTOSA.    Linn, 

S.  occidentalism  Linn,        |  Downy-leaved  Sophora. 

A  shrub  (Hwang-ki,  Chin.),  native  of  Soutbeim 
Asia,  with  pretty  yellow  flowers.  In  China  all 
parts  of  this  plant  are  used  in  medicine  as  a  tonic, 
pectoral,  and  diuretic. — Smith, 

SOPHYTES,  or  Sophites,  or  Sopeithes,  an 
ancient  king  of  the  Western  Panjab,  including  the 
Salt  Range  of  mountains. 

SORAB,  a  village  in  the  Shimoga  district  of 
Mysore,  in  lat.  14°  22'  45"  N.,  and  long.  75°  7'  55" 
K.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dandavati  river,  46 
miles  north-west  of  Shimoga  town,  where  boxes, 
caskets,  and  cabinets  are  made  by  the  Gudigar, 
and  which  they  cover  with  minute  and  complicated 
reliefs.  The  native  designs  consist  of  vegetation 
and  scroll-work,  interspersed  with  figures  from 
the  Hindu  Pantheon ;  but  any  European  pattern 
can  be  copied  to  order.  The  workmanship  is  con- 
Bidered  finer  than  that  of  Bombay  or  Canton,  and 
commands  a  high  price. — Imp.  Gaz. 

SORANI,  a  ferocious  tribe,  who  call  themselves 
Yezedi,  after  a  khalif  of  Damascus  of  that  name. 
They  inhabit  the  mountains  of  Sindjar,  a  country 
to  the  north-west  of  Bilbos.  They  are  the  greatest 
robbers  of  all  the  Kurdish  tribes. — Porter^ $  Tr,  ii. 

SORECID.f],  the  family  of  shrews,  comprising 
the  genera  Sorex,  Sori cuius,  Crossopus,  and 
Corsira. 

Sorex  cierulescens,  Shaw^  Blyth. 
Sorex  Indicus.  6.  Sonnerati,  Oeoff, 

S..giganteiiB.  B.  royosurus,  Oratf, 

•Sondeli, Can.    Mnsk-shrew,  .    .    .  Eno. 

Mnsk-rat,   ....  £no.    Chachnndi,     .    .     Htkd. 
AU  India. 

Sorex  murinus,  Linn.^  Blyth, 

S.  Swinhsei,  Blyth,  I      S.  myosurus,  Pallas, 

S.  viridescenB,  Blyth.       |     Mouse -coloured  shrew. 

Sorex  nemorivagus,  HotUfson, 

8.  murinus,  Horsf,  |  Nepal  wood  shrew,  .  Eno. 

Nepal,  Sikkim. 

Sorex  Griffithii,  Hors/,,  Khassya  Hills. 

Sorex  serpentarius.  Is,  Geoff\ 

S.  kandianus,  Kelaart.     \      Rufesccnt  shrew. 

Ceylon,  S.  India,  Burma,  Tenasserim. 

Sorex  heterodon,  Blyth^  Khassya  Hills. 

Sorex  saturatior,  Hodg.^  Darjiling. 

Sorex  Tytleri,  Blyth^  the  Dehra  shrew. 

Sorex  soccatus,  Blyth,  Hodgfon,  hairy -footed 
shrew,  Nepal,  Sikkim,  Mussoori. 

Sorex  niger,  EU.,  Hor»f.,  Neilgherry  wood 
shrew,  Neilgherry  Hills. 

Sorex  leucops,  Hodgn,^  long -tailed  shrew, 
Nepal. 

Sorex  Hodgsonii,  Elythy  Nepal  pigmy  shrew, 
Nepal. 


Sorex  Perroteti,  Duvernoy^  Neilgherry  pigmy 
shrew,  Mysore,  Neilgherries,  Dekhan. 

Sorex  micronyx,  B'yth,  small -clawed  pigmy 
shrew  of  Western  Himalaya. 

Sorex  melanodon,  Blyth,  black-toothed  pigmy 
shrew  of  Calcutta. 

Sorex  Sikkimensis,  Ilodg. ;  S.  homoums,  Hodg. ; 
S.  oligurus,  Ilodg.;  S.  macrurus,  Hodg,;  S.  holo- 
sericeus,  Hodg. ;  and  S.  tenuicaudus,  Ifotfg.,  all  of 
Darjiling. 

Sorex  ferrugineuB.  Kel;  S.  montanus,  Ktl.: 
S.  Kelaarti,  KeL;  S.  purpurascens.  Temp.:  S. 
Horsfieldii,  Tomes,  all  of  Ceylon. 

Sorex  fuliginosus,  Blyth,  and  S.  nudipes.  Blyth, 
Tenasserim. 

Sorex  atratus,  Blyth,  Khassya. 

Sorex  albiims,  Blyth,  China. 

Sorex  pulchellus,  Licht.,  Central  Asia. 

Soriculus  nigresccns,  Jerd. 

Corsira,  Orap,  Blyth.       I  S.  soccatus,  Hodff. 

S.  ftterrimus,  Blpth.         \  S.  Sikkimensis,  Honf. 

Ting-Zhiog,  .    .    .  Bhot.  |  Tfinf^-ZAAiig,  .     .    Lefth. 
Mouse-tailed  shrew  of  Sikkim,  Nepal. 

Crossopus  Himalaicus,  Gray. 
Oboopitsi, ....  BuoT.  |  Ootig-lafniyu,  .    .  Lkpch. 
The  Hunalayau  water-shrew  of  Sikkim. 

Corsira  alpina,  Jerdon, 
Sorex  caudatus,  Hodg.,  Bl,  \  Alpine  shrew,  .     .    .  Enc. 
Europe,  Sikkim. 

Corsira  Newera-elia,  Kel.,  of  Ceylon. 

Feroculus  macropus,  Kel, 

Bores  macropus,  Blyth, 
Ceylon. 

Snakes  are  said  to  avoid  the  neighbourhood  of  tiu' 
shrew.  In  Jeyporc  the  body  of  a  small  nuiHk-mt 
is  regarded  as  a  powerful  talisman.  It  is  dried,  is 
enclosed  in  a  catje  of  brass,  silver,  or  gold,  accord- 
ing to  the  means  of  the  individual,  and  is  slung 
around  the  neck,  or  tied  to  the  arm,  to  render  the 
individual  proof  against  all  evil,  not  excepting 
sword  and  trther  cut,  musket  shot,  etc. — Lnbhock, 
Origin  of  Civil,  p.  167;  Jerdon;  Blyth:  Hodgson, 

SORGHUM  BICOLOR.     WiUde, 

Holcus  bicolor,  Linn.       \  Andropogon  bicolor,  JtorK 
Cultivated   in  India  (Kalo-deb-dhan,  BuNr..) : 
grain  much  used  as  food.  —  Voi(/t. 

SORGHUM  CERXUUM.     ivillde. 

S.  halepense,  Pera.  |  Andropogon  cemnos,  A^j^*^ 

Holcus  cernuus,  Wiildf.  |  A.  laxas,  Boxb, 

Koonkie,  .    .     .  E.  Brng.  [  Soondia   .     .    of  Broach. 

Cultivated  by  the  natives  of  Miinipore  an<I 
other  mountainous  districts  immediately  cast  of 
Bengal.  It  is  one  of  the  Guinea  corns,  aiKl 
reaches  a  height  of  15  feet,  with  leaves  3  fi^t 
long.  The  grain  is  whit^;,  and  fomu  an  article  of 
food  of  the  races  N.  of  Bengal. —  Tom  Muelkr. 

SORGHUM  SACCHARATUM.    Pern, 


Holcus  sacchar&tos,  JUjim. 
Broom  com?  of  Aafterics ? 


Andropogon  saocharatus, 
,     Boxb.  t 
A.  caffrorum,  Kunth.  f 

Deo-dban,     .    •    .  BSNO.  [  Soigho-sucre,    .     .    .Ft. 
Luh-suh,  Tih-che,     Chin.    Joar-vaUiti,      .    .  Hint. 

Shaloo,    ....  DuKH.  I  Salu, Xahb. 

Sorgho,  Sorgo, .    .     Eno.  i  Devftta  dhanyamn,     Tn. 
Chiaese  northern  sugars       |  Jonna, „ 


cane. 


This  is  a  plant  of  Northern  China.     About  thr 

I  year  1855  it  was  introduced  into  the  south  of 

I  France  and  England,  and  since  thea  into  the 

'  United  States.    It  was  introdaoed  into  the  Madras 

Presidoncy  bv  the  Editor  in  tb#  vear  1959.    Dr. 
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Birdwood,  however,  says  it  is  simply  the  Shaloo 
of  the  Dekhan  and  the  Deo-dhan  of  Bengal.  But 
Roxburgh  (i.  p.  271)  doubts  if  his  A.  saccharatus 
or  Deo-dhan  is  the  H.  saccharatia  of  Linnseus, 
and  describes  it  as  having  oval  seed,  and  Voigt 
calls  it  Sada  deo-dhan,  white;  whilst  the  plant 
wiiich  the  Editor  introduced  in  1859  has  a  black 
fn^in  different  from  that  of  the  Iinphee  and  the 
Sorgho,  which  the  Editor  also  introduced  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  all  of  which  were  yellowish- 
white.  In  China,  the  black  seeds  are  so^n  in 
A)  ril.  but  the  plant  is  largely  propagated  by 
cuttings.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  12  to  18  feet, 
with  an  ample  inflorescence,  consisting  of  eight  or 
ten  separate  stems,  which  group  together  to  form 
the  tuft  of  the  plant.  The  large  leaves,  which 
make  excellent  green  food  or  dry  fodder  for 
cattle,  spring  from  the  nodes  of  the  gradually 
tapering  stems.  The  seeds,  at  first  green,  become 
brown,  and  finally  of  a  purplish-black  colour, 
being  produced  only  on  the  head  of  the  plant. 
They  are  very  nutrient,  and  the  colouring  matter 
has  been  used  in  China  to  tint  wine  of  a  deep 
colour.  Since  the  efforts  made  in  Madras,  the 
Sorghiun  eaocharatum  has  been  grown  for  making 
syrup  in  almost  every  part  of  the  United  States. 
The  usual  machinery,  consisting  of  three  rollers, 
either  vertical  or  horizontal,  and  driven  by  steam 
or  horse  power.  It  is  believed  that  cane  in  a 
high  latitude  will  degenerate  if  grown  continu- 
ously from  its  own  seed.  The  Minnesota  early 
amber  variety  is  said  to  combine  the  character- 
istics of  the  Chinese  Sorgho  and  the  Imphee 
or  white.  Liberian,  and  its  kindred  African 
varieties.  Its  early  ripening  and  the  bright 
amber  colour  of  its  syrup  give  its  name.  It  is 
very  rich  in  saccharine  matter,  the  flavour  very 
nimilar  to  that  of  pure  honey.  The  syrup  granu- 
lates readily,  and  yields  sugar  equal  to  the  best 
ribbon-cane  of  Louisiana.  Chinese  Sorgho  is 
also  known  as  Chinese  cane,  also  sumac  cane,  as 
its  seed  heads  resemble  a  head  of  sumac.  The 
stalk  of  the  white  Liberian  or  white  Imphee 
curves  at  the  top,  leaving  the  head  pendent,  hence 
its  name  Goose  Neck.  The  seed  heads  are 
shorter,  more  compact,  and  of  lighter  colour  than 
the  early  amber.  The  Honduras  cane  grows 
about  one  -  half  taller  than  the  early  amber, 
Chinese,  or  Liberian  varieties.  Its  seed  top  is 
of  reddish  -  brown  and  spreading,  hence  the 
Bynonym  *  sprangle  top.'  It  is  also  called  Maslodon 
and  honey- cane. — Letter  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Affriculture,  Washington,  8th  April  1880. 

*  SORGHUM  VULGARE.     Pers.    Great  millet. 

S.  commune,  Beauv.         [  H.  durra,  Forsk. 

UqIcu^  sorghum,  Linn.    \  Andropogon  sorghum,  R, 
Durra,  Zamit,Zara,  Arab.  '  Sorgo, .     .....    It. 

I'young,  ....  BURM.  '  Jonr-kiar      .   of  Kangra. 

JoUb, Can.  ;  Ubavela,  .    .    .   Maleal. 

Kau-Uang,  Pyaung,  Chin.  Zooma,  ....  Sanbk. 
Kaydee,  ....  Egypt.  '  Cholum,  Soalum, .  Tam. 
Kalamlioki,  ....  Gr.  I  Jonnaloo,  Jonna,  .  Tel. 
Jnari, Hind.    Jugeri,     ....   Turk. 

Sorghum  vulgare  grows  on  light  sandy  soils, 
and  requires  little  moisture.  It  is  grown  in 
EgJ'pt,  and  in  all  the  countries  of  the  south  and 
cast  of  Asia,  its  grain  being  used  ns  food  for  man, 
in  the  form  of  cakes  and  porridge,  also  for  homed 
cattle,  and  its  stalks,  the  karbi  of  India,  as  fodder 
for  hor^ied  cattle  and  horses.  It  is  grown  in  all 
the  table-lands  of  India,  is  found  in  the  Sutlej 
valley  between    Rampur  and*  Snngnam    at   an 


elevation  of  6000  feet,  but  in  the  N.W.  Himalaya 
only  in  the  valleys.  It  is  also  grown  by  the 
Karen  and  Burmese.  It  grows  on  a  reedy  stem 
to  the  height  of  8  or  10  feet,  and  bears  irregularly- 
shaped  clusters  of  innumerable  round  grains 
about  twice  as  big  as  mustard  seed.  It  is  common 
all  over  the  Levant,  under  the  name  of  durra  (or 
dourrah) ;  also  in  Greece,  where  it  is  called 
kalamboki ;  there  is  likewise  a  coarse  sort  in  Italy, 
called  Melica  rossa,  or  Sorgo  rosso. 

In  China,  the  seeds  of  the  red  variety  are  made 
into  wine  in  Hu-peh,  and  the  exhausted  grains  are 
a  favourite  food  for  nigs.  When  grown  for  cattle 
in  Madras,  10,000  Ikw,  weight  of  green  fodder 
may  be  taken  off  an  acre  of  ground  every  three 
months.  If  the  plot  be  irrigated,  one-fourth  more 
may  be  obtained,  and  the  crop  be  cut  every  two 
months.  That  is,  an  acre  of  irrigated  ground 
will  produce  about  70,000  lbs.  weight  of  green 
and  nouriBhing  fodder  in  one  year. 

Major-General  Sir  J.  B.  Hearsey,  K.C.B.,  sent 
from  Barrackpur,  on  the  5th  March  1858,  the 
seed  gathered  from  one  plant,  which  came  up 
accidentally  during  the  earlv  rainy  season  of 
1857,  and  grew  to  nearly  11  feet  in  height.  He 
had  it  supported  by  a  strong  bamboo.  It  spread 
out  four  shoots  from  the  stem  close  to  the  ground, 
and  these  stems  also  threw  down  roots.  The  hea<l 
from  the  principal  shoot  was  very  large  ;  the  side 
shoots  also  headed,  but  these  were  small.  The 
number  of  seeds  received  from  this  one  plant  was 
12,700.  In  the  Chittuldroog  and  Nuggur  divi- 
sions of  Mysore,  it  is  sown  during  the  thunder 
showers  between  the  end  of  April  and  May,  and 
the  crop  is  reaped  in  September  and  October. 
The  great  defect  in  this  grain  is  that  it  will  not 
keep,  being  soon  destroyed  by  insects;  and  the 
ryots  have  difficulty  in  preserving  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  it  for  seed  in  the  following  year.  The 
seed  grain  is  mixed  with  ashes,  and  packed  with 
paddy  straw;  in  spite  of  which,  however,  insects 
obtain  admittance ;  but  the  stems  or  straw  of  this 
grain,  when  well  preserved  from  rain,  will  keep 
for  about  ten  years,  and  ar«  used  as  fodder.  This 
is  the  millet  designated  in  Ezekiel  iv.  9. 

Moisture,  .        .               White,  12*70  Red,  12-00 

Nitrogenoua  matter, .        .    „       9*18  ,,       9*61 

Starchy  matter,         .        .     „      74-53  „     7471 

Fatty  or  oily  matter,         .     „       1*90  ,,      216 . 

Mineral  constituents  (ash),     „       1*69  ..      1*63 


If 


— Cleghor7)^s  Report;  Powell^  i.  p.  888;  Indian 
FteW,  1858;  M,E,J.R,ofl%bl\  Mason's  Tenas- 
serim ;  Macartney's  Embassy, 

SORON,  an  ancient  town  in  the  Etah  district, 
N.W.  Provinces  of  India,  originally  known  as 
Ukala-kshetra,  but  after  the  destruction  of  the 
demon  Hiranyakasyapa  by  Vishnu  in  his  boar 
avatar,  the  name  was  changed  to  Sukara-kshetra. 
The  architectural  features  of  the  pillars  of  its 
temple  resemble  those  of  the  Kutnb  at  Dehli. 
Numerous  inscriptions  in  the  temple  bear  dat« 
from  A.D.  1169  downward. — Imp,  Gaz, 

SORREL,  Oxalis  corniculata,  Ztnn.,  and  also 
the  Rumex  acetosa,  both  used  as  spinach  and 
salad.  R.  scutatus  is  a  very  delicate  vegetable,  of 
easy  culture  in  light  soil.  It  is  grown  by  sowing 
the  seed  broadcast,  and  thinning  the  plants  to 
the  distance  of  8  or  10  inches  from  one  another. 
It  may  be  sown  at  the  commencement  of  the 
rains. — Jaffi'ey ;  Riddell. 

SORWABNA.    Hind.    An  offering  of  money 
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to  a  beloved  friend  or  relative,  to  bo  distribated 
in  alms. 

SOSAN  or  Sosun.  Hind.  Iris  Nepalenais,  any 
of  the  lilies,  species  of  Amaryllis.  Sosanbar, 
Ar.vb.,  Thymus  cbamaedrys.  Sosni-rang,  lilac 
colour  of  iris. 

SOTER  MEGAS,  b.c.  70,  a  nameless  great 
Bactrian  king,  who  had  coins  with  an  Aryan  legend, 
wliich  James  Priusep  and  Professor  Lassen 
ascribed  to  Azes.  On  all  is  a  peculiar  monogram 
with  three  prongs.  The  same  monogram  was 
continued  to  coins  of  Kadphises  and  of  the 
Kanerki,  but  it  is  not  found  in  those  of  the 
Hercules  type  derived  from  Hermseus.  Mr.  H. 
T.  Priusep  considers  him  to  have  been  contem- 
porary, but  not  identified,  with  Vikramaditya, 
and  that  he  assumed  the  title  of  Soter  Megas, 
which  was  continued  down  by  the  Kadphises 
kings.  He  considers  that  the  nameless  kings, 
with  those  on  whose  coins  are  the  words  Kodes  or 
Hyrkodes,  although  mere  local  chiefs,  such  as 
now  rule  at  Kulm,  Kunduz,  and  Balkh,  preceded 
the  conquest  of  the  Panjab  by  Vikramaditya, 
B.C.  56. 

SOUARI  NUTS,  the  fruit  of  Caryocar  nuci- 
ferum,  L.,  C.  tomentosum,  Willd.,  etc.  The 
kernel  is  said  to  be  the  most  delicious  of  the  nut 
kind.  It  contains  an  excellent  sweet  oil,  used  in 
South  America.  The  timber  of  C.  tomentosum  is 
valuable  for  ship-building.  These  might  be  intro- 
duced into  India. 

SOUBAIHA,  an  Arab  tribe  in  the  Lahej  dis- 
trict of  Yemen,  who  have  been  termed  the  gypsies 
of  Arabia. 

SOU  J  IE.  Hind.  The  hard  inner  part  of  the 
grains  of  wheat,  obtained  by  sifting  the  coarsely- 
ground  wheat.  In  making  bread  of  wheat,  one 
process  is  first  thoroughly  to  clean  the  wheat, 
and  for  this  one  woman  will  dean  430  Ihs.  in  a 
day,  and  in  the  evening  the  cleaned  wheat  is 
placed  on  a  table  and  thoroughly  wetted,  and  the 
water  left  to  drain  from  it  during  the  night  The 
next  morning  the  still  moist  grain  is  ground  in 
hand-mills  by  women,  a  woman  grinding  40  lbs. 
in  a  day.  It  is  then  sifted,  and  as  much  fine  flour 
and  soujie  as  can  be  obtained  are  laid  aside.  The 
remainder,  then  termed  Naka,  is  subjected  to  a 
more  powerful  mill,  and  an  inferior  kind  of  soujie 
and  a  second  sort  of  flour  obtained  from  it.  The 
residue  is  then  ground  in  a  large  mill,  and  yields 
a  coarse  flour  and  bran. 

Bran  is  what  remains  of  wheat  after  the  flour 
and  soujie  are  extracted. 

Soujie  is  the  heart  of  the  wheat,  and  is  obtained 
by  coarsely  sifting  the  coarsely -ground  wheat  with 
sieves  and  soopas,  by  which  all  the  small  particles 
of  the  bran  are  separated  from  it.  One  woman 
can  clean  50  lbs.  a  day. 

Flour, — The  first  sort  of  flour  is  produced  by 
finer  sifting  from  the  first  grinding  of  the  wheat. 
Second  Eort  flour  is  sifted  from  the  first  grinding 
of  the  wheat.  Second  sort  flour  is  sifted  from  the 
first  grinding  after  the  fine  is  extracted,  and  also 
from  the  second  grinding. 

Bread. — The  materials  for  bread  are  60  lbs.  of 
first  sort  soujie,  20  lbs.  of  second  sort  or  naka  soujie, 
and  20  lbs.  of  first  sort  flour ;  100  lbs.  of  these 
ingredients  produce  about  128  lbs.  of  bread. 

Biscuit  IB  made  from  Eecond  sort  soujie  and  flour 
mi.xid  in  the  proportion  of  75  lbs.  of  naka  soujie 
and  35  lbs.  of  second  sort  flour.   This  produces  on  ly 


about  85  lb.<!.  of  biscuit,  which,  after  being  well 
baked,  is  dried  for  two  days  in  a  kiln. 

Barm  or  Yeast  sufficient  for  800  loaves  1  lb. 
each,  is  made  of  brown  sugar  2  lbs.,  potatoes 
1^  lbs.,  hops  j  oz.,  with  half  a  gallon  of  water. 
Boil  and  mash  the  potatoes,  boil  the  hops  until 
none  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  strain 
and  dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  liquid.  The  potatoes 
are  then  added,  and  the  whole  is  strained  into  a 
jar  or  small  tub.  This  quantity  produces  about 
3^  pints,  and  is  generally  ready  for  use  in  12 
hours.  The  addition  of  a  small  portion  of  the 
old  barm  hastens  fermentation.  Bombay  wheat 
is  whiter  and  heavier  compared  with  that  from 
Kattyawar,  and  produces  a  greater  quantity  of 
soujie  and  flour.  That  of  Kattyawar  U  smaller 
and  darker,  and  produces  good  flour,  thougli 
smaller  in  quantity,  with  less  soujie. 

SOUL.  According  to  the  Greeks,  the  psyche  was 
the  life,  the  perceptive  principle.  The  pneuma 
was  the  spiritual  nature.  The  leyp-bya  of  Uie  Bur- 
mese is  the  psyche  of  the  Greeks.  In  Burmese 
everyday  phUosophv,  the  life  of  man  resides  in  the 
leyp-bya  or  butterfly  spirit,  and  dies  when  it  dis- 
appears. Man,  at  the  point  of  death,  opens  the 
mouth,  and  the  butterfly  escapes  from  the  body, 
but  only  to  die  at  the  same  time.  The  leyp-bya 
is  the  cause  of  dreams.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
the  butterfly  to  remain  constantly  in  the  body ; 
when  the  man  is  asleep,  it  leaves  the  body,  and 
roams  about  far  and  wide,  but  only  to  known 
places,  lest  it  lose  its  way,  and,  unable  to  return, 
both  would  die.  Or  it  may  be  gulped  up  by  a 
beloo,  evil  spirit,  or  kept  in  durance  by  a  ta-seht, 
or  by  a  sohn,  wizard. 

Burmese  unwillingly  wake  a  sleeping  man,  as 
his  leyp-bya  may  be  at  a  distance.  An  assistant- 
commissioner  rides  up  to  a  small  townlet,  and  calls 
for  the  headman,  but  he  is  asleep.  ^  Well,  then, 
wake  him  ;  *  but  old  Mah  flatly  refuses ;  on  which 
the  Englishman  gallops  off,  raving  at  the  dreadful 
impertinence  of  the  people,  and  Mah  Gyee  telk 
all  her  neighbours  how  the  young  Englishman 
actually  wialied  to  imperil  her  husband's  life. 

The  Greenlander  believes  that  after  death  the 
soul  travels  to  Torngarsuk,  where  reigns  perpetual 
summer  and  sunshine,  and  no  night ;  where  there 
is  good  water,  endless  seals,  birds,  and  reindeer. 

The  soul  of  the  Arabs  was  the  tayf  or  al  tayf  al 
khafi,  a  mysterious  or  invisible  spirit,  the  ether. 

From  the  passage  in  the  Koran,  xlix.  43,  the 
Sufi  hold  that  the  soul  can  leave  its  body  and 
visit  different  scenes  while  the  body  lies  entranced. 
This,  they  sav,  happens  to  a  certain  extent  every 
time  a  man  sleeps.    Jalal-ud-Din  says — 

'  When  deepest  slumber  doth  the  senae  enfold. 
Into  the  regions  of  the  Infinite 
Men's  spiritis  wander  free  and  uncontrolled.* 

Soul  or  spirit,  according  to  the  Hindu  philo- 
sophers, is  eternal,  separate  from,  but  may  be 
bound  up  with,  the  body. 

Soul  and  animal  life  are  believed  by  the  Jains 
to  be  the  same,  and  to  be  one  in  gods,  men,  and 
brutes. 

The  Stiens  of  Cambodia  believe  that  animals 
also  have  souls  which  wander  about  after  their 
death ;  thus,  when  they  have  killed  one,  fearing 
lest  its  soul  should  come  and  torment  them,  they 
ask  pardon  for  the  evil  they  have  done  to  it,  and 
offer  sacri flees  proportioned  to  the  strength  and 
size  of  the  animal,     gee  Spirit- Worship. 
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SOtJRA,  Sowrah,  or  Saar  is  a  term,  identical 
with  Sairea,  given  to  populations  occupying  the 
fastnesses  of  the  Eastern  Ghats,  along  with  the 
Khand  and  Kol.  The  Sowrah  are  wholly  within 
Telingana,  and  extend  from  the  Godavery  to  the 
southern  frontier  of  the  Khand,  a  laige  district 
and  dependency  of  Bustar,  in  Central  India,  is 
surrounded  by  the  Teliog  in  the  south,  Khand  and 
Mari  Gond  on  the  east,  and  Hindus  to  the  north  ; 
situaU'd  between  lat  iS''  30'  and  19''  30'  N.,  and 
long.  83°  30' and  84°  30'  £.  In  the  andent  Nama- 
lingana  Shaaanam  of  Amara,  descriptive  of  the 
races  inhabiting  the  Indian  Peninsula,  the  Sowrah 
(Siiabarah)  are  described  as  people  who  dress  in 
leaves,  and  they  are  placed  in  a  sub -family  with 
the  Kiratih,  who  dress  in  peacocks*  feathers,  etc., 
and  the  Pulindah,  who  only  know  one  language. 
The  Sowrah  sub-family  is  described  as  a  variety  of 
the  Gbandala.  They  have  become  divided  into  two 
clans, — (Ist)  the  Kapu  Sowrah,  who  are  dispersed 
over  tliose  hills  of  rurlah  Kitnedy  and  Palkonda 
which  are  in  the  more  open  country,  and  who, 
from  frequent  intercourse  with  the  Telinga  and 
Uriya  people,  have  picked  up  their  language  and 
some  of  their  civiliMtion.  Many  Kapu  Sowrah 
now  live  in  villages  in  the  plains,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills,  and  lead  an  industrious  life.  (2dly) 
The  Konda  Sowrah  or  hill  Sowrah  inhabit  the 
dense  forest  of  the  hills  to  the  north  of  Purlah 
Kimedy.  A  large  portion  of  the  Konda  are 
nominally  under  the  control  of  the  Bissoyi  or  hill 
chiefs  of  Goomah  and  Gibau,  Soringhee,  Rya- 
gudda,  Wogayagudda,  Jeringhee,  and  Goipuram. 
Hut  the  greater  number  go  by  the  name  of  the 
Omanyah  Sowrah,  and  are  independent.  They 
are  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  country  of  the 
Khand,  another  hill  tribe,  on  the  east  by  the 
zamindaris  of  Fed  da  Kimedy  and  Chinna  Kimedy, 
on  the  south  by  Purlah  Kimedy,  and  on  the  west 
by  Gunipuram,  a  taluk  of  the  Jeypore  country. 
As  viewed  from  the  summit  of  Mahendragiri,  a 
lofty  mountain  on  its  confines,  this  country 
appears  as  a  continuous  mass  of  hills  which  rise 
behind  one  another,  range  after  range.  Cultiva- 
tion of  dry  grains  is  carried  on,  on  the  slopes  of 
the  hills,  often  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  with  the 
plain,  while  here  and  there  crops  of  paddy  are 
raised  on  the  small  level  patches  between  the  hills, 
advantage  being  taken  of  the  numerous  springs 
and  hill  streams.  Besides  the  forts  or  places  of 
residence  of  the  Bissoyi,  there  are  a  few  villages 
of  tolerable  dimensions  among  the  hills,  but  the 
Sowrah  generally  live  in  huts  perched  singly  or 
in  small  groups  of  four  or  five  on  the  hill-sides. 

They  sing  a  song  which  they  call  Kellangiya. 
They  eat  snakes,  white  ants,  mice,  monkeys,  birds, 
fruit,  vegetables,  and  grain,  but,  like  the  Khand, 
tbey  object  to  the  use  of  milk  in  any  form.  The 
women's  dress  consists  of  a  coarse  cloth  kilt 
fastenei  round  their  waists,  and  reaching  to  their 
knees,  and  nude  above  the  waist  The  men 
merely  wear  a  langooty,  passing  between  their 
legs.  Their  ornaments  consist  of  nose-rings  and 
ear-rings,  bangles,  etc.,  made  of  brass  or  bell 
metal,  and  as  many  strings  of  coloured  glass 
beads  worn  round  their  necks  as  they  can  ac- 
cumulator On  festivals,  the  men  decorate  their 
liair  with  peacock  an<^  other  featheis.  The 
Sowrah,  up  to  the  year  1855,  were  in  the  habit 
of  maJung  incursions  into  the  plains  of  Kimedy 
and  Gunipuram,  iu  small  parties  of  five  or  ten, 


and  waylaying  travellers  to  rob  them  of  their 
cloths ;  and  as  they  were  utterly  reckless  of  life, 
several  murders  occurred  annually.  Every  in- 
dividual Sowrah  fixes  a  stone  in  the  ground  a 
span  upwards,  and  calls  it  by  the  name  of  moun- 
tain god.  He  lays  a  little  of  each  crop  before 
the  stone,  then  sacrifices  a  fowl,  gets  some  toddy, 
and,  after  dedicating  to  the  god,  he  mixes  them 
all  together,  and  eats  them  with  his  friends  and 
relatives.  When  a  child  is  bom,  they  assign  to  it 
the  name  of  the  day  on  which  it  was  bom,  or 
that  of  the  presiding  demon,  the  latter  being 
determined  by  a  priest,  called  by  them  Vejju. 
A  stimulant  prepared  of  roots  and  bark  is 
administered  to  the  mother  immediately  after  the 
birth,  and  on  the  fourth  day  she  resumes  her  ordi- 
nary occupations.  A  young  man  having  selected  a 
bride,  messages  are  sent  to  her  parents,  and  finally 
the  young  man  himself  goes,  bearing  a  pot  of 
toddy  or  other  present.  Three  posts  are  fixed  in 
the  ground,  between  which  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom with  theur  respective  friends  assemble,  and 
a  drunken  feast  is  commenced.  The  bride  and 
bridegroom  sit  together  while  turmeric  water  is 
poured  on  their  heads.  Presents  of  cloth,  beads, 
rings,  ete.,  are  exchanged.  Fowls,  and,  if  procur- 
able, sheep  are  sacrificed,  and  the  flesh  is  cooked, 
made  up  into  balls  with  some  sort  of  grain,  and 
distributed  among  the  party.  They  all  join  in  a 
dance,  hopping  from  one  leg  to  the  other,  at  each 
movement  snapping  their  fingers  and  uttering  an 
ejaculation,  while  at  intervals  the  whole  of  the 
dancers  bump  together  and  again  separate.  If 
the  parents  of  the  bride  refuse  to  consent  to  the 
marriage,  the  friends  of  the  bridegroom  watch 
their  opportunity  and  carry  her  off.  The  relatives 
of  the  girl  pursue  and  attack  the  opposite  party, 
but  even  though  successful  in  retaking  her,  they 
are  prohibited  by  their  customs  from  giving  her 
in  marriage  to  any  one  else. 

The  Sowrah  burn  their  dead,  and  the  following 
day  bury  the  ashes  on  the  same  spot,  over  which 
they  erect  a  rude  pandd.  On  the  fifth  day  the 
priest  makes  an  offering  of  toddy,  sacrificing  at 
the  same  time  fowls  or  animals,  according  to  their 
means,  to  the  spirit  of  the  deceased,  placing 
round  a  pot  of  toady  a  number  of  leaves  to  repri  - 
sent  the  ancestors  of  the  deceased;  upon  each 
leaf  the  priest  sprinkles  a  little  toddy,  while  pro- 
nouncing the  name  of  the  person  represented, 
after  which  the  toddy  is  divided  among  the  party. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  and  fourth  years,  there  is 
feasting  on  food  articles,  which  are  first  dedicated 
to  the  spirit  of  the  deceased.  The  Sowrah  race  is 
far  more  wild  and  savage  than  the  Khand,  but 
they  had  no  share  in  the  Meriah  sacrifices  per- 
formed by  the  latter.  Their  bamboo  bow  is  about 
a  yard  in  length,  the  string  being  made  of  a  thin 
dip  of  the  outer  coating  of  the  bamboo,  firmly 
bound  on  at  each  end  with  sinews.  The  arrows 
are  of  light  reeds,  feathered,  with  a  head  of  flat 
beaten  iron,  having  two  or  three  pairs  of  barbs. 
They  generally  aim  at  the  stomach  or  thigh  of 
their  victims,  and  the  wounds  are  consequently 
dangerous  and  very  often  fatal.  Some  of  them 
carry  rude  iron  knives  and  a  hatehet  called  tungi. 
The  Muli  Sowrah  work  in  iron,  making  arrow- 
heads, knives,  ete. ;  others,  called  Medari  Sowrah, 
make  bamboo  mats ;  and  the  Arasi  Sowrah  weave 
their  coarse  cloths.  They  do  not  know  how  to  tell 
a  lie.     They  a;^  not  sufficiently  civilised  to  bo 
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SOURA.BAYA. 
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able  to  inveut.  An  insurrection  occiUTed  in 
1858. 

SOURABAYA  or  Soerabaja,  in  lat.  7°  13'  S., 
lon^.  112°  46|'  £.,  is  a  town  of  Java,  fiituated  on 
the  mainland  on  the  shores  of  a  narrow  strait, 
>vliich  divides  it  from  tlie  large  island  of  Madura. 
It  is  the  only  perfectly  secure  harbour  on  the 
north  coast  of  Java.  It  gives  its  name  to  a 
district  with  a  population  of  1,722,626,  the  bulk 
of  whom  are  Javanese,  with  13,185  Chinese,  and 
1955  Arabs.  The  town  is  1^  miles  from  the  sea, 
is  divided  by  a  river  SO  yards  wide,  which  is 
navigable  by  boats  100  miles  from  the  sea,  and  is 
sufficiently  deep  at  the  entrance  to  admit  vessels 
of  250  tons.  Grissik,  a  seaport  town  about  5 
miles  distant,  may  almost  be  termed  an  Arab 
colony.  Tiiere  are  fish-ponds,  extensive  tanks  of 
salt  water,  in  which  sea-fish  are  fattened  for  the 
table.  These  are  highly  prized  by  the  Chinese, 
who  spare  no  expense  to  procure  them. — Mr,  Earl, 
pp.  47  to  78. 

SOUSSI.  Hind.  A  striped  cotton  cloth. 
A  kind  of  soussi  is  produced  in  France,  blue 
striped,  closer  in  texture  than  the  Indian,  perhaps, 
hut  belonging  to  the  same  class  or  category,  and 
another  called  grivas,  in  particular,  near  Vichy, 
both  excellent  and  fast- coloured  fabrics,  and.  both 
used  for  trousers  and  blouees.  The  Indian 
soussi  are  always  striped  or  checked,  woven  in 
narrow  patterns  with  coloured  yarns,  blue  and 
white,  black  and  blue,  red  and  blue,  yellow, 
white,  and  blue,  green  and  chocolate ;  and  they 
are  worn,  fine  and  coarse,  literally  by  millions  of 
the  Hindu  people  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes. 
Soussi  is  manufactured  in  Tanjore,  Trichinopoly, 
St.  Thomd,  or  Mylapore.  Those  of  Tanjore  and 
Trichinopoly  are  made  of  silk,  and  mixed  with 
cotton  of  various  colours  and  sorts,  but  Mylapore 
weavers  work  only  in  cotton.  They  are  7  yards 
by  1 ;  the  silk  pieces  are  sold  at  from  8  to  20 
rupees,  those  of  cotton  at  2  to  7  rupees  each. 
These  are  used  for  undergowns  or  lungas  by  the 
Muhammadan  women,  and  as  trousers  by  men. 
The  colours  and  patterns  differ  very  little  any- 
where within  the  confines  of  India,  whereas  sarees, 
dhotis,  and  loongis,  to  suit,  differ  in  particular 
localities. 

SOUTH  CANARA.  This  is  a  co.ist  district 
between  the  sea  and  the  high  plateau  of  the 
Dekhan,  in  which  most  of  its  rivers  consequently 
take  their  rise.  South  Canara  has  a  seaboard  of 
120  miles,  besides  about  404  miles  of  estuaries. 
In  Canara,  fish  are  almost  the  sole  meat  food  of 
the  people.  Hindu  mythology  says  that  the  whole 
of  South  Canara  was  formerly  under  the  ocean, 
the  boundary  of  which  was  the  edge  of  the  Mysore 
plateau,  and  that  the  sea  was  dried  up  by  a 
flaming  arrow  of  the  god  Parasu  Rama.  More 
modem  science  robs  the  fable  of  its  poetry,  but 
leaves  it  its  groundwork  of  truth,  by  ascribing 
the  existence  of  Canara  to  volcanic  action.  There 
are  also  extensive  littoral  upheavings.  Canara  and 
its  boundary  hills  are  the  first  land  that  meets 
and  receives  the  full  force  of  the  south-west 
monsoon,  and  the  annual  rainfall  on  the  coast  is 
ISO  inches. 

SOUTHERN  INDIA  is  a  term  ^plied  some- 
times to  all  the  Peninsula  of  India  south  of  the 
Nerbadda  river,  sometimes  to  that  portion  of  it 
lying  south  of  the  Kistna  river,  in  the  latter 
restricted  sense,  it  is  occupied  by  the  Canarese, 
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part  of  the  Telugu,  Tamil,  Malealam,  and  Tulu- 
speaking  races,  and  comprises  part  of  the  Circars, 
the  kingdoms  of  Mysore,  Cochin,  and  Travancore, 
and  the  British  provinces  of  Ncllore,  Guntur,  the 
Ceded  Districts,  (Jbingleput,  N.  and  S.  Arcot, 
Salem,  Tanjore,  Tinnevelly,  and  Coimbatore,  all 
largely  cultivated. 

The  architecture  and  ornamentation  of  the 
temples  of  Southern  India  have  been  made  known 
by  the  representations  and  descriptions  of  fiija- 
piur,  Dharwar,  Ahmadabad,  and  other  cities,  by 
Mr.  Fergusson  and  CoL  Taylor,  and  they  are  by 
far  the  most  interesting  and  complete  memoriaJa 
of  the  sacerdotal  and  regal  grandeur  of  Southern 
India  which  are  in  existence,  and  give  a  strikini^ 
impression  of  the  former  splendour  of  tho^; 
empires.  The  Dharwar  sculptures  are  the  reconU 
of  Chalukya,  Hoi  Sala,  BcUal,  and  other  local 
dynasties ;  some  of  the  figures  are  clothed  with 
defensive  armour,  and  there  is  do  trace  of  a  sewn 
garment  All  the  men^s  figures  have  short  waist- 
cloths  or  dhotis,  like  kilts,  with  an  end  in  some 
cases  cast  over  the  shoulder.  The  women  are  in 
the  same  costume,  but  both  in  the  earlier  memorial 
stones  and  on  some  of  the  profuse  sculpture  on  tlic 
temple  at  Hallabid,  in  Mysore  (Dhara  Samndr.K 
tenth  to  twelfth  century  A.D.),  they  wear  bodices, 
tied  in  front,  as  Hindu  women  wear  thera  at  pre- 
sent. Many  temples  in  the  south  and  west  of 
India,  as  also  in  Gujerat  and  Orissa,  etc.,  are 
known  to  belong  to  periods  as  early  as  a.d.  dOO. 
Groups  of  figures  on  them  are  numerous  beyond 
description;  the  men  wear  liead-drcsses  in  the 
form  of  conical  crowns,  richly  covered  with  orna- 
ments, their  bodies  are  naked,  and  their  breasts 
and  arms  show  neckbices  and  armleta  of  very 
ornate  patterns.  From  the  loins  to  the  knee,  or 
I  middle  of  the  thigh,  they  have  in  most  instances 
.  kilts,  as  it  were,  also  composed  of  ornaments ;  and 
1  many  are  altogether  naked,  both  male  and  female, 
with  a  girdle  of  ornamental  pattern  round  the 
loins.  These  figures  abound  among  the  sculptures 
of  Ellora,  and  up^n  the  Hindu  temples  of  Dhar- 
war and  Mysore  of  the  eighth  to  the  thirteenth 
century;  also  upon  the  Chola  temples  at  Con- 
jeveram  and  elsewhere,  probably  of  tlie  same  era. 
In  the  Jain  sculpture  the  male  and  female  figures 
are  invariably  naked,  but  ornamented  in  general 
with  necklaces,  bracelets,  armlets,  and  zones  of 
exceedingly  intricate  and  beautiful  patterns,  in 
imitation,  probably,  of  the  chased  gold  work  of  the 
period. 

SOUTHERN  MAHRATTA  COUNTRY  con- 
stitutes the  British  riilah  of  Dharwar,  and  ought 
likewise,  geographically  speaking,  to  inclnde  the 
small  province  of  Sunda.  The  general  boondarIe<< 
are  tlie  rivers  Kistna  and  Bhima  on  the  north  and 
north-east,  the  Tnmbudra  river  on  the  south,  tho 
Hyderabad  territory  on  the  esnt,  and  the  Sybadri 
range  of -mountains  or  Western  Ghata  on  the 
west.  This  tract  affords  a  great  variety  of  eleva- 
tion and  of  ecological  structure.  The  western 
portion  abounds  with  lofty  forest  trees,  festooned 
by  enormous  perennial  creepers.  The  bamboo 
forms  a  thick  and  luxiiriant  underwood  in  mnae 
places,  while  others  are  entii«lv  open;  and  the 
banks  of  many  clear  and  rapid  streams  flowing 
through  it  abound  witb  the  black  pepper  plant, 
the  wild  cinnamon,  and  other  odorirerona  ahiobA. 
Portions  of  thia  forett  are  often  left  entirely  nn- 
!  touched  by  the  axe  or  knife  Theae  are  calleil 
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kans,  and  are  favourite  resorts  of  wild  animals.  To 
the  east  of  the  regular  forest  lies  a  tract  called  the 
Mulnad  or  rain  country.  The  bushes  consist 
chiefly  of  the  karunda,  the  pallas,  etc.  It  abounds 
in  tanks  and  artificial  reservoirs  for  purposes  of 
irrigation.  East  of  the  Mulnad  is  a  great  extent 
of  aliuvial  plain,  producing  fine  crops  of  wheat, 
cotton,  maize,  millet,  Sorghum  vulgare,  Panicum 
Italioum,  Cicer  arietinum,  etc.  And  on  the 
Hyderabifui  frontier  is  a  succeasion  of  low,  dry 
hills,  with  tabular  summits,  often  rising  in  abrupt 
s:  carped  precipices,  and  intersecting  and  traversing 
lite  pluns  in  various  directions.  The  first  or 
mountainous  division  consists  chiefly  of  micaceous 
clay  and  other  schists,  which  to  the  northward 
are  succeeded  by  basaltic  or  trap  formation.  The 
Mulnad  is  composed  of  undulating  clay  slate  hills, 
which  become  covered  with  basalt  to  the  north. 
This  trap  formation  extends  in  a  slanting  direc- 
tion from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  nearly  coinciding  with  a 
line  drawn  from  Sadasheghur  on  the  coast  to 
Hijapiir  and  Sholapur,  and  is  almost  coincident 
with  that  marking  the  separation  of  the  two 
fjrreat  tribes  of  the  population  using  totally  distinct 
langaages,  the  Mahratta  and  Canarese.  The  hills 
to  the  N.E.  and  £.  are  all  of  sandstone,  sometimes 
resting  on  schists,  sometimes  immediately  on 
granite,  which  latter  is  the  rock  nearest  the  sur- 
face in  the  central  and  eastern  plains.  A  well- 
defined  range  of  hillB  to  the  S.W.,  called  the 
Kupputgode,  is  basaltic.  The  extensive  plains 
lying  between  these  different  lines  of  hills  and 
eminences  are  composed  of  the  rich  black  mould 
called  regur  or  cotton  ground,  resulting  from 
decomposed  basaltic  rocks.  To  the  N.E.  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  limestone  is  found,  resting  on 
the  sandstone,  about  Bagalcote,  Badami,  Hungund, 
Mudibihal,  etc. 

SOUTHERN-TVOOD,  Artemisia  abrotanum. 


Dawannm, 


Tel. 


Downflh, ....  Hind. 
Marikolandu,   .    .     Tau. 

The  Tamil  people  sometimes  mix  the  fine 
powder  of  it  with  gingelly  oil,  and  anoint  them- 
selves with  it  after  bathing ;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
many  sweet-smelling  shrubs  that  are  strewed 
l)efore  the  Hindu  gods  at  religious  ceremonies. 
The  Muhammadans  prize  it  for  its  fragrance  as  a 
flower.. — Ains,  Mat.  Med,  p.  44. 

SOUTH  MAHRATTA  JAGIRS  comprise  a 
^ronp  of  native  states ;  population ,  6 10,000.  Th ey 
are  dangli,  Jamkhandi,  Miraj  (senior  and  junior 
branch),  Kurandwar  (senior  and  junior  branch), 
Mudhol,  and  Ramdriig.  The  first  four  belong  to 
Brahman  chiefs  of  the  Patwardfian  family. 

SOUTHWELLIA  BALANGUAS,  China  ches- 
nut ;  seeds  when  roasted  highly  palatable. 

SOW  A,  also  Shuta-poosbpa.  Hind.  Anethum 
8owa,  Roxh.^  Indian  dill.  The  seeds  are  in  every 
bazar.  They  form  an  ingredient  in  curries,  are 
employed  as  a  carminative,  and  are  bruised  and 
applied  externally  in  rheumatic  aud  other  swellings 
of  the  joints. 

SOW-YEW.  BiTRM.  The  egg  tree  of  the 
Karen-nee,  chisel-handle  tree  of  the  English  in 
Burma,  is  stated  by  Dr.  Mason  to  be  a  species 
of  Dalbergia.  ItB  maximum  girth  2\  cubits,  and 
roaximum  length  10  feet.  Found  scattered  all 
over  -the  Amherst,  Tavoy,  and  Mergoi  forests, 
iBUffid,  in  undulating  ground  only,  not  near 
wftt^  When  seasoned,  it  floats  on  wate/. '  It  is 
us^  by  Barmese  in  preference  to  any  other  for 
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handles  of  chisels  and  tools,  also  for  lielves  of 
axes  and  hatchets.  It  is  a  very  hard,  fine-grained 
wood,  unequalled  for  such  tools  as  chisels  which 
are  struck  with  a  hammer  or  mallet  This  wood 
is  of  a  yellowish- white  in  colour,  with  patches  of 
black  interspersed.  It  is  always  procurable  in 
the  markets. — Captain  Dance* 

SOY.  Tsiang-yu,  Chin.  ;  Soya,  Jap.  A  well- 
known  sauce  made  from  the  Soja  hispida,  which 
grows  in  China  and  Japan.  In  Java  it  is  pro- 
cured from  the  Phaseolus  radiatus,  the  green 
^am,  haree  moong,  or  putchay  payroo  of  India. 
The  beans  are  boiled  soft  with  equal  quantities  of 
wheat  or  barley,  and  left  for  three  months  to 
ferment ;  salt  and  water  are  then  added,  when  the 
liquor  is  presssed  and  strained.  Its  price  is  about 
68.  per  gallon  in  the  London  maiket.  Genume 
soy  is  well  flavoured,  thick,  brown,  and  clear, 
and  when  shaken  in  a  glass,  it  should  have  a  coat 
on  the  surface  of  a  bright  yellowish-brown  colour. 
The  best  is  exported  from  Japan.  The  flavour 
and  ingredients  of  soy  vary  considerably,  even 
among  the  people  who  make  it,  and  much  of  that 
exported  is  supposed  to  be  more  or  less  adulter- 
ated. Chinese  use  the  Soja  hispida  pulse  when 
ripe  for  the  mannfacture  of  an  oil,  and  give  the 
remnant  of  the  grain,  together  with  stalks  and 
leaves  of  the  plant,  as  a  food  for  cattle.  Its 
cultivation  has  become'  ^neral  in  Syria,  Dal- 
matia,  and  Hungaiy.  In  the  two  former  countries, 
the  grain,  after  being  allowed  to  ripen,  is  threshed 
out  and  roasted,  and  then  employed  for  making 
coffee.  In  China,  the  grains  are  soaked  till  they 
swell  and  become  soft,  and  then  cooked  like  the 
small  sort  of  beans.  In  other  places,  the  seeds 
are  set  in  a  very  damp,  wateiy  soil,  and  kept  in 
darkness  till  they  sprout  up  into  a  long  white 
stalk,  4  or  5  inches  high,  which  is  then  cut  and 
served  up  after  the  manner  of  a  salad.  A  sort  of 
cheese,  consumed  in  quantities  by  the  poorer 
people  both  in  China  and  Ja[)an,  is  made  from 
Soja  hispida. 

SOYMIDA  FEBRtFUGA.    Ad,  de  Jta^s, 
Swictenia  febrif aga,  Roxh,  \      S.  rubra,  Bottler. 


Patranga,  .  ..  .  Sansk. 
Shem,  ....  Tam. 
Sami,  Somi,  Soniida,  Tel. 


Swamy,  ....  Can'. 
Bastard  cedar, .  .  Ekg. 
Kohuna,  Rohitaka,  Hikd. 
Kohuni,  Rheyn,    .  Maur. 

This  large  forest  tree  is  a  native  of  all  the 
central  and  southern  parts  of  India.  The  wood 
is  red  -  coloured,  Ught,  and  easily  worked,  is 
reckoned  durable  and  strong,  and  good  for 
indoor  or  cabinet  purposes,  but  not  adapted  to 
those  requiring  exposure  to  sun  and  weather. 
Captain  Beddome  says  it  never  rots  under- 
ground. The  bark  is  useful  in  intermittent 
fevers',  where  astringent  tonics  are  applicable,  but 
of  very  questionable  efficacy  as  a  true  anttperiodic 
for  mild  ague,  in  which,  doubtless,  like  all  other 
astringent  tonics,  it  will  often  succeed;  it  should 
be  given  in  the  form  of  extract.  Mr.  Broughton 
says  that  the  substance  to  which  the  bark  owes 
its  bitter  taste  has  the  properties  of  a  resin.  It  is 
of  a  yellowish -white  colour  when  pure,  is  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  water,  but  is  insoluble  if  the 
water  contain  acids;  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  benzol,  but  these  liquids  do  not  com- 
pletely separate  it  from  foreign  substances. 

SOZNl,  a  bed-cover  quilt^l  or  embroidered  in 
a  pattern ;  the>  word  literally  tneans  lily  pattern, 
from  Susan,  a  lily. 


SPAIN. 


SPAtK. 


SPAIN,  EspaDa,  the  ancient  Hispania,  a  country 
in  Europe,  part  of  which  was  long  held  by  Arabs. 
In  the  East  Indies  Spain  holds  the  Philippine 
Islands.  In  1519  the  Spaniards  laid  claim  to  the 
Banda  (United),  or  five  (really  ten)  Nutmeg 
Islands,  and  the  Moluccas,  or  five  Clove  Islands, 
as  falling  within  the  line  of  their  sovereignty  laid 
down  by  the  Pope  in  1493.  From  1605  the  Court 
of  Spain  had  earnestly  engaged  in  the  project  of 
finding  a  way  to  the  Spice  Islands  from  the  west, 
and  in  1508  Pinzon  and  De  Solis  sailed  in  search 
of  them,  and  explored  the  coasts  of  South  America 
to  the  40th  degree  of  south  latitude.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  1515  that  the  Pacific  was  dis- 
covered, when  Nunez  de  Balboa,  who  in  1510 
had  been  placed  in  command  of  the  Spanish 
colony  of  Santa  Maria  on  the  Gulf  of  Darien, 
having  gone  on  an  expedition  into  the  Sierra  de 
Quarequa,  suddenly  from  one  of  its  peaks  beheld 
a  boundless  sea  outstretched  below  him.  From 
the  narrow  isthmus  on  which  he  stood,  it  extended 
east,  and  west,  and  south,  until  it  was  loit  in 
space.  This  was  the  true  discovery  of  America, 
that  it  was  not,  as  Columbus  believed  to  his  dying 
day,  the  easternmost  coast  of  Asia,  or  the  AVest 
Indies,  but  a  separate  continent ;  and  as  this  new 
world,  with  the  vast  waste  of  ocean  beyond  it, 
swam  into  his  eyes,  and  all  its  moral  significance 
flashed  upon  his  mind,  kneeling  down  upon  the 
scarped  summit  from  which  he  gazed,  Balboa  raised 
his  hands  to  heaven  in  silent  wonder  and  gratitude 
at  the  immensity  of  the  revelation  which  had  been 
made  to  him.  Then,  descending  with  all  his  men 
to  the  shore  of  the  great  South  Sea,  and  wading 
up  to  his  waisb  in  its  waters  with  his  drawn  sword, 
he  claimed  po&^ssion  of  the  infinite  expanse  in  the 
proud  names  of  Aragon  and  Castile.  In  October 
1515,  De  Solis  was  again  sent  out  to  discover  the 
Spice  Islands  from  the  west,  and  in  January 
1516  entered  the  Riode  la  Plata,  originally  named 
Rio  de  Solis;  its  present  name  not  having  been 
given  to  the  river  until  1525,  when  Diego  Garcia 
found  some  plates  of  silver,  probably  from  the 
mines  of  Potosi,  in  the  hands  of  the  wild  Indians 
on  its  banks.  De  Soli),  having  anchored  in  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  went  on  shore  to  explore  the 
country  inland,  when  he  and  eight  of  his  men 
were  set  upon  and  massacred  by  the  natives,  and 
roasted  and  devoured  by  them  in  sight  of  his  ships ; 
whereupon  the  disheartened  expedition  returned 
to  Spam.  In  1517,  Ferdinand  Magellan,  who, 
according  to  De  Barros,  had  been  present  at  the 
capture  of  Malacca,  proceeded  to  Valladolid,  and 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Spice  Islands  fell 
within  the  Spanish  boundary,  and  undertook  to 
take  a  fleet  thither  by  the  south  of  the  American 
continent.  Accordingly,  in  1519,  Charles  v.  gave 
him  five  ships  for  the  purpose.  Evexy  one  of  them 
was  accompanied  by  a  Portuguese  pilot ;  and  the 
Santiago  was  commanded  by  Joao  Serrao,  an  old 
Portuguese,  on  whose  knowledge  of  the  east,  and 
especially  of  the  Moluccas,  of  which  they  were  in 
search,  Magellan  placed  great  reliance.  On  the 
2 1st  of  October  1520,  St.  Ursula's  day,  he  reached 
the  cape,  which  he  called  Cabo  de  las  Yirgines, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  strait  now  called  after 
Magellan,  but  which  he  named  San  Yittoria,  in 
affectionate  honour  of  his  own  flagship.  From 
many  fires  having  been  seen  on  the  land  south  of 
the  strait,  he  named  it  Tierra  del  Fuego.  On  the 
27th  of  November  he  emerged  from  the  strait 
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into  the  open  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  cape  which 
terminated  the  strait  on  his  left  (on  Terra  del 
Fuego)  he  named  Cabo  Deseedo  (the  Desired), 
now  called  Cape  Pillar.  On  the  6th  of  March 
1521  he  discovered  the  beautiful  islands  to  which, 
from  the  thievish  propensities  of  their  inhabitants, 
he  gave  the  name  of  the  Ladrones  (Thieves); 
and  on  the  16th,  the  islands  he  called  the  Archi- 
pelago de  San  I^azaro,  a  name  afterwards  changei 
by  Villalobos,  in  honour  of  Philip  ii.  of  Spain,  to 
that  of  the  Philippines.  On  one  of  these  island i 
Magellan  was  slain  in  a  f^kirmish  with  the  natives, 
brought  on  by  his  proselytizing  zeal,  whereon 
Joao  Serrao  and  Duarte  (Odoardo)  Barbosa  were 
elected  joint  commanders  of  the  expedition.  (On 
Serrao's  death,  Caraballo  was  elected  commander- 
in-chief.)  On  the  8th  July  1521  they  anchori^d 
before  the  city  of  Borneo ;  and  on  Wednesday, 
Gth  November  1521,  they  at  last  descried  the  long- 
sought-for  Molucca  Islands,  the  object  for  the  dis- 
covery of  which,  by  a  western  route,  their  daring 
adventure  was  undertaken.  On  the  8th  they 
anchored  at  Tidore.  In  the  following  December, 
of  the  two  remaining  ships  of  the  expedition,  it 
was  resolved  to  send  the  Trinidad  back  to  Spain 
by  Panama  and  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  and  to 
take  the  Vittoria  home,  under  Sebastian  del  Caiio, 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  order  to  eecapa 
the  observation  of  the  Portuguese,  her  course  was 
steered  so  far  south  as  the  42d  ])arallel  of  lati- 
tude, but,  with  all  their  caution,  they  approached 
within  five  leagues  of  the  Cape  on  the  6th  of  May 
1522.  On  the  9th  of  July,  when  they  reached 
the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  they  were  obliged  to 
put  in  at  Santiago,  where,  to  prevent  the  sus- 
picions of  the  Portuguese  being  roused,  they  said 
that  they  had  come  across  from  America.  It  was 
here  they  discovered  that  in  sailing  round  the 
world  they  had  lost  a  day,  for  while  by  the  Vit- 
iona\  log  xt  was  Wednesday  the  9th  of  July,  at 
Santiago  it  was  Thursday  the  10th.  On  the  6th 
of  September  the  Vittoria  arrived  at  San  Lucar, 
the  only  survivor  of  the  noble  fleet  which  liad 
sailed  from  the  same  port  on  the  20th  of  September 
1519.  The  circumnavigation  of  the  world,  which 
had  originated  in  the  dispute  between  Spain  and 
Portugal  about  the  possession  of  the  Moluccas, 
was  completed,  and  the  sphericity  of  the  earth 
demonstrated,  against  the  authority  of  Coamas 
Indicopleustes,  which  had  ruled  geographers  for 
nearly  a  thousand  years.  Charles  v.  received  Del 
Cano  with  the  highest  distincUon,  and  conferred 
on  him  a  life  pension  and  a  coat  of  arms,  which 
bore  branches  of  clove,  cinnamon,  and  nutm<^, 
with  a  globe  for  the  crest,  and  the  motto,  *'  Primus 
circumdedisti  me.^  In  regard  to  the  dispute  aa  to 
the  respective  rights  of  Portugal  and  Spain  to  the 
Spice  Islands,  the  king  of  Spain  was  confirmed 
in  the  poc>8ession  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  the 
Moluccas  were  finally  surrendered  to  the  king  of 
Portugal,  under  the  agreement  that  the  king  of 
Portugal  lent  the  king  of  Spain  350,000  ducats  in 
respect  of  any  claims  which  the  latter  might  have 
on  the  Moluccas,  in  the  possession  of  which  the 
king  of  Portugal  was  not  to  be  disturbed  until  the 
money  was  repaid,  which  was  never  done.  By  a 
decree  of  the  Cortes,  dated  19th  October  1868, 
the  monetary  system  is  as  follows : — 100  centimes 
=  1  peseta  =  9id.  Gold  coins— 100,  50,  25,  20, 
10,  and  5  pesetas.  Silver  coins — 1,  2,  5  pesetas, 
and  20  and  25  centimes.    Bron^  coins — 1,  2,  5, 
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SPANIEL. 
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and  10  centimes.  100  pesetas  =  £3,  lOs.  2d. ;  10 
pesetas  =  76.  lid. ;  and  the  other  coins  in  propor- 
tion. A  25  peseta  gold  piece  is  nearly  equal  to  a 
sovereign. —  W.  A.  Browne,  The  Merchants  Hand- 
book; Sir  George  Birdwood's  Researches;  Marsden^s 
History  of  Sumatra,  p.  9. 

SPANIEL.  King  Charles'  breed  of  spaniels  is 
supposed  to  have  been  brought  from  Japan  by 
Captain  Saris  in  1613.  Dogs  always  form  a  part  of 
a  Japanese  royal  gift. 

SPARROWS.  There  are  several  species  of  this 
bird,  of  the  genera  Passer,  Petronia,  Pyrgita,  of 
the  family  Fringillidae.  They  are  not  used  as  food 
by  any  of  the  races  of  their  native  countries, 
though  there  is  not  much  difference  of  flavour 
in  a  *  sparrow  pie  ^  between  Petronia  stulta  and 
Gymnoris  flavicollis.  Homely  Passer  domesticus 
is  every  bit  as  good  as  an  ortolan.  Very  much 
depends  on  the  cooking.  Sparrows  in  China  are 
let  loose  as  an  act  of  merit. 

SPARTO  GRASS,  Lygseum  spartum,  Loeffl., 
has  been  introduced  into  India.  The  grass  sells 
in  London  at  £5  the  ton.  In  1868  England 
imported  95,000  tons  from  Spain.  It  is  the  alfa 
of  Algiers. 

SPARUS,  a  genus  of  fishes  in  the  Keeling 
Islands  which  graze  in  shoals,  with  their  strong 
bony  jaws,  on  the  tops  of  the  coral  branches. — 
Darwin,  Res.  p.  553. 

SPATHIUM  CHINENSE.     Lour, 

Aponogeton  monostachys,  Linn,,  Rh, 
Gotti  gaddi,  Kottika,  Tel.  |  Namma  dumpa,  .    .  Tel. 

The  roots  are  much  prized  as  food  by  the 
Yanadi.  In  Tenasserim  one  or  two  species  of 
Spathium  grow  in  the  water,  one  of  which, 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  Irawadi,  has  roots 
nearly  as  good  as  potatoes. — Mason ;  Voigt. 

SPATHODEA  ADENOPHYLLA.  Thw. 
Heterophragma  aden,  Seem,  Palol,  Singh.  A 
S'liall  tree  occasionally  found  in  Ceylon  gardens. 
It  was  introduced  into  the  agri-horticultural 
gardens  at  Madras. — IViw. ;  Gamble. 

SPATHODEA  ARCUATA.     Wight  Icon. 
Dolichandrone  nrcuatA,  Hooker, 
Mer-eingi,    .     .     .  Mahr.  |  Ran-palai  maram,     .  Tel. 

A  small  or  middle-sized  tree  common  in  the 
Walliar  forests  of  Coimbatore,  and  in  the  forests 
on  the  Bombay  coast.  It  furnishes  a  strong 
wood,  used  by  the  turner. — Wight;  Gibson; 
Gamble, 

SPATHODEA  FALCATA.     Wall,,  Ll^t, 
BignoDia  spathacea,  Roxb,  \  Dolichandrone  falc,  Seem, 

A  small  or  middling-sized  tree,  Wodi,  Tel., 
common  in  most  of  the  forests  in  the  Madras 
Presidency,  in  Mysore,  in  Chanda  and  Bombay, 
but  not  found  in  Ceylon  or  Burma.  The 
timber  is  light-coloured,  strong,  and  serviceable, 
and  much  used  by  the  natives  for  agricultural 
purposes,  building,  etc. — Beddome,  Fl.  Sylv, ; 
Gamble. 

SPATHODEA  RHEEDII.    Spreng. 
Dolichandrone  Rheedii,  Seem, 


Kanpillay  maram,  Tam.  ? 
Vodi,  Udi,  Wodi,  .  Tel. 
Ganora  karra,    .    . 
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Mer-aingi,  .  .  Bombay. 
Tha-khoot«ma,  .  .  BuBH. 
Nir  pongilam,  .  Maleal. 
Deya  danga-gass,    Singh. 

This  small  thin  tree  is  a  native  of  the  west  of 
Ceylon,  the  Peninsula  of  India,  the  forests  of  the 
Northern  Circars,  of  the  Godavery,  and  British 
Burma.  The  trunk  is  very  irregular.  In  a  full- 
grown  tree  the  average  length  of  the  trunk  to  the 


first  branch  is  30  feet,  girth  7  feet.  A  cubic  foot 
weighs  23  to  35  lbs.  It  is  strong,  of  a  whitish 
colour,  and  in  Burma,  where  it  sells  at  8  annas 
the  cubic  foot,  it  is  used  for  yokes  and  cart-poles. 
— Beddome  ;  Dr,  Birdwood ;  Gamble, 

SPATHODEA  ROXBURGHII.     Spreng. 
Bignonia  quadriloculariB,     i  Heterophragma    Box- 
A)x6.  I      burghii,  D,C, 

A  large  tree,  with  a  straight  trunk,  and  of  con- 
siderable height.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Northern 
Circars,  flowers  in  the  hot  season,  with  spreading 
branches  and  large  rose-coloured  and  delightfully 
fragrant  flowers,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  leaves. 
Roxburgh  says  its  wood  is  used  for  many  pur- 
poses by  the  natives,  but  other  accounts  describe 
it  as  worthless.  Buffaloes  are  very  fond  of  the 
leaves. — Roxb. ;  Voigt ;  Beddome ;  Gamble, 

SPATHODEA  sflPULATA.     JVall, 
Bignonia  stipnlata,  Roxb,    \  Dolichandrone  stipulata. 
Bet-than,Paet-than,BuRM.  j  Palol,    ....    SiKOM. 

A  large  tree  of  British  Burma ;  wood  used  for 
bows  and  spear  handles,  also  for  paddles  and 
oars.  Weight,  48  lbs.  Length  of  the  trunk,  20 
feet ;  girth  measured  4  feet. — Roxb. ;  Dr,  Brandis; 
Gamble. 

SPATHOLOBUS  ROXBURGHIL  Bentham,  A 
gigantic  creeper  of  the  Sub-Himalayan  region  and 
of  Burma.  Its  fruit  and  its  red  kino -like  gum  are 
used.     It  is  one  of  the  Leguminosas. 

SPAWN  OF  FISH.  In  Canara,  men  search  in 
the  rivers  for  hillocks  wherein  spawn  has  been 
left,  gather  the  ova,  and  make  it  into  cakes, 
which  are  considered  a  delicacy.  The  eggs  of  the 
kari  and  kalmuri  are  highly  prized. 

SPEKE,  JOHN  HANNING,  discovered  the 
source  of  the  Nile.  He  was  a  captain  in  the 
Bengal  army.  Born  4th  May  1 827,  at  Orleigh  Court, 
near  Bideford,  in  the  west  of  England ;  died  near 
Bath,  on  the  16th  September  1864,  at  the  age  of 
37,  from  a  shot  from  a  fowling-piece.  As  a 
subaltern  officer  in  the  Indian  army,  he  had  made 
the  campaign  of  the  Pan  jab  under  Lord  Gough, 
and  in  the  four  successive  battles  of  Ramnuggur, 
Saddelapur,  Chillian walla,  and  Gujerat,  acting 
throughout  this  terrible  time  with  Sir  Coliu 
Campbeirs  division.  He  used  to  make  hunting 
and  exploring  expeditions  over  the  Himalayas, 
and  in  the  untrodden  parts  of  Tibet.  A  botanist, 
a  geologist,  and  especially  a  lover  of  natural 
history,  he  toiled  to  collect  specimens  of  every 
animal,  every  plant,  and  every  mineral  to  be 
found  in  those  wilds;  shooting,  collecting,  and 
mapping  the  country  as  he  wont,  he  taught 
himself  the  knowledge  required  to  enable  a 
traveller  to  appreciate  and  utilize  all  he  sees. 
In  one  journey  to  Africa  he  served  under  Captain 
Burton.  The  latter  fell  sick,  and  Speke  went  on 
and  struck  upon  the  great  lake  which  is  the 
fountain  of  the  Nile,  reaching  it  from  the  north, 
and  proving  wbat  was  at  first  but  a  sagacious 
conjecture,  by  tracking  the  river  upwards  to  this 
same  lake  from  the  south.  Speke  began  his 
march  into  Africa  in  the  end  of  1854.  He  named 
the  inland  sea  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  A  column 
has  been  erected  to  his  memory  in  Kensington 
Park,  London. 
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King-ya,  .... 
Blanc  de  Baleine,  . 
Sperme  de  Baleine, 


Chin. 
Fb. 


*> 


Wallrath,  .  .  .  Gbk. 
Spennaaet,  .  .  ,  Rus. 
Esperma  de  Ballena,     Sp. 
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The  produce  of  a  species  of  whale,  Physeter 


SPERMACOCE  HISPIDA. 


SPIDERS. 


loaerocephaluB,  found  chiefly  in  the  Pacific  and  ,  Sphs&rococcus  cartila^nnaoeus,  var,  setacene. 
Indian  Seas.  Spermaceti  is  found  combined  with  \  Sfaih-hwa-twii,  Chin.  It  is  met  with  in  the  Chinese 
oil  in  several  cetacea«  but  it  is  most  abundant  in  the  market,  and  resembles  the  Carrageen  or  Irish  moiB. 
sperm  whale,  and  this  is  the  commercial  article.  Spherococcus  lichenoides,  Agardhy  Ceylon 
Hie  head  of  the  sperm  whale  has  in  front  of  the  moss,  occurs  in  the  coast  of  the  S.  Andanao,  Tcr- 
fkull  a  solid  mass  of  soft,  yellow,  and  oily  fat,    mooklee  Island,  and  is  met  with  in  China,  betn*r 


Tabbal. 


Arab. 


based  on  the  upper  jaw,  and  forming  the  front 

and  lower  part  of  the  snout.     In  a  whale  of  large 

Slice  this  part  weighs  between  two  to  three  tons. 

The  cavity  called  the  case  lies  beneath  and  to  the    ^^„„„,  «.„^„ 

right  of  the  spouting  canal,  and  corresponds  to  ;  Specen,  Kryderi,  br^rSw! 

nearly  the  entire  length  of  that  tube.     It  has  a    Speceryen,    .    .    .    Dut. 

white  6brous  lining,  and  is  filled  with  a  very  delicate    Epicene*,  Epioes, 

web  of  cellular  tissue,  containing  in  large  cells  a 

limpid  and  oily  fluid,  which  is  liberated  by  the 

slightest  force,  and  has  yielded  up  to  14  barrels, 

or  500  gallons.     It  is  chiefly  spermaceti.    When 

newly  obtained  from  the  case  of  the  whale,  it  is 

fluid,  transparent,  nearly  colourless,  without  odour, 

and  has  a  bland  and  creamy  taste,  not  unlike  that 

of  very  fresh  butter.     At  the  ordinary  temperature 

of  the  tropics  at  sea  (77°  to  80°),  it  does  not  con- 


frequently  cast  up  by  the  sea.     It  may  be  rery  w«  11 

substituted  for  the  Gracillaria  lichenoides,  Grtvillv, 

SPICES. 

KamMk-fHicfak,  Mal.iy. 
BnruDu,  •    .     .  „ 

Espedaria,  .  .  .  PoKT. 
Pranue  koreoja,  .  Rck. 
Especial,  Espeoerias,  Sr. 
Sambaram,  .  Tam.,  Tkl. 
Bahar,     ....  Ti'bk. 


Spezereyen, 
Garm-mussala, . 
Spezj,  Spezierie, 


Fr. 

Ger. 

Hind. 

.   It. 


Spice  is  the  term  applied  to  all  pleasant  or 
pungent  aromatic  vegetable  substances,  used  for 
flavouring  food  and  condiments,  and  largely  era- 
ployed  by  the  people  of  India.  They  are  obtained 
from  the  barks,  the  dried  seeds,  the  fruit,  flower- 
buds,  and  root-stocks  of   different  plants.     The 


Crete,  but  in  low  temperatures,  or  when  cast  into  chiefly  aromatic  barks  are  the  cinnamon  and 
cold  water,  it  assumes  a  dull  white  hue  and  the  Cassia  lignea ;  the  seeds  and  fruits  include  pepper, 
consistence  of  lard. — F,  D.  Bennett,  Wkal.  Voyage^  t  cardamoms,  coriander,  cutnmin  seed,  star  anise, 
ii.  pp.  160,  228-26.  ;  chillies,    mustard,  nutmegs,  mace,  pimento,  eto. 

SPERMACOCE  HISPIDA.     Linn.,  W,  and  A,    "^^  flower-buds  of  some  furnish  cloves  and  caA^ia 
Spermaooce  hirta,  BotU,      \  Spermacoce  scabra,  WiUde.    buds,  and  the  roots  supply  ginger  and  turmeiic. 
Shaggy  button  weed,  Eno.  I  Nutti  churi, .    .    .     Tam.         SPIDERS    comprise    Ae    genera    Ciubioua, 
Thartavel,    .    .   Maleal.  |  Madana Tel.    Theridion,  Pholeus,  and  Epeira.     But  in  common 

This  plant  grows  iu  Southern  India,  and  is  j  language  the  Mygale  are  called  crab  spidere  and 
employed  in  decoction  as  a  substitute  for  sarsa-  .  mason  spiders,  also  trap-door  spiders.  Scorpion 
parilla.     Roxburgh  mentions  12  fepecies.  spiders  are  of   the  genus  Galeodes ;   Tarantula 

cT>ij  i?i>  A  vTUTTo  TJiorrTTo      D  spidcTS    bclongiug    to    thc    genus    Lycosa    of 

l^treille.  L.  tarantula,  Lair,,  inhabits  Southern 
Italy,  and  L.  niehuiogastra  Southern  France.  A 
spider,  remarkable  for  the  bright  yellow  colour 
of  its  web,  a  species  of  Epeira,  was  found  by 
Captain  Sherwill  1000  feet  high  on  the  summit  cf 
Maruk,  south  of  Monghir.     Some  of  the  webs, 


SPH^RANTHUS  HIRTUS.    Burm. 
8.  Indicos,  Roxh, 


Dookkon, 
Chagul  nudi, 


Arab. 
Beng. 


Moondi,  .  Dukh.,  Sansk. 


Eno. 
Hind. 


Zakhm-i-Hyat, 
Moondi  booti, 
Adaka  ma  j  yen, 
Kottang  kanxndei, 
Bodasaram, .     .     . 


Hind. 


Malbal. 
Tau. 
Tel. 


Globe  flower, 
Kbamadrus, 
Gnrak  moondi, . 

This  is  common  in  Bengal  and  the  Peninsula  including  the  guy- ropes,  were  from  10  to  12  feet 
of  India,  near  water-banks,  at  Ajmir,  and  in  the  in  diameter,  the  reticulated  portions  being  about 
Eastern  and  Central  Pan  jab.  Has  a  round  pink  j  5  feet,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  spider,  of  a 
blossom,  considered  heating,  cleanses  the  blood ;  '  formidable  size  and  very  active,  sits  waiting  for 
aphrodisiac ;  also  opens  the  bowels ;  the  flower  prey.  In  one  web  was  found  entangled  a  bird 
and  seed  capsules  are  used.  The  roots,  small  |  about  the  t^ize  of  a  fleld  lark,  and  eight  yoong 
oblong  seeds,  and  receptacles  are  reckoned  by  !  spiders  feeding  on  the  body.  It  was  near  the 
the  Yyteans  amongst  their  anthelmintics,  and  {  centre  of  the  web,  and  its  wings  had  been  corn- 
are  prescribed  in  powder.  In  the  Panjab  the  pletely  pinioned  by  the  entwined  web.  The  old 
officinal  flowers  are  nighly  esteemed  as  alterative,  spider  sat  about  a  foot  above  the  bird.  It  was 
depurative,  cooling,  and  tonic. — Gen.  Med.  Top. ;  six  inches  across  the  legs,  and  had  a  fonuidablo 
Aitut. ;  Powell;  Stewart;  W.  Ic.  pair  of  mandibles.    Waldcenaer  described  a  spider 

SPHi£ROCOCCUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belong-  '  of  large  size  under  the  name  of  Olios  Tapro- 
ing  to  the  natural  order  Algae.  A  great  number  <  banius,  which  is  very  common  in  Ceylon,  and 
of  species  have  been  described,  including  amongst  '  conspicuous  from  the  fiery  hue  of  the  under- 
them  some  of  the  most  useful  of  thc  tea-weed  j  surface,  the  remainder  being  covered  with  grey 
tribe.  These  species  have  been  distributed  by  hair  so  short  and  fine  that  the  body  seems  almost 
later  botanists  into  the  genera  Rhodomeuia,  ^  denuded.  It  spins  a  moderate-sized  web,  hang 
Gigartina,  Chondrus,  Gelidium,  and  Phyilophora;  .  verticallybetween  two  sets  of  strong  lines  stn*tcfaed 
and  the  genus  SphaBrococcus  has  as  species  the  S.  one  above  the  other  athwart  the  pathways, 
coronopifolius,  S.  cartilaginaceus,  and  S.  lichen-  Some  of  the  threads  thus  carried  horizonlaUy  from 
oides.  The  genus  Chondrus  affords  the  Carrageen  ■  tree  to  tree  at  a  considerable  height  frcnn  the 
moss,  which  is  so  much  used  as  an  article  of  diet,  i  ground,  are  so  strong  as  to  cause  a  painful  check 
Some  assert  it  is  a  species  of  Gelidium  with  which  I  across  the  face  when  moving  quickly  agaiosi  them, 
the  swallows  build  their  nests  in  the  Eastern  and  more  than  once  in  riding  Sir  J.  £.  Tenuent 
Archipelago,  and  which  are  so  highly  valued  as    had  hisjiat  lifted  off  his  h€»d  by  one  of  these 


articles  of  food  by  the  Chinese.  The  gelatinous 
substance  of  which  the  nests  are  composed,  how- 
ever, seems  really  to  be  a  natural  secretion  from 
the  swallow  itself. — Eng.  Cyr.  See  Sea^weed : 
Tfaaliogen. 


cords.  The  webs  of  spiders  are  strong  eiioi«g:h  to 
entangle  and  hold  the  small  birds  on  which  tber 
are  said  oocasionally  to  feed.  Small  houae  linnk 
will  also  be  aeixed  and  devoured  by  these  spidem. 
^Blyth,    Soc,    Jour.,    1850;    Gosse ;   Timmmt's 
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^'tylun^  p.  469.    See  Aranen ;  Epeira ;  Galeodes ; 
Latrodectes ;  Mygale. 
aT>Tiri?\r  a  i?n 


Latrodectes ;  Myg 
SPIKENARD. 
Sunbdl.  .    .    .    . 


Sunbiil,  .    .    .    .    Arab.  ,  Narduin,  ....    Lat. 
Bal-chur,      BsNG.»  HiND.  t  Nardin,  Narawasta,  Mal. 


Shad-a-mangie, 
Jettamassie, 


Tau. 
Tel. 


K&B-sang-hyan,  .  Chin. 
Narden,  Nardos,  .  .  Or. 
Jettamansi,  Chebur^  QUJ. 

The  Nardostachys  jattamaiiBi  of  the  Himalayas 
and  mountains  of  High  Asia  is  now  generally 
recognised  to  be  the  spikenard  of  the  ancients. 
Its  root  is  of  a  blackish  colour,  and  resembles 
the  busby  tail  of  the  ermine.  Its  cdour  is  strong 
and  fragrant,  and  is  much  esteemed  by  all  eastern 
nations.  Spikenard  has  enjoyed  celebrity  from 
the  earliest  period  of  the  world's  history.  It  was 
esteemed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  is 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  the  Nard  of  Scripture 
being  supposed  to  be  the  same  substance  as  the 
Xardos  of  the  ancients.  It  contains  about  9  per 
cent,  of  Imlsamic  resin,  and  a  small  proportion 
of  essential  oil.  It  is  valued  in  hysteria,  and  is 
a  perfect  substitute  for  valerian.     See  Sunbul. 

SPILANTHES  ACMELLA,  Linn.,  Hin-ka-la, 
HuRM.,  is  planted  by  the  natives  of  Tenasserim 
for  its  medicinal  properties. — Mason ;  VoigL 

SPILANTHES  OLERACEA,  Jacq,,  Akar- 
karha  and  Pokarmul,  Hind.,  is  a  powerful 
stimulant  and  siaiagogae,  useful  in  headache, 
paralysis  of  the  tongue,  affections  of  the  gums 
and  throat,  and  for  toothache,  also  in  fever, 
cough,  and  special  diseases. — Powell;  Voigt. 

SPILSBUkY,  Dr.,  a  Bengal  medical  officer  who 
w  rote  an  account  of  fossil  bones  on  the  Nerbadda 
ill  Bl.  As.  Trans. ;  also  Geological  Notes  on  the 
Valley  of  the  Nerbadda,  ibid.,  1833, 1834, 1839.— 
Dr.  Buist. 

SPINAGIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Ghenopodiacete. 

Spinacia  oleracea,  IVight.^  spinach. 

lapaDai,    .    Abab.,  Pkrs.  |  Isfanaj,  Isfanak,  .    Hind. 
Sagpamk,  Paluk,    Hind.  |  Yusayley-keexay,       Tau. 

Much  used  as  a  vegetable  in  India,  and  the 

people  consider  it  to  be  cooling.     It  grows  in 

rich  soil,   requires  plenty  of  water,  should   be 

sown  thinly  in  drills  or  broadcast  every  month 

or  six  weeks ;  may  be  had  during  the  hot  months 

in  aheltered  situations,  with  attention  to  water. — 

Powell;  Jaffrey. 

Spinacia  tetrandra,  Roxh,,  spinach. 
Chookii,      .    •    .    Hind.  I  Dumpa  bachohali,  .    Tbl. 
lafanaj,  ....     Pers.  |  Mattu  bachchali,    .       ,, 

The  Hindustani  name  is  indifferently  given  to 
Spinacia  tetrandra,  used  in  curries,  and  Amarantus 
polygamud.  The  former  is  a  common  sort  of 
native  greens,  and,  when  boiled,  resembles  spinach ; 
it  m  procurable  nearly  all  the  year  round.  The 
latter  is  much  cultivated,  is  sown  broadcast  in 
Ijeds  from  June  to  March.  The  leaves  are  sold 
in  the  bazar  at  one  pie  the  seer. 

New  Zealand  spinach  is  a  hardy  annual,  with 
fleshy  leaves  and  numerous  branches,  and  as  a 
spinach  it  is  ;a8  valuable  as  the  orache.  If 
watered,  grows  freely,  and  produces  leaves  in 
the  hottest  weather. — Hiddell ;  Jaffrey. 

SPINIFEX  SQUARROSA.    Spreng.,  Rh. 
bea  pink,  Water  pink,£NO.  j  Bavanasuranixiii8ala,TEL. 

This  eariona  dioeciona  grass  grows  abundantly 
on  the  Coromandel  coast.  When  the  seed  is 
ripe,  the  spherical  head  of  the  plant  is  detached 
and  blown  before  the  wind.    See  Isaiah  xvii. 


SPIRIT-WORSHIP. 

18,  and  Psalm  Ixxziii.  13.  Its  great  seed-balls 
are  known  to  the  Singhalese  as  Maha-Rawana- 
r»wula,  the  great  besu*d  of  Kawana  or  Ramn. 
See  Sand-binding  Plants. 

SPIR/E.\,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Rosacese.  S.  hypoleuca,  S.  culk)sa,  and 
S.  canescens,  Don,  occur  in  the  N.W.  Himalaya. 
S.  Kamtschatka  is  used  in  Kamtschatka  to  make 
an  alcoholic  spirit. 

SPIRiEA  SORBIFOLIA.    Linn. 
S.  Lindleyana,  D.C. 

Kapru,  Ranthul,  Chenab.     Dodal Rami. 

Kikri,  .  .  .  Jhelum.  Kangtar,  Hoogli,  Sutlej. 
Karkni,  .     .     .   Kaghan.     Knist,  Kanoori,  „ 

Dor,  Bat-pis,  •  Kangra.  j  Sar-lakh-tei,  Tr. -Indus. 
Sarbashtai,  .    .     Pushtu,  t 

A  shrub  with  fine  white  flowers,  the  handsomest 
and  one  of  the  commonest  of  the  Himalaya, 
from  4000  to  10,500  feet,  up  to  and  beyond  the 
Indus.  It  resembles  the  English  meadow-sweet, 
especially  S.  KamtBch&tVA.— Stewart. 

SPIRIT -WORSHIP  prevails  throughout  all 
the  south-east  of  Asia,  amongst  the  Hindus,  the 
Buddhists,  the  Chinese  Taoists,  and  followers  of 
Confucius,  in  Japan  with  the  disciples  of  the  Sintu 
faith,  and  in  all  these  regions  among  all  the  un- 
cultivated aboriginal  races.  It  is  the  one  general 
cult  of  all  these  regions.  When  Thales  taught 
that  the  whole  universe  is  pervaded  by  spirits, 
he  was  proclaiming  both  the  primitive  and  the 
existing  faith  of  all  India  and  China.  In  India 
worship  is  performed  to  the  Bhuta,  Vetala,  Pisacha, 
Preta,  Yaksha,  Vidyadharaor  sylphs,  and  in  Burma 
to  the  Nat  and  to  Rakshasa  or  demons. 

Ancestor- worship  is  a  recognition  of  the  exist- 
ence of  spirits  freed  from  the  body.  This  faith 
was  exhibited  from  early  times  by  the  Egyptians ; 
it  was  as  a  faith  deeply  seated,  also,  in  Greece 
and  Rome;  it  has  always  been  and  still  is  the 
popular  religion  of  the  Chinese,  and  it  forms 
the  belief  of  all  the  aboriginal  races,  and  of  most 
of  the  Brahmanical  Hindu  religionists  of  India. 
The  Egyptian  belief  in  the  transmigration  of 
the  human  soul  into  other  bodies,  and  into  the 
bodies  of  animals,  was  connected  with  it.  Animal- 
worship  dates  from  the  earliest  times  in  Egypt, 
and  soon  after  the  time  of  Menes  (B.C.  3400) 
it  became  the  established  religion)  throughout 
the  empire.  This  form  of  faith  had  evidently 
its  origin  in  their  belief  in  the  identity  of  the 
principle  of  life  ui  all  living  beings,  and  in  the 
identity  of  the  soul  with  life;  grounded  on  a 
oonsciousness  of  moral  responsibility  and  a  belief 
in  the  personal  indestructibility  of  the  human 
soul;  They  believed  that  at  the  point  of  death, 
the  deeds  of  this  life  are  examined,  judged,  and 
rewarded  or  punished ;  in  the  latter  case  condemned 
to  be  degraded  from  human  to  animal  life,  and 
one  regulated  by  brutal  instincts. 

In  China,  the  spirits  of  deceased  ancestors  are 
periodically  worshipped,  and  on  weighty  occasions 
are  consulted.  In  their  marriage  processions, 
the  titles  of  the  ancestors  are  carried  along  witli 
other  displayed  articles,  and  they  are  invoked 
to  bless  a  newly-wedded  couple.  Their  tombs 
are  kept  in  repair.  Spirits  are  summoned  to 
attend  to  their  worshippers.  According  to  the 
Brahmanical  Hindus,  two  things  are  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  sacrificer  in  performing  a  religious 
ceremony,— several  lighted  lamps,  and  a  bell,  and 
the  bell  is  sounded  when  the  deity  or  spirit  is 
supposed  to  be  summoned. 
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The  Kyoung-tha  of  Ghittagong  are  Buddhists. 
Their  village  temples  contain  a  small  stand  of 
bells,  and  an  image  of  Buddha,  which  the  villagers 
generally  worship  morning  and  evening,  tirst 
ringing  the  bclU  lo  let  him  know  that  they  are 
there.  The  Sintu  temples  of  the  sun  goddess 
in  Japan  also  contain  a  bell,  intended  to  arouse 
the  goddt'ss,  and  to  awaken  her  attention  to  the 
prayers  of  her  worshippers. 

Among  the  Tiperah  of  Ghittagong,  if  a  man  die 
away  from  home,  his  relatives  stretch  a  thread 
over  all  the  intermediate  streams,  so  that  the  spirit 
of  the  dead  man  may  return  to  his  own  village ; 
it  being  supposed  that  without  assistance  spirits 
are  unable  to  cross  running  water,  as  Bums  in 
his  Tam-o-Shanter  says,  *  a  running  stream  they 
daurna  cross ;  Hhe  streams  are  therefore  bridged. 
A  somewhat  similar  idea  existed  in  Europe,  and 
it  occurs  also  in  the  Fiji  Islands,  and  among  the 
Kol  of  Nagpur.  All  diseases  in  men  and  in 
cattle  are  attributed  to  one  or  two  causes, — ^the 
wrath  of  some  evil  spirit  who  has  to  be  appeased, 
or  the  spell  of  some  witch  or  sorcerer.  The 
Circassians  and  some  of  the  Chinese  have  also 
the  same  belief.  Hence  it  is  that  insane  people 
are  in  many  countries  regarded  with  so  much 
reverence,  since  they  are  looked  on  ns  the  special 
abode  of  Boine  deity. 

Hindus,  in  the  Srad  ha  ceremonial,  make  offer- 
ings to  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors.  After 
death,  the  spirit  of  the  Hindu  is  conveyed  by 
the  messenger  of  Yama,  through  the  air,  to 
the  place  of  judgment.  After  receiving  sentence, 
it  wanders  about  the  earth  for  twelve  months, 
as  an  aerial  being  or  ghost,  and  then  takes  a 
body  suited  to  its  future  condition,  whether  it 
ascend  to  the  gods,  or  suffer  in  a  new  body,  or 
bo  hurled  into  some  hell.  This  is  the  doctrine 
of  several  Puranas;  others  maintain  that  im- 
mediately after  death  and  judgment,  the  person 
suffers  the  pains  of  hcU,  and  removes  his  sin  by 
suffering,  and  then  returns  to  the  earth  in  some 
bodily  form. 

In  the  Srad'ha  or  funeral  ceremonies  of  the 
Hindu  of  Gujerat,  the  son  repeats  before  an 
image  many  incantations,  to  the  following  purport : 
Before  thee,  0  Brahma,  I  perform  my  father^s 
Srad*ha.  He  next  offers  to  nis  deceased  parent, 
on  a  plantain -trunk  dish,  seven  blades  of  kusha, 
and  seven  of  durva  grass,  flowers,  dry  rice,  cloth, 
red  paint,  and  a  brass  lamp.  He  next  cleanses 
the  place  before  him  with  his  hands,  and,  scatter- 
ing upon  it  a  few  blades  of  kusha  grass,  presents 
other  offerings  to  his  deceased  father,  repeating 
many  incantations,  which  contain  the  names  of 
the  offerings,  and  an  invitation  to  the  deceased 
father  to  partake  of  them.  From  what  remains 
of  these  offerings,  the  son  makes  two  balls,  the 
smallest  of  which  is  offered  in  the  name  of  those 
of  the  family  who  have  not  received  the  benefits 
of  the  Sradlia,  and  the  other  he  presents  to 
his  deceased  father,  and  then  lays  it  on  some 
kusha  grass  as  before,  and  worships  it,  presenting 
flowers,  water,  etc.  He  now  places  both  hands 
open  against  a  lamp  which  is  burning,  as  though 
he  were  warming  himself ;  after  which  he  pro- 
strates himself  to  the  sun,  and  presents  a  fee  of 
from  one  rupee  to  five  to  the  officiating  Brahman, 
salutes  all  the  Brahmans  present,  and  makes 
prostrations  to  the  saligram,  which  he  afterwards 
sends  into  the  house.    All  the  offerings  are  sent 


to  the  houses  of  Brahmans.  The  family  now 
return  home,  where  an  entertainment  is  proyided, 
both  for  Brahmans  and  others,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  sweetmeats,  milk,  curds,  sugar,  cakes, 
etc.  The  Brahmans  eat  in  an  enclosed  spot,  the 
uninvited  Brahmans  near  the  house,  and  tne  poor 
in  the  street  or  road.  At  the  close  of  the  enter- 
tainment, if  the  person  making  the  Sradlia  be 
rich,  he  gives  presents  to  all  those  who  are  not 
guests,  whether  Brahmans  or  the  poor,  and  thns 
dismisses  them.  The  next  morning  he  dismisses 
the  learned  Brahmans  with  presents ;  to  the  most 
learned  he  gives  five  rupees  perhaps,  and  to  tho.<c 
less  learned  one.  The  Brahmans  who  were  invited 
are  also  dismissed  with  presents.  About  one 
o'clock  a  feast  is  provided  for  the  relations,  who 
are  dismissed  the  next  morning  with  presents 
of  money,  cloth,  etc.,  and  on  this  day  another 
dinner  is  provided  for  nearer  relations.  At  i\  e 
close  of  the  Srad^ha  a  number  of  mendicant 
musicians  play  on  certain  instruments  of  music, 
and  sing  verses  celebrating  the  revels  of  Krishna  : 
they  are  often  dismissed  with  large  presen  s. 
The  next  day  the  family  return  to  their  accu$tomc-<l 
diet ;  but  the  sons,  for  twelve  months  after  the 
decease  of  the  father,  must  refuse  every  gratifi- 
cation, and  cook  with  their  own  handtt,  or  cat 
what  has  been  prepared  by  a  wife  or  some  near 
relation  dwelling  in  the  house.  Gunga  Govindu 
Singhu,  a  person  of  the  writer  caste,  head-servant 
to  Mr.  Warren  Hastings,  expended,  it  is  said, 
12,00,000  rupees  at  his  mother's  Sradlia;  and 
Raja  Nuvu  Krishna  of  Calcutta,  nearly  as  mucii 
in  the  Srad'ha  for  his  mother.  This  expense  w» 
principally  incurred  in  presents  to  the  Brahmans 
such  as  bc>lsteads,  at  two  or  three  hundred  rupees 
each;  water  pitchers  of  silver  and  gold,  some 
worth  a  thousand,  and  others  two  thousand 
rupees ;  dishes  of  silver  and  gold,  valued  at  one 
to  five  hundred  rupees.  At  the  time  of  bathing, 
the  person  who  will  perform  the  Srad  ha  purifies 
himself  by  putting  water,  seeds,  fruits,  etc,  in 
parts  of  the  trunks  of  four  plantain  trees,  repeat- 
ing incantations.  He  sends  some  of  this  water 
home  to  purify  the  family. 

The  monthly  Srad^ha  for  the  first  year  after  the 
death  of  the  parent,  is  upon  a  very  small  scale, 
and  the  expense  is  from  ten  rupees  to  twelve 
annas.  Besides  these,  there  are  other  Srad'has 
for  deceased  ancestors,  as  in  every  month  at 
the  total  wane  of  the  moon  ;  on  the  last  fifteen, 
or  ten,'  or  five  days  of  the  moon  in  the  mouth 
Bhadra;  once  during  the  first  fifteen  daya  of 
the  moon  in  Ugruhayunu ;  and  again  in  the 
same  month,  in  Potishu  and  Magnu«  on  the 
eighth  of  the  wane  of  the  moon ;  in  Yoishakha 
and  Shravunu,  on  any  of  the  first  fifteen  days 
of  the  moon.  At  some  of  these  times  all  Hindus 
perform  this  ceremony;  at  other  times  onlj  a 
few  persons.  The  expense  is  trifling,  aa  ecairt^ly 
any  persons  are  entertained  at  them.  In  this 
Srad^ha  the  flesh  of  cows  was  formerly  offered  in 
sacrifice.  In  the  Kali-yogu  this  is  forbidden,  and 
that  of  deer  or  goats  is  substituted ;  herbs,  bread, 
and  barley  are  used,  as  also  fresh  rain  water. 

Mr.  Forbes  in  the  Rasmala  (j^  378)  says,  TLe 
Bhut  and  Pret  are  said  to  refdde,  at  the  place 
where  funeral  piles  are  erected,  in  trees  which 
are  not  used  for  sacrificial  purposes,  such  as  the 
tamarind  and  the  acacia,  in  desert  places,  at  the 
spot  where  a  death  hais  occuired,  or  at  cross* 
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roads,  for  which  reason  people  Bet  at  these  places 
food  for  the  tise  of  the  Bbut.     He  is  most  at  a 
loss  for  water  to  drink.    The  pipe  of  his  throat 
is,  it  is  said,  the  size  of  the  eye  of  a  needle,  and 
he  is  continually  thirsty  enough  to  drink  twelve 
gallons  of  water.    The  watchmen  of  Wuroon  Dev, 
however,  are  stationed  wherever  there  is  water, 
to  prevent  the  Bhut  from  drinking,  and  their 
thirst  is  therefore  as  continual  as  it  is  intense. 
The  Bhut  feed  upon  all  kinds  of  refuse.     The 
goblin  of  the  best  class,  he,  that  is  to  say,  whose 
funeral  ceremonies  have  been  duly  performed, 
but  who  has  been  debarred  from  liberation  by 
his  own  intense  affection  for  earthly  objects,  is 
called  a  Poorwuj  Dev,  and  resides  in  his  own 
house  or  in  a  sacred  ^g  tree.    The  Poorwuj  Dev, 
like  the  Etruscan  Lar,  or  the  Grecian  hero,  is  re- 
garded as  hovering  about  his  former  abode,  avert- 
ing dangers  from  the  inhabitants,  and  bestowing 
blessings  upon  them.     He  frequently  appears  in 
the  character  of  a  serpent,  and  is  then  treated 
with  great  respect  by  the  inmates  of  the  house 
near  which  he  resides.     It  is  a  common  belief 
in  Gujerat  that  serpents  are  always  to  be  found 
wherever  a  hoard  is  buried,  and  that  these  are 
the  Bhuts  of    the  deceased   owners  who  have 
remained  upon   earth    from    affection    to    their 
wealth.     The  Arabian  Jin  also  frequents  cross- 
roads, and  the  fairies  of  the  Scottish  Lowlands 
carry  bows  made  of  the  ribs  of  a  man  buried 
where  three  hurds'  lands  meet,  as  in  'A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream  '  (Act.  iii.  Sc.  2)  :— 

'  Damned  spirits  all, 
That  in  cross- ways  and  floods  have  burial.' 

Desert  places,  in  Gujerat,  correspond  exactly 
with  the  dry  places  (uttvipuif  tox«»)  assigned  to 
the  evil  spirits  in  Matthew  xii.  43,  Luke  xi.  24. 
And  all  eastern  races  believe  them  to  be  the 
resort  of  evil  spirits.  In  Gujerat  the  Bhut  and 
Pret  can  take  possession  of  a  corpse,  and  speak 
through  its  mouth;  they  exhibit  themselves  in 
the  form  which  they  possessed  when  living ;  they 
enter  into  a  living  man,  and  cause  him  to  speak 
as  they  please ;  sometimes  they  afflict  him  with 
fever,  or  various  other  diseases ;  sometimes  they 
assume  the  forms  of  animals,  and  frighten  people 
by  suddenly  vanishing  in  a  flash  of  fire ;  some- 
times, remaining  invisible,  they  speak  in  whispers. 
A  Bhut  has  been  known  to  come  to  fisticuffs 
with  a  man,  and  to  carry  a  man  off  and  set  'him 
down  in  a  distant  place.  It  is  even  said  that 
women  are  sometimes  found  with  child  by  Bhuts. 

The  Jain  Shastras  teach  a  different  doctrine 
in  regard  to  spirits  from  that  which  is  taught  by 
the  Hindu  Puranas.  They  assert  that  there  are 
eight  kinds  of  Vyuntur  Dev,  and  eight  of  Wan- 
Vyuntur  Dev,  who  reside  below  the  earth. 
Each  of  these  has  two  Indra,  or  sovereigns,  ruling 
respectively  the  northern  and  southern  regions, 
ana  who  are  in  colour  black,  white,  or  blue.  The 
Vyuntur  and  Wan -Vyuntur  Dev  appear  upon 
earth,  where  they  possess  the  bodies  of  men, 
exhibit  themselves  in  various  shapes,  and  perform 
many  strange  feats,  whence  their  common  name 
of  Kutohulee  (or  surprising)  Dev.  Below  them 
reside  the  Bhuwunputi  Dev,  who  also  sometimes 
appear  on  earth.  Below  them  again  are  the 
>iarkina  or  infernal  spirits.  Above  this  earth, 
in  the  atmosphere,  five  kinds  of  Dev  of  splendour 
reside, — ^tbe  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  others.  Above 
ithem,  in  twelve  Dev-Loka,  the  Dev  who  ride  in 


chariots  dwell ;  these,  sometimes  drawn  by  their 
own  desire,  or  compelled  by  charms,  appear  in 
the  world,  but  they  do  harm  to  no  one.  Above 
them  are  nine  classes  of  Grivek,  and  five  of 
Unootur  Vimani.  They  are  of  great  power, 
and  never  visit  the  earth.  Men  who  have  lived 
a  life  of  austerity  and  righteousness  are  born 
again  in  these  classes  of  upper  or  lower  Dev, 
but  the  sinner  is  not  bom  in  them.  In  olden 
times,  a  man  who  had  performed  the  rite  of 
Uthum  by  fasting  for  three  days,  acquired  the 
power  of  calling  the  Dev  to  him,  but  now,  it 
is  said,  these  Dev  never  visit  the  earth  at  any 
one's  call. 

In  Gujerat,  when  people  wish  to  prevent  the 
removal  of  a  jungle  tree,  they  paint  a  trident 
upon  it  with  vermiUon,  or,  if  Uiat  be  incon- 
venient,  they  collect  a  number  of  stones   and 
throw  them  down  at  the  root  of  the  tree.     AVho- 
ever,  after  this,  passes  by,  is  sure  to  add  a  stone 
or  two  to  the  heap,  believing  the  place  to  be  the 
residence  of  a  Bhut.    If  the  place  be  one  where 
stones  are  not  easily  procurable,  a  bit  of  old  rag 
is  thrown  so  as  to  adhere  to  the  tree,  and  every 
one  who  passes  by  follows  the  example  once  set. 
They  call  the  spot  the  'Rag-uncle's.'    In  places 
where  trees  are   scarce,  these  uncles   are  very 
common,  and   people  are  much   annoyed  with 
the  dread  of  touching  them.    The  name  uncle  is 
given  to  the  Bhut  by  women  as  a  term  of  respect. 
Men  are  less  superstitious.    Similarly,  whenever 
in  any  place  there  is  a  hillock  or  mound  upon 
which  a  few  stones  have  been  piled  one  above 
the    other,    every    passer-by    considers    himself 
bound  to  add  a  stone  to  the  heap,  considering 
that  the  spot  is  the  residence  of  some  Dev,  and 
that  if  any  one  raise  a  little  temple  there,  his 
house  will  flourish.     Such  monuments  are  also 
set  up  in  places  where  a  person  has  been  slain 
or  wounded.     Cairns  of  this  kind  are  frequently 
connected  with  the  dead, — 

'  Many  a  caim*8  grev  pyramid, 
Where  nms  of  migniy  chiefs  lie  hid.' 

The  Bhut-bali  of  the  Hindus  is  an  offering  to 
evil  spirits,  ghosts.  On  the  14th  of  the  dark  half 
of  the  month  Aswin,  the  Bhuta  Ohaturdasi  offerr 
ings  are  made  to  evil  spirits,  and  the  Bhuta  deTata 
is  a  spirit  worshipped  as  a  deity. 

As  an  instance  of  the  Hindu  belief  in  the 
powers  of  demons.  Col.  Tod  tells  us  that  Udi 
Singh  died  thirteen  years  after  his  inauguration 
on  the  cushion  of  Joda,  and  thirty-three  years 
after  the  death  of  Maldeo.  About  a.d.  1645, 
when  he  was  returning  home  from  court,  he 
beheld  a  girl  whom  he  determined  to  have.  But 
she  was  the  daughter  of  a  Brahman,  an  Aya- 
Punti,  or  votary  of  Aya-Mata,  whose  shrine  is 
at  Bai-Bhilara.  These  sectarians  of  Maru,  he 
says,  are  very  different  from  the  abstinent  Brah- 
mans  of  Bengal,  eat  flesh,  drink  wine,  and  share 
in  all  the  common  enjoyments  of  life  with  the 
martial  spirits  around  them.  And  as  there  was  no 
other  course  by  which  the  father  could  save  her 
from  pollution  but  by  her  death,  on  that  he 
resolved.  He  dug  a  sacrificial  pit,  and,  having 
slain  his  daughter,  cut  her  into  fragments,  and 
mingling  therewith  pieces  of  flesh  from  his  own 
person,  made  the  noma  or  burnt  sacrifice  to 
Aya-Mata,  and  as  the  smoke  and  flames  ascended^ 
he  pronounced  an  imprecation  on  the  raja :  *  Let 
peace  be  a  stranger  to  him !  ?^nd  in  three  pahar, 
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three  dayB  and  three  years,  let  me  have  reyeDgel  ^ 
Then  exclaiming,  ^My  future  dwelling  is  the 
Dabi  Baori  I '  sprang  into  the  flaming  pit  The 
horrid  tale  was  related  to  the  raja,  whose  imag- 
ination was  haunted  by  the  shade  of  the  Brahman, 
and  he  expired  at  the  assigned  period,  a  prey  to 
unceasing  remorse. 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  it  was 
customary  in  England  to  place  food  for  demons. 
In  the  dialogue  of  Dives  and  Pauper,  printed 
by  Richard  Pynson  in  1493,  among  the  super- 
stitions then  in  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
the  following  is  mentioned: — 'Alle  that  take 
hede  to  dysinal  dayes,  or  use  nyce  observances 
in  the  newe  moone,  or  in  the  new  yeere,  as 
setting  of  mete  or  drynke  by  night  on  the  beuche 
to  fede  alholde  or  gobelyn.'  So  in  British  India 
to  the  present  day,  with  Hindus,  Chitapinda  or 
funeral  cakes  are  offered  at  the  pile,  at  the  time 
of  burning  the  body.  On  the  fourth  day  after 
decease,  Ghaturtha-pinda,  funeral  cakes,  are  again 
offered.  On  the  13th  day  after  decease,  the  pret, 
or  newly-embodied  spirit,  is  compelled  by  the 
emissaries  of  Hades  to  set  forth  on  his  journey 
towards  Yampur.  Its  attendants  aggravate  the 
miseries  of  the  wicked  soul  by  their  threats  and 
npbraidings.  They  cry  to  the  pret,  ^  Gome  quick, 
evil  one  1  We  will  carry  you  to  Yama's  door ; 
we  will  cast  you  into  Kumbheepak,  or  some  other 
helll' 

In  the  south  of  India,  spirits  of  the  air  are 
numerous:  celestial  vestals,  which  frequent  cool 
shades  and  limpid  streams,  help  tiie  sick,  succour 
women  in  travail,  guide  the  benighted  traveller 
who  has  lost  his  way,  shower  blessings  and 
flowers  on  happilj  married  couples.  The  village 
Kannimar,  or  virgins,  as  they  are  styled  in  ordinary 
country  parlance,  are  patrons  of  the  village  lassie 
afflicted  with  the  tender  passion,  and  watch  with 
a  motherly  interest  the  progress  of  stedfast 
honourable  loves.  There  is  nothing  which  they 
hate  so  intensely  as  the  violation  of  matrimonial 
vows,  or  the  infringement  of  maidenly  honour. 
Rude  statues  of  potter's  work  representing  these 
champions  of  virtue,  may  be  seen  mvariably  under 
some  pleasant  shade,  by  the  side  of  a  rippling 
rivulet  or  the  placid  surface  of  the  village  tank. 
When  the  sun  is  at  its  greatest  height,  and  roan 
and  beast  seek  some  fnendly  shelter,  these  fair 
celestials,  screened  from  profane  mortal  sight, 
quietly  prform  their  ablutions  in  the  tank  or 
brook  close  by,  divesting  themselves  of  their 
flowing  ethereal  robes.  Their  appearance  to 
mortals  in  bodily  fonn  always  portends  some- 
thing extremely  good  or  evil;  but  as  they  are 
naturally  inclined  to  acts  of  kindness  and  mercy, 
such  interviews  prove,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
harbingers  of  prosperity  and  coniugal  felicity. 
Instances  are  not  wanting  of  these  sylvan  beauties, 
through  forgetfulness  to  bind  the  wood  with  their 
magic  spell,  allowing  themselves  to  be  surprised 
by  the  strolling  cowherd  ere  they  have  risen  from 
their  midday  bath.  £very  year,  as  the  husband- 
man sows  his  grain  after  the  precursory  showers 
of  the  rainy  season,  he  vows  to  set  apart  so  much, 
a  kalam  (12  marcals),  as  a  thank-offering,  if  the 
out-turn  should  prove  as  abundant  as  he  prayed 
for.  True  to  a  farthing,  the  sale-proceeds  of 
the  virgins'  share  is  religiously  laid  by,  to  be 
made  use  of  a  month  or  two  after  the  harvest, 
when  the  ryot,  now  at  leisure,  thinks  of  redeeming 
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his  vow  at  the  shrine  of  the  celestial  lair  one. 
At  the  appointed  time,  generally  at  night,  the 
whole  village  wends  in  solemn  prooession  to  the 
sacred  grove,  with  banners  flying  and  drums 
beating,  and  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  eastern 
worship.  Rice  is  boiled,  sheep  are  dain,  amateur 
theatricals  improvised,  and  the  light  hearts  of 
the  multitude  rendered  still  lighter  by  potions 
of  arrack. 

Glosely  allied  to  the  virgins  are  sundry  village 
deities,  mostly  sbrineless,  the  most  important  of 
whom  are  Mariammen,  Bhagavati,  Ghakkammal, 
Muttaramman,  and  Dhwarapati. 

The  principal  demons  employed  by  wizards  and 
necromancers  are  Kanippan,  Maden,  Patchee,  and 
Irulappen.  These  assume  any  shape  or  colour, 
according  to  their  masters'  orders;  and,  most 
frequently,  are  carried  from  one  place  to  another, 
attached  to  a  magical  ring,  a  tuft  of  hair,  or  to  a 
baby's  scull  secreted  in  the  wizard's  bag.  Some- 
tiroes  they  ecour  the  country  at  night  in  quest  of 
their  victim,  who  is  generally  a  rival  magician,  or  one 
who  has  by  word  or  deed  incurred  their  master^s 
displeasure.  The  demon  is  now  a  tiger,  tearing  the 
entrails  of  the  hated  victim ;  now  an  incendiary, 
setting  houses  on  fire;  and  very  rarely  does  it 
appear  in  monstrous  human  shape  to  kill  or 
fiighten  or  perform  any  other  mischief.  But  if 
the  pursued  man  possess  a  mightier  demon,  and 
the  assailants  be  aefeated,  the  latter  vent  their 
baffled  rage  and  fury  on  their  master  himsdf .  A 
few  demons  are  so  voracious  that  they  snatch  up 
with  avidity  balls  of  rice  and  curry  thrown  into 
the  air;  some  so  lascivious  as  to  have  human 
mistresses  and  concubines,  and  even  to  outni$:e 
the  modesty  of  their  occasional  fair  worshippei's. 
At  Bodinaikenur,  in  the  Madura  district,  a  Ohetty 
bought  of  a  magician  a  Malabar  demon,  for 
Rs.  90,  it  is  said ;  but  ere  a  day  had  passed  sinci' 
the  transfer,  the  undutiful  spirit  fell  in  love  with 
his  master's  wife,  and  succeeded  in  its  nefarious 
purpose. 

The  European  will-o'-the-wisp  is  the  Tamil 
Kollevai  Pai.  Modem  science  calls  them  phos- 
phorated hydrogen  gas  rising  from  dead  animal 
matter  in  different  stages  of  putrefaction,  but 
the  Hindu  persists  in  calling  them  devUs  of  a  mo«t 
maligntmt  type.  The  explosive  nature  of  the  gas, 
before  it  has  time  to  ascend  higher  than  one  s 
knees,  gives  it  the  appearance  of  jimiping.  In 
the  middle  of  rice-fields,  by  the  side  of  stagnant 
pools,  and  especially  iu  burial-grounds,  do  these 
spirits  sing  and  dance  and  engage  in  their  mid- 
night orgies,  to  the  no  sroafi  terror  and  con- 
sternation of  the  simple  village  folks. 

There  are  many  more  classes  of  demons,  more 
or  less  violent,  such  as  Khattarie,  Bhudam,  Pesasam. 
Mohinee  or  sirens,  Jadamtmi,  and  EtchitpaL  Of 
the  last  two,  the  former  occupies  perha|»  the 
highest,  and  the  latter  the  lowest  stratum  of 
spirit  lijfe  in  the  unseen  world.  The  Jadamuni, 
as  their  name  indicates,  are  the  spirits  of  human 
sages,  who,  by  dint  of  extraorcUnary  penance, 
were  enrolled  as  an  inferior  set  of  gods.  At  mid- 
night, when  not  a  sound  of  man,  beast,  or  bird 
diiiturbs  the  calm,  still  air,  these  assume  their 
human  shape.  With  their  crests  touching  the 
skies,  and  their  feet  a  few  feet  above  the  ground, 
they  present  a  sufficiently  hideous  aspect,  rendered 
still  more  horrible  by  long  tresses  of  hair  flosting> 
like  serpents,  tonics  dripping  with  gore,  and 
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eyes  like  glaring  orbs,  darting  forth  the  intenseet 
hatred  and  revenge  towards  the  poor,  hapless 
wayfarer  who  may  happen  to  cross  their  custom- 
ary beat.  The  Etchilpai  are  hungry  as  wolves, 
and  yet  without  the  power  of  obtaining  food ; 
they  pick  up  the  stray  grains  of  boiled  rice  in 
Hindu  kitchens,  or  snatch  off  morsels  of  food 
from  peopie*s  heads,  if  they  happen  to  carry  it  at 
night. 

In  the  south  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  local- 
ized demons  have  exercised  a  mysterious  power 
for  centuries.  A  man  dies  under  the  slightest 
exceptional  circumstances, — and  k> !  his  spirit  goes 
abroad!  It  lurks  in  yonder  hut,  it  crouches 
under  yonder  banyan  tree.  It  must  be  propitiated 
with  plantains  or  fruit,  rice,  or  sweet  toddy. 
There  is  an  English  ghost  in  Tinnevelly.  It  is 
the  ghost  of  a  Captain  Pole,  who  died  in  the 
storming  of  the  Travancore  lines  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  Mortally  wounded,  and  re- 
treating to  the  northward,  he  was  left  behind 
by  bis  servants,  and  he  breathed  his  last  near  a 
village  in  which,  latterly,  a  mission  of  the  C.M.S. 
has  been  established,  and  which  is  called  Gospel 
Town,  Suviseshapuram.  After  his  death,  he  was 
deified  by  the  simple  instincts  of  the  neighbouring 


let  the  person  who  would  obtain  a  devil,  walk 
naked  into  a  lake,  and,  standing  iu  the  water  up 
to  his  middle,  repeat  the  mantra  (a  charm  pre- 
viously taught  him  by  some  proficient)  the 
appointed  number  of  times,  taking  care  of  his 
reckoning  by  casting  into  the  water  a  pebble,  a 
jasmine  flower,  or  a  pepper-corn,  from  a  collection 
which  he  has  previously  counted  and  brought 
with  hitn.  At  every  repetition  of  the  mantra,  let 
him  give  himself  a  stroke  with  a  rattan.  The 
charm  is  to  be  repeated  boldly,  and  without 
mistake,  or  the  devil  will  certainly  kill  the 
charmer. 

Or,  go  to  the  temple  sacred  to  the  demon  whose 
services  are  required.  Having  closed  all  avenues 
by  which  so  subtle  a  subject  may  escape,  stand  on 
the  threshold  of  the  temple,  and  boldly  conquer 
the  demon  by  a  powerful  mantra.  Then  you  must 
raise  the  pedestal  on  which  the  image  of  the 
demon  is  placed,  and  take  from  under  it  the 
money  placed  there  when  the  image  was  inaugur- 
ated. Instead  of  this  money  place  there  a  copper 
plate,  on  which  you  have  engraved  a  kolam 
(magical  inscription).  From  that  day  the  demon 
becomes  your  shive,  and  will  perform  for  you  any 
service,  or  bring  you  whatever  you  may  require. 


Shauars.  He  has  a  rude  hut  to  his  honour ;  and  Some  say  the  spirit  must,  when  caught,  be  con- 
the  offerings  which  appease  him  are  brandy  and  i  fined  in  a  little  golden  box,  called  a  Simil.  Exami- 
cheroots.     He  may  be  invoked.     His  opinion  may  '  nation  of  a  manuscnpt  book  of  spells,  kolam. 


be  elicited. 

Sir  Bartle  Frere  accidentally  found  an  order  in 
existence  at  Government  House,  Dapurie,  handed 
down  by  non-commifisioned  officers,  for  the  native 
sentry  on  gnard  to  present  arms  if  a  cat  or  dog, 
jackal  or  goat,  entered  or  left  the  house  or  crossed  either  Brahma  or  Vishnu.  The  following  is  a 
near  his  l^t  during  certain  hours  of  the  night,  specimen  of  a  charm  given  by  Mr.  Murdoch : — 
because  it  was  the  ghost  of  a  former  governor 


and  cabalistic  figures,  collected  by  a  Tamil  man 
of  low  caste,  shows  that  very  many  of  the  in- 
cantations conomence  with  the  sacred  syllable 
Om !  or  the  mantra  *  Nama  Sivayah,'  salutation 
to  Siva.     The  invocation  is  never  addressed  to 


who  was  still  remembered  as  one  of  the  best  and 
kindest  of  men.  The  raja  of  Wanparty,  one  of 
the  Reddi  race  who  have  founded  small  princi- 
palities along  the  banks  of  the  Kistna  river,  died 
in  1868  at  Hyderabad.  He  had  led  a  turbulent 
life,  and  retamed  to  the  last  much  of  the  spirit  of 
his  youth.  At  the  close  of  that  year,  an  outbreak 
of  cholera  occurred  in  that  neighbourhood,  which 
the  people  attributed  to  the  spirit  of  AVanparty, 
and  they  made  a  clay  image  of  him,  riding  on  an 
elephant,  and  placed  near  him  the  figure  of  a  Bin- 
jami,  and  worshipped  all  with  the  great  Mahabala 
sacrifice. 

The  superstitious  fears  of  the  Hindus  extend 
to  innumerable  objects :  they  dread  the  wrath  of 
the  following  invisible  beings, — ^the  messengers  of 
Yama,  bhuts,  prets,  pisacha,  dakinee,  yoginee, 
hakinee,  yukh^u,  rakshasa,  shunkinee,  gooma, 
brumhu-doitya,  aluya,  etc.  They  ako  fear  the 
criee  of  the  following  animals,  at  particular  times, 
and  in  certain  situations,  viz.  jackals,  owls,  crows, 
cats,  asses,  vultures,  dogs,  lizards,  etc.  They  also 
dread  different  sights  in  the  air,  and  many  kinds 
of  dreams. 

King  James  l.  in  the  preface  to  his  Demonology, 
i^ays,  *  They  (magicians)  can  suddenly  cause  to  be 
brought  unto  them  all  kinds  of  dainty  dishes  by 
their  familiar  spirit,  since  as  a  thief  he  delights 
to  steal,  and  as  a  spirit  he  can  subtilely  and 
suddenly  enough  transport  the  same.'  To  obtain 
such  a  spirit  for  a  familiar,  the  two  following 
receipts  were  presented  by  a  Hindu  of  the  Penin- 
sula as  having  been  tried  and  found  efficacious : — 

}n  the  dense  darkness,  at  the  time  of  new  moon, 


'  Om !  Adoration  to  the  supreme  power, 
Kali  ratri,  black  night ! 
To  whom  the  bloody  fleah  of  man  is  dear ; 
Whose  very  form  is  fate  and  death  ; 
Seize,  seize  on  the  life  of  such  a  one. 
Drink  blood !  drink  blood ! 
Devour  flesh !  devour  flesh  ! 
Make  lifeless  !  make  lifeless. 

Homl  Phut!' 

The  highest  Brahman  authorities  have  taught 
that  the  case  of  the  devils  themselves  is  not  al- 
together hopeless.  There  is  a  well-known  aphorism 
in  the  Sanknya,  which  is  Ulustrated  by  the  story 
of  a  devil  (Pisacha),  who  was  enlightened  and  ob- 
tained felicity  by  overhearing  the  religious  dis- 
course between  Krishna  and  Arjuna.  Bums,  it 
will  be  remembered,  expresses  a  like  hope  for  the 
*  puir  deil ' — 

'  But  fare  ye  well,  Auld  Nickie  ben ! 
O  wad  ye  tak'  a  thought  and  men* ! 
Ye  aibhns  might — I  £nna  ken — 

Still  ha'e  a  stake ; 
I'm  wae  to  think  upon  your  den, 

Ev'n  for  your  sake.' 

With  the  Burmese,  the  six  lower  heavens  are 
occupied  by  Nat  or  Dewa,  where  good  kings  and 
virtuous  people  reside,  and  the  Tha  gyah  min, 
or  king  of  the  Nat,  visits  the  earth  for  three  days 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Burman  year,  9th  to  12th 
April.  Perfectly  distinct  from  these  are  the  Nats 
of  the  house,  the  water,  the  air,  and  the  forest. 
The  Nats  are  everywhere  worshipped,  but  this  is 
denounced  by  devout  Buddhists.  With  the  Karen 
all  nature  is  filled  with  Nats ;  and  the  Ka-Chin 
provide  the  Nat  with  pipes  of  spirit,  sacrificed 
animals,  hatchets,  spears,  bows  and  arrows,  which 
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the  Nats  may  use  at  their  pleasure.    In  all  Burma,    a  mand  (magical  formula),  and  mouutiDg  a  hyaena. 
(8  ecially  among  the  Talaing  or  Mon  (Mohn),  and    The  Bandh  and  Mann  are  frightful  beings,  half- 


in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Geniolatric  tribes,  at 
the  extremity  of  every  village,  the  Yua-sohn,  there 
is  a  Nat-sin,  a  shrine  of  every  dimension,  for  the 
NatB  of  the  neighbourhood,  at  which  lamps,  water- 
pots,  and  food  are  offered,  with  figures  of  Shway 
Pyin-gyi,  Shway  Pyin-nge,  the  Nyi-daw,  etc. 

The  Koh  soung  Nats,  twelve  in  number,  six 
good  and  six  bad,  six  male  and  six  female,  provide 
a  genius  for  each  person.  Min  mahgyi  is  the 
guardian  Nat  of  the  house,  and  usually  takes  up 
his  abode  on  the  top  of  a  house  post,  a  pot  of 
water  being  kept  in  the  verandah  for  his  use. 
Each  village  abo  has  a  guardian  Nat.    None  of 


a  morsel  without  first  holding  up  his  platter  in  the 
air  and  praying  to  the  village  Nat. 

The  spirit  Moung  Iwn  Gyi  is  greatly  feared. 
He  lives  in  water,  and  causes  death.  They  beUeve 
that  persons  who  are  executed,  or  have  met  with 
a  violent  death,  become  Nats,  and  haunt  the  places 
where  they  were  killed.  Every  district  has  a  Nat 
thoo-nge  or  spirit  woman,  called  Nat-mehnmia, 
who  is  consulted,  and  who  dances  at  the  Nat  feasts. 

With  the  Burmese,  on  the  foundation  of  a  new 
capital,  there  are  always  a  certain  number  of 
people  buried  alive.  They  are  supposed  to  be- 
come Nat-tiiehn,  that  their  spirits  haunt  the 
place  where  they  were  put  to  death,  and  attack 
all  persons  approaching  with  malevolent  inten- 
tions. In  1860,  when  the  foundations  of  Man- 
dalay  city  wall  were  laid,  fifty- two  persons  were 
entombed,  three  under  each  of  the  twelve  city 


female,  half-hellish.  They  live  in  the  hills  and 
jungles,  where  they  frequently  appear  to  travellers, 
are  covered  with  hair  like  bears,  have  large  pend- 
ent lips,  and  live  on  fruits  and  herbs.  The  Shir 
is  a  creature  of  Satanic  nature.  He,  generally 
speaking,  appears  like  a  low -caste  man,  very  dark, 
tall,  and  frightful ;  sometimes  as  a  headless  bo<ly. 
He  lives  in  the  makam  or  burial-ground,  where 
he  lights  fires,  and  amuses  himself  by  throwing 
the  brands  about,  frightening  folk  by  vociferating 
their  proper  names,  or  pursuing  them  in  the  form 
of  some  beast.  Hence  their  fear  of  approaching 
a  burial-ground  by  night.     The  shaitan  of  Sind  is 


the  lower  class  of  Talaing  would  think  of  eating    only  seen  by  learned  and  religious  men ;  to  them 


he  appears  as  a  young  man  of  white  complexion 
and  handsome  form,  which  he  can  change  at 
discretion.  In  Sind,  popular  superstition  has 
created  the  Marhun  Machhi  (mermen  and  mer- 
maids). The  science  of  Osteomancy  is  the  lim- 
el-Aktaf  (knowledge  of  the  shoulder-blades)  of 
the  pagan  Arabs  and  some  Bedouin  tribes  of  the 
present  day,  the  Ilm-i-Sbaneh  of  the  Persians 
and  Afghans,  and  is  known  to  the  shepherd 
Sindi  and  Baluchi  by  the  name  of  Phannia-jo- 
fannu.  The  instrument  of  divination  is  the 
scapula  of  a  sheep  divested  of  its  muscles  and 
integuments,  the  speal-baue  of  the  Scotch.  Tiie 
Ilm-i-Kaf,  or  palmistry,  is  common  among  Mus- 
lims and  Hindus,  but  better  known  in  Cutcli 
than  in  Sind.  The  Sona-jo-Ilm,  or  knowledge  of 
omens,  taken  from  the  flight  of  birds,  the  appear- 
ance of  beasts,   and  other  similar    phenomena. 


gates,  one  under  each  of  the  palace  gates  and  at  >  closely  resembles  the  art  of  the  Indian  Thugs. 


the  comers  of  the  timber  stockade,  and  four 
under  the  throne  itself.  By  1880  the  virtue  had 
largely  evaporated,  and  it  was  resolved  to  replace 
them  by  six  hundived  victims ;  but  the  outcry  in 
Europe  restrained  the  king,  and  only  a  small 
number  were  sacrificed. 

The  Muhammadans  of  the  S.E.  of  Asia  believe 
in  spirits,  and  in  the  science  of  dawat  or  exorcism, 
to  which  they  have  recourse  to  command  the 
presence  of  genii  or  demons  who,  when  it  is 
required  of  them,  cause  anything  to  take  place. 
The  genii  spirits  are  believed  to  reside  in  the 
lowest  firmament,  and  possess  the  power  of  ren- 
dering themselves  visible  to  human  oeings  in  any 
form  they  please.  The  evil  spirits  are  called 
shaitan.  The  spirits  of  all  Muhammadans  are 
supposed  to  rest  in  the  graves  till  the  resurrection ; 
bemg  laid  in  the  grave,  the  two  angels  on  Nakir 
and  Mankir  interrogate  the  departed  as  to  his 
life.  Dogs,  women,  and  horses  are  not  allowed 
inside  their  burial-grounds.  Annually,  oblations, 
caUed  Ooroos,  are  offered  in  the  name  of  Mahomed, 
or  in  the  names  of  the  Pir  or  spiritual  guides,  or 
in  the  names  of  the  Wall  or  saint.  Khajah  Kfaizr, 
a  Muhammadan  saint,  often  appears  to  travellers 
in  different  guises,  but  generally  as  an  old  man. 
The  people  of  Sind  believe  in  the  Rijal-ul-ghaib ; 
in  Jin  or  genii ;  in  Bhut,  ghosts  or  disembodied 
spirits;  in  Ghul,  or  demons  of  the  wilderness: 
in  Pari,  fairies;  and  in  Dev,  Rakas,  and  Pap, 
powerful  fiends,  corresponding  with  the  Arab 
'Marid.^  The  Dakini  is  the  same  as  the  initch 
of  Europe,  usually  an  old  woman,  decrepit,  poor, 
of  humble  family,  and  angry  disposition.  She 
has  the  power  of  turning  men  into  beasts,  killing 
cattle,  flying  to  any  distaace  on  a  tree  by  reciting 
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The  Baluchi  are  considered  great  adepts  iu  this 
branch  of  the  occult  sciences,  and  the  Sindi 
have  a  short  treatise  upon  the  subject  called 
Sungunnamo. — Rajasthan^  ii.  p.  662;  Buritm's 
Scinde ;  Ward's  Hindoos,  ii.  p.  140  ;  Forbes*  Rasa^ 
mala^  ii.  878 ;  Lubbock's  Civilisation ;  The  Burman. 

SPITI  is  a  subdivision  of  the  Kangra  district 
of  the  Pan  jab;  area,  2100  square  miles,  consiating 
of  an  outlying  Tibetan  valley  among  the  external 
ranges  of  the  Himalaya,  between  lat  3 1''  42'  and 
32° 68'  N.,and  long.  77"  21'  and  78°32'  E. ;  itaapex 
lies  at  the  point  of  convergence  of  the  Kanzam 
ridge  and  the  outer  Himalayas,  while  the  trans- 
verse ridge  of  Manirang,  dividing  the  Kangra 
district  from  Ba.shahr  Statue,  forms  its  base.  'Ihe 
higher  peaks  of  the  main  chain  rise  20,000  to 
23,000  feet  above  sea-level ;  and  even  the  villages 
stand  at  from  12,000  to  14,000  feet 

The  population  of  Spiti  in  1868  amounted  to 
only  3024  persons,  almost  exclusively  of  Tibetan 
origin.  The  people  belong  to  a  kindred  race  with 
those  of  Lahoul.  The  language  is  almost  ident- 
ical, but  the  customs  and  rdigious  institutions 
are  not  analogous.  Spiti  is  approached  from 
British  territories  and  Kanawar  by  six  different 
routes,  and  from  I^akh  and  Tartary  by  three 
routes,  through  the  two  chains  of  mountains. 
Many  of  the  passes  vary  from  14,000  to  18,000 
feet  The  exports  are  wool,  bonuE,  salt,  and 
blankets ;  and  the  imports  are  articles  from  the 
plains,  and  a  great  deal  of  iron.  The  resources 
of  the  land  are  locked  up  for  more  than  six 
months  in  the  rigorous  winter.  The  inhabitants 
are  obliged  to  repair  during  this  inclement  season 
to  the  lower  and  more  genial  latitudes  in  the 
valley  of  the  Sutlej.    The  produce  of  the  laud  in 
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Lahoul  And  Spiti  does  not  suffice  for  the  wantfi  of 
the  populatioD.  The  people  of  Lahoal  import 
grain  from  Kula,  iind  the  valley  of  the  Sutlej 
supplies  the  additional  demands  in  Spiti.  The 
l>ar]ey  of  Spiti  is  hexagonal  or  six-sided,  and  the 
grain  large  and  succulent  A  liquor,  called  chang, 
is  distilled  in  Spiti  from  barley,  and  sold  at  30 
puttahs  for  the  rupee.  A  puttah  is  a  liquid  measure 
of  2  seers =f  of  a  pucka  seer.  They  consume 
large  quantities.  Chang  can  be  made  from  other 
grains  besides  barley;  that  made  from  rice  is 
superior.  The  wealthier  classes  in  Spiti,  etc.,  use 
a  weakFpirit,  called  arrack,  which  is  distilled  from 
rice.  \\  hen  a  person  dies,  the  body  is  buried  or 
burnt,  or  thrown  into  the  river,  or  cut  into  small 
pieces  and  burnt;  admonitions  are  made  over  the 
body  to  the  departed  spirit,  such  as,  Do  not  trouble 
yourself,  you  cannot  enter  it  (meaning  the  dead 
body)  ;  in  summer  it  quickly  becomes  corrupt,  in 
winter  it  freezes,  and  is  too  cold  for  you. — PowelVs 
Handbook;  GerranTs  Kanawar,  p.  112;  Imp,  Gaz. 
SPONDIACEiE,  the  hog-plum  tribe  of  plants, 
comprising  species  of  the  genera  Spondias  and 
Poupartia.  They  are  natives  of  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  the  Society  Islands,  and  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon.     The  fruit  of  some  of  the  species  is 

SPONDIAS  ACUMINATA.  Roxb.  Ambut, 
DuKH.  A  most  elegant  middle-sized  tree,  with 
shilling  leaves.  It  grows  on  the  western  side  of 
India,  in  all  the  coast  and  inland  forests.  The 
wood  in  its  natural  state  is  not  of  any  value, 
but  could  be  creosoted  with  advantage. — Roxb. ; 
Gibson ;  RiddelL 

SPONDIAS  DULCIS,  G.  Foster,  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  is  a  noble  tree,  growing  to  60  feet  in 
height.  Its  fruit,  the  *  rewa,'  weighs  over  1  lb., 
and  is  of  delicious  flavour. 

SPONDIAS  MANGIFERA.    Pers. 

Spondias  amara,  Lam. 
8.  amra,  Sam. 
S.  paniculata,  JRoxb. 
Kvia  amara,  Comm, 

RaD-ain, . 
Ky-w»,  .  . 
Bahamb, .  . 
Ngan-roo-leh, 
Yu  kan  taze, 
Jangli  aiD,  . 
Amra,  .  . 
Kat  ambalam, 

This  large  tree  grows  in  various  parts  of  India, 
Ceylon,  China,  and  Burma.  The  wood  is  soft, 
and  of  little  use  except  for  firewood.  From 
wounds  made  into  the  bark,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  hot  season,  very  large  quantities  of  a  trans- 
parent juice  issue,  which  soon  hardens  into  a 
mild  insipid  gum,  like  gum-arabic.  The  fruit  got 
its  name  from  its  resemblance  to  a  mango,  but  it 
is  harsh  and  little  deserving  of  notice;  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  the  root  is  considered  as  an 
emmenagogue ;  the  bark  is  supposed  to  be  of  use 
in  dysenteric  affections,  and  a  decoction  of  the 
wood  serviceable  in  gonorrhoea.  The  Karens 
have  a  tnulition  that  in  those  golden  days  when 
God  dwelt  with  men,  all  nations  came  before  him 
un  a  certain  day,  each  with  an  offering  from  the 
fruits  of  their  land,  and  the  Karens  selected  the 
hog-plam  for  their  oblation,  which  gave  such 
offence,  that  God  cursed  the  Karen  nation,  and 
placed  it  lowest  among  all  the  nations  by  whom 
tliey  are  surrounded,     llie  fruit  19  eaten  raw 


Bombay. 

.     BUBM. 

Chenab. 
.  Chin. 
•       »♦ 

.  DUKH. 
.     HiMD. 

Malkal. 


Mangifera  pinnata,  Kan, 
Poupartia  mangifera,  Bl. 
Condondong  of  Rumph. 

Amraiaca,  Amra,  Sansk. 
i£mb»-r»lla,  .  .  Singh. 
Kat-mavu,  .  .  .  Tam. 
Kat  maam  maram, 
Mirri-mangi  maram, 
Puliille, ....  „ 
Adavi  mamidi,      .      T£L. 


»» 


when  ripe,  and  before  ripe  is  pickled,  put  into 
curries,  made  into  tarts,  etc.  The  fruit  when 
fully  ripe  is  of  a  pale-yellow  colour,  of  a  pleasant 
flavour,  but  a  little  too  acid.  The  sour  leaves  are 
used  in  chatnis.  In  China,  juice  of  the  fruit 
enters  into  several  nostrums  for  the  hair,  the 
glory  of  the  Chinese  men  and  women.— i2oz&. 
SPONGE. 


Arab. 

BURM. 

Chin. 


Mua-badul, 


Spugna, 
Uniwatta,    . 
Haliapongia,     , 
Bunga-karang, 
Abar-murdah,  , 
Esponja,      .    , 
Sungher,      .     , 


.  Hind. 
.  .  It. 
.  .  Jap. 
Lat. 
.  Malay. 
.  Pers. 
Pol.,  Sp. 
.    Turk. 


Isfanj,  Isfanjah, 
Tsok-tsa-ya,     .     , 
Hai-jane,    .     .     . 
Shwui-p  au-myen, 
Ling-siau-hwa, 
Svamp,    .     .     .  Dan.,  Sw. 
Spons,     ....      Dot. 
Esponge,      ....  Fr. 
Schwamm,  .    .    .     Qer. 

There  are  several  genera  of  sponge  animals, 
which  naturalists  arrange  under  the  cIms  Porifera, 
as  Spongia,  Spongilla,  Halichondria.  There  are 
many  species  both  in  fresh  and  in  sea  waters,  but 
that  used  for  economic  purposes  is  from  Spongia 
officinalis,  Z.,  of  the  Mediterranean,  known  as 
Turkey  sponge,  and  the  W.  India  or  Bahama 
sponge,  from  Spongia  usta. 

The  substance  used  as  sponge  is  traversed  by 
many  canals,  the  pores  of  which  open  out  on  the 
surface.  The  canals,  in  life,  are  lined  with  a  soft 
gelatinous  matter  up  to  the  opening  of  the  pores, 
and  the  pores  are  kept  open  by  numerous  sihceous 
or  calcareous  spicula,  needle-like  bodies.  Whilst 
the  animal  is  alive,  the  water,  entering  into  the 
sponge  by  the  pores,  circulates  in  the  canals,  and 
is  finally  expelled  through  the  larger  orifices. 

The  sponges  used  in  Europe  are  known  in 
commerce  as  the  fine  Syrian,  fine  Archipelago, 
fine  hard  or  Grecian,  white  sponge,  gelatine 
sponge,  brown  sponge  of  Barbary,  also  called 
Marseilles  or  Turkey  sponge,  the  Spongia  com- 
munis of  naturalists,  which  is  fished  on  the  coast 
of  Tunis,  and  used  for  cleaning  rooms,  and  the 
sponge  of  Salonica. 

Turkey  sponge,  the  Spongia  oflScinalis  of 
LinnsBUs,  of  the  natural  order  Spongise,  is  the 
peculiar  skeleton,  whole,  and  is  produced  in 
southern  and  eastern  seas,  though  imported  into 
Great  Britain  from  Turkey.  The  imports  are  in 
cases,  each  containing  about  500  sponges  of 
various  sizes,  averaging  in  value  about  d5s.  per 
pound.  The  finer  kind,  suitable  for  toilet  use,  is 
found  in  the  Levant, — the  best  on  the  coast  of 
Northern  Syria,  near  Tripoli,  and  secondary  qualities 
among  the  Greek  isles.  These  are  either  globular 
or  of  a  cup-like  form,  with  fme  pores,  and  art)  not 
easily  torn.  They  are  got  by  divers,  who  plunge 
from  a  boat  many  fathoms  down,  with  a  heavy  stone 
tied  to  a  rope  for  sinking ;  the  man  snatches  the 
sponges,  puts  them  into  a  net  fastened  to  his  waist, 
and  is  then  hauled  up.  Some  of  the  Greeks, 
instead  of  diving,  throw  short  harpoons  attached 
to  a  cord,  having  first  spied  their  prey  at  the 
bottom  through  a  tin  tube  with  a  glass  bottom 
inmiersed  below  the  surface  waves. 

The  sponges  of  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Syria  are  dived  for  by  the  people  of  Calymnos, 
Chali,  Svme,  and  other  islanos  near  Rhodes,  from 
May  to  October.  In  May  a  little  fleet  of  caiques 
sets  sail  from  Calymnos,  manned  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  able-bodied  of  the  male  population, 
and  they  return  in  the  autumn,  and  sell  to  their 
richer  townsmen  who  trade  in  sponges,  and  these 
are  despatched  to  Trieste,  Syria,  or  Smyrna.    A 
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diver  can  descend  to  30  fathoms,  and  remain  for    which  would  seem  to  be  a  profitable  indtisUy. — 


Phipson ;  Carter,    See  Venus  Glass  Flower. 
SPONIA  ORIENTALIS.    Roxh. 


Papyrus  spbaerica,  Katmpf. 
.    .     .    Beno. 


Geltis  orientalii,  Roxh. 

Momli  cbettu,      .    .  'Hcl. 
Budu  manu,    .    .    .    „ 


three  minutes.     A  caustic  fluid  at  the  root  of  the 

sponge  is  apt  to  cause  ulcers.    They  are  cleaned 

and  dried  in  the  fields,  and  then  filled  with  sand 

to  ensure  equality  of  sales.    Numerous  species    cbioolee, 

are  known,  with  soft  porous  bodies,  traversed  j  Jeebun,  . 

by  tortuous  canals,  but  the  officinal  sponge  is        A  small  erect  tree  of  Ceylon,  the  Coromandel 

imported  from  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea ;    coast,  common  along  the  foot  of  the  ghats,  occur- 

some  of  the  coarser  kinds  from  the  West  Indies,    ring  in  the  Kenneri  forests,  Salsette,  in  Nepal. 

Those  of  the  British  seas  would  probably  answer    Bengal,   Sylbet,  and  Assam.      The  under  bark 

equally  well  for  burning.    When  collected,  sponge    consists  of  numerous  reticulated  fibres,  and  forms 

contains  numerous  email  fragments  of  corals  and    a  natural  cloth  used  by  the  Garo  race,  and  its 

minute  shells ;  from  these  it  must  be  freed  before    leaves  are  used  for  polishing  horn. — Roxh. :  Voigi ; 

it  can  be  used.     Sponge  is  composed  of  gelatine    Flor.  Antih,;  Mr.  W.  Jacob. 

and  coagulated  albumen.    When  burnt,  its  ashes       SPONIA  POL  [TORI  A.  Planch,  Aplantoftho 

give  carbon  and  some  silex,  carbonate  and  phos-    Darjiling  Terai,  Sikkim,  Oudh,  Salt  Range.    Woo<l 

phate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  soda,  chloride  and    used  for  charcoal,  leaves  to  polish  wood  and  horn. 

iodide  of  sodium,  bromide  of  magnesia,  with  a        SPONIA  WIGHTII.     Planch. 

little  oxide  of  iron.  Kanghi  .    .     of  Ambala.  |  Mini, Tam. 

Coarse,  soft,  flat  sponges,  with  large  pores  and  |  Manii  ...  of  Bkas.  |  Gadda  nellt,  .  .  Tkl. 
great  orifices  in  them,  come  from  the  Bahamas  ,  This  tree  is  conmaon  throughout  the  Prenidency 
and  Florida.  A  small  schooner,  towing  several  of  Madras,  and  is  occasionally  planted  by  coffee 
little  boats,  with  two  men  in  each,  passes  slowly  planters  for  shade  because  of  its  rapid  growth ;  it 
over  the  sponge  ground.  One  man  sculls,  the  ,  ascends  the  mountains  to  above  5000  feet  eleva- 
other  squats,  hanging  over  the  boat's  side,  with  his    tion.      The  wood  is  soft  and  white,  but  makes 


about  the  beRt  charcoal  for  gunpowder.      Thi< 
tree  springs  up  in  all  places  where  heavy,  moist 


head  in  a  bucket,  the  bottom  of  which  is  of  gbisa. 
Through  this  he  looks  down  into  the  deep,  still 

water,  and  sees  the  sponges  lying  20  or  30  feet !  forests  are  cleared  away  for  coffee  or  other  pur* 
below.  Then,  assisted  by  the  other  man,  be  aims  |  poses,  although  there  may  not  be  a  plant  of  it 
a  stroke  with  a  tbree-pronged  booking-fork  at  the  i  within  miles.  It  occurs  as  a  small  tree  very 
end  of  a  long  pole.  The  sponge  is  grappled  and  sparingly  in  the  Siwalik  tract  up  to  the  Beaa,  and 
lifted  into  the  ooat  When  the  boats  have  loaded  occurs  also  in  the  Salt  Range  occasionally  we^t 
the  vessel,  the  sponges  lying  on  board,  covered  of  the  Junma ;  in  some  parts  of  India,  its  exceed- 
with  a  gelatinous  mass,  from  which  oozes  a  slime  ingly  harsh,  rough  leaves  are  employed  to  ]  oli^h 
of  disgusting  odour,  give  forth  a  very  disagree-  woc^  *!^^A*°r?i — ^l^^ort ;  Poirell ;  Bed.  Fl.  Sylv. 
able  smell;    but   the  animal   soon   diea.      The  -^      --   -     - 

sponges  are  laid  out  in  the  sand  that  this  putrefy- 
ing outer  substance  may  rot  off,  after  which  they 
are  roughly  cleaned  and  scraped,  pressed,  and 
packed  in  bales.  Much  further  washing  is 
required,  and  a  chemical  process  of  bleaching. 
American  q>onge8  being  so  inferior  to  those  of 
the  Mediterranean,  it  has  been  sought  to  utilize 
them  for  the  stuffing  of  cushions  and  mattresses, 
or  for  the  felting  of  hats  and  winter  coats,  but 
with  poor  success. 

Sponge  IB  gathered  from  the  rocks  of  Yiznga- 
patam  at  about  12  feet  below  the  sea. 

Assistant- Surgeon  Carter,  of  the  Bombay  army, 
described  four  species  of  fresh-water  sponges  in 
the  tanks  of  Bombay.  They  are  attached  to  float- 
ing bodies,  or  on  the  inclined  and  under  surfaces 
of  the  rocks,  never  at  the  bottom,  and  sometimes 
so  high  up  as  to  be  covered  with  water  only  for 
three  or  four  months. 

In  the  Sea  of  Japan,  a  very  remarkable  sponge 
(the  Hyalonema)  is  met  with.  It  is  a  bundle  of 
spicules,  like  threads  of  glass,  which  seem 
artificially  tied  together,  and  on  the  surface  of 
which  is  invariably  found  a  polyp  of  the  genus 
PoWthoa. 

The  remarkable  hooked,  branched,  or  star- 
like  spicule  in  many  sponges  are  believed  to  have 
the  function  chiefly  of  rendering  them  unpalat- 
able to  other  creatures. 


SPOOKDIER,  DuTOii,  the  ghost  animal  of 
Ma^o,  is  provided  with  sharp-nailed  toes  on  its 
four  legs  for  climbing  in  trees.  It  is  about  eight 
inches  high,  covered  with  greyish  hair ;  has  large, 
flabby  ears,  piercing  eyes,  and  a  long,  thin  tail,  on 
which  the  hair  stands  out  at  right  angles. 

SPRENGER,  ALOYS,  M.D.,  a  medical  officer 
of  the  Bengal  army;  a  philologist;  a  native  of 
the  Tyrol,  and  bom  about  the  year  1813.  He 
arrived  in  Calcutta  in  Si-ptember  1843,  and  iu 
1815  was  appointed  Principal  of  the  Dehli  College. 
He  translated  Masudi^s  Meadows  of  Gold,  edited 
Abd-ur-Razan's  Dictionary  of  Sufi  Terms,  and 
superintended  the  translation  into  Urdu  and 
printing  of  about  thirty  books  of  science  and 
history.  In  1848-49  he  drew  up  a  catalogue  of 
the  library  of  the  king  of  Oudh,  about  10,00<) 
MSS.  volumes  of  Arabic,  Persian,  Pushtn,  and 
Hindustani.  He  wrote  an  incomplete  life  of 
Midbomed,  1851 ;  a  Dictionary  of  Arabic  Technical 
Terms;  Ibn  IIajur*8  Biography  of  Perwns  who 
knew  Mahomed ;  and  other  works. 

SPRINGS.  The  Aryan  Hindu  and  the  uon- Aryan 
tribes  who  occupy  Britit^h  India,  continue  to  worship 
springs  and  fountains,  and  other  natural  objects. 
This  has  been  a  custom  with  many  races.  The 
fountain  of  Egeria,  the  Fontinalia  Romana,  the 
Aquse  ferentinse,  and  the  sacred  wood  where  the 
Feriie  Latinte  were  celebrated,  were  under  the 
especial  protection  of  some  divinity.     Pansaoias 


The  sponge  •  making  animal,  like  some  other  '  says  that  at  Pbocis  in  Achaia,  there  was  a  fountain 
xoophytes,  can  be  multiplied  by  cutting  it  in  called  Hama,  consecrated  to  Hermes,  near  whioli 
pieces,  leaving  each  piece  to  live  and  grow  by  thirty  enormous  straight  stones  had  been  erected 
Itself.  It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Oscar  Schmidt,  of  the  at  a  very  remote  period,  when,  instead  of  images. 
University  of  Grats,  that  in  three  years,  at  a  cost  |  the  Greeks  adored  blocks  of  stono.  8«ch  was 
of  £8,  88^  4000  sponges  can  be  raised,  worth  £16,  I  also  the  religion  of  pagan  Irdand. 
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SPRINGS. 

There  are  ten  hot* water  ponds  within  two  miles 
of  the  old  town  of  Ataran,  with  a  temperature  of 
130^  Fahrenheit.  At  the  forks  of  the  Tenasserim 
about  four  miles  below  Matah,  are  hot  springs 
highly  charged  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 

On  the  mai*gin  of  the  granite  range  east  of 
Tavoj  are  many  saline  thermal  springs,  with  tem- 
perature up  to  196°. 

A  mineral  spring  is  described  in  the  Saugor 
taluk,  Nuggnr  division  of  Mysore. 

Around  Hazaribagh,  for  about  130  miles  in 
every  direction,  many  places  are  literally  teeming 
with  hot  springs. 

Other  springs,  several  of  them  sulphurous, 
others  thermal,  occur  in  the  8alt  Range;  at  the 
base  of  the  Himalaya ;  in  Northern  and  Western 
8ind ;  in  Gujerat ;  in  the  valley  of  the  Nerbadda, 
ail  I  in  the  Konkan. 

There  is  a  sulphurous  spring  at  Chaunch  near 
the  terminus  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Road ;  and  three 
miles  off  a  much  more  abundant  and  hotter  one, 
called  Tantloie,  on  the  banks  of  the  Damuda ;  also 
hot  springs  at  Lakarakunda  and  at  Kisshun,  Bun, 
Buklesir,  and  Sita  Kund  at  Monghir. 

The  Znngsum  mineral  springs,  beyond  Kana- 
war,  are  impregnated  with  salt,  alum,  and  iron. 

The  Koop  or  mud  volcanoes  of  Rama  Chandra  are 
at  Hinglaj,  west  of  Knrachee,  and  others  at  Chedu- 
ba.  There  are  hot  springs  at  Pir  Muggen,  others 
At  the  Lukkee  pass,  and  the  Garm-ab  is  in  the 
Bolanpass. 

1.  Sulphuretted  Mineral  Springs, 

MalACca,  thermal — Ward. 

Spring,  27  miles  N.  from  Htsaribagh,  thermal.—//. 
Jf,  Wifton.  I 

Bum  Buklesir,  thermal,  13  miles  W.  and  H-  of  Suri  i 
in  Birbhum.— SAenriW.  i 

Jorya  Btiri,  not  far  from  Chaunch,  near  meeting  of  ' 
of  Barakur  and  Damnda  rivers,  thermal.— OMAam. 

Tantloie,  near  it,  on  other  side  of  Damuda,  thermal. 

Tata  Pani,  Sirguja,  Ghutia  Nagpur,  thermal.^-^reton. 

Two  springs  at  N.  base  of  Mahadeo  mountains, 
Xerbadda,  thermal.— 5pi7«6ur//. 

Well  at  Owalior.— ro/.  Tod. 

Below  Landour  — Murray, 

At  Sonah,  30  miles  from  Dehli,  thermal. —I^iMf^^ir. 

At  Lousah,  in  Kurpur.— if  a  rcarfi«u. 

At  Bishisht  in  Kuliu,  thermal.  — Ccrarrf. 

In  the  Bukh  Ravine,  Salt  Range,  thermal.— >7«n^. 

At  Jubba  in  Salt  Ranges,  10  miles  E.  of  Indus.— 

Chihali  pass,  W.  of  Indus,  below  KalibaglL— .FZem^. 

Mittah,  near  Esau  Kail,  W.  bank  of  Indw^—FUma. 

Pir  Muggen  and  Gazi  Pir  in  Sind,  thermal.— if cyor 
liaker  and  Lieut.  M^Lagan. 

At  Lukkee  pass,  near  Schwan,  thermal.— G'iftwn. 

Within  high- water  mark  in  Kattyawar.- ^SiandwieA. 

Temple  of  Somnath  in  Gujerat.— Cb^.  Tod, 

Arowlee  in  the  Konkan,  thermal— i)vncan. 

At  Bhadrachellum  on  the  Godavery,  thermal. — 
Heyne  ;  Malcclmson. 

At  Ohittnr,  slightly  thermal.— ^ffftyfj/. 

2.  Saline, 

Several  springs  at  Surujkund  near  Belcuppi  and 
Burkutta,  Grand  Trunk  Road,  thermal.— ^(A«nw7/ ; 
Hooker. 

Tevah  in  Kangra  district.— Afan;ac{ceu. 

Mukhdur  Kashid  in  Moltan.— jEic/^etooreA. 

Shahpur  near  Jhnng.—Ifeelmadub  Mookeijee. 

Lahard  Khad  on  Sutlej  above  Rupur. — Wade. 

Universal  throughout  Salt  Range.— /7€wina. 

Suroundurand  KuUur  khar  lakes  in  Salt  Range  ?- 
fleminp. 

Doaknstuck,  Sind,  thermai— Ftccarjy. 

Oocby  Sind.— Fioary. 

Lukkee  pass.— G^i6«ow. 

Well  at  Banda  ?—Pnn«p. 

Xear  Hyderabad  Dekhan.— Vbysfy. 


SQUALIDiK. 

tt.  Brine. 
Sambhar  lake. 

Many  springs  in  Salt  Range.— /^toiiitHr. 
Old  spring  near  Jeypore  in  Assam. 
Brine  spnngs  in  Bikanir  and  Jeysulmir.— /rr»Vi«. 
Cflchar  Hills. 
Pir  Muggen,  Hind.— Baker  and  M*Lagan, 

h.  Alkaline, 
Lunar  lake,  50  miles  from  Jaulnah.— if o^co^mJOA. 
At  Mean  Mir,  and  others  in  Panjab. — Baddely. 
Kairi  water  or  soda-water  wells  in  Ajmir. — Irvine, 
Well  at  Jowala  M\ikhi^—Marcadieu, 

c.  Aluminous. 
Well  below  Landour.— 3ftirra»/, 

d.  Iodine. 

Traces  of  iodine  in  well  at  Jowala  Mukhi  and  Arlun 
in  Kangra. — Mareadieu, 

Traces  of  iodine  in  well  at  Tunga  Bara,  near  Hnrri- 
pur. — Mareadieu, 

Strong  iodide  of  potash  well  at  Jowala.  Mr.  Marea- 
dieu states  that,  though  bronchoeele  is  very  common  in 
the  district,  the  inhabitants  of  Jowala  are  exempt 
from  it. — Mareadieu. 

€,  Lime, 

Many  in  Murree  Hills  above  Rawal  FindL— Fleming, 

Pith  in  Hala  mountains,  thermal. — Viccary, 

Kye  in  Hala  mountains,  thermal — A.  Young. 

Near  Sunjabundia,  Kumool,  thermal  {NewMd)^ 
temperature  decreasing. 

/.  Silieiowt. 
Burrare    and    Bheem    Bhand,    Kurruckpur    Hills, 
thermal. — SherwUl  and  McClelland, 

8.  Ambala, 
Hot  springs  at  Jumnotri,  Gungootri. 
Kedamath  and  Badrinath  in  Garhwal,  valley  of  the 
Sutlej. 
Chalybeate  at  Nagconda. 

SPRUCE,  Dr.,  an  eminent  botanist,  natiye  of 
Welbum  in  Yorkshire,  who  aided  Mr.  Clements 
K.  Markham,  C.B.,  in  introducing  cinchona  plants 
into  British  India,  1860-1865.  The  British 
Government  in  1877  rewarded  him  with  a  pen- 
sion of  £50  a  year. — Markham, 

SPRY,  HEN.  H.,  a  medical  officer  of  the 
Bengal  army,  distinguislied  for  his  scientific 
attainments.  Suggestions  for  extending  the  Culti- 
yation  and  Introduction  of  Useful  and  Ornamental 
PUmts,  with  a  view  to  the  Improvement  of  the 
Agricultural  and  Commercial  Resources  of  India, 
Calcutta  1841. 

SQUALIDiB,  a  family  of  fishes  of  the  section 
Chondropterygii,    which    includes   the    various 
species  of  sharks.    The  shark's  body  is  elongated, 
tapering  gradually  from  the  head  to  the  tail,  or 
but  little  dilated  in  the  middle.    The  male  sharks 
are  smaller,  and  differ  externally  from  the  females 
in  posses^ing  two  elongated  appendages,  one  of 
which  is  attached  to  the  hinder  edge  of  each  of 
the  ventral  fins,l.he  uses  of  which  are  not  known. 
Some  species  of  sharks  bring  forth  their  young 
alive,  wnilst  others  are  enclosed  in  oblong  semi- 
transparent  homy  cases,  at  each  extremity  of 
which  are  two  long  tendrils.     These  cases  are 
frequently  found  on  the  sea^shore,  and  are  called 
sea-purses,  mermaids*  purses,  etc    They  are  de- 
posited by  the  parent  shark  near  the  shore  in  the 
winter  months.     The  convoluted  tendrils,  hang- 
ing to  sea-weed  or  other  fixed  bodies,  prevent 
the  cases  being  washed  away  into  deep  water. 
Two  elongated  fissures,  one  at  each  end,  aUoir 
the  admission  of  sea-water;  and  the  young  fish 
ultimately  escapes  by  an  opening  at  the  end  near 
which  the  head  is  situated.    For  a  short  tine 
the  young  shark  continues  to  be  nourished  bgr 
;  the  vitelline  fluid  contained  in  the  capsule  nttaditil 
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SQUILL. 


SRAD'DHA. 


to  its  body  by  the  connecting  pedicle,  till,  Laving    distinction  among  the  Sciuridse.      This  aniinal 


Kanda,  .  .  .  Hind. 
Soilla,  .  .  .  PoR.»  Lat. 
Morakoi-luky .  .  .  Bub. 
Cebolla  albarrana,  .  Sp. 
Hafslok,  ....  Sw. 
Nurri  vangayum,    .   Tam. 


acquired  the  power  of  taking  food  by  the  mouth, 
the  remains  of  the  ovum  are  taken  up  within  the 
abdomen,  as  in  birds  and  some  other  animals. 
See  Sharks. 

SQUILL,  Urginea  maritima,  Sea  Onion. 

Ansul, Arab. 

Pen-lay-pa-dein,  Burm. 
Hai-tsung,     .    .    .  Chin. 

Solog, Dan. 

Zeeajuin,  ....  DuT. 
Oignon  marin,  Scille,  Fa. 
Meerzwiebel, .     .     .    Geb. 

Squill  is  a  perennial  bulbous-rooted  plant  found 
on  the  shores  of  Spain,  Portugal,  north  of  Africa, 
the  Levant ;  and  one  species  occurs  on  the  coasts 
of  India.  The  bulbs  are  pear-shaped,  and  vary 
in  size  from  that  of  the  fist  to  the  compass  of  a 
child's  head.  The  root  is  very  nauseous,  in- 
tensely bitter,  acrimonious,  and  causing  inflamma- 
tion when  rubbed  on  the  skin.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  remedies  in  the  Materia  Medica. — 
M'C;  Faulkner, 

SQUILL,  COUNTRY. 
Ansul,  lekeel,    .    .  Arab. 


Scilla  Indica,  Roxb, 

Nurri  van^yum,   .    Tam. 
Nurri  vunjayum,     .       ,, 
Addivi-tella  gadda,     Tel. 


Kanda,  Junglie  piaz,HiND. 
Peyaz-i-dhashtia,  .  p£RS. 
Nurriala,  .    .    .     Singh. 

The  Indian  squill  resembles  the  true  squill  in 
medicinal  virtues.  Farriers  are  in  the  habit  of 
using  it,  in  conjunction  with  other  articles,  for 
horses,  in  cases  of  strangury  and  fever.  It 
grows  in  abundance  in  waste,  sandy  soils. — Ains, 

SQUIRRELS  belong  to  the  genus  Sciurus. 
The  £.  Indian  species  are — Malabaricus,  maximus, 
Elphinstonei,  macrouroides,  macrourus,  lokriah, 
barbei,  Europseus,  laticaudatus,  lokriodes,  pal- 
marum,  tristriatus,  Layardi,  sublineatus,  M^Clel- 
landi,  ephippium.  Sc.  Layardi  eats  the  co£Fee 
berries ;  it  is  common  in  Ceylon  ;  the  pulp  alone 
is  digestible,  and  the  coffee  -  beans  are  dropped 
on  logs  of  wood  and  on  the  ground.  Sc.  Ten- 
nentii  is  peculiar  to  Ceylon.  Its  dimensions  are 
large,  measuring  upwards  of  two  feet  from  head 
to  tail.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  Sc.  macrourus 
by  the  predominant  black  colour  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  a  rusty 
spot  at  the  base  of  the  ears. 

Sciurus  maximus  is  the  Malabar  squirrel  Its 
upper  parts  and  external  surface  of  the  limbs 
are  of  a  bright  chocolate-brown  colour.  Length 
about  33  inches,  of  which  the  tail  measures 
rather  more  than  one-half.  This  richly-coloured 
species  is  the  largest  of  the  true  squirrels.  It 
haunts  among  p«din  trees,  and  is  stated  to  be 
very  fond  of  tbe  milky  juice  of  the  cocoanut,  as 
well  as  of  the  solid  part  of  the  nut.  In  captivity, 
it  is  tame  and  familiar ;  but  it  tries  its  teeth  upon 
most  substances  that  come  within  its  power,  and 
should  be  guarded  against  accordingly. 

SciuniB  macrouroides,  Hodgs,,  a  gigantic 
squirrel,  abounds  throughout  the  Burmese 
countries  and  Malayan  Peninsula,  and  northward 
to  the  Assam  Hills  and  those  of  Sikkim  and  Nepal. 
It  has  a  pale  variety  in  the  Malav  Peninsula. 

Sciurus  macrourus,  ForsUr^  the  common  large 
squiirel  of  the  western  districts  of  Ceylon,  also 
met  with  in  Travancore  and  other  neighbouring 
districts  of  continental  India,  becomes  extremely 
tame,  chiefly  perhaps  remarkable  for  its  singularly 
loud  and  harsh  voice.     Indeed,  the  voice  would 


carries  its  tail  in  the  same  peculiar  manner,  curled 
round  on  one  side,  as  is  observable  in  Sc  pur- 
pureus  and  Sc.  bicolor,  and  doubtless  all  others  of 
the  same  group. 

Sc.  Elphinstonei  is  the  red  squirrel  of  the 
Western  Ghat  They  soon  become  very  tame. 
The  palm  squirrel,  also,  Sc.  palmarum,  soon  be- 
comes very  tame. 

One  group  of  the  squirrels,  of  large  size  and 
rich  colours,  is  peculiar  to  S.E.  Asia  as  far  as 
Borneo,  some  of  them  wherever  there  are  laiige 
and  lofty  forests. 

Flying  squirrels  are  species  of  the  genera 
Pteromys  and  Sciuropterus — 

Pt.  xnagnificuB,  Hodgson  y  S.R  EEimalaya. 

Pt.  inomatus,  Is.  Qtoff.y  N.W.  Himalaya. 

Pt.  cineraceuB,  Blytky  Burma. 

Pt.  elegans,  S,  MvlUr^  Java. 

Pt.  nitidus,  Oeoff.f  Pen.  Malacca. 

Pt.  petaurista,  Pallas^  Pen.  India. 

Pt.  PhilippensiB,  Oray^  Philippines. 

SciuropteniB  alboniger,  Hodgson^  Nepal. 

Sc.  caniceps,  Oray^  Nepal,  Sikkim. 

Sc.  fimbriatus,  Gray,  Himalaya. 

Sc.  fuBcocapillus,  Jerdon^  Travancore. 

Sc.  villoBUs,  Blyth,  Sikkim,  Bhutan. 

Sc.  BpadiceuB,  Blytky  Arakan. 

Sc.  Phayrei,  MyVi^  Pegu. 

Sc.  genibarbiB,  Horsf,,  Malayana. 

Sc.  HorsBeldii,  WiUerkovtstt  MalayaniL 

Sc.  sagitta,  X.,  Malayana. 

With  the  flying  squirrels,  the  skin  of  the  flanks 
is  extended  between  the  fore  and  hind  feet, 
forming,  when  expanded,  a  wide  parachute.  1  hey 
have  long,  bony,  or  cartilaginous  appendages  to 
the  feet,  which  serve  to  support  the  lateral  mem- 
brane. Pt  petaurista  lives  principally  on  fruits; 
it  and  Pt.  inoruatus  have  been  seen  take  a  flight 
of  sixty  yards. — Blyih;  Jerdon;  TenntnL  Soe 
Sciuridse. 

SRADDHA.  Sansk.  Faith.  In  Hindu  mytho- 
logy, daughter  of  the  sage  Daksha,  wife  of  the 
god  Dharma,  and  reputed  mother  of  Kama  dcva, 
the  god  of  love. 

SRAD'DH  A,  as  commonly  understood,  are  obse- 
quies paid  by  Hindus  to  the  manes  of  deceased 
ancestora,  to  effect,  by  means  of  oblations,  the  re- 
embodying  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased  after  bium- 
ing  his  corpse,  and  to  raise  his  shade  from  this 
world  (where  it  would  else,  according  to  the  belief 
of  the  Hindus,  continue  to  roam  among  demons 
and  evil  spirits)  up  to  heaven,  and  then  deify 
him,  as  it  were,  among  the  manes  of  departed  1 
ancestors.  In  the  ceremony,  food  and  water  arc 
offered  to  the  deceased  ancestors  of  the  sacrificer, 
or  to  the  Pitri  or  manes  collectively.  The  Preta 
or  Dasa-pinda  Srad'dha  is  an  offering  of  a  ball  of 
rice  to  a  deceased  person,  by  the  next-of-kin, 
increased  by  one  daily,  for  ten  days.  The  Adyn 
Srad'dha  is  the  first  obsequial  ceremony  after 
a  person^s  decease.  The  obsequies  peiiorme>t 
monthly,  on  the  day  of  the  new  moon,  are  called 
Anwaharya  Srad^dha.  The  social  or  legal  un- 
cleanness  of  the  Hindu  is  called  Asauch,  and 
occurs  from  the  death  of  a  relative  or  the  like. 
The  day  preceding  a  SradMha  is  held  as  a  fast- 
day,  and  called  Ativasa.  The  Ekadasi  Srad'dha  is 
a  presentation  of  offerings  on  the  11th  day  after 
demise.  The  Masika,  or  Anwaharya,  is  performed 
monthly  for  a  year  on  the  day  of  demise,  and  the 
Sapinda  or  Sapindi  Earana  on  the  first  anniverHu-y 
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is  an  offering  to  deceased  ancestors,  or  to  the 
manes  collectively,  on  some  prosperous  event, 
as  the  birth  of  a  son  or  the  like.  The  proper 
seasons  for  the  worship  of  the  manes  collectively 
are  the  dark  fortnight  or  period  of  the  moou*s 
wane,  the  days  called  Ashtakas,  or  the  eighth 
lunations  of  the  dark  fortnight  of  the  four  months 
of  the  cold  weather,  the  summer  and  winter 
solstices,  and  vernal  and  autunmal  equinoxes. 
The  idea  involved  is  a  belief  in  the  prolonged 
separate  existence  after  death  of  the  body  of  the 
spirit  or  ghost  that  it  may  hover  about  its  former 
dwelling,  and  be  gratified  by  offerings  of  food. 
It  consists  of  three  distinct  rites, — (1)  the  daily 
Srad'dha  in  propitiation  of  the  ghosts  of  remote 
ancestors  (pitri) ;  (2)  the  monthly  Srad'dha,  for 
immediate  paternal  ancestors  ;  (3)  the  funeral 
Srad'dba,  for  a  near  kinsman,  within  a  certain 
period  after  death. — Coleman,  p.  162 ;  Moor, 
p.  75 ;  Wilson^s  Glossary,  See  Hindu ;  Shraddba ; 
tJpirit-Worship. 

SRAM  A,  the  performance  of  asceticism.  Sra- 
mana,  a  Buddhist  monk,  in  Burma  called  Phoun- 
gye,  in  Siam  a  Talapoin.  Sramana  is  the 
appellation  of  the  Buddhist  and  Jaina  ascetics, 
known  to  the  later  Greeks  as  Sarmanes,  Sannaiiie, 
or  Grermanes.  The  ordinary  application  of  the 
Avord  Brahman  means  a  theologist  or  divine,  and 
is  derived  from  Brahm,  the  divinity. — Sti-aho, 
XV.  pp.  7-20. 

SRAOSHA,  in  Parsee  belief,  an  angel  who  ap- 
peared to  Zoroaster. 

SRAVAKA,  a  layman  of  the  Jaina  persuasion, 
and  Savanga  Dhamma  laho  hodu,  or  Sravaka 
Dharma  labha  bhavatu,  as  used  by  Jivasiddhi  in 
one  place,  are  the  ordinary  salutations  a  Jati  or 
religious  Jain  proffers  to  the  laity. 

SRAVANA.  Sansk.  The  fourth  month  of 
the  Hindu  solar  year,  July — August,  when  the 
sun  is  in  the  sign  Carcataca,  answering  to  the 
Tamil  Audi;  also  the  fifth  month  of  the  luni- 
solar  year,  owing  to  that  sort  of  year  beginning 
with  ('haitra.  The  fifth  of  Sravan  is  the  Kagpan- 
chami,  or  day  set  apart  for  the  propitiation  of  the 
chief  of  the  reptile  race,  the  Naga  or  serpent.  On 
this  festival,  at  Udaipur,  as  well  as  throughout  India, 
they  strew  particular  plants  about  the  threshold,  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  reptiles.  Sravana,  also 
the  22d  lunar  mansion. 

SRAVANA-BELGOLA,  a  village  in  the 
Hasan  district  of  Mysore,  35  miles  from  Chenrai- 
patam,  and  33  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Seiingapatam. 
<Jlose  to  the  village,  on  the  summit  of  Chandra- 
betta,  a  syenite  hill  500  feet  high,  is  Gonoateswara, 
a  nude  Jaina  image  70  feet  3  inches  high,  which 
mubt  have  been  cut  from  the  solid  rock;  the 
arms  and  legs  are  ornamented  with  wreaths  of 
flowers,  the  features  are  pleasing,  the  hair  curled, 
unlike  that  of  the  natives  of  India.  A  pagoda  has 
been  built  round  the  image.  £ven  at  the  present 
day  the  Jains  are  numerously  represented  in  the 
village  of  Sravan-belgola,  which  they  are  locally 
reported  to  have  colonized  during  the  reign  of 
Chandragupta  in  the  8d  centtury  B.C.  On  the 
hill  of  Indrabetta  in  this  neighbourhood  are  many 
ancient  temples  and  inscriptions  cut  in  the  rock, 
with  characters  a  foot  long.  The  Ballala  dynasty 
h»ted  from  the  10th  to  the  14th  century  A.D. 
Their  capital  was  Dwaravati-pura,  the  ruins  of 
wbidi  are  still  to  be  seen  scattered  around  the 
village  of  Hallabid.     The  earlier  kings  professed 


the  Jain  faith,  but  the  finest  temples  were  erected 
to  Siva  by  the  later  monarchs  of  the  line.  While 
the  Ballfidas  were  at  the  zenith  of  their  power, 
the  whole  of  Southern  India  acknowledged  their 
sway.  In  1311,  a  Muhammadan  auny  under 
Kafur,  the  general  of  Ala-ud-Din,  sacked  Dwara- 
vati-pura, and  returned  to  Dehli  laden  with  spoils. 
The  Ballala  prince  escaped  to  Tondanur  in 
Mysore,  and  the  dynasty  continued  to  exist  for 
sixty  years  more. 

SRAVASTI,  in  Pali  Sawatthi  or  Sewet,  a  city 
in  ancient  Oudh,  now  called  Sahet-Mahet.  It  is 
on  the  Rapti,  and  is  famous  for  Buddha^s  preach- 
ing. Its  position,  though  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated places  in  the  annals  of  Buddhism,  long 
puzzled  the  best  scholars.  The  ruined  city  of 
Sahet-Mahet  is  situated  between  Akaona  and 
Balrampur,  at  5  miles  from  the  former  and  12 
miles  from  the  latter,  and  at  nearly  equal  distances 
from  Bahraich  and  Gonda.  Sravasti  is  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Raja  Sravasta,  the  son  of 
Yuvaoaswa  of  the  Solar  race,  and  the  tenth  in 
descent  from  Surya  himself.  Its  foundation 
therefore  reaches  to  the  fabulous  ages  of  Indian 
history  long  anterior  to  Rama. — Cimninyhani's 
India^  p.  408. 

SRI,  a  name  of  Lakshmi,  the  goddess  of  pro- 
sperity, the  Geres  of  the  Latins,  but  is  also  very 
frequently  used  as  an  adjective,  meaning  illus- 
trious. Sri  is  the  Yenus  Aphroditus  of  the 
Indians,  born  like  the  Grecian  Venus  from  the 
Si^a.  Sri  is  often  written  Sree,  Shd,  and  Shree. 
It  is  prefixed  to  the  names  of  Hindu  deities,  Sri- 
mat  a,  Sri-swami.  All  Hindu  books  are  com- 
menced with  this  word,  written  at  the  top  of 
the  first  page,  as  an  invocation  to  Gaiiesh,  the 
god  of  learning,  to  favour  the  undei taking.  It 
is  similar  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  invocation 
of  Jupiter,  the  alif  initial  at  the  top  of  the 
first  page  by  tiic  Muhammadans,  the  I.aus 
Deo  of  the  Christians.  Sri  is  now  a  Hindu 
honorific  appellation,  answering  to  Lord  when 
applied  to  deity,  and  Mr.  when  used  for  man. 
Sri  Rangapatnam  is  the  Hindu  name  of  Sering- 
apatam.  In  all  letters  to  Hindus,  Sri  is  prefixed 
as  an  honorary  appellation ;  and  if  the  writer  wish 
to  be  very  respectful,  he  will  repeat  the  word  two 
or  three  times,  as  Sri,  Sri !  Jayaram.  According 
to  the  Hindus,  every  city  has  its  own  Sri, 
its  own  fortune  or  prosperity,  which  in  former 
times  seems  to  have  been  represented  by  an  image 
with  a  temple  of  its  own.  The  practice  amongst  t  he 
ancients  of  considering  a  city  under  tiie  protection 
of  a  well-known  divinity  is  more  familiar  to  Euro- 
peans, but  an  analogous  superstition  with  that  of 
the  Hindus  also  prevailed  amongst  the  polytheLsts 
of  £urope.  Thus  iu  the  seven  chiefd  before 
Thebes,  the  Theban  women  seek  their  shrines  of 
the  gods  who  are  the  guardians  of  the  city. — 
Hind,  Theat.  ii.  p.  C4.     See  Krishna ;  I^kshmi. 

SRI-CHUKD,  a  son  of  Nanuk,  founder  of  one 
of  the  sects  of  the  Sikh  faith.     See  Sikh. 

SRI-DAMA-CHARITRA,  a  modern  drama 
in  five  acts,  by  Sama  Raja  Dikshita,  on  the  sudden 
elevation  to  afiiuence  of  Sri  Daman,  a  friend  of 
Krishna. — Dowson, 

SRI  DANDI,  author  of  the  Kavya  Darsa  or 
Mirror  of  Poetry,  a  work  on  the  Ars  roetica. 

SRI  DHARA  SWAMI,  author  of  commen- 
taries on  the  Bhagavat  Gita,  Vishnu  Purana,  etp. 
— Dotcson, 
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SRI-UARIKOTTA,  an  insulated  jungle  tract  of 
alluvium  and  marine  deposit,  iu  the  Nellore  dis- 
trict of  the  Madras  Presidencj.  It  lies  between 
the  Pulicat  lake  and  the  sea,  stretching  from  Coro- 
mandel  to  Durgarazpatnam ;  and  it  contained  in 
1871,  13,578  inhabitants.  Its  people,  the  Yanadi, 
are  a  wild  race,  and  speak  a  dialect  of  Telugu. 
When  they  first  came  under  the  notice  of  the 
British  authorities  in  1835,  tbey  lived  upon  roots 
and  jungle  produce ;  but  they  have  been  partially 
reclaimed  since  then,  and  now  maintain  them- 
selves by  cutting  firewood. — Imp.  Gaz. 

SRI  HARSUA  lived  in  the  11th  or  12th 
century  a.d.  He  was  a  sceptical  philosopher, 
author  of  the  Naga-Nandana,  a  drama  in  ^ye  acts, 
\ahich  has  been  translated  by  Boyd.  He  also 
wrote  the  Uttara  Naishadha  -  Charita  or  Nai- 
Shadhya,  a  poem  on  the  life  of  Nala,  king  of 
Nishadhiya ;  it  is  one  of  the  six  Maha-Kavya  or 
great  poems  of  the  Hindus.  Sri  Harsha  s  Neshadha 
relates  the  marriage  of  Nala,  king  of  Neshadha, 
with  Damayanti,  daughter  of  Bhima,  king  of 
Vidarbha.  It  is  esteemed  the  most  beautiful 
composition  in  the  Sanskrit  language.  Nalodaya 
wrote  a  continuation  of  it.  The  adventures  of 
the  couple  constitute  an  episode  in  the  Maha- 
bharata,  and  are  the  subject  of  a  novel  in  prose 
and  verse  by  Trivikrama  Bhata,  entitled  Nala- 
Ohampu  or  Damayanti  Kat^ha.  The  Nala  and 
Damayanti  was  translated  into  English  by  Mr. 
Kindersley  of  Madras. — Dowson  ;  Ward,  iv.  386. 

SRI-KANTA,  a  mountain  peak  in  Garhwal 
State,  N.W.  Provinces,  lying  m  lat.  30°  57'  N., 
and  long.  78°  51'  E.,  enclosed  by  a  great  bend  of 
the  Bhagirathi  river ;  it  is  a  shai-p  and  lofty  peak, 
20,296  feet  above  sea-level,  visible  from  Sabaran- 
pur,  a  distance  of  105  miles  in  a  straight  line. 

SRI-KRISHNA  is  the  9th,  and  Sri-Rama  the 
7th,  incarnations  of  Vishnu,  as  a  Kshatriya  and  a 
Dwarf  Brahman.  The  anniversaries  of  these  in- 
carnations are  observed. 

SRI-MAHADEVI,  mother  of  Sankaracharya, 
expelled  her  caste  for  adultery. — As,  Res.  xvii. 

SRINAGGUR,  in  lat  34°  31'  N.,  long.  74°  51' 
E.,  the  capital  of  Kashmir,  is  5276  feet  above  the 
sea,  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Jhelum,  which 
divides  the  city  into  two  equal  parts,  that  are 
connected  by  seven  bridges.  The  average  breadth 
of  the  river  is  about  887  yards,  and  its  depth 
during  the  summer  season  is  about  18  feet  The 
city  is  surrounded  by  low,  swampy  tracts,  which 
render  it  unhealthy.  The  population  numbers 
about  150,000,-20,000  being  Hindus,  and  the 
remainder  Muhanimadans.  There  are  many  places 
of  historical  interest,  made  famous  by  Asiatic  and 
European  writers.  It  contains  the  tomb  of  the 
mother  of  Zain-ul-Abidin,  who  died  in  the  15th 
century ;  the  shrine  of  Syed  Ali  Hamadani,  and 
the  Jama  Masjid,  capable  of  holding  60,000 
persons.  The  Tiikht-i-Sulimau  Hill  overlooks  the 
city.  On  the  top  is  a  shrine  called  the  San- 
karacharya temple,  originally  Buddhist,  built  by 
Jaloka,  son  of  Asoka,  abont  B.C.  220.  Ilari 
Parbat,  an  isolated  hill  on  the  northern  outskirts 
of  the  city,  is  about  250  feet  high,  and  is  crowned 
by  the  fort  and  sorrounded  by  a  wall  20  feet 
high,  both  built  by  Akbar  about  a.d.  1590,  at  a 
cost  of  a  million  sterling. 

The  Sher  Garhi,  within  the  city,  contains  the 
toytl  palace. 

The  Dal  or  lake  of  Kashmir,  on  the  N.K.  side  of 


the  city,  is  about  5  miles  long,  2i  miles  broa«l 
with  an  average  depth  of  about  10  feet. 

The  Shalimar  Bagh  was  laid  out  by  Jahangir : 
the  Nasib  Bagh,  another  pictjresque  pleasure- 
ground,  is  said  to  have  been  first  planned  by 
Akbar. — Imp.  Gaz. 

SRINAGGUR,  the  capital  of  Garhwal,  in  Int. 
30°  14'  N.,  and  long.  78°  37'  E.,  was  built  in  the 
16th  century,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  raj«p. 
It  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Alaknanda,  about 
20  miles  above  its  janction  with  the  Bhagmatty 
at  Deo  Prague,  where  a  strip  of  level  ground 
stretches  along  for  three  or  four  miles,  forming 
the  valley  known  by  the  same  name  as  the  town. 
The  people  of  Garhwal  arc  Bhot,  dwelling  in  the 
passes  and  their  neighbourhoods,  at  heights  above 
6000  feet.  The  pass-men  state  that  ridges  which, 
within  the  memory  of  man,  were  covered  with 
forest  and  pasture  lands,  are  now  covered  with 
snow,  showing  the  extension  of  the  fnow  zone. 
The  Bhot,  here  as  elsewhere,  is  an  agriculturist, 
and  is  assisted  by  slaves,  who  live  under  the  rooffl 
of  their  masters. 

SlilNGAVERA,  the  modem  Sungroor,  avUlapre 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Gangr>8,  in  ancient 
times  inhabited  by  Nishada  wild  tribes,  of  whom 
Guha  was  the  chief,  by  whose  assistance  Kama, 
Lakshmana,  and  Sita  were  ferried  over  to  the 
south  bank  of  the  Ganges,  a  day^s  march  above  its 
junction  with  the  Jumna. — Hind.  Theat.  i.  p.  30<i, 

SRINGIRI  (or  Sringa-giri)  is  in  the  Kadnr 
district  of  Mysore,  on  the  edge  of  the  Western 
Ghats,  in  lat  13°  25'  10"  N.,  and  long.  75' 
17'  50"  E.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tunga  river. 
Population  (1871),  1661.  In  the  8th  century, 
Sankaracharya  settled  here,  bringing,  it  is  said, 
from  Kashmir,  the  image  of  Saradamma  or  Saras- 
wati.  The  spiritual  Sirone  which  he  founded 
has  been  handed  down  to  Uie  present  day.  The 
Magani  of  Sringiri,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Tunga,  forms  an  endowment  of  the  math  or  mon- 
astery over  which  the  gura  presides,  and  a 
monthly  grant  of  £100  is  allowed  in  addition  by 
the  Mysore  State.  Several  large  festivab  art* 
held  during  the  year,  each  attended  by  from  3tli<( 
to  10,000  people,  who  are  fed  at  the  expense  of 
the  math. — Imp.  Gaz, 

SRIPADA  or  Serapada,  or  holy  footprint,  the 
name  given  in  Ceylon  to  the  footstep  of  Buddha, 
on  the  mountain  Sumanakuta  or  Adam  s  peak,  in 
lat  6°  51'  N.,  and  long.  80°  85'  E. ;  top  of  p««k, 
7385  feet,  or  7420  feet;  source  of  Kahi  Ganga, 
4345 ;  bungalow,  foot  of  Sripada  peak,  5114  feet ; 
lower  limit  of  rhododendrons,  on  the  alopes  of 
Sripada,  is  6550  feet  The  Sripada  is  noticed  ui  that 
part  of  the  Mahawanso  written  by  Mahanaama 
prior  to  B.C.  301.  Models  of  it  are  shown  in  the 
Aiu  Wihara  at  Cotta  and  at  other  temples  of 
Ceylon.  The  Buddhisis  are  the  guardians  of  the 
Sripada,  but  devotees  of  all  religions  meet  here 
freely  around  the  object  of  their  common  adora- 
tion, for  Christians,  Muhammadans,  and  Hiudas 
have  reverence  for  the  impressions  of  feet^  It  is  a 
natural  hollow  artificially  enlarged,  said  by  Bnddh- 
ists  to  be  the  impression  of  a  foot  of  Boddba. 
It  is,  however,  called  by  the  Hindus,  Sripada  or 
Sripad,  meaning  the  divine  footstep,  Vishnu  having, 
they  say,  ahghted  on  that  spot  in  his  avataim  of 
Rama.  Hindus  make  pilgrimages  to  tiw  &ipada 
in  Ceylon  and  in  other  pliwes,  where  similar  proofs 
of  an  a? atar  or  descent  have  been  disoovered. 
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SRI  PARVATA. 


SRUTA-BODHA. 


C^hristtans  and  Muhammadans  ascribe  the  mark  to 
Adam,  and  claim  that  footmark  aa  of  their  religious 
relics.— /licf/a  in  the  loth  Century, 

SRI  PARVATA  means  the  same  as  Sri  Saila, 
the  mountain  of  Sri  or  Lakshmi,  a  place  of  sanctity 
in  the  Dekhan,  near  the  KLstoa  river.  It  still 
retains  its  sanctity,  but  has  lost  the  splendour  it 
formerly  seems  to  have  possessed  by  the  extensive 
r«  mains  of  sculptures  on  the  mountain,  and  great 
labour  and  cost  bestowed  on  the  causeways  by 
which  it  is  approached.  It  is  described  by  Col. 
Mackenzie  (Asiatic  Res.  y.  and  vL),  and  was  after- 
wards visited  by  Dr.  Voysey.  In  this  temple  was 
one  of  the  twelve  great  lingas,  the  won^hip  of 
which  seems  to  have  flourished  particularly  up  to 
the  period  of  the  flrst  Muhammadan  invasion. 
Prior  to  the  same  date,  also,  it  seems  to  have  been 
a  place  of  great  resort  for  Yogis  or  Saiva  ascetics. 
—Hind.  Thtat.  ii.  pp.  18,  277. 

SRIPERMATOOK,  about  80  miles  from  Madras, 
famed  for  its  great  Yaishnava  temples. 

SRIPHAL,  the  fruit  of  ^Egle  marmelos,  so  called 
by  Hindu  poets,  because  it  sprang,  they  say,  from 
the  milk  of  Sri,  the  goddess  of  abundance,  who 
bestowed  it  on  mankind  at  the  request  of  Iswara. 
Anona  raticulata  is  called  Ramphal,  or  the  fruit 
of  Rama.  Anona  squamosa  is  named  Sitaphal, 
after  Sita. 

SRI  RANGAM,  an  island  and  small  village 
six  miles  north  of  Trichinopoly,  formed  by  the 
bifurcation  of  the  river  Cauvery  and  by  the 
channel  of  the  Ooleruu.  A  dyke  or  anicut  has 
been  raised  on  its  eastern  side  to  prevent  the 
waters  of  the  Cauvery  entering  into  the  Golerun. 
On  it  is  a  magnificent  pagoda  of  the  Yaishnava 
sect,  composed  of  seven  square  enclosures,  350 
feet  distant  from  each  other.  Each  enclosure  has 
four  gates  with  high  towers,  placed  one  in  the 
centre  of  each  side  opposite  to  tlie  four  cardinal 
points.  The  outer  wall  of  this  temple  is  not  less 
than  four  miles  in  circumference.  The  idol  is  liamed 
Ranganiyangar,  and  the  accumulated  wealth  in 
gold,  silver,  gems,  and  precious  stones  is  valued 
at  12  to  15  lakhs  of  rupees.  The  hall  of  1000 
columns  measures  450  feet  by  130  feet.  The 
number  of  columns  is  16  in  front  by  60  in  depth, 
consequently  are  not  more  than  10  feet  apart. 
The  care  of  the  shrine  is  under  vestrymen,  called 
Dharma-karta,  who  aided  the  Editor  to  jform  a 
civil  hospital  at  the  place.  From  1751  to  1755, 
the  island  and  its  pagodas  were  the  frequent 
objects  of  the  contests  between  the  French  and 
the  British.  In  those  contests,  several  rocks, 
the  Golden,  Fine,  French,  and  Sugar  Loaf  were 
the  points  of  the  battles. — Orme ;  Imp.  Gaz, 

SRI  SAMPRADAYA,  a  Yaishnava  sect  founded 
about  A.D.  1150,  by  Ramanujacharya.  He  was 
bom  at  Perumbur,  and  studed  at  Kanchi  or 
Oonjeveram,  and  afterwards  resided  at  Sri  Ranga. 
He  then  visited  various  shrines,  propagating  his 
reformed  views,  and  reclaiming  Uie  shrines  for  the 
worshippers  of  Yishnu,  particularly  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Tripati.  The  sect  worships  Yishnu  and 
Lakshmi  and  their  several  incarnations.  They 
keep  the  salagrama  fossil  and  tulsi  plant  in  their 
temples  and  dwellings,  and  set  up  in  their  houses 
images  of  stone  and  silver,  which  are  daily  wor- 
nhipped.  The  temples  appropriated  to  Yishnu  and 
his  consort  are  resorted  to,  and  pilgrimages  are 
made  to  Lakshmi- Bulaji,  Ramnath,  and  Ranganath 
in  the  south  of  India,  to  Badrinath  in  the  Himalaya, 


Jaganath  in  Orissa,  and  Dwaraka  o:i  the  !Ma1abar 
coast.  This  sect  iu  general  prepare  their  food 
individually  and  in  private,  and  if  a  stranger's 
look  fall  on  the  food,  the  cooking  is  stopped  and 
the  food  buried.  They  must  not  eat  in  cotton 
garments,  but,  having  bathed,  must  put  on  woollen 
and  silk.  Their  chief  religious  t>enet  is  the  assertion 
that  Yishnu  is  Brahm,  that  he  was  before  all 
worlds,  and  was  the  cause  and  creator  of  all.  In 
opposition  to  the  Yedanta  doctrines,  they  deny 
that  the  deity  is  now  of  form  or  quality,  but 
regard  him  as  endowed  with  all  good  qualities 
and  with  a  twofold  form,  viz.  the  supreme  spirit 
Paramatma  or  cause,  and  the  gross  one,  the  effect, 
the  universe  or  matter.  Their  doctrine  is  there- 
fore called  the  Yisishtha  Iwaita,  or  doctrine  of  unity 
with  attributes.  In  these  assertions  they  aic 
followed  by  most  of  the  Yaishnava  sects.  They 
assert  three  predicates  of  the  universe,  compre- 
hending the  deity ;  it  consists  of  Chit  or  spirit, 
Achit  or  matter,  and  Iswara  or  god,  or  the  enjoyer, 
the  thing  enjoyed,  and  the  ruler  and  controller  of 
both.  Besides  his  primary  and  secondary  form  as 
the  creator  and  creation,  the  deity  has  assumed, 
at  different  times,  particular  forms  and  appear- 
ances, for  the  benefit  of  his  creatures.  He  is,  or 
has  been,  visibly  present  amongst  men  in  five 
modifications, — in  his  Archa,  objects  or  worship, 
as  images,  etc. ;  in  the  Yibahava  or  avatara,  as  the 
fijih,  the  boar,  etc. ;  in  certain  forms  called  Yyuha, 
of  which  four  are  enumerated,  viz.  Yasudeva  or 
Krishna,  Balarama,  Pradyumna,  and  Amruddha; 
fourthly,  in  the  Sukshma  form,  which,  when 
perfect,  comprises  six  qualities.  Blood -offerings 
at  the  temples  are  prohibited  by  all  Yaishnava. 
Their  reward  for  good  acts  is  laid  down  as  the 
perpetual  residence  in  Yaikunt'ha  or  Yishnu^s 
heaven. — Professor  Wilson.    See  Mantra. 

SRI-YAISHNAYA,  a  Hindu  sect,  wjorshippers 
of  Yishnu,  in  the  form  of  the  four-handed  image 
Lakshmi  -  Narayana,  holding  the  sankha  shell, 
chakra  discus,  gada  club,  and  lotus  fiower.  The 
byragi  ascetics  of  the  sect  wear  pewar  or  ochre- 
coloured  clothes,  have  a  kanthi  or  sacred  garland 
aronod  their  neck,  also  a  rosary  of  the  tulsi 
ocimum.  They  are  one  of  the  four  Sampradaya 
or  Yaishnava  ascetic  byragi  These  are  four  in 
number, — the  Ramanandi,  Nimanuji,  Madhava- 
charya,  and  Sri- Yaishnava.  Some  writers  add 
the  Yalabhacharya,  and  others  substitute  it  in 
place  of  the  fourth.  The  Sri-Yaishnava  are  to 
the  Yaishnava  sect  what  the  Sri-Saiva  are  to  the 
Saiva.  In  the  south  of  the  Peninsula  arc  two 
minor  divisions,  the  Thengalay,  whose  monas- 
tery is  at  Tinnevelly,  and  the  Yadagalay,  whose 
chief  temple  is  at  Agobilam  in  the  Cuddapah 
district 

SRI  YEO,  the  divine  spirit.     See  Arka. 

SROTRIYA  or  Shrotriya,  a  Brahman  well 
read  in  the  Yedas,  who  teaches  and  expounds 
them. 

SROTRIYAM.  Tam.  A  village  or  village 
lands,  held  at  a  favourable  rate  by  any  subject  as 
a  reward  for  past  services.  A  srotriyam  grant 
gives  no  right  over  the  lands,  and  the  grantee 
cannot  interfere  with  the  cultivators  so  long  as 
they  pay  their  rents. 

SRUGHNA,  now  Sugh,  a  famous  ancient  city 
on  the  old  Jumna,  near  Jagadri. 

SRUTA-BODHA,  a  work  on  Sanskrit  metres, 
attributed  to  Kalidasa. — Doivson, 
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STANISLAS,  JULIEN. 


SRUTI.  Sansk.  In  Sanskrit,  literature  revealed    to  be  the  produce  of  another  tree.    ^fr.  Jack  aays 


by  a  deity.  It  applies  properly  to  the  Mantra  and 
Brahmana  portions  of  the  Veda,  but  lat^r  the 
Upanishads  were  included.     See  Sruta. 

SRUVA.    Sansk.    The  lustral  spoon,  figured 
as  held  in  the  hand  of  the  god  Brahma. 

SSE-TCHOUEN,  or  the  four  valleys,  also 
written  Sze-chuen,  is  the  largest  province  in 
China,  and  perhaps  also  the  finest.  Its  tempera- 
ture is  moderate,  both  in  winter  and  summer. 
The  Yang-tze-kiang  traverses  the  province  from 
S.W.  to  N.E.  Its  fertility  is  such  that  it  is  said 
the  produce  of  a  single  harvest  could  not  be  con- 
sumed in  it  in  ten  years.  Numbers  of  textile  and 
tinctorial  plants  are  cultivated.  On  the  hills  are 
fine  plantations  of  tea,  of  which  all  the  best  kinds 
are  kept  for  the  province,  and  the  coarsest  are 
sent  to  Tibet  and  Turkestan.  Pharmacists  from 
all  the  empire  send  their  travellers  to  Sse-tchouen 
to  lay  in  their  stocks  of  medicinal  plants.  The 
worders  of  Sse-tchouen  are  the  Yen-tsing  and 
Ho-tsing,  wells  of  salt  and  wells  of  fire.  M. 
Imbert,  for  many  years  a  missionary  in  this  pro- 
vince, but  subsequently  appointed  Vicar- Apostolic 
in  Gorea,  where  he  was  martyred  in  1838,  says 
there  are  dozens  of  salt  wells  in  a  tract  of  countir 
of  about  ten  leagues  long  by  four  or  five  broad. 
The  water  of  these  wells  yields  20  to  25  per  cent, 
of  salt  of  very  acrid  quality,  so  much  so  as  often 
to  inflame  the  throat  to  a  painful  degree.  The 
air  that  issues  from  these  wells  is  highly  inflam- 
mable.    If  when  the  tubeful  of  water  is  near  the 


the  varnish  of  Siam  and  Cochin-Ghina  is  probably 
the  best,  but  that  of  Celebes  and  of  Java,  which 
is  the  produce  of  this  tree,  is  also  employed  for 
the  same  purposes,  and  cannot  be  much  inferior, 
as  it  bears  an  equally  high  price.  Chinese  and 
Tonqninese  insert  into  the  trunks  two  pieces  of 
bamboo,  sharpened  at  their  points,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  penetrate  the  bark  in  a  somewhat 
oblique  direction.  This  fluid  resin  is  sold  in 
Tonquin  and  Camboja  for  83  to  60  dollars  the 
pikul,  but  in  many  of  the  provinces  of  China  for 
200  or  300  dollars.  The  varnish  is  prepared  for 
use  by  boiling  it  with  an  equal  weight  of  the  oil 
of  Tang-yhu.  The  proportions  are  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  purposes  for  which  the  vamiah  is  re- 
quired. Sometimes  dry  pigments  are  added  for  the 
sake  of  the  red  or  other  colours.  The  Japanese 
are  the  most  skilful  in  preparing  and  ornamenting 
all  kinds  of  work  with  this  varnish,  and  their 
black  lacquered  works  are  conveyed  to  all  parts 
of  the  world. — ./acJt,  Malayan  Miscellanyy  No.  3 ; 
Eng.  Cyc. ;  JamesorCs  Etiin,  Journal,  vi. 

STALACTITES.  Shih  -  chung  -  ju,  Chikese. 
Stalactitic  carbonate  of  lime  occurs  chiefly  in 
long  masses  suspended  from  the  roofs  of  caverns 
in  limestone  rocks ;  stalagmites  on  the  floor. 
Water  containing  carbonate  of  lime,  held  in 
solution  by  carbonic  acid,  trickling  through 
crevices  in  the  roofs  of  the  caverns,  gradually, 
during  its  exposure  to  the  air,  loses  its  carbonic 
acid,    and   consequently  deposits  its  carbonate 


top  you  were  to  present  a  torch  at  the  opening,  a    of  lime ;  the  water  passing  over  the  portion  fii^ 
great  flame,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  height,  would    deposited  gradually  adds  to  it,  and  eventually 


be  kindled.  This  docs  happen  sometimes  through 
the  imprudence  of  workmen,  or  in  some  cases 
from  a  malicious  desire  to  commit  suicide  in  com- 
pany. Wells  from  which  fire  only,  and  no  salt,  is 
obtained,  are  called  Ho-tsing,  fire  wells.  A  little 
tube  of  bamboo  closes  the  opening  of  the  well, 
and  conducts  the  inflammable  air  to  where  it  is 
required;  it  is  then  kindled  with  a  taper,  and 
bums  continually.  The  flame  is  of  a  bluish 
colour,  three  or  four  inches  high,  and  one  inch  in 
diameter.  Here  the  fire  is  not  sufficient  to  boil 
the  salt,  but  at  about  forty  leagues  off  there  are 
much  larger  fire  wells.  Showmen  often  fill 
bladders  with  it,  and  carry  it  about  the  country ; 
they  make  a  hole  in  the  bladder  with  a  needle, 
and  kindle  it  with  a  taper,  to  amuse  lookers-on. 
This  is  no  doubt  what  the  chemista  call  carburetted 
hydrogen.  Sse-tchouen  province  counts  nearly 
100,000  Christians,  zealous  and  faithful  in  the 
fulfilment  of  their  duties. — Huc^s  Chinese  Empire, 
i.  pp.  288  to  303. 

STAGMARIA  VERNICIFLUA.    Jack, 
Arbor  vemicia,  Rumph.       I  Kaya  rangas,  AC  iLAT. 

Black  varnish  tree, .  £no.  | 

A  native  of  the  Eastern  Islands,  but  not  very 
abundant  in  Sumatra,  though  occasionally  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  rivers.  The  wood  is  of  a 
tine  dark  colour  towards  the  centre.  The  bark 
exudes  a  resin  which  is  extremely  acrid,  causing 
excoriation  and  blisters  when  applied  to  the  skin. 
In  this,  as  well  as  in  becoming  black  when  exposed 
tu  the  air,  it  resembles  the  Melanorrhaoa,  cashew- 
nut  tree,  poison  oak,  and  others  of  the  Terebin- 
tbacese.  According  to  Rumphius,  this  tree  yields 
the  celebrated  Japan  lacquer  or  vamish,  and  be 
considers  it  the  same  with  that  of  Siam  and 
Tonquin.    Loureiro,  however,  represents  the  latter 


gives  the  carbonate  of  lime  its  great  length  and 
stalactitic  character.  In  China,  the  cup -like 
masses  hanging  from  the  roofs  of  caves  are  coaxed 
into  all  sorts  of  shapes  by  means  of  pieces  of 
bamboo.  They  are  bright  and  sparry  on  frac- 
ture, and  are  usually  perforated  all  through. — 
Smith. 

STALAGMITES.  Shah-chwang,  Chinese,  De- 
posits of  lime  on  the  floors  of  limestone  caves  in 
China  and  the  Tenasserim  Provinces.  Much  of  the 
alabaster  of  which  ornaments  are  made  is  stalag- 
mite ;  but  all  the  alabaster  images  of  the  Tenasserim 
coast  are  made  of  marble,  and  not  of  compact  gyp- 
sum, which  they  much  resemble.  Stalagiuitesare 
formed  on  the  floor  of  the  caverns  by  the  water 
there  depositing  that  portion  of  its  carbonate  of 
lime  which  is  not  separated  during  the  formation 
of  the  stalactite.  Caverns  are  sometimes  nearlv 
filled  with  these  deposits.  All  the  Teuaaserim 
limestone  caves  have  stalactites  hanging  from  their 
roofs,  and  stalagmites  raised  on  their  floors.  The 
elephant  caves  near  Rangoon  are  of  prodigious 
size,  and  the  stalactites  and  stalagmites  are  wonder- 
ful, and  when  illuminated  with  blue  lights,  the 
effect  is  magical.  Throughout  the  plain  there  is 
scarcely  a  rock  in  which  one  is  not  to  be  found. 
They  are  tenanted  by  myriads  of  bat4s.  Near 
Rangoon  is  a  small  cave  which  is  curiouflly  and 
fantastically  adorned  with  innumerable  figures  of 
Gautama^  of  eveiy  size,  from  the  colossal  to  the 
miniature,  stuck  against  the  side  of  the  rock,  and 
occupying  every  available  ledge. 

STANISLAS,  JULIEN,  a  Sanskrit  and  Chinese 
scholar,  who  translated  the  Chinese  Buddhist 
pilgrim  Hiwen  Thsaiig's  book  of  travels,  named 
Si-in-kl,  or  Descriptions  of  the  Countries  of  the 
West 
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STAPHYLEA  EMODl. 


STEATITE. 


STAPHITLEA  EMODL   Royle.  Serpent  Stick. 


Mar-chob, 
Thanari,  . 
Nag-dan, 
Kaghania, 


,     P£R8. 

Ravi. 

SUTUEJ. 


Gaidar,    ....  Bkab. 
Chixal,      .    .    .  Ghenab. 
Ban-shagali,      .        „ 
Ban-bakhnra,    .        „ 
Chitra,  Kurkni,   Jhelum. 

A  small  tree  of  the  Himalaya,  at  an  elevation 
of  6000  to  9000  feet,  not  uncommon  in  Murree  and 
Hazara.  Bark  of  branches  speckled,  whence,  on 
the  doctrine  of  signatures,  arises  the  belief  that  a 
branch  or  stick  of  it  kept  by  one  will  drive  away 
snakes. 

STAR-ANISE. 


Chin. 


Hwai-hiang,  .    . 
Ta-hwai-hiang,  .     . 
Pah-koh-hwin-hiang,    „ 
Anas-phool,    .     .    DuEH. 


}f 


Anise  d'Etoile,  .  .  Fa. 
Skimmi,  ....  Jap. 
Badian-i-khatai,  .  Pees. 
Anasi-pu,  ....  Tam. 


Star-anise  is  the  fruit  of  the  lUicium  anisatum 
of  Linnteus,  a  shrub  or  small  tree  which  grows  in 
several  places  in  the  south-eastern  parts  of  Asia, 
ill  China,  Japan,  the  Philippines,  and  the  countries 
exteoding  from  China  to  Japan  from  lat.  23^°  to 
l>b°  N.  The  name  is  given  from  the  clustering 
star-like  form  assumed  by  the  capsules  or  pods, 
five  to  twelve  in  number,  joined  together  at  one 
end,  and  diverging  in  rays  generally  fine.  These 
are  used  all  over  the  east  as  a  condiment.  They 
are  prized  for  their  aromatic  taste.  The  barks 
have  a  more  aromatic  flavour  than  the  seeds,  but 
they  are  not  so  sweet.  In  China,  their  most 
common  use  is  to  season  sweet  dishes.  In  Japan 
they  are  placed  on  the  tombs  of  friends,  and  pre- 
sented as  offerings  in  the  temples.  They  are 
chiefly  exported  direct  to  India,  England,  and  the 
north  of  Europe,  at  the  average  value  of  8^  dollars 
per  pikul.  In  India  they  are  much  used  in  season- 
ing curries  and  flavouring  native  dishes,  and  large 
quantities  are  used  in  Europe  in  the  preparation 
of  liqueurs.  It  is  from  this  fruit  that  the  oil  of 
anise  is  prepared,  and  it  imparts  the  peculiar 
flavour  of  anisette  de  Bourdeaux.  —  Burton^s 
Mecca;  Morrison;  Simm.;  Hogg;  Faulkner;  O^Sh. 

STARCH. 


Amido,     ....        It. 

Kanji,  Garua,   .  Malay. 

Niahashta,     .     .  .   Pebs. 

Gomma  de  trigo,  .  Port. 

Krkhmal,     .     .  .     Rus. 

Starkelse,      .     .  .      Sw. 

Godambe  mao,  .  .    Tam. 


Abgoon,  ....  Arab. 

Kau, BuBM. 

Mien-fen,  .  .  .  Chin. 
Stivelse,  ....  Dan. 
Amidon,  .  .  .  Fr.,  Sp. 
Amidan,  St&rke,  .  Gbr. 
Ganji,      ....  HiMO. 

The  starch  of  commerce  is  procured  generally 
from  wheat,  rice,  and  potatoes.  The  best  kind 
is  white,  soft,  friable,  and  easily  reduced  to  powder. 
It  is  insoluble  in  cold  wat«r  and  alcohol,  but 
readily  afiPords  a  gelatinous  solution  in  warm 
water,  which  is  largely  employed  for  stiffening 
articles  of  wearing  apparel,  and  for  dressing  some 
descriptions  of  goods  after  weaving.  It  is  also 
much  employed  by  calico  printers  and  others.  It 
can  be  obtained  from  a  great  variety  of  plants, 
and  many  of  the  most  productive  of  it  are  natives 
of  the  tropical  countries  in  the  east  Starch  is 
one  of  the  constituent  parts  in  all  mealy  farina- 
ceous seeds,  fruits,  roots,  and  other  parts  of  plants. 
The  following  are  the  chief  fecula  or  starch-like 
substances  of  the  east,  and  may  be  considered 
separately  also  under  the  heads  Arrowroot,  Food, 
and  Maranta : — 

Arrowroot,  West  Indian, .    Maranta  arundinacea. 
Arrowroot,  East  Indian,   .     Maranta  ramoeiaBima, 
Curcuma  anguBtifolia,  and  other  gp.  of  Curcuma. 
Arrowroot,  Mcrgui, .    .    .    Tacoa  pinnatifida. 
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Tapioca, Jatropha  manihot. 

Cassava  meal,      ....  Do. 

Plantain  meal,    ....  Musa  paradisiaca. 

Sago,  Singapore,      .     .     .  Arenga  saccharifera. 

Sago,  Malabar,    ....  Caryota  iirens. 

Sago  meal, Phoenix  farinif era. 

Salep,     .     ......  Habenaria,  etc. 

Nelurabium  seeds,   .     .     .  Nelumbium  speciosum. 

Smghara  seeds,    ....  Trapa  bispinosa. 

Yams,    . Dioscorea  {var.  sp.). 

Telmga  potato,    ....  Amorphophallus  campanu- 

latus. 

Sweet  potato,      ....  Batatas  edulia. 

Ceylon  moss, Plocaria  Candida. 

Kotee  kalangoo,  ....  Aponogeton  monostachyon 

Fannaof Parkia  biglobosa. 

Chara  kelangoo Plectranthus  tuberosus. 

Ciiampoo, Caladium  nymphifoliuni. 

Sago,  Indian, Cycas  revoluU,  C.  circina- 

lis,  species  of  Sagua. 

STARLINGS  are  birds  of  the  sub-family  Stur- 
ninae  and  family  Stumidje.  The  spotted- winged 
starling,  Saraglossa  spiloptera,  is  a  native  of  the 
woods  and  jungles  of  the  lower  hills.  Stumus 
unicolor,  Marmora,  the  Sardinian  starling.  The 
rose-coloured  starling.  Pastor  roseus,  Lviri.,  is  a 
famous  locust  killer,  but  their  flocks  commit 
immense  depredations  on  the  white  sorghum  and 
the  mulberry. 

STAUNTON,  Sir  GEORGE  THOMAS,  Bart 
ob.  August  10,  1858,  was  born  at  Milford  House| 
near  Salisbury,  in  1781,  and  succeeded  his  father, 
the  first  baronet,  in  1810.  He  was  chief  supercargo 
for  the  E.  I.  Company,  President  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee at  Canton,  and  Commissioner  of  Embassy 
to  Pekin  in  1816.  His  father,  the  first  baronet, 
was  secretary  to  Lord  Macartney,  a  Governor  of 
Madras,  and  received  his  title  after  the  negotiation 
of  the  peace  with  Tipu  Sultan  in  1784.  sr  He 
was  subsequently  Secretary  of  Legation  during 
Lord  Macartney's  embassy  to  China  in  1792. 
\Vith  the  embassy  of  Lord  Amherst  were  present 
Sir  George  Staunton,  who  made  a  translation  of 
the  Chinese  Penal  Code ;  also  Sir  John  Davis, 
author  of  The  Chinese,  and  translator  of  several 
works ;  and  also  Dr.  Morrison,  author  of  Chinese 
Dictionary. 

STAUNTONIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Lardizabalaceae,  named  after  Sir 
George  Staunton.  This  genus  is  common  to  China 
and  the  Himalayan  mountains.  The  Himalayan 
species  are  found  in  Nepal  and  in  lat  80°  N  at 
elevations  of  .6000  and  6000  feet.  Stauntonia 
latifolia,  R.  Br.  (HoUbollia  latifolia,  WaU. ;  Ram- 
kek  and  Gophla,  Hind.),  is  a  twining  shrub  of 
Nepal  and  Kamaon,  at  elevations  of  6000  and 
6000  feet.  The  fruit  has  a  sweetish  pulp,  and  is 
eaten  by  the  people.  Stauntonia  angust&olia,  JR. 
Br. ;  HoUbollia  angustifolia.  Wall.,  is  a  plant  of 
Nepal.— Fo/<7^. 

STAURO'BATES  opposed  Semiramis,  but  was 
at  first  overcome  by  that  queen,  though  he  subse- 
quently defeated  her.     Staurobates  is  supposed  to 
be  the  same  with  Sthavarapati.— ^*.  Res.  ir.  871 
vi.  629,  xiii.  266. 

STEARINE,  the  harder  portion  of  animal  fats, 
olein  or  elain  being  the  softer  ones.  Stearine 
yields  an  acid,  called  stearic  acid,  having  the  form 
of  brilliant,  white,  scaly  cnrstals,  which  is  largely 
employed  in  soap  and  candle  Tanking.— Waterston 

STEATITE,  Soapstone,  Potstone. 


Hwah-sbi, 
Hwah-shwui, 
Figure  stone, 
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Chin. 

It 
Eng. 


French  chalk, 
Balpam,    .    . 


Eng. 
Hind. 


STEEL. 


STEEL. 


Steatite  is  a  silicate  of  magnesia,  a  soft  mag- 
nesian  mineral,  unctuous  to  the  touch.  It  occurs 
in  beds  generally  associated  with  talcose  slate, 
common  in  Southern  Asia,  of  all  sorts  and  colours. 
At  Vellore,  Kurnool,  and  Salem,  and  near  Mysore 
there  are  very  fine  and  beautifully  white  soap- 
stones,  and  near  Chittur  there  is  a  valuable 
description,  procurable  in  large  blocks,  and  suit- 
able for  many  statuary  and  decorative  purposes. 
There  is  a  quany  of  excellent  pot  stone  at  the 
Nagery  Hills.  The  stone  is  of  tine  grain,  easily 
worked  with  the  chisel,  and  susceptible  of  a  high 
polish ;  when  oiled,  this  stone  resembles  in  a  great 
degree  black  marble.  It  is  abundant  in  the  rocks 
of  the  Irawadi  towards  Khamti,  anrl  the  white 
variety  is  used  all  over  Burma  for  writing  with  on 
their  black  paper  books.  Like  potstone  and  ser- 
pentine, which  it  nearly  resembles  in  composition, 
it  becomes  considerably  harder  by  exposure  to  the 
air.  When  first  raised  it  may  be  easily  turned 
with  chisels ;  the  turned  articles  may  be  polislied 
first  with  sand  and  water,  and  afterwards  with 
tripoli  and  water,  and,  for  the  highest  gloss,  with 
rottenstone  and  oil,  woollen  cloths  being  used  in 
each  case.  Wlien  the  steatite  has  become  hard, 
the  methods  employed  for  alabaster  may  be 
resorted  to.  Steatite  is  used  as  the  material  for 
idols  and  other  figures,  which  form  the  household 
gods  of  the  Chinese.  It  is  also  mixed  with  black 
lead  in  the  manufacture  of  crucibles.  It  forms  a 
polishing  material  for  serpentine,  alabaster,  and 
glass,  and  removes  grease  spots  from  cloth.  See 
Soapstone. 


STEEL. 
Kang-tieh,    .    .     .Chin. 
Staal,  .    .    .  Dan.,  Dut. 

Acier, Fr. 

Stahl Ger. 

Foulad,    .     Hind.,Pers. 
Acoiajo,    ....        It. 


Tam 

Tkl. 

Baja,'Waja,  Lela,  Malay.  >  Cbelik, ....     Turk. 

Steel  is  iron  combined  with  a  small  quantity  of 
carbon.  It  is  hard,  brittle,  resists  the  file,  cuts 
glass,  afiPords  sparks  when  struck  on  flint,  and 
retains  the  magnetic  virtue  for  any  length  of  time. 
It  loses  its  banlness  by  being  heated  and  cooled 
very  slowly.  Steel  is  used  for  many  small  imple- 
ments and  important  engineering  and  other  works. 

Konasamoondrum  steel  is  made  at  several 
villages  in  the  Circar  of  Elgundel,  at  Ibrahim- 
patnam,  and  at  Konapur  in  the  Karaolla  pargana, 
and  at  Atmacore  and  Ghintulpet  in  the  Yeliurla 
Taluka.  Formerly  it  was  prepared  at  several 
other  places.  Teepoor,  the  iron,  is  manufactured 
at  Maytpilly,  a  village  12  miles  south  of  the 
Godavery,  from  a  ferruginous  sand  procured  from 
gneiss  by  roasting,  pouuding,  and  washing. 

The  steel  wire  of  Chinnapatam,  in  Mysore,  has 
long  been  known.  The  ore  from  which  wootz, 
an  Indian  steel,  is  made,  is  a  magnetic  oxide  com- 
bined with  quartz,  generally  in  proportion  of  48 
parts  of  quartz  to  b"!  of  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  made 
in  many  parta  of  the  south  of  India,  but  Salem  is 
the  chief  seat  of  the  manufacture,  and  there  the 
ore  is  prepared  by  stamping  and  separating  the 
quartz  either  by  washing  or  winnowing.  The 
furnace  is  from  three  to  five  feet  high  from  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  ground  is  hollowed 
out  beneath  it  to  the  depth  of  eight  inches  or  a 
foot.     It  is  somewhat  pear-shaped,  being  about 


entirely  of  clay.  Two  men  can  finish  one  in  a 
few  hours ;  it  is  fit  for  use  the  next  day.  The  blast 
is  furnished  by  a  pair  of  bellows  each  being  a  goat 
skin  with  a  bamboo  nozzle;  a  semicircular  open- 
ing about  a  foot  and  a  half  high  and  a  foot  in 
diameter  at  the  bottom,  is  left  in  the  furnace,  and 
before  each  smelting  it  is  stopped  up  with  clay. 
The  furnace  is  then  filled  up  with  charcoal,  and 
kindled,  a  small  quantity  of  ore,  previously  mois- 
tened, is  laid  on  the  top  of  the  fuel,  and  charcoal 
is  thrown  over  it  to  fill  up  the  furnace ;  in  this 
manner  ore  and  fuel  are  added  and  the  bellows 
plied  for  four  hours  or  thereabouts,  when  the  pro- 
cess is  stopped,  and  the  temporary  wall  in  front  of 
the  furnace  having  been  broken  down,  the  bloom 
is  removed  by  a  pair  of  tongs  from  the  bottom  of 
the  furnace,  and  is  then  beaten  with  a  wooden 
mallet  to  separate  as  much  of  the  vitrified  oxide 
as  possible  ;  and,  while  still  red-hot,  it  is  cot  half 
through  with  a  hatchet,  and  in  this  state  sold  to 
the  blacksmiths,  who  perform  all  the  subsecjnent 
operations  of  forging  it  into  bars,  and  making  it 
into  steel.  The  process  of  forging  into  bars  is 
performed  by  sinking  the  blooms  in  a  small  char- 
coal furnace,  and  repeated  heatings  and  hammer- 
ings to  free  it  as  much  as  possible  from  the  vitrified 
and  unreduced  oxide  of  iron ;  it  is  thus  formed 
into  bar^  about  a  foot  long,  an  inch  and  a  half 
broad,  and  about  half  an  inch  thick.  In  this 
state  it  is  full  of  cracks  and  exceedingly  red  short. 
These  bars  are  cut  into  small  pieces  to  enable  them 
to  pack  in  a  crucible.  A  quantity  amounting  to 
a  pound  and  a  half  to  two  pounds  is  put  into  a 
crucible  along  with  a  tenth  part  by  weight  of 
dried  wood  of  the  Cassia  auriculata  chopped  small ; 
^^   .  ■»       ft      I  t^cse  are  covered  with  one  or  two  green  leaves 

Acero    .'    '    "        y  Sp!    ^^  ^^^  Calotropis  gigantea,  the  mudar  plant,  and 

the  mouth  of  the  crucible  filled  up  with  a  handful 
of  tempered  day,  which  is  rammeo  so  as  to  exclude 
the  air  perfectly.     As  soon  as  the  clay  is  dry, 
twenty  to  twenty-four  of  the  crucibles  are  built  up 
in  the  form  of  an  arch  with  their  bottoms  inwards, 
in  a  small  furnace  urged  by  two  goat-skin  bellows, 
charcoal  is  heaped  up  over  them,  and  the  blast 
kept  up  without  intermission  for  about  two  houn 
and  a  half,  when  it  is  stopped,  and  the  process 
is  considered  complete.    The  crucibles  are  removed 
from  the  furnace  and  allowed  to  cool ;  they  are 
then  broken,  and  the  steel,  which  has  been  left  to 
solidify,  is  taken  out  in  a  cake,  having  the  fonn  of 
the  bottom  of  the  crucible.    AVben  the  fuaion  has 
been  perfect,  the  top  of  the  cake  is  covered  with 
striae,  radiating  from  the  centre,  but  withont  any 
holes  or  rough  projections  on  it ;  when  the  f  tuioo 
has  been  less  perfect,  the  surface  of  the  cake  has  a 
honeycombed  appearance,  caused  probably  by  par- 
ticles of  scorige  and  unreduced  oxide  in  the  bar  iron, 
and  often  contains  projecting  lumps  of  iron  still  in 
the  malleable  state.  The  natives  prepare  these  cakes 
of  steel  for  being  drawn  into  bars  by  annealing 
them  for  several  hours  in  a  charcoal  fire  actiiate<l 
by  bellows,  the  current  of  air  from  which  is  made 
to  play  upon  the  cakes  whilst  turned  over  before 
it  at  a  heat  just  short  of  that  sufficient  to  melt 
them ;  by  this  means  the  excess  of  carbon  is 
detached.    The  process  of  smelting  iron  differs 
according  to  circumstances  in  different  parts.     In 
some  the  ore  is  collected  in  the  form  of  sand  from 
the  beds  of  rivers  or  ironstone  is  collected  either 


Malela,  Kaluli,    .  Malat. 
Aco, Port. 


Acero, _SP. 

Wukku, 


two  feet  diameter  at  the  ground,  and  tapering  to  I  from  the  surface  or  from  mines. 

about  one  foot  diameter  at  the  top ;  it  is  built '      Steel  of  Mysore  made  at  Mudgiri  is  the  beat, 
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Tliat  made  of  kanekal  ore  from  the  Dhore  Gudda 
Hill  in  the  Chikkauaikenhalli  taluk,  is  prodaced 
in  a  ruder  manner,  and  is  of  an  inferior  quality. 
The  kanekal  is  pounded  to  the  size  of  small  gravel 
and  well  cleaned.  But  the  Mudgiri  ore  is  reduced 
to  an  iron-sand  by  hard  wooden  mallets,  and  the 
earthy  particles  washed  away,  and  is  then  filled 
into  the  small  furnace  with  15  times  its  bulk  of 
charcoal,  made  of  Ficus  Ibdica,  F.  racemosa,  and 


STENO  MALAYAXUS* 

other  gems,  .  .  .  and  trees  of  the  sort  which  bears 
the  nut  of  India.'  Departing  thence  after  twelve 
days,  he  arrived  at  a  port  on  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel,  where  the  red  sandal- wood  grows ;  and, 
after  a  long  stay,  departing  thence  in  another 
ship,  after  27  days  reached  Pegu  in  Lower  Indin. 
This  country  (Pegu)  is  distant  16  days'  journey 
by  land  from  another,  called  Ava,  in  which  grow 
rubies  and  many  other  precious  stones.    From 


F.  excelsa.     The  furnace  is  about  4  feet  high,  2^    Pegu,  where  he  suffered  many  and  great  troubles, 


he  set  sail  to  go  to  Malacca,  and,  after  being  at 
sea  25  days,  one  morning  found  himself  in  a  port 
of  Sumatra,  where  grows  pepper  io  considerable 
quantities,  silk,  long  pepper,  benzoin,  white  sandal- 


feet  at  bottom,  and  about  1^  feet  at  mouth,  which 

is  covered  with  an  open  eai^en  pot,  pierced  with 

holes  at  its  bottom,  like  a  colander ;  ten  seers  of 

charcoal  are  placed  at  the  bottom,  then  one  seer 

of  the  iron  -  sand,  over  which  again  five  more  |  wood,  and  many  other*  articles.     After  further 

seers  of  charcoal  are  placed  (the  furnace  having    and  greater  troubles  suffered  here,  he  took  ship 

l>een  previously  warmed).    The  materials  are  then  |  to  Cambay,  where,  after  six  months'  detention 

ignited,  and  the  fire  kept  up  from  below  without  ^  among  the  Maldives,  and  subsequent  shipwreck, 

intermission  for  three  hours,  by  two  men  blowing  j  he  at  length  arrived,  but  stripped  of  all  his  goods. 

two  common   blacksmith's  hand-bellows,  during    " ^i.:^^«  xi.^i.  n — u j._  j  ^^'    i. 

which  time  the  colander  has  been  filled  as  the 
material  sinks  till  seven  more  seers  of  iron- sand 
have  been  added,  with  their  due  proportion  of 
charcoal  The  whole  eight  seers  are  then  con- 
Hidered  to  be  in  a  proper  state  to  take  out,  which 


is  done  by  opening  the  hole  at  the  bottom,  when 
the  semi -molten  mass  is  withdrawn  by  large 
pincers  to  an  indentation  in  the  neighbouring 
rock,  where  it  is  beaten  with  the  same  wooden 
uiallcts  into  as  shapely  a  mass  as  time  will  admit 
of.  This  is  reheated  iii  a  forge  and  beaten  into 
four  rough  bars,  and  again  reheated  and  beaten  into 
bars  7  to  11  inches  long,  and  in  this  state  they  are 
fit  for  the  crucibles,  and  called  'gatti  murudu.' 
The  furnace  for  converting  them  into  steel  is 
merely  a  hole  in  the  groimd,  about  two  feet  deep, 
lined  with  red  clay,  the  greatest  diameter  being 
about  two  feet,  and  the  least  (which  is  about  nine 
inches  from  the  surface)  about  one  foot,  when  it 
is  gradually  sloped  out  in  the  form  of  a  skew-back 
to  receive  fourteen  crucibles  with  their  ends 
downwards,  which  are  ranged  round  it  in  the 
form  of  a  flat  arch.  Charcoal  is  put  below  and 
above,  and  when  ready  for  igniting,  the  charcoal 
appears  about  six  inches  or  so  above  the  ground, 
and  is  prevented  from  spreading  by  a  low  wall,  in 
the  rear  of  which  the  bellows  are  blown.  The 
charcoal  is  renewed  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to 
keep  the  crucibles  in  the  midst  of  a  carefully- 
regulated  heat,  which  is  kept  up  by  plying  the 
bellows  unremittingly  for  four  hours,  when  the 
firing  is  complete. — Major  Cuih,  Davidson,  AssUt- 
ant  Besident ;  M,  C.  C.  for  Ex,  of  1861 ;  Rohdt, 
MSS  ;  Mad.  Lit.  Journ. ;  M.  E.  J.  R, ;  Heyne. 

STEFANO,  HIEBONIMO  DI  SANTO,  a  Geno- 
ese, visited  India  about  1474-99  as  a  merchant. 
At  Cairo  he  laid  in  a  stock  of  coral  beads  and 
other  wares,  and  passed  down  the  Nile  to  Cane 
(Keneh),  from  which  he  travelled  by  land  through 
the  Egyptian  desert  for  seven  days  to  Cosir 
(CoBseir)  on  the  Red  Sea,  where  he  embarked  on 
)K>ard  a  ship,  which  in  25  days  carried  him  to 
Mazua  (Massouah)  off  the  country  of  Prester 
John ;  and  in  25  days  more,  during  which  he  saw 
plenty  of  boats  fishing  for  pearls,  to  Adem  (Aden) ; 
and  in  35  days  more  to  Calicui  *  We  found  that 
pepper  and  ginger  grew  here,  .  .  .  and  the  nut  of 
India'  (cocoanuta).  From  Calicut  he  sailed  in 
aaother  ship,  and  in  26  days  reached  Ceylon,  *■  in 
which  grow  cinnamon  trees,  .  .  .  many  precious 
feitones,  such  as  garnets,  jacinths,  cats'-eyea,  and 
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He  notices  that  Cambay  produced  lac  and  indigo. 
In  his  destitution  he  was  assisted  by  a  Moorish 
merchant  of  Alexandria  and  Damascus,  and  after 
a  time  proceeded  in  the  ship  of  a  sheriff  of 
Damascus  as  supercargo  to  Ormuz,  in  sailing  to 
which  place  from  Cambay  he  was  60  days  at  sea. 
From  Ormuz,  in  company  with  some  Armenian 
and  Azami  (Irak-Ajemi)  merchants,  he  travelled 
by  land  to  Shiraz,  Ispahan,  Kazan,  Sultaniyeh,  and 
to  Tauris;  whence  he  went  on  with  a  caravan, 
which  was  plundered  by  the  way,  to  Aleppo,  and 
finally  to  Tripoli  in  Syria, — India  in  the  Ibth  Cen- 
tury ;  Dr,  Birdwood  8  Records. 

STEGODON  ORIENTALIS.  Swinhoe,  Laige 
broken  masses  of  its  fossil  bones  are  obtained  in 
Sze-chuen,  Shan-tung,  and  Shen-si  in  China,  and 
are  called  Lung  kuU  or  dragon's  bones.  They  are 
powdered  and  levigated,  and  used  in  sperma- 
torrhoea. The  fossil  teeth  of  Stegodon  Sinensis, 
Oicen^  also,  are  called  Lung-cbi  or  dragon's  teeth. 
— Smith, 

STELLARIA  MEDIA.  Sm.  Kaaray  muntha 
kiray,  Tam.  One  of  the  Alsinaceae  or  chickweed 
tribe  of  plants.  S.  media  grows  on  the  Neil- 
gherries,  and  S.  triandra,  Wall.^  of  Nepal,  is  used 
by  the  natives  on  the  Neilgherries  as  a  pot-herb, 
eaten  alone  and  mixed  with  others ;  probably 
i  ntroduced .  — Jaffrey. 

STEMONOPORUS.  Thw,  A  genus  of  Ceylon 
trees.  The  S.  ncuminatus  is  a  large  tree  of  Ceylon 
in  the  Ambagamwa,  BaduUa,  and  Mahamahane- 
wera  districts,  at  no  great  elevation.  S.  affinis  is 
a  large  tree,  growing  in  the  Hunasgiria  district, 
at  an  elevation  of  4000  feet.  S.  canaliculatus,  a 
moderate-sized  tree,  of  the  Hinidun  and  Reigani 
corles,  at  no  great  elevation.  S.  Gardneri,  a 
great  forest  tree,  near  Adam's  Peak,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  5000  feet.  S.  lanceolatus  is  a  small 
tree  near  Ratnapura,  at  no  great  elevation.  S. 
Moonii,  near  Maturatte.  S.  nitidus,  at  Pasdoon 
corle,  a  middle-sized  tree,  at  no  great  elevation. 
Thwaites  also  mentions  S.  oblongifolius,  S.  petio- 
laris,  S.  reticulatus,  S.  rigidus,  and  S.  Wightii,  a 
great  tree,  the  Vateria  Ceylanica  of  Wight ;  and 
S.  apicalis  (the  Urandra  apicalis  in  Hooker's  Kew 
Journal  of  Botany),  is  a  great  tree  of  the  damp 
forests,  at  an  elevation  of  1000  to  2000  feet,  the 
Ooroo-kannoo  gass  of  the  Singhalese. — Thw,  p.  43 ; 
Beddonie^  FL  Sylv.  p.  99. 

STENO  MALAYANUS. 


Dolphinus  plumbeus,  Dustwnitr,  Cuif. 
D.  Malayanus,  Ltiton  apttd  Our. 


STEPHEGYNE  PARVIFOLIA. 


STERCULIA. 


Inhabits  tho  Malabar  coast  and  coasts  of 
Penang.  It  is  numerous  and  rather  heavy  in  its 
movements,  but  is  rarely  captured,  except  by 
chance  in  the  stake-nets.  It  eats  small  fishes, 
Clupea  and  Glyphisidon  ccelestinus.  Steno  fron- 
tanas  inhabits  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Pacific. — 
Cuvier, 

STEPHEGYNE  PARVIFOLIA.  Hooker/,  et 
Benihain,  This  is  a  large  deciduous  timber 
tree,  one  of  the  Kubiaceae,  the  Nauclea  parviflora 
of  Roxburgh.  Its  wood  is  light,  moderately  hard, 
of  a  pinkifih-brown  colour.  S.  diversifolia,  i/.,  is 
a  tree  of  Burma,  and  S.  tuberlosa,  i/.,  a  tree  of 
Ceylon. 

STERCULIACEiE,  an  order  of  plants  of  the 
E.  and  W.  Indies,  S.  America,  Mexico,  Mada- 
gascar, all  Southern  Asia,  and  New  Holland.  The 
order  comprises  82  genera,  and  upwards  of  100 
species.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs,  sometimes 
climbing  or  twining  plants,  and  are  all  remark- 
able for  the  abundance  of  their  mucilage  and  the 
tenacity  of  their  fibres. 

A.  Helicteres,  Schott  and  Endlicher, 
Isora  corylifolia,  Sch.  and  EndLy  all  India. 

I.  grewiufolia,  Endl.y  Timor. 

Keevesia  thyrsoidea,  Lindlty^  China. 

Helicteres  hirsuta,  Lour. ,  Cochin-China,  Malay  Arch. 

U.  angustifolia,  Xt/tn.,  China. 

U.  elongata,  Wall.,  Taong-Dong. 

H.  isora. 

H.  virgata,  Wall.,  China. 

H.  spicata. 

H.  pulchra,  WaJl.,  Burma. 

B.  Stercaliese,  Schott  and  Endlicher. 
Pterygota  Roxburghii,  Sch,  and  Endl.,  Sylhot,  Chit- 

tagong. 
Heritiera  minor,  Lam.,  Sunderbuns. 
H.  littoralif,  Ait.,  Mauritius,  Pen.  of  India. 
H.  fomcs. 
H.  papillo. 

H.  macrophylla,  Wall.,  Munipur. 
H.  acuminata,  WdU.,  hills  N.E.  of  Bengal. 
Triphaca  Africana,  Lour.^  Mosambique. 
Sterculia  foetida,  X.,  all  £.  Indies,  Moluccas. 
S.  villosa,  Boxb.y  India,  Hard  war  to  Jumna. 
S.  colorata. 
H.  Roxburghii. 

S.  guttata,  Boxb.j  Pen.  of  India. 
S.  la  ncese  folia,  Roxb.,  Khassya. 
S.  acerifolia,  Ounninghaniy  —  ? 
S.  pallens,  Wall.,  Nepal. 
S.  campanulata,  — ?  Khassya. 
S.  omata,  Wall.,  Burma. 
South wellia  balangbas,  Sch,  and  EndL,  China. 
S.  nobilis,  Sali^.,  India. 
S.  versicolor,  EndL,  Segain. 
S.  lanceolata,  EndL,  China. 
S.  coocinea,  —  ?  Sylhet,  Penang. 
S.  angustif olia,  —  ?  Nepal,  Penang. 
S.  parviflora,  O.  Don,  Tiperah,  Penang. 
Cavallium  urens,  L.,  Peninsula  of  India. 
C.  comosum,  Sch.  arid  EndL,  Amboyna. 
Hildegardia  populiflora,  Sch.  and  EndL,  Coromandel. 
H.  Candollii,  JEndL,  Timor. 
H.  macrophylla,  EndL,  Pondicherry. 
Brythropaii   Roxburgbiana,    Lindl.,    Pen.    of   India, 

Khassya,  Hardwar. 
Firmiana  platanifolia,  Sch,  and  EndL,  China,  Japan. 
Scaphium  Wallichii,  EndL,  Martaban. 
Dario  zibethinus,  L.,  Eastern  Archipelago. 
Oossampinus  Rumphii,  Sch.  and  EndL,  £.  Indies,  E. 

Arcnipelago. 
Salmalia  Alalabarica,  Sch.  and  Endl.,  all  India. 
S.  insignia,  Sch.  and  EndL,  Burma. 
Bonibax  ceiba,  L.,  East  and  West  Indies. 
Adansonia  digitata,  L.,  West  Africa,  all  India. 

D.  Bombeyeie,  D.  C. 
PenUpetes  phamicia,  L.,  all  East  Indies. 
Melhania  Hamiltoniana,  WtUi.,  Burma. 
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M.  abutiloidea,  Am.,  Peninsula  of  India. 

M.  incana,  Heyne,  Mysore. 

Pterospermum  suberifolium,  Lam.,  Ceylon,  Pen.   of 

India. 
P.  rubiginosum,  Heyne,  Courtallum. 
P.  cinnamomeum,  Kurz. 
P.  Heynianum,  Wall.,  Gingi,  Courtallam. 
P.  diversifolium,  BL 

P.  reticulatum,  W.  and  A.,  Pen.  of  India. 
P.  glabrescens,  W.  and  A. 
P.  acerifolium,  WiUde.,  Pen.  of  India,  Assam. 
P.  obtusifolium,  Wight,  Courtallum. 
P.  Javanicum,  Jungh. 
P.  aceroides,  WaU.,  Martaban. 
P.  lanceaefolium,  Rozh.,  Assam. 
P.  semisagittatum,  Buch. 
Astrapsea  Wallichii,  Lindl.,  Madagascar. 
Kydia  calycina,  Boxh.,  Pen.  of  India,  Nepal,  Hardwar 

to  Jumna. 
K.  glabrescens,  Matt. 
K.  fraterna,  Roxb.,  Circars. 

E.  Wallicheae,  D.  C. 
Wallichia  (^uinquelocularis,  —  ?  Puluey  Hills. 
W.  caryotoides,  Boxh, 

W.  densiiiora,  Marti  as. 

W.  disticha,  T.  And. 

W.  nana,  Oriff, 

W.  yomae,  Kurz, 

Eriolaena  Candollii,  Wall.,  Prome. 

E.  Wallichii,  D.  C,  Nepal. 

E.  Hookeriana,  W.  and  A. 

E.  quinquelooularis,  Wight. 

E.  spectabiiis.  Planch. 

E.  StocksiL 

F.  Byttnerese,  D.  C. 

Theobroma  cacao,  L.,  S.  America,  also  T.  Guianense, 

T.  bicolor,  T.  angustifolium. 
Abroma  augustum,  L.,  Penin.  of  India,  Moluoeas. 

A.  fastuosum,  Oasrtn.,  Timor,  N.  Holland. 
Guazuma  tomentosum,  H.  B.,  S.  America,  cultivated 

in  India. 
G.  idmifolium.  Lam,,  West  Indies. 
Commelyna    echinata,     Forst.,    Penang,     Singapore, 

Moluccas. 
C.  platyphylla,  Andr.,  Moluccas. 
Byttnera  herbacea,  Boxb.,  Circars,  Yellore,  Bombay. 

B.  pilosa,  Boxb.,  Sylhet. 

B.  aspera,  Colebrooke,  Sylhet,  Chittagong. 
Kleinhovia  hospita,  Linn.,  Penin.  of  India,   Penang, 

Moluccas. 
Actinophora  fragrans,  WeUL,  Mauritius. 

O.  Hermnnnies,  Jus$. 
Lochennia  supina,  Am.,  Peninsula  of  Indiik 
L.  corohorifolia,  Amott,  all  India. 
Visenia  velutina,  — ?  Java,  Mauritius. 
Waltheria  Indica,  Linn.,  Ceylon,  Pen.  of  India  and 
Malacca,  Bengal,  Dehra  Doon. 

—  Voigt, 

STERCULIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  oixier 
Sterculiaceie.  One  species,  the  Kun-nun-nii  of 
the  Burmese,  an  enormous  tree,  grows  at  Tavoy, 
as  also  does  another  species,  called  in  Tavoy  Thi- 
ka-doo.  One  species  in  Africa,  and  another  in 
India,  S.  foetida,  yields  a  tragacanth-like  gum. 
The  seeds  of  Sterculia  chicka  are  eaten  by  the 
Brazilians,  as  in  India  are  those  of  S.  balaoghas, 
S.  urens,  and  S.  foetida,  after  being  roasted.  A 
species  called  Kodalo  in  Telugu,  not  S.  foetida,  is 
a  tree  of  Ganjam  and  Gumsur ;  extreme  height,  39 
feet ;  circumference,d  feet;  and  height  from  ground 
to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  8  feet ; 
gives  a  light  wood,  used  for  planks,  doors,  boxes, 
and  scabbards ;  it  is  also  used  for  firewood,  being 
tolerably  plentiful.  Sterculia  ramosa,  S.  foetida^ 
S.  campanulata,  S.  piperifolia,  are  Tery  plentiful 
throughout  the  Pegu  province ;  they  yield  a  gum 
which  is  known  in  the  bazars  of  Bengid  under  the 
name  of  Kotheela.  Other  two  species,  S.  bidanghas 
and  S.  colorata,  are  not  so  plentifuL    This  gum  is 


STERCULIA  ACUMINATA. 


STERCULIA  URENS. 


probably  aoalogous  to  the  tragacanth,  which  Dr. 
Lindley  states  is  obtained  from  a  species  of  Ster- 
culia  at  Sierra  Leone. 

STERCULIA  ACUMINATA,  the  Kola  acnm- 
inata,  It  Br,,  is  the  Kola  nat  or  Congo  nut  tree  of 
AV.  Africa  and  the  Soudan,  Seneganibia,  Angola, 
In  Fezzan  they  sell  at  a  dollar  for  four  seeds. 
They  support  the  strength,  allay  inordinate  appe- 
tite, assuage  thirst,  promote  digestion,  and  render 
those  who  use  them  capable  of  prolonged  fatigue. 
It  should  be  introduced  into  India.  Quantities 
of  the  nut  are  carried  to  the  interior  of  Africa. 
Each  nut  of  the  Congo  variety  sells  for  100  cowries, 
and  2500  cowries  at  Rabba  on  the  Kevorra  value 
a  dollar  of  48.  4d.  Bitter  Kola  fruit  is  about  the 
size  of  a  peach,  rose-coloured,  and  very  pretty. 
The  bitter  Kola  nut  is  intensely  bitter,  not  astrin- 
gent like  common  Kola,  and  is  used  for  medicinal 
purposes. 
STERCULIA  ALATA.  Roxh, 
Bud'h's  Cocoanut.  I  Pterygota  Roxburghii, 

I  Sea,  and  Endl, 
Shaw-neo,  .  .  .  BuBM.  |  Dodelee  mara,  .  .  Can. 
Grows  to  an  immense  height  in  Canara  and 
Sunda  in  deep  ravines  and  sheltered  places  below 
the  ghats,  but  is  used  there  only  as  a  support  for 
pepper  vines.  The  wood  is  said  to  be  too  spongy 
for  spars,  for  which  its  height  and  straightness 
otherwise  well  fit  it.  It  is  a  handsome  tree  in  the 
Tenasserim  Provinces,  bearing  a  large  fruit,  whose 
winged  seeds  are  sometimes  eaten  by  the  natives. 
STERCULIA  BALANGHAS.  Linn,  Pin- 
po,  Chin.  A  tall  and  straight  tree  of  the  hotter 
}»art8  of  Ceylon,  common  in  the  forests  of  the 
Bombay  coast.  It  may  readily  be  distinguished 
at  certain  seasons  by  its  large  pink  fruit.  The 
wood  is  of  open  grain.  The  seeds  are  described 
by  Rumphius  as  being  roasted  and  eaten  by  the 
natives  of  Amboyna,  and  the  capsules  burned  for 
the  preparation  of  the  kusumbha  colouring  matter. 

STERCULIA  COLORATA.    Roxh, 
Bhai  ? DuKH.  |  Karaka,    .   DuKH.  ?  Tel. 

A  large  tree  of  the  Dekhan,  which  is  deciduous 
in  the  cold  season,  and  flowers  in  March  and 
April.  The  wood  is  said  to  be  useless.  Carpels 
of  a  bright  red,  somewhat  resembling  the  broad 
pod  of  a  pea  opened,  with  the  peas  adhering. 
The  tree  when  covered  with  them  has  a  strange 
appearance. 

STERCULIA  FCETIDA.    Linn, 
Jangli,  Badam,    .    Hind.  I  Kodrap-dnkkii,    .      Tam. 
Pinari  maram,      .     Tam.  | 

This  large  tree  is  very  common  in  the 
Central  Province  of  Ceylon,  and  grows  in  the 
Peninsula  of  India  generally,  but  chiefly  on  the 
western  coast,  in  Malabar  and  Mysore.  It  is 
comnion  on  the  hills  and  plains  of  British  Burma. 
In  Ceyk>n  its  wood  is  used  for  common  house- 
building purposes.  On  the  western  coast  and  in 
Mysore,  it  is  applied  to  a  number  of  useful  pur- 
poses ;  and  Dr.  Gibson  tells  us  that  it  is  used  as  a 
substitute  for  the  true  poon  spars  in  small  country 
vessels.  It  makes  a  good  avenue  tree.  In  the 
cells  of  this  fruit  there  are  contained  certain 
white  kernels  which  have  a  very  pleasant  taste, 
inter  camem  ossiculum  locatur  oblongo-rotundum 
naclenm  continens  candidum  amarodnlcem.  The 
flower  has  a  most  offensive  smell,  and  hence  the 
Tamil  name.  The  fruit  is  used  in  the  treatment 
of  gonorrhoea.  The  leaves  are  deemed  aperient, 
ax)d  a  decoction  of  th^  fruit  mucilaginous  and 


astringent.  The  seeds  are  oleaginous,  but  are 
deemed  unwholesome.  The  semi -solid  oil  obtained 
by  expression  from  the  seeds  of  this  large  jungle 
tree  is  thick  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  appears  to 
contain  a  large  percentage  of  stearine,  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  it  can  be  obtained  in  large  quantities. 
It  was  sent  to  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  from 
Bombay, 

STERCULIA  GUTTATA.    Roxh. 


Pi  maram,    .     .  *  . . 
Ramena  pa  marain, 


Tam, 


Kawillee  of  Animallay. 
Goldar,  ....  Dukh. 
Kukar,     ....  Mahr. 

A  large  erect  forest  tree  of  Ceylon,  Malabar, 
and  all  over  Southern  India.  Carpels  the  size  of  a 
large  apple,  three  or  more  growing  together,  of  a 
reddish  colour;  seeds  size  of  a  chesnUt,  roasted 
and  eaten  by  the  natives.  The  bark'of  the'younger 
parts  of  the  tree  abounds  with  very  strong,  white, 
flaxen  fibres,  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  Wynad 
manufacture  a  kind  of  coarse  cloth,  which  derives 
its  name  from  the  first  process  of  its  manufacture, 
viz.  the  chopping  the  bark  into,  small  pieces,  from 
auragoonoo,  to  cut.  It  is  not  usuid  to  make  use 
of  the  bark  until  the  tenth  year.  The  tree  is  then 
felled,  the  branches  lopped  off,  and  the  trunk  cut 
into  pieces  of  six  feet  long,  a  perpendicular 
incision  made  in  each  piece,  the  bark  opened  and 
taken  off  whole,  chopped,  washed,  ana  dried  in 
the  sun  ;  by  these  means,  and  without  any  further 
process,  it  is  fit  for  the  purposes  of  clothing. 

STERCULIA  MONOSPERMA.  Ventenat,  The 
S.  nobilis  of  R.  Brown,  a  middle-sized  spreading 
tree  of  China.  Its  seeds  and  those  of  S.  urceolata 
of  the  Moluccas,  are  roasted  and  eaten  as  chesnuts. 

STERCULIA  PARVIFLORA.  Roxh,  Ram- 
julparee,  Hind.  A  middle-sized  tree,  a  native  of 
the  hills  east  of  Tiperah.  It  is  abundant  in  the 
jungles  of  Ajmir. — Roxh, ;  Gen,  Med,  Top,  p.  202. 

STERCULIA  PLATANIFOLIA.  Tung,  Wu- 
tung,  Chin.  Ornamental,  shady,  large-leafed  tree 
of  China,  frequent  in  the  courtyards  of  houses  and 
temples.  The  seeds  are  oily,  and  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  cakes  eaten  at  the  autumnal 
festival  of  the  eighth  month.  The  leaves  and 
liber  make  a  hair- wash  and  a  soothing  lotion. 

STERCULIA  URENS.    Roxh. 


Bull? Bbno. 

Kur  katila,  Katira,  Hind. 
Kundol,  Kavali,      Mahb. 


Velle  butalle,  . 
Vellayputalli,  . 
Thabn,  KavaU, . 


Tam. 
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This  large  tree  is  a  native  of  Ceylon  and  of  most 
parts  of  India.  Its  peculiar  bark  looks  as  if 
painted  of  a  light  colour.  Wood  soft,  spongy, 
and  loose-grained,  only  fit  for  the  most  common 
purnoses.  Its  leaves  and  tender  branches  are 
used  in  certain  cattle  diseases.  The  leaves  when 
soaked  in  water  render  it  ropy  and  glutinous. 
The  bark  yields  the  Katila  gond  gum,  resembling 
tragacanth.  The  carpel  is  covered  with  rigid 
bristly  hairs,  which  puncture  like  the  Mucuna 
prurieus.  The  seeds  of  the  stinging  pods  are 
roasted  and  used  by  the  natives  as  an  article  of 
diet,  and  also  as  a  dainty.  Bark,  exceedingly 
astringent,  tinges  the  spittle  reddish.  Its  gum 
has  been  sent  to  London,  but  artists  did  not  find 
it  answer.  It  exudes  spontaneously  during  the 
hot  season,  in  large,  light-brown  or  white,  trans- 
parent tough  masses.  Immersed  in  water,  these 
swell  like  a  jelly,  but  do  not  dissolve  unless  by 
protracted  boiling.  Its  uses  are  very  limited.  The 
solution  is  not  adhesive.  The  want  of  adhesive- 
ness rendera  it  unsuitable  for  the  arts,  while  its 
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STERCULIA  VILLOSA. 


STEVENSON,  Reverend  J.,  D.D. 


difficult  solubility  renders  it  inferior  to  most  other 
gums  for  medicinal  purposes.  A  similar  gum, 
called  Kutira,  is  afforded  by  the  Cocblosperum 
gossypium. 

STEUCULIA  VILLOSA.    Rowh, 


Gul-kandar,  Euri,  Chen. 
Qul-bodla,  .  .  Hazaba. 
Oodhal,  Oodial,      .  Hind. 


Kurdula,  .  .  .  Mahr. 
Osha,  6od-gudala,  Sutlej. 
Magsu,     .   Sutlej,  Kavi. 


A  large  tree  of  the  Dekhan  and  in  the  moun- 
tainous countries  to  the  eastward  of  Beugal, 
common  in  many  places  in  the  outer  hills  of  the 
N.W.  Himalaya  to  3600  feet  or  more  up  to  the 
Indus,  and  occurs  in  the  Salt  Range.  It  has  a 
straight  trunk,  with  a  smooth,  bark,  leaves 
pahnated,  five  or  seven  lobed.  The  bark  can  be 
stripped  off  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the 
tree  with  the  greatest  facility,  and  fine  pliable 
ropes  may  be  made  from  the  inner  layers,  whilst 
the  outer  yield  coarser  ropes.  The  rope  is  very 
strong  and  very  lasting,  wet  doing  it  little  injury. 
In  Southern  India  elephant  ropes,  and  in  Bombay 
bagging,  are  made  of  it  In  Dehra  Doon  good 
paper  has  been  made  from  it. 

STERCULIA  WALLICHII. 
Wulena,  UlaD,BEAB.,RAV.  j  Kxai,   ....  Chenab. 

A  shrub  of  the  Panjab,  occasional  to  3500  feet 
— Drs.  Roxh.y  Ainslie,  Brandis^  Gibson^  Mason, 
Kiddell;  Wight  and  Amott;  C leghorn ;  Royle; 
McClelland ;  Stewart ;  W.  Ic, ;  Captains  Beddome, 
Drury^  Macdnnald;  Thomson  and  Mendis;  Rohde, 

STEREOSPERxMUM  CHELONOIDES.  W.Ic, 
Bignonia  chelonoides,  Linn, 


Vela-pathri, 

Kala-gora,  . 

Moka-yapa, . 


Tam. 
Tel. 
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Tha-koop-poo,  .    .  Burm. 

Padri, Hind. 

Padul,     ....  Mahe. 
Lomu-madalai  .    .  SiNOH. 

This,  though  not  a  lar^e,  is  a  very  handsome 
tree,  with  very  fragrant,  beautiful  pinkish  flowers. 
It  is  very  common  in  almost  all  the  forests  of  the 
Madras  Presidency  up  to  an  elevation  of  about 
8000  feet,  also  in  Ceylon,  Mysore,  Bombay, 
Bengal,  and  Burma.  The  wood  is  of  a  beautiful 
orange-yellow  colour,  close  and  even  grained, 
elastic  and  durable,  easily  worked,  and  gives  a 
smooth  glossy  surface.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  57 
to  60  pounds  unseasoned,  and  40  pounds  when 
seasoned ;  and  its  specific  gravity  is  *768. 
The  sapwood  is  rather  coarse-grained,  of  a 
brownish-white  colour,  and  not  durable.  The 
wood  is  much  used  in  house -building,  and  for  a 
variety  of  purposes  by  the  natives.  The  roots, 
leaves,  and  flowers  are  used  medicinally.  The 
wood  of  S.  fi mbriatum,  D.  C,  is  of  similar  structure. 
— Wight;  Gibson;  Brandis;  Beddome;  Gamble. 

STEREOSPEBMUM  SUAVEOLENS.  W,  Ic. 
Bignonia  suaveolens,  Roxb.  A  middle-sized  tree, 
with  pinnatic  leaves  and  panided  inflorescence, 
frequent  in  the  Walliar  jungles.  It  abounds  in 
the  Sunda  forests  in  Southern  India,  is  very  rare 
in  other  Bombay  forests,  bat  is  occasionally  found 
in  the  Eonkan,  near  temples,  where  it  has 
evidently  been  planted  for  the  sake  of  its  beautiful 
flowers.  The  wood  is  dark-coloured,  strong,  and 
serviceable ;  is  said  by  Dr.  Wight  to  be  elastic, 
and  fitted  for  making  bows.  It  grows  in  the 
sonth  of  Ceylon,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Buddh- 
ist temples.  Its  roots  are  much  valued  by  the 
Singhalese  as  « tonic  medicine,  and  they  attribute 
the  same  properties  and  give  the  same  name 
(Palol)  to  those  of  Spathodea  adenophylla,  which 
is  ocottsionaUy  found  in  gardens.— mV/A/ ;  Cleg- 
horn  ;  Gibson ;  M.  E.  J,  R, ;  Thnaites. 


STEREOSPEBMUM  XYLOCARPUM.  Btnth. 
Bignonia  xylocarpa,  Roxb.  A  deciduous  tree 
of  the  Dekhan ;  sap-wood  large,  grey ;  heart-wood 
brown-coloured,  very  hard. — Gamble. 

STERNINJE,  a  sub-family  of  web-footed,  long- 
winji^ed  birds,  known  as  sea  swallows  and  terns. 

Kivi, GoNi).  :  Mach-lonka  (fish 

Tehari,    ....  HiND.  |      matcher), .    .     .  Hisn. 
Ganga  cbil  ((langes  ;  Ramadaau,   .    .     .      Tel. 

kite),    ....      „       '  Samdrapu-kaka  (sea- 

,      crow),   ....       ,, 

Terns  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  ou 
the  wing,  and  always  seek  their  food  when  flying. 

i.  Marsh  Terns. 

Syloclielidon  caspius,  Latham^  Europe,  Aaia,  Africa. 

Syl.  strenua,  OouJd^  Australia. 

Gelochelidon  anglicus,  the  Sterna  anglica,  gali-billed 
tern,  inhabits  the  warmer  regions  of  the  old  world, 
extending  also  to  America,  Java,  and  is  common  in 
India. 

Hydrochelidon  Indica,  Stephens,  Earoi)e,  Asia,  Africa. 

ii.  River  Terns. 

Seena  aurauiia,  Grai/,  Ceylon,  Burma,  S.  China. 

Sterna  nirundo,  Linn.,  or  common  tern  of  Eurojie, 
Asia,  Africa,  S.  India,  Ceylon. 

St.  Javanica,  Horsf. ,  all  India. 

St.  paradisea,  Brunnieh,  or  Sterna  Dougidli,  roseate 
tern  of  Europe,  Ada,  Africa,  America,  Australia, 
coasts  of  India. 

St.  minuta,  2/irin.,i8  Stemula  minuta,  the  lesser  tern 
of  northern  hemisphere ;  replaced  in  South  America 
and  Australia  by  nearly  affined  species  ;  common 
on  the  west  coast  and  in  parts  of  ^uth  India. 

iii.  Sea  Terns. 
Thalasseus  cristatus,  Stephens,  Red  Sea  to  China  Sea. 
Th.  Bangalensis,  Lesson,  Red  Sea  to  Bay  of  Bengal. 

iv.  Oceanic  Terns. 
Onychoprion  meUnauohen,  Temm.,  Bay  of  Bengal  to 

Australia. 
O.  anasthaetus,  Scopoli,  Red  Sea,  Indian  Ocean. 
O.   serrata,  Forster,  Pacific  Islands. 
Anous  sfcolidus,  Linn.,  the  noddy. 
An.  tenuirostris,  Temm.,  white-headed  noddy,  Indian 

Ocean. 
Rynchops  albioolUs,  Sioainson,  all  India. 

— Jerdou. 

STERNOCERA  CHRTSIS.  Its  elytra  we  iue<l 
in  India  in  embroidering  muslin. 

STEVENSON,  Reverend  J.,  D.D.,  chaplain  of 
St.  Andre w^s  Church,  Bombay,  who  wrote  on 
the  Anti-Brahmanical  Worship  of  the  Hindus 
!  in  Lond.  As.  Trans,  vi.  i).  239,  viii.  p.  330 ;  on 
the  Mahrati  language,  ibid.  vii.  p.  81 ;  on  the 
Modern  Deities  worshipped  in  the  Dekhan,  ilml. 
p.  105 ;  on  the  Buddha  -  Vaishnavas  of  thi* 
Dekhan,  ibid.  p.  64;  on  the  Intermixture  of 
Buddhism  with  Brahuianism  in  the  Reli|don  of 
the  Hindus  of  the  Dekhan,  ibid.  p.  1 ;  Aoaljrett 
of  the  Ganesa  Puma,  ibid.  ziii.  p.  319 ;  Remarks 
on  the  Relation  between  the  Jain  and  Brahman- 
ical  Systems  of  Geography,  Bom.  As.  Tran&,  1847, 
ii.  p.  411;  on  Specimens  of  Sauraabtra  Coim 
found  near  Junir,  ibid.  p.  877 ;  on  the  Brahman- 
ical  Manner  of  Constructing  their  Images,  ibii. 
p.  396  ;  Translation  of  Buddha  Inscriptioos  near 
Nasik,  ibid.  p.  Ab'2 ;  Observations  on  the  Gram- 
roatical  Structure  of  the  Vernacular  Langaagies  of 
India,  ibid.,  1849,  i.  p.  171,  1850,  iv.  p.  1,  vL  pi 
I  196.  He  gave  some  comparative  lista  of  words  oi 
i  the  Indian  languages,  tracing  analogies  in  tht? 
I  Mongolian,  Celtic,  and  Hebrew  tonguea,  and  sail 
,  there  exists  a  great  resemblance  in  the  gram- 
I  matical  structure  of  the  chief  modem  langnage* 
I  in  the  north  and  in  the  south  of  India,  proa£s  of 
!  which  be  produced  from   the    Hindi,  Bengali, 
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Gajerati,  Mahrati  on  the  one  side,  aud  fi*om 
Telugu,  Carnatica,  Tninil,  and  Singhalese  on  the 
other.  He  thinks  that  there  is  more  agreement 
in  construction  with  the  Turkish  than  with  the 
Sanskrit,  so  that  he  believed  it  likely  that  the 
original  language  of  India  may  be  the  connecting 
link  between  what  the  Germans  have  called  the 
Indo-Germanic  family  and  the  Turki>h  family  of 
languages — Dr,  Biiist;  Max  Miiller's  Rep,  Brit, 
Ass.,  1847,  p.  331. 

STEWART,  CHARLES,  author  of  History  of 
Bengal  to  its  Conquest  by  the  English,  London 
1813;  also  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Oriental 
liibraryof  the  late  Tipu  Sultan,  with  Memoirs  of 
llyder  Ali. 

STEWART,  Lieutenant-Geneual  D.  M., 
K.C.B.,  Bart,  served  on  the  frontier  in  1854-55, 
was  Deputy  Assistant  Adjutant-General  at  the  siege 
of  Delhi,  and  Assistant  Adjutant- General  of  the 
army  at  the  siege  and  capture  of  Lucknow,  and 
throughout  the  subsequent  operations  in  Rohil- 
khand.  He  also  commanded  the  Bengal  Brigade 
iu  the  expedition  to  Abyssinia  in  1867-68,  was 
afterwards  (1872-78)  Chief  Commissioner  at  the 
Andaman  Islands,  commanded  the  Lahore  division, 
and  in  command  of  the  Kandahar  column  of 
operations  in  the  late  Afghan  campaign.  He  was 
several  times  mentioned  in  despatches,  was  created 


Yaksha  who  is  represented  in  the  Mahabharata  to 
have  changed  sexes  for  a  while  with  Sikhandivi, 
daughter  of  Drupada.-^Dou7«on. 

ST'HUPA.  Sansk.  a  Buddhist  tumulus  or 
tope,  a  mound,  burrow,  or  funeral  pile,  a  hemi- 
spherical shrine,  or  a  tumulus  erected  over  any  of 
the  sacred  relics  of  Buddha,  or  on  spots  conse- 
crated as  the  scenes  of  his  acts.  The  st'hupa  in  Pali 
becomes  stupo,  and  in  Anglo-Indian  phraseology 
tope.  We  thus  hear  constantly  of  the  Bhilsa 
topes,  and  the  Sarnath  and  the  Sanchi  topes. 
The  word  is  from  a  Sanskrit  root  to  heap,  to 
erect.  The  st'hupa  or  dagoba  or  topes  of  India  are 
monumental  shrines  or  receptacles  for  the  relics 
of  Buddha,  or  for  those  of  the  Sthavira  or 
patriarchs  of  the  sect,  or  to  commemorate 
some  historical  event  or  legend.  They  consist  of 
a  cylindrical  base  supporting  a  hemispiierical 
dome  called  the  garbha.  On  the  top  of  this  was 
placed  the  Tee,  a  square  stone  box,  usually  solid, 
covered  by  a  series  of  thin  slabs,  each  projecting 
over  the  one  below  it,  and  with  an  umbrella 
raised  over  the  whole.  General  Cunningham 
says  the  Pali  form  is  Thupo,  also  Thupa  or 
Thuva,  in  the  early  Aryan  inscriptions  from  the 
Pan  jab.  The  term  now  used  is  Thup  for  a 
tolerably  perfect  building,  and  Thupi  for  a  ruined 
mound.      The  great  st*hupa  or  Buddhist  monu- 


a  Baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  appointed  |  ment  of  Manikyala  was  first  made  known  by  the 

Commander-in-Chief  of  India.  journey  of  the  Honourable  Mountstuart  Elphin- 

ST'HALA.    Sansk.    Arid  or  dry  land,  which    stone,  and  has  since  been  explored  by  Generals 


in  the  vernacular  dialect  becomes  t^hul.  It  is 
the  converse  of  the  Greek  oasis,  denoting  tracts 
particularly  sterile.  Each  t'hul  of  the  Indian 
desert  has  its  distinct  denomination,  as  the  '  thul 
of  Kawur,'  the  *  t'hul  of  Goga,*  etc.  Maristhali, 
from  the  Sanskrit  Mri,  to  die,  and  St'hala,  is  a  name 
of  the  desert  of  Rajputana.  St'hali  devata  are 
deities  of  the  soil. 

ST'HAMBA  or  Lat,  Sansk.,  is  a  monolithic 
pillar  usually  erected  in  front  of  a  Hindu  temple, 
whether  Saiva,  Vaishnava,  Jaina,  or  Buddhist. 
They  are  of  all  ages,  from  B.C.  250  down  to  the 
most  recent  times.  The  Buddhist  st'hambas 
bear  the  wheel  representing  Dharma  or  law  or 
lions ;  the  Saiva  bear  a  trisula ;  the  Vaishnava  a 
figure  of  Garuda ;  and  the  Jaina  a  Chaumuktra  or 
fourfold  Tirthankara.  Some  of  the  finest  of 
Buddhist  lats  were  erected  by  Asoka,  and  bear  his 
edicts  or  other  inscriptions,  but  are  not  ap- 
I^rently  in  connection  with  any  temple  or  other 
structure,  or  if  so,  these  have  long  ago  perished. 
— Ferg.  and  Burg.  Cave  Temples  oj  India,  p.  174. 

ST'HAMBA  PUJA,  worship  of  the  temporary 
posts  erected  for  a  marriage. 

SPHANA.  Sansk.  A  place  or  station.  St'han, 
t'han,  st'hana,  stan,  istan,  or  estan,  added  to  the 
name  of  a  thing,  expresses  the  place  wherein  it 
abounds  or  is  contained ;  as  Gulistan,  a  flower- 
garden  or  bed  of  roses ;  Hindustan,  the  country 
of  the  Hindus ;  Negaristan,  a  cabinet  or  gallery 
of  pictures.  Stliana,  Sansk.,  the  Arm,  a  name 
of  Siva. — Ouaeley^s  Travels, 

STHAVIRA,  Sansk.,  or,  in  Pali,  Thero,  an 
elder  of  the  Buddhist  religion,  a  Buddhist  priest. 

STH^NANAM.  Sansk.,  Tam.,  Tel.  Bathing 
of  the  Hindus  as  a  religious  rite  of  purification. 
St'hnanam  abhiangana,  amongst  Hindus  a  cere- 
monial on  the  wedding  day,  when  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  are  anointed  with  oil. 

STHUNA-KARNA,  in    Hindu  mythology,  a 


Ventura  and  Court.  The  name  is  said  to  have 
been  derived  from  Raja  Man  or  Manik,  who  is 
said  to  have  erected  it.  The  pilgrim  Fa  Hian 
states  that  at  two  days'  journey  to  the  east  of 
Taxila  is  the  spot  where  Buddha  gave  his  body  to 
feed  a  starving  tiger.  But  Sung-yun  fixes  the 
scene  of  this  exploit  at  eight  days*  journey  to  the 
south-east  of  the  capital  of  Gandhara,  which  is  a 
very  exact  description  of  the  bearing  and  distance' 
of  Manikyala,  either  from  Peshawur  or  from 
Hashtnagar.  General  Cunningham  has  identified 
the  great  st'hupa  of  the  *  body -offering '  with  the 
monument  that  was  opened  by  General  Court, 
which,  according  to  the  inscription  found  inside, 
was  built  in  the  year  20,  during  the  reign  of  the 
great  Indo- Scythian  prince  Kanishka,  shortly 
before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  Mani- 
kyala was  therefore  one  of  the  most  famous 
places  in  the  Panjab  at  a  veiy  early  period ;  but 
he  thinks  that  it  must  have  been  the  site  of  a 
number  of  large  religious  establishments  rather 
than  that  of  a  great  city.  The  people  are  un- 
animous in  their  statements  that  the  city  was 
destroyed  by  fire  ;  and  this  belief,  whether  based 
on  tradition  or  conviction,  is  corroborated  by  the 
quantities  of  charcoal  and  ashes  which  are  found 
amongst  all  the  ruined  buildings.  It  was  also 
amply  confirmed  by  the  excavations  which  he 
maae  in  the  great  monastery  to  the  north  of 
General  Court's  tope.  He  found  the  plaster  of 
the  wdls  blackened  by  fire,  and  the  wrought 
blocks  of  kankar  limestone  turned  into  quicklime. 
The  pine  timbers  of  the  roofs  also  were  easily 
recognised  by  their  charred  fragments  and  ashes. 
General  Cunningham  discovered  nothing  during 
his  researches  that  offered  any  clue  to  the  pro- 
bable period  of  the  destruction  of  these  buildings ; 
but  as  this  part  of  the  country  had  fallen  into  the 
power  of  the  Kashmirian  kings  even  before  the 
time  of    Hiwen    Thsang,    he    was   inclined   to 
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attribute  their  destruction  rather  to  Brahmanical 
malignity  than  to  Muhammadan  intolerance. 
Vaisali  is  supposed  by  General  Cunningham  to 
lie  to  the  east  of  the  Gandak,  where  we  find  the 
TiUrtge  of- Besarh,  with  an  old  ruined  fort  which 
is  still  called  Hnja-Bisal-ka-garii,  or  the  fort  of 
Kaja  Visala,  who  was  the  reputed  founder  of  the 
ancient  Vaisali.  The  ruined  fort  of  Besarh  thus 
presents  such  a  perfect  coincidence  of  name, 
position,  and  dimensions  with  the  ancient  city  of 
v'^aisali,  tliat  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of 
their  identity.  In  one  of  the  Buddhist  legends 
quoted  by  Burnouf,  Buddha  proceeds  with  Annnda 
to  the  Chapala  st'hupa,  and,  seating  himself  under 
a  tree,  thus  addresses  his  disciple :  *  How  beauti- 
ful, 0  Ananda,  is  the  city  of  Vaisali,  the  land  of 
the  Vriji,'  etc. — Ferg,  and  Burg.  p.  18. 

STILLINGIA  SEBIFERA.   Willdc,  Midheaux. 


Sapium  sebiferum,  Roxb, 

Chelatpipal,    .     .  Beng. 

Mom  China,      .     .  „ 

Wu-kiu-muh,   .    .  Chin. 
Ya  kiu,    .... 


f> 


Croton  sebiferum,  Linn. 

Kiung-shu,  .  .  .  Chin. 
China  tallow  tree,  Eng. 
Pipal  yang,  .    .    .  Hind. 


The  Tallow. 
Kim-yix,  Mu-yu,  .    Chin.  |  Peh-yu,  Hiueh-yu,    Chin. 

It  receives  its  Chinese  name  from  the  fondness 
of  the  cow  for  its  leaves.  It  grows  nearly  all 
over.  China  and  Formosa,  and  has  been  intro- 
duced into  India.  Its  aspen-like  yellow  foliage 
becomes  of  a  brilliant  red  colour  in  autumn  and 
winter. .  The  three-seeded  berries  dehisce  when 
ripe,  disclosing  the  kernels  enveloped  with  the 
coat  of  vegetable  fat,  which  renders  the  tree  so 
valuable.  The  leaves  yield  a  black  dye  with 
sulphate  of  iron.  This  fatty  tallow  substance  is 
of  a  whitish  colour,  hard,  and  tasteless,  llie  ripe 
nuts  are  bruised,  and  the  pericarp  separated 
by  sifting.  They  are  then  steamed  in  wooden 
cylinders,  with  numerous  holes  in  the  bottoms, 
which  fit  upon  kettles  or  boilers.  The  tallow  is 
softened  by  this  process,  and  is  separated  from 
the  albumen  of  the  seeds  by  gently  beating  them 
with  stone  mallets,  after  which  the  tallow  is 
effectually  removed  by  sifting  the  mass  through 
hot  sieves.  The  tallow  still  contains  the  brown 
testa  of  the  seeds,  which  is  separated  by  pouring 
it  into  a  cylinder  made  up  of  straw  rings  laid  one 
on  top  of  the  other,  in  which  it  is  put  into  a  rude 
press,  and  the  tallow  is  squeezed  through  in  a 
pure  state.  A  pikul  of  seeds  (183J  lbs.)  yields 
from  20l  to'  30  catties  of  tallow, 'besides  the  oil 
which  id' obtained  from  the  albumen  by  fifrinding, 
steaming,  and  pressing  it  subsequently.  The 
vegetable  tallow  melts  at  104^,  and  is  composed 
mainly  of  tripalmitine.  To  make  candles,  it  is 
mixed  with  white  insect  wax  in  the  proportion  of 
three  mace  of  wax  to  ten  catties  of  the  tallow. 
The  candles  are  largely  used  in  Buddhist  cere- 
monies. In  China  the  average  price  is.  about 
eight  Mexican  dollars  per  pikul.  Cases  of  poison- 
ing in  Cliina  are  generally  treated  with  the 
tallow  or  the  oil  of  the  albumen,  but  the  latter 
generally  comes  up.  The  tallow  is  also  used  in 
ointments,  and  the  candle  refuse  as  suppositories. 
The  refuse  of  the  husks  and  seeds  is  used  as 
manure  for  the  tobacco  fields. — Smith,  Mat  Med. 
Chin. 

STINKING-AVOOD,  Eng.,  Chee  neb,  Burm., 
is  abundant  in  Tavoy  and  Mergui.  The  flowers 
have  an  intolerably  fetid,  sickening  smell ;  hence 
its  name.     It  is  used  by  the  Burmese  for  boxes, 


tables,  etc.,  and  is  a  long-fibred,  tough  wood 
when  new,  but  rots  readily.  The  stink  tree  of 
Ceylon  was  caUed  by  the  Dutch  Strnnt-hout,  and 
by  the  Singhalese  Urenne,  on  account  of  ita  dis- 
gusting cdour,  especially  in  the  thick  stem  and 
the  larger  branches,  resembling  that  of  human 
ordure.  Thunberg  says  the  tree  was  neiUier  the 
Anagyris  foetida  nor  the  Sterculia  foetida. — Capi. 
Vance ;  Thmiberg's  Tr.  iv.  p.  234. 

ST  I  PA,  a  genus  of  grasses  belonging  to  tlie 
tribe  Stipaceee.  Stipa  tenacissima,  the  esparto  of 
the  Spaniards,  the  halfa  of  Northern  Africa,  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  yields  a  sure 
crop,  independent  of  the  weather,  and  exempt 
from  the  attacks  of  locusts. 

STIZOLOBIUM  ALTISSIMUM.  Aesambean; 
Kalee  seem,  Dukh.  This  bean  is  grown  like  most 
others,  and  may  be  first  sown  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rains,  and  continued  during  the  cold 
season. — RiddelL 

STOCKS,  an  officer  of  the  Bombay  Medical 
Service,  an  eminent  botanist.  His  extremely 
valuable  collections  from  Sind  and  Balucfaistau 
amounted  to  about  1500  species.  He  was  Con- 
servator of  Forests  in  Sind,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  researches  in  the  flora  of  that 
region.  He  died  at  Cottingham  on  the  dOth 
August  1857,  aged  34.—-//.  et  T. ;  Bom.  As.  Tran^. 
il  p.  390 ;  Dr.  Buist. 

STOCQUELER,  J.  H.,  author  of  Fifteen 
Months'  Pilgrimage  through  Untrodden  Tracts  in 
Kurdistan  and  Persia,  1831-82.— i>r.  Buist 

STONE. 


Hajar,    ....    Arab. 
Steen,     .    .     Dan.,  Dut. 

Pierre Fa. 

Stein, Ger. 

Petros, Gr. 

Sang,  Pathar,     .     Hind. 
Pietra, It. 


LapLs, Lat. 

Piedra, Port. 

Kamen,     ....    Ru$. 

Piedra» Sp. 

Sten, Sw. 

Kai,  Kaller,    .     .     .   Tam. 
Taah,     -.     .     .     .      Tlbk. 


Stones  of  every  kind,  suitable  for  architecture, 
sculpture,  or  ornament,  are  obtainable  in  different 
parts  of  India,  as  the' red  sandstone  in  the  vicinity 
of  Dehli ;  the  slates,  limestones,*  and  marbles  of 
the  Nerbadda,  and  of  the  valleys  of.  the  Godavery 
and  Kistna;  basalt  and  basaltic  greenstones  are 
used  in  the  Hindu  temples;  and  the  marble  of 
Burma  is  largely  sculptured  for  the  figures  of 
Gautama;  the  Hubba  Hills,  near  Bhooj,  yield 
stone  which  is  employed  as  a  substitute  for  marble : 
soapstonc  is  founa  in  many  parts  of  Britfsh  India, 
Burma,  and  China,  and  is  carved  into  numerous 
figures  ;  the  sandstones  of  the  Kymore  range  are 
used  as  flagstones,  and  for  ornamental  purposes; 
the  millstones  of  Chynepore,  Sasseram,  Tilowllioo, 
and  Akbarpur,  are  famous;  the'Sone  causeway 
and  the  Koylwan  railway  bridge,  are  built  of 
the  dense  sandstone  of  Sasseram ;  little  quantities 
are  found  in  the  higher  portions  of  the  range, 
towards  Rohtas ;  but  the  best  stohe,  while  easily 
workable,  is  almost  as  hard  as  granite,  and  may  he 
had  of  any  colour,  viz.  white,  crystalline,  blue, 
grey,  and  all  shades  to  a  dark  I^ed. . ' 

Stone  implements  have  been  largely  found  in 
India'.  Chipped  flints,  agates,  jaspers,  and  chalce- 
donies have  been 'found  by  Lieut  Sweney  near 
Jubbulpur.  Others  of  flint  were  found  by  Mr. 
Blanford  near  Nagpur  and  near  lingoosagoor. 
Flint  (chert),  agate,  and  chalcedony  knives  re- 
sembling those  of  Mexico,  arrow-heads,  etc.,  were 
found  by  Surgeon  Primrose.  Stones  have  been 
used  for  recording  edicts,  laws,  and  moral  codes. 
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Mosefi  wrote  on  stone  tablets  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. In  the  Confucian  temple  at  Pekin  are  ten 
stones  shaped  like  drums,  on  each  of  which  are 
engraved  stanzas  of  poetrj.  These  stone  drums 
are  said  to  have  been  in  existence  since  the  days 
of  Yaou  and  Shun,  who  flourished,  the  former 
B.C.  2357,  and  the  latter  b.C.  2255.  The  king 
Asoka,  who  was  a  follower  of  Buddha,  had  bis 
edicts  engraved  on  rocks,  where  they  are  still  to 
be  seen. — Graify  p.  93.     See  Sculpture.. 

STONE -CUTTING.  The  seal -engraver's  wheel 
consists  of  a  light  frame  ballasted  below  to  keep  it 
firm,  with  two  uprights  about  eighteen  inches  in 
length  and  eight  inches  between.  Betwixt  the  two 
is  a  small  spindle.  This  turns  at  the  one  end  on  a 
screw  or  pivot,  sometimesof  cornelian;  the  shoulder 
is  kept  tn  its  place  by  a  neat  iron  clamp,  it  is  steadied 
by  a  piece  of  rag  wrapped  round  it,  and  enclosed 
in  the  collar.  The  spiudle  is  terminated  by  a  small 
spike  of  iron  of  about  an  inch  long,  ending  in  a 
little  circular  saw  or  button,  from  a  tenth  up  to 
half  an  inch  in  diameter.  To  this,  powdered 
corundum  mixed  with  oil  is  from  time  to  time 
applied,  while  it  is  spun  round  with  a  bow.  The 
engraver  holds  the  seal  up  betwixt  his  fingers  and 
thumb,  and  a  sweep  or  two  of  the  bow  causes  a 
inark  on  the  seal.  This  is  deepened  and  extended 
as  desired,  the  larger  discs  being  employed  for 
long  straight  strokes.  The  work  turned  out  is  by 
no  means  very  fine,  but  tlie  celerity  of  execution 
is  surpassing.  Diamond  dust  is  very  rarely  used  in 
India,  corundum  being  the  chief  material  employed 
ill  polishing  gem?,  marbles,  and  metals.  For 
sharpening  swords  or  burnishing  metal,  it  is 
generally  used  like  a  whetstone  or  burnisher ;  for 
polishing  gems,  it  is  either  made  up  into  a  lap 
with  lac  or  into  a  paste  with  oil  or  grease.  For 
polishing  marble  or  other  stone  it  is  used  in  two 
forms ;  the  first  of  these  is  a  cake  of  about  eight 
inches  long,  three  across,  and  two  deep.  This  is 
used  by  an  individual  in  the  hand.  For  heavier 
purposes,  a  cake  a  foot  square  or  so  is  employed, 
placed  in  a  frame.  Two  men  work  at  this,  and  the 
reducing  process  is  very  rapidly  accomplished  by 
it ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  file  with  a  lac  body  and  corun- 
dum teeth. .  The  diamonds  seen  amongst  native 
gentry  are  almost  all  cut  in  Europe,  and  the 
principal  gems  cut  in  India  are  the  lapis-lazuli, 
rubies,  emeralds,  opals,  garnets,  and  siliceous 
gems.  The  chief  articles  into  which  these  are 
wrought  are  paper-weights,  knife-handles,  minia- 
ture-sized cups  and  saucers,  tables  for  snuff-boxes, 
brooches,  necklaces,  bracelets,  pins,  buttons,  and 
studs.  The  polish  of  Cambay  stones  is  not  such  as 
pleases  the  eye  of  the  British  lapidary  ;  yet  they 
are  so  cheap  that  they  might  be  expected  to 
become  a  considemble  article  of  commerce.  They 
might  be  built  up  into  mosaics  for  work-tables, 
into  chess-boards,  and  other  elegant  articles  of 
furniture, — the  chief  part  of  the  work  being  per- 
formed here,  where  labour  is  cheap,  the  final  finish 
being  given  at  home.  The  Cambay  agates  equal 
the  linest  Scotch  pebbles  in  beauty ;  they  gener- 
ally exceed  them  in  size,  and  may  be  had  fur  a  mere 
fraction  of  the  price. 

Working  in  stone,  polishing  the  hardest  sur- 
faces, engraving  the  surfaces  with  imperishable 
records,  and  sculpturing  stone  into  various  forms, 
even  excavating  gigantic  temples  out  of  the  solid 
mountains,  are  branches  of  sculpture,  statuary, 
and  engraving  to  which  Hindus  have  paid  at- 


tention from  the  earliest  times;  and  their  struc- 
tures are  conspicuous  for  the  exquisite  polish 
and  glass-like  appearance  of  some  of  the  hardest 
rocks.  They  use  a  small  steel  chisel  and  an  iron 
mallet.  The  chisel,  in  length,  is  not  more  than 
six  inches,  and  it  tapers  to  a  round  point  tike 
a  pencil.  The  iron  mallet  does  not  weigh  more 
than  a  few  pounds.  It  has  a  head  fixed  on  at 
right  angles  to  the  handle,  with  only  one  striking 
face,-  which'isiformed  into  a  tolerably  dee^p  hollow, 
and 'lined' v^ith  lead.  With  such  simple  instru- 
ments they  formed,  fashioned,  and  scooped  the 
granite  ro'ck.which  forms  the  stupendous  fortress 
of  Dowlatabad,  and  '  excavated  the  wonderful 
cayems  of  EUora  and  Ajunta.  The  traces  of  the 
pointed '  chisel  are  still  visible  on  the  rocks  of 
Dowlatabad,  as  they  are  also  on  some  of  the  works 
of  Egypt*.  The  stone  having  been  brought  to  a 
smooth  surface,  it  is  next  dressed  with  water  in 
the  usual  way,  and  is  then  polished  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — A  block  of  granite,  of  considerable 
size,  is  rudely  fashioned  into  a  shape  like  the  end 
of  a  large  pestle.  The  lower  face  of  this  is 
hollowed  out  into  a  cavity,  and  this  is  filled  with 
a  mass  composed  of  pounded  corundum  stone, 
mixed  with  melted  lac.  This  block  is  moved  by 
means  of  two  sticks,  or  pieces  of  bamboo,  placed 
on  each  side  of  its  neck,  and  bound  together  by 
cords,  twisted  and  tightened  by  sticks.  The 
weight  of  the  whole  is  such  as  two  workmen  can 
easily  manage.  They  seat  themselves  upon,  or 
close  to,  the  stone  they  aro  to  polish,  and  by 
moving  the  block  backwards  and  forwards  be- 
tween them,  the  polish  is  given  by  the  friction  of 
the  mass  of  lac  and  corundum.  The  same  mate- 
rials are  employed  in  polishing  agate  beads  and 
bracelets,  elegantly  -  shaped  cupe,  or  models  of 
cannon.  The  agate  stones  are  first  fixed  on  a  steel 
spike,  and  there  roughly  rounded  with  an  iron 
hammer,  and  then  polished  with  a  composition  of 
lac  and  corundum  variously  applied.  The  holes 
are  bored  with  a  steel  drill,  tipped  with  a  small 
diamond.  Cups  and  saucers,  and  similar  hollow 
articles,  are  wrought,  according  to'  the  required 
external  shape,  on  the  steel  spike,  and  a  rough 
polish  given  on  the  rough  polishing-stones.  The 
cavity  is  formed  by  the  diamond-tipped  drill  to 
the  depth  of  one-fourth  of  an  inch  all  over  the 
space,  until  it  exhibits  a  honeycombed  appear- 
ance; the  prominent  places  round  the  holes  are 
then  chipped  away,  and  this  process  is  repeated 
until  the  depth  and  form  desired  are  obtained. 
They  are  then  polished  upon  prepared  moulds  of 
convex  forms,  and  of  the  same  composition  as  the 
polishing-plates  which  are  attached  to  the  turn- 
mg-whee). 

STONE- WORSHIP.  Stones  have  been  objects 
of  worship  of  all  nations,  and  are  largely  so  by  the 
Hindus,  generally  smeared  with  red  lead. 

Amongst  the  earliest  mention  of  this  form  of 
devotion  will  be  found  notices  in  several  parts  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  under  the  appellations  of 
images  and  groves,  but  these  are  very  obscure. 
The  Phoenicians  worshipped  a  deity  under  the 
form  of  an  unshaped  stone.  The  Arabs,  down 
to  the  time  of  Mahomed,  worshipped  a  black 
stone,  which  is  now  let  into  the  wall  of  the  Kaba. 
There  was  a  sacred  stone  in  Jura,  round  which 
the  people  used  to  move  deasil,  ue.  sunwise.  In 
some  of  the  Hebrides  the  people  attributed  oracular 
power  to  a  large  black  stone. 
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Baber  in  his  Memoirs,  p.  450,  describes  how,  in 
iho  battle  of  Jam,  at  sunrise,  the  magicians  set  to 
work  with  their  magic  stone  to  create  confusion 
amongst  the  Persians.  In  spite  of  three  centuries 
of  Muhammadan  teaching,  the  magic  stone  still 
keeps  up  its  reputation  among  the  nomades  of 
Central  Asia.  The  sirdar  (chief)  of  a  rauda  of 
Turkomans,  or  the  leader  of  a  Kirghiz  baranti,  to 
this  day  carries  it  carefully  with  him,  and  in  case 
of  the  deadly  bite  of  a  viper  or  a  scorpion,  its 
efficiency  is  valued  as  highly  as  that  of  a  fatiha 
prayer  from  the  Koran. 

Stonehenge  is  a  circle  of  stones  in  England,  of 
Buddhist  architecture,  and  is  own  brother  to  the 
circle  of  upright  stones  at  Amravati  on  the  Kistna, 
and  to  many  others  in  the  south  of  India.  The 
Stone  of  Destiny,  on  which  the  kings  of  Ireland 
were  crowned,  was  afterwards  taken  to  Scone,  and 
thence  carried  to  ^Vestminster,  and  placed  under 
the  old  coronation  chair,  where  it  still  remains. 
Seating  a  king  on  a  stone  seems  to  have  prevailed 
throughout  Europe  on  inauguration.  Monarchs  of 
Sweden  were  seated  upon  a  stone  placed  in  the 
centre  of  twelve  lesser  ones,  and  the  kings  of 
Denmark  were  crowned  in  a  similar  kind  of  circle. 
The  use  of  the  Inaugural  Stone  is  of  Canaanitish 
origin.  Abimelech  was  made  king  by  the  plain  of 
the  pillar  of  Shechem.  Jehoash  was  anointed  as 
he  stood  by  the  pillar,  as  the  manner  was.  The 
Gael  used  the  standing  stone,  which  was  tradi- 
tionally considered  a  supernatural  sacred  witness 
of  any  solemn  covenant,  and  especially  of  that 
between  an  elected  king  and  his  people.  Jack 
Cade  touched  London  stone,  and  exclaimed, '  Now 
is  Mortimer  lord  of  London  city !  ^  Amongst  the 
Irish,  the  inauguration  of  a  chief  was  celebrated 
at  a  stone  widi  the  impression  of  two  feet,  be- 
liered  to  be  the  size  of  the  feet  of  the  patriarch 
chieftain  who  first  acquired  the  territory.  Every 
great  tribe  had  its  installation  stone  and  other 
specialities,  such  as  sacred  trees,  and  rath -hills  or 
entrenched  places  of  meeting,  dedicated  to  the 
inaugural  rite.  Herodotus  shows  that  the  practice 
of  carving  the  impression  of  the  feet  of  mighty 
heroes  on  huge  stones  was  older  than  his  time,  as 
he  mentions  that  the  Scythians  showed  the  mark 
of  the  foot  of  Hercules  upon  a  rock.  Spenser,  the 
poet,  writes  that  some  of  the  stones  on  which  the 
cMef  lords  or  captains  of  the  clan  were  placed  had  a 
foot  engraven,  which  was  regarded  as  the  measure 


Bhnma  Deva,  literally  earth-god,  who  is  repre- 
sented by  a  shapeless  stone.  The  worahip  of 
stones  is  spread  over  all  parts  of  the  district 
from  Berar  to  the  extreme  east  of  Bustar,  and 
that  not  merely  among  the  Hinduized  aborigines, 
who  have  begun  to  honour  Kandoba,  etc.,  but 
among  the  rudest  and  most  savage  tribes.  He 
is  generally  adored  in  the  form  of  an  unshapely 
stone  covered  with  vermilion.  Two  rude  slave 
castes  in  Tulava,  in  Southern  India,  the  Bakadara 
and  Betadara,  worship  a  benevolent  deity  named 
Buta,  represented  by  a  stone  kept  in  every  house. 
Indeed,  m  every  part  of  Southern  India,  four  or 
five  stones  may  often  be  seen  in  the  ryot's  field, 
placed  in  a  row  and  daubed  with  red  paint,  which 
they  consider  as  guardians  of  the  field,  and  call 
the  five  Pandu.  Colonel  Forbes  Leslie  supposes 
that  this  red  paint  is  intended  to  represent  blood. 
The  god  of  each  Khond  village  is  represented  by 
three  stones.  Aerolites  are  worshipped  by  Hindus. 

Stones  are  reverenced  by  the  Karen;  their 
selection  of  them  is  fanciful.  At  Benkunat  in  the 
Lampong  country,  there  is  a  long  stone,  standing 
on  a  flat  one,  supposed  by  the  people  to  possess 
extraordinary  power  of  virtue.  It  is  reported  to 
have  been  once  thrown  down  into  the  water  and 
to  have  raised  itself  again  into  its  original  position, 
agitating  the  elements  at  the  same  time  with  a 
prodigious  storm.  To  approach  it  without  respect, 
they  believe  to  be  the  source  of  misfortune  to  the 
offender. 

The  shape  of  the  Polynesian  stones,  the  rever- 
ence paid  to  them,  their  decoration,  and  the  results 
expected  from  their  worship,  are  quite.in  accord- 
ance with  a  widely- spread  superstition.  Turner 
had  in  his  possession  several  smooth  stones  from 
the  New  Hebrides.  He  says  that  some  of  the  Poly- 
nesian stone  gods  were  supposed  to  cause  fecundity 
in  pigs.  Two  large  stones,  lying  at  the  bottom  of 
a  moat,  are  said  to  have  given  birth  to  Degei,  the 
supreme  god  of  Fiji.  In  all  instances,  an  addition 
to  objects  already  existing  was  expected  from  the 
Fiji  monoliths.  A  stone  near  Baw  existed,  which, 
whenever  a  lady  of  rank  at  the  Fiji  capital  was 
confined,  was  fabled  also  to  give  birth  to  a  little 
stone. — Gallon's  Vocation  Touristt,  p.  273 ;  Vam- 
hery^  Bokhara,  p.  299  ;  Lubbock's  Origin  of  CiriL 
pp.  207-210,  244. 

STONING  is  regarded  by  Semitic  races  as  the 
most  infamous  of  deaths.     It  is  the  rajm  of  the 


of  their  first  captain's  foot.  On  inauguration,  the  I  Arabs,  and  their  rajim  is  an  execrating  epithet  for 
new  chief  stood  thereon,  and  took  oath  to  preserve  i  the  devil.  One  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Haj  is 
all  the  former  customs  of  the  country  inviolable,  to  cast  stones  towards  Mount  Arafat,  an  act  ex- 
His  feet  were  placed  in  the  impression  while  the  '  pressive  of  their  utter  detestation  of  the  deviJ. 


heads  of  law  relating  to  the  clan  were  read  to  him. 

Stones  from  the  beds  of  Indian  rivers  are  the 
usual  gramma  devata  or  village  deities  of  the 
Hindus,  and  also  of  the  non- Aryan  castes,  who 
arc  not  permitted  to  enter  the  Hindu  temples. 
The  salagrama,  a  fossil  ammonite  from  the  Gan- 
dak  river,  is  worshipped  by  all  Vaishnava  Hindus. 

Stone  monoliths  are  erected  as  memorials  by 
the  Kol  and  Khassya  races.  In  Kanawar  villages 
in  the  Himalaya,  a  stone  is  set  up  as  a  pillar 
in  the  fields,  its  centre  and  top  smeared  with 
whitewash,  and  the  top  marked  with  five  finger- 
marks of  red  ochre ;  on  this  flowera  are  offered 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  field  In  S.  India, 
white  lime- washed  spKnten  of  stone,  tipped  with 
red,  are  placed  nnder  the  trees  in  a  ^rden  or 
field.    The  Asaga  of  Mysore  worship  a  god  called 
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Mavah,  .  .  . 
Su-hoh-hiang,  . 
Su-hoh-yu,  .  . 
Fung-hiang-chi, 
Peh-kiau-hiang, 


Arab. 
Chin. 


»} 


Styrax  broom,  .    .     Geil 

rTP<»|, Gb. 

Stomce, It. 

Styrax,    ....      Lat. 
Axumb«r,     ....  8p. 

A  gum-resin,  the  produce  of  Styrax  officinale, 
growing  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  Levant. 
It  is  usually  met  with  in  teare,  which  is  pure ;  and 
in  lumps  or  red  storax,  which  is  mixed  with  saw- 
dust and  other  impurities.  Storax  has  a  fragrant 
odour,  and  a  pleasant,  sub  -  acidulous,  slightly 
pungent,  and  aromatic  taste ;  it  is  of  a  reddish- 
brown  colour,  and  brittle. 

The  Chinese  names  refer  to  several  resinous  or 
balsamic  substances,  used  internally,  and  extern- 
ally in  plasters. 
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STORAX,  LIQUID. 

STORAX,  LIQUID,  Rose  malloes. 

Mayah,  Sailah,     .    Arab.  |  Rasa-mala, .     .    .  Malay. 
Sill&nu,      .    .    .  Hind.  ?  | 

liquid  storax  is  obtained  from  the  Liquidamber 
altingia.  It  is  more  or  less  opaque,  of  the  consist- 
ence of  birdlime,  greyish  colour,  warm  balsamic 
t.'iste,  and  peculiar  vanilla-like  odour,  if  pure. 
Small  quantities  are  imported  annually  into  India 
from  Suez  and  the  Arabian  Gulf  iu  skins ;  it  is 
re-exported  to  England  and  China  under  the 
designations  of  Rose  malloes  (Rasa-niala)  and 
^^illarus,  in  barrels  of  about  four  imperial  gallons' 
capacity  each. — Faulkner, 

STORKS.  Naturalists  arrange  storks  under  the 
family  Ciconidse,  tribe  Gultirostres,  and  the  genera 
Ciconia,  Leptoptilos,  and  Mycteria. 

The  storks  are  more  extensively  distributed  than 
the  cranes,  being  represented  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  except  in  North  America,  where  no  member 
of  the  group  occurs.  They  are  more  or  less  car- 
nivorous in  their  habits,  and  are  armed  with  a 
powerful  heak,  which  attains  its  largest  develop- 
ment in  the  adjutants  and  the  Balaeniceps.  The 
white  stork,  Ciconia  alba,  is  one  of  the  most 
familiarly  known  species  of  European  birds,  al- 
thoiigh  in  England  it  has,  from  the  changes 
effected  by  improved  agriculture,  become  com- 
paratively rare.  It  is  widely  distributed  through- 
out the  Old  World,  being  found  in  North  Africa, 
and  in  Asia  as  far  as  Bengal. 

The  species  of  the  East  Indies  are  as  under : — 

CHconia  alba,  Belong  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia. 

C.  leucocephala,  Omelin,  all  India,  Burma,  and  Archi- 
pelago. 

V.  nigra,  Linn.,  Northern  India,  Pan  jab,  Dekhnu. 

Leptoptilos  argala,  Linn.,  N.  and  N.E.  India,  Bengal, 
and  Hyderabad. 

L.  Javanica,  Hor^Held,  S.  India,  Bengal,  Assam,  Sylhet, 
Burma. 

Mycteria  Australis,  Share,  all  India,  Malayana,  Austra- 
lia. 

L.  argala  is  the  gigantic  stork  or  adjutant  bird 
of  Europeans ;  \u  Javanica,  the  small  adjutant  or 
hair-crested  fltork;  M.  Australis  is  the  black- 
jiecked  stork.  Ciconia  alba,  C.  leucocephala,  and 
C.  nigra  are  the  white,  white-necked,  and  black 
btorks.  ^Jerdon. 

STORM- WAVES  occur  on  some  part  or  other 
of  the  coasts  of  S.  India  every  few  years,  sweep- 
ing over  the  land  and  destroying  in  great  numbers 
the  people  and  their  cattle  ;  the  western  coast  of 
the  Peninsula  about  the  northern  part  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  the  eastern  part  about  Ma- 
sulipatam,  Yizagapatam,  and  Orissa,  and  the 
islands  of  the  Gangetic  Delta,  have  been  repeatedly 
overwhelmed. 

On  the  19th  May  1787,  the  sea  rose  nearly  15 
feet,  and  inundated  Coringa,  when  20,000  people 
and  500,000  cattle  perished.  Again,  in  1789, 
Coringa  was  deluged  by  three  enormous  waves, 
following  in  slow  succession,  the  third  of  them 
sweeping  everything  before  it.  See  Cyclone ; 
Delta. 

STRABO,  an  ancient  geographer  who  lived 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and  in 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  He  travelled 
between  Airmenia  and  Sard  mi  a,  and  from  the 
Black  Sea  to  Ethiopia,  and  was  the  author  of  some 
historical  works  ;  but  his  Geography  in  seventeen 
volumes  is  alone  extant.  It  treats  on  all  the  then 
known  world ;  amongst  other  parts,  of  the  south 
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of  Asia,  Ceylon,  and  India,  interspersed  with  many 
philosophical  remarks,  and  short  narratives  relating 
to  history  and  antiquities. 

STRAC  HEY.  Several  civil  and  military  officers 
of  this  name  have  added  to  our  knowledge  of 
British  India. 

Edward  Strachey,  Bengal  Civil  Service,  editor 
of  the  Bija  Ganita. 

Lt.-Col.  Henry  Strachey,  author  of  Narrative  of 
a  Journey  to  the  lakes  Cho-Lagan  or  Rakas  Tal, 
and  Clio-Mapan  or  Manasarowara,  and  the  Valley 
of  Pruang  in  Tibet  in  1846,  8vo,  Calcutta  1848 ; 
on  the  Frontier  of  Karoaon  and  Garhwal.  He  men- 
tions that  Manasarowara  discharges  its  waters 
through  a  gravel  bank  into  Rakas  Tal,  which 
again  sends  off  a  tributary  to  the  Sutlej. 

Sir  John  and  General  Richard  Strachey  wrote 
jointly  on  the  Finances  and  Public  Works  of  India 
for  1869  to  1881. 

General  Richard  Strachey,  an  officer  of  the  Ben- 
gal Engineers,  wrote  on  the  Pliysical  Geography 
of  the  Provinces  of  Garhwal  and  Kamaon,  in 
the  Himalaya  Moimtains,  in  Lond.  Geo.  Trans., 
1851,  xxi.  57 ;  on  the  Glaciers  of  the  Pindur  and 
Kuphinee  Rivers,  in  the  Kamaon  Himalayas,  Edin. 
New  Phil.  Jour.,  1847-48,  xliv.  108 ;  A  Trip  to  the 
Niti  Pass,  1849,  in  Bl.  As.  Trans.,  1850 ;  on  the 
Snow  Line  of  the  Himalayas,  ibid.,  1849,  xviii. 
287 ;  Notes  on  Investigations  near  Kamaon,  ibid., 
240 ;  Geography  of  Kamaon,  ibid.,  1851 ;  Horary 
Barometrical  Observations  at  11,0<J0  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea;  On  the  Tertiary  Formations 
of  the  Himalayas,  Rep.  Brit  As.,  1851.  He  was 
appointed  by  the  Indian  Government  to  make  a 
scientific  survey  of  the  province  of  Kamaon,  and 
was  occupied  on  the  task  about  two  years,  during 
which  time,  in  addition  to  the  important  investi- 
gations in  physical  science  which  occupied  his 
attention,  he  thoroughly  explored  the  flora  of  the 
province,  carefully  noting;  the  range  of  each  species. 
He  was  joined  by  Mr.  Winterbottom  in  1848,  and 
they  travelled  together  in  Tibet.  Their  joint 
collections,  amounting  to  2000  species,  were  distri- 
buted in  1852-53  to  the  Hookerian  Herbarium, 
the  British  Museum,  the  Linnsean  Society,  and 
some  foreign  museums. — B.  As,  Soc.  J,,  1848; 
Dr.  Buist ;  British  Miuieum, 

STRACH I A  GEOMETRIC  A,  a  bug  of  a  yellow- 
ish coffee  colour,  but  marked  with  grey  and  orange 
on  the  upper  side,  found  at  Badulla  in  Ceylon. 
It  feeds  upon  the  juice  of  the  young  coffee  berries, 
3  per  cent,  or  more  of  which  were  siiid  to  have 
suffered  from  it.  It  is  allied  to  the  green  or  fetid 
bug,  but  though  it  may  occasionauy  cause  de- 
struction, there  is  no  fear  of  it  ever  becoming 
a  serious  nuisance. 

STRAIT  OF  JUBAL,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Gulf  of  Suez,  50  miles  broad,  extends  from  Ras 
Muhammad  to  Tur  Harbour. — Findlay. 

STRAIT  OF  SUNDA,  one  of  the  great  portals  of 
the  Eastern  Archipelago,  is  63  miles  wide  between 
the  south-western  extremity  of  Sumatra  and  Java 
Head,  but  the  main  strait  is  narrowed  to  51 
miles  by  Princes  Island.  The  most  eastern  rock 
is  lat  6''  44'  13"  S.,  and  long.  1^  36'  20"  W.— 
Findlay, 

STRAITS  OF  BANCA  is  rather  more  than  100 
miles  long,  and  in  the  narrowest  part  seven 
miles  from  shore  to  shore.  The  Straits  of  Banca, 
between  that  island  and  Sumatra,  is  the  moat 
frequented  iu  the  Indian  Seas. 
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STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS,  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  include  under 
one  government,  Penang,  Province  AVellesley, 
the  Ding  Dings,  Malacca,  and  Singapore,  and  were 
incorporated  in  one  Administration  in  1826.  These 
settlements  ceased  to  be  connected  with  India  on 
1st  February  1867,  when  they  became  a  Crown 
colony.    The  inhabitants  in  1871  were  returned — 

Singapore,  .     .     .    97,111    Penang  and  Province 
Malacca,      .    .     .    77,756        Wellesley,    .     .  133,230 

The  census  taken  in  1881  gives  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  Straits  Settlements  as  423,384,  of 
wliich  1656  are  resident  Europeans  and  Americans, 
174,327  Chinese,  238,066  Malays  and  other 
Asiatics,  316  Jews  and  Armenians,  and  6904 
p]urasiana.  A  rapid  increase  is  taking  place  in 
the  actual  numbers  of  Chinese,  as  well  as  in  the 
proportion  they  bear  to  the  whole  population ; 
and  it  is  remarked  that  the  numbers  of  Chinese 
women,  though  still  only  127  in  the  1000,  has 
increased  in  the  last  ten  years.  In  1871  the  pro- 
portion was  107  per  1000. 

The  inhabitants  of  Malacca  and  Province  Welles- 
ley  consist  chiefly  of  Malays  and  Chinese,  with 
scarcely  civilised  tribes  of  Jakun,  Binua,  and 
Semang. 

Penang  is  a  beautifully- wooded  island,  situated 
at  the  north-westem  entrance  of  the  Straits  of 
Malacca,  or  in  about  lat  b°  25'  N.,  and  long.  100° 
21'  E.,  and  is  about  13^  miles  long,  with  an  ex- 
treme breadth  of  10  miles,  containing  an  area  of 
nearly  70,000  acres. 

Penang  was  obtained  in  1786  by  treaty  from  the 
king  of  Quedah;  and  fourteen  years  later,  Pro- 
vince Wellesley  was  ceded  by  the  same  prince. 
In  1881,  its  population,  with  Province  Wellesley, 
numbered  190,597,  viz.  Malays,  84,724  ;  Chinese, 
67,502 ;  Tamils,  25,094;  Europeans  and  Eurasians, 
2271 ;  Arabs,  574  ;  Armenians  and  Jews,  each  32. 

Malacca  has  a  sea  frontage  of  forty-three  miles, 
with  a  depth  of  ten  to  twenty-eight  miles.  The 
town  is  in  lat  2''  16'  N.  Its  population,  93,579. 
Amongst  them,  Malays,  67,488 ;  Chinese,  19,741 ; 
Europeans,  40 ;  Eurasians,  2213. 

Mfdacca,  conquered  by  Albuquerque  for  the 
PortugtHese  about  1515,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  but 
was  taken  by  the  British  in  1795.  They  kept  it 
until,  in  1818,  it  was  redelivered  to  the  Dutch 
ulider  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  but 
it  again  reverted  to  the  British  by  the  treaty  of 
1824. 

Singapore  island  is  twenty-four  miles  long  by 
fourteen  broad,  and  contains  an  area  of  206  square 
miles.  The  town  is  in  lat.  1^  17'  N.,  and  long. 
103*'  51'  E.  Singapore  has  never  changed  Euro- 
pean owners.  In  1819,  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  then 
governor  of  Fort  Marlborough,  or  Bencoolen,  in 
Sumatra,  who  had  been  long  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  the  position,  took  formal  possession 
of  the  then  nearly  uninhabited  island.  Popula- 
tion, 139,208.  Amongst  others,  Chinese,  86,766  ; 
Malays,  22,114;  Europeans,  with  military,  and 
Eurasians,  5862. 

Province  Wellesley  is  on  the  mainland  of  the 
peninsula,  immediately  opposite  Penang,  the  water 
dividing  them  being  about  three  miles  broad  at 
the  narrowest  point  It  runs  from  north  to  south 
twenty-five  miles,  varying  in  breadth  from  four 
to  eleven  miles,  and  containing  an  area  of  15,000 
acres. 


STRAMONIUM,  Thorn  apple. 

MaBil,  Methel,  .     .  Arab.  |  Datura,    ....  HiND. 
Jouz  mafli],    .     .    .     ,,        |  Datura  stramonium,  Lat. 

These  names  are  given  to  several  species  of 
Datura ;  all  parts  are  poisonous.  The  leaves  are 
used  in  asthma,  for  smoking. 

STRANGE,  Sir  THOMAS,  Judge  of  the  High 
Courts  of  Madras  and  Bengal,  and  his  son,  Thomas 
Lumsden  Strange,  Judge  of  the  Sadr  Adawlat 
Court  of  Madras,  authors  of  books  on  Hindu 
Law ;  that  of  the  son,  called  a  Digest  of  Hindu 
Laws,  was  compiled  partly  from  the  smaller  work 
on  the  same  subject  by  his  father,  and  partly  from 
other  eminent  authorities,  but  amplified  and  eluci- 
dated by  his  own  investigations. 

STRANGERS*  HOME  FOR  ASIATICS  was 
established  in  London  in  1859.  It  offers  to 
Indian  sailors  and  other  orientals,  a  comfortable 
and  respectable  lodging,  with  wholesome  food,  at 
a  cost  which  shall  render  the  institution  self- 
supporting.  Each  lodger  is  to  pay  not  less  than 
88.  per  week,  for  which  the  lodger  will  be  supplied 
with  three  meals  a  day,  medical  attendance,  batl.s, 
washing,  etc.  Arrangements  have  been  made  to 
take  charge  of  their  money  and  other  property, 
to  make  remittances  to  their  families  and  friencLs, 
to  give  them  advice,  and  afford  them  information, 
to  protect  them  from  imposition,  to  procure  them 
employment  in  vessels. 

STRAW. 


Tibn,  Kasb,  Alaf, .  Arab. 

Straa, Dan. 

Stroo, Dot. 

Faille, Fr. 

Stroh, Ger. 

Pi-al,     ....     Hind. 


Paglia, It. 

Palha,    ....      Port. 
Soloma,      ....  Ki'^ 

Paja, Sp. 

Stra, Sw. 

Sap, TCRK. 


Straw  is  used  for  tiiatch,  for  the  forage  i»f 
horned  cattle,  for  veneering  in  Japan,  and  for 
straw-plait  for  the  bonnets  of  the  women  of 
Europe. 

STRAWBERRY  is  the  English  name  of  the 
plant  and  fruit  of  species  of  Fragaria,  of  which 
there  are  many, — 

F.  Bonariensis,  Juu.,  Baenos  Ayres. 
F.  Chilenais,  Ekrh.y  South  America. 
F.  collina,  —  7  Switzerland,  Germany,  hill  straw- 
berry. 
F.  elatior,  Ehrh,^  America,  hautboy. 
F.  grandiflora,  Ehrh,^  Sarinam. 
F.  Indica,  Andr.,  mountaina  of  India. 
F.  majaufea,  —  ?  France. 
F.  monophylla,  Duchesne. 
F.  nuhicola,  TTa/^,  Himalaya. 
F.  Roxburghii,  W.  and  A.,  Khassya,  Assam. 
F.  vesca,  Linn,,  cultivated. 
F.  Yirginiana,  JAnn.,  North  America. 

Species  occur  in  India  both  wild  and  cultivated  ; 
F.  Chilensis,  Ehrh.^  the  Chili  strawberry,  was 
broujfht  from  South  America.  F.  collina  is  al«o 
an  introduced  plant.  F.  elatior,  Ehrh.,  is  the 
hautboy  strawberry  from  America ;  and  F.  grandi- 
flora and  F.  majaufea  are  also  known,  as  also  K. 
Roxburghii,  W.  and  A.^  the  F.  Indica  and  Malay 
of  Roxburgh,  which  has  also  been  classed  with 
Duchesnea  and  Potentilla,  meowing  in  the  Neil- 
gherries,  Dehra  Doon,  and  Kamaon. 

Fragaria  vesca,  Linn, 


Paljor,    .    .    .    Ohenab. 
Wild  strawberry,    .   Eno. 
Wood  strawberry,  .      ,, 
Kanxar,    .    .    .  Jhblum. 
Ingrach,  Yan,    .  Kanoba. 


Tash,  ....  Kamqra. 
Fragi),  .....  Lat. 
Banan,  also  Miuri]ii,RAVi. 
Bana-phal,  Sutlei. 

Tawai,    •     Trans-Ikdcs. 
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This  grows  wild  in  most  parts  of  the  Panjab 
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STRUTHlONIDiE. 


Himalaya,  fjrom  4000  to  12,000  feet.  The  fruit 
is  excellent  when  gathered  dry,  but  is  largely 
improved  by  cultivation.    It  is  cultivated  by  Euro- 

Eeans  and  market  gardeners,  and  in  the  Bombay 
^ekhan  a  bed  of  a  few  square  yards  brings  in 
from  £15  to  £20  the  season.  In  Bangalore,  it  is 
grown  abundantly.  The  strawberry  plant  multi- 
plies itself  from  runners  and  suckers ;  thn  old 
plant,  after  it  has  ceased  bearing,  throwing 
them  out  In  the  Dekhan,  as  soon  as  the  rains 
have  set  in,  these  runners  may  be  removed  into  a 
nursery-bed,  for  their  being  more  easily  looked 
after,  and  should  have  the  space  of  9  or  10  inches 
allowed  between  them ;  they  will  throw  out  other 
runners,  the  whole  of  which  may  be  separated 
and  transplanted  at  the  proper  senson.  Tbey 
t!)rive  best  in  a  light  soil  with  good  old  stable  and 
vegetable  manure  at  first,  and  as  soon  as  they 
show  a  disposition  to  flower,  may  have  old  goats^ 
or  sheep's  manure  added  around  each  plant,  a 
couple  of  double  liandfuls  being  sufficient.  In  no 
part  of  the  Dekhan  should  the  plants  be  put  out 
for  fruiting  before  the  close  of  the  rains,  the 
latter  part  of  September  being  quite  early  enough. 
Suckers  planted  for  experiment  at  the  commence- 
ment of  August,  grew  to  a  good  size,  and  did 
nothing  for  ten  or  twelve  weeks  but  throw  out 
suckers,  which  were  continually  removed,  but, 
after  all,  fruited  badly.  The  finest  and  most  prolific 
crop  was  got  from  suckers  put  out  in  the  begin- 
ning of  October.  Some  strawberries  were  gathered 
ill  November  from  the  plants  put  out  in  August, 
but  they  were  so  few  as  in  no  way  to  induce  a  trial 
of  the  experiment  again.  Varieties  can  only  be 
procured  from  seed;  and  to  procure  the  seed, 
select  the  finest  ripe  fruit,  rub  it  on  a  sheet  of 
paper,  and  dry  it.  When  the  rains  commence, 
soak  the  seed  in  water,  reject  all  that  float,  the 
remainder  sow  in  baskets  in  a  light  loam,  when 
they  will  be  fit  to  remove  in  about  six  weeks,  and 
should  be  put  in  other  baskets  four  or  five  inches 
apart,  and  taken  care  of  until  ready  to  be  trans- 
planted into  the  beds  where  they  are  to  remain. 
As  these  plants  throw  out  suckers  very  fast,  they 
must  be  constantly  looked  after,  and  removed. 
They  will  commence  bearing  in  six  nionths  from 
the  time  of  sowing  the  seed.  As  soon  as  the  rains 
have  ceased,  put  the  suckers  that  have  rooted  into 
square  beds,  each  not  less  than  one  foot  apart, 
five  in  a  row  ;  this  will  give  twenty -five  in  each 
bed, — as  many  as  can  be  easily  looked  after  and 
gathered  without  trampling  on  the  bed,  and 
thereby  injuring  the  plants.  When  tl\e  earth  is  of 
a  clayey  consistence.  Dr.  Riddell  has  seen  the 
strawberry  cultivated  on  ridges.  Some  think  this 
is  a  good  plan,  but  he  prefers  the  beds.  It  is 
bometimes  necessary,  in  consequence  of  flooding 
the  beds,  to  put  tiles  under  the  fruit  to  keep  it 
clean,  but  it  also  attracts  the  notice  of  the  birds. 
If  straw  or  grass  be  used,  then  the  chances  are 
that  white  nnts  destroy  the  plants.  This  it  is  that 
makes  some  persons  prefer  the  ridge  system  of 
growing,  as  they  say  the  fruit  is  cleaner  in  con- 
sequence. Fine  fruit  may  be  grown  either 
way ;  and  if  on  ridges,  the  same  distance  must  be 
allowel  between  the  plants  as  in  beds,  and  even 
in  the  latter  the  plants  may  be  put  on  raised  cones 
of  earth.  The  conmion  vegetable  manure  is  all 
that  is  required  at  first  until  near  flowering,  when 
a  handful  ortwo  of  goats'  or  sheep's  dung  should 
be  put  round  the  plant,  opening  the  earth,  and 


scraping  it  together.  Water  during  the  evenini; 
and  very  early  in  the  morning. — Dr.s.  Jiirdwood, 
Cleghnm^  Stewarts  Riddell^  Hooker^  and  Hogg, 

STRI-HARIKOTTAH  MUTTAH,  a  small  forest 
tract  on  the  north  of  Madras. 

STRIPERMATUR  or  Sri  Perumbudur,  lat.  12° 
58'  N.,  and  long.  79°  66'  E.,  in  the  Camatic,  27 
miles  west  of  Madras  ;  properly  Sripermatur. 

STRIVIGUNTUM,  an  anicut  across  the  Tam- 
brapurney  river,  in  Tinnevelly,  about  16  miles 
from  tlie  sea,  provides  irrigation  for  32,000  acres. 
Tliere  are  other  seven  anicnts  across  the  bed  of 
the  river. 

STR0BILANTHE3,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Acanthaceae,  which  grow  in  the  Khass}'a 
Hills,  Nepal,  Nagpur,  and  Ceylon.  In  Ceylon, 
species  of  Strobilanthes,  the  Nillu  plant,  are  used 
as  sticks  to  put  in  mud  walls.  Fourteen  species 
of  Strobilanthes  grow  abundantly  in  the  moun- 
tain ranges  of  Ceylon.  The  golunda  mts  feed  on 
the  seeds,  also  the  jungle-fowl,  whose  eyes  are  suid 
to  become  affected  from  it. — Tennenl's  Ceylon, 
p.  30 ;  Fergiixson, 

STROMBOSIA  CEYLANICA.     Gardn, 
Sphserocaryaleprosa,  2>a^z.  j      S.  Javanica,  jTAi?. 

A  large  timber  tree  of  Ceylon  aud  the  Canara 
Ghats.  The  wood  is  white  and  durable.  S. 
Javauica,  Blume^  a  closely-allied  species. — Bed- 
dome^  FL  Sylv. 

STRUTHIOXID.E,  the  Ostrich  family. 

Strutho-camclos,  . 


Naam,  Naamab.    .   Abab. 
Th.irud-jemmei,  .      ,, 
Autruche,    ....    Fr. 
Strausse,     .    .    .      Ger. 


Geb. 
.  It. 
.  Lat. 
Pers. 


Struzzo,  Struzzulo, 
Struthio  camelus, 
Shutr-murgh,  .    . 

A  family  of  birds  of  great  size,  which  may  be 
thus  shown, — 

Fam.  I.  Struthionidse. 
a.  Struthioninss. 

Struthio  camelas,  Africa. 

Khea  Americana,  Rep.  Argentine. 

R.  macrorhyncha,  Rep.  Argentine. 

R.  Darwini,  Patagonin. 
6.  Casuariine. 

GaauariuB  galeatus,  Ceram. 

C.  bicarunculatus,  Aru. 

C.  Kanpi,  Salawatty,  New  Guinea. 

C.  uniappendiculatus,  — ? 

C.  Bennettii,  New  Britain. 

C.  AuBtralis,  New  Holland. 

Fam.  n.  Apterygidae. 
Apteryx  AnstraliB,  New  Zealand. 
A.  Mantelli,  New  Zealand. 
A.  Owenii,  New  Zealand. 
A.  maxima,  New  Zealand. 

The  distribution  throughout  the  world  of  the 
struthious  birds  has  this  peculiarity,  that  eac'i 
region  which  they  inhabit  has  a  separate  form. 
The  ostrich  is  found  only  in  Africa,  the  threo 
known  species  of  rhea  only  in  S.  America,  the 
emu  only  in  Australasia,  and  the  cassowaries 
only  in  the  Moluccas  and  adjacent  islands. 

The  common  cassowary  is  Casuarius  galeatus ; 
Kaups  cassowary  is  Casuarius  Kaupi.  Casso- 
waries are  usually  wild  and  difficult  to  manage, 
and  very  rarely  breed  in  captivity.  The  male 
takes  sole  charge  of  the  duties  of  incubation. 

The  common  cassowary  is  only  found  in  Ceram, 
is  replaced  in  the  Aru  Islands  by  another  species 
(the  Casuarius  bicarunculatus).  distinguished  by 
having  the  caruncles  on  the  throat  widely  separ- 
ated, and  in  Northern  Australia  by  a  third  species. 
Kaup's  cassowary  is  peculiar  to  New  Guinea,  where 
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STRYCHNOS. 


STRYCHNOS  SANCTI  IGNATlf. 


a  second  species  of  the  genus,  with  ouly  a  single 
throat-wattle  (C.  uniappeudiculatus),  also  occurs. 

The  southern  apteryx  is  A.  Australis,  Man- 
tell's  apteryx  is  A.  Mantelli,  and  Owen's  apteryx, 
A.  Ovvenii.     See  Ostrich. 

STRYCHNOS,  a  genus  of  tropical  plants.  S. 
colubrina,  Linn.,  in  the  hot,  drier  parts  of 
Ceylon ;  S.  minor,  Blume^  at  an  elevation  of 
nOOO  feet,  Ceylon  ;  S.  nux  vomica.  S.  bicirrhosa, 
Lesch.j  is  a  native  of  Tanjore ;  S.  lucida,  R.  Br., 
n  from  tropical  New  Holland ;  S.  Madagascar- 
icnsis,  Pel.  T/i.,  is  of  Madagascar ;  S.  axillaris  is 
of  the  Khassya  Hills,  and  S.  monogynus,  Roxb.y 
in  Sylhet.  ^tovjc^os  was  a  name  applied  by  Theo- 
phrastus  and  Dioscorides  to  a  kind  of  nightshade, 
but  adopted  by  Linnsens  for  this  genus  of  the 
Apocynacese.  One  species  is  used  in  ordeals  at 
Gaboon,  in  Africa,  under  the  name  of  Cusa  or 
Icaja,  and  at  Cape  Lopez  it  is  called  M'boundu. 
It  grows  in  swampy  places  to  the  height  of  4  to 
()  feet  The  active  principle  is  contained  in  the 
red  bark  of  the  root,  which  is  scraped  off  and 
steeped  in  about  a  quart  of  water,  and  when  the 
water  has  acquired  a  reddish  colour,  the  poison  is 
ready.  S.  laurina,  WalL,  grows  at  Galle,  Kome- 
galle,  and  other  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Ceylon. 
S.  cinnamomifolia,  Thw.,  Atta  -kirindi  -  wei, 
Singhalese,  a  native  of  Ceylon,  growing  in  the 
Hantani  district,  at  an  elevation  of  3000  feet. 
S.  Gaultheriana,  of  Cochin-China,  is  employed 
in  cases  of  leprosy  and  hydrophobia. — Eng,  Cyc. ; 
Thw.  En,  PL ;  Thw.  Nature. 

STRYCHNOS  COLUBRINA.  L.  Snake-wood. 


Kuchila  luta,  .  .  Beng. 
Bois  de  couleuvre,  .  Fr. 
Lignum  colubrinum,  Lat. 


Modira  kaniram,  Maleal. 
Pao-de -cobra,  .  .  Poet. 
Naga  musadi,    .    .     Tel. 


A  scandent  plant  with  a  stem  often  8  to  12 
inches  in  diameter,  growing  in  the  hot,  drier  parts 
of  Ceylon,  and  in  Malabar,  Konkan,  Coromandel, 
and  Khassya.  The  wood  is  of  a  light-grey  colour, 
hard,  and  intensely  bitter.  That  of  the  root  is 
deemed  a  remedy  for  the  bite  of  the  cobra  capella ; 
but  several  woods  have,  however,  received  the 
appellation  of  Bois  decouleuvre  (Lignum  colubri- 
num), viz.  the  Ophyoxylon  eerpentiuum  in  Am- 
boyna,  the  Ophiorhiza  niungos  in  Java,  Polygala 
senega  in  North  America,  etc.,  all  for  their  sup- 
posed virtues  as  antidotes  to  snake  poison.  A 
very  large  proportionate  quantity  of  strychnine 
exists  in  the  wood  of  this  root — 0  SL  ;  Eng,  Cyc, ; 
Thto,  Ennm, ;  Roxb, 

STRYCHNOS  LIGUSTRINA. 


.A  middling-sized  tree,  w^ith  a  short,  crooked 
trunk,  which  grows  in  the  East  Indies.  The  seed 
is  inodorous,  but  its  taste  insupportably  acrid  and 
bitter.  It  is  very  difficult  to  reduce  the  seeds  to 
powder ;  they  must  be  firet  rasped,  the  raspings 
steeped  in  mucilage,  then  dried  and  powdered ;  or 
the  raspings  should  be  exposed  to  the  steam  of 
water  for  an  hour,  then  stove- dried,  and  powdered 
in  a  covered  mortar.  The  bark  is  of  an  ash-gr«-y 
colour ;  is  known  to  the  European  druggists  under 
the  name  of  the  ^  false  angustura.'  Dr.  O'Shaugfa- 
nessy  found  the  bark  commonly  sold  in  Calcutta 
under  the  name  of  Rohun,  and  substituted  for  the 
harmless  bark  of  the  Soymida  febrifuga.  It  acts 
as  a  powerful  exciter  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  as  a 
!  tonic.  By  Europeans  it  is  principally  used  iu 
paralysis  and  neuralgia,  also  in  muscular  tremo!S 
and  incontinence  of  urine ;  and  natives  of  Inlia 
are  now  using  strychnine  as  an  excitatory  agenr. 
The  pulp  of  the  poisonous  fruits  are  the  favourite 
food  of  the  Buceros  Malabaricus  horn  bill,  and  other 
birds.  The  hard  and  durable  wood  is  used  for 
many  purposes  by  the  natives.  It  is  exceedingly 
bitter,  particularly  that  of  the  root,  which  is  used 
in  intermitting  fevers,  and  in  cases  of  venomous 
snake-bites,  when  that  of  Naga  musini,  8.  colu- 
brina, cannot  be  ha  1.  The  seeds  are  employed  in 
distillation  of  country  spirits,  to  render  them  more 
intoxicating.  Its  timber  is  strong  and  close- 
grained,  but  never  of  large  size ;  wood  hard,  and 
of  a  white  or  ash  colour,  streaked  with  white ; 
specific  gravity,  0*706.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  52 
lbs.  It  is  used  for  ploughshares,  cart  wheels,  in 
Travancore  for  making  cots,  and  is  adapted  for 
fancy  work  and  cabinet-making.  It  fumiahes  one 
of  the  snake-woods  of  commerce.  Iron  tools  are 
sharpened  on  blocks  of  this  wood.  \Yhite  ants 
will  not  touch  it — 0*Sh, ;  Roylc ;  Roxb, 

STRYCHNOS  POTATORUM.     Linn, 


Cnju-alar, 
Ciiju-nassi, 


Malay. 


>i 


Caju-badaira  pail  or 
laut Malay. 


A  tree  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  resembling 
the  orange  tree ;  berries  globose,  yellowish-green, 
two  to  eight  seeded.  This  yields  the  Lignum 
colubrinum  of  Timor. — O'Sh,  p.  443. 

STRYCHNOS  MINOR.     Blume, 

Var,  a,  S.  parviflora,  Benth,  p.  341. 

Grows  in  the  warmer  parta  of  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  in  the  Central  Province,  up  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  6000  feet.— rAw. 

VOMICA.    Linn. 
Lignum  colubrinum,   Lat. 
Jhar-katchura,      .  Mahr. 
Yesha-mushti  bijum,  San. 
Kulaka,  Kutaka,  .    .   „ 
Kudaka  domatta  ?  SiNGH. 
Gada-kadooroo,    .     .    „ 
Tetti-cotay  maram,   Tam. 
Mnsadi,  Mushti,  .    .  Tel. 


STRYCHNOS  NUX 

Khanek-ul-kalb, 

.  Arab. 

Falos  mahi,  .    . 

•       i> 

Khaboung,  .     . 

.  BURM. 

Kha  gyee  ?    .     . 

»» 

Caniram,      .     . 

.     Can. 

Snake- wood  tree, 

.     Eno. 

Poiaon-nut,  .     . 

*          ii 

Kuchila, .     .     . 

.  Hind. 

Induga,  ....  Beng. 

Kha*boung,      .     .  BrRM. 

YiB-kyie,      ...  „ 

Chil-binj-ka-jhar,  Dukh. 

Clearing  nut  tree,  .  Eng. 

Nirraul,  Kirmuli,  Hind. 

Kataka,  ....  Sansk. 


Ingivi,     ....  SiKGH. 
Tettan  kotte  maram,  Tam. 
Tettan  parel  maimm,    „ 
Indupn  chetta,Iiiduga,TEL 

Katakamu, 

Chilla  giuja  chettu,   .     ,, 
Kotoko,  ....  Urita. 


This  tree  grows  in  the  drier  parts  of  Ceylon, 
is  found  in  various  parts  of  India,  and  grows  to  a 
larger  size  than  the  S.  nux  vomica,  but  scarcer. 
It  has  shining  fruit,  which  is  black  when  ripe.  It 
attains  a  height  of  from  15  to  60  feet  The  Eng- 
lish name  is  derived  from  the  property  in  the 
seeds  of  purifying  muddy  water,  being  con- 
stantly used  for  that  purpose  by  the  natives,  who 
rub  the  inside  of  their  brass  pots  with  them.  The 
impurities  very  soon  fall  to  the  bottom.  The 
nature  of  the  action  has  not  been  clearly  ascer- 
tained. It  probably  depends  on  astringency  in 
the  fruit  The  fruit  is  used  medicinally.  Pulp, 
when  ripe,  eaten  by  the  natives,  llie  entire 
plant  is  destitute  of  the  poisonous  ingredients  of 
the  other  species.  This  seed  can  often  be  obtaine<l 
when  aliun  cannot  be  procured.  The  natives  never 
drink  clear  well  water  if  they  can  get  pond  or 
river  water,  which  is  always  more  or  leas  impure. 
— Drs,  Roxb.y  Wight ^  Gibson,  Cleghom :  Captain 
Macdonald, 

STRYCHNOS  SANCTI  IGNATII.    Berg. 
Ignatia  aroara,  Linn, 
St.  Ignatius'  bean,     £kq.  |  Papeeta,     .    .    .    HiHD. 
A  branching  tree,  a  native  of  tlie  PhQippine 
4C 


STRYCHNOS  TIEUTE. 


STYLIDIUM  BEGOKIFOLIUM. 


Islands,  with  seeds  an  inch  1od|?,  the  size  of  a    Africa,  Azores,  is  common  in  the  Himala3ra,  and 
large  olive.     According  to  the  analysis  of  Pelletier  I  N.  India,  Kashmir,  Afghanistan,  etc.,  as  in  Britain. 


and  Gaventon,  these  bc^ans  contain  igasurate 
(strychnate)  of  strychnia,  wax,  concrete  oil,  yel- 
low colouring  matter,  green  starch,  bassorine,  and 
vegetable  fibre.  The  strychnine  is  present  in 
three  times  the  quantity  of  that  in  S.  nux  yomica 
nut«,  but  there  is  no  brucine.  Its  activity  is  con- 
sequently very  great,  its  uses  the  same  as  those 
of  nux  vomica.  In  small  doses  they  are  said  to 
purge ;  they  are  an  efficacious  vermifuge.  When 
given  in  over-doses,  the  symptoms  are  those  of 
pisoning  by  strychnia,  as  vertigo,  convulsions, 
etc.,  and  the  remedy  used  for  these  effects  is 
lemonade  in  large  quantities,  which  is  said  to 
afford  relief  speedily. — Eng,  Cyc, ;  OSk, 

STRYCHXOS  TIEUTE.    LescK 

Tietti,  Tiette,     .     .     Jav. 


Ypo,   ....  Celebes. 
I 'pas  tjeute,  Tshellik,  Jav. 


Antiar, 


If 


Robalo,     .     . 

.    .  Port. 

Osetr,       .     . 

.    .     Rus. 

Bsturion, 

.      •      .    oP. 

Has  elliptical,  acuminate,  3-nerveil,  glabrous 
leaves,  and  simple  tendrils,  which  are  thickened 
opposite  the  solitary  leaves.  This  plant  is  a 
climbing  shrub,  a  nntive  of  Java,  and  is  said  to 
be  the  true  Upas  tree  of  that  country.  It  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  poisonous  species  of  the 
genus,  and  yields  the  greatest  quantity  of  Btrych- 
nui.  The  root  is  called  Upas  raja,  but  another 
Upas  tree  of  Java  is  the  Antiaris  toxicaria,  and 
several  oUier  plants  are  called  Upas.  The  natives 
of  Java  prepare  from  this  species  one  of  the 
poisons  that  are  used  for  producing  death  by 
arrow  wounds. — O^Sk.  /  Eng.  Cyc, 

STURGEON. 
Stor,  .    .  Dan.,  Ger.,  Sw. 

Steur, DUT. 

EsturgeoD,    ....  Fr. 
•Storione, It. 

The  Sturionidffi  family  of  fishes  belong  to  the 
section  Chondropterygii.  Four  genera  are  con- 
tained in  this  family, — Accipenser,  Spatularia, 
Chtmsera,  and  Collorhynchus.  The  sturgeon,  Acci- 
penser sturio,  ranges  Uirough  the  seas  of  the  coasts 
of  Europe,  and  is  largely  captured  by  the  Rus- 
sians in  the  Gaspian  Sea.  Its  swim  or  sound  fur- 
nishes the  best  isinglass  of  commerce.  The  sturgeon 
of  the  Borysthenes  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
as  large  fish  without  prickly  bones,  called  antacsei, 
gx)d  for  pickling ;  and,  according  to  Professor 
Uawlinson,  caviare  also  was  known  to  the  Greeks. 
The  common  sturgeon  (Accipenser  sturio,  Linn,) 
U  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  mouths  of  English 
rivers.  It  is  of  an  elongated  form,  and  has  the 
body  protected  by  numerous  indurated  plates ; 
the  tail  is  forked,  and  the  upper  lobe  is  the  largest, 
as  in  the  sharks. — Ettg.  Cyc, ;  Ytde,  Cathay, 

STURNID^E,  the  starling  family  of  birds,  which 
naturalists  arrange  into  the  Sturninse,  the  star- 
lings or  mynas  ;  the  Lamprotominse,  gloesy  mynas 
or  grakles;  the  Buphaginse  or  ox-peckers;  the 
Quiscalinffi  or  boat-tails;  the  Icterinse  or  hang- 
nests  ;  and  the  Agelaii)»  or  maizes.  The  Sturninse, 
I^amprotoniinse,  and  BuphagiiiSB  are  peculiar  to 
the  Old  World.  In  tlie  E.  Indies,  the  more 
frequently  occurring  genera  and  species  of  the 
faouly  are  as  uuder : — 

Fam,  Sturnidae.    Stib-Fam,  Stununae. 

Stumus  vulgaris,  Linn.^  common  starling. 


St.  splenduB,  Temm. 

Nakshi-telia,    .    .   Hind. 
Tilgiri,  .    .    .  Kashmir. 

The  glossy  black    starling   of  Europe,  Asia, 


St.  Indieui,  Hodgs. 
Telia  maina,     .     .    HiND. 
TUora, „ 


Stumus  uuicolor,  Marm..^  of  Sardinia,  Barbary, 
etc.,  is  very  distinct,  and  much  less  bright  in  its 
glosses  than  the  common  starling.  It  is  said  by 
Adams  to  be  common  in  Sind,  the  Panjab,  and 
Kashmir. 

Sturnus  cineraceus,  Temm.,  Japan. 

Stumopastor  contra.  Linn,^  pied  starling. 
St.  Capensifl,  Linn,  |      Pastor  jail,  Honf. 


Ablaka-gosalik, 
Guia-leggra, 


Bbno. 


Ablak-maina,    .    .  Hind. 
Venda  gorinka,      .     Tel. 


Found  throughout  a  consideiable  part  of  India, 
but  absent  in  the  S.  and  S.W. 

Sturnopastor  superciliaris,  Blyth. 
Pastor  roseus,  Linn.,  the  rose-coloured  starling, 
of  nil  India  and  Burma. 
P.  jalla,  Horsf.,  Malayana. 
P.  tricolor,  Hor^f,,  Java. 
P.  temporalis,  Wagkr,  China. 

Acridotheres  tristis,  Linn.,  the  common  myoa. 
Gracula  gryllivora,  Daudi.  \  Mina  tristoides,  JSodg, 


Salonka,  ....  Maur. 
Goranka,  Gorinka, .    Tel. 


Gilgila,  ....  Hind. 
Bard  I  maina,  .  .  Nepal. 
Lali, Sind. 


Salik,  Bhat-salik,  Beno. 
Gorwantera,  .  .  .  Can. 
Benini,  Saloo,  Ghut.-Nag. 

All  the  head,  the  crest,  neck,  and  breast  glossy 
black.  It  occurs  all  over  India  and  Burma.  It 
was  introduced  from  the  Mauritius  into  India  to 
destroy  the  grasshoppers. 

Acridotheres  ginginianus,  Latham. 
Tardus  ginginianus,  Lath.    P.  Mahrattensis,  Royle. 
Pastor  gregicohis,  Hodg. 

Gang-salik,   .    .     .  Beng. 
Kam-salik,    ...        „ 
Bank  myna,      .     .     £n6. 
Ganga  maina,    .     .  Hind. 

Occurs  from  Afghanistan  and  the  Himalaya 
southwards  to  the  Ncrbadda. 

Acridotheres  fuscus,  Wagler. 
A.  griseus,  Blyth.  Mama  cristatelloides,  Hod. 

Pastor  Mahrattensis, S^A¥«.     Gracula  cristatella,  Svnd, 

Jhont-salik,  .     .     ,  Beng.  l  Jhonti  maina,  .     .    HiNM). 
Pahari  maina,  .     .  Hind.  | 

Occurs  in  hilly  and  jungly  districts  throughout 
India,  Nepal,  Assam,  and  Burma. 

Acridotheres  cristatellus,  —  ?  China. 
Acridotheres  Javanicus,  Cahanis,  Java. 
Temenuchus  pagodarum,  Gmelin. 


Pastor  nigriceps,  Hvdg. 
Maina  sylvestris,  Hodg. 

Monghir  pawi,   .  ,  Beng. 

Pabiyapawi,      .  .       ,, 

Brahmany  myna,  .    £ng. 

Popoya  maina,  .  .  Hind. 


Turduspagodarum,  Gmd. 


Bahmani  mninn, 
Papata  pariki,  . 
RsLwanati,  .  . 
Papata  gorruki, 


Hind. 
Tam. 

.  .  ^ ,     -     Tel. 

Occurs  throughout  all  India.  It  is  the  Llack- 
headed  myna. 

Temenuchus  Malabaricus,  Gmelin^  is  the  Pastor 
caniceps,  and  T.  Blythii,  Hodgson,  the  Pawi  of 
Bengal. 

Temenuchus  Blythii,  Jerdon^  the  white-headed 
myna  of  the  Malabar  forests,  and  other  six  species 
of  Further  India. 

Saraglossa  spiloptera,  Vigors,  of  Western 
Himalaya. 

Eulabes  religiosa,  Linn.,  hill  myna,  of  S.  India, 
Coorg,  Wynad,  and  Malabar. 

Eulabes  intermedia.  A,  Hay,  the  Nepal  hill 
myna,  of  N.  India. — Blyth ;  Jerdon,    See  Starling{>. 

STYLIDIUM  BEGONIFOLIUM.    R,  Br. 
S.  Ghinense,  Lour.         \  Marlea  begonifolia,  Hoa^. 

Khassya  Hills,  extending  northwards  beyond 
30°  of  N.  lat. ;  middle-sized,  white,  with  liu*ge 
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STYLOCORYNE  WEBERA. 


SUBAKTAGIN. 


yellow  anthers,  from  March  and  April  to  July  and 
August.     Timber  employed  by  the  natives  in  the 
construction  of  their  houses. — Voigt. 
STYLOCORYNE  WEBERA.    A,  Rich. 

Webera  oorymbosa,  WiUd. 
Canthium  coiymbosum, 
Pera. 


Kommi  chettu, 
Bomma  papata, 


Tel. 


If 


Rondeletia  Asiatica,  Linn, 
Cupia  corymbosa,  2>.  C, 
Tarenna  Zeylanica,  Ocertn. 
Konda  papata,  .     .     Tbl. 


¥rettily  marked,  and  much  esteemed  by  the  natives, 
he  tree  is  met  with  on  the  Godavery.     Its  leaves 
and  fruit  are  used  in  medicine.— /?oa;ft. ;   Voigt. 

STYRACEiE,  a  sub-order  of  plants,  consisting 
of  trees  or  shrubs,  and  comprising  eight  or  nine 
genera ;  Symplocos,  Styrax,  raralea,  and  Decadia- 
thera.     The  £.  Indian  species  are : — 

Symplocos  ferraginea,  Eoxb.,  Khassya. 

S.  spicata,  Boxb.,  Khassya. 

S.  racemosa,  Boxb.,  Bard  wan,  Nepal,  Kamaon. 

S.  sinica,  Kerry  China. 

S.  pulcherrima,  YTaU.,  Nepal. 

Styrax  benzoin,  Diyand.,  Sumatra. 

S.  semilatus,  Eoxb.f  Ghittagong. 

This  order  is  chiefly  remarkable,  in  an  econom- 
ical point  of  view,  for  furnishing  the  storax  and 
benzoin  of  commerce,  which  contain  a  peculiar 
acid  called  the  benzoic  acid.  Some  of  the  species 
are  used  for  dyeing  yellow. 

STYRAX  BENZOIN.    Dryandcr. 
LithooarpuB  benzoin,  Blume. 
Bakhor,  Kunnuk, .  Arab.  |  Kominjan, 


Ghat  line,  between  the  Pcnnar  river  and  the 
Kistna,  and  known  locally  as  the  NuUamallaj  ami 
the  Lankamallay.  They  inhabit  clearings  in  tJie 
forest,  live  in  beehive  -  shaped  huta,  like  the 
African,  Nicobarian,  and  many  of  the  ruder 
Asionesian  tribes.  These  are  of  wicker-work,  with 
walls  about  8  feet  high,  and  a  conical  straw  roof, 
with  a  screen  for  a  door.  The  men,  almoat  nnde, 
have  in  general  only  a  rag  for  covering.    Tlie 


The  wood  of  this  small  tree  is  small,  but  hard,    women  dress  like  the  wandering  female  basket- 

makers,  whom  they  resemble  in  feature&  Tlie 
features  of  the  men  are  small,  but  the  expression 
is  animated,  cheek-bones  higher  and  more  pro- 
minent than  those  of  the  Hindus  in  general,  nose 
flatter,  and  nostrils  more  expanded;  their  eyes 
black  and  piercing.  In  stature  they  are  some- 
what shorter  than  their  neighbours,  and  they  are 
slightly,  but  well  made,  except  about  the  knee 
and  the  leg,  which  is  large.  The  coloiir  of  tlie 
skin  is  dark.  Newbold  characterizes  them  as 
between  a  Teling  and  a  Jakun  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  They  speak  Telugu  with  a  harah 
and  peculiar,  pronunciation.  They  have  large 
dogs,  and  a  few  are  employed  as  hill  police  in  tiie 
pass  from  the  Kuman  to  Badwail.  They  have  no 
images.  They  are  polygamiste ;  they  bury  their 
dead,  but  sometimes  bum,  and  they  carry  the 
deceased's  weapons  to  the  grave.  They  use  the 
spear,  hatchet,  the  matehlock,  or  a  bamboo  bow 
and  reed  arrow  tipped  with  iron.  They  Jook  on 
weaving  and  other  manufacturing  arts  with  con- 
tempt They  are  patient  and  docile.  Mr.  Iy)g:m 
has  suggested  £hat  the  Chenchwar  are  a  continua- 
tion of  the  wild  forest  Surah  of  the  mountainous 
tracts  farther  north  in  the  line  of  Eastern  Ghats. 


Lubani  cod,  Ood,     Dekh. 
Gum-benjamin  tree,  £nq. 

Storax,  „ 

Luban,  ....     Hind. 


HuBse  laban, 
Husse-ul-jawi, 
Sambranee,    . 


Malay. 
.  Pers. 

»> 
.   Tam. 


This  tree  is  a  native  of  Sumatra,  Siam,  and    Vocabularies  of  the  Kond,  Savara,  Gadaba,  Y 


Java,  and  yields  the  gum-benjamin  of  commerce, 
by  making  incisions  into  the  tree  in  its  seventh 
year.  The  juice  hardens  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
that  which  flows  first  being  the  purest  and  most 
fragrant.  It  is  supposed  that  Styrax  Finlaysonia- 
num  also  yields  it  It  occurs  in  masses  composed 
of  white  lumps,  joined  together  by  a  brownish-red 
substance.  It  has  an  agreeable  odour  and  taste. 
It  contains  a  resin  mixed  with  a  considerable 

?[uantity  of  benzoic  acid,  which  may  be  prepared 
rom  this  drug.  It  is  a  very  useful  stimulant, 
expectorant,  and  diuretic,  but  is  chiefly  used  as 
incense.  It  is  principally  used  in  chronic  bron- 
chitis and  laryngitis,  also  in  jaundice  and  disease 
of  the  bladder. —  Voigt ;  Birdwood ;  Powell. 

STYRAX  OFFICINALE.  Linn.  A  native  of 
Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  common  in  Greece,  and 
cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe.  As  this  plant 
does  not  yield  a  balsamic  exudation  in  all  these 
situations,  some  storax  has  been  thought  to  be 
yielded  by  Liquidamber  orientale.     See  Storax. 

STYRAX  SERRULATUS.  Itoxb.  Koom  jame- 
eva,  Beno.  A  small  tree,  a  native  of  Ghittagong, 
where  it  blossoms  in  March,  and  the  seed  ripens 
in  October. — Koxb. 

SU,  also  Abar,  a  great  Scythic  horde  who 
entered  India  B.C.  126,  and  gave  their  name  to 
the  province  of  Indo-Scythia. — Elliot. 

SUAR  or  Surah,  a  wild,  half -savage,  forest 
tribe  inhabiting  the  Eastern  Ghats  of  the  Peninsula 
of  India.  They  are  known  to  their  settled  neigh- 
bours as  the  Chenchu  kulam,  Chenchwar,  and 
Chensuar.  Wilson  names  them  Chenchu -vadu 
(Vadu,  Tel.,  a  man).    They  dwell  in  the  tract 


eru- 


kala,  and  Chentsu  are  given  in  the  Beng.  As.  Soc. 
Journal  of  1856. — Newbold  in  Beng.  As.  Soc.Jour^ 
1865  ;  Logan  in  Jour.  Ind.  Arch. 

SUBAH,  a  province,  a  government,  sometimes 
a  smaller  division,  also  the  officer  in  charge  of  a 
subah.  Subah  under  the  Moghul  rule  was  a  larger 
subdivision  of  their  dominions,  such  as  Oadh, 
Behar,  Bengal.  Each  subah  was  divided  into 
a  certain   number  of  circars,  and   each 


circar 


into  parganas  or  mahals  (which  are  used  as 
equivalent  expressions),  and  the  parganas  again 
were  aggregated  into  dustoor  or  districts ;  and  as 
the  pai^nas  of  the  dustoor  were  always  contigu- 
ous, the  dustoor  statement  in  old  registen,  if 
copied  with  any  regard  to  correctness,  forms  a 
means  of  the  verification  of  doubtfid  names. 
Subah  is  an  Arabic  word,  signifying  a  head  of 
money  or  a  granary.  Circar  is  literally  a  chief,  a 
supervisor ;  dustoor,  besides  signifying  a  rule,  is 
also  a  minister,  a  moonshi.  The  title  of  Sobah- 
dar,  or  lord  of  the  subah,  is  long  subsequent  to 
Ak  bar's  time.  Sipahsalar  was  then  the  only 
designation  of  the  emperor's  viceroy  in  each 
subah.  A  subahdar,  in  the  British  Indian  army« 
is  a  native  commissioned  officer  of  native  infantry 
or  cavalry. — Elliot ;  Malcolnis  Central  India, 

SUBAH.  Arab,  The  morning.  Subh  -  i  - 
kazib,  a  false  dawn,  is  a  transient  appearance  of 
light  on  the  horizon,  which  often  appears  about 
an  hour  before  the  subh-i-sadik,  or  real  dawn  of 
day.     Subah- ul-kheir,  good  morning. 

SU-BAHU.  Sansk.  Five -armed,  a  royal 
Hindu  title. 

SUBAKTAGIN,   governor  of  Khoiasan,  de- 


covering  the  westernmost  range  of  the  Eastern    dared  himself  independent  at  Ghaxni  in  a.d/ 976- 
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SUBANSIRI. 


SUB-HIMALAYA. 


he  afterwards  carried  his  arms  across  the  Indus,  i 
forcibly  converting  the  natiyes  to  Islamism. 
These  inroads  were  repeated,  and  in  the  last  (a.d. 
997)  he  was  accompanied  by  bis  son,  the  cele- 
brated Mabmiid,  who,  after  bis  succession  to  the 
throne  of  Ghazni,  repeatedly  invaded  India. 
Mahmud  subjugated  the  whole  of  the  level  district 
west  of  the  Indus  to  the  very  foot  of  the  Brahui 
mountains.  His  son  Musaud  extended  these 
conquests  still  more  westerly  into  Mekran.  He 
adhered,  however,  to  his  father's  plan  of  not 
ascending  the  lofty  ranges. — Hist  o/Fanjaby  i.  64. 

SUBANSIRI,  a  river  in  the  north-east  of  the 
province  of  Assam,  which  contributes  to  form  the 
main  stream  of  the  Brahmaputra.  It  is  supposed 
to  rise  far  up  among  the  mountains  of  Tibet. 
It  enters  the  district  of  Lakhimpur  from  the  Miri 
Hills,  and,  flowing  south  through  North  Lakhim- 
pur, forms,  together  with  the  channel  of  the  Lohit, 
the  large  island  Majuli  Char,  and  finally  empties 
itself  into  the  main  stream  of  the  Brahmaputra  in 
Sibsagor  district.  In  the  plains  it  is  navigable 
by  steamers  as  far  up  as  Patalipani,  16  miles  from 
North  Lakhimpur  town.  Below  this  place  it  is 
nowhere  fordable. — Imp.  Gaz. 

SUBAKNAREKHA,  meaning  the  streak  of 
gold,  is  a  river  in  Bengal,  which  rises  10  miles 
south- west  of  Ranchi  in  Lohardaga  district,  and 
flows  towards  the  north-east,  leaving  the  main 
])Iateau  in  a  picturesque  waterfall  called  Hun- 
drughagh. 

SUBARNAREKHA,  in  lat.  21^  34'  30"  N.,  and 
long.  87°  22'  £.,  on  the  Orissa  coast,  was  the  site 
of  the  first  maritime  EngUsh  settlement  in  Bengal. 
The  port  is  unsafe  during  the  south-west  mon- 
soon, but  within  the  bar  the  Subarnarekha  pos- 
sesses a  magnificent  deep  channel. — Imp.  Gaz. 

SUBATHU,  a  military  cantonment  and  sana- 
torium in  the  Simla  district  of  the  Panjab,  in  lat. 
SO**  58'  N.,  and  long.  77°  2'  E.  It  occupies  the 
crest  of  a  ridge  on  a  table-land  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Simla  range,  overlooking  the  Ghambar  river, 
23  miles  from  Simla  station.  It  is  4253  feet 
above-  the  sea.  It  has  been  held  us  a  military 
post  since  the  close  of  the  Gurkha  war  in  1816, 
and  barracks  exist  for  a  whole  regiment.  Suba- 
thu  lies  9  miles  from  Kussowlee  on  the  road  to 
Simla;  the  hills  are  bare  of  wood;  the  climate 
differs  from  that  of  Kussowlee  in  being  hotter  in 
summer,  and  colder  in  winter..  It  is  altogether 
more  dry  and  sheltered,  and  has  an  advantage  in 
being  seldom  visited  by  fogs.  Subathu  is  noted 
lor  its  nummulitic  strata. — Imp,  Gaz.  See  Sana- 
toria. 

SUBHA,  a  Bedouin  tribe  on  the  right  bank  of 
Euphrates  below  the  Weldi.  They  are  constantly 
at  war  with  the  Shamniar  of  Al  Jazirah,  and  on 
that  accoimt  are  protected  by  the  Anazeh.  They 
have  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  camels,  and  have 
good  horses.    Some  families  grow  grain.- 

SUBHADRA  (Su,  beautiful,  Bhadra,  good), 
daughter  of  Vasudeva,  sister  of  Krishna,  and 
wife  of  Arjiina.  Bala  Rama,  her  elder  brother, 
wished  to  give  her  to  Duryodhana,  but,  at 
Krishna's  suggestion,  her  marriage  was  by  seizure 
of  the  maideii  by  Arjuna,  near  the  Raibuta  moun- 
tain, where  she  had  gone  to  perform  religious  cere- 
monies, and  Bala  I^ma  subsequently  acquiesced 
in  their  union.  She  was  the  mother  of  Abbi 
Manyu.  Her  lamentation  for  her  son  after  he 
was  killed  in  battle  was  addressed  to  his  spirit, 


and  she  prayed  for  its  being  associated  with  the 
holy  and  heroic  in  the  heavenly  sphere. — Dowson ; 
Mahabharata ;  Cal.  Review, 

SUBHAGNA  (of  good  fortune)  was  an  only 
child,  a  maiden  widow.  It  is  related  of  her  in  a 
Hindu  legend,  that,  having  learned  from  her  pre- 
ceptor the  solar  incantation,  incautiously  repeat- 
ing it,  the  sun  appeared  and  embraced  her,  and 
she  thence  became  pregnant.  The  afiiiction  of 
her  father  was  diminished  when  he  discovered 
the  parent.  Nevertheless  (as  others  might  be 
less  charitable),  he  sent  her  with  a  female  attend- 
ant to  Balabhipura,  where  she  was  delivered  of 
twins,  male  and  female.  When  grown  up  the 
boy  was  sent  to  school,  but,  being  plagued  about 
his  birth,  whence  he  received  the  nickname  of 
Ghaibi  (concealed),  in  a  fit  of  irritation  he  one 
day  threatened  to  kill  his  mother  if  she  refused 
to  disclose  the  author  of  his  existence.  At  this 
moment  the  sun  revealed  himself;  he  gave  the 
youth  a  pebble,  with  which  it  was  suthcient  to 
touch  his  companions  in  order  to  overcome  them. 
Being  carried  before  the  Balhara  prince,  who 
menaced  Ghaibi,  the  latter  slew  him  with  tlio 
pebble,  and  became  himself  sovereign  of  Saurash- 
tra,  taking  the  name  of  Silladitya  (from  Silla, 
a  stone  or  pebble,  and  Aditya,  the  sun).  His 
sister  was  married  to  the  raja  of  Baroach.  We 
are  struck  by  the  similarity  of  production  of  these 
Hindu  Heliadse,  and  that  of  the  Tatar  dynasty 
from  which  Chengiz  Khan  was  descended.  The 
Nooranyon,  or  children  of  light,  were  from  an 
amour  of  the  sun  with  Elaucua,  from  which  Chengiz 
Khan  was  the  ninth  in  descent.  Authorities  quoted 
by  Petis  de  la  Croix,  in  his  life  of  this  conqueror, 
and  likewise  by  Marigny,  in  his  history  of  the 
Saracens,  affirm  Chengiz  Khan  to  be  a  descendant 
of  Yezdejird,  the  last  Sassanian  prince.  Chengiz 
was  an  idolater,  and  hated  the  very  name  of  Mu- 
hammadan.  A  courtier  telling  Aurangzeb  of  his 
celestial  ancestry,  gravely  quoting  the  affair  of 
the  mother  of  the  race  of  Timur  with  the  sun,  the 
monarch  replied,  ^Mamacaba  bood.' — Tod's  Rajas- 
than,  L  p.  234. 

SUBH AN.  Arab.  Praising  or  glorifying  God. 
Subhan  Allah,  May  God  be  praised  I  a  frequent 
solemn  ejaculation  of  devout  Muhammadans. 

SU-BHANGI  or  Aghiri  are  wandering  Hindu 
mendicants.  They  drink  from  human  skulls 
water  mixed  with  urine  and  sugar,  and  as  if  for 
purposes  of  nature  squat  before  houses,  extorting 
alms  by  the  disgust  they  create.  They  likewise 
do  the  tricks  of  producing  from  their  mouths, 
milk,  liquor,  etc.  They  are  believed  to  engage  in 
gang  robberies. 

SUBHAN  RAI,  author  of  Khulasat  ut  Tawa- 
rikb. 

SUB-HIMALAYA  is  a  term  originated  by  Mr. 
B.  Hodgson  to  distinguish  all  the  mountains  and 
their  inhabitants  below  the  snowy  range.  But 
the  term  is  inappropriate,  as  it  includes  precipit- 
ous mountains  8000  and  10,000  feet  high,  and 
people  dwelling  in  them,  higher  than  the  highest 
mountaineers  of  Europe.  The  Sub- Himalayas 
comprised  in  Bhutan,  Sikkim,  and  Nepal  are 
chiefly  occupied  by  Tibetan  or  Bhotia  tribes,  and 
by  tribes  more  akin  to  the  Gangetic  race.  The 
first  fossil  remains  of  the  colossal  tortoise,  Colos- 
sochelys  atlas,  were  discovered  in  1835  in  the 
tertiary  strata  of  the  Siwalik  Hills,  or  Sub-Hima- 
laya  skirting  the  southern  foot  of  the  great  Hima- 
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SUBRAMANVA. 


SUDDHODANA. 


](tya  chain.  They  were  found  associated  with  the  ,  pelled  to  give  up  his  French  force,  and  to  become 
remains  of  four  extinct  species  of  mastodon  and  {  really  dependent  on  the  British  power,  lie  died 
elephant,  species  of  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  |  in  1803,  very  shortly  after  the  change, 
horse,  anoplotherium,  camel,  gira£Pe,  sivathe- ;  SUCCOTH  BENOTH,  an  Assyrian  deity,  whom 
rium,  and  a  vast  number  of  other  mammalia,  in-  i  the  Jews  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Astarte 
eluding  four  or  five  species  of  quadrumana.    The    or  Ashtaroth,  and  it  is  said  that  this  deity  was 


Siwalik  fauna  include  also  a  great  number  of 
reptilian  forms,  such  as  crocodiles  and  land  and 
fresh -water  tortoises.      Some  of  the  crocodiles 


of  both  sexes.  This  physiological  or  androgjnic 
union  of  the  sexes  is  attributed  to  a  form  of  Siva, 
the  right  side  being  male  and  left  side  female, 
belong  to  extinct  species,  but  others  appear  to  be  !  and  his  female  energy  or  sakti  is  fabled  to  have 
absolutely  identical  with  species  now  living  in  ,  assumed  lx)th  appearances  as  circumstiinces  re- 
the  rivers  of  India,  in  particular  to  tha  Grocodilus  quired.  The  Babylonian  goddess  identical  with 
longirostris,  from  the  existing  forms  of  which  Succoth  Benoth  was  Mylicta,  meaning  mother, 
naturalists  have  been  unable  to  detect  any  differ-  ;  and  the  term  Mat'ha  or  mother  is  applied  to  the 
ence  in  heads  dug  out  of  the  Siwalik  Hills,  wife  of  Siva.  Amongst  the  Assyrians,  the  women. 
The  same  result  applies  to  the  existing  Emys  '  once  in  their  lives,  had  to  niake  a  sacrifice  of 
tectum,  now  a  common  species  found  in  all  parts  virtue  to  the  goddess  Succoth  Benoth.  Lem- 
of  India.  A  very  perfect  fossil  specimen,  pre-  |  priere  says  that  Succoth  Benoth  was  a  surname  of 
senting  the  greater  part  of  the  evidence  of  the  Venus,  in  whose  temples  all  the  women  were 
dermal  scutes,  is  undistinguisliable  from  the  obliged  to  prostitute  themselves  to  strangers. 
living  forms,  not  varying  more  from  these  than  ,  Amongst  other  names  of  the  wife  of  Siva  i« 
they  do  among  each  other.  There  are  fair  grounds  Bali  or  Vali,  under  which  appellation  she  aasamed 
for  entertaining  the  belief  as  probable  that  the  the  form  of  a  girl  of  twelve  years  of  age.  And 
Golossochelys  atlas  may  have  lived  down  to  an  in  Madura,  Balane,  and  other  places,  beautiful 
early  period  of  the  human  epoch,  and  since  '  virgins  used  to  go  to  the  temple  once  in  their 
become  extinct, — 1st,  from  the  fact  that  other  lives  to  offer  themselves  in  honour  of  the  goddess, 
chelonian  species  and  crocodiles,  contemporaries  It  was  the  belief  that  a  god  had  conversed  with 
of  the  colossochelys  in  the  Siwalik  fauna,  have     them. — RoherU^  p.  9. 

survived ;  2d,  from  the  indications  of  mythology  SUD,  Sudh,  or  Sudhan,  in  Chutia  Nagpur,  a 
in  regard  to  a  gigantic  species  of  tortoise  in  India,  term  which  includes  all  Hindu  castes,  Brahmans, 
— Campbell,  p.  46 ;  Jour,  As,  Soc.  Ben.,  No.  2-47  '  Rajputs,  Goalas,  Kurmis,  Kahars,  etc.  The 
of\Sf>6,    See  Siwalik.  word    means  pure,  and  they  designate   the  ab- 

SUBRAMANYA,  among  the  Hindus  of  •  engines  Kol,  meaning  vile  or  impure,  or  Choar, 
Southern  India,  a  name  of  Kartikeya,  the  god  robber.  The  Kol  accepted  the  distinctive  denomi- 
of  war.  Snbramanya  is  a  favourite  deity  of  the  nation.  Uniting  in  themselves  a  Dravidian  and 
Tamil  and  Teling  races.  Kolarian  element  (the  Oraon  and  Munda),  they 

SU  BR  A  MUNI,  below  the  ghats  in  the  south  :  were  in  want  of  a  generic  term  to  distinguish 
of  the  Peninsula,  is  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  I  them  from  the  Sudhs,  but  to  the  latter  they  also 


serpent- worship  in  India. 

SUBRAON  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Feroz- 
pur  in  the  Pan  jab.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  battle 
between  the  British  and  the  Sikhs  after  the  death 
of  Ranjit  Singh. 

SUBSIDIARY  FORCE,  a  term  by  which  is 
designated  a  brigade  of  the  British  Indian  army, 
about  5000  strong,  lent  to  the  Hyderabad  Govern- 
ment, under  treaty,  and  the  expenses  of  which 
are  met  by  the  revenues  of  the  Geded  Districts, 
now  forming  the  revenue  coUectorates  of  Bellary, 


apply  the  epithet  Diku,  a  word  of  uncertain 
meaning,  but  not  intended  to  be  complimentarr. 
—Dalion,  EUinol  of  Bengal,  p.  309. 

SUDANA  or  Sudatia,  illustrious  giver,  the 
title  of  the  famous  Buddhist  prince  Wessantara, 
king  of  Sibi  or  Siwi,  and  son  of  Raja  Sanda.  He 
is  believed  to  have  been  one  oi  the  previooa 
incarnations  of  Buddba.  His  history  and  that  of 
his  wife  Phusati  and  two  children,  are  repre- 
sented in  the  sculptures  on  the  north  gate  of  tlie 
great  BhiLsa  tope.      He  gave  away  whatever  he 


Cuddapah,  and  Kumool.     It  was  the  Marquis  of    was    asked    for,  .even    his   kingdom,   and    was 
Wellesley  who  established  the  relations  between    dethroned  by  the  people.     His  capital  Jayatura 


the  Nizam  and  the  British  on  their  present  basis, 
and  who  initiated  that  political  status  of  subsidiary 
ailianci'S  which  has  continued  with  but  little 
alteration  down  to  the  present  day.  By  this 
system  a  native  sovereign  receives  a  British 
Resident  at  his  court,  and  receives  and  maintains 
a  British  subsidiary  force  within  his  dominions. 
This  system  was  carried  out  with  the  Nizam  of 
the  Dekhan  in  1798  and  1800.  It  was  also  tried 
on  the  sultan  of  Mysore,  but  Tipu  flamed  up  at 
the  idea  of  becoming  a  pensioned  prince,  and  the 
result  was  his  own  overthrow  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  dependent  raja  in  his  room.  Then  it 
was  tried  on  the  Feshwa  of  the  Mahrattas,  and 
would  idso  have  been  tried  on  Sindia  and  Holkar, 
had  not  Wellesley  been  recalled,  and  Gornwallis 
sent  out  in  his  room.  This  system  was  sub- 
sequently extended  to  the  whole  of  the  Native 
States,  and  belongs  to  the  general  history  of 
India.     By  this  arrangement  Nizam  Ali  was  com- 


is  supposed  to  be  the  modem  Shahbax  gariiL  On 
a  rock  within  its  bounds  is  one  of  the  nxdc  inscrip- 
tions of  Asoka. 

SUDDHODANA,  father  of  Gautama  SiddharU, 
the  Sakya  Buddha.  He  was  chief  of  a  tribe  ol 
Sakya,  whose  country  lay  among  the  spurs  of  the 
Himalaya,  along  the  banks  of  the  Rohini  or 
modern  Kohana.  He  was  one  of  the  last  repre- 
sentatives of  the  pure  Aryan  or  Solar  dynasties 
who  held  sway  in  Ayodhya,  the  modem  Oudh, 
and  were  deposed  by  the  Lunar  dynasties  of  the 
mixed  Aryan  and  Turanian  races,  and  reduced  to 
mere  chieftains  of  tribes,  who  still  maintained  a 
precarious  independence  under  the  protecting 
shadows  of  the  Himalaya.  The  Robini  (Kohana} 
divided  the  Sakya  rule  from  that  of  the  Koliyan 
on  its  opposite  bank,  and  in  times  of  dronght  and 
famine  the  river  was  often  the  subject  of  fighting 
between  them.  But  daring  the  rale  of  Suddho- 
dana  there  was  peace  between  the  dans  on 
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Bide  of  the  Rohini,  and  Suddhodaua  had  married 
two  daughters  of  the  Koliyan  chief.  Both  con- 
tinued childless,  until,  in  her  45th  year,  the  eldest 
Rister  presented  licr  husband  -with  a  son,  the 
prince  Gautama  Siddharta,  who  when  19  years 
old  was  married  to  his  beautiful  cousin  Yaso- 
dhara,  daughter  of  the  Koliyan  chief,  who  bore  a 
chilli  to  her  husband  when  he  was  in  his  29th 
year. 

SUDI.  Hind.  The  bright  or  increasing  half 
of  a  lunar  month  from  new  to  full  moon ;  a  fort- 
night of  the  growing  moon. 

SUDIKKODUTTA  NAYSSIYAU,  a  Tamil 
poetess,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  foundling,  who 
consecrated  herself  to  Vishnu,  as  worshipped  at 
TirupatL  173  stanzas,  called  Tirupavai  and  Tiru- 
moli,  part  of  the  Nalayira  Pirapantam,  are  attri- 
buted to  her. 

SUDRA  or  Sudar  is  the  caste  appellation  of  the 
mass  of  the  Hindu  inhabitants  of  India.  This 
word  is  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  the  Vedas. 
The  Aryans  commonly  styled  their  native  foes 
Dasya,  but  in  several  passages  of  the  Atbarvan, 
sudra  or  9udra  is  directly  contrasted  with  arya. 
Lassen  recognises  the  name  in  that  of  the  town 
2t/o^of  on  the  Lower  Indus,  and  especially  in  that 
of  the  nations  of  the  Suciroi  in  Northern  Ara- 
chosia,  and  he  supposes  them  to  have  been,  with 
the  Abbira  and  Nishada,  a  black  long-haired  race 
of  aboiigiues,  subdued  by  the  Aryans.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  by  the  Aryans  the  term  was 
extended  in  course  of  time  to  all  who  occupied  or 
were  reduced  to  a  dependent  condition,  whilst  the 
term  M'hlecha  continued  to  be  the  •appellation 
of  the  unsubdued  un-Aryanized  tribes.  Lassen 
and  Max  Muller  suppose  that  the  whole  of  the 
Sudra  or  primitive  servile  classes  of  Northern 
India  belonged  to  a  race  different  from  their 
Aryan  conquerors;  but  Dr.  Caldwell  thinks  it 
probable  that  a  considerable  portion  of  them 
consisted  of  the  slayes,  servants,  dependents,  or 
followers  of  the  high  caste  Aryans,  and,  like  the 
latter,  belonged  to  the  Aryan  race.  And  the  fact 
that  the  Brahman,  Kshatriya,  Yaisya,  and  Sudra 
are  all  represented  as  having  sprung  from  Brahma's 
l)ody,  though  from  different  parts  of  it,  is  in 
favour  of  the  idea  that  the  Sudra  differ  from  the 
twice-born  Aryans  in  rank  only,  not  in  blood. 
Sudra  are  farmers,  gardeners,  mechanics,  artisans, 
and  labourers  of  every  description.  But  in  these 
Sudra  avocations  will  be  found  persons  of  the 
second  and  third  tribes,  castes,  or  classes,  but  of 
the  first  comparatively  few.  According  to  Menu, 
the  natural  duty  of  the  Sudra  is  servitude.  Many 
sections  and  sub- castes  of  Sudra  burn  their  dead 
like  other  Hindus.  Others  inter  them  decently 
clad,  and  in  a  horizontal  position,  while  others, 
as  the  Lingaets,  artisan  goldsmith  caste,  etc.,  put 
their  dead  in  a  sitting  attitude.  The  Sudra  have 
numerous  subdivisions  in  their  castes,  and  the 
tendency  of  the  Aryan  Brahman  races  has  been 
to  recognise  as  of  the  Sudra  caste  all  the  ab- 
original races  who  adopt  Brahmanism.  In  the 
Peninsula  of  India,  the  great  Yallalar,  Idiga,  and 
Reddi  races,  the  Balja,  Pakinati,  Mootati,  Yella- 
nati,  all  with  the  titles  of  Rao,  Naidoo,  and  Sitti, 
all  the  Kuubi,  Kurmi,  all  the  Hindu  barber  and 
mutton  butchers,  claim  to  be  of  Sudra  origin. 
Part  of  the  Sudra  have  by  some  authors  been 
believed  of  a  Cushite  or  Gaucasa  race,  who  invaded 
India  anterior  to  the  Aryan  immigration.    If  other 


employments  fail  a  Sudra,  says  Menu,  he  should 
subsist  by  writing. — Oriental  Linguistic  Studies. 

SUDRA.     The   Parsees  are  invested  with  the 
sudra  or  sacred  shirt,  and  the  cord  or  kusti,  at  the 
age  of  six  years  and  three  months.     This  investi- 
ture is  the  initiation  of  the  child  into  the  religion 
of  Zoroaster,  the  jubhla  being  then  discontinued. 
The  sudra  is  made  of  linen  or  gauze  or  net,  while 
the  kusti  is  a  thin  woollen  cincture  or  cord  of 
seventytwo  threads,  representing  the  seventy- 
two  Has  or  chapters  of  the  Izashne,  one  of  the 
!  sacred  books  of  the  Parsees.    The  sudra  and  kusti 
I  are  worn  alike  by  men  and  women,  but  the  latter 
I  likewise  di'ess  in  the  saree,  generally  of  coloured 
I  silk,  and  the  short-sleeved  silk  vest  called  the 
t  kanchri  or  choli. — Parsees,  p.  70. 
'      SUDRAKA,  author  of  the  drama  Mrichchha 
Kati,  or  the  Toy  Cart. 

;      SUE  DA  FRUTICOSA.    Moq.    The  Lanee  and 

'  Loonuk,  a  plant  of  the  Chenopodiacead,  growing 

abundantly  in  the  Panjab  and  Sind.     It  is  burned 

along  with  Salsolalndica,  Roxb.,  and  Ghenopodium, 

!  to  obtain  Sajji  khar,  crude  carbonate  of  soda. — J. 

A,  Murray, 

SUEVI.  Su,  Tuisto  (Mercury),  and  Ertha  (the 
earth),  were  the  chief  divinities  of  the  early 
German  tribes.  Tuisto  was  born  of  Ertha 
(Ella)  and  Manns  (Menu).  He  is  often  con- 
founded with  Odin  or  Woden,  the  Budha  of  the 
eastern  tribes,  though  they  are  the  Mars  and 
Mercury  of  these  nations.  The  Suevi  or  Suiones, 
the  most  powerful  Getic  nation  of  Scandinavia, 
was  divided  into  many  tribes,  one  of  whom,  the 
Su  (Yu-chi  or  Jit),  made  human  sacrifices  in 
\  their  consecrated  groves  to  Ertha  (Ella),  whom 
all  worshipped,  and  whose  chariot  was  drawn  by 
a  cow.  The  Suevi  worshipped  Isis  and  Geres  (of 
RaJHSthan),  in  whose  rites  the  figure  of  a  ship  is 
introduced,  *  symbolic,'  observes  Tacitus,  '  of  its 
foreign  origin.'  At  Udaipur,  the  festival  of  Isa 
or  Gowri,  wife  of  Iswara,  is  performed  on  the 
lake,  and  appears  to  be  exactly  that  of  Isis  and 
;  Osiris  in  Egypt,  as  described  by  Herodotus.  The 
Getic  race  carried  their  veneration  for  the  horse, 
symbolic  of  their  chief  deity  the  sun,  into  Scan- 
dinavia, equaUy  so  of  all  the  early  German  tribes, 
the  Su,  Suevi,  Catti,  and  Sucimbri  Getes,  in  the 
I  forest  of  Germany  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe 
^  and  Weser.  The  milk-white  horse  was  supposed 
I  to  be  the  organ  of  the  gods,  from  whose  neighing 
I  they  calculated  future  eventa :  notions  possessed 
also  by  the  Aswa,  sons  of  Budha  (Woden),  on 
the  Yamuna  and  Ganges,  when  the  rocks  of 
Scandinavia  and  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  were 
yet  untrod  by  man.  It  was  this  omen  which  gave 
Darius  Hystaspes  (Hysna,  to  neigh;  Aspa,  a 
horse)  a  crown.  The  bard  Ghund  makes  it  the 
omen  of  death  to  his  principal  heroes.  The  steed 
of  the  Scandinavian  god  of  battle  was  kept  in  the 
temple  of  Upsala,  and  always  *  found  foaming  and 
sweating  after  battle.'  'Money,'  says  Tacitus, 
^  was  only  acceptable  to  the  German  when  bearing 
the  eflBgies  of  the  horse.' — Tacitus;  Rajasthau^  i. 
p.  64. 

SUEZ,  the  Es-Suweys  of  the  Arabs,  is  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Klysma  mentioned  by  Lucian,  and  later 
on  the  Kolzum  of  the  pilgrims,  and  the  sites  of 
these  places  are  indicated  by  mounds  on  the  back- 
I  water  which  formerly  extended  for  miles  inland. 
Prior  to  the  construction  of  the  Suez  Ganal,  Suez 
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remained  a  small  Arab  village,  with  perhaps  1000 
inliabitants,  and  although  tlie  population  has  con- 
siderably increased,  the  town  presents  to  this  day 
a  decayed  appearance,  the  stimulus  given  to  it  by 
the  opening  of  the  canal  and  docks  having  been 
transient. 

SUEZ  CANAL,  connecting  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Mediterranean,  was  constructed  in  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century,  liaving  been  projected  and 
its  works  superintended  by  Count  Ferdinand  de 
l/csseps,  a  native  of  France.  Kameses  the  Great 
constructed  a  canal  from  the  Nile  at  Bubastes, 
which  reached  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake 
Timsah.  Upon  this  canal  Rameses  built  his 
strong  towns,  Pithon  and  Kameses,  and  Israelites 
were  employed  in  building  these  cities.  This 
canal  was  constructed  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
the  horses  of  the  Hyksos  for  the  purpose  of 
plundering  Egyptian  territory,  and  it  was  cer- 
tainly completed  in  the  14th  century  B.C.,  and 
was  in  use  at  the  time  of  Herodotus.  Necho,  a 
king  of  Egypt,  who  reigned  about  600  years  B.C., 
is  said  to  have  commanded  some  Phoenicians  to 
sail  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean, 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, — a  voyage  which 
they  accomplished  in  two  years.  If  the  Phceni- 
cians  really  did  complete  the  voyage,  they  antici- 
pated the  discovery  made  by  the  Portuguese  about 
2000  years  after.  Necho  entertained  the  idea  of 
connecting  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas,  and 
with  this  view  he  commenced  extending  the 
canal  of  Ramcses,  though  he  succeedetl  in  his 
design  only  in  extending  it  as  far  as  the  Bitter 
Lakes. 

About  100  years  later,  Egypt  fell  under  the 
kings  of  Persia,  and  Darius  determined  upon 
completing  the  projects  of  Sesostris  and  Necho 
by  digging  a  canal  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Nile ;  but,  being  assured  by  the  engineers  of  the 
period  that  the  Red  Sea  was  higher  than  the 
Nile,  and  that  its  salt  water  would  overflow  and 
ruin  the  whole  land  of  Egypt,  he  abandoned  his 
purpose. 

The  next  king  of  Egypt  who  gave  his  attention 
to  the  construction  of  a  Suez  Canal  wfl»  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  who  reigned  about  SOO  years  B.C. 
He  dug  a  canal  from  a  branch  of  the  Nile  to 
Damietta,  a  port  on  the  Mediterranean.  This 
canal  was  100  feet  broad,  30  feet  deep,  and  10  or 
12  leagues  in  length,  extending,  in  fact,  to  the 
Bitter  Wells.  He  meant  to  have  continued  it  to 
the  Red  Sea,  but  desisted  from  fear  that  the  Red 
Sea  was  three  cubits  higher  than  the  laud  of 
Egypt.  That  this  canal,  Uiough  deeper  than  that 
of  M.  de  Lesseps,  did  not  succeed,  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  in  B.c.  277  Ptolemy  Phikdelphus 
changed  the  direction  of  Indian  traffic.  Alex- 
andria was  now  made  the  port  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean side,  and  merchandise  from  Europe  was 
carried  thence  up  the  Nile  to  the  city  of  Coptus 
(probably  near  Keneb),  and  conveyed  across  the 
desert  from  thence  to  the  seaport  of  Myos-Hormoe 
(probably  near  Cosseir)  on  the  Red  Sea.  On 
account  of  the  dangers  attending  this  port,  Phil- 
adelphus sent  an  army  to  construct  the  haven  of 
Berenice,  in  which  the  ships  engaged  in  Indian 
commerce  took  shelter.  Trade  increased  enor- 
mously by  the  new  route,  and  Alexandria  became 
rich  and  famous.  The  father  of  Cleopatra  received 
a  prodigious  revenue  from  customs  alone.  After 
the  reduction  of  Egypt  and  Alexandria  by  the 


Romans,  the  trade  increased  still  further.  120 
ships  were  sent  yearly  from  the  Red  Sea  to  India, 
sailing  about  the  middle  of  July,  and  returning 
withiu  the  year.  The  returns  on  thia  Indian 
trade  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  ^  an  hundred 
for  one,'  and  through  this  increafie  of  wealth  the 
matrons  and  noble  ladies  of  Alexandria  wens 
exceedingly  profuse  in  decorating  themselves 
with  pearls  and  precious  stones,  and  enhanced 
their  personal  charms  by  the  use  of  musk  and 
amber,  and  other  rich  perfumes. 

Soon  after  this  the  mighty  Roman  Empire  fell, 
and  history  itself  is  blotted  out  for  a  number  of 
years.  Not  only  the  trade  with  India,  but  India 
itself,  was  completely  lost  to  the  western  world. 
When,  after  some  centuries,  we  find  the  Genoese 
engaging  in  commerce  and  navigation,  a  new 
trade  route  had  been  opened  up  between  India 
and  Europe. 

The  design,  so  long  imagined,  of  connecting  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea  by  a  canal,  remained 
unaccomplished,  till  M.  de  Lesseps  brought  hi^ 
wonderful  engineering  skill  and  perseverance  to 
bear  upon  the  work,  and  the  Suez  Canal  was 
opened  for  navigation  17th  November  1869. 

The  Suez  Canal  starts  from  Port  Said,  40  miles 
east  of  the  Damietta  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  runs 
across  the  isthmus,  and  through  lakes  Meutalch, 
El  Ballah,  and  Timsah  (on  the  shores  of  which 
latter  stands  the  new  town  of  Ismailia),  and 
through  the  Bitter  Lakes  to  Suez.  Its  total  length 
is  92  miles.  Its  actual  width  (over  the  greater 
part  of  ita  length)  does  not  permit  of  two  vessels 
passing  or  crossing  each  other  in  the  canal  itself, 
but  there  are  numerous  sidings,  by  which  vessels 
are  enabled  to  cross  one  another.  Vessels  measoring 
480  feet  in  length,  and  drawing  25  feet  9  inches  of 
water,  have  safely  passed  through  the  canal.  The 
actual  cost  of  the  canal,  according  to  a  report 
of  the  year  1877,  was  £17,518,729.  The  total 
receipts,  from  all  sources,  of  the  Suez  Canal  Com- 
pany in  the  year  1877  amounted  to  £1.859,026, 
and  the  expenditure  to  £1,169,549.  The  first 
year  in  which  the  receipts  exceeded  the  expenses 
was  in  1872,  when  the  surplus  amounted  to 
£82,849.  In  1870,  491  vessels  of  436,618  tons 
passed  through ;  in  1877, 1651  vessels  of  2,257,556 
tons;  in  1882,  3198  vessels  of  7,122,125  tons; 
and  total  receipts,  63,409,593  francs. 

The  isthmus  has  been  ascertained  to  consist 
of  fresh-water  formations,  passing  on  the  south 
side  into  marine  deposits  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  on 
the  north  into  those  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
whole  of  the  service  of  the  canal  is  supplied,  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  by  a  fresh -water  canal, 
leaving  the  Nile  near  Cairo.  For  70  miles  the 
ship  canal  is  carried  through  lakes,  its  course 
being  marked  by  buoys,  and  the  bottom  having 
been  dredged  to  the  requisite  depth ;  while  for  dU 
miles  it  takes  the  form  of  a  land  ditch,  the  water- 
way being  cut  partly  through  sand  and  partly 
through  clay.  The  prices  of  the  canal  shares  have 
fluctuated.  Their  nominal  value  is  500  f.  They 
were  quoted  in  1861,  438  f.  75  c;  in  1863  thev 
varied  from  220  f.  to  558  f. ;  in  1869,  the  year  of 
the  opening  of  the  canal,  they  rose  to  633  f.  50  c. ; 
in  1875  they  were  at  875  f.;  in  1880  they  went 
from  715  f.  to  1327  f.  50  c. ;  in  June  1S81  they 
were  quoted  at  1700  f. ;  from  that  period  they 
rose  even  to  3500  f.  In  January  1884  they  were 
selling  at  2015  f.  per  share.    In  1875  the  British 
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Government  bonght   176,602  shares   from   the 
Khedive  for  £3,976,852. 

SUFFUR,  the  2d  month  of  the  Muhammadan 
year. 

SUFI,  bv  some  authors,  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  Sophos.  Others  point  to  the  Arabic  Suf, 
wool,  in  allusion  to  the  woollen  robes  worn  by  the 
majoritv  of  the  darvesh.  The  Sufi  philosophy  is 
called  Tasawwuf,  and  is  based  on  some  mystic 
verses  in  the  Koran  and  Hadis.  Its  main  principle 
is  that  there  is  no  real  existence  except  that  of 
God,  and  that  all  the  phenomena  of  the  material 
universe  are  but  emanations  from  him,  and  tend 
ultimately  to  reabsorption  in  him.  This  form 
of  doctrine  is  spoken  of  as  a  tariaat  or  path  (to 
salvation),  the  disciple  as  a  traveller  (salik),  and 
the  manazil  are  the  various  stages  of  spiritual 
development.  It  is  a  religion  of  the  heart,  as 
opposed  to  formalism  and  ritualism.  Sufis  talk  of 
love  to  Grod,  of  union  with  God,  of  death  to  self, 
and  life  eternal  in  God ;  of  the  indwelling  in  man 
of  the  Spirit,  of  the  nullity  of  works  and  cere- 
monies, of  grace  and  spiritual  illumination,  and  of 
the  Logos. 

Jalal-ud-Din  says,  in  the  Masnavi,  *•  In  whatever 
place  we  set  our  foot,  we  are  always,  Lord,  within 
thy  resort.*  The  Sufi  creed  is  a  philosophy,  a 
pantheism.  The  whole  visible  creation  is  the 
outward  manifestation  of  the  invisible  Being 
whose  spirit  is  diffused  everywhere  through  it. 
The  first  stage  of  a  Sufi  disciple  is  styled  Sharyat 
or  Law,  in  which  he  practises  all  the  external  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  r^igion.  Tariqat,  from  Tariq, 
meaning  a  path,  way,  or  direction,  is  the  second 
Rtage,  in  which  tJie  disciple  discards  the  outward 
forms  of  reiicion,  and  devotes  himself  to  the  mental 
worship  of  the  deity.  The  third  stage  is  Haqiqat, 
from  Haq,  the  Ail-Kighteou&  It  means  the  state 
of  truth,  and  is  a  condition  accompanied  by  a 
preternatural  knowledge  or  meditation,  obtained 
by  the  devotee  through  a  long  meditation  on  God. 
The  fourth  staee  is  the  Marifat,  from  Arif ,  to  know, 
and  is  attained  by  long  and  painful  fasts,  dwelling 
in  solitary  deserts,  seeing  only  his  teacher.  Few 
survive  the  severities  of  this  btage.  But  when  it 
is  reached,  the  soul,  absorbed  into  the  divine 
essence,  is  again  with  Crod.  But  the  purified  Sufi 
may  partake  of  the  nature  of  God,  which  is  termed 
Jam^,  and  signifies  that  mild  and  gentle  beauty 
which  loves  to  do  good  and  hurts  not.  Or  he 
may  be  intoxicated  with  the  wine  of  the  divine 
love,  and  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
Jalal  or  consuming  glory  of  the  deity ;  in  which 
Htate  he  is  full  of  wrath  with  the  iniquities  of  the 
world,  and  if  provoked  to  imprecations,  they  take 
immediate  effect.  Or  he  may  pass  from  one  stage 
to  another,  may  at  one  time  assert  that  God  is  in 
his  sleep,  and  then  fall  back  into  the  condition  of 
ordinary  mortals,  trusting  that  God  will  forgive 
him  his  sins  and  make  his  latter  days  righteous. 
The  Sufi  spiritualist  is  often  almost  wiUi  views 
appropriate  to  eastern  pantheistic  ideas,  but  with 
many  almost  atheistic,  a  sort  of  esoteric  doctrine. 
There  are  many  sects,  tracing  their  tenets  to  par- 
ticular founders,  whose  views  they  are  supposed 
to  hold.  Some  of  them  have  attained  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  highest  spiritual  exaltation;  but 
some  of  the  darvesh  or  fakirs  are  degraded  beings, 
and  in  British  India  are  held  in  great  disesteem. 
Also  many  of  the  educated  classes  in  Persia  accept 
Sufi  doctrines,  adopting  a  mystical  pantheism  and 
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spiritual  love  in  secret,  outwardly  conforming  to 
Muhammadanism. 

Sufi  spiritualism,  though  contrary  to  materiaUsm, 
has  in  reality  much  in  unison.  Sufi  doctrines  are 
principally  held  amongst  the  partisans  of  Ali,  and 
out  of  it  grew  the  belief  in  the  infusion  of  divinity 
in  Ali.  Evidences  of  its  antiquity  may  be  found 
in  the  annals  of  almost  every  ancient  and  civilised 
race.  The  Sufi  were  called  by  the  Guebres  (Gabr), 
Wahia-daran,  Roushan-dil,  etc. ;  by  the  Hindus, 
Gnaneshwar  and  Atma-gnani.  Among  the  Greeks 
thev  became  Platonists,  and  have  continued  up 
to  the  present  time.  The  number  of  Muhammadan 
sects  is  considerable.  As  a  broad  distinction,  they 
are  generally  classed  as  Shiah  and  as  Sunni,  but 
the  six  bodies  of  sectarians  who  oppose  the  Sunni 
are  classed  by  them  as  Rafziah,  Kharjiah,  Jabriah, 
Kadriah,  Jahmiah,  and  Marjiah,  each  of  whom  are 
broken  up  into  smaller  bodies.  Before  the  end  of 
the  Ist  century,  the  ascetic  turn  and  the  theosophy 
inseparable  therefrom,  a  combination  styled  among 
the  Arabs  Sufi,  had  arisen.  This  made  rapid 
strides ;  and  in  the  end  of  the  8d  century  was 
ahready,  itself,  the  subject  of  learned  works,  and 
the  Muhammadan  world  has  carried  this  system 
to  the  utmost  extreme.  Their  Sufi  outstrip  in 
every  point  of  view  both  the  Hindu  Jogi  and  the 
Christian  monks.  The  asceticism  of  the  Sufi  is 
more  systematic,  their  pantheistic  teaching  deeper 
and  more  consistent,  and  their  vices  more  enor- 
mous, than  those  of  any  other  people.  Spinoza 
and  Schelling  are  left  far  behind  by  Ibn  ArabL 

Talis  Abu  Abd  -  ur  -  Ridiman  died  a.h.  102 
(a.d.  720).  He  was  the  friend  of  Zain-ul-Abidin, 
grandson  of  AIL  He  was  a  pupil  of  Abu  Horavra, 
the  most  devout  of  Mahomed's  friends,  and  of 
Ibn  Abbas,  renowned  alike  for  his  profound 
learning  and  for  his  spotless  life.  Taiis  was  the 
founder  of  a  school  of  disciples  whom  he  trained 
in  mortification,  poverty,  contempt  of  the  world, 
and  the  various  spiritual  arts  and  devout  practices 
of  the  contemplative  life.  It  was  he  who  first 
adopted  the  high  cap  of  suf,  woollen  stuff,  from 
which  the  term  Sufi  origiuated,  and  the  Khirqa 
or  long  patched  robe,  which  is  their  distinctive 
habit.  Among  his  followers  has  been  Ibn-us- 
Sammak,  an  eloquent  preacher,  who  said,  ^Fear 
God  as  though  you  had  never  obeyed  him,  and 
hope  in  him  as  though  you  had  never  sinned 
against  him.' 

Fazl  Abu  Ali  Talikani,  of  Khorasan,  lived  in 
the  2d  century  of  the  Hijira.  He  commenced 
life  as  a  robber,  but  while  on  the  watch  on  one 
occasion,  he  overheard  a  verse  of  the  Koran,  which 
awed  him  so  that  he  was  instantly  converted,  and 
became  widely  celebratedfor  his  sanctity  and  works. 
On  one  occasion  he  said  to  Harun-ur-Kashid,  *  Oh, 
Khalifah,  I  have  only  detached  myself  from  this 
little  world,  but  you  have  detached  yourself  from 
the  world  which  shall  endure  for  ever.' 

Fazl's  successor  as  the  head  of  the  order  was 
Bashr  (Bishr),  the  barefooted,  who  was  converted 
in  Baghdad  by  a  dream. 

Zu  un  Nun,  a  native  of  Egypt,  lived  in  the 
3d  century,  and  his  tomb  at  Cairo  still  attracts 
pilgrims.  He  courageously  rebuked  wickedness 
in  high  places.  He  scourged  himself;  was  in 
chains  and  bondage. 

Husn-ul-Hillaj,  who  was  martyred  at  Baghdad 
A.H.  803  (a.d.  915),  founded  a  school,  which  sub- 
sequently attained  to  great  influence. 
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In  the  4th  century  also  there  liTed  the  famed 
Abd-ul-Kadar  Ghilani,  the  doctor  Mohi-ud-Din- 
ibn-ul-Arabiya-ul-Maghrabi,  and  also  Umar-ibn- 
ur-Ridh,  author  of  a  celebrated  Dewan.  He 
fasted  for  three  or  four  days,  and  was  subject  to 
ecstasies  or  Wajd.  He  taught  the  freedom  of  the 
human  will,  and  was  put  to  death  with  circum- 
stances of  revolting  cruelty,  on  the  accusation  of 
teaching  Christianity  in  a  covert  manner. 

Farid-ud-Din  Attar,  author  of  the  Find  Kama, 
of  the  lives  of  the  Pirs,  and  the  Mantiq-ut-Taer. 
He  had  a  biographer  in  Daulat  Sliah  of  ^imarcand. 
He  waa  bom  a.h.  518 ;  but  one  day  he  spoke 
harshly  to  a  darvesh,  who  rebuked  him  so  as  to  sub- 
due Farid,  who  entered  the  monastery  of  Rukn-ud- 
Din  Asaf,  and  attained  a  high  degree  of  spirituality. 
He  was  martyred  by  the  Moghul  invaders  under 
Ghengiz  Khan. 

Jalal-ud-Din  Rumi,  commonly  entitled  Maulana, 
also  Maulana  Rumi.  His  fatlier  was  Baha-ud-Din, 
a  lineal  descendant  of  Abubakr,  successor  of  Maho- 
med. His  mother  was  a  princess  of  the  royal  house 
of  Khorasan.  He  was  bom  A.u.  603  (a.d.  1205). 
When  Jalal-ud-Din  was  five  years  old,  Baha-ud- 
Din  left  Balkh,  after  denouncing  the  innovations 
there  in  the  religion.  He  went  to  Baghdad,  wbere 
he  rebuked  the  khalif ;  then  on  to  Mecca,  and 
finally  settled  in  Qonya,  the  ancient  Iconium, 
whose  monarch  he  nlso  rebuked ;  and  he  died  A.u. 
628.  After  his  demise,  Jalal-ud-Din  studied  in 
Aleppo  and  Damascus,  particularly  following  the 
philosophy  of  Al  Gazzali,  his  teacher  being  Shaikh 
Syed  Burhan-ud-Din,  a  pupil  of  his  father  and  an 
anchorite  of  great  renown,  and  from  him  Jalal 
was  instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  mute  reality  and 
ecstasy,  and  the  science  spoken  of  in  Koran  zviii. 
61.  He  afterwards  assumed  the  rectorship  of 
his  father's  college  in  Qonya,  where  he  abode  till 
his  death.  His  son  Baha-ud-Din  survived  him. 
At  his  funeral,  mourners  of  all  creeds  and  of 
various  nations  attended  his  remains  to  the  grave. 
He  died  at  sundown,  Sunday,  5th  Jamadi-ul- 
Akhir,  a.h.  672  (16th  December  a.d.  1273),  68 
years  old.  In  the  religious  dances  of  the  darveah, 
ho  introduced  instrumental  music,  the  flute,  the 
rebec,  the  drum,  and  the  tambourine.     He  says — 

'  Learn  what  are  the  terms  of  the  MusalmaD's  creed, — 
Fasting,  pilgrimage,  prayer,  and  alma.' 

*  Thus,  when  self-abased,  man's  spirit 

From  each  earthly  tie 
Rises  disenthralled  to  inherit 
Immortality.' 

Sad  -  ud  -  Din  Mahmud,   of  Shahbistari,   near 

Tabreez,  lived  in  A.u.  717  (a.d.  1317).    15  questions 

were  received  from  Amir  Syed  Husaini  of  Herat 

on  the  Sufi  doctrines,  and  Sad-ud-Din  was  chosen 

by  his  sect  to  answer  them.     This  he  did  in  verse, 

and  his  book  is  called  the  Gulshan-i-Raz  or  Mystic 

Rose  Garden.    Little  is  known  of  the  writer.     In 

his  answer  to  the  13th  question  he  says — 

'  The  spiritual  world  is  infinite, 
How  can  finite  words  attain  to  it  ? 
How  can  the  mvsteries  beheld  in  ecstatic  vision 
Be  interpreted  by  spoken  words  ? 
When  mystioa  traat  of  these  mjriteriet, 
They  interpret  them  by  types,' 

On  this  point,  however,  the  outside  world  will 
regard  it,  to  say  the  least,  as  unfortunate  that  the 
Sufi  should  employ,  in  telling  of  their  love  of  God, 
all  the  ezpreanons  usually  adopted  when  de- 
scribing the  beauties  of  a  miatress,  the  Joys  of 
sexual  love,  and  pleasures  of  alcoholie  stimulants. 


The  Sufi  rest  all  their  system  of  morality  upon 
the  practice  of  divine  love,  and  the  darveab  and 
fakirs  are  their  expounders. 

M.  Dozy  says  the  influence  of  Sufism  is  rather 
increasing  than  diminishing  in  Turkish  provinces, 
and  M.  de  Kremer  considers  it  the  preponderating 
element  in  Muhammadan  dvilisation. 

In  Gonstantinople  they  have  200  monasteries, 
and  there  are  32  distinct  orders  in  Turkey. 
They  are  styled  fakirs,  and  constitute  thoroughly 
organized  bodies,  minutely  discriminated  from 
each  other.  Every  school,  every  brotherhood,  has 
its  own  distinctive  teaching  and  technicalitiea,  its 
peculiar  practices  and  observanoes,  ita  great  men 
and  founders,  its  saints  and  doctors.  Within  the 
19  th  century,  owing  to  Sufi  efforts,  Muham- 
madanism  has  had  a  revival  in  Turkey.  A  system 
of  priniary  schools  has  been  established,  and  the 
present  generation  has  been  taught  to  regard  the 
ordinances  with  reverence.  Sufi  doctrines  have 
been  but  little  avowed  in  British  India.  Mullah 
Shah,  a  saint  and  poet,  died  at  Lahore,  A.H.  1072 
(a.d.  1661-62),  and  Fatima,  daughter  of  Shah 
Jahan,  erected  a  tomb  over  him. — Burton**  Scindey 
p.  406 ;  WestniiruUr  i^vieir,  1869 ;  Malcolm  a 
Persia^  ii.  pp.  382-445 ;  Home  and  Foreign  Review^ 
iv.  p.  571 ;  W,  S,  Lilly  in  Cont,  Rev,^  August 
1883;  GuUhan-i-Raz.    See  Zikkir. 

SUFI-SUFIYANA,  fabric  of  silk  and  cotton 
mixed,  lawful  for  Muhammadans  to  wear. 

SUFOORA,  Moses'  wife  Zipporah. 

SUGAR. 

Shakkar,  Ar.,Guj.,Hind.  BooU,  Sakar,     .     Malat. 

Kyan, Bdbm.  Gula,   ....  Mai.xal. 

Shih-mili-sha-t'ang,  Chin.  Acuoar,     ....  Post. 

Sukker,    ....    Dan.  Sachar,     ....    Rrs. 

Suiker,     .    .    .    .    DuT.  Sarkara,   .    •    ,     Sa>*sk. 

Sucre, Fr.  Axucar, Sr. 

Zucker,    ....    Gnt.  Booker,     ....      8w. 

Sakxar,  Bakkari,    •    .  Or.  Sakkarai,  ....    Tam. 

Zucchero,     ....   It,  Panchadara,  .    .     .    Til. 
Saccharum,  .    .     .     Lat. 

The  commercial  sugars  of  Asia  are  chiefly  the 

Products  of  the  Saccharum  officinarum,  S.  Siueuae, 
*hoenix  sylvestris,  Boraasus  flabeUifomiia,  Coctis 
nucifera,  Arenga  saccharifera,  Nipa  frutioana, 
and  Sorghum  saccharatum. 

Coeval  with  the  use  of  other  vegetable  producls 
for  domestic  purposes  in  India,^>pear8  to  have  been 
the  employment  of  the  juice  of  the  tiigar-oane ; 
though  it  would  not  seem  that  the  ancients  pos- 
sessed any  knowledge  of  the  process  by  which 
this  saccharine  matter  is  converted  into  a  arystal- 
lized  substance.  But  Marco  Polo,  who  traveled 
in  the  east  in  the  year  1250,  found  abundance  of 
sugar  produced  in  the  province  of  Bengal ;  and 
from  the  almost  univenal  growth  of  the  oane  in 
that  province  at  the  first  occupation  of  the  country 
by  the  British,  there  is  good  reason  for  believing 
that  its  culture  had  rapidly  extended  at  a  rery 
early  period.  From  the  earliest  fiuropean  inter- 
course with  India,  sugar,  in  a  great  varie^  of 
forms,  was  met  with  in  daily  use.  No  Hindu 
lives  without  it,  either  as  crystalliaed  or  in  oakes 
called  jagari.  Upon  the  fint  posseasion  of  Calcutta 
by  the  £.  I.  Company,  there  was  a  flouriahii^  ex- 
port trade  in  sugar  to  the  Indian  coaata,  some  of 
the  Eastern  Islands,  and  a  few  poits  in  Arabia  and 
Persia,  to  the  extent  of  about  1600  tons;  whilst 
the  local  ooosumption  of  the  article  waa  enomoua. 
The  quality  of  this  sugar  was,  however,  Teiy  in- 
ferior ;  and  aboat  the  year  1776  some  nnwrnosufm 
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SUGAR-CANDY. 


SUGAR-CANE. 


attempts  were  made  to  introdace  into  India  the 
Jamaica  mode  of  growing  the  cane  and  mauufac- 
turing  the  sugar. 

In  China,  from  unknown  times,  the  people  have 
manufactured  sugar  both  from  the  augar-cane  and 
from  the  sorgo-cane.  In  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Tai-Tsung,  of  tiie  Tang  dynasty,  the  method  of 
boiling  the  crushed  cane  was  introduced  into 
Sze-chuen  and  other  parts  of  China  from  Turke- 
stan or  Central  Asia.  Hence,  in  China,  sugar  is 
called  tang,  the  name  of  the  dynasty  being  com- 
bined with  the  radical  for  food. 

In  Europe,  cane-sugar  has  been  largely  sup- 
plemented by  that  manufactured  from  beet-root. 
One  ton  of  beet-root  is  said  to  yield  about  100  lbs. 
of  raw  or  55  lbs.  of  refined  sugar*  The  imports 
into  Great  Britain  were  from — 
T«ar.  Bogar-oane— tons.  Beet-root— tons. 

1877 144,119     ....       687,552 

1878 168,836     ....       565,351 

In  1882,  there  were  about  1,925,000  acres 
under  sugar-cane  in  India,  and  168,700  acres 
under  date-palm,  besides  an  area  of  17,000  acres 
under  palmyra  and  ooooanut  in  the  Madras  Presid- 
ency, from  which  sugar  is  made.  Of  the  total 
area  under  sugar-cane,  the  North-Western  Pro- 
vinces alone  comprise  921,000  acres ;  the  Panjab, 
413,000  acres ;  Bengal,  185,000  acres ;  and  Oudh, 
146,000  acres.  Next  to  these  come  the  Central 
Provinces  with  94,000  acres,  and  the  Bombay 
Presidency  with  89,000  acres  ;  the  Madras  Presid- 
ency shows  only  34,000  acres,  and  the  remaining 
proTinces  have  returned  comparatively  small  areas. 
Of  the  total  area  under  date-palm  utilized  for 
sngar-makiog,  Bengal  had  131,000  acres ;  and  next 
comes  Mysore,  then  Madras,  Burma,  and  Bombay, 
with  areas  respectively  of  29,000,  4000,  3708,  and 
1000  acres. 

The  imports  into  and  exports  from  India  of 
sugar  and  sugar-candy  have  been  as  under : — 


Imported  into  India. 


Year. 
1875-76 

187i5-79 
1.S82-83 


Cwt 
610,524 
918,202 
672,672 


Bs. 


89,39,283  1875-76 


1,47,75,653 


Exported  from  India. 


Year. 


1878-79 


Cwt. 

107,288 

51,043 

1,207,423 


Rs 
11,04,274 
6,96,792 
67,86,420 


1,08,69,61011882-83 

Of  the  imports,  four-fifths  from  Mauritius,  one- 
fifth  from  China  and  Straits.  The  great  bulk  into 
Bombay,  a  small  part  into  Burma,  smaller  into 
Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bind.  The  exports,  in  the 
form  of  sugar,  sugar-candy,  molasses,  jagari,  gur, 
etc ,  were  chiefly  to  Great  Britain.  Large  quantities 
of  sugar  are  made  from  the  juice  of  the  palmyra 
palm  in  the  Jaffna  Peninsula,  Ceylon,  chiefly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Point  Pedro,  the  agent  used 
to  prevent  fermentation  being  coralline,  a  little 
of  which  is  put  into  each  chatty.  The  coarse 
black  sugar  which  results  from  evaporation  over 
fire,  is  poured  into  minute  olah  baskets  (made  of 
plaited  leaves  of  the  palmyra),  and  exported 
mainly  to  Pondicherry,  where  it  is  refined  and 
crystallized.  The  natives  of  the  interior  obtain  a 
sugar,  the  cakes  of  which  very  much  resemble  the 
maple  sugar  of  North  America,  from  the  kittul 
palm,  Caryota  urens. 

SUGAR-CANDY. 

Kng-fang,  .    .    .   Onnr.  I  Shakr-kand, .    .    .  Hind. 
Chini,     .    •    .    .  Hind.  | 

Is  made  in  China  by  orystaUiziDg  the  raw  sugar ; 
the  best  comes  from  Foh-kien,  culed  Chin- chew, 
from  which  province,  especially  through  the  port 
of  Amoy,  the  exportation  is  likely  to  increase. 


Pingfa  8U^  is  the  name  given  to  pounded  sugar- 
candy.  Pingfa  means  crystal  flowers,  and  is 
applied  to  this  sort  because  it  is  the  Ping-t'ang  or 
candied  sugar  made  fine.  It  was  formerly  carried 
to  the  United  States  and  to  India. 
SUGAR-CANE. 

Kassib  ahakar, .  . 
Kan-ohe,  .... 
Chuh-che,  Tih-che, 
Ghamia,  Ganda,  . 
Oons,  Gundari, 


ABiLB. 

Chin. 

Dekh. 
Guj. 


Nai,  Nai->hakar,   .  Hihd. 
Kumad,  Ukh,  Ikh,      „ 
Shakkar,  ....   Fers. 
Kairam-boo,      .    .    Tam. 
Sherakoo,     .    .    .     Tel. 

The  sugar-cane,  Saccharum  offidnarum,  X.,  S. 
violaceum.  Toss.,  and  8.  Sinense,  Roxb.,  thrives 
from  the  equator  to  the  32d  parallel  of  latitude. 
It  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  grasses,  from  8  to  12 
feet  in  height,  and  acquiring  a  diameter  of  one  to 
two  inches ;  the  sugar  being  contained  in  the  loose 
cellular  juicy  pith  with  which  thestalk  is  filled.  The 
sugar-cane  of  India  was  introduced  into  Arabia, 
Europe,  Africa,  W.  Indies,  and  Mauritius.  The  men- 
tion made  of  it  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  down  to 
the  Christian  era,  is  simply  that  of  a  sweet  cane,  or 
of  a  fine  kind  of  honey  found  in  an  Indian  reed. 
Nearchus,  the  admiral  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
was  the  first  who  made  known  the  existence  of 
the  sugar-cane  in  the  western  world ;  and  from 
his  time  it  is  mentioned  by  Theophrastus,  Varro, 
Dioscorides,  and  others.  Herodotus  alludes  to 
*  honey  made  by  the  hands  of  men.^  Lucan  speaks 
of  the  sweet  juice  expressed  from  reeds,  which 
the  people  of  India  were  fond  of  drinking,  and 
which  Pliny  calls  saccharine.  Still  later,  Arrian, 
in  his  Periplus  of  the  Red  Sea,  alludes  to  the 
honey  from  reeds  called  sacchar,  as  an  article  of 
trade  between  the  Indian  ports  and  the  countries  of 
the  Red  Sea.  Sugar-cane  was  found  in  the  Crusades 
growing  in  the  meadows  about  Tripoli  in  Syria ; 
and  mention  is  made  by  a  writer  of  that  day  of 
eleven  camels  loaded  with  sugar  being  taken  by 
the  Crusaders. 

Will  and  Fresenius,  of  the  Gressen  laboratory, 
^ve  the  inorganic  elements  of  Otaheite  cane  as — 
silica,  4776;  soluble  matters,  32-85;  phosphate 
of  peroxide  of  iron,  4*45 ;  phosphate  of  lime  and 
mapiesia,  3*96;  carbonate  of  lime,  4*10;  mag- 
nesia, 3*90 ;  carbonaceous  matters  and  loss,  3*50. 
The  32  per  cent,  of  soluble  matters  consisted  of 
potash,  10  05;  sulphuric  acid  combined  princi- 
pally with  potash,  8*40 ;  chlorine  in  combination 
with  soda  as  common  salt,  4 ;  soda,  2*65 ;  gela- 
tinous silica  in  combination  with  potash,  2*55 ; 
carbonic  acid  combined  with  potash  and  soda, 
1*10;  phosphoric  acid  combined  with  potash, 
0-85 ;  loss,  2*40. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  it,  some  used  only 
as  fruit,  others  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  an 
acre  of  cane  yielding  six  tons  of  sugar;  but  in 
the  littie  advanced  countries,  in  the  absence  of 
machinery  and  of  scientific  appliances,  where  the 
rough  sugar  press  or  sugar  mill  is  used,  much  of 
the  juice  of  the  cane  is  left  in  the  refuse.  At 
places  the  mill  is  dispensed  with,  the  cane  being 
cut  into  thin  slices,  and  the  saccharine  contents 
of  its  cells  extracted  by  bringing  the  slices  into 
contact  with  water  at  an  elevated  temperature. 
The  water  extracts  only  the  soluble  substances 
contained  in  tiie  juice  of  the  plant,  while  most  of 
the  impurities — which  in  the  ordinary  process 
pass  into  the  juice,  and  must  be  subsequently  re- 
moved at  great  expense — are  left  in  the  unbroken 
cells  of  the  cane,  and  do  not  contaminate  the 
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juice.  By  this  process,  it  is  said,  the  extraction 
can  be  carried  so  far  that  95  per  cent,  of  all  the 
sugar  contained  in  the  cane  is  passed  into  the 
clarifier,  while  the  best  roller  mills  at  present  in 
use  do  not  extract  more  than  75  per  cent,  of  the 
sugar  contained  in  the  cane.  The  diffusion  pro- 
cess thus  not  only  improves  the  quality  of  the 
sugar,  but  produces  an  increased  out-turn  of  20 
per  cent. 

In  Ortdh,  three  presses  are  in  use, — the  Panjabi, 
the  Bairam,  and  ttie  Tantia.  In  the  Panjabi  mill, 
the  canes  are  crushed  whole,  and  the  produce  is 
greater ;  it  is  costly,  and  difficult  to  keep  in  order. 
The  Tantia  mill  is  in  common  use,  and  consists  of 
a  mortar  of  hard  wood,  a  pestle,  a  boom  to  which 
the  cattle  are  yoked,  and  another  boom  connect- 
ing the  cattle  beam  and  the  pestle. 

Mr.  Bonnefin  claims  to  extract  the  whole  of  the 
sacchariBe  matter  from  the  cane,  to  preyent  fer- 
mentation, to  thoroughly  clear  the  syrup  of  all 
suspended  matters  ready  for  filtration,  to  com- 
pletely purify  the  juice  by  filtration,  and  to  make 
direct  from  the  cane  only  pure  white,  refined  sugar. 
Mr.  Bonnefin  does  away  with  the  cane  mill,  and 
substitutes  for  it  what  he  calls  a  *  pulpefactor,' 
which  consists  of  a  series  of  vertical  saws,  which 
rapidly  cut  the  bundles  of  canes  into  slices.  The 
cut  cane  falls  into  a  disintegrator  placed  beneath 
the  saw  frame,  and  in  which  the  cane  is  quickly 
reduced  to  a  fine  pulp.  It  is  afterwards  passed 
between  a  pair  of  rollers,  and  the  whole  percentage 
of  the  juice  extracted.  The  juice  is  then  mixed, 
gallon  by  gallon,  as  it  is  produced,  with  a  proper 
proportion  of  lime,  and  passed  over  a  continuous 
'  preparatory  which  consists  of  a  long  and  broad 
table  having  a  corrugated  or  furrowed  surface, 
heat  being  applied  underneath.  There  are  a 
series  of  pockets  at  intervals  in  the  corrugations, 
and  as  the  juice  flows  along,  the  impurities  held 
in  suspension  are  deposited  by  gravity,  and  become 
collected  in  the  pockets,  or  catchpits,  from  whence 
they  are  cleared  out  at  intervals.  The  juice  travels 
backwards  and  forwards  for  a  long  distance 
through  the  corrugations,  finally  arriving  at  the 
outlet  in  a  favourable  condition,  both  as  regards 
quality  and  temperature,  for  filtration.  This  pro- 
cess is  effected  in  a  filter  specially  devised  by  Mr. 
Bonnefin,  and  which  consists  of  a  series  of  metal 
rings  covered  with  india-nibber,  and  placed  hori- 
zontally in  a  press.  Over  each  alternate  ring— 
the  internal  diameter  of  which  is  12  inches — is  hung 
a  filter-cloth  made  of  pure  unspun  cotton  of  the 
finest  fibre.  The  rings  and  cloths,  to  the  required 
number,  which  varies  according  to  the  rate  of 
filtration  desired,  are  closely  pressed  and  held  to- 
gether by  screws,  and  the  syrup  is  pumped  into 
the  press.  It  passes  through  the  whole  series  of 
rings  and  cloths,  the  solid  impurities  being  inter- 
cepted and  retained  by  that  portion  of  each  filter- 
cloth  which  covers  the  opening  in  the  ring,  while 
the  syrup  passes  by  capillary  attraction  through 
the  surrounding  portions  of  the  cloths,  and  is 
delivered  in  a  perfectly  clear  and  pure  condition 
at  the  outlet.  The  pure  juice  as  it  leaves  the  filter- 
press  is  conducted  either  to  the  ordinary  vacuum 
pan  or  to  the  more  rapid  and  effective  evaporator 
and  concentrator  designed  by  Mr.  Bonnefin.  In 
the  evaporator  the  juice  is  rapidly  deprived  of 
such  water  as  it  may  contain,  while  in  the  con- 
centrator it  is  as  rapidly  brought  into  the  condi- 
tion of  sound  sugar.    All  these  operations,  from 


the  time  the  cane  is  placed  in  the  pulpefactor  to 
the  moment  when  it  leaves  the  concentrator  in 
the  form  of  crystallized  sugar,  it  is  said,  do  not 
occupy  more  than  one  hour,  as  against  some  6  to 
12  hours  with  the  ordinary  process,  and  its  at- 
tendant drawbacks. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  sugar-cane  in  India, 
some  used  only  as  a  fruit.  For  instance,  in  the 
N.W.  Provinces  and  Oudh,  the  thun,  paonda,  and 
kala  ghanna  are  edible ;  and  for  making  sugar  are 
dhaunr,  dikchan,  matna,  padara,  and  rakhii. 

Other  varieties  mentioned  in  Benares  and  E. 
Oudh  are  barokha,  katara,  khusyar,  khiwahi, 
munga,  reora,  rukra,  saranti. 

In  the  Lahore  district  is  a  purple  cane,  called 
kumad  kala;  a  hard,  thin  cane,  called  kumad 
lahori,  another  called  kata,  and  others,  the  plants 
of  which  were  obtained  from  Jalandbar  and 
Saharunpur.  In  Gujranwalla  are  three  kinds  of 
cane,  daula,  treda,  add  chinkha.  Danla  or  white 
is  the  best,  treda  is  yellowish,  chinkha,  which  is 
reddish  and  small,  produces  good  kand  aod  chini. 

A  large  variety  m  Canton  has  a  bamboo-like 
appearance,  but  a  smaller  variety  is  cultivated 
largely  for  making  sugar,  and  to  be  eaten  as  a  fruit 
ze-chuen,  Ho-nan,  Foh-kien,  and  Canton. 
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Tahiti  has  eight  varities. 

Sugar-cane  in  W.  Oudh  is  planted  in  February 
and  March,  irrigated  from  one  to  three  times  before 
the  rains,  and  the  cutting  begins  about  the  middle 
of  November.  The  cuttings  used  for  planting  may 
be  of  all  parts  of  the  cane. 

Ukh  or  Ikh  generally  applies  only  to  the  crop, 
the  other  names  to  the  cane. — Cal.  Cat.  JBx,,  1862 ; 
Mad,  Ex.  Jnr.  Rep. ;  Les  Aiujlais  et  Vlnde^  p.  246 ; 
Faulkner^  iii.  p.  118  ;  PoweU. 

SUGRIHITA  NAMNA  ARYA  CRHANAKY- 
ASYA  is  a  phrase  of  constant  occurrence  in  the 
Sanskrit  dramas,  and  indicates  the  importance 
attached,  not  to  well-sounding,  but  to  lucky  or 
propitious  appellations.  This  superstitioD  w 
common  amongst  the  ancient  nations  of  Europe, 
and,  according  to  Cicero,  care  was  taken  in  the 
lustration  of  the  people,  that  those  who  conducted 
the  victims,  and  on  the  formation  of  the  army. 
that  the  first  soldier  on  the  muster-roll,  shoukl 
have  auspicious  names.  Cum  imperator  exerci- 
tum,  censor  populum  lustnuret,  bonis  nominibus 
qui  hostias  ducerent,  eligebantur,  quod  idem  in 
delectu  consules  observant,  ut  primus  miles  fiat 
bono  nomine. — Hind.  Theat  ii.  p.  160. 

SUGRIVA,  a  monkey  prince  and  friend  of 
Rama.  He  was  dethroned  by  his  brother  Balin, 
but  the  latter  was  killed,  and  Sugriva  restored  as 
king  of  Kishkindhya. — Dotrson.    See  Vishnn. 

SUHAI  or  Sahai.  There  are  four  grand  officera 
of  the  government  of  Mewar,  viz.  the  Pardhan, 
or  prime  minister ;  Bukshi,  commander  of  the 
forces ;  Surutnama,  keeper  of  the  records ;  Snhai, 
keeper  of  the  signet,  or  rather,  who  makes  the 
monogrammatic  signet,  Suhai,  to  all  deeds,  graots^ 
etc. — Tod's  Rajasthan,  i.  p.  479. 

SUHAILEA.  Hind.  A  song  of  joy.  See 
Homage. 

SUIIAILI,  Ar.\b.,  from  Sahilah,  a  sea-dion\ 
a  name  given  to  the  African  races  dwelling  akmg 
the  coast  to  the  south  and  north  of  the  Stnils  <^ 
Bab-ul-Mandab;  also  applied  to  those  on  the 
Morocco  coasts,  known  to  Europe  as  Riff, 
from  Portuguese  Ripa,  a  shore. 

SUHOYUM.    Kasii.    A  burning  groand  men* 
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Sur,  Bura  janwar,  .  Hind. 
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tioned  by  Abul  Fazl  in  the  Aia-i-Akbari.  It  lies 
near  the  village  of  Nichi-Hama,  in  the  pargana 
of  Miichipora,  at  the  north-west  end  of  the  valley 
of  Kashmir,  where  the  plain  is  about  6100  feet  in 
height.  Flames  frequently  issue  from  the  spot — 
Vigne, 

SUIDiE,  the  hog  family  of  mammals,  viz. 
Artiodactyla,  (hcen.  Tribe.  Chajrodia,  Blyth. 
The  pig  and  hippopotamus. 

Fam.  Suid«,pig8. 

Oen.  Sus  Indicus,  Schinz,  Indian  wild  boar. 

S.  criatatuB,  Wagnu 
S.  vittatus,  Schl. 

Kifl,  .    .    .    Bhagulpur. 

Hand!, Can. 

Mikka,  Jewadi,  .    .      „ 
Paddi,   .    .  QoND,  Mahb. 

Ceylon,  all  India,  up  to  12,000  feet. 

Sus  Bengalensis,  Blyth,  ^  and  S.  Neilgherriensis, 
Gray.    Qu.  Vars.  of  S.  Indicus,  Schiuz. 
S.  Malayanus,  Blyth ^  Tenasserim. 
S.  Zeylanensis,  Blyth,  Ceylon. 
S.  Andamanensis,  Blyth^  Andamans. 
S.  Babyrussa,  Blyth^  Babyroussa,  Malayana.  * 
S.  Papuensis,  Blyth,  New  Guinea. 

Porculia  salvania,  Hodgs,,  Ilontf.^  pigmy  hog. 
Choto  Bur,  •    .    .    Hind.  ( Sano-baneL,    .    .    Nepal. 
Nepal  and  Sikkim  Terai,  Assam,  Bhutan. 

Hippopotamus  amphibius,  L.,  H.  Liberieusis, 
Morton,  botli  of  Africa. 

SUIGAM,  a  Native  State  in  Gujerat,  bounded 
on  the  north  and  east  by  Wao  State,  on  the  south 
by  Chadchat  State,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Salt 
Desert  or  Runn.  Area,  161  square  miles ;  pop- 
ulation (1872),  10,104  persons.  The  territory 
was,  about  a.d.  1450,  granted  to  Pachanji,  the 
youngest  son  of  Rana  Sangaji,  and,  like  Wao,  is 
subdivided  amongst  a  numerous  independent 
bhayad  or  brotherhood.  Like  their  brethren  of 
Wao,  the  chiefs  of  Sm'gam  were  noted  freebooters, 
and  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century  gave 
every  assistance  to  the  Ehosa  in  their  predatory 
raids. — Imp,  Gaz, 

SUJATA,  a  girl  of  a  village  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nairaniara,  who  gave  food  to  Sakya  as  he  sat 
under  the  bodhi  tree,  where  he  became  a  Buddha. 

SUKEIT,  an  ancient  Rajput  principality  which 
came  under  the  British  Grovemment  by  the  treaty 
of  Lahore.  In  1864,  full  sovereignty  was  con- 
ceded to  the  raja  Oogur  Sein,  his  heirs  and  those 
of  his  brothers  according  to  seniority,  unless 
specially  set  aside  by  Government  for  incapacity 
or  misconduct.  The  right  of  adoption  has  been 
conferred  on  the  raja  by  sunnud.  It  lies  between 
lat  81°  18'  46''  and  81^  36'  26"  N.,  and  between 
long.  76°  49'  and  77**  26'  E.,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Sutlej  river,  which  separates  it  from  the  Cis- 
Sutlej  Hill  States.  Area,  420  square  miles ;  esti- 
mated popubtion  (1876),  44,180.  The  country 
of  Sukeit  was  united  to  that  of  Mandi  until  about 
the  year  1200  a.d. — Aitcheson's  Treaties,  etc.  p. 
375 ;  Imp,  Qaz. 

SUKHAN.  HiKD.  A  helm.  Sukhani,  a  hehns- 
man,  the  sea  cunny  of  British  seamen. 

SUKHARA,  Saiva  mendicants,  distinguished 
by  carrying  a  stick  three  spans  long.  They  dress 
in  a  cap  and  petticoat  stained  with  ochrey  earth, 
smear  their  bodies  with  ashes,  and  wear  ear- 
rings of  the  rudraksha'seed;  fUso  over  their  left 
shoulder  a  narrow  piece  of  doth  dyed  with  ochre, 


and  twisted  in  place  of  the  zonar.    They  iwe  the 
word  A-lakh.     See  Rukhara ;  Ukhara. 

SUKHAVATI,  the  abode  of  the  blessed ;  in 
Tibetan,  Devachan,  the  happy ;  in  Chinese,  Ngyan- 
lo,  pleasure ;  also  Kio-lo,  the  greatest  pleasure ; 
also  Tsing-tu,  pure  or  glorious  land.  Sukhavati 
is  described  as  a  large  lake,  the  suHace  of  which 
is  covered  with  lotus  flowers  (Padma),  red  and 
white,  with  perfumes  of  rare  odour.  These  flowers 
form  the  couches  for  pious  men,  whose  virtues 
were  the  cause  of  their  growth  while  yet  sojourners 
upon  earth. 

SUKHPANNI,  followers  of  Krishna  who  pay 
great  attention  to  personal  cleanliness,  and  wash 
themselves  many  times  in  the  day,  using  various 
purifying  substances.  They  live  apart  from 
society,  and  have  no  disciples.  The  Sukhpanni 
are  of  both  sexes,  and  their  bodies  are  burned  after 
dea.ih,^Skerring's  Hindu  Tribes. 

SUKKUR,  a  town  in  Upper  Sind  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Indus,  in  lat.  27"*  42'  N.,  and  long. 
68°  64^'  £.  Its  tall  minarets  are  seen  a  long  way 
off,  and  the  banks  of  the  river,  for  some  distance 
below  the  town,  are  densely  clad  with  date  and 
cocoanut  groves.  Opposite  Sukkur  is  the  old 
town  of  Ron',  built  high  and  overhanging  the 
stream.  In  the  centre  of  the  stream,  nearly 
opposite  Rori,  is  the  ancient  fortress  of  Bukkur. 
Here  the  river  is  considerably  narrowed,  and  the 
stream  powerful.  The  heat  of  Sukkur  is  intense, 
and  its  climate  unhealthy. 

SULAIMAN  HILLS,  a  mountain  range  in 
Afghanistan  and  the  Panjab,  forming  the  boundary 
of  India  on  the  west.  It  is  thrown  off  to  the 
south  from  the  Allah  Koh  ridge  between  Kabul 
and  Ghazni,  and,  running  southwards  without  a 
break,  forms  the  system  of  mountains  of  Eastern 
Afghanistan  and  Baluchistan.  They  stretch  from 
lat.  31°  36'  89"  to  34°  40'  59"  N.,  and  from  long.  69° 
58'  39"  to  70°  0'  46"  E.,  thus  bordering  the  whole 
Dehrajat  in  Bannu,  Dehra  Ismail  Khan,  andDehra 
Ghazi  Khan  districts.  The  highest  peak,  the 
Takht-i-Sulaiman,  nearly  ue  west  of  Dehra  Ismail 
Khan  town,  has  two  summits,  respectively  11,296 
and  11,070  feet  above  sea-level.  The  Kuram  forms 
almost  the  only  river  of  any  importance,  taking 
its  rise  amongst  their  dry  summits.  Length  from 
north  to  south  about  360  miles.  They  form  the 
watershed  between  the  Indus  and  the  Helmand. 
The  axis  of  this  chain  runs  close  to  Gluumi,  which 
is  elevated  7726  feet,  and  to  Quetta  6640  feet. 
The  highest  part  of  the  chain  is  near  the  Koh-i- 
Baba.  It  is  called  the  Safed  Koh,  and  is  14,000 
feet  high.  Near  Ghaiaii  it  is  9000  to  10,000,  and 
near  Quetta  the  same,  the  peak  of  Chahal-'Tan 
being  10,600  feet.  The  east  face  dips  rather 
steeply  to  the  Indus,  but  the  west  declivity,  much 
more  gradual,  to  the  table  -  land  of  Seistan. 
From  Tank  down  to  Sind,  the  most  important 
features  in  the  range  of  hills  are  the  three  Tokes. 
These  tokes  are  the  narrow  precipitous  defiles 
separating  the  outer  from  the  inner  range.  In 
places  their  gorges  are  so  confined  as  to  resemble 
fissures  in  the  rock,  not  more  than  ten  yards 
wide,  and  interrupted  by  rocks  running  right 
athwart  the  defile ;  occasionally  it  widens  out, 
and  the  bed  thus  formed  is  choked  up  with  sand. 
These  glens  and  ravines,  almost  impassable  to 
strangers,  can  be  easily  footed  by  mountaineers 
and  their  horses.  From  these  defiles,  running 
parallel  with  the  outer  range,  there  are  numerous 
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outlets  opening  into  the  plains.  The  base  of  the 
hills  is  skirted  by  a  Mehi^,  or  open  uncultivated 
plain  from  10  to  20  miles  broad,  having  villages 
on  either  side ;  it  becomes  contracted  towards  the 
south,  near  Dehra  Ghasi  Khan.  In  this  vicinity  it 
is  overgrown  with  brushwood,  but  elsewhere  it  is 
generally  a  naked  waste,  without  any  sign  of  life 
or  vegetation.  Cultivation  is  scattered,  and  de- 
pends for  irrigation  on  tanks,  and  on  the  mountain 
torrents  rudely  trained  to  descend  in  steps  and 
terraces. 

SULEA  or  Sele.  Beng.  The  Polynemus  sele, 
a  large  fish  of  the  river  Ganges  and  Bay  of  Bengal. 
It  is  migratory  in  habit,  and  in  the  cold  weather 
enters  the  Bengal  rivers  in  great  shoals.  Its 
swimming  -  bladder,  as  isinglaas,  is  of  value  as 
an  article  of  commerce,  and  the  fish  is  esteemed 
as  food.  It  is  the  Kala-min,  Tam.,  of  John  of 
Tranquebar,  and  abundant  in  the  Kistna  and 
Godavery.  FVom  8  to  12  oz.  of  isinglass  may  be 
obtained  from  each  fish.  Dr.  McClelland  supposed 
that  isinglass  is  also  afforded  by  a  far  larger  species, 
namely,  P.  tetradactylus,  Telia  or  Teriya  bhangan, 
identical  with  the  inaga-jellee  of  the  Coromandel 
coast,  and  which  Buchanan  often  saw  six  feet 
long  in  the  Calcutta  bazar,  and  was  informed  it 
sometimes  equalled  320  lbs.  avoirdupois  in  weight. 
It  is  seldom  used  by  Europeana  M'Clelland  says 
he  has  frequently  seen  them  loading  whole  caval- 
cades of  carts  on  their  way  to  the  Calcutta  bazar 
during  the  cold  season. — Indian  Fw/ic*,  pp.  183, 
184 ;  Royle  on  Isinglass^ 

SULIMAN,  a  merchant  of  Bussora  who  made 
several  voyages  to  India  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  of 
which  he  wrote  an  account,  a.d.  851  (a.h.  237).  He 
visited  India  when  Balhara  was  ruled  by  the  Balabhi 
sovereigns.  He  gives  a  tolerably  coherent  account 
of  the  seas  and  places  between  Oman  and  China, 
— the  sea  of  Persia,  the  sea  of  I^r  (which  washes 
Gajerat  and  Malabar),  the  sea  of  Harkand  (from 
tibe  Dibajat  or  Maldives,  and  Serendip  or  Ceylon, 
to  Al  Ramni  or  Sumatra);  the  Ijankha-balus  or 
Nicobar  Islands,  and  the  .two  (Andaman)  islands 
in  the  sea  of  Andaman,  and  of  Kalabar,  a  depend- 
ency of  Zabaj  (Java) ;  Tayumah  (Tiyoman  Island), 
Kadranj  (Siam),  Sanf  (Champa  and  Camboja), 
and  Sandar  Fiilat  (Pulo  Condore).  The  port  in 
China  frequented  by  the  Arabs  was  Khao-fu  (the 
port  of  Kinsay  or  Hang-cheu).  He  notices  the 
abstaining  from  wine  of  the  Hindus.  He  voyaged 
to  India  and  China  in  the  beginning  of  the  9th 
century.  His  principal  establishment  was  pro- 
bably at  Bussora.  His  book  is  styled  Sakilat-ut- 
Tawarikh,  and  it  was  continued  by  Abu  Zaid-ul- 
Hasan  of  Siraf. — Eli  Hist.  p.  7  ;  India  in  the  Ibth 
Century. 

SULIMAN,  prince  of  Nera,  is  by  all  the  his- 
torians of  his  nation,  and  also  by  the  more  accurate 
Christian  writers,  a^mied  to  be  forefather  of  the 
Turkish  emperors.  Suliman  was  of  the  noblest 
Oguzian  family  among  the  Scythians,  and  head 
of  a  horde  or  tribe  of  Tartars  near  the  Caspian 
Sea.  By  these,  as  well  as  by  the  neighbouring 
people,  Suliman  was  proclaimed  by  the  title  of 
shah.  Treading  in  the  steps  of  the  great  Chengia 
Khan,  he  came  forth  from  nis  country  with  50,000 
followers,  the  flower  of  the  Scythian  youth,  and 
overran  not  only  the  neighbouring  regions,  but 
all  Azerbijan  and  Syria,  as  far  as  Aleppo.  When 
the  news  of  these  conquests  was  brought  to  the 
Persian  court,  the  name  Turk,  common  to 


Ghengiz  Khan  Scythians,  was  givBn  also  to 
army. 

SULI MANIA  is  the  capital  of  a  district  now 
bearing  its  name.    It  stands  in  lat.  35**  28'  28"  N., 
and  long.  45""  17'  3"  £.,  and  is  the  metropolis  oi 
South  Kurdistan.     The  people  of  this  district  are, 
in  general,  of  low  stature,  but  well-proportioned, 
robust,  and  healthy,  and  of  a  much  fairer  tint  than 
the  swarthy  Arabs,  or  their  Kurdish  brethroi  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kermanshah.    A  little  way 
out  of  the  direct  road  to  Sulimania  is  a  range  of 
low  hills  crowned  with  a  regular  line  of  rock 
rising  from  their  clayey  and  sulphurous  brows. 
On  t]he  side  of  one  of  these  hills,  and  which  faces 
the  north-west,  Strabo  described  naphtha  springa, 
ten  in  number.     The  springs  consist  of  several 
pits  or  wells,  seven  or  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and 
ten  or  twelve  deep.     The  whole  number  are  within 
the  compass  of  400  or  500  yards.     A  flij^ht  of 
steps  in  each  pit,  cut  for  the  purpose  of  approach- 
ing the  fluid,  which  rises  and  tails  according  to 
the  dryness  or  moisture  of  the  weather.      The 
natives  lave  it  out. — Porter's  Tr,  iL  p.  440  ;  72iViV 
Kurdistan,  i.  p.  63 ;  Mignan^s  Tr,  p.  329. 

SULMA.  Hind.  A  peculiar  kind  of  gold 
tinsel  for  embroidery.  Gold  and  silver  thread 
used  in  making  turbands,  slippers,  and  hookahs. 

SULPHUR,  Brimstone. 


Balirang, .  .  .  Malay. 
Gowgird, ....  Pxas. 
Enxofre,  ....  Posr. 

Syera, Brs^ 

Gandhaka,  Samsk.,  Sdtgh. 

Azufre. Sr. 

Svafvel, S«r. 

Sanjraya,  MalOang,  Tag. 
Qendagum,  .  Tam.,  Tel. 
Kyukyiirt,     .     .     .Ttrk. 


Kibreet,  ....  Arab. 

Kan, BuRM. 

Shih-liu-hwang,  .  Chin. 
Svovl,  ....  Dan. 
Zwavel,   ....      DuT. 

Soufre, Fb. 

Schwefel,  .  .  .  Gkr. 
Gaogurd,  Gandak,  HiND. 
Solfo,  Zolfo,  ...  It. 
Walerang,    .     .    .     Jav. 

Sulphur,  from  Sal,  salt,  and  xv^,  fire, 
ployed  in  medicine  by  the  Greeks,  Arabs,  and 
Hindus.  Native  or  virgin  sulphur  unoomfained, 
is  either  a  volcanic  product,  or  occurs  in  beds  in 
many  parts  of  the  world ;  found  in  combination 
with  metals,  as  in  the  ores  called  pyrites,  the 
sulphurets  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  merooTy,  etc, 
whence  it  is  obtained  by  roasting.  DiatUfing  it 
from  earthen  pots  arranged  in  two  rows  on  a  liuig« 
furnace,  the  sulphur  fuses  and  sublimes,  and  paasea 
through  a  lateral  tube  in  each  pot  into  another 
place  on  the  outside  of  the  fumaoe,  which  is  per- 
forated near  the  bottom,  to  allow  the  melted 
sulphur  to  flow  into  a  pail  containing  wattT, 
where  it  congeals  and  forms  rough  or  crude 
sulphur.  Thu  being  re-distilled,  forms  refine<i 
sulphur.  When  fus^  and  cast  into  moulds,  it 
forms  stick  or  roll  sulphur. 

The  great  repositories  of  sulphur  are  either  bcd^ 
of  gypsum  and  the  associated  rocks,  or  the  regioss 
of  active  or  extinct  volcanoes.  In  the  valley  of 
Noto  and  Mazzaro  in  Sicily,  at  Gonil  near  Cadix 
in  Spain,  Bex  in  Switserland,  and  Oraoow  In 
Poland,  it  occurs  in  the  former  situation.  Sicily 
and  the  neighbouring  vcdcanic  islanda,  Vesiivitts 
and  the  solfatara  in  its  vicinity,  Iceland,  Teneriffe, 
Java,  Hawaii,  New  Zealand,  Decq;>tion  Islaod,  and 
most  active  volcanic  r^gioBa,  afford  more  or  ksa 
sulphur.  The  native  sulphur  of  Sicily  oooins  in 
beds  along  the  central  part  of  the  south  coast  and 
to  some  distance  inland.  It  is  found  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  on  the  Potonuic. 
Most  of  the  solphur  brought  to  Hindustan 
the  '  contains   a    considerable  portion   of   orpineni, 
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being  much  Iom  pure  than  either  that  which  is 
dug  out  of  the  BolAitara  near  Naples,  or  that 
imported  from  Sicily. 

Bulphur  and  saltpetre  are  found  in  the  moun- 
tains behind  Teheran ;  also  in  Kisbm  and  in  a  hilly 
tract  near  Khamir,  a  town  on  the  Persian  conti- 
nent, about  25  miles  N.£.  from  Luft.  It  is  met 
with  in  the  district  of  Balkh ;  also,  according  to 
Morier,  at  Balianlia  in  Persia.  In  Baluchistan  it 
is  got  from  the  Suni  mine,  on  the  ridges  separating 
Saharawan  from  Gutch  Gkindaya ;  the  great  mart 
for  its  sale  is  Bagh  in  Cutch  Gandava ;  also  in 
mountains  south  of  Kalat,  in  the  province  of 
Mekran. 

Sulphur,  somewhat  mixed  with  impurities, 
occurs  in  the  Murree  Hills,  and  the  Sulaiman  Hills 
near  Dehra  Ismail  Khan,  at  Kalabagh.  It  is  found 
eztensiyely  thioughout  the  Salt  Bange. 

The  valley  of  ruga  in  Ladakh,  fnnn  whence 
borax  is  obtained,  yields  also  sulphur.  The  Puga 
sulphur  mine  is  situated  a  short  distance  from  the 
Rulangchu,  a  small  stream  which  is  full  of  hot 
springs,  aiid  runs  into  the  Indus  at  the  foot  of 
a  gypsum  clifF.  Besides  the  numerous  springs 
charged  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  which 
deposit  sulphur  on  the  rock  over  which  they  pass, 
and  on  the  grass  and  weeds  by  their  sides,  sulphur 
in  a  mineral  form  occurs  near  the  surface  of  the 
nummulite  limestone  at  Jabba,  a  little  above  the 
petroleum  springs,  in  a  white  porous  gypsum. 
Sulphur  also  occurs  near  Panobar,  four  miles  from 
Shadipur,  on  the  Indus.  The  crystals  picked  out 
of  the  rock  are  called  Annlisar. 

In  Udaipur  it  is  to  be  met  with,  but  of  a  quality 
inferior  to  that  which  is  brought  from  the  gulfs 
of  Gutch  and  Persia.  It  is  found  in  small  quantities 
in  Salem,  Masulipatam,  Guntur,  Guddapah,  and 
Trichinopdy,  along  with  gypsum  in  marl  and  clay 
beds,  and  in  form  of  metric  sulphuiets. 

In  the  Wodiapdliam  jnngie,  south  of  WoUmdur- 
pet,  in  the  N.  Arcot  district,  and  which  extends 
£.  and  W.  aeron  the  Peninsula^  a  sulphurous  earth 
is  said  to  be  found,  covering  an  extent  of  low 
swampy  ground,  and  the  sulphur  efSoresceB  on  the 
friable  brown  earth  after  rains,  in  yelk>w  ciystals. 

In  Upper  Burma  it  is  manufactured  from  metallic 
sulphurets  to  about  four  tons  yearly.  It  is  also 
made  by  the  Shans  at  Toungthoo  Eiolay,  to  the 
S.E.  of  Mandalay.  It  is  found  in  the  blue  clay,  and 
ia  sublimed  and  condensed.  It  is  abundant  in  the 
eight  Shan  States  to  the  K.£.  of  Bhamo.  It  is 
seen  to  effloresce  in  the  ravines  near  the  petroleum 
wells  of  Burma. 

The  Malay  and  Philippine  Archipelagos,  the  most 
extensive  volcanic  r^on  in  the  world,  contain  a 
vast  supply  of  sulphur.  From  the  Philippines  it 
is  exported  to  Gbina.  The  quantity  is  such  at 
the  volcano  of  Taal,  or  Bombon,  in  the  province 
of  Botengas  in  Luzon,  that  many  ships  might  be 
loaded  with  it 

In  the  volcanic  district  in  the  northern  end  el 
the  island  of  Formosa  are  three  solfataraa  One 
of  these  is  about  five  miles  east  from  Tamsd,  and 
a  superior  one  is  three  or  four  miles  to  the  north- 
east. The  pita  are  about  1750  feet  above  the  sea, 
in  a  rocky  gorge  in  the  mountains,  and  clouds  of 
steam  and  sulphureous  vapour  issue  from  numer- 
ous vents  in  the  roeks.  Several  hot  springs  and 
pools  oeour,  and  a  miniature  geyser  throws  inter- 
mittent jets  of  boiling  water  to  a  height  of  fifty  or 
sixty  feet.    A  third  aolfatara  is  near  the  village  of 


Kim-pao-li,  seven  or  eight  miles  N.W.  of  Kelung. 
The  sulphur  is  obtained  by  a  rude  prooess  of  melt- 
ing; when  the  frothy  slag  is  slammed  off,  the 
heavier  impurities  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  shallow 
iron  pan,  and  the  liquid  sulphur  is  ladled  out  into 
wooden  buckets,  which  are  broken  up  when  the 
sulphur  has  become  solid.  Similar  solxataras  exist 
in  Satsuma,  in  the  island  of  Kiu-siu,  in  Japan. 
But  the  greatest  quantity  of  sulphur  of  Japan  is 
brought  from  the  Satsuma  province.  It  is  dug  up 
in  a  small  neighbouring  island,  which,  from  the 
great  plenty  it  affords  of  this  substance,  is  called 
Iwogasema,  or  the  sulphur  island.  The  greater 
part  of  the  sulphur  which  is  exposed  for  sale  in 
the  Indian  provinces  is  brought  from  Muscat,  from 
Sumatra,  orfrom  the  Banda  Island  caUed  Gunong 
Api.  The  Ghinese  obtain  their  supplies  from  the 
volcanic  districts  of  Turf  an,  Tangut,  and  Sxe-ohuen, 
and  from  Satsuma  in  Japan;  formerly  it  was 
brought  as  tribute  from  Siam  and  Sumatra. 

Stih)hur  springs  exist  in  many  parts  of  Java 
and  Gelebes,  and  in  the  Pekalongan  district  west 
of  Mount  Prau.  At  the  base  of  a  high  volcanic 
peak  in  the  island  of  Damma  is  another.  In 
Ghina,  sulphur  springs  are  met  with  near  Ghefoo, 
and  waters  containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
and  sulphurous  acid  gases  are  not  uncommon. 
^^Bikmore,  p.  126;  MassorCs  Journeys,  ii.  pp. 
124-149;  MaaoiCs  Tenasserim;  Thom$orCs  Twet, 
p.  168;  History  of  Japan,  i.  p.  107;  Walion's 
State,  p.  37 ;  Mrs,  Hervey^s  Tartary,  i.  p.  163 ; 
Adams,  Naturalist  in  India;  Powell;  Cat,  Ex., 
1862 ;  Smith's  China. 

SULPHURIG  AGID,  Oil  of  VHrioI. 


Manlkibrit,  .  .  .  Arab. 
liu-hwang-yu,  .  .  Chin. 
Aoide  sqliariqne,  .  .  Fb. 
Schwefel-saHre,  .  GXB. 
Gandak-ka-tezab,  .  Hind. 


Acidum  sulphuricum  Ji^AT. 
Arak-i-gowgird,  .  Pbrb. 
Gandakaraaa,  .  Singh. 
Ghendaga  travagum,  Tam. 


This  acid  is  produced  in  small  quantities  in 
nature,  as  near  volcanoes,  in  some  acid  springs, 
and  it  exists  in  combination  in  numerous  sul- 
phates, especially  those  of  lime  (gypsum)  and  of 
maonesia,  found  as  minerals,  also  in  the  water  of 
springs.  It  was  known  to  the  Arabs,  Persians, 
and  Hindusw  Sulphuric  acid  appears,  from  its 
name,  to  have  been  originally  made  from  the 
decomposition  of  sulphate  of  iron.  In  the  present 
mode  of  making  sulphuric  acid,  sulphurous  acid 
from  burning  sulphur,  nitric  acid  vapour,  and 
steam,  are  simultaneously  admitted  into  oblong 
leaden  chambers,  so  partitioned  that  the  vapours 
can  only  advance  slowly,  and  thus  allow  the  whole 
of  the  sulphuric  acid  to  be  deposited.  Sulphuric, 
nitric,  mixed  nitric  or  aqua  rcgia,  and  hydrochloric 
acids,  are  all  made  at  Lahore,  and  sulphuric  acid 
is  largely  made  at  other  parts  of  India.— ifoj^/e  ; 
Powell. 

SUIjS,  an  ornamental  style  of  Arabic  writing. 

SULTAN.  Arab.  King.  The  Adal  Shahi 
dynasty  of  Bijapur,  the  Bahmani  dynasty  of 
Beder,  Kutab  Shahi  dynasty  of  Hyderabad,  Tipu 
son  of  Hyder  Ali  of  Mysore,  Kamran  of  Herat, 
the  rulers  of  Johore  and  Palembang,  all  took  this 
Arabic  title.  Tipu  engraved  it  on  his  seal.  Razzia, 
eldest  daughter  of  ^tamsh,  whose  reign  lasted 
from  A.D.  1235  to  a.d.  1238,  took  this  title  under 
its  feminine  form,  Sultana.  Sultanat  is  dominion, 
rule.     Sultan-US- Snlatin,  king  of  kings,  emperor. 

SULTANIAH  was  built  as  a  royal  residence  by 
Oljaittt  son  of  Argun,  the  eighth  of  the  Mongol 
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khaiiB  of  Persia,  in  1305.  Long  after  the  destrac- 
tion  of  the  city  by  Timur,  indeed  into  the  17th 
century,  the  tomb  of  Oljaita  was  still  magnificent, 
and  especially  noted  for  its  colossal  gates  of 
damasked  steel.  The  city  was  reoccupied  by 
some  of  the  Persian  kings  in  the  16th  century,  till 
Shah  Abbas  transferred  the  seat  of  goyemment  to 
Isfahan.  The  ruins  were  of  vast  extent  in  Char- 
din's  time.  The  present  dynasty  of  Persia  has 
again  adopted  Suftaniali  as  a  summer  residence. 
Pope  John  xxii.  set  up  an  archbishopric  at  Sul- 
taniah  in  1318,  in  favour  of  Francis  of  Perugia,  a 
Domiuican,  and  the  series  of  archbishops  is  traced 
down  to  1425. — Yule,  Cathay  i.  p.  49 ;  Porters  Tr. 
ii.  p.  471. 

SULTANPUR,  in  a  saline  tract  in  Gurgaon 
and  Rohtak  district,  Pan  jab,  area  1565  acres.  Salt 
is  manufactured  from  brine  in  wells,  evaporated  by 
solar  heat  in  shallow  pans.  This  tract  lies  on  the 
banks  of  the  great  Najafgarh  jhil  or  lake,  and  the 
principal  works,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality 
of  produce,  are  in  a  cluster  of  villages  on  the 
borders  of  the  two  districts.  The  number  of  wells 
330,  and  the  pans  3799.  50,000  tons  could  be 
turned  out  annually. — Imp,  Gnz. 

SULTANPUR,  a  British  district  in  the  Rai 
Bareli  division  of  Oudh,  lying  between  lat.  26°  39' 
and  27°  58'  N.,  and  between  long.  81°  36'  and  82° 
44'  £.  Population,  1,000,336  persons.  Among 
low  castes,  the  Ahir  are  the  most  numerous, 
forming  nearly  10  per  cent,  of  the  population, 
followed  by  the  Chamar  and  Pasi.  Gujar  are 
more  common  in  Sultanpur  than  in  other  districts 
of  Oudh.  Among  the  more  skilful  agricultural 
castes,  Muraaa  are  numerous,  but  Eurmi  are 
remarkably  few. — Imp.  Gaz, 

SULTAN  SAKADA  is  a  deity  worshipped  by 
the  Kur.  Sakal  Deva,  or  Sakra  Pen,  the  chain- 
god,  is  worshipped  in  Seone  and  elsewhere. 

SULTAN  SAKHI  SARWAR,  a  Muhammadan 
noted  for  his  liberal  and  charitable  disposition,  and 
great  generosity  of  character.  On  his  death  he 
was  eicalted  to  the  position  of  a  saint,  and  during 
February  to  May  a  fair  is  held  at  the  shrine,  to 
which  annually  about  200,000  pilgrims,  Sikh, 
Hindu,  and  Muhammadan,  resort.  It  is  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Sieree  pass  leading  to  Kandahar, 
and  is  built  on  the  skirt  of  the  mountain.  There 
are  about  1650  priests,  who  issue  to  poor  people 
parwane  or  orders  in  the  name  of  Sakhi  Sarwar. 

SULTAN  SARWAR,  a  Muhammadan  saint 
whose  shrine  is  at  Baluch,  four  cos  from  Multan. 
He  was  distinguished  for  piety  and  purity  of 
manners,  and  died  as  a  martyr  with  his  brother, 
fighting  against  a  troop  of  idolators,  and  was 
buried  with  his  wife  (who  died  of  grief)  and  his 
son  in  the  same  tomb.  Several  miracles  are 
related  as  having  happened  at  his  tomb. — Araish- 
i-MahfiL 

SULU  ARCHIPELAGO  is  a  chain  of  many 
islands  which  stretch  from  the  N.K.  point  of 
Borneo  to  the  island  of  Mindanao.  Sulu,  the  chief 
island,  is  high,  35  miles  long,  and  from  5  to  10 
broad ;  it  lies  in  long.  121°  £.,  near  the  centre  of 
the  Archipelago.  The  amount  of  land  available 
for  a^culture  is  about  200,000  acres.  Soil  vol- 
canic in  origin,  with  enormous  depth.  This  group 
is  inhabited  by  a  warlike  race,  oearing  in  their 
personal  appearance  a  strong  resemblance  to  tiie 
Malays.  In  1775  the  Sulu  people  attacked  and 
drove  the  British  from  Balambangao.    Sulu  had, 
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even  then,  long  been  an  emporium  not  only  ol 
regular  traders  from  most  nations,  but  the  head- 
quarters of  piratical  marauders,  who  there  found 
a  ready  market  for  enslaved  victims  and  hetero- 
geneous plunder,  and  whose  descendantSf  to  this 
day,  are  proud  of  the  deeds  of  their  ancestors. 
Spain  had  a  military  station  there  in  order  to 
protect  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  in  1883  assumed 
the  sovereignty  of  Sula.  The  Muhammadan 
religion  has  made  progress  in  Mindanao  and  the 
Sulu  Islands,  as  has  the  MaUy  language,  the  usual 
channel  through  which  it  has  at  all  timea  been 
propagated  over  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. There  is  a  considerable  trade  between 
Sulu  and  Singapore  in  bdche-de-mer  and  pearl 
shells,  and  a  few  pearls. — KeppeVs  Ind.  Arch. 
i.  pp.  56,  57. 

SUMACH.  Sir  A.  Bumes  tells  of  colossal  idols 
and  innumerable  excavations  called  sumach,  to  be 
seen  in  all  parts  of  the  valley  of  Bamian  for  about 
8  miles,  and  still  form  the  residence  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  population.  A  detached  hill  in  the 
middle  of  the  valley  is  quite  honeycombed  by 
them,  and  is  called  the  city  of  Gulgula.  Caves 
are  in  greater  number  on  the  north  side  of  the 
valley  where  the  idols  occur,  on  all  sides  of  which 
excavations  occur. 

SUMACH,  Shumac. 

TumtuiD,    .    .    .    Arab.  Snmac,    .  .  . 

Shih-ohu-yu,   .    .    Chin.  Schmack,  .  . 

Samak,  .    .    .  Dan.,  Sw.  Sommaoo,  .  . 

Smak,     ....      Dot.  Samak,    .  .  . 

Divi-divi,  libi-libi,     £ng.  Snmagre,  .  •    .    Port. 

The  sumach  trees  of  Europe  are  the  Rhus 
coriaria  and  R.  cotinus,  that  of  India  is  the 
Csesalpinia  coriaria,  that  of  China  is  the  Rliiis 
venenata.  The  Csesalpinia  coriaria,  yielding  Divi- 
divi  of  commerce,  was  introduced  about  a.d. 
1830  by  Dr.  Wallicb.  It  is  a  hardy  plant,  of  easy 
cultivation ;  it  requires  a  little  care,  attention,  and 
watering  during  the  first  year,  or  till  the  plant 
attains  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet ;  it  does  not 
come  into  full  bearing  till  about  the  third  year, 
but  in  favoiurable  localities  it  attains  a  height  of 
10  to  16  feet,  and  the  produce  of  one  full-grown 
tree  is  about  70  lbs.  of  pod,  which  have  been 
valued  at  £8  to  £12  per  ton  as  a  tanning  sub- 
stance. It  is  a  good  hedge  plant,  and  bears  pruning. 
Its  pods  were  used  for  tanning  at  Hunsur,  bat  it  is 
questionable  if  it  will  ever  come  into  competition 
with  the  bark  of  the  Cassia  auricnlata,  a  wild 
shrub  abundant  on  waste  ground  in  the  Peninsula. 
Divi-divi  at  Hunsur  answered  admirably  for 
light  skins,  such  as  sheep  and  goat  for  fancy 
leathers,  but  for  strong  hides  it  is  not  so  suitable ; 
it  does  not,  as  the  tanners  call  it,  fill  the  hide,  and 
instead  of  pliant,  thickish  leather,  gives  a  thin,  hard 
material.  Rhus  cotinus,  L,^  and  R.  ooiiaiia,  X., 
shrubs  of  South  Europe  and  the  Levant,  are 
extensively  employed  in  tanning  light -coloured 
leathers,  and  also  as  an  orange -coloured  dye. 
Sumach  from  Sicily  has  been  sold  at  12b.  to  14s. 
6d.  the  cwt.  in  London. 

SUMAH.  SiND.  A  tribe  of  Jat,  though  they 
are  generally  known  by  the  fcvmer  tiUe.  Such 
also  are  the  Machi  and  numerous  other  subdivisioDa 
of  the  Jat  tribes. 

SUMAICHA,  one  of  the  nyad  or  proselytes  to 
Islam,  from  the  Soda  race,  numerous  boith  in  the 
fhul  and  the  valley,  where  they  have  tnaay 
hamlets.      They   resemUe   the  IHioti   in    their 
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habits,  but  many  of  them  asBOcnate  with  the 
Sehrai.  They  nerer  ahave  or  touch  the  hair  of 
their  heads.  They  allow  no  animal  to  die  of 
diaease,  but  kill  it  when  they  think  there  are  no 
hopes  of  recovery.  The  Sumaicha  women  neyer 
veil  their  faces. 

SUMAJ-BARI.  At  Kulna  is  the  Raj-bari  of 
the  raja  of  Bardwan,  several  noble  buildings  and 
lofty  temples;  there  is  also  the  Siimaj-bari,  or 
the  houses  of  sepulchre,  where  a  bone  of  every 
deceased  member  of  the  rajahs  family  is  deposited. 
Tlie  raja  belongs  to  the  Kshatriya  class,  and 
observes  the  custom  of  preserving  the  ashes  of 
the  dead.  They  showed  here  the  bone  of  the 
last  raja,  wrapped  up  in  a  rich  doth.  It  is  placed 
on  a  velvet  musnud  with  cushions,  and  silver 
salvers,  tumblers,  hookahs,  rose-water,  and  attar- 
bolders  in  front  of  the  seat,  just  as  the  late  raja 
used  to  sit  with  all  the  peraphemalia  of  state 
about  him. — TV.  of  Hind,  i.  p.  23. 

SUM  ALL  Arab.  A  people  on  the  African 
coast,  and  found  in  Aden  and  along  the  west 
coast  of  Arabia.  Those  on  the  coasts  are  slaves 
or  their  descendants,  brought  from  the  interior  of 
Africa  by  the  traders.  The  dress  of  the  men  con- 
sists of  a  white  cloth  wound  round  their  waist,  one 
end  of  which,  after  beiug  carried  across  the  breast, 
is  thrown  negligently  over  the  shoulder.  In 
addition  to  a  cloUi  of  this  kind  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions, the  women  wear  a  piece  of  tanned  hide 
round  their  waist,  to  which  is  added  a  smaller 
apron  of  the  same  material,  suspended  by  loops 
over  the  shoulder,  to  conceal  their  breaste.  The 
hair  of  the  men  is  frizzled  into  large  riuglets, 
several  of  which  hang  on  either  side  of  the  face. 
The  hair  left  in  the  midUile  is  also  frizzled  aud  raised 
by  the  same  means,  the  whole  being  anointed  with 
large  quantities  of  mutton  fat.  Through  the  upper 
part  tlicy  thrust  a  straight  piece  of  wood,  re- 
sembling in  form  and  size  a  skewer,  which  serves 
the  double  purpose  of  a  comb,  and  also  as  an 
instrument  for  adjusting  their  curls. — WelUted^s 
Tr.  ii.  p.  370. 

SUMANAP.  The  industrious,  peaceful,  and 
numerous  people  who  speak  the  Madurese  language, 
with  its  dialect  the  Sumanap,  occupy  the  island  of 
Madura,  divided  from  Java  by  a  strait,  and  form 
in  some  districts  the  bulk  of  the  population  on  the 
opposite  shores  of  Java. 

SUMANTU,  the  collector  of  the  hymns  of  the 
Atharva  Yeda,  a  pupil  of  Yyasa.  Sumantu  is 
mentioned  in  the  Hindu  Furanas  as  a  descendant 
of  Yasishta.  He  is  said  to  be  the  author  of  a  work 
on  civil  law.  His  doctrines  were,  that  there  is  in 
nature  an  uncreated  seed,  from  which  all  beings 
spring. — Ward^  iv,  p.  52. 

SUMATRA,  a  great  island  at  the  opening  of 
the  Eastern  Archipelago.  Nicolo  de  Conti,  of 
Yenice,  returned  from  his  oriental  travels  in  1449, 
and  communicated  to  the  secretary  of  Pope  £u- 
genius  v.  a  consistent  account  of  what  he  had 
seen.  After  giving  a  descrmtion  of  the  cinnamon 
and  other  productions  of  Zeuam,  he  says  he  sailed 
to  a  great  island  named  Sumatra,  cidled  by  the 
ancients  Taprobana,  where  he  was  detained  one 
year.  His  account  of  the  pepper  plant,  of  the 
durian  fruit,  and  of  the  extraordinary  customs  of 
the  Batech  or  Batta  people,  prove  him  to  have 
been  an  intelligent  observer.  Sumatra  was  shortly 
after  visited  by  Odoazdus  Barbosa,  who  wrote  a 
jomtial  of  his  voyage  in  1516,  in  which  he  speaks 


of  Sumatra  with  great  precision.  The  productions 
of  the  island,  he  says,  were  chiefly  exported  to 
Catai  or  China.  From  Sumatra  he  proceeded  to 
Banda  and  the  Moluccas,  from  thence  returned  by 
Java  and  Malacca  to  the  west  of  India,  and  arrived 
at  Lisbon  in  1508. 

Sumatra  consists  of  a  rectilinear  belt  of  eleva- 
tion, stretching  from  the  parallel  of  Penang  to 
that  of  Bantam,  and  shutting  in  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula and  China  Sea  from  the  Indian  Ocean.  Its 
extreme  length  is  about  925  geographical  mUes, 
and  average  breadth  rather  more  than  90  miles. 
The  gross  estimate  of  Lieut.  Melville  van  Carnbee 
is  8035  leagues  =  128,560  English  square  geo- 
graphical miles.  The  islands  on  the  west  coast 
give  a  further  surface  of  5000  miles.  Its  S.W. 
coast  has  a  narrow  tract  of  low  land,  beyond 
which  the  mountains  suddenly  rise. 


Talang,    .    .  . 

Singalang,    .  . 

Menipl,    .    .  . 

Sago,  about .  . 

Ophir,      .     .  . 
Kalabu  (west  of 

Rau),    .    .  . 

Seret  Merapi,  . 

Pitya  Keling,  • 

LubaBaja,  .  . 


11,820  ft. 
9,634 
9,670 
5,862 
9,770 


»» 


*i 


5,115 

5,860 

680 

6,234 


f> 


»» 
If 
f> 


Indrapura,  esti- 
mated at  .    .  12,255  ft. 

Luse,  territory 
of  Acheen,  in 
3*  40^  N.,  .    .  11,250 

Lombok,  accord- 
ing te  Melville 
van  Oambee, 
by  triangula- 
tion,  about    .  12,363 


f> 


» 


The  island  is  divided  into  a  number  of  petty 
states,  the  chief  of  which  are  Acheen,  Delly,  Lang- 
kat,  and  Siak.  British  political  relations  with 
Acheen  date  as  far  back  as  1602;  the  various 
attempte,  however,  which  were  made  to  establish 
a  factory  at  Acheen,  failed.  In  1815  a  revolution 
broke  out,  and  the  reigning  sovereign,  Jowhar 
Shah,  a  dissolute  prince,  was  deposed,  and  Syf- 
ul-Alam  Shah,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  merchant, 
who  was  related  to  the  royal  family,  was  raised  to 
the  throne.  After  protracted  negotiations,  how- 
ever, the  ez-raja  was  restored,  through  the  media- 
tion of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  and  a  treaty  was 
concluded  with  him.  With  Delly,  Langkat,  and 
Siak,  treaties  exist,  but  after  the  treaty  with  the 
Dutoh,  of  1824,  the  diplomatic  connection  of  the 
British  with  Sumatra  ceased.  In  Sumatra  island 
there  are  at  least  15  nations,  and  the  total 
population  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from 
2,500,000  to  7,000,000. 

Netherland  India  has  the  following  settlements 
on  the  coasts  of  Sumatra : — 


GeoR. 
Sq.Ms. 

Euro- 
peans. 

Natives. 

Chin, 
ese. 

Arabs. 

Others. 

Padang,    . 

2200 

1372 

937,007 

8,997 

77 

707 

Tapaneli, . 

•  • 

202 

171,012 

769 

20 

137 

Bencoolen, 

455 

159 

142,501 

569 

17 

2 

LampoQg, 

475 

77 

125,401 

246 

18 

14 

Palembang, 

2558 

280 

621,900 

4,245 

1941 

124 

Saat  Coast, 

768 

485 

110,071 

29,857 

•  • 

24 

Atche, .    . 

928 

228 

474,300 

3,509 

222 

839 

Wild  Tribes, — ^There  are  two  races,  at  the 
opposite  extremes  of  the  civilisation  of  the  island. 
The  one  is  a  half -wild  people,  the  scattered 
remnants  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants.  In  the 
north,  they  are  known  under  the  name  of  Orang 
Lubu;  the  Battas  describe  them  as  having  in* 
habited  Pertibi  before  they  occupied  it  (Wilier, 
Tigd.  V.  N.  Ind.  8th  y.,  2d  part,  p.  402).  They 
are  found  up  the  Mandau  above  Siak  (J.  Ander- 
son, Mission  to  Sumatra,  p.  849).  In  the  south, 
they  are  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Orang 
Kubu  by  Marsden  and  other  writers  who  resided 
on  the  west  coast ;  and  we  know,  from  information 
received  from  Malays,  that  they  are  found  in  the 
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interi4xr  on  ascending  most  of  the  krga  rivers 
whose  embouchures  are  on  the  east  ooast.  Major 
Sturler,  in  his  account  of  Palemban^,  gives  a  par- 
ticular description  of  the  Orang  Kubu,  who  in 
condition  and  habits  entirely  agree  with  the  wilder 
tribes  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  Orang  Gunong  of  Banka. 

The  southern  extremity  of  the  mountain  belt  is 
inhabited  by  the  Orang  Abung,  long  a  head-hunt- 
ing race.  These  are  the  mountain  nomades ;  but 
there  are  also  half -wild  people,  some  living  in 
boats  in  the  salt-water  creeks,  and  others  in  the 
sago  forests  and  low  jungles  of  the  east  coast 
In  this  lowest  class  of  Sumatran  tribes  should  be 
included  those  inhabiting  some  of  the  western 
islands,  such  as  the  Enganoans.  Their  physical 
resemblance  to  the  Malays  is  everywhere  remarked, 
and  (Joum.  Ind.  Arch.  ii.  pp.  382,  617)  there 
seems  no  room  to  doubt  that  tney  are  the  aborigines 
of  the  Malayan  region  of  Sumatra,  and  the  rem- 
nants of  the  stock  from  which  the  present  Malays 
have  descended.  Their  numbers  may  be  pro- 
visionally assumed  at  6000.  The  Abung  a&d  Kubu 
in  the  south  appear  to  be  about  2000. 

Orang  Matayu,  —  The  Malay  races  are  the 
principaJ  inhabitants  of  the  island.  They  entirely 
occupy  the  wildest  and  middle  region  of  Sumatra, 
extending  from  the  Rakan  nearly  to  the  Palem- 
bang  on  the  east  coast,  and  from  Ayer  Bangia  to 
Kataun  on  the  west  coast,  a  length  of  about  275 
miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  190 
miles,  and  a  superficies  of  52,250  square  miles,  or 
little  short  of  one-half  of  Sumatra. 

The  Malay  population  is  distributed  as  follows : 

1.  Malays  of  me  mountain  region. 

a.  Menangkaban. 

b.  Malays  of  the  region  of  Sapulo  Bua  Bandar  and 

GanoDfc  Bimgei  Pagu. 

c.  The  Korinohi. 
(/.  The  Bawa. 

2.  Malays  of  the  hilly  territories  to  tlie  west  of 
the  mountain  region. 

a.  The  seaboard  of  Menangkaban  (1700  square  miles). 
6.  The  aeaboard  of  Sapulo  Bua  Band«r,  having  a 
surface  of  1300  square  miles. 

3.  The  Malays  of  the  low  lands  or  eastern 
countries. 

4.  The  Malays  of  the  east  coast  of  the  northern 
region. 

The  Batta  of  Sumatra  are  not  unlike  the  Malay 
and  Binua  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  in  feature,  but 
are  a  finer  race  of  men.  The  Batta  occupy 
wholly  the  valley  of  Mandeling,  and  have  an 
alphabet  and  language  of  their  own.  Tlie  women 
wear  the  sarong  only,  from  the  waist  to  the  knee. 

The  Batta  language  is  alphabetic,  and  invented 
by  themselves.  It  has  several  dialects.  They 
believe  in  evil  spirits  and  omens.  They  are  an 
inland  people,  the  Malays  from  Menangkaban 
having  spread  and  occupied  all  the  coasts.  All 
the  Batta  beyond  the  territories  of  the  Dutch 
are  from  time  immemorial  cannibals.  On  the 
Dutch  acquiring  the  plain  of  the  Mandeling 
valley,  the  Batta  dwelling  there  wevB  compelled 
to  abandon  their  cannibalism.  The  writinffs  of 
Marco  Polo  show  that,  so  early  at  least  as  1290, 
they  were  addicted  to  this.  The  raja  of  Sipirok 
assured  the  Dntch  Grovemment  at  Pcdang  that  he 
had  eaten  human  flesh  at  least  forty  times,  and 
that  nothing  he  had  ever  eaten  was  eqaal  to  it. 
Professor  Bikmore,  travelling  amongst  ibem  in 


1865,  confirms  what  Sir  Stamfoid  Rafllei  wrote  in 
1820,  after  visiting  Tapanuli  Bay,  vis.  that  for  a 
person  convicted  of  adultery,  midnight  robbery, 
prisoners  of  war,  intermarrying  into  another 
tribe,  and  for  treacherously  attacking  a  village, 
house,  or  person,  the  punishment  is  to  be  oot  up 
and  eaten. 

The  races  blend  with  eaoh  otlier  at  their 
boundaries,  many  districts  and  villages  in  the 
northern  region,  for  instance,  being  peopled  by 
Malays  and  Battas,  Malays  and  Achineae,  or 
Aohinese  and  Battas,  and  most  of  the  settlements 
near  the  coast  possess  in  addition  a  very  mixed 
population  of  foreigners  from  the  rest  of  the 
Archipelago,  China,  India^  and  Arabia,  while 
Europeans  are  found  In  small  numbers  in  the 
Netherlands  possessions,  chiefly  at  Palembang, 
Bankanlu,  and  Padang,  little  more  than  two 
millions  for  the  entire  population.  Mr.  Francis 
estimated  4,500,000,  but  the  following  table 
exhibits  ascertained  results  : — 


I.  Wild  tribes.      . 
II.  Orang  Malayn, 

MoufUaint,  viz. — 
Menangkabau,  . 

Its  seaboara, 
Bapulo  Bua  Bandar, 

Its  seaboard, 
Korinchi,  . 
Kawa,       ... 
Northern  seaboards — 

East  coast,     . 

West  coast,   . 
Eastern  lowlands  and  hills 
Malasrs  elsewhere,    . 

SotUkem  Haces,  viz. — 

III.  Orang  Palembaug,    . 

IV.  Orang  Bejang,  . 
V.  Orang  Scrawl,  . 

VI.  Orang  Lampung, 
VII.  Orang  Batta,    . 

WeH  Coastj  vis. — 
Eastern  lowUndsand  hills, 
Mountain  region. 
Northern  division,    . 
Middle  division, 
Southern  division^    . 
VIII.  Orang  Aohe,    , 

Wesiem  Itlan<ls,  viz. — 
IX.  Orang  Engano, 
X.  Orang  Mantawei, 
XI.  Orang  Niha  or  Nias, 
XII.  Orang  Maruwi, 


Area. 


1 


3.000 
1,700 
8,260 
1,800 
5,000 

i,eoo 

3,000 

3,400 

36,000 


13,400 
4,500 
4,875 
8,280 


3,200 

"ijaoo 

4,178 

6.624 

22,600 

400 
2,240 
1,806 

600 


6,000 


385,000.128 
64,3501  as 
40,000  15 
31,200  24 
75,000  15 
25,00d  16 

60,Q00;  20 
24,000  80 
184,000     5 
10,000   . 


201,000 
72,000 
160,000  33 


15 
16 


92,900 
4,300 

63,880 

a6iooo 

125,280 

83,000 

4(0,000 


11 


20 

20 
30 
12 
20 


The  inhabitants  of  Komring  and  of  Koiuring 
Ulu  have  a  peculiar  language;  their  writing,  in 
letter  and  sound,  agrees  much  with  that  of  the 
Battas.  The  menareh  (danoiDg)  and  benwara 
(singing)  also  differ  in  KomHng  frons  what  they 
are  in  the  other  districts.  The  yoong  girls  dress 
better,  are  more  pleasing  in  their  moTemenui. 
and  their  voice  is  more  harmonious  tlian  that  of 
women  of  the  country  usually  is  in  «nging.  Qirb 
are  able,  in  free,  agreeable,  and  mdodioos  tones, 
to  pour  forth  improvised  couplets  and  verses  in 
honour  of  persons  and  events.  In  former  days 
the  oonoubines  of  the  saltan  won  choaen  from 
the  women  in  Komring.  The  Somatnuia  speak 
of  tigers  with  a  degree  ol  awe,  and  hesitate  to 
call  l^em  by  their  commoa  name  (rimaa  or  maeh- 
in^),  terming  them  respaotfaBy  satwa  (the  wiU 
aaunals),  or  evon  nenek  (aacealoiBX  »  laaUf 
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believing  them  such,  or  by  way  of  soothing  and 
coaxing  them. 

In  Sumatra  and  the  groups  of  islands  on  its 
western  coast,  in  addition  to  the  Malay,  there  are 
at  least  nine  other  languages,  five  of  which,  the 
Ache  or  Acheen  on  the  north-western  end  of  this 
island,  the  Batak  or  Batta,  the  Korinchi,  oast  of 
the  Batak,  the  Rajang  or  Rejang,  and  the  Lam- 
pung,  are  cultivated  or  written  tongues.  There 
are  also  several  rude  languages  among  the  scat* 
tered  tribes  on  the  mainland.  The  Batak  or 
Batta  nation  lie  to  the  east  of  the  Malays.  The 
Lampung  nation,  which  occupies  that  portion  of 
the  soutii- western  side  of  Sumatra  which  lies 
opposite  to  Java,  divided  from  it  only  by  the 
Straits  of  Sunda,  has  its  own  peculiar  alphabet, 
which  consists  of.  19  substantive  letters,  with 
double  or  treble  consonants,  making  them  up  to 
44.  It  has  a  great  deal  of  that  angular,  linear, 
and  meagre  form  which  characterizes  the  other 
Sumatran  alphabets.  The  Lampung  people 
occupy  the  eastern  end  of  Java,  on  the  Straits 
of  Sunda,  and  fronting  the  western  extremity  of 
Java.  In  the  groups  of  islands  on  the  western 
coast  of  Sumatra  are  several  unwritten  tongues, 
amongst  which  may  be  named  that  of  the  rogy 
or  Pagi  Islands,  the  language  of  the  Nias,  and  tluit 
of  Maroe.  In  Sumatra,  beginning  from  the  west, 
the  first  evidence  of  a  native  written  character  is 
among  the  Batak,  and  it  is  singular  that  a  nation 
of  cannibals  should  possess  the  knowledge  of 
letters.  There  was  assuredly  nothing  of  the  kind 
in  Europe  or  continental  Asia  untU  long  after 
men  had  ceased  to  eat  each  other.  The  form  of 
the  Batak  letters  is  horizontal.  The  Bhima  alpha- 
bet formerly  In  use  amongst  the  Bhima  people  in 
the  island  of  Sumbawa,  east  of  Sumatra  and  Java, 
has  now  given  way  to  the  alphabets  of  the 
Celebes.  The  Aoheen  and  Malay  of  Sumatra  are 
written  in  the  Arabic  character.  The  Rejang,  at 
Taba  Pananiong  in  Sumatra,  are  a  distinct  race 
from  the  Malays  of  Menangkabau,  though  they 
belong  to  the  Malay  race.  They  have  a  language 
and  alphabet  of  their  own. 

A  bumatrau  scrupulously  abstains  from  pro- 
nouncing his  own  name,  merely  as  a  punctilio  in 
manners.  It  occasions  him  infinite  embarrass- 
ment when  a  stranger,  unacquainted  with  their 
customs,  requires  it  of  him.  As  soon  as  he 
recovers  from  his  confusion,  he  solicits  the  inter- 
position of  his  neighbour.  He  is  never  addressed, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  superior  dictating  to  his 
dependent,  in  the  second  person,  but  always  in 
the  third ;  using  his  name  or  title  instead  of  the 
pronoun,  and  when  these  are  unknown,  a  general 
title  of  respect  is  substituted,  and  they  say,  for 
instance,  *  Apa  orang  kava  puniasuka? '  *  What  is 
his  honour's  pleasure  ? '  for  '•  What  is  your  or  your 
honour's  pleasure  ? '  When  criminals  or  ignomini- 
ous persons  are  spoken  to,  use  is  made  of  the 
personal  pronoun  kau  (a  contraction  of  angkau), 
particularly  expressive  of  contempt.  In  Sumatra 
there  were  formeriy  three  perfectly  distinct  kinds 
of  marriage, — ^the  ^Jugur,'  in  which  the  man 
purchased  the  woman ;  the  *  Ambel-onak,'  in 
which  the  woman  purchased  the  man ;  and  the 
'Semando,'  in  which  they  joined  on  terms  of 
equality.  In  the  Ambel-anak  marriage,  the 
father  of  a  virgin  makes  choice  of  some  young 
man  for  her  husband,  generally  from  an  inferior 
family,  which  renounces  all  further  right  to  or 


interest  in  him,  and  he  is  token  into  the  house 
of  his  father-in-law,  who  kills  a  buffalo  on  the 
occasion,  and  receives  20  dollars  from  his  son's 
relations.  After  this,  the  buruk  baik'nia  (the 
good  and  bad  of  him)  is  invested  in  the  wife's 
family.  If  he  murder  or  rob,  they  pay  the 
bangun  or  the  fine.  If  he  be  murdered,  they 
receive  the  bangun.  They  are  liable  for  any  debts 
he  may  contract  in  marriage,  those  prior  to  it 
remaining  with  his  parents.  Ue  lives  in  the 
family,  in  a  state  between  that  of  a  son  and  a 
debtor.  He  partakes  as  a  son  of  what  the  house 
affords,  but  has  no  property  in  lumself.  His  rice 
plantation,  the  produce  of  his  pepper  garden,  with 
everything  that  he  can  gain  or  earn,  belongs  to 
the  family.  He  is  liable  to  be  divorced  at  their 
pleasure,  and  though  he  has  children,  must  leave 
all  aud  return  naked  as  he  came. 

Sumatra  is  known  among  the  eastern  people  by 
the  two  names  of  Indalas  and  Pulo  Percha  (or 
Pritcho).  No  country  has  been  more  famous  in 
all  ages  for  gold,  and  the  quantity  procured  is 
considerable.  There  are  also  mines  of  copper, 
iron,  and  tin ;  sulphur  is  gathered  in  larffe  quan- 
tities about  the  numerous  volcanoes.  Saltpetre  is 
made  from  the  earth,  which  is  found  impregnated 
with  it,  chiefly  in  extensive  caves,  the  haunt  of 
birds,  of  whose  dung  the  soil  is  formed ;  and  coal 
is  collected. 

Sumatra  has  about  fifteen  volcanoes,  four  of 
which  are  of  considerable  importance, — Dempo, 
10,440  feet ;  Indrapura,  12,140  feet ;  Talang,  8480 
feet ;  and  Merahi,  9700  feet :  the  others  are  of  less 
elevations,  6000  or  7000  feet 

Sumatra  has  the  Galeopitheous,  the  Gymnura 
Rafflesii,  Gervus  rusa,  Gervus  hippelaphus,  cro- 
codilus  biporoatus  Rafflesii. 

Mr.  Gleorge  Windsor  Earl,  in  a  pamphlet  on 
the  PhysicaT  Greography  of  South  -  Eastern  Asia 
and  Australia  (1856),  pointed  out  that  the  islands 
of  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Borneo  are  connected  with 
the  Asiatic  continent  by  a  shallow  sea ;  and  that 
a  similar  shallow  sea  connects  New  Guinea  and 
all  the  adjacent  islands  with  Australia,  these  last 
being  all  characterized  by  the  presence  of  mar- 
supial animals.  Garrying  out  Mr.  EarPs  sug- 
gestion, Mr.  Wallace  maintains  that  some  of  the 
inlands  had  long  been  connected  with  the  Asiatic 
continent,  and  others  equally  long  with  that  of 
Australia;  and  that  a  Ime  of  separation  can  be 
drawn  between  these;  and  he  designates  the 
Asiatic  portion  Indo-Malayan,  and  the  Australian 
division  Austro  -  Malayan.  The  seas  between 
Sumatra,  Java,  and  Borneo  are  so  shallow  that 
ships  find  anchorage  in  any  part  of  it,  as  it  rarely 
exceeds  40  fathoms,  and  the  seas  eastward  to  the 
Philippines  and  Java  rarely  exceed  100  fathoms. 
The  elephant  and  tapir  of  Sumatm  and  Borneo, 
the  rhinoceros  of  Sumatra  and  the  allied  species 
of  Java,  the  wild  cattie  of  Borneo,  and  the  kind 
long  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  Java,  are  now  all 
known  to  inhabit  some  part  or  other  of  Southern 
Asia ;  and  of  the  birds  and  insects,  every  family 
and  every  genus  of  the  groups  found  in  any  of  the 
islands  occurs  also  on  the  Asiatic  continent,  and 
in  a  great  number  of  cases  the  species  are  also 
identical  The  great  islands  of  Java,  Sumatra, 
and  Borneo  even  yet  resemble,  in  thehr  natural 
productions,  the  adjacent  narts  of  the  continent 
almost  as  much  as  such  wioely-separated  districts 
could  be  expected  to  do,  even  if  they  formed  part 
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of  the  Afliatic  continent.  The  Philippine  Isliuids 
agree  in  many  respects  with  Asia  and  the  'western 
islands,  bub  present  some  anomalies.  The  eastern 
portion,  on  the  other  hand,  from  Celebes  and 
J  iOmbok  eastwards,  exhibits  as  close  a  resemblance 
to  Australia  aud  New  Guinea  as  the  western 
islands  do  to  Asia.  Australia  has  no  apes, 
monkeys,  4»t8,  tigers,  wolves,  bears,  hyaenas ;  no 
deer  or  antelopes,  sheep  or  oxen ;  no  elephant, 
horse,  squirrel,  or  rabbit.  In  lieu,  it  has  kan- 
garoo, opossums,  wombats,  and  the  duck-billed 
polypus.  It  has  no  woodpeckers  or  pheasants ; 
but  has,  in  lien,  the  mound-making  brush  turkeys, 
honeysuckers,  cockatoos,  the  brush-tongued  lories, 
which  are  found  nowhere  else  in  the  globe ;  and 


within  which  the  sea  is  lashed  to  foaofi  by  the 
strength  of  the  tornado. — EarVs  Arch,  p.  854; 
Horsfield ;  Newhold'i  British  Settlements^  i.  p.  3. 

SUMBA  or  Sandal-wood  Island,  of  about  4000 
geographical  square  miles,  is  composed  of  a  range 
of  hills  that  rise  inomediately  from  the  sea  to  a 
height  of  2000  feet  It  lies  to  the  south  of 
Flores,  from  the  coast  of  which  it  is  distuictiy 
visible  in  clear  weather.  Mount  Bomba  peak  is 
7000  feet  Vessels  visit  it  in  the  S.W.  monsoon 
from  Sourabaya,  and  return  in  the  N.£.  monsoon 
witli  the  active  little  ponies  of  the  island.  They 
are,  after  the  ponies  of  the  Batta  of  Sumatra,  the 
best  of  aU  the  horses  of  the  Archipelago.  Bik- 
more  thinks  its  people  are  Malays,  though  this  is 


all  these  peculiarities  are  found  in  the  islands  i  questioned,  and  they  are  also  said  to  have  a  dif- 
which  form  the  Austro-Malayan  division  of  the    ferent  tongue.    It  yields  sandal-wood  and  copper. 


Arcliipelago.      The  islands  eastward  from  Java 
and  Borneo  form  a  part  of  a  previous  Australian 
or  Pacific  continent,  although  some  of  them'  may 
never  liave  actually  been  joined  to  it.    The  Ara 
Islands,  My  sol,  Waigyu,  and  Jobie  agree  with 
New  Guinea  in  their  species  of  mammalia  and 
birds,  and  they  are  all  united  to  New  Guinea  by 
a  narrow  sea.    The  100-fathom  Une  around  New 
Guinea  marks  the  range  of  the  paradise  birds. 
This  separation  has  no  relation  to  their  geological 
character.    The  ludo-Malayan  and  Austro  Malayan 
divisions  hold  two  distinct  types  of  the  human 
race,  the  Malay  and  the  Papuan,  who  differ  radic- 
ally in   their  physical,  mental,   and  moral  cha- 
racters; and,  under  one  or  other  of  these  two 
forms  as  types,  the  whole  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago  and  Polynesia  can  be  classed, 
and  the  line  separating  these  two  types  comes 
near  but  somewhat  eastward  of  that  part  of  the 
zoological  regions.    This  easterly  jutting  of  the 
Malay  line  has  been  caused  by  the  maritime  enter- 
prise and  higher  civilisation  of  the  Malay  races, 
who  have  overrun  the  nearer  part  of  the  Austro- 
Malayan  region,  have   supplanted   the  original 
inhabitants,  and  spread  much  of  their  language, 
their  domestic  inhabitants,  and  their  customs  far 
over  the  Pacific.    To  the  Malay  type  and  to  the 
Papuan  type  respectively,  all  the  P^^ople  of  the 
various  islands  can  be  grouped.      The  Asiatic 
races  include  the  Malay,  and  aU  have  a  continental 
origin;  while  the  Pacific  races,  including  all  to 
the  east  of  the  Malay  (except,  perhaps,  some  in 
the  Northern  Pacific),  are  derived  not  from  any 
existing  continent,  but  from  lands  that  now  exist 
or  have  recently  existed  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. — 
Bikmore ;  London  Geog.  Trans,  ix.  xv. ;  Bombay 
Med,    Trans. ;    Bombay   Geo.    Trans. ;    Buist  on 
Volcanoes  of  India,  in  Ed,  Phil  Jotir.^  1862 ;  Jour. 
Ind.  Archip.  iil ;    NewboUVs  British  Settlements ; 
Tijdschrift  v.   Neerl,  Ind.  in  Jour.  Ind.  Arch.; 
Cat.  Rev.y  1861,  pp.  43,  48 ;  Marsden^s  Sumatra^ 
pp.  4,  94, 162-262 :   Wallace,  ii.  pp.  19, 41,  53,  60. 
SUMATRAS,  also  Sumatrans,  a  term  given 
by  navigators  to  tempestuous  squalls  from  the 
south-west,  often  experienced  in  the  south-west 
monsoon  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca.     They  are 
sudden  and  severe,  blowing  a  moderate  gale  for 
6  or  8  hours,  and  accompanied  with  loud  thunder, 
lightning,  and  rain.    They  are  so  called  because 
they  rise  in  the  direction  of  the  island  of  Sumatra. 
The  approach  of  the  squall  is  betokened  by  a 
dense  black  cloud,  which  rises  from  behind  the 
opposite  islands  of  Bat>tam,  and  soon  overspreads 
the  sky,  casting  a  dark  shadow  over  the  straity 


The  inhabitants  of  Savu  possess  a  settlement  near 
the  south-west  extreme  of  the  island,  and  the 
Bugis  traders  of  Ende  have  two  or  three  small 
stations  on  the  north  coast,  which  are  occasionaliy 
visited  by  small  European  vessels  for  the  parpoee 
of  obtaining  horses;  but  the  natives  of  Sumba 
all  dwell  in  the  uplands,  where  they  cultivate 
maize,  yams,  and  other  produce  similar  to  that 
grown  on  Timor,  and  are  said  to  use  the  ploogfa, 
which  is  unknown  in  any  other  island  to  the  east- 
ward of  Sumbawa. — Earl;  Bikmore,  p.  112. 

SUMBAJI,  son  of  Sivaji,  succeeded  his  father 
in  1680,  and  reigned  for  nine  years.  He  was 
a  tyrannical,  voluptuous  prince,  but  courageous. 
He  was  captured  and  carried  to  the  Dehli  emperor 
Aurangzeb,  who  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death  in 
the  most  cruel  manner.  Sumbajfs  widow  and 
infant  son  Saho  were  subsequently  made  prisoners, 
and  left  in  the  care  of  Aurangzeb's  daughter. 

SUMBAWA,  a  high  volcanic  island,  the  third 
in  a  direct  line  east  of  Java.  It  is  about  three 
times  the  extent  of  Bali  or  I^mbok,  and  divided 
by  a  deep  bay  into  two  peninsulas.  It  has  three 
languages,  the  Sumbawa,  the  Bhima,  and  the  Tom- 
boro.  The  two  former  are  written  in  the  Bugis 
character,  but  there  exists  in  this  island  a  curious 
obsolete  alphabet,  ascribed  to  the  Bhima  nation, 
which  has  been  displaced  by  that  of  the  Celebes. 
In  Sumbawa,  the  Muhammadans  take  a  high 
place,  and  they  are  largely  proselytizing  the 
mountaineers.  In  Grobagan,  at  the  centre  of  the 
limestone  district,  is  a  mud  volcano,  16  feet  in 
diameter.  The  black  mud  every  few  seconds 
bubbles  up  and  subsides ;  it  rises  to  a  height  of 
20  to  30  feet,  then  explodes  with  a  dull  noise, 
scattering  a  shower  of  warm  black  mud  in  every 
direction;  round  about  are  warm  brine  springs, 
from  which  salt  is  extracted.  Its  eruptions  are 
most  frequent  in  the  rainy  season.  It  is  called 
Kuwu,  '  the  place  of  abode ; '  and  an  old  legend  is 
that  it  is  the  residence  of  a  monster  snake,  whose 
writhuigs  cause  the  eruptions.  Mount  Tomboro 
rises  to  8940  feet  on  a  peninsula  on  the  N.  side  of 
Sumbawa.  On  the  5th  April  1815  commenced  a 
series  of  frightful  explosions,  which  lasted  five  days. 
They  were  heard  so  distinctly  at  Jdkyokarta,  in 
Java,  a  distance  of  480  miles,  that  troops  wen» 
sent  out  to  repel,  as  was  supposed,  some  attack 
that  had  been  made.  Similar  movement  of  gun- 
boats was  made  at  Sourabaya ;  and  to  Uie  north 
the  reports  accompanyinff  the  eruption  were 
heard  as  far  as  the  island  of  Temate,  near  GiOolo, 
a  distance  of  720  geographical  miles.  Tb  Uie 
westward,  these  reports  were  heaid  at  Moko- 
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Moko,  a  port  near  Benooolen,  which  is  in  direct  j  to  refer  to  Adiantum  capillus  veneris ;    bat   it 
line  970  geographical  milee.    The  ashes  that  were  |  has  the  description  of  Hyacintlios  applied  to  it 
thrown  out  fell  to  the  eastward,  against  the  pre-         -  »-  « 
railing  wind,  as  far  as  the  middle  of  Flores,  about 
210  geographical  miles;  and  westward  on  Java, 
the  mountains  of  Gheribon,  about  270  miles 


m 

from  the  volcano.  So  great  a  quantity  of  ashes 
were  thrown  out)  it  is  estimated  that  on  the 
island  of  Lombok,  about  90  miles  distant,  44,000 
perished  in  the  famine  that  followed;  and  Dr. 
Junghuhn  calculates  that  within  a  circle  described 
by  a  radius  of  210  miles,  the  average  depth  of  the 
ashes  was  at  least  two  feet.  Dnring  the  eruption, 
Tomboro  lost  two-thirds  of  its  previous  height. 
A  ship  approaching  the  coast  had  to  sail  through 
a  sea  of  pumice.  About  7  p.m.  of  the  10th  Apnl, 
an  eye-witness,  the  raja  of  Sangir,  mentions  that 
three  distinct  columns  of  flame  burst  forth  from 
near  the  top  of  Tomboro,  all  of  them,  seemingly, 
within  the  verge  of  the  crater,  and  on  gaining 
some  height  in  the  air,  the  flames  mingled  in  a 
confused  manner.  In  a  short  time  the  whole 
mountain  next  Sangir  appeared  like  a  body  of 
liquid  Are,  extending  itself  in  every  direction. 
Towards  8  P.M.,  at  Sannr,  stones,  some  as  large 
as  a  man's  flst,  generaUy  of  the  size  of  walnuts, 
fell  very  thick,  and  obscured  the  view  of  the 
mountain.  Between  9  and  10  p.m.,  ashes  began 
to  fall,  and  soon  after  a  violent  whirlwind  ensued, 
which  blew  down  nearly  eveiy  house  in  the  village 
of  Sangir,  carrying  their  tops  and  lighter  parts 
along  with  it.  In  the  Sangir  district  next  to 
Tomboro,  the  whirlwind  tore  up  trees  and  throw 
down  men,  cattle,  and  houses.  In  November  and 
December  1836,  there  were  other  eruptions.  S u m - 
bawa  is  thinly  inhabited  since  the  eruption  of 
Mount  Tomboro  on  11th  April  1815. — Bihnore,  p. 
108  ;  Court's  Paiembang,  p.  129. 

SUMBOONATH,  one  of  the  oldest  temples  in 
Nepal.  It  was  erected  when  Nepal  was  nded  by 
a  race  of  Tibetans,  and  its  possession  was  at  oue 
time  claimed  by  the  Dalai  Lama,  or  sovereign 
pontiff  of  H'Lassa,  but  he  has  since  been  obliged 
to  abandon  the  claim.  The  dagoba  resembles  the 
temple  of  Buddha,  but  is  only  about  half  its  size ; 
the  spire  is  covered  with  plates  of  copper,  gilt 
It  is  surrounded  by  pagodas,  as  well  as  numerous 
more  modem  shriues  of  a  bastard  Hindu  class,  to 
which  numerous  Bhutya  and  Bhama,  a  tribe  of 
Newars,  resort  Occasionally  the  Gurkha  visit 
these  shrines,  the  thunderbolt  of  Indra,  which  is 
here  exhibited,  being  the  object  of  attraction  to 
them,  as  they  pride  themselves  on  being  orthodox 
Hindus. — OliphanVs  Journey^  p.  84. 

SUMBUL  or  Sunbul,  a  term  in  Arabic  and 
Persian  works  on  Materia  Medica,  applied  to 
several  fragrant  roots.  The  Smnbul  root  of 
modem  commerce  reaches  Europe  by  way  of 
Russia.  A  Sumbul  root  introduced  into  the 
French  market  is  the  root  of  an  umbelliferous 
plant,  which  y&  characterized  by  a  strong  odour  of 
musk. 

Sumbul'ul-taib,  or  fragrant  Sumbul,  is  the  root* 
stocks  of  Nardostachys  jatamansi,  the  Nardos  or 
spikenard  of  the  ancients,  and  is  also  applied  to 
Hyacinthus  orientaUs. 

Sumbul  rumi  is  said  to  be  the  Narden  ukluti, 
and  supposed  to  be  Valeriana  celtica. 

Sumbul  jibali^  or  mountain  nard,  is  thought  to 
be  Valeriana  tuberosa. 

Sumbttl'i'farsi^  or  Persian  Sumbul,  is  supposed 


Bamrn. 
Rehra  Cole. 
Sonepore. 


and  Polyanthes  tuberosa  is  substituted  for  it  in 
India. 

Sumbul'i-khatai,  or  Cathayan  Sumbul,  is  An- 
gelica. 

A  Sumbul  of  Central  Asia  is  the  root  of  Eury- 
angium  sumbul,  known  as  the  musk  root 

In  Persian  works  on  Materia  Medica,  all  trans- 
lated from  the  Arabic,  as,  for  instance,  the  Mukh- 
zun-al-Adwiah,  or  Magazine  of  Mediciues,  we 
have  four  different  kinds  of  Sumbul : — 1.  Sumbul 
Hlndee ;  2.  Sumbul  Roomee,  called  also  Sumbul 
Ukletee  and  Narden  Ukletee,  evidently  the  above 
Celtic  Nard,  said  also  to  be  called  Sumbul  Italion, 
that  is,  the  nard  which  grows  in  Italy  ;  3.  Sumbul 
Jibullee  or  Mountain  Nard.  Hence  it  is  evidenj> 
that  the  kinds  described  by  Dioscorides  are  alluded 
to,  and  in  fact  the  accounts  given  are  merely 
translations  of  his  descriptions.  The  fourth  kind 
of  Sumbul  appears  to  be  a  hyacinth  or  polyanthus. 
But  the  first  is  that  with  which  alone  we  are  at 
present  concerned.  The  synonyms  given  to  it  are 
—  Arabic,  Sumbul-al-Taib  or  Fragrant  Nard ; 
Greek,  Narden ;  I^atin,  Nardum ;  and  Hindi, 
Balchur  and  Jatamansi. 

SUMBULPUR.  21  Mahals  form  the  S.W. 
frontier  of  Bengal,  which  may  be  classified  in 
four  groups,--Sumbu!pur,  Patna,  Sirguja,  and 
Singbhum, — viz. : 

Sumbulpur  Group. 

Sukti. 
Gangpoore. 
Saranghur. 
Bunnie. 

PatJUl   CrTOUp, 

Bindra  Nowa-         Patna  proper, 
garb.  Pholjhur. 

The  territories  comprised  in  the  Sumbulpur 
and  Patna  groups  were  ceded  to  the  British 
Government  by  the  treaty  of  1803  with  Ragoji 
Bhonsla,  but  all  except  Raigarh  were  restored  in 
1806,  and  finally  reverted  to  the  British  in  1826. 
The  Sumbulpur  and  Patna  groups  are  in  the 
circle  of  the  Cuttack  Tributary  Mahals. — AitchesorCs 
Treaties, 

SUMERU,  in  Hindu  cosmogony,  a  mountain 
ascending  600,000  feet  from  the  surface'  of  the 
earth,  and  descending  128,000  feet  below  it  On 
this  mountain  are  the  heavens  of  Vishnu,  Siva, 
Indra,  Agni,  Yama,  Nirita,  Varuna,  Vayu,  Kuveru, 
Isha,  and  other  Hindu  deities.  At  its  base  are  the 
mountains  Mandara,  Gandha  -  madana,  Vipula, 
and  Suparshwa,  on  each  of  which  grows  a  fabu- 
lous tree  8800  miles  high. 

SUMITRA,  B.C.  2100,  Jones ;  b.c.  57,  Tod.  It 
is  from  this  prince  the  Mewar  chronicles  commence 
tlieir  series  of  raJHS  of  Saurashtra.  It  is  the  last 
name  in  the  Bhagavat  Purana,  and  he  is  said  by 
Tod  to  have  been  contemporary  with  a  Vikram- 
aditya. 

SUMMA  claim  to  be  descendants  of  Sam,  son 
of  Noah,  to  give  themselves  importance  in  the 
eyes  of  other  Muhammadans ;  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  are  Jat  converts  from  Hinduism.  Such 
also  are  the  Machi  and  numerous  other  sub- 
divisions of  the  Jat  tribes. 

Summa  have  been  long  in  Sind.  They  were  in 
power  as  rulers  from  a.h.  752  (a.d.  1351)  to 
A.H.  927  (a.d.  1620),  when  they  were  overthrown 
by  th^  Arghu^i.     Their  subdivisions  are  very 


Sumbulpur 

proper. 
Borgarh. 
Baigarh. 

Bora  Samiur. 
Khuriar. 
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numerous,  nearly  200.    The  chief  seem  to  be  the 
Summa  Beotions — 


Abra. 

Abrala. 

Ageel. 

Amra. 

Babra. 

Beeya. 

Bodia. 

Bada. 

Budio. 

Buttee. 

Oharshoo. 

Chellaria. 

Chugra. 

Ooor. 

Dissttr. 

Doongua. 

Gooba. 

Hajana. 

Halla. 

Hingoja. 

Hingora. 


Jaraja. 

Jasingorah. 

Jokia.- 

Jugsoea. 

Jutt. 

Kaka. 

Kakajah. 

Kidri-pota. 

Koraja. 

Koria. 

Loodia. 

Lookba. 

Loiind. 

Lukkha. 

Mindra. 

Moosra. 

Muhur. 

Munabya. 

Munapya. 

Mungra. 

Nalica. 

Nalua. 


Nara. 

Notia. 

Notiar. 

Numria. 

Oodbahoi- 

gora. 
Oodbaja. 
Oodha. 
Oodhar. 
Oonur. 
Oottur. 
PhooL 
Phoobiabia. 
Potor. 
Pullee. 
Puria. 
Rahtor. 
Ramabey. 
Kandbheer. 
Shora. 
Sooltanote. 


Sootia. 

Subta. 

Samaja. 

Summa. 

Sahd-Sum- 

ma. 
Sahib-Sum- 

ma. 
Shekhab- 

Summa. 
Sind-Summa 
Dera-Sum- 

mani. 
Joona-Sum- 

ma. 
Loond-Sum- 

ma. 
Oto-Sumraa. 
Tukhra. 
Vurriah. 
Wfthud. 


Janapuwar. 

The  title  of  the  Summa  rulers  was  Jam,  a 
dynastic  designation  still  retained  by  the  Jam  of 
fieyla,  the  Jam  of  Gutoh,  and  the  Jam  of  Nowa- 
nagar. 

SUMPITAN.  Malay.  A  blowpipe  used  as  a 
projectile  amongst  the  Malay  races.  That  of  the 
Dyak  is  a  piece  of  wood  bored ;  that  of  the  Ber- 
raun  tribes  consists  of  two  bamboos  7  feet  in 
length,  one  enclosed  within  the  other.  The 
external  one,  which  is  merely  for  strength  and 
ornament,  is  about  3-4ths  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  neatly  carved  for  about  a  foot  at  each  end 
and  in  the  middle.  To  prevent  it  splitting,  the 
fibrous  bark  of  the  triap  is  bound  round  about  6 
inches  of  the  extremity,  and  a  coating  of  dammer 
placed  over  it.  The  internal  tube,  which  is  the 
proper  sumpitan,  is  of  the  same  length  with  the 
case,  but  only  d-5th8  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It 
is  composed  of  two  pieces  of  bamboo,  united  by  a 
piece  6  inches  long,  which  embraces  the  ends 
tightly  at  the  junction.  The  bamboo  used  (the 
bulu  timiang)  is  very  light  and  fine-grained.  The 
arrows  (damak)  are  small  darts,  made  of  the  stem 
of  the  birtam  leaf,  10  inches  in  length,  and  l-16th 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  base,  from  which 
they  gradually  taper  to  a  very  fine  sharp  point 
The  base  is  insened  into  a  cone  of  kayu  tutu 
(which  is  verv  porous  and  light)  about  an  inch 
in  length,  and  l-8d  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  its 
base.  The  point  of  the  dart  is  dipped  for  about 
5-6 ths  of  an  inch  in  ipoh  (upas).  This  is  made 
by  taking  akar  ipoh,  batang  ipoh  (or  kyas),  limes, 
and  tuba,  which  are  bruised,  boiled,  and  strained. 
To  this  arsenic  is  added.  Other  substances,  such 
as  pachet,  jimardes,  mallye,  and  gadong,  are  also 
sometimes  added.  The  preparation  called  ipoh 
has  the  colour  and  consistency  of  chandu.  An 
incision  is  made  round  the  dart  above  the  ipoh,  so 
as  to  ensure  its  breaking  off  and  remaining  in  the 
wound.  Each  dart  is  kept  ready  for  use  in  a 
bamboo  case,  about  l-4ih  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
50  of  tiiese  cases  are  laid  side  by  side  and  united 
by  strings.  They  are  then  rolled  up  and  inserted 
into  a  bamboo  case,  which  has  a  neat  lid  of  jaln- 
tong.  The  same  case  contains  a  quantity  of  Imrok 
(a  very  light,  spongy  substance,  also  used  as 
tinder),  obtained  from  the  arenga  tree  called 
runout.  After  inserting  the  dart  into  the  sum- 
pitan, a  little  barok  is  introduced.  When  the 
Binua  blows  into  the  tube,  it  is  pressed  against 


the  kayu  tutu  cone,  and  prevents  any  of  the  air 
escaping  between  it  and  the  sides.  In  shooting, 
the  sumpitan  is  held  firm  by  both  hands  being 
tightly  clasped  over  its  end,  which  is  inserted  into 
a  handle. 

The  Malay  use  small  poisoned  darts,  having  on 
their  end  a  piece  of  pith  or  some  other  light  sub- 
stance, adapted  to  the  size  of  the  bore  of  the  tube. 
The  sumpitan  has,  at  its  farthest  end,  an  iron 
sight  by  which  they  regulate  their  aim.  It  is  also 
at  this  end  furnished  with  a  large  donble-bladed 
spear.  Both  the  sight  and  the  spear  are  nicely 
bound  on  with  rattans,  which  are  woven  over 
them.  The  dart  used  is  poisoned  witJi  the  ipoh, 
which  is  the  same  as  the  upas  and  chetik  of  Java, 
described  by  Dr.  Horsfield ;  the  darts,  which  are 
very  thin  and  about  10  inches  in  length,  are 
pointed  with  the  sharp  teeth  of  fish  neatly  bound 
on  to  them.  A  Meri,  who  was  very  expert  with 
the  sumpitan,  at  a  distance  of  from  15  to  20  yards 
could  readily  transfix  a  bird  of  the  size  of  a  star- 
ling with  one  of  the  little  darts.  The  whole  dis- 
tance to  which  the  arrow  can  be  blown  with  any- 
thing like  effect  is  60  yards,  and  at  that  distance 
they  would  probably  not  pierce  the  skin.  The 
sumpitan  varies  m  length,  being  from  7  to  10  feet 
It  is  used  also  by  the  Mui  people,  the  Benkataii, 
and  the  Tatow,  and  by  all  the  tribes  of  Uie  east 
coast.  The  Idaan  or  Meroot  are  said  by  Forrest 
also  to  possess  it.  Mr.  Low  saw  specimens  from 
the  river  Essequibo,  in  South  America,  which 
resembled  those  of  the  Dyak  in  appearance  and 
size,  but  without  the  sight  and  the  apear  at  the 
end.    It  is  sometimes  seen  in  India. 

SUMRA,  a  dynasty  of  Agnicula  Rajputs,  who, 
in  A.D.  750,  succeeded  to  the  Arabs  in  the  govern- 
ment of  8ind.  The  Bumra  during  the  early  part 
of  their-  sway  continued  to  be  Hindus ;  indeed, 
many  of  the  tribe  still  remain  so,  and  roam  as 
shepherds  through  the  tubals  of  Jeysidmir  and  the 
Upper  Dhat  country  to  the  east  of  Sind.  The 
Sumra  of  the  desert  are  one  of  the  subdivisions 
of  the  Pramara  Rajputs,  and  from  their  frequently 
combining  with  the  Umar,  the  two  gave  name  tu 
the  large  tract  of  countiy  which  is  still  recognised 
asUmra  Sumra,  and  within  which  A  lor  is  situated. 
Some  of  the  Muhammadans  of  Sind  so  early  as 
A.D.  1082  adopted  the  Karmatian  schism,  and  Uie 
Sumra,  before  they  apostatized  from  their  ances- 
tral faith  to  Muhammadaniam,  Intermediately 
adopted  the  tenets  of  the  Karmatian  seek  The 
Sumra  race  seem  to  have  ruled  in  part  of  Sind 
even  before  Mahomed's  death,  at  least  as  earfy  as 
A.H.  428  (a.d.  1032),  and  were  displaced  in  a.h. 
752  (a.d.  1851)  by  the  Summa.  The  name  wa.s 
originally  pronounced  Samra.  The  Sumra  tribes 
in  the  Kuraohee  district  are  the  Kumirpota,  Mito- 

g>ta,   Budipota,  and  the  Momngpota.      In  the 
yderabad  district,  the  Sumra  are  cultivators  and 
oil  manufacturers. — EUiot, 

6UMR00,  the  name  by  which  Walter  Rein- 
hardt  was  known  to  the  natives  of  India,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  dialectal  variation  from  Sombix*, 
which  was  the  pseudonym  applied  to  him  by  his 
French  comrades.  He  was  a  natiTe  of  Treve,  in 
the  Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  half  French,  half  Cier- 
man,  and  had  been  a  saUor  in  the  French  navy  ; 
he  deserted,  and  entered  the  British  service  as  a 
soldier ;  next  he  deserted  the  British  and  joineil 
the  French ;  then  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
Nawab  of  Bengal,  and  was  the  nuiderer  of  the 
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English  Resident  at  Patna  and  all  his  followers  in 
1763.  He  obtained  the  command  of  a  large  body 
of  men,  with  lands  to  support  them,  and  some 
years  afterwards  he  married  a  remarkable  woman, 
who  was  called,  from  bis  name  of  Sombre,  the 
Begum  Sumroo.  The  Begum  was  of  Muham- 
madan  extraction.  She  became  a  Romish  Chris- 
tian in  1781,  and  for  many  years  after  Sombre's 
death  maintained  a  small  army  and  ruled  her  petty 
state  at  Sirdbana  with  great  vigour.  She  left  her 
property  to  Mr.  Dyoe  Sombre,  son  of  Colonel  Dyce, 
her  minister  or  mauaging  man,  who  had  married 
her  husband's  daughter.  The  son  came  to  Eng- 
land to  urge  certain  claims  upon  the  Government. 
He  married  the  daughter  of  a  peer,  held  for  a 
short  time  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
prominent  in  the  law  courts,  and  at  last  was 
declared  to  be  insane. 

The  year  of  Sumroo's  death  at  A^pra  has  been 
stated  at  A.D.  1778.  The  Begum  built  a  large 
Romish  church.  During  the  Mahratta  wars  she 
led  her  troops  into  action,  riding  at  their  head 
veiy  gallantly.  In  1792  she  married  Colonel  Le 
Vaisseau.    She  died  a.d.  1886. 

SUN.  The  races  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  furnished 
two  parallel  lines  of  kings,  who  are  supposed  to 
have  reigned  in  the  Ayodhya,  and  in  the  tract 
between  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges  respectively. 
From  one  or  other  of  these  all  the  ancient  royal 
families  of  Hindustan  claim  to  have  been  de- 
scended. The  list  of  the  Solar  dynasty  gives  95 
names,  and  that  of  the  Lunar  race  48  names  ;  but 
the  lists  and  the  narrative  are  so  full  of  absurdi- 
ties that  no  part  can  be  taken  as  a  basis  on  which 
to  found  a  system  of  chronology. 

SUN-BIRDS  or  honey-suckers  are  names  of 
tho  NectarinidsBi  Vigors^  Cynnyridse,  Swainson, 
and  Promeropidss,  Gray^  of  the  old  world,  their 
place  in  South  America  being  taken  by  the 
humming-biids,  some  of  the  sun-birds  almost 
rivalling  their  American  types.  Their  sub-  families 
are  tho  Nectarininae  of  Africa  and  Asia ;  the 
Drepanina)  of  Oceania ;  the  Dicceinse  of  Asia  and 
Australia;  besides  Promeropines  of  Africa  and 
Coerobyne  of  America.  The  Nectarininee  genera  are 
Aracbnothera,  i£thopyga,  Leptocoma,  Arachnech- 
thia.  The  purple  honey-sucker  of  Jerdon,  the 
beautiful  blue-winged  sun -bird  (Arachneohthra 
Asiatica,  Lath,\  is  common, and  notiiing  can  exceed 
the  grace  and  elegance  of  its  congener,  the  Ceylon 
sun-bird  (Leptocoma  Zeylanica).  The  brilliant 
green  spot  on  the  wing  of  the  male  is  wanting 
in  the  female.  In  the  gardens  tiny  sun-birds 
hover  all  day  long,  attracted  to  the  plant6,(over 
which  they  hang  poised  on  their  glittering  wings, 
and  inserting  their  curved  beaks  to  extract  the 
insects  that  nestle  in  the  flowers,  aud  sucking 
the  nectar  from  its  flowers  like  a  humming-bird. 
The  male  burds  only  have  handsome  plumage. 
They  build  domed  nests  suspended  from  the  ends 
of  small  branches.—- ^^am« ;  Tennenfs  Ceylon^  p. 
249 ;  Jerdon.    See  Birds. 

SUN-WORSHIP  has  prevailed  amongst  various 
races  since  the  most  ancient  times.  The  Baby- 
lonian trinity  was  Anu,  Bel,  and  Hea.  Their 
goddess  Ishtar  supplanted  Anu  at  Erech.  Bel 
was  lord  of  the  visible  world,  and  had  his  chief 
seat  at  Nipor.  Sin,  the  moon-god  of  Ur,  was 
eldest  son  of  Bel.    Their  sun -god  was  Samas. 

In  the  dtv  of  Heliopolis  (Balbec)  the  Assyrians 
celebittted  the  worship  of  the  sun  with  great  cere- 


mony. The  image  had  been  brought  from  Helio- 
polis in  Egypt.  The  Phoenician  Hadad,  in  Syria, 
Palestine,  and  Mesopotamia,  was  the  sun -god, 
representing  the  generative  power  of  the  sun ;  he 
was  joined  with  the  Phoenician  Poseidon  (Demarus), 
the  water-god,  and  Astarte,  with  her  cow-horns, 
the  producing  and  nourishing  earth. 

The  Egvptian  sun  deity  was  known  as  Mu, 
Osiris,  and  Ra. 

Ham,  the  chief  god  of  Thebes,  was  Amun-Ra, 
the  sun,  the  king  of  the  gods.  Every  king  of 
Egypt  was  styled  Ze  Ra,  or  son  of  the  sun,  and  he 
was  often  sculptured  as  the  third  person  of  the 
trinity  in  the  place  of  Chonso.  With  the  spread 
of  the  Theban  power,  tho  worship  of  Amun-Ra 
spread.  In  Nubia  and  at  Elephantine,  to  the 
south  of  Thebes,  the  chief  god  was  Kneph,  the 
spirit,  with  a  ram*s  head,  who,  in  imitation  of  the 
worship  in  the  capita],  became  Eneph-Ra.  So 
Sebek,  the  crocodile,  called  also  Seb,  the  father  of 
the  gods,  became  in  due  time  Sebek-Ra.  Chem, 
the  god  of  generation,  had  his  name  from  Chemi. 
He  is  in  form  a  mummy,  with  his  right  arm 
raised,  and  a  whip  in  his  hand.  He  also  was 
sometimes  joined  to  the  gods  of  Thebes,  and 
formed  a  trinity  in  unity  under  the  name  of 
Amun-Ra-Chem.  At  Heliopolis  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  name  of  the  god  of  the  sun  was 
pronounced  Athom,  and  he  gave  his  name  to  the 
city  of  Thoum.  At  Meudes  in  the  Delta,  and  at 
Hermanthis  near  Thebes,  the  sun  was  called 
Mando,  and  became  Manda-Ra.  Pasht,  goddess  of 
chastity,  was  worshipped  chiefly  at  Bubtstes,  and 
has  a  cat^s  head.  Athor  was  the  goddess  of  love 
and  beauty;  at  Momemjphis,  near  Sais,  she  was 
worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  cow ;  at  Sais 
was  worshipped  Neith,  the  queen  of  heaven,  the 
mother  of  the  gods.  She  wears  sometimes  the 
crown  of  Lower  Egypt.  Thoth,  the  god  of  letters, 
has  the  head  of  an  ibis,  and  holds  a  pen  in  his 
hand.  He  was  one  of  the  gods  of  the  moon,  and 
lord  of  Hermopolis. 

The  myths  of  Gebal,  of  Tyre,  of  Sidon,  and  of 
the  Canaanites  generally,  are  all  mixed  up  with 
each  other.  But  they  all  acknowledged  Baal  as 
the  sun  -  god ;  and  Ashtaroth  or  Astarte  was 
known  as  rene-Baal,  the  face  of  Baal,  also  Baliis 
Baal. 

The  ancient  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians  used  to 
paint  the  sun  of  the  figure  of  a  man  sitting  on  a 
lotus  or  nenofar,  which  lives  in  the  water  without 
any  communication  with  the  clay,  resting  on  itself, 
equally  distinct  from  matter,  swimming  in  empty 
space. 

Porphyry  says  the  sun  was  also  represented  by  a 
man  in  a  ship  resting  on  a  crocodile,  an  amphibious 
reptile,  emblem  of  air  and  water. 

The  sun  was  the  great  object  of  the  worship  of 
the  Canaanites,  chieflv  as  creator  and  generator, 
the  source  of  light  and  life.  Baal,  plural  Baalim, 
was  a  title  meaning  lord,  and  the  eauivalent  of 
Adonai,  just  as  Melech,  Moloch,  and  Malik  means 
king.  The  Canaanitish  gods  had  this  title  prefixed, 
as  naal  Berith,  the  covenant  god  of  Shechem ; 
Baal  Peer,  the  god  of  the  mountains  of  Moab; 
Baal  Zebub,  the  god  of  Hies,  etc.  etc.  (Numbers 
XXV.  3 ;  2  Kings  i.  2 ;  and  Hosea  ii.  16).  It  was 
also  given  as  a  man's  name,  and  David's  son  was 
Baal  Yada.  The  sun-god  was  also  known  as  £1, 
god,  and  Elyon,  the  most  high  god. 

Amongst  the  Accadians  of  Babylon,  the  people  of 
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Sipparah,  and  the  CanaaniteB,  children  were  sacri- 
ficed to  Baal,  to  king  Ann,  and  king  Adar  (Anam- 
melech,  and  Adrammelech) ;  but  Hosea  (ii.  16) 
declared  Baali  abolished  as  the  god  of  the  Israel- 
ites. Dazu  or  Tammuz  was  the  youthful  sun-god 
of  the  Accadians  of  Chaldaea ;  he  was  the  bride- 
groom of  the  goddess  Istar.  He  had  the  title  of 
Adonai.  Adoni -Tammuz  was  the  Greek  Adonis, 
and  many  legends  and  other  names  were  applied 
to  hitn. 


The  Bnra-Deo  of  the  Gonds  is  also  a  san-god. 
There  is  a  sun  temple  at  Baroda,  dedicated  to 
Surya  Naraiana. 

At  Sutrapada,  in  Kattyawar,  between  the  town 
and  beach,  is  a  singularly  fashioned  temple  of  the 
sun,  with  an  image  of  Rina-Devi ;  sear  it  is  a 
Surya- Kunda,  and  another  dedicated  to  a  riafai ; 
also  a  castle  on  the  way  to  Pattan. 

The  earliest  objects  of  adoration  in  Rajputana 
were  the  sun  and  moon,  whose  names  deagnate 


In  Canaan  there  were  only  two  prominent  god-    the  two  gprand  races,  Surya  or  Solar  dynasty,  and 


desses,  viz.  Ash  tore  th  of  the  Northern  Canaanites, 
and  Ashera  of  the  Southern  Canaanites.  Ash- 
era  is  an  Assyrian  word,  denoting  the  rich 
fecundity  of  nature.  Ashtoreth  is  Istar,  goddess 
of  love  and  war,  patroness  of  the  moon  and  the 
planet  Venus. 

The  temple  of  Astarte  or  Ashtoreth,  the  Phoe- 
nician Aphrodite,  was  at  Paphos,  on  the  Galgai 
or  Galgai  Hill.  A  stone  column  of  cone-like  shape 
was  the  only  symbol  inside  the  shrine,  and  they 
believed  that  it  had  fallen  from  heaven,  as  had  the 
aerolite  before  which  sacrifices  were  offered  in  the 


Chandra  or  Indu  or  Ijunar  race.  Budha,  son 
of  Indu,  married  Ella,  a  grandchild  of  Sorys, 
from  which  union  sprang  the  Indn  race.  They 
deified  their  ancestor  Budha,  who  continued  to 
be  the  chief  object  of  adoration  until  Krishna, 
hence  the  worship  of  Bal-nath  and  Budha  were 
coeval.  That  the  nomade  tribes  of  Arabia,  as 
well  as  those  of  Tartary  and  India,  adored  the 
same  objects,  we  learn  from  the  earUeat  writers ; 
and  Job,  the  probable  contemporary  of  Hasti, 
the  founder  of  the  first  capital  of  the  Yadu  on 
the  Ganges,  boasts  in  the  midst  of  his  griefs  that 


great  temple  of  the  Asiatic  Artemis  at  Ephesus.  j  he  had  always    remained    uncomipted    by  the 
Tlie  Egyptians  called  them  Kefa  or  Kepheoe,  the    Sabeism  which   surrounded  him  :  '  If   I  beheld 

'         ''^''^  ^^—-'-     --^    the  sun  when  it  shined,  or  the  moon  walking  in 


palm -land  people.  Keft  was  Phoenicia,  and 
Keftur  was  the  Caphtor  of  the  Old  Testament,  but 
Canaan  was  the  title  they  gave  to  their  own 
country. 

The  Natchez  of  N.  America  worshipped  the  sun 
with  singular  honours,  and  preserved  with  the 
same  reverence  the  sacred  fires. 

In  Northern  Asia  the  Samoyedcs  are  said  to 
have  worshipped  the  sun  and  moon. 

ApoUonius,  in  his  visit  to  Upper  India,  describes 
the  magnificent  temple  of  the  sun  at  Taxila. 

The  great  Getse  of  Central  Asia  deemed  it  right 
to  offer  the  horse  to  the  sun,  as  the  swiftest  of 
created  to  the  swiftest  of  uncreated  beings.  Colonel 
Tod  tells  us  that  Bal-nath  was  the  sun-god  of 
ancient  India,  and  the  Bul-dan  was  the  gift  of  the 


brightness,  and  my  mouth  has  kissed  my  hand, 
this  also  were  an  iniquity  to  be  punished  by  the 
judge,  for  I  should  have  denied  the  God  that  is 
above.*  That  there  were  many  Hindus  who, 
professing  a  pure  monotheism  like  Job,  never 
kissed  the  hand  either  to  Surya  or  his  herald 
Budha,  we  may  easily  credit  from  the  anblimity 
of  the  notions  of  the  *  One  God,'  expressed  botii 
by  the  ancients  and  moderns,  by  poets  and  by 
princes  of  both  races,  but  more  especially  by 
the  sons  of  Budha,  who  for  ages  bowed  not 
before  graven  images,  and  deemed  it  impious  to 
raise  a  temple  to  them. 

At  Udaipur  the  sun  has  universal  preoedenoe ; 
his  portal  (Surya-pol)  is  at  the  chief  entrance  to 


bull  to  the  sun.    The  white  elephant  and  the  white  <  the  city;  his  name  gives  dignity  to  the  chief 
horse  in  the  ancient  sun-worsnip  are  emblems  of  i  apartment  or  hall  (Suiya-mahal)  of  the  palace ; 


the  sun.  In  a  legend  as  to  Sakya's  birth,  a  white 
elephant  entered  the  womb  of  his  mother,  Maya 
Devi. 

In  the  Vedas  the  sun  is  called  the  eye  of 
Varuna  ;  with  the  Persians  the  sun  was  the  eye 
of  Ormuzd ;  it  was  the  Demiurge  of  the  Egyptians, 
the  Baal  of  the  Babylonians,  Assyrians,  and  Phoe- 
nicians, the  Zeus  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Wuotin 
or  Odin  of  the  Teutonic  races.  All  Hindus  still 
worship  tJie  sun,  and  the  Parsee  race  turn  to  the 
sun  as  an  emblem  of  light 


and  from  the  balcony  of  the  sun  (Surya-gokra) 
the  descendant  of  Rama  shows  himself  in  the 
dark  monsoon  as  the  san*s  representattve.  A 
huge  painted  sun  of  gypsum  in  high  relief,  with 
gilded  rays,  adorns  the  hall  of  audience,  and  in 
front  of  it  is  the  throne.  In  addition  to  these, 
the  sacred  standard  bears  his  image,  as  does  that 
Scythic  part  of  the  regalia  called  the  changi,  a 
disc  of  black  felt  or  ostrich  feathers,  with  a  plate 
of  gold  to  represent  the  sun  in  its  centre,  borne 
upon  a  pole.    The  royal  parasol  is  termed  kimia. 


In  Central  India,  at  the  present  day,  the  >  in  allusion  to  its  shape,  like  a  ray  (cama)  of  the 
worship  of  tiie  sun  as  the  supreme  deity  is  the  orb.  The  most  revered  text  of  the  Vedas  oi  the 
foundation  of  the  religion  of  the  Ho  and  Oraon,  Hindus,  the  Gayatri,  is  imparted  to  a  Brahman 
as  well  as  of  the  Munda.  By  the  former  he  youth  on  his  initiation,  and  is  an  invocation  to  the 
is  invoked  as  Dharmi,  the  Holy  One.  He  is  the  sun.  By  the  Aryan  Hindus  the  son  was  also 
Creator  and  the  Preserver,  and  with  reference  to  styled  Savitar,  the  progenitor, 
his  purity,  white  animals  are  offered  to  him  by  The  ancient  Aryans  worshipped  the  sun  as 
his  votaries.  The  sun  and  moon  are  both  regarded  i  Mitra,  or  the  living,  which  the  modem  Paraees 
as  deities  by  the  Khond,  though  no  ceremonial  ,  still  do  as  Mihr,  and  name  their  children  after 
worship  is  addressed  to  them.  '  it,  a  Mihr  Bi  being  in  almost  every  household. 

The  sun  is  worshipped  by  the  Kharria  of  Chutia  ;  The  turning  towards  the  sun  is  noticed  in  Eaekiel 
Nagpur,  under  the  name  of  Bero.     Every  head    viii.  16.     The  Parsee  looks  towards  the  sun  in 


of  a  family  should  during  his  lifetime  make  five 
sacrifices  to  it  in  succession, — ^fowls,  a  pig,  a 
white  goat,  a  ram,  and  a  buffalo.  The  Munda 
woiship  the  sun  as  Sing  Bonga,  to  whom  they 


prayer ;  the  Buddhist  and  the  Hindu,  when  per- 
ambulating their  temples,  cirde  from  right  to  left 
as  the  BunV  circuit.  The  Ansariah  race  in  Syria 
are  sun-worshippers. — Banjea,  iii.  pp.  526,  681. 


pray  and  off er  sacrifices  as  to  a  beneficent  creator.  I  iv.  pp,  26^,  818,  826,  687,  v.  p.  127  ;  Sharpens 
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Egypt  J  i.  p.  98 ;    Chatjielifs  Hindustan^  p.  191 ; 
Lubbock's  Civiluatlon,  p.  215  ;   Tod. 

SITNAB-DEO.  The  bhandara  of  the  Ram 
Talao  or  Sanab-Deo  in  the  Satpura  had  been 
flcstroyed  by  a  Muhauimadan  agent  from  the 
Nimbalkar  jaghirdar,  who  took  some  of  the 
bricks  to  wake  a  step  well  in  his  own  village ;  but 
guinea-worm  attacking  the  villagers,  the  people 
believed  it  to  be  a  curse,  and  deserted  the  village. 
About  18S0,  the  old  Pafalki  family  induced  the 
(>eop1e  to  return,  and  used  the  bricks  to  rebuild 
the  village  choultry,  but  fever  and  dysentery 
appeared,  and  the  site  vras  a  second  time  aban- 
doned. And  about  1870  the  Assistant-Collector 
again  wished  to  utilize  the  .bricks,  but  the  people 
Btedfastly  refused,  and  explained  to  him  that 
^  the  brides  are  the  property  of  Ram,  and  cannot 
be  touched  with  impunity.' 

SUNAHSEPHAS,  a  Brahman's  son,  destined 
to  be  a  victim  to  Varuna  in  the  place  of  Haris- 
chandra.  He  was  already  bound  as  the  sacrifice, 
when  he  remonstrated,  and  was  freed.  The  story 
is  told  in  the  Aitareya  Brahmana,  and  seems  to 
embody  some  change  of  ritual  from  that  of  the 
Vedic  times. 

SUNDA,  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  forms 
with  Borneo  and  other  islands  a  group,  of  which 
Borneo  is  the  chief.  Sunda  Strait  has  two 
channels  whidi  lead  into  it  from  the  westward, 
the  small  channel  between  the  west  end  of  Java 
and  Princes  Island,  and  the  great  channel  to  the 
northward  of  the  island,  betwixt  it  and  the  south 
coast  of  Sumatra,  which  occupies  upwards  of  a 
degree  of  longitude,  indented  by  two  large  bays, 
the  shores  of  whicli  are  fronted  by  numerous 
islands  and  rocks.  The  Sunda  people  are  shorter, 
stouter,  hardier,  and  more  active  than  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coast  and  eastern  districts. 
In  some  respects  they  resemble  the  Madurese. — 
liaffUs^  Hist.  ofJava^  i.  p.  69. 

SUNDARA-MISRA,  a.d.  1699,  wrote  the 
Abhi-Rama-Mavi,  a  drama  in  seven  acts  on  the 
history  of  Rama. — Dowson. 

SUNDAY.  In  most  countries  the  first  day  of 
the  week  is  named  after  the  sun.  Amongst  the 
Hindus  called  Ravivara,  from  Ravi,  the  sun,  Vara, 
a  day,  also  Irida,  from  Iru,  the  sun.  The  Muham- 
madans  in  India  call  it  Itewar  or  Aitewar,  from 
the  Sanskrit  Aditya,  a  name  of  the  sun.  The 
complete  days  of  the  week  are — 


Ravivara,  t  Ravi  or  the  San. 

Soma  vara,  !  Soma  or  the  Moon. 

Mangalavara,  |  Mangala  or  Mars. 

Budhavara,  Badha  or  Mercury. 
Vriha»pntivara, '  Vriha8i>ati  (Jupiter). 

Shukravara,  |  Shukra  (Venus). 

Sanivara,  Sani  (Saturn). 

SUNDDYA  or  Sandbya,  Sansk.,  in  Hinduism, 

is  the  recital  of  prayers  accompanied  by  certain 

modra  or  gesticulations,  and  their  performance 

by  Hindus. 


Sunday, 

Monday, 

Tuesday, 

Wednesday, 

Thursday, 

Friday, 

Haturdky, 


The  northern  j^ortion  of  the  delta  is  highly 
cultivated  and  densely  populated,  supporting  420 
souls  upon  each  square  mile,  or  nearly  6,000,0041 
inhabitants ;  the  southern  portion  is  occupied  by 
extensive  swamps  and  dense  forests,  and  their 
few  inhabitants  live    in    boats,  not   daring  to 
venture  on  shore    by  day  on    account  of   the 
numerous  tigers,  nor  by  night  on  account  of  the 
miasma.      The   name   has  also   been    supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  Chandra  Bhanda  tribe, 
employed,  like  the  Molangi,  on  the  salt  manu* 
facture  there ;  others  derive  the  term  from  the  two 
Bengali  words,  sundar,   ban,  great  or  beautiful 
forest.    The  breadth  of  the  delta  from  Chittagong 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Hoogly  is  260  miles,  divided 
longitudinally  by  the  Megna ;  all  to  the  west  of 
that  river  presents  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  while 
to  the  east  is  a  bare  muddy  expanse,  with  no 
trees  or  shrubs  but  what  are  planted.     On  the 
west  coast  the  tides  rise  12  or  13  feet ;  on  the  east, 
to  40  or  80.    On  the  west,  the  water  is  salt 
enough  for  mangroves  to  grow  for  60  miles  up 
the  Hoogly;   on  the  east,  the  sea-coast  is  too 
fresh  for  that  pknt  for  10  miles  south  of  Chitta- 
gong.   On  the  west,  60  inches  is  the  Cuttack  fall 
of  rain ;  on  the  east,  90  to  120  at  Noacolly  and 
Chittagong,  and  200  at  Arakan.     The  east  coast 
is  annually  visited  by  earthquakes,  which  are  rare 
on  the  west.    And  lastly,  the  majority  of  the  great 
trees  and  shrubs  carried  down  from  the  Cuttack 
and  Orissa  forests,  and  deposited  on  the  west 
coast  of   the  delta,  are    not  only  different  in 
species,  but  in  natural  order,  from  those  that  the 
Fenny  and  Chittagong  rivers  bring  down  from 
the  jungle.      Mariners   when    approaching    the 
Sandlheads,  having  no  land  in  sight,  not  even  the 
height  of  a  span,  to  guide  them,  are  obliged  to 
trust  entirely  to  their  lead  to  inform  them  of  their 
position.     The  sand  that  is  brought  down  by  the 
rivers  hardens  under  the  surface  of  the  sea  into 
a  concrete,  nearly  as  hard  as  rock,  to  touch  upon 
which  is  fatal  to  any  craft ;  but  as  the  waters 
descending  the  rivers  cut  a  subaqueous  channel 
through  tibe  sand,  the  lead  informs  the  pilot  at 
once  whether  he  is  on  a  bank  or  in  a  cnannel. 
Government  pilots  are  always  cruising  a  few 
miles  from  the  land,  and  at  night  continually 
burn  blue  lights  to  inform  ships  of  their  position. 
The  segregation  of  the  sand  nrom  the  mud  is  as 
follows :  The  freshes  or  heavy  rains  bring  down 
from  up-country  vast  quantities  of   sand  and 
earth,  calculated  at  40,0(K)  million  cubic  feet,  or 
nearly  one-third  of  a  cubic  mile,  rendering  the 
waters  of  all  the  rivers  opaque  or  of  a  dull 
yellow  colour.    This  body  of  water  rushing  along 
with  great  impetuosity  reaches  the  sea ;  a  contest 
immediately  takes  place   between    the    rushing 
water  and  the  advancing  tides;  the  effect  is  to 
cause  the  heavier  sand  to  subside,  which  is  done 
on  either  side  of  the  river  channels,  forming  the 


SUNDEKBANS,    said    to    be    derived    from    Sandheads ;  the  finer  particles  of  niud  are  driven 
Sundari  vana,  a  forest  of  sundari  trees,  is  a  name  !  back  or  up  the  rivers,  and  deposited  upon  the 


given  to  the  islands  and  swamps  in  the  delta  of  the 
Ganges,  extending  for  60  miles  from  the  zamin- 
dari  and  pargana  lands  in  the  north  to  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  in  the  south,  lat.  21"  80'  40"  and 
22''  37'  30*  N.,  and  from  the  Hoogly  in  the 
west  to  the  Megna  in  the  east,  long.  88°  4'  30"  to 
91°  14'  £.,  a  varying  breadth  of  30  to  81  miles, 
and  along  the  coast  in  length  166  milea,  about 
7632  square  miles. 


ten  thousand  islands  over  which  the  tide  sweeps ; 
but  as  all  the  finer  particles  of  sand  and  mud  are 
not  thus  thrust  bacK  upon  the  Sunderbans,  some 
portion  of  the  alluvimn  is  carried  out  to  sea  fur 
forty,  fifty,  and  even  for  sixty  miles,  where, 
silently  and  slowly,  it  finds  its  way  to  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean,  forming  the  soft,  impalpable  purple 
mud  so  well  known  to  pilots  and  others  approach- 
ing the  ^ores  of  India.    At  sixty  miles  from  the 
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Sanderb&ns  the  ocean  ifllree  from  any  appearance 
of  natant  ifnpuritiea,  but  i^everthelesi  a  certain 
amount  of  allurial  matter  is  subeiding  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  that  number  of  miles  from  the 
lan(i,  which  probably  only  commence  to  sink 
at  forty  miles  from  the  Sunderbans.    On  the 
eastern  flank  of  the  delta,  by  the  depositi<m  of 
soil  driven  up  by  the  Mraves,  the  mainland  of 
Noaoolly  is  gradually  extending  seawards,  and 
(idvanced  four  miles  within  23  jetaa.    The  ele- 
vation of  the  surface  of  the  land  is  caused  by  the 
overwhehning  tides  and  south-west  hurricanes  in 
May  and  October ;  these  extend  thirty  miles  north 
and  south  of  Ohittagong,  and  carry  the  waters 
of  the  Megna  and  Fenny  back  over  the  land,  in 
a  series  of  tremendous  waves,  that  cover  islands 
of  many  hundred  acres,  and  roll  three  miles  on 
to  the  mainland.    On  these  occasions  the  average 
earthy  deposit  of  silt,  separated  by  micaceous 
sand,  is  an  eighth  of  an  inch  for  every  tide ;  but 
in  October  1848  these  tides  covered  Sundeep 
Island,  deposited  six  inches  on  its  level  surface, 
and   fUled    ditches   several   feet   deep.     These 
deiKMits  become  baked  by  a  tropical  sun,  and 
resist  to  a   considerable  degree  denudation  by 
rain.      Whether  any  further  rise  is  caused  by 
elevation  from  below  is  doubtful ;  there  is  no 
direct  evidence  of  it,  though  slight  earthquakes 
annually  occur;  and  even  when  they  have  not 
been  felt,  the  water  of  tanks  has  been  seen  to 
oscillate  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  without 
intermission,  from  no   discernible   cause.     The 
Sunderbans  have  no  defence  whatever  to  seaward, 
not  even  an  inch  in  height ;  every  spring-tide  and 
every  cyclone-wave  dashes  its  waters  over  the 
land,  deluging  the  couutiy  with  waves,  the  im- 
petuosity and  volume  of  which  are  unknown  and 
unheard  of  in  Europe ;  waves  80,  40,  and  even 
60  feet  in  height  have  been  known  to  rise  in  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  to  dash  over  the  highest  trees, 
and  to  deluge  the  whole  country  for  miles  inland. 
The  Sunderbans  in  their  present  state  are  exposed 
to  the  fury  of  the  tropicad  hurricanes  that  arise 
in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  their  unhealthmess  is 
great,  from  the   sti^Brnated  air  and    corrupting 
vegetable  deposits;   but  should  this  tract  ever 
share  in  the  upheaval  that  is  now  going  on  near 
Arakan  and  on  the  Tenasserim  coast,  rich  would 
be  the  soil  that  would  be  brought  under  the 
plough,  and  great  would  be  the  population  that 
would  be  found  to  occupy  the  seaboard  tract. 
Until  that  time  arrives,  much  of  the  Sunderban 
tract  can  but  remain  waste,  an  inaccessible  and 
an  impregnable  defence  to  India  towards  the  sea. 
The  remains  of   templ^,   mosques,  and  other 
buildings,  both  Hindu  and  Muhammadan,  prove 
that  the  country  has  not  only  been  once  popnmted, 
but  had  made  great  advancement  in  civilisation. 
Maharaja  Pratadyta  built  a  magnificent  city  in  the 
Twenty-four  Paigana  portion  of  the  Sunderbans. 
He  made  tributary  all  the  princes  of  Bengal, 
Behar,  Orissa,  and  Assam,  overthrew  Akbar's 
anny  on  the  shores  of  the  MuUah,  but  finally 
ended  his  days  a  captive  in  the  Moghul  capital 
Storm-waves  have  devastated  the  Sunderbans, 
and  the  ravages  of  Mugs  and  Portuguese  buc- 
caneers completed  the  desolation.    Mr.  Long  has 
stated  that,  when  in  Paris  in  1848,  M.  Jomard, 
of  the  Bibliotheque  Royale,  showed  him  a  Portu- 
guese map  ol  India  more  than  two  oenturies  old, 
in  which  the  Sunderbans  was    marked  off   as 


cultivated  land  with  five  cities  therein.  This 
was  confirmed  by  a  map  in  De  Barros*  Da  Asia, 
a  standard  PoHuguese  history  of  India. 

The  principal  arms  of  the  sea,  proceeding 
from  west  to  east,  are  the  Hoogly,  Sattar- 
mukhi,  Jamira,  MaUa,  Bangaduni,  Guasuba, 
RaimaiU[a1,  Malancba,  Bara  Panga,  Marjata  or 
Kaga,  Bangara,  Horinffhata  or  fialeswar,  Rab- 
na&d  channel,  and  the  Megna  river. 

Amongst  the  calamities  that  overtake  the 
Sunderbans  are  great  inundations  caused  by 
cyclones  or  hurricanes.  About  1584,  the  tract 
lying  between  the  Horinghata  and  the  (saages, 
known  as  the  Backerganj  or  Burrisal  district, 
was  swept  by  an  inundation,  succeeded  immedi- 
ately afterwards  by  an  incursion  of  Portuguese 
and  Mug  pirates.  In  June  1622  this  same  tract 
was  again  mundated,  10,000  inhabitants  perishing, 
and  many  houses  and  property  destroyed.  In 
A.D.  1797  happened  a  great  Calcutta  storm.  In 
1786  A.D.  the  river  Megna  rose  six  feet  above  its 
usual  level  at  Lukhipur.  In  a.d.  1833  Saogor 
Island  was  submerged  10  feet ;  the  whole  of  the 
population,  between  8000  and  4000  souls,  together 
with  some  of  the  European  superintendents, 
perished ;  at  Kedgeree,  a  building  18  feet  high 
was  completely  submerged.  The  Duke  of  York 
East  Indiaman  was  thrown  high  and  dry  in  the 
rice-fields  near  Fultah  in  the  Hoogly;  in  ▲.». 
1848  the  island  of  Sunde^  was  submerged ;  and 
in  1876  a  storm  -  wave  overwhelmed  a  great 
portion  of  the  delta,  and  destroyed  about  25,000 
souls. — Calcutta  Review,  No.  Ixiii  p.  24,  March 
1859 ;  Hooker's  Him,  Jour. — See  Cyclone. 

SUNDIVA,  an  island  of  the  Sunderbans,  held 
for  about  half  a  century  by .  the  Portuguese 
Sebastian  Gonxales  and  FVa  Joan. 

SUKDRAS  or  Sundms,  resin  of  the  Yateria 
Indica,  called  by  the  various  names  of  East  Indian 
copal,  Indian  anime,  and  Piney  dammer;  in 
Hmdi,  according  to  the  Makban-ul-adwija, 
Chanderus,  and  Kahruba  among  the  eoniroon 
folk.— PojreW. 

SUKDRI,  in  musical  instruments  a  fret. 

SUNDUK,  a  small  priodpaUty,  in  lal.  l^""  5' 
N.,  and  long.  76''  34'  £.,  24  miles  west  of  Bellary ; 
level  of  the  nalah  is  1900  feet  It  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  Bellary  district,  and  is  an  independent 
state  of  140  square  miles,  of  which  more  than  a 
third  is  hill  territory.  Its  population  is  14.000, 
and  revenue  Bs.  45,000.  The  ruler  is  one  off  the 
Ghorpara  Mahrattas. — CuU, 

SlIK-FLOWER  is  the  name  given  to  spedes 
of  the  Helianthus  genua  of  plants,  of  which  H. 
annuus,  the  annual  sun-fiower^  is  cultivated  in 
gardens ;  H.  Indicus,  Linn.,  is  probably  only  a 
variety  of  H.  annuus ;  H.  multifiorus  is  the  many- 
fiowered  sun-flower ;  H.  tuberosus,  the  Jerusalem 
artichoke,  the  tuben  of  which  form  a  good  aub- 
stitute  for  potatoes.  The  stem  of  BL  thurifcr 
jrields  a  resmous  matter.  The  botanical  name 
of  this  genus  is  from  uTiit;,  the  sun,  and  •f^f,  a 
flower.  H.  annuus,  the  Tonmeeol,  Fr.,  Guraaole, 
It.,  is  cultivated  in  India  for  iti  aeeda  and  the 
oil  they  jrield,  a  pak  amher-ooloored  oil,  free  of 
smell,  and  sweet  to  the  tasta  It  is  obtained 
from  H.  annuus  and  H.  perennis.  Sun-flower 
seeds  are  used  to  fatten  poultry,  pheasnts,  and 
partridges ;  they  are  said  to  increase  the  number 
of  eggs.    The  leaves  are  given  to  cattle. 

SUNGA,  a  dynasty  which  ruled  over   India 
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SUNGABADI. 


SUNN. 


112  yean,  after  the  Maurya  Bovereigns,  from  b.c. 
188  to  76,  the  first  of  whom,  Puahpamitra,  put 
his  roaster,  the  last  of  the  Mamya,  to  dealli. 


B.C. 


Pufllip&mitra, 

Agnimitra,    .  .  „ 

SniyoBhtha,  .  .  „ 

Vasomitra,   .  .  „ 
Budraka  or  Ardraka, 

Pulindaka,    .  .  , 

Ghoihavasu,  .  , 

Vajramitra,  .  «  , 


188 
152 
144 
137 
.,129 
,  127 
124 
121 


Bhagavata,  .  .  B.C.  112 
Devabhuti,  .  .  ,,  8S 
Kanwa  dsrnaaty  45  yean — 

B.C.  76 
67 
53 
41 
31 


II 


Vasudeva, 
Bhumimitra, 
Narayana,     . 
Suaarman,    . 
Susanuan  died, 

— Fergu89on,  pp.  19,  716. 

SUNQA-BADI,  an  atheistical  sect  among  the 
Hindus. 

SUNG-DIRAN.  Hind.  Impure  and  weak  nitro- 
muriatic  acid,  made  by  attar  or  druggists  bv 
mixing  equal  parts  of  alum,  nitre,  and  salt  with 
a  little  water  in  an  earthen  pot  (gurra),  and 
distilling ;  an  acid  fluid  comes  over  that  is  applied 
to  cure  heroetic  eruptions. — GenL  Med.  Top,  p.  152. 

SUNG-I.  Chin.  A  substance  resembling  tar, 
used  in  China  in  skin  diseases. 

8UNGR00R,  the  ancient  Sringara,  a  town  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges,  and  on  the  frontier 
of  Kosala  and  the  Bhil  country.  In  ancient 
times  the  surrounding  country  was  inhabited  by 
Nishadas  or  wild  tribes,  and  Guha,  the  friend  of 
Rama,  was  their  chief. — Doivson. 

SUNG;YAN  HILLS  border  on  Foh-kien,  in 
the  district  of  Ping-yang,  Wan-chan  prefecture, 
and  in  close  proximity  to  Peh-kwan  harbour,  lat. 
27**  9'  10"  N.,  and  long.  120''  82'  6"  E.  Alum- 
inaking  establishments  occupy  about  a  mile  of 
the  side  of  a  lofty  hill,  adjacent  to  the  quarries, 
from  which  alum -stone  crops  out.  The  stones 
are  thrown  into  a  fire  of  brushwood,  where  they 
burn  with  a  slight  lambent  flame,  and  as  they 
crack  the  fragments  are  raked  out,  broken  into 
small  pieces,  and  macerated  in  vats.  Subsequently 
the  disintegrated  mineral  is  thrown  with  water 
into  a  vessel  having  an  iron  bottom  and  sides  of 
wood,  and  boiled  for  a  short  time.  Tlie  lixivium 
is  then  poured  into  large  reservoirs,  where  it 
crystallizes  into  a  solid  mass.  Blocks  of  alum 
weighing  about  fifty  catties  each  are  hewn  out 
of  the  reservoir  and  carried  in  this  state  in  bamboo 
frames,  one  on  each  end  of  a  porter^s  pole,  to 
the  place  of  shipment,  where  it  is  broken  into 
fragments.  When  not  designed  for  immediate 
exportation,  the  blocks  are  stored  away  for 
drying.  Granitic  and  porphyritic  rocks  abound 
in  the  vicinity,  and  some  parts  of  the  district 
produce  iron  and  silver.  According  to  the  Wan- 
chan  topography,  the  workings  of  silver  was 
discontinued  in  the  reign  of  Wan-lih  (1615),  in 
consequence  of  imperial  prohibition.  This  part 
of  the  coast  has  recently  become  the  seat  of 
extensive  poppy  cultivation. 

SUNG-YUN,  a  Buddhist  Chinese  pilgrim,  who 
visited  India  a.d.  502. 

9UNJ0GATA,  daughter  of  Jye-chnnd,  a 
Rahtor  Rajput,  the  last  Hindu  king  of  KanouJ. 
Her  father,  Jye-chand,  celebrated  the  last  Raj- 
shahi  in  India.  He  did  this  to  soothe  his  vanity, 
which  had  been  mortified  by  his  rival  Prithi,  a 
Chauhan  Rajput,  assuming  empire  by  performing 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Aswa  Medha.  At  the  Rajshahi, 
Sunjogata  was  led  forward  to  select  her  husband 
from  the  assembled  princes ;  but  she  threw  the 
Har-mala,  marriage  garland,  over  the  neck  of  the 


m  A.D.  1175,  carried  her  off  from  Kanouj  in  open 
day.  There  was  a  desperate  running  fight  for 
five  days  all  the  way  to  Dehli,  Prithi-raj  losing  the 
best  of  his  warriors,  but  he  kept  his  prize  and 
gained  immortal  renown.  For  a  few  years  they 
lived  happily  together,  but  on  the  invasion  of 
Muhanomad  Gori  she  urged  him  to  battle.  As  he 
left  she  exclaimed,  *  I  shall  never  more  see  him  in 
Toginipur  (Dehli),  but  in  the  region  of  Swarga ;  * 
and  her  prediction  was  verified,  for  he  was  taken 
captive  and  slain  (a.d.  1193).  She  then  mounted 
the  funeral  pyre,  and  this  is  the  first  authentic 
record  of  sati  in  India. — Cal  Rev. 

SUNKISA  is  generally  recognised  amongst  the 
learned  natives  of  India  to  be  the  site  of  the 
Suukasya  of  the  Ramayana.  Cunningham  thinks 
that  Sunkisa  was  destroyed  in  the  wars  between 
Prithi-raj  and  Jye-chand ;  but  there  seems  reason 
to  conclude  that  the  town  must  have  belonged 
to  the  latter  when  it  was  captured,  for  it  is 
familiarly  known  as  one  of  the  gates  of  Kanouj. 
The  ruins  of  Sunkisa  (not  called  now  Samkassa) 
can  enter  into  no  comparison  with  those  of 
Kanouj,  even  if  we  include  the  ancient  k^hera 
of  Suraee  Uqut'h.  It  is  stated  that  the  worship 
of  the  identical  Kaga  mentioned  by  Fa  Hian  is 
still  annually  performed  there ;  but  the  mound 
where  this  worship  takes  place  is  nothing  more 
than  the  common  heap  of  bricks,  or  earth,  which 
we  see  in  every  village,  erected  for  worship 
during  the  Nag-Panchami. 

SUNN.    Beng.,  Hind.   Crotalaria  juncea,  Lat. 
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Ghore  sunn,    .    .    Beng.  Taag.     ...    .    Marb. 

Mooata  pat,      .    .        „  Wucko  nar,    .     Maleal. 

Brown  hemp,  .    .  Eno.  Sana,     ....   Sanbk. 

Hemp,  Sunn  hemp,       „  Kenna,  .    .    •    •   Sinoh. 

Konkani  hemp,    .         „  Janapa,  Shanapa-nar,TAU. 

Salsette  hemp,     .         ,,  Yuckoo-nar,    .    •    .     ,, 

Bombay  hemp,     .         ,,  Janamoo,   ....  Tel. 

Sunn  fibre  is  an  article  of  extensive  export. 
The  plant  is  largely  grown  all  over  India  for  the 
manufacture  of  rope,  string,  and  gunny  bags. 
Dr.  Wight  gave  the  following  as  the  results  of  his 
experiments  of  the  strength  of  fibres  : — 

Coir, 224  lbs. 

Poolev  Mungi  (Hibisous  cannabinus),     .        .    290   ,, 
Maml  (Sanseviera  Zeylanica),  .        .    S16 

Ootton  (Goflsjrpium  herbaoeum),  .  •  •  346 
Cutthalay  nar  (i^ve  Americana),  .  •  362 
Janapa  (Crotalaria  junoea),  Sunn,  Hindi,  •  407 
Yercum  (Calotropis  gigantea),        .        .        .    552 

It  is  equal  to  Petersburg  hemp  for  many 
purposes,  and  when  well  prepared  will  bear  com- 
parison with  fiax.  In  February  and  March,  soon 
after  the  fiowers  drop,  and  before  the  seed  is  ripe, 
it  is  plucked  up  by  the  roots ;  the  stems,  which 
are  about  five  feet  long,  are  tied  in  bundles,  and 
steeped  in  water,  weighted  with  stones.  A  few 
days  thereafter,  they  are  beaten,  which  detaches 
the  integument  and  coarse  cellular  tissue,  after 
which  they  are  well  washed  in  repeated  waters, 
and  the  individual  fibres  picked  out,  free  of  the 
vegetable  mucous  and  other  impurities.  It  is 
then  to  be  well  beaten  in  water,  to  free  it  from 
impurities,  wnmg,  and  hung  over  bamboo  frames 
to  dry. 

It  requires  but  comparatively  little  tillage,  and 
not  much  after- tending.  The  plants,  when  site 
and  soil  agree,  attain  to  a  heignt  of  8  to  9  feet 
The  hemp  is  bought  in  the  bazar  about  7  lbs.  per 
shilling,  and  rope  made  of  it  at  5  lbs.  weight  for 
a  shilling.    Paper  is  made  from  this  article. — 


gold  effigy  of  the  absent  Prithi-raj.     Prithi-raj 

hearing  of  this,  he,  with  the  ^lite  of  his  warriors,  '  Cat.  Ex.^  1862 ;  Mad,  Ex.  J.  R. 
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JSUXNAH. 


SUPEKSTITIONS. 


SUNNAH,  also  Sanat.  Arab.  The  traditions 
of  Mahomed;  a  recital  containing  a  sentence 
or  a  declaration  of  Maliomed  regarding  some 
i-eligious  question,  either  moral ,  ceremonial,  or 
t  heologioal ;  the  traditional  laws  of  Muhammad- 
aiiism,  based  on  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
Mahomed.  The  Sunni  sect  regard  them  as  of 
scarcely  inferior  authority  to  the  text  of  the 
Koniu,  established  by  usage  and  the  law  of 
custom ;  they  are  not  recognised  by  the  Shiah 
sect.  The  fathers  of  tradition  are  styled  Shaikh. 
The  traditions  began  to  be  gathered  about  forty 
years  after  Mahomed's  death.  Abu  Horeira 
(a.m.  58),  himself  a  companion  of  Mahomed, 
collected  from  the  ViyiS  of  eye-\YiUies3e8,  or  of 
those  who  had  heard,  no  fewer  than  3500 
traditions  regarding  Mahomed.  The  traditions 
include  predictions  and  prophecies,  which  Sprenger 
considers  were  invented  to  opx^ose  Christians; 
also  stories  of  genii,  idols,  and  soothsayers, 
invented  for  the  heathen  Arabs ;  and,  for  the 
Persians,  announcements  as  to  Chosroes  and  the 
east.  The  Sunnah  commands  are  optional,  whikt 
the  Farz  is  a  divine  command,  but  usually  applied 
to  the  five  indispensable  obligations  of  purifi- 
cation, prayer,  almsgiving,  fasting,  and  pilgrimage. 

The  Sunni  sect  of  Muhammadans  regard  the 
Sunnah  (Sunnat)  or  legendary  account  of  the 
actions  and  traditions  of  Mahomed  as  of  equal 
value  to  the  Koran.  The  Muhammadaa  religion- 
ists are  of  two  great  sects,  the  Sunni  and  Shiah, 
the  former  being  in  India,  Turkestan,  Turkey,  and 
Arabia,  while  the  Shiah  are  most  numerous  in 
Persia.  The  Sunni  hold,  amongst  other  points, 
the  succession  to  the  khalifat  to  have  followed  in 
the  line  of  Mahomed,  Abubakr,  Umar,  Usman,  and 
Ali;  the  Shiah  sect,  on  the  other  hand,  main- 
taining Ali  to  have,  and  by  right,  succeeded  his 
cousin  and  father-in-law  Mahomed.  There  are 
other  points  on  which  tlieir  sectarian  differences 
turn,  but  small  numbers  of  the  Shiah  religionists, 
in  several  part 3  of  Asia  as  in  the  west  of  India, 
believe  in  incarnations  of  Ali,  and  of  these  the 
Ismaili  sect  may  be  instanced.  The  Muham- 
madans of  India,  of  these  two  great  religious  sects, 
worship  apart ;  but  amongst  both  sects  are  to  be 
found,  mixed  together,  the  people  of  the  various 
races,  Syud,  Shaikh,  Pcreian,  Indian,  Moghul, 
Pathan,  into  which  the  Muhammadans  are  found 
arranged,  and,  as  in  the  families  of  some  Christian 
countries,  the  sons  will  be  found  as  Sunni  and 
the  daughters  Shiah.  The  Sunni  are  occasionally 
styled  Char-yari,  or  four  friends,  as  recognising 
Abubakr,  Umar,  Usnmn,  and  Ali  to  have  been 
the  four  khalifs.  The  Shiah  are  styled  the  Teen- 
yari,  or  three  friends.  Amongst  the  Sunni  in  the 
south  of  India  the  Maharram  is  a  period  of  extra- 
vagant amusement,  in  which  many  non -Aryan 
and  Aryan  Hindu  races  join.  The  Sunni,  by  far 
the  majority,  at  this  period  grossly  outrage  the 
grief  of  the  Shiah  sect,  and  scandalize  the  learned 
and  devout ;  and  many  of  the  mummers  or  Jalali 
are  of  the  Pariah,  Dher,  and  Mahratta  races. — 
Wilson^s  Glo.^. 

SUNN-BHANG  is  the  fibre  of.  Cannabis  sativa, 
common  hemp. 

SUNRI,  a  title  which  includes  the  Kalwar  tribe. 
The  Sunri,  though  deemed  impure  from  their 
occupation,  frequently  style  themselves  Sudras, 
especially  those  who  have  adopted  agriculture  as 
a  pursuit— Cr?/.  liev.  No.  110, 


SUNTARAK  belonged  to  a  Brahman  family  of 
Tirunavalur.  While  a  child,  he  is  said  to  have 
been  adopted  by  king  Narasingha  Muuiyar.  On 
the  day  fixed  for  his  marriage,  he  broke  off  the 
engagement,  and  as  an  ascetic  went  about  sieging 
hymn^  in  honour  of  the  Saiva  temples.  With 
Appar  and  Sampantar,  he  was  a  z  alous  champion 
of  Saivism.  A  collection  of  hymns  attributed  to 
him  has  been  printed. 

SUNYASI,  Saxsk.,  from  Sang,  prep.,  and 
Nvasa,  to  renounce,  a  Hindu  devotee,  some  of 
whom  besmear  their  faces  with  ashes.  The  Jews, 
as  an  act  of  mourning,  covered  themselves  with 
ashes,  and  the  Sunyasi  do  it  as  an  act  of  morti- 
fication. Persons  who  seek  concealment  often 
assume,  for  a  time,  the  appearance  of  Sunyasi 

SUPA,  also  Supli.  Hind.  A  winnowing  sieve. 
It  is  worshipped  by  the  Irular  races  of  Southern 
India. 

SUPERSTITIONS.  Amongst  Hindus  the  left 
side  is  the  lucky  side  in  a  woman,  the  right  in  a 
man.  The  purport  of  the  palpitations  of  the  eyes, 
or  throbbing  of  the  eyeballs,  is  fancied,  and  seems 
to  have  been  eimilarly  understood  by  the  Greeks. 
The  powder  of  white  mustard  is  applied  to  the 
top  of  the  head  and  forehead  and  other  parts  of  a 
new-born  child  as  a  protection  against  evil  spirits. 
A  mixture  of  the  same  with  oil  and  rice  is  scattered 
about  to  every  quarter  upon  the  commencement 
of  a  sacrifice,  to  keep  off  ghosts  and  fiends.  Hindus 
stain  a  new  cloth  with  turmeric  to  keep  off  demotis 
and  disease.  Amongst  the  avenging  scoarges 
sent  direct  from  the  gods,  the  Singhalese  regani 
both  the  ravages  of  the  leopard  and  the  visitation 
of  the  small-pox.  The  latter  they  call  '  maha 
ledda,'  the  great  sickness ;  they  look  upon  it  as  a 
special  manifestation  of  Devi ;  and  the  attraction 
of  the  cheetas  to  the  bed  of  the  sufferer  they 
attribute  to  the  same  displeasure  of  the  gods.  A 
few  years  ago,  the  capwa,  or  demon  priest  of  a 
^dewale,*  at  Oggalbadda,  a  village  near  Caltura, 
when  suffering  under  small-poz,  was  devoured  by 
a  cheeta,  and  his  fate  was  regarded  by  those  of 
an  opposite  faith  as  a  special  judgment  from 
heaven.  Such  is  the  awe  inspired  by  this  belief 
in  connection  with  the  small-pox,  that  a  person 
afflicted  with  it  is  always  approached  as  one  in 
immediate  communication  with  the  deity;  his 
attendants  address  him  as  '  my  lord '  and  *•  your 
lordship,^  and  exhaust  on  him  the  whole  series  of 
honorific  epithets  in  which  their  language  abounds 
for  approaching  personages  of  the  most  exalted 
rank.  At  evening  and  morning,  a  lamp  is  lighted 
before  him,  and  invoked  with  prayers  to  protect 
his  family  from  the  dire  calamity  which  has  befallen 
himself.  And  after  his  recoveiy,  his  former 
associates  refrain  from  communication  with  him 
until  a  ceremony  shall  have  been  performed  by 
the  capwa,  called  awasara-pandema,  or  *  the  offer- 
ing of  lights  for  permission,'  the  object  of  which 
is  to  entreat  permission  of  the  deity  to  regard  him 
as  freed  from  the  divine  displeasure,  with  liberty 
to  his  friends  to  renew  their  intercourse  as  before. 
With  the  Burmese,  if  a  ben  lay  an  egg  upon  a 
I  cloth,  its  owner  will  lose  money ;  to  see  muali- 
[  rooms  at  the  beginning  of  a  journey  is  a  fortu- 
nate sign ;  a  snake  crossing  the  oath  denotes 
delay ;  if  a  dog  carry  any  unclean  thing  into  its 
master's  house,  the  man  will  become  rich.  Auguries 
are  drawn  from  the  flight  and  numbers  of  birds, 
from  the  barking  of  dogs,  the  flight  of  bees,  and 
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SUPREME  COURT. 

in  many  other  ways.— ffnirf.  TheaL  ii.  pp.  16, 113  ; 
TennenCs  Ceylon^  p.  28. 

SUPREME  COURT,  a  court  of  judicature  of 
the  highest  in  rank  in  India.  During  the  E.  I. 
Company's  rule,  there  was  a  court  of  first  instance 
and  of  appeal.  Beneath  it  was  tlie  Sadr  Adawlat 
Court  On  the  abolition  of  the  E.  I.  Company,  the 
Supreme  Courts  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay 
were  amalgamated  with  the  courts  of  Sadr  Adawlat 
under  three  Presidencies,  and  the  united  body 
designated  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature. 

SUR,  a  Sind  grass,  perhaps  Arundo  kurka ;  its 
flower-stalks  are  beaten  into  firm  fibres  called 
Moonyah,  from  which  string  or  twine  is  fabri- 
cated. 

SUR,  a  tone  in  music ;  a  melody,  a  tune;  a  bass 
or  drone  to  the  shuhnaee. 

SUR  (Soor),  a  Muhammadan  dynasty  who 
ruled  at  Dehli  during  the  15  years  of  Humayun's 
displacement,  a.d.  lMO-1557. 

SURA.  Arab.  A  chapter  of  the  Koran. 
The  scattered  Sura  were  collected  by  Zeid,  and 
Europeans  call  these  the  Koran.  Muhammadans 
call  it  the  Word  of  God,  Kalam  Allah,  also  Koran- 
i- Sharif,  the  holy  Koran,  also  Furhan. 

SURA,  chieftain  of  the  Yadava,  father  of 
Vasudeva  and  Kunti. 

SURA,  a  tyrannical  giant,  slain  by  Subhramanya. 

SURABHI,  in  Hindu  legend,  a  cow  obtained  as 
one  of  the  foart«en  products  from  churning  the 
ocean. 

.  .  .  '  And  first 
Out  of  the  waters  rose  the  sacretl  cow, 
God-shaped  Surabhi ;  eternal  fountain 
Of  milk  and  offerings  of  butter.'  .  .  . 

Amongst  Hindus,  at  marriage,  part  of  the  cere- 
mony consists  in  the  donation  of  a  milch  cow. 
The  ceremony  is  attended  by  many  appropriate 
ceremonies,  finishing  with  prayers,  the  acceptor 
holding  during  the  recital  the  sacred  animal  by 
the  tail.  The  boon-granting  cow  Surabhi,  and 
her  descendants,  are  much  revered  by  all  dasses 
of  Hindus.  It  is  common  for  Brahmans  and 
others  to  feed  a  cow  before  they  take  their  own 
breakfast,  ejaculating  as  they  present  their  food, 

*  Daughter  of  Surabhi,  framed  of  five  elements, 
suspicious,  pure,  holy,  sprung  from  the  sun, 
accept  this  food  of  me ;  salutation  unto  thee ! ' 
Or  if  he  conduct  the  kine  to  grass,  ^  May  cows, 
who  are  mothers  of  the  three  worlds  and  daughters 
of  Surabhi,  and  who  are  beneficent,  pure,  and 
holy,  accept  the  food  given  by  me.*  In  marriage 
ceremonies,  the  hospitable  rites  are  conducted  by 
letting  loose  a  cow  at  the  intercession  of  the  guest ; 
A  barber,  who  attends  for  that  purpose,  exclaims, 

*  The  cow  I  the  cow !  *  Upon  which  the  guest  prc»- 
noonces  this  text:  ^Release  Uie  cow  from  the 
fetters  of  Varuna.  May  she  subdue  my  foe,  may 
she  destroy  the  enemies  of  both  him  (the  host) 
and  me.  Dismiss  the  cow,  that  she  may  eat  the 
grass  and  drink  water.'  When  the  cow  has  been 
released,  the  guest  thus  addresses  her:  ^I  have 
earnestly  entreated  this  prudent  person,  saying. 
Kill  not  the  innocent,  harmless  cow,  who  is 
mother  of  Rudras,  daughter  d  Vasus,  sister  of 
Adityas,  is  the  source  of  ambrosia,'  etc.  ^  It  is 
evident,*  says  Mr.  Colebrooke,  ^  that  the  guest's 
intercessions  imply  a  practice,  now  become  obso- 
lete, of  slaying  a  cow  for  the  purpose  of  hospital- 
ity.' In  the  Hitopadesa,  p.  110,  the  earth  is 
called  Surabhi,  and  the  learned  translator  (Wilkins) 


SURASENf. 

notes  the  name  to  be  not  usually  so  applied,  althotigli 
the  earth  may  well  be  called  the  cow  of  plenty. 

SURABHI  MANU.  Tel.  A  tree  growing  in 
the  Nagari  Hills ;  literally,  full  of  milk. 

SURACHARYA,  Sansk.,  from  Sura,  the  gods, 
and  Acharya,  a  teacher. 

SURAJ  -  ud  -  DOWLA  succeeded  Alivardi  in 
1756  as  subahdar  of  Bengal:  On  the  18th  June, 
instigated  by  the  Dutch  and  French,  he  appeared 
before  Calcutta  with  a  large  force,  on  whicli  the 
women  and  children  of  the  British  residents  were 
sent  away  in  a  ship  to  a  place  of  safety.  He  hwl 
previously  manifested  aversion  to  the  English, 
owing  to  the  governor  of  Calcutta  having  refused 
to  deliver  up  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  finance 
under  the  nawab*s  late  uncle,  the  governor  of 
Dacca,  whom  the  nawab  had  resolved  to  plunder. 
After  a  weak  defence,  the  Calcutta  garrison  capitu- 
lated, and  146  of  them  were  placed  at  night  in  a 
guard-room  scarcely  18  feet  square,  and  128  of 
them  died  before  morning.  Of  those  still  alive 
many  were  delirious.  The  guard -room  became 
known  as  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.  On  2d 
January  1767,  Calcutta  was  retaken  by  a  force 
which  had  been  despatched  from  Madras  under 
Clive  and  Admiral  Watson,  and  on  the  4th  of 
February  Snraj-ud-Dowla*s  army  was  surprised 
and  defeated  by  CUve.  Overtures  were  then  made 
by  the  nawab,  and  on  the  9th  February  1757  a 
treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  he  agreed  not  to 
molest  the  Company  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
privileges,  to  permit  all  goods  belonging  to  the 
Company  to  pass  freely  by  land  or  water  without 
paying  any  duties  or  fees,  to  restore  the  factories 
and  plundered  property,  to  permit  the  Company 
to  fortify  Calcutta  and  to  establish  a  mint.  War 
having  broken  out  between  France  and  Great 
Britain,  Clive  attacked  the  settlement  of  Chan- 
demuggur,  but  Suraj-ud-Dowla  furnished  the 
French  with  arms  and  money,  and  was  preparing 
to  make  common  cause  against  the  British.  At 
this  juncture  a  confederacy  was  formed  among 
Suraj-ud -Dow la's  chief  officers  to  depose  him. 
The  British  joined  this  confederacy,  and  concluded 
a  treaty  with  Mir  Jafar  Ali  Khan,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Plassey,  which  was  fought  on  the  28d 
June  1757,  the  power  of  Suraj-ud-Dowla  was 
completely  broken,  and  Jafar  Ali  was  installed  by 
Clive  as  subahdar  of  Bengal.  Suraj-ud-Dowla 
fled  from  the  battle-field  of  rlassey,  on  a  camel,  to 
the  city  of  Murshidabad,  which  he  left  in  disguise, 
and  hired  a  boat  to  take  him  up  the  river  to  Patna. 
But  at  Rajuiahal  the  boatmen  refused  to  go  on 
farther  till  next  day,  and  he  concealed  himself  in 
a  garden,  where  ho  was  recognised  in  the  morning 
and  delivered  to  his  enemies,  who  put  him  to  death. 

SURA-LOCA,  the  abode  of  heroes,  the  Valhalla 
of  the  Rajput  mythology,  literally  the  sun-place. 

SURASENI.  With  Mathnra  as  a  centre  and  a 
radius  of  eighty  miles,  describe  a  circle.  All  within 
it  is  Vrij,  which  was  the  seat  of  whatever  was 
refined  in  Hinduism,  and  whose  language, 
the  Vrij  -  basha,  was  the  purest  dialect  of 
India.  Vrij  is  a  name  tantamount  to  the  land  of 
the  Suraseni,  derived  from  Sursen,  the  ancestor 
of  Krishna,  whose  capital  Surpuri  is  about  fifty 
miles  south  of  Mathura  on  the  Yamuna  (Jumna). 
The  remains  to  this  day  are  called  Surpuri.    The 

Erovinoe  of  the  Suraseni  or  Saraseni  is  defined 
y  Menu,  and  is  particularly  mentioned  by  the 
historians  of  Alexander. 
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8URNUREA. 


SURASHTRA,  a  province  in  Western  India,  ' 
now  Surath  or  Gujerat,  the  same  as  Balabhi. 

SURAT,  lat.  21°  9^'  N.,  long.  72°  54J'  E.,  in 
Kandesh,  a  large  town  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Tapti,  near  its  mouth,  a  wide  and 
pleasant  stream,  cooled  by  the  fresh  breeibes  of 
the  Arabian  Sea,  12  miles  distant.  It  was  here 
where  the  East  India  Company  formed  their  first 
mercantile  establishment.  It  has  a  pinjrapol,  or 
hospital  for  animals.  It  was  ceded  on  the  18  th 
May  1800.  Boats  of  50  tons  can  come  up 
to  it.  It  is  the  chief  town  of  a  revenue 
district  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  to  which  it 
gives  its  name.  The  district  is  a  broad  allu?ial 
plain,  stretching  between  the  Dang  Hills  and  the 
coast  of  the  Arabian  Sea,  where  it  begins  to 
narrow  into  the  Gulf  of  Gambay.  Its  population 
in  1881  was  107,154,  mostly  Hindus,  with  Mu- 
hammadans  and  Parsees  and  aboriginal  races. 
The  great  famines  of  1623, 1717,  1747,  1790,  and 
1803  affected  this  district  and  all  Gujerat.  In 
April  1837, 9873  houses  of  Surat  city  were  burned, 
and  later  in  the  year  it  was  flooded  by  the  river 
rising.  In  1843  and  1849,  other  destructive  in- 
undation^  took  place.  The  Surat  municipality 
undertook  a  series  of  protective  works  in  1869, 
and  these  have  somewhat  sufficed  to  secure  the 
city  against  the  loss  of  life  and  property;  but 
in  July  1883,  250  bouses  were  destroyed. — Imp, 
Gaz. 

SURAT- WALL  Hikd.  Literally  good-looking, 
a  term  by  which  the  harm  women  of  Muham- 
madans  are  designated,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  Shadi  wives. 

SURBULI.  Uriya.  A  fast  dye  of  a  golden  tinge 
is  extracted  from  this  plants  which  grows  on  sandy 
spots  along  the  coast  south  of  Puri. 

SURDAS,  a  disciple  of  Ramanand,  was  a  native 

of  Oudh,  and  blind.     He  lived  daring  the  reign 

of  Akbar,  and  was  appointed  Amin  of  Sandila  by 

Todar  Mull.    When  he  adopted  an  ascetic  life,  he 

delivered  all  the  taxes  he  had  collected  to  the 

shrine  of  Madan  Mohan,  a  form  of  Krishna  at 

Bindraban,  and  sent  to  the  treasury  a  chest  filled 

with  stones,  accompaning  them  with  the  following 

rhyme : — 

'  Terah  lakh  Sandile  upje,  sab  santan  mile  gatko, 
Surdas  Madan  Mohan  adbi  rat  hi  satkc' 

Which  may  thus  be  rendered : — 

*  The  saints  have  shared  Sandile's  taxes, 
Of  which  the  total  13  lakhs  is, 
A  fee  for  midnight  service  owing 
By  me,  Surdas,  to  Madan  Mohan.' 

On  this  Todar  Mull  arrested  him,  but  the 
emperor  forgave  him,  and  before  he  died  he  wrote 
125,000  stanzas  of  religious  hymns  in  the  groves 
of  Bindraban. — Ouilh,  p.  118. 

SURF.  Along  the  east  coast  of  the  Peninsula 
of  India,  the  waves  break  as  they  near  the  shore, 
and  necessitate  the  use  of  masnlah  boats  and 
catamarans.  The  height  of  the  surf  and  the  dis- 
tance from  the  shore  at  which  the  waves  break, 
vary  with  the  run  of  the  sea,  modified  by  the  wind 
and  current.  In  a  squally  day,  such  as  would  be 
dangerous  to  catamarans  or  boats,  the  outer  surf 
breaks  at  a  distance  of  450  feet  from  the  shore, 
and  during  a  gale  of  wind  at  828  feet ;  but  in 
such  a  case  the  swell,  the  breakers,  and  the 
surf  merge  the  one  into  the  other,  and  render  it 
difficult  to  decide  at  what  point  the  surf  first 
breaks. 


SURI.  Hind.  The  husks  or  skins  of  pnlse. 
mash,  etc.,  which  come  off  when  it  is  split  into  daL 

SURINJAN.  Hind.  A  root  in  appearance 
like  the  pig-nut,  imported  via  Pali,  is  bitter  and 
sweet  in  taite,  used  as  an  aphrodisiac. — GetL  Med. 
Top.j^.  150. 

KUKJEE,  a  Hindu  reformer,  since  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century,  had  been  urging  the  popula- 
tion on  the  frontier  of  Mewar  and  Qujerat  to 
reform.  He  preached  the  worship  of  one  God, 
peace,  and  goodwill.  His  followers  took  an  oath 
to  abstain  from  all  crimes  and  offences,  from 
spirituous  liquors,  and  from  causing  death  to  any 
lifing  thing.  They  bind  themselves  to  live  oil  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  and  to  bathe  before  eating. 
In  1874  he  had  upwards  of  1000  disciples,  and 
three  assistant  guru  or  teachers. — Moral  and  Mat 
Progress,  1874-76. 

SURKHAB  or  Vakhsh  or  Kinel  8u,  one  of  the 
principal  streams  which  form  the  Ab-i-Panj  or 
Upper  Oxus.  It  rises  on  the  Alai  plateau.  It 
enters  the  state  of  Karatagin,  in  which  it  receives 
many  affluents,  and  falls  into  the  Ab-i-Panj. 

SURKHEL,  the  chief  civil  minister  of  the 
Puducottah  stat«. 

SURMA.  Hind.  Antimony;  black  ore  of 
animony,  a  ter-sulphide.  Indian  Muhammadans 
have  a  belief  that  the  finest  kind  of  surma  comes 
from  Arabia,  from  the  hills  of  Sinai  or  Tnt,  etc. 
Their  tradition  is,  that  when  Moses  was  in  the 
mount,  he  asked  that  the  glory  of  the  Almighty 
might  be  shown  him ;  he  was  answered  that  his 
mortal  sight  could  not  bear  the  glory,  but  tbrough 
a  chink  of  the  rock  a  ray  of  the  light  was  allowed 
to  fall  on  him,  and  the  rock  on  which  the  ray  fell 
became  meltod  into  antimony.  Galena,  lead-ore, 
is  sold  as  antimony.  Muhaminadan  men  apply 
antimony  to  their  eyelids,  but  their  women  use 
kohl  or  lamp-black  for  this  pui-pose.  Surroa-dsn, 
a  small  toilet-box  for  holding  antimony  powder, 
used  as  a  cosmetic.  Burma-i-Isfahanl  is  glistening 
iron-ore,  used  by  men  for  staining  the  eyelids. 
Surma-Safed,  Iceland  spar,  found  in  rodcs  in 
Kabul,  is  extracted  and  broken  into  crystalline 
fragments,  more  or  less  opaque.  It  is  employed 
by  the  natives  as  an  astringent  in  ophthalmia, 
gonorrhoea,  and  other  fiuxes,  in  doses  of  70  grains 
internally,  and  also  externally  as  a  local  application. 

SUR^1  A  RIVER  is  the  main  branch  of  the 
Barak  river  in  Sylhet  district,  Assam.  On  itP 
banks  are  Sylhet  town  and  Souamganj,  at  which 
marts  the  limestones,  oranges,  potatoes  of  the 
Khnssya  Hills  are  collected  for  transmission  to 
Bengal.  The  valley  of  the  Surma  is  separates! 
from  that  of  Munipur  by  a  range  of  moderate 
elevation,  which  is  continued  to  the  southward, 
and  separates  Tiperab,  Ghittagong,  and  Arakan 
from  the  kingdom  of  Ava.  About  70  miles  np 
the  Surma,  the  mountains  on  the  north,  which 
are  east  of  Jaintia,  rise  4000  feet  high,  in  forested 
ranges  like  those  of  Sikkun.  Swamps  extend 
from  the  river  to  their  base,  and  penetrate  their 
valleys,  which  are  extremely  malaiious;  these 
forests  are  frequented  by  timber-cutters,  who  fell 
the  jarool,  Lagerstroemia  leginai. 

SUR-NAI.  Hind.  A  musical  instniment  like 
abampe. 

SURNAMUKY  RIVER  rises  in  the  tabls-knd, 
lat.  18°  26'  N.,  and  long.  TO""  11'  £.,  runs  N.E.  to 
Bay  of  Bengal ;  length,  99  miles. 

SURKUREA,  an  abbreviation  <^  Surjoparea, 
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SURPtJR. 


SURYA. 


or  people  liriog  in  Surnar,  i,e,  the  other  ftide  of 
the  Sorjtt  or  €k)gra. 

SURrlJR,  an  andent  oitj,  once  the  capital  ot 
the  Yada  race.    Its  site  ia  on  the  Junma. 

8URU-l-fiALDAN,  or  Piotoreeof  Countries^  an 
ancient  Pernan  compilation  from  the  works  of 
Ist^hri  and  Ibn  Haokal. — Elliet 

SURVET3  have  been  in  progress  in  the  East 
Indies  ever  since  the  British  were  there.  Marine 
surreys  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Straits  of 
Malacca  and  China,  including  the  banks  and 
ifilands  to  the  south  of  India,  were  carried  oat  by 
offleers  of  the  Bombay  maritie,  later  (in  1832? 
18^)  designated  the  Indian  Navy.  Captains 
Lancaster  (1601),  Middleton,  Keelinge  (1607), 
Sharpey,  Saris  to  Japan,  drew  up  in  their  Toy- 
agea  charts  and  sailing  directions,  which  were 
condensed  into  rules  for  the  East  India  Naviga- 
tions by  the  fomous  Captain  John  Davis  of  Lime- 
house,  who  made  five  voyages.  Richard  Hakluyt, 
Archdeacon  of  Westminster,  was  appointed  his- 
toriographer of  the  East  Indies  in  1601.  In  1616 
Edward  Wright  was  appointed  to  perfect  the  E.  I. 
Company's  charts,  and  in  ttie  same  year,  on 
Hakluyt's  death,  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Rever- 
end Samuel  Purchas,  who  in  1625  published 
Purchas,  his  Pilgrims,  giving  an  account  of  the 
first  twenty  voyages.  Purchas  died  1626.  The 
names  of  some  of  the  later  surveyors  can  alone 
be  given  here.  Captains  John  Ritchie,  1770  to 
1786 ;  Lacata,  1770 ;  Huddart,  1780-1790 ;  John 
M^Cluer,  and  Lieutenants  Wedybrough  and  Court, 
1790-1798  ;  Lieut.  Blail-,  1777  and  1795  ;  Captain 
Michael  Topping,  1788  to  1794;  Lieut.  Warren, 
1805-6. 

From  1799  to  1820,  Sir  Home  Popham,  Lord 
Valentia,  Captain  Keys,  Captalh  Court,  Mr. 
Salt,  and  otiiera  Were  examimng  the  Red  Sea; 
and  subsequently,  the  coasts  of  SoUthetn  Asia 
have  b^n  surveyed  by  Captains  Mazfield,  Knox, 
Lloyd,  James  Horsburgh,  and  Cratvford.  In  the 
Peiwan  Gulf  (1820-1880),  Captains  Guy  and 
Bmoks,  Ross,  Owen,  Haines,  Kempthome,  Cbgan, 
Pinching,  Ethersay,  Whitelock,  Lynch,  and 
Houghton.  In  the  Red  Sea,  Captains  Moresby, 
Elwon,  the  brothers  John  and  James  Young, 
nephews  of  Horsburgh,  Pibching,  Powell,  Barker, 
Cbu^stopher  Wellsted,  Felix  Jones,  Grieves,  Car- 
less.  Subsequently  Captain  Moresby,  ^ith  some 
of  these  officers,  and  with  Lieutenants  Robinson, 
Macdonald,  Riddle,  surveyed  the  Maldives,  the 
Chagos  Archipelago,  and  the  Saya. 

From  1806  to  1884  there  was  a  Marine  Surveyor- 
Generalship  at  Calcutta,  filled  by  Court,  Daniel 
Ross,  and  Lloyd;  and  from  1828  to  1838,  during 
Sir  Charled  Malcolm's  command  of  the  Indian 
navy,  there  were  several  well-equipped  surveys. 
But  from  1861  to  1871  Indian  coast  surveys  were 
stopped  altogether,  and  in  the  interval  many 
original  drawings,  which  had  cost  millions,  were 
lost. 

In  1820,  a  survey  of  the  Persian  Gulf  was  com- 
menced under  Captain  Guy  of  the  Discovery y  268 
tons,  with  Captain  Bracks  as  his  assistant,  in  the 
brig  Psyche*  He  was  succeeded  by  Captain 
Brocks,  who  had  under  him  Lieutenants  Haines, 
Kempthome,  Cogan,  Pinching,  Ethersay,  White- 
lock,  and  Lynch,  all  of  them  men  of  scientific 
and  literary  attainments,  with  Lieut.  Houghton, 
an  aecomplished  draughtsman.  While  surveying, 
they  sttpprested  |>iracy  and  the  slave  trade.    The 


survey  was  continued  until  1880.  Captain  Bmcks 
retired  in  1843,  and  resided  at  and  became  Mayor 
of  Exeter,  where  he  died  in  1850. 

Surveys,  in  British  India,  are  being  conducted 
by  the  archeological,  cadastral,  field,  geological, 
marine,  revenue,  trigonometrical,  and  topograph- 
ical departments,  and  geographical  research  by 
the  aid  of  learned  Asiatics  termed  pandits. 
Colonels  Lambton,  Everest,  Waugh,  Walket*^  and 
Thttillier  have  been  prominent  as  chiefs  of  the 
Trigonometrical  Survey. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  North- West  Protinoes 
of  India  has  been  surveyed  by  Government  officers. 
The  area  of  each  village  (or  rather  parish,  to  use 
an  English  term)  is  given  in  imperial  acres,  belt 
the  areas  of  the  fields  appertaining  to  each  village 
are  given  in  local  bighas.  The  introduction  of 
the  acre  therefore  was  only  partial.  In  the  surveys 
lately  made  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  the  area 
of  each  field  is  recorded  in  acres,  not  only  in  the 
English,  but  in  the  vernacular  accounts,  and  the 
term  is  well  known  and  understood  among  the 
people.  In  the  Madras  Presidency,  the  districts 
of  BeUary  and  Cuddapah  were  measured  field  by 
field  (as  far  as  the  land  was  cultivable)  iu  acres 
in  1803,  and  Kumool  in  the  same  way  in  1842. 
In  Salem,  the  records  of  field  measurements,  made 
about  1800,  are  entered  both  in  the  native  terins 
and  their  equivalents  in  acres,  and  the  acre  is 
by  far  the  best  known.  Colonel  Thuillier  pressed 
forwatd  the  revenue  and  topographical  surveys  for 
twenty  years.  In  a  period  of  thirty  years,  with 
but  very  few  parties  at  the  commencement,  and 
only  increasing  very  gradually,  160,000  square 
miles  of  count^,  an  area  considerably  larger  than 
the  whole  of  the  British  islands,  was  completed 
and  mapped  by  one  branch  of  the  department 
alone,  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  thirty-two  shillings 
and  eightpence  per  mile ;  whilst  the  revenue 
surveys  likewise  yielded  excellent  topograpical 
maps  on  a  sunilar  scale  of  364,000  square  miles  of 
country,  between  the  years  1846  and  1866,  or 
during  Colonel  Thuillier's  incumbency  and  super- 
intendence of  the  operations,  at  a  mean  average 
cost  of  fifty  shillings  and  eightpence. per  square 
mile.  The  combined  results  form  the  large  area 
of  524,000  square  miles,  or  upwards  of  four  times 
that  of  Great  Britain,  executed  at  a  total  cost  of 
Rs.  1,25,00,000,  yielding  a  mean  average  rate  of 
forty-seven  shillings  and  threepence. — Ann,  Ind, 
Adm,  xii.  p.  81;  Home  News;  IE,  I^  Marine 
Surveys^  1871. 

SURWAMANYA  and  Jodimanya  are  revenue 
terms  introduced  into  the  Mahratta  country  from 
the  Carnatic,  the  former  meaning  grants  of  land 
on  which  Government  takes  no  quit-rent,  the 
latter  being  grants  on  which  quit-rent  are  taken. 

SURYA,  the  sun.  In  Hindu  mythology,  the 
deity  of  the  sun  is  sometimes  alleged  to  be  identical 
with  Savitri  and  Aditya,  sometimes  is  called  son 
of  Dyaus,  sometimes  son  of  Kasyapa  and  Aditi, 
and  sometimes  fabled  to  be  the  husband,  some- 
times the  child,  of  Ushas,  the  dawn,  and  sometimes 
the  father  of  the  Aswini  twins.  Amongst  Hmdus 
the  sun  is  adored  under  a  variety  of  named,  as 
Surya,  Mitra,  Bhascar,  Viava,  Vishnu,  Cama  or 
Kana,  the  last  likewise  an  Egyptian  epithet  for 
thb  sun.  ih  the  centre  of  pictures  Surya  is  repre- 
sented standing  on  a  lotus  pedestal,  and  holding 
in  each  hand  a  richly-sculptured  lotus  sceptre. 
His  mughut  or  cap,  ear-rings,  dress,  and  ornaments 
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endure  the  mtenBity  of  the  splendour  of  her  lord. 
The  Sauria  sect  of  Hindus  derive  their  name  from 
the  radiance  of  their  deity,  Sur,  bright.  Surya  is, 
in  his  mortal  form,  the  progenitor  of  the  two  great 
Khetri  tribes,  the  Suryavansa  and  Chandravansa, 
the  descendants  of  which  are  termed  the  children 
of  the  Sun  aud  Moon.  Surya  is  believed  to  have 
descended  frequently  from  his  car  in  a  human 
shape,  and  have  left  a  race  on  earth,  who  are 

a  cup.    At  their  feet  are  smaller  figures  with  I  equally  renowned  in  the  Indian  stories  with  the 

bows,  from  which  they  appear  to  have  just  dis-  '  Heliades  of  Greece. 

The  Aswini,  apparently  a  personification  of  light 
and  moisture,  as  sons  of  the  sun,  also  ns  the  aun's 
rays,  are  noticed  as  the  physicians  of  the  gods. 
They  are  described  as  young  and  handsome,  and 
riding  on  horses.  Yayu  or  the  air,  and  the  Maruts 
or  winds,  are  personified  and  invoked.  The  Manits 
are  depicted  as  roaring  amongst  the  foreats,  com- 
pared to  youthful  warriors  bearing  lances  on  their 
shoulders,  delighting  in  the  soma  juice  like  Indra, 
and,  like  him,  the  bestowers  of  benefits  on  their 
worshippers.  Ushas  or  the  dawn,  the  early  morn- 
ing, the  first  pale  flush  of  light,  is  compajred  to  a 
mother  awakening  her  children,  to  a  lovdy  maiden 
awakening  a  sleeping  world,  to  a  young  married 
maiden,  ^  like  a  youthful  bride  before  her  hiiabaud, 
thou  uncoverest  thy  bosom  with  a  smile.*  As  a 
goddess,  she  is  styled  the  (Rig  Veda,  i.  123,  v.  2) 
mightv,  the  giver  of  light;  from  on  high  she 
beholas  all  things ;  ever  youthful,  ever  reviving, 
she  comes  forth  to  the  invocation.  Indra,  accord- 
ing to  Bunsen  (iii.  587,  8,  iv.  459),  is  the  proto- 
type of  Zeus,  and  was  a  personification  of  Ether ; 
soma  was  offered  to  him  in  sacrifice. 

In  the  Hig  Veda,  1. 115, 1,  is,  Surya  atma  jagatas 
tashthusas'  cha,  The  sun  is  the  soul  of  all  tliat 
moves  and  rests.  Suiya,  called  also  Savitra, 
Mitra,  Aryaroan,  and  other  names,  was  a  Vedic 
god,  but  continues  to  be  worshipped  down  to  the 
present  day,  by  Hiudus  and  ^roastrians.  The 
Solar  race  of  Kshatriyas,  who  appear  in  the  Rama- 
yana,  derive  their  origin  from  the  sun;  but,  in 
the  higher  spirit,  the  sun  is  r^;arded  as  divine,  as 
pervading  all  things,  as  the  soul  of  the  world  and 
supporter  of  the  universe.  In  a  verse  of  the  Kig 
Veda  (iii.  62,  v.  10)  this  idea  is  supposed  to  be 
indicated.  It  is  O'm  1  Bhurbhnva  suvaha,  O'm ! 
Tatsa  vit'hru  varennyam.  B'hargo  devaaB}'a 
dhimahi  dhiyo  yona  ha  pracho  dayath.  0*m! 
earth,  air,  heaven.  O'm !  let  us  meditate  on  the 
supreme  splendour  of  the  divine  sun.  May  he 
illuminate  our  minds.  And,  at  the  present  day, 
even  tlie  most  enlightened  Brahmans  regard  this 
verse  as  an  invocation  to  the  several  deities  who 
are  implored  by  the  worshipper  to  aid  his  intellect 
in  the  apprehension  and  adoration  of  God.  In 
connection  with  the  sun  as  a  Hindu  deity,  are  the 
twelve  Aditya,  sous  of  Aditi,  the  universe.  In 
the  later  Vedic  age,  these  were  identified  with 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  or  the  sun  in  its  twelve 
successive  signs. 

Early  objects  of  adoration  in  Raiputana  were 
the  sun  and  moon,  whose  names  aesiguate  the 
two  grand  races,  Surya  and  Chandra  or  Indu. 
Budha  son  of  Indu  married  Ella,  a  grandchild  of 
Surya,  from  which  union  sprang  the  Indu  race. 
They  deified  their  ancestor  Budha,  who  continued 
to  be  the  chief  object  of  adoration  until  Krishna ; 
hence  the  worship  of  Bal-nath  and  Budha  were 
coeval  That  the  nomade  tribes  of  Arabia,  aa 
well  as  those  of  Tartary  and  India,  adored  the 


arc  equally  rich.  Before  him  stands,  also  on  a 
pedestal,  a  handsomely -formed  woman,  Prabha  or 
brightness,  his  consort  or  sakti.  At  her  feet,  and 
in  the  front  of  the  pedestal,  is  the  legless  Arun, 
holding  *•  the  heaven -spun  reins '  in  one  hand,  and 
a  whip  in  the  other,  guiding  the  seven  (saptaswa) 
coursers  of  the  sun,  which  are  represented  on  the 
socle.  On  each  side  of  Surya  are  two  attendants 
carrying  chowries,  another  a  sword,  and  the  fourth 


charged  their  arrows.  In  the  background  arc 
the  figures,  animals,  and  foliage  usufdly  seen  in 
Hindu  sculptures.  In  other  representations, 
Surya  is  pictured  of  a  deep  golden  complexion, 
with  his  head  encircled  by  golden  rays  of  glory  ; 
sometimes  with  four,  and  in  others  with  two  arms, 
holding  a  lotus  iu  one  hand,  and  sometimes  the 
chakra  or  wheel  in  another,  standing  or  sitting  on 
a  lotus  pedestal,  or  seated  in  his  splendid  car  with 
one  wheel,  drawn  by  a  seven-heaaed  horse  of  an 
emerald  colour,  or  the  seven  coursers  green  of 
the  sun.  Surya  is  the  personification  of  that 
luminary,  the  orb  of  light  and  heat. 

'  Bright  god,  thou  scann'st  with  searching  ken 
The  doingB  of  all  busy  men, 
Thou  strideat  o'er  the  sky ;  thy  rays 
Create  and  measure  out  our  days ; 
Thine  eye  all  living  things  surveys.* 

Sir  William  Jones  in  a  hymn  has  endeavoured 
to  convey  the  Hindu  views  of  the  sun's  position 
amongst  their  other  gods. 

*  Lord  of  the  lotus,  father !  friend !  and  king ! 
Surya,  thy  powers  I  sing  : — 
Thy  substance,  Indra,  with  his  heavenly  hands, 
Nor  sings  nor  understands ; 
Nor  e'en  the  Vedas  thee  to  man  explain, 
Thy  mystic  orb  trifurm,  tho'  Brahma  tun'd  the  strain. 
"  First,  o'er  blue  hills  appear, 
With  many  an  agate  hoof, 
And  pasterns  f ring'd,  seven  coursers  green ; 
Nor  boasts  yon  arched  woof, 
That  girds  the  show'ry  sphere, 
Such  heaven-spun  threads  of  colour'd  light  serene 
As  tinge  the  reins  which  Arun  guides — 
Glowing  with  immortal  grace, 
Young  Arun,  loveliest  of  Yinatian  race ; 
Though  jjroiuiger  he,  whom  Madhava  bestrides, 
When  high  on  eagle-plumes  he  rides. 
But  oh  !  what  pencil  of  a  living  star 
Could  paint  that  goigeous  car, 
In  which,  as  in  an  ark  supremely  bright, 
The  lord  of  boundless  light, 
Ascending  calm  o*er  the  empyrean,  sails, 
And  with  ten  thousand  beams  his  awful  beauty  veils ! " ' 

The  mystic  orb  triform  alludes  to  the  omnipo- 
tent and  incomprehensible  power  represented  by 
the  triple  divinity  of  the  Hindus.  The  fiower  of 
the  lotus  is  said  to  expand  its  leaves  on  the  rising 
of  the  sun,  and  to  dose  them  when  it  sets.  The 
Aswini  Kumara,  the  twins  of  the  Hindu  7X)diac, 
are  called  the  children  of  Surya,  from  Aswini,  a 
form  of  Parvati  in  the  shape  of  a  mare,  into  whose 
nostrils  Surya  breathed,  and  thus  impregnated 
her  witli  sunbeams  and  gave  birth  to  the  AswinL 

Surya  is,  by  some  Hindu  writers,  called  the 
regent  of  the  south-west.  He  presides  over 
Aditwar,  or  Sunday,  from  Adit,  the  first,  and  War, 
day.  Surya  has  various  names.  In  the  Gaitri 
he  is  called  Savitri,  as  the  symbol  of  the  splendour 
of  the  supreme  ruler,  or  the  creator  of  the  universe. 
Prabha,  or  brightness,  is  the  consort  or  sakti  of 
Surya.  She  is  also  Chaya,  or  shade,  which  form 
she  assumed  in  consequence  of  not  being  able  to 
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Bame  objects,  we  learn  from  the  earliest  writers ; 
and  Job,  the  probable  contemporary  of  Hasti,  the 
founder  of  the  first  capital  of  the  Yadn  on  the 
Ganges,  boasts  in  the  midst  of  his  griefs  that  he 
had  always  remained  uDcomipted  by  the  Sabeism 
which  surrounded  him:  'If  I  beheld  the  sun 
when  it  shined,  or  the  moon  walking  in  bright- 
ness, and  my  mouth  has  kissed  my  hand,  this 
also  were  an  iniquity  to  be  punished  by  the 
judge,  for  I  should  have  denied  the  God  that  is 
above.'  That  there  were  many  Hindus  who,  pro- 
fessing a  pure  monotheism  like  Job,  never  kissed 
the  hand  either  to  Surya  or  his  herald  Budha, 
we  may  easily  credit  from  the  sublimity  of  the 
notioDS  of  the  '  One  God,'  expressed  both  by  the 
ancients  and  modems,  by  poets  and  by  princes,  of 
both  races,  but  more  especially  by  the  sons  of 
Budha,  who  for  ages  bowed  not  before  graven 
images,  and  deemed  it  impious  to  raise  a  temple  to 
*  The  Sinrit  in  whose  honour  shrines  are  -weak.' 

Hence  the  Jain,  the  chief  sect  of  the  Buddhists, 
so  called  from  adoring  the  spirit  (Jin),  were 
un tinctured  with  idolatry  until  the  apotheosis  of 
Krishna,  whose  mysteries  superseded  the  simpler 
worship  of  Budha.  Nemnath  (the  deified  Nemi) 
was  the  pontiff  of  Budha,  and  not  only  the  contem- 
porary of  Krishna,  but  a  Yadu,  and  his  near 
relation ;  and  both  had  epithets  denoting  their 
complexion ;  for  Arishta,  the  surname  of  Nemi,  has 
the  same  import  as  Sham  or  Krishna,  *  the  black,' 
though  the  latter  is  of  a  less  Ethiopic  hue  than 
Nemi.  It  was  anterior  to  this  schism  amongst 
the  sons  of  Budha  that  the  creative  power  was 
degraded  under  sensual  forms,  when  the  pillar 
rose  to  Baal  or  Surya  in  Syria  and  on  the  Ganges; 
and  the  serpent,  *  subtlest  beast  of  all  the  field,' 
worshipped  as  the  emblem  of  wisdom  (Budha), 
-was  conjoined  with  the  symbol  of  the  creative 
power,  as  at  the  shrine  of  Eklinga,  where  the 
brazen  serpent  is  wreathed  round  the  lingam. 
Bndha's  descendants,  the  Indu  race,  preserved  the 
ophite  sign  of  their  lineage  when  Krishna's  fol- 
lowers adopted  the  eagle  as  his  symbol.  These, 
with  the  adorers  of  Surya,  form  the  three  idolatrous 
classes  of  India.  Surya,  or  the  sun,  is  exclusively 
worshipped  by  the  Saura  sect,  who  acknowledge 
no  other  deity ;  but  this  sect  is  not  numerous. 

Sun-worship  still  prevails  everywhere  through- 
out Orissa.  The  sun-temple  at  Kanarak,  nineteen 
miles  N.W.  of  Jaganath  or  Juggumath,  looks 
down  upon  the  sea.  Sculptures  in  high  relief, 
but  of  an  indecent  character,  cover  the  exterior 
walls,  and  bear  witness  to  an  age  when  Hindu 
artists  worked  from  nature.  The  nymphs  are 
beautifully-shaped  women  in  voluptuous  attitudes. 
Each  architrave  has  as  usual  the  Nava-Graha,  or 
nine  Brahmanical  planets,  very  finely  sculptured  in 
alto-relievo.  Five  of  them  are  well-proportioned 
men  with  mild  and  pleasing  countenances,  crowned 
with  high-pointed  caps,  and  seated  cross-legged 
on  the  lotus,  engaged  in  religious  meditation.  The 
form  of  the  planet  which  presides  over  Thursday 
(Yrihaspati  or  Jupiter)  is  distinguished  from  the 
others  by  a  flowing  majestic  beard.  Friday  or 
Venus  is  a  youthful  woman,  with  a  plump,  well- 
rounded  figure.  Ketu,  the  descending  node,  is  a 
TritCNQ,  whose  body  ends  in  the  tail  of  a  fish  or 
dragon ;  and  Rahu,  or  the  ascending  node,  a 
monster,  all  head  and  shoulders,  with  a  grinning, 
crotesque  countenance,  frizzly  hair,  dressed  like  a 
faU-blown  wig,  and  one  immense 
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Eroiecting  from  the  upper  jaw.    In  one  hand  he 
olds  a  hatchet,  and  in  the  other  a  fragment  of 
the  moon.    At  Jeypore,  also  in  Orissa,  is  a  figure 
on  the  wall  of  a  temple  of  the  sun-god,  with  his 
seven-horse  chariot,  and  a  colony  of  sun -worship- 
pers continues  to  keep  alive  the  sacred  fire  in 
a  neighbouring  grove.    Throughout  India,  the 
stricter  Yaishnava  sectarians  refrain  from  animal 
food  on  the  firet  day  of  the  week,  which  bears  the 
name  of  Sunday,  Rabi-var  or  Ravi-var.    South  of 
Orissa,  sun-worshippers  are  a  class  of  Brahmans. 
The  highlanders  on  the  N.W.  of  Orissa  will  not 
break  tbeir  fast  till  they  catch  a  clear  view  of  the 
sun,  and  sun-worship  still  continues  amongst  wild 
races  of  the  central  plateau  of  India.    The  earn- 
estness with  which  Surya  is  worshipped  is  well 
shown  in  the  Suriyanamaskara  Patiluun,  a  Tamil 
song,  which,  after  an  invocation  of  Ganesa,  begins 
with,  *  0  thou  god,  Suriya  Narayana,  thou  art  Siva, 
thou  appearest  in  the  vast  expanse  of  the  sky  with 
brilliant  light ;  thou  art  the  light  of  true  wisdom ; 
thou  art  the  only  deity  that  filleth  the  whole 
imi verse ;  thou  art  the  true  teacher,  that  teacheth 
the  five-lettered  mantra  (namasivaya),  the  myster- 
ious doctrines ;  thou  assumest  bodily  shape,  thou 
art  the  soul  of  the  whole  universe,  thou  hast  from 
the  beginning  appeared  in  the  shape  of  this  world 
and  the  thousand  and  eight  worlds  beyond  the 
mundane  sphere ;  and  thou  ridest  every  day  in  a 
most  brilliant  single-wheeled    chariot'  —  Tod's 
Rajasikan;   Tennent^s   Christianity  in   Ceylon,  p. 
206 ;  CoU.  Myth.   Hind. ;  Moor,  p.  253  ;  Hindu 
Infanticide,  p.  175;  CaL  Rev.,  1868;  Malcolm's 
Central  India,  ii.  p.  198.     See  Sun-"Worship. 

SURYA  SAVARNI,  one  of  the  14  patriarchs 
who  preside  successively  over  the  14  Manwantaras 
of  the  calpa. 

SURYA  SIDHANTA,  a  learned  work  on  Hindu 
astronomy  of  the  5th  or  6  th  century  b.c.  Mr. 
Colebrooke  thinks  it  contemporary  with  Brahma 
Gupta,  whom  he  afterwards  fixes  at  the  end  of 
the  6th  century.  It  contains  a  system  of  trigon- 
ometry, which  not  only  goes  far  beyond  anything 
known  to  the  Greeks,  but  involves  theorems  which 
were  not  discovered  in  Europe  till  the  16th  century. 
It  is  held  in  veneration  by  all  Hindu  astronomers, 
although  they  acknowledge  that  its  elements,  with- 
out the  assistance  and  use  of  the  tikas,  or  com- 
mentaries, no  longer  furnish  means  for  representing 
the  true  positions  of  the  planets.  Hindus  allege 
that  this  book  was  revealed  1000  years  before  the 
beginning  of  the  Treta-yuga  (a.  8,027,101,  Ante- 
Ghristum).  European  commentators  differ  vastly 
in  opinion  touching  its  true  epoch.  Mr.  Bentley, 
however,  seems  to  have  proved,  after  a  very  pro- 
found research,  that  let  tne  antiquity  of  the  Snrya 
sidhanta  be  what  it  may,  it  only  came  into 
general  use  in  a.d.  538. — Kala  Saukalita, 

SURYA-VANSA,  or  Solar  race,  or  race  of  the 
sun,  was  a  race  of  Kshatriyas,  descended  in  three 
lines  from  Ikshwaku.  The  Surya-vansa,  as  col- 
lated from  the  lists  of  Sir  William  Jones,  Professor 
Wilson,  Colonel  Tod,  and  Hamilton,  commenced 
with  Marichi. 

Kasyapa,  a  Muni,  married  Aditi,  who  was 
Daksha's  daughter. 

Yaivaswata  or  Surya,  the  sun. 

Sradha  Deva  or  Yaivaswata  (the  sun),  king  of 
Ayodhya. 

Ikshwaku  in  the  Treta-yuga,  B.c.  8500  Jones, 


SURYA-VANSA. 


SU8A. 


PruoBep  sayB  from  Ikahwaku  sprang  the  two 
Solar  djrnasties  of  Ayodbya  (Oudh)  and  Maithala 
(Tirhut).  In  the  Oadh  dynasty  we  find  Haris- 
chandra,  king  of  India,  Bhagirathi,  who  brought 
down  the  Ganges.  In  that  of  Tirhut,  Swadhaja, 
the  father  of  Sita,  who  married  Rama,  the  laat  of 
the  line  of  Oudh  in  the  D  wapar-yuga  or  brasen  age. 

The  third  Solar  line  of  Yeeala  was  alao  descended 
from  Sradha  Deya,  Vaivaawata  (the  sun),  king  of 
Ayodhya,  and  father  of  Ikshwaku :  in  this  line 
occurred  Trinavindhu,  father  of  Brabira,  who 
married  Yisvarawa  Muni,  and  Besabiraja  or 
Yisfda,  who  founded  Yaisali  (Allahabad). 

Mr.  Dowson  says  the  elder  branch  of  the  Solar 
raoe,  which  reigned  at  Ayodhya,  waa  descended 
from  Ikshwaku  through  his  eldest  son  Yikuksbi ; 
the  younger  dynasty,  which  reigned  at  Mithila,  was 
descended  from  Nuni,  another  son  of  Ikshwaku. 
Amongst  others  of  the  Ayodhya  line  were  Sa^- 
avrata,  Daaaratha,  Kama,  Nala ;  and  of  the  Mithila 
line  were  Krita,  Yijaya. 

Rama,  king  of  Oudh,  was  the  84th  in  descent 
from  Ikshwaku,  son  of  Yairaswata  Muni,  the  son 
of  the  sun.  Ikshwaku  was  therefore  grandson  of 
the  sun.  The  existing  Rajput  tribes  of  the  Solar 
raoe  claim  descent  from  LaTa  and  Kush,  the  two 
elder  sons  of  Rama.  They  are  the  present  princes 
of  Me  war,  Jeypore,  Marwar,  Bikanir,  and  their 
numerous  clans. — Frinsep ;  Dowson, 

SURYA-VANSA.  Singh.  The  principal 
castes  in  Ceylon  are  four,  viz.  the  Surya-Yansa, 
or  royal  race.  This  has  two  divisions,  viz.  (roe 
Yansa,  cultiTators,  the  most  numerous  in  the 
island,  and  to  it  belong  the  nobles,  chiefs,  priests, 
and  nearly  all  the  Government  flervants.  Nille 
Makareya,  or  shepherds.  Is  the  seoond  division  of 
tlie  Snrya. 

SURY  A-Y£LOKANAM,  a  hons^old  ceremony 
of  the  Brahmanical  Hindus,  in  which  an  infant, 
when  four  months  old^  is  taken  out  of  doors  and 
shown  the  sun. 

SUSf  the  hog  or  swine  genua  of  mammals  of 
the  family  Suidse. 
Khanzir,  .    A&ab.,  Pers. 
Bftrsba,     .  Bemo.,  Sansk. 
Indian  wild  boar,    •   £ko. 
Hogj      .     .     .     .     •      ,, 
Cboiros,     ....     Gr. 

Uazir, HsB. 

JangliSur,  Snr, .      Hind. 
Sua  acrofa,  Porous,      Lat. 

The  wild  hoff  occurs  in  many  parts  of  Europe 
and  in  India.  The  males  attain  to  a  large  size.  It 
is  generally  believed  that  there  is  no  specific 
difference  between  the  wild  hog  of  Europe  and 
India.  The  adult  males  dwell  apart  from  the 
herd.  All  the  wild  hogs  in  the  Archipelago 
are  small  animals,  compared  with  the  wild  boar 
of  Europe,  or  even  with  that  of  continental 
India. 

Su8  verrucoguSf  so  called  from  the  fleshy  excres- 
cence on  the  sides  of  the  cheeks,  has  a  grotesque 
and  a  formidable  appearance,  but  is  in  reality  a 
timid  animaL  The  number  of  tiiem  in  Java  is 
inmiense. 

Su8  barbatus.  Mr.  Blyth  has  distinguished  from 
the  hog  common  in  India,  by  a  specimen  sent  to 
him  from  Ceylon,  the  skull  of  which  approaches 
in  form  to  that  of  a  species  from  Borneo,  the  Bus 
barbatus  of  Muller. 

BaUvHua  of  F.  Cuvier  takes  its  name  from 
two  Malay  words,  Babi,  hog,  and  Rusa^  a  deer. 


Dukar,    .    .    . 

.  Mahb. 

Babiutan,  .    . 

Malay. 

Babi  alaa,  Babi, 

*     f) 

GhrishTi,     .    . 

.  SaK3K. 

Varaha,  .    .    . 

*           )) 

Walura,  .    .    . 

.   BlNGH. 

Koka,  Koku,  . 

.    .  Tkl. 

It  \a  the  Sos  babiruasa  of  linnseus,  and  the  B. 
alfurus  of  Lesson,  and  occurs  in  the  lalaads  of 
Buru  or  Bourou,  one  of  the  Moluccas,  and  in 
Celebes  and  Temate. 

Porcula  sylvania^  Hodggoti,  the  pigmj  hog  of 
the  sal  forests  of  N.  India,  is  the  Sano  banel 
and  Chota  sur  of  the  natives  of  IndiiL  It  con- 
fines itself  to  the  deep  recesses  of  primeval  forest 
The  adult  males  abide  constantly  with  the  herd, 
and  are  its  habitual  and  resolute  defenderSw 

Of  the  hog  in  Asia,  there  are  Sua  acrofa, 
Xtnn.,  var.  S.  Indicus,  BengalensiB,  Andamensis, 
Malayensis,  Zeylanensis,  Babimasa,  and  Papaensis. 
Sns  leucomystax,  of  Japan  and  Fomioaa. 

Su$  9crofa,  Lintu 


Sub  Indicos,  Jerd. 
S.  cristatua,  Wagner* 

BEandi,  Mikka,  ,    .    Gak. 
Jevadi,     .... 


ft 


S.  vittaloa,  SM^, 

Boam  Jaiiwar,8iir,I>iiKH. 
Dukur, 


The  Indian  wild  hog  differs  considerably  frc»n 
the  German,  though  not  sufficiently  so  to  con- 
stitute a  species.  The  head  of  the  former  ia  longer 
and  more  pointed,  and  the  plane  o^  the  foreliead 
straight,  while  it  is  concave  in  the  EuropeaB. 
The  ears  of  the  former  are  small  and  pcHnted,  in 
the  latter  larger  and  not  so  erect  The  Indian 
is  altogether  a  more  active-lookiog  animal ;  the 
German  has  a  stronger,  heavier  i^pearance.  The 
same  differences  are  perceptible  in  the  domeatie- 
ated  individuals  of  the  two  conntriea.  When 
the  wild  boar  of  India,  the  Sns  Indicus,  has  the 
run  of  cultivated  lands,  it  eals  daintily.  Bat 
when  stinted  for  food,  it  will  revel  on  a  dead 
camel;  and  in  Outch,  when  pressed  by  want,  it 
prowls  around  the  villages  in  search  of  ref  oae. 

The  wild  boar  of  IncSa  is  shot  and  hunted  with 
dogs  by  natives,  but  the  British  s^ortamcn  in 
India  hunt  it  with  the  horse  and  spear  ;  and 
undoubtedly,  of  all  the  wild  creatures  in  India,  the 
jungle  boar  exacts  from  its  pursuers  the  greatest 
care.  Sua  Indica,  the  common  wild  boar,  is  aop- 
posed  to  bo  the  parent  of  one  of  the  two  groups 
into  which  pigs  are  arranged.  The  Sua  acro& 
group  or  breed  is  known  as  the  Ohineae  breed, 
and  extends  into  Europe,  N.  Africa,  and  Hindu- 
stan ;  but  in  the  hitter  country  ^e  boar  of  the 
N.W.  Provinces  is  not  higher  than  36  inches, 
though  that  of  Bengal  attains  44  inches. 

The  Roman  or  Neapolitan  pig,  the  domea- 
ticated  breeds  of  China,  Goohin-Ohina,  Siam,  the 
Andalusian,  Hungarian,  the  swine  of  8.E.  Europe 
and  Turkey,  and  the  Swiss,  are  all  of  the  Sua 
Indica  group,  which,  it  is  said  by  a  ChineBe  author, 
can  be  traced  back  for  49(K)  years.  The  Japan 
masked  pig  is  the  Sua  plicieepd  of  Gray,  and  has 
a  deeply-plicated  or  furrowed  skin.  Aooording 
to  Dr.  Kelaart,  there  are  two  speoiea  or  vArieti^ 
in  Oeylon, — the  Newera  Elia  boar,  and  the  low 
country  S.  ZejUmenBa&'Sptes^  Cat,  Deck.  Mtim. 
p.  11 ;  Crawfurd,  Diet, ;  TtnnenVB  Cejfioii,  pt  59 ; 
HorafieUTB  Cat,;  Forest  Banger;  Darwin;  Mac- 
gilUvray*8  Voyage, 

SUSA,  the  modem  Shush^  is  aooie  Ifttaangs 
S.S.W.  from  the  town  of  Dixfnl,  on  the  banka  of 
the  river  Dizful.  It  contains  the  tomb  of  the 
prophet  Daniel^  and  beneath  the  apartment  eon- 
taining  the  tomb  ia  a  vault  Into  wh&h  (Dani«l  vi 
16)  Daniel  was  cast  bv  otdeat  of  Daiiaa.  Its 
western  wall  ia  close  to  the  left  bank  of  tiie  tlv«r 
Shapur  or  Shoner,  probabfy  the  Bnlmis  of  ptofane 
writers  and  the  Ulai  (Daniel  vML  2)  ef  0eit|lt««. 
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SUSHENA,  a  physician  in  the  armj  of  Riima. 
'  6USI.    Hind.    A  Btriped  cotton  fabric  much 
used  for  making  paijamas  or  loose  trousers. 

Sadi  susi,  do-Kanni  susi  char,  panj,  and  sat- 
kanni,  varieties  of  sum,  according  to  the  number 
of  stripes. 

Sufiyana,  a  kind  of  sua. 

Chaukannia,  a  cotton  striped  fabric,  a  broad 
subL  The  term  kannia  seems  intended  for  khane, 
literally  houses,  or  checkered. 

SUSIANA.  Khuzistan  represents  the  Susiana 
of  Strabo,  as  well  as  the  Cissia  of  Herodotus. 
Towards  the  eastern  frontiers  are  the  ruins  of 
Rhajoun  and  Kurdistan  in  the  centre,  those  of 
Agines  (probably  represented  by  Ahwaz)  towards 
the  west.  That  the  geography  of  the  province 
was  well  known  before  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
may  be  inferred  from  a  passage  in  his  works, 
where  it  i»  said  that  Cissia  is  watered  by  the  ri?er 
Ohoaspes,  on  which  is  the  city  of  Susa,  and  the 
palace  of  the  great  king.  It  is  added  ttiat  its  waters 
alone  were  taught  worthy  of  being  drunk  by  the 
monarch.  The  route  from  Bussora  to  the  ruins  of 
Ahwax,  in  Khuzistan,  the  ancient  Susiana,  is  easy. 
— Alwnan's  Travels, 

81/SMANI,  the  gyxMies  of  Persia ;  Susmaniha 
in  the  plural.  Many  gypsies  were  established 
near  the  castle  of  Wit^enstein  in  Sassmanhausen. 
Possibly  it  derived  from  them  its  name,  meaning 
the  abode  of  the  Sussmani? 

SUSPENSION  BRIDGES  in  Tibet  are  of  two 
kinds.  Yigne  saw  one  at  Dodah,  composed  of  a 
strong  cable  stretched  across  the  river,  and  firmly 
fixed  to  the  rocks  at  either  end.  On  this  slid 
a  wooden  seat-like  framework,  to  which  were 
attached  the  ropes  that  pull  it  backwards  and 
forwards.  The  other  kind  consists  of  a  very  thick 
cable  of  twisted  birch?  twigs,  as  a  rough  foot- 
rope,  and^  four  feet  above  it,  on  either  side,  are 
two  smaller  hand-ropes  by  which  the  passenger 
steadies  himself  as  he  walks  over. —  Vigne,  p.  199. 
See  Jhuk. 

SU^UTA,  an  eminent  physician,  supposed  by 
some  to  have  been  Hippocrates.  According  to 
Hindus,  he  was  son  of  Visvamitra,  a  contemporary 
of  Rama,  and  was  a  member  of  a  commission  of 
eight  persons  sent  to  study  medicine  under  Dhan- 
wantari,  raja  of  Benares,  who  recommended  Sus- 
ruta  to  abridge  the  Ayur  Veda,  and  arrange  it  in 
secUons.  This  was  done  by  Susruta,  and,  next  to 
the  book  written  by  Charaka,  it  is  the  oldest 
medical  work  in  the  possession  of  the  Hindus. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  and  its  sections  are 
— Sutra-st'hana,  Surgery ;  Nidana-st'hana,  Noso- 
logy ;  Sarira-st'hana,  Anatomy ;  Cbikitsa-st^hana, 
Therapia;  Kalpa-st*hana,  Toxocology;  Uttai-a- 
Bt'hana,  Local  ailments.  His  book  was  trans- 
lated into  Arabic  before  the  end  of  the  8th 
century  A.D.  It  has  been  translated  into  Jjatin 
by  Hopler,  into  German  by  Vuliers,  and  into 
English. 

8USTI,  a  primitive  household  deity,  a  goddess 
of  the  Hindu  households,  largely  worshipped  by 
the  households  of  Hindustan. 

SnSU  NAGA,  according  to  the  Mahawanso,  a 
son  of  a  chief  of  Assam.  During  the  reigu  of 
his  son  and  successor  Eala  Sangkha,  about  a  cen- 
tury After  Sakya  Muni's  death,  the  second  convo- 
cation of  Buddhist  priests  was  held. 

SUTAR  or  carpenter,  one  of  the  five  Hindu 
artisans.     The  others  are — Sonar  or  goldsmith, 


Lobar  or  blacksmith,  Sungtrash  or  stone-mason, 
and  the  coppersmith.    See  Yiswakarma. 

SUTHEEA,  in  Bengal,  an  oculist.  They  are 
of  the  Hindu  Kayasth  race. 

SUTHRA,  ascetic  disciples  of  the  guru  Nanak. 
They  beg  from  house  to  house,  singing  the  exploits 
of  some  famous  Hindu  chief,  and  striking  together 
a  couple  of  cylinders  they  carry  in  their  hands. 
Their  heads  are  covered  with  a  turband  made  of 
black  ribands.  They  reside  with  their  disciples 
in  the  monastery  of  Nagar  Sen,  a  famous  Suthra, 
in  the  Aurangabad  d&trict  of  Benares.  Their 
bodies  at  death  are  either  buried  or  burtied. — 
Sherring^s  Hindu  Tribes, 

SUTi.  Hind.  Ek,  do,  tin,  and  char  suti, 
cotton  fabrics. 

SUTLEJ,  the  most  easterly  of  the  five  rivers  of 
the  Panjab.  It  rises  among  the  Himalayas  in 
Chinese  territory,  about  lat.  30°  8'  N.,  and  long. 
81°  58' B.,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Kailas  mountain, 
which  has  peaks  estimated  at  22,000  feet  high, 
and  near  the  source  also  of  the  Brahmaputra. 
It  is  said  to  issue  from  the  lake  Manasarowar 
(Manasa-Sarovara),  or  from  another  and  larger 
lake. called  Ravana-hrada  or  Rakas-tal,  which  lies 
close  to  Manasarowar  on  the  west. 

Starting  at  an  elevation  of  15,200  feet  high^ 
the  Sutlei  first  passes  across  tlie  alluvial  plain  of 
Goge,  and  it  has  scoured  a  passage  across  the  plain 
in  a  channel  said  to  be  4000  feet  deep,  bctweeti 
precipitous  banks  of  alluvial  soil.  Near  Shipki, 
the  Chinese  frontier  outpost,  the  Sutlej  turns 
sharp  to  the  south  through  the  Himalayas.  It 
pierces  the  southern  chain  of  these  great  moun- 
tains through  a  gorge  with  heights  of  20.000  feet 
on  either  side.  At  Shipki,  its  elevation  is  said  to 
be  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  At 
Rampur  it  has  fallen  to  about  8000  feet,  and  at 
Bilaspur,  to  a  little  ovet  1000  feet.  After  enter- 
ing British  territory,  for  the  first  200  miles  it  runs 
through  a  wild  and  almost  unpeopled  mountain 
country ;  receives  the  Li  or  river  of  Spiti  near 
Dablang.  Thenceforth  tlie  united  stream  runs  in 
a  south- westerlv  direction  through  Bashahir  and 
the  Simla  Hill  states,  and,  on  entering  the  British 
district  of  Hoshiarpur,  takes  a  sudden  southward 
bend  round  the  spurs  of  the  Siwalik  Hills.  De- 
bouching upon  the  plains  near  Kupar,  it  divides 
Umballa  (Ambala)  mstrictfrom  Hoshiarpur  or  the 
Jullundhur  (Jalandhar)  Doab  from  the  Sirhind 

Slateau.  It  next  fiows  almost  due  west  between 
ullundhur  on  the  north,  and  Umballa  (Ambala), 
Ludhiana,  and  Fenm)ur  on  the  south,  till  it 
receives  the  Beas  (Bias)  at  the  south-western 
corner  of  Kapurthala  State  (lat.  31°  11'  N.,  and 
long.  75°  4'  E.).  The  united  river  thenceforward 
preserves  an  almost  uniform  south-westerly 
direction  till  its  junction  with  the  Indus. 

It  is  considered  to  be  the  Hesudrus  or  Zaradrus 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the  Hyphasis 
mentioned  by  Strabo.  To  its  Sanskrit  names, 
Sitloda,  Satadru,  or  Sutrudra,  can  be  retraced 
Hesudrus  of  Pliny,  the  Saranges  of  Arrian,  and 
the  Shetooder  and  Setelui  of  the  Ayin  Akbari. 

From  its  junction  with  the  Beas  to  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Ghenab,  it  is  called  Gharra.  It  is 
navigable  as  far  as  Filur  in  all  seasons  for  boats  of 
10  or  12  tons  burden.  Bilaspur,  a  town  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sutlej,  was  swept  away  by  a  flood. 
The  Upper  Sutle|  people  are  amiable  and  gentle, 
free  of  low  cunning,  having  the  appearance  of  a 
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mixed  race  between  the  Tartar  and  the  common 
hill  men.  They  are  fair,  well  made,  and  strong, 
but  are  filthy  and  indigent.  The  women  have  a 
toga  fastened  round  the  waist.  The  Bhatti  of 
Bhattiana,  west  of  the  Sutlej,  is  a  tribe  of  hand- 
some people,  whose  origin  is  obscure.  The  Bagri 
tribe,  inhabiting  the  district  of  .Bagar,  between 
the  S.W.  borders  of  Hariana  and  the  Sutlej,  are 
said  to  have  been  Rajputs,  but  also  supposed  to 
be  Jat.  There  is  a  predatory  race  of  this  nation 
settled  in  Malwa.  The  Sutlej  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rains  is  an  impetuous  torrent,  foam- 
ing along  its  narrow  stony  bed,  confined  within 
rocky  banks,  generally  bare  and  precipitous.  It 
preserves  the  same  character  from  Kotgarh  up- 
wards ;  the  valley  in  Bashahir  being  very  narrow, 
the  river  is  often  not  visible  from  the  road,  but 
the  noise  is  always  heard  as  it  rushes  over  the 
massive  boulders.  Occasional  recesses  occur  at  the 
bends  of  the  river,  where  much  timber  is  stranded, 
and  in  the  course  of  120  miles  there  are  several 
broad  tranquil  reaches,  where  banks  of  white 
sand  and  mud  may  be  seen.  The  average  fall  has 
been  computed  by  various  observers  (Gerard, 
Thomson,  and  Madden)  at  50  feet  per  mile  from 
Wangtu  to  Bilaspur,  and  60  feet  per  mile  *from 
Kanam  to  Wangtu.  In  the  plains,  the  Sutlej  runs 
through  a  line  of  country  6  miles  broad,  and  from 
20  to  100  feet  lower  than  the  general  surrounding 
level.  This  tract  is  called  Khadir,  as  the  high 
adjoining  lands  are  called  Bangur.  The  length  of 
the  Sutlej  bridge  is  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter, 
being  of  58  spans,  each  of  110  feet. 

SUTRA.  Samsk.  An  aphorism,  a  precept, 
a  brief  rule ;  literally  it  means  a  thread,  a  line,  a 
band ;  it  is  the  Latin  suere,  the  German  band, 
a  volume ;  and  the  works  so  named  contain  in  the 
most  concise  style,  doctrines  in  grammar,  metre, 
law,  or  philosophy,  and  form  the  groundwork  of 
the  whole  ritual,  granunatical,  metrical,  and  philo- 
sodhical  literature  of  the  Hindus. 

This  body  of  literature  of  India  forms  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  Yedic  and  the  later 
Sanskrit  The  Sutra  contain  a  concise  elliptical 
and  technical  expression  of  all  the  knowledge  of 
theology,  philosophy,  and  language  which  had 
been  attained  by  the  Brabmans  up  to  the  Buddhist 
period.     It  ranged  from  B.c.  600  to  200. 

The  Kalpa  Sutra  relate  to  ritual,  and  were  not 
composed  earlier  than  the  12th  or  13th  century. 
Having  special  reference  to  the  Vedas,  they  are 
called  Srauta;  the  others,  derived  from  the  Smriti 
(memory),  are  called  Smarta. 

The  Grihya  Sutra  relate  to  the  ceremonies  to  be 
performed  by  the  married  householder  for  his 
family. 

The  Samaya  charika  Sutra^  or  Dharma  Sutra, 
regulate  the  affairs  of  everyday  life,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished by  Max  Muller  from  the  Grihya  Satra, 
which  concern  general  duty  and  behaviour,  the 
right  conduct  of  life. 

It  is  chiefly  to  the  Sutra  that  we  have  to  look 
for  the  originals  of  the  later  metrical  books,  such 
as  Manu,  Yajna-valkya,  and  the  rest  Aphorisms 
or  Sutras  were  adopted  in  the  fourth  period  of  the 
Hindu  progress,  about  B.C.  1000,  and  in  the  Sutras 
the  ceremonial  prescriptions  were  reduced  to  a 
more  compact  form  and  to  a  more  precise  and 
scientific  system. 

In  the  Sanskrit  language,  so  complete  are  they, 
and  BO  concisely  expressed,  that  the  subjects  they 
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treat  of  must  have  been  thoroughly  exanuned  and 
discussed  previous  to  their  time,  and  all  thor 
branches  and  divisions  properly  developed.  These 
Sutras  have  been  the  great  standards  of  inatnicdon 
in  later  times,  and  have  formed  the  bases  both  of 
commentaries  in  which  their  tenets  are  expounded, 
and  of  other  treatises  in  which  Hindu  8ch<^rs 
have  arranged  their  doctrines,  according  to  their 
own  judgment,  with  new  illustrations,  and  per- 
haps greater  breadth  of  plan.  Their  brief  aphor- 
isms and  concise  style  were  intended  to  assist  the 
memory,  although  they  necessarily  leave  the 
meanuig  obscure. 

The  Kalpa  Sutra  digests  the  teaching  of  the  Veda 
and  of  the  ancient  rishis  (sages)  regarding  the 
performance  of  sacrifices  and  the  duties  of  twice- 
born  men,  Brahmans,  Kshatriyas,  and  Vaisyas. 
The  entire  Kalpa  Sutra  of  Apastamba  is  divided 
into  thirty  books  or  sections  called  Prasnas.  The 
Dharma  Sutras,  or  aphorisms  on  law,  are  oontaioed 
in  the  twenty-eighth  and  twenty-ninth  book& 
The  Sutras  of  Apastamba  are  based  upon  the 
Yajur,  or  second  Veda,  and  not  later  than  the 
3d  century  B.C.  The  Sutras  show  the  develop- 
ment of  Hindu  law  direct  from  the  Vedic  writings, 
and  they  form  the  basis  of  the  laws  of  Menu, 
Yajna-valkya,  and  the  many  other  great  writers 
on  law  whose  codes  are  held  in  very  high  venera- 
tion, inferior  only  to  the  Veda  itself.  While 
the  Yeda  is  classed  as  Sruti,  or  direct  revela- 
tion, the  Sastras,  or  law  books,  are  known  as 
the  Smriti,  or  ^Reminiscences'  of  the  ancient 
sages. 

The  Sutras  or  aphorisms  of  (Sautama,  baaed  opon 
the  Sama  or  third  Veda,  are  apparently  confined 
to  Dharma  Sutras  or  legal  aphorisms  in  twenty- 
eight  chapters.  Apastamba  and  Gautama  are  bolh 
very  great  authorities  even  with  modem  writers 
on  law,  and  their  texts  are  frequently  quoted  and 
commented  on.  Rules  wfaidi  were  transmitted 
from  generation  to  generation  by  oral  teachiog 
naturally  assumed  the  briefest  possible  form.  Ihe 
Sutra  literature  is  very  large,  and  althoagh  not 
included  in  the  Vedic  canon,  and  coining  some- 
what later  in  date,  it  is  closely  connected  with  it 
both  hj  similarity  of  language  and  subject-matter. 
But  as  it  is  no  part  of  the  Sruti  or  Revelation,  it 
is  sacred  only  in  an  inferior  degree. 

A  noticeable  point  in  the  Sutras  of  Apastamba 
is  the  full  recognition  of  the  Sadra  caste,  of 
which  no  mention  is  found  in  the  older  portions 
of  the  Vedas.  This  caste  is  found  in  a  hymn 
universally  considered  to  be  one  of  the  latest. 
The  authority  for  the  law  and  the  position  of  the 
four  castes  is  explained  as  follows,  in  the  very 
first  verses  of  Apastamba : — 1.  We  will  de^slare  the 
acts  productive  of  merit  which  form  part  of  the 
customs  of  daily  life,  as  they  have  been  settled  by 
the  agreement  (of  those  who  know  the  Uw.)  2. 
The  authority  for  these  duties  is  the  agreement  of 
those  who  know  the  law,  (and  tiie  authorities  for 
the  latter  are)  the  Vedas  alone.  S.  (There  are) 
four  castes,  Brahmans,  Kshatriyas,  Vaiqrss,  and 
Sudras.  (4.)  Amongst  these,  each  nreoeding 
(caste)  is  superior  by  birth  to  the  one  rdlowing. 
5.  (For  all  these,)  excepting  Sudras  and  those 
who  have  committed  bad  actions,  (are  ordained) 
the  initiation,  the  study  of  the  Veda,  and  the 
kindling  of  the  sacred  fire,  and  their  works  are 
productive  of  rewards  (in  this  world  and  the 
next.)    C.  To  serve  the  other  (three)  castes  (ia 
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ordained)  for  tho  Sudra.  7.  The  higher  the  Balder,  one  of  the  sons  of  Odin,  who  was  slain  by  a 
castes  (which  he  serves)  the  greater  the  merit.  '  branch  of  mistletoe,  and  Odin  himself  descended 
The  aphorisms  of  the  Nyaya  philosophy,  of  the  and  obtained  a  promise  from  the  guardians  of  the 
Mimansa  and  Yoga,  were  reprinted  in  Sanskrit  and  |  dead,  that  Balder  should  be  restored  if  all  created 
English  by  Professor  James  Ballantyne  of  the  ,  nature  would  weep  for  him.    All  wept  but  one 
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old  crone  whom  Loki  had  possessed,  so  Balder 
could  not  be  made  to  live  again,  and  his  faithful 
Nanna,   refusing  to  survive  her  beautiful  lord. 


SUTTEE,  properly  Sati,  Sansk.,  a  virtuous  wife  |  perished  on  his  funeral  pile, 
(from  Sat,  pure),  a  widow  allowing  herself  to  be  The  Scythian  idea  of  sati  was  connected  with  a 
burned  with  the  corpse  of  her  husband.  This  future  state.  When  the  Scythians  buried  a  king, 
practice  was  abolishea  in  British  India  on  the  4th  they  strangled  one  of  his  concubines,  and  buried 
December  1829  ;  but  scarcely  a  year  passes  by    her  with  him,  together  with  his  cup-bearer,  cook, 


free  from  its  being  carried  out  iu  some  of  the 
native  principalities.  About  January  1883,  for 
instance,  a  sati  was  committed  at  Utama,  in 
Jeypore  territory,  not  far  from  the  cantonment  of 
Deoli,  by  the  widow  of  Sham  Singh,  the  thakur 
of  the  village.  The  principal  offenders — ^the 
sons  and  brothers  of  the  deceased  thakui* — ^were 
sentenced  each  to  rigorous  imprisonment  for 
terms  of  seven  years,  while  minor  accomplices 
received  sentences  of  three  years  each.  It  never 
was  general  throughout  India,  but  it  was  very 
frequently  practised  in  the  Mahratta  States,  in 
Gujcrat,  in  Kajputana,  in  some  of  the  Panjab 
districts ;  and  between  1813  and  1828,  in  Calcutta, 
the  satia  ranged  from  300  to  600  yearly,  and  some 
cases  were  shockingly  cruel. 

Ram-Nathu,  the  second  Sanskrit  pandit  in  the 
college  of  Fort  William,  saw  thirteen  women  burn 
themselves  with  one  Mooktua  Rama  of  Oola,  near 
Shanti-puru.  After  the  pile,  whicli  was  very 
lai^e,  had  been  set  on  fire,  a  quantitv  of  pitch 
l>eing  previously  thrown  into  it  to  make  it  ourn 
the  fiercer,  another  of  this  man^s  wives  came,  and 
insisted  on  burning ;  while  she  was  repeating  the 
formulas,  however,  her  resolution  failed,  and  she 
wished  to  escape ;  but  her  son  perceiving  this, 
pushed  her  into  the  fire,  wliich  had  been  kindled 
on  the  sloping  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  poor 
woman,  to  save  herself,  caught  hold  of  another 
woman,  a  wife  also  of  the  deceased,  and  pnlled 
her  into  the  pile,  where  they  both  perished. 

Scythia, — ^The  rite  was  practised  in  early  times 
amongst  Thracians,  Getse,  and  Scythians.  Dio- 
dorus  wrote  B.C.  44,  and  he  describes  it  to  have 
occurred  in  the  army  of  Eumenes,  upwards  of  800 
years  before  the  Christian  era  (Diodorus  Siculus, 
lib.  zix.  chap.  ii.).  The  custom  is  also  mentioned, 
bat  much  less  distinctly,  by  Strabo,  on  the  authority 
of  Aristobulusand  Ouesicritus.  Aristobulus  men- 
tions the  practice  of  self-inmiolation  among  the 
widows  of  Taxila ;  it  is  noticed  by  Cicero  in  his 
Tusculan  Disputation  (sec.  27),  and  io  a.d.  66,  Plu- 
tarch in  his  Morals  says,  ^  And  among  the  Indians, 
such  chaste  wives  as  are  true  lovers  of  their  hus- 
bands, strive  and  contend  with  one  another  for  the 
fire,  and  all  the  rest  siog  forth  for  the  happiness  of 
her  who  having  the  victory  is  burned  with  her 
deceased  husband.'  Ramusio  quotes  Propertius 
on  Sati.  A  few  lines  will  show  how  familiar  this 
still  enduring  Indian  practice  was  to  the  Romans 
1900  years  ago, — 

'  Uxorum  fusts  stat  pia  turba  comis  ; 
Kt  oertamen  habit  l»di,  qu»  viva  sequatur 

CoDJugium ;  pudor  est  non  licmsse  mori. 
Anient  victrices,  et  flammse  pectora  prrobent, 

Imponuntque  suis  ora  penis ta  viris.'— P.  80. 


groom,  waiting-man,  messenger,  favourite  horses 
(Herod,  iv.  71),  to  serve  their  master  in  the 
next  world.  Amongst  the  Thracians  with  whom 
polygamy  prevailed,  the  wife  decided  to  be  the 
best  beloved  was  slain  by  her  next-of-kin  over 
the  grave  of  her  husband  (Herod,  v.  5),  and 
buried  with  him. 

Ancient  India, — On  the  occasion  of  burning  the 
body  of  Kichaka,  whom  Bhima  had  slain  to  avenge 
an  insult  to  Draupadi,  tho  deceased's  relations 
wished  to  burn  her  with  the  body,  but  she  was 
saved  by  Bhima.  Tho  first  recorded  sati  in  the 
Mahabharata,  was  performed  by  Madri,  the  second 
wife  of  Pandu ;  Kuuti,  the  elder  wife,  contested 
the  point,  but  the  Brahmans  who  were  present 
gave  it  in  favour  of  Madri,  who  accordingly  per- 
ished on  her  husband's  funeral  pile.  Just  before  the 
town  of  D  warka  was  overpowered  by  a  storm- wave, 
king  Vasudeva  died,  and  four  of  his  wives  burned 
themselves  on  his  funeral  pile.  Krishna  was  acci- 
dentally slain  by  a  Bhil  hunter  in  the  forest.  Ayuoa 
then  conducted  the  flying  multitude  to  Kuru- 
kshetra,  where  four  of  Krishna's  widows  burned 
themselves,  and  the  rest  of  the  widows  assumed 
the  devotee  dress,  and  retired  to  the  jungle.  Sati 
wos  quite  common,  in  parts  at  least  of  India,  at 
the  time  of  Alexander's  invasion.  In  the  Maha- 
bharata we  find  that  one  of  the  wives  of  Pandu 
burned  herself  with  his  dead  body.  But  after  the 
great  war  in  Kum-kshetra,  none  of  tho  numer- 
ous royal  ladies  burned  herself.  The  account 
of  the  funeral  rite  of  Dronacharya  leaves  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  his  wife  was  burned  or 
not  The  passage  is  as  follows: — 'Behold  the 
scholars  of  Dronacharya,  after  chanting  the 
Sama  Veda,  performing  his  funeral  rites,  making 
his  wife  foremost  and  placing  her  on  the  right 
side  of  the  pyre«  are  bending  their  steps  to- 
wards the  Dhagirathi.'  The  practice  of  the  crema- 
tion of  the  widow,  though  not  in  existence  when 
Rama  lived,  nor  in  much  use  when  Yudishthra 
reigned,  did  not  die  away. 

Modem  India,  —  Self  -  immolation  of  Hindu 
widows  with  the  bodies  of  their  deceased  husbands, 
was  generally  done  at  the  sangam  or  confluence  of 
rivers.  The  Sankalpa,  or  declaration  of  the  sati, 
is  as  follows: — Having  first  bathed,  the  widow, 
dressed  in  new  and  clean  garments,  and  holding 
some  kusa  grass,  sips  water  from  the  pabn  of  her 
hand;  holcfing  in  her  hands  kusa  and  tila,  she 
looks  towards  the  east  or  north,  whilst  the 
Bi'ahman  utters  the  mystic  word  O'm.  Bowing 
to  Narayan,  she  next  declares,  'On  this  month 
(naming  the  time)  I  (naming  herself  and  family), 
that  I  may  meet  Arundhati,  the  wife  of  the  Rishi 
Vaisistha,  and  reside  in  Swarga ;  that  the  years  of 


Sorth-men. — ^The  Danish  north-men  of  Europe  I  my  stay  may  be  numerous  as  the  hairs  on  the 
retained  the  recollection  of  the  sati  in  the  ^tory  of    human  body ;  that  I  may  enjoy  with  my  husband 
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the  felicity  of  hearen,  and  sanotify  my  maternal 
and  paternal  ptFogenitois,  and  the  anoestora  of  my 
husband's  family  ;  that,  lauded  by  the  Ansarasas,  I 
may  he  happy  through  the  regions  of  fourteen 
Indra ;  that  expiation  may  be  made  for  my  hue- 
band^s  offences,  whether  he  have  kUled  a  Brah- 
man, broken  tJ^e  ties  of  gratitude,  or  murdered 
his  friend, — I  ascend  my  husband's  funeral  pUe. 
I  call  on  you,  ye  guardians  of  the  eight  regions  of 
the  world,  sun  and  moon,  air,  fire,  ether,  earth, 
and  water,  my  own  soul  1  Yama,  day,  night,  and 
twilight,  I  caJl  you  to  witness,  I  follow  my  hus- 
band's corpse  to  the  funeral  pile.' 

After  much  discussion,  during  which  Raja  Ram 
Mohun  Rai  made  great  efforts  in  the  cause  oi 
prevention,  sad  was  at  last  legally  abolished  in 
British  India  bv  Lord  William  Bentinck ;  and 
though  it  is  still  occasionally  performed,  all  who 
engage  in  it  are  severely  punished.  It  is  rare 
in  Kashmir,  but  still  current  in  Bali. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  sutteeism  is  its  expiat- 
ing quality ;  for  by  this  act  of  faith,  the  sati  not 
omy  makes  atonement  for  the  sins  of  her  husband, 
and  secures  the  remission  of  her  own,  but  has  the 
joyful  assurance  of  reunion  to  the  object  whose 
beatitude  she  procures.  Menu  inculcates  no  such 
doctrine :  *  Let  her  emaciate  her  body,  by  living 
voluntarily  on  pure  flowers,  roots,  and  fruit ;  but 
let  her  not,  when  her  lord  is  deceased,  even  pro- 
nounce the  name  of  another  man.'  Again,  he 
says  (Menu,  v.  p.  160) :  *  A  virtuous  wife  ascends 
to  heaven,  though  she  have  no  child,  if  after  the 
decease  of  her  lord  she  devotes  herself  to  pious 
austerity ;  but  a  widow  who,  from  a  wish  to  bear 
children,  slights  her  deceased  husband  by  marry- 
ing again,  brings  disgrace  on  herself  here  below, 
and  Siall  he  excluded  from  the  seat  of  her 
lord.' 

When  the  subject  of  prohibiting  satis  in 
Britisli  India  was  under  discussion,  Brahmans,  in 
support  of  the  rite,  gave  a  quotation  of  a  verse 
from  a  chapter  of  Uie  Rig  Veda.  This  Gole- 
brooke  translated  as  follows:  'OmI  let  these 
women,  not  to  be  widowed,  good  wives,  adorned 
with  coUyrium,  holding  clarified  butter,  consign 
themselves  to  the  fire !  Immortal,  not  childless, 
not  husbandless,  well  adorned  with  gems,  let  them 
pass  into  the  fire  whose  original  element  is  water.' 
Professor  Wilson  afterwanls  pointed  out,  how* 
ever,  that  they  had  falsified  the  text  by  altering  the 
words  Yonim  agre  into  Yomim  agneh.  Also  the 
words  of  the  verse  in  question  are  addressed  not 
to  the  widow,  but  to  the  other  women  who, 
besides  the  widow,  are  present  at  the  funeral ;  and 
its  correct  translation  is :  *  May  those  women  who 
are  not  widows,  hut  have  good  husbands,  draw 
near  with  oil  and  batter.  Those  who  are  mothers 
may  go  up  first  to  the  altar,  without  tears,  witliout 
sorrow,  but  decked  with  fine  jewels.'  A  second 
marriage  in  a  Hindu  woman  of  several  of  the  nuses 
in  India  who  are  following  Brahmanism,  is  con- 
sidered an  unlawful  act. 

Dr.  Wilson  says,  *  We  have  additional  and  in- 
contestihle  proof  that  the  Rig  Veda  does  not 
authorize  the  practice  of  the  boming  of  -the 
widows.'  The  widow  of  the  deceased  uul,  how- 
ever, to  attend  with  married  women  the  funeral 
of  her  husband.  She  was  placed  with  his  dead 
body  on  the  funeral  pile,  and,  after  the  perform- 


'  Riie  up,  O  woman,  to  the  world  of  1if«, 
Thou  Bieepest  beside  a  coipM,  come  down ; 
Thou  hast  been  long  enough  a  faithful  apooie 
To  him  who  made  thee  mother  to  his  sons.' 

The  married  females  attending  had  tlMD  to 
anoint  their  eyes  with  oollyrium,  when  they  were 
thus  addressed : — 

*  The  women  now  draw  nigh  wHh  oil  and  faciiter. 
Not  widows  they,  proud  of  noble  hmbande ; 
First  to  the  altar  let  the  mother  come 
In  fair  attire,  and  with  no  grieif  or  tears.' 


ance  of    certain   oeremonies,   she   was  brought 
down,  and  was  thus  addressed  by  the  priest : — 


There  is  a  passage  in  the  Taitrya  Aranakna  of 
the  Yajur  Veda  containing  the  following  address 
to  the  widow  by  the  younger  brother,  disciple,  or 
servant  of  the  deceased : — ^  Rise  up,  woman^  titioa 
liest  by  the  side  of  the  lifeless ;  come  to  the  world 
of  the  living,  away  from  thy  husband,  and  become 
the  wife  of  him  who  holds  thy  hand,  and  is  williog 
to  marry  thee.'  This  is  a  clear  proof  of  the 
widows  marrying  during  the  Yedic  period.  And 
that  the  widow  was  brought  down  and  not 
allowed  to  be  burned,  is  also  conflnned  by  her 
collecting  the  bones  of  her  late  husband  after  a 
certain  time.  But  other  writers  held  diffier- 
ently.  Angira,  one  oi  the  sage  legislators  irho 
was  a  contemporary  of  Menu,  says,  *  The 
woman  who  bums  herself  after  the  death  of  her 
husband  gains,  like  Arundhati,  heavenly  glory. 
She  purifies  the  sins  of  the  murderers  of  the 
Brahmans,  the  ungrateful,  and  the  slayers  of 
friends.  For  Sadhi  women  there  is  nothing  so 
meritorious  as  cremation  after  the  death  of  tiieir 
husbands.*  The  next  mention  is  in  the  Katyana 
Sutra,  and  the  age  of  Katyana  is  about  the  5th 
century  B.C. 

Rajpuiana  women  of  rank  seem  to^have  been 
the  most  willing  to  accompany  their  hoabaods* 
remains  to  the  funeral  pile.  Amongst  all  othen 
of  the  Hindu  and  Sikh  religicmists,  and  notedly 
amongst  the  Mahratta  Brahmans,  the  satis 
were  often  urged  for  political  reasons,  and  to  get 
rid  of  the  encumbrance  of  lone  widows.  When 
the  Rajput  Jawan  Singh  of  Ednr  died  in  183;), 
there  was  a  forcible  sati  of  his  widow. 

When  Man  Singh  died,  in  the  reign  of  Jahan- 
gir,  sixty  of  his  1500  wives  were  reported  to  have 
burned  themselves.  Colonel  Tod  relates  (Rajas- 
than,  U.  p.  03)  that  at  the  cremation  oi  the 
body  of  the  ruler  of  Marwar,  Raja  Ajit  Singh, 
on  the  13th  of  the  dark  half  of  the  month  Asar, 
in  1780,  the  deceased's  Ghauhani  queen,  whom 
Ajit  had  married  in  his  non-age,  and  noother 
of  the  parricide,  the  queen  from  Derawnl,  the 
queen  from  the  Tuar  race,  the  Ghaora  rani,  and 
her  of  Sbekhawati,  with  fifty-eight  cortain  wives, 
all  burned  themselves. 

In  the  Mahratta  countay,  the  monament  over 
the  ashes  of  a  sati  has  usually  a  hand  and  arm 
engraved  on  it  But  at  Brahmanwari  in  Ankole, 
the  monument  over  the  ashes  of  Bapu  Gokla's 
daughter  has  two  feet  engraved  on  it  She 
burned  herself  there  on  hearing  of  her  husband's 
death  after  the  battle  of  Koreygaon.  Rao  Lakha, 
at  his  tomb  at  Bboj,  is  represented  on  horseback. 
with  seven  sati  stones  on  the  left,  and  eight  on 
the  right.  The  tomb  was  ereoted  about  1770. 
The  likuT  race  of  Sirguja  at  one  time  enoonrsged 
satis.  A  grove  between  Partabpur  and  Jil- 
milli  is  sacred  to  a  sati,  to  whom  once  a  year  a 
fowl  is  sacrificed,  and  once  eveiy  third  year  a 
black  goat. 
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The  emperor  Akbar  discoaisffed  si^ti,  and 
on  one  occasion  rode  nearly  a  nuudred  miles 
at  hia  ut^most  speed,  to  rescue  the  daughter- 
in-law  o|  the  raja  oif  Jodhpur,  whose  husband 
had  di^  He  positively  prohibited  the  burning  of 
widows  against  their  will.  Amongst  Hindus,  also, 
sati  was  discouraged  by  relatives  and  friends. 
In  addition  to  their  own  entreaties  and  those  of 
the  infant  children,  friends  of  the  family  and 
persons  in  authority  used  their  influence  to  dis- 
suade the  widow,  and  in  a  family  of  high  rauk 
the  sovereign  himself  would  go  to  console  the 
widow. 

One  common  expedient  was  to  keep  the  widow 
engaged  in  conversation  while  the  body  was 
quieUy  removed  and  burned.  It  was  reckoned  a 
bad  omen  for  a  government  to  have  manv  satis. 

When  Sukwar  Bai,  widow  of  Raja  Shao,  was 


the  ddrt  of  the  citj^  at  which  junction  (thence- 
called  Sangam)  the  British  Residency  was  situated. 
The  forms  varied.  In  Bengal,  the  living  and 
dead  bodies  were  stretched  on  a  pile,  and  strong 
ropes  and  bamboos  were  thrown  across  so  as  to 
prevent  any  attempt  to  rise.  In  Orissa,  the 
funeral  pyre  was  below  the  level  of  the  ground, 
and  the  woman  threw  hers^  into  it  In  the 
Dekhan,  the  woman  sat  down  on  the  pyre  with 
her  husband^s  head  in  her  lap,  and  reoiained  there 
until  suffocated  or  crushed  by  the  faU  of  a  heavy 
roof  of  logs  of  wood,  which  was  fixed  by  cords 
to  posts  at  the  comers  of  the  pUe.    In  the  year 

1817,  706  widows  performed  sati  in  Bengal    In 

1818,  889  satis  were  returned  as  having  occurred 
in  the  Bengal  Provinces. 

Ward  rektes  that  while  f^t  Allahabad  an  officer 
saw  one  morning  16  females  drown  themselves. 


plotting   the   extinction  of   the   power  of   the    Each  had  s^  large  empty  earthen  pan  slung  by  a 

Peshwas,  Balaji  Rao^  who  had  detected  her  plot,       -" '^  -i^-i^        *«    , 

sent  her  as  a  sueermg  message  ^that  he  hoped 
she  would  not  think  of  burning  herself  with  her 
husband's  bod^,'  she  forthwith  burned  herself; 
at  the  same  tune  he  hsd  promised  her  brother 
an  estate,  provided  she,  *  for  the  honour  of  the 
family,'  became  a  satL 

Southern  India. — ^Mr.   Elphins^ne  says,   ^The 

fractice  of  sati  is  by  no  means  universal  in  India, 
t  never  occurs  to  the  south  of  the  river  Kistna.' 
The  Abbe  Dubois  also  says  (p.  198)  tliat  satis 
were  rare  in  the  south  of  the  Peninsida.  Never- 
theless, Marco  Polo  stated  the  practice  of  Southern 
India  just  as  Odonc  does ;  whilst  in  1580,  Gasparo 
Balbi,  an  accurate  and  unimaginative  traveller, 
describes  with  seeming  truth  a  sati  which  he 
witnessed  at  Negapatam,  and  speaks  of  the  custom 
as  common.  In  the  middle  of  the  17th  century, 
P.  Vincenzo,  the  Procurator-General  of  the  Car- 
melitesy  says  it  was  especially  common  ^i  Cauara, 
whilst  he  was  told  that  on  the  death  of  the  Naik 
of  Madura  11,000  women  had  offered  themselves 
to  the  flames.  These  11,000  satis  may  have  been 
as  mythical  aa  the  11,000  virgins  of  Cologne,  but 
the  statement  proves  the  practice  there,  apd  in 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  it  continued  to 
be  extremely  prevalent  in  that  region.  P.  Martin, 
in  a  letter  from  Marawar  (or  Ramnad,  opposite  to 
Ceylon),  dated  in  1713,  mentions  three  cases  then 
recent,  in  which  respectively  forty-five,  seventeen, 
and  twelve  wconen  had  performed  sati  on  the 
deaths  of  the  husbands,  princes  of  that  state. 
The  widow  of  the  raja  of  Trichinopoly,  being  left 
pregnant,  burned  herself  after  delivery. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  sati 
was  frequept  in  the  Bengal  Presidency,  and  most 
so  in  the  Bengal  Province.  It  was  comparatively 
rare  in  the  Madras  Presidency  and  Orissa ;  Gan- 
jam,  liajamupdry,  and  Yizagapatam  were  the  parts 
in  which  it  meet  occurred.    The  custom  was  very 

Sr^valent  under  Mahratta  rule,  but  under  the 
British  became  very  rare  in  Bomba^r.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  it  used  to 
occur  at  Poona,  in  ordinary  and  quiet  periods, 
about  twelve  times  on  an  average  of  as  many 
years.  Major  Moor  was  a  whole  year  at  Poona, 
and  knew  of  its  occurrence  only  six  times,  but 
it  was  a  tumultuous  and  revolutionary  period, 
and  people  were  of  course  put  out  of  their  usual 
and  ordinary  routine  of  thought  and  deed.   It  was 


cord  over  each  shoulder.  A  Brahman  supported 
each  as  she  went  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  and 
held  her  up  till  she,  by  turning  the  pin  aside,  had 
filled  it,  when  he  let  her  go,  and  she  sank,  a 
few  bubbles  of  air  rising  to  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

The  widows  of  the  wei^v^r  caste  buried  them- 
selves alive. 

It  was  common  at  Benares  to  set  up,  by  the 
side  of  the  river,  stone  monuments  to  the  memory 
of  widows  who  have  been  burned  with  the  bodies 
of  deceased  husbanda  Persons  coming  from 
bathing  bow  to  these  stones,  and  sprinkle  water 
on  them,  repeating  the  words  Sati,  sati,  i,e,  chMte. 

About  the  year  1860,  the  Dehli  Gazette  men- 
tioned that  in  Central  India  a  woman  had  been 
persuaded  to  consent  to  the  sacrifice,  and  pro- 
ceeded, after  the  usual  ceremonies,  to  the  pyre, 
accompanied  by  her  friends  and  relatives.  When 
she  was  on  the  top  of  the  pile,  and  the  flames 
began  to  ascend,  her  resolution  gave  way,  and, 
screaming  with  terror,  she  leaped  to  the  ground 
and  tried  to  run  away.  The  attendants  tried  to 
cut  her  down;  she  was  struck  with  sticks,  and 
wounded  in  two  places  with  swords,  but  she  ran 
down  to  the  river's  edge,  where  she  concealed 
herself  uuder  some  bushes.  Here  she  was  dis- 
covered, and  thrown  into  the  river  (the  Parwati), 
where  she  was  drowned.  Many  of  those  con- 
cerned in  this  infamous  outrage  were  apprehended, 
and  tried  at  Goonah,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  station  the  occurrence  t4X)k  place.  A 
nearly  similar  crime  was  perpetrated  in  1858,  in 
the  Farrakhabad  district,  without  a  single  one  of 
the  criminals  being  convicted  or  punished. 

A  writer  in  the  Madras  Times,  in  1862,  remarked 
that  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  maharani 
of  Udaipur,  v^  sati  took  place  in  which  the  life 
of  a  slave  girl  was  wantonly  destroyed.  Letters 
from  Central  India  after  that  date  conveyed  the 
intelligence  that  another  case  of  a  somewhat 
similar  description  had  since  taken  place  at  the 
cremation  of  tne  remains  of  the  thakur  of  Rewa  in 
Sirohi.  The  persons  implicated  were  placed  in 
confinement,  and  were  to  be  punished  agreeably 
to  the  penalties  ordered  to  be  inflicted  by  the 
Government  for  such  offences. 

Sikhs, — The  practice  of  sati  forms  no  part  of  the 
institutions  of  the  Sikhs,  and  was  rare  amongst 
them.     The  Adi  Grant'h  says,  *  They  are  not  satis 


generally  carried  out  at  the  junction  of  the  Moota  :  who  perish  in  the  flames,  O  Nanuk  !   Satis  are 
and  Moolla  rivers,  about  a  qiiarter  of  a  mile  from  I  those  who  live  of  a  broken  heart.'     But  again, 
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^  The  loving  wife  penshes  with  the  .body  of  her    Kushal  Singh,  to  the  Ganges,  and  committed  to 
husband.    But  were  her  thoughts  bent  upon  God,    that  holy  river. 


her  sorrows  would  be  alleviated. 

An  exception  occurred  in  1805  in  the  town  of 
Buriah.      When  the    Sikh    raja    Suchet   Singh 
died,  there  were  300  women  in  his  palace,  all  of 
whom  were  sacrificed  with  the  deceased's  re- 
mains.   Also  on  the  demise  of  Uanjit  Singh,  the 
four  ranis — Koondun,  daughter  of  Kaja  Sumsar 
Chund;    Hinderi,   daughter    of    Mian    Puddum 
Sinffh,   of   Noorpur;    Rajkunwur,    daughter    of 
Sirdar  Jey  Singh,  of  Chynpur ;  and  Baant  Ali — 
determined  to  bum,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  and 
remonstrances  of  Khuruk  Singh  and  his  minis- 
ters, who  guaranteed  their  rank  and  property. 
The  corpse  having    been  washed  with  Ganges 
water,  and  placed  on    a   bier  of  sandal-wood, 
decorated  with  gold  flowers,  was  carried,  the  day 
after  his  death,  to  the  place  of  cremation,  before 
the  gates  of  the  palace  Hazaribagh,  followed  by 
the  four  ranis  in  tneir  richest  dresses,  loaded  with 
jewels  of  immense  value,  walking  in  a  measured 
step,  attended  by  Brahmans  and  Sodees  (Sikh 
priests),  singing  the  holy  hymns  of  Nnnuk,  in  the 
same  form,  and  with  the  same  ceremonies,  which 
were  beheld  in  these  very  parts  (on  the  banks  of 
the  Ravi)  by  the  army  of  Alexander  the  Great 
more  than   2000  years    before,   and  which  are 
described  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  with 
a  minute  fidelity  which  would  suit  a  modem 
sati.      The  funeral  pile  was  made    of   sandal- 
wood, and  when  the  procession  reached  it,  an 
affecting  scene  took  place.    Rani  Koondun,  the 
principal  widow,  took  the  hand  of  Dhean  Singh, 
and,  placing  it  on  the  breast  of  the  corpse,  made 
him  swear  never  to  betray  or  desert  Khumk 
Singh,  or  his  son  Nou  Nehal  Singh,  or  forget  the 
interests  of  the  Khalsa;  and  Khumk  Singh,  in 
like  manner,  swore  not  to  betray  or  desert  Dhean 
Singh.      Besides  the  fatal  curse  of  a  sati,  the 
torments  incurred  by  the  slaughter  of  a  thousand 
cows  were  imprecated  on  the  head  of  him  who 
violated  his  oath.    Rani  Koondun  then  mounted 
the  pyre,  sat  down  beside  the  body  of  her  late 
husband,  which  was   in  a  sitting  posture,  and 
placed  his  head  in  her  lap.    The  other  ranis,  two 
of  them  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  of  extra- 
ordinary beauty,  with  five,  some  say  seven,  Kash- 
mir slave  girls  (one  of  them  the  lovely  Lotus, 
who  had  attracted  the  admiration  of  the  mission 
in  1838),  followed  the  example,  seating  themselves 
around  the  corx)8e,  with  every  token  of  satisfaction 
in  their  countenance.    At  the  hour  fixed  by  the 
Brahmans,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  troops  at  the 
capital  and  an  immense  crowd  of  spectators,  in- 
chidiug   several    British  officers,   tbe    pile    was 
lighted,  one  account  states  by  Khuruk  Singh, 
another   by  the  rani  Koondun,  and  without  a 
shriek  or  groan  being  heard,  the  living  and  the 
dead  were  reduced  to  ashes.    It  \b  said  the  liaja 
Dhean  Singh  made  four  several  attempts  to  jnmp 
upon  the  burning  mass,  but  was  withhold  by  the 
people  about  him.    A  witness  of  this  appalling 
spectacle  relates  that  a  small  cloud  appeared  in 
the  sky  over  the  pile,  and  that  he  saw  (perhaps 
thought  he    saw)  a  few  drops    fall    upon  the 
smouldering  embers,  as  if  the  very  elements  wept 
at  the  closing  scene  of  this  dismal  tragedy.     The 
ashes  were  conveyed  in  a  palanquin  of  gold,  in 
grand  pmcossiou,  accompanied  by  Khuruk  Singh 
(in  a  plain  white  muslin  dress),  Dhean  l^ingh,  and 


Archipelago. — Bali  and  Lombok  in  the  Archi- 
pelago largely  profess  Brahmanism.  Sati  still 
continues  to  prevail  in  Bali  to  an  extent  that  India 
never  knew,  and  the  slaves  of  a  great  man  arc  also 
consumed  on  his  funeral  pile.  The  widows  are  oft«n 
despatched  by  a  kris.  In  Lombok,  wives  may 
suffer  themselves  to  be  burned  or  kriased  after  the 
death  of  their  husbands.  The  former  is  tbe  more 
rare.  The  wives  of  the  rajas,  however,  must  suffer 
themselves  to  be  burned.  When  a  raja  dies,  some 
women  are  always  burned,  even  should  they  be 
but  slaves.  The  wives  of  the  priests  nerer  kill 
themselves.  An  eye-witness  thus  T^lates  how  a 
gusU,  who  died  at  Ampanan,  having  left  three 
wives,  one  of  them  resolved  to  let  herself  be 
krissed,  against  the  will  of  all  on  both  sides  of  her 
family.  The  woman  was  still  young  and  beaatif  al ; 
she  had  no  children.  They  told  me  that  a  woman 
who  under  such  circumstances  suffered  herself  to 
be  killed  had  indeed  loved  her  husband.  She 
intended  to  accompany  him  on  his  long  journey 
to  the  gods,  and  she  hoped  to  be  his  favonrite  in 
the  other  world.  The  oay  after  the  death  of  tbe 
gusti,  his  wife  took  many  baths  ;  she  was  clothed 
in  the  richest  manner ;  she  passed  the  day  with 
relatives  and  friends,  drinking,  chewing  sirih,  and 
praying.  About  the  middle  of  the  space  before 
the  house  they  had  erected  two  scaffoldings  or 
platforais  of  bamboo  of  the  length  of  a  man,  and 
three  feet  above  the  ground.  Under  these  they 
had  dug  a  small  pit  to  receive  the  water  and  the 
blood  that  should  flow.  In  a  small  house  at  one 
side,  and  opposite  these  frameworks,  were  two 
others  entirely  similar.  This  house  was  immedi- 
ately behind  the  bali-bali.  At  four  o^clock  in  tlie 
afternoon  men  brought  out  the  body  of  the  gusti, 
wrapped  in  fine  linen,  and  placed  it  on  the  left  of 
the  two  central  platforms.  A  priest  of  Mataram 
removed  the  cloth  from  the  body,  while  young 

Sersons  hastened  to  cover  the  private  parts  of  the 
ead  with  their  hands.  They  threw  much  water 
over  the  corpse,  washed  it,  combed  the  hair,  and 
covered  the  whole  body  with  champaka  and 
Kananga  flowers.  They  then  brought  a  white 
net  The  priest  took  a  silver  cup  fill^  with  holy 
water  (called  chor),  on  which  he  strewed  flowere. 
He  first  sprinked  the  deceased  with  l^is  water, 
and  then  poured  it  through  the  net  on  the  body, 
which  he  blessed,  praying,  singing,  and  making 
various  mystical  and  symboli<^  motions.  He 
afterwards  powdered  the  body  with  floar  of 
coloured  rice  and  chopped  flowers,  and  placed  it 
on  dry  mats.  Women  brought  out  the  wife  of 
the  gusti  on  their  crossed  arms.  She  was  clothed 
with  a  piece  of  white  linen  only.  Her  hair  was 
crowned  with  flowers  of  the  Chrynnthemum 
Indicum.  She  was  quiet,  and  betrayed  neither 
fear  nor  regret.  She  placed  herself  standing 
before  the  body  of  her  husband,  raised  her  arm* 
on  high,  and  made  a  prayer  in  silence.  Women 
approached  her  and  presented  to  her  small 
bouquets  of  kembang  spatu  and  other  flowera. 
She  took  them  one  by  one  and  placed  them 
between  the  fingers  of  her  hands  raised  above  her 
head.  On  this  the  women  took  them  away  an«l 
dried  them.  On  receiving  and  giving  back  each 
bouquet,  the  wife  of  the  gusti  turned  a  little  to 
the  right,  so  that  when  she  had  receiTed  the  whole 
she  had  turned  f|uite  round.    She  prayed  anew  iu 
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aile&oe,  went  to  the  corpse  of  her  husband,  kissed 
it  on  the  head,  the  breast,  below  the  navel,  the 
knees,  the  feet,  and  returned  to  her  phice.  Thej 
took  off  her  rings.  She  crossed  her  arms  on  her 
breast  Two  women  took  her  by  the  arms.  Her 
brothtf  (this  time  a  brother  br  adoption)  phiced 
himself  before  her,  and  asked  her  with  a  soft 
▼oioe  if  she  was  determined  to  die,  and  when  she 
gave  a  sign  of  assent  with  her  head,  he  asked  her 
foi^giveness  for  being  obliged  to  kill  her.  At  once 
he  seised  bis  kris,  and  stobbed  her  on  the  left  side  of 
the  breast,  but  not  vexv  deeply,  so  that  she  remained 
standing.  He  then  threw  lus  kris  down  and  ran 
off.  A  man  of  consideration  approached  her,  and 
buried  his  kris  to  the  hilt  in  the  breast  of  the 
npfortimate  woman,  who  sank  down  at  once 
without  a  cry.  The  women  placed  her  on  a  mat, 
and  sought,  by  rolling  and  pressure,  to  cause  the 
blood  to  flow  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  victim 
being  not  yet  dead,  she  was  stabbed  again  with  a 
kris  between  the  shoulders.  They  then  laid  her 
on  the  second  platform  near  her  husband.  The 
same  ceremonies  that  had  taken  place  for  him 
now  began  for  the  wife.  When  all  was  ended, 
both  bodies  were  covered  with  resin  and  cosmetic 
stnffs,  enveloped  in  white  linen,  and  placed  in  the 
small  side  house  on  the  platforms.  There  they 
remained  until  the  time  arrived  for  their  being 
burned  together. 

It  is  always  a  near  relation  who  eives  the  first 
wound  with  the  kris,  but  never  father  or  son. 
Sometimes^  dreadful  spectadee-  occur;  such  was 
one  at  which  Mr.  K.  was  present.  The  woman 
bad  received  eight  kris  stabs,  and  was  yet  quite 
sensible*  At  last  she  screamed  out,  impelled  by 
the  dreadful  pain,  *  Gruel  wretches,  are  you  not 
able  to  give  me  a  stab  that  will  kill  me  I  *  A  gustt 
who  stood  b^ind  her  on  this  pierced  her  through 
and  through  with  his  lais. 

The  native  spectators,  whom,  he  adds,  I  had 
around  me,  saw  in  this  slaughter  which  took 
place  before  our  eyes,  nothing  shocking.  They 
laughed  and  talked  as  if  it  was  nothing.  The 
man  who  had  given  the  three  last  stabs  wiped  his 
kris,  and  restored  it  to  its  place  in  as  cold-blooded 
a  manner  as  a  butcher  would  have  done  after 
slaughtering  an  animal. 

Only  the  wives  of  the  more  considerable  per- 
sonages of  the  land  allow  themselves  to  be  burned. 
They  make  a  very  high  platform  of  bamboo,  the 
woman  ascends  after  many  ceremonies,  and  when 
the  fire  is  at  its  greatest  beat,  she  springs  into  the 
middle  of  the  flamea  Mr.  K.  thinks  that  they  do 
not  suffer  much,  because  during  the  leap  they  are 
stifled,  and  at  all  events  the  fire,  strengthened  by 
fragrant  resins,  is  so  fierce  that  death  must 
speedily  ensue. 

Anueamana,  in  Brahmanism,  is  the  perform- 
ance of  sati  by  a  woman  alone,  whose  nusband 
has  died  in  a  distant  country.  A  sandal,  or 
any  article  of  his  clothes,  may  then  represent  him. 

Arundhati,  the  wife  of  the  Rishi  Vaisistha, 
a  resident  of  Swarga,  is  the  spirit  whom  the 
devoted  sati^woman  invokes,  before  mounting 
the  pile.        ~^ 

China, — The  Scythic  practice  is  still  followed  by 
races  of  Tartar  origin.  The  emperor  Ghun-Tche 
died  at  midnight  (a.d.  1662  ?),  and  at  dawn  of  day 
all  the  Bonzes  and  their  adherents  were  ehased 
from  the  palace.  Towards  noon  the  deceased  was 
placed  in  his  coffin,  and  wept  for  by  an  immense 
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multitude  who  had  witnessed  the  ceremony.  As 
soon  as  the  ceremony  of  taking  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance to  young  Kiang-hi  was  conduded,  that  of 
the  funeral  of  Ghun-Tche  was  commenced  in  a 
s^le  of  magnificence  surpassing  anything  of  the 
kind  that  had  hitherto  bieen  witnessed.  To  the 
solemn  and  sumptuous  pomp  of  the  Ghinese  rites, 
were  added  the  barbarous  customs  of  the  Tartars. 
Tragic  scenes  took  place,  in  which  many  of  the 
attendants  of  the  late  emperor  put  themselves  to 
death,  that  they  might  proceai  to  the  other  world, 
and  continue  their  accustomed  services  to  their 
master.  It  is  stated  in  the  annals  of  Ghina,  that 
the  empress-mother,  perceiving  a  young  prince, 
who  had  been  the  intimate  friend  and  favourite  of 
Ghun-Tche,  expressed  to  him,  with  strong  emotion, 
her  grief  and  astonishment  at  finding  him  alive. 

*  Is  it  possible,*  said  she,  *  that  you  are  still  iJive  ? 
My  son  loved  you,  is  doubtless  now  waiting  for 
you ;  hasten  then  to  join  him,  and  prove  to  him 
that  your  affection  was  sincere  and  generous! 
Run  and  bid  adieu  to  your  parents,  and  then 
have  the  courage  to  die !  Your  friend,  my  son,  is 
stretching  out  his  arms  towards  you.*  According 
to  the  historian,  these  words,  uttered  in  a  tone  at 
once  affectionate  and  severe,  caused  great  distress 
to  the  young  man.  He  loved  Ghun-Tche,  but  he 
loved  life  also,  and  could  not  think  of  death  with- 
out a  terrible  shudder.  He  was  surrounded  by 
his  afflicted  family, .  who  were  urging  him  to 
escape  by  fiight  from  so  frightful  a  sacrifice,  when 
the  empress-mother  sent  to  him  a  present  of  a 
box  ornamented  with  jewels,  and  containing  a 
bowstring  for  him  to  strangle  himself.  The  un- 
fortunate young  man  still  hesitated,  for  he  was  at 
the  happiest  time  of  life,  and  could  not  resolve 
to  die  of  his  own  accord,  as  the  barbarous  pre- 
judices of  bis  nation  required ;  but  the  two  officers 
who  had  brought  him  Uie  fatal  present  had  orders 
from  the  empress-mother  to  help  him  out  of  this 
perplexity,  and  give  a  little  assistance  to  his 
courage,  should  he  be  unable  to  put  himself  to 
death,  and  they  helped  him  accordingly.  The 
coffin  of  the  deceased  emperor  was  transported  to 
the  burial-place  of  the  new  dynasty,  at  twenty- 
four  leagues  north  of  Pekin,  and  never  probably 
was  there  such  a  procession  as  that  which  accom- 
panied the  remains  of  Ghun-Tche  to  Manchuria. 
The  immense  multitude  made  the  whole  country 
resound  with  the  voice  of  weeping  and  lamenta- 
tion, for  this  prince,  of  whom  in  his  latter  days 
the  people  had  seemed  exceedinglv  tired,  was 
now  clamorously,  and  perhaps  sincerelv*  r^^retted. 
^For  my  own  part,*  wrote  Father  Sch$l\  to  his 
friends  in  Europe,  ^  I  owe  an  especial,  mourning 
to  the  memory  of  the  emperor.  For  the  seven- 
teen years  of  his  reign  he  never  ceased  to  bestow 
on  me  many  marks  of  kindness  and  regard ;  at 
my  request  he  did  much  for  the  welfare  of  his 
empire,  and  would  doubtless  have  done  much 
more  if  a  premature  death  had  not  thus  carried 
off,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  this  certainly  in- 
telligent and  hichly-gifted  young  man.' 

A  corresoondent  supplied  All  the  Year  Bound 
with  tiie  following  narrative  of  a  tragedy  enacted 
before  his  own  eves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fu- 
chu-fu: — *The  first  notification  I  had,'  says  he, 

*  of  what  was  about  to  take  ^lace,  was  the  parading 
of  a  handsome  wedding  chair  about  the  suburb  of 
the  provincial  capital  in  which  our  foreign  settle- 
ment is  situated.    The  chair  was  accompanied  by 
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ali  the  pompB  and  gaieties  of  a  wedding,— muBic, 
gay  streamers,  and  so  forth.  There  was,  however, 
one  thing  most  unusual  in  this  procession.  The 
occupant  of  the  chair  was  exposed  to  public  gaze, 
instead  of  being,  as  in  weddings  is  invariably  the 
case,  dosely  screened.  On  making  inquiry  among 
our  Chinese  servants  as  to  what  this  extraordinair 
departure  from  established  customs  might  portend, 
I  was  informed  that  the  lady  was  no  bride,  but  a 
disconsolate  widow,  recently  bereaved,  who,  find- 
ing herself  unprovided  for  and  unprotected,  and 
having,  moreover,  neither  father  nor  mother,  son 
nor  cUkughter,  father-in-law  nor  mother-in-law, 
was  determined  on  following  her  husband  to  the 
unknown  world,  where  she  might  serve  and  wait 
upon  him  as  became  his  dutiful  and  loving  wife. 
l£iving  accordingly  made  known  her  intention  to 
her  friends,  and  having  fixed  the  day  for  her 
departure,  she  was  now  taking  leave  of  all  she 
knew,  and  parading  the  streets  as  a  pattern  to  her 
sex.  The  object  of  her  death  being  to  rejoin  her 
husband,  the  ceremony  was  a  sort  of  wedding. 
She  was  arrayed  and  adorned  as  a  bride,  and 
seated  in  a  wedding  chair.  On  the  morning  of 
the  16th  January,  I  proceeded,  accompanied  by 
two  friends,  to  a  spot  some  four  miles  distant 
from  Nantae,  tiie  seat  of  the  foreign  settlement 
and  southern  suburb  of  Fu  -  chu  -  fu.  We 
found  ourselves  in  a  stream  of  people,  chiefly 
women  and  girls,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were 
small-footed,  and  were  hobbling  along,  leaning 
one  against  another  for  support,  or  assisting  their 
tottering  footsteps  by  means  of  the  shoulders  of 
dutiful  sons  or  brothers.  We  arrived  only  just  in 
time  to  see  the  chair  of  the  victim  carried  on  the 
ground,  and  herself  ascend  the  scaffold  which  had 
been  j^pared  for  her.  The  chair  was  the  bridal 
chair  m  which  she  had  been  carried  about  the 
streets,  and  the  scaffold  consisted  of  two  stages, 
one  raised  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the 
other  a  few  feet  higher.  The  whole  was  covered 
with  a  dark  doth  canopy,  supported  by  a  frame- 
work of  bamboos,  within  which  was  set  a  gallows 
of  one  very  thick  cross-piece  of  bamboo,  fastened 
at  either  end  to  a  strong  upright  pole.  From  this 
bamboo,  under  the  canopy,  and  exactly  in  the 
middle  of  the  sca£Fold,  hung  the  fatal  rope, 
covered  with  a  red  silk  napkm ;  beneath  it  was 
set  a-  chair  to  enable  the  devotee  to  reach  the 
noose.  On  the  lower  platform  was  a  table  of 
choice  meats  and  vegetables,  at  which  she  was  to 
take  her  last  meal  in  the  land  of  the  living.  (The 
table  was  surrounded  by  the  woman's  friends, 
dressed  in  holiday  costumes,  and  wearing  .the  red 
cap  of  Chinese  officials.  In  former  times  it  was 
tlie  custom  for  two  district  magistrates  to  be  in 
attendance  on  all  these  occasions,  but  since  the 
higher  authorities  were  hoaxed  some  years  ago  by 
a  lady  whose  courage  failed  her  at  the  fast  moment, 
th^  have  refused  to  be  present  at  such  exhibitions, 
and  now  despatch  an  mfeiior  officer  to  superin- 
tend the  ammgements.  The  chief  aclaressapp^ired 
at  first  to  be  far  less  axdted  than  any  one  in  the 
vast  concourse  assembled.  She  was  dressed  in 
red  bridal  robes,  ridily  embroidered  with  coloured 
sUk,  and  her  head  was  adorned  with  a  handsome 
gilt  coronet.  Her  decidedly  plain  face  betrayed 
not  the  sUghtest  emotion,  and  she  sat  down  at  the 
table  with  as  much  apparent  goodwill  as  if  it  had 
been  her  bridal  rather  than  her  funeral  feast 
After  the  lapse  of  about  half  an  hour,  the  poor 


woman,  having  apparently  satisfied  her  appetite, 
rose  from  her  seat,  and  still  standing  on  the  lower 
platform,  addressed  the  surrounding  crowd  in  a 
set  speech,  thanking  them  for  their  attendaQce, 
and  explaimng  why  she  acted  as  she  did.  When 
she  had  finished  speaking,  she  took  from  a  bowl 
on  the  table  several  handfuls  of  uncooked  liee, 
which  she  scattered  among  the  crowd,  and  eager 
was  the  scramble  to  get  a  few  gnuns  as  ber 
virtuous  blessing.  Tius  done,  she  fondled  her  baby 
nephew,  and  bi^e  an  affectionate  farewell  to  h^ 
brother,  who  stood  by  her  on  the  scaffold ;  then, 
stepping  upon  the  upper  stage  of  the  platform, 
she  Dowed  gracefully  to  tlie  surrounding  multi- 
tude, and  addressed  to  them  a  few  last  words. 
She  was  helped  to  mount  the  high  chair  placed 
imder  the  rope,  but  the  rope  proving  to  be  stSl 
beyond  her  reach,  her  brother  stepped  forward 
and  held  her  up  in  his  arms,  while  she  with  her 
own  hands  passed  the  fatal  noose  over  her  head^ 
and  adjusted  tiie  cruel  slip-knot  to  the  back  of 
her  neck.  The  red  silk  napkin  was  then  placed 
over  her  face,  and  a  handkerchief  &stened  to  her 
right  hand.  At  a  signal  eiven  by  herself,  her 
brother  stepped  back  and  left  her  suspended  in 
mid-air.  She  then,  shaking  her  joined  hands 
before  her  breast,  '  chin-chinned  *  the  crowd,  her 
own  weight  causing  her  to  turn  round  and  ronnd, 
so  that  persons  on  all  sides  received  her  parting 
salutations.  The  spectators  had,  up  to  the  fatal 
moment,  been  laughing  and  chattering  as  if 
assembled  at  a  village  fair,  but  now  there  was 
perfect  stillness,  as  every  ear  was  strained  and 
every  eye  intent.  In  two  or  three  minutes  the 
action  of  the  hands,  at  first  decided  and  regular, 
grew  weaker  and  weaker,  and  finally  ceased 
altogether;  then  followed  a  convulsive  shudder 
of  the  tiny  feet  (not  above  three  inches  in  length), 
and  all  was  over.  The  body  was  allowed  to 
remain  suspended  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
when  it  was  cut  down  and  placed  in  a  common 
covered  palanquin  which  was  in  waiting,  the 
bridal  chair  having  been  removed.  The  rope 
which  had  been  the  instrument  of  death  waa  now 
cut  into  small  pieces,  and  distributed  among  the 
friends  on  the  scaffold,  all  stmgffling  violently  to 
obtain  a  portion.  The  chair  aiSS  the  corpse  were 
carried  to  a  small  temple  about  a  hundced  yards 
from  the  spot,  followed  by  a  terrific  rush  of  people 
anxious  to  obtain  another  glimpse  of  the  ufefess 
clay. — History  of  the  Panjab^  L  p.  170,  iL  p.  169 ; 
Huc*»  Christianity^  ii,  p.  401;  Cunninj^am^s 
Sikhs^j^.  364 ;  Elphinstone's  India^  pp.l89,ldO;  Af. 
Polo^  iii.  p.  20 ;  Viaggio  di  Gaqniro  Bdun^  p.  83 ; 
P,  Vincemo,  p.  322 ;  Lettres  EcUfiantis^  ecf.  Lyoti, 
1819,  viLpp.  78-76;  Tufe,  Cathay,  L  p.80:  CWe- 
hrooke  in  As,  Res,  on  the  Duties  of  a  Faith/ml 
Wife ;  Vigne^  p.  87 ;  Dr.  Vaughan,  p.  192 ;  Herod, 
iv.  p.  71,  V.  p.  5 ;  Coleman's  Myth,  Htnd,  p.  82 ;  San^ 
neraVs  Voyages,  p.  43 ;  Wars' s  Hindoos,  ii  ji.  19, 
iii.  p.  25  ;  Wilson's  Hindu  Theatre ;  Tod's  Bajas- 
than,  L  pp.  633-35. 

SUTTOO,  Hdo).,  or  Champa  of  the  Bhoi  in 
Little  Tibet,  is  finelv-grouna  flour  or  roasted 
barley,  eaten  uncookea  or  made  into  a  poRtdga 

SUTUK,  a  Hindu  ceremonial  after  chikL-Urth 
and  after  death. 

SU-TUN6-P0,  a  celehraied  poet  d  China. 
Several  wayside  q[>ring»  are  dedie^ed  to  him,  and 
called  Se-yen-tseaen,  the  spring  where  the  poet 
washed  his  inkstone. 
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SUTWASA,  a  rite  obseryed  Amongst  Maham- 
madans  when  a  woman  has  attained  the  serenth 
month  of  her  pregnancy. — Herk, 

SUYARNA,  in  Hindu  geography,  is  said  to  be 
the  same  with  the  riyer  Sone,  but  also  one  of  the 
islands  called  Lanka.  Suyama  Bhumi,  of  the 
ancient  writers,  is  Uie  modem  Thatan  on  the 
Sitaag  riyer.  Suyama-dwipa  was  Ireland,  also 
called  Suiya-dwipa,  and  Suyama-tataacas,  a  tribe 
living  on  the  boraers  of  Ireland. — Fergusion ;  As. 
Mes. 

SWAD.  Arab.  A  letter  of  the  Arabic,  Urdu, 
and  Persian  alphabets,  which  is  used  bj  princes 
as  a  sign-mark  or  Baiz ;  a  part  of  the  word  Sahih, 
c^orreot. 

SWAHA.  Sanse.  Offering,  presentment  of 
oblations. 

SWAHA,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  usuaUy 
understood  to  be  the  goddess  of  iire,  the  consort 
or  sakti  of  Agni.  She  was  daughter  of  Easyapa, 
and  resembles  the  younger  Yesta  of  the  Romans 
or  goddess  of  fire,  of  whom  the  Romans  had  no 
images  in  their  temples  to  represent  her.  Si^nilarly 
Swaha  has  no  image. 

SWALLOW,  a  bird  of  the  family  Hirondinidse, 
aab-family  Hirundininas.     In  India  are — 

Hinmdo  nisticay  X.,  Europe,  India. 

H.  domioolA,  Jerdon,  Neil^enies,  Bangalore. 

H.  filif  era,  Stephem,  all  India,  Kashmir. 

H.  daarioa,  Linn,,  all  India,  Kashmir. 

H.  flnrioola,  Jerdon,  Centnd  India. 

H.  hyperythra,  Zay<ifd,  Geylon. 

H.  Tjtleri,  JTioite; 

H.  nmaepa,  Sume. 

The  daurian  or  red-rumped  swallow,  Hirundo 
dauriea,  is  plentifully  distnbuted  oyer  the  lower 
regions  in  summer,  but  migrates  to  the  plains  of 
India  during  the  cold  months. 

The  wire-tailed  swallow,  Uie  Himndo  filifera, 
is  plentiful  in  the  Dekhan  during  the  summer 
months.  It  is  on  wing  soon  after  daybreak,  and 
may  be  obseryed  skimming  oyer  the  ground  all 
day  lon^,  hunting  its  winged  prey.  In  the  calm 
and  dehghtful  eyenings  pecuUar  to  Poona,  they 
may  be  seen  in  hundrwls,  perched  on  stones  and 
tufts  <rf  grass  upon  the  plams  and  the  riyer-banks, 
and  just  as  night  is  closing  in  they  rise  and  seek 
a  roost  on  the  tallest  spires  and  mosques.  It  is 
seldom  that  the  males  haye  their  delicate  tail 
appendages  perfect,  and  often  they  are  entirely 
wanting. — Adanu ;  Jerdon.    See  Birds,  p.  874. 

SWALLOW  NESTS.  The  edible  swallow  nests 
are  those  built  by  fiye  species,  four  of  which 
belong  to  the  Archipeli^o.  The  common  edible 
swallow  nest  is  that  of  the  GoUocaUa  esculents, 
Oray,  the  Hirundo  eseulenta,  Linn,;  another, 
whidi  has  a  white  patch  at  the  base  of  the  tail- 
feathers,  G.  fudphaga,  C  Bon.,  is  of  a  uniform 
brown  colour.  G.  nidlfica,  Latham,  is  the  Indian 
edible  nest  swif  tlet  Mr.  Blyth,  howeyer,  says  G. 
f nciphags  (Hirundo  fudpha^,  Thunberg),  Imchi 
or  Imtye  of  the  JaVanese,  identical  upon  com- 
parison with  Jayanese  specimens,  would  appear 
to  be  the  sole  producer  of  the  numerous  nests 
gathered  on  the  rodcy  coasts  of  ^e  Bay  of  Bengal. 
A  white  belly  is  characteristic  of  G.  fudphaga ; 
and  this  parneular  ntedes  occurs  abundantly  on 
parts  of  the  coast  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  in 
the  Nieobar  Islands,  and  the  Mergui  Ardiipelago, 
and  so  high  as  on  certain  rocky  islets  off  9ie 
southern  j^nrtion  of  the  coast  of  Arakan,  where 
the  nests  are  annually  gathered  and  exported  to 


Ghina.  From  aU  this  range  of  coast,  Mr.  Blyth 
says  he  had  seen  no  other  species  than  G.  fud- 
phaga. 

G.  fudphaga  is  constantly  seen  inland  in  the 
Tenasserim  Proyinces.  The  Karen  in  the  yalley 
of  the  Tenasserim,  in  the  latitude  of  Tayoy,  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  bird,  and  they  say  it 
crosses  tbe  mountains  to  and  from  the  interior 
eyery  year.  The  Karen  name  of  the  bird  is  the 
white  swallow,  from  its  white  belly. — Mason. 

SWAMDHEKMA,  loyalty  or  [fidelity  to  him 
whose  salt  the  Bajputs  eat,  &dr  immediate  lord, 
eyen  against  their  King. — Rajasthan,  ii.  p.  25. 

SWAMI.  Tam.,  Tel.  God,  Lord,  apphed  to  any 
of  the  gods,  also  to  priests,  and  to  the  true  GkxL 
SwamuLa  yarn,  Tel.,  literally  the  lords,  a  title  for 
a  guru  or  confessor,  meaning  his  holiness.  Swami 
or  Sami,  like  the  Latin  dominus,  the  Italian 
signer,  and  English  lord,  is  applied  in  the  Tamil 
and  Telugu  countries  alike  to  tne  Supreme  Being, 
the  Almighty  God,  to  idols  of  eyery  kind,  and  to 
indiyidui^ ;  it  is  ako  the  titular  designation  for  the 
head  of  any  religious  order  of  Hindus,  likewise 
a  respectfid  form  of  address  to  Brahmans,  to 
Europeans  and  Mnhammadans  of  rank,  and  in 
this  last  sense  is  the  equiyalent  of  master  or 
Mr.,  and  tibus  often  used  as  a  form  of  assent,  or 
to  acknowledge  an  order ;  many  of  the  Tamil  and 
Telugu  Hindus  haye  Swami  as  part  of  their  names, 
as  Bama  Swami,  Ranga  Swami. 

SWAMI-BHOGAM.  Tam.  The  rent  due  to 
a  landlord  or  proprietor.  In  the  Tamil  country 
it  means  the  share  of  the  produce  or  the  rent 
which  is  paid  to  the  mirasdar  or  hereditary  pro- 
prietor by  the  tenant-cultiyator  holding  the  land 
m  farm  for  a  fixed  period.  In  Mtlabar  and 
Kamata  it  is  the  fee  or  acknowledgment  paid  by 
the  tenant  or  mortgagee  to  the  jaumkar  or  heredi- 
tary proprietor,  and  is  often  only  a  pepper-corn 
rent  It  also  signifies  a  religious  grant  or  contri- 
bution for  an  idol. 

SWAMI  NARAYAN,an  earnest  religious  Hindu 
reformer  in  Qujerat,  who  condemned  caste  and 
beUeyed  in  one  god,  Brahm,  in  the  form  of  Krishna, 
the  same  as  tibe  sun,  Surya.  He  yisited  Bishop 
Heber  on  the  26th  March  1826,  with  a  cayalcade 
of  200  horse  well  aimed^  and  a  large  number  on 
foot.  He  had  50,000  disdples  in  Qujerat  He 
preadied  Krishna  as  the  sole  deity,  inculcated 
purity  of  life  and  abstinence  from  yiolence.  In 
1871,  his  followers  in  Bombay  numbered  1242. — 
Heber,  iii.  pp.  39-42. 

SWAN*.  A  large  golden  figure  of  the  sacred 
burd  is  in  front  of  the  throne  of  the  king  of 
Burma,  and  is  called  in  Burmese  Hentha,  a  word 
of  Sanskrit  origin.  The  Hentha  is  resarded  as  the 
ting  of  birds.  It  is  perhaps  a  mythicized  swan. 
The  only  swan  that  yisits  S.E.  Asia  is  Gygnus 
musicus,  the  hooper  swan^  which  is  said  to  appear 
occasionally  in  Nepal.  It  is  a  bird  of  the  noxthem 
regions.  G.  Bewiddi  is  also  a  bird  of  Europe. 
G.  bucdnator,  or  trumpeter  swan,  and  G.  Ameri- 
cana are  of  North  America ;  and  G.  anatoides  and 
G.  Nigricollis  are  of  South  America.  G.  olor  is  the 
mute  swan,  of  which  G.  immutabiliB  19  the  wild 
race.  The  bhusk  swan  of  Australia  is  G.  atratus. 
-—Jerdon;  Blyth;  Yule. 

S WAEQA  or  Swar^  locum,  acooxding  to  Hindu 
mythology,  the  paradise  of  Indra— 

'  Great  Surya  smiles  with  lustre  gay, 
And  flings  through  asure  sUes  his  ray ; 
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The  golden  motuiiftin'B  glitiering  brow 

Is  decked  with  many  ft  ■parkling  gem. 

Which  shines,  bv  Surya's  brightness,  now, 

As  if  a  halo  oireled  them ; 

And  on  the  mount,  beneath  his  beam, 

The  king  of  Swarga's  garden  smiles. 

In  which,  by  man^  a  gmrg^ing  stream, 

The  god  his  time  in  pleasure  whiles. 

Here  Vayn  through  the  charming  wood 

For  ever  creeps  in  gentlest  mood : 

Now  o*er  the  mowing  grass  he  goes, 

Now  stirs  the  fragrance  of  the  rose. 

Here  many  a  flower  of  lovely  hue. 

Famed  in  the  lovea  of  former  time. 

Blooms  glittering  vrith  the  diamond  dew, 

And  sweetening  the  heavenly  dime. 

Young  roses,  through  the  passing  breeze. 

To  taste  their  sweets  invite  the  bees. 

Here  fountains  round  the  heavenly  bowers 

Perpetual  fall,  and  glittering  showers 

Of  diamonds,  pearls,  and  stars  descend. 

And  sweet  celestial  music  lend 

Unto  the  ears  of  mortals,  blessed, 

For  pious  deeds,  with  heavenly  rest. 

The  garden's  edge  is  compassed  round 

With  trees  with  lasting  verdure  crowned, 

And  in  the  garden's  centre  stands 

A  palace  built  by  heavenly  hands, 

With  sapphires  decked,  the  golden  walls 

Of  Satakruta's  courtly  halls, 

Reflecting  all  their  beauteous  light, 

And  glistenisg  round  all  fair  and  bright. 

The  snow-white  pavements  made  have  been 

Of  chrysolites  of  brightest  sheen, 

Where  sweetest  flowers  of  lovely  hue 

Are  sparkling  bright  with  drops  of  dew ; 

The  outer  wall  is  smooth  all  aer 

With  rubies  glittering  more  and  more. 

And  through  the  gardens  trees  appear 

like  mornmff's  light  in  winter's  sky, 

E'er  the  resplendent  Surya  rears 

His  glorious  face  of  light  on  high. 

As  if  in  floods  of  ruby  li^t 

The  court  is  bathed  and  shines  so  bright. 

But  lo !  a  throng  afar  appears, 

like  vanished  joys  of  former  years. 

So  indistinct,  tnat  scarce  the  eye 

Its  Cunt  progression  can  descry, 

As  when  at  morning's  dubious  light 

A  star  or  two  appears  in  sight ; 

And  now  beheld,  and  now  no  more 

They  glimmer  in  the  growing  shine ; 

So  hke  a  mass  of  dim  light  (/er 

The  garden  move  the  gods  divine ; 

And  midst  tiiem  those  who  greater  are 

Shine  like  so  many  stars  afar ; 

Now  more  and  more  advance  the^  nigh 

With  breast  erect  and  statures  high, 

With  steps  majestically  slow, 

With  looKs  cast  on  the  ground  below ; 

Before  them  Indra,  digmfled 

With  royal  mien  and  royal  pride. 

Proceeds.' 

The  Apsaras,  in  Hindu  mythology,  are  uymphs 
of  Swaiga,  celestial  dancers,  celebrated  for  their 
beauty.  Amongst  them  is  Rembha,  the  popular 
Venus  of  the  Hindus,  and  some  others  are  de- 
scribed to  be  of  inconceivable  loveliness.  They 
answer  to  the  Pari  of  the  ancient  Persians,  and 
the  damsels  called  in  the  Koran,  Hur-ul-ayim,  the 
antelope-eyed  Hurl  These  Hindu  nymphs  were 
produced  at  the  churning  of  the  ocean,  as  related 
m  the  Itunayana.  Sir  William  Jones  thus  de- 
scribes them  m  Swarga : 

'Now,  while  each  ardent  Cinnara  persuades 
Hie  soft-eyed  Apsaraa  to  break  the  dance. 
And  iMds  her  loth,  yet  with  love^beaming  glance. 
To  banks  of  marjoram  and  ehampao  shades, 
OelMtlal  genii  tow'rd  their  Ung  adranoe. 
So  caU'd  by  men,  in  heav'n  Qaadharvaa  named.' 

According  to  Eihatriya  belief,  warriors  slam  in 
battle  are  transported  to  Indra>  heaven  by  the 
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ApaarAfta,  nymphs  of  Swarga.  Thus  in  lleno, 
YiL  89,  it  is  said,  'These  rulers  of  the  earth  who, 
desirous  of  defending  each  other,  exert  their 
utmost  strength  in  the  battle,  without  ever  avert- 
ing their  faces,  ascend  after  death  directly  to 
heaven.*  And  in  Book  ii.  19  of  the  Nala,  Indra 
says,  *Why  are  no  warriors  slain  now^i^-days, 
that  I  see  none  arriving  in  heaven  to  honour  as 
mvffuests?'  Swarga-rohana,  Sahsk.,  death;  a 
Hmdu  funeral  ceremony;  asoending  to  heaven. 
Swarga  Vilasam,  or  celestial  pavilion,  the  throne- 
room  of  the  rulers  at  Madura. — Cokmam;  Sir 
William  Jone/  Hymn  to  Indra ;  TV.  of  IKnd,  L 
p.  802 ;  WilUams'  Nala,  p.  140. 

SWAR0CHI8HA,  one  of  the  fourteen  patriarchs 
who  preside  over  the  fourteen  Hanwautaras  of  the 
calpa. 

SWARTZ,  an  eminent  Christian  miaaionary 
and  lineuist,  for  whom  a  monument  has  been 
erected  m  St.  Mary's  Church,  Madras,  inscribed : 
*  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Reverend  Frederick 
Christian  Swartx,  whose  life  was  one  continaed 
^ort  ^  imitate  the  example  of  his  Blessed  Master, 
employed  as  a  Protestant  miaskmary  from  the 
Grovemment  of  Denmark,  and  in  the  same  cha- 
racter by  the  Society  in  England  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  Christian  Knowledge.  He,  during  a 
period  of  fifty  years,  went  about  dmng  good, 
manifesting  in  respect  to  himself  the  most  entire 
abstraction  from  temporal  views,  but  embracing 
every  opportunity  of  promoting  both  the  temporal 
and  eternal  welrare  of  others;  in  him  rehgion 
appeared  not  with  a  gloomy  aspect  or  forbidding 
adieu,  but  with  a  graceful  form  and  placid  dicnify.* 
Among  the  many  &uits  of  his  indefangable  labouis 
was  the  erection  of  the  church  at  iSnjore.  The 
savings  from  a  small  salary  were  for  many  years 
devoted  to  the  pious  work,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  expense  supplied  by  individuals  at  his  aolicii- 
ation.  The  Christian  seminariea  at  Ramnad- 
puram  and  in  the  Tinnevelly  Province  were 
established  by  him.  Beloved  and  honoured  by 
Europeans,  he  was,  if  possible,  held  in  still  deepo* 
reverence  by  the  natives  of  this  country,  of  every 
degree  and  in  every  section,  and  their  unbounded 
confidence  in  his  integrity  and  truth  upon  many 
occasions  was  rendered  highly  beneficuU  to  the 
pubUo  service.  The  poor  a^  the  injured  looked 
up  to  him  as  an  unfailing  friend  and  advocate. 
The  great  and  powerful  concurred  in  yielding 
him  the  highest  homage  ever  paid  in  this  part  (S 
the  globe  to  Europeans.  Hyder  Ali,  in  the  midst 
of  a  bloody  and  vindictive  war  with  the  Camatie, 
wrote  to  his  officers  to  permit  the  venerable  Fatha* 
Swarts  to  pass  unmolested,  to  show  him  re^wct 
and  kindness,  for  he  is  a  holy  man,  and  means  no 
wrong  to  any  (Government  Tuljajee,  raja  of 
Tanjore,  when  on  his  death-bed,  desired  to  entrust 
to  his  protecting  care  his  adopted  son  Serfojee, 
with  aoministration  of  all  affairs  of  his  country. 
On  a  spot  of  ground  granted  to  him  by  the  same 
pince,  two  miles  east  of  Tanjore,  he  bniH  a  house 
for  his  residence,  and  made  it  an  orphan  asjlom : 
here  the  last  30  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  the 
education  and  religious  instruction  of  children, 
partioularlv  those  of  indigent  parents,  whom  he 
gratuitouslv  maintained  and  instructed ;  and  here^ 
on  the  IStn  of  February  1798,  surrounded  bv  hi* 
infant  flock,  and  in  the  presence  of  several  of  his 
dtsconsolato  brethren,  entieatfaig  them  to  eontinus 
to  make  religion  the  first  object  of  their  efforts. 
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and  imploring  with  his  last  breath  for  the  divine 
blessing  to  attend  them,  he  dosed  his  truly 
Christian  career  in  his  72d  year. 

SWASTI.  Sansk.  a  compound  of  Su,  well, 
and  Asti,  it  is ;  meaning  It  is  well,  or,  as  Wilson 
expresses  it,  So  be  it;  and  implying  complete 
resignation  under  all  circumstances.  The  Swasti 
of  Sanskrit  is  the  Suti  of  Pali,  and  the  mystic 
cross,  or  Swastika  ^,  is  only  a  monofframmatic 
symbol  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  two 
Byllables  sutti  =  suti.  It  is  the  Sutya  of  Gujerat. 
The  Greeks  adopted  the  Indian  symbol  of  Swastika, 
as  the  pottery  from  the  Kamiras  and  the  prototype 
of  Crete  show.  It  is  said  to  be  the  filfat  of  tne 
Buddhists,  often  found  on  Buddhist  images,  which 
Buddhists  themselves  regard  as  the  emblem  of  the 
seal  of  Buddha^s  heart  It  is  conjectured  that 
this  symbol  must  have  been  brought  to  Chioa, 
Japan,  and  Mongolia  by  Buddhist  priests,  and  its 
origin  is  therefore  to  be  looked  for  in  India.  It 
appears  there  on  the  most  ancient  Buddhist  coins, 
and  has  been  noticed  on  the  walls  of  all  the  rock- 
cut  temples  of  Western  India. .  Even  the  Ramayana 
mentiona  domestic  utensils  as  marked  with  the 
same  figure.  The  Swastika  appears  in  ancient 
Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  mythology  under  the 
name  of  Thorns  hammer,  as  the  sceptre  of  Thor. 
the  god  of  thunder.  It  has  also  been  discoverea 
on  ancient  coins  of  Indo -Germanic  nations.  From 
all  this  it  is  concluded  that  the  Swastika  was  the 
common  symbol  and  chief  magic  charm  of  the 
Aryan  races  before  they  separated.  To  the  present 
day  this  hammer  of  Thor  is  used  among  the  Ger- 
man peasantry  and  in  Ireland  as  a  magical  sim 
to  dispel  thunder.  Moreover,  as  in  the  midme 
ages  bells  used  to  be  rung  to  drive  away  thunder, 
the  Swastika  of  the  east  used  to  be  engraved  on 
church  beli;3,  and  to  the  present  day  many  bells 
in  England  bear  the  symbol. 

Mr.  JB.  Thomas  is  of  opinion  that  the  mystic 
cross,  being  the  counterpart  of  the  ancient  Swas- 
tika, originated  in  the  idea  of  solar  motion,  the 
orb  of  the  chief  luminary  being  considered  as  the 
circumference  of  a  wheel,  within  which  the  Swas- 
tika formed  four  regular  spokes.  The  hymns  of 
the  Veda  speak  of  the  sun  as  ^  travelling  by  an 
upward  ana  a  downward  path,'  and  at  evening 
'  unyoking  his  horses,*  exactly  in  the  same  style 
as  Phoebus  or  Phseton  may  be  supposed  to  have 
done  at  the  configuration  not  only  of  the 
Swastika  or  four-pointed  cross,  but  sdso  of  the 
*Triquetra'  or  three-footed  revolving  device,  so 
commonly  found  on  the  coins  of  Asia  Minor, 
Crete,  and  Sicily.  The  Swastika  is  a  symbol  of 
the  Tantrioa  sects. 

SWASTIB[A,  a  Tibetan  sect,  who  received  their 
name  from  their  peculiar  symbol,  the  Swastika  or 
mystic  cross,  which  was  typical  of  their  belief  in 
Swasti.  They  are  the  Tao-sse  of  the  Chinese; 
and  the  founder  of  the  doctrine  is  said  to  have 
flourished  between  b.c.  604  and  528.  The  Swas- 
tika sect  were  rationalists,  who  held  that  con- 
tentment or  peace  of  mind  were  the  only  objects 
worthy  of  attainment  in  this  life,  and  the  principles 
of  the  Swastika  were  received  by  the  bulk  of  the 
people  with  very  great  favour.  They  assumed 
the  name  of  Tirthautra  ^see  Fo-kwe-ki,  pp.  22, 28, 
and  Cosma^s  Tibetan  Grammar,  pp.  181,  192, 
the  old  name  of  Tirthakar  is  still  preserved  among 
the  Mongol  as  Ter),  or  pure-doers ;  but  by  the 
Buddhists  of  Tibet  they  are  said  to  have  been 


indecent  in  their  dress,  and  grossly  atheistical  in 
their  principles.  Their  Tibetan  name,  Musteg  or 
Finitimistfi,  is  significant  of  their  doctrine  of 
finite  existence;  but  they  are  more  generally 
known  as  the  Pon  or  Pon-po.  This  sect  pre- 
vailed throughout  Tibet  until  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, but  is  now  confined  to  the  farthest  parts  of 
the  most  eastern  province  of  Tibet.  The  name  of 
Pon  is  evidently  onlv  the  Sanskrit  Punya,  pure, — 
a  synonym  of  llrthakara.  Between  the  Swastika, 
who  promised  nothing  after  this  life,  and  the  Brah- 
mans,  who  offered  an  almost  endless  series  of  mortal 
existences,  people  of  strong  minds  and  deep 
thoughts  must  have  been  sadly  perplexed.  See  Tau. 

SWAT  oonsiste  of  a  long  valley,  running  down- 
wards, generally  in  a  south-westerly  direction, 
but  turning  half  round  from  east  to  west  as  it 
nears  the  &itifih  frontier,  from  which  it  is  separ- 
ated by  a  lofty  range.  It  is  difficult  of  access  to 
a  force  moving  from  British  territory.  The  Lundye 
or  Swat  river,  the  Suatos  of  the  Greek  geographers, 
Sanskrit  Suvastu,  a  river  in  PeSutwnr  dis- 
trict, Panjab,  rises  beyond  the  British  border, 
on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  nu)untainB  which 
divide  Panjakora  from  Swat  territory.  It  receives 
the  drainage  of  the  entire  Swat  valley;  enters 
Peshawiur  district  north  of  Michni,  and  finally 
joins  the  Kabul  river  at  Nisatha.  Swat,  Boneir, 
and  the  country  to  the  east  were  occupied  by 
that  part  of  the  Yusufzai  who  were  the  direct 
descendants  of  Yusuf ;  and  the  most  prominent  of 
their  sections  are  the  Abu  Khel,  the  Shamozax, 
the  Nikki  Khel,  the  Sibuzai,  and  the  Marazai« 
The  country  towards  the  north,  including  the 
Jalash  valley,  in  1878  was  under  the  chief  of  Der ; 
the  south-western  part  was  under  the  Khans  of 
Aladund,  and  the  south-eastern  or  Baizai  was 
nominally  under  the  Khans  of  Tbana,  a  large  town 
near  Sydu. 

The  lands  along  the  river  are  low  and  swampy, 
and  rice  is  the  principal  crop.  As  soldiers,  the 
Swati  rank  below  several  of  the  most  martial 
tribes;  the. damp  climate  has  enervated  them, 
and  in  physique  the^  cannot  compare  with  their 
brethren  the  iBuner  hiHmen. 

The  Torwal  tribe  are  highlanders,  inhabiting 
the  upper  part  of  the  Swat  valley.  They  have 
about  9000  adult  males,  and  they  speak  a  luaguage 
which  Raverty  calls  Kohistani.  Some  understand 
Pushtu.  The  Swati  and  the  neighbouring  tribes, 
Bunerwal,  Hyazai,  Malizai,  Yusufzai,  Mada  Khel, 
Husnzai,  for  about  56  years,  up  to  1879,  were 
under  the  influence  of  Atidul  Ghaf  ur,  the  Akhoond, 
who  avoided  quarrelling  with  the  British  when 
they  became  neighbours  by  their  annexation  of 
the  Panjab  in  1850.  He  was  born  1799  or  1800, 
and  died  about  1879. — MacGregor^  m.  p.  209; 
Raverty.    See  Yusufzai. 

SWATCH.  The  No-Ground  of  the  Hoogly  and 
Indus  rivers  are  two  deep  depressions  in  the  sea 
bottom.  That  of  the  iloogly,  between  Point 
Palmyras  and  Chittagong,  is  18  miles  from  land, 
in  lat.  21°  to  21""  22'  N.,  and  is  about  9  miles 
broad,  with  a  depth  of  50  to  150  fathoms.  That 
of  the  Indus  is  85  miles  W.  of  the  Seer  mouth. 
It  is  8  to  5  miles  broad,  and  about  50  fathoms 
deep.    No-Ground  also  in  Persian  Gulf. 

SWAYAM-BHUVA,  the  Hindu  Noah.  His 
wife  was  Satarupa. 

SWAYAMVARA  Sansk.  The  public  selec- 
tion of  9i  husband  by  a  princess  or  lady  of  nmk. 
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One  of  the  fayourite  incidents  in  the  ancient 
heroic  poems  of  the  Hindus  is  the'  rite  called 
Swayamvara,  or  the  choice  of  a  husband  by  a 
princess  from  an  assembly  of  suitors  met  from  all 
parts  to  take  their  chance  in  the  selection.  The 
heroes,  at  least  in  some  instances,  submit  them- 
selves in  silent  rivalry  to  inspection  as  she  ivalks 
along  their  line  to  select  from  the  throng  the 
favoured  suitor  by  presenting  him  vith  a  garland, 
or  a  cup  of  water,  or  some  such  token  of  regard. 
Arrian  represents  the  lady  as  acting  a  merely 
passive  part,  but  the  poems  and  the  very  name 
Swayamvara  (from  Swayam,  herself,  and  Vara, 
choosing)  show  that  she  had  an  active  share  in 
the  transaction.  In  the  Institutes  of  Menu  it  is 
said  ^ix.  90),  *  Three  years  let  a  damsel  wait, 
thongd  she  be  marriageable ;  but  after  that  time 
let  her  choose  for  herself  (vindeta)  a  bridegroom 
of  equal  rank ;  tf,  not  being  given  in  marriage,  she 
choose  her  bridegroom  (adhigachhed  yadi  swa- 
yam), neither  she  nor  the  youth  chosen  commit  any 
offence.'  The  scholiast  explains  it  of  the  so-called 
Swayamvara,  *  adhikaguna-varatable  samanajati- 
gunam  varam  swayam  vrinita.'  The  candidates 
for  the  hand  of  the  lady  were  invited  to  her 
father^s  house,  and,  after  previous  festivities  for 
some  days,  were  collected  in  a  hall,  round  which 
the  damsel  passed  and  selected  her  future  lord, 
by  throwing  a  garland  round  his  neck ;  the  mar- 
riage rite  was  then  celebrated  as  usual.  The 
cuirtom  is  the  subject  of  much  pleasing  poetic 
description  in  the  Mahabharata,  the  Naishadha, 
and  o&er  works.  A  translation  of  the  Swayam- 
vara of  Draupadi  from  the  former  is  published  in 
the  Calcutta  Quarterly  Magarine  for  September 
1825.  She  was  won  by  Arjuna.  Damayanti  chose 
Nala;  Tarvati  chose  Chandra  Sekara,  and  the 
piinceBS  of  Kanonj  threw  the  garland  over  an 
image  of  Prithi-rai.  In  the  Hero  and  the  Nymph 
by  Kalidasa  (Hini  Th.  i.  p.  226),  Pailava  de- 
scribes a  scene  in  which  Urvasi  played  Lakshmi ; 
Menaka  was  Yaruni.    The  latter  says — 

*  Lakshmi,  the  mighty  powers  that  role  the  spheres 
Are  all  assembled ;  at  the  head  appears 
The  blooming  Kesava.    Confess,  to  whom 
Inclines  your  heart  ? ' 

Damayanti  was  the  tried  and  ezemplaiy  wife  of 
Nala.  She  prayed  for  her  union  with  him,  having 
inquired  after  and  seen  him  in  her  apartments. 
Her  becoming  Swayamvara  again  was  simply  to 
make  NaJa,  from  whom  she  had  been  separated, 
know  where  she  was,  that  he  might  come  there 
and  be  reunited  to  her.  Of  the  Kshatriya  women, 
some  married  according  to  the  Brahma  mode,  and 
some  became  Swayamvara.  Aja  married  Indhu- 
mati,  who  was  Swavamvara.  His  son  Dasaratha 
had  the  daughter  of  Kosala  offered  to  him,  and 
he  married  her;  but  his  second  wife,  Eaikeyi, 
whom  he  won,  was  a  Swayamvara.  Janaka,  king 
of  Mithila,  made  his  daughter  Sita  Swayamvara. 
She  prayed  thi^  she  should  be  the  wife  of  Rama, 
who  bent  the  huge  bow,  and  was  the  successful 
competitor.  The  character  of  Sita  as  a  model 
wife  and  a  holy  woman  is  held  high.  When 
she  met  tiie  venerable  wife  of  Atri,  and  was 
highly  complimented,  she  said  that,  althou^  she 
was  devoted  to  Rama,  and  she  tried  her  utmost 
to  follow  him,  she  doubted  whether  her  soul 
mirrored  the  purity  of  his.  When  she  solicited 
permission  to  accompany  her  husband  into  banish- 
ment, she  said^* 


'  A  wife  must  share  her  husband's  fate : 
My  duty  is  to  follow  thee 
Wherever  thou  soest.    Apart  from  thee, 
I  would  not  dwell  in  heaven  itself. 
Thou  art  my  king,  my  g[uide, 
My  only  renige,  my  divinity.* 

After  the  death  of  Ravana,  when  she  appeared 
before  Rama,  and  when  he  cast  reflections  on  her 
chastity,  she  dashed  awa^  her  tears,  brought  on 
by  the  interview,  and,  rismg  from  the  dust  at  liis 
feet,  addressed  Lakshmana  as  follows :— '  Son  of 
Sumitra!  in  thine  eyes  I  see  pi^  and  trust  of 
me.  Build  me  a  funeral  pyre.  Brother,  since  I 
am  tainted  in  Rama's  sight,  'tis  time  I  should  die;' 
When  Draupadi  became  a  Swayamvara,  it  was 
proclaimed  tnat  whoever  would  bend  an  enormous 
bow,  and  by  it  shoot  five  arrows  simultaneously 
through  a  revolving  ring  into  a  target  beyond, 
would  win  her.  When  she  was  brought  to  the 
Sabha,  Dhristadurona  informed  her  of  the  names 
of  those  who  had  been  assembled.  After  the 
failure  of  several  princes,  Earna  rose,  when  Drau- 
padi publicly  said,  'I  will  not  marry  a  carpenter's 
son.*  -^^^npi^  i^)^)  tried,  succeeded,  and  won  the 
bride.  When  she  was  taken  to  Kunti,  the  latter 
said  to  her  sons,  *What  you  have  acquired 
should  be  your  common  property.'  What  emen- 
ates  from  a  mother  must  be  done.  The  propriety 
of  the  marriage  of  one  woman  to  five  men  was 
discussed  at  tiie  Draupada  raja's  palace,  where 
Kunti  was  present,  and  took  a  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion. Vyas  supported  Kunti,  and  sanctioned 
the  proposed  marriage.  It  app^ured  that  during 
the  vedic  times,  the  daughter  of  a  rishi  was 
married  to  Prachata  and  his  nine  brothers,  and 
another  woman  of  the  Gautama  line  was  the  wife 
of  a  hundred  riahis.  But  these  were  exceptioDs; 
they  are  not  alluded  to  in  the  Rig  Veda,  and  were 
quoted  to  legalize  the  marriage  of  Draupadi  with 
^e  five  Pandava. 

Kunti  was  brought  up  by  Kunti  Bhoja ;  while 
at  her  father's,  she  took  a  aeUght  in  entertaining 
guests.  She  became  a  Swsyamvara,  and  Pandu 
received  her  garland.  When  Draupadi  was 
married  to  her  sons,  she  addressed  her  as  follows : 
— '  Daughter !  be  thou  full  of  esteem  and  love  to 
thy  husbands,  as  Indrani  was  to  Indra,  Swaha  to 
Bibhasara,  Rohini  to  Chandra^  Damayanti  to  Nala, 
Bbadra  to  Baiswanara,  Arundhati  to  Vasishtha, 
and  Lakshmi  to  Karayan.  Be  thou  the  mother 
of  hereos.  Employ  thyself  with  thy  husbands  in 
religious  service,  and  thy  prosperi^  will  be  un- 
limited. 0  daughter,  employ  thy  time  in  looking 
after  the  guests,  visitors,  the  vmuous,  children, 
and  the  elders.  By  thee  the  rajas  of  the  principal 
cities  of  Kura  Jangala,  etc.,  will  be*  installedL' 
Kunti's  next  address  to  Draupadi  was  when  she 
was  about  to  proceed  with  her  husbands,  beggared 
by  the  game  at  dice,  to  pass  twelve  years  in  exile, 
and  one  year  in  (^sgnise.  Draupadi  is  described 
as  an  educated  lady,  and,  according  to  her  own 
account,  i^e  used  to  receive  instruction  from  a 
Brahman  teacher  while  Ob  the  lap  of  her  father. 
The  Bana  Purva  records  her  two  conversations, — 
one  with  Yudishthra,  on  forgiveness  and  the 
providence  of  Gk>d,  in  which  she  shows  great 
powers  of  observation ;  and  the  other  with  Sat* 
yabhama,  wife  of  Krishna,  who  came  to  her  while 
she  was  living  in  the  forest  with  her  husbands. 
The  subject  was,  on  the  best  way  of  making  the 
husband  attached  to  the  wife.  Draupadi  said 
that  she  conducted  herself  humUy,  serenely,  and 
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devotodly  to  her  hosbandB ;  she  daily  deaned  the 
houae,  utenBils,  cooked  and  offered  meak  at  the 
appointed  time.  While  at  Indiapraetha,  ahe  took 
care  of  Kunti,  saw  nameroiiB  Brahmana  and 
maidnierTaatB  fed  and  clothed;  she  also  looked 
after  the  aervanta,  cowherda,  and  ahepherda.  She 
took  care  of  the  treaeory,  and  gave  orders  on  all 
matters  conneOted  therewith.  She  performed  all 
her  dntiea  with  every  regard  to  tnith,  but  un- 
mindful of  her  personal  comfort  She  added,  The 
faithful  wife  cannot  attain  happineaa  unless  she 
practises  self -denial.  Do  what  I  have  told  you, 
and  before  strangers  remain  quiet,  but  true  to 
your  oonyictionsy  ayoiding  excitement  and  thonght- 
leasness,  and  making  those  your  friends  who  ore 
yirtuouB  and  devotM  to  their  huabanda.  When 
Jayodrata  seised  and  carried  her  away,  he  waa 
pursued  by  the  Pandava;  ahe  had  then  the 
generoiiiy  to  adyiae  him  to  Lay  down  hia  arma  and 
implore  foi^Teneaa.  —  Hindu  Theatre;  Calcutta 
Review^  No.  109,  pp.  89,  40 ;  Calcutta  Quarterly 
AJoffoxine,  September  1825. 

8  wEEPEkS.  In  Northern  India  the  Muham- 
madan  aweepers  are  called  bhangi,  lal-begi,  khak- 
lob,  halal-khor,  and  mehtar,  meaning  aweeper, 
lawful-eater,  and  prince.  In  the  aouth  of  India, 
the  Tillage  Toti  ia  uaually  a  aweeper. 

SWEET  POTATO,  the  Batataa  edulia,  haa  a 
aweet-taated  nutritioua  root,  of  which  there  are 
two  aorta,  red  and  white.  The  tubera  are  long, 
and,  when  boiled  or  roaated,  very  wholeaome. 
They  are  aown  preciaely  in  the  aame  manner  as  a 
potato,  after  the  hot  aeaaon,  and  are  fit  to  be 
taken  up  in  six  montha.  The  aweet  potato  of 
Fondicherry  are  the  edible  tubera  of  Dioecorea 
purpmrea. — Riddell, 

SWETA  KETIJ,  a  aage  mentioned  in  the 
Mahabharata,  who  denounced^  the  practice  of 
married  women  conaorting  with  other  men. — 
Doweon, 

SWETAMBARA,  or  white  -  robed,  a  Jaina  aect. 
Another  Jain  aect  ia  the  Digambara. 

SWETATA  -  PATRA.  Sansk.  The  white 
canopy,  one  of  the  inaiffnia  of  royalty  of  the 
Ghalukya  race  whilst  r^g  at  Kalian,  in  the 
Dekhan. 

SWIETENIA  CHLOROXTLON.    BMch. 
Ofaloroxylon  Swietenia,  D.  C 


Satin-wood,  .  .  Eko. 
Dhoura, ....  Hikd. 
Borate,  Borooh,  .  SiNOB. 


Mal-bnrate,  .  .  Singh. 
KodowahDonh,  .  Tam. 
BiUuga,Billakana,    TXL. 


Thia  cabinet  wood  ia  well  known  for  ita  gloeay 
yellow  ahadea.  The  tree  growa  in  the  Peninaula 
of  India,  at  Gk>kak,  on  aandatone  hilla,.and  on  the 
Alleh-BeUa  Hilla,  alao  in  Ceylon,  and  ia  recognised 
to  be  of  two  kinda  there, — the  ordinary  aatin- 
wood,  which  ia  uaed  for  oil-preaaea,  wag^n 
wheeUi,  buUock  carta,  bridges,  cog-wheels,  build- 
ings, andfumitnres ;  and  the  flowered  satin-lustred 
samples  of  the  aame  wood,  which  ia  uaed  for 
pictnre-framea,  furniture,  backa  of  hair-bruahea, 
cabinet-work,  and  next  to  calamander  ia  the  moat 
Taluable  of  the  Ceylon  woods.  It  ia  bard,  weigha 
56  or  67  Iba.  to  the  cubic  foot,  and  ia  auppoaed 
to  laat  about  80  yeara.  It  ooeurs  in  the  Noraiem 
Oirean.  Very  fine  aatin-wood  grew  at  Kutapatti 
in  the  Tengriootta  taluk  of  Salem,  but  Dr. 
CIcttfaom  aappoeea  that  a  good  deal  of  the  oldeat 
and  beat  waa  destroyed  by  the  railway  conteactors. 
It  ia  uaed  in  the  Madias  Preaidenoy  for  the  nayea 
of  gun-carriage  wheda,  and  ia  the  beat  auited  of 


all  the  Madras  woods  for  fuses.  In  beauty  and 
lustre  the  flowered  samples  riyal  the  bird^-eye 
maple  of  America.  In  England  the  best  yariety  of 
the  wood  is  the  West  Indian,  imported  from  St. 
Domingo  in  square  logs  and  planks  from  9  to  20 
inches  wide;  the  next  in  quality  ia  the  East 
Indian,  shipped  from  Singapore  and  Bombay  in 
round  logs  from  9  to  30  mches  in  diameter; 
and  the  most  inferior  is  from  New  Proyidence,  in 
sticks  from  d^  to  10  inches  square.  The  wood  is 
close,  not  so  hard  as  boxwood,  but  omewhat  like 
it  in  colour,  or  rather  more  oranfte ;  some  pieces 
are  yery  beautifully  mottled  and  curled.  It  is 
now  principally  used  for  brushes,  and  somewhat 
for  turning ;  the  finest  kinda  are  cut  into  yeneera, 
which  are  then  expenaiye.  The  Naaaau  wood  ia 
generally  uaed  for  bruahes.  The  wood  haa  an 
agreeable  aoent,  and  ia  aometimea  called  yellow 
Sanders.  The  price  in  the  Madias  Presidency 
is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  teak  and  blackwood. 
— Roxb. ;  Tredgold ;  Dr,  CUghorrCe  Cims,  Rep,  p. 
16,  for  1860 ;  M,E.J,R ;  L,RJ.R 

SWIFT,  a  name  applied  to  species  of  Acan- 
thylis,  Cypselua,  Collocalia,  and  Dendrochelidon. 
Cypselus  affin'is  builds  in  aodetiea  among  ruined 
palacea  and  domea.  Ita  neat  ia  made  of  clay, 
mtermingled  with  feathers  and  grass.  In  haunts 
and  habits  it  much  resembles  the  European  blade 
swift.    See  Birds,  p.  874. 

SWINE,  the  hog  family.  The  Jews  and 
Egyptians  were  alike  in  refusing  to  eat  the  fleah 
of  awine,  except  that  the  Egyptiaua,  who  reared 
thoae  unclean  animala  to  aamfice  to  laia  and 
Osiris,  indulged  themselves  in  eating  pork  once  a 
month,  on  the  day  of  the  full  moon.  The  Jews 
and  the  Muhammadans  throughout  nearly  aU  the 
world  still  abstain  from  thia  kind  of  flesh.  See 
Sus. 

SWINHOE,  ROBERT,  ob.  1877,  H.M.  British 
Consul,  China,  author  of  Catalogue  of  the 
Mammals  and  Birds  of  S.  China,  Formosa,  and 
Islands,  in  Fr.  Zo.  So.,  1870  and  1871. 

SWORD. 


Sayf, Abab. 

Bpe, Fb. 

Taiwan  Nimoha,  .  HuffD. 
Dha  Khanda,   .    . 

Swords  of  £.  and  S. 


*» 


Spada,     •  .    It. 

Bspada,   .    . '  .    .  .  Sp, 

Eatti, Tam. 

KiUj, TUBK. 

are  of  yarioua  ahapea  and 
namea. 

In  the  Panjab,  a  metal  alloy  known  aa  aakela 
ia  uaed  for  the  manufacture  of  sworda,  etc., 
conaiating  of  cast-iron,  aabat  and  kheri  iron,  and 
foulad  or  ateel,  welded  together.  Occasionally,  in 
Jammu,  a  amall  quantity  of  ailyer  and  aometaunea 
tin  ia  beaten  into  and  welded  with  the  fineat  aword 
bladea  for  the  aake  of  texture  and  poliah. 

In  Isfahan,  aword-cuttlera  formeriy  enjoyed  great 
celebnty,  and  numbers  of  swords  are  still  manu- 
factured there.  The  beat  blades  are  all  made  of 
Inchan  steel,  imported  into  Isfahan  in  the  form  of 
small  round  cakes,  which  cost  about  two  tomans 
each.  Old  Persian  swords  fetch  yeiy  high  prices 
all  over  the  east ;  for  they  cannot  now-a-daya 
£abricate  blades  equal  to  those  of  f ormw  ages. 
When  the  blade  has  been  hammered  out  of  the 
koor  or  cake  of  Indian  ateel,  it  ia  put  in  the 
furnace,  and  kept  there  all  night,  aubjeoted  to  the 
action  of  a  low  fire.  In  the  morning  it  ia  taken 
out,  smoothed  and  filed  into  abi^,  and  then 
heated  red-hot,  and  immersed  for  a  few  moments 
in  a  trough  filled  witii   castor-oil.    It  ia  next 
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polished,  abarpened,  and  the  hilt  and  eoabbard 
fitted  to  it ;  and  the  last  thing  done  is  to  bring  out 
the  jowhar  or  damask  pattern.  For  this  purpose 
the  Dlade  is  perfectly  cleansed  from  oil  or  grease, 
and  a  yellow  kind  of  stone  is  ground  to  powder, 
mixed  with  hot  water  in  a  cup,  which  must  be  of 
diina  or  glass,  not  metal,  and  the  solution  laid  on 
over  the  blade  with  a  piece  of  cotton  two  or  three 
times.  This  brings  out  the  black  jowhar  perfectly. 
The  BoablMirds  of  Persian  swords  are  all  made  of 
thin  laminsd  of  wood  joined  together  and  covered 
with  black  leather,  with  a  sort  of  pattern  stamped 
on  the  outside. 

The  Bikanir  people  work  well  in  iron,  and  have 
shops  at  the  capital  and  all  the  large  towns  for 
the  manufacture  of  sword-blades,  mat-chlocks, 
daggers,  iron  lances,  etc.  The  sword-handles, 
which  often  are  inlaid  with  varieeated  steel  or 
bomished,  are  in  high  request,  and  exported  to 
various  parts  of  India. 

In  Cuich,  an  inch  bar  of  iine  English  or  Swedish 
steel  is  forged  into  plates  7  inches  long,  1  broad, 
and  one-sixth  thick.  Similar  bars  of  fine  spot 
iron  are  pMpared  in  the  same  manner.  These  are 
smeared  with  a  paste  of  borax  dissolved  in  water, 
and  laid  in  piles  of  twelve — ^nine  of  steel  to  three 
of  iron,  or  three  to  one  alternately.  Each  pile  is 
wrapped  round  with  rag  thickly  plastered  with 
mua  made  of  a  loamy  earth ;  then  heated,  welded, 
and  drawn  out  to  a  bar  one  inch  and  one-eighth 
broad  and  one-third  of  an  inch  thick ;  this  is  bent 
zigtag  three  or  four  times,  is  again  welded  and 
dniwn  out  to  half  an  inch  thick,  and  during  the 
heat  borax  is  frequently  dropped  on  the  metal 
while  in  the  fire.  Two  of  these  bars  are  next 
welded  into  one,  and  when  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  inches  long  it  ip  bent  into  the  form  of  a 
loop  or  staple.  In  the  middle  of  this  a  piece  of 
fine-grained  file  is  inserted  of  the  same  width  and 
nearfy  as  thick.  All  is  then  welded  together,  and 
the  blade  is  formed.  To  temper  the  blade,  an 
earthen  pot  twelve  inches  wide  and  six  deep  is 
notched  on  the  edges  (the  notches  being  opposite 
each  other)  with  a  file  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
,deep,  and  is  then  filled  nearly  up  to  .the  notches 
with  water.  Oil  is  then  poured  on  the  surface. 
The  blade  being  heated  equally  to-  a  light  red,  is 
removed  from  ^efire,  and  the  point,  entered  into 
a  notch  on  one  edge,  is  passed  to  the  opposite 
one,  keeping  the  edge  from  a  quarter  to  half  an 
inch  in  the  oiL  It  is'  drawn  backwards  and  for- 
wards rather  slowly,  till  the  hissing  ceases  and  the 
rest  of  the  blade  above  the  fluid  has  become 
black.  A  jug  of  water  without  oil  is  then  poured 
along  the  blade  from  heel  to  point.  In  order  to 
take  out  tiie  warp  produced  by  tempering,  the 
blade,  when  nearly  cold,  is  passed  over  the  fire 
three  or  four  times,  then,  being  brought  to  the 
ani^,  it  is  set  straight  by  striking  it  regularly  but 
moderatdy  with  a  hammer;  by  this  means  a 
Damascus  curved  blade  may  be  brought  nearly 
straight 

Cutting  swords  in  Asia  are  made  with  a  hilt  so 
smsll  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  a  European 
hand  to  use  them  in  the  manner  of  cutting  wnioh 
is  common  with  Europeans.  In  cutting,  an 
oriental  does  not  straighten  his  arm  at  the  elbow. 
The  handle  is  purposely  made.small  and  confined, 
in  order  that  the  swordsman  may  not  be  forced 
to  straighten  his  arm,  but  draw  the  cut  as  he 
delivers  it    Mr.  Vigne,  when  at  Teheran,  had 


seen  a  sheep  laid  in  two  at  one  stroke ;  and 
Suliman  Mina,  one  of  the  numerous  sons  of  ike 
late  Futteh  Ali  Shah,  king  of  Persia,  had  been 
known  to  cut  a  donkey  in  half  at  one  sweep  d 
his  sword.  Thirty-eight  of  the  swords  of  the 
Asiatic  races  were  described  by  Mr.  Egoton  in 
1880  in  a  Handbook  of  Indian  Anna  The 
worship  of  the  sword  (asi)  may  divide  with  that 
of  the  horse  (aswa)  the  honour  of  giving  a  name 
to  the  continent  of  Asia.  It  prevailed  amongst 
the  Scytiiic  Get»,  and  is  described  exactly  by 
Herodotus.  To  Dacia  and  Thrace  it  was  carried 
by  Getic  colonies  from  the  Jaxartes,  and  fostered 
by  tihese  lovers  of  liberty  when  their  hordes  over- 
ran Europe.  The  worship  of  the  sword  in  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens  by  the  Getic  Atila,  with  all 
the  accompaniments  of  pomp  and  place,  forms  an 
admirable  episode  in  uie  history  of  the  dedtne 
and  fall  of  Rome ;  and  had  Gibbon  witnessed  the 
worship  of  the  double-edffed  sword  (khanda)  by 
the  prince  of  Mewar  and  all  his  chivalry,  he  might 
even  have  embellished  his  animated  account  of 
the  adoration  of  the  scimitar,  the  symlxd  of 
Mars.  The  devotion  of  the  Rajput  is  still  paid 
to  his  arms  as  to  his  horse.  He  swears  by  the 
steel,  and  prostrates  himself  before  his  ddensive 
bucUer,  his  lance,  his  sword,  or  his  dagger.  The 
sword  is  an  object  of  veneration  or  wonhip  among 
the  Govind  Sikhs,  as  it  was  amongst  the  Getes, 
the  Scythian  ancestors  of  the  Jats,  from  whom 
the  Sikhs  are  descended.  Tir-Singh,  the  enchanted 
sword  of  Angantyr,  means  Tir,  water,  and  Sing,  a 
lion,  t.^.  in  water  or  spirit  like  a  lion. — Totft 
Rajasthan,  ii.  p.  204 ;  Royle's  ArU^  eic,^  ofJndia^ 
p.  460 ;  Bohde,  MSS, ;  History  of  the  Pemjab,  i 
p.  106 ;  Egerton. 

SYAMA.  Hind.  Oplismenus  frumentaoens, 
used  in  Bengal  during  the  rains  as  fodder  grass. 

SYAMANTAKA,  in  Hindu  mythology,  a  gesi 
of  great  brilliancy,  given  by  Suiya,  the  son,  to 
Satnijita,  a  source  of  good,  of  prosperity,  and 
happiness  to  the  virtuous  wearer,  but  deadly  to  a 
wicked  one. 

STCEE  SILVER,  sUver  in  the  fonn  of  ingots, 
of  various  weights.  The  purest  quality  has  97  to 
99  pure  silver. — Simmondt^  Diet, 

dYHADRI,  a  range  of  mountains  oontinoing 
down  from  the  S.W.  end  of  the  Aravalli  to  the 
Western  Ghats  of  India.  The  name  is  now,  how- 
ever, applied  by  geographers  to  the  entire  ranffe  of 
the  Western  Ghats,  called  by  the  natives  Syhadri  in 
its  N.  part,  and  Sukheit  in  its  S.  part,  Malabar 
coast  Length,  about  800  miles;  from  about 
lat  21**  15'  N.,  long.  73**  45'  and  74^  40*  B., 
they  terminate  almost  precipitously,  forming  the 
N.  side  of  the  gap  of  Palgaatchenj.  Average 
heifi^t,  4000  feet  About  bit  21**  N.,  2000  feet ; 
Mifabaleshwar,  lat.  18"*  N.,  long.  73**  40'  £.,  4700 
feet ;  Pnrandhar,  4472  feet;  Siuf^ur,  4162  feet; 
Hurrichundurghur,  8894  feet;  about  lat  15**  N.^ 
1000  feet,  towards  Cooig ;  Bonaason  Hill,  7000 
feet;  Tandianmole,  5781  feet;  Papagiri,  5682 
feet  Seaward  face,  though  abrupt,  is  not  pre* 
dpitous,  but  consists  of  a  series  of  terraces  or 
steps.  Chasms  or  breaks  in  the  range  give  aoceas 
to  the  pAateanx,  and  are  denominated  ghats  or 
passes,  a  name  which  has  beoome  senerally 
aralkKl  to  the  range  itselL  Scenery  dMiglitfiil 
and  gnmd,  displaying  stupendoas  scarps,  fearful 
chasms,  numerous  waterfalls,  deme  lorate,  and 
perennial  verdure. 
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8YKES,  GoLOKEL  WILUAM  H.,  Bombay 
anny,  was  StatiBtioal  Reporter  for  the  Dekhan 
liom  1821  to  1834;  from  1840,  one  of  the 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company;  a  dis- 
tinguished zoologist,  meteorologist,  geologist, 
antiquary,  and  statist.  He  has  written  so  much 
on  eadi  of  so  many  subjects,  that  his  papers  are 
classed  below. 

Meteorology, — Mean  Temperature  of  India  at 
Various  EleTations,  Rep.  Brit.  Ann.,  1834,-  iiL  p. 
567.  On  the  Measurement  of  Heights  by  the 
Thennometer,  ibid.,  1835,  iii.  p.  25 ;  Lend.  Geo. 
Trans. ;  Bom.  Geo.  Trans.,  1839  ;  Jackson's  What 
to  Observe,  etc.  On  the  Remarkable  Di£ferenoe 
betwixt  the  Fall  of  Rain  at  Mahabaleswar  and 
that  at  Bombay  and  at  Poona,  ibid.,  1839,  yL  p. 
16.  On  the  Meteorology  of  the  Province  of 
Goorg,  in  the  Western  Ghats,  ibid.,  1842,  zi.  p. 
22.  On  the  Fall  of  Rain  on  the  Coast  of  Travan- 
core  and  Table-land  of  Uttri  MuUi,  ibid.,  1846. 
On  the  Fall  of  lUin  on  the  Table-land  of  Uttri 
Mulli,  Travancore,  1846,  ibid.,  1848,  p.  39.  On 
a  Remarkable  Storm  at  Bombay,  6th  April  1847, 
ibid.  On  Indian  Hail^stonns,  ibid.,  1850,  p.  48. 
On  the  Atmospheric  Tides  in  the  Dekhan,  Phil. 
Trans.,  1840.  On  the  Meteorological  Observations 
in  India,  Phil  Trans.,  1850. 

Zoo%i7.— Geographical  Range  of  certain  Birds 
common  to  various  parts  of  the  World,  chiefly  to 
India,  Rep.  Brit.  Ass.,  1835,  iii.  p.  69.  Fishes  of 
the  Bekhan,  Trans.  Lond.  Zool.  Soc.,  1838. 
Catalogue  of  the  Mammalia  of  the  Dekhan,  Zool. 
Trans.,  1831,  republished,  Bl.  As.  Trans.,  1832,  i. 
Birds  of  the  Dd^han,  Zool.  Trans.,  1832,  repub- 
lished, BL  As.  Trans.,  1834,  iii.  Quails  and 
Hemipoda  of  India,  Lond.  i.  4to. 

Statistics. — Wages  of  Labourers  in  the  Dekhan, 
Rep.  Brit.  Ass.,  1835,  iii.  p.  118.  Special  Report 
on  the  Statistics  of  the  Dekhan,  its  Extent  and 
Physical  Circumstances ;  Geology,  Ghats,  Escarp- 
ments, Climate,  Botany,  Zo<3ogy,  Antiquities, 
Population,  Education,  Irrigation,  Mountains, 
etc.  (See  Dekhan),  Rep^  Brit.  Ass.,  1837,  vi.  On 
the  Morality  of  Calcutta,  ibid.,  1844,  ziii.  p.  88. 
On  the  Statistics  of  Hospitals  for  the  Insane  in 
Bengal,  ibid.,  p.  89.  Statistics  of  Civil  Justice 
in  India  for  Four  Years,  from  1841  to  1844, 
ibid.,  1846,  p.  94.  Of  Chajritable  Dispensaries  in, 
ibid.,  p.  96.  Statistics  of  the  Agra  Government 
or  N.W.  Provinces,  ibid.,  1847.  Statistics  of 
GivU  Justice  in  Bengal  to  which  Government  is  a 
Party,  ibid.,  1848,  p.  116.  Contributions  to  the 
Statistics  of  Sugar  produced  in  India,  ibid.,  1849, 
p.  108.  Statistics  of  Civil  and  Criminal  Justice 
under  the  Bengal  Government  for  the  Years  1844, 

1847,  1849,  Rep.  Brit  Ass.,  1836,  v.  Statistics 
of  the  Educational  Institutions  of  India,  1858, 
8vo.  On  the  Fruits  of  the  Dekhan — Twenty-one 
Kinds  of  Ordinary  Wild  Fruits,  Importance  of 
Communication  for  the  Introduction  of  Plants  of 
India  (Rudiments  of  Indian  Exhibition  of  1853, 
Bombay  Economic  Museum,  Sir  A.  Johnstone 
on,  in  Lond.  As.  Trans. ;  Dr.  Buist  on. 
Bom.  Geo.  Trans.,  1848).  On  the  Dutch  Pos- 
sesaionB   <rf   the  East   Indies,  Rep.  Brit.  Ass., 

1848,  p.  112.  Prices  of  Cereaba  and  other 
Edibles  in  England  and  India  compajed.  Rep. 
Brit.  Ass.,  1847.  Ifortality  in  the  Jails  of  the 
Twenty-four  Parganas,  Calcutta,  Rep.  Stat 
Survey  of  India,  1841.  Catalogue  of  Chinese 
Buddhist  Works,    Lond.    As.    IVans.     On  the 


Land  Tenures  of  the  Dekhan,  ibid.,  1884,  ii.  pp« 
205*233  ;  1836,  iii.  pp.  350-376.  On  the  State  of 
India  before  the  Muhammadan  Invasion,  founded 
on  the  Travels  of  Fa  Hian,  ibid.,  1836,  vi.  p. 
248.  On  the  Proprietary  Right  of  the  Soil 
vested  in  the  Subject,  not  the  Sovereign,  in 
India,  ibid.,  1836,  vL  p.  246.  Same  subject  as 
Land  Tenures  of  the  Dekhan.  Mortality  and 
Chief  Diseases  of  Troops  under  the  Madrsa 
Government  in  1851  compared  with  that  in  1842, 
1846,  and  1849,  Jl.  of  Lond.  Stat  Soc.,  1851. 
On  Expenditure  of  the  Government  of  India  on 
Public  Works,  ibid.,  1850. 

Geology  of  a  Portion  of  the  Dekhan,  Lond. 
Geol.  Trans,  iv.  Second  Series,  4to.  On  a  Fossil 
Fish  from  the  Table-land  of  the  Dekhan,  Lend. 
Geol.  Trans.,  1851,  vii 

In  1832,  a  Catalogue  of  Birds,  collected  by 
Colonel  Sykes  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  was 
published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London.  In  this  were  enumerated  226 
species,  of  which  above  40  were  described  for  the 
first  time.  This  catalogue  was  undoubtedly  the 
most  valuable  enmneration  of  the  birds  of  India 
published,  and  contains  descriptions,  with  many 
highly  interesting  observations  on  the  habits, 
food,  and  structure  of  many  of  the  species.  Of 
those  enumerated  by  Colonel  Sykes,  there  were 
about  9  or  10  which  Dr.  Jerdon,  when  writing  in 
1839,  had  not  observed,  most  of  which  are  pro- 
bably pecQliar  to  the  more  northern  portion  of 
the  range  of  ghats  and  neighbouring  t^bl,e-land. 
He  wrote  ajjso  Notes  on  the  Religious,  Moral,  and 
Political  State  of  Ancient  India,  London  1841 ; 
Statistics  of  the  Educational  Institutions  of  the 
East  India  Company ;  on  the  Increase  of  Wealth 
and  Expenditure  in  the  various  Classes  of  Society 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  London  1837. — Buist's 
Cat. ;  H,  et  T. 

SYLHET,  in  lat  24*  50'  22"  N.,  long.  91**  54' 
40"  E.,  a  town  in  Assam,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Surma,  with  a  population  of  16,846.  It  gives  its 
name  to  a  revenue  district  of  5440  square  miles,  in 
which  is  a  population  of  1,719,539.  The  territory 
of  the  raja  of  Jaintia  was  confiscated  in  1835,  in 
consequence  of  his  complicity  in  the  forcible 
seizure  of  certain  British  subjects,  who  were  bar- 
barously sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  Kali.  In  the 
south  of  the  district,  eight  low  ranges  of  hills  run 
out  into  the  plain,  being  spurs  of  tiie  Tiperah 
mountains.  The  highest  is  about  1500  feet  above 
sea-level.  The  frontier  hill  tribes  are  represented 
by  5715  Manipuris,  3108  Tiperahs,  2755  Khassyas, 
2505  Kulis  or  Looehais,  and  1188  Hajangs.  Among 
the  Hindus  are  the  Kaibartta,  134,523,  and  the 
Chendal,  117,457 ;  Kayasthas  or  clerks,  90,042 ; 
Sunris,  29,095.  The  majority  of  the  Hindus  be- 
long to  the  Vaishnava  sect  These  are  perhaps  to 
be  regarded  as  the  professed  adherents  of  the 
Kisari-bhajan  sect,  identical  with  the  Karta- 
bhajas  of  Bengal.  There  are  several  frequented 
places  of  Hindu  pilgrimage  in  the  distnct,  in- 
cluding two  temples  in  the  territory  of  Jaintia, 
where  human  sacrifices  used  to  be. offered  up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century. — Imp.  Gaz, 

SYMPHYTUM  ASPERRIMUM,  the  Caucasian 
prickly  comfrey,  was  introduced  into  Britain  in 
1790.    It  is  a  useful  forage  plant 

SYMPLOCOS  (from  ^^rXoxn,  a  knitting  to- 
gether), a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order   Styraces^.     Wight^    'm   Icones,  gives  S. 
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foliofia,  Gardneriana,  microphylla,  monantha, 
nerrosa,  obtiua,  pendnla,  pulchra,  xacemosa. 
Tbunberg  giyes  as  plants  of  Japan,  S.  Japonica, 
prunifolia,  myrtacea,  landfoliiay  leptOBtachTB, 
theopbraatefolia.  In  Burma  there  are  three  un- 
determined species.  One  named  Kain-tha-pho- 
gee,  BuRM.,  is  a  tree  of  Tavoy,  where  its  timber  is 
used  ip  b<Mtt-buildiDg.  A  few  of  the  peonle  of 
I^mptengf  in  Sikkim,  find  employment  in  arying 
the  leares  of  a  shrub,  one  of  the  genus  Symplooos, 
for  the  Tibet  market,  which  are  used  as  a  yellow 
dye.  The  leaves  of  S.  cratsegioides  are  said  to 
hare  astringent  properties.  S.  paniculata,  the 
Lodh  of  Hindustan,  grows  in  the  Sutlej  valley  be- 
tween Bampur  and  Sangoam  at  an  elevation  of 
7000  to  9000  feet,  and  is  used  in  dyeing.  S. 
pulcha,  on  the  Neilgherries,  has  hairy  leaves  and 
snow-white  flowers.  S.  ramosissima,  WaUich,  of 
the  Himalaya  up  to  7500  feet.  The  yeUow  silk- 
worm feeds  on  its  leaves. — Hooker's  Him.  Jour.  iL 
p.  41. 

SYMPLOOOS  GARDNERIANA,  W.  /c,  is  a 
large  and  very  beautiful  tree  when  in  flower,  and 
decidedly  the  finest  of  the  numerous  species  of 
the  genus.  It  grows  on  the  Animallays  at  6000 
feet  elevation,  and  also  in  different  parts  of  the 
Travanoore  and  TinneTelly  mountains  and  eleva- 
tions as  low  as  4500  feet.  Dr.  Wight  found  it  on 
the  Neilgherries ;  Uie  leaves  turn  yellow  in  drying, 
and  they  yield  a  dye. — Beddome, 

SYMPLOCOS  RAOEMOSA.    Roxb. 


Loddnga,  .  . 
Eira  lodduga. 


Tbl. 


Lodh,  .  .  Bkno.,  Hind. 
Hoonk, .  •  •  •  MahB. 
Savnra,  Lodhza,      Sansk. 

This  small  tree,  from  10  to  12  feet  high,  and 
with  a  trunk  about  20  inches  in  circumference,  is 
a  native  of  Nepal  and  Kamaon,  of  Bardwan  and 
Midsapur  in  Bengal;  grows  also  in  the  Kotah 
jungles,  also  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  in  iungles 
of'  the  hiffhest  ghats.  Wood  small,  white  or 
yellowish,  nard  and  durable,  suitable  for  turnery. 
It  is  strong  and  compact,  and  might  be  used  for 
cabinet  as  well  as  for  other  purposes.  The  bark 
of  the  root  is  sold  at  four  seers  the  rupee,  and  is 
largely  used  for  dyeing  red.  It  is  also  used  in 
medicine,  being  consid^ed  heating  and  promotive 
of  the  secretions.  It  is  used  also  in  the  mesalihs 
for  ifcJi'^'M^la^  The  bark  furnishes  one  of  the  red 
powders,  known  as  'abir,'  scattered  by  Hindus 
the  festival  of  the  holi.  —  Tkomon;   Roxb,; 
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Voigt ;  Gen.  Med.  Top. 

SYN,  a  respectful  appellation  of  a  fakir,  also 
called  shah  and  sultan. 

SYNAGOGUE  is  the  name  given  to  the  re- 
ligious buildings  of  the  Jews.  Speaking  of  Jewish 
customs,  Jesus  says  they  love  to  pray  standing  in 
the  synagogues,  and  in  the  comers  of  the  streets. 
Both  Hindus  and  Muhammadans  offer  their  devo- 
tions in  the  most  public  places,  such  as  at  the 
landing-places  of  rivers,  in  the  public  streets,  and 
on  the  roofs  of  boats,  without  the  least  effort  at 
privacy. 

SYNDESMIS  TAVOYANA.     Wallieh. 
Ka-ibft  khy»,  .    .  Bubm.  |  Tavoy  red-wood,    .    Bno. 

A  very  large  tree  of  British  Burma,  and  in 
great  abundance  in  the  islands  on  the  coast  and 
near  Monlmein.  The  wood  makes  handsome 
furniture,  and  is  used  for  building,  boxes,  etc. 
It  is  ocoasionaUy  beautifully  variegated,  and 
well  adapted  for  furniture  and  ornamental  pur- 


mud,  it  turns  jet-black  and  looks  like  ebony.  The 
large  cylindrical  knobs,  one.  or  two  in^es  in 
diametcor,  so  often  noticed  in  the  ears  of  Karen 
women  at  Tavoy,  are  made  of  this  wood  after  the 
colour  has  becni  changed.  It  is  a  valuable  dye* 
wood  both  for  black  and  red,  but  more  ewpecaaHy 
for  orange.  The  colours  imparted  to  oUl  with 
different  mordants  are  as  follow : — 

Muriate  of  Un — ^Three  shades  of  orange,  Ytarjing 
with  the  temperature  of  the  bath  and  the  time  of 
immersion. 

Acetate  of  alumina  —  Two  shades  of  flame 
colour. 

Acetate  of  iron — ^Two  shades  of  drab. 

Ditto,  with  a  weak  decoction  of  galls — ^A  fine 
black,  two  shades. 

Mixed  loith  manjit^  a  varietf  of  red  and  {onks 
are  obtained,  but  not  perhaps  equal  in  intmsity 
to  those  of  the  manjit  done. 

Mr.  Mason  imagines  that  the  Mergui  red- wood 
is  identical  with  the  Tavoy  red-wo<Kl,  Syndeamis 
Tavoyana. — Mason, 

SYNGNATHIDiS:,  a  family  of  fishes,  d  the 
order  LophobranchiL  This  order  may  be  thus 
shown : — 

Obdxbv.  Lophobianohii. 

Fam.  1.  Solenostomids. 
3  species  of  Sole&oitom». 

Fam.  2.  Syngnathida,  Pipe  Fiahef. 

First  Group.  Syngnathina. 
2  Siphonoatoma,  3  lohthyocampus,  1  Uroeampiu,  1 
Leptoichthys,  2  Stigmatopbora,  1  Protooampus,  53  Syn- 
gnathuB,  1  rfannooampoi,  23  Doryichthyi,  3  Oalonotiu 
9  Neroplus. 

Second  Group.  Hippooampina,  Sca-HoiMi. 
1  GastrotokeQi,  .3  Phyllopteiyx,  25  Hippooampos,  3 
SolenognathuB,  2  Aoentronnra. 

Third  Group.  Pegasids,  "Winged  Horaes. 

According  to  some  authors,  the  pipe  fishes,  the 
sea-horses,  and- the  winged  sea-horses  are  aswignwl 
to  distinct  families,  vis. — 

Syngnathidas,  Pipe  Fishes-^Body  prolonged, 
slender,  linear,  or  angnlated ;  snout  greatly  pro- 
longed, cylindrical;  mouth  terminid,  vertieaL 
Ventral  fins  absent;  caudal  fin  wanting  in 
some. 

Hippocampide,  Sea-Horses. — ^Head  and  body 
compressed ;  snout  narrow,  tabular ;  mouth  ter- 
minaL  Pectorals  smaU;  dorsal  si^^;  candal 
fin  wanting. 

P^gasidfls,  Winged  Sea-Horses. — ^Body  bioad, 
deprened;  snout  suddenly  contracted,  nanow, 
somewhat  protractile;  mouth  terminal,  beneath. 
Pectorals  generally  largo;  caudal  fin  amalL 
They  all  agree  in  having  the  endo  -  skeletoD 
partially  o«ified;  exo-s£eleton  ganoid;  gills 
tufted  (hence  the  group  is  named  Ix^hofaran^ia), 
in  the  opercular  aptttore  being  small,  and  the 
swimming-bladdflr  without  an  a^-duet. 

Syngnathus  genus  has  the  body  elongated, 
slender,  covered  with  a  aeries  ol  indurated  plates 
arranged  hi  parallel  lines.  Head  long;  botii 
jaws  prodttoea,  united,  tabular.  No  Tenfarsl 
fins. 

Hippocampus  has  its  jaws  united  and  tobolar, 
the  mouth  plaoed  at  ue  end.  The  body  oooi- 
pressed,  short,  and  deep.  The  whole  length  of 
the  body  and  tail  divided  by  loogitiidiiial  and 
transverse  ridges,  wiUi  tabtnmlsr  pointa  at  tlM 
aufllfis  of  intersection :  both  eeieB  nave  peetoial 
and  dorsal  fins ;  tha  lemalea  only  hare  an  anal 


posea.    Whan  the  wood  la  steeped  in  femginoos  I  fin ;  neither  has  ventnl  or  caudal  fins.    Hippo- 
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campus  bTeyirostriB,  the  sea-hone,  or  short-nosed 
hippocampus^  habits  are  very  singular. 

Id  certain  of  the  species  of  Syngnathus  or  pipe 
fishes,  the  males  are  furnished  with  an  elongated 
pouch  under  the  tail,  and  in  S.  acus  the  roe  is 
transferred  from  the  belly  of  the  female  to  the 
pouch  of  the  male.  The  Hippocampi  or  sea- 
horses while  swinmiing  maintain  an  erect  position, 
but  grasp  with  the  tail  whatever  weeds  or  other 
objects  meet  it  in  the  water,  and,  when  fixed,  the 
ammal  intently  watches  for  and  darts  on  prey 
with  great  dexterit;^.  When  two  are  near,  they 
often  twine  their  tails  together.  Their  eyes  move 
independently  of  each  oSier,  as  in  the  chameleon. 
The  species  of  Pegasus  or  flying  horses  inhabit 
Indian  seas ;  it  has  a  snout,  but  the  mouth  is  under 
their  snout,  and  is  moveable.  There  are  two 
distinct  fins  behind  the  pectoral,  which  are  often 
large,  hence  the  name. 

SYPHEOTIDES  AURITUS.    Latham. 

The  lesser  fiorikin. 

Tan  mohr,  .  ,  .  Mahb. 
CharaE,Charas,of  S.  India. 
Warrogoo  koli,  .  .  Tam. 
Kiala  nemild,  .    •    .  Tbl. 

The  Bhil  name  means  grass  partridge,  and  it 
gets  its  Tamil  name  from  being  usually  found  in 
the  Wanogoo  ^Paspalum  frumentaceum)  fields. 
The  lesser  florikm,  also  called  the  common  florikin 
and  black  fiorikin,  is  19  to  21  inches  long.  In 
winter  dress  the  male  closely  resembles  the 
female,  but  has  always  some  white  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  wing ;  when  in  full-feeding  plumage,  the 
male  in  its  head,  neck,  ear-tufts,  medial-wing 
coverts,  and  all  its  lower  plumage,  is  deep-black, 
the  chin  alone  being  white,  the  rest  of  the  plumage 
fulvous.  The  different  character  of  the  plumage 
in  the  two  seasons  has  led  some  to  write  on  this 
bird  under  two  names.  It  is  found  throughout 
India,  from  the  extreme  south  to  the  foot  Si  the 
Himalaya,  and  frequents  long  grass  in  preference 
to  any  other  shelter. — Jerdon, 

SYPHEOTIDES  BENGALENSIS.     Gmel 

Otis  delidosa,  Oray, 

Bengal  florikin,    .    .  Eno. 
Obanras,  Gharaj, .    Hind. 


Otis  folva,  Syhu. 

Khar-titar  .  of  BuiLS. 
Kan-nonl, ....  Can. 
ChoUa  oharz, .  .  Hind. 
Likh,     .... 


•> 


O.  Himalayana,  Vig. 

Chaias,  ....    Hind. 
Dahar    .    .    .  of  Nepal. 

In  the  breeding  season,  the  whole  head,  which 
is  very  fully  crested,  the  neck,  breast,  and  lower 
parts,  and  thigh  coverts,  are  of  a  deep  glossy 
black ;  the  plumes  of  the  breast  elongated,  forming 
a  full-breast  tuft,  and  the  feathers  of  the  neck  in 
front  also  lengthened  ;  back  a  rich  olive  buff,  with 
zigzag  markings,  and  a  black  dash  in  the  centre  of 
each  feather.  It  is  24  to  27  inches  long.  It  is 
found  throughout  Lower  Bengal,  north  of  the 
Gkmges,  norSi-easterly  to  the  foot  of  the  Him- 
alaya, into  Dacca,  Assam.  Tiperah,  Sylhet,  north- 
westerly into  the  valley  oi  the  Jumna,  Rajputana, 
the  Gis-Sutlej  States,  and  parts  of  the  Pan  jab.  It 
frequents  large  tracts  of  moderately  high  grass. 
The  sexes  live  apart  but  near  each  other. — 
Jerdon, 

SYRIA,  with  Palestine  or  Judea,  extends  about 
400  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  and  100  to  280  miles  in 
breadth,  between  lat.  81"  and  ^T  N.,  and  long. 
34"  and  41"  E.,  having  on  the  north  the  pashaliks 
of  Diarbekr  and  Marash  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
N.E.  and  £.  the  Euphrates,  on  the  S.E.  and  S. 
the  Arabian  Desert,  and  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  TV.  Area  about  48,000  square  miles ;  ]popu- 
lalion  estimated  about  1^  mimons.    Palestine  is 


usually  termed  the  Holy  Land.  The  principal 
rivers  are  Euphrates,  Jordan,  and  Orontes.  Syria 
is  a  Greek  abbreviation  of  Assyria.  Syria,  or 
Aram,  lying  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Euphrates,  is  separated  into  two  plains  by  a 
double  range  of  hills  which  divide  the  country 
from  north  to  south.  The  smaller  plain  is  next 
to  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  fertile ;  the  larger 
consists  of  sand  and  rocks,  and  stretches  to  the 
Euphrates.  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus,  its  prin- 
cipal mountains,  are  on  the  west  well  cultivated  by 
means  of  terraced  cultivation,  but  are  barren  and 
rugged  on  the  east.  In  the  south  of  Syria  there 
is  a  great  intermingling  of  nations  and  races  and 
religions.  In  the  western  coast  of  the  Peninsula 
of  India  is  a  smidl  body  of  Syrian  Christians. 
Its  most  powerful  Bedouin  tribe  is  the  Anazeh ; 
they  are  true  nomades  ;  part  of  them  are  in  Nejd. 
They  possess  an  ancient  grant,  in  a  copper-plate, 
of  privileges  bestowed  on  them.  Syro- Arabian 
languages  appear  to  have  been  spoken  from  the 
very  earliest  times  by  the  various  nations  who  in- 
habited that  part  of  Asia  lying  to  the  eastward  of 
the^Kgris. 

SYRINGA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Oleaceffi.  Syringa  Ohinensis^  fyi'^/c^e., 'the  Chinese 
lilac,  is  a  native  of  China  cultivated  in  Europe. 
Syrioga  villosa  has  villous  leaves,  and  is  found  in 
China  on  mountains  about  Pekin. 

Syringa  emodi,  Wall, 
Chunu, Bkas. 


Ban-phnnt, 
Ban-dakhur, 
Qnariy   .    . 
Sha^, .    . 


.  Chknab. 
•        »> 

ElANAWAB. 


Rang-chttl, .    .  Kanawab. 
Kaimar,     .    .    .     Ravi. 
Ban-chir,    ...         „ 
Shatri,  Dudla,     .  SoTLEJ. 
Lolti,  Rang  chul, 


»i 
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Elliptical-oblong  leaves,  glaucous  beneath,  at- 
tenuated at  the  b^e,  and  acuminated  at  the  apex, 
with  purple  flowers.  A  native  of  Kaniaon,  tiie 
Panjab  Himalaya  at  7000  to  11,000  feet  up  to  the 
Indus,  and  collected  by  Bellew  at  9000  feet  near 
the  Safed  Koh.  The  wood  is  white  and  dose- 
grained,  and  carves  well.  The  leaves  are  eaten 
by  goats. 

Syringa  Persica,  L,  Var.  /S.  S.  ladniata,  VaM. 
Persiaii  lihui,  .    .    .  Eno.  |  Hiasmin, .    .    .  Kanoba. 

Leaves  small,  lanceolate;  flowers  purple.  A 
native  of  Persia,  and  cultivated  in  some  of  the 
gardens  on  the  Kashmir  lake ;  seems  to  be  a  variety 
of  S.  laciniata,  a  small  shrub  from  four  to  six  feet 
high.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  low 
deciduous  shrubs,  and  on  that  account  is  very 
commonly  cultivated.  When  planted  in  pots  and 
forced,  it  may  be  made  to  flower  at  Christmas ; 
but  by  this  process  the  fraerance  of  the  flowers  is 
lost.  Of  this  species  also  £ree  varieties  are  found 
in  English  nurseries,  the  white,  the  cut-leaved, 
and  the  sage-leaved  Persian  lilacs. — Stewart; 
Eng.  Cyc;  Voigt. 

SYRNIUM  INDRANEE,  Devil  Bird.  Sykes. 
Mr.  Blyth  had  some  doubts  about  this  bird.  There 
would  appear  to  be  three  or  four  distinguishable 
races,  the  Ceylon  bird  approximatinff  most  nearly 
to  that  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula.  The  horror  of 
the  owFs  noctural  scream  was  as  prevalent  in  the 
west  as  in  the  east.  Ovid  introduces  it  in  his 
Fasti,  L.  vi.  1. 189 ;  and  TibuUus  in  his  Elegies, 
L.  L  E.  5.  But  Pliny,  I.  xi.  c.  98,  doubts  as  to 
what  bird  produced  the  sound ;  and  the  details 
ci  Ovid's  description  do  not  apply  to  an  owL — 
Jennenf,  Ceylon. 

STUD,  properly  Sayyid,  with  the  Mir,  Sbarify 


SyUD  AHMAD  KHAN. 


szu. 


Sb&ikb',  Beg,  and  Khan,  are  terma  or  titles  assumed 
by  Mahammadans  as  tbeir  birthrigbt  Synd 
meaDS  lord,  and  is  taken  by  all  descendants  of 
AH  and  Fatima,  but  also  by  tbe  children  of  the 
other  'wives  of  AIL  Ali  bad  nine  wives,  by 
whom  he  had  14  sons  and  18  daughters ;  Ali  and 
Fatima^s  descendants  from  Hasan  and  Husain 
being  styled  Hassani  or  Syud  Hassani,  and  Hiis* 
saini  or  Syud  Hussaini,  and  those  from  the  other 
wives  Alavi  or  Synd  Alavi.  The  Syud  are  also 
styled  Mir  or  prince,  their  women  are  Saidani,  their 
race  Sadat,  and  the  offspring  of  a  Syud  and  other 
Mnhammadan  woman  Snarif  or  noble.  As  a  rule, 
Indian  Syuds  are  quiet,  huuible-miuded  men,  not 
(^tinguiahed  by  other  qualities  from  the  Shaikhs ; 
they  are  of  Sunni  and  also  of  Shiah  persuasion,  and 
are  met  with  serving  as  soldiers  or  m  civil  avoca* 
tions,  or  following  some  religious  duties.  Amongst 
the  women  of  the  Syuds  of  Madras  most  can  r^ 
the  Arabic  Koran  and  the  Hindustani  books  of 
Bdief  and  Devotion,  but  they  cannot  write.  In 
all  Madras,  there  were  (in  1872)  more  than  1000 
of  this  tribe  of  women,  some  of  them  alao  able 
to  read  Hindustani  story  books  and  could  write 
a  little,  while  a  few  even  knew  the  Persian  Gulis- 
tan,  Bostan,  Anwar-i-Sohaili,  Abul  Fazl,  and 
other  usual  books  in  Persian,  aaxd  can  even  write 
Uie  Persian  grammatically,  but  there  are  not  more 
than  10  or  15  such  women  in  all  Madras.  Also 
about  400  or  500  of  them  are  good  needlewomen 
and  embroiderers.  The  Syud  race  of  Barb  in 
Northern  India  furnished  many  persons  of  note 
to  the  courts  of  Dehli  from  the  reign  of  Akbar  to 
that  of  Ferokhsir.  They  are  still  numerous  in 
Muzaffamagar.  In  Knrachee  and  the  Hyderabad 
district,  the  Syuds  are  landowners  and  ex- 
tensive cultivators,  and  say  they  came  from 
Arabia  and  Persia  about  700  years  ago.  Kagfaan 
is  a  long,  narrow  glen,  stretching  upwards  till 
it  nearly  reaches  Chelas;  the  latter  outpost  of 
maharaja  Gulab  Singh's  kingdom  is  a  barren  de- 
pendency of  Hazara.  It  is  inhabited  by  pastoral 
and  aboriginal  races,  and  was  fziven  by  former 
rulers  in  fiefdom  to  a  family  of  Syuds,  who  were 
confirmed  by^  the  British.  These  Syuds  OKercised 
internal  jurisdiction,  and  sent  certain'  members  of 
the  family  in  attendance  on  the  Deputy-Commis- 
sioner of  Hazara,  virtually  as  hostages  for  good 
behaviour.  The  Syuds  were  summoned  to  answer 
numerous  complunts  preferred  by  the  people  of 
Kaghan  ;  they  came,  but  afterwards  fled,  and 
assumed  an  attitude  of  resistance,  and  intrigued 
with  the  Sitana  fanatics  and  with  the  Hasanzai, 
then  hostile  to  the  Bridsh.  The  small  principality 
of  Banaganapilly,  in  the  Ceded  Districts,  is  ruled 
by  Syuds. 

.  Several  Syuds  have  been  distinguished  theolo- 
gians, viz.  Syud  Abd-ul-Kadar,  styled  Pir-i- 
Dastagir ;  Syud  Ahmad,  styl^  Kabir,  tbe 
founder  of  the  Rafai  community  of  fakirs ;  Syud 
Jalal-ud-Din,  Bokhari.  Syud  Zain-ul-Abidin,  a 
venerated  saint. — Wilson^s  Gloss. 

SYUD  AHMAD  KHAN,  author  of  the  Jam-i- 
Jam.  It  comprises  tables  of  tbe  princes  of  the 
house  of  Timur,  also  the  Syud  and  Afghan 
emperors  of  India,  ending  with  Muhammad 
Bahadur  Shah,  then  ruling  at  D^li. 

SYUD  JAMAL,  author  of  the  Tar-Khan-Nama 
or  Arghun-Nama,  a.d.  1654-^5,  giving  a  faistoxy 
of  these  two  families.  He  quoted  largdy  from  Mir 
Masum's  Tarikb-i-Sind. 
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SYUD  MA'SUM  ALI  SHAH  was  named  by 
his  disciples  Mal)ud,  '  the  adored  one,'  a  title  only 
applied  oy  orthodox  Mubammadana  to  God  him- 
self. He  was  the  great  Sufi  teacher  of  his  time« 
tlie  12th  century  of  tbe  Christian  enk  The  first 
appearance  of  Ma'sum  Ali  Ma'bud  as  a  public 
teacher  occurred  in  Isfahan  (a.u.  1196-99),  Init 
in  consequence  of  the  denunciation  of  the  Uiema, 
he  and  his  disciples  had  their  ears  cropped  and 
were  expelled  from  the  city. 

SYUD  SHAH,  ZOOHOOR,  dUtinguished  by 
his  wisdom,  piety,  and  austerity  of  life.  He  built, 
of  earth,  a  small  monastery  at  Allahabad,  which 
still  remains.  He  was  celebrated  for  his  DoixacleB ; 
by  his  prayers  the  most  frightful  chronic  com- 
plaints were  immediately  removed,  of  which  an 
instance  is  given  in  respect  to  the  case  of  the 
Governor  of  Allahabad,  Nawab  Oomdat-ul-MuIk 
Amir  Khan.  Zoohoor  boasted  of  having  lived 
300  years. 

SYUD  SULTAN  ALI,  ul  Husaini,  ul  Musawi, 
us  Safavi,  a  native  of  Ardabil  in  Azarbaiian^  who 
travelled  td  Lucknow,  the  capital  of  Ouoh.  while 
Sbuja^ud-Dowla  was  reigning.  In  a.d^  179S  he 
undertook  a  histoiy  of  India,  from  the.  times  of 
Timur  to  the  death  of  the  emperor  Muhammad 
Shah,  and  he  brought  it  down  to  a.d.  1805. 

SZE.  CuiN.  A  Buddhist  mooaatery. — Dr, 
Edkins, 

SZE-CHUEN,  a  large  province  on  the  west  of 
China,  with  Tibet  on  its  west  It  is  traversed  hj  the 
Yang-tze-kiang  and  its  affluents ;  chief  town  Ching- 
tu.  The  provinces  of  Yunnan,  Kwei-chu,  and  Ho- 
nau  are  on  its  south.  Gold  is  collected  in  the  sands 
of  the, rivers  in  Yunnan  and  Sae-cbuen,  especially 
from  the  upper  branch  of  the  Yang-txe-ikjang, 
called  Kinsha-kiang  or  Golden-sanded  River.  The 
largest  amount  is  said  by  Sir  John  Davis  to  come 
from  li-kiang-fu  near  that  river,  and  from  Yung- 
chang-f  u  on  tbe  borders  of  Burma.  It  is  wroqght 
into  personal  ornaments  and  knobs  for  official 
caps,  and  beaten  into  leaf  for  gilding,  bat  is  not 
used  as  a  coin,  nor  is  much  found  in  the  market 
as  bullion.  Silver  also  is  brought  from  Yunnan, 
near  the  borders  of  Cochin-China,  and  the  mines 
in  that  region  must  be  both  eztenkive  and  easily 
worked  to  afford  such  large  quantities  as  have 
been  exported.  Tavemier  tells  us  '  there  comes 
gold  from  China,  which  the  Chinese  exchange 
for  the  silver  which  is  brought  them.  For,  price 
for  price,  they  love  silver  better  than  gold, 
because  they  have  no  silver  mines.  Yet  it  is 
the  coarsest  metal  of  all  tbe  Asiatic  gold.* — 
Williams^  Middle  Kingdom^  p.  144 ;  Tavemier^t 
Travels,  166. 

SZE-MA  TSIEN,  the  father  of  Chinese  hiatoiy. 

SZU  or  Azes  Spythiaus.  Ili  is  a  valley  and 
town  in  Central  Ajsia,  from  which  Lassen  sup- 
poses the  Szu  Tartars  were  expelled  by  the  Yue- 
tchi  or  White  Huns,  ac.  150.  The  Szu  Tartars  he 
supposes  to  be  Sacs,  and  the  Yue-tchi  to  be  the 
Tochari.  After  occupying  Tahia  or  Sogdiana  for 
a  time,  they  are  stated  hj  the  Chinese  to  have 
been  driven  thence,  also,  by  the  Yengar,  aome 
years  afterwards,  and  to  have  established  them- 
selves in  Kipen,  in  which  name  Lassen  reeognisea 
the  Kophen  vaJley  in  the  Kohistan.  The  great 
Kirghiz  horde  is  adjacent  to  Di  and  TarbagataL 
It  is  under  the  dominion  of  China,  and  exchMgea 
large  quantities  of  cattle  on  the  frontier  for  mXk 
goocb. 


TABERK^MONTANA. 
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T.  The  iJphabetti  Of  the  Arabic,  Peraian,  Urda, 
Sanskrit,  Hindi,  Mahrati,  Qujerati,  Bengali, 
ITriya,  Telugu,  Elamatica,  Tamil,  and  Maleauun, 
all  contain  letters  with  the  sound  of  the  English 
letter  t ;  and  the  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Urdu  each 
have  two  letters  with  the  power  of  the  English 
letters  th.  lliis  letter  of  the  English  alpluibet 
has,  in  English,  but  one  sound,  as  in  tan,  ten, 
tin,  tone,  tun,  tyne;  but  in  combination  with 
the  English  letter  h,  it  assumes  two  compound 
sounds,  a  softer  one,  as  in  than,  thus,  then ; 
and  a  harder  sound,  as  in  thicken,  thief,  thong, 
thrall,  thumb,  and  thwart  Th,  with  the  sound 
of  the  English  letter  as  in  thief,  and  of  the 
Greek  letter  theta,  occurs  in  Telngu,  Uriya,  and 
Kamatica,  but  this  sound  is  not  frequent  in 
other  of  the  eastern  tongues,  though  a  t  with 
the  aspirated  h  occurs  in  most  of  them,  in  which 
h  has  the  sound  of  an  aspirate,  pronounced  after 
the  t,  and  should  be  written  t'b,  and  prononoced 
hatt'hiar. 

There  are  many  examples  of  the  Chald»an 
transformation  of  the  sh  or  s  into  t,  and  the 
following  may  be  adduced : — Hebrew,  Shekel,  to 
weigh,  Incomes  Tekel  in  Ghaldee ;  Heb.,  Sbeber, 
to  break, — Ghald.,  Teber;  Heb.,  Seraphim, — 
Ghald.,  Teraphim,  the  Babylonian  counterfeit  of 
the  divine  Cherubim  or  Seraphim ;  Arab.,  Sup- 
pbon,  a  serpent, — Ghald.,  Tuphon  or  Tjrphon. 
In  Egypt,  the  s  frequently  passed  into  t.  Thus 
we  reaa  in  Bunsen,  '  Tet,  who  is  also  called  Set,' 
and  many  other  similar  examples.  The  Turanian 
tongues  also  alter  the  s  to  t,  and  thus  sir-band 
or  howl-band  becomes  turband,  and  sarposh, 
a  head-covering,  becomes  in  Egypt  tarbosb,  as 
the  Ajabs  have  no  letter  p. 

TAALIM  KHANA,  the  gymnasium  of  India, 
— one  in  almost  every  town.  The  Sindi  are  very 
fond  of  wrestling,  but  the  Malla  or  wrestlers  of 
Sind  are,  generally  speaking,  African  blacks.  In 
Sind  wrestling  it  is  not  necessary,  as  in  India, 
to  throw  the  adversary  on  his  back.— Bur/.  Scinde, 

TABAKAT-i-AKBARI,  by  Nixam-ud-Din 
Hervi,  is  a  history  of  the  Mnhammadan  kings 
down  to  the  37th  year  of  Akbar's  reign ;  it  is  a 
historical  work  of  great  merit. 

TABAKHIR  Hind.  A  mineral  medicinal 
substance,  not  to  be  confounded  with  tabashir, 
the  silex  from  the  bamboo,  from  which  it  is  qjoite 
distinct. — Powell^  p.  99. 

TABAL,  according  to  Muhammadans,  the  man 
who  made  the  first  sword,  the  Tubal-Gain  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures. 

TABANIDJS,  a  family  of  insects.  Among  its 
species  is  the  zimb  of  Abyssinia,  the  very  sound 
of  whose  dreaded  hum  sends  the  herds  from  their 
pastures,  and  makes  them  run  wildly  about,  till 
they  drop  with  fatigue,  fright,  and  hunger.  In 
the  southern  portion  of  the  same  continent,  and 
quite  as  formidable,  is  the  dreaded  tsetse,  like  the 
zimb,  one  of  tiie  Tabanidn,  though  a  different 
species.  This  insect,  which  is  scarcely  larger 
than  Uie  house*fly,  reigns  over  certain  districts, 
attacking  the  domestic  animals.  Its  bite  is 
certain  death  to  the  ox,  horse,  and  dog,  yet, 
strange  to  say,  it  produces  no  serious  inoon- 
venience  to  the  human  body,  nor  apparently  to 


the  wild  game  of  the  country,  the  buffAk),  giraffe, 
antelope,  and  zebra,  which  roam  by  millions  over 
the  same  plains. — Gene's  Natural  History^  p,  110. 

TABAQ.  Hind.  A  tray.  Mewa-ka-tabaq,  or 
fruit-tray.    Phool-ka-tabaq,  flower  or  fairy  tray. 

TABARI,  the  Livy  of  the  Arabians,  the  very 
parent  of  their  history ;  but,  as  far  as  Ouseley 
could  find  by  inquiry,  given  over  for  lost  in 
Arabic.  His  name  was  Abu  Jafar  Muhammad. — 
Ouneley's  Travels,  i.  85.    See  Tarikh-i-Tabari. 

TABAR-i-ALAM,  a  Muhammadan  saint  in 
whose  name  they  perform  urus. 

TABASHIR.    Arab. 

Banslochun,  Baiuk,  BxNO.  Tahuchir,  .    .  .      Gis. 

Wa-tai-ga-lqroak,    BUBM.  Dunloohsn,      .  .    HiKD. 

Chuh-hwang,  .    .    OHQf.  Tivakshens      .  .  Sanbk. 

T'ien-chah-hwang,        „  Oonunaka,Uiialie,  SuroH. 

Ghu-kau,     ...        „  MnnjU  uppa,    .  .     Tax. 

Tabaohir,    .     Fb.,  Turk.  Yedaru  uppu,  .  .      TxL. 

A  siliceous  concretion  found  in  the  joints  of 
the  female  bamboo.  It  is  partly  soluble  in  water, 
bluish  white,  concrete,  adhesive  to  the  tongue.  It 
is  composed  of  silica,  90*5 ;  potash,  I'l ;  peroxide 
of  iron,  6*9 ;  alumina,  0*4  per  cent.  The  Persians 
deem  it  tonic  and  aphrodisiac,  the  Arabs  suppose 
it  to  be  astringent ;  but  from  its  composition  we 
are  warranted  in  supposing  it  to  be  entirely  inert. 
It  resists  acids,  is  mdestructible  by  fii^,  and 
forms,  on  being  fused,  with  alkalies,  a  sort  of 

flass.  It  is  much  esteemed  by  the  Hindus, 
^ersians,  and  Arabs  as  a  powerful  tonic,  and  is 
said  by  them  to  have  great  efficacy  in  internal 
bruises.  It  readily  imbibes  all  the  v6latile  and 
fat  oils,  which  produce  an  opacity.  If  the  oils 
be  tinted  with  acetate  of  copper,  anchusa  root, 
beech-nut,  sulphuric  acid,  or  malic  acid,  the 
tabashir  assumes  respectively  the  colours  of  the 
emerald,  ruby,  chrysooeryl,  pink  topaz,  and  Brazil- 
ian topaz.  Mr.  W.  Lange  has  ascertained  that 
the  sihcium  in  the  sap  of  plants  exists  exclusively 
as  a  hydrate  of  silicic  acid  in  very  dilute  solution. 
A  similar  substance  has  been  found  in  jungle 
grass.  In  Ajmir  it  is  used  as  an  aphrodisiac,  and 
m  general  debility.  One  massa  is  the  dose,  and 
it  is  sold  at  two  tolas  for  one  rupee. — Jameson, 
Ed,  Jour,,  1820,  ii.  p.  97;  Smith,  M.CC; 
Faulkner;  O'Sh,;  Mason,  Gen,  Med.  Top,; 
Thomson's  Hec,  of  Gen.  Sc,  viiL  p.  132. 

TABAT  MAKUS,  the  chapter  of  the  Koran 
read  backwards. 
•  TABAYLA  DOLGE,  syn.  of  Euphorbia  bal- 
samifera ;  its  sap  resembles  fresh  milk. 

TABERN.EMONTANA,  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Apocynacese, 
found  in  the  W.  Indies,  S.  America,  Australia, 
India,  and  tropical  Asia.  The  flowers  of  many 
species  are  very  sweet-scented,  and  the  double- 
flowered  variety  of  T.  coronaria  is  very  ornamental, 
and  is  one  of  tiie  most  common  species  in  Indian 
gardens.  The  deep- red  pulp  surrounding  the 
seeds  of  this  species  appears  capable  of  yielding 
a  beautiful  colour.  The  cream-like  sap  of  T. 
utilis,  the  milk-tree  or  Hya  of  Demerara,  is  said 
to  be  very  nourishing.  Other  species  are  em- 
ployed medicinally.  'Die  sap  of  T.  persicarisefolia 
IS  considered  a  poison  in  Mauritius. 

Tabenuemontana  coronaria,  R,  Br, 
T.  divarioata,  R,  Br,  \     N.  divaricatum,  lAnn, 

Neriam  ooronarium,  Ait, 


Wax  flower  plant,  Eno. 
Farkitaggar,  .  .  Hind. 
Ksndier  vatam,   Malbal. 


Ohandi  tagarapu,    .  Tkl. 
Nandi  Tardhana  chettu, ,, 
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TABIB. 


TABUT. 


This  ornamental  shrab  la  oultiyated  in  flower 
rardens ;  the  flowers  are  fragrant  during  the  night 
Dark  shining  leaves,  flowers  generally  double, 
colour  pure  white,  resembling  wax,  having  a  faint, 
pleasant  smelL  The  foliage  beautifully  contrasts 
with  its  hage  blue-white  double  flowers,  which 
are  often  called  wax  flowers.  The  wax  flower 
of  Bengal  is  a  trailing  creeper,  Hoya  camosa. 
Farkitaggar  is  the  single  variety,  and  barra- 
tagar  the  double-flowered.  It  is  propagated  by 
cuttings. 

Tabemsemontana  crispa,  Roxh, 
T.  alternifolia,  Linn,  \  KurutapaU,    .    Malkal. 

This  shrub  grows  on  the  coasts  of  Peninsular 
India,  and  is  employed  in  medicine. 

Tabemsemonttma  dichotoma,  Roxb. 
Oeibent  manghM,  Idnn,     |  MOTghaa  laotesoenij^urm. 
Forbidden  fndt,    .    Eno.  |  Diwi-kaduru-gaas,  SiKOH. 

This  is  a  native  of  Ceylon,  veiy  conmion  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  island.  Kaduru  signifies 
forbidden,  and  Diwi,  tigera  It  thrives  in  a  low 
situation,  with  a  light  mixed  soil. 

Tabemssmontana  persicarisefolia,  Roxh.  A 
straight,  middling-sized  tree ;  the  tree  is  sacred, 
and  the  scented  wood  is  used  in  incense. 

Tabemcemontana  recurva,  RoxK^  Tau-sa-lap, 
BuRH.,  is  a  low  shrub,  indigenous  about  Mom- 
mein,  remarkable  for  its  recurved  peduncles  and 
fragrant  flowers. — Roxb, ;  Genl.  Mea.  Top,  p.  186  ; 
Mason;  W.  Ic, ;  Jliw, ;  Voigt;  Gamble;  Bed- 
dome;  Book  of  Trees;  RtddeU, 

TABIB.  Fers,  a  physician.  Tababat  medi- 
cine. 

TABIE  TUAN,  the  Malay  salutation  to  a 
European,  meaning  I  salute  you,  sir. 

TABEATIA.  Hind.  Muhammadan  religious 
mendicants,  followers  of  Shah  Madar.  They  dress 
in  black,  wear  a  chain  round  their  ankles,  and 
carry  a  small  drum.  They  sometimes  lead  about 
monkeys  and  bears  for  show. 

TABLA«  Arab.  A  ketUe-drum.  These  are 
in  pairs,  and  one  is  called  Agaura,  a  couple  of 
drums,  played  upon  at  the  same  time,  one  with 
each  hand.  Tabal,  large  drum,  used  in  the  field 
of  battle. 

TABLE  BAY,  lat.  88*  64'  S.,  and  long.  18** 
25'  £.,  leading  to  Cape  Town  at  the  Cape  of 
Qood  Hope,  is  overlooked  by  Table  Mountain. 

TABLUNG,  a  rude  pagan  tribe  in  the  hills  of 
Assam,  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Mikir  and 
Cachar. 

TABOO  or  Tabu,  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
a  ceremony  to  render  articles  and  days  sacred 
and  protected.  In  some  places  patches  of  leaves 
are  tied  round  the  trees  6  or  7  feet  from  the 
ground,  to  indicate  that  it  is  private  property. 
Taboo  of  the  Polynesian  Islands  is  known  in  the 
Archipelago  as  romali,  and  in  Madagascar  as 
Kiady,  which  is  tiiere  a  tuft  of  grass  on  the 
summit  of  an  erect  pole.  Of  the  *tabu  days*  in 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  Ellis  the  missionaiy  says : 
— *  Except  those  whose  attendance  is  required  at 
the  tempes,  no  individual  is  to  be  seen  out  of 
doors.'  Again,  'If  any  one  made  a  noise  on  a 
tabu  day,  he  must  die.' — Montgomery^  L  p.  82; 
Psschel 

TABOR,  a  mountain  of  Syria,  in  Palestine, 
abbut  midway  between  Nazareth  and  Tiberias. 
It  is  afanost  insulated,  and  overtops  all  the  neigh- 
bouring summits.  The  ChristianB  consider  Tabor 
a  holy  place,  in  honour  of  the  transfiguration; 


but  the  Latins  and  Qreeks  are  at  variance  aa  to 
the  exact  spot  In  ascendinff  the  hiU,  on  the 
right  hand,  looking  into  the  main  of  Esdrael<»i, 
stands  a  little  vmage,  callea  Deborah  by  the 
natives,  in  which,  say  the  legends,  Jael  slew 
Sisera.  The  view  from  Mount  Tabor  is  magnifi- 
cent, and  comprises  places  of  the  greatest  interest ; 
the  hills  of  Gilboa  and  Samaria,  mounts 
Hermon  and  Carmel,  the  plains  of  Gralilee  and 
Esdraelon,  the  Jordan  and  the  Kiahon,  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Mediterranean,  are  aU 
discernible.  On  the  anniversary  of  the  trans- 
figuration,  mass  is  perfonned  at,  and  a  great 
procession  led  to,  the  altars  set  up  where  tiie 
three  tabernacles  were  made.  They  are  in  a 
vault  underground. — Skinner^s  Journey ^  L  p.  180. 

TAB  BIYER  is  only  partly  in  Khuxiatan,  near 
Beibahem,  there  of  considerable  size ;  it  preoervcs 
a  western  course  as  far  as  Indian,  a  town  of  i^nt 
4000  inhabitants;  up  to  which,  when  ascoided 
by  Lieut.  Whitelock,  of  the  Indian  navy,  in  1886, 
it  was  found  to  be  navi^ble  for  boats  of  20  tons. 
From  hence  the  river  indines  more  sonihward, 
and  has  a  tortuous  coarse  through  an  aliavia]  soil 
to  the  Persian  Gulf;  an  extensive  populaftioii 
have  their  dwelling^  on  its  banks.  A  little  way 
northward  of  the  city  of  Shuster,  at  the  bifurc- 
ation of  the  river  Sjurum^  is  the  famous  reservoir 
called  Shadarwan,  with  the  bridge  of  Shi^ur, 
and  several  deep  and  fine  kanat^ 

TABREEZ  or  Tauris,  in  lat  88''  5'  10*  N.,  and 
long,  ^r  17'  46"  £.,  is  4500  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  stands  in  a  beautiful  plain,  and  in  the  midst 
of  a  forest  of  orchards  covering  an  expanse  of 
countay  which  has  been  estimated  at  30  miles 
in  circuit.  It  is  the  chief  town  of  the  Peraisn 
province  of  Aaerbijan,  hss  narrow  streets,  with 
houses  of  a  single  storey.  Its  present  popnlatioQ 
has  been  estimated  at  30,000.  It  stands,  how- 
ever, on  the  outskirts  of  the  Persian  empbe,  and 
has  been  terribly  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  wild 
frontier  tribes.  In  addition  to  this,  earthquakes 
have  repeatedly  shattered  it.  Water  is  acaree. 
Turkish  is  the  language  qpoken.  Zqbeida,  wtfe 
of  Haran*ur-Rashid,  greatly  beautified  it.  lo 
A.D.  858,  and  again  in  1041,  it  was  destroyed  bj 
earth<}uakes.  In  1392  Timor  took  and  sacked  it, 
and  smce  then  it  has  repeatedly  changed  hands 
between  the  Turkoman,  Turks,  PenianB,  and 
Russians.  In  Ptolemv*s  Geography  Tabrees  is 
written  Gabris,  a  mistake  of  the  gamma  for  the 
tau.  The  European  geographer  D*AnviUe  aap- 
poses  it  to  be  identiod  witn  Ganaca  or  Gaa, 
the  capital  of  Atropatene,  a  part  of  Media,  so 
called  from  Atropates,  who.  «ter  the  death  of 
Alexander,  made  himself  inaependent.  Hnlakn, 
grandson  of  Chengiz  Khan,  noade  it  the  capital 
of  Persia. — MacCh:  iv.  p.  579 ;  P&rUr^s  IV.  i  p. 
220 ;  Mjgnan*s  TV.  p.  333  ;  Chueley's  TV.  p.  154. 

TABUT,  also  Tana,  in  India  the  repiesentation 


of  a  tomb  at  the  Mahanam  festival;  a  bier  in 
the  shape  of  a  mausoleum,  intended  to  represent 
the  one  at  Karballa,  erected  over  the  remains  of 
Husain.  It  consists  of  a  bamboo  fnmewotk,  the 
interstices  being  filled  up  with  a  nicely  clipped 
network  of  paper,  often  paated  on  mica.  Hot 
every  variety  of  materials  is  enploywl,  Iran  the 

Surest  silver  to  ivory,  ebony,  8tndal*wood,  eedar, 
own  to  bamboo,  also  wax  and  ban^ea.  Within 
it  are  placed  alama  or  flags  to  repreaest  tibost 
of  Haaan  and  Huaain.— JS«rl:2o<f. 
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TACAMAHACA. 


TAGAL. 


TACAMAHACA,  a  resin  obtained  in 
America,  Bourbon,  and  the  E.  Indies.  Tbat  of 
Bourbon  and  India  is  prodaoed  from  Calopbyllom 
calaba ;  portions  of  this  resin  are  obtained  from 
Elaphriom  tomentosum,  Canarium  commune, 
Fagara  octandra,  and  likewise  it  is  supposed 
from  Populus  balsamifera.  It  is  imported  from 
America  in  large  oblong  masses  wrapped  in  flag 
leaves.  It  is  of  a  liffht-brown  colour,  very 
britUe,  and  easily  melteoL  When  pure  it  has  an 
aiomatie  smell,  between  that  of  lavender  and 
musk ;  and  dissolves  completely  in  alcohol,  water 
having  no  action  on  it  Calophyllum  calaba  is 
a  native  of  Travancore.  It  is  yellow,  translucent, 
adhesive,  of  acrid  taste,  and  pleasant  aromatic 
smell. — Thomson's  Chemistrv ;  Faulkner;  O^Sh. 

TACCACEJS,  a  natural  order  of  perennial 
herbs,  with  laige  tuberous  roots.  Several  species 
grow  in  the  E.  Indies  and  the  Archipelago,  T. 
cristata,  intefiprifolia,  lievis,  montana,  Kafflesiana, 
maculata,  ana  Brownei 

TACCA  PINNATIFIDA.  Linn.  Salep  Tacca. 
TaMa  pinnatifolia,  CTcntn. 

Toja     .    .    .    ofBANDA.  Surana.    .    .    •  Sansk. 

Took-ia^  .    .    .      Bubm.  Kara-iSAime, .    •  •    Tag. 

Tacca  liirar.  .    .    Malay.  Karakamay,    •  •    Tam. 

Chanay  kalangQ,  Malsal.  Kunda,  Ghonda,  •    Tkl. 

In  the  Moluccas,  Otaheite,  and  other  Society 
Islands,  ihej  make  of  the  meal  of  the  root  a 
nourishing  gelatinous  cake,  like  that  made  of 
salep.  It  possesses  a  considerable  degree  of 
acrimony,  and  requires  frequent  washing  in  cold 
water  previous  to  its  being  dressed.  Dr.  Harris 
in  1800  introduced  it  into  Calcutta.  In  Travan- 
core, where  this  root  grows  to  a  very  laige  size, 
it  is  much  eaten  by  the  natives,  who  mix  a 
sufficient  portion  of  some  agreeable  add  with  it 
to  subdue  its  natural  pungency. — Roxb,  iL  p.  172 ; 
Voigt;  Ainslie. 

'LiCHYPETES  AQUILA,  the  Attagen  aqnilus, 
Linn.f  or  frigate  bird,  also  called  the  sea-hawk, 
also  man-of-war  bird,  and  the  boatswain,  has 
short  feet,  and  cannot  swim  or  dive.  It  is 
intermediate  between  the  predaceous  sea  and  land 
birds,  and  makes  other  fishing  birds  abandon 
their  pr^.  It  is  of  great  endurance,  takes  great 
flights,  rising  to  great  heights  in  the  air.  It 
ranges  through  all  tropical  seas,  and  hovers  over 
the  tropical  waters.  It  has  been  seen  400  leagues 
from  land,  and  yet  is  said  to  return  to  land  every 
night  Its  expanded  pinions  measure  14  feet 
from  end  to  ena. — Bennett, 

TACLABO,  of  the  Philippines,  a  gigantic 
oyster.    Its  shell  is  used  as  a  font  in  churches. 

TAD.  Hind.  A  broad  silver  ring  worn  on 
the  upper  arm. 

TAuHAL.  Hind.,  Sqid.  Preparations  of  bhane, 

Soppyi  seeds,  and  other  similar  articles,  drmuc 
uriug  the  hot  weather,  and  believed  to  be  cooling. 
TADMOR  or  Palmyra,  a  ruined  city,  known 
to  the  Bedouns  as  Sulaymania.  It  is  three  days' 
journey  from  the  Euphrates.  It  attained  to  great 
splendour  from  its  position,  beinff  for  centuries  a 
depot  for  the  merchandise  brou^t  from  the  East 
Indies  and  up  the  Persian  GuS,  and  which  was 
forwarded  from  Tadmor  into  Phoenicia  and  Asia 
Minor.  Solomon  took  this  town  under  his  pro- 
tection, erected  some  fortifications  for  its  defence, 
and  gave  it  a  garrison  of  his  soldiers.  During 
the  reign  of  Mark  AntonJ^  its  inhabitants  were 
noted  for  their  riches  ana  their  oommeree  with 


the  east.  Pliny  notices  it  as  a  fertile  oasis  in 
the  desert.  It  is  337  miles  distant  from  Seleudii 
on  the  Tigris,  203  ^m  the  sea,  and  176  from 
Damascus.  The  city  attained  to  its  greatest 
grandeur  under  the  rule  of  Odenatus  and  ^enobia, 
but  it  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  emperor 
Aurelian,  and  Zenobia  was  led  captive  to  Bbme, 
where  she  formed  part  of  the  display  in  his 
triumph. 

Zenobia,  widow  of  Odenatus,  had  been  per- 
mittted  by  Gallienus  to  participate  in  the  title 
of  Augustus,  and  had  extended  her  sway  over 
the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt 
The  army  of  Aurelian  encountered  the  forces  of 
Zenobia  on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes,  not  far 
from  Antioch,  and  drove  the  Palmyrenes  from 
their  position.  They  retreated  to  Edeesa,  where 
they  were  a  second  time  defeated  in  a  bloody 
battle,  and  compelled  to  fall  back  on  Palmyra, 
followed  by  Aurelian,  who  invested  the  city. 
Zenobia  was  taken  prisoner  in  attempting  to 
escape  into  Persia,  and,  after  a  long  defence, 
Palmyra  fell.  Aurelian  then  set  out  on  his  return 
to  Italy,  and  had  reached  Byzantium  when  tidines 
overtook  him  that  the  Palmyrenes  had  revolted, 
murdered  the  governor  and  Roman  garrison,  and 
proclaimed  a  relation  of  Zenobia  Augustus.  He 
immediately  turned  back  to  Palmyra,  which  he 
entered  unopposed,  massacred  the  whole  popu- 
lation, and  razed  the  city  to  the  ground,  leavmg 
orders,  however,  to  restore  the  temple  of  the  sun, 
which  had  been  pillaged  by  the  soldiers.  While 
vet  in  Mesopotamia,  it  became  known  that  Egypt 
had  risen  in  rebellion,  and  Aurelian  hastened  to 
Alexandria,  put  the  usurper  Firmns  to  death,  and 
then  returnea  to  Rome.  The  temple  of  the  sun  at 
Tadmor  is  on  a  grander  scale  than  that  at  Balbec. 

TADPATRI,  a  town  in  the  Bellary  district  of 
the  Madras  Presidency,  built  about  the  15th 
century.  It  contains  a  pagoda  dedicated  to 
Rama,  and  another  to  Chinturaya,  both  of  them 
elaborately  decorated  with  sculptures  representing 
the  legendary  histories  of  Rama,  Krishna,  and 
others. 

TAEL,  a  coin  of  China,  value  about  forty 
pence ;  100  or  110  go  to  a  dollar.  Also  a  weight 
~  li  ounce.  The  tsau-ping  ranges  from  94  toel 
4  mace  to  106  tael  4  mace. 

T^NIS  BLECHNOIDES,  the  tapeworm  fern 
of  Tenasserim,  so  called  from  the  resemblance 
of  the  line  of  sori  to  a  tapeworm. — Mason. 

TAE-PING,  native  Chinese,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Tartar  ruling  race. 

TAE-TAN.  Chin.  The  altar  of  burnt- 
offering. 

TAFL.  When  Arabs  wish  to  cool  the  skin  after 
a  journey,  they  wash  with  a  kind  of  clay  called 
tafl,  or  witii  a  thin  paste  of  henna,  and  then 
anoint  the  body  with  oil  or  butter.— ^urton'^ 
Meeca^  i.  p.  255. 

TAF6IK.  Abab.  Dm-ut-Tafsir,  or  the  expo- 
sition of  the  Koran.  Several  Tafsir  are  known 
idl  over  the  modem  world.  The  smaller  one  is 
called  Jalalani,  or  the  two  Jalal,  ue,  the  joint 
work  of  Jalal-us-Siyuti  and  Jalal-ul-Mahalli,  and 
fills  two  stout  volumes  octavo.  The  larger  is 
the  exposition  of  Al  Baisawi,  which  is  supposed 
to  contain  the  whole  subject  Some  few  oivines 
read  Al  Kfaaiin.-rBttr/oft'«  Mecca,  i.  p.  156. 

TAGAL,  dry  rice  cultivation,  equivalent  to  the 
Malay  muah. 
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TAGALA,  a  lAnguage  of  Luzon  iBland.  j  lake,    tlirice  during  his  reign  lie  elian^ed  las 

TAGARA  Ib  mentioned  in  the  Periplns  aa  a  capital  from  Dehli  to  Deoffiri,  to  which  he  gare 
Tery  great  city  abont  ten  days'  journey  to  the  east  the  name  of  Dowlatabad,  and  compelled  the 
of  saroach,  producing  ordinary  linen.  Its  site  is  people  to  remove.  Ibn  Batuta  tisitea  hk  oonrt 
DOW  unknown,  but  it  necame  the  capital  of  a  line  I  a.i>.  1341.  At  the  close  of  the  14th  eentoiy, 
of  kings  of  ihe  Bajput  family  of  Silar,  with  whom  i  during  the  minority  of  Mahmnd,  the  last  Tachalaq 
the  rmer  of  Kalian,  near  Bombay,  in  the  11th    king,  Gujerat,  Malwa,  and  Juanpur  pto<£umed 


century,  and  of  Parnala,  near  Kolhapur,  in  the 
12th,  were  proud  to  boast  of  their  connection. — 
Elphin.  p.  228. 
TAGETES  ERECTA.  Genda,  Hind.  The  mari- 

fold.  Its  handsome  yellow  flower  is  used  by  the 
[indus  in  making  garlands  to  decorate  their  idols, 
and  it  may  be  seen  on  the  gates  of  churches  and 
houses  of  Europeans  at  Christmas  and  New  Year's 
day.  Tagetes  lucida,  tibe  African  marigold,  is 
common  in  all  Indian  gardens,  and  readily  grown 
from  seed. 

TAGETES  PATULA.    Linn. 

Cknda Bemo.  I  Gul-jafari,     Hind.,  Pbrs. 

Frenob  marigold,       Bno.  |  Banti  ohettu, .    .    .    Tbl. 

This  marigold  is  grown  in  most  of  the  gardens 
of  India,  and  the  flower  is  worn  by  Hindu  women 
in  their  hair. — Gen,  Med,  Top, ;  Thomson's  Records 
of  Gen.  Science,  ix.  p.  808 ;  RiddelL 

TAGHALAQ,  a  -dynasty  that  ruled  in  India 
from  A.D.  1821  to  1412.  Juna  Khan,  who  took 
the  tide  of  Muhammad  Taghalaq,  ruled  from  a.d. 
1826  (A.H.  726)  to  A.D.  20th  March  1861  (a.h. 
762).  His  father,  Gbaias-ud-Din  Taghalaq,  was 
killed  by  the  fall  of  a  wooden  pavilion  which 
Juna  Khan  had  erected.  Juna  Khan  was  the 
most  eloquent  and  accomplished  prince  of  his  age. 
He  was  regular  in  his  devotions,  and  conformed 
in  his  prirate  life  to  all  the  moral  precepts  of  his 
religion.    In  war  he  was  distinguushed  for  his 

gallantry  and  personal  activity.  He  established 
capitals  and  almshouses  on  a  liberal  scale,  and 
distributed  gifts  and  pensions  to  his  friendiB  and 
to  men  of  learning  with  a  profusion  never  before 
equalled.  But  his  whole  life  was  passed  in  the 
pursuit  of  visionary  schemes,  and  with  a  total  dis- 
regard of  the  sufferings  of  his  subjects. 

He  bought  off  an  army  of  Moghuls,  under 
TimUTshin  Khan,  by  an  immense  contribution ; 
he  completed  the  reduction  of  the  Dekhan ;  he 
resolved  to  conquer  Persia,  but  his  immense  aimy 
dissolved  for  want  of  pay,  and  carried  pillage  and 
ruin  to  every  quarter.'  He  assembled  100,000 
men  to  conquer  China,  but  when  they  had  craned 
through  the  Himalaya,  they  were  met  by  a  great 
army  of  Chinese,  and  scarcely  a  man  returned. 
He  tried  to  introduce  paper  money  with  copper 
tokens,  but  it  failed.  More  than  once  he  moved 
out  his  army  over  a  great  tract,  as  if  for  a  hunt, 
and  ordered  it  to  close  in  to  the  centre,  and  all 
Mithin  were  slaughtered  like  wild  beasts.  His 
nephew  Muhammad,  governing  in  Malwa,  re- 
befied,  but  was  pursued  into  the  Dekhan,  taken, 
and  flayed  alive.  Malik  Bahram,  his  father's 
friend,  rebelled  in  the  Panjab,  but  was  defeated 
and  slain.  Bengal  and  the  Coromandel  coast 
revolted,  and  were  never  a^;ain  subdued.  His 
army  was  attacked  by  a  pestdence  at  WarangaL 
The  Hindu  kingdoms  of  Kamata  and  Telinsana 
were  re-established,  a.d.  1844  (a.h.  744),  and  the 
governor  of  Sambal,  he  of  Beder,  also  a  Mogfaol 
chief,  and  others  in  the  Dekhan  and  Guierat,  re- 
belled. He  at  length  died  at  Tatta,  on  the  Indus, 
A.D.  20th  March  1861  (a.h.  21  Maharram  752).  His 
tomb  stands  by  itself,  surrounded  by  an  artificial 


their  independence,  the  last  kingdom  being  the 
Ganges  country  from  Bengal  to  the  centre  of 
Oudh.  After  the  invasion  of  Timur  (a.d.  1898), 
other  provinces  threw  off  the  yoke,  and  the  terri- 
tory of  Dehli  was  reduced  to  a  few  milea  near 
the  capital.  New  Dehli  is  still  known  to  the 
people  as  Taghalaqabad. —  Elpkinsione's  India^ 
pp.  860-414 ;  Tr,  of  a  Hindu,  iL  p.  214. 

TAGHALLA.  Pers.  A  difficult  same  on 
horseback.  When  at  full  gallop,  a  small  stick  is 
thrown  in  advance  on  the  ground  in  such  a 
manner  that  after  several  rebounds  it  rises  to  the 
off  side  of  the  horse,  and  is  recaught 

TAGHAR.  Pers.,  Turk.  A  large  SMk,  of 
which  horsemen  carry  a  pair,  slung  over  the  horse, 
to  contain  provender.  According  to  Timkowaki, 
it  contaii^  ^bqut  4  poods,  or  140  pounds  of  floor. 
— Meninski;  Yule,  Cathay ,  L  p.  168.  .    - 

TA-GOUNG,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Bur- 
mese empire. 

TA60W,  a  valley  in  the  Kohistan  of  Kibul, 
now  held  by  the  San,  an  Afghan  tribe.  In  con- 
tains many  ancient  remains,  and  nnmerous  coins 
have  been  found  in  them.    See  Kohistan. 

TAHBAND.  Hind.  A  loongee,  an  article  of 
dress ;  a  cloth  worn  on  the  loins ;  literally  k>wer. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  sheet  tied  round  the  waiai 
and  covering  the  legs. 

TAHFAT-ul-MAJAHIDIN,  written  by  Shaikh 
Zain-ul-Abidin,  gives  an  account  of  the  prooeed- 
ings  of  the  Portuguese  against  the  Mnhammadans 
from  A.D.  1498  to  1688. 

TAHIR,  the  principal  supporter  of  Mamun,  son 
of  Harun-ur-Bashid,  in  his  claims  to  the  khalifat 
against  his  brother  Amin.  The  Tahir  dynasty  is 
known  as  the  Tahiridi ;  they  xtded  in  Khoraaan 
from  A.H.  206  (a.d.  820-821)  to  a.h.  248  (a.d. 
862-888).  Abdallah,  A.a  880,  had  Kerman,  Seis- 
tan,  Herat,  and  Kibol  under  his  sway.  Tahir  re- 
mained in  Kborasan  virtually  independent  notil 
they  were  deposed  by  the  Sofarides. 

TAHITI,  the  Otaheite  of  Captain  Cook,  is  the 
largest  of  the  six  Creoitgmn  islands.  Of  all  the 
islands  in  the  Pacific,  it  is  second  only  to  (hdm 
of  the  Sandwich  groupw  Twenty-foor  varieties  of 
the  bread-fruit  tree  grow  in  the  island.  The 
Tahili  is  one  of  the  insignia  borne  by  men  of  rank. 

TAH-KHANA.  Hikd.,  Pers.  An  apartoaent 
under  ground  or  not  exposed  to  the  son. 

TAHLIL.  Arab.  Repetition  of  the  Mnham- 
madan  creed.    See  Takbir. 

TAHLIL,  a  shrill  noise  made  by  the  women  of 
Arabia.  It  is  a  combined  motion  of  the  tongue, 
throat,  and  hand  vibrated  rapidly  over  the  mouth. 
When  an  Arab  or  a  Kurd  hears  the  tahlil,  he 
almost  loses  his  senses  through  exeitenieDt.  It  is 
like  a  very  quick  repetition  S  the  word  el  (or  lel^ 
lei.  Id,  lei).  Between  Kaserun  and  Bnshihr,  the 
women,  chiefly  of  Arab  descent,  use  it  to  wrioone 
a  stranger  as  an  expression  of  Joy ;  they  use  it 
also  during  the  moornfnl  ceremony  of  a  f oneraL 
--OHseU^s  TV.  L  810 ;  Layard,  Ninemh,  i.  120. 

TAHSIL.  Hind.  A  revenue  lubdivinon  of  a 
district  presided  over  by  a  tahsildar,  whoae  primary 
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duty  is  to  collect  revenue,  etc.,  but  who,  in  the 
Panjab,  is  vested  with  civil  and  magisterial  powers ; 
also  the  office  or  building  in  which  the  business  of 
a  tahsildar  is  transacted.  Tahsildar,  a  sub-collector 
or  officer  in  charge  of  a  tahsil. 

TAI.  Tam.  The  10th  Tamil  month  (January 
— February). 

TAI,  a  highly-esteemed  fish  of  Japanese  seas. 

TAI,  a  powerful  and  ancient  Bedouin  tribe  near 
Mosul.  Tbey  came  from  Yemen  to  the  Tigris. 
They  are  rich  in  live  stock,  and  sell  their  wool  at 
Mosul.  Hatim,  an  Arab  shaikh  of  this  tribe, 
is  famed  for  his  generosity.  He  lived  before 
Mahomed,  but  his  son  Adi  accepted  Mahomed, 
and  became  one  of  the  Companions.  It  is  related 
of  Hatim  that  the  Greek  emperor  sent  a  person 
to  ask  Hatim  for  a  famous  horse.  Unaware  of 
the  object  of  the  visit,  Hatim,  to  do  his  guest 
honour,  had  slaughtered  that  very  horse. 

TAI,  the  Ahom  language  of  the  Tai  family,  the 
old  conquerors  of  the  valley  of  Assam.  It  is  now 
Bpoken  only  by  a  few  priests. — CusL    See  Siam. 

TAIFAH.  Arab.,  Pers.  A  nation,  a  tribe. 
The  primitive  tribe  of  the  Afghans  was  called 
Taifah,  a  word  which  corresponds  with  that  of 
nation.  The  first  division  of  this  primitive  tribe 
are  called  *  firqa,'  a  tribe ;  and  the  subdivision 
of  this,  *  tireh  *  or  branches.  Taifah,  a  troop  of 
dancinggirls,  a  company. — Bunsen;  Chesney;  Lath, 

TAIFI  of  Kabul,  etc.,  unripe  apricots  dried; 
called  in  the  Panjab  khishta. 

TAI-TSUNG,  emperor  of  China,  is  said  to  have 
dismissed  three  thousand  women  from  the  imperial 
establishment.  He  was  only  23  years  of  age  when 
he  subjugated  the  empire.  He  was  proclaimed 
emperor  in  a.d.  627,  and  was  remarkaole  for  his 
philosophical  toleration,  and  his  numerous  rela- 
tions with  foreigners.  The  reception  he  gave  to 
Olopen  was  gracious.  In  a.d.  629,  he  had  sub- 
jugated all  the  Tartar  kings,  who  with  common 
consent  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Celestial 
Emperor.  He  died  a.d.  649,  at  the  age  of  45, 
after  having  reigned  22  years. — Ch.  Anc.  p.  286, 
in  Ytfle^s  Cathay,  i.  p.  1 ;  line's  Christianity, 

TAI-WU,  emperor  of  China  (b,c.  1684).  In  his 
reign,  ambassadors  accompanied  by  interpreters, 
and  belonging  to  76  distmct  kingdoms,  are  re- 
ported to  have  arrived  from  remote  regions  at  the 
court  of  China. 

TAI  YAONG,  the  great  male  star  of  the 
Chinese. 

TAJ,  a  crown,  a  circular  head-dress  in  Central 
Asia. 

TAJAK,  an  Iranian  race  met  with  in  largest 
numbers  in  the  khanate  of  Bokhara,  and  in 
Radakhshan,  but  many  have  settled  in  the  towns 
of  Khokand,  Khiva,  Chinese  Tartary,  and  Afghan- 
istan. Tajak  is  a  term  of  doubtful  origin,  rather 
loosely  applied  to  the  settled  race  in  the  countries 
ruled  over  by  the  Turk,  Uzhak,  Hazara,  Afghan, 
and  Brahui,  where  the  Turki,  Pushtu,  Bmhui, 
and  Baluchi  languages  are  spoken,  but  whose 
vernacular  language  is  Persian.  The  terms  Tajak 
and  Parsivan  are  indeed  used  indifferently  both 
in  Afghanistan  and  Turkestan  to  the  race  whose 
vernacular  language  is  Persian. 

Tajak  is  applied  by  the  Uzbak  and  Armenians  to 
the  Iranian  population  in  Khiva,  Bokhara,  Kho- 
rasan  and  Badakhshan.  In  Persia  proper,  the 
Tajak  is  so  termed  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Iliyat,  and  throughout  Persia  the  t«rm  is  applied 


to  a  cultivator,  to  distinguish  him  from  an  in- 
habitant of  towns.  On  the  Oxus,  a  Tajak  is  used 
as  opposed  to  an  Uzbak;  in  Afghanistan,  as 
opposed  to  an  Afghan  or  Hazara.  The  term 
for  this  race  in  Bokhara  is  Sart ;  in  Afghanistan, 
Dehgan ;  in  Baluchistan,  Dehwar.  On  the  Kabul 
river,  they  are  called  Kabull.  In  Seistan,  the 
mass  of  tlie  population  is  Tajak,  and  many  of 
them  dwell  in  reed  huts  on  the  great  lake,  and 
live  by  fishing  and  fowling.  The  Tajak  of  Badakh- 
shan possessed  that  country  before  the  inroads  of 
the  Uzbak  and  Turk.  They  are  purer  Iranian 
than  other  Tajak.  They  are  a  wild  race,  living  in 
the  little  mountain  glens,  in  villages  surrounded 
by  gardens.  The  Tajak  of  Badakluhan  are  not  so 
handsome  as  the  men  of  Chitral,  their  dress  is 
like  that  of  the  Uzbak. 

The  Tajak  of  Bokhara  have  occupied  the  country 
from  unknown  times,  and  were  forcibly  converted 
to  Muhammadanism  before  the  close  of  the  Ist 
century  of  the  Hijira.  In  Bokhara  they  are  a 
cowardly,  avaricious,  untruthful,  faithless  race ; 
tall,  fair  men,  with  black  eyes  and  hair.  Khani- 
koff  attribute  to  the  Tajaks  the  greatest  purity  of 
race.  Bawlinson  allows  this  distinction  to  the 
Vakhani,  the  wild  mountaineers  of  Badakhshan. 
In  Central  Asia  itself,  the  Galtcha  are  regarded 
as  the  oldest  Iranians  of  the  land. 

The  term  is  from  Taj,  a  crown,  the  fire- 
worshipper^s  head-dress ;  but  the  Tajak  does  not 
so  style  himself,  and  regards  the  term  as  deroga- 
tory. The  Tajak  is  given  to  agriculture  and 
trade,  but  fond  of  literary  pursuits  and  polish, 
and  it  is  owing  to  their  preponderance  in  Bokhara 
that  that  city  has  been  raised  to  the  position  of 
the  headquarters  of  Central  Asiatic  civilisation, 
for  there,  from  prc-Islamic  times,  they  have  con- 
tinued their  previous  exertions  in  mental  culture, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  oppression  which  they 
have  sustained  from  a  foreign  power,  have  civil- 
ised their  conquerors.  Most  of  the  celebrities  in 
the  field  of  religious  knowledge  and  belles-lettres 
have  been  Tajak ;  and  at  the  present  day  the  most 
conspicuous  of  the  Mullah  and  Ishan  are  Tajak,- 
and  the  chief  men  of  the  Bokhara  and  Khiva 
court  are  Tajak.  Vambery  considers  the  Tajak 
and  Sart  identical,  but  he  recognises  that  in  their 
physiognomic  peculiarities  the  Sart  differs  greatly 
from  the  Tajat,  being  more  slender,  with  a  longer 
face  and  a  higher  forehead ;  but  these  changes 
he  attributes  to  frequent  intermarriages  between 
Sart  men  and  Persian  slaves.  In  Central  Asia, 
the  warrior,  the  shepherd,  the  priest  and  the 
layman,  youth  and  olct  age,  equally  affect  poetry 
and  reciting  of  tales.  The  literature  of  the 
MuhammadM[)s  or  settled  nations,  brought  from 
the  south,  is  filled  with  exotic  metaphor  and  illus- 
tration. In  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  Khokand,  the 
Mullah  and  Ishan  have  written  much  on  religious 
subjects,  but  their  mystical  allusions  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  people.  The  Uzbak,  the  Turko- 
man, and  Kirghiz  esteem  music  as  their  highest 
pleasure,  and  often  break  out  in  song,  singing  soft 
minor  airs.  The  Uzbak  poetry  on  religious  sub- 
jects is  exotic,  derived  from  Persian  or  Arabic 
sources.  The  Tartar  compositions  are  tales,  and 
relate  to  heroic  deeds,  similar  to  the  romances  of 
Europe. —  Vambery' s  Bokhara^  pp.  8,  338 ;  Elphin- 
stomas  Caubul ;  J'errier's  Journey. 

TAJ  MAHAL,  a  mausoleum  erected  at  Agra  by 
the  emperor  Shah  Jahan  over  the  renuiins  of  his 
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wife,  Arjamand  Ba&a  Bagnm,  Mmntas  Mahal,  who 
died  A.D.  1629.  It  is  admitted  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  i«ece  of  Muhammadau  architecture 
in  the  world.  It  is  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
Jumna,  and  was  be^n  on  her  demise,  but  was 
not  completed  untU  1648.  The  materials  are  red 
sandstone  from  Futtehpur  Sikn,  and  white  marble 
from  Jcmpore.  "Hie  internal  decorations  consist 
of  inlaid  work  of  precious  stones,  agate,  and 
jasper,  with  which  ererj  spandrel  or  other  salient 
point  in  the  ar(^leoture  is  richly  fretted,  while 
brown  and  violet  marbles  are  freely  employed  in 
wreaths,  scrolls,  and  lintels,  to  relieve  the  monotony 
of  the  white  walls.  Brother  Maniique,  who  was  at 
Agra  at  the  time,  says  that  the  plans  and  esti- 
mates for  it  were  supplied  by  a  Venetian  named 
Verroneo. 

In  the  four  chambers,  answering  to  the  sides  of 
the  building;,  are  inserted  in  the  wall  plates  of 
white  marble,  6  feet  high,  upon  which  flowers,  in 
their  natural  cdiotttB,  are  wrought  in  a  mosaic 
of  precious  stones,  tiie  stems  being  worked  in 
with  negro-antica  So  elaborate  is  the  workman- 
ship, t£kt  to  form  one  flower  nearly  a  hundred 
different  gems  have  sometimes  been  used ;  and 
80  exquisite  is  the  finish,  that  the  eye  might 
almost  be  deceived. 

The  mausoleum  stands  on  a  raised  marble 
platform,  at  each  of  whose  corners  rises  a  tall 
and  slender  minaret  of  graceful  proportions  and 
exquisite  beauty.  Beyond  the  platform  stretch 
two  wings,  one  of  which  is  itself  a  mosque  of 
great  architectural  merit.  The  mausoleum  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  entire  structure ;  it  occupies  a 
square  of  186  feet,  with  the  angles  deeply  trunc- 
ated so  as  to  form  an  equal  octagon.  A  great 
dome  swells  upwards  to  nearly  two-thirds  of  a 
sphei^,  and  tapers  at  its  extremity  into  a  pointed 
spire  crowned  by  a  crescent.  Beneath  it  an  en« 
closure  of  marble  trellis- work  surrounds  the  tombs 
of  the  empress  and  of  her  husband  the  emperor. 
Each  comer  of  the  mausoleum  is  covered  by  a 
sinoilar  but  much  smaller  dome,  erected  on  a 
pediment  pierced  with  graceful  Saracenic  arches. 
Light  is  admitted  into  the  interior  through  a 
double  screen  of  pierced  marble,  which  tempers 
the  glare  of  an  Indian  sky,  while  its  whiteness 
prevents  the  mellow  effect  from  de^nerating  into 
gkxmi.  In  colour  and  design,  the  raterior  of  the 
mausoleum  may  rank  first  for  purely  decorative 
workmanship. — Imp.  Gaz, ;  Taylor^s  Visit,  p.  138 ; 
Schonberg^s  TV.  i  p.  183  ;  Bishop  Heber. 

TAK.  Colonel  Tod  supposes  the  Tak  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Takshak,  Nagbansa,  or  Serpent  race, 
who  act  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  legendary  annals 
of  ancient  India.  It  is  certain  that  the  Tak  pre- 
ceded the  Muhammadau  kings  of  Gujerat  before 
that  province  was  absorbed  into  the  emrare  of 
Akbar.  The  Tsk  of  Gujerat  are  said  by  Tod  to 
have  adoptkl  Muhammadanism  when  Wajih-ul- 
Mulk  was  converted,  and  became  the  founder  of 
the  Ifuhammadan  dynasty  of  Gujerat.  From  this 
time  the  name  almost  disappeared,  but  there  are 


on  the  Bunas  from  remote  times  had  been  occu- 
pied, perhaps  founded,  by  the  Tak  race,  and  henoe 
bore  the  name  of  Taksilla-nagar,  famiUarly  Takit- 
pur  and  Thoda.  From  the  ruins  of  the  Thoda 
temples,  remnants  of  Takshak  architecture,  the 
amateur  might  speedily  fill  a  portfolio.  This  tract 
abounds  with  romantic  scenery  at  Rajmahal  on 
the  Bunas,  Gokuru,  and  many  others.  Herbert 
calls  Ghitore  the  abode  of  Taodles,  the  ally  ol 
Alexander.  The  Tak  were  all  of  the  raee  of 
Pooru,  so  that  Porus  is  a  generic,  not  a  proper 
name.  Taksilla-nagar  has  l^n  a  lai^  city.  The 
emperor  Baber  has  given  the  position  of  Uie  city 
of  Taxilee,  west  of  the  luduB.-^EUioi's  India^  p. 
604 ;  To(fa  Rajasthan,  i.  pp.  106,  673,  ii.  p.  449. 

TAKANAGA,  about  hiuf-way  between  Mom- 
bassa  and  Melindi.  The  surrounding  country  is 
described  as  magnificent  corn  land,  while  the 
inhabitants  are  stated  to  be  induslrious  and 
harmless. 

TAKAN-KAR,  in  the  Dekhan  and  Berar,  a 
migratory  tribe  who  make  and  renew  stone  hand- 
mills.    SeePatorL 

TAK  AVI.  Arab.  Advances  to  farmers  in 
bad  seasons. 

TAKBIR.  Arab.  Repetition  of  the  Muham- 
madau creed,  or  of  the  invocation  Allah-u- Akbar. 

TAKHT.  Hind.,  P£h&  A  throne.  Takht- 
nishin,  the  reigning  sovereign. 

TAKHT-i-BAHI,  in  the  country  of  the  Yusuf- 
zai,  an  early  seat  of  the  Aryans,  and  called  Bahai 
by  the  natives,  is  an  isolated,  barren  hill  of  no 
great  height,  about  8  miles  west  of  Fort  Hoti- 
Mardnn  in  Yusufsai.  It  forms  irregularly  three 
sides  of  a  square,  with  the  open  side  towards  the 
north-west.  The  inner  slopes  of  this  hill  are 
covered  with  the  still  standing  shells  of  lofty 
buildings,  constructed  of  hewn  stones ;  moat  of 
them  have  at  least  been  of  two  stores,  the  open- 
ings for  the  beams  of  the  upper  floor  and  the 
windows  remaining  to  attest  the  fact. 

TAKHT-i-JAMSHID,  the  throne  of  Jamahid, 
are  the  nuns  of  Persepolis.  See  Nakah-i-Rus- 
toom. 

TAKHT-i-RAWAN.  Pers.  A  light  frame 
fixed  on  two  strong  poles  like  those  of  a  sedan 
chair.  The  frame  is  covered  generally  with  dotli, 
and  has  a  door,  sometimes  of  kttice-work,  at  each 
side ;  it  is  carried  by  two  mules,  one  between  the 
poles  before,  the  other  behind.  The  Kajawah  is  a 
kind  of  cradle,  swung  one  on  each  side  of  a  mule. 
-^OweUy's  Tr.  1  p.  251 ;  Hick's  Kurdistan^  L  p.  6. 

TAKHT-i-SULAIMAN,  a  bare  high  ridge  of 
rugged  stone  on  a  plain  at  the  edge  of  the  town 
of  Ush  in  Khokand. 

TAKHT-i-SULAIMAN,  a  mountam  in  hU.  31° 
4'  8"  N.,  and  long.  74''  53'  E.  in  Kashmir,  over- 
looking Srinuggur,  standing  1000  feet  above 
the  pUin.  It  commands  a  noble  view  of  the 
valley  and  its  surrounding  ridges  of  snow-topped 
peaks.  On  its  crest,  6950  feet  above  the  sea, 
stands  the  most  ancient  building  in  Kashmir, 
the  temple  of  Jyeshteswara,  which,  according  to 


Tak  amongst  the  Bhangi,  who,  though  of  spurious  :  tradition,  has  existed  since  B.C.  230,  and  to  have 

descent,  have  evidently  preserved  the  name.  There  been  built  by  Jasoka,  son  of  Asoka.     It  is  now 

an  also  Tsnk  Rajputs  in  the  Central  Doab  and  called  Sankarachara. — Cole.  IIL  Anc,  BuUiL  £odk- 

Lower   Rohilkhaaa,  whose  privileges  of    inter-  mir;  Ity^.  Gaz, 

marriage  show  them  to  be  of  high  lineage;  and       TAKHT-i-SULAIMAN,  a  peak  of  the  Snlainum 

there  is  a  tribe  of  nearly  similar  name  existing  mountains  between  the  Paniab  and  Afghanistan, 

near  Jamu,  not  far  from  their  ancient  capital  has  two  summits,  reaoective^  11,317  and  11,076 

Takaha-sila  or  TaxUa.    Tonk  Thoda  and  its  lands  feet.    Two  paraltel  ridges,  dvtant  about  4  milee 
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from  each  other,  are  joined  by  a  plateatt  of  about 
one  mile  in  breadth,  which  runs  from  the  northern 
peak  of  the  western  range  to  the  southern  peak  of 
the  eastern  range.  The  aouthem  peak,  on  which 
is  'Solomon^e  throne/  is  very  steep  and  almost 
inacoesfiible,  wbUe  the  northern,  which  is  higher, 
is  well  wooded.    The  view  obtained  is  magnificent. 

TAKHT-i-TAOS,  the  famous  peacock  throne  of 
the  emperors  of  Dehli,  was  so  called  from  its 
having  the  figures  of  two  peacocks  with  their 
tails  spread.  They  were  so  naturally  executed  in 
sapphires,  rubies,  emeralds,  pearls,  and  other 
precious  stones  of  appropriate  colours,  as  to 
represent  life,  and  strike  every  beholder  with  the 
most  dazTiling  splendour.  The  throne  itself  was 
6  feet  long  by  4  feet  broad ;  it  stood  on  six 
massive  fee^  which,  with  the  body,  were  of  solid 
gold,  inlaid  with  rubies,  emeralds,  and  diamonds. 
It  was  surmounted  by  a  canopy  of  gold  supported 
by  twelve  pillars,  all  richly  emblazoned  with  costly 
gems,  and  a  fnnge  of  pearls  ornamented  the 
borders  of  the  canopy. — TV.  of  Hind.  ii.  p.  297. 

TAKI,  an  ancient  kingdom  which  at  one  time 
embraced  the  whole  of  the  plains  of  the  Northern 
Fan  jab  from  the  Indus  to  the  Beas,  and  from  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  junction  of  the  five 
rivers  below  Multan.  Taki,  the  Tse-kia  of  Hiwen 
Thsaiig,  was  the  capital,  and  was  within  a  few 
miles  of  Sakala,  another  ancient  capital  mentioned 
in  the  Mahabharata,  the  Sangala  of  Arrian.  The 
Sakala  people  (theAdraistee  or  Arashtra)  were  the 
Madra,  Aratta,  Jarttika,  and  Bahika,  according  to 
the  Mahabharata,  which  says  the  Bahika  were  the 
same  as  the  Takka,  from  which  last  is  the  name 
of  their  old  capital  of  Taxila  or  Takkasila,  as 
known  to  the  Greeks.  The  Takka  race  still  exist 
ill  considerable  numbers  in  the  Panjab  Hills,  and 
their  alphabetical  characters,  under  the  designa- 
tion of  Takri  or  Takni,  are  used  by  all  the  Hindus 
of  Kashmir  and  the  northern  mountains,  from 
Simla  and  Subathu  to  Kabul  and  Bamian.  Arrian 
places  the  Sangala  or  Sakala  on  the  Ravi,  and 
styles  them  Adraistse,  from  the  Sanskrit  Arashtra, 
meaning  kinglees. 

The  province  of  Taki  contained  several  of  the 
most  celebrated  places  of  ancient  India,  some 
renowned  in  the  wars  of  Alexander,  some  famous 
in  Buddhist  history,  and  others  known  only  in  the 
widely-spread  traditions  of  the  people.  The  names 
of  the  Doabs  were  invented  by  Akbar,  by  com- 
bining the  names  of  the  including  rivers.  Thus 
Chaj  is  an  abbreviation  of  Chenab  and  Jhelum, 
Recbna  of  Ravi  and  Chenab,  and  Bari  of  Beas 
and  Ravi. 


Sind-Sagar 
Chaj  Doab 


Kechna  Doab, 


Bull  Doab, 


5.  Salala,  or  Sangala. 

6.  Taki,  or  Asarur. 

7.  Nandngfaa,  or  Kansi. 

8.  Ammakatis,  Ambakapi. 
(   9.  Lohawar,  or  Labor. 

<  10.  Kusawar,  or  Kasur. 

111. 


In  the  7th  o^itury,  the  kingdom  of  Taki  was 
divided  into  three  provinces,  namely,  Taki  in  the 
north  and  west,  Shorkot  in  the  east,  and  Multan 
ill  the  south.  The  province  of  Taki  comprised 
the  plains  of  the  Panjab  lying  between  the  Indus 
and  the  Beas,  to  the  north  of  the  Multan  district, 
or  the  whole  of  the  Chaj   Doab,  together  with 


the  upper  portion  of  the  Doabs  of  Sind-Sagur, 
Rechna,  and  BarL  The  province  of  Shorkot  com- 
prised the  middle  portions  of  these  Doabs,  and 
the  province  of  Multan,  their  lower  portions. — 
H,  Elliot ;  Cunningham's  Indian  p.  152. 

TAK  -  i  -  KESRA,  or  Arch  of  Chosroes ;  the 
modern  Tak-i-Kesra  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Ctesiphon.  The  Arabic  Tak  signifies  a  vault 
or  arch,  and  that  palace  of  the  Persian  Khusru 
(Chosroes  and  his  descendants)  near  Baghdad  is 
still  called  Tak-i-Kesra,  the  principal  chamber 
being  arched  or  vaulted.  To  its  right  are  frag- 
ments of  walls  and  broken  masses  of  brickwork ; 
to  the  left,  and  therefore  to  the  south  of  the  arch, 
are  the  remains  of  vast  structures,  which  are 
encumbered  with  heaps  of  earth.  The  natives 
assert  that  the  ruins  are  of  the  age  of  Nimrud,  of 
whom  in  Scripture  it  is  said,  *  And  Uie  beginning 
of  his  kingdom  was  Babel  and  Erech  and  Accad 
and  Calndi  in  the  land  of  Shiiiar.'  The  Baby- 
lonian empire  was  subverted  by  Gyrus,  who  took 
the  capital  by  turning  the  course  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  marching  ius  troops  along  the  bed  of  the  river 
into  the  centre  of  the  city.  After  the  building  of 
Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon,  Babylon  became  gradually 
deserted ;  and  we  learn  from  St.  Jerome  that  the 
space  within  the  walls  was  converted  by  the 
Parthian  kings  into  a  royal  hunting  park.  The 
town  of  Hilleh  is  said  by  the  people  of  the  countay 
to  be  built  on  the  site  of  Babel ;  and  some  gigantic 
ruins  still  to  be  seen  in  its  vicinity  are  believed  to 
be  the  remains  of  that  ancient  metropolis.  Since 
the  days  of  Alexander,  we  find  four  capitals  at 
least  built  out  of  her  remains, — Seleucia  by  the 
Greeks,  Ctesiphon  by  the  Parthians,  Al  Modain 
by  the  Persians,  and  Kuta  by  the  khalifs, — ^with 
towns,  villages,  and  caravansaries  without  number. 
Cteeiphon's  ruins  are  to  be  seen  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Tigris,  18  mUes  south  of  Baghdad, 
and  immediately  opposite  to  it  the  ramparts  and 
fosse  of  the  Grecian  city  of  Seleucia,  which  after- 
wards, becoming  identified  with  the  former  under 
the  name  of  Coche,  they  assumed,  when  thus 
united,  the  epithet  of  Al  Modain,  or  the  cities. 
Ctesiphon  was  most  admirably  situated  on  a  sort 
of  peninsula  formed  by  a  sudden  flexure  of  the 
Tigris,  which  must  have  embraced  the  greatest 
part  of  the  town.  Its  foundation,  however,  can 
hardly  be  ascribed  to  any  particular  person,  as  it 
would  seem  to  have  increased  gradually  during  a 
succession  of  many  years  from  a  camp  to  a  city. 
Pacoras,  supposed  to  be  Orodes,  king  of  the 
Parthians,  and  contemporary  witli  Anthony,  is 
thought  to  be  the  first  who  surrounded  it  with 
walls,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  the  Parthian 
empire.  It  was  sacked,  together  with  Seleucia, 
by  the  generals  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  a.d.  165,  and 
afterwsurds  by  the  emperor  Sevcrus.  It  became 
the  favourite  winter  residence  of  the  powerful 
successors  of  Artaxerxes,  from  whom  it  was  taken 
bv  Said,  the  general  of  the  khalif  Omar,  a.d.  637. 
The  sack  of  Ctesiphon  was  followed  by  its  gradual 
decay,  and  little  now  remains  but  that  part  of  the 
palace  of  Chosroes  called  Tak-i-Kesra,  the  Arch 
of  Chosroes,  a  melancholy  emblem  of  the  glory  of 
its  master.  It  is  seen  6om  afar  on  the  phuu, 
and  presents  a  front  of  300  feet  in  length  by  160 
in  depth,  having  in  its  centre  a  vaulted  hall,  106 
feet  in  height  to  the  top  of  tlie  arch,  the  span  of 
which  is  85  feet.  The  Ali  Capi  at  Isfahan  and 
the  gates  of  the  [lalace  of  Dehli*  sink  into  insig- 
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nificance  beside  the  Tak-i-Kesra.  The  city  walls, 
which  appear  to  have  been  of  very  great  thick- 
ness, may  also  be  traced  to  a  considerable  distance 
on  both  banks  of  the  river.  The  names  of  Se- 
leiicia  and  Ctesiphon  are  very  frequently  con- 
founded by  the  early  Christians  writers ;  but  the 
cities  stood  on  opposite  sides  of  the  river  Tigris, 
and  were  built  at  different  periods. — Mignaii's  Tr. 


mentioned  by  Hiwen  Thsang.  Besides  all  these 
massive  works,  a  wide  expanse,  covered  by  mon- 
asteries or  other  religious  building,  stretches  on 
every  side  from  the  central  city  to  a  oonsiderable 
distance. — Cunningham;  Imp,  Gaz.;  Dowwan. 

TAKKEYAH.  Arab.  Amomgsfc  Sbiah  Muham- 
madans,  the  outward  observance  of  a  faith  with 
which  the  observer  differs.    This  is  a  praciice 


pp.  58-7B ;  Layardy  Nineveh,  i.  p.  242 ;  Kinneir*8  !  with  Shiah  and  Khojah  Muhammadans  for  con- 


Memoir,  pp.  263,  273  ;  Porter's  Tr, ;  J.  B.  Eraser's 
Tr,  p.  3. 

TAKIN  is  the  Budorcas  taxicolor  of  Blyth.  It 
is  a  large,  massive  animal,  denominated  Takin  by 
the  Mishmi,  and  Kin  by  the  Khamti.  It  is  one  of 
the  group  of  bovine  antelopes.  Its  nearest  alRnity 
is  probably  to  the  gnu  ;  but  it  has  various  points 
of  stronger  connection  with  musk  oxen,  and  in  a 
natural  system  its  place  would  probably  be  assigned 
between  those  two  types.  The  Takin  tenants  the 
easternmost  part  of  the  Himalaya,  adjacent  to 
Yunnan,  Sze-chnen,  and  Kham,  more  especially  in 
the  upper  or  alpine  region,  but  found  also  in  the 
central  region,  though  never  in  the  lower  region, 
and  it  probably  extends  its  range  from  the  Him- 
alaya proper  to  the  proximate  mountains  of  China 
and  Tibet  It  is  described  as  of  high  courage 
and  great  ferocity,  so  that  it  cannot  be  taken  alive, 
and  is  killed  by  the  natives  with  much  trouble 
and  some  risk.  It  is  said  to  be  very  gregarious, 
though  old  males  are  sometimes  found  solitary. 
The  Takin  is  much  larger  than  the  Caprine  ante- 
lope (Thar)  of  the  Himalaya. — Beng.  As,  Soc. 
Jour.,  1850. 

TAKIYAH,  a  place  where  darveshes  have  rooms 
and  perform  their  devotions.  Takia-Nishin  is  a 
darvesh  or  fakir,  literally  one  who  sits  in  a  fakir^s 
standing-place. — Burton's  Mecca,  i.  p.  124. 

TAKKA,  a  Turanian  race,  the  earliest  recorded 
inhabitants  of  the  Kawal  Pindi  district,  about 
Deri  Shahan  or  Shah  Deri  village,  in  lat.  88° 
17'  N.,  and  long.  72°  49'  16"  E.  The  Takka 
originally  held  all  the  Sind-Sagur  Doab,  and  from 
their  name  General  Cunningham  derives  that  of 
Taxila  or  Takkasila,  which  Arrian  describes  as  a 
large  and  wealthy  city,  the  most  populous  between 
the  Indus  and  tiie  Hydaspes  (or  Jhelum).  The 
city  stood  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  the  Margala 
pass,  where  several  mounds  still  mark  the  sites 
of  its  principal  buildings.  Alexander  rested  his 
army  at  this  point  for  three  days,  and  was  royally 
entertained  by  the  reigning  sovereign.  The 
Chinese  Buddhist  pilgrim  Fa  Hian  visited  Taxila, 
as  a  place  of  peculiar  sanctity,  about  the  year 
400  A.D.  Again,  in  630  and  643,  his  countryman 
and  co-i*eligionist,  Hiweu  Thsang,  also  made  it  a 
halting-place  of  his  pilgrimage,  but  found  the  seat 
of  government  removed  to  Kashmir.  The  ruins 
of  Taxila  consist  of  six  separate  portions.  The 
mound  of  Bir,  close  to  the  modem  rock-seated 
village  of  Deri  Shahan,  abounds  in  fragments  of 
brick  and  pottery,  and  offers  a  rich  mine  of  coins 
and  gems  for  the  antiquary.  Hatial,  a  fortified 
spur  of  the  Margala  range,  probably  formed  the 
ancient  citadel ;  it  is  enclosed  by  a  ruined  wall, 
and  crowned  by  a  large  bastion  or  tower.  Sir- 
Kap  presents  the  appearance  of  a  supplementary 
fortress,  united  with  the  citadel  by  a  wall  of  cir- 
cumvallation.  Kacha-Kot  possibly  gave  shelter 
to  the  elephants  and  cattle  during  a  siege.  Babar- 
Khana  contains  the  remains  of  a  stupa,  which 
General  Cunningham  identifies  with  that  of  Asoka, 


cealing  their  religious  views;  the  systematic 
concealment  of  everything  which  concerns  their 
faith,  history,  customs,  etc.,  the  disclosure  of 
which  might  be  attended  with  unpleasant  con- 
sequences. —  Burton^s  Scinde,  p.  412 ;  Mecrn, 
i.  1 24. 

TAK-PO  or  Tak-poni,  the  country  of  the  Tak. 
It  is  marked  as  Towang  or  Kaj  Towang  in  the 
ordinary  maps,  and  lies  in  a  line  between  I^hassa 
and  Jorhat  in  Assam  ;  enclosed  within  the  gn^at 
bend  of  the  Brahmaputra,  and  overlies  the  X.EL 
part  of  Butan.  Ken-pong  is  the  province  (if 
kong-bo  to  the  E.  of  Tak-po. 

TAKSHA,  son  of  Bharata,  and  nephew  of  Rama 
Chandra,  ruler  of  Gandhara,  who  resided  at  and 
probably  founded  Takshasila  in  the  Panjab,  the 
Taxila  of  Ptolemy. — Dowson. 

TAKSHAK,  according  to  Tod,  are  the  Turehka 
race,  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  earliest  of  the 
races  of  Higher  Asia.  They  were  Scythians :  and 
from  the  time  of  the  great  war  of  the  Mahabharata, 
when  we  find  them  already  in  the  north-west, 
they  extended  their  conquest  in  India;  and  as 
they  had  a  serpent  for  their  national  emblem, 
they  were  known  as  the  Takshak  or  Serpent  rac^ 
Their  chief  invasion  of  India,  under  their  leadn- 
Sehesnag,  occurred  about  600  B.C.  They  extended 
their  conquests  to  the  Magadha  empire  of  Befaar, 
the  throne  of  which  was  held  by  the  Nag  or 
Serpent  dynasty  for  ten  generations,  and  a  branch 
of  them,  the  Nagbansi  chieftains  of  KaiDgarh. 
Sirguja,  have  (Tr.  R.  A.  Soc.  ii.  p.  563)  the  lonettes 
of  their  serpent  ancestor  engraved  on  their  signeti^ 
in  proof  of  their  lineage,  while  the  capital  and 
district  of  Nagpur  are  called  after  their  name.  The 
Vay u  and  Matsya  Purana  books  call  the  Sebesnaga, 
Kshatra-Bandhee, which  may  de8ignate,Bay s  Wil^ 
(Vishnu  Pur.  p.  467),  an  inferior  (Htler  of  the 
Kshatriya.  The  great  invasion  above  meatiooed 
was,  according  to  Colonel  Tod's  supposition,  nearly 
contemporaneous  with  the  appearance  of  the  2:M 
Buddha,  Parisnath,  whose  symbol  is  that  of  the 
race  he  accompanied,  and  hence  he  is  called  Suht> 
Phun,  'the  thousand  -  hooded.'  It  is  sappoei«-«l 
that  the  Brahmans  made  converts  of  some  power- 
ful branches  of  these  new  sectaries,  and  that  i;  i^ 
to  them  the  term  Agnicula  (fire  race)  is  applie<i. 
as  signifying  their  spiritual  regeneration  by  the 
element  of  fire.  If  so,  the  Takshak  must  be  tLr 
progenitors  of  the  most  distinguished  tribes  ^ 
Kaj  puts,  yet  no  vestiges  are  now  to  be  found  of  the 
original  name  Tak,  or  Takshak,  though  it  is  it- 
corded  amongst  the  thirty  -six  royal  races.  £lpfaiB> 
stone  opposes  the  doctrine  of  a  Scythian  aoniii- 
ture  with  the  Rajputs,  but  there  is  much  in  f  nthan 
histoid  which  could  not  well  be  explained  vithotit 
the  admission  of  an  incorporation  of  some  north«TB 
family ;  and  even  he  is  disposed  to  concede  tW 
point  with  regard  to  the  Jat  Takshak  is  stiil  («< 
of  the  Grama  Devata,  or  village  gods,  of  the 
Bhagulpor  district  It  was  a  converted  Tak 
Rajput  who  established  the  independent  dynsptr 
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of  Gu jerat.  One  Takshak  race  entered  Hindustan , 
led  by  Sebesnag^from  Sehesnag-desa,  who  ascended 
the  Pandu  throne.  The  dynasty  lasted  360  years, 
and  terminated  with  Bykyat.  Another  Takshak 
dynasty  of  ten  princes  conunenced  with  Chandra- 
^pta  Maori,  but  lasted  only  about  137  years. 
Chandragnpta,  the  supposed  opponent  of  Alex- 
Ander,  was  a  Mauri,  and  in  the  sacred  genealogies 
is  declared  of  the  race  of  Takshak.  The  ancient 
inscriptions  of  the  Pramara,  of  which  the  Mauri 
is  a  principal  branch,  declare  it  of  the  race  of 
Tusta  and  Takshak,  as  docs  that  now  given  from 
the  seat  of  their  power,  Chitore.  The  term  Nag, 
Tak,  or  Takshak  are  regarded  by  Colonel  Tod  as 
synonymous.  Sehesnag-desa  he  considers  to  be 
synonymous  with  the  abode  of  the  ancient  Scy thic 
Tachari  of  Strabo,  the  Tak-i-uk  of  the  Chinese, 
the  Tajak  of  the  present  day  of  Turkestan. — 
Elphinstone'a  India ;  Tod,  Rajasthan,  i.  p.  35  ;  Jo. 
As.  S.  vi.  p.  677. 

TAKSILES.  According  to  the  Greeks,  the 
chief  who  joined  with  Alexander  on  his  approach 
to  the  Indus.  Colonel  Tod  (i.  p.  105)  thinks  the 
name  is  Tak-Es,  the  lord  of  Tak.  The  Tak  were 
one  of  the  republican  races  whom  Justin  styles 
banditti  (Justin,  xv.  4) — *Contractis  latronibus 
Indos  ad  novitatem  regni  solicit^vit.^  But  the 
Arattas,  who  were  the  dominant  people  of  the 
Eastern  Panjab,  are  never  mentioned  in  the  Maha- 
bharata  without  being  styled  robbers  (Lassen,  Pen- 
tapota  Indica) — 'Aratti  profecto  latrones,'  and 
*  Bahici  latrones.'  The  Sanskrit  name  is  Arashtra, 
the  '  kingless/  which  is  preserved  in  the  Adraistse 
of  Arrian,  who  places  them  on  the  Ravi  They 
were  the  republican  defenders  of  Sangala  or 
Sakala,  a  fact  which  points  to  their  Sanskrit  name 
of  Arashtra,  or  *  kingless.'  But  though  their  power 
was  then  confined  to  the  Eastern  Panjab,  the 
people  themselves  had  once  spread  over  the  whole 
country — *  Ubi  fluviiilli  quini  .  .  .  ibi  sedes  smit 
Arattomm '  (Lassen,  Pentapot  Indica,  from  the 
Mahabharata).  They  were  known  by  the  several 
names  of  Bahika,  Jarttika,  and  Takka,  of  which 
tiie  last  would  appear  to  have  been  their  true 
appellation,  for  their  old  capital  of  Taxila  or  Takka- 
sila  was  known  to  the  Greeks  of  Alexander,  and 
the  people  themselves  still  exist  in  considerable 
numbers  in  the  Panjab  Hills.  Hie  ancient  extent 
of  their  power  is  proved  by  the  present  prevalence 
of  their  alphabetical  character,  which,  under  the 
name  of  Takri  or  Takni,  is  now  used  by  all  the 
Hindus  of  Kashmir  and  the  northern  mountains, 
from  Simla  and  Subathu  to  Kabul  and  Bamian. 
On  these  grounds,  Major  Cunningham  identifies 
the  banditti  of  Justin  with  the  Takka  or  original 
inhabitants  of  the  Panjab,  and  assigns  to  them  the 
honour  of  delivering  their  native  land  from  the 
thraldom  of  a  foreign  joke.  This  event  occurred 
most  probably  about  b.c.  316,  or  shortly  after  the 
march  of  Eudemos  to  the  assistance  of  Eumenes. 
See  Tak ;  Takshak. 

TAK-ul-BOSTAN  is  1|  parasang  from  the  town 
of  Kermanshah.  There  are  here  magnificent  bas- 
reliefs,  splendid  works  of  art,executed  by  command 
of  Bahram  iv.,  the  Yaranes  iv.  of  Roman  history, 
who  lived  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, and  who,  as  it  is  said,  was  the  founder  of 
Kermanshah. — Ferrier,  Joum.  p.  27. 

TAL.  Hind.  Cymbals  used  by  devotees,  and 
frequently  an  accompaniment  to  the  taifas  or 
bands  of  dancing  girls  of  India. 


TAL.    Bhot.    a  lake. 

TALADDU,  Tamil  poems,  describing  the  in- 
fancy of  the  gods.  They  are  sung  to  the  gods, 
when,  at  annual  festivals,  they  are  swung  in 
cradles ;  mothers  also  repeat  them  to  their  children. 
Several  of  them  are  indelicate,  others  are  mere 

Jingles.  One  of  them,  known  asChanchadu  to  all 
Cnglish  mothers  in  Madras  for  its  endearing 
epithets, — Chanchadu,  baby,  Chanchadn,  mani 
paravay  Chanchadu;  Koil  para  pavay  Chan- 
chadu,  mara  paravay  Chanchadu.  Swing,  baby, 
swing!  swan-dove,  swing!  house-pigeon,  swing  I 
peacock,  cuckoo,  swing!  cassia  flower,  swing! 
standing  -  lamp,  swing !  temple  -  dove,  swing  I 
swan -parrot,  swing!  The  ordinary  Taladdu  are 
nursery  rhymes. 

TALAING  or  Mou  is  the  name  of  the  natives 
of  Pegu.  The  Burmese  call  them  Talaing.  The 
Siamese  appellation  is  Ming-mon.  Part  of  this 
population  awell  in  the  delta  of  the  Irawadi,  Mon 
being  the  name  used  by  themselves  for  the  native 
populations  of  Pegu,  Martaban,  Moulmein,  and 
Amherst ;  and  the  same  names  Mon  or  Talaing 
are  given  to  the  vernacular  language  of  Pegu.  The 
alphabet,  like  that  of  the  T'hay  and  Burmese,  is 
of  Indian  origin,  being  essentially  that  of  the  Pali 
form  of  speed),  and,  like  all  alphabets  of  this  kind, 
it  cmbooies  a  Buddhist  literature.  The  Mon 
language  is  quite  unintelligible  to  a  Burmese  or 
Siamese.  Ta-laing  Maha-radza-weng,  chronicles 
of  the  kings  of  Pegu. — LaihairCs  Eih. 

TALAK.  Arab.  A  divorce.  Talak-i-byn,  the 
husband's  once  saying  to  his  wife,  *  I  have  divorced 
you.'  Talak-e-rujaee,  the  above  repeated  twice. 
Talak-e-mootuluqqa,  ditto  thrice.  The  last  men- 
tioned is  irrevocable,  and  for  reunion  there  must 
be  remarriage.  The  husband  can  recall  the  otlier 
two. 

TALAKADU,  a  town  in  Mysore,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Cauvery,  which  runs  past  it.  On  one 
bank  of  the  river  stand  a  number  of  Saiva  temples 
which  have  been  almost  wholly  overwhelmed  by 
sand.  On  the  other  bank,  however,  is  one, 
the  legend  concerning  which  is  thus  told  by  Dr. 
Buchanan: — *A  mendicant  came  one  day  to 
Talakadu,  intent  on  making  an  o£fering  to  Maha- 
deva  or  Iswara.  The  temples  dedicated  to  that 
idol  were,  however,  so  numerous  that  he  was 
much  at  a  loss  how  to  procure  an  offering  for 
each,  so  as  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  any  idol 
that  might  be  omitted.  With  his  whole  means, 
which  were  very  slender,  the  holy  man  purchased 
a  bag  of  peas,  and  offered  one  at  each  temple,  but 
all  his  peas  were  expended,  and  one  idol  still 
remained  to  which  no  offering  had  been  made. 
Of  course  it  was  highly  offended  at  the  preference 
given  to  the  others  by  a  person  of  his  holiness ; 
and  to  avoid  their  insolent  boasting,  it  transported 
itself  across  the  river,  where  it  now  stands  at 
Malingy,  while  its  former  companions  are  buried 
in  sand.'  Another  legend  is,  that  the  last  rani  of 
Talkad  imprecated  a  curse  upon  the  city  *■  that  it 
should  become  sand,'  and  threw  herself  into  the 
Cauvery.  At  the  present  day,  the  buildings  of 
tiie  old  city  are  completely  buried  beneath  hiUs  of 
sand,  stretching  nearly  a  mile  in  length.  These 
sandhills  advance  at  the  rate  of  about  10  feet  a 
year,  and  are  said  to  cover  about  thirty  temples, 
of  which  the  topmost  pagodas  of  two  still  project 
above  the  surface.  The  temple  of  Kirti  Narayana 
I  is  occasionally  opened,  with  great  labour,  suffi- 
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ciently  to  allow  of  access  for  certain  ceremonies. 
— /ffip.  Gaz. 

TALA  -  KAVERY,  source  of  the  Cauvery 
river,  in  the  Brahmagiri  range  of  the  Western 
Ghate  in  the  Goorg  province,  lat.  12°  ii3'  10"  N., 
long.  76°  34'  \(f  E.  A  Hindu  temple  here  is 
annually  frequented  by  many  pilgrims.  The  chief 
bathing  festival  is  in  Tala-masa  (October — No- 
vember), when,  according  to  local  legend,  the  god- 
dess Ganga  herself  resorts  underground  to  the 
all-purifying  stream.  On  this  ocoafiion  every 
Coorg  family  sends  a  representative,  and  the  total 
attendance  ifl  estimated  at  15,000.  The  temple  is 
endowed  by  Government  with  £232  a  year. — 
Imp,  Gaz. 

TALAPOIN.  This  order  of  Buddhist  ascetics 
or  mouks  is  known  in  China,  Japan,  Ceylon, 
Siam,  and  Tibet  under  different  names,  convey- 
ing nearly  the  same  meaning,  and  expressing  either 
the  nature  or  the  object  of  tiieir  profession.  Tala- 
poin  is  from  the  Pah,  Talapat  meaning  the  leaf  of 
a  palm  tree,  but  applied  by  the  Siamese  to  desig- 
nate the  large  fan  made  of  palm  leaves,  set  in  a 
slender  wooden  frame,  which  the  Talapoin  carry 
with  them  when  they  go  abroad.  In  Burma  these 
monks  are  called  Phonngye,  which  means  Great 
Exemplar  or  Great  Glory.  The  Buddhists  in 
Ceylon,   Burma,   Siam,  Tibet,   etc.,  show  great 


a  partioular  dress,  leads  a  life  of  comnraiutT, 
abstracts  himself  from  all  that  givee  Btrengtk  to 
his  passions,  by  embracing  a  state  of  volnntair 
poverty  and  absolute  renunciation  of  all  sensual 
gratifications.  He  aims  at  obtaining,  by  a  strict 
observance  of  the  law's  most  sublune  precepts,  an 
uncommon  degreee  of  sanctity  and  perfection. 
All  hiB  time  is  regulated  by  the  rules  of  hia  pro- 
fession, and  devoted  to  repeating  certain  formubs 
of  prayers,  reading  the  sacred  scriptores,  b^^gini; 
alms  for  his  support^  etc.  These  fefttores  ci 
exterior  resemblance  common  to  institatioos  of 
creeds  so  opposite  to  each  other,  have  induoe^l 
several  writers  to  pronounce  that  Catholicism  htf 
borrowed  from  Buddhism  many  cerefflonieB, 
institutions,  and  disciplinary  regulations.  Abbe 
Remusat,  in  his  memoir  entitled  Chronological 
Researches  into  the  Lamaio  Hierarchy  of  Tibet, 
refuted  this.  Thus  there  exists  in  Japan,  China, 
Cochin  -  China,  amongst  the  Buimese,  Siamese. 
SiDghalese,  and  Tibetans,  a  religious  order  with  i 
distinct  and  well-marked  hierarchy,  eonstitiitiou, 
and  regulations,  providing  for  the  admission  of 
members,  their  oeoupations,  duties,  oUigatioDa, 
and  their  mode  of  life,  forming  as  it  were  a  com- 
pact, solid,  and  perfect  body,  that  has  sabastt>l 
almost  without  change  during  twen^-fivo  cen- 
turies, and  survived  the  destruction  of  kingdontf. 


respect  to  the  monks,  who,  in  British  and  Inde-  ;  the  fall  of  royal  dynasties,  and  all  the  oonfosion 
pendent  Burma  in  their  monasteries,  are  the  chief  ;  and  agitation  produced  by  political  conmMlions 
educators  of  the  Buddhist  population.  They  are  and  revolutions.  A  Buddhist  on  becoming  a 
known  to  the  Europeans  in  China  and  Japau  as  the  '  member  of  this  holy  society,  proposes  to  keep  the 
Bonze,  which  is  a  corruption  of  Busso,  a  Japanese  law  of  Buddha  in  a  more  perfect  manner  than  hi; 
word  signifying  a  devout  man,  and  they  are  the  other  co-religionists.  He  intends  to  ofaserre  nut 
Lama  of  Tibet.  In  Bunna,  the  fraternity  is  com-  |  only  its  general  ordinances  obligatory  on  evtrr 
posed,  1st,  of  young  men  who  have  put  on  the  i  individual,  but  also  its  prescriptions  of  a  hi^HuT 


Talapoinio  dress,  without  being  considered  pro- 
fessed members  thereof,  or  having  hitherto  passed 
through  a  certain  ordeal  somewhat  resembling  an 
ordination ;  they  are  called  Shin.  2d.  Of  those 
who,  having  lived  for  a  while  in  the  community 
in  a  probationary  state,  are  admitted  professed 
members  with  the  ceremonies  usually  observed  on 
such  occasions,  whereby  the  title  and  character  of 
Talapoin  are  solemnly  conferred ;  they  are  denomin- 
ated Pasin.  Sd.  Of  the  heads  of  each  house  or  com- 
munity, who  have  the  power  to  control  all  inmates 
of  the  house.  4th.  Of  a  provincial,  whose  juris- 
diction extends  over  all  the  communities  spread 
over  the  towns  and  villages  of  one  province  or 
district.  5th.  Of  a  superior  general,  residing  in 
the  capital  or  its  suburbs,  called  Haia  Daw  or 
Great  Master,  having  the  general  management  and 
direction  of  all  the  idfaira  of  the  order  throughout 
the  empire.  In  the  kingdom  of  Burma,  the  key- 
stone of  the  Tsdapoinic  fabric  is  the  Superlativdy 
Great  Master  residing  in  the  capital  or  its  suburbs. 
His  jurisdiction  extends  over  all  the  fraternity 
w i thin  the  realm  of  his  Burmese  Majesty.  In  Tibet, 
the  order  is  found  existing  in  greatest  numbers 
under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Great  Lama,  or  high 
priest,  who  combines  in  his  own  person  the  regal 
lis  well  as  the  sacerdotal  dignity  and  power.  In 
the  city  of  Ijhassa,  a  pontifical  court,  an  elective 
sacerdotal  chief,  and  a  college  of  superior  Ijamas, 
impart  to  the  order  dignity,  decency,  respect- 
ability, and  stability,  which  ensure  its  continued 
existence,  and  more  or  less  extend  its  influence 
over  its  members  living  in  distant  countries,  ruled 
by  a  foreign  sovereign.  Like  the  Christian  monk, 
the  Talapoin  bids  a  farewell  to  the  world,  wears 
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excellency,  leading  to  an  uncommon  sanctity  a. el 
perfection,  which  can  be  the  lot  of  but  a  oomparut- 
ively  small  number  of  fervent  and  resolute  per844L>«. 
He  aims  at  weakening  within  himself  all  the  v\'\ 
propensities  that  give  origin  and  strength  to 
the  principle  of  demerits.  By  the  pradioe  sihI 
observance,  of  the  highest  and  sablimest  prece]'ts 
and  counsels  of  the  law,  he  establishes,  confinuK 
and  consolidates  in  his  own  soul  the  principle  ii 
merits  which  is  to  work  upon  him  during  the 
various  existences  he  has  as  yet  to  go  through, 
and  gradually  lead  him  to  that  perfection  wUch 
will  qualify  him  for,  and  entitle  him  to,  the  stat« 
of  Neiban,  the  object  of  the  ardent  desire  an  1 
earnest  pursuit  of  eveir  true  and  senuine  diadpK' 
of  Buddha.  The  life  of  the  last  Buddha,  Gantan^n, 
his  doctrines  as  well  as  his  example,  he  pQrpov  «> 
to  copy  with  scrupulous  fidelity,  and  to  follow 
with  unremitting  ardour.  Sudi  is  the  great  modtl 
that  he  proposes  to  himself  for  imitation.  Gantama 
withdrew  from  the  world,  renounced  its  sedncing 
pleasures  and  dazzling  vanities,  curbed  hispassionit 
under  the  yoke  of  restraint,  and  strove  to  psctise 
the  highest  virtues,  particularly  sdf-denialyin  ord«r 
to  arrive  at  a  state  of  complete  indifference  lor  all 
that  is  within  or  without  self,  which  is,  as  it  were, 
the  threshold  of  Neiban. — Jo.  Ind.  Ai^Ly  1850 ; 
The  Burman  and  his  Notions. 

TALARI.  Kabk.,  Teu  The  village  faaihf, 
executioner,  and  watchman ;  the  office  was  here- 
ditary. 

TALAR-i-TIMUR,  the  reception  hall  of  Timnr, 
in  Samarcand,  contains  the  Kok-tash  or  corona- 
tion stone.— r.  As,    See  Samarcand. 

TALAUMA  HODGSONI.    Hoot.    A  magnolia 


TALAWA. 


TALIPOT. 


growing  on  Tonglo,  in  Sikkim,  at  an  eleyation  of 
several  thoiuand  feet,  also  in  Nepal  and  Khaasya. 
It  is  a  large  evergreen  tree,  with  very  dense  foliage, 
and  deep  shining  leaves  12  to  18  inches  long ; 
most  of  its  flowers  drop  unezpanded  from  the  tree, 
and  diffuse  a  very  ar(»natic  fragrance ;  they  are 
nearly  as  large  as  the  fist,  the  onter  leaves  purple, 
the  inner  pure  white.  Its  wood  is  grey,  very  soft 
and  even-grained.  T.  mutabilis  is  a  shrub  of  Ten- 
asserim,  and  T.  Rabaniana,  Hooker^  is  a  large  tree 
of  the  Ehassya  Hills  and  Burma,  and  its  wood  is 
sometimes  used  for  funuture  and  planking.—' 
Hook,  H.  J,  i.  p.  168. 

TALAWA.  SoroH.  Open  park*like  meadows 
in  the  lowland  forests  of  Oeylon,  varying  in  extent 
from  one  to  one  thousand  acres. 

TALC. 


Kobub-al-arz,    . 

.  Arab. 

Miniram,    . 

.     .    SiNOR. 

Yun-mn,  .    .    . 

.  Chin. 

Appracum, . 
Tufc,      .    . 

Tam.,  Tbl. 
.    .    Turk. 

Abruk,  Abraka, 

.  Hind. 

This  mineral  is  a  hydrous  silicate  of  magnesia ; 
it  occurs  crystallized  and  massive.  Massive  talc 
reduced  to  powder  is  the  boot  powder  of  shoe- 
makers. Talcose  slate  resembles  mica  slate. 
Talcose  rocks  are  the  gold  rocks  of  the  world,  and 
contain  the  topas  of  Brazil,  enclase,  and  other 
minerals. — Eng,  Cyc;  Tomlin, 

TALGHER,  a  small  Native  State  in  Orissa, 
with  an  area  of  399  square  miles.  Coal  was 
discovered  here  in  1850  by  Mr.  Tnmbull,  an 
officer  of  the  Madras  commissariat,  and  iron 
and  lime  also  occur  near  the  Brahmany  river ; 
gold  likewise  is  washed  for.  The  coal  has  been 
reported  as  not  likely  to  be  profitably  worked  at 
present.  The  Hindu  population  consists  of  Chasa, 
Gaur,  and  Brahmans.  The  aborigines  are  Saora, 
Gond,  Taala,  and  Pana.     See  Geology. 

TALDANDA,  a  canal  in  Oriasa,  52  miles  in 
lenj^h,  connecting  the  town  of  Guttack  with  the 
mam  branch  of  the  Mahanadi  river.  It  is  intended 
both  for  navigation  and  irrigation. 

TALE6ALLA  LATHAMI,  the  brush-turkey  of 
the  family  of  the  Megapodes  (Megapodidse).  These 
birds  construct  a  mound  of  earth,  leaves,  grass, 
sand,  or  other  materials  capable  of  generating  and 
retaining  heat,  in  which  the  eggs  are  buried  by  the 
birds,  and  carefully  watched  until  the  young  birds 
are  matured,  and  issue  forth  from  this  eccaleobion 
of  nature,  stout,  strong,  and  so  fully  feathered  as 
to  be  capable  of  flight  on  the  second  or  third  day 
of  their  existence.  On  the  young  bird  chipping 
out  of  the  egg,  it  remains  in  the  mound  for  at 
least  twelve  hours  without  making  any  effort  to 
emerge  from  it,  being  at  that  time  almost  as 
deeply  covered  up  by  the  male  as  the  rest  of 
the  eggs.  On  tne  second  day  it  comes  out, 
with  each  of  its  wing>feathers  well  developed 
in  a  sheath,  which  soon  bursts,  but  apparently 
without  inclination  to  use  them,  its  powerful  feet 
giving  it  ample  means  of  locomotion  at  once.  On 
the  third  day  the  nestling  is  capable  of  strong 
fiight. 

TALENT  OF  BABYLON  corresponded  with 
a  Babylonian  cubic  foot  of  water  at  the  mean 
temperature  of  that  country.  A  talent  was  divided 
into  60  minsB,  a  mina  into  60  shekels.  Half  a 
silver  shekel  waa  a  drachma,  and  this  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  British  shilling. 

TAL-GHAT.  Hind.  A  geographical  term  in 
the  Peninsula  for  the  low-lying  level  ground  below 
the  ghats  of  the  eastern  and  western  sides. 


TAL-GHAT,  m  lal  19*  40*  N.,  tong.  78''  38'  K, 
in  the  Dekhan,  a  principal  pass  on  the  road  from 
Bombay  to  Nastk.  Top  of  the  ghat  is  1912  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  the  top  of  the  hiU  near  the  ghat 
is  3241  feet. 

TALI,  a  name  in  the  Eastern  ArchipeUgo  for 
the  treble  fanam  formerly  coined  at  Madras,  the 
24th  part  of  the  Spanish  dollar. 

TALI,  in  Peninsular  India,  a  piece  of  gold  tied 
by  the  luidegroom  round  his  bride's  neck  at  the 
time  of  marriage.  It  remains  till  dhe  becomes  a 
widow,  and  is  then  removed  by  the  husband's 
relations.  The  tali  are  not  all  of  tJie  same  form. 
In  some  castes  it  is  a  small  round  plate  of  gold, 
without  stamp  or  figure  on  it ;  in  others  it  is  a 
tiger's  tooth ;  others  are  hammered  by  the  gold- 
smith without  any  precise  form.  Many  castes 
have  them  flat  and  oval,  of  two  small  pieoea  which 
separate,  and  with  hieroglyphics  representing  the 
god  PulWar  or  the  \iDgMa,^^S(mneraVM  Voyage^ 
p.  92.    See  Mangala  Sutra. 

TALIB.  Pers.  An  inquirer  (»  wisher,  a  pupil, 
a  seeker,  from  Talb.  Talib-ul-Ilm,  a  learner,  a 
pupil. 

TALIF-i-SHAHIF,  a  Pemian  work  on  medicine, 
translated  by  Dr.  PJayfair. 

TA-LI-FU,  a  lake  in  Ghina,  7090  feet  above 
the  sea. 

TALIKAN,  a  city  of  Tukharistan  between 
Balkh  and  Merv,  three  days'  journey  from  the 
latter.  There  is  another  town  of  the  same  name 
east  of  Kunduz.  The  Talikan  of  Tukharistan  is 
the  one  most  frequently  mentioned,  and  it  is 
generally  coupled  with  Hariab,  a  city  of  Gusjan, 
west  of  the  Ozus,  three  days'  journey  from  Talikan, 
three  from  Shaburkan,  and  six  from  Balkh.  Yule, 
however,  says  there  were,  in  fact,  three  places  so 
called,  that  in  Badakbshan,  that  in  Khorasan,  and 
a  third  in  Dailam,  the  hill  country  adjoining 
Kazbin. — Yule^  Cathay^  i  p.  253:  JSlpkinstone'.^ 
Canbul,  ii.  221,  240. 

TALIKOT,  a  town  in  the  Kaladgi  district  of 
the  Bombay  Presidency,  60  miles  N.E.  of  Kaladgi 
town,  in  lat.  16°  28'  10*  N.,  long.  76**  21'  10"  E. 
A  battle  was  fought  here  on  the  25th  January 
1565,  in  which  the  Hindu  empire  of  Vijayanagar 
was  overthrown  by  a  confederacy  of  the  Muham- 
madan  kings  of  the  Dekhan,  the  Adal  Shahi 
of  Bijapur,  the  Kutub  Shahi  of  Beder,  and  the 
Nizam  Shahi  of  Ahmadnaggur.  The  Hindu  power 
in  Southern  India  was  completely  broken  by  the 
battle;  but  within  a  hundred  years  a  great 
Hindu  revival  commenced,  which,  under  the  form 
of  the  Mahratta  Gonf  ederacy ,  was  destined  to  break 
up  the  Moghul  empire  in  India. — Imp.  Gaz, 

TALI-NANAS.  Malay.  Cordage  material 
obtained  from  the  leaf  of  the  pine-apple  plant. 
Tali  Pinding,  a  waistbelt  worn  by  the  natives  of 
the  Archipelago.  They  are  manufactured  by  the 
Arafura  of  New  Guinea  or  Seram,  who  manu- 
facture various  textile  fabrics  from  native  fibres, 
as  a  band  or  cincture  for  fastening  the  sarong  of 
women.  Tali  Rama,  Malay.,  Ghina  grass.  Tali- 
taras,  a  fibre  of  Singapore,  made  into  sewing  twine. 

TALIPOT  or  Fan  Palm,  Corypha  umbraculifera, 
belongs  to  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Coooacea;, 
and  is  met  with  in  Ceylon,  Malabar,  Java,  and 
the  Moluccas.  Its  large  leaves  (fo-onds)  are  used 
for  thatching,  basket  -  making,  and  other  bandy 
work.  The  leaves  are  also  used  for  native  books, 
like  the  palmyra  leaves,  and  are  written  on  with 
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an  iron  style,  and  for  making  the  huge  fans  v^ith  the 
petioles  attached.  It  has  a  stem  of  50  to  70  feet 
high,  with  large  fan-shaped  plaited  leaves  com- 
posed of  some  40  to  50  segments.  The  Corypha 
umbraculifera  is  known  in  Tamil  as  the  Cod- 
dapanna,  and  in  Hindustani  as  tali  or  tadi  tree, 
ta]i-pat  meaning  leaf  of  the  tali.  The  seeds  or 
nuts  are  made  into  ornaments,  and  sometimes, 
when  well  polished  and  coloured  red,  pass  for 
coral.  The  trunk  furnishes  a  species  of  pith  which 
is  pounded  into  flour  and  baked  into  cakes,  and 
eaten  with  much  relish  by  some  natives. — Seeinan  ; 
Shortt 

TALISMAN.  Talsam,  Arab.  Talismans  or  the 
doctrine  of  signatures  took  their  origin  from  a 
belief  that  m^cinal  substances  bore  upon  their 
external  surfaces  signs  of  the  properties  or  virtues 
they  poineBsed.  It  is  a  term  from  the  Arabic 
Talsam,  and  is  applied  to  mystical  characters,  and 
also  to  seals,  images,  etc.,  upon  which  such  cha- 
racters are  engraved  or  inscribed.  These  cha- 
racters are  astrological,  or  of  some  other  mystical 
kind.  The  purposes  for  which  Talsams  are  con- 
trived are  various, — the  preserving  from  enchant- 
ment, or  from  a  particular  accident,  or  from  a 
variety  of  evils  ;  another  protects  a  treasure  over 
which  it  is  deposited. 

TALKH.  Arab.  Bitter;  also  of  tobacco,  etc., 
pungent,  strong.  Badam-i-talkb,  Amygdalus 
amara.  Kust  tolkh  or  Kut  talkh,  Hind.,  Auck- 
landia  costus. 

TALLI-TANDRI.  Tel.  Parents,  father  and 
mother ;  a  respectfid  appellation  for  a  superior. 

TALLOW. 


Shahum, 
Suif,    . 
Talg,   . 
Charbi, 
Sevo, 


...    xVRAB* 

.  .  .  .  Fb. 
.  .  .  Qer. 
.  Guj.,  Hind. 

.       .       •       •      XX. 


Lamak  chair, 
Lamak,    . 


Halat. 


tt 


Pih, Pers. 

Sebo,  .  .  .  Port.,  Sp. 
Salo,  Toplenoe,  .  Rus. 
Grovapa,  ....  Samsk. 
Harniktail,  .  .  Singh. 
Moattu  kolapu,  .  Tam. 
PaBsalam  kowu,   .      Tel. 


The  fat  of  horned  cattle  and  sheep.  The  tallow- 
gourd,  Benincasa  cerifera.  Tallow  tree,  Dryaiidra 
cordata.  Tallow  tree  of  China  is  the  Stillingia 
8ebifera,theEzcoacaria  sebifera,  Sapium  sebiferum, 
Groton  sebiferum  of  some  authors.  Its  seeds 
are  covered  with  a  waxy  substance,  used  in  China 
for  making  candles.  It  has  been  introduced  into 
the  Doons  of  the  N.W.  Provinces  and  Kohistan 
Paniab.  Stillingia  sebifera  is  cultivated  exten- 
sively in  China,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  white 
sebaceous  matter  T vegetable  tallow)  enveloping 
the  seeds.  The  tallow  is  separated  by  steaming 
the  seeds  in  tubs  with  convex  open  wicker  bottoms, 
placed  over  caldrons  of  boiling  water.  With 
trifling  exceptions,  the  candles  used  by  the  Chinese 
in  their  religious  ceremonies  are  made,  by  dipping, 
of  the  tailow  of  the  Stillingia.  The  vegetable 
tallow  of  Borneo  is  said  to  be  extracted  from  the 
nut  of  various  species  of  Dipterocarpus,  and  melted 
in  a  gourd  shelf. 

TALMUD,  a  historical  and  religious  book  of 
the  Jews.  In  its  two  divisions  of  Halacha  and 
Haggadah,  it  sums  up  the  intellectual,  social,  and 
religious  life  of  the  Jews  during  a  period  of  nearly 
a  thousand  years. 

TALPA  MICROURA.    Hodgson. 
T.  cryptura,  Blpth,  I  Short-tailed  mole,      Eno. 

Biyu  kantyem,     .    BHOT.  |  Pariam,     .    .    .    Lbpch. 

The  mole  of  Nepal  and  Darjeeling  is  4f  to  5 
inches  long,  with  a  tail  8-16tbs  or  less.  The 
Talpidae  family  belong  to  the  order  Insectivora. 


The  species  of  restricted  Talpa  amount  to  five  in 
number,  viz.  T.  Europsea,  X.,  of  Europe  gener- 
ally; T.  coeca,  Saoi,  of  Italy  and  Greece;  T. 
moogura,  Temminck,  of  Japan ;  and  T.  microura, 
Hodgson,  of  Nepal,  Sikkim,  Bhutan,  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Assam.  The  fifth  is  T.  leucura,  of  Cfaerra- 
puuji,  N.  of  Sylhet.  It  differs  little  from  T. 
microura,  except  that  the  tail  is  considerably  more 
developed,  though  much  less  so  than  in  T.  Euro- 
nsea ;  and  the  tail  is  dad  and  tufted  with  white 
hairs,  whence  the  name  T.  leucura.  This  animal 
also  would  seem  hardly  to  attain  the  size  of  T. 
microura. 

Talpa  microura  fur  is  a  deep  slaty  blue,  with 
canescent  gloss. — Journ,  Ben.  As»  Soc,^  1850; 
Jerdon^  Mammals;  Blyth, 

TALPUR,  a  dynastic  title  of  the  last  amirs  of 
Sind,  descendants  from  Mir  Bahram  Khan,  chief 
of  the  Baluch  tribe  of  Talpur,  who  succeeded 
Abdul  Nabi  of  the  Kalora  dynasty  in  178a.  Their 
greatness  arose  of  Futteh  Ali  Khan.  The  Talpur 
were  an  inferior  hill  dim  of  BalucL  Even  when 
they  became  rulers  of  Sind,  Muhammad  Khan, 
the  ruler  of  Kalat,  was  ready  to  go  to  war  with 
amir  Gholam  Ali,  Talpur,  because  the  latter  had 
the  audacity  to  propose  to  a  female  of  his  family. 
The  Talpur  dynasty  of  Sind  were  replaced  by  the 
British  in  1845.    Talpur  means  date-tree  town. 

TALUK  or  Talukah.  Hind.  In  India,  a  revenue 
district,  more  correctly  written  Taluqah.  It  has 
as  its  immediate  superintendent  a  revenue  oflioer 
styled  a  talukdar. 

Talukdar,  in  Upper  India,  a  large  landholder 
possessing  generally  villages  of  which  he  is  the 
sole  owner,  and  otner  villages  in  which  there  are 
subordinate  holders,  and  of  which  he  is  only  the 
superior  proprietor.  In  the  Lower  Provinces,  the 
zamindar  is  the  superior  proprietor,  and  the 
talukdars  are  subordinate  proprietors. 

Talukdari,  a  form  of  land  settlement  adopted  iu 
Oudh,  so  framed  as  to  secure  village  occupants 
from  extortion,  and  exacting  certain  duties  and 
responsibilities  from  the  talukdars,  who  were  con- 
firmed in  possession  of  everything  they  held  at 
the  time  of  the  annexation  in  February  185C. 
Tn  1859  they  received  sunnuds  or  title-deeds. 

TALUT  and  Jalut,  Saul  and  Goliath.  See 
Alliteration. 

TALWAR.  Hind.  A  sword.  A  wooden  scythe 
used  for  cutting  down  plants  for  barilla  burning. 
The  ordinary  curved  sword  has  a  slight  curve  and 
has  a  side  guard. 

TALWAK,  a  tribe  in  Mysore,  who  in  the  tim<.« 
of  the  Polygars  contributed  annually  a  ram  and  a 
potof  ghi.— IF. 

TAMAKU.    Hind.    Tobacco,  Niootiana. 
Tamaku  Kashmiri,  Rhododendron  campanuUtom. 
Ban  tamaka,  Verbascum  thapsos. 
Ohilassi  tamaku,  Nicotiana  nutioa. 
Gidar  tamaku,  Heliotropium  Europaeum,  Verhasenm 

thapBus. 
Kakkar  tamaku,  Kalkatti  tamaku,  Kandahari  tamakii, 
Niootiana  rustica. 

TAM  ANGGUNG,  at  a  Malay  court  the  minister 
of  war  and  police. 

TAMARlCAGEiE,  the  tamarisk  tribe  of  pbnts 
in  the  E.  Indies,  comprise  the  genera  Tamarix, 
Trichaurus,  and  Myricaria.  Tamarix  dioica,  Axrft.. 
and  T.  Indica,  grow  in  India  even  In  saline  soil,  and 
are  good  for  protecting  banks.  Roxburgh  describes 
the  Tamarix  Indica,  identical  with  T.  gaUica,  and 
T.  dioica  (jhou).    T.  furas  occurs  in  the  drier 
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parts  of  the  Doab,  and  in  the  neighbonrhood  of 
Delili,  'where  it  is  called  Asul  or  Atul  as  in  Arabia. 
The  other  species  are  also  found  in  the  Penin- 
sula. Tamarices  are  bitter  and  astringent.  In 
Denmark  they  are  used  instead  of  hops  for  making 
beer,  and  in  some  parts  of  Europe  as  a  tonic 
remedy.  Galls  are  formed  on  the  T.  f oras,  and  are 
called  Sumrut-ai-asul^  also  Ghotee  mue.  Those  on 
the  jhou  are  named  Sumrut-ul-turfa,  or  Buree 
mue.  T.  gallica  of  Mount  Sinai  is  at  certain 
seasons  covered  with  a  kind  of  sugary  exudation, 
said  by  Ehrenberg  to  be  produced  by  the  puncture 
of  the  GoccuB  maniparus.  It  is  called  Arabian 
manna,  or  Gazanjabin ;  it  is  unknown  in  the 
bazars  of  Bengal,  and  is  not  produced  in  India. — 
Rnxh.;  Royle,  pp.  213,  214;  Voigt;  O'Sh,  p.  832. 
TAMARIND. 


Tamar-ul-Hind,  .  Arab. 
Ma-gye,  ....  BURM. 
Cay-me,  .  .  Coch.-Chin. 
Tamarins,  ....  Fr. 
Tamarinden,  .  .  Ger. 
Amli, .  .  .  Guj.,  Hind. 
Taroarindo,  .  .  .  IT.,  8p. 
Kamal Jav. 


TamarinduB, 
Neghka,  .  .  . 
Tamr-i-Hind,  . 
Amlika,  Tintili, 
Mahafliambala, . 
Pulie,.  .  .  . 
Chinta-pundoOy 
Demer  Hindi,  • 


Lat. 
Malay. 
.  Pbrs. 
. Sansk. 

.  SlNOH. 

Tam. 
.  Tkl. 
.  Turk. 


The  tamarind  tree,  Tamarindus  Indica,  grows 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  the  Eastern  I^ands, 
Arabia,  and  Egypt.  It  attains  the  height  of  30 
or  40  feet.  Tamarind  pods  are  from  3  to  6  inches 
long,  and  more  or  less  curved.  When  ripe  thev 
consist  of  a  dry,  brittle,  brown  extemai  shell, 
within  which  is  the  useful  part,  an  acidulous, 
sweet,  reddish-brown  pulp  penetrated  by  strong 
fibres.  Within  this  is  a  thin  membranous  coat 
enclosing  the  oval  brown  seeds.  The  pulp,  as 
analyzed  by  Vauquelin,  contains  citric  acid,  9'40 ; 
tartaric  acid,  1'55;  malic  acid,  0*45;  bitartrate 
of  potash,  3*25 ;  sugar,  12*5 ;  gum,  4'7 ;  pectin, 
6*25 ;  parenchyma,  34*35 ;  and  water,  27*55.  The 
fruit  is  used  largely  by  the  natives  of  India  and 
Persia  in  making  a  sherbet  or  cooling  drink,  and 
also  as  a  necessary  ingredient  in  curries,  to  which 
it  communicates  a  tartish  flavour.  The  pulp 
allays  thirst,  is  nutritive  and  refrigerant,  and  in 
full  dose  laxative.  An  infusion  forms  a  very 
pleasant  cooling  drink,  as  does  also  tamarind 
whey.  Infusion  of  senna  with  tamarinds  is  a 
useful  laxative.  Tamarinds  are  exported  from 
India,  packed  in  tics  with  or  without  syrup. 
Several  varieties  are  distinguished,  such  as  tlie 
red  tamarind,  the  sweet  tamarind,  obtained  from 
Persia ;  the  dark  tamarind,  produced  in  Madura, 
one  of  the  Eastern  Islands ;  and  the  conmion  or 
green  tamarind,  which  is  extensively  produced 
throughout  India.  The  red- coloured  tamarinds 
are  found  in  Gujerat,  at  Kheir  on  the  Godavery, 
at  Panderpur  on  the  Kistna,  and  there  are  four 
trees  in  Madras.  It  is  the  best  of  the  three  Indian 
varieties.  In  preserving  it  for  export,  when  the 
fniit  is  ripe,  the  shell  or  epicarp  is  removed,  and 
the  fruit  placed  in  layers  in  a  cask,  boiling  water 
being  then  poured  over  it  Another  plan  is  to 
put  alternate  layers  of  tamarinds  and  powdered 
sugar  in  a  stone  jar.  Tamarinds  are  exported 
both  raw  and  preserved.  Moochee  bookbinders 
prepare  a  useful  paste  of  the  tamarind  stones, 
which  is  called  Pasay,  Tam.,  by  first  taking  off 
the  brown  skin  and  then  boiling  them  down  tiU 
they  become  glutinous.  Tamarind  seed  powder, 
boiled  into  a  paste  with  thin  glue,  forms  one  of 
the  strongest  wood  cements.  Tamarind  seeds 
yield  an  oil  of  a  pale  bright-coloured  fluid,  and 


extremely  light. — Mad.  Exh,  Jur.  Rep. ;  Atns. ; 
Royle;  M'C;  Faulk.;  Tomlinson. 

TAMARIND  FISH  of  Calcutta  is  made  witli 
the  begti,  Lates  calcarifer,  one  of  the  Percidse, 
preserved  with  vinegar  and  tamarind  fruit  Lates 
calcarifer  occurs  in  all  the  seas  of  the  southern 
coasts  of  Asia,  and  is  common  in  estuaries.  It  is 
greatly  prized  by  Europeans.  It  is  also  made 
with  white  pomfret  cut  in  transverse  slices  pre- 
served in  tamarinds.  It  is  much  prized  as  a 
relish.  The  begti  is  largely  eaten  in  Bengal  by 
Europeans. 

TAMARINDUS  INDICA.     Linn. 

T.  ocddentalis,  Oatrtn.    |      T.  officinalis,  Hooker. 

This  is  a  very  handsome  tree,  of  slow  growth, 
but  attains  a  great  size,  with  a  very  extensive 
shady  head.  It  is  met  with  in  gardens,  near  old 
temples,  and  in  avenues,  where  it  has  been 
planted.  It  is  a  graceful  avenue  tree,  and  grows 
throughout  Hindustan,  in  the  Peninsulas,  in 
Burma  and  the  Archipelago,  but  is  rare  in  the 
Panjab. 

In  Burma  it  rises  to  90  or  100  feet  high,  and 
12  to  15  in  circumference.  The  branches  extend 
widely,  with  a  dense  foliage  of  bright  green  com- 
posite leaves,  very  much  like  those  of  the  sensitive 
plant  The  flowers  are  in  clusters  of  a  beautiful 
yellow,  veined  with  .red.  The  pods  hang  like  beans, 
are  longer,  darker,  and  richer  than  the  tamarind 
of  the  West  Indies,  and  are  preserved  without  the 
addition  of  syrup. 

Its  timber  Lb  remarkably  heavy  and  hard,  much 
like  lignum  vit«,  and  is  used  generally  for 
shivers  in  blocks,  and  such  purposes.  It  is  dark- 
coloured  and  durable,  is  often  finely  veined, 
the  heart-wood  of  old  trees  resembling  ebony. 
The  tree  is  apt  to  be  hollow  in  the  centre,  which 
prevents  large  slabs  being  obtained.  It  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  sngar  and  oil  mills,  naves, 
mallets,  rice  -  pounders,  and  for  furniture  and 
building  purposes,  but  silica  is  often  deposited  in 
its  stem,  and  carpenters  are  very  unwilling  to 
w^ork  it  up,  on  account  of  the  great  damage  it 
causes  to  the  best  tempered  tools.  It  is  valuable 
for  brick  and  tile  burning.  The  trees  grow  to 
about  7  or  8  feet  in  diameter  at  the  butt,  while 
that  of  the  body  of  the  tree  is  about  5  feet    This 

Eart  is  seldom  more  than  10  feet  long  when  it 
ranches  out  into  curves  of  various  dimensions. 
Several  large  trees  of  the  West  Indian  red 
tamarind  grow  in  the  south  of  India,  and  tlie 
Editor  largely  distributed  the  seeds  through  the 
Madras  Board  of  Revenue.  The  tree  is  valuable 
from  the  quantity  of  fruit  it  produces,  which  is 
used  medicinally  in  cookery.  In  India,  the 
shadow  of  the  tamarind  tree  is  deemed  particularly 
injurious  to  vegetation,  and  for  people  to  reside 
beneath  this  tree  is  supi>0Bed,  in  India,  to  be 
unhealthy ;  but  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island 
of  Ceylon,  people  build  their  houses  beneath  the 
tamarind  tree  as  the  coolest  site. 

TAMARIX  ARTICULATA.     Vahl 
Faras,     ....    Panj.  |  Arelei, Sind. 

A  moderate-sized  tree  of  the  Panjab  and  Sind, 
which  grows  very  rapidly,  often  10  to  12  feet  in 
girth,  and  60  or  70  feet  high ;  60  lbs.  per  cubic 
foot.  It  is  used  for  Persian  wheels,  small  orna- 
ments, and  for  charcoal.  The  bark  and  galls  are 
used  in  tanning,  and  the  galls  also  as  a  mordant 
— Stewart, 
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TAMIL. 


TAMARIX    CHINENSI8,    Tatarinov,   is  the 
San-chun-liu  and  Chih-chiDg  of  the  Chinese. 
TAMARIX  DIOICA.    Roxb. 


Ghaslei,  Pilohi, 
Kakh,  Koan,    . 


Panj. 


>* 


Ld-ihao, ....  HiNi>. 
Kgelta,  .  .  .  Ladakh. 
Jhao,  Lai|  Kachlei,  Panj. 

Very  common  in  Ajmir  in  the  beds  of  rivers  and 
near  the  great  rivers  of  the  Panjab.  It  is  a  very 
graceful  shrub,  with  numerous  small  rose-coloured 
flowers  in  terminal  drooping  spikes.  The  Muki  or 
tamarisk  manna,  used  in  confectionery,  is  said  to 
be  secreted  by  this  plant  in  the  cold  weather.  It 
grows  up  to  2500  feet  in  saline  soil.  It  is  a  good 
plant  for  binding  banks.  The  twigs  are  used  for 
basket-making. — Von  Mueller;  Roxh,  ii.  p.  101; 
Ih's,  RiddelU  «/.  L,  Stewart. 

TAMARIX  ELEQANS,  the  Myricara  elegans, 
lioyle.  It  attains  a  heightof  20  feet. —  Von  Mueller. 

TAMARIX  GALLIOA.    Linn. 
T.  Indica,  Soxb.  |    T.  gallicaf  var.  T.  Indica, 

T.  epaeraideB,  Sm.        \        JBhrtnb. 

Turfa,  Arab.,  Guj.,  Pbrb.    Koa,  Rukh, .    .    .   Panj. 
Tamarisk,    .    .    .     Bno.    Lainya      of  Salt  Rakqe. 


Prakke,  Pakke, 


Tel. 


Oalls—  Surarut  -  ul  -  turfa, 
Ma-in,6aree  mue,HiNT). 

is  a  glabrous    greenish 


Ferash,  Frash,  Jhao,  HiND 
Pharwan,  Pilchi,  .  Panj. 
£!riu2a^i(m— Gastnjabin. 

The  Indian  tamarisk 
plant  with  stiff  twi|;gy  branches,  of  considerable 
size  in  the  Ajmir  district,  but  the  wood  is  .there 
very  inferior.  In  the  Dekhan  it  grows  abund- 
antly as  a  small  tree  or  shrub  in  the  beds  of  many 
rivers,  and  affords  shelter  for  all  sorts  of  game. 
It  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of  a  cynips,  which  pro- 
duces gfdls  that  possess  astringent  properties, 
and  they  are  on  this  account  used  in  medicine  by 
the  native  doctors  of  India.  The  same  property 
also  renders  them  valuable  in  dyeing;  baskets 
are  nuMle  of  the  twigs,  which  are  also  used  medi- 
cinally as  an  astringent.  The  galls  are  largely 
gathered  in  the  Jhang,  Gugaira,  and  Muzaffar- 
gurh  districts,  as  also  in  Dehra  Ghazi  Khan  district, 
where  as  much  as  500  maunds  are  annually 
collected.  The  manna  of  Mount  Sinai  is  produced 
from  a  variety  of  this  plant,  and  consists  of  a  pure 
sugar.  It  grows  up  to  10,600  feet  on  the  Shay  ok 
in  Ladakh,  reaches  8  feet  in  guth  and  30  high, 
and  furnishes  much  of  the  steamer  fuel  in  the 
Southern  Panjab  and  in  Sind ;  the  wood  is  coarse- 
grained and  often  very  red,  and  is  used  for  Persian 
wheels,  in  turning,  etc.  In  Ladakh,  where  wood  is 
scarce,  this  is  used  for  the  handles  of  the  sticks 
for  polo  or  hockey  on  horseback.  It  adapts  itself 
in  the  most  extraordinary  manner  to  the  most 
diverse  localities.  It  wUl  grow  alike  in  water 
and  the  driest  soil,  also  in  saline  ground,  and 
ascends  the  Himalayas  to  11,000  feet.  It  is 
readily  multiplied  n*om  cuttings,  which  strike 
root  as  easily  as  a  willow,  and  push  forth  stems 
with  unusual  vigour.  Hence  it  is  one  of  the  most 
eligible  bushes  for  planting  on  coast  sand  to  stay 
its  movements,  or  for  lining  embankments.  It 
furnishes  material  for  a  superior  charcoal  — 
Stewart ;  Royle ;  Roxh.  ii.  p.  100 ;  Von  Mueller. 

TAMARIX  GERMANIOA,  Linn.,  grows  in 
Europe,  W.  Asia,  and  up  to  15,000  feet  in  the 
Himuaya.  It  is  useful  as  a  sand-bioding  plant, 
particularly  in  moist  places,  also  for  solidifying 
preeipitouB  river  banks. — Von  MvelUr. 

TAMBALA-VADU.  Tbl.  A  priest  in  a  temple 
of  Siva. 

TAMBAN,  also  Tamburan.  Maleal.   A  prince, 


a  raja,  the  title  of  the  Cochin  raja.    Tunbnrati,  a 
woman  of  the  royal  family  of  Malabar. 

TAMBAPATRA.  Hind.  A  oopperpbite  grant 
or  deed  of  gift 

TAMBI,  Muhammadans  of  Ceylon,  who  excel 
aa  masons;  perhaps  the  Tamil  for  biodier. 

TAMBI RA,  in  the  Ahmadnaggur  district,  is  a 
blight  or  disease  occasionally  attacking  wheat,  in 
which  the  grain  assumes  a  copper  colour  and 
withers  away. 

TAMBOLI,  a  Hindu  tribe  of  the  Benares  district. 
They  grow  the  betel  leaf,  which,  as  also  betel-nnt, 
they  sell.  The  betel  leaf  is  among  Hindus  equi- 
valent to  a  glass  of  wine  after  dinner  among  Euro- 
peans ;  it  is  also  given  in  solemn  asseverations  or 
promises. 

TAMBU,  in  Fiji,  forbidden ;  the  taboo  of  other 
islands. 

TAMBUR.  Hind.  A  drum  of  the  European 
fashion. 

TAMBURA,  a  sort  of  guitar.  Tambura  chher- 
wala,  a  musical  instrument. 

TA-MEIN  or  Te-mi-ne.  Bukh.  A  garment  or 
cloth  in  use  with  the  Burmese  women,  broad 
enoufi^  to  surround  the  waist,  and  slightly  over- 
lap there,  where  it  is  fastened  by  one  end  being 
tucked  under  the  other,  and  it  extends  to  the 
feet.  It  opens  at  every  step  taken  by  the  wearer, 
exposing  the  greater  part  of  one  leg.  It  is  the 
petticoat  of  the  Burmese  women.  It  is  of  cotton 
and  silk  with  a  eigsag  pattern,  the  silken  portion 
forming  the  skirt. —  Winter^s  Burma^  p.  66- 

TAMHID.  Arab.  A  section  of  the  Muham- 
madan  creed.    See  Kalamah. 

TAMIIi,  the  name  of  a  language  and  of  a 
region  where  that  tongue  is  in  general  use.  The 
Tamil  land  is  the  same  with  Dravira,  and  com- 
prehends all  the  districts  in  which  that  language 
is  spoken,  enclosing  a  portion  of  the  eastern  parts) 
of  the  Peninsula.  When  the  Dravira  dominion 
was  confined  to  the  Chola,  Pandya,  and  Chera 
principalities,  its  northern  boundary  was  the  Palar 
river.  When  the  Chola  princes  colonised  Tonda- 
inandala,  it  was  extended  westward  to  Tripati,  in 
a  line  with  Pulicat.  Tamil  was  the  language  of 
three  ancient  dynasties  of  whom  we  have  record, 
— the  Chola  of  Tanjore  and  Combaconum,  who 
were  settled  on  or  near  the  Cauvery  and  Colerun 
rivers,  and  who,  as  some  suppose,  gave  their 
names  to  the  Coromandel  or  Cnolamandel  coast ; 
the  Pandya,  whose  capital  is  now  occupied  by  tho 
inhabitants  of  Madura ;  and  the  Chera,  who  ruled 
at  Kerala  on  the  Malabar  coast  Dravidian  is  a 
term  recently  applied  to  the  vernacular  tongues 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Southern 
India.  With  the  exception  of  Orissa,  and  of  those 
districts  of  Western  India  and  the  Dekhan  where 
Gujerati  and  the  Mahrati  are  spoken,  the  whole 
of  the  peninsular  portion  of  India,  from  the 
Vindhya  mountains  and  the  river  Nerfoadda  to 
Cape  Comorin,  from  the  eariiest  period,  appears 
to  have  been  peopled  by  different  branehes  ol  one 
and  the  same  race,  speaking  different  dialects  of 
one  and  the  same  language ;  and  scattered  offiBhoots 
from  the  same  stem  may  be  traced  stall  farther 
north  and  west,  as  far  as  the  Rajmahal  Hills  and 
the  mountain  fastnesses  of  Baluchistan.  Dr. 
CaldweU,  excluding  the  Rajmahal^  the  Uraon,  ami 
the  Brahui,  desigiwtes  as  Dravidian  nine  idiom 
current  in  Southern  India,  Tis.  Tamil,  Telugu, 
Canarese,  Malealam,  Tnlu,  Toda,  Kota,  Good, 
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Khond  or  Kund  or  Ku  ;  and  it  has  been  remarked 
that  in  the  coltiyated  languages  of  the  Drayidian 
tongue,  Sanskrit  words  are  not  at  all,  or  but  very 
rarely  employed. 

Tsmil  is  called  Aravam  bv  the  Dekhan  Maham- 
madans,  and  the  Teling  and  Canarese  races.  The 
Tamil  was  formerly  called  by  Europeans  the 
Malabar  language,  but  even  the  educated  classes 
write  it  erroneously  as  Tamul.  It  was  the  earliest 
developed  of  all  the  Dravidian  idioms,  is  the  most 
copious,  and  contains  the  largest  portion  of 
indabitabiy  ancient  forms.  It  includes  two 
dialects,  the  classieai  and  colloquial,  the  ancient 
and  the  modem,  called  respectively  the  Shen- 
Tamil  and  the  Kodun>Tamil,  which  so  widely 
differ  that  they  may  almost  be  regarded  as  differ- 
ent languages.  The  Tamil  language  is  spoken 
throughout  the  vast  plain  of  the  Gamatic  or 
country  below  the  ghats,  the  country  termed  the 
Camatic  Paen  Qhat  by  the  late  Muhammadan 
sovereigns  and  by  the  British  who  have  succeeded 
them,  from  Gape  Gomorin  to  Pulicat,  and  from 
the  Bay  of  Bengsd  to  the  Eastern  Ghats  or 
eastern  mountain  range  of  Southern  India.  It  is 
also  spoken  in  the  sonl^ern  part  of  theTravancore 
country,  on  the  side  of  the  Western  Ghats,  from 
Cape  Gomoiin  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Trevan- 
drum;  and  in  the  northern  and  north-western 
parts  of  Ceylon,  where  Tamilar  formed  settle- 
ments prior  to  the  Christian  era,  and  from  whence 
they  have  gradually  thrust  out  the  Singhalese. 

Tlie  Tamil  race  is  the  least  scrupulous  or  super- 
Btitious,  and  the  most  enterprising  and  persever- 
ing, of  all  the  Hindu  people,  and  swarm  wherever 
money  is  to  be  made,  or  wherever  a  more  apa- 
thetic or  a  more  aristocratic  people  is  waiting  to 
be  pushed  aside.  The  majority  of  the  Hindus 
found  in  Pegu,  Penang,  Singapore,  and  other 
places  in  the  east,  where  they  are  known  as  Klings, 
are  Tamiliaus.  All  throughout  Ceylon,  the  coolies 
in  the  coffee  plantations  are  Tbmilians ;  the  major- 
ity al  the  money-making  classes,  even  in  Colombo, 
are  Tamilians;  and  ere  long  the  Tamilians  will 
have  excluded  the  Singhalese  from  almost  every 
office  of  profit  and  trust  in  their  own  island. 
The  majority  of  the  domestic  servants,  and  of  the 
camp  followers  in  the  Madras  Presidencv,  and 
along  with  its  army,  are  Tamilians.  The  half  of 
its  army  are  Tamilians;  and  the  coolies  who 
(^migrate  so  largely  to  the  Mauritius  and  the  West 
India  Islands,  were  mostly  of  the  Tamil  {)eople. 
Including  the  Tamil  people  who  are  residing  in 
the  military  cantonments  and  distant  colonies, 
and  those  in  South  Travancore,  and  excluding 
all  Northern  Ceylon,  the  people  who,  in  1881, 
speak  the  Tamil  language  are  13,068,279. 

MiulraB,  .  .  .  12,382,220 
N.W.  ProvinoOB,  .  .  477 
Baroda, 46 


Ajmir,    •    .    ,    .  .       1 

AsBoni,    ....  242 

Bengal,  ....  1,623 

Berar, 702 

Bombay,      .     .     .  8,971 

Burma,   ....  35,058 

Central  Provinces,  9,666 

Coorg.     ....  5,026 


Central  India, 
Cochin,   .     . 
Hyderabad, 
Mysore,  .    . 
Travancore, 


428 

37,256 

16,340 

130,569 

439,565 


The  Tamil  people  are,  generally  speaking,  a  dark*- 
coloured  and  short-statured  race,  energetic,  fiery, 
qoarrelsome,  but  not  vindictive.  Most  of  them 
have  embraced  Brahmanism,  but  the  non  -  Brah- 
manical  and  fragmentary  tribes  have  a  spirit 
and  a  devil  worship,  and  worship  the  local  deities 
called  Ammun.  Amongst  the  poorer  of  the  Tamil 
people  we  find  remnants  of  a  belief  in  spirits,  a 


veneration  of  black  stones,  a  Shamanite  dia* 
bolatry,  indications  of  their  earliest  mythology. 
Tamil  and  Malealam  writing  characters  were 
originally  modifications  of  the  ancient  Tibetan. 
The  Dravidian  languages  are  written  in  alphabets 
derived  from  some  prototype  of  Devanagari, 
scarcely  from  the  actual  Devanagiri.  Tamil  is 
written  from  left  to  right.  T^mil  labourers 
arrived  in  Ceylon  in  1858  to  the  number  of 
96,000,  and  the  nimiber  who  took  their  denarture 
was  50,000.  Amongst  the  Tamil  people,  the 
Adima  or  Adimai  were  predial  slaves  attached 
hereditarily  to  the  land,  and  only  transferable 
with  it  The  Yellala  are  a  Sudra  race  of  Hindus 
who  speak  Tamil  They  assume  the  honorific 
designation  of  Mudali  or  (pL)  Mudliar,  meaning 
first  man,  and  are  chiefly  tarmers,  but  many  of 
them  are  soldiers.  Another  branch  of  the  Tamil 
race  Lb  the  Pdyan,  who  take  the  honorific  appella* 
tion  of  Pillai,  meaning  sons.  These  are  of  the 
herdsman  race,  and  are  less  advanced  in  education 
than  the  Velhilar.  Amongst  the  broken  tribes  in 
the  Tamil  country,  the  more  prominent  are  the 
Pariah,  and  the  Chakili,  the  Yenady,  the  Kadir, 
the  Malai  Arisar,  and  others.  The  Chakkili  is  a 
currier,  a  tanner,  shoemaker, — ^the  village  shoe- 
maker, known  to  Europeans  as  a  chuckler, — one 
of  ti)e  humble  races  of  India,  and  corresponds  to 
the  Mhang  or  Mang  of  the  Mahratta  country,  and 
the  Chamar  of  N.W.  India.  They  are  held  in  great 
disesteem,  and  are  the  public  executioners.  The 
condition  of  the  tanners  is  similar  in  Japan,  where 
they  are*restricted  to  a  particular  locality,  and  are 
similarly  employed. — Census  0/I88I ;  Elpkinstone^s 
India,  L  p.  410 ;  Tennent ;  Wilson, 

TAMLuK,  an  ancient  seaport  town  in  the 
Midnapur  province  of  Bengal.  The  district  has 
an  area  of  621  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
about  half  a  million.  Its  raja  is  of  the  Kaibartta 
or  fisherman  race,  descendant  of  Kalu  Bhuya,  who 
succeeded  to  the  State  on  the  death  of  the  last 
Rajput  Peacock  dynasty.  Tamluk  town  is  now 
60  miles  from  the  sea,  but  in  the  4th  centnty,  Fa 
Hian  sailed  from  here  to  Ceylon.  In  a.d.  6Sb  it 
was  visited  by  Hiwen  Thsang,  and  was  then  washed 
by  the  ocean.  It  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges, 
well  known  between  the  4th  and  12th  centuries. 
The  people  at  the  western  mouth  of  the  Ganges 
are  called  Damalipta  or  Tamalipta.  Its  fine 
temple  was  respected  in  the  18th  century  by  the 
Mahratta  hordes.  It  was  long  the  site  of  an 
important  salt  manufactory  when  that  was  mono< 
pouzed  by  Government.  Although  originally  a 
centre  of  Buddhism,  it  has  continued  to  be  a  place 
of  great  sanctity. 

TA-MO,  styled  Boohi  Dharma,  a  Buddhist  nm- 
sionary  from  India  to  China  in  the  6th  century  a.d. 

TAMO  GUNA.  Sansk.  The  quality  of  dark- 
ness, the  source  of  inertness  and  ignorance.  See 
Guna. 

TAMPI  is  a  title  used  as  a  suffix  in  Travancore  by 
the  sons  of  princes,  bv  Sudra  wives,  likewise  by 
other  male  members  of  those  families,  and  also  by 
the  members  of  certain  other  families  who  had 
received  honours  from  sovereigns  in  imcient 
times. 

TAMPING.  Malay.  A  package ;  sago  tamp- 
ing is  baled  sago,  wrapped  in  the  leaves  of  the 
pandanus. 

TAMRA,  in  Biam,  a  book  on  house-building. 
On  this  subject  there  are  elaborate  text-bool^) 
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both  in  BuimeBe  and  Siamese.  The  Barman  book 
contains  the  omens  and  signs  with  regard  to  all 
possible  events  and  circumstances,  and  not  merely 
to  the  process  of  building.  The  Siamese  Tamra 
or  Manual  of  House -building  is  more  systematic. 
The  theories  in  both  works  are  based  on  and 
elaborated  from  the  Shastras  which  recoitl  tlie 
customs  of  the  Brahmans.  The  first  thing  the 
house-builder  has  to  do  is  to  find  out  the  situa- 
tion of  the  great  dragon  that  encircles  the  earth 
with  his  body,  like  the  Midgard  serpent  of 
northern  mythology.  This  must  be  ascertained 
before  operations  are  b^gun,  for  it  will  have  a 
great  influence,  not  only  on  the  time  of  be^nning 
the  building,  but  on  the  way  in  which  the  found- 
ations must  be  dug  and  the  method  of  hoisting 
the  posts  into  position.  This  the  Burmese  have 
recorded  for  them  in  a  rhyme  which  every  school- 
boy can  repeat  The  Siamese  are  not  less  alive 
to  the  necessity  of  accurate  information  on  the 
subject,  and  it  is  fully  set  out  in  the  Tamra. 

T  AM  RAN  AGAR  A  or  Cambat,  metropolis  of 
the  Bala  Raya  in  the  5th  century. — As.  Res.  ix. 
p.  194. 

TAAIRAPARNI  or  Tambrapurni,  also  called 
Porunnei,  a  small  river  of  Tinnevelly,  in  S.  India, 
sacred  to  the  Hindus.  It  is  the  2«A>ijr  of  the 
Greeks.  It  rises  in  the  Western  Ghats,  in  lat.  8° 
52'  N.,  long.  77^  51'  £.,  and  runs  eastwards  to  the 
sea ;  length  70  miles.     See  Striviguntum. 

TAMRAPARNI,  a  small  sea-coast  town  in 
Ceylon,  from  which  the  island  was  called  Tapro- 
bane  by  Oneaocritus,  an  ofQcer  of  Alexander's 
army  who  accompanied  Megasthenes.  Colonel 
Yule  (Cathay,  i.  clxxvi.)  mentions  as  a  legend 
that  ^  at  the  spot  where  the  seven  hundred  men, 
with  the  king  at  their  head,  exhausted  by  (sea) 
sickness,  and  faint  from  weakness,  had  landed 
out  of  the  vessel,  supporting  themselves  on  the 
palms  of  their  hands  pressed  on  the  ground,  they 
set  themselves  down.  Hence  to  them  the  name 
of  Tambapanniyo  (copper-palmed,  from  the  colour 
of  the  soil). 

TAMUNGONG,  the  title  of  the  ruler  of  Johore. 

TAN.  HiNO.  The  human  body.  Tan,  man ; 
dhan,  body  and  soul  and  wealth.  See  Rudra 
Sampradayi ;  Vallabhacharya. 

TAN,  a  handsomely-marked  large  snake  of 
China,  which  is  said  not  to  be  eaten,  but  its  liver  is 
prized  as  a  medicine,  and  its  skin  is  used  to  cover 
tiie  San  Heen  or  three-stringed  guitar. 

TAN,  a  boatman  race  of  China  who  dwell  in 
their  boats.  They  are  in  all  the  Chinese  rivers, 
similar  to  the  Yao  and  Man  tribes.  The  physique 
of  the  boat  women  is  vastly  superior  to  that  of 
the  house  population,  who  designate  them  Suee  ki 
or  water-fowl. 

TANA.    Malay.    A  continent,  a  land. 

TANACETUM  TENUIFOLIUM.  Jacq.  The 
tansy,  grotws  at  10,000  feet  on  the  Sutlej,  and  is 
useful  for  flavouring  puddings.  Eight  species 
occur  in  the  Himalaya. — Stewart, 

TANACETUM  VULGARIS,  var.  crispum. 
The  young  leaves  cut  small  are  used  in  colouring 
and  flavouring  puddings,  omelets,  cakes,  etc 
The  curled  variety,  T.  crispum,  used  in  garnishing, 
succeeds  on  the  plains  of  India,  and  grows  freely 
in  any  good  soil — Jaffrey, 

TANBORA  or  Tiraboro,  a  volcano  in  the  island 
of  Sumbawa,  in  lat.  80°  20'  S.,  and  long.  US'"  E. 
Its  summit  is  between  5000  and  7000  feet  above 


the  sea,  which  washes  the  base  of  the  hill  for 
three-fourths  of  its  extent.  From  the  5th  to  the 
11th  April  1815,  the  mountain  emitted  dust 
and  frequent  loud  sounds.  The  dust  caused  a 
haziness  in  the  atmosphere  at  places  many  degrees 
distant  from  Timboro,  and  the  sounds  were  heard 
equally  far  off.  Between  7  a.m.  of  the  11th  and 
12th  the  dust  fell  in  such  quantities  at  Bhima,  (Hi 
miles  off,  as  to  produce  a  total  darkness.  Pumice- 
stone  of  a  brown  colour  was  thrown  out  from  the 
crater  in  immense  quantities.  Great  fields  of  it, 
with  scorched  trunks  and  branches  of  trees,  were 
found  floating  in  the  neighbouring  sea,  and  much 
of  these  were  thrown  up  on  the  shores  of  Bali, 
Java,  Madura,  Celebes,  etc. 

The  sea  made  a  permanent  inroad  at  the  town 
of  Timboro,  which  it  covered  to  the  depth  of  3 
fathoms.  Thousands  of  the  people,  on  the  pen- 
insula formed  by  the  mountain,  and  their  houses, 
were  destroyed.  At  Samanap,  in  long.  113°  57'  £., 
the  explosions  were  heard  for  several  days,  and 
the  dust  caused  a  total  darkness  between  5  p.m. 
of  the  11th  and  1 1  a.x.  of  the  12th.  At  Soma- 
baya,  in  long.  112°  58'  E.,  the  darkness  was  com- 
plete between  6  p.m.  of  the  11th  and  4  p.m.  of 
the  12th ;  and  the  effects  of  the  eruption  were  fdt 
at  Batavia,  in  long.  106°  51'  £.,  at  Java  Head,  in 
long.  105°  11'  E.,  at  Monto,  on  the  island  of  Barca, 
and  at  Bencoolen  in  Sumatra,  in  lat.  3°  48'  S.,  and 
long.  102°  28'  £.,  and  at  Macassar,  in  lat  5°  10' 
S.,  and  long.  119°  88'  E.  At  Temate,  in  lat.  0° 
19'  N.,  and  long.  127°  29'  £.,  about  noon  on  the 
11th  April,  the  explosions  were  distinctly  heard. 
— Mr.  G.  A.  Stewart  in  Jameson's  Ed.  Journ.^ 
1820,  iii.  p.  889. 

TANDA.  Hind.  A  Binjara  encampment.  A 
caravan  for  transportation  of  goods  on  bullocks, 
bulls,  and  cows.  A  troop  or  company  of  traders 
or  travellers. 

TANDALI,  Tandiani  or  Tundiani,  neariy  17 
miles  from  Abbotabad  in  the  Hindu  Kuah, 
Hazara  district,  a  sanatorium  at  a  height  ol  90U(J 
feet. 

TANDAVA,  a  wild  frantic  dance  of  Siva  over 
the  destruction  of  the  world,  said  to  be  danced 
by  Siva  occasionally  for  Parvati^s  pleasure.  Tan- 
dava-taUka,  a  name  of  Nandi,  because  he  acoom- 
panies  Siva  in  the  Tandava  dance. — Dmrson, 

TANDEL,  Maur.,  or  Tandelu,  Tel.  A  superin- 
tendent of  any  body  of  men  on  shore  or  on  ship- 
board ;  commonly  written  TindeL 

TANDESWARA,  the  most  famous  and  most 
honoured  of  the  sixty-three  special  devotees  of 
Iswara. 

TANDOI,  in  Bunnu,  land  watered  by  caiuds. 

TANDOO.  Arab.,  Jay.  Palanquin,  a  sedan 
chair,  a  palanquin  carried  by  two  bearera 

TANDRI.  Tam.  Father,  a  protector.  Tilli- 
tandri,  parents,  father  and  mother,  equiJ  to  the 
Urdu  Ma-bap. 

TANDULA,  among  the  Mahratta  race,  is  the 
chewing  of  grains  of  rice  as  an  ordeal ;  another  is 
the  Tapta-masha,  or  taking  a  masha  weight  d 
gM  out  of  a  jar  of  hot  oil  or  batter. 

TANDUR.    Hind.    An  oven. 

TANDYA  or  Tandaka.  Sansk.  The  most 
important  of  the  eight  Brahmanas  of  the  Sama 
A^eda. 

TANESSUR,  SO  miles  soutli  of  Ambala. 

TANG.  Hind.  A  girth,  anything  that  tightens 
or  narrows ;  henoe  Tangi,  a  defile. 
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TANGAL.  Maleal.  A  priest  of  the  Moplah 
Mafaammadans  of  Malabar.  They  are  regarded 
with  a  respect  almost  amounting  to  veneration. 

TANGA  MARA,  a  pirate  race  who  in  ancient 
times  occupied  the  sea* coast  from  Kurachee  to 
I^bori  Bandar ;  one  of  their  heroes,  Rana  Abaid, 
lived  A.D.  1591. 

TANGAR,  a  hill  in  the  Tanna  oollectorate  of 
Bombay,  about  2850  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  rain- 
fall is  about  80  to  83  inches.  The  plateau  is 
about  two  miles  long  and  one  mile  broad. 

TAN-GAS-GUZ,  the  Arabic  designation  of  the 
Uighur  Turks  who  dwelt  north  of  Tibet,  their 
country  extending  from  Khorasan  to  the  China 
frontiers.    They  were  Buddhists. 

TANGEER,  a  bark  of  Macassar,  used  in  making 
a  lye  for  washing  the  hair,  which  it  is  said  to 
cleanse  and  strengthen. 

TANGGULUN,  a  hard  wood  of  Java,  of  a 
close  grain,  and  employed  by  turners  for  various 
small  works. 

TANGHAN,  a  small  horse  of  Tibet,  wonderfully 
strong  and  enduring ;  they  are  never  shod,  and 
the  hoof  often  cracks,  and  they  become  pigeon- 
toed.  They  are  frequently  blind  of  one  eye, 
when  they  are  called  Zemik  (blind  ones),  but  this 
is  thought  no  great  defect.  They  average  £5  to 
£10  for  a  good  animal  in  Tibet,  and  the  best 
fetch  £40  to  £50  in  the  plains  of  India,  where 
they  become  acclimated  and  thrive  well.  Giantchi 
(Jhausi-jeung  of  Turner)  is  the  best  mart  for 
them  in  the  eastern  part  of  Tibet,  where  some 
breeds  fetch  veiy  high  prices.  The  Tibetans  give 
the  foals  of  value  messes  of  pigs'  blood  and  raw 
liver,  which  they  devour  greedily,  and  it  is  said 
to  strengthen  them  wonderfully.  The  custom, 
Dr.  Hooker  believes,  is  general  in  Central  Asia. 
Humboldt  (Per.  Nar.  iv.  p.  320)  described  the 
horses  of  Caraccas  as  occasionally  eating  salt 
meat.  The  Tanghan,  Retangun,  or  Tanyan  of 
Nepal,  BO  much  esteemed  for  their  hardiness, 
come  entirely  from  Upper  Tibet,  and  are  so  sure- 
footed that  the  people  of  Nepal  ride  them  without 
fear  over  very  steep  mountains  and  along  the 
brink  of  the  steepest  precipice.  The  species  which 
is  indigenous  to  Bhutan  has  its  title  from  the 
region  in  which  they  are  bred,  being  called 
Tangun,  vulgarly  Tannian,  from  Tangastan,  the 
general  appellation  of  that  assemblage  of  moun- 
tains which  constitutes  the  territory  of  Bhutan. 
In  the  Dekhan,  and  throughout  the  S.  of  India 
generally,  the  small  horses  or  ponies  from  Pegu 
and  Acheen  are  called  Tanghan  by  the  Muham- 
raadans. — Ttntier^s  Embassy,  p.  22;  Hooker  sJotir,; 
Smith's  Nepal. 

TANGHINj.Cerbera  tanghin,  Tanghinia  veneni- 
fcra,  Poir.,  formerly  used  in  Madagascnr  as  an 
ordeal  in  cases  of  suspected  crime  or  apostasy. 

TANG-T'U-P'AU.  Chin.  Literally  artillery ; 
a  class  of  drugs  used  for  the  successful  attacking 
of  disease. 

TANJONG.  Malay.  A  headland.  Tanjong 
}^tu  Bessy ab,  Tanjong  Krassak,  Tanjong  Merrum, 
Tanjong  Sumbuang  are  headlands  in  the  Banca 
iKlands. 

Tanjong  Awat,  or  Cape  Caran,  called  also  Mud 
Point,  nine  miles  N.W.  of  Salangore. 

Tanjong  Basso,  or  Baccoun  Island,  in  lat.  0^  20' 
S.,  long.  103°  48'  E.,  distant  19  miles  N.W.  by  W. 
from  the  Calantigas. 

Tanjong  Bato,  or  Point  Peiro,  12  miles  E.N.E. 


of  Acheen  road,  terminates  in  a  gentle  slope,  and 
is  covered  with  large  trees. 

Tanjong  Sampan  Mangaio,  the  north  extreme 
of  Borneo. 

TANJORE,  a  town  which  gives  its  name  to  a 
district  in  the  Madras  Presidency.  The  district  has 
an  area  of  8654  square  miles,  and  in  1881  a  popu- 
lation of  2,130,883.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Colerun,  and  it  has  the  Bay  of  Bengal  on 
the  east.  The  delta  of  the  Cau  veiy  occupies  the  flat 
northern  part  of  the  district,  which  is  highly  culti- 
vated with  rice,  dotted  with  groves  of  cocoanuttrees. 
This  part  is  thoroughly  irrigated  by  an  extensive 
network  of  channels  connecting  the  different  parts 
of  the  delta.  South-west  of  the  town  of  Tanjore 
the  country  is  somewhat  more  elevated,  especially 
about  Vellum.  Tanjore  was  conquered  by  Sliah- 
ji,  father  of  Sivaji,  about  1659.  The  Mahrattas, 
in  a.d.  1678,  held  Tanjore  under  Venkaji,  brother 
of  the  Great  Sivaji. 

During  the  18th  century,  the  possession  of  this 
province  was  greatly  contested.  In  1762,  the 
raja  of  Tanjore  agreed  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Nawab  Walajah  of  the  Carnatic.  In  1771,  the 
Tanjore  raja,  Tuljaji,  son  of  Pertab  Singh,  with 
the  aid  of  the  British,  subjected  the  Polygar  of 
Ramnad,  but  a  peace  being  arranged  unknown 
to  the  British,  the  raja  was  compelled  to  cede 
the  fort  of  Vellum,  and  the  districts  of  Koiladdi 
and  Elangar.  In  1773,  the  British  made  prisoners 
of  the  raja  and  his  family,  but  he  was  restored, 
11th  April  1776,  on  a  treaty  to  submit  to  the 
E.  1.  Company.  In  1787,  Tuljaji  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  half-brother.  Amir  Singh.  But 
Tuljaji  had  adopted  Sarfoji,  and  after  a  time  Amir 
Singh  was  set  aside,  and  Sarfoji  reinstated.  Sar- 
foji died  in  1832,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  only 
son  Sivaji,  on  whose  death  in  1855,  without  male 
heirs,  direct  or  collateral,  the  titular  dignity 
became  extinct.  His  daughter  obtained  a  title  of 
princess.  He  had  three  queens,  Syudammal  Bai 
Sahibah,  Kamatche  Bai  Sahibah,  and  Pathuma 
Bai  Sahibah.  By  the  first  of  these  he  had  two 
daughters,  but,  having  no  male  issue  by  any  of  the 
three,  he  sent  his  prime  minister  to  Poena  for 
damsels  from  his  own  kindred.  Seventeen  were 
selected  for  the  raja  and  his  nobles,  but  on  arrival 
they  claimed  to  be  the  raja's  brides,  and  threatened 
to  destroy  themselves,  on  which  the  raja  married 
the  whole  of  them,  the  British  Government  sanction- 
ing Rs.  6,72,000  for  the  expenses.  Even  by  these 
seventeen  the  raja  had  no  male  issue,  and  lie  took 
sixty-nine  concubines,  by  whom  he  had  thirteen 
daughters  and  nine  sons.  The  raja  died  on  Tues- 
day, October  29,  1855,  in  his  49th  year. 

Raja  Sarfoji  was  exceedingly  fond  of  Schwartz, 
helped  him  liberally  with  funds,  and  gave  him 
lands  at  Canandagoody  for  a  mission,  and  also 
the  site  on  which  the  mission-house,  church,  etc., 
are  built.  He  established  a  boarding-school  for 
Schwartz,  and  gave  him  the  cultivated  lands  at 
Sediangal,  from  the  produce  of  which  the  boarders 
were  supported.*  These  lands  still  support  thd 
mission  at  Tanjore.  He  repaired  the  great  temple 
at  Tanjore,  laying  down  stones  all  through  the 
courtyard,  and  also  performed  for  it  the  Koomba- 
bhashagam,  or  regilding  of  the  Kalasam.  He  also 
repaired  several  other  temples  in  and  around  Tan- 
jore, all  of  which  cost  him  Rs.  8,66,700. 

The  district  from  pre-historic  times  has  been 
largely  irrigat4?d  by  means  of  canals  and  dams. 
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from  the  Cauvery  and  from  the  Colerun,  but 
chiefly  from  the  former,  the  Colerun,  which 
forms  the  boundary  of  Tanjore,  on  account  of  its 
low  level,  being  less  utilized.  The  main  branch 
of  the  Cauvery  enters  the  Tanjore  district  8  miles 
east  of  Trichinopoly,  and  spreads  out  into  innu- 
merable small  cnannels,  which  form  a  vast  net- 
work extending  down  to  the  sea,  and  converts  the 
northern  portion  of  the  district  into  one  rice-field. 
Near  the  western  boundary  of  Tanjore,  the  Cau- 
very and  Colerun  approach  each  other,  and  here 
in  some  ancient  time  a  masonry  dam,  called  the 
Grand  Anient,  has  been  constructed  to  prevent 
the  waters  of  the  Cauvery  being  drawn  off  into 
the  Colerun,  the  bed  of  which  is  here  9  or  10 
feet  lower.  It  is  said  to  have  been  constructed 
by  a  king  of  the  Chola  dynasty  in  the  3d  century 
A.D.  The  works  in  the  early  part  of  tJhe  19th 
century  were  improved  by  Captain  Caldwell  and 
Captain  (Sir  Arthur)  Cotton  of  the  Madras 
Engineers,  by  means  of  many  regulating  dams 
and  calingulas  or  waste  weirs.  In  the  area  of 
900,000  acres  now  irrigated,  the  total  revenue 
in  1876-76  waa  £463,350. 

Upwards  of  90  per  cent,  of  the  population  are 
Hindus,  5  per  cent.  Muhammadans,  and  3  per 
cent.  Christians.  Brahmans  in  1871  numbered 
126,757 ;  the  Yellalar,  a  great  agricultural  race, 
were  348,400 ;  the  Vanniar,  labourers,  574,789 ; 
Pariahs,  306,569 ;  Satani  and  Pandaran  sectarians, 
49,763.  The  Muhammadans  are  chiefly  Labbai  or 
Yonakar,  a  race  of  mixed  descent  from  Arab 
fathers  and  women  of  the  country.  The  largest 
towns  in  the  district  are  Tanjore,  Combaconum, 
Myaveram,  Tranquebar,  and  Manaargudi.  At 
Tanjore  is  a  great  Saiva  temple,  the  finest  of  the 
pyramidal  temples  of  India.  In  1777,  it  was 
fortified  by  the  French,  and  has  not  again  been 
reconsecrated.  The  pyramid  rises  in  thirteen 
storeys  to  a  height  of  190  feet.  A  figure  of  the 
bull  Nandi  faces  the  temple,  and  there  are  several 
smaller  shrines  in  the  enclosure.  The  sculptures 
on  the  gopuras  relate  to  Vishnu,  while  every- 
thing in  the  courtyard  is  dedicated  to  Siva.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  erected  in  the  14th  century  by 
Kadu  Yettiya,  a  Soran  or  Cholan  king,  and  the 
statues  of  the  courtyard  may  have  been  subsequent. 

Romish  missions  date  from  the  first  half  of  the 
1 7th  century ;  and  at  Negapatam  a  French  Society 
of  Jesus,  in  1846,  founded  the  College  of  St. 
Joseph.  In  1706,  the  German  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries Ziegenbald  and  Plutschau  established 
a  Lutheran  mission  at  Tranquebar,  under  the 
patronage  of  Frederic  iv.  of  Denmark,  and  about 
the  middle  of  the  century  the  Reverend  C.  F. 
Schwartz  established  anoUier  mission;  and  mis- 
sionaries are  now  proselytizing  there  under  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  Tan- 
jore is  famed  for  its  carpets,  jewellery,  repousse- 
work,  and  copper  wares. — Pharoah's  Directory; 
Imp,  Gaz.;  Hoi'sburgh. 

TANK. 

TankeD,    .    GUJ.,  Mahb.  I  En, Tam. 

TaUo,  .    .    Hind.,  Pjcbs.  | 

The  tanks  or  artificial  water  reservoirs  of  India 
are  tJie  greatest  of  all  the  Hindu  irrigation  works. 
They  are  of  two  kinds, — one  excavated  and  used 
for  drinking  water,  bathing,  and  irrigation ;  the 
other  formed  by  throwing  a  bund  or  dam  across 
the  mouth  of  a  valley  or  across  any  sloping  ground. 
The  excavated  tanka  have  stone  or  other  steps  aU 


round  down  to  the  water,  generally  the  ^faole 
length  of  eaoh  face ;  and  in  many  instances  templos 
have  been  erectedaround  the  edge,  and  litdeshrinea 
down  the  stepa     Many  of  the  irrigation  tanks  arc 
of  vast  extent,  with  magnificent  embaukmenta,  in 
respect  to  their  elevation  and  solidity.     Some  of 
them  form  lakes  many  miles  in  circumference,  and 
water  great  tracts  of  country.    As  instances  of 
this  may  be  mentioned  the  Red  Hill  tank  near 
Madras,  the  Vihar  lakes  near  Bombay;  and  in 
Rajputana,  the  Raj-Samandar,  the  tank  of  Cam- 
bum   in   the    Kurnool    district,   of    Ulsor    near 
Bangalore,  of  Mir  Alam  near  Hyderabad,  and 
the  Bhandara  and  Lachora  reservoirs  of  Nimar 
approach   the  dignity  of    lakes.      Also,   a  race 
known  as  the  Ghorbasta,  at  some  pre-historic 
time  constructed  cyclopean  dams  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Baluchistan.     The  tanks  of  India  arc 
named  according  to  their  size.    The  ahar  of  the 
N.W.  Provinces  is  a  small  pond ;  johar,  a  large 
pond ;  other  tanks  are  called  pokhar  and  talM, 
the  last  being  of  masonry;   others  are  dabra, 
liwar,  talari,  and  garhiya.    Sagar  is  a  Uke  tank  of 
the  largest  sise. 

The  existing  tank  irrigation  in  Southern  India 
is  chiefly  ancient,  and  comprises  innumerable  tanks 
of  all  sizes,  from  what  might  be  termed  lakes 
downwards.  These  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes: — 1.  Those  formed  by  the  closing  of  the 
passage  of  a  considerable  river  through  a  narrow 
gorge,  in  a  range  of  hills,  by  means  of  a  high  dam 
or  bund.  2.  Those  formed  in  the  plains  by  em- 
bankments carried  across  the  drainage  of  tbtt 
country,  and  impoundinff  the  water  of  one  or 
more  streams;  these  tanks  being  often  of  great 
superficial  area,  but  shallow.  3.  Tanks  whidi 
might  be  considered  intermediate  between  the 
other  two,  having  in  general  a  groater  length  of 
dam  than  the  first,  and  a  greater  depth  of  water 
than  the  second.  Few  examines  of  tne  first  kind 
remain  entire.  The  ruined  Mudduk  Masur  tank» 
one  of  this  class  situated  on  the  borders  of  Dhar- 
war  and  Mysore,  has  a  length  of  the  main  bund 
on  the  crest,  550  yards ;  present  height,  from  90 
to  108  feet ;  width  at  the  base,  from  945  to  1100 
feet ;  area  of  the  lake  at  90  feet  depth,  40  square 
miles;  contents,  about  1400  million  cubic  yards 
of  water.  The  area  of  the  drainage  basin,  which 
was  on  the  inner  slopes  of  the  Western  Ghats,  was 
500  square  miles.  Mr.  Gordon  was  engaged  on  a 
proposed  restoration  of  this  tank,  but  it  was 
found  that  the  present  average  rainfall  woold  not 
suffice  to  fill  much  more  than  one-half  of  its 
ancient  basin,  and  it  was  suggested  that  the  depth 
should  be  reduced  from  90  to  70  feet  This 
diminution  in  the  supply  was  sapposad  to  be 
attributable  partly  to  the  diminished  rainfall,  and 
partly  to  the  construction  of  small  tanks  on  some 
of  the  feeders,  at  a  date  subsequent  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  great  tank,  which  was  assigned  by 
tradition  to  the  14th  or  15th  century.  The  main 
bund  was  supplemented  by  two  smaUer  onea, 
phftced  on  saddles  at  some  distance  from  it,  in  the 
range  of  hills  ;  and  it  was  by  the  breaching  of  one 
of  these  that  the  tank  was  ruined,  as  the  priacqjal 
embankment  remained  entire.  There  were  no 
traces  of  a  waste  weir  or  by-wash  of  any  kind. 
Of  the  second  and  third  clasaes  of  tanks,  some  are 
ancient  ones  of  great  dimensions,  sudi  as  the 
ruined  Poonairy  timk,  in  the  Triohinopol^  district, 
of  which  tilie  embankment  was  SO  miles  in  length, 
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and  the  Veenuiain  tank,  still  in  action ,  with  a 
bund  12  miles  long. — Elph.  p.  163 ;  Camegy. 

TANK,  a  town  in  the  Dehra  Ismail  Khan 
district  of  the  Panjab,  formerly  the  capital.  It  is 
situated  in  lat.  32''  14'  N.,  and  long.  70^^25'  E.,  and 
is  at  the  foot  of  the  Sulaiman  Hills.  Its  chief, 
Sarwar  Khan,  devoted  himself  throughout  a  long 
reign  to  the  amelioration  of  his  tenitory  and  his 
tribesmen.  Under  his  sway,  the  Daulat  Khel 
changed  from  a  pastoral  to  a  cultivating  people  ; 
and  they  still  revere  his  memory,  making  bis  acts 
and  laws  the  standard  of  excellence  in  government. 
By  assiduous  cultivation,  it  has  acquired  an  aspect 
of  prosperity  and  greenness  which  distii^fuisn  it 
strongly  from  the  neighbouring  tahsil.of  Kolachi. 

TANKA,  an  ancient  class  of  gold  coins  in  the 
Peninsula  of  India,  as  the  Padma  Tanka.  Tankam 
in  Tamil  means  heavy  (as  gold) ;  in  Teluga,  and 
in  the  Dekhani,  a  tanka  was  a  sxun  of  16  paisa  or 
dab,  and  it  gives  the  native  name  for  a  mint, 
Tangsal  or  Tankasala,  a  word  said  to  be  Sanskrit. 
Tanka  would  be  any  stamped  coin,  money  in 
genera] ;  Tanka  kasa,  a  gold  ducat ;  Rama  tanka, 
an  ancient  gold  coin. 

TANKHUL,  a  rude  tribe  near  the  source  of  the 
IrawadL 

TANKOEBAU  PRAHOE,  a  volcano  in  Java, 
with  a  crater  from  which  the  eruptions  of  1829 
and  27th  May  1846  issued.  Dr.  Hoisfield  visited 
it  in  1804. 

TANNING  of  leather  is  one  of  the  manufactures 
where,  with  an  unlimited  supply  of  hides  and 
iiist-rate  barks,  gums,  and  extracts,  the  goods 
turned  out  by  natives  of  India  are  not  of  a 
superior  quality.  Inferiority  of  Indian  leather 
may  be  ascribed  to  want  of  skill  on  the  part  of 
the  currier,  and  the  use  of  quicklime.  This  is 
probably  owing  to  the  very  low  rank  of  the 
artisans,  for  the  art  of  leather  production  is  well 
understood  and  successfully  practised  by  the  Euro- 
pean tanners,  the  leathers  made  by  them  being 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  made  in  Europe.  In  the 
u8U(d  native  process,  the  raw  hides,  on  first  being 
removed,  are  steeped  in  stone  vats  for  four  and 
five  weeks  in  a  strong  pickle  of  salt  and  water ; 
from  ten  to  fifteen  hides  are  placed  in  each  vat. 
While  steeping,  a  pint  or  quart  of  the  milk  bush. 
Euphorbia  tirucalh,  is  thrown  into  each  vat.  This 
contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  elastic  gum, 
and  is  used  for  water-proofing  leather,  and  render- 
ing cords  elastic.  Currying  the  leather  is  the 
province  of  the  wife,  while  manufacturing  it  for 
the  market  belongs  to  the  husband.  The  basis  of 
the  skins  of  animals  is  composed  of  a  substance  to 
which  the  name  of  gelatine  is  given.  One  of  the 
properties  of  this  substance  is,  that  when  com- 
bined with  tannin,  it  forms  the  compound  of 
tannate  of  gelatine  or  leather  material.  Tannin 
obtained  from  various  sources  differs  materially 
in  some  of  its  characters.  The  tannin  of  gall- 
nuts,  which  is  that  generally  employed  for  chem- 
ical purposes,  is  sometimes  called  gallo-tannic 
acid,  to  distinguish  it  from  other  species.  The 
tanning  materials  best  known  in  Europe  are  the 
oak  bf^k,  Peruvian  bark,  and  the  barks  of  some 
of  the  acacias.  The  importance  of  oak  bark  has, 
however,  been  greatly  diminished  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  sumachs,  as  Rhus  ootiuus,  the  Venus 
sumach,  and  R.  coriaria,  the  hide  or  elm-leaved 
sumach ;  also  of  the  Divi  -  divi,  or  Gaosalpinia 
coriaria :  of  Yfdonia^  the  acorn  cups  of  Quercus 


iSgilops ;  of  catechu  and  gambir,  from  the  Aoada 
catechu  and  Uncaria  gambir ;  of  the  Indian  Myro- 
balans,  the  mimosa  or  watde  bark  of  Australia, 
the  cork  tree  bark  of  Spain,  and  willow  bark. 
Catechu  has  long  been  employed  in  India  for 
tanning  skins,  and  its  tanning  properties  are  so 
great  that  skins  are  tanned  by  it  in  five  days. 
The  Csesalpinia  •coriaria,  or  Divi-divi,  was  intro- 
duced into  India  by  Dr.  Wallich  in  1842.  The 
produce  of  the  kino  tree  (Pterocarpus  marsupium), 
and  catechu  of  the  betel  palm,  are  also  employed. 
Dr.  Heyne  states  that  the  morocco  manufactured 
at  Hurryhur  was  treated  with  salt  and  a  mixture 
of  water,  and  the  milk  of  wild  cotton  (Calotropis 
gigantea). 

In  many  parts  of  India  the  hides  are  so  removed 
as  to  form  a  bag,  into  which  the  tan  is  placed, 
and  the  filled  iMig  kept  suspended  for  several 
weeks.  Such  leather  is  soft  and  flexible,  and  looks 
tolerably  well,  but  it  resists  the  rain  indifferently, 
is  easily  penetrated  by  wet,  and  during  the  S.\V. 
monsoon  becomes  as  moist  and  flexible  as  paper 
dipped  in  water.  When  set  aside  it  becomes 
mouldy,  and  very  easily  rots. 

The  following  are  the  principal  of  the  tanning 
plants  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia : — 


Glochidion,  sp, 
Hymenodictyon  exoekum. 
Jnglans  regia. 
Kandelia  Rheedii. 
Nyctanthes  arbortristis. 
Pinus  longifolia. 
Pterocari)U8  marsupiutn. 
Panica  granatum,  rind. 
Quercus  incana. 
Q.  infectoria,  gall-nuts. 
Rhizophora  conjugata. 
R.  gymnorhixa. 
R.  mangle. 
Rhus  ootinuB. 
Rottlera  tinctoria. 
Salix,  9p. 
Shorea  robusta. 
Sysygium  jambolanum. 
Tamarix  Indica,  galls. 
Terminalia,  several  species. 
Uncaria  gambler. 
Zizyphus  jujuba. 


Acaoia  Arabiea. 

A  catechu,  oateohu. 

A.  vera,  its  fruit. 
Albizzia,  sp, 
Alnus,  sp. 
Bauhinia  variegata. 
Bmguiera  Rheedii. 

B.  eriopetala,  bark. 

B.  parviflora,  bark. 
Buohanania  latifolia. 
Butea  frondosa,  kino. 
Csesalpinia  coriaria. 
Calotropis  gigantea. 

C.  procera,  sap. 
Cathartooaipas  fistula. 
Carallia  luoida,  bark. 
Care^a  arborea,  bark. 
Cassia  auriculata,  bark. 
Conooarptts  latifolia. 
DiospyroB  glutinosa. 
Euoiuyptus,  gp.^ 
Hibiscus  rosa  SinensiB. 
Garuga  pinnata. 

Divi-divi,  catechu,  tanghedu  bark,  etc.,  produce 
their  effect  rapidly,  and  the  leather  is  durable. 

The  bark  of  ^uhinia  variegata  is  made  use  of 
as  a  tanning  substance  in  Sind  and  other  parts  of 
Asia.  The  bitter  astringent  bark  and  the  galls 
of  several  of  the  tamarisk  tribe  are  also  well 
suited  for  the  purpose. 

The  Tenasserim  Provinces  are  rich  in  materials 
for  tanning.  The  bark  of  the  careya,  and  of  half 
a  dozen  different  species  of  mangrove,  the  fruit  of 
the  sea-cocoanut,  and  the  peel  of  a  species  of 
ebony,  all  abound  in  tannic  acid. 

All  attempts  to  hurry  the  leather-making  pro- 
cess beyond  a  certain  point,  by  the  use  of  concen- 
trated solutions  of  tan,  etc.,  are  for  the  most  part 
failures,  as  the  noanufacture  of  good  leather  to  a 
great  extent  depends  on  the  process  being  con- 
ducted in  a  slow  and  gradual,  but  at  the  same 
time  thorough  and  complete  manner. 

The  currier  and  tanner  of  India  is  known  as  the 
Chamar,  Chakili,  Malla-vadu,  Mang.  They  are 
held  in  great  disesteem,  and  are  the  public  execu- 
tioners. The  condition  of  the  tanners  is  similar 
in  Japan,  where,  as  in  India,  they  are  restricted  to 
a  particular  locaUty,  and  are  simihirly  employed. 
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^-Wilson;  Heyne's  Tracts;  SimmoiM  Comml.  Pro- 
ducts ;  Prof.  Solly  in  Jury  Reports  of  Exhibition^ 
1851 ;  Madras  Exh.  Jur,  Reports;  Steu^art. 

TANPING  is  imported  into  Shanghai  from 
the  north  of  China  in  great  quantity.  It  is  a  dry 
paste,  the  residuum  or  husk  of  a  leguminous  plant 
called  Teuss,  from  which  the  Chinese  extract  oil, 
and  which  is  used,  after  being  pressed,  as  manure 
for  the  ground. — Simmonds. 

TANS  ALA,  a  smoky  quartz  stone,  like  the 
smoky  topaz  or  cairngorm  stone. 

TANSEIN,  a  mountain  in  Nepal  rising  6000 
feet  above  the  sea. 

TANSEN,  a  celebrated  musician  and  composer 
who  went  to  Gwalior  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century,  and  is  buried  there.  He  was  a  native  of 
Patna,  who  had  a  great  natural  fondness  for 
music,  and  had  been  attracted  to  Brindaban  by 
the  fame  of  Hari  Das.  The  emperor*s  persuasions 
and  promises  prevailed  upon  Tansen,  and  he  fol- 
lowed in  the  train  of  Akbar,  to  flourish  in  life,  and 
acquire  the  celebrity  of  an  incomparable  musician 
in  the  annals  of  his  nation.  From  a  Hindu  he 
became  a  convert  to  the  Muhanunadan  faith,  and 
his  remains  lie  buried  at  Gwalior,  where  the  tomb 
is  overshadowed  by  a  tree,  concerning  which  a 
superstitious  notion  prevails,  that  the  chewing  of 
its  leaves  will  give  an  extraordinary  melody  to  the 
voice.  Dr.  Hunter,  writing  in  1790,  mentioned 
this,  and  30  years  later  Lloyd  found  that  it  was 
still  *  religiously  believed  by  the  dancing  girls.' 
So  strong  was  this  belief,  that  the  original  tree 
died  from  the  continual  stripping  of  its  leaves, 
and  the  present  tree  is  only  a  seedling  of  the 
melody-bestowing  tamarind. — General  Cunning- 
ham  ;   TV.  of  Hind,  ii.  p.  69. 

TAN  TAE  HOEY,  a  political  union  amongst 
the  Chinese  of  Singapore.  A  description  given  of 
the  initiation  into  this  combination  is  as  follows : 
— About  seven  o'clock  they  had  all  arrived,  and 
commenced  to  eat  and  drink  spirits.  In  an  hour 
this  finished,  when  they  commenced  to  play  on 
drums,  etc.  On  this  they  nil  arranged  themselves 
in  order,  sitting  opposite  the  Datu  (idol),  but  I 
observed  that  their  faces  were  as  red  as  the 
Bunga  Rayah  from  dnmkenness.  Among  them 
all  there  was  one  chief,  who  sat  on  a  lofty  chair, 
with  two  men  standing  at  his  right  and  two  at  his 
left  After  them  came  eight  men,  with  drawn 
swords,  who  arranged  themselves  at  the  right  and 
left ;  then  came  one  man  who  burned  paper  in 
front  of  the  idol  (sacrifice);  after  him  came  eight 
men  with  drawn  swords,  who  guarded  a  man  with 
dishevelled  hair,  and  without  any  upper  garment, — 
in  fact,  he  had  only  a  pair  of  trousers.  This  man 
came  in  front  of  the  chief,  and  bowed  down  till 
his  head  touched  the  ground ;  the  armed  men  on 
the  right  and  left  now  advanced,  shouting,  and 
laid  their  swords^  on  his  neck ;  they  remained 
silently  in  this  position  for  a  short  time,  when  a 
man  advanced  to  the  candidate's  side.  The  chief 
then  spoke  as  follows  in  the  Chinese  language  : — 
*  Who  are  you,  and  from  whence  came  you  ? 
Who  are  your  father  and  mother  ?  Are  they  still 
alive,  or  are  they  dead  ?  *  These  questions  were 
explained  to  the  candidate  by  the  man  who  stood 
at  his  side,  and  were  answered  as  follows : — ^  I 
am  such  a  one,  of  such  a  country,  and  my  father 
and  mother  are  both  dead.*  Even  if  his  father 
and  mother  were  alive,  he  would  be  obliged  to 
say  they  were  dead,  because  no  one  whose  father 


and  mother  are  alive  can  be  admitted  into  the 
society,  as  the  existence  of  all  those  is  as  if  they 
were  dead  to  the  world  and  its  ties.  The  chief 
then  said,  '  Will  you  swear  that  your  father  and 
mother  are  dead?'  he  answered,  *I  will,'  and 
performed  the  oath  by  burning  paper  in  front  of 
the  idol,  saying  at  the  same  time,  *  My  fnther  and 
mother  are  dead.'  The  chief  then  said,  *  What 
have  you  come  here  for  ?  '  answer,  *  I  wish  to 
join  the  Tan  Tae  Hoey.'  These  words  mean  the 
sky,  the  earth,  and  man.  The  chief  then  said, 
*  I  ou  are  deceiving,  your  thoughts  are  not  as  your 
speech  ; '  answer,  *  I  will  swear  that  I  am  in  good 
faith.'  ^  Then  swear.'  The  candidate  then,  tiSdng 
paper,  burned  it  while  he  repeated  his  assertioc. 
The  chief  then  said,  '  Are  you  acquainted  with  the 
rules  of  the  society  ? '  answer,  *  Yes,  I  understand 
that  I  am  required  to  take  an  oath  by  drinking 
blood.'  The  chief  then  said  something,  to  vhich 
the  following  answer  was  made — *  I  promise  not 
to  divulge  the  secrets  of  the  society  to  any  one 
under  penalty  of  death.'  The  chief  said,  *  Truly  ? ' 
answer,  *•  Truly.'  A  vessel  was  then  brought  con- 
taining arrack  and  a  little  blood  from  each  of  the 
members  of  the  society,  and,  with  a  knife,  was 
placed  in  front  of  the  idol.  The  candidate  then, 
taking  up  the  knife,  made  a  slight  cut  in  his  finger, 
from  which  he  allowed  some  blood  to  fall  into  the 
cup.  The  chief  then  said,  '  Drink  in  presence  of 
Datu  Peking.'  The  candidate  then  drank  a  small 
cupful,  of  which  the  chief  and  all  the  confederates 
drank  a  little  each  in  his  turn.  The  chief  then 
said,  *  To-morrow  go  to  our  secretary,  and  ask  him 
for  a  book ;  in  that  book  you  will  find  all  our  rules 
and  secret  signs ;  you  will  pay  one  dollar  for  it/ 
The  chief  then  rose,  and  himself  raised  the  candi- 
date from  his  prostrate  position ;  and  now,  being 
initiated,  he  can  take  his  place  among  those  who 
before  would  have  considered  him  an  enemy. — 
Statement  of  AhduUdh-Un-Ahul  Kadir  MooHshtt. 

TANTI.  Mahr.  a  weaver  race  in  Central  India 
and  Hindustan,  many  of  whom  are  prosperoos 
cultivators.  Amongst  the  Ho  of  Singbhnm, 
Tanti  weavers,  a  helot  race  of  apparently  Hindu 
origin,  are  domesticated  as  essential  constituents  of 
every  Ho  village  community.  There  are,  besides, 
thousands  of  weavers  in  the  Pan  or  Panwa,  Ganda, 
Chik  of  the  South  em  Tributary  Estates,  and  the 
Pab  and  Paoika  of  the  western  districts.  In 
feature  these  people  are  Aryan  or  Hindu,  rather 
than  Kolarian  or  Dravidian.  They  worship  the 
Hindu  gods,  but  are  not  restricted  as  to  food 
articles.  Their  numbers  in  Chutia  Ni^ar  are 
about  50,000.— Cam/>W/;  Daltan^  Eth.  Seng, 

TANTIA  TOPI,  an  active,  intelligent  leader  in 
the  Mutiny  of  1857.  His  force  was  overtalcen, 
and  its  leader  captured  and  hanged. 

TANTRA.  Hind.  A  setof  works  of  the  Hinda?, 
in  use  as  religious  books  in  inculcating  mystical 
and  impure  rites  in  honour  of  different  forms  of 
the  god  Siva  and  goddess  Durga.  The  principal 
of  the  Tantra  books  are  the  Syama  Kahasya, 
Rudra  Yamala,  Mantra  Mahodadhi,  Sareda  Tileka. 
and  Kalika  Tantra.  These  are  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  Siva  and  his  bride  Parvati,  in 
one  of  her  many  forms,  but  principally  in  those  ol 
Uma  and  Parvati,  in  which  the  goddess  questions 
the  god  as  to  the  mode  of  performing  various 
ceremonies,  and  the  prayers  and  incantations  to 
be  used  in  them.  The  observances  they  prescribe 
have,  in  Bengal,  almost  superseded  the  original 
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ritual' of  the  Yedaa.  The  followers  of  the  Taniras 
profen  to  consider  them  as  a  fifth  Veda,  and 
attribute  to  them  equal  antiquity  and  superior 
authority.  It  may  be  inferred  that  the  system 
originated  at  some  period  in  the  early  centuries 
of  Christianity;  being  founded  on  the  previous 
^worship  of  the  female  principle,  and  the  practices 
of  the  Yoga  with  the  Mantra  or  mystical  formulae 
of  the  Vedas.  Tradition  is  silent  as  to  the  authors 
of  the  Tantra ;  they  are  mythologically  ascribed 
to  SiTa,  but  they  are  not  included  in  any  of  the 
ordinary  enumerations  of  Hindu  literature,  and 
were  no  doubt  composed  after  that  literature 
was  complete  in  all  its  parts.  They  are  specified 
in  some  of  the  Puranas,  to  which  they  must  be 
anterior.  They  have  been  but  little  examined  by 
European  scholars,  but  sufficient  has  been  ascer- 
tainea  to  warrant  the  accusation  that  they  are 
authorities  for  all  that  is  most  abominable  in  the 
present  state  of  the  Hindu  religion. 

The  great  feature  of  the  religion  taught  by  the 
Tantras  is  the  worship  of  Sakti,— divine  power 
personified  as  a  woman,  and  indiyiduaUzed,  not 
only  in  the  goddesses  of  mythology,  but  in  every 
woman  ;  to  whom,  therefore,  in  her  own  person, 
religious  worship  may  be  and  occasionally  is 
addressed.  The  chief  objects  of  adoration,  how- 
ever, are  the  manifold  forms  of  the  bride  of  Siva, 
Parvati,  Uma,  Durga,  Kali,  Syama,  Yindhyava- 
sini,  Jaganmata,  and  others.  Besides  the  usual 
practices  of  offerings,  oblations,  hymns,  invoca- 
tions, the  ritual  comprises  many  mystical  cere- 
monies and  accompaDiments,  gesticulations,  and 
diagrams,  and  the  use  in  the  conunencement  and 
close  of  the  prayers  of  various  monosyllabic 
ejaculations  of  imagined  mysterious  import.  Even 
in  its  least  exceptionable  division,  it  comprehends 
the  performance  of  magical  ceremonies  and  rites, 
intended  to  obtain  superhuman  powers,  and  a 
command  over  the  spirits  of  heaven,  earth,  and 
hell.  The  popular  division  is,  however,  called  by 
the  Hindus  themselves  the  left-hand  Sakta  faith. 
It  is  to  this  that  the  bloody  sacrifices  offered 
to  Kali  must  be  imputed,  and  that  all  the  bar- 
barities and  indecencies  perpetrated  at  the  Durga 
Puja,  the  annual  worship  of  Durga,  and  the 
Charakh  Puja,  the  swingmg  festivsd,  are  to  be 
ascribed.  There  are  other  atrocities  which  do  not 
meet  the  public  eye.  This  is  not  an  unfounded 
accusation,  not  a  controversial  calumny.  Some  of 
the  books  are  in  print,  veiled  necessarily  in  the 
obscurity  of  the  original  language,  but  incontro- 
vertible witnesses  of  the  veracity  of  the  charges. 
Of  course  no  respectable  Hindu  will  admit  that 
he  is  vamachari,  a  follower  of  the  left-hand  ritual, 
or  that  he  is  a  member  of  a  society  in  which  meat 
is  eaten,  wine  is  drunk,  and  abominations  not 
named  are  practised.  The  imputation  will  be  in- 
dignantly denied.  If  the  Tantra  be  believed, 
*•  many  a  man  who  calls  himself  a  Saiva  or  a 
Yaishnava  is  secretly  a  Sakta,  and  a  brother  of 
the  left-hand  fraternity.'  J^o  Hinda  of  reason 
and  right  feeling  can  say  anything  vindicative  of 
a  system  which  has  suffered  such  enormities  to 
be  grafted  upon  it.  No  explanation  could  afford 
any  plea,  any  suggestion,  any  opening  for  abuses 
of  which  he  admits,  when  he  dares  to  avow  them 
in  his  own  case,  the  shame  and  the  sin. — Wilson's 
Religiotts  Practices  and  Opinions  of  the  Hindus^  33. 

TANTUR.  Arab.  A  bonnet  worn  by  Druse 
ladies.    It  is  a  conical  tube,  about  18  inches  long. 


of  silver  or  copper  plated,  with  patterns  graved 
on  it  It  is  fixed  upon  a  cushion  fastened  to  the 
top  of  the  forehead,  and  inclines  slightly  forward. 
Over  this  is  thrown  a  piece  of  white  muslin,  which 
falls  down  to  the  hips,  and  is  used  as  a  veil  when 
thev  go  abroad. 

TANZIMAT,  a  reformed  system  introduced 
into  most  provinces  of  Turkev.     Qn.  Tazimat 

TAOU  or  Tao,  doctrine  of  reason,  a  school  of 
philosophy  originated  by  Lao-tsze,  also  called  Lao- 
kiu,  a  contemporary  of  Confucius,  born  B.C. 
604,  died  B.C.  520,  at  the  age  of  84.  It  was  a 
belief  in  one  universal  spirit  called  Tau.  Taouism 
in  China  is  a  recognised  State  religion,  but  it  is 
corrupted,  and  Taouist  priests  claim  to  be  able  to 
expel  ghosts  from  a  house,  expel  noxious  spirits 
from  the  sick,  drive  away  spirits  from  the  route 
of  a  funeral,  expel  spirits  from  a  house  in  which  a 
suicide  has  taken  place,  drive  away  spirits  from 
the  site  on  wMch  a  house  is  to  be  erected,  and 
expel  spirits  from  the  pig-styes. 

TAO  U -TAI,  a  Chinese  magistrate.  Marco  Polo, 
a  traveller  in  Mid  Asia  and  in  the  south  and  east 
of  Asia  during  the  ISth  century,  was  at  one  time 
Taou-tai  of  a  Chinese  town,  corresponding  to  the 
English  mayor;  but  he  is  also  a  kind  of  lord- 
lieutenant  of  the  county,  and  has  judicial  authority 
in  his  district,  being,  in  short,  a  very  powerful 
and  responsible  official. — Frerej  Antipodes,  p.  276. 

TAP  A.  Turk.  A  mound,  a  tumulus :  the  tepe, 
tope,  or  st'hopa. 

TAPA,  a  Cloth  made  at  Tahiti  from  the  liber  or 
inner  bark  of  the  paper  mulberry,  Broussonetia 
papyrifera.  When  well  prepared,  it  is  tough  and 
flexible. — Bennett^  i.  p.  114. 

TAP  AN,  a  river  on  the  N.E.  of  Mandalay,  on 
the  bank  of  which  the  town  of  Bhamo  is  built. 

TAPAS,  in  Hinduism,  penance.  Tapas  and 
Dhyan,  in  Buddhism,  is  abstinence  and  abstrac- 
tion. The  Tapas  of  the  Buddhists  was  not  penance 
or  self-inflicted  bodily  pain  like  that  of  the 
Brabmans,  but  a  perfect  rejection  of  all  outward 
things  (pravrittika). — Cunningham's  Bhilsa  Topeit. 

TAPASI  or  Tapsi.  Sansk.,  Tam.  People  who 
have  renounced  the  world.  If  Brahmans,  they 
are  burned  with  clothing;  if  Sndras,  sometimes 
seated  on  chairs  and  with  limes  in  their  mouths. 

TAPASI  MATCHI.  Beng.  Mango  fish,  Poly- 
nemus  risua.  Buck.,  Uterally  penance  fish,  being  so 
called  from  the  long  streamers  from  its  head,  deemed 
by  the  Hindus  to  resemble  the  uncut  hair  of  peni- 
tents and  ascetics. 

TAPHOZOUS,  a  genus  of  mammals  of  the  sub- 
family Taphozoinse,  family  Noctilionid®.  •  These 
bats  inhabit  the  wanner  regions  of  the  old  world 
and  Australia.  T.  bicolor  is  said  to  be  from  the 
East  Indies. 

Taphozous  longimanns.  Hardw. 
T.  brevimanns.  j         T.  fulriduB,  Blytkn 

T.  Oantori.  {•        Long-armed  bat. 

Found  throughout  India,  and  common  in  large 
towns,  frequenting  dark  outhouses. 

Taphozous  melanopogon,  Temm.,  the  black- 
bearded  bat,  occurs  m  Canara,  and  is  common  in 
Malayana.  It  is  about  3^  inches  long,  and  in 
colour  is  brownish,  mouse-grey  above,  light  be- 
neath. 

Taphozous  saccolaimus,  Temm, 

T.  craBsus,  Blyth,         \         T.  pulcher,  MioL 
The  white-bellied  bat,  inhabits  Madras,  Burma, 
and  Malay  Peninsula. 
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TAPTI. 


TAPIOCA  is  obtained  from  the  roots  of  two 
plants,  Manihot  aipi,  PohL,  the  sweet  cassaya, 
and  M.  utilissima,  Pohlj  the  bitter  cassava  or 
tapioca  plant.  From  the  facility  with  which  the 
bitter  cassava  can  be  rasped  into  flour,  it  is  culti- 
vated almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  sweet  variety, 
-which  contains  in  its  centre  a  tough  fibrous 
ligneous  cord,  which  is  absent  in  the  bitter 
variety.  The  latter,  however,  contains  a  highly 
acrid  and  poisonous  juice,  which  is  got  rid  of  by 
heat  or  by  fermentation,  so  that  the  cassava  bread 
is  quite  free  from  it  When  the  juice  has  been 
carefully  expressed,  the  fecula  or  flour  is  washed 
and  dried  in  the  air  without  heat,  and  forms  the 
Brazilian  arrowroot  of  commerce  ;  but  when  dried 
on  hot  plates,  it  becomes  granular  and  forms 
tapioca.  The  plant  is  not  dependent  on  the  rain- 
fall for  its  growth.  About  2000  square  miles  of 
land  in  central  Travancore  are  planted  with  it. 
The  hill-sides  are  filled  with  the  plant ;  and  its 
adaptability  to  any  soil,  and  its  entire  independ- 
ence of  the  seasons  and  the  water  supply,  induce 
the  agricultural  population  to  use  it  as  an  article 
of  diet.  With  planting  all  the  work  of  the  planter 
ceases,  except  watching  the  plantations  against 
robbers  and  wild  beasts.  Almost  any  soil,  except 
arid  sand,  is  congenial  to  the  manioc  plant.  The 
ground  is  ploughed  or  dug  up  after  a  rain,  and 
at  once  planted.  Heaps  of  dned  vegetation  are 
sometimes  burned,  and  the  ashes  turned  with  the 
soil  before  planting.  The  stems  of  full-grown 
plants  are  cut  Into  pieces  of  about  a  foot  in  length, 
and  laid  horizontally  in  little  pits  dug  in  rows, 
each  pit  or  cavity  holding  two  sticks,  one  crossing 
the  other.  They  are  then  covered  with  piles  of 
dry  leaves  of  trees,  and  over  them  small  flat 
mounds  of  earth  are  thrown.  The  plants  stand 
very  close  to  one  another,  so  much  so  that  two 
plants  per  square  yard  is  but  a  low  average.  They 
germinate  in  about  a  week,  and  it  is  essential 
that  there  should  be  one  or  two  good  showers  of 
rain  within  a  month  after  planting.  An  artificial 
tapioca  is  made  with  gum  and  potato  starch.  The 
granules  of  this  are  larger,  whiter,  and  more 
brittle,  and  more  soluble  in  cold  water  than 
genuine  tapioca. — TomUnsorif  J,  P.  Langlois; 
Joum,  Agri'Hort  Socy,  xii.  p.  176. 

TAPIRUS  MALAYANUS.    Raffles. 


Aaiatio  tapir ;  Malayan  da 

Kada-ay«r,  .  .  Malat. 
Saladang,  .  .  Sumatra. 
Gindol, 


TapiruB  Indiotu,  F,  Ouv. 

Babi-ala, .  .  Bknooolsn. 
Lemaibft,  ....  Fa. 
Tennn, .    .    .    Malacca. 

The  tapir  is  found  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and 
in  Sumatra  and  other  islands  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.  It  exceeds  the  American  tapir  in 
size.  Of  slU  living  animals  the  tapir  comes  nearest 
to  the  extinct  Palseotherium. 

TAPIS,  of  Manilla,  a  thickly-woven  silk  scarf, 
six  vara  long,  with  oblique  white  stripes  on  a 
dark-brown  ground.  It  is  worn  above  the  sarong. 

TAPPA.  Guj.,  Tam.,  Tel.  A  stage  of  a 
journey;  the  post,  the  tapal,  post-office;  also 
a  shaping  block ;  also  a  piece  of  metal  with  a  die 
or  mould  for  producing  a  metal  pattern  in  relief 
by  hammering  in  soft  metal. 

TAPROB^E,  an  ancient  name  of  Ceylon, — 
that  used  by  Milton,  who  tells  of  people 

'  From  India  and  the  golden  Ohersonesei 
And  utmost  Indian  isle  Taprobane, 
Dnik  faoei  with  white  ailken  turbandi  wreathed.' 

The  6th  chapter  of  the  MahawansQ  relates  the 


arrival  of  Wijayo  with  700  followers,  and  sm 
they  were  tired,  and  supported  themielveB  on  the 
palms  of  their  hands,  from  which  the  place  was 
called  Tambapanni  or  copper  •  palmed.  See 
Tamraparui. 

TAPTA  -  KUND.  The  town  and  temple  of 
Bhadri-nath  are  situate  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Alaknunda  river,  in  the  centre  of  a  valley  of 
about  four  miles  long,  and  one  mile  in  its  grcHStest 
breadth.  The  east  bank  rises  considerably  higher 
than  the  west  bank,  and  is  on  a  level  with  the  Usp 
of  the  temple.  About  the  middle  of  the  bank  is  a 
large  cistern  about  20  or  30  feet  square,  covered 
with  a  sloping  roof  of  deal  planks  supported  on 
wooden  posts.  This  ia  called  Tapta-kund,  and  is 
a  warm  bath,  supplied  by  a  spring  of  hot  water 
issuing  from  the  mountain  by  a  subterraneous 
passage,  and  conducted  to  the  ciatem  through  a 
small  spout  representioff  a  dragon^s  or  a  grimn's 
head.  A  little  to  the  left  of  it  is  Burya-kund, 
another  hot  spring,  running  in  a  very  smaU  stream 
through  a  fissure  in  the  bank.  There  is  no  baain 
or  reservoir  to  receive  the  water.  The  principal 
idol,  Bhadri-nath,  is  placed  opposite  the  door  at 
the  farther  extremity.  Above  liis  head  is  a  small 
looking-glasB,  which  reflects  the  objects  from  the 
outside ;  in  front  of  him  are  two  or  three  lamps 
(which  give  all  the  light  the  apartment  receives, 
excepting  from  the  door),  diffusing  such  fed>le 
glimmering  rays  that  nothing  is  clearly  distin- 
guished. The  idol  is  dressed  in  a  suit  of  gold 
and  silver  brocade.  Below  him  is  a  table,  or 
board,  covered  with  the  same  kind  of  cloth,  which, 
glittering  through  the  gloom,  might  impress  the 
beholder  with  we  idea  of  splendour  and  magni- 
ficence.— Fraser^s  Himalaya  Mountains,  p.  883. 

TAPTA-MASHA  or  Tapta-MuktL  Hind.  An 
ordeal  to  which  Hindus  suspected  of  wrong-doing 
are  subjected.  It  consists  of  taking  a  madia 
weight  of  gold  out  of  a  jar  of  hot  oil  or  butter  or 
ghi.  In  1807,  this  was  tried  before  7000  spectators 
on  a  young  woman  accused  by  her  husband  of 
adultery. — TV.  of  Hind.  L  p.  46. 

TAPTI,  a  river  of  the  western  side  of  the 
Peninsula  of  India,  which  rises  in  the  Betnl  district 
of  the  Central  Provinces,  in  lat  21*"  48'  N.,  and 
long.  78°  15'  E.,  and  after  a  course,  indoding 
windings,  of  450  miles,  and  draining  an  area  <rf 
80,000  square  miles,  it  disembogues  into  the  Golf 
of  Gambay.  After  leaving  Multai,  it  cuts  its  way 
between  two  spurs  of  the  Satpura  mountains,  the 
Ghikalda  Hills  of  Berar  on  the  left  and  the  range 
of  Ealibhit  on  the  right.  Farther  west,  it  passes 
through  Kandesh,  receiving  the  tributaries  Puma, 
Waghar,  Girna,  Beri,  Panjhra,  and  Siva.  It 
narrows  at  the  Ham  phal  or  Deer's  Leap,  and  then 
descends  to  the  plain  of  Gujerat,  and,  on  leaving 
the  Dang  forests,  for  70  miles  it  passes  near  the 
Rajpipla  Hills  and  across  the  Surat  ^^in  to  the 
sea,  being  for  80  miles  a  tidal  river.  Tapli  light- 
house, at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  opposite  the 
island  of  Dumas,  is  on  the  mainland,  near  Yaux*8 
tomb.  It  can  scarcely  be  deemed  a  navigable 
stream,  as  at  Surat,  17  miles  from  its  mouthy  it 
IB  fordaUe  when  the  tide  is  out.  The  mouth  is 
obstructed  by  numerous  sands  and  a  bar.  The 
Ajunta  caves  —  the  most  complete  seties  of 
Buddhist  caves  in  India  without  any  maztnie  of 
Brahmanism^-coatain  types  of  all  the  rest ;  they 
are  in  a  ravine  or  narrow  valley  in  the  ghat  aoau 
of  the  Tapti.     At  Bang,  in  a  ravine  or  mall 
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Heh-tuh-nati,   . 

.   Chik. 

Tnh-naa*hiaiig, 

•       >♦ 

Qoudron,     •    . 

.    .  Fb. 

Theer,     .    .    . 

.     Gbb. 

Gatrame,     •    • 

.    .    It. 

valley  in  the  ghat  on  the  north  side  of  the  vidlej 
of  the  Tapti,  are  three  ancient  Buddhist  caves. 
On  its  banks  are  108  spots,  or  tirthas,  of  special 
sanctity.  At  Bodhan,  about  16  miles  east  of 
Surat,  a  religious  gathering  is  held  once  in  every 
12  years,  Ashvani  Kuma  and  Gupteswar,  about 
two  miles  up  the  river  from  Surat,  are  also  held 
in  esteem.  Gupteswar  is  also  a  favourite  place 
for  burning  the  dead. — Imp»  Gaz. 

TAQDIR  Arab.  In  Muhammadan  belief,  the 
absolute  decree  and  predestination  of  both  good 
and  evil,  recorded  in  the  preserved  tablet.  Fate 
is  believed  in  by  all,  and  is  accepted  as  a  consola- 
tion in  every  tnal,  and  as  an  excuse  or  pidliation 
for  every  crime.    See  Fate ;  Kaza ;  Kismat. 

TAR  HiMD.  The  palmyra  tree,  Borassus 
flabellifonnis.  Tari,  palm  wine,  toddy,  from  the 
palmyra  tree.  Tadmor,  the  city  of  the  palmyra 
tree,  is  Palmyra.  The  Gorypha  taliera  palm  is 
also  called  tar,  tara,  tal,  or  talk. 

TAR,  Fix  liquida. 

Smolagesta.  •    .    .  Pol. 
Degot,  Sxnola,     ,    .  Ru& 
Shitkaja,    ....     „ 
Tjara, Sw. 

Tar  is  obtained  by  burning  pine  and  fir  trees  in 
a  close  smothering  heap,  with  a  channel  through 
which  the  tar  exudes.  It  is  krgely  made  in 
Russia,  the  United  States,  and  Sweden.  In 
Sweden  and  Russia  from  the  Scotch  fir  (Pinus 
sylvestris,  X.),  by  a  process  of  dry  distillation. 
BUlets  and  roots  of  tne  pine  being  burned  in  a 
closed  pit,  the  tar  exudes,  flowing  into  barrels, 
which  are  bunged  for  exportation  as  soon  as 
filled.  In  the  Himalaya,  the  deodar  (Oedrus  deo- 
dara^  and  the  Pinus  longifolia  are  thus  utilized. 
Appued  to  wood,  rope,  iron,  it  is  extensively  used 
for  resisting  moisture,  and  is  coniBequently  in  mat 
request  as  a  marine  store.  Tar  water  was  long 
a  celebrated  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  some 
chronic  diseases  of  the  lungs. — Faulkner;  (ySh,; 
M'C.  Die. 

TARA,  in  Buddhism,  the  volumes  of  the  sacred 
law.  The  two  tables  of  Moses  are,  in  Hebrew, 
Torah. 

TARA  BAI,  daughter  of  Rao  Surtan,  a  Solanki 
Rajput  chief  of  Bednore  in  Rajputana.  Rao 
Surtan  was  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  Balhara 
kings  of  Anhilwara.  Thence  expelled  by  the 
arms  of  Ala-ud-Din,  in  the  18th  century  they 
migrated  to  Central  India,  and  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Tonk  Thoda  and  its  lands  on  the  Bunaa, 
which  from  remote  times  had  been  occupied 
(perhaps  founded)  by  the  Taks,  and  hence  bore 
the  name  of  Takolla-naggar,  familiarly  Takitpur 
and  Thoda.  Surtan  had  been  deprived  of  Thoda 
by  LiUa  the  Afghan,  and  now  occupied  Bednore, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Aravalli,  within  the  bounds  of 
Mewar.  Stimulated  by  the  reverses  of  her  family 
and  its  ancient  ^lory,  Tara  Bai  learned  military 
exercises,  and  joined  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  wrest  Thoda  from  the  Afghans.  Jai  Mul,  the 
third  son  of  Rana  Rai  Mul,  a  Sesodia  Rajput, 
proposed  for  her  in  person,  and  Tara  Bai  promised 
to  be  his  if  he  redeemed  Thoda,  but  before  accom- 
plishing this  he  rudely  attempted  access  to  her, 
and  was  slain  by  her  indignant  father.  His 
brother  Prithi-rai  accepted  the  ga^,  and,  reljiing 
on  his  honour,  uie  accepted  him  in  anticipation. 
She  aeoompanied  her  husband  in  an  attack  on  the 


Muhammadans  when  celebrliting  the  Maharram  ; 
the  lance  of  Prithi-rai  and  arrow  of  Tara  Bai  slew 
the  Muhammadan  chief,  and  their  followers,  rush- 
ing on,  regained  Thoda.  Prithi-raj  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  war  from  the  age  of  14  to  23,  when 
he  was  poisoned  in  revenge  of  an  insult  by  his 
brother-in-law.  He  died  at  Komulver ;  and  Tara, 
too  late  to  see  him  in  life,  burned  herself  with  his 
remains.  Their  ashes  are  in  a  lonely  gorge  opposite 
the  temple  of  Mama  Devi,  where  the  road  leads  to 
Marwar.— !ro<f#  Rajasthan,  i.  p.  673.    See  Tak. 

TARA  BAI,  bom  1627,  was  the  widow  of  Raja 
Ram,  son  of  Sivaji.  After  the  death  of  her  son, 
Sivaji  n.,  ^e  for  many  years  exercised  the 
authority  of  a  sovereign,  and  carried  on  the  war 
agamst  Auranffzeb  with  great  ability  till  that 
emperor's  deat£.  When  Saho  was  released  by 
Bahadur  Shah,  Tara  Bai  resisted  his  assumption 
of  authority,  and  for  five  years  carried  on  a  civil 
war,  till  the  death  of  her  son,  a  person  of  weak 
intellect  Tara  Bai  was  then  set  aside,  and 
Sumbaji,  younger  son  of  Raja  Ram,  placed  in 
power,  only  to  be  set  aside  by  Saho,  who  assumed 
the  sovereignty  at  Satara.  The  chief  supporter 
of  Saho  was  Balaji  Wiswanath,  a  Eonkam  Brah- 
man. Throughout  nearly  all  the  lifetime  of  Raja 
Saho  ahe  continued  to  maintain  the  claims  of  her 
son,  Sivaji  ii.,  in  opposition  to  Saho ;  and  as  Saho 
was  without  issue,  and  in  his  old  age  became  im- 
becile, she  entered  into  a  plot  with  the  Peshwa 
Balaji  Rao,  to  make  known  to  Saho  that  a  post- 
humous son  of  Sivaji  ii.  had  been  concealed  by 
Tara  Bai,  and  was  still  alive.  At  the  moment  of 
the  death  of  Sidio,  the  peshwa  proclaimed  the 
grandson  of  Tara  Bai  by  the  title  of  Ram  Raja 
^.D.  1750),  and  Damaji  Gaekwar  and  Ragoji 
Bhonsla  acknowledged  the  succession.  But  on 
Balaji  entering  on  a  campaign  in  the^  Nizam's 
territory,  Tara  Bai  and  Damaji  Gaekwar  intrigued 
against  him.  Tara  Bai,  unable  to  induce  Kam 
iSkja  to  assert  his  sovereignty,  seized  his  person, 
and  confined  him  in  a  dungeon,  and  proclaimed 
him  an  impostor.  Balaji  returned  to  nis  capital 
and  put  Tara  Bai  aside. 

TARA  DEVI,  a  mountain  near  Simla,  com- 
posed of  coralline  magnesian  limestone  of  fan- 
tastic shape,  overhanging  the  road,  and  full  of 
fissures  and  caverns. 

TARAGARH,  a  hill  fortress  in  the  Ajmur 
Mairwara  district  of  Rajputana,  in  lat.  26°  26' 
20*  N.,  long.  74°  40'  14"  £.  It  is  a  health  resort 
for  the  European  troops  of  Nasirabad,  perched 
on  a  crest  of  a  height  overhanging  the  citj  of 
Ajmir,  and  surround^  by  inaccessible  precipices. 
It  was  a  stronghold  of  all  the  former  rulers.  On 
its  summit  is  Uie  shrine  of  Syud  Husain,  who  was 
killed,  A.D.  1210,  in  a  night  attack  by  the  Rahtor 
and  Ghauhan. — Imp,  Gaz, 

TARAI,  a  British  district  in  the  Rohilkhand 
division  of  the  N.W.  Provinces,  lying  between 
kt  28°  60'  30"  and  29°  22'  30"  N.,  and  long.  78° 
46'  and  79°  47'  E.  Area,  920  square  miles ;  and 
population,  in  1879, 185,647  souls.  It  has  a  slope 
to  the  S.S.E.  of  about  12  feet  per  mile.  The 
district  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Kamaon 
Bhabar,  on  the  east  by  Nepal  and  the  Philibit 
division  of  Bareilly,  on  the  south  by  the  districts 
of  Bareilly  and  Moradabad  and  the  Kampur  State, 
and  on  the  west  by  Bijnour.  The  headquarters  of 
the  district  are  at  Naini  Tal,  where  the  European 
I  officers  reside  from  May  to  November.  It  is  a  long, 
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narrow  strip  of  country  rannmg  for  about  90  miles 
east  and  west  along  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  12  miles.  At  its 
northern  edge,  where  the  waterless  forest  of  the 
Bhabar  tract  ends,  a  series  of  springs  bunt  from 
the  surface,  and  these,  increasing  and  uniting  in 
their  progress,  form  the  numerous  streams  that 
intersect  the  Tarai,  running  in  swampy  beds.  The 
Deoha  becomes  nayigiible  at  Philibit ;  the  alpine 
Kosi  flows  through  Kasipur  pargana.  The  Tharu 
and  the  Bhuksa  nave  been  its  permanent  inhabit- 
ants, and  they  withstand  the  malaria  of  the 
locality.    They  claim  a  Rajput  descent 

TARAKESWAR,  a  yiUage  in  the  Hoogly  dis- 
trict of  Bengal,  in  lat.  22°  58'  N.,  and  long.  88''  4' 
K.  Famous  for  its  large  shrine  dedicated  to  Siva, 
resorted  to  by  crowds  of  pilgrims  all  the  year 
round.  At  ^e  Sivaratri  the  three  essential  rites 
are, — fasting  during  the  day,  and  holding  a  vigil 
and  worshipping  Siva  as  the  marvellous  and  in- 
terminable Linga  during  the  night  At  the  Chaitra 
Sankranti,  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  Ghaitra 
(April),  is  the  day  of  the  swinging  festival ;  but 
the  votaries  are  now  merely  suspended  by  a 
belt,  instead  of  by  means  of  hooks  pierced  through 
the  fleshy  muscles  on  both  sides  of  the  spine. — 
Imp.  Gaz, 

TARAL,  in  the  Mahratta  villages,  a  guard  of 
the  gate.  In  the  Mahratta  villages,  a  low  caste 
man  employed  as  a  porter,  usually  a  Mhar. 

TAKAM.  Tau.  Taramu,  Tel.  The  different 
classes  of  village  lands. 

TARANTARRA,  in  the  Manja  territory,  the 
chief  city  of  the  Akali  Sikhs. 

TAR-ASUN,  a  kind  of  beer  of  China,  made 
from  barley  or  wheat,  a  prepared  hop  being  added 
to  the  wort  in  brewing. — Simmonds. 

TARAXACUM  OFFICINALE.     Wigg. 
Liontodon  tanzaoum.         |         Dandelion. 


Dndu  battnal, .    .  Sakbk. 
Radam,   ....      „ 
Sfaamaukei, .    Tb.  •Indus. 
Kha,  Kasuk,     .        „ 


Kan-phul,  Dudli,  .  BSAB. 
Baran, ....  Chxnab. 
Yaoraghi,  .  .  Ladakh. 
Dudal,      ....  Ravi. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  the  Him- 
alayas. The  inspissated  juice  of  the  plant,  the 
infusion,  decoction,  and  extract  of  the  root,  are 
strongly  bitter,  and  prove  tonic  and  diuretic ;  in 
large  doses  aperient  It  is  a  favourite  and  useful 
remedy  in  the  old  hepatic  diseases  of  persons  who 
have  long  resided  in  India,  and  returned  to  a  cold 
climate.  The  dose  of  the  extract  is  8  to  10 
gnuns,  thrice  daily.  Edipta  prostiata,  Eoxb,,  the 
trailing  edipta,  a  plant  of  aU  India,  is  an  excellent 
substitute. — Stewart 

TAR-BAN.  Hind.  A  palmyra  grove.  San- 
darbau,  Himd.,  a  forest  of  the  Sandar  or  Acacia 
sundra. 

TARBUSH.  Turk.  A  red  cap  worn  by  the 
Turk.  It  is  a  corruption  from  the  Peraian  Sar- 
posh,  head -covering,  head-dress.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  further  debases  it  to  Tsrbrusb.  Fez,  the 
other  name  for  the  Tarbush,  denotes  the  place 
where  the  best  were  made.  Some  Egyptians  dis- 
tinguish between  the  two,  calling  the  large,  high, 
crimson  cap  Fes,  the  small  one  Tarbush. — Burton's 
Mecca. 

TARBUZ.  Hind.  Cucurbita  dtmllus,  the 
water-inelon. 

TARE,  Fitdi,  Vetch,  a  pulse,  Yicia  sativa, 
cultivated  in  Qreat   Britain  prindpaUy  for  its 


of  sheep,  hors^,  and  cattle ;  and  partly  also  for 
its  seed,  which  is  used  in  tiie  feeding  of  poultry. 
'—Faullaier. 

TAREAQ  FARUQ  or  Theriaca  Teneta,  the 
modem  representative  of  the  mithridatum  of  the 
ancients,  is  sold  in  little  canisters  in  the  baaurs  of 
India.  On  tlie  paper  wrapper  are  printed  in 
Persian,  *  the  Theria  of  Anw>machus,  an  inven- 
tion of  Theron  the  Presbyter.  It  is  prepared, 
measured,  and  made  public  by  me,  John  EkpteBt 
Sylvester,  in  the  Rialto,  by  authority  of  the  excel- 
lent Government  physicians  of  ancient  righteous- 
ness and  of  the  council  of  apothecaries  and 
learned  physicians.'  Andromachus  was  the  phy- 
sician .to  the  emperor  Nero.  Tareaq  is  the  Greek 
for  treacle,  but  the  drug  contains  opium. 

TAREMOOK,  known  as  Bail  Kambar  in 
Canarese,  Ghassari  in  the  Dekhani,  Lobar  in  the 
Mahrati,  is  a  wandering  blacksmith  of  the  Pen- 
insula of  India. 

TARI.  Hind.  Palm  wine  from  the  palmyra 
tree.  A  general  term  for  the  palm  wine  of 
various  pakns.  Nareli  from  the.  cocoanut  palm, 
sendi  from  the  date,  and  tan  from  the  palmyra. 
—TT. 

TARI,  of  Chittagong,  is  the  pod  of  a  leguminous 
plant  which  grows  abundantly  in  the  hi&,  and  ta 
useful  for  tanning. 

TARIKAT.  Arab.  A  path.  In  theMuhammadan 
religion,  tarikat  means  the  path  or  way  which 
leads,  or  is  supposed  to  lead,  to  salvation. 

TARIKH.  Arab.  A  date,  a  history.  Gilmltar 
is  Jabl-tarikh,  the  mountain  of  the  date.  Sir 
Henry  M.  Elliot's  posthumous  History  of  India  as 
told  by  its  own  Historians,  gives  extracts  from 
more  than  a  hundred  Tarikhs  in  Arabic,  Per- 
sian, and  TurkL 

TARIKH -i-BADAUNI  or  Muntakhab - ut - 
Tawarikh,  written  by  MuUa  Abdul-Kadir  Malik- 
Shah  of  Badann,  and  finished  in  1595.  It  is  a 
gmeral  history  of  India  from  the  time  of  the 
hasnevidee  to  the  40th  year  of  Akbar.  It  con- 
tains a  copious  notice  of  the  reign  and  character 
of  Akbar,  under  whom  the  author  lived. — 
EUioVs  India ;  MuUer's  Lectures,  p.  148. 

TARlKH-i-ELCHI  NIZAM  SHAH,  the  hiatOTy 
of  Nizam  Shah's  ambassador,  by  Shah  Khurabah, 
who  died  a.h.  972.  This  is  a  general  history  of 
the  world,  compiled  from  the  best  known  Arabic 
and  Persian  sources.  The  author,  in  his  account 
of  the  Safavi  dynasty  of  Persia,  tells  us  that  he 
was  sent  by  his  own  sovereign,  Nizam  Shah,  on 
an  embassy  to  Shah  Tamasp,  at  whose  court  he 
remained  a  long  time,  and  from  whom  he  received 
an  autograph  account  of  his  own  career ;  of  this 
the  Elchi  makes  considerable  use  in  his  work,  and 
it  gives  it  great  additional  interest. 

TARIKU-i-GUZIDA  contains  a  good  account 
of  the  Moghul  dynasties. 

TARlKH-i-HIND,  a  history  of  India  written 
by  Abu  Rihan,  a  translation  from  an  old  Arabic 
history,  made  about  A.D.  1216  (a.h.  618)  by 
Mahomed,  then  residing  at  Uch  in  Sind.  The 
ancient  Arabic  seems  to  have  been  written  before 
A.D.  753.  It  is  laigelv  drawn  upon  by  Niaun-ud- 
Din,  Ferishta,  Mir  Masum,  and  othen.  Chach- 
nama  is  a  Peraian  work  desoriptive  of  the  Arab 
conquest  of  Sind.  The  Arab  occupation  d  Sind 
was  only  temporary.  On  their  retreat,  the  territosy 
revetted  to  the  rule  of  native  prinoea,  and  was 
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the  empire  during  the  reign  of  Akbar,  in  a.d. 
1592,  for  the  successes  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni 
made  no  permanent  impression  on  them.  Up  to 
the  time  of  Mahomed,  the  races  in  Arabia  had  been 
quarrelling  with  and  robbing  their  neighbours. 
But  imm^iately  on  his  demise,  his  followers  and 
disciples,  whom  his  teachings  had  made  brothers, 
moved  with  a  spirit  of  unanimity. — Ellioi's  Hist, 
oflndia^  p.  9  ;  Elphin.  p.  264. 

TARIKH-i-KASHMIRI,  a  Persian  histoiy  of 
Kashmir  in  MS.  Compiled  by  Hyder  Malik,  at 
the  command  of  Sultan  Jahangir,  a.h.  1027  (a.d. 
1 617),  from  the  Sanskrit  Raja-Tarangini,  and  then 
continued  from  other  sources. 

TARIKH-i-RASHIDI,  an  account  of  the  Khans 
of  Jatah  or  Moghulistan,  and  of  the  Amirs  of 
Kaahgar  from  the  time  of  Taghalaq  Timur  Khan  to 
A.  H.  952.  It  is  the  production  of  a  learned  and  ac- 
complished man,  and  in  the  two  latter  parts  of  a 
contemporary  distinctly  acquainted  with  the  man 
and  events  that  he  describes.  The  minute  details 
which  the  author  gives  of  his  own  sufferings  and 
the  sufferings  of  his  nearest  relations  during  the 
period  that  followed  the  ascendency  of  Shaibani 
Khan  in  Mawar-u-nahar  and  Khorasan,  of  their 
escapes,  adventures,  successes,  and  discomfitures, 
let  us  more  into  the  condition  of  the  country  and 
the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  than  perhaps  any 
other  monument  extant.'  The  author,  Muhanmiad 
Hyder,  commonly  called  Mirza  Hyder,  was  a 
cousin  of  Baber,  and  while  a  mere  boy  fought  by 
the  latter^s  side  on  his  victory  over  the  UzlMiks  in 
A.H.  917.  He  attached  himself  to  the  fortunes  of 
his  cousin,  afterwards  khan  of  Kashgar,  and  per- 
formed for  him  some  brilliant  military  services, 
one  of  them  being  a  successful  invasion  of 
Kashmir.  On  the  death  of  the  khan,  Muhammad 
Hyder,  who  was  in  Tibet,  hearing  that  his  uncle 
had  been  put  to  death  l^  the  new  sovereign, 
escaped  to  Lahore,  where  he  was  entertained  by 
Baber's  son,  Kamran  Mirza.  In  a.h.  946  he  joined 
Humayun,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  to  in- 
vade Kashmir,  and,  being  unable  to  prevail  upon 
him  to  do  so,  undertook  the  expedition  himself, 
made  himself  maater  of  the  country,  and  ruled  it  for 
some  years,  at  first  in  his  own  name,  and  later  in 
that  of  Humayun.  He  was  killed  in  a  night  attack 
by  some  rebel  chiefs  in  a.h.  958. 

TARIKH-i-SH£R  SHAHI  or  Tuhfat-i-Akbar 
Shahi,  a  book  by  Abbas  Khan,  son  of  Shaikh  Ali, 
Sarwani,  written  by  order  of  the  emperor  Akbar. 
It  is  valuable  as  the  writing  of  a  contemporary, 
but  is  prolix. — Elliot,  H,  of  I.  iv. 

TARIKH-i-SUBAH-i-SADIK  is  dated  in 
a.h.  1045  (a.d.  1635)  by  the  author,  Muhammad 
Sadik  IsfahanL — Otueley's  Travelsy  ii.  p.  405. 

TARIKH  -  i  -  TABARI,  a  book  which  gives 
the  earliest  account  of  the  rise  of  the  Mubam- 
madan  religion.  Its  description  of  the  mental 
agitation  of  Mahomed,  his  visions  and  his  alarm 
at  the  alienation  of  Ms  own  reason,  bear  the 
liveliest  marks  of  truth.  A  French  version  has 
been  pnblished  in  four  volumes  by  M.  Hermann 
Zotenberg,  for  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund. 
The  original  was  written  in  Arabic,  and  has  been 
translated  into  both  Osmanli  and  Oriental  Turkish. 
Tabari  was  a  native  of  Amol,  the  capital  of  Tabari- 
stan.  His  name  was  Abu  Jafar  Muhammad  ibn 
Yezid  ibn  Jerir.  He  was  bom  a.d.  889,  and  died 
at  Baghdad  922.  He  wrote  a  commentary  of  the 
Koran ;  also  a  general  history  from  the  creation 


to  A.i>.  314-15,  which  was  subsequently  abridged 
and  brought  down  to  a.d.  1118-19  by  George, 
son  of  Al-Amid,  generally  called  Al-Macin. — 
Elphin,  p.  256.     See  Tabari. 

TARIKH-i-WASAF,  composed,  as  appears  by 
different  dates,  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  and 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  by  Abdullah 
Shirasi.  The  style  of  this  work  is  much  admired 
by  the  Persians,  although  in  many  places  so 
obscure  and  difficult,  that  to  most  copies  of  it 
marginal  explanations  have  been  added.  It  con- 
tains the  history  of  Hulaku  Khan  and  Chengiz 
Khtta.'^Ouseley's  Tr,  i.  p.  170. 

TARKALANKARA,  Sansk.,  from  Tarka,  the 
name  of  the  nyana-darshana,  and  Alankara,  an 
ornament  

TARKA  SANGRUHA,  an  authoritative  work 
on  the  Nyaya  philosophy.  It  arranges  all  speech 
(vaidikam)  into  sacred,  ue.  Vedic,  and  popular  or 
profane  (laukikam). 

TARK-ASURA,  in  Hindu  legend,  a  giant  with 
a  petrified  head. 

TAR  KHAN  is  an  old  Turkish  dignity,  and  dis- 
tinguishes such  persons  as  were  free  from  taxation. 
In  the  oldest  Turkish  documents  tarku  means  a 
letter  of  protection,  a  letter  of  nobility,  and  in 
Mongolian  (Kowalewsky,  p.  1760a),  tarkha  lakhu 
means  to  grant  any  one  a  privilege.  Amongst 
the  Turanian  populations  it  is  a  word  designating 
a  rank,  and  amongst  the  Armenians  of  Georgia  it 
indicates  a  freeman.  Narshakhi  and  Tabari  write 
it  Terkhun,  and  suppose  it  to  be  a  prop^  name. 
The  Tar  Khan  title  was  bestowed  by  Chengiz  Khan 
on  two  youths,  Bata  and  Kashlak,  who  overheard 
Aung  or  Prester  John  making  arrangements  to 
destroy  Chengiz  Khan.  From  these  are  said  to 
have  descended  the  Tar  Khan  dynasties  of  Khor- 
asan and  Turkestan. 

The  Tar  Khan  dynasty  of  Sind  are  said  to  have 
been  so  denominated  by  Timur,  having  sprung 
from  Ekn  Timur.  When  Tuktamish  Khan  was 
advancing  against  Timur,  he  was  gallantly  opposed 
by  the  great-grandson  of  Arghun  Khan,  Eku 
Timur,  who  fell  in  the  unequal  conflict  Timur, 
who  witnessed  the  conflict,  bestowed  the  title  of 
Tar  Khan  on  his  surviving  relatives.  The  origin 
of  this  titular  term  seiems,  however,  doubtful,  but 
it  is  an  ancient  one,  as  Tar  Khan  of  Farghana 
hospitably  entertained  the  last  monarch  of  rersia 
in  A.D.  703.  Tar  Khans  are  mentioned  as  officers 
nnder  the  Khakan  of  the  Khazar,  to  the  west  of 
the  Caspian  Sea.  Their  rule  extended  to  a.d. 
1591-92,  and  with  them  expired  the  independence 
of  Sind  as  a  kingdom,  its  nistory  from  that  date 
merging  into  ^t  of  the  empire  of  Timnr. 
Scions  of  the  Tar  Khan  family  still  reside  at 
Nasrpnr  and  ThMtL.— Elliot,  Hist,  of  India, 
p.  500 ;  Arminius  Vamhery's  Bokhara,  p.  27. 

TARN-TARN,  a  town  in  the  Amritsar  district 
of  the  Panjab,  in  lat  30**  28'  N.,  and  long." 
74''  57'  E.,  12  miles  south  of  Amritsar  town.  It 
was  founded  by  Guru  Arjun,  son  and  successor 
of  Gum  Ram  Dis.  Arjun  built  a  temple  in  the 
town,  and  at  its  side  a  magnificent  tank,  and  the 
waters  are  said  to  cure  all  persons  who  can  swim 
across  it. 

TAROBA,  a  lake  in  the  Chanda  district  of  the 
Central  Provinces,  14  miles  east  of  Segaon,  in  a 
basin  of  the  Ohimur  Hills.  It  is  of  great  depth. 
The  lake  attracts  many  worshippers,  wives  veam- 
ing  for  children,  and  the  sick  praying  for  health. 
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It  is  believed  to  have  been  miraculougly  pro- 
duced. 

TARSHISH,  of  sacred  history,  is  supposed  by 
Sir.  J.  E.  Tennent  to  be  Galle.  But  Tarshish 
seems  to  have  been  a  name  given  to  several 
places,  one  of  them  in  India,  as  the  Dante,  Kapi^ 
and  Togai  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  are  Indian  names 
for  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks, — Dant,  Hind.,  a 
tooth ;  Kapi,  Tam.,  a  monkey ;  Togai,  a  peacock. 

TARSIUS  SPECTRUM.     Geoff, 

TarsioB  bancanus,  Hortf,    I  Lenmr  tarsier,  Bafflei. 
Lemur  dp^ctrum,  Pallas,     I  Tftrsier,  Bvffen, 
Didelphu  macrotarBUSi  Sc.    \ 

The  tarsier  inhabits  Sumatra,  Banca,  Borneo, 
Macassar,  Salayer.  Its  habits  are  nocturnal.  It 
is  mild,  gentle,  and  easily  domesticated.  It  lives 
on  the  tops  of  trees  in  the  large  damp  forests.  It 
cats  fruits  and  small  animals.  The  inhabitants 
have  a  superstitious  dread  of  it. 

TARTAR. 


Wynstin,  .    .     . 

.  DUT. 

Roher  Weinstein,    .  Gee. 

Crude  tartar, 

.  Eko. 

Tartaro  Yolgare, .    .      It. 

Argol,  Argal, 

•       n 

Tartanu Lat. 

Tfurtre*cru,     .    . 

Fb. 

Tartaro,     .    .  Port.,  Sp. 

Blanc  et  rouge,   . 

•        >» 

Wixmui  kamen,  .    .  Bus. 

An  acidulous  salt,  which  exists  in  the  juice  of 
the  grape,  and  is  deposited  in  wine  casks  in  the 
form  of  a  crystallized  incrustation  more  or  less 
thick,  which  is  crude  tartar  or  argol.  It  is  either 
white  or  red,  according  to  the  colour  of  the  wine. 
The  former  is  preferred,  as.it  contains  fewer 
impurities  than  the  red,  but  the  properties  of  both 
are  essentially  the  same.  When  good,  it  is  thick, 
hard,  brittle,  and  brilliant,  with  but  little  earthy 
matter.  It  is  obtained  from  Florence,  Naples, 
Sicily,  and  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  and  is  used  in 
hat-making,  gilding,  dyeing,  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  tartaric  acid. — Waterttone ;  Faulkjur, 

TARTAR,  Tatar,  or  Tahtah,  a  term  very 
vaguelv  and  variously  applied,  but  generally  to 
MoDcoloid  races  in  High  Asia.  It  is  now  out  of 
use  by  all  ethnologists.  The  Bhot  of  the  Him- 
alayan frontier  of  Tibet  are  called  Tartars,  as  also 
are  the  Turks  of  Khoten  and  Yarkand  or  Little 
Bokhara,  and  the  Manchu  of  China  are  called  a 
Tartar  dynasty.  The  Tartars  of  China,  however, 
are  Manchurian  Tan^^us.  The  peoples  who  inhabit 
the  vast  regions  of  High  Asia,  bounded  on  the 
south  by  India,  China,  and  Persia,  on  the  east  by 
the  Sea  of  Japan,  on  the  west  by  the  rivers 
which  disembogue  into  the  Caspian  Sea  and 
Black  Sea,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Frozen  Ocean, 
are  all  known  in  Europe  by  the  collective  name 
of  Tartar.  The  term  is  applied  to  numerous  half- 
civilised  nations,  who  greatly  differ  from  each 
other,  to — 

'  The  Tartan  of  the  Chnifl,'{he  king^i  guard, 
First,  with  black  Bheepsldn  cape  and  witii  long  spean ; 
Large  men,  larva  iteeda,  who  from  Bokhara  come, 
And  Khiva,  and  ferment  the  milk  of  maree  : 
Next,  the  more  temperate  Tnrkmani  of  the  south. 
The  Tukas  and  the  lanoes  of  Salore, 
And  those  from  Attmok  and  the  Caspian  sands ; 
Light  men,  and  on  light  steeds,  who  only  drink 
The  acrid  milk  of  camels  and  their  wells  : 
And  then  a  swarm  of  wandering  horse,  who  came 
From  far,  and  a  more  doubtful  serrice  own'd, — 
The  Tartars  of  Ferghana  from  the  banks 
Of  the  Jaxaries,  men  with  scanty  beards, 
And  oloseM}ut  sou11-chm  ;  and  those  wilder  hordes 
Who  roam  orer  Kipehak  and  the  northern  waste, 
.   Kalmuks  and  unkempt  Kussaks,  tribes  who  stray 
Nearest  the  Pole,  and  wandering  Kirghixes 
who  came  on  shaggy  ponies  from  Fameie.' 


^  Les  peuples  qui  habitent  ces  vastes  oontr^ea  de 
la  haut  Asie,  bom^  an  midi  par  I'Inde,  1& 
Chine,  et  la  Perse,  k  Torient  par  la  mer  du 
Japon,  k  Foceident  par  les  fleuves  qui  ae  jettent 
dans  le  mer  Caspienne  et  la  Pont  Euzin,  aa  nord 
enfin  par  la  mer  gladale,  sent  oonnus  soob  le  nom 
vulgaire  et  coUectif  de  Tartars.  •  .  .  Quoi  qii*ti 
en  soit  de  Torig^ne  de  ce  nom  des  Tatars,  les 
Europdens,  qui  Tont  l^g^rement  alt^r^,  a'en 
servent  indiff^remment  pour  designer  une  foule 
de  nations  k  demi  civiUate,  <}ui  different  beaoooiip 
entre  elles,  ainsi  que  la  sonte  de  cet  oavrmge  le 
fera  vois.  Dans  ce  sens,  je  crois  qoll  eat  boo  de 
conserver  k  ces  nations  le  nom  oellectif  de 
Tartares,  quoique  corrompu  pr^f^rablement  k 
celui  de  Tatftrs,  qui  parolt  plus  correet  mala  qui 
appartient  k  un  seiu  tribu  ne  doit  pas  servirk 
designer  les  autres  tribus  en  g^^nL' 

It  was  from  Tartaiy  those  people  eame,  who, 
under  the  successive  names  of  Cymbrian,  Kelt, 
and  Gaul,  poBsessed  all  the  northern  Jpart  of 
Europe.  The  Goths,  Huns,  Alans,  Swedes, 
Vandals,  and  Franks  were  but  swaima  of  the 
same  hive.  The  name  of  Tatar,  the  terror  of 
Asia  and  Europe,  was  applied  promiacnoiulj  to 
all  the  nomadic  wairiors  whom  Asia  in  bygone 
years  poured  forth  over  Europe.  Ori^nally 
Tatar  was  a  name  for  the  MongoUc  raoea,  bvt, 
through  their  political  ascendency  in  Asia  alter 
Chengiz  Khan,  it  became  usual  to  call  aU  the 
tribes  which  were  under  Mongolian  awaj  by  the 
name  of  Tatar. 

In  linguistic  works,  Tatario  is  now  osed  in 
two  several  senses.  Following  the  example 
of  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  Tataric,  Hke 
Scythian  in  Greek,  has  been  &ed  upon  aa  the 
general  term  comprising  all  languagea  apokca 
by  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Asia.  Hence  it  is  used 
sometimes  in  the  same  sense  in  which  we  use 
Turanian.  Secondly,  Tatario  has  beoone  tke 
name  of  that  class  of  Taranian  langnages  of 
which  the  Turkish  is  the  most  prominent  member. 
While  the  Mongolic  class — ^that  which,  in  Imc, 
has  the  greatest  claims  to  the  name  of  Tataric— 
is  never  so  called,  it  has  become  an  almost  am- 
versal  custom  to  apply  this  name  to  the  third  or 
Turkic  branch  of  the  Aral- Altaic  division,  and  the 
races  belonging  to  the  branch  have  in  oudt 
instances  themselves  adopted  the  name.  Theat 
Turki,  or,  as  they  are  more  commonly  ealkd. 
Tataric  races,  were  settled  on  Uie  northern  side 
of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  on  the  Bhudc  Sea,  and 
were  known  as  Komanes,  Pesheneg,  and  Bofgar. 
when  conquered  by  the  Mongolic  army  o£  the  n 
of  Chengiz  Khan,  who  founded  the  Ki^idiakiaa 
empire,  eztendmg  from  the  Dniestv  to  the  Temle 
and  the  Kirghinan  steppes.  Ruasin,  for  tvo 
centuries,  was  under  the  sway  of  thcee  khav. 
known  as  the  khans  of  the  G^den  Hcede.  lUi 
empire  was  dissolved  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  several  smaller  Idncdom 
rose  out  of  its  ruins,  among  whidi  ffrhn.  ffaaan 
and  Astracan  were  the   most  important    TV 

Srinoes  of  these  kingdoms  stffl  gloried  m 
escent  from  Chenni  Khan,  and  had 
right  to  the  name  of  Mongol  or  IVtar.    Bvt 
armies,  and  subjects  also,  who  wera  of  \ 
blood,  received  toe  name  of  their  prineea ; 
their  language  continued  to  be  euled  " 
even  after  the  tribes  by  whom  they 
had  been  brought  under  the 
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were  no  longer  goTomed  by  khans  of  Mongolic 
or  Tataric  origin. 

It  would  perhaps  be  desirable  to  use  Turkic 
instead  of  Tataric,  when  speaking  of  the  third 
branch  of  the  northern  division  of  the  Turanian 
family,  did  not  a  change  of  terminology  generally 
produce  as  much  confusion  as  it  remedies.  Tlie 
recollection  of  their  non-Tataric,  i.e.  non-Mongolic 
origin,  remains,  it  appears,  among  the  so-called 
Tatars  of  Kasan  and  Astracan.  If  asked  whether 
they  are  Tatars,  they  reply  no ;  and  they  call 
their  language  Turki  or  Tunik,  but  not  Tatari 
Nay,  they  consider  Tatar  as  a  term  of  abuse, 
83monymous  with  robber,  evidently  from  a  re- 
collection that  their  ancestors  had  once  been 
conquered  and  enslaved  by  Mongolic,  that  is, 
Tataric  tribes.  All  this  rests  on  the  authority  of 
Klaproth,  who  during  his  stay  in  Russia  had  great 
opportunities  of  studying  the  languages  spoken  on 
the  frontiers  of  this  half  Asiatic  empire.  Though 
the  word  is  very  vaguely  used,  the  populations  to 
whom  it  is  applied  belong  to  one  of  three  great 
groups,  stocks,  or  families, — ^the  Turk,  the  Mongol, 
or  the  Tungus.  It  is  necessary  to  insist  upon 
this,  because,  whatever  may  be  the  laxity  with 
which  the  term  Tatar  is  used,  it  is,  in  Russian 
ethnology  at  least,  a  misnomer  when  applied  to  a 
Mongol.  It  is  BtiU  worse  to  call  a  Turk  a  Ealmuk! 
This  is  because  the  populations  under  considera- 
tion are  the  fragments  of  fonr  Turkish  kingdoms 
or  khanates,  the  khanates  themselves  being  the 
fragments  of  the  great  Mongol  empire  of  the 
Kapchak.  But  this  great  empire  itself  was,  more 
or  less,  the  consolidation  of  at  least  two  older 
kingdoms  compressed  into  one.  There  were  the 
Mongols  of  Temudzhin  or  Ghengiz  Khan.  There 
were  the  Ghaghtai  Turk  of  Timur  and  his  suc- 
cessors, whose  origin  was  in  the  parts  beyond  the 
Oxus,  Bokhara,  and  Ferghana.-  There  -were  the 
three  denominations  of  the  Khazar,  the  Pesheneg, 
and  the  Gumanian,  the  Ghaghtai  being  the  Turk 
of  the  dynasty  to  which  Timur  belonged. 

According  to  Monntstuart  Elphinstone,  the 
Tartar  are  divisible  into  Turk,  Mongol,  and 
Manchu.  The  greater  part  of  Timur*s  ariny  was 
Turk;  and  the  uzbak,  who  now  possess  Trans- 
oziana,  the  Turkoman,  who  reside  both  on  the 
Oxus  and  in  Asia  Minor,  the  wandering  tribes  of 
the  nortii  of  Persia,  and  the  Othmanli  or  Turk  of 
Gonstantinople,  are  all  Turk.  The  ruling  tribe, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  army  of  Ghengiz  Khan, 
was  Mongol. 

Tartars  occupy  Ladakh,  except  in  the  Dras 
valley.  In  all  Tartar  families  there,  the  second 
son  IS  made  a  lama,  and  the  third  a  tola,  both 
being  forbidden  to  marry, — in  a  manner  obliged 
to  renounce  the  world,  having  no  interest  in  their 
father's  property  at  his  death. 

Of  the  black  Tartars,  who  had  come  from 
Tartary  with  Timur,  he  had  settled  part  in 
Turkey,  and  part  in  Khoraaan.  After  his  death 
they  liad  dispersed.  Nadir  Shah  had  desired  to 
reassemble  tnem,  and.  seven  or  eight  thousand 
families  had  been  brought  together  under  Najif 
Ali  Khan,  the  chief  in  whose  service  Isliak  Khan 
and  his  father  was  employed. 

The  IWemish  resemble  the  Tartars  in  thenr 
external  appearance,  and  they  also  wear  their  hair 
short;  but  their  language  is  totally  distinct,  and 
they  sprisff  from  a  different  origin.  ^^7  ^^^ 
the  origimu  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Gazan 


and  O-se-ta-our-han.  —  Latham  NaHonalities  of 
Europe^  i.  p.  349 ;  Recherches  sur  les  Langues 
Tartares,  pp.  1,  8 ;  Kennedy  on  ike  Origin  of 
Languages,  p.  57  ;  Malcolm's  History  of  Persia^  ii. 
p.  226 ;  Muller's  Lectures,  pp.  284,  285. 

TARTARA  or  Koh-i-Rasul,  a  peak  of  the 
Khaibar  range  of  mountains,  rising  6822  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  has  been  proposed  as  a 
sanatorium  for  the  British  troops  of  the  Peshawnr 
district — Lieut.-Col.  MacGregor,  iii.  p.  186. 

TARTARIAN  LAMB.  ENa.  Aspidium 
barometz,  so  enthusiastically  described  by  Darwin 
in  his  Botanic  Garden,  has  long  been  celebrated 
in  Ghina.  The  ingenuity  of  Ghinese  gardeners, 
taking  advantage  of  the  natural  habits  of  the 
plant,  form  it  into  a  shape  resembling  a  sheep  or 
other  object. — WiUiam^  Middle  Kingdom,  p.  275. 

TARTUS,  the  ancient  town  of  Orthosia,  on  the 
sea-shore  opposite  the  island  of  Ruad,  the  Arphad 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  the  Aradus  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  It  was  from  this  place  that 
tiie  wood  of  Mount  Libanus  was  conveyed  in 
floats  to  Phoenicia,  and  not  from  Tarsus,  which  is 
a  city  in  the  interior  of  Gelicia,  24  miles  from 
Mersina,  its  seaport 

TARU  or  Khu-hta  are  the  most  northern  of 
the  tribes  of  Burma  with  whose  language  any 
acquaintance  has  been  made.  They  speak  a 
dialect  of  Pwo.  The  Taru  dwell  north  and  east  of 
the  Ka,  and  west  of  the  Red  Karen.  The  Burmese 
call  them  Belu,  but  they  style  themselves  Khuhta. 
They  eJiave  the  head,  leaving  two  side  locks. — 
Mason,  Burma,  pp.  642,  648. 

TARWAAD,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  a  family 
community  living  according  to  the  Mamma^ 
katayam  rule  of  inheritance,  or  descensus  a 
matrice,  with  a  kamaven  or  head.  A  united 
family  amongst  the  Polyandric  races;  in  Malealam 
Tarawata.    See  Polyandry. 

TAS A  or  Tasha  Murfa,  a  drum  of  a  semicircular 
shape,  played  upon  with  two  sticks,  and  invariably 
accompanied  by  the  murfa. 

TASADUQ.  Arab.  Alms,  an  offering,  a 
sacriflce. 

TASBIH.  Arab.,  Hind.,  Pees.  A  rosary.  A 
Muhammadan  rosary  consists  of  99  beads,  some- 
times more,  to  stand  for  certain  prayers.  All 
Muhammadans  usually  carry  a  chaplet  of  this 
description.  Amulets  are  also  worn  on  the  person 
as  a  protection  from  evil.  These  are  portions  of 
the  Koran,  or  the  whole  book,  written  exceedingly 
small,  enclosed  in  cases,  and  bound  on  the  arm ; 
cornelians  and  bits  of  coloured  elass  having  the 
name  of  God  and  verses  of  the  Koran  engraved 
on  them. 

TASH,  cloth  interwoven  with  gold  or  silver 
thread.    A  fabric  made  at  Benares  and  Lucknow. 

TASHHIR.  Hind.  A  public  disgraceful 
punishment  in  the  time  of  the  emperors  of  India. 
The  culprit  had  his  face  blackened,  and  was  made 
to  ride,  with  his  foce  to  the  tail,  on  a  donkey 
through  the  streets  of  the  city.  It  was  discon- 
tinued in  British  India  about  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century. 

TASHKEND,  the  capital  of  the  Russian  posses- 
sions in  Gentral  Asia,  and  the  residence  of  the 
Russian  Governor -General,  has  an  estimated 
population  of  120,000.  A  Russian  town  has 
grown  np  outside  tJie  ancient  walls,  and  Tashkend 
IS  the  superior  of  its  former  rivals^  Khokand, 
Bokhara,  and  Samarcand.    From  one  side  to  the 
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other  the  maze  of  streets  stretch  six  miles  across, 
and  the  circumference  of  the  lofty  clay-built 
walls  is  nearly  seventeen.  The  supply  of  water  is 
lavish,  a  broad  canal  bringing  it  from  the  Tcbirt- 
chik,  sixteen  miles  distant,  to  the  city  walls,  and 
with  four  branches  and  numerous  ramifications 
convey  it  to  every  street  in  TashkenJ.  For  miles 
the  country  is  covered  with  orchards  and  gardens. 
Beyond  the  gardens  is  the  steppe  or  prairie, 
stretching  forty  miles  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  Syr 
Darya  river,  and,  on  the  other,  thirty  miles  to  the 
mountains  of  Tchatkal.  The  steppe  is  thickly 
dotted  with  villages  embosomed  in  orchards. 
From  Kojend  to  Fort  Perovsky,  a  distance  of 
some  900  miles,  and  eastward  as  far  as  the  Aksai 
and  Kara  Tau  range,  there  is  a  stretch  of  fertile 
territory  capable  of  being  made  one  of  the  finest 
provinces  in  the  Russian  empire.  Along  this 
valley  are  evidences  of  former  cities,  compared 
with  which  Tashkend  is  an  insignificant  town,  and 
its  population  a  poor  and  obscure  community. 

TASHRIH-ul-AKWAM,  a  work  by  Colonel 
James  Skinner  on  the  origin  of  Hindu  castes. 

TASLIMAT.  Arab.  Obeisances  to  persons 
of  rank. 

TASMAH  BAZEE,  a  term  applied  in  Hindu- 
Stan  to  a  class  of  Thugs,  professional  murderers, 
who  destroyed  their  victims  by  means  of  a  tasmah 
or  belt. 

TASMAN.  Abel  Janssen  Taonan,  an  eminent 
Dutch  navigator,  who  in  A.D.  1642  discovered 
New  Zealand,  also  the  Tonga  Islands  or  Hapai 
group,  and  Van  Diemen^s  Land,  24th  November 
1642,  and  named  by  him  after  Maria  Van  Diemen, 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  Dutch  Governor  of 
Batavia.  Owing  to  the  prejudice  which  was 
found  to  deter  British  emigrants,  the  name  of 
Van  Diemen's  Land  was  changed  about  the  year 
1840  to  Tasmania,  in  honour  of  its  susceptible  and 
romantic  discoverer.  It  was  not  known  to  be  an 
island  until  explored  by  Flinders,  who,  with  Bass, 
discovered  Bass*  Strait  in  1799.  Tasman  dis- 
covered the  Fiji  Islands  in  1643.  The  western 
shore  of  Tasmania  is  rocky  and  sterile,  with  reefs 
of  three  or  four  miles.  The  £.  and  S.E.  coasts 
arc  bold.  Hobart  Town,  the  seat  of  government, 
is  in  lat.  42°  63J'  S.,  and  long.  147°  22J'  E.  It 
is  built  on  the  west  shore  of  Derwent  river,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Wellington. 

TA-SOUNG-DOING.  Burm.  The  lamp-post 
festival  in  the  month  Ta-soung;  before  each 
house  evening  lamps  are  lit  It  is  the  Chinese 
feast  of  lanterns,  and  supposed  to  be  the  great 
festival  of  the  Pleiades,  held  in  ancient  times  in 
November.  Small  fire-boats  and  rafts  are  launched, 
each  with  a  number  of  lights  on  them,  and  as 
they  float  with  the  current  are  anxiously  watched 
by  the  people  who  launch  them.  The  same 
custom  prevails  in  Hindustan.    See  Khaja  Khizr. 

TAT.  Bekg.  Corchorus  olitorius.  Gunny, 
coan^  matting  made  of  sunn  and  other  material. 
A  matted  screen. 

TA-TA-MI.  Jap.  House  mats  5|  feet  by  8 
feet,  stuffed  to  a  thickness  of  2^  mches,  and 
covered  with  a  finely-woven  substance. 

TATHAGATA,  one  who  goes  in  like  manner ; 
an  appellation  of  Gautama,  implying  that  he  came 
in  the  same  way  as  the  previous  Buddhaa — Hardy, 
E,  Mon. 

TATI  BELLAM.  Tel.  Sugar  from  BorassoB 
fiabelliformis,  palmyra  sugar.  Tati-chettu,  the  tree; 


Tati-gedda,  also  Tati-kalangu,  the  root ;  Tati-nar, 
the  fibre ;  Tati-pandu,  the  fruit ;  Tati-kallu,  the 
palm  wine. 

TA-TSIAN-LOO,  the  border  town  and  customs 
station  of  Western  China.  Beyond  thia  point,  a 
handful  of  tea,  a  few  needles,  or  a  few  yards  ci 
white  or  blue  thread,  are  of  more  value  than  gold, 
silver,  or  copper  coin ;  indeed,  the  latter  are  uselecs, 
while  sycee  silver  and  rupees  are  only  exchanged 
at  a  considerable  loss.  I^eaving  behind  the 
magxiificent  gorge  of  Ta-tsian-loo,  with  ita  per- 
pendicular walls  of  mountains,  travellers  follow 
up  the  stream- which,  flowing  through  it,  joins 
the  Tatow-ho  at  the  foot  of  the  gorge ;  by  noon 
they  can  reach  the  summit  of  the  Jeddo  range  of 
mountains,  which  may  be  said  to  form  the  great 
natural  wall  of  Western  China.  From  this  point, 
two  days*  journey  brings  them  to  the  little  town 
of  Hokow,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Yarlong,  a  tributary  of  the  Kin- char  or  Yang-tse 
river. — Geog,  Soc,  1870. 

TATTA,  Thato,  or  Kagar  Thato,  a  small  town 
in  Sind,  in  kt  24°  44'  N.,  long.  68**  K,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Indus,  at  the  head  of  the  delta 
of  the  Indus.  It  is  built  on  a  slight  eminence  at 
the  foot  of  the  Makli  Hills,  and  is  notoriouFly  un- 
healthy. It  was  founded  a.d.  1445,  by  a  Samma 
prince,  Jam  Nizam-u-Din,  and  was  pillaged  by 
the  Portuguese  in  1555. 

Maurice  states  that  Tatta  is  the  Daibul  of  the 
Persian  tables  of  Sir  William  Jones.  The  state- 
ment is  made  by  Ferishta,  who  was  |«obably 
followed  by  Maurice ;  but  Elphinstone  shows  (Book 
V.  chap.  1)  that  Tatta  cannot  be  the  Dival  or 
Dewal  celebrated  for  the  siege  by  the  Arabs  under 
Muhammad  Kasim  in  a.d.  711.  Tlie  point  has  been 
discussed  also  by  Ileunell,  Burton,  and  munj 
other  writers,  but  with  no  satisfactory  results — 
Cal,  Rev.,  Jan.  1871 ;  Bumes^  Sind, 

TATTOOING  the  body  with  various  figures  of 
animals  or  plants,  or  with  scrolls,  has  been  in  use 
from  the  most  ancient  times.  It  was  forbidden  by 
Moses  in  the  Levitical  law ;  it  was  not  known 
among  the  Copts,  but  must  always  have  been  in 
use  among  the  Lower  Egyptians.  It  was  used  by 
the  Arab  prisoners  of  Kameses,  and  is  practised 
by  the  Egyptian  Arabs  and  Arab  women  of  the 

E resent  day.  On  the  return  of  PhUpator  to  Egypt, 
e  showed  his  hatred  of  the  Jewish  nation  by  his 
treatment  of  the  Jews  in  Alexandria.  He  made 
a  law  that  they  should  lose  the  rank  of  Mace- 
donians, and  he  enrolled  them  among  the  class 
of  Egyptians.  He  ordered  them  to  have  their 
bodies  marked  with  pricks,  in  the  form  of  an 
ivy  leaf,  in  honour  of  Bacchus ;  and  those  who 
refused  to  have  this  done  were  outlawed,  or  for- 
bidden to  enter  the  courts  of  justice.  The  king 
himself  had  an  ivy  leaf  marked  with  pricks  apon 
his  forehead,  from  which  he  received  the  nickname 
of  Gallus.  The  fellaheen  or  coontry  women  of 
Palestine  generally  tattoo  stars  and  dots,  wiih 
gunpowder,  on  their  foreheads,  lips,  chins,  breasts^ 
arms,  hands,  and  feet  The  tattooing  of  women 
is  a  practice  very  prevalent  amongst  several  of  the 
races  in  Persia,  and  dots  and  marks  are  used  by 
Arab  women.  The  Muhammadans  of  India  do 
not  tattoo  or  mark  their  skins  in  any  way,  neither 
men  nor  women,  but  most  of  the  women  of  the 
Dravidian  races  mark  their  foreanns,  from  the 
wrist  to  the  elbow,  with  BcroUa.  The  Kharria, 
Juanga,  Munda,  Ho,  Kol,  and  Ornon  girla  have 
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lines  tattooed  on  the  forehead  and  temple,  and 
dots  on  the  chin  and  nose.  The  Singbhum  girls 
haye  a  tattooed  arrow.  Oraon  boys  have  severely 
tattooed  arms.  The  Ho  use  the  mark  of  an  arrow. 
It  is  called  godna,  also  godni,  by  the  Mahrattas. 
The  Kharria  women  are  all  tattooed  with  the 
marks  on  the  forehead  and  temples, — three  parallel 
lines  on  the  forehead,  the  outer  lines  termmating 
at  the  upper  end  in  a  crook,  and  two  on  each 
temple.  The  marks  of  the  Juanga  women  are 
larger,  aod  those  of  the  Munda  are  smaller  than 
the  Kharria  marks.  In  Southern  India  ahnost 
all  Sudra  and  Pariah  women  have  tattooing 
marks  on  them.  A  blue  line  runs  down  the  fore- 
head to  the  root  of  the  nose,  a  practice  which 
some  of  the  Sudra  men  and  women  of  the  Smart- 
ta  firahmans  ako  follow.  The  women  also  have 
their  forearms  tattooed  with  flowers,  and  the  men 
put  a  scorpion  on  the  hollow  between  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  of  the  right  hand.  These  hand  and 
forearm  marks  are  for  ornament,  but  the  forehead 
mark  is  now  regarded  as  a  sectarian  Hindu  mark. 
The  Khand,  also  higher  Abor  tribes,  tattoo.  The 
Abor  Naga  clans  do  not  permit  marriage  until 
their  faces  are  elaborately  tattooed  and  dis- 
figured; and  the  practice  prevails  among  the 
Simang  and  Binua  and  other  Ultra  -  Indian  and 
Asianesian  tribes.  The  Kol  and  Oraon  women 
are  all  marked  with  the  godna  tattooing,  the 
Agareah  women  (agricultural)  on  the  arms  and 
legs. 

The  faces  of  the  Khyen  women,  near  the  Ira- 
^adi,  are  all  tattooed  over  with  deep  blue  marks, 
a  custom  introduced  avowedly  to  make  them 
unattractive,  but  is  being  discontinued  under 
British  rule. 

£very  male  Burman  is  tattooed  in  his  boyhood 
from  the  waist  to  the  knees ;  in  fact,  he  has  a  pair 
of  breeches  tattooed  on  him.  The  pattern  is  a 
fanciful  medley  of  animals  and  arabesques,  but  it 
is  scarcely  distinguishable  save  as  a  general  tint, 
excepting  on  a  rather  fair  skin ;  tracing  on  various 
parts  the  figures  of  animals  or  plants,  in  a  manner 
so  pleasing  that  British  officers  have  often  been 
attracted  to  submit  to  the  painful  and  barbarous 
process.  Tattooing  of  the  Burman  lads  is  not  un- 
frequently  followed  by  sloughing  and.deati).  In 
Fiji  this  practice  is  confined  to  the  women,  the 
operation  being  performed  by  members  of  their 
own  sex,  and  applied  solely  to  the  corners  of  the 
mouth,  and  those  parts  of  the  body  covered  by 
the  scantv  clothing  worn  by  them.  The  skin  is 
punctured  by  an  instrument  made  of  bone,  or  by 
the  spines  of  the  shaddock  tree,  whilst  the  dye 
injected  into  the  punctures  is  obtained  chiefly 
from  the  candle -nut,  Aleurites  triloba.  They 
believe  that  the  custom  was  commanded  by  Degei, 
their  supreme  deity.  Neglect  of  this  divine  com- 
mandment is  believed  to  be  punished  after  death. 
In  Polynesia  the  practice  seems  to  have  attained 
its  culminating  point  in  the  Societv  Islands  and 
the  Marquesas,  where  both  men  ana  women  sub- 
mitted to  it ;  in  Samoa  and  Tonga,  it  is  restricted 
to  the  men,  in  Fiji  to  the  women,  and  altogether 
ceasing  in  the  New  Hebrides.  Tradition,  however, 
asserts  that  the  custom  was  known  in  Fiji  before 
its  being  adopted  in  Samoa  or  Tonga.  Two 
goddesses,  Taema  and  Tilafainga,  swam  from  Fiji 
to  Samoa,  and  on  reaching  the  latter  group,  com- 
menced singing,  *  Tattoo  the  men  but  not  the 
women.'    Hence  the  two  were  worshipped  as  the 
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presiding  deities  by  those  who  followed  tattooing 
as  a  trade. 

A  race  in  Japan  tattoo  their  skins.  Tattooing 
is  practised  in  the  Admiralty  Islands,  chiefly  by 
the  women.  Most  of  the  men  have  circular  cicatri* 
zations.  Erskine,  in  his  Course  in  the  Pacific, 
mentions  that  the  natives  of  the  Samoan  or 
Navigators*  Islands  have  exactly  the  same  fashion. 
The  tattooing  in  Tahiti  has  greatly  decreased ; 
formerly  the  bodies  were  compUtely  covered  over 
with  beautiful  figures,  exhibiting  every  variety  of 
curve,  with  animals,  flowers,  and  the  sprigs  and 
branches  of  trees. 

Tattooing  in  the  Society  Islands  was  done  by 
professional  men  who  travelled  about  the  country. 
The  instruments  used  were  bits  of  bone  cut  into 
the  shape  of  small  combs,  and  the  soot  of  burned 
candle-nut — Skinner's  OverlandJoumey,il  p.  208; 
Montgomery,  p.  127  ;  Gallon's  Vacation  Tourists ; 
Sharpens  Egypt,  I  p.  844 ;  De  Bode's  Travels,  p. 
85  ;  Dalton,  Ethnul  of  Bengal ;  YulSy  p.  151  ; 
Jenkins'  American  Expedition,  p.  164. 

TATVARAYAR,  a  Saiva  ascetic  of  the  17th 
century,  who  was  of  the  Tamil  people.  He  wrote 
numerous  works  in  the  Tamil  language. 

TATWA  SAMASA,  a  text-book  of  the  San- 
khya  philosophy,  attributed  to  Kapila.— Dour^on. 

TAU.  Chin.  The  various  kinds  of  pulse  which 
form  part  of  the  sixth  of  the  sixteen  classes  into 
which  all  medicinal  and  natural  history  substances 
ivre  classed,  in  the  Pen  Tsau,  a  Chinese  work  on 
medicine.  Abrus  seeds,  cardamom  fruits,  nutmegs, 
etc.,  are  all  called  tau.    Tau-fu  is  pulse-curd. 

TAU  of  the  Egyptians,  a  cross,  anciently  a 
symbol  of  the  generative  power,  was  transformed 
into  the  Bacchic  mysteries.  Such  a  cross  was 
found  on  the  wall  of  a  house  in  Pompeii,  in  juxta- 
position with  the  phallus,  with  symbols  embody^ 
mg  the  same  idea. 

The  mystic  Tau,  or  standard  of  the  cross,  as  it 
has  been  called,  formed  just  half  of  the  Lakuiim, 
or  idolatrous  standard  of  the  pagans.  The  Labarum 
bore  at  once  the  crescent  and  the  cross ;  the  cres- 
cent as  the  emblem  of  Astarte,  the  queen  of 
heaven,  and  the  croES  as  the  emblem  of  Bacchus. 

TAURIS,  the  modern  Tabreez,  was  the  capital 
of  more  than  one  dynasty,  and  throughout  the 
middle  ages  was  a  chief  point  of  contact  and 
trade  between  the  Latin  and  oriental  worlds.  It 
has  been  identified,  not  only  with  Shushan  of 
Esther  and  the  Achmetha  of  the  Apocrypha,  but 
with  the  Northern  Ecbatana  and  half-a-dozen 
other  ancient  cities  of  fame.  Rawlinson,  however, 
considers  it  not  to  be  older  than  the  3d  century. 
—Yule,  Cathay,  i.  p.  48;  Mignan's  Travels,  p. 
334. 

TAURUS,  the  name  applied  by  ancient  geo- 
graphers to  the  lower  and  outer  spiu^  of  the 
Kurdistan  range.  There  is  no  Taurus  range,  but 
the  ancients  supposed  it  to  begin  near  the  shores 
of  the  Archipelago,  and  extend  1000  miles  to  the 
sources  of  the  Euphrates. — MacGregor. 

TAUTANG,  the  name  of  a  tribe  whom  the 
Heuma  populations  describe  as  living  beyond  their 
boundary.     See  Mowtu. 

TAUT'H.  Sansk.  Father,  supposed  to  be  the 
Teuthes  and  Tot'h,  the  Mercury  of  Egypt. — Tod. 

TAVALAM,  a  term  which,  substituting  bullodLS 
for  camels,  is  equivalent  to  a  caravan.  The  claan 
of  persons  engaged  in  the  traffic  in  Ceylon,  of 
carrying  light  loads  on  pack  oxen,  who  resemble 
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in  their  oceupationB  the  B«njara  of  Hmdnstan. — 
Tennentf  Ceylon,  p.  53. 

TAVERNIER,  JEAN  BAPTISTE,  Ecuyer, 
Baron  d'Aubonne,  a  traveller  in  India  from  1668 
to  1669,  and  the  history  written  by  him  merits 
mention  for  the  fidelity  of  his  description  of 
countries  little  known.  He  was  by  birth  a  Swiss, 
and  the  son  of  a  very  able  geompher ;  and  he 
himself  was  the  greatest  traveler  of  his  age. 
Besides  his  European  travels  in  the  early  part  of 
his  life,  he  spent  forty  years  in  six  jonmeys  into 
Turkey,  Persia,  and  India,  and  entered  deeply 
into  commerce,  chiefly  in  that  of  jewels.  He 
determined  on  a  seventh  voyage,  but  died  on  the 
road,  at  Moscow,  in  1689,  aged  84.  The  history 
of  his  six  travels  has  been  repeatedly  printed,  at 
Paris  in  1676-77,  at  Rouen  in  1718,  in  English  in 
1688.  After  the  Jesuits,  the  earliest  notices  of 
India  were  by  Bernier  (a.d.  1658-1670),  followed 
by  Tavemier. — Pennant*  s  Hindustan;  BJomstjema. 

TAVERNIERA  NUMMULARIA.  D.C.  An 
undershrub  of  Afghanistan,  Panjab,  and  Sind, 
one  of  the  Fabacese.  Its  leaves  are  used  as  a 
poultice  in  sloughing  ulcers.— -Afvrra^. 

TAYIZ.  Pebs.  a  charm.  The  practice  of 
binding  sentences  of  the  Koran  on  the  arm  would 
seem  to  be  alluded  to  in  Deuteronomy  xi.  18 : 
'  Therefore  shall  ye  lay  up  these  my  words  in  your 
hearty  and  in  your  soul,  and  bind  them  for  a  sign 
upon  your  hand,  that  they  may  be  as  frontlets 
between  your  eyes.'  The  extract  is  usually  a  slip 
of  paper  with  a  quotation  from  Holy  Writ,  some 
curious  spell  to  avert  the  evil  eye,  or  a  song  to 
some  dead  saint.  These  are  ihe  characts  of 
ancient  days,  commonly  used  in  different  parts  of 
Europe.  Most  Muhammadans  of  India  carry 
about  with  them  or  keep  in  their  homes  some  form 
of  taviz. — Burton* s  Scinde,  i.  p.  280. 

TAYOY,  a  small  island  off  the  coast  of  Tenas- 
serim,  to  the  south  of  the  month  of  the  Tavoy 
river.  It  extends  from  lat.  12°  55'  to  13°  13'  N., 
and  from  long.  98°  17'  to  98°  28'  E.,  and  is  about 
18  miles  long  by  2  broad.  On  the  east  there  is 
an  excellent  harbour.  The  swallow  that  forms  the 
edible  nest,  builds  in  its  caves.  Tavoy  Island 
gives  its  name  to  a  district  on  the  mainland,  with 
an  area  of  7200  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
71,827  in  1872.  The  main  range  of  the  Toma 
rises  in  places  to  a  height  of  5000  feet,  and  with 
its  densely  wooded  spurs  forms  an  impassable 
barrier  between  the  British  and  Siamese  terri- 
tories. Gold  is  washed  for ;  there  are  hot  sulphur- 
ous springs,  with  a  temperature  of  119°  Pahr., 
and  saline  springs  at  144°,  and  valuable  timber 
trees.  Tavov  Island  is  the  most  northern  of  the 
group  called  the  Mergui  Archipehigo.  Tavoy 
town  is  on  the  \dt  bank  of  the  Tavoy  river,  and 
was  taken  by  the  British  on  the  15th  September 
1824.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Tavoy  are  two 
sacred  lakes,  two  small  currentless  basons  in  the 
Pagaya  river  at  the  foot  of  pagoda-crowned 
precipices,  100  to  200  feet  high.  A  fish,  a  species 
of  biurbel  (Barbus  Mortonius),  is  held  sacred  to 
the  pagodas  by  the  Buddhists,  and  come  in  shoals 
for  rice  thrown  to  them  by  passers-by,  as  feariess 
of  man  as  the  barking  deer  that  drinks  their 
waters. 

TAWURI,  Tliori,  or  Tori,  a  race  dwelling  in 
the  desert  of  Rajpntana.  'These  engrossed  the 
distinctive  epithet  of  Bhoot  or  evil  spirits,  and  the 
yet  more  emphatic  title  of  sons  of  the  devil.   They 


ranked  with  the  Bawuri,  Ehengar,  and  other  pro- 
fessional thieves  scattered  over  Rajputana,  who 
would  bring  either  your  enemy's  head  or  the 
turband  from  it.  They  are  found  in  the  t'hnla  of 
Daodputra,  Beejnote,  Noke,  Noakote,  and  Oodur. 
They  are  propnetors  of  camels,  which  t^ey  hire 
out,  and  also  find  employment  as  convoys  to 
caravans. 

TAWWAF.  Arab.  Circumambulation,  the 
procession  of  the  Muhammadan  pilgrims  round  the 
Kaba  at  Mecca.  Tawwaf  bait  Allah-ul-Hazam, 
circumambulation  of  the  sacred  house  of  God, 
which  the  pilgrims  are  enjoined  by  the  Koran  to 
do  seven  times,  the  first  three  in  a  quick,  the  last 
four  in  a  calm,  ordinary  pace ;  and  each  lime  that 
they  pass  the  Black  Stone,  Hajar-ul-Aswad,  they 
kiss  It  or  touch  it  with  the  hand,  which  diey 
immediately  apply  to  their  lips.  The  stone  is  set 
in  silver,  at  tne  south-east  corner  of  the  Kaba 
at  Mecca- i- Sharif,  and  is  about  seven  n>ans 
from  the  ground.  Tayf  is  the  participle  ot  the 
Arabic  verb  Tafa,  which  signifies  to  go  ronnd ; 
but  is  especially  applied  to  the  religious  oeremony 
of  Muhammadan  pilgrims  going  round  the  Kaba 
at  Mecca.  It  is  the  encircling  of  hoty  places  so 
often  alluded  to  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  still 

Sractised  by  Buddhists,  Hindus,  ChristianB,  and 
[uhammadans.  Psalm  xxvL  6  says,  *  I  will  wash 
mine  hands  in  innocency :  so  will  I  compass  thine 
altar,  0  Lord.'  Hindu  women  often  compass  their 
husbands,  as  in  Jeremiah  xxxi.  22.  Hindus  and 
Buddhists  circle  from  right  to  left,"Romish  priests 
and  Muhammadans  from  left  to  right  The  Per- 
sian couplet  says,  Tuaf-i-Kaaba-i-dil  kun,  gar 
dUi  dari.  Circle  the  holy  place  of  your  heart  if  you 
have  a  heart  The  Hajar-ul- Aswad  is  set  in  silver, 
and  is  believed  bv  Muhammadans  to  have  fallen 
from  paradise  to  the  earth,  along  with  Adam.  It 
remained  where  it  fell  until  the  deluge,  when  it 
was  again  taken  up  to  heaven,  but  was  brought 
back  by  the  angel  Grabriel  to  Abraham,  when  he 
was  biulding  the  Kaba.  It  is  believed  by  them  to 
have  been  white  originally,  but  to  have  become 
black  from  being  kissed  by  a  woman  when  nnveJL 
The  Tawwaf  is  we  Pradakshana  of  the  Hindus. — 
Hamilton's  Sinai,  p.  152. 

TAXATION.  The  taxation  per  head  in  the 
principal  Native  States  stands  thus : — ^Travancore, 
3  rupees  12  annas;  Patiala,  1  rupee  14  annas; 
Udaipur,  2  rupees ;  Jeypore,  2  rupees  10  annas ; 
Jodhpur,  2  rupees ;  Ulwar,  2  rupees ;  and  Sindia, 
7  annas  per  head. 

TAXIDIA  LEUOURA,  the  Tibetan  badger, 
Thumpha  of  the  Tibetans,  inhabits  the  plains  of 
Tibet;  total  length,  87  inches,  whereof  the  tail 
with  the  hair  is  10  inches,  and  without  it  7.  The 
aspect  is  entirely  that  of  a  long-tailed  badger, 
with  somewhat  smaller  head  and  longer,  finer  fur 
than  usual.  The  small  head  is  conico-depreased, 
with  remote  ears  and  eyes,  and  sharp  elongated 
face.  The  small  pig-like  eyes  are  situated  midway 
between  the  ears  and  tip  of  the  snout.  The  ears 
are  oval,  well  developed,  and  tending  to  a  poinl 
— Mr.  Hodgson  in  Joum,  Ben,  As,  Soe, 

TAXILA.  Oeneral  Cunningham  has  idsntified 
this  ancient  city  with  Deri  Shahan,  or  Shah  Dheri, 
a  village  in  the  Rawal  Pindi  district  €^  the  Panjab. 
in  lat  88°  17'  N.,  and  long.  72^  49'  15"  B.  The 
existing  remains  extend  over  an  area  of  six  square 
miles,  among  them  many  large  numasterim  and 
st'hupas. 
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The  Takka  race  ori^nally  held  all  the  Sind- 
Sagur  Doab;  and  Arrlan  desoribes  their  chief 
town,  Taxila  or  Takshasila,  as  a  large  and  wealthy 
city,  the  meet  populous  between  the  Indus  and 
the  Jhelmn  (Hydaspes).  The  city  stood  a  few 
miles  north  of  Uie  Margala  pass,  where  several 
mounds  stiU  mark  the  sites  of  its  principal  bnild- 
ioga.  Alexander  the  Great  rested  his  army  at  this 
point  for  three  days,  and  was  royally  entertained 
by  the  reigning  sovereign.  Fa  Hian,  a  Buddhist 
pilgrim  from  China,  visited  Taxila  about  a.d.  400, 
and  was  followed  in  680-643  by  his  oonntnrman 
and  co-religionist,  Hiwen  Thsanff,  who  found  that 
the  seat  of  government  had  been  removed  to 
Kashmir. 

The  ruins  consist  of  six  separate  portions.  Of 
these,  the  mound  of  Bir,  dose  to  Deri  Shahan, 
has  furnished  many  coins  and  precious  stones. 
Hatial,  a  fortified  spur  of  the  Margala  range, 
probably  formed  the  ancient  citadel ;  it  is  enclosed 
by  a  round  wall,  and  crowned  by  a  large  bastion 
or  tower.  Sir-Eap  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
supplementary  fortress,  united  with  the  citadel  by 
a  wall  of  circumvallation.  Kacha-Kat  is  supposed 
to  have  been  for  the  security  of  the  elephants  and 
cattle.  Babar-Khana  contains  the  remains  of  a 
st'hupa,  which  General  Cunningham  has  identified 
with  that  of  Asoka,  mentioned  by  Hiwen  Tbsang. 
— Imp.  Gaz. 
TAXUS  BACCATA.    Linn.    Himalayan  Yew. 

Kauta, ICash. 

Tano, KuLU. 

Dhnui  kuntli,  .    .  Ravi. 

Ch(^l^.     ....     „ 

Bakhai,  Nyamdal,  Sutlej. 

KadenrU|  •    •    •    .     ^ 

Sarap,  Badar,  Trakb-Ikd. 


Rakhal,  ....  Bsab. 
Nharey,  ....  Bhot. 
Thuneer,  Zomub,  .  Hind. 
Thunu,  .  .  .  Jhxlum. 
Birmi, .  Jheluv,  Ravi. 
Sungal,  Postil,  .  .  Eash. 
Tung, „ 


This  tree  occurs  in  many  parts  of  the  Panjab 
Himalaya,  up  to  the  Indus,  at  from  5000  to  10,000 
feet,  but  sparingly  in'ahnoet  all  except  in  parts  of 
Hazara,  where  it  is  pretty  common.  It  is  found 
in  the  Sutlej  valley,  between  Rampur  and  Sung- 
nam,  at  an  elevation  of  9000  to  10,500  feet  It 
has  a  hard,  heavy,  strong  red  wood,  tolerably 
elastic,  used  for  making  native  bedsteads,  in  some 
parta  for  jampan  poles,  buggy  shafts,  and  on  the 
Sutlej  for  bows.  The  wo^  of  an  old  tree  is  of 
a  fine  red  colour ;  it  polishes  well,  and  seems 
adapted  for  upholstery  purposes ;  it  is  well  fitted 
for  turning,  and  Yigne  states  that  in  Kashmir  it 
is  used  for  making  clogs.  The  leaves  are  sold  in 
the  bazars  of  the  N.W.  Provinces  of  India,  under 
the  name  of  burmee  or  zumub,  and  are  used  by  the 
natives  as  an  expectorant  in  catarrh ;  administered 
in  powder  in  doses  of  gr.  xlv.,  or  in  decoction.  Its 
appearance  and  form  of  growth  vary  much  when 
it  grows  in  <^e  higher  latitudes  and  when  growing 
in  deep  forests.  It  is  a  large  tree  with  naked 
trunk.  It  is  often  of  great  thickness,  but  seldom 
attains  any  great  height;  the  thick  trunk  generally 
dwindles  away  or  divides  into  branches  at  a  few 
feet  above  the  ground.  On  the  skirts  of  the 
forests  it  is  almost  a  prostrate  bush,  while  on 
open  slopes  it  becomes  a  stout,  dense,  and  tabular 
branched  tree.  T.  cuspidata,  S.  and  Z.,  and  T. 
adpuflsa,  Knight,  are  trees  of  Japan. — Hooker,  i. 
p.  45 ;  Lt'Cd.  Lake ;  Cleghom. 

TAYAMMUM.  Arab.,  Hind.  Purifying  the 
hands  by  rubbing  with  sand.  When  water  cannot 
be  obtained  for  their  ceremonial  ablution  before 
prayers,  Muhammadans  c1m>  the  palms  of  their 
hands  upon  the  sand,  ana  draw  them  once  or 
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twice  down  the  face  and  both  forearms.  This  is 
performed  once;  it  varies  in  different  schools. 
— Burton's  Mecca,  L  p.  885. 

TAYE,  a  fish  of  Japan,  which  sells  at  a  high 
price. 

TAYF.  At  a  short  distance,  near  the  Bab-ul- 
Yemen  gate,  outside  the  town  of  Tayf ,  to  the  west,  a 
five-sided  block  of  granite,  rising  in  a  slant  from  the 
ground,  is  pointed  out  as  the  idol  Lat.  In  its 
greatest  length  it  measures  about  12  feet,  and 
ii  to  its  highest  edge.  Another  idol  of  the  old 
Arabs,  £1  Izzah,  is  within  the  town ;  like  the  Lat, 
it  is  an  unhewn  stone,  with  a  depression  or  hollow 
on  the  north  side,  resembling  a  water- worn  boulder. 
They  are  mentioned  in  the  chapter  of  the  Koran 
called  the  Star,  liii.  19-28  :  '  What  think  you  of 
El  Lat  and  Izzah  and  Marrat,  the  third?  They 
are  but  names  you  and  your  fathers  haye  given 
them.'  El  Lat  was  ndored  at  Tayf,  but  there  is 
not  only,  Burton  believes,  no  ancient  authority 
for  placing  the  worship  of  El  Izzah  here,  it 
does  not  even  seem  to  have  been  a  stone,  but 
rather  the  trunk  of  a  tree  or  a  wooden  image, 
which  was  burned  by  Mahomed's  order.  The 
dimensions  of  the  stones  pointed  out  as  £1  Lat 
correspond  to  the  description  given  by  Herodotus 
and  his  commentator  of  the  idol  Alilat,  Ax/X«r  or 
A'Kletr,  whom  he  compares  to  Urania.  Lat  may 
not  improbably  have  been  such  a  stoue  as  that 
pointed  out  to  Hamilton.  That  it  was  this  identical 
one.  Burton  cannot  help  doubting,  notwithstanding 
the  tradition  of  the  place.  Herodotus  mentions 
another  deity,  Urotalt,  Ov^or«Xr,  whom  he  identi- 
fies with  the  great  Bacchus ;  but  this  can  hardly  be 
other  than  a  slight  corruption  of  the  title  of  the 
Supreme  God  (Allah  taalah),  the  r  and  1  being 
easily  convertible  sounds. — Hamilton's  Senai,  Hed^ 
jaz,  Soudan,  pp.  150,  161 ;  Burton's  Pilgrimage. 

TAYLOR,  Dr.  JAMES,  author  of  Topography 
of  Dacca,  Calcutta  1B40. 

TAYLOR,  Major  JOHN,  author  of  Travels  from 
England  to  India  in  1789,  by  the  way  of  Venice, 
Aleppo,  and  over  the  Great  Desert  to  Bussora. 

TAYLOR,  OotoNEL  MEADOWS,  rose  in  the 
Nizam^s  service.  He  wrote  Memoirs  of  a  Thug, 
3  vols.,  1840;  also  on  Celtic  Remains  near 
Ferozabad,  Dekhan,  in  Bom.  As.  Trans.,  1851-52 ; 
also  Tara,  and  other  works  of  fiction. 

TAYLOR,  THOMAS  G.,  Astronomer,  Madras 
Observatory,  author  of  General  Catalogue  of  the 
Fixed  Stars,  from  Observations  made  at  Madras 
from  1880  -  48,  4to,  Madras  1844  ;  Result  of 
Astronomical  Observations  made  at  Madras,  from 
1831-87,  4  vola,  Madras  1832-38. 

TAYLOR,  Rev.  TV.,  of  Madras,  author  of  an 
Account  of  the  Seven  Pagodas,  in  Mad.  Lit  Trans., 
1844,  i  p.  50;  on  Supposed  Early  Celtic  and  Scy- 
thian Vestiges  in  various  parts  of  the  Carnatic, 
ibid.,  1847-48;  editor  of  the  Mackenzie  Manu- 
script& 

TAYUMANAVAR,  the  greatest  of  Tamil  poets, 
wrote  in  pure,  plain  TamiL 

TAZIA  KHANA,  the  house  of  mourning,  or 
Ashur  khana.  The  Tazia,  a  model  of  the  tomb 
of  Hasan  and  Husain  at  Eirbala.  The  Muhammad- 
ans in  India  carry  it  in  procession  in  the  Mahanram. 

TAZKIRA.  Arab.  A  notice  of  poets;  any 
memoir. 

TA-ZQXJNG.  BuBif.  An  ornamented  shed  or 
roof  over  an  image  of  Gautama. 

TCH,  in  the  English  language,  occurs  only  in 


TCHE-KIANG. 


TEA. 


foreign  words,  and  only  then  to  meet  the  spellings 
of  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  sound  of  the  English  ch,  as  in  charge,  chesnut, 
chivalry,  and  church. 

TCHE-KIANG,  a  province  in  China,  one  of 
the  most  considerable  in  extent,  riches,  and  popu- 
lation. It  contains  11  cities  of  the  first  rank,  72 
of  the  third,  and  18  fortresses,  which  in  Europe 
would  be  deemed  large  cities. 

TCHERKAS  or  Tcherkess,  the  Circassia  of 
Europeans,  a  country  on  the  northern  face  of  the 
Caucasus.  It  contains  many  tribes  of  various 
appearance  and  dignity ;  some  of  them  allege  an 
Arab  descent,  others  are  Tartars.  The  Chetchinzi 
were  considered  the  most  formidable  of  all  the 
tribes  which  inhabit  the  innumerable  rocky  valleys 
of  the  eastern  li ne  of  the  Caucasus.  Their  predatozy 
excursions,  whether  in  large  or  small  bodies,  were 
not  only  a  dread  to  their  own  immediate  neigh- 
bours, tribes  like  themselves,  though  of  less  extent 
and  power,  but  their  sudden  descents,  ambus- 
cades, and  continued  warfare,  kept  the  disciplined 
Russians  constantly  on  the  alert.  These  lords  of 
the  mountains  seemed  never  to  rest,  day  nor  night. 
Unwearied  in  their  watch  for  prey,  like  lightning 
in  attack,  for  they  struck  or  were  lost  to  sight  as 
quickly.  As  the  Muhammadan  was  the  last  religion 
attempted  to  be  introduced  amongst  these  people, 
they  suppose  themselves  to  be  good  Muslims, 
but  ihey  have  not  any  knowledge  of  its  doctrines. 
The  bride  brings  a  dower,  consisting  of  cattle,  etc., 
proportioned  in  value  according  to  the  wealth  of 
her  family.  She  is  brought  home  to  the  house  of 
her  betrothed  husband,  and  then  the  ceremony  is 
completed  by  dancing,  drinking,  and  carousal. 
From  the  custom  of  the  sons  never  migrating 
from  the  paternal  spot,  families,  from  one  stock, 
increase  from  single  sheds  to  considerable  villages. 
Each  habitation  of  these  people  is  separated  into 
three  divisions,— one  for  the  women,  another  for 
the  men,  and  a  third  for  the  horses  and  other 
cattle.  The  whole  little  establishment  is  then 
encircled  by  a  fence  of  wicker-work  or  stones. — 
Porter* s  Travels,  i.  p.  62. 

.TCHING-TCHEOU,  a  first-rate  cit;r  of  China, 
in  which  a  kind  of  plain  earthenware  is  prepared, 
which  the  Chinese  prefer. 

TCHING-TOU-FOU,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Sze-chuen,  is  one  of  the  finest  towns  in  China, 
in  lat  80°  40'  N.,  and  long.  108**  44'  E.  It  is 
situated  in  the  middle  of  an  admirably  fertile 
plain,  watered  by  beautiful  streams,  and  bounded 
towards  the  horizon  by  hiUs  of  graceful  and  varied 
forms.  The  principal  streets  are  of  a  good  width, 
paved  entirely  with  lai^ge  flagstones,  and  so  clean 
that  you  can  scarcely,  as  you  pass  through  them, 
believe  yourself  to  be  in  a  Chinese  town. — Huc^ 
Chinese  Empire,  p.  79. 

TCHUNGKWOCIL  Chin.  The  middle  king- 
dom,  a  name  the  Chinese  designate  China  proper. 

TE.  Chin.  God,  an  abbreviation  of  Shang-Te, 
the  ancient  name  for  Grod  in  China.  It  is  UMd  in 
place  of  the  second  personal  pronoun,  which  could 
not  be  employed  without  breach  of  reverence. 

TEA. 


Chai,  Ab.,  Kash.,  Pbbs., 

RUS.)  TUBK. 

Ming,  Ku-tu,  Tu,  .  Cnnr. 
Ku-cha,  Ki*,  Sheh,       „ 
Chaen,  Cha,     .    .       „ 
Te,  .    .  Ohiw.,  Dut.,  It., 
Mat.kal.,  Sp. 


Thi, Obb. 

Cha,    Odj.,  Hind.,  Pobt. 

Tija. Jap. 

Black  T.—Itam ,    Malay. 
Orean  T.— Patch, . 
Teh,  Chah,  .    .    . 


II 


There  is  scarcely  any  country  in  the  world  in 
which  a  dietetic  drink  or  beverage  reaembliDg  tea 
is  not  prepared  and  in  general  nse  from  some 
exotic  or  indigenous  shrub. 

The  Mexico  and  Guatemala  people  infuse  the 
leaves  of  the  Psoralea  glandulosa,  Alstonia  these- 
formis  leaves  are  used  at  Matis,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  New  Granada  utilize  the  leaves  of  Sym- 
plocos  aUtonia,  Humboldt,  and  likewise  those  ai 
Gaultheria  procumbens  and  Ledum  latifoliam.  In 
Parsguay,  under  the  name  of  Mat^,  the  Ilex  Para- 
guayensis  is  employed,  as  also  its  varieties,  I. 
gongonha  and  I.  theezans.  In  the  Kurile  Islet, 
the  Pedicularis  lanata.  In  British  India,  the 
stalks  of  the  lemon  grass,  Andropogon  dtratas, 
are  largely  made  use  of.  Also  the  *  tea  of  heaven  * 
of  the  Japanese  is  the  leaf  of  the  Hydrangea 
Thunbergii,  Siehold.  Astoria  tbeiformis  is  uaed 
at  Santa  Fe  as  tea.  The  leaves  of  Ceanolbos 
Americanus,  an  astringent  herb,  have  been  a  sub- 
stitute, mider  the  name  of  New  Jersey  tea. 

The  Kola  is  the  Sterculia  acuminata ;  the  Kat'h 
or  Catha,  the  Abyssinian  tea  plant,  is  the  Catha 
edulis.  Tasmanian  tea  is  made  from  species  of 
Melaleuca  and  Leptospermum,  aluo  from  Corraea 
alba,  Acoena  sanguisorba,  Glaphyra  nitida,  and 
the  bark  of  Atherosperma  moschata. 

The  Faham  tea  of  Mauritius  is  from  Angrncom 
fra^rans,  a  fragrant  orchid. 

The  two  chief  plants  laid  under  contribution  for 
tea  are,  however,  the  Chinese  tea  pLint,  auid  a 
species  of  holly  peculiar  to  South  America,  pro- 
ducing the  Paraguay  tea. 

The  names  by  which  the  tea  of  the  Thea  Chin- 
ensis  is  known  to  the  Chinese,  viz.  Ming,  Ku-tu  or 
Ku-cha,  Kia,  Tu,  also  show  that  several  shrubs 
have  furnished  that  country  at  various  times  with 
the  tea-leaf  in  use  at  different  ]^riods  or  placea 
The  term  Ming  belongs  to  the  time  of  the  T'aog 
dynasty,  is  stSl  used  in  literary  oompositicm,  and 
is  often  put  on  tea  boxes.  Ku-tu  or  Ku-cha  are 
names  for  the  chicory  leaf,  but  also  the  present 
tea-leaf.  The  word  Kia  probably  referred  to  the 
chicory,  but  also  to  the  Sageretia  theesans,  a 
rhamnaceous  shrub,  the  leaves  of  which  at  the 
present  time  furnish  tea  to  the  Chinese  pocM*,  to 
whom  the  proper  tea-leaf  is  unattainaUe,  owing 
to  the  high  price  to  which  the  great  ezportatioD 
has  raised  it.  Camellia  leaves  are  perhaps  mixed 
with  it,  but  probably  to  no  great  extentw  The 
refuse  of  paclung  houses  is  sold  to  the  poor  at  a 
low  rate.  The  name  Ta  is  likewise  still  employed. 
During  the  reign  of  a  prince  of  the  Han  dynasty, 
the  use  of  the  word  'tu'  for  the  character  'cha* 
was  interdicted,  but  the  prohibition  was  evaded 
by  omitting  part  of  the  Chinese  character. 

Thea  Chinensis  of  Linnaeus,  the  Camellia  Uiea, 
Linklater,  the  C.  theifera,  GrijffUhy  ia,  however, 
theplant  which  is  to  be  noticed  here. 

Trade. — ^The  immense  traffic  in  l^e  produce  of 
this  simple  shrub  affords  one  of  the  moet  remark- 
able illustrations  of  the  enterprise  and  energy  of 
modem  commerce.  Mr.  Morrison,  writing  ia  1843, 
says  that  the  total  exportation  of  tea  from  China 
was  probably  near  427,500  pikuls,  or  57,000,000 
lbs. ;  viz.  to  Enghmd,  40,0b0,000  lbs. ;  to  the 
United  States,  14,000,000  lbs. ;  and  to  all  other 
countries,  3,000,000  lbs. ;  which,  at  26  taels  per 
pikul,  amounts  to  a  value  of  10,687,500  tads,  er 
14,500,000  dollars.  The  increased  facilities  el 
communication,  and  with  it  the  reduction  of  cost, 
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also  the  larger  use  of  tea  in  lieu  of  alcoholic  fliiida, 
have  flo  augmented  the  demand,  that  Qreat  Britain 
alone,  in  1882,  imported  about  211,080,362  lbs. 
Three-fourths  of  that  quantity  came  from  China, 
and  abont  that  quantity  was  retained  for  British 
home  consumption,  every  person  in  the  United 
Kingdom  using,  on  an  average,  about  5  Ibe. 
annually.  Tea  and  coffee  form  the  chief  liquid 
food  of  whole  nations,  and  must  exercise  a  great 
influence  upon  the  health  of  their  people. 

British  India  is  now  (1888)  taking  a  laige  share 
in  the  commerce  of  this  product.  It  imported  in 
1882-83,  2,751,085  lbs.,  value  Rs.  19,30,515;  and 
exported  57,766,235  lbs.,  value  R&  8,69,95,085. 

United  Kingdom. 


Inportal,    Lbs. 
VAlne,        £ 
Home  ooiktamp- 
tion,     .    Lin 


1880. 


206,971,570 
11,012,850 

158,570,384 


1881. 


212,462,577 
11,844,828 

160,225,789 


1882. 


211,080,362 
11,863,264 

165,079,881 


1883. 


British  India-^Qfficial  Year. 


Imported,    Lbe. 
Value,     Kb. 
Exported  and  re- 
exported, Lbs. 
valae,     Ra. 


2,534,517 
21,20,«25 

88^74,521 
3,05,10,200 


8,322,407 
27,13,094 

46,413,510 
3,05,42,400 


2,845,212 
19,96,906 

48,691,725 
3,60,91,363 


222,005,519 
11,769,291 

170,812,697 


2,751,085 
19,30,515 

57,766,285 
3,69,95,085 


The  London  market  cannot  easily  absorb  the 
quantity  of  tea  that  now  reaches  it  from  India 
and  China.  In  1871  the  exports  of  tea  from  India 
t^  all  ports  were  13,250,000  lbs.,  valued  at 
£1,139,703;  in  1881  they  were  38,400,000  lbs., 
valued  at  £8,072,244.  The  consumption  of  Indian 
tea  has  increased  necessarily  in  the  ten  years;  but 
during  that  time  China  has  largely  increased  her 
export,  and  it  is  commonly  said  in  London  that, 
for  the  time  being,  the  supply  of  tea  of  one  sort 
or  another  is  in  excess  of  the  world^s  demand. 
The  export  of  tea  from  China  is  not.  increasing ; 
and  the  proportion  of  really  good  to  unquestion- 
ably inferior  tea  that  she  ships  is  steadily  de- 
clining. China,  in  1873,  enorted  39,299,000  H. 
taels,  and  in  1882,  31,332,000,  a  tael  being  12 
OK.  avoir.  India  is  strong  in  high-dass  teas,  and 
her  planters  should  spare  no  pains  to  maintain 
the  repute  of  those  teas  in  European,  American, 
and  colonial  markets. 

There  is  no  information  as  to  the  quantities  of 
teas  retained  for  home  consumption  amongst  all 
the  millions  using  it  in  the  countries  in  the  S.£. 
of  Asia.  There  is  a  large  export  trade  of  tea 
from  China,  through  Si^ning-fu  in  Kan-su,  with 
Muhammadan  and  other  tribes,  who  bring  horses 
in  exchange.  The  Kussians  established  in  Hu-peh 
have  taken  out  of  Chinese  hands  the  making  of 
brick  tea  for  the  Mongols,  Siberians,  and  Kirghiz. 

The  prices  of  the  teas  of  China  greatly  vary. 
The  Russian  teas,  brought  by  caravans,  are  the 
most  expensive  and  are  the  best  used  in  Europe. 
The  Chinese  themselves  pay  7^  dollars  per  lb.  for 
the  Yen  Ponchong  teas.  Full  chests  ware  ex- 
hibited in  1851  by  Mr.  Ripley  of  various  Pekoe 
teas,  some  of  which  sell  at  50s.  per  lb.  in  the  China 
market ;  whilst  7s.  was  the  very  highest  price  any 
of  the  sort  fetched  in  England,  and  that  only  as 
a  Uausy  article.  The  plain  and  orange-scented 
Pekoes  bring  little  in  Great  Britain.  All  cara- 
van teas  are  purchased  by  the  wealthier  Russian 
families.  The  finest,  however,  never  leave  China, 
being  bought  up  by  the  mandarins;  for  though 
the  transit  expenses  add  3s.  to  48.  per  lb. 
to  the  value  when  sold  in  Russia,  the  nighest 


market  price  in  St.  Petersburg  is  always  under 
50b.  Among  the  scented  teas  are  various  caper 
teas,  flavoured  with  flowers  and  the  buds  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  orange  tribe,  Magnolia  fuscata, 
Olea  floweis,  etc.  The  Cong  Sou-choung  or  Ning- 
young  teas  are  chiefly  purchased  for  the  American 
market.  Oobng  tea  was  long  the  favourite  drink 
in  Calcutta,  though  less  prized  in  England,  its 
delicate  flavour  being  injured  by  the  length  of  the 
voyage.  For  delicacy,  no  teas  approach  those 
usually  called  'Mandarin  teas/  which,  being 
slightly  fired  and  rather  damp  when  in  the  fittest 
state  for  use,  will  bear  neither  transport  nor 
keeping.  They  are  in  great  demand  among  the 
wealthy  Chinese,  and  average  20s.  per  lb.  in  the 
native  market.  The  dealers  in  China  are  very 
particular  in  the  selection  of  high-sounding  and 
felicitous  titles  for  their  several  parcels,  and  often 
a  particular  parcel  acquires  such  a  name  aa  to  be 
eagerly  sought  after  for  each  successive  season. 

In  Great  Britain  there  is  so  little  demand  for 
the  high-priced  teas,  that  in  1878  no  tea  in  the 
market  over  3s.  per  lb.  found  purchasers ;  in  1882 
the  best  of  the  Indian  teas  were  selling  at  Is.  3d. 
per  lb.,  and  in  1883  prices  were  ranging  from  6d. 
per  lb.  upwards. 

In  Formoga,  tea  is  largely  grown  and  exported 
to  Foh-kien  and  Macao,  where  it  is  freely  mixed 
with  the  Canton  teas.  Oolong  tea  is  also  pro-, 
duced  in  Formosa,  and  exported  to  the  United 
States.  Tea  is  grown  in  Cochin-China,  but  is 
considered  inferior  to  that  of  China,  being  less 
strong  and  pleasant  in  flavour. 

In  Japan,  36,000,000  lbs.  of  tea  were  produced 
in  1871,  the  province  of  Suraga  contributing 
13,000,000  lbs.  of  that  quantity. 

What  Indian  tea  is  becoming  to  Chinese  in 
Great  Britain,  Japanese  tea  is  becoming  to  that 
of  China  in  the  United  States.  The  loss  to  China 
in  that  quarter  is  even  greater,  for  more  than  a 
third  of  the  tea  now  consumed  there  comes  from 
Japan. 

into  Java,  in  1828,  the  tea  plant  was  introduced 
by  the  Dutch;  and,  so  early  as  1848,  nearly. 
1,000,000  lbs.  were  exported  to  Holland.  Mr. 
Jacobson,  inspector  of  tea  culture  in  Java,  pub- 
lished a  book  upon  the  mode  of  cultivating  this 
plant,  upon  the  choice  of  ground,  and  the  best 
processes  for  the  preparation  and  manipulation  of 
the  leaves.  On  the  mountain  range  which  runs 
through  the  centre  of  the  island,  the  tea  gardens, 
extending  from  near  the  base  high  up  the  moun- 
tains, reach  an  atmosphere  tempered  by  elevation. 

In  Ceylon,  the  cultivation  of  tea  is  become 
important  Begun  about  the  year  1867,  at  which 
time  about  10  acres  were  planted,  it  made  small 
progress  till  1875,  when  the  acreage  was  esti- 
mated at  1080.  Since  then  the  increase  has  been 
more  rapid,  the  area  under  tea  at  the  close  of 
1880  being  estimated  at  dose  upon  9300  acres. 
The  exports  for  five  years  were — 

1876,  767  Ibt.  Bs.  1,907  1879,  95,969  Ibe.  Ba. 85,229 

1877,  2,106  „    8,457  1880,189,762  „ 

1878,  19,607i„   20,900 

This  does  not  represent  the  whole  annual  out- 
turn, there  being  a  large  local  consumption. 

In  the  Andaman  Islands,  tea  cultivation  pro- 
mises success.  On  the  14  acres  of  tea  which  were 
under  cultivation  one  season,  the  out-turn  has 
been  411  lbs.  to  the  acre  for  the  twelve  months. 

History. — No  mention  of  tea-drinking  was  made 
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bv  Marco  Polo.  Saliman,  an  Arabian  merchant, 
who  wrote  an  account  of  his  trayela  in  the  east 
aboat  the  year  a.d.  850,  is  quoted  by  Macpherson  in 
his  History  of  European  Commerce  with  India,  as 
stating  that  tea  (sah)  is  the  usual  beverage  of  the 
Chinese ;  yet  no  other  mention  of  the  custom  has 
been  met  with  prior  to  the  Jesuit  missions  to 
China  and  Japan,  a  little  before  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century.  Botero  is  quoted  as  speaking  of  it 
in  1590;  Texeira,  a  Portuguese,  about  the  year 
1600,  saw  the  dried  leares  of  tea  at  Msiaoca ;  and 
Olearius  in  16d8  found  it  in  use  among  the  Per- 
sians, who  obtained  the  leaves  from  China  through 
the  medium  of  the  Uzbak  traders.  Tea  seems  to 
have  been  first  introduced  into  Europe  by  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  and  to  have  found  its 
way  into  Ix)ndon  from  Amsterdam.  Tea,  coffee, 
ana  chocolate  are  all  mentioned  together  in  an 
Act  of  Parliament  of  1660,  wherein  a  duty  of  8d. 
is  charged  upon  every  gallon  of  chocolate,  sherbet, 
and  tea  made  for  sale.  How  great  a  novelty  it 
was  is  shown  by  Pepys'  well-known  entry,  25tfa 
September  1661 : — ^  I  sent  for  a  cup  of  tea  (a 
Chmeee  drink),  of  which  I  had  never  drank 
before.'  It  long  continued  to  be  imported  in 
small  quantities  only,  the  East  India  Company 
having  purchased  in  1664,  for  presentation  to  the 
king,  2  lbs.  2  oz.  of  tea.  In  1678  they  imported 
4718  lbs.  of  tea,  it  being  then  for  the  first  time 
thought  worth  their  attention  as  an  article  of  trade. 

In  the  six  following  years  the  entire  imports 
amounted  to  no  more  thim  410  lbs.  According  to 
Milbum's  Oriental  Commerce,  the  consumption  in 
1711  was  141,995  lbs.;  120,595  lbs.  in  1715;  and 
237,904  lbs.  in  1720.  In  1745  the  amount  was 
730,729  lbs.  For  above  a  century  and  a  half,  the 
sole  object  of  the  English  East  India  Company's 
trade  with  China  was  to  provide  tea  for  consump- 
tion in  the  United  Kingobm.  The  Company  had 
the  exclusive  trade,  and  were  bound  to  send  orders 
for  tea,  and  to  provide  ships  to  import  the  same, 
and  always  to  have  a  year's  consiunption  in  their 
warehouses.  The  teas  were  disposed  of  in  London, 
where  only  they  could  be  imported,  at  quarterly 
sales.  In  1740, 1,493,695  lbs.  of  tea  were  retained 
for  home  consumption.  Two  years  afterwards, 
the  quantity  fell  to  473,868  lbs.,  and  in  1767  only 
215,019  lbs.  were  retained.  Next  year  the  amount 
increased  to  3,155,417  lbs. ;  in  1769  it  was 
9,114,854  lbs. ;  in  1790,  21,342,845  lbs;  in  1836, 
49,842,236  lbs. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  in  1834  threw  open  the 
trade  to  China,  and  the  imports  into  Britam  of  tea 
during  the  years  1838,  1852,  and  1882  were  as 
foUows-  g^^^ 

Tears.        Black.  Green.  Total.  Conramption. 

lbs.  lbs.  lbs.  lbs. 

1838,    26,786,000  8,215,000  35,001,000  86,415,000 

1852,    65,625,000  9,176,000  64,700,000  54,724,000 

1882,            ...  ...  211,080,362  165,079,881 

Varieties,  —  In  European  commerce,  various 
kinds  are  known,  as  Black  Tea,  Bohea,  Brick  Tea, 
Congou,  Green  Tea,  Gunpowder  Tea,  Imperial 
Gunpowder,  Hyson,  Pukli  Hyson,  Hyson  okin. 
Pekoe,  Pekoe-Souchong,  Flowery  Pekoe,  Scented 
Pekoe,  Pouchong,  and  Souchong. 

The  Chinese  names  given  to  the  various  sorts 
of  tea  are  derived  for  the  most  part  from  their 
appearance  or  place  of  growth,  but  the  names  of 
many  of  the  best  lands  are  not  commonly  known 
abroad.    Bohia  is  the  name  of  the  Wu-i  Hills  (or 


Bn-i,  as  ihe  people  on  the  spot  call  them),  where 
the  tea  is  grown,  and  is  not  a  term  for  a  particular 
sort  among  the  Chinese,  though  it  is  applied  to  a 
very  poor  kind  of  black  tea  at  Canton;  Sungh^ 
likewise,  is  a  general  term  for  the  green  teaa  pro- 
duced on  the  hills  in  Kiang-su.  The  names  at  the 
principal  varieties  of  black  tea  are  as  follows: — 
JPekoe  or  Pecco^  *  white  hairs,'  so  called  from  the 
whitish  down  on  the  young  leaves,  is  one  of  the 
choicest  kinds,  and  has  a  peculiar  taste :  Oramge 
Peceoj  called  shang-hiang,  or  'most  nagrant,' 
differs  from  it  sli^tly ;  Hungmuey^  '  red  plum 
blossoms/  has  a  sEshtly  reddish  tmge;  and  the 
terms,  prince's  eyebrows,  carnation  hair,  lotos 
kernel,  sparrow's  tongue,  fir-leaf  pattern,  dragon's 
pellet,  and  dragon's  whiskers,  are  all  translations 
of  the  native  names  of  different  kinds  of  souchong 
or  pecco.  Souchong  or  Sian-chung  means  little 
plant  or  sort,  as  Pouchong,  or  foldeid  sort,  refers 
to  the  mode  of  packing  it ;  Campoi  is  coiroptcd 
from  kan-pei,  t.«.  carefully  fired;  ChuUin  is  the 
tea  scented  with  the  chulan  flower,  and  applied  to 
some  kinds  of  scented  green  tea.  The  names  <rf 
green  teas  are  less  numerous : — Gunpowder  or  A/is- 
chu,  1.6.  hemp  pearl,  derives  its  name  from  the 
form  into  which  the  leaves  are  rolled ;  Ta-chu,  or 
*  great  pearl,'  and  Chulan,  or  *  peari  flower,' 
denote  two  kinds  of  imperial ;  Hywn  or  Fu-lmeii, 
t.e.  before  the  rains,  originallv  diaioted  the  ten* 
derest  leaves  of  the  plant,  and  is  now  applied  to 
the  young  hyson ;  as  also  another  name,  J^ei-pMn, 
or  *plum  petals;'  while  Hi^chun,  ^flonriahiag 
spring,'  describes  hyson ;  Twankay,  or  *'  beacon- 
brook,'  is  the  name  of  a  stream  in  Che-kiang, 
where  this  sort,  is  produced;  and  Hyaan  Mm  or 
Pi^cha,  t.e.  skin  tea,  is  the  poorest  kind,  the 
siftings  of  the  other  varieties;  OtHurng^  ^blaek 
dragon,'  is  a.  kind  of  black  tea  with  green  flaTonr. 
Ankoi  teas  are  produced  in  tiie  district  of  Nga&ki, 
not  far  from  Tsinen-chan-f u,  possessing  a  peculiar 
taste,  supposed  to  be  owing  to  ^e  ferrugiooos 
nature  of  the  soil  De  Guignea  speaka  of  the 
Ptt-VA  tea,  fnxn  the  place  in  Kiang-flu  where  it 
grows,  and  says  it  is  cured  from  wild  plants  foond 
there;  the  infusion  is  unpleasant,  and  used  for 
medical  purposes.  Congo  is  a  conrnptaoo  of 
Kung-fu,  signifving  labour;  and  the  Miming 
Congo  is  so  callea  from  being  grown  in  tiie  dis- 
trict named  from  the  city  of  Wuning,  meaning 
Military  Rest.  Chulan  tea,  mentioned  above,  is 
brottf^ht  from  Foh-kien ;  it  is  scented  with  the 
Aghua  flowers,  and  answers  to  the  scented  caper 
of  foreign  markets.  In  the  tea  shops  d  Ghma, 
Lung-ching,  Tsioh-sheh,  and  Yai-chm  are  names 
of  good  teas  in  high  repute. 

Culture. — The  tea  plant  is  multiplied  by  seed  Uke 
the  hawthoin,  and  therefore  the  produce  cannot  be 
identical  in  every  respect  with  the  paient.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  having  one  or  two  iM^anical  varieties 
of  tea  plant  in  China,  there  are  in  &ct  many 
kinds,  although  the  difference  between  them  may 
be  slight  The  seeds  of  this  plant  are  nathered 
year  after  year  in  different  dimatea,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  the  plants  in  one  district  sUghdy 
differ  from  those  of  another,  although  they  may 
have  been  originally  produced  from  the  aame 
stock.  But  the  plants  of  Canton,  Hwiqr-«how, 
and  Wn-i  are  the  same  spedes,  and  the  alighi 
differences  observed  are  tba  resalta  of  leprodne* 
tion  and  difference  of  climate. 

These  differences,  however,  do  not  alter  tbt 
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commercial  value  of  the  planter  fonnd  caltirated  in 
the  great  tea  countries  of  Foh-kien  and  Hwuy* 
chow,  where  the  finest  teas  are  produced.  Whue 
the  tea  shrub  may  have  improred  in  the  course 
of  reproduction  in  these  djstricts,  it  may  haye 
become  deteriorated  in  others.  For  this  reason, 
seeds  and  plants  for  forming  fresh  plantations 
ought  always  to  be  procured  from  the  districts 
famed  for  the  excellence  of  its  produce. 

Sir  John  Dayls,  Mr.  Fortune,  and  Archdeacon 
Gray  haye  giyen  detailed  accounts  of  the  Chinese 
modes  of  its  cultivation  and  manufacture. 

The  last-named  author  mentions  that  in  China 
the  seed  is  gathered  in  October,  and  perfectly 
dried  in  the  sun.  In  February  or  beginning  of 
March,  the  seeds  are  soaked  for  24  hours  in  cold 
water,  and  are  then  deposited  in  doth  bags  in  a 
moderatdy  warm  chamber,  usually  the  cook  room. 
When  partially  dried,  they  are  moistened  with 
water,  after  which  they  are  again  partially  dried, 
and  then  once  more  moistened ;  and  this  process 
IB  continued  until  they  begin  to  sprout,  when  they 
are  placed  half  an  inch  apart  in  thm  layers  of 
earth,  spread  over  basket  -  work  or  matting. 
During  the  first  four  days,  every  morning  they 
are  well  watered  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  in 
the  evening  are  sheltered  in-doors.  On  the  fifth 
day  they  are  strong  enough  to  be  exposed  at 
night,  and  when  4  inches  high  they  are  planted  in 
the  ground,  each  2  feet  apart.  Hilly  ground,  as 
affording  good  drainage,  which  is  of  vast  import- 
anoe,  is  better  adapted  for  the  growth  of  the  plant 
than  flat  ground. 

The  tea  plant  yields  its  first  crop  at  the  end  of 
Hxe  third  year.  If  stripped  before  this,  it  may  be 
spoiled  or  seriously  injured.  After  this  age,  if  the 
annual  stripping  be  omitted,  the  following  year 
would  be  marked  by  a  very  poor  and  comparat- 
ively useless  crop.  There  are  three  gatherings 
yearly.  The  first  crop  of  leaves  is  gathered  in 
the  latter  part  of  April,  the  second  towards  the 
end  of  May  or  in  the  early  part  of  June,  and  the 
third  about  80  days  afterwuds.  Great  pains  are 
taken  not  to  exhaust  the  plants  by  plucking  them 
too  bare.  Despite  every  care,  when  8  or  10  years 
old,  they  become  unproductive,  yielding  only  a 
few  coarse  leaves;  and  farmers  cut  the  shrubs 
down  to  the  stems  to  obtain  new  shoots  and 
leaves  in  succeeding  summers. 

Before  commencing  their  labours,  the  gatherers 
have  to  wash  their  hands,  and  they  deposit  the 
leaves  -which  they  pluck  in  dean  wicxer-work 
badcets.  An  expert  labourer  can,  with  comparat- 
ive ease,  gather  from  10  to  13  lbs.  of  leaves  in  a 
day.  The  leaves  are  plucked  with  great  nicely, 
not  more  than  one  being  plucked  from  the  stdk 
at  a  time. 

Manufacture.  —  In  making  Congou,  the  leaves 
are  spread  out  in  the  open  air  to  <uy.  They  are 
then  for  2  or  8  hoars  trodden  by  labourers  to  press 
out  any  moisture  remaining  in  them,  and  are  again 
heapea  together  and  covered  with  cloths,  and 
allowed  to  remain  for  ode  night,  during  which  they 
generate  a  heat  which  changes  their  green  to  black 
or  brown,  become  more  fragrant,  and  undergo  a 
decided  change  in  flavour.  The  labourers  now 
mb  the  leaves  between  the  palms  of  their  hands, 
BO  as  to  twist  or  crumple  them,  and  in  this  state 
they  are  dried  in  the  sun,  or,  if  rainy,  baked  over 
a  Blow  charcoal  fire.  In  this  state  they  are  sold 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  tea  hongs,  who  again 


give  them  a  two  hours'  firing,  and  the  bad  leaves 
and  stems  are  then  picked  out,  the  whole  win- 
nowed, and  packed  in  boxes  lined  with  paper. 
The  colour  of  the  leaves  gives  their  special  names 
of  bhidc  leaf,  red  or  brown  leaf  congou,  Oonan 
congou,  Ning-chow  congou,  and  Ho-ohow  congou. 
Oo-pak  congou  comprises  the  numerous  kinds  of 
congou  produced  in  the  province  of  Hu-peh,  and 
largdy  exported  from  the  port  of  Hankow. 
Oonan  coneou  is  produced  in  the  province  of  Ho* 
nan ;  the  leaves  have  a  gr^yish-oladdsh  colour, 
and  in  some  instances  a  tinge  of  red. 

King-chow  congou  is  produced  in  the  N.W.  of 
the  province  of  Eiang-si,  and  its  finest  varieties  at 
Wu-ning,  a  place  S.W.  of  the  city  of  Kiu-kiang, 
where,  as  also  at  Canton  and  Hankow,  it  is 
chiefly  sold.  Its  leaves  are  of  a  brownish-black 
colour.  Ho-how  congou  is  produced  in  the  N.£. 
parts  of  the  province  of  Eaang-si,  and  on  the  north 
of  the  Bohea  Hills.  The  Ho-how  teas  are  almost 
all  sent  to  Eliu-kiang  for  sale,  small  quantities  to 
Shanghai,  Canton,  and  Fu-chu.  The  Ho-how 
teas  rank  lowest  of  all;  the  finest  Oo-pak  teas 
consist  of  the  best  black-leaf  teas.  Fine  Oonan 
teas  are  superior  to  those  of  Ning-chow. 

Foh-kien  yields  the  small  and  dosely-twisted 
red  and  brown  leaf  congous,  but  the  finest  of  this 
kind,  called  Kai-shan,  come  from  a  district  near 
the  town  of  Shama.  The  principal  market  for 
these  teas  is  Fu-chu,  but  those  jmxluced  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  province  of  Foh-kien  are 
sent  to  Amoy. 

The  best  congou  of  the  Ewang-tung  province  is 
called  Tay-shan  congou.  The  leaves  are  long  and 
wiry,  and  of  a  brownish-black  hue.  Much  of  it  is 
sold  at  Macao. 

In  recent  years  a  good  imitation  of  red-leaf 
conffou,  small  and  twisted  leaves,  has  been  made 
at  Canton  and  enorted  to  Great  Britain,  to 
which  also  the  red-leaf  sorts  are  sent,  and  in 
smaller  quantities  to  the  United  States,  packed  in 
chests  or  half-diests  of  from  40  to  60  lbs.  Tay- 
shan  congous  are  packed  in  boxes  from  20  to  80 
lbs.,  and  black-leaf  congous  in  chests  containing 
85  to  110  lbs. 

Souchong  tea  has  the  same  reddish  or  brownish 
colours  as  the  red-leaf  congou.  Souchong  is  a 
class  of  tea  very  similar  to  congou.  Fine  sou- 
chong is  produced  only  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the 
province  of  Foh-kien.  The  picked  leaves  are 
spread  out  in  the  open  air  to  di^,  then  trodden  by 
labourers,  and  piled  for  one  night  in  large  heaps, 
each  of  which  is  covered  carefully  with  a  cloth. 
Next  morning  every  partide  of  it  is  carefully 
rubbed  between  the  hands,  and  for  three  hours 
dried  over  charcoal  fires.  The  method  of  making 
souchoDg  is  similar  in  all  respects  to  that  of  making 
congou.  The  first  crop  of  souchong  is  only  fired 
once,  but  is  afterwards  exposed  to  the  sun^s  rays. 

Flowery  Pekoe,  a  fancy  tea,  is  little  made.  It 
is  prepared  from  leaf -buds  which  are  exposed  to 
the  sun  to  dry  as  soon  as  they  are  gathered  and 
then  sold  to  the  wholesale  proprietors  of  hongs, 
who  finally  fire  the  leaves  over  a  dow  "Rre,  and 
then  pack  them.  The  leaves  have  a  downy 
appearance,  and  vary  in  colour,  some  being  yellow, 
some  black.  It  is  exported  from  Fu-chu,  and  a 
little  from  Canton,  to  England. 

Oo'Umg  tea  is  produced  in  the  province  of  Foh^ 
kien.  It  is  of  some  importance  in  trade,  and  is 
ex})orted  from  the  Fu-chu  and  Amoy  ports  largely 
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to  the  United  States  and  to  England  and  Australia. 
In  preparing  it,  the  leaves  when  gathered  are 
spread  out  to  dry ;  they  are  then  sprinkled  or 
moistened  with  water,  and  eventually  fired  in  the 
same  manner  as  congoo.  The  planters  then  sell 
them  to  the  tea  hongs,  whose  workmen  pick  out 
all  the  stems  and  bad  leaves.  After  this,  the 
leaves  are  again  moistened  with  water  and  once 
more  fired.  When  leaves  have  been  collected 
sufficient  to  form  a  chop,  they  are  all  mixed 
together  and  once  again  fired.  In  appearance 
thev  are  yellow,  with  a  black  or  dirt-green  tint ; 
in  form  they  are  bold,  irregular,  somewhat  wiry, 
and  not  closely  twisted. 

Scented  Orange  Pekoe  is  made  in  the  provinces 
of  Quang-toug  and  Foh-kien.  Those  manufac- 
tured in  the  Quang-tong  province  are  called 
Canton  scented  orange  pekoe;  those  from  Foh- 
kien  are  Fu-chu  scented  orange  pekoe.  In  their 
manufacture,  Uie  leaves  are  spread  out  in  the  open 
air  to  dzy  ;  labourers  then  rub  them  between  the 
palms  of  their  hands  to  impart  a  twisted  or 
crumpled  appearance  to  them,  and  they  are  sent 
in  that  stage  of  manufacture  to  the  markets  of 
Canton  and  Fu-chu,  where  they  are  immediately 
unpacked  and  baked  over  a  slow  fire,  and  mixed 
with  the  fiowers  of  the  Arabian  jasmine.  When 
they  are  supposed  to  have  sufficiently  imbibed  the 
fragrance,  they  are  separated  from  the  jasmine 
flowers  by  means  of  sieves.  Fine  kinds  of  scented 
orange  pekoe  are  twice  scented.  They  are  not 
fired  a  second  time.  The  leaves  of  the  Fu-chu 
scented  orange  pekoe  are  small  and  closely  twisted, 
of  a  yeUow  colour,  with  a  brownish  or  blackiah 
tinge.  The  Canton  scented  orange  pekoe  is  long, 
wiry,  closely  twisted,  and  black,  with  occasional^ 
a  yellowish  or  greenish  tinge.  The  black  colour 
is  produced  by  a  mixture  of  powdered  charcoal 
Scented  orange  pekoe  is  invariably  packed  in 
boxes,  and  is  exported  to  Great  Britain ;  a  small 
quantity  from  Fu-chu  to  Australia. 

Scented  Caper  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  scented  orange  pekoe.  It  consists,  in  fact,  of 
pellet-shaped  leaves,  separated  by  a  sifting  pro- 
cess from  the  leaves  of  scented  orange  pekoe. 
Those  prepared  at  Fu-chu  are  yellowish  and  brown- 
ish or  bladLish,  whereas  those  manufactured  at 
Canton  are  black  or  brown,  with  an  occasional 
tinge  of  yellow  or  green.  The  tea  made  into 
caper  at  Canton  is  grown  upon  an  extensive  range 
of  hills  in  the  district  of  Hok-shan,  one  of  the 
counties  forming  the  prefecture  of  Kwang  Chu-fu. 
After  being  there  well  dried  and  fired,  the  leaves 
are  forwai^ed  to  Canton,  where  they  are  made 
into  caper  by  the  following  process: — 17  or  18 
handfuls  are  placed  in  each  of  the  pans  with  which 
the  tea  hong  is  furnished,  are  moistened  with 
water,  and  well  stirred  up  by  hand.  Rendered 
thus  soft  and  pliable,  they  are  immediately  put 
into  small  coarse  sackcloth  bags,  each  of  which, 
when  filled  and  tightly  closed,  has  the  appearance 
of  a  footbalL  These  bags  are  all  arranged  on  the 
floor  of  one  of  the  largest  chambers  of  the  hong, 
and  are  moved  to  and  fro  by  labourers  who  stand 
upon  them,  and  who,  in  order  to  roll  them  back- 
wards and  forwards  with  their  feet  without  the 
riak  of  falling,  support  themselves  by  graspmg 
long  wooden  poles.  Under  this  process,  the  tea 
leaveaineachbogassame  the  form  of  pelletsor  capers. 

The  coarser  leaves  are  gathered  from  the  finer 
caper,  are  well  fired,  pat  into  wooden  troughs. 
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ahd  cut  into  several  pieces  by  means  of  cho^fiers, 
not  unlike  in  shape  to  large  spuds,  and  by  the 
same  process  are  made  into  a  tea,  which  is  also 
caUed  caper. 

A  very  Inferior  kind  of  scented  caper  is  made 
by  mixing  tea-dust  with  congee  water  and  sifting 
it,  giving  it  the  form  of  pellets.  Scented  caper  ia 
exported  to  Great  Britam. 

Oreen  tea  is  prepared  as  follows: — ^The  leaves, 
as  soon  as  they  are  plucked,  are  placMsd  in  iron 
pans  over  a  charcoal  fire  for  2  or  8  minutes ;  they 
are  then  rubbed  together  for  a  short  time,  after 
which  they  are  again  fired  for  2  or  8  horns,  all  the 
time  being  constantly  stirred.  With  the  fine  tea, 
the  leaves  are  constantly  fanned  during  the  firdt 
hour  of  the  second  firing,  so  as  to  preserve  tiieir 
green  colour.  After  this  process,  they  are  packed 
and  sold  to  the  tea  hongs,  where  they  are  a  third 
time  exposed  for  half  an  hour  to  the  action  of  fire, 
and  are  then  cleaned  by  the  usual  sieving,  picking, 
and  winnowing. 

In  manipulating  green  teas,  much  care  and 
attention  must  be  given  to  the  separation  of  leaves 
which  differ  in  site  and  shape.  When  separated, 
the  leaves  are  sold  to  the  foreign  merchants.  The 
small  pellet- shaped  tea  are  termed  Gunpowder, 
and  the  larger-sixed  pellets  are  called  Impenal; 
small-sized  leaves  which  are  wiry  and  twisted  atv 
called  Young  Hyson,  whilst  those  of  a  Ivger  size 
are  called  Hyson.  Twan-kay  is  a  term  applied  to 
leaves  which  are  light,  large,  coarse,  and  irregular; 
and  those  that  are  skinny  and  broken  are  called 
Skin  or  Hyson  Skin,  also  Hyson  Twan-kay. 

When  these  leaves  have  been  separated  and 
classed  under  their  respective  names,  they  are 
again  fired  —  Gunpowder  for  12  or  14  hours; 
imperial  for  8  hours ;  young  hyson  for  10  hours ; 
hyson  for  8  hours ;  and  twan-kay  and  skin  lor 
3  hours.  When  each  of  these  kinds  is  half-fired, 
small  quantities  of  gypsum  powder,  Prussian  Uue, 
and  turmeric  are  mixed  with  them  to  give  them 
the  desired  tint  All  green  teas,  whether  fine  or 
common,  are  mixed  with  these  n^uned  ingredients, 
in  such  quantities  as  the  tearmen  desire.  When 
the  different  kinds  of  green  tea  leaves  have  voadet- 
gone  the  action  of  fi^,  they  are  well  stirred  up 
and  fired  once  more  for  half  an  hour.  Graeii  tea 
is  generally  packed  in  half- chests,  occasionally  in 
boxes.  The  finest  description  is  made  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Wuyune,  and  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Moyune.  All  green  teas  are  forwarded 
for  exportationtoShanghai,  Kiu-kiang,  and  Ningpo. 

Scenting, — Flowers  of  various  plants  are  used  in 
scenting  by  the  Chinese,  some  of  which  are  con- 
sidered better  than  others,  and  some  can  be  had 
at  seasons  when  others  are  not  proeurahle.  Mr. 
Fortune  prepared  the  following  list  with  great  care. 
The  numbers  prefixed  express  the  relative  value  of 
each  kind  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese,  and  the 
asterisks  point  out  those  which  are  mostly  used 
for  scenting  teas  for  the  foreign  markets  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  valued.  Thus  tfa«  Mo-le 
and  the  Sieu-hing  are  considered  the  best,  and 
so  on: — 

1  Uow-aoented  (Tdng  moi-qui-hwa). 

1,  2  Plum  doable  (^dhwa). 

2  Vauninnm  tamMo  (Mo-le-hwa). 

2,  3  Vauninum  panioulatain  (Sieu-hing-hwa). 
4  *Aglaia  odorata  (Lan-hw»  or  Toa-€htt-U&)u 
6  Olea  f ragrani  (Kwei-hwa). 

6  *Onuige  (Chans-hwa). 

7  *Gardenia  florida  (Paksema-hwm). 
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It  haft  been  frequently  stated  that  the  Ghlot*- 
anthns  is  largely  used.  This  appears  to  be  a 
mistake,  originating,  no  doubt,  in  the  similarity 
of  its  Chinese  name  to  that  of  Aglaia  odorata. 
The  Ghloranthus  is  called  Chu-lan,  the  Aglaia 
Lan  or  Yu-chu-lan.  The  different  flowers  are 
not  all  used  in  the  same  proportion.  Thus  of 
orange  flowers  there  are  40  to  100  lbs.  of  tea; 
of'Aglaia  there  are  100  to  150  lbs. ;  and  of  Jas- 
minum  sambac  there  are  50  to  100  lbs.  The 
flowers  of  the  Sieu-hiug  (Jasminum  paniculatum) 
are  generally  mixed  wiSi  those  of  the  Mo-le  (Jas- 
minum sambac)  in  the  proportion  of  10  lbs.  of 
the  former  to  30  lbs.  of  the  latter,  and  the  40  lbs. 
thus  produced  are  suflEldent  for  100  lbs.  of  tea. 
The  Kwei-hwa  (Olea  fragrans)  is  used  chiefly  in 
the  northern  districts  as  a  scent  for  a  rare  and 
expensive  kind  of  hyson  pekoe, — a  tea  which 
forma  a  most  delicious  and  refreshing  beverage 
when  taken  k  la  Chinoise,  without  sugar  and 
milk.  The  quantity  of  flowers  used  seemed  to  Mr. 
Fortune  to  be  very  large ;  and  he  made  particular 
inquiries  as  to  whether  the  teas  that  are  scented 
were  mixed  up  with  large  quantities  of  unscented 
kinds.  The  Chinese  unhesitatingly  affirmed  that 
such  was  not  the  case,  but  notwithstanding  their 
assertions  he  had  doubts  on  this  point.  The 
length  of  time  which  teas  thus  scented  retain 
the  scent,  is  most  remarkable.  It  yaries,  however, 
with  the  different  sorts.  Thus  the  Olea  fragrans 
tea  will  only  keep  well  for  one  year ;  at  the  end 
of  two  years  it  has  either  become  scentieas,  or  has 
a  peculiar  oily  odour  which  is  disagreeable.  Teas 
scented  with  orange  blossoms  and  with  those  of 
the  Mo-le  will  keep  well  for  two  or  three  years,  and 
the  Sieu-hing  kinds  for  three  or  four  years.  The 
Aglaia  retains  the  scent  longer  than  any,  and  is 
said  to  preserve  well  for  five  or  six  years.  The 
tea  scented  with  the  Sieu-hing  is  said  to  be  most 
esteemed  by  foreigners,  although  it  is  put  down 
as  second  or  third  rate  by  the  Chinese.  Scented 
teas  for  the  foreign  market  are  nearly  all  made  in 
Canton,  and  are  known  to  merchants  by  the 
names  of  Scented  Orange,  Pekoe,  and  Scented 
Caoer.  The  flowers  are  grown  in  and  near  a  place 
called  Tashan,  in  the  Canton  proTince. 

Mr.  Fortune  thus  describes  the  scentiug  process. 
In  a  comer  of  the  building  there  lay  a  laige  heap 
of  orange  flowers,  which  filled  the  air  with  the 
most  delicious  perfume.  A  man  was  engaged  in 
sifting  them  to  get  out  the  stamens  and  other 
smaller  portions  of  the  flower.  This  process  was 
necessary,  in  order  that  the  flowers  might  be 
readily  sifted  out  of  the  tea  after  the  scenting  had 
been  accomplished.  The  orange  flowers  being 
fully  expanded,  the  large  petals  were  easily  separ- 
ated from  the  stamens  and  smaller  ones.  In  100 
parts  70  per  cent,  were  used,  and  SO  thrown 
away.  When  the  orange  is  used,  its  flowers  must 
be  fully  expanded,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  scent ; 
but  flowers  of  jasmine  may  be  used  in  the  bud, 
as  they  will  expand  and  emit  their  fragrance 
during  the  time  they  are  mixed  with  the  tea. 
When  the  flowers  had  been  sifted  over  in  the 
manner  described,  they  were  ready  for  use.  In 
the  meantime  the  tea  to  be  scented  had  been 
carefully  manipulated,  and  appeared  perfectly 
dried  and  finished.  At  this  sti^  of  the  process 
it  is  worthy  of  observing  that,  while  the  tea 
was  perfectly  dry,  the  orange  flowers  were 
just  as  they  had  been  gathered  from  the  trees. 


L&rge  quatitities  of  the  tea  were  now  mixed  up 
with  the  flowers,  in  the  proportion  of  40  lbs.  of 
flowers  to  100  lbs.  of  tea.  This  dry  tea  and  the 
undried  flowers  were  allowed  to  lie  mixed  together 
for  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours.  At  the  end 
of  this  time  the  flowers  were  sifted  out  of  the  tea, 
and  by  the  repeated  sifting  and  winnowing  pro- 
cesses which  the  tea  had  aft^wards  to  undergo, 
they  were  nearly  all  got  rid  of.  Sometimes  a  few 
stray  ones  are  left  in  the  tea,  and  may  be  detecteid 
even  after  it  arrives  in  England.  A  small  portion 
of  tea  adheres  to  the  moist  flowers  when  they  are 
sifted  out,  and  this  is  generally  given  away  to  the 
poor,  who  pick  it  out  with  the  hand.  The  flowers, 
at  this  part  of  the  process,  had  impregnated  the 
tea  leaves  with  a  large  portion  of  their  peculiar 
odour,  but  they  had  also  left  behind  them  a 
certain  portion  of  moisture  which  it  was  necessary 
to  expel.  This  was  done  by  placing  the  tea  once 
more  over  slow  charcoal  fires  in  basket  sieves 
prepared  for  the  purpose  of  drying.  The  scent 
communicated  by  the  flowers  is  very  light  for 
some  time,  but,  like  the  fragrance  peculiar  to  the 
tea  leaf  itself,  comes  out  <Ster  being  packed  for 
a  week  or  two.  Sometimes  this  scenting  process 
is  repeated  when  the  odour  is  not  considered 
sufficiently  strong;  and  the  headman  in  the 
factory  said  that  he  sometimes  scented  twice 
with  orange  flowers  and  once  witJi  the  Mo-le 
(Jasminum  sambac). 

In  British  India,  tea  growing  and  its  manufac- 
ture into  the  commercial  pn^uct  have  become 
great  industries.  The  name  in  ordinary  use,  alike 
for  the  plant  and  its  products,  is  Cha.  In  Cachar 
the  tea  tree  is  callea  Dullicham,  meaning  white 
wood,  from  the  light  colour  of  its  bark.  It  is 
called  Phlap  also  Ehlap  by  the  Assamese,  but 
also  Misa  Phlap  in  Muttack,  and  Heelkat  in  other 
parts  of  Assam.  Chinese  tradition  points  to  India 
as  the  original  home  of  the  tea  plant.  *  A  Brah- 
man ascetic  named  Dharma  went  as  a  missionary 
to  China.  Wearied  with  a  toilsome  journey,  he 
fell  fast  asleep  on  reaching  his  destination,  and 
on  awaking,  angry  at  such  weakness,  he  tore  out 
his  eyebrows.  The  hairs,  taking  root,  became 
tea  plants,  the  leaves  of  which  he  tasted,  and  he 
was  soothed  into  mvstic  meditation.*  Colonel 
Kyd  in  1780  formed  a  tea-garden  in  Calcutta 
with  plants  from  Canton,  the  nucleus  of  the  Cal- 
cutta Botanic  Garden. 

It  was  not  known  to  Europeans  to  be  indigen- 
ous in  British  India  till  the  early  part  of  the  19th 
century.  At  the  request  of  the  £.  I.  Company, 
on  the  suggestion  of  Warren  Hastings,  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  in  1788  had  drawn  up  a  memor- 
andum recommending  the  introduction  of  plants 
from  China,  and  suggesting  Behar,  Rungpur, 
and  Koch-Bahar  as  suitable  regions. 

But  it  was  only  in  1815  that  a  Bengal  lieul- 
Colonel  brought  to  notice  the  presence  of  the  plant 
in  the  N.E.  of  British  India.  From  that  date  the 
notices  became  frequent.  Dr.  Buchanan  Hamilton 
early  mentioned  it  as  a  plant  of  Assam  and  the 
Burmese  territories  there.  In  1816  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Gardner  found  it  in  the  Nepalese  dominions ; 
Moorcroft  in  Bussabir  in  1821 ;  Bishop  Heber  in 
Kamaon  in  1824 ;  brothers  Bruce  in  1826 ;  and 
Dr.  Corbyn  in  1827.  But  the  really  practical 
discovery  was  made  in  1819  by  Mr.  David  Scott, 
Commissioner  of  Assam,  who  sent  from  Munnipur 
to  Mr.  G.  Swinton,  then  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
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India  Govenunent,  a  specimen  of  the  leares  of  a 
shrub  which  he  insisted  was  a  real  tea.  The  yery 
specimen  is  still  preserred  in  the  linnsean  Society 
of  liondon.  It  has  been  said  that  they  were 
brought  to  his  notice  by  the  two  brothers  Major 
R.  and  Mr.  C.  A.  Bruce.  The  latter,  the  younger, 
had  been  trading  in  Assam  prerious  to  its  annex- 
ation^ and  subsequentiy,  in  1826,  being  in  com- 
mand of  a  diyision  of  gunboats  in  Upper  Assam, 
he  brought  down  with  him  some  shrubs  and  seed, 
which  were  at  once  identified  as  belonging  to  the 
tea  plant  of  conomerce,  and  he  subsequently,  in 
1883,  brought  it  to  the  notice  of  Gapt.  Jenkins. 

The  tea  had  been  found  by  Mr.  Bruce  on  the 
Naga  Hills ;  but  in  his  latest  account,  published 
in  August  1839  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,  he  gives  an  account  of  the  discoyery  of 
120  tea  tracts,  some  of  them  yery  extensive,  both 
on  tiie  hills  and  in  the  plains. 

In  1884,  Lord  William  Bentinck,  Governor- 
General,  urged  upon  tiie  Court  of  Directors  the 
imp(Mrtance  of  cultivating  the  plant,  and  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  eleven  European  and  two 
native  genUemen,  was  appointed  to  mature  and 
carry  out  a  plan  for  inla^ucing  the  plant  into 
such  districts  of  India  as  seemed  best  suited  to  its 
culture.  As  it  had  been  found  in  a  wild  state  in 
Assam,  the  committee  proceeded  thither,  estab- 
lished nurseries,  and  organized  a  sort  of  exploring 
service  under  Mr.  C.  A.  Bruce. 

Chinese  seed  and  young  plants  were  also  intro- 
duced, and  were  found  to  thrive  well.  At  first, 
progress  was  very  slow  and  unsatisfactory.  A 
sample  of  the  produce  of  the  new  gardens  was 
sent  to  the  Directors  in  1886,  but  it  arrived  in 
such  a  mouldy  condition,  that  it  could  not  be 
tested.  It  is  said  that  this  specimen  merely  con- 
sisted of  green  leaves,  and  that  no  attempt  had 
been  made  to  render  it  commercially  valuable. 
Those  in  chai'ge  of  the  plantations  knew  nothing 
whatever  of  tiie  process  of  manufacture,  and  in 
1837  it  was  necessary  to  introduce  Chinese  tea- 
makers  and  artisans.  Under  t^eir  superintend- 
ence, consignments  of  Assam  tea  were  forwarded 
to  the  Court  of  Directors  in  the  years  1838-39, 
and  were  found,  on  arrival,  to  be  of  excdlent 
quality,  and  commanded  very  high  prices  in  the 
open  market.  So  good  was  it  that  it  at  once 
attracted  the  attention  of  speculators,  and  a  com- 
pany, which  was  afterwards  styled  the  Assam 
Company,  was  formed  for  the  cultivation  of  the  tea 
ilant  and  the  manufacture  of  tea  in  Upper  Assam. 
Having  thus  seen  the  industry  adopted  by  the 
commercial  world,  the  Indian  Government  with- 
drew in  favour  of  private  enterprise,  and  handed 
over  two -thirds  of  its  establishment,  gardens, 
and  nurseries  to  the  oomnany.  The  remaining 
third  was  retained  for  a  lew  years  longer,  and 
was  subsequently  disposed  of  (1849)  to  a  China- 
man for  900  rupees. 

But  in  1860  the  E.  I.  Company  despatched  Mr. 
Fortune  to  China  to  glean  all  possible  information 
regarding  the  tea  plant  and  the  manipulation  of 
its  leaves,  and  to  oring  plants  and  seed  of  the 
best  varieties,  as  also  some  experienced  cultivators 
and  work-people. 

From  1863  to  1865,  Calcutta  went  fairly  mad 
about  tea;  speculators  set  to  work  at  the  purchase 
of  enoimous  tracts  of  land  in  Assam  and  else- 
where, which  were  subsequentiy  disposed  of  to 
limited  liabiHty  companies  at  enormous  profits. 


Eventually  the  bubble  bunt,  and  for  a  tame  Ihe 
very  name  of  tea  cultivation  fell  into  unmeaaured 
odium.  From  1866  to  1868,  estates  oa  which 
many  lakhs  of  rupees  had  been  expended,  were  sold 
for  a  few  hundreds.  Some  s^wwd  mpitftlitrts, 
however,  bought  up  the  more  oonveoiently  sitaated 
plantations,  and  quietiy  developed  their  product- 
ive capacities.  The  rehabilitation  of  the  Indian 
tea  industry  fairiy  commenced  in  18G9,  and  has 
continued  to  make  rapid  jprogxess  ever  si&oe» 

The  India  tea  plant  flourishes  from  the  oon- 
fines  of  Afghanistan  to  the  borders  of  Burma, 
from  the  2^h  to  tiie  d3d  degree  of  latitude,  and 
from  the  70th  to  the  9dth  degree  of  longitude. 
Tea  grows  on  the  Himalayas  at  an  elen&anol 
7000  feet  above  the  level  ot  the  sea,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Doon,  at  the  base  of  the  Himalayaa,  an 
elevation  of  2000  feet,  on  the  banks  of  the  Brahma- 
putra in  Assam,  and  the  Sunna  in  Sjlhet,  at  a 
very  small  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
On  hill  or  plain,  from  1000  to  8000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  the  tea  plant  thrives  well, 
and  the  only  condition  that  it  appears  to  require 
is  a  light  and  porous  soil.  Over  this  vast  area, 
wherever  tea  has  been  planted,  it  has  more  than 
answered  the  expectations  of  growers.  It  is  now 
cultivated  to  a  great  extent  in  Assam,  Dacca, 
Koch-Bahar,  Cfaittagong,  Chutia  Nagpur,  Daciee^ 
ling,  Terai,  Kangra,  Garhwal,  Kamaon,  Oaefaar, 
SyUiet,  Dehra,  Hasaribagh,  toa  eonsideraUeextent 
on  tiie  Keilgheny  Hills,  with  smaller  piantaftions 
on  the  Shevaroys. 

Tea  cultivation  was  undertaken  oa  the  Neil* 
gherries  about  1863,  and  although  not'mueh  bad 
been  done  there,  it  was  clearly  established  that 
tea  would  grow,  the  plants  attaining  a  large  sise, 
and  yieldi^  very  fainy.  Just  when  the  matter 
was  being  taken  up,  coffee  was  introduced,  for 
which  the  climate  was  found  very  favourable,  and 
it  practically  superseded  tea. 

In  1872,  tiie  tea  produced  in  the  small  gardens  in 
the  Neilgherty  Hills  amounted  to  (mly  80,000  lbs., 
and  four  distinct  methods  of  manafaeturing  it 
were  in  vogue.  In  the  following  year,  the  qui^ly 
of  the  Neilgherry  tea  had  so  much  iirqiroved  tiiat 
its  price  ranged  from  ^  4d.  to  3s.  per  lb.  and 
upwards.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  hills 
are  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  tea.  Though 
better  tea  is  turned  out  at  higher  deva^ns, 
larger  quantities  are  obtained  lower  down,  and 
Koisgherry,  Eodanasd,  Cunur,  and  the  nnmer- 
ous  ravines  having  any  aspect  but  a  S.W.  one, 
will  be  found  the  most  suitable  localities  lur  the 
formation  of  tea  plantations.  Forest  land,  if 
possible,  should  be  secured ;  the  less  precipitous 
it  is  the  better.  And  as  drought  is  not  nnumal 
at  certain  seasons,  care  should  be  taken  to  pro- 
vide for  water  being  led  to  any  part  of  the  nta 
selected. 

Plants  supplied  by  Government  through  Dr. 
Wallich  were  planted  in  the  Shevaroy  Hills  about 
the  year  1844,  and  had  thriven  w«H. 

Culture, — ^Neilgherry  and  Shevaroytwi  awd  is 
very  liable  to  rot  wfore  it  germinates.  The  best  way 
to  prevent  this  is  to  crack  tiie  shdl  of  the  tteSceo, 
place  it  immediately  in  a  loose,  rather  vp&k  ami  in 
shallow  large  flower-pots,  apply  steam  bel^W'  fflbess 

Sots  for  an  hour  every  da^,  and  about  ti»e  flffii 
ay  the  seed  will  begin  to  sprout.  It  w  bcttler  to 
propagate  tea  in  this  way  thai^  to  ww  the  seedn 
out,  as  many  of  them  lie  for  ttonfhfl  wRheni 
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trees  may  be  traDsplanted. 

In  the  year  1877-78,  there  were  in  British  India 
130,130  acres  of  mature  plants  un.der  caltiYation» 
in  2103  tea  plantations.  Of  these  plantations,  786 
were  in  Assam,  22X  in  Bengal,  1041  in  Kangra  in 
the  Panjab,  and  53  on  the  Neilgherries,  and  the 
yield  was  estimated  approximately  at  36,143,046 
iba,,  the  ayexag^  yield  in  lbs.  per  acre  of  mature 
plants  ranging  in  the  several  provinces  from  101 
to  396  lbs. 

The  tea  plantations  in  the  N.W.  Provinces  in 
1881  were  90  in  number,  of  8562  acres. 

In  the  Panjab,  almost  all  in  Kangra,  there  were 
1422  plantations  of  7466  acres,  mostly  small  plots, 
owned  chiefly  by  natives. 

The  joint -stock  share  market  quotations  of 
14th  February  1884  gave  the  present  values  of  86 
tea  companies,  showing  five  at  par,  16  at  a 
premium.  But  the  £20  share  of  the  original 
Assam  Company  was  selling  for  Bs«  550^^0. 

Age. — The  tea  plant  does  not  yield  leaves  fit 
for  the  manufacture  of  tea  until  ihe  tiurd  year; 
it  increases  yearly  its  produce  until  the  eighth  or 
tenth  year,  at  which  time  it  attains  its  maximum. 
From  a  series  of  expeiiments  made  in  the  hills 
and  the  Dehra  Doon,  full-grown  plants  yield 
tea  in  the  proportion  of  20  lbs.  to  the  100 
plants.  An  acre  <^  land  contains  from  1500  to 
1600  plants ;  the  yield  of  tea  would  therefore  be 
from  300  to  320  lbs. 

Manufacture.  —  In  China,  manual  labour  is 
alone  employed  in  the  processes  of  manufiakcture, 
from  the  green  leaf  to  the  commercial  article.  In 
India,  machinery  for  preparing  the  leaves  has  been 
invented  by  Europeans.  Mr.  Joachimi  suggested 
one  to  be  moved  with  steam,  and  in  1866  three 
maehines  for  dressing  tea  leaves  were  patented 
in  Kng^nd>  A  weU-appointed  Indian  factory 
has  a  steam-engine  of  perhaps  20  horse-power, 
working  roll^  driers,  equalizers,  sifters,  etc., 
and  the  work  is  done  more  regular]^,  better,  in  a 
more  cleanly  way  than  by  hand. 

Testing. — Teas  are  repeatedly  tested  during  the 
stages  ol  manufacture,  by  pouring  boiling  water 
on  a  few  leaves,  to  observe  the  colour,  aroma, 
taste,  strength,  and  other  properties  of  tiie 
infusion.  As  many  as  fifteen  drawings  can  be 
made  from  the  best  leaves  before  the  infusion 
runs  off  limpid.  In  selecting  all  kinds  of  tea,  the 
colour,  clearness,  taste,  and  strength  of  the  in* 
fusion  are  the  principal  criteria ;  the  weight  of  the 
parcels,  taste  and  colour  of  the  dry  leaf,  and  its 
smell  when  strongly  breathed  upon,  are  also 
noticed. 

In  China,  tiie  infunon  is  sold  in  public  houses 
in  every  town,  and.  along  public  roads  and  the 
bonks  of  rivers  and  canals ;  nor  is  it  unusual  for 
the  burdened  and  weary  traveller  to  lay  down 
his  load,  refresh  himself  with  a  cup  of  warm  tea, 
and  then  pursue  his  journey.  The  wealthy 
Chinese  simply  infuse  tne  leaves  in  an  elegant 
porcelain  oup,  which  has  a  cover  of  the  same 
material;  the  leaves  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cup,  and  generally  remain  there  without  incon- 
venience, though  oocaaioDally  some  may  float 
ot  rise,  to  the  surface.  To  prevent  this  incon- 
venience, Booietimes  a  thin  (Meoe  of  silver  filigree 
is  placed  immediately  on  th^n.    Where  eoonomv 

neoesaary  to  be  studied,  the  teapot  is  used. 


leaves  into  a  cup  and  pour  on  them  water  a  little 
short  of  the  boiling  point,  and  drink  hot. 

Raw  tea  leaves,  just  as  they  are  plucked  from 
the  bushes,  and  unmanufactured,  are  exposed  for 
sale  in  the  markets  of  China.  They  are  sold  at 
from  three  farthings  to  five  farthings  a  pound; 
and  ss  it  takes  about  4  pounds  of  raw  leaves 
to  make  1  pound  of  tea,  it  follows  that  the 
price  paid  is  at  the  rate  of  3d.  to  5d.  a  pound ; 
but  to  this  must  be  added  the  expense  of  mani-r 
pulatioi^  In  this  manner  the  inhabitants  of  large 
towns  in  China,  who  have  no  tea  farms  of  their 
own,  can  buy  the  raw  leaves  in  the  market,  and 
manufacture  the  beverage  for  themselves  and  in 
their  own  way. 

The  tea  oil  Mongolia  i^  prepared  by  simply 
firing  the  leaves,  so  soon  as  plucked,  seven  or 
eight  times  in  an  iron  pan. 

The  wealthy  Japanese  continue  the  ancient  mode 
of  grinding  the  leaves  to  powder ;  and,  after  in- 
fusion in  a  cup,  it  is  whipped  with  a  split  bamboo 
or  denticulated  instrument  till  it  creams,  when 
they  drink  both  the  infusion  and  powder,  as  coffee 
is  used  in  many  parts  of  Asia. 

Analysis  of  T^a.— -The  infusion  made  from  tea 
contains  gum,  glucose  or  saccharine  matter,  a 
larse  quantity  of  tannin»  and  a  peculiar  nitrogen- 
ized  principle  palled  theine ;  this  is  identical  with 
caffeine,  ami  upon  its  presence  many  of  the  pro- 
perties of  tea  depend.  The  amount  of  gum  and 
tannin  containea  in  a  given  sample  of.  tea  afford 
data  by  which  its  quality  may  to  some  exient  be 
determined.  Tea  by  many  is  looked  on  more  as 
a  luxury  than  of  use  to  the  human  aystem ;  but 
Liebig,  without  entering  minutely  into  the  med- 
ical action  of  caffeine,  theine,  etc,  says  it  will 
surely  appear  a  most  striking  fact,  even  if  we 
were  to  deny  its  influence  on  the  process  of 
secretion,  that  the  substance,  with  the  addition 
of  oxygen  and  the  elements  of  water,  can  yield 
taurine,  the  nitrogenised  eompowid  peculiar  to 
bile. 

Properties  of  Tea. — Lo  Yu,  a  learned  Chinese, 
who  lived  in  the  dynasty  of  Tang,  A.D.  618  to  .906, 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  qualities  and 
effects  of  the  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  the  tea  pl^At : 
— *  It  tempers  the  spirit  and  harmonizes  the  mind; 
dispels  lassitude  and  relieves  fatigue;  awakens 
thought  and  prevents  drowsiness;  lightens  or 
refreshes  the  body  and  clears  the  perceptive 
faculties.'  In  Pereira's  Materia  Medica,  we  find 
the  following  remarks  relating  to  the  properties 
of  tea : — ^  Its  astringency  is  proved  by  its  chemical 

Properties.  Another  quality  possessed  especially 
y  green  tea,  is  that  of  diminishing  the  taadency 
to  sleep.  Tea  appears  to  possess  a  sedative  in- 
fluence with  regard  to  the  vascular  system.  Strong 
green  tea  taken  in  large  quantities,  is  capi^le,  in 
some  constitutions,  of  producing  a  most  distressing 
feeling,  and  of  operating  as  a  narcotic' 

Brick  tea  in  Hankow  is  made  of  two  siaes. 
The  lai^e  green  brick  tea  is  made  by  the  Russian 
factors  at  Uawning,  and  at  Tsnng-yang  in  Hu-jpeh, 
and  is  sent  throng  the  Kalgan  gate  of  the  Cfreat 
Wall.  The  small  brick  tea  is  much  finer  than 
the  large,  and  the  black  brick  tea  is  made  in  the 
same  moulds.  These  teas  go  to  the  Siberiana, 
the  Buriat,  the  Tungns,  and  £irghiz  tribes,  as  wed 
aa  the  Mong^    The  bricks  are  in  a  convenient 


Chinese  tise  the  best  they  can  afford,  generally  >  form  for  barter.    They  are  by  no  means  an  in* 
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ferior  tea,  and  it  is  actually  eaten,  the  leateb 
being  chopped  up  with  salt  and  batter  or  koumiss. 
The  finer  sorts  are  friable  masses,  and  are  packed 
in  papers;  the  coarser  are  sewn  up  in  sheep- 
skin. In  this  form  it  is  an  article  of  commerce 
throughout  Central  and  Northern  Asia  and  the 
Himalayan  provinces ;  and  is  consumed  by  Mon- 
gols, Tartars,  and  Tibetans,  churned  with  milk, 
salt,  butter,  and  boiling  water,  more  as  a  soup 
than  as  tea  proper.    Certain  quantities  are  forced 


lipon  the  acceptance  of  the  western  tributaries    States.    Between  Japara  and  Sourabaya 


works.    The  Public  Service  Examinationg  cannot 
be  passed  unless  this  be  done. 

TEAK,  Tectona  grandis. 
Sagwan,    .    .    .     Hind.  I  Tbk  maram,  .    .    .   Tav. 
Jati,     ....   Malat.  I  Teku  ohetta,      .    .    Tel. 

The  teak  tree  grows  in  the  southern  and  western 
parts  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  in  Malabar,  in 
Canara,  in  the  Wynad,  in  the  forests  of  the 
Animallay  Hills,  also  in  Burma,  N.  Siam,  Sumatra, 
Java,  Celebes,  Sumbawa,  Lao,  and  the   Shan 


of  the  Chinese  empire  in  payment  for  the  sup- 
port of  troops,  etc. ;  and  is  hence,  from  its  con- 
venient size  and  form,  brought  into  circulation 
as  a  currency  over  an  area  greater  than  that  of 
Europe. 

Green  brick  tea  is  made  at  Tung-shan  in 
Ho-nan  province  from  leaves  which  have  fallen 
to  the  ground.  These  are  put  into  wicker  baskets, 
which  are  placed  over  slow  fires,  in  iron  pans 
filled  to  the  brim  with  water,  which  is  kept 
boiling,  and  the  ascending  steam  permeates 
the  mixed  leaves  in  the  basket  The  contents 
are  then  placed  in  moulds,  and  eventually 
pressed  with  heavy  weights.  The  process  takes  a 
month.  Black  Drick  tea  is  prepared  in  the 
same  manner  in  three  weeks.  It  is  made  at 
Sung-yang  and  Yang-lou-tung  in  Hu-peh  province. 
— Jameson's  Ed.  Jo,,  1825,  p.  878 ;  Baron  F,  Von 
Mueller,  Select  Plants;  Ball,  Cultivation  and  Manu- 
facture of  Tea;  Dr.  Cooke,  Food;  Sir  John  Davis, 
China;  Fortune,  Tea  Districts ;  Fortune,  Wander- 
ings in  China ;  WiUiams'  Middle  Kingdom ; 
Bonynge's  America ;  Cat,  Exh.,  1862 ;  Smith,  Mat. 
Med,  China;  Archdeacon  Gray,  China,  ii.  pp. 
204-214 ;  L.  Lyod  and  Cheshire's  Market  Reports ; 
Ewart  Macaughy  and  Co.'s  Circulars;  Wade,  pp. 
141,  142 ;  Universal  Review ;  Hassalts  Food  and 
its  Adulterations;  M^Culloch^s  Commercial  Dic- 
tionary ;  London  Market  Reviews  and  Commercial 
Circulars ;  Prize  Essays  on  Tea  Cultivation, 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Agri- Horti- 
cultural Society  of  India,  m,  part  2,  1872 ;  J,  F. 
W,  Watson  on  the  Cultivation  and  Manufacture 
of  Tea;  The  Tea  Cyclopedia — Articles  on  Tea 
Statistics,  compiled  by  the  Editor  of  the  Indiqn 
Tea  Gazette,  and  Blights  from  Drawings  by  S,  E, 
Peal,  1882 ;  The  Tea  Industry  in  India,  by  Samuel 
Baildon,  author  of  Tea  in  Indict,  1882. 

TEA-HEIH-TU-SHWO.  Chow-tsze  was  the 
originator  of  the  second  epoch  of  philosophical 
development  in  China.  To  him  is  ascribed  the 
merit  of  having  revived  that  distinct  knowledge 
of  the  greatest  truths  which  had  been  lost  to  the 
world  for  the  thirteen  centuries  that  had  elansed 
after  the  death  of  Mencius  (Meng-tae).  And  he 
regained  that  knowledge  by  the  independent 
efforts  of  his  own  mind,  unaided  by  any  master. 
Only  two  of  his  works  have  been  preserved,  the 
Tea-heih-tu-shwo  and  the  Tungshat  He  died  in 
A.D.  1200 ;  and  in  a.d.  1241  an  imperial  rescript 
ordered  his  tablet,  with  those  of  four  of  his  im- 
mediate predecessors,  whose  works  he  had  an- 
notated, to  be  placed  in  the  temples  of  Confucius, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  every  district  dty 
throughout  the  empire.  From  that  time  to  this, 
a  period  of  six  hundred  years,  his  views  of  philo- 
sophy, morality,  and  politics  have  been  supreme 
in  China.  At  this  day,  his  commentaries  on  the 
Yih  King  and  the  Four  Books  are  learned  bv  heart 
by  millions  of  Chinese,  with  the.  text  or  these 


extensive  teak  forests  occur.  But  Java  is  the 
only  island  in  the  Archipelago  possessing  teak 
forests  which  are  available  to  any  extent  for  the 
purpose  of  ship-building.  In  Sumatra,  Cdebes, 
and  Sumbawa,  the  forests  are  so  far  distant  from 
the  sea,  that  the  expense  of  land  carriage  prevents 
the  natives  from  deriving  any  great  aoTantage 
from  its  use.  Teak  is  not  known  to  inhabit  the 
Malayan  Peninsula.  The  teak  forests  in  Pega 
and  Amherst,  also  those  of  the  Wynad  and 
Godavery,  are  extensive.  The  tree  grows  to  a 
great  size,  attaining  maturity  in  about  eighty  years, 
and  is  the  best  wood  in  India  for  ship  timber, 
house-carpentry,  or  any  other  work  where  strong 
and  durable  wood  is  required. 

Godavery  teak  varies  much  in  density ;  much 
of  it  is  finely  veined ;  generally  it  is  heavier  than 
the  Rangoon  teak,  but  not  equal  to  some  from 
the  Malabar  coast. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Malabar  teak  seems  the 
best  That  of  Rangoon  is  lighter  and  more  open 
in  the  grain,  and  is  preferred  for  masts  and  spars. 
The  dark  or  heavy  teak  of  the  mountains  border- 
ing on  the  Godavery  is  very  little  if  at  all  inferior 
to  the  Malabar,  but  a  good  deal  of  the  Godareiy 
teak  is  very  open  -grained. 

The  sap-wood  is  white  and  small;  the  heart- 
wood,  when  cut  green,  has  a  pleasant  and  strong 
aromatic  fragrance  and  a  beautiful  dark  golden- 
fellow  colour,  which  on  seasoning  soon  darkens 
into  brown,  mottled  with  darker  streaks.  It  is 
moderately  hard,'exceedingly  durable  and  stroi]^, 
does  not  split,  crack,  warp,  shrink,  or  alter  its 
shape ;  when  once  seasoned  works  easily,  and  takes 
a  good  polish.  A  cubic  foot,  when  seasoned, 
averages  42  lbs.  It  does  not  suffer  if  in  contact 
with  iron,  and  is  rarely  if  ever  attacked  with 
white  ants.  It  is  used  for  house  and  ship  build- 
ing, for  bridges,  sleepers,  furniture,  and  is  also 
exported  from  India — 


Cnbio  Tons.  Valae  Bt. 

1874-76,  42,868  32,8.5,640 
1876-76,  60,612  44,06,182 
1877-78,  56,939    40,66.624 


Cnbic  Toiw.  Value  Bi. 

187^-m,  38,420  28,19,590 
1880-81,  65,626  50,00,466 
1882-83,  59,187    61,12,597 
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Linseed  oil  applied  to  teak  brings  out  the  veins 
of  the  wood  very  beautifully.  For  ship-building 
purposes,  teak  is  superior  to  every  other  sort  of 
wood,  being  light,  strong,  durable,  whether  in  or 
out  of  water,  ^e  ships  of  war  built  of  this  timber 
were— 

Ships  of  the  Line, — Minden,  Comwallia,  Melville, 
Malabar,  Wellesley,  Ganges,  Asia,  Bombay,  Cal- 
cutta, Hastings. 

Frigates,  —  Salsette,  Amphitrite,  Trinoonudee, 
Seringapatam,  Madagascar,  Andromeda,  Alligator, 
Samarang,  Herald. 

Sloops, — ^Victor,  Chameleon,  Sphynx,  Cochin* 

Teak  wood  is  used  as  a  rib-lining  of  the  arches 
in  the  caves  of  Karli,  and  is  said  to  be  coeval 
with  their  formation,  about  two  thou^knd  years 


TEAL. 


TECTONA  GRANDIS. 


ago.  Pliny  states  that  the  beams  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Utica  were  in  perfect  preservation  in 
his  time,  though  they  had  then  endured  1178 
years.  The  teak  furnishes  an  opaque,  dull  ash- 
coloured  oil,  which  separates  into  two  layers,  an 
upper  or  dark-coloured  clear  stratum,  and  a  lower 
ana  more  solid  deposit.  Its  chief  use  is  for  ap- 
plying to  wood-work  of  all  sorts,  either  alone  as 
a  natural  yamish,  or  in  combination  with  certain 
resins. 

A  concjretion  of  lime  or  gypsum  is  occa- 
sionally found  in  the  shake  of  the  teak. — M,  Ex. 
J.  R,  Records;  Govt  of  India  F,  D,  Conservators* 
Reports;  Mr,  Earl;  Mr.  Gamble, 

TEAL. 

Tulsiabigri,  .  .  .Beng. 
Krik-and,  ....  Dan. 
Winter  taling,  .  .  DuT. 
Sarcelle,  Cercelle,  .  Fb. 
CercereUe,  Aldebrande,  „ 
Garsote,  Halebran,  „ 
Spiegel  entelein,  .  Ger. 
Kriekente,     ...      „ 


It. 


If 


Cercedula,  Cercevolo, 
Sartella,  Soavolo,  . 
Amtrella,  .... 
Anitra  d'Invemo,  .  ,, 
Kestel-ort-and,  .  .  Nob. 
Arta,  Krseck,  .  .  Sw. 
Cor-hwyad,  .  .  "Welsh, 
Brach-hwyad,    .        „ 


The  teal  is  a  swimming  bird  of  the  family 

Anatidse  and  sub-family  Anatinse,  and  of  the  genus 

Querquedula,  and   several    species  are    known. 

They  are  of  somewhat  slender  make,  and  fly  very 

rapidly.    Teal  have  long  been  prized  as  a  delicate 

food.     Willughby  remarks  that  for  the  taste  of 

its  flesh  and  the  wholesome  nourishment  it  affords 

the  body,  it  *  doth  deservedly  challcDge  the  first 

place  among  those  of  its  kind.'     In  the  Portraits 

d'Oyseaux  1557,  the  following  quatrain  celebrates 

its  excellence,  and  alludes  to  its  habits : — 

'Bien  pea  Boavent  le  plon^fe  la  sarcelle 
Entre  deux  eaux,  de  lequelle  la  chair 
Est  delicate ;  anasi  couite  elle  cher 
Autant  qu'oyseau  qui  aoit  petit  oomme  elle.* 

Accordingly  it  held  a  high  place  in  ancient 
feasts.  We  find  it  among  the  '  goodly  provision ' 
at  the  banquet  given  at  £e  enthroning  of  George 
Novell,  archbishop  of  York,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV., — *  mallardes  and  teals,  4000.'  The  price  in 
the  Northumberland  Household  Book  is,  'Teylles, 
Id.,  mallards  being  2d.* 

Q.  crecca,  Linn.,  the  common  teal  of  India,  is 
14^  inches  long.  It  is  migratory,  and  breeds  in 
the  northern  and  temperate  regions,  but  it  is  one 
pf  the  most  abundant,  as  also  one  of  the  earliest 
visitors  to  India.  It  arrives  early  in  September, 
and  frequents  both  tanks  and  rivers,  often  in 
immense  flocks.  Its  flight  is  amazingly  rapid. 
Large  numbers  are  netted  and  caught  m  various 
ways  to  supply  the  tealeries.  It  is  a  night-feeder. 
It  is  most  excellent  food. 

Q.  circia,  Linn.,  the  blue-winged  or  Garganey 
teal,  is  distributed  over  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Old  World.  It  Ib  even  more  abundant  in  India 
than  the  common  teal,  but  is  somewhat  later  in 
its  arrival  It  has  a  swift  flight,  occurs  in  vast 
flocks,  and  feeds  at  night.  Vast  quantities  of 
this  and  Q.  crecca  are  caught  alive,  some  by  large 
flap-nets,  others  by  nooses  fixed  to  a  long  line 
across  a  jhil,  and  in  some  places  by  a  man 
wading,  with  his  head  above  water  concealed  in  a 
large  earthen  pot,  several  of  which  have  previously 
been  set  afloat. 

Q.  formosa,  the  Japanese  teal,  is  very  beautiful ; 
is  likewise  a  native  of  UTorth-Eastem  Asia,  being 
found  in  Japan  and  Manchuria. 

Q.  glodtans,  Pallas,  is  thecluekinff  teal  of  India. 
It  is  a  rare  bird  both  in  Europe  and  in  India^  /md 


appears  to  be  most  common  in  Northern  Asia  on 
the  borders  of  Lake  Baikal,  and  in  China  and 
Japan.  It  has  a  peculiarly  loud  clucking  caU, 
mok-mok-mok-lok ! 

The  whistling  teal  is  the  Dendrocygna  awsuree. 
Other  species  are  Q.  falcata,  Pallas;  Q.  Javana, 
Bodd.;  Q.  Manillensis,  Midi,  and  Schl;  and  Q. 
numeralis,  M.  and  Sch. — Jerdon,  ii.  p.  806. 

TEASEL. 


Fuller's  teasel,    . 

.  Eno. 

Kratsdistel,    .     . 

.  Gbb. 

Fuller's  thistle,    . 

•     *) 

Cardo  da  cardare, 

.     It. 

Chardon  k  carder, 

.    Fb. 

Cardeuoha,     .    . 

.     Sp. 

Weber-distel,      . 

.  Gbb. 

Oardo  peinador,  . . 

•       i» 

This  plant  is  the  Dipsacusfallonum  of  botanists. 
It  is  cultivated  in  England ;  clothiers  employ  the 
crooked  awns  of  the  heads  for  raising  the  nap  on 
woollen  cloths,  etc — M^Culloch;  Faulkner. 

TEA-TASTER,  a  person  who  tests  the  qualities 
of  teatf  in  the  Chinese  ports,  or  in  the  London 
brokers'  oflices. — Simmonds'  Diet. 

TECOMA,  a  genus  of  elegant  plants  of  the 
order  Bignoniacese.  Several  species  occur  in  India, 
and  others  have  been  introduced.  T.  jasminoides 
has  pink  flowers.  T.  radicans  va  a  climbing 
glabrous  plant.  It  grows  against  a  wall  by  throw- 
ing out  roots  from  its  branches  in  the  same  manner 
as  ivy.  Its  large  flowers  are  caUed  trumpet- 
flowers.  T.  stans  is  a  small  tree  or  ornamental 
garden  shrub.     Its  roots  are  reputed  diuretic. 

TECOMA  CAPENSIS,  LindL,  is  the  Bignonia 
Capensis,  Tliunh.y  an  elegant  creeping  plant  with 
orange-coloured  flowers,  well  adapted  for  covering 
a  wall  or  running  up  a  treUis-work ;  grown  from 
seed  in  common  garden  soil. 

TECOMA  UNDULATA.     G.  Don. 
Bignonia  undulata,  Boxb, 


Beg-dawan,    .    .  Pushtu. 
Beodan,  Bebduiii        „ 
Khew, SiND. 


Bag-trora .  .  of  Bombay. 
Rohira,  Lahura,  .  Panj. 
Luar, „ 

A  small  stiff -looking  tree  occurring  in  the  arid 
tracts  from  Dehli  westward  through  Hurriana  and 
the  Central  Pan  jab  to  the  Salt  Range  and  Trans- 
Indus,  where  it  grows  up  to  2500  or  8000  feet. 
Also  in  the  Siwalik,  and  on  the  Beas  below 
Kaugra.  This  has  perhaps  the  handsomest 
flower  of  any  indigenous  Panjab  tree,  and  its 
gorgeous  orange-blossoms  make  quite  a  show  in 
some  parts  in  the  west  of  the  province.  Trees  of 
four  and  five  feet  are  not  unconunon;  but  at 
Sirsa,  near  the  Sutiej,  are  seen  trees  up  to  7  or  8 
feet  girth  and  40  feet  high.  The  leaves  vary 
greatly  in  size.  The  foUage  is  browsed  by  cattle. 
The  wood  is  hard,  close-grained,  and  strong,  but 
is  rarely  large  or  abundant;  used  for  making 
charpoys,  spiDning-w heels,  and  ploughs  in  the  Salt 
Range.— //or^  Garden,  p.  6 ;  M.  E.  J.  R. ;  Eng. 
Cyc. ;  Riddell ;  PotveU,  Handbook ;  Stewart. 
TECTONA  GRANDIS.    Linn. 

ShgA,    ....     Hahb. 

Jati,     ....    Malay. 

Tekka,     Mai.baTj,  Sikoh. 

Tekmaram,  .    .    •   Tam. 


Segun,  ....  Bkno. 
Kv-won,    .    .     .     BuBM. 

Jaadi, Oak. 

Teak  tree,  .  .  .  Bno. 
Sagwan,  .  .  .  HiND. 
Shalduna  .  of  Jubbulfub. 


Teku,  Teku  chettu, 
Peddateku,  .    .    . 


Tkl. 


»> 


The  places  of  growth  and  the  character  of  the 
timber  of  this  tree  are  noticed  under  Teak.  The 
teak  tree  is  of  rapid  growth,  and  the  trunk  grows 
erect,  to  a  vast  height,  with  copious  spreading 
branches.  In  25  yean  the  teak  attains  the  size 
of  two  feet  diameter,  and  is  considered  service- 
able timber,  but  it  requires  80  years  to  arrive  at 
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TEE. 


TEEBAT'H. 


maturity.    A  forest  patch  of  teak,  when  in  full 
bloojn,  has  mudi  the  appearance  of  a  field  of  ripe 
com  when  viewed  from  a  distance,  with  a  few 
spots  of  green  interspersed;  by  this  appearance 
the  native  hiji  people  cuscover  the  trees  of  teak,  and 
at  one  season  cut  around  their  roots  to  prevent 
the  sap  from   ascending  the  next  year.     The 
persons  who  work  the  forests  of  teak  on  the  sides 
of  the  hills  are  thus  able  at  a  distance  to  dis- 
tinguish the  trees  from  the  others.    Mr.  GonoUy, 
about  the  year  1848,  commenced  planting  teak 
seeds  in  Medabar,  and  since  then  aaditionid  land 
has  been  occupied  by  teak  plantations.    As  the 
best  method  of  rearing  young  trees,  take  a  layer 
of  fresh  stable  manure,  three  inches  to  be  first 
strewed  over  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  then  four 
inches  of  decaying  leaf -mould,  then  one  inch  of 
wood-ashes,  and  over  this  about  six  inches  of  a 
light  sandy  soil.    The  fine  silt  fi*om  the  bed  of  a 
tank  is  the  best.    The  seeds  of  some  trees,  like 
the  tamarind  and  nim,  sprout  most  readily  when 
put  in  very  thickly  in  handf  uls  at  two  inches  from 
the  surface.    Some  trees  come  up  in  three  or  four 
days,  others  in  ten  or  twelve,  while  a  few  appear 
to  have  a  particular  month  for  coming  up,  and 
they  remain  in  the  ground  without  germinating 
till  a  particular  season.    This  has  been  remarked 
with  the  Adansonia  and  teak.    It  may  occur  with 
oth&t  trees.    A  good  mode  of  rearing  the  teak 
tree  is  to  steep  Uie  nuts  in  water  for  36  hours, 
then  BOW  them  in  holes  four  inches  apart  and  half 
an  inch  under  the  surface,  covering  the  beds  with 
straw  so  as  to  prevent  evaporation,  and  gently 
watering  them  every- evening.    The  seeds  sprout 
in  from  four  to  eight  weeks.    Teak  does  not 
frequently  spring  up  under  shade.      The  pre- 
.valence  .of. other  trees,  therefore,  over  teak  is  a 
great  hindrance  to  the  growing  up  of  seedlings 
in  sufficient  quantity  to<  replace  those  trees  that 
have  been  renioved.    Young  teak  is  not  injured 
by  elephants.    It  belongs  to  a  family  of  plants, 
VerbenaoesB,  that  ^ords  no  fodder  for  animals ; 
.and  Dr.  Falconer  sal^fied  himself,  in  passing  re- 
peatedly through  forests  infested  with  wild  ele- 
phantsi  that  they  do  not  cause  the  slightest  injury 
to  young  teak. 
Tectona  Hamiltonia,    Wall.,  Ta-hat,  Ta-nap, 

BURM. 

This  species  of  teak  grows  on  the  banks  of  the 
Irawadi,  at  Segaen,  Prome,  Ava^  and  at  the  foot  of 
Taong-Dong,  and,  from  native  descriptions,  Dr. 
•Mason  imagines  it  isfotmd  in  the  province  of  Yay. 
It  flowers  in  March ;  its  wood  is  inferior  to  that  of 
T.  grandis.  —  Drs,  Roxburgh^  Wight^  Falconer, 
Moion,  M'iClelly  CHbton^  Cleghom,  Sfewart,  and 
Brandis;  Mr.  Rohde;  Mr.  Earl ;  Mr.  (yRiiey. 

TEE.  BuHM.  Properly  h'tee,  the  umbrella 
which  crowns  the  top  of  a  Burman  praw  or  pagoda, 
without  which  it  is  not  considered  to  be  sanctified. 
In  restoaing  thAt  of  the  Shooay-dagon  at  Ran- 
j;oon,  wUcAi  had  been  destroyed  bv  an  earthquake 
m  1769.  the  king  of  Ava  attended  with  an  anny 
of  60,000  men.— Cofe.  Mypi.  Hind,  p^  897. 

TEEA,  a  Bomean  weight,  the  sixth  part  of 
the  mace :  about  6^  grains. — Smmondt?  Diet. 

TEE6A.  Hnm.  8and  ridges  in  the  desert  of 
India. 

TBBJA  or  Zeearat.  HmB.  In  MnhammadaniiBm, 
a  visttinff  of  the  grave ;  also  visiting  the  Slam  or 
standards. 

TEB-KA-LOUNG  or  Thii-ka-dat-gfaee.   Burm. 


A  timber  tree  of  maxhmim:  girth  3  cnbito;  maaur 
mum  length  22^  feet.  Abux»lant  -at  Hergui  and 
Tavoy.  When  seasoned,  it  floats  in  water.  It  is 
a  dnrable,.  tough  wood,  used  for  bedsteAda,  baose- 
building,  and  helves  or  hammer  handler — Captain 
Dance. 

TEELUK,  Tika,  or  Akshata.  HfND.  A  ms^ 
placed  by  Hindus  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead, 
if  a  grain  or  twx>  of  rice  befixed  on  it,  it  betokens 
that  the  person  has  performed  las  deTo4ioii& 
TcJak-Matti,  Hind.,  a  taej  slate  in  OntUck, 
also  IrcHn  Neilgherry  in  Orissa,  used  by  Hlndns 
for  making  the  sect  marks  on  their  bodies. 

TEEN.  Tam.  Obsolete.  Grief ,  sorrow,  distoesB, 
same  as  old  English.    Spencer  sings — 

*  Of  QwVu  high  praiae,  and  of  hiB  iweet  love's  teen.' 

TEEN.  HiHO.  Literally  earth,  dust,  or  day. 
Adam,  according  to  Muhammadan  belief,  was 
created  from  it 

TEEN-CHAOU.    Chin.    The  Chinese  empire. 

Teeh-chuh,  the  Chinese  name  for  India  at  the 
time  of  Christ 

Teen-choo-keaou,  Chin.,  the  religion  of  the 
lord  of  heaven,  the  term  used  in  China  to  desig- 
nate the  Roman  Cathc^c  religion. 

Teen-diu-sze,  a  famous  Buddhist  monaateiy 
at  Hankow  in  China. 

Teen-how,  literally  queen  of  heaven,  the  god- 
dess of  the  sea,  called  also  Ma-tsoo-po.  Every 
ship  is  furnished  with  this  idoL 

Teen-sin,  China  lunch,  literally  supporting  the 
heart.    See  Tien. 

TEEN-TSING-FOO  or  Tien-tsing,  a  Chinese 
city  of  great  trade,,  particularly  in  salt,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Eu-ho  or  Yun-fiang-ho  with  the 
rei-ho. 

TEEN  YARI.  Hind.  A  name  of  the  Shiah 
sect  of  Muhammadans,  applied  to  them  by  the 
Sunni  Muhammadans,  because  the  Sbiah  zejeefc 
the  khalif  Abubakr  as  the  first  sneoesBor  el 
Mahomed,  and  claim  the  rule  to  have  fsSen  lo 
All. 

TEER,  properly  Tevan,  islanders,  also  written 
Tiyar,  a  race  in  Travancore,  certainly  iBmigiants 
tem  Ceylon.  They  occupy  also  Mal^Mr,  and 
are  engaged  in  cultivation.  Their  wom^i  have 
forms  of  great  symmetry,  with  a  clear  light-brown 
complexion,  uniform  and  brilliant  The  chaste 
women  of  their  class  wear  no  ooverii^  on  the 
upper  parts  of  their  bodies.  Their  name  is  also 
wntten  lynver  or  Juver ;  they  are  the  toddy- 
drawers  of  Malabar,  are  a  servila  class  wix>  fcdlow 
the  rule  of  descent  a  matrioe,  and  are  pofyaadRNiSL 
On  the  Malabar  coast  they  form  «  cpreat  part  of 
the  people;  they  are. «  fair,  good-lookiDg  nee, 
and  untu  recently  were  treated  as  ont-caalsB,  and 
compelled  to  move  from  the  road  when  a  Nsir  ap- 
proached. The  Teer,  educated  in  the  Govenunent 
schools,  obtsin  service,  are  acquiring  land,  and 
are  very  well  to  do. .  They  are  fairer  and  more 
reflnod  looking  than  the  Nair.  Both  the  IfaldiveB 
and  Ceylon  are  named  as  their  origiDal  ouuniry. 
— Caldwell    See  Kummaler. 

TEERAT'H.  Hind.  A^  holy  place  of  pil- 
grimage  visited  bv  Hindiv  or.  Jsins.  Awwnpt 
the  most  celebrated  are  the  Ganges  aifianhrar; 
the  town  of  Benares,  Mount  Abu,  Bandsntwir  in 
the  Dekhan,  Triputtvin  theC«nialk,0«ijeffanm, 
and  Ranusseram.  At  Mon&t  Abaafibiq)  of  -five 
of  the  twenty-four  Jain  popiiifii  are  man .  par- 
ticulwly  rsverenoed,  and  difllnictmly  oaDed  the 
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TEBREE. 


TEH-FUNG^SHAH. 


Fanek-Teetat'li  ;^BithubdeYa  is  the  first ;  Sant- 
nath,  the  sixteenth ;  Nenmath,  the  twenty-second ; 
Parswanath/  the  twentj-third ;  and  Mahavira, 
the  tventj-foorth.  Each  has  his  sacred  mount 
or  place  of  pilgrimage  (teerat'h),  and  each  is 
recognised  by  hu  symbol  or  cognisance,  m.  the 
buU,  Uaok  antelope,  conch  diell,  hooded  serpent, 
and  tiger ;  and  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  find  one 
of  these  symbols  upon  the  plinth  to  ascertain  the 
partioalar  pontiff  to  which  it  belongs. — Rajcutthan^ 
u.  p.  724. 

TEEREE,  a  small  territory  near  Mussoori  and 
Dehra  Doon.  Families  of  slaves  lead  to  this  day 
a  grovelling  existence,  all  around  Barabau^ 
Kamonlie,  fiariaghad,  and  Danarghad,  in  the 
Teeree  raja's  territories.  These  unfortunates  are 
of  various  Hindu  castes,  mostly  low,  and  have 
been  slaves  from  generation  to  generation.  The 
men  and  .women  labour  in  open  fields  and  in  the 
house  alike,  and,  exo^t  in  very  rare  instances, 
absolutely  devoid  of  wl  clothing.  Their  hovels 
afford  no  adequate  shelter  from  the  keen  winds 
and  biting  frosts  of  a  Himalayan  winter.  They 
obtain  a  bare  sufficiency  of  the  coarsest  fare. 
All  deare  to  escape  into  British  territory,  and 
whde  villages  in  the  Doon  of  Dehra  are  com- 
posed of  fugitives  fortunate  enough  to  cross  the 
Tvatershed  that  divides  Teeree  from  Mussoori. 
There  would  be  a  universal  exodus  of  slaves,  but 
for  the  vigilance  of  their  taskmasters,  who  often 
capture  runaways.  These  hapless  bondmen  behold 
the  sale  of  their  sons  and  daughters  to  buyers 
from  a  fax  country,  and  their  moanings  and  regrets 
betray  the  internal  agony  that  wrings  their 
bosoms. 

TEEB-QHAB,  in  Bengal,  a  temporary  structure 


mosques  and  other  public  l^uildings,  with  a 
handsome  aqueduct,  much  of  its  ancient  regal 
splendour  has  departed.  It  still,  however,  pos- 
sesses an  academy  where  the  youth  of  Yemen 
and  Tehama  receive  a  liberal  education,  according 
to  modem  Arabian  ideas,  and  is  besides  one  of 
the  chief  meeting-places  where  the  merchants  of 
Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Persia  assemble. 

TEH-CHAU.  AU  the  Banner  garrisons  of  China, 
save  those  of  Fu-chu,  Oanton,  liang-chau, 
Ninghia,  Ghwang*liang,  Tai-yuen,  Teh-chau,  and 
the  nine  inner  garrisons  of  the  metropolitan 
cordon,  send  up  a  small  number  of  officers  and 
men  to  Pekin  to  be  ^ere  taught  their  duties 
in  the  hunting  suite  of  the  emperor,  should  he 
repair  to  the  preserves  of  Muh-lan,  at  Jeh-ho 
(Zhehol).  These  are  in  the  keeping  of  a  tsung- 
kwin  (8a),  two  yih-ching  (4a),  eight  fong-yu  (5a), 
and  eight  hiauki  kiau  or  subalterns,  all  under  the 
orders  of  the  tutung  of  Jeh-ho. 

TEHERAN  is  known  from  repeated  obser- 
vations to  be  8600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  is  in  lai  85°  87'  N.,  and  long.  50''  52'  £.  The 
plain  on  which  it  stands  consists  of  the  debris  of 
limestone  and  trap-rocks.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  deep  ditch,  towers,  and  a  mud  wall,  embracing 
a  circuit  of  eight  thousand  yards,  with  four  gates ; 
that  to  the  south  leading  to  Isfahan,  that  to  the 
north-west  to  Tabreei ;  the  other  two  look  towards 
the  hills  in  the  corresponding  directions.  Outside 
the  walls  there  are  suburbs  of  considerable  extent, 
several  large  caravansaries,  and  manj  enclosed 
gardens.  Inside,  the  principal  object  is  the  Ark, 
or  Royal  Palace,  which  occupies  a  large  space  of 
ground  adjoining  the  northern  wall,  and  is  com- 
pletely cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  town  by  its 


for  lodging  a  Hindu  girl  on  the  nrst  occurrence  ,  own  circle  of  bulwarks.    At  all  its  issues  sentinels 
of  the  menses.      It  may  be  outside  the  house,  <  keep  guard,  and  at  night  no  one  can  traverse  the 
or  in  a  comer  of  a  room,  enclosed  on  all  sides  |  streets  which  skirt  it  without  the  paasword. 
by  split  bunbooB,  about  a  yard  long,  fastened  by  i      Teheran  is  a  mud-built  city  of  100,000  inhabit- 
thread.    This  prevails  throughout  India.  '  ants*    It  was  made  the  capital  by  the  founder 

TEESE  OIL  of  Calcutta  is  the  boiled  linseed  |  of  the  Kajar  dynasty  in  1788.    It  stands  on  a  vast 


oil. 

TEESTA,  a  tributary  to  the  Brahmaputra.  It 
rises  m  about  lat.  27''  59'  N.,  and  long.  88''  50'  E., 
and  runs  S.S.E.  into  the  Brahmaputra  after  a 
course  of  838  miles.  It  receives  the  Laohoong, 
23  miljBs;  Rungbo,  22  nules;  Ranjit,  28  miles. 


plain.  Looking  to  the  west  and  south,  only  the 
faint  outline  of  distant  hills  are  visible.  Lookhig 
northwards,  the  Elburz  mountains  are  seen  rising 
from  advanced  spurs  some  three  or  four  miles  off, 
their  loftiest  peak,  Demavend,  its  base  hidden  by 
intermediate  ranges,  and  distant  about  50  miles. 


It  is  navigable  for  craft  of  6  or  7  tons  as  far  up  ,  towers  high  over  all,  20,000  feet  and  more,  into 


as  Puharpur,  15  miles  beyond  the  divergence  of 
the  Attree. 

TEETH  of  animals,  and  teeth  and  tusks  of 
elephants,  form  articles  of  commerce.  The 
grinders  or  teeth  proper  are  used  for  knife- 
handles  and  other  purposes.  The  teeth  of  many 
carnivorous  animals  are  used  for  necklaces  and 
ornaments.  Sjioddng  out  of  the  front  teeth  is 
a  Negro  custom,  and  a  custom  of  Australia. 
Teedi  are  filed  to  a  point  in  Brasil,  and  in  Western 
Africa  by  the  Otanclo,Apono,  Tshogo,  and  Ashango 
tnheiB^-^Simmonds*  Diet 

TEELAMA,  a  political  division  of  Yemen,  in 
Arabia,  extending  alons  the  whole  sea-coast  of 
that  province  wuhed  by  the  Red  Sea,  with  a 
varying  breadth  of  from  twenty  to  eight  miles. 
TduMna  is  nowa  part  of  the  Tunish  empire ;  its 
principal  cities  are  Hodaida,  Lohea,  Mokha,  and 
Jeam  on  the  sea-coast^  with  Zebid  and  Bait-el- 
Fakfli  in  the  interior.    Zebid  town  lies  near  one 


the  sky. 

The  Elburz  mountains  at  this  part  have  an 
older  and  more  romantic  celebrity  attached  to 
them  than  the  gloomy  fame  they  derive  from 
Hasan  Sahib  and  his  sanguinary  followers.  The 
ancient  Hyrcania,  a  country  of  warriors  who  are 
reported  to  have  carried  a  charmed  life,  lying 
immediately  north  of  these  hills,  their  passes 
became  the  scenes  of  more  than  mortal  combats 
between  the  simply  brave  heroes  of  Persia  and 
these  magician  cnieftains.  They  are  also  noted 
for  having  been  the  place  of  refuge  of  the  illus- 
trious prince  Zal. 

In  summer  the  thermometer  ranges  in  the 
shade  between  95^  by  day  and  86^  in  the  night, 
and  the  people  then  live  in  the  cellars,  and  sle^ 
on  the  hoiise-topSf  while  the  court  retures  to  the 
shah^s  summer  pidace  on  the  slope  of  Elbnrs,  ot 
to  the  tents  under  which  the  dMcendantol  the 
Turkomans  loves  still  to  dwell— PorferV  Travels^ 


of  the  most  beautiful  and  well-irrigated  valleys    L  P;d09 :  QuarUrlu  Review,  No.  269. 

in  the  country.     Though  still  possessing  many       TEH-P'UNG-SHAH.      Choi.     A    substance 
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brought  from  Ho'-hien  in  Kwang-si,  used  along 
with  borax  as  a  vulnerary. — Smith. 

TEHR,  the  Himalayan  wild  goat,  HemitragUB 
JemlaicuB,  Jerdon,  pronounced  Tare,  also  Tahir. 
It  is  the  Jharal  of  Nepal.  H.  hjlocrius  is  the 
Neilgherry  wild  goat,  the  ibex  of  Neilgherry 
sportsmen.  Capra  ibex  is  of  Europe;  C. 
C^ucasica,  the  Cfaucasian  ibex ;  C.  walie  and  G. 
Nubiana  are  of  N.  Africa. 

TEIMENI,  a  tribe  of  the  Aimak  who  dwell  in 
the  Jolga-i-Herat,  from  Kerrukh  to  Sabzwar; 
the  few  who  have  extended  to  Farrah  being  styled 
by  the  Afghans,  Parsivan.  Each  member  of  the 
Char  Aimak  knows  no  greater  enemy  than  the 
Afghan,  and  all  attempts  to  form  Afghan  colonies 
amongst  them  have  failed.  The  Teimeni  are  of 
a  wild,  warlike  nature,  though  agricultural. 

TEINOSTACHYUM  ATTENUATUM.  Munro. 
A  hardy  bamboo  of  Ceylon,  growing  on  the 
mountains  at  elevations  of  4000  to  6000  feet. 
It  attains  a  height  of  25  feet  T.  Wightii, 
Munroy  is  a  common  plant  on  the  western  moun- 
tains of  the  Peninsula  up  to  8000  to  4000  feet.— 
Baron  F,  Von  Mueller ;  Beddome, 

TEJA-CARNA,  son  of  Icshwaku,  last  king  of 
the  Suryapala  dynasty. — As,  Res.  ix.  pp.  154,  183. 

TEJBAJL.  HiKD.  The  seeds  and  capsules  of 
the  Xanthoxylon  hostile ;  they  are  employed  by 
the  natives  of  Northern  India  as  a  remedy  for 
the  tootJiache,  and  also  for  intoxicating  fish. 
They  have  a  warm,  spicy,  pepper-like  pungency, 
a  property  which  is  participated  in  by  the  bark 
and  other  parts  of  the  tree.  The  term  is,  how- 
ever, applied  to  the  capsules  and  seeds  of  several 
species  of  Xanthoxylon  and  to  other  drugs. — 
Faulkner ;  Ben.  Phar, 

TEJPAT,  aromatic  leaves  of  Ginnamomnm 
albiflorum  or  of  0.  tamala,  also  called  in  Hindi 
Tamalapatra.  Teipata  is  also  applied  to  leaves 
of  laurus  or  C.  Malabathrum,  the  folia  Mala- 
bathri  of  the  ancients,  and  in  Bengal  it  is  given 
to  the  leaves  of  G.  nitidum,  Nees.  Their  odour 
resembles  that  of  cloves :  the  flavour  is  aromatic 
and  hot.  Tejpat-ka-Phul,  Hind.,  cassia  buds. — 
Simmonds*  Diet. ;  Ben.  Phar.    See  Malabathrum. 

TEJUREH  or  Tajurra,  the  seaport  of  the 
Danakeli,  is  governed  by  the  chief  of  the  Dana- 
keli  tribe,  who  assumes  the  title  of  sultan.  It 
is  on  the  E.  coast  of  Africa,  and  contains  about 
100  huts,  with  about  500  inhabitants. 

TEL.  HiKD.  Any  oil.  Tel-i-gandhak,  petro- 
leum. Tel-Multani,  oil  scented  with  orange 
flowers.  Tel-Siya,  lit.  black  or  coarse  oil,  rape- 
seed  oil.    Earwa  tel,  oil  of  azadirachta  seed. 

TELA.  Hind.  A  blight  on  sugar-cane,  like 
a  dark  powder. 

TELAGA.  Tel.  A  species  of  Gardenia,  of 
the  Crodavery  forests  and  Dekhan;  has  a  very 
hard  wood,  would  be  very  good  for  turning. — 
Captain  Beddome* 

TELAGA-BODAS,  the  Guevo  Upas  or  Valley 
of  Poison,  at  the  side  of  the  volcano  Papanda- 
yang  in  Java,  is  500  feet  below  the  run  of  the 
old  crater,  which  is  now  the  Telaga-bodas  or 
White  Lake.  It  is  a  small  bare  place  with  many 
crevices,  from  which  carbonic  acid  is  poured, 
and  many  dead  animals^-dogs,  cats,  squirrels, 
rhinoceros,  tigers,  birds,  and  snakes — are  seen  in 
it. — Bikmorey  _p,  53. 

TELEGRAPH  PLANT  of  India,  Desmodinm 
gyrans,  remarkable  for  the  spontaneous  jerking 
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of  the  lateral  leaflets,  which  are  alternately  Taiaed 
and  depressed. 

TELEGRAPHS.    At  the  close  of  the  yew*  1880 
there  were  in  the  United  States  170,103  miles  of 
line,  and  during  that  year  33,155,991  messages 
were  sent.    The  miles  of  wire  were  about  800,000. 
This  does  not  include  the  lines  used  exdnsively 
for  railroad  business.    The  other  countries  having 
the  greatest  length  of  lines  are  as   follow: — 
Russia,  56,170  miles ;  Germany,  41,431 ;  France, 
36,970  ;    Austro  -  Hungary,    30,403  ;    Australia, 
26,842;   Great  Britain,   23,156;   Britiah  India, 
20,631 ;  Turkey,  17,085 ;  and  Italy,  15,864.    On 
the  17th  May  1854   the  first   message    passed 
between  Calcutta  and  Bombay.  Telegraphic  wim 
were  successfully  laid  between  Suez  and  Aden 
on  the  28th  May  1859.    The  Red  Sea  Telegraph 
was  opened  on  the  1st  October  1859.    The  tele- 
graph system  in  Japan,  which  dates  from  1871, 
comprised    at   the    begioning   of    1882,    8929 
miles  of  line,  with  9345  miles  of  wire.     The 
Japanese  language  having  no  regular  alphabet, 
it  became  necessary  for  telegraphic  purpoaes  to 
form  a  combination  of  Morse  characters  to  repre- 
sent the  sounds  of  the  syllabary  known  as  the 
Katakana.    This  was  effected  by  using  the  letters 
of  the  international  code,  supplemented  by  others 
formed  of  five  dots  and  dashes  (figures  excepted), 
to  produce  a  total  of  47  signs. 

TELL  Hind.  In  India,  a  term  applied  to 
oilmen  shopkeepers,  who  make  and  sell  oils, — a 
humble  avocation.  Kahan  raja  Kishn,  kahan 
Ganga  teli,  Behold  the  distance  between  raja 
Kishn  and  Ganga  the  oilman.  They  were  over 
three  millions  in  1881.  They  occupy  a  respectable 
position  among  the  lower  castes;  nevertheless, 
the  higher  castes  will  not  permit  them  to  touch 
their  food.  Most  of  them  manufacture  oil  as 
well  as  sell  it.  In  Benares  they  have  a  considerable 
number  of  subdivisions,  which  for  the  most  part 
do  not  intermarry  or  eat  together. — Skerriug, 

TELINGA,  the  name  of  a  people  and  their 
language  dwelling  in  the  Peninsula.  The  term 
is  supposed  by  some  to  be  derived  from  the 
Sanskrit  words  Tri-lingam,  the  country  of  the 
three  lingams.  The  country  is  koown  as  Telin- 
gana,  and  extends  from  Pulicat  on  the  north  of 
Madias,  as  far  to  the  north  as  Ganjam,  and 
westwards  to  Triputty,  Bellary,  Kumool,  Beder, 
and  Ghanda,  throughout  the  regions  where 
Telugu  is  spoken ;  by  Europeans  the  Teling  are 
styled  Gentoo.    See  Telugu. 

TELINGA  POTATO.  Eno.  Amorphophallns 
campanulatus,  esteemed  a  very  wholesome  food. 
The  large  dark-coloured  flowers  have  a  very 
curious  appearance. — M.  E.  J.  R. 

TELmi,  Indian  blistering  fly,  ^lecies  of 
Meloe  or  Mylabris  cichorei.  The  wing-oovers 
are  marked  with  large  spots  of  light -brown 
alternating  with  deep-blue.  Another  bliateriag 
fly  is  smaS,  steel-blue,  Cantharis  violaoea. — Betu 
Phar. 

TELL.  Arab.  A  mound,  generally  mins  of 
some  ancient  city,  as  the  moond  or  tamulus  of 
Kala  Jerablus,  tiie  ancient  Carchemiah,  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  rising  in  places  100 
feet  above  the  Euphrates.  At  Babylon,  the 
Mujalibah,  the  Amran,  and  Jomgnma  movnds 
mark  the  sites  of  the  palaces  and  temples  of  the 
mother  city  of  Western  Asia  civilisation.  At 
Nineveh,  the  Koyunjik  and  Nabbi  Ynmis  numnds 


TELLICHERRI. 
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mark  tbe  Bites  of  the  palaces  of  Assyria's  kings ; 
and  at  Kala  Sbergat  or  Assin,  at  Nimrud  or 
Kalah,  in  N.  Syria,  cities  of  the  Hittites,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Lower  Euphrates,  those  of  the 
cities  of  the  CbaldsBans. 

Tell-el-Yahndi,  the  mound  of  the  Jews,  is  20 
miles  from  Cairo,  on  the  site  of  Matarieh  or 
Heliopolis,  the  biblical  On.  It  has  long  been 
regarded  as  enclosing  the  site  of  the  temple  built 
by  Onias,  the  Jewish  high  priest,  who  led  the 
colony  oif  his  countrymen  from  Jerusalem  to 
Egypt,  when  the  holy  city  and  its  temple  were 
desecrated  by  king  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (b.c. 
168).  The  description  of  this  temple  given  by 
Josephus  is  that  it  was  built  on  the  site  of  a 
deserted  shrine  dedicated  to  the  Egyptian  goddess 
Basht,  statues  of  which  divinity  luid  accordingly 
been  found  at  Tell-eUYahudi,  and  that  it  was 
finally  closed  by  Paulinus,  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  Excavations  were .  made  in  the 
mound  in  1870,  when  it  was  found  that  it  covered 
the  site  of  a  walled  enclosure,  about  half  a  mile 
long  and  a  quarter  broad,  the  best  preserved 
portions  of  the  walls  being  15  .feet  thick,  built 
in  three  thicknesses,  much  as  the  walls  of  the 
tomb  of  Osiris  at  Abydos.  In  the  enclosure 
were  found  a  subterranean  passage  descending 
under  a  part  of  the  mound  still  unexplored, 
several  broken  statues,  and  a  square  chamber, 
enclosed  by  walls  of  well-cut  limestone  blocks, 
and  paved  with  finely-polished  alabaster  slabs. 
In  this  chamber  were  four  detached  pedestals, 
two  of  which  are  in  the  Boulak  Museum.  The 
walls  have  been  burned  into  lime  [by  the  Arabs. 
The  chief  objects  of  interest  were  the  decorations 
of  the  chamber,  which  were  of  tiles,  of  a  type 
hitherto  unknown  before  mediseval  times.  Many 
of  these  tiles  were  brought  to  the  British  Museum. 
The  ornamental  tiles  are  of  various  kinds ;  all  have 
patterns  upon  them;  but  some  are  simply  in 
relief,  and  glazed  with  the  ordinary  bluish-green 
glaze  so  well  known  in  the  little  Egyptian 
sepulchral  statuettes;  others  are  inlaid  with 
mosaics,  others  with  brilliant  enamels.  No  such 
work  is  known  to  have  been  used  either  by  the 
Egyptians  or  Assyrians  in  decorating  their  walls, 
althoDgh  painted  bricks  were  common  enough, 
and  mosaic  and  enamelled  work  were  commonly 
used  by  both  nations  in  small  objects  of  personal 
ornament  In  Persia,  inlaid  enamelled  tiles  have 
been  used  for  many  centuries ;  but  no  antique 
specimens  are  known.  The  greater  part  of  the 
tiles  from  Tell-el-Yahudi  are  purely  Egyptian  in 
design,  and  many  of  them  bear  a  title  of  Kameses 
III. ;  but  some  others  (always  of  a  circular  form 
and  without  hieroglyphics)  are  distinguished  from 
the  rest  by  having  stamped  upon  l^em,  on  the 
reverse  side,  the  Greek  letters  A  and  E. 

TELLICHERRI  or  Tallacheri,  a  seaport  town 
in  Malabar  district,  Madras,  lat  11''  44'  53"  N., 
and  long.  75°  81'  88"  E.;  pop.  (1871),  20,479, 
including  12,608  Hindus  and  7080  Muhammadaus. 
It  is  412  miles  from  Madras,  and  91  miles  S.E. 
of  Cannanore.  Its  harbour  has  a  natural  break- 
water fonned  by  a  reef  of  rocks  472  yards  long, 
and  a  second  parallel  reef  at  a  distance  of  614 
yards.  Inside  there  is  sufBcient  depth  of  water 
for  a  ship  of  600  or  700  tons.  The  people  are 
Mqplah  l^ihammadMis,  Tiyar,  Nair,  ana  Mukwa. 

TELMESSUS  SERRATUS,  a  rare  crab  of  the 
Gulf  of  Peh-chi-li. — Adams, 


TELUGU  is  the  language  of  Telingana,  'and 
the  17,000,358  people  speaking  it  are  partly 
subject  to  the  British  power,  and  partly  to  tlie 
Hyderabad  State.  The  boundary  line  of  tliis 
language  may  be  roughly  drawn  from  immediately 
north  of  Madras,  where  it  meets  the  Tamil,  by 
Kirkambari  and  Guddapah  to  Bellary,  where  it 
meets  the  Ganarese,  skirting  which  it  runs  to 
the  west  of  Beder  to  Dangapura  and  Murkunda ; 
then,  turning  north  and  eastward  and  having 
Grondwana  as  its  northern  boundary,  it  rejoins 
the  line  near  Yizagapatam,  and  at  Ghicacole  it 
begins  to  meet  Uriya.  Tbe  most  westerly  spot 
at  which  it  is  spoken  is  the  small  town  of  Mur- 
kunda, about  30  miles  west  of  Beder,  and  it 
reaches  this  by  a  wavy  line  running  westerly 
from  Sedashepet  (Satyassi)  on  through  Sungnam 
and  Beder  and  Dungapura  to  Murghpotta  or 
Murkunda ;  the  villages  in  the  whole  of  the  line 
from  Sedashepet  to  Murkunda,  speak  Telugn, 
Ganarese,  and  Mabrati,  and  are  called  Si  b'basha 
basti,  three  -  tongue  towns.  In  ancient  times, 
Telugu  seems  to  have  been  spoken  as  far  north 
as  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges.  This  appears  both 
from  the  geographical  limits  which  the  Greeks 
have  assigned  to  tbe  territory  of  the  Andhra 
race,  or  Northern  Telugu  people,  and  from  many 
of  the  names  and  places  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
up  to  that  delta  being  found  to  be  Telugu.  Even 
now  the  Teling  are  tolerably  pure  iSong  the 
southern  boundary  of  Bustar,  but  Gond  tribes 
are  dwelling  amongst  them.  Telugu  is  also 
called  Telegu,  Telinga,  and  Telunga,  and  its 
meaning  is  doubtful.  It  is  the  Aiidhra  of 
Sanskrit  writers,  a  name  mentioned  by  the  Greek 
geographers  as  that  of  a  nation  dwelling  on  or 
near  the  Ganges.  It  is  the  same  language  which, 
until  lately,  Europeans  termed  the  Gentoo,  from 
a  Portuguese  woid  signifying  heathen  or  gentile. 
In  respect  to  antiquity  of  culture  and  glossarial 
copiousness,  it  ranks  next  to  the  Tamil  in  the 
list  of  Dravidian  idioms,  but  it  surpasses  all  of 
them  in  euphonic  sweetness.    See  Telinga.  . 

The  Telugu  people  are  a  taller  and  a  fairer 
race  than  the  Tamilar,  many  of  the  more  northern 
of  them  being  equal  in  stature  to  the  Aryan 
Hindu  of  tbe  north.  They  are  more  Brahmanical 
than  the  Tamilian  races,  and  are  as  bold  and 
energetic  as  the  latter,  though  less  restless. 

The  Telugu  people  are  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  Dravidian  race,  although  the  Tamil 
surpass  them  in  restlessness  and  enterprise,  and 
in  that  self-reliance  which  supports  tbem  in  their 
emigrations.  Including  the  Kaik  or  Naidu 
(Nayaka),  Reddi,  and  other  Telugu  tribes  settled 
in  the  Tamil  country,  who  are  chiefly  tbe  descend- 
ants of  those  soldiers  of  fortune  by  whom  the 
Pandiya  and  Chola  kingdoms  were  subverted, 
and  who  number  not  less  than  a  million  of  souls, 
and  including  also  the  Telugu  settlers  in  Mysore, 
and  the  Telugu  inhabitants  of  the  Nizam^s  terri- 
tory and  other  native  states,  tbe  people  who 
speak  the  Telugu  language  are  ascertained 
(1881)  to  amount  to  seventeen  millions.  Tamil 
and  Telugu  roots  are  in  the  great  majority  the 
same,  but  peculiarities  in  Inflection  and  dialectic 
changes  have  so  modified  the  modem  tongues, 
that  they  differ  from  each  other  as  much  as 
Portuguese  from  Spanish,  Irish  from  YFelsh, 
Hebrew  from  Aramaic,  and  Hindi  from  Bengali. 

The  Teling  race  are  good  farmers,  carefully 
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fetoring  the  ndufall  in  artificial  ponds  or  lakes. 
They  hare  been  good  infantry  soldiers,  but  are 
not  horsemen ; 'tbey-  repeateiUy  drove  back  the 
Qolconda  and  Beder  armies.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  force  witb  "virhioh  Jjord  Olive 
fought  the  battle  of  Plassey  was  composed  of 
Telmgs,  and,  until  late  years,  perhaps  even  now, 
Teling  was  the  term  given  in  Northern  India  to 
the  irregular  foot  soldiers  employed  there.  Those 
engaged  in  civil  life  push  their  way  fearlessly 
amongst  the  other  nations  on  their  south  and 
west ;  many  of  them  are  seafaring  men,  under- 
taking long  voyages,  and  a  portion  of  them  in 
former  ages  conquered  and  held. large  islands 
in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  .where,  under  the 
term  Kling,  from  the  Kalingapatam  rulers,  the 
peoples  of  India  are  still  known.  The  Telings  are 
partly  Aryan,  partly  a  non- Aryan  people,  but 
most  of  them  follow  outwardly  the  Brahmanioal 
teachings,  though  adhering  to  many  unorthodox 
rites ;  they  are  sober  and  staid,  little  impression- 
able, and  not  easily  excited.  A  body  of  them, 
known  as  Reddi,  a  very  enei^tic,  enterprising 
race,  have  held  large  municipal  rights  for  cen- 
turies. An  extensive  colomzation  of  Southern 
India,  by  the  Teling  race,  took  place  under  the 
Bijanagar  dynasty,  and  they  still  exist  there  as 
distinct  communities.  The  Reddi  migrated  from 
their  original  seats  near  Rajamimdry  over  the 
whole  of  Southern  India,  and  even  into  the 
Maharashtra  country,  where  they  are  met  with  as 
far  north-west  as  Foona,  and  are  considered  the 
most  thriving  ryots.  The  Reddi  are  large  men, 
good  cultivators.  Many  of  those  in  the  Cuddapah 
coUectorate  were,  till  a.i>.  1865,  addicted  to 
dacoity.  In  their  marriages,  in  the  south  of 
India,  a  young  woman  of  16  or  20  maybe  married 
to  a  boy  5  or  6  years  old,  but  she  lives  with  some 
other  adult  male,  perhaps  a  maternal  uncle  or 
cousin,  or  it  may  be  with  the  boy-husband's 
father,  i.e.  her  father-in-law,  though  she  is  not 
allowed  to  form  connection  with  the  father's 
other -relatives.  The  offspring  of  these  arrange- 
ments are  fathered  on  the  boy -husband.  When 
he  grows  up,  the  wife  has  become  old  or  past 
chUd-bearing,  and  he  adopts  the  same  course. 

The  Telugu  country  is  nearly  twice  larger 
than  the  Tamil,  but  is  less  thickly  populated. 
Considerable  colonies  of  Telugu  people  have  been 
formed  in  the  Tamil  country,  who  retain  their 
own  language.  The  Telugu  country,  as  a  border- 
land, has  been  subject  to  the  devastation  and 
rapacious  oppression  of  conquerors  from  a  dis- 
tance, who  yet  would  not  so  far  settle  among  its 
people  as  to  blend  and  have  common  interests 
with  them,  or  establish  well-ordered  governments 
amone  them.  The  whole  face  of  the  country — 
dotted  with  hill  forts,  destitute  of  irrigation, 
with  (till  lately)  large  tracts  of  waste  land,  bare 
of  gardens — ^bears  testimony  to  this.  The  fewness 
of  flouriflidng  towns  and  of  large  temples ;  the 
presence,  in  all  the  larger  villages,  of  petty  forts, 
and  in  most  of  the  smaller  villages  of  round 
towers  eommanding  the  doors  of  all  the  houses, 
from  which  to  fire  upon  gang  robbers ;  the  style 
in  which  the  best  houses  are  built,  everything 
being  saorifioed  to  strength  and  security, — all 
have  the  same  significanoe.  The  abject  servility 
towards  courts  and  outcherries  is  shown  by  the 
term  devaravaru,  (}od,  with  the  honorific  plural, 
aiH^ied  to  a  superior,  while  the  genius  of  the 
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language  forbids  the  use  of  anything  bat  the 
singular  for  the  deity.     The  common  word  in 
use  for  saving  or  taking  care  of  an3rtbiiig,  as 
money,  is  dspettee,  hida  Only  i^ter  the  Dinraung 
Act,  consequent  on  the  1857  mutiny,  the  peo|de 
of  all  classes  got  out  of  Uie  hbbii  of  cturying 
arms  with  them.    Except  along  the  coaai,  hiurdly 
any  Europeans  penetrated  into  the  Telugu  ooontiy 
earlier  than  the  be^ning  of  the  19th  oeotuy, 
and  only  since  its  imddle  l^ve  the  efforts  even  of 
Christian  missionaries  extended  beyond  the  iimita 
of  the  town  where  they  established  themselvea. 
The  Telugu  people  compared  with  the  Tamil  are 
physically  a  larger,  handsomer,  and  more  lohoBt 
race,   partaking  much  of   the  Aryan  ^emeDt. 
The  tiUl  forms,  drooping  (yet  broad)  ahonldeiEi, 
and  regular  Cneassian  features  of  the  fiayat  a^ 
Reddi  races  in  particular,  are  jn   aferaog  and 
favourable  contrast  to  the  general  maike  of  the 
Tamil  people.     They  are  of  a  free,  indepeaodent 
spirit, — ^not  so  tractable  or  plastic  as  the  TuhI 
people.      Under  the  robbery  and  oppression  of 
former  rulers,  they  emigrated,  or  in  tkeir  torn 
became  robbers  ;  slavery  is  unknown  among  them. 
Thouffh  they  are  very  jealous  for  caste  as  far  as 
they  do  observe  it,  and  will  make  great  sacijfiecs 
for  it,  nothing  like  the  extreme  homage  paid  by 
the  southern  out-castes  to  the  superior  eaotes  is 
either  demanded  or  yielded  in  the  Telugu  ooimtay. 
Not  like  the  Tamil  people,  only  teU  the  Teling  a 
thing,  and  they'll  do  it  quietly ;  say  a  word  to  a 
Tamil,  and  the  Tamilar  answer  you.    Servility  is 
confined  to  ih.e  Brahmans  and  Mnhammadans  of 
courts  and  outcherries, — ^regions  where  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  the  former  rulers  used  to  be  felt 
The  Rayat  has  a  firm,  stolid  attibade,  and  a  free, 
steady  store.    The  people  avail  themselveB  with 
avidity  of  their  rights  as  soon  as  th^  become 
aware  of  them.    'The  abuses  that  prevailed  under 
the  supposed  sanction  of  Govenwient  were  oomt- 
less,  but  wherever  it  became  known  that  any  one  of 
them  was  unlawful,  it  soon  passed  away.    T^uen 
people,  with  all  their  ignorance,  axe  ever  ready 
to  petition  and  appeal  km.  to  fight  for  their  lights 
to  the  last.    Thev  are  very  faithful  and  ■abmis- 
sive  to  lawful  authority.     Sircar  is  a  magic  irad 
with  them ;  and  it  is  hard  to  say  what  extent  of 
wrong  they  will  not  endure,  if  they  beBeve  it 
sanctioned  by  Government.    Whether  it  is  that 
the  hard  rule  of  their  former  masten  taught 
them  submission,  or  whether  the  instniels  of  a 
people  emerging  on  the  whole   under   a  kind 
Government  from  a  state  of  desperate  oppsesnon 
and  anarchy  to  one  of  prosperity  axe  nnniassiHj 
peaceable,  or  whether,  again,  die  neamem  of  the 
Nimm*s  dominions  to  aO  parte  of  ttke  Britmh- 
Telugu  country  teaches  them  to  appreciato  tlwir 
present  masters, — ^resistance  to  official  power  is 
never  in  any  case  dreamed  of.    They  wiu  evade, 
cheat,  run  away,  appeal, — anything  but  leaialw 
You  never  hear  of  a  riot  among  the  Telbga 
people,  though  they  are  spirited  enough.    The 
Tamil  sepoy  may  perhaps  be  the  more  smart  and 
active ;  but  for  good  behaviour,  soKd  etmiiinnm 
in  the  ranks,  and  discipline,  the  Mnga  msn 
carries  the  palm. 

The  Telugu  people  not  only  are  a  oonqsMriag 
race,  but  in  tunes  ci  oppretflon  and  IhmiMv  when 
other  Hindus  remain  to  die  in  otowdi,.are  vmd  to 
emipate,  and  wherever  they  go  thevattatn  respect- 
abihty  among  the  classes  to  which  the^bdioBg.    A 
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iaige  pfoportnm  of  Telugn  BiahmaiiB,  merohantt 
and  baKarmen  in  Madras,  hold  rerj  fair  poaitionB 
ia  their  reapeotive  lanks.  A  good  sprinkling 
of  Reddi  ia  to  be  found  as  far  soath  as  Tinne- 
Telly.  The  nmneront  body  called  in  the  Tamil 
oonntry  Badagar  or  Yadavar,  nortli-men,  are 
Telttgu^  and  bekmg  to  the  kapa  or  rayat,  or 
agriealtiiral  daae.  *  All  the  bearers  and  Waddaru 
in  the  south  are  of  Tdugu  oridn.  The  flow  of 
emigration  gradually  ceased  wnh  the  returning 
prosperity  of  the  coimtry,  and  the  rapid  improve- 
ment of  the  Telugu  people  under  what  little 
European  influence  the^  hare  enjoyed,  is  a  hat 
index  to  their  capabihties.  Their  towns  are 
beginning  to  be-  something  worthy  of  the  name. 
Money  and  the  ma^s  of  it  are  rapidly  on  the 
increase.  In  the  Bajamundry  Strict  and  other 
parts,  the  people  have  thrown  themselves  into 
the  indigo  and  cotton  trade ;  and  by  traffic,  under 
immense  disadvantages,  they  make  the  western 
as  well  as  the  eastern  coast  their  own. — Rev,  Dr, 
Caldwell 

TEMBILL  Sdsqh.  A  variety  of  cocoanut  in 
Ceylon,  called  king  ooooanut,  of  a  bright  orange 
colour,  and  somewhat  oval  shaped. — Simmonds' 
Diet 

TEMBOW,  or  black-heart  wood,  grows  in  the 
Malabar  forests  to  about  18  inches  in  diameter, 
and  from  25  to  85  feet  in  height.  It  is  a  us^l 
wood  for  general  purposes  in  house-building,  for 
native  vessels,  and  implements  of  agridultore. — 
JEdyej  M,  and  C. 

TEMMINCK,  C.  J.,  author  of  CJoup  d'CEil 
general  sur  les  Possessions  Neerlandaises  dans 
rinde  Arohipelagique,  Leide  1846. 

TE^iPLE,  from  the  Latin  templnm,  is  the 
term  by  whidi  Europeans  designate  the  places  of 
.worship  of  the  Hindus,  the  Buddhists,  the  Jains, 
the  Japanese,  and  the  Chinese.  That  of  the  Hindu 
is  known  also  as  the  pagoda,  a  word  the  source  of 
vhich  has  not  been  tra^ ;  but  the  Burmese  call 
it  prau,  the  Siamese  wat,  tiie  Tamil  people  call  it 
koil,  the  Telugu  people  call  it  gudi;  by  the 
Persian  Muhammadans  it  is  styled  a  But-Kada 
(But-Khana)or  idol-house,  and  thelndian  Muham- 
madans call  it  dewal,  from  Deo,  god,  and  Alaya, 
a  habitation.    The  better  known  temples  of  the 
Hindus  in  the  south  of  India  are  those  of  Dwarka, 
Dewal  or  Somnath,  Jejuri,  Pandarpur,  Triputty, 
Brirangam,  Madura,  TanjorC)  Gonjeveram,  Ram- 
nad,  and  Jaganath.    Gonjeveram  is  remarkable 
lor   possessing  both   a   tiaiva    and    Vaishnava 
ahrine.    Ordinarily,  the  Hindu  temples  of  the 
south  of  India  consist  of  the  garban-graham  or 
•brine  in  which  the  vigraham  or  idol  is  kept.    It 
is  a  square  pedestal  with  one  or  more  cupolas, 
and,  where  the  cupolas  are  repeated,  each  is  sup- 
ported, one  above  another,  byiwo  bearers  (dhan) 
at  each  of  the  four  comers.    There  is  a  walled  en- 
closure, at  each  comer  of  which,  if  a  Saiva  temple, 
is  a  flgnre  of  Siva's  vaban,  the  bull  Nandi ;  and  if  a 
Yaiaimava  temple,  is  a  figure  of  Garuda,  the  eagle 
vaban  of  Vishnu.    In  front  is  the  portico  or  arched 
oolomnaded  vestibule.    In  all  the  temples  in  S. 
India—- such   as   Gonjeveram,    Srirangam,  and 
othen — ^the  pilgrims  are  at  liberty  to  go  in  and 
see  the  idol  inside,  without  paying  anytmng  to  the 
temple  authorities.    But  at  Iriputty  each  pilgrim 
who  wishes  to  have  a  look  at  the  idol  must  pay 
one  mpeo  for  each  visit,— one  sQver  nq>ee,  and 
not  soEteen  annas,    Gopper  coins  are  no  legal 


tender  in  the  temple.  Again,  the  stone  idol  here 
is  dressed  four  times  a  day  in  different  ways ;  and 
if  pilgrims  desire  to  see  this  they  shoald  pay  one 
rupee  for  each  visit.  Again,  if  pilgrims  wish  to 
bum  camphor  before  the  idol,  they  will  have  to 
pay  a  rupee  once  more.  In  Rajputana  the  most 
celebrated  temples  are  the  Ek-Linga  of  Siva  in 
Mewar ;  of  Krishna  at  Nat'h-dwara ; '  and  the 
temples  at  Komulmer,  Nadole,  Mundore,  Ajmir, 
Tamba-nagari,  Kuraira,  Barolli,  Ganga-bbeva, 
Dhumnar,  J'halra  Patun,  Morakuro,  Ghitore,  and 
Nagara. 

In  Kashmir,  the  whole  of  the  building  of  Jytesh- 
wara  or  Sankarachari  temple  is  of  stone,  which  is 
laid  throughout  in  horizontal  courses,  no  cement 
appearing  to  have  been  employed.  This  hori- 
zontal treatment  is  peculiar  to  most  Hindu 
buildings  in  India,  and  is  adhered  to  in  all  the 
ancient  examples  of  Kashmir.  The  style  of  the 
Jyteshwara  temple  reproduces  itself  in  all  the 
Hindu  Kaehmirian  buildings.  The  high-pitched 
pyramidal  roof,  the  one,  two,  or  more  gaUes  or 
pediments,  the  endosiiig  wall,  and  the  character 
of  the  base  mouldings,  are  features  common  to  all. 

In  Bengal,  the  pediments  and  gables  are  slightly 
carved,  and  much  more  numeroas;  but  alike  in 
Kashmir  and  Bengal,'  the  primary  form  was  the 
square  block  surmounted  by  a  pyramidal  roof. 
The  mode  of  elaborating  the  phm  remamed  the 
same  in  both  countries,  and  consisted  in  thd 
addition  of  one  or  more  projections  to  each  of  the 
original  four  sides  of  the  square. 

The  various  orders  of  Hindu  sacred  architecture 
are  distinguished  by  the  form  of  the  sikra, 
which  is  the  portion  springing  from  and  sur- 
mounting the  perpendicular  walls  of  the  body  of 
the  temple.  Tne  sikra  of  those  of  Siva  is  invari* 
ably  pyramidal,  and  its  sides  vary  with  the  base, 
whether  square  or  oblong.  The  apex  is  crowned 
with  an  ornamental  flgnre,  as  a  spninx,  an  urn,  a 
bull,  or  a  lion,  which  is  called  the  kallas.  When 
the  sikra  is  but  the  frustrum  of  a  pyramid,  it  is 
often  snrmotmted  by  a  row  of  lions,  as  at  Bijoli. 
In  the  mindra  or  cella  is  the  statue  of  the  god ; 
the  munduf,  in  architectural  nomenclature,  is  the 
pronaos ;  the  portico  is  the  mandap  or  antarala. 

In  Raiputana,  all  temples  dedicated  to  Bal-Siva, 
the  viviner  or  sun-god,  race  the  east.  The  portico 
projects  beyond  the  munduf ;  occasionflJly  pila- 
sters are  placed  on  either  side  of  the  entrance  to 
the  muodnf,  serving  as  a  support  to  the  internal 
tomn  or  triumphal  arch.  T)ie  Ek-Linga  temple 
of  Rajputana  is  of  white  marble,  and  of  ample 
dimensions.  Under  an  open -vaulted  tempe, 
supported  by  columns  and  fronting  the  four-* 
faced  divinity,  is  the  brazen  bull  Nandi,  of  the 
natural  size :  it  is  cast,  and  of  excellent  propor- 
tions. Within  the  quadrangle  are  mmiature 
shrines,  containing  some  of  the  minor  deities. 
Siva  is  represented  with  three  eyes,  hence  his 
title  of  Trinitra  and  Tri-lochun,  the  Tri-ophthalmic 
Jupiter  of  the  Greeks.  From  the  Are  of  the 
central  eye,  according  to  Hindu  belief,  is  to  pro- 
ceed Pralaya  or  the  final  deetraction  of  the 
universe.  This  eye,  ^aced  verticidly,  resembling 
the  flame  of  a  taper,  is  a  distinguishing  mark  on 
the  foreheads  of  his  votaries.  But  the  ordinary 
marks  on  the  foreheads  of  the  Saiva  sect  are  a 
round  spot  about  tiie  root  of  the  nose,  or  a 
crescent  on  the  forehead.  The  priests  of  Ek-Linga 
are  termed  Gosain  or  Goswami,  which  signify 
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control  over  the  seuseSf  and  the  high  priesta  are 
celibates.  The  idol  emblem  of  Siva  is  often  called 
Bawa  Adam  or  father  Adam.  The  grand  temple 
of  Barolli  in  RajpuUna  is  dedicated  to  Siva, 
whoBe  emblems  are  everywhere  visible.  It  stands 
in  an  area  about  250  yards  square,  enclosed  by  a 
wall  built  of  unshaped  stones  without  cement. 
Beyond  this  wall  are  groves  of  majestic  trees, 
with  many  smaller  shrines  and  sacred  fountains. 
Just  before  entering  the  area  is  a  pillar  erect  in 
the  earth,  with  a  hooded  snake  sculptured  around 
it.  The  body  of  the  edifice,  in  which  is  the 
sanctum  of  the  god,  and  over  which  rises  its 
pyramidal  sikra,  is  a  square  of  only  21  feet ;  but 
the  addition  of  the  domed  vestibule  (muuduf) 
and  portico  makes  it  44  by  21.  The  whole  is 
covered  with  mythological  sculpture,  without  as 
well  as  within,  emblematic  oi  the  great  god 
(Midiadeo)  Siva,  who  is  the  giver  as  well  as  the 
destroyer  of  life.  In  a  niche  outside,  to  the 
south,  he  is  armed  against  the  Dytea  (Titans), 
the  roond-mala  or  skull-chaplet  reaching  to  his 
knees,  and  in  seven  of  his  arms  are  offensive 
weapons.  His  cap  is  the  frustrum  of  a  cone, 
composed  of  snakes  interlaced,  with  a  fillet  of 
skulls ;  the  cupra  is  in  his  hand,  and  the  victims 
are  scattered  around.  On  his  right  is  one  of  the 
maids  of  slaughter  (Jogini)  drunk  with  blood,  the 
cup  still  at  her  lip,  and  her  countenance  expressive 
of  vacuity ;  while  below,  on  the  left,  is  a  female 
personification  of  death,  mere  skin  and  bone,  a 
sickle  (koorpi)  in  her  right  hand,  and  its  knob  a 
deatii's  head,  which  completes  this  group  of  the 
attributes  of  destruction. 

To  the  west  is  Mahadeo  (Siva)  under  another 
form, — a  beautiful  and  animated  statue,  the 
expression  mild,  as  when  he  went  forth  to  entice 
the  mountain  nymph  Mera  to  his  embrace.  His 
tiara  is  a  blaze  of  nnely-executed  ornaments,  and 
his  snake- wreath,  which  hangs  round  him  as  a 
garland,  has  a  clasp  of  two  heads  of  Sehesnag 
(the  serpent  king),  while  Nandi  below  is  listening 
with  placidity  to  the  sound  of  the  dumroo.  His 
cupra  and  kharg,  or  skull-cap  and  sword,  which  be 
is  in  the  attitude  of  using,  are  the  only  accompani- 
ments denoting  the  god  of  blood. 

In  the  northern  compartment  is  a  picture  dis- 
gustingly faithful  of  deaui  and  its  attributes,  known 
to  the  people  as  Bhookha  Mata,  or  the  personi- 
fication of  famine,  lank  and  bare,  her  necklace, 
like  her  lord's,  of  skulls.  Close  by  are  two 
mortals  in  the  last  stage  of  existence,  so  correctly 
represented  as  to  excite  an  unpleasant  surprise. 
The  outline  is  anatomically  correct  The  mouth 
lA  half  open  and  distorted ;  and  although  the  eye  is 
closed  in  death,  an  expression  of  mental  anguish 
seems  still  to  linger  upon  the  features.  A  beast 
of  prey  is  appros^ing  the  dead  body ;  while,  by 
way  of  contrast,  a  mtJe  figure,  in  all  the  vigour  of 
youth  and  health,  lies  prostrate  at  her  feet 

Dhumnar,  famed  for  its  Buddhist  caves,  has 
also  been  at  one  time  a  seat  of  the  Yaishnava 
sect,  and  at  another  a  seat  of  the  Saiva  religion- 
ists. There  is  a  gallery  100  yards  in  leng^, 
terminating  in  a  quadnmgular  court,  measuring 
100  feet  by  70,  and  about  35  feet  in  height, 
hollowed  out  of  tiie  cellular  iron -clay  rock,'  in  the 
centre  of  whidi  is  the  temple  of  the  four-armed 
divinity,  Chatur-bhuja  or  Vishnu,  the  ground  plan 
of  the  temple  being  the  usual  mindra  and  munduf 
and  portico.    Vishnu,  who  is  here  adored  as  the 


four-armed,  is  placed  upon  an  altar  clad  in  robes 
of  his  favourite  colour  (pandu  or  yellow  ochre), 
whence  one  of  his  titles,  Pandurang.  The  prin- 
cipal shrine  is  surrounded  by  the  inferior  divinities 
in  the  following  order:— First  on  entering  are 
the  Polea  or  porters,  Ganesa  is  upon  the  right, 
close  to  whom  is  Saraswati,  whose  throne  is  on 
the  tongue,  and  on  the  left  are  the  twin  sons  of 
Kali,  the  Bhairn,  distingaished  as  Kala,  black,  aod 
Gora,  fair ;  a  little  in  advance  of  these  is  a  ahrine 
containing  ^re  of  the  ten  Mahabedia  or  minister- 
ing agents  of  Kali,  each  known  by  his  symbol  or 
vahan,  as  the  bull,  elephant,  buffalo,  and  peacock. 
The  Mahabedia  are  the  evil  genii,  invoked  m  *•  jup,* 
or  incantations  against  an  enemy,  and  phylacteries 
containing  formulas  addressed  to  them  are  bound 
round  the  arms  of  warriors  in  battle.  At  the  back 
of  the  chief  temple  are  three  shrines ;  the  ceotial 
one  contains  a  statue  of  Vishnu  as  Narayana 
upon  his  hydra  couch,  with  Lakshmi  at  his  feet. 
Two  Dyta  or  evil  spirits  appear  in  conflict  close  to 
her,  and  a  second  figure  represents  her  in  a 
running  posture,  looking  back  in  great  alarm  at 
the  combatants.  Smaller  figures  sbont  Narayana 
represent  the  heavenly  choristers  administ^ing 
to  his  repose,  playing  on  various  instruments,  the 
murali  or  fiute,  the  vina  or  lyre,  the  muyoora  or 
t«bor,  and  the  mudhung  and  thai  or  cymbals,  at 
the  sound  of  which  a  serpent  appears  rearing  his 
crest  with  delight  From  the  south  side  the  eve 
has  an  unlimited  range  over  the  plains  beyond  the 
Ghambal,  even  to  Mundisore  and  Bondwarra. 
Descending  some  rude  steps  from  that  place  of 
view,  there  opens  a  cavern,  the  roof  of  which  is 
supported  by  one  of  those  singularly  &bi^>ed 
columns  named  after  the  sacred  mounts  of  the 
Jains.  Here  everything  on  one  side  is  Buddhist 
or  Jaina,  on  the  other  idl  is  Saivite  or  Vaiafanava. 
At  the  entrance  to  an  adjoining  cave  are  various 
colossal  fieures,  standing  oi  sitting,  characteristic 
of  the  Buddhists  or  Jains.  There  are  representa- 
tions of  the  deified  pontiffs  of  the  Jains,  and  a 
group  of  fire  are  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
twenty-four,  and  distinctively  called  the  Panch- 
Teeratli,  viz.  Rishubdeva,  the  first ;  Suntnath,  the 
sixteenth ;  Nemnath,  the  twenty-second ;  Par- 
swanath,  the  twenty-third ;  and  Mahavira,  the 
twenty-fourth.  Eadi  has  his  sacred  mount  or 
place  of  pilgrimage  (teerat^h),  and  each  is  recog- 
nised by  hS  symbol,  viz.  the  bull,  black  antdope, 
conch  shell,  hooded  serpent,  and  tiger ;  and  it  is 
quite  sufficient  to  find  one  of  these  symbols  upon 
tne  plinth  to  ascertain  the  particular  pontiff  to 
which  it  belongs.  At  the  farther  end  of  the  cave 
known  as  Bhim^s  Basar  is  a  dagoba  supporting 
the  roof.  Two  columns,  called  Sumeru,  nmport 
the  roof,  and  as  Smneru  mount  is  sacred  to 
Adinath,  the  first  pontiff,  it  is  likely  that  he  was 
here  worshipped.  There  is  an  extensive  piazza, 
supported  by  rows  of  massive  square  columns,  all 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  evidently  a  dhainn- 
sala  for  pilgrims,  and  on  the  exterior  are  numeRma 
square  cells,  the  apartments  of  the  Srawak  or 
Jain  laity.  There  are  also  many  Pauaid-sala  or 
halls  of  the  Yati,  or  initiated  disciples,  who  stand 
in  the  same  upright  meditative  posture  as  the 
pontiffs. 

Jain  architecture  is  as  distinct  in  ofaaneter 
from  the  Brahmanlcal  as  their  religion.  There  m 
generally  a  chasteness  and  simiuicity  in  their 
temples,  affording  a  wide  contrast  to  the  ela^ 
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bOrately  scnlptored  shrines  of  the  Saiva  and  other 
polytheist  sects  of  India.  The  design  of  the  Jain 
temple  at  Eomulmer  is  tni]  j  classic,  and  consists 
only  of  the  sanctuary,  which  has  a  vaulted  dome 
and  colonnaded  portico  all  round.  A  temple  at 
Hallybede,  about  60  miles  N.W.  of  Seringapatam, 
in  Mysore,  is  almost  identical  with  that  at 
Komulroer.  But  Colonel  Tod  found  that  Saiva 
sectarians  had  introduced  into  the  Jain  temple  of 
Komulmer  a  massive  monolithic  emblem  in  black 
marble  of  the  Hindu  Jivi-pitri.  At  Kuraira  is  a 
temnle  of  some  celebrity,  dedicated  to  the  twenty- 
third  of  the  Jain  apostles,  Parswanath.  There 
are  inscriptions  recording  its  foundation  in  S.  11, 
and  several  from  1300  to  1850.  The  temple  is 
imposing,  and  though  evidently  erected  in  the 
decline  of  the  arts,  may  be  considered  a  good 
specimen  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  consists 
of  two  domes,  supported  by  numerous  massive 
colunms  of  a  species  of  porphyry  of  close  texture, 
excessively  hard,  and  taking  a  fine  polish.  The 
capitals  of  the  columns  are  filled  witn  figures  of 
the  Jain  pontics.  The  domes  are  of  nearly  equal 
diameters,  about  80  feet  each,  and  about  40  in 
height ;  under  the  further  one  is  the  sanctum  of 
Parswa.  There  is  a  splendid  colonnaded  vestibule 
at  the  entrance,  richly  sculptured,  which  gives  a 
very  grand  appearance  to  the  whole  edifice,  but  it 
stands  in  the  midst  of  desolation.  In  the  Tinne- 
velly  district  is  a  rock  temple,  Kalugumalei, 
covered  with  Jain  figures  and  inscriptions.  These 
inscriptions  have  ^en  pronounced  the  oldest 
specimens  of  the  Tamil  language  hitherto  dis- 
covered. The  Tamil  character  of  the  inscription 
is  different  from  the  Tamil  character  of  to-day, 
but  the  germ  of  the  present  character  is  con- 
tained in  it.  In  a  field  close  to  Nagalapuram, 
in  Ottapedaram  taluk,  is  a  colossal  Jain  image. 
There  is  a  small  Jain  image  in  the  village 
of  Kolatur,  and  it  is  worshipped  by  the  natives, 
who  apparently  do  not  know  what  it  is.  There 
is  another  in  the  ancient  village  of  Eolkhei, 
near  to  Sawyerpuram.  Many  cinerary  urns  in 
cromlechs,  notably  in  Courtallum.  There  are 
many  iron  implements  and  exquisite  pottery  in 
them.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  Jain  image  at 
Nagalapuram  abounds  with  these  vans.  The  old 
Jain  temple,  Kalugumalei,  is  dedicated  to  the  god 
Subramanya,  Siva's  youngest  son.  According  to 
the  oldest  legends,  Subramanya  is  the  god  of  war, 
and  that  the  Jains  in  the  south  were  cruell  v  exter- 
minated by  the  Saivites  is  a  matter  of  history. 
Each  inscription  designates  the  image  above  it  a 
Tirru  Meni,  the  iisual  term  for  a  Jain  saint. 
Some  of  the  Jain  temples  around  Mount  Abu  are 
grand,  and  large  sums  have  been  expended  on 
•them. 

In  Southern  India  the  great  religious  institu- 
tions are  Srisailam  in  Cuddapah,  Gonjeveram, 
Chellambram,  Srirangam,  etc.  There  are  also 
many  others  of  great  architectural  merit,  very 
worthy  of  being  depicted  and  preserved  for  the 
beauty  of  their  sculpture  aud  elegance  of  their 
design,  such  as  the  stone  mantapam  in  the 
fort  at  Yellore,  since  used  as  an  arsenal  and 
cutcherry ;  the  temples  at  Tanjore,  Gangondaram, 
and  Tribhuwanam,  the  ruins  of  Bijanagar,  the 
pagodas  at  Leepichi  in  Bellary,  and  of  ^^patry 
in  Cuddapah,  with  manv  others  equally  wortny  of 
admiration  in  secluded  and  desert  places,  little 
known  beyond  their  immediate  neighbourhood. 


Nearly  all  the  finest  buildings  of  early  times  have 
been  constructed  of  stone,  while  the  edifices  of 
modem  times,  that  is  since  about  the  fourteenth 
century,  comprising  some  of  the  most  stupendous 
piles  at  present  to  be  met  with,  are  of  brick. 

At  Satara,  a  Hindu  temple  erected  to  Vishnu 
by  Anand  Rao  Bhikaji,  Basti,  cost  Es.  2,16,250, 
and  he  built  a  Wada  at  Wai  in  a.d.  1789  at  a  cost 
of  Rs.  1,02,000. 

The  mandap  or  antarala  is  the  entrance-hall  of 
a  Hindu  temple.  In  front  of  a  Hindu  temple  is 
the  dipmal,  usually  a  monolith  pillar,  on  which 
lamps  are  suspended. 

A  Buddhist  temple  has  the  gala  or  neck  of  the 
dagoba,  the  garbha  (womb),  the  shrine,  the  dome, 
the  h'tee,  the  finial,  and  umbrella  on  a  Burmese 
dagoba.  In  China,  at  the  entrance  of  Buddhist 
temples  there  are  generally  placed  colossal  figures 
or  pictures  of  four  great  beings,  possessing  dif- 
ferent attributes.  They  are  the  polia  or  warders 
of  the  place.  The  Confucian  temples  have 
by  rights  no  images  in  them,  the  monumental 
tablet  being  the  object  of  worship  among  the 
disciples  of  Confucius,  and  before  which  they 
burn  incense  and  pray.  In  all  other  temples  thd 
idols  are  multitudinous,  not  only  oi  Buddha  him- 
self in  his  three  attitudes,  contemplation,  exhorta- 
tion, and  repose,  but  of  many  other  deities,  such 
as  the  god  of  war,  the  god  of  agriculture,  the 
queen  of  heaven^  and  numberless  others. — Frere^ 
Antipodes,  p.  229;  Tod's  Rajasthan;  Cole.  lU. 
Build.  Kashm. 

TEMPLE,  Sib  RICHARD,  Baronet,  G.C.S.I., 
CLE.,  D.C.L.,  a  Bengal  civil  servant,  author  of 
India  in  1880,  Men  aud  Events  of  my  Time  in 
India  (1882).  Whether  as  regards  the  varied 
offices  held  by  him,  or  the  great  extent  of  the 
countries  in  which  he  served  or  which  he  visited, 
he  was  never  surpassed  by  any  servant  of  the 
British  Indian  Government  Amongst  other 
offices,  he  was  Secretary  to  tiie  Governor  of  the 
Pan  jab;  he  was  Foreign  Secretary  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  Finance  Minister  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Central 
Provinces,  Resident  at  Hyderabad,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Bengal.  He  was  Governor  of  Bombay, 
fi^m  which  he  retired  after  a  service  of  38  years. 
He  was  bom  at  Nash-Eempsey  in  Worcestershire, 
8th  March  1826.  He  was  educated  at  Rugby  and 
Haileybury,  and  entered  the  Indian  Service  8th 
January  1847,  and  his  career  was  marked  by  a 
continuous  series  of  successes.  His  minutes  and 
reports  are  models  of  clear,  precise^  and  yet 
picturesque  official  writing.  It  was  he  who 
digested  and  compiled  the  Pan  jab  Report  on  the 
Mutiny,  also  the  ranjab  Civil  Code,  the  Report  on 
the  Trans-Indus  Frontier  Tribes ;  and  perhaps  few 
know  that  when  the  publishers  of  the  Calcutta 
Review  hesitated  about  continuing  it,  he  secured 
its  reappearance  by  guaranteeing  them  from  all 
loss. 

TENASSERIM,  or  Tha-neng-tha-ri,  a  tract  of 
mountainous  country  between  lat.  11°  and  17°  N., 
lying  along  the  £.  coast  of  iJie  Bay  of  Bengal,  and 
between  it  and  a  hifi^  chain  of  hills  about  40 
miles  inland.  It  is  British  territory,  a  division 
of  the  province  of  British  Burma,  comprising  the 
seven  districts  of  Amherst,  Tavoy,  Mergui,  Moul- 
mem,  Shwe-gying,  Tounghoo,  and  the  Sulwin  Hill 
tracts.  Area,  46,780  square  miles;  population 
(1881),  826,741  persons.    These  districts  formed 
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the  tract  sontk  of  Fega  which  British  India'  oon- 
queced  from  fioima  in  1826,  and  were  for  many 
yean  generally  known  under  their  official  name 
of  the  Tenaaaerim  ProTincea.  The  moontaina,  40 
miles  inland,  are  about  500  miles  in  length,  and  in 
parte  exceed  80  milea  in  breadth,  and  in  places 
5000  feet  high.  The  small  town  of  Tenasaerim,  in 
lat.  12''  6'  N.,  and  long.  99''  E.,  ia  built  on  the 
Great  Tenasserim  river.  A  chain  of  islands,  called 
the  Meigoi  Archipelago,  runs  along  the  coast  15 
or  20  miles  distant  from  iU 

Coal  occurs  in  several  parts  of  Tenasserim  on 
the  Great  and  Little  Tenasserim  rivers.  At  Mer- 
gni  the  beds  are  very  extensive,  from  9  to  18  feet 
thick,  and  about  16  feet  from  the  surface.  The 
principd  mine  is  abont  90  miles  up  the  Great 
Tenasserim  river.  It  was  at  one  time  worked  by 
Government,  but  from  want  of  management  did 
not  prove  remunerative,  and  was  abandoned, 
l^e  Mergni  coal  was  regarded  by  the  coal  oommit- 
tee  as  true  mineial  coal,  but  of  inferior  quality. 
A  siimlar  coal  is  found  on.  the  banks  of  Tenasserim 
north  of  the  latitude  of  Tavoy. 

The  principal  metaUic  ores  are  tin,  antimony, 
iron,  g<Md,  and  galena,  those  of  tin  being  widely 
diffused,  and  are  worked. 

Tlie  races  and  tribes  occupying  Tenasserim  ai^e 
Bonnese,  Karen,  Lawa,  Selon  or  Selnng,  Shan, 
Siamese,  Tavoyer  of  Arakaaese  descent,  and 
Talaing  or  Hon. 

TENDAt  Tel.  A  lever  for  raising  water,  the 
Pakota  of  Europeans  in  the  Tamil  country. 

TENDUKHMtA,  a  small  town  in  the  Nar- 
sinhpur  district  of  the  Central  Provinces,  in  lat. 
23''  10'  N.,  and  lon^.  78°  58'  £.  Population 
(1872),  8034.  It  has  iron  mines,  which  are  leased 
by  the  Narbada  (Nerbadda)  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany.— Imp.  Gaz, 

TENGAH.  Malay.  A  variety  of  the  Rhizo- 
phora  mangrove.  It  is  exported  to  China,  where 
It  is  used  for  tanning  leather  and  fishing-nets,  and 
is  used  locally  as  a  dye,  a  decoction  of  it  pro- 
ducing a  deep -black  colour  when  the  doth  or 
substance  has  previously  been  dyed  blue.  It  iB 
plentiful  in  the  mangrove  forests  on  the  coast  and 
river-banks  of  the  F^vinoe  WeUesiey. 

TENGALAI,  lit  the  southern  branch,  a  sect 
among  the  Southern  Yaishnava,  distinct  from  the 
Vadagalai  or  northern  branch. 

The  Tengala  follow  the  precepts  of  one  Manavala 
Manumi  or  Bamyaja  Matri,  and  the  Yadagala 
claim  Yedanta^ari  or  Vedanta  Desica  as  their 
authority.  Both  of  these  saints  were  pupils  of  the 
same  master,  Ramanuja-chari,  and  neither  sect 
roeaks  disrespectfully  of  the  apostle  of  the  other. 
Both  sects  worship  Vishnu,  and  use  the  same 
rites,  with  some  minor  differences. 

The  Tengala  and  Yadagala,  if  of  the  same-easte, 
may  eat  together  and  intermarry ;  but  amon^  no 
other  sects  are  there  such  frequent  and  bitter 
quarrels.  Tencalei  means  Southern  Veda,  and 
Vadacalel  Northern,  and  in  aU  probaUlity  the 
existing  disputes  have  reference  to  the  assumption 
of  superionty  ol  ritual  on  the  part  of  some 
northern  Brahmans  settling  in  the  south.  The 
Tengak  are  most  numerous  in  the  southern 
provinces,  and  this  fact  would  seem  to  confirm 
the  view  that  the  quarrel  primarily  arose  from  the 
n^them  people,  the  Yadagala,  attempting  to 
interfeie  with  the  estaUished  practices  of  the 
southern  sect 


The  great  and  really  serious  natter  in  dinotf 
between  the  two  seota  is  in  regaid  to  the  mode  of 
wearing  the  trident  or  caste  mark. .  AILVaishaara 
wear  their  caste  marks  on  the  lorehead  in 
longitudinal  form,  while  the  Saiva  wear  theiia 
horizontally  or  as  round  dots. 

Some  old  Sanskrit  authority  has  laid  down  that 
the  Yaishnava  marks  shall  extend  from  the  aoee 
to  the  hair,  but  no  one  seems  to  Iomw  who  the 
authority  was,  or  in  what  book  the  statement  was 
made. 

This  very  dubious  authoriir  seems  to  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  quarrels  of  the  sects.  The  Vada* 
gala  or  Nortiiem  Yaishnava  say  that  from,  the  nose 
means  any  part  of  the  nose,  and  so  begin  their 
marks  at  the  root  of  the  organ,  between  the  eye* 
brows.  The  Tengala  aigue  that  everything  has 
a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  ending,  so  they 
begin  their  marics  on  the  upper  pari  of  the  nose 
itself,  consideriDg  that  the  organ  is  divisifale  iitto 
three  parts.  The  trident  is  the  same  in  both  aeeti, 
only  that  one  carries  the  mkhUe  line  a  Utile  way 
down  the  nose,  while  the  other  stops  short  st  the 
root  of  the  nose.  Women  of  the  Yaishaavm  aeets 
do  not  wear  the  trident,  but  a  sin^^  stnight 
yellow  line  from  the  hair  to  the  noee.  This 
weighty  matter  is  a  cause  of  constant  dashing 
between  the  sects.  If  an  old  temple  of  Viahnu  is 
found  with  the  trident  carved  upon  it  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Yadagala  seet,  thsjr  dakn  the 
temple  and  endowments  as  bekmgmg  to  their 
party,  and  appeals  are  sometimes  made  to  the 
law  courts  for  the  settlement  of  these  dispoteBL 
AU  Yaishnava  resort  to  all  Yaudmu  teaapks 
without  any  sectarian  differences. 

TENGGER  MOUNTAINS,  a  range  in  Java 
connected  with  Gkmungdasar,  £.  of  Sourabaya, 
where  a  renmant  of  the  people  stfll  follow  the 
Hindu  worship.  These  people  occupy  about  40 
villages,  scattered  along  this  range  of  hiUs  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  what  is  termed  the  sandy  sea. 
The  site  of  their  villagea,  aa  well  as  the  oonstrue- 
tion  of  their  houses,  are  peculiar,  and  differ 
entirely  from  what  is  dse  where  obswved  in  Java. 
They  are  not  shaded  by  trees,  but  built  on  ^musow 
open  terraces,  rising  one  above  the  other,  each 
houae  occupying  a  terrace,  and  being  in  length 
from  80  to  70  and  even  80  feet.  The  door  ia 
invariably  in  one  comer,  at  the  end  of  the  bvild- 
ing,  opposite  to  that  in  whidi  the  firepboe  is 
built  At  the  interment  of  an  inhalmnt  of 
Tengger,  the  corpse  is  lowered  into  the  grave 
with  the  head  placed  towards  the  south  (oontnty 
to  the  direction  observed  by  the  Muhamoiadans), 
and  is  guarded  from  the  immediate  contact  of  the 
earth  by  a  covering  of  bamboos  and  planks. 

This  terrace  practice  seems  to  have  once  pre- 
vailed in  the  Philippines.  The  inbalnlMits  of  the 
Serwatti  Islands  select  the  sunmiitB  of  hiUa  or  the 
brows  of  cliffs  which  rise  abraptiy  from  the  sea, 
as  sites  for  their  habitations.  Tke  ciest  or  extseme 
summit  of  the  hill  is  occupied  by  a  lai^  mrii^ 
tree,  the  Ficus  Indies  of  Romphios,  beneath  which 
the  idols  of  the  village  are  ^icedon  square  plat- 
forms of  loose  stones.  Here  the  eMers  meet  when 
any  important  matter  is  to  be  discussed.  Below 
the  tree  the  sides  of  the  hflls  aie  seaiped  into  a 
Buooession  of  plstfarms  or  tenvees,  on  wliah 
are  erected  their  oblong  bam-lilce  hoaais,  wilh 
wooden  walls  and  patan-leaf  tiiatck  At  LsMi, 
a  nei^booring  island^  where  the  UBe  are  iar 
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ioland,  the  brows  of  the  oliffs  wMbh  orerluuig 
the  sea  are  selected,  and  a  simUar  mode  of 
Bcarping  into  tenaces  is  adopted  when  necessary. 
The  same  sjstem  also  prevaite  at  Baba  snd  Timor 
Lant.  The  Sorwatti  islanders  have  a  more  general 
rBsemblanee  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands  than  to  those  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
They  are  taller  and  fairer  than  the  Mamys  or 
Bngis.  They  wear  a  waist-cloth  made  of  cotton 
orof  the  bark  of  the  WP^  mulberry,  and  allow 
their  long  wavy  hair*  to  float  over  their  shonlders, 
or  tie  it  at  the  back  of  the  head.  Then:  Teasels, 
the  cora-oora,  are  long  and  gracefnl,  with  low 
sides  and  great  breadth  of  beam,  high  stems  and 
stems,  which  rise  like  horns  at  each  extremity  of 
the  vessel,  and  are  ornamented  with  festoons  of 
large  cowrie  shells  and  bunches  of  feathers. 
Major  Hsmilton,  H.M.  2l8t  M.N.L,  who  had 
traYelled  in  Java,  mentions  that  he  found  the 
same  system  of  terracing  amongst  the  Malai 
Arasar  or  hijl  kings  of  &e  Pnlney  Hills  in  the 
extreme  souih  of  India. — RaffM  Java^  i.  p.  329. 

TBNGHE,  a  silver  coin  current  in  Centanl 
Asia.  In  Bokhara  24  make  an  English  poimd, 
but  in  £hiva  40. 

TEKIlfBBR  ISLANDa  The  groups  of  the 
Araf  ora  Sea  consist  of  the  TenimMr,  the  Ei,  and 
the  Ara  groups,  with  others  of  inferior  significance. 
They  are  scattered  over  a  considerable  space,  and 
vary  in  size  from  70  miles  in  length  to  mere  tufts 
of  verdure  floating  in  the  sea,  like  baskets  of  grass 
and  flowers,  erowned  by  tall  clumps  of  palm. 
The  Tenimber  IsUnds  are  inhabited  l^  a  race  half 
savage  in  manner,  whose  villages,  built  on  lime- 
stone hills  near  the  shore,  oomoine,  with  the 
varying  outlines  of  the  surface,  the  fresh  and 
green  aspect  of  the  interior  slopes,  and  the  blue 
water  in  the  channels  between,  to  present  a 
graceful  prospect  to  the  navigator*s  eye. 

TENKAIA.  Tbl.  Oocos  nucifera,  the  nut. 
Several  products  of  this  useful  palm  receive 
distinct  names,  as  Tenkaia  bellam,  sugar  from 
the  pahn  ;  Tenkaia  gurutn,  cabbage  ;>  Tenkaia 
kalu,  palm  wine;  Tenkaia  yennai,  coooanut 
oil  The  cocoanut  palm  is  called  in  Telagu 
by  two  names,  Tenkaia  chettu,  and  Kobbari 
chettu.  Tennam  kittu,  Tam.,  cocoanut  leaves 
used  in  thatching ;  Tenna  maram,  cocoanut  palm ; 
Tennam-kai,  nut;  Tennam-nar,  the  coir  fibre; 
Tennam-kalu,  the  palm  wine;  Tennam  oli,  the 
oadjan  leaf  used  for  writing  on  with  a  style  instead 
of  paper  and  a  pen. 

TENNENT,  SiR  JAMES  EMERSON,  a  Ceylon 
civil  servant,  author  of  Sketches  of  the  Natural 
Histoiy  of  Ceylon ;  also  of  Christianity  in  Ceylon. 

TENREIRO.  Antonio  Tenniro,  in  1520  was 
sent  by  the  Portuguese  Governor  in  India  on  an 
embassy  to  the  Persian  court.  He  went  by  way 
of  Ormus ;  and  his  narrative,  which  was  published 
at  Lisbon  in  1768,  is  one  of  the  earliest  accounts 
we  possess  of  the  trade  through  Persia  at  the  time 
when  it  first  began  to  be  affected  by  the  conv* 
petition  of  the  Cape  route. 

TENTS  are  used  as  dwellings  by  all  the  nomade 
tribes  of  Asia^  and  by  many  of  the  races  settled  in 
towns.  They  are  used  throughout  India  by  all 
travellers  of  any  position,  and  during  war  are 
carried  by  the  armies.  They  are  made  of  cotton 
canvas,  lined  or  unHned.  A  douMe-poled  regula- 
tion tent,  ^  fourdoiln-tbiottghout,  with  four  feet 
verandah,  complete,  with  carpets,  bamboo  chicks. 


purdahs,  gunny  bsgs,  and  ropes,  28  feet  by  16 
feet^  win  cost  Rs.  670,  and  28  feet  by  14  feet  wiU 
cost  Rs.  520. 

A  smgle^poled  regulation  tent,  of  four  cloths 
throughout,  with  four  feet  rerandah,  complete  sa 
above,  16  feet  square,  will  cost  Rs.  450 ;  12  feet 
square  will  cost  Ks.  810. 

HUl  tents  with  four  folds  of  cloth  throughout, 
complete  as  abore,  14  feet  square,  with  two  saiban, 
Rs.  265 ;  10  feet  square,  with  two  saiban,  Rs.  200. 

Swiss  cottage  tents,  double  fly,  with  saiban, 
complete  as  above,  16  feet  square,  Rs.  890 ;  12 
feet  square,  Rs.  800. 

Rowti,  fiye  cloths  to  the  fly,  and  four  to  thekanat, 
complete  as  above,  16  feet  by  14  feet,  Rs.  210 ;  18 
feet  by  12  feet,  Rs.  175. 

Shamianah,  40  feet  square  and  12  poles,  B& 
400 ;  15  feet  square  and  4  poles,  Rs.  90. 

Bechobah  tents,  five  cloths  in  fly,  and  four 
in  kanat,  as  above,  12  feet  square,  Rs.  185 ;  8  feet 
square,  Rs.  90. 

Necessary  tents  and  tents  for  servants,  called 
pal,  as  also  stable  tents,  are  in  use. 

The  pastoral  races  of  Asia,  who  dwell  in  tents, 
make  them  of  black  felt.  Indeed,  the  term 
nomade  designating  these  migratory  nations  is 
from  Namad,  a  felt. 

The  northern  Arab  calls  the  tent  his  house 
(belt).  The  covering  (zhaher-el-beit)  consists 
of  pieces  of  stuff  made  of  black  goats'  hair, 
stitched  together  according  to  the  depth  of  the 
tent.  Some  tents  are  of  goats'  hair  stuff,  white 
and  black.  It  effectually  keeps  off  the  heaviest 
rain.  It  is  supported  by  nme  poles  or  posts 
(amound  or  column),  three  in  the  middle  and  an 
equal  number  on  each  sida  These  several  poles 
have  distinct  names.  The  middle  ones  are 
seven  feet  high ;  the  side  ones  only  five,  which 
obliges  the  person  who  enters  to  stoop  a  little. 
The  tent  is  open  before,  and  closed  on  the  sides 
and  back  part  to  keep  out  the  wind.  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts;  the  men's  apartment 
(mekaad  rabiaa)  and  the  women's  (maharram), 
separated  by  a  white  woollen  carpet  drawn 
across  the  tent,  and  fairtened  to  the  three  middle 
posts.  In  the  men's  apartment  a  carpet  is  some- 
times laid  on  the  ground.  They  recline  upon  the 
camels'  pack-sadcUes,  the  wheat  sacks  and  camel 
bags  being  piled  up  round  the  middle  post  The 
women's  apartment  is  the  receptacle  for  the  cook- 
ing utensus,  the  butter  and  water  skins,  the 
provisions,  and  all  the  lumber  of  the  tent.--^ 
Eobin8on*a  Travels^  ii.  p.  188. 

TEPHROSIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  border 
Fabacese ;  about  thirty  species  are  known  to  occur 
m  the  south  and  east  of  Asia.  Tephrosia  Candida, 
the  fisher's  tephrosia,  contains  the  narcotic  prin- 
ciple of  the  eenus,  and  is  used  in  the  East  Indies 
to  poison  fi^,  as  T.  toxicaria  is  in  the  West  Indies. 
It  18  the  Lehtia  of  Eamaon,  and  is  a  handsome 
white-flowered  shrub  of  the  Sub-Himalayan  laract. 
Eastern  Bengal,  and  Burma.  T.  ax>ollinea  is  a 
native  of  Egypt,  and  yields  a  blue  dye. 

TEPHROSIA  PURP0RBA.    Pers. 


T.  striota,  Cfrah. 
T.  laneesfoliA,  Z/ind, 
Qalega  purpurea,  Linn. 

BuL-nil,  .  .  •  .Bhvo. 
Surpunka,  .  .  .Hind. 
Kohnil,    .    .    ,  Malbat^ 

Bajisa, Panj. 

tThojni,  ■  .    .    .    • 


tf 


O.  oolonila,  Mam, 
G.  Umceaafolia,  Bo3ob» 
G.  csralia,  JMU, 

PnnkhL.    .    .    .  Sakbk. 

Eatkolinsi,    .    •      Tam, 

Yempali,    •    .    «      Tsju 

Bonia  vempali,    . 

Tells  vempali,     . 
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This  small  shrub  occors  in  the  Panjab  and 
North- West  Proyinoes  of  India,  from  the  Salt 
Range  to  Dehli,  and  is  common  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Peninsula.  In  Hurriana  the  twigs 
are  used  for  making  baskets.  The  root  is  bitter, 
and  given  by  the  native  practitioners  in  dyspepsia 
and  chronic  diarrhoea,  as  an  alterative  touic  and 
febrifage.— 0'5A.  p.  292 ;  Powell,  i.  p.  840 ;  Roxh, 

TEPHROSIA  TINCTORIA.    Pers. 

T.  hyparg]rrea,  D,C,        I  Galega  Heyneana,  Soxb, 

T.  nervosa.  | 

Ceylon  indigo,    .    .  Eno.  |  Anil,    ....     Singh. 

This  small  plaint  is  found  in  Mysore  and  in 
Ceylon.  It  yields  a  blue  colouring  matter,  used 
for  the  same  purposes  as  indigo. — Roxh, ;  Voigt, 

TEPPA.  Tel.  The  catamaran  of  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast. 

TERA,  the  Buddhist  temple  of  Japan. 

TERAH,  father  of  Abraham,  Haran,  and  Nahor. 
He  left  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  for  Haran  (Harra),  i.e. 
back  towards  Asroene  or  Sarug,  on  the  way  to 
Canaan.  Abraham,  Haran,  and  Nahor  were  bom 
at  Ur. 

TERAH-TEZI.  Hind.  The  first  13  days  of 
the  month  Safar,  during  which  Mahomed  was 
seriously  unwell.  On  the  12th  or  13th  day 
Muhammadans  bathe  and  distribute  food. 

TERAI,  a  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas, 
which  varies  in  breadth  from  10  to  30  miles.  The 
Nepal  Terai  is  called  the  Morung.  The  Terai  is  a 
belt  of  forest  that  runs  along  the  foot  of  the 
Himalaya  from  Oudh  to  Assam.  The  sal  and  the 
sissoo  trees  grow  abundantly,  and  their  timbers 
are  floated  down  the  rivers  Konki  and  KosL 

The  soil  of  the  Terai  is  composed  of  alternating 
beds  of  sand,  gravel,  and  boulders  brought  from 
the  mountains,  and  the  soil  is  generally  light,  dry, 
and  gravelly.  The  large  blocks  are  near  the 
mountains,  but  the  gravel  beds  extend  for  fully 
20  miles  south  of  the  Sikkim  mountains. 

For  nine  or  ten  months,  a  disease,  denominated 
by  the  natives  the  '  Ayul,'  renders  the  Terai  im- 
passable even  to  the  natives  of  the  country.  At 
the  north  foot  of  the  Khaesya,  in  the  heavily 
timbered  dry  Tend,  stretching  for  60  miles  to  the 
Brahmaputra,  it  is  almost  inevitable  death  for  a 
European  to  sleep  any  time  between  the  end  of 
April  and  November.  Temperature  in  September, 
77°  to  SO** ;  and  in  November,  75°  to  77°.  The 
Terai  of  the  Nepal  dominions  is  profitable  from 
the  revenue  yielded  by  its  productions.  Valuable 
timber  and  turpentine,  ivory,  and  hides  are 
shipped  down  the  Buri  Gandak,  on  which  river 
Segowlee  is  situated,  to  Calcutta.  This  district, 
along  with  Kamaon  and  other  hill  tracts,  was 
ceded  to  the  British  Government  after  the  Nepal 
campaigns  of  1815  and  1816,  which  were  under- 
taken in  consequence  of  the  systematic  designs  of 
the  Nepalese  to  encroach  on  the  territories  north 
of  Bareilly  and  Oudh,  which  formed  part  of  the 
British  possessions.  According  to  the  terms  of  a 
treaty  assented  to  by  the  Nepal  Government,  the 
lowlands  between  the  Kali  and  Rapti  rivers,  and 
further  east  up  to  the  Gandak,  were  transferred 
to  the  British  Government. 

In  the  Terai  which  borders  the  Sarda  river, 
no  attempts  have  been  made  to  utilize  the  land, 
to  clear  away  the  forest,  to  make  roads,  or  intro- 
duce any  scheme  of  drainage.  For  a  few  months 
in  the  winter,  cattle  graze  on  the  prairies,  but 
many  buffaloes  and  bullocks  are  destroyed  by 


lagers,  in  spite  of  the  precantionB  taken  to  drive 
them  home  before  sunset,  and  prevent  their  stray- 
ing into  the  forest  Cattle,  indeed,  are  very 
often  pulled  down  in  broad  daylight,  Uie  shep- 
herds in  charge  not  daring  to  interfere.  There 
are  extensive  swamps  and  jhils,  overgrown  with 
tall  feathery  grass,  of  which  Bamania  Tal  is  said  to 
be  the  largest  stronghold  of  tigers  in  the  (iistriet 
There  are  a  few  rhinoceri  in  this  s?iramp,  where 
the  reeds  and  grass  are  very  dense.  The  Sikkim 
Terai  gives  us  the  Dhimal,  the  Bodo  or  Mecfai, 
and  the  Koch,  which  latter  also  occupy  the  plains 
of  Koch-Bahar,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Kong- 
pur,  Dinajpur,  and  Pumea. — Hooker,  Him.  Jaunt, 
i.  p.  266 ;  OUphanCs  Journey^  pp.  39,  173.  See 
Tarai. 

TERAIYAR  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
twelve  disciples  of  Agastaya.  Three  treatises  on 
medicine  bear  his  name,  but  their  real  autiiors  are 
unknown,  viz.  Sikamani  Venpa,  Nadikotto,  and 
fragments  of  a  work  on  hygiene,  NoyanokavitL 

TERI  TGI,  a  river  in  the  Kohat  district,  Pan- 
jab, formed  by  the  junction  of  two  streams,  which 
rise  in  the  eastern  border  of  Upper  Miranzai,  and 
unite  about  10  miles  due  west  of  Teri  town ; 
thence  the  river  flows  eastward  until  it  joins  the 
Indus. — Imp,  Gaz. 

TERMES,  the  White  Ant ;  Termites  (pL). 
Dewak,    ....  Hi2n>.  {  GheUu,     ....    Tav. 
Dotui,     ....     Jap.  I  Cbatbmu,     .    .    .     Tel. 

Species  of  this  insect  are  abundant  in  India, 
Ceylon,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  St  Helena, 
and  attract  attention  from  the  laige  conical  otKNuids 
of  earth  which  they  erect,  and  the  destruction  they 
produce  in  timber.  The  ordinary  white  ant  has 
the  head  large  and  rounded,  and,  besides  com- 
pound eyes,  it  has  three  ocelli,  or  simple  ^es, 
situated  on  the  upper  surface ;  the  anteims  are  as 
long  as  the  head  and  thorax,  inserted  in  front  off 
tiie  eyes,  and  composed  of  about  18  joints.  The 
abdomen  is  terminated  by  two  small  jointed  ap- 
pendages. As  the  lofty  mounds  of  earth  axe  all 
carried  up  from  beneath  the  surface,  a  cave  of 
corresponding  dimensions  is  necessarily  scooped 
out  below,  and  here,  under  the  multitude  of 
miniature  cupolas  and  pinnacles  which  canopy  it 
above,  the  termites  hollow  out  the  royal  chamber 
for  their  queen,  with  spacious  nurseries  surround- 
ing it  on  all  sides,  and  all  are  connected  by  ardied 
galleries,  long  passages,  and  doorways  of  the  most 
intricate  and  elaborate  construction.  In  the  centre 
and  underneath  the  spacious  dome  is  the  reoeos 
for  the  queen, — a  hideous  creature,  with  the  head 
and  thorax  of  an  ordinary  termite,  but  a  body 
swollen  to  a  hundred  times  its  usual  and  proper- 
tionate  bulk,  and  presenting  the  appearance  of  a 
mass  of  shapeless  pulp,  weighing  as  much  as 
30,000  labourers.     From  this  great  urogenitrix 

Eroceed  the  myriads  that  people  the  subterranean 
ive,  consistinff,  like  the  communities  of  the 
genuine  ants,  of  Ubourers  and  soldiers,  which  are 
estined  never  to  acquire  a  fuller  development 
than  that  of  larve,  and  the  perfect  inaecli,  which 
in  due  time  become  invested  with  wings  and  take 
their  departing  flight  from  the  cave.  Bat  their 
new  equipment  seems  only  destined  to  facilitate 
their  dispersion  from  tlie  parent  nest,  which  takes 
place  at  dusk,  and  almost  as  quickly  as  they  leave 
it  they  divest  themselves  of  their  ineffectoal  wing% 
wearing  them  impatiently,  and  twiating  them  in 
every  direction  till  they  become  detached  and  drop 
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off,  and  the  swarm,  within  a  few  hours  of  their    rare  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Bombay  side^  but 


einaocipation,  become  a  prey  to  the  night- jars  and 
bats,  which  are  instantly  attracted  to  them  as  they 
issae  in  a  cloud  from  the  ground.  Those  that 
escape  from  the  caprimulgi  fall  a  prey  to  the 
crows  on  the  morning  succeeding  their  flight. 
The  natives  of  India,  also,  in  the  morning,  gather 
and  eat  them,  fried  with  a  little  ghi,  as  they  are 
pleasant  tasted.  One  species  of  white  ant,  the 
Termes  taprobanep,  was  at  one  time  believed  by 
Mr.  Walker  to  be  peculiar  to  Ceylon ;  but  it  has 
been  found  in  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  and  in  some 
parts  of  Hindustan.  In  Ceylon,  Termes  monoceros 
builds  its  nest  in  the  hollow  of  an  old  tree,  and, 
unlike  the  others,  carries  on  its  labours  without 
tho  secrecy  and  protection  of  a  covered  way.  The 
cobra  snake  generally  makes  its  home  in  the 
caverns  of  the  white  ant,  and  it  is  believed  to  live 
on  the  termites  within.  At  Vasarapad,  near 
Madras,  are  many  ant-hills  with  numerous  cobra 
snakes.  About  one  mile  from  Somerset,  in  the 
northern  extreme  of  Queensland,  at  the  eastern 
entrance  to  Albany  pass,  white  ants  have  raised 
their  hills  to  heights  of  16  feet. — TennenVs  Ceylon, 
p.  413 ;  Moresby^  p.  13.    See  Ants ;  White  Ants. 

TERMINALIA.  This  genus  of  plants  is  found  in 
the  tropical  parts  of  Asia  and  America,  and  many 
of  the  species  furnish  valuable  timber  and  other 
useful  products.  The  genus  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  Combretacese  ;  about  17  species  are  natives 
of  the  E.  Indies.  The  bark  of  T.  arjuna  is  used 
in  India  in  medicine  for  its  astringency.  and  in 
dyeing,  as  that  of  T.  benzoin  in  the  Isle  of  France. 
The  galls  found  on  the  leaves  of  T.  chebula  are 
powerfully  astringent,  and  used  in  dyeing  yellow 
and  black ;  ttfe  ripe  fruit  of  T.  belerica  is  reckoned 
astringent,  and  that  of  T.  Moluccana  is  like  it. 
That  of  T.  chebula,  in  an  unripe  state,  and  of 
different  ages,  has  long  been  known  under  the 
names  of  black,  yellow,  and  chebulic  (Kabuli,  from 
Kabul)  myrobalans,  and  considered  generally 
laxative.  The  fruits  of  T.  citrina,  T.  angustifolia, 
and  T.  Gangetica  are  like  that  of  T.  chebula,  and 
employed  for  the  same  purposes.  The  kernels  of 
T.  catappa  have  the  same  Hindi-Persian  name, 
badam,  applied  to  them,  as  to  those  of  the  common 
almond;  they  are  eaten  as  such,  and  are  very 
palatable.  Dr.  Royle  had  seen  the  tree  as  far 
north  as  Allahabad,  in  gardens.  The  kernels  of 
T.  Moluccana  and  those  of  T.  belerica  are  also 
eaten.  From  the  latter  a  gum  exudes.  A  milky 
juice  is  described  as  flowing  from  T.  benzoin,  Ztnn., 
which,  being  fragrant  on  drying,  and  resembling 
benzoin,  is  used  in  churches  in  the  Mauritius  as  a 
kind  of  incense. 

The  more  important  species  of  the  E.  Indies  are 
T.  alata,  arjuna,  belerica,  bialata,  catappa,  chebula, 
citrina,  foetidissima,  myriocarpa,  paniculata,  pro- 
cera,  pyri  folia,  and  tomentosa. 
.    TERMINALIA  ARJUNA.     W,  and  A, 

P.  angiuitifolia,  Soxb, 


very  common  in  the  South  Koukan,  from  Ram- 
garh  southward,  and  there  too  always  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  streams  and  rivers.  It  reaches  every- 
where a  very  large  size.  It  is  common  throughout 
the  Madras  Presidency,  growing  near  the  bacJcs  of 
rivers,  up  to  an  elevation  of  3500  or  4000  feet ;  it 
is  largely  planted  as  an  avenue  tree,  particularly 
in  the  Tinnevelly  district,  where  it  attains  an 
immense  girth,  and  is  often  furnished  with  very 
large  buttresses.  It  is  also  found  in  Bengal,  Bom- 
bay, and  Burma.  The  wood  is  used  for  building, 
and  boats  are  often  made  from  it ; .  it  is  inferior  to 
the  Terminalia  tomentosa,  but  a  valuable  timber. 
It  flowers  in  April  and  May,  and  the  seeds  ripeu 
towards  the  close  of  the  rains. 

In  the  southern  forests  of  Pegu,  next  to  teak, 
the  most  valuable  kind:}  of  timber  are  T.  glabra 
and  T.  arjuna,  which  present  clean  trunks  of  6  to 
8  feet  in  diameter,  and  50  to  80  feet  high  without 
a  branch.  The  bark  is  justly  celebrated  as  an 
application  to  womids. — CoL  Beddome,  FL  Sylv. ; 
Mr.  Gamble;  Drs.  Roxh.^  Voigt,  Gibson,  j^rClel- 
land,  J.  L,  Stewart,  and  Mason;  Capt,  Sankey. 

TERMINALIA  BELERICA.    Roxb,  ii.  p.  431. 


Sansk. 
Tah. 


Vibhitaka, 
Bula-gass,     . 
Tandi  maram,    .     . 
Tani  kaia  maram,   . 
Tondi,  Tadi  chettu, 
Katthu  elapse,   .    .      „ 
Bahadha,  Bahadrha, 


Tel. 


i> 


Beleyluj, ....  Arab. 
Tit-sein,  Ban-kha,    BuRM. 

Balk, DuKH. 

Beleric  myrobalan,  Eno. 
Bahira,  .  Hind.,  Sansk. 
Berda,  Yehela,  .  Mahr. 
Tani,  ....  Maleal. 
Beleyleh, .    .    .    .  Pers. 

This  very  large  forest  tree  has  a  straight  trunk 
and  a  spreading  head.  It  grows  in  Ceylon  up  to 
an  elevation  of  2000  feet  on  the  open  grassy  plains, 
and  it  is  found  throughout  India ;  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  Walliar  jungles  of  Coimbatore,  grows 
on  the  Siwalik  tract,  and  atPeshawur,  and  occurs, 
planted,  up  to  the  Indus.  Grows  also  in  Goal- 
para,  Sukanaghur,  Gorakhpur,  Dhomtola,  Mo- 
rung  mountains.  Flowers  small,  greyish-green, 
offensively  smelling.  The  wood  is  white  or  yellow- 
ish, coarse-grained,  and  soft,  but  is  used  and  is 
said  to  be  tolerably  durable ;  it  answers  well  for 
packing  -  cases,  coffee  -  boxes,  and  catamarans ; 
grain  measures  are  made  from  it ;  and  in  Malabar 
and  South  Canara  the  tree  is  sometimes  hollowed 
out  for  canoes.  The  fruit  is  used  in  dyeing  and 
tanning,  and  the  leaves  also  for  the  latter  purpose; 
the  dried  fruit  is  said  to  be  similar  to  tue  ^gle 
fruit ;  an  oil  \&  expressed  from  the  seed,  which  is 
used  for  strengthening  the  hair.  In  the  Bombay 
Presidency  it  is  found  abundantly  in  all  the  in- 
land and  the  coast  jungles,  but  although  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest-looking  trees  in  the  forest,  straight, 
and  of  great  scantling,  it  is  there  quite  useless  as 
a  building  timber,  being  immediately  attacked  by 
worms.  Bark,  when  wounded,  gives  out  a  large 
quantity  of  an  insipid  gum.  Its  fruits  are  known 
as  the  beleric  myrobalans;  they  are  astringent, 
tonic.  Kernels,  tasting  like  filberts,  eaten  by  the 
natives,  and  held  to  be  intoxicating  when  eat^en  in 
quantity.  It  attains  full  size  in  60  years;  the 
people  of  Kangra  consider  it  unlucky  to  employ  it 
m  house-buil&ig.  It  is  a  good  avenue  tree,  is 
extensively  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  denso 
foliage,  and  the  leaves  are  considered  the  best  and 
most  nutritious  of  all  fodder  for  cattle,  particularly 

lu  uio  Aiaif  ou^  iuKe>^>  ox,«««  ,.»««  -*  ^ , iot  milch  cows.    The  oil  from  the  kernels  separates 

*Canara  and  Sunda,  but  only  by  rivers  and  streams,    into  two  portions,— the  one  fluid,  of  a  pale  oil-green 
?no8tly  below  the  ghats.    As  a  fowst  tree,  it  is  '  colour,  and  the  other  white,  flocculdr,  and  of  the 
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Pentaptera  aijona,  JZoxb. 
P.  glabra,  jRox6. 
'^Vhite  aeen,  Anolo-Hikd. 
ArjuD,  .  Beng.,  Hind. 
Sadara,  .  .  .  Bombay. 
Touk-kyan,  .  .  .  Burm. 
Belee  waulkee, .  .  Can. 
Arjuna,      DUKH.,  Sanbk. 

This  large  tree  grows  in  the  Panjab,  in  Benoal, 
in  the  Irawadi  jungles,  south-east  of  Surat,  ana  in 


Kolia,  Jamla,    .     .  HiND. 
Kahoa,  Kowah,    .  Mahr. 

AzuD, M 

Jamla,  Kukhsoba,    Panj. 
YelUmutti,     .    .     Tam. 


TERMINALIA  BIALATA. 


TERMINALIA  TOMENTOSA. 


consiafcence  of  ghi.  —  Madras  Mimum  Beport; 
Drs.  Roxh,,  W.  and  A.,  Wight,  Gibson,  Brandts, 
M'CUlland,  Voigt,  and  Cleghom ;  Beddome. 

TERMINALIA  BIALATA.     Wall, 
Pentaptera  bialata,  Bozb,  \  Lein-ben,  ....  BURM. 

A  large  deciduous  tree  of  the  mountaiuous  parts 
of  India,  with  small  greenish -yellow  flowers,  com- 
mon in  British  Burma  and  the  Andamans.  A 
cubic  foot  weighs  39  lbs.  In  a  full-grown  tree  on 
good  soil,  the  average  length  of  the  trunk  to  the 
first  branch  is  80  feet,  and  average  girth,  measured 
at  6  feet  from  the  ground,  is  12  feet. — Drs,  Voigi, 
Brandis;  Cal  Cat,  Ex.,  1862. 

TERMINALIA  CATAPPA.    Linn, 


T.  intermedia,  Spr, 
Juglans  catappa,  Xour. 


Ingudi, .  .  . 
Nattu  vadom, 
Badama  ohettu. 


Sansk. 
.  Tam. 
.    Tel. 


T.  Moluccana,  Lam, 
T.  myrobalana,  Both. 
T.  suDcordata,  WiUde, 

Indian  almond  tree,  Eng. 
Badam,  .  .  .  Hind. 
Catappa,  .  .  .  Malay. 
Adamaram,  .    .Maleal. 

This  large,  beautiful  tree,  with  small  purplish- 
green  flowers,  grows  in  the  Moluccas,  in  both 
Peninsulas  of  India,  in  all  ports  of  the  Dekhan, 
and  Bengal.  It  attains  a  large  size  in  Malabar, 
where  the  wood  is  said  to  be  much  esteemed. 
Europeans  call  it  the  Indian  almond  tree,  with 
reference  to  the  oval  and  flattened  shape  of  its 
drupe.  The  kernel,  however,  is  cylindrical;  it  is 
eaten,  and  is  palatable,  resembles  the  almond  in 
taste  and  composition,  and  yields  an  excellent  oil 
It  is  raised  easily  from  seed,  and  in  a  good  light 
soil,  well  watered,  will  in  two  years  be  ten  or 
more  feet  in  height,  and  give  blossom.  Its  large 
leaf  turns  red  previous  to  falling  off.  Captain 
Beddome  says  that  as  it  occurs  in  the  forests  of 
the  Grodavery,  the  wood  is  very  strong.  It  inakes 
a  good  avenue  tree.  The  bark  and  leaves  yield  a 
black  pigment,  with  which  the  natives  colour  their 
teeth  and  make  into  Indian  ink ;  the  juice  of  the 
leaves  and  milk  of  the  nut  are  used  medicinally. 
One  species  of  the  tasar  silk-worms  feeds  on  the 
leaves. — Useful  Plants;  Drs.  Boxh.  il  p.  430, 
Voigt,  Gibson,  Wight,  Cleghorn,  O'Sh, ;  Beddome, 
FL  Sylv, 

TERMINALIA  CHEBULA.    Retz. 
T.  reticulata,  Both, 


Arab. 

BURK. 

Can. 

Chin. 

DUKH. 
GOND. 

,  Hind. 


Halela  zard,  .  .  .  HiND. 
Umbed'hur,  ...  „ 
Kodorka  maram,  Maleal. 
Helileh-i-kalan, .  .  PsRS. 
Helileh-i-Biah,  .  .  ,, 
Hariiaka, .  .  .  Sansk. 
Axaln-gaM,  .  .  Singh. 
Kadakai,  ....  Tel. 
Karaka, 


Aleluj  aswad,  .  . 
Helij-l-Kabuli,  .  . 
Pang  ah,  .... 
Pilla-marrada,  .  . 
Alali  m&ra,  .  .  . 
Ho-li-leh,  Ho-tsze, 
Hirda,  Huldab, 
Hordan,  •  .  .  , 
Har,  Harhar,     . 

This  tree  grows  in  Ceylon,  in  both  the  Pen- 
insulas of  India,  and  northwards  to  Nepal,  the 
Panjab,  and  K&bul,  in  Tenasserim,  and  in  Canton 
province,  and  everywhere  is  a  large  tree.  Colonel 
6eddome  describes  the  wood  as  of  good  quality, 
and  much  used  for  building  purposes ;  the  heart- 
wood  is  yellowish-brown  or  aark-brown,  hard 
and  heavy,  and  mi^es  good  furniture,  but  is  cross- 
grained  and  difficult  to  work.  In  Burma,  yokes 
and  canoes  are  made  of  it  The  tender  leaves, 
when  scarcdy  unfolded,  are  punctured  br  an 
insect,  and  its  eggs  deposited  therein,  which  by 
the  extravasation  of  the  sap  become  enlarged  into 
hollow  glands  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  up  to 
1  inch  in  diameterj  they  are  powerfully  astringent, 
and  make  as  good  ink  as  oak  galls;  they  also  yield, 


mixed  with  alum,  a  good  durable  yellow  dye. 
Tlie  fruit  gives  the  black  myrobaians,  which  are 
better  than  those  of  T.  belerica ;  is  an  article  of 
commerce  for  the  large  quantity  of  tannin  which 
it  contains.  The  fruit  and  gall-nuts  are  both  used 
medicinally  by  the  natives.  Mr.  Gamble  says  the 
bark  is  used  for  tanning  and  dyeing,  and  the 
unripe  fruit  is  used  for  tanning,  dyeing,  and 
medicine,  under  the  names  balhar,  zangi,  and 
zangi  bar.  471,167  cwt.  of  myrobaians  were  ex- 
ported from  India  in  1882-83,  value  Rs.  18,46,976 ; 
and  Mr.  Qamble  says  that  in  the  southern  circle  of 
Bombay,  the  Forest  Department  in  1877-78,  from 
the  fruit  of  this  tree,  had  a  clear  profit  of  Bs.  77,000. 
-^Drs.  Boyle,  Cl&ghorn,  Wight,  I^fCkUand,  and 
Voigt;  Mr,  Gamble;  Colonel  Beddome ;  Thwaites: 
Powell,  p.  639. 
TERMINALIA  CITRINA.  Boxb.  ii.  p.  435. 
Myrobalanus  dtrina,  Ocertn, 


Hurituki,    .    .    .  Bbng. 
Kyoo, Bdbm. 


Haria,  Harra, 
liba,  .    .     . 


Hind. 
Saxsk. 


A  very  large  and  tall  timber  tree  of  Assam  and 
the  Khassya  Hills,  and  common  in  the  Kotak 
jungles.  The  wood  is  very  hard,  and  is  not 
attacked  by  insects.  It  is  of  a  grey  colour,  and  is 
diffker  towards  the  centre,  and  in  Assam  is  used 
for  planks  and  general  building  purposes.  Dra^ 
oblong,  lanceolate,  about  two  inches  long,  two  m 
circumference,  obscurely  five-grooved,  dull  orange- 
yellow,  smooth ;  nut  oblong,  deeply  five-grooved, 
one-celled.  Fruit  a  gentle  puxgative ;  it  is  often 
made  into  a  pickle,  and  is  used  as  that  of  T.  diebula. 
— Irvine,  Gen,  Med,  Top, ;  Voigt ;  Boxb, ;  0'5fc, 

TERMINALIA  MYRIOCARPA.    H.  a«rf  M, 
T.  myrioearpa,  Kurz. 


Assam. 
.  Lep. 


Pani-saj, 


Nep. 


Hollok,  .    .     . 
Sunglok,     .    . 

A  very  large  evergreen  tree  of  the  Eastern 
Hinudaya  and  Assam  ;  growing  also  in  the  Dar- 
jeeling  Terai.  Heart -wood  brown,  beautifully 
mottl^  with  dark  streaks,  and  is  used  for  build- 
ing and  tea-boxes,  also  burned  for  charcoaL  — 
Gamble, 

TERMINALIA  PANICULATA.     W.  and  A. 
Pentaptera  panicalata,  Boxb.  ii.  p.  46^ 


Pilla-marda, 
Pu-marda, . 
Nee  meeri, . 


Ta*. 


Tkl. 


Honal,  Hnluva,  .  .  Oan. 
Kindal,  Kinja],  .  Mahb. 
Marwa, .  .  .  .  S.  Oak. 
Matti,  Marda,      .    .  Tam. 

A  tree  of  Malabar,  of  the  valleys  of  the  Konkan 
rivers  near  their  sources ;  abundant  in  the  jun^es 
south-east  of  Surat  and  at  Courtalinm,  and 
rising  in  the  forest  mountain  tracts  up  to  2000  or 
3000  feet  elevation.  In  S.  Konkan  it  is  common 
along  the  foot  of  the  ghats.  The  timber  is  v»y 
good,  but  not  equal  to  that  of  T.  tomentoaa ;  it  is 
said  to  be  improved  by  being  kept  under  water. — 
Colonel  Beddome, 

TERMINALIA  TOMENTOSA.    Boxb. 


T.  alata,  Aindie. 
T.  ooriacea,  W,  and  A, 
T.  orenulata,  W,  and  A. 
T.  glabra,  W.  and  A, 

Pia-sal?  ....  Beng. 
Mutti,  Earai  mutti.  Can. 
Asan,  Saj,  .  •  .  HlND. 
Ain, Mabb. 


Pentaptera  coriaoea,  Roxb. 

P.  gba>ra,  Boxb. 
P.  tomentow,  Boacb. 

Koombook,  .  •  Sinoh. 
Karra-marada,  .  .  Tam. 
Maddi,  Kalla  maddi,  Twu 
Sahajo,     •    .    .     UaiTA. 


This  is  a  very  large  timber  tree,  often  70  to  80 
feet  to  the  first  branch.  It  grows  in  Ceylon,  ia 
common  in  Mysore  and  throu^^iit  the  Madias 
Presidency,  up  to  an  elevation  of  8000  or  3500 
feet    It  grows  in  UieGodaTerjferats,nsea  very 
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T£RMITINiK. 

siraigfat  on  the  AoimaUayB,  and  very  fine  on  the 
NuUamallays  in  the  Xurnooi  dietrict ;  also  in  the 
forests  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and  the  Central 
Provinces,  in  Oudh,  and  in  all  the  Sub-HimaJayan 
tract  from  the  Kavi  eastwards  to  Darieeling. 

The  wood  is  dark-coloured,  very  hard,  heavy, 
and  strong.  It  is  much  nsed  in  house-boildiog, 
and  for  boats  and  canoes,  solid  wheels  of  carts, 
furniture,  and  other  purposes.  The  ai^es  from  its 
burned  bark  produce  a  kind  of  potash,  which  is 
eaten  by  the  natives  with  betel  leaf ;  the  bark  is 
astringent,  and  used  for  dyeing  black  and  for 
tanniug. 

Colonel  Beddoroe  says  the  T.  glabra  of  Roz- 
bui^h  only  differs  in  being  more  glabrous  and 
having  the  bark  nearly  smooth,  but  the  pubescence 
yaries  much,  and  is  called  Tella-maddi  by  the  Te- 
ling  people,  and  he  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
Pentaptera  crenulata,  Roxh,,  also  is  only  a  variety. 

TERMITIN^,  a  section  of  Neuropterous  insects, 
in  which  Latreille  includes  the  genera  Mantispa, 
Raphadia,  Termes,  and  Psocus.  These  genera, 
however,  are  usually  regarded  as  constituting 
three  distinct  families.  &e  Termitidse  family  is 
distingoiahed  by  the  following  characters: — Wings 
with  few  transverse  nervures,  folding  horizontally ; 
tarsi  four- jointed;  antennse  short  and  moniliform; 
body  depressed.    See  Termes. 

TERNATE,  on  the  west  coast  of  Gillolo,  is  a 
high  island,  but  of  small  extent,  being  only  about 
six  miles  long.  Fort  Orange  is  in  lat.  O''  49'  N., 
long.  127''  3(y  £.  Several  of  these  islands-- 
Temate,  Tidore,  Motir,  and  Makian  —  are  only 
cones  standing  on  the  same  great  fissures  of  the 
earth.  The  base  of  Temate  volcano  is  beneath 
the  ocean.  Its  circumference  around  its  shores  is 
six  miles,  and  its  height  is  5400  feet.  Severe  and 
destructive  eruptions  took  place  from  it  in  1608, 
1635,  1653, 1673,  after  which  the  next  was  on  the 
26th  February  1838,  then  on  the  25th  March 
1889,  on  the  2d  February  1840.  In  that  of  1673, 
a  considerable  quantitv  of  ashes  was  carried  to 
Amboyna.  In  that  of  2d  February  1840,  for 
fifteen  hours  the  solid  ground  rolled  like  the  sea, 
but  the  heaviest  ground- wave  was  at  10  a.m.  of 
the  15th  February,  and  the  people  then  took  to 
their  boats.  In  this  interval,  great  eruptions  of 
ashes  and  hot  stones  fell  like  hail.  Lava  poured 
from  the  crater  into  the  sea.  For  ten  days, 
douds  of  black  smoke  poured  out.  About  mid- 
night of  the  14th,  the  shocks  were  more  violent, 
and  before  3.30  a.m.  every  house  was  levelled. 
Fissures  formed  in  the  earth,  out  of  which  hot 
water  rose  for  a  moment^  and  then  the  earth  closed 
again,  to  re-open  at  another  place.  Its  population 
in  1865  was  9000. 

The  lower  part  of  the  mountain,  behind  the 
town,  'is  covered  with  fruit  trees,  and  hundreds  of 
men,  women,  and  children  go  daily  to  the  moun- 
tain to  bring  in  the  fruit,  durian,  mango,  lansat, 
and  mangosteen.  When  Drake  visited  Temate  in 
A.B.  1579,  the  Portuguese  had  been  driven  out  of 
the  ishiod  by  the  sultan.  Temate  with  Batchian 
constitutes  ^e  ancient  Moluccas.    Milton  sang  of 

*  The  IbIob 
Of  Temate  nnd  Tidore,  whence  merchantB  bring 
Their  ipiey  dmgi.'— Par.  Lost,  Book  II, 

The  people  are  of  three  well-marked  races,  the 

Temate  Malay,  the  Orang  Sirani,  and  the  Dutch. 

The  fijnsti  are  the  descendants  oi  the  intrading 

Halay,  who  drove  out  the  indigenes  {who  were 


TETRACEROS  QDADRICORNIS. 

no  doubt  the  same  as  those  of  the  adjacent  main* 
land  of  Gillolo),  and  established  a  monarchy ;  their 
langui^fe  is  quite  unintelligible.  The  Sirani  are  the 
Christian  descendants  of  Portuguese. 

Temate  town  is  at  the  foot  el  the  mountains. — 
Bikmore,  p.  306 ;  Wallace,  pp.  300-311. 

TERNSTROMIACEifi    of    De   Candolle,  the 


Ceylon,  both  the  Peninsulas  of  India,  the  Khassya 
mountains,  Assam,  and  Nepal,  viz. :— 1  Cochlo- 
spermum,  9  Temstronua,  1  Anneslea,  1  AdinandnL 
9  Eurya,  4  Cleyera,  12  Saurauja,  9  Gordonia,  7 
Camellia,  1  Thea,  2  Schiroa,  ?  Pyrenaria,  1  Rem- 
wardtia,  Actini(Ua,  Stachyuras.  The  tea  plant, 
the  most  remarkable  of  this  order,  is  a  native  of 
Assam. 

TERNSTROMIA  JAPONICA.    Thunh. 

T.  gymnanthera,  W.  and  A. 

Cleyera  gymnanthera,  W.  and  A/ 
Shwni  muh  si,  .  .  Chin.  |  Kymone,  Neilghbrsies: 
A  common  tree  on  the  Neilgherries  and  other 
elevated  mountains  on  the  west  side  of  the  Madras 
Presidency,  from  an  elevation  of  about  4000  feet 
upwards,  also  in  Ceylon.  The  wood  is  pinkish  in 
colour,  and  much  esteemed;  it  works  weB,  but 
requires  to  be  well  seasoned ;  it  is  used  for  doors^ 
rafters,  and  a  variety  of  purposes.  Another  species 
of  this  genus,  T.  Penangiana,  Choisyj  is  an  ever- 
green tree  of  the  Andamans  and  Tenasserim ;  and 
under  the  Burmese  name,  Puzzeen  zwa,  Wallich 
noticed  a  large  timber  tree  of  Tavoy,  used  for 
building. — Beddome,  Fl.  Sylv,  p.  91. 

TERRA  JAPONICA  is  an  old  trade  misnomer, 
formerly  applied  to  the  catechu,  and  still  retained 
for  gambler,  an  inspissated  vegetable  juice  ob- 
tained from  the  Uncaria  gambir,  Roxb, 

TERRAPIN. 
Shwui-kwei-kioh,  .  Chin.  |  Pai-kwei-pan,    •    .  Chin. 
See  Reptiles ;  Tortoise. 

TERRIBLES,  a  dangerous  Une  of  rocks  and 
sunken  reefs,  10  or  12  mUes  W,  from  the  N.  point  of 
Ramree  river.  A  lighthouse  on  the  S.  Terrible 
was  proposed  to  be  in  lat.  19°  23'  30'  N.,  and  long. 
93°  18'  E. 

TERRIORE,  a  laree  tract  of  woodland  country, 
about  30  mUes  north  of  Trichinopoly,  held  by  a 
Reddi. 

TERRY,  EDWARD.  His  voyage  to  India  was 
published  in  1655.  It  gives  an  int^esting  account 
of  Surat  and  S.  Walley,  and  of  Tom  Coryates* 
travels  in  the  east,  and  death  at  Surat  in  1617. 

TESTUDINIDJS,  a  family  of  reptiles  of  the 
section  A,  Cataphracta  or  shielded  reptiles^  order 
Chelonia,  and  including  the  genera  Testudo  and 
Homopus.  In  the  East  Indies  are  T.  elongata,  T. 
Horsfieldii,  T.  Indica,  T.  platynotus,  T.  radiaU, 
and  T.  stellata.  They  are  land  tortoiseB.  See 
Reptiles;  Tortoise. 

TETRACEROS  QUADRICORNIS.    Jerdon. 


Antilope  ohiekaia,  Sard. 
A.  Bab-quadriooniutus^J^. 
T.  Btriatioomifl,  Leach, 

Bhinil  .  .  .  ofBHiLS. 
Kotri,  Kum  of  Bustab. 
Kond-gnri. .  .  .  Can. 
Bhirkura  (male),  QONP. 
Bhir  (female),  .    . 


T.  lodes,  Hodgton. 
T.  paooerois,  Hodgion* 

Chousingha,  .   .    .  HiND. 
Chouka,  JangUbakra,  „ 
Bhekra,    .    •    .     Mahb. 
Bhirki,      .    .    .  Sauoob* 
Konda-gori,  •    •    .    Til. 

The  four-horned  antelope  is  of  the  sub-family 
AntilopiniB.    It  is  of  uniform  brownish-bay  colour 
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above,  beneath  lighter.  Its  length  is  40  to  42 
inches,  height  at  shoulders  24  to  26  inches, 
anterior  horns  up  to  1^  inches,  and  posterior 
horns  4  to  5  inches.  It  frequents  jungly  hills 
and  open  glades  in  the  forests,  abounds  in  the 
Eastern  G^ts,  occurs  at  the  foot  of  the  Him- 
alayas, is  rare  in  Sind  and  the  Western  Panjab, 
and  is  unknown  in  the  Malabar  forest,  Lower 
Bengal,  valley  of  the  Ganges,  Ceylon,  and  Further 
India.  The  spurious  horns  are  so  small  as  rarely 
to  be  met  with  in  adult  individuals,  and  are  situ- 
ated on  two  osseous  bumps  or  risings  (strongly 
marked  in  the  cranium),  from  which  they  seem  to 
be  easily  detached.  These  osseous  risings  are 
immediately  in  front  of  the  true  horns,  between 
the  orbits,  rather  in  front  of  a  line  drawn  across 
the  forehead  through  the  centre  of  the  eyes,  and 
become  covered  with  black  callous  skin  after  the 
loss  of  the  corneous  tips.  The  true  horns  are 
(situated  behind  the  eyes,  or  between  the  eyes  and 
the  ears,  inclining  backwards  with  a  scarcely  per- 
ceptible curve  forwards,  straight,  parallel,  round, 
smooth,  thick,  and  strong  at  the  base,  which  has 
a  few  wrinkles,  and  tapering  to  a  point ;  their 
colour  black.  Those  of  very  old  males  were  4J 
inches  in  length,  and  had  three  strong  wrinkles, 
and  one  imperfect  one  at  the  base.  The  doe  has 
no  horns,  nor  any  bony  projection  above  the  eyes. 
The  mammse  are  four  in  number.  The  colour  is 
brown,  of  various  shades,  not  bright,  but  some- 
times so  light  as  to  approach  a  dull  fawn,  darker 
than  the  cervicapra,  but  not  so  bright  and  deep 
as  in  the  gazelle.  The  shade  is  browner  on  the 
hind  quarters,  and  darkest  on  the  middle  of  the 
back.  It  becomes  lighter  on  the  sides  till  it  passes 
gradually  into  white  in  the  middle  of  the  belly, 
without  the  well-defined  dark  line  of  separation 
observable  in  the  other  two  species.  The  fore  legs, 
particularly  above  the  knee,  the  inside  of  the 
letlocks,  the  nose,  and  edge  of  the  ears,  are  very 
dark.  A  narrow  line  between  the  fore  legs,  which 
gradually  widens  towards  the  hinder  flanks,  the 
inside  of  the  arms  and  thighs,  is  white,  as  is  the 
inside  of  the  ear,  in  which  the  hdrs  are  long,  and 
arranged  in  indistinct  ridges.  The  lachrymatory 
sinus  is  long,  narrow,  and  parallel  with  the  line 
of  the  nose.  In  its  habits  it  is  monogamous,  and 
is  always  found  in  pairs,  frequenting  the  jungles 
among  the  undulating  hiUs  of  the  Af  ulnad.  It  is 
never  found  in  the  open  country,  or  among  the 
hills  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  district,  neither  does 
it  ever  penetrate  into  the  western  forests.  The 
droppings  are  always  observed  in  heaps  in  par- 
ticular spots.  It  is  said  to  be  fond  of  licking  the 
salt  efflorescence  of  the  soil,  from  which  habit, 
it  is  8aid,the  incisors  of  old  individuals  are  often 
found  to  be  much  worn,  and  sometimes  wanting 
altogether. 

TETRAGONIAGEiG,  a  natural  order  of  ^ants, 
of  which  two  species,  Sesuvium  repens  and  Tetra- 
gonia  ezpansa,  occur  in  the  East  Indies,  Sesuvium 
repens  along  the  sea-shores,  and  Tetragonia  ex- 
pansa,  Murray,  is  the  New  Z^and  spinach,  a  coast 
and  Inland  plant  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  China, 
Japan ;  useful  as  a  vegetable,  also  as  a  sand-bind- 
ing plant. — F,  von  Mueller. 

TETRAMELES  NUDIFLORA.    /?.  Br. 
^.  Qrahamiana,  W,  Ic, ;  Anictoclea  Orahamiana,  Ifim. 

Sandugaca,  .    .    .  Bkno.  I  Bolur, Can. 

Thit-pouk,   .    .    .  BuBM.  I 

This  is  a  tree  of  Ceylon,  the  Western  Ghats, 


Sikkim,  Garo  HiUs,  Burma,  and  Andaroans.  It 
is  one  of  the  largest  trees  in  the  Madiaa  Prendeocy, 
is  of  gigantic  growth,  and  often  with  very  large 
buttresses ;  it  is  not  uncommon  throughout  the 
western  forests  of  the  Peninsula  from  Bombay 
down  to  Cape  Comorin,  and  also  in  Ceylon ;  it  is 
very  abundant  about  the  foot  of  the  Neilghenies 
on  the  western  side,  and  in  the  dense  forests  in 
the  plains  of  South  Canara;  it  sheds  its  leaves 
early  in  January,  and  flowers  when  quite  leafless 
in  February.  The  timber  is  said  to  be  soft  and 
worthless. — Beddome ;  Gamble. 

TETRANTHERA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  order  Lauracea;.  T.  Ganlneri,  Thw.,  is  a 
tree  40  to  50  feet  high,  of  the  Central  Province  of 
Ceylon,  at  an  elevation  of  4000  to  6000  feet.  T. 
glabeirima,  Thw.^  a  small  Ceylon  tree,  growing 
at  4000  feet  elevation.  T.  longifolia,  T.  liguatrina. 
T.  iteodaphne,  T.  nemoralis,  and  T.  ovaBfolia  of 
Ceylon,  tne  last  a  tree  80  to  40  feet  high,  with 
T.  Roxburghii  of  India  and  Ceylon,  the  Bo-mee- 
gass  of  the  Singhalese.  Wight  also  gives  in  loooes, 
T.  glabrata,  T.  Panamanja.  T.  amara,  AVeji,  is  an 
evergreen  tree  of  the  Eastern  Himalaya,  Burma, 
and  the  Andamans,  with  a  pale-brown  wood.  T. 
nitida,  Roxh,,  Kintonijam,  Beno.,  name  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sylhet,  where  it  is  indigenous, 
and  grows  to  be  a  useful  timber  tree  of  very  great 
size.  In  the  more  remote  forests  which  cover  the 
Garo  Hills,  it  is  so  large  as  to  admit  of  being  made 
into  canoes  of  full  60  feet  in  length,  for  which 
purpose  this  tree  is  preferred. — Voigt;  Tkwaites; 
Wight  J  Ic, ;  Roxb.  iiL  p.  818. 

TETRANTHERA  CALOPHYLLA.    MiqutL 
Cylicodaphna  sebifcra,  Mume, 

Grows  on  the  Neilgherries  and  on  the  Java 
mountains.  A  tallow-like  fat  is,  in  comparative 
abundance,  pressed  from  the  berries,  and  is  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  candles.  T.  Japonica, 
Spreng^  and  T.  laurifolia,  Jacq.,  of  tropical  Asia, 
are  similarly  useful. 

TETRANTHERA  GLAUCA.  Wallich.  Aneyer- 
green  tree  of  the  Eastern  Himalaya  and  Eastern 
Bengal.  It  is  the  Sempat  of  Nepal,  the  Dig^ikti 
of  the  Mechi,  and  the  Diglotti  of  the  Assamese. 

TETRANTHERA  MONOPETALA.  Roxb. 


Gwa,  Harein,  .  .  Bkas. 
Boro  kukor  chettu,  Bemo. 
Jungli  rai  am,  .    .  Hind. 


Maida-lakri,  . 
Nara  chettu,  . 
Nara  mamidi, . 


HllTD. 
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A  middling-sized  tree,  native  of  the  Peninsula  of 
India,  of  Bengal,  Oudb,  the  Siwalik,  and  Burma.  Its 
cinnamon  smelling  leaves  are  given  to  silk-worms. 
The  wood  is  us^  for  agricultural  implements. 
The  bark  is  used  in  medicine,  being  considered 
stimulant,  and  after  being  bruised  is  ^ifdied 
fi^sh  or  dry  to  contusions,  and  sometimes  mixed 
with  milk  or  made  into  plaster.  The  leaves  are 
used  in  Assam  to  feed  the  muga  silk-worm, 
Anthersea  Assama.— •/.  L.  Stewart;  GambU, 

TETRANTHERA  POLYANTHA,  WalL,  is  a 
small  tree  of  the  Eastern  Himalaya,  Assam,  and 
the  Khassya  Hills.  In  Assam,  the  kaves  of  this 
tree  are  used  to  feed  the  Anthema  Aasama  silk- 
worm, which  produces  the  muga  silk. 

TETRANTHERA  ROXBURGHII.    AVw. 

Sitwea  aebifera.  Pert, 


T.  apetala,  Boxb,^  Corr. 
T.  citrifolia,  Ju99, 
Tomex  sebifera,  WiUde, 

Kookoor  cbita,  .  Beno. 

Meda  lakri,  .    .  .  Hind. 

Maida-chob,      .  .      „ 

Ohaodna,     •    •  •  Panj. 


Sebifera  glutiaoaa,  Lattr, 
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Boo-mee-gaaSy 
Meda-nkf  .  . 
Naramamidi, 


SiKGU. 
SUTLBJ. 

»  Tbl. 
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This  tree  ^rows  in  China,  in  New  Holland, 
throughout  India,  in  Araam,  the  Pan  jab,  Siwalik 
tract,  the  Salt  Range,  to  2500  feet  Bark  mildly- 
astringent,  UBed  by  the  hill  people  in  diarrhoea. 
It  is  the  meda  lakri  of  Hindustani  druggists, 
and  a  favourite  application  to  bruises  and  wounds. 
It  is  somewhat  fragrant,  and  slightly  balsamic 
and  sweet.  Tetranthera  Roxbnrchii  is  a  yariable 
plant.  The  fruit  is  globose,  black,  and  about  the 
size  of  a  pea,  yielding  a  kind  of  greasy  exudation, 
from  which  the  Chinese  manufacture  candles  of  a 
bad  quality,  and  which  serves  as  a  basis  for  salves. 
^Cat  -Ex.,  1862;  Thw.  En.  PL  ZeyL  p.  255; 
O'.SA. ;  Eng.  Cyc. 

TETRANTHERA  WIGHTIANA.     Wall. 
Cylioodaphne  Wightiana,  Nees,  D.C. 

Var.  m,  T.  tomentosa.    Leaves  densely  fulvo  or  fasco- 

tomentose  beneath. 
Var.  fi.  T.  glabrcsoens.    Xeaves  sparingly  puberulous 

or  glabious  beneath. 

A  handsome  good-sized  or  large  tree,  common 
in  many  of  the  western  forests  from  Canara  to 
Cape  Comorin,  from  about  2000  feet  elevation. up 
to  about  8000  ;  it  is  very  abundant  on  the  Neil- 
gherries,  where  it  is  called  Keynjeo  by  the 
BadagA.  The  wood  is  yellowish,  with  a  satiny 
appearance,  and  a  darker  heart;  it  is  used  for 
rafters  and  various  other  purposes. — Beddome^  FL 
Sylv.  p.  293. 

TETRANYCHUS  PAPAVERiE,  Scott,  the 
poppy  seed  mite,swarm8in  poppy  seed  granariesand 
their  store  pots ;  it  multiplies  with  great  rapidity. 
This,  with  species  of  Bruchus,  also  Calandra  sitana 
and  tipnla,  are  the  insects  of  Lower  Bengal  which 
attack  the  poppy  seed  in  the  granaries. 

TETRAONID^,  the  grouse,  partridge,  and 
quail  family  of  birds,  comprising  the  Perdicinoe 
and  CotumiciniB.  The  family  belongs  to  the 
order  Rasores,  the  gallinaceous  or  game  birds. 
Naturalists  include  in  this  family  the  grouse, 
the  partridge,  American  partridges,  quails,  and 
guinea-fowl.  The  grouse  are  peculiar  to  the 
northern  portions  of  both  cqptinents.  Partridges 
are  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  disappear- 
ing in  the  Malayan  Peninsula  except  in  its  extreme 
west  Quails  have  the  same  distribution  as  the 
true  partridges,  but  have  a  tendency  to  accumulate 
in  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  Malayan  Pen- 
insula, where,  with  Tumix  of  the  TinamidaB,  they 
are  the  only  tropical  gallinaceous  birds.  The 
guinea-fowl  are  natives  of  Africa. 

Sub'Fam,  Tetraonine  or  true  grouse,  as  yet 
not  observed  in  India. 

Sub'Fam.  Perdicinse  or  partridges ;  those  oc- 
curring in  India  may  be  divided  into  snow  cocks 
and  snow  partridges,  peculiar  to  the  highlands  of 
Central  Asia  and  the  Himalaya ;  ordinarv  part- 
ridges, comprising  the  francolin  and  chidLor; 
grey  partridges,  wood  partridges,  and  bush  quail ; 
the  true  partridges  represented  by  the  grey  part- 
ridge of  Europe,  with  one  species  from  Tibet,  and 
the  great  group  of  African  partridges. 

I.  Snow  Cock$  and  Snow  Partridget. 
Tetraogallas    Himalayensis,  Oray,  Himalayan   snow 

cock. 
T.  Tibetanus.  OotOtl. 
Lerwa  nivioola,  Hodgson,  the  snow  partridge. 

II.  Partridges, 
a.  Francolins  or  meadow  partridges. 
Francolinus  vulgaris,  Stephens,  black  partridge. 
F.  pictus,  Jard.  and  Selop,  painted  partridge. 
F.  Phayrei,  Blyth,  Burma. 


h.  Rook  or  sand  partridges. 
Caoeabis  ohukor,  Gray,  the  ohukor  partridge. 
Ammoperdix  bonhami,  Oray,  the  seesee  partridge. 
A  Hayi,  Oovld,  Arabia. 

c.  Grey  or  biish  partridges. 
Ortygomis  Pontioerianas,  Omelin,  my  partridge. 
O.  gularis,  Temm.,  the  kyah  partridge. 

d.  Wood  partridges. 
Arboricola  torqueola,  Valen.,  black-throated  hill  part- 
ridge. 
A.  rufogularis,  Blyth,  rufous-throated  hill  partridge. 
A.  atrogularis,  Blyth,  Tiperah,  Chittagong. 
A  intermedia,  Blyth,  Ankan. 
A.  brunneopeottts,  Tickell,  Tenasserim. 
A.  sphenura,  —  ?  China. 
Perdix  personata,  Sordid,  Java. 
P.  Javanica,  Omelin,  Java. 
P.  Gharltoni,  — ?  Penang.  , 

P.  punotulata,  Cfray. 
P.  ooulea,  Temm.,  Malay  Peninsula. 
P.  thoraoica,  Temm,,  Philippines. 
RoUulus  coronatus,  —  ?  Malay  Peninsula. 
K.  niger. 

e.  Bush  quails. 
Perdioula  Cambayensis,  Latham,  jungle  bush  quail. 
P.  Ajnatica,  Latham,  rock  bush  quail. 
P.  erythroiyncha,  Sykes,  painted  bush  quail. 

Sub-Fam.  Cotumicinie,  Quails. 
Goturnix  communis,  BonaUre,  the  large  grey  quail. 
G.  Coromandelica,  Omelin,  black-breasted  quaiL 
Excalfactoria  Chinensis,  Linn.,  blue-breasted  quail. 
E.  Novas  Guineas,  Om. 
E.  Adamsoni,  Verreaux.  Celebes. 
E.  minima,  Gould,  Celebes. 

Other  of  the  quails  are  arranged  by  natural- 
ists under  the  family  Tinamidse.  Tetrao  tetrix  is 
the  black-cock  of  Europe  and  Northern  Asia.  Mr. 
Atkinson,  in  the  Altai,  says  black-cock  shooting 
in  September,  when  the  first  snow  has  fallen, 
is  splendid  sport.  A  common  sledge,  some- 
times with  one  horse,  at  others  with  two,  is  pre- 
pared, and  nearly  filled  with  straw ;  upon  this  the 
sportsman  sits  down,  and  away  the  man  drives 
into  the  forest,  keeping  a  good  look-out.  When 
he  sees  the  biids,  he  drives  along  till  within  rifle 
distance,  and  then  stops.  The  sportsman  must 
shoot  the  lowest  bird ;  when  this  one  drops,  the 
others  look  down  on  their  fallen  mate,  and  remain 
quite  still  in  the  trees.  I  have  more  than  once 
shot  three  out  of  the  branches  of  the  same  tree, 
before  the  brood  have  taken  flight  When  the 
birds  are  going,  the  man  gathers  up  the  game, 
throws  it  into  the  sledge,  and  drives  on  again.  In 
these  woods  it  is  not  cuflicult  to  shoot  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  brace  of  black-cock  in  a  day.  This  can 
only  be  done  with  a  pea-rifle,  which  makes  a  very 
small  report,  and  is  certain  in  its  e£Fect. 

The  Himalayan  snow  cock,  Tetraogallus  Him- 
alayensis, is  the  Jer  monal  of  the  N.W.,  but  keeps 
to  the  open  hill-sides,  is  harassed  by  the  ring- 
tailed  eagle,  which  never  attacks  it  on  the  wing. 
It  is  29  inches  long,  and  weighs  6^  lbs.  Eggs 
about  the  Bize  of  those  of  the  turkey.  T.  Ti^t- 
anns  is  of  the  Snowy  Range,  and  T.  Caucasicus, 
Pallas,  is  of  the  Persian  mountains. 

The  snow  partridge,  when  rearing  its  young, 
if  disturbed,  exhibits  all  that  distressful  anxiety 
so  common  to  its  tribe.  It  does  not  counter- 
feit lameness  like  some,  but  walks  away  before 
the  intruder,  and  calls  out  in  the  noost  plaintive 
manner,  while  the  voong  squat  close  to  the  ground 
or  creep  beneath  the  stones. 

The   black    partridge,    Francolinus    vulgaris, 

frequents   grass   meadows.      Muhammadans    of 

■  Indui  compare  its  call  to  the  words  Subhan  teri 
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kudrat,  Show  your  power  to-morrow !  Others 
describe  it  as  Lahsan,  piaz,  adrak,  Garlic,  onions, 
ginger!  It  is  still  abundant,  though  becoming 
scarcer. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  call  of  the  male  bird 

of  the  painted  partridge  waj  be  heanl  to  a  great 

distance,  Chee-Kee-kerray,  Cfhee-kee-kerray.    The 

Chukor,  Hind.,  or  Atash  khor,  Pers.,  is  the  chukor 

partridge,  Cacabis  chukor  of  Jerdon,  fabled  by 

natives  to  be  enamoured  of  the  moon,  and  at  full 

moon  to  eat  fire.    The  two  Persian  words  signify 

iire-eater.    The  chukor  is  common  in  all  parts  of 

the  yalleyof  the  Indus,  and  throughout  Tibet. 

In  winter,  when  the  hills  are  covered  with  snow, 

they  are  to  be  found  in  great  numbers  close  to 

the  riyers,  even  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 

of  the  Tillages ;   in  general,  when  approached, 

they  lie  close  among  the  crevices  of  the  stones. 

Dr.  Thomson  was  invited  by  the  thannadar  of 

Iskardo  to  be  present  at  a  hunting  party,  which 

he  had  arranged  for  the  capture  of  the  chukor, 

by  surrounding  a  spot  of  ground,  in  which  these 

birds  are  numerous,  with  a  ring  of  men,  who, 

approaching  from  all  directions,  gradually  form  a 

dense  circle  of  perhaps  a  hundred  yards  in  diameter. 

When  tbe  partridges  are  distiirbed  by  a  horseman 

in  this  enclosure,  they  can  only  fly  towards  the 

living  wall  by  which  they  are  surrounded.    Loud 

shouts,  and  the  beating  of  drums  and  waving  of 

caps  and  cloaks,  turn  them  back,  and  they  are 

driven  from  side  to  side,  till  at  last,  exhausted  with 

fatigue  and  stupid  from  the  noise  and  confusion, 

they  sink  to  the  ground,  and  allow  themselves  to 

be  caught  by  hand.    The  scene  was  a  very  striking 

pne.    The  spot  selected  was  a  deep  dell,  full  of 

roc^s,  but  without  trees.    The  sport,  however, 

did  not  seem  so  Buocessfnl  as  usual,  six  or  eight 

birds  only  being  captured.    The  hen  of  the  chukor 

lays  from  8  to  15  eggs.    The  grey  partridge,  Orty- 

gomis  Ponticeriana,  is  easily  tamed,  and  will  follow 

its  owner  about  like  a  dog,  even  in  the  crowded 

streets.    Muhammadans  keep  it  in  small  cages, 

sometimes  for  fighting,  as  it  is  very  pugnacioos, 

and  fights  with  great  spirit  and  obstinacy.     It 

readily  utters  its  call,  rateela-pateela-pateela, 

when  spoken  to.    It  is  used  as  a  decoy  for  wild 

birds.    The  male  bird  of  the  covey,  attracted  by 

its  ctkH,  IB  easily  caught  when  fighting.    The  kytk 

partridge,  Or.  gulans,  are  found  in  wavy,  thick 

grass,  and  in  many  places  it  can  only  be  i<^owed 

on  elephants. — Thamson^s  Travels^  p.  2 ;  Jerdon, 

TETRODON,  fishes  of  the  order  Plectognathi. 
Instead  of  havine  distinct  teeth  as  usual  in  the 
class,  these  have  tne  jaws  provided  with  a  substance 
resembling  ivoiy,  formed  somewhat  like  the  beak 
of  a  bird,  and  fitted  for  crushing  crustaceous 
animals  and  fud,  upon  which  they  live.  The 
Tetrodons  are  distinguished  by  the  possession  of 
four  large  teeth,  the  jaws  being  each  divided  by  a 
central  suture.  These  fishes  are  confined  to  the 
seas  of  warm  climates ;  some  of  them,  as  also  the 
Diodon,  are  ciJled  globe  fishes.  Species  of  Tetro- 
don  are  capable  of  inflating  the  abdomen,  and  in 
this  state,  when  taken  or  handled,  they  emit  a 
grating  sound.  They  are  alao  remarkable  for 
tenacity  of  life,  which  they  are  capable  of  sustain- 
ing for  several  hours  after  having  been  taken  oat 
of  their  element  They  have  a  peculiar,  disagree- 
able odour,  resembling  that  ox  GolHoidse,  which 
continues  for  several  yean  in  speoimens  preserved 
in  spirits  of  wine.    In  the  Malayan  countries  they 


are  considered  highly  poisonous,  and  ara  even 
objected  to  as  manure.  Tetrodon  skins  are  made 
iilto  lanterns  in  China. — Eng.  Cyc,     - 

TEUCKIUM,  a  genus  of  unimportant  plants  of 
the  natural  order  Labiatse,  of  wmch  T.  botrya,  T. 
leucosceptrnm,  and  T.  stoloniferum  occur  in  the 
East  Indies.  T.  chamsediys  of  Europe  and  some 
parts  of  Asia,  is  an  ingredient  in  the  celebfsied 
Theriaca  andromachi,  or  tareaq  farooq.  The 
species  are  pleasantly  fragrant:  T.  monoBtackyura, 
WdlUch^  of  the  Eastern  Himalaya,  Sylhet,  and 
Khassya  Hills,  ascends  to  7000  feet ;  coppioee  welL 
— 0'5ii.  p.  488;   Fbi^<,  p.  463. 

TEUTHIS.  Linn,  All  the  species  of  tJhese 
moUusca  are  supposed  by  the  Malays  of  the  Straits 
to  be  highly  poisonous ;  they  are  not  eaten,  but 
set  aside  among  offal  of  fish  to  be  used  as  manuie. 

TEWARI  is  a  corruption  of  Trivedi,  and  is  the 
tribal  title  of  firahmans  of  N.  India  deeoendod 
from  men  learned  in  their  Yedas.  They  follow 
agriculture,  are  soldiers,  cudgel  -  players,  and 
boxers ;  many  of  them  entered  die  Indian  army. 

TEXEIRA,  a  Spanish  author,  who  translated, 
as  the  History  of  Persia,  the  first  part  of  Mnr 
Kond's  great  book  in  seven  volumes,  called  Rauzat- 
us-safa.  Texeira  extracted  thence  his  history, 
which  he  presented  to  the  world  in  Spanish ;  but  it 
has  been  since  translated  into  French  by  Gotolendi. 
Texeira  had  travelled  into  Persia,  and  made  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  language  of  that  country. 
He  finished  his  first  part  with  an  Abridgment  of 
the  History  of  the  Khalifs,  etc. 

TEXTILE  ARTS.  The  east  has,  from  the 
earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  rec<»d,  been 
famous  for  its  textile  fabrics ;  and  India,  notwith- 
standing the  great  mechanical  inventions  of  the 
western  world,  is  stiU  able  to  produce  her  wefas 
of  woven  air,  which  a  manufacturer  of  the  18Ui 
century  attempted  to  depredate  by  calling  them 
the  shadow  of  a  commodity,  at  the  same  time 
that  his  townsmen  were  doing  all  they  could  to 
imitate  the  reality,  and  which  they  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  excel.  Though  the  invention  and 
completion  of  a  loom  for  weaving  would  indicate 
a  high  degree  of  ingenuity  as  weU  as  a  consider- 
able advance  in  some  other  arts,  the  Hindus  were 
acquainted  with  it  at  a  very  early  period,  for  in 
the  hymns  of  the  Rig  Veda,  composed  about 
1200  years  B.C.,  weavers*  threads  are  alluded  to; 
and  in  the  Institutes  of  Menu  it  is  directed, — 'Let 
a  weaver  who  has  received  ten  bales  of  cotton 
thread,  give  them  back  increased  to  eleven  by  the 
rice-water  and  the  like  used  in  weaving.* 

That  cotton  was  employed  at  very  eiAy  periods, 
is  also  evident  from  the  Indian  name  of  cotton, 
Karpas,  occurring  in  the  Book  of  Esther,  L 
6,  in  the  account  of  the  hangings  in  the  court 
of  the  Persian  palace  at  Shushan,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  great  feast  given  by  Ahasuems,— white, 
green,  and  blue  hangings ;  the  word  correspond- 
iug  to  green  is  Karpas  in  the  Hebrew.  It 
seems  to  mean  cotton  cloth  made  into  eartains, 
which  were  striped  white  and  blue.  Such  may 
be  seen  throughout  India  in  the  present  dur,  in 
the  form  of  what  are  called  purdahs.  (Vide 
Essay  on  Antiquity  of  Hindu  Medicine,  p.  145.) 
The  mode  in  which  these  are  used,  and  the 
employment  of  the  same  colours  in  stripes,  is  still 
known  as  Shatranji,  or  cotton  carpets.  That  the 
Hindus  were  in  the  habit  of  spinning  threads  of 
different  materials,  appears  from  another  part  of 
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the  Inatitutes  of  the  same  lawgiver,  -where-  it  ie 
directed  that  the  sacrificial  threads  of  a  Brahman 
must  be  made  of  cotton,  that  of  a  Xshatrija 
(second  caste)  of  sana  (Crotalaria  juncea),  and 
that  of  a  Vaisya  of  woollen  thread.  The  natives 
of  India  prepare  fabrics  not  only  of  cotton,  but 
also  of  hemp  and  of  jute  and  other  substitutes 
for  flax ;  also  of  a  variety  of  silks,  and  the  wool 
of  the  sheep,  goat,  and  camel,  as  well  as  mixed 
fabrics  of  different  kinds.  But  it  is  for  the 
delicacy  of  the  muslins,  especially  of  those  woven 
at  Dacca,  that  India  was  so  long  famous.  From 
a  careful  examination  of  the  cottons  grown  in 
different  parts  of  India,  as  well  as  of  those  of 
other  parts  of  the  world,  we  find  that  it  is  not 
owing  to  any  excellence  in  the  raw  material  t^t 
the  superiority  in  the  manufacture  was  due,  for 
English  spinners  say  that  the  Indian  cotton  is  UttJe 
fit  for  their  purposes,  being  not  only  short  but 
coarse  in  staple.  It  is  owing,  therefore,  to  the 
infinite  care  bestowed  by  the  native  spinners  and 
weavers  on  every  part  of  their  work,  that  the 
beauty  of  the  fabric  is  due,  aided  as  they  are 
by  that  matchleBS  delicacy  of  touch  for  which  the 
Hindus  have  long  been  famous.  According  to 
one  of  their  authors,  *  the  first,  the  best,  and  most 
perfect  of  instruments  is  the  human  hand.'  The 
Hindu  weaver  has  been  described  as  hanging  his 
loom  to  a  tree,  and  sittiDg  with  his  feet  on  the 
ground.  But  this  is  the  case  cmly  with  the  coarser 
fabrics ;  and  a  late  resident  of  Dacca  has  given  a 
minute  account  of  the  cotton  numuiacture  of  that 
district,  and  has  shown  that  great  care  is  bestowed 
on  every  part  of  the  process.  The  spinning-whed 
is  usually  considered  to  be  an  improvement  upon 
the  distaff  and  spindle,  as  modem  machinery  is 
upon  the  inexpensive  spinning-wheel.  In  facilitat- 
ing work  and  diminishing  expense,  the  spinning- 
wheel  was  no  doubt  a  great  improvement,  and  is 
still  employed  throughout  India  for  the  ordinary 
and  coarser  fabrics.  But  the  spindle  still  holds  its 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  fimdu  women,  when 
employed  in  spinning  thread  for  the  fine  and 
delicate  muslins  to  which  the  names  of  Shabnam 
or  Dew  of  Night,  Ab-i-Rawan  or  Running- water, 
etc.,  are  applied  by  natives,  and  which  no  doubt 
foimed  the  Tela  ventosa  of  the  ancients;  and 
those  called  Gangitika  in  the  time  of  Arrian  were 
probably  produced  in  the  same  locality*  Mr. 
James  Taylor,  of  the  Bengal  Medical  Service,  in  a 
report  which  was  sent  by  the  Court  of  Directors 
.  to  India,  gave  much  interesting  information 
respecting  the  cotton  manufacture  of  Dacca.  He 
showed  that  the  Hindu  woman  first  cards  her 
cotton  with  the  jaw-bone  of  the  boalee  fish,  which 
is  a  species  of  Silurus;  she  then  separates  the 
seeds  by  means  of  a  small  iron  roller  worked  back- 
wards and  forwards  upon  a  flat  board.  A  small 
bow  is  used  for  bringing  it  to  the  state  of  a  downy 
fleece,  which  is  made  up  into  small  rolls  to  be 
held  in  the  hand  during  the  process  of  spinning. 
The  apparatus  required  for  this  consists  of  a 
delicate  iron  spindle,  having  a  small  ball  of  day 
attached  to  it,  in  order  to  give  it  sufficient  weight 
in  turning ;  and  imbedded  in  a  little  clay  there  is  a 
piece  of  hard  shell,  on  which  the  spindle  turns 
with  the  least  degree  of  friction.  A  moist  air  and 
a  temperature  of  80^  is  found  best  suited  to  this 
fine  spinning,  and  it  is  therefore  practised  early  in 
the  mornings  and  in  the  evening,  sometimes  over 
a  shallow  vessel  of  water,  the  evaporation  from 


which  imparts  the  necessary  degree  of  moisture. 
The  spinners  of  yarn  for  the  Ghundeyree  muslins 
in  the  diy  climate  of  North- Western  India  are 
described  as  working  in  underground  workshops, 
on  account  of  the  greater  uniformity  in  the  moist- 
ure of  the  atmosphere.  The  Indian  spinning- 
wheel  is  looked  upon  with  contempt  by  those  who 
look  to  the  polish  rather  than  to  the  fitness  of  a 
tooL  Professor  Gowper,  than  whom  none  was  a 
better  judge,  observing  that  the  wood- work  of 
some  of  these  spinning-wheels  was  richly  carved, 
inferred  that  the  strings  with  which  the  circum- 
ference was  formed  might  have  some  use,  and  not 
have  been  adopted  from  poverty  or  from  idleness. 
In  making  working  models  of  these  instruments, 
he  has  found  that  in  no  other  way  could  he  pro- 
duce such  satisfactory  results  as  by  closely  imitat- 
ing the  models  before  him,  the  strings  giving 
both  tension  and  elasticity  to  the  instrument. 
The  spindles,  moreover,  being  slightly  bent  or  the 
hand  neld  obliquely,  the  yam  at  every  turn  of  the 
spindle  slips  off  the  end  and  becomes  twisted. 
The  common  dimensions  of  a  piece  of  Dacca  muslin 
are  twenty  yards  in  length  by  one  in  breadth. 
There  are  more  threads  in  the  warp  than  in  the 
woof,  the  latter  being  to  the  former  in  a  piece  of 
muslm  weighing  twenty  tolas  or  aiccas,  in  the 
proportion  of  9  to  11 ;  one  end  of  the  warp  is 
generally  fringed,  sometimes  both.  The  value  of 
a  piece  of  plain  muslin  is  estimated  by  its  length 
and  the  number  of  threads  in  the  warp,  compared 
with  its  weight.  The  greater  the  length,  and 
number  of  threads,  and  the  less  the  weight  oi  the 
piece,  the  higher  is  its  price.  It  ii  seldom,  how* 
ever,  that  a  web  is  formed  entirely  of  the  finest 
thread  which  it  is  possible  to  spin.  The  local 
committee  of  Dacca  having  given  notice  that  they 
would  award  prizes  for  the  best  piece  of  muslin 
which  could  be  woven  in  time  for  the  1851  Exhibi- 
tion, the  prise  of  25  rupees  was  awarded  to  Hubeeb 
Oollah,  weaver  of  Golconda,  i)ear  Dacca*  The 
piece  was  ten  yards  long  and  one  wide,  weighed 
only  3  oz.  2  dwts.,  and  might  be  passed  through  a 
very  small  ring.  Though  the  cotton  manufactures 
of  India  seem  to  have  greatly  fallen  oS,  from  the 
cheapness  of  English  manufactured  goods,  the 
report  of  the  Revenue  Board,  Madras,  shows  that 
up  to  the  year  1871  weavers  continued  to  increase 
in  numbers.  In  the  year  1850,  it  was  stated  by 
Dr.  Taylor  that,  as  the  finest  muslins  formed  but 
a  small  portion  of  goods  formerly  exported  to 
England,  the  decay  of  the  Dacca  trade  has  had 
comparatively  little  influence  on  this  manufacture, 
as  these  delicate  manufactures  still  maintain  their 
celebrity  in  the  country,  and  are  still  considered 
worthy  of  being  included  among  the  most  accept- 
able gifts  that  can  be  offered  to  her  native  princes ; 
and  he  believes  that  the  muslin  being  then  made 
was  superior  to  the  manufacture  of  1790,  and 
fully  equal  to  that  of  the  reign  of  Aurangzeb. 
Fine  muslins  have  been  sent  to  the  Exhibitions  in 
Europe,  from  Dacca,  from  Kishengarh  in  Bengal, 
from  Collar,  in  the  raja  of  Travancore^s  dominions, 
as  well  as  from  Chimdeyree  in  the  Gwalior  terri- 
tories. Specimens  of  almost  every  variety  of  the 
cotton  manufacture,  such  as  the  coarse  garrha  and 
guzzee  for  packing,  clothing,  and  for  covering 
corpses,  with  dosootee,  etc.,  for  tents,  canvas  for 
sails,  towels,  and  table-doths,  and  evexr  Tariety 
of  calico,  were  sent  from  Nepal  and  Assam,  as 
well  as  from  along  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  from 
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territorieB;  also  from  Cutch,  Ahmadabad,  Surat, 
and  Dharwar  on  the  -western  Bide  of  India ;  from 
the  central  territories  of  the  Nizam,  from  Na^^pun, 
and  from  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Fine 
pieces  of  calico  and  punjum  longcloth  were  sent 
from  Juggiapettah,  in  the  Northern  Circars,  which 
was  formerly  the  great  seat  of  this  manufacture. 
Some  of  the  places  noted  for  their  manufactures 
did  not  grow  their  own  cotton.  Dacca  no  doubt 
grew  most  of  what  it  required  for  its  muslins, 
because  the  thread  did  not  swell  in  bleaching,  but 
it  also  imported  cotton  formerly  from  Surat,  as 
well  as  from  Central  India.  Azimgarh  imports 
its  cotton  chiefly  from  the  same  source  to  which 
the  Northern  Circars  was  also  formerly  indebted, 
while  Chundeyree  imports  its  cotton  from  the  dis- 
tant Talley  of  Nimar.  The  natives  are  acquainted 
with  every  kind  of  weaving,  from  guzzee  and 
gauze,  to  striped,  checkered,  and  flowered  muslins. 
The  last  are  a  branch  of  art  which  has  been 
long  known  in  the  east,  and  the  mode  of  making 
which  often  puzzled  weavers  in  Great  Britain.  In 
manufacturing  figured  (jamdanee)  fabrics,  Mr. 
Taylor  informs  us,  they  place  the  pattern,  drawn 
upon  paper,  below  the  warp,  and  range  along  the 
titu;k  of  the  woof  a  number  of  cut  threads,  equal 
to  the  flowers  or  parts  of  the  desif^  intended  to 
be  made ;  and  then,  with  two  small,  fine-pointed 
bamboo  sticks,  they  draw  each  of  these  threads 
between  as  many  threads  of  the  warp  as  may  be 
equal  to  the  width  of  the  figure  which  is  to  be 
formed.  When  all  the  threads  have  been  brought 
between  the  warp,  they  are  drawn  close  by  a 
stroke  of  the  ley.  The  shuttle  is  then  passed,  by 
one  of  the  weavers,  through  the  shea,  and  the 
weft  having  been  driven  home,  it  is  returned  by 
the  other  weavers.  Most  of  these  flowered  muslins 
are  unform  in  colour,  but  some  are  in  two  colours, 
and  chiefly  woven  in  Beneal.  Specimens  of  double 
weaving  in  cotton,  and  showing  considerable  skill, 
with  a  pleasing  arrangement  of  pattern  and  colours, 
were  sent  from  Khyrpur,  in  Sind.  These  kinds 
are  also  woven  in  Can  jam.  —  Koyle  on  the  Arts 
and  Manufactures  of  India,  p.  487. 

TEYAMMUM.  Arab.,  Hind.,  Pers.  The 
Muhammadan  le|;al  purification  with  sand,  where 
water  is  not  obtainable.   See  Bathing;  Lustrations. 

TEYNGA,  in  lat  6°  62'  N.,  long.  121°  48'  E., 
is  a  small  low  island  of  the  Philippine  group, 
covered  with  trees,  and  is  the  most  northern 
island  of  the  Suhi  Archipelago. 

TE-YUH.  Chin.  Earth^s  prison.  Teen-tang, 
the  heavenly  paradise.  These  correspond  to  hell 
and  heaven. 

TEZAB.    Hind.,  Pers.    Acid,  lit.  biting  water. 

Gandhak  ka-tezab,  sulphuric  acid. 
Nimak  ka-tezab,  hydrochloric  acid. 
Shore  ka-tezab,  nitric  acid. 
Sirke-ka-tezab,  acetic  acid,  vinegar. 

TEZBAIi.  Hind.  Leaves  of  Xanthoxylon 
hostile,  also  of  Cinnamomum  albiflorum. 

TEZIN,  a  river  which  rises  in  the  Safed  Koh, 
and  after  a  course  of  40  miles  falls  into  the  Kabul 
river  at  Tarobi.  On  the  22d  October  1841, 
Brigadier  Sale  defeated  here  a  body  of  hostile 
Afghans.  But  there  fell  here,  on  the  1 1  th  January 
1842,  tiie  remnant  of  a  British  force  retreating 
from  Kabul,  consisting  of  4500  men,  including 
followera  (out  of  a  total  of  16,600  who  had  left 
Kabul  a  few  days  before).    On  the  12tb  and  18th 
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was  attacked  by  Afghans  here,  and  repulsed  th^n. 
^MacGregor,  pp.  709,  710. 

TEZKIKAH.  Arab.  A  passport;  also  brief 
notices  of  men  or  things. 

TEZPUR,  a  town  in  the  Durrnng  district  of 
Lower  Assam.  Copperplates  were  found  here  of 
supposed  date  the  10th  century,  with  inscriptions 
in  slightly  modified  Kutila  character.  They  liave 
invocations  to  Siva  and  the  Brahmaputra  river,  and 
mentioning  the  boar  incarnation  and  his  descend- 
ants, also  Vishnu,  Krishna,  and  I^kshmi.  Thix 
inscription  records  the  grant  of  a  villa^^e  called 
Abisuravataka,  on  the  west  of  the  Ganges,  to  a 
Brahman  of  the  Sandilya  race,  named  Indoka. 
The  donor  is  Vanainalaof  the  dynasty  of  Bhagadatta. 

THAB  BAN.  Burm.  This  Amherst  timber  is 
used  for  boat-building  and  making  carta ;  timber 
sometimes  70  feet  long.  It  is  a  teak,  but  rather 
heavier  than  the  usual  kind  ;  sp.  gr.  0*814. — Cat. 
Ex.,  1851 ;  Mr,  Blumlell. 

THA-BEIT.  Burm.  The  ahns-bowl  of  Buddha. 
See  Kasgal-i-Ali ;  Patra. 

THA-BY-KE  or  Tha-bay-kya.  Bcrm.  De- 
scribed as  a  kind  of  oak  growing  in  Amherst, 
Tavoy,  and  Mergui,  not  abundant,  but  ecatterecl 
in  all  forests  inland  throughout  the  {Hrovinoes ;  of 
max.  girth  1^  cubits,  and  max.  length  16  feet. 
When  seasoned,  it  floats  in  water.  It  is  a  suffi- 
ciently light,  yet  durable,  straight-grained,  tough 
wood ;  used  by  Burmese  for  posts,  building  pur- 
poses generally,  and  various  other  objects ;  likely 
to  prove  excellent  for  helves,  and  would  be  un- 
rivalled for  shot  boxe& — Captain  Dance, 

THADKT.  Mahr.  With  the  Mahrattas,  a  ceno- 
taph of  altar-like  platform.  It  supports  some- 
times a  stand  for  the  sacred  basil  (tulsi-vrin- 
dawan),  sometimes  two  feet  (padma)  in  relief; 
others  the  lioga.  These  are  sometimes  protected 
by  a  canopy.  An  instance  of  the  latter  is  the 
thadki  of  the  famous  RagonatJi  Rao  Bhat  (Rag- 
hoba  Dada),  the  father  of  the  last  Peshwa,  whose 
ashes  lie  at  Hingani,  3  miles  up  the  Ganga  from 
Kopargaon. 

THAKUR.  An  idol,  a  deity.  In  Gnjerat,  a 
name  of  the  idol  Balaji;  an  individual  entitled 
to  reverence  or  respect  A  title  applied  to  the 
nobles  of  Rajputana,  from  Thaknra,  Saksr., 
honourable.  Thakurani,  a  lady  of  rank,  from 
Thakara,  a  lord.  The  title  is  applicable  alike  to 
Brahman  and  Rajput  tribes.  Thakurbari,  Hind., 
or  Thakurwari,  also  Thakurghar,  Hindu  place  al. 
worship,  an  idol  house;  lit.  the  Lord's  house. 
See  Saligramma. 

T'HAL.  HiSD.  A  desert,  sandy  tract  See 
T'huL 

THALA.    Hind.    A  large  flat  metallic  dislt. 

THALAITI  or  Talaiti  is  the  term  applied  to 
the  town  at  the  foot  of  every  hill  fortress. 

THALAMITA,  a  tribe  of  Crustacea. 

L  Sub-Oen.  Thalamit»  quadrikteralet. 
Thalamita  admete,  Edw.,  Ked  Sea,  Indian  Ocean. 
T.  cbaptain,  Edw,,  Red  Sea. 
T.  orenata,  Edw.,  Aaiatie  Seat. 
T.  prymna,  Edw,,  Australia. 

2.  SulhOen.  Tbalamits  hezagoaalca. 
Thalamita  cracifera,  Edw,,  Indian  Ooeaa. 
T.  annulata,  Edw.,  Bed  Sea,  Indian  Ooean. 
T.  natator,  Edw.,  Indian  Ooean. 
T.  truncata,  Edw.,  Indian  Ocean. 
T.  onllianafia,  Edw.,  Indian  Ocean. 
T.  erythrosdactyUs  Edw,,  AoAtralia. 


thalassinA  scOrpionides. 


l^ftA-NAT-KHA. 


'  THALASSINA  SCORPIONIDES,  the  burrow- 
ing lobster  of  the  Fiji  Islands  :  so  named  from  its 
scorpion -like  tail. — Hart  wig. 

THALESAP,  a  lake  on  the  north  of  Cambodia, 
60  miles  in  circumference. 

THALGHAT  or  Kasaraghat,  a  pas?  in  the 
Syhadri  Hilln,  in  the  Thana  (Tanna)  district  of 
Bombay,  situated  in  lat.  19°  43'  N.,  and  long. 
73°  30'  E.,  65  miles  north-east  by  north  of  Bom- 
bay city.     The  railway  there  is  the  north-eastern 


branch  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway. —    — so  called,  it  is  said,  from  having  been  the  native 


Imp.  Gaz, 

THALTCTRUM  FOLIOLOSUM.    7).  C. 


Arabia  before  the  time  of  Abraham.  They  are 
said  to  have  been  of  gigantic  stature. — Catafa^o, 

THAN.  Hind.  A  piece  of  cloth,  a  web  of 
cloth. 

THAN,  a  village  in  Kattyawar^  to  the  north 
of  the  road  from  Wadhwan  to  Rajkot,  12  or 
14  miles  N.W.  of  Muli.  It  is  one  of  the  roost 
ancient  places  in  India,  and  the  whole  of  the 
neighbourhood  is  holy  ground.  It  is  situated  in 
the  part  of  Surashtra  known  as  the  DevaPanchal, 


Sbuprak, . 
Barmoti, . 


.  Hind. 
Panjab. 


Meadow  rue,  .  .  Eng. 
Pill  jftri,  ....  Hind. 
Mamii-an,  Momira,      ,, 

This  is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between 
Rampur  and  Sungnam,  at  an  elevation  of  5000  to 
8000  feet;  at  Muswori,  and  generally  on  the 
Himalayas.  The  Afakhzan-ul-Adwiah  describes 
three  kinds  of  mamiran,  viz.  Hindi,  blackish- 
yellow  in  colour ;  Ghini,  dull-yellow  ;  and  Khor- 
asani,  dark-greenish. 

Th.  flavum  is  teriped  in  France  and  England 
•  the  poor  man's  rhubarb,*  as  a  substitute  for  which 
medicine  it  is  generally  employed.  The  bitter 
root  of  the  Indian  species,  in  doses  of  5  to  10 
grains,  acts  as  a  tonic  and  aperient,  and  is  given 
in  the  interval  of  intermittent  fevers,  and  in 
convalescence  from  acute  diseases.  It  promises 
to  succeed  well  as  a  febrifuge  of  some  power,  and 
an  aperient  of  peculiar  value. — 0*Sh. ;  C leghorn ; 
Voigt;  Powell. 

T'HALICTRUM  RUBELLUM.  Smith.  Shing- 
ma.  Chin.,  grows  in  the  Chinese  provinces  of 
Sze-chuen,  Shan-si,  and  Kan-su.  The  root-stocks 
are  used  medicinally. — Smith. 

THALLOGENS,  a  class  of  plants  propose<1  by 
Jjuidley  to  include  those  flowerless  plants*  which 
are  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  an  axial  stem. 
It  includes  all  the-  Cryptogamia,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  ferns  and  mosses. 

Those  of  the  £.  Indies  comprise  the  natural 
orders  ConfervacesB,  Fucaceae,  Ceramiacese,  and 
Hymenomycetes,  with  the  following  genera : — 

Confcrvacese,  Confervids —  i  Ceramiaceie,KoBetangle8 — 


ulva. 

calliihamnioD. 

porphyra. 

ceramium. 

Fucacee,  Sea  Wracks— 

chondrus. 

Bargassum. 

dictyota. 

rhodymenia. 

fucufl. 

chordaria. 

Hymenomycetes, 

laminaria. 

bryopsis. 

stools — 

zoaaria. 

codium. 

Agaricus. 

Toad- 


THAMAS  KOULI  KHAN,  son  of  a  shepherd 
of  Khorasan,  known  to  the  world  by  his  title  of 
Nadir  Shah. 

THAM  KHUAN.  Siam.  Certain  imposing 
ceremonies  which  mark  the  principal  events  or 
eras  in  the  life  of  a  Siamese,  such  as  the  shaving 
his  head-tuft,  his  reception  as  a  bonze,  his  mar- 
riage, the  advent  of  a  new  sovereign,  etc. — 
Bowring,  Siam^  i.  p.  117. 

THAMMAI.  BuRM.  A  tree  native  of  Amherst ; 
a  strong,  handsome  wood,  like  ifigiceras,  or  box- 
wood.— Ca/.  Ex.,  1862. 

THAMNOOALAMUS  FALCONERI.  Hooker. 
A  bamboo  growing  at  8000  feet  elevation  in 
Kamaon  and  Nepal.  Tb.  spathiflorus,  Munro,  is 
the  small  bamboo  in' the  Himalaya  from  the  Sutlej 
to  Bhutan,  at  8000  feet 

THAMUD   and    AD,   two  tribes   of   aocient 


country  of  Draupadi,  the  wife  of  the  five  Paudava 
brethren.  One  of  the  chapters  of  the  Skanda 
Purana  is  devoted  to  Trineteswara  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Population,  250,000  souls.  Than  was 
visited  also  by  Krishna  and  his  consort  Lakshmi, 
who  bathed  in  the  two  tanks  near  the  town, 
whence  one  has  been  called  Pritam,  a  contraction 
from  Priyatain,  *the  beloved,*  after  Krishna,  so 
named  as  being  the  beloved  of  the  Gopi ;  and  the 
other  Kamala,  after  Lakshmi.  Within  a  few 
miles  was  the  shrine  of  the  three-eyed  god  Trinet- 
eswara, one  of  the  appellations  of  Siva;  and 
close  to  this,  the  celebrated  kund,  by  bathing  in 
which  pool  all  sins  are  washed  away.  This 
kund  was  called  therefore  the  Papnasnu  or  *  sin- 
expelling,*  as  the- forest  in  which  ic  was  situated 
was  called  the  Papapnodnuvana,  or  the  Forest  of 
the  Sin-destroyer.  Close  to  Than  are  the  Man- 
dhar  Hills,  distinguished  by  this  name  from  the 
rest  of  the  Tanga  range. — Imp.  Gaz. 

THANA  or  Tanna,  chief  town  of  Thana  district, 
Bombay,  and  a  station  on  the  Great  Indian  Penin- 
sula Railway,  20  miles  north-east  of  Bombay  city  ; 
lies  in  lat.  19°  11'  80"  N.,  and  long.  73°  1'  80^  E., 
and  contains  (1872)  a  population  of  14,299. 

Thana  or  Tanna  district,  lying  between  lat. 
18°  47'  and  20°  23'  N.,  and  between  long.  72°  39' 
and  73°  62'  E.  Area,  4248  square  miles ;  popu- 
lation (1881),  110,707  persons,— 78,682  Hindus, 
17,068  Musalman,  642  Jains,  1269  Parsees, 
12,689  Christians,  and  672  others.  The  Christ- 
ians of  Salsette  and  Bassein  (about  36,000)  are 
the  descendanta  of  the  converts  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier  and  bis  successors  in  the  16th  century. 
The  original  converts  were  not  obliged  to  give  up 
caste  distinctions,  and  their  descendants  have 
retained  many  of  them,  and  a  Thana  Christian 
can  still  tell  to  what  caste  his  family  belonged 
before  conversion.  Indeed,  Christians  of  the 
Bhandari,  Kumbi,  and  Koli  castes  commonly 
call  themselves  Christian  Bhandari,  Kumbi,  or 
Koli,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  and  Christians  belong- 
ing to  different  castes  do  not,  as  a  rule,  intermarry, 
though  the  restriction  in  liiis  respect  is  not  so 
rigid  as  among  Hindus.  All  of  them  have  Portu- 
guese names,  and  show  their  attachment  to  the 
Christian  religion  by  contributing  very  largely  to 
their  cliurches,  and  to  the  support  of  their  priebts. 
All  Christian  villages  on  the  coast,  and  a  good 
number  inland,  have  their  churches;  and  where 
a  congregation  is  not  large  enough  to  keep  a 
resident  priest,  one  priest  serves  two  or  three 
churches.  They  live  by  cultivation ,  fishing,  toddy- 
drawing,  and  every  other  employment  open  to 
similar  classes  of  Hindus. — Imp.  Gaz, 

THANAH.  Hind.  A  police  station,  a  military 
post. 

THA-NAT-KHA.  Burm.  A  fragrant  yel- 
lowish-coloured cosmetic  made  from  the  root  and 
bark  of  the  Murraya  exotica  and  M.  panicolata. 
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THA-NAT-THEE. 


THAR. 


THA-NAT-THEE.  Burm.  A  timber  tree  of 
Amherst,  Tavoy,  and  Mergui,  said  to  be  abundant 
all  over  the  provinces ;  of  max.  girth  3^  cnbits, 
and  max.  length  30  feet.  When  seasoned,  it 
floats  in  water.  It  is  a  durable,  yet  light  wood, 
with  a  very  straight  grain,  and  is  used  for  eyery 
purpose  by  the  Burmese. — Captain  Dance. 

I^ANESWAR,  a  sacred  town  and  place  of 
Hindu  pilgrimage  in  the  Umballa  district  of  the 
Panjab,  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Saras- 
wati  (Sarsuti),  in  lat.  29°  68'  30"  N.,  and  long. 
TG""  52'  £.,  25  miles  south  of  Umballa.  Population 
(1868),  7929. 

Thaueswar  or  Sthaneswara  is  said  to  be  derived 
either  from  the  Stfaana  or  abode  of  Iswara,  or 
from  the  junction  of  his  names  of  Sthanu  and 
Iswara,  or,  from  Sthanu  and  Sar,  a  lake.  The 
town  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  celebrated 
places  in  India,  but  the  earliest  certain  notice  of 
it  under  this  name  is  by  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Hiwen 
Thsang,  in  A.D.  634,  although  it  is  most  probably 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  Batan-ka^isara,  for 
which  we  should  perhaps  read  Satan-aisara  for 
the  Sanskrit  Sthaneswara.  But  the  place  was 
more  famous  for  its  connection  with  the  history 
of  the  Pandus,  than  for  its  possession  of  a  temple 
of  Mahadeva,  whose  worship,  in  India  at  least, 
must  be  of  much  later  date  than  the  heroes  of  the 
Mahabharata.  All  the  country  immediately  around 
Thaneswar,  between  the  Saraswati  and  Dnahadwati 
rivers,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Kuru-kshetra, 
that  is,  the  '  field  or  land  of  Kuru,*  who  is  said  to 
have  become  an  ascetic  on  the  bank  of  the  great 
holy  lake  to  the  south  of  the  town.  This  lake  is 
called  by  various  names,  as  Brahma-sar,  Rama- 
hrad,  Yaya,  or  VayavaHsar,  and  Pavana-sar.  The 
first  name  is  attributed  to  Brahma,  because  he 
performed  a  sacrifice  on  its  banks.  The  second 
name  is  derived  from  Parasu  Rama,  who  is  said  to 
have  spilt  the  blood  of  the  Kshatriyas  in  this 
place.  The  last  two  titles  are  derived  from  the 
names  of  the  god  of  Wind,  on  account  of  the 
pleasant  breezes  which  blew  over  the  waters  of 
the  lake  during  Kuru*6  period  of  asceticism.  This 
lake  is  the  centre  of  attraction  for  most  pilgrims ; 
but  all  around  it  for  many  miles  is  holy  ground, 
and  the  number  of  holy  places  cozmected  with 
the  Kaurava  and  Pandava,  and  with  other  heroes 
of  antiquily,  is  very  great  indeed;  but  the  list 
given  in  the  Kuru-kshetra  Mahatyma  is  limited 
to  180  places,  of  which  one-half,  or  91,  are  to  the 
north  along  the  line  of  the  venerated  Saraswati 
river. 

Puranic  legends  attribute  to  it  an  antiquity  long 
anterior  even  to  the  Pandus  themselves.  On  its 
banks,  Kuru,  the  conunon  ancestor  of  the  Kaurava 
and  Pandava,  sat  in  ascetic  abstraction ;  here 
Parasu  Rama  slew  the  Ksfaatnyas,  and  here 
Pnruravas,  having  lost  the  nymph  Urvasi,  at  length 
met  his  celestial  bride  at  Kuru-kshetra,  *'  sporting 
with  four  other  nymphs  of  heaven  in  a  lake 
beautiful  with  lotuses.'  And  a  story  of  the 
horse  -  headed  Dadhyanch  or  Dadhicha  is  per- 
haps even  older  than  the  legend  of  Pnruravas,  as 
it  is  alluded  to  in  the  Rig  Veda :  *'  With  his  bones 
Indra  slew  ninety  times  nine  Vritras.'  In  a.d. 
1011,  its  temple  was  sacked  by  Mahmud. 

The  sacred  lake,  a  pool  of  the  Saraswati  (Sarsuti), 
forms  an  oblonjg  sheet  of  water,  3546  feet  in  length 
and  1900  feet  in  breadth.  IHmng  edipses  of  the 
moon,  the  waters  of  all  other  tamos  are  believed 


to  visit  this  tank  at  Thaneswar;  so  that  he  who 
then  bathes  in  the  assembled  water,  obtains  the 
consecrated  merit  of  all  possible  ablutiona.  The 
country  for  many  miles  around  is  holy  ground, 
and  popular  estimate  sets  down  the  number  of 
sacred  sites  connected  with  the  Kaurava  and 
Pandava  at  360.  At  all  seasons  of  the  year,  a 
continuous  stream  of  pilgrims  pours  towaids  the 
shrines  of  Thaneswar  and  the  Kuru-kshetra.  The 
number  of  visitors  at  the  great  festival  fonuoly 
amounted  to  500,000,  but  had  dwindled  away  in 
1872  to  80,000.— Ben^.  As.  Soc.  Joum,  xxiL  p.  673; 
Cunningham's  Geog.  India,  pp.  330,  335. 

THANNA.  HiMD.  Custom-house,  a  polioe 
station.  Thannadar,  the  chief  of  polioe  of  a 
station. 

THANNA.DAN.  Bubh.  A  fruit  tree  of  Am- 
herst. It  has  a  reddish-brown,  heavy  wood,  fit 
for  machinery  or  other  purposes  requiring'  great 
strength.  It  is  exempt  from  attacks  of  inaeda, 
but  somewhat  liable  to  split — CaL  Ex.,  1851. 

THAN-THAT,  an  Amherst  capital  wood,  und 
for  stocks  of  various  instruments. — CtU.  Ez.^ 
1851. 

THAN-THAT.  Burm.  Found  inland  up  the 
Gyne  and  Attaran  rivers  in  the  Tenasserioi  Pro- 
vinces. When  seasoned,  it  floats  in  water.  It  is 
a  capital  wood,  very  durable ;  used  by  Karens 
for  bows,  for  shoulder  yokes,  spear-handles,  etc. 
Excellent  for  hammer-handles  from  ita  toug^ 
fibre. — Captain  Dance., 

THAORI.  The  Ohoora  and  Thaori  woe  early 
in  the  nineteenth  century  in  castes  of  robb^a ; 
the  former  from  the  liakhi  jun^,  ^be  latter 
from  Mewar.  Most  of  the  chieftains  had  a 
few  in  their  pay,  entertained  for  the  moBt  de- 
sperate services.  The  Bahaderan  chief  had  expelled 
ail  his  Rajputs,  and  retained  only  Ghooia  and 
ThaorL  The  Ghoora  were  hig^y  eateemed  for 
fidelity,  and  the  barriers  and  portals  throagboat 
this  tract  were  in  their  custody.  They  enjoyed  a 
very  singular  perquisite,  which  would  go  hir  to 
prove  their  being  the  aborigines  ol  the  oonntry. 
namely,  a  fee  of  four  copper  coins  on  eveiy 
dead  subject,  when  the  funeral  oeremonieB  aiv 
over. 

THAR.  Arab.  The  blood  revenge. — Bmitvis 
Pilgrimage,  L  p.  346. 

THAR,  a  typical  Nemorhosdus.  It  much  re* 
sembles  N.  bubalina  in  colour,  as  well  as  by 
its  short  caprine  tail,  harsh  adpreased  hair,  and 
vigorous  make,  suited  to  climbing  lofty  momi- 
tains.  But  the  Thar  is  in  structure  as  mock 
more  antelopine  as  the  Takin  is  noore  bovine; 
The  Takin  is  not  much,  if  it  all,  inferior  in  am 
or  bulk  to  the  female  yak;  and,  as  seen  tram. 
the  front  especially,  with  its  lunate  horns  &- 
played  and  ita  short  tail  concealed,  it  vronfcl  be 
at  once  pronounced  to  belong  to  the  ox  kind, 
close  examination  alone  being  likel/  to  eeggcst 
any  doubts  on  that  head.  Its  massive  fotn  and 
peculiar  proportions  are  quite  bovine. 

THAR,  the  forest  goat,  is  the  Nepal  nasie  of 
NemorhoeduB  bubalina,  called  Eimu  and  Baais  os 
the  Sutlej  and  Kashmir,  and  Serow  in  the  Ub 
generally.  The  other  Nemortkoedns,  N.  gaaL»  is 
Qie  Gooral,  or  Himalayan  chamois. 

THAR  and  Parkar,  a  British  distriot  in  tks  Mt 
of  Sind,  lying  between  lat.  24''  IS'  and  26*  1^  K.« 
and  between  long.  68''  51'  and  71*"  &  K.  Ana, 
12,729  square  miles;  popuktion  (1872),  180.161, 
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or  H  to  the  square  mile.  It  id  b6ui!id^  on  the  north 
by  Khairpur  state ;  on  the  east  by  the  states  of 
Jeysulmir,  Malaui,  Jodhpor,  and  Padanpor ;  on  the 
south  by  Uie  Rann  of  Cutch ;  and  on  the  west  by 
Hyderabad.  The  Pat^  or  plain,  its  western  part, 
rises  50  to  100  feet  above  the  Sind  plain.  The 
Thar  or  desert  portion  consists  of  a  tract  of 
sandhills,  which  present  the  appeaisnce  of  waves 
running  north-east  and  south- west,  and  are  com- 
posed of  a  fine  sand.  S.£.  of  the  Thar  is  the 
rarkar  tract.  The  peninsula  of  Parkar  in  its 
extreme  S.E.  juts  into  the  Runn  of  Gntch.  It 
is  level,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
town  of  Nagar  Parkar,  where  there  are  the 
Karunjhar  Hills,  composed  mostly  of  syenite 
rock»  It  has  hilly  rocky  ranges  nsing  850  feet 
above  the  surrounding  level.  Th»«  are  sand* 
hiUs  also  in  this  portion  of  the  district;  but 
towards  the  east  ^they  merge  into  a  large  open 
plain  of  stiff  clay,  through  which,  in  places,  lime- 
stone occasionally  crops  out 

The  number  of  Musalman  is  returned  as  96,604, 
and  of  Hindus,  62,500 ;  the  Christian  commun- 
ity numbers  85;  and  Koli,  Mengwar,  Rahtor, 
and  others,  21,622.  The  Soda  tribe,  formerly 
dominant  in  Thar  and  Parkar,  are  of  Rajput 
origin,  and  martial  in  character.  The  Khoea  are 
fine,  robust,  martial  men,  inured  to  fatigue  and 
hard  fare.  They  are  brave  and  enterprising,  but 
improvident.  The  Udejas  came  originally  from 
Sind ;  they  are  a  fine,  athletic  race,  well-behaved, 
and  have  turned  their  attention  to  agricultural 
pursuits.  The  BhUs  rank  very  low  in  the  social 
scale,  and  are  much  addicted  to  theft.  The  lan- 
guage is  a  mixture  of  Sindi  and  Eachi;  for- 
meriyf  when  Thar  and  Parkar  was  under  the 
administration  of  the  Political  Agent  at  Cutch,  all 
written  corresp<Muienoe  was  carried  on  in  the 
Gujerati  language. 

Travelling  in  the  Thar  or  desert  portion  of  the 
district  is  very  tedious  and  difficult,  owing  to  the 
sandhills  which  have  constantlv  to  be  crossed. 
The  climate  of  Thar  and  Parkar  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  Cutch  (Kach),  and  is  subject 
to  great  variations  of  temperature,  being  exces- 
sively hot  in  the  summer,  and  very  cold  in  the 
winter,  the  cold  increasing  as  the  sandhills  are 
approached. 

Snakes  are  very  common,  especially  in  the  hot 
season.  The  wild  hog,  black  partridge,  and 
water-fowl  are  only  met  with  in  the  Nara  tract 
The  gor-khar  or  wild  ass  frequents  the  Parkar, 
and  the  hyena  and  lynx,  the  Thar.  The  desert 
ponies  are  hardy  and  well  made.  Camels  and 
homed  cattle  are  bred  extensively  in  the  desert ; 
large  herds  of  the  latter  are  annually  driven  to 
Gujerat  for  sale.  Thareli,  a  dialect  of  Sindi,  is 
spoken  in  the  desert.*-/nip.  Qaz, 

THARPANA.  Sansk.  Amongst  the  Hindu 
races,  a  water  oblation,  an  oblation  offered  to 
the  gods  before  eating,  and  an  oblation  in 
honour  of  the  dead.  Hindus,  at  the  time  of 
bathing,  present  water  daily  to  the  gods,  to  the 
sages,  to  the  yaksha,  naga,  gandharva,  apsarases, 
asura,  vidyadhara,  pishacha,  siddha,  and  to  their 
deceased  ancestors.  The  tbarpana  should  be  per- 
formed three  times  a  day.  Hrahmans  wash  the 
whole  body  before  eating ;  the  Kshatriya,  Yaisya, 
and  Sadva,  only  the  hands  and  feet ;  they  then 
assume  the  yellow  silk  wrapper,  which  covers  them 
from  the  waist  downwards,  and  Is  the  sole  article 


of  dress  worn  at  meals.  In  Gujerat,  each  person 
has  a  small  oblong  wooden  stool  to  sit  upon,  and 
the  food  is  phiced  on  a  similar  stool  or  short- 
legged  table.  The  vessels  used  are  brass  or  copper, 
— a  flat,  round  dish,  containing  bread  and  preserves, 
or  condiments,  and  two  or  three  cups  of  pottage 
and  vegetables.  The  water-vessel,  of  suver  or 
brass,  with  a  small  drinking  cup  set  upon  it, 
stands  on  one  side.  The  second  course  is  com- 
posed of  rice  and  curds,  or  similar  food.  On 
great  occasions,  however,  the  fare  is  more  varied 
and  costly.  Ablutions  after  meals  are  confined  to 
the  hands  and  face. 

For  the  first  meal  the  men  of  the  family  eat 
at  the  sanie  table,  then  the  women  clean  the 
same  vessels,  and  use  them  for  their  own  break- 
fast The  servants  take  their  food  after  the  family 
breakfast  is  finished,  and  they  use  different  vessels. 
The  men  chew  betel-nut  after  meals.  They  strive 
to  avoid  incurring  defilement  from  the  touch  of 
a  person  of  lower  caste.  Such  pollution,  how- 
ever, when  it  occurs,  is  remediable  by  the  use  of 
*  panch  gavya,'  or  the  five  articles  derived  from 
the  cow,  and  by  fasting  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day.  The  second  meal,  which  is  a  lighter  one,  is 
eaten  at  about  eight  in  the  evening. 

A  Brahman  traveller  preparing  for  dinner 
makes  a  *.choko,'  the  floor  of  which  he  spreads 
with  cow-dung  and  earth,  moistened  with  water. 
When  at  home,  his  own  'rusodo'  or  cooking- 
room  is  the  place  employed ;  but  if  necessary, 
the  choko  may  be  made  under  the  shade  of  a  hedge 
by  the  wayside,  or  in  any  other  convenient  place. 
Upon  the  choko  he  raises  a  littie  temporary  stone, 
which  he  smears  in  like  manner  with  cow-dung, 
and  thereupon  he  cooks  his  food.  The  Purbeea, 
or  eastern  Brahmans,  carry  their  exclusive  notions 
upon  this  point  to  such  a  length,  that  brotiiers 
even  are  forbidden  to  use  tiie  same  choko,  nor 
may  one  take  fire  from  the  stone  of  another. 
Hence  the  saying,  *  Twelve  Purbeea  and  thirteen 
choko,'  because  with  that  number  of  Brahmans 
an  extra  stone  would  be  required  for  the  fire 
alone. 

The  Brahman «  when  his  food  is  ready,  be- 
fore eating,  performs  the  tharpana;  that  is  to 
say,  he  fills  a  copper  cup  with  water,  and  puts 
therein  a  few  grains  of  barley,  some  sesamum, 
leaves  of  the  sacred  basil  tree,  sandal,  etc. ;  then, 
holding  some  sacrificial  grass,  he  fills  his  joined 
hands  with  water,  which  he  pours  back  again  into 
the  cup,  saying,  *  I  offer  (make  tharpan  of)  this 
water  to  all  the  Dev.'  He  proceeds  to  make 
similar  offerings  of  water  to  men,  animals,  trees, 
rivers,  seas,  to  the  bhoot,  pret,  rishi,  progenitors, 
and  others.  Then  he  mentions  the  names,  as 
many  as  he  can  recollect,  of  his  father's  ancestors, 
his  mother^s  ancestors,  and  his  own  deceased 
friends.  He  now  performs  the  homa,  or  fire- 
sacrifice,  by  throwing  a  portion  of  rice  and  clari- 
fied butter  into  a  littie  copper  or  earthen  vessel 
containing  fire,  repeating,  while  so  employed,  the 
names  of  the  Deva.  The  Brahman  sets  aside  five 
portions  of  food,  for  cows,  beggars,  dogs,  ants, 
and  sparrows.  He  then  takes  a  little  of  eadi 
dish,  and  offers  it  to  the  Deo,  in  a  vessel  cou- 
tainioff  five  divisions.  He  now  sits  down  to  his 
breakrast;  but  before  commencing  repeats  the 
gayatri  over  a  handful  of  water,  with  which  he 
sprinkles  his  own  food,  and  three  portions  which 
he  sets  apart  for  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva.    Tho 
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first  five  moutbf uls  he  swallows  are  for  the  *  Panch- 
pran/  or  five  airs  supposed  to  be  in  the  body  and 
necessary  to  existence.  At  the  conclusion  of  his 
repast,  he  deposits  upon  the  ground  a  little  of 
what  remains,  as  an  offering  on  behalf  of  the 
spirits  residing  in  hell.  Long  practice  enables 
tn^  Brahman  to  acquit  himself  of  the  perform- 
ance of  this  very  elaborate  and  painfal  cere- 
monial in  less  time  than  is  occupied  in  the 
description. 

.  Brahmans  observe  practices  of  peculiar  difficulty 
in  order  to  maintain  their  superiority  over  the 
other  castes.  Of  these  the  most  strict  is  an 
observance  of  the  Nagar  Brahmans,  called '  Nuven/ 
or  purity  in  regard  to  food.  The  Brahman, 
having  bathed,  dresses  himself  in  silk  or  woollen 
clothes,  or  if  he  require  to  use  cotton  garments, 
these  must  be  dipped  in  water,  wnmg  out,  and 
dried  in  some  place  where  nothing  impure  can 
touch  them.  .Thus  habited,  he  sits  down  to  dinner ; 
but  he  must  (preserve  himself  from  numerous 
accidents  which  would  render  him  impure,  and 
compel  him  to  desist  from  his  meal.  If  he  touch 
an  earthen  vessel  he  is  defiled,  unless  the  vessel 
have  never  contained  water.  The  touch  of  a  piece 
of  cotton  cloth,  or  of  a  piece  of  leather  or  paper, 
which  he  may  accidenttUly  have  sat  down  upon, 
renders  him  impure;  but  if  Hindu  letters  have 
been  written  on  the  paper  they  preserve  him  from 
defilement,  because  they  represent  Saraawati,  the 
goddess  of  learning,  the  sakti  of  Brahma.  If, 
however,  letters  be  written  on  cloth  or  leather, 
these  remain  impure.  Thus,  if  the  Gita,  or  any 
other  portion  of  scripture,  be  required  for  use  at 
the  time,  it  must  be  bound  with  sillc,  and  not  with 
cotton ;  leather  must  be  avoided,  and  instead  of 
common  paste  of  flour  and  water,  the  bookbinder 
must  employ  paste  of  pounded  tamarind  seed.  A 
printed  book  will  not  answer  the  Brahman's  pur- 
pose, because  printing  ink  contains  impure  water. 
Some  think  that  the  touch  of  deerskin  does  not 
defile.  Raw  cotton  does  not  render  the  Brahman 
impure,  but  if  it  have  been  twisted  for  the  wick 
of  a  lamp  by  a  person  not  in  the  state  of  '  Nuven,' 
it  does ;  and  again,  if  it  have  been  dipped  in  oil 
or  clarified  butter  it  does  not  Bones  defile,  but 
women's  ivory  armlets  do  not,  except  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  where  they  are  not  usually 
worn,  and  then  they  do.  The  touch  of  the  child 
of  the  same  caste  who  has  not  learned  how  to  eat 
grain  does  not  defile,  but  if  the  child  have  eaten 
grain  it  does.  The  touch  of  a  donkey,  a  dog,  or 
a  pig  defiles ;  some  say  that  the  touch  of  a  cat  also 
defiles ;  others  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  does 
not,  because,  in  truth,  it  is  not  easy  to  keep  the 
cat  out  If  a  Brahman  who  is  in  *  Nuven  '  be 
eating,  or  if  he  have  risen  from  eating,  the  touch 
oi  hie  person  defiles  another  Brahman  who  is  in 
'  Nuven,'  but  has  not  begun  his  dinner. — Forbes* 
Easamala  or  Hindu  Annals,  ii.  pp.  256-259. 

THARU  appear  to  have  been  at  one  time 
a  (isngetic  tribe,  dominant  in  Gorakhpur,  and 
Badianan  Hamilton  appears  to  connect  them  with 
the  Tibetan  invasion  m  the  7ih  century.  The 
Tbaru  inhabit  the  forests ;  they  are  a  wild,  uncnhi- 
vated,  and  extremely  superstitious  race,  and  assign 
to  themselves  a  mvthological  beginning.  Their 
villages  are  divided  into  certain  circuits,  marked 
off  by  the  bhurra  of  Bheonhar,  a  self-created 
superior,  whom  these  people  believe  to  be  inspired 
by  Bhowani,  and  to  whom  they  submit  in  every 


occurrence  of  their  domestic  lives.  A  bham  ta 
indispensable  at  every  birth,  marriage,  and  death, 
directs  all  religious  ceremonies,  and  has  supreme 
influence  in  the  circuit  to  which  he  belongs.  He 
has,  however,  to  prove  his  inspiration  before  the 
assembled  villagers  by  one  of  two  methods,  either 
by  drawing  seven  times  the  flame  from  a  lighted 
to  an  unlighted  wick  without  bringing  the  two  in 
contact,  or  by  calling  upon  Bhowani,  who  ia  sup- 
posed to  descend  upon  him,  when  the  bhurra 
begins  to  dance  and  jump  about  violently,  and 
convince  the  assembled  crowds  of  superhuman 
powers  by  his  movements  and  gesticulations. 
The  bodies  of  the  Tharu  that  die  in  advanced 
years  are  burned,  biit  those  of  the  yoaog  are 
buried  ;  also,  though  their  widows  are  allowed  to 
remarry,  a  man  may  not  marry  the  widow  of  his 
younger  brother. 

THATCH;  In  the  S.  of  the  Peninsula  of  India, 
the  thatch  in  use  with  the  people  is  made  of  pal- 
myra leav^.  It  IB  the  best  thatch  for  hoosea,  and 
the  most  durable.  Next  to  it,  in  Madras,  ranks  in 
value  the  Cyperas  textilis,  which  grows  on  the 
banks  of  rivulets  in  the  low  country,  and  is  oslled 
Koary.  The  leaf  of  the  cocoanut  is  a  very 
perishable  material,  and  only  employed  by  the 
very  poor.  In  the  Dekhan  a  long  grass  is  chiefly 
used.  The  Karen  in  Burma  use  the  large  pal- 
mated  leaf  of  a  tall  wild  palm,  a  spedes  of  Livi- 
stonia,  but  the  Europeans  and  Burmese  there  use 
the  atap,  leaves  of  the  Nipa  fruticans.  The 
Karen  in  Amherst  province  employ  the  tall 
grasses,  Imperata  cylindrica,  Saccbarum  cylin- 
dricum,  and  S.  spontaneum.  Long  grasses  and 
sedges  (Arnndo,  Saccharum,  and  Scleria)  are  cut 
and  stacked  along  the  water's  edge  of  the  Brahma- 
putra in  huge  brown  piles,  for  export  and  thatch- 
ing. In  S.  India,  for  thatch,  the  natives  also  use 
the  straw  of  the  common  grains,  called  in  Tamil 
Vakel  or  Vagghil  straw  (A.  muricatum),  and  the 
spice  grass  (Andropogon  schcenanthus),  also  the 
cocoanut  leaves  made  into  a  kind  of  coarse  matting 
called  Tennam  kittu.  The  Gabagaba,  the  mid^b 
of  palm  leaves,  particularly  of  the  l«if  of  the  sago 
palm,  is  much  used  throughout  the  Molnocaa  f««r 
building  and  fencing.  The  Bhare  of  Northern 
India  is  a  jungle  grass  about  9  feet  high,  used  for 
thatch  and  tatties.  Its  canes  are  called  Nnnie. 
Through  almost  all  Arabia  species  of  Panicum  or 
Scirpus  are  used  for  covering  the  roofs  of  the 
houses, — slender  coverings,  but  sufficient  in  coun- 
tries where  rains  are  unfrequent.  —  Bird^rood; 
Roylt ;  Niebtihrs  Travels,  ii  p.  3-4 ;  Hook.  H,  J. 
ii.  p.  378 ;  Ains. 

THATCHANAGANTHAM.  Sansk.  The 
southern  solstice.     See  Avani  Avattam. 

THA  -  THANA  -  BAIN.  Bubm.  Defender  of 
the  Faith.  The  title  of  the  high  priest  or  patriarcli 
of  all  the  Phoungye  or  Buddhist  priests  of  Burma. 
— ywte,  p.  165. 

THATHERA,  metal  workers  in  Benares,  dis- 
tinct from  the  Kasera,  although,  to  some  extent 
they  work  in  the  same  metab, — iron,  tin,  ane, 
brass,  copper,  and  kasa  or  bell-metaL 

THATUN,  40  miles  N.  of  Martabsn,  on  the 
Salwin  river,  supposed  to  be  the  Snveraa  Bhumi 
or  Golden  Chersonese.  It  was  sacked  by  Anar- 
atha,  king  of  Pegu,  A.D.  1080. 

THATYAL,  meaning  the  maimed,  a  wandering 
Gond  tribe ;  also  called  Pendabarira,  or  minstrels 
of  God;   alio  Matyal,  because  their  songs  are 
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chiefly  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Mata.      They 
make  baskets. 

THAU,  the  Tauutic  emblem  of  the  Egyptians, 
the  hieroglyphic  of  the  god  Toth,  was  originally 
expressed,  according  to  Kircher,  by  the  simple 
figure  of  a  cross,  like  the  Greek  T  and  the  Coptic 
ilau.  The  Hebrew  tau  is  supposed  to  have  been 
derived  from  it,  though  it  has  deviated  from  its 
shape.  It  is  frequency  found  on  the  Egyptian 
obelisks,  and  was  always  regarded  as  a  talisman 
of  extraordinary  potency.  The  original  in  Ezekiel 
is,  ^Set  a  tau  upon  their  forehei^,'  instead  of 
^  mark ; '  which  sense  the  Vulgate  preserves, 
*Mark  with  the  letter  tau  the  foreheads,*  etc.; 
upon  which  Louth  observes  that  in  the  parallel 
passage  in  the  Septuagint,  to  nAc/ojr,  a  mark, 
Bhould  be  Tau  mf^iow^  the  mark  Tau.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  in  the  Samaritan  character,  in  which 
Ezekiel  wrote,  it  is  agreed  among  the  learned 
that  the  tau  was  formerly  cruciform,  correspond- 
ing in  shape  with  the  Tauutic  cross  and  the 
English  letter  T.  From  this  we  learn  that  the 
crucifix  was  a  sacred  sign  among  the  Jews,  as 
well  as  the  Egyptians,  a  hieroglyphic  marking,  the 
property  of  the  deity.  In  this  sense  the  language 
of  Job  IS  beautiful  and  appropriate : 

'  Behold,  here  is  my  Thau  ! 
Let  the  Almighty  answer  me. 
Surely  I  would  take  it  upon  my  shoulder, 
And  bind  it  as  a  crown  to  me.' 

Count  de  Gebelin  observes  that  in  France,  in  the 
early  ages  of  Christianity,  during  the  ceremony  of 
baptism,  the  officiating  priest  said,  ^  Crucis  than- 
mate  notare ; '  hence  the  Jews  themselves,  in  the 
later  periods  of  their  history,  fell  into  the  error, 
as  also  did  the  early  Christians;  and  even  in 
modern  times  the  potency  of  the  wizard's  charm 
and  the  fortune-teller^s  crawl  is  an  article  of 
vulgar  belief.  The  phylacteries  of  the  Jews, 
mentioned  by  our  Lord,  were  strips  of  parchment 
inscribed  with  paragraphs  of  the  law,  which  were 
worn  on  their  caps  and  arms,  and  inscribed  on 
their  door-posts,  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  evil 
agencies,  as  the  root  in  the  Greek,  from  whence 
the  name  is  derived,  signifying  to  guard  or  pre- 
serve, plainly  shows.  The  Christian  heretics  of 
the  second  century,  especially  the  Gnostics,  used 
gems,  inscribed  with  the  word  Abraxas,  for  a 
similar  purpose ;  but  the  ^  curious  arts  *  which  the 
Ephesians  abandoned,  still  maintain  their  hold 
upon  the  popular  mind;  and  the  Greek  imprint 
the  crucifix  as  a  resistless  spell.  The  all-potent 
word  Abraxas,  variously  written  Abrasax  and  las, 
occurs,  referring  to  the  Supreme  Deity  and  Jesus. 
The  *  curious  arta'  of  the  early  Christians  were 
condemned  in  the  council  of  I^Aodicea,  A.o.  864, 
can.  36 ;  the  fathers  declaring  that  such  phylac- 
teries or  charms  were  bonds  and  fetters  to  the 
soul,  and  ordering  those  who  wore  them  to  be 
cast  out  of  the  church.  In  the  east,  the  Vaish- 
nava  and  Saiva  Hindu  affix  marks  to  their  fore- 
heads; Muhammadans  defend  their  houses  and 
persons  with  tawiz,  passages  from  the  Koran.  It 
\A  a  general  castom  amongst  the  Muhanmiadans 
of  India  of  the  present  day  to  carry  holy  texts  of 
the  Koran  on  their  arms  and  in  their  turbands, 
and  to  place  charms  on  their  door-posts. — Du 
Cange,  Glossar, ;  Voces  lAgaturm^  Legationes,  in 
Milner's  Church  History, 

THAYAN,  meaning  god,  is  the  tribal  title  of 
the  Mitfavar  lace  of  the  8.  of  India, 


THAW  A,  a  lowland  tribe  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Campbell  as  inhabiting  similar  tracts  to  their 
neighbours  the  MechL^Ca?n/>&«//,  pp.  50,  149. 

T'HAY.  The  T'hay  stock,  the  people  of  Siam. 
See  India ;  Siam. 

THAYETMYO,  a  military  stetion  in  Pegu,  near 
the  British  frontier.  It  gives  its  name  to  a  dis- 
trict, of  which  it  is  the  chief  civil  station,  in  lat. 
19°  18'  43"  N.,  and  long.  95°  15'  40"  E.,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Irawadi.  Thayetmyo  signifies 
'  Mango  city ;  ^  but  this  is  said  to  be  a  corruption 
of  *  That-yet-myo,'  or  *  City  of  Slaughter,'  so  called, 
as  tradition  alleges,  from  one  of  its  early  rulers, 
who  killed  his  sons  in  order  that  they  might  not 
rebel  against  him  when  they  grew  to  manhood. 
The  district  is  2397  square  mUes;  pop.  (1881), 
169,560  souls.  On  the  east  and  west  are  the  Pegu 
and  Arakan'  Yoma  ranees  respectively;  and  thu 
face  of  the  country,  where  it  does  not  rise  into 
mountains,  is  everywhere  broken  by  low  ranges 
of  hills,  many  of  which  are  barren  and  destitute 
of  all  vegetation. 

Several  salt  and  hot  springs  occur  iu  Thayet 
district.  9^  miles  north-north-west  from  Ka-ma 
is  situated  the  spot  where  the  curious  manifesta- 
tion known  as  the  ^  Spirit  Fire '  takes  place.  This 
is  caused  by  the  ignition  by  some  unknown  means 
of  the  gas  which  is  stored  up  in  subterranean 
cracks.  Petroleum  is  found  near  Pa-douk-beng, 
7  miles  north -north-west  from  Thayetmyo ;  also  at 
Bhan-byeng,  about  9  miles  from  the  same  towo. 

The  cotton  of  Thayet  is  perhaps  the  best  in 
Burma.  It  is  grown  entirely  in  toungya  clearings, 
and  is  generally  sown  with  rice  or  sesamum. 
The  cotton-cleaning  machine  consists  of  a  frame- 
work of  four  posts,  a  bamboo  pedal,  a  fly-wheel, 
and  two  cylinders  placed  close  to  one  another,  the 
upper  one  being  of  thin  iron,  and  the  lower  some- 
what larger  and  of  wood.  The  bamboo  pedal  is 
attached  by  a  string  to  the  fly-wheel,  and  the 
wooden  cylinder  has  a  handle  at  the  end  opposite 
to  the  fly  -  wheel.  With  this  apparatus,  ono 
operator  will  clean  about  12  visa  (43  lbs.)  of  raw 
cotton  in  a  day,  turning  out  about  4^  viss  (16  lbs.) 
of  cleaned  cotton.  It  is  also  the  largest  tobacco- 
growing  district  in  Burma.  The  plant  is  grown 
chiefly  on  sandbanks  in  the  Irawadi,  which  are 
submerged  during  the  rains. 

Prome  and  Thayetmyo  supply  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  catechu  manufactured  in  British  Burma. 
The  mulberry  tree  is  extensively  cultivated  for 
the  rearing  of  silk- worms.  The  price  of  raw  silk 
varies  from  £1,  10s.  to  £2  per  viss  (3*65  lbs.). — 
Imp,  Gaz. ;  Census  1881. 

THEA  CHINENSIS.  Siam.  The  celebrated 
tea  phint,  one  of  the  Temstroemiacese,  a  native  of 
China,  of  Assam,  and  the  regions  south  to  the 
borders  of  Cochin-China.  It  has  three  varieties — 
T.  Assamica,  T.  Bohea,  Linn,^  and  T.  viridis.  It 
is  the  Camellia  thea  of  Linklater.  In  China,  so 
famed  for  its  production,  it  is  only  known  under 
cultivation.  It  must  have  been  used  in  China 
from  very  early  times.  It  is  differently  named  in 
different  parts  of  China,  as  Tcha  or  Cha,  also  Tha, 
whence  we  have  Tsia,  The,  and  Tea.  In  Persian 
works  in  use  in  India,  tea  is  called  Cha-i-Khatai, 
or  tea  of  Cathay. 

THEATRICAL  REPRESENTATIONS  are 
oommon  among  the  Tamils,  the  Bnrmans,  the 
Chinese,  and  the  Malayanesians,  but  are  of  com- 
paratively rare  occurrence  amongst  the  Northern 
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Hindu?.  '  In  ancient  Hindu  times,  plays  were 
written  for  representation  on  lunar  holidays, 
royal  coronations,  at  fairs  and  religious  festivals, 
marriages,  taking  possession  of  a  house  or  town, 
and  the  birth  of  a  son.  Specimens  of  these 
dramatic  writings  were  given  in  the  translation  of 
Sakuntala,  by  Sir  W.  Jones ;  la  that  of  Prabodha 
(/handrodaya,  or  liise  of  the  Moon  of  Intellect,  by 
Dr.  Taylor  of  Bombay;  in  Professor  Wilson's 
Hindu  Theatre,and  Prof  essorMonier  Williams' Nala 
and  DamayantL  They  seem  to  have  been  written 
for  one  performance,  lasting  for  4  or  6  hours,  and 
to  have  been  represented  only  once.  With  the 
Burmese,  a  dramatic  representation  lasts  a  whole 
day  or  more,  and  with  the  Chinese,  even  for  ten 
days.  Amongst  the  Athenians  a  piece  was  never 
performed  a  second  time,  at  least  under  the  same 
form.  The  ancient  Hindu  drama  is  in  Sanskrit 
The  Burmese  representations  are  stated  by  Mr. 
Oldham  to  be  indelicate,  but  Colonel  Phayre's 
opinion  is  not  in  accordance  wiUi  that.  In  India, 
amongst  the  Hindus,  traces  of  an  inferior  order  of 
the  <&ama  are  to  be  found  in  the  dramatized 
stories  of  the  Bhand  (Hind.)  or  professional 
buffoons ;  in  the  Jatra  of  the  Bengali  people,  and 
the  Basa  of  the  Western  Provinces.  The  bhaur  is 
a  representation  of  some  ludicrous  adventure  by 
two  or  three  persons,  carried  on  in  an  extempore 
dialogue,  usually  of  a  yery  coarse  kind,  and 
enlivened  by  practical  jokes  not  always  yery 
decent.  The  Jatra  is  generally  the  exhibition  of 
some  of  the  incidents  in  Uie  youthful  life  of  Krishna, 
maintained  also  in  extempore  dialogue,  but  inter- 
spersed with  popular  songs.  Radha,  the  mistress 
of  Krishna,  ms  father,  mother,  and  the  Gopi,  are 
the  ordina^  dramatis  persona,  and  Nareoa  acts 
as  buffo.  The  Rasa  piutakes  more  of  the  ballet, 
but  it  is  accompanied  also  with  songs ;  whilst  the 
adventures  of  Krishna  or  Rama  are  represented  in 
appropriate  costume  by  measured  gesticulations. 
The  most  recent  dramatic  Hindu  writings  are  of  a 
mythological  and  sectarial  character. 

During  the  7th  decade  of  the  19th  century, 
there  were  frequent  revivals  of  the  Tamil  drama 
at  Madras.  In  China,  companies  of  actors  travel 
about  the  country,  and  engage  themselves  to  com- 
mittees of  temples  or  guilds,  or  to  wealthy  indi- 
viduals, for  a  week  or  more  at  a  time.  Admission 
is  gratis;  the  pUy  is  carried  on  night  and  day, 
with  intermissions  for  food.  The  f eznale  parts  are 
taken  by  men.  These  representations  resemble 
the  Pooay  of  Burma. —  Wilson^s  Hindu  Theatre, 
See  Drama ;  Literature. 

THEBES,  a  ruined  city  in  the  valley  of  the 
Nile,  the  capital  of  an  ancient  dynasty  of  a  people 
now  forgotten;  but  here  science  and  art  once 
flourished. — Catafago. 

THEGAI  CHETTOO.  Tel.  A  creeper  of 
Ganjam,  which  is  soiled  and  then  beaten  to 
extract  its  fibres. 

THEIN.  BuRif.  A  chapel  for  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  Burmese  priesthood,  constructed  on 
holy  ground ;  an  open  pavilion,  supported  on  four 
pil&TS,  biult  over  the  large  sitting  gilt  images 
of  Grautaina.  The  Albert  Memori^  in  shape  is 
similar  to  a  thein. — Yule,  p.  12. 

THEINE.  The  properties  of  tea  depend  chiefly 
on  the  presence  of  tannin,  of  a  yolatile  oil,  and  of 
a  principle  called  theine  (CgHiNsO,),  which  has 
been  found  to  be  identical  with  caffeine,  and  is  a 

'"'iblebttse.    It  may  be  obtained  in  white  silky 


needles ;  has  a  mild,  bitter  taste ;  is  solable  in  hoi, 
but  sparingly  so  in  cold  water  and  aloohoL      It 
has  astringent  and  moderately  excitant  properties, 
chiefly  affecting  the  neryoos  system,  pirodncipgr 
some  degree  of  exhifauntion,  and  of  refradbnent 
after  fatigue.     Its  effects  are  well  seen  in  the 
wakefulness  produced.    But  it  is  thought  by  some 
writers  to  act  as  a  sedative  on  the  heatt  and 
blood-vessels ;  or,  as  Dr.  Billing  explains  it,  tea 
and  coffee  are  sedatiyes,  and  relieye  the  stapor 
produced   by  stimulants  or  the   drowsinen  of 
fatigue,  or  other  plethora,  only  by  oounteradiiig 
the  plethoric  state  of  the  brain,  induced  by  the 
continued  stimulation  of  action,  —  thus  menly 
restoring  the  brain  to  its  normal  state.    Liefaqg 
(Anim.  Chem.  p.  179)  has  suggested  that  tfadae, 
as  an  ingredient  of  diet,  may  be  useful  in  oootn- 
bnting  to  the  formation  of  taurine,  a  compoaid 
peculiar  to  bile.    Besides  being  useful  as  a  duuent, 
it  may  often  be  prescribed  as  an  agreeable  and 
refreshing  beyerage;    in  some  cases,  etpeaaStf 
when  m&de  strong,  acting  as  an  excitant,  and  U 
other  times  producing  sedative  and  calming  effeeta 
Tea  is  yeiy  extensiyely  cultiyated  in  Kangra  yaUey 
and  Kullu,  in  Assam,  and  on  the  Neilgherries. 
Coffee  leaves  are  infused  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  tea  leaf,  and  the  beyerage  coffee-tea  is  said  to 
be  in  common  use  in  Sumatra.    The  coffee  decoc- 
tion or  new  tea  are  valuable  in  opium-poisoning. 

THELPHEUSA,  a  genus  of  crustaoea,  com- 
prising— 

Thelpheusa  Indica,  JEdws.,  Goronumdel  coast. 
T.  chaperon  arrondi,  Q.  and  O. 
T.  peruita,  Edwt.,  (Tape  of  Qood  Hope. 
T.  Leschexiaultii,  Bdvi.,  Pondieheny. 

THENG  -  BAN  -  SHA.  Borm.  A  bast  of 
Arakan,  coarse  looking,  and  of  a  reddish -brown 
colour,  but  divisible  into  a  number  of  yery  thin 
layers,  with  a  good  deal  of  flexibility  and  some 
toughness. — Royle, 

THENG-GAN.  Burm.  This  wood,  a  native 
of  Amherst,  is  employed  for  house-poets,  carts, 
boat-building,  padales,  and  oars.  It  is  an  excellent 
compact  wood,  flt  for  gun-carriages.  It  is  the 
wood  in  most  general  use  for  almost  all  purposes, 
but  principally  for  large  canoes,  which  form  the 
bottoms  of  the  native  trading  crafts ;  this  is  owing 
to  its  being  more  plentiful  than  most  of  the  others, 
easily  worked,  and  by  killing  the  tree  before  fell- 
ing, as  with  teak,  is  rendered  capable  of  floating. 
This  process,  however,  is  rarely  observed ;  the  tree 
selected  for  working  is  felled  and  hollowed  on  the 
spot,  and  the  canoe  removed  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  water  to  undergo  the  process  of  widening 
by  Are ;  some  trees  producing  by  this  rude  pro- 
cess, canoes  of  60  to  70  feet  long,  by  6  to  8  feet  in 
breadth  across  the  centre Cat.  Ex,,  1851, 

THEOBROMA  CACAO.    Lim. 

Gaoao  latiTua,  Lam.        j     0.  minua,  Oartn. 

The  smooth-leayed  ohocolate-nat  tree,  a  native 
of  Central  and  South  America,  now  cultiyated  in 
several  parts  of  India  and  the  E.  Archipebgo, 
and  extensively  in  the  West  India  islands.  Its 
large  oyal  yellow  cucumber-like  capsnks,  about 
5  inches  long,  hang  from  the  aides  of  the  trankaad 
branchea.  These  an  divided  into  5  cells,  eaoh 
filled  with  8  to  10  ovoid  seeds,  piled  one  upon 
another,  and  covered  by  a  membranoos  and 
succulent  ariL  There  are  sevenl  varieties  of 
these  seeds  or  nibs,  whidi  are  mora  or  Isas 
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esteemed.  The  kernels  of  the  seeds  yield  by 
pressure  about  one-half  their  weight  of  a  fatty 
oil,  commonly  called  butter  of  cacao,  at  one  time 
much  lauded  for  its  medicinal  properties.  The 
seeds,  pounded,  digested,  and  boiled  with  water, 
with  the  oil  skimmed  off,  and  sweetened  with 
sugar  and  milk,  afford  a  wholesome  and  agreeable 
beverage.  A  tree  in  full  bearing  is  said  to  yield 
annually  150  lbs.  of  seeds.  Dried,  roasted,  and 
ground,  they  constitute  cocoa ;  mixed  with  starch 
and  finely  ground,  soluble  cocoa.  The  cocoa 
as  sold  in  the  retail  shops,  howeyer,  consists 
either  of  the  roasted  kernels  and  husks,  or  of  the 
husks  only,  ground  to  powder;  it  is  sometimes 
made  from  &e  cake  left  after  expressing  Uie  oil 
from  the  beans.  Much  of  the  cheap  stuff  sold 
under  this  name  is  very  inferior,  being  made  with 
damaged  nuts  that  bare  been  pressed  for  the  oil, 
mixed  with  potato-flour,  mutton  suet,  etc  Flake 
cocoa  is  cocoa  ground,  compressed,  and  flaked  by 
machinery.  Chocolate  (from  the  Indian  name 
chocolalt)  is  made  by  triturating  in  a  heated 
mortar  the  roasted  seeds,  without  the  husks,  10 
lbs.  with  an  equal  quantity  of  sugar,  and  about 
1^  oz.  of  vanilla  and  1  oz.  of  cinnamon,  into  a 
paste,  which  is  put  up  in  various  forms.  The 
mass  of  the  common  chocolate  sold  in  England  is 
prepared  from  the  cake  left  after  the  expression 
of  the  oil,  and  this  is  frequently  mixed  with  the 
roasted  seeds  of  groimd  peas  and  maize,  or  potato- 
flour,  to  which  a  sufficient  quantity  of  inferior 
brown  sugar  or  treacle  and  mutton  suet  is  added 
to  make  it  adhere  together.  The  chocolate-nut 
tree  is  seen  in  Tavoy  gardens,  and  it  brings  its 
fruit  to  perfection.  This  tree  has  been  introduced 
into  Travanoore,  where  it  thrives  well ;  the  fruit 
is  round,  but  smaller  than  that  produced  in  South 
America.  It  thrives  well  in  the  Calcutta  Garden. 
The  nutritive  properties  of  chocolate  depend  on  a 
concrete  oil  or  butter,  of  most  agreeable  flavour, 
of  which  1000  parts  of  the  seed  yield  886.— 
Drs.  Boyle,  Mason,  Biddellj  and  O'Shaxtghnessy, 
p.  227. 

THEOPHRASTUS,  the  contemporary  of  Aris- 
totle, B.C.  800,  mentions  fishes  (De  piscibus)  found 
in  the  Euphrates,  which,  in  the  dry  seasons,  leave 
the  vacant  channels,  and  crawl  over  the  ground 
in  search  of  water,  moving  along  by  fins  and 
tail.  He  wrote  also  on  plants,  *Peri  phuton 
istorias,'  and  notices  500  plants  useful  in  medi- 
cine. 

THEOPHYLACTDS  SIMOCATTA,  a  Byzan- 
tine  writer  of  the  early  part  of  the  7th  century. 
He  describes  the  Taugas  as  a  people  and  state 
very  famous  over  the  east,  originally  a  colony  of 
the  Turkish  race,  then  forming  a  nation  scarcely 
to  be  paralleled  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  for 
power  and  population, — evidently  the  rulers  of 
t3hina. — YvJU. 

THEOS,  0(or,  Greek,  God,  Zeus,  is  merely 
deus  in  one  sylhible.  Deus  is  Theos.  Zeu  in 
Pelasgic  Greek  is  Jupiter ;  Sen,  Su,  or  Zu,  pro- 
bably Spartan  of  Theus.  The  tri-glyph  lettera 
of  the  ancient  Pali  alphabet,  3  yods ;  in  Arabic, 
8  strokes. 

THERAI  or  Terai,  a  forest  or  jungle  tract  at 
the  foot  of  the  Himalaya,  varying  from  ten  to 
thirty  miles  in  breadth.  No  two  climates  and 
locations  can  be  more  dissimilar  than  those  of  the 
hills  and  terai,  and  no  races  are  more  distinct  in 
their  habits,  manners,  and  aptitodea  than  the 
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people  of  the  hills  and  those  of  this  jungle  belt 
below.  There  is  little  or  no  terai  or  forest  belt 
north-west  of  the  Saharimpur  district  and  the 
Dehra  Doon ;  but  thence  eastwards  this  belt 
stretches  along  the  foot  of  the  hills  through 
Rohilkhand,  Oudh,  and  the  Bengal  frontier,  up  to 
Assam.  A  great  part  of  the  Oudh  terai  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Nepalese.  Dr.  Campbell  describes 
the  people  of  the  Nepal  terai  as  a  vast  assem- 
blage of  bastard  Hindus.— Comp&e//,  p.  47.  See 
Terai. 

THERMOMETER.  The  subjoined  table  shows 
the  boiling  points  of  distilled  water  at  different 
elevations,  up  to  17,455  feet: — 

Eleyalion. 

8,953  feet. 

9,502 
=  10,053 
=  10,606 
=    11,161 

-■  ii,n9 

=  12,280 

-■  12,843 

:  13,408 

■■  13,977 

:  14,543 

=  15,124 

=  15,702 

:  16,234 

=  16,868 

=  17,455 

— 0*Shaiighne8syj  p.  37. 

THERO.    Sansk.    A  presbyter. 

THESAURUS  ZEYLANIOUS,  a  botanical 
work  by  John,  or  the  elder,  Bnrmann,  published 
in  1787,  with  110  plates,  containmg  figures  of 
155  plants,  which  are  generally  very  characteristic 
and  well  executed.  Burmann^s  work  appears  to 
have  been  principally  drawn  up  from  specimens 
collected  by  Dr.  Paul  Hermann,  who  was  sent 
out  to  Ceylon  in  1670,  and  remained  till  1677, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany, for  the  purpose  of  describing  all  the  plants 
and  spices  growing  in  that  island.  Hermann's 
Museum  Zeylanicum  was  first  published  in  1717, 
although  it  appears  to  have  been  written  many 
years  before.  Besides  the  plants  of  Ceybn,  it 
contains  many  species  collected  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  unfortunately  not  distinguished  from 
the  others,  a  circumstance  which  afterwards  led 
linnnus  into  the  error  of  considering  them  all 
natives  of  the  east.  Hermann's  herbarium  had 
been  lost  upwards  of  half  a  century,  until  chance 
threw  it  into  the  hands  of  M.  Gunther  (apothecary 
to  the  king  of  Denmark),  who  sent  it  to  Linnnus, 
requesting  him  to  examine  it,  and  affix  the  names 
to  the  plimts  throughout  the  collection.  Its  great 
value,  from  the  coUector  having  been  so  eminent 
a  man,  induced  linnssus  to  examine  the  whole 
with  much  attention,  and  he  was  thereby  enabled 
to  form  many  new  genera  and  settle  many  doubt- 
ful species.  He  published  the  result  of  his  labours 
under  the  title  of  Flora  Zeylanica,  sistens  plantas 
Indicas  Zeylonse  insulas,  qu»  olim  1670-1677, 
lect»  f  uereaPanlo  Hermanno,  Professore  Botanioo, 
Leydensi ;  demum  post  70  annos  ab  A.  Gnntheio, 
Pharmaoopseo  Hainiensi,  orbi  redittee  (Holm. 
1747,  8vo,  pp.  254,  tab.  4).  In  an  appendix,  the 
new  genera  are  concisely  given  by  themselves^ 
copied  from  an  academical  dissertation  pubhshed 
under  Linnsens'  presidency,  bj  C.  M«  Doasow.—- 
Wights  ProdromtiSy  i  p.  9. 
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THESPESIA  POPULNEA.     Lam. 
Hibiscus  popolneus,  Roxb.  \  MalaviscuapopulneuB,C/icr. 


Poresh,  .... 

BXNG. 

Bendi,    ....    ^Iahr. 

Poo-amsoo,      .    . 

Can. 

Bapariti,     .     .     Ma  leal. 

Paras  pipal,     .    . 

DUKH. 

Supara  shavaka,  .  Sansk. 

Tuli^)  tree,  .     .     . 
Portia  tree,      .     . 

Kno. 

Surya-gass,      .     .    Singh. 

tt 

Pursa  marnm,.     .       Tam. 

Pahari  pipal,   .^    . 

Hind. 

Puvnrata  mnram,          ,, 

Ixnli  Khorasani,  . 

>» 

Gangamvi,     .    .     .  Tkl. 

This  bandsomo  tree  is  generally  met  with  in 
Ceylon  and  in  Southern  India,  in  avenuts  or 
lining  roads,  but  is  in  most  abundance  near  the 
sea.  It  is  of  quick  growth,  and  yields  a  good 
shade,  but  is  inconvenient  on  road-sides  ancl  in 
gardens,  from  the  quantities  of  leaves  it  sheds, 
and  the  numerous  large  flowers  which  fall.  It  is 
commonly  planted  from  cuttings,  from  which 
cause,  perhaps,  the  tree  is  often  hollow  in  the 
centre.  It  yields,  when  ripe,  a  very  strong,  hard, 
and  durable  timber,  with  a  colour  like  mahogany, 
but  its  use  is  limited  from  the  difficulty  of  getting 
it  of  large  size.  It  is  used  for  chairs  in  Madras. 
On  the  Bombay  side,  where  it  is  found  only  near 
the  coasts,  it  is  much  used  in  the  construction  of 
cart-wheel  spokes,  and  for  the  timbers  of  native 
.  boats.  The  shoots  are  also  in  extensive  use  there 
as  rafters  for  houses,  and  at  all  times  fetch  a  good 
price  when  sold  for  this  purpose.  The  Bombay 
Government  formed  plantations  of  this  tree  at 
Sakuria  in  Alibagh,  at  Sat  Tar,  and  in  Colaba. 
The  increasing  scarcity  of  this  tree  is  such,  that 
wheel -spokes  were  at  one  time  being  paid  for 
by  the  Gun-Garriage  Department  at  12  annas 
each.  There  are  a  pretty  large  number  of  these 
trees  within  the  village  precincts  of  many  of  the 
cultivators  in  the  Konkan,  but  these  are  mostly 
reserved  for  the  supply  of  choice  rafters,  afforded 
by  the  straight  shoots  of  the  tree,  while  the  stem 
is  most  frequently  hollow ;  and  therefore  the  ripe 
wood,  or  such  of  it  as  remains,  is  worthless  for 
ordnance  purposes.  Though  of  rapid  growth,  its 
wood  is  not  in  much  use.  Some  Ceylon  cater- 
pillars sting ;  a  greenish  one,  which  occupies  the 
Thetpesia  populnea  at  a  certain  stage  in  its  growth, 
descends  by  a  silken  thread,  and  hurries  away. 
The  moth  of  this  is  supposed  to  be  a  Bombyz, 
near  Cnethocampa.  The  capsules  yield  a  yellow 
dye,  which  is  used  as  a  wash  for  cutaneous 
discAfles,  as  is  also  the  bark  boiled  in  water,  and 
the  latter  is  given  internally  as  an  alterative. — 
Stephens;  Drs.  Voigt,  Wiffht^  Thwaites,  Gibson^ 
Cleahom ;  Captain  Beddome. . 

THEVENOT,  the  younger,  was  a  great  traveller. 
He  was  bom  at  Paris,  and  died  at  Miana  in 
Persia,  about  eight  days'  journey  from  Tauris, 
November  18,  1667.  He  was  Monsieur  Petis  de 
la  Croix's  friend,  so  he  took  care  to  revise  his 
Memoirs,  and  had  them  printed  in  three  volumes 
in  1689?  The  first  contains  his  travels  into 
Turkey,  the  second  his  travels  to  Pereta*  and  the 
third  to  India.  An  edition  in  five  volumes  was 
printed  in  Amsterdam  in  1727.  Monsieur  Petis 
de  la  Croix,  jun.,  the  oriental  interpreter  to  the 
king  of  France,  being  at  Miana  afterwards,  dis- 
interred his  bones  near  the  caravansary  where 
they  had  been  buried,  and  had  them  interred  at 
Taoiis,  under  the  altar  of  the  Capuchins  Church 
there,  in  1676.  Mouri  and  oUier  French  writers 
confounded  the  two  Thevenots,  as  appears  from 
the  Dictionnaire  Historique  of  Ladvocat  (Par. 
1760),  and  the  Nouvelle  Bibliotheqne  d'un  Homme 
de    gout,  tome  iiL  p.  .454  (Par.  1777),  styling 


him  indifferently  Fager,  or  the  nephew,  or  the 
traveller.  In  Thevenot's  journey  through  India, 
he  Bailed  from  Bosra  on  the  6th  November  1665, 
and  arrived  at  Surat  10th  January  1666.  He  pro- 
ceeded via  Baroach  to  Ahmadabad,  Cambay,  Agra, 
Dehli,  Allahabad,  Burhampur,  Goa,  Goloooda, 
Hyderabad,  Masulipataro,  Surat,  Bandar  Abbas, 
Shiraz,  Kum  Farsank,  and  died  at  Miana.  Mor- 
dechin  is  noticed  by  Thevenot — History  of  Chengiz 
Khan,  p.  446. 

THEVETIA  NERIIFOTJA.    Juss. 

Cerbera  Thevetii,  Linn,     \    C.  thevetis,  Don» 

The  exile  tree,  is  a  common  ornamental  shrub  in 
the  gardens  of  tiio  Peninsula  and  in  Calcutta: 
grows  to  the  height  of  10  or  12  feet,  with  long 
tapering  K-aves,  and  blossoms  throughout  tlie 
year.  Its  juice  is  acrid.  Two  grains  of  its  bark 
have  been  affirmed  to  be  cqiuil  to  an  ordinary 
dose  of  cinchona.  AVood  wortliless. — 3/.  E,  J.  R. 
Cat.;  Madron  Gardens;  RUldcll;  fnd.  An  ft. 

THIAN  SHAN  or  IHen-Shan,  a  mountain  nnjie 
in  Central  Asia.  Semiretchin8k,or  seven-streamed, 
is  the  southernmost  of  the  three  provinces  that 
make  up  now  the  general  government  of  the 
steppe.  In  the  oast  are  rich  valleys  of  fertile 
black  earth,  and  mountain  gorges  lying  deep  in 
forest  recesses ;  but  the  most  remarkable  portion 
is  the  southern  mountainous  region  of  the  Thiaii 
Shan,  which,  after  tlic  Himalayas,  contains  some 
of  the  most  gigantic  mountains  in  the  world.  The 
entire  length  of  the  Thian  Shan  is  about  1660 
miles,  and  its  highest  peaks  everywhere  exceed 
the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  It  has  plenty  of 
peaks  from  16,000  feet  to  18,000  feet  high,  and 
one  of  them  is  said  to  exceed  21,000  feet.  The 
glaciers  of  the  Thian  Shan  are  computed  at  not 
less  than  8000;  and  there  are  numerous  snow 
bridges,  some  of  them  a  mile  and  a  third  in  len^^, 
and  100  feet  in  thickness.  General  Kolpakofidky 
reports  that  he  discovered  the  perpetual  fires  in  the 
Thian  Shan  range  of  mountains ;  that  the  moun- 
tain Bai  Shan  has  been  found  12  miles  north-east 
of  the  city  of  Kuldja,  in  a  basin  surrounded  by 
the  massive  Ailak  mountains,  and  that  the  fires 
which  have  been  burning  there  from  time  imme- 
morial are  not  volcanic,  but  proceed  from  bumipg 
coal.  On  the  sides  of  the  mountain  there  are 
caves  emitting  smoke  and  sulphurous  gas.  Mr. 
Schuyler  also,  in  his  Turkestan,  mentions  that 
these  perpetual  fires  in  the  mountains  referred  to 
by  Chinese  historians  were  considered  by  Severt- 
zoff,  a  Russian  who  explored  the  region,  aa  being 
caused  by  the  ignition  of  the  seams  of  coal  or  the 
carburetted  hydrogen  gas  in  the  seams.  The 
same  author  further  mentions  that  Captain  Tos- 
nofskey,  another  Russian  explorer,  was  told  of  a 
place  in  the  neighbourhood  from  which  steam 
constantly  rose,  and  that  near  this  crevice  there 
had  existed  from  ancient  times  three  pita,  where 
persons  afflicted  with  rheumatism  or  skin  diseases 
were  in  the  habit  of  bathing.  Flames  are  also  said 
to  issue  from  Mount  Hote  Kesu,  near  Tur&n,  420 
miles  further  eastward.    See  Tien. 

THILACUM.  Tail  The  sectarial  mark  placed 
by  Hindus  on  theur  foreheads  to  indicate  the  sect 
to  which  they  belong.  The  Smartta  Bimhmana 
and  Saiva  sect  draw  horizontal  lines  with  aahea 
(vibudi)  and  sandal-wood  powder,  with  a  round 
spot  of  saffron  in  the  middle. 

The  Madhava  sect  of  the  Vaiahnava  have 
perpendicular  marks^  with   sandal  -  wood  paate 
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and  boTDt  incense,  with  a  round  spot  in  the 
centre. 

The  followers  of  Hamannja,  another  Yaishnava 
sect,  usuaUy  mark  a  trident  with  white  and 
sa£fron-coloured  perpendicular  lines.    See  Tilaka. 

THIRST.  The  Eastern  Arabs  allay  thirst  by  a 
spoonful  of  clarified  butter,  carried  on  journeys 
ia  a  leathern  bottle.  Every  European  traveller 
lias  some  recipe  of  his  own.  One  chews  a 
musket  buUet  or  a  small  stone ;  a  second  smears 
his  legs  with  butter;  another  eats  a  crust  of 
dry  bread,  which  exacerbates  the  torments,  and 
afterwards  brings  relief;  a  fourth  throws  water 
over  his  face  and  hands,  or  his  legs  and  feet;  a 
fifth  smokes.  But  to  conquer  the  oraviug,  be 
patient  and  do  not  talk.  The  more  you  drink, 
the  more  you  require  to  drink — ^water  or  strong 
waters.  But  after  the  first  two  hours'  abstinence 
you  have  mastered  the  overpowering  feeling  of 
thirst,  and  then  to  refrain  i%  easy.  —  Burton's 
Pilffrimage^  iii.  p.  19. 

THIRTANKARA,  a  sainted  Jain  teacher. 

THITSEE,  BuRM.,  is  the  celebrated  Burmese 
black  varnish,  obtained  from  Meknorrhsea  usitatis- 
sima.  In  varnishing  an  article,  the  Burmese 
first  give  it  a  coat  of  the  coarser  kind.  When 
this  is  dry,  they  lay  a  coat  of  a  better  quality  over 
it,  and  finish  with  a  coat  of  the  best  over  all. 
Price,  Rs.  120  for  first  quality,  Rs.  80  for  second, 
and  Rs.  60  for  third  quality,  for  865  lbs. — Local 
Committee^  Rangoon. 

THLEN.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cherra- 
punji,  in  Assam,  the  people  believe  in  Thlens. 
The  original  Thlen  was  a  gi^ntic  snake,  a 
monstrous  worm,  which  lived  in  a  cave  near 
Cherrapunji,  and  ate  men  and  animals.  One 
day,  however,  a  local  hero  addressed  himself  to 
the  task  of  overcoming  the  Thlen  by  guile.  He 
drove  a  herd  of  goats  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave, 
and  offered  them  one  by  one  to  be  eaten.  By 
degrees  the  monster  became  friendly,  and  learned 
to  open  his  mouth  at  a  word  from  the  man,  to 
receive  a  lump  of  flesh,  which  was  then  thrown 
in.  These  relations  being  established,  the  dragon- 
slayer  heated  a  lump  of  iron  red-hot,  and  heaved 
it  ioto  the  Thlen*s  open  mouth.  This  killed  the 
Thlen,  whose  body  the  man  then  cut  up,  and  sent 
the  pieces  to  different  people  in  various  directions, 
with  orders  that  each  pfece  was  to  be  carefully 
eaten.  Wherever  this  was  done,  the  people  were 
troubled  with  no  more  Thlens;  but  one  small 
piece,  which  nobody  would  eat,  was  left,  and 
from  this  sprang  a  brood  of  serpents  which  still 
infest  Cherrapunji.  Now,  when  a  Thlen  takes  up 
his  abode  in  a  house,  there  is  no  turning  him  out ; 
he  only  leaves  when  he  pleases,  which  is  mostly 
when  any  of  the  property  of  the  family  is  sold  or 
given  away,  the  Thlen  brings  wealth  to  a  family, 
but  on  the  understanding  that  he  is  supplied  with 


murddrs  were  committed  with  the  object  of 
appeasing  a  Thlen.  One  of  the  victims  was  an 
old  woman,  another  a  boy.  In  each  case  one  or 
two  persons  were  convicted ;  one  man  was  hanged, 
and  the  rest  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
life,  or  a  tenn  of  years. 

THODIKAN  and  Cicilly,  in  Southern  India, 
are  two  towns  on  tributaries  of  the  Puiswany  and 
Netravatty.  The  priests  of  the  Hindu  temples 
there  have  a  legena  that  their  god  (Eswara)  per- 
formed a  journey  from  Kailasa  to  Thodikan  on 
the  back  of  a  mahseer.  These  fish  are  therefore 
protected  by  the  priests,  and  pilgrims  feed  them. 
They  are  exceedingly  tame  and  numerous.  Round 
the  temple  steps  fish  of  all  sizes,  from  8  lbs. 
downwards,  are  thickly  packed,  scrambling  over 
each  other*s  backs  into  tne  air,  and  up  the  stone 
steps,  and  taking  food  out  of  the  hand. 

THO-JI-GHAN-MO,  a  plain  in  I^akh  covered 
with  natron.  In  its  centre  is  the  Tsho-kar  or 
White  Lake,  called  by  the  Hindus  of  Chamba  and 
Bisahar,  Ehari  Talao,  or  the  Salt  Lake,  in  lat.  SS° 
15'  N.,  and  long.  77''  50'  E.,  at  an  elevation  of 
15,684  feet.  To  the  south  of  the  Tsho-kar  is  a 
small  fresh-water  lake  that  supplies  the  salt-water 
lake.  It  is  a  favourite  haunt  of  the  Kyang  or 
wild  horse. 

THOMAS.  Edward  Thomas,  a  Bengal  Civil  Ser- 
vant, editor  of  Prinsep's  Antiquities,  joint  e<Mtor  of 
Sir  Henry  Elliot's  posthumous  History  of  India.  He 
wrote  On  the  Coins  of  the  Patan  Sultans  of  Hin- 
dustan ;  On  the  Coins  of  the  Kings  of  Ghazni, 
A.D.  961-1171 ;  The  Epoch  of  the  Sah  Kings  of 
Surashtra;  On  the  Numismatic  History  of  the 
Early  Muhammadan  Arabs  in  Persia;  On  the 
Explanation  of  Oriental  Legends  to  be  found  on 
certain  Arsacidian  and  Partho •  Persian  Coins; 
The  Initial  Coinage  of  Bengal,  introduced  by  the 
Muhammadans  a.h.  600  to  800  (a.d.  1203-1397); 
the  same,  with  a  Supplementary  Part,  embracing 
the  preliminary  period  between  a.h.  614-634 ;  also 
Comments  on  Recent  Pehlavi  Decipherments,  with 
Contributions  to  the  Early  History  of  Tabanstan. 
*  Towards  the  end  of  August  1863,  an  unusually 
lai^ge  hoard  of  coins,  numbering  in  all  no  less  than 
13,500  pieces  of  silver,  was  found  in  the  protected 
state  ot  Koch-Bahar,  in  Northern  Bengal.  This 
accumulation,  so  sin^^ar  in  its  numericsd  amount, 
is  not  the  less  remarkable  in  the  details  of  its 
component  elements.  ,  .  .  It  may  be  said  to 
embrace  compactly  the  records  of  ten  kings,  ten 
mint  cities,  and  to  represent  107  years  of  the 
annals  of  the  country.* 

George  Thomas,  a  native  of  Tipperary 
in  Ireland,  who  came  to  India  as  quarter- 
master of  a  ship  of  war.  He  deserted,  and  in 
1787  he  took  service  with  the  Begum  Samru, 
and  rose  into  high  favour.  He  carved  out  for 
himse^   an   independent  principality  at  Hansi, 


blood.    The  people  know  when  the  Thlen  is  thirsty,    where,  to  use  his  own  words,  *I  established  a 


m  the  house.  To  satisfy  his  craving,  a  human 
being  must  be  murdered.  The  victim's  hair  and 
fingers,  and  a  quantity  of  his  blood,  are  put  in  a 
bamboo  tube,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  Thlen 
appears  in  the  form  of  a  snake,  and  devours  the 
liody  of  the  murdered  person,  which  is  materialized 
from  the  portions  thus  offered.  After  this  the 
affairs  of  the  household  prosper.  Many  families 
in  the  hills  are  suspected  to  be  Ki  thlen,  or  keepers 
of  a  Thlen.    In  1881  It  is  believed  that  three 


by  the  appearance  of  some  sickness  or  misfortune  ,  mint  and  coined  my  own  rupees,  which  I  made 

current  in  my  army  and  country ;  .  .  .  cast  my 
own  artillery,  commenced  making  muskets, 
matchlocks,    and   powder;  ...  till  at  length, 


having  gained  a  capital  and  country  bordering  on 
the  Sikh  territories,  I  wished  to  put  myself  in  a 
capacity,  when  a  favourable  opportunity  should 
offer,  of  attempting  the  conquest  of  the  Panjab, 
and  aspired  to  the  honour  of  placing  the  British 
standard  on  the  banks  of  the  AttocL^  Thomas  at 
this  time  had  a  revenue  of  four  or  five  lakhs  of 
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rnpees.  At  ono  time  he  seems  to  have  entered 
the  fierrioe  of  Apa  Kunda  Rao,  a  principal  officear 
of  Sindia.  In  S.  1857  (a.d.  1801),  for  tb^  sum  of 
three  lakhs  of  rupees,  he  put  the  Bhatti  race  into 
title  possession  of  Bhatnair,  but  the  succeeding 
year  the  Rahtor  Rajputs  again  wrested  it  from 
them.  After  twice  defeating  Perron's  troops,  he 
accepted  Lord  lake's  terms  at  Hansi,  1st  January 
1802,  and  proceeded  towards  Calcutta  with  about 
one  lakh  of  rupees,  but  he  died  near  Berhampur, 
August  1802,  and  was  buried  in  its  churchyard. 

St  Thomas  the  Apostle  is  generally  believed  to 
have  proceeded  to  Arabia,  and  some  say  to  India, 
and  to  be  buried  at  St.  Tliome  or  Mylapur,  a 
suburb  of  Madras,  where  his  tomb  is  shown  in 
the  Portuguese  Roman  Catholic  cathedral.  But 
there  is  much  doubt  both  as  to  the  places  in 
which  he  laboured,  and  as  to  the  place  and  cir- 
cumstances of  his  demise.  Even  in  the  same 
oathedral  at  St.  Thom^  is  a  bone  relic,  sent  from 
a  former  pope  of  Rome,  and  older  traditions  in 
the  west  assert  positiyely  that  Thomas  was  buried 
at  Edessa.  There  is  a  hill  ten  miles  from  Madras, 
called  St.  Thomas'  Mount,  to  which,  from  un- 
known times,  Syrian  and  Roman  Christian  pil- 
grims from  all  Asia  repair;  and  at  the  Little 
Mount,  at  the  Marmalong  Bridge,  six  miles  from 
Madras,  is  shown  a  cave  where  St.  Thomas  is  said 
to  have  been  killed.  There  are  numerous  native 
Christians  in  Madras  and  its  neighbourhood, 
mostly  the  fishermen,  but  no  tradition  exists  as 
to  ^their  conversion.  Those  near  the  Triplicane 
temple  of  Yishnu  have  houses  built  over  temple 
ground,  on  the  stipulation  of  pulling  the  idol  car. 
Nic^phorus  declares  St.  Thomas  to  be  the  apostle 
of  the  Indians :  and  Gkiudentius  says,  like  Sophro- 
niuB,  that  he  died  in  India  at  the  town  of  Cala- 
mina,  which  is  no  other  than  Mylapur,  a  place  at 
a  *Bhort  distance  from  Madras.  Marco  Polo  relates 
t^t  St  Thomas  was  accidentally  killed  when  at 
prayer  in  a  wood,  by  a  low  caste  man,  who  was 
shooting  at  peacocks,  and  that,  as  a  consequence 
of  this  mischance,  none  of  the  poor  man's  tribe 
oould  ever  enter  the  place  where  the  saint  lay 
buried.  Gibbon  says  tnat  *  Marco  Polo  was  told 
on  the  spot  that  he  (St.  Thomas)  suffered  martyr- 
dom in  Ae  city  of  Mylapur.'  Dr.  Frver,  who 
visited  India  about  1680,  says  that  ^  about  this 
mount  live  a  caste  of  people,  one  of  whose  legs 
are  as  big  as  elephantsV  which  ^ves  oocasion  for 
the  divulging  it  to  be  a  judgment  on  them,  as  the 
generation  of  the  assassins  and  murderers  of  the 
bleased  apostle  St.  Thomas,  one  of  whom  I  saw 
at  Fort  St  George.'  Some  of  the  doubts  as  to 
St  Thomas  the  Apostle  seem  to  have  arisen  from 
the  martyrdom  of  a  Christian  named  Mar  Thomas. 
It  is  on  record  that  Alfred  the  Great  despatched 
from  Britain  an  embassy  under  Sighelm,  Bishop 
of  Shirebum,  to  the  shrine  of  the  saint  at  Madras. 
This  was  in  883,  and  it  seems  little  Kkely  that  if 
the  legend  of  the  death  and  burial  of  St.  Thomas 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Madras  really  arose  out 
of  the  fact  of  tiie  death  and  bmial  of  Mar  Thomas, 
—an  event  which  took  plaoe  only  about  half  a 
century  before  Alfred's  embassy, — there  should 
have  been  at  that  time,  either  in  Eg^t  or  Great 
Britain,  any  confusion  of  ail  incKlent  which 
occurred  fifty  years  before  with  one  that  was  at 
least  dght  centuries  old«  It  is  surmised  by- 
Gibbon  and  other  writers,  that  the  pilgrims  were 
despatdied  from  Great  Hritein,  but  never  pro- 


ceeded farther   than   Alexandna,    where   ^tey 
'  collected  their  cargo  of  legend'    The  Christians 
on  the  coast  of  Mdabar  trace  their  paternity  to 
the  AposUe  Paul,  who  *  went  tiirough  Syria  and 
Cilicia  confirming  iAke  churches.'    They  looked  to 
Syria  as  their  spiritual  home,    lliey  owned  the 
supremacy  of   Uie   patriarch   of   Babylon.     It 
appears  that  while  ttie  Indian  bidioprics  were 
under  the  authority  of  the  Christian  patriarch  of 
Seleucia,  an  Armenian  Christian  named  llioakas 
Cana  took  up  his  abode  at  Malabar,  and  some 
suppose  that  his  name  has  led  to  the  bdief  that 
Thomas  tiie  disciple  visited  India.    Thomas  is 
said  to  have  f  ounaed  sev^i  churches  in  Malabar. 
According    to   Eusebins,  it  was  Bartholomew 
who  visited  India.    The  Eastern  churches  believe 
that  St.  Tliomas  preached  in  Arabia  Felix  and 
Socotra,  on  his  way  to  India,  about  a.d.  50,  where 
he  suffered  martyrdom.    And  it  is  said  that  the 
rudiments  of  the  religion  of  the  cross  were  first 
implanted  amongst  the  Himyarites  by  St  Bartho- 
lomew.   It  is  a£o  recorded  that  St  rantenus  was 
sent   by  Demetrius,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  to 
preach  in  Arabia  Fehx,  and  that  there  he  found 
traces  of  St  Bar&olomew,  amongst  others  a  copy 
of  St  Matthew's  Gospel,  written  in  the  Helnrew 
character,  which  he  brought  away  with  him  to 
Alexandria.      In   the    reign  of  Tobba,   son  of 
Hasan,  from  a.d.  297  to  820,  Christtanity  became 
more  generally  known  in  Arabia,  and  extended 
to  Abyssinia,  where    the  people,  though    sur- 
rounded   by    Muhammadan   and   pagan    tribes, 
continue  ChristianB  till  the  present  day.     Subse- 
quently, in  A.D.  826,  Frumentius  was  elected  by 
Atbaiulsitts  bishop  of  the  Indians,  and  he  con- 
tributed much  to  the  propagation  of  the  Gliria- 
tian  religion ;  but  whether  Arabia  or  AbyssiDia 
was  the  scene  of  his  labours,  is  diluted    In  a.p. 
842,  Theophilus  Indus,  a  native  of  Diu,  obtained 
permission  to  build  churches  in  Yemen,  one  of 
which  was  located  in  Aden. — Pkt^air;  Kaye's 
Chriitianity  in  India ;  P.  Vincenzo  Maria^  Vwaii 
p|.  182;  YuU,  Cathay,  iL  p.  878;  Huc^m  Chrix- 
fiotti^,  i.  p.  2;  GrawH, 

THOMSON,  Dr.  THOMAS,  a  medical  officer  of 
the  Bengal  army,  an  eminent  sdentific  botanist 
and  traveller;  au^or  of  IVav^s  in  the  N.W. 
Himalayas,  and,  with  Dr.  Hooker,  joint  anUior 
of  the  Flora  Indite.  Dr.  Thomson*s  botanical 
collections,  made  in  the  plains  of  N.W.  India 
between  1842  and  1847,  chiefly  in  Rohilttand, 
Ludhiana,  and  the  Panjab,  amount  to  about  lOOO 
species.  His  Himalayan  eoliectioDS  were  partly 
collected  in  Kamaon  and  Garhtnd  during  shoit 
visits  to  these  provinces  in  1844  and  1845,  but 
mainly  consist  of  the  herbarium  collected  dnrinf 
a  Government  mission  in  the  N.W.  l^oialaya  ^d 
Tibet,  in  1847,  1848, 1849,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  visited,  in  1847,  Simla,  Kanawar,  Pfti ;  and  ia 
1818,  Kashmir  and  the  Panjab,  Himalaya,  ladakh, 
and  the  Kara^korum  pass.  The  summer  of  1819 
he  spent  at  Simla  and  Ladakh.  These  amount  to 
rather  more  than  2500  species. 

THOR,  of  the  Scandmavians,  is  the  same  as 
Sor  or  Sol,  the  sun,  Surya.  The  ancient  people 
of  the  north  pronounced  ss  as  th.  Thor'a  Dame> 
axe  is  the  cross.  Pattee  is  the  Swastika  ^  the 
Buddhist,  and  the  motiognun  of 'VUbnti  aii3  Siva. 
Thorns  syi^bol  of  governance  was  the  last  letter  of 
the  Samaritan  alphabet,  the  tan  or  tao  in  ita 
deoussated  fovm*     It  is  d^  mark  whibh   Uie 


dee 


THORI. 

prophet  EseklAl  (is.  4)  wa»  ocdexed  to^  plac^on 
the  foreheads  of  the  faithful  in  Judah,  ana  Indian 
women  still  place  it  on  their  stores  of  grain.    It  is 

¥laoed  on  the  jars  <tf  water  from  the  Ganges  and 
ndas,  and  in  the  south  of  India  is  used  as  the 
emblem  of  disembodied  Jain  aainta-  It  is  the 
mystical  Tao  See  of  the  Baddhisto,  is  the  chief 
ornament  on  the  sceptre  of  the  Bon-pa  deities  of 
Tibet,  and  is  ezpreased  on  the  Artee  or  musical 
bell  borne  by  Bal  GoTind.    See  Basant. 

T'HORI,  Tawan,  or  Tori,  dwelt  in  the  t'huls  of 
Daudpntra,  fiijnote,  Noke^  Naokote,  and  Oodur» 
They  own  and  hire  out  camels,  buty  like  the  Bawuri 
and  Khengar,  >were  great  thieves,  and  were  called 
bhoot  or  eril  smiits,  and  sons  of  the  devil. — Tod, 
THOBN,  of  Proverbs  xxiv.  31,  is  supposed  by 
Sprengel  to  be  the  Alhagi  maurorunL  The 
*  thorns*  of  Proverbs  xv.  19  is  a  species  of 
Solamim. 
THOBN  APPLE,  Datura,  gp. 


Jouz'inaxil,  .  .  .  Abab. 
Datura,BEKO. ,  Guj.  ,Hind. 
Kechuboh,  *  .  .Eotpt. 
Pomme  s^neaa^,  .  .  Fb. 
Stecbapfel,  .  .  .  Qeb. 
Datura  Btramonium,  LaT. 
Kachu-boftg,  .  BfALAT. 
Rotikabang,  „ 

Hnmsto,      .    ..  Malbal. 


TTmana,  •  •  . 
Qaoz-giah,  •  . 
BanjdaBhti,  •  . 
Dutro,  .  .  . 
Krishna  dhatura, 
Kala-attana,  . 
Karu-umate,  . 
Nalla  ummetta, 
Taiiir%    <    »    • 


Malbal. 
.   Pbbs. 

.    POBT. 

Sansk. 

.  SIKGH. 

.    Tam. 
Tbl. 

.   TUBK. 


There  are  scrreral  species  ^f  Datura.  The 
whole  plant  of  D.  fastuosa  had^  a  rank  odour, 
which  may  be  detected  at  a  distanoei  All  parts 
possess  medicinal  properties.  The  seeds  are 
brownish  or  black,  flattened,  kidney  -  shi^>ed, 
wi^out  odour,  except  when  bruised,  and  have 
a  bitter  taste.  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
theft  and  other  criminal  designs,  the  seeds  are 
frequentlv  given  in  India  with  sweetmeats, 
to  stupefy  merely,  but  not  with  the  intention 
of  kOltDg,  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  for 
the  latter  purpose  it  has  also  been  used.  The 
root,  dried  leaves,  capsules,  and  seeds  are  recom- 
mended by  European  medical  practitioners  in 
India,  to  be  smoked  in  cases  of  spasmodic  asthma. 
The  white-flowered  thorn  apple  is  D.  alba,  Runph, ; 
D.  fastuosa,  Willd.,  is  the  purple-flowered  variely. 
— Faulkner;  O^SkaugTmessy,    See  Datura. 

THORNTON,  EDWARD,  author  of  a  Qaaetteer 
of  the  Countries  adjacent  to  Indk  on  the  North- 
west, includmg  Sind,  Afghanistan,  eta,  London 
1844. 

THOUSAND  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  about  60 
small  islands  in  the  passage  from  Batavia  toBanca. 
The  most  northern  is  in  lat.  5**  26'  S.,  long.  106** 
32' E. 

THREE.  This  number  in  China  is  expressive 
of  honour. — Dr,  Edkins, 

THRESHING.  With  the  Hindus,  when  the 
harvest  begins,  a  level  spot  is  chosen  for  a  thresh- 
ingxflooT,  and  made  dry  and  hard.  A  pole  5  feet 
high  is  fixed  in  the  centre,  the  grains  are  heaped 
round  the  floor,  and  the  women  break  off  the  ears 
and  throw  them  in.  Oxen  are  then  tied  to  each 
other  and  to  the  post,  and  driven  round  to  beat 
out  the  com. 

THRUSH.  The  thrushes  are  birds  of  die  family 
If  erolidse,  which  Dr.  Jerdon  arranges  into  wrens, 
fthort  wings,  ground  thrushes,  whistling  thrushes, 
short-legged  thrushes,'  babbling  thrushes,  true 
tlimshes,'  and'  wren  thrushes.  The  blue  rock- 
thrudi,  Petfocihcla  cfanea  (P.  panddo,  CoL  Sykes\ 
la^tributed  OYer  S.E.  Europe  and'the  tempemte 


THU€k 

and  tonid  parts  of  Asia.    By  some  it  is  supposed 
to  be  the  bird  alluded   to  in  Scripture,   *the 

rtrow  that  sitteth  alone  upon  the  house-top.' 
longirostris,  a  long-billed  varied',  is  common 
among  the  rocks  of  the  N.W.  Himalayas.  It 
would  seem  that  this  is  a  pennanent  race  of  P. 
qjranea,  and  peculiar  to  the  more  northern  regions. 
All  Dr.  Adams  prooured  in  Ladakh  and  Kaishmir 
belonged  to  this  variety.  The  hill  blackbird  or 
blue  water-thrush  (Myiophonus  Temminckii)  is 
one  of  the  most  beautif  nl  and  common  tenants  of 
the  Himalayan  streams.  It  builds  its  nest  on  the 
d^  over  the  mountain  torrent.  During  incuba- 
tion the  ma]e  may  be  seen  sallying  forth,  ^porting 
from  chff  to  cliff ;  his  melodious  note,  sounding 
sweetly  among  the  roaring  of  the  troubled  waters, 
has  a  resemblance  to  that  of  the  blackbuxL,  but  is 
softer.  The  blue  of  the  body  is  more  intense  on 
the  breast,  and  forms  a  gaudy  halo  across  the 
forehead. 

The  pagoda  thrush,  Acridotheres  pagodarum, 
is  probably  the  bird  referred  to  hi  LallaRookh^ 

'  Meoca'B  blue  saered  pigeon,  and  the  thrash 
Of  Hindustan,  whoie  holy  warhlingi  gush 
At  eTwinj^  from  the  tall  pagoda's  top.  * 

The  missel  thrush,  Turdns  viscivorus,  performs 
an  up-and-down  migration  on  the  western  ranges 
of  the  Himalayas,  being  found  at  high  elevations 
in  summer,  and  in  the  more  sheltered  situations 
of  the  valleys  during  winter.  The  black-throated 
thrush  (Turdos  atrogularis)  is  generally  <iKstributed 
over  the  woods  and  cultivated  tracts  of  these 
rai^^es.  The  bhiek  throat  is  wanting  in  some 
varieties,  and  there  are  several  well-marked  similar 
ities  to  what  has  been  called  the  red-necked 
thrush  (Tardus  ruficollis),  which  Mr.  Hodgson 
considers  a  distinct  species.— At/affw'  Sportsman  in 
India  ;  Jerdon,    See  Birds,  p.  877. 

THRYSS  A  This  genus  has  the  general  aspect 
of  the  anchovy  Engraulis,  but  die  b^y  is  broader; 
the  mouth  enormous,  andopening  almostvertically. 
A  species  that  inhabits  Tenasserim  waters  may  be 
denominated  the  Thryssa  anehovy;— ifflwcm. 

THSUN  or  Tsum,  a  Chinese  long  measure 
neariy  U  inches.— 5't^moiwfo' Diet 

THUG,  a  class  of  murderers  and  robbers  who 
sprang  up  under  the  first  Muhanunadan  dynasties^ 
500  were  executed  in  Etawa  in  the  re^  of  Akbar. 
Thevenot,  describing  the  dangers  of  the  road 
between  Dehli  and  Agra,  advises  travellers  not  to 
allow  any  stianger  to  come  near,  as  the  canning 
robbers  cast  a  running  noose  round  the  vietnn^ 
neck  and  strangle  him.  ^Thuggee  is,  however,  said 
by  Golcmel  Meadows  Taylor  to  be  represented  in 
the  bas-reliefs  of  the  temple  of  EUora ;  but  tihey 
seem  to  have  become  known  to  the  British  after 
the  fall  of  Seringapatam  (1799J) ;  and,  on  the 
discovery  of  thirty  dead  bodies  m  different  weD^ 
of  the  Doab,  Thuggeeism  again  came  to  the  know** 
ledge  of  the  Calcutta  Council,  in  1810. 

Dr.  Shernurd  of  the  Madras  Presidency  wrote 
about  them  in  1816.  It  was,  however,  on  the 
reporis  of  Captain  Sleeman^  about  the  vear 
1880,  it  became  known  that  no  part  of  the  whole 
of  India  was  fred  from  these  murderers,  and  a 
department  was  formed  by  the  Briticdi  Indian 
Government,  empowered  to  suppress  them.  This 
was  effected  by  tne  ofQcers  of  the  l^uggee  Depart- 
ment tracing  out  the  members  Of  the  gangs  by 
inducing  prisoners  to  become  approvers,  and  re- 
formatories ^ere  eirtablished  to  reclaim  both  the 
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children  and  the  adult  By  the  year  I860  the 
gangs  had  become  akaost  wholly  destroyed.  In 
nine  yet^rs  loore  than  2000  were  arrested,  1467 
were  tried  and  convicted  for  the  murder  of  947 
persons.  Of  these,  S82  were  hanged,  909  trans- 
ported, 77  imprisoned  for  life,  92  for  varying 
periods,  and  21  acquitted;  11  escaped,  31  died 
while  under  trial,  and  250  were  admitted  to  be 
king's  evidence  (As.  Joum.,  1836).  Between  1826 
and  1835,  1562  prisoners  were  tried  for  the  crime 
of  Thuggee,  of  whom  1404  were  hanged  or  trans- 
ported for  life ;  some  of  them  confessed  to  over 
200  murders.  The  Bhurtote  or  strangler  waa 
invariably  hanged. 

Many  were  kept  at  Jubbulpur  in  a  central  jail, 
where  they  were  emploved  as  wool  and  cotton 
weavers,  and  as  tent-miuLers  and  carpet-makers. 

It  was  a  hereditary  pursuit  of  families  alike 
of  Hindus  and  Muhammadans,  both  of  whom 
practised  it  with  the  same  conditions,  ceremonies, 
and  superstitious  observances. 

They  had  a  slang  language.  The  parties  or 
gangs  had  fixed  duties  idlotted  to  the  members, 
as  leader,  persoader,  straogler,  gravedigger,  and 
scout, — bold,  resolute,  active  men,  who  received 
higher  shares  of  the  booty. 

Their  accomplices  pursued  every  avocation,  and 
gave  information  to  those  who  more  openly  fol- 
lowed the  profession.  They  usuallv  travelled  in 
considerable  bands,  sometimes  numbering  200  or 
300,  but  in  such  case  they  were  broken  up  in 
parties  of  ten  or  more,  who  kept  up  communica- 
tion, adopting  all  sorts  of  deceits,  as  merchants, 
travellers,  etc.,  or  in  boats  on  the  Ganges,  and 
certain  duties  were  allotted  to  each.  The  in- 
veigler  was  called  Sotha. 

Thugs  insinuated  themselves  into  the  society  of 
travellers,  and  accompanied  them  imtil  an  oppor- 
tunity occurred  to  murder  them  by  strangling  them 
with  a  handkerchief.  The  Hindu  Thugs  invoked 
the  goddess  Bhawani,  but  Muhammadans  formed 
the  largest  number  of  the  Thugs.  As  pirates  and 
banditti  of  Europe  made  vows  to  Madonna^  the 
pickaxe  used  for  intennents  was  devoted  to  Kali 
or  Devi  with  much  ceremony,  and  after  each 
murder  a  solemn  sacrifice  (Tapooni  or  Tuponee) 
was  made,  in  which  sugar  was  offered  to  Devi. 

Thug  means  deceiver.  In  some  parts  they  are 
styled  Phansigar,  stranglers  or  hangers,  from 
Phansi,  Hind.,  a  noose.  In  Tamil  they  are  known 
as  Ari  Tulukar  or  Muhammadan  nooeers;  in 
Ganarese  or  Kamatica  as  Tanti  Calleru,  thieves 
who  use  a  wire  or  catffut  noose ;  and  in  Telngu, 
Warlu  Wanlu  or  Wanu  Yayshay  Wanlu,  people 
who  use  the  noose.  In  BenSgal  the  river  Thugs 
were  called  Puugoo. 

Thugs  as  a  nue  abstained  from  the  murder  of 
women,  carriers  of  Qanges  water,  or  of  poets,  of 
low  castes,  as  washermen,  musicians,  dancers, 
artisans,  oilmen,  sweepers,  fakirs,  Sikhs. 

Thugs  worshipped  the  pickaxe  which  they 
carried  for  intemng  the  dead* 

The  belonging  to  a  Thug  association  is  now  an 
offence  punishable  with  penal  servitude  for  life, 
and  Thugs  may  be  tried  in  any  sessions  court 
without  reference  to  locality.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  good  deal  of  speciality  in  the 
procedure.  The  Thuggee  officers  had  the  powers 
both  of  police-officers  and  of  magistrates,  for  the 
Apprehension  of  criminals  and  their  committal 
lor  trial,  but  when  committed,  the  accused  were 


publicly  tried  in  the  ordinary  way.  There  were 
special  lockups  and  jails,  so  that  both  before  trial 
and  after  conviction  Thugs  were  kept  apart  from 
other  prisoners.  The  proMedings  were  not  sabject 
to  the  control  of  the  ordinary  supervising  officers, 
and  in  the  early  stages  of  the  inquiry  2iej  were 
kept  secret,  statements  being  privately  reooided, 
as  by  a  procurator  -  fiscal  in  Sootland.  The 
essence  of  the  whole  system  was  the  conditional 
or  partial  pardon  of  some,  in  consideraUon  of  the 
disclosures  which  they  made.  A  man  must  always 
be  convicted  and  sentenced  first ;  then  he  had  a 

Sromise  of  reprieve  and  partial  pardon  on  oon- 
ition  that  he  made  a  free  and  full  disclosure  of 
all  he  knew ;  he  was  still  to  remain  under  police 
supervision,  and  was  liable  to  be  remanded  to  im- 
prisonment for  life  if  he  failed  to  fulfil  the  tetms. 
This  system  was  so  worked,  that  once  a  beginning 
was  made  the  information  in  the  hands  of  the 
authorities  was  rapidly  enlarged,  a  general  dis- 
trust of  one.ai^other  was  engendered  among  the 
criminals,  the  Thug  jail  at  Jubbulpur,  and  the 
approvers  •  living  about  it,  became  a  great  reper- 
toire of  information  for  all  India,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  the  crime  was  almost  wholly 
extirpated^  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  sap- 
pose  that  when  the  system  was  properly  managed 
the  evidence  upon  which  action  was  taken  was 
scant  or  doubtful ;  on  the  contrary,  in  these  cases 
there  was  a  nearer  approach  to  a  quasi-mathe- 
matical certiunty  than  in  almost  any  others.  The 
statements  of  one  man  were  checked  by  those  of 
others  hundreds  of  miles  off,  without  a  possibihty 
of  communication,  and  the  evidence  was  made  to 
prove  itself  by  the  discovery  of  the  bodies  in  the 
places  indicated,  the  verification  of  the  facts  and 
circumstances  of  murders  previously  unknown,  the 
recovery  of  the  property,  and  in  many  other  wajt. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  such  a 
svstem  could  only  be  worked  by  extraordinarily 
skilful  and  discreet  men,  such  as  arise  on  special 
occasions  of  great  necessity,  and  that  if  there  was 
any  laxneas  or  want  of  the  utmost  exactitude  and 
care,  it  was  liable  to  the  greatest  abuse.  Even 
such  relaxation  as  always  attends  the  long  exist- 
ence of  any  special  machioery  was  fatal  to  its  full 
efficien<7.  Such  a  system  is  and  should  necessarily 
be  a  temporary  one  to  meet  an  emergency.  The 
time  came  when  there  was  not  wanting  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  keenness  of  the  weapon  had  led 
to  its  abuse,  and  that  in  consequence  of  an  exag- 
gerated belief  in  the  power  of  the  informers  they 
were  in  some  instances  enabled  to  levy  a  sort  of 
blackmaiL  Still,  the  cure  was  effected,  and  India 
has  been  enabled  to  lay  aside  the  machinery. 

Colonel  Sleeman,  the  head  and  mainspring  of  the 
Thuggee  Department,  published  an  account  of  the 
system  of  crime  and  the  machinery  used  fbr  its 
suppression. — People  of  India;  Saunders^  Maga- 
zine, 1652  ;  Tr,  of  Hind.  I  p.  378. 

THUJA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  rinaoese,  of  the  section  Cupressew. 
T.  orientalis,  Zian.,  the  Chinese  arbor -vitae, 
grows  in  Siberia,  Nepal,  China,  and  Japan ;  antl 
T.  excelsa,  Bong,^  also  grows  in  Japan,  along  with 
T.  pendula,  JLamb^  the  weeping  arixur-vhe  of 
Tartary.    See  Evergreens. 

THUJA  ORIENTAUS.    ZiVir. 
Biota  oriantalii.  |  Peh-ihu,  ....  Caix. 

This  tree  and  th^  Cupressus  thyoides  fomish 
the  cypress  woods  so  largely  used  by  Chinese 
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upholsterers ;  and  these,  with  other  trees,  Chinese 
gardeners  debght  to  dwarf  and  train  into  all  sorts 
of  animal  shapes.  The  leaves  of  T.  orientalis  are 
used  as  decorations  and  garnitures  of  presents, 
and  as  medicines.  Its  oily  fruits  are  eaten. — 
Smith. 

THUJOPSIS  DOLABRATA,  S.  and  Z.,  a  tree 
of  Japan,  called  by  the  Japanese  Asnero,  is  a 
very  beautifnl  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  90 
or  100  feet,  very  straight,  and  singularly  regular 
in  its  tapering  form. 

T'HUL.    Hind. 

T'hur,  ....    Chald. 

Taara, Dan. 

Thnnn Gbb. 


Sog, Or. 

Tur,  Gb.,  Pers.,  Welsh. 
Tor, Sax. 


T'hul  is  the  general  term  by  which  the  sand 
ridges  of  the  Rajastban  deserts  are  designated. 
The  term  is  identical  with  the  tor,  thur,  and  tuU 
of  other  languages ;  thus  the  Coptic  t'hul  has  the 
same  meaning.  T'hul  in  Hindustan  is  from  the 
Sanskrit  St'hida,  meaning  ground,  a  tract,  a  dis- 
trict, and  t'hul  is  the  term  by  which  the  people 
designate  the  sandy  desert  tracts.  The  desert 
running  to  the  Indus  is  marked  with  t*hnl, 
rooe,  and  sand  ridges,  or  T'hul-ka-tiba,  some 
of  them  being  very  lofty.  T'hul  means  an 
arid,  bare  desert;  rooe  is  equally  expressive 
of  desert,  but  implies  the  presence  of  natural 
vegetation,  in  fact,  the  jungle  of  the  desert 
The  word  Maroost'hali  is  compounded  of  the 
Sanskrit  Mri,  to  die,  and  St'hali,  arid  or  dry 
land  ;  which  last,  in  the  corrupted  dialect  of  those 
countries,  becomes  t*hnl,  denoting  tracts  particu- 
larly sterile,  the  converse  of  the  Greek  oasis.  Each 
t'hul  has  its  distinct  denomination,  as  l^e  t'hul  of 
Kawar,  the  t'hul  of  Goga,  etc 

T'hul  are  numerous  in  Western  Marwar,  which 
is  a  corruption  of  Maroo-war,  dassically  Maroo- 
st'hali  or  Maroost'han,  the  region  of  death.  It  is 
also  called  Maroo-desa,  the  country  of  death,  wluch 
is  synonymous  with  Mor-d'hur  used  by  the  bards ; 
and  though  the  term  Marwar  is  now  restricted  to 
the  country  subject  to  the  Rahtor  race,  its  ancient 
^plication  was  to  the  entire  desert  between  the 
Sutlej  and  the  ocean. 

The  fhul  of  the  Looni  embraces  the  tracts  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  forming  Jhalore  and  its 
dependencies.  Jhalore  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant divisions  of  Marwar,  but  the  region  south 
of  the  river  cannot  be  included  in  the  t'hul. 
When  the  Pramara  race  held  paramount  rule  in 
Maroost'haU,  Jhalore  was  one  of  the  nine  castles 
of  Maroo.  Jhalore  has  only  the  desert  plants,  the 
jhal,  babul,  and  karil. 

The  t^hul  of  Tirruroe  intervenes  between  that 
of  Gogadeo  and  the  frontier  of  Jeysulmir.  The 
name  is  from  Tar,  moist,  and  Rooe.  The  t'hul  of 
Khawur  lies  between  Jeysulmir  and  Barmair,  and 
abutting  at  Giraup  into  the  desert  of  Dhat,  is  in 
the  most  remote  angle  of  Marwar.  The  Sahrai  find 
pasture  for  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  buffaloes 
m  this  t'hul. 

The  Malli-nafh  t'hul  is  also  called  Barmair, 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Mali!  or  Mallani,  of 
'Chauhan,  or,  as  some  declare,  of  Rahtor  origin ; 
great  numbers  of  camds,  the  best  in  India,  are 
Teared  here. 

KhertThury  the  land  of  Kher,  from  the  kher 
plant,  and  from  it  also  called  KhenJa  and  Eheraloo, 
the  home  of  the  Kher,  was  formerly  occupied  by 
'the  Gohil  race,  who  robbed  the  cacavans  or  kafila 
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as  they  crossed  the  desert  The  Rahtor  race 
drove  out  the  Gohil,  who  became  the  lords  of 
Goga  and  Bhownaggar  near  the  Gulf  of  Cambay, 
and  till  lately  swept  the  ocean  as  far  as  Sofala  or 
the  Gold  Coast,  as  pirates  and  slave-hunters. 
Junah  and  Chotun  are  two  ancient  towns. 
Between  Barmair  and  Nuggur  Goorah  is  one 
immense  rooe,  containing  deep  jungles  of  khyr 
or  kher,  kaijri,  karil,  keip,  p'hok. 

Gogadeo-ka-Vhuly  the  t'hul  of  Goga,  a  name 
celebrated  in  the  heroic  history  of  the  Chauhans, 
is  immediately  north  of  Eendovati,  and  one  de- 
scription will  suit  both.  The  sand  ridges  (fhul- 
ka-tiba)  are  very  lofty  in  all  this  tract;  very 
thinly  inhabited ;  few  villages ;  water  far  from 
the  surface,  and  having  considerable  jungles. 

The  T'hul  or  desert  of  drift  sand  in  the  Sind- 
Sagar  Doab,  has  Leia,  Muzaffamagar,  Dehra 
Ghazi  Khan,  Jampore,  and  Dhoondoo  on  its 
skirts.  The  sand  lies  in  huge  wreaths  and 
hillocks,  the  latter  often  reaching  the  height  of 
40  or  50  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the 
country,  which  is  for  the  most  part  destitute  of 
vegetation ;  a  few  of  the  leafless  pogh  bushes, 
with  some  jhund  and  bur  or  peeloo,  also  occur, 
and  there  are  occasional  oases.  There  are  small 
patches  of  ground  free  from  sand,  like  little 
valleys  surrounded  by  low  hills.  The  soil  is 
everywhere  strongly  impregnated  with  kullur 
(impure  nitrate  of  soda).— 2W«  Rajasthan,  ii.  pp. 
296-300 ;  Annals,  it  p.  289  ;  Captain  Dias  in  P. 
P.  265  0/1861. 

T'HUL.  Mahr.  a  place  or  spot ;  but  amongst 
agriculturists  a  place  where  the  holder  has  dug  a 
well,  built  a  bund,  or  planted  trees,  or  made  such 
improvements  as  entitled  him  to  the  uninterrupted 
possession  of  such  field. 

THUL-i-TAUBA,  Arab.,  the  hill  of  repent- 
ance, is  on  the  Tigris,  and  is  so  named  because  of 
the  tradition  that  when  Jonah  threatened  the 
Ninevites,  they  went  to  this  hill  and  vowed  re- 

Eentance.  llie  Gaelic  TiUee  Beltein,  i.e.  the 
illock  of  the  fire  of  Baal,  is  a  town  in  Perth- 
shire, where  the  Beltane  festival  was  held  on  old 
M^-day. 

THUNBERG,  C.  P.,  a  Swedish  botanist  who 
visited  Ceybn  in  1777,  author  of  the  Flora 
Japonica,  Lipsise  1784.  He  also  resided  in  Java. 
THUNBERGIA,  a  genus  of  climbine  plants  of 
the  natural  order  Acanthacese,  called  alter  Thun- 
berg.  Amongst  the  species  are  T.  alata  of  Zanzi- 
bar, T.  angulata  of  Madagascar,  T.  fragrans  of 
Hindustan  and  ffhats  of  the  Peninsula,  T.  grand!- 
flora  of  all  India,  and  T.  coccinea,  Roxb.,  of 
Darjeeling.  T.  grandiflora  has  large  flowers  with 
no  inner  calyx ;  the  leaves  are  angular,  cordate ; 
the  anthers  bearded  and  spurred.  It  hangs  in 
beautiful  blue  racemes,  and  is  adapted  for  cover- 
ing trellis- work.  T.  fragrans  has  a  climbing  stem, 
with  cordate  acuminate  leaves,  somewhat  angular 
at  the  base.  A  large  beautiful  creeper,  N'way 
h'myo,  BuRM.,  with  azure  flowers,  belonging  to 
this  genus  Thunbergia,  is  a  conspicuous  pant  in 
the  forests  of  Burma.  The  species  are  handsome 
climbing  plants,  with  a  fragrant  odour,  with  white, 
yellow,  and  blue  flowerii;  they  require  a  free, 
rich,  sandy  soil,  and  plenty  of  dramage.  Hie 
large  varieties  with  blue  flowers  should  be  planted 
out  and  trained  upon  pillars,  trellises,  or  trees. 
Natives  of  the  tropics;  raised  from  seeds,  cut- 
tings, layers,  and  sucken. — Rid. ;  Eng.^Cyc, ;  Mas. 
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0'5d4     =  23*386874 
0-61       =  24-01631 


THUOC,  the  Chinese  Chih,  cuhit,  or  foot,  and 
the  generic  name  for  the  measure  of  length  in 
Cochin-china,  which  vaiies  according  to  circum- 
stances.    Those  more  comm(»ily  employed  are—^ 

1.  That   used  for  meftauring 

ships   for  the  service  cff      Metre.        Eng.  Inches, 
ports, 0-405     =15-»45255 

2.  That    used    for    wood    at 

Turon, 0-435     =16732675 

3.  That  mentioned  1^  Taberd 

in  his  valuable  Anamitio 

Dictionary,    .....    048726  =  19:18391346 

4.  That  used  oy  the  king  for 

measuring  silks  and  other 

cloths  in  his  transactions 

with  foreigners,      .    .    . 
{>.  That  used  by  the  natives  in 

the  Turon  market,      •    . 
6t  That    used    according    to 

Morrison, 0*64968  =  25*67865128 

— Simmondb^  Dictionary, 

THUPAWANSA,  a  Singhalese  work  containing 
an  account  of  the  death  of  Gautama  Buddha,  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  his  relics  were  disposed 
of. — Hardy* 8  Eastern  Monachism,  p.  442. 

THUYOPSIS  DOLABRATA.  Sieh,  and  Zucc. 
A  majestic  tree  of  Japan,  attaining  a  height  of  50 
feet,  -with  a  stem  3  feet  in  diameter.  It*  is  of 
conical  shape  and  drooping  habit,  delights  in 
sliaded  and  rather  moist  situations,  and  is  used  in 
China  and  Japan  for  avenues.  It  furnishes  an  ex- 
cellent hard  timber  of  a  red  colour. — Von  Mueller, 

THWAITES,  JOHN,  LL.D.,  an  eminent  botan- 
ist, long  resident  in  Ceylon.  He  wrote  a  work  on 
the  plants  of  Ceylon.  He  was  a  doctor  of  medi- 
cine, and  a  fellow  of  many  colleges.  He  £ed 
17th  June  1876,  at  Radcliffe  House,  Slave  Island, 
Ceylon. 

THYA,  wife  of  Amenhotep  iii.,  on  his  demise 
succeeded  to  the  regency  of  Egypt,  during  the 
minority  of  her  son  Amenhotep  iv.  He  was  the 
9th  king  of  the  18th  dynasty,  which  began  to 
reign  al^ut  B.C.  1700.  Amenhotep  and  Shoo-en- 
Aten,  or  slave  of  the  disc,  are  supposed  to  be  the 
same  person,  and  he  is  figured  at  Tel-ul-Amama. 
In  him  the  line  became  extinct. 

THYATIRA,  now  Ak  Hiasar.  There  is  here 
a  large  sarcophagus  just  outside  the  town,  with 
a  long  inscription  to  Scipio. 

THYKA  EUCHARIS,  with  species  of  cassida 
(tortoise  beetles  or  ladvbirds),  species  of  aphis, 
coccinella,  haltica,  and  locusta,  are  insects  which 
attack  the  cdld-weather  or  rabi  crops  in  Lower 
BengaL 

THYMELACEiE.  Lindl  The  Mezereum  tribe 
of  plants.  The  genera  occurring  in  India  are — 
Daphne,  Linostoma,  and  Cansjera.  Daphne 
vindiflora,  Wall.,  occurs  in  China ;  D.  cannabina, 
Lour.,  grows  in  Nepal  and  Cochin-China,  and  a 
soft,  smooth,  and  tough  paper,  the  celebrated 
Nepal  paper,  is  made  from  its  inner  bark.  This 
order  of  plants  is  very  uniform  in  character,  and 
is  formea  of  shrubs  or  herbs  with  simple  and 
alternate  leaves,  anllary  or  terminal  flowers.  An 
acrid  stimulant  principle  abounds  in  most  of  the 
species  hitherto  examined,  which  possesses  very 
valuable  medicinal  properties,  though  not  devoid 
of  dangerous  powers,  if  token  in  excessive  doses. 
A  crystalline  substance  named  daphnine  has  also 
been  separated  from  ^e  bark  of  some  spedea  of 
dfiphne,-- O'Shaughnessy,  p.  699  ;  Voigt, 

THYMUS  VULGARIS.  XtVm.  Gaiden  thyme. 
Haeha,  ,    .    ,    .    Arab.  |  Ipar, HnTD. 


An  erect  plaut,8ometxmes  procumbent  at  tbe  base, 
or  clothed  with  a  hoary  pubescence.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  S.W.  parts  of  Europe,  in  dry  plains  and  on 
hills  and  uncultivated  pl^utes  free  from  wood&  It 
has  a  pungent  aromatic  odour  and  taste,  ia  culti- 
vated for  culinary  purposes,  used  in  sonps,  etc., 
and  many  vaiieties  of  it  Bie  met  with  in  gatdena 
It  is  a  ddicate  plant  to  rear ;  best  by  seed,  grown 
in  pots,  but  it  may  be  increased  by  slips  and 
dividing  the  root  It  requires  a  saxidy  soil  and 
free  drainage.-^i^tdt/e// ;  Jaffrey, 

THYRSUS  of  Bacchus  was  brought  by  him 
from  the  east. 

TI AGAR  or  Tiyagar  Drug,  a  vilbge  and  old  fort 
in  the.  South  Arcot.  district  of  Madras,  ntuated  in 
lat  11°  44'  20"  N.,  and  long,  79°  7'  15"  B.,  30 
miles  south  of  TrinomalaL  Population  (1871), 
419.  Between  1757  and  1780  it  was  regularly 
invested  five  times,  and  blockaded  onoe;  and 
although  never  carried  by  assault,  it  repeatedly 
changed  hands  between  the  British,  French,  and 
Mysore  rulers.  In  1790,  Captain  Flint,  the 
d^ender  of  Wandiwash,  beat  off  Tipu  in  two 
assaults  on  this  town. — Imp,  Gaz, 

TIARIDIUM  INDICUM.    Schm. 


Heliotropium  Indicum,  L, 

Hatishimi,  .  .  .  Braro. 
Indian  tumsol,  .  Emo. 
Siriari,  ....  HiMD. 
Benja  pataja,    ,  Malsal. 


H.  eordifdiinm,  ManeJL 
Srihastiziij  .    .    •  Saksi. 
Bhunundi, ...       «« 
Telkodaku,     .     .     .Tam. 
Talmani,    ....  Til. 
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This  annual  plant  grows  in  Chiitagong  and 
Travancore  amongst  rubbish  in  ridi  and  rank 
soils.  The  juice  of  the  leaves  is  applied  to  painfol 
gum-boils  and  to  repel  {umples  on  the  face  ;  also 
used  in  inflamed  or  excoriated  tarsi.  In  Jamaica 
it  is  used  with  castor-oil  to  relieve  the  pain  of 
scorpion  stings,  and  in  the  treatment  of  nydro* 
phobia.— 0'5»,  p.  497. 

TIAU.  Chin.  A  string  of  copper  ooins  varying 
in  number  from  160  to  1000. 

TIBA,  in  the  Panjab,  inferior,  sandy,  dry  sn^ 
Tiba  means  hillock,  and  the  term  is  especially 
applied  to  uneven  sandy  ground  of  a  sotmewhat 
high  level.    See  Bhur :  T'hul. 

TIBABAT,  also  Tibb.  Arab.  The  science  of 
medicine.    Tabib,  a  {iliysiciaa. 

TIBBOO,  a  language  of  Northern  Africa,  spoken 
as  far  west  as  Fezzan  and  as  far  north  as  the  oases 
of  Angila  and  Siwah.  The  Tibboo  of  Lyoo  and 
Hodgson  seems  to  belong  to  the  Nubian  claas,  and 
to  be  Libyan  or  Lybes. — Lathamy  Rep,  BriL  Ams^ 
1847. 

TIBERIAS,  a  lake  in  Palestine,  called  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  from  its  situation  on  the  weslera 
borders  of  that  division  of  Palestine;  the  Lake 
of  Gennesareth,  from  the  nei^bouring  land  of 
the  same  name ;  and  Sea  of  Tiberias,  from  the 
contiguous  city  of  Tiberias,  now  known  by  the 
name  of  Tabaria,  the  only  large  ci^  exirting  on 
its  shores.  The  lake  is  about  15  mues  in  le^^ 
and  6  to  9  in  breadth.  Lake  Tiberias  was  the 
scene  of  one  of  Jesus  Christ's  miradea,  Luke  vnL 
28)  24.  The  town  of  Tiberias  is  aifcnated  oo  its 
western  shore.  About  a  mile  from  the  town,  and 
dose  to  the  edge  of  the  lake,  are  some  hoispnnp 
enclosed  by  a  small  square  stone  building  snr^ 
mounted  by  a  dome.  Their  waters  oonsiBi  of  a 
strong  solution  of  muriate  of  soda  with  a  eonsider- 
able  intennixture  df  iron  and  solphiv,  Theieare 
several  other  firings  in  theiannediate  nsigUKXir- 
hood,  but  th^  ar9  not  tanie4  to  aoeownt.    The 
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place  b  known  by  the  name  of  £1  Hamam,  the 
baths.  Its  ancient  Hebrew  name,  Euunaus,  has  a 
similar  signification.  The  extreme  depth  of  this 
lake,  about  250  metres,  is  at  its  northern  extremitj, 
near  where  the  Jordan  enters  i<%  The  surface  is 
212  metres  below  the  level  of  the  Meditwranean, 
but  the  sides  afford  evideDce  that  it  must  formerly 
have  .been  level  with  that  sea.  Fishes  of  the 
genus  chromis  swarm  in  the  lake  (seven  species 
were  met  with).  The  male  of  this  fish  is  luiown 
to  hatch  its  eggs  by  keeping  them  in  the  mouth  and 
gills,  and  the  young  remain  there  some  time  after 
hatching. — Robinson's  Travels^  L  p.  124. 

TIBET,  a  region  in  Central  Asia,  lying  between 
lat.  27**  and  37°  N.,  and  long.  72°  and  105°  E, ; 
extends  ^m  Badakhshan  in  the  N.  W.  to  Sze-chuen 
in  the  S.E.  The  Gobi  desert  on  the  N.  separates 
it  from  the  eastern  portion  of  Chinese  Turkestan ; 
it  has  the  tenitoiy  of  the  Eluths  of  Koko  Nor  on 
the  N.E.,  the  territory  of  the  Si-fan  or  Tu-fan 
and  Sze-chuen  on  the  E.,  Yunnan  is  on  the  S.E., 
on  the  S.  is  the  valley  of  Assam,  Burma,  Bhutan, 
Nepal,  and  British  India,  and  on  the  W.  is  Little 
Tibet. 

Tibet  was  reckoned  by  Gutzlaff  in  his  life  of 
the  Emperor  Taou  Kwang,  p.  227,  to  comprise  an 
area  of  30,200  square  miles,  and  to  have  a  popula- 
tion of  about  six  millions.  Its  table-land  in  the  E. 
is  about  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  but  in  Little  Tibet 
it  is  between  11,000  and  12,000  feet 

Tibet  )a  called  by  die  Chinese  Tsang  or  Si  Tang, 
the  word  Tibet  being  from  Tu-peh-teh  (Tu-Bod). 
The  Tibetans  also  designate  theur  country  Bod- 
Yul,  as  the  Chinese  likewise  name  it  Fu-Kwoh, 
the  land  of  Buddha.  Mr.  TVelawney  Saunders 
explains  that  the  Indian  name  is  Bhot.  Its  native 
name  is  pronounced  Fot,  but  properly  Bod,  which 
denotes  both  the  nation  and  the  country ;.  but  for 
distinction  the  country  is  called  Bod-yul  (Bod- 
land),  a  man  of  the  country-  Bod-pa,  and  a 
woman  Bod-mo. 

The  Tibetans,  however,  apply  the  name  Pot  or 
Bod  to  Middle  Tibet,  or  to  Uie  two  provinces 
U  and  Tsang  (Duus-O tsang,  pronounced  U-tsang), 
the  capitals  of  which  are  Ulasea  and  Zhikatse ; 
hence  a  native  of  these  two  provinces  is  called  by 
them  especially  Pot-pa. 

The  eastern  part  of  Tibet  is  called  K'ham  or 
Klumi  Ynl,  also  Gnat  Tibet. 

The  N.W.  part,  towards  Ladakh,  is  called  Nan. 

Bhutan  is,  nowever,  known  to  the  Tibetans  by 
several  names,  —  Lho-pa-to,  Lho-mon-k^ha-zhi, 
and  Lho-bruk-pe-yul,  or  simply  Lho,  the  south. 

According  to  these  divisions,  Pot-pa  or  U-tsang- 
pa  means  a  native  of  Middle  Tibet ;  £ham-pa  or 
Kham-ba,  one.  of  Eastern  Tibet ;  Naii-pa,  one  of 
Western  Tibet ;  and  Lho-pa,  a  native  of  Bhutan. 

The  Chinese  Government  divides  Tibet  into  two 
provinces.  Anterior  Tibet  and  Ulterior  Tibet; 
but  their  maps  retain  the  three  divisions  above 
mentioned. 

U  and  K'ham  are  now  stj^kd  Tuen  Tsang, 
wliile  Taanff  and  Nan  (or  An)  are  called  Hall- 
Tsang,  t.e.  Ulterior  Tibet. 

Nan  (Mnahris)  is  the  most  elevated,  and  gives 
rise  to  the  sources  of  the  Indus,  Sudej,  Gogta, 
and  Brahmaputra. 

The  Turk  and  Mongol  races  on  the  north  of 
Tibet  are  called  hv  the  Tibetans  Hor  and  8ok- 
Po  (Hor-Sok).  China  (Gyanak,  Tib.)  is  on  the 
east ;  India  (Gyi^gw,  Tib.)  is  on  the  south.    The 


hill  peppL?  of  India  who  dwell  next  to  the 
Tibetans,  are  called  by  them  by  the  general  name 
of  Mon,  their  country  Men  Yul,  a  man  Mon-pa  or 
simply  Mon,  and  a  woman  Mon-mo. 
.  U-teanff  is  Tibet  proper,  and  li«  north  of 
Assam,  Bhutan,  and  Nepal,  and  has  about  180,000 
families.    Its  capital  is  H'lassa. 

K'ham-Yul  (K'hams  -  Yul),  called  also  Pot- 
ch'hen  or  Great  Tibet,  has  China  on  its  east  Its 
people  aa^e  called  Pon  or  Bon. 

Tne  noriihem  part  from  Tsang  to  ^aA^\^  jg 
called  NarL  The  people  are  said  to  number 
10,000  families. 

Its  four  territorial  provinces  are— 

Ttien  Tsang^  or  Anterior  Tibet,  also  known  as 
Kham  and  Kham-do.  It  is  nearest  to  the  Chinese 
frontier. . 

Wti  or  Chung  Teang^  Central  Tibet,  contemning 
the  seat  of  gove^rument,  Lhassa,  and  the  residence 
of  the  Dsdai  Lama,  the  great  monastery  of 
Potala. 

How  Tsang^  Ulterior  Tibet,  or  simply  Tsang, 
containing  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Panshen 
Lama,  at  Teshilumbo  or  Chashilumbo. 

Gnari^  Western  Tibet 

Tibet  is  now  governed  by  China  through  the 
Buddhist  hierarch,  the  Dalai  Lama,  and  in  this 
manner  it  is  a  dependency  of  China. 

Its  present  limits  comprise  only  a  part  of  the 
ancient  region  of  T'u  Fan,  the  people  of  which, 
the  Si  Fan  and  Tang-ku-teh  (Tangut)  were  for 
many  centuries  the  dreaded  enemies  of  the 
Chinese.  Legends  attribute  to  the  Sakya  the 
civilising  of  the  races,  but  their  first  historic  king 
was  Srongtsau  Gampo,  the  seventh  of  the  Sakya 
rulers,  who  introduced  Buddhism,  and  brought  all 
Tibet  under  his  sway.  He  married  a  daughter  of 
the  Nepal  sovereign  (Pai-pu  or  Pa-pu-leh  Kwoh, 
i,e,  the  Parbattiah  kingdom),  and  also  in  a.d.  641 
tlie  princess  Wen-Cheng,  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Tai  Tsung  of  the  Tang  dynasty  in  China.  For 
many  centuries  his  descendants,  with  the  title  of 
Gialbo  (in  Chinese  Tsan-pu)  ruled  over  Tibet, 
but  the  Buddhist  hierarchy  gradually  encroached, 
and  in  the  11th  century  tiie  Sakya  religionists 
began  to  usurp  the  exclusive  power  of  the  state. 
From  that  penod  the  Sakya  pnestbood  have  been 
known  as  the  Brug-pa,  though  also  now  desig- 
nated Hung  Kiao  or  the  Red  Church.  The  Sakya 
priesthood  introduced  marriage ;  but  in  the  15tli 
century,  Tsong-kha-ba,  bom  a.d.  1417  at  Si  King, 
preached  the  celibate  views  of  Sakya  Mmu, 
and  insisted  on  the  adoption  of  yellow  robes. 
Before  his  death  (a.d.  1478)  he  was  the  recognised 
spiritual  leader  of  the  Lamaist  majority,  and  was 
acknowledged  by  the  Minfi;  emperor,  who  gladly 
weteomed  him,  as  the  Bed  Hierarchy  had  favour^ 
supporters  of  the  descendants  of  KublsL  The 
reformer  left  behind  him  two  eminent  disciples,  on 
whom  he  laid  conunands,  enjoining  upon  them 
that  they  should  be  bom  again  generation  after 
generation,  as  hubil^han,  to  practise  the  doctrines 
of  the  Great  Conveyance  (iW-ch'enf^,  in  Sanskrit 
Mahayana,  the  esoteric  form  of  Buddhism).*  Hu- 
bil'han,  in  Chinese  Hwa-shen,  means  transformed 
body,  transformation,  re-embodhnent  The  two 
disaples  were  designated  respectively  Dalai  Lama 
and  ranshen  Lama.  From  that  time  the  spiritual 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  temporal  authority  in 
Tibet,  which  had  previously  been  engrossed  by 
the  Bed  Hierarchy,  has  becoi  wielded  by  the  auc- 
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cesaive  re-embodiments  of  Tsong-kha-ba's  dieciplee, 
whoBe  identity,  on  their  reappearance  in  human 
form,  has  been  merged,  accoraing  to  the  legends 
that  have  subsequently  arisen,  in  the  personality 
of  the  two  most  exalted  and  revered  of  the  divin- 
ities proceeding  from  the  essence  of  Buddha  him- 
self. In  the  senior  of  the  two,  the  Dalai  Lama, 
the  Bodhisattwa  Avalokiteswara  (the  Chinese 
Kwan  Yin)  is  believed  to  appear  on  earth ;  and 
in  the  person  of  the  second,  the  Bodhisattwa 
Manchusri  is  recognised,  this  deity  having  pre- 
liminarily occupied  the  form,  it  is  also  fabled,  of 
Tsong-kha-ba  himself.  The  second  in  succession 
of  the  Dalai  Lamas,  in  the  course  of  a  long  career, 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  existing  hierarchical 
system  in  Tibet,  establishing  his  seat  of  eccle- 
siastical rule  at  Lhassa,  and  organizing  a  bcdy  of 
lesser  spiritual  dignitaries,  under  the  designation 
Hut-uknt*u,  who,  like  the  two  supreme  religious 
chiefs,  were  to  be  continued  by  a  series  of  re- 
embodiments,  like  the  Dalai  and  Panshen 
Lamas,  these  spiritual  chiefs  of  the  Tibetan  priest- 
hood became  popularly  known  as '  living  Buddhas,' 
in  Chinese  Hwoh  Fu,  a  term  by  which  they  are  at 
present  commonly  designated.  During  the  latter 
half  of  the  17th  century,  the  authoritv  of  the  Dalai 
Lama  gained  entire  predominance  m  the  greater 
portion  of  Tibet ;  the  Gialbo  or  descendants  of 
the  ancient  kings  appear  to  have  gradually  faded 
into  insignificance,  whilst  the  authority  of  the 
Mongol  princes  grew  more  and  more  direct. 
Already,  at  a  somewhat  earlier  period,  Gushi 
Khan,  the  reigning  prince  of  the  Khoshot  Mongols, 
had  supported  the  Dalai  Lama  of  the  period 
against  the  claims  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  and 
had  been  rewarded  with  the  title  of  Nomen  *Han, 
or  Prince  (khan)  of  the  Religious  Law,  an  equiva- 
lent to  the  Sanskrit  Dharma  Raja.  By  the  in- 
fluence of  Gushi  Khan,  the  Dalai  and  Panshen 
Lamas,  in  a.d.  1642,  were  induced  to  despatch  an 
embassy  with  tenders  of  allegiance  to  the  Manchu 
sovereign,  whose  forces  were  then  on  the  eve  of 
effecting  the  overthrow  of  the  Ming  dynasty  in 
China ;  and  from  this  period  relations  of  intimacy 
took  their  rise,  developing  themselves  in  time 
into  the  assumption,  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese 
emperors,  of  the  sovereign  tutelage  of  the  Buddhist 
papacy  in  Tibet  This  consummation  was  hastened 
by  the  wars  undertaken  towards  the  close  of  the 
17th  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  centuries 
by  the  Sungar  chieftains,  for  the  subversion  of 
the  authority  of  the  Dalai  Lama.  The  temporal 
administrator  who,  as  regent  under  the  Dalai 
Lama,  had  long  conducted  the  government  of 
Tibet,  with  the  title  of  Deba,  ruler  or  chief,  was 
invested  by  Kanff  Hi  in  a.d.  1694  with  the 
title  of  Tu-peh-teh-kwoh-wang  or  king  of  Tibet. 
But  the  authority  thus  establi^ed  was  ere  long 
attacked  by  an  invasion  of  the  Snngars,  and  the 
Chinese  armies  which  were  despatched  hereupon 
for  the  liberation  of  Tibet  remained  as  conquerors 
of  the  eountiT.  For  a  time  the  Grovemment 
remained  in  the  hands  of  puppet  nominees  of 
the  Chinese  emperor,  but  in  1725  an  outbreak 
directed  against  one  of  these  gave  a  pretext  for 
the  appointment  of  two  High  Commissioners  to 
control  the  affairs  of  Tibet  on  behalf  of  the  Chinese 
Government.  Further  attempts  at  revolt  led,  in 
1750,  to  the  entire  suppression  of  the  temporal 
sovereignty  in  Tibet,  and  the  government  of  tiie 


of  the  Dalai  and  Panshen  Lamas,  aided  by  a 
council  of  four  laymen,  entitled  Kalou  or  Kablon, 
i.e.  Ministers  of  State,  under  the  direction  in 
chief  of  the  two  Imperial  Commissioners  or 
Residents  appointed  from  Pekin.  The  govern- 
ment there,  trom  that  time  forward,  continued  to 
be  conducted  on  this  basis,  the  autiiority  of  the 
Chinese  administration  being  rendered  the- more 
complete  by  the  long  minorities  which  are  entailed 
at  each  successive  re-embodiment  of  the  two 
supreme  ecclesiastical  dignitaries. 

I  ul-Sung  or  Lhassa,  the  residence  of  the  Grand 
lisma,  is  the  capital  of  Bhutan  or  NorUiem  or 
Upper  Tibet,  also  called  Eastern  Tibet  and  Tibet 
Proper. 

Jjdh.  or  Ladakh  is  the  chief  town  of  that  purt 
called  Middle  Tibet,  called  also  Western  Tibet ; 
and  Iskardo  is  the  principal  place  in  Little  Tibet 
or  Balti.  The  natives  of  Little  Tibet  describe 
Ladakh,  Iskardo,  Khaybalu,  Purik,  Nagyr,  Gil- 
ghit,  and  Astor  as  distinct  Tibets.  Balti  includea 
Hasora,  Rongdo,  Rong-yul,  Shagar,  Iskardo, 
Balti,  Parkuta,  Tolti,  Khartaksho,  Kiris,  Khay- 
balu, and  Chorbat.  Ladakh  includes  Spiil. 
Zangskar,  Purik,  Suru,  Hembako  (Dras),  La^h 
proper  or  Leh,  Nubra,  Rong,  Rupehu,  and  Hanle. 

Balti  and  Rongdo  are  on  t£e  Indus;  Khartaksbo, 
Tolti,  and  Parkuta  are  on  the  Sing  -  ge  -  chn ; 
Shagar  is  on  tiie  Shagar ;  and  Khaybalu,  Chorbat, 
and  Kiris  on  the  Shayok. 

Tibet  includes  the  mountain  valleys  of  the  Indos 
and  Brahmaputra,  together  with  the  whole  axis  of 
the  Himalayas,  and  the  heads  of  many  of  the 
valleys  which  descend  on  the  Indian  dde,  and 
whi<£  are  situated  beyond  the  mass  of  snow 
throughout  a  great  part  of  the  chain.  Beyond 
the  Indus  and  Brahmaputra  are  the  sootbera 
slopes  of  the  Kouen  Lun. 

The  Tibetans  do  not  recognise  a  oonturaoos 
chain  of  mountains  running  paraUel  to  the  Hima- 
laya ;  nor  are  they  acquainted  with  Koueu  liun  as 
the  name  of  any  mountain  range.  They  are 
familiar  with  the  Himalaya  on  the  one  hand,  and 
call  it  Kangri,  which  simply  means  snowy  regioD, 
and  they  Imow  that  the  country  of  the  Mongob 
or  Mongolia  lies  parallel  to  it  on  the  other  bai^ 

Western  Tibet  is  a  country  of  such  general 
elevation,  that  only  in  the  province  of  Balti 
are  villages  to  be  found  below  a  height  of  6000 
feet. 

In  1845,  a  great  earthquake  was  experienced 
in  the  province  of  Kham  north-east  of  iJiasaa.  It 
was  most  severe  in  the  district  of  the  Dirgi  Raja. 
About  3000  men  were  killed  and  a  Gnmba  de- 
stroyed by  the  opening  of  the  earth.  About  the 
year  1820,  the  district  of  Komp  in  the  ptOTinee 
of  Kham  was  visited  by  a  severe  shock;  one 
village  was  destroyed  by  the  opening  ol  the 
ground. 

The  routes  from  British  India  to  Tibet  aie 
the  Nilanghat  pass  at  the  eastern  comer  of 
Native  Qarhwal  (Tehri),  the  Mana  pass  and  Niti 
pass  in  British  Garhwal,  the  Jonar  paa  m 
kamaon,  and  the  Daima  and  Byans  PMes  ia 
Kamaonand  at  the  extreme  east  of  the  Kanaon- 
Tibet  frontier.  The  great  Tibet  road  from  India 
to  Central  Asia  runs  in  the  gorge  through  which 
the  Sutlej  passes. 

Tibet  is  mentioned  by  Aba  Zaid*iil-Haaaii  in 
A.i>.  915,  by  Ibn  Haukal  in  A.D.  950,  by  Aba 


country  was  placed,  thenceforward,  in  the  hands  '  Rahan  io  A.D.  1080,  and  by  ]Sd{in  in  a4).  1154. 
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Also  tlie  Jesuit  fathers  Grueber  and  Dorville 
retained  from  China  by  that  route  in  a.d.  1661, 
just  400  years  after  Marco  Polo's  journey  west- 
ward. They  were  the  first  Christians  of  Europe 
who  are  known  to  haye  penetrated  into  the 
populous  parts  of  Tibet 

Fathers  Andrada,  Desideri,  Horace  de  la  Peuna 
(1742),  the  monk  Cassiano,  Father  Giorgi  (1762). 
In  1774  Mr.  George  Bogle,  and  in  1788  Captain 
Turner,  were  sent  on  embassies,  and  in  1828 
Father  Hyacinth  published  in  St.  Petersbuig  a 
Chinese  account  oi  it. 

In  the  18th  century  China  took  the  Ba-thang 
and  Ly-thang  proyiuces  and  added  them  to  Sze- 
chuen,  and  added  those  of  A-ten-tze  and  Toong- 
tien  to  Yunnan.  Since  then  Ladakh  has  been 
annexed  to  British  India.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
1868-64,  Tibet  annexed  the  De-gn^  country. 

During  the  progress  of  the  first  war  with 
Bhutan  in  1772,  the  Britidi,  having  defeated  their 
army  with  loss  at  the  battle  of  Chichakotta,  and 
driven  the  main  body  of  the  Bhutanese  into  the 
mountains,  was  threatening  the  capital  Tassisudon. 
In  these  straits  the  Deb  raja  of  Bhutan  appealed 
to  the  Teshu  Lama  of  Tibet  for  assistance.  The 
Teshu  admitted  that  the  raja  of  Bhutan  had 
deserved  all  punishment,  '  as  ne  is  of  a  rude  and 
ignorant  race ;  and  past  times  are  not  destitute 
of  instances  of  his  faults,  which  his  avarice  has 
tempted  him  to  commit.^  *  The  I^ama  had  repri- 
manded and  admonished  him  to  be  submissive  in 
the  future ;  but  as  he  has  been  thoroughly  beaten, 
and  is  a  dependent  of  the  Lama*s,  the  Teshu  in- 
tercedes, declaring  that  further  punishment  would 
irritate  both  the  Lama  and  all  his  subjects. '  *  As 
to  my  part,  I  am  but  a  poor  fakir ;  and  it  is  the 
custom  of  my  sect,  with  the  rosary  in  our  hands, 
to  pray  for  the  welfare  of  all  mankind  .  .  .  And 
I  do  now,  wit^  my  head  uncovered,  entreat  that 
you  will  desist  from  all  hostilities.*  Hastings  did 
desist,  and  it  gave  him  a  pretext  for  sending  Mr. 
Bogle  on  a  mission  by  way  of  reply.  Mr.  Bogle 
so  won  the  friendship  of  the  Teshu  Lama,  that 
when,  a  year  or  two  aifterwards,  the  latter,  at  the 
urgent  request  of  the  emperor  of  China,  went  to 
pay  him  a  visit,  and  was  received  with  all  the 


Mongol  physiognomy,— by  which  is  meant  a  flat 
face,  broad  cheek,  depressed  nose,  very  large 
ears,  oblique  and  narrow  eye  curtained  at  the 
comers,  black  hair,  and  low  stature,  their  average 
height  being  5  feet  6*1  Inches;  the  skulls  are 
less  Mongolian,  having  a  capacity  of  72  cubic 
inches,  80  cubic  inches  being  a  fair  capacity  for  a 
European. 

The  Thorpa  tribe  dwell  in  Kara  Tibet,  S.  of  the 
Gobi.  They  are  supposed  to  be  descendants  of 
the  Uigur  tribe. 

The  Hor  or  Hor-pa  are  a  branch  of  the  Eluth, 
dwelling  to  the  north  of  Kara  Nor,  and  are  called 
by  the  Mongols,  Saraigol  or  Karagol,  and  by  the 
Tibetans,  Sogh-po  or  nomades. 

Mr.  Brian  Hodgson  furnished  vocabularies  of 
the  Si-fan  and  Hor-sok,  and  of  the  languages  of 
Northern  and  South-Eastetn  Tibet,  the  Tho-chu, 
Ix)k-pa,  Gyami,  Gyarong,  Hor-pa,  Tak-pa,  and 
Man-yak. 

Trade, — All  the  inhabitants  of  the  snow  valleys 
trade ;  they  reside  from  March  until  November 
in  the  valleys  juSt  under  the  ghats,  where  a 
scanty  cultivation  is  carried  on  by  their  women, 
and  whence  the  men  take  flour,  rice,  cotton, 
sugar,  etc.,  into  Tibet,  bringing  back  borax,  salt, 
and  wool.  But  from  November  to  March  they 
abandon  the  Snowy  Banges  for  the  banks  of  the 
Alaknanda  about  Kurupryag,  Nandpryag,  etc., 
and  carry  on  interchanges  with  the  tn^ers  at 
Najibabad.  They  use  the  Chour-gai  or  yak  for 
transport ;  it  carries  150  to  200  lbs.  It  is  pur- 
chased at  from  10  to  15  rupees.  Gold,  like  all 
else  of  a  yellow  colour  in  Tibet,  is  sacred  to  the 
Grand  Lama.  The  gravel  of  the  northern  steppes 
of  Tibet  yields  gold  in  grains,  but  the  value  of  the 
crude  borax  of  the  lakes  surpasses,  as  an  article 
of  trade,  that  of  the  precious  metal.  Gold  is 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  Basha  stream  in  Little 
Tibet  Yigne  had  no  doubt  that  the  drun  or 
marmot  of  Little  Tibet  are  the  'ants  as  big  as 
foxes,'  noticed  by  Herodotus  as  throwing  up 
gold.  Nagyr  is  celebrated  for  its  gold  washings. 
Tavemier  tells  us  (p.  156)  that  'toward  the 
Tibet,  which  is  the  ancient  Caucasus,  in  the 
territories  of   a   raja  beyond   the  kingdom   of 


the  British  to  the  gracious  notice  of  the  Brother 
of  the  Sun. 

Csoma  de  Koros  resided  for  many  years  in  the 
country,  engaged  in  philological  inquiries.  Drs. 
Thomson  and  Hooker  and  Lieutenant  Strachey 
added  largely  to  the  knowledge  of  the  country ; 
and  a  convention  agreed  to  at  Chefoo  by  Sir 
Thomas  Wade  makes  express  provision  for  a 
British  embassy  to  proceed  to  Lhassa,  the  capital 
of  Tibet. 

Races. — ^The  inhabitants  all  bekmg  to  the  Mongo- 
lian family.  As  a  general  rule,  the  Himalaya  divide 
Hindustan  from  Bhotland,  but  there  are  Bhot  in 
several  parts  south  of  the  crest  of  those  mighty 
mountains,  in  Garhwal  and  Kamaon.    M'hon  is 


honours  of  a  divine  person,  he  twice  recommended    Kashmir,  there  are  three  mountains  close  one  by 


the  name  given  in  llbet  to  all  the  hill  people  be-    are  five,  the  highest  being   equivalent  to  the 


tween  the  plains  of  India  and  Tibet.  The  Tibetans 
and  Nepafese  are  Mongols,  and  have  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  Mongol  race.  The  people 
of  Lefa,  the  Eastern  Tibetans,  call  themselves 
Bhotia,  or  inhabitants  of  Bhot  They  are  not  so 
tall  and  are  stouter  made  than  the  Tibetans  of 
Balli  or  Little  Tibet  The  Bhot  of  Ladakh  is 
strong,  hardy,  short,  and  square,  with  a  decidedly 


another,  one  of  which  produces  excellent  gold, 
the  other  granite,  and  the  third  lapis-lazuli.' 
Thokjalung,  in  latitude  82'*,  is  the  chief  gold 
field  of  Western  Tibet.  It  is  a  large  desolate 
plain  about  16,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
and  in  1868  the  pandit  sent  by  Captain  Mont- 
gomerie  saw  a  nugget  weighing  75  tolas,  over  2  lbs. 
In  Tibet  the  gold  fields  are  said  to  extend  from 
Rudok  to  Lhasea,  or  eleven  degrees  of  longitude 
=700  miles.  They  abo  extend  northerly  to 
between  Aksu  and  Hi.  Numerous  parts  of  Central 
Russia  and  China  also  contain  gola. 

Rank, — In  Tibet,  civil  and  militaiT  appointments 
are  made  b^  the  Dalai  Lama  and  the  resident 
Chinese  minister  of  Anterior  Tibet.    Their  grades 


Chinese  third,  but  the  button  which  declares  a 
rank  in  China  is  worn  only  by  the  Tangut,  who 
appear  to  succeed  only  to  hereditary  offices ;  the 
Laona  wear  no  button,  by  reason  of  the  peculi- 
arity of  their  head-dress.  In  Anterior  Tibet 
are  10  ying,  cantonments,  or  encampments 
classed  as  great,  43  as  middle-sized,  25  as  small, 
and  14  as  frontier  poet&    In  Ulterior  Tibet  are 
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14  middle-clasB  and  15  small  ying.  The  taan" 
tfian  are  supported  by  a  oontio^^t  of  646  luh- 
ying  from  Sze-chuen  under  a  yuub,  a  tusse,  three 
captainSy  and  six  subalterns,  who  are  distributed 
through  both  provinoes ;  the  native  soldiery  are 
but  3000,-1000  in  Anterior,  1000  in  Ulterior 
Tibet,  500  at  Pingjih,  and  500  at  Dsiang.  They 
are  divided  into  small  sections  of  25  under  a 
ting-fung;  fire  of  these  make  three  tai-fungs' 
command ;  two  of  these,  a  yu-fung's ;  two  of 
these,  a  tai-f  ung^s ;  there  are  six  of  the  last  in 
Tibet. 

CZo/Ae«.  — Tibetans  of  the  higher  class  wear 
Chinese  satins  in  the  wanner  seasons,  and  the  same 
lined  with  fur  in  the  cold ;  all  others  wear  woollens 
in  the  warm,  furs  and  sheep-skins  in  the  cold 
weather,  and  never  go  about  without  boots.  The 
common  people  never  wash  during  the  cold 
season;  very  sparingly  at  other  times.  The 
reason  given  for  this  being  that  the  skin  of  the 
face  cracks  and  ulcerates  from  the  cold,  if  water 
is  applied  to  it.  The  people  of  towns,  who  do 
not  go  much  outside  the  house,  wash  occasionally, 
but  the  prejudice  is  strong  against  ablutions  of 
the  person,  and  it  is  equally  extended  to  their 
clothing,  which  is  worn  in  a  filthy  and  greasy 
state.  Soap  is  high  priced,  but  little  used  in 
Tibet  There  is  in  the  country  a  plant  resembling 
grass,  the  root  of  which,  pounded  with  water,. 
roiJLes  a  lather,  and  is  used  tor  washing  clothes. 
.  The  tea  trade  of  Tibet  is  carried  on  in  the  form 
of  blocks,  weighing  about  8  lbs.,  and  which  sell 
at  from  12  to  48  shillings  each. 

Population  in  Tibet  is  sparse,  the  greater  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  living  at  heights  varying  between 
9000  and  11,000  feet.  Leh,  the  capital  of  Ladakh, 
and  one  of  the  most  important  commercial  places 
of  Western  Tibet,  lies  11,527  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Gartok,  on  the  Indus,  is  at  a  height 
of  15,090  feet  Every  year,  in  August,  a  large 
fair  IB  held  there  by  several  thousands  of 
natives  from  almost  every  part  of  t^e  Himalaya 
and  Central  Asia.  The  people  encamp  in  the 
black  or  coloured  doth  tents.  This  \b  certainly 
the  greatest  height  at  which  man  is  known  to 
congregate  for  mercantile  purposes.  Some  of 
the  other  Tibetan  summer  villages,  as  Norbu 
(15,946  feet)  and  Puga  (15,264  feet),  are  built 
on  sites  near  which  salt  and  borax  are  found, 
and  serve  only  as  occasional  sheltering-plaoes  to 
shepherds. 

'nbet  has  long  been  famous  throughout  Asia, 
and  even  in  Europe,  for  its  niuneroua  herds  of 
sheep,  and  the  superior  quality  of  the  wool  which 
they  provide;  with  the  rearing  of  these  herds 
many  of  its  inhabitants  are  exclusively  occupied. 
In  summer,  the  flocks  are  driven  to  pasturo 
grounds,  some  of  which  reach  an  elevation  of 
15,000  to  16,349  feet,  beyond  which  the  Tibetan 
shepherds  never  venture. 

m  the  Eouen  Lun,  even  the  foot  of  its  southern 
(Tibetan)  slopes  is  so  elevated,  that  no  villages 
or  pasture  ^unds  exist  at  all.  On  its  northem 
slopes,  94C^  feet  is  the  limit  of  permanently 
inhabited  villages  (Bnshia,  9310  feet);  summer 
villages  reach  about  10,200  feet;  and  pasture 
grounds  do  not  occur  above  18,000  feet 

Religions, -'Bviddiagia  is  the  prevailing  form. 
The  people  of  Ladakh  are  Buddhists ;  those  of 
Little  nbet  are  Sluah  Muhammadans.  Lama  is 
the   title  of  the  monastic  priesUiood.    In  Tibet 
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there  are  two  roling  Lamas,  the  Dalai  and  the 
Teshu  Lama.  The  former  is  the  chief,  and 
rosides  at  Lhassa ;  the  latter,,  the  inferior,  in  tbe 
hunaaery  of  Teshu  Lumbo,  near  the  town  oi 
Shigatze,  on  the  river  Sanpu  pr  Brahmi^iitim, 
in  the  south  of  Tibet  The  (Krdinaiy  maok  or 
priest  in  Tibet  is  the  Gylong,  above  whom  azB 
the  Lama  or  presidents,  and  below  whom  are 
the  Tohba  and  Tuppa.  The  Tappa  is  a  pro- 
bationer who  is  aomitted  into  the  estab&ah- 
ment,  to  which  he  would  attach  himself  at  the 
age  of  8  or  10,  and  receives  instraotion  aeoovd- 
ingly.  At  15  he  becomes  a  Tohba,  and  at  24 
a  Qylong,  provided  his  aoqairements  be  satis- 
factory. There  are  two  sects,  the  Qyllupka,  wiio 
dress  in  yellow,  and  the  Shammar  in  red,  tbe 
Shammar  Gylong  being  allowed  to  marry. 

Besides  their  Lamas,  the  Tibetan  Baddhisls 
have  large  numbets  of  nuns  among  them,  who 
are  not,  however,  subjected  to  restraint,  bat 
work  actively  in  the  fields,  and  one  of  them  took 
service  for  a  short  distanoe  as  a  coolie  with 
Captain  Knight's  party.  Slavery  is  a  Tibetan 
institution.    Polyandry  is  common. 

Languaae, — ^Brother  H.  A.  Jaschke  of  Hetn- 
huth  &iished  the  Tibetan-English  DictuMiary,  on 
which  he  was  engsged  on  behalf  of  the  Indis 
Office  for  a  period  of  eig^t  years.  AlezMukr 
Gsoma  de  Koros  dwelt  for  many  years  in  TTbet, 
writing  a  dictionary.  The  sacred  IxkAb  ni  Tibit 
are  in  100  to  108  vols,  folio. 

In  Tibet,  the  cycle  of  Jupiter,  Vrihaspali 
Chakra,  is  used.  Their  epoch  occurs  in  ^jk 
1025.  Gsoma  de  Koros  mentions  that  in  the 
Tibetan  saored  books,  three  periods  of  their  eom- 
pilation  are  expressly  stated,  first  under  Sakys 
(B.C.  688  to  543) ;  then  under  Asoka,  king  d 
PatalipiUtra,  110  years  after  the  decease  of  Si&ia; 
lastly  by  Kanishka,  upwards  of  400  yean  amr 
Sakya.  Boom,  a  Tibetan  work  in  12  TOlnmes, 
eontains  traots  of  the  Eluf^  section. 

Fair$. — ^Thero  are  twelve  great  annual  fastivak, 
vis.  Bumteung,  Kansupecha,  Ghnshupecha»  Qew* 
pecha,  Nesupecha,  Gosunmcfaa,  Gyaupeohs, 
Lallupecha,  Gbindupecha,  Dudupecha,  Kagyv^ 

Secha,  Lukphopedia.  On  the  anniversarj  of  the 
eath  of  a  chief  Lama  of  a  Gnmba,  there  is  a 
great  festival  and  illumination.  At  Tesha  Lmnbe, 
three  such  are  held  annually.  The  Tihsssoa  Meroa 
festivad  of  M.  Hue  is  properly  called  the  Lharsi 
MeuhlunL     It  is  the  anniversary  of  the  fint 

§  reclamation   of   the   religion   of   Baddha  by 
•akya  at  LKjummi^ 

^tirialff.— The  Oh'hod-ten  is  a  Buddhist  ttm^ 
There  are  numerous  Gh'hod-ten  in  Tibet»  oanse- 
crated  to  the  celestial  Buddha,  in  oontradiatasetiaa 
to  the  Dungten,  which  are  built  in  honour  of  the 
deoessed  hSy  men,  as  a  bone  or  zdic  recepteeie. 

In  Tibet,  where  the  dead  are  not  boned  or 
buried,  but  are  exposed  on  hig^  plaoes  to  be 
devoured  by  vultures,  there  is  a  dasi  of  mea 
who  make  removal  of  the  dead  their  aole  avocatinB 
They  are  called  Baga  Tongden ;  they  an  a  lov 
race,  held  in  dislike,  and  shiuned,  bet  ttsf 
an  generally  rich.  They  go  about  to  the 
living,  bemng  and  extorting  moeMgr*  ^fhm 
refnoed  or  Ol-tzeated,  they  ntaliate  vitii  ahoea, 
whioh  is  often  BooeesafuL  *Yeiy  good,'  tm 
th^,  'yon  wont  give  ns  ahos  now:  yea  viU 
eome  into  our  hands  some  day,  and  vewiH  pat 
a  rope  xoond  your  seek,  drag  vonr  boi^  tkroei^ 
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tke  streets^  and  throw  it  to  the  dogs ;  *  and  the 
latter  part  ia  the  frequent  fate  of  the  poor  man^s 
bodj,  as  these  men  keep  nomerous  dogs  to  devoar 
the  bodies.  The  bodies  of  the  wealthy  are  care- 
f ullj  disposed  of :  they  are  carried  in  a  litter  to 
the  top  of  a  hill  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  the 
flesh  cut  in  piec^,  the  skull  and  bones  pounded  in 
a  mortar ;  and  when  all  is  ready  a  smoke  is  raised 
to  attract  the  vultures,  who  collect  in  thousands  to 
eat  it  up.  The  sovereign  Lamas  are,  however, 
deposited  entire  in  shrines  prepared  for  their 
remains,  which  are  ever  afterwaras  regarded  as 
sacred,  and  visited  with  religious  awe.  The  bodies 
of  the  inferior  Lamas  are  usually  burned,  and  their 
ashes  preserved  in  little  metallic  idols,  to  which 
places  are  assigned  in  their  sacred  cabinets. 
Ordinary  persons  are  treated  with  less  ceremony : 
some    are    carried    to    lofty    eminences,   where 


since  that  time  the  Chinese  stxpremacy  has  been 
finally  established  all  over  Tibet.  There  was  a 
petty  insurrection  in  1843,  in  which  many  Chinese 
were  killed. — Hooker^  L  p.  118;  MoorcrqfCn 
Travels;  Cunningham^s  Sikhs;  Journ,  Jn<L  Aroh,; 
Dr,  Thomson^s  Tr.;  Campbell;  Timkowski;  UL 
and  Th.  Flora  Indica ;  A,  Cunningham  in  J.  A. 
S,  of  Bengal^  1855 ;  Prin,  Indian  Antiq, ;  RenneWa 
Memoir;  Trelaumey Sounder*^  Geog.Mag,y  18^7  ; 
Mayer^  Chin.  Govt, ;  Wade's  Chinese  Army^  71, 72. 

TIBIT,  the  term  in  use  among  the  Uzbak  of 
Yarkand  for  the  pashm  or.  wool  of.  the  shawl 
goat,  Lieut.  Henry  Strachey  supposed  it  to  be 
the  source  of  the  geographical  term  Tibet,  intro- 
duced to  Europe  by  Marco  Polo. 

TICHODROMUS  MURURIA,  Uie  wall  creeper 
of  S.  Europe,  is  very  common  in  the  Himalaya, 


Afghanistan,  etc.,  in  rocky  situations,  and  on  the 
they  are  left  to  be  devoured  by  ravens,  kites,  and    scarped  sides  of  mountain  roads.    At  a  distance 


other  carnivorous  aninuds.  But  they  also  have 
places  surrounded  by  walls  where  the  dead  are 
placed.  The  Mongols  sometimes  bur^  their 
dead;  often  they  leave  them  exposed  m  their 
coffins,  or  cover  them  with  stones,  paying  regard 
to  the  sign  under  which  the  deceased  was  borm 
his  age,  the  day  and  hour  of  his  death,  which 
determine  the  mode  in  which  he  is  to  be  interred. 
For  this  purpose  they  consult  some  books,  which 
are  explained  to  them  by  the  Lamas.  Some- 
times they  bum  the  corpse,  or  leave  it  exposed 
to  the  birds  and  wild  beasts.  Children  who  die 
suddenly  are  left  by  their  parents  on  the  road. 
In  Spiti,  in  the  N. W.  Himalaya,  when  a  person 
dies,  the  body  is  sometimes  buried,  or  burned,  or 
thrown  into  the  river,  or  cut  into  small  pieces 
and  burned.  Admonitions  are  made  over  the  body 
to  the  departed  spirit,  such  as.  Do  not  trouble 
yourself,  you  cannot  enter  it  (meaning  the  dead 
body) ;  in  summer  it  quickly  becomes  corrupt, 
in  winter  it  freezes  and  is  too  cold  for  you. 

Marco  Polo,  writing  in  the  18th  century, 
related  that  in  Tibet  they  eat  raw  meat  and 
worship  images,  and  have  no  shame  respecting 
their  wives.  In  ancient  times,  according  to 
Herodotus  (Prinsep,  p.  1),  the  Tibetans  at  the 
Persian  court  stated  that  they  ate  their  dead. 
According  to  Dr.  Scott  (Asiatic  Researches  xv.), 
when  the  Bhoti  of  Upper  Tibet  fought  with  a  Deb 
raja  or  governor,  or  with  Piles,  if  any  one  be 
killed,  both  parties  rushed  to  obtain  the  body, 
and  the  successful  party  took  oat  the  liver  and 
ate  it  with  butter  and  sugar.  They  also  mixed 
the  fat  and  blood  with  turpentine,  and  made 
candles,  which  they  burned  before  their  idols. 
The  bones  of  persons  killed  in  war  were  used 
for  musical  pipes.  They  made  beads  from  the 
skulls,  or  set  them  in  silver  as  water  cups  to  be 
used  in  their  religious  ceremonials.  These  are 
doubtless  fables. 

The  Chinese  have  spacious  burial-grounds  at 
Lhaasa  and  Digarchi,  and  there,  as  in  their  own 
country  and  wherever  they  reside,  they  are  well 
cared  for  and  ornamented.  The  Lhassa  one  is 
said  to  contain  100,000  tombs.  In  the  time  of 
Wangh,  a  celebrated  raja  of  Lhassa,  there  was  an 
insurrection  against  the  Chinese,  which  ended 
for  the  time  in  the  annihilation  of  the  whole 
army,  and  the  niassacre,  by  the  Tibetans,  of  the 
whole  Chinese  popoUtion.  The  funerals  of  the 
Chinese  at  that  time  were  estimated  at  4000. 
ThiA  nuussacre  was  punished  by  the  emperor,  and 


it  looks  like  a  very  large  grey  and  scarlet  butter- 
fly, as  with  expanded  wings  it  noiselessly  creeps 
over  the  rock,  poking  its  long  awl-shaped  bill 
into  every  little  nook  and  crevice — Adams, 

TICK,  species  of  Ixodes. 

TICKEL,  Colonel,  Blst  .B.N.I.v  wrote  on  the 
Birds  of  Borabhum  and  Dhalbum  in  BL  Aa.  Traas., 
1833,  ii.  p.  569,  and  contributed  lai^ely  to  the 
stock  of  knowledge  regarding  the  ornithology  of 
Central  India  and  Burma. 

TIC-POLONGA,  a  name  given  in  Ceylon  to  a 
poisonous  snake  about  three  or  four  feet  long. 

TID.  Hind.  A  beggar's  fiddle,  a  musical 
instrument. 

TIDES.  The  usual  vertical  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tides  alonff  the  shores  of  the  Peninsula  of  India 
is  small.  In  the  Straits  of  Malacca  and  at  Singa- 
pore it  is  from  12  to  14  feet ;  while  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  in  the  same  latitude,  there  is 
scarcely  any  variation.  Upon  the  coast  iA 
Cochin-China  it  varies  from  6  to  14  feet,  and 
the  periods  and  duration  of  the  ebb  and  flood 
are  by  no  means  regular.  In  lat.  12°,  on  the 
same  shore,  there  is  but  one  tide  in  the  course 
of  24  hours.  At  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay, 
in  lat  22"^,  Horsburgh  states  that  the  perpendicular 
depth. of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides  is  from 
36  feet  at  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon.  Also, 
in  Surat  road,  it  is  from  20  to  21  feet,  and  from 
15  to  17  in  Bombay  harbour ;  again,  in  the  Gulf 
of  Martaban,  which  is  far  within  the  tropics, 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide,  at  the  full  and 
change  of  the  moon,  is  28  and  24  feet,  and  d 
Rangoon  bar  about  20  or  21  feet.  In  Gasper 
Straits,  within  2^°  of  the  equator,  there  is  oc- 
casionsJly,  from  local  causes,  a  rise  and  fall  of  16 
or  17  feet  on  the  spring-tide,  but  this  is  rare  in 
other  places  so  near  the  equator.  These  instances 
show  that  very  considerable  tides  occur  within 
the  tropics. 

The  range  of  the  tides,  however,  greatly  varies, 
from  1^  feet  in  the  open  ocean  at  the  Mauritius 
to  20  feet  at  Rangoon,  21  feet  at  Mergui  and 
Martaban,  and  80  feet  at  Surat. 


lat  long.  ft. 
2l'3S'N.87°  O'lO 
19*18'  „72*'40'17 


18' 64'  „  72* 48' 12 


BftUaore, 
Basein,    . 
Bombay, . 

Beyt,  .  .  22*281';,  d««  9^14 
Qhittagong,  22'  20^  „  9V  48'  15 
Daman  Bay,20*  22'  ,,72' 49' 17 
Klahin  Is.,  26*  67'  »,  66'  17'  12 
Makemte,   16*  42' &  46' 68' 17 


Martaban, 
Kalinda, . 
Ri^apnr, . 
Riiigoon, 
Borat, .  . 
Tavoy  Is., 
Versava,  . 
Zandbar, 


lai  ■  long.  ft. 
16*82'N.97*3y2l 

8»18'8.40'U'U 
18*  16' N.  78*  0'12 
16*47'  „»6*10'J0 
.21*12'  „72*47'8Q 
18*  6'  ,,98*  14' IT 
19*  7'.,72*46'1« 

e*  9'B.s9*uad 


— American  Eaeped.  p,  148 ;  HorslmrgK 
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TIEFFENTALLER,  JOSEPH. 

TIEFFENTALLER,  JOSEPH,  a  native  of 
Bolzano,  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  who  arrived  in 
India  a.d.  1748,  as  a  Jesuit  missionary.  He 
travelled  extensively,  and  wrote,  in  Latin,  ac- 
counts of  the  country.  He  died  at  Lucknow,  July 
1785,  but  was  buried  at  Agra,  at  the  back  of 
the  old  Catholic  church  built  by  Walter  Reinhardt 
— Grows^. 

TIEH-FAN.  Chin.  A  ferruginous  alum,  also 
alam  earth. — Smith. 

TIELLA,  in  Malayala  and  Tamil,  a  tree  which 
grows  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter. 
Its  strong,  durable  wood  is  used  by  the  natives 
in  the  frames  of  country  boats. — Edye,  Ceylon, 

TIEN-CHU,  or  Celestial  Kingdom,  a  Chinese 
designation  of  China  proper.  Tien  -  Shan-hu, 
Chin.,  means  the  lake  of  the  celestial  hills.  Tien- 
tain,  Chin.,  means  celestial  harbour. 

TIEN-CHUNG-CHING-SIT,  the  Chinese  feast 
of  the  middle  heaven. 

TIEN-DZA.  Chin.  A  title  of  the  emperor  of 
China. 

TIEN-HOU-SHENG-MU,  the  Chinese  queen 
of  heaven,  is  the  patron  of  seafarers.  Previous 
to  the  firet  trip  of  the  fishing  season,  or  when 
new  nets  are  made  or  old  ones  mended,  the  nets 
are  spread  out,  candles  are  lighted,  joss  paper 
and  incense  are  burnt,  and  sacrifices  offered 
to  propitiate  the  goddess.  Tien  -  Hon  was  a 
native  of  the  province  of  Foh-kien,  and  a 
member  of  the  clan  Lum.  Her  four  brothers 
were  merchants,  and  it  is  fabled  that  when  absent 
at  sea,  their  ship  met  with  a  severe  storm,  and 
their  sister  in  a  trance  visited  the  ship,  and 
dragged  it  into  a  place  of  safety.  On  the  return 
of  the  ship,  the  youngest  son  said  the  eldest 
brother  had  been  drowned  at  sea,  but  a  lady  had 
appeared  in  mid-heaven,  and  by  means  of  a  rope 
dragged  the  ship  into  a  safe  position.  She  died 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  her  relatives  declared 
that  her  spirit  returned  to  the  bouse  once  a 
month,  ana  they  concluded  she  had  become  a 
goddess,  and  erected  a  temple  to  her.  Her  fame 
soon  spread,  and  she  is  worshipped  at  aU  times 
by  numerous  votaries,  especially  by  fishermen  and 
sailors.  Her  natal  day,  the  8d  of  the  8d  month, 
is  her  festival. — Grav,  p.  161. 

TIEN-I  is  the  Chinese  celestial  cure,  a  star 
supposed  to  have  a  beneficial  influence  upon 
invalids. 

TIEN-PAK  or  Tien-pe-Hien  is  the  prin- 
cipal place  on  the  south  coast  of  China  where 
salt  is  produced,  and  several  hundred  junks  are 
annually  employed  in  transporting  it  to  Canton. 

TIEN-SHAN,  according  to  Russian  explorers, 
is  a  great  alpine  region,  extending  far  to  the 
sooth  of  Lake  Issyk  Kul,  and  forming  with  the 
Pamir  and  the  Himalayas  the  mountain  centre  of 
the  whole  Asiatic  continent.  The  axis  of  this  Tien- 
Shan  alpine  region  is  apparently  from  N.E.  to  S.W., 
the  elevation  gradually  rising  to  the  S.  and  E., 
and  sinking  on  the  nde  of  Kashgar  much  more 
rapidly.  Lake  Issyk  Kul  is  5800  feet  above  the 
sea-level ;  Lake  Son  Kul,  9480  feet ;  and  the 
Tchatvr  Kul,  11,210  feet  Hie  main  ranges  run 
from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  but  aie  cot  by  other  smaller 
ones  running  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  The  centre  is 
not  the  hiffheat ;  the  highest  part  of  the  whole 
region  is  the  plateau  or  range  of  Ak-Shiiraik. 
There  are  many  peaks  between  14,000  and  20,000 
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feet  high.  Khanteugri,  S.E.  of  the  E.  extremity 
of  Issyk  Kul,  is  estimated  at  over  24,000  feet. 

The  Tien- Shan  or  Celestial  Mountains  separate 
the  Tarim  from  the  Issyk  Kul  and  Hi  basins 
south  and  north,  and  stretch  thence  eastwards  to 
about  120  miles  east  of  Hami  (Khamil),  in  long. 
95°  £.  At  this  pomt  the  Tien-Shan  consists  of 
a  single  wedge,  but  expands  westwards,  and  in 
the  extreme  west  ramifies  into  several  distinct 
branches,  which  spread  out  like  a  fan  far  into 
the  Turkestan  lowlands.  Of  these  branches,  the 
south- westernmost  arc  the  Alai  and  Trans- Alai, 
which  stretch  in  parallel  lines  for  200  miles  along 
the  northern  edge  of  the  Pamir  down  to  the 
Turkestan  plains. 

North  of  Khokand  (Farghana),  the  most  im- 
portant western  branch  of  the  Tien-Shan  are  the 
Alexander  mountains,  15,000  feet  from  the  closed 
basin  of  Lake  Issyk  Kul. — E,  Schuyler,  Turkejttati, 
ii.  pp.  182, 133  ;  P,  Arminius  Vambery  of  Bokhara, 
p.  18. 

TIER,  Teer,  Teyar,  a  race  in  Malabar  who 
form  the  mass  of  the  field  labourers,  bat  their 
chief  avocation  is  to  collect  and  make  coanw  sugar 
from  the  juice  of  the  palm.  Their  women  are 
exceedingly  pretty,  with  masses  of  long  hair.  They 
follow  polyandric  customs.  Both  men  and  womeu 
are  generally  handsome,  with  strong  muscular 
frames ;  able  to  undergo  much  fatigue,  and  talk- 
atively  inclined.  They  do  not  encumber  themselves 
with  large  wardrobes,  a  white  cotton  cloth  wound 
round  the  waist,  and  reaching  to  the  knees, 
being  only  necessary  for  their  full-dress  costome. 
The  women  sometimes  carry  a  small  piece  of 
muslin  over  the  shoulder,  and  draw  it  across  the 
breast  when  a  European  approaches,  but  as  white 
faces  are  not  rare  now-a-days,  this  habit  is 
wearing  out,  and  semi-nudity  is  the  role.  A 
woman  of  easy  virtue  wears  more  decent  apparel 
as  a  token  of  the  laxity  of  her  morals.  Till 
lately  Tyatti  or  females  of  the  Tier  caste  did  not 
lose  CASte  by  forming  connections  with  rich  and 
respectable  foreigners.  Since  two  or  three  have 
risen  in  the  Government  service  to  position  they 
have  put  a  stop  to  this  practice. — Marlcham,  846. 

TIFFIN.  Anglo- Arab.  Lunch,  from  Arabic 
Taffannun,  refreshment 

TIFLIS,  in  lat.  41**  41'  4"  N.,  and  long.  44*  50^ 
89"  E.,  is  6885  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  the 
capital  of  the  Russian  Government  of  Georgia, 
and  on  both  banks  of  the  Kur  river.  The  popu- 
lation of  Tifiis  is  quite  kaleidoscopic  in  the  variety 
of  its  elements.  Out  of  104,024  inhabitants, 
87,808  are  Armenians,  20,890  Georgians,  10,574 
Russians,  2186  Tartars,  2005  Germans,  1692 
Persians,  1592  Poles,  1145  Jews,  388  Greeks,  298 
Ossetes,  268  French,  227  Aissors,  168  Italians, 
128  Turks,  128  Mingrelians,  81  English,  Scotch, 
and  Irish,  52  Lesghians,  87  Checs,  82  Goorians, 
28  Swedes,  15  Lithuanians,  10  Latidies  (?),  10 
Roumanians,  9  Slovacs,  and  8  Mordoins,  Choa- 
vaches,  Kurds,  and  Circassians.  Hie  sexes  are  as 
unequally  distributed;  there  are  only  37,877 
women  to  66,147  nien. — MacGrtgar, 

TIGER. 

Nimr,     ....    Abab.  |  Matdum,     .    .    .    Jav. 

Ch'ung,  ....    Chin.    Pilli, Tam. 

Bag, Hind.  | 

Tigers  occur  throughoot  India,  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  Chinese  Tartwy,  and  Eastern  Roasia, 
but  are  unknown  in  Ohinm    T)ie  tiger  osea  itR 
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fore-paw  in  self-defence  and  in  fighting,  bat  uses 
its  teeth  in  catching  its  prey,  grasping  the  neck. 
After  killing,  it  freqaently  lets  its  prey  renuun 
till  nightfall,  when  it  retarns  to  feed  upon  it. 

The  tiger  ranges  on  the  mountains  of  India 
up  to  6000  and  7000  feet.    In  hot  weather,  it 
harbours  near  rivers,  in  thickets  of  long  grass,, 
brushwood,  or  amongst  the  tamarisk  biuhes  of 
river   islets.    The  tigers  of   Lower  Bengal  and 
Central  India  are  particularly  savage  and  ferocious. 
The  average  size  of  a  full-grown  male  tiger  is 
from  9  to  9^  feet,  but  occasionally  in  India  a 
tiger  is  killed  measuring  10  feet  in  length .    On  this 
point  lieut  Kice  says  (v,  50),   ^This  was  the 
finest  tiger  we  had  yet  killed ;  he  measured  1 1 
feet  1 1  inches,  counting  from  the  end  of  his  nose, 
between  the  ears,  to  the  tip  of  his  tail.     The 
largest  tiger  of  all  measured  12  feet  7^  inches 
long,    ana  was   stout  in  proportion,  a  perfect 
monster  (p.  207) ;  another  measured  12  feet  2 
inches,  and  was  stout  in  proportion  (p.  60)  ;  the 
largest  tigress,  11^  feet  [!]     From  the  extraordi- 
nary amount  of  trouble  she  gave  us  before  being 
killed,  as  well  as  from  her  great  size,  we  dl 
thought  it  must  be  a  male  tiger  ^  (p.  213)  ;  another 
tigress  is  mentioned  as  11  feet  1  or  2  inches 
(p.  216).    Undoubtedly  very  extraordinary  di- 
mensions for  tigresses  to  attain !    The  footprints 
of  a  verv  large  tiger  are  noticed  as  6  inches  long 
by  5  wide.     *  One  tiger  measured  a  few  inches 
over  11  feet,  and  was  exceedingly  stout,  Avith  an 
extraordinary  quantity  of   long  hair  about  the 
face,  and  even  had  long  curly  locks  down  the 
back  of  his  neck,  much  more  so  than  in  any  we 
have  before  or  since  killed ;  this  greatly  added 
to  his  personal  appearance.' 

In  1881  (16th  to  26th  March),  the  Durbhungah 
shooting  party  shot  for  ten  days,  in  Nepal  and 
in  NorUi  fihagulpur,  12  tigers,  57  deer,  83  pigs, 
7  hares,  7  flqricans,  besides  smaller  game,  such 
as  duck,  partridge,  snipe,  and  quail.  The  largest 
tiger  measured  10  feet  5^  inches  in  length, — he 
was  truly  a  monster  animal.  The  largest  tigress 
measured  9  feet  4  inches, — a  very  handsome  and 
beautifully-marked  animal. 

Tigers  catch  the  wild  hog,  the  sambur  and  the 
spotted  deer,  and  they  often  prey  on  cattle  and 
seize  villagers.  They  always  retreat  from  oppo- 
sition unless  woimded  or  provoked.  A  herd  of 
cattle  will  attack  a  tiger,  and  compel  it  to  re- 
linquish its  prey.  On  one  occasion,  a  herd  of 
buffaloes  rushed  on  a  tiger  that  had  seized  their 
herd-boy,  and  compelled  it  to  drop  him.  The 
wild  boar  sometimes  kills  a  tiger.  Tigers  eat 
frogs,  animals  that  diS  of  disease,  and  also  their 
own  kind.  They  are  partial  to  particular  local- 
ities, and  to  old  ruins,  old  temples,  and  three  or 
four  may  be  seen  lying  together  on  the  tops  of 
the  walls.  An  old  tiger  will  kill  a  cow  about 
once  a  week,  remaining  near  the  carcase  for  two 
or  three  days,  and  sometimes  longer,  gnawing 
the  bones  before  returning  to  its  retreat. 

Lieut.  Rice  mentions  that,  on  skinning  a  dead 
tiger,  '  we  discovered  a  number  of  porcupine- 
quills  in  his  feet,  arms,  and  even  face,  these 
broken  pieces  of  quill  we  had  also  met  with  on 
other  occasions  when  skinning  tigers,  which 
proves  that  they  must  be  fond  of  such  food. 
The  porcupine  only  feeds  at  night,  when,  doubt- 
less, the  tiger  often  meets  him,  and  with  a  tap  of 
his  paw  deatroyshim,  in  spite  of  hisanno^rof  quiUs.' 
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Tigers  that  have  killed  a  man  generally  con- 
tinue to  take  that  food.  In  ihe  Mandla  district 
east  from  Jubbulpur,  in  1856  and  previous  years, 
on  an  average  between  two  or  three  hundred 
viUagers  were  killed  annually,  and  Jerdon  found 
several  villages  of  the  Bastar  country  deserted 
owing  to  the  ravages  of  tigers.  Colonel  Fraser 
thinks  that  Bastar  is  the  great  tiger  nursery.  The 
tiger  is  often  hunted  down  by  the  wild  dogs  of 
India. 

The  Bhils  declare  that  an  old  male  tiger  would 
certainly  kill  a  young  male  if   he  caught  him 

unawares  at  any  time.    Capt.  M was  once  long 

kept  awake  at  night  at  the  town  of  Nundwass, 
by  the  terrible  roaring  of  two  large  tigers,  fighting 
over  the  body  of  a  bullock  one  of  them  had  just 
killed,  close  to  the  walls  of  the  small  town.  Next 
morning  a  tiger  was  found  dead  by  the  bullock^s 
side,  and  on  following  up  some  tracks  a  short 
distance,  the  inhabitants  found  another  tiger  also 
dead.  Both  were  large  males,  covered  with 
marks  from  each  other's  claws  and  teeth. 

On  one  occasion,  when  following  up  a  tiger  s 
tracks,  Lieut.  Rice  and  his  companions  came 
upon  a  dead  cheeta  (or  hunting  leopard)  that  had 
just  been  killed  by  the  tiger ;  he  having,  no 
doubt,  surprised  the  cheeta  asleep,  for  the  marks 
of  the  tiger's  claws,  from  which  blood  still  was 
flowing,  were  quite  plain  on  the  body.  On 
another  occasion  they  found  a  hysena  that  had 
been  murdered  by  a  tiger.  The  paw  alone  had 
been  used  to  kill  these  victims,  for  there  were  no 
teeth-marks. 

The  tiger*8  presence  is  well  known  by  the 
familiar  yell  of  the  kole  balloo,  or  superannuated 
jackal ;  but  it  is  at  night  mostly  that  his  hideous 
voice  is  heard.  The  kole  balloo  is  an  aged, 
mangy,  worn-out  jackal,  that  has  either  left  or 
been  expelled  his  pack.  Being  perhaps  prevented 
by  his  infirmities  from  any  longer  being  able  to 
get  his  own  living  by  hunting  in  company  with 
his  fellows,  he  devotes  himself  to  the  service  of 
some  tiger.  It  is  his  business  to  discover  and 
give  warning  of  the  whereabouts  of  any  stray 
cattle  or  ouier  animal  he  may  find  that  will 
afford  his  royal  master  a  meal,  the  remains  of 
which,  after  the  tiger  has  dined,  he  of  course 
hopes  will  fall  to  his  share.. 

Captain  M says — *0n  one  occasion   we 

distinctly  saw  a  large  tiger  by  the  clear  moonlight 
several  times  pass  and  repass,  within  a  score  of 
paces  from  where  we  were  sleeping  out ;  in  spite 
even,  too,  of  the  large  fires  kept  burning  around 
us,  greatly  to  the  terror  of  our  servants,  horses, 
and  dogs.  The  old  jackal  howled  frightfully  all 
the  whUe  dose  at  hand,  and  no  doubt  wondered 
when  his  meat  would  be  got  ready.  We  did  not 
like  to  fire  at  this  tiger,  for  fear,  being  but 
slightly  wounded,  he  might  charge  among  us; 
yet  several  times  in  the  night  he  caused  us  to 
turn  out  and  show  a  front.  At  last,  towards 
dawn,  he  and  the  jackal  took  themselves  off,  to 
our  great  delight'  Jules  Gerard,  the  famous 
French  lion-slayer  of  North  Africa,  refers  famil- 
iarly to  the  screech  of  the  jackal,  who  generally 
follows  the  lion  to  eat  the  remnants  of  his  meals. 

A  tigress  has  from  two  to  four  cubs  at  a  birth, 
which  remain  with  her  till  they  are  able  to  kill 
for  themselves.  A  writer  on  this  subject  says— 
*I  have  shot  seventeen  tigresses  enceinte,  and 
have  invariably  found  four  cubs  inside  the  mother. 
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I  think  my  experience  includes  fdx  or  fieven 
instances  of  this.  But  I  hare  never  seen  more 
than  three  aJive,  and  that  number  only  at  the 
stage  of  extreme  babyhood,  before  they  were  old 
enough  to  begin  hunting  with  their  mother.  In 
eyery  instance  that  I  haye  met  with  or  heard  of 
a  tigress  going  about  witli  half -grown  cubs,  the 
number  of  cubs  has  neyer  exceeded  two.  From 
this  you  will  see  that  my  experience  (small  as  it 
is)  pointB  to  four  as  the  normal  number,  of  whom 
one  or  two  are  still-bom,  and  to  the  number 
of  cubs  that  survive  extreme  childhood  being 
limited  to  two.  The  natives  say  that  the  father 
always  eats  one  of  his  progeny.' 

The  clavicle  of  the  tiger  lies  loosely  imbedded 
among  the  muscles  near  the  shoulder-joint,  and 
is  considered  of  great  virtue  by  the  natives  of 
India.  The  whiskers  are  supposed  to  constitute 
a  deadly  poison,  and  are  carefully  burned  off  the 
instant  the  animal  is  killed ;  but  in  some  parts 
of  the  south  of  India  they  are  supposed  to 
endow  their  possessor  with  unlimited  power  over 
the  opposite  sex ;  the  claws  are  mounted  in  silver, 
and  set  as  bracelets.  The  bones  of  the  tiger,  of 
the  Leopardus  brachyurus,  and  of  the  lynx,  are 
sold  in  China,  to  form  an  ingredient  in  certain 
invigorating  jellies,  made  of  hartshorn  and  the 
plas&on  of  the  terrapin.  Burmese  and  Malays 
eat  the  flesh  of  the  tiger,  for  which  they  pay 
from  9d.  to  Is.  a  lb.,  ^cause  they  believe  tnat 


hi  Cochin-China,  Malays  obtain  their  liveSihood 
by  tiger-catching,  the  skin  of  this  animal  being 
valuiU>le.    Two  Malays  generally  go  in  oomwmy, 
and  travel  over  many  parts  of  the  country.   Those 
who  follow  this  business  regularly,  have  <^p8 
or  permits  from  the  quong  of  Saigon,  allowing 
them  to  build  a  hut  for  their  use  in  any^oe 
they  think  fit.    The  hut  is  buiU  on  the  tm  of 
four  bamboos,  from  15  to  20  feet  high ;  ana  as 
the  tiger  cannot  climb  these,  ihe  two  men  can 
remain  in  it  and  watch  their  snares  in  safety. 
The  snare  consists  of  large  leaves,  or  sometimes 
pieces  of  paper  about  six  inches  square,  eoyered 
on  one  side  with  a  substance  of  the  same  nature 
as  bird-lime,  and  containing  a  poison,  the  smallest 
particle  of  which,  getting  into  the  animal^s  eyes, 
IS  said  to  cause  instant  and  total  bHndnesB.    lliey 
are  laid  about  thickly,  with  the  bird-limed  side 
upwards,  in  the  track  of  a  tiger ;  and  aa  snrdy 
as   the   animal   puts  his  paw  on  one  of   the 
treacherous  leaves,  he  becomes  a  victim ;  for, 
finding  it  stick  to  his  foot,  he  shakes  it,  by  lAkk 
means  other  leaves  adhere  to  it ;  he  then  pro* 
babl^  rubs  his  paw  over  hm  head,  in  the  attempt 
to  nd  himself  of  these  leafy  encumbranoes,  but 
they  stick  to  his  head  and  face ;  he  then  periaps 
rolls  himself  on  the  ground,  when  he  becomes 
fairly  covered ;  and,  while  scratching  and  rubbing 
himself  to  get  free,  some  of  the  poisenous  bird- 
lime gets  into  his  eyes,  and  blinds  him.     He 


by  eating  it  they  acquire  the  courage  and  sagacity  growls  and  roan  in  agony,  and  this  is  the  aignd 
of  the  tiger.  The  aborigines  of  Central  India  I  for  his  captors  to  come  and  despatdi  him.  llie 
reverence,  in  a  mild,  inoffensive  way,  the  sun,  {  Malays  then  skin  the  animal,  and  ti^e  awar  the 
the  moon,  the  tiger,  and  the  bhoot  or  household  i  parts  of  his  body  that  may  be  valuable.  They  leave 
spirits.    They  use  tigers*  claws  as  charms,  and  the    the  carcase,  well  strewn  with  more  leaTes,  as  a 


most  solemn  oath  of  a  Santal  is  on  a  tiger's  skin. 

In  1881  there  were  647  persons  killed  by  tigers 
in  India,  and  how  to  destroy  the  tigers  has  been 
a  subject  of  anxious  thought  in  India.  It  is  very 
difficult  sometimes  to  make  out  a  tiger  when 
concealed  in  grass  or  bushes,  for  they  will  often 
Ue  very  close,  their  skin  being  of  the  same  colour 
as  the  dry  grass  and  reeds  around,  while  the  stripes, 
even  if  seen,  are  easily  mistaken  for  shadows 
cast  by  the  strong  glare  of  the  sun. 

Captain  F.  Nelson,  of  Siddapore  and  Pedda- 
cberoo,  recommended  poisoning  tigers.  Buffaloes 
or  bullocks  should  be  picketed  in  the  most  likely 
cross-paths  in  the  jungle.  As  soon  as  one  is 
killed,  and  any  part  eaten,  a  teaspoonful  of 
strychnine  should  be  inserted  under  the  flap  of 
the  skin  next  the  part  eaten.  The  skin  should 
be  raised  with  a  bamboo  knife  like  a  paper- 
cutter.  No  human  hand  should  touch  the  carcase, 
and  one  person  only  should  approach  to  insert 
the  poison.  A  watcher  in  a  tree  would  keep 
the  vultures  off  till  sunset,  when  he  should  quit 
the  place.  A  writer  says — ^Australia  has  for 
years  jpast  most  thoroughly  dealt  with  the  dingo 
or  native  dog, — I  mean  by  the  systematic  use  of 
strychnine.  An  Australian  stockman  troubled 
with  the  wild  dog  finishes  his  day's  work  by 
riding  across  country  over  which  the  din^o  roams, 
trailing  a  paunch  in  an  advanced  state  of  decom- 
position, and  he  hangs  at  intervals  upon  the 
trees  a  bit  of  meat  with  a  little  strychnine 
endosed  in  a  slit  cut  in  it.  Bv  these  means  over 
thousands  of  miles  the  wild  dog  has  been  abso- 
Intely  extirpated,  and  many  of  the  more  recent 
settlers  have  scarcely  ever  seen  one,  in  districts  in 
whieh  they  were  once  abundantand  most  annoying.' 


bait  for  other  tigers ;  they  also  enanare  other 
animals  and  birds  in  the  same  maamet.'^Brown'* 
Cochin-china;  Jerdon:  BlyUi;  Rice. 

TIGRIDIA  CONCHIFLORA,  the  beaatifid 
tiger -flowers,  open  in  the  morning,  and  are  d 
short  duration ;  a  second  blossom  appears  on  tife 
same  stem  about  the  third  day  after  uie  first  has 
withered. — RiddtlL 

TIGRIS  has  two  principal  somrces  in  Oenin] 
Armenia,  both  of  which  spring  from  the  soatliem 
slope  of  the  Anti-Taurus,  near  those  of  the 
Araxes  and  Euphrates,  and  not  very  distant  from 
that  of  the  Halys.  It  was  called  Dijk  by  the 
Chaldteans ;  and  the  designation  apphed  to  it  in 
the  Scriptures  is  Hiddekel,  a  name  whidi  it  besn 
at  the  present  day  among  a  large  portion  of  the 
people  living  near  its  bai^.  The  western  bnuidi 
rises  at  a  spot  which  is  about  20  miles  westward 
of  Arghani  Maden ;  its  course  is  north-eastward 
along  the  deep  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  elevated 
ground  of  Eizan  (4568  feet  above  the  Black  Sea), 
and,  after  having  continued  in  the  same  direction 
towards  the  heart  of  Kurdistan,  when  a  fittle 
more  than  25  miles  from  the  spring,  it  makes  a 
sweep  so  as  to  take  the  direction  of  Arghani 
Maden,  or  nearly  south. 

Below  Biyar  Bekr  the  Tigris  contains  sevend 
islands.  Its  banks  are  thinly  peopled,  and  the 
country  about  them  is  only  partially  coltivaled ; 
but  the  pasture  grounds  are  rich,  and  well  soittd 
for  the  visits  of  the  nomadic  tribes  which  cosiie 
occasionally  to  the  river  from  the  nd^booin^ 
countries.  The  windings  of  the  Diyar^^  river 
thus  far  have  a  lengtli  of  rather  more  ttsvi  150 
miles,  whilst  those  of  the  tribntanr  by  l^ptoe- 
kin  are  less  than  100  miles.    The  Lesser  flab,  tyr 
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AitUQ  Sa,  is  ftagment^d  by  a  considerable  etream 
coming  from   Koh-i-Sanjak,  a  town   of   1000 
hooses,  and  distant  about  40  miles  north,  85 
miles  east ;  from  thence  it  becomes  narigable  bj 
nita.    At  their  jnnotionf  the  Tigris  is  about  500 
yards  broad,  and  a  little  below  there  is  a  kind 
of  cataract,  called  Kelah,  where  the  descent  is 
80  rbnid  that  the  river  appears  as  it  were  to 
run  down-hiU.    Thii^  place  is  much  dreaded  by 
the  people  whisn  descending  in  boats;  but  it 
does  not  seem  in  reality  to  offer  any  serious 
impediment  to  the  rafts  so  frequently  passing 
between  Mosul  and  Baghdad.    After  the  Tigris 
has  succeeded  in  forcing  its  way  through  the 
Hamrin  MIIIb,  at  a  spot  called  El-Fattha,  on  the 
left  bank,  tiiere  is  an  abundant  supply  of  sulphur; 
and,  directly  opposite,  naphtha  rises  in  great 
quantities  from  the  bed  of  the  xiyer.    The  Tigris 
may  be  consideied  as  haying  an  average  width 
of  200  yards  from  Mosul  to  Baghdad,  with  a 
current  in  the  high  season  of  About  4^  miles  per 
hour.     The  country  is  highly  cultivated   from 
Mosul  to  Nimrud  on  both  sides  of  the  river ;  but 
from  the  latter  place  to  Tekrit  all  cultivation 
nearly  ceases ;  and  it  is  but  partially  found  in 
the  tract  along  the  river  between  Tekrit  and 
Baghdad.     The  Tigris  is  navigable  for  rafts  at 
certain  seasons  from  the  bridge  of  Diyar  Bekr 
to  Mostd,  a  dietance  of  about  296  miles.    Below 
the  latter  place  it  is  more  or  less  so  throughout 
the  year,  and  the  descent  to  Baghdad  is  per- 
formed with  ease  and  speed.    Large  rafts,  sup- 
ported by  200  or  even  800  inflated  skins,  are 
much  in  use  for  the  transport  of  goods,  and 
when  the  merchants  are  on  board,  a  small  room 
is  raised  on  the  raft  in  order  to  give  shelter  from 
the  sun  and  rain.    During  the  flood  season  the 
voyage   is  performed  in   three   or   four   days, 
whereas  at  another  time  it  requires  about  fifteen 
days.    The  Euphrates  steamer,  under  Lieutenant 
Lynch,  went  as  high  as  the  bund  of  Nimrud  in 
1888,  and  this  officer  made  a  map  of  the  river, 
from    Baghdad  to   Mosul,    by   trigonometrical 
operations  between  points  which  were  determined 
by  astronomical   observations.      The  raft  con- 
structed to  carn^  the  "Right  Honourable  John 
Sullivan  ^m  Mx>sul  to  fiichdad  in  1781,  was 
supported  by  200  skins,  and  had  on  it  a  small 
cabm.    Below  the  Tak-i-Kesra,  or  arch  of  Chos- 
roes,  and  which  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Gtesiphon,  and  a  little  lower  down  the  remains 


of  the  ancient  Seleucia,  the  continuations  of  the 
Tigris  bear  the  well-known  appellation  of  Shatt- 
ul-Dijla  as  far  as  Kut-ul-Amara,  a  small  town  on 
the  loft  bank,  nearly  midway  between  Baghdad  and 
Kuma,  being  about  178  nules  by  water  from  the 
former  city,  and  97J  miles  directly  S.S.E.  from 
the  latter.    Lower  down,  after  passing  for  about 
40  miles  through  marshes  and  coming  near  the 
tomb  of  Ezra,  the  river  resumes  its  former  size 
and  character,  as  it  winds  in  the  general  southern 
direction  to  Kuma,  which  place  is  282  miles  from 
Kut-ul-Amara  by  the  windings,  and    144j^  in 
direct  distance.    The  whole  course,  thus  brieflv 
described,  may  be  estimated  at  1146  miles,  which 
is  little  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  sister 
stream,  the  Euphrates,  from  the  sources  of  the 
latter  to  their  junction  at  Kuma,  but  it  dis- 
charges more  water,  owing   to   the  numerous 
tributaries  which  it  received  on  its  eastern  side, 
among  which  may  be  particularly  noticed  the 
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two  Zab  rivers,  and  the  river  Diyala.  There 
are,  however,  only  two  feeders  of  any  moment 
on  the  western  side  throughout  the  long  distance 
•from  Diyar  Bekr  to  Kuma.  A  considerable 
increase  of  the  river  Tigris  takes  place  during 
the  rains  of  November ;  subsequentlv  it  decreases, 
and  swells  irregularly  at  intervals,  till  the  different 
feeders  are  bound  up  by  the  frost  and  snow  of 
January  in  the  Kurdistan  mountains.  Thi^ 
serious  check  retards  for  a  time  the  swelling  of 
the  river,  therefore  its  permanent  rise,  like  that 
of  the  Euphrates,  does  not  usually  begin  till  the 
middle  of  March.  There  is  an  active  commerce 
along  the  Tigris,  between  Basra  and  Baghdad,  by 
means  of  large  country  boats,  which  go  in  fleets, 
and  above  me  latter  city  it  takes  place  chiefly 
by  means  of  rafts  from  Mosul. 

The  regions  through  which  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 

Ehrates  rivers  run,  and  the  countries  mtervcniug, 
ave,  since  remote  ages,  been  occupied  by  races 
who  have  taken  a  prominent  place  in  history. 
Aram-Naharain  is  the  Syria  between  the  rivers  of 
Genesis  xxiv.  10  and  Deuteronomy  xziii.  4.     The 
greater  part  of  what  was  called  Mesopotamia 
in  later  tunes,  constituted  the  territory  of  ancient 
Babel,  and  was  the  Aram-Naharain  of  Scripture. 
The  same  territory  in  Genesis  xxviii.  2  is  called 
Padan-aram,  or  Champagne  Syria,  both  of  which 
designations  agree  with  the  description  of  the 
country  given  by  Strabo.      He  says   that  the 
Tigris  washes  the  eastem  side  of  Mesopotamia, 
and  the  river  Euphrates  its  southern  and  western ; 
whilst  the  Taurus  sej^arates    it  from  Armenia 
on  the  north.    Pliny  is  still  more  distinct :  he 
says  that  Mesopotamia  has  the  Tigris  to  the  east, 
the  Euphrates  west,  the  Persian  Gulf  south,  and 
the  Taurus  north,  with  a  length  of  800   miles 
and  a  breadth  of  860  miles,  the  city  of  Ghanit 
being   at   the   extremity  of  the    gulf  (lib.  vi. 
c.  xxvii).    Mesopotamia  extends  above  10  degrees 
in  longitude  from  Balis,  in  long.  38°  7'  10"  B.,  to 
the  ertuary  of  the  old  Karun,  in  long.  48°  45' 
16"  E.,  and  from  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
in  80°,  to  Sumeisat,  in  lat.  37°  81'  5"  N. ;  its 
greatest   width    being   about   170   miles   from 
Jaber  Gastle    to    Husn    Keifa,  on  the   Tigris, 
and  its  extreme  length  nearlv  785  miles.    The 
irregular  triangle  thus  formed  has  a  superficies 
of   nearlv  76,117  square   miles,  including  the 
shores  of  the  gulf  from  the  Pallacopas  to  the 
old  Karun.    The  principal  towns  of  Mesopotamia 
are    Diyar  Bekr,    Husn  Keifa,   Jazureh,    Mosul, 
Tekrit,  Sammara,  and  Kut-ul-Amara  along  the 
Tigris;    and   along    the    Euphrates,    Erzingan, 
Kemakh,  Egin,  Kebban  Maden,  Malatiya,  Rum, 
KaVah,  Bir,  Rakka,  Deir,  Rawd,  Anah,  Hadisa- 
el-Uzz,   Jibba,    Diwaniya,    Lamlun,    Sheikh-ul- 
Shuyuk,  and  Kuma ;  in  addition  to  Suverek, 
O^fa,  Haran,  Seroug,  Ras-el-Ain,  Mardin,  N^bis, 
Sinjar,  El  Hadhr,  Kerbela,  Mesjid  Ali,  Samawa, 
Zobeid,  and  many  other  villages,  both  in  the 
mountains  and  along  the  streams,  between  the 
two  great  rivers.     Grane  or  Quade,  Mohammara, 
and  Basra  are  the  ports ;  and  the  last,  beiufi;  the 
principal,  is  next  in  importance  to  Baghdaa,,thQ 
capital. 

Races, — The  races  that  have  mled  here  from 
the  most  remote  times  have  been  many,  and 
remnants  are  still  to  be  traced  of  former  dominant 
peoples  in  the  varied  languages  still  spoken.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  region  at  present  consist  of 
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Arabs,  Osmauli  Turks,  Kurds,  Turkomans,  Syriaiis, 
Jews,  and  Christians.  Arabic  is  the  general 
language;  Turkish,  Kurdish,  Ghaldee,  Syriac, 
and  Syro-Ghaldsean  dialects  being  the  exceptions. 
The  Sunni  Muhammadan  religion  is  prevalent; 
but  in  Upper  Mesopotamia  there  are  man  j  Nes- 
torian  Christians,  some  of  >vhom  have  become 
Roman  Catholics,  and  Jacobite  as  well  as  Roman 
Catholic  Syrians. — Rawlinson;  Bunsen ;  Rich; 
Chesney, 

TIGULAR  or  Tigalar,  a  term  by  which  the 
Canarese  people  designate  the  Tamil-speakingrace. 

TIKA.  Hind.  A  round  piece  of  clay,  paint, 
or  tissue  on  the  forehead  of  a  Hindu.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  tika  is  a  royal  rite,  and  Rajput  chiefs 
claim  it  as  the  symbol  of  investiture ;  but  amongst 
Hindus  generally,  it  means  the  circular  mark 
made  with  coloured  earths  or  unguents  upon  the 
forehead.  The  rana  of  Udaipur,  the  raja  of  Jey- 
pore,  and  raja  of  Bilaspur,  have  it  applied  to  their 
foreheads  as  a  token  of  supremacy. 

TIKA.    Mahr.    a  parcel  of  ground,  a  field. 

TIKA.  Sansk.  a  commentary.  Most  of  the 
Siddhantas  which  have  been  written  by  modem 
Hindu  authors,  such  as  the  Arya,  Parasara,  and 
other  treatises  known  by  that  designation,  as  well 
as  the  tikas  of  Bhaskara  Charya,  Varaha  Mihira, 
and  others,  may  be  considered  as  commentaries  on 
the  four  principal  Siddhantas  of  the  Hindu  religion. 

TIKAL,  a  Chinese  weight,  also  money  of  ac- 
count As  a  weight,  about  4^  oz.,  or  the  16th  of  the 
catty ;  as  a  money,  reckoned  at  the  third  of  a  pound 
sterling.  It  is  also  called  a  lyang ;  another  name 
in  Burma  for  the  kyat,  a  weight  which  consists  of 
252  grains.  In  Siam  the  tikal  coin  and  weight  is 
236  troy  grains,  and  itd  value  in  England  is  about 
2s.  6d.  sterling.  Major  Phayre  believes  the  Burma 
name  to  be  derived  from  Ta-kyat,  one  kyat.  The 
tikal  or  kyat  in  Burmese  weights  is  equal  to  14 
tolas,  or  100  tikals  are  equal  to  1400  tolas. — Sim" 
mondg^  Diet 

TILA.  Hind.  Strips  of  the  bark  or  sheaths 
of  the  moonj  grass  iised  by  Dosalis.  Tili  of 
Muaffaigarh,  the  pith  of  the  cuhn  of  sirki, 
Saccharum  moouja. 

TILA.  Beng.  a  word  commonly  applied  in 
Eastern  Ben^l  to  low  and  often  isolated  hills 
starting  up  trom  the  plain.  At  the  town  of 
Sylhet  there  are  several  such,  on  which  the  houses 
of  the  European  officials  are  built. — Yule,  Cathay, 
ii.  p.  516. 

TILA.  Hind.  Gold,  cold  wire,  gold  thread. 
Tila-bat,  the  twister  or  mcucer  of  gold  embroidery 
thread  (eold  on  silk),  or  Kalabatun.  Tila-kar, 
gold  work  of  embroidery  fabrics. 

TILA,  a  gold  coin  of  Bokhara,  value  12s.  6d. 
Padshah!  Tilasi,  the  cold  tila  of  Bokhara.  The 
Central  Asia  coin  has  three  different  values.  There 
are  the  tila  of  Bokhara,  of  Khokand,  and  of 
Khiva.  The  last-named  State,  indeed,  has  one  or 
two  kinds.  It  is  made  of  ^old,  the  purity  of 
which  varies  greatly,  and  m  consequence  its 
value  fluctuates  to  a  greater  extent  than  even  the 
chances  of  the  money  market  would  warrant  Of 
the  vrtee,  the  Bokharan  tila  is  the  moat  valuable, 
averaging  from  lis.  to  ISs. ;  the  Khokandian 
coming  next,  at  about  8s.  9d. ;  and  the  Khivan 
last,  at  about  Ss.  4d.  The  smaller  Khivan  tila  is 
half  the  value  of  the  larger.  The  result  of  an 
analysis  by  the  Mining  Department  at  St.  Peters- 
burg of  the  Bokharan  tila  showed  that  it  contained 


rather  more  than  4^  grammes  of  pure  gold,  while 
the  Khokandian  had  less  than  8^  grammea  of  the 
metal.  This  analysis  made  it  clear  that  the  coin 
of  Bokhara  was  fully  entitled  to  the  first  place 
among  the  moneys  of  Turkestan.  The  tila  has 
always  been  the  legal  tender  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

TILAK.  Hind.  A  kind  of  tunic  worn  by 
Meo  women. 

TILAKA  or  Viseshaka.  Sansk.  A  mark  with 
some  coloured  substance  in  the  middle  of  the  f<»e- 
head.  The  sectarian  mark  on  the  forehead  of 
a  Hindu,  but  most  of  the  non- Aryan  races  also 
use  it—Hind,  Th.     See  Tika. 

TILAK  CHANDRA,  a  tribe  of  Bais  Rajputd  at 
Dundbia  khera. 

TILES. 

Toiles, Fb. 

Dachziegel,  .  .  .  Geb. 
Kaprail,  .  Guj.,  Hind. 
Tegole,  Embrici,  .  .  It. 
GAntdng,Gandeng,MALAT. 


Ubin,  Jobin, 
TMherspisE, 
Teias,  .  . 
Odugal,  .  . 
Penkfdu,     . 


Malay. 
.  Bca. 


.Tam. 

.  Tkl. 


Tiles  are  made  of  clay,  and  baked  in  an  oven  or 
in  the  open  air  to  harden  them.  They  are  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes,  and  are  used  chiefly  for 
covering  roofs,  and  occasionally  also  for  paving 
floors  and  making  drains. — FatUkner. 

TILE-TEA,  a  kind  of  flat  brick  tea,  of  much 
solidity,  made  in  China,  and  taken  to  Kiachta, 
where  it  is  sold  to  the  Armenians  and  Tartars, 
who  distribute  it  through  the  Caucasian  proTinces 
and  Eastern  Siberia.  The  Kalmuk,  Kirghiz,  and 
Buratria  nations  consume  the  greater  part  of  it 
It  is  prepared  in  a  different  manner  from  c<Hnmon 
tea,  oeing  stewed  with  milk,  butter,  salt,  and 
herbs,  constituting  rather  an  article  of  food  than 
a  dietetic  beverage. — Simmonds'  Diet, 

TILIACEiE.  Juss.  The  Linden  tribe  of  use- 
ful plants,  consisting,  in  India,  of  the  genera  Cor- 
chorus,  Triumfetta,  Grewia,  Berrya,  and  Brown- 
lowia.  The  general  properties  are  mucilaginous 
and  emollient.  Corc&orus  oUtorius,  the  pat  of 
Bengal,  and  C.  capsularis,  the  ghi-nalita-pat, 
are  cultivated  for  the  fibre  of  their  bark,  which  is 
employed  to  form  cordage  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses and  boats,  also  to  form  gunny,  a  coarse 
cloth,  and  likewise  to  form  paper.  Triumfetta 
angulata  is  the  bun  okra  of  Bengal;  several  species 
of  Grewia  yield  useful  products,  and  Berrya  am- 
monilla  yields  the  valuable  Trincomalee  wood  of 
commerce. —  Voigt. 

TILING,  the  race  speaking  the  Telngu  lan- 
guage. TiUng  and  Canarese  people  are  almost  of 
similar  physical  frame — have  tall,  graceful  figures, 
but,  as  a  rule,  the  TUing  are  fairer  tiian  the  Omar- 
ese.  The  great  similarity  of  the  two  languages, 
Canarese  and  Telugu,  supports  the  impression  that 
they  are  of  the  same  stock,  who  have  separated 
in  more  recent  times,  and  that  circumstances  have 
modified  their  characters  and  personal  appearance. 
The  inland  tract  of  table-land  country  occupied 
by  the  Canarese,  from  the  southern  part  of  the 
Mysore  country  through  Beliary  in  the  Ceded 
Districts,  up  to  Bijapur  and  Beder,  is  arid,  and 
the  soil  yields  as  food  crops,  small  millet  graina, 
Eleusine  coracana,  Setaria  Italica  and  Germanica, 
Panicum,  and  Penicillaria  spcata,  which  even  Uio 
humbler  labourers  of  the  south  of  India  only  oae 
on  pressure,  when  scarcity  or  dearth  prevails;  and 
a  hot,  arid  clunate,  with  a  less  nourishing  food 
may    have    led    to   their   darker   oompkzioDa. 
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The  Tiling  people  dwell  from  the  shorcB  of  the  •  the  ground  annually,  as  is  the  habit  of  the  latter. 
Coromandel  coast  westwards  to  Beder,  and  three  i  A  shrub,  a  tree,  an  uudershrnb,  a  bush  arc  merelr 


languages,  Telugu,  Mahrati,  and  Ganarese,  there 
commingle.  In  1881,  the  number  speaking  Gan- 
arese was  8,836,008,  and  those  speaking  Telugu, 
17,000,358. 

TILSIM,  pi.  Tilasim.    Arab.    A  talisman  or 
magical  image,  upon  which,  under  a  certain  horo- 


gradations  of  magnitude  in  perennial  plants; 
woods  valuable  for  purposes  of  art  and  manufac- 
tures are  derived  from  all  of  them.  Hut  bulk  and 
dimensions  are  necessary  to  make  timber  available 
for  extensive  use. 
The  trunk  of  a  tree,  with  or  without  boughs  or 


scope,  are  engraved  mystical  characters,  on  seals,  branches  undressed,  is  termed  round  timber;  wheu 
inures,  etc.,  as  charms  against  enchantment  or  hewn  into  Ic^,  square  timber ;  when  quartered, 
fascination.  They  are  often  buried  with  treasure,  billets;  when  split,  staves  and  lathwood;  when 
to  ward  off  discovery:  or  by  being  rubbed,  com-  j  sawn,  deals,  battens,  planks,  board?,  and  scantling, 
mand  the  presence  and  services  of  the  Jin.  i  The  stems  or  trunks  of  several  kinds  of  young 

TIM  AH.  Malay.  IMn.  Also  Timah-putih  and  trees  are  called  spars,  poles,  and  nckers,  also  prop- 
Timah-sari,  called  also  Talagh.     The  Malay  and  |  wood  and  |)ost-\vood. 

Javanese  term  for  tin,  timah,  is  a  word  used  in  ;  In  the  south  of  India,  the  stem  of  the  palmyra 
the  Archipelago  as  a  generic  term  for  both  tin  '  palm,  cut  longitudiually  in  four,  is  called  reeper, 
and  lead ;  the  epithet  white  or  flowery,  putih  and  and  nat'h  is  applied  to  squared  timber, 
sari,  being  given  to  tin  itself,  and  that  of  black.  Sap-wood  is  that  part  of  the  wood  next  the 
itam,  to  lead,  a  metal  with  which,  being  entirely  ,  bark,  and  heait-wood,  near  the  centre  of  Uic  bole 
a  foreign  product,  the  Malayan  nations  are  but  or  stem.  Sap-wood  is  sfjf  ter  and  generally  lighter- 
little  acquainted*  I  coloured  than  heart-wood;  it  decays  more  rapidly, 

TIM  A  LI  A,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  sub-family  '  and  is  more  subject  to  attacks  of  insects.  The 
Timalinse.  T.pileata,//or.9/.,  the  red-capped  wren  I  proportion  of  sap-wood  varies  much  in  different 
babbler,  occurs  from  Northern  India  to  the  East-  '  trees.    In  many  trees,  such  as  those  that  produce 


ern  Archipelago;  T,  nigricoUis,  T.,  T.  erythroptem, 
BL,  T.  maculata,  7'.,  and  others,  occur  in  the 
Malay  Peninsula  and  £.  Archipelago.  T.  pileata  is 
not  unfrequent  in  the  groves  and  small  woods  which 
abound  throughout  Java.  It  often  approaches 
villages  and  plantations,  constructing  its  nest  in 
the  hedges.  It  is  one  of  the  social  birds  that 
delight  to  dwell  in  the  vicinity  of  cultivation. 
Its  flight  is  low  and  interrupted ;  and  wherever  it 
resides  it  is  a  wdcome  neighbour,  in  consequence 
of  its  peculiar  pleasant  note,  which  consists  of  a 
slow  repetition  of  the  ^ve  tones  of  the  diatonic 
scale  (c,  D,  E,  F,  o),  which  it  chants  with  perfect 
regularity,  several  times  in  succession,  and  at 
small  intervals  of  time.  Dr.  Horsfield  remarked 
that  the  sixth  tone  was  sometimes  added ;  but  as 
this  required  apparently  an  extraordinary  effort, 
it  was  by  no  means  so  agreeable  to  a  musical  ear 
as  the  simple  repetition  of  the  five  notes,  which 
appear  to  be  the  natural  compass  of  the  bird's 
organs. — Jerdon;  Eng,  Cyc;  Horsfield' s  Java. 

TIMBER  and  Fancy  Woods. 


Amneya,  .  .  .  BIahr. 
Aninnynm,  Malkal.,8an. 
Hez'in,  Ghob,  .  .  Pkrs. 
Cembrowina,  .  .  PoL. 
Stroewoi  gess,  .  .  Rub. 
Davou,  ....  Sansk. 
Madendeeon8truoeion,8p. 
Kadu  kambu,  .  .  Taw. 
Karra,  Koia,  •    .    .   Tel. 


Khashab,  .  .  .  Arab. 
Arunyavu,  .  .  .  Cait. 
Nathl),  .  .  .  DuKH. 
Timmerhout,  .  .  DuT. 
BoU  de  charpente, .  .  Fr. 
Boia  k  batir,  ....,, 
Bauholx,  Zimmer,  .  Gkr. 
Lakaru,  ....  Guj. 
Lakra,  .  HiKD.,  Mahr. 
Legname  da  f  abbricare,  It. 

In  contradistinction  to  dye-woods,  woods  for 
engraving,  ornamental  woods,  etc.,  wood  felled 
and  seasoned,  and  fit  for  building  purposes,  is 
called  timber,  from  Saxon,  Timbrian,  to  btuld. 
Wood  is  a  term  commonly  apnlied  to  those  por- 
tions of  the  vegetable  axis  that  are  sufficiently 
hard  to  offer  considerable  resistance  and  solidity, 
so  as  to  be  used  for  purposes  requiring  various 
degrees  of  firmness  and  strength.  Every  flower- 
ing plant  is  composed  of  an  axis  and  appendages 
of  the  axis ;  the  former  consisting  of  the  stem  and 
root,  the  latter  of  the  leaves  and  flowers.  In  trees, 
shrubs,  and  unden^rubs,  the  axis  is  said  to  be 
woody ;  in  herbs  it  is  termed  herbaceous.  In  the 
former,  sterna  are  permanent,  and  do  not  die  to 


the  ebonies  of  commerce,  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  heart- wood  and  sap-wood  is  so  strongly 
defined  as  to  permit  the  application  of  those  two 
parts  of  the  timber  to  different  economic  purposes, 
and  the  sap-woods  and  heart- woods  in  such  cases, 
though  the  products  of  the  same  tree,  receive  in 
commerce  distinct  names.  In  other  trees  the 
change  from  the  sap-wood  to  the  heart-wood  is 
gradual;  but  in  ail  cases  the  sap-wood  pre- 
ponderates in  young  trees,  and  the  heart-wood  in 
the  old.  Also,  in  trees  that  have  not  arrived  at 
maturity,  the  hardness  and  solidity  of  the  wood 
are  greatest  at  the  heart,  and  decrease  towards 
the  sap-wood.  But  in  the  mature  tree  the  heart- 
wood  IS  nearly  uniform,  while  that  of  a  tree  on  the 
decline  is  softer  at  the  centre  than  it  is  next  the 
sap-wood. 

As  with  the  animal  world,  so  with  the  vegetable 
creation,  trees  have  the  three  stages  of  infancy, 
maturity,  and  old  age ;  and  Tredgold  (p.  196)  teUs 
us  that  Uie  oak  and  cheenut  trees,  unaer  favour- 
able circumstances,  sometimes  attain  an  age  of 
about  1000  years ;  beech,  ash,  and  sycamore,  of 
half  that  age.  The  plane  tree,  the  Ghinar  of  N.W. 
India,  is  said  to  live  to  a  great  age.  If  felled  too 
young,  there  Lb  much  sap-wood,  and  even  the 
heart-wood  has  not  acquired  a  proper  degree  of 
hardness,  and  such  timber  cannot  be  duraUe.  On 
tJie  other  hand,  if  the  tree  be  not  felled  till  on  the 
decline,  the  wood  is  brittle  and  devoid  of  elasticity, 
is  tainted  and  discoloured,  and  soon  decays.  The 
rule  therefore  is  to  fell  the  mature  tree  when  the 
quantity  of  sap-wood  is  small,  and  the  heart- 
wood  nearly  uniform,  hard,  compact,  and  durable; 
but  too  early  is  worse  than  too  late.  Therefore, 
for  S.E.  Asia,  a  tabular  statement  showing  the  ages 
at  which  its  various  timber  trees  reach  maturity  is 
very  necessary,  though  still  a  desideratum.  Dr. 
Brandis  tells  us  that  in  British  Burma,  a  full-grown 
teak  tree  of  9  feet  in  girth  cannot  be  supiXMed  to 
be  less  than  160  years  old.  And  a  writer  has 
mentioned  that  teiuk  should  not  be  cut  for  timber 
under  80  yetuB  of  age.  In  England,  Tredgold  tells 
us  (p.  198)  oak  is  never  cut  Tot  timber  under  50 
nor  above  200  years  of  age. 

The  vast  extent  of  the  regions  of  the  East  Indies, 
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their  various  climates  and  physical  conditions, 
render  ifc  impossible  that  the  same  tree  can  pro- 
duce the  identical  quality  of  timber  in  every 
locality  where  it  grows.  As  an  instance  of  this 
may  be  cited  the  majestic  teak,  which  grows  to 
an  immense  height  in  Malabar,  on  the  Godavery, 
in  Pegu  and  Tenasserim,  and  may  be  seen  in  the 
mountains  of  Bundelkhand,  bub  is  there  only  in  the 
form  of  a  moderate-sized  shrub ;  and  even  where 
it  presents  the  same  form  of  a  gigantic  tree,  as  in 
Malabar  and  Pegu,  the  quality  of  the  timber  it 
yields  is  dissimilar.  The  timber  of  trees  which 
grow  in  moist  and  shady  places  is  not  so  close, 
substantial,  or  durable  as  that  which  comes  from 
a  more  exposed  situation. 

The  preservation  of  timber  naturally  arranges 
itself  into  the  preservation  of  growing  timber,  and 
that  of  timber  when  felled.  The  preservation  of 
growing  timber  is  an  art  of  considerable  import- 
ance, and  is  cultivated  in  countries  where  timber 
is  comparatively  scarce. 

The  practice  of  thinning  out  plantations  is  of 
value,  not  only  as  affording  a  supply  of  wood,  but, 
by  admitting  an  increased  supply  of  air  and  light 
to  the  remaining  trees,  their  growth  is  greatly 
promoted. 

Since  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  it  has  been 
an  increasing  belief  that  the  climate  of  a  country 
is  greatly  modified  by  the  scarcity  or  abundance 
of  its  trees  and  forests.  Forty  years  ago,  in  1845, 
Assistant-Surgeon  Balfour  furnished  the  Madras 
Government  with  a  memorandum  of  all  existing 
information  on  this  subject;  it  then  became  a 
matter  of  inquiry  by  a  committee  of  the  British 
Association ;  and  it  is  now  generally  recognised 
that  trees  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
climate  of  the  region  or  district  in  wliich  they 
grow.  In  a  tropical  country  like  India,  therefore, 
the  preservation  of  existing  trees,  and  their  exten- 
sion inariddistrictSjisamatterof  much  importance. 
Dr.  Cleghorn,  in  a  report  for  1860,  suggested  that 
the  high  wooded  mountain  tops  overhanging  the 
low  country  (such  as  Hoolicul)  should  be  pre- 
served with  rigid  care,  and  the  forest  there  not 
be  given  over  to  the  axe,  lest  the  supplies  of  water 
be  diminished.  In  order  that  the  course  of  the 
rivulets  should  be  overshadowed  with  trees,  the 
hills  should  be  left  clothed  to  the  extent  of  about 
half  of  their  height  from  the  top,  leaving  half  of 
the  slope  and  all  the  valley  below  for  cultivation. 

Teak  is  a  ship-building  wood ;  teak,  sal,  padouk, 
etc.,  are  recognised  ordnance  woods;  Trincomalee, 
Chittagong,  and  Coromandel  rosewood,  redwood, 
satin-wood,  sandal-wood,  snake-wood,  mahogany, 
ebony,  kyaboca,  zebra,  and  tulip  are  furniture  or 
fancy  woods. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  ornamental  woods 
are  derived  from  trees.  There  are,  however,  some 
remarkable  exceptions.  The  wood  of  roots  is 
different  in  structure  from  the  wood  of  stems,  and 
tbe  same  tree  may  furnish  two  very  different  kinds 
of  ornamental  wood,  according  as  they  are  derived 
from  its  ascending  or  its  descending  axis.  The 
wood  of  the  inner  portions  of  a  stem  may  be  of 
very  different  colour  and  quality  from  that  of  its 
outer  parts.  In  the  immcKliate  neighbourhood  of 
the  origin  of  branches,  it  may  exhibit  varieties  of 
pattern,  such  as  to  render  it  greatly  more  orna- 
mental than  elsewhere,  and  in  some  cases,  when 
under  the  influence  of  morbid  growth,  reveals 
additional  beauties,  so  as  to  be  prized  for  qualities 


which  in  nature  are  defects.    If  a  cross-catting 
of  teak,  or  oak,  or  mango  be  compaTed  with  a  like 
portion  of  jmlmyra  wood,  the  differences  between 
them  will  be  seen  strongly  contrasted.    In  the 
former,  the  layers  of  wood  are  ranged  in  concentric 
circles  round  the  central  pith,  and  are  encased 
externally  in  a  binding  of  bark,  itself  composed  of 
distinct  and  differently  organized  portions.   In 
the  latter  there  is  a  uniform  appearance  throngh- 
out  the  section,  the  substance  not  being  dispoeed 
in  concentric  rings,  but  appearing  as  if  a  bed  or 
ground  of  one  kind  was  studded  with  specks  of 
another  order  of   tissne.      These  dissimilarities 
indicate  differences  of  the  greatest  structural  im- 
portance in  the  economy  of  the  respective  trees. 
Corresponding  with  them  are  peculiar  modifica- 
tions of  every  portion  of  the  plant's  organization. 
Also  the  external  aspect  of  the  plants  of  ather 
type  is  altogether  unlike  that  of  the  other.    Tiie 
appearance  styled  silver-grain  in  wood  is  depend- 
ent on  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  medullary  rays, 
and  is  therefore  exhibited  by  exogenous  woods 
only.      It  gives  the  streaks  the  glancing  satiny 
lustre  so  ornamental  in  many  kinds  of  woods.    lu 
the  oak  and  beech  this  appearance  is  conspicuouB. 
The  inner  lavers  of  wood,  after  the  tree  has  be- 
come aged,  often  become  compact,  and  freqaeotly 
different  in  colour  from  the  new  wood.    They  are 
then  styled  the  heart- wood.    Botanists  term  them 
the  duramen,  and  apply  the  name  alburnum  to 
the  outer  layers  or  sap-wood.     In  the  former  the 
tissues  have  become  dry  and  dense,  and  chai^ 
with  solidifying  deposits,  so  as  to  prevent  ikm 
aiding  in  the  ascent  of  the  sap.     Often,  too,  ther 
become  more  or  less  deeply  coloured,  so  as  con- 
spicuously to  contrast  with  pale  sap-wood.    This 
difference  is  especially  conspicuous  in  the  cboor 
tree,  the  black  portion  of  which  is  the  duramen 
or  heart-wood.    In  the  oak  they  resemble  ebonj. 

The  main  economic  value  of  timber,  apart  from 
considerations  of  strength,  durability,  texture,  and 
colour,  will  depend  on  the  quantity  in  which  it 
can  be  produced  for  the  many  purposes  for  which 
timber  is  indispensable ;  and  in  countries  destitute 
of  coal,  the  supply  of  fuel  for  manufactories,  rafl- 
ways,  and  steam  flotillas,  as  well  as  its  domestic 
consumption,  is  an  important  item  in  the  considera- 
tion of  timber  resources.  The  most  important 
application  of  wood  is  in  the  building  and  repair- 
ing of  houses  and  ships,  and  in  the  constniction 
of  machinery.  For  these  purposes  the  larger  trees 
which  come  under  the  denomination  of  timber  are 
employed.  In  the  moist  climates  of  Southern  and 
Eastern  Asia,  trees  grow  to  a  majestic  height,  bat 
others  are  so  destitute  of  verdure  that  even  the 
castor-oil  plant  is  valued  for  construction. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  those  woods  appear 
to  be  best  in  which  the  cells  are  lined  with  resin- 
ous matter ;  those  filled  with  hygroscopic  gummy 
matter  are  jfor  the  most  part  of  less  mne ;  they 
are  seasoned  with  difficulty,  and  are  always  more 
liable  to  decay.  The  best  woods  are  those  baring 
a  strong  fibre,  protected  from  all  external  influ- 
ences by  a  coat  of  resinous  matter,  or  at  least  of 
a  matter  insoluble  in  water,  and  one  which  does 
not  attract  atmospheric  moisture. 

Some  trees,  wmle  growing,  secrete  burge  quan- 
tities of  silica,  which  is  deposited  in  hollows  or  in 
the  interstices  of  the  woods.  The  tabaahir  of  the 
hollow  bamboos  is  a  well-known  ezample;  the 
tamarind  tree  has  so  many  poitionB  of  sibca  in  its 
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stem,  that  the  carpenters  of  the  E.  Indies  object 
to  work  it ;  and  masses  of  silica,  of  considerable 
size,  have  been  got  from  the  teak  logs. 

T«aiL-.— In  the  years  1880-81  to  1882-83,  the  value 
of  the  teak  exported  from  India  ranged  from  50  to 
61  lakhs.  That  of  other  timber,  with  ebony  and 
sandal-wood  and  other  kinds,  was  4^  lakhs,  sandal- 
wood in  1883  being  Rs.  4,02,931. 

In  the  years  1880  to  1882,  the  timbers  and 
woods  of  kinds  imported  into  Great  Britain  under 
the  designations  hewn,  sawn,  split,  planed,  dressed, 
stares,  and  mahogany,  ranged  in  value  from  ten  to 
twenty  millions  sterlmg ;  £ose  from  British  North 
America,  Germany,  Norway,  Russia,  Sweden,  and 
other  countries,  ranged  in  value  from  £14,956,647 
to  £17,168,300. 

Teak  when  young  grows  very  rapidly.  Trees 
ten  years  old  have  usually  a  girth  of  eighteen  inches, 
measured  at  six  feet  from  the  ground ;  at  twenty- 
two  years,  a  girth  of  three  feet  is  attained ;  but  full- 
grown  trees  of  nine  feet  in  girth  cannot  be  supposed 
to  be  less  than  160  years  old. 

The  strength  and  density  of  teak  timber  vary 
exceedingly,  according  to  the  locality  where  the 
tree  is  grown.  The  extremes  observed  in  pre- 
liminary experiments  were  40  and  50  lbs.  per  cubic 
foot,  and  190  to  289  lbs.  breaking  weight  Mala- 
bar teak  is  by  common  consent  ranked  higher  for 
naval  purposes  than  Tenasserim  or  Pegu  timber. 
The  cause  of  its  greater  durability  and  power  of 
resisting  dry-rot,  appears  to  depend  chiefly  on  its 
more  oily^  or  resinous  quality,  and  the  greater 
density  arising  from  its  slow  growth  on  the  sides 
of  hills.  In  Burma,  the  best  teak-growing  districts 
are  Pegu  on  the  Irawadi  and  Sitang  rivers  and  in 
the  Thoungyen  valley,  comprising  7312  square 
miles  of  forest  Tenasserim  and  Martaban  include 
520  square  miles  of  jungle  on  the  Salwin  river 
hanks.  But  even  these  forests  are  poor  compared 
with  the  extensive  tracts  covered  witJi  teak  to  the 
north  of  the  British  boundary,  especially  on  the 
feeders  of  the  Sitang  and  Salwm  rivers,  and 
some  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Meinam  or  Bankok 
river.  The  trees  also  are,  as  a  rule,  much  larger, 
and  the  shape  of  the  stem  more  regular,  in  the 
forests  of  the  Burmese  empire,  the  Siamese  king- 
dom, and  the  Karennee  country.  The  tallest  teak 
tree  measured  in  Pegu  was  106  feet  high  to  the 
first  branch. 

Sal, — In  Central  India,  on  the  Nerbadda  river, 
extensive  sal  or  saul  forests  begin  to  take  the  place 
of  teak,  which  does  not  occur  farther  north  than 
Jhansi.  Along  the  whole  Sub-Himalayan  range 
up  to  3000  feet  elevation,  and  in  a  belt  range  from 
five  to  twenty  miles  wide  at  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
and  over  1500  miles  long,  dense  forest  is  found. 
Wherever  the  soil  is  elevated  and  dry,  liiis  is 
pure  sal  forest.  In  Eamaon,  Oudh,  and  many 
other  of  the  Nepal  jungles,  as  many  as  seventy 
first-class  trees  per  acre  have  been  found,  besides 
young  trees  from  seed,  at  200  or  300  per  acre, 
growing  up  with  the  old.  The  ferrv-boats  used 
on  the  Gogra  and  other  aflBiuents  of  the  Ganges 
are  formed  of  single  logs  hollowed  out  and  floated 
down  from  Nepal,  one  of  which  holds  ten  to  fifteen 
men,  with  cattle  and  horses,  costing  £5  to  £10, 
purchased  from  the  Nepal  boat-makers.  Sal 
timber  (Shorea  robosta)  is  close-grained  and 
heavy,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  very  durable, 
and  on  that  account  is  inferior  to  teak ;  but  in 
strength  it  soipasses  the  latter,  and  deserves  to  be 


considered  the  second  best  timber  tree  in  India. 
The  British  sal  forests  may  roughly  be  computed 
as  follows:— Central  Province,  2000  square  miles; 
Kamaon  and  Garhwal,  600  ;  Dehra  Doon  and  Bin- 
jore,  400;  Oudh,  250;  Gorakhpur,  800.  Both 
sal  Mid  teak  trees  take  100  years  to  grow. 

Pine. — There  are  some  excellent  coniferous 
woods  in  the  British  hill  provinces  of  Kamaon  and 
Garhwal  and  the  Panjab  Himalayas.  The  Cedrus 
deodara  is  there  of  immense  age  and  size,  40  feet 
girth  and  250  feet  high ;  its  timber  is  nearly  im- 
perishable. Pinus  longifolia  occurs  over  all  the 
lower  Himalaya  hills,  covering  an  area  of  several 
thousand  square  miles.  Its  timber  is  equal  to 
Norway  pine.  The  Lagerstrsamia  reginse  is  abund- 
ant throughout  British  Burma,  and  is  used  more 
extensively  than  any  other,  except  teak,  for  the 
fittings  of  boats,  sometimes  for  the  hulls  of  canoes, 
in  Bangoon  for  the  knees  of  ships,  and  also  now 
for  ordnance  purposes. 

The  padouk  of  the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  Ptero- 
carpus  Indicus,  is  a  beautiful,  hard,  compact  timber. 

The  Straits  Settlements  are  very  rich  in  wood. 

The  Malay  Peninsula  also  possesses  many  useful 
woods,  and  some  four  or  five  command  a  nuirket, 
at  very  high  prices,  for  Madras.  They  are  strong, 
solid,  and  very  durable,  being  principally  used  for 
girders,  rafters,  joists,  and  Umb^  for  bridges, 
standing  the  sudden  changes  of  the  cUn^te 
remarkably  well.  One,  the  marrabow,  is  also 
used  for  furniture ;  it  is  not  subject  to  dry-rot, 
and,  when  well  seasoned,  is  known  to  last  nearly 
half  a  century.  A  wood  called  boonoot,  which  is 
tough,  hard,  crooked-grained,  and  fibrous,  is  in 
general  use  for  masts  and  spars  of  vessels. 

Ceylon,  although  well  timbered  and  rich  in 
some  ornamental  and  fancy  woods,  exports  but 
little  timber. 

For  the  preservation  of  timber  in  moist  places, 
remove  and  replace  tlie  sap,  or  so  modify  it  as 
to  retard  or  prevent  decay.  With  these  aims,  the 
spontaneous  ascent  of  the  sap  is  encouraged  by 
retaining  the  felled  timber  in  an  upright  position ; 
soaking  the  felled  wood  in  water  so  as  to  dilute  or 
remove  the  sap ;  and  in  the  pneumatic  processes, 
which  are  the  most  effective,  the  following  have 
been  used  for  impregnation : — Creosote  of  com- 
merce (raw),  carbolic  add,  acetate  of  iron  (raw), 
sulphate  of  copper,  chloride  of  zinc,  sulphate  of 
zinc,  perchloride  of  mercury  or  (kyan)  corrosive 
sublimate,  chloride  of  sodium  (salt),  sulphate  of 
soda,  saltpetre,  borax,  sulphate  of  iron,  arsenic. 

Various  methods  have  been  adopted  to  render 
wood  less  combustible^  by  'saturating  it  with 
solutions  of  phosphate  of  soda,  and  muriate  or 
sulphate  of  alumina,  and  chloride  of  calcium.  A 
proposed  plan  is  to  impregnate  wood  with  silicate 
of  soda,  and  to  coat  its  surface  with  a  silicate. 
The  impregnating  of  the  wood  is  effected  by  put- 
ting it  mto  a  solution  of  the  silicate.  The  surface 
of  the  wood  is  then  washed  over  with  a  somewhat 
diluted  solution  of  the  silicate  of  soda.  After  an 
interval  of  at  least  two  hours,  a  coating  of  thick 
lime-wash  is  applied  over  the  silicate;  and  finally, 
on  the  followmg  day,  a  strong  solution  of  the 
silicate  is  applied  over  alL  In  this  way  a  pro- 
tective covermg  is  given  to  the  wood.  The  pro- 
cess may  be  used  with  benefit  in  the  case  of  timber 
employed  for  wooden  huts. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  relative  strengths 
of  a  few  of  the  Australian  woods,  and  some  of 
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TIMBER 


TIMBEK. 


the  Indian  woods;  also  tbelr  weights  per  cubic 
foot: — 


AustralUin  Woods— 
Tarra,  «        .        «        . 
Taamanian  grey  iron-bark, 
Australian  grey  iron-bark, 
Blae  gum,    . 
Stringy  bark, 

Indian  WoodH— 
Bal,       . 
Teak,  Indian, 
Teak,  Moulmein, 
Teak,  Cochin-China, 
Teak,  Johore, 
Deodar, 
Chir,    , 


Lbs. 

59 

64 

64 

4819 

4516 

64 

55 

42 

44 

62 

29-34 

26-67 


Strength. 
20,2;« 
24,400 
22,500 
20,060 
13,000 

18,500  avemgc. 
15,500  average. 
11,520 
12,100 
19,400 


A  vessel  built  of  the  Australian  woods,  iron-bark, 
box,  banksia,  and  tea-tree  timber,  and  planked 
and  lined  with  flood  gum,  blue  gum,  or  black 
bust,  and  trenailed  wi&  iron  bark,  takes  a  high 
place  at  Lloyds'. 

The  preservation  of  the  forests  of  India,  and 
the  search  for  timbers  and  fancy  woods  suitable 
for  the  purposes  of  the  State  and  wants  of  the 
people,  have  long  been  objects  of  attentive  interest 
to  the  GoTemments  of  India.  Amongst  the 
earliest  of  the  scientific  investigators  we  find 
recorded  the  names  of  Drs.  Roxburgh,  Ainslie, 
Wallich,  Royle,  Gibson,  Falconer,  M'Olelland, 
Graham,  Wight,  and  Mason ;  while  Mr.  £dye, 
Colonel  Frith,  Captain  Dance,  Mr.  Mendis, 
Colonel  Benson,  and  Mr.  Kohde  applied  a  large 
practical  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  timber  to 
ascertain  the  woods  suitable  for  the  manufactur- 
ing industries  of  India.  There  have  appeared  on 
this  subject — three  editions  of  Balfour's  Timber 
Trees,  Timber,  and  Fancy  Woods;  Beddome's 
Flora  Sylvatica;  Skinner's  Indian  Timbers; 
Brandis'  Forest  Flora ;  and  Gamble's  Manual  of 
Indian  Timbers. 

The  timber  trees  belong  principally  to  the 
following  natural  orders  of  plants,  viz. : — 


Alangiese. 

Anonaeese. 

Apooynaceae. 

Areoe». 

Aurantiaceie. 

Bignoniaceie. 

Bombaoeie. 

BoGrasses. 

Byttneriaceie. 

Cedrelaceie. 

Cocoaceie. 

Oombretaceae. 

Conifers. 

Cordiaoee. 

Copoliferss. 

PillemaoesB. 


Dipterocarpess. 

Encaoeae. 

EuphorbiacesB. 

FlacourtianesB. 

Guttiferae. 

LauraceaB. 

Legnminoeae. 

Lepidocaryeae. 

Loganiaceae. 

Magnoliaceae. 

Mftlvaceae. 

MemecycleaB. 

Moreas. 

MyxBineaceae. 


Rhizophoreae. 

Kosaceae. 

Bubiaceae. 

Salicarias. 

Sapindaceae. 

Sapotaceae. 

Sterculiaoeae. 

Styraoaoeae. 

Tamariaoinew. 

Taxaceae. 

Terebinthaceie. 

Tiliaceae. 

Ulmaceae. 

Verbenaoeae. 

Zanthoxylaoeae. 


Myrtaoeae. 
Olacineae^ 

There  is  no  regular  rule  for  determining 
botanical  orders  and  genera  by  means  of  the 
wood,  for  in  some  cases  the  structure  of  the 
genera  or  species  presents  characters  of  very  dis- 
similar type.  But  the  woods  of  the  Coniferse  are 
always  recognisable  by  the  absence  of  pores; 
those  of  the  Cupuliferae  by  the  arrangement  of 
the  pores  in  wavy  radial  lines  and  a  particular 
texture.  The  arrangement  of  the  pores  in  short 
wavy  lines  is  a  character  of  the  woods  of  the 
Sapotaceae.  Somewhat  broad  roedulhu-y  rays 
often  indicate  the  ifoods  of  the  Dilleniacese, 
Jlhizopliorese,  and  Myrsineaceae ;  a  close  and  even 
grained  wood,  most  species  of  the  order  RubiaoesB ; 
while  the  woods  of  species  of  Ficus  are  recognised 
by  alternate  layers  of  soft  and  firm  tissue. 

The  pores  of  different  woods  vary,  and  Mr. 


Gamble  gives  the  following  examples : — Extremely 
small,  Buxus  sempervirens ;  very  small,  Ac^ 
pictum;  small,  Adinaoordifolia;  moderate,  Bania 
latif olia ;  large,  Albizzia  lebek ;  very  large,  Ery- 
thrina  suberosa. 

Mr.  Gamble  illustrates  his  terms  for  degrees  of 
hardness  by  applying  them  to  the  timbers  of  oertaio 
trees: — Extremely  soft,  Cochlospermnm  gossy- 
pium ;  very  soft,  Sterculia  villosa,  Bombax  Mala- 
baricnm ;  soft,  Cedrela  toona,  Albizzia  stipulata ; 
moderately  hard,  Ficus  Bengalensis,  Tectona 
grandis;  hard,  Shorea  robusta,  Terminalia  tomen- 
tosa ;  very  hard,  Dalbergia  siasoo,  Quercas  seme- 
carpifolia;  extremely  hard,  Pterocarpus  Sanlalinus, 
Hardwickia  binata. 

In  all  countries,  most  of  the  woods  in  general 
use  have  a  variety  of  names;  the  local  name 
varies  often  in  the  same  district.  Many  have 
likewise  a  commercial  name,  by  which  they  are 
known  in  the  market,  as  Triuoomalee  wood, 
Coromandel  wood,  Chittagong  wood,  etc.  There 
are  cedars  from  several  trees ;  every  country  has 
its  own  iron- wood,  rosewood,  black- wood,  and 
ebony.  The  timber  trees  and  fancy  wood  of 
Southern  and  Eastern  Asia  are  about  1000  in 
number,  but  those  in  common  use  are  not  above 
100.  The  following  list  contains  the  names  of  the 
principal  trees  which  are  felled  for  timber  or 
fancy  woods  and  useful  purposes  throughout  the 
various  countries  in  the  East  Indies : — 


Abies  ilumoaa,  Zdndon, 

A.  Smithiana. 

A,  Webbiana,  Lindl, 

Acacia  Arabica. 

A  oatechu. 

A.  dealbata,  Link, 

A.  Fameaiana. 

A  ferniginea. 

A  intsia. 

A.  leucophloea. 

A.  melanoxylon,  R,  Br, 

A.  modeata,  Wali, 

A.  pennata. 

Acer  casaiuxn.  Wall, 

A.  Campbellii,  ff.  /, 

A.  caudatum,  Wall^ 

A.  cultratum. 

A.  Hookeri. 

A  laevigatum,  WaU, 

A.  oblongum.  Wall, 

A.  pictum,  Thunb, 

A.  Sikkimense. 

A.  Thomaoui. 

A.  villoaum.  Wall, 

Acrooarpua  fraxinifoliia, 

Am, 
ActephUa  Neilgherrienaia. 
Adanaonia  digitata. 
Adenanthcra  pavonina. 
Adhatoda  vaaica. 
Adina  cordif olia,  H,  f,  el 

Bth, 
A.  aeaailifolia. 
^giceras  comiculata. 
^gle  marmeloa. 
jCaoalua  Indies,  Cold>, 
M,  pundnana. 
Afzalia  bijuga,  A,  Oruy. 
Agathia  loranthifolia. 
Agati  grandiflora. 
Aglaia  spectabilia. 
AilanthaB  exodaa. 
A.  Malabarioa. 
Alangium  decapetalam. 
Alhizsia  amara,  Boiviiu 
A.  Julibrisain,  JSoivin^ 
A.  lebbek,  Btk, 
A  Ittoida,  Bih, 
A.  odaratiaahna,  Btk, 
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Albiazia  prooera. 
A.  stipulata.  Boivin, 
Alnua  Nepalenua,  D,  Don, 
A.  nitida,  Endiidker. 
Alaeodaphne  grandit. 
A.  aemecarpifolia. 
Alatonia  aenolaria. 
Altingia  ezoelaa. 
Amoora  oucuUata,  Boxb, 
A.  rohituca. 
A.  apectabilis. 
Anaeardium  oooidentala. 
Andraohne  oordifolia. 
Aniaophyllea  ZeyUnica. 
Anogeiasua  acuminata. 
A  latifolia. 
A.  pendula. 
Anthooephalua  eadamba, 

Bth, 
Antiaria  toxicaria,  XeacA. 
Antidesma  diandrum. 
A  ghaeaembilla. 
A.  menaau. 
Aquilaria  agalloeha. 
A.  Bfalaeoenae. 
Arauoaria,  n). 
Areca  catecnu. 
Artocarpoa  calophylla. 
A.  chaplaafaa,  Boich, 
A.  eohinata. 
A.  hiranta. 
A.  integrif olia. 
A.  lacoocha,  Jloxb. 
A.  nobilia. 
A.  pubaaoena. 
Atakantia  monophylla. 
A.  nuaaioiiia. 
Aveirhoa  carambola. 

A.  faOimbL 

Avioennia  tomentota,  Jacq 
Baocanna  aapida,  MM, 
Bambnaa,  Bamboo. 
Barrini(toiiia  aoataagula. 

B.  aj^oaa,  Jbni. 
Baaaia  butyraoaa,  i2ox6. 
B.  latifolia,  Boxh. 

B.  longifoija,  WUld, 
Banhinia  acuminata,  L, 
Bt  fanebyoarpa» 


TIMBER. 


TIMBER. 


Baahinia  diphylla. 
B.  Makbarioft,  Jioxb, 
B.  purpurea,  Linn, 
B.  retusa,  Jtoxb. 
B»  tomentoia. 
B.  variegata,  Linn. 
Berrya  ammoniUa. 
Itetttla  aouminata,  Wall, 
B.  bhojputra.  Wall. 
B.  cylindrostach^s.  Wall, 
Bitchoffia  Javanica,  Bl. 
Blaokwellia  i>erpinqaa, 
B.  Bpirale. 
B.  tomentoea,  VerU. 
Bcehmeriamgttlosa,  Wedd. 
Bombax  heptaphyllum. 
Boranus  flabeUiformis. 
BoflweBia  thurifera,  Btxrh. 
Briedelia  montana,  WUld, 
B.  iomentosa,  Bl. 
Bniguiera  gymnorhiza, 

Lam, 
Buchanania    angustifolia, 

Roxb. 

B.  laiifolia,  Boxh, 
Bucklandia  populneay 

R.  Br, 
Bursera  serrata,  Caleb, 
Batea  frondota. 
Buxus  lempervirens,  Box. 
Cseaalpinia  sappan,  Linn, 
Calamus,  Oanes,  Battann. 
Callicarpe  arborea,  Roacb. 
Calligouam  polygonoidea, 

Linn. 
Calopbyllum  am»num, 

Wail, 

C.  elatum,  Bedd. 

C.  polyanthum.  Wail, 
C.  spectabilo,  Willd, 
C.  tomentofluin,  Wight. 
C.  Wigbtaanum,  Wall. 
Canarium  Bengalense, 

Roxb. 
C.  coooiiico-bracteatuin, 

Kurz, 
O.  enphyllum,  Kurz, 
C.  stnoium,  Roxb, 
Uapparu  apbylla,  Roth, 
C.  grandU,  Linn. 
CaraUia  integerrixDa,  D.  C. 
C.  lucida. 
U.  Zeylanica. 
Garapa  Moluccentia,  Lam. 
C.  obovata,  Bl. 
Careya  arborea. 
Oarpinui  viminea,  Wall. 
Caryota  sobolifera.  Wall. 
C  urena,  Linn. 
Caiearia  eaculenta,  Roxb. 
C.  glomerata,  Roxb. 
Cassia  auriculata,  Linn. 
C  flsttda,  Linn. 
e.  Florida,  Vahl. 
(',  nodosa,  Ham. 
C.  Roxburgbii,  D.  C. 
C'asianea  Indica,  Roxb. 
C.  Martabanica  of  Tsvoy. 
(^asuarina  equisetifoHa, 

For$t. 
C;!edrela  serrata,  Roylt, 
Vy.  toona. 
Cadma  deodara. 
Celtis  Australia,  Linn» 
C.  Caucasica,  Willde, 
(-.  tetiandra,  Roxb. 
V.  Wightii,  PlaneK 
Cerbera  odollam,  Ocerin, 
Chavannesia  aaeulenta, 

B.C. 
Chickrassia  tabularis. 
Chloroxylon  Swietenia, 

D,  C. 
Cieoa  disticluw 
Cinebona,  ap. 


Cinnamomuih  glanduli- 

ferum,  Mcun, 
C.  obtqflifoliam,  Jfeei, 
C.  tamala,  iVees. 
Clerodendron  inerme, 

Onrtn, 
Cocoa  nucifera,  Linn, 
Connarus  speciosa. 
Conooarpos  latifoUa,  Roxb, 
Cordia  angustifolia. 
C.  fragrantissima,  Knrz, 
C.  M*Leodii,  H.  f,  et  T. 
C.  myxa,  Linn, 
C,  vestita,  ff,  f,  et  T. 
Coriaria  Nepalensia,  Wall. 
Cornua  capitata.  Wall. 
C.  macropnylla,  Wall. 
C.  oblonga,  Wall. 
Corylus  ooluma,  Linn, 
C.  ferox,  WaU, 
Cotoneaater  bacillaris, 

Wall. 
Cratseva  Roxburgbii. 
Cratoxylon  neriifolium, 

Kurz, 
Croton  argyratus,  Bl. 
Cupressus  funobris,  Endl. 
C.  torulosa,  Don. 
Cylicodaphne  Wigbtiana, 

Nees, 
Cynometra  bijuga,  Spa/nog, 
C.  polyandra  of  NepieJ. 

C.  ramiflora? 
Dacrydium  elatum,  Wall. 
Dalbergia  cultrata,  Qrah, 

D.  frondosa,  Linn. 
D.  lanoeolana,  Linn, 
D.  latifoUa,  Roxb, 
D.  paniculata,  Rodd>, 
D.  siasoo,  Roadb. 

D.  Ujjainensia. 
Dapbnephyllopsis  oapitata, 

kurz. 
Dapbnidium  elongatum, 

Neei. 
D.  pulcberrimum,  Net*. 
DendrocalamuB,  »p. 
Dillenia  augustsi. 
D.  Indica,  Linn, 
D.  pentaffrna. 
D.  scabreUa,  Roxh. 
Diospyros  chloroxylon. 
D.  eoenum,  Konig. 
D.  exsoulpta,  Beddonie, 
D.  birsuta. 
D.  Kurzii,  Hiertu 
D.  melanoxylon. 
D.  sylvatica,  Roxh. 
D.  undulata,  Wall. 
DipterocarpuB  alatus. 
D.  grandiflora. 
D.  indicas,  Beddonie  1 
D.  Isevis,  Ham. 
D.  tuberculatua,  Roxb. 
D.  turbinatua,  Gktrtner. 
Dodonea  visoosa. 
Dombeya  melanoxylon. 
Doona  Zeylanica,  Thin, 
Drimycarpus  raccmosua, 

H.f. 
Duabanga  Sonneratioides, 

Btich, 
Dysoxylum  procerum, 

Hiern. 
Echinocarpus  dasycarpus, 

Bth. 
Ebretia  aspera,  Roxb, 
B.  l»vis,  Roacb, 
£l»ocarpas  lanoesefolius, 

Roxb, 
£.  serratns,  Linn.,  Ceylon. 
EljBodendron  Boxburghii, 

W,  and  A, 
Embryopteris  glutinifera, 

R, 


Engilbardtia  Cole- 
brookiana,  Lindl. 

£.  snicata,  Bl, 

Eriobotiya  Japonica,Z^W. 

Eriolsana  Candollei,  Wall, 

E.  Hookeriana. 

Erythrina  Indica,  Lam, 

E.  Buberosa,  Roxb, 

Eucalyptus  globulus,  Lab, 

Eugenia  Arnottiana. 

E.  caryophyllifolium. 

E.  grandis,  Wight, 

E.  jambolana. 

E.  Kurzii,  Duthxe, 

£.  Malaocensis. 

E.  myrtifolia. 

E.  obovata.  Wall, 

E.  prascox,  Roxb. 

E.  salicifolia,  Wight, 

E.  aplculata,  Roxb. 

EttonymuB  Hamiltonianus, 
Wall. 

E.  pendulus,  Wall. 
Euphorbia  tirucalli. 
Eurya  acuminata^  D.  C 
Excodoaria  agallooha,  Willd 
Fagraea  fragrans. 
Feronia  elepbantum. 
Ficua  Ben^ensis,  Linn, 

F.  cordifolia,  Roxb. 
F.  glomerata,  Roxb. 
F.  hispida,  L. 

F.  infectoria,  Willde, 
F.  regia,  Miq, 
F.  reugiosa,  Linn, 

F.  virgata,  R(Mch, 
Flaoourtia  montana. 
Fraxinus  floribunda,  Wall, 
Garcinia  cowa,  Roxb, 

Q,  elUptica,  WaU, 

G.  purpurea,  Roxli. 
G.  speciosa,  WaU. 
Gardenia  gummifera,  L, 
G.  latifoUa,  ^tfo /I. 

G.  lucida,  R. 
G.  obtusitolia,  Roxb. 
G.  turgida,  Roxb. 
Garuga  pinnata,  Roxb, 
Givotia  Bottleriformis, 

Grig, 
GlocMdon  elUpticura. 
Gluta  Travancorica,  Bedd. 
Gmelina  arborea. 
Gordonia  excelsa,  Bl, 
G.  obtusa,  WaU. 
Grewia  Isvigata,  Vahl. 
G.  microcos,  Linn. 
G.  multiflora,  Juu, 
G.  oppontifolia,  Roxb. 
G.  tuisef  olia. 
G.  vestita.  Wall. 
Guatteria  longifolia.  Wall. 
Gnettarda  speciosa,  Linn, 
Gynocardia  odorata,  R.  Br, 
Gyrocarpua  Jacquini,  J2ox6. 
Haciloneuron  Indicum, 

Bedd, 
Haematoxylon  campechia- 

num,  Linn, 
Hardwickia  binata. 
Ueritiera  fomea. 
H.  Uttoralis. 
H.  minor,  Roxh, 
Heterophragma  Box- 

burghu,  D,  C. 
UibiaouB  macrophylluB, 

Roxb, 
H.  tiliaceus,  Linn, 
Hippophae  rbamnoides,  L, 
Hiptage  madablota. 
Holarrhena  antidysen- 

terica,  Wall, 
Holigama  longifolia. 
Hopea  floribunda. 
H.  odorata. 
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Hopea  parviflon,  Bedd, 
H.  Wigbtiana,  Bedd, 
HydoocaipuB  Alpina. 
Hymenodictyon  excelsum. 
H.  tbiraiflorum,  Bedd, 
Ilex  dipyrena,  Wall, 
I.  theaefolU,  Wall. 
I.  Wigbtiana,  Wall, 
Inga  bijemina. 
I.  xylocarpa. 
Isonandra  Wigbtiana. 
Ixora  parviflora. 
Joneaia  asoca. 
Juglaos  regia,  Linn. 
Juniperus  communis,  Linn 
J.  excelsa. 
J.  reourva.  Ham. 
KandeUa  Bheedii,  W, 

and  A, 
Kydia  calyoina. 
Lagerstnemia  faypoleuca, 

Kurz, 
L.  miorocarpa. 
L.  parviflora. 
L.  renns. 
L.  villosa.  Wall, 
Larix  Griffitbii,  H,  f,  et  Tk, 
Laurus  nobilis. 
Lebidieropsis  orbicularis, 

MuIU 
'  Limonia  addissima. 
Litsaea  Zeylanica,  Neet, 
Lophopetalum  Wightian- 

um,  WalL 
Maba  buxifolia. 
Maohilus  maorantfaa. 
M.  odoratissima,  Ntet, 
Macropanaz  undnlatum, 

Seem,. 
Magnolia  CampbeUii, 

H.  f.  et  Th, 

Mangiferacaloneura,  Kurz, 

M.  Indica. 

M.  sylvatica,  Roxb. 

Mappia  fcetida,  Miert, 

Melanorrbaea  usitata. 

MeUa  azadiracbta. 

M.  acedaraob,  Linn, 

M.  Indica,  Brandi^, 

Meliosma  Arnottiana. 

M.  dilleniasfolia,  Wall. 

M.  Wallichii,  Planch, 

Mesua  ferrea,  Linn, 

Metrosideros  vera. 

Micbelia  champaca. 

M.  excelsa,  Bl, 

M.  Nilagerica. 

Micrptropis  ovaUfolia. 

MilUngtonia  simplicifolia. 

Mimusops  elengi,  Linn, 

M.  bexandra. 

M.  littoraUs,  Kurz. 

Morinda  bracteata. 

M.  citrifoUa. 

M.  exserta. 

Moms  alba. 

M.  Indica,  Linn, 

M.  serrata,  Roxb, 

Murraya  exotica,  Linn. 

Myrioa  Nagi,  Thunb. 

Myricaria  G«rmanica,IV«r. 

Myristica  amygdalina. 

M.  Malabarioa. 

M.  Bphierocarpa. 

Myrsine  capitellata. 

Nauclea  cadamba,  Roxb, 

N.  cordifolia,  R. 

N.  parviflora. 

Nerium  tinotorium,  Roxb, 

Nyctanthes  arbortiistia. 

Odina  wodier. 

Olea  Guspidata,  Wall, 

O.  dentata,  WalL 

O.  dioica,  Roxb. 

O.  Europea. 
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Olea  robusta,  Kurz, 

Ougcinia  dalbergioides,^?^ 

Parkia  insignu,  Kurz, 

P.  leiophylla,  Kurz. 

P.  Roxbnrghii,  G,  Don, 

Pavia  Indioa. 

Pentacme  Siamensis,  Kurz 

Phoenix  sylvestris,  Eoxb. 

Photina  Lindleyana. 

PhyllanthuB  bicolor,  Mull. 

P.  emblica,  Linn. 

Pinus  dammara. 

P.  cxcelaa. 

P.  Gerardiana,  Wall. 

P.  Khassya,  Royle. 

P.  Latteri. 

P.  longifolia  of  Nepal. 

Pistaoia  integcrrima. 

I'lanclionia  valida,  Bl, 

Platanus  orientalis,  Linn, 

Podocarpiis  bracteata,  Bl. 

P.  latifoUa,  Wall. 

Poinciana  data. 

P.  regia. 

Pongamia  atropurpurea. 

P.  glabra. 

PopuluB  balsamif era,  liinn. 

P.  ciUata,  Wall. 

P.  Euphratica,  Olivier. 

Premna  latifoUa,  Boxh. 

P.  muoronata,  Roxb, 

Prinsepia  utilis,  Boyle. 

Prosopis  spicigera. 

Protium  caudatum, 

W.  and  A, 
PrunuB  armeniaoa,  Linn. 
P.  padus,  Linn, 
P.  Persica,  Blyik  and  H.  f. 
P.  puddum,  Boxb. 
Psidiam  pomiferum. 
P.  pyriferum. 
PterocarpuB  dalbergioideB, 

Boxb. 
P.  Indious. 
P.  marsa^ium. 
P.  SantalinuB. 
P.  Walliohii. 
Pterospennum  aoerif oliuin, 

WUlde. 
P.  suberifolium. 
Putranjiva  Roxbnrghii, 

Wall. 
Pygeum  acuminatum. 
PyruB  aria,  Ehrh. 
P.  foliolosa.  Wail. 
P.  lanata,  Don. 
P.  variolosa.  Wall. 
Quercufl  Amherstiana. 
Q.  annolata,  Smith. 
Q.  dilatata,  Lindley, 
Q.  fenestrata,  Boxb. 
Q.  ilex,  Linn. 
Q.  incana,  Boxb. 
Q.  lamellosa,  Smith. 
Q.  lanoesefolia. 
Q.  lappacea,  Boxh. 
Q.  pachyphylla,  Kurz. 
Q.  Bemecarpifolia. 
Q.  apicata,  Smith, 
Randia  dumetorum,  L<im. 
R.  uliginoBa,  D.  C. 
Rhizophora  conjogata, 

Linn. 
R.  macronata,  Lam, 
Reptonia  bnxifolia,i4.D.  C. 
Rhododendron  arboreum. 
R.  argenteum,  Hook.  f. 
R.  barbatum,  Wall. 
R  oampanulatum,  Don. 
R.  Falooneri,  H.  f. 
Rhus  cotinas,  Idnn. 
R.  PanjabensiB,  Stewart. 
R.  semialata,  Murray. 
RioinuB  eommnnia,  Linn, 
Rondeletea  tinetoria. 


Saccopetalum  tomentosum  ■  Wrightia  cocoinea. 


H.  f.  et  T. 
Salix  daphnoideB,  Vill, 
S.  tetrasperma,  Boxb. 
Salvadora  olcoidea,  Dene. 
Sandoricum  Indicum. 
Santalum  album. 
Sapindus  acuminatUB,  WaJl 
S.  detergens,  Boxh. 
S.  emarginatus,  Vahl. 
S.  rubiginoBUs,  Baill. 
Schima  Wallichii,  Choesy. 
Schleichera  trijuga. 
Schrebera  Swietenoides. 
Semecarpus  anacar(lmm,Z'. 
Shorea  laccifera,  Hvyne. 
S.  obtuaa,  Wall. 
S.  robusta. 

S.  tumbuggaia,  Bcdd. 
Solenocarpua  Indico. 
Sonneratia  acida. 
S.  apetala,  Buck. 
Sophora  moUia,  Wall. 
Soymida  febrif uga. 

Spondiaa  mangifera,  WUlde 
Sponia  orientalis,  Planch. 

S.  politoria,  Planch. 

S.  Wightii. 

Stephegyne  parvifolia, 
Hook. 

Sterculia  foetida. 

S.  guttata. 

S.  yillosa,  Boxb. 

Stereospermum  chelon- 
oides,  D.C. 

S.  Buaveolens. 

S.  xylocarpum,  Bih. 

StrychnoB  nux  vomica. 

S.  potatorum. 

Stylocoryiie  WehhertkyBieh 

Swietenia  mahagoni. 

Tamarindua  Indica. 

Tamarix  articulata,  Vahl. 

T.  dioica,  Boxb, 

TaxQB  baccata,  Linn. 

Tecoma  undnlata,  G,  Don, 

Teotona  grandia. 

T.  HamiUonii 

T.  ternifolia. 

Terminalia  alata. 

T.  ariuna. 

T.  belerica. 

T.  Berryi. 

T.  bialata,  Wall, 

T.  catappa. 

T.  chebula. 

T.  coriacea. 

T.  glabra. 

T.  myriopteron,  Kurz. 

T.  tomentosa. 

T,  violata. 

Tetranthera  grandia,  Wall, 

T.  monopetala. 

ThamnocalamuB  Falconeri, 
H.f. 

T.  spathiflorus,  Munro, 

Thea^eaia  populnea. 

Trenna  nndinora. 

Turpinia  Nepalenaia,  Wall, 

Ulmua  eampestria. 

U.  integrifolia. 

U.  Wallichiana,  Planch, 

Vaccininm  Leachenaultii, 
W. 

Vateria  Indica. 

y.  lanceeefolia. 

Viburnum  hebanthum,  W. 

Vitex  alata. 

y.  altiasima,  Linn, 

y.  arborea. 

y.  leucoxylon,  Linn. 

y,  peduncularis,  Linn, 

y.  trifolia. 

Wendlandia  exserta,  D.C. 

AVrightia  antidyBenterica. 


I  W,  tinetoria. 
W,  tomentosa,  Bou. 
Xanthophyllum  affine. 


Xylia  dolabrif ormia,  Slptk^ 
Zalacca  "Wallichiana. 
Zizyphns  jujuba. 


— Drs.  Wight ^  Powell,  Stewart j  Mtuon^  l/'C?., 
Tomlinson  ;  Cleghom,  Madras  Ex.  Jur,  Rep. 

TIM-CHORNAM.  Tam.  The  red  mark,  made 
of  flour  and  turmeric  or  of  safflower,  on  the 
foreheads  of  Hindus. 

TIME.    In  most  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  tlie 
natural  recurrences  of   night  and  day,  of  the 
moonless  niehts  and  quarters  of  the  moon,  and  of 
the  hot  and  cold  and  rainy  seasons  of  the  year, 
have  been  used  as  measures  of  time  by  the  Hindus, 
who  divide  the  month  into  two  equal  lunar  portions, 
according  to  the  increase  and  decrease  of  the 
moon.    The  measure  of  seven  days  for  a  week 
has  only  in  modem  times  become  known  to  the 
Hindus.      They  measured  each   month  by  the 
increasing  and  decreasing  moon  alone,  and  by  the 
quarters.     They  have  now  copied  the  names  of 
the  week  days  from  Muhammadans  and  Euro- 
peans.   Even  yet  a  Hindu  dates  bis  letter  thus— 
On  Monday,  the  6th  of  the  bright  fortnight  in 
Magha.     The  periods  of  time  with  the  Hindus 
regulate  their  religious  rites,   and  the  Chinese 
worship  heaven  and  earth  on  the  Ist  and  15th  of 
each  month. —  Ward,  iiLp.  18;  Dr.  Edkins. 

TIMKOWSKI,  GEORGE,  author  of  Trayela 
of  the  Russian  Mission  through  Mongolia  to  ChiDa, 
and  Residence  in  Pekin  in  1820-21,  with  Notes 
by  J.  von  Kkproth,  1827. 

TIMOKO.  For  the  hilU  and  sheaths  of  Icrlsscs 
the  Malay  make  use  of  the  '  timoko '  wood  of 
Java,  of  which  the  black  and  white  variegated 
fragments  are  called  '  pelet'  There  are  various 
kinds. 

TIMOR,  lat,  8^  21'  to  10**  23'  S.,  and  long. 
123^  80'  to  127^  15'  E.  It  is  the  largtfi 
and  most  southerly  of  the  Molucca  Islands.  It 
is  formed  of  high  undulating  mountains  in  the 
interior,  though  near  the  sea  it  is  of  moderate 
elevation.  The  Portuguese  settlement  of  Dieli  of 
Diely  is  in  lat.  8°  34'  S.,  and  long.  125°  40'  E.. 
and  on  the  north  side  of  the  island. 

Timor  means  the  east,  and  was  probably  im- 
posed on  this  island  by  the  Malays,  to  whose  lan- 
guage it  belongs,  because  this  was  the  extreme 
limit  of  their  orainary  commercial  voyages  to  the 
S.E.  The  two  languages  of  Timor  are  the  Urn- 
toto  and  the  Timori ;  the  first  spoken  at  the  N.E. 
end  of  the  island,  and  the  last  used  by  many  of 
the  tribes  as  a  common  medium  of  interoouxse. 
No  alphabet  has  ever  been  invented  in  Timor. 

Timor  seems  to  form  the  N.E.  end  of  the  great 
range  of  volcanic  isUmds,  which  extend  N.E.  vi^ 
S.W.  from  Timor  to  Sumatra.  It  has  only  one 
active  volcano,  Timor  Peak,  near  the  centre  of  the 
island,  which  was  blown  up  during  an  eruption 
in  1638,  and  has  since  been  quiescent. 

There  are  Malays  and  Chinese,  but  the  natite 
Timorese  preponderate,  and  have  nothing  ffl 
common  with  the  Malays,  but  are  closely  allied 
to  the  true  Papuans  of  the  Am  Islands  and  5ev 
Guinea.  They  are  of  the  Papuan  type ;  all  bate 
pronounced  features,  lai|ge,  somewhat  aqmlioe 
noses,  and  frizzly  hair.  'The  women  talk  to  each 
other  and  to  the  men  with  loud  voices,  and  ▼!» 
a  self-assertion  quite  different  from  Malay  women. 
The  mountaineers  of  Timor  are  a  people  <tf  ^P^ 
type,  have  rather  slender  forms,  buahy  fria«° 
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hair,  and  the  akin  of  a  dusky  brown  colour.  They 
have  the  long,  somewhat  aqmline  nose,  with  the 
overhanging  apex,  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
the  Papuan,  and  so  absolutely  unknown  among 
races  of  Malayan  origin  on  the  coasts  There  has 
been  an  admixture  of  Malay,  perhaps  of  Hindu  as 
well  as  of  Portuguese,  and  uie  coast  occupants 
have  wavy  and  frizzled  hair,  a  lower  stature,  with 
less  prominent  features,  and  the  houses  are  built 
from  the  ground.  The  houses  of  the  Papuan 
moantaineers  are  raised  on  posts.  The  dead  of 
the  Papuan  Timorese  are  laid  on  a  stage  6  or  8 
feet  above  the  ground,  sometimes  open,  some- 
times covered,  and  are  retained  there  tUl  money 
for  a  feast  can  be  obtained,  when  they  are  burned. 

The  S.£.  coast  near  Mount  Alias  is  occupied  by 
the  Papuan  race  with  frizzled  hair  in  tufts  on  the 
head.  Mr.  Earl  says  that  some  of  the  people  on 
the  table-land  back  of  Dieli  have  opaque  yellow 
complexions,  with  hair  of  a  reddish  or  dark 
auburn  colour,  and  that  the  hair  of  others  is 
straight,  fine,  and  of  a  reddish  hue;  and  that 
every  intermediate  variety  of  hue  and  complexion 
between  this  and  the  black  or  deep  chocolate 
colour  and  the  short  tufted  hair  of  the  mountain 
Papuan  is  found  in  Timor,  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  races  are  there  mixing,  as  its  position  is  next 
to  Papua. 

The  *Pomali,'  exactly  resembling  the  Taboo  of 
the  Pacific,  is  in  full  operation  here,  and  a  few 
palm  leaves  stuck  outside  of  a  garden  will  preserve 
it  from  any  thief.  In  the  Malayan  Miscellanies, 
published  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Stamford 
Eaffles  at  Bencoolen  in  1820,  lists  of  two  lan- 
guages of  Timor  and  of  the  languages  of  the  two 
small  islands  at  its  western  end,  Rotti  and  Savn, 
are  given,  amounting  each  to  95  words. 

From  Timor  to  New  Guinea  there  runs  a  long 
chain  of  islets,  forming  as  it  were  a  wall  of 
barrier  to  the  S.E.  portion  of  the  Archipelago. 
In  these  islets  the  inhabitants  speak  many  lan- 
guages. By  far  the  most  ample  and  authentic 
account  of  them  has  been  given  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
Earl,  who  says  that  in  the  S.E.  parts  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  where  opportunities  of  social  inter- 
course between  the  various  petty  tribes  are  of 
rare  occurrence,  every  island,  every  detached 
group  of  villages,  has  its  own  peculiar  dialect, 
which  is  often  unintelligible  even  to  the  tribes  in 
its  immediate  neighbourhood.  In  some  of  the 
larger  islands,  Timor  for  example,  these  tribes  are 
so  numerous,  and  the  country  occupied  by  many 
of  them  so  extensive,  that  it  becomes  impossible 
to  form  even  an  approximate  estimate  of  their 
number.  Of  one  language,  the  prevailing  one 
among  several  languages  of  the  island  of  Kisa, 
one  of  the  Sarawati  group  in  the  chain  of  islets 
already  mentioned,  Mr.  Earl  furnished  a  vocabulary 
of  330  words.  The  Kisa  is  an  unwritten  tongue, 
but  its  vowels  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Malay 
and  Javanese. — Earl,  p.  180;  Bikmore,  p.  127. 

TIMOR  LAUT,  or  the  Tenimber  Islands,  form 
a  group  which  consists  of  the  large  island  of 
Timor  Laut,  the  islands  of  Larat  and  Virdati,  and 
the  numerous  small  low  lands  fronting  its  northern 
side.  Timor  Laut  means  Timor  of  the  Sea,  or 
the  Eastern  Timor.  It  is  about  70  miles  long  by 
25  miles  broad,  lying  between  lat.  T  and  8  S., 
and  long.  182°  and  133°  E.  The  Tenimber  group 
is  divided  by  Strait  Egeron  into  a  northern  and 
southern  portion.    The  other  larger  islands  are 


Seloe  and  Seirah  on  the  west ;  Larat,  Virdati,  and 
Make  on  the  N.E.  and  N. 

TIMUNI.  The  Char  Aimak  or  four  tribes  are 
the  Timuni,  Teimeni,  Firoz  Kohi,  and  Jamshidi, 
all  of  them  of  Iranian  origin,  and  all  speaking 
Persian.  The  Timuni  dweU  at  Gorian  and  Kuli, 
are  seen  on  the  western  boundary  of  Herat,  and 
in  the  villages  and  towns  situated  east  of  Iran, 
from  Tarbat  Shaikh  Jam  as  far  as  Khaf.  About 
a  thousand  of  their  families  dwell  near  Herat. 
The  Teimeni  dwell  in  the  Jolgha-i-Herat,  from 
Kerrukh  to  Sabzwar,  the  few  who  have  extended 
to  Farrah  being  styled  Parsivan  by  the  Afghans. 
Each  member  of  the  Char  Aimak  knows  no 
greater  enemy  than  the  iVfghan,  and  all  attempts 
to  form  Afghan  colonies  amongst  them  have 
failed.     The  Teimeni  are  of  a  wild  nature. 

TIMUR,  also  known  as  Timurlang  or  Timur  the 
Lame,  changed  in  Europe  to  Tamerlane.  He  was 
of  one  of  those  races  of  High  Asia  to  whom  in 
Europe  the  general  name  of  Turk  has  been  given. 
One  writer  describes  him  as  on  Uzbak  Tartar; 
Latham  describes  him  as  a  Turk,  and  says,  what- 
ever the  lifongols  were  elsewhere,  the  Moghuls  of 
India  were  Chaghtai  Turk.  They  affected  a 
Mongol  lineage,  just  as  Timur  professed  a  descent 
from  Chengiz ;  whilst  the  Chaghtai  tribe  to  which 
he  belonged  took  its  name  from  Chengiz's  hunts- 
man Zagatai,  and  he  believes  that  Chengiz  him- 
self connected  his  line  with  the  Manchu.  At  any 
rate,  his  Mongol  son  bore  the  name  of  a  Manchu 
predecessor.  Again,  he  professed  descent  from  a 
virgin.  So  did  Apaoki  and  Kitan,  both  Manchus, 
before  him.  Also,  the  most  famous  of  his  ances- 
tors was  said  to  be  Karachar  Nevian  or  Teragay 
Nevian,  the  minister  of  Zagatai  or  Chaghtai,  and 
the  first  convert  to  Islamism  amongst  the  wild 
conquerors.  In  his  memoirs,  written  by  himself, 
Timur  says,  ^My  father  told  me  that  we  were 
descendants  from  Abu-ul-Atrak  (father  of  the 
Turks),  the  son  of  Japhet.*  His  father  is 
described  as  a  chief  who  commanded  10,000 
horse.  The  country  between  the  rivers  Oxus  and 
Jaxartes,  known  to  the  Arabs  as  Mawur-u-Nahar, 
had  fallen  to  the  share  of  Zagatai  on  the  death  of 
his  father  Chengiz  Khan  in  1227,  and  the  land 
had  been  ruled  by  his  descendants  for  more  than 
a  century,  and  Timur^s  grandfather  was  chief  of 
the  Berlas  tribe.  They  claimed  a  remote  descent 
from  the  same  stock  as  Chengiz  Khan. 

Turghai  (Thrush)  was  the  name  of  Timur's 
father.  Timur  was  bom  at  Sabzwar,  also  called 
Shahr-i-Sabz,  a  suburb  of  Kesh,  on  Tuesday  the 
5th  of  Shaban  a.h.  736  (a.d.  1833).  Timur  is  a 
Turki  word  meaning  ^  it  shall  shake.*  Each  suc- 
ceeding sultan  of  Mawur-u-Nahar  had  become 
more  degenerate  and  more  contemptible  than  his 
predecessor,  under  the  insolent  independence  of 
powerful  vassals.  But  Timur  succeeded  in  attain- 
mg  supreme  power.  At  the  age  of  34  he  ascended 
the  throne  of  Samarcand,  and  before  he  died  he 
made  himself  master  of  Central  Asia. 

He  overran  Pereia  in  1386-87,  and  Kipchak 
several  times  between  1387  and  1389,  in  the  latter 
year  reaching  as  far  as  Moscow.  He  took  Bagh- 
dad in  1395,  invaded  India  in  1398,  invaded 
Asia  3tfinor  and  Syria  in  1400-1,  and  defeated 
and  captured  the  emperor  Bajazet  at  the  battle  of 
Angora,  20th  July  1404. 

He  turned  his  arms,  without  the  pretext  of  a 
quarrel,  on  the  distracted  empire  of  Hindustan. 
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He    lias    recorded    his    exploits    in    his   w6rk    Moghul  army  gained  admittance,  and  when  the 


entitled     Political     and     Military    InstitutionB, 
which  was  translatecl  into  Persian  by  Aba  Mib, 
and  from  the  Persian  into  English  by  Major  Davy. 
*I  ordered,'  he  relates,  *  1000  swift-footed  camels, 
1000  swift-footed  horses,  and  1000  chosen  in- 
fantry,   to    march   and    bring   me    information 
respecting  the  princes  of  India.    I  learned  that 
Tonktumish  Khan  had  been  defeated  by  Auroos 
Khan,  and  sought  assistance  from  me.     Received 
information  that  the  princes  of  India  were  at 
variance  with  each  other ;  that  Mahmud  in  Dehli, 
Mulloo  in  Lahore,  and  Sanring  in  Multan  were 
hostilely  disposed  towards  each  other.    The  con- 
quest appeared  to  me  to  be  easy,  though  my 
soldiers  thought  it  was  dangerous.     Resolved  to 
undertake  it,  and  to  make  myself  master  of  the 
Indian  empire,  did  so.     Received  then  the  news 
that    the    emperor    in  Rome   had   invaded   my 
western  provinces,  and  that  the  people  of  Georgia 
had  conquered  some  of   my  fortresses  in  that 
country.     Then  I  thought,  if  I  pursue  my  con- 
quests in  India,  Eran  may  revolt;   therefore  I 
regulated  my  kingdom  in  Hindustan,  and  marched 
from  that  country  against  the  Roman  emperor, 
whose  provinces  I  conquered.' 

Early  in  the  spring  of  A.D.  1398  (a.h.  800),  his 
grandson  Pir  Muhammad,  who  had  been  employed 
in  reducing  the  Afghans  in  the  Sulaiman  mountains, 
crossed  the  Indus  on  a  line  with  Uch,  and  soon 
after  laid  siege  to  Multan,  which  occupied  him  for 
upwards  of  six  months. 

While  Pir  Muhammad  was  thus  occupied, 
Timur,  who  had  proceeded  against  the  Siah  Posh 
Kafirs,  had  paased  the  Hindu  Kush  by  the  usual 
route  to  Kabul,  left  that  city  in  August,  and 
marched  by  Hariab  and  Bannu  to  Dinkot  on  the 
Indus.  He  crossed  that  river  by  a  bridge  of  rafts 
and  reeds,  and  marched  to  the  Hydaspes  (Jhelum), 
and  down  its  banks  to  Tulamba,  reduciug  the 
country  as  he  passed.  He  levied  a  heavy  con- 
tribution on  Tulamba,  which  was  afterwards 
sacked,  and  the  inhabitants  were  massacred  by  the 
troops, — it  is  said  without  his  orders.  On  the 
approach  of  Timur,  his  grandson  set  out  to  meet 
him,  and  left  a  garrison  in  Mulian ;  they  joined 
near  the  Gara  or  Sutlej,  26th  October  1398. 

Timur  thence  proceeded  with  a  light  detach- 
ment to  Adjudin,  where  he  met  with  no  sort  of 
resistance,  and  spared  the  town  as  it  had  the  tomb 


troops  were  wearied  with  slaughter,  and  nothiDf; 
was  left  to  plunder,  he  gave  orders  for  the  prose- 
cution of  his  march.  On  the  day  of  his  departure 
(a.d.  3lBt  December  1898)  he  offered  up  to  the 
Divine  Majesty  the  sincere  and  humble  tribute  of 
grateful  praise  in  the  marble  mosque  which  had 
been  erected  by  the  emperor  Firoz  on  the  banks 
of  the  Jumna.  The  booty  carried  off  from  Dehli 
is  said  to  have  been  very  great,  and  the  men  and 
women  of  all  ranks  whom  he  carried  into  sUveiy 
formed  a  number  so  large  as  to  overstock  the 
slave-market  at  Saroarcand,  and  they  were  sold  at 
two  rupees  the  head ;  among  them  were  many  of 
the  wives  and  children  of  a  proud  aristocracy.  His 
soldiers  are  said  to  have  had  150  slaves,  and 
soldiers'  boys  had  20  slaves  to  their  own  share  ;  and 
Timur  secured  for  himself  the  stone-masons  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a  mosque  at  Samarcand. 

He  then  marched  to  Meei-ut,  where  there  was 
a  general  massacre ;  and  afterwards  crossed  the 
Ganges  and  proceeded  up  its  banks  to  Uardwar, 
where  that  river  leaves  the  mountains.  Several 
affairs  took  place  with  Hindus  on  the  skirts  of  the 
hills,  in  which  Timur,  though  now  65  years  of 
age,  exposed  his  person  like  a  private  soldier,  and 
underwent  great  fatigue.  He  marched  along  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  to  Jammu,  then  turned 
southwards,  fell  into  the  route  by  which  he  first 
advanced,  and  (a.d.  lOtli  March  1399,  a.ii.  801) 
quitted  India,  leaving  anarchy,  famine,  and  pesti- 
lence behind  him.  For  two  months  Dehli  remained 
without  a  government,  and  almost  without  inhabit- 
ants ;  and  for  36  years  there  was  no  kingdom  of 
India,  either  in  name  or  reality. 

In  his  route  from  Kabul  towards  Hindustan, 
according  to  Sharif-ud-Din,  he  went  by  way  of 
Irjal,  Shenuzan,  Nughz,  Banou  (or  fiannu),  and 
thence  to  the  Indus,  at  the  very  place  where 
Ja1al>ud-Din,  king  of  Kharazm,  fought  with  Chengiz 
Khan,  and  so  heroically  swam  the  river  after  his 
defeat,  in  1221.  Timur  crossed  an  extensive 
desert  in  his  way  to  Bhatnair,  but  on  his  retam 
from  the  banks  of  the  Gauges  he  proceeded  to 
the  north-west,  along  the  foot  of  the  Siwalik 
mountains,  by  Meliapur,  Julhmdhur,  and  Jummoo. 
to  the  Indus,  which  he  crossed  at  the  same  place 
as  before,  and  in  the  same  manner ;  and  returned 
to  Samarcand  by  way  of  Bannu  or  Banoa,  Noghz 
or  Nagaz,  Kabul,  Bacalan,  and  Termed.     On  his 


of  a  famous  Muhammadan  saint.  He  then  marched  !  return  to  Samarcand,  his  first  piece  of  justice  was 
to  Bhatner  and  (9th  Nov.  1308)  massacred  the  inflicted  upon  Dina,  ^  the  greatest  officer  in  all  tlie 
country  people  who  had  taken  refuge  under  its  land  of  Samarcand.*  Timur  had  left  him  in  the 
walls.  The  place  afterwards  surrendered  on  city  as  his  magistrate  when  he  departed,  for  six 
terms,  but  the  town  was  nevertheless  burned,  and  years  and  eleven  months,  during  which  time  this 
all  the  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword.  He  then  man  had  neglected  his  duties ;  so  Timur  ordered 
marched  to  Samana,  where  he  joiued  his  main  j  him  to  be  hanged,  and  confiscated  all  his  goods. 
body,  having  slaughtered  the  inhabitants  of  every  The  justice  inflicted  upon  this  great  man  caused 
place  he  passed.  From  Samana  the  towns  were  terror  amongst  the  people,  and  the  same  ponish- 
deserted,  consequently  there  were  no  more  general  meut  was  ordered  to  be  inflicted  u^mni  another 
massacres.  Many  prisoners,  however,  were  taken,  man  who  had  interceded  for  this  magistrate.  A 
and  on  reaching  Dehli,  Timur  put  to  death  all  of    councillor   named  Burado  Mina   asked  for  his 


them  above  tlie  age  of  fifteen,  to  the  number,  it  is 
said,  of  100,000.  MuhamuMul  TaghaJaq  fled  to 
Gujerat.  Dehli  surrendered  under  a  solemn  pro- 
mise of  protection,  and  on  the  17th  December 
1898  Timur  was  publicly  proclaimed  emperor  of 
India.    But   plunder  and  violence  brought  on 


pardon  if  he  paid  a  sum  of  400,000  bezants  of 
silver,  each  bezant  being  equal  to  a  silver  real 
Timur  approved  of  this,  and  wh»i  the  man  had 
given  all  he  had,  he  was  tormented  to  give  more : 
and  as  he  had  no  more,  he  waa  hong  up  by  the 
feet  until  he  was  dead.    Another  piece  of  justice 


resistance,  which  led  to  a  general  massacre ;  some  was  inflicted  upon  a  great  man,  ivho  had  been 
streets  were  rendered  impassable  by  heaps  of  I<rf  t  in  charge  of  3000  horses  when  Timiu*  departed, 
deft'l,  and   the   gates  being   forced,  th^  whole  ^  and  because  he  could  not  produce  them  all,  he 
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was  hanged,  although  he  pleaded  that  he  would 
produce  not  ouly  SOOO,  but  6000  horses,  if  he 
would  give  him  time.  He  also  ordered  justice  to 
be  executed  upon  certain  traders  who  had  sold 
meat  for  more  than  it  was  worth,  and  upon  shoe- 
makers ;  and  other  traders  were  fined  for  selling 
their  goods  at  a  high  price.  The  custom  was, 
that  wlken  a  great  man  was  put  to  death,  be  was 
hanged,  but  the  meaner  sort  were  beheaded.  On 
the  8th  of  January  1405,  to  invade  China,  he 
marched  out  of  Samarcand,  in  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow,  and,  crossing  the  Jaxartes  upon  the  ice,  he 
encamped  at  a  place  called  Otrar.  In  February 
he  was  attacked  by  fever  and  ague,  and  he  died 
on  the  17th  of  that  month,  in  the  year  1405, 
aged  sixty-nine,  leaving  36  male  descendants. 
Timur's  body  was  embahned  with  musk  and 
rose-water,  wrapped  in  linen,  laid  in  an  ebony 
coihn,  and  sent  to  Samarcaud,  where  it  was  buried. 
Mirkhond  mentions  that  he  was  subject  to  very 
severe  attacks  of  illness,  which  not  unfrequently 
succeeded  to  any  change  from  violent  motion  in 
the  Held  to  perfect  domestic  repose. 

Timurs  autobiography  was  written  in  the 
Chaglitai  Turki  language.  It  is  known  as  the  Mal- 
fu2at-i-Timuri  or  'l\izak-i-Timuri,  the  Institutes 
of  Timur.  It  was  translated  into  Persian  by  Abu 
Talib  Husaini,  and  dedicated  to  the  emperor 
Shah  Jahan,  and  was  translated  by  Major  Stewart. 
Thirty  years  after  Timur's  death,  Sharif-ud-Din 
Yazdi  wrote  his  Zafar  Namah,  and  quoted  from 
the  diary  of  Timor's  court.  Timur,  in  his  auto- 
biograpby,  relates  his  own  intrigues,  and  takes 
credit  for  goodness  and  sincerity,  with  a  mixture 
of  cant  and  hypocrisy,  with  real  superstition  and 
devotion.  He  was  essentially  a  wily  politician, 
with  courage,  prudence,  and  address.  Chengiz 
Klian  was  the  more  violent,  Timur  the  more  per- 
fidious. Malcolm,  History  of  Persia,  says,  *  Though 
one  of  the  greatest  of  warriors,  he  was  one  of 
the  worst  of  monarchs.  He  was  able,  brave,  and 
generous,  but  ambitious,  cruel,  and  oppressive.*, 

The  furious  blood-shedding  that  characterized 
his  wars  created  a  horror  amongst  aU  his  Asiatic 
contemporaries.  His  Arab  biographer,  Ahmad 
bin  Arab  Shah,  pictures  him  while  crossing  tlie 
icy  plains  of  High  Asia  as  met  by  the  Spirit  of 
Winter,  which  exclaimed,  *  Hold  in  thy  rapid 
course,  thou  8;ivage  tyrant.' 

He  died  at  Otrar.    Feeling  his  strength  giving 
way    rapidly,    he    made  signs    for  the    Mullah    khalmaphyu,  ! 
Haibat  Allah  to  perform  the  rites  of  the  dying    YazigHiaih, 
and  read  the   Koran  over  his  bed,  and  he  ex-    "' 
j.ired  in  the  early  evening  of  the  7th  Sbaban,  a.h. 
^07  (a.d.  17th  February  1405).     His  body  was 
brought  to  Samarcand,  and  placed  alongside  of 
that  of  his  spiritual  teacher,  Syud  Barke,  who 
lirst  had  proclaimed  Timur 's  career.    His  descend- 
aiits  afterwards  ruled  in  India  from  a.d.  1526  to 
1857.     His  native  language  was  the    Chaghtai 
Turki,   which  at  that  time  prevailed  from  the 


at  Dehli  was  exiled  to  Rangoon  in  Burma,  where 
he  died  in  1862.  The  descendants  .of  Timur,  and 
particularly  Baber,  Akbar,  and  Jahangir,  brought 
many  of  the  trees  of  their  native  countries  into 
India.  Baber,  whenever  he  found  leisure  in  the 
midst  of  his  active  life,  diversified  with  multi- 
tudinous vicissitudes,  formed  a  garden.  Akbar 
followed  up  the  plans  of  Baber,  and  introduced 
the  gardeners  of  Persia  and  Tartary,  who  suc- 
ceeded with  many  of  theur  fruits,  as  peaches, 
almonds  (both  indigenous  to  Rajputana),  pistachios, 
etc.  The  princes  of  the  house  of  Timur,  though 
despots  by  birth  and  education,  present  a  more 
remarkable  succession  of  great  characters,  histor- 
ians, statesmen,  and  warriors,  than  any  contem- 
poraneous dynaaty  in  any  region  of  the  world. 

Of  all  the  countries  over  which  members  of 
this  Timur  family  once  ruled,  India  alone  has 
made  any  advance  in  material  prosperity  since  the 
days  of  their  power.  Samarcand,  the  capital  of 
Timur,  became  a  heap  of  ruins,  until  restored 
by  Russia  in  the  19th  century.  Andecau,  the 
beloved  home  of  Baber,  is  in  the  possession  of 
Uzbak  savages.  The  once  rich  and  opulent  Herat, 
the  abode  of  learning,  the  brilliant  capital  of  Shah 
Rukh  and  Husain  Mirza,  the  native  land  of  poets 
and  historians,  is  now  a  ruinous  Afghan  fortress. 
Sbiraz,  made  immortal  by  the  songs  of  Sadi  and 
Hafiz,  where  AU  of  Yezd  wrote  the  life  of  Timur, 
is  an  impoverished  provincial  town  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  Kajar  kings  of  Persia.  Lahore  and  Dehli 
are  noted  for  their  gold-woven  fabrics,  and  light 
silk  muslin  fabrics  interwoven  with  gold  threads, 
as  well  as  for  all  kinds  of  work  in  tinsel  or  kala- 
batun. — Elphinstone's  India;  ElUufs  India;  Per- 
rier^s  Caravan  Journeys ;  Yule's  Cathay ;  lienneWs 
Memoir ;  Markham^s  EnOxissy ;  Rajasthan ;  Vam^ 
benfs  Bokhara^  p.  163  ;  Malcolm^s  Persia, 

tlMURI.  A  tribe  of  the  Aimak  dwelling  at 
Gorian  and  Kuh'sun  on  the  western  boundary  of 
Herat,  and  in  the  villages  and  towns  situated  east 
of  Iran,  from  Tarbat  Shaikh  Jam  as  far  as  Khaf. 
About  1000  of  their  families  dwell  near  Herat 

TIMUR  SHAH,  second  son  of  Ahmad  Shah, 
succeeded  his  father  as  Amir  of  Kabul  in 
A.D.  1778,  and  died  in  1793.  He  left  36  children, 
of  whom  23  were  sons. 


TIN. 

Kas-din,  Kcssas, 
Abruz, 


.  Arab. 


Chin. 


B.inda  siAgnata,  .  It. 
Stannum, ....  Lat. 
Timah,  T.  putoh,  Malay. 
T.  tari,  Kaiang,  „ 

Falagb,  .  .  .  Maijeal. 
Urzix, Pers. 


Etain Fr. 

Bleck,  Weissblech,  Ger. 

ZiQD, „ 

Bedel, Hkb. 

Kalhi,  Banga,   .    .  Hind. 

Kathel,     ....  „ 

Latta, It. 

Tin  is  one  of  those  metals  which  were  earliest 
known.  Though  it  occurs  in  comparatively  few 
countries,  and  though  it  does  not  occur  in  the 


Shcst,  BLicba, 
Trapu,  .  . 
Hoja  de  lata, 
Tagaram, 


Rls. 

Sansk. 

Sp. 

Tam. 


Alagh-Tagh  mountains  to  the  Hindu  Kush,  and  |  native  state,  the  acquaintance  of  Uie  ancients  with 
from  the  Caspian  to  the  Gobi  desert.  On  the  t  this  metal  is  accounted  for  by  the  circumstances 
death  of  Timur,  his  vast  empire  soon  fell  to  pieces ;    that  the  ore  is  found  frequently  near  the  surface. 


yet  the  greatest  and  best  pnnces  that  ever  reigned 
in  Muhiunmadan  countries,  were  the  descendants 
of  Timur.  They  ruled  in  India  until  the  year 
1857,  though  only  nominally  from  the  first  years 
of  the  19th  century.    In  1857,  by  joining  in  a 


and  is  easily  reduced  by  charcoal  and  a  moderate 
degree  of  heat  to  the  state  of  metal.  Tin  is  found 
in  England,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Chili, 
Mexico,  Billiton,  Banca,  and  the  Peninsula  of 
Malacca.    Mahicca  furnishes  the  purest  tin,  and 


rebellion  against  the  British,  they  made  a  final ;  Cornwall  the  largest  quantity.     India  imports 
effort  to  regain  supremacy,  and  the  last  emperor    it    chiefly   from   th^   Straita   Settlements  to  a 
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TIN. 


varying  extent  up  to  48,372    cwt.,   valued  at 
fis.  22,13,828. 

Tin  occurs  in  two  states  of  combination,  the 
peroxide  and  the  rare  double  sulphuret  of  tin  and 
copper ;  but  it  is  from  the  former  that  the  metal 
is  almost  entirely  obtained.  The  peroxide  is  found 
— (1)  In  veins,  where  it  is  intimately  mixed  with 
several  other  metals,  as  arsenic,  copper,  zinc,  and 
tungsten, — ^this  is  common  tin-stone ;  and  (2)  in 
loose  rounded  masses,  grains,  or  sand  in  aUuvial 
soil,  in  which  state  it  is  called  stream-tin.  The 
former,  when  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  yields 
block-tin ;  while  the  latter  yields  grain-tin,  which 
is  the  purer  of  the  two,  and  it  is  brought  into 
conmierce  in  these  two  forms.  Wood-tin  is  in 
reniform  and  botryoidal  masses,  or  in  wedge- 
shaped  pieces,  which  have  arisen  from  their  partial 
destruction ;  the  surfaces  are  generally  water- 
worn.  Stream-tin  is  evidently  derived  from  the 
destruction  of  tin  veins  or  lodes,  the  lighter  por- 
tions of  stony  matter  having  been  carried  away 
by  the  water,  which  has  rounded  the  fragments 
of  the  ore.  Tin  was  used  by  the  Egyptians.  The 
Greeks  and  Komans  obtained  it  through  the 
Phoenicians  from  England.  Tin  with  the  Egyptians 
formed  an  ingredient  in  some  of  their  metallic 
compounds  for  hardening  copper,  and  they  used 
the  alloy  for  forming  swords  and  spear-heads.  Its 
use  has  long  been  familiar  to  the  Hindus  for 
tinning  copper,  and  for  various  compounds  with 
copper  and  tin,  which  are  remarkable  for  their 
hardness,  and  for  the  fine  sounds  which  they  emit 
on  being  struck.  Dr.  Wight  found  that  an  alloy 
of  10  of  copper  to  2^  of  tin  was  the  best  mixture 
which  a  native  made  in  his  presence.  Ancient 
British  spear-heads  are  found  to  consist  of  1  of 
tin  to  10  of  copper,  and  an  ancient  knife,  of  1  of 
tin  to  7i  of  copper.  Mr.  Aikin  found  that  8  of 
copper  to  1  of  tin  formed  the  hardest  alloy. 

The  European  alloys  of  tin  are  as  under : — 1  oz. 
of  tin  to  1  lb.  copper^  a  soft  gun  metal;  1^  oz., 
harder,  fit  for  wheels  to  be  cut  with  teeth ;  1^ 
to  2  oz.,  brass  ordnance ;  2  oz.,  hard  bearings  for 
machinery ;  2^  oz.,  very  hard  bearings  for  machin- 
ery ;  3  oz. ,  soft  musical  bells ;  3}  oz.,  Chinese  gongs 
and  cymbals ;  4  oz.,  house  bells ;  4j^  oz.,  large  bells ; 
5  oz.,  largest  bells ;  7|  to  8^  oz.,  speculum  metal. 
The  tin  alloy  is  scarcely  malleable  at  2  oimces ;  it 
soon  becomes  very  hard,  brittle,  and  sonorous. 
Souths  of  India  render  the  mixed  metal  malleable 
with  greater  proportions  of  tin ;  so  do  the  Chinese 
for  their  gongs  and  cymbals,  by  gently  striking  it 
while  hot  at  repeated  heatings.  Some  years  ago 
bronze  sheathing  for  sliips  was  prepared  on  the 
same  principle.  Teling  people  call  such  malleable 
bell  metal  Akkansu.  It  is  formed  into  vessels  for 
containing  acid  food,  buttermilk,  etc. 

The  island  of  Banca,  which  is  a  continuation  of 
the  mainland  of  Malacca,  is  of  granite,  graduating 
into  syenite,  and  flanked  by  Silurian  slates  ana 
quartzites.  The  ore  was  worked  to  a  considerable 
extent  during  the  18th  century  by  the  sultans  of 
Palembong,  the  yield  having  reached  4000  tons 
per  annum.  This  production  afterwards  fell  off 
very  much,  and  when  the  Dutch  obtained  the 
island  in  1821,  it  did  not  amount  to  half  that 
quantity,  although  it  now  surpasses  it,  viz. : — 
1820-29, 1500  tons;  1830-39, 2700  tons;  1840-49, 
4100tons;  1850-59, 5200  tons;  1860-69, 4700  tons; 
1870-77,  4400  tons.  The  average  annual  amount 
of  tin  per  mine  does  not  exceed  half  a  ton,  though 


the  washings  at  Blinjoe  average  one  too^  per 
annum.  The  island  of  Billiton,  as  a  tin-mining 
district,  only  dates  from  1850,  the  yield  for  the 
first  ten  years  being  only  180  tons.  Since  then, 
however,  it  has  risen  so  rajAdly  that  between 
1870-76  over  3600  tons  were  raised  per  annum. 
The  population  of  Billiton  has  increased  from 
1400  in  1860  to  28,000  in  1876 ;  of  these  a  good 
number  consisted  of  Chinese  mineis.  There 
were  only  400  of  these  in  1860,  and  4S00  in 
1873. 

The  Malayan  tin  district  or  tin  field  is  beyond 
all  comparison  the  most  extensive  and  the 
richest  in  the  world,  for  it  stretches  from  Tavoy 
in  the  14th  degree  of  N.  latitude  to  Billiton  in  the 
3d  degree  S.  latitude,  that  is,  over  17  degrees  of 
latitude  and  10  of  longitude.  The  richest  locality 
in  the  province  of  Tavoy  is  nearly  opposite  the 
city  of  Tavoy  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains. 
Mr.  Ralph  Fitch,  who  travelled  in  this  part  of  the 
world  in  about  the  year  1586  or  1587,  says — *  1 
went  from  Pegu  to  Malacca,  passing  many  of  the 
seaports  of  Pegu,  as  Martaban,  the  island  of  Tavoy, 
whence  all  India  is  supplied  with  tin,  Tenasserim, 
the  island  of  Junk- Ceylon,  and  many  others.* 

Tin  ore  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  is  stream-ore, 
and  the  nearer  the  mountains  is  the  more  abund- 
ant.   The  ore  is  imbedded  in  clay  at  from  6  to  50 
feet  below  the  surface,  and  is  mined  by  Chinese. 
In  the  seven  years  prior  to  1874,  the  value  of  the 
tin  exported  was  upwards  of  1^  miUion  sterling, 
the  produce  of  thirty  mines.    The  ground  being 
marked  out  and  cleared  of  vegetation,  a  sqnai^  or 
oblong  pit  is  sunk,  varying  in  depth  from  40  to 
80  feet,  through  an  alluvi^  deposit,  and  the  ore 
extracted  by  a  series  of  stream  works.      The 
stanniferous  deposits  occur  in  the  form  of  regokr 
beds,  in  which  the  binoxide  of  tin  is  associated 
with  coarse  sand  and  decomposed  quartz,  which 
are  removed  in  badcets,  arranged  in  heaps  on  the 
surface,  and  exposed  to  sun  and  rain  for  a  month 
or  two.     The  washing  is  conducted  in  wooden 
jutters,  through  which  a  stream  of  water  is  made 
to  flow,  the  dirty  ore  or  *  work '  thrown  into  coaise 
wicker-baskets  immereed  in  water  in  the  wooden 
trough  and  shaken  about;  the  metaUic  ote  and 
finer  particles  of  sand  and  decomposed  qnam 
are  washed  through  the  crevices  of  the  baaket 
into  the  wooden  trough,  through  which  the  strain 
of  water  flows,  and  is  there  kept  in  constant 
motion  by  several  coolies  with  spades,  by  which 
means  all  the  dirt  and  lighter  particles  of  sand 
are  carried  off  by  the  str^m,  and  the  heavy  ok 
collected  in  the  heap  when  the  flow  of  water  is 
stopped,  and  the  metallic  ore  conveyed  to  the 
smeftine  shed.    A  funnel-shaped  blast-furnace  is 
used,  6  feet  high  and  4  feet  diameter  at  the  month. 
The  sides  of  the  trunk  and  funnel-hole  are  shaped 
and  backed  with  clay.    The  fused  matters  escape 
from  the   cavity  and  flow  continually  into  an 
exterior  reservoir  hollowed  out  for  that  purpose, 
from  which  the  liquid  metal  is  ladled  out  into 
moulds,  shaped  in  moist  sand.    The  trunk  n  filled 
with  charcoal  made  from  the  gompos  tree,  and 
combustion  is  accelerated  by  a  cylindrical  blowing 
machine,  worked  by  eight  men,  of  which  the 
nozzle  is  introduced  by  an  aperture.    When  the 
whole  mass  is  brought  to  a  red-heat, 'the  erode 
ore  is  sprinkled  on  the  top  of  the  burning  ^nbcfR, 
and  kept  constantly  fed  by  successive  charges  of 
charcoal  and  mineral.    Each  chavge  consiBfes  of 
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30  pikuls  of  washed  ore,  containmg  from  45  to 
GO  per  cent,  of  tin. 

Both  gold  and  tin  exist  in  and  about  Mount 
Ophir.  The  depth  of  the  gold  mines  is  from  70  to 
200  feet,  and  the  process  of  pounding  the  rock  and 
washing  the  gold  dust  is  simple  and  rude.  The 
tin  is  worked  in  the  lowlands  at  the  depth  of  a 
few  feet,  and  some  of  the  ores  are  so  rich  that 
they  contain  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  metal. 
The  whole  MaUy  Peninsula,  from  Mergai,  Perak, 
and  Queda  (Kedah)  on  the  north,  to  the  islands 
of  Garimon  and  Banca,  which  were  once  probably 
connected  with  the  mainland,  in  the  south,  is 
one  rich  deposit  of  tin,  the  same  as  that  of  Corn- 
wall. It  IB  the  ordinary  tin-stone  or  binoxide 
of  tin.  It  occurs  in  veins,  and  also  in  rounded 
masses  or  grains.  It  is  often  beautifully  crystal- 
lized,  interGfpersed  with  decomposing  granite,  and 
is  geneitdly  free  from  sulphur  and  arsenic.  At 
the  two  extremities  of  the  peninsular  zone  of 
elevation,  Junk-Ceylon  and  Banca,  tin-sand  is 
diffused  in  such  quantity  that  its  collection  has 
never  had  any  other  limit  than  the  number  of 
persons  employed  in  it.  In  Junk-Ceylon  and 
rhunga,  about  13,000  pikuls  are  annually  dug  out 
of  the  soil.  But  in  Banca,  without  any  improve- 
ment on  the  usual  Chinese  modes  of  excavating, 
washing,  and  smelting,  the  production  increas^ 
from  25,000  pikuls  in  1812,  when  it  was  a  British 
possession,  to  60,000  pikuls. 

The  tin  ore  in  the  island  of  Banca  is  cast  into 
ingots,  weighing  from  20  to  60  lbs. ;  the  purity 
of  these  ba^  is  superior  to  those  from  the  mines 
in  Malacca.  AU  that  is  of  a  superior  quality 
which  is  brought  to  China  in  bars  is  called  Banca 
tin,  while  the  inferior  is  known  as  Straits  tin. 
The  former  sells  for  about  £17,  and  the  latter  for 
£14  or  £15  a  pikul. 

The  tin  of  Siam  is  worked  in  the  provinces  of 
Xa-lang,  Xai-ja,  Xamphon,  Rapri,  and  Kak- 
Bhrek. 

Tin  nunes  of  Larut',  or,  as  they  are  called, 
Klians,  in  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  are  about  100, 
averaging  60  or  70  feet  in  depth,  and  700  feet  in 
circumference.  There  were  in  1867,  12,000 
Chinese  at  work,  earning  five  to  six  dollars 
monthly.  In  their  superstition,  no  one  is  allowed 
to  go  near  the  water-wheel  with  his  shoes  on,  or 
with  an  open  umbrella.  The  mines  at  Cassang 
near  Malacca,  north  of  Ayer  Panas,  cover  a  space 
of  five  or  six  miles.  Since  the  Chinese  began  to 
work  them  in  1844,  their  produce  increased  from 
146  pikuls  to  12,000  pikub  in  1852. 

The  Malay  and  Javanese  term  for  tin,  timah, 
is  a  word  used  in  the  Archipelago  as  a  generic 
term  for  both  tin  and  lead,  the  epithet  white 
or  flowery  (puteh  and  sari)  being  given  to  .tin 
itself,  andf  that  of  black  (itam)  to  lead,  a  metal 
with  which,  being  entirely  a  foreign  product, 
the  Malayan  nations  are  but  little  acquainted. — 
Horsfield  on  the  Tin  of  Banca;  J,  of  Ind.  Arch.y 
1848  ;  Winter's  Burma ;  Morrison^ s  Compendious 
Description;  M'CullocVs  Com.  Diet.;  Mason^s 
Tenasserim;  Royle,  Prod.  Res.  of  India;  Craw- 
furd*8  Dictionary ;  Mr.  Rohdc,  MSS. 

TINCAL,  borax,  Sodse  biboras,  from  the  San- 
skrit Tmkana. 

TIND.  Hind,  of  Panjab.  Wide-mouthed, 
round-bottomed  earthen  jars  with  which  the 
Persian  well-wheel  is  moved. 

TINDAL,  in  India,  a  petty  officer  of  native 


seamen,  also  the  non-commissioned  officer  over 
gun  and  store  lascars. 

TINDU.  Hind.  Ebony  of  Diospyros  melan- 
oxylon,  Roxh.,  also  of  D.  tomentosa.  Tinda-kaki, 
Tel.,  D.  tomentosa?  Tinduki,  also  Tumiki,  Tel., 
D.  embryopteris,  Pers.,  probably  Tindu-kaki  and 
Tindnla,  should  be  applied  to  different  trees,  as 
D.  tomentosa,  D.  melanoxylon. 

TINFOIL,  Beggud,  Hind.,  is  tin  rolled  into 
thin  sheets,  and  employed  with  the  addition  of 
mercury  to  cover  the  surface  of  glass,  thus  form- 
ing looking-glasses,  mirrors,  etc. — Faulkner. 

TIN6HAE,  a  town  and  harbour  on  the  south 
side  of  the  island  of  Chusan,  and  fronted  by  many 
islands,  between  which  are  several  channels  lead- 
ing to  it.  Tinghae  city  is  one  mile  and  eight 
cables  in  circumference,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall  14}  feet  high  and  13  feet  wide,  surmounted 
by  a  parapet  14^  feet  high.  A  canal  nearly  83  feet 
wide  and  3  feet  deep  almost  encircles  the  city,  and 
enters  it  near  the  south  gate.  Large  quarries  of 
homstone  porphyry  are  found  in  the  N.  W.  extreme 
of  the  island.  Salt,  arrack,  and  mat  manufactures 
occupy  the  peopla 

TINNEVELLY,  chief  town  of  Tinnevelly  dis- 
trict,  Madras,  is  1^  miles  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tambraparni,  lat  8°  43'  47*  N.,  and  long.  77°  43' 
49"  E. ;  the  district  lying  between  lat.  8**  9'  and  9** 
66'  N.,  and  long.  77°  16'  and  78°  27'  E.,  having  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  on  its  eastern  face,  and  a  harbour 
at  Tuticorin.  This  district  formed  part  of  the 
ancient  Pandiyan  empire.  It  was  ceded  to  the 
British  in  1801.  It  has  twenty-six  polygar  estates 
paying  tribute  to  the  British.  Romish  Chris- 
tian missions  have  been  here  since  the  17th 
century.  The  two  chief  towns  are  Palamcotta 
and  'Tuticorin,  the  last  famed  for  its  pearl 
fishery.  The  Protestant  missionaries  who  nave 
laboured  in  Tinnevelly^have  been  Pohle,  Schwartz, 
Eohlhoff,  Hough,  Khenius,  and  Caldwell.  The 
southern  coasts  have  many  salt  marshes, 
which  were  increased  at  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century  by  inundations.  There  are  several 
streams,  the  largest  being  the  Tambraparni.  The 
district  produces  cotton  and  rice.  The  general 
appearance  of  the  district  is  that  of  an  extensive 
plain  with  small  hills  interspersed.  The  Anangol 
pass  leads  to  Travancore.  Between  Tinnevelly 
and  Travancore  is  a  chain  of  fortifications  or  lines 
which  were  considered  very  formidable  at  the 
close  of  the  18th  century. 

Agricultural  castes  (Vellalars,  Vanniars,  Shan- 
ars)  amount  to  62  per  cent. ^  Pariahs,  104  per 
cent.  Paravars  are  all  Catholics.  The  Shanars 
cultivate  the  palmyra  palm,  and  make  jagari 
from  its  sap.  They  claim  to  be  the  origmal 
proprietors.  Christian  missions  have  been  suc- 
cessful among  them.  Devil-worship  is  common 
in  the  district,  but  especially  among  the  Shanara. 
Some  Brahmans  have  even  taken  up  the  local 
devil-worship.  At  Srivaikuntham  is  a  mercantile 
subdivision  of  the  Vellalar  caste,  the  Nat'ha  Kottai 
Vellalars  (Fort  Vellalars),  who  live  in  a  mud  fort, 
out  of  which  their  women  are  not  allowed  to  go. 
The  three  most  celebrated  Hindu  shrines  are  at 
Tiruchendur  on  the  sea-coast,  at  Papanasam  on 
the  Tambraparni,  and  at  Euttalam  (Courtallum)  on 
its  tributary  the  Chittur.  At  both  the  two  latter 
places  there  are  beautiful  waterfalls  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills.  Euttalam  is  also  known  as  Ten  Easi,  id 
the  Southern  Benares.    The  scenery  is  very  lovely. 
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Mr.  James  FergUBSon  (Hist,  of  Indian  Archit. 
p.  866)  cites  the  great  Siva  temple  as  giving  a 
good  general  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  large 
Dravi(&an  temples.  It  is  a  double  temple.  The 
whole  enclosure  measures  508  by  756  feet.  Like 
some  other  large  temples,  it  contidns  a  thousand- 
pillared  portico.  The  Muhamraadana  are  de- 
scended from  the  ancient  Arab  traders  and  their 
converts.  They  are  found  along  the  whole  coast 
of  the  Tamil  country,  and  are  called  by  the  British 
Labbai ;  they  call  themselves  Sonagar  or  Yonagar. 

Out  of  the  total  of  5176  square  miles,  1112  are 
uncultivable.  The  palmyra  palm  flourishes  in  the 
almost  rainless  tracts  of  red  sandy  soil  to  the 
south.  Pearl  fishery  here  is  very  ancient  It  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (a.d.  130),  by  Muhammad- 
bin-Mansur  in  the  12th,  and  by  Marco  Polo  in 
the  13th  century.  The  Venetian  traveller  Csesar 
Frederic  (1563-81)  describes  the  fishery  in  a 
way  which  applies  to  the  present  day.  The  colour 
of  the  pearls  of  the  Gulf  of  Manaar  is  not  good. 
The  British  first  entered  on  the  pearl  fishery  in 
1796,  since  which  time  a  total  sum  of  nearly 
£120,000  has  been  realized,  at  a  cost  of  not  more 
tlian  £600  a  year. 

Between  1830  and  1861  there  were  no  fisheries, 
as  the  beds  seemed  exhausted,  ascribed  to  currents 
produced  by  the  deepening  of  the  Pambam  channel. 
In  1861  and  1862  the  fisheries  realized  £37,858. 
Chank-shells  are  found  all  along  the  coast,  and 
from  time  immemorial  have  been  sent  to  Bengal 
and  elsewhere.  Since  1876  the  fishery  has  been 
taken  by  Government  management.  In  1877-78 
the  profit  was  £2290.  The  divers  were  paid  £2 
for  a  thousand  shells,  and  the  price  got  by  Govern- 
ment was  £9, 2s.  for  each  thousand  of  good  shells. 
Throughout  the  district  the  average  rainfall  is 
only  24  '79  inches.  A  fall  of  rain  is  always  expected 
late  in  January,  sufficient  to  raise  the  rivers  and 
replenish  Uie  tanks. 

According  to  Tamil  tradition,  Chera,  Chola,  and 
Pandiya  were  three  royal  brothers,  who  at  first 
lived  and  ruled  in  common  at  Kolkai  on  the 
Tambraparni.  Eventually  a  separation  took  place : 
Pandiya  remained  in  the  soutti ;  Ghera  and  Gbola 
founded  kingdoms  of  their  own  in  the  north  and 
west.  '  The  earliest  Dravidian  civilisation  was 
that  of  the  Tamilar  of  the  Pandiya  kingdom,  and 
the  first  place  where  they  erected  a  city  and  estab- 
lished a  state  was  Kolkai,  on  the  Tambraparni 
river.  The  leader  of  the  first  or  most  influential 
Brahmanical  colony  is  said  to  have  been  Agastya. 
He  is  fabled  to  be  still  alive,  and  to  reside  some- 
where on  the  mountain  called  Agastya  Malai,  from 
which  the  Tambraparni  takes  its  rise  ^  (Caldwell's 
Grammar,  p.  118).  He  is  the  traditional  founder 
of  the  Tamil  language.  The  first  capital  of  the 
Paudiyas  was  Kolkai,  above  named;  the  second 
and  more  celebrated  was  Madura.  Kolkai  is  the 
KoX^o/  ^Moe/oir  of  Ptolemy  (a.d.  130)  and  of  the 
author  of  the  Pt;riplus  (a.d.  80),  both  of  whom 
ppeak  of  it  as  the  headqnarters  of  the  pearl  fishery, 
and  belonging  to  the  Pandiyan  king.  This  place 
is  now  about  three  miles  inland.  —  Pharoah's 
O'azettcer;  Imp,  Gaz,  ix. 

TINNUNCULUS  ALAUDARIUS,  the  Falco 
tinnunculus,  the  kestrel  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  the  great  Asiatic  Archipelago,  is  very 
common  in  India,  sometimes  in  Jai^ge  flocks.  It 
98  the  commonest  bird  of  prey  in  England  and 
Fnuice. 


TINOSPORA  COHDIFOLIA.    3/j>r«. 
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Galancha, .  . 
Gadancha, 
Gulbal,  Gulo, 
Gul-wail,  .  . 
Gurcha,  .  . 
Cita-merdoo, 

The  root  is  covered  with  loose  papery  bark, 
and  its  wood  is  composed  of  distinct  wedgies 
separated  by  depresaed  medullary  rays.  It  con- 
tains much  starch,  and  a  bitter  principle,  is  used 
by  natives  for  colds  and  fever,  in  doses  of  six 
inashas,  in  cold  infusion ;  also  in  leprosy  and  skin 
diseases.  It  is  a  useful  demulcent  tonic,  a  sob- 
stitute  for  calumba  or  cetraria  in  tiie  treatment  of 
dyspepsia,  also  diuretic  and  febrifuge.  Used  in 
intermittent  fevers,  in  which  it  is  said  only  to 
diminish  the  cold  stage ;  also  in  chronic  rheumat- 
ism and  debility  after  fever,  and  as  a  general 
tonic ;  and  is  said  by  some  to  be  as  powerf  ol  a 
febrifuge  as  Peruvian  bark.  The  extract  is  made 
by  boil'mg  the  root  12  hours  in  water,  then  straining 
and  removing  the  woody  fibres,  and  evaporating 
the  liquor  to  dryness.  It  is  said  also  to  be  made 
by  squeezing  out  the  juice  of  the  cut  root,  adding 
water,  allowing  it  to  stand,  and  collecting  and 
drying  the  sediment.  The  substance  is  white, 
very  brittle,  in  irregular  lumps,  and  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  starch,— PoireW  ;  Roxh,;  Wi^t; 
Volgt. 

TIPERAH,  a  corruption  of  Tripura,  on  the 
N.E.  frontier  of  British  India,  is  partly  British 
teixitory,  and  in  part  under  a  native  ruler. 

The  British  province  in  1872  had  a  populaikm 
of  1,522,228  souls.  It  presents  a  continuous 
flat  and  open  surface,  with  the  exception  of  the 
isolated  Lalmar  range.  All  communication  and 
transport  are  effected  by  means  of  boats,  excejit 
during  the  few  months  of  hot  weather,  when 
the  village  footpaths  can  be  made  use  of.  The 
Megoa  flows  along  the  entire  western  boundary 
of  the  district,  and  is  the  only  river  navigable 
throughout  the  year  by  trading  boats  of  four  tons 
burden ;  but  the  Gumti,  Dakatia,  and  Titas  are 
navigable  for  craft  of  that  sixe  for  a  consideraMe 
portion  of  their  course.  The  Muhuri,  Bija^gang, 
and  Borigang  are  all  navigable  by  boats  of  four 
tons  diuing  at  least  six  months  of  the  year. 

The  chief  aboriginal  tribe  of  the  district  is  the 
Tiperahs,  of  whom  there  were  3004.  Among 
semi- Hind uized  aboriginal  tribes  and  Hindu  castes, 
the  most  numerous  are — the  Chandal,  numbering 
81,155;  the  Jugi,  a  caste  of  weavers,  6C,812; 
the  Kayasth  or  writers,  82,804;  and  the  Kai- 
bartta,  the  chief  agricultural  caste  of  the  district, 
53^916.  On  the  aist  January  1860,  the  Kuki  or 
Lushai  suddenly  entered  the  district  at  Chha- 
galnaiya,  burned  and  plundered  15  villages,  mur- 
dered 185  British  subjects,  and  carried  off  about 
100  captives. 

Hill  Tiperah  Native  State  adjoins  British 
Tiperah,  lying  between  lat.  22**  59'  and  24^  ai' 
N.,  and  between  long.  91°  12'  and  92**  24'  E. 
Approxunate  area,  3867  square  miles:  popnlation, 
75,792. 

Tripura  was  dedicated  either  to  Tripnndana, 
the  sun-god,  or  to  TripuresviTuri,  the  mtstrcss  of 
the  three  worlds.  The  worship  of  Siva  was 
here  associated  with  human  sacrifice.  In  no  part 
of  India  were  more  viotims  ctfered  up.    Till  the 
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reign  of  Dharma  Manik  (a.d.  1407-1439),  the 
number  was  1000  a  year ;  but  Dharma  ruled  that 
human  sacrificeB  should  only  be  offered  triennially. 
He  appears  to  hare  been  an  enlightened  prince.  So 
late  as  1852,  some  men  of  the  Tunia  Jum  Mahals 
were  tried  for  murder  by  sacrificing.  This  is  a 
forest  tract  in  the  hills,  and  inhabited  by  the  Mug, 
Chukma,  Reang,  and  Tiperah  races,  and  others, 
all  more  or  less  nomadic.  The  place  of  sacrifice 
was  a  cleared  spot  in  the  jungle,  and  staked  rouud 
with  bamboos  about  six  feet  high.  The  sacrificial 
pole  is  the  Phula  bans  or  bamboo,  scraped  and 
stripped  at  the  edges,  the  hanging  strips  giving  a 
rude  notion  of  ornament.  These  sacrifices  gener- 
ally occurred  once  a  year.  During  its  celebration 
at  Agartolla  a  gun  was  fired  every  evening  at  sun- 
Bet,  when  every  per^n  hurried  to  his  home.  The 
religion  now  prevailing  in  Tiperah  is  a  form  of 
Hindu  idolatry ;  but  it  is  said  that  before  the 
accession  of  Trilochun,  they  worshipped  only 
natural  objects,  trees,  stones,  animals.  A  trace 
of  that  old  faith  is  to  be  found  in  their  present 
practice,  by  the  Tiperah  and  Kachari  people,  and 
Garo,  of  sticking  a  bamboo  in  the  ground  during 
one  of  their  religious  festivals,  and  worshipping 
it,  as  Kols  worship  the  sal  tree.  The  sal  tree  and 
bamboo  had  to  bo  dispossessed  before  the  new 
settlers  could  derive  any  benefit  from  the  soiL 
The  Tiperahs  number  34,727  persons.  They  are 
divided  into  4  classes, — the  pure  Tiperahs,  27,148 
in  number,  the  class  to  which  the  reigning  family 
belongs;  the  Jamaitya,  or  fighting  caste,  of  whom 
tliero  are  3000;  the  Nowattia,  2144;  and  the 
Keang,  2435.  They  are  all  of  the  same  religion,  and 
speak  the  same  language.  Their  divinities  are 
the  gods  of  fire  and  water,  of  the  forest  and  the 
earth ;  and  sacrifices  form  an  important  part  of 
their  religion. 

Tiperahs  eat  flesh  of  every  description  except  _  .    _ 

beef,  but,  after  the  decease  of  a  relation,  abstain  ;  }J22*  kS^S*^*^^^^^*^  '^i^S' 


the  Nizam,  and  the  Peshwa  united  against  him. 
He  was  defeated  by  General  Harris  on  the  27th 
March  1799,  and  was  found  amongst  the  slain 
in  the  storming  of  Seringapatam  on  the  4th  May 
1799.  It  is  reported  that  when  he  heard  that 
Syud  Ghaffur,  his  bravest  commander,  was  killed 
by  a  cannon  shot,  he  went  to  the  post  of  danger, 
and  afterwards  fought  like  a  man  who  was  re- 
solved to  live  or  die  a  king.  He  was  buried  at 
Seringapatam,  and  after  his  death  his  children 
and  other  relatives  were  removed  to  Vellore, 
where  a  mutiny  broke  out  in  their  favour,  and 
then  the  sons  were  taken  to  Calcutta.  The  last 
of  his  sons.  Prince  Gholam  Muhammad,  died 
there  on  the  11th  August  1872.  The  inscription 
engraved  on  the  tomb  of  Tipu  is, — 

*Tipu  SuUftn  cho  kartl  ftzm-i-jfthftd 
Haq  ba  u  mansab-i-Bhab&dat  dad. 
Sal-i-t&rikh-i-u  Shahir  bagaft ; 
Haini-i-din  sb&h-i-zaniau  baraft.' 

*  When  Tipu  Sultan  resolved  on  a  rcligioiui  war, 
The  All-True  gave  him  the  dignity  of  u  martyr ; 
Shablr  gave  the  year  of  its  occurrence— 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  King  of  the  Age  lias  loft.' 

The   principal    events  of  his  reign  were    as 
under — 

1783,  2d  January.    Began  to  reign. 

1784,  nth  March.    Peace  witb  Tipu. 

1788,  8th  May.    He  invaded  the  low  oountiy,  and  war 
declared. 

1789,  29th  December.     He  was  defeated  at  Travancore. 

1790.  First  campaign  under  General  Abercrombie. 

1791.  Second  campaign  under  Lord  ComwalUa. 
1791,  7th  March.    Pettah  of  Bangalore  aasaulted* 

1791,  2l8t  March.    Bangalore  taken. 

1792.  Third  campaign. 
1792,    6th    February.    Seringapatam    fortified    camp 

stormed  by  Lord  ComwaUis*  army,  and  taken. 
1792,  29th  February.     Surrendered  two  sons  as  hostages 
(restored  1794),  Tipu  ceding  half  his  territoriw, 
paying  three  kror  and  thirty  lakhs. 


from  flesh  for  a  week.  Both  men  and  women  are 
▼ery  fond  of  dancing.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  truth- 
ful and  simple-minded.  No  man  is  looked  on  as 
a  person  of  any  importance  till  he  is  married. 
The  Kuki  and  all  the  hill  tribes  worship  local 
deities,  said  to  be  fourteen  in  number.  The 
Tiperah  raja,  in  addition  to  the  hill  territory 
known  as  Independent  Tiperah,  is  the  holder  of 
a  very  considerable  zamindari  in  the  district  of 
Tiperah  in  the  plains.  He  receives  his  investiture 
from  the  British  Government,  and  is  required  to 
pay  the  usual  nazzerrana. — Dalton's  Eihn,  of 
Jiengal,  pp.  110,  111 ;  Records  of  Sudder  Nizam  at 
A  data t  of  Chittagong  for  1852. 

TIPU,  son  of  Hyder  Ali,  commonly  known  as 
Tipn  Sultan,  also  Tipu  Sahib,  soverdgn  of  Mysore, 
whose  capital  was  Seringapatam.  In  the  year 
1783,  the  British  and  the  Peshwa  of  the  Mah- 
rattas  combined  to  attack  Tipu,  and  on  the  11th 
March  1784  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded. 
Bat  in  1789  Tipu  attacked  the  raia  of  Travancore, 
whom  the  British  supported,  deteatlDg  Tipu.  In 
1790  the  British  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the 
imjas  of  Calastri,  Cartinaad,  and  Kotiote,  also 
with  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  the  Peshwa,  and 
the  raia  of  Coorg,  to  make  war  against  Tipu,  who 
was  aeleated  by  Lord  Gomwallis  on  the  5th 
Febmarr  1792,  and  peace  was  declared  on  the 
2id  oi  that  month  and  18th  March.  In  1799,  in 
conaeqaence  of  Tipu's  efforts  to  combine  with 
foreign  powers,  war  again  l»roke  out,  andthe  British, 
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1799,  5th  March.     General  Harris  entered  Mysore. 

1799,  4th  May.  Seringapatam  stormed,  Tipu  fell. 
Ueut.  Lawrence  led  the  forlorn  hope  of  left 
oolamn  of  H.M.  74th.  He  was  father  of  Sir 
Hennr,  of  John  Lord  Lawrence,  and  of  Generals 
A.  W.  and  G.  St.  P.  Lawrence. 

1799,  5th  May.    Sons  surrendered  as  hostages. 

TIRAH  and  Chura  are  fertile  and  well-peopled 
valleys,  enjoying  a  cool  climate ;  and  it  was  not 
unusual  for  the  Peshawur  sirdars  and  others,  who 
had  an  understanding  with  the  inhabitants,  to  pass 
the  warm  weather  in  Chura.  At  Gbura  resided 
Khan  Bahadur  Khan,  Afridi,  who  attained  im- 
mense influence  amongst  his  tribe  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  attendance  at  court  during  the 
sway  of  the  Saddozai.  Shah  Shuja  married  one 
of  bis  daughters  to,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
found  an  asylum  with  him.  The  Afridi  occupy 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  hiUs  nearest  Peshawar, 
and  the  Shinwari  the  western  parts  looking  upon 
the  valley  of  Jalalabad.  The  Orakzai  reside  in 
Tirah,  intermingled  with  the  Afridi,  and  some  of 
them  are  found  in  the  hills  sou^  of  Peshawur. 
It  was  a  malik  or  chief  of  this  tribe  who  conducted 
Nadir  Shah  and  a  force  of  cavalry  by  the  route  of 
Chura  and  Tirah  to  Peshawur,  when  the  principal 
road  through  the  hills  was  d^ended  agamst  him. 
The  Shinwari,  besides  their  portion  of  the  biUs, 
have  the  lands  immediately  west  of  them,  and 
some  of  the  valleys  of  the  Safed  Koh 'range.  More 
westerly  still,  under  the  same  hill  range,  they  are 
found  south  of  Jalalabad,  and  are  the  neighbours 


TIRE. 

of  the  Khogani.  There  are  also  some  of  them  in 
Ghorbund,  and  they  dwell  in  great  nmnbera 
bordering  on  Bajor  to  the  north-west,  where  they 
are  independent,  and  engaged  in  constant  hostil- 
ities with  the  tribes  of  Bajor  and  of  Kafinstan. 
See  Khyber. 

TIRE  or  Tyr.    TAir.     Sour  curdled  milk. 

TIREH,  amongst  the  Afghans,  the  branch  of  a 

tribe  or  firqah.  ,    .    a-  j    r 

TIRHO.  SiND.  A  rude  boat  made  m  bina  ot 
the  leaves  and  stems  of  Typha  elephantina,  for 
crossing  the  Indus  during  its  inundations. 

TIRHUT  (Tirhoot),  formerly  a  district  of  Ben- 
gal, now  divided  into  two  districts  of  Darbhangali 
and  MuzafFarpur,  a  tract  of  country  between  lat.  25° 
28'  and  26°  52'  N.,  and  between  long.  84°  56'  and 
86°  46'  E.  Area,  6343  sq.  miles.  Muhammadans, 
528,605 ;  Hindus,  8,854,991 ;  Rajputs,  226,419. 
Babhans  (318,577)  are  the  most  numerous. 
Although  lower  than  Brahmans  or  Rajputs,  they 
nevertheless  enjoy  a  higher  rank  than  the  Sudra 
castes.  Kayasth  caste  (70,992)  comes  next;  Goala, 
526,683.  Koeri  (227,046),  the  best  spade- 
husbandmen  in  the  country ;  they  are  identical 
with  the  Kachi  of  the  North- Western  Provinces, 
and  are  the  chief  cultivators  of  the  poppy.  Kurmi 
(142,308),  though  generally  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture, make  good  soldiers.  Chamar,  171,793.  The 
principal  manufactures  of  Tirhut  are  indigo,  salt- 
petre, coarse  cloth,  pottery,  and  mats. — Imp.  Gaz, 

TIRKHAN,  a  carpenter  race  in  the  Panjab. 
The  Kaminan,  the  Tirkhan,  Lobar,  and  Chamar, 
etc.,  are  agricultural  labourers,  who  receive  cer- 
tain dues  for  their  work. — Powell 

TIRNI.  Hind.  A  grazing  tax.  There  are 
t'hul  tracts  of  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  various 
districts  of  the  Panjab,  and  some  of  them  chiefly 
valuable  for  the  grazing  they  yield  to  large  herds  of 
cattle,  who  pay  *  timi  *  orgrazingtax  to  Government. 

TIRSING  and  Khanda,  double-edge  swords  of 

the  Rajputs. 

TIRrH  or  Tirt'ha.  Sansk.  Any  Hindu  shrine  or 
holyplace  to  which  Hindus  make  pilgrimages.  In 
the  Padma  Piirana,  a  guru,  a  father,  a  wife,  a  son, 
are  considered  tirt'has.  Tirthan  or  Tirthan-kara, 
Tam.,  is  a  temple  priest,  a  worshipping  priest. 
Amongst  the  Jaina  sect,  a  deified  mortal  who  has 
passed  out  of  the  circle  of  transmigrations ;  he  is 
worshipped.  ,Tirt'ha  or  Indra,  a  branch  of  the 
Dandi  sect.  Tirtbahalli,  a  municipal  village  in 
Shimoga  district,  Mysore,  in  lat.  13°  41'  N.,  and 
long.  75°  17'  E.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tunga 
river,  30  miles  south-west  of  Shimoga  town.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  number  of  tirt'has  or 
sacred  bathing-places  in  the  Tunga.  One  of  the 
hollows  scooped  out  by  the  rushing  water  is 
ascribed  to  the  axe  of  Parasu  Rama,  and  at  the 
Rameswara  festival,  held  for  three  days  in  the 
month  Margashira,  thousands  of  persons  bathe  in 
this  hollow. 

Tirthankara  is  the  generic  title  of  the  24  deceased 
saints,  persons  held  sacred  by  the  Jains,  deified 
mortals,  viz. — 


Bishaba. 

Ajita. 

Sambhava. 

Abhivandana. 

Bomati. 

Padmaprabhu. 

Suptirsya. 

Ohandraprabhti. 

PoBhpadiiaiita. 


Sitala. 

Sreyansa. 

VnauPujara. 

Vimala. 

Ananta. 

Dharma. 

Tanti. 

Knntn. 

Ara. 


Main. 

Manisavrata. 
Nami« 
Neml, 
Panva. 

Mahavira   Swami 
or  Vardhamani. 


TIRUVALLAVAR. 

TIRU,  an  adjective  signifying  venerable,  divine, 
or  sacred,  prefixed  to  many  names.  In  the  aouth 
of  India  it  is  a  prefix  to  holy  places,  as  Tripatnr, 
Triputty ;  also  to  many  religious  books  and  writers 
on  religion  as  an  attribute.  It  is  ihe  Dravidian 
dialectal  change  from  Sri.  Tirunama,  the  holy 
name.  Tiruniru,  the  holy  ashes.  Tirunor  nndai, 
Tam.,  also  Tirunat  undi,  Tel.,  balls  of  cow-dung 
ashes.  Tirupad,  a  titular  appellation  of  the  native 
princes  of  Malabar,  as  the  Tirupad  of  Nelambur. 
Tirupati  or  Tripati,  in  lat.  13°  27'  N.,  long.  79'^ 
26'  E.,  in  the  Gamatic,  4  miles  N.  of  the  Suina- 
mukL  Level  of  the  plain  is  507  feet.  Tiru  vachaka, 
a  famous  Saiva  work. — Ad,  SchL;  WiU,  See 
Nama;  Tripati;  VibhutL 

TIRUGHARNAM.  Tam.  Gurcuma  longa,  also 
a  yellow  paste  of  turmeric  with  which  the  fore- 
head is  marked  with  the  Hindn  sign  of  their  sect. 
TIRUKALYANA.  Tam.  Lit  the  sacred  or 
divine  wedding,  the  name  of  a  festival  celebrated 
in  honour  of  Iswara  and  Parvati,  also  of  a  fefltival 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Vishnu  and  LakshmL 

TIRUKKAZ  HUKKUNRAM,  a  temple  36 
miles  S.  of  Madras,  well  known  to  Europeana  who 
visit  it  to  see  the  kites  fed  at  noon.  The  temple 
is  now  devoted  to  the  worship  of  Siva,  but  an 
inspection  of  the  inscriptions  shows  that  it  was 
once  a  Jain  edifice,  and  Tanmafcha,  in  hia  history, 
in  Tibetan,  of  Indian  Buddhism,  mentions  tins 
temple  under  the  name  of  Paxitirtha,  or,  in  the 
Tibetan  corresponding  name,  Bird  convent. — Mr. 
Burnell  on  Inscriptions^  1870,  p.  6. 

TIRUMALISAI  ALVAR,  one  of  the  12  Vaish- 
nava  Alvars.  He  is  siud  to  have  written  2iHj 
stanzas,  included  in  the  Nalayira  Pir^antam. 

TIRUMAN.  Tam.  White  clay  with  which  the 
Vaishnava  religionists  make  sectarian  marka  on 
their  foreheads. 

TIRU-MUKHU-STBLANAM,  a  ceremonial  by 
which  the  rulers  of  Travancore  honour  their 
subjects. 

TIRUMULAR,  a  contemporary  of  Agastiya. 
Legends  connected  with  him  are  given  in  the 
Tirutonder  Puranam.  A  treatise  on  medicine  is 
attributed  to  him,  Tirumular  Yaittiya  Vakadam, 
and  a  theological  work,  Tirumulamantiiam,  but 
both  are  spurious. 

TIRUMURTI-KOVIL,  a  village  in  Goimbatofe 
district,  Madras,  situated  in  lat  10°  27'  N.,  and 
long.  77^  12'  E.,  containing  a  venerated  ahrine  of 
the  Hindu  triad,  with  interesting  rock  acidptiirBa 
Pilgrims  visit  the  shrine  on  Sundaya  all  the  year 
round.  There  is  one  large  annual  f  estivaL  The 
temple  is  built  exactly  on  the  watershed;  that 
part  of  the  stream  on  which  it  is  sitoated  flows 
into  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  the  other  part,  T 
by  a  dam,  flows  into  a  feeder  at  the 
(Gauvery),  and  thence  into  the  Bay  of 
Imp,  Gaz. 

TIRUVALLAVAR,  the  literair  name  of  the 
author  of  the  Rural,  a  book  of  Bnddhlstioa,  in  the 
Tamil  language,  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
unequalled  in  any  of  the  languages  of  India,  aad 
amongst  the  Tamils  Tiruvallavar  oocnpies  the  first 
place  as  a  moralist.  He  la  said  to  have  been 
the  son  of  a  Pariah  woman  by  a  Brahman  father, 
and  to  have  been  brought  up  by  a  ValfanvB,  a 

Srieat  of  the  Pariah  caste,  at  Mailapor,  a  saboih  ctf 
[adras.  His  real  name  is  not  known,  but  he  i& 
generally  supposed  to  have  lived  about  the  9th 
century.    I/uxing  the  reign  of  Vi 
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TIRUVASAKAM. 


TITLES. 


Pandiya  ruler,  a  college  had  been  established  at 
Madura,  with  a  council  or  sangattar  of  48  pro- 
fessors, whose  saccesBors  seem  to  have  abandoned 
the  teaching  of  Tamil,  and  devoted  their  attention 
to  the  cultivation  of  Sanskrit  literature.  The 
influence  of  Tiruvallavar,  however,  induced  the 
Pandiya  ruler  to  reintroduce  the  Tamil,  on  which 
the  professors  are  said  to  have  drowned  them- 
selves ;  but  the  Tamil  progressed,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  9th  century  tliere  appeared  a  number  of  the 
most  classical  Tamil  writers,  amongst  whom  were 
the  poetess  Avayar,  and  the  poet  Kamben,  the 
translator  of  the  Ramayanum.  The  Kural  advo- 
cates moral  duties  and  practical  virtues  above 
ceremonial  observances  and  speculative  devotion ; 
but  it  inculcates  respect  to  Brahmans  and  ascetics, 
and  alludes  to  Indra  and  to  various  parts  of 
the  Hindu  pantheon.  It  is  a  didactic  poem, 
with  maxims  on  the  moral  aims  of  man,  full  of 
tender  and  true  ideas,  but  adheriug  to  the  view 
of  transmigration  of  souls,  from  which  release  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  Buddhistic  method.  His 
principal  work  is  the  Kural  of  short  lines  with 
lour  and  three  footed  strophes,  with  initial  rhymes 
and  alliterations  in  the  middle.  It  is  a  tradition 
that  he  was  brother  of  Auveyai  or  Avayar.  He 
lived  at  St.  Thom^,  and  appears  to  have  had  an 
intimate  friend  called  Elela  Singan. 

TIRUVASAKAM,  a  Tamil  book  by  Manikka- 
vasakar  of  the  8th  century,  held  in  high  esteem 
by  the  Saiva  sect.  They  say  that  persons  who 
will  not  be  moved  by  it,  nothing  will  move. 

TIRYAQ  FAROOQ.  Abab.  This  is  the  cele- 
brated Theriaca  Andromachi,  of  which  the  Ten- 
crium  chamsedrys,  the  common  germander,  forms 
an  ingredient  The  words,  however,  are  merely 
the  Greek  and  Arabic  for  the  best  sorts  of  treacle, 
and  this  substance  being  esteemed  in  Baghdad  as 
an  antidote  for  snake-bites,  Tiryaq  has  come  to 
be  applied  as  a  general  term  for  antidote.  The 
substance  is  in  much  request  in  Beri-beri.  This 
is  a  black  extract,  imported,  carefully  packed  in  a 
small  tin  box ;  a  powerful  stimulant.  It  is  given 
in  a  sort  of  convulsive  disorder  called  *8eet,' 
catalepsy  ;  one  tola  costs  six  or  eight  rupees. — 
Genl  Med.  Top.  p.  1 52. 

TISTA  (Teesta,  Trisrota),  a  large  river  of 
Northern  Bengal  It  rises  in  the  Ghatamu  Lake, 
Tibet,  but  is  said  to  have  another  source  below 
Kanchinjinga  in  Independent  Sikkim.  After 
passing  through  Sikkim,  the  Tista  is  the  boundary 
between  Darjeeling  and  Sikkim  for  some  distance, 
till  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Qreat  Ranjit,  in 
lat.  27""  6'  N.,  and  long.  88°  29'  £.,  when  it  turns 
to  the  south,  and,  after  flowing  through  the  hill 
portion  of  Darjeeling  district,  passes  through 
Jalpaiguri  and  Rangpur,  and  Anally  falls  into 
the  Brahmaputra  below  Bagwa  in  the  district  of 
Rajngpor.  The  Tista  debouches  on  the  plains 
through  a  gorge  known  as  the  Sivak  Gola  pass. 
It  has  many  old  channels. 

TITHE,  the  younger  daughter  of  Kasyapa,  the 
mother  of  the  giants,  the  ^tans  or  Daitya.  See 
Genesis  vL  4. 

TITHI,  a  lunar  day,  and  also  the  anniversary  of 
the  decease  of  a  parent,  elder  brother,  eta  In 
Hindu  reckoning  of  time,  those  lunar  days  on 
which  the  sun  does  not  rise  (Suryo-du-ya  nahin) 
are  struck  out ;  those  in  which  it  rises  twice  are 
Virdh,  or  additionil ;  and  ainoe,  aocoxdi2ig  to  the 
Hinduf ,  the  Tithi  is  22  min.  Bl*9  see.  less  &an  the 


mean  solar  day,  it  is  obvious  such  circumstances 
will  occur  about  once  in  64  days,  or  six  times  in 
the  course  of  the  lunar  year.  The  Tithl  of  eadi 
half  month  are  named  after  the  moon's  age,  as 
follows : — 


1  Frathami  or 

Fratapada. 

2  Dwitya. 

3  Tritiya. 

4  Chaturthi. 


5  Panchami. 

6  Shaathi. 

7  Saptami. 

8  ABiitaml. 
0  Navami. 


10  Dasami. 

11  Ekadasi. 

12  Duadasi. 

13  Triadasi. 

14  Chaturdasi. 


The  15th  from  Shukla  Pratapada  is  Purnima 
or  full  moon ;  and  the  15th  from  Krishna  Prata- 
pada is  Amavasya  or  new  moon.  The  Hindu 
zodiac  is  divided  into  twenty-seven  lunar  man- 
sions or  Nakshatra  of  13°  20'  each,  probably 
originating  in  the  revolution  of  the  moon  being 
performed  in  little  more  than  27  days. 

TITLES,  badges,  and  flags  have  been  in  use 
amongst  all  nations,  through  all  ages.  Rulers 
adopt  them  in  order  to  assert  for  themselves 
their  own  chiefship,  and  they  have  conceded  them 
as  distinguishing  designations  to  the  eminent  of 
their  subjects.  Even  Mahomed  carried  the  black 
flag  of  his  tribe,  although  he  in  every  manner 
opposed  all  attempts  at  music,  poetry,  and 
painting,  and  prohibited  all  representations  of 
living  things.  Angels,  he  said,  enter  not  into  a 
house  where  is  a  dog  or  a  picture ;  but  the  khalif 
vicegerents  who  succeeded  him  were  less  strict, 
and  Abdul  Malik  is  said  even  to  have  decorated 
the  doors  of  a  mosque  at  Jerusalem  with  portraits 
of  their  great  apostles.  At  the  battle  of  Bedr 
in  the  2d  year  of  the  Hijira,  the  white  flag  of 
the  Beni-Aus  was  unfurled.  A  little  later 
Mahomed's  own  black  standard  led  the  Muslims 
to  the  sack  of  Khaibar,  and  the  Abbassi  khalifs 
continued  the  use  of  the  black  flag  throughout 
their  rule. 

Ancient  Egypt  had  a  system  of  heraldry.  In 
the  14th  and  15th  centuries  a.d.  the  Muham- 
madans  of  Egypt  had  a  system  of  heraldry,  but 
it  was  not  hereditary,  and  died  out.  But  the 
Crusaders  adopted  the  use  of  armorial  bearings 
from  the  Saracens,  and  the  Turk,  Mongol,  and 
Manchu  distinguish  their  tribes  and  clans  by 
banners  of  different  colours. 

In  Europe,  where, — whether  it  be  by  a  crown  or 
a  collar ;  a  star,  a  cross,  or  a  chain ;  a  medal,  a 
device,  or  a  seal ;  a  spur  of  honour  or  a  sword  of 
honour;  a  mantle,  a  ribbon  or  scarf,  or  any  of 
the  standards  designative  of  military  or  naval 
rank,— -sovereigns  recompense  merit  of  every 
denomination  without  making  the  gifts  burden- 
some to  their  subjects,  neither  the  treasure  of 
the  State  nor  the  Civil  Pension  List  being  in  any 
war  affected  by  such  royal  benefactions. 

In  Great  Britain  there  are  seen  fifty-three  titular 
insignia,  besides  nine  or  ten  recognised  Orders 
granted  by  allies,  and  the  badges  of  the  Orders  of 
the  Garter,  the  Bath,  the  Thistle,  and  St.  Patrick 
are  to  be  seen  suspended  by  blue,  green,  red,  and 
pale-blue  ribbons.  Duriog  the  latter  half  of  the 
18th  century,  the  fortunes  of  the  Rntish  in  India 
were  much  bound  up  with  those  of  the  Walajah 
family,  nawabs  of  Arcot.  Their  chiefship  may 
be  regarded  as  a  i^pQ  of  the  short-lived  monarchies 
of  India;  and  Surgeon-Major  Balfour  in  1858 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Government  that 
from  1801  the  Walajah '  princes  had  bestowed 
890  titles  on  704  persons,  and  had  given  also  a 
great  number  of  badges. 
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The  titles  which  the  Walajahi  family  had  granted  ,  for  India,  then  Sir  Charles  Wood,  and  Bmce  tbfi 


for  Muhammadans  were  nawab,  jah,  umra,  mulk, 
dowlah,  jung,  bahadur,  khan;  and  for  Hindus, 
maharaja,  raja,  raia-raiau,  rae-raian,  bahadur, 
and  wunt;  and  the  insignia  bestowed  com- 


rae 


prised  the  palki  and  nalki  palanquins,  the  chour 
whisk  of  feathers ;  the  chatri  and  affcab  giri,  sun- 
shade and  umbrellas;  malbus-i-khas  or  royal 
robes,  with  the  ali-band  or  full-dress  belt ;  the 
overcoat  or  nim-astin,  the  khilat  or  robe  of  honour. 


there  have  been  instituted  the  Order  of  the 
Indian  Empire  of  one  grade ;  that  of  the  Star  of 
India  (1861  and  1866)  of  three  grades ;  and  in 
1878  the  Imperial  Order  of  the  Orown  of  Indi« 
for  ladies.  These  Orders  may  perhaps  be  still 
further  extended  in  order  to  meet  the  longiogi 
and  wishes  of  the  native  communities. 

The  Queen-Empress  of  India  rules  over  subject? 
from  all  the  races  of  Asia,  Aryan  and  iion-Ar>^n. 


with  shawls   and    shawl-dresses,   the  do-shala,  <  Semite  and  Turk,  Mongol  and  Mancha,  -whnx 
rumal-shal,  shal-jama,  and  the  jania-i-durdaman  '  rulers  have  handed  down  many  regal  and  trihil 


or  brocaded  dress;  and  separate  jewels  were 
bestowed,  or  a  complete  set,  the  juabar  sir-a-pa. 
To  these  had  been  added  ensigns  of  royalty,  stan- 
dards, flags,  and  colours  and  equipage,  with  the 
siphar,  shamsbir,  and  pesh  kabz,  shield,  scimitar, 
and  dagger ;  the  alam,  the  naobitiand  naqara  were 
the  standard,  the  royal  and  martial  drum,  with  the 
canopy,  gong,  and  throne,  shamiana,  gharial,  and 


epithets  which  the  people  prize.  And  Asiatic 
titles  are  not  single  designations  to  mark  a  nnk 
or  grade,  such  as  duke,  marquis,  and  c«r],  but 
honorific  epithets,  appellations  of  dignity,  dis- 
tinction and  pre-eminence  of  civil  and  military 
bearing.  The  E.  I.  Company's  Governor-General 
and  the  Government  of  India  were  early  aware 
of  and  adopted  these  forms,  but  only  for  them- 


musnud,  and  the  fel-ba-saz-i-tilai-wa-jarib,  the  ,  selves.  The  seal  of  Warren  Hastings,  the  tirst 
elephant  with  cold  trappings  and  measuring  rod.  '  Governor-General,  was  very  simple,  describes  him 
The  highest  of  all  the  insignia  was  the  mahi-    aa — *  The  pillar  of  the  State,  the  support  in  war, 

maratib,  or  fish  banner;  but  the  titular  military    *'--'^—  "— ^^ —  ^»--  -> — ^-^ ^  -«  -»- — =— — 

commandants  were  munsubdars  of  1000  to  5200, 
and  in  the  civil  executive  were  granted  the  ink- 
stand complete,  the  Kalm-dan-ba-laoazama. 

The  British  in  India  were  slow  to  assume  the 
regal  prerogative  of  coining  money  in  their  own 


name,  and  the  equally  sovereign  duty  of  honouring 
their  Indian  subjects  with  titular  dignities.  UntO 
1835,  the  East  India  Company,  although  they  were 
virtually  independent  rulers,  continued  to  coin  their 
gold  and  silver  moneys  in  the  name  of  Shah  Alam, 
the  titular  emperor  of  India,  and  only  in  that  year 
did  the  rupee  Dear  the  effigies  of  King  William  iv. 
Two  years  later,  in  1837,  the  Order  of  British 
India  of  two  classes,  and  the  Order  of  Merit  of 
three  classes,  were  established  to  reward  the  sepoy 
soldiery  for  services  in  the  field.  But  in  the 
years  1855-56,  the  deaths  of  the  Bhonsla  rajas 
of  Nagpur  and  Tanjore,  and  of  the  nawab  of  Uie 
Camatic,  closed  the  line  of  three  native  dynasties, 
and  Surgeon-Major  Balfour,  while  settling  the 
affairs  of  the  last-named  prince,  suggested  to  the 
Government  to  assume  the  royal  duties  of  be- 
stowing on  the  people  appellations  of  dignity. 
There  were  in  his  cffice  seven  ex-servants  of 
the  deceased  nawab,  holders  of  titles,  viz.  Raja 
Girdhari  Lai,  Kriatwant  Bahadur ;  Raja  Eshwara 
Das,  Dyawunt  Bahadur;  Raja  Hulas  Rae,  Dya 
Bahadur ;  Raja  Tej  Bhan  Bahadur ;  Rae  Ruttan 
Cbund;  Rae  Futteh  Chund ;  Terazish  Khan 
Bahadur. 

The  necessity  for  a  change  in  the  old  policy  was 
great  The  East  India  Company,  whether  as  mer- 
chants or  rulers,  had  paid  their  servants  liberaUy, 
but  their  rewards  were  restricted  to  this  pecuniary 
form,  and  since  their  sway  eeaaed,  other  views 
have  been  acted  on.  Queen  Victoria,  on  the  1st 
November  1858,  assumed  from  the  E.  I.  Company 
the  rule  of  India,  and  subsequently,  28th  Apnl 
1876,  and  at  Dehli  on  the  Ist  January  1877,  was 
proclaimed  Empress  of  India;  the  royal  stvle 
and  titles  of  the  Queen-Empress  being  Jnam 
Imperatrix,  Victoria,  by  the  grace  of  God  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Defender  of  the  Faith. 

The  Governor-General  of  India,  Lord  Canning, 
on  the  24th  December  1859,  forwarded  Saiseon- 
Major  Balfour's  letter  to  H.M.  Secretary  of  State 


Mister  Hastins,  the  devoted  servant  of  the  victor- 
ious king  Shah  Alam.* 

A  successor  designated  himself  on  his  seal — 
^  Cream  of  the  princes,  high  in  dignity,  privy 
councillor  of  the  illustrious  throne  of  £ngiand, 
Lord  Momington,  Governor-General  of  the  king- 
doms under  the  dominion  of  the  English  Com- 
pany in  the  region  of  India,  the  devoted  servant  of 
the  victorious  emperor  Shah  Alam,  1212.* 

A  little  later,  a  successor  of  Marquess  Wellesley 
was  styled — ^  The  cream  of  the  princes,  mighty  in 
dignity,  high  in  honour,  exalted  in  position,  the 
noble  of  nobles.  Sir  Geoige  Hilaro  Barlow, 
Baronet,  Bahadur,  Governor-General  of  the  coun- 
tries under  the  dominion  of  the  English  Oompaoy 
connected  with  the  country  of  India,  devoted 
servant  of  the  victorious  emperor  Shah  Alam, 
Bahadur,  1805,  year  1220  Hijira.' 

Later  on,  the  seal  of  the  Supreme  Government  of 
India  rau — *  mdoccxxxi.,  Seal  of  ih»  Government 
of  power  and  for  the  control  and  arrangement  of 
the  affairs  of  the  country  and  islands  of  India,  the 
high  English  Government,  supreme  in  aathority, 
1831.* 

Governor-General  I^rd  Auckland's  seal  con- 
tains the  words — *  Zabdat-i-nao-mao,  azim-us> 
shan,  mushir-i-khas-i-Hnzur  faiz  mamor  badshah 
kaiwan-i-barga-i-Inglistan,  asbraf-ol-umra.  Lord 
George,  Earl  of  Auckland,  Govemor-GenenJ, 
Bahadur,  nazim  -  i  -  azam-i-mumalik-i-mahmsa-i- 
sarkar-i-Company  Angriz  Bahadur  matalaqa-i* 
kashwar-i-Hind :  san  Isawi  1840.'  Which  may 
be  rendered—'  Cream  of  the  people,  of  ezalt«d 
dignity,  member  of  the  Privy  Coundl  of  His 
illustrious  Majesty  the  bountifol  king  of  England, 
the  noble  of  nobles,  Lord  George,  &ii  of  Auck- 
land, the  valorous,  Governor-General,  the  chief 
administrator  of  the  countries  under  the  rule  of 
the  brave  English  Company,  in  the  year  of  Jesus 
1840.'    The  rersian  is  the  language  used. 

The  British,  while  establishing  the  five  Orders 
enumerated  above,  have  not,  as  yet,  imitated 
the  native  princes  in  the  grant  of  insignia. 
The  Ain-i-Akbari  of  Akbar's  time  names  as  regal 
insignia  the  aorang  or  throne,  chatttf  ornmbrella ; 
the  sayaban  or  sun-shade,  and  the  kankahah  or 
golden  Stan,  the  alam  or  standard,  the  daltar- 
toaq,  and  taman  touq  or  collanu    lliree  drums, 
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viz.  the  kowrekh  or  dimamah,  the  naqafti,  and 
dhol ;  with  trampet,  tIz.  the  korna  of  metal,  the 
sama,  the  nafir,  the  angy  and  sank'h  or  chank. 

In  Alamgir's  reign  no  one  could  of  his  own 
accord  aBsome  a  chair,  a  palanquin,  or  an  umbrella. 
A  ^rant  from  the  king  was  required  to  use  them, 
and  every  one  was  punished  who  adopted  them  with- 
out authority.  That  emperer  was  styled  Muham- 
mad Mohi-ud-Din  Abu-uz-Zafr,  Alamgir  Bad- 
shah  Ghaxi,  year  12,  year  1080;  which  may  be 
rendered,  Muhammad  Mohi-ud-Din,  father  of  vic- 
tory, world  conquering  king,  the  victorious,  year 
12,  year  1080. 

Timur  had  ^^^  as  his  arms,  supposed  to  repre- 
.«^ent  the  three  regions  over  whicn  he  ruled.  His 
full  title  in  the  height  of  his  power  was  Sultan, 
Kamran,  Amir,  Kutb-ud-Din,  Timur,  Kur  Khan, 
Sahib-i-Kuran,  meaning  '  Sovereign,  ruler,  noble, 
polar  star  of  the  faith  ;  Timur,  of  the  liueage  of 
sovereign  princes,  lord  of  the  grand  conjunctions.' 
The  I  ukti  Kalapataru  mentions  five  umbrellas 
of  Orissa,  viz.  the  Prasada,  Pratapa,  Kalasa, 
Kanaka-danda,  and  Nava-danda.  The  rajas  of 
Cochin  have  as  their  in&ignia  the  palanquin  with 
umbrella,  the  lamp,  and  the  chank-shell. 

The  balaband  or  head-fillet  is  the  diadem  of 
the  Greeks,  and  in  Mewar  is  the  symbol  of  honour. 
I II  the  days  of  her  grandeur,  it  was  held  equal  to 
any  cordon  of  Chnstendom.  It  consists  of  one 
or  more  cords  of  floss  silk  and  gold  thread,  tied 
round  the  tnrband,  the  ends  hanging  behind  the 
head.  It  was  valued  as  the  mark  of  the  sovereign's 
favour. 

lu  1808,  Futteh  Ali  Shah,  emperor  of  Persia, 
instituted  the  Order  of  the  Lion  and  Sun,  Sher-o- 
Khiurshid,  to  decorate  foreign  envoys  who  had 
rendered  services  to  his  government,  and  it  is 
now  given  to  Persian  subjects.  In  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  Persia  of  4th  March  1857,  the  emperor 
is  styled  *  His  Majesty,  whose  standard  is  the  sun  ; 
the  sacred,  the  august,  the  great  monarch,  the 
absolute  king  of  kings  of  all  the  States  of  Persia.* 
At  the  same  time,  his  ambassador,  then  at  the 
court  of  France,  was  styled  '  His  Excellency,  the 
abode  of  greatness,  the  favourite  of  the  king ; 
Firokh  Khan,  Amin-ul-Mulk,  the  great  ambassador 
of  the  mighty  State  of  Persia.'  This  emperor  takes 
as  epithets,  Ali  Hazrat,  Kawi  Shokat,  Shahnshah, 
also  Ali  Hazrat  Aqdas  Humayun,  Shahnshah,  also 
Sahib-i-Qiuran ;  likewise  Zil  Allah,  Shadow  of 
(rod,  and  Hashmat  Panah,  Source  of  Dignity. 

The  honorific  appellations  adopted  by  the  Asaf 
•Juhi  dynasty  rulers  of  Hyderabad  in  the  Dekhan 
have  varied.  In  the  18th  century  it  was  Nizam- ul- 
M  ulk  Asof  Jah  Bahadur,  Fatah  Jung,  commander- 
jn-  chief,  devoted  servant  of  Muhammad  Shah,  the 
king}  as  high  in  dignity  as  Solomon,  1140  Hijira, 
in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign. 

LAter  on,  it  was  The  faithful  friend,  the  bravest 
man  of  his  time,  as  high  in  dignity  as  Solomon, 
the  conqueror  of  countries, Nizam- nl-Mulk,  Nizam- 
ud'Dowla,  Mir  Nizam  Ali  Khan  Bahadur,  vic- 
torious in  battle,  Asof  Jah,  commander-in-chief, 
< Unvoted  servant  of  king  Shah  Alam  Bahadur,  the 
victorious  emperor  19  (year  of  his  reign) ;  and 
the  reigning  prince  ri884)  is  Mir  Mahbub  Ali, 
entitled  Miuaffar-ul-MumaUk,  Rustum-u-Dauran, 
Arastah-i-Zaman,  Asaf  Jah,  Nizam-ul-Mulk, 
Kiz&m-ttd-Dowla,  Mir  Mahbub  Ali  Khan  Baha- 
dur, Fatah  Jung. 

HM,  Nawab  Sadik  Muhammad,  Khan,  Baha- 
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dur.  Grand  Commander  of  the  Most  Exalted 
Order  of  the  Star  of  India,  is  distinguished  by  the 
epithets  Rukn-ud-Dowla,  Nasrat  Jung,  Hafiz-ul- 
Mulk,  Mukhlis-ud-Dowla,  chief  of  Babawulpur. 

The  ruling  family  here  are  Muhammadans  of  the 
Dawudputra  race.  In  this  territory  since  1866 
great  improvements  have  been  made  by  irrigation. 
The  treaty  of  22d  October  1838  is  that  which 
exists  between  the  States. 

Nawab  Mumtaz  Ali  Khan,  Bahadur,  is  designated 
Jalal-ud-Dowla,  Mustikil-i-Jang,  chief  of  Dujana. 

Kalab  Ali  Khan,  the  Muhammadan  ruler  of 
Bampur,  is  styled  His  Highness  Farzand-i-Dil- 
Pazir-i-Dowlat-i-Inglishia,  Kalab  Ali  Khan,  Nawab 
of  Rampur,  K.G.C.S.I.  and  C.I.E.,  the  Persian 
words  meaning  Heart-loved  Son  of  the  British 
Government. 

The  prince  of  Arcot,  a  relative  of  the  former 
Walajahi  dynasty  of  the  Camatic,  was  styled 
Azim  Jah,  Umdat-ul-Umra,  Amir-ul-Umra, 
Madar-ul-Mulk,  Umdat-ul-Mulk,  Azim-ud-Dowla, 
Asad  -  ud  -  Dowla  -  al  -  Angrez,  Zahir  -  ud  -  Dowla 
(name)  Khan  Bahadur,  Zu-ul-Fiqar  Jang,  Fitrat 
Jung,  Sipah  Salar,  Amir-i-Arkatwa,  Hind,  6.C.S.I. 

Rajputs  and  Mahrattas  have  suriuimes  like  the 
races  in  Europe.  Rajputs'  are,  however,  too  ex- 
tended to  be  utilized,  but  those  of  the  Mahrattas 
are  in  daily  use.  Also  Hindu  rulers  and  their 
dominions  are  sometimes  distinguished  by  the 
family  name  of  the  sovereign,  by  the  name  of  the 
capital,  or  by  that  of  the  territory— Sindia  or 
Gwalior,  Gaekwar  or  Baroda,  Mewar  or  Udaipur, 
Holkar  or  Indore,  and  Marwar  or  Jodhpur. 

Maharaja  Jaya  Ji  Rao  Sindia,  the  reigning 
sovereign  of  Gwalior,  is  of  the  Mahratta  race, 
follows  the  Hindu  faith.  He  is  styled  Mukhtar- 
ul-Mulk,  Azim-ul-Iqtadar,  Rafi-us-Shan,  WaU 
Shikoh,  Muhtashim-i-Douran,  Umdat-ul-Umra, 
Maharaj  Dhiraj,  Ali  Jah,  Hisam-us-S^ltanat, 
Maharaja  Jyaji  Rao  Sindia  Bahadur,  Sri  Nat*h, 
Mansur-i-Zaman,  Fadvi-Hazrat  Malikah  Muaz- 
zamah,  Rafi-u-Darjah,  IngUstan,  G.C.S.I.  This 
is  The  absolute  executive  authority  of  the  country, 
the  mighty  in  power,  the  high  in  pomp,  the 
exalted  in  splendour,  the  magnificent  one  of  the 
period,  the  elect  of  nobles,  the  great  chief,  the 
chief  par  excellence,  the  high  in  dignity,  the  great 
chief  Jyaji  Rao  Sindia,  the  valiaut,  the  lord,  the 
conqueror  of  the  age,  vassal  of  Her  Majesty,  the 
Honoured  and  Exalted  Queen  of  England,  Grand 
Commander  of  the  Most  Exalted  Order  of  the 
Star  of  India. 

The  Holkar  family  are  Hindu  Sudras  of  the 
great  Dbangar  or  Shepherd  race.  They  rule  over 
Qie  fertile  Malwa  province,  and  are  wealthy. 
Jaswunt  Rao  died  in  1811,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Mulhar  Rao,  who  died  in  1838  childless. 
Martand  Rao  was  adopted  as  his  successor,  but 
was  deposed  by  Hari  Rao.  Hari  Rao  died  in  1848 
childless,  was  succeeded  by  his  adopted  son 
Khandey  Rao,  who  died  in  184i,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  adoption  by  Tukoji  Rao  Holkar,  whose 
title  is  Tukoji  Rao  Holkar  Maharaja  Dhiraj, 
l^jeswar,  Sawai,  Tukoji  Rao  Holkar  Bahadur, 
K.G.C.S.L 

Gh'hatrapati  is  Lord  of  the  Umbrella,  the  source 
of  the  Satrap  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  taken  by 
H.H.  Maharaja  Ch^hatrapati  Sivaji  iv.  of  Kol- 
hapur,  Bhonsla  family,  K. C.S.I. 

Ch'hatrapati  is  assumed  also  by  a  Mahratta 
lady,  another  of  the  Bhonsla  family,  the  princess 
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of  Tanjoro,  who,  as  mentioned  by  Dr.  Russell, 
when  inquiring  of  the  Priuce  of  Wales  as  to  his 
mother's  welfare,  styled  Queen  Victoria  her  sister. 
This  princess  is  the  daughter  of  the  last  raja  of 
Tanjore. 

Chiefs  of  ihe  Mahrattas  are  known  as  the  Pant 
Pratinidhi,  Pant  Amatya,  the  Ghatge  chief  of 
Kag^y  chief  of  Ichalkaranji,  chief  of  Sangli,  chief 
of  Mudhol,  Patwardhan.  There  are  several  Ghor- 
para  chieftains,  one  of  them  styled  Narayan  Rao 
Ghorpara,  Amir-ul-Umra  of  Dutwad  ;  the  Ghor- 
para,  also,  of  Kapshi,  and  Mudhol  and  Sandur. 

Mysore  is  ruled  by  a  scion  of  a  race  who  have 
had  many  centuries  of  dominion,  with  periods  of 
grandeur  and  depression.  Chamrajendra  Wadiar, 
bom  1862,  was  installed  23d  September  1868,  and 

§  laced  in  charge  in  March  1881.  His  full  title  is 
[aharaja  Chamrajendra  Wadiar  Bahadur,  Raja  of 
Mysore.  He  was  an  adopted  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding ruler,  and  reigns  under  the  Partition  treaty 
of  1799.  The  emblem  on  tiie  flag  of  Mysore  is 
the  fabulous  bird  of  Hindu  mythology,  called  in 
Sanskrit  the  *  Gunda  Bhaininda/  and  the  Canarese 
name  for  it  is  '  Gund  Warrunda  pukshee.'  This 
mythical  bird  has  been  the  principal  crest  of  the 
royal  family  of  the  Wadiars  of  Mysore  since  a.d. 
1399.  Regarding  the  Gunda  Bhairunda  (Benfey, 
Sanskrit  Dictionary),  Gunda  signifies  the  temple 
of   an    elephant.     Bhairunda,   in  its    adjective 


Of  the  chiefs  of  Mewar,  some  hare  the  title  of 
Raj,  others  that  of  Rawul;  some  take  Rawut  as 
their  distinction.  Sawai  is  an  honorific  epiihet 
adopted  by  several  princes  of  Northern  India, 
also  by  the  chiefs  of  Baygoo  and  Bejolia ;  and  ike 
Bheendur  and  Bednore  chiefs  take  retpectively 
Maharaja  and  Thakur.  Sawai  means  additional, 
a  quarter  more,  as  if  to  say  more  than  a  man. 

Of  Patiahi,  in  the  Panjab,  is  H.H.  Maharaja 
Rajindar  Singh,  Mahindar  Bahadur,  Farsand-i- 
Khas,  Daulat-i-Inglishia,  Mansur-i-Zaman,  Amir- 
ul-Umra,  Maharaj  Dhiraj,  Rajeshar,  Sri  Maharaja 
Rajgan,  chief  of  ratiala. 

lUja  Bikram  Singh,  Bahadur,  Barar  BaD&, 
Farzand-i-Saadat,  Nishan-i-Haziat,  Kaiaar-i-Hind, 
chief  of  Faridkot 

H.H.  Raja  Hira  Singh,  Mahindar  Bahadur^ 
G.C.S.I.,  Farzand  Arjamand  Akidat  Paiwand 
Daulat-i-Inglishia,  Barar  Bans  Sarmur,  chief  of 
Nabba. 

Raja  Pratap  Sah  of  Teliri,  GarhwaL 

H.n.  Raja-i-Rajgan,  Raja  Raghbir  Sing^h, 
Bahadur,  Grand  Commander  of  the  Moat  Exalted 
Order  of  the  Star  of  India,  Companion  of  the 
Indian  Empire,  Farzand-i-Dilbana,  Rasakh-nl- 
Itkad  -  i  -  Daulat  -  i  -  Ingliahia,  Councillor  of  the 
Empress  of  India,  chief  of  Jind. 

llie  Indian  Government  addresses  the  Rajpnt 
ruler  of  Jummu  and  Ejishmir  as  'His  Highneaa 


form,  means  formidable.    As  a  nominative,  it  sig-    Maharaja  Ranbir  Singh  Bahadur,  Grand  Com- 


nifies  a  form  of  Siva,  and  is  also  the  name  of  one 
of  the  attendants  of  Durga.  This 'fabulous  bird 
has,  in  the  animal  kingdom  of  Hindu  mythology, 
the  foremost  place.  The  most  powerful  elephant 
ranks  below  a  lion,  which  ranks  below  the  sarabha, 
a  fanciful  animal,  which  again  is  inferior  to  the 
Gunda  Bhairiinda.  The  emblems  of  the  Maha- 
rajas of  Mysore  are  the  sankh,  or  conch-shell ; 
the  chara,  or  quoit  of  war;  the  ankusa,  or 
elephant  goad  ;  the  kuthara,  or  dagger ;  the 
makara,  or  alligator ;  the  matsya,  or  fish :  the 
sarabha,  a  fabiuoua  animal ;  the  salva,  or  lion ; 
and  the  sacred  bird  above  noticed. 

The  Travancore  ruler  is  H.H.  Sri  Padmanabha 
Dasa,  Yanji  Bala  Rama  Varma,  Kula  Shekara, 
Xiritapati,  Manne  Sultan,  Maharaj  Raja  Rama 
Raja  Bahadur,  Shamshir  Jung,  G.C.S.I.,  Maharaja 
of  Travancore.  The  family  name  is  said  to  be 
Threpathathu  Swaroopan.  Its  princes*  titles  are 
Rama  Varma,  Carela  Yarma,  Martandha  Yarma. 
The  chank-sheU  is  one  of  the  insignia  of  this  race, 
who  claim  to  be  Eshatriya,  and  follow  Brah- 
manism.  The  chief  of  their  subjects  are  the 
Nair,  who  follow  the  law  of  uterine  descent. 

Among  great  chiefs  in  the  Peninsula  are  the 
Yizianagram,  the  Yenkatagiri,  the  Bobili,  the 
Beder  rulers  of  Zorapur,  the  raja  of  Wanparti; 
and  of  other  representatives  of  ancient  dynasties 
may  be  named  the  Zamorin  raja  Poonithurakon 
Kunnalakonatiri  In  1766,  a  zamorin  was  be- 
leaguered by  Hyder  AH ;  he  set  fire  to  his  palace, 
and  voluntarily  perished  in  the  flames.  Since 
that  time  the  samorins  have  been  subject  to 
Mysore,  and  then  to  the  British.  At  the  latter 
part  of  the  18th  century,  a  raja  of  Bobili  acted 
Bimilarly. 

The  descendant  of  the  great  Rama  Raja  is  the 
raja  of  Anagnndee,  whose  titie  is  Sri  Mnwijadhee 


mander  of  the  Most  Exalted  Order  of  the  Star  of 
India,  Companion  of  the  Indian  Empire,  Sinar-i- 
Sultanat  (Shield  of  the  Sovereignty),  Counduorof 
the  Empress  of  India,  Honorary  General  in  the 
Imperial  Army,  Chief  of  Jummu  and  Kaahmir." 

Outside  of  British  boundaries,  the  rulers  and 
their  chiefs  have  similar  titles  -, 

Rana  Maharaja  Jung  Bahadur  was  entitled  Thong- 
lin  -  Pimma  -  Kokang  -Yang  -  Syan,  Commander 
of  the  Army,  the  brave,  perfect  in  everything, 
Master  of  the  MiUtary  Affairs,  the  Maharaja. 

Minor  titles  in  Nepal  are  Maharaj,  Adi  Raj, 
Kunwar,  Rawul,  Rawut,  Sah,  Bahadur. 

In  Burma,  the  figures  of  a  peacock  and  a  hare 
are  painted  on  the  king's  throne;  a  peacock  is 
borne  on  the  royal  standard,  and  Ne-dwet-bhu- 
Yeng,  sun-descended  monarch,  is  one  of  the  royal 
titles.  The  throne  is  painted  over  with  figures  of 
the  peacock,  and  the  hare  typifying  the  descent  of 
the  King  from  the  Solar  race  and  the  human  race, 
which  is  also  directly  laid  claim  to  in  the  tiUe 
Nay-twet  Buyin,  sovereign  of  the  rising  son,  with 
the  titles  Khattia,  implying  that  he  has  dominion 
over  the  crops,  and  yaza,  tiiat  he  can  instnict  men 
in  the  laws.  Ein  Shemen  is  the  special  title  of 
the  declared  heir  of  the  Bunnese  throne.  It 
means  Lord  of  the  Eastern  House.  The  Tsal- 
wee  of  Burma  is  a  chain  worn  as  a  badge  of 
nobility,  and  has  been  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  Brahmanical  thread. 

The  ruling  kinff,  The-baw's  titles  are  Yettana- 
bohng  Nay-pyee-daw,  ruler  of  the  sea  and  )and, 
lord  of  the  rising  sun,  sovereign  of  the  empires 
of  Thuma-paranta  and  Zampu-deq^,  and  of 
other  great  empires  and  countries,  and  king  of 
all  the  umbrella-bearing  chiefs,  lord  of  the  minea 
of  gold,  silver,  rubies,  amber,  and  the  noble  ser- 
pentine ;  chief  of  the  oaddan  or  celestial  elephant^ 


Raja,  Raja  Parameswara,  Sri  Yirapratapa,  Sri  and  master  of  many  white  elephants;  the  sap- 
Yira  Terooraala,  &i  Yiravenkata  Kamarawya,  '  porter  of  religion,  owner  of  the  sekya  (Indra^s 
Deva  Maharawya  Sumstan  Yidaya  Nagamm.  i  weapon),  the  san-descended  monarch,  sovereign 
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of  the  power  of  life  and  death,  great  chief 
of  righteousness,  and  possessor  of  boundless 
dominions  and  supreme  wisdom,  the  arbiter  of 
existence. 

The  white  elephant  of  the  king  of  Burma  is 
called  Sin-pyoo-aaw,  or  king  of  elephants.  When 
he  goes  forth  to  take  the  air,  he  is  shaded  by 
golden  and  white  umbrellas.  He  and  the  king 
share  between  them  all  the  eleven  white  umbrellas 
in  the  countrr.  The  king  of  men  has  nine ;  the 
kiog  of  elephants  two,  but  the  latter  has  also 
four  golden  ones.  Not  even  the  heir-apparent 
has  a  right  to  use  the  white  umbrella.  He  must 
be  contented  with  his  eight  golden  shades.  The 
display  of  a  white  one  would  be  regarded  as  a 
declaration  of  rebellion,  and  would  result  in  his 
immediate  execution. 

Siani  has  six  classes  of  district  governors  or  royal 
stadtholders,  of  whom  a  Phya  or  Paya  is  the 
highest  in  rank. 

Anak  Agong,  son  of  heaven,  is  the  title  of  the 
rajas  of  Lombok. 

Amongst  other  titles,  those  of  the  emperor  of 
China  are  Tien-tsze,  Son  of  Heaven ;  also  Kwa- 
jen,  the  Man  who  stands  by  Himself ;  and  Kwa 
Kuin,  Solitary  Prince.  In  China,  small  globes,  or 
buttons,  as  they  are  called,  of  motiier-of -pearl  and 
other  substances,  are  used  for  distinction.  Fagh- 
foor  is  a  common  title  given  by  the  Muslims  to 
emperors  of  China. 

A  round  metal  or  coral  or  mother-of-pearl 
or  crystal  ball  or  button  is  used  in  China  to  mark 
the  rank  of  their  wearers.  The  members  of  the 
highest  rank  or  order  of  nobility  wear  a  dark  red 
coral  ball  or  button  on  the  apex  of  their  caps; 
the  second  class  have  one  of  a  light  red ;  the  third 
class  have  lisht  blue ;  fourth,  dark  blue :  the  fifth 
has  a  crystal  ball ;  and  the  sixth,  one  of  mother- 
of-pearl  ;  the  seventh  and  eighth,  a  golden  ball ; 
and  the  ninth  and  lowest  rank  have  one  of  silver. 
Each  officer  may  be  further  distinguished  by  the 
decoration  of  a  peacock's  feather.  This  is  attached 
to  the  base  of  the  ball  or  button  on  the  apex  of 
his  hat,  and  slopes  downwards ;  it  is  worn  at  the 
back.  Tseang-Keun,  the  highest  rank  or  title,  is 
bestowed  only  on  the  Manchu.  Te-tae  is  the 
highest  military  title.  State  umbrellas  of  the 
C&nese  are  worn  only  by  those  to  whom  they 
are  granted.  They  are  variously  marked.  China 
people  of  humbler  rank  can  use  paper  umbrellas 
only.  Mark  Antony  was  censured  for  having 
united  the  eagles  of  Rome  with  the  State  umbrellas 
of  Cleopatra. 

*  Interque  signa  (turpe)  niilitariB 
Bol  aapicit  ooxnopetim.' 

Titles  of  Japan  are  Daimiyo,  meaning  Great 
Name;  Ku^;^,  nobles  of  the  Mikado's  court; 
Samurai,  military  retainers  of  the  Daimivo,  who 
wore  two  swords.  Sho-gun  (now  abolished),  Sho- 
miyo,  territorial  nobles. 

In  India  and  Persia  the  following  words  form 
parts  of  titular  and  honorific  epithets  and  insignia : 

Abu-u-Zafr.  Ali-Jah. 

Achari,  Achariya.  Ambalakaren. 

Amir. 

Amir-id>Mominin. 

Amir-id'Umra. 

Anak-AgoQg. 

Aodai-Humayun. 

Aroab. 

Aaaf-Jah. 

Athi  Kiirati 


Adhi  Raja. 
Aga,  Agna,  Aka. 
Ajam-Akram 

(Azam-Akram). 
Alam.  ^ 
AJamgir. 
Alavi. 
AUt*hi. 


Aurang2eb. 
Avargal. 
Axam-ul-Umra. 
Asim  Jah. 
Asim-ud-Dowla. 
Axim-ul-Ikhtadar 
Bab,  Babi. 
Babn. 

Badshah,  Baaha, 
Padahah,  Pacha. 


Bahadur. 

Bahadur  Jung. 

Bai. 

Barar-Bans. 

Be,  Begum. 

Beg. 

Bhofl. 

Bhumia. 

Bhutter,  Puther. 

Bhuya. 

Bibi.     - 

Britiah  India. 

Cha. 

Chakravarta 

(Chuokerbutty). 
Chand. 
Charriar. 
Chetty,  Ohettiar. 
Ch'hatrapati. 
Ohoube. 
Crown  of  India. 
Cnlcurni. 
Curnum. 
Daimiyo. 
Daa  (Dom). 
Deb,  Dev. 
Deo,  Deo-ji, 

Bhanj-Deo. 
Deo-Saont,  Deo- 

Bhanj. 
Desai. 
Deshastli. 
Dea-Kulkumi, 
Des-Mukh, 
Dea-Pande. 
Dover. 
Dhakka. 
Do-be. 
Dora,  Doralu, 

Dorasani 
Douraha. 
Dowla,  Dowlat. 

Dya,  Dya-wunt 
Bahadur,  Dya 
Bahadur. 

Ein-Shemen. 

Eka-ch'chatra. 

Elayu-Baja. 

El-Mihraj  (Al-Ma 
haraja). 

Excellency. 

Fadvi. 

Faghfur. 

Faridun-Jah. 

Farzand-i-Dilband 

Fatteh-Jung. 

Firoz-Jung. 

Fitrat  Jung. 

Gaon-bara. 

Gariki. 

Garliki. 

Garu. 

Ghoipara. 

Ghosh  (Ghose). 

Goraet. 

Goraku. 

Gouenden,  Gowda 

Gramani 

Gratsia. 

Guru. 

Gurukkal. 

Hafiz. 

Hakim. 

Hashmat-Jung. 

Haahmat-Panah. 

Hasrat. 

Highnesa. 

Himmat  Bahadur. 

HiBsam-UB-Sul- 
tanat. 

Housha. 

Huzur. 

Ikhtiar. 

Imad-ud-Dowla. 

Imam. 


Indise  Imperatrisc 

Indian  Empire. 

Ishan. 

lyah,  lyen-Iyen- 

gar,  Ayah. 
Izzat-Aloram. 
Jag-Deb. 
Jaghirdar. 
Jan. 

Jalal-ud-Dowla. 
Jam. 

Jamnepa  Kara. 
Janab. 
Jonakan. 
Jotidar. 
Jung. 
Kaiaar. 
KalokhikoB 

(Catholicus). 
Kamran. 
Kanam. 
Karta. 
KayamaL 
Kaa-ul-Kazat. 
Khaiab,  Khoja. 
Khakan. 
Khan,  Khanum. 
Khattia. 
Khone. 
Kirita*PatL 
KiriyaihiL 
Komatti. 
Konar,  Kone. 
Kowtan. 
Kudumpan. 
Kuge. 

Kula-Shekara. 
KurathL 
Kumara  Baja. 
Kur-Khan. 
Kuruppu. 
Kutb-ud-Din. 
Kwa-ien. 
Kwa-kuin. 
Lai,  Lala. 
Madar-ul-Mulk. 
Mahant. 
Maha-Prabahu. 
Maharaja, 

Maharaji. 
Maharaja-Dhiraj. 
Maharaja-i'Bajgan 
Mabarana, 

Maharawul. 

Mahdi. 

Mahindra. 

Makhdum. 

Makkadam. 

Mai  (MttU). 

Malik,  Malikah. 

Mandal. 

Manne  Sultan. 

Manaur-i'Nizam. 

Mansur  Jung. 

Marakor. 

Mard-raj.  ♦ 

MartandaVarma. 

Mastakl  Jung. 

MatampL 

Menon. 

Mian. 

Mir. 

Miraa-dar. 

Mir-Wadera 

Mirza. 

Misr,  Miara. 

Moghul, 

Hoghulani. 
Mohnn-ud-Dowla 
Moin-ul-Mnlk. 
Mouaadar. 

Mudali,  Mudaliar. 


Mukhtar-ul-Mulk. 

Mukhya. 

MnktMhm-i- 
Daoran. 

Muktashm-ud* 
Dowla, 

Mulk. 

Mulvi. 

Mumtaz-ul-Mulk. 

Murshad. 

Muzaffar-ul-Mul}c 

Muzaffar-ul- 
MumaJik. 

Nadan. 

Naib,  Nawab, 
Nawab-Begum. 

Naidu. 

Naik,  Naikkan, 
Naiker. 

Nair,  Nayar. 

Nambiar. 

Namburiy  Nam- 
budari. 

Narindar,  Maha- 
putra. 

Nasrani. 

Nasrat-Jun^. 

Nattu-Kottiyar. 

Nazim. 

Ne-dwet-bhu- 
Yeng. 

Niaaa. 

Niaam-ud-Dowla. 

Nicam-ul-Mulk. 

No-niyan. 

Odiar. 

Padiachi. 

Padri. 

Padshah,  Padaha- 
zada,   Padshah- 
zadi 

Paik. 

Pandaram. 

Pande. 

Pandya. 

Panikkar. 

Pantulu  Gariki. 

Pardhan. 

Parmeawara. 

Paaban. 

Patel. 

Pathan. 

Patra,  Madha- 
patra. 

Patro. 

Patwari. 

Paya,  Phaya. 

Peshwa. 

PillaL 

Pir,  Pirsadah. 

Polygar. 

Pridhan. 

Prince. 

Put,  Hindu-put, 
Mahi-put. 

Puthen,  Puther, 
Bhutter. 

Bae,Rai,  Rao,Bo3r, 
Rai-Rayan,  Kai- 
Bahadur,  Rao- 
Bahadur. 

Bafl-uah-Shan. 

Raja,  Baji  (f)Baja- 
Bahadur,  R^a- 
Bayan,Raja-Dhi 
raj,  Raja-Ilaj- 
gan. 

Baj-Bhat 

Ram. 

Rama-Raja. 
Rama-Yarma. 
Rana,  RanLMaha 
Rana,MaAai«ni. 
Raaakh-ul-Itikad 


IMokhtar  Jung.     |Raahid-uI-Mulk. 
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Rawul,   Maha-       |  Shaikh. 

rawul.  Shamshir  Jung. 


Sharif. 

Sher-wa-Khurshid 

Sho-miyo. 

Singh,  Sin'h, 
Sin'ha. 

Siphar-i'Sultanat. 

Sir-Desai. 

Sri,Shri,SriBahu, 
Sri-Bhyrara-Deo, 
Sri-nath,  Sri-Ma- 
haraja«  Sri-Raja. 

Star  of  India. 

Subahdar. 

Sudra. 

Sultan,  Sultan-ns- 
Sulatin. 

Swetata-Patny 

Syud,  Syndani, 
Sadaat. 

Taluqdar. 

Tamburan. 

Tampi. 

Tanburatte. 

Te-Tai. 

Tewari. 

Thakur, 
Thakurani. 

Thavan. 


Kawut. 

Keddi,  Reddiyar. 

Rukn-ud-DowIa. 

Rustam-i-Daoran. 

Sad. 

Sadiq. 

Sahai,  Sahi. 

Sahib,  Sahibah. 

Sahib-i-Qaran. 

Sahib- Jah. 

8ama8t*han. 

Samba. 

Sami,  Swami. 

Sam-raj. 

Samurai. 

San^. 

Sar-i-Lashkar. 

Sfttrajp. 

Sawai,  Sawai- 

Bahadur. 
Sen.  • 

Sena-Khaskil. 
Sena-Pati. 
Serva-Karen. 
Set'h,  Shet'h, 

Sethi. 
Sewist^han. 
Shah,  Shahzadah. 
Shahin-Shah.         Thong-lin-pimma 

—Letter,  of  2d  June  1858,  No.  987,  from  Surgeon- 
Major  JBalfour  to  Madras  Government;  Letter, 
No.  27,.  of  24th  December  1869,  from  Governor- 
General,  to  Secretary  of  State  for  India ;  Records 
of  the  Government  of  India ;  Tod^s  Rajasthan,  i. 
p.  652  ;  Confidential  Circular,  No.  2120,  P., 
dated  18th  September  1876;  Fytche,  p.  28; 
Bur  man,  ii.  p.  215;  Lane's  Arabian  NigJits,  note 
26,  iii.  p.  879. 


kokang-viuig- 

syan. 
Tien-Tsze. 
Taiari. 
Tillati. 
Tira-Mukhu-st' 

hanam. 
Tondaman 

Bahadur. 
Tseang-Keun. 
Turkhan. 
Uradat-ul-Umra. 
Ummittan. 
Valta-maden. 
Varma. 

Velma,  Yelama. 
Vinchokar. 
Vira-patrapa. 
Vira-tirumala. 
Wala,  Wala- 

Shikoh. 
Wali. 
Warir,  Waaurat- 

raab. 
Wont,  Dya-wunt. 
Yaza. 

Zahir-nd-Dowla. 
Zamindar. 
Zamorin. 
ZU-Allah. 
Zu-ul-Fiqar  Jong. 


TITSINGH,  an  officer  of  the  Dutch  East  India    amongst  physicians   and   educated   non-me^ 


Tobacco  was  introduced  to  Europe  from  America 
about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  and  is  noir 
extensively  cultivated  in  most  parts  of  the  ntotVI. 
The  name  is  from  the  West  Indian  tobacco  pipe, 
tobogo  or  tobacco,  and  has  been  diflfnsed  with  the 
product  through  most  parts  of  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

The  East  Indies  have  long  possessed  esteemed 
varieties  of  the  various  species  of  the  tobacco 
genus  Nicotiana,  and  increasing  quantities  and 
values  of  the  tobacco,  raw  and  manufactured^  are 
being  exported  from  India.  Between  1851  and 
1861,  the  value  of  the  exported  tobacco  ranged 
between  Rs.  1,98,270  and  Ks.  5,83,860.  This  hss 
largely  increased  as  under : — 

Lbs.  Ks.      I  Lbs.  Ra. 

1880-1, 13,673,141  14,08,3101882-8,  11,101,796  11,55,433 
1881-2, 10,530,325  11,60,376, 

the  largest  shipments  being  to  Great  Britaiii, 
America,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  Arabia. 

The  quantities  imported  into  India,  howerer. 
have  also  been  large ;  between  1880-81  and  18^2- 
83,  about  1^  million  lbs.,  value  6  to  8  lakbsuf 
rupees. 

Great  Britain  imports  annually  from  all  corn- 
tries  about  51,000,000  lbs.,  value  £2,500,0(K);  ii 
1883,  67,193,065  lbs.  of  unmanufactured  tobacco, 
value  £1,846,882,  of  which  49,665,605  lbs.  vew 
retained  for  home  consumption. 

In  several  of  the  countries  to  which  it  has  been 
brought,  its  use  has  been  opposed,  but  it  supplies 
some  want  to  the  human  body,  or  affords  soice 
gratification,  which  indicates  a  want.  It  ^ 
rarely  caused  injury,  is  believed  to  render  alcoho|'' 
stimulants  less  requisite,  and  the  general  belirf 


Company,  who  wrote  in  1819  on  the  C^rdraonies 
usit^es  au  Japon  pour  les  Marriages  et  Ics  Fuue- 
railles,  and  an  English  edition,  1822. 

TIYAR,  a  race  in  Malabar,  toddy- drawers  and 
agriculturists. — WiLs.    See  Teer. 

TI YARI,  a  tribe  of  the  Nestorians ;  the  girls  and 
women  bathe,  unrestrained  by  the  presence  of 
men,  in  the  streams,  or  at  the  doors  of  their 
houses ;  the  men  neither  heed  nor  interfere ;  their 
wives  and  daughters  arc  virtuous. — Layard, 

TO.  Japan.  China.  To-Jin,  a  Chinaman. 
It  is  from  the  To  or  Tang  dynasty  of  China,  a.d. 
618  to  906.— &V  J.  E.  Reed. 

TO  A,  Hind.,  of  Multan,  a  reservoir  to  receive 
the  salt  liquor  in  making  saltpetre. 

TOAD  FISH,  Lophius  histrio.  Another  toad  fish 
is  the  Round  Diodou,  Diodon  orbicularis. — Shau: 

TOBA,  a  mountain  range  between  lat.  82°  40' 
and  33°  40'  N.,  and  long.  6G°  40'  and  68°  20'  E. ; 
length  160  miles,  extending  N.E.  from  the  N.  side 
of  Pisheen  valley.  The  general  elevation,  9000 
feet ;  above  Pisheen,  3600  feet.  Tukatoo  Hill,  in 
lat.  30°  20'  N.,  and  long.  66°  65'  E.,  is  11,600  feet. 
Country,  though  generally  rugged,  is  fertile. 

TOBACCO. 
Bujjerbhang,  Tutun,  Arab. 
Tnmbroca,    .    Bali,  Jav. 
Sang-yen, 
Yen-tB*au, 
Jin-ts^au, 
Tan-pa,    . 
Tobak, 
Tabak,     . 
Tabao, 
Thback,   . 
Tabacoo,  . 
Tabaco,    . 


Chin. 
it 

Dak. 
DuT.,  Rus. 
Fr. 

GSR. 

.   It. 
Jap. 


Sun-putta,   . 
Taba!cam,     . 

.    .  Kash. 
.    .      Lat. 

Tambracco,  . 

.     Malay. 

Quauiyete,  . 
Tambaku,     . 

.    .    Mex. 
.    .    Pers. 

Tobaka,   .     . 
Tobaco,    .    . 

.    .     Pol. 
Port.,  Sp. 

Dhamrapatra, 
Dun-kola,     . 

.    .  Sansk. 
.    .  Singh. 

Pogfaei,    .    . 
Poghaku, 
Tutun  dokhan, 

.    .    Tam. 

.    .     Tel. 

,  Turk. 

men  is  that  it  is  useful  as  a  narcotic  stimulAct. 
where  there  is  mach  mental  toD,  The  betel  W 
perhaps  excepted,  tobacco  is  used  more  extensTi-H 
than  any  other  narcotic. 

Muhammadans,  in  a  religious  point  of  vi?** 
regard  the  act  of  smoking  as  an  '  act  indiiFemit, 
being  of  the  class  of  biddate  things,  which,  baris; 
come  into  existence  after  the  death  of  the  pToph6, 
are  therefore  neither  enjoined  nor  prohibited  ^ 
him.  It  is  stated  in  the  Khulasat-ut-tawarikli 
that  tobacco  was  introduced  into  India  by  ^t 
Portuguese  in  the  latter  part  of  Akbar's  reign,  «&'• 
the  beginning  of  Jahangir's.  Jahangir,  in  the 
fourteenth  year  of  his  reign,  when  at  Lahore,  f  •'• 
bade  the  practice, — persons  who  smoked  were  t. 
have  their  lips  cut  Tobacco  was  introduced  ict- 
Persia  about  the  same  time,  during  the  reign* 
Abbas  II.  Several  persons  in  Lahore,  whoo^c- 
travened  this  order,  were  subjected  to  the  ta>iiJ 
punishment,  i.e.  riding  on  an  aas  with  their  f^ 
to  the  tail,  and  their  visage  blackened,  this  pevs- 
liar  punishment  being  inflicted  for  infracttop  i^ 
imperial  mandates.  The  Makhzan  -  ul  -  advin^ 
says  tobacco  was  introduced  by  the  Ponuginsf 
from  the  new  world  (Arz-i-jadid). 

To  discontinue  the  use  of  tobacco  does  notseff. 
to  be  prejudicial  to  health.  It  and  opium  v^^ 
once  allowed  to  prisoners  in  British  Indian  jtx^ 
under  the  impression  that  their  use,  in  some  sht$^' 
or  other,  was  essential  to  the  preserration  of  beilttv 
in  those  who  had  from  their  youth  upwards  fref  ^ 
and  continuously  indulged  in  them*  On  tbif 
point  the  Bengal  Medical  Board  had  reported  t^t 
from  long  and  confirmed  habit,  tobacco  smc^^ 
had  with  many  adult  convicts  become  not  bojsp:^^ 
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a  luxury  as  a  necessary  of  life,  comparable  to  salt 
aud  otlier  coDdiments,  which  nature  prescribes  as 
indispensable  adjuncts  to  meals,  and  the  Court  of 
Directors  considered  that  discretion  was  necessary 
in  withdrawing  tobacco  from  persons  who  had 
always  been  in  the  habit  of  using  it. 

The  Panjab,  Lower  Provinces  of  Bengal,  and 
^fadras  authorities,  however,  have  ruled  that 
tobacco  and  opium  can  only  be  granted  to  con- 
victs at  the  express  direction  of  the  medical 
officer,  and  then  only  in  limited  quantities  and 
for  limited  periods,  in  cases  where  the  general 
health  appears  to  suffer  by  their  sudden  and  com- 
plete withdrawal  from  old  habituds. 

Three  years  after  the  withdrawal  of  tobacco 
from  prisoners  in  the  Bengal  Presidency  had  been 
accomplished,  Dr.  Mouat  presented  a  report  to 
the  Government  of  Bengal,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  of  the  fifty  civil  surgeons  in  charge  of  jails 
who  had  watched  the  effect  of  the  order,  tliirty- 
three  considered  that  the  withdrawal  of  tobacco 
from  the  prisoners  had  not  been  attended  with 
injury  to  health,  and  fourteen  gave  undecided 
answers. 

Varieties. — Most  of  the  tobacco  of  commerce,  as 
that  of  Virginia,  and  also  that  of  India,  is  yielded 
by  Nicotiana  tabacum.  N.  latissima,  Mullei\  aud  N. 
fruticosa  are  other  species.  N.  Cbinensis,  Fischer, 
is  the  source  of  the  large  Havannah  cigars.  N. 
rustica,  Z.,  indigenous  in  America,  and  now  found 
wild  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  is  the  source  of 
the  Latakia  (Laodicea),  Salonica  (Thessalonica), 
Syrian,  and  Turkey  tobaccos.  N.  Persica,  Lindley, 
is  the  Persian  or  Shiraz  tobacco ;  N.  repanda,  W., 
is  the  source  of  the  small  Havannah  or  Queeu^s 
cigars ;  and  besides  these  are  the  species  N.  quad- 
rivalvis,  PassL;  N.  nana,  Lindhy;  N.  multivalvis, 
Lindley, 

Several  of  the  species  and  varieties  are  grown  in 
the  south  and  east  of  Asia,  and  in  the  Archipelago. 
Dr.  Birdwood  says  that  N.  tabacum  is  culti- 
vated in  the  Dekhan,  and  N.  rustica  northwards ; 
also  that  N.  Persica  has  been  introduced  into 
Bombay ;  and  in  the  years  1860  to  1870,  the  seeds 
of  the  Shiraz,  Havannah,  Manilla,  and  Maryland 
species  and  varieties  were  largely  distributed 
throughout  British  India.  In  China,  N.  fruticosa 
aud  N.  rustica,  var,  Chinensis,  seem  to  be  the 
plants  cultivated. 

Manufacture. — The  soils  in  which  the  species 
are  grown  have  a  great  influence  over  the 
chemical  components  of  the  leaf,  but  the  various 
processes  followed  in  plucking  the  leaves,  and 
curing  and  manufacturing  them  into  the  market- 
able forms  of  tobacco,  also  greatly  modify  its 
quality. 

Tobacco,  as  it  occurs  in  commerce,  is  of  a  deep 
yellowish-brown  colour,  soft,  and  pliable,  a  little 
clammy,  with  something  of  a  honey,  mixed  with 
a  narcotic,  odour;  the  latter,  however,  is  not 
obvious  in  the  fresh  leaves.  The  taste  is  bitter, 
acrid,  and  nauseous.  But  the  peculiar  and 
charactenstic  narcotic  principle  of  this  leaf  is 
devdoped,  after  collecting,  by  a  fermentative 
process,  promoted  by  moistening  the  leaves  with 
syrup  or  brine. 

Culture.  —  The  tobacco  plant  delights  in  rich 
forest  soil,  particularly  where  limestone  prevails, 
on  account  of  the  potassium  compounds  which 
abound  in  soils  of  woodlands,  and  also  because  in 
the  clearings  of  the  forests  greater  atmospheric 


humidity  prevails,  needful  for  the  best  develop- 
ment of  the  finest  kinds  of  tobacco. 

A^arious  districts,  with  various  soils,  produce 
very  different  sorts  of  tobacco,  particularly  as  far 
as  flavour  is  concerned ;  and  various  climatic 
conditions  will  greatly  modify  the  tobacco  plant 
in  this  respect.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  cannot 
hope  to  produce  Manilla  or  Havannah  tobacco  in 
colder  climates.  Virgin  soil  with  rich  loam  is  the 
best  for  tobacco  culture,  and  such  soil  should 
always  contain  a  fair  proportion  of  Ume  and 
potash,  or  sliould  be  enriched  with  a  calcareous 
manure  and  ashes,  or  with  well-decomposed  stable 
manure.  It  does  not  auswer  to  continue  tobacco 
culture  beyond  two  years  on  the  same  soil  unin- 
terruptedly. 

I^takia  tobacco,  according  to  Dyer,  is  prepared 
by  submitting  the  leaves  for  several  months  to 
fumigation  from  fir-wood. 

In  most  of  the  countries  warm  of  the  East 
Indies,  tobacco  is  smoked  in  the  form  of  rolled 
cheroots  or  cigars  or  cigarettes,  and  the  natives 
readily  improvise  a  cigar  or  pipe,  by  rolling  the 
green  leaf  of  a  tree  into  the  torm  of  a  cone,  aud 
filling  it  as  a  pipe  is  filled.  In  Bengal  generally, 
aud  in  Persia,  the  pure  tobacco  is  rarely  smoked ; 
but  various  compounds  are  made  and  smoked  in 
hookahs  of  various  fonns,  the  Kargyle  or  Narjil 
of  Persia,  the  hubble-bubble  of  British  India 
generally,  and  the  highly  ornamental  hookah. 
Nargyle  is  a  word  derived  from  Narel,  a  cocoa- 
nut,  for  the  primitive  form  of  hookah  is  the  narel 
or  hubble-bubble,  a  hollow  cocoanut  shell  half 
filled  with  water.  On  one  side  of  the  shell  is 
inserted  a  pipe,  which  is  connected  with  the  fire- 
pan and  tobacco- holder  (chillam);  and  on  the 
other  side  is  inserted  another  tube,  which  goes 
into  the  mouth  of  the  smoker.  When  the  smoker 
draws,  the  smoke  from  the  first  pipe  (the  end  of 
which  is  under  water^  is  drawn  up  with  a  bub- 
bling noise  through  the  water,  and  is  thus  cooled 
and  purified.  The  coil  of  flexible  tube  (necha)  of 
the  more  elaborate  hookah  is  made  of  a  long  coil 
of  iron  wire  covered  with  cloth  and  ornamented ; 
this  was  invented  in  Akbar*s  time.  A  hookah  for 
smoking  madhan  (opium),  with  a  peculiar-shaped 
chillam,  is  called  Madhaki.  In  Lower  Bengal 
the  lower  orders  frequently  smoke  in  companies, 
with  one  hubble-bubble  or  narel  or  kalli,  which 
are  the  most  ordinary  and  cheap  forms.  All 
sitting  round  in  a  ring,  the  pipe  passes  from  one 
to  another,  each  taking  a  few  whiffs  as  it  passes. 
This  is  never  done  by  the  higher  orders,  nor  is  it 
done  in  Hindustan.  The  sulfah  form  of  hookah  is 
the  commonest  in  Kabul  and  Peshawur. 

Dr.  Covell,  in  Silliman*s  American  Journal, 
volume  vii.,  showed  the  components  of  the  fresh 
leaves  of  tobacco  to  be — 1.  gum;  2.  a  viscid  slime, 
equally  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  precipit- 
able  from  both  by  subacetate  of  lead ;  3.  tannin ; 
4.  gallic  acid ;  5.  chlorophyle  (leaf  green) ;  6.  a 
green  pulverulent  matter,  which  dissolves  in 
boiling  water,  but  falls  down  again  when  the 
water  cools ;  7.  a  yellow  oil,  possessing  the  smell, 
taste,  and  poisonous  qualities  of  toluicco;  8.  a 
large  quantity  of  a  pale-yellow  resin ;  9.  nicotine ; 
10.  white  substance,  analogous  to  morphia,  sol- 
uble in  hot,  but  hardly  in  cold  alcohol;  11.  a 
beautiful  orange  red  dye-stuff,  soluble  only  in 
acids — ^it  deflagrates  in  the  fire,  and  seems  to 
possess  neutral  properties ;  12.  nicotianine.    Ac- 
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pale-yellow  extract  to  alcohol,  which  contains  a 
compound  of  nicotine  and  sugar.  Analysis  of 
fire  samples  of  tobacco : — 

Argillaceous  soil. ,  Calcareous  soil. 

No.  1.  No.  2.  No.  8.  No.  4.  No.  5. 
.    29-08  30-67    9*68    9'36  10-37 
.      2*26    ...        ...        ...  *w 

.    27-67  2479  49-28  49-44  39-53 

.      7-22    8-67  14-58  15-59  15-04 

•91 


Potttsh, 

Lime,   .        >        .        . 
Bfagnesia,     • 
Chloride  of  sodium,     . 
Chloride  of  potaBsium, 
Phosphate  of  iron, 
Sulphate  of  lime, 
Silica,  .        .        .        . 


8-78 
6-43 


5-96 

6-03 
5-60 


4-61 
4-44 
5-19 
6-68 
5-54 


3-20 
3-27 
6-72 
6-14 
6-28 


6-39 
2-99 
7-56 
9-42 
8-34 


.    17-65  18-39 

The  important  mineral  substances  present  in 

Havannah  tobacco,  examined  by  Hertung,  are,  in 

100  parts  of  ashes — 


Salts  of  potash, 
Salts  of  lime,    . 


3415 
51-38 


Magnesia,  . 
Phosphates, 


4-09 
9-04 


These  substances  being  for  the  most  part  insol- 
uble in  earth,  must  have  been  dissolved  during 
the  growth  of  the  crop. 

Amlvsis  by  Professor  Johnston  (Lectures,  2d 
edition;  of  the  ash  of  the  tobacco  leaf,  and  the 
composition  of  a  special  manure  for  tobacco : — 


Potash,  ....  1214 
Soda,  .....      0-07 

lime, 45*90 

Magniesia,  .  .  .  13-09 
Chloride  of  sodium,  3*49 
Chloride  of  potassium,  3*98 

All  the  ingredients  which 


Phosphate  of  iron. 
Phosphate  of  lime, 
Sulphate  of  lime,  . 
Silica, 


5-48 
1-49 
6-35 
801 


100-00 
are   necessary  to 
replace  100  lbs.  of  the  ash  of  tobacco  leaves  are 
present  in  144  lbs.  of  the  following  mixture : — 
Bone  dust,  sulphuric  acid,      .        •        23  lbs. 


cording  to  Buchuer,  the  seeds  of  tobacco  yield  a    Domingo,  and  Amersfoort,  which  commanded  high 

'      ^.  »         x- prices  in  comparison  with  other  tobaccos ;  and  in 

1831  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
reported  that  a  bale  of  tobacco  from  Gujerat  had 
fetched  6d.  a  poimd  in  the  open  market,  being  a 
penny  a  pound  higher  than  the  best  American 
tobacco.  But  this  excellence  was  far  from 
general,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  private 
growth,  which  was  sent  to  England  for  sale,  was 
pronounced  worthless  through  defective  curing, — 
being  either  mouldy  and  fit  for  nothing,  or  brittle 
and  broken,  and  suited  only  for  snuff.  Still  no 
fault  was  found  with  the  quality  of  the  leaf ;  and 
the  possibility  of  growing  really  saleable  tobacco 
having  been  demonstrated,  repeated  experiments 
have  since  been  made  to  discover  the  most  suit- 
able soils  and  the  best  modes  of  preparation. 

About  the  year  1876,  the  Indian  Government 
established  an  experimental  farm  at  Ghaapur,  on 
the  Ganges,  800  acres,  and  a  planter  from  Viiginia 
was  employed  to  superintend  the  curing  of  the  leaf , 
and  Ghazipur  tobacco  is  now  well  known  over  the 
North- West  as  being  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than, 
most  of  the  imported  descriptions. 

The  Skiraz  tobacco  of  Persia  (Niootiana  Per- 
sica)  is  much  esteemed  for  the  delicacy  of  its 
flavour,  and  its  aromatic  quality.  In  December 
the  seed  is  sown  in  a  dark  soil,  which  has  been 
slightly  manured  (red  clayey  soils  will  not  do). 
To  protect  the  seed  and  to  keep  it  warm,  the 
ground  is  covered  with  light  thorny  bushes, 
which  are  removed  when  the  plants  are  three  or 
four  inches  high;  and  during  this  period  the 
plants  are  watered  every  four  or  five  da^ — 
only,  however,  in  the  event  of  sufficient  rain  to 
keep  the  soil  well  moistened  not  falling.  The 
ground  must  be  kept  until  the  plants  are  six  \o 
eight  inches  high,  when  thev  are  transplanted  into 
a  well-moistenid  soil,  whicn  has  been  made  into 
trenches  for  them ;  the  plants  being  put  on  the 
top  of  the  ridges  t^  or  twelve  inches  apart,  while 
the  trenched  plots  are  made  so  as  to  retain  the 
water  given.  The  day  th^  are  transplanted, 
water  must  be  given  to  them,  and  also  eyery  five 
or  six  days  subsequently,  unless  rain  enough  fall 
to  render  this  unneceasary.  When  the  plants 
have  become  from  thirty  to  forty  indies  high,  th« 
leaves  will  be  from  three  to  fifteen  indies  long. 
At  this  period,  or  when  the  flowers  are  forming, 
all  the  flower  capsules  are  pindied  or  twisted  off. 
After  tins  operation,  and  watering  being  continued, 
the  leaves  increase  in  size  and  thickness  untfl  the 
month  of  August  or  September,  when  each  plant 
is  cut  off  dose  to  the  root,  and  again  stuc^  firmly 
into  the  ground.  At  this  season  of  the  year, 
heavy  dews  fall  during  the  night ;  when  expoaea 
to  these,  the  colour  of  the  leaves  change  from 
green  to  the  desired  yellow.  During  this  stage, 
of  course  no  water  is  given  to  the  soiL  When 
the  leaves  are  sufllciently  yellow,  the  plants  are 
taken  from  the  earth  early  in  the  morning,  and 
while  they  are  yet  wet  from  the  dew,  are  hei^Md 
on  each  other  in  a  high  shed,  the  waHs  of  wnidi 
are  made  with  light  thorny  bushes,  where  they 
are  freely  exposed  to  the  wind.  While  there,  and 
generally  in  tour  or  five  days,  those  leaves  iducb 
are  still  ^een  become  of  the  desired  psle-yeUow 
colour.  The  stalks  and  centre  stem  of  eadi  kaf 
are  now  removed  and  thrown  away,  the  leaves  are 
heaped  together  in  the  drying-house  for  three  or 
four  days  more,  when  they  are  in  a  fit  sMe  for 
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Carbonate  of  potash  (dry), 
Carbonate  of  soda  (dry), 
Carbonate  of  magnesia,  . 
Carbonate  of  lime  (chiJk), 

A  compost  similar  to  the  saltpetre  beds  which 
Napoleon  employed  so  extensively  in  France, 
would  be  a  good  manure  for  tobacco  lands, 
namely,  calcareous  matter,  such  as  old  mortar, 
dung,  and  the  ashes  of  weeds  or  wood. 

Growers  in  Cuba,  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  and  the  Philippine  Isbmds  select  a  high 
and  dry  piece  of  land  of  a  siliceous  nature,  and 
combined  with  iron  if  possible.  Tobacco  will 
even  lose  its  natural  quality  and  degenerate  by 
transplanting  from  one  soil  to  another,  although 
of  the  same  temperature,  and  vice  versa. 

Throughout  the  East  Indies  the  farmers  grow 
the  tobacco  (each  for  his  own  use)  upon  the  heap 
of  rubbish  at  his  own  door,  consistmg  of  ashes, 
cow-dung,  and  offal  of  all  kinds,  a  soil  as  fertile 
and  as  well  manured  as  for  the  production  of  the 

goppy  or  opium.      It  is  therefore  often  planted 
i  the  spaces  enriched  by  animal  and  vegetable 
exuvise,  among  the  huts  of  the  natives. 

Several  efforts  have  been  made  to  extend 
and  improve  the  tobacco  industry  of  British 
India,  in  1829.  under  the  orders  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  samples  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  seed 
were  sent,  accompanied  by  a  paper  by  Captain 
Basil  Hall  on  the  Virginian  methyl  of  cultivation 
and  preparation.  The  tobacco  grown  from  this 
seed  was  pronounced  by  dealers  and  manufac- 
turers in  London  the  best  sample  of  Indiim 
tobacco  they  had  ever  seen.  In  flavour  and 
ffeneral  appearance  of  the  leaf  it  approached  the 
descriptiona  usually  selected  in  the  Xx>ndon 
market  for  cigars  and  pipes,  viz.  Havannah,  San 
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packing.  For  this  operation  the  leaves  are  care- 
f ally  spread  on  each  other,  and  formed  into  cakes 
of  sorts,  the  drcumference  from  foar  to  five  feet, 
and  three  to  four  inches  thick,  great  care  being 
taken  not  to  break  or  injure  the  leaves.  Bags 
made  of  strong  cloth,  but  thin  and  very  open  at 
the  sides,  are  filled  with  these  cakes,  and  pressed 
very  strongly  down  on  each  other;  the  leaves 
would  be  broken  if  this  were  not  attended  to. 
When  the  bags  are  filled,  they  are  placed  separ- 
ately in  a  drying-house,  and  turned  daily.  If  the 
leaves  be  so  dry  that  there  would  be  a  risk  of 
their  breaking  daring  the  operation  of  packing,  a 
very  slight  sprinkling  of  water  is  given  them, 
to  enable  them  to  withstand  it  without  injury. 
The  leaf  is  valued  for  being  thick,  tough,  and  of 
a  uniform  light-yellow  colour,  and  of  an  agreeable 
aromatic  smell. 

In  the  Panjab,  in  the  years  1871-72,  92,500 
acres  were  under  cultivation  for  tobacco,  and 
5114  maunds  were  exported,  valued  at  Rs.  29,184. 
The  kinds  of  tobacco  which  are  recognised  are : — 

1st.  Kandahari.  This  is  of  a  yellowish  light 
colour,  and  has  small  indentated  leaves  like  an 
onosma;  with  this  kind  of  tobacco  molasses  or 
gur  is  not  mixed,  but  as  it  tastes  sweet,  there  is 
probably  a  small  quantity  of  honey  mixed  with  it 
previously ;  it  is  not  twisted  into  any  shape,  but 
the  broken  leaf  is  left  in  little  pieces.  The  stalk 
of  the  plant  is  used  in  this  variety  to  make  tobacco, 
just  as  much  as  the  leaves,  in  fact  there  is  more 
stalk  than  leaves.  Kakar  tobacco  is  also  grown 
at  other  places,  and  there  is  Lahori  Kakar,  Shikar- 
puri  Kakar,  etc.  The  kakar  is  known  by  its  small 
size,  and  the  leaves  are  more  round  than  the 
others,  which  are  long  pointed. 

2d.  Baghdadi.  The  seed  of  this  is  very  much 
sought  after  by  cultivators,  on  account  of  the 
abundance  of  the  produce.  It  is  not  imported 
from  the  place  whose  name  it  takes,  but  probably 
came  originally  from  thence. 

3d.  Noki^  so  called  from  its  pointed  lanceolate 
leaves ;  of  this  there  are  two  sorts,  the  noki  and 
the-desiPanjabi. 

4th.  Lambli^  a  variety  of  which  the  leaves  only 
are  used ;  the  woody  Etfalk  is  of  no  use. 

5th.  Zarda,  This  is  the  best  quality  of  tobacco, 
being  of  the  kind  called  nokL 

6th.  Purbi,  from  Hindustan,  which  is  chewed 
with  chunam,  supari  (areca  nuts),  and  catechu 
(kath) ;  it  is  also  smoked,  but  it  is  expensive. 

7th.  Baingani.  This  is  very  uncommon  at 
Lahore;  it  is  so  called  because  its  leaves  are 
shaped  like  those  of  the  egg-plant  fruit,  Solanum 
melongena. 

8th.  Suratij  from  Surat  and  Bombay;  it  is 
strong  and  bitter  like  kakar. 

The  ground  is  carefully  worked  up  by  repeated 
ploughing,  and  manured  with  old  dung  and  with 
saliferous  earth  where  the  soil  is  naturally  deficient 
of  salts. 

Tobacco  is  grown  in  the  highly-manured  fields 
immediately  aronnd  the  village  site,  and  brackish 
water  is  said  to  be  the  best  with  which  to  irrigate 
it.  The  seed  is  sown  in  the  N.  of  India  in 
August  and  September,  and  transplanted  in 
October.  Its  first  leaf-plucking  is  in  March;  a 
second  is  in  May,  yields  about  half  that  of  the 
first  crop. 

The  average  produce  of  a  bigha  of  860  Ilahi 
yards  square,  is  12  standard  man  of  dry  leaf,  and 


of  first  quality,  selling  at  Rs.  5  the  man,  and 
Rs.  2  for  the  refuse  st^ ;  of  inferior  quality  at 
Rs.  3  the  man. 

In  Oudh,  the  retail  price  of  unmanufactured 
tobacco  is  Rs.  8  the  man,  and  that  of  three 
qualities  of  manufactured  tobacco  for  smoking,  at 
2  to  3  seers  the  rupee,  at  5  to  6  seers,  and  at  IS  to 
14  seers  the  rupee. 

In  the  Bombay  Presidency,  tobacco  is  largely 
produced  in  the  Kaira  and  Kandesh  districts.  In 
1871-72,  nearly  43,000  acres  were  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  8,262,000  lbs.  were  exported  by  sea  to 
Bourbon,  Mauritius,  etc,  valued  at  Rs.  5,64,485, 
and  112,000  lbs.  were  sent  to  other  presidencies. 
Small  quantities  of  the  fine  Gujerat  tobacco  were 
sent  to  the  N.W.  Provinces.  In  1889,  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone,  collector  of  Ratnagherry,  grew  some  good 
tobacco  from  Sbiraz  and  Kazeroon  seed.  About 
the  same  time,  Dr.  Gordon  grew  some  at  the 
Hewra  Gardens  from  American  and  Persian 
seed.  The  Shiraz  and  Havannah  species  were  grown 
at  Baroach. 

In  the  Madras  Presidency^  the  most  celebrated 
of  its  tobaccos  are  grown  in  the  Northern  Gircars, 
and  on  some  of  the  low  sandy  islands  or  Lank^ 
formed  at  the  mouths  of  the  river  Krishna,  also 
in  the  delta  of  the  Godavery,  where  the  soil  is 
peculiarly  rich  and  fertile,  the  product  being 
known  as  Lanka  tobacco.  For  Lanka  cigars,  the 
Nicotiana  rustica  is  still  grown  on  the  islets  of 
the  Godavery,  where  the  cultivation  is  rapidly 
increasing  and  is  rather  famous.  The  tobaccos  of 
Trichinopoly  and  Dindigul  are  celebrated,  and  are 
manufactured  into  cheroots  for  Europeans. 

The  Dindigul  tobacco  is  grown  on  a  carefully- 
cultivated  red  loam.  Some  of  the  highest-priced 
tobacco  is  grown  on  the  rich  dry  land,  but  it  is 
too  pungent  for  smoking.  The  vicinity  of  villages 
and  the  back  yards  of  houses  are  much  utilized. 
Heavy  rains  injure  the  qualitv ;  and  as  manures, 
the  droppings  of  goats  and  sheep  are  used,  also 
ashes,  cattle -dung,  urine,  sweepings,  and  in 
Nellore  saline  earth. 

The  value  of  good  tobacco  in  the  district  of 
Masulipatam  is  from  10  to  15  mpees  a  candy  of 
500  lbs.,  or  about  }d.  per  lb.  The  best  Limka 
tobacco  is  from  the  Sitanagram  island  near  Gutala, 
on  the  Godavery,  and  is  sold  usually  at  40  rupees  a 
candy  on  the  spot. 

The  seeds  of  all  the  species,  Havannah,  Mary- 
land, Vir^ia,  Manilla,  Shiraz,  etc.,  have  been 
widely  distributed,  and  with  some  success,  and 
the  produce  was  largely  analyzed  by  Mr.  Brough- 
ton.  In  1871-72  it  was  exported  to  the  value  of 
5^  lakhs  of  rupees.  The  paucity  in  the  soils  of 
Madras  of  carbonate  of  potash  prevents  the 
tobacco  plants  obtaining  sufficient  of  that  substance. 
The  ashes  of  the  American  tobaccos  contain  from 
25  to  35  per  cent,  of  it. 

Ceylon,  —  Tobacco  is  cultivated  with  some 
attention  and  success  by  the  Singhalese  of  the 
western  province,  the  Kandyans  of  the  interior, 
and  the  Tamils  of  the  northern  districts  of  the 
island.  In  1760,  Ceylon  produced  a  considerable 
quantity  of  tobacco,  principally  about  Jaffna,  a 
demand  having  sprung  up  ^or  it  in  Travancore 
and  on  the  M^ay  coast.  The  cultivation  spread 
to  other  districts  of  the  island,  Negombo,  Chilaw, 
and  Muttra.  Not  long  after  tlie  possession  of  the 
island  by  the  British,  a  monopoly  was  created  by 
an  import  duty  of  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and 
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in  1811  the  growers  were  compelled  to  deliver    the  Government  of  the  closest  deBcription.     Tlie 


their  tobacco  into  the  Government  stores  at  certain 
fixed  rates.  The  culture  and  demand  thereupon 
decreased.  In  1843,  the  duty  on  the  exports  of 
tobacco  from  Ceylon  amounted  to  £8386. 

In  Bengal^  the  Surat,  Bhilsa,  and  Sandoway 
(Arakan)  varieties  of  tobacco  are  the  most  cele- 
brated. The  two  first  are  found  to  be  good  for 
cultivation  in  the  districts  about  Calcutta.  That 
of  Singour,  in  Bard  wan,  near  Chandamagar,  sells 
at  the  price  of  the  Arakan  sort,  though  of  the 
same  species  as  that  cultivated  in  the  surrounding 
country ;  and  the  best  Bengal  tobacco  is  grown  at 
and  about  Hanglee,  iu  the  Kishnagar  district. 
The  tobacco  of  Chunar,  on  the  Ganges,  and  more 
©specially  that  of  Bhilsa,  were  celebrated  through- 
out India. 

In  1871-72,  above  500,000  acres  were  under 
tobacco  cultivation,  chiefly  in  the  districts  of 
Rangpur,  Tirhut,  Pumiah,  and  Koch-Bahar,  and 
nearly  10,104,000  lbs.  were  exported,  chiefly  to 
Bombay.  The  farmers  of  Koch-Bahar  trust  mainly 
to  their  tobacco  for  the  money  for  their  rents,  and 
in  the  Terai  it  flourishes  in  great  abundance ;  the 
soil  of  the  Terai  is  very  favourable.  It  is  grown 
in  clearances  made  in  the  jungle  by  the  cowherd 
races  who  graze  bufFaloes.  They  collect  the  dung 
on  the  clearance,  and  after  a  year  bring  it  under 
cultivation.  In  the  cultivation  of  the  Bhilsa 
tobacco,  immense  quantities  of  manure  are  used, 
with  much  wood-ashes. 

Arakan  tobacco,  grown  at  Sandoway,  was 
brought  to  London,  and  was  valued  at  from  6d. 
to  8cL  a  pound.  Some  very  superior  tobacco, 
which  obtained  the  name  of  Martaban  tobacco, 
was  shown  by  Dr.  N.  Wallich  to  be  from  Arakan, 
and  not  from  Martaban.  He  described  it  as 
having  a  fine  silky  leaf.  Many  people  pro- 
nounced it  the  very  best  they  had  ever  tasted, 
surpassing  the  finest  imported  from  Turkey  and 
Persia.  An  extensive  tobacconist  said  :  *  A  finer 
and  better-flavoured  tobacco  he  never  saw  or 
tasted  in  his  life.'  One  of  the  first  brokers  in  the 
city  said :  *  The  sample  of  leaf  tobacco  is  certainly 
of  a  very  fine  quality,  and  appears  to  have  been 
produced  from  some  peculiar  seed  and  a  greatly- 
unproved  cultivation  and  cure.'  By  many  manu- 
facturers it  was  supposed  to  be  from  the  seed  of 
Havannah  or  St.  Domingo  tobacco.  For  smoking, 
it  was  compared  with  Maryland  tobacco,  having 
the  same  qualities,  except  tlie  flavour,  which  is 
better,  and  more  like  Havannah.  The  colour  and 
leaf,  moreover,  were  pronounced  excellent  for 
cigar-making ;  but  for  that  purpose  the  largeness 
of  the  principal  stalk,  and  coarseness  of  the  small 
fibres  in  the  leaf,  somewhat  detracted  from  its 
value. 

Tenasserim  tobacco  is  used  in  Burma.  The 
Karens  raise  it  for  their  own  consumption,  and 
the  Burmese  both  cultivate  it  and  import  it  In 
1884  the  Burmese  are  cultivating  largely. 

In  the  Philippines  very  fine  tobacco  is  grown 
and  the  Manilla  cheroots  are  celebrated  all  over 
the  globe.  The  quantity  of  raw  tobacco  shipped 
from  Manilla  in  1847  was  92,106  arrobas,  each 
about  a  quarter  of  a  cwt. ;  manufactured  tobacco, 
12,054  arrobas ;  and  1933  cases  of  cigars.  5220 
boxes  of  cigars  were  shipped  from  Manilla  in 
1844,  73,439  millions  of  cigars  were  shipped  in 
1850,  and  42,629  quinUls  of  leaf  tobacco.  The 
manufacture  of  cigars  in  Manilla  is  a  monopoly  of 


cheroot  which  now  costs,  free  of  duty,  about  one 
halfpenny,  could  be  tendered  for  half  that  «um- 
The  flavour  of  Manilla  cheroots  is  peculiar  to 
themselves,  being  quite  different  from  that  made 
of  any  other  sort  of  tobacco, — ^the  greatest  cha- 
racteristic probably  being  its  slightly  soporific 
tendency,  which  has  cauMd  many  persona  in  the 
habit  of  using  it  to  imagine  that  opium  is  em- 
ployed in  the  preparatory  treatment  of  the 
tobacco,  which,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The 
cigars  are  made  up  by  the  hands  of  women  in 
large  rooms  of  the  factory,  each  of  them  contain- 
ing  from  800  to  1000  souls.  These  are  all  seated 
or  squatted,  Indian-like,  on  their  haunches,  upon 
the  floor,  round  tables,  at  each  of  which  there  is 
an  old  woman  presiding  to  keep  the  young  ones 
in  order,  about  a  dozen  of  them  being  the  com- 
plement of  a  table.  All  of  them  are  sapjdied 
with  a  certain  weight  of  tobacco,  of  the  first, 
second,  or  third  qualities  used  in  composing  a 
cigar,  and  are  obliged  to  account  for  a  propor- 
tionate number  of  cheroots,  the  weight  and  size 
of  which  are  by  these  means  kept  equal.  As 
they  use  stones  for  beating  out  the  leaf  on  the 
wooden  tables  before  which  they  are  seated,  the 
noise  produced  by  them  while  making  them  up  is 
deafening.  The  workers  earn  from  six  to  ten 
dolhurs  a  month  for  their  labour;  and  as  thai 
amount  is  amply  sufficient  to  provide  them  with 
all  their  comforts,  and  to  leave  a  large  balance 
for  their  expenses  and  dress,  etc.,  they  are  seldom 
very  constant  labourers,  and  never  enter  the 
factory  on  Sundays,  or,  at  least,  on  as  ff^^  ^^ 
annual  number  of  feast  days  as  there  are  Bundays 
in  a  year. 

In  Java,  the  residences  of  Rembang,  Sourabaya^ 
Samarang,  Ghinbou,  and  Tagal  present  districts 
suited  for  its  culture.  It  has  been  carried  on  with 
success  for  a  good  many  years  in  the  resideoces 
of  Treanger,  Pakalongan,  and  Kedu,  but  only  for 
the  consumption  of  the  interior,  and  of  the 
Archipelago. 

Celebes. — Tobacco  is  cultivated  in  Celebes,  Jwt 
merely  in  sufficient  quantity  for  local  consnmp- 
tion.  It  is  exclusively  grown  by  the  Baoiik 
population ;  the  mode  of  preparation  is  the  same 
as  in  Java ;  it  is  chopped  very  fine,  and  mostly 
flavoured  with  arrack. 

The  Japanese  grow  a  good  deal  of  tobacco  for 
their  own  consumption,  which  is  very  considerable. 
They  consider  that  from  Sasma  as  better  tlian 
that  from  Nagasaki,  Sinday,  etc  The  wont 
comes  from  the  province  of  l^yngani;  it  is 
strong,  of  a  black  colour,  and  has  a  disgusting 
taste  and  smell.  The  tobacco  from  Sasma  is, 
mdeed,  also  strong,  but  it  has  an  agreeable 
taste  and  smell,  and  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour. 
The  tobacco  from  Nagasaki  is  very  weak,  in 
taste  and  smell  perhaps  the  best^  and  of  a  bright 
brown  colour.  The  tobacco  from  Sinday  is  very 
good.  The  Japanese  manufacture  the  tobacco 
well,  and  persons  who  cannot  use  other  tobacco 
can  smoke  that  of  Japan  with  pleasure. 

ChincL — Tobacco  seems  to  have  been  introduced 
into  China  from  the  west,  by  way  of  Japan  or 
Manilla,  during  the  16th  and  17th  centory,  but  is 
now  grown  in  most  of  the  Chinese  provinoea.  The 
species  seem  to  be  the  Nicotiana  frutioosa,  and 
N.  ruatica,  var»  Chinensis.  The  Rusbhuis  manu- 
facture from  it  and  from  Mongofian  tobaooo  laifs 
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quantities  of  cigarettes.  The  tightly  packed 
leaves  are  cut  up  into  very  fine  threads  by  means 
of  planes,  and,  according  to  Lockhart,  mixed  with 
some  yellow  ochre,  arsenic,  and  other  compounds. 
Dr.  Williams  says  that  the  leaf  is  sometimes  soaked 
with  a  solntion  of  opium.  A  tobacco  of  Ix>belia 
and  also  coltsfoot  tobacco  are  sometimes  smoked 
in  China. 

Australia, — Tobacco  is  cultivated  iu  New  South 
Wales  with  much  success.  Australia  produces  a 
leaf  equal  to  Virginia  or  the  most  fertile  parts  of 
Kentucky,  but  the  great  difficulty  is  to  extract 
the  superabundant  nitre,  which  causes  a  rank  and 
disagreeable  flavour.  In  Victoria  the  yield  is 
generally  large,  but  the  scarcity  of  dew  in  some 
of  the  districts  hinders  the  production  of  the  best 
kinds.  The  crude  kinds  are  obtained  with  ease. 
— As»  Soc,  JournaU ;  Exhibitions,  Reports^  and 
Catalogues;  E.  Buck;  Sir  G,  Birdwood ;  J,  E, 
O'Connor;  Von  Mueller;  Powell;  Poole;  Royle; 
Forbes  WcUson;  Ure;  Don  Raphael  Zaragoza; 
Smith. 

TOBAGO  CANES.  This  walking-stick  is  a 
product  of  a  palm,  the  Bactris  minor,  Jacq.,  a 
native  of  New  Granada  and  the  West  Indies. — 
Seeman. 

TOBBA  was  the  hereditary  title  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  Yemen.  Samarcand  was  said  to  have 
been  built  by  them,  and  a  Uimyarite  inscription 
on  one  of  the  gates  testifies  thereunto. — Yulet 
Cathay,  i.  p.  190. 

TOCHAkI,  a  nomade  Turki  tribe,  snppoaed 
by  Lassen  to  be  the  Yeu-tchi,  Yu-chi,  or  White 
Huns.  He  places  them  with  their  Aryan  kings  in 
Ih>per  Bactria  and  Sogdiana.  Towaids  the  end 
oi  the  second  century  before  Christ  they  consisted 
of  five  tribes. — Cunninahani's  India,  p.  40. 

TOD,  Colonel  JAMES,  many  years  Resident  at 
Udaipur,  in  Rajputana.  He  devoted  his  leisure 
to  the  collection  of  the  traditions,  legends,  gene- 
alogies, and  literature  connected  with  the  I^jput 
race  among  which  he  was  placed.  He  published 
the  result  of  his  inquiries  in  two  very  interesting 
quarto  volumes,  which  contain  some  beautiful 
illustrations  of  I^jput  scenery  and  architecture, 
entitled  Annals  and  Antiquities  of  Rajasdian, 
also  in  his  Travels  in  Western  India,  embracing  a 
Visit  to  the  Mountains  of  the  Jains  and  celebrated 
Shrines  of  Hindu  Faith  between  liajputana  and 
the  Indus,  London  1839. 

TOD  A.  This  name  is  derived  from  the  Tamil 
Toravam  and  Toram,  a  herd.  The  Toda  have 
four  or  five  clans,  two  of  them  nearly  extinct,  and 
one  is  endogamic.    Their  language  is  Dravidian. 

They  burn  their  dead,  reverence  the  buffalo,  and 
take  especial  notice  of  the  bell  suspended  to  its 
neck ;  bury  weapons  and  personal  ornaments  with 
the  remains  of  the  dead.  The  men  attain  from 
5  feet  4  inches  to  6  feet  1  inch,  but  average  about 
5  feet  8  indies.  The  women  range  from  4  feet  10 
inches  to  5  feet  4^  inches,  but  average  5  feet  1 
inch.  The  men  weigh  from  110  to  155  lbs.,  and 
women  from  110  to  ISO  lbs.  When  Toda  people 
meet  who  have  been  apart  for  some  time,  the 
young  women  fall  on  the  ground  before  a  senior, 
and  the  senior  places  first  the  right  foot,  then  the 
left  foot  on  the  head.  Women  tattoo  their  arms, 
chest,  and  legs  with  dots.  The  Toga  or  Pntkuli 
is  worn  by  both  sexes.  The  Toda  is  pastoral,  but 
not  nomade.  They  eat  buffalo  flesh  on  ceremonial 
occasions,  but  are  not  flesh-eaten  in  general. 


They  have  no  weapons  for  the  chase,  neither 
spear  nor  net,  nor  do  they  construct  traps  or  pit* 
falls.  They  are  increasing  in  number.  In  1870 
the  five  dans  numbered  713  souls,  of  whom  258 
were  men  in  the  prime  of  life.  The  average 
number  of  children  bom  to  each  woman  is  six, 
and  they  bear  on  the  average  from  17^  to  37^ 
years.  The  Toda  salam  to  the  rising  and  setting 
sun  and  moon,  and  speak  a  blessing  on  the  house, 
*  May  it  be  well  with  the  male  children,  the 
men,  the  cows,  the  female  calves,  and  every  one/ 
The  ancient  bells  are  worshipped  and  attached  to 
the  necks  of  cattle,  and  called  Konku-der  and 
Mani-der,  bell  god,  relic  god.  Each  tirieri  with 
its  drove  of  cattle  is  in  charge  of  the  holy  X)&]s.l, 
who  is  regarded  as  a  god.  He  is  an  ascetic 
milkman  or  priest,  and  the  kavi-lal,  an  a.scetic 
herdsman.  No  man  must  touch  the  palal  or 
approach  nearer  than  five  yards.  The  Tola 
reverences  the  tudd  tree,  Millingtonia  simplici- 
folia,  a  synonym  of  Meliosma  siraplicifolia,  a  plant 
of  the  Himalayas,  Khassya,  Sylhet,  and  MLshmi 
Hills,  and  in  the  Western  Ghats  from  the  Konkan 
to  Courtallam.  The  dead  have  a  lock  of  hair  cut 
off,  are  burned  with  their  face  downwards,  and 
with  all  their  ornaments,  and  one  or  two  buffaloes 
are  sacrificed  at  the  spot  by  being  struck  with  the 
back  of  an  axe  on  the  head.  The  lock  of  hair  and 
portions  of  the  unburned  skull  are  collected  in  a 
cloth  and  taken  to  the  house,  which  continues 
closed  until  the  final  ceremonial.  The  sUughtered 
cattle  are  carried  off  by  the  Kota.  Formerly 
many  milch  buffaloes  were  killed  at  the  final 
interment  of  the  portions  of  the  remains  that  had 
been  preserved,  but  since  1856  only  two  are 
sacrificed,  amidst'the  wailing  and  lamentations  of 
the  relatives,  who  question  the  spirit  of  the 
deceased  thus :  ^  Are  you  suffering  from  fever  ? 
Are  your  buffaloes  thriving?  Why  did  you  leave 
us  so  soon?  Have  you  gone  to  Amnor?*  This 
final  ceremonial  is  now-a-dayspostponed  till  several 
persons  have  died,  and  the  relics  are  all  preseryed 
and  presented  together,  and  interred  at  the  place 
of  cremation.  Old  and  barren  cows  are  often 
sacrificed.  The  Madras  Grovernment  on  the  21st 
July  1820  ordered  efforts  to  be  made  to  repress 
their  practice  of  destroying  their  infant  girls,  and 
it  has  now  ceased.  An  old  woman  used  to  take 
the  child  immediately  it  was  bom  and  close  its 
nostrils,  ears,  and  mouth  with  a  cloth,  and  it  was 
then  buried.  The  old  woman  got  four  annas  as  a 
present.  The  women  are  still  (1874)  fewer  than 
the  men,  and  the  Toda  woman  consorts  with  four 
or  five  husbands.  They  crave  for  progeny,  and 
in  the  manner  of  Genesis  zvi.  2-5,  xxx.  1-4, 
and  xxxviii.  26,  obtain  it. — The  Todas,  by  LieuL' 
Colonel  W.  E.  Marshall,  London  1873. 

TODAR  MULL,  the  Kshatriya  Hindu  minister 
of  Akbar,  a  great  finander.  Under  his  advice 
Akbar  lightened  the  burdens  that  pressed  on 
agriculture,  abolished  the  capitation  tax  on  the 
mndus,  abolished  also  the  tax  on  rdigious 
assemblies  and  otlier  imposts  that  weighed  on  the 
population.  Todar  Mull  is  described  by  Abid 
Fazl  as  entirely  devoid  of  avarice,  and  quite 
sincere,  but  of  a  malidous  and  vindictive  temper, 
and  so  observant  of  the  fasts  and  other  super- 
stitions of  the  Hindu  religion  as  to  draw  down  on 
him  the  reproof  even  of  Akbar. 

TODD,  Major  D'ARC Y,  an  officer  in  the  Bengal 
army,  who  distinguished  hunself  in  political  duties 
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TODDALIA  ACULEATA. 


TODDY. 


when  Berving  in  Western  AfghaniBtan  at  Herat. 
He  wrote  a  Memoir  on  Maean^iran. 
TODDALIA  ACULEATA.    Pers,,  W,  and  A. 


Soopolia  acnleatai  Sm., 

Roxh.^Bh, 
Paullinia  Asiatioa,  Linn, 

Varagoki,    ....  Tel. 
Varra  kasimi,  .     .     .     „ 
Mirapa  kandra,    .    .  Tib. 


T.  Afliatica,  Lam, 

T.  nitida,  iMtn, 

T.  rubrioaulis,  WUld. 

Kudu  miris,    .    .  Singh. 
Kaka  toddali,  .     .      Tam. 
Mula  karni  maram,       ,, 
Konda  kasinda,    .    .  Tel. 

This  plant  has  prickly  stems  and  branches.     It 

is  one  of  the  most  common  bushes  on  the  Coro- 

mandel  coast,  and  extends  to  lat  30^  N.  along  the 

base  of  the  Himalaya  mountains.    AU  the  parts 

are  very  pungent,  especially  the  roots  when  fresh 

cut.    The  fresh  leaves  are  eaten  raw  for  pains  in 

the  bowels.     The  ripe  berries  are  fully  as  hot  as 

black  pepper,  and  have  nearly  the  same  kind  of 

pungency.      They  are    pickled    by  the  natives. 

This  has  a  small  white  root,  about  the  third  part 

of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  bark  of  which  is  bitter 

and  sub-aromatic,  and  is  considered  as  stomachic 

and  tonic.     It  is  given  in  a  weak  infusion  to  the 

quantity  of  half  a  teacupful  in  the  course  of  the 

day.    The  fresh  bark  of  the  root  is  administered 

by  the  Telinga  physicians  for  the  cure  of  the 

remittent  called  hill  fever.     Roxburgh  believed 

that  this  tree  is  possessed  of  very  valuable  stimulant 

properties. — Roxh;  O'Sh,;  Mason;  VoigU 

TODDY. 


Palm  wine,  Toddy,  .   Eno. 
Sendi  of  date  palm,  HiNO. 
Tari  of  palmyra  palm, ,, 
Nareli  of  coooanut,       „ 


Tuwak,  .  .  .  Malay. 
Kallu,  ....  Maleal. 
Sura,  Tari,  Tadi,  Sansk. 
KhuUu,     .    .    Tam,  Tel. 

Toddy  is  the  name  generally  given  by  Europeans 
to  the  sweet,  refreshing  liquors  which  are  pro- 
cured in  the  tropics  by  wounding  the  spathes  or 
stems  of  certain  pidms,  on  which  the  sap  and  juices 
exude  from  the  trunks  or  from  the  fruit-stalks. 
In  the  West  Indies  it  is  obtained  from  the  trunk 
of  the  Attalea  cohune,  a  native  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  In  South-Eastem  Asia  the  palms  from 
which  it  is  collected  are  the  gomuti,  cocoanut, 
palmyra,  date,  and  the  kittul  or  Garyota  urens. 
The  gomuti  palm,  Arenga  saccharifera,  is  fit  to 
yield  toddy  when  nine  or  ten  years  old,  at  the 
average  rate  of  three  quarts  a  day.  On  the  first 
appearance  of  the  fruit,  one  of  the  spadices  is 
beaten  with  a  short  stick,  on  three  successive 
days,  with  the  view  of  determining  the  sap  to  the 
wounded  part.  The  spadix  is  cut  oif  a  little  way 
from  its  root  or  base,  and  the  liquor  which  oozes 
out  is  received  in  pots  of  earthenware,  in  bam- 
boos, and  other  vessels.  When  newly  drawn,  the 
liquor  is  clear,  and  in  taste  resembling  fresh  must. 
In  a  very  short  time  it  becomes  turbid,  whitish, 
and  somewhat  acid,  and  quickly  runs  into  the 
various  states  of  fermentation,  acquiring  an 
intoxicating  quality.  In  Malacca,  the  gomuti, 
termed  kabong,  comes  into  bearing  after  the 
seventh  year.  It  produces  two  kinds  of  Mayams 
or  spadices, — ^male  and  female.  The  gomnti  grows 
throughout  many  of  the  islands  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  and  is  largely  utilized  by  the  people. 

To  procure  the  toddy  or  tari  of  the  palmyra 
tree,  Uie  Boraasus  flabelliformis,  at  the  season 
when  the  inflorescence  begins  to  appear,  and 
before  the  spathes  have  had  time  to  bunt,  the 
toddy-drawer  cuts  off  all  leaves  except  three  or 
four,  and  all  or  most  of  the  spathes  are  effectually 
encompassed  from  end  to  end  by  thongs,  to 
prevent  the  infloreaoence  from  bursting  forth. 


When  thus  tied,  for  three  snccesshre  momings 
they  are  beaten  or  crushed  between  the  wooden 
battens,  with  the  object  of  keeping  tiiem  from 
bursting,  and  to  encourage  the  flow  of  aap.  On 
the  fourth  morning,  a  thin  slice  is  cut  from  the 
parts  of  the  spathes.  On  the  eighth  moming,  a 
clear  sweet  liquor  begins  to  flow  from  the  wounded 
parts,  and  the  toddy-drawer  then  aaoends  in 
the  evening  with  pots  or  toddy  receivers,  in 
which  he  places  the  ends  of  the  spathea,  and 
leaves  them  until  the  morning,  when  they  are 
found  to  contain  a  quantity  of  this  liqaor.  The 
operation  of  attracting  the  juice  is  repeated  every 
morning  or  evening  until  the  whole  spatfae  is 
sliced  away.  The  trees  are  drained  in  this  manner 
for  several  months  of  the  year,  seven  or  eight 
spathes  yielding  at  the  same  time. 

The  toddy  of  the  cocoanut  tree  (Cocos  nadfera), 
called  nira,  is  obtained  from  the  flower  spathes 
before  the  flowers  have  expanded,  in  a  manner 
almost  similar*  to  what  has  been  describe  of  the 
palmyra  pahn.  The  spathe  is  tied  with  strips  of 
the  young  leaves  to  prevent  its  expansion.  It  b 
cut  a  little  transversely  from  the  top,  and  beaten 
either  with  the  handle  of  the  toddy  knife  or  a 
piece  of  hard  wood,  a  process  which  is  repeated 
morning  and  evening  for  five  or  six  days  in 
succession.  The  under  part  of  the  spathe  is  then 
taken  off,  to  allow  of  its  being  bent,  in  which 
positaon  it  is  retained  by  being  attached  to  a 
leaf-stalk  below.  An  earthen  pot  or  leaf- 
basket  is,  a  few  days  afterwards,  attached  to  the 
end,  and  is  every  morning  and  evening  emptied 
of  the  toddy  which  exudes  into  it,  the  quantity  <rf 
which  greatly  varies.  A  little  portion  of  the 
spathe  is  daily  cut  off. 

Sendi  todd^  is  procured  from  the  date  tree  of 
India,  Phoenix  sylvestris,  during  the  months  of 
November,  December,  January,  and  Februarr,  in 
which  period  each  tree  is  reckoned  to  yield  from 
120  to  240  pints  of  juice ;  but  the  mode  of  its 
extraction  destroys  both  the  fertility  and  the 
appearance  of  the  tree.  After  removing  the  lower 
leaves  and  their  sheaths,  a  notch  is  cut  in  tiie 
pith  of  the  tree  near  the  top,  from  which  the 
toddy  issues  by  a  small  channel,  made  of  a  bit  of 
the  palmyra  leaf,  into  a  pot  suspended  to  reoeive  it 

Palm  wine  is  also  extractea  from  the  Caiyota 
urens  during  the  hot  season.  The  quantities 
which  are  said  to  flow  from  it  are  immense,  so 
much  as  a  hundred  pints  during  the  twenty-four 
hours. 

The  taste  of  toddy  in  its  fresh  state  probably 
varies  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather  and 
season  of  the  year,  which  will  explain  the  many 
comparisons  given  of  it,  to  Ponbon  water,  mild 
champagne,  cider,  ginger  beer,  perry,  etc.  In 
all  eastern  countries  the  toddy  of  these  aeveial 
trees  is  used  for  the  same  purposes.  It  is  dnnk, 
though  rarely,  when  fresh  from  the  tree,  and  is 
then  a  gentle  aperient,  particularly  naeful  in 
delicate  constitutions.  It  is  boiled  down  into  a 
coarse  sugar  called  jagari  or  gnr,  which  is 
afterwards  refined.  It  is  fermentM  in  the  coone 
of  a  day  into  a  mildly  intoxicating  liquor,  still 
known  as  todd^,  of  which  sevml  pints  arc 
partaken  before  mtoxication  comes  on.  It  is  also 
distilled  into  arrack,  made  into  vinegar,  and 
throughout  all  eastern  countries  it  is  employed 
as  yeast,  as  it  begms  to  ferment  in  a  few  hours 
after  it  is  drawn.    In  tJie  Peninnda  of  India  the 
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TODDY-CAT. 


TOMATO. 


ropes  employed  by  the  toddy-drawers  to  help 
them  to  climb  the  tree,  are  made  of  cow  or 
buifalo  hide,  but  in  other  countries  the  pliant 
tendrils  of  plants  are  sometimes  employed.  The 
ropes  are  sufficiently  large  to  surround  the  tree 
and  the  body  of  the  clunber,  who,  by  leaning 
backwards  and  throwing  his  whole  weight  on  the 
rope,  is  thus  enabled  to  retain  each  position  be 
attains,  while  by  drawing  up  his  feet  and  shifting 
the  thong  in  his  hand  to  higher  points,  he 
gradually  raises  himself  to  the  top  of  the  tree. 
Accidents,  however,  are  frequent  and  seyere. 

TODDY-CAT,  one  of  the  ViverridsB,  Parodox- 
UTus  musanga,  Jerdon, 

TODDY-DRAWER— in  Tamil,  Sanar;  in  Mala- 
bar, Kattikaran ;  in  Camatica,  Idiga ;  in  Tamil, 
Sarai-kara;  in  Telugu,  Kalal — is  a  person  who 
draws  and  sells  toddy,  and  makes  and  sells  other 
spirituous  liquors.  In  Mysore  the  toddy-drawers 
are  the  Hale  Paik  race,  who  speak  Tulu. —  WUs. 
TODDY  SHRIKE,  Artamus  fuscus. 
TODRIA.  Hind.  Species  of  Cheiranthus; 
Todri  safed  is  C.  annuus,  Todri  surkh  or  lal,  C. 
cheiri.  Todri  na-farmani  is  a  Delphinium.  Todri 
surkh  is  apparently  the  seeds  of  common  cress 
(Lepidum  satiyum),  but  in  all  probability  mis- 
takenly, as  all  other  specimens  of  cress  are  named 
halim  or  taratezak.  Several  of  them  are  con- 
sidered to  be  aphrodisiac.  Todri  safed  is  also 
Mathiola  incana,  K  Br,^  the  purple  gilliflower. 

T0FAN6I.  Pers.  A  matchlock-man,  a  mus- 
keteer, from  Tufung,  Pers.,  a  musket. 

TOG  HA.  Arab.  A  necklace,  a  badge  of 
slavery ;  also  the  Toug,  Arab.,  Toug  or  Jugum  of 
the  Romans. 

TOGHRA.  Arab.  A  royal  signature;  an  order; 
the  royal  titles  prefixed  to  letters,  diplomas,  or 
other  public  deeds,  which  are  generally  written 
in  a  fine  ornamental  hand.  The  celebrated 
Husain  or  Abi  Ismail,  vizir  to  the  Seljukian 
sultan  Masud,  was  sumamed  Tochrai,  on  account 
of  his  eiccellence  in  this  kind  of  writing.  He  is 
known  to  Europe  by  his  admired  Arabic  poem, 
the  Carmen  Toghrai.  Being  taken  prisoner  in  a 
battle  wherein  his  sovereign  was  defeated  by  his 
brother  Mahmud,  he  was  put  to  death,  a.d.  1120, 
by  Mahmud's  vizir,  who  hated  him  for  his  great 
abilities  and  superiority  in  writing  the  Toghra 
characte  r. 

TOHFAT-ul-MUJAHIDIN,  a  work  by  Shaikh 
Zain-ul-Abidin,  giving  an  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Portuguese  against  the  Mnhanmiadans 
from  A.D.  1498  to  a.d.  1583. 

TOINO,  a  gem  much  valued  by  the  Kuki  race. 
One  was  priced  at  Rs.  8000. 

TOKA.  Hind.  A  bUght;  a  cotton  blight 
caused  by  the  insect  Helioeopis  cupido,  or  Depres- 
caria  gOBsypium,  etc.,  a  weevil  which  attacks 
cotton. 

TOKEN  BESSEY  or  Toucam-baso  is  a  large 
groupof  moderately-elevated  islands,  extending 
N.N.  W.  and  S.S.E.  Wangiwani,  the  most  north- 
westerly, is  visible  from  a  distance  of  21  or  24 
miles ;  the  body  of  it  is  in  lat.  b""  15'  80^'  S.,  and 
long.  128**  88'  E. 

TO-KIO,  called  Yedo  by  Europeans,  the  capital 
of  Japan. 

TOKEAY.  BURH.  A  large  lizard  in  Further 
India  and  the  Archipelago,  the  Gecko  of  the 
GediK>tid»,  which  utters  the  sound  of '  tokkay '  in 


formed  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  call,  would 
certainly  imagine  the  word  to  proceed  from  the 
lips  of  a  human  being.  A  French  traveller  there, 
whose  name  was  Touquet,  hearing  the  sound  at 
night,  responded  ^  Eh !  bien,'  and  it  was  some  time 
before  they  could  persuade  him  that  he  had  been 
holding  a  conversation  with  a  lizard  about  twelve 
inches  long. — Mr.  Earl^  p.  52.     See  Gecko. 

TOL.  Hind.  A  Hindu  collegiate  institution ; 
that  at  Naddeya  is  famed. 

TOLA,  a  weight  containing  12  raasha.  and 
equal  to  180  grains  troy ;  the  rupee  of  British 
India,  a  tola,  is  180  grains,  or  3  drachms  apothe- 
caries* weight. 

1  tola        =180  grains. 

5  tolas      =:1  chittak. 

16  chittaka=l  Beer=80  tolas  =  2 '057143  lbs.  avoir. 
40  seen      =1  man=(or  maund)=  82f  lbs.  exaetly. 

The  tola  in  use  by  goldsmiths  and  jewellers 
has  maintained  a  ponderary  value  of  about  182  or 
184  grains. 

TOLA-PARIKSHA.  Saksk.  A  balance  ordeal. 
The  accused  is  accurately  weighed  in  a  balance, 
and,  after  certain  ceremonies,  is  re-weighed;  if 
lighter,  the  accused  is  innocents  It  is  from  Tolna, 
to  weigh. 

TOLKAPPIYANAR,  the  author  of  the  oldest 
extant  Tamil  grammar.  He  is  said  to  have  lived 
in  a  town  to  the  south  of  Madura.  He  was  the 
chief  of  the  twelve  disciples  of  Agastiya,  but  he 
quarrelled  with  Agastiya,  and  established  a  separ- 
ate school.  He  wrote  the  grammar  called  the 
Tolkapmyam,  or  ancient  coinposition.  It  is  the 
oldest  Tamil  work  extant  Dr.  Giddwell  places 
it  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  Jaina  period, 
or  about  the  8th  centnrv  a.d.  ;  but  it  contains 

S notations  which  must  belong  to  stUl  eariier  works, 
[uch  of  the  Tolkappiyam  has  been  lost. 
TOLON  NOR,  a  Chinese  town,  walled,  populous, 
and  commercial.  A  depot  for  the  Kiaikta  goods 
from  Russia.  The  workmen  are  skilful  in  model- 
ling and  casting  the  bells,  vases,  idols,  and  other 
metallic  implements  of  Buddhism. 

TOLU  BALSAM,  Saint  Thomas'  Balsam. 

Baume  de  Toln,  .    .    Fa.    Balsamo  de  Tola,  .    .  Sp. 
Tohitaniseher  balsam,  Qb. 

This  is  the  concrete  juice  of  the  Myroxylon 
toluiferum.  It  is  of  a  brownish-yellow  colour, 
transparent,  with  the  taste  and  odour  of  the  white 
balsam  of  Peru. — Faulkner, 

TOMAN.  When  Tavemier  visited  Persia  in 
the  17th  century,  the  toman  was  worth  more 
than  £8  ;  since  then  it  has  gradually  diminished 
in  value.  When  Sir  J.  Malcoun  wrote  his  History 
of  Persia  about  the  year  1820,  it  was  worth  £l ; 
it  since  fell  to  about  nine  or  ten  shillings. 
Twenty  rupees  make  a  toman  in  Herat,  which  is 
equal  to  6  rupees  and  12  annas  of  India  (or 
about  13s.  6d.).  The  toman  of  the  Dushtistan  is 
equal  to  16  Persian  rupees  and  1  mahomedi; 
each  rupee,  7  mahomedi ;  each  of  which  in  turn 
contains  8  pool-e-siah  (black  money,  a  certain 
copper  coin);  consequently  a  toman  contains  904 
pool-e-siah. 

TOMATO. 

I^oopersicum  esculentum.  I  Liobea  apf el, .    .    .    Gbr* 
Pomme  d'amour,  .    .  Fr.  |  Porno  d^ro,  .    .    .    .It. 

Tomato  or  love-apple  is  a  vegetable  of  easy 
culture,  does  not  reqmre  a  very  rich  soil,  succeeds 
best  when  trained  on  horizontal  trellises ;  should 


a  lend,  distinet  tone,  and  a  stanger,  if  not  in-   be  thinned  occasionally  of  superfluous  shoots ; 
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shoots ;  raised  from  seed  ;  used  in  sauces  aud  iu 
jams. 

TOMBS.  The  tombs  of  Muhammadans  have 
usually  been  of  earth,  or  unbaked  brick,  but  every 
material  is  employed,  and  names  even  are  written 
on  the  tombs.  The  tombstone  of  a  man  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  raised  part  in  the  centre,  and  that 
of  a  woman  by  a  depression.  The  prevalent 
form  in  India  of    Muhammadan  tombs  of  the 


tnust  in  Southern  India  extending  from  Nellore  to 
the  Colerun  river,  and  including  North  and 
South  Arcot  and  the  Chingleput  oollectorate.  It 
was  arranged  in  24  kottam  or  fortified  districts. 
It  is  described  as  having  been  an  ancient  wilder- 
ness known  as  the  Kamayanum  Dandacaranyaiu. 
'  the  forest  of  the  punisher,'  and  was  inhabited  by 
the  Kurumbar,  a  pastoral  and  half -savage  race, 
who  had  their  own  chiefs,  residing  in  kots  or 


wealthy,  is  a  dark  or  black  tombstone  with  forts.  They  were  conquered  by  an  inroad  of  the 
verses  of  the  Koran  engraved  on  it,  and  covered  '  Yellalar  from  the  western  portion  of  the  Penin- 
by  a  cupola.  Some  of  these  are  very  magnificent.  >  sula  iB  the  reign  of  Adanda  Chakravarti,  in  an 
Those  of  the  Adal  Shahi  dynasty  at  Bijapur  aud  |  age  supposed  prior  to  the  Christian  era.      The 

\^llalar  race  found  the  cle« 


Gogi  have  attracted  much  attention,  as  also  have 
those  of  the  Bahmani  dynasty  at  Kulburga, 
the  Kutub  Shahi  dynasty  at  Golconda,  and 
tjie  Nizam  Shahi  at  Ahmadnaggur.  The  cupolas 
at  Roza,  where  Auraugzeb  is  buried,  have  not 
any  display,  aud  that  of  Aurangzeb  is  the  least 
ostentatious.  His  daughter's  tomb  at  Aurang- 
abad  is  magnificent,  and  many  of  the  tombs  at 
Dchli  and  Agra  are  great  structures.  That  of 
Mumtaz  Begum,  known  as  the  Taj  Mahal,  is  parti- 
cularly remarkable.  The  reformers  amongst  the 
Muhammadans  consider  that  unbaked  brick  or 
earth  should  alone  be  used.  In  Surat,  near  the 
mosque  of  Mirza  Shami  in  Mulana  Cbakla,  is  a 
tomb  constructed  in  the  style  of  the  16th  or' be- 
ginning of  the  17th  century.  Its  windows  of 
perforated  stone  are  of  rare  beauty.  In  Sind,  the 
more  remarkable  tombs  are  those  of  Mirza  Baki 
TurKhan,  of  Mirza  Jani  Beg  Tur  Khan,  of  Dewan 
Soof  Khan,  all  on  the  Muklee  range  of  hills  near 
Tatta ;  and  that  of  Nawab  Amir  Khan  at  Tatta, 
and  that  of  Gholam  Shah  Kullora  at  Hyderabad, 
are  all  remarkable.  Gholam  Shah's  tomb  was 
commenced  by  himself  in  1765  and  completed  in 
1768.  It  is  situated  in  the  northern  end  of  the 
upper  plateau  on  which  the  city  of  Hyderabad 
now  stands.  It  is  built  of  burnt  brick,  with 
glazed  tiles  in  the  inside  and  out.  The  glazed 
tiles  were  made  at  Nussurpur,  16  miles  N.E.  of 
Hyderabad,  once  a  town  of  great  importance 
when  the  river  Indus  ran  at  its  base.  The  tomb 
of  Gholam  Shah  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  12  feet 
high,  and  is  now  very  much  dilapidated.  The 
tburteen  tombs,  the  burial-places  of  thirteen 
emperors  of  the  Moghul  dynasty  of  China,  are 
famed  in  China.     See  Architecture  ;  Sculptures. 

TOMICUS  MONOGRAPHUS  or  T.  mono- 
graphica,  a  beetle  of  Northern  Europe  of  a  very 
destructive  character  to  felled  oak.  In  1860-62, 
it  attacked  the  staves  of  the  beer  barrels  of  the 
commissariat  in  Lower  Bengal  and  Burma,  and 
caused  much  damage  and  loss  by  the  escape  of  the 
fluid.  It  is  of  the  section  Rhyncophora.  The 
soldiers  playing  on  the  name  called  it  Tipsy 
Tommy. 

TOMYRIS,  the  Getio  queen  of  Scythia.  Her 
opponent  erected  Cyropolik 

TONARENG,  a  nomade  race  dwelling  in  the 
great  desert  of  Africa,  very  fair,  with  long  hair, 
aquiline  noses,  high  foreheads,  and  thin  lips. 
Tney  say  their  pravers  in  Arabic,  and  speak  a 
Semitic  tongue.  Their  aims  consist  of  a  long 
lance  with  a  broad  head,  javelins  six  or  seven 
feet  long,  with  jagged  hooks  at  the  pointed  end, 
a  round  Duckler  (cmrega)  of  buffalo  or  elephant 
hide  from  Soudan,  a  poniard,  and  a  broad-bladed 
scimitar.  See  Semitic  Races. 
.  TONDAI-MANDALAM,  an  ancient  name  of  a 


clearance  of  the  forest  a 
task  of  such  difficulty,  that  some  withdrew  ;  and 
the  others  who  remained  had  the  peculiar  privi- 
leges conferred  on  them  by  Adanda  Chakravarti, 
which  are  called  the  Kani-atchi  (acre-permaoency). 
These  have  survived  through  the  political  chaDges 
of  centuries,  and  are  highly  valued  in  a  lar^ 
portion  of  the  old  Tondai-mandalam. 

TONDAMAN,  an  independent  chief  of  Tondai- 
mandalam.  The  present  chief  has  been  honour«d 
by  a  title  from  the  Viceroy.  His  ancestor  gi«ady 
aided  the  British  in  their  wars  against  the  French. 
See  India ;  Maravar. 

TONGA  ISLANDS  he  between  kit.  IT'^and  i>2= 
S.,  and  long.  172°  and  176°  W.,  and  coosat  of 
six  principal  islands.  They  were  discovered  by 
Tasman  in  1642.  The  population  number  aboat 
20,000.  The  Tonguese  are  real  Polynesians,  whilst 
the  Fi  jians  are  of  Papuan  origin.  They  are  also  a 
much  handsomer  and  taller  people.  In  Tonga 
the  women  are  not  allowed  to  pei^rm  hard  woik : 
the  women  of  Fiji  carry  heavy  loads,  do  field 
work,  and  go  out  fishing. — Gallon ;  D'Etve's  CkiM. 

TONG-KANG  —  ?  A  boat  or  junk  used  in 
the  seas  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

TONGLO,  a  mountain  in  Tonkin,  lat  27°  1' 
8"  N.,  and  long.  88°  8'  S'.E.,  in  Sikkim,  the  most 
southern  prominent  point  of  the  Siugbalila  ridge. 
The  top  of  the  mountain  is  10,080  feet ;  the  grove 
at  the  foot  of  the  peak,  with  a  small  pool  sur- 
rounded by  rhododendron  trees,  is  9891  feet 
Barometrical  observations,  taken  simultaneoiBiy 
with  those  of  Calcutta,  give  the  height  of  T<mgb 
in  Southern  Sikkim  aa  10,078*3  feet  Colonel 
Waugh's,  by  trigonometry,  10,070*4  feet,— a  re- 
markable and  unusual  coincidence. — Hook,  H.J. 
i.  p.  171 ;  Herm.  Schl, 

TONGUS.  The  most  western  of  the  popula- 
tions to  which  this  name  applies  are  occupants  of 
the  Lower  Tunguska  ;  some  of  whom  call  then- 
selves  Orotshong,  and  are  OEdled  by  others  Tsha- 
podzhir;  the  men  who  bear  this  name  tatttio 
themselves.  For  the  Tongus  at  large  there  is  bo 
general  name,  and  different  tribes  deflogaate 
Uiemselves  differently.  The  Manchu  call  all  the 
tribes  beyond  the  confines  of  Manchuria,  Grot- 
shoi^ ;  the  Lamut  are  of  the  sea-coast  All  the 
Tongus  belong  to  either  Russia  or  China,  those 
of  China  being  the  Manchu  of  Manchuria.  The 
Manchurians,  as  a  body,  are  perhaps  aomewhafc 
ruder  than  the  Mongols,  and  the  Ruasian  Tcmgn 
somewhat  ruder  than  the  Manchu.  As  a  mle^ 
the^r  are  Shamanists,  and  imperfect  oonrerta  to 
Christianity,  rather  than  BuckUiistB. — Latham  i 
p.  267. 

TONI,  an  Indian  canoe,  is  the  hollowed-uut 
trunk  of  a  tree ;  near  Bombay,  generally  a  mai^o 
tree. 
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TONJON,  a  sedan  chair  in  use  in  India,  open    When  the  Tonkinese  moved    southwards,  they 
t — i.  — J L  -;j_ '^A  1 : — 1 1^    drove  these  aborigines  from  the  plain  country 

into  the  hills,  and  these  are  now  in  the  ranges  to 
the  west  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Tsiain-pa  in  the 
S.E.  part  of  the  Peninsula,  where  they  occupy 
the  mountains  of  the  province  Binb-Thnan,  which, 
in  1883,  the  French  declared  annexed.  Before 
the  16th  century,  both  Tonkin  and  Annam  were 
parts  of  China ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Louis  xvi. 
of  France,  the  French  acquired  territory  there, 
which  has  since  been  called  French  Gochin- 
China.  Through  a  prolonged  period  it  was  a 
dependency  of  the  Chinese  empire,  sometimes  as 
a  tributary  kingdom,  at  others  as  a  province  of 
the  empire.  Tonkin  Gulf  is  an  extensive  bight 
formed  in  the  coast  between  the  parallels  of  lat. 
W  and  22°  N.,  and  which  is  rendered  a  deep 
inlet  by  the  peninsula  of  Lui-chew-fu  and  the 
isknd  of  Hainan,  which  protect  it,  and  in  a  great 
measure  enclose  it  to  the  eastward.    The  entrance 


in  front  and  on  each  side,  carried  by  a  single  pole 
on  men^s  shoulders. 

TONK,  a  Native  State  in  Rajputana,  ruled 
over  by  descendants  of  the  famous  predatory 
leader  Amir  Khan,  the  companion  in  arms  of 
Jeswunt  Rao  Uolkar,  who  played  a  conspicuous 
part  in  all  the  dissensions  which  preceded  the 
British  settlement  of  Malwa.  Amir  Khan  (born 
1766)  was  by  connection,  habit,  and  disposition 
essentially  a  Pindari.  Beginning  life  as  a  petty 
mercenary  leader,  in  1798  he  haid  become  com- 
mander of  a  large  independent  anny  in  the  service 
of  Holkar  in  the  campaigns  against  Sindia,  the 
Peshwa,  and  the  British,  and  in  assisting  to  levy 
the  contributions  exacted  from  Rajpatana  and 
Malwa.  In  1 806,  Holkar  granted  to  him  the  State 
of  Tonk,  and  he  had  previously  received  the 
district  of  Sironji.  In  that  year,  Amir  Khan 
transferred  himself  and  his  army  to  the  raja  of 
Jeypore,  then  at  war  with  the  raja  of  Jodhpur ; 
and,  after  crushing  the  latter,  he  changed  sides 
and  reduced  the  former.  Having  indiscriminately 
plundered  both  countries,  he,  in  1809,  proceeded 
at  the  head  of  40,000  horsemen  (being  joined  en 
route  by  25,000  Pindaris)  against  the  raja  of 
Nagpiir.  He  was,  however,  warned  off  by  the 
British  Government,  and,  returning  to  Rajputana, 
his  bands  plundered  the  country.  Eventually,  in 
1817,  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  offered  Amir  Khan 
the  sovereignty  of  all  the  tracts  bestowed  on  Iiim  by 
Holkar,  on  condition  of  his  disbanding  his  army, 
which  consisted  of  52  battalions  of  disciplined 
infantry,  150  guns,  and  a  numerous  body  of 
Path  an  cavalry.  In  this  Amir  Kban  acquiesced. 
His  artillery,  with  the  exception  of  40  gans,  was 
purchased,  and  some  of  his  troops  enlisted  in  the 
British  service.  Tlie  remainder  were  liberally 
<lealt  with  prior  to  disbandment,  and  the  fort  and 
district  of  Rampura  were  presented  to  the  nawab 
by  the  British  Government  as  a  free  gift.  Amir 
Khan  died  in  1834,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Wazir  Muhammad  Khan,  who  did  good  service  in 
the  Mutiny.  He  died  in  1864.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Muhammad  Ali  Khan.  In  consequence 
of  abetting  a  treacherous  attack  on  the  relatives 
and  followers  of  one  of  the  chief  feudatories  of  the 
State,  the  Thakur  of  Lawa,  Muhammad  Ali  Khan 
was  deposed  by  the  British  Government  in  1867, 
and  his  son  Muhammad  Ibrahim  Khan  was  placed 
on  the  musnud. — hnp.  Gaz, 

TONKIN  is  the  cradle  of  the  Cochin-China  race, 
including  imder  this  name  both  Tonkinese  and 
Annamese.    Six  of  its  provinces  have  Saigon  for 
their  capital,  and    up  to  the    year  1883  were 
designated  French  Cochin-China.    The  Tonkinese 
and  Annamese  are  of  the  same  race,  and  their 
original  settlement  was  in  Tonkin.    They  speak 
the  same  language,  but  the  pronunciation,  and 
to  some  extent  the  orthography,  differ,  and  the 
same  remark  is  applicable  to  their  respective  con- 
nection with  Chinese.    The  formation  of  all  three 
languages    is   nearly  identical,    but    Tonkinese, 
Annamese,  and  Chinese  are  mutually  unintelli- 
gible.     Three  races  occupy  the  peninsula,  viz. 
the    Chinese,   the    Cambojan   MalayB,   and   the 
Mongoloid  aborigines,  comprising  the  Moi,  Loi, 
the  Laos,  and  others  who  are  equally  connected 
with  thd  Siamese  Shans  and  with  the  Miao-tsze, 
Pai,  Lo  Lo,  Sifan,  and  other  bill  tribes,  to  whom  the 
Chinese  bare  given  fanciful  and  derogatory  names. 


between  Tigu  Island  and  the  south-west  part  of 
Hainan  is  about  110  miles  wide.  The  Tonkin 
river,  Thai  Sinh,  falls  into  the  N.W.  side  of  the 
gulf,  the  mouth  of  its  western  branch,  called  the 
Domea  (probably  Sang-koi),  being  in  lat.  20°  50' 
N.,  and  long.  106°  39'  E.  Cachao,  the  capital 
of  Tonkin,  is  about  74  miles  up  the  river.  In  the 
entrance  of  this  river  there  is  but  one  flood  and 
ebb  in  24  hours,  as  occurs  at  the  island  of 
Basselan,  near  Mindanao,  and  the  other  islands  in 
the  Eastern  Archipelago.  The  Tonkinese  men 
and  women  are  well  proportioned,  of  an  olive 
complexion,  very  much  admiring  the  whiteness  of 
the  Europeans.  Their  noses  and  faces  are  not  so 
flat  as  those  of  the  Chinese.  They  usually  wear 
their  black  hair  as  long  as  it  will  grow,  being 
very  careful  in  combing  it.  The  common  people 
plait  it  in  tresses,  and  tie  it  like  a  great  roll  upon 
the  top  of  their  heads.  Bnt  the  nobility,  men  of 
law,  and  soldiers,  tie  their  locks  about  their  necks, 
that  they  may  not  flutter  in  their  faces,  lliey 
blacken  their  teeth  and  suffer  their  nails  to  grow, 
the  longest  being  accounted  the  finest. — EveranTs 
Treatises^  p.  17. 

TONKIN  BEAN,  Dipteryx  odorata,  a  native 
of  the  woods  of  Guiana,  is  an  oval,  oblong,  some- 
what boat-shaped  seed,  one  or  two  inches  long, 
shining,  with  an  oily  surface  marked  with  a  net- 
work of  wrinkles ;  colour  purple-brown  ;  odour 
very  fragrant ;  taiste  slightly  bitter,  but  very 
burning  and  almost  caustic.  They  are  employed 
as  a  perfume  for  snuff. — Faulkner. 

TON-LESAP,  a  great  lake  in  Camboja,  (JO 
miles  long  when  at  the  lowest,  but  treble  that 
when  the  inundation  occurs.  It  contains  many 
fish. 

TONS  RIVER  rises  on  the  northern  side  of 
Jamnotri,  in  lat.  24°  N.,  and  long.  80°  30'  E.,  runs 
N.W.,  E.N.E.,  N.,  and  falls  into  the  Ganges  a  few 
miles  below  Alkhabad.  Length,  165  miles.  It 
receives  the  Satni,  Behar,  Mahana,  Belun,  and 
Seoti,  including  small  streams ;  13,000  square 
miles  drained.  It  runs  near  Sahespur  in  Dehra 
and  near  Ramnnggur  in  Allahabad  district 

TONSURE  is  practised  by  many  religious 
orders.  Rome  has  sometimes  dnrected  her  clergy 
to  cut  their  hair,  and  at  others  to  let  it  erow. 
The  races  following  Hinduism,  the  Afgmins, 
Persians,  Arabs,  and  Buddhists,  shave  their  heads 
in  whole  or  in  part. 

TOON»    Tam.    The  timber  of  the  Cedrelatoona, 
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the  Toona  manun  of  the  TamilB,  a  tree  which  ex- 
tends over  eyery  part  of  India.  The  botanical 
Bpecimens  from  Nepal  haying  frequently  a  sixth 
part  added,  Dr.  Wallioh  was  induced  to  call  that 
variety  Cedrela  hexandra.  There  is,  however,  a 
distinct  species,  Cedrela  serrata,  which  may  be 
readily  recojznised  by  the  great  length  of  its 
racemes  of  flowers,  and  may  frequently  be  seen 
with  Sapindus  acominatus  growing  in  the  dose 
valleys  within  the  Himalaya.  The  toon  tree  wood 
resembles  its  congeners,  Gbittagong  wood  and 
mahogany,  and  is  much  used  for  furniture  all 
over  both  Peninsulas.  It  is  of  a  reddish  colour. 
— RoyU^s  111. ;  Mason ;  Holtzapt 

TOORBUT  HYDEREE  is  the  hilly  country 
between  Meshed  and  Herat.  Both  sides  of  the  high- 
road to  within  forty  miles  of  that  city  were  sub- 
ject to  Persia  since  1833,  and  held  directly  under 
Meshed.  Previous  to  that  period,  many  petty 
chiefs,  who  were  robbers,  occupied  the  tract. — Sir 
A.  Burnes  in  P,  P. 

TOOS  and  Malidah  are  loosely-woven  flannel- 
like cloths,  very  narrow,  made  of  excellent  wool, 
used  by  the  Bhotias,  and  by  the  well-to-do  natives 
of  N.£.  India,  as  coverlets  and  sheets. 

TOO-TEE,  the  Chinese  god  of  wealth,  or  middle 
heaven  ;  a  Chinese  festival. 

TOOTH  RELIC.  The  sacred  tooth  of  Buddha 
is  in  the  Maliagawa  or  Temple  of  the  Tooth  in 
Ceylon.  There  is  much  ceremony  when  this  tooth 
is  exhibited,  various  orders  for  the  opening  of  the 
chamber  are  requisite  before  the  bars  may  be 
taken  down  and  the  strong  box  unlocked.  The 
tooth  is  enclosed  in  manifold  caskets,  one  within 
another,  becoming  richer  and  more  ornamented 
the  nearer  they  are  to  the  sacred  relic.  The  last 
two  or  three  are  of  very  fine  gold,  set  with  rubies, 
diamonds,  and  emeralds;  but  uiese,  like  most 
oriental  jewels,  are  roughly  cut  and  ill  set — Frere, 
AntipodeSy'p,  185. 

TOPASS,  from  Topi,  Hind.,  a  hat,  a  person 
wearing  a  hat;  a  Christian  of  mixed  descent, 
chiefly  of  Portuguflse  origin,  employed  on  ship- 
board as  a  sweeper. 

TOPAZ. 
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Puipera^^,  .  .  SiNOH. 
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Puahiaragum,   Tam.,  Tel. 
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Batna  ehampaca,    Malay. 

The  topaz  of  the  ancients  was  the  greenish- 
coloured  substance  now  called  peridot  and  chry- 
solite. The  modem  topas  is  of  a  vinous  orange 
colour,  without  any  admixture  of  green.  Topaz 
is  so  called  from  the  island  of  Topazion  in  the  Ked 
Sea.  Beautiful  topazes  of  various  kinds  are  found 
in  the  Burman  dominions  and  in  Ceylon.  The 
topaz  is  divided  by  jewellers  into  two,  oriental 
and  occidental.  Oriental  topaz,  ruby,  emerald,  ^d 
sapphire,  consist  of  pure  alumina,  coloured  with 
onde  of  iron,  varieties  of  corundum ;  and  the  occi- 
dental topaz  contains  a  greater  proportion  of  ttlex. 
The  pink  topaz  of  jewellers  is  the  Brazilian  topaz 
modified  by  the  action  of  fire.  It  emulates  the 
balas  in  tint  and  lustre.  The  colouring  process  is 
to  envelope  the  stone,  readv  cut  and  polished,  in 
German  tinder,  fastened  with  wire,  and  set  on  fire, 
and  when  fairly  burned  out,  the  topaz  is  found 
changed  into  a  clear  rose  colour.  One  of  the 
pencils  beinff  yellow  and  tlie  other  pink,  the 
yellow  is  diacoarged  by  heat,  leaving  the  pink  un- 


impaired. Tavemier  mentioDS  (p.  150)  that  a 
large  topaz  was  worn  by  the  Great  Mogbol  all  the 
time  Tavemier  was  in  India.  It  weighed  181  rad 
and  half  a  quarter,  or  157}  carats.  It  was  bought 
at  Goa  for  Ks.  1,81,000,  or  271,500  livres. 

TOPE,  in  Southern  India,  from  Topu,  Canareae 
and  Telugu,  a  grove,  usually  of  mango  or  tama- 
rind trees.  In  bygone  times  these  were  largely 
planted  throughout  India  in  charity ;  owing  to  the 
diminution  of  the  semi-religious  feeling  which 
formerly  led  to  the  planting  of  groves,  and  partly 
owing  to  the  increased  value  of  land,  such  deeds 
have  now  become  fewer. 

TOPE,  a  sepulchral,  memorial  monument,  the 
stliupa  of  the  Buddhists;  mound-like  boUdings 
erected  for  the  preservation  of  relics.  Such 
mounds  occur  at  Sanchi,  Bharhut,  Bhilsa,  near 
Benares,  Tirhut,  Behar,  in  Afghanistan,  Tibet, 
Nepal,  and  Western  Asia ;  also  in  various  parts  of 
S.  India.  On  the  demise  of  the  Sakya  Gautama 
Siddharta  in  B.C.  January  543,  his  body  was  con- 
sumed, and  his  bones,  divided  into  eight  portions, 
were  distributed  amongst  applicants,  who  erected 
st'hupas  or  topes  over  them — at  (1)  Rajagriha,  an 
ancient  capital  of  Magadha  or  Behar  proper ;  (2) 
Visali,  at  Bassalor,  north  of  Patna;  (3)  Kapila- 
vastu,  between  Ayodhya  and  Grorakhpur;  (4)  Alla- 
kappo ;  (5)  at  Ramagrama,  in  the  naghbbarfaood 
of  Goiakhpur,  and  most  probably  (Sri-Rampuim) 
the  Sehunpura  of  Ptolemy ;  (6)  Wetthadipo,  most 
probably  Bettiya ;  (7)  Pawa  was  to  the  west  of 
Visali,  on  the  high-road  to  Eusinara;  (8)  Kuai- 
nara,  equidistant  between  Benares  and  Visali,  or 
in  the  position  of  Knsia  on  the  Little  Gundak ;  and 
(9)  another  tope  was  erected  at  Pipphaliwaao,  or 
the  place  of  the  charcoal  tope,  between  Eapila- 
vastu  and  Kusinara.  The  topes  of  Kabul  and 
Jalalabad  were  opened  by  Messrs.  Honigbemr 
and  Masson  in  1835,  and  those  between  the  Indus 
and  the  Jhelum  by  Generals  Ventura  and  Court 
in  1883  and  1884.  The  topes  near  Benares  were 
opened  by  Major  Cunningham  in  1835,  and  those 
at  Sanchi  ana  other  plMes  around  Bhilsa  were 
also  opened  by  him  and  Lieutenant  Maisey  in 
January  and  Febraary  of  1857.  Of  the  largest 
of  the  Sanchi  group  near  Bhilsa,  a  plan  and  sec- 
tion of  the  building,  with  a  short  account  of  the 
various  subjects  represented  in  the  sculptured 
bas-reliefs  of  the  gateways,  was  published  by 
Captain  J.  D.  Cunningham  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  In  the  topes  dedicated 
to  the  celestial  Buddha,  the  invisible  being  who 

g^rvaded  all  space,  no  deposit  was  made,  but  the 
ivine  Spirit,  who  is  Light,  was  supposed  to 
occupy  the  interior,  and  was  tjrpified  on  the  oat- 
side  by  a  pair  of  eyes,  placed  on  each  of  the  four 
sides,  either  of  the  base  or  of  the  crown  of  the 
edifice.  Such  is  the  great  chaitya  or  tope  near 
Katmandu,  in  Nepal,  dedicated  to  Swayambhu- 
nath,  the  Self-Exiitent,  in  which  the  ^es  are 
placed  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  bnildmg.  A 
specimen  of  the  regular  chaitya  is  represented  in 
the  Sd  compartment  (inner  face)  of  the  left-hand 
pillar  of  the  eastern  gate  at  Sanchi,  in  wfaieh  the 
two  eyes  are  placed  one  above  the  other.  Such 
also  are  the  numerous  ch^hod-ten  in  Tibet,  which 
are  dedicated  to  the  celestial  Buddha,  in  contra- 
distinction to  tiie  dungten,  which  are  hnih  in 
honour  of  the  mortal  Boddhas,  and  whidi  ought 
to  contain  some  portion  of  their  relics,  either  real 
or  supposed.    The  first,  eh^hodrteo,  means  aimply 
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an  offering  to  the  deity;  the  latter,  dongten,  is 
emphatically  a  bone  or  relic  receptacle.  The 
same  distinction  is  preserved  in  the  Sanskrit  terms 
chaitya  and  dhatugarba  or  dhagoba.  The  former 
is  properly  a  religious  edifice,  dedicated  to  A(ti- 
Buddha,  while  the  latter  is  only  a  relic  shrine  or 
repository  of  ashes.  The  word  chaitya,  however, 
means  any  sacred  object,  as  a  tree,  an  altar,  a 
temple,  as  well  as  any  monument  raised  on  the 
site  of  a  funeral  pile,  as  a  mound  or  a  pillar. 
Chaitya  may  therefore  perhaps  be  only  a  general 
term  for  both  kinds  of  mound;  while  dhatugarba 
or  dhagoba  is  particularly  restricted  to  the  relic 
shrine. 

The  word  tope  is  the  same  as  the  Pali  st^hupo, 
and  the  Sanskrit  st^hupa,  a  mound  or  tumulus, 
both  of  which  terms  are  of  constant  use  in  the  Bud- 
dhist books.  St^hupa  or  tope  is  therefore  a  name 
common  to  each  kind  of  tumulus,  whether  it  be 
the  solid  temple  dedicated  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
or  the  massive  mound  erected  over  the  relics  of 
Sakya,  or  of  one  of  his  more  eminent  followers. 
Tumulus,  modo  terra  tumens,  alias  sepulchrum 
(Serv.  ad  Virg.  Mn.  ii.  p.  713).  In  the  Turkish 
word  tepeh,  which  the  Persians  pronounce  tappeh, 
signifying  a  hillock  or  small  tumular  mountain, 
we  may  fancy  a  resemblance  to  the  Greek  ratios 
(sepulchrum)  or  ret^n  (sepultura),  and  it  is 
applied  (though  not  exactly  in  this  sense)  to  some 
of  the  sepulchral  heaps  near  Troy. 

From  several  passages  in  the  Pali  Buddhistical 
annals,  it  would  appear  that  topes  were  in  exist- 
ence prior  to  Sakya^s  advent,  and  that  they  were 
objects  of  much  reverence  to  the  people.  S^ya 
himself  especially  inculcated  the  maintenance  of 
these  ancient  chaitya,  and  the  continuance  of  the 
accustomed  offerings  and  worship.  In  the  sixth 
of  his  precepts  to  the  people  of  Yisali,  the  Pas- 
salsB  of  Ptolemy,  he  enjoins  them  to  maintain, 
respect,  reverence,  and  make  offerings  to  the 
chaitya,  and  to  keep  up  the  ancient  offerings 
without  diminution.  Sakya  acknowledged  the 
holy  Muni,  Karkutsanda  or  Kraknchanda,  Kanaka, 
and  Kasyapa,  as  his  immediate  predecessors. 
St'hupas  had  been  erected  over  their  relics  in  the 
neightx)urhood  of  Kapila  and  of  Benares.  St'hupas 
had  also  been  erected  over  supreme  monarchs 
prior  to  Sakya's  advent,  for  Sakya  ])articularly 
mforms  his  disciple  Ananda  that  over  the  remains 
of  a  Ghakravarti  raja  they  build  the  st'hupa  at  a 
spot  where  four  principal  roads  meet. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  tope  or  tumulus 
was  a  common  form  of  tombs  at  that  period.  In 
fact,  the  tope,  as  its  name  implies,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  regularly-built  cairn  or  pile  of  stones,  which 
was  undoubtedly  the  oldest  form  of  funeral 
niemento.  The  topes  were  therefore  of  three 
distinct  kinds — Ist,  the  dedicatory,  which  were 
coiisecrated  to  the  Supreme  Buddha;  2d,  the 
strictly  funereal,  which  contained  the  ashes  of  the 
dead;  and  3d,  the  memorial,  which  were  built 
upon  celebrated  spots.  Of  the  dedicatory  topes, 
AS  it  is  improbabfo  that  any  deposit  would  have 
been  placed  in  them,  we  may  puiusibly  conclude 
^t  tne  largest  topes,  such  as  those  of  Sanchi, 
Satdhara,  and  Bhojpur,  were  consecrated  to  the 
Supreme  Invisible  Adi-Buddha.  Of  the  memorial 
topea^  little  is  at  present  known.  It  seems  nearly 
<^crittui,  however,  that  the  great  Manikyala  tope  was 
<tf  this  kind,  for  an  inscription  extracted  from  it, 
^hich  begins  with  Gromangasa,  *  of  the  abandoned 
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body,*  undoubtedly  refers  to  Sakya's  abandonment 
of  his  body  to  a  hungry  lion.  This  tqpe  there- 
fore dates  earlier  than  the  period  of  Fa  Hian's 
Indian  pilgrimage,  in  a.d.  400.  The  funereal 
topes  were  of  course  the  most  numerous,  as  they 
were  built  of  all  sizes  and  kinds  of  material, 
accordinff  to  the  rank  of  the  deceased  and  the 
means  of  his  fraternity.  At  Bhojpur,  the  topes 
occupy  four  distinct  stages  or  platforms  of  the 
hill.  The  largest  topes,  six  in  number,  occupy 
the  uppermost  stage,  and  were,  it  is  believedi 
dedicated  to  Buddha ;  that  is,  either  to  the  celestial 
Buddha,  Adinath,  or  to  the  relics  of  the  mortal 
Buddha  Sakya.  This  ylew  is  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  the  largest  tope  contained  no  deposit, 
and  that  the  second  and  third  sized  topes  yielded 
crystal  boxes,  one  of  which,  shaped  like  a  st^hupa, 
contained  only  a  minute  portion  of  human  bone 
smaller  than  a  pea.  The  gateways  of  the  Sanchi 
tope  belong  to  the  first  ha\£  of  the  first  century 
of  our  era.  The  Amaravati  sculptures  are  300 
years  later  than  those  at  Sanchi,  but  the  frescoes 
in  the  Ajunta  caves  are  300  years  later  than 
Amaravati,  and  belong  to  the  time  immediately 
preceding  the  decline  of  Buddhism. 

The  topes  at  Amaravati,  Bharhut,  Buddha  Gaya, 
Muttra,  and  Sanchi  have,  as  a  feature  of  their 
style,  highly  ornamental  rails.  One  at  Bharhut 
was  nine  feet  high. 

Amaravati,  its  central  dhagoba,  was  small,  only 
30  feet  to  35  feet  in  diameter,  or  about  100  feet  in 
circumference  and  50  feet  hiffh.  Amaravati  was 
visited  in  the  year  639  by  me  Ghinese  pilgrim 
Hi  wen  Thsang.  It  had  then  been  deserted  for  more 
than  a  century,  but  he  describes  its  magnificence 
in  glowing  terms.  Many  of  its  sculptured  slabs 
had  been  brought  to  Madras,  which  Suigeon-Major 
Balfour  placed  in  the  museum  that  he  founded,  and 
then  sent  them  to  England,  where  they  have  been 
erected,  with  some  others  since  received,  on  the 
wall  of  the  great  staircase  of  the  British  Museum. 

Samath,  a  town  near  Benares,  is  famed  for  a 
Buddhist  tope  or  st'hupa.  It  contains  no  relics, 
and  was  erected  to  mark  a  place  where  Buddha 
stayed.  It  is  93  feet  in  diameter,  built  of  stones 
clamped  together  with  iron.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  Muhammadans,  a.d.  1017, 
before  its  completion. 

Near  Bhilsa,  a  town  in  Bhopal,  are  five  or  six 
groups  of  topes  —  at  Sanchi,  Sonari,  Satdhara, 
Bhojpur,  and  Andher.  They  are  in  a  district  not 
exceeiding  ten  miles  £.  and  W.,  and  six  miles  N. 
and  S.,  and  are  in  number  between  25  and  30. 
The  chief  is  the  great  tope  of  Sanchi,  attributed 
to  Asoka.  Some  of  the  topes  contain  relics  of 
friends  of  Buddha  and  of  missionaries.  The  Sanchi 
tope  is  106  feet  in  diameter,  and  42  feet  in  heisht. 
One  at  Satdhara  is  101  feet  in  diameter.  They 
are  the  best  preserved  of  all  the  topes  in  India. 
The  four  gateways  or  torans  of  the  Sanchi  tope 
are  covered  with  the  most  elaborate  sculptures. 
The  pillars  are  33  feet  to  35  feet  in  height.  The 
sculptures  generally  represent  scenes  from  the  life 
of  nuddha  when  he  was  Prince  Siddharta,  also 
scenes  from  the  Jataka  or  legends ;  likewise  the 
worship  of  trees,  of  dahgopas  or  relic  shrines,  the 
chakra  or  wheel,  the  emblem  of  Dharma,  of  Devi, 
or  Sri,  who  became  the  Liakshmi  of  the  following 
Hindu  religion.  The  trisnl  emblem  and  the  sacred 
feet  are  shown,  and  there  are  deges  represented, 
and  fighting  and  triumphs,  and  others  portray- 
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ing  roen  and  women  drinking  and  love-making. 
At  Sanchi,  most  of  the  women  are  figured  nude, 
while  at  Bbarhut  no  figure  is  entirely  nude. 
The  southern  and  oldest  of  the  gateways  of  the 
tope  at  Sanchi  was  almost  certainly  erected 
during  the  reign  of  the  first  of  the  Andhra  kings, 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  1st  century;  and 
the  other  three  topes  were  erected  in  the  course  of 
that  century.  The  last  of  tlie  architectural  monu- 
ments of  this  dynasty  was  the  completion  of  the 
rail  at  Amaravati,  about  a.d.  450. 

The  Sanchi  tope  numbered  2  by  General 
Cunningham  contains  the  relics  of  the  ten  apostles 
who  took  pai-t  in  the  third  convocation  under 
Asoka,  and  afterward  aided  in  the  spread  of 
Buddhism  on  the  borders  of  India.  No.  10  tope 
has  the  relics  of  Sariputra  and  Moggilana. 

At  Sanchi,  love-scenes  and  drinking-scenesare  re- 
presented, andatMuttrathefemale  figures  are  nude. 
Each  of  the  pillars  found  by  General  Cunning- 
ham when  excavating  at  Muttra  is  adorned  by  the 
figures  of  naked  women  in  high  relief,  well  exe- 
cuted, richly  adorned  with  necklaces  and  bangles, 
and  a  beacf  belt  or  girdle  round  their  middles. 
Each  stands  on  a  crouching  dwarf;  and  above  each, 
in  a  separate  compartment,  are  the  busts  of  a  male 
and  female  figure,  either  making  violent  love  or 
drinking. 

The  Bharhut  tope  has  numerous  bas-reliefs,  all 
representing  some  scene  or  legend,  and  nearly  all 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  principal  persons 
represented,  with  the  title  of  the  Jataka  or  legend. 

About  100  topes  have  been  found  at  Jalalabad, 
Manikyala,  and  in  the  region  from  the  Indus  to 
Kabul.  Manikyala  is  situated  near  Jhelimi,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  of  that  name,  called  by  the 
Greeks  the  Hydaspes.  There  are  many  topes  there, 
one  of  which  is  80  feet  high,  with  a  circumference 
of  820  feet.  No  coin  of  a  Greek  prince  of  Bactria 
has  ever  been  met  with  in  any  of  these  topes.  No 
coins  liave  been  found  in  any  Indian  topes ;  but  in 
all  the  Afghanistan  topes  coins  are  found  deposited 
with  the  relics.  The  topes  have  been  examined  by 
Dr.  Honigberger  (1835),  Mr.  Masson,  Crenerals 
Ventura,  Court  (1833-34),  and  Cunningham,  and 
were  described  by  Professor  Wilson  in  his  Ariana 
Antiqua.  The  topes  at  Jalalabad  differ  from  those 
of  India  in  being  smaller  in  size,  taller  in  propor- 
tion to  their  breadth,  and  having  a  far  more  tower- 
like appearance,  except  the  Sarnath  example.  The 
largest,  at  Darunta,  is  only  160  feet  in  circum- 
ference. This  is  the  usual  size  of  the  first-class 
Afghan  topes,  the  second-class  being  a  little  more 
than  100  feet,  and  many  are  much  smaller. 

These  topes  or  tumuli,  it  is  now  admitted,  are 
only  cairns  regularly  built,  and  this  mode  of 
sepulture  is,  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  in  the 
heaps,  and  graves,  and  tombs  spoken  of  in  Job 
xxi.  32,  also  xxx.  24,  and  in  Jeremiah  xxxi.  21 ; 
and  cairns  are  still  found  scattered  over  all  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  down  to 
Cape  Cormorin  in  Peninsular  India.  Amongst 
others,  the  tumuli  of  Halyattes,  Croesus,  etc.,  have 
never  been  properly  excavated,  and  would  probably 
yield  most  interesting  archaK>logical  treasures,  and 
perhaps  pay  for  the  work  if  attempted.  Mr.  Dennis, 
English  consul,  Smyrna,  began  to  excavate  the 
tumulus  of  Croesus,  but  was  obliged  to  stop  short 
of  the  work.  Chiefs  of  Nakello,  in  Fiji,  were 
interred  in  tumuli.  The  tumuli  over  the  Assam 
(Abom)  sovereigns  are  very  extensive,  and  when 
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opened,  the  remains  have  been  found  in  mateive 
timber  coffins,  with  gold  and  silver  ornameDts, 
and,  outside  the  coffin,  various  aims,  utensils,  and 
implements  of  agriculture.  The  same  practice  pre- 
vailed extensively  in  America,  particularly  in  Pern. 
— Ouseley^s  Travels^  ii.  p.  1 1 2 ;  Cvnninghaw^B  Bhilsa 
Topes;  Fergiuson,  Rock-cut  Temples;  M(u»on. 

TOPI.  Hind.  A  hat,  a  skull-cap.  In  India 
these  are  made  of  many  materials  and  in  viried 
shapes.  Topi  -  jhalladar,  a  cap  with  a  tssBel, 
jhalla.  Topi-wala,  literally  hat-fellow,  a  dero- 
gatory term  employed  by  natives  of  India  to  desig- 
nate Europeans. 

TOP  -  KHANCHE,   a  border   village  on  the 

Grand  Trunk  road.    Chass  was,  on  the  old  route 

vift  Hazaribagh,  the  village  where   Bengal  and 

Behar  on  each  other  gaze,  and  where  the  traveller 

has  to  pass  on  from  one  to  the  other  province. 

Hence  the  popular  saying  of  tlie  Hindustanis — 

*  Jab  koi  p&r  hoj&tA  ChAis 
Tab  cbhorta  nahi  gh&r  Id  As.* 

TOR  Pdshtu.  Bhick.  The  Tor  or  Black 
Tarin,  a  tribe  occupying  Pishin;  Spin  or  White 
Tarin,  a  Pathan  tribe  residing  in  the  valley  of 
Zawura,  and  in  the  open  plains  of  Tull  and  Chuti- 
allL — Latham. 

TOKA.  Hind.  A  metal  anklet  ring  of  gold  or 
silver.  A  plain  ankle  ring  or  chain-work  for  the 
ankle,  with  or  without  a  fringe. 

TOR  AH.  Hind.  A  number  of  trays,  containiDg 
various  dishes  of  food,  presented  to  others  by  great 
men,  or  the  dishes  set  before  guests  at  meals. 

TORAMA.  Amongst  the  Tartars,  a  dish  of 
horseflesh  boiled  soft,  and  mixed  up  with  turnips^ 
carrots,  and  dumplings. 

TORAN  or  Torana.    Sansk. 
Pailoo, Chin.  |  Tori,  Torii,    .    .    .    Jap. 

A  capital,  an  arch,  an  ornamental  arch,  a  festoon ; 
strings  of  flowers  stretched  across  roads;  also 
the  gateway  of  the  Buddhist  and  Hindu  templea : 
also  the  doorway  of  the  relic  or  memorial  topes  cr 
st^hupas,  usually  in  the  form  of  an  ornamented 
archway,  but  some  are  formed  of  upright  pillan 
held  together  by  cross-beams  of  stone.  The  most 
beautiful  of  these  are  at  Bijanagar,  Futtehpur, 
Sikri,  Gaur,  Jaunpore,  and  Sanchi.  The  Torii  of 
Japan,  literally  bird-nests,  are  the  sacred  gateways 
of  the  temples  of  the  Shin-to  sect,  and  consist  of 
two  upright  posts  and  a  transverse  beam.  Tbey 
are  the  portal  over  the  entrance  of  the  avenues 
leading  to  temples  and  shrines.  The  Toran  in  liaj- 
putana  is  a  symbol  of  marriage,  and  consists  of  three 
wooden  bars,  forming  an  equilateral  triangle, 
having  the  apex  crowned  with  the  effigies  of  the 
peacock ;  it  is  placed  over  the  portal  of  the  bride  s 
abode.  At  Uoaipur,  when  the  princes  of  Jeysal- 
mir,  Bikanir,  and  Kishengarh  simultaneously 
married  the  two  daughters  and  the  granddaughter 
of  the  rana,  the  torans  were  suspended  from  the 
battlements  of  the  tripolia,  or  three-arched  portal 
leading  to  the  palace.  The  bridegroom  on  horse- 
back, lance  in  hand,  proceeds  to  break  the  toraa, 
toran-toma,  which  is  defended  by  the  damsefe  of 
the  bride,  who  from  the  parapet  assail  him  with 
missiles  of  various  kinds,  especially  with  a  crimson 
powder  made  from  the  flowers  of  the  palasa,  at 
the  same  time  singing  songs  fitted  to  the  occasbn, 
replete  with  double  e&tendres.  At  length  the 
toran  is  broken,  amidst  the  shouts  ot  the  retainers, 
when  the  fair  defenders  retire.  The  similitude  of 
these  oeremonies  to  others  in  the  north  of  Europe 
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and  in  Asia,  increases  the  list  of  corn-affinities, 
and  indicates  the  violence  of  rude  times  to  obtain 
the  object  of  afiPection ;  and  the  lance,  with  which 
the  Rajput  chieftain  breaks  the  toran,  has  the 
same  emblematic  import  as  the  spear  which,  at 
the  marriage  of  the  nobles  in  Sweden,  was  a  neces- 
airy  implement  in  the  furniture  of  the  marriage 
chamber.  We  discover  in  this  emblem  the  origin 
of  the  triumphal  arches  of  antiquity,  with  many 
other  rites  which  may  be  traced  to  the  Indo-Scythic 
races  of  Asia.  The  Rajput^s  toran,  in  its  original 
form,  consisted  of  two  columns  and  an  architrave, 
constituting  the  number  three,  sacred  to  Hari,  the 
god  of  war.  In  the  progress  of  the  arts,  the  archi- 
trave gave  way  to  the  Hindu  arch,  which  consisted 
of  two  or  more  ribs  without  the  keystone,  the  apex 
Inking  the  perpendicular  junction  of  the  archi vaults ; 
nor  is  the  arc  of  the  toran  semicircular,  or  any  seg- 
ment of  a  circle,  but  with  that  graceful  curvature 
which  stamps  with  originality  one  of  the  arches 
of  the  Normans,  who  may  have  brought  it  from 
their  ancient  seats  on  the  Ozus,  whence  it  may  also 
have  been  carried  within  the  Indus.  The  cromlech, 
or  trilithic  altar,  in  the  centre  of  all  those  monu- 
ments, called  Druidic,  is  most  probably  a  toran 
sacred  to  the  sun-god  Belenus,  like  Har  or  Bal 
Siva,  the  god  of  hittle,  to  whom,  as  soon  as  a 
temple  is  raised,  the  toran  is  erected,  and  many  of 
these  are  exquisitely  beautiful. — Northern  Antiqui' 
ties ;  TofTs  Rajatfthan^  i.  p.  271. 

TORCH  TREE  or  Torchwood.  In  India,  Ixora 
parviflora,  Vahi;  in  Ceylon,  a  straight  dried 
branch  of  the  Pterospermum  suberifolium  is  used 
for  a  torch ;  it  is  bruised  into  loose  strips,  and  it 
bums  freely  and  steadily.  The  Sarcocaulon,  re- 
markable in  its  fleshy  stem  and  spinose  leaf -stalks, 
burns  freely  like  a  torch. 

TORENIA  ASIATICA.  L.  Caela  dola,  Sansk. 
A  plant  found  in  almost  every  part  of  India; 
is  described  by  Rheede  as  having  tnc  juice  of  its 
leaves  employed  as  a  cure  for  gonorrhoea  on  the 
coaat  of  Malabar.  It  has  a  brilliant  purple  flower. 
Torenia  cordifolia,  Roxb.,  Kaka  pu,  Maleal., 
an  annual  spreading  plant;  grows  on  the  coasts  of 
Southern  India,  and  is  used  in  medicine. — O'Sh. ; 
Eiiff.  Cyc. 

TORI.  Hind.  A  vegetable.  Bhinda  tori, 
Abclmoschus  escnlentas;  Galar  tori,  Trichosanthes 
anguina;  Ghia  tori,  LufFa  pentandra;  Kali  tori, 
LufTa  acutangula. 

TORI K A  are  Japanese  officers  of  noble  blood, 
commanding  troops,  under  the  orders  of  the 
governors,  whom  thev  assist  with  their  advice, 
and  cany  out  their  oraers.  The  doosiu  are  assist- 
ants to  the  Torika,  serve  as  guards,  do  duty  on 
board  ship  and  in  guard  boats.  Each  of  the 
doosiu  is  required  to  maintain  a  servant.  The 
karoo  are  stewards.  The  bugio  are  civil  officers, 
of  rank  of  two  swords,  who  exercise  a  controlling 
power  over  collectors,  interpreters,  and  other  in- 
terior officers. 

TORPEDINID^,  the  torpedo  family  of  fishes, 
belonging  to  the  order  Plagiostomi,  and  the  sub- 
order Raiiue.  Several  genera  and  species  occur 
ia  Indian  waters,  viz. : — 

Torpedo  marmorata,  Riito,  Indian  Ocean,  Cape,  Medi- 
terranean. 
T.  panthera,  Ehrenb,,  Bed  Sea. 
T.  Hmitbii,  Gthr,,  South  Africa. 
T.  fusoo-maoulata,  Ptrt,,  East  Africa. 
T.  occidentalia,  Storer, 
T.  mnni  Peratci,  KampftTf  Persian  Galf. 


Nareine  Taamaniensis,  Rich.^  Australia. 

N.  timlei,  Renle,,  East  Indies,  Japan. 

N.  liDgula,  Rich.,  China. 

Hypnos  subnigrum,  Dum.,  Australia. 

Aatrape  Gapensis,  Gm.t  Cape,  Madagascar. 

A.  dipterygia,  BL,  Schn.,  Indian  Seas,  China,  Japan. 

Temera  Hardwickii,  Gray,  East  Indies,  Penang. 

Nareine  Indica,  Astrape  dipterygia,  Temera  Hard- 
wickii, and  Cysteocercus  temerse  occur  in  the 
Malay  seas.  Dr.  Cantor  says  large  individuals  of 
Nareine  are  of  rare  occurrence  at  Penang,  but 
younger,  from  3  to  6  inches  in  length,  are  taken 
at  all  seasons,  and  in  or  out  of  water  they  may  be 
handled  with  impunity.  Several  species  of  fishes 
introduced  into  ajar  filled  with  sea- water,  and  con- 
taining a  large  Nareine,  showed  no  consequences 
from  the  contact,  nor  did  they  appear  to  avoid  the 
torpedo.  The  food  of  this  and  the  other  Malayan 
Torpedinid®  consists  of  Crustacea  and  testacea. 
Torpedo,  the  name  of  the  principal  genus,  was 
founded  by  Dumeril  upon  the  Kaia  torpedo  of 
LinnsBUS,  and  some  other  species.  The  space 
between  the  head,  the  pectoral  fins,  and  the 
branchise,  is  occupied  by  small  vertical  hexagonal 
tubes,  which  are  filled  with  mucous  matter,  and 
largely  provided  with  nerves  from  the  eighth  pair. 
The  situation  of  these  honeycomb-like  cells,  wnich 
constitute  the  electrical  apparatus,  is  indicated  on 
the  upper  surface  by  a  slight  convexity  on  each 
side  of  the  head. 

Risso  described  Torpedo  narke,  T.  unimaculata, 
T.  marmorata,  and  T.  Galvani. 

TORRENS,  HENRY,  a  Bengal  civilian  who  was 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  from  1888 
to  1845.  He  died  August  1852.  He  translated 
the  Arabian  Nights,  Calcutta  1839 ;  wrote  an 
Abstract  of  Traffic  across  the  N.W.  Frontier,  in 
Bl.  As.  Trans.,  1841,  x.  p.  677,  Edin.  Phil.  JL, 
1841 ;  on  Native  Impressions  on  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  Animals,  in  Bl.  As.  Trans.,  1849,  xviii.  778. 

TORRES  ISLANDS.  The  Great  Torres  Islands 
are  the  most  western  of  the  Mergui  Archipelago, 
consist  of  two  contiguous  islands  with  some  small 
islets  near  them,  the  centre  of  the  western  island 
being  in  kt.  ll*"  47'  N.,  and  long.  97°  28'  E.  The 
Little  Torres  Islands  are  a  group  of  three  or  four 
small  straggling  iales  9  miles  south  by  east  of 

tiii^at  TorrpfL 

TORRE  YA  GRANDIS.  Fortune.  A  tree  of  China 
attaining  a  height  of  about  60  feet,  with  an  umbrella- 
shaped  crown ;  it  produces  good  timber.  T.  nuci- 
fera,  Sieb,  and  Zucc.j  the  Caryotaxus  nucifera, 
Zucearinij  a  tree  of  Japan,  height  about  30  feet. 
The  nuts  yield  an  oil  which  is  used  for  food. —  Von 
Mueller. 

TORRIANO,  Major,  took  the  fort  of  Honore 
by  storm  on  the  6th  January  1788.  From  the 
14th  May  he  defended  it  against  an  army  of  10,000 
men,  until  the  peace  of  1784,  when,  having  been 
reduced  to  eat  rats  and  cats,  on  the  18th  April  he 
delivered  it  up,  and  left  for  Bombav  with  a  rem- 
nant of  238  men,  having  lost  505  by  death  and 
desertion. 

TORS.  By  the  natural  weathering  of  rocks 
exposed  to  atmospheric  vicissitudes,  the  perishable 
parts  are  removed,  and  the  more  resisting  portions 
remain.  In  rocks  which  manifest  peculiar  arrange- 
ments of  joints  or  natural  divisions,  the  blocks  and 
masses  defined  by  their  intersections  often  appear 
in  cubical,  sub-columnar,  and  other  characteristic 
shapes.  To  masses  more  or  less  characteristic  in 
figure,  left  by  the  decay  of  surrounding  parts  in 
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prominent  situalionB,  the  name  of  Tor  is  applied  i  the  Emydea  and  Trionjrx,  and  a  natire  of  the  rirer 
in  the  granitic  tracts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  Tors  '  t^— o-^?  •  '^-   nru»«»u«  ^niAfio.  .ta  knnvn  in  t)i« 


are  of  very  frequent  occnirence  in  the  granitic 
rocks  of  Southern  India,  where,  as  in  Hyderabad 
in  the  Dekhan,  and  in  the  Ceded  Districts,  the 
piled-up  masses  often  are  seen  assuming  the 
appearances  of  artifidal  structures. — NewboJd, 

TORTOISE.  In  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia, 
there  are  about  50  species  of  land  and  fresh- water 
tortoises  and  turtles,  and  the  m<Mre  important  may 
be  thus  shown : — 

Sec.  A.  Oataphraota,  Shielded  Reptiles. 

Order,  OHELONiiu 

Fam,  Teitudinide. 

TeBiudo  Indica,  OhiUL,  Gkdapagoa. 

T.  radiata,  Shaw,  MacUguoar. 

T.  rtellata,  Shaw,  Yizagapatam. 

T.  platynotus,  Blyth,  Barawan. 

T.  elongata,  Blyth,  Arakan,  Tenaaserim. 

Homopns  Honfieldii,  Chray,  Afghaniitan. 

Fam,  Gtooemydidte. 

Uanouria  emyi,  Oray,  TenaMeiim. 
€teoemyda  grandiB,  Oray,  Tenaaaerim. 
G.  trioarinata,  Blyth,  ChaibaMa. 
Oaora  Amboinenna,  Daud,  Malacca,  Tenaaaerim. 
Qydemia  oibicnlata,  BeU^  Bunna. 

Fam.  EmydidtB. 

Emya  nachalia,  Blyth,  Java. 

E.  Hamiltonii,  Gray,  Calcutta. 

E.  trijuga,  Schweigg,  Arakan,  Madraa. 

£.  nigra,  Blyth,  Tenaaaerim. 

E.  aebie. 

Tetraonyx  Leaaonii,  D.  and  B,,  Oaloatta,  Tenaaaerim. 

Batagor  Uneatoa,  Oray,  S.  E.  India. 

B.  l^orgii,  Oray,  Calcutta. 

B.  dhongoka,  Oray,  Central  India. 

B.  Berdmorei,  BlyA,  Pegu. 

B.  ocellata,  Dum.,  Cfalcntta. 

R  trivittata,  Dum,,  NiTaL 

Paagahuza  teotum,  BeU,  Calcutta. 

P.  tentoria,  Oray,  Indna. 

P.  flaTiventer,  OwUh,,  BengaL 

P.  Smith,  OwrUh.,  BengaL 

Platyatemum  megaoephalum,  Oray,  ICartaban. 

Fam.  Trionyoidn. 

Emyda  granoaa,  Oray,  Calcutta. 
E.  CeylonenaiB,  Oray,  Ceylon. 
Trionyx  Oangeticua,  C,  <Md  V,,  BengaL 
T.  Guntherii,  Oray,  Arakan. 
Chitra  Indica,  Oray,  Hoogly. 

Jbm.  Chelonids. 

gphaxgla  ooriaoea,  Linn.,  Tenaaaerim  ooaat. 
aretta  imfarioata,  Stkwiigg,  Bay  of  BennL 
Cayana  olivacea,  Etchteh,  Bay  of  BengaL 
Chelonia  viigata,  Schwtigg,  Bay  of  BengaL 

Testndo  greca  inhabits  a  jpart  of  Syria ;  the  T. 
geometrica,  an  African  speaes,  is  found  also  m  the 
island  of  Ceylon.  Of  Trionyx,  several  species 
inhabit  the  rivers  of  Southern  Asia.  One  has  been 
observed  in  the  Euphrates,  which  is  perhaps  ident- 
ical with  the  Trionyx  of  the  Nile,  also  loond  in 
Hindustan.  The  Ganges  maintains  the  T.  Ganget- 
icus,  peculiar,  so  far  as  is  known,  to  that  river ; 
another,  the  T.  granosus,  whidi  forms  the  passage 
to  the  Emydes,  is  found  also  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel ;  while  two  others,  T.  stellatus  and  T. 
sabplanus,  have  been  observed  f  nxn  Bengal  to  the 
island  of  Java.  The  Trionyx  of  Japan  belonsB 
most  probablv  to  the  first  of  these,  which  wonM 
thus  be  nearlv  as  widelv  diffused  as  the  Emys 
vulgaris,  of  which  a  local  variety  is  found  in  the 
islands  of  that  empire.  The  other  Emydes  of  the 
south-eastern  portion  of  Alia  are  £.  tectom,  £. 
megacephala,  so  characteristic  in  its  heavy  or  un- 
wieldy form ;  £.  tetrionyx,  intermediate  between 


Irawadi ;  E.  Spenglen  varieties  are  known  in  the 
isle  of  France,  Cerlon,  Penang,  Malacca,  Sumatra, 
Java,  Borneo,  and  China;  £.  couro  inhabits  China, 
the  southern  point  of  Celebes,  and  the  islands  of 
Penang,  Java,  and  Amboyna;  while  E.  trijuga 
has  been  found  in  Java. 

Tortoises  are  eaten  in  the  Pacific  Islands.  A 
small  fresh- water  tortoise  of  China,  called  Lnh- 
mau-kwei,  is  provided  with  a  growth  of  green 
conferv<d  filaments  of  an  inch  or  more  in  length* 
It  is  kept  in  bowls  and  fed  on  fish  and  shrimps. 

The  tortoise  is  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  Budohista 
of  China,  because  it  is  believed  to  undergo  no 
transformation. 

The  kites  carry  to  a  height  the  small  freah-water 
tortoise  Emyda  punctata  of  Central  India,  and 
drop  it  BO  as  to  break  the  shell. 

Testudo  elephantina,  the  gigantic  land  tortoise 
of   Aldabra,    found  only  in   Aldabra,  a   small 
island  in  ^e  Indian  Ocean,  N.W.  of  Madagascar ; 
is  now  nearly  extinct.    One  specimen,  a  male, 
weighed  870  lbs. ,  and  although  known  to  have 
been  more  than  80  years  old,  was  still  srowing  at 
the  time  of  its  death.    Other  tortoises  ol  great  siae 
occur  in  the  Seychelles  Islands.    The  colossal  tor- 
toise, Colossochelys  atlas,  discovered  in  the  Siwalik 
tract,  is  extinct    Ancient  mythological  conception 
represents  the  world  as  supported  on  the  back  of  an 
elephant)  itself  sustainea  upon  a  tortoise.     This 
ancient  wide-spread  notion  (common  to  the  ancient 
Pythagoreans  and  the  modern  Hindos)  had  in  it, 
bef oreFalconer,  an  obvious  inoongroity,  in  that  the 
greatest  knd  animal  of  the  world  was  figured  as 
supported  on  the  back  of  an  animal  of  a  siaa  com- 
Mtratively  insignificant     His  discovery  of   the 
Colossocnelys,  however,  removed  this  incon^roity. 
For  in  the  very  same  formations  in  which  it  was 
discovered,  retics  were  also  f ound,^  identical  with 
the  existing  Emys  tecta;   on  this  ground,  Dr 
Falconer  conjectured  that  human  eyes  might  have 
witnessed  the  Chelonian  monster  alive,  and  watched 
its  toilsome  march.     This  assodatton  together  of 
fossil  animals  and  man  as  contemporaries  was 
indeed  remarkable,  as  it  took  place  at  a  time  so 
long  anterior  to  that  in  which  the  antiquity  of 
man  began  to  receive  attention  from  men  of 
science  generally. — SUbold,  Fan.  Jap.  Ckelonii,  per 
C.  J.  Temminck  and  H.  SchUgdy  in  Magazine  of 
Zoology  and  Botany,  I  199 ;  Guniher^  ReptiUi; 
Smiih,  M.  M.  C. 

TOBTOISE-SHELL. 

Bcaille  de  tortna,  •  Fa. 
Bchilpad,  ....  Obb. 
Kachakra,  Ouj.,  HmD. 
Scaglia  de  tartaniga,     It. 


Sbk,  Knrakma,    ICaLar* 
Siiik  paau,    .    •    .     ,, 
Knlit-pann,   .    .    .    „ 


The  scales  of  the  turtle  are  extensively  used  in 
the  mani^actare  of  combs,  snuff-boxes,  in  inlaying, 
etc.  The  goodness  of  tortoise-shell  depends 
mainly  on  the  thickness  and  sise  of  the  aeales, 
and  partly  on  the  deamess  and  briUiancy  of  the 
colours.  The  tortoiaendiell  of  the  Eaafeem  An^- 
pelago  is  considered  superior  to  that  obtained 
nom  Singapore,  the  African  coast,  the  West 
Indies,  the  Laccadive  and  Maldive  Isbin^  In 
Ceylon,  at  Point  de  Qalle,  the  marginal  pieoea^of 
tortoise  -  shell  are  used  in  the  mannlaetare  of 
bracelets  and  necklaces  formed  of  a  chain  ol  riieU; 
those  resembling  amber  in  appearance  bear  a  higher 
price  than  such  as  are  formed  of  the  darker  welL 
m  Ceylon  there  is  a  great  demand  for  tortoieeshdl 
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for  the  duurafftctiue  of  oombs,  wldch  are  vom 
by  men  as  well  as  women  among  the  Sin^uJese. 
In  the  numeionB  excesses  into  which  English 
costome  has  been  carried,  the  size  of  the  back 
comb  worn  by  ladies  has  nerer  attained  that  of  the 
Singhalese  men,  who  also  wear  a  narrow,  long  bent 
comb  across  itte  fore  part  of  the  head.  Fiye 
pounds  is  a  moderate  price  for  a  tortoise-shell 
back  comb,  which  increases  in  value  according  to 
the  size  and  quality  of  the  shelL  Hair-pins  of 
tortcHse-shell  are  worn  by  the  Ceylon  women,  gold 
and  silTor  being  substituted  for  full-dress ;  these 
hair-pins  are  among  the  articles  purchased  by 
passengers  in  the  steamboats.  Tortoise-shell, 
termed  Sisik  panu,  literally  tortoise  scales,  is  the 
only  part  of  the  turtles  held  of  much  yalue  by 
the  natires  of  the  Indian  islands.  Turtle  are 
found  in  all  the  seas  of  the  Malay  and  Philippine 
Archipelagos,  but  the  imbricated  kind  that  yields 
the  finest  shell  is  most  abundant  in  those  of 
Celebes  and  the  Smoe  Islands,  as  far  as  the  coast 
of  New  Guinea.  The  parties  chiefly  engaged  in 
their  capture  are  the  Baju,  maritime  hunters  of  the 
ArchipeWo,  of  whom  the  turtle  is  the  principal 
game.  T^ese  peoj^le  distinguish  four  species  of 
sea-turtleB,  to  wmch  they  give  the  names  of 
kulitan,  akunff,  ratu,  and  boko.  The  last  is  the 
panu  of  the  ludays,  and  the  green  esculent  turtle, 
of  which  the  carapace  is  of  no  use,  the  animal 
bemg  valued  only  for  its  fleah  to  sell  to  the 
Chinese  and  Europeans,  for  among  the  Muham- 
madans  it  is  unlawful  food.  The  three  first- 
named  species  all  yield  a  marketable  shell.  The 
ratu,  which  signifies  king  or  royal  turtle,  is  said 
to  be  of  great  size,  measuring  from  fire  to  six  feet 
in  length,  but  is  not  often  tucen,  and  the  shell  is 
of  inferior  value.  AH  the  finest  shell  is  afforded 
by  the  first,  the  kulitan,  the  name,  in  fact,  signi- 
fying shell-turtle,  and  is  from  the  karet,  Garetta 
imbricata,  the  hawk's-bill  turtle.  The  back  of 
this  creature  is  covered  with  13  shields  or  blades, 
which  tie  regularly  on  each  other  in  the  manner 
of  scales,  five  on  the  middle  of  the  back  and  four 
on  the  Bides ;  these  are  ttie  plates  which  furnish 
the  cosfly  tortoise-shell  to  art.  The  edge  of  the 
scale  or  of  the  back  is  further  covered  with  25  thin 
pieoes  joined  to  each  other,  which  in  commerce  are 
known  under  the  appellation  of  feet  or  noses  of 
the  tortoise.  The  value  of  the  tortoise-shell 
depends  on  the  weight  and  quality  of  each  head, 
under  which  expression  is  understood  the  collective 
tortoise-shell  belonging  to  one  and  the  same 
animal.  Tortoise-shelu  which  have  white  and 
black  spots  that  touch  each  other,  and  are  as 
much  as  possible  similar  on  both  sides  of  the 
blade,  are,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese,  much  finer, 
and  are  on  that  account  more  greedily  monopolized 
by  them,  than  those  which  want  this  peculiarity, 
and  are,  on  the  contrary,  reddish,  more  damasked 
than  spotted,  possess  little  white,  or  whose  colours, 
according  to  their  taste,  are  badly  distributed. 
The  caprice  of  the  Chinese  makes  them  sometimes 
value  single  heads  at  unheard-of  prices,  namely, 
such  as  pass  under  the  name  of  white  heads, 
which  they  also  distinguish  bv  peculiar  names. 
Such  heads  as,  possessing  me  above-named 
qualitieB,  are  very  white  on  the  Mades,  and  have 
the  outer  rim  of  each  blade  to  the  breadth  of  two 
or  three  fingers  wholly  white,  and  the  weight  of 
which  amounts  to  2^  catties  (Qualities  whidh  are 
seldom  found  unit^),  may  be  valued  at  one 


thousand  guilders  and  upwards  =  £24  per  lb. 
avoirdupois.  The  feet  or  noses  of  the  tortoise'^ 
shell  are  only  destined  for  the  Chinese  market: 
whenever  the  two  hinder  pieces  are  sound  ana 
have  the  weight  of  a  quarter  catty  or  thore- 
abouts,  which  is  very  seldom-  tihe  case,  &ey  may 
reach  the  value  of  fifty  guilders  and  more.  The 
whole  shell  of  a  turtle  wldom  weighs  more  than 
three  catties,  notwithstanding  it  is  asserted  that 
there  sometimes  occur  heads  of  four  and  five 
catties.  Tortoise-sheUs  are  also  sometimes  found, 
of  which  the  shell,  instead  of  thirteen  blades,  con- 
sists of  a  sin^e  undivided  blade ;  the  Orang  Baju 
call  this  kino,  which  very  seldom  occurs,  lojong 
or  loyong. 

The  wing  also  furnishes  tortoise-shell  (karet), 
but  the  shefi  being  thin,  and  of  a  poor  quality, 
much  less  value  is  attached  to  it. 

The  boko,  called  paniu  by^  the  Malays,  is  the 
common  sea -turtle,  wnich  is  of  no  other  use 
than  to  be  eaten.  To  these  sOTts  the  panjubui 
ought  to  be  added,  being  the  common  turtle, 
wiui  a  thick  shell,  like  that  of  the  proper  turtle, 
but  of  poor  qualily,  and  therefore  of  trifling 
value;  so  also  the  akung-boko,  which  is  distin- 
guished from  the  common  boko  by  its  much  larger 
head. 

The  ratu,  lastly,  furnishes  a  sort  which  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  peculiarly  great  size,  the  Orang 
Baju  asserting  that  it  is  usually  twice  as  big  as 
the  largest  tortoise-shell  turtle,  and  therefore  five 
to  six  ^et  long  and  even  more. 

The  Baju  catch  the  turtle  by  the  hadung,  the 
harpoon,  and  the  net;  or  by  falling  upon  the 
females  when  they  resort  to  the  strand  to  lay  their 
eggs,  which  is  almost  the  only  way  by  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coast  catdi  this  animal.  So 
soon  as  th^  have  got  the  creature  in  their  power, 
they  turn  it  on  its  back,  when  it  is  unable  t6 
recover  itself.  It  sometimes  also  enters  the 
fishing-stakes. 

When  the  Baju  catch  a  turtle,  they  kill  it 
immediately  by  blows  upon  the  heftd.  The  tor- 
toise-shell adheres  so  fast  to  the  shield,  that,  if 
they  at  once  pulled  it  off,  there  wduld  be  danger 
of  tearing  the  t^ells,  and  they  usually  wait  three 
days,  dunnff  which  time  the  soft  ports  become 
decomposed,  and  the  shells  are  loosened  with 
little  trouble.  When  they  wish  to  remove  tiie 
shell  immediately  after  the  capture,  they  separate 
it  by  means  of  boiling  water.  This  object  can  be 
accomplished  by  the  heat  of  a  fire,  in  the  applica* 
tion  of  which,  however,  a  danger  is  run  of  injurii^ 
the  shell  by  burning  it.  The  Indian  islan£ 
furnish  the  largest  supply  of  tortoise  -  shell 
for  the  European  and  Chinese  markets,  the  chief 
emporia  being  Singapore,  Manilla,  and  Batavia, 
from  which  are  exported  yearly  about  262OOO  lbs. ; 
and  one-half  of  this  quantity  is  froin  Smgapore. 
Mr.  Morrison  tells  us  that  the  best  tortoise-shell 
comes  to  China  from  the  Spice  Islands  and  New 
Guinea.  The  green  turtle  average  350  lbs.  each, 
and  the  hawk^s-bUls  about  250  lbs.  Although  a 
strong  prejudice  existed  against  the  hawkVbiU 
as  an  article  of  food,  it  is  at  least  equal  to  the 
other.  He  saw  newly-hatched  turtle  running 
about  in  every  direction,  and  among  their  numer- 
ous enemies  was  a  burrowing  crab  (Ocypoda 
cursor),  which  runs  with  great  swiftness  along  the 
sandy  beaches.  The  price  varies^ rom  1000  dollars 
down  to  200  per  pikul,  according  to  quality. — 
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TORTOSA. 


TOUNGHOO. 


M'Gillivray^  Voyage/i,b\\  M,E,J.R.;  Morrison, 
ConiD.  Des. ;  Crawfurd ;  Jounu  Ind.  Archi,^  1839. 

t6rT0SA,  the  ancient  seaport  of  Mount 
Libanus,  is  opposite  the  island  of  Aradus,  the 
modern  Raad.  It  was  from  this  Tortosa  that  the 
wood  of  Lebanon  was  conveyed  to  Phoenicia, 
whence,  for  ship -building,  it  was  carried  on 
camels^  backs  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  it  is  this  town 
which  the  translators  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
have  rendered  Tarsus. — Rob,  ii.  p.  70 ;  Catafago, 

TORTURE  is  perhaps  practised  in  India,  unlaw- 
fully, more  particularly  the  various  modes  of 
compressing  and  bitiding  the  limbs  and  chest,  and 
burning  and  branding.  The  latter  practice  still 
lingers  throughout  the  Bengal  Presidency,  and 
prints  of  the  chillum  and  hata  are  by  no  means 
rare.  In  Afghanistan  is  a  form  called  squeezing 
of  the  head.  A  leathern  strap,  made  to  fit  the 
head  and  the  ends  sewn  together,  has  two  sticks 
fixed  to  its  interior  sides.  It  is  placed  on  the 
head  so  as  to  have  both  sticks  facing  the  temples, 
after  which  the  executioner  begins  twisting  the 
strap ;  the  sticks  pressing  on  the  temples  produce 
an  intense  suffering.  Another  kind  of  torture  is 
to  hammer  under  the  nails  thorns  and  s^^ts  of 
reed.  The  Dandazani,  practised  at  Benares,  con- 
sisted in  fastening  a  man^s  arms  behind  his  back 
with  a  cord,  which  is  twisted  round  by  a  stick. 
In  Sundrazani,  the  victim  was  struck  with  a  double 
flapper  of  thick  leather.  In  the  Awangilli,  the 
victim  had  to  stand  erect  with  a  foot  on  each  of 
two  round  pots,  so  far  apart  as  to  render  it  diffi- 
cult to  retain  that  portion.  —  Calcutta  Review , 
January  1871 ;  Elliot 

TORUD  GOPA.  HiKD.  Adye-6tuff,Baid  tobe 
prepared  from  the  dung  of  cows  which  have 
been  fed  on  ^keshu,'  the  flowers  of  the  Butea 
frondosa.  Used  in  ophthalmia,  and  to  make  the 
*  tika '  on  the  forehead. — PowelL 

TOSHA.  Hind.  Double  felt  of  Amritsar;  a 
mattress,  a  quilt  Tosha-khana,  a  wardrobe  of 
royalty,  a  storeroom. 

TOTA-EAHANL  Hind.  Abookeontaininffthe 
tales  of  a  parrot ;  it  is  called  in  the  Persian  Tuti- 
namah.  Its  original,  the  Suka  Saptati,  seventy 
tales,  is  in  Sanskrit — Dowson, 

TOTANUS  GALIDRIS,  common  redshank 
of  Europe,  Asia;  very  common  in  India.  T. 
f  uscus,  the  spotted  redshank  of  Europe,  Asia ;  com- 
mon in  India.  T.  glottis,  the  greenshank  of 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Australia;  stragglers  ob- 
tainea  in  N.  America ;  very  common  in  India. 

TOTARA,  the  most  valuable  timber  tree  of  New 
Zealand  is  the  Podocarpns  totara. 

TOTEM.  An  early  stage  in  religious  progress 
is  that  which  may  be  called  totemism,  or  the 
worship  of  natural  objects.  The  savage  does  not 
abandon  bis  belief  in  fetishism,  from  which,  indeed, 
no  race  of  n^en  has  yet  entirely  freed  itself,  but 
he  superinduces  on  it  a  belief  in  beings  of  a  higher 
and  less  material  nature.  In  this  stage  everything 
may  be  worshipped, — trees,  stones,  rivers,  moun- 
tains, the  heavenly  bodies,  plants,  and  animals. 
A  family,  for  instance,  which  was  called  after  the 
bear,  would  come  to  look  on  that  animal  first 
with  interest,  then  with  respect,  and  at  length 
with  a  sort  of  awe.  The  habit  of  calling  children 
after  some  animal  or  plant  or  gem,  is  very  com- 
mon. In  Ghina  the  name  is  frequently  that  of  a 
flower,  animal,  or  such  like  thing.  In  India, 
amongst  the  slave   girls  of  tlie    Muhammadan 


harems,  the  nargas,  the  sosan,  the  nardsraft,  the 
lily,  etc,  are  in  common  use  as  names.  In 
Australia,  the  totem,  or,  as  it  is  th^re  called, 
kobong,  is  almost  in  the  very  moment  of  deifica- 
tion. Each  family,  says  Sir  G.  Grey,  adopts  some 
animal  or  vegetable  as  their  crest  or  sign,  or 
kobong  as  they  call  it ;  but  it  is  more  likely  that 
these  have  been  named  after  the  familiefl,  than 
that  the  fiimilies  have  been  named  after  them.  A 
certain  mysterious  connection  exists  between  the 
family  and  its  kobong,  so  that  a  member  of  the 
family  will  never  kill  an  animal  of  the  species  to 
which  his  kobong  belongs  should  he  find  it  asleep; 
indeed,  he  always  kills  it  reluctantly,  and  nener 
without  affording  it  a  chance  of  esci^>e.  TUs 
arises  from  the  family  belief  that  some  one  indi- 
vidual of  the  species  is  their  nearest  friend,  to  kill 
whom  would  be  a  great  crime,  and  to  be  csicfaHy 
avoided.  Similarly,  a  native  of  Australia  who 
has  a  vegetable  for  his  kobong,  may  not  gather  it 
under  certain  circumstances,  and  at  a  parttcohr 
period  of  the  year.  Here  we  see  a  certain  fediag 
for  the  kobong  or  totem,  though  it  does  not 
amount  to  worship.  In  America,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  developed  into  a  veritable  religion. 
The  clan  name  of  a  Rajput  race,  Sesodia,  is  frooi 
the  hare.  So  also  among  the  Khonds  of  India, 
the  different  tribes  take  their  designation  from 
various  animals,  as  the  bear  tribe,  owl  tribe,  deer 
tribe,  etc.  The  Eol  of  Nagpnr  also  are  divided 
into  ^keeli^  or  cLins,  generally  after  animala, 
which,  in  conseouence,  they  do  not  eat  Urns 
the  eel,  hawk,  and  heron  tribes  abstain  reflectively 
from  the  flesh  of  these  animals. — Lubbock^  Origin. 
of  Civil,  p.  178. 

TOTTI,  of  the  Tamil  people,  is  a  village  servant 
who  waits  upon  the  villagers.  The  domestic  Totti 
does  the  humblest  part  of  the  house  work. 

TOTTYAR,  a  race  of  Coimbatore,  who  settkid 
there  from  the  north. 

TOU.  In  the  midst  of  a  Tartar  camp  is  a 
standard  formed  of  a  long  pike,  to  which  are 
attached  seven  white  yaks^  tails,  one  above 
another.  These  standards  are  called  ton  by  the 
Chinese ;  and  doubtless  it  is  from  them  that  the 
name  of  the  Turkish  standard,  the  *toog,*  has 
been  derived.  *  It  is,'  says  Guvier,  '  with  the  tail 
of  the  yak,  a  native  of  die  mountains  of  Tibet,, 
that  those  standards  were  flrst  made  which  ac« 
still  in  use  among  the  Turks.^ — Regne^  Atdmalj  L 
p.  270 ;  Hue's  ChrisHanitg,  i  p.  121. 

TOUBA  TREE,  Anolo-Arab.,  of  the  Muhain- 
madans,  a  fabulous  tree  which  is  mentioned  in 
the  Koran. 

TOUNGHOO,  mx>perly  Toung-ngn,  a  town  of 
the  Tenasserim  Province  of  Brituh  Barma,  in 
kt  19°  N.,  and  long.  90"  18'  E.  It  is  bnOt  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Sitang  river,  is  a  military 
cantonment,  and  is  the  headquarters  of  a  distaict 
to  which  it  gives  its  name,  lying  between  hut 
17"*  37'  and  19"  28'  N.,  and  between  long.  95"  53' 
and  96"  53'  E.  Area,  6854  square  miles ;  popok- 
tion  in  1872,  86,166  soula  'The  district  is  crooed 
by  the  Pegu  Yomas,  and  the  Poong-loungand  Nat- 
toung  chains,  covered  for  the  most  part  with 
dense  forest. 

According  to  the  palm-leaf  histories,  A-thaw- 
ka  (Asoka)  in  B.o.  321  sent  for  the  chi^s  of 
Toung-ngu,  and,  giving  them  various  rel^  of 
Gautama,  directed  them  to  tran^)Qrt  them  to 
Toung-ngu,  and  to  erect  pagodas  over  th«n. 
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TOUNG-THA. 


TOWER  OF  SrLENCE. 


Philip  de  Brito  y  Nicote  seized  this  conntry  in 
the  name  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  Maha-thi-ha-thu-ra-dhamma- 
raza,  but  he  quarrelled  with  Nat-sheng-noung-thi- 
ri-maha-dhamma-raza,  and  captured  Toung-ngu. 
Pegu  was  eventually  conquered  by  the  king  of 
Burma  in  1612,  and  Toung-ngu  never  regained 
its  independence.    • 

The  population  consists  of  Talaing,  Arakanese, 
Khyeng,  Ya-baing.  The  principal  manufactures 
are  silk,  saltpetre,  and  gunpowder.  The  Ya- 
baings  and  Karens  rear  silk-worms. 

TODNG-THA,  children  of  the  hills,  of  Burma, 
speak  numerous  dialects,  and  worship  the  deities 
of  the  elemento,  and  spirits  of  the  hills  and  streams. 

TOUNG-THU,  a  tribe  occupying  the  valley  of 
Salwin,  from  lat.  18''  to  20°  N.  The  Toung- 
thu  dwell  between  the  Sitang  and  the  Salwin, 
and  in  Amherst  Province,  and  are  in  their  dialect 
more  closely  connected  with  the  Yuma  languages 
than  with  the  Burman.  The  Toung-thu  has  a  large 
glossarial  agreement  with  Karen,  but  it  has  special 
affinities  with  the  Knmi  and  other  Yuma  dialects, 
and  particalarly  with  the  Khyeng.  The  Toung-thu 
are  Islamized  Chinese,  and  are  said  to  resemble  the 
Annamese,  but  as  their  dress  resembles  that  of  the 
Annameae,  this  may  create  deception.  Those  who 
occupy  a  portion  of  Amherst  Province  are  the 
only  people  there  who  understand  the  plough. 
This  has  a  metal  blade.  They  are  esteemed  good 
cultivators. 

TOUNG-YA.  BuRM.  A  form  of  hill  cultiva- 
tion carried  on  by  burning  the  jungles.  The 
Toung-ya  of  Burma  and  Arakan  is  the  Dhai-ya 
of  the  Central  Provinces,  the  Joom  of  the  hill 
tracts  of  Ohittagong,  and  Kumari  of  S.  India. 

TOUR,  Cytisus  cajan. 


Togari, 
Pigeon-pea, 
Large  dhal, 


Can. 
Eno. 


»> 


Tur-dhal,  ....  Hind. 
Tovaray,  purpoo,  .  Tam. 
Kandi  papu,  .    .     .    TSL. 


This  is  sown  in  fields  at  the  commencement  of 
the  rains  in  June,  and  sometimes  much  later ;  it 
is  ripe  in  December.  The  seeds  are  sometimes 
ground  into  flour,  or  split  like  dry  peas ;  for  the 
latter  they  are  an  excellent  substitute.  It  is 
partly  sown  along  with  ragi,  like  bullur,  and  partly 
m  full  in  dry  lands. 

TOURMALINE  has  many  valuable  and  beauti- 
ful forms,  amongst  them  the  rubellite  of  Ava  and 
Siberia.  Tourmaline  and  rubellite  are  boro-sUicates 
of  several  bases.  Tourmaline  is  a  corruption  of 
the  Ceylon  name.  It  varies  very  much  in  trans- 
parency. On  account  of  its  property  of  polarizing 
light,  it  is  used  largely  in  the  manufacture  of 
polarizing  instruments.  Yelloto  tourmaline  from 
Ceylon  is  but  little  inferior  to  the  real  topaz,  and 
is  often  sold  for  that  gem. 

White  taurmaUne  of  an  inferior  quality  is  often 
offered  for  sale  in  Moulmein  under  the  name  of 
Ceylon  diamonds,  but  they  are  usually  made  from 
green  tourmaline  by  exposing  it  to  heat. 

Bed  tourmaline  or  ruheUite  occurs  in  Ceylon, 
Burma,  and  Siberia.  It  is  a  fine  stone,  and  of 
great  value  when  free  from  cracks  and  flaws.  The 
finest  have  all  the  riohness  of  colour  and  lustre 
belcmging  to  the  ruby. 

YeHomth-grey  and  hyacinth'-'hrown  varieties  are 
chiefly  brought  from  Ceylon. 

Schorl  or  black  tourmaline  is  found  in  Madura 
in  great  abundance,  also  in  quartz  near  the  mouth 
of  Tavoy  river  on  the  east  side,  and  also  at  the 


foot  of  the  eastern  mountains  near  the  head- 
waters of  the  Dahgyaine,  north-east  of  Moulmein. 
In  both  places  the  crystals  are  numerous,  and  in 
Tavoy  they  are  laige. 

Green  tourmaline^  when  clear  and  fine,  is  valu- 
able for  gems,  and  specimens  which  cannot  be 
distinguished  by  the  eye  from  beryl  are  brought 
with  the  Ceylon  diamonds.  Beryl  scratches  quart?, 
but  tourmaline  is  scratched  by  quartz. — Mason ; 
Dana^  Mineralogy ;  Bristow,  Mineralogy, 

TOUS-LES-MbiS,  Canna  edulis,  Ker,  Starch 
from  the  tubers  is  commonly  used  by  invalids. 
The  microscopic  granules  of  Tous-les-mois  are 
larger  than  those  of  any  other  starch  used  as  food, 

TOWER  OF  SILENCE  is  a  designation  of  the 
elevated  structure  raised  by  the  Parsees,  on  which 
are  lodged  the  remains  of  their  dead.  In  Bombay, 
on  the  N.E.  crest  of  Malabar  Hill,  are  situated  two 
towers  of  sUence.  From  the  Gowalia  Tank  Road 
towards  the  north,  a  winding  avenue  leads  to  the 
gateway  at  the  top,  on  which  is  an  inscription 
that  none  but  Parsees  may  enter  there.  The 
gateway  is  also  reached  by  a  sort  of  giant  stair- 
case, half  a  mile  long,  which,  starting  from  the 
Gaundavi  Road,  close  to  Back  Bay,  comes  almost 
straight  up  the  hill.  The  grand  staircase  is 
shaded  by  palms  and  other  trees,  and  it  is  the 
route  along  which  the  dead  are  borne.  The  visitor 
on  passing  the  portal  is  in  a  kind  of  small  court- 
yard, from  which  he  can  only  advance  by  mounting 
some  half-dozen  steps.  On  the  right  is  the  Sug- 
gree,  a  low  stone  building  open  on  all  sides,  in 
which  prayers  are  offered  for  the  dead.  When  the 
mourners  are  numerous,  they  group  themselves 
round  the  building,  see  all  that  goes  on  within, 
and  take  part  in  the  prayers.  The  dead  are  never 
taken  within  the  Suggree.  Beyond  the  garden, 
on  the  undulating  summit  of  the  hill,  looking 
towards  Malabar  Point,  is  the  park-like  grass- 
covered  tract  in  which,  at  irregular  intervals,  are 
the  towers  of  silence,  where  the  dead  are  laid. 
The  towers,  of  which  there  are  six,  are  round,  and 
on  an  average  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  high,  and 
about  as  much  in  diameter ;  one  or  two  are,  per- 
haps, higher.  They  are  bmlt  of  stone,  the  walls 
being  some  three  feet  thick,  and  they  are  all 
coloured  white.  There  is  no  window,  and  only 
one  door,  covering  a  snukll  aperture  about  a  third 
of  the  way  up.  To  this  aperture  access  is  obtained 
by  a  narrow  stone  causeway,  up  which  the  bier- 
bearers  of  the  dead  alone  may  venture ;  no  one, 
except  the  bearers  who  are  set  apart  for  the  pur- 
pose, approaches  within  thirty  paces  of  them. 
Inside,  on  the  lock  pavement,  spaces  are  marked 
out  on  which  the  dead  are  placed  to  await  the 
vultures,  and  pathways  are  marked  out  for  the 
bearers  to  walk  upon  without  defiling  the  place 
where  their  unconscious  burdens  are  to  rest. 

When  a  Parsee  dies,  his  body  is  at  once  washed 
and  purified,  and  if  there  be  time,  it  is  carried  to 
the  towers  before  sun-down.  If  death  take  place,^ 
however,  after,  say,  t^ree  o'clock,  when  there 
would  not  be  time  to  gain  the  towers  and  pray 
becomingly  before  dark,  the  body  is  kept  till  the 
early  morning.  Having  been  rendered  undefiled, 
it  is  clothed  in  white,  and  prayers  are  offered  at 
the  house  by  the  family  and  mends.  None  may 
henceforth  touch  it.  The  women  of  the  family 
take  a  last  look,  and  the  light  bier  on  which  it  has 
been  placed  being  covert  with  a  white  shroud, 
it  is  carried  by  the  bearers  to  the  hiU.    No  vehide 
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cAn  on  any  aoooont  be  lued ;  no  one  miiBt  even 
follow  in  a  Teihicle ;  the  whole  journey,  no  matter 
what  the  diatance,  must  be  made  on  foot.  All 
who  form  part  of  the  cortege  muat  have  been 
washed  ana  clothed  in  white,  and  to  touch  any 
one  would  be  to  become  defiled.  The  women  in 
■ome  cases  wear  mourning — ^black,  but  the  men 
never.  No  woman  attends  a  funeral ;  the  female 
relatires  of  the  dead  always  remain  at  home  on 
that  day^  but  they  may  and  do  go  afterwards  to 
the  gu^en  near  the  towers  to  pray. 

Carrying  the  body  and  following  it  in  pro- 
cession, holding  scarfs  passed  from  one  to  the 
other,  those  f orminff  the  cortege  wend  their  way 
slowly  to  the  foot  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  top 
of  Malabar  Hill ;  ascending  these,  they  reach  the 
crest  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  prieste  go 
through  ^e  sacred  ceremonies  in  the  Suggree. 
When  the  prayers  are  over,  the  body  is  borne  to 
the  foot  of  the  causeway  leading  to  the  door  of 
one  of  the  towers.  Here  the  face  is  uncovered 
so  that  idl  may  take  a  last  lingering  look ;  it  is 
covered  again,  and  the  form  disappears  mto  the 
tower. 

The  towers  are  scattered  over  a  laige  and  park- 
like enclosure,  secluded  by  its  elevation  from  every 
eye.  Outside  the  lofty  wall  which  encircles  the 
whole  space,  there  are  hundreds  of  acres  of  land, 
partially  cultivated,  which  the  Parsees  claim,  and 
which,  while  in  their  possession,  they  have  carefully 
kept  as  a  sort  of  neutral  territory  between  the 
domain  of  outsiders*  bungalows  and  that  of  the 
towers.  What  goes  on  inside,  therefore,  no  one 
can  see  \  but  what  happens  is  this.  Some 
fifty  vultures  make  their  abode  in  the  lofty  palms 
within  the  enclosure ;  seldom  indeed  do  they  go 
beyond  the  trees  in  the  rough  ground  outside  toe 
vast  compound.  There  is  nothing  of  a  sacred 
character  ascribed  to  these  useful  but  unclean 
birds.  They  are  regarded  simply  as  creatures  who 
remove  the  dead,  and  the  grounds  about  the  towers 
of  sQence  have  nothing  of  the  hideous  taint  of  the 
charnel-house.  A  magnificent  view  bursts  upon 
him  who  stands  on  the  Suggree  steps  and  looks 
aeross  the  island  and  the  bay  beyond.  The  white 
walls  of  innumerable  bungalows  and  public  buQd- 
ings  are  seen  through  a  forest  of  palm  trees,  over 
llie  tops  of  which  you  see,  in  the  middle  distance, 
the  treat  sea,  which  is  the  harbour.  Beyond  rise 
£le]pianta  and  other  mountain  islands ;  towards 
the  south  is  the  fort,  with  its  public  buildings 
glisteniDg  in  the  sun ;  while  Back  Bay  with  Colaba 
beyond  make  up  another  and  only  a  less  beautiful 
pieiwre. 

TOWQ.  Abab.  a  collar  or  ring,  worn  round 
the  neck.    See  Tog^ 

TOWTAH.  SiND.  A  grain  measure  of  quantity, 
ranging  from  8|  lbs.  to  nearly  7^  lbs.  for  different 

T0X0TE8  JAOULATOR.  PMu.  The  food 
of  Mvtfal  examined,  oonsistad  of  remains  of 
•mslacea.  In  the  Straits  of  MaJaoca  this  fish 
oooimL  but  not  numeroosly,  at  all  seasons.  It  is 
ealen  ny  the  Malays,  who  record  its  habits  in  the 
deneminaifcioii  ikan,  signifying  a  fish,  snmpitan, 
a  bkw-pipe. 

TOY  OART,  a  Sanskrit  play,  the  Mriohikate, 
bvKilidasa,  translated  by  Professor  Wilson.  This 
way  is  sapposad  to  have  been  written  by^  king 
oodraka;  over  what  kingdom  he  reigned  is  not 
asoitflaiiied  with   certainty.      Frofeflsor   Wilson 


remarks  in  his  introduction  to  the  Toy  Cart,  p^  9, 
that  it  may  be  safely  attributed  to*  the  pmod 
when  the  sovereign  Sudraka  reitned,  wbetber 
that  be  reduced  to  the  end  of  &e  id,  century 
after  Christ,  or  whether  we  admit  the  tradition 
chronologically,  and  place  him  about  a  eentury  of 
our  era.  These  specimens  of  the  Hindu  dnuna  show 
how  little  is  the  change  in  the  customs  of  the 
Hindus  since  the  plays  were  written. 

TOYS. 

Spilgoed,  .  .  .  •  DuT. 
Jouets,  Bimbelots, .  Fb. 
SpieUeng,  .  .  •  Geb. 
Spieltaohen,  .  .  •  „ 
Bumakra,  .  .  .  GuJ. 
Khel,  Khelowni,  Hiitd. 
TrutulH,  ....  It. 
Parmayinan,.     .  Malay. 


Malay. 


•f 


Mayinan,  • 
Timangan,     . 
Shai-i-basi,    . 
Ignuhld,  .... 

Dij-. 

Jognetea  de  minnoa,       „ 

Bommigal,     .    .    .  Tam. 

Bommalii. 


Sp. 


Playthings  for  children  to  amuse  themaelvea. 

TRAOHILOBIUM  HORNEMANNIANUM  is 
the  copal  tree  of  Zanzibar.  The  gum  oopal  or 
gum  anime  from  it  is  found  in  the  eartli  oo 
the  east  coast  of  Africa,  and  often  where  no 
copal-vielding  trees  now  exist.  Specimens  of  the 
leaf,  nower,  etc.,  obtained  from  the  semi-fooil 
gum,  agree  in  all  respects  with  those  of  the  living 
tree.  The  peculiar  and  more  valuable  properties 
of  the  buried  gum  anime  are  supposed  to  be  fnm 
a  chemical  action,  the  result  of  aiMig  retention  in 
the  earth. 

Copal,  called  ffom  anime  in  the  London  market, 
occurs  on  the  E.  coast  of  Africa  from  Panjan  to 
MboamajL  and  an  endless  supply  is  obtainabfe. 
The  whole  of  the  Zanzibar  ooast  prodnoea  the 
real  copal  of  commerce.  Baw  or  jackass  oaptl 
is  exported  in  considerable  quantities  from  Zami- 
bar.  The  ripe  or  true  copal  is  valued  by  its 
colour.  The  clearest  and  most  transparent  pieces 
bring  the  highest  prices,  after  them  the  light 
amber,  lemon  and  oark-yellow,  and  red.  Some- 
times the  gum,  like  amber,  contains  drops  of 
water,  bees,  tics,  flies,  and  other  insects.  T^ 
digjgers  do  not  excavate  to  the  depth  of  a  man^ 
waist,  and  the  copal  occurs  in  a  red  sand  nnderijiqg 
blue  clay.  The  Tr.  Homemanniannm  tree  jMlds 
now  a  second-class  gum-resin,  but  the  same  tree 
did  vield  tiie  anime  resin  which  has  been  buried 
for  thousands  of  years  under  the  soil,  and  there 
been  changed.  In  many  cases  a  change  in  the 
level  of  the  land  seems  to  have  taken  pace  ainee 
the  old  trees  vielding  the  Sanif ariol  anime  died, 
for  oopal  is  orten  found  in  the  ground  where  the 
tree  is  now  lost  or  rare. — Dr,  Kirk;  C€^,  Bmriam* 
See  Besins. 

TBADES  and  Tradesmen.  Amongst  the  races 
in  the  East  Indies  many  are  keen  traders,  ei^aging 
in  extensive  transactiona  with  distsnt  oouftries. 
The  Bhattiah,  Natha-KoUii,  Marwari,  and  Banya 
Hindus,  the  Parsees,  the  Povinda,  Bora,  MopUi, 
and  Labbai  Muhammadans,  the  Bqgis  of  the  Artihi- 
pelago,  are  not  surpassed  in  enterprise  by  the 
mercantile  men  of  any  raoe.  The  tmde  of  the 
Arabian  Sea,  Bed  Sea,  the  Persian  OoK,  the 
east  coast  of  Africa,  and  of  the  Eastern  AieU* 
pelaffo  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  noes  of 
Southern  and  Eastern  Aria  from  the  timss  that 
the  Buddhist  reliffion  prevailed,  and  the  Marwari 
race,  who  are  of  tiie  Jain  sect, still  vorsae  it;  and 
it  is  a  proof  of  the  tenanty  with  whioh  laoes 
fdlow  mercantile  pnraoits^  to  find  tiie  Marwari 
from  the  desert  of  India  spread  thraog^bost  the 
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country  as  its  great  finanoien,  with  tranaactioiui    Company  in  1695,  Spain's  Philippine  Company  in 
in  all  parts  of  Asia.  I  1733,  Anstria's  Ostend  Company  horn  1728  to 

The  Bhattiah  Hindu  race  occupy  all  the  great  \  1784,  and  a  Swedish  Company,  13th  Jxme  1781. 


faotnres, 
Other  articles, 
Treasure, 


Saw  cotton,  • 
Opium, .       . 
Grain  of  all  sorts. 
Other  articles, 
Treasure, 


commercial  centres  from  the  noAh  of  Raiputana 
to  the  western  coast  of  India,  and  to  the  uiores  of 
Arabia  and  of  Africa,  as  far  south  as  Mozambique, 
residing  there  for  years  together,  or  as  temporaiy 
Tisitors  during  the  trading  season.  They  oelong 
to  a  VaishnaTa  sect  who  follow  the  teaching  of  as  under ; — 
Yallabhacharya.  Amongst  them  are  to  be  found 
the  keenest  of  traders,  and  yet  the  most  sen- 
sual of  voluptuaries;  intellects  remarkable  even 
among  Hindus  for  acuteness  and  subtlety ;  some- 
times an  obtnseness  of  moral  consciousness  which 
would  startle  a  galley-slaTe,  but  in  rare  exceptions 
a  simple  devotion  to  truth  which  would  do  honour 
to  a  Christian  martyr.  Hindu  merchants,  trades- 
men, and  artisans  of  India  are  mostly  all  associated 
in  classes,  sects,  castes,  or  guilds,  who  do  not  inter- 
marry, and  seldom  eat  with  others.  The  blacksmith, 
goldsmith,  coppersmith,  carpenter,  and  stone-cutter 
are  the  five  artisan  castes,  Komsala  or  kansala,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  fire  learned  castes.  The 
artisan  castes  all  wear  the  poitu  or  sacrificial  cord ; 
thejr  do  not  revere  Brahmans,  and  they  carry 
theur  dead  to  the  grave  and  inter  them  in  a 
sitting  posture;  the  leather- workers'  dead  are 
deemed  unclean. 

Such  sociiJ  customs  of  the  Hindu  tvaders,  how* 
ever,  are  peculiarities  of  their  respective  guilds, 
and  in  no  way  affect  their  business  halSts  or 
occupation  in  their  intercourse  with  the,  to  them, 
outer  world.  For  over  two  thousand  years  the 
people  who  have  been  dwelling  on  the  coasts  of 
the  AraHan  Sea,  sometimes  at  one  town,  some- 
times at  another,  have  been  actively  engaged  in 
commerce  with  the  nations  of  Western  Ajeu  and 
Europe,  and  when  disturbed  by  conquering 
races  at  one  place,  they  have  found  shelter  at 
another.  The  British  uave  only  been  in  India 
since  the  17th  century,  but  in  that  time  three 
great  cities,  which  had  absolutely  no  previous 
nucleus,  have  grown  up  around  their  fortresses. 

In  1881  Bombay  had  a  population  of  773,196 ; 
Madras,  405,848 ;  and  Calcutta  and  its  suburbs, 
684,658.  Kurachee,  in  the  ^ear  1840  a  small 
fishing-place,  has  now  73,560  mhabitants ;  and  in 
the  thirty  years  from  1852,  Rangoon  has  grown 
from  25,000  to  its  present  (1881)  population  of 
184,176.  India,  with  a  population  in  British 
territoiT  and  in  Native  States  of  258,891,821 
souls,  has  3,057,522  mercantile  men,  general 
dealers,  carriers  by  land  and  sea,  or  engi^ed  in 
storage :  and  in  Mmbay,  Calcutta,  and  Rimgoon 
will  he  found  the  representatives  of  every  civmsed 
race  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  all  earnest^ 
engaged  in  trade.  That  they  are  largely  immi- 
grants is  shown  by  the  fact  that  British  Burma,  in 
a  population  of  3,786,771,  has  245,239  more  men 
Uma  women. 

The  dosing  years  of  the  15th  century  saw  Portu- 
guese ships  rounding  the  Cape  of  €k>od  Hope, 
and  a  century  later  companies  be^n  to  be  formed 
by  European  nations  for  trade  with  the  East 

The  rortuffuese  trade  was  a  royal  monopolv. 
An  English  E.  I.  Company  was  formed  in  1600, 
and  a  Dutch  Company  m  1602.  There  have  been 
six  French  companies,*— 1604, 1611, 1615 ;  Riche- 
lieu's in  1642,  Colbert's  in  1644.  and  Company  of 
the  Indies  in  1719.  A  Danish  £.  I.  Company  was 
formed  in  1612,  and  another  in  1670 ;  a  Scottish 


But  it  is  since  1833,  when  steamboats  began  to 
run  in  Indian  seas,  and  since  Count  de  Leesepa 
completed  the  Suez  Canal  in  1868,  that  its  com- 
merce has  received  its  chief  development,  and  its 
foreign  trade  in  the  past  forty-three  years  has  grown 


Imports. 
Cotton  twist,  yam,  and  manu- 


1839-40. 


1881-82. 


£2,660,000  £23,990,000 

.      3,170,000  25,120,000 

.      1,950,000  11,320,000 

Total,    .    £7,780,000  £60,480,000 


Exports. 


£1,920,000  £14,940,000 

1,210,000  13,490,000 

670,000  17,510,000 

8,800,000  37,080,000 

570,000  1,100,000 


Total,  .  £13,170,000  £88,060,000 
China,  the  other  great  eastern  country  with 
which  European  and  American  nations  have  been 
trading,  has  only  in  recent  years  been  communi- 
cating information  as  to  its  external  trade ;  and  it 
may  be  of  use  to  mention  here,  for  future  observa- 
tion, that  in  the  eleven  years  1872  to  1882,  the 
values  of  its  imports  have  been  ranging  as  under, 
in  Haikwan  taets,  viz. : — 

1872,   70,222,00011876,    72,391,000  11881,  93,884,000 
1874,   67,241,00011879,   84,796,000  1 1882,  79,715,000 

Goal,  in  1883,      .        .    253,099  tons.      1,220,000  H.T. 
Cotton,  raw,        .        .    178,478  piknis.   1,917,000 

22,707.000 
4,781  - 


Ootton  manufactures. 

Ginseng, 

Metals, 

Opium,  .  .  .  65,709 
^tfalwa,     .  .      20,835 

Patna,  .        .      15,379 

Benares,  .  15,017 

Others     ,       .  5,977 

Sea-weed  or  agar-agar,    400,106 

Wool  manufactures,    • 

TRADESCANTIA  AXILLARIS. 


)* 


It 


763,000 
4,700,000 
26,746,000 
13,090,000 
5,958,000 
5,499,000 
2,800,000 
1,844,000 
4,496,000 

WiUde. 


ft 


»i 

9* 

» 
f* 
i* 
91 
ft 
If 


IHrpulli, 
Baganella, 


Can.  I  Oola  gandi, 
Hnm. 


Til. 


A  native  of  moist  pasture  ground,  used  medi- 
cinally. The  Tradescantia  genus  belongs  to  the 
Commelynacis,  or  spider-wort  tribe,  natives  of 
America  and  India ;  twelve  species  occur  in  the 
East  Indies. 

Tradescantia  discolor,  VHer^  Rh»o  discolor, 
Hanee^  is  known  as  the  oyster  plant,  as  its  in- 
florescence is  enclosed  in  two  bracts  resembling 
a  bivalve  shell. — Boxh,  ii.  p.  118. 

TRADE-WINDS  blow  continuously  from  one 
direction,  and  are  so  called  because  of  the  facil- 
ities which  they  afford  to  tiade  by  sea.  They 
differ  from  monsoons,  which  blow  one-half  of  the 
year  from  one  direction  and  the  other  half  from 
an  opposite  or  nearly  opposite  direction.  There 
are  two  trade- winds,  the  north-east  on  tibe  north 
of  the  equator,  and  the  south-east  to  the  south. 
Like  all  winds,  these  are  put  in  motion  by  the  heat 
of  tiie  sun,  and  are  directed  by  the  daily  rotation 
of  the  earth.  The  belt  or  zone  of  the  S.E.  trades 
is  broader  than  that  of  the  N.E.  trades.  Its 
current  even  crosses  the  equator,  and  invades  the 
belt  of  the  N.E.  trades,  and  dischar^  itself  into 
the  region  of  equatorial  cahns.  Ships  sailing  on 
the  ocean  caloulate  on  meeting  the  trade-wnds 
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and  mousoonB  in  certain  parallels  of  latitude,  and 
Bail  for  weeks  with  their  ropes  and  sails  unaltered. 
AVhen  the  N.E.  and  S.E.  trades  meet,  the  equa- 
torial calms  are  produced,  in  which  constant  rain 
prevails ;  it  is  the  condensed  vapour  of  the 
ocean.  Trade-winds,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  blow 
from  the  N.E.  between  lat.  9°  and  27°  N.,  and 
from  the  S.E.  between  lat.  3°  and  25°  S.  But 
there  is  on  the  polar  side  of  the  north-east  trade- 
winds  an  immense  area  of  arid  plains  for  the  heat 
of  the  solar  ray  to  beat  down  upon,  also  an  area 
of  immense  precipitation.  These  two  sources  of 
heat  hold  back  the  north-east  trade-winds,  as  it 
were,  and  when  the  two  are  united,  as  they  are 
in  India,  they  are  sufficient  not  only  to  hold 
back  the  north-east  trade- wind,  but  to  reverse  it, 
causing  the  south-west  monsoon  to  blow  for  half 
the  year  instead  of  the  north-east  trade. 

The  south-east  trade-wind  seldom  blows  be- 
yond lat.  10°  S.  between  October  and  March.  In 
the  other  months  its  influence  is  felt  more  to 
the  north,  but  seldom  up  to  the  eauator,  and 
then  so  much  idtered  in  character  that  it  may 
be  said  the  zone  between  10°  S.  and  the  equator 
is  the  region  of  oeculian  winds  and  calms.  W  hile 
the  sun  is  south  of  the  equator  in  January, 
February,  and  March,  the  snace  does  not  Ue 
on  a  parallel,  but  occupies  a  diagonal  belt  from 
Sumatra  to  the  Mauritius.  In  April,  the  winds, 
as  a  rule,  are  verv  light  over  all  the  Indian  Ocean, 
northward  of  10  S.  This  is  the  period  when  the 
great  change  of  season  occurs,  and  the  many 
currents  are  each  striving  for  mastery. 

The  Mauritius  lies  in  the  S.E.  trade- winds,  and 
there  the  influence  of  the  sun  during  the  day 
is  to  double  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  and  to 
impress  upon  it  a  more  truly  easterly  direc- 
tion. 

In  the  trade-wind  regions  at  sea,  evaporation  is 
generally  in  excess  of  precipitation,  while  in  the 
extra-tropical  regions  the  reverse  is  the  case,  that 
IS,  the  clouds  let  down  more  water  there  than  the 
winds  take  up  again ;  and  these  are  the  regions 
in  which  the  Gulf  Stream  enters  the  Atlimtic. 
Along  the  shores  of  India,  where  experiments 
have  been  carefully  made,  the  evaporation  from 
the  sea  amounts  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  daily. 
The  effect  of  diurnal  rotation  upon  the  currents 
of  the  sea  is  admitted  by  all — the  trade-winds 
derive  their  easting  from  it';  it  must  therefore 
extend  to  all  the  matter  which  these  currents  bear 
with  them,  to  the  largest  iceberg  as  well  as  to 
the  merest  spire  of  grass  that  floats  upon  the 
waters,  or  the  minutest  organism  that  the  most 
powerful  microscope  can  detect  among  the  im- 
palpable particles  of  sea-dust  Investigations 
show  that  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  the  south-east 
trade- wind  region  is  much  larger  thaji  the  north- 
east, that  the  south-east  trades  are  the  fresher, 
and  that  they  often  posh  themselves  up  to  10°  or 
50°  of  nortn  latitude;  whereas  the  north-east 
trade- wind  seldom  gets  south  of  the  equator.  The 
peculiar  clouds  of  the  trade-winds  are  formed 
between  the  upper  and  lower  currentB  of  air. 
The  zone  of  the  north-east  trades  extends  on  an 
averajyre  from  about  29°  to  7°  N.  And  if  we 
examine  the  globe,  to  see  how  muoh  of  this  zona 
is  land  and  how  muoh  water,  we  shall  find,  com- 
mencing with  China,  and  ooming  over  Aaia,  the 
broad  part  of  Africa,  and  so  on,  across  the  con- 
tinent of  America  to  the  Pacific,  laad  enough  to 


fill  up,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  just  one-third  of  it — 
Maury^s  Physical  Geography, 

TRAFALGAR,  a  woni  of  Arabic  derivation, 
from  Tarf-el-Gharb,  the  side  or  skirt  of  the  west, 
it  being  the  most  occidental  point  then  reached  by 
Arab  conquest. — Burion^s  Mecca,  i.  p.  9. 

TRAGA.  Hind.  A  self-immolation  practised 
by  Bard^  and  Gharans,  the  self-shedding  of  blood 
to  enforce  demands.  There  has  long  jprevailed  iu 
India  a  practice  of  hiring  a  person  of  a  religions 
class,  generally  of  the  Bard  or  Bhat  tribe,  to 
threaten  to  injure  himself  unless  redress  were 
given.  The  person  so  hired  threatened  to  kill  or 
wound  himself,  or  some  other  person,  unless  the 
demand  he  made  were  complied  with.  It  has 
been  put  down  by  law.  But  the  practice  of 
traga,  or  inflicting  self-wounds,  suidde,  and  the 
miuder  of  relations,  formed  a  strong  feature  of 
the  manners  of  the  people  of  Rajputana.  The 
practice  was  common  in  Kattyawar  to  the  Bhat 
and  Charan  of  both  sexes,  and  to  Brahmana  and 
Gosain,  and  has  its  rise  in  religious  superstition ; 
and  although  tragas  seldom  wore  a  very  f  onnid- 
able  aspect,  still  they  were  sometimes  more  ciimiiial, 
by  the  sacrifice  of  a  greater  number  of  victima. 
The  traga  ceremony  borders  much  upon  the 
Brahman  practice  of  dhama,  bat  is  more  detest* 
able.  The  Charan,  besides  becoming  security  for 
money  on  all  occasions,  and  to  the  amoont  of 
many  lakhs  of  rupees,  also  become  what  is  called 
fa'il  zamin,  or  security  for  good  behaviour,  and 
hazir  zamin,  or  security  for  the  appearance. 

Under  the  equal  rule  of  the  British,  the  practice 
has  seldom  been  resorted  to  in  their  territoriesw 
A  late  instance,  however,  occurred  on  the  22d 
July  1861,  at  Nniiad,  in  the  Bombay  PresideDcy, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  civil  power  proceeding  to 
levy  an  income-tax.  The  Bhat  and  Charan  clamed 
exemption  from  all  taxation,  and  their  threats 
being  disregarded,  they  and  their  women  cat  and 
stabbed  themselves  in  their  faces,  arms,  and 
chests  with  their  kataxs  or  daggers ;  several  lost 
their  lives.  In  1806,  a  Bhat  named  Kanna,  of 
Yeweingaon,  became  security  in  a  large  amount 
to  the  Gaekwar's  Government  for  Dasajee,  the 
chi^  of  Mallia ;  to  enforce  it,  the  traga  ol  their 
child  was  made.  A  Charan  is  said  to  have  slain 
his  own  mother  to  deter  a  chieftain  appropriating 
land  belonging  to  the  Charan.  Captain  M'Mardo 
says  that  in  1844  traga  was  laiigely  used  in  tiie 
country  between  the  Indus  and  Gujerat 

Shahghassi  Nur  Muhammad  was  married  to 
th<3  daughter  of  Dhai  Bibtr,  who  was  living  wbeu 
the  British  forces  captured  Kalat  in  1839 ;  when 
the  town  was  entered,  he  put  her  and  his  other 
wives  to  the  sword. — Masson^s  Jaumey,  ii.  p.  94 ; 
Colburn's  United  Service  Magazint^  1861.  See 
Sacrifice. 

TRAGAGANTH,  Gum  tragacanth. 


f> 


Fa. 

Ois. 

Gb. 


Kattira,  .  Gvj.,  Hikp. 
liragaoantha, .    •    .   Lat. 

Slim,  •  •  •  •  .  Piss. 
Vadomooottaypiiiiu.  Tax. 
Badam  vittu  Wka,    Tel. 


Samngh-ul-aBwad,    Abab. 
Samagh-ol-katiia, 
Goouni  aatraganti, 
Traganth,  .    •    . 

The  gam  tragacanth  of  commeroe  is  a  nro- 
duct  of  several  plants.  Toumefiort  addoeeo  as 
its  souroe  Astragalus  creticos  of  Lamarck,  a 
native  of  Mount  Ida  in  Crete.  Labiihurdiefv 
describes  A.  gummiler,  a  native  of  Mount 
Libanus  in  Syria.  Olivier  names  A.^  verus, 
inhabiting  Ai^  Mipor,  Annenia,  and  Kotthcm 
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TRAGIA  CANNABINA. 


.TRANSIT  DUTIES. 


Persift.  In  Crete  and  surrounding  islands,  this 
gum  is  gathered  about  the  end  of  June  from  the 
A.  tragacantha.  Arab  authors  describe  it  by  the 
name  kasira  or  katira,  for  which,  in  the  north- 
west and  in  the  Peninsula  of  India,  a  katira  is 
substituted,  produced  by  Gochlospermum  gossy- 
pium,  and  another  in  Pegu,  according  to  McClel- 
land, by  several  species  of  StercuTia.  Dr.  £. 
Dickson,  when  in  Kurdistan,  collected  plants 
which  he  ascertained  to  yield  a  tragacanth.  Dr. 
Lindley  determined  that  the  white  or  best 
variety  is  yielded  by  A.  gummifer,  and  the  red 
or  inferior  kind  by  his  A.  strobiliferus.  Gum 
tragacanth  is  largely  employed  in  calico-printing, 
and  it  has  many  uses  in  the  arts  and  in  pharmacy. 
The  finest  kind  occurs  in  twisted,  vermicular, 
rounded,  or  eloo^fated  pieces,  almost  transparent, 
whitish,  brittle,  inodorous,  with  a  slightly  bitter 
taste.  It  is  also  found  in  large  tears,  of  a  vermi- 
cular form,  a  reddish  colour,  and  mixed  with 
impurities.  The  vermiform  is  the  variety  usually 
brought  to  England,  while  the  latter  is  com- 
monly employed  on  the  continent — M^CuL; 
Hoyle;  M^Cl, ;  O^Shaugh,;  Ainslie;  Waterstone; 
Faulkner, 

TRAGIA  CANNABINA.    Linn. 


Kancbkuri,  . 
Oaaaghiimie, 
Kunmdati,  . 


.  DUKH. 

.  Samsk. 
Tag. 


Simi  eanchuri,  TAif. 

Chinna  dula-gondi,     Tel. 
Revati  dula-gondi, 


f> 


This  plant,  belonging  to  the  order  Euphor- 
biacese,  occurs  throughout  British  India.  Its  hair 
stings  like  that  of  t^e  common  nettle.  The  dried 
root  has  but  little  taste  or  smell,  though  with  an 
agreeable  odour  when  fresh.  It  is  considered  as 
diaphoretic  and  alterative,  and  is  prescribed  in 
decoction,  together  with  other  articles  of  the 
same  class.  An  infusion  of  it  is  also  given  in 
fever. — Ains, ;  Roxh. 

TRAGIA  INVOLUCRATA.    Linn, 


Bich^huti,  . 
Bet-ya?  .  . 
Canohorie,  . 


Beno. 

BURIL 
HiKD. 


Shorigenam, 
Du8tp«iri8ha, 
Dula-gondi, 


Maleal. 
.  Sansk. 
.    .  Tel. 


The  hairs  sting  violently ;  the  roots  are  given 
by  the  Hindu  Baid,  Vytia,  and  Vaida  herlnalists 
as  an  alterative  for  correcting  the  habit  in  cases 
of  constitutional  cachexia,  and  in  old  venereal 
affections  attended  with  anomalous  symptoms. 
Rhcede,  speaking  of  the  root,  says,  *  Conducit  in 
febre  ossium,  ac  servit  pro  pruritu  corporis.*  He 
further  adds,  ^  In  decoctodata,  urinam  suppressam 
movet' — Ains, ;  0*8)1. 

TRAGOPOGON  GRACILIS,  a  plant  of  the 
Himalaya  mountains ;  its  leaves  are  eaten  like 
lettuce. 


Tragopogon  porrifolius,  Linn, 


T.  satiTus,  Oat, 


(Salsify, 


Eno. 


A  plant  of  the  order  Matricariacee,  an  excellent 
vegetable,  cultivated  for  its  white  roots,  which  are 
mUd  and  sweet  flavoured  ;  requires  culture  similar 
to  carrots  ;  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  French. 
The  young  shoots  are  sometimes  used  as  asparagus, 
which  in  flavour  they  resemble.  It  is  raised  from 
seed. — Jaffrey, 

TRAGOPON,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family 
Phasianides.  T.  duvaucelli,  Tern.,  now  referred  to 
Pucrasia  macrolopha,  Lesson^  the  purkhas  phea- 
nnt  of  the  Himalayas,  and  T.  Hastingii,  VigorSy 
is  a  synonym  of  Ceriomis  melanocephala,  Oray^ 
the  horned  monal  or  Argus  pheasant  of  the 
Himalayas. — Jerdon, 


TRAGOPS  BENNETTII. 

Antilope  quadricomis,  BUUnrilU. 

Ravine  deer,      .    .     Eng.  |  Chikara,  ....  HiKD. 
Goat  antelope,  .    .     .  „     |  Kala-aipi,     .    .    .  Mahb. 

The  Kala-sipi,  or  black-tail,  so  called  by  the 
Mahrattas  on  account  of  the  deep  black  colour  of 
the  tail,  is  of  a  bay-brown  colour,  and  has  the 
end  of  the  nose  and  tail  black  ;  the  face  streaked ; 
chest,  belly,  and  inside  of  limbs  white ;  the  feet 
are  black  or  brown.  It  is  found  on  the  rodcy 
hills  of  the  Dekban,  and,  according  to  the  report 
of  Colonel  Sykes,  differs  from  many  other  ante- 
lopes in  not  being  gregarious,  there  being  rarely 
more  than  three  or  four  found  together  in  the 
same  company,  and  not  unfrequently  a  solitary 
individual. — Eng,  Cyc.p.  241. 

TRAGOSITA  MAURITIANA,  a  beeUe  from 
the  Mauritius,  largely  distributed  through  means 
of  the  sugar  bags. 

TRAI  BIDOK  and  Trai  Phum  are  Buddhist 
books  of  Siam.  According  to  the  Buddhistic 
doctrine,  matter  is  eternal;  the  existence  of  a 
world,  its  duration,  destruction,  and  reproduction, 
all  the  various  combinations  and  modifications  to 
which  matter  is  liable,  are  the  immediate  result  of 
the  action  of  eternal  and  self -existing  laws.  The 
Trai  Phum  is  much  venerated  in  SianL  It  is  not 
an  original  work,  received  among  the  immense 
collection  of  canonical  Buddhist  books  called 
Trai  Bidok  (in  Bnrman,  Bedegat),  but  a  compila- 
tion^ made  in  the  Buddhist  era  2026,  a.d.  1784, 
when  the  king  of  Siam,  in  the  presence  of  his 
nobles  and  retinue,  proposed  a  senes  of  questions 
to  the  chief  hierarch,  priests,  and  leamea  men,  of 
which  they  were  able  to  answer  some,  but  some 
they  coula  not  answer. — Rev,  J»  T,  Jones  in  Jour, 
In  J.  Arch,  v. 

TRANQUEBAR  or  Tarangambadi,  a  seaport 
town  in  the  Tanjore  district  of  Madras,  in  lat. 
11°  1'  87"  N.,  and  long.  79°  63'  44"  E.  In  1612,  a 
Danish  £.  I.  Company  was  formed  at  Copenhagen, 
and  in  1616  their  first  ship  arrived  in  India.  It 
is  said  that  the  captain,  Rodant  Crape,  to  effect  a 
landing,  wrecked  his  ship  off  IVanquebar.  He 
contrived  to  reach  the  raja  of  Tanjore,  from 
whom  he  obtained  land  5  miles  long  and  3  broad. 
Tranquebar  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1807, 
with  other  Danish  settlements  in  India,  but 
restored  in  1814.  It  was  bought  by  the  British 
from  Denmark  in  1845,  at  the  same  time  as 
Serampur,  for  a  sum  of  £20,000.  Tranquebar 
was  the  first  settlement  of  Protestant  missionaries 
in  India ;  was  founded  by  Ziegenbalg  and  Plut- 
sohau  (Lutherans)  in  1706.  The  b^  known  of 
Ziegenbalg*s  successors  was  Schwartz  (ob.  1798). 
Six  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  are  Labbai 
Muhammadans. — Imp.  Gaz, 

TRANS,  a  Latin  word  in  use  amongst  geo- 
graphers of  Europe  to  indicate  a  countiy  on  the 
further  side  of  rivers  or  mountains,  as  Trans- 
Indus,  TraJis-Himalaya.  Cis,  another  Latin  word, 
is  used  to  indicate  the  countries  or  region  on  the 
nearer  side,  as  Cis-Himalaya,  Cis-Indus. 

TRANSIT  DUTIES,  or  Sair,  were  in  India 
exacted  by  every  native  chief,  and  were  continued 
in  part  by  the  British  Government,  but  were 
finally  abolished  in  Lower  Bengal  in  1836 ;  in  the 
N.W.  Provinces,  between  1834  and  1836;  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  in  1887 ;  in  Madras,  in  1844 ; 
and  in  other  parts  on  their  subsequent  acquisi- 
tion.   Several  of  the  native  princes  followed  the ; 
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TRANSMIGRATION. 


TRAP. 


example.  The  net  revenue  abandoned  in  Madras 
wad  £810,000  annually. 

TRANSMIGRATION  of  the  bouI  is  beUeved  in 
by  aU  Buddhists  and  all  Hindus.  The  Egyptians 
maintained  that,  after  death,  the  immortal  soul 
migrated  into  the  bodies  of  birds,  beasts,  or  fishes, 
and  other  animals,  and  that  the  gods  took  ref age 
in  the  bodies  of  animals,  from  the  wickedness 
'  and  violence  of  men.  Pythagoras,  and  after  him 
Empedokles,  adopted  these  doctrines,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Heraclides,  Pythagoras  used  to  say  of  him- 
self that  he  remembered  not  only  what  men,  but 
what  plants  and  animals,  he  had  passed  through. 
Pytbaeoras  also  said  he  remembered  that  he 
had  inhabited  four  bodies,  and  it  is  he  to  whom 
VirgU  alludes  in  the  lines— 

'  Ipse  nam  nemini,  Trojani  tempore  belli, 
Penthoides,  Eaphorbiu,  eram. 

Empedokles  likewise  declared  of  himself  that  he 
had  been  first  a  boy,  then  a  girl,  then  a  plant, 
a  bird,  and  fish. 

The  Grreeks  and  Celts  worshipped  Apollo  under 
the  title  of  Gameios,  which,  according  to  Theo- 
critus, is  derived  from  Camos,  who,  having 
prophesied  the  misfortunes  to  the  Heraclides  in 
theur  inroads  on  the  Peloponnesus,  one  of  them, 
called  Hippotes,  slew  him.  One  of  the  titles  of 
Krishna,  the  Hindu  Apollo,  is  Oama,  *  the  radiant,' 
from  Oama,  a  ray ;  and  when  he*  led  the  remains 
of  the  Hericula  in  company  with  fialdeva  (the 
god  of  strength)  and  Yudishtra,  after  the  great 
international  war,  into  the  Peloponnesus  of  Sau- 
rashtra,  they  were  attacked  by  the  aboriginal 
Bhil,  one  of  whom  slew  the  divine  Gama  witn  an 
arrow.  The  Bhil  claim  to  be  Hyvansa,  or  of  the 
race  of  Hya,  whose  chief  seat  was  at  Maheswar 
on  the  Nerbadda.  The  assassin  of  Gama  would 
oonse^uentlv  be  Hyputa,  or  descendant  of  Hya. 
As  Krishna  lay  dying,  he  bid  the  Bhil  not  to  be 
distressed,  as  he  (Knshna)  had  slain  the  Bhil  in  a 
former  birth. 

The  Bards  of  the  martial  Rajput  races  say  that 
there  are  two  distinct  places  of  reward,  the  one 
essentially  spritual,  tne  other  of  a  material 
nature.  The  Bard  inculcates  that  the  warrior 
who  falls  in  battle  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  duty, 
'  who  abandons  life  through  the  wave  of  steel/ 
win  know  no  '  second  birth,*  but  that  the  uncon- 
fined  spark  (jote)  will  *  reunite  to  the  parent  orb.' 

The  doctrine  of  transmigration  through  a  variety 
of  hideous  forms,  may  be  considered  as  a  series 
of  purgatories.  The  aim  of  a  Hindu's  life  is  to 
make  sure  that  it  be  the  last  of  him.  For  it  is 
virtual,  if  not  defined  and  acknowledged,  annihila- 
tion that  the  Hindu  strives  after;  it  is  the 
destmotion  of  consciousness,  of  individuality,  of 
all  the  attributes  and  circumstances  which  make 
up  what  we  call  life. 

In  Buddlusm,  one  of  the  established  laws  is  the 
belief  in  metemp^chosis,  or  the  migration  of  the 
souls  of  animated  beings. 

The  traditions  of  the  Buddhists  of  the  present 
day  daim  for  Sakya,  tJie  Buddha,  a  recollection 
of  510  mmrations. 

In  the  Tibetan  Buddhist  creed,  the  doctrine  of 
transmigration  is  shown,  and  final  absorption  into 
Buddha  is  put  forward  as  the  reward  of  a  vir- 
tuous life.  There  has  been  some  misapprehen- 
sion reguding  the  Buddhas  and  Bodhisatwas,  the 
regeneration  St  the  Grand  Lama  being  considered 
w  an  exceptional  case  of  a  Buddmi  retaming 


amongst  mankuid.    Mr.  Hodgson  tralj  caUs  the 
divine  Lamas  of  Tibet  Arhanta,  but  he  believes 
that  a  very  gross  superstition  has  wrested  the 
just  notion  of  the  character  to  its  own  use,  and  so 
created  the  *  immortal  mortals,  or  present  palpable 
divinities  of  Tibet.'    In  the  Nouv.  Jour.   Aatat. 
xiv.  p.  408,  IL,  Fra  Orazio  says  that '  Lama  sempre 
sara  coll'  istessa  anima  del  medesime  Giangc'iub, 
oppure  in  altri  corpL'    Remusat  was  not  aware 
of  this  fact  when  he  stated  '  les  Lamas  da  Tibet 
se    considerent  eux-memes   comme    autant  de 
divinity  (Bouddhas)  incamdes  pour  le  sahit  dcs 
homes.'    But  the  explanation  which  Major  Cun- 
ningham received  in  Ladakh,  which  is  the  same 
as  that  obtained  by  Fra  Orazio  in  Lhassa,  is  simile 
and  convincing.    The  Grand  Lama  is  only  a  re- 
generated Bodhisatwa,  who  refrains  from  accept- 
ing Buddhahood  that  he  may  continue  to  be 
bom  again  and  again  for  the  benefit  of  mankind 
For  a  Buddha  cannot  possibly  be  regenerated, 
and  hence  the  famous  epithet  of  SathagiSha, '  tiius 
gone,*  and  Sugata,  '  well  gone,'  or  gone  for  ever. 

Tibetans  brieve  in  six  forms  in  which  a  living 
being  may  be  re-bom,  vul  Lha,  Tib.,  Deva,  Sansk., 
spirito  or  gods ;  Mi,  or  men ;  Lha  Mayin,  or  evil 
spirits;  Dudo or  Johsone, brates, beasts ;  Tidaga, 
imaginary  monsters ;  and  as  the  inmates  of  Nyalba 
or  hell,  or  Naraka.  All  Hindus  believe  in  the 
transmigration  of  souk.  The  fact  of  tcansmi- 
gration  none  of  their  systems  dispute ;  it  is  allowed 
by  all ;  as  a  man  casts  off  his  (ud  garments,  and 
puts  on  new  ones,  so  that  soul  having  left  its  old 
*  mortal  frame,  enters  into  another  which  is  new.' 
This  is  based  on  the  ^Mloeophio  belief  that  the 
soul  has  a  separate  existence.  There  are,  how- 
ever, various  opinions. — Oriental  Linguistic  Siwtie$; 
Hodgson;  SonneraVs  Voyage;  CunniMfham^ BkU$a 
Topes;  Elphimtone's  India;  BvnsenCs  Egjfpi;  Todts 
Rajasthan;  Tennenfs  Christianity, 

TRANSOXIANA,  literally  beyond  the  Oxoa,  n 
the  Mawar-un-Nahr  of  the  ancient  Arab  wrtters. 
It  consists  of  the  northern  half  of  the  tnct  of 
country  vaguely  known  as  Gentral  Asia,  is  chkAy 
a  plain  countiy  extending  from  those  essteni 
chains  of  hills,  which,  as  the  extreme  spurs  of  tha 
Tian-Shan,  reach  nearly  to  Samarcand,  and  sink 
with  a  rapid  dedenaion  down  to  the  shores  of 
the  Gaspian  Sea.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
table-lands,  and  some  bits  of  hard  clay  or  loam, 
— called  by  the  inhabitants  Tskin  or  diy,  barren 
country, — the  soil  consists  chiefly  of  black  or  yellow 
sand,  and  the  only  land  really  fit  for  cultivation  is 
that  lying  on  the  slopes  of  the  lulls  or  on  the 
banks  of  rivers  and  canals.  In  spite  of  this,  the 
fertility  of  Bokhara  and  of  the  two  other  khanates 
has  passed  into  a  proverb,  for  their  products  are 
both  excellent  and  various,  and  owe  their  sooree 
to  the  2^r-alBhan  river. —  Vawherff^sBolAaray'p^  81. 

TRAP,  in  geology,  is  a  term  applied  to  older 
volcanic  rocks  which  have  flowed  over  or  between 
other  rocks,  assuming  the  form  of  stairs  (1Va|»pa, 
Sw.,  a  stair),  and  distinguished  as  eruptive  trap, 
overlying  trap,  interposed  trap,  and  truHlykes. 
Trap,  in  its  mineralogical  structure,  is  of  aa|^te^ 
homblende,  or  basalt.  The  matest  ootborst  of 
trap  in  the  world  is  that  whidi  was  first  described 
by  Golonel  Sykes  as  the  trap  formation  ol  tike 
Dekhan.  It  extends  frmn  Nemuch,  in  lat.  %i^  S7' 
N.,  to  the  banks  of  the  Kistna,  over  an  area  of 
250,000  square  miles. 
In  Gentnl  India,  volcanic  trap-ioolDiars  observed 
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to  spread  east  and  west  from  Nemnoht^i  the  form 
of  oasalt,  basaltic  greoDstone,  greenstone,  and 
greenstone  amygdaloid,  and  southwards  hj  Ujjain 
and  Saugor  across  the  Vindhya,  Ay^niwing  the 
stmotqre  of  oolnmnar  basalt  in  the  steep  descent 
to  the  Nerbadda.  Grossing  this  riyer,  tne  trap  is 
seen  to  spread  over  all  the  Aaranjg;abad  province 
down  through  Kandeah  and  the  S^onkan  to  Bom- 
bay, and  southwards  to  Malwan,  in  lat.  60"*  N.,  its 
southern  limits  being  observed  south  of  Punderpur, 
through  Bijapur  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Kistna, 
in  the  valleys  near  Homnabad,  where  it  is  found 
beneath,  but  never  penetrating  the  laterite  hills 
south  and  east  of  Beder,  and  at  Maharajapetta, 
30  miles  west  of  Hyderabad.  The  eastern  edge 
of  this  vast  tract  of  trap-rocks,  after  crossing  the 
Nerbadda  to  the  south,  skirts  Ihe  town  of  Nagpur 
in  Berar,  paases  Nandeir,  and  to  the  westwara  of 
the  city  of  Hyderabad  to  its  southern  limit,  just 
mentioned.  South  of  this,  as  well  as  to  the  east- 
ward, the  trap  only  appears  as  great  dykes,  from 
fiftv  to  a  hundred  yards  broad,  which  run  east 
and  west  parallel  with  each  other.  These  dykes 
can  at  places  be  traced  for  150  miles,  bursting 
through  the  granite  and  other  rocks,  tearing  the 
highest  of  the  hills  asunder,  and  filling  the  chasms 
and  crevices  with  its  dark  and  compact  structure. 
In  these  dykes  the  elements  of  the  trap-rock 
assume  a  variety  of  appearances, — greenstone, 
porphyritic  greenstone,  basaltic  greenstone,  horn- 
blende rock,  and  basalt.  They  are  particularly 
numerous  in  Hyderabad,  the  Balaghat,  Ceded 
Districts,  Camatic,  and  Mysore,  almost  to  the 
southern  cape  of  the  Peninsula^  and,  with  very 
rare  exceptions,  run  due  east  and  west — Colonel 
Sykes;  Carteret  Geology;  BarometriccU  SecHona, 

TRAPA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  sub- 
order Trapes  (Hydrocaryes,  Link.)y  the  water-nut 
tribe  of  plants.  There  are  5  species  in  Europe, 
Siberia,  East  Indies,  and  China.  In  some  pa^rts 
of  India,  great  care  is  taken  to  preserve  the  seed 
for  planting  the  following  season,  which  is  done 
by  treading  it  into  the  beds  of  tanks  and  such 
places.  The  fruit  is  fit  to  be  taken  at  or  about 
the  close  of  the  rains.  In  China,  the  kernel  is 
used  as  an  article  of  food,  being  roasted  or  boiled 
like  the  potato.  Mr.  Fortune  saw  three  distinct 
species  or  varieties,  one  of  which  has  fruit  of  a 
beautiful  red  colour.  Loureiro  mentions  T. 
Godiin-Chinensis,  Siebold  describes  T.  incisa, 
and  Roxburgh  T.  quadrispinosa,  from  Sylhet. — 
Fortune;  Boyle;  Jaffrey ;  0*Sh. 

TRAPA  BIGORNIS,  Eoxb.,  Unfr-koh,  Ling, 
T.inlr^  Chin.,  grows  abundantly  in  the  lakes  and 
ponds  of  Hu-peh,  in  China.  It  is  distinguished 
from  T.  bispinosa  by  its  two  horns  being  recurved 
and  very  obtuse.  In  China,  the  fruits  of  Trapa 
bicomis  are  much  sought  after  as  food. — Roxh. 

TRAPA  BISPINOSA.    Linn. 

Singhara,  .  Bbno.,  Hdtd. 
Ling,  ....  Ohin. 
Two-fpiBed  water  oaltiopt, 

Bmo. 
Pani-phaL  .  •  .  HiKD. 
Karim-polam,      Maleal. 

TUb  grows  in  both  Peninsulas  of  India,  in 
Bengal,  Peehawur,  Kashmir,  the  Panjab  up  to 
5000  feet,  in  Nepal  and  China.  Its  flowers  are 
small,  white,  flowering  in  Ma^  and  June,  fruiting 
in  the  odd  season.  Its  fndt  is  sold  in  the  basar 
and  esiten  by  the  natives,  and  in  China,  the 


Gamiri,    .    .    • 

.  Panj. 

Seringata,    .    • 

Sansk. 

•     Til. 

Pandi  gadda,    . 

•       >f 

•       »» 

Sringatakamn, 

•       >» 

Panjab,  Kashmir,  and  Gnjerat  it  forms  an  im- 
portant article  of  food.    During  the  Holi  festival, 
its  flour  is  mixed  with  a  dye  procured  from  the 
flowers  of  Butea  frondosa.    The  fruit  in  flavour 
resembles  a  chesnut,  is  eaten  both  raw  and  cooked, 
especially  by  the  Hindus  of  N.W.  India,  as  it  is 
phalahar,  ue.  may  be  eaten  in  their  fasts.    It 
abounds  so  much  in  starch,  that  it  may  be  easily 
separated  from  the  seeds.    In  Kashmir,  mOes  of 
the  lakes  and  marshes,  etc.,  are  covered  with  this 
plant.    Moorcrof  t  states  that  in  his  time  in  the 
valley  it  furnished  almost  the  only  food  of  at  least 
30,000  people  for  five  months  of  the  year,  and 
that   from   the  Wular  lake,  ninetv-six  to  one 
hundred  thousand  ass-loads  were  taken  annually, 
the  Government  drawing  90,000  rupees  duty  on 
it,  and  maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  got  more  than  a 
lakh  of  rupees  from  this  pant.     In  the  N.W. 
Provinces,  the  cultivation  of  the  species  is  exten- 
sively carried  on  by  the  Bhimar  castes,  who  are 
everywhere  fishermen  and  palanquin-bearers,  who 
keep  boats  for  planting,  weedmg,  and  tending 
this  water  crop.    The  holdings  of  each  cultivator 
are  marked  out  in  the  tank  by  bamboos,  and  they 
pay  so  much  an  acre  for  the  portion  they  till. 
The  rent  paid  for  an  ordinary  tank  is  about  Rs. 
lOOayear,  but  Rs.  200  or  800  are  paid  for  a  large 
tank.    But  the  plants  cause  such  an  increase  of 
mud,  that  a  tank  is  quickly  spoiled  by  them,  and 
the  cultivation  is  not  allowed  where  the  tank  is 
required  as  a  water  reservoir.    When  the  tanks 
become  dry  in  May  or  June,  the  nuts  or  bulbs 
are  gathered  into  a  small  hole  in  the  deepest  part 
of  the  tank,  and  when  the  rains  commence  each 
shoot  is  broken  off,  ¥rrapped  in  a  ball  of  day,  and 
thrown  into  the  water  at  different  distances   They 
at  once  take  root  and  grow  rapidly,  and  cover  the 
surface  of  the  water  with  their  leaves;  their 
fruit  ripens  in  October.    The  yield  of  a  standard 
bigha  IS  2^  man  =  205  lbs.  15  oz.,  which  sell 
at  10  seers  the  rupee.    The  deeper  the  water  the 
better  the  crop.     Green  singnara  sells  at  one 
maund  of  24  seers  per  rupee,  and  dry  at  18  seers 
per  rupee.      Singhara  flour   sells. at  8  and  10 
seers  per  rupee.    The  produce  of  one  seer  of  seed 
in  a  good  season  is  about  20  maunds.    The  water- 
nut  is  as  rqgularly  planted  and  cultivated  under  a 
large  surface  of  water,  as  fields  of  wheat  or  barley 
on  the  dry  plains.    The  long  stalks  of  the  plants 
reach  up  to  the  surface  of  tiie  water,  upon  whidi 
float  their  green  leaves;  and  their  pure  white 
flowers  expand  beautifully  among  them  in  tiie 
latter  nart  of  the  afternoon.     'Hie  nut  grows 
under  the  water  after  the  flowers  decay,  and  is  of 
a  triangular  shape,  and  covered  wiw  a  tough 
brown  integument  adhering  strongly  to  the  kernel, 
which  IB  white,  esculent,  and  of  a  fine  cartilagin- 
ous texture.    The  nuts  are  carried  often  upon 
buUodLs'  backs  two  or  three  hundred  miles  to 
ma^et.    Th^  ripen  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
rains,  or  in  September ;  and  are  eatable  tUl  the 
end  of  November. — Roxburgh;  Voigt;  SUenanCa 
Indian  Official^  L  p.  102;  Powell;  Stewart, 

TRAPA  NATANS.  Fau-ling,  Chin.  This 
European  species  grows  also  in  China.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  fruit  with  four  spines,  being  of 
a  blackish  colour  and  large  sixe ;  its  seed  is  good 
to  eat,  whether  raw,  routed,  or  in  soups,  and  is 
somewhat  like  a  chesnut  in  taste.  It  was  known 
to  the  Romans  by  the  name  !MbuluB.  Pliny  says 
I  (lib.  xxL  c.  58),  ^Abont  the  rivers  Nihis  and 
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Strymon,  the  inhabitants  gather  it  for  their  meat' 
— Eng.  Cyc, ;  Fortune ;  Honigberger, 
TRAPA    QUADRISPINOSA.     Eoxb.     This 

5]ant  18  grown  in  Sylhet,  and  its  fruit  is  like  that  of 
'.  bispiaosa,  Roxb.  T.  tricomis  is  the  Ki-shih  of 
the  Chinese. 

TRAP  TREE,  a  species  of  Ai*tocarpus  which 
furnishes  the  gutta  used  as  birdlime.  The  fibre 
of  the  bark  is  used  at  Singapore  for  fishing-lines, 
cordage,  and  nets. — Royle. 

TRAP-TUFFA.  A  variety  of  this  rock,  some- 
times white,  sometimes  greenisii  or  piu*ple,  found 
in  Bombay  and  many  other  parts  of  India,  re- 
sembles laterite  in  the  quality  of  being  easily  cut 
when  raised,  afterwards  hardening  on  exposure 
to  the  air.  It  is  used  as  a  building-stone,  and 
suits  well  for  basins,  troughs,  and  aqueducts ;  it 
is  not  very  extensively  emploved. 

TRAVANCORE,  a  princifMility  in  the  extreme 
S.W.  part  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  ruled  by  a 
maharaja  of  the  Kshatriya  race.  At  the  close  of 
the  17th  and  commencement  of  the  18th  century, 
the  present  territory  was  under  several  petty 
chiefships  called  Etadda  Pulleymar,  the  capital  of 
one  of  which  was  Tirnvancod,  between  Udia- 
gherri  and  Anjengo.  The  present  race  of  ruling 
sovereigns  claim  descent  from  Cheraman  Perumal, 
who  was  reigning  in  the  south  about  a.d.  852. 
During  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  they  continued 
steadily  to  suppress  the  smaller  states,  the  last  of 
which  were  swept  away  by  Wanji  Perumal,  who 
reigned  from  1 729  for  SO  years. 

No  authentic  history  of  Travancore  in  early 
times  is  extant ;  but  tradition  states  that  the  whole 
Malayalam  coast  was  reclaimed  from  the  sea  by 
Parasurama,  and  colonized  by  certain  Brahmans, 
known  as  Namburi,  whose  rule,  after  lasting  for 
a  considerable  time,  terminated  in  b.c.  68.  The 
Brahmans  then  elected  Kshatriya  chiefs  to  rule 
for  periods  of  twelve  years.  This  system  of  elect- 
ing a  new  ruler  every  twelve  years  lasted  for  four 
centuries.  The  last  and  greatest  of  these  rulers, 
Cheraman  Perumal  (Viceroy  of  Chera  kings),  at 
bis  death  divided  his  dominions  among  hisva^als. 

Travancore  is  also  called  Veynad,  also  Tircmapur 
Swarupam ;  the  eastern  coast  people  call  it  Kerala, 
also  Malealam ;  and  it  is  also  called  Kurma  Bhumi, 
contradistinction  to  the  east  coast,  which  is 
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styled  Jnana  Bhumi,  also  Punnea  Bhumi.  The 
uterine  brothers  of  the  maharaja  are  designated 
princes  by  the  British,  with  the  honorific  prefix 
of  Highness.  There  are  ten  titular  designations 
in  that  kingdom,  all  hereditary;  they  are  suffixed  to 
the  names  ^  the  persons  holding  them .  The  revenue 
in  1877-78  amounted  to  Rs.  55,26,199,  of  which 
the  land  revenue  furnished  Rs.  16,32,012,  and  the 
customs  Rs.  1 2,26,661.  The  tenures  by  which  lands 
are  held  are  Janm,  Madambimar,  and  Sirkar.  The 
Janm  is  a  hereditary  freehold,  but  lapses  on  sale 
to  the  Government.  The  Madambimar  are  free-* 
hold,  but  held  at  raja  bogum  or  sovereign's  plea- 
sure. 

Travancore  was  overcome  by  Tipu  in  Decem- 
h^t  1798,  bat  he  withdrew  from  it  on  learning 
the  approach  of  Lord  Comwallis  to  Seringapatam. 
From  that  time  until  1808  there  were  internal 
disseniions,  but  in  that  year  a  war  broke  out 
against  the  British,  which  was  snppressed,  and  in 
1811  the  Resident,  Colonel  Munro,  assumed  the 


and  Tanguncherry  belong  to  the  British.  The 
Perriar  is  the  finest  river  in  all  the  western  coast. 
It  is  navigable  for  small  craft  for  sixty  mUes,  but 
during  the  dry  season  its  mouth  is  closed.  There 
is  a  succession  of  marine  lagoons  connected  by 
navigable  canals  extending  for  200  miles  along 
the  Travancore,  Cochin,  and  British  coast,  from 
Chowghat  to  Trevandrom,  and  to  connect  these, 
after  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  the  Travan- 
core State  began  to  cut  through  a  promontory 
6  miles  in  breadth. 

It  is  a  fertile,  well-watered  country.  The  raja 
resides  at  Trevandrum.  The  main  chain  of  moan- 
tains  runs  southward  for  150  miles  to  Cape 
Comorin,  with  occasional  deep  depreasions,  and 
terminates  in  a  bold,  precipitous  mass  3000  to 
4000  feet  high,  within  three  miles  of  the  cape 
itself.  They  are  loftiest  at  the  extreme  north  of 
the  district,  where  they  stretch  east  and  west  for 
sixty  to  seventy  miles,  separating  the  districts  of 
Dindigul  and  Madora,  and  rising  into  peaks  of 
8000  to  9000  feet,  which  overhang  the  plain  of 
Coimbatore,  and  they  retain  an  elevation  of  5000 
to  6000  feet  tliroughout  their  extent  to  the  south- 
ward. The  southernmost  peak  of  note  is  the  sacred 
Agasteshwara  Malai,  the  soiurce  of  tiie  Tambn- 
pami  river.  At  the  head  of  the  Travancore  Hills 
stands  Anaimudi  (8887  feet),  the  highest  peak 
south  of  the  Himalayas,  and  near  it  are  sev&al 
other  peaks  of  8000  feet.  South  of  this  group  is 
the  lower  region  of  the  cardamom  hills;  even 
south  of  this,  although  the  hills  become  lower  and 
narrower,  the  country  is  thinly  inhabited  almost 
to  Cape  Comorin.  Here,  on  the  Paralai  and 
Kodai,  there  are  anicuts  constructed  by  Pandiyaa 
kings.  There  are  eighty-two  distinct  castes  in 
the  State,  including  subdivisions,  and  Brahmans 
amount  to  about  one-fiftieth  part  of  the  whole 
population,  the  Sudras  forming  nearly  one-tbixd 
of  it.  The  agricultural  class  amount  to  about 
three-fourths  of  the  entire  population.  83  per 
cent,  of  the  population  speak  Malayakun,  17  per 
cent.  Tamil. 

Travancore  shares  with  Malabar  the  Manimak- 
katayam  law  of  descent,  and  its  many  peculiar 
customs,  social  and  religious.  Among  the  Nam- 
bun  Brahmans  the  eldest  son  alone  marries  and 
inherits ;  the  other  children  have  no  claim  to  the 
family  estate  or  a  share  of  its  produce^  Their 
girls  remain  unmarried  to  any  age,  and  evea 
die  unmarried.  Nair  girls  are  all  married  fonnally 
when  children  ;  but  when  they  grow  np  thej  may 
choose  men  either  of  their  own  or  the  BrmhmaD 
caste,  and  live  with  them,  and  the  titular  husband 
has  no  claim.  The  succession  among  the  Naiis, 
as  in  Malabar,  follows  the  line  of  sisters,  and 
children  by  the  sisters.  A  man  without  a  sister 
is  ¥rithout  a  legal  heir,  and  must  adopt  a  asster  to 
perpetuate  the  family.  The  sncoession  to  the 
throne  of  Travancore  is  governed  by  the  same 
law,  though  the  maharaja  claims  to  be  a  Kshatriya. 
The  children  of  a  Nair  are  therefore  hein  to  tfaiar 
maternal  unde,  performing  the  religioos  rites  at 
his  decease,  and  succeeding  to  his  estate.  The 
Namburi  and  Nair  are  very  cleanly,  and  hathe 
several  times  daily.  The  Brahmans  bum  their  dead, 
but  the  Nairs  bury  or  bum  their  dead,  aoeaid- 
ing  to  the  custom  and  means  of  eadi  family.  The 
burning  or  burial  in  ail  cases  takes  plaoe  in 
owner  of  their  own  gardens.    The  toft  ef 


duties  of  a  Dewan,  until  1814. 
There  are  several  seaport  towns,  but  Anjei)go    which -among  the  people  on  tiie  east 
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on  the  back  of  the  head,  is  here  worn  on  the 
crown,  and  allowed  to  hang  forward.  There  is 
the  utmost  liberty  of  conscience,  and  many 
immigrants.  The  native  Christian  population 
consists  of  63  per  cent.  Syrians,  part  Roman 
Catholics  of  the  Syrian  rite,  and  the  rest  Nestor- 
ians ;  Roman  Catholics  of  the  Latio  rite,  24  per 
cent. ;  the  remainder  Protestants.  The  large 
Christian  population  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  the 
country.  The  Syrian  Christians  date  from  the 
earliest  centuries  of  our  era ;  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  the  Latin  rite  are  the  result  of  the  European 
minions  of  the  Jesuits  and  Carmelites  during  the 
last  300  years. — Imp.  Gaz, 

TRAVELLER'S  TREE  of  Madagascar, Ravenala 
Madagascariensis,  Sonnerat  Its  leaves  are  about 
15  feet  long. 

TREBECK,  GEORGE,  a  companion  of  Moor- 
croft,  died  at  Muzar,  a  town  of,500  houses  within 
the  limits  of  the  khanate  of  Balkh.  He  left  a 
favourable  impression  amongst  the  people  of  the 
countries  through  which  ho  passed.  Moorcroft 
set  off  on  his  journey  at  the  end  of  1819. — 
Moorcroffs  Tr,  i.  p.  24. 

TREBIZOND  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
B.G.  707  by  a  colony  from  Sinope,  the  capital  of 
Pontiis.  It  derived  its  wealth  from  the  muni- 
ficonce  of  the  emperor  Adrian.  It  was  taken  and 
pillaged  in  the  first  expedition  of  the  Goths  from 
the  Ukraine  in  the  reign  of  Valerian.  Trebizond 
dates  are  the  fruit  of  Eleagnus  orientalis,  L.  /., 
used  in  Persia  as  dessert. —  Vigne,  i.  p.  6. 
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Sbajr,     ....    Arab. 
Nakl,      ....    BSNO. 
Murut    .     .      ofBORNKO. 
Gaas,     I  DA  AN  of 
Keioh,  Kayau  of 
Pokoh,  Malay  of 
Basoh,  MiLANAU  of    „ 

Bin, BuRic. 

Tung,     ....     Chin. 

Age. — The  ancient  cypress  tree  of  Soma  in  Lom> 
bardy  is  said  to  have  been  full  grown  in  the  time 
of  Jnliua  Cesar.  The  oak  of  Ellerslie,  the  con- 
queror^s  oak  in  Windsor  forest,  and  the  cedars 
of  Lebanon,  the  baobabs  of  Senegal,  the  dragon 
tree  of  Orotava,  the  Wellingtonia  of  California, 
and  the  chesnut  of  Mount  Etna,  have  all  been 
famed.  The  Wellingtonia  rises  800  feet  high, 
has  a  girth  of  30  feet,  and  one  of  them  was  esti- 
mated to  be  6000  years  old. 

An  4f '  at  Fortingall  in  Scotland  is  said  to  be 
3000  years  old.  A  tree  at  Foullebeo  on  the  Enre, 
in  France,  when  measured  in  1829,  appeared  to 
be  1100  or  1200  years  old.  The  yew  trees  of 
Fountain  Abbey  are  believed  to  be  1200  years 
old.  The  olives  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane 
were  full  grown  when  the  Arabs  were  expelled 
from  Jerusalem.  Rashid-ud-Din,  writing  a.d.  1310, 
mentions  the  existence  of  a  tree  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  which  is  still  there, 
enclosed  by  part  of  the  fortifications.  The  plant- 
ing of  the  Bo  Tree  in  Ceylon,  a  ceremony  coeval 
with  and  typical  of  the  introduction  there  of 
Buddhism,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  passages 
in  the  Mahawanso ;  and  a  tree  of  unusual  dimen- 
sions, which  occupies  the  centre  of  a  sacred 
enclosure  at  Anaradapura,  is  still  reverenced  as 
the  identical  one  which  the  saored  books  record 
to  have  been  planted  by  Mehinda  307  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  consequently  in  the  year  I90O 
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it  will  be  2207  years  old.  So  sedulously  is  it 
preserved,  that  the  removal  of  a  single  twig  is 
prohibited ;  and  even  the  fallen  leaves,  as  they  are 
scattered  by  the  wind,  are  collected  with  rever- 
ence as  relics  of  the  holy  place.  On  the  altars  at 
the  foot  of  these  sacred  trees  the  Buddhists  place 
oflteringB  of  flowers,  and  perform  their  accustomed 
devotions  Another  account  says,  it  was  planted 
in  the  18th  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Deveni- 
platissa,  or  B.C.  288.  A  Bo  Tree  is  to  be  seen 
within  the  precincts  of  every  Buddhist  temple  in 
Ceylon ;  one  is  frequently  met  with  in  deserted 
localities,  or  near  tne  sites  of  ancient  villages ; 
but  the  occurrence  of  a  solitary  Bo  Tree,  with  its 
circular  buttress  of  stonework  round  the  stem, 
indicates  the  existence,  at  some  former  period,  of 
a  Buddhist  temple.    It  is  the  Ficus  religioea. 

Mythic. — ^The  tree  which  stood  *  in  the  midst  of 
the  gBxden  of  Eden,'  was  emphatically  styled  *  the 
tree  of  life,'  and  another  '  the  tree  of  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil.'  It  was  under  the  oak  of  Mirah 
that  Joshua  (Joshua  xxiv.  26)  set  up  the  great 
stone  containing  the  written  law ;  the  oak  near 
Bethel  which  marked  the  grave  of  Deborah  (Genesis 
XXXV.  8)  was  significantly  called  Allon-bachuth  ; 
the  palm  tree  (Judges  iv.  5)  under  which  another 
Deborah,  theprophete8s,dwelt;  theoak  under  which 
sat  '  the  man  of  God'  (1  Kings  xiii.  14) ;  the  oak  in 
Ophrah  under  which  the  angel  of  God  appeared 
unto  Gideon,  and  conversed  with  him ;  also  the 
humble  bush  in  which  the  Lord  revealed  himself 
to  Moses  in  flaming  fire  on  the  mountain  of  Horeb 
(Exodus  iiL  2).  We  read  also  in  Genesis  xviiL  1 
that  the  Lord  appeared  unto  Abraham  in  the 
oaks  or  at  the  oak  of  Mamre,  for  so  the  Hebrew 
text  and  the  Greek  Septuagint  (frpog  m  Ipvt  rvi 
Mctft^pii)  exhibit  what  in  the  English  text  is 
rendered  Hhe  plains  of  Mamre.'  Abraham's 
terebinth  at  Mamre  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  to 
have  been  worshipped  down  to  the  time  of  Con- 
stantino, and  is  said  to  be  still  growing  at  Eshcol. 
Abraham  planted  a  grove  at  Beersheba,  to  be 
witnesses  to  a  solemn  covenant  and  to  constitute 
a  sacred  open-air  temple.  The  trees  have  perished, 
but  the  wells  he  excavated  are  still  called  after 
him. 

The  Asherah,  rendered  groves  in  1  Kings  xviii. 
19,  2  Kings  xxiii.  7,  was  a  wooden  phallus. 
Amongst  the  Celts,  the  wychelm,  elder,  and 
mountain  ash  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as 
possessing  occult  powers ;  and  the  date,  pine, 
cedar,  cypress,  sycamore,  banyan.  Bo  Tree,  the 
oak  of  the  Druids,  the  misletoe,  the  great  ash  tree 
Yggdrasil  of  the  Celts  and  Teutons,  the  box,  and 
the  white  thorn,  have  all  been  objects  of  reverence. 
Amongst  the  Romans,  trees  were  consecrated  to 
particular  divinities  (Yirg.  Ed.  vii.  61)  : 

*  PopnluB  AloidflB  gratissima ;  vitis  laooho, 
FonuoB»  myrtaa  Veneri ;  sua  lanrea  Phosbo.' 

In  Pliny's  Natural  History  (lib.  xii  cap.  1,  *  de 
arborum  honore')  we  read,  'Arborum  genera 
numinibuB  suis  dicata  perpetuo  servantur;  ut 
Jovi  esculus,  Apollini  laurus,  Minerva  olea, 
Veneri  myrtus,  Herculi  populus,'  etc.  Wreaths 
and  fillets,  and  chaplets  or  garlands,  were  often 
suspended  from  the  sacred  branches;  whilst  among 
some  nations  the  practice  prevailed  of  staining 
trees  with  blood  which  had  just  flowed  from  the 
expiring  victim,  not  unfreqnently  human.  Lucan 
gives  a  description  of  the  saored  wood  near 
Masfilia  or  Marseilles  (Phars.  iii.)  : 
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'  LatOB  6MLt  longo  nanqnam  yiolaiuB  ab  »▼<>, 
Omnia  et  hunanii  loatrata  oraoribus  arbor,'  etc 

Grid  mentaonB  (Metam.  lib.  yiii  689)  the 
wreftths  hanging  from  a  sacred  tree,  and  the 
addition  of  recent  offerings : 


*  eqtiidem  pendentia  vidi 


Serta  super  ramos ;  ponenaqne  reoentia  diii,'  etc. 

And  his  story  of  Eresicthon  (Metam.  lib.  Tiii.)) 

who  impiously  viobited  the  ancient  woods  of  Geres, 

catting  down  her  sacred  oak,  which  was  in  itself 

equal  to  a  groye,  and  hung  round  with  garlands, 

fillets,  and  ol^er  votive  offerings : 

'  Ille  etiam  Cereale  nemua  violasse  seouri 
Dicitor,  et  lucos  ferro  temerawe  yetustos. 
Stabat  in  hia  ingens  annoeo  robore  quereiiB, 
Una,  nemuB ;  vitteo  mediam,  memoresque  tabeUc  ! ' 
'  Sertaque  oingebent ;  voti  argumenta  potentis.' 

Statins  (Theb.  lib.  ii  786,  etc.)  records  a  vow, 
promising  that  an  hundred  virgins  of  Galydon, 
who  ministered  at  the  altars,  should  fasten  to  the 
consecrated  tree  chaplets  or  fillets,  white  and 
purple  interwoven : 

*  Centum  ibi  virgineia  votse  Calvdonidea  aria 
Actnas  tibi  rite  faces,  et  ab  aroore  casta 
Neotent  purpureas  niveo  disorimine  vittas.' 

And  the  same  poet  gives  an  account  (Theb. 
lib.  ix.  585)  of  the  celebrated  Arcadian  oak, 
sacred  to  Diana,  but  itself  adored  as  a  divinity, 
and  so  loaded  with  rustic  offerings  that  *  there 
was  scarcely  room  for  the  branches : ' 

*  Nota  per  Arcadias  f elici  robore  sylvas 
Querous  erat,  Trivia  quam  desecraverat  ipsa 
Ejectam  turba  nemorum,  numenque  oolendum 
Feoerat 

Yix  ramis  locus,'  etc. 

Here  may  also  be  noticed  the  yetemosis  in 
arboxibus  tnnias  of  Aniobius  (Contr.  Gent.  lib. 
L),  and  the  arbor  vittata  of  Prudentius  (Contra 
Symmachum,  lib.  iL) ;  the  aaored  tree  bedecked 
with  fillets  or  garlands. 

The  earliest  representations  of  the  tree  of  life 
are  the  date  pahn,  the  fig,  and  the  pine  or  cedar. 
The  date  palm  is  figured  as  a  tree  of  life  on  an 
ancient  £gyptian  sepulchral  tablet,  now  in  the 
Berlin  Museum,  certtdnly  older  than  the  15th 
century  b.c.  It  is  described  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures as  growing  in  a  garden  planted  by  the  hand 
of  Qod,  and  it  was  connected  with  Adam*s  abode 
in  innocence  and  immortality;  but  of  another 
tree  of  good  and  evil  also  growing  there,  he  was 
forbiddoi  to  eat.  The  gardens  (S  Aldnous  and 
Laertes,  of  which  we  rec^  in  Homeric  song,  were 
supposed  transcripts  of  that  blissful  region.  It 
was  the  Mesamphalos  of  the  earlier  Greeks,  and 
the  Omphalium  of  the  Cretans,  dominating  the 
Elysian  fields,  upon  whose  tops,  bathed  in  pure, 
briUiant,  incomparable  lifi^t,  the  gods  passed  their 
days  in  ceaseless  joys,  and  whither  the  oisembodied 
spirits  of  the  brave  and  good  winged  their  way. 
It  was  the  sacred  Asgard  of  the  Scandinavians, 
springing  from  the  centre  of  a  fruitful  land,  which, 
watered  by  the  four  primeval  rivers  of  milk,  sever- 
ally flowing  in  the  direction  of  the  cardinal  points, 
^  the  abode  of  happiness  and  the  height  of  bliss.' 
It  is  the  Hanunberezaitun  of  the  Zoroastrian 
Panee,  upon  which  the  golden  throne  of  Ahrimano 
is  set,  and  at  the  base  of  which  are  ranged  the 
glorious  mansions  of  his  Asad  or  ministering 
spixtts,  and  of  the  blessed  whom  th^  serve. 

Tre€  and  SerpenL'^ln  the  earliest  record  of 
Semitic  thought,  we  find  the  tcee  and  the  serpent 


insepaxable, — a  tree  of  knowledge,  and  a  aetpent 
more  subtle  than  any  beast  of  the  field. 

In  ancient  Sarmatia  and  modem  Poland,  trees 
and  serpents  were  worshipped  by  the  pennntEy 
up  to  the  Jimits  of  the  nineteenth  centuir.  A  xelie 
of  the  tree-wozBhip,  the  Stock-am-Eiseii,  the 
iqpprentioe  tree,  is  still  or  was  recentiy  standfay 
in  the  heart  of  Kenna.  In  Norse  mythologj,  llie 
Yggdrasil  ash  tree  was  represented  with  one  of  its 
roots  over  the  well  of  knowledge,  and  with  a  ser- 
pent, Nidhog,  gnawing  its  stem.  The  figure  of 
the  serpent  on  we  pole  in  Numbers  zzL  8,  9,  was 
the  C^uceuB  of  Eaoulapius. 

Groves  of  trees  were  planted  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians  within  the  courtyards  of  their  temples. 
The  law  of  Moses  (Deuteronomy  xvL  81)  fonade 
the  Hebrews  to  plant  any  tree  near  the  altar  of  the 
Lord ;  but  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  in  later  times, 
planted  groves  near  their  synagogues.  Tadtus 
mentions  the  sacred  groves  of  Crormany ;  those  of 
the  British  Druids  are  known  to  all  readers.  De 
Brosses  derives  the  word  Kirk  from  Queicua,  an 
oak.  In  the  eighth  century,  St  Boniface  found  it 
necessary  to  cut  down  a  sacked  oak ;  and  even 
recently  an  oak  copse  at  Loch  Siant,  in  the  Ida 
of  Skye,  was  held  so  sacred  that  no  person  would 
venture  to  cut  the  smallest  branch  £K>m  it. 

The  Ansariah  of  the  Latakia  monntaina  hold  in 
great  veneration  the  anemone,  with  its  variety  the 
adaryun  (shaqaiq-wo-annomin)  and  the  myrtle 
(as  also  nhan).  This  reverence  has  oonneetioii 
with  the  worship  of  Adonis,  who  at  his  death  was 
changed  by  Venus  into  an  anemone.  Th^  also 
reverence  the  bay  tree,  the  Da^Dhne  of  the  Gredoi 
and  Turkish  dafne,  and  this  is  m  commemoration 
of  the  goddess  Daphne,  who,  when  flying  from 
the  enamoured  pursuit  of  Apollo,  was  converted 
into  a  laurel  tree.  The  Bohdda  Tharanat  of  the 
Burmese  is  the  Canna  Indica.  Its  flowers  are 
red,  or  sometimes  white.  Buddhist  Banneee 
believe  thatit.irorang  from  the  Buddha's  blood. 
His  brother-in-law  Dewadat,  offended  at  not 
obtaining  a  sefmrate  assembly,  rolled  down  a  atone 
from  a  hill,  which,  however,  moke  into  fragments, 
and  only  a  small  piece  struck  Gautama's  toe,  and 
the  blood  from  it  became  this  beautiful  flower. 

At  the  present  day,  also,  Muhammadan  bdief  is 
associated  with  the  tauba  tree  (see  Hosea  It.  IS). 
It  is  theur  Sidrat-nl-mantaha  of  Psimdise,  tiie 
heavenly  mansion  of  the  angel  Gabriel,  which 
bears  a  leaf  for  every  human  birth  throughout  the 
universe,  and  loses  a  leaf  for  every  death.  The 
Hindus  have  their  Ealpa  tree;  and  in  their 
mytiiology  four  shady  trees  grew  on  Mount  Mem, 
— ^the  Naudea  cadamba,  Ficus  Indica,  F.  religioaa, 
and  a  species  of  Eugenia.  In  Swarga,  tiie 
heaven  of  the  Yedio  god  India,  there  grows  a  tree 
called  Kat-paga  Veerutcham,  which  sprang  from 
the  ambrosia  that  was  churned  by  the  gods. 
Individual  trees,  throughout  India,  are  refloded 
as  habitations  of  spirits  both  good  and  bM,  and 
noonday  is  the  peiticnlar  period  at  which  thear 
influence  is  exerosed.  The  demons  in  whom  the 
non-Aiyan  races  believe,  are  supposed  to  tite  up 
their  dwellings  in  trees,  and  this  is  slwred  in 
by  many  Muhammadaas.  Hindus  invoke  thenr 
deceased  parents  beneath  the  banyan  or  pipal. 
Each  of  the  Dii  majorss  of  the  ffindus  dafan  a 
peculiar  tree.  The  Fieus  Indica  is  saered  to 
Siva,  the  Fieus  rehgtoMt  to  Ylshnu,  the  Butca 
froodosa  to  Brahma.      The  Neriun    odonim. 
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Oueitarda  specioaa,  Oalophyllmn  inophyllum, 
Ohrysazitliemuin  Indicum,  Origanum  manoranum, 
and  ArtemiBJa  astriaka,  are  sacred  to  Siva  and 
Vishnu.  The  Tulai  is  sacred  to  Vishnu,  the  Bel 
to  Siya,  the  Shami  and  the  Darlu  to  GanpatL 
Hindus,  as  a  religious  act,  plant  the  Ficus  rellgiofla, 
Ficus  Indica,  ^gle  marmdos,  Jonesia  asoca, 
Mimusops  elengi,  Ficus  venosa,  Ficus  glomerata, 
Mangifera  Indica,  Tamarindus  Indica,  Dalbergia 
sissoo,  Xanthochymospictorius,  Melia  azadirachta, 
Michelia  champaca,  Mesua  ferrea,  Boraasus  fiabel- 
liformis.  At  the  time  of  planting  these  trees,  no 
religious  ceremony  takes  place,  but  when  they 
are  dedicated  to  public  or  sacred  uses,  the  prut- 
isht'ha  ceremony  is  performed.  The  Hindu  who 
plants  one  uahwuf  hu,  one  nimbu,  two  chumpuku, 
three  nagukeshwuru,  seren  talu,  and  nine  cocoa- 
nut  trees,  and  devotes  them  with  their  fruit, 
shade,  etc.,  to  public  uses,  is  promised  heaven. 
In  Europe,  flowers  are  dedicated  by  Christians  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  lady's  grass,  lady's  slippers, 
and  others  take  her  name. 
Tree  -  worship    prevails    throughout    Central 


the  Shangalla  worshipped  trees,  serpents,  the 
moon,  planets,  and  stars.  Amongst  the  races  on 
the  Asuun  border,  the  Sij  plant,  Euphorbia  ligu- 
laria,  is  worshipped  as  Manasa,  the  serpent  god- 
dess ;  and  some  of  the  wild  tribes  in  the  Chittagone 
Hills  worship  the  bamboo  fPhulhari  bans),  and 
use  it  in  their  human  sacrinces.  The  Kayu  To- 
joak  in  Singapore  is  a  dark-leaved  small  tree,  to 
which  superstition  affixes  a  sacred  character; 
most  old  and  isolated  trees  are  there  held  to  be 
karamat,  or  sacred.  Small  white  flags  are  stuck 
up  near  them,  and  often  propitiatory  offerings 
made  to  the  spirits  supposed  to  reside  on  the  spot. 
In  some  parts  of  Sumatn,  the  jawi  jawi,  or  banyan, 
and  some  other  old  trees,  are  beheved  to  be  the 
dwelling  or  rather  the  material  frame  of  spirits  of 
the  woods,  like  the  dryades  and  hamadryades  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Herodotus  tells  us  that 
Xerxes,  after  crossing  the  river  Meander,  when 

Eroceeding  on  the  road  to  the  dty  of  Cal- 
itebos,  found  a  plane  tree,  which,  on  account  of 
its  beanty,  he  decorated  with  eolden  ornaments ; 
and  leaving  to  guard  it  one  of  his  troops,  called 
the  Immortals,  advanced  on  the  next  day  to 
Sardis,  the  chief  city  of  the  Lydians.  And  so  in 
Siberia,  the  Jakut  have  sacred  trees  on  which  they 
hang  articles  of  iron,  brass,  copper,  etc.  The  Ostyaks 
also,  as  Pallas  informs  us,  formerly  worshipped 
trees.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  Chardin  noticed 
at  Isfahan  an  ancient  plane  tree  all  bristling  with 
nails  and  points,  and  hunff  with  rags,  as  votive 
offerings  from  darvesh.  'niroughout  all  Persia, 
he  adds,  these  darakht-i-fazil  are  venerated  by 
the  multitude.  Hanway  mentions  one  of  these 
near  a  caravansary,  the  rags  being  offered  by 
persons  ill  with  ague.  It  is  not  merely  in  case 
of  sickness  (though  a  very  frequent  occasion) 
that  the  modem  Persians  invoke  the  spirits  sup- 
posed to  dwell  in  certain  tree&  by  hanging  on  the 
branches  pieces  torn  from  their  garments,  but 
on  every  undertaking  which  they  deem  of  magni- 
tude, such  as  a  commercial  or  matrimonial  specula- 
tion, the  buildiDg  of  a  new  house,  or  a  long 
journey ;  and  now,  as  when  Sadi  wrote  600  years 
ago,  offerings  are  daily  made  b^  votaries  desirous 
of  havinff  children.  The  Persian  Dev-daru  tree 
bears  in  Antbic  a  name  nearly  equivalent,  Shajarat 


al  jin,  or  *  Tree  of  the  Genii ; '  and  even  Shajarat 
Allah,  or  *  God's  tree.'  It  is  a  kind  of  sarv  or 
cynress. 

Morier,  in  the  account  of  his  Journey  (i.  p.  230)^ 
mentions  that  close  to  the  tomb  of  a  Irersian  saint 
was  a  small  bush  on  which  were  fastened  various 
rags  and  shreds  of  garments,  which  were  gener- 
ally fancied  to  have  acquired,  from  their  vicinity 
to  the  saint,  virtues  peculiarly  efficacious  against 
sickness.  In  Palestine  also  sacred  trees  are  covered 
with  rags.  These  rag  trees  are  to  be  seen  in  every 
part  of  British  India.  The  Japanese  hang  offer- 
mgs  on  the  enski  tree,  chiefly  pictures  of  a  man 
and  woman  with  their  backs  turned  to  one  another. 
A  decoction  of  its  wood  is  given  as  a  love  philter. 
Travellers  from  Point  de  GaJle  to  Colombo,  in 
driving  through  the  long  succession  of  gardens 
and  ^antations  of  cocoanut  trees,  will  observe 
fruit  trees  of  different  kinds,  round  the  stems  of 
which  a  band  of  leaves  has  been  fastened  by  the 
owner.  This  is  to  denote  that  the  tree  has  be^:i 
devoted  to  a  deiW  or  demon,  and  sometimes  to 
Vishnu  or  to  the  Eattr^am  temple.  Occasionally 
Africa  to  the  south'of  Egypt,  and  in  Bruce's  time   these  dedications  are  made  to  the  temples  of 

Buddha,  and  even  to  the  Roman  Catholic  altars,  as 
to  that  of  St  Anne  of  Calpentyn.  This  ceremony  is 
called  Gok-bandlma,  *  the  tying  of  the  tender  leaf,' 
and  its  operation  is  to  protect  the  f niit  from  pillage 
tDl  ripe  enough  to  be  plucked  and  sent  as  an 
offering  to  the  divinity  to  whom  it  has  thus  been 
consecrated.  It  is  similar  to  the  taboo  of  Polynesia, 
After  applying  a  few  of  the  finest  as  an  offering 
to  the  spirit,  we  remainder  is  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  the  owner.  When  cocoanut  pahns  are  so 
preserved,  the  fruit  is  sometimes  converted  into 
oil,  and  burned  before  the  shrine  of  the  demon. 

BainyHumidity, — ^Dr.  Priestley,  St.  Pierre,  Studies 
of  Nature,  and  Humboldt  in  his  Personal  Narrative, 
directed  attention  to  the  importance  of  protectiog 
the  forests  of  a  country,  alike  as  fuel  preserves, 
and  as  a  means  of  regulating  the  avaibble  rain 
supply.  They  were  followed  in  the  early  part  of 
the  19  th  century  bv  M.  Boussingault,  who,  while 
residing  in  South  America,  had  opportunities  for 
ascertaining  the  climatic  influence  exercised  by 
trees.  In  India,  the  subject  was  followed  up,  in 
1840  by  Assistant^Surgeon  Balfour,  in  1846  by 
Surgeon  Gibson.  In  the  year  1847  the  Court  of 
Directors  of  the  E.  1.  Company  requested  the 
Government  of  India  to  investigate  the  *  effect  of 
trees  on  the  climate  and  productiveness  of  a 
country,  and  the  results  of  extensive  clearances  of 
timber,'  and  the  British  Association  referred 
this  subject  to  a  sub-committee.  Since  then, 
General  Cullen,  Surgeon  Smith  of  the  Madras 
Presidency,  Mr.  Dalzell,  the  forest  conservator  of 
the  Bombay  Presidency,  have  continued  the  in- 
quiry, one  of  the  latest  writers  being  Dr.  Brandis, 
conservator  of  the  Bengal  forests.  The  literature 
on  the  subject  has  become  extensive,  but  has 
been  summiurized  by  Mr.  N.  A.  Daniell  (1863),  by 
Surgeon-General  Balfour  (1878),  largely  by  IVo- 
fessor  RoUeston  (1880),  who  wrote  on  the  modi- 
flcations  in  the  external  ae^cts  of  nature  produced 
by  man's  interference.  Dr.  Wellington  Gray  of 
Bombay  also  wrote  ;  and  now  it  may  be  said  that 
all  scientific  men  recognise  that  in  a  forest-clad 
region  the  air  is  more  moist  and  cooler,  the  rain- 
USl  is  more  equal,  the  soil  is  preserved,  springs 
and  rivulets  are  regulated,  and  birds,  the  destroyers 
of  insects,  are  protected. 
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The  rainfall  in  British  India  flactoaiefl  from 

year  to  year  aa  much  as  50  per  cent,  on  either 

side  of  the  average,  but  on  the  coast  the  annual 

average  has  not  diminished.      If  the  quantity 

falling  in  the  monsoon  months  in  Bombay  city 

for  the  60  years  1817  to  1876,  averaging  76*1 

inches,  be  arranged  in  four  periods,  the  result  is 

as  follows : — 

1817  to  1831  =  81-55  in.    I    1847  to  1861  =  77  44  in. 
1832  to  1846  =  70-14  „     |    1862  to  1876  =  79-37 

The    range    extending    from    33*97    inches 
1824  to  121-98  inches  in  1828. 

If  the  Madras  rainfall  for  64  years  be  examined 
in  four  periods,  we  find— 

1813  to  1828  =  51-53  in.    j    1845  to  1860  =  50-61  in. 
1829  to  1844  =  44*88  „     |    1861  to  1876  =  46*61  „ 

Or  if  in  three  periods — 

1813  to  1833  =  47-63  in.    I    1855  to  1875  =  47*04  in. 
1834  to  1854  =  6071  „     | 

Mr.  Marsh  says  (p.  800),  *  The  forest's  general 
effect  is  to  equilibrate  caloric  iuflnences,  and 
moderate  extremes  of  temperature.' 

Boudin  says  (Geographic  et  Statistiqne  Medi- 
cales,  vi.  p.  229),  *Enfin  le  deboisement  doit 
^tre  considere  comme  equivalent  h  la  destruction 
d'un  nombre  de  paratonnerres  egal  au  norabre 
d'arbres  qu*on  abat;  c'est  la  modification  de 
I'etat  electrique  de  tout  un  pays ;  c'est  Taccumu- 
lation  d*un  des  elements  indispensable  h  la  for- 
mation de  la  grele  dansun  locality  ou  d*abord  cet 
element  se  dissipait  iuevitablement  par  Taction 
silencieuse  et  inoessante  des  arbres.' 

Trees  break  the  force  and  fall  of  raindrops, 
and  prevent  the  over-rapid  flowing  off  of  (Rolles- 
ton,  p.  31)  rain-water,  and  the  over- violent 
washing  away  of  soil. 

Professor  Wellington  Gray  tells  us  (p.  10)  that 

*  3000  square  inches  of  cabbage  leaves  wfll  give 
off  a  pint  of  water  daily.' 

Professor    Pfaff    says    (Ebermeyer,    p.   186), 

*  From  18th  May  to  24th  October,  an  oak  with 
700,000  leaves,  each  of  a  square  surface  of  2325 
millimetres,  evaporated  120  kilogrammes.' 

Vaillant  (ibid.)  says,  *  An  oak  21  metres  high 
gives  off  2000  lologrammes  of  watery  vapour  in 
a  fine  day.' 

Hartig  (ibid.)  says,  *A  German  morgen 
(=2-3895  acres)  carrying  1000  trees  of  nine 
different  kmds  of  conifers  and  broad -leaved  trees 
of  20  years'  planting,  exhales  daily  during  the  period 
of  vegetation  at  least  3000  lbs.  weight  of  water.' 

Professor  Prestwich  (Water-bearing  Strata,  p. 
118)  says,  *  The  leaves  of  a  tree  of  average  size 
give  off  2(  gallons  of  watery  vapour  daily.' 

Mr.  Lawes  says,  '  3  phints  of  wheat  or  barley 
gave  off  1^  gallon  =  250  grains  of  water  for 
every  grain  of  solid  residue  in  the  adult  plant' 

M.  Fautrat  (Observations  Meteorologiques, 
1877-78,  pp.  14-16)  has  come  to  the  following 
conclusions: — *1.  That  when  it  rains  more  rain 
falls  over  a  wooded  than  over  a  nou- wooded  area, 
and  that  whilst  trees  of  all  kinds  poasess  the 
power  of  condensing  vapour,  broad-leaved  trees 
produce  less  effect  than  is  produced  by  the 
narrow-leaved  oonifene.  2.  That,  as  regards  the 
hygrometric  condition  of  the  air,  the  air  over  a 
wcKided  area  contains  more  watery  vapour  (p. 
18)  than  an  nnwooded  area,  but  that  tiie  oonifena 
have  more  watery  vapour  in  thar  circumambient 
atmosphere  than  the  broad-leaved  trees.  If  the 
v.ipour  dissolved  in  the  air  was  visible  as  are 


mists,  we  should  see  the  forests  surrounded  with 
a  vast  screen  of  moisture;  and  around  the 
coniferse  this  envelope  would  be  more  marked 
than  over  the  broad-leaved  trees.  What  is  the 
source  of  this  vapour  ?  Does  it  come  from  the 
soil ;  is  it  the  result  of  evaporation  from  the 
leaves,  or  is  it  due  in  the  coniiersB  to  the  action 
of  the  thousands  of  points  which  the  whorls  of 
their  leaves  develope  every  year?  This  is  a 
complex  question,  which  the  present  data  of 
physical  science  do  not  enable  us  to  answer.  .  .  . 
We  must  therefore  ascribe  to  the  soil,  and  to 
other  unknown  causes,  this  remarkable  property 
which  pines  have  of  attracting  watery  vapoor.' 

Rolleston  says  the  leaves  of  the  connene  wet 
readily,  and  intercept  one-half  of  the  rain  which 
falls  upon  them,  wnilst  the  broad-leayed  trees 
intercept  but  one-third  (p.  87). 

G.  H.  Rowell  (Cause  of  Rain,  1839  and  1872, 
Brief  Essay  on  Meteorological  Phenomena,  1875) 
supposes  that  the  molecules  of  watery  vapour 
are  completely  enveloped  in  a  coating  of  electricity, 
to  which  they  owe  their  buoyancy.  And  he 
supposes  this  coating  and  buoyancy  to  increase 
and  decrease  in  ratio  with  the  temperature  of 
these  molecules.  On  this  theory,  efficient  con- 
duction of  electricity  will  suffice  to  precipitate 
watery  vapour  either  as  rain,  or  as  mist,  or  as  dew. 
BecquereFs  view  is  that  the  plague  of  hafl 
which  has  so  often  been  observed  to  follow  upon 
the  destruction  of  the  woods  of  a  country,  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  loss  of  the  lightning  conductors, 
which  the  cut  down  trees  represented  while 
standing,  and  to  the  absence  consequently  of  the 
incessant  though  insensible  agency  of  the  trees. 

Professor  Grandeau  says  (Chimie  et  Physio- 
logic, p.  S40),  K.  E.  von  Baer  (Reden  und 
Studien,  1864,  1878,  and  1876),  and  Oscar 
Peschel  (Nene  Probleroe.  1876),  seem  to  r^ard 
as  hopeless  any  attempt  to  clothe  treeless  districts 
with  trees. 

It  seldom  happens  that  the  core  of  trees  is 
exactly  in  the  centre;  they  seem  in  Europe  to 
thicken  most  rapidly  in  the  direction  in  which 
they  are  most  exposed  to  light  and  heat 

In  Europe  the  thickening  is  always  on  the 
south  side  of  the  tree.  In  India,  so  far  as  it 
appears,  it  is  in  general  mostly  due  west  In  all 
likelihood  the  excess  of  solar  heat  furnishes  the 
explanation  in  both  cases.  North  of  the  tropics 
the  sun  always  shines  more  or  less  from  the  south, 
and  gives  out  more  heat  from  this  than  from  any 
other  direction.  From  the  tropics  to  the  line, 
the  sun  is  so  nearly  yertical,  that  the  mass  of 
heat  contributed  to  a  tree  or  any  other  body 

S»rpendicular  to  the  earth,  is  from  east  or  west, 
ut  from  dawn  till  noon  the  temperature  of  the 
sun  is  comparatively  moderate, — it  is  from  mid- 
day tin  sunset  that  the  vast  mass  of  heat  ia 
thrown  off,  the  rays  shooting  from  the  westward. 
In  this  direction  a  tree  thickens  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  it  expands  in  Europe  to  the  southward. 
The  teak  tree  often  becomes  in  part  petri- 
fied,—that  is,  the  deposition  of  silica  bseomes 
so  abundant  as  to  turn  a  portion  of  the  trunk 
into  stone,  usually  resembling  the  petrified  wood 
of  Egrpt,  Sind,  Gujerat,  Burma,  and  Trmoary, 
etc.  In  Upper  India  this  is  not  at  all  confined 
to  the  bamooo  or  the  teak,  both  remarkable 
for  their  siliceous  secretions,  forming  in  the 
former  a  beautiful  enamel  «11  over  the  stem, 
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f  urnifibing  the  sharp  points  of  the  leaves,  and  |  The  most  ornamental  flowering  shrubs  are  those 
making  the  upper  sunaoe  of  the  leares  of  the  i  belonging  to  the  genera  Rosa,  Rhododendron, 
latter  eminentlj  serviceable  as  sand-paper.    The  I  Azalea,   Kalmia,    Andromeda,    Vaccinium,    etc. 


Gbnnbhar  wood  found  in  the  Nepal  and  Chitta- 
gong  forests  contains  such  quantities  of  silica, 
that  the  carpenter  who  contracts  to  saw  it  by  the 
foot,  makes  it  a  condition  in  his  bargain  that 
it  shall  contain  no  stone.  The  ebony,  the  tama- 
rind, the  sissoo,  and  the  sitsal  or  jungle  rose- 
wood, contain  these  secretions,  though  in  much 
smaller  quantities.  The  most  mysterious  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  specimens  from  the 
l)etrified  forests,  is  that  for  every  atom  of  carbon 
or  other  organic  matter  that  has  been  removed, 
an  atom  of  silica  has  come  in  its  room,  the 
Btructure  remaining  so  perfect  that  under  the 
glass  it  could  not  be  discovered  whether  it  was 
a  petrified  or  living  specimen  under  inspection. 

The  extension  of  fruit-bearing  trees  amongst 
the  people  is  one  deserving  special  attention. 
Advantages  must  arise  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
population  from  increasing  the  capabilities  of  the 
country  in  this  respect. 


Among  the  evergreen  shrubs  are  the  holly,  the 
ivy,  the  jasmine,  the  box,  various  heaths,  etc. 
Shrubs  are  often  planted  together,  forming  what 
are  called  shrubberies,  and  when  the  kinds  arc 
judiciously  selected  and  arranged,  these  collections 
add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  gardens  and 
pleasure-ground  where  they  are  introduced. — Fer- 
gusson.  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship ;  Rolleston ;  Ewj. 
Cyc.    See  Fruit ;  Timber. 

TREE  FERN.  Several  tropical  plants  receive 
this'  name,  as  several  species  of  Cyathea,  viz. 
arborea,  dealbata,  aculeata,  and  muricata;  also 
Hemitelia  horrida  and  Karsteniana,  Alsophila 
armata  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  Angiopteris 
pruinosa,  Marattia,  Blechnum  Brasiliense,  Also- 
phila excelsa  of  Norfolk  Island,  and  A.  Coopcri 
of  Queensland.  Abundance  of  root  fibrils  are 
thrown  out  from  the  lower  portion  of  some 
of  their  stems,  and  in  some  species  beautiful 
scales  clothe  the  stem.     Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace  (Mahiy 


Throughout  the  central  and  western  parts  of  |  Archipelago)    met    with    species    bearing   their 


Peninsular  India,  the  chief  cereals  and  pulses  are 
grown  in  the  cold  season  of  tlie  year.  Tlie  culti- 
vators regard  hedges  and  trees  as  injurious  to 
crops,  which  are  annually  enclosed  by  Uie  branches 
of  thorny  trees ;  consequently,  when  the  crops  are 
off  the  ground,  the  whole  territory  has  a  treeless 
aspect,  and  in  many  places  firewood  bears  a  very 
high  price.  There  are  great  tracts,  however, 
which  could  be  beneficially  planted  with  trees. 

The  natives  of  Central  Asia,  even  in  their  most 
sanguinary  wars,  have  refrained  from  injuring  the 
fruit  trees.  Deuteronomy  xx.  19,  20,  forbade  the 
Israelites  to  cut  down  any  fruit  tree  in  their 
sieges.  When  the  Khalif  Abubakr  sent  his  general 
Abu  Sufian  to  invade  Syria,  his  instructions  were 
not  to  cut  down  any  palm  trees  or  bum  any  fields 
of  com,  to  spare  all  fruit  trees,  and  to  slay  no 
cattle  but  such  as  were  required  for  the  use  of  his 
army.  And  at  the  present  day  the  Afghans  in 
their  constant  inter-tribal  fights  have  never  injured 
the  mulberry  trees,  on  the  fruit  of  which  they  so 
largely  subsist. 

Nothing  irritates  Burmese  people  more  than  to 
cut  down  fruit  trees  planted  by  their  ancestors ; 
these  are  the  only  Uuugs  they  possess  in  the 
shape  of  family  heirlooms,  which  descend  from 
father  to  son,  and  from  mother  to  daughter. 
Women  weep  over  this  kind  of  destruction.  A 
sacred  tree  of  Burma,  the  thah-by ay-bin,  seems  to 
be  the  jack-tree.  In  cholera  times  its  leaves  are 
kept  in  a  pot  or  are  scattered  about  the  house. 

in  many  British  colonies,  so  prodigal  has  been 
the  destruction  of  timber  that  the  authorities 
have  been  compelled  to  adopt  measures  of  re- 
striction. This  has  been  the  case  notably  in 
Natal  (where  the  depredations  of  the  natives 
have  been  considerable),  in  Victoria  and  Westem 
Australia,  Queensland  (where  an  annual  licence 
fee  has  been  imposed  on  wood-cutters\  and  in 
Ceylon.  The  climate  of  Jamaica  is  said  to  have 
become  drier  of  late  years  in  that  portion  of  the 


elegant  heads  of  fronds  more  than  30  feet  in  the 
air. 

TREPANG. 
Sea-Blag,  ....    Eno.  I  Holothories,    .    .    .    Fb. 
Beche-de-mer,  .    .    .  Fr.  |  Kiohode, .    BIahr.,Pobt. 

This  is  one  of  the  HolothuriadsB,  an  edible 
sea-slug,  collected  in  large  quantities  throughout 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  especially  among  the 
Eastern  IsUnds.  China  is  almost  the  only 
market  There  are  many  varieties,  which  vary 
greatly  in  size,  sometimes  a  foot  in  length,  with 
a  girth  of  three  inches.  Some  sell  at  £9,  7s.  6d. 
per  133^  lbs. ;  the  trenang  (Lotong)  of  Borneo, 
at  £4,  Ss.  4d.  per  133  i  Ids.  ;  the  trepang  (Buanga- 
kulit)  of  Singapore,  £3,  15s.  per  133i  lbs.; 
the  trepang  (Pandans)  of  Bomeo,  £5  per  138  J 
lbs.  The  iuhiabitants  of  Celebes,  receiving  ad- 
vances from  the  resident  Chinese,  have  been  long 
in  the  habit  of  making  annual  voyages  in  their 
quest  of  trepang.  Gutted,  dried  in  the  sun,  and 
smoked,  it  is  considered  cured,  and  fit  for  its  only 
market,  that  of  China,  to  which  many  hundred 
tons  are  yearly  sent  for  the  consumption  of  the 
curious  epicures  of  that  country.  The  fidieries 
of  the  trepang  for  China  resemble  that  of  the 
anchovy  to  the  people  of  Europe.  See  Holo- 
thuria. 

TRETA  YUGA,  Sansk.,  from  Tree,  three, 
and  Yuga,  a  definite  period  of  time.  The  four 
yuga  are  numbered  according  to  the  quantity 
of  religion  in  each;  t^us  the  satya  has  four 
parts ;  the  treta,  three ;  the  dwapara,  two ;  and 
the  kalee,  one.  The  Treta  yuga  is  the  Hindu 
silver  age,  and  comprises  a  period  of  1,296,000 
years.    See  Yuga. 

TREVACARRY.  In  the  chain  of  mountains 
which  pass  by  Gin^,  fossils  are  found.  Iliose 
of  Trevacarry,  a  villiu^e  21  miles  from  Pondi- 
cherry,  are  worthy  of  observation. — SonneraVs 
Voyagey  p.  5. 

TREVELYAN,  Sib  CHARLES  EDWARD, 


made ;  while  in  St.  Helena,  where  young  plan- 
tations occupy  old  clearances,  the  island  suffers 
less  from  drought  tlum  immediately  after  the 
colonization  of  the  island  and  the  wholesale 
felling  of  the  trees. 


island  where  the  greatest  clearances  have  been    K.C.B.,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  wrote  on 


the  condition  of  the  people  of  India,  1839.  He 
served  in  the  Home  Treasury  Office,  in  1869 
was  Governor  of  Madras,  subsequently  Financial 
Secretary  of  India.  Bold  in  design,  energetic 
in  execution,  earnest  in  manner,  thirsting  for 
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TREWIA  NUDIFLORA. 


TRIANTHEMA  INTERMEDIA. 


learning  and  knowledge,  in  oonyeraation  he  ever 
took  for  granted  that  aJl  were  equal  to  himself. 
— Thurlow,  p.  34. 

TREWIA  NUDIFLORA.    Linn.,  Roxh. 


Rottlera  Indica,  Willd. 
B.  Hooperiana,  Bkime. 


Kat  koombla,    .    S.  Can. 


Tetra^gastriB  onea,  Ckertn, 
Trewia  maorophyUa,  Both, 
T.  macTostachya,  Klotzch, 
Pitori,  .  .  .  Bombay. 
Kanahi,  .    .    .    Maleal. 

A  middling-sized  tree,  oommon  throughout  the 
plains  of  the  Madras  Presideney,  also  in  Bengal, 
Ceylon,  Java,  and  Sumatra;  the  timber  is  soft, 
and  of  no  value ;  root  used  medicinally. — Beddome, 
FL  Sylv.  xxiy.  p.  281. 

TRE-YANG-DONG-YANG,  a  celebrated  rock 
fortress  of  Burma.  It  is  said  once  to  have  been 
used  as  a  fortress  by  the  Karens  against  the 
Burmese,  and  to  hare  been  held  for  a  long  time, 
until,  the  supply  of  water  and  provisions  being 
exhausted,  they  were  starved  to  death.  (There  is 
no  spring  in  the  basin.)  From  this  incident 
arose  the  name  of  the  place,  Dong  Yang,  Rock 
of  Weeping,  and  Tre  Yang  for  the  brook  below, 
Brook  of  Weeping. 

TRIAD.  The  triads  of  the  nations  are  many. 
Geryon,  the  three-headed,  is  famous  in  classical 
antiquity : 

<  Qualifl  Atlantiaco  xnemoratur  littore  quondam, 
Monstmm  Gexyones  immane  tricorporis  irie, 
Oui  ires  in  pugna  dextr»  varia  arma  gerebant 
Una  ignea  ssevos.' 

'  Thua  on  the  coagt,  from  hoary  Atlas  named, 
Stood  triple  Geryon  :  in  his  three  right  hands 
Three  weapons  fierce  he  brandished,  vengeful  fire.* 

The  triad  of  the  Greeks,  so  frequently  referred 
to  by  Produs,  has  been  largely  examined  by 
Gudworth.  The  inhabitants  of  Northern  Europe 
had  various  trinities.  That  of  the  prose  Edda  is 
Odin,  Vile,  and  Ve ;  of  the  Voluspa,  Odin, 
Henir,  and  Ledur.  The  Scandinavians  swore  by 
Odin,  BViya,  and  Njord. 

The  Nomir  or  Destinies  were  three.    Among 

the  Druids  the  mimber  three  was  sacred  and 

mystical;    hence    their   writing-rods    of    three 

sides,  and  the  fondness  of  the  ancient  British 

bards  for  the  triad,  tribanau,  or  triplet— 

*  Eiry  mvnydd — ^gwangeus  lar — 
Goohwlhan  gwynt  ar  dalar — 
Yn  yr  ing  gorau  yVr  Oar.' 

*  Snow  of  the  mountain  !  the  bird  is  ravenous  for  food- 
Keen  whistles  the  blast  on  the  headland— 
In  distress  the  friend  is  most  valuable.* 

The  triad  of  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  was 
Ana,  Bel,  and  Hea,  lords,  respectively,  of  the 
heavens,  of  the  visible  world,  and  of  the  sea  and 
infernal  reeioiUL  Ana  was  originally  worshipped 
at  Erech,  but  in  later  times  the  goddess  Ishtar 
took  his  place  at  this  city ;  Bel  had  his  chief  seat 
at  Nipnr,  and  Hea  at  ihe  city  of  Eridu. 

The  tnad  among  the  Hebrews  was  represented 
by  the  three  yod,  or  by  the  high  priest  extending 
the  thumb  and  two  forefingers  as  he  stretched 
his  right  hand  over  the  assembled  moltitade.  The 
Pope  of  Borne  adofytB  this  form. 

Trinity  of  Christians,  God  the  Father,  God  the 
Son.  and  Qod  the  Holy  Ghost 

The  Egyptian  triad  was  of  three  brothers. 

The  tnad  of  the  Soothern  Buddhista  has 
Qaatama  as  the  chief,  represented  by  three 
perpendieolar  lines,  sometimes  united  at  the 
Dottom  Qhaiagon).  Bnddha,  Dharma  or  the  Law, 
and  the  Ohun£  or  Gongfegation,  are  represented 


by  the  Trisul  or  Triratna.  San-she-Joo  lae,  the 
Tathagatha  of  the  three  ages,  is  the  Buddhist 
trinity  of  China.  The  Hindu  trinity  is  Brahma, 
Vishnu,  and  Siva. 

The  Chaldees  had  two  triads,  each  god  with 
a  wife  or  female  power,  like  the  sakti  of  the 
Hindus.  Their  first  triad  was  II  or  Ra,  the 
supreme ;  Ana ;  and  Hea,  the  god  of  life.  Their 
second  triad  was  Sin  or  Hurki,  the  moon-god ; 
San  or  Sansi,  the  sun-god ;  and  Vul  or  Iva,  the 
god  of  the  atmosphere. 

Secret  triad  societies  have  been  formed  all  over 
the  Chinese  empire,  the  members  of  which  have 
seen  with  impatience  the  Manchu  domination,  and 
cherished  the  idea  of  overthrowing  it  to  obtain  a 
national  government. 

The  members  are  initiated  with  secret  cere- 
monies. It  has  a  religious  character,  with  pohUcsl 
aspirations.  The  members  name  it  Tien-te-jio, 
Heaven,  Earth,  Man.  In  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Kea  King,  it  was  styled  Tien-te-hwuy,  ue.  the 
Celesto-terrestrial  Society,  but  the  name  by  which 
they  chiefly  distinguish  wemselves  is  Hun^^  Kea, 
or  the  blood  family. 

Three  pm'e  ones  are  recognised  by  the  Taoniit 
of  China. 

The  Buddhist  triad  or  mystic  syllable  A  U  M, 
is  thus  interpreted : — 

A,  the  Yija  mantra  of  the  male  Buddha,  the  geaarattre 

power. 
U,  the  Yija  of  the  female  Dharma  or  Adi  Piajni,  the 

type  of  productive  power. 
M,  the  Yija  of  Sanga,  the  union  of  the  PsseTicet  of 

both. 

Three  precious  gems  of  the  Buddhistsare  Buddha, 
Dharma,  Sangha,  the  lord,  the  law,  the  assembly. 

A  triple  gcd  is  described  by  Kircher  among  the 
Japanese ;  and  the  celebrated  triad  of  the  Hindus 
comprise  Brahma,  Yishnu,  and  Siva. 

The  Ansariah  recognise  Miaana,  Ism,  Bab, 
Spirit,  Name,  and  Door.    See  Trimurtti. 

TRIANGLE.  This,  in  Hindu  mythology,  when 
the  apex  points  downwards,  is  symbolical  of 
Yishnu,  considered  as  the  principle  of  humidity ; 
to  descend  being  the  property  of  water,  and  it 
naturally  assumes  that  figure.  '^Vhen  with  the 
apex  upwards,  it  is  a  symbol  of  Siva  as  fire,  it 
being  the  unvaried  form  of  ihe  igneous  element 
— Moor's  Pantheon,  p.  23. 

TRIANTHEMA  CRYSTALLINUM.     WiUde. 

T.  triquetra,  BMer,  |  PapuUaria  OTstaQina,  J^or. 
Alethi,  ....    Hnn>.  |  Kooka-pal-koora,    •    Txi. 

A  plant  of  Arabia  and  India^  used  as  a  q^iuach. 
— Eoxh  ii.  p.  444. 

TRIANTHEMA  DECANDRUM.    Unn. 


Gadobunsra, 
Biskhopra, . 
Qadabunl,  . 


Zallia  deoandra,  Bumu 


Brko. 

DUKH. 

Hind. 


SwH  punanavi, 
Yallai  shamnney 
Tella-gaUjeru,  • 


Tax. 


A  weed  common  in  Peninsular  India ;  its  roots, 
size  of  a  small  finger,  light  brown  outside,  white 
within,  are  aperient.  Four  pagodas  wdght  (A 
bark  of  the  root  made  into  a  decoction  with  one 
pound  water,  and  boiled  down  to  half  a  pound, 
will  open  the  bowels. — Boxh. ;  Ainslie ;  CSk. 

TRIANTHEMA  INTERMEDIA.    StocU 
Marmay,     .    .    .    Panj.  |  Wah,  Waho,   .    .    8an>. 

Seeds  used  for  food  in  times  of  soaroity.  Dr. 
StodcB  notices  the  Waho  <^  Sind,  T.  intermedia. 
Stocks;  also  T.  miorantha,  Stocks,  the  Qioti 
lani  or  Teysur  lani  of  Sind. 
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TRIANTHEMA  OBCORDATUM. 


TRICH0DE8MA  INDICUM. 


TRIANTHEMA  OBCORDATUM.    Roxb, 


T.  monogyna,  Boxb. 
Sabuni,  ....    BsNO. 
Lai  and  Swet-aabuni,    „ 
Nasurjangi,     .    .   Dukh. 
Warma> ....    Hind. 
Punarnavi, .    .    .  Sansk. 


T.  pentandra,  D, 

Sharvalay  kiray, . 
Sharanne,  .  .  . 
Ambati  maddu,  . 
Yerra  galiieru,  . 
Bodo-pail-kura,   . 


Qokru-khurd,  . 

.     PBR8. 

Qokflhuruka,    . 

.  Sanbk. 

Sudu  mostra,  . 

•      »» 

Sembu  niringhi. 

.  Singh. 

Nerinji,  .    .    . 

Tam. 

Ghiri  palleru,  . 

Til. 

Yerra  palleru, . 

•        » 

a 

Tam. 

.  Tbl. 

•  »> 

•  f> 
A  troublesome  weed,  spriDgs  up  everywhere ; 

the  young  leaves  used  as  spinach ;  when  somewhat 
old,  miz^  with  others,  aud  used  as  greens.  The 
root  is  found  in  bazars;  colour  pale,  much 
wrinkled,  bitterish,  and  rather  nauseous  to  the 
taste ;  is  considered  cathartic,  and  given  in  powder 
to  the  extent  of  two  teaspoonfuls  twice  dauy  with 
a  little  gincer.  The  fresh  root  also  is  given  as  a 
cathartic  mixed  with  ginger. — Jaff, ;  O^Sh. ;  Roxb. 

TRIAS  OBLONGA.  Many  of  the  mango  trees 
of  Burma  have  this  species  of  trias  growing  on 
them.  It  is  the  smallest  plant  of  the  orchid  tribe 
in  the  Tenasserim  Provinces. — Mason, 

TRIBULUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Zygophyllacese.  T.  alatus,  T.  lanugi- 
noBus,  T.  cistoides,  Z.,  and  T.  terrestris  occur 
in  India.  One  or  other  species  is  common  in  the 
plains;  some  occur  to  from  8000  to  5000  feet 
in  the  Himalaya,  and  one  is  found  to  10,500  feet 
in  Tibet  T.  cistoides  grows  in  the  gardens  of 
India ;  it  has  some  aperient  properties. 

TRIBULUS  LANUGINOSUS.    Linn, 

T.  terrestris  Zeylanicas,  Burm, 

Khusauk-tu-saghir,  Abab. 
Peh-taih-li, .  .  .  Chin. 
Woolly  caltrops,  .  Eno. 
Ookura.  Gokrii,  .  HiND. 
Neringil,  .  .  Malbal. 
Bakhra,  Bhakri,  Panj. 
Kokollak,   .    .  „ 

The  woolly  caltrops  grows  throughout  India. 
It  hafi  large,  bright  yellow,  sweet-scented  flowers, 
and  angiSar,  thorny  fruits  all  the  year  round. 
The  generic  name  is  from  the  Greek  rpt/ioMs, 
three-spiked  or  three-pointed.  This  is  often 
confounded  with  the  Pedalium  murez.  The 
seeds  and  capsules  are  highly  mucilaginous,  and 
in  China  are  used  in  spermatorrhoea. — Roxb, ; 
Stewart;  Smith;  Jaffrey;  Ainslie;  Riddell, 

TRIBUTARY  SPATES  or  Tributary  Mahals, 
the  designation  of  19  Indian  chiefships,  between 
lat  20**  8'  55"  and  21''  57'  40"  N.,  and  long.  84** 
21'  41"  and  86**  48'  41"  E.  Their  names  are  Angul, 
Athgarh,  Bankigarh,  Baramba,  Baripada,  Boad, 
Daspalu,  Daspur,  Denkanal,  Hindol,  Hondapa, 
Keonjhur,  fhandpara,  Lakara,  Narsingapur, 
Nilgiri,  Nyagarh,  Kanpur,  Talchir,  and  Tigaria. 
About  50,0(K)  Mons  or  Peffuans  pay  tribute  to 
Siam;  and  between  latitudes  3°  and  7°  N.  the 
Malays  in  the  principalities  of  Patani,  Calantan, 
and  Tringanu  on  the  east,  and  on  the  west  those 
of  Queda  and  Penik,  are  subject,  through  the 
governor  of  Ligor,  to  the  Siamese  sovereignty  • 
out  that  sovereignty  is  by  no  means  undisputea 
by  the  inhabitants  in  the  less  aooeasible  parts. 
Many  of  the  cMefshipli  of  British  India  are  tribu- 
tary to  the  British,  paying  annoaUy  money,  or 
sending  shawls,  horses,  elephants,  etc  In  the 
year  1880-81,  tribute,  chonth  contributions  for 
the  pay  of  local  corps,  and  saocession  fees, 
amounted  to  £742, 209, ^Bowring's  Siam,  I  p.  83. 

TRIOHILIA  EMBTIOA. 
Bl-oaja,  Boka,     .    Abab.  |  DjouB-el-kai  (fmit),  Abab. 

Common  on  the  mountains  of  Yemen  and  in 

Senegal.     The  fruit  is  used  by  the  Arabs  in 


powder,  mixed  with  oil,  against  the  itch,  and  also 
for  washing  the  hair. — 0*jS7i. 

TRICHINOPOLY,  a  large  town  in  the  Camatio 
portion  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  in  lat.  10°  49'  45" 
N.,  and  long.  78°  44'  21"  B. ;  population,  84,449. 
Its  Hindu  name,  Tri-Sira-pelly,  or  place  of  the 
three-headed,  is  from  a  tradition.  Muhammadans 
call  it  Nathar-Nagar,  from  a  holy  man  called 
Nutter.  It  is  a  British  military  cantonment,  and 
gives  its  name  to  a  revenue  district  in  the  Madras 
Presidency,  lymg  between  lat.  10°  37'  and  11°  30' 
30^  N.,  and  between  long.  78°  12'  and  79°  30'  E. 
Area,  3515  square  miles ;  pop.  according  to  the 
census  of  1881,  1,215,033  souls.  The  river 
Kaveri  (Gauvery),  and  its  branch  the  Golerun, 
are  the  most  important  rivers  in  Trichinopoly. 
These  rivers  almost  rejoin  each  other  about  10 
miles  east  of  Trichinopoly  city. 

The  Gauvery  river  enters  the  district  in  the 
west;  it  is  1200  yards  wide.  About  12  miles 
west  of  Trichinopoly  it  la  intersected  by  the  iskind 
of  Srirangam,  on  which  is  a  magnificent  Hindu 
pagoda,  and  the  northern  branch  takes  the  name 
of  the  Golerun,  which  flows  on  to  the  sea  near 
Porto  Novo,  the  Gauvery  branch  flowing  to  the 
Tanjore  district,  which  it  waters.  The  irrigation 
is  secured  by  two  dams  or  anicuts,  the  upper  at 
Srirangam,  874  yards  long,  across  the  head  of  the 
Golerun,  including  two  iSands,  erected  in  1836 
by  Gaptain  (Sir  Arthur)  Gotton;  and  a  lower 
dam  across  the  same  river,  60  miles  farther  to 
the  eastward,  which  supplies  the  Yeranum  tank, 
and  irrigates  the  Ghellumbrum  and  Manargudi 
taluks  of  S.  Arcot.  The  grand  anient  is  an 
ancient  work  constructed  by  a  former  sovereign 
of  Tanjore.  It  secures  the  irrigation  of  Tanjojre, 
and  allows  the  surplus  water  to  go  to  the  Golerun. 

Trichinopoly  fortress  was  besieged  in  1751  -55 
by  Ghanda  Sahib  and  the  fVench.  Inside 
the  fort  is  the  Trichinopoly  rock,  a  mass;  of 
gneiss,  which  rises,  like  many  others  in  the 
district,  abruptly  out  of  tiie  plain  to  a  height  of 
273  feet  above  the  level  of  the  street  at  its  foot. 
The  ascent  to  this  rock  (Tayumanaswami-Malai) 
is  partly  by  a  covered  stone  staircase,  and  partly 
by  steps  cut  in  the  rock  itself.  Upon  it  is  a  Siva 
temple,  and  at  the  top  a  small  temple  dedicated 
to  rillaivar  (Ganapati).  Every  year  (August) 
a  festival  at  this  temple  attracts  a  crowd  of 
pilgrims.  In  1849  (22a  August),  owing  to  some 
confusion  in  descending,  a  panic  ooctmred,  and 
at  least  250  persons  lost  their  lives  in  the  crush. 
'In  1871,  in  the  population,  there  were  1,115,776 
Hindus,  32,024  Musalmans,  50,822  Native  Ghris- 
tians,  1400  European  and  Eurasian  Ghristians, 
and  143  Jains.  The  most  numerous  Hindu  castes 
are  the  Yillalar  (200,853)  and  the  Yannian 
(398,410).  Brahmans  number  31,428.  Thenoiw 
Aryan  races  are  numerous. 

TRIGHIURUS,  a  genus  of  edible  fishes  of  S.  Asia 
seas.  T.  lepturus,  jLtnn.,  the  silveiy  hair-tail,  is 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  flattened,  small-scaled 
fishes.  It  occurs  at  Shan-tung,  in  the  gulf  of 
Peh-ohi-li  in  Ghina,  in  N.  Ghina,  and  Gorea,  and 
is  largely  salted,  dried,  and  eaten.  It  is  captured 
near  the  surface. 

TRIGHODESMA  INDIGUM.    R.  Br. 


Chota  knlpha, 
Bat-mandoo,  . 
Bati  Burkh,  . 
Kowri  booii,  1 


HllTD. 

Kabh. 
I*Airj. 


Oaonban, , 
Nilakai, 
Ouva  gutti, 


SiND. 

Tam. 
Tel. 
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TRICHODESMA  ZEYLANICUM. 


TRICHOSANTHES  CORDATA. 


It  is  used  for  purifying  the  blood,  also  as  a 
diuretic,  and  a  cure  for  snake-bites. — Powell; 

TRICHODESNfA  ZEYLANICUM.  Brown. 
Grows  in  Abyssinia,  S.  Asia,  and  extra-tropical 
Australia.  It  ia  a  plant  of  Ceylon  and  the 
Peninsula,  and  is  the  Buro  kulpha  of  Bengal,  and 
the  Borago  Zeylanica  of  Linnseus.  Dromedaries 
evince  an  extraordinary  predilection  for  it.  T. 
Africanum,  K  Br.,  and  T.  spinulosum,  are  found 
in  the  same  region. —  Voigt ;   Von  Mtieller. 

TRICHODESMIUM  ERYTHRiEUM,  a  fila- 
mentous alga  which  the  Red  Sea  is  supposed  to 
have  obtained  its  name  from.  It  is  of  a  blood- 
red  colour,  often  covers  large  areas,  and  appears 
and  disappears  somewhat  capriciously.  It  has  as 
synonym,  T.  Ehrenbergii.  During  the  year  1823, 
Ehrenberg  spent  several  months  on  the  borders  of 
the  Red  Sea,  at  Tor,  very  near  Mount  Sinni,  and 
there  witnessed  the  surprising  phenomenon  of  the 
blood-red  coloration  of  the  entire  bay,  which 
fronts  the  part  of  that  town.  The  open  sea, 
outside  the  coral  reef,  was  of  the  ordinary  colour, 
but  the  short  waves  of  the  calm  sea  bore  to  the 
shore,  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  a  mucilaginous 
matter  of  a  blood-red  colour,  depositing  it  on  the 
sandy  beach,  so  that  in  the  space  of  little  more 
than  half  an  hour,  the  entire  Day  was  margined 
by  a  red  border  many  feet  in  width.  The 
coloration  was  owing  to  minute,  almost  invisible, 
flocci,  some  greenish  in  colour,  others  of  an 
intense  green,  but  mostly  of  a  deep  red.  The 
water  in  which  they  floated  was,  however, 
perfectly  colourless.  This  very  interesting 
phenomenon  was  investigated  at  leisure,  during 
several  days,  with  every  possible  care.  The 
colouring  matter  was  examined  with  the 
microscope.  The  flocci  were  found  to  be  com- 
posed of  little  bundles  of  oscillatoria  filaments; 
they  were  in  shape  fusiform  or  elongated,  were 
irregular,  rarely  more  than  a  line  long,  and  were 
invested  with  a  kind  of  mucilaginous  sheath. 
The  flocci  themselves  did  not  exactly  resemble 
one  another,  nor  did  they  contain  filaments. 
Whilst  the  sun  was  above  the  horizon,  the  flocci 
remained  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
glasses  he  had  brought  up ;  during  the  night  they 
sank  to  the  bottom,  or  when  he  shook  the  glass, 
though  remounting  to  the  surface  some  little 
time  afterwards.  T.  Uindsii,  also  of  a  blood-red 
colour,  has  been  found  off  the  west  coast  of  S. 
America. 

Two  minute  species  of  Tiichodesmium,  which 
have  been  collected  in  the  Atlantic,  imparted  a 
cloudiness  to  the  water  over  a  very  large  area, 
but  were  not  coloured.  They  were  so  diffused 
that  it  was  difficult  to  collect  the  excessively 
minute  flocci,  far  smaller  than  those  at  Colombo, 
and  colouring  the  sea  there. 

Dr.  CoUingwood  mentions  that  he  had  never 
seen  red  Trichodesmium,  or  any  tint  of  red.  He 
had  seen  it  yeUowish-brown.  He  had  seen  the 
Indian  Ocean  red  from  myriads  of  minute  red 
cruBtacese,  and  in  the  Formosa  Channel  from  red 
gelatinous  worms,  but  never  by  Trichodesmium. 
— Ehrenberg  on  the  Coloration  of  the  Red  «Sea, 
tit  Poggendorfs  Annals ;  Annals  and  Magazine  of 
Natural  History ;  Ceylon  Observer, 

TRIOHOGASTER  FASCIATUS,  the  butterfly 
fish  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

TRICH0GL0S8US  ENTELES  and  T.  iris  are 


pretty  little  lorikeets  of  Timor.  T.  omatns,  of 
Celebes,  and  T.  Swainsonii,  are  beaatifal  brush- 
tongued  parrakeets. 

TRICHOPODUS  TRICHOPTERUS.  Pallas, 
IJke  the  rest  of  the  family,  this  fish  ia  capable  of 
sustaining  life  out  of  water,  particularly  if  kept 
in  wetted  fresh  leaves,  or  occasionally  sprinkled 
with  water.  At  Penang  it  is  numerous  in  stream- 
lets and  ponds,  where  it  is  eaten  by  the  poorest 
classes.  The  exquisite  beauty  of  the  metallic 
iridescent  colours  makes  these  fishes  acquisitions 
in  garden  tanks.  Like  Osphromenus  olfax,  they 
are  very  pugnacious  among  themselves.  A  species 
of  Trichopodus  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Campbell 
in  the  rivers  of  the  Sikkim  passes  in  the  nortnem 
frontier  of  Bengal. 

TRICHOSANTHES,  a  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  Cucurbitacese.  Several  East  Indian 
species,  anguina,  bracteata,  cordata,  cucumerioa, 
dioica,  and  heteroclita,  are  known ;  some  are  used 
as  vegetables,  but  others  contain  a  purgative 
principle.  T.  amara,  of  St.  Domingo,  has  bitter 
and  astringent  seeds,  sometimes  emetic. — 0*Sh. 

TRICHOSANTHES  ANGUINA.    Linn, 


Chichinga,    Beno.,  Hind. 
Jijinga,  Jinga,  „          „ 
Pai-len-mwae,   .     .  Bl'RM. 

Galar  tori,  Pandol^  Pa3;j. 
Pottola,  ....  Saxsk. 
Kadotri,  ....    SnfD. 

Snake  gourd,    .     .     Eng. 
Ghichunda,  .    .    .  HiND. 
Purwar,  ....      ,, 
Petala  ular, .    .      Malat. 
Pctalri-ular,      .     .       ,, 

Rebhri,    ....        „ 
Podi-urilanga,  .     .  Sikgh. 
Pudalonkai,      .     .     Tax. 
Tiingapotla,  .     .     .      Tcu 
Pottlakaya, ...        ,, 

This  is  generally  cultivated  for  its  long  snake- 
like fruit,  used  in  curries ;  is  sown  in  the  rains, 
and  grown  generally  over  a  high  pandall,  in  order 
that  the  fruit  may  have  space  to  hang  down ;  a 
small  stone  or  weight  is  tied  to  the  end  to  increase 
its  length,  which  varies  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to 
three  feet  or  more.  Raw,  it  resembles  a  cucam- 
ber  in  flavour,  but  is  better  dressed  in  a  stew  or 
curry,  and  often  cut  into  lengths,  and  filled  with 
a  preparation  of  minced  meat.  This  is  pecaliar 
to  India,  is  of  easy  culture,  and  is  to  be  seen  on 
trellises  around  the  doors  of  the  native  cabins; 
the  fruit  grows  beautifully  striped,  small,  and 
tapering,  so  that,  hanging  down  trom  the  trellis, 
they  look  like  striped  snakes  suspended  from  the 
foliage  of  trees. — Roxb,;  liiddell ;  Jaffrey  ;  Mason, 

TRICHOSANTHES  BRACTEATA.    Lanu 

T.  anguina,  Watt, 


T.  palmata,  Roxh. 
T.  kaki  konda,  jRo2r&. 
T.  ladnioBa,  Wight, 

Buro  makal,     .    .  Beng. 
Anko-rute,  .    .     .     Tam. 


Modeoca  bracteata,  Lanu 


Abnva,  Awa  guda, 
Kaki  donda,  Ababii, 


Teu 


>• 


This  grows  in  both  the  Peninsulas  of  India,  in 
Bengal,  the  Dehra  Doon,  and  the  Khassya  moon- 
tains.  It  is  a  ]ai*ge  climbing  plant,  with  a  globular 
fruit,  which  is  regarded  by  the  natives  as  poison- 
ous, but  the  stem  is  much  esteemed  in  diseases  of 
cattle,  and  in  inflammation  of  the  lungs. — Drs, 
Roxb.,  Voigt  J  Gibson, 

TRICHOSANTHES  CORDATA.    Raxb. 
T.  palmata,  Boxb.        \  BUboin-koomia,     .  Bcvg. 

This  plant  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Megna 
river,  where  the  inhabitants  use  the  root  as  a 
substitute  for  calomba  root,  and  it  has  been  mat 
to  England  as  the  true  calumba  of  Mosambiqae. 
It  has  large  white  flowers.  Its  Bengali  name  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  sweet  potato,  Batatas 
paniculata.  The  root  is  tuberous,  perennial, 
gi-owing  to  the  size  of  a  man*8  head! — Ra^,; 
Voigt.;  O'Sk. 
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TRICHOSANTHES  CUCUMERIKA. 


TRIGLIDiE. 


TRICHOSANTHES  CUCUMERINA.    Linn. 
T.  oordata.  Wall,  \         T.  palm&ta,  Boxb. 


Podavalam,  .  .  Maleal. 
Pepudel,  Pudel,  .  Tam. 
Ohend  potla,  Patola,  Tel. 
Adavi  ohedn. 


»> 


Ban-potel,    .    .    ,  Beng. 

Thab'hot-kha, .    .  Borm. 

Bitter  gourd,    .    .  Eno. 

Jaogli  ohachinga, .  Hind. 

This  plant  grows  ia  the  valleyB  of  the  Him- 
alayas, in  hedges  in  Beugal,  in  the  two  Peninsulas 
of  India,  and  in  Tenasserim.  Its  unripe  fruit  is 
veiy  bitter,  but  is  eaten  by  the  natives  in  their 
curries,  and  is  reckoned  anthelmintic. — Roxh,; 
Voigt;  Mason ;  O'Sh, 

TRICBOSANTHES  DIOICA.    Roxh, 

Bun-pntol,  .    .    .  Beno.  |  Pulwul,  ....  Hind. 
Ko-lau,  Kwa-lau,     Chin.  |  Kommu  potla, .    .      Tel. 

This  occurs  wild  in  Bengal,  but  is  cultivated 
there  for  its  unripe  fruit  and  tender  tops,  which 
are  eaten  in  curries  and  reckoned  yery  whole- 
some. An  alcoholic  extract  of  the  unripe  fruit  is 
described  as  a  powerful  and  safe  cathartic  in  3  to 
5  grain  doses,  repeated  every  third  hour  till  the 
desired  effect  is  produced. — Roxb, ;  Voigt ;  O'Sh. 

TRICHOSANTHES  INCISA.    Rottl 

Binne  ke-jur,    .    .  Dukh.  I  Chinna  avagooda  vayroo, 
Sirroo  corrutti-vayr,  Tam.  |  Tel. 

This  has  a  light-coloured  and  very  bitter-tasted 
root.  Pounded  small  and  mixed  with  margosa 
oi),  it  is  applied  to  offensive  sores  inside  the  ears, 
and  is  also  poured  up  the  nostrils  in  cases  of 
ozsena.  The  tajste  of  the  rind  is  singularly  bitter, 
but  in  three-grain  doses,  thrice  daily,  it  produced 
no  sensible  effect. — Ains. ;  O'Sh, 

TKICHOSANTHES  VILLOSA  of  Java,  fruit 
acts  like  colocynth. — O'Sh, 

TRIDAGNA,  a  genus  of  molluscs  of  the  family 
Tridacnidae,  comprising  the  genera  Tridacna  and 
Hippopus,  the  shells  of  which  are  the  largest 
known  amongst  acalephous  molluscs.  T.  gigas  is 
sometimes  4|^  feet  long,  weighing  500  lbs.  T. 
safrana  is  of  a  beautiful  blue  round  the  edges ;  a 
third  species  is  T.  squamosa.  There  are  known 
six  recent  and  one  fossil  species.  Tridacna  shells 
are  used  in  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  at  Lesson  Island,  at  Ualan,  at  some  of  the 
Live  Islands,  and  in  New  Guinea,  to  form  adzes. 
—  Woodward ;  Figuier. 

Tridacna  gigas,  the  gigantic  clam  shell,  was 
formerly  of  such  value,  that  the  Republic  of 
Venice  presented  one  to  Francis  i.,  who  gave  it  to 
the  church  of  St.  Sulpice  in  Paris,  and  it  is  still 
used  there  as  a  basin  for  holy  water.  It  is  the 
Benitier  of  the  French.  Its  shell  is  transversely 
oval,  with  great  irabricato-squamous  ribs,  the 
scales  short,  arched,  and  lying  near  together; 
the  interstices  of  the  ribs  are  not  striated.  The 
size  and  weight  of  this  immense  bivalve,  the 
largest  and  heaviest  known,  combmed  with  the 
1>eautiful  marble-like  appearance  and  whiteness 
of  the  inside  of  the  valves,  have  always  caused  it 
to  be  sought  for  as  an  ornament  for  grotto- work 
or  for  gaiden  fountains ;  and,  indeed,  the  valve  of  a 
large  individual  forms  a  very  picturesque  basin  for 
catching  the  dear  falling  water,  and  transmitting 
it  through  the  deep  interstices  of  its  indented 
edge  to  the  reservoir  below.  This  species  can 
hardly  have  been  the  Tridacna  of  Pliny  (Nat 
Hist,  xxxii.  6),  but  his  Pedalia  or  oysters,  a  foot 
long,  from  the  Indian  Sea,  may  have  been  one  of 
the  Tridacnse  of  modern  authors.  At  Garteret 
Harbour,  New  Ireland,  the  natives  obtain  many 
very  kurge  individuals,  whose  flesh  they  eat  raw. 


This  species  occur  atTongataboo,  at  the  Moluccas, 
at  Timor,  and  at  Waygiou,  and  appear  to  inhabit 
rather  shallow  water. 

Hippopus  maculatus.  Lam. 
Chama  hippopus,  Linn.       I  Tridacna  maculata,  Quoy» 
Hippopus  maculatus,  Zam.  |  Bear's  paw  clam. 

This  well-known  but  beautiful  species,  now 
much  used  in  the  ornamental  arts  for  inkstands, 
etc,  has  a  traversely  ovate  shell,  which  is  of 
moderate  size,  ventricose,  ribbed,  subsquamous, 
and  white  spotted  with  red  or  purple ;  the  lunule 
is  heart-shaped  and  oblique.  The  naturalists  of 
the  Yoyage  of  the  Astrolabe  found  this  species  at 
Carteret  Harbour,  New  Ireland,  and  also  at  Vani- 
kero,  where  they  collected  specimens  left  dry  on 
the  reefs.  It  spins  a  byssus. — Eng,  Cyc, ; .  Wood- 
ward, p.  453. 

TRIDANDI,  a  Saiva  mendicant,  who  carried  in 
his  hand  three  wands,  to  illustrate  his  command 
over  his  thoughts,  words,  and  acts.  This  practice, 
however,  has  ceased  to  be  observed.  They  are 
in  habits  like  Gosains,  and  do  not  marry.  Their 
bodies  after  death  are  buried,  not  burned. — Wils, 

TRI-DASA.  Sansk.  3  times  10;  the  83 
Hindu  divinities,  viz.  12  Adityas,  8  Yasus,  11 
Rudras,  and  2  Aswins. — Dowson, 

TRIDENTS  are  affixed  to  taffrails  of  junks,  to 
tops  of  houses,  to  ward  off  evil ;  with  the  same 
object  three  earthenware  guns  are  placed  in  China 
on  a  house,  also  a  cock. 

TRIDODYA,  in  the  Doab,  a  sort  of  finger-ring. 

TRIFOLIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Fabacese.  Many  species  arc 
known.  They  are  the  trefoils  or  clovers  so  largely 
used  in  Europe  as  fodder  for  cattle.  Dr.  Irvine 
mentions  T.  Indicum,  called  in  Hindi  Bun-mether, 
Jhunjurie  or  Goolabi,  as  very  common  in  Ajmir, 
Marwar,  and  Jeypore.  Camels  are  fond  of  it; 
other  cattle  do  not  eat  it.  T.  repens,  the  white 
or  Dutch  clover,  is  said  to  be  the  shamrock  worn 
by  the  Irish  as  a  badge.  Leaves  with  three 
divisions  have  from  remote  times  been  regarded 
with  superstitious  reverence.  T.  pratense,  Linn,, 
is  the  ordinary  red  clover  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Japan. — F,  Von  Mueller;  Voigt,  p.  210. 

TRIGARTHA,  lit.  3  strongholds,  the  modem 
Kangra  and  Jalandhar  Doabs. 

TRI-GARTTA,  the  modern  Doab  and  Kangra. 

TRIGLID^,  the  gurnard  family  of  fishes,  of 
the  order  Acanthopterygii.  The  family  is  arranged 
into  four  groups. 

First  Group.  Hetorolepidina. 

Oen.  8  Chims,  2  Ophidion,  1  Agrammas,  1  Zanio- 
lepis. 

Seookd  Group.  Scorpsenina. 

Oen,  25  Sebastes,  21  Scorpsena,  1  Glyptauchen,  8 
Pterois,  1  Pteroipichthys,  1  Teenianotus,  4  Centropogon, 
2  ApisttJS,  1  Enneapterygius,  1  Pentaroge,  10  Tetra- 
roge,  7  AgriopuB,  8  Prosopodasys.  9  Aploactis,  1  Tricho- 
pleura,  1  Hemitripterus,  1  Aznpuiprionichthys,  2  Syn- 
ancidium,  2  Synanceia,  2  Itlicropus,  3  Minous,  6  Pelor, 
1  Chorismodactylus. 

Third  Group.  Oottina. 
Oen.  2  Podabrus,  2  Blepsias,  1  Nautichthys,  1  Scor- 
psBnichthys,  26  Cottas,  10  Centridermichthys,  1  Icclus, 
1  Triglops,  2  Hemilepidotus,  2  Artedius,  1  Ptyonotus, 
1  Polycaulns,  29  Platycephalus,  1  Hoplichthys,  2  Bem- 
bras,  8  Prionotus,  6  Lepidotrigal,  14  Trigla. 

Fourth  Group.  Cataphracti. 
Gen,  10  Agonus,  2  Aspidophoroides,  6  Peristethus,  4 
Doctylopterus,  1  Gephalacanthas. 

Dactylopterus  volitans  is  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  D.  onentalis  of  the  East  Indies.    The  flying 
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TRIGONA  LCEVICEPS. 


TRI-KUTA. 


gurnardB  raise  themBelves  into  the  air  by  means 
of  their  pectoral  fins,  and  ewing  themselyeB  for- 
ward for  a  hundred  feet. 

TRIGONA  LiEVICEPS,  Smithy  of  Bunna  and 
Singapore,  the  bee  which  buries  the  Vatica 
robusta  and  other  dammer  resins.  It  is  the 
Kalliada  of  the  MaleaUm  hill-men.  The  Burmese 
call  the  resin  Pwai-nyet 

TRIGONELLA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  FabacesB  or  Bean  tribe.  There  are  about 
thirty  species.  T.  coerulia,  comiculata,  foenum- 
grtecum,  and  omithopodioides  occur  in  India. 
T.  comiculata,  Linn,,  T.  elatior,  Sm,,  a  native  of 
France,  but  cultivated  in  India.  It  has  small 
yellow  flowers,  and  fruits  in  the  cold  season. 

TRIGONELLA  FCENUM-GRiECUM.    Z. 

Halbeh,  Shimlet,  .  Arab.  Shemlit,  ....    Pers. 

Mentia,   .    .    .   '.  Can.  Ulawa,    ....  Singh. 

Fenufipreek,  .    .    .  Eng.  Yendium,    .     .    .     Tam. 

Methi,     ....  Hind.  Menti  kura,  Mentual,  Tel. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
but  is  cultivated  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  Inma. 
Mucilage,  starch,  fixed  oil,  and  colouring  matter 
constitute  the  greater  part  of  its  seed,  which  are 
used  by  the  native  practitioners  in  dysenteric 
affections,  cough,  and  special  diseases,  and  the 
Arabs  employ  it  in  poultices  and  fomentations. 
It  is  cultivated  for  a  pot-herb,  considered  very 
wholesome.  It  imparts  a  very  strong  odour  and 
taste  to  curries,  and  the  seeds  are  said  to  be 
slightly  tonic.  They  are  also  used  as  coffee  after 
roasting,  and  to  form  a  yellow  dye,  and  are  said 
to  be  emmenagogue. — Powell. 

TRIGONOMETRICAL  SURVEY  of  India  was 
begun  at  Gape  Comoriu  in  1800.  Its  originator 
was  Colonel  Lambton,  who  has  been  succeeded 
by  Sir  G«orge  Everest,  Sir  Henry  Waugh,  Colonel 
J.  T.  Walker,  and  Colonel  Thuillier,  and  about 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  of  British  India  has 
been  surveyed.  It  is  calculated  that  by  the  year 
1886,  the  whole  of  the  vast  area  of  India,  1,382,624 
square  miles,  will  have  been  completed  by  the 
Grand  Trigonometrical  Survey,  and  by  the  Topo- 
graphical and  Revenue  Surveys,  though  portions 
may  require  resurveying.  In  the  triangulations  of 
India,  chains  of  triangles  have  been  carried  along 
the  principal  meridians  and  the  course  of  the 
eastern  and  western  frontier,  and  these  were  con- 
nected together  by  other  chains,  the  northernmost 
of  which  followed  the  Himalayan  frontier  line, 
while  others  were  carried  along  certain  parallels 
of  latitude  at  convenient  intervals.  Colonel 
Everest^s  meridional  arc  is  the  axis  of  the  system. 
Base  lines  are  measured  at  the  extremities  of  the 
longitudinal  chains,  and  at  the  points  where  the 
chains  cross  Colonel  Everest^s  arc.  The  great 
quadrilateral  figure  which  connects  Dehra  Doon 
with  Kurachee  comprises  four  base  lines  and 
about  2600  angles,  appertaining  to  8  chains  of 
trianglea — Ann.  Ind.  Admin, 

TRIGONOMETRY  as  known  to  the  Hindus 
appeared  to  Professor  Playf air  to  have  been  drawn 
up  by  one  who  was  deeply  versed  in  the  subject, 
and  who  knew  more  than  he  thought  necessary 
to  communicate.  It  is  probably  a  compedium 
formed  by  some  ancient  adept  in  geometry,  for 
the  use  of  others  who  were  mere  practical  calcu- 
lators.— ElphinsUme,  p^  128. 

TRIGONOSTEMON  LAWIANUS.    Nimmo. 
Dimorpfaocalyx  glabellas,    I  Oroton  Lawianos,  Nimmo, 
^^-  I  WdU  wenne,  •    .  Sinoh< 


A  very  common  middling-sized  tree  in  the 
dense,  moist  western  forests  of  the  Peniiwokt, 
from  Canara  down  to  S.  Travancore,  np  to  3500 
feet  elevation  on  the  Bombay  Ghats  and  in  Ceylcvi. 
— Beddomcy  FL  Sylv. 

TRIKALA,  of  the  Cis-Sutlej,  is  wheat  and 
barley  sown  together.  It  is  ctuled  gaji  in  the 
Panjab. 

TRIEANDA,  a  Sanskrit  vocabulary  in  three 
chapters. 

TRIKUTA,  Sansk.,  from  Tri,  three,  and  Kuta, 
a  mountain  peak.  Tri-kutardevi,  three-peaked  or 
trident  goddess,  a  triple-peaked  mountain  in  the 
Outer  Himalaya,  soutn  of  Cbaneni,  held  sacred  by 
the  Hindus.  It  is  a  curious  three-peaked  hilL  the 
last  culminating  point  of  the  range  separating  the 
Chenab  from  the  Ravi — Thonuon's  TV.  p.  311. 

TRI-KUTA.  Colonel  Tod  tells  ns  that  the 
infant  Bappa,  son  of  Nagadit,  when  only  three 
years  old,  was  conveyed  to  the  fortress  of  Bhan- 
dere,  where  he  was  protected  by  a  Bbil  of  Yada 
descent.  Thence  he  was  removed  for  greater 
security  to  the  wilds  of  Parassur.  Within  its 
impervious  recesses  rose  the  three-peaked  (tri- 
kuta)  mountain,  at  whose  base  was  the  town  of 
Nagindra,  the  abode  of  Brahmans,  who  performed 
the  rites  of  the  great  god.  In  this  retreat  pasMd 
the  early  years  of  Bappa,  wandering  through 
the  alpine  valleys,  amicbt  the  groves  of  Bal 
and  the  shrines  of  the  braaen  c^f.  The  most 
antique  temples  are  to  be  seen  in  these  spots, — 
within  the  dark  gorge  of  the  mountain,  or  on  its 
rugged  summit,  in  Sie  depths  of  the  forest,  and 
at  the  sources  of  streams,  where  sites  of  seclusion, 
beauty,  and  sublimity  alternately  exalt  the  mind's 
devotion.  In  these  regions  the  creative  power 
appears  to  have  been  the  earliest,  and  at  one 
time  the  sole  object  of  adoration,  whose  symbols, 
the  serpent-wreathed  phallus  (lingam),  and  its 
compamon  the  bull,  were  held  sacred  even  by 
the  children  of  the  forest.  In  these  silent  retreats 
Siva  (Mahadeva)  continued  to  rule  triumphant,  and 
the  most  brilliant  festivities  of  Udaipur  were  those 
where  his  rites  were  celebrated  in  the  nine  days 
sacred  to  him,  when  the  Jain  and  YaishnaTa  mix 
with  the  most  zealous  of  his  votaries.  But  the 
strange  gods  from  the  plains  of  the  Yamuna  and 
Granges  have  withdrawn  a  portion  of  the  seal  of 
the  Gehlot  from  their  patron  divinity  Ekiinga, 
whose  dewan  or  vicegerent  is  the  rana.  "Die 
temple  of  Ekiinga,  situated  in  one  of  the  nanow 
defiles  leading  to  the  capital,  is  an  immense 
structure,  though  more  sumptuous  than  elegant 
It  is  built  entirely  of  white  marble,  most  eUbor- 
ately  carved  and  embellished ;  but,  lying  in  the 
route  of  a  bigoted  foe,  it  has  nndeigone  many 
dilapidations.  The  brazen  bull,  placed  under  h» 
own  dome,  facing  the  sanctuary  of  the  phallna,  is 
nearly  of  the  natural  size,  in  a  recumbent  postora 
It  is  cast  (hoUow)  of  good  shape,  highly  polished, 
and  without  flaw,  except  where  the  hammer  of 
the  Tartar  had  opened  a  passage  in  the  hoUow 
flank  in  search  of  treasure.  Amongst  the  many 
temples  where  the  brazen  calf  forms  part  of  the 
establishment  of  Bal  Cesar,  there  is  one  sacred  to 
Nanda  alone,  at  Naen,  in  the  valley.  This  lordly 
bull  has  his  shrine  attended  as  devoutly  as  was 
that  of  Apis  at  Memphis ;  nor  will  Ekiinga  yield 
to  his  brother  Senqpts.  The  changes  of  position 
of  the  Apis  at  Naen  are  reoeired  as  indications  of 
the  f mittulneas  of  the  seasons,  though  it  is  not 
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apparent  how  such  are  contriyed.  There  are 
perhaps  in  India  millions  of  the  idol  Nandi,  the 
ouU  or  calf  yahan  of  Siya,  and  it  is  always  placed 
in  a  seated  posture  looking  towards  the  lingam. 
^Travels,  136 ;  Tod's  Rajasthan,  L  222. 

TRIKUTA,  a  mountain  in  Kashmir,  forming 
part  of  the  range  bounding  the  yalley  of  Srinuggur 
on  the  south ;  lat.  32°  58'  N.,  long.  74°  37'  E. 
The  summit  is  coYered  with  enow  almost  through- 
out the  year.  According  to  Thornton,  on  its 
northern  fiank  a  spring  gushes  from  the  rock  in 
regular  pulsations, — hot  in  winter,  but  cooled  by 
intermixture  of  the  melting  snows  during  the 
summer  months.  The  Hindus  regard  this  spring 
as  holy,, and  pay  pilgrimages  to  it  from  consider- 
able distances. — Imp,  Gaz. 

TRI-LINGAM,  said  to  be  the  origin  of  the  name 
Telinga.     It  means  three  lingams. 

TRI-LOCHNA.  Sansk.  Three-eyed,  a  name 
of  Siva. 

TRILOKA,  the  three  worlds,  heayen,  earth, 
and  hell,  or  earth,  sky,  and  heayen.  In  Hindu 
mythology,  fourteen  spheres  are  recognised.  Tri- 
loka-Darpan,  or  Mirror  of  Three  Worlds,  a  geo- 
graphical tract  of  the  Buddhas. — Ab,  Res,  iiL  299. 

TRIMBAK,  a  small  town  in  the  Nasik  district 
of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  in  lat.  19°  54'  50"  N.,  and 
long.  73°  33'  50"  E.,  20  mUes  S.W.  of  Nasik  town ; 
population  (1872),  3763.  Trimbak  is  visited  by 
all  the  pilgrims  who  go  to  Nasik,  and  has  a  special 
fair  in  honour  of  IVimbakeswar  Mahadeo,  hdd  on 
the  occasion  of  the  planet  Jupiter  entering  the 
sign  Leo,  which  event  happens  generally  once 
every  twelve  years.  The  town  is  4255  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  hill  fort  at  Hursh,  3  miles  W.  of 
Trimbak,  is  5659  feet.  Otur,  near  Trimbak,  is 
4096  feet.— /iMD.  Gaz, 

TRIMBUK  JI,  an  officer  under  the  last  Peshwa 
of  the  Mahrattas,  who  was  imprisoned  by  the 
British  in  Tannah,  from  which  he  escaped  by  the 
aid  of  a  Mahratta  groom.  This  servant  had  to 
groom  a  horse  of  Uie  officer  commanding.  It 
was  picketed  under  the  window  of  Trimbuk  Ji's 
place  of  confinement.  While  grooming,  he  sang 
songs  containing  directions  for  Trimbuk  Ji  of  the 
following  character : — 

'Behind  the  buah  the  bowmen  hide, 

The  horse  beneath  the  tree  ; 
Where  shall  I  find  a  knight  will  ride 

The  jungle  paths  with  me  ? 
There  are  five  and  fifty  coursers  there, 

And  four  and  fifty  men, 
When  the  fifty-fifth  shall  mount  his  steed, 

The  Dekhan  thrives  again.* 

Trimbuk  Ji  escaped,  but  was  recaptured  and  con- 
fined in  the  fortress  of  Ghunar. — Heho',  iL  p.  385. 

TRIMULGHERRY,  a  small  hamlet  eight  miles 
N.  of  Hyderabad  in  the  Dekhan,  near  which  a 
cantonment  for  European  soldiers  has  been 
located. 

TRIMUL  N  AIK  or  Tirumulla  Nayak,  of  the  Naik 
dynasty,  reigned  a.d.  1621  to  1657.  He  erected  a 
choultry  at  Madura  for  the  reception  of  the  pre- 
siding deity  of  the  place  in  its  periodical  migra- 
tions. It  is  333  feet  long  by  105  feet  in  width. 
It  took  22  years  to  erect,  1623  to  1645,  and  is 
said  to  have  cost  a  kror  of  rupees  =  a  million 
sterling. — Fergussan^  p.  362. 

TRIMURTTI,  Saksk.,  an  idol  of  the  Hindus, 
of  one  body  with  three  heads,  is  the  term  em- 
ployed to  designate  the  triad  of  gods  of  the  Hindu 
mythology,  Brahma,   Vishnu,  and  Siva,  whose 


attributes  are  those  of  the  Creator,  the  Preserver, 
and  the  Destroyer.  The  consort  of  Brahma  is 
Saraswati ;  of  Vishnu,  Lakshmi,  Padmi,  or  Sri ; 
and  that  of  Siva  is  Parvati,  Bhawani,  or  Durga. 
The  attendant  vahan  or  vehicle  of  Brahma  is  a 
Hanasa  or  goose,  that  of  Vishnu  is  a  Garuda  or 
eagle,  and  Nandi  or  the  buU  pertains  to  Siva. 
Mem  is  the  station  of  Brahma,  the  sun  that  of 
Vishnu,  and  Jupiter  that  of  Siva.  The  symbols 
of  the  three  deities  are  respectively  Time,  Water, 
and  Fire.  Their  conmion  titles,  A.  U.  M.,  are,  . 
for  Brahma,  Parameswara;  for  Vishnu,  Nara- 
yana;  and  Mahadeva  for  Siva.  Vishnu  under 
the  figure  of  the  sun,  by  the  saligram  and  the 
nine  avatars,  while  the  lingam  and  numerous 
epithets  are  the  usual  figures  indicating  Siva. 
Brahma  of  the  Hindu  theology  is  supposed  to  be 
the  analogue  of  the  Saturn  of  the  west,  while 
Jupiter  represents  both  Vishnu  and  Siva.  The 
trimurtti  is  known  in  the  Peninsula  as  mu-mnrti 
(Mur,  Tam.  ,  three).  In  the  philosophy  of  Hinduism , 
Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  god  and  the  world, 
are  one,  nevertheless  legends  relate  their  fights 
and  quarrels.  Many  Saiva  Hindus  believe  in  the 
three  as  triune,  but  Vaishnava  Hindus  are  rarely 
in  accord  in  this,  and  the  bulk  of  the  Hindu 
religionists  regard  Siva  or  Iswara,  Vishnu,  and 
Bnmma,  or  his  essence  Parabrahma,  as  distinct 
deities. 

Of  this  triad,  the  modem  Hindus  scarcely  re- 
cognise Brahma,  who  has  at  present  not  a  smgle 
temple  throughout  aU  India  (or  at  least  only  one), 
although  Saraswati,  his  female  companion,  con- 
tinues to  be  reverenced.  The  worship  of  Vishnu 
seems  to  have  come  from  Central  Asia,  and  that  of 
Siva  from  the  basin  of  the  Lower  Indus  through 
Rajputana,  and  both  displaced  the  nature-worship 
of  the  Vedas.  In  the  existing  state  of  Hinduism, 
however,  every  Hindu  has  a  separate  belief,  and 
Siva,  Vishnu,  with  their  avatars  and  various 
forms,  their  sakti  or  female  powers,  hero- 
worship,  tiie  worship  of  deified  beings,  devil- 
worship,  and  the  worship  of  the  lingam,  are  the 
prevailing  cults.  Indra,  once  reguded  as  the 
king  of  heaven,  is  almost  unheard  of  and  un- 
known. Amongst  the  earliest  dissenters  from 
Indra  were  the  Yadu  race,  under  Krishna's  in- 
fluence. The  reasons  leading  him  to  this  are  not 
known,  but  the  Mahabharata  makes  him  say  to 
Nareda,  his  fa&er,  *  Why  worship  Indra  as  the 
supreme  god  ?  0  father,  we  are  Vaisyas,  and  our 
cattle  live  upon  the  pastures ;  let  us  therefore  cease 
to  worship  Indra,  and  pay  our  devotions  to  the 
mountain  Govardhana.'  Up  to  that  time  it  was 
to  the  heaven  of  Indra  that  the  good  who  died 
proceeded.  Up  to  then  the  two  gods,  Indra  and 
Agni,  rain  and  fire,  were  the  chief  deities  wor- 
shipped by  the  Vedic  Aryans. 

hidra,  the  sovereign  of  the  gods,  was  the  most 
poweri^ul  of  the  Vedic  deities,  the  god  of  the 
nrmament,  the  hurler  of  the  thunderbolt,  who 
smote  the  rain-cloud  and  brought  down  waters, 
who  delighted  in  the  soma  jmce,  in  eating,  in 
drinking  wine,  and  in  war.  Indra,  according  to 
Bunsen  (iii.  pp.  537,  538,  iv.  p.  459),  is  the  pro- 
totype of  Zeus,  and  was  a  personification  of  ether. 
Soma  was  offered  to  him  in  sacrifice. 

Agni,  the  personification  of  fire,  was  worshippecl 
as  the  destroyer  of  forests,  as  useful  in  the  sacri- 
fice and  in  the  household.  ^When  generated 
from  the  robbing  of  sticks,  the  radiant  Agni 
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bursts  forth  firom  the  wood  like  a  fleet  courser/ 
'  When  excited  by  the  wind,  he  rushes  amongst 
the  trees  like  a  bull,  and  consumes  the  forest  as  a 
raja  destroys  his  enemies.*  *Such  as  thou  art, 
Agni,  men  preserve  thee  constantly  kindled  in 
their  dwellings,  and  offer  iipon  thee  abundant 
food '  (Rig  Veda,  i.  73). 

Yaruna  was  the  Vedic  god  of  the  waters,  and 
god  of  the  ocean,  but  the  name  was  sometimes 
applied  to  the  sun,  and  sometimes  used  a  personi- 
fication of  day.  As  with  other  gods,  when 
addressed  he  was  regarded  as  supreme,  and 
capable  of  forgiving  sin : — 

'  Let  me  not  yet,  O  Yaruna,  enter  the  houBe  of  clay ; 
have  mercy,  Aliuighty,  have  mercy  ! 

*  If  I  go  along  trembling,  like  a  cloud  driven  by  the 
wind ;  have  mercy,  Almighty,  have  mercy  ! 

'  Thirst  came  upon  the  worshipper,  though  he  stood 
in  the  midst  of  waters ;  have  mercy.  Almighty,  have 
mercy  1  * 

Surya,  or  the  sun,  called  also  Savitra,  Mitra, 
Aryaman,  and  other  names,  was  a  Yedic  god,  who  is 
still  adored  by  Brahmans  and  Zoroastrians.  The 
Solar  race  of  Kshatriya,  who  appear  in  the  Rama- 
yana,  derive  their  origin  from  the  sun ;  but  in  the 
higher  spirit,  the  sun  is  regarded  as  divine,  as 
pervading  all  things,  as  the  soul  of  the  world  and 
bupporter  of  the  universe.  In  a  verse  of  the  Rig 
Veda  (iii.  62  and  10),  this  idea  is  supposed  to  be 
indicated.  It  is  ^  O^m !  Bhiirbhuvassuvfiha,  O'm ! 
Tatsa  vit'hru  varenny&m,  B'harffo  devftssyft  dhi- 
mahi  dhiyo  yonaha  pracho  dayath.  O'm !  Earth, 
air,  heaven,  O'm  I  let  us  meditate  on  the  supreme 
splendour  of  the  divine  Sun ;  may  he  illuminate 
our  minds.'  Brahmans  regard  this  verse  as  an 
invocation  to  the  several  deities  who  arc  implored 
by  the  worshipper,  to  aid  his  intellect  in  the 
apprehension  and  adoration  of  God. 

In  connection  with  the  sun  are  the  twelve 
Aditya,  sons  of  Aditi,  the  universe.  In  the  later 
Yedic  age  they  were  identified  with  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  or  the  sun  in  its  twelve 
successive  signs. 

Soma,  also  Chandra,  the  moon,  is  chiefly  cele- 
brated in  the  Vedas  in  connection  with  the  soma 
plant,  but  in  the  Mahabharata  is  the  mythical 
progenitor  of  the  great  Lunar  race  of  Bharata. 

The  Aswini,  apparently  a  personiflcation  of 
light  and  moisture,  as  sons  of  the  sun,  also  as  the 
sun^s  rMrs,  and  noticed  as  the  physicians  of  the 
gods.  They  are  described  as  young  and  hand- 
some, and  riding  on  horses. 

Vayu  or  the  air,  and  the  Maruts  or  winds,  are 
personified  and  invoked.  The  Maruts  are  depicted 
as  growing  amongst  the  forests,  compared  to 
youthful  warriors  bearing  lances  on  their  shoulders, 
delighting  in  the  soma  juice  like  Indra,  and,  like 
him,  the  bestowers  of  benefits  on  their  wor- 
shippers. 

Ushas  or  the  dawn,  the  early  morning,  the  first 
pale  flush  of  hght.  Ushas  is  compared  to  a 
mother  awakening  her  children,  to  a  lovely 
maiden  awakening  a  sleeping  world,  to  a  young 
married  maiden, — *like  a  youthful  bride  before 
her  husband,  thou  uncovereth  thv  bosom  with  a 
smile.*  As  a  goddess,  she  is  styled  the  (Rig  Veda, 
i.  123,  V.  2)  mighty,  the  giver  of  light;  from 
on  high  she  beholds  all  things;  ever  youthful, 
ever  reviving,  she  comes  first  to  the  invocation. — 
Hig  Veda ;  Bunsen^s  Egypt, 


TRINCOllALEE,  on  the£.  coast  of  Ceylon,  has 
the  finest  bays  and  harbours  in  that  island.  It 
has  the  most  secure  harbours  in  the  Indian  Bcap, 
but  its  present  importance  is  not  great.  The 
country  around  is  almost  deserted.  The  town  ift 
built  on  the  neck  of  a  bold  peninsula  on  the  north 
side  of  the  bay,  stretching  between  the  inner  and 
outer  harbours,  rising  at  its  southern  extremity 
into  lofty  precipices  covered  to  their  summits 
with  luxurious  forest.  The  dockyard  is  in  lat. 
8°  33'  3(r  N.,  and  long.  81°  13'  Kf  E.  Trin- 
oomalee  was  taken  by  the  British  in  the  end 
of  1795,  but  Ceylon  was  incorporated  after 
the  peace  of  Amiens,  27th  March  1802.  Trin- 
comalee  wood  is  the  Berrya  ammonilla,  Roxb. — 
Findlav. 

TRINGA,  a  genus  of  birds  common  in  Europe 
and  Asia.  T.  sub-arquata,  the  curlew  sandpiper 
of  the  northern  regions  to  beyond  the  equator 
and  Australia,  is  very  common  in  India. 

T.  canutus,  the  knot  of  the  northern  regions ; 
rare  in  India. 

T.  platyrhyncha,  the  broad-billed  sandpiper  of 
Europe,  Asia,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Timor  ;  not 
uncommon  in  India  ;  rare  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

T.  minuta,  the  little  stint  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
is  very  common  in  India. 

T.  Temminckii,  Temminck^s  stint  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  N.  Africa ;  common  in  India. 

T.  alpina,  or  T.  variabilis,  the  dunlin  of  the 
arctic  northern  regions,  Japan,  Timor  (Teo- 
minck),  Guiana ;  is  not  rare  in  India. 

TRING ANIT,  a  fertile  and  well-wooded  district, 
containing  gold  and  tin<.  between  the  Malacca 
Straits  and  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  containing  about 
50,000  souls.  Tin  is  used  as  money.  The  raja 
has  borne  before  him,  as  marks  of  royalty,  six 
spears  with  gold  ferules. 

TRINGANY  RIVER,  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  in  lat.  b°  21'  N.,  and  long.  lOo' 
4'  E.,  has  a  little  trade  in  pepper  and  gold.  The 
roadstead  is  safe  from  March  to  September. 

TRINOMALY,  a  town  in  the  S.  Arcot  district, 
in  lat.  12°  15'  N.,  long.  79°  9'  E.,  celebrated  fa- 
its  beautiful  and  extensive  pagoda,  which  stands 
to  the  east,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Trinomaly  Hill. 
Pilgrims  resort  to  it  in  November,  and  78,0<h) 
persons  are  known  to  have  been  present.  The 
town  frequently  changed  hands  in  the  l^^th 
century.  Between  1753  and  1791  it  was  besieged 
on  ten  separate  occasions,  and  was  six  times 
taken,  thrice  by  assault.  From  1760  it  was  a 
British  post,  on  which  Colonel  Smith  fell  back  in 
1767,  as  he  retired  through  the  Chengama  pass 
before  Hyder  Ali  and  the  Nizam.  Here  he  held 
out  till  reinforced,  when  he  signally  d^eated  the 
allies.  The  last  time  it  was  taken  was  in  January 
1791  by  Tipu.  It  submitted  unconditionally  to 
Tipu,  but  the  devastation  and  outrage  were 
horrible. 

TRIONYX,  a  genus  of  reptiles  of  the  otder 
Chelonia  and  class  Testudinata.  T.  Guntheri, 
Gray,  is  known ;  also  T.  JBgyptiacus,  Euphrat- 
icus,  and  ocdlatus.  The  following  speciea  occur 
in  India : — 

T.  Sinensis,  Wiegm.,  China,  Ghaian,  Formoou 

T.  GangeticuB,  Ouv.,  Gangei,  Penang. 

T.  JavanieiiB,  Sch,,  Qanges,  Penang,  Dekhan. 

T.  omatos,  Oray,  Siam,  Oi^bodia. 

T.  aub-planua,  Seh,,  Singapore,  Pepaag. 
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TRIPASSOOR,  a  small  decayed  town  in  the 
Camatic,  in  lat.  18^  7'  N.,  and  long.  79°  62'  E., 
with  a  fort  now  in  ruins.  It  was  formerly  a 
station  for  cadets,  and  afterwards  a  small  number 
of  Chelsea  pensioners  resided  in  it.  It  is  25  mUes 
west  of  Madras.  The  level  of  the  plain  is  188  feet 
above  the  sea 

TRIPATUR  or  Tirupatur,  chief  town  of  Tiru- 
patur  taluk,  Salem  district,  Madras,  in  lat.  12° 
29'  40"  K,  and  long.  78°  36'  80^  E. ;  population 
(1871),  12,887.  Tirupatur  was  captured  by  the 
British,  and  retaken  by  Hyder  Ali  in  1767. — Imp. 
Gaz,  ix. 

TRIPATTY  or  Tirupati,  in  lat.  18°  88'  N.,  and 
long.  79°  27'  50"  £.,  a  town,  a  hiU,  and  a  Hindu 
pagoda,  80  miles  west  of  Madras,  in  the  N.  Arcot 
district.  Trjpatty  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  Upper  Tripatty  and  the  Lower  Tripatty. 
The  former  is  a  small  village,  with  a  temple, 
situate  on  a  fertile  and  elevated  valley  between 
two  hills  of  moderate  height  The  construction 
of  the  temple  above  is  very  simple,  but  it  is  the 
richest  shrine  in  Southern  India.  It  has  jewels 
and  other  things  worth  50  lakhs  of  rupees,  and 
in  cash  it  has  an  equal  amount.  It  is  here 
that  pilgrims  of  all  creeds  and  castes  flock  every 
day  from  all  parts  of  India.  T\\e  number  of 
pilgrims  on  ordinary  days  amounts  to  two  or  three 
hundred  ;  but  during  the  annual  festival,  forty  or 
fifty  thousand  people  gather  together  on  the  hill. 
The  name  of  the  up-hill  idol  is  Streenivasen,  and 
of  the  one  below,  Govindaraja  Perumal.  The 
pilgrims  always  first  ascend  to  the  Upper  Tripatty 
Hill,  perform  their  vows,  and  then  come  down, 
pay  a  visit  to  the  idol  below,  and  return  to  their 


officers  of  the  temple.  The  chief  period  of 
pilgrimage  is  during  the  Brahmantsowin,  or  legend- 
ary nine  days*  celebration  of  the  idoFs  nuptials 
with  Padmavati,  daughter  of  a  king. 

TRIPHASIA  TRIFOLIATA.    JD.  C. 

L.  diacautha,  A  C. 


Manilla  lime-berry,  .  Eno. 


T.  aurantiola,  Lour. 
Limonia  trifoliata,  Linn, 

China  naringi,     .     Beno. 
China  orange, .    .    .  Eno. 

A  very  handsome  shrub,  with  middle-sized, 
white,  fragrant  flowers,  and  a  bright-red,  pleasant 
fruit,  like  an  orauge  in  miniature ;  often  found 
in  Chinese  preserves.  Worth  cultivation  for  the 
exquisite  frngrance  of  its  flowers.  Its  fniits  are 
small  but  of  pleasant  sweetness. 

T.  monophylla,  D.  C,  occurs  in  Timor,  and  a 
species  occurs  in  Chiua  and  Cochin-China.  The 
genus  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Aurantiacese, 
and  the  species  are  found  in  the  East  Indies, 
Cochin-China,  and  China;  thorny  shrubs  with 
simple  or  trifoliate  leaves.  The  fruit  of  T.  tri- 
foliata is  acid  in  taste,  and  is  both  preserved  and 
eaten  as  a  fruit — Mason ;  Voigt ;  Von  Mueller, 

TRIPITAKA.  Thesacred  canon  of  theBuddhisfs 
is  called  the  Tripitaka,  i.e.  the  three  baskets.  On 
Buddha's  death,  500  of  his  disciples  assembled  in  a 
cave  near  Patna,  and  collected  his  sayings.  This 
was  the  first  council.  They  chanted  the  lessons 
of  their  master  in  three  great  divisions, — the 
words  of  Buddha  to  his  disciples,  his  code  of 
discipline,  and  his  system  of  doctrine.  These 
became  the  three  collections  of  Buddha*s  teach- 
ing, and  thB  word  for  a  Buddhist  council  liter- 
ally means  ^  a  singing  together.'  The  first  basket 
contains  all  that  has  reference  to  morality,  or 


homes.  The  principal  part  of  the  vow  in  the  up-  |  Vinaya ;  the  second  contains  the  Sutras,  i.e. 
hill  temple  consists  in  shaving  completely  the  '  the  discourses  of  Buddha ;  the  third  includes 
heads  of  men  and  women  indiscriminately.     A    all  works   treating  of  dogmatic   philosophy   or 


very  large  part  of  tiie  pilgrims  who  visit  this 
place  w^k  up  the  hill,  but  the  rich  go  in  small 
portable  cots.  The  annual  festival  held  here  is 
very  large,  and  to  it  (in  1772)  is  attributed  the 
first  recorded  cholera  epidemic  in  India.  Up  to 
1843,  the  pagoda  was  under  the  management  of 
the  British  Government,  who  derived  a  consider- 
able revenue  from  the  offerings.  Now,  however, 
the  whole  is  given  over  to  the  roahant  or  abbot; 
and  in  1878,  at  Surgeon-General  Balfour's  sug- 
gestion, the  mahant  established  a  dispensary 
at  Lower  Tripatty.  In  the  year  1870,  a  party 
of  police  ascendea  the  hill  in  search  of  a  person 
accused  of  murder ;  and  Mr.  Gribble  (Cal. 
Rev.)  described  it  as  a  second-rate  temple. 
Tiie  idol  is  of  stone,  about  seven  feet  high, 
with  four  arms,  holding  in  one  right  hand  a 
chakra,  and  in  the  left  a  chank  shell.  The  other 
right  hand  points  to  the  earth,  and  the  other  left 
hand  holds  a  lotus.  Its  early  history  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  of  ancient  date. 
Hindus  visit  it  as  pilgrims  from  great  distances, 
usually  in  bands  and  of  all  ages  under  a  leader, 
the  members  calling  out  ^Govinda,'  a  name  of 
Vishnu,  Offerings  are  made  with  every  possible 
object  and  of  every  degree  of  value, — gems, 
jewels,  gold  and  silver  cloths,  always  the  hair 
of  die  head,  and  from  the  lame  a  silver  leg, 
from  the  blind  a  gold  or  silver  eye.  Its 
revenues  are  derived  from  offerings  (kannikai), 
arjitum  or  receipts,  for  purifications  (abishekam^, 
offerings  (naividium),  and  processions  (wahanum), 
and  there  are  villages  and  lands  held  by  the 


metaphysics.  The  second  and  third  baskets 
are  sometimes  comprehended  under  the  general 
name  of  Dharma,  or  law,  and  it  has  become 
usual  to  apply  to  the  third  basket  the  name  of 
Abhidharma,  or  bye-law.  The  Sutras  are  ascribed 
to  Sakya  Muni.  They  consist  of  ethical  and 
philosophical  dialogues  by  SSakya,  and  they  make 
mention  of  the  gods  Narayan,  Jonardhan,  Shib, 
Brahma,  Petomah,  Borun  (Voruu),  and  Songkar, 
other  names  for  Shib,  Kubir,  Sokr  or  Vasob,  and 
Vissoo  Kornio.  The  Chinese  copy  of  the  Buddhist 
Tripitaka  in  the  library  of  the  India  Office,  con- 
sists of  2000  volumes.  Mahinda,  son  of  Asoka, 
is  supposed  to  have  carried  the  Attha-katta, 
ancient  commentaries  in  Pali,  to  Ceylon,  and  to 
have  translated  them  into  Singhalese,  which 
Buddhaghoeha,  about  a.d.  430,  retranslated  into 
Pali.  According  to  another  account,  the  doctrines 
were  first  reduced  to  writing  by  the  Ceylon  priests 
during  the  reign  of  king  Yartagamani,  b.c.  88-70, 
and  by  a  synod  assembled  a.d.  10-40  by  the 
Turushka  king  Kanishka.  For  the  former  the 
language  used  was  the  vernacular,  from  which 
in  the  5th  century  it  was  translated  into  Pali. 
For  the  latter,  Sanskrit.  Hardy,  in  his  Eastern 
Monachism,  has  discussed  the  views  held  of 
Buddha  in  Ceylon.  Changes  must  have  been 
made  very  early,  for  eighteen  heresies  are  deplored 
in  the  Mahawanso  within  two  centuries  from 
Sakya  Sinha's  death.  In  Ceylon,  this  faith  has 
not  been  subjected  to  much  persecution.  In  the 
16th  century,  the  Tamil  invaders  made  every 
effort  to  destroy  the  books,  but  the  priests  sent 
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misBions  to  Siam,  properly  ordaiuecl  priesto  were 
imported  from  Baima,  and  by  the  18th  century 
Buddhism  had  regained  its  ascendency.  The 
priests  latterly  haTe  been  actiyely  diffusing  a 
knowledge  of  their  creed.  They  have  printing 
presses,  from  which  tracts^amphlets,  and  serials 
issue  in  great  numbers,  lliey  present  some  new 
and  ingenious  arguments,  but  the  defiant  and 
blasphemous  expressions  which  they  contain 
against  the  sacred  name  of  JehoTah,  are  probably 
the  most  awful  ever  framed  in  human  language. 
^Cal  Rev, 

TRIPNO  in  form  is  similar  to  the  horoscope  of 
almanacs,  somewhat  resembliug  the  Muhammadan 
Takwim .  The  subject  is  the  duration  of  the  Yoga, 
Nakshatra,  Tithi,  VVara,  and  other  astronomical 
diyisions  of  time.  The  object  of  it  is  devotiona]. 
— Burton^s  ScindCy  p.  400. 

TRIPOLI,  a  mineral,  first  brought  from  Tripoli 
and  Africa.  It  is  composed  of  silica,  alunnna, 
and  oxide  of  iron,  and  consists  almost  entirely  of 
fossil  deposits  of  the  siliceous  coats  of  diatoms, 
which  m>m  their  hardness  form  an  excellent 
means  of  polishing  metals,  marble,  glass,  etc. 
The  town  of  Richmond,  in  the  United  States,  is 
built  upon  a  stratum  of  these  bodies  twenty  feet 
in  thickness ;  in  California  and  America  generally, 
in  Bohemia,  throughout  Europe  and  Africa,  and  in 
Great  Britain,  are  found  similar  deposits,  varying 
in  the  different  species  present — Goue^s  Natural 
History^  p.  27. 

TRIPOLY,  meaning  three  cities,  is  the  name  of 
a  city  of  Syria  —  Tarablus-ush-Sham,  and  of  a 
city  of  Barbary — Tarablus-ul-Gharb.  The  latter 
has  a  spacious,  safe  harbour.  The  Syrian  Tripoli 
is  also  a  seaport  town  on  the  Mediterranean,  on 
a  plain  at  the  foot  of  a  branch  of  Mount  Lebanon. 
It  has  the  remains  of  buildings  erected  by  the 
Crusaders,  who  took  it  a.d.  1108.  It  had  pre- 
yiously  been  a  famed  seat  of  oriental  literature. 
The  three  Syrian  cities  are  supposed  to  refer  to 
three  colonies  from  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradus, 
which  settled  in  three  neighbouring  places,  and 
subsequently  joined  one  another.  The  present 
town  is  built  at  the  foot  of  the  lowest  hills  of 
Libanus,  about  half  an  hour^s  distance  from  the 
sea-shore.  The  river  Kadesha  (Holy),  otherwise 
called  Nahr-Abu-Ali,  flows  through  it,  dividing 
the  town  into  two  equal  parts,  of  which  that  to 
the  south  is  the  more  considerable.  It  is  enclosed 
by  walls  of  no  great  height  or  strength.  It  is 
called  Tarablus-usb'Sham,  or  Eastern  Tripoli,  to 
distinguish  it  from  Tripoli  in  Barbary,  wnich  is 
called  Tarablus-ul-Gharb,  or  Western  Tripoli. — 
RohinsorCs  Travels^  ii.  p.  69  ;  Catafago, 

TRIPUNDRA.  Sansk.  A  triple  transverse  line 
on  the  forehead  of  the  worshippers  of  Siva.  It  is 
.made  with  the  vibhuti  or  asnes  ti^en  from  the 
fire  of  an  Agnihotra  Brahman,  or  they  may  be  the 
ashes  of  burnt  cow-dung  from  an  oblation  offered 
to  the  idoL    See  Gop  (^landana;  Vibhuti. 

Tripura,  the  district  of  Tiperah,  from  Tri, 
three,  and  Pura,  a  town.  IVipura  oompiiaes  the 
three  towns  of  the  three  maternal  ancles  of  Ravana. 

Tripurari,  the  same  with  Mahadeva. 

Trtpureswari,  a  form  of  Durga. 

IViratna,  Sansk.,  three  precious  things  of  the 
Buddhist  creed,  the  tree,  tne  lion,  and  the  wheel ; 
also  the  three  gems,  Buddha,  Dharma  or  the  Law, 
and  Sangha,  the  ohuroh  or  derffv;  also  the 
Buddhist  triad. 


Tri8ala,''wife  of  Stddhartha,  mother  of  MahATira. 

Trisanku,  a  prince  of  Oudh  of  the  Solar  line, 
elevated  to  heaven  during  his  life  by  tbe  sage 
Visvamitra. 

Trishikha,  Saksk.,  from  Tri,  three,  and  ShikhA, 
the  ascending  flame. 

Trisiras,  Saksk.,  three-headed,  the  name  of  a 
son  of  Twaahtri,  also  a  name  of  Euveis,  god  of 
wealth,  also  the  same  with  Cerbura. 

Trisul  or  Triratna,  a  Buddhist  symbol,  degraded 
at  Jaganath  to  an  idol. — As,  Res,  ix.  p.  127,  xviL 
p.  252,  iii.  p.  409. 

TRISUL,  a  triple-peaked  hill  in  Kamaon,  on 
the  boundary  of  Garhwal ;  the  east  peak  is  22j$i'J 
feet  above  the  sea ;  the  middle  peak,  28,092  feet ; 
and  the  west  peak,  23,882  feet 

TRISUL  A,  the  trident  of  Siva.  It  is  conaidmd 
to  be  in  continual  motion  over  the  face  of  the 
universe  to  guard  and  preserve  its  creatures.  To 
oppose  its  course  would  be  to  incur  immediate 
death.  Its  motion  would  appear  to  be  regular, 
but  varying  according  to  the  days  in  the  week. 
Thus  on  Monday  and  Saturday,  Siva  is  said  to 
hold  his  trident  from  the  east.  No  one  should, 
on  these  days,  travel  in  that  direction.  It  is  un- 
lucky to  proceed  towards  the  westward  on  Sundays 
and  Fridays,  to  the  northward  on  Tuesdays  and 
Wednesdays,  to  the  eastward  on  SatnrdajB  and 
Mondays,  and  to  the  southward  on  Thuradayi. 
The  trisula  or  trident  symbol  of  Siva  was  onoe 
used  on  a  copper  paisa  weighing  98^  gxains,  for 
circulation  in  the  province  of  Benares  <m1y.  This 
special  emblem  of  Siva  oonstituted  the  baoner 
of  the  Bhatitaiaka.  Varieties  of  the  triaal,  faaJaytir 
trident  continued  to  be  emblematic  on  the  coins 
of  the  early  part  of  the  19  th  century  in  Mathura, 
Jalaor,  Sagar,  Srinuggur,  Kalpi,  etc — Prin,  Ind. 
Ant, ;  WiUon.    See  Trident. 

TRITICUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
Graminee.  Several  spedes  are  extensively  grown 
in  S.E.  Asia.  They  furnish  the  wheat,  a  seed  or 
grain  largely  used  for  food  since  the  most  andeot 
times.  There  are  numerous  sorts  of  cohnrated 
wheat,  from  which  must  be  distinguished  the 
three  primary  varieties,  viz.  :-— 

Var,  a,  mutionm,  T.  hybemum,  Linn.f  the  winter 

wheat  or  imb«irded  wheat. 
Var,  6.  aristatum,  T.  watiTum,  JAmi^,  the  smuiMr 

wheat  or  bearded  wheat. 
Var,  c,  adhsreiu,  T.  spelta,  L,,  wheat  with  fragQe 

azia  and  adherent  grain. 

Metzger  enumerates  as  distinct  kinds  of  col- 
tivated  wheat,  T.  dicoccum,  durum,  monocoocum, 
polonicum,  spelta,  tnrgidum,  and  vulgare. 

Wheat  is  grown  largely  as  a  winter  crop  in 
Goimbatore,  Salem,  Mysore,  Berar,  Sind,  Oadh, 
Rajputana,  Central  India,  and  in  the  Panjab 
plains,  T.  lestivum  being  the  coounon  apeciea,  and 
T.  durum  the  more  fret^uent  about  Luahiana  and 
Multan,  of  many  varieties,  white  or  red,  genenlly 
bearded ;  but  beardless  wheat  is  common  in  some 
parts.  Twelve  samples  of  red  snd  siztgr-two  of 
white  wheat  were  exhibited  at  the  Lahote  Ex- 
hibition. Red  wheat  holds  a  very  rnneh  lower 
place  in  the  estimation  of  the  Pan|ab  nativea,  and 
sells  at  a  cheaper  rate,  than  white,  the  former 
being  oonsumed  by  the  poorer  classes  and  the 
bulk  of  the  population,  whilst  the  use  of  the 
latter  is  restricted  to  men  of  wealth.  Sevfiml 
varieties  of  white  wheat  are  also  grown,  tbe 
gilgit   or   paigfaambri,   a  small,    lomd,    fancy 
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grain,  is  also  called  Mullane  or  Bai  Munir,  from 
the  places  where  it  was  first  grown.  There  are 
also  daud  khani,  ghoni,  kabr,  and  vadanak  (kanag 
dagar,  Shahpur),  the  last-named  being  a  parti- 
cularly fine  large  grain. 

Some  kinds  are  grown  to  great  heights  in  the 
Himalayas,  wheat  being  one  of  the  chief  crops  up 
to  9500  feet  on  the  Chenab,  and,  according  to 
Dr.  Cleghom,  occurring  to  15,000  feet  on  the 
Sutlej,  good  to  11,500  feet,  and  grown  to  13,000 
feet  m  Ladakh.  At  Ambala,  wheat  and  also 
barley  are  sometimes  sown  as  early  as  August 
and  September,  so  as  to  be  in  flower  in  December ; 
but  in  this  plan  it  is  frequently  killed  by  frost. 

The  various  kinds  of  wheat  have  been  known 
from  a  very  early  period,  and  mention  is  made  of 
wheat  as  a  food  in  the  earliest  records  of  the 
history  of  man.  Both  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Jews  made  use  of  wheat  as  an  article  of  diet,  and 
this  food  is  early  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  It  was 
also  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  Theo- 
phrastus  and  Pliny  make  frequent  mention  of  it. 
\¥hen  the  fruit  is  ground,  the  testa,  or  seed-coat, 
is  separated  from  what  is  called  the  flour.  This 
flour  consists  of  the  powdered  albumen  and  em- 
bryo of  the  seeds.  The  proximate  vegetable 
principles  which  this  flour  contains  are  starch 
and  gluten.  The  starch  is  a  highly  carbonized 
vegetable  principle,  whilst  the  gluten  is  charac- 
terized by  possessing  nitrogen.  Foods  that  con- 
tain carbonaceous  matters  are  fattening,  whilst 
those  that  contain  nitrogen  are  strengthening.  It 
is  thus  that  wheat-flour  has  come  to  be  the  staple 
article  of  diet  of  the  finest  races  of  men  in  the 
world.  The  other  cereal  grasses  contain  the  same 
principles,  but  the  gluten  or  azotized  principle  is 
not  in  so  large  a  quantity  as  in  wheat,  as  the  fol- 
lowing analysis  of  100  parts  of  the  organic  matter 
of  wheat,  rice,  and  barley  will  show : — 

Wheat,   .  .    70*00  starch.     23'OOglaten. 

Rice,       .        .        ,    85-07      „  3*60       „ 

Barley,   .        .        ,    7900      „         1600       „ 

The  chemical  composition  of  wheat  greatly 
varies,  however,  acconiing  to  the  soil  in  which  it 
is  grown.  In  100  parts,  the  following  was  found 
to  be  the  composition  of  eight  samples : — 


Moisture,    .    .    . 

Nitrogenoofl  mat- 
ter,   

Starchy  nuitter,  . 

Fatty  or  oily  mat- 
ter,   

Mineral  constita- 
ents,    .... 


Baio- 

•ch. 


12-40 

U'68 
69-78 

1-16 

1-98 


Gi^ent. 


10-88 

18-80 
73-23 

1-29 

1-30 


18*28 

13-19 
70-87 

1*20 

1-25 


Bombajr  Banr. 


13-41 

12-84 
70-99 

1-17 

1-59 


13-32 

14-90 
e6-84 

1-14 

2-10 


12-56 

14-26 
70-26 

1-06 

1-86 


im*. 


10-80 

12*96 
73-51 

1-OS 

1-68 


CmI. 
CBtto. 

11-78 

12-73 

72-58 

1-01 
1-90 


— Powell;  Stewart;  Dr.  Cleghom;  Eng,  Cyc, 
TRITICUM  ^STIVUM.  Linn,  Summer  wheat. 


Burr, Arab. 

Godhama,  €k>no, .  Beko. 
Marghoom, .  .  Bombay. 
Gbawat-ghoom,  „ 

Gyung-sa-ba,  .  .  BuBM. 
Siau-meh,  .  .  .  Chin. 
Kmn'h,  ....  Eotft. 
Gehnn,  ....  HiND. 
Dro,  Do,  Tro,  To,  Ladakh. 


Bozat,  Zud,  .  . 
Shruk,  .  .  . 
Tokar,  Tomar,  . 
Konuk,  .  .  . 
Gandam, .  .  . 
Soomuna,  .  . 
Kank,  Giho, 
Godumbay  arisi, 
God'hnmalu,    • 


Ladakh. 

..  Panj. 

.   Pers. 

Sansk. 

.     SiND. 

.    Tam. 
.     Tel. 


This  is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between  Ram- 
pur  and  Sungnam  at  an  elevation  of  13,000  feet ; 
nighest  limit,  15,000  feet  Both  bearded  and 
awnless  varieties  occur ;  kunuk  denotes  the  flour, 
not  the  grain.  Rice  is  not  observed  above  6000 
feet  This  variety  is  cultivated  in  many  narts  of 
British  India.    Two  sorts  are  giown  in  Mysore, 


called  Hot-te  godhi  and  Jeve  godhi,  the  latter 
being  covered  with  husks  like  paddv.  Jeve 
godhi  is  only  grown  in  the  lands  bordering  on 
the  Pennar,  and  the  gardens  in  the  Bangalore 
division.  The  Hot-te  godhi  is  largelv  cultivated 
in  dry  lands  in  the  Chittuldroog  division,  and  the 
vicinity  of  Hurrihur.  This  is  the  wheat  usually 
employed  for  making  loaf  bread.  It  is  exported 
to  the  Neilgherries.— /?oa:6.;  M.  E,  J.  R;  Cleg- 
horn,  Panjab  Report ;  Ainslie, 

TRITICUM  DURUM.  Desf.  True  bearded 
wheat  It  is  grown  in  Switzerland,  Italy,  Sicily, 
Spain,  and  in  the  Panjab,  and  it  is  frequent  about 
Ludhiana,  Multan,  etc. — Edgeworth, 

TRITICUM  HYBERNUM.  Linn.  Lammaswheat, 
winter  wheat.  Is  grown  in  the  Panjab  and  in  the 
N.W.  Himalaya. — Roxh. 

TRITICUM  REPENS. 
Meh-hub,  .    .    .    .Chin.  |  Conoh  grass,  .    .    .  Eno. 

TRITRAN  or  Three  Comers  of  the  people  of 
Sind,  is  the  Eatar  of  the  Persians  and  Afghans. 
The  latter  people  are  very  fond  of  it,  especially 
the  lower  orders  in  the  country  villages. — Burton's 
Scinde,  p.  294. 

TRIUMFETTA  ANGULATA.    Lam. 
T.  rhomboidea,  Jacq,,  Hook. 

A  plant  of  Berar,  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Tiliaceae,  yields  a  fibre. 
TRIUMFETTA  LOBATA.    APClellaml 


Po-lo-ma, 


Chin. 


Phet-wan,     .    .    .Burm. 
Bet- won,  ....      „ 

This  fibrous  plant  is  annual,  and  grows  to  a 
height  of  five  or  six  feet.  It  presents  a  small 
yellow  flower  in  December,  consisting  of  Ave 
petals,  and  in  February  presents  a  small  round 
capsule  covered  with  stiff  bristles. — McClelland. 

TRIVANDRUM  or  Tiruvantipuram,  the  capital 
of  Travancore  State,  in  lat  8°  29'  3"  N.,  and  long. 
76''  59'  9"  E.  Within  its  fort  are  the  residences 
of  the  maharaja  and  his  relatives  and  officers :  also 
the  temple  of  Padmanabha  (the  Lotus-navelled), 
a  name  of  Vishnu.  The  chief  out  of  the  45 
utparas  (feeding-houses)  maintained  by  the  State 
is  also  at  Trivandrum,  and  is  known  as  the  agara- 
sala. — Imp.  Gaz.  ix. 

TRIVENI,  the  triple  braid,  a  name  of  Prayaga. 
It  is  the  mystical  union,  at  Allahabad,  of  the  three 
sacred  rivers,  the  Granges,  Jumna,  and  Saraswati, 
severally  the  consorts,  or  energies,  of  the  three 
great  powers,  Siva,  Vishnu,  and  Brahma.  Triveni, 
or  the  three-plaited  locks,  is  a  mythological  junc- 
tion, a  female  triad,  similar  to  that  of  the  Tri- 
murti  of  male  powers.  The  Ganga  or  Ganges, 
Yamuna  or  Jumna,  join  near  Allahabad,  and  the 
Saraswati,  now  a  dry  bed,  is  also  supposed  to  join 
the  other  two  underground.  A  Hindu  dying  near 
the  imagined  confluence  of  these  three  streams,  or 
even  those  of  the  Ganga  and  Yamuna,  attains 
immediate  beatitude;  consequently  self,  or  self- 
permitted,  immolations,  sati,  etc.,  were  meritori- 
ous on  this  peculiarly  holy  spot  The  junction 
of  the  three  waters  at  Allahabad  is  a  sacred 
prayag,  and  an  annual  mela  is  held  in  March  for 
purposes  of  ablution.  Junctions  of  any  sort, 
especially  of  waters,  are  held  sacred  by  Hindus, 
and  above  all,  the  union  of  these  sacred  rivers 
Ganga  and  Yamuna  or  Jumna  near  Allahabad, 
the  latter  river  having  previously  received  the 
Saraswati  below  Dehli,  so  that,  in  fact,  all  three 
do  unite  at  this  famed  sangam  or  confluenca 
But  the  Hindu  poet  feigns  a  subterrene  flow  of 
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the  Saraswati,  and  a  mystical  union  at  the  sacred 
point,  where  bathing  is  deemed  pecaliarly  effica- 
cioos,  and  where  zealots  are  persuaded  that  suicide 
is  of  a  most  meritorious  description.  Major  Moor 
once  saw,  at  Poona,  a  well-modelled  group  in  clay, 
where  Radha's  locks,  tripartite,  were  plaited  into 
the  mystical  Triveni  by  the  amorous  Krishna,  who 
sat  rapturously  admiring  the  work  of,  and  in,  his 
hands.  Other  rivers  are,  however,  held  sacred  by 
the  Hindus,  viz.  the  Godavery,  the  Sindhu  or 
Indus,  the  Krishna  or  Kistna,  and  the  Brahma- 
putra. —  Campbell ;  Ti\  of  Hind. ;  Cole,  Myth, ; 
Moorj  Pantheon, 

TRIVENI  or  Tribeni,  the  Three  Streams,  is  a 
village  ill  the  Hoogli  district  of  Bengal,  in  lat.  22° 
59'  10"  N.,  and  long.  88°  26'  40"  E.,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Hoogli  branch  of  the  Ganges,  the  Saraswati, 
and  the  Jamuna.  North  of  the  Saraswati  is  the 
Tribeni  ghat,  a  magnificent  flight  of  steps. 
Tribeni  was  one  of  the  four  samaj  or  places 
famous  for  Hindu  learning,  the  others  being 
Nadiya,  Santipur,  and  Guptipara.  Formerly 
there  were  over  30  Sanskrit  schools  in  Tribeni. 
At  Tribeni,  the  Makara  Sank  ran  ti  or  Uttara- 
yan  festival,  the  day  on  which  the  sun  enters 
Capricorn,  takes  place  in  January,  on  the  last 
day  of  the  Hindu  month  of  Paush,  and  the  first 
day  of  the  succeeding  month  of  Magh.  Offerings 
are  made  to  progenitors,  to  the  domestic  genii, 
and  to  the  universal  gods.  The  ceremonies  are 
performed  in  the  house  by  the  family  priest. 
(1)  The  great  bathing  festival  on  Sanger  Island  is 
held  at  this  time ;  (2)  Bisuva  Sankranti  is  held 
in  honour  of  the  sun  at  the  vernal  equinox,  in 
February ;  (3)  Varuni,  the  great  bathing  festival 
of  Bengal,  in  honour  of  Varuna,  the  god  of  the 
waters,  held  in  February  or  March ;  (4)  Dasahara, 
held  in  June,  in  commemoration  of  the  descent 
of  the  goddess  Ganga  from  heaven  to  save  the 
souls  of  the  60,000  sons  of  king  Sagar,  who  were 
reduced  to  ashes  for  the  crime  of  assaulting  a 
Brahman  sage  ;  (5)  Kartik,  in  honour  of  Karti- 
keya,  son  of  the  goddess  Durga.  All  these 
gatherings  are  utilized  for  purposes  of  trade. 

This  very  old  place  is  spoken  of  by  both 
Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  It  is  a  school  of  great  repute 
for  indigenous  Sanskrit  The  great  pandit  Jag- 
anath  Turkopunchanum,  who  was  Sanskrit 
tutor  to  Sir  William  Jones,  and  who  compiled 
the  digests  of  Hindu  laws  under  the  patronage 
of  Loi3  Cornwallis,  was  a  native  of  this  village. — 
Statistical  Account  of  Bengal,  iii.  p.  822;  Tr,  of 
Hind,  i.  p.  16. 

TRIVIKARY,  a  village  in  'the  South  Arcot 
district,  about  13  miles  W.N.W.  of  Pondicherry. 
It  has  extensive  fossil  trees,  silicified,  around  what 
seems  to  be  a  crater.  About  three  or  four  miles 
E.  and  N.E.  of  Yerdnr,  a  village  10  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Pondicherry,  are  extensive  fossiliferous  lime- 
stone strata,  containing  molluscs  and  fishes  of 
the  Squaloid  family  and  Placoid  order.  Similar 
strata  occur  at  Paroor,  10  miles  W.  of  Verdachel- 
lum,  and  at  Ootatoor,  25  miles  N.W.  of  Trichiuo- 
poly.  The  deposits  at  the  three  places,  Verdur, 
Paroor,  and  Ootatoor,  are  connected  with  each 
other  geologically.  The  country  around  Trivikary 
consists  of  a  coarse  sandstone,  containing  remains 
of  large  trunks  of  fossil  trees,  to  the  westward  of 
which  the  primitive  gneiss  formation  of  the  Penin- 
Bola  appears,  and  to  the  east  extensive  cretaceous 
beds,  with  numerous  remains  of  ammonites  and 


other  chambered  shells  which  stretch  for  some 
distance  towards  the  sea,  after  which  t<he  sand- 
stone again  appears,  and  continues  until  covered 
by  the  alluvial  formation  of  the  valley  of  the 
Tembakam-nala,  which  reaches  to  the  sea-shore  at 
Pondicherry.     In  some  very  well-defined  Bectiun.*^ 
of  the  sandstone  rocks  in  deep  gullies  cut  by  the 
supplying    streams    of    the    Usatari    tank,    four 
miles  to  the  east  of  Pondicherry,  are  clear  indica- 
tions of  cretaceous  fossils  underlying  the  sand- 
stone.    The  Usatari  sandstone  beds,  instead  of 
being  under  the  cretaceous  rocks,  rest  very  ud- 
conformably  upon  them.     A  careful  comparisoa 
between  the  formations  at  Trivikary  and  those  at 
Usatari  has  shown  that  the  Trivikaiy  sandstones 
are  identical    with  those  at    Usatari,  therefore 
newer  than  the  cretaceous  beds,  and  uncODfom- 
ablc  to  them. 

TRI  VIKRAMA,  a  name  of  Vishnu.  It  means 
he  who  took  the  three  steps,  and  allndes  to  the 
sun's  rising,  culminating,  and  setting.  See  Avatar; 
Vamana ;  Vishnu. 

TROCHISANDRA  INDICA.  Bedd.  A  very 
handsome,  lofty  tree,  with  a  beautiful  foliage.  It 
is  very  abundant  in  the  dense,  moist  forests  of  the 
Animallays  at  an  elevation  of  8000  to  6500  feet. 
It  is  said  by  the  natives  to  yield  a  valuable  timber. 
It  flowers  in  December  and  January,  and  ripens 
its  fruit  in  April  and  May. — Beddome, 

TROGLODYTES.  Mr.  Stanley,  in  crossing 
Africa  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Congo,  came 
upon  a  country  occupied  by  a  diminutive  race. 
The  Troglodytes  of  Herodotus  were  a  small-sized 
race  of  men  dwelling  in  Ethiopia,  and  their 
food  is  described  as  that  of  lizards,  serpents,  and 
other  reptiles ;  their  language  like  the  screaming 
of  bats.  Sharpe,  in  his  History  of  Egypt,  is  of 
opinion  that  the  Troglodytic  Arabs  held  a  strip  of 
country  of  about  four  hundred  miles  in  length  on 
the  African  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  separated  from 
Ethiopia  by  mountains  and  deserts.  They  were 
a  wandering,  unsettled  race,  described  by  their 
neighbours  as  savages  (l)iod.  Sic.  lib.  iii.  p.  33), 
whose  wars  arose  for  right  of  pasture  rather  than 
for  ambition  or  property.  They  fought  with 
slings  and  darts,  and  outran  horses  in  their 
speed ;  they  lived  in  caves,  and  killed  the  aged, 
the  lame,  and  the  sick.  Other  tribes,  however, 
more  civilised  (Pliny,  lib.  xii.  p.  42),  afterwards 
traded  with  the  Sabseans  of  tne  opposite  coast, 
and  supplied  the  Egyptians  with  the  myrrh, 
balsam,  olives,  topaz,  and  metals  which  their 
country  or  their  trade  produced.  Ijkc  tiieir 
neighbours  the  Egyptians,  the  Troglodyfse  wor- 
shipped images  and  animals,  particularly  the 
turtles  pectiliar  to  their  shores,  while  the  more 
civilised  tribes  were  worshippers  of  one  God. — 
Melp,  p.  341 ;  Tod's  Traveh,  pp.  84,  85. 

TROLLIUS  ASIATICUS,  a  flowering  plant  of 
the  order  Ranunculacee.  T.  Europeus  grows 
throughout  the  north  of  Europe  In  moist  pastures 
in  sub-alpine  districts.  The  flowers  are  large  and 
handsome.  In  Scotland  they  are  called  lucken- 
fifowans  or  cabbage  daisies,  and  are  gathered  on 
festive  occasions  for  making  garlands  and  decorat- 
ing the  cottages  of  the  peasantry. 

Trollius  Ohinensis,  Smith,  Kin-lien,  Chih.,  is 
the  golden  lotus  of  Chinese  writers.  It  grows  to 
great  perfection  in  Tai  Chan  in  Shen-si.  It  has 
persistent  yellow  flowers. — Smith,  M.  M.  C. 

TROMBAT,  in  tot  19°  2'  N.,  and  long.  72*^  50' 
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TSAN-PE-NA-GO. 


E.,  in  ihe  Konkan,  N.  of  Bombay.  Troinbay  is 
conspicuous  for  the  mountain  called  Neat's  Tongue, 
which  attains  the  altitude  of  1000  feet  It  is 
nearly  connected  with  Bombay. 

TROPiEOLACEiE,  the  natural  order  of  plants 
known  as  the  Indian  cresses,  comprising  genera 
several  species  of  which  are  ornamental.  The 
species  of  Tropieolum  are  climbing  plants,  T. 
aduncum  is  the  hooked  nasturtium,  T.  azureum  is 
the  purple  nasturtium,  the  fruit  of  T.  minus  is 
pickled  and  eaten,  and  T.  pcntaphyllum  and  T. 
tricolorum  are  also  known.  T.  tuberosum  is  cul- 
tivated in  Peru  for  the  sake  of  its  tubers,  which, 
though  disagreeably  acrid  when  fresh,  are  not 
amiss  when  cooked.  After  being  boiled,  they  arc 
aUowed  to  freeze,  and  then  eaten  before  thawing, 
and  while  crisp.  T.  ma  jus,  LiJin.j  the  Indian  cress 
or  uasturtion,  is  a  showy  annual,  flowers  and 
leaves  of  which  are  eat^en  as  salads,  and  the  seeds 
pickled  in  salt  and  vinegar  as  a  substitute  for 
capers. — R.  Brown. 

TROPHIS  ASPERA.    lUtz. 


Epicarpurus  orientaliB, 
W.  le, 

Barrankif  Ban  venka,  Tkl. 
Sfthftdra,   .    .    .     Urita. 


Achymns  neper,  Sofand, 
Streblns  a«per,  Lour. 

Sheora  gacb*h,  .  .Beng. 
Dahyn,  ....  HiND. 
Kurrera,  .    .    .     Mahk. 

This  tree  is  very  plentiful  in  Gaujam  and 
Gnmsur,  attaining  a  height  of  30  feet,  and  a 
circumference  of  2  feet.  In  Gujerat  the  wood  is 
reckoned  of  good  quality  for  small  purposes,  for 
it  will  seldom  square  above  4  inches.  It  is  said 
to  be  used  in  Ganjam  for  bandy  wheels.  Its 
scabrous  leaves  are  used  to  polish  horn  and  ivory, 
etc.  The  bark  is  used  medicinally,  the  leaves  and 
sap  are  used  for  wounds  and  for  a  disease  of  the 
eye  termed  jolda  in  Orissa,  said  to  be  peculiar  to 
children.  The  berries  are  greedily  eaten  by  birds. 
J)r.  Gibson ;  Captain  Macdonald ;  lioyle ;  Voigt  ; 
EIL  Fl.  Andh. 

TROPIC  BIRDS.  Phaeton  candidus,  Linn,,  is 
the  white  tropic  bird,  and  P.  phsenicurus,  Linn., 
the  roseate  or  red-tailed  tropic  bird.  The  former 
has  chaste  and  delicate  satiny  plumage.  They  are 
called  by  sailors  the  boatswain  or  straw -tails,  from 
the  two  white  or  red  projecting  tail-feathers,  which 
they  name  the  marline-spike,  and  are  used  as 
ornaments  in  the  Society  isUnd&  The  Spaniards 
call  them  rabijnnco  or  rush-tails.  They  are  in- 
teresting to  sailors,  because  met  with  far  from 
land,  to  which  seamen  believe  they  nightly  return 
to  rooet  The  red-tailed  species  is  met  with  in 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  through- 
out all  the  Indian-Australian  tropics.  The  white 
tropic  bird  also  occurs  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and 
tropical  seas,  and  is  said  to  breed  in  the  Mauritius 
on  trees.  They  have  been  seen  1000  miles  from 
land  (G.  Bennett,  Gather,  pp.  88-91).  They  breed 
about  the  end  of  August  or  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber ;  their  nests  are  merely  circular  excavations. 
When  sitting  they  are  easily  captured ;  and  in  the 
Mauritius  and  Polynesia,  in  the  S.  Pacific,  the 
people  catch  them,  pull  out  the  two  long  tail- 
featnem,  and  then  release  the  bird. — Michelet  on 
Birdu ;  JerdorCs  Birds. 

TROPIDONOTUS,  a  genus  of  innocuous  snakes. 
Jerdon  mentions  T.  monticolns,  plombioolor,  pis- 
cator,Bchiflto6as,aiid8tolatu8.  T.  macrophthalmus, 
39  inches  long,  has  a  large  eye,  is  often  mistaken 
for  a  cobnu  T.  qoincunciatus,  the  dhone  of 
Bengal,  is  very  aquatic  in  its  habits. 


TROUT.  A  sort  of  carp  is  usually  called  the 
Himalayan  trout  It  has  two  long  string-like 
appendages  projecting  on  each  side  of  the  mouth. 
They  can  be  caught  with  a  hook  baited  with 
dough ;  the  largest  does  not  exceed  3  lbs.  in 
weight.  The  flesh  is  soft,  very  pale,  and  almost 
tasteleaa.^—Adams. 

TRUBU,  Malay,  is  the  roe  of  the  Alausa  troli, 
a  fish  of  which  the  salted  and  dried  roes  form  a 
very  considerable  article  of  trade  in  the  western 
parts  of  the  Makiyan  Archipelago.  The  fish  seems 
to  be  local,  and,  like  salmon  and  some  other  fisli, 
to  frequent  rivers  for  the  purpose  of  spawning. 
Its  favourite  resort  is  the  mudoy  eastern  coast  of 
Sumatra,  and  more  especially  the  narrow  strait 
which  divides  Bancalis  and  some  other  low  islands 
from  thQ  mainland,  and  into  which  the  river  of 
Siak  disembogues.  The  river  of  Bukit-batu  is  a 
very  small  stream,  close  to  the  mouth  of  which 
stands  the  town  of  Bukit-batu  or  rock  hill,  which 
is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  the  grand  staple 
being  roes  of  the  trubu  fish  or  telur-trubu  (trubu, 
roe,  or  egg).  There,  three  or  four  hundred  boats, 
with  two  and  three  men  in  each,  often  go  out  at 
a  time  to  the  fishery,  which  is  outside  the  straita 
of  the  Tanjung-Jati,  or  teak  tree  promontory.  The 
fishery  of  the  trubu  is  referred  to  by  De  Barros  as 
conducted,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  just 
as  it  is  at  present.  The  rivers  (of  Sumatra),  says 
he,  contain  a  great  variety  of  fish,  and  in  some  of 
them,  such  as  that  of  Siaca  (Siak),  they  catch 
small  shads  (saves),  of  which  the  people  of  the 
country  use  the  roe  only,  and  of  these  they  have 
a  greater  abundance  than  we  have  of  the  fish 
themselves. — Decade  3,  book  5,  chap.  i. ;  Craw- 
furdy  Dictionary,  p.  440 ;  Andersons  Missivn,  p. 
335.    See  Fisheries. 

TRUFFLES,  the  Tuber  cibarium,  Sibih.,  are 
found  in  the  Pan  jab  Hunalaya  towards  Kashmir 
and  above  Kangra.  Truffles  are  found  in  Europe 
by  the  aid  of  dogs,  a  few  inches  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  in  various  parts  of  England,  and 
on  the  Continent  The  Liondon  supply  is  chiefly 
from  Kent,  Wilts,  and  Hants. 

TSALAI.  PuKHTQ.  A  heap  of  stones  piled  over 
the  graves  of  the  Afghan  holy  men  and  martyrs. — 
BeUew. 

TSALE  or  Tschalleh.  Tib.  Borax.  Mentog, 
^  borax  flowera,'  is  fine  borax  from  Puga  and 
Changthang,  which  needs  no  further  refining. 

TSAL-WEE.  BURU.  A  chain  of  nobility,  a 
badge  of  nobility  among  the  Burmese,  and  it  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Brahmanical 
thread.  The  order  consists  of  six  classes,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  number  of  gold  chains,  united 
by  bosses,  that  compose  the  oider.  3  of  fine  open 
work  is  the  lowest ;  3  of  twisted  gold  chain  is  the 
next ;  then  6, 9,  and  12,  the  latter  being  the  high- 
est grade  with  the  exception  of  that  worn  only  by 
majesty,  and  which  has  24  chains.  The  badge  of 
the  order  is  worn  depending  from  the  left 
shoulder  across  the  breast  and  back  under  tlie 
right  arm.— FttZe;  Fytche,  p.  232.     See  Titles. 

TSANDA,  a  goldsmith  who  gave  Sakya  the 
meal  of  rice  and  young  pork  which  brought  on 
diarrhoea,  ending  in  death.  Sakya  died  in  a  grove 
of  sal  trees  (Shorea  robusta)  near  the  town  of 
Kusinara. 

TSAN-PE-NA-GO,  a  noble  range  of  hills  east- 
ward from  the  town  of  MaM  in  Burma,  whidi 
rise  in  bold  and  craggy  peaks,  and  attain  an  ele- 
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vaiion  of  probably  some  6000  feet.  This  range 
is  also  named  Shwe-u-doung,  and  is  sixteen 
miles  to  the  westward  of  the  ruby  mines.  Snow 
lies  on  them  for  five  months  in  the  year. — Yukj 

p.  181. 

TSAN-PU  or  Sangpu,  a  river  of  Tibet,  sup- 
posed to  form  the  upper  waters  of  the  Brahma- 
putra. It  rises  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Himalayas,  in  about  lat.  31°  N.,  and  long.  83°  E., 
not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Indus  and  the 
Sutlej ;  thence  it  flows  in  an  easterly  direction 
through  the  whole  length  of  Tibet,  passing  near 
the  capital,  Lhassa.  The  greater  portion  of  its 
course  has  been  explored.  It  is  agreed  that  the 
Tsan-pu  takes  the  name  of  the  Dihang,  under 
which  appellation  it  enters  Assam  and  becomes 
one  of  the  three  swift  rivers  which  unite  to  form 
the  Brahmaputra,  in  lat.  27°  60'  N.,  and  long.  95° 

50'  E.  ,     , 

TSAU-BWA.  BuRM.  A  chief  of  a  clan ;  a  lord, 
a  ruler.  The  Kakhyen  are  divided  into  septs, 
each  of  which  is  headed  by  a  Tsau-bwa,  who  is 
independent,  except  in  so  far  as  a  dread  of  the 
Burman  king  can  influence  his  conduct.  The 
next  in  rank  to  the  Tsau-bwa  is  called  the  Paw- 
myne.  Both  offices  are  hereditary.  The  Tsau- 
bwa  of  Ponlyne,  a  village  to  the  north-east  of 
Bhamo,  was  the  first  chief  whom  Major  Sladen 

met. 

TSAYA-DAU.  Burm.  The  superior  of  a  Buddhist 
monastery.  Every  kyoung  or  monastery  has  a 
tsaya-dau  who  regulates  its  affairs,  and  attends  to 
the  religious  and  moral  training  of  its  members. 
Over  the  kyoungs  of  a  district  is  a  gon-ok  or 
bishop,  and  at  Mandalay  is  a  patriarch  styled 
Thathana-boing,  who  is  supreme  in  all  religious 
matters.  These  orders  have  fallen  into  abeyance 
in  British  Burma.— i^<cA«,  ii.  P.  195. 

TSEANG-KEUN  is  the  highest  title  bestowed 
on  the  Manchu;   Te-tai  is  the  highest  military 

title. 
TSB-FOU-YOUEN-KOUEI.  Chin.  A  Chmese 

encyclop«dia   published   under    the  dynasty  of 

Song,  in  the  year  a.d.  100b,— Hue's  Christianity^ 

'  TOBH-LAN.  Chin.  A  species  of  iris.  InHo-nan 
in  China,  the  rhizomes  of  several  kinds  of  iris  are 
eaten,  or  added  to  the  infused  tea-leaf  to  flavour 
it.^Smith. 

TSE-TSE,  a  fly  of  Africa,  the  Glossina  mor- 
sitans,  Westwood,  is  not  much  larger  than  the 
common  house  fly,  and  is  nearly  of  the  same 
brown  colour  as  the  honey  bee,  with  three  or  four 
yellow  bars  across  the  hind  part  of  the  body.  Its 
alertness  enables  it  to  evade  dexterously  attempts 
to  catch  it  by  the  hand.  Its  proboscis  is  a  slender 
glossy  style.  Its  peculiar  buzz  is  well  known  to 
the  ox,  the  cow,  the  horse,  and  dog,  for  with 
them  its  bite  is  death,— they  waste  away  and  die ; 
but  man,  game,  and  all  wild  animals,  even  suckmg 
calves,  the  mule,  ass,  and  goat,  are  all  exempt. 
Its  object  seems  to  be  to  replete  itself  with  blood. 
In  the  ox,  a  few  days  after  the  bite,  the  eye  and 
nose  begin  to  run,  the  coat  stares,  a  swelling 
appears  under  the  jaw,  and  perhaps  another  at 
the  navel ;  emaciation  followed  by  flaccid  muscles 
ends  in  death.  It  abounds  on  the  banks  of  the 
Zambesi  river  of  Africa.  The  Tsal-tsalya,  or 
Abyssinian  spear-fly,  is  mentioned  in  Isaiah  vii. 
18.  It  is  the  Tsee-tsee  fLj  of  Livingstone,  the 
winged  Tsal-tsal  or  tpear-fly  of  Jamh,    It  it  the 


Zebud  of  the  Chaldsean  version  of  the  Bible,  the 
Zimb  of  the  Arabian  version,  and  the  Tsal-tsalya 
in  the  Ethiopian  version.  The  Negroes  call  it 
Tse-tse,  and  the  Greeks  give  it  £e  name  o€ 
Cynomya.  Nearly  all  the  central  countries  of 
S.  Africa  are  more  or  less  infested  with  it.  It 
usually  frequents  the  bushes  and  reeds  on  the 
borders  of  marshes. — David  Livingstone,  M.D., 
Travels. 

TSHAMPA,  a  population  lying  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Mei-kong  and  the  frontier  of  Cochin- 
China. — Latham, 

rSHAT  T'SIC,  a  Chinese  festival  held  dating 
the  fifteen  days'  observance  of  the  Shu-yee  bnint- 
offerings  for  paupers.  It  is  held  on  the  seventh 
day  of  the  seventh  month,  in  honour  of  the  seven 
stars,  which  the  Chinese  regard  as  goddesses,  one 
of  whom  visited  earth  and  was  married  to  a  oov- 
herd,  with  whom  she  lived  for  a  time. 

TSHEN,  the  third  recorded  Chinese  dynasty, 
began  B.C.  1050,  histed  269  years.  The  emperor 
Yeu-Yang  began  to  reign  B.C.  781.  His  sixth 
year  was  B.C.  776.  Confucius  lived  under  his 
dynasty,  and  he  recorded  the  observations  of  the 
solar  eclipses  from  B.C.  481  upwards  to  720. 

TSHEN-BYOO-SHENG.  Burm.  Lord  of  the 
white  elephant,  a  title  of  the  king  of  Burma. 

TSIEN.  Chin.  A  coin  called  Dehos  by  the 
Tartars,  and  Sapek  by  Europeans,  is  the  only 
currency  of  the  Chinese  empire.  Gold  and  silver 
are  never  coined,  but  curcukte  in  ingots  of 
different  weights.  Gold-dust  and  leaf -gold  are 
also  in  use  for  commercial  purposes.  —  Hues 
Journey^  p.  63. 

TSIEN  TANG,  a  river  of  China.  The  bore  or 
eagre  on  this  river,  according  to  a  Chinese  pro- 
verb, is  one  of  the  three  wonders  of  the  worid, 
the  other  two  being  the  demons  at  Tang-chan 
and  the  thunder  at  Lung-chan.    See  Bore. 

TSIN,  a  name  of  the  empire  of  China,  taken 
from  the  dynssty  of  this  name.  Applied  to  this 
country,  there  has  nearly  always  been  some  form  of 
Sin,  Chin,  Sinse,  China.  The  region  in  question 
was  known  to  the  ancients  as  the  land  of  the  Seies; 
to  the  middle  ages  as  the  empire  of  Cathay.  Hie 
name  Chin  has  been  supposed  to  have  come  to 
Europe  through  the  Malays,  like  many  another 
word  and  name  connected  with  the  trade  and 
geography  of  the  far  east,  and  to  have  been  applied 
by  them  to  the  great  eastern  monarchy,  from  the 
style  of  the  dynasty  of  Tsin,  which  a  little  more 
than  two  centuries  before  the  Christian  era  enjoyed 
a  brief  but  very  vigorous  existence,  uniting  aB 
the  Chinese  provinces  under  its  authority,  and 
extending  its  conquests  far  beyond  those  limits 
to  the  south  and  the  west  There  are,  however, 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  name  of  China  most 
have  been  bestowed  at  a  much  eariier  date,  lor  it 
occurs  in  the  laws  of  Menu,  which  assert  the  China 
race  to  have  been  degenerate  Kshatriya ;  uid  Hie 
name  occurs  in  the  Mahabharata,  oompontioiis 
many  centuries  older  than  the  impmal  dynasty 
of  'fsin.  Marco  Polo  says,  *•  I  shall  take  another 
occasion  to  establish  that  the  statemflnt  in  the 
laws  of  Menu  is  partially  true,  and  that  peofibs 
from  India  passed  into  £ihen-Bi,  the  westernmost 
province  of  China,  more  than  one  thooaand  years 
before  our  era,  and  at  that  time  formed  a  state 
named  'Ann,  the  same  word  as  Ohma»' — LantHy 
L  p.  867 ;  Panihkr;  Marco  PiAo^  p.  449. 

TSIN,  fourth  dyiiasly  mfing  in  Cfahis,  bcgn 
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B.C.  256,  and  lasted  to  207,  49  years.    About  b.c.  ,  century,  the   Sakya  priesthood,  known  as  the 
««i   *u : *  iT^ 1  xu 1  ^.x„    Brug-pa,  also  Hung-Kiao  or  the  Red  Church,  had 

introduced  marriage,  but  Tspng-kha-ba  preached 
the  celibate  views  of  Sakya  Muni,  and  insisted 
on  the  adoption  of  yellow  robes.  Before  his 
death,  a.d.  1478,  he  was  the  recognised  spiritual 
leader  of  the  Lamaist  majority,  and  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Ming  emperor,  who  gladly  welcomed 
him,  because  the  Red  Hierarchy  had  favoured 
supporters  of  the  descendants  of  Kublai.  Tsong- 
kha-ba  left  behind  him  two  eminent  disciples,  on 
whom  he  laid  commands,  enjoining  upon  them 
that  they  should  be  born  again,  generation  after 
generation,  as  hubillian,  to  practise  the  doctrines 
of  the  Great  Conveyance  (Ta-ch'eng),  in  Sanskrit 
Mahayana,  the  esoteric  form  of  Buddhism.  Hubil- 
Mian,  in  Chinese  Hwa-shen,  means  transformed 
body,  transformation,  re-embodiment. 

The  two  disciples  were  designated  respectively 
Dalai  Lama  and  Panshen  I^ma.  From  that 
time  the  spiritual  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
temporal  authority  in  Tibet,  which  had  previously 
been  engrossed  by  the  Red  Hierarchy,  has  been 
wielded  by  the  successive  re  -  embodiments  of 
Tsong-kha-ba^s  disciples,  whose  identity,  on  their 
reappearance  in  human  form,  has  been  merged, 
according  to  the  legends  that  have  subsequently 
arisen,  in  the  personality  of  the  two  most  exalted 
and  revered  of  the  divinities  proceeding  from  the 
essence  of  Buddha  himself.  In  the  senior  of  the 
two,  the  Dalai  Lama,  the  Bodhisattwa  Avalokit- 
eswara  (the  Chinese  Kwan  yin),  is  believed  to 
appear  on  earth ;  and  in  the  person  of  the  second, 
the  Bodhisattwa  Manchusri  is  recognised,  this 
deity  having  preliminarily  occupied  the  form,  it  is 
also  fabled,  of  Tsong-kha-ba  himself.  The  second 
in  succession  of  the  Dalai  Lamas,  in  the  course 
of  a  long  career,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  existing 
hierarchical  system  in  Tibet,  establishing  his  seat 
of  ecclesiastical  rule  at  Lhassa,  and  organizing  a 
body  of  lesser  spiritual  dignitaries,  under  the 
designation  Hut-ukht'n,  who,  like  the  two 
supreme  religious  chiefs,  were  to  be  continued 
by  a  series  of  re-embodimente.  Like  the  Dalai 
Lama  and  Panshen  Lama,  these  spiritual  chiefs 
of  the  Tibetan  priesthood  becamepopularly  known 
as  Living  Budohas,  in  Chinese  Efwoh  Fu,  a  term 
by  which  they  are  at  present  commonly  desig- 
nated. During  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century, 
the  authority  of  the  Dalai  Lama  gained  entire 
predominance  throughout  the  greater  portion  of 
Tibet;  the  Gialbo,  or  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  kings,  seem  to  have  gnduallv  faded  into 
insignificance,  whilst  the  authority  of  the  Mongol 
princes  grew  more  and  more  direct.  Already,  at 
a  somewhat  earlier  period,  Gushi  Khan,  the 
reigning  prince  of  the  Khoshot  Mongols,  had 
supported  the  Dalai  Lama  of  the  period  against 
the  claims  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  and  had  been 
rewarded  with  the  title  of  Nomen*  Han,  or  Prince 
(Ehan)  of  the  Religious  Law,  an  equivalent  of 
the  Sanskrit  Dharma  Raja.  By  the  influence  of 
Gu^  Khan,  the  Dalai  Lama  and  Panshen  Lama  in 
A.D.  1642  were  induced  to  despatch  an  embassy 
with  tenders  of  allegiance  to  the  Manchu  sovereign, 
whose  forces  were  then  on  the  eve  of  effecting 
the  overthrow  of  the  Ming  dynasty  in  China; 
and  from  this  period  rebitions  of  intimacy  took 
their  rise,  developing  themselves  in  time  into  the 
aasomption,  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  emperors, 
of  the  sovereign  tutelage  of  tha  Buddhist  papacy 


221,  the  prince  of  Tsin,  one  of  the  vassal  states 
into  which  the  till  then  feudally  governed  China 
had  been  divided,  made  himself  sovereign  of  the 
empire,  under  the  title  of  Chi-hwang,  also  written 
Chi-hoang-ti.  He  was  a  great  conqueror,  and 
was  successful  in  opposing  the  inroads  of  the 
northern  barbarians,  the  Heung-noo  or  Huns, 
one  of  his  measures  to  withstand  whom  was  the 
erection  of  the  celebrated  Great  Wall.  Prior  to 
the  emperor  Chi-hoang,  the  country  had  been 
under  numerous  principalities  and  commonwealths, 
but  that  warrior  emperor  brought  them  all  under 
subjection,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  from  his  time 
that  the  country  was  called  China,  from  Tain  or 
Chin,  the  name  of  his  dynasty.  It  was  this 
emperor  also  who  built  the  Great  Wall  to  keep  off 
the  incursions  of  the  Tartars.  |It  was  done  by 
forced  labour;  every  third  labouring  man  was 
compelled  to  work  for  his  bare  food  as  a  remun- 
eration. It  extends  from  the  sea  to  the  most 
westerly  province  of  Shen-si,  about  1500  miles. 
It  was  built  of  earth  faced  with  brick ;  it  crosses 
mountains,  valleys,  and  rivers,  and  was  finished 
in  five  years.  Its  breadth  admits  of  six  horsemen 
riding  abreast,  and  it  has  a  tower  every  hundred 
yards.  It  was  Chi-hoang-ti  who  introduced  yellow 
as  the  colour  of  the  royal  family's  clothes.  The 
Chin  dynasty  was  overthrown  by  linpang,  of  the 
Han  province,  who  was  the  first  of  the  Han 
dynasty.  With  the  destruction  of  the  Tsin 
dynasty,  great  injury  resulted  to  the  Chinese 
annals. 

TS'ING-MA.  Chin.  Fibre  of  Sida  tili»folia, 
also  of  Boehmeria  nivea. 

TSING-SZE.  Chin.  The  third  literary  degree 
in  China,  meaning  advanced  scholar,  equivalent 
to  LL.D.  The  examination  for  this  degree  is 
held  every  three  years  at  Pekin. 

TSING  TSING.  Chik.  A  Chmese  salutation, 
meaning  I  pray  you !  I  pray  you !  Corrupted  by 
Europeans  to  Chin  Chin. 

TSO-GAM,  a  salt  lake  in  Eastern  Ladakh, 
Tibet,  in  lat.  83^  70'  N.,  and  long.  78**  34'  E.,  and 
14,580  feet  above  the  sea. 

TSO-KUL,  or  Salt  Lake,  in  lat.  83°  88'  N.,  and 
long.  78^44'  E.,  in  Pankong  (referred  to  Pangur), 
south  of  the  salt  lake  Tso-mo-gna-la-ri,  and  14,400 
feet  above  the  sea. — Cumming. 

TSO-MAPHAN,  Manasarowara  lake.  Gya-Tso, 
the  great  lake,  the  ocean. 

TSO-MITBAL,  a  salt  lake,  in  lat.  88**  25'  N., 
and  long.  78°  40'  £.,  in  Pankong,  south  of  the 
salt  lake  'Tso-mo-gna-la-ri.  It  is  14,167  feet 
above  the  sea. — Schl,  Henru 

TSO-MO-GNA-LA-RI,  a  salt  lake,  in  lat.  33° 
39'  8"  N.,  and  long.  78°  88'  5"  E.,  in  Pankong  near 
Taknnff.  It  is  14,010  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is 
dividea  into  two  parts  by  a  river  delta,  analogous 
to  the  lakes  of  Brienz  and  Thun  in  Switzerland. 
The  two  are  about  equal  in  surface,  but,  according 
to  native  information,  they  differ  in  height  about 
40  feet;  the  upper  lake,  which  contains  nearly 
fresh  water,  aunost  drinkable,  being  therefore 
14,050  feet-SckL 

TSO-MO.RI«RI,  a  salt  kke,  in  lat.  32°  45'  4" 
N.,  and  long.  78°  16'  6'  E.  (referred  to  Nama 
Bmgbo,  on  its  southern  border).  In  Spiti.  It  is 
elevated  15,180  feet  above  the  sea.— Si^/U.  Herm. 

TSONG-ILHA-BA,  a  Buddhist  priest  of  Tibet, 
bom  A.D.  1417,  at  Si-King  in  Tibet  In  the  15th 
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in  Tibet.  This  coDSummation  was  hastened  by 
the  wars  undertaken  towards  the  close  of  the  17th 
and  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  centuries  by  the 
Sungar  chieftains,  for  the  subyersion  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  Dalai  Lama.  The  temporal  adminis- 
trator who,  as  regent  under  the  Dalai  I^ma, 
had  long  conducted  the  government  of  Tibet, 
with  the  title  of  Deba,  ruler  or  chief,  was  invested 
by  Kiang  Hi,  in  a.d.  1694,  with  the  title  of  Tu- 
peh-t^eh-kwoh-wang,  or  king  of  Tibet.  But  the 
authority  thus  established  was  ere  long  attacked 
by  an  invasion  of  the  Sungars ;  and  the  Chinese 
armies,  which  were  despatched  hereupon  for  the 
liberation  of  Tibet,  remained  as  conquerors  of  the 
country. 

For  a  time  the  government  remained  in  the 
hands  of  puppet  nominees  of  the  Chinese  emperor ; 
but  in  17:^5  an  outbreak  directed  against  one  of 
these  gave  a  pretext  for  the  appointment  of  two 
High  Commissioners  to  control  the  affairs  of  Tibet 
on  behalf  of  the  Chinese  Government.  Further 
attempts  at  revolt  led,  in  1750,  to  the  entire 
suppression  of  the  temporal  sovereignty  in  Tibet, 
and  the  government  of  the  country  was  placed, 
thenceforward,  in  the  hands  of  the  Dalai  and 
Panshen  Lamas,  aided  by  a  council  of  four  laymen, 
entitled  Kaldn  or  KabloD,  i.e.  Ministers  of  State, 
under  the  direction  in  chief  of  the  two  Imperial 
Conmiissioners  or  Residents  appointed  from  Pekin. 
The  government  has  from  that  time  forward  con- 
tinued to  be  conducted  on  this  basis,  the  author- 
ity of  the  Chinese  Grovemment  being  rendered 
the  more  complete  by  the  long  minorities  which 
are  entailed  at  each  successive  re- embodiment  of 
the  two  supreme  ecclesiastical  dignitaries. — Mayer, 
Chinese  Government. 

TSO-RUL,  or  Bitter  Lake,  in  I^iadakh,  is  about 
five  miles  to  the  north  of  Pankong ;  its  waters 
are  very  bitter.  It  is  about  sixteen  miles  long 
and  two  broad. 

TSUNG.  Chin.  Any  species  of  palm  of  the 
genera  Livistonia,  Chamserops,  Caryota,  Kaphis. 
Tsung-tsing,  a  general  term  for  several  evergreen 
oleaceous  trees  on  which  the  wax  insect  feeds. — 
Smith,    See  Wax  Insect 

TSUNG- JIN-FU.  Chin.  The  imperial  clan 
court,  charged  with  the  registration,  payment, 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  imperial  family.  Tsung- 
shih,  a  court  of  justice  taking  notice  of  cases 
connected  with  the  imperial  family. 

TSUNG  LING.  Tib.  Literally  Onion  moun- 
tain, the  Kara-korum  or  Kouen  Lun  moun- 
tains, which,  as  high  as  17,000  feet,  are  covered 
with  wild  leeks. — Cunningham, 

TSZE  KOO.  Chin.  A  vegetable  of  China, 
which  the  people  believe  to  be  efficacious  when 
married  women  desire  female  children. — Gray, 

TUAR,  a  Rajput  clan,  who  claim  Anand  Pal  as 
one  of  their  rajas.  They  were  kings  of  Dehli 
while  the  Gahawar  were  rulers  of  Benares. 

TUBA  of  Mindoro,  or  Tuac  of  Timor  and  the 
Moluccas^  the  sap  of  a  palm,  which  is  converted  by 
distillatu)n  or  fermentation  into  spuit  or  vinegar. 

TUBA.  Malay.  The  seed  of  the  Oocculus 
Indicus,  used  for  stupefying  and  catching  fish. 

TUBER  CIBERIUM. 

Truffle, £no.  |  Paphor,.    .    .    .     Hind. 

Buinphal,  .    .    .     Hind.  |  Kana  kaohoo,     .     Panj. 

The  common  trufSe  grows  in  Europe,  Japan, 
Kashmir,  and  Ladakh ;  found  buried  m  the  soil 
of  woods,  especially  beech-woods,  sometimes  at 


the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  inches  or  mare. 
Truffle  is  known  by  its  surface  being  warty,  and 
of  a  black  colour.  It  is  one  of  the  few  species  of 
the  fungi  that  is  an  article  of  diet.  They  appear 
to  have  been  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  latter  especially  considered  them  a  delicacy. 
The  trufile  wnen  gathered  for  eating  is  about  the 
size  of  a  large  walnut,  and  has  a  very  peculiar 
smell.  The  flavour  resembles  in  some  measure  that 
of  the  mushroom  and  morel. — Eng.  Cifc, ;  SUe: 

TUBE  ROSE  is  called  by  the  MaUys  the 
intriguer  of  the  night.  It  emits  its  perfume  after 
sunset,  and  in  sultry  evenings  scintillations  of 
electric  flame. 

TUEN  NIN  or  Wa  Shieu,  a  Chinese  feeUval 
held  on  the  28th  or  29th  of  the  12th  month,  in 
which  thanks  are  given  to  the  tutelary  deity  of 
the  house. 

TU-FEH.  Chin.  Professional  robbers,  nofv 
merged  into  the  word  Tae-ping. 

TUHFAH.     AitAB.     A  rarity,  a  curiosity. 

TUK.  TuuK.  A  flag  or  banner.  Tukluk 
means  one  provided  with  flags,  a  standard-bearer. 
It  is  the  Togluk  of  Weil,  Hammer,  and  others.— 
P.  Arminiun  Vambery. 

TUKHARISTAN,  a  province  of  Balkb,  lying 
east  of  the  city  of  that  name,  and  west  of  i\x 
Jihun.  The  chief  town  is  Talikan.  It  received 
its  name  from  the  Tukhara,  a  northern  tribe,  pro- 
bably identical  with  the  Saka,  by  whom  Bactiia 
was  taken  from  the  Greeks. 

TUKHM.    Hind.,  Pers.    Any  seed. 

Tukhm  balangu,  Lallemantea  Royleana. 

Tukhm-i-banj-i-Rami,  HyoBciamus  niger. 

Tukhm  dhalyan,  rbus,  ap. 

Tukhm  khatmi,  Althea  rosea. 

Tukhm  gandah,  an  astringent  seed  from  Dehli. 

Tukhm  khiyarain,  CucimiiB  sativus. 

Tukhm-i-kutui,  linseed. 

Tukhm  sipidan,  Sinapis  Chinensis. 

Tukhm  khurma,  kernel  of  Phoanix  daetylifera. 

Tukhm-i-balaan,  Balsamodendron  Gileadenaa. 

Tukhm -i-gawah-zimij,    Berberis    lyciom,     Aslatka, 

aristata. 
Tukhm-i-kanaucha,  Salvia  Moorcroftiana. 
Tukhm-i-karpas,  astringent  and  stimalating  seed  of  a 

plant. 
Tukhm-i-kasus,  Hyosciamus  niger,  Polanisia  visooaa. 
Tukhm-i-turb,  Raphanus  sativus. 
Tukhm -i-waama,  Indigofera  tinctoria. 
Tukhm-i-zard  alu,  Prunus  Armeniaca,  stones. 
Tukhm  malanga,  Lallemantia  Royleana,  Salvia  pumHa. 
Tukhm  tumma,  Cuoumia  oolocynthis. 

TUKI.  Tam.,  Tel.  A  peacock;  Diospyros 
ebenaster 

TUKKORAY  or  Zer-bum,  Hind.  Small 
kettledrums ;  one  is  called  zer,  the  other  bam. 

TUKKUL,  a  system  of  temporary  dearioff. 

TULIPA  STELLATA.     Oegh. 

Lallee  waroon,  .  HiKD.  I  Nulkia,  ....  Hind. 
Myhoula,     ...       „      |  Peperi,    ....    Paiu. 

This  tulip  is  abundant  in  the  Kangra  vaOey  and 
the  Kamaon  Hills,  whence  its  bulbs,  which  are 
edible,  are  exported.  Also  found  in  the  SuUej 
valley  between  Rampur  and  Sungnam,  at  an 
elevation  of  5000  to  6000  feet. 

Tulip  tree  of  Australia  is  the  Telopea  spedoeiB- 
sima,  the  Waratah  of  the  natives.  It  grows  to 
about  six  feet  hi^  Another  t1ll^>  wood  of 
Australia  is  Harpulia  pendula,  Piandi.  The  tuUp 
tree  of  India  is  the  Thespesia  popiilnea.«-Cii^- 
hom*s  Panjabj  p.  68. 

TULJAPUR,  in  the  Hyderabad  dominions,  ha« 
a  noted  Hindu  temple. 
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TULPUT.     GUJ.     Govemment  lands,  called 
Khalsa  in  Eaira  and  Ahmadabad. 

TULSI.  In  Hindu  mythology,  Taki  was  a 
disciple  of  Yishna.  Desirixig  to  be  his  wife,  she 
excited  tiie  jealousy  of  Lakshmi,  by  whom  she  was 
trausfonned  into  the  Ocimum  herb.  Bam  tulsi  is 
the  Ocimum  gratissimum  ;  Babnye  talsi,  Ocimum 
pilosum,  and  Ejishna  tulsi  is  Ocimum  sanctum ; 
only  the  last  and  the  common  tulsi,  0.  villosum, 
are  held  to  be  sacred  to  Vishnu,  and  used  in  his 
worship.  The  tulsi  plant  is  employed  in  the 
funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Hindus.  0.  album  is 
the  safed  or  white  tulsi,  and  O.  basilicum  is  the 
kala  or  black  tulsi.  0.  sanctum  is  regarded  as 
sacred,  and  is  made  into  a  rosary  by  the  Yaishnaya 
Hindus;  and  every  Vaishnava  household  has  a 
plant  in  its  parterre,  which  is  encircled  daily  in 
the  morning  and  worshipped.  In  administering 
an  oath  to  a  Hindu,  a  few  leaves  of  this  plant, 
with  some  water  from  the  Ganges,  is  held  in  the 
hollow  of  the  hand  of  the  depouent  while  the  oath 
is  being  administered  to  him  and  repeated,  and  it 
is  afterwards  swallowed.  Tulasi-ke-manke,  Hind., 
are  beads  of  the  tulsi ;  Tulasi  ki  jar,  also  Tulasi 
ver,  Tam.,  the  root ;  and  Tulasi  patya,  Mahb.,  is 
a  tulsi  necklace. 

TULSI  BAI  was  bom  at  Mhysir,  a.d.  1790,  in 
the  house  of  Ajibah,  one  of  the  Man  Bhao  sect 
She  grew  up  to  be  very  beautiful,  and  was  under 
the  protection  of  a  Brahman,  when  a  Mahratta 
adventurer  introduced  her  to  the  notice  of  Jes- 
wnnt  Rao  Holkar,  maharaia  of  Indore.  She  was 
beautiful,  handsome,  and  alike  remarkable  for 
her  fascinating  manners  and  quickness  of  intellect. 
Few  surpassed  her  in  fluent  eloquence  and  her 
power  to  persuade  those  who  approached  her  to 
promote  ner  wishes.  She  quickly  acquired  a 
great  influence  over  Jeswunt  Rao,  which  con- 
tinued until  he  became  insane,  when  she  was 
appointed  regent,  and,  not  having  any  children  of 
her  own,  she  adopted  a  son  of  the  maharaja  by 
another  woman.  But  her  cruelty,  her  profligate 
character,  her  appointment  of  her  paramour 
Ganpat  Rao  to  a  high  office,  and  having  executed 
her  prime  minister,  an  old,  popular,  and  faithful 
servant  of  the  State,  led  to  a  conspiracy,  and, 
being  suspected  of  a  desire  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
the  British,  the  chiefs  of  the  army  caused  her  to 
be  beheaded,  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  December 
1817,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sipra,  and  her  body 
thrown  into  the  river.  She  rode  with  grace,  and, 
when  on  horseback  she  was  always  attended  by  a 
large  party  of  the  females  of  the  first  families  of 
the  State.  Tulsi  Bai  and  Ganpat  Kao  had  been 
inclined  to  the  British  alliance,  but  Roshan  Beg 
at  the  head  of  the  disciplined  brigades,  and  Ram 
Din  who  commanded  the  Mahratta  horse,  were 
perseveriugly  urging  hostilities.  On  the  19th 
December  1817,  Ganpat  Rao  and  Tula!  Bai  were 
seised.  Ganpat  Rao  was  imprisoned,  and  the 
following  morning  Tulsi  Bai  was  beheaded.  Next 
day  Ganpat  Rao  and  Tantia  Jog  were  engaged 
against  the  British  in  the  battle  of  Mahidpur, 
on  the  21st  December  1817. — Malcolm's  Central 
India  ;  Elphinstone's  India, 

TULSI  DAS,  a  celebrated  Hindu  writer,  who 
died  at  Benares  in  a.d.  1625.  He  was  a  follower 
of  Ramanand,  and  wrote  the  Ramayana  in  Hindi, 
which  the  Oudh  Rajput  and  the  military  Brahman 
accept  as  a  religious  oook. — Ough.  p.  118. 

TULSIPUR,  a  pargana  in  the  Gonda  district 


of  Oudh,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  lowet 
range  of  the  Himalayas.  All  along  the  northern 
hills  stretches  the  reserved  Government  forest, 
which  is  succeeded  by  a  strip  of  undulating 
ground  intersected  by  numerous  hill  torrents. 
The  soil  is  fertilized  by  leaf-mould  washed  down 
from  the  forests,  but  the  climate  of  this  tract  is 
very  unhealthy.  The  most  singular  tribe  in  the 
pai^gana  are  the  Tharn,  with  fliat  faces,  scanty 
beairds,  and  high  cheek-bones.  They  claim 
descent  from  the  Rajputs  of  Chitore,  and  with 
the  advance  of  regular  castes  tliey  retire  farther 
northwards  into  the  recesses  of  the  forests.  They 
are  rapidly  decreasing  in  number  by  emigration 
into  Nepal,  and  now  amoimt  to  barely  3000. — 
Imp,  Gaz, 

TULUKAN.  Tam.  Tulukkar,  Maleal.  A 
Muhammadan ;  a  dialectal  variation  from  Turka. 

TULUVA,  an  ancient  dominion  of  Southern 
India,  lying  between  the  Western  Ghats  and  the 
sea,  and  between  the  Kalyanapuri  and  Chandra- 
gin  rivers ;  lat  12**  27'  to  13^  15'  N.,  and  long. 
74:**  45'  to  75**  30'  E.,  with  a  coast-line  of  about 
80  miles.  It  is  now  merely  a  linguistic  division 
of  that  part  of  British  India.  Tulu  is  spoken 
by  about  446,011  inhabitants  of  the  tract  de- 
scribed above,  the  centre  of  which  is  Mangalore. 
It  is  considered  one  of  the  six  cultivated  Dravidian 
langaages,  though  it  has  no  literature,  and  is 
written  either  in  the  Malealam  or  the  Canarese  cha- 
racter. Tulu  has  been  to  a  great  extent  displaced 
by  Canarese,  the  language  of  the  conquering  power 
about  the  15th  century.  It  now  prevails,  though 
npt  exclusively,  from  the  north  border  of  Malabar 
(Kavai),  where  it  is  much  mixed  with  Malealam, 
to  Udapi  in  the  north.  Mangalore,  Mulki,  and 
Udapi  are  the  chief  places  where  it  is  spoken.  It 
is  a  dialect  of  the  Canarese,  and  closely  allied  to 
the  Toda,  Badaga,  and  Coorg  dialects.  Malealam 
is  a  dialect  of  Tamil.  By  dialect  is  here  meant 
that  many  centuries  ago  Tulu  was  the  same  as 
Canarese,  and  Maleabm  the  same  as  Tamil. 
Tulu,  Toda,  Badaga,  and  Coorgi  are  far  more 
closely  allied  to  Canarese,  and  Malealam  to  Tamil, 
than  Canarese,  Tamil,  and  Telugu  are  to  one 
another. 

The  Tulu  people  are  part  of  the  Dravidian 
race.  The  law  of  succession  prevailing  amongst 
them  is  called  Aliya  Santana.  This  is  in  force 
amongst  the  Sudra  tribes,  and  a  tribe  that  follows 
it  is  probably  Tulu.  The  race  does  not  include 
Brahmans  or  low  castes,  who  are  mostly  immi- 
grants from  the  other  parts  of  S.  India,  though  in 
some  cases  they  have  imitated  the  Aliya  Santana 
custom. 

In  S.  Malabar  descent  to  sons  is  the  law ; 
but  in  N.  Malabar,  amongst  the  Nair,  the  artisan 
castes,  carpenter,  brass-smith,  blacksmith,  and 
goldsmith,  also  the  Tiar,  who  are  toddy-drawers, 
and  the  Mukwa,  fishermen,  are  all  polyandrists, 
and  descent  of  property  goes  in  the  female 
line.  In  N.  Malabar  this  law  of  descent  is  called 
Maruma-katayam,  and  the  Muhammadan  MopUh 
has  conformed  to  this  usage.  In  Canara  a  similar 
law,  called  Aliya  Santana,  or  nephew  inherit* 
ance,  prevails,  and  is  in  practice  more  strictly 
carried  out  than  in  N.  Malabar.  In  N.  Malabiu*' 
the  adherents  to  Maruma-katayam  form  united 
family  communities  termed  Tarwaad.  The  senior 
member  of  whatsoever  branch  is  the  bead  of  the 
family,  and  is  termed  Karnaven  *,  the  other  mem- 
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bers  are  styled  Anandraver.  The  remotest  member 
is  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  family,  and  entitled 
to  maintenance  if  liyiog  under  subordination  to 
the  head  of  the  family,  and  taking  part  in  their 
religious  observances.  For  the  women  there  is 
nothing  analogous  to  the  state  of  widowhood  as 
existing  elsewhere.  Whether  in  alliance  with 
men  or  not,  they  reside  in  their  own  /amilies. 
The  Xair  marries  before  he  is  ten  years  of  age, 
but  though  he  supports  he  never  associates  with 
his  wife,  who  receives  at  her  pleasure  any  caste 
men. — Imp,  Gaz. 

TUM,  a  weight  in  Mysore  of  82  lbs.,  2  irase. 

TUMAN,  in  the  Mongol  language,  signifies  ten 
thou^nd.  It  was  borrowed  by  the  Persians  and 
Arabs,  and  with  them  means  a  weight  or  sum  of 
money,  originally  equal  to  ten  thousand  mithkals 
or  Arab  drachms  of  silver.  In  the  year  1871  a 
tuman  of  Isfahan  was  equal  to  five  rupees  of 
British  India. — Yule^  Cathay j  p.  117. 

TUMAN  of  the  Baluch,  a  vulage  of  tento.  In 
Pushtu,  a  tribe. 

TUMBA  TREE  BARK  was  used  by  the  Juang 
women  as  a  loin -covering. 

TUMBIYA.  Hind.  A  drinking-cup  shaped 
Hke  the  gourd  of  this  name ;  a  vessel  used  in 
cupptn|f. 

TUMBUDRA,  a  river  of  the  Peninsula  of 
India  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers 
Tonga  and  Bhudra.  Both  rise  near  the  S.  W.  frontier 
of  Mysore,  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  high  range 
of  hills  which  border  on  South  Ganara.  Hieir 
junction  takes  place  in  lat.  14°  N.,  and  long. 
75''  43'  E.,  in  Mysore,  in  front  of  the  Brahman 
village  of  Eudali  in  Shimoga  district.  The  total 
lengUi  of  the  Tumbudra  is  about  400  miles.  The 
maximum  flood  discharge  at  Hurrihur  is  calculated 
at  207,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second,  the 
ordinary  discharge  at  30)000  cubic  feet.—/m/>. 
Gaz. 

TUMBURA.  Hind.  A  sitar  (guitar)  having 
catgut  strings  instead  of  wire. 

TUMBURU.    Hind.    A  celestial  musician. 

TUMIEN  or  Ta-men.  BURif.  The  silk  petticoat 
of  the  TalaiDg  women.     It  is  of  bright  hues. 

TUMKEE,  a  small  circular  brass  plate,  played 
on  by  striking  it  with  a  piece  of  wood  having  a 
knob  at  the  end. 

TUMKOOR,  a  small  village,  the  chief  town 
of  a  district  in  the  Nundidrug  division  of  the 
Mysore  kingdom,  44  miles  from  Bangalore,  in 
lat.  18°  20'  N.,  and  long.  77°  9'  E. 

TUMMANUL,  a  Tamil  book  on  omens,  on 
divination  by  sneezing,  crows,  owls,  asses,  lizards. 
The  Tamil  people  are  great  slaves  to  omens. 

TUMMI.  Tel.  Leucas  cephalotes.  Spreng,; 
the  Phlomis  cephalotes  of  Roxburgh.  The  leaves 
are  eaten ;  the  flowers  are  sacred  to  Siva,  and  are 
offered  in  his  temples.  But  there  are  many  plants 
to  which  the  term  Tummi  is  indiscriminately 
applied. 

TUMONGONG,  amongst  the  Malays,  a  high 
officer  of  state,  to  whom  the  superintendence 
of  internal  police  matters  is  entrusted.  A  here- 
ditary elective  officer  of  Johore. — Jaum,  Ind. 
Arch,  p.  568. 

TUMULUS.  Tumuli  are  met  with  in  Wales, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  Sweden,  Russia, 
Tartary,  and  Africa.  Those  in  Ireland  and  in 
the  plain  of  Troy  are  precisely  similar  to  others 
of   the  United  States.      In  America    thev  are 


scattered  in  profusion  from  Lake  Eiie  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  are  found  in  Texas,  New 
Mexioo,  and  S.  America;  other  antiquiti^  also 
are  found  in  the  valley  of  the  MississippL  Tamnli 
are  not  numerous  in  Ohio,  but  are  found  in 
Kentucky,  and  more  commonly  in  Tennessee  and 
Mississippi.  One  of  the  largest  is  at  Cahokia  in 
lUinois,  being  a  parallelogram  235  yards  long  by 
170  broad^  and  90  feet  high.  Cairns  and  tamufi 
are  found  on  the  peaks  of  the  Neilgherries.  They 
contain  agricultural  implements ;  and  iron  spear* 
heads,  beUs,  and  sepulchral  unis,  with  figures  of 
coiled  snakes,  tigers,  elephants,  dogs,  and  birds^ 
sickles  and  gold  rings,  have  been  found  bucied 
under  the  piles  of  stones.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  Kurumbar  race  formerly  interred  in  cairns. 

Over  vast  wildernesses  in  the  northern  regions 
of  Asia,  along  the  banks  of  the  Irtish,  and  beyond 
the  remote  lenesi,  innumerable  tumuli  are  acat^ 
tered,  containing  the  remains  of  ancient  art  and 
long  extinct  races  of  men.  Implements  of  stlrcr, 
gold,  and  copper,  girdles  of  the  precious  metals, 
bracelets  decked  with  pearls,  fragments  of  porce- 
lain, have  surprised  the  traveller  who  haye  seen 
a  few  of  the  tumuli  excavated.  Similar  tumuli, 
spread  over  the  north  of  Europe,  contain  the 
remains  either  of  the  same  people  or  of  races 
more  barbarous  than  the  Asiimcs.  Hundreds  of 
these  have  been  rifled  by  treasure-hunters,  or  by 
mere  antiquaries  little  more  enlightened,  who 
have  sought  to  make  collections  of  curiosities 
without  any  view  to  promote  science  or  history. 
See  Barrow ;  Cairn  ;  Cromlech ;  Stlinpa ;  Tope. 

TUNAOLI,  a  tribe  of  the  Peshawur  vaUej,  who 
daim  descent  from  the  khalif  Abbas. 

TUNGA,  river  in  Mysore,  which  nnites  with 
the  Bhudra  to  form  the  Tumbudra.  It  rises 
beneath  the  peak  of  Gangamula  in  the 
Western  Ghats,  not  far  from  the  source  d  the 
Bhudra  in  Kadur  district.  The  two  rivers  unite 
near  Shimoga. 

TUNGANI,  a  race  of  military  settlers  who 
came  originally  with  con<^ueroTS  from  the  west  of 
Asia,  and  settled  down  m  the  country  of  Yar- 
kand. — Cayley, 

TUNG  CHI,  emperor  of  China,  died  from  small- 
pox without  issue,  12th  January  1875. 

TUNG-JIN-TANG.  Chin.  Hall  of  united 
benevolence  in  Shanghai. 

TUNG-SHU.  Chin.  Several  trees  yielding 
wood-oils  are  so  named,  such  as  the  Eleooocca 
verrucosa,  E.  vernida,  and  the  Panlownia 
imperialis. — H,  and  S. ;  Smithy  M.  M,  C 

tUNG-SMJNG,  the  eastern  and  western  hiUs 
of  China,  the  site  of  the  imperial  maasolea, 
those  of  the  Manchu  emperor  T'ai  l^ung,  a.d. 
1627-1643;  Shun  Che,  1644-1661;  empresa 
Shun  Che ;  King  Ling,  1662-1722 ;  and  othen. 
— Mayei^s  Chinese  Government 

TUNGUS,  a  general  name  applied  to  a  popula- 
tion common  to  a  vast  area  in  Siberia  and  Cliina. 
Their  physiognomy  connects  it  with  the  tribes  of 
Northern  AMa  in  general,  and  their  language 
forms  a  transition  between  the  monosyllabic  and 
agglutinate  forms  of  speech.  These  tribes  under 
Chinese  rule,  in  Manchuria,  on  the  watershed  of 
the  Amur  or  Saghalin,  are  termed  Manchu,  and 
the  TunguB,  under  the  name  Manchu,  coturtitnte 
the  dominant  population  of  China  itself.  Hie  Man- 
chu proper  have  a  literature  with  an  alphabet 
modified  from  the  Mongol.    They  are  agrienltarai 
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and  indiiBtrial.  With  two  excepUoBSJ  the  tribes  oi 
the  Amor  belong  to  the  Tunguzian  stock.  The 
Iftngoage  of  the  Gilyak,  on  the  Lower  Amur, 
differs  from  the  Tanguzian  dialects  along  the 
river,  but  the  features  of  these  Gilyak  are  still 
Mongol ;  they  have  small  obliquely-set  eyes,  pro- 
minent cheek-bones^  and  scanty  beards.  With 
the  Aino  on  Saghalin,  the  language  differs  both 
from  the  l\inguzian  and  Qilyak.  Their  features 
are  decidedly  not  Mongol,  and  they  are  distm- 
guished  by  a  great  profusion  of  hair.  The 
TuDgnziau  tribes  either  are  nomades,  keeping 
herds  of  reindeer  or  horses,  or  they  subsist  upon 
the  produce  of  their  fisheries.  The  reindeer 
Tungnzians  are  called  Oronchon  or  Oroke,  a  word 
signifying  reindeer-keepers,  and  are  met  with  on 
the  Upper  Amur  and  on  Saghalin,  and  there  is 
one  tribe  along  the  sea-coast  still  called  Orochi  or 
Orochon.  The  Manyarg,  and  the  kindred  Birar 
and  Solon  on  the  Nonni,  who  occupy  the  vast 
prairies  above  the  Bureya  mountains,  keep  large 
herds  of  horses.  The  Goldi,  Olcha  (Mangun), 
Gilyak,  Orochi  of  the  sea-coast,  and  Aino  are 
fishermen  and  hunters ;  and  the  Goldi,  especially 
those  settled  on  the  Sungari,  cultivate ;  but  the 
Mancfau  and  Chinese,  and  the  Daurian  living 
amongst  them,  on  the  Middle  Amur,  till  the 
ground  to  a  laiger  extent. 


Oronchon  of  the  Upper  Amur, 
Manyarg  and  Birar, 
Daurian,  eta, 

Goldi  on  the  Amnr  and  Usuri, 
Olcha  rMangun)  on  the  Amor, 
Negidal  and  Kile  (Sanager),  . 
Orochi  of  the  sea-coast, 
Oroke  on  Saghalin, 


Gilyak  on  Lower  Amnr  and  Saghalin,  .    8180 


260 
8000 
2000 
3560 
1100 
1000 
1000 
1000 


1000 
1400 


Aino  on  Northern  Saghalin,  . 
Chinese  on  the  Usuri,  etc.,    . 
— Ravensteiti'is  Russians  on  the  Amur ;  Latham, 

TUNIA  JUM  MAHALS,  a  forest  tract  in  the 
hiUsof  the  Ghittagong  district,  which  the  Chukma 
race  occupy  along  with  Mug,  Reang,  and  Tiperah 
races,  all  more  or  less  nomadic.  Some  one  of 
these  wild  races  till  lately  performed  human 
sacrifices  annually,  and  in  the  year  1852  several 
X)erson8  were  tried  for  murder  by  sacrificing.  The 
place  of  sacrifice  was  a  cleared  district  in  the 
jungle,  and  staked  round  with  bamboos  about 
(i  feet  high.  The  sacrificial  pole  was  a  *  Phula 
bans  ^  bamboo,  scraped  and  stripped  at  the  edges, 
the  hanging  strips  giving  a  rude  notion  of  orua-> 
ment  During  the  celebration  of  these  sacrifices 
at  Agartollah,  a  gun  was  fired  every  evening  at 
sunset,  when  every  pei-son  hurried  to  his  home. 

TUNICATA,  the  Tunicaries,  class  vi.  of  the 
mollusca,  viz. : — 


Fam.  I.  AscidiadsB. 
Gen.  Molgula. 

Cynthia. 

Peloneea. 

Ohelyosma. 

Poltenia. 

Fam,  II.  Clavellinidtc. 
Oen.  Clavellina. 

Perophora. 
Fam.  III.  BotrylUdse. 
Gen.  Botryllns. 

Botrylloides. 

Didemnium* 

Eoocelium. 


Disiomus. 

Diazona. 

Aplidium. 

PolycUnum. 

Parascidiam. 

Armorodcium. 

Synoadam. 

Sigiliina. 

Fam.  IV.  Fyrosomidse. 
Gen.  Pyrosoma. 

Ihm.  V.  Salpidse. 
Oem  Salpa. 

Doliolum. 


Appendicularia. 

TUNKI.    Hind.    A  very  thm  chapatti,  or  fiour 

scone,  mr  cake ;  or  large  wafer  made  with  batter. 

TUNKRA,  a  pass  in  Sikkim,  in  lat.  27*^38'  N., 


and  long.  8S^  56'  E.  Its  crest  is  16,100  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  ascent  on  north-west  side, 
gradual,  is  6ver  a  snow-bed  and  glacier ;  descent 
on  north-east  steep,  but  grassy. 

TUN-SURANA.  Burm.  In  Burmese  Buddhism, 
the  three  most  precious  gems,  Buddha,  the  sacred 
books,  and  the  priesthood.  They  are  regarded  as 
the  three  refuges,  viz.  *I  take  refuge  in  Buddha;  I 
take  refuge  in  the  law ;  I  take  refuge  in  the  asso- 
ciated priesthood.*  A  novice  ent^ng  a  kyonug 
repeats  these  three,  also  the  ten  obligations.  See 
Tnad. 

TUOOZ.  Arab.  Having  recourse  to  God 
against  evil. 

TUPAI  A,  a  genus  of  the  mammalia,  insect  eaters. 
They  closely  resemble  squirrels,  are  almost  con- 
fined to  the  Malay  Islandis,  as  also  are  Ptilocerus 
Lowii  of  Borneo,  and  Gymnurus  RafflesiL 

Tupaia  EUiotti,  Btyth^  tiie  Madras  tree  shrew, 
occurs  in  the  hills  west  of  Madras,  and  in  Matheran. 
Male,  above  reddish,  brown  inclining  to  olivaceous 
grey  on  the  head,  limbs,  sides,  and  tail ;  the  hairs 
grizzled  red  and  brown  or  oUve-grey  and  brown. 
Chin,  throat,  breast,  and  lower  parts  yeUowish- 
white,  continued  along  the  underside  of  the  tail, 
and  a  rudimentary  streak  of  the  same  on  each 
side  of  the  neck,  reaching  to  the  shoulder.  Ears 
oval,  large ;  eyes  large,  dark-brown  ;  snout  elon- 
gated. Length,  14^  inches,  of  which  tail  7^. 
Native  name,  Karri. 

Tupaia  ferruginea,  Blyth,  of  Arakan  and  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  is  insectivorous  and  frugivorous. 
It  dwells  in  rudely-constructed  lairs  in  the  highest 
branches  of  trees;  it  is  very  agile,  and  makes 
enormous  bounds. 

Tupaia  Javanica  occurs  in  Java.  T.  murina 
occurs  in  Borneo.  T.  Peguana,  the  Sikkim  tree 
shrew,  occurs  in  Pegu.  T.  tana  occurs  in  Sumatra. 
— Blyth ;  Jerdon^  p.  66 ;.  Wallace^  p.  141. 

TU-PEH-TEH,  also  Tu-Bod,  names  of  Tibet. 

TUPHA.    Sansk.    a  college. 

TUPHA.  Turk.  A  horse  tail ;  the  tails  of  the 
horse  and  of  the  yak,  used  aa  standards  amongst 
the  Turkoman.  Tupha,  Tugha,  or  Tau,  according 
to  Remusat,  is  the  Turkish  name  of  the  horse- 
tail standard,  but  is  applied  also  by  the  Chinese 
to  the  yak-tail,  which  respectively  with  those 
nations  mark  the  supreme  military  command.— 
Rech.  sur  les  Langues  Tartares,  p.  308 ;  D^Ohasson, 
L  p.  40,  in  Yule^s  Cathay^  i.  p.  174. 

TUPOZ,  in  Manilla,  the  intermediate  layers  of 
the  stem  of  the  wild  plantain,  Musa  textilis,  of 
which  are  made  web  cloths  and  gauzes  four  yards 
long,  of  di£ferent  degrees  of  fineness. — Simmonds. 

TUPPA,  a  musical  measure  which  belongs  to 
the  North-West  of  India,  being  indigenous  as  far 
as  the  Indus  and  the  countries  watered  by  its 
tributaries,  and  common  in  Rajasthan,  but  the 
prefix  of  Panjabi  shows  its  origin.  Colonel  Tod 
says  he  has  listened  at  Caen  to  the  viola  or  hurdy- 
gurdy,  till  he  could  have  fancied  himself  in  Mewar. 
— Tod^s  Rajasthan,  L  p.  648. 

TUPPA,  amongst  the  Bhot  race,  a  probationer 
for  the  Buddhist  religion  of  Tibet  The  ordinary 
monk  or  priest  in  Tibet  is  the  Gylong,  above 
whom  are  Lamas  or  presidents,  and  below  whom 
are  the  Tohba  and  Tuppa.  The  Tuppa  is  a  pro- 
bationer who  is  admitted  into  the  establishment  to 
which  he  would  attach  himself  at  the  age  of  8  or 
10,  and  receives  instruction  accordingly.  At  15  he 
beeomes  a  Tohba,  and  at  24  a  Gylong,  provided 
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hia  acquiremenU  be  satisfactory.  There  are  two 
sects,  the  Gyllopka,  who  dress  in  yellow,  and  the 
Shammar,  in  red,  the  Shammar  Gylongs  being 
allowed  to  marry.  The  Bhot  of  the  Tibetans  have 
been  extending?  westward.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  Himalayas  divide  Hindostau  from  Bhotland, 
bat  there  are  Bhot  in  several  parts  south  of  the 
crest  of  those  mighty  mountains  in  Garhwal  and 
Kamaon. 

TUR,  a  small  seaport  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf 
of  Suez,  inhabited  by  Arabs.  To  the  north  of 
the  town,  at  the  foot  of  the  low  hills,  Jabl  Hamam 
and  Sidna  Musa,  are  warm  sulphur  springs,  92^ 
to  94°  Fahr.  The  Bell  mountain,  Jabl  Nakous,  is 
about  12  miles  from  Tur.  The  Wadi  Hebran  and 
Wadi-us-Slah  lead  from  Tur  to  the  monastery  of 
St.  Catherine. 

TURAX,  the  name  of  a  region  bordering  on 
Iran,  in  the  north  and  nortli-eaat,  which  in  the 
remotest  times  was  inhabited  by  a  race  who  are 
now  spread  into  different  parts  of  the  world,  and 
are  known  to  ethnologists  as  Turanians  and 
Mongolians.  Turan  aud  Turanian  are  terms  of 
Persian  origin.  In  their  simple  system  of  ethno- 
graphy, the  inhabitants  of  Central  Asia  divide  all 
the  world  between  two  races,  Iran  and  Turan, 
Iran  or  Irani  meaning  themselves,  and  Turani 
meaning  everybody  else;  or,  as  they  express 
it,  Iran  and  an-Iran,  Aryan  and  non-Aryan. 
This  was  the  practice  also  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  who  classed  all  other  races 
as  Gentiles  and  barbarians,  as  the  Hindus  now 
reckon  all  non- Hindus  as  M'hlecha,  and  as  the 
Chinese,  who  place  all  outsiders  as  Fan.  In  the 
Zend  books,  the  Turanians  are  styled  the  foes 
or  antagonists  of  the  Aryans.  They  are  Fir- 
dusi's  Turiya.  Turvasu  means  one  who  possesses 
the  treasures  of  his  enemy,  and  Turvasa,  one  who 
conquers  when  he  pleases. 

According  to  Cuvier,  the  probable  cradle  of  the 
Mongolian  or  Japhetic  race  is  the  Altai  mountains, 
whence  they  have  spread  over  Northern  and 
Central  Asia,  southwards  as  far  as  Hindustan 
north  of  the  Ganges,  and  eastwardly  to  the  Eastern 
Ocean,  where  the  race  is  distinguishable  in  the 
Japanese,  the  Corean  people,  and  those  of  Siberia, 
and  their  divisions  are  known  in  modem  times  as 
Tungus,  Turk,  Mongol,  and  Fin. 

Chevalier  Bunsen  observes  (Report  Brit.  Ass. 
1847)  that  the  researches  of  our  days  have  made 
it  more  than  probable  that  the  Tartar,  Manchu, 
and  Tungus  belong  to  one  great  stock ;  that 
the  Turkoman,  Chud,  Fin,  Lap,  and  Magyar 
(Hungarian)  present  another  stock  closely  united ; 
and  that  both  these  famities  were  originally  con- 
nected with  each  other.  He  proposed  to  call  this 
whole  group  of  their  languages  tlie  Turanian,  and 
in  lieu  of  Indo-Germanic  or  Indo-European,  he 
proposed  the  term  Iranian,  following  the  antithesis 
of  Iran  and  Turan  established  by  Heeren  and 
Carl  Ritter.  In  the  vast  region  extending  from 
the  chain  of  the  Altai  to  that  of  the  Himalaya, 
are  the  pasture  lauds  where,  during  immemorial 
ages,  the  nomadic  tribes  of  High  Asia  hare  fed 
their  flocks  and  multiplied  those  hordes  which 
from  time  to  time  descended  in  immense  swarms 
on  the  fertile  regions  of  Asia  and  of  Europe.  Per- 
haps the  earliest  of  these  invasions  of  the  civilised 
world  was  that  of  the  Hiong-nn,  expelled  from  the 
borders  of  China  by  the  powerful  dynasty  of  the 
Han.    These  were  the  people  who,  after  their 


inroad  on  the  Grothic  empire  of  Hennanrieh, 
made  their  way,  under  Etzel  or  Attila,  into  the 
heart  of  France.  Hordes  from  the  same  legiona, 
under  Toghrul  Beg,  and  Seljuk,  and  Mahmud  of 
Ghazni,  and  Chengiz,  and  Timur,  and  Othmaa,  over- 
whelmed the  khalifat  and  the  empires  of  China, 
of  Byzantium,  and  of  Hindustan;  and  lineal 
descendants  of  the  shepherds  of  High  Asia  still 
sit  on  the  throne  of  Cvrus,  and  on  that  of  the 
Great  Constantine  ;  while  the  branch  whidi  mied 
in  India  under  the  title  known  to  Europe  as  the 
Great  Moghul,  closed  in  1862  by  the  death  at 
Rangoon  of  the  last  emperor  of  Dehli,  then  a 
convict  prisoner  of  the  British.  Until  cheeked 
by  the  British  in  India  and  by  the  RassianB  in 
Central  Asia,  the  race  was  predominant  over 
the  whole  of  the  countries  between  China 
and  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  the  Caspian 
southwards  to  the  Ganges  and  the  Persian  Golf. 
But  they  seemed  destined  to  partake  onlj  by 
conquest  in  the  higher  civilisation  of  the  sur- 
rounding nations,  older  or  younger  ones,  the 
Chinese  presenting  the  one  extreme,  the  Irmntaos 
the  other.  Little  disposed  to  leam  from  them  as 
neighbours  or  subjects,  they  become  more  or  leas 
dvUised  by  being  their  masters.  They  cannot 
resist  the  inward  force  of  the  civilisation  ol  their 
subjects,  although  they  repel  it  as  an  outward 
power. 

The  Turanian  people,  but  particnhuiy  the 
Turko-Tartar  tribes,  made  themselves  renowned 
in  antiquity  by  their  martial  disposition,  and 
by  the  wild,  intractable  rudeness  of  their 
habits,  and  they  have  appeared  amongst  sur- 
rounding nations  as  spoilers,  destroyers,  and 
plunderers.  The  Aryan  tendency  is  to  form 
national  and  political  communities,  marry  one 
wife,  and  worship  one  supreme  and  spiritual 
deity.  The  Turanian  tendency  is  to  hare  little 
national  or  political  cohesion,  to  many  one  or 
more  wives  without  much  sentiment,  and  worship 
gods  and  heroes  without  much  idea  of  a  spizitaal 
existence  beyond  that  implied  in  the  notloo 
of  ghosts  and  demons.  Turanian  races  have  a 
longing  for  spiritual  excitements.  Perhaps  as 
the  vividness  of  religions  faith  is  common  amongst 
mountaineers,  the  simple  pastoral  and  secliiM 
life  common  to  most  of  the  Turanian  tribes  may 
impart  a  tendency  to  reverie  and  visionary  absorp- 
tion. The  great  horse  sacrifice  is  allowed  to  have 
been  origin^y  Turanian,  whether  derived  directhf 
from  the  Sakie,  or  indirectly  from  Persia  and 
Media,  where  the  white  horse  was  an  important 
element  in  a  campaign  of  Cyrus ;  and  Mr.  Atkinson 
found  traces  of  this  socrifice  still  lingering  on  the 
southern  borders  of  Siberia.    See  Aswa  Medha. 

Mr.  Hodgson  considers  the  Tamil,  Tibetan, 
Indo-Chinese,  Tungus,  Chinese,  Mongol,  and  Turk 
as  so  many  branches  of  the  Turanian  family ;  and 
he  regards  the  aborigines  of  British  India  as  North- 
men of  the  Scythic  stem,  but  he  remains  un- 
decided whether  they  owe  their  physiognomy  to 
the  Tungus,  the  Mongol,  or  the  Turk  branch  of  the 
Tartars  or  Scythians,  and  whether  they  immigrated 
from  beyond  the  Himalayas  at  one  period  and  at 
one  point,  or  at  several  periods  ana  at  as  many 
points.  But  all  writers  are  of  opinion  that  when 
the  Aryans  entered  India,  they  found  the  country 
occupied  by  prior  Scythic  races,  to  whom  thnr 


writeiB  i^ply  such  oontemptnous  ezptesttoiis  as 
Dasyai'M'nlecha,  etq.    These  prior  noes  seem 
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to  hftve  been  pnriied  largely  out  of  Northern 
India  into  and  throngh  the  Vindbya  mountains 
into  the  Peninsula  of  India  and  Ceylon,  where 
their  idioms,  the  Tamil,  Telngn,  Malealam,  and 
Karnatica,  are  sister  dialects  of  one  speech  ;  and 
Dr.  Pritchard  concurs  in  opinion  with  Professor 
Rask,  who  regards  the  languages  of  the  mountain 
tribes  of  India,  the  Bhil,  the  Gond,  the  Toda,  and 
others,  as  also  of  the  Tartar  stock,  and  mentions 
that  some  ciunons  analogies  have  been  observed 
between  the  Tamil  and  other  dialects  of  the 
Peninsula  and  the  langn^es  of  Australia. 

Mr.  Logan,  however,  who  had  great  opportun- 
ities of  contrasting  and  comparing  the  Dravidians 
from  various  parts  of  India,  remarks  that,  phy- 
sically, the  population  of  Southern  India  is 
one  of  the  most  variable  and  mixed  which  any 
ethnic  province  displays.  A  glance  at  a  consider- 
able number  of  Kling  (Tieling)  and  Tamilar  of 
di£ferent  castes  and  occupations,  shows  that  the 
varieties  when  compared  with  those  of  similar 
assemblages  of  men  of  other  races,  such  as  Euro- 
peans, Ultra-Indians,  or  Indonesians  (including 
Negroes  in  tlie  last  two  cases),  are  too  great  to 
allow  of  their  being  referred  to  a  siogle  race  of 
pure  blood.  Some  are  exceedingly  Iranian,  some 
are  Semitic,  others  Australian,  some  remind  us 
of  Egyptians,  while  others  again  have  Malaya, 
Polynesian,  and  even  Simang  and  Papuan  features. 
This  varied  character  of  the  races  of  the  south  of 
the  Peninsula  may  be  seen  daily  in  Madras,  to 
which  all  the  races  from  the  south  of  India  resort 

Turanians  now  occupy  Central  and  Northern 
Asia,  and  include,  accontingto  modem  ethnology, 
the  Tartar,  Fin,  Turk,  and  Magyar.  Turanian 
languages  are  scattered  over  the  whole  of  the 
northern  part  of  Europe  and  Asia,  from  China  to 
the  Pyrenees,  and  from  Cape  Comorin  across  the 
Caucasus  to  Lapland.  The  Hungarian,  Lapponian, 
and  Finnish  dialects  are  now  classed  as  members 
of  the  pfreat  Turanian  or  Tartar  family  of  tongues, 
which  IS  spoken  by  all  the  tribes  from  the  Him- 
alaya to  Oxotsk  and  to  Lapland,  and  indudes  the 
Hungarian,  Crimean,  and  Turkish  tongues.  Farrar 
states  that  the  terms  Turanian,  Nomadic,  or 
Allophyllon  of  Pritchard,  are  names,  applied  to  all 
languages  not  belonging  to  the  Aryan  or  Semitic, 
and  which  comprise  all  languages  spoken  in  Asia 
or  Europe  not  included  under  the  Aryan  and 
Semitic  ntmilies,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chinese 
and  its  dialects.  These  are  Tungus,  Mongol, 
Turki,  Samoyede,  and  Fin.  The  writers  on  this 
class  are  Rask,  Klaproth,  Schult,  Castren,  and 
Muller.  The  Turanian  lanffuages  occupy  by  far  the 
largest  portion  of  the  earth,  viz.  all  but  parts  of 
India,  Arabia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Europe ;  but  except 
agglutination,  there  is  not  a  single  positive  prin- 
cij^e  which  can  be  proved  to  pervade  them  all. 

The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  Turanian 
languages  ia  what  has  been  called  agglutination, 
or  *  glueing  together ; '  and  what  distinguishes  the 
Turanian  languages  is,  that  in  them  the  conjugation 
and  declension  oan  rtill  be  taken  to  pieces ;  and 
although  the  terminations  have  by  no  means 
always  retained  their  significative  power  as  inde- 
pendent words,  they  are  felt  as  modificatory 
syllables. 

The  Turanian  family  of  languages  consists  of 
two  great  drvistons,  the  Northern  and  the  Southern. 
The  northern  is  somethnes  called  the  Ural-Altaic 
or  Ugro-TartariCy  and  it  is  divided  into  five  sec^ 
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tions,  the  Tungusic,  Mongolic,  Turkic,   Finnic, 
and  Samoyedio. 

The  southern,  which  occupies  the  south  of  Asia, 
is  divided  into  four  classes,  the  Tamilic,  the  Gan- 
ffetic  (Trans-Himalayan  and  Sub-Himalayan),  the 
Lohitic,  the  Taic,  and  the  Malaic.  These  two 
divisions  comprehend  very  nearly  all  the  languages 
of  Asia,  with  the  exception  of  Chinese,  which, 
together  with  its  neighbouring  dialects,  forms  the 
only  representative  of  radi^  or  monosyllabic 
speech.  Japanese,  the  language  of  Corea,  of  the 
Koriakes,  the  Kamtskadales,  and  the  numerous 
dialects  of  the  Caucasus,  etc.,  remain  unclassed. 

The  Tungusic  section  of  the  northern  branch 
extends  from  China  northward  to  Siberia,  and 
westward  to  113^,  where  the  river  Tunguska  partly 
marks  its  frontier.  The  Tungusic  tril^  in  Siberia 
are  under  Russian  sway.  Other  Tungusic  tribes- 
belong  to  the  Chinese  empire,  and  are  known  by 
the  name  of  Manchu,  a  term  adopted  after  they 
bad  conquered  China  in  1644,  and  founded  the 
present  imperial  dynasty. 

The  original  seats  of  the  people  who  speak 
Mongolic  dialects  lie  near  the  Lake  Baikal,  and  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  Siberia,  where  we  find  them 
as  early  as  the  9th  century  after  Christ.  They 
were  divided  into   three   classes,    the    Mongol 

g roper,  the  Buriat,  and  the  Olot  or  Kalmuk. 
hengiz  Khan  (1227)  united  them  into  a  nation, 
and  founded  tiie  Mongolian  empire,  which  in- 
cluded, however,  not  only  Mongolic,  but  Tungusic 
and  Turkic,  commonly  called  ^taric,  tribes. 

In  India,  there  are  three  or  four  distinct  branches 
of  this  family  of  languages.  In  the  north  are  the 
Himalayan  dialects,  of  tribes  from  Upper  and 
Lower  Kanawar,  on  the  Sutlej,  to  the  Bhutani  of 
the  extreme  east.  Then  we  have  the  Lohitic  class, 
comprismg,  with  the  Burmese  and  others  of  the 
Eastern  Peninsula,  the  dialects  of  the  Naga  and 
Mikir  tribes  in  Assam,  and  of  the  Bodo,  I^hari, 
Kuki,  and  Garo  in  Eastern  BengaL  Nearly  re- 
lated to  this  class  is  the  Kol  or  Munda  family, 
including  the  Eol,  Santal,  and  Bhumij  of  Sing- 
bhum  and  Western  Bengal,  and  the  Munda  of 
ChuUa  Nagpur.  The  fourth  class  is  the  Tamil 
or  Dravidian,  to  which  belong  the  Brahui  of 
Baluchistan,  the  Gondi,  the  Tuluva  of  Canara, 
the  Kamata  of  the  S.  Mahratta  countnr,  the  Toda 
of  the  Neilgherries,  the  Malealam  of  Travancore, 
the  Tamil,  and  Telugu.  The  Kur  or  Muasi,  and 
the  Korku  in  Hoshangabad,  and  westward  in  the 
forests  on  the  Tapti  and  Narmada,  until  they 
come  in  contact  with  the  BhQ  of  the  Vindhya 
Hills,  and  the  Nahal  of  Kandesh,  belong  to  this 
Kol  family ;  indeed,  Mr.  Hyslop  held  that  the  word 
Kur  is  identical  with  Kol. 

According  to  Pritchard,  the  idiom  of  the  islands 
comprised  in  the  empue  of  Niphon,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  independent  liu-kiu  Archipelago,  bears 
some  signs  of  affinitv  to  those  of  the  Ugro- 
Tartarian  nations.  Mr.  Norris  had  assured  him 
that  the  jNrinciple  of  vocalic  harmony  and  other 
phenomena  of  we  Tartar  languages  prevail  in  the 
idiom  of  the  Japanese,  and  liu-kiu  Islands.  He 
also  observed  analogies  between  the  Tamilian  and 
other  dialects  of  the  Dekhan  and  the  languages 
of  Australia,  with  which  we  have  obtained  some 
acquaintance  through  the  labours  of  Mr.  Threlkeld 
and  several  other  missionaries,  and  from  the  able 
researches  of  Captain  Gray.  Turkish  is  a  Turanian 
dialect,    {t0  ^rainmar  is  purel/  Tataric  or  Turanian. 
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^he  Tarks,  however,  poeaessed  a  small  literature 
aud  narrow  civilisation  before  they  were  converted 
to  Muhammadanism ;  but  as  the  language  of 
Mahomed  was  Arabic,  a  branch  of  the  Semitic 
family  closely  allied  to  Hebrew  and  Syriac,  this, 
together  with  the  Koran  and  their  law  and 
reUgion,  the  Turks  learned  from  the  Arabs, 
along  with  many  of  the  arts  and  sciences  con- 
nect^ with  a  more  advanced  stage  of  civilisation. 
Arabic  became  to  the  Turks  what  Latin  was  to 
the  Germans  during  the  middle  ages ;  and  there 
is  hardly  a  word  in  the  higher  intellectual  terminer 
logy  of  Arabic  that  might  not  be  used,  more  or 
less  naturally,  by  a  writer  in  Turkish. — ilf.  De 
Guignes;  Sir  W.  Jone^  Works,  iiL  p.  72;  /?f- 
port  Brit  Assoc. ;  Wh,  II,;  Pritchard;  Bunsen; 
MtUler;  Logariy  in  J,  Ind,  Arch.;  Hyslopt  Jaur^ 
Ant.  Sac.  Nagpur.  •" 

TURANJABIN,  Persian  manna,  produced  on 
the  Alhaji  maurorum,  in  Persia,  Bokhara,  and 
AfghaniBtan.    See  Manna. 

TURBAND. 
Pagri,    ....    Hind.  |  Dustar,    ....   Hiivd. 

The  head-dress  of  the  Muhammadans,  from  the 
two  Persian  words,  Sir,  the  head,  and  Band,  a 
tie.  A  principal  site  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
turbands  formerly  was  the  town  of  Amee,  in  the 
Chingleput  district,  but  they  are  now  made  at 
Oops^  in  the  Rajamundry  district,  and  also  in 
the  Madras  district.  A  principal  site  of  the 
manufacture  of  silk  turbands  was  Seringapatam  in 
Mysore.  These  are  of  a  pink  colour,  and  are  sold 
at  from  10  to  25  rupees  each.  Turband  pieces  in 
cotton,  silk,  cotton  and  gold,  and  silk  and  gold, 
are  those  usually  manufactured.  In  Afghanistan, 
conquered  people  pay  homage  by  casting  their 
turbands  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror ;  the  chiefs 
of  tribes  often  lessen  the  size  of  their  turbands 
before  appearing  in  the  presence  of  their  rulers. 
Muhammadans  of  Britisn  India,  when  in  great 
distress  or  in  supplication,  take  off  their  turbands, 
and  lay  their  heads  on  the  ground,  or  in  the  lap 
of  the  person  before  whom  they  appear.  For  a 
stranger  to  take  off  the  turband  of  either  a  Hindu 
or  Mnhammadaa,  is  an  act  of  great  indignity.  A 
Muhammadan  wife  receives  her  husband,  and 
places  his  turband  in  an  honoured  part  of  the 
house.  An  exchange  of  turbands  is  the  symbol 
of  fraternal  adoption.  In  Turkish  burial  places, 
the  tombs  of  men  are  indicated  by  the  figure  of  a 
turband  placed  at  the  head  of  the  grave. 

TURBINE LLA,  a  genus  of  gaateropodous 
molluscs,  family  MuricidsB.  About  70  reoent  and 
20  fossil  species  are  known.  T.  rapa,  the  chank 
shell,  is  used  in  India  as  a  trumpet,  is  sawn  into 
rings  to  form  bracelets,  anklets.  It  was  the  war- 
trumpet  of  the  ancient  Hindus ;  and  the  idol  of 
the  Hindu  god  Vishnu  holds  a  chank  in  one  of 
his  four  hands. — To(Ps  Eajasthan, 

TURBITH,  Turpeth,  or  Turbud.  Hind.  The 
cortical  part  of  the  root  of  the  Ipomoea  turpethum. 
It  is  a  longiBh  root,  about  the  thickness  of  the 
finger,  resinous,  heavy,  of  a  brownish  hue  with- 
out, and  whitish  within.  It  is  used  in  medicine. 
'-^Lewis^  Mat  Med, 

TURBUZ.  Hind.  Gucurbita  citrullus,  water- 
melon, is  grown  in  the  beds  of  rivers  in  the  hot 
season,  but  may  be  cultivated  in  gardens  during 
the  rains.  Its  fruit  is  esteemed  by  all  classes.-— 
Hidden, 


is  the  most  eastern  of  the  districts  of  Kaahgaria. 
The  Ush-Turfan  district  of  Kashgaria  lies  K.E. 
of  the  Kaahgar  district.  The  Tian  Shan  mountaina 
have  for  centuries  maintained  their  character  for 
surpassing  excellence  of  Turfan  wool. 

TURI  dwell  in  the  t^huls  of  Dawadputi«, 
Beejnote,  Noke,  Noakote,  and  Oodur:  they  own 
and  hire  out  camels,  but,  like  the  Bawuri  and 
Khengar,  are  great  thieves,  and  are  called  bhut 
or  evU  spirits  and  sons  of  the  devil. 

TURI,  a  martial  tribe  occupying  a  portion  <rf  the 
valley  of  the  river  Kurm ;  they  can  muster  5500 
fighting  men.  They  repeatedly  leagued  with  other 
tribes  to  harass  the  Meeranzai  valley.  They  voukl 
sow  strife  among  the  Meeransai  people,  they 
would  harbour  fugitives  from  eiUier  party,  they 
would  encourage  all  to  resist  the  British,  tb^ 
would  attack  some  villages  in  force;  tkoy  fre- 
quently oommitted  raids  on  the  Bungush  and 
Guttack  villages  of  the  Kohat  district  In  August 
1853,  Gaptain  Goke  seized  a  Turi  caravaa  on  its 
way  to  the  salt  mines,  taking  the  property  as 
security  for  repayment  of  value  of  plundered  pro- 
perty, and  the  men  as  hostagee  for  their  tribes. 
This  measure  waa  soon  followed  by  an  embassy 
from  the  tribe,  and  an  agreement  was  condoded 
with  the  tribe  from  the  commencement  of  1854. 
The  value  of  plundered  property  was  made  good, 
the  prisoners  were  relefued,  and  five  Turi  men 
were  made  over  to  the  British  as  hostages;  bat 
within  one  month  the  tribe  again  gave  way  to 
evil  counsels,  and  in  March  1854  a  serious  attack 
was  made  by  the  Turi  with  2000  men  (foot  and 
horse)  on  a  Meeranzai  village. 

During  the  wars  with  Kabul  in  1878-1880,  the 
Kurm  valley  was  held  by  a  large  British  force, 
and  the  Turi  kept  quiet    See  Kurm. 

TURIVA-GAIIAY.  The  fprealt  Basava  or  buU 
at  Turiva-caray,  in  Mysore,  is  a  single  block  of 
Karikallu  or  bUckstone,  |Hn>cured  from  a  quarry 
at  GaddapuUy.  This  stone  is  an  amorphoua  horn- 
blende containing  minute  rhomboidal  UwM>li»y 
concretions  of  basaltine.  It  is  obtained  from 
detached  blocks  of  stone  in  this  quany ;  the  solid 
rock  contains  many  finer  pieces. 

TURK.  Ainong  the  Arabs  this  word  has  been 
as  vaguely  applied  as  the  word  Scythian  was 
among  the  Greeks.  Turk,  applied  to  an  Osnoanli, 
is  deemed  derogative ;  but  this  name  is  given  by 
the  Tamil  and  I'elugu  people  as  the  usual  desig- 
nation for  all  Muhammadans,  as  Turka-kara  and 
Turka-vadu,  and  their  language  the  Turka-pesk 
and  Turka-bhasha  or  Turka-mata,  Arabe  and 
Persians,  when  alluding  to  their  northern  neigh- 
bours, always  style  them  Turk,  applying  that 
term  as  loosely  as  Europeans  do  the  wonl  Taiiar. 

The  word  Turk  has  the  same  root  as  that  of 
Turan,  the  country  of  the  restless,  horae-riding, 
nomade  tribes,  the  great  Turanian  and  Mongolian 
family,  in  contradistinction  from  the  Arjran, 
Iranian,  or  Indo-European  race,  and  it  is  derived 
from  the  root  To-ar,  to  fly. 

Yambery  divides  the  TvA  into  Bomt^  blaek 
or  pure  Kirghiz ;  Kirj^iz,  properly  Kaiak ;  Kara- 
kalpak,  Turkoman,  and  Uzbak. 

The  region  inhabited  by  Turkish  races  at  the 
present  time  comprises  two  distinct  tncta  of 
conntary,  one  stretching  southwards  from  the  icy 
shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Hmda  Koih, 
other   eastwards   from   the   Adriatief  both 


the 
TURFAN,  on  Uie  borders  of  th^  desert  of  Gobi,  '  merging  into  each  other  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
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Asia,  known  aa  the  desert  of  Gobi.  The  Turk  in  the 
farthest  east  claims  relationship  with  his  brethren 
in  the  extreme  west.  The  simplest  Turkoman  is 
aware  of  the  existence  of  kinsmen  about  Diarbekir. 

Many  of  the  Turk  tribes  of  High  Asia  retained 
their  pagan  names  when  accepting  Iskm.  8eljuk 
is  said  to  haye  been  a  convert,  but  his  sons  were 
called  MichacJi  Israll,  Musa,  and  Ynnus.  His 
celebrated  grandson,  however,  retained  the  luune 
of  Toghrul,  and  Toghrul's  son  was  Alp  Arselan. 
The  names  of  most  Turkish  tribes  and  families 
are  taken  from  animals:  Maug-it  means  sick  dog; 
Kira-it,  grey  dog ;  Oyur-at  or  Oir-at,  grej  horse ; 
Kongr-at  or  Kinghur-at,  chesnut  horse. 

Hiung^nu. — The  most  ancient  name  by  which 
the  Turk  and  other  of  the  tribes  of  Central  Asia 
were  known  to  the  Chinese,  was  Hiung-nu,  These 
Hiung-uufoandedan  empire  (B.C.  206)  comprising 
a  large  portion  of  Asia  west  of  China.  Engaged 
in  frequent  wars  with  the  Chinese,  they  were  at 
last  defeated  in  the  middle  of  the  1st  century  after 
Christ.  Thereupon  they  divided  into  a  northern 
and  southern  empire;  and  after  the  Sonthem 
Hiung-nu  had  become  subjects  of  China,  thev 
attacked  the  Northern  Hiung-nu,  together  with 
the  Chinese,  and,  driving  them  out  of  their  seats 
between  the  rivers  Amur  and  Selenga  and  the 
Altai  mountains  westward,  they  are  supposed  to 
have  given  the  first  impulse  to  the  inroads  of  the 
barbarians  into  Europe.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
3d  century,  the  Mongolic  and  Tungusic  tribes, 
who  had  filled  the  seats  of  the  Northern  Hiung- 
nu,  had  ffTown  so  powerful  as  to  attack  the 
Southern  Hiung-nu,  and  drive  them  from  their 
teiritories.  Tluis  occasioned  a  second  migration 
of  Asiatic  tribes  towards  the  west  Another 
name  by  which  the  Chinese  designate  these 
Hiung-nu  or  Turk  tribes  is  Tu-kiu.  This  Tu-kiu 
is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  Turk;  and 
although  the  tribe  to  which  this  name  was  given 
was  originally  but  smal),  it  began  to  spread  in  the 
6th  century  from  the  Altai  to  the  Caspian,  and  it 
was  probably  to  them  that,  in  569,  tne  emperor 
Justinian  sent  an  ambassador  in  the  person  of 
Semarchos.  The  empire  of  the  Tu-kiu  was 
destroyed  in  the  8th  century  by  the  Hui-he 
(Chinese  Eao-che).  This  tribe,  equally  of  Turk 
origin,  maintained  itself  for  about  a  century,  and 
was  then  conquered  by  the  Chinese,  and  driven 
back  from  the  northern  borders  of  China.  Part 
of  the  Hui-he  occupied  Tangut,  and,  after  a 
second  defeat  by  the  Mongolians  in  1257,  the 
reoonant  proceeded  still  farUker  west,  and  joined 
the  Uigur,  whose  tents  were  pitched  near  the 
towns  of  Turfsn,  Kashgar,  Hamil,  and  Aksu. 
These  facts,  gleaned  chiefly  from  Chinese  his- 
torians, show  from  the  very  earliest  times  the 
westward  tendency  of  the  Turk  nations.  In  568, 
Turk  tribes  occupied  the  country  between  the 
Volga  and  the  Sea  of  Axof,  and  numerous  rein- 
forcements have  since  strengthened  their  position 
in  those  parts. 

Turhoman, — The  northern  part  of  Persia  west 
of  the  Caspian  Sea — ^Armenia,  the  south  of 
Georgia,  Shirwan,  and  Dagestan-— harbours  a  Turk 
popuktion,  known  by  the  general  name  of  Turko* 
man.  They  are  predatory  nomades,  and  their 
arrival  in  these  countries  dates  from  the  11th 


and  12fsb.  centuries.  East  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
the  Turkoman  tribes  are  under  command  of  the 
Uzhak  khans  of  Khiva,  Fargaaa,  ^d  B(^:haia.  i  of  Kashgar,  north  as  far  as  the  Irtish. 
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They  call  themselves,  however,  not  subjects  but 
guests  of  these  khans.  Still  more  to  the  east, 
the  Turkoman  are  under  Chinese  sovereignty,  and 
in  the  south-west  they  reach  as  far  as  Khorasan 
and  other  provinces  of  Persia. 

The  Uzbakf  descendants  of  the  Hui-he  and 
Uigur,  and  originally  settled  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  towns  of  Khotan,  Kashgar,  Turfan, 
and  Hamil,  crossed  the  Jaxartes  (Syr-i-Darya)  in 
the  16th  century,  and,  after  several  successful 
campaigns,  gained  possession  of  Balkh,  Kharism 
(Khiva),  Bokhara,  and  Fargana.  In  the  ]&iXea 
country  and  in  Balkh  they  have  become  agri- 
cultnrtd ;  but  generally  their  life  is  nomadic,  and 
too  warlike  to  be  cfdled  pastoral. 

Nogai. — ^Another  Turk  tribe  are  the  Nogai,  west 
of  the  Caspian,  and  also  north  of  the  Black  Sea. 
To  the  beginning  of  the  17  th  century  they  lived 
north-east  of  the  Caspian,  and  the  steppes  on  the 
left  of  the  Irtish  bore  their  name.  Pressed  by  the 
Kalmuk,  a  Mongol  tribe,  the  Nogai  advanced  west- 
ward as  far  as  Astracan.  Peter  i.  transferred 
them  thence  to  the  north  of  the  Caucasian  moun- 
tains, where  they  still  graze  their  flocks  on  the 
shores  of  the  Kuban  and  the  Kama.  One  horde, 
that  of  Kundur,  remained  on  the  Volga,  subject 
to  the  Kalmuk.  Another  tribe  of  Turk  origin  in 
the  Caucasus  are  the  Bazianes.  A  third  Turk 
tribe  in  the  Caucasus  are  the  Kumiik,  on  the 
rivers  Sunja,  Aksai,  and  Koisu. 

Bashkir. — The  southern  portion  of  the  Altaic 
mountains  has  long  been  inhabited  by  the  Bashkir, 
a  race  considerably  mixed  with  Mongolic  blood, 
savage  and  ignorant,  subjects  of  Russia,  and  Muham- 
madans  by  faith.  Their  land  is  divided  into  four 
roads,  called  the  roads  of  Siberia,  of  Kasan,  of 
Nogai,  and  of  Osa,  a  place  on  the  Kama.  Among 
the  Bashkir,  and  in  villages  near  Ufa,  is  now 
settled  a  Turk  tribe,  the  Mescherak,  who  formerly 
lived  near  the  Volga. 

Karakalpak, — The  tribes  near  the  lake  of  Aral 
are  called  nlarakalpak.  They  are  subject  partly  to 
Russia,  partly  to  the  khans  of  Khiva. 

Siberia. — The  Turk  of  Siberia  are  partly  original 
settlers  who  crossed  the  Aral  ana  founded  the 
khanate  of  Sibir,  partly  later  colonists.  Their 
towns  are  Tobolsk,  Yeniseisk,  and  Tomsk.  Separ- 
ate tribes  are  the  Uran^hat  on  the  Chulym,  and 
the  Barabas  in  the  steppes  between  the  Irtish  and 
the  Ob. 

In  the  north-east  of  Asia,  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  Lena,  the  Yakut  form  the  most  remote  link 
in  the  Turkic  chain  of  languages.  Their  male 
population  has  lately  risen  to  100,000,  while  in 
1795  it  amounted  only  to  50,066.  Their  original 
seats  seem  to  have  been  north-west  of  Lake  Baikal. 

Southern  Siberia  is  the  mother  country  of  the 
Kirghiz,  one  of  the  most  numerous  tribes  of 
Turko-Tataric  ori^pn.  The  Kirghiz  lived  origin- 
ally between  the  Ob  and  Yenisei,  where  Mongolic 
tribes  settled  among  them.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  century,  the  Russians  became  acquainted 
with  the  Eastern  Kirghiz,  then  living  along  the 
Yenisei.  In  1606  they  had  become  tributi^  to 
Russia,  and,  after  several  wars  with  two  neigh- 
bouring tribes,  they  were  driven  more  and  more 
south-westward,  till  they  left  Siberia  altogether 
at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century.  They  now 
live  at  Burnt  in  Chinese  Turkestan,  together  with 
the  Kirghiz  of  the  '  Qreat  Horde,'  near  the  town 
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Kirghiz. — Another  tribe  is  that  of  the  Western 
Kirghiz  or  Kirghiz-Kazak,  who  are  partly  inde- 
pendent, partly  tributary  to  Rassia  and  China. 

Of  what  are  called  the  three  Kirghiz  hordes, 
from  the  Caspian  Sea  east  as  far  as  Lake  Tenghiz, 
the  Small  Horde  is  fixed  in  the  west,  between  the 
rivers  Yemba  and  Aral ;  the  Great  Horde  in  the 
east ;  while  the  most  powerful  occupies  the  centre 
between  the  Sarasa  and  Yemba,  and  is  called  the 
Middle  Horde.  Since  1819  the  Great  Horde  has 
been  subject  to  Russia.  Other  Kirghiz  tribes, 
though  nominally  subject  to  Russia,  are  really  her 
most  dangerous  enemies. 

The  Turk  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  came  from 
Khorasan  and  Eastern  Persia,  and  are  Turkomans, 
and  remnants  of  the  Seljuk,  the  rulers  of  Persia 
during  the  middle  ages. 

The  Otmanli  Turk^  who  form  the  ruling  portion 
of  the  Turkish  empire,  have  the  same  source. 
They  are  now  scattered  over  the  whole  Turkish 
empire  in  Europe,  Asa,  and  Africa,  and  their 
number  amounts  to  between  eleven  and  twelve 
millions.  They  form  the  landed  gentry,  the 
aristocracy  and  bureaucracy  of  Turkey ;  and  their 
language,  the  Osmanli,  is  spoken  by  persons  of 
rank  and  education,  and  by  all  Government 
authorities  in  Syria,  in  Egypt,  at  Tunis,  and  at 
Tripoli.  In  the  southern  provinces  of  Asiatic 
Russia,  along  the  borders  of  the  Caspian,  and 
through  the  whole  of  Turkestan,  it  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people.  It  is  heard  even  at  the 
court  of  Teheran,  and  is  understood  by  official 
personages  in  Persia.  The  ancestors  of  the  Osman 
Turk  are  men  as  well  known  to  European  his- 
torians as  Charlemacne  or  Alfred.  It  was  in  the 
year  1224  that  Sukiman  Shah  and  his  tribe, 
pressed  by  Mongolians,  left  Khorasan  and  pushed 
westward  into  Syria,  Armenia,  and  Asia  Minor. 
Sulaiman*s  son  Ertoghrul  aided,  and  then  took 
service  under,  Ala-ud-Din,  the  Seljuk  sultan  of 
Iconinm  (Xicoea),  and,  after  several  successful 
campaigns  against  Greeks  and  Mongolians, 
received  part  of  Phrygia  as  his  own,  and  there 
founded  what  was  afterwards  to  become  the  basis 
of  the  Osmanic  empire.  During  the  last  years  of 
the  ISth  century  the  sultans  of  loouium  lost  their 
power,  and  their  former  vassals  became  inde- 
pendent Bovereiffns.  Osman,  after  taking  his 
share  of  the  spou  in  Asia,  advanced  through  the 
Olympic  passes  into  Bithynia,  and  was  successful 
against  the  armies  of  the  emperors  of  Byzantium. 
Osman  became  henceforth  the  national  name  of 
his  people.  His  son  Or-khan,  whose  capital  was 
Pmsa  (Bursa),  after  conquering  Nicomedia  (1327) 
and  Nicoea  (1330),  threaten^  the  Hellespont. 
He  took  the  title  of  padshah,  and  his  court  was 
called  the  *  High  or  Sublime  Porte,*  the  Bab-ul- 
Makaddas.  His  son  Sulaiman  crossed  the  Helles- 
pont (1357),  and  took  possession  of  (Tallipoli  and 
Sestos.  He  thus  became  master  of  the  Dardan- 
elles. Murad  i.  took  Adrianople  (1362),  made  it 
his  capital,  conquered  Maceaonia,  and,  after  a 
severe  8tru|^gle,  overthrew  the  united  forces  of 
the  Slavonic  races  south  of  the  Danube,  the 
Bulwians,  Servians,  and  Oroatians,  in  the  bal^e 
of  Kossova-polye  (1389).  He  himself  fell,  but 
lus  successor  Bayazet  followed  his  course,  took 
Thessaly,  passed  Thermopyks,  and  devastated  the 
Peloponnesus.  The  emperor  of  Germany,  Sigis- 
mund,  who  advanced  at  the  head  of  an  army 
oomposed   of    Freneh,    German,    and    Slavonic 


soldiers,  was  defeated  by  Bayazet  on  the  Danolie 
in  the  battle  of  Nicopolis  (1399).  Bayaset  took 
Bosnia,  and  would  have  taken  Constantinople,  had 
not  the  same  Mongolians  who  in  1244  drove  the 
first  Turkish  tribes  westward  into  Persia,  threat- 
ened again  their  newly  -  acquired  posseasions. 
Timur  had  grasped  the  reins  fallen  from  the 
hands  of  Chengiz  Khan ;  Bayazet  was  oompdled 
to  meet  him,  and  suffered  defeat  (1402)  in  the 
battle  of  An^ra  (Ankyra)  in  Galatia.  Europe 
now  had  respite,  but  not  long.  Timur  died,  and 
with  him  his  empire  fell  to  pieces,  while  the 
Osmanic  army  rallied  again  unaer  Muliamnmd  i. 
(1413),  and  re-attained  its  former  power  under 
Murad  IL  (1421).  Successful  in  Asia,  Mnnd 
sent  his  armies  back  to  the  Danube,  and,  after 
long- continued  campaigns,  and  powerful  reoBt- 
ance  from  the  Hungarians  and  Slavs  niuler 
Hunyad,  he  at  last  gained  two  decisive  victoneff, 
Varna  in  1444,  and  Kossova  in  1448.  Constanti- 
nople could  no  longer  be  held,  and  the  P<^ 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  rouse  the  chivalry  of 
Western  Europe  to  a  crusade  against  the  Torks. 
Muhammad  ii.  succeeded  in  1451,  and  on  the 
26th  of  May  1453,  Constantinople,  after  a  valiant 
resistance,  fell,  and  became,  as  now,  the  capital 
of  the  Turkish  empire. 

In  the  region  west  of  a  line  drawn  from  Con- 
stantinople to  the  mouth  of  the  Gerenis  C9uu  in 
Lycia,  or  the  region  of  the  six  rivers,  Bakor  Chai, 
Gedoz  Chai,  Kychyk  and  Bojzk  Menderee,  Gerenk 
Chai,  and  Godchai  Chai,  the  population  is  about 
1,500,000,  of  whom  600,000  are  Turks,  300,000 
nomade  mountain  Yoruks,  400,000  Greeks,  40,000 
Chepis  (wood-hewers  and  charooal-bumers,  with- 
out any  religion,  perhaps  the  remains  of  the 
aborigines  of  the  country),  60,000  ArmenJans, 
40,000  Jews,  15,000  Catholics,  10,000  to  15,000 
gypsies,  Arabs,  Bulgars,  Croats,  etc,  and  40(K)  to 
5000  Europeans  other  than  Greeks.  These  Turks 
seldom  speak  any  other  tongue  but  thdr  own. 
Their  chief  occupations  are  agriculture,  cattle 
rearing,  caipet-weaving,  saddleiy,  and  other  small 
industries,  and  they  greatly  delight  to  act  as 
caravan  guides.  The  strict  sechvion  of  the  women 
demanded  by  Islamism  seriously  hinders  then 
from  helping  the  men  in  their  businees.  On 
them  alone  falls  the  whole  burden  of  military 
service.  At  18  years  they  marry,  and  at  21  or  2]( 
they  are  taken  as  soldiers  and  separated  from 
wedlock  for  long  years.  The  women  become 
immoral,  and  these  are  the  chief  causes  of  the 
gradual  extinction  of  the  race.  The  Greeks  hare 
got  possession  of  nearly  all  the  trade  and  ship- 
ping. The  Greeks  are  energetic,  dfligent,  and 
eager  to  learn.  The  Greeu  are  preferred  as 
physicians,  lawyers,  teachers,  and  al«>  as  traden 
ana  workmen.  They  are  intolerant,  like  the  Tuks, 
but  without  any  inner  religious  feeling.  Yet  many 
Slavs,  mostly  Bulgars  and  WaDachB,  Join  tkeir 
Church,  and  soon  assume  the  Greek  langoage  and 
Greek  names,  and  become  in  all  respects  (^eek& 

Tajak, — ^The  modem  distinction  of  Tmk  and 
Taiak,  which  in  its  application  denotes  men  of 
military  and  men  of  civil  porsuits,  has  existed 
from  the  most  earl^  ages  in  tnis  extended  ewuitry. 

Vigur, — Aooordmg  to  Vambery,  the  Uigor  sre 
the  most  ancient  of  tiie  Turk  trifcies,  and  forsMtlj 
inhabited  a  part  of  Chinese  Tsrtary  which  is  bow 
occupied  by  a  mixed  population  of  Tmik,  llonfol« 
and  Xalmuk.    They  wen  the  flist  who  ledneed 
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the  Turki  language  to  writing,  borrowing  the 
characters  from  the  Nestorian  ChristianB,  who 
came  to  their  coontry  as  early  as  the  4th  century 
of  our  era.  The  manuscripts  of  this  language, 
written  in  the  characters  mentioned,  afford  there- 
fore the  most  ancient  and  yaluable  data  in 
investigating  the  history  of  Central  Asia,  nay, 
of  the  whole  Turkish  race.  But  these  monuments 
are  of  great  scarcity ;  he  believes  he  has  collected 
all  that  has  been  discovered  of  the  Uigur  language, 
though  the  Uigur  had  a  literature  and  were  very 
fond  of  books  at  a  time  when  the  western  world 
was  involved  in  ignorance  and  barbarism.  The 
most  valuable  manuscript  he  obtained  bears  date 
1069,  and  was  written  in  Kashgar;  it  treats  of 
ethics  and  political  subjects,  and  forms  a  kind  of 
manual  of  advice  to  kings  bow  to  govern  with 
justice  and  success.  It  reveals  the  social  con- 
dition of  this  people,  and  forms  the  basis  of  the 
later  regulations  by  which  all  Turks  are  governed. 
— Maleolrn'i  Persia ;  MxiUer^s  Lectures ;  Ferrier*s 
Joum.;  Vambery,  Bokhara, 

TURKANA  amongst  the  Rajputs  means 
tribute.  It  is  derived  from  the  word  Turk,  mean- 
ing Muhammadan,  races  who  exacted  tribute  from 
the  Rajputs. 

TURKESTAN.  The  people  of  Central  Asia 
who  inhabit  the  countries  which  extend  north- 
wards to  the  Russian  frontiers,  westwards  to  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  southwards  to  Afghanistan,  for 
the  ffreater  part  are  descendants  of  Turks,  and  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  give  to  all  these  coun- 
tries the  general  name  of  Turkestan,  dividing  it 
in  the  following  manner : — 

1st.  Northern  or  Russian  Turkestan,  compre- 
hending in  it  the  three  tracts  of  the  Kirghiz  nation, 
with  Bokhara,  Khokand,  and  part  of  Khiva. 

2d.  Southern  Turkestan,  inhabited  by  the 
Khivan,  Turkoman,  and  Kaiakalpak,  and  includ- 
ing also  Tashkeud. 

Sd.  Eastern  Turkestan,  comprising  Little 
Bucharia,  which  is  subject  to  China. 

Turkestan  races  are  the  Uzbak,  Karakalpak, 
Kara-Kirghiz,  Kirghiz-Kazak,  Turkoman,  Tajak, 
Sart,  Galcha,  and  Russians.  The  arable  tracts, 
especially  in  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  Khokand 
(Fargana),  from  prehistoric  times  have  been  the 
joint  home  of  races  of  Turki  and  Iranian  blood. 

Turkestan  lowlands  southwards  are  limited  by 
the  western  continuation  of  the  Hindu  Kush  as 
far  as  the  Hari-Rud  valley,  and  beyond  that  point 
by  the  Khorasan  highlands  as  far  as  the  Caspian. 

Russian  Turkestan  is  bordered  on  the  west  by 
the  Caspian,  the  Aral  river  and  mountains;  on 
the  east  by  the  Pamir  plateau,  the  Tian  Shan 
jmd  Altai  ranges  separating  it  from  the  Chinese 
empire ;  northwards  by  the  low  ridge  crossing  the 
Kirghiz  steppes  about  the  5l8t  parallel,  and 
forming  the  water-parting  between  the  Aralo- 
Caapian  and  Ob  basins.  For  administrative  pur- 
poses, part  of  Western  Siberia,  40,000  square 
miles  in  extent,  is  attached  to  Russian  Turkestan. 
Jnelnding  this  tract,  Russian  Turkestan  has  an 
extreme  length  from  the  Caspian  to  Lake  Issuk- 
kul  of  1400  miles  west  and  east,  with  a  breadth 
of  nearly  1000  miles  north  and  south,  a  total  area 
of  aboBt  1,600,000  square  miles,  and  a  population 
c€  6,500,000. 

Western  Thtrkestan  is  oonspioaous  for  the  high 
Telief  of  the  land.  Nowhere  on  the  sorfaee  of  the 
globe  are  stronger  contrasts  to  be  seen  than  in 


the  Aralo  -  Caspian  depression  and  the  Aralo- 
Caspian  basin.  In  the  latter  region,  the  whole 
area  of  drainage  consists  of  about  even  parts 
highlands  and  lowlands.  While  the  lowlands 
fall  in  the  Caspian  as  much  as  85  feet  below 
sea-level,  the  highlands  in  the  culminating  points 
of  the  Tian  Shan  and  Great  Pamir  rise  to  25,000 
feet  above  it.  The  nucleus  of  the  whole  Central 
Asian  highland  system  is  formed  by  the  Pamir,  to 
which  converge  the  Hindu  Kush  and  Himalayas 
from  the  south-west  and  south-east,  the  Kouen  Lun 
from  the  east,  the  Tian  Shan  from  the  north-east ; 
whilst  to  the  west  the  plateau  itself  merges  in  the 
snowy  highlands  and  ice-fields  about  the  sources 
of  the  Zar-afshan,  between  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes 
valleys.  Between  the  eastern  extension  of  the 
Tian  Shan  and  the  Balkash-kul  stretches  the  broad 
Turkestan  plain,  bounded  to  the  south-east  by 
Kulia,  the  frontier  province  and  long  dehateable 
land  between  the  Russian  and  Chinese  empires. 
By  nature  the  richest  land  beyond  the  limits  of 
China  proper,  this  unhappy  province  bears  witness, 
in  its  ruined  cities  and  wasted  plains,  to  the  suc- 
cessive risings  of  Zungarians  and  Dunyans,  the 
victims  of  which  during  more  than  a  century  are 
to  be  reckoned  by  millions. 

Bokhara  is  an  isolated  kingdom  in  Turkestan 
of  small  extent,  surrounded  by  a  desert  It  lies 
between  lat.  86''  and  45''  N.,  and  long.  eV  and 
67°  £.  It  is  an  open  champaign  country  of 
unequal  fertility,  and  intersected  by  the  Oxus 
on  its  southern  border.  Its  rivers  are  the  Amu 
or  Oxus,  the  Syr  or  Jaxartes,  the  Kohik  or  Zar- 
afshan,  and  the  rivers  of  Kurshi  and  Balkh.  It  is 
ruled  over  by  an  amir,  now  under  Russia,  whose 
sway  is  comprised  between  the  parallels  of  latitude 
and  the  degrees  of  longitude  above  indicated.  The 
Uzbak  are  undoubtedly  the  preponderating  race 
in  Bokhara,  not  so  much  from  their  number,  as 
bv  the  ties  which  bind  them  together.  They  are 
divided  into  stems  and  sections,  like  the  Kii^hiz, 
and  have  their  elders  or  beys,  who  enjoy  a  certain 
consideration  among  them.  The  Uzbak  branches, 
with  some  of  their  subdivisions,  are  enumerated 
in  the  work  called  Nassed  Mameti  UzbiJda. 

The  Russian  acquisitions  in  Central  Aaia  were 
directed  to  the  Jaxartes  in  the  first  stage  of  their 
operations,  and  to  the  Oxus  in  the  second.  With 
the  fall  of  Tashkend  in  1865  Uie  Russians  com- 
pleted the  first  part  of  their  programme,  and  with 
the  annexation  of  Khiva  in  1673,  the  second. 
With  the  consummation  of  these  conquests,  and 
the  subsequent  absorption  of  Khokana,  Western 
Turkestan  was  converted  into  a  Russian  province. 

Eastern  Turkestan^  sometimes  called  Kashgaria, 
IS  a  name  for  which  there  is  no  authority. 
European  writers  have  called  it  Little  Bokhara,  a 
term  quite  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  or  the 
neighbourhood.  The  Chinese  call  it  the  province 
of  tiie  Nan -loo,  or  province  of  the  Southern  Road, 
lying  along  the  south  of  the  Tian  Shan  range. 
The  nei^bouring  Muhammadans  odl  it  Alti- 
shahr  or  Jeti-shahar,  Turki-Persian  words  for  the 
six  cities  and  the  seven  cities,  so  designated 
according  to  the  number  of  towns  which  it 
included  at  the  time  of  speaking.  It  lies  nearly 
due  north  of  Kashmir.  It  is  a  gently  undulating 
phun,  about  250  miles  across  fi^m  N.  to  S.  near 
Its  western  extremity,  where  cultivation  is  the 
more  abundant ;  open  and  gradually  widening  out 
to  the  east,  where  the  great  rainless  desert  of 
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Gobi  extends,  and  from  whence  long  arms  of  sand 
and  shingle  stretch  back  into  the  cultivated  region 
up  to  the  very  walls  of  the  cities  and  yillages. 
Shut  in  on  the  S.  bj  the  mighty  chain  which 
forms  the  true  backbone  of  Asia,  various  portions 
of  which  are  known  as  the  Kouen  Lun,  Kara-korum, 
Mustagh  or  Ice  Mountain,  Tagh- dung -bash  or 
Head  of  the  Mountains.  On  the  west  it  has  the 
extremely  elevated  plateau  of  Pamir,  and  on  its 
north  is  the  ranp^e  known  in  Turki  and  Chinese  as 
the  Tengiri  or  llan  Shan  range,  both  terms  mean- 
ing heavenly,  from  the  northern  slopes  of  which 
the  rivers  of  Siberia  rise.  The  people,  numbering 
about  1,500,000,  are  robust,  industrious,  frugal, 
of  peaceful  dispositions,  and  with  strong  desires 
to  trade.  The  rainfall,  even  at  the  skirts  of  the 
hills,  is  limited  to  a  few  showers  in  the  winter 
and  spring,  and  the  cultivation,  which  is  limited 
to  the  artificial  irrigation  of  the  base  of  mountains 
and  the  banks  of  rivers,  is  carried  on  from  the 
melting  of  the  glaciers  and  the  winter  snows. 
The  rivers  ultimately  unite  in  one,  which  dis- 
appears in  a  marsh  fair  removed  in  the  desert  of 
Gobi  Wheat,  barley,  and  Indian  corn  are  pror 
duced;  fruits  are  abundant,  and  of  these  the 
grapes  are  celebrated.  Gold  is  found  in  the  east 
of  the  Kouen  Lun  range.  Jade,  copper,  lead,  and 
sulphur  are  found  in  Uie  Kara-korum  and  on  the 
spurs  of  Pamir,  and  coal  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
the  Tian  Shan  mountains. 

Eastern  Turkestan  was  subject  to  China  from 
the  beginning  of  tlie  Christian  era  to  the  time  of 
Chengiz  Khan  ;  and  after  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century,  the  Chinese  regained  possession  of  it. 
Eastern  Turkestan  is  eminently  Muhaomiadan, 
and  its  rulers  had  always  been  Muhammadan  from 
the  time  of  Taghalaq  Timur,  who  was,  we  are  told, 
the  first  Muhammadan  sovereign  of  Kashgar  of 
the  lineage  of  Chengiz.  Buddhism  indeed  was 
found  still  prevalent  in  the  cities  of  Turfan  and 
Kamil  at  the  time  of  the  embassy  of  Shah  Rukh 
in  1419,  and  probably  did  not  become  extinct 
much  before  the  end  of  the  century.  But,  in  the 
western  states,  Muhammadanism  seems  to  have 
been  universal  from  an  earlier  date,  and  maintained 
with  fanatical  zeaL  Saintly  teachers  and  workers 
of  miracles,  claiming  descent  from  Mahomed,  and 
known  as  Khwaja  or  Khojah,  acquired  great 
influence ;  and  the  sectaries  attached  to  the  chiefs 
of  these  divided  the  people  into  rival  factions, 
whose  mutual  hostility  eventually  led  to  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  whole  country.  For,  late  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  Khojah  Appak,  the  leader  of 
one  of  those  parties  called  the  White  Mountain 
(having  been  expelled  from  Kashgar  by  Ismail 
Elhan,  the  chief  of  that  state,  who  was  a  zealous 
supporter  of  the  opposite  party  or  Black  Moun- 
tain), sought  the  aid  of  Galdan  Khan,  sovereign 
of  the  Eleuth  or  Kalmuk  race  of  Dzungaria. 
Taldng  the  occasion  so  afforded,  that  chief  in 
1678  invaded  the  states  south  of  the  THaxx  Shan, 
carried  off  the  khan  of  Kashgar  and  his  family, 
and  established  the  Khojah  of  the  White  Moun- 
tain over  the  country,  in  authority  subordinate  to 
his  own.  Great  discord  for  manv  years  succeeded, 
sometimes  pne,  sometimes  another  being  upper- 
most, but  some  supremacy  always  continuing  to 
be  exercised  by  the  &hans  of  Dzungaria.  In  1757, 
however,  the  latter  country  was  conquered  by 
the  Chinese,  who  in  the  following  year,  making  a 
tool  of  the  White  party,  which  was  then  in  opposi- 


tion, succeeded  in  bringing  the  states  of  Turkestan 
also  under  their  rule. 

Hoei  Hoei. — The  Chinese  and  the  Manchu  raoea 
call  by  the  name  of  Hoei  Hoei  all  the  Muham- 
madan tribes  who  live  under  their  dominion. 
This  term,  however,  has  ceased  to  designate  a 
nation.  As  the  Uigur  Hoei  Hoei,  called  umply 
Hoei  Hoei  under  the  Mongol  dynasty  of  Yonan, 
were  Muhammadans,  this  name  is  applied  by  the 
Chinese  to  all  those  of  the  same  religion,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Russians  are  often  called 
Greeks,  because  they  are  of  the  Greek  Church. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  of  Little  Bokhara 
are  in  part  descendants  of  the  ancient  Uigor  Hod 
Hoei,  and  consequently  Turks,  in  part  Sarti,  or 
Bokharians,  who  are  scattered  as  merchants  all 
over  Central  Asia,  and  who  are  Persians.  There 
are  many  of  them  at  Pekin,  Hang  -  chu  -  f  u. 
Canton,  and  the  other  commercial  cities  of  China. 
Their  mother-tongue  is  Persian,  but  they  also 
speak  the  oriental  Turki,  which  is  the  general 
language  of  Turkestan,  and  the  most  di£Pased  ia 
Little  Bokhara. 

Language. — The  Uigur  writing  character  was 
the  original  source  of  those  still  used  by  the 
Mongol  and  Manchu,  and  was  itself  almoat  cer- 
tainly derived  from  the  old  Syriac  character 
through  the  Kestorians.  The  modem  Tartar  cha- 
racters  are  written  (and,  it  is  presumed,  read)  in 
vertical  lines  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  page,  the 
lines  succeeding  each  other  from  left  to  right. 
What  Uigur  meant  with  Mongol  authors  is  doubts 
ful,  but  the  people  and  language  so  called  by  the 
Western  Asiatics  were  Turki^  Captain  Vali- 
khanoff  speaks  of  the  language  now  in  use  at 
Kashgar  as  being  Uigur,  but  it  is  not  clear  whether 
he  means  that  this  term  is  known  to  the  natives 

Toums. — The  three  principal  towns  in  Turkestan 
are  Elchi,  in  kt.  86*  50'  N.,  and  long.  78**  20^  K, 
5500  feet ;  Yarkand,  in  lat  38^  10'  N.,  and  long. 
74°  £.,  4200  feet ;  Kashgar,  in  lat.  89°  15'  N.,  and 
long.  7 1°  50'  £.,  8500  feet.  Elchi  is  represtfited  to 
have  the  oddest,  and  Kashgar  the  hottest,  tem- 
perature of  the  three  towns  throughout  the  year. 
Snow  falls  at  Kashgar,  but  never  remains  longer 
than  a  few  hours ;  but  it  is  seen  lying  in  Yaricand 
for  three  or  four  days  together. 

The  peopU  of  these  regions  are  from  two  dis- 
tinct sources,  viz.  the  settled  races ;  descendants  of 
Semitic  and  Iranian  conquerors  from  the  aoath ; 
and  the  races  who  have  been  occupying  the 
country  from  prehistoric  times.  The  last  part  ol 
the  inhabitants  have  been  styled  Turko-lWisrs, 
and  are  in  their  habits  the  same  as  they  were 
2000  years  ago.  Yambery  divides  the  Turks 
proper  into  Burnt,  black  or  pure  Kirghis ;  Kir* 
ghiz,  properly  Ksxak;  Karakalpak,  TuikoiiMa, 
and  UzbaL 

The  Burut^  pure  or  black  Kiighis,  dwell  on  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Turkestan,  via.  the  Tallssy  of 
the  Tian  Shan  chain  of  mountains,  and  they 
inhabit  also  several  points  on  the  shores  of  the 
Issik-kol,  close  upon  the  frontier  chain  ol  mom- 
tains.  They  have  powerful,  thick-set,  irtvoQg* 
boned  figures,  but  are  remarkably  agls,  and  hare 
acquired  much  warlike  renown.  Their  Imm  ia 
less  flat  than  the  Mongolian  and  Kahnok,  aad 
less  fleshy ;  their  forehead  somewhat  higher,  and 
their  eves  are  less  almond-shaped  than  the  Kal« 
muk;  few  of  them  have  red  or  £sir  bsir  or  a 
white  oomplezion.    The  Burnt  are  in  coDtaet  with 
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Kalmuk  aud  Mongoliaos,  and  in  consequence  their 
langnage  has  many  Mongolian  words,  and  now 
and  then  they  profess  themselres  more  or  less 
Muhammadans,  bat  Shamanism  largely  prevails. 
The  Burnt  is  the  wildest  and  most  savage  and 
most  superstitious  of  the  Turk,  but  less  malicious 
than  the  Kirghiz  and  Turkoman. 

The  Turkoman  is  the  fourth  gradation  of  the 
Mongolian  Turkish  race,  and  in  many  respects 
they  resemble  the  Kazak  and  Karakalpak._  The 


and  Chadar  tribe  in  the  centre  of  the  desert,  is  of 
middling  stature,  small  oblong  head,  not  high 
cheek-bones,  somewhat  snub  noses ;  longish  chins, 
feet  turned  in,  with  the  bright,  sparkling,  fieiy 
eyes  of  the  desert  races,  but  more  particularly 
the  Turkoman.  The  blonde  colour  is  common, — 
indeed,  the  Kelt  race  amongst  the  Goigen  Ypmut 
are  generally  half  blonde.  The  Goklen  and  other 
trib^  near  Persia  evidence  an  intermixture  with 
the  Iranian  Persian.  The  Turkoman  are  slender 
and  agde,  and  they  are  hardy  and  enduring  under 
privations.  They  early  separated  themselves  from 
other  Turko-Tartarian  nations,  moving  from  Mang- 
ishlak  in  the  east  to  the  north-west,  and  thence  to 
the  south.  In  their  present  couutry,  the  Salor 
and  Surik  are  the  oldest  tribes ;  after  them  the 
Yomnt,  who  at  one  time  ranged  from  north  to 
south  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  The  Tekke 
were  transferred  by  Timur  to  Aknal.  The  Ersari, 
at  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  moved  from 
Mangishlak  to  the  shores  of  the  Oxus,  and  recently 
many  of  the  Chadar  moved  to  the  other  bank  al 
the  Oxus.  The  chief  avocation  has  been  pillage. 
The  men  wear  long  locks  till  the  dose  of  the  first 
year  of  their  marriage.  The  women  are  handsome. 


to  the  heart  of  Rome  and  Gaul,  have  much  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  Turk- 
estan ;  and  the  people  of  Central  Asja,  particularly 
the  nomade  tribes,  are  in  their  social  habits  the 
same  as  they  were  two  thousand  years  ago.  In 
the  tent  of  many  a  nomade  chief  a  similar 
life  is  observable  as  that  described  by  Prisons  as 
prevailing  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  the  Huns. 
Attila,  Oheogiz  Khan,  and  Timur,  in  historical 
character  resemble  each  other;  and  Vambery  is 


pure  Turkoman  type,  as  met  with  in  the  Tekke    of  opinion  that  energy  and  good  fortune  could 
,  .-•»    J     X -L-  _._  XL         X       *al-  j       t  :>  ^t    jj^^  almost  produce  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus 

and  Jaxartes  one  of  those  warriors  whose  soldiers, 
like  an  avahinche  carrying  everything  before  it, 
would  increase  to  huodieds  of  thousands,  and 
would  appear  as  a  new  example  of  Grod*s  scourge, 
if  the  powerful  barriers  of  western  civilisation, 
which  has  irreat  influence  in  the  east,  did  not  stop 
the  way.    This  is  a  correct  view. 

The  Turk,  wherever  met  with,  is  ever  heavy 
and  lethargic  in  his  mind  and  body,  but  in  his 
resolves  firm  and  stedfast,  not  from  principle, 
but  from  apathy  and  aversion  to  change ;  and  it  is 
from  these  characteristics  that  his  appearance  is 
earnest  and  solemn,  a  profound  seriousness,  a 
marble  coldexpression  of  countenance,  with  a  great 
inclination  to  pomp  and  magnificence.  An  iJzbak 
or  Turkoman  has  a  proud  tearing,  as  if  possessed 
with  a  self -consciousness  of  greatness  and  power. 

The  Osmanll  Turk^s  love  of  independence  is 
boundless.  He  considers  himself  bom  to  rule, 
that  hunting  and  war  alone  are  worthy  of  him, 
and  husbandry  is  considered  ignominious.  In 
Central  Asia,  agriculture  is  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  the  Persian  slaves, — commerce  and  busi- 
ness with  the  Tajak,  Hindu,  and  Jew.    The  Turk 


and  perfect  beauties  are  to  be  seen,  not  inferior  *  is  intellectually  the  inferior  of  the  Iranian  and 
to  the   Greorgians  in  figure  and  regularity  of  I  Semitic  nations.     This  defect  is  noticed  by  other 


features.  The  young  girls  of  all  nomade  tribes 
are  good  riders,  but  Turkoman  women  excel  all 
others.  Turkoman  women,  amongst  the  nomades, 
wear  heavy  silver  ornaments.  They  are  the 
labourers  of  the  community,  are  virtuouSy  devoted, 
and  much  respected.    Uzbek  women  go  unveiled. 

The  Uzhak,  though  settled  in  Central  Asia  for 
centuries  past,  still  meditates  on  robbery  and  war, 
and  if  no  foreign  enemy  be  found,  they  attack 
each  other  in  bloody  internal  strife.  The  Uzbak 
is  honest,  upright,  has  much  Turkish  open*hearted- 
ness;  they  are  proud  of  their  education,  and 
represent  all  the  best  side  of  the  national  character 
of  the  Turks. 

The  nomade  Uzbak  and  Turkoman  of  Central 
Asia  were  largely  engaged  in  a  slave  trade,  stealing 
the  Persians  and  seUing  them  in  Bokhara.  The 
Uzbaks  of  Khiva  practised  it  when  driven  towards 
Persia  by  the  Turkoman ;  and  of  the  Turkoman, 
the  T^ke  tribe  captured  the  people  of  Khorasan, 
Herat,  and  Seistan,  and  the  Yomut  tribe,  those 
along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian,  but  the 
Salor,  Sarik,  Kara  Chadar,  and  Alieli  captured 
Shiah  PersianB  from  the  territory  of  the  Persians. 

In  January  1884,  the  Tekke  Turkoman  of  Merv 
at  their  own  request  became  Russian  subjects 

The  name  by  which  Vambery  designates  these 
peoples  is  Torko-Tartar,  from  amongst  whom  came 
the  warrior  peoples  known  in  the  west  as  the 
Hun,  the  Avar,  the  Uigur,  the  Kntrigur,  and 
Khazar.  And  the  manner  of  living,  the  customs, 
and  physical  conditions,  as  then  described,  of  the 
Tartar  tribes,  whose  arms  reached  from  the  Jaxartes 


nations,  who  apply  to  them  the  terms  Turkluk 
(Turkdom),  Kabalik  (coarseness),  Yugunluk 
(thickness),  and  Sadeluk  (simpleness) ;  and  with 
these  qualities,  as  the  Osmanli  is  eaoly  taken  in 
by  the  Armenian,  Greek,  and  Arab,  the  Turk  is 
as  easily  so  by  the  Tajak  and  Hindu.  In  trans- 
actions the  Turks  are  regarded  as  possessing  more 
honesty,  frankness,  and  confidence,  plainness, 
simplicity,  and  uprightness.  Compared  with  the 
Persians,  the  Turk  is  a  faithful  servant,  attached 
soldier,  and  upright  man.  They  are  more  brave, 
persevering,  and  love  more  to  rule  than  any  oUier 
Asiatic  people.  Thev  are  unpolished,  wild,  and 
uncultivated,  but  seldom  cruel  out  of  malice. 
They  crave  riches,  but  only  to  expend  them. 
They  exact  much  labour  from  their  subordinates, 
but  protect  and  deal  liberally  with  them.  The 
Turk  is  innately  a  nomade,  and,  like  other  nomades, 
is  distinguished  for  hospitality. 

In  BaSkh  and  near  Andkhui  the  harvest  is  at 
the  beginning  of  June ;  in  the  oasis  countries,  in 
July ;  in  Kungrat  and  in  the  north  of  Khokand, 
not  till  the  beginning  of  August.  Of  the  rivers, 
the  Oxus  is  the  most  important,  and  the  Zar-afshan, 
Shahar  Sabz,  and  Jaxartes  follow. — Vambery's 
Sketches  0/  Central  Ana^  p.  288 ;  Russiajis  in  Cent. 
Asia;  Ftiis,  Cathay;  Timkoweki'e  Journey  to Pekin. 

TURKEY,  an  empire  in  the  east  of  Europe, 
south-west  of  Asia,  and  north  of  Africa,  ruled  by 
a  race  of  Othmanli  Turk,  descended  from  Othman 
or  Usman,  who  founded  the  empire  in  a.d.  1299. 
A  pastoral  band  of  400  Tnikish  families  was 
joomeying  westward  from  the  upper  streams  of 
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the  river  Euphrates.    Their  armed  ftxrce  consisted 
of  444  horsemen,  and  their  leader's  name  was 
Ertoghral,  which  means  *  the  Right-Hearted  Man.' 
As  they  travelled  through  Asia  Minor,  thej  came 
in  sight  of  a  field  of  battle,  on  which  two  armies 
of  unequal  numbers  were  striving  for  the  mastery. 
Without  knowing  who  the  combatants  were,  the 
Right-Hearted  Man  took  instantly  the  chivalrous 
resolution  to  aid  the  weaker  party,  and,  charging 
desperately  and  victoriously  with  his  warriors  upon 
the  larger  host,  he  decided  the  fortune  of  the  day. 
Such,  according  to  the  oriental  historian  Neschri, 
is  the  first  recorded  exploit  of  that  branch  of  the 
Turkish  race,  which  from  Ertoghrul'sson,  Othman, 
(>sman,  or  Usman,  has  been  called  the  nation  of 
the    Ottoman    Turks   and  the    Osmauli.      And 
in  this  their  earliest  feat  of  arms,  which  led  to 
the  foundation  of  their  empire,  we  may  trace  the 
same  spirit  of  haughty  generosity  that  has  been 
their  characteristic  down  to  our  own  times.    The 
little  band  of  Ertoghrul  was  a  fragment  of  a  tribe 
of  Oghuz  Turk,  which,  under  Ertoghrul's  father, 
Sulaiman    Shah,  had  left  their    settlements  in 
Khorasan,  and  sojourned  for  a  time  in  Armenia. 
After  a  few  years,  they  left  this  country  also, 
and  were  following  the  course  of  the  Euphrates 
towards  Syria,  when  their  leader  was  accidentally 
drowned  in  that  river.    The  greater  part  of  the 
tribe  then  dispersed ;  but  a  little  remnant  of  it 
followed  two  of  Sulaiman's  sons,  Ertpghrul  and 
Dundar,  who  determined  to  seek  a  dwelUng-pIace 
in  Asia  Minor,  under  the  Seljuk  Turk,  .^-ud- 
Din,  the  sultan  of  Iconium.     The  adversaries 
from  whose  superior  force  they  delivered  him 
were  a  host  of  Mongols,  the  deadliest  enemies  of 
the  Turk  race.    Ala-ud-Din,  in  gratitude  for  this 
eminent  service,  bestowed  on  Ertoghrul  a  prin- 
cipality in  Asia  Minor,  near  the  frontiers  of  the 
Bithynian  province  of  the  Byzantine  emperors. 
The  rich  plains  of  Saguta  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Sakaria,  and  the  higher  district  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Ermeni  mountains,  became  now  the 
pasture-grounds  of  the  father  of  Othman.    The 
town  of  Saguta  or  Saegut  was  his  also.     Here 
he  and  the  shepherd-warriors  who  had  marched 
with  him  from  Khorasan  and  through  Armenia, 
dwelt  as  denizens  of  the  land.    Ertoghrul's  force 
of  fighting  men  was  largely  recruited  by  the  best 
and  bravest  of  the  old  inhabitants,  who  became 
his  subjects;  and,  still  more  advantageously,  by 
numerous  volunteers  of  kindred  origin  to  his  own. 
The  Turk  race  had  been  extensively  spread  through 
Lower  Asia  long  before  the  time  of  Ertoghrul 
Quitting  their  primitive   abodes  on  the  upper 
steppes  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  tribe  after  tnbe 
of  that  martial  family  of  nations  had  poured  down 
upon  the  rich  lands  and  tempting  wealth  of  the 
southern  and  western  regions,  when  the  power 
of  the  early  khalils  had  decayed  like  that  of  the 
Gnek  emperors.    One  branch  of  the  Turks,  called 
the  Seljukian,  from  their  traditionary  patriarch 
Seljuk  Khan,  had  acquired  and  consolidated  a 
mighty  empire  more  toan  two  centuries  before 
the  name  of  the  Othmans  was  heard.    The  Seljnk 
Tuiks  were  once  masters  of  nearly  all  Asia  Minor, 
of  Syria,  of  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  part  of  Persia, 
the  Western  Turkestan ;  and  their  great  sultans, 
Toghrul  Beg,  Alp  Arselan,  and  Malik  Shah,  are 
among  the  most  renowned  conquerors  that  stand 
forth  in  oriental  and  in  Byzantine  history.     But 
by  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  of  the 


Christian  era,  when  Ertoghrul  appeared  on  the 
battlefield  in  Asia  Minor,  the  great  fabric  of 
Seljukian  dominion  had  been  broken  up  by  the 
assault  of  the  conquering  Mongols,  aided  by 
internal  corruption. 

Population, — Ravenstein  and  Behm  and  Wagner 
are  the  authorities  chiefly  relied  on  in  enumerating 
the  population  of  Turkey.  Their  calculations  and 
the  annual  Sal-namahs,  with  information  from  the 
British  consuls,  would  show  25,994,000  inhabitants 
in  the  empire.  The  Turkish  Ministry  of  Finance 
issued  in  1867  a  statistical  notice,  in  which  the 
population  of  Turkey  is  placed  at  18,500,000  for 
Europe;  16,500.000  for  Asia,  with  Cyprus;  aad 
5,000,000  for  Africa:  making  a  total  of  40,000,000 
for  the  empire.  But  Messrs.  Ubicini  and  GouiteiDe 
put  the  total  population  of  the  empire,  ezchisive 
of  the  tributary  Stotes,  at  28,500,000.  Then 
are  mere  estimates.  The  empire  of  Turkey  may 
contain  about  11,500,000  of  the  oonqueiing 
the  remaining  number  being  an 
of  races  of  different  origin,  language,  and 
some  6,000,000  of  them  being  Muhammadanw,  In 
European  Turkey,  however,  there  are  only  aboat 
2,000,000  of  Osmanli,  sparsely  settled;  whcRSS 
in  Asia,  and  chiefly  in  Asia  Minor,  there  is  a  com- 
pact mass  of  9,000,000  to  10,000,000.  To  the 
same  group  belong  some  300,000  Turkomans  in 
Asia  and  some  200,000  Tartars  in  Europe  from 
the  Crimea.  The  Greeks  do  not  seem  to  number 
more  than  1,000,000  in  Asia  and  1,000,000  ia 
Europe,  chiefly  along  the  coasts  and  in  the  i»li>»id^ 
In  European  Turkey  there  are  about  500,000  ol 
Armenians,  chiefly  in  Constantinople  and  a  lew 
large  towns,  whereas  in  Asiatic  Turkey  there  are 
2,(KK),000.  To  the  same  ethnogr^hic  groop 
belong  1,000,000  of  Ottoman  Kurds  in  Asia,  who 
are  Muhammadan,  but  often  hostile  to  the  OamanlL 
Lastly,  there  are  in  European  Turkey  about 
200,()00  Muhammadan  gypsies  and  more  than 
100,000  Jews  of  Spanish  descent,  and  in  Asiatic 
Turkey  about  1,500,000  of  Arabs  and  others  of 
the  Sendtic  group. 

TURKHANI  or  Tuikolani,  a  tribe  that  came  to 
Sind  and  were  in  power  from  A.H.  962  to  a.h. 
1021.  On  the  death  without  issue  of  Mirm  Shah 
Husain  Arghun,  who  ruled  over  Sind,  that  pio- 
vince  was  divided  by  two  chiefs, — Sultan  Moham- 
mad Bukri  took  Sehwan  and  all  to  the  noith*  and 
Mirza  Esa  the  remainder.  Mina  £sa,  the  father 
of  Mina  Baki  Turkhan,  was  the  ^t  of  the 
Turkhan  who  governed  Lower  Sind.  He  died 
A.H.  980,  A.D.  1572.  The  tomb  of  Mina  Baki 
Turkhan  is  on  the  Muklee  range  of  hilla  near 
Tatta.  Mirza  Baki  assumed  the  govemmeni  of 
Lower  Sind  on  the  demise  of  his  father  Mina  Esa. 
He  died  a.h.  998,  a.d.  1585.  The  tomb  of  Mim 
Jani  B^  Turkhan  was  also  built  on  the  MnUee 
range,  about  a.h.  1009,  a.d.  1680.  He  was  aon  cf 
Payand  Beg  Turkhan,  and  was  the  last  Totkhan 
who  governed  Lower  Sind,  of  whidi  Iktta  wia 
the  capital  He  had  succeeded  to  the  govern- 
ment  on  the  demise  of  his  grandfather  Mna 
Baki  Turkhan  in  A.H.  998,  aj>.  1586,  hia  ftoher 
being  insane.  He  ruled  for  seven  years,  till  Abdnl 
Rahim  Khan,  a  general  of  Akhar,  oonquered  Sind« 
Mirza  Jani  Beg  visited  Ddili,  and  waa  mcKMialy 
received  and  the  country  was  restorea  to  him, 
but  he  was  not  allowed  to  letum  to  Tatta.    The 

Sovemment  was  carried  on  by  his  agents  until  km 
eath,  which  took  place  in  1008  Hijira,  Aa>.  1599» 
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when  hia  son  Ghazi  Beg  was  called  to  Dehli. 
Ghazi  Beg  remaiDed  there  some  years,  after  which 
he  was  appointed  Goremor  of  Kandahar,  over 
which  province  he  mled  until  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  1020  Hijira,  a.d.  1611.  Both  he  and 
his  father  were,  after  death,  carried  to  Sind,  and 
buried  in  one  tomb.  The  Torkolani  tribe  now 
inhabiting  the  valley  of  Bajawar  (written  Bajour) 
number  i^ut  10,000  or  12,000  families,  and  the 
other  inhabitants  of  Bajawar  are  about  30,000. 
They  are  nert  to  the  Yusnfzai,  whom  they 
resemble  in  food,  lodging,  and  habit  of  life.  They 
are  brave,  industrious,  cheerful,  and  fond  of 
amusement.  They  often  meet  to  converse,  sing, 
play  on  the  guitar,  and  they  have  some  of  the 
active  games  of  Khorasan. — Lt-CoL  MacGregor, 
iii.  J).  220. 

TURKISH  ARABIA,  a  province  of  Turkey, 
has  an  area  approximately  of  140,000  square  miles. 
Its  population  comprises  Arabs,  Kurds,  Jews,  and 
Christians.  Baghdad,  its  capita],  is  situate  on 
both  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  is  the  headquarten 
of  the  Wali  in  charge  of  the  administration,  assisted 
by  a  Muawin,  with  a  general  officer,  who  is  in 
direct  communication  with  the  War  Minister  at 
Constantinople.  Two  of  the  three  districts  into 
which  Kurdistan  is  usually  divided,  fall  more  or 
less  within  the  limits  of  Turkish  Arabia.  These 
two  districts  are  Central  Kurdistan  and  South- 
Eastem  Kurdistan.  Th  e  former  extends  north  and 
south  along  the  Turco-Persian  borders  from  Lake 
Van  to  Sulimania ;  the  latter  comprises  the  Turkish 
districts  of  Sulimania  aod  Sharizor,  the  Persian 
provinces  of  Ardelan  or  Sehna  and  Kermanshah, 
and  a  strip  of  country,  including  the  plain  of 
Zohab,  from  Kermanshah  to  the  extremity  of  the 
Luristan  Hills.  The  Turkish  Kurds  in  the  districts 
of  Vau,  Mosul,  and  Sulimania  may  number  700,000 
souls.  They  are  of  the  Sunni  sect  of  Muham- 
madans,  and  devoted  followers  of  Abd-ul-Kadir 
Ghilani,  the  founder  of  the  Kadria  section  of  dar- 
vesh,  whose  tomb  is  at  Baghdad. 

The  country  lying  between  the  towns  Kut-el- 
Amara  and  Amara,  and  inland  as  far  as  the 
Persian  frontier,  belongs  to  the  Beni  Laam,  a 
powerful  Arab  tribe,  and  they  and  their  neigh- 
bours, the  Feili  Kurds,  are  Shiah  Muhammadans. 
Amara  town  is  the  S.E.  limit  of  the  Beni  Laam 
territory,  and  is  just  above  the  marshes  of  the 
Tigris  where  the  river  Hud  flows  out  of  the  Tigris. 
The  Tigris  and  Euphrates  unite  at  Kuma  to  form 
the  Shat-ul-Arab  stream.  The  Turks  claim  the 
right  bank  of  its  whole  course,  but  the  left  bank, 
from  a  point  a  few  miles  above  Muhamera  and 
thence  to  the  sea,  is  occupied  by  the  Kaab  Arabs, 
who  are  in  subordination  to  Persia. 

Mesopotamia,  or  the  doab  between  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tigris  and  the  left  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  is  known  to  the  Arabs  as  Jazirah, 
meaning  island.  Its  iohabitants  are  Arabs.  Those 
at  its  upper  part  are  the  Shammar  Jarba  tribe, 
who  migrated  from  Nejd  about  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century.  They  are  of  the  Sunni  sect,  and 
are  stall  nomade  Bedouins,  wandering  over  the 
whole  of  Northern  Mesopotamia.  In. the  summer 
their  chief  pasturage  ground  is  at  Shergot,  on  the 
Upper  Tigris,  a  short  distance  below  Mosul,  and 
in  the  winter  they  approach  Baghdad  to  buy 
supplies.  They  are  at  feud  with  the  neighbouring 
tribes,  the  Anezeh,  the  Dilem,  and  the  Monteflk, 
the  last  a  small  popnlation  of  mimy  Fellah  tribes. 


In  the  lower  part  of  Mesopotamia,  the  people 
are  of  the  Shiah  sect,  especially  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  holy  cities  Kazmain,  KarbUa,  and 
Najaf. 

British  relations  with  Turkish  Arabia  date  from 
the  formation  of  the  East  India  Company,  a 
factory  having  been  formed  in  Basra  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Company^s  agent  at  Gambrun 
or  Bandar  Abbas  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Until 
A.D.  1833  the  resident  officers'  duties  were  partly 
commercial  and  in  part  political,  but  since  then 
wholly  of  the  latter  character,  under  the  Political 
Agent  at  Baghdad. 

The  Tigris  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year  from  Mosul,  and  in  the  sprinff  floods  from 
Diarbekir.  The  Euphrates  is  navigable  from  Balis 
to  Kuma,  where  the  two  rivers  join.  From  Kuma 
to  the  sea  there  is  water  for  vessels  of  very  con- 
siderable draught. — Tr,  Chichely  I^lowden, 

TURKOMAN  inhabit  the  desert  country  com- 
prised by  a  line  drawn  through  Astrabad,  Herat, 
and  Balkh  on  the  south,  the  course  of  the  Oxua 
from  Balkh  to  the  Aral  on  the  east,  the  Caspian 
on  the  west,  and  the  elevated  plateau  called  the 
Ust  Urt  lying  between  the  seas  of  the  Caspian 
and  the  Aral  on  the  north.  They  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  Kirghiz  or  Kazak.  They 
have  never  been  under  one  head,  but  have  tribes 
(khalk),  branches  (taif^),  and  tir^  or  clans. 
Some  of  them  are  nomades,  and  others  are  settled 
on  the  river  valleys.  Their  tribes  or  khalk  and 
their  estimated  numbers  ard  as  under : — 

1.  Chandor  or  Chooder,  between  the  Caspian 
and  Aral,  12,000  to  20,000  tents.  They  have  seven 
taif^. 

2.  Erzari  or  Orzari,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oxus, 
50,000  to  100,000  tents. 

8.  Alich  or  Andkhui,  near  Andkhui,  100  tents. 

4.  Kara,  a  savage,  predatory  tribe,  between 
Andkhui  and  Merv,  1000  tents. 

5.  Salor,  a  brave,  ancient  tribe,  about  the 
Mnrghab  and  Merv,  6000  tents. 

6.  Sarik,  about  Panjdeh,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Murghab,  9000  or  10,000  tents. 

7.  Tekke,  the  most  warlike  and  powerful  of  all 
the  tribes.  They  range  from  N.  of  the  Goklens 
up  to  Elhiva,  and  beyond  Merv  Shah  are  found 
on  the  bank  of  the  Oxus.  Their  two  encamp- 
ments are  the  Akhal  Tekke  to  the  E.  of  the 
Tajend  swamp,  and  Merv  Tekke  at  Merv.  They 
have  littie  of  arable  land,  and  lived  by  robbery  and 
enslaving  Persians.  Their  tents  number  40,000 
(Abbott)  to  60,000  (Vambery),  Marvin  60,000. 
Merv  is  the  central  position  of  this  tribe,  and  in 
January  1884,  at  their  own  request,  Russia 
annexed  Merv. 

8.  Goklen,  a  pastoral  and  agricultural  tribe  of 
8000  or  10,000  tents  in  the  valley  of  the  Gorgbeo, 
for  90  miles,  till  they  meet  the  Kurds.  They  are 
mostly  subject  to  Persia.  They  are  at  inveterate 
feud  with  the  Tekke  to  the  N.    They  ha?e  ten  clans. 

9.  Yomut  are  in  two  branches,  the  Grorghen 
Yomut  on  the  Gorghen  river  under  Persia,  and  the 
Tomut  of  Khiva  in  the  desert  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Oxus.  They  enslave  Persians.  They  number 
40,000  to  50,000  tents. 

Poptdation. — According  to  Major  Abbott,  the 
total  tents  of  Turkoman  are  91,700 ;  according 
to  Professor  Vambery,  196,000,  or  respectively 
458,500  and  982,500  souls.  The  Turkoman  have  no 
shadow  of  government ;  each  is  lord  of  his  own 
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tent,  but  they  show  a  little  respect  to  old  age 
and  to  valour,  and  highly  prize  purity  of  Tartar 
descent  in  the  £eg  or  free-bom.  Were  the  tribes 
to  combine,  Persia  would  be  at  their  mercy.  Their 
average  height  is  5  feet  7  inches ;  features  irregular, 
beardless,  eyes  small  and  round,  with  a  bold, 
penetrating  glance,  and  a  proud  military  bearing. 
They  are  honest  amongst  themselves,  though  to'c- 
datory  to  strangers,  and  they  are  hospitable.  The 
men  attend  only  to  their  horses,  listen  to  story- 
tellers. Their*arms  are  a  curved  sabre  and  long 
spear,  with  gun  or  pistol,  and  the  Tekke  have 
cannons.  The  women  are  often  good^ooking, 
and  are  chaste.  They  marry  early,  occasionally 
before  puberty,  and  have  the  show  of  attacking  the 
bride's  camp,  to  seize  her,  also  the  Kokburi 
(green  wolf),  where  the  bride,  in  bridal  costume, 
rides  off  with  the  carcase  of  a  lamb  or  goat  They 
are  Sunni  Muhammadans,  but  uneducated  and 
barbarous.  The  modem  travellers  who  have 
given  accounts  of  the  Turkomans  are  General 
Petroosevitch,  Major  Butler,  Colonel  MacGregor, 
Major  Bumaby. 

TURKOMAN  HORSES  are  a  modification 
of  the  Arab  breed.  Timur  introduced  new 
blood  by  dispersing  amongst  the  tribes  4200 
mares,  which  he  had  selected  in  Arabia  from 
the  veiy  best  breeds.  Afterwards,  Nadir  Shah 
renewed  this  cross  with  600  mares  from  Nejd, 
which  he  confided  exclusively  to  the  Tekke  tribe, 
and  the  horses  of  this  tribe  are  now  held  in  the 
highest  estimation  in  all  Turkomania,  especially 
those  from  the  district  of  Akbal.  The  next  in 
reputation  after  the  Tekke  horses  are  those  of 
Merv  Shah  Jahan,  the  horses  of  Yomut  and  the 
Goklen,  and  the  race  of  the  Murghab,  of  the 
Hazara,  the  Uzbak  of  Maimana,  Shibbarghan. 
The  race  dates  back  originally,  like  the  British 
thoroughbred,  to  the  Arab,  but  it  is  now 
distinct;  and,  besides  being  much  larger,  they 
far  excel  the  Arabs  both  in  speed  and  endurance. 
In  appearance  they  more  nearly  resemble  the 
English  thoroughbred  or  race-horse  than  any 
other  type,  and  average  about  the  same  heiflfat, 
perhaps,  tf  any  thing,  standing  a  little  higfner. 
Action  is  usually  spoilt  by  the  custom  of  tying 
the  hind  and  fore  leg  of  the  colt  on  each  side 
together,  in  order  to  make  them  *  tripple, '  or 
w^  'disconnected*  at  the  fast  easy  pace  in  which 
a  Turkoman  delights.  It  is  at  this  pace,  about 
five  miles  an  hour,  that  they  do  their  long,  slow 
journeys,  while  the  quick  raids  are  made  at  a  slow 
gallop.  The  steppes  of  Turkomania  are  very 
favourable  to  the  development  of  the  equine  race, 
the  pasturage  and  artificial  grasses  grow  in  dry 
soils,  having  no  other  nourishment  than  the  winter 
snows.  Green  food  is  produced  on  these  steppes 
only  in  the  sprint ;  at  that  season  the  Turkoman 
refrain  from  making  any  expeditions,  and  this 
state  of  abnegation  continues  to  the  end  of  July. 
During  this  period  they  have  time  to  gather  in 
their  crops,  and  their  animals  rest  the  limbs  which 
have  so  well  done  their  duty  the  previous  season. 
From  the  month  of  August  up  to  the  winter  they 
are  kept  on  dry  food;  this  oonsists  of  seven 
pounds  of  barley  per  diem,  mixed  with  dry 
chopped  straw,  lucerne,  sainfoin,  or  elover-hay, 
unless  a  chapaoul  is  coming  off,  in  which  cue 
the  horse  is  put  upon  half  forage.  They  are  most 
carefully  clothed,   but  stand  in  the 


and  TVL^^  completely  enveloping  the  whole  body. 
The  thick,  heavy  hoods  wear  away  the  mane,  a&d 
prevent  its  free  growth,  and  then  the  Turkomsn 
trims  or  hogs  it.  A  high-class  Turkoman  is 
nearly  always  followed  1^  a  yaboo,  or  ponj, 
carrying  his  heavy  clothings.  Every  hone  "is 
carefully  tested,  and  his  qu^ty  is  exactly  known 
by  the  tribe;  and  a  horse  of  extreme  merit  is 
most  closely  guarded,  and  never  sold  except  for  i 
very  large  sum.  They  are  raced  over  long  dis- 
tances, extending  to  as  much  as  40  and  50  miles; 
but  they  also  have  shorter  races  of  5  or  €  milsB 
to  test  speed.  The  horses  are  seduloiudy  prqiared 
before  being  thus  tried.  Good,  hardy,  useful 
animals,  averaging  about  15.2  in  height,  can  be 
purchased  for  from  £15  to  £20,  whereas  a  yetf 
high-class  horse  will  sometimes  fetch  between 
£400  and  £500,  or  even  niore.  The  Turkomsn  is 
quite  as  gentle  as  the  Arab,  and  generally  more 
quiet  and  sedate  in  his  ways  and  habits,  whilst 
equally  courageous.  That  they  would  prove  « 
fast  as  the  best  English  race-horses  for  very  short 
distances,  it  is  difiicult  to  beUeve,  for  they  hsTe 
not  been  bred  wholly  for  speed ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  they  would  hold  their  otws 
in  very  long  races.  Their  stamina  and  genersl 
powers  of  endurance  are  certainly  far  in  excen  of 
those  of  the  British  thoroughbred  horse. 

TURMERIC,  Curcuma. 


Zar-Bud,  Tumr,  . 
Hnrridra,  ... 
Than-u-wen,  .  . 
Artina,  .... 
Kean^-whang,  . 
Kupeiros  Indicos, 
Hallad,  Haldi, 


Abab. 
Bbno. 

BUBV. 

Oan. 

Chin. 
Gb. 

Hind. 
Dara-hallad  (inferior),  „ 
Tartomaglio,  .    .  It. 

Kunir,  Eunit,    .  Malat. 


Konhet,  .  .  .  Uault. 
Mangella-oua,  .  IIalial. 
Zaid-chobeh, .  .  Pebs. 
Earkum,  ...  „ 
Oypira  herha  Indica,  PuK. 
Peeta.  Haridra,  Saxbk. 
Haradul,  .  .  .  Sixgh. 
Haran-haha,  .  .  „ 
Manjal,  .  .  .  Tab. 
Fampi,  Pauapu,        Tku 

Turmeric  derives  its  name  from  *  teira  merits.^ 
Turmeric  is  the  ground  tubers  of  Curcuma  knga, 
C.  rotunda,  C.  augustifolia,  C.  viridifoUa,  and  G. 
zedoaria.  It  is  extensively  grown  throughout  the 
East  Indies,  China,  and  the  Archipelago,  lor  home 
consumption  and  for  export  The  bulba  are  smsll, 
and  furnished  with  numerous  long  palmate  tubers, 
internally  of  a  deep-orange  colour.  There  are 
two  descriptions  oi  tubers,  the  one  round,  the 
other  long,  but  both  are  yielded  by  the  sune 
plant.  The  odour  is  aromatic,  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  ginger,  but  peculiar ;  the  taste  is  aiomatie. 
NVhen  chewed,  it  tinges  the  saliva  yellow.  Its 
powder  is  orange-yellow.  Turmeric  is  med  in 
dyeing  a  yellow  colour,  which  is  not,  however,  very 
permanent,  and  it  is  also  lan?ely  used  as  a  condi- 
ment in  curries.  In  1882-^3,  63,570  cwt  were 
exported  from  India,  value  Rs.  8,72,077.  Tlie 
trade  has  rapidly  decreased.  Amba  luJdi  is  the 
term  applied  to  the  dyer's  tuimeric.  Tumeric  is 
grown  like  ginger  from  cuttings,  or  sets,  which 
are  little  pieces  of  the  fresh  root  cut  up  and  planted. 
In  India,  amongst  Muhammadans  and  Hindus, 
after  betrothment  and  before  marriage,  the  body 
is  anointed  with  turmeric.  Amongst  Hindoii 
when  they  for  the  first  time  wear  a  new  doth  or 
dress,  they  stain  its  four  comers  with  turmeric,  to 
ward  off  the  evil  eye  and  groard  against  malignant 
spirits.  Turmeric  is  always  emblematic  td  good 
tidings ;  for  a  soldier  to  smear  hia  clothes  with 
turmeric,  denotes  that  he  devotes  his  life  as  a 
stfcrifiec^-Afo^on ;  Birdwood;  JH.  E,  Jmr.  Bep.: 


in  tne  open  am 
They  have  thick  felt  coverings  made,  both  as  hoods  |  Poole ;  Simmonds ;  Powell, 
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I'URNER,  Lieut.  SAMUEL,  went  as  ambafl- 
flador  to  Tibet.  FtiU  particulars  of  this  journey 
were  published  in  1788  in  London,  with  an  accu- 
rate map  of  the  route.  Captain  Turner's  route  was 
from  Rungpur  in  Bengal,  to  Tassisudon  in  Bhutan, 
and  thence  by  the  Ghumulari  pass  across  the 
Himalaya  to  Teshu  Lumbu.  He  wrote,  Embassy  to 
the  Court  of  the  Teshu  Lama  in  Tibet,  containing  a 
Narratiye  of  a  Journey  through  Bhutan  andpart  of 
Tibet,  1800.  He  also  wrote  on  the  Yak  of  Tartary 
ID  Asiatic  Researches.  He  was  dei)Uted  by  Warren 
Hastings,  in  1788,  on  a  second  mission  to  Tibet, 
but  was  prevented  reaching  Lhassa  by  the  state 
of  the  government. 

TURNIP,  Brassica  rapa,  requires  a  free  light 
soil.  Turnips  are  cultivated  in  all  parts  of  the 
Dekhan,  at  the  commencement  of  the  rains  and 
the  cold  weather.  They  continue  until  the 
latter  end  of  February,  and  go  to  seed  easily. 
Among  the  varieties  produced  by  long  cultivation 
are  the  common  tunup,  the  Swedish  turnip,  and 
another  which  is  largely  cultivated  for  the  oil  con- 
tained in  its  seeds,  which  under  the  name  of 
colza  oil  is  used  for  lamps. — Riddell ;  Jaffrey, 

TURNOULI  or  Tamawftli.  The  village  of  Tar- 
nawal  is  in  the  Mangal  subdivision,  Mansera 
division,  of  the  Hazara  district.  It  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  1498  souls,  viz.  78  Jadun,  164  Syud, 
248  Awan,  and  1008  others.  The  Tumouli  chiefly 
belong  to  Hazara,  but  they  hold  lands  on  both 
sides  the  Indus.  They  leagued  with  the  Jadun 
tribe  of  the  Mahaban,  and  with  the  Chagarzai, 
Hasanzai,  and  other  northern  Pathan  tribes; 
they  proved  most  formidable  opponents  to  the 
Sikhs. 

TURNOUR,  GEORGE,  son  of  the  Honourable 
George  Tumour,  the  first  Earl  of  Winterton,  was 
bom  in  Ceylon  in  1799,  educated  in  England, 
and  entered  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service  in  1818. 
He  wrote  on  the  Buddhist  History  of  Ceylon,  and 
Indian  Chronology,  in  vols.  v.  and  vi.  of  Bengal  As. 
Soc. ;  a  series  of  essays  on  the  Pali  Buddhistical 
Annals.  But  his  great  work  was  his  translation 
of  the  Mahawanso.  He  died  at  Naples,  10th  April 
1843. 

TURNSOL,  the  Abd-us-Shams  of  the  Arabs, 
also  called  by  them  Dawwar-us* Shams.  The 
Ansariah  tribe  regard  it  as  the  emblem  of  the 
deity,  the  slave  or  servant  of  the  sun,  who  is  called 
Ilah-ul-Alihah,  the  Grod  of  gods. — Catafago. 

TURPENTINE. 
Ratenaj-rmni,Batum,AR.  I  Eota,       .    .     .     .  NSPAL. 
Kelon-ka-tel,    .    .  Hind.  |  Zungbari,    .    .    .    Pers. 

Turpentine  is  obtained  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
in  America,  and  in  the  Himalayas,  from  species 
of  Larix,  Abies,  and  Pinus,  fir,  pine,  and  larch 
trees,  as  also  in  Canada  from  trees  of  the  genus 
Pistacea.  Abies  excelsa,  the  Norway  sprace  fir, 
yields  the  Burgundy  pitch  of  commerce ;  Canada 
balsam  is  from  the  Abies  balsamea ;  Venice  tur- 
pentine is  obtained  from  Larix  Europsea ;  common 
turpentine  is  obtained  from  Pinus  syh'estris,  P. 
palustris,  P.  toeda,  and  other  species  of  pine  and 
fir,  as  also  from  the  Pistacea  terebinthus.  Pinus 
morinda  of  the  Himalayas  yields  spontaneously  a 
very  fine  resin.  Cedrus  deodara  is  an  elegant  and 
lofty  tree,  hardy  as  the  larch,  and  yielding  valu- 
able timber.  Its  turpentine  has  been  long  em- 
ployed in  medicine  bv  the  Hindus,  and  was  known 
eren  to  Avicenna.  It  is  the  Kelon-ka-tel,  and  is 
in  great  repute  in  the  N.W.  of  India,  from  its 


Acqua  di  rasa, 
Aguarras,  .    . 


It. 

Sp. 


TURQUOISE. 

stimulant  properties  and  power  of  healing  deep- 
seated  ulcers,  as  in  elephants  and  camels.  Old 
and  concrete  American  turpentine  is  often  sold  as 
frankincense. 

Turpentine  OIL 

Eaaderaie,    .    .    .    Fr. 
Huile  de  terebenthine,  „ 
Turpentinol,    .    .    .Grb. 

The  produce  from  the  crude  article  is  about 
from  14  to  16  per  cent  Sweet  oil  of  turpentine 
appears  to  be  carefully  rectified  oil.  The  common 
oil  contuns  some  resin,  which  colours  it.  Cam- 
phene  is  rectified  oil  of  turpentine.  Turpentine 
IS  extensively  employed,  as  the  solvent  of  the 
other  resinous  bodies,  in  the  formation  of  var- 
nishes. The  rectified  oil  has  been  much  used  as  a 
solvent  of  caoutchouc  That  distHled  from  the 
turpentine  of  the  common  long>leaved  fir  of  the 
Himalayas,  is  of  very  superior  quality. — Royle^ 
Productive  Resources  of  India, 

TURPINIA  NEPALENSIS.     Wall 
Keela     of  Nbilghbrribs.  I  AUa-kirilla,    .    .    SiMOH. 
Eon  koombala,    .  Singh.  | 

A  good-sized  tree,  common  on  the  mountains 
of  Ceylon,  also  all  over  Darjeeling,  and  in  Hong- 
Kong  ;  it  is  occasionally  found  in  very  low  eleva- 
tions not  much  above  sea-level ;  it  is  particularly 
common  about  Ootacamund  at  7000  feet;  it  is 
called  neela. — Beddome^  FL  Sylv. 

TURQUOISE.    Eng.,  Fr. 
Turkiss,   ....     Gbr.  I  Turchina,    ....    It. 
Firotah,  ....  HiKD.  |  Turquesa,     .    .     .    .   Sp. 

This  precious  stone  is  found  at  Khojend,  in 
Mawar-ul-nahr  or  Transoxiana,  at  Shebavek,  in 
hills  near  Shiraz,  in  the  Tibet  hills,  in  Kirman, 
and  in  a  mountain  of  Azerbijan,  where  the  mine 
was  discovered  about  fifty  years  before  Ahmad 
bin  Abd-ul-Ajsiz  composed  his  Treatise  on  JeweU. 
He  describes  the  mine  about  30  miles  from  Nisha- 
pur  as  most  celebrated  from  early  ages  for  that 
particular  kind  of  turquoise  entitled  Abu  Ishaki, 
which,  says  he,  averts  evil  from  those  who  wear 
it,  conciliates  the  favour  of  princes,  augments 
wealth,  preserves  the  sight,  ensures  victory  over 
an  adversary,  and  banishes  all  unpleasant  dreams. 
The  ancient  sages,  when  first  they  beheld  a  new 
moon,  immediately  after  fixed  their  eyes,  says  he, 
on  the  Firozah.  The  turquoise,  from  whatever 
source,  is  apt  to  change  colour  if  brought  in  con- 
tact with  acids,  musk,  camphor,  or  other  scents, 
and  possibly  from  the  state  of  the  weather.  Small 
clear  Persian  stones  found  at  Nishapur  in  Kho- 
rasan,  sell  at  6d.  to  20s.  each,  whilst  a  fine  ring 
stone  will  realize  from  £10  to  £40;  a  perfect  stone 
of  the  size  of  a  shilling  and  of  good  depth  has 
been  sold  for  £400.  It  varies  from  white  to  fine 
azure  blue,  but  it  is  only  the  fine  blue  stones 
that  are  of  any  value.  From  the  Persian 
name  Firozah  is  the  colour  called  Firozah  rang, 
turquoise  blue.  The  best  are  from  Nishapur,  and 
are  described  by  Ferrier  as  classed  into  eight 
kinds, — fatahi,  azhani,  sulimani,  zanwi,  asmani, 
abd-nl-hamidi,  Indalisi,  kanjinya.  Turquoise  of 
Badakhshan  is  of  a  blue  colour,  but  is  inferior  to 
that  of  Nishapur.  Turquoise  is  rather  a  favourite 
stone  with  the  Muhammadans  of  India.  Near 
Khojend  is  a  turquoise  mine,  but  the  stones  found 
there  are  of  a  greenish  hue,  and  far  less  esteemed 
than  those  of  Nishapur.  There  is  another  of  in- 
significant note  somewhere  in  Kirman.  It  is  a 
hydrated  phosphate  of  alumintmi. — Frastr^sKkor- 
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asan,  p.  105;  Mrs,  Harvey^  Tariary^  ttc,^  i.  p. 
855 ;  General  Ferrier ;  Ouseley**  Travels^  i.  p.  211 ; 
Emmanuel;  Tavemier;  Markham's  Embassy,  lOB, 
TURTLES  are  of  two  kinds,— of  the  family 
Trionycidse  or  freah-water  turtles,  and  of  the 
Ghelonidse  or  marine  turtles,  viz. : — 

Fresh-water  Tartles,  TrionyddaB. 
Emyda  granosa,  Ounth.,  India. 
E.  Ceylonenns,  Ounth.,  Ceylon. 
£.  vil^ta,  Peters,  Goa. 

Trionyx  Sinensis,  Wieffm.,  China,  Chusan,  Formosa. 
T.  GangetiouB,  Nepal,  Ganges,  Penang. 
T.  JaYanioua,  Sehw.^  India,  Java. 
T.  omatus,  Gray,,  Siam,  Cambogia,  Borneo. 
T.  Guntheri,  Cfray,  India. 
Chitra  Indica,  Nepal,  Malay,  and  Eastern  Archipelagos. 

Marine  Turtles,  Cheionide. 
Caouana  olivacea,  Oray,  Indian  seas. 
C.  caretta,  Cape  seas. 
Ghelonia  virgata,  Cfray,  Indian  eoasts. 
Caretta    squamata,    Cfunth,,    Archipelago,    Maldives, 

Ceylon. 
Dermatochelys  coriacea,  Oray,  all  seas. 

Marine  turtles  form  an  important  article  of 
food,  and  their  scales  are  the  tortoise-shell  of 
commerce.  Four  different  kinds  are  distinguished 
at  Cape  York  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  Islands. 
Three  species  of  these  can  be  identified  as  the 
green,  the  hawk's-bill,  Caretta  squamata,  and  the 
loggerhead,  Caouana  olivacea ;  and  the  fourth,  a 
small  one,  which  is  said  to  be  caught  by  a  live 
sucking  fish  (Echeneis  remora)  being  secured  by 
a  line  passed  round  the  tail,  and  thrown  into  the 
water  m  certain  places  known  to  be  suitable  for 
the  purpose.  The  fish  while  swimming  about 
makes  fast  by  its  sucker  to  any  turtle  of  this  small 
kind  which  it  may  chance  to  encounter,  and  both 
ore  hauled  in  together. 

The  green  turtle  is  of  so  much  consequence  to 
the  natives  of  the  Archipelago,  that  they  have 
distinffuished  it  by  a  special  name  taken  from  the 
animiu  itself  (Sukngi,  from  Sular).  The  season 
of.  the  year  when  it  is  most  plentiful  at  Cape 
York  usually  extends  from  about  the  middle  of 
October  until  the  end  of  November,  but  the  limits 
are  not  constant.  During  the  season  they  are  to 
be  seen  floating  about  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
often  in  pairs,  male  and  female  together.  A  few 
are  caught  at  night  on  the  sandy  beaches,  but 
the  greater  number  are  captured  in  the  water. 
The  canoes  engaged  in  turtling,  besides  going 
about  in  the  day,  are  often  sent  out  on  calm 
moonlight  nights.  When  a  turtle  is  perceived, 
it  is  approached  from  behind  as  noiselessly  as 
possible ;  when  within  reach,  a  man  in  the  bow 
carrying  the  end  of  a  small  rope  jumps  out,  and, 
getting  upon  the  animal's  back,  with  a  hand  on 
each  shoulder,  generally  contrives  to  turn  it  and 
secure  it  with  the  rope  before  it  has  got  far. 
This  operation  requires  considerable  strength  and 
courage,  in  addition  to  the  remarkable  dexterity 
in  diving  and  swimming  possessed  by  all  the 
blacks  of  the  north-east  coast  of  Australia  and 
Torres  Strait.  There  are  some  favourite  look-out 
stations  for  turtle,  where  the  tide  runs  strongly 
off  a  high  rocky  point.  At  many  such  places, 
distinguished  by  large  caima  of  stones,  bones  of 
turtles,  duffonsB,  etc.,  watch  is  kept  during  the 
season,  and  when  a  turtle  is  perceived  drifting 
past  with  the  tide,  the  canoe  is  manned  and  sent 
m  chase.  At  the  islands  of  Talen-Talen  many 
thousands  could  be  easily  procured.  The  Malays 
watch  during  the  night,  to  ascertain  where  the 


turtle  deposits  her  eggs,  for  as  soon  as  she  has 
finished  her  task,  she  covers  them  with  her  flippen 
with  sand,  and  immediately  retires  into  the  tea 
A  piece  of  wood  is  then  put  up  as  a  mark  for  the 
nest,  which  is  rifled  as  occasion  requires.  It  ii 
said  as  a  curious  fact,  that  the  male  turtle  never 
lands.  On  the  south-western  coast  of  Ceylon,  at 
certain  seasons,  the  flesh  of  turtle  is  avoided  u 
poisonous.  At  Pantura,  to  the  south  of  Cokxnbo, 
twenty-eight  persons  who  had  partaken  of  tortle, 
in  October  1840,  were  imme<£uitely  seized  with 
sickness.  The  hawk's-bill  turtle,  which  supplies 
the  best  tortoise-shell,  was  at  former  times  taken 
in  great  numbers  in  the  vicinity  of  Hambangtotte 
during  the  season,  when  they  came  to  deposit 
their  eggs.  This  gave  rise  to  the  trade  in  tatUaat- 
shell  at  Point  de  Galle,  where  it  is  still  maDofie* 
tured  into  articles  of  ornament  by  the  Mabam- 
madans,  but  the  shell  they  employ  is  now  ahoost 
entirely  imported  from  the  MaJdives.  If  takes 
from  the  animal  after  death  and  decompoaiog, 
the  colour  of  the  shell  becomes  clouded  aod 
milky,  and  hence  tiie  cruel  expedient  is  resorted 
to  of  seizing  the  turties  as  they  repair  to  Ihe 
shore  to  deposit  their  eggs,  and  suspending  them 
over  fires  till  heat  makes  the  plates  on  the  donil 
shields  to  start  from  the  bone  of  the  carapace, 
after  which  the  creature  is  permitted  to  escape  to 
the  water.  At  the  period  of  breeding,  the  iden- 
tical tortoise  is  believed  to  return  again  and  again 
to  the  same  spot,  notwithstanding  that  at  eadi 
visit  she  may  have  to  undergo  a  repetition  of  thia 
torture.  In  the  year  1826  a  hawk's-bill  turtle  vas 
taken  near  Hambangtotte,  in  Ceylon,  which  bore 
a  ring  attached  to  one  of  its  fina  that  had  been 
placed  there  by  a  Dutch  officer  thirty  years  before, 
with  a  view  to  establish  the  fact  of  these  recurring 
visits  to  the  same  beach.  The  finest  tortoiae-sheli 
is  exported  from  Celebes  to  China.  The  native* 
kill  the  turtie  by  blows  on  tiie  head,  and  immerae 
the  shell  in  boiling  water  to  detach  the  pUtes. 
Dry  heat  is  only  resorted  to  by  the  onskilful,  who 
frequenUy  destroy  the  tortoise-shell  in  the  open* 
tion.  Mention  is  made  of  a  carapace  about  sevai 
feet  in  length. 

The  midas  turtie  is  said  to  lay  from  ten  to 
twelve  dozen  of  eggs,  and  Dermatochelys  oon- 
acea  from  eighteen  to  twenty  dozen  at  once; 
but  many  of  the  marine  turtles  lay  frosa  ooe 
hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty.  The  eggs  v* 
generally  hatched  by  the  sun  in  three  week& 
On  escaping  from  the  eggs,  the  young  are  of  * 
white  colour,  and  in  size  a  little  larger  than  a 
rupee,  but  few  survive  the  attacks  of  sea-birda, 
herons,  and  storks  in  their  way  to  the  ocean,  awl 
the  sharks  and  shark-toothed  nahes  when  there. 

The  flesh  of  the  hawk's-bill  turtie  is  not  held  in 
esteem,  but  the  phvtes  of  its  shell  being  thicker, 
stronger,  and  cleaner  than  those  of  any  other 
species,  it  is  of  great  importance  as  an  article  of 
trade.  When  heated  in  ooiling  water,  it  softeD«f 
and  by  pressure  can  be  made  to  assume  any  fonn, 
or  two  pieces  can  be  made  to  adhere.  In  this 
state,  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals  are  made  to 
adhere  to  tortoise-shell. 

The  loggerhead  turtie,  Caouana  caretta,  is 
common  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic 
Oceans,  less  so  in  the  Indo-Pacific.  Of  no  com- 
mercial value,  aa  its  flesh  is  not  esteemed,  and  its 
tortoise-shell  of  inferior  quality.  —  Jonr,  hd. 
Arch.;    Tennent's    Ceylon;    Gunthefs    Reptiles; 
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MacgiUivray^B  Voyage;   Marryat^s   Ind.  Arch,; 
Mr,  J,  Rohde,  MSS, ;  Darwin^  p.  647. 

TURTUR,  a  genus  of  birds,  the  turtle  doree,  of 
the  sub-family  TnrtuiiiMd,  and  order  Gemitores. 
Their  generio  name  in  the  Urdu  is  Fakhta.  The 
Indian  species  are — 

rupioolus,  PaUat,  of  K.  and  N.E.  Alia,  Himalayas, 
meena,  Spkes,  all  British  India. 
Gambayensis,  Om..  all  British  India. 
Suratensis,  Gm.,  all  British  India, 
risoria,  Linn,,  common  ring  dove,  Africa,  Malay 
Peninsula,  Java,  and  Archipelago, 
hnmilis,  Temm,,  British  India,  Archipelago, 
bitorquatos,  Tern,,  of  Java,  Timor, 
brevicaudatns,  M^th, 
macrodactylnx,  Siriek, 
DuBsumieri,  Tern,,  Archipelago, 
ngrinus. 
auritus. 
orientalis. 
Chinensis. 


T. 

T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 

T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 


vivaceus. 


TURTURATI,  female,  Chatway  (Ohatua),  male 
hawks,  natives  of  Sind,  with  blade  eyes ;  they  are 
let  loose  after  the  season.    See  Hawking. 

TURTURI.  Hind.  A  musical  instrument,  a 
trumpet. 

TURUSHKA,  a  name  of  the  Scythi  who,  under 
Kanishka,  invaded  India.  A  Hindu  name  for  the 
Mnhammadans  of  India,  Tartary,  and  KubuL 

TURVA8A,  son  of  Yayati  by  Devayani.  He 
refused  to  bear  the  curse  of  premature  senility 
passed  upon  his  father,  and  so  his  father  cursed 
hina. — Dowson. 

TURWEEAH,  the  eighth  day  of  the  Muham- 
niadan  month  Zeehuj  is  so  called. 

TUS  or  Tu2.  Hind.  A  bark  upon  which,  in 
addition  to  leather,  the  ancient  Persians  wrote, 
and  seems  also  to  hare  been  anciently  used  in 
Xorthem  India.  In  Hiwen  Thsang's  time,  the 
early  Buddhist  scriptures  of  Kasyapa's  council 
were  written  on  the  leaves  of  the  tala  palm.  In 
the  11th  century,  according  to  Albunni,  paper 
waa  used.  In  the  south  of  India  the  leaves  of 
the  palmyra  are  stUl  (1884)  used,  but  in  the 
provinces  of  Central  and  Northern  India  they 
had  long  used  the  inner  bark  of  a  tree  called 
tuz,  and  it  was  the  bark  of  a  tree  of  the  kind 
called  bhoj,  a  species  of  Moms  or  Betwa,  with 
which  they  covered  their  vessels,  supposed  to  be 
bark  of  the  Betula  bhojputra. 

TUS,  an  ancient  city  of  Khoraaan,  two  marches 
N.E.  from  Nishapur,  and  a  little  to  the  north  of 
the  modem  town  of  Meshed.  It  consisted  of 
two  towns,  Tabaran  and  Nukan,  and  was  once  a 
place  of  considerable  importance,  but  it  was 
devastated  by  the  Uzbaks  in  996  a.h.  (1688  A.D.), 
and  its  place  has  been  taken  by  Meshed. 

TUS  or  Tush.  Hind.  Wool,  shawl-wool.  The 
first  quality  of  shawl-wool  is  called  shah-tua  or 
ash-tus.  Tus  khud  rang  or  grey  tus  is  the  second 
quality  of  shawl-wool,  its  name  meaning  wool  of 
natural  colour.  Raw  pashm  of  tiie  Tibetan  goat, 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  Kashmir  shawls  of  the 
kind  called  tusha,  is  produced  in  Tibet. 

Tusi  is  a  fine  doth  of  Kashmir,  used  as  a  lining 
for  shawls,  also  for  stockings  and  gloves.  It  is 
woven  from  the  soft  under-fleece,  called  Asali  Tus, 
of  the  Capra  sibirica  or  Himakyan  ibex,  which 
are  shot  and  snared  in  winter  in  Chini,  near  the 
Sutlej  valley,  and  in  the  Balti  valley  and  Ladakh. 
No  wool  is  so  rich,  so  soft,  and  so  full. 

TUSKI,  a  lake  in  Ladakh,  about  two  miles  long 


and  half  a  mile  in  breadth ;  its  waters  are  highly 
impregnated  with  soda.  No  fish  are  obtained  in 
the  lake,  nor  in  the  fresh-water  streams  which 
run  into  it.  A  mountain  barometer  makes  the 
lake  16,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  is  fre- 
quented by  herds  of  mahoor  or  wild  sheep,  and 
several  herds  of  kiang. — Adams. 

TUSSAH,  a  silk  cloth,  prepared  from  the  silk  of 
a  wild  worm,  and  woven,  in  some  districts  in  Bengal, 
into  cloth  of  a  fine  description,  much  used  for 
ladies^  and  children's  dresses,  and  in  most  parts  of 
India  for  native  use,  being  worn  by  Hindus  for 
certain  ceremonies  and  while  bathing.  It  is  an 
article  of  export  In  the  Dekhan,  the  tussah 
worm-breeders  are  a  class  quite  distinct  from  the 
weavers,  and  are  either  TeUngas  of  low  caste  or 
Gonds ;  the  former  reside  principall  v  at  Chilpore, 
Madapore,  and  Chinnore.  At  Madapore,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  centre  and  headquarters 
oi  the  tussah  breeders,  there  are  at  least  seventy 
families.  The  tussah  breeder  never  thinks  of 
keeping  up  the  breed  of  the  insect  throughout 
the  year.  When  the  leaf  is  o£f  the  tree  about  the 
middle  of  March,  he  deems  his  occupation  gone, 
and  he  leaves  the  object  of  his  former  excessive 
care  to  shift  for  itself,  thinking  of  nothing  but 
the  present  ease,  which  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
few  words, — ^slotb,  a  bare  subsistence,  and  an 
occasional  debauch  in  his  nectar,  palm  toddv. 
But  with  the  rains  returns  his  toil,  and  some  little 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  procuring  insects  for 
a  fresh  campaign.  If  he  can  gather  a  dozen  of 
promising  cocoons,  which  his  experience  tells  him 
are  of  females,  he  is  quite  satisfied  Carefully 
does  he  watch  the  bursting  of  the  cocoon,  and 
much  care  does  he  take  of  its  winged  inmate, 
having  previously  prepared  for  it  a  house  of  teak 
leaves  dried.  The  male  is  not  tsurdy  in  approach- 
ing. Impregnation  takes  place,  the  male  dies, 
and  in  four  days  after  laying  her  eggs,  the  female 
also.  The  eggs  are  in  number  about  sixty;  of 
these  one-half  prove  abortive,  while  the  others 
are  hatched  in  ten  days.  The  small  insect  is  fed 
on  the  tender  leaves  of  the  Careya  sphserica,  and 
in  six  weeks  spina  its  cocoon.  The  first  brood 
are  spared,  and  allowed  to  burst  their  cocoons  to 
supply  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ova  for  the  tussah 
harvest.  The  same  process  as  described  is  again 
gone  through,  with  this  exception,  that  the  young 
worms  are  at  this  time  fed  on  the  leaves  of  the 
Pentaptera  tomentosa,  because  those  of  the  Careya 
Bpherica  are  by  this  period  of  the  season  sup- 
posed to  have  acquired  some  influence  noxious  to 
the  insect.  It  is  during  the  progress  of  the  worm 
from  the  egg  to  the  formation  of  the  cocoon  that 
every  energy  of  the  tussah  breeder  is  called  into 
action  for  the  preservation  of  his  chaige.  Every 
animal,  footed,  winged,  and  creeping,  is  said  to  be 
the  enemy  of  Uie  tussah  grub.  Ants  destroy 
them,  kites  and  crows  prey  on  them,  snakes 
devour  them,  and  squirrels  are  said  to  make  a 
repast  of  them.  To  protect  them  first  from  their 
insect  enemies,  the  tussah  breeder  ascends  the 
*  muddy '  tree  (Tenninalia  tomentosa),  the  leaves 
of  which  are  the  insect's  food,  every  branch  he 
carefully  clears  of  the  different  species  of  ants  by 
which  they  may  be  infested,  preventing  the  access 
of  others  by  surrounding  the  trunk  of  the  tree  at 
its  foot  wiu  ashes.  The  other  enemies  are  kept 
off  by  shouting,  throwing  stones,  firing  guns,  etc 
Their  life  at  tms  time  would  appear  by  their  owa 
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account  to  be  one  of  the  most  unremitting  toil,  to 
devote  themselveB  to  which  they  forswear  not 
only  every  indulgence  but  eveiy  comfort ;  and  it 
rouses  the  apatifietic  peasant  of  Telingana  to 
eloquence  when  he  recounts  what  privations  he 
undergoes,  what  pleasure  he  derives  himself,  and 
what  incessant  labour  he  incurs,  while  watching 
the  rearing  of  the  worm,  and  the  perfecting  of  its 
work.  The  tussah  buttei-fly  is  a  species  of  Satumia, 
probably  the  paphia,  described  by  Dr.  Heifer  as 
the  most  common  of  the  native  species.  From 
four  to  five  hundred  of  the  cocoons  are  sold  to 
the  banya  and  weavers  for  one  rupee ;  the  moth 
is  killed  by  means  of  heat.  Tnere  are  three 
tussah  harvests,  one  at  the  end  of  the  rains,  the 
other  two  in  the  cold  season.  The  winding  of 
the  silk  is  accomplished  by- boiling  the  cocoons, 
separating  the  floss,  of  which  no  use  is  made,  and 
twisting  eight  or  ten  filatures  from  as  many 
cocoons  on  the  middle  of  the  thi^  with  the  left 
hand  of  the  workman,  and  to  be  wound  on  the 
instrument.  This  instrument,  the  middle  bar  of 
the  wood,  is  held  lightly  in  the  hand  of  the  work- 
man, and  made  to  move  in  a  semicircle.  An 
ounce  and  a  quarter  of  silk  is  the  average  daily 
winding  of  a  single  workman.  His  wages  are  at 
the  oonmion  rate  of  one  pice  for  winding  the  silk 
of  fifty  cocoons,  about  three  pice  a  day,  as  he 
cannot  wind  more  silk  than  from  a  hundred  and 
fifty  cocoons.  The  pice,  however,  are  large,  and 
go  there  by  eight  to  the  rupee.  The  only  dyes 
used  for  the  tussah  eilk,  so  far  at  least  as  observa- 
tion or  inquiry  has  gone,  are  the  flowers  of  the 
Butea  froudosa  and  turmeric.  By  the  former 
the  usual  familiar  colour  is  produced;  by  the 
latter,  golden-yellow  is  brought  out  aft^  the 
threads  are  for  some  time  immersed  in  a  solution 
of  ashes.  The  warp  threads  are  stiffened  with 
rice  congee.  Tussah  is  made  into  the  saree,  pun- 
chee,  and  scarfs,  at  several  towns  of  the  Oircar  of 
Warangal.  But  in  the  Dekhan,  the  chief  seat  of 
the  tussah  manufacture  is  the  town  of  Madapore, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Godavery,  in  the  Ramghur 
Oircar,  where  the  moth  that  yields  it  is  carefully 
reared,  and  from  whence  raw  tussah  silk  is  sent 
to  other  parts  to  be  woven  into  cloth.  The  tussah 
cloths  produced  at  Madap6re  are,  in  durability 
and  fineness,  veiy  inferior  to  the  cloths  of  the 
same  kind  manufactured  in  Bengal.  They  are 
dyed  the  same  colour,  and  with  the  same  materials 
as  the  silks,  of  which  they  are  about  one-half  the 
price.  The  Satumia,  which  is  most  commonly 
met  with  in  Southern  India,  appears  to  be  S. 
paphia.  The  caterpillar  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the 
country  almond  tree,  Terminalia  catappa,  whence 
it  is  often  called  the  almond  moth.  It  is  also 
found  on  the  leaves  of  the  ber  tree,  Zizyphus 
jujuba,  the  casuarina,  etc.  The  cocoons  are  in- 
geniously attached  to  the  twiggy  branches  of  the 
zizyphus  by  a  long  stalk  terminating  in  a  ring, 
encircling  the  branch.  It  does  not  appear  that 
silk  in  any  quantity  has  been  obtiuned  from 
this  source  in  the  Madras  Presidency.  There, 
the  only  use  to  which  the  cocoons  appear  to 
be  turned,  is  that  of  a  ligature  for  native  match- 
locks. They  are  cut  spirally  into  long  narrow 
bands,  with  which  the  barrels  are  ti^  to  the 
stocks.  Considerable  quantities  of  the  small  dlk 
cloths  worn  by  Brahmans  at  their  meals  are  im- 
port^ into  the  Northern  Circars  from  Cuttack. 
Dr.  Roxburgh,  in  the  7th  vol.  of  the  LinnsBan 


Transactions,  .described  the  preparation  of  the 
tussah  silk  of  Bengal,  derived  there  from  two 
different  species  of  Saturnia.  One,  called  Bugby 
by  the  natives  of  Birbhum,  appears  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Madras  species  (S.  paphia),  and  is 
stated  to  feed  on  the  ber  tree  and  on  the  aatiuL 
Pentaptera  glabra.  The  other,  termed  Jam  by 
the  natives  of  the  same  province,  is  the  S.  cyuthia, 
and  is  domesticated.  The  caterpillars  are  fed  od 
the  leaves  of  the  castor-oil  plant  (Ricinus),  whence 
it  is  called  the  arundy  or  arundi  silk- worm,  but  it 
also  eats  the  leaves  of  Uie  zizyphus  and  Termioalii 
tomentosa.  Colonel  Sykes,  writing  in  the  3d  vol  of 
the  Trans.  Roy.  As.  Socy.  Lond.,  on  the  cocoons  of 
S.  paphia  found  by  him  in  the  Dekhan,  under  tiie 
designation  of  the  kaliswar  silk-worm,  stated  that 
it  is  met  with  on  the  ber  tree,  Terminalia  glafan. 
teak  tree,  and  common  mulberry.  The  Cbinese 
tussah  is  said  to  be  obtained  from  Satania  atlas, 
which  is  also  to  be  met  with  in  Southern  India. 
Another  species  of  Satumia  (S.  s^eae),  the 
posterior  wings  of  which  are  prolonged  mtoataii- 
nke  process,  is  common  in  Southern  India.  The 
caterpillar  may  be  observed  feeding  in  connder- 
able  numbers  on  the  Odina  wodier,  or  Be-shaim 
tree,  in  February  and  March.  Its  chiyaaliiB 
enveloped  in  a  silky  covering,  so  like  that  of  b. 
paphia  that  it  would  probably  be  found  to  yieWa 
strong  and  useful  thread.  It  might  be  worth  while 
to  direct  attention  to  the  ailk  spun  by  flevenl 
smaller  specimens  of  Bombyx  moths,  found  a 
different  species  of  cassia,  acacia,  and  phyDan* 
thus.  A  gregarious  caterpillar  (a  species  d 
Laaiocampus)  may  be  observed  clustering  in  gr»s 
numbers  on  the  stem  of  the  guava,  the  jamooa 
(Syzygium  jambolanum),  and  probably  other 
trees.  The  silky  covering  of  these  also  aeeaji 
deserving  of  examination. — Tennenfs  Ctybn,  p. 
427 ;  Dr.  Walker  in  Madras  Jour.  Lit  and  Scit^a; 
Jury  Rep,  Madras  Exh.,  1865;  Mr.  BMt 
MSS.;  Major  Cuth.;  Davidson;  Bapport  a 
Science,  Jury  mixte  International,  p.  64.    See  Sut 

TUSSAWOOF,  the  theology  of  the  Sufi  MuhaJt 
madans,  also  the  Sufi  sect,  an  order  of  religioe^ 
devotees.    Mysticism,  contemplation. 

TUSSILAGO  FARFARA.  Linn,  Colfs-fooi, 
Eno.  ;  Watpan,  Hind.  This  is  not  uncommon  a 
many  places  in  the  Panjab  Himalaya,  at  fn* 
6000  to  11,000  feet  It  grows  also  in  Peraa,* 
chalky  soils  in  England,  and  is  found  in  ma^ 
parts  of  Europe.  The  plant  is  mucilaginous  w 
slightly  bitter,  and  may  be  employed  as  a  demo- 
cent  possessed  of  a  Uttle  tonic  property.  1^ 
leaves  are  sometimes  applied  to  wounds.  It  niif 
be  prescribed  in  the  form  of  an  infusion  or  decofr 
tion,  one  or  two  ounces  to  a  pint  of  water.- 
Royle;  O'Sh,;  Stewart. 

tU-TA-BAT.  BURM.  On  the  annexation  of 
Pegu  by  the  British,  the  king  of  Burma  k»6  tte 
royal  garden,  which  is  a  few  miles  out  from  the 
village  of  Twantay,  in  which  the  celebrated  tn- 
ta-bat  tree  grows.  In  that  locality  there  »* 
some  dozen  or  more  of  these  trees,  which  f  omished 
the  royal  table  with  the  tu-ta-bat  fruit,  l^e 
appearance  of  the  tree  is  not  unlike  that  ol  the 
common  jack.    It  is  said  to  be  the  SaptrffU* 

flum,  which  grows  in  abundance  in  the  «» 
ndies,  and  Ims  a  most  hucious  taste.  Th« 
Burmese  tu-ta-bat  is  about  the  sin  of  a  large 
guava,  and  resembles  it  in  shape.  When  npe;  « 
baa  a  green-olive  colour,  and  inside  are  four  mg 
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TUTENAGUE. 


TYCOON. 


bean-like  seeds  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  which  are 
surroanded  bj  a  mealy  pulp.  The  taste  of  the 
pulp  is  not  unlike  a  doorian,  but  it  has  none  of 
the  smell  of  that  well-known  fruit.  It  leares  a 
little  astringencjr  and  pungency  on  the  tongue 
and  palate.  The  flavour  is  that  of  a  ripe  mellow 
plum.  This  fruit  is  scarce,  and  is  presented 
mostly  as  offering  to  the  Phoungyes.  The  keeper 
of  the  Twantay  Garden  and  all  his  children  were 
formerly  chaiged  not  to  eat  a  single  plum,  on 
pain  of  immediate  execution.  All  the  fruit  was 
picked  and  sent  up  to  the  capital,  by  express 
boats,  for  use  in  the  palace.  If  a  Burman  only 
pointed  his  finger  at  a  tree,  he  would  be  severely 
pnnished  for  it  To  point  a  finger  at  one  was  to 
spoil  fruit  intended  to  be  eaten  only  by  the  king 
and  members  of  the  royid  household. 

TUTENAGUE,  Shan-tung,  Chin.,  or  China 
spelter,  is  an  allo^  of  iron,  copper,  and  zinc  It 
is  harder  than  zinc,  though  leas  so  than  iron, 
sonorous,  compact,  and  has  some  malleability. 
The  fresh  fracture  is  brilliant,  but  soon  tarnishes. 
Till  superseded  by  spelter  from  Silesia,  it  was 
clandestinely  exported  in  large  quantities  (more 
than  50,000  cwt.  annually)  to  India,  but  is  now 
seldom  or  never  shipped,  spelter  being,  on  the  con- 
trary, imported  to  compete  with  it  in  China.  For 
boxes,  dishes,  household  utensils,  and  other  similar 
purposes,  tutenague  is  well  adapted.  Its  export 
price  useid  to  be  about  14  dolko^  a  pikuL  O^e 
proportion  is  said  to  be  8  parts  of  copper,  3  of 
nickel,  and  6^  of  zinc,  which  gives  a  fusible 
alloy,  very  hard,  and  not  easily  rolled,  but  well 
adapted  for  casting. — SimmofM  Diet ;  Morrison, 

TUTI,  HiKD.,  is  the  long,  silky,  hemp-like  fibre 
of  three  species  of  Abutilon,  the  A.  tomentosum, 
A.  polyandrum,  and  A.  Indicum. 

TUTICORIN,  an  important  town  on  the  Indian 
side  of  the  Gulf  of  Manaar.  Its  neighbouring 
banks  yield  the  pearl  oyster  and  chank  shells. 


but  is  only  fit  for  small  vessels.  The  Dutch 
obelisk  light  is  in  lat  8°  47'  17"  N.,  and  long. 
78°  11'  17"  E.  It  is  inhabited  mostly  by  the 
Parawa  race,  who  are  fishermen.  Trade  has  much 
increased  since  the  opening,  in  1875,  of  the  South 
Indian  Railway,  of  which  Tuticorin  is  a  terminus. 
The  lighthouse  on  Hare  Island  was  built  in  1874. 
The  pearl  and  chank  (couch)  shell  fisheries  have 
been  noticed  under  TinneveDy  district.  The  port- 
master  is  superintendent  of  pearl  fisheries. — 
FindUw;  Imp,  Gaz. 

TUTIYA.  Hind.,Peiw.  A  metallic  salt.  Nila- 
tutiya  is  the  sulphate  of  copper,  or  blue  vitriol 
Hira-tutiya,  also  called  Hira-kasis,  is  the  sulphate 
o  f  iron,  or  green  vitriol  \  Saf  ed-tutiya  is  the  sulphate 
of  zinc. 

TUZAK-i-BABARI  or  Wakiat-i-Babari,  com- 
mentaries  of  Baber. — Elliot,    See  Baber. 

TWASHTRI,  a  deity  of  the  Rig  Veda,  the 
analogue  of  Hepbaistos  and  Vulcan,  a  skilftd 
workman,  the  vivifier  and  bestower  of  long  life, 
who  imparts  generative  power,  and  bestows  off- 
ering. He  developes  the  seminid  germ  in  the 
womb.  He  has  given  form  to  all  life.  His  son 
Viswa-mpa  or  Tri-siras  was  slain  by  Indra.  His 
daughter  Saranyu  was  married  to  Vivaswat,  and 
was  mother  of  the  Aswins.  It  is  also  written 
Twashta. — Dowson.    See  Visvakarma. 

TWEEDDALE.  Arthur  Hay,  nmth  Marquis 
of  Tweeddale,  was  the  second  son  of  the  ei^th 


Marquis  of  Tweeddale.  Bom  in  1824,  and  died 
in  1878.  In  1841  he  entered  the  Grenadier 
Guards.  He  served  on  the  staff  of  Lord  Hardinge 
in  India,  being  aide-de-camp  through  the  Sutlej 
campugn  (1845-46^,  and  was  present  at  the 
battles  of  Ferozeshah  and  Sobraon,  and  after  the 
peace  he  travelled  in  India,  visiting  Ladakh.  He 
served  with  his  regiment  during  the  Crimean 
War,  but  in  1860  he  obtained  his  colonelcy, 
and  six  years  later  he  retired  from  the  army, 
having  exchanged  into  the  17th  Lancers.  By  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother.  Lord  Gifford,  in  1862, 
he  became  heir  to  the  Marquisate  of  Tweeddale, 
but,  in  deference  to  the  feelings  of  his  brother's 
widow,  he  assumed  the  second  instead  of  the 
senior  title  in  the  succession,  and.  took  the  style 
of  Viscount  Walden.  He  brought  together  a 
fine  collection  of  birds,  and  was  reckon^  among 
the  foremost  ornithologists  of  Europe.  At  his  own 
expense  he  sent  out  collectors  to  the  Malay  and 
Philippine  Islands;  and  in  the  Ibis  and  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society,  of  which  he 
was  president,  he  published  important  memoirs. 
From  1870  to  1878  he  was  very  constantly 
engaged  in  ornithological  work,  and  he  was 
always  ready  to  give  to  others  both  advice  and 
information. 

TWENTY -FOUR  PARGANAS  form  the 
metropolitan  district  of  the  lieutenant-Grovemor- 
ship  of  Ben^.  It  forms  the  south-western  dis- 
trict of  the  Presidency  division.  1881, 1,618,420, 
exclusive  of  the  town  and  suburb  of  Calcutta ;  <», 
inclusive  of  that  city,  2,303,078  souls.  The 
administrative  headquiui^rs  of  the  district  are 
at  Alipur,  a  southern  suburb  of  Calcutta.  The 
seven  principal  rivers  are  the  Hoogly,  Bidyadhare, 
Piali,  Kalindi,  Jamuna  or  Ichhamati,  Kholpatua, 
and  Kabadak,  all  navigable  by  the  largest  native 
boats  throughout  the  year;  besides  the  great 
estuaries  in  the  Sunderbaus.     The  BritLsh  ob- 


its harbour  is  sheltered  by  a  line  of  low  islands,    tained  it  from  the  Muhammadans  by  the  trea^ 


of  the  20th  December  1757^  by  which  the  Nawab 
Nazim  of  Bengal,  Mir  Jafar,  ceded  it  to  the  East 
India  Company.  Rice  forms  the  staple  crop  of 
the  districts 

TWICE  BORN.    SeeDwaija. 

TWINING,  WILLIAM,  a  medical  officer  of 
Bengal,  who  was  long  employed  in  the  General 
Hospital  there,  author  of  Clinical  Illustrationa  of 
the  more  important  Diseases  of  Bengal,  with  the 
Result  of  an  Inquiry  into  their  Pathology  and 
Treatment,  Calcutta  1832  and  1885 ;  A  Practical 
Account  of  Epidemic  Cholera,  and  of  the  Treat- 
ment requisite  in  the  various  Modifications. 

TWINS.  The  human  female  has  usually  one 
child  at  a  birth.  Twins  occur  once  in  150  to 
200  births.  The  Saliva  Indians  on  the  Orinoco 
believe  that  a  woman  who  bears  twins  must  have 
been  guilty  of  adultery.  In  the  island  of  Bali, 
twins  are  regarded  as  an  unlucky  omen,  and  all 
the  family  are  placed  outride  the  village  for  a 
month.  Amongst  the  Khasiya  race,  one  of  the 
twins  was  immediately  killed.  The  same  custom 
holds  amongst  the  Aino  of  Japan.  At  Arebo  in 
Guinea,  the  mother  and  her  twins  are  all  killed. 
At  Nguru,  near  Unyanyembe,  one  of  the  twins  is 
killed.— P««;A«2. 

TYCOON,  Zeogun,  or  Kobo,  the  great  temporal 
ruler  of  Japan.  It  was  a  title  assumed  by  the 
ruling  princes  of  Tokugawa  Shognns.  Tai-kun 
signifies  great  or  exalted  ruler.-— iSiV  J,  E,  Reed. 
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TYEB. 

TYEB.  Arab.  That  part  of  the  Muham- 
madan  creed  containiDg  the  words,  There  is  no 
deity  but  God,  etc. 

TrE-TINCO,  the  refuse  of  opium,  used  by  the 
poorest  Chinese  in  Singapore. 

TYLOPHORA  ASTHMATICA.     W.  and  A. 

Cynanchum  ipecacuanha, 
Willd. 


'C.  vomitorium,  Sinu. 
Hova  planiflora,  WaU. 

Kaka  pala,  .     Tau.,  Tkl. 
Kukkapala,      .   ,,        »> 
Verri  pala, 


ABolepias  aBthinatica,i2ox6. 
A  yomitoria,  Koetu 
A.  pubesceus,  Wall. 
Tylophora  pubescens,  WaU. 
T.  vomitoria,  Voigt. 
Untamol,     .     .    .  Hind. 
Kodigam,     .     .     .     Tam. 
Kurinja ,, 

Grows  abundantly  in  the  south  of  India  and 
in  Bengal.  The  root  is  of  many  long,  thick, 
whitish  fleshy  fibres,  issuing  from  a  small  woody 
head.  The  dried  roots  of  this  article  afford  an 
excellent  substitute  for  ipecacuanha,  if  given  in 
rather  larger  doses.  It  is  said  to  be  valuable  in 
dysentery.  This  plant  yields  the  kurinja  fibre  of 
Tanjore,  which  affords  a  good  substitute  for  flax, 
is  of  fine  quality,  white,  strong,  and  silky.  Un- 
tamol, bark  of  the  root  of  Tylophora  asthmatica, 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Ununtamul,  the 
root  of  Hemidesmus  Indicus. — CSh. 

TYPHACEiE.  D.  C.  The  bulrush  tribe  of 
plants,  including  marsh  or  ditch  plants,  comprising 
the  two  genera  Sparganium  and  Typha,  known 
in  Sind  as  Pun  and  Buri.  Of  the  former,  one 
species  occurs  in  Kashmir,  and  three  species  of 
l^ha  occur  in  India.  At  Tricbinopoly.  figures 
and  architectural  models  are  carved  in  the  pith  of 
the  Typha  elephantina.  The  attitudes  of  the  figures 
are  stiff,  but  the  draperies  are  characteristic. 
There  are  pith  models  of  the  pagodas  of  Tricbino- 
poly and  Salem,  and  pith- work  made  from  the 
rushes  called  Niiltee  in  Tanjore,  with  a  model  of 
the  pagoda.  Cibotium  Billardieri  (the  Dicksonia 
Antarctica  of  La  Billardiere)  contains  an  edible 
pith  or  bread-fruit,  eaten  by  the  natives  of  Aus- 
tralia. Typha  bread  is  prepared  in  Sind  from 
the  pollen  of  the  flowers  of  the  Typha  elephant- 
ina, and  in  New  Zealand  from  anotner  species  of 
bulrui^,  Typha  utHis.. — Powell;  Voigt;  Roxh.; 
Stewart:  Royle. 

TYPHA  ANGUSTIFOLIA.    Linn, 
Typha  latifolia,  Willde. 
Boj, Beab. 


Enq. 


Dipa,  Dab,       .     .    Panj. 
Kundar,  Patira,   .       „ 
Reree,     ....    SiND. 
Lukh,     .    Tbakb-Imdus. 


BuiruBh,  Oat*8-tail, 
Reed  mace,  ...       „ 
Pitz,  Yira,    .      KASHMIR. 

This  species  is  common  in  marshes,  etc.,  in 
moist  parts  of  the  Panjab  phiins,  at  abou£  4000 
feet  in  Kullu,  and  up  to  the  Kashmir  valley 
(5000  feet).  The  roots  are  eaten  in  Kashmir; 
and  on  the  Sutlej  the  lower  succulent  part  of 
the  stem  is  used  for  clearing  the  water  of  the 
swollen  river,  which  it  does  speedily  and  effect- 
ually. In  some  places,  also,  they  are  made  into 
boat  ropes,  which  it  is  said  will  last  a  month; 
also  the  leaves  are  woven  into  mats  and  baskets. 
In  Peshawur,  and  probably  elsewhere,  the  down 
of  the  ripe  fruit  (not  the  flower,  as  mentioned 
by  Vigne;  is  used  to  bind  mortar  for  wall  plaster. 
-Stewart;  Powell;  Royle, 

TYPHA  BUNGEANA,  Tatarinov,  Hiang.p*u, 
Chin.,  is  a  bulrush  of  the  south  of  China. 

TYPHA  ELEPHANTINA.    Roxb.    Dib  grass. 


Hogla,  ....  Brno. 
Elephant  graM,  .  £vo. 
Pnn,      ...»     Pamj. 


Patera,  Dib,    . 
Bur,  Ban,  Bori, 
Jammn  gaddi, 


SOTD. 


fjtL. 


TYPHOON. 

This  bulrush  grows  along  the  river  banks  ind 
margins  of  tanks ;  its  leaves,  called  pun,  nt 
employed  in  making  mats  and  baskets  in  North- 
West  India,  also  rude  boats  (tirho).  The  noUen, 
like  Lycopodium,  is  inflammable,  and  is  collected 
in  Sind,  and  there  called  Buri.  The  term  Bon 
is,  however,  also  given  to  a  sweetmeat  of  Dehn 
Ghari  Khan,  a  curious  substance  in  yeUow  lumps, 
consisting  of  the  pollen  of  the  dib  grass,  of  the 
Typha  elephantina,  and  of  T.  angustifolia  col- 
lected and  kneaded  together,  perhaps  with  the 
aid  of  a  little  treacle  or  sugar.  Its  long,  tortuow. 
and  strong  roots  penetrate  the  soil  to  the  deptii 
of  6  or  8  feet,  and  hold  it  together.  Mr.  Momj 
says  the  lower  succulent  part  of  the  stem  is  \utd 
to  clear  turbid  water.— il/urray ;  Powell;  Ro^U. 

TYPHON,  one  of  the  Egyptian  triad,  brother 
of  Osiris  and  Horus. 

TYPHONIUM  ORIXENSE.    SchoU, 
Aram  orixense,  Boatb,         \  A.  trilobatum.  Lour. 
Qhet-knehoo,  .    .    Bung.    Sari-kanda,  ...   To. 
Ghekool,     ....  Tel.  | 

Grows  throughout  the  East  Indies,  common  in 
the  shady  mango  groves  near  Samulootta,  ^ 
where  the  soil  is  dry  and  fertile.  The  othff 
species  are  T.  divaricatum,  T.  flagelliforme,  T. 
sylvaticum,  and  T.  trilobatum.  The  root  of  T. 
flagelliforme  (Ghas-kuchoo)  is  boiled  in  milk,u« 
given  in  consumption.  The  roots  of  T.  orixeoae 
are  used  in  poultices  as  a  counter-irritant  The 
tubers  are  exceedingly  acrid  while  fresh,  and  ve 
used  as  an  application  in  snake-bites.  They  an 
likewise  given  internally  in  doses  of  from  20  to 
30  grains.  Roxburgh  describes  this  Arum  as » 
most  powerful  stimulant  in  proper  handa.  A 
poultice  of  this  Orissa  arum,  bruised  to  poip 
with  tepid  water,  is  a  stimulant  rubefadeot 
and  counter-irritant,  applied  to  indolent  ^^^ 
and  tumours  by  the  native  practitioners,  and 
with  frequent  advantage. — Voigt ;  0*Sh, 

Typhonium  sylvaticum,  Schott, 
Amorphophallas  eylvat-     I  Arum  sylvaticam,  Jto»- 
icttfl.  I  Adavi  chama,    .    •    ^^ 

TYPHOON,  from  Typhon,  the  north  wind. 

Tafan,  .  Arab.,  Hikd.  Zephon,  . 
Ti-fan,  Ty-fung,  .  Chin.  Be^ui,  . 
"♦•* Gb. 

The  original  meaning  of  the  stoim  ▼«»♦ 
Zephon,  is  north  wind.  Typhoon  is,  however, 
said  to  be  a  word  of  Chinese  origin,  from  Ti, 
great,  and  Fung,  tempest  It  may,  howettfj 
also  be  from  the  Arabic  Tufan,  a  storm,  ana 
that  from  the  Arabic  root  Taof ,  he  did  t"*?-    . , 

l^hoon  is  the  European  name  of  the  frightful 
equinoctial  gales  which  vex  sea  and  land  abont 
the  tropics,  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  dofjB 
as  far  as  to  10  degs.  from  the.  equator.  The  whole 
Malayan  Archipelago  is  excluded  from  their 
sphere,  while  the  whole  of  the  Philippine  J* 
within  it,  the  ishmd  of  Mindano  alone  excepted. 
Typhoons,  cyclones,  and  tornadoes  are  g^^ 
rotatory  winds  that  move  along  a  curved  ^"^^ 
increasing  circles,  sometimes  centripetal  In  toe 
northern  hemisphere,  the  rotatory  movement 
follows  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  hands 
of  a  clock ;  while  the  opposite  takes  pUoe  m  ti»o 
southern  hemisphere.  They  occur  in  the  norti»erD 
part  of  the  China  Sea,  along  the  southena  w^ 
eastern  coasts  of  China,  near  Formosa,  tne 
Baahee  Islands,  the  north  end  of  Luconia, «»« 
to  the  eastwards  of  these  isbuids,  and  >^^^^^ 
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Formosa  and  the  Japan  Archipelago.    They  are  I  hands  of  Alexander  (b.c.  S92^  and  about  260 


dangerous  tempests,  seldom  reach  beyond  lat. 

14''  N.    They  generally  blow  with  the  greatest 

fury  near  the  land,  and  most  violently  in  June 

and  July.    They  occur  in  both  monsoons;  and 

though  between  December  and  May  they  are 

rare,  furious  gusts  occasionally  occur  in  Novem- 
ber,  and  in  August,   September,  and  October 

they  likewise  occur.     For  several  years,  when 

the  change  or  perigee  of  the  moon  has  coincided 

with  the  2l8t  and  22d  September  equinox,  violent 

ty-fungs  occurred.    They  frequently  commence 

without  warning.     The  marine  barometer  affords 

the  best  indication,  and  its  fall  has  been  noticed 

to    extend   from   2965°    to   below  27**.    They 

usually  commence  between  N.W.  and  N.,  and 

reer  suddenly  to  N.E.  and  E.,  raising  the  sea  in 

turbulent  pyramids,  which  infringe  violently  on 

each  other ;  as  the  wind  veers  to  the  south,  the 

gale    moderates.     Near  the    coast  of   China  a 

contrary  motion  often  takes  place,  veering  to  the 

N.W.  and  W.,  changes  to  the  S.W.    In  Keung- 

chow  (Hainan)  and  the  opposite  peninsula  called 

I  «ui-chew,  or  the  region  of  thunder,  temples  are 

dedicated  to  the  typhoon,  the  god  of  which  they 

call  Kew-woo,  the  typhoon  mather.-^Horsburf/h, 

See  Hurricane ;  Winds. 

TYRE.    The  Hebrew  writer,  speaking  of  Tyre, 
says,  *  Arabia,  and  all  the  princes  of  Kedar,  they 

occupied  with  thee  in  lambs,  and  rams,  and  goats : 
in  these  were  they  thv  merchants.  The  merchants 
of  Sheba  and  Raamah,  they  were  thy  merchants : 
they  occupied  in  thy  fairs  with  chief  of  all  spices, 
and  with  all  precious  stones  and  gold.  Haran, 
and  Canneh,  and  Eden,  the  merchimts  of  Sheba, 
Asshur,  and  Ghilmad,  were  thy  merchants  * 
(see  Ezekiel  xxvii  21-23). 

According  to  Justin,  the  ancient  city  of  Tyre, 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  cities  of  PhoBnida, 

and  once  the  emporium  of  the  world,  the  modern  |  — Staunton's  Narrative,  p.  126. 
Sur,  was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Sidonians,  who 
fled  thither  when  the  king  of  Askelon  captured 
their  city,  and  the  date  of  its  foundation  was  the 
year  before  the  sack  of  Troy.  The  prophet  Isaiah 
calls  her  Hhe  daughter  of  Sidoa'  'Tradunt 
historise,'  says  St.  Jerome,  '  quod  Tyros  colonia 
Sidonis  sit' 

According  to  Herodotus  (lib.  2,  c.  44),  Tyre  was 
founded  B.C.  2760.  But  the  first  year  of  New 
Island  Tyre  was  B.C.  1254.  Its  total  destruction, 
which  had  been  foretold  by  the  prophets  with 
extreme  minuteness,  was  effected  by  the  Assyrians 
under  Nebuchadnezzar,  B.C.  573,  after  13  years' 
siege,  one  of  the  longest  recorded  in  history. 

Subsequently,  Alexander  the  Great  made  him- 
self master  of  the  whole  of  Syria  and  a  part 
of  Phoenicia,  but  Tyre  (the  insular  town)  still 
offered  an  obstinate  resistance  to  his  victori- 
ous arms.  Irritated  by  several  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  storm  it  by  sea,  he  conceived  the 
bold  design  of  filling  up  the  channel  which 
separated  it  from  the  continent.  This  was 
effected  by  sinking  piles  into  the  sea,  and 
throwing  into  the  intervening  space  immense 
blocks  of  stone.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city 
afforded  ready  materials  for  the  purpose.  The 
whole  was  covered  with  sand,  yet  it  was  only 
after  seven  months'  close  siege  that  the  inhabit- 
ants, attacked  simultaxieouBiy  by  sea  and  by  land, 
and  the  town  being  set  on  fire,  surrendered  to 
the  Macedonian  chief.    When  Tyre  fell  ipto  the 


after  the  time  of  Ezekiel),  that  city  was  in  full 
possession  of  the  Indian  commerce.     It  recovered 
Its  commercial  importance,  and  was  a  flourishing 
city  under  the  successors  of  Alexander.    Nor  did 
it  cease  with  the  Roman  conquest.     The  emperor 
Hadrian  repaired  the  fortifications,  and  nuule  it 
the  metropolis  of  a  province,  giving  it  all  the 
advantages  of   a    Roman    colony.      From    the 
dominion  of  Rome  it  subsequently  fell  into  the 
hands  of    the   Saracens,   about  a.d.   639,   who 
remained  a  long  while  in  poesession  ol  it    It 
was  taken  by  the  Crusaders  in  1124,  after  five 
months'  siege,  but  they  were  forced  to  surrender 
it   in    their    turn    to    the    Mamluk  of   Egypt. 
Frederick  the  First,  surnamed  Barbarossa,  was 
interred   here.     Tyre  was    the    birtiiplace   and 
residence  of  many  persons  celebrated  in  history. 
Hiram,  one  of  its  kings,  was  the  friend  of  David 
and  Solomon.    He  contributed  to  the  construction 
of  the  great  temple.     The  place  is  now  known  to 
the  natives  by  its  ancient  Hebrew  name  of  Sur, 
corrupted  by  the  Greeks  into  Tyrus,  and  by  the 
Romans  into  Serra. — Rohinton^s  Travels^  i.  p.  260. 

TZE-FAN,  a  district  not  far  from  Ta-li-fu. 
The  Tze-fan  tribe  inhabiting  it  closely  resemble 
the  Chinese  in  feature,  dress,  and  mode  of  life. 
Although  industrious  cultivators,  they  bear  an 
evil  renown  as  treacherous  and  martial  bandittL 

TZEREMISH  are  the  original  inhabitants  of 
the  provinces  of  Cazan  and  O-se-ta-our-han. 
After  the  Russians  had  made  themselves  masters 
of  all  these  places,  this  people  still  continued  to 
occupy  the  conntary  to  the  left  of  Cazan,  but 
they  have  been  in  subjection  to  the  Russians  for 
a  hundred  years.  They  resemble  the  Tartars  in 
their  external  appearance,  and  they  also  wear 
their  hair  short,  but  their  language  is  totally 
distinct,  and  they  spring  from  a  different  origin. 


U 


U  is  the  21st  letter  and  fifth  vowel  of  the 
English  alphabet  Its  primaiy  sound  in  Ang^o* 
Saxon  was  the  sound  it  still  retains  in  most  of 
the  languages  of  Europe,  as  in  the  letters  oo  in 
cool,  tool.  This  sound  was  changed  to  that  of  u 
in  the  words  use,  tube,  etc.,  and  it  has  now  two 
other  sounds,  as  in  the  English  words  but  and 
bull.  The  sounds  of  the  letters  u  and  v  are 
confounded  in  many  languages.  Dr.  Gilchrist 
proposed  for  the  Urdu  and  other  tongues  to  use 
a  short  u  for  the  sound  of  the  letter  &  short 
This  has  been  followed  by  many  writers  on  India 
and  its  products,  but,  wongh  congenial  to  the 
practice  in  the  English  language,  with  many  and 
great  inconveniences,  the  greatest  being  that  of 
employing  the  letter  u  to  represent  the  a  of  other 
tongues.  The  English  letter  a,  as  representing 
this  short  vowel,  constitutes  a  stumbling-block 
in  the  way  of  English  articulation,  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  overcome.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult, almost  impossible,  to  induce  an  English 
reader  to  pronounce  M&n  as  if  written  Mnn ; 
FSn  as  Pun,  S&b  as  Sub,  T'hfig  as  T'hug;  and 
the  only  mode  of  learning  the  correct  pronunci- 
ation is  to  hear  the  tongue  spoken.  The  English 
letter  u  is,  of  all  the  letters  of  that  alphabet, 
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the  most  difficult  to  utilize  in  writing  a  foreign 
tongue,  the  sounds  of  u  being  like  a,  and  of  u 
being  like  oo.  In  this  GyclopsecQa,  thereforei^  being 
a  book  of  reference,  some  words  may  be  found 
given  twice  over,  with  the  initials  A  and  U,  and 
medial  letters  a  and  u.  Dr.  Gilchrist*s  plan  was 
by  far  ike  best,  so  far  as  pronunciation  was  con- 
cerned, but  the  worst  in  a  scientific  point  of  view. 

UBALA  CHAWAL  or  Oobala  Chawal,  Hind., 
lit.  boiled  rice,  is  rice  which  has  been  boiled  in 
the  husk,  and  then  husked.  All  Mtihammadans 
and  many  Hindus  in  the  Peninsula  of  India  use 
ubala  chawal. 

UBHATA,  a  Hindu  physician  who  compiled  a 
medical  work,  principally  from  the  writmgs  of 
Gharaka  and  Susruta.  It  is  known  in  the  West 
Peninsula  of  India  as  the  Ashtanga  Hirudayam, 
and  there  his  name  is  written  Babhata.  He  was 
a  natire  of  Kashmir.  His  commentary  is  written 
in  a  clear  style,  and  he  gives  explanations  of 
obscure  passages  in  the  original  authors.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  12th  or  13th 
centuries  a.d. 

UBO.  BuRM.  A  worship  day,  of  which  in  a 
mcmth  there  are  four,  viz.  at  change  and  full 
moon,  and  at  eighth  of  waxing  and  waning. 

UCHH,  an  ancient  town  in  Bahawulpur  State, 
Panjab,  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Panjnad  river,  70  miles  south-south-west  of 
Multan,  and  40  miles  north-east  of  the  present 
confluence  of  the  Panjnad  with  the  Indus  at 
Mithankot,  in  lat  29''  IS'  N.,  and  long.  Tl""  9' 
E.  (?)  General  Cunningham  has  identified  Uchh 
with  the  city  wMch  Alexander  the  Great  built 
near  the  meeting  of  the  Panjab  rivers.  He 
believes  that  it  is  also  the  town  mentioned  by 
Baahid-ud-Din  as  the  capital  of  one  of  the  four 

Srindpalities  of  Sind  under  Ayand,  the  son  of 
lafand,  who  reigned  after  Alexander.  Uchh 
was  captured  by  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  and  by 
Muhammad  Ghori,  and  was  the  chief  city  of 
Upper  Sind  under  Nasir-ud-Din  Eubachah. 
Uchh  is  now  an  agglomeration  of  ruins  repre- 
senting successive  cities  built  at  widely  different 
dates.  It  contains  the  tombs  of  many  sanctified 
Muhammadans,  from  which  it  gets  the  titie  of 
Uchh-i-Shanf,  and  one  of  the  ruined  towns  is 
styled  Pir-ka-Uchh. — Imp,  Gaz.;  Mohun  Lai, 
!ZV.jp.  453. 

Ut/HWALA,  a  spirituous  gruel  of  Sikkim, 
made  from  Eleusine  ooracana. 

UD.  Arab.  Any  wood  or  timber  frankin- 
cense, from  species  of  the  Aquilaria  genus  of 
plants,  also  the  fraerant  wood  yidded  by  them, 
known  as  aloes-wood,  eagle- wood. 

Ud-i-farsi,  Aquilaria  agallocha,  Persian  eagle- 
wood. 

Ud-i-Hindi,  eagle-wood  of  India. 

Ud-i-Kimari,  agallocha-wood,  eagle-wood  of 
the  hills. 

Ud-i-Samndri,  eagle-wood  of  the  sea. 

Ud-i-bukhoor,  eagle- wood. 

Ud-i-Ghini,  eagle-wood  of  Ghina.  Ud  in 
India  is  the  name  applied  to  benjamin ;  and  in 
Persia,  to  wood-aloes.  Ud-batti  are  pastiles 
made  of  various  fragrant  vegetable  substances, 
wood -aloes,  sandal -wood,  benjamin,  Lichen 
lotnndatus,  patchouli,  talisputree  (Flacourtia 
cataphracta),  gum  mastic,  sugar-candy,  and  gum, 
pounded  fine  and  formed  into  pastileo.  They 
an  made  in  every  lai^  town,  ai^d  ^umt  for 


the  fragrance  they  give  out;  Ud-batti-ka-ekka, 
a  meta&ic  receptacle  for  pastiles.  Ud-batti-b- 
jbar,  a  tree  formed  of  benjamin  pastiles.  Ud-dao, 
a  box  for  holding  frankincense. 

Ud-i-balessan,  Hikd.,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
wood  of  Balsamodendron  kafal,  a  tree  of  Arabi», 
an  article  of  considerable  traffic. 

UBAI,  the  people  known  to  the  Binua  d 
Jahore  as  the  Oran  Pago.    See  Kedah. 

UDAIPUR  (Oodeypore),  capital  of  the  Nadw 
State  of  Mewar,  in  Kajputana,  in  lat  24°  So' 
W  N.,  and  long.  73°  43'^ 28"  E.  Udaipur  meuu 
The  Gity  of  the  Sunrise.    See  Mewar. 

UDAIPUR,  a  Native  State  in  Ghntia  Nagpor, 
in  Bengal,  between  lat.  22°  3'  30"  and  22^  47 
N.,  and  long.  83°  4'  30"  and  83°  49'  30"  E. ;  are$, 
1051  square  miles,  and  a  population  (1872)  of 
27,708  souls.  Udaipur  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Sirguja ;  on  the  east  by  the  British  distziet 
of  Raigarh  in  the  Gentral  Provinces,  and  the 
State  of  Jushpur;  on  the  souUi  by  Baigarb; 
and  on  the  west  by  the  district  of  Bilaispnr. 
Grold  and  iron  are  found  in  small  quantities ;  anl 
within  the  boundaries  of  Udaipur  lies  a  portioB 
of  one  of  the  most  extensive  coal'^fields  in  lix^ 
In  1860,  the  State  was  conferred  on  a  brother  d 
the  raja  of  Sirguja,  for  good  service  dming  the 
mutiny. — Imp,  Gaz, 

UDAIPUR  TOWN,  in  Hill  Tiperah  Stite. 
Bengal,  in  lat  23'  81'  25"  N.,  and  long.  91'  SI' 
10"  E.,  on  the  south  or  left  bank  of  the  Goomti, 
a  few  miles  lower  down  the  river  than  Old 
Udaipur,  the  former  capital  of  the  State,  and  tlie 
ancient  residence  of  the  rajas. — Imp.  Gaz. 

UDAIYAR.  Tam.  Generally  written  Waddi- 
yar.  A  title  borne  by  some  Hindu  tribes ;  it  wis 
that  of  the  rajas  of  Goorg. 

UDAKA-KBIYA.  Sansk.  The  ceremony 
amongst  the  Hindus  of  offering  a  libation  of 
water  to  deceased  ancestors,  as  far  as  the  f0ll^ 
teenth  in  affinity. 

UDAEEA,  a  musical  instrument  of  the  Sin- 
ghalese, the  beating  of  which  is  {vohibited,  by  > 
local  ordinance,  between  the  hours  of  6  P.M.  and 
8  A.M. ;  the  Indian  tom-tom. — Sirr*s  Ceylon. 

UDAN,  sacred  dialogues  on  the  attributes  of 
Buddhas. 

UDANAYARGA  is  tiie  northern  BaddbUt 
version  of  the  Dhamma  pada.  It  is  in  tiie 
Tibetan  language,  and  has  been  translated  into 
English  in  1883  by  Mr.  W.  W.  RockhiD.  It  ii 
well  known  in  the  Southern  Ganon  under  the  nsins 
of  Dhamma  pada. 

UDASI,  Sansk.,  the  dejected,  a  sect  of  de- 
votees, one  of  the  sects  of  the  Sikhs,  establiflked 
by  Dharmachand  or  Sri  Ghand,  son  of  Kaoak. 
Ine  sect  is  widely  diffused,  and  all  are  proad  d 
their  connection  with  the  Sikhs,  and  are,  amoog 
Sikhs,  similar  to  Sanyasi  among  Hindus.  They 
reside  in  monasteries,  and  eat  what  is  cooked  by 
other  persons.  The  Udasi  are  recruited  from 
all  Hindu  castea  The  ceremcmyof  discipleship 
is  similar  to  that  existing  among  gosains.  Lil^ 
bairagi  and  gosain,  they  have  five  akhara  or 
places  of  assembly  in  Bcoiares,  known  as  Niran- 
jani,  Nirbani,  Gudar,  Sukhar,  and  Bnkhar.  Like 
them,  also,  some  of  their  number  are  termed 
Naga  (from  Nanga,  naked),  beoaose  they  fP> 
naked.— il«.  jRm.  xviiL  p.  282 ;  SkerriM^*  Bndu 
Tribes,  p.  26a 

UDAYAGIRI  and  Khaodgiri,  two  towns  in 
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C  attack,  celebrated  for  their  Buddhiat  caves, 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  narrow  gorge. 
They  are  five  miles  W.  of  fihuvaneswar,  and 
contain  numerous  inscriptions.  In  the  older 
inscriptions  the  language  is  Old  Pali,  and 
character  Old  Lat ;  they  were  prior  to  the  2d  or 
Sd  centnry,  and  make  mention  of  Buddhist 
saints.  The  caves  are  stated  to  be  excavated  by 
Kalinga  rajas.  Five  of  the  emblems  found  on 
the  Buddhist  coins  are  met  with  in  these  inscrip- 
tions, and  a  new  form  of  the  Bo  Tree.  Some  of 
the  more  modem  inscriptions  are  in  Sanskrit, 
and  are  of  the  5th  or  6th  century  a.d.  One  of 
the  10th  century,  Samvat  9,  which,  if  of  the  Gam- 
era,  would  be  A.D.  1132.  The  character  used  in 
inscriptions  is  Kutila.  The  inscription  of  the  10th 
century,  in  Sanskrit,  speaks  of  an  equitable 
prince  having  the  cave  excavated  within  the 
sacred  precincts  of  Jaganath  for  the  holy  ascetics. 
In  the  10th  and  lltii  centuries,  therefore,  Jag- 
anath was  worshipped.  One  cave  at  Udayagiri, 
known  as  the  Tiger  Gave,  stands  out  from  the  hill 
in  the  form  of  a  beast's  jaw,  with  the  teeth 
overhanging  the  entrance  to  the  cell. — Imp,  Gaz, 

UDIKI  or  Wudiki.  Earn.  Marrying  a  widow, 
allowed  by  the  low  castes. 

UDIPI,  in  South  Canara  district  of  the  Madras 
Presidency,  in  lat.  13**  20'  80"  N.,  and  long.  W 
47'  E.;  pop.  (1871),  3867,  is  considered  by 
Hindus  to  be  the  most  sacred  spot  in  the  Oanarese 
country,  and  is  much  frequented  by  pilgrims 
from  Mysore.  There  are  eight  maths  or  Hindu 
monasteries ;  and  the  management  of  the  temple, 
which  is  very  ancient  and  largely  endowed,  is 
held  by  the  heads  of  these  maths  in  rotation,  for 
two  years  each. — Imp.  Gaz, 

UDI-SAGAR,  a  lake  of  Eaiputana.  There  are 
in  reality  three  lakes,  one  at  tne  villa  of  Suhailea- 
ki-bari,  then  the  Peshola  or  inner  lake,  which 
is  80  feet  above  the  Udi-sagar  lake,  the  outlet 
of  which  is  tiie  Bairis  river.  The  Peshola  is  fed 
from  the  little  lake  at  Suhailea-ki-bari,  and  the 
Peshola  is  ti[ie  feeder  of  the  Udi-sagar.  Both 
the  Peshola  and  Udi-sagar  are  from  12  to  14 
miles  in  circumference,  and  some  places  35  feet 
deep,  and,  being  fed  from  the  perennial  streams 
of  the  Aravalli,  they  contain  a  constant  supply 
of  water.  It  would  be  eai^  and  inexpensive  to 
lead  a  channel  from  the  Udi-sagar  to  Chitore, 
as  the  fall  is  slight,  and  few  locks  would  be 
required.  The  Bams  river  issues  from  the  Udi- 
sagar  lake  of  Rajputuna,  and  passes  within  a 
mile  of  Ghitore.  There  are  thus  two  grand 
reservoirs  within  6  miles  of  each  other,  the  Peshola, 
or  internal  lake,  having  an  elevation  of  80  feet 
above  the  external  one ;  and  the  Udi-sagar,  whose 
outlet  forms  the  Bairis.  The  Peshohi  may  be 
called  the  parent  of  the  other,  although  it  is 
partly  fed  oy  the  minor  lake  at  the  villa  of 
Suhiulea-ki-bari. — Tod's  Eajasthan^  ii.  p.  627. 

UGRADHANWA,  one  of  Nanda'a  younger 
sons,  who  succeeded  his  father.  He  was  cursed 
by  a  Brahman.  He  ordered  all  the  brothers  of 
Chandragupta  to  be  put  to  death. — As.  Ees.  v.  265. 

UGRO-ALTAIC,  a  familv  of  kmgnages,  which 
have  been  also  designated  Ural-Altaic,  Ugro- 
Japaoese  (Logan),  Ugro-Tartarian,  Ugro-Tun&n- 
ian,  and  Turanian.  Its  limits  are  not  settled. 
Dr.  Edkins  connects  Chinese  with  Mongol  roots. 
Others  question  the  affinity  of  Mongol  itself  to 
the  Tatar-Finnic  languages. 


The  term  Turanian  is  used  in  opposition  to 
Iranian,  and  is  applied  to  the  nomadic  races  of 
Asia  as  opposed  to  the  agricultural  or  Aryan 
races.  The  Turanian  family  or  class  consists  of 
two  great  divisions.  The  northern  is  sometimes 
called  the  Ural-Altaic  or  Ugro-Tartaric,  and  it  is 
divided  into  five  sections — ^the  Tungusic,  Mon- 
golic,  Turkic,  Finnic,  and  Samoyedic.  The 
southern,  which  occupies  the  south  of  Asia,  is 
divided  into  four  classes, — the  Tamilic,  or  the 
languages  of  the  Dekhan;  the  Bhotiya,  or  the 
dialects-  of  Tibet  and  Bhutan ;  the  Taic,  or  the 
dialects  of  Siam ;  and  the  Midaic,  or  the  Malay 
and  Polynesian  dialects. 

By  the  term  Ugro-Japanese,  Mr.  Logan  desig<r 
nates  the  principal  languages  from  the  Fin  and 
Magyar  on  the  west  to  the  Japanese  on  the  east, 
and  which  have  many  phonetic  characters  in 
common,  narticularly  that  of  vocalic  harmony. 
They  are  tne  Fin,  Hungiuian,  Turkish,  Samoyede, 
Yenisian,  Corean,  Eoriak,  Tungusian,  Kamt- 
schatka,  Mongol,  Yukahiri,  Japanese,  Aino- 
chukchi,  Uigur,  Manchu. 

The  Ugro-Tartarian  languages  of  High  Asia 
and  other  regions,  which  odier  writers  style 
Turanian,  are  those  of  Dr.  Pritchard's  second 
group  of  nations  belongiDg  to  the  same  great 
family,  and  include  the  various  hordes  who  have 
been  known  imder  the  names  of  Tartar,  Turk, 
Mongol,  Manchu,  and  Tungus.  All  these  nations 
appear,  from  the  result  of  late  researches,  to  be 
aUied  in  descent,  though  long  supposed  to  be 
quite  separate.  In  the  vast  region  of  High  Asia, 
extending  from  the  chain  of  Altai  to  that  of  the 
Himalaya,  are  the  pasture  lands  where,  durmg 
immemorial  ages,  tne  nomadic  tribes  of  that 
region  have  fed  their  flocks,  and  multiplied  those 
hordes  which  from  time  to  time  descended  in 
immense  swarms  on  the  fertile  regions  of  Asia 
and  of  Europe.  Perhaps  the  earliest  of  these 
invasions  of  the  civilised  world  was  that  of  the 
Hiung-nu,  expelled  from  the  borders  of  China 
by  the  powerful  dynasty  of  the  Han.  These 
were  the  people  who,  after  their  inroad  on  the 
Gothic  empire  of  Hermaniich,  made  their  way, 
under  Etzcd  or  Attila,  into  the  heart  of  France, 
Hordes  from  the  same  regions,  under  Toghrul  Beg, 
and  Seljuk,  and  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  and  Chengiz, 
and  Timur,  and  Othman,  overwhelmed  the  khali- 
fat and  the  empires  of  China,  of  Byzantium,  and 
of  Hindustan;  and  lineal  descendants  of  the 
shepherds  of  High  Asia  still  sit  on  the  throne  of 
Cyrus,  and  on  that  of  the  Great  Constantine.  As 
a  branch  of  the  Ugro-Tartarian,  Dr.  Pritchard 
speaks  of  some  of  the  insular  nations  to  the 
eastward  of  Asia  and  near  the  coast  of  thei  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  idiom  of  the  islands  comprised  u\ 
tiie  empire  of  Niphon,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
independent  Liu  -  kiu  Archipelago,  bears  some 
signs  of  affinity  to  those  of  the  Ugro-Tartarian 
nations ;  and  he  adds  that  Mr.  Norris  had  assured 
him  that  the  principle  of  vocalic  harmony  and 
other  phenomena  of  the  Tartar  languages  preyail 
in  Ihe  idiom  of  the  Japanese  and  Liu-luu  Islands. 
As  a  seventh  group  of  his  Ugro-Tartarian,  he 
classes  the  aborigixial  inhabitants  of  India,  who, 
he  supposes,  were  expelled  from  Hindustan  by  the 
Brahmans  and  the  Aryan  people  who  accompanied 
them  across  the  Indus,  and  retired,  as  it  is  sup- 
posed, on  apparently  insufficient  proof,  into  the 
DeUum.    They  still  occupy  the  greater  part  of 
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that  peninsula,  and  a  portion  at  least  of  the 
island  of  Ceylon.  Their  idioms— the  Tamil,  the 
Tdng^,  and  the  Camatica  of  the  Mysore — ^are 
sister  dialects  of  one  speech  ;  and  he  considered  it 
likely  that  tiie  languajges  of  the  monntain  tribes 
of  India,  the  Bhil,  the  Gond,  the  Toda,  and 
others,  belong  to  the  same  stock.  Dr.  Pritchard 
adds  that  Professor  Rask  had  conjectured  that 
these  nations  are  also  of  the  Tartar  stock.  Their 
language  has  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  structure 
which  have  been  pointed  out.  He  also  observes 
that  there  are  some  curious  analogies  between  the 
Tamilian  and  other  dialects  of  the  Dekhan  and 
the  languages  of  Australia,  with  which  we  have 
obtained  some  acquaintance  through  the  labours 
of  Mr.  Threlkeld  and  several  other  missionaries, 
and  from  the  able  researches  of  Captain  Gray. — 
iSltx.vce,  i.  p.  57  ;  Logan, 

UIGUR,  a  tribe  of  Mongol  Tartars,  called 
Hiung-nu  or  Hioung-nou  by  the  Chinese,  and 
known  in  Europe  as  the  Ouighour,  Ougre, 
Huniffur,  Hongre,  or  Hun.  They  are  the  present 
inhabitants  of  Kashgar.  They  dispossessed  the 
Yu-chi  about  B.C.  200,  but  about  B.C.  60  became 
subject  to  China.  In  a.d.  94  the  Chinese  annexed 
the  country.  According  to  Prof.  Vambery  (Bokh- 
ara, p.  81),  the  Uigur  are  the  most  ancient  of 
the  Turkish  tribes,  and  formerly  inhabited  a  part 
of  Chinese  Tartary,  which  is  now  occupied  by  a 
mixed  population  of  Turk,  Mongol,  ana  Kalmuk. 
The  great  Uigur  horde  in  Eastern  Turkestan 
became  Muhaimuadans  in  a.d.  966.  The  Chinese 
call  them  Hoieke,  Oihor,  and  Hoai  Hoai.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  8th  century  a.d.,  the  emperors 
of  the  Tang  dynasty  deported  about  a  million 
of  Uigur  famines  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kashgar,  and  settled  them  at  Kan-sn  and  Shen- 
si.  About  A.D.  966,  these  families  embraced 
Mnhammadanism,  and  under  their  chief  Satuk 
they  conquered  Transoxiana,  and  carried  away 
captive  an  immense  number  of  Turks  of  the 
Turghai  tribe.  In  972  the  majority  of  these 
captives  were  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes, 
but  many  remained,  and  they  were  styled  Tur- 
gbani  or  Tnnghani,  signifying  remnant,  and  cor- 
mpted  into  Dungen,  but  known  to  the  Chinese  as 
Uigur  or  Hoai  Hoai.  They  are  all  Muhanunadans, 
but  dress  like  Chinese.  They  are  abstemious, 
religious,  quarrelsome,  using  the  knife,-  but 
honest  and  fond  of  trade. 

The  Uigur  writing  character  was  the  original 
source  of  ^ose  still  used  by  the  Mongol  and 
Manchu,  and  was  itself  almost  certainly  derived 
from  the  Old  Syriac  character  through  the  Nes- 
torians.  The  modem  Tartar  characters  are  written 
(and,  it  is  presumed,  read)  in  vertical  lines  from 
top  to  bottom  of  the  page,  the  lines  succeeding 
each  other  from  left  to  right.  Captain  Yalikh- 
anoff  sp^iks  of  the  language  now  in  use  at 
Kashgar  as  being  Uigur,  but  it  is  not  clear 
whether  he  means  that  this  term  is  known  to  the 
natives. 

They  were  the  first  who  reduced  the  Turkish 
language  to  writing,  borrowing  the  characters 
from  the  Nestorian  Christians,  who  came  to  their 
country  as  early  as  the  4th  century  of  our  era. 
The  manuscripts  of  this  language,  written  in  the 
characters  mentioned,  are  therefore  the  most 
ancient  and  valuable  data  in  investigating  the 
history  of  Central  Asia, — ^nay,  of  the  whde  Turkish 
race.   But  these  monuments  are  of  great  scarcity. 


Vambery  believes  he  has  collected  all  that  has 
been  discovered  of  the  Uigur  language,  thcmgh 
the  Uigur  had  a  literature  and  were  very  fond 
of  books  at  a  time  when  the  western  world  wv 
involved  in  ignorance  and  barbarism.    The  moit 
valuable  manuscript  he  obtained  bears  date  1069. 
and  was  written  m  Kashgar ;  it  treats  of  ethia 
and    political  subjects,  and    forms   a  kind  of 
manual  of  advice  to  kings  how  to  govern  vitk 
justice  and  success.      It  reveals  the  social  oa- 
dition  of  this  people,  and  forms  the  basis  of  th^ 
later  regulations  by  which  all  Turks  are  gOToned. 
— Vambery;  Rumans  in   Central  Afia^  p.  67: 
Yttle^s  Cathay^  i.  p.  206 ;  TimkowskCs  Journeifb 
Pekin,  i.  pp.  6,  878,  879  ;  Captain  Valikhannf. 

UJA,  third  son  of  Seoji.  a  Rahtor  RajpDt<if 
Kanouj,  in  a  foray  on  the  Saurashtra  ptniDrab. 
slew  Bekumst,  the  Chamara  chieCuin  of  Ob- 
mundal,  and  established  himself  there.  Fra 
that  act  his  branch  of  the  Rahtor  became  knoia 
as  the  Badhail. 

UJJAIN  or  Ujjaiyini,  a  town  in  the  Katiw 
State  of  Gwalior,  the  dominions  of  the  mabsna 
Sindia,  in  Malwa,  situated  on  the  right  bink  <*: 
the  river  Sipra,  in  lat.  23°  11'  10*  N.,  and  K 
76**  51'  45"  E.  Ujjain  was  in  ancient  timwm 
capital  of  Maiwa,  was  one  of  the  seven  mn*i 
cities  of  the  Hindus,  and  the  spot  which  maii^^ 
the  first  meridian  of  Hindu  geographers,  hi 
stated  to  have  been  the  seat  of  the  vioeroyiltT^ 
the  famous  Asoka  during  the  reign  of  his  fstbff 
atPataliputra(circ.  B.C.  263),  but  it  is  hestknon 
in  history  as  the  capital  of  Yikramadttja.  TV 
neighbourhood  of  the  city  was,  in  1658,  the  Kfn 
of  the  decisive  battle  between  Aurangxeb  and  bi 
brother  Dara.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  cttjut 
situated  about  a  mile  to  the  northward.  It  is  lis 
called  VisaUt  and  Fashpakarandini  1^  i^  ^ 
ancient  Avanti,  a  city  noted  in  verses  28  and  •<i 
of  the  Meghaduta.  Hindu  geographer  make  r 
their  first  meridian,  and  calculate  their  Vxog^^ 
from  it.  But  the  present  city  was  preceded  br* 
older  one,  now  in  ruins.  Hunter  supposed  it  ^ 
been  overwhelmed  by  a  shower  of  earth,  Makck 
suggested  it  had  been  destroyed  by  a  flood,  batt 
the  tradition  of  the  people  it  waa  overtimed  ^ 
an  earthquake. 

The  surface  of  the  hill  (of  the  old  city).wliff 
it  has  not  been  ploughed  and  picked,  is  strevij 
with  fragments  of  stone,  just  aa  would  be  expe(<^ 
in  a  place  which  had  once  been  covered  v^ 
houses ;  the  broken  pieces  of  trap  bang  pai^  " 
walls  of  which  the  larger  pieces  have  been  tabi 
away  as  materials  for  other  buildings. 

The  ruins  furnish  so  lai^  a  quantity  of  aiitiqaft 
that  the  natives  call  the  place  Ron-ka-Sadabiiti' 
and  it  is  in  truth  a  never-failing  charity  for  ^ 
industrious  poor.  In  the  idle  days  of  the  j^ 
the  digging  b^ns.  The  principal  things  fomd 
are  glass,  stone,  and  wooden  beads,  small  jevfs 
of  little  value,  seals,  (agate  and  oorneliaa),  and  a 
few  women^s  ornaments ;  copper  coins  are  aoiMr* 
ous ;  next  in  number  are  the  deoased  silver  C^j^ 
ones.  Pure  silver  rupees  seem  scarce,  and  g«d 
mohnrs  are  either  secreted  and  melted  when  /(xun, 
or  they  but  rarely  reward  the  searcher.  Tbe 
pilgrims  carry  away  with  them  as  relies  whal  hm 
been  dug  out  ci  the  Jonagarfa,  and  mothsDto  vn 
with  the  real  antiques  every  old  ^'••^  **  l**fj]; 
copper  which  has  an  ancient  look,  and  pas  tlieo 
on  as  genuine  on  the  unsvqpidaaf  aativea. 
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There  are  caves  in  the  neighboaring  hills  known 
as  Raja  Bhirtri's  hermitage,  and  a  well  near  known 
as  that  of  Bibi  Mako. — Dr.  Buist  in  Trans,  of 
the  Bomb.  Geog.  Soc,  pp.  139-767 ;  Jour,  of  the 
Asiat  Soc.  of  Beng. ;  Williams^  Story  of  Nala,  p. 
116;  Captain  Warren;  Imp.  Gaz. 

UJLA,  or  pure  white  Bhil  of  Mewar,  will  eat  no 
white  animal,  and  their  grand  abjuration  is  bj  the 
white  ram. 

UKHARA,  Saiva  mendicants,  who  drink  spirit- 
uous liquors  and  eat  meat;  thej  appear  to  be  the 
refuse  of  the  mendicant  Gudara,  Sakhara,  and 
Rukhara  sects,  who  are  said  to  be  in  general  of 
mild  and  inoffensive  manners.    See  UdasL 

UKKU  TUNDU.  Can.  The  term  applied  to 
the  steel  ingots  called  wootz  bj  Dr.  Heyne. 

ULEMA,  plural  Arabic  of  Alim,  learned  men ; 
but  particuwly  applied  to  a  body  of  learned  men 
of  Turkey,  who  with  a  mufti  are  clergy  and 
lawyers. — Catafago, 

ULI  and  Uri  is  puri  with  p  elided. — Growse, 

UL-KUDI.  Tam.  Literally  inside  cultivators, 
whose  ancestors  had  acquired  a  prescriptiye  right 
to  their  holdings. 

ULMUS,  the  elm  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Ubnaoee.  Nearly  20  species  of 
elms  have  been  enumerated,  of  which  5  occur  in 
India. 

ULMUS  ALTERNIFOLIA.  Roxh,  Tha-lai, 
BuRM.  One  of  the  largest  trees  in  the  Pegu  Pro- 
vince. It  is  found  about  towns  and  villages  in 
the  Prome  district  Along  with  the  rest  of  the 
class,  this  tree  furnishes  a  valuable  timber  of  a 
red  colour,  strong,  and  adapted  for  house-building. 
—McClelland, 

ULMUS  CAMPESTRIS.    L, 

U.  Walliohiana,  Planch. 


Marun,  Hembar,  .  Bias. 
Marazh,  Marari,  Chvitab. 
Kain,  Kai,  .    .    Jhxlvm. 


Bran,  Breri, 
Branknl, . 
Imbir,  Shko, 


KABUimu 

SUTLKJ. 


This  elm  tree  is  common,  wild,  in  many  parts 
of  the  Panjab  Himalaya,  up  to  the  Indus,  from 
8500  to  9500  feet  It  grows  to  a  Iwge  size.  Dr. 
Stem-art  saw  one  more  than  16  feet  in  girth ;  and 
Dr.  Cleghom  says  that  there  are  many  fine  trees 
in  the  upper  parts  of  Kulu,  30  feet  in  girth,  and 
that  the  wood  is  esteemed,  but  not  that  of  U.  erosa. 
Dr.  Stewart  says  the  wood  is  not  valued  by  natives ; 
but  it  is  tough,  is  used  in  Kanawar  for  ark  poles ; 
and  in  Hazara  it  is  light,  strong,  and  useful  for 
the  panels  of  dog-carts,  eta  The  bark  is  very 
tougn,  and  is  us^  for  bed  string,  and  sandals 
made  from  it  will  last  for  two  days  under  hard 
work.  The  leaves  are  a  favourite  fodder,  and 
the  trees  are  often  very  severely  lopped  on  this 
account — Stewart,  Panj,  PL;  Cleghom^s  Panj, 
Rep, 

ULMUS  EROSA. 


Manyi,  Mamra, .  .  Bkas. 
Mem,  Ghipal,  .  Ohbhab. 
Mann,  Manna,  .  Jhslum. 
Bren,  Bran,  .     Kashmib. 


Himhurch,    .    .    .  EuLtr. 
Yumbok, .    .    .  Ladakh. 

Maral, Bavi. 

Maldang  moran,    Butlej. 


This  elm  tree  of  the  N. W.  Himalaya  is  frequently 
Been  planted  near  viUaffes,  etc.  It  reaches  up  to 
100  feet  in  height,  and  from  20  to  80  feet  in  girth, 
on  the  Beas.  It  grows  at  from  2500  to  10,500 
feet  in  Ladakh ;  the  wood  has  not  any  i^>ectat  use ; 
■pines  project  from  the  wood  of  the  trunk  into  the 
inner  surface  of  the  bark,  as  in  Fopnlus  Eupbratica. 


ULMUS  INTEGRIFOLIA.    Roxh,  Cor,  PL 
Holopteloaa  integrifolia,  Planck, 


Dada-hirilla,    •    .  SiNOH. 
Ayamaram,     .    .      Tam. 
Tambaohi,  Kanehy,      ,, 
Navili, Tkl. 


Kacham  .  .  of  An  bala. 
Khulen,  Rajain,  .  Bias. 
Thalai,  ....  BuRM. 
Papri  ....  of  Dbhli. 
Wowlee,  ....  Mahr. 

This  fine  large  elm  grows  in  Ceylon,  throughout 
the  Peninsula  of  India,  in  Hindustan,  in  the  Pan- 
jab and  N.W.  Himalaya,  and  in  Burma  to  the 
latitude  of  Prome.  Its  wood  is  of  a  reddish  colour, 
is  strong,  much  used  for  building  purposes  requir- 
ing toughness  and  streugth,  for  carts,  door-frames, 
spoons,  and  roof  planks.  The  wood  yields  a 
peculiar  odour  to  boiling  water,  which,  when 
mixed  with  boiling  arrack,  imparts  to  it  the 
flavour  of  the  more  expensive  palmyra  arrack. 
The  forks  of  the  branches  are  used  to  protect  straw 
from  cattle.— /?oi:6.  ii.  p.  68;  Wight;  Stewart; 
Thw.;  Beddome;  Fergmson, 

ULSOOR,  an  artificial  lake  in  Bangalore.  Water 
is  pumped  from  the  tank  by  steam  power  into 
filtering  cisterns,  and  allowed  t-o  flow  by  gra- 
vitation into  a  pure  water  basin,  whence  it  is 
again  lifted  to  the  summit  of  a  stand-pipe  on  the 
Ulsoor  rock,  sufficiently  elevated  to  command 
effectively  all  the  points  at  which  it  is  required  to 
be  delivered. 

ULTRA-INDIA,  a  term  applied  by  geographers 
to  the  countries  east  of  Biitisn  India ;  the  mnter 
Indies  of  Carl  Ritter :  also  called  Further  India. 

ULTRAMARINE. 
Bleu  d'outremer,  .    .  Fr. 
Ultramarin,      Qrr.,  Bus. 


Oltramarino,  .    .    .    .It. 
Ultramar, ....      Sf. 


Lajyturd, .    .  Guj.,  Hind. 

A  very  fine  blue  pigment  made  from  the  lapis- 
lazuli,  and  highly  prized  by  painters.  It  is  now 
artificially  imitated  in  various  ways. — Faulkner: 
M'CUlland, 

ULUGH  BEG,  called  Mirza  Muhammad  Tai^, 
was  a  grandson  of  Timur.  He  was  bom  a.d.  1894, 
kiUed  1449. 

ULUS.  Turk.  A  large  family,  a  clan,  a  tribe, 
a  sect.  Applied  in  Afghanistan  either  to  a  whole 
tribe  or  to  one  of  their  independent  branches. 
The  word  seems  to  mean  a  danish  commonwealth. 
An  ulus  is  divided  into  several  branches,  each 
under  its  own  chief,  who  is  subordinate  to  the 
chief  of  the  ulus.  The  chief  of  an  ulus  is  called 
khan.  He  is  always  chosen  from  the  oldest 
family  of  the  ulus.  In  cases,  the  selection  rests 
with  the  ruler  of  the  country,  who  can  remove  a 
khan  at  pleasure,  appointing  one  of  his  relations 
in  his  stead. — Elphinston^s  Caubul,  p.  159. 

ULVA  RETICULATA.  Forsk.  Avery  beautiful 
reticulated  sesrweed  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 
See  Algae ;  Sea- Weed. 

ULWAR  or  Alwar,  capital  of  a  Native  State 
of  the  same  name,  in  Rajputana,  situated  in  lat.  27^ 
W  4"  N.,  and  long.  76^  88'  28*  E.,  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  State.  The  area  is  about  8000  square 
miles;  population  (1871),  778,596,  of  whom 
180,225  were  Musalmans,  88  Christians,  and  the 
rest  Hindus.  Of  agricultural  castes,  the  Meos  are 
by  far  the  most  numerous.  Its  subdivisions  or 
dirtricts  are  Raht,  the  Wal,  with  portions  of 
Narukhand,  of  the  Rajawat  countiy,  and  of  Mewat. 
Rabt  is  the  country  of  the  Chauhan  Rajputs,  the 
head  of  whom  claims  to  be  the  Kving  representative 


^  _  of  Prithi-raj.     The  Wal  is  on  the  west  border, 

In  parts  of  the  Jhelum  basin,  gun-fuse 'is  made  I  and  is  occupied  by  Rajputs  of  the  Shekhawat  clan, 
from  the  bark.— <$teirarf,  Panj,  PL  I  which  is  so  important  in  Jeypore. 
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Ulwar  State  is  composed  of  petty  chief- 
ships,  which,  till  the  midole  of  the  18th  century, 
owed  allegiance  to  Jeypore  and  Bhurtpur.  The 
southern  portion  was  usurped  during  the  minority 
of  the  manaraja  of  Jeypore  by  Partab  Singh,  of  the 
clan  of  Murookha  Rajputs,  about  1780.  Macherry 
was  conquered  from  Bhurtpur.  Partab  Singh  was 
succeeded  by  his  adopted  son  Buktawur  Singh, 
with  whom  the  first  relations  of  the  British 
Government  were  formed.  Ahmad  Bukhsh  Khan, 
the  Ulwar  vakeel,  joined  Lord  Lake  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  with  the  Mahrattas,  and 
received  the  grant  of  Loharoo  from  Ulwar,  and  of 
Ferozpur  from  Lord  Lake,  as  a  reward  for  his 
services.  As  a  reward  for  the  assistance  which 
Ulwar  rendered  in  the  campaign,  the  districts 
which  had  been  granted  to  Bhurtpur,  and  after- 
wards resumed,  were  conferred  on  the  maharao- 
raja  by  a  sunnud  from  Lord  Lake.  In  1805  an 
exchange  of  territories  was  eifected  with  Ulwar 
for  mutual  convenience.  The  State  pays  no  tribute 
or  contribution  to  local  corps  or  contingents ;  it 
maintains  an  arm^  of  2000  infantry  and  1500 
cavalry.  The  chief  has  received  the  right  of 
adoption,  and  he  is  entitled  to  a  salute  of  fifteen 
guns.  It  was  decided  in  1862  that  Neemrana  is  a 
fief  of  Ulwar. — l^reaties^  iv.  p.  141. 

UMA,  a  Hindu  goddess.  In  the  Kena  Upanish- 
ad,  she  is  first  mentioned  as  a  mediatrix  between 
Brahma  and  the  other  Hindu  gods.  She  is  called 
Uma  Haimavati.  It  is  supposed  that  she  was  the 
personification  of  divine  knowledge,  which  came 
from  Himavat,  where  scholars  used  to  go  and  live 
to  acquire  this  knowledge.  Uma  had  several 
names.  The  Kumara  Sambhava  of  Kalidasa  gives 
an  account  of  her  birth  and  marriage.  She  was 
known  as  the  Mountain  Haid,  and  had  taken  a 
strong  liking  to  Siva.  She  used  to  retire  from  the 
company  of  her  parents,  and,  being  sequestered  in 
a  *"  bosky  shade,'  dedicated  her  soid  to  penance  and 
prayer,  in  view  to  her  union  with  Siva.  On  hear- 
ing of  this,  Siva  sent  a  proposal  to  her  father 
while  she  was  seated  with  bim.  She  blushingly 
consented  to  the  proposal,  and  '■  there  were  lotus 
petals  in  sweet  maiden's  guile.'  She  is  known  as 
a  model  wife. 

Uma  is  the  same  with  the  Maya,  Sakti,  Prakrit! 
of  the  Hindus,  and  with  lo,  Isis,  Astarte,  Ishtar, 
Myletta,  Sara,  Maia,  Mary,  Mariam,  Juno,  Venus, 
Diana,  Artemis,  Aphrodite,  Hera,  Hhea,  Cybele, 
Geres,  Eve,  Frea,  Frigga  of  other  nations,  every- 
where representing  the  female  principle  in  creation, 
the  universe,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  the  spouse 
of  god,  the  queen  of  heaven,  and  so  forth,  and 
the  mother  of  god  of  the  Mariolaters.  One  of  the 
representations  of  Uma  was  as  Kali,  a  nude  female 
of  a  black  complexion ;  and  for  her  counterparts 
we  have  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,  Isis,  Hecate, 
Juno,  Meles,  Geres,  Gybele,  and  Venus  Melainis, 
all  of  whom  were  represented  black.  In  the 
cathedral  at  Moulins,  at  the  chapel  at  Loretto,  at 
the  chorches  of  the  annunciation,  St.  Laxar^s  and 
St  Stephen's  at  Genoa ;  at  St.  Francisco  at  Pisa, 
at  Brisen  in  the  Tyrol,  and  one  in  Padua ;  in  St. 
Theodore  at  Munich,  in  the  cathedral  and  church 
at  Augsburg,  in  the  Boighese  chapel  oi  Maria 
Maggiore,  in  the  Pantheon,  and  in  a  small  chapel 
of  St.  Peter's, — are  to  be  seen  (in  Augsburg  as  laiqge 
as  Ufe)  a  black  virgin  and  a  black  child  (Inman, 
ii  p.  263).  There  is  a  close  analogy  between  the 
oonception  of  Uma,  the  mother  of  the  umvearse. 


and  that  of  the  Egyptian  and  Grecian  goddeBfies. 
as  also  that  of  the  Gnostics,  the  Bosicrucians, 
Mariolaters,  and  other  mystics,  whose  influence  on 
Ghristianity  is  still  manifest  in  the  traces  they  have 
left  on  the  Roman  Ghurch. — Calcutta  Review y  No. 
109,  p.  29  ;  Garrett. 

UMAR,  the  second  khalif  after  Mahomed,  Ma- 
homed's successors  having,  according  to  the  sect  of 
Sunni  Muhammadans,  been  Abubakr,Umar,UaiDaii, 
and  Ali,  He  conquered  Syria,  and  in  a.j>.  62S7  be 
besieged  and  took  Jerusalem,  after  a  defence  of 
several  months.  In  638  he  led  a  powerful  army 
into  Egypt,  the  conquest  of  which  conn  try  was 
completed  by  the  taking  of  Alexandria,  640.  He 
instituted  the  era  of  the  Hijira,  or  flight  of  Ma- 
homed, and  Muhammadans  now  use  it.  It  began 
A.D.  16th  July  622.  He  was  assassinated  l^  a 
Persian  slave,  a.d.  644,  at  Jerusalem,  where  his 
tomb  is  still  shown.  His  memory  is  held  in 
the  highest  veneration  by  the  Sunni  sect,  but  the 
Shiahs  regard  him  as  a  usurper.  It  is  Umar  of 
whom  the  statement  is  made  that  he  ordered  the 
Alexandrian  library  to  be  burned. 

UMAR  II.,  grandson  of  Umar  l,  was  the  eighth 
khalif  of  the  Ununiades.  He  succeeded  the  Khalifa 
Soliman,  A.D.  717.  He  laid  sieee  to  Gonstanlinople« 
but  was  forced  to  raise  it,  because  of  a  TioC»i 
storm  which  destroyed  a  great  part  of  his  fled 
He  was  poisoned  a.d.  720. 

UMAK-ibn-ul-FARID,  a  devout  Mnhanunadan 
of  Gairo.  He  was  the  author  of  many  poema 
which  are  remarkable  both  for  their  mastery  of 
language  and  their  subtle  and  beautiful  thou^ts. 
He  was  of  moderate  stature,  but  of  very  impoaiiii; 
presence ;  he  was  handsome,  with  a  rather  raddy 
complexion,  and  when  he  took  part  in  azikr  (^.r.K 
or  became  ecstatic,  his  features  ht  up,  and  a  oopiouB 
perspiration  would  cover  his  body.  From  earij 
life  ne  was  accustomed  to  seek  the  soHtade  of 
Mount  Mokattam,  near  Gairo ;  but,  yielding  to  a 
vision,  he  went  to  the  vicinity  of  Mecca,  with  his 
headquarters  at  ten  days'  journey  from  it.  His 
poems  are  said  to  have  been  composed  while  ia 
the  ecstatic  state.  When  excited,  he  would  tiHh 
naked  into  the  streets  and  recite  portions  of  them, 
dancing  as  he  did  so  wildly  along,  joined  at  eray 
step  by  votaries  who  imitated  his  excited  cries  and 
gestures. 

UMAR  KHAYYAM,  the  astronomer  poet  d 
Persia.  Several  editions  of  his  writings  have  bees 
printed.  He  held  that  the  ontmrd  fonns  of 
religion  are  matters  of  indifference.    He  says, 

'  E^aba  or  idol  ihrine,  'tis  Hk  house  of  prayer ; 
Bven  ringinff  bells  invite  us  to  His  ■hnne  ; 
Moaque  or  chuieh,  Ha  ia  preaeat  there  ; 
Creacent  or  crois,  'tii  Allah's  sign.* 

UMARKHER,  chief  town  of  a  pai^ana  of  the 
same  name  in  Basim  district,  Berar,  kt.  19°  36' 
N.,  long.  IV  46'  E.;  population  (1867),  67M. 
It  has  a  police  station,  a  dispensaiy,  and  a  good 
school.  An  action  was  fought  here  in  1819  between 
the  Hatkar  chiefs  and  the  Niiam's  army. — Iwnp. 
Gaz. 

UMARKGT,  a  town  in  the  Thar  and  Parinr 
district  of  Sind,  lat  25''  21'  N.,  long.  69''  46' 
£.  It  lies  on  the  confines  of  the  sand-hills  fona* 
ing  the  eastern  desert ;  and  a  canal,  known  aa  the 
Umarkot  branch,  leading  oat  from  the  Naxa,  now 
reaches  the  town,  tailing  oif  intoakige  tank.  Its 
historieal  importance  is  dne  to  its  poattion  oa  the 
main  route  from  Hindostao  to  Sind.    Akbar,  son 
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of  Humftjim,  then  on  bus  way  to  Afghanistan,  was 
bom  here,  October  1548.  The  presumed  spot  of 
Akbar's  birth  is  marked  by  a  stone  slab  with  an 
inscription.  Akbar  marched  through  this  town 
in  A.D.  1591,  to  conquer  Sind  In  1813  Umarkot 
was  captured  by  the  Talpur  Mirs  from  the  raja 
of  Jodbpur,  in  whose  possession  it  had  been  for 
some  time;  and  after  their  downfall  in  1843,  it 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  British. 

This  stronghold  or  kote  of  the  Umar 
tribe,  was  the  capital  of  the  Soda  dominions, 
which  extended,  in  the  17th  century,  into  the 
yaUey  of  Sind,  and  east  to  the  Luni;  but  the 
Rahtor  of  Marwar  and  the  Talpur  family  reduced 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Soda  to  a  very  confined 
spot,  and  thrust  out  of  Umarkot  (the  last  of  the 
nine  castles  of  Marn)  the  descendant  of  Sehris, 
who,  from  Arore,  held  dominions  extending  from 
Kashmir  to  the  ocean.  Umarkot,  during  the  opu- 
lence of  the  Soda  princes,  contained  5000  houses, 
but  in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  it  hardly 
reckoned  250  huts.  The  old  castle,  to  the  north- 
west of  the  town,  is  built  of  brick,  and  the  bastions, 
said  to  be  eighteen  in  number,  are  of  stone.  It 
is  a  place  of  some  strength,  and  was  considered 
so  inaccessible  from  the  desert  that  surrounds  it, 
that  the  amirs  of  Sind  allotted  it  as  a  place  of 
security  to  deposit  a  part  of  their  treasures.  The 
old  Rajput  family  of  Umarkot  is  stated  by  Tod 
(Rajasthan,  i.  pp.  92,  93)  to  have  been  Pramar  or 
Powar  Rajputs.— 2orf**i2a;a«/Aa»,iL  p.  313;  Pot- 
linger' 8  Trs.ja,  401  ;  Imp.  Gaz, 

UMAT-SURI,  a  mercantile  festiyal  held  about 
the  middle  of  July.  It  is  a  procession  of  trades 
and  an  exhibition  of  their  wares,  amongst  which 
the  wax-workers  are  very  prominent. 

UMBALLA,  properly  spelt  Ambala,  a  British 
district  in  the  lieutenant-Goyemorship  of  the 
Panjab,  lying  between  lat  29**  49'  and  31''  12'  N., 
and  between  long.  76°  22'  and  77°  39'  E.  Area, 
2627  square  miles;  population  m  1881,  68,288. 
Umballa  and  its  neighbourhood  are  intimately 
associated  with  the  earliest  dawn  of  Indian  history. 
The  strip  of  country  included  between  the  Sarsuti 
(Saraswati)  and  the  Ghaggar  is  the  holy  land  of 
the  Hindu  faith,  the  first  permanent  home  of  the 
Aryans  in  India,  and  the  spot  where  their  religion 
took  shape.  Its  banks  are  everywhere  lined  with 
shrines,  out  the  towns  of  Thuiesar  and  Pihoia 
form  the  chief  centres  of  attraction,  and  a  tank 
filled  by  the  Sarsuti  at  the  former  place  is  annu- 
ally batiied  in,  as  a  religious  purificatory  rite, 
by  some  dOO,()00  persons.  The  country  teems 
with  traditions  of  tiie  great  conflict  between  the 
Pandaya  and  the  Kaurava,  whose  exploits  are 
detsiled  in  the  Mahabharata.  Hiwen  Thsang, 
the  Chinese  Buddhist  pilgrim  of  the  7th  century, 
found  it  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  and  civilised 
dominion,  having  its  capital  at  Srugna.  Srugna 
continued  to  be  occupied  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Muhammadan  conquest  of  the  country.  In  1872, 
Jat  numbered  175,335,  of  whom  161,967  are 
Hindus  or  Sikhs,  and  1 3, 368  Musalmans.  In  the  N. 
parganas  the  Jat  form  the  chief  proprietary  body, 
snd  keep  up  their  usual  reputation  for  industry 
and  frugality.  The  Ghamars,  125,638,  Hindus;  its 
members  may  be  found  in  all  menial  positions. 
The  Gujars  ^48,695)  are  almost  equally  divided 
between  Hinduism  and  IslauL  As  elsewhere,  they 
are  fonder  of  cattle-breedine  than  of  agriculture, 
sad  show  the  ancestral  tendency  towa^  a  wild, 


lawless  life.  The  other  leading  tribes  are  the 
Banyas,  39,093 ;  Kambohs,  9847 ;  Syuds,  8490 ; 
Khattris,  7893 ;  and  Pathaas,  7877.  The  inhabit- 
ants  of  the  Kotaha  pargana,  in  the  hill  country, 
are  a  simple,  quiet  race,  clinging  almost  without 
exception  to  the  Hindu  faith  of  their  forefathers, 
deeply  devoted  to  their  homes,  and  seldom  visiting 
the  plains.  A  family  may  be  absent  for  a  hundred 
years,  yet  their  name  will  be  held  in  remembrance 
and  their  descendants  may  return  at  any  time  to 
reclaim  their  possessions  without  a  remonstrance. 

UMBELLIFER^.  Juss.  The  Apiacese  of 
Lindley,  the  celery  tribe  of  plants,  were  called 
UmbelUfersB  from  the  arrangement  of  the  flower- 
stalks  in  head  or  umbels.  There  are  about 
1500  species,  all  herbaceous,  and  abounding  in 
temperate  climates.  The  products  of  the  group 
vary  much  in  character.  Celery,  fennel,  parsnip, 
carrot,  and  parsley  are  all  familiar  esculents 
belonging  to  the  order.  Upwards  of  a  hundred 
species  occur  in  the  mountains  and  plains  of  India. 
Some  are  acrid  and  virulently  poisonous;  some 
abound  in  resins,  containing  a  large  quantity  of  an 
essential  aromatic  oil,  and  act  as  aromatics  and 
stimulants ;  others  yield  foetid  gum-resins. 

The  laser  or  silphion  of  the  ancients  is  secreted 
by  plants  belonging  to  this  order ;  and  asafoetida, 
galbanum,  gum-ammoniacum,  oppoponax,  and 
sagapenum  are  much  used  as  stimulant  medicines 
in  nervous  diseases  at  the  present  day. —  Voigt. 

UMBILICUS  MALACOPHrLLUS.    Smith, 
Tsoh,  Yeh-ho-tsau,  Chin.  |  Uh-yu,  Wa-sung,  .  Chin. 

This  kind  of  house-leek  is  found  in  China  on  the 
tops  of  old  houses.  Its  juice  is  employed  to  wash 
the  hair  of  the  head. — Smith, 

UMBRELLA. 


Payong,  ....  Bt7RM. 
Kettiflol  (paper  umbrellas), 

Chiw. 

Parapluie Fb. 

Obatri,    .    .  Ouj.,  Hind. 
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Songsong,  Paying,  .   Jav. 

Bawat, „ 

Payung,    .    .    .   Malay. 

Kodayal,   ....  Tam. 

Goddgulu,  .  .  .  Til. 
Umbrellas  are  employed  as  a  shade  against  the 
heat  of  the  sun  and  rain;  a  smaller  kind,  the 
parasol,  being  used  chiefly  by  ladies,  either  while 
walking  or  riding  in  open  conveyances.  The 
kettisol  or  paper  summer  head  is  extensively 
manufactured  in  China,  whence  it  is  largely  ex- 
ported to  various  parts  of  the  world.  In  India, 
palm  leaves  spread  over  bamboos  are  largely  used. 
The  umbrella  of  the  Lepcha  in  Sikkim  consists  of 
a  framework  of  bamboo  enclosing  broad  leaves  of 
Phrynium.  The  umbrella  has  ^n  a  symbol  of 
rank  in  eastern  countries  from  the  most  ancient 
times.  Ch'hatra-pati,  lord  of  the  umbrella,  one 
of  the  titles  of  the  ancient  Persian  kings,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  word  from  which  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  obtained  the  title  of  Satrap,  the  Eka- 
ch^hatra,  the  vaulted  horizontal  sunshades,  being 
reserved  for  royalty.  Carpini  notices  that  um- 
brellas, Solinum  vel  Tentoriolimi  in  hasta,  were 
held  over  the  Tartar  nobles  and  their  wives  when 
on  horseback,  and  this  is  still  an  Indian  custom. 
Adrian  speaks  of  the  Skiadia. 

In  most  eastern  countries,  the  right  to  use  an 
umbrella  is  bestowed  by  sovereigns.  Until  recently, 
no  native  of  fndia  would  have  presumed  to  keep 
his  umbrella  spread,  or  his  slippers  on,  while 
approaching  a  European,  nor  pass  a  European 
sentry  with  it.  Those  bestowed  by  sovereigns 
aie  of  various  shapes,  and  have  various  names.  To 
use  an  umbrella  at  all,  amongst  Malays,  or  rather 
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to  have  it  carried  over  one,  for  no  native  carries 
an  umbrella  himself,  is  a  mark  of  rank,  and  its 
quality  implies  the  degree  of  that  rank.  The 
sovereign  alone  uses  one  which  is  gilt  throughout. 
In  Java,  a  small  umbrella,  called  a  bawat,  is  the 
special  badge  of  the  higher  nobility,  called  by  the 
Sanskrit  title  of  bopati.  This  is  not  made  use  of 
to  protect  from  sun  or  rain,  but  carried  by  a  re- 
tainer before  the  party. 

A  white  umbrella  is  the  emblem  of  sovereignty 
in  Burma.  Its  use  is  restricted  to  the  king,  and 
to  being  placed  over  the  images  of  Gautama.  The 
king  is  supposed  never  to  move  except  with  the 
white  umbrella  held  over  him. 

Aftab-giri  of  the  Muhammadans  of  India  and 
Persia  is  a  round  vertical  parasol,  carried  at  native 
courts  to  shade  the  sovereign.  It  can  be  used  by 
other  persons  there  only  by  the  special  grant  of 
the  sovereign. 

Umbrellas  of  state  in  ancient  Buddhist  monu- 
ments of  India  are  represented.  In  the  Bharhut 
tope,  there  is  represented  a  relic  casket,  over 
which  a  seven -headed  Xaga  raises  its  head,  and 
over  it  an  umbrella  of  state. 

State  umbrellas  of  the  Chinese  are  worn  by 
those  to  whom  they  are  granted ;  they  are  variously 
marked.  China  people  of  humbler  rank  can  use 
paper  umbrellas  only. 

Mark  Antony  was  censured  for  having  united 
the  eagles  of  Rome  with  the  state  umbrellas  of 
Cleopatra. 

*  Interqoe  signa  (turpe)  militaris 
Sol  aspicit  comopeiun.' 

Umbrellas  are  imported  into  India  to  the  number 
of  two  or  three  minions  annually,  of  value  19  to 
23  lakhs  of  rupees,  two-thirds  of  them  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  their  price  on  the  average 
is  12  annas. — Fergttsson.    See  Titles,  p.  899. 

UMBRELLA  TREE,  a  name  applied  to  the 
Acacia  planifrons,  which  grows  straight  and  then 
spreads  its  branches  horizontally ;  a  few  of  these 
are  growing  in  the  cantonment  of  Bellary;  the 
name  is  also  applied  to  the  Pandanus  odoratissimus, 
which  throws  down  aerial  roots. 

UMBRINA  RUSSELLIL     Cuv.,  VaL 
Ikan  gnlama, .    .  Malay.  |  Qiular  katchelee,  .    Tam. 

Total  length,  six  inches  to  one  foot?  Inhabits 
sea  of  Penang,  Malayan  Peninsula,  Singapore, 
Vizagapatam,  Indian  and  China  seas.  Its  isinglass 
is  considered  of  good  quaHtj.-^Rustell ;  Cantor, 

UMDAT.  Arab.  A  pillar,  a  support,  a  prop ; 
part  of  a  Muhammadan  title ;  Umdat-nd-Dowla, 
Umdat-ul-Umra. — Catafago, 

UMMIADES,  a  dynasty  of  khalifas  who  ruled 
A.D.  661-2  to  744-5.  Abd-ul-Malik,  the  fifth  khalif, 
reigned  21  years  at  the  close  of  the  7th  and 
beginning  of  the  8th  centuries.  He  was  very 
penurious. — Catafago.    See  Khalif. 

UMM-ul-KHAIR,  a  title  of  Rabia,  native  of 
Basra,  a  holy  Muhammadan  woman  who  passed 
her  life  at  Jerusalem.  She  died  a.d.  752-768,  a.h. 

185. 

UMRA,  plural  of  Amir,  means  nobles ;  it  forms 
part  of  the  titles  of  Muhammadan  courts,  as  Amir- 
ul-Umra,  noble  €^  nobles. 

UMRER,  town  in  Nagpur  district  Central  Pro- 
vinces, lat.  20*"  18'  N.,  long.  79°  21'  £. ;  28  miles 
south-east  of  Nagpur  dty.  The  Umrer  dhotis 
consist  of  very  fine  cotton  cloth  with  embroidered 
silk  borders  from  an  inch  to  a  foot  and  a  half  wide. 
— /mp.  Gaz, 


UMRITSAR,  an  administrative  division  of  the 
Panjab,  comprising  three  districts  of  Gordaapore, 
Amritaar,  and  Sialkote.  The  district  takes  its 
name  from  the  chief  town,  Amritsar,  situated 
nearly  half-way  between  the  rivers  Beaa  ami 
Ravi,  in  lat.  31°  40'  N.,  and  long.  74°  46'  E..  and 
contains  151,896  inhabitants.  It  is  36  miles  Eof 
Lahore.     It  is  a  holy  city  of  the  Sikh  religioDin. 

UNAO,  chief  town  and  administrative  head- 
quarters of  the  Unao  district,  Oudh,  sitaat^d  9 
miles  north-east  of  Cawnpur,  on  the  road  v> 
Lucknow,  in  lat.  26°  32'  25'  N.,  and  long.  &r  %f 
£.  Except  where  the  country  falls  as  it  approacbfs 
the  Ganges,  a  uniform  dead  level  prevails;  nA 
and  fertile  tracts,  studded  with  groves,  altenate 
with  stretches  of  waste  land  and  plains  of  bans) 
usar,  the  whole  intersected  by  small  streaae. 
There  are  several  large  marshes  and  sheets  d 
water  (jhils)  in  parganas  Jhalotar,  Ajgain,  Par- 
sandan,  Unao,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Haria 
and  Mauranwan,  in  which  fish  abound,  and  water- 
nut  (singhara)  is  grown.  According  to  loe&I 
tradition,  Mauranwan,  Purwa,  and  the  noftheni 
part  of  Harha  were  occupied  by  the  Bhar,  and  tbe 
rest  of  the  district  by  low-caste  tribes  of  Lodk, 
Ahir,  Thathera,  etc.  The  most  numerous  races 
are  Ahir,  86,087;  Chamar,  85.230;  Lqdh,  coto- 
vators,  83,118;  Pasi,  55,139;  Murao,  vegetable 
sellers,  35,683;  Kori,  weavers,  24,552;  Xao, 
barbers,  22,430 ;  Gararia,  shepherds,  22,312 ;  T«li. 
oilmen,  18,408;  Kurmi,  cultivators,  17,791 ;  Dhob^ 
washermen,  13,670;  Barhai,  carpenters,  1S,1m7; 
Mala,  boatmen,  12,436;  Kumbhar,  pottera,  10,944: 
and  Kahar,  palanquin  -  bearers,  10,763.  IV 
most  'important  sections  of  the  Mahammadaai 
are  Pathans  (12,800)  and  Shaikhs  (8121).  Syodi 
number  2281. — Imp,  Gaz, 

UNCARIA  GAMBIR  Roxh,  Terra  Japonica 
Tiau  fang,  .  .  .  Chin.  |  Unkoodoo, ....  Tel. 
Gktmbir,  .    .    .     Malay.  | 

One  of  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural   order   Rubiacee,  a  native  of   Penang. 
Sumatra,  Malacca,  and  Ceylon.    The  extract  froa 
the  leaves  is  called  gambier,  and  is  manofactared 
in  Siak,  Malacca,  and  Bitang.    A  gambier  planta- 
tion has  much  the  appearance  of  bruahwood  of 
three  years*  growth,  with  small,  smooth  leaves  of 
a  dark-green  colour.     The  leaves  are  ooUectad 
three  or  four  times  a   year,   and    boiled  in  a 
caldron,  from  which  a  strong  deoocttoo  is  poured 
into  square  boxes,  which,  when  cool,  hardens,  and 
is  cut  into  small  cubes  of  about  1^  inches.    Aa 
brought  to  the  market,  it  resembles  in  M^peaiaooe 
and  consistency  little  square  blocks  of  yellow  mod^ 
hence  one  of  its  names,  Japan  earth.  The  plants  at 
Singapore  are  6  feet  asunder.  The  cropping  of  tha 
leaves  may  commence  when  about  eighteen  months 
old,  but  the  plant  is  at  its  full  growth  when  two 
years  old,  and  its  leaves  and  young  fatanohes  may 
then  be  cropped  once  in  two  months.    The  crop- 
pings  are  thrown  into  a  large  caldron  of  ho^ 
water,  and  boiled  for  six  or  seven  hoars,  till  all 
the  extract  be  inspissated  into  a  thid:  pas^  floid. 
This  is  now  poured  into  shallow  tron^is  a  little 
more  than  an  inch  deep,  and  allowed  to  eool  and 
dry,  when  it  is  cut  up  mto  little  inch  bXodca,  and 
is  then  ready  for  the  market  of  Siam,  Cochin^ 
China,  China,  and  the  Archipel^po,  where,  along 
with  betel-nut,  in  a  leaf  of  the  piper  betel  (Siii), 
it  is  largely  chewed  as  a  masticatory,  as  natives  of 
India  use  the  betel-nut  of  the  Axeca  catechu.  The 
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average  size  of  the  Singapore  plantaiioDS  are  of 
thirty  acres,  and  when  in  fall  bearing  employ 
eight  men.  A  plantation  becomes  exhausted  and 
worn  out  in  16  years  from  its  commencement. 

As  a  preservative  for  timber,  dissolve  three  parts 
of  gambler  in  twelve  of  dammer  oil  orer  a  elow 
fire.  Then  stir  in  one  part  of  lime,  sprinkling 
over  the  top,  to  prevent  its  coagulating  and 
settling  in  a  mass  at  the  bottom.  It  must  be 
well  and  quickly  stirred.  It  should  then  be  taken 
out  of  the  caldron  and  ground  down  like  paint 
on  a  muUer  till  it  is  smooth,  and  afterwards  re- 
turned to  the  pot  and  heated.  A  little  oil  should 
be  added  to  make  it  tractable,  and  the  composi- 
tion can  then  be  laid  over  the  material  with  a 
common  brush.  As  a  protection  against  the 
teredo,  black  varnish  or  tar  are  substituted  for 
dammer  oil,  omitting  the  grinding  down,  which 
would  not  answer  with  tar.  Gambler  is  largely 
imported  into  Britain,  and  it  is  used  in  tanning. 
From  1846  to  1850,  the  average  quantity  entered 
was  1200  tons,  priced  at  £13  to  £14  the  ton.  It 
is  duty  free.  Koxburgh  (i.  p.  517)  describes  also 
U.  acida,  U,  cirrhiflora,  U.  ferrnginea,  U.  lievigata, 
U.  ovalifolia,  U.  pedicillata,  U.  pilosa,  U.  sessili- 
folia,  U.  sessilifructus,  and  if.  sclerophylea. — 
Thw.  En.  PL  Zeyl  p.  133  ;  Ainslie ;  O'Sh,  p.  398  ; 
Crawfurd;  Journ,  Ind,  AvcJl;  Poole. 

UNDAVILLI,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river 
Kistna,  a  mile  from  Bezwara,  has  a  rock-cut 
temple,  originally  a  Buddhist  vihara,  but  now  a 
Yaishnava  shrine  dedicated  to  Anantasena,  a 
name  of  Narayana. 

UNGIRA,  father  of  Vrihaspati  and  Angirasa, 
was  a  Hindu  philosopher,  ana  author  of  a  law 
treatise  known  by  his  name,  and  still  extant. — 
Ward,  iv.  p.  25. 

UNGULATA,  an  order  of  mammals,  consisting 
of  1  sub-order,  3  tribes,  9  families.  See  Mam- 
malia. 

UNIONIDi£,  a  family  of  molluscs,  comprising 
the  genera  i£therea,  Anodon,  Gastalia,  Iridina, 
Mulleria,  Mycetopus,  and  Unia  Unio  fiavidens, 
Benson,  and  Unio  marginalis,  Zam.,  are  found  at 
Bhandarda,  a  lake  or  jhil  near  Berhampur.  They 
yield  pearls. 

UNJUN.  HiKD.  Lamp-black,  antimony ;  also 
the  term  for  one  of  the  sorceries  of  the  Muham- 
madans  in  India,  in  which  the  diviner  applies 
lamp-black  to  the  palm  of  a  child  or  adult,  and 
bids  him  stare  well  at  it,  and  the  person  then 
divines.  The  Urt'h-nnjun  is  used  to  discover 
stolen  property ;  the  Bhoot-unjun,  for  ascertaining 
the  state  of  the  sick ;  the  Dhanna-unjun,  to  dis- 
cover hidden  treasure;  the  Sarwa-unian,  for  all 
purposes;  and  the  Alope-unjun,  applied  to  the 
eyes  or  forehead  of  a  person,  renders  him,  wher- 
ever he  be,  invisible  to  others,  while  they  remain 
visible  to  him. 

UNONA,  a  genua  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Anonacese.  Several  species  are 
known  to  occur  in  South  -  Eastern  Asia.  U. 
loogiflora  of  Sylhet  is  an  elegant  tree,  with  smooth, 
pointed,  and  undulate  leaves,  which  is  much  culti- 
vated in  some  parts  of  India  to  form  avenues  and 
to  afford  shade.  It  is  sometimes  called  deodara, 
which  is  properlv  tlie  name  of  the  celebrated  Him- 
alayan pine,  Ceorus  deodara ;  the  U.  odorata  has 
large  orange-yellow  flowen.  U.  musaria  has  been 
BO  called  from  its  bark  being  used  for  making 
musical  instniment8,a8  is  indeed  also  that  of  another 


species.  This  is  a  rambling  shrub,  &  native  of 
Ambo^na,  etc.;  the  roots  and  bark  are  also  used 
medicmally.^  Fo^l;  Eng,  Cyc. 

UNSRI.  In  the  Hindi  of  Upper  Sutlej,  Rubus 
flavus,  the  blackberrv ;  in  the  Sutlej  valley  it  is 
Rubus  fniticosa,  and  K  flavus,  yellow  raspberry. 

UPANAYANA,  in  the  Hindu  ritualistic  cere- 
monials, is  the  investiture  with  the  sacred  thread, 
or  Upaveta,  which  constitutes  the  second  or  spirit- 
ual birth.  It  is  practised  by  the  Brahman,  the 
Eshatriya,  and  the  Vaisya,  who  are  from  this  cidled 
Dwija  or  twice  born.  With  a  Brahman,  it  should 
be  carried  out  in  the  8th  and  not  later  than  the 
10th  year,  for  a  Kshatriva  in  the  11th  and  not  later 
than  the  22d,  and  for  a  Vaisya  in  the  12th  and 
not  later  than  the  24th  year.  When  five  years 
old,  the  Hindu  father  fixes  on  an  auspicious  day, 
and  entrusts  his  son  to  a  teacher.  The  instructor 
writes  the  alphabet^  or  rather  engraves  it  with  an 
iron  style,  sometimes  set  in  silver  or  gold,  on  a 
leaf  of  the  palmyra  tree,  which  is  then  coloured 
with  turmeric.  The  leaf  is  placed  on  imhusked 
rice  spread  over  the  floor,  and  the  teacher,  what- 
ever the  sect  or  caate  of  the  pupil  be,  invokes  the 
god  Yigneswara  to  smooth  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  child's  studies.  Then,  holding  the 
boy's  forefinger,  he  thrice  traces  with  it  the 
forms  of  the  vowels  in  the  rice,  teaching  the  boy 
their  sounds.  The  pedagogue  is  presented  with  a 
new  cloth  and  some  money,  and  dismissed,  after 
which  rebitives  and  friends  are  entertained.  On 
the  seventh  or  ninth  year,  the  Upanayanam  is 
performed,  on  which  occasion  the  family  priest, 
Upa-d'hayya,  Sansk.,  Upsdhialu,  Tel.,  causes  the 
boy  to  offer  a  burnt-offering  or  Homa  to  the 
entire  pantheon  of  gods,  by  pouring  ghi  (clarified 
butter)  over  the  fire.  He  then  invests  the  youth 
with  the  zandiyam,  the  zonar  or  sacred  cord, 
letting  it  fall  from  over  the  left  shoulder  to  the 
right  side.  He  subsequently  teaches  the  Gayatri 
to  the  boy,  if  he  be  of  the  Brahmauical  order,  as 
also  the  morning,  noontide,  and  evening  prayers, 
the  due  attention  to  which  is  considered  sufficient 
to  remove  all  sins  committed  during  the  day  and 
night.  The  Gayatri  or  Gayatri-mantram  of  the 
Brahmanical  or  priestly  order  is  never  pronounced 
aloud ;  and  it  is  exceedingly  rare  that  any  Brah- 
man can  be  induced  to  divulge  it.  Its  literal 
translation  is,  *  Cm  !  earth,  air,  heaven,  Om !  Let 
us  meditate  on  the  supreme  splendour  of  the 
divine  Sun  ;  may  he  illuminate  our  minds.'  It  is 
considered  the  most  venerable  text  of  the  Vedas, 
and  the  common  belief  in  and  reverence  for  it  is 
the  bond  of  union  amongst  the  entire  Brahman 
order.  With  this  ceremony  the  boy  is  considered 
to  be  born  again,  and  he  is  of  the  Punar  Janma 
or  twice  bom.  This  is  the  spiritual  birth  of  the 
Hindu,  or  his  regeneration,  for  until  this  time  the 
uninitiated  vouUi,  though  of  the  Brahmanical 
class,  is  only,  so  far  as  his  right  to  perform 
religious  ceremonies  is  concerned,  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  Sudra.  If  the  youth  who  has  now  been 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Brahmanical 
order,  be  set  apart  for  the  sacerdotal  office  of  the 
priesthood,  he  is  further  marked  on  the  muscular 
part  of  both  arms  by  being  branded  with  sanku  or 
chank  and  chikram  or  due  of  Visliuu.  This  is 
called  the  Chakrankitam.  From  this  time,  how- 
ever, he  is  ranked  as  a  Brahmachari,  or  of  the 
order  of  bachelors,  for  he  has  now  entered  on  his 
religious  life,  the  whole  of  the  days  of  a  spiritual 
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Brahman  being  i^portioned  into  four  refigioufi 
stages,  viz.  tibat  of  the  Brahmacharyam,  or 
bachelorhood;  Grahastasramam,  or  the  manied 
state ;  Yanaprastam,  the  liying  in  solitude  with 
his  family ;  and  Sanyasam,  or  the  abandonment 
of  all  -worldly  matters.  A  bachelor^s  dress  differs 
from  that  of  a  married  man  in  so  far  as  he  does 
not  wear  the  dhoti,  but  only  a  wrapper  round  the 
lower  part  of  the  body;  he  is  prohibited  from' 
eating  betel,  and  continence  is  enjoined.  Among 
other  Hindu  castes,  the  Brahmachari  ceremony  is 
performed  at  any  time  prior  to  the  celebration  of 
marriage,  but  their  Gayatri  is  from  the  Puranas, 
not  the  Vedas. — Wilson, 

UPANGA,  holy  books  of  the  Hindus :  Purana 
or  history,  comprising  the  18  Puranas ;  Nyaya, 
logic  and  the  principles  of  knowledge ;  Mimansa, 
religious  principles  and  duties;  Dharma  Shastra, 
law,  human  and  divine.     See  Vidaya. 

UPANISHAD,  a  class  of  sacred  books  belong- 
ing to  the  Hindus,  containing  doctrines  of  the 
Vedas  explained  and  enlarged  according  to  the 
Vedanta.  They  are  the  best  books  after  that 
school  Their  theology  is  monotheistic,  a  pure 
theism,  and  Brahm,  in  the  neuter  gender,  is  used 
for  the  deity ;  the  dogma  of  one  Supreme  Being, 
detached  from  matter,  maya  or  sacred.  The 
Upanishad,  therefore,  may  be  described  as  treatises 
on  the  unity  of  God  and  the  identity  of  spirit. 
Some  of  the  shortest  were  translated  into  English 
by  Ram  Mohun  Roy,  Dr.  Carey,  and  Sir  W.  Jones. 
They  were  also  rendered  into  Persian  by  order  of 
Dara  Shekoh,  the  son  of  Shah  Jahan,  and  were 
thence  rendered  into  Latin  by  Anquetil  du  Perron, 
a  summary  of  whose  works  in  the  French  has 
been  published  by  M.  Lanjuinais.  In  1882,  Mr. 
A.  E.  Gough,  Principal  of  the  Calcutta  Mad- 
rassa,  has  treated  on  tneir  philosophy  and  ancient 
Indian  metaphysics,  and  the  translations  of  five 
of  them  are  given  in  Max  Muller's  Sacred  Books 
of  the  East.  The  whole  number  of  Upanishads 
known  at  present  is  138,  of  which  only  11  have 
been  published.  According  to  ihe  theory  laid 
down  m  the  Mahavakya  Ratnavali,  there  are  1180 
Upanishad,  equal  to  the  number  of  Yedaic  schools, 
one  Upanishad  belonging  to  each  school.  This 
theory,  however,  is  fanciful  According  to  the 
received  definition,  the  Upanishad  are  s^ch  parts 
of  the  Vedas  as  embody  their  metaphysical  and 
theological  views,  which  may  be  compressed  into 
the  formula  that  the  finite  soul  is  essentially  the 
same  with  the  infinite  spirit  or  Brahma;  and 
though  the  various  Upanisnads  widely  differ  from 
each  other,  all  maintain  this  identity  of  the  finite 
and  infinite  spirit.  Dr.  Weber  arranges  the 
Upanishad  into — (1)  those  which  belong  to  the 
th^ee  first  Vedas,  as  forming  the  Vedanta  system ; 
(2)  those  comprising  all  the  Atharva  Upanishad, 
and  referring  to  the  Vedanta  system  in  its  entire 
development;  (3)  the  Upanishad  in  which  the 
meditation  has  become  ciyBtallized,  and  is  limited 
to  the  mystical  word  Aum ;  (4)  those  treating 
on  the  onler  of  the  Sanyasi;  and  (5)  the  last 
division,  which  includes  the  sectarian  Upanishad, 
in  which  the  Atma  is  worshipped  as  an  inde- 
pendent  deity. 

The  Talavakara  Upanishad  has  the  follow- 
ing fine  thoughts  oonoeming  the  nature  of 
God:— 


UPAS  ANTIAR. 


'  Canat  thou  conceive  the  vast  Eternal  Mind, 
To  rock  and  cave  and  Libyan  waste  confined  ? 


Is  there  a  place  which  Qod  weald  call  his  own 
Before  a  virtuous  mind,  his  spirit's  noblMi  throne  ? 
Why  seek  we  further?  lo  I  above,  around. 
Where'er  thou  wanderest,  there  may  God  be  found ; 
And  prayer  from  every  land  is  by  his  blessing  crowned.* 

—■Thomas'  Prinsep's  AntiquitUs;  Taylor;  Hind, 
Th,  iL  p.  13 ;  Dartcinism  m  Morals,  p.  200- 

UPAPATAKA.  Sansk.  A  crime  in  Hindown, 
such  as  killing  a  cow,  selling  a  dau^ter. 

UPA-PURANA  are  18  m  number,  viz.  Sanat- 
kumara,  Nara-sinha,  Naradiya  or  Vriha-Nandiya, 
Siva,  Dur-vasasa,  Kapila,  Manava,  Auaanaai, 
Varuna,  Kalika,  Samba,  Nandi,  Saoxa,  Panaara, 
Aditya,  Maheswara,  fibagavata,  and  Yaaishtha. 
They  are  Hindu  religious  books. — Dowsoiu 

UPARAVADAorUpera-Wandlu.  Tel.  Dra. 
vidian  people  who,  along  with  the  Wadra*wandia 
or  Waddar  race,  are  employed  in  digging  tanka. 
salt-making,  and  road-making.  Their  inotplements 
are  the   guddapara  or   crowbar,  the  mamotee^ 

ghaora  or  hoe ;  women  make  baskets  and  tattcu 
gures  on  the  anns  of  Hindu  women. 
UPARICHARA,  a  Vasu  or  demigpd  king  of 
GhedL  He  had  five  sons  by  his  wife,  and  l^ 
Adriki,  an  Apsaras,  condemned  to  live  on  earth 
in  the  form  of  a  fish.  He  had  a  son  named  llataya. 
and  a  daughter  Satyavati,  who  was  the  mother  of 
Vyasa. — Dowson. 

UPAS,  in  Japanese,  poison  or  venom,  is  the 
term  applied  to  the  sap  of  some  plants  of  the 
Malay  and  Philippine  Islands  yielding  poisonoui 
juices,  which,  by  concentration,  produce  a  poisoD 
of  considerable  activity,  and  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed by  the  ruder  natives  to  render  their 
weapons  deadly.  The  most  potent  of  these  plants 
in  Java  are  the  anchar,  the  Antiaris  toxicaria. 
a  large  forest  tree,  and  the  chetek,  Strychnoe 
tieute,  a  climbing  shrub.  In  all  these  cases,  the 
poison,  even  when  fresh,  is  far  less  actire  tbu 
that  of  the  cobra  snake,  for  tiie  most  powerful 
will  take  an  hour  to  kill  a  dog,  which  the  renom 
of  the  hooded  snake  would  certainly  accomphsh 
in  half  the  time.  To  effect  a  fatal  purpose,  too,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  poisoned  weapon  ahoald  be 
left  in  the  wound,  ana  not  withdrawn,  so  that  the 
probability  is  that  few  human  beings  have  ew 
lost  their  lives  by  meanh  of  these  poisons. — Cnttc- 
furd;  O'Shatighnessy. 

UPASAMPAD  A,  the  rite  of  ordination  into  the 
Buddhist  priesthood. 

UPAS  ANTIAR,  the  Upas  tree  or  Anchar. 
Antiaris  tozicaria,  Zesch,    j     Ipo  tozicaria,  Pera. 

A  native  of  Java,  where  it  grows  in  the  forests, 
often  over  a  hundred  feet  in  height  It  was  first 
described  by  Mr.  Foerscb,  a  surgeon  of  the  Datch 
E.  I.  Co.,  in  vol.  iv.  of  Pennant's  Outlines  of  the 
Globe,  and  was  then  reprinted  in  the  T,4yndoa 
Magazine  for  September  1785.  Dr.  Darwin  cele- 
brated it  in  poetry,  where  he  says, — 

*  Fierce  in  dread  sQenee,  on  the  blasted  heath 
Fell  npas  sits,  the  hydra  tree  of  death.' 

Dr.  O^Shaughnessy  mentions  that  the  tree  gTt>ws 
in  Java  in  a  valley  filled  with  carbonic  add,  into 
which  it  is  therefore  highly  dangerous  to  desooad ; 
and  he  supposes  that  this  probably  originated  the 
stories  as  to  the  deadly  innuenoe  of  the  tree.  Tlio 
tree  itself  is  often  over  100  feet  in  hei^t;  its  bark 
pale,  smooth ;  its  leaves  oval,  coriaoeoos,  hairy. 
The  poison  is  prepared  by  mixnig  the  gonuny 
resin  (into  which  the  bitter  viscous  juice  con- 
cretes) with  the  seed  of  the  Gapneum  fmieaoeBS 
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UPA  VEDA. 


UQEEQA. 


and  varioos  other  aromatics.  This  poison  at  first 
acts  as  a  purgatire  emetic,  t^en  as  a  narcotic, 
causing  death  %  violent  fits  of  tetanic  conynlsions. 
The  arrows  are  small  and  slight,  and  are  discharged 
with  accuracy  from  the  sumpitan  or  blow-pipe  by 
the  mouth. — Voigt;  O^Sh,;  Crawfurd;  Eng,  Cyc; 
Wathen^s  Voyage j  p.  165. 

UPA  VEDA,  religious  books  of  the  Hindus. 
There  are  four, — ^the  Ayush  or  Ayur,  medicine ; 
Gandharva,  music,  dancing ;  the  Dhanush  or 
Dhanur,  warfare ;  and  the  Bthapatya,  mechanics, 
architecture.  The  third  Upa  Veda  was  composed 
by  Viswamitra,  and  treats  of  the  fabrication  and 
use  of  arms  and  implements  handled  in  war  by 
the  Kshatriya  tribe.  These  are  sciences  which 
have  no  connection  whatever  with  the  Smti  or 
revealed  Veda. — Thomas'  Prinsep. 

UPA-VITA.  Sansk.  The  thread  or  cord  worn 
by  the  three  classes  of  Hindus  over  the  left 
shoulder  and  under  the  right  arm,  and  worn  also 
by  the  five  Eansala  or  artisan  races.  It  is  called 
Zandiam  in  Telugu  and  Punal  in  Tamil.  That  of 
the  Brahman  should  be  of  cotton,  the  Kshatriya 
of  flax,  and  the  Vaisya  of  wool. 

UPAZEN.  BuRM.  The  regular  monks  of  a 
Burmese  monastery,  who  are  ruled  by  the  Phoun- 
gye  or  superior. — Yule^  p.  182.     See  Monks. 

UPEI.  Malay.  The  outer  envelope  of  the  stem 
of  the  pinang  or  Areca  catechu  palm,  below  the 
bunches  of  fruit.  It  is  used  in  the  Archipelago 
for  making  sifters  (timba),  for  packing  goods, 
making  torches,  etc. 

UPPER  GODAVERY,  formerly  appKed  to  a 
separate  British  district  in  the  Madras  Presid- 
ency, bounded  on  the  south  and  west  by  the 
Godavery  and  Pranhita  rivers.  Population,  in 
1872, 52,120 ;  area,  1085  square  miles.  Cromlechs, 
kistraens,  and  cairns  scattered  in  forests  and 
on  hillsides,  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  inquirer. 
The  most  numerous  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  are 
the  Gohds  (15,876);  the  remainder  consist  of 
Bhils,  Bhilals,  etc.  The  Gonds  are  subdivided 
into  Gote  and  Koi  or  Eoitor.  Though  identical 
in  customs  and  in  language,  these  do  not  eat 
together  nor  intermarry,  and  the  Koi  claim  a 
superiority  over  the  Gote.  Among  the  Hindus, 
Bnihmans  numbered  705 ;  the  mass  consist  of 
Dher  or  Mhar,  Dhimar,  Kurmi,  and  other  culti- 
vating or  inferior  castes ;  native  Christians,  236. — 
Imp.  Gaz, 

UPPER  SIND,  a  frontier  district,  consiste  of 
a  narrow  strip  of  level  plain,  half  of  which  is 
covered  with  jungle  and  subject  to  annual  in* 
undation.  The  Begari  canal  flows  along  the 
south  of  the  district  to  Elhera  Garhi  in  the  ex- 
treme west;  total  length,  85  miles;  width  at 
mouth,  57  feet.  Five  canals — ^the  Nurwa,  40 
miles  long ;  Sonwa,  19  miles ;  Mirzawa,  9^  miles ; 
and  Budwa,  4  miles — ^branch  from  the  Begari.  The 
Desert  canal,  formerly  known  as  the  Maksudwa, 
runs  85  miles  into  the  desert  west  of  Eashmor. 
The  border  tribes  are  the  Mazari,  Burdi,  Khosa, 
Jamali,  Jatai,  Dumki,  Jakrani,  and  others.  The 
predatory  Mazari  inhabit  the  country  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Indus,  between  Mithankot  and 
Burdika.  The  Burdi  reside  chiefly  in  the  district 
called  after  them  Burdika,  which  lies  on  the 
Western  bank  of  the  Indus,  between  the  Mazari 
district  on  the  north  and  the  Sind  canal  on  the 
south.  The  habits  of  this  tribe  were  formerly 
wholly  predatory,  and  up  to  1847  the  tribe  made 


frequent  marauding  inroads  on  their  neighbours 
in  Kachhi  and  in  the  hills,  as  well  as  in  Sind. 

UPPU  SANAGA.  Tel.  Cressa  Indica,  Retz, 
so  called  from  frequenting  salt  lands  near  the  sea, 
where  it  has  much  the  look  of  young  chenna,  the 
Cicer  arietinum  or  Bengal  gram. 

UPPUTERU,  a  river  flowing  out  of  the  Colair 
lake.  There  are  several  streams  running  into  it, 
the  principal  of  which  is  the  Fummilair;  there  is 
but  one  river  flowing  out  of  it,  the  Upputeru  or 
Salt  River.  It  is  a  tidal  river,  and  makes  its  way 
into  the  sea  some  miles  south  of  Nursapore.  The 
course  of  this  river  from  the  Colair  to  the  sea, 
forms  the  boundary  between  the  Krishna  and  the 
Godavery  districts.  This  river  being  the  only 
outlet  to  the  CoLur,  there  are  great  facilities  for 
irrigation.  For  by  throwing  a  bund  across  the 
river,  the  waters  of  the  lake  can  find  no  exit, 
and  consequently  can  flood  an  immense  tract  of 
country.  This,  however,  cannot  be  done  every 
year,  as  under  certain  circumstances  it  might  do 
more  harm  than  good.  But  when  the  ordinary 
cultivation  has  failed,  this  expedient  may  be  re- 
sorted to  with  very  great  advantage  both  to  the 
cultivators  and  to  Government 

UPREE,  a  Mahratta  revenue  term  to  designate 
a  tenant-at-will ;  a  non-freeman  of  a  Malu^tta 
village,  a  sojourner,  a  temporary  resident  who  has 
not  earned  a  right  of  settlement. 

UPUPAEPOPS.  Linn.  Upupa  Indica,  jfforf^*. 

Hoopoe, Eno.  I  Hudhud,  ....  Hikd. 

Epops,    .    .    .   Gb.,  Lat.  I  Kst-kuto,     .    .    .   Sind, 

The  hoopoe  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  is  a 
common  winter  visitant  in  Lower  Bengal,  but  is 
generally  replaced  by  a  nearly  afiined  race  in 
Upper  Hindustan  and  South  India.  This  bird 
was  often  alluded  to  by  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
and  Ovid  makes  Tereus  be  transformed  into  it. 
It  belongs  to  the  Upupidse,  a  family  of  insessorial 
or  perching  birds.  Its  long  crest  of  parallel  rows 
of  white,  yellowish  brown,  and  black  feathers,  is 
frequently  erected,  and  when  seen  flitting  in  a 
dense  forest,  it  looks  a  very  handsome  bird.  It 
is  easily  domesticated,  and  flits  about  a  room.  Its 
long  curved  bill  enables  it  to  search  for  worms  in 
the  ground.  It  builds  in  holes  in  old  walls.  It  is 
to  all  appearance  a  bird  of  fluttering  and  feeble 
flight,  but  it  has  repeatedly  been  observed,  during 
its  seasons  of  migration,  at  altitudes  considerably 
above  the  limite  of  vegetetion.  *•  On  the  western 
side  of  the  Ladakh  pass,  about  16,500  feet,  I  saw 
a  hoopoe,'  writes  Major  Cunningham;  and  at 
Momav  (14,000  to  15,000  feet  elevation),  under 
the  lofty  Donkia  pass  in  Northern  Sikkim,  in  the 
month  of  September,  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker  observed 
birds  flock  to  the  grass  about  Momay;  larks, 
finches,  warblers,  abundance  of  sparrows  (feeding 
on  the  yak  droppings),  with  occasionally  the 
hoopoe ;  and  waders,  cormorante,  and  wild  ducks 
were  sometimes  seen  in  the  streams,  but  most  of 
them  were  migrating  south. — Hooker,  Him,  Jour, ; 
Cunningham^s  Ladakh. 

UPUPA  NIGRIPENNIS.     Gould. 
U.  minor,  Sykes,  Jerdon.     \  U.  SenegalensiB,  Blyth. 

Indian  hoopoe,  .  Eno.  I  Kukudeu  guwa,  .  TsL. 
Hudhud,  ....  Hind.  |  Kondah  pitta, .    .    .    „ 

The  Indian  hoopoe  is  found  throughout  India ; 
its  builds  in  old  walls,  and  eate  insects. 

UQEEQA.  Ar.\b.  a  sacrificial  rite  amongst 
the  Arab  Muhammadans,  consisting  of  an  offering 
to  Grod  on  the  chutthee  or  chillab,  the  fortieth  day 
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UK. 


URDU. 


after  deliveix  of  one,  if  a  girl,  or  two  he-goats,  if 
a  boy, — Herk, 

UR,  also  Para.    Hind.    A  town,  as  Bangalore, 
Narsingapur. 

UR  of  the  Chaldees  is  the  modern  Mugbeir ;  it 
lies  between  the  eastern  confluents  of  the  Ghaboras 
and  Tigris.  It  was  founded  under  the  second 
mling  dynasty  of  Berosus,  to  which  is  assigned 
the  date  b.c.  2286.  The  great  structures  of  Ur 
rose  in  terraces,  the  surfaces  of  the  walls  were 
decorated  with  blue  enamel,  polished  agates, 
alabaster,  pieces  of  marble,  mosaics,  copper  nails, 
and  gold  plates.  Rafters  of  palm- wood  supported 
the  roof,  though  there  were  also  early  attempts  at 
arched  vaults.  The  tombs  contained  sarcophagi, 
consisting  of  two  earthenware  Tessels  fitted  to- 
gether, and  at  the  side  of  the  dead  are  foOnd 
polished  flint  utensils,  bronze  implements,  gold 
ear-rings,  and  brass  armlets.  The  cylindrical 
signet-ring  of  king  Urech  has  been  found,  and 
has  prov^  the  existence  then  of  a  written 
character.  Erech,  the  modem  Warka,  Nipur  or 
Oalneh,  the  modem  Niffer,  and  Babel,  now  Hillah, 
and  Borsippah  were  the  oldest  towns  known  to 
the  writer  of  Genesis. — Peschel,  p.  498. 

URANIA  SPECIOSIA.  Tr,  Traveller's  tree. 
Rayenala  of  Madagascar.  This  elegant  tree, 
a  native  of  Madagascar,  since  1802  has  been 
cultivated  in  India  for  ornament.  -  Its  short, 
solid  trunk  resembles  that  of  the  palm  tribe, 
but  its  leaves  those  of  the  plantain,  and  when 
growing  it  forms  a  perfect  screen.  It  bears  a 
small  fruit  like  tbe  drupe  of  a  plantain,  which  is 
of  a  bluish  colour.  The  juice  of  this  plant  has  the 
property  of  rendering  water  or  milk,  either  hot  or 
cola,  mucilaginous,  without  altering  the  taste, 
colour,  or  smell  of  the  liquid  in  its  former  state. 
Butter-milk  and  water  is  often  thickened  with  the 
juice  of  this  plant.  It  is  propagated  by  seeds  and 
suckers.  The  plant  attracts  attention  from  the 
fan-like  arrangement  of  its  ample  leaves,  the 
sheathing  bases  of  which  contain,  even  during  the 
most  arid  season,  pure  fresh  water.  Mr.  Ellis 
says,  *  One  of  my  bearers  stmck  a  spear  four  or  ^ve 
inches  deep  into  the  thick  firm  end  of  the  stalk  of 
the  leaf,  about  six  inches  above  its  junction  with 
the  tmnk,  and  on  drawing  it  back,  water  gushed 
out.  It  was  cool,  dear,  and  perfectly  sweet' — 
EiUs,  Madagascar ;  Roxburgh  ;  CoUingwood ; 
Riddell;  Mason. 

URAON  is  alike  the  name  and  the  language 
of  a  race.  Theirs  is  an  uncultivated  idiom, 
and  contains  so  many  Dravidian  roots  of  primary 
importance,  that  it  is  considered  by  Dr.  Caldwell 
as  having  originally  been  a  member  of  the  Dra- 
vidian family.  The  Uraon  vocabulary  of  Colonel 
Ouseley  (Hodgson's  series)  has  so  much  resem- 
blance to  the  Male  that  it  may  safely  be  set  down 
as  a  dialect  of  the  same  language.  It  frequently 
agrees  with  the  Male  where  it  differs  from  the  co- 
dudects  with  which  it  is  now  in  contact  in  Chutia 
Nagpur.  This  mav  be  considered  as  confirming 
tbe  tradition  of  the  Uraon  that  their  original 
country  was  Rotas  and  parts  of  Rewah,  or  the  hills 
along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Sone  (to  the  south- 
ward of  Benares).  According  to  the  tradition, 
they  were  driven  across  the  Sone  by  tbe  intrusion 
of  Gangetic  Hindus  into  their  native  land,  and 
ultimately  settled  in  Chutia  Kagpur,  the  country 
ol  the  Kol  tribe  of  Hunda  or  »Ho«  At  a  later 
period,  Hindus  pushed  into  this  territory,  re* 


duced  the  more  civilised  Uraon  to  slavery,  drove 
the  wilder  Eol  into  revolt,  and  eventually  forced 
them  to  migrate  to  tbe  southward  and  eaatwaid 
into  the  land  of  the  Bhuiyaa.  The  more  northeriy 
of  the  eastern  emigrants  passed  oat  into  the  lov 
country,  and,  mixing  with  the  Bhumij  and  Bhuijau 
natives,  formed  the  class  of  Tamaiia.  The  more 
southerly  moved  into  Singbhum  and  Koldian, 
living  at  peace  with  the  Bhuiyan  pre-oocupanti 
until  the  intmsion  of  Hindus  from  Marwar,  irho 
first  leagued  with  the  Bhuiyan  against  the  Kol  aod 
then  with  the  Kol  against  the  Bhuiyan,  and  fisilly 
appropriated  Singbhum,  leaving  Kolehan  or  Ho- 
desam  to  the  Kol  or  Ho,  as  this  southern  tribe  call 
themselves.  Remnants  of  tJie  Kol  are  still  foaod 
to  the  northward  nearer  Chutia  Nagpur,  and  tbey 
appear  to  be  also  spread  to  the  northwvd  towaids 
Rajmabal.  The  Mal^  are  now  confined  to  tk 
N.E.  extremity  of  the  Yindhya,  where  the  Ganges 
washes  and  bends  round  the  chain,  and  are  eepv- 
ated  from  the  south  Dravidian  nations  by  tk 
Kol.  The  explanation  is  probably  to  be  found  io 
the  circumstance  of  the  Uraon  and  Mal^  origiDaUr 
forming  an  uninterrupted  extension  of  the  Good 
tribes  and  dialects  that  extended  from  the  Godi- 
very  to  the  north  extremity  of  the  Vindhya. 

URARIA  PICTA.     Desv. 

Doodia  picta,  Boxh.         |  Saukr-juta,  .    .    .  Besc. 

A  shrubby  plant  of  Coromandel  and  Bengal, 
with  small  red  flowers. 

UR-BHUI,  Tel.,  also  called  Ur-bhui-wsnla. 
are  mercenary  soldiers  who  serve  native  sovereigu 
They  are  never  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  Biitis^ 
army.  There  are  a  few  of  them  in  every  large 
town  in  the  Peninsula  of  India.  Their  name  is  d 
Telugu  origin,  and  means  town-bhui. 

URCEOLA  ELASTICA.    Roxh, 
Vahea  guxnmif era,  i2(K66.     )  Tabenuemontanaelui^ 

The  India  rubber  tree,  or  caoutchouc  vik* 
In  Sumatra  and  Pulo  Penang,  a  large  wooi^ 
climber,  yields  caoutchouc  of  the  finest  quality  :■ 
great  abundance.  Dr.  Hooker  mentimis  thai  t 
plant  which  grows  in  the  forests  east  of  Chittt- 
gong,  the  milk  of  which  flows  in  a  coutinooa 
stream  resembling  caoutchouc,  is  probably  ^ 
Urceola  elastica,  which  yields  India  rubber.  Tbf 
milky  juice  of  the  plant  oozes  out  through  wooimK 
made  in  the  bark ;  on  exposure  an  elastic  coagiil8> 
separates  from  a  watery  liquid  ;  the  ooagoluiD  t 
caoutchouc  or  India  rubber. — Roxh, 

URD'HA-BAHU.  Sansk.  FromUrdha,abo\Y. 
and  Bahu,  the  arm.  A  sect  of  ascetic  Hindus, 
solitary  mendicants,  who  extend  one  or  both  ami 
above  their  heads  till  they  remain  of  themselTes 
thus  elevated.  In  some  of  the  creeds  of  tbe 
Hindus,  personal  privation  and  torture  is  of  great 
efficacy,  and  the  Urd*ha-bahu  are  individuals  wbo, 
urged  by  credulity  or  knavery,  have  adonted  tbis 
m^e  of  distorting  their  limbs.  They  also  close 
the  fist  until  the  nails  grow  through  tbe  band. 
Tbey  subsist  on  alms ;  many  go  naked,  but  soiiie 
wear  a  wrapper  stained  with  ochre.  Under  Britisb 
rule  all  sucn  classes  have  disappeared. —  Wilson, 

URDU.  HinD.,  Tart.  Literally  a  camp.  The 
term  given  to  the  new  tongue  genenJly  atykd 
Hindustani,  which  originated  in  the  Mogbnl  camp 
at  Dehli.  A  basis  of  Sanskrit  and  Hindi,  with  a 
copious  influx  of  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish 
words,  but  following  the  grammatical  inflexion  of 
the  Hindi,  with  oocasi0nal  sli|^t  modifications. 
Urdu   poets  ore   innumerable;    to  write  Urdo 
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poetry  is  the  fashionable  accomplishment  of  every 
educated  Muhammadan  in  India.  Urdu  is  spoken 
by  about  82,497,168.  Urdu  poetry  follows  the  pro- 
sody of  the  Arabic  and  Persian.  A  verse  is  caoled 
a  bait  or  bouse ;  the  hemistich  or  half  verse,  a 
misra  or  door.  A  rubai  is  a  poem  in  which  the 
stanzas  consist  of  four  misra  or  hemisticbs;  a 
mukhammas,  one  of  five  hemistichs  ;  and  the  mus- 
addas,  of  six.  Qafiya  means  to  follow,  and  is  used 
to  designate  rhyme.  Dobaiti,  or  two-versed,  is  a 
short  epigrammatic  poem.  Ghazl  corresponds  to 
the  sonnet  or  ballad  of  the  English  language. 
Maanawi  is  the  heroic  poem.  It  nas  all  its  bait 
or  verses  composed  of  the  same  metre.  Diwan  is 
a  collection  of  poems.  Bahr  is  metre ;  Bahr-i- 
Mutagarih,  pleasant  metre ;  Bahr-i-Saria,  rapid 
measure;  Bahr-i-Khafif,  short  measure;  Bahr-i- 
Kamil,  perfect  measure. 
URENA  LOBATA.    Roxh, 

Uren,  ....  Maleal. 


Piliya, Tel. 

Tftlia  mankena, 


*} 


Kangya,  Kangnya,  Beno. 
Ban-ochra,  Bbmo.,  Hind. 
Wet-khyse-pai-nai,  Bubh. 
Kat-sai-nai,  .    .    .      „ 

This  malvaceous  plant,  as  also  U.  sinuata,  is 
common  in  most  parte  of  India,  and  along  the 
coasts  of  Amherst  and  Tenasserim.  The  bark  of 
U.  lobata  yields  a  strong  and  tolerably  fine  sub- 
stitute for  flax.  It  is  an  annual,  flowering  in 
December.  It  is  the  pest  of  Rangoon  and  its 
neighbourhood,  springing  up  spontaneously  wher- 
ever the  jungle  is  cleared,  and  rapidly  forming  a 
dense  mass  of  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  fibre  is 
manufactured  by  simple  maceration,  and  after- 
wards beating  the  stalks.  Very  good  gunny  has 
been  made  from  it,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
fibre  might,  if  treated  with  due  care  and  skill, 
prove  valuable.  Any  quantity  of  the  plant  may 
be  had  for  the  mere  trouble  of  gathering  It. — 
Eoyle;  Roxh,;  Mason;  McClelland, 

tJRGUJJA.  Hind.  A  yellowish-coloured  per- 
fumed powder,  made  of  several  scented  ingredients, 
sandal -wood,  wood -aloes,  rose-water,  attar  of 
roses,  civet  -  cat  perfume,  and  oil  of  jasmine.— 
Herldots, 

URIAL  or  Oorial,  the  Panjab  wild  sheep,  Ovis 
cycloceros,  Hutton.  The  burhel  or  blue  wild  sheep 
is  0.  nahura. 

URI  KULURU  KRADU.  Tam.  Sir  J.  E. 
Tennent  (ii.  p.  468)  gives  this  as  the  Tamil  name 
of  a  musical  mollusc  of  Ceylon,  and  which  he  sur- 
mises to  be  Littorina  IsBvis,  or  Cerithium  palustre. 
The  Tamil  for  crying  shell,  however,  is  Kuchil- 
podu-kira-kilinjal. 

URIYA,  a  language  which  prevails  in  the  N. 
part  of  the  Ganjam  district,  as  far  south  as  Itcha- 
pore.   In  the  southern  division  the  Telugu  prevails. 

URMUK,  a  cloth  of  cameFs  hair,  but  occasion- 
ally made  of  shawl- wool.  Also  a  product  of  the 
Kashmir  looms  resembling  strong  nankin. 

UROOS.  Arab.  Oblations,  offerings  to  a  saint, 
the  anniversary  of  whose  death  is  called  his  Uroos, 
as  Kadir  Wall  ka  Uroos,  the  festival  day  of  Kadir, 
the  saint 

URORA,  a  Muhammadan  tribe  on  either  side  of 
the  Indus,  south  of  Kalabagh,  and  around  Multan. 

UROSTIGMA,  a  genus  of  plants,  formed  from 
the  genus  Ficns. 

Urostigma  Amottianum,  Mig. 
Ki^pootoo-bo-gaas,    ....    SiNGH. 

Grows  in  the  hot,  drier  parts  of  Ceylon.    It  is 

not  FicuB  lucida. — Thw. 


Ashwertha,  . 

.    .   Beno. 

Pipal,      .    . 

.    .   Hind. 

Areala,   .    . 

.    Maleal. 

Pippula,  .    . 

.    .  Sansk. 

Urostigma  Bengalense,  Mig. 
Fiona  BengaltnsiB,  Linn,     j     F.  Indica^  Linn, 
Maha-nooga-gaes,     ....      SiNOH. 

Grows  all  over  India,  and  in  the  hotter  parts  of 
Ceylon,  probably  not  indigenous. — Thw, 

tlrostigma  Ceylonense,  Mig. 
Ficus  inf eotoria,  Willd.       I  U.  tjakela,  Mig. 
U.  SBgeirophyllom,  Mig.      \  Kirri*palla-gaa8,  .  SiNGH. 

Common  in  Ceylon  up  to  an  elevation  of  2000 
feet.  The  Singhalese  sometimes  use  the  bark  of 
the  tree  instead  of  the  areca  nut,  to  chew  with 
their  betel  leed.^-^Thw. 

Urostigma  Mysorense,  Mig. 
FicuB  Mysorensia,  Both.       \     Ficoa  citrif olia,  WiUd. 
Boonooga-gass, SiNGH. 

A  tree  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  not  uncommon 
in  Ceylon  up  to  an  elevation  of  2000  feet — Thw. 

Urostigma  religiosum,  Mig. 

Ficns  religioea,  Linn. 

Bo,  Bo-gaha,    .    .  Singh. 
Bo-gasa,  ....      ,, 
Araeam  maram,  .    .  Tam. 
Raya-manu,  Baghi, .  Tel. 

The  holy  fig  tree  is  to  be  seen  in  all  parts  of 
India.  It  is  much  admired  by  Europeans  for  its 
elegant  form  and  the  constant  movement  of  its 
leaves.  It  is  the  Bo  Tree  of  the  Singhalese 
Buddhists,  and  is  to  be  met  with  in  that  island 
wherever  there  is  or  has  been  a  Buddhist  temple ; 
but  the  most  famous  Bo  Tree  is  at  the  temple  at 
Anaradapura.  It  was  grown  from  a  cutting  sent 
from  Hindustan,  and  in  A.D.  1900  it  will  be  2200 
years  old.  It  is  held  in  creat  estimation  by 
Singhalese  Buddhists.  The  frequency  of  F.  reli- 
giosa  and  F.  Indica  depends  very  much  on  the 
proportion  of  Hindus  among  the  population.  In 
some  parts,  where  the  latter  is  almost  entirely 
Muhammadan,  these  trees  are  very  rare,  even 
allowing  for  differences  of  climate. — Roxh.;  Thic. 

Urostigma  retusum,  Mig. 

XJ.  nitidum,  Mig.  F.  nitida,  Thunh. 

V.  ovoideum,  Mig.  F.  Benjaminea,  JSo:^. 

V.  pisiferum,  Mig.  F.  paUida,  Wall. 
FicuB  retuaa,  Linn, 

A  frequent  tree  in  India,  and  common  in  the 
Central  Province  of  Ceylon  up  to  an  elevation  of 
6000  feet— r/iw. 

Urostigma  tsiele,  Mig, 


F.  amplissima,  Linn, 
IchimaraiD,  .    r    .  TAM* 


Ficus  tsiela,  Jtoacb. 
Datira,  ....    Habr. 
Eichie  maram,     .    .  Tam. 

A  tree  of  India,  common  on  the  Bombay  side, 
in  ravines  of  the  ghats,  but  not  od  open  forest 
land.  There  is  a  noble  specimen  of  this  tree  in 
the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Ceylon,  whose  branches 
spread  over  an  area  of  ground  120  yards  in  dia- 
meter.— Roxh.;  Thw. 

Urostigma  tomentosum,  Mig.  Ficus  tomentosa, 
Roxh.    A  tree  of  India  and  Ceylon. — Thw. 

Urostigma  Vogelii,  Mig.  The  African  rubber 
tree  of  W.  Africa. 

Urostigma  Wightiannm,  Mig.  U.  perseefolium  i 
Mig.  Common  in  the  Central  Province,  Ceylon, up 
to  an  elevation  of  5000  feet — Thw. 

URSID^,  the  bears,  a  fiimUy  of  camivoroua^ 

mammalia.    The  following  are  synonyms : — 

Riksha,     .     .    .    Sansk.- 
Karadi,      ....  Tam. 
Gudelgu,  ....    Tel. 


Dub,  .  .  Arab.,  Pebs. 
Arktos,  ....  Or. 
Bich,    ....     Hind. 

Unua, Lat. 

Four  Indian  species   are  known,  viz.   Ursus^ 
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i::?* 
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Isabellinus  of  Horsfield;  U.  labiatus  of  Bloin- 
▼ille ;  U.  Malayensis  of  Raffles ;  and  U.  TibetamxB 
of  Cavier.  U.  Isabelliniifl  is,  according  to  Gray, 
tiie  U.  Syiiacns  of  Hemprioh  and  Ehrenberg,  and 
is  that  known  to  Himalayan  sportsmen  as  the 
brown,  rod,  yellow,  white,  grey,  silver  or  snow 
bear  or  Tibetan  snow  bear,  and  the  harpnt  of 
Kashmir,  for  it  inhabits  Tibet  and  the  snowy 
regions  of  the  Himalaya,  and  high  Central  Asia 
generally. 

U.  labiatus  of  BlainyiUe,  the  black  bear,  is 
found  all  over  India,  Ceylon,  and  Assam,  and  is 
the  Bhala  or  Rich.  It  has  received  several 
scientific  synonyms,  attaching  it  to  the  genera 
Bradypus  and  Melurus,  and  its  names  in  English, 
five-nogered  sloth,  sloth  bear,  and  ursine  sloth, 
have  varied  correspondingly.  It  is  readily  domes- 
ticated.   When  wild,  it  lives  on  roots  and  honey. 

U.  Malayanus  occurs  in  Arakan,  Malay  Penin- 
sula, Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  and  in  Indo-Chinese 
countries  generally. 

U.  Tibetanus,  the  black  bear  of   Himalayan 

Sortsmen,  inhabits  the  forest  region  of  the 
imalaya,  and  is  very  rare  in  Tibet,  though  met 
with  in  its  eastern  forests.  It  seems  identical 
with  U.  Isabellinus. — Blythy  Cat 

AiluruB  fulgens,  F,  Cuv,,  BlytL,  Hard. 
A.  ochraceuB,  Hodgs, 


.Bhot. 
Lepcha. 


Negalya-ponya, 
Wah,    ,    .    . 


Nepal. 


»i 


Wahdonka,    . 
Snnnam,   . 
Saknam,   .    . 
Red  cat  bear,  S.£.  Himalaya,  Nepal,  Sikkim. 

URSUS  ISABELLINUS.    Hors/,,  Blyth. 
U.  SyriacuB,  ffempr. 


and  Kashmir.  It  lives  on  fruits,  seeds,  honey, 
and  ants.  It  is  easily  tamed,  taught  to  ihow 
antics,  and  is  led  about  to  be  eilubitML — Jerdon, 

URSUS  MALAYANUS,  U.  euryspUns,  Malajan 
bear,  is  perfectlv  identical  in  &>meo,  Java, 
Assam,  Arakan,  Tenasserim,  etc — Wallace. 

URSUS  SIWALENSIS,  a  foanl  bear,  dis- 
covered  by  Sir  P.  T.  CauUey  in  the  Siwalik  HiUfl. 

URSUS  TIBETANUS.    F.  Cuv. 


V.  torquatuB,  Schims. 
U.  f erox,  Bobinwn. 

Bhala,  Bhalak,  .    .  Bbko. 
Thorn, Bhot. 


Helarctos  TBbetano!, 
Adami. 
Himalayan  blaek  beftr. 
Sona,    ....  Lkpgha. 


Snow,  brown,  red,  yellow, 

grey,  or  Bilver  bear,  Eko. 

Baif-ka-ritoh,     .     HnvD. 


Bhala,  .  . 
Harput,  . 
Drin-Dior, . 


HiKD. 

Kash. 

.Ladakh. 


The  black  bear's  favourite  haunts  are  in  the  woods 
and  jungles  of  the  leaser  ranges  of  the  Himalayts, 
where  it  lies  all  day,  to  issue  forth  at  nigfatfsil 
and  feed  in  fields  and  gardens.  The  black  bear 
is  not  uncommon  along  the  foot  of  the  barns- 
chains  of  Kashmir,  and  during  the  fruit  Besaon 
may  be  found  in  the  valley,  where  itsdepred&tioos 
among  the  apple,  walnut,  and  mulberry  trea 
are  frequent,  and  whole  crops  of  Indiau  con 
are  sometimes  completely  destroyed  by  theK 
unwelcome  intruders.  Although  said  to  attack 
sheep  at  times,  this  species  is  eminentfy  a  vege- 
table feeder,  and  so  expert  in  climbing  tna. 
that  it  may  frequently  be  seen  on  the  topmost 
branches,  standing  erect,  and  seizing  the  brancbe? 
with  its  fore  paws. — Adams. 

URTIGAGE^,  the  nettle  tribe  of  plants,  are 
trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs ;  about  300  species  of  then 
are  known  to  occur  in  the  East  Indies,  in  tbc 
following  16  genera,  viz. : — 


59Urtiea. 

IParietaria. 

2  Oonooephalas. 
167  Fioofl. 
14  ArtooarpoB. 

2  TrophiB. 


1  Antiaria 
1  BrooBKNietit 
IDontenia 
1  EpiearpoxQi. 


The  brown  bear  inhabits  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains, but  Dr.  Adams  says  its  distribution  is  not 
so  general  as  that  of  the  black  species,  Helarctos 
Til^tanus,  which  is  spread  over  uie  whole  extent 
of  the  lower  ranges  of  the  Indian  Himalaya, 
whereas  the  brown  bear  is  confined  to  districts, 
and  prefers  high  and  rugged  mountains  near  the 
confines  of  perpetual  snow;  and  nowhere  is  its 
fancy  better  gratified  than  among  the  noble  chains 
which  surround  Kashmir,  especially  the  secluded 
glens,  such  as  the  Wurdwun  valley  and  its  off> 
shoots.  Bears  were  at  one  time  very  abundant 
there,  but  every  year  shows  marked  diminution 
in  their  numbers,  so  that  before  long  we  may 
expect  to'  hear  of  the  almost  complete  extermin- 
ation of  the  species  in  the  Kashmir  ranges.  Dr. 
Adams  says  that  if  not  a  variety,  it  is  certainly 
very  closely  allied  to  that  of  Europe,  Northern 
Asia,  and  arctic  America.  In  Asia,  the  bear  of 
Siberia  and  the  Altai,  U.  arctos,  is  called  the 
brown  bear ;  but  this  species  is  said  to  frequent 
the  Himalayas  only.      Dr.   Horsfield  named  it 

U.  Isabellinus,  from  a  single  skin  brought  from  |  silky  fibre  like  the  true  rhea  or  China  pnss. 
Nepal,  but  in  colour  two  specimens  are  seldom    The  two  plants  of  the  Urticaceae  that  grow  on  the 

Neilgherries  are  the  Urtica  heterophylla  or  com- 


11  Boehmeria. 

1  Cannabis. 
IS  MoroB. 

ILeporandra. 

2BatiB. 
21  ProoriB. 

Many  of  these  plants  are  lactescent  ^ 
genera  Urtica,  Boehmeria,  and  Cannabis  i^ 
furnish  useful  fibres;  the  genus  Moms,  tk 
edible  mulberry,  and  its  leaves,  are  the  favooria 
fruit  of  species  of  silk-worm ;  the  bark  of  tfcf 
BrouBsonetia  is  manufactured  into  a  strong  pap^ 
material ;  the  genera  Ficus  and  Artocarpus,  tk 
^g  trees  and  jack  trees,  yield  edible  fruits.  Tbe 
cow  tree  belongs  to  this  natural  order,  sc^ 
apparently  to  the  genus  Bresimum.  Wb<» 
wounded,  a  milky  nutritious  juice  is  discharged 
It  is  described  by  Humboldt  as  being  peculiar  t-^ 
the  Cordilleras  of  the  coast  of  Caracas,  partici- 
larly  from  Barbula  to  the  lake  of  Maracaybo,  ner 
the  village  of  San  Mateo,  and  in  the  vicinity  d 
Caucagua,  three  days'  journey  east  of  Caracss- 
In  these  places  it  bears  the  name  of  Palo  do  Varo 
or  Arbol  de  Leche,  and  forms  a  fine  tree  resem- 
bling the  star  apple  of  the  West  Indies.  Species 
of  Urtica  and  Girardinia  abound  on  the  Neil- 
gherries and  other  localities,  and  yield  a  long  and 


exactly  alike. — Drs.  AdamSj  Jerdon. 

URSUS  LABIATUS.    Blain.,  Bl^th,  EU. 
BradypuB  arsinas,  Shaw. 

Kad<U,  Karaddi,     .   Can. 
Bieh,    ....     DUKH. 
Sloth  bear,    .    .    •    Ekg. 
Indian  black  bear,        „ 
Horse-Bhoe  bear,     .      „ 
Terid,  ....      GOND. 

This  bear  has  a  white  Y-shape  mark  on  its 
breast ;  it  inhabits  Ceylon  and  all  British  India 


MelorBUB  lybicas,  Meyer. 

Bhalu 

Hind. 

Banna,      •    . 

.     .    KOL. 

Aswail,     .    .    . 

Mahb. 

RikBha,     .    .    , 

Samsk. 

Karadl,     .     . 

.    .  Tam. 

Elagu,  .    .    . 

.    .   Tkl. 

mon  Neilgherry  nettle,  and  the  Ginidinia  Lesch- 
enaultiana  of  Dr.  Wight's  Icones,  a  superior 
kind  of  nettle,  yielding  a  very  fine  strong  fib«- 
The  latter  plant  grows  in  abundance  on  the  Am- 
mallay  range,  and  in  great  quantito  at  the  foot 
of  the  Cunur  Ghat,  at  a  level  of  only  1000  feet 
above  the  sea:  In  the  Sikkim  Himateya  the  fibres 
of  some  of  the  various  nettles  are  twisted  for 
bowstrings,  others   as   thread  for  sewing  ^ 
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weaving ;  while  ifiany  netUes  are  eaten  raw  and 
in  BoupB,  especially  the  nnmerooB  little  succulent 
species.  When  preparing  for  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  1859,  Dr.  James  Taylor  named  several  plants 
in  Bengal  adapted  for  the  mannfaotnre  of  textile 
fabrics.  A  species  of  Urtica,  of  whose  fibres  the 
much  admired  grass  cloth  of  China  is  made,  is 
cultirated  in  Rungpur ;  and  either  it,  or  an  allied 
species,  the  rhea,  is  grown  in  Assam  and 
Oachar.  It  is  now  known  as  the  Boehmeria 
niyea,  Gaudichaudj  and  seems  to  be  the  U.  nivea, 
Xtnn.,  and  U.  tenacissima,  Roxh.^  and  yields  the 
Rami  of  Assam  and  Rhea  of  commerce.  £n- 
deayours  have  frequently  been  made  to  utilize 
the  rhea  plant  of  India  for  the  production  of 
textile  fabrics,  but  without  general  success.  The 
Indian  Govemment  have,  within  the  past  fourteen 
years,  twice  offered  a  price  of  £5000  for  a  machine 
to  effect  its  profitable  decortication.  This  prize 
has  been  twice  competed  for,  and  twice  withdrawn 
in  consequence  of  all  the  mechanical  means  sub- 
mitted for  trial  having  failed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  Grovemment.  A  machine  has  been 
constructed  which  effectually  separates  the  fibre 
from  the  woody  stem  of  the  green  rhea,  and  at 
the  same  tone  cleanses  it  from  all  extraneous 
adherent  matter,  producing  it  in  good  condition 
for  the  market,  and  this  without  any  previous  or 
subsequent  treatment  This  machine,  which  is 
the  invention  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Smith,  consists  of  an 
iron  framing  about  3  feet  high,  2  feet  wide,  and 
3  feet  deep  from  front  to  back,  carrying  a  re- 
volving drum  about  18  inches  in  diameter  and  12 
inches  wide.  The  drum  is  fitted  with  a  series  of 
beaters,  which  pass  near  to  the  edge  of  a  small 
feeding-table  about  12  inches  wide,  the  drum 
being  covered  in  with  an  iron  hood.  From 
beneath  the  feeding-table  a  thin  sheet  of  water 
is  made  to  play  in  a  constant  stream  against  the 
drum  at  a  certain  pressure  and  angle,  and  this 
constitutes  the  whole  of  the  apparatus.  The  fibrous 
pUnts  are  fed  in  by  hand  on  the  feeding-table, 
and  are  simply  held  up  to  the  beaters  by  a 
cushion  or  backing  of  water,  by  which  means 
the  whole  of  the  extraneous  matter  is  removed, 
and  the  fibre  produced  in  a  remarkably  short- 
time,  and  in  excellent  condition.  In  the  tests, 
115  stems  of  the  French  rhea  were  treated  by 
the  operator,  and  the  fibre  produced  clean  and 
free  from  all  adherent  particles  in  three  and  three- 
quarter  minutes.  Besides  the  foregoing,  several 
varieties  of  fibrous  plants  were  put  through  the 
nuiohine,  including  the  Fourcroya  gigantoi,  an 


Che-kiang,— ^ne  cultivated,  the  other  wild.  The 
culUvated  variety  has  larger  leaves  than  the 
other;  on  the  upper  side,  they  are  of  lighter 
green,  and  on  the  under  they  are  much  more 
downy.  The  stems  also  are  lighter  in  colour, 
and  &e  whole  plant  has  a  silky  fed  about  it 
which  the  wild  one  wants.  The  wild  variety 
grows  plentifully  on  sloping  banks,  on  city  walls, 
and  other  old  and  ruinous  buildings.  It  is  not 
prized  by  the  natives,  who  say  its  fibre  is  not  so 
fine,  and  more  broken  and  confused  in  its  structure, 
than  the  other  kind.  The  cultivated  kind  yields 
three  crops  a  year.  The  best  fibre  is  obtained 
from  young  shoots.  Urtica  argentea  is  a  nettle 
of  the  Society  Islands,  the  fibres  of  which  are 
converted  into  cord.  Urtica  dioica,  Roxb.^  Sin- 
ma,  Chik.  The  plants  are  thrown  into  the  streams 
to  poison  fishes. — Smith;  Roxb,;  Hooker^  H.  J,  i.p. 
298;  Jur.  Rep,  Exh,,  1851;  Royle,  Fib.  Plants; 
Fortune ;  Williams'  Middle  Kingdom ;  Hogg, 
Veget,  Kingd. 

URTICA  CRENULATA.    Roxh. 
Chor-patta,    .    .    .  BxNO.  I  Daoun-shaitan,  .    Timor  ? 
Mialim-ma,    .    .  SiKKDf.  | 

A  gigantic  stinging  nettle,  a  native  of  the  hills 
and  vfllleys  on  the  east  of  Bengal,  at  Luckipur, 
Pundua  Hills,  and  Assam.  Dr.  Hooker  mentions 
that  where  the  ground  is  swampy,  this  gigantic 
nettle  abounds.  It  has  an  erect  shrubby  stem, 
with  oblong  acute  leaves,  having  the  margins 
crenulate  or  slightly  dentate,  both  sides  al&e,  the 
bark  armed  wiUi  acute  burning  hairs.  The  sting 
produces  great  pain,  extending  to  the  armpit; 
abates  after  two  or  three  days,  but  does  not  dis- 
appear entirely  for  nine  days.  Major  Hannay 
says  of  this  and  another  gigantic  stilling  nettle, 
that  they  afford  a  quantity  of  fine  white  fibre, 
but  apparently  of  no  great  strength,  and,  by  re- 
porty  not  very  lasting.  Some  of  the  hill  tribes 
use  the  fibre  for  fabricatingTcoarse  clotha  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  O'Sbaughnessy,  it  stings  so  terribly  that 
it  has  sometimes  occasioned  very  formidable 
symptoms.  Another  Urtica,  the  Daoun-shaitan, 
or  demon  nettle  of  Timor,  is  still  more  dangerous 
in  its  effects.— O'SA.;  Rayky  Fib.  PL  p.  66; 
Hooker,  H,  J,  ii.  p.  839 ;  Roxh,  iiL  p.  591. 

URTICA  HETEROPHYLLA.    Roxb. 


Urtioa  palmata,  Fortk, 


Hum,  •  . 
An,  Jan,  Kal, 
Henpa,  Serpa, 
Bet  ya,  .  , 
^  -      w  ~  .  Kingi   .    . 

Indian  aloe,  the  Sanseviera  Zeylanica,  or  bow-    Then^  mah, 

string  hemp  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives,  the 
yucca,  and  the  Phormium  tenax,  or  New  Zealand 
flax.  All  these  were  successfully  treated.  There 
were  shown  some  samples  of  fibre  of  the  Four- 
croya gigantea,  and  Moorva  or  Sanseviera  Zey- 
lanica. Rhea  fibre  has  brought  in  England 
£80  the  ton,  and  never  sold  under  £45.  The 
China  grass-cloth,  a  beautiful  fabric  made  in  the 
Canton  Province,  is  largely  exported  to  Europe 
and  America.  The  Bioehmeria  (Urtica)  nivea 
plant,  which  is  supposed  to  produce  this,  is  abund- 
antly grown  in  Kiang-si  and  other  provinces. 
Fabrics  of  various  degrees  of  fineness  are  made 
from  this  fibre,  but  none  are  so  fine  as  that  made 
about  Canton ;  it  is  also  spun  into  a  very  strong 
and  durable  thread.  There  are  said  to  be  two 
very  distinct  varieties  of  this  plant  common  in 


.    Assam. 

.   ofBSAS. 

.    .  Bhot. 

.        BURM. 

of  Chenab. 
Ghiit. 


Qirardinia     Leschenaolt- 
iana,  WaU, 

Alu, Hind. 

Bichoa  (aooipion), .      ,» 
Ken    .    .    .    of  Jhklum. 
Ani  shorinigam,  Maleal. 
Bin,  Sanoli, .    .   of  Bavi. 
Karla,  Bhabar,  of  Sutlej. 


Ndlgheiry  nettle, .    Eng. 

This  is  a  fine  tall  nettle,  with  immense  leaves 
and  a  vigorous  sting.  It  is  the  most  widely 
diffused  of  the  large  Indian  nettles,  being  found 
in  Burma,  in  Assam,  in  South  Konkan,  along  the 
Malabar  coast,  in  Mysore,  the  Neilgherries,  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Himalayas,  along  me  foot  of  the 
hills  to  the  Dehra  Doon,  the  northern  valleys  of 
the  Himalaya,  and  in  many  places  of  the  Panjab 
Himalaya  as  between  Rampur  and  Sungnam,  at 
2500  to  7000  feet,  where  stems  are  often  em- 
ployed for  making  twine  and  ropes  by  the  dry 
process;  but  in  the  N.W.  Himalaya  these  are 
not  prized,  as  they  perish  quickly  from  wet  It 
is  an  annual,  with  erect  angular  stems,  nuirked 
with  small  white  specks,  in  which  are  inserted 
stiff,  most  acute  bnstleB,  which  produce  intense 
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URTICA  HYPeRBOREA. 


USHAS. 


pain.  The  bark  abounds  in  fine  ivhite,  gloaeyi 
silk -like  fibres,  but  these  probably  differ  with 
the  locality  in  which  the  plant  is  grown.  To 
the  Exhibition  of  1851,  specimens  were  sent  by 
Br.  Wieht,  prepared  in  a  rude  way,  by  boiling, 
by  the  Todawar  of  the  Neil^erry  mountains.  It 
was  a  beautifully  fine  and  soft  flax-like  fibre, 
which  the  Todawar  race  use  as  a  thread  material, 
and,  if  well  prepared,  fitted  to  compete  with  flax 
for  the  manufacture  of  very  fine  textile  fabrics. 
Mr.  Dickson,  by  passing  it  through  his  machine 
and  liquid,  rendered  it  like  a  beautiful,  soft,  silky 
kind  of  flax,  of  which  the  tow  would  be  useful 
for  mixing  with  wool,  as  has  been  done  with  the 
China  grass,  and  the  fibre  used  for  the  finest 
purposes.  Major  Hannay  says  the  Assamese  use 
the  fibre  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth. 
The  Chinese  prize  it  for  the  softness  of  its  fibre, 
as  well  aa  for  its  strength.  The  plant  grows 
wild  all  oyer  the  Neilgherries,  it  is  well  known  to 
the  natives,  and  its  cultivation  might  be  readily 
extended.  The  value  put  on  the  fibre  was  £70  to 
£80  the  ton.  As  the  seeds  are  quick  of  vegetation, 
the  cultivation  of  this  plant  can  be  carried  to  any 
extent,  and  the  supply  might  be  largely  increased, 
as  the  plant  is  abundant  and  widdy  distributed 
over  the  Indian  Peninsula.  The  fibre  from  the 
bark  of  old  wood  was  steeped  in  cold  water  for 
about  six  days.  The  bark  of  young  wood  was 
steeped  in  hot  water  for  about  24  hours,  when 
the  fibre  was  found  to  separate  readily  from  the 
pulp.— 0«a<  Exhib.  of  1851 ;  RoyU's  Fib.  PlanU, 
p.  67 ;  Stewart,  P,  PL ;  CUghom,  P,  Rep.  p.  68  ; 
Air.  APIvor  in  M.  E,  J.  Reports. 

URTICA  HYPERBOREA.    Jacq. 

Zatud,  Dsatfult,  Stokpo,  Tsodms,  .    .    Ladakh. 

A  small  species  common  in  parts  of  Ladakh 
from  11,500  to  17,000,  and  occasionally  to  nearly 
18,500  feet.  Its  young  leaves  are  eaten  as  a 
pot-herb. — Stewart,  p.  215. 

URTICA  INTERJRUPTA.  This  large  annual 
grows  wild  during  the  rains.  The  whole  plant  is 
covered  with  stinging  hairs,  like  the  common 
nettle. — RiddelL 

URTICA  JAPONICA.  In  Japan,  its  bark  is 
made  into  Hues,  cordage,  and  cloth. 

URTICA  TUBEROSA.    Roxb. 
Chundur-muli,  .      Beno.  |  Chih  ma,  Tien  ma,   Chin. 

A  nettle  of  Bengal,  China,  and  the  Moluccas, 
with  very  small  greenish  flowers.  Its  roots  and 
shoots  are  eaten  raw,  boiled  or  roasted,  and  are 
nutritious. — Roxb.  iii.  p.  583  ;   Voigt,  p.  280. 

URUMEAH.  The  very  ancient  city  of  Uru- 
meah,  Thebarma  of  Strabo,  and  supposed  birth- 
phice  of  Zoroaster,  is  situated  in  a  noble  plain 
fertilized  by  the  river  Shar,  and  on  the  south-west 
of  the  lake  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  This  town 
is  82  faraang  from  Tabreez,  and  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  12,000  souls.— ikfa/co2in'«  Persia,  ii.  188. 

URUS.  Arab.  The  festival  day  of  a  Muham- 
madan  saint,  on  which  oblations  are  offered  at 
the  tomb ;  also  oblations  or  offerings  to  a  saint ; 
also  called  Churaghan  (Ut.  lamps  or  illuminations). 
Urus-i-baba  budun,  alias  Hyat  qalandar,  Urns- 
i-bawa  Fuqqur-ud-din,  Urus-i-tabber-i-alam, 
are  Muhammadan  ceremonies. 

URUSAH-DAR  PARDA.  Pers.  Lit  '  the 
bride  in  a  veil.'  The  Indian  gooseberry,  Phyaalis 
Peruviana. 

URUVILWA,  or  Budh  Gaya,  the  town  at  which 


Gautama  Buddha  remained  Icmg  in  a  state  of 
abstraction  under  a  Bo  Tree. 

URVA.  The  Aryans,  in  their  migration,  made 
their  seventh  settlement  in  Urva,  the  modem 
Kabul.  The  Record  (in  viiL  verse  11)  alludeB  to 
Urva,  proved  by  Haug  to  be  Kabul,  the  identity 
of  which  was  previously  unknown. 
URVA  CANCRIVORA.  Hodgs.,  Blytk 
Golo  urra,  Hodgson.        \  Yivena  f aica»  OrajffHard, 

The  crab  mungoose ;  it  belongs  to  a  genus  of 
carnivorous  mammals,  of  the  family  Viverrids, 
and  sub-family  Viverrinse.  It  inhabits  Nepal, 
the  S.E.  Hinuilaya,  Assam,  and  Arakan,  snd, 
according  to  Mr.  Hodgson,  it  dwells  in  bunom 
and  is  carnivorous — Jerdon, 

URVA-PUNDRA.  Sansk.  An  upright  maA  oo 
the  foreheads  of  the  Vaishnava  Hindus,  made  wilh 
bright  red,  yellow,  and  white  colouring  substanoes, 
to  represent  the  footprint  of  Vishnu. 

UkVASI,  a  celestial  nymph  who  incorred 
the  displeasure  of  Mitra  and  Varuna,  and  de- 
scended to  live  with  mortals.  She  became  en- 
amoured of  Pururavas.  Urvasi  is  the  most 
famous  among  the  courtesans  of  Deva-Iokuo. 
the  heaven  of  the  gods.  She  is  the  analogue  of 
Daphne  of  the  Greeks.  Urvasi  is  the  nymph  of 
the  drama  Vikramorvasi  by  Kalidasa. — Dowsoil 

URYA,  the  language  of  Orissa.  The  origiual 
site  of  the  Or  or  Ordn  tribe  appears  to  have  W 
very  narrow  limits,  viz.  along  the  coast-line  fmrn 
the  Raaikulia  river  near  Ganiam,  northwards  to 
the  Kans  river  near  Soro,  in  fat  21*^  10' ;  bat  in 
the  process  of  migration  and  conquest,  under  thi- 
Ganga  Vansa  line,  the  limits  of  Orissa  (Or-da) 
were  extended  to  Midnapur  and  Hoogly  on  tbe 
north,  and  to  Rajamundry  on  the  Godaverr  to 
the  south.  It  is  a  tolerably  pure  dialect  of  Ba- 
galL  In  the  direction  of  Bengal,  it  follows  tb( 
coast-line  as  far  as  tbe  Hijilli  and  Tumluk  diTifiiou 
on  the  Hoogly.  On  the  western  side  of  the  Midfift- 
pur  district,  it  intermingles  with  Bengali  near  the 
river  Subunreka.  To  the  westward,  the  Good 
and  Urya  languages  pass  into  each  other,  aod  at 
Sonapur  half  the  people  speak  the  one  and  biH 
the  other  language.  About  Ganjam  the  6i^ 
traces  of  Telugu  or  Teling  occur,  though  the  Ui7« 
still  prevails  45  miles  south  of  Ganiam  on  tbe 
lowlimds  of  the  sea-shore,  beyond  which  Telo^ 
begins  to  predominate.  At  Chicacole  the  latter  i>* 
the  prevailing  dialect ;  and  in  Vizagapatam,  Telap 
only  is  spoken  in  the  open  oounti^,  though  iJr^ 
in  the  mountains,  runs  farther  down  to  the  sootb- 
The  Urya  people  are  a  tall,  fair,  somewhat  sleuder 
race.  Their  country,  Orissa  or  Or-desa,  i^ 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Bengal,  on  the  tootk 
by  the  Northern  Cirears,  on  the  west  by  Gosd- 
wana,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

USARA-REWAND,  Hind.,  from  Stala^pnita 
gambogioides,  is  real  gamboge,  imported  into 
Ajmir  via  Pali ;  considered  and  used  as  a  violent 
cathartic.  The  punsari  or  druggists  suppose  it  to 
be  the  extract  of  Mirabilis  jalapa  root ;  tbe  doae 
given  is  sixteen  grains ;  one  seer  costs  foor  rupees. 
— Gen.  Med.  Top.  p.  148. 

USHAS,  in  Hindu  mythology,  the  dawo,  by 
the  ancient  Hindus  regarded  and  woishipped  as 
a  goddess,  now  supplanted  by  Arana.  As 
the  dawn,  the  early  morning,  the  first  pak  fituh 
of  light,  Ushas  is  compared  to  a  mother  awaken- 
ing her  children ;  to  a  lovely  maiden  awakening 
a  sleeping  world ;  to  a  youiig  married  maiden 
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USHIRA. 

Mike  a  yoatbful  bride  before  her  husband,  thou 
nncoTereth  thy  bosom  with  a  smile.*  As  a  god- 
dess, she  is  styled  the  (Rig  Veda,  i.  123,  ▼. 
2)  mighty,  the  giver  of  light ;  from  on  high  she 
beholds  all  things ;  ever  youthful,  ever  reviving, 
she  comes  first  to  the  invocation : 

'  Hail,  ruddy  Ushas,  ffolden  goddess, 
UpoD  a  shining  car  thou  comest,  borne  like 
A  lorel^  maiden  by  her  mother  decked, 
Disclosing  oo^ly  all  thy  hidden  graces 
To  our  a(uniring  eyes.' 

Ushas,  the  dawn,  the  tiu;  of  the  Greeks  and 
Aurora  of  the  Romans,  with  the  Hindus  is  the 
daughter  of  heaven  and  sister  of  the  Adityas,  and 
is  called  Ahana  and  Dyotana,  '  the  illumer.'  She 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  myths  in  the  Vedas. 
— Dowson, 

USHIRA,  a  philosopher  mentioned  in  the 
Padma  Purana.  His  parents  were  Durvasa  and 
Raka.  He  lived  as  a  jogi  at  Sri  Saila,  and 
taught  that  the  gods  have  no  visible  form,  but 
are  to  be  worshipped  in  the  prayers  and  incanta- 
tions of  the  Yedos. —  Ward,  iv.  p.  44. 

USHTERANI,  an  Afghan  tribe,  considered 
one  of  the  most  warlike  of  the  tribes  in  the 
Sulaiman  range.  About  the  year  a.d.  1840,  they 
colonized  in  the  skirt  of  the  hills,  where  they 
hold  perhaps  20,000  acres  of  arable  land.  They 
had  been  constantly  engaged  in  feuds  with  the 
Kusrani,  a  tribe  less  warlike  than  themsdves, 
but  still  by  no  means  contemptible  in  spirit  and 
eBterpTvae.—ltecords  of  Govt,  of  India^  No.  11. 

USH  -  TURFAN,  a  small  town,  or  properly 
settlement,  consists  of  scattered  habitations,  pos- 
sessing neither  walls  nor  fortresses.  Its  district 
is  said  to  have  forty  Yuz-Begi  or  centurion  chiefs, 
consequently  about  4000  houses;  but  accoiding 
to  other  sources  6000.— i^uMianx  in  Central  Asia, 
p.  161. 

USIJ,  a  handmaid  of  the  queen  of  the  Kalinga 
raja,  with  whom  the  sage  Dirghatamas  associate, 
azid  their  son  Kakshivat  was  bom. 

USITA,  the  father  of  Sagara,  who,  on  being 
expelled  by  hostile  kmgs  of  the  Haihya,  the  Tala^ 
jungha,  and  the'  Susuvindha  races,  fled  to  the 
Himvat  mountains,  where  he  died,  leaving  his  wives 

Firegnant,  and  from  one  of  these  Sagara  was  bom. 
t  was  to  preserve  the  Solar  race  from  the  de- 
struction which  threatened  it  from  the  prolific 
Lunar  race,  that  the  Brahman  Parswa  Rama 
armed,  evidently  proving  that  ihe  Bndimanical 
faith  was  held  by  the  S)lar  race,  while  t^e  re- 
ligion of  Buddha,  the  great  progenitor  of  the 
Ijunar  line,  still  govemed  his  descendants.  Tliis 
strengthened  the  opposition  of  the  sages  of  the 
Solar  line  to  Vishwamitra  or  Buddha  of  the  Lunar 
line  obtaining  Brahmanhood. — Tod's  Rajasthan^ 
i.  p.  36. 

USMAN,  the  third  khalif  successor  of  Mahomed, 
A.D.  644  to  656. 

USMAN  or  Othman,  founder  of  the  dynasty 
ruling  in  Constantinople,  was  at  first  the  chief  of 
a  small  territory  in  Bithynia;  but  in  a.d.  1299 
he  invaded  the  whole  country  of  Nicsea,  and  sub- 
sequently extended  his  countey  as  far  as  the  Black 
Sea.  He  was  styled  Al-Ghazi.  Bora  at  Sukut 
in  Bithynia  a.d.  1259,  died  1826. — Catafago. 

USMAN  KHEL.  Towards  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  Swat  valley,  a  formidable  range 
of  hills  bounding  the  valley  runs  for  many  miles 
from  e«it  to  west,  nearly  pandlel  to  tiie  British 
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frontier;  and  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  this 
range  stands  the  Mora  mountain.  Between  this 
range  and  the  frontier,  however,  intervene  two 
tracts,  named  Ranizai  and  Lower  Osman  Khel, 
both  quasi-dependencies  of  Swat.  The  beet  of 
the  passes  leading  into  Swat  is  one  named  Mulla- 
kund,  which  opens  from  Ranizai.  A  little 
farther  to  the  eastward  of  Ranizai,  also,  there 
are  some  passes,  leading  into  the  Lunkhor  valley, 
which  belong  to  British  Yusufzai.  These  latter 
^uases  are  not  available  for  passage  from  Swat  to 
British  territory,  because,  leading  into  Lunkhor, 
they  can  be  stopped  by  any  party  holding  that 
valley.  The  passes  via  Ranizai  and  Usman 
Khel,  if  the  people  of  those  tracts  accord  a 
passage,  lead  straight  on  to  the  British  pUtins  of 
Hashtnagar.  Above  the  Lunkhor  valley,  just 
beyond  the  British  frontier,  is  the  strong  village 
of  Pulli.  The  subdivisions  of  the  Peshawur 
district,  adjoining  the  tribes  above  described,  are 
Lunkhor  or  nortii-west  comer  of  Tusufzai,  and 
then  Hashtnagar.  Ranizai  and  Lower  Osman 
Khel  tribes  are  subordinate  to  Swat.  —  Elphin. 

USNETa,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  of  lichens.  The  Usnea  plicata, 
in  common  with  the  Roccella  tinctoria  and  other 
lichens,  is  used  as  a  dye. — Eng.  Cyc.    See  Dyes. 

USTAD.  Hind.  A  teacher,  a  schoolmaster;  a 
master,  especially  in  the  shawl  trade. 

USTAGIiFAR.  Arab.  Deprecation.  Ustagh- 
far  Allah,  God  forbid. 

USTCKHUDUS.  Hind.  An  odoriferous 
labiate  plant,  which  has  generally  been  attributed 
to  the  Lavendula  stoechas,  but  it  is  a  species  of 
Prunella. — Powell^  Handbook,  i.  p.  820. 

UTAKAMAND,  Ootaeamund,  or  Ontikalmanda, 
a  municipal  town  in  the  Neilgherry  Hills  district, 
Madras,  lat.  1^  24'  N.,  long.  76*  44'  E.,  con- 
taining  10,819  inhabitants.  Ootaeamund  is  the 
chief  sanatorium  of  the  Madras  Presidency.  It 
lies  7228  feet  above  sea -level;  annual  rain- 
fall, 44*88  inches;  mean  temperature,  58®  F. 
Botanical  Gardens  (51  acres)  were  opened  during 
the  governorship  of  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale 
(1842-48).  It  IS  approached  by  four  ghats, — 
Coonoor,  Seegoor,  Kotagherry,  Neddiwuttum, 
and  Goodaloor.  Ootaeamund  is  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  table-land  of  the  Neilgherries  at 
the  foot  of  the  western  face  of  the  peak  of  Doda* 
betta,  and  except  to  the  N.W.  the  station  is 
completely  surrounded  by  grass  -  covered  hills. 
Houses  are  scattered  about,  with  gardens  and 
plantations  of  Eucalvptus  and  Acacia,  and  the 
broad,  excellent  roads  are  bordered  by  Cassia 
glauca  bushes,  honeysuckles,  foxgloves,  geraniums, 
roses,  and  masses  of  the  tall  Lobelia  excelsa.  The 
population  consists  of  Europeans,  East  Indians, 
but  mostly  migratory.  Every  European  house  has 
thi^  or  four  flres  daily.  Ice  forms  in  December 
and  January  mominss  in  the  hollows  and  valleys, 
scarcely  half  an  inch  thick,  but  sufficiently  con- 
sistent for  all  freezing  purj[>oses.  On  the  Neil- 
gherries, coffee,  tea,  and  chmchona  can  be  grown 
to  any  extent. 

UTRARHI,  a  Sudra  caste  of  Bengal,  who  at 
their  feasts  throw  awa^  all  the  food  that  is  set 
before  thenL — Ward,  m.  p.  977. 

UITIASUM.  Tam .  Utrasum  beads  are  seeds 
of  EasoocarpuB  ganitrus  i^nd  of  EUeocarpualanceo- 
latus; 
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UTRIGULARIA,  a  genas  of  planta  of  ihe 
natural  <»der  Pioguicalacese  of  Lindley.  They 
are  watery  or  marshy  herbs,  and  about  22  species 
are  known  to  occur  in  the  E.  Indies.  In  British 
India,  U.  diantba,  fasdculata,  nivea,  reticulata, 
and  stellaris.  According  to  Walton,  one  species 
grows  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  from  the  joints  of 
which  issues  a  tendril  like  that  of  a  vine,  at  the 
extremity  of  which  is  placed  a  small  receiver 
resembling  a  cruet  with  a  neck,  and  on  the  top 
is  placed  a  valve,  which  serves  the  place  of  a 
stopper.  The  receiver  always  stands  erect,  and  is 
Med  with  a  sweet  and  pleasant  water,  except  at 
certain  hours,  when  the  valve  naturally  rises  to 
give  room  for  evaporation ;  otherwise  the  reple- 
tion could  not  take  place.  The  contents  of  four 
or  six  of  these  little  vessels  are  sufficient  to  quench 
the  thirst  of  one  person.  This  plant  is  found  in 
the  province  of  JBisaya,  in  the  island  of  Luzon ; 
it  is  evidently  one  of  the  pitcher  planta — Roxb. 
L  p*  US  ;  Walton's  State,  p.  121. 

UTRICULARIA  BIFLORA.  Itoxh.  Chota 
janji,  Beng.  A  leafless  floating  plant,  grows  near 
Calcutta,  at  the  end  of  the  cola  and  beginning 
of  the  hot  season,  in  stagnant  water,  along  with 
U.  fasoiculata. 

UTRICULARIA  FASOICULATA.    Mozh. 
Janji, BiNG.  |  Natsao, Tel. 

Found  floating  in  stagnant  water  in  the 
vicinity  of  Calcutta,  at  the  end  of  the  cold  and 
beginning  of  the  hot  season. 

UTRICULARIA  STELLARIS.  Linn.  Buro 
janji,  Bknq.  A  floating  water  plant  of  the  still, 
sweet  water  lakes  of  Egypt,  Ceylon,  and  of  most 
parts  of  India.  Its  roots  become  ctistended  with 
air,  and  these  raise  the  plant  to  the  surface  till  its 
flowering  is  over,  when  it  settles  down  to  deposit 
its  seed  in  the  ground. — Roxb,  i.  p.  143. 

UTTARA  NAISHADA  CHARITA,  a  poem 
by  Sri  Harsha  on  the  Life  of  Nala,  king  of 
Nishada,  written  about  a.d.  1000. — Dowson. 

UTTARA  RAMA  CHARITA,  a  drama  by  Bhava 
Bhuti,  descrintive  of  the  latter  part  of  the  life  of 
Ranuu  The  orama  is  based  upon  the  UttaraEanda 
of  the  Ramayana,  and  was  probably  written  about 
the  beginning  of  the  8th  century.  It  has  been 
translated  twice,  viz.  by  Professor  Wilson,  and  by 
Professor  C.  H.  Tawney. — Dowson, 

UTTAR-PU JA.  Hind.  A  Hindu  ceremonial, 
dispossessing  an  image  of  the  deity. 

UTTARUKURU,  the  northern  regions. 
According  to  Hindu  geographers,  the  continent 
north  of  Maha  Mem.    See  Aryans. 

UTTFA.  Arab.  A  large  camel  howdah,  used  by 
the  Roala  and  Ibn  Haddal  and  Ajman  Bedouin 
tribes,  when  expecting  a  pitched  battle.  It  is  a 
huge  cage  of  bam^M>,  covered  with  ostrich 
feathers.  A  girl  is  placed  in  it,  who  sings 
during  the  flght,  and  encourages  the  combatants. 
Formerly  eaich  large  Bedouin  tribe  had  one  of 
these. — Lady  Anne  Blunts  ii.  p.  146. 

UTTHANAIKA-DASI.  Saksk.  The  day  on 
which  Vishnu  is  supposed  to  arise  from  his  four 
months'  deep,  being  the  close  of  the  rainy  season. 
It  is  the  11th  lunar  day,  which  sometimes  falls  in 
Kartik,  sometimes  in  Agiahayana. 

UVARIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Anonace»  or  custard  apple  tribe.  About 
42  species  belong  to  the  E.  Indies ;  those  growing 


yet  been   speciflcally  detennined.     U.  bicolor, 
Roxb,,  and  U.  bracteata,  Roxb,j  are  trees  of  Sylhet; 
U.  heteroclita  is  a  plant  of  the  Garo  Hills ;  U. 
elongata,  Roxb.,  is  a  plant  of  Chittagong;  U. 
ventricoea,  Roxb,,  is  found  in  Tiperah,  and  U. 
macrophylla  in  Sylhet  and  Chittagong.    A  species 
of  Uvaria,  Karee,  Hind.?  a  tree  of  Jubbulpur,has 
wood  used  by  natives  for  making  toys.    Another 
Uvaria,  Beta-goonda,  Can.,  grows  in  the  Ganara 
and  Sunda  forests,  and  in  the  jungles  inland  of 
Nilcoond,  with  wood  of  rather  superior  quality, 
being  straight  and  tough.    Another  species  of. 
Uvaria,  Thub-bor,  BuRU.,  a  large  tree  ra  Tavoy^ 
has  a  wood  used  for  boat-building ;  and  a  fourth 
species  of  Uvaria,  Hoom,  Mahb.,  occurs  in  the 
Oeuoara  and  Sunda   forests,  in  jungles  east  of 
Kursidi    or    Black    River.      It    runs    tall    and 
straight,  wood  strong  and  useful,  but  is  not  much 
known.    Dr.  Roxburgh  described  22  species,  but 
several  have  since  been  referred  to  other  genen. 
-—Dr,  Gibson ;  Voigi,  pp.  14,  16 ;  Cal.  Cat,  Ex., 
1862 ;  Mr.  BlundelL 

UVARIA  GRANDIFLORA.    Roxb, 
U.  purpurea,  Bl,  \  Unoaa  grandiflora,  Letrh. 

A  shrub  of  Burma,  Tenasaerim,  and  Siunatra, 
with  large  crimson  flowers,  changing  to  dark 
purple.  Its  fruit  has  the  taste  and  appearance  of 
the  North  American  pawpaw,  and  they  are  mem- 
bers of  the  same  natural  family. ^i2ox6.  ii.  p.  665; 
Mason;  Voigt, 

UVARIA  NARUM.     WaU. 

Uvaria  Zeylanica,  Lam,  |  Unona  narium,  D,C 

Narum  panel  of  Malabar,  a  greenish,  sweet-smell- 
ing oil,  which  is  used  medicanaHy  aa  a  stimulant, 
is  obtained  by  distillation  from  the  roots.  The 
roots  are  employed  in  the  Mauritius  in  decoction 
as  tonic  and  stimulant,  and  are  externally  applied 
for  destroying  vermin.— 5tsimoRdf ;  Eng,  Qfc; 
O'Shaughnessy,  p.  198. 

UVARIA  ODORATA.  Lam,  Unona  odorrta, 
Don.  A  small  tree  of  Burma,  Martaban,  the 
Tenasserim  Provinces,  Sunda,  the  Moluccas,  and 
China. — Voigt;  Dr.  Mason, 

UVARIA  TOMENTOSA.  Roxb.  Peddachilk* 
dudugu,  Tel.  This  has  a  very  strong  yellov 
wood,  much  similar,  but  superior,  to  Naudea 
cordifolia.  The  carrying  shoulder  sticks  or  cowy 
are  made  from  it,  also  lued  in  house-building ;  U 
does  not  warp. — Roxb. 

UVARIA  TRIPETALA.  Roxb.  Unona  tripe- 
tala,  D,C.  A  tree  of  the  Moluccas.  Its  largieh, 
greenish-yellow,  inodorous  flowers  appear  in 
March,  April,  and  May. — Roxb, ;  Voigt. 

UVULARIA  GRANDIFLORA,  Hojffman  and 
SchiUtZj  the  Pei-mu  and  Hiang-ming  of  the 
Chinese.  A  plant  of  China.  Its  conns  are  dug 
up  in  spring  and  in  autumn,  and  are  of  two 
kinds, — a  liuger  which  is  the  cheaper,  and  a 
smaller,  the  li^r  named  by  the  Chinese  mother- 
of -pearL — Smidi^  M.  M.  C. 

UZBAK  or  Usbek,  a  Turanian  race  found  on 
the  0x08,  in  Balkh,  Kundox,  Khost,  Indeiab, 
Talikhan,  Huzrut-Imam,  Andkhu,  ShibbargsD, 
and  Bokhara.  In  all  theM  districts  the  Uibak 
are  mixed  with  Tajak,  the  latter  being  the 
older  inhabitants.  The  Uzbak  are  the  reridant 
civilised  inhabitants  of  Central  Asia,  Their  phys- 
ical form  has  become  considerably  cfasoged  from 
being  intermixed  with  ancient  Iraiuaas,  and  with 


inBurma,thePad-da-gnan,theTa-mot,theTau-    many  slaves  from  Persian  Iran.     The  typical 
ka-dat-gnan,  and  Tha-myo-pra-tha,  have  not  as  I  Uibak  iu  Khiva  has  a  broad  fuU  face,  low  iUt 
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foreliead,  large  mouth;  while  those  of  Bokhara 
are  lees  marked.  In  the  neighbourikood  of  Kash- 
gar  and  Akso,  the  colour  is  from  yellowish-brown 
to  blackish;  in  Khokand  brown,  and  in  Khiva 
white.  Timur  was  an  Uzbak  Tartar,  but  Uzbak 
power  rose  on  the  ruin  of  the  Timur  dynasty. 
The  Uzbak  considers  himself  more  orthodox  than 
the  Afghan.  As  an  ocular  dembnstration  of  Grod*s 
blessing  upon  their  nationality,  he  points  out 
the  numerous  tombs  of  saints  scattered  all  over 
Turkestan.  He  invites  the  Afghan  to  show  him, 
in  his  turn,  the  number  of  his  saints;  to  enu- 
merate, if  he  can,  how  many  men  of  his  tribe  have 
won  the  grace  of  God  and  become  saints.  He 
taunts  the  Afghans,  who  are  Sunnis,  with  having 
no  saints  of  their  own,  and  being  therefore 
obliged  to  go  in  pilgrimage  to  the  Shiaite  city. 
Mashed.  They  have  32  chief  divisions,  all  known 
by  names,  many  of  them  similar  to  those  amongst 
the  Elacak,  and  from  this  Vambery  supposes  the 
Uzbak  to  be  a  colonizing  tribe.  The  Uzbak  are 
Muhammadans.  In  Khiva  and  some  parts  of 
Chinese  Tartary  they  are  brave  and  warlike,  and 
in  this  respect  they  are  distinguished  from  all  the 
other  Central  Asiatics.  Although  settled,  they 
retain  nomade  costoms,  building  houses  for 
stables  and  granaries,  but  preferring  the  raised 
tent  to  dwell  in.  Uzbak  men  have  pretty  thick, 
but  never  long,  beards.  The  women  long  retain 
their  white  complexion,  and,  with  their  large  eyes, 
full  face,  and  litucik  hair,  they  are  not  displeasing. 
In  Central  Asia,  tbev  are  highly  renowned  for 
their  beauty.  The  Uzbak  of  Balkh  are  simple, 
honest,  and  humane.  Uzbaks  are  fond  of  racmg 
at  festivals.  The  Uzbak  horses  and  the  horses  in 
Bokhara  and  Maymena  possess  more  strength 
than  speed.  The  bride  retires  to  a  screened  part 
of  the  tent,  and  is  followed  by  the  groom. 

Mooravief  supposes  Uzbak  to  be  derived  from 
Uz,  his  or  himself,  and  Bek,  master,  thus  mean* 
ing  master  of  himself,  or  independent  Klaproth 
derives  it  from  the  people  called  Oiiz  or  Gouz. 
By  the  Arab  historians,  these  were  the  same  as 
Uigur,  a  Turkish  tribe  which  formerly  inhabited 
the  countries  to  the  south  of  the  Celestial 
Mountain,  that  is.  Little  Bokhara.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  16th  century,  the  Uzbak  passed 
the  Sihon  or  Jaxartes,  proceeding  westward. 
Everywhere  they  spread  terror  and  desolation. 
They  are  at  present  in  Balkh,  Kharazm  or  Khiva, 
Bokhara,  Farcana,  and  some  countries  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mount  Belur  Tagh.  The  Uzbak 
tribes  who  inhabit  Khiva  are  the  Uigur,  Naiman, 
Kangli-Kapchak,  Kiat-Konkrad,  and  Noildous- 
mangood.  Vambery  says  the  term  was  in  use 
among  the  ancient  Hungarians  as  a  titular  term. 

When  Uzbak  Khan  was  lord  of  Dasht-i-Kap- 
chak,  he  introduced  the  religion  of  Islam  into 
his  dominions.  On  the  death  of  Uzbak  Khan  in 
1342,  his  son,  and  afterwards  his  grandson, 
followed  him  ;  but  in  1360,  Urus  Khan,  descended 
from  a  younger  son  of  Jojy,  became  sovereign  of 
Kapchak.  The  seventh  in  succession  from  Jojy 
was  much  revered  by  his  subjects,  and  from  that 
time,  according  to  Abul  Ghazi  Khan,  who  is  partly 
supported  by  Khondemir,  they  called  themselves 
UzMc;  and  eventuaUr  the  Uzbak  expelled  the 
descendants  of  Timur  from  Mawur-un-nahar,  and 
they  still  retain  posoeasion  of  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and 
Khokand. 

Uzbak  are  the  dominant  tribe  in  Khiva.    In  the 


16th  century  thcnr  came  from  the  east  of  Bcrikhara, 
and  wrested  Khiva  from  the  Surt  They  are 
settled  as  agriculturists,  gardeners,  fishers,  and  fill 
the  highest  offices,  own  the  little  strongholds,  and 
possess  all  the  lands.  The  weidth  of  the  Sart  is 
m  their  houses ;  the  rich  Uzbak  buy  arms.  The 
Uzbak  wealth  is  in  land  and  slaves.  He  is  a  hard 
master,  of  a  sullen  and  joyless  disposition,  prone 
to  gross  and  brutal  indulgences.  His  intellect  is 
dull  They  have  32  taif^  or  tribes,— Akbet,  Alt- 
chni,  Atchmayli,  Az,  Balgali,  Boikulak,  Bugurlu, 
Dormen,  Ichkili,  Jagatai,  Jelair,  Kandji-galay, 
Kanli,  Karakursak,  I^negoz,  Kettekeser,  Khitai, 
Kiet,  Kipchak,  Kulan,  Kuugrat,  Manghit,  Ming, 
Mitten,  NaymaD,Nogai,  Noks,  Sayat,  Taz,TyrkyBh, 
Uigur,  Ushun. 

Mouravief  estimated  their  numbers  at  30,000 
families,  E.  Kuhliveio,  together  with  the  Sarts,  at 
400,000,  and  Abbott  at  100,000.  The  Kataghan 
tribe  of  Uzbak  inhabit  the  Kunduz  province  of 
Afghanistan,  north  and  south  of  the  Oxus.  They 
number  42,000  families. — Collett^  Khiva;  Vam^ 
hery^  Bokhara,  p.  244  ;  Dr,  Wolffs s  Bokhara,  i,  p. 
312;  Klaproihy  Note;  Mouravief,  Bokhara,  p. 
395 ;  Ferrier's  Journey,  pp.  89,  90 ;  Markham^ 
Embassy,  p.  35 ;  MacGregor,  p.  527. 


V 


y.  In  the  English  language  this  letter  has  only 
one  sound,  as  in  gave,  give,  love,  dove;  but  in 
the  oriental  tongues  the  initial  v  is  often  changed 
into  b  or  w,  and  the  final  v  into  u.  In  Sanskrit, 
y  has  the  same  sound  as  in  English;  but  in 
Bengali  and  Uriya,  the  Sanskrit  v  is  always 
changed  into  b,  as  bari  for  vari,  baraha  for  yarsha ; 
and  the  same  change  often  occurs  in  Hindi,  as 
baras  for  varsha,  sambat  for  samvat ;  in  Bengali, 
also,  which  has  no  y,  u  is  a  usual  substitute  for 
V ;  in  Gujerati  this  is  reversed,  and  v  is  written 
for  b,  as  vighu  for  bigha,  vimo  for  bima.  Also, 
in  all  dialects,  particuUrly  amongst  the  illiterate, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  approximate  the  sound  of 
v  to  that  of  w,  or  to  substitute  w  for  v.  In  Tamil, 
the  change  is  not  uncommon  even  in  the  written 
language,  and  varam  is  frequently  written  waram. 
The  letter  wau  of  the  Persian  is  often  pronounced 
vau;  and  in  the  Urdu  or  Hindustani  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  wau  is  as  often  that  of  w  as  of 
V, as wakil, vakil ;  wazir, vizir;  darwesh, darvesh ; 
and  all  Hindus  frequently  change  the  wau  into  a 
b,  as  wahdti,  balati ;  nawab,  uabab,  the  nabob  of 
the  English.  In  Mahrati  there  are  both  sounds 
for  the  same  letter,  the  one  exactly  like  w,  the 
other  more  like  y.^^  Wilson. 

VACCINATION,  the  process  of  inocukting  with 
the  virus  from  the  pox  of  the  cow,  in  Latin  vaocua. 
The  natives  of  India  usually  designate  it  as  Tika 
dalna,  to  affix  the  tika,  or  SitU  nikalna,  to  remove 
the  small-pox.  The  British  Indian  Government 
keep  up  great  estabUshments  to  carry  out  vaccina- 
tion, but  it  has  not  yet  found  general  favour 
amouffst  the  natives.  Masson  says  that  the  camel 
in  Biuuchist4in  is  liable  to  variola,  and  that  the 
milken  who  take  this  disease  are  exempt  from 
small-pox  attacks.  Dr.  Cullimore  at  Mandalay  was 
informed  hj  intelligent  natives  that  a  seeranl 
inoculation  is  occasionally  neoessaty,  and  that 
there  are  some  who,  from  the  hereditary  influence 
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of  the  disease  or  some  occult  causes,  are  never 
susceptible  to  variolous  inoculation.  Dr.  HuiUet, 
late  of  Pondicheny,  undertakes  to  show  that 
vaccination  was  known  to  a  physician,  Dhanwon- 
tari,  who  flourished  before  Hippocrates. 

VACCINIUM  LESCHENAULTII.    Wight,  Ic, 

V.  arboreum,  Letch,  I  Agapetea  arborea,  Dun. 

Andromeda  tymplocifolia,  TT.  |  Andoovan,    .    Neiloh. 

A  small  or  middling-sized  very  pretty  tree, 
abundant  on  the  Neilgberries  at  the  higher  eleva- 
tions, and  on  the  Animallaya,  Pulneys,  and 
Ceylon  mountains.  The  fruit  is  about  as  large  as 
currants.  It  is  an  agreeable  acid,  and  makes 
good  tarts.  The  wood  is  rose-coloured,  with  a 
red  heart,  wavy>grained,  and  pleasant  to  work, 
and  woitld  be  excellent  for  cabinet-work.  The 
Vacciniaceffi,  or  bilberry  tribe  of  plants,  are  small 
trees  or  shrubs,  of  which  about  13  species  are 
known  to  occur  in  the  south  and  east  of  Asia,  in 
the  Neilgherry  and  Khassya  mountains,  Tavoy, 
and  Java,  in  tiie  genera  Vaccinium,  Gaylussaccia, 
and  Thibaudia. — Beddome,  FL  Sylv. 

VACH,  the  Hindu  goddess  of  speech.  She  is 
variously  described  in  the  Brahmanas,  Upan- 
idiads,  the  Mahabharata,  and  the  Puranas,  and 
is  identified  with  Viraj,  Satarupa,  and  Saras- 
wati,  styled  the  divine  Vach,  queen  of  the  gods, 
mother  of  the  Vedas,  the  daughter  of  Kama, 
spouse  of  Brahma,  and  mother  of  wisdom  and 
eloquence.  Vageswari,  another  name  for  the  con- 
sort of  Iswara,  and  the  goddess  of  speech.  Iswara, 
in  this  character,  is  called  Vagiswara  or  Vagisa, 
the  lord  of  speech.  He  is  also  called  Siro  Deva. 
— Moor ;  Coleman  ;  Garrett. 

VACHASPATI  MISRA,  author  of  the  law 
book  Vivada  Chantamini,  of  the  Mithila  school. 

VACHELLIA  FARNESIANA.     W.  and  A. 

Mimosa  FarneBiana,  Roxb.  \  Acacia  Fax^iesiana,  WiUdt. 

A.  lodica,  /)««».,  JD.C. 

Vaday  valli  maram,  Tav. 
Tumma,  Kasturi,  .  Trl. 
Arimedamu,   . 


>} 


M.  Indica,  Poir, 

Jali  mara,  ....  Can. 
Quyababnla,  Bbng.,  Hind. 
In  babool,  .  .  .  Mahb. 
Urimeda,  Sami,  .  Saksk. 

This  armed  shrub  grows  throughout  South - 
Eastern  Asia,  from  Sind  and  the  Himalaya  to 
Malacca,  is  very  common  in  the  Dekhan,  Mysore, 
and  Coimbatore.  It  furnishes  a  good,  hard, 
tough  wood,  greatly  resembling  that  of  the 
bal^ol  or  Acacia  Arabica,  but  the  size  is  very 
small.  It  makes  excellent  ship  knees  and  tent 
pegs,  and  it  exudes  a  useful  gum-arabic  freely 
and  in  considerably  quantity,  from  5  to  12  lbs. 
annually.  The  small,  deep-yellow,  powerfully- 
smelling,  globular-headed  flowers,  under  the  name 
of  watUe-flowers,  are  much  employed  in  per- 
fumery for  their  delicious  fragrance. — Wight; 
M.  E.  J,  R. ;  Voigt ;  Mason ;  Rohde. 

VADA,  also  Wara.  Guj.,  Mahr.  A  ward  or 
quarter  of  a  town,  as  Bahman-wara,  the  Brahma 
quarter ;  Dber-wara,  the  Dher  quarter. 

VADA.  Tam.  North.  Vadagalai,  lit.  the 
northern  branch,  a  sect  among  the  Tamil 
Yushnava,  the  other  sect  being  the  Tenkalai  or 
southern  sect  (See  Vaisbnava.)  The  Vadagalai 
sect  place  two  white  oblong  marks  on  each  skie 
of  their  foreheads,  made  of  a  white  earth  called 
teruman,  to  represent  the  feet  of  Vishnu,  and 
in  the  centre  of  each  mark  a  red  spot  or  teru- 
churnam  (holy  powder)  made  of  rice  flour,  to 
represent  Lakahmi,  the  wife  of  Vishnu.  The 
marks  of  the  Tenkalai  are  similar  but  broader. 


and  with  a  little  spot  over  the  root  of  the  note. 
The  ceremonials  of  the  Vadagalai  are  more 
numerous  than  those  of  the  Tenkalai  Their 
religious  teachers  are  not  celibates.  Their  npper 
arms  are  branded  with  the  chank  (sanka)  and 
disc  (chakram).  They  travel  with  their  families, 
visiting  and  instructing  their  disciples.  See  Left- 
Hand  Caste  ;  Right-Hand  Caste ;  Vaishnava. 

VAGHARI  or  Wagii  or  Bagii.  GcJ.  A  race 
of  fowlers  who  snare  with  nets. 

VAHAN.  Sansk.  A  vehicle  of  the  Hindu 
gods.  An  animal  is  appropriated  as  the  vaban  or 
vehicle  to  each  of  the  mythological  personages  of 
modem  Hinduism.  The  swan,  eagle,  and  boll 
appertain  respectively  to  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and 
Siva,  and  are  severally  denominated  Hanaa, 
Garuda,  and  Nandi.  Granesa,  eldest  son  of  Sin 
and  Parvati,  the  elephant-headed  god  of  prudence 
and  policy,  rides  a  rat,  supposed  to  be  a  very 
sagacious  animal.  Kartika,  their  second  son,  tbe 
generalissimo  of  the  celestial  armies,  mounts  on 
a  peacock.  Indra,  the  powerful  regent  of  tiie 
firmament,  the  Jupiter  Pluvius  of  Uie  Hindm, 
rides  the  elephant  Airavata,  symbolical  of  migbi. 
Varuna,  genius  of  the  waters,  bestrides  a  fish,  tf 
doth  also  Ganga,  the  prime  goddess  of  riTef& 
Kama  Deva,  the  god  of  love,  is  carried  by  a  locy 
or  parrot.  Agni,  god  of  fire,  has  an  ardeot 
ram.  The  Hanasa  of  Brahma  is  a  goose  or  swan: 
Vishnu's  Garuda  is  half  man,  half  bird,  and  now, 
in  Southern  India,  identified  with  the  Haliastni 
Indus,  Bodd.j  or  Brahmany  kite ;  Vayu  or  FsTana, 
an  antelope  ;  Yama,  a  buffialo ;  Mungula  or  Man, 
a  sheep ;  Budh,  a  lion ;  Shuni  or  Sani  (Satan). 
a  vulture ;  Rama,  a  monkey ;  Durga  or  Parratii 
a  lion  and  bull ;  and  the  other  goddesses,  the 
vahans  of  their  respective  lords.  Kuvera  has  tbe 
horse  ;  Parvati  as  Durga  and  Kali  rides  on  tk 
lion  and  tiger.— Coleman ;  Moor ;  PaterMon ;  .4a 
Res.  vii.  p.  48. 

VAIJA  Y  ANTI,  a  law  book,  a  commentary  by 
Nanda  Pandita  on  the  Vibhnu  SmritL — Doie»n. 

VAIKUNTHA  or  Vaibhra,  in  Hindu  mythology, 
is  the  paradise  or  celestial  abode  of  Vishnu,  vheie 
he  enjoys  beatitude  in  the  elysium  of  Lakahori 
lap.  Vaikuntha  has  been  located  in  the  frotea 
ocean,  and  sometimes  in  a  subterranean  sea  of  milk. 
The  heaven  of  Vishnu  is  described  as  entirely 
of  gold,  and  80,000  miles  in  circumference.  lu 
edifices,  pillars,  and  ornaments  are  composed  of 
precious  stones.  The  crystal  waters  of  the 
Guiges  form  a  river  in  Vaikuntha,  where  are 
lakes  filled  with  blue,  red,  and  white  water- 
lilies,  each  of  a  hundred  and  even  a  thoosand 
petalk  On  a  throne,  glorious  as  the  meridian 
sun,  resting  on  water-lilies,  is  Vishnu,  with 
Lakshmi  or  Sri,  the  goddess  of  abundance,  the 
Ceres  of  the  E^ptians  and  Greeks,  on  his  right 
hand,  surround^  oy  spirits,  who  constantly  cele- 
brate the  praise  of  Vishnu  and  Takshmi,  who  ait 
served  by  his  votaries,  and  to  whom  the  eagle 
Garuda  is  door-keeper. — The  Mahabharata ;  Ward, 
Hindoos^  iL  p.  14 ;  Maoris  Pantheon^  p.  23. 

VAIMANIKA,  one  of  the  four  daws  of  dirioc 
beings  reckoned  by  the  Jains. — As,  Res.  zrii.  'i^^' 

VAIPEEN.  In  the  year  1341,  the  sea  threw 
up  the  small  island  of  Vaipeen,  on  the  north  side 
of  Cochin.  The  waten,  breaking  throogh  the 
banks  of  the  river  Cocci,  swept  away  the  village, 
and  formed  a  large  river  ana  backwater,  and  ao 
spacious  a  harbour,  that  lai^  sh^M  can  lie  aafdj 
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at  anchor  in  the  river  on  the  north-east  side  of 
the  town  of  Cochin.  Yaipeen  is  thirteen  miles 
long,  and  one  broad.  The  natiyes  date  their  era 
from  the  period  of  its  origin.  It  is  called  the 
Poodooveypa,  from  two  Malealam  words,  Poodoo, 
new,  and  Veypa,  foundation. 

VAISAKHA.  Sansk.  The  first  month  of  the 
Hindu  solar  year  (April— May),  the  second  of  the 
luni-solar. 

YAISALI,  a  famous  ancient  city  of  India, 
founded  by  Visala,  son  of  Trinabindu.  It  is  a 
place  of  Sakya's  labours.  Its  site  is  now  un- 
known. General  Cunningham  has  supposed  it  to 
hare  been  27  miles  N.  of  Patna,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Ganges.  It  has  also  been  supposed  to  be 
the  modem  Allahabad.  It  is  not  Visala,  which  is 
the  modem  Ujjayini  (Ujjain). 

VAISAMPAYANA,  a  learned  man  who  assisted 
Vyasa  in  arranging  the  Yedas. 

YAISE8HIKA,  one  of  the  two  great  divisions 
of  the  Nyaya  philosophy  established  by  Kanada, 
who  taught  that  light  is  the  visible  form  of  God  ; 
that  spirit  and  animal  life  are  separate  ;  that  when 
the  desire  of  creation  arose  in 'the  divine  mind,  he 
iirst  gave  existence  to  water,  and  then  to  in- 
numerable worlds  floating  on  the  waters  like  the 
mundane  egg ;  that  in  these  primeval  eggs  water 
was  contained,  on  which  lay  Vishnu,  from  whose 
navel  issued  a  lotus,  in  which  Brahma  was  bora, 
who,  receiving  instructions  from  God,  created  the 
world  first  from  his  mind,  and  then  with  the 
primary  atoms. — Garrett. 

YAISHNAYA,  Hindu  sectarians,  followers  of 
Yishnu.  AH  Yaishnava  sects  identify  Yishnu 
with  Brahma.  The  subdivisions  of  the  sect  are 
the  Bbakta,  Bhagavata,  Yaishnava,  Chakrina  or 
Pancha  Ratrava,  Yaikhanasa,  and  Karmahina* 
each  of  these  again  being  divided  into  a  practical 
Karma  and  a  speculative  Inyana  or  G*niana 
portion.  The  great  teachers  have  been  Ramanuja, 
Ramanand.  Kabir,  Asanand,  RaiDas,  Sena,  Dhunna, 
Pipa,  Sur  Das,  Tuisi  Das,  Harischandra,  Yallabha- 
chaiya.  Yishnu  is  believed  to  have  become  re- 
peatedly incarnate.  Yishnu  is  now  but  seldom 
worshipped,  and  the  sects  attach  themselves  to 
the  worship  of  Rama  and  his  wife  Sita,  and  to 
Krishna  with  his  mistress  Radha,  and  to  local 
deities  whom  the  worshippers  believe  to  be  incar- 
nations of  this  deity. 

The  four  principal  sects  were  founded  by 
Ramanuja,  Madhava,  Chaitanya,  and  Yallabha. 
The  Ramanuja  sect  was  again  divided  into  two 
sub -sects,  Yadagalai  and  Teukalai.  The  Yal- 
labha sect  hold  that  the  way  to  salvation  was 
through  eating  and  drinking  and  enjoying  the 
good  things  of  life.  In  opposition  to  this  sensual 
view  of  religion,  «  moSW^  refoimer,  Swami 
Narayana,  founded  a  new  sect,  and  wrote  his 
Sikshapatri,  consisting  of  212  precepts,  which 
give  a  good  idea  of  the  pnrer  side  of  Yaishnaism. 

Amongst  Yaishnava  Hindus,  in  the  south  of 
India,  the  Suttuthavan,  Tau.,  are  rigid  Yaidinavi ; 
are  to  the  Yaishnavi  what  the  Yira  Saiva  are  to 
the  Saivavi.  They  are  flower  -  selling  minstrels 
and  vagrant  mendicants.  They  are  said  to  have 
a  communism  of  women,  but  if  so,  the  practice  is 
unknown  to  their  neighbours. 

In  Bengal,  one-fifth  of  the  population  are 
worshippers  of  Yishnu  in  the  form  of  Krishna, 
and  the  followers  of  Ramanand  and  Kabir  are  the 
principal  subdivisions  of  this  sub-sect 


The  Charan  Dasi  worship  Krishna  and  Radha. 
It  was  founded  by  Charan  Das,  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  the  second  Alamgir,  and  was  a  merchant 
of  the  Dhusar  tribe,  a  resident  of  Dehli.  His 
followers  are  both  clerical  and  secular.  At  Dehli 
is  the  Samadh  or  monument  of  the  founder. 

The  division  of  Grocalast'ha,  or  worshippers  of 
Gocal  or  Krishna,  is  subdivided  into  three : — 

1.  Exclusively  worship  Krishna  as  Yishnu 
himself;  this  is  generally  deemed  the  true  and 
orthodox  Yaishnava. 

2.  Exclusively  worship  Radha  as  the  sakti  of 
Krishna  or  Yishnu;  this  sect  is  called  Radha 
YallabhL 

3.  Worship  Krishna  and  Radha  conjointly. 
As  the  Saiva  has  a  fourth  undivided  sect  in  the 

Ganapatya,  so  the  Yaishnava  has  a  fourth  un- 
divided sect  in  the  Bhagavata,  who  recognise  all 
divinities  equally. 

Most  of  these  comprise  a  number  of  sub- 
divisions, and  besides  these  acknowledged  classifi- 
cations, many  individual  mendicants  are  to  be 
found  all  over  India  who  can  scarcely  be  included 
within  the  limits  of  any  of  them  exercising  a  sort 
of  independence  both  in  thought  and  act,  and 
attached  very  loosely,  if  at  aU,  to  any  of  the 
popular  schismatical  sects. 

In  the  south  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  the 
Yaishnava  have  separated  into  the  Tengala  and 
Yadagala  sects.  The  Tengala  follow  the  precepts 
of  Manavala  Manumi  or  Ramyaja  Matri,  and 
the  Yadagala  claim  Yedantachturya  or  Yedanta 
Desika  as  their  expounder.  Both  of  these  holy 
men  were  pupils  of  the  same  teacher,  Ramanuja- 
Charya.  Both  sections  speak  respectfully  of  ihe 
other ;  both  sects  worship  Yishnu,  and,  with  some 
minor  differences,  use  the  same  rites ;  neverthe- 
less occasionally,  at  the  great  festivals,  disputes 
between  the  two  sects  often  run  high,  with  rioting 
and  bloodshed;  also,  if  of  the  same  caste,  they 
eat  together  and  intermany,  so  that  the  points  of 
difference  apparently  cannot  be  of  vital  import- 
ance, but  among  no  other  sects  have  the  quarrels 
been  so  frequent  and  so  bitter.  Since  a.d.  1880, 
in  Madras  city,  owing  to  the  care  bestowed  by 
Mr.  Edward  Elliot,  the  chief  magistrate  of  police, 
violence  has  been  put  a  stop  to.  The  words 
Tencalei  and  Yadacalei  mean  Southern  Yeda  and 
Northern  Yeda,  and  it  is  surmised  that  the  dis- 
putes originated  from  the  assumption  by  Northern 
Brahmans  of  authority  over  the  Southern  Yaish- 
nava, and  attempts  to  interfere  with  their  customs 
and  rites.  The  sects  themselves  are  unable  to 
make  the  causes  of  dispute  intelligible,  but  all 
castes  of  Hindus  are  accustomed,  by  marks  on 
their  foreheads,  to  indicate  the  sect  to  which  they 
belong.  Accordingly,  all  Yaishnava  mark  a 
trident-like  longitudinal  mark ;  but  the  Tengala 
commence  the  middle  line  a  little  way  down  the 
nose,  and  the  Yadagala  only  from  the  root  of  the 
nose.  Yaishnava  women  do  not  make  a  trident 
mark,  but  only  a  single  upright  line  from  the  nose 
to  the  hair.  The  Tengala  or  Southern  Yeda  sect 
are  the  most  numerous  in  the  southern  provinces. 

Yaishnava  missionaries  have  largely  taught  in 
the  women's  apartments  of  Calcutta.  The  finest 
temples  in  Northern  India  owe  their  origin  to  this 
sect,  who  have  come  to  regard  themselves  as  a 
distinct  caste.  They  are  known  in  Bengal  as  the 
Baisnab,  a  dialectal  change  of  Yaishnava,  apper- 
taining to  Yishnu,  but  they  are  not  a  numerona 
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sect ;  in  Bengal  they  have  only  428,000  followers; 
in  Southern  India,  tke  followers  of  Chaitanya  are 
known  generally  as  the  Satani,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  a  variation  from  Chaitanya,  or  taken  from 
Sanatana,  one  of  Ghaitanya^s  most  celebrated  dis- 
ciples; in  the  southern  part  of  India,  they  are 
almost  all  of  the  Teling-speaking  people,  but  they 
have  not  become  numerous. 

The  most  deplorable  part  of  the  Yaishnava 
worship  of  the  present  day  is  that  which  has 
covered  the  wails  of  temples  with  indecent 
figures,  and  has  filled  their  temples  with  licentious 
rites. 

As  a  rule,  the  dead  of  the  Yaishnava  Hindus 
are  burned.  As  death  draws  near,  a  lamp  is  lit 
at  the  bed-head,  and  a  homa  sacrifice  peiformed 
with  camphor  and  a  coooanut;  and  as  life  dies 
away,  the  five  elements  are  dropped  into  the 
mouth  of  the  moribund  from  a  tulsi  leaf.  Within 
two  or  three  hours  the  body  is  lifted,  and  this  is 
done  early,  as  none  of  the  household  nor  any  of 
the  neighbours  can  partake  of  food  until  the 
remains  be  disposed  of.  The  pile  of  wood  or 
cow-dung  cakes  used  is  about  two  feet  high,  and 
on  it  are  placed  some  tulsi  leaves,  a  little  sandal- 
wood; and  the  deceased  is  laid  with  his  feet  to 
the  north.  When  laid  on  the  pile,  a  cloth  is 
placed  over  the  face,  and  raw  rice  is  placed  on  it 
over  the  mouth.  The  heir  of  the  deceased  places 
a  charred  bit  of  sandal- wood  or  a  tulsi  branch  at 
each  comer  of  the  pile,  and  a  Yityan  sets  &ce  to 
the  mat,  using  fire  taken  from  the  sacred  fire  lit 
at  the  bedside  of  the  dying  man.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  the  heir  and  friends  visit  the  pile,  remove 
the  skull  and  the  bones,  on  which  he  and  all  with 
him  pour  water  and  wash  them, — wash  them  with 
the  sikai,  anoint  them  with  oil  and  honey,  and 
clean  them  with  milk,  and  place  them  all  on 
plantain  leaves  anointed  with  butter.  A  young 
cocoanut  shoot  is  then  placed  on  the  skull,  and 
the  whole  put  into  an  unburned  earthen  pot,  and 
taken  or  sent  to  a  river  or  to  the  sea,  the  person 
who  conveyed  it  returning  to  the  temple,  where 
he  pronounces  aloud  the  deceased's  name,  and 
adds  'pray  for  him.'  Often  they  are  sent  to  a 
holy  river,  even  to  the  Ganges  at  Benares.  The 
adult  male  relatives  shave.  The  hair  of  the 
Brahman  widow's  head  is  shaved.  The  body  is 
not  always  carried  through  the  doorway  of  the 
house.  If  it  be  an  inauspicious  day,  or  if  the 
house  door  be  so  placed  that  the  courtyard  has  to 
be  crossed,  then  the  remains  are  carried  through 
an  opening  broken  in  the  wall.  The  remains  are 
unclothed  for  the  last  rites.  Children  under  eight 
years  of  age  and  unmarried  girls  are  buried,  as 
also  are  all  who  die  of  small-pox,  as  the  belief  is 
that  this  ailment  is  a  manifestation  of  the  presence 
of  the  goddess  Ammun,  Mariathi,  or  Kali,  and  the 
anger  of  the  goddess  would  revert  to  the  family  if 
the  body  were  burned. — Wilson. 

YAISYA,  also  Yais,  or  Bais,  or  Yesia,  the 
third  of  the  four  grand  social  divisions  of  Hindus; 
commonly  merchants,  traders,  cultivators,  but 
individuals  of  the  three  others  are  found  prac- 
tising the  duties  supposed  to  be  exclusively 
allotted  to  the  Yaisya.  Their  industry  and  eco- 
nomy is  striking.  The  natural  duty  of  the  Yaisya 
is  to  cultivate  the  land,  tend  cattle,  and  buy  and 
seU.  Amongst  the  earliest  dissenters  from  Indra 
were  the  YikIu  race,  under  Krishna's  influence. 
The  reasons  leading  him  to  this  are  not  known, 


but  the  Mahabharata  makes  him  say  to  Nareda, 
his  father : 

'Why  worship  Indra  as  the  supreme  god?  0 
father,  we  are  Yaisya,  and  our  cattle  live  upon 
the  pastures:  let  us  therefore  cease  to  wot^p 
Indra,  and  pay  our  devotions  to  the  mountain 
Govardhana.' 

Up  to  that  time  it  is  to  the  heaven  of  lodn 
that  the  good  who  die  proceed. 

Yaisya  comes  from  a  Sansktit  root,  whkh  k 
found  in  many  Aryan  tongues,— -Sanskrit,  Vesa,a 
house;  Oikos, Greek;  Yicus,  Latin;  Yeihs,  Gothic; 
German,  Wich.  Dr.  Hunter  says  the  Yaisya  caste, 
literally  the  vis  or  body  of  the  Aryan  settlers,  were 
in  ancient  times  the  tiUers  of  the  soiL  They  baTd 
gradually  abandoned  this  laborioua  occupation  to 
the  Sudra  and  mixed  castes,  and  are  now  the 
merchants  and  bankers  of  India.— /mp.  6^02. 

YAITARAKI.  Saksk.  To  be  crossed;  toe 
river  to  be  crossed  before  the  infernal  regioDS  caa 
bo  entered. 

YAIYASWATA,  Yama,  or  Dharmaraja,  ako 
YaivBJBwata  Menu,  ^  The  man,  son  of  the  son.' 
the  seventh  Menu.  He  was  the  son  of  Surya  aod 
father  of  Ikshwaku,  the  founder  of  the  Solar  lace 
of  kings. — TocTs  RajasUian,  L  p.  24.     See  Delo^. 

YAJRA.  Sansk.  The  thunderbolt  of  Indn. 
It  is  a  circular  weapon,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre; 
others  say  two  cross  bars.  Yajra-nabha,  the  diacu 
of  Krishna.     Yajra-pani,  bearer  of  the  Yajra. 

YAJRA  SAKHA,  the  divisions  of  the  Jais 
established  by  Dasapumi  Yajraswami,  the  foonder 
of  the  Mahanisitha  sect — As,  Res,  zvii.  p  287. 

YAKIL,  an  attorney,  an  ambassador  or  agent 
It  is  pronounced  also  Wakil,  and  in  Baluchistia 
is  a  person  who  transacts  every  kind  of  business 
for  another.  In  Persia^  Uie  Yakil  is  still  an  officer 
in  the  courts  of  justice,  called  Yakil-ur-Baya,  or 
^the  advocate  of  the  people.'  In  the  justidarj 
courts  of  the  British  in  India  a  Yakil  is  a  pleader. 
— Malcolm's  Persia^  ii  p.  468 ;  PoUingtx^s  Tr. 

YAKILA,  a  weight  used  in  Arabia  for  sfka, 
etc.,  consisting  of  10  oo£fola  and  nearly  U  ^ 
English ;  in  Bussora,  the  heavy  vakila  is  483S  lb&, 
and  the  light  weight  for  ^ices,  etc.,  1166  lb&" 
Simmonds^  Diet, 

YALAI.  Tah.  Silurus  boalia  of  Hamiltoo<t 
fish  of  the  Peninsula.  The  Yalai  takes  equally 
well  during  all  the  months  of  the  year ;  the  betf 
time  to  fish  for  it  is  from  daylight  until  the  n> 
gets  hot,  and  from  four  in  the  i^moon  till  flOB* 
down ;  but  where  weeds  or  water-lilies  exist,  tbe 
middle  of  the  day  is  equally  as  good  a  tioft 
This  fish  takes  best  of  all,  however,  on  moonligltt 
nights.  The  most  killing  bait  is  a  live  bait  of 
about  four  inches  in  len^,  and  Kowlie  (flcn>) 
are  the  strongest  and  liveliest  among  the  many 
available  sorts  to  choose  from.  The  Yalai  is  to 
be  found  in  still,  numing,  deep,  and  shallow 
water,  but  generally  in  the  centre  of  the  stnam 
by  day  and  near  the  banks  at  night  This  fiab, 
like  many  others,  bites  freely  after  rain  i^en  the 
water  is  coloured.  Its  mode  of  rearing  its  young 
differs  from  that  of  the  cat-fish.  The  fry  swim 
about  near  the  top  of  the  water  while  the  parests 
keep  watch  about  a  foot  below.  TItb  Yaha  is 
not  the  Silurus  wallagoo  of  Biusell,  bat  the 
SUums  boalis  of  Hamilton.  The  Dial  Yalai  is  not 
the  sword-fish ;  some  of  theM  fitah  are  to  be  seen 
at  any  time  in  the  different  fish  mariEets. 

YALA    KHILYA  or  Khanra.     In  Hiada 
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mytboloffy,  60,000  pigmy  sages  sprung  from  the 
hairs  of  Brahma.  Thej  are  guards  of  3ie  chariots 
of  the  sun.  Professor  Wilson  supposes  them  to 
he  connected  with  the  character  of  Daumling, 
Thaumlin,  Tamlane,  Tom-a-lyn,  or  Tom  Thumb. 
— Dowson, 

YALANGANY,  about  six  miles  south  of  Nega- 
patam,  has  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Goaneee  priest- 
hood. According  to  tradition,  an  encemte  woman 
was  wandering  on  the  barren  plains  of  Yelangany. 
Ill  her  hour  of  need  a  lady  appeared,  and  told  her 
where  she  would  find  a  tree  thick  with  cool  and 
shady  foliage,  on  the  brink  of  a  pool  of  water. 
She  found  the  shelter,  and  was  delirered  of  a 
beautiful  child.  Some  days  after,  the  lady  re- 
appeared and  told  her  that  she  would  meet  on  her 
way  an  old  man,  to  whom  she  was  to  mention  that 
at  the  bed  of  the  pool  there  lay  a  statue.  She 
met  the  old  man,  and  he  found  an  image  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  The  chapel  was  soon  after  built, 
the  image  placed  in  it,  and  a  prettily-devised  altar 
erected  by  a  Portuguese  ship  captain,  in  conformity 
with  a  TOW  made  by  him  when  caught  in  a  storm 
off  the  port  of  Negapatam.  The  Velangany  fes- 
tival attracts  a  large  number  of  people  from 
Madras  to  fulfil  their  vows  and  present  offerings. 
Many  heathens  take  part  in  this  festival,  make 
their  offerings  as  if  they  were  Christians,  and  pray 
to  the  Virgin  for  her  protection.  Some  of  tnese 
people  go  through  acts  of  bodily  penance,  such  as 
rolling  their  naked  bodies  for  a  long  distaince  over 
hot  sandy  plains  under  the  noonday  sun. 

VALANICAI  or  Valangai,  in  the  south  of 
India,  the  right-hand  caste  of  Hindus,  of  which 
there  are  18  sections,  vis. : — 

1.  Banijaga  or  trader. 

2.  Okhalaga,  cultivator. 

3.  Jotlphana,  oil  maker,  employing  the  bullock. 

4.  Bangijiva,  dyer  or  ealico-printer. 

5.  Ladaru,  Mnhammadan  txuders  and  artificers. 

6.  Gujerati,  Gajerat  merchants,  bankers. 

7.  Komati,  shopkeeper,  traders  of  the  Vaisya. 

8.  Jainaor  Jain. 

9.  Kurabar,  shepherd  and  wool-worker. 

10.  Kumbara,  potter. 

11.  Agasa,  washerman. 

12.  Bests,  fisherman,  palanquin-bearer. 

13.  Padma  sholaysa,  a  kind  of  weaver. 

14.  Naindu. 

15.  Upparada  or  tank-digger. 

16.  Ohitragaru  or  painter. 

17.  Gk>lla  or  cowherd. 

18.  Waliya,  Pareyan,  or  Pariah,  who  is  the  fighter 

of  the  others. 

These  vary. — WilsojCs  Glossary, 

VALENTIA,  GEORGE,  Viscount,  author  of 
Voyages  and  Travels  to  India  in  1802-6.  Along 
with  Captains  Keys,  Court,  and  Maxfield,  he 
aided  in  the  survey  of  the  ooasts  of  the  Red  Sea. 
In  July  1805,  Mr.  Salt,  his  secretary,  was  sent  from 
Arkeeko  on  a  mission  to  the  ruler  of  Tigre  at 
Antalo.  Mr.  Salt  was  accompanied  by  Captain 
Rttdland  ol  the  Bombay  army,  oy  Mr.  Carter,  and 
two  European  boys,  Pearce  and  Coflfin ;  the  latter 
rose  to  be  an  Abyssinian  chief,  and  forty  years 
later  reappeared  at  Aden.  The  mission  was  suc- 
ceaafuL  Captain  Court  died  at  Calcutta  in  1823, 
as  Marine  ourveyor-General  at  Calcutta.— >J&.  /. 
Marine  Surveys,  pp.  18-71. 

VALENTYN,  FRANCIS,  the  author  of  an 
Account  of  Netherland  India,  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  Japan.    He  was  a  Lutheran  clergy* 


man,  bom  in  1660  at  Dordrecht,  arrived  in  1686 
at  Batavia  as  a  minister,  resided  at  Japara  near 
Samarang,  and  then  at  Amboyna  for  12  years, 
and  returned  to  Holland.  He  remained  in  Europe 
for  11  years,  and  sailed  again  for  Java  in  1705, 
stayed  there  2  years,  then  in  the  Spice  Island  7 
years,  and  in  1714  he  finally  returned  to  Holland. 
From  that  time  he  was  en^iged  arranging  his 
notes,  and  his  first  volume,  Oud  en  Nieuw  Cost* 
Indien,  appeared  in  1724.  This  was  followed  by 
seven  others,  all  fully  illustrated,  the  last  appear- 
ing in  1726. — Bikmore,  p.  147. 

VALERIAN,  a  Roman  emperor  who  was  con- 
quered by  Shahpur  at  Odessa  in  a.d.  260.  Being 
taken  prisoner,  he  is  said  to  have  been  treated  by 
Shahpur  with  great  severity,  and  eventually  flayed 

&liv6 

VALERIANACE-ffl,  Lind.,  of  the  valerian 
tribe  of  plants  in  the  East  Indies,  are  species  of 
Nardostachys,  Valeriana,  and  Triptostegia.  Nar- 
dostachys  jatamansi,  Z>.  C,  is  the  true  spikenard 
of  the  ancients.  It  is  highly  esteemed  m  India 
for  its  perfume,  and  for  its  medicinal  properties 
as  a  remedy  in  hysteria  and  epilepsy.  The  jata- 
mansi or  balchur  is  an  efficient  substitute  for  the 
European  article,  and  is  a  very  useful  stimuhmt 
and  antispasmodic  remedy,  chiefly  employed  in 
hysteric  cases.  Dose,  one  to  two  ounces  three 
times  daily.  The  true  valerian,  Valeriana  officin- 
alis, is  a  remarkable  feline  stimulant.  V.  Celtica 
is  largely  employed  by  eastern  nations  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  Nardostachys  jatamansi.  Wight  gives 
Valeriana,  Amottiana,  Brunoniana,  Hookeriana, 
and  Leschenaultii,  and  a  kind  of  valerian  takes 
the  place  of  Asarabacca.  The  V.  Wallichiana  is 
called  dala,  wala,  bala,  char-bala  mushk,  char- 
godar,  also  probably  tagir  or  takar. — Powell,  p. 
354 ;  CyS». ;  Murray ;  Beiig.  Phar.  p.  805. 

VALERIANA  HARDWICKII.     Wall. 
Asarun,  Bala,  .    .  Hnm.  I  Nah*ani  ...    of  Ravi. 
Taggar,   .    .    .    .      „       |  Char   .    of  Trans-Indus. 

This  valerian  grows  in  various  parts  of  the 
Panjab  Himalaya  and  beyond  the  Indus,  at  from 
6000  to  12,000  feet;  the  root  is  put  among 
clothes  to  keep  off  insects. — Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart. 

VALERIANA  WALLICHII.    D.  C. 
Mushkw'aU,     .    .    Hind.  |  Bala,    .    Hind.,  Jhklum . 

Grows  in  the  N.W.  Himalaya  at  5000  to 
11,000  feet,  up  to  the  Indus.  Its  roots  are 
exported  to  the  plains  to  be  used  medicinally. — 
Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart. 

VALEYNE,  the  fatal  sisters  of  the  Suevi  or 
Siebi,  are  the  analogue  of  the  twin  sisters  of  the 
Apsarases,  who  summon  the  Rajput  warrior  from 
the  field  of  battle,  and  bear  him  to  the  mansion 
of  the  sun,  equally  the  object  of  attainment 
with  the  children  of  Odin  in  Scandinavia,  and  of 
Budha  and  Surya  in  the  plains  of  Scytliia  and 
on  the  Ganges,  Uke  the  Elysium  of  Uie  Heliadse 
of  Greece. — Tod*s  Rajasthan,  L  p.  67. 

VALLABHACHARYA  was  bom  a.d.  1479; 
he  was  the  son  of  a  Telugu  Brahman,  and  origin- 
ated the  worship  of  the  Bala  Gropala,  the  infant 
Krishna,  and  the  sect  thus  founded  have  the  name 
of  Vallabhacharya  or  Rudra  Sampradayi.  The 
worship  of  the  Bahi  Gropala  is  widely  diffused 
amongst  all  ranks  of  Inoian  society,  particularly 
in  tiie  northern  parts  of  India,  but  is  perhaps  be^ 
known  as  the  religion  of  the  Gokulastha  gosains, 
the  title  of  its  teachers.  He  taught  that  privation 
and  asceticism  is  not  sanctity,  and  that  it  is  the 
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doty  of  the  teachers  and  their  diBciplea  to  worship 
the  deity,  not  in  nudity  and  hunger,  but  in  costly 
apparel  and  choice  food ;  not  in  solitude  and  mor- 
tification, but  in  the  pleasures  of  society  and  the 
enjoyments  of  the  world.  The  gosains  or  teachers, 
like  Vallabha,  are  always  married  men,  always 
clothed  with  the  best  raiment,  and  fed  with  the 
daintiest  viands  by  their  followers,  over  whom 
they  have  unlimited  influence.  Zealous  disciples 
devote  to  the  guru,  tan,  man,  dhan,  body,  mmd, 
and  means.  The  temples  and  houses  of  the  sect 
have  pictures,  and  metallic,  often  gold,  images  of 
Gopaf,  of  Krishna,  and  Radha,  and  other  deified 
forms  connected  with  the  incarnation.  The  idol 
is  richly  decorated  aud  sedulously  attended  in 
daily  ceremonies.  Besides  their  public  demon- 
strations of  respect,  this  sect,  before  sitting  down 
to  any  of  their  meals,  take  care  to  offer  a  portion 
to  the  idol.     Those  of  the  disciples  who  have 

Serformed  the  triple  Samarpana,  eat  only  from  the 
ands  of  each  other,  and  the  wife  or  child  that 
has  not  exhibited  the  same  mark  of  devotion  can 
neither  cook  for  such  a  disciple  nor  eat  in  his 
society.  This  part  of  their  tenets  has  been  sub- 
versive of  all  morality,  and  in  1862  was  notori- 
ously brought  before  the  public  in  a  trial  for  libel 
instituted  in  Bombay  by  one  of  the  teachers, 
when  it  was  shown  that  the  women  of  the 
wetdthiest  of  thiB  sect  deemed  it  an  honour  to 
receive  the  priest's  attentions,  he  selecting  one  in 
the  midst  of  and  from  amongst  hundreds  of  her 
fellow -worshippers,  and  allowing  visitors  to  be 
present  while  associating  with  her.  In  1868,  in 
Bombay,  during  the  Holi  festival,  indecent  pan- 
tomimes were  shown  by  this  sect. 

Vallabha  was  the  author  of  the  Bhagavat,  also 
of  a  Bhashya,  of  one  part  of  Yyasa's  Sutras,  and 
of  other  Sanskrit  works,  on  which  the  worship  of 
the  sect  is  founded. 

Yittala  Nat^h,  the  son  and  successor  of  Vallabha, 
had  seven  sons,  all  of  whom  were  teachers,  and 
their  followers,  though  in  all  essential  points  the 
same,  form  separate  communities.  Those  of 
Gokul  Nat'b,  however,  look  on  their  own  gosains 
as  the  only  legitimate  teachers  of  Uieir  faith.  The 
worshippers  of  this  sect  are  very  numerous  and 
opulent,  the  merchants  and  bankers,  especially 
the  Bhattia  race  from  Gujerat  and  Malwa,  belong- 
ing to  it.  Their  temples  and  establishments  are 
numerous  all  over  India,  but  especially  at  Ma- 
thura,  and  many  hundreds  at  Brindaban.  But  at 
Sri  Nat'h  Dwar  at  Ajmir  is  the  most  celebrated, 
the  most  highly  venerated,  and  most  richly 
endowed  of  aJl  the  Gosain  establishments.  It  is 
a  matter  of  obligation  with  members  of  this  sect 
to  visit  Sri  Nat'h  Dwar  at  least  once  in  their  lives, 
aud  the  head  gosain  presents  them  with  a  cer- 
tificate to  that  effect.  Grosains  are  oonstantiy 
travelling  over  India  under  the  similitude  of 
pilgrims,  but  reconcile  to  themselves  on  these 
occasions  the  profits  of  trade  with  the  benefits  of 
devotion. 

BitthalNaVh'sdeeoendanU  settled  inSambat  1535 
at  Mi^ban  or  Gokula,  a  town  5  or  6  jcnilea  below 
Mathura.  His  descendants  are  now  the  gosains 
of  the  temple  there.  The  law  members  are  called 
Sevakan ;  their  system  of  doctrine  is  called  Pushti 
Marg,  or  way  of  happiness;  and  its  practice  as 
Daiva  Jan,  or  divine  life. — Growse,  p.  264. 

VALLAITI  ERA  and  the  Bengal  en  were 
estabUshed  by  Akbar.    That  of  Bengid  began  on 


the  1st  of  the  month  Baisakh  963  4-  593  =  1556. 
The  Vallaiti-san  was  used  in  Oriasa,  where  it  ms 
called  the  Auel-san,  and  began  on  the  Ist  of  tk 
month  Aswin  963  +  592  =  a.d.  1565. 

VALI AM,  a  small  town  in  the  Tanjorc  district, 
Madras,  7  miles  from  Tanjore  city.  VaUsm  fit 
captured  by  the  British  under  Gaptam  Josepk 
Smith  in  1771.  The  quartz  crystals  found  ke 
are  made  into  spectacles. — Imp,  Gaz. 

VALLARIS  DICHOTOMA.     Wall 
Eohitec  dichotoma,  Boacb.    I  Pala  malle  tiTra,  .    Tc 
Hapurmali, .    .    .   Beno.  |  Patta  podara  ytnk,  . 

A  plant  of  most  parts  of  India  and  of  Bonai, 
with  white  fragrant  flowers. — W,  Ic. 

A^'ALLARIS  PERGULANUS.    5«nii. 
Pergolaria  glabra,  L,        I  Floe  pergnlaniit,  Rff^ 
Echitei  hiioosa,  Roxb.      \  Emerioia  pergnkrii,  !■- 

A  plant  of  India  and  the  Archipelago,  fioRR 
with  the  smell  of  a  goat — Rozb. ;  Voigt 

VALLISNERIA,  a  genus  of  water }^ 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Hydrocbinorr. 
They  are  dioecious ;  the  male  flowers  are  Bot^i 
on  a  spadix ;  the  corolla  is  mononetaloitt,  t± 
three  segments.  They  grow  at  the  nottom  d  ii 
water,  and  yet  tbe  male  and  female  flovenn 
separated,  and  the  mode  by  which  iimn 
brought  together  affords  a  singular  instaim'^ 
adaptation.  These  plants  generally  grow  is  vnmi 
waters,  and  thus  render  the  difficulty  of  tlie  ex- 
tact  of  their  flowers  greater.  The  female  &« 
has  a  loug  spiral  prolongation,  which,  a  feroA 
before  the  flower  is  ready  to  be  f ecundatoL  :0 
to  the  surface  of  the  water,  where  it  floats.  r» 
male  flower  has  a  very  short  pedonde,  vki 
cannot  extend,  but  the  stamens  are  encloM^i 
small  transparent  globules,  which  detach  tk^ 
selves  from  the  peduncle  and  become  free.  ^ 
white  pearls  then  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  nz^ 
which  open  near  the  flowers.  When  the  fecsD^ 
is  effected,  the  female  flower  again  rolls  op  v 
sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  where  ^e^ 
in  the  ovary  mature. 

VALLISNERIA  SPIRALIS.    Xiiw. 


Serpicnla  verticellia.  ^ 
Udoravertkdlirfa,'*' 
Huttonia  aeirate,  Fw 
Punatra,         .  .   ^ 


Vallisneria  apiraloides,  B. 
y.  vertioellata,  L, 
V.  Jaoquiniana. 

Saivala,  ....  Hikd. 

A  phint  of  America,  Europe,  and  Indb- 

grows  in  clear,  standing,  sweet  water,  t^ 

during  the  coldl  season,  and  consists  of  ts^ 

filiform  roots,  aud  a  number  of  fine  iiS^^ 

jointed   shoots  or  stems,  some  creeping,  ^ 

floating  below  the  surface  of  the  watv ;  hrtf^ 

solitary,  axillary.    The  sugar-refiners  tfaroof^^ 

India  use  this  herb  while  moist  to  oorer  the  ^' 

face  of  their  sugar,  as  day  is  used  in  the  ^(^ 

India  islands ;  and  in  two  or  three  dajs  the  cpo^ 

tion  is  finished  exceedingly  wdL    The  VaSbi^ 

is  supposed  to  poaseas  cooling  powen.    ^^ 

Madhava  says : 

'  The  gentle  preganre  of  her  heaving  boaooi 
Haa  apread  delightful  ooolBeae  thitm^  my  b^* 
Am  if  combined  upon  my  akin  were  wbremtd 
Sandal  and  camphor,  Saivala  and  pearia, 
The  lotua  fibre  on  the  moonatone'a  dew.' 

Hydrilla  verticellata  also  is  emi^yed  bf  <4^ 
refiners  to  clarify  sugar. — Poumt^  L  p.  306;  ^^ 
iii.  p.  751;  WiUon's  Hindu  Th^trty^n.  ., 
VALLUVA,  also  Vallxmdn.  Tel.  A  ftnjk 
race,  engaging  as  priests  dL  Pariah  favifies-  tba 
priests  of  Uie  Pariim  race  of  the  sooth  of  I»^ 
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VALMIKI  is  Buppoeed  to  have  been  born  in  the 
kingdom  of  Koeala,  of  which  Ayodhya  was  the 
chief  town. '  He  is  said  to  have  resided  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jnnma,  near  its  confluence  with  the 
Ganges  at  Allahabad.  He  is  the  reputed  author 
of  the  Ramayana,  a  poem  written  in  the  Sanskrit 
language.  The  framework  of  the  story  relates  to 
an  exile  from  Hindustan  named  Rama,  combined 
with  a  hero  who  fought  in  the  south  of  India, 
aided  by  the  people,  who  were  delineated  as  bears 
and  monkeys.  Yalmiki  is  said  to  have  been  of 
the  predatory  Badhak  tribe,  and  some  of  his 
verses  are  thought  to  intimate  that  lie  was  a 
robber,  and  explain  the  origin  of  his  name.  It 
is  a  current  belief  in  many  parts  of  India  that  he 
was  a  Thug ;  he  is  also  said  to  have  been  con- 
verted when  robbing  a  shrine,  which  is  constructed 
into  a  story  of  considerable  effect  in  the  works  of 
Chand.  YaUniki  is  said  to  have  settled  at  Chitra- 
kuta  at  the  time  of  the  exile  of  Rama,  but  at  one 
time  to  have  resided  at  Bitbul.  Tradition  has 
marked  a  bill  in  the  district  of  Banda  in  Bundel- 


also  called  Trivikrama  or  the  three-stepper.  It 
is  maintained  by  other  Yaishnava  that  the  ratify- 
ing stream  poured  on  the  hand  of  Yishnu  in  this 
avatara  was  the  river  Ganga,  which,  falling  from 
the  hand  of  the  miraculous  dwarf,  descended 
thence  upon  his,  now  Yishnu's,  foot,  whence, 
gushing  as  a  mighty  river,  it  was  received  on 
the  head  of  Siva.  In  M.  le  Gentirs  Yoyage 
aux  Indes,  a  rough  map  or  plan  is  given,  from 
a  native  original,  of  the  course  of  the  Ganges, 
in  which  it  issues  from  the  foot  of  Yishnu, 
and,  falling  on  the  head  of  Siva,  flows  in  the 
style  commonly  seen  through  the  cow's  mouth. 
Yamana  Purana,  a  Hindu  religious  book,  about 
the  15th  century,  containing  an  account  of 
Yishnu's  incarnation  as  a  dwuf.  It  divides  its 
homage  between  Siva  and  Yishnu.  —  Dowson; 
Moor. 

YAMBERY.  Arminius  Vambery,  a  traveller 
in  Central  Asia,  and  oriental  scholar.  He  is  a 
Magyar.  He  considers  the  Turanian  nations  as 
not  less  capable  of  improvement  than  their  Ayran 


khand  as  his  abode,  where  he  eventually  received    neighbours,  but  admits  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 


Sita,  wife  of  Rama,  when  banished  by  him,  and 
where  her  two  sons,  Kusa  and  Lava,  were  bom. — 
War(rs  Hindoos,  iv.  876 ;  Wilsm's  Hindu  Theatre, 
L  313 ;  Tod  St  Eajasthan,  I  29 ;  Garrett, 

YALONIA,  the  acorn  cups  of  Quercus  segilops, 
or  prickly-cupped  oak,  growing  in  the  Morea. 
About  2  lbs.  of  valonia  are  required  for  the  pro- 
duction of  1  lb.  of  leather,  which  is  said  to  be  less 
permeable  to  water  than  that  made  with  oak  bark, 
and  so  heavy  as  to  make  valonia  the  cheapest  of 
all  tanning  materials  except  catechu  or  terra 
japonica.  A  mixture  of  valonia  and  oak  bark 
may  be  used  with  good  effect. 

YALTA-KADEN,  a  subdivision  of  the  Nair 
race. 

YAMANA,  the  fifth  incarnation  of  Yishnu 
in  the  form  of  a  Brahman  dwarf.  The  four  first 
avatara  are  said  to  liave  occurred  in  the  earliest, 
or  Satya,  age  of  'the  Hindus,  corresponding  in 
character  with  the  golden  or  virtuous  age  of  the 
fabulists  of  other  regions.  The  fifth  happened  in 
the  second  or  Treta-yaga.  Maha  Bali,  though 
a  virtuous  monarch,  was  still  so  elated  by  his 
grandeur,  that  he  omitted  essential  ceremonies 
and  offerings  to  the  deities ;  and  Yishnu,  finding 
it  necessary  to  check  the  influence  of  such  an 
example,  resolved  to  mortify  and  punish  the 
arrogant  raja.  He  therefore  condescended  to 
become  the  son  of  Kasyapa  and  Aditi,  and  the 
younger  brother  of  Indra,  and  assumed  the  form 
of  a  wretched  Brahman  dwarf.  Appearing  before 
the  king,  he  asked  a  boon,  which  being  promised, 
he  demanded  as  much  land  as  he  coida  pace  in 
three  steps;  nor  would  he  desire  further,  although 
urged  by  ^i  to  demand  somethmg  more  worthy 
of  a  king  to  give.  Yishnu,  on  obtaining  the 
king's  promise,  required  a  ratification  of  it,  which 
is  performed  by  pouring  water  on  the  band  of  the 
applicant  As  soon  as  tiie  holy  stream  had  reached 
his  hand,  the  form  of  the  dwarf  began  to  expand 
itself,  and  at  length  became  so  enormous  that  it 
appeared  to  extend  itself  up  to  heaven ;  then  with 
one  stride  he  encompassed  the  earth,  with  another 
heaven,  and  with-the  third  was  about  to  obtain 
patala,  when  Maha  Bali,  convinced  that  the  pre- 
tended dwiurf  was  no  other  than  the  god  himself, 
fell  prostrate  in  adoration  before  him,  and  yielded 
it  up.    From  this  incident  of  Yamana,  Yishnu  is 


their  cultivation  has  been  chiefly  derived  from  the 
latter.  He  altogether  discredits  the  theory  of  an 
ancient  Altaic  civilisation,  from  which  the  refine- 
ment of  Western  Asia  was  derived.  This  question , 
as  he  intimates,  has  an  important  bearing  on  the 
theory  which  ascribes  a  Turanian  ori^n  to  the 
people  hj  whom  the  Accadian  or  originu  language 
of  Assyna  was  spoken,  and  thus  virtually  refers 
the  civilisation  and  mythology  of  Assyria  to  a 
Turanian  source.  His  books  of  travels  have  all 
appeared  in  English,  and  had  a  wide  circulation. 

VAMPYRIDJB,  a  family  of  mammals,  compris- 
ing the  bats,  in  the  following  sub-families : — 

Sub'Fam,  Megadermatin». 
Megaderma  lyra,  Jerdon, 

M.  Ganuitiea,  SU.       I  M.  achistacea,  ffodff.y  Blp,, 

I     Iforsf. 
Long-eared  vampire  hat,  over  all  India. 

M.  ipectnim,  Jerdon,  Kashmir  vampire  bat. 
M.  Horsfieldii,  Blyth,  of  Tenauerim. 
M.  tpaama,  Linn,,  Ceylon  and  Malayana. 

Sub-Fam,  Rhinolophins,  Leafy-noted  bats. 
Bhinolophns  pemiger,  Jerdon,  Hodg,,  Blyth, 

B.  luetas,  Temm,         \  Large  leaf  bat,  .    .    Ekg. 
Nepal  7  Malabar  ?  Java  ?  Darjeeling. 

R.  mitratus,  BlyUt,  Chybassa,  Moasoori?  Central  India. 
R.  tragatus,  Hodg,,  Blyth,  Nepal,  Mnssoori. 
R.  Pearsonii,  Hor^,,  Blyth,  Darjeeling,  Mussoori. 
B.  siBnis,  Horef,,  myth, 

R.  ruMdut,  Kdaart,      \     R.  cinerasoens,  KeUtarL 
Malabar?  Ceylon,  Burma,  Malayana. 

R.  rouxi,  Tem,,  Blyth, 

R  lepidus.  Blyth,        j  Rufous  leaf  bat,      .    Enq. 
Malabar,  Calcutta,  Colgong,  Mussoori. 

R.  macrotis,  Bodg.,  Blyth,  Himalaya,  Nepal,  Mussoori. 
R.  subbadius,  Hodg,,  Blyth,  Nepal,  Himalaya. 
R.  brevitarsas,  Blyth,  Darjeeling. 

Several  other  species  of  Rhinolophus  occur  in  the 
Malayan  Islands,  China,  and  Japan. 

Hipposideros  armiger,  Ham,  Bn, 
H.  nobilis,  var,,  Blyth.      |  Large  horse-shoe  bat,  Eng. 
Nepal,  Mussoori,  Darjeeling. 

H.  lankadeva,  Kd,,  Ceylon. 

H.  nobilis,  Cantor,  Burma,  Ceylon,  and  Malay  Penin- 
sula. 

H.  speoris,  Bl.,  Ell. 
H.  apiculatus,  Gray,        I  H.  Dekhanensis,  Sykef. 
H.  penicillatus,  Orav,     \  Indian  horse-shoe  bit. 
India  generally,  Ceylon,  Archipelago. 

H.  einerascens,  Btyth,  Panjab,  Salt  Range. 
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H.  murinus,  Jerdon. 

Rhinolophiu  fulgeas,  EU,  \  Little  horse-shoe  bat,  £ng. 
S.  India,  Ceylon,  Kicobars,  Burma,  Malayana. 

H.  larvatus,  Honf.,  Burma,  Malayana,  Sylhet. 

H.  nobilis,  Cantor^  Malay  Peninsida. 

H.  diadema,  CamtoTf  Malay  Peninsula. 

H.  galeritus.  Cantor,  Malay  Peninsula. 

Coelops  Frithii,  Blytk,  tailless  bat  of  Sunderbans. 

Rhinopoma  Hardwickii,  Gray,  Blyth,  the  long*tailed 

leaf  bat  of  all  India,  Barma,  Malayana. 
Nycteris  Javanica,  Geoff.,  Jaya,  Malacca. 

VAN,  a  province  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  with  a 
town,  in  lat.  38°  29'  K,  long.  43°  10'  35"  E.,  and 
a  lake  of  same  name.  The  population  of  tdie  city 
of  Van  is  about  12,000,  chiefly  Muhammadan 
and  Armenian  families.  Van  is  the  modem 
name  of  the  town  of  Semiramis. 

Lake  Van,  a  salt  lake  about  40  miles  long  and  20 
to  30  broad,  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  outline  of 
mountains,  whose  tops  are  covered  with  perpetual 
snow.  The  old,  ruined,  stone -built  town  of  Ar- 
dische  is  situated  on  a  narrow  strip  of  land  run- 
ning into  the  lake.  The  borders  of  the  lake  about 
it  are  low  and  swampy,  and  abound  in  wild-fowl 
and  various  other  kinds  of  game.  On  the  N.W. 
and  £.  of  Lake  Van  dwell  the  formidable  Rewan- 
doozi  tribe.  They  amount  to  upwards  of  a  hundred 
thousand  families.  In  the  winter  they  live  amongst 
their  embattled  rocks,  but  in  the  milder  months 
roam  about,  pitching  their  tents  from  valley  to 
valley.  The  wild  ionadi  and  BiUisi  tribes  are 
their  near  neighbours.  They  and  the  entirely 
lawless  Rewandoozi  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
legitimate  representatives  of  the  ancient  Car- 
duchians,  and  probably  neither  in  manners  nor 
language  are  much  changed  since  Xenophon 
traversed  their  country  on  his  way  to  Armenia. 
— Porter's  Travels,  ii.  p.  471.  See  Iran ;  Kurd- 
istan. 

VAN  A.  Samsk.  a  grove,  a  forest ;  hence  Van, 
Wan,  and  Ban,  wild.  Vana-Chara  (mas.),  Vane- 
Ghari  (fem.),  faims,  dryads,  sylvan  guardians,  lit 
wanderers  of  the  woods.  The  names  of  the  Ban- 
jari  and  of  the  Sunderbans  are  supposed  to  be 
from  this  word. 

VAN  ABASSI,  a  kind  of  moire  made  in  the 
province  of  Van. 

VANA-BHATTA,  author  of  the  Kadam-bari, 
a  highly-esteemed  Hindu  poem. — Ward,  iv. 

VANAPRASTHA,  in  Hinduism,  a  man  who 
has  gone  through  his  scholar  and  householder 
life,  and  has  entered  the  third  Asrama  or  hermit 
life,  has  gone  prastha  to  the  woods  (vana).  It  is 
the  Hylobios  of  the  Qrceks.  According  to  Menu, 
when  the  father  of  a  family  perceives  his  muscles 
become  flaccid,  and  his  hair  grey,  and  sees  the 
child  of  his  child,  let  him  seek  refuge  in  a  forest, 
abandoning  all  food  eaten  in  towns,  and  his 
household  utensils;  let  him  repair  to  the  lonely 
wood,  committing  the  care  of  his  wife  to  her  sons, 
or  accompanied  by  her  if  she  choose  to  attend 
him. — Wilso7i» 

VANDA  CCERULEA.  Near  the  village  of 
Lemai  on  the  Jaintla  Hills  are  oak  woods,  on 
which  Vanda  coerulea  grows  in  profusion,  waving 
its  panicles  of  azure  flowers  in  tiie  wind.  This  is 
the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  of  all  the  beautiful 
orchids.  The  dry  grassy  hills  which  it  inhabits 
are  elevated  3000  to  4000  feet  The  trees  are 
small,  gnarled,  and  very  sparingly  leafy,  so  that 
the  Vanda  which  grows  on  their  limM  is  fuUy 
exposed  to  sun,  rain,  and  wind,  and  its  roots 


sprawl  over  the  dry,  rough  bark.    The  atmosphere 
is  on  the  whole  humid,  extcemelj  so  during  the 
rains,  and  at  the  flowering  Bouaa  the  tempentiire 
ranges  between  60°  and  80^    There  h  much  snn- 
shine,  and  both  air  and  bark  are  dry  daring  the 
day.   It  is  under  these  conditions  that  all  the  finer 
Indian  Orchidese  grow,  of  which  are  to  be  foiand 
Dendrobium,    Farmeri,   Dalhousianum,    Devoni- 
anum,-  etc.,  with  Vanda  coerulea ;  whilst  the  most 
beautiful  species  of  Goelogyne,  Cymbidium,  Bobb- 
phyUum,  and  Cypripedium  inhabit  cool  climates 
at  elevations  above  4000  feet  in  Khassya,  and  as 
high  as  6000  to  7000  in  Sikkim.     Wight  gires  V. 
pulchella,  Roxburghii,  spathulata,  and  Wightiana? 
Several  are  f oimd  in  Borneo  inferior  to  none  of 
those  from  India.    One  gigantic  species  intnMiactd 
into  England  Dr.  lindley  named  V.  Lowii.  the  indi- 
vidual plant  fetching  a  price  varying  from  £3  to 
£10. — Hooker,  Jour,  p.  319 ;  Louses  Saraicak,  p. 
64 ;   W,  Ic. ;  Mason's  Tenasserinu 

VANGUERIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Oinchoniacea,  small  trees  or 
shrubs  having  ovate  or  oblong  petiolate  leaves 
with  lanceolate  stipules,  solitary  on  botii  sides. 
The  fruit  of  V.  edtdis  is  eaten  by  the  natiTes  of 
Madagascar  and  the  Mauritius,  where,  as  well  as 
into  the  Peninsula  of  India  and  into  China,  it 
has  been  introduced.  V.  spinosa,  Mayna^  Besg^ 
which  is  found  in  many  parte  of  the  platns  of 
India  and  China,  is  a  distinct  species,  though 
united  to  the  above  bj  Sprengel  in  hm  Sy& 
VegetAbilium.  The  fruit  is  eaten.  V. 
phylla  occurs  in  Ghittagong. 

VANGUERIA  EDULia     Vahl 


YaTftiiga  ednlis,  FoA/. 
y.  Chinensia,  Jtbt^r. 


V.  eymosa,  Gcertn, 

v.  Comenoni,  De^f. 

y.  MadagascarienuByfi'meL 

A  native  of  Madagascar,  but  introduced  into 
Mauritius,  India,  and  China. — Eng,  Cyc,  ;  RojcS,: 
Voigt, 

VANGUERIA  SPINOSA.    Roxb, 


Meynia  Bpinoaa,  Lamarck, 


Mayna,  .  Beno.,  Hind. 
Ala  .  .  .  ofBoKBAT. 
Bangari  ki  lakri,  .  Hind. 
Voa  yanguier,  *  Madaoa. 


Pindiluka,  .  . 
Padda  manga,  . 
Vadanike.  .  . 
Chega  gadda,    . 


SAN>rI. 

Tail 


»» 


A  bush  or  small  tree  which  grows  to  the  faeigkt 
of  25  feet,  with  a  dreumferenoe  of  1^  feet^  Tht 
bark  is  employed  medicinally  in  lever.  The  dried 
berries  are  given  to  cattle,  and  the  fresh  berries 
are  sometimes  eaten  bj  people. — GenL  MeeL  Tcp,; 
Captain  Macdonald;  Roxb.;  Voigt, 

VANILLA  plant  has  been  introdncad  into 
India,  Bourbon,  and  Manritins  during  the  19th 
century.  It  adapts  itself  readily  to  the  climate, 
can  be  easily  propagated  and  cultiTated,  oceopiea 
very  little  space,  and  the  fruit  is  valnabla>  Ail 
the  coffee  districts  are  admirably  adapted  to  the 
vanilla,  but  in  Ceylon  and  in  parts  oi  the  Netl- 
gherries  and  the  Wynad,  the  plant  will  not  grow 
in  the  shade,  as  it  does  in  Mexico  and  Bniil,  and 
when  trained  on  trees  it  soon  gets  out  of  reach, 
which  is  inconvenient,  as  the  flowers  requoe  to  he 
artificially  impregnated. 

Vanilla  has  grown  well  in  the  Lai  Baffh,  Banga- 
lore. It  was  planted  in  a  mixture  ol  Teaf-Bfeoud 
and  sand,  and  trained  to  dunb  stone  pillars  mmn 
feet  high  and  three  feet  iqpart,  with  cro»  pieces 
atop  to  form  a  lattice -woik  lor  branches  to 
cling  to.  Rough  bark  trees,  saoh  as  the  mmgiy, 
will  also  serve  as  supporta  for  tiie  plant.     U 
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VANILLA  AROMATICA. 


VARANES. 


flowers  the  third  year  of  planting,  but  does  not 
produce  fruit  unlesfl  artificially  fertilized. 

In  its  nalire  country  the  plant  contiuues  to  bear 
from  thirty  to  forty  years,  and  yields,  in  ordinary 
seasons,  from  forty  to  fifty  pods  annually,  or,  say, 
half  a  pound  weight,  so  that  each  plant  may  be 
considered  equiviuent  in  value  to  twenty  rupees 
per  annum. 

M.  Gren^ye  of  the  Mauritius  found  the  plants 
grow  better  when  supported  by  the  Moringa 
pterygosperma,  the  Avocado  or  alligator  pear, 
I'ersea  gratissima,  and  the  Bixa  orellana. 

The  pK)ds  should  be  carefully  dried,  by  exposing 
them  on  cloth  to  the  sun's  rays,  and,  while  warm, 
they  should  be  wrapped  in  w'oollen,  which  pro- 
motes evaporation,  and  at  the  same  time  absorbs 
the  moisture.  When  thus  treated,  the  pods 
blacken  and  put  on  a  silvery  lustre.  On  this 
appearing,  they  must  be  again  exposed  to  the 
sun  and  thoroughly  dried.  A  fully-developed 
and  properly-ripened  pod  should  be  from  six  to 
seven  inches  long,  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  of  a  very  dark-brown  colour, 
almost  approaching  to  black.  They  should  also 
be  moist,  and  if  properiy  ripened  before  being 
packed,  they  become  after  a  time  covered  with  a 
circular  crystal,  which  adds  to  their  appearance 
and  marketable  value. 

VANILLA  AROMATICA.    Swz, 
Epidendron  vAiiilla,  Linn.  \  Flore  viridialbo,  Plum. 
Menaes  genes       .  of  Brazil. 

Vanilla  aromatica  is  said  by  Martins  to  yield 
the  true  vanilla,  but  the  best  Mexican  vanilla  is 
the  produce  of  V.  planifolia,  of  which  Pereira 
mentions  V.  sativa  and  V.  sylvestris  as  two 
varieties.  It  is  used  in  confectionery  to  flavour 
chocolates,  creams,  liqueurs,  etc.  The  vanilla 
genus  of  plants  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Orchiaceffi,  of  which  V.  aphylla,  V.  aromatica,  V. 
planifolia,  V.  Walkerise,  V.  Wightii  are  grown 
in  the  East  Indies.  Dr.  Falconer  discovered  a 
species  while  on  his  visit  to  the  Tenasserim  Pro- 
vinces in  1849. — Wighi*8  Icones;  Voigt, 

VANNAN,  a  caste  of  washermen  in  Malabar, 
who  can  only  wash  the  clothes  of  inferior  castes. 

VANNIAK,  of  Telingana,  oil-pressers. 

VANNIO,  a  race  in  Gujerat,  seemingly  ident- 
ical with  the  Banya  or  Banyan ;  they  are  of  the 
Jain  religion.  It  is  the  Yani  or  Wani  of  the 
Mahrattas,  and  is  doubtless  from  the  Sanskrit 
VanL  In  Gujerat  they  are  classed  as  Vaishnava, 
or  as  Jain  Vannio,  both  of  whom  are  shopkeepers, 
merchants,  bankers. 

VANSA  or  Bansa.  Saksk.  A  race,  a  tribe,  a 
family. 

VAR  or  War,  a  Hindi  syllable  largely  used  in 
composition,  meaning  according  to,  after  the 
manner  of. 

VA'RA  or  Va'sara.  Sansk.  A  week  of  seven 
natural  days,  named  after  the  planets,  and  arranged 
in  the  same  order  as  they  are  in  the  European 
week.  The  names  of  each  day  (beginning  with 
Sunday,  and  adding  vara  to  each)  are,  1.  Ravi, 
2.  Soma,  8.  Man^Ja,  4.  Budha,  5.  Gura,  6. 
Sucra,  7.  Sani.  The  tabular  notation  of  the 
feriss,  or  days  of  the  week,  is  0  for  Sunday,  1  for 
Monday,  and  so  forth  to  6  for  Saturday,  7  being 
accounted  zero. — Warren's  Kala  Sanhaiita. 

VARAGON  is  an  inferior  sort  of  rice,  cultivated 
largely  in  the  French  settlements,  as  well  as  in 
the  interior  of  the  Madras  Presidency.     It  is 


round,  and  of  a  grey  colour.  When  cooked,  it 
becomes  a  paste,  and  is  often  made  into  an 
inferior  kind  of  bread. 

VARAHA.  or  the  Boar.  In  this,  the  third 
avatara  of  Vishnu,  he  is  generally  represented 
four-handed,  armed  as  usual,  and  with  the  head 
of  a  boar,  on  whose  tusks  rests  a  crescent,  con- 
taining in  its  concavity  an  epitome  of  the  earth, 
which  had  been  inmierged  in  the  ocean  as  a 
punishment  for  its  iniquities.  So  that  this,  as 
well  as  the  first  and  second  avatara,  seems  to  be 
a  repetition  of  the  story  of  the  deluge.  The 
second  combines  with  it  a  portion  of  astronomical 
allegory,  and  none  of  the  other  of  the  ten  avatara 
have  any  apparent  reference  to  the  catastrophe, 
so  pointedly  indicated  by  the  three  first,  which 
are  understood  to  have  occurred  in  the  earliest 
ages.  In  Hindu  legends,  as  well  as  in  the  mytho- 
logical ronuinces  of  Greece  and  Egypt,  the  boar 
is  an  animal  very  frequently  introduced.  In  an 
ancient  legend,  relating  to  the  destruction  of  the 
city  of  Mahabalipuram,  and  the  seven  pagodas, 
on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  by  an  earthquake 
and  inundation,  it  is  stated  that  Hirancheren,  a 
gigantic  prince  or  demon,  rolled  up  the  earth 
into  a  shapeless  mass  and  carried  it  down  to  the 
abyss,  whither  Vishnu  followed  him  in  the 
shape  of  a  boar,  killed  him  with  his  tusks,  and 
replaced  the  earth  in  its  original  position.  See 
Boar. 

VARAHA  LANGH'HANA.  Sansk.  The  boar 
signet,  a  symbol  of  royalty  in  use  by  the  Chfdukya 
dynasty  whilst  ruling  at  Kalian.  It  was  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  their  badges.  It  was  the 
symbol  invariably  represented  on  their  money 
and  on  their  seals.  Sometimes,  in  the  latter, 
accompanied  by  the  conch  shell,  the  drum,  the 
peacock  fan,  or  a  lotus,  an  elephant  goad  (ankus), 
candelabra,  a  seat  or  stool,  the  swastika  cross  ^, 
and  latterly  a  sword.  Rajputs  at  the  vernal  equinox 
hunt  the  wild  boar,  ana  at  a  few  places  Hindus 
worship  the  image  of  the  boar.  In  the  south  of 
India,  the  coin  called  by  Europeans  a  pagoda,  the 
hun  of  the  Mnhammadans,  received  its  Hindu 
name  from  the  people  from  having  on  it  the  figure 
of  a  boar,  hence  Varaha-mudra,  boar-stamped. 
The  boar  was  invariably  stamped  on  all  Ghali&ya 
coins.— 7V.  Hind.  L  p.  328.    See  Titles. 

VARAHA  MIHIKA,  an  astronomer,  author  of 
the  Vrihat-sanhita  and  Brihaj-jatika,  who  was 
born  at  Ujjain  a.d.  580,  died  a.d.  587  (Saka  509). 
He  made  some  remarkable  observations  on  the 
moon  and  on  eclipses.  He  had,  however,  a 
strong  taste  for  astrology,  and  fell  into  the  error 
which  Aryabhata  had  exposed.  Telugu  astro- 
nomers consider  that  Varaha  Mihira  flourished  in 
the  3600th  year  of  the  Caliyug  (a.d.  499),  t .e.  at 
the  close  of  the  second  Padah  of  the  Avanansa, 
when  the  sun,  moon,  and  equinoctial  points 
(according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Surya  Siddh- 
anta)  were  in  the  first  point  of  the  Hindu 
sidereal  zodiac ;  or,  in  other  words,  when  the 
Rishi  were  in  the  first  point  of  the  solar  sign 
Mesba  r,  and  in  the  same  of  the  lunar  mansion 
Aswini. —  Warren. 

VARAHA  MIHIRA,  another  astronomer, 
thought  by  many  to  have  been  contemporary 
with  the  emperor  Akbar,  but  whom  writers  are 
apt  to  confound  with  Varahacharya  and  others 
of  the  same  name. 

VARANES,  also  Varanus,  the  Roman  designa- 
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tion  of  the  name  of  fiahram,  which  was  borne  by 
five  of  the  Sasaanian  kings. 


Varanes 
Varanes 


II. 


Varanes  III. 
Varanes  iv. 

Varanes    v. 


>> 


it 


I.  A.D.  274  (Sm.),  271  (Mordt.),  the  4th  king. 
277  (Sm.),  274  (Mordi),  the  5th  king, 

styled  Segan  Shah. 
294  (Sm.),  291  (Mordt.),  the  6th  king. 
390(Sm.),  d89(Mordt),   styled  Ker- 

man  Shah. 
420  (Sm.),  420(Mordt.),BtyledBahram 

Gor. 

See  Bahrain ;  Saesanian  Kings. 

VARANIDiE,  the  varanians  or  water  lizard 
family  of  reptiles  of  the  order  Sauria,  comprising 
the  two  genera  Varanus  and  Hydrosaurus,  of 
which  the  following  species  are  known  to  occur 
in  the  East  Indies : — 

Varanus  Dumerilii  (Monitor  Dumerilii,  Mutter), 
Brown,  with  obscure  cross-bands,  with  a  black 
spot  on  side  of  neck.  Shields  of  the  head  and 
over  the  orbit  nearly  equal,  moderate.  Scales 
large,  convex.    A  native  of  Borneo. 

Varanus  heraldicus  (Monitor  heraldicus,  Gray). 
Black,  with  cross-rows  of  pale-eyed  spots,  pale 
beneath,  black-banded.  Shields  over  the  orbits 
small,  sub-equal.     It  is  a  native  of  India. 

Varanus  lunatus.  Nostrils  large,  nearly  central, 
shields  over  the  orbit  small,  sub-equal.  Dark- 
brown,  with  lunate  bands  directed  backward  on 
the  neck  and  forwards  on  the  body,  and  with 
cross-bands  on  the  tail ;  belly  and  under  side  of 
tail  whitish.    Found  in  India. 

Varanus  nebulosus  (Monitor  nebulosns,  Gray ; 
H.  nebulatus,  Schlegel)^  the  coloured  varan. 
Nostrils  large,  rather  nearer  the  orbit  than  the 
end  of  the  muzzle:  orbital  shield  with  a  laj^e 
series ;  back  of  neck  with  converging  dark  streaks. 
A  native  of  India,  Bengal,  and  Siam. 

Varanus  omatus,  the  Philippine  varan.  Nostrils 
large,  central ;  shields  over  orbit  small,  sub-equal. 
Olive;  neck  and  front  of  tlie  body  with  pale- 
spotted,  broad,  black  cross-bands ;  the  hinder  part 
of  the  body  and  tail  with  pale  spots.  A  native  of 
the  Philippine  Islands. 

Varanus  rudicollis.  Nostrils  large,  nearer  the 
orbit  than  the  end  of  the  muzzle;  shields  over 
the  orbits  nearly  square,  the  hinder  centrid  ones 
rather  larger.  Scales  of  the  back  triangular, 
keeled;  of  the  neck  large,  prominent;  muzzle 
elongated.  Bkck,  with  white  streaks  on  back  of 
neck,  and  bands  across  the  back.  Found  in  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

Other  Indian  species  are  Varanus  fiavescens, 
Merr.j  Ganges,  Indus,  Penang ;  V.  dractena,  X., 
Bengal  to  Ceylon  ;  V.  nebulosus,  Bengal,  Siam ; 
Hydrosaurus  salvator,  Lour.^  Ceylon,  Siam,  China. 
— Gunther^  Reptiles.    See  Reptiles. 

VARARUCHI,  supposed  to  be  same  with 
Katayayana,  a  celebrated  Brahman,  son  of  Soma- 
datta,  distinguished  for  his  wonderful  memory, 
which  enabled  him  to  recite  perfectly  any  dis- 
course he  had  once  heard.  He  instructed  Nyadi, 
and  both  of  them  were  writers  of  note  on  philo- 
logical subjects.  They  were  contemporaries  of 
Nanda,'  who  reigned  at  Patalaputra  m  the  4th 
century  before  Christ,  and  was  one  of  the  pre- 
decessors of  Chandragupta.  Vararuchi  is  one  of 
the  earliest  commentators  of  PaninL  He  was  one 
of  the  nine  gems  (Nava  Khanda)  of  Vikramaditya's 
court. — Garrett.    See  Nava  Khanda ;  Pali. 


source  of  the  Greek  BarbaroB,  the  Boman  fiar* 
barus,  and  the  Barbarian  of  the  Britiah. 

VARENA.  Ghilan  is  a  district  known  to  the 
ancient  Aryans  as  Varena.  It  was  their  thiiteeoth 
settlement,  and  the  curse  of  Ahriman  there  was 
irregular  menstruation.  Ghilan  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  ancient  possessions  of  the  Aryana  in  Media. 
^  Varena  with  the  four  corners,'  Haug  has  shown 
to  be  Ghilan. 

VARI.  Hind.  A  turn,  a  man*s  turn  to  work ; 
a  joint-owned  well. 

VARNA.  Hind.,  Saksk.  Colour;  hence  a 
tribe,  a  class,  a  caste.  Varna  sankara,  Sa^ssk., 
the  mixed  caste  of  Hindus.  Varna,  colour,  is  the 
term  used  by  Hindus  to  indicate  the  race. —  W. 

VARNISH.  A  varnish  is  a  solution  of  a  lesin 
or  of  a  gum-resin  in  a  liquid,  which  bein^  ^rod 
over  a  surface,  evaporates,  and  leaves  the  solid  in 
the  form  of  a  brilliant,  transparent  film.  The 
principal  substances  used  in  varnishes  and  thar 
solvents  are  the  following : — 


Solvents. 

Oil  of  nuts. 
Oil  of  linBeed. 
Oiloftarpentine. 
Oil  of  roienuuy. 
Alcohol. 
Ether. 


Solids. 

Amber.     Blemi. 
Anime.     Benzoin. 
Copal.       Colophony. 
Uo.  Mutic. 

Dammer.  Resin. 
Sandarach. 


Red 


OolOQlS. 

Oamboge. 
Dragons 
blood. 
Aloes. 
Baflhin. 
Turmeric. 


ladi^a 


The  resins  or  gums  and  the  solrents  may  be 
used  either  singly  or  combined.  One  of  the  moA 
desirable  qualities  in  a  varnish  is  durability,  whick 
depends  greatly  on  the  comparative  inaolul»li^ 
of  the  resin  employed,  its  hardness^  toogimeo. 
and  permanence  of  colour.  The  art  of  the  Tamisii- 
maker  requires,  for  its  successful  proaecatioii,  a 
considerable  amount  of  chemical  knowledge,  and 
the  greatest  care. 

Amber  resists  the  action  of  ordinary  aolvenU. 
and  requires  to  be  fused  at  a  high  temperatun. 
It  is  hard,  and  moderately  tough,  and  its  colov 
is  scarcely  acted  on  by  the  air.  The  objectiotf 
to  amber  are  its  costliness,  and  the  lexigth  of  tiizje 
required  for  amber  varnish  to  dir.  it  doea  nfli 
become  full  hard  under  many*  weeks. 

Those  recognised  by  Brilish  vamiaheza  are 
classed  as  cabinet,  copal,  carriage,  wainscot,  spint 
and  turpentine,  white  hard  and  brown  hard 
varnish.  Copal,  mastic,  and  amber  yamishea  vt 
much  employed  by  the  artist  and  by  the  pkoto- 
grapher. 

The  Semecaipus  anaoardinm  yields  a  resinoa 
juice,  which  is  known  as  the  black  vamiah  of  Sylhrt 
The  black  varnish  of  Malabar  is  from  Holigarai 
longifolia.     In  China  and  Siam,  Augia  Chtnensk 
yields  a  varnish;  and  in  Japan,  black  ymmisbes 
are  obtained  from  Rhus  vemiz,  R  succedsneun, 
and  R.  vemiciferunL      In  India,  a  vamiah    is 
obtained   from    the    Buchanania   latifolia,    and 
another  from  the  Odina  wodier.    The  Mariaban 
varnish  is  obtained  from  Melanonhaea  usitatia- 
sima.     Stagmaria  vemidfolia  yields  the  Japan 
lacquer.    Black  varnish  of  Moulmein  is  used  as 
first  coat  before  gilding,  on  lacquered  boxes  and 
on  pagodas. — Local  Committee^  Moulmein. 

YARNISHED  WARE.  In  the  Bonnese  pro- 
cess  of  making  this  ware,  a  wooden  Irune,  of 
wood  covered  with  stripg  of  bamboo  woven  to- 
gether so  as  to  form  a  basket,  ia  the  framework 
of  the  intended  cup ;  the  weaving  is  like  that  of 

,  a  kdVa  work-basket,  and  care  is  taken  that  it 

YARAVARAHA.    Sansk.    An  outcasts,  a  man    shall  be  as  thin  and  light  aa  possible,  aa  npon  this 
with  curly  hair,  a  barbarian,  and  supposed  the    matter  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  the  waie  will 
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depend.    Towards  the  edges,  the  weaying  is  of  a 
coarser  nature,  and  the  bamboo  is  made  as  fine  as 
hair.    The  varnish  is  named  thit-tsi  (wood-oil), 
and  may  be  gathered  at  all  times,  but  if  taken 
during  the    flowering  season,   which   is  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  it  does  not  harden  welL 
It  appears  to  be  in  many  of  its  properties  analo- 
gous to  China  varnish,  and  it  affects  in  a  similar 
way  the  health  of  those  who  prepare  it.    Those 
unaccustomed  to  it  frequently  find  their  hands 
blistered,  and  their  arms  and  faces  swollen  with 
its  effects.    All  who  use  it  take  certain  precau- 
tions against  accidentally  swallowing  any  portion, 
and  they  are  careful  to  touch  it  with  the  right 
hand  only,  while  they  take  their  food  with  the 
left.     Some  persons  are  more  seriously  affected 
by  the  varnish  than  others,  and  its  injurious  effects 
appear  in  blotches  so  much  resemoling  leprosy 
that  the  other  Bunnese  refuse  to  hold  intercourse 
with  the  affected  person.    The  varnish  is  laid  on 
with  a  brush,  to  spare  the  hand  as  far  as  practic- 
able ;  but  in  all  future  operations  on  the  same 
vessel,  it  is  laid  on  with  the  hand,  both  in  order  to 
procure  a  fine  surface,  and  to  enable  the  workman 
to  reject  the  minutest  particles  of  dust.    When 
first  laid  on,  the  varnish  looks  of  a  light-brown 
colour,  but  rubbing  with  the  hand  turns  it  to  a 
fine  black.    When  the  cup  is  varnished,  it  must 
be  carefully  slmt  up  in  a  box,  to  exclude  the  dust, 
and  then  deposited  in  a  deep  cold  vault    This  is 
said  to  be  essential  to  its  proper  setting,  and  with 
one  of  which  eveiy  manufactory  is  provided.    The 
CUD  is  kept  in  the  vault  at  least  three  days. 

In  the  third  process,  the  cup  is  covered  over 
with  a  thick  black  paste,  which  is  intended  to 
stop  up  all  holes  in  the  baskets,  and  to  give  the 
ware  a  body.  Different  pastes  are  used  for  this 
purpose,  but  all  agree  in  being  composed  of  some 
fine  powder  mixed  up  with  thit-tsi ;  in  one  sort, 
the  powder  is  that  of  calcined  bones ;  in  another, 
the  fine  sawdust  of  teak  wood.  In  all  cases  the 
paste  is  dabbed  on  with  the  fingers,  so  as  to  hide 
the  basket  as  far  as  the  workman  is  able  to  do. 
After  this  process,  as  well  as  after  every  other  in 
which  the  varnish  is  used  in  any  shape,  the  cup  is 
returned  to  the  vault,  where  it  must  remain  at 
least  three  days  before  any  subsequent  operation 
can  be  proceeded  with. 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  processes,  the  cup  is 
ground  smooth  inside  and  outside.  The  operation 
is  performed  on  a  clumsy  lathe,  which  is  turned 
backwards  and  forwards  with  a  stick  and  leather 
string  like  a  drill-bow.  The  workman  smears  the 
cap  with  water  mixed  with  an  ochrey  red  earth, 
tarns  the  lathe  rapidly  with  his  right  hand,  and 
presses  a  piece  of  pumice-stone  held  in  his  left 
hand  against  the  inside  of  the  cup ;  this  process 
soon  rubs  down  the  rough  surface  of  the  paste, 
and  is  continued  until  it  is  quite  smooth. 

Sixthly,  the  cup  is  covered  on  the  inside  with 
an  additional  quantity  of  paste  of  finer  quality, 
which  is  laid  on  by  the  worxman  after  the  outside 
is  ground  smooth,  and  dried,  in  order  that  it 
might  receive  an  additional  polish  on  a  subsequent 
day. 

In  the  seventh  part  of  the  process,  the  cup  is 
covered  with  fine  paste  on  the  outside  as  well  as 
on  the  inside.  In  this  stage  the  cup  is  ground 
outside  and  in,  and  has  also  received  a  coat  of  fine 
>'arni8h.  This  is  the  result  of  two  successive 
operations  with  the  interval  of  at  l^t  three  days 


between  them ;  the  grinding  is  performed  on  the 
lathe,  as  in  Nos.  4  and  5,  but  instead  of  pumice- 
stone  the  workman  employs  first  a  piece  of  smooth 
sandstone,  then  a  rag  with  charcoal  and  water, 
and  lastly  a  piece  of  moist  cloth.  The  cup  is 
dried  well  in  the  sun  before  the  varnish  is  laid  on, 
which  is  done  with  the  finger. 

In  the  next  step,  the  cup  receives  a  second 
coat  of  varnish,  and  is  quite  black  and  glossy, 
but  not  even  on  the  sunace.  Thus  far  all  the 
Burmese  ware  goes  through  the  same  processes, 
whatever  may  l^  the  style  in  which  they  are  to  be 
finished,  whether  black  or  red,  plain  or  figured. 

In  the  ninth  part  of  the  process,  the  cup  is 
simply  polished  in  the  lathe.  This  is  performed  by 
turning  first  against  a  piece  of  smooth  stone  as  in 
No.  7,  then  by  moistened  rice  husks  held  in  the 
hoUbw  of  the  left  hand  against  the  cup  while 
turning;  tWrdly,  by  a  rag  dipped  in  well-pul- 
verized teak  wood ;  and  lastly,  by  the  hand  smeared 
with  a  peculiar  polishing  powder,  said  to  be  made 
of  the  petrifiea  wood  of  a  tree.  The  ware  thus 
furnished  is  like  the  black  japanned  ware  used  in 
Britain. 

In  red  colour  ware,  the  colour  used  is  said  to  be 
superior  to  the  best  Chinese  vermilion ;  it  is 
moistened  with  an  oil  called  shazi,  extracted  from 
the  kunyen  (Dipterocarpus  turbinatus),  and  then 
mixed  with  thit-tsi  varnish.  The  mixture  is  laid 
upon  the  cup  after  it  has  gone  through  the  two 
first  operations,  and  nothing  more  is  required  than 
giving  it  a  polish  with  the  hand,  unless  extra- 
ordinary lustre  is  desired,  when  a  mixture  of 
shazi  and  thit-tsi  is  applied. 

Siamese. — In  cups  executed  in  Shan  or  Siamese 
style,  l^e  engraving  is  done  with  great  ingenuity 
and  rapidity,  although  the  only  tool  is  a  needle 
tied  to  a  stick  and  whetted  on  a  bit  of  slate. 
The  artist  holds  the  cup  on  his  knees  with  his  left 
hand,  and  keeps  his  graver  almost  motionless  in 
his  right ;  he  then  dexterously  turns  the  cup  by  Uie 
help  of  his  knees  to  meet  the  graver.  The  Shan 
Btjle  consists  in  engraving  a  piece  of  black  ware, 
and  filling  up  the  hollows  with  vermiUon^  if  any 
figures  are  represented,  they  are  left  in  relief,  in 
the  manner  of  wood  engraving.  The  vennilion 
is  Udd  on,  and  after  drying  several  days  is  rubbed 
off  on  the  lathe  with  wet  bran  held  in  the  hollow 
of  the  hand.  The  operation  is  generally  repeated 
to  ensure  a  complete  filling  up  oi  all  hollows,  and 
the  cup  is  afterwards  varnished  and  polished. 

A  more  expeditious  method,  called  the  Bur- 
man  style,  consists  in  engraving  upon  a  red 
cup,  and  fiUing  up  the  hollows  witn  different 
colourB,  usually  yellow  or  green.  Some  specimens 
are  engraved  with  grotesque  Chinese-looking 
figures,  and  with  the  lines  filled  with  yellow  or 
primrose.  The  engraving  is  first  prepared  by 
being  varnished  over,  and  the  colour  is  imme- 
diatdy  rubbed  in  with  the  finger  until  it  is  quite 
dry.  When  the  cup  is  finished,  sometimes  a  small 
quantity  of  indigo  is  mixed  with  the  orpiment, 
which  produces  a  green  colour.  The  beauty  of 
the  engraving  consists  chiefly  in  the  contrast  of 
bright  colours,  and  the  regular  interlacing  of 
minute  lines,  in  which  some  specimens  resemble 
our  engine-turning;  taste  in  drawing  is  totally 
out  of  the  question. 

OUier  modes  of  preparing  the  varnished  ware  are 
followed.  The  finer  sorts  are  sometimes  finished 
with  gilding  or  w^th  raised  figures  or  mouldings. 
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Tbese  are  fonned  of  teak* wood  paste,  which  is 
pressed  when  soft  into  tin  moulds,  and  when  dry 
it  becomes  as  hard  as  the  wood  ai  which  it  was 
originally  made.  Europeans  hare  found  this 
pa^  an  excellent  material  for  making  the  raised 
work  on  picture  frames  and  simikr  objects. 
Some  articles  are  diversified  by  leaving  portions 
of  the  baskelHWork  uncovered  by  the  varnish ;  in 
this  case  the  weaving  is  of  the  finest  quality,  and 
the  open  parts  being  of  different  patterns,  th^ 
offeet  is  very  good.  Larger  works  are  made  of 
wood  joined  together  with  teak  paste,  and  after- 
wards' covered  in  the  same  way  as  the  basket- 
work,  the  only  difference  between  the  processes 
being  that  in  the  wood-work  the  first  varnishing 
is  omittod,  the  solid  and  flat  surface  of  the  wood 
taking  the  paste  at  once  without  preparation. 

C%t7Nuet-^Mr.  Williams  says  that  the  beautiful 
appearance  of  the  lacquered  ware  of  China  owes  its 
lustrous  colouring  to  a  composition  of  lamp-black 
and  the  clarified  juice  obtooned  from  a  species  of 
sumach  called  Rhus  vtemix  or  R.  verxdcia.  Wood- 
oils  are  obtained  from  other  plants  of  the  same 
family,  and  the  different  qualities  of  lacquered 
ware  ave  owing  to  the  use  of  these  inferior  in- 
gredients. The  real  varnish  tree  is  about  15  feet 
in  height,  and  when  seven  years  old  furnishes 
the  sap,  which  is  carefully  coUeoted  from  incisions 
jn'^^e  tronk  opened  in  summer  nights.  The 
body  of  the  ware  is  wood  partially  smoothed,  or 
pasteboard,  upon  which  two  or  three  coats  oi  a 
composition  of  lime, '  paper,  and  gums  are  first 
lud,  and  thoroughly,  dned  and  rubbed.  The 
surface  of  the  wood  is  also  hoidened  by  rubbing 
Coarse  day  upon  it,  and  afterwards  scraping  it  off 
When  dty^  'two  coatings  of  lamp-black  and  wood- 
oil,  or,  in  t^e  finer  •  wticles,  of  lamp-black  and 
varnish,  are  kud  u^n  the  prepared  wood,  and 
afle^  drying  the  clear  varnish  is  brushed  on,  one 
^ting  after  another,  with  the  utmost  care,  in 
close  and  darkened  rooms,  allowing  it  to  dry  well 
between  the  several  coats.  The  articles  are  then 
laid  by  ix>  be  painted  and  gilded  according  to  the 
fttncy  of  custom^B,  alter  which  a  last  coating  is 
^ven  them.  The  varnish  is  brought  to  market 
in  brownish  cakes,  and  reduced  to  its  proper 
fluidity  by  boiling  (  it  is  applied  to  many  purposes 
both  as  a  varnish  and  paint,  when  it  is  commonly 
mixed  with  a  red  or  brown  •colour.  A  beautiful 
fabric  of  lacquered  ware  is  made  by  inlaying  the 
nacre  of  fresh  and  salt-water  shells  in  a  rou^ 
mosaic  of  flowers,  ammals,  etc.,  into  the  com- 
position', and  tiien  varnishing  it.  Another  kind, 
Mghly  pTil»d  by  the  Chinese,  is  made  by  covering 
the  wooi  with  a  coating  of  red  varnish  three  or 
four  fines  in  thickness,  and  then  carving  figures 
upon  it  in  relief.  The  great  labour  necessary  to 
produce  this  ware  renders  it  expensive.  A  common 
substitute  for  the  true  varnish  are  the  oils  of  the 
dryandra,  jatropba,  croton,  and  other  members 
of  thd  enphorbmceous  family,  expressed  from  their 
seeds. 

In  Pehinnyiar  India,  tl]%  varnish  used  by  moo- 
chee  men  for  palanqnins,'  etc.,  is  prepared  by 
melting  sandarus  (a  kind  of  copal  or  anime,  called 
by  Dr.  Ainslie  sandameh),  and  mixing  it  with 
boiled  linseed  oil,  rendered  dry  by  litharge'j  they 
do  not  usually  add  spirits  of  turpentine  m  ^e 
way  prescribed  for  making  copal  varnish  in  Eng- 
land. Oondapilly  moochees,  f6r  ornamenting  boxes, 


vatnish  which  is  laid  over  it  A  very  good  var* 
nish  is  prepared  by  moochees  with  shell-lac  and 
wood-oil  heated  in  small  quantities. 

Wood  vanmh  for  teak  and  Chittagong  wood 
may  be  prepared  by  mating  three  or  four  Ints  of 
sandarus  of  the  size  of  a  w<unut  or  small  egg,  and 
pouring  upon  it  a  bottleful  of  boiting  linseed  oil 
previously  rendered  diy  by  boiling  litharge  or 
other  drier,  and  after  boiling  them  together  for  an 
hour,  gently  p^din^,  while  cooling,  a  teaapoonfal 
of  Venice  turpentine.  If  too  thick,  it  may  be 
thinned  with  spirits  of  turpentine.  It  should  be 
rubbed  on  the  furniture,  and  after  a  little  time, 
during  which  it  may  be  exposed  ia  the  son. 
rubbed  off;  the  rubbing  should  be  conlinued 
daily,  and  the  polish  shoidd  not  be  again  applied 
for  eight  or  ten  days,  after  which  it  may  be 
slightly  applied  every  one  or  two  months.  Water 
does  not  injure  this  polish,  and  any  stain  or 
scratch  may  be  rubbed  over  with  the  polish,  whi^ 
cannot  be  done  witLFrfendi  polish. — Rohde,  2ISS,: 
Fortune's  Residence,  p.  1^;  Wiiliams^  Middlt 
Kingdom,  i.  p.  121 ;  Jouriial  Royal  Asiatic  Sodetf. 

VARNISH  TREE.  This  name  is  appUed  to 
the  Dryandra  cwdata;  that  of  China  is  the 
Elcsococca  vemioia ;  also  Rhua  acuminata,  I>X^ 
R.  suecedaoea,  Linn*  The  black  varniah  tree  U 
the  Chinese  is  the  Melanorrbsda  usitatissima,  WtdL, 
of  Munipur,  Pegu,  Tenasserim,  and  Tavoy.  It  if 
very  extensively  used  for  paying  the  bottoms  t£ 
river  boats. 

VARSHA.  Sansk.  The  third  season  of  tk 
Hindu  solar  year,  comprehending  the  months  d 
Sravana  and  Bhadrapada,  when  the  sun  is  in  tbe 
sigaa  Caroata  and  Sinha,  answering  to  the  Taoil 
months  Adi  ismd  Avani. 

VARSHA.  Sansk.  A  region.  Of  theee,  niat 
are  named  as  situated  betwe^i  the  great  mooh 
tain  ranges  of  the  earth,  viz.  Bharata-T-In<ha 
Kunpun^ha  or  £dnnara,  Hari,  Ramyaka,  Hitaa* 
maya,  Uttaru  Kuru,  Ilavrita,  Bhadraaway  sai 
Ketu-mala. 

VARTHEMA.   LudovicodiVarthema^aBolof- 
nese,  travelled  in  India  and  tiie  Eastern  Seas  hem 
A.D.  1508  to  1508.    First  he  sailed  to  Alexandria 
and,  entering  on  the  Nile,  arrived  at  Cairo.    Then. 
returning  to  Alexandria,  he  took  ship  to  Band 
(Beyrut),  and  travelled  by  Tripoli  to   Aleppo. 
From  Aleppo    he   went   southward    by    Ajui 
(Hamath)  and  Menin  (near  Helbon)  to  Damasci 
On  the  8th  of  April  1503,  he  set  out  from  Diunaacs 
with  the  Haj  caravan  to  Medina  and  Mecca,  aid 
he  is  the  only  Christian  to  this  day  who  ever 
succeeded  in  reaching  tbese  holy  places  bj  that 
route.     There  he  heard  of  the  arrival    of  the 
Portuguese  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hone,  in  the 
east,  from  a  Moor  who  traded  with  Yeaioe  and 
(Jenoa,  and  who  complained  bitteriy  to  him  that 
articles   of   merchandise  were    not  arriving  at 
Mecca  as  usual,  and  of  the  king  of  Portugal  as  the 
cause.    From  Zida  (Jiddah),  the  port  A  Mecca, 
he;  took  ship  and  went  on  to  Chamenun,  Geaan, 
and  Aden,  the  strongest  city  that  was  ever  seen 
on  the  level  ground.    It  has  walls  on  two  sidea, 
and  on  the  other  sides  there  are  very  large  moon- 
tains.    On  these  mountains  there  *  are  five  castles^ 
and  the  city  contained  about  five  or  ax  thowaiid 
families.    Here  some  Moors  who  had  escaped  the 
barbarities  of  the  Portugoese  denoaneed  Yarthema 
as  a  spy.    But  he  was  sent  to  the  8ultK«  at  Rhada. 


palanquins,  etc.,  dissolve  a  little  fdoes  in  the  :  who  ultimately  released  hiU)  and  h^  le-enbaiked 
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at  Aden  for  Diu  Bandar  in  the  Persian  Gnlf^ 
and  Diu  in  India.  He  visited  Goa  (Gogo  ?),  and 
thence  returned  to  Gulf ar  in  the  PersiaD  Gulf,  and 
onwards  to  Muscat  and  Ormuz.  He  visited  £ri 
nnder  the  ruler  of  Khorasan,  aud  returned  via 
Shinus  to  Ormuz.  Puling  to  reach  Samarcand, 
he  sailed  from  Ormuz  to  Cambay,  and  visited 
Chanl,  Dabul,  Gogo,  Bijapur,  and  all  the  ports  on 
the  west  coast,  then  up  along  the  Goromandel 
coast  to  Govelong  and  Goromandel,  and  S.  to 
Geylon,  and  again  N.  to  Pulicat  and  Bengal,  Pegu, 
Malacca,  Siam,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Java,  and  the 
Molueeas,  and  returned  to  Negapatam  on  the 
Goromandel  coast,  where  he  met  twenty -two 
Portuguese.  He  went  to  Quilon  and  Galicut  and 
Cannanore,  where  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
Portuguese,  and  was  present  in  their  great  sea 
fight  in  1506  with  the  Zamorin  fleets.  Finally, 
he  returned  via  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  to  Lisbon, 
where  he  was  warmly  welcomed  by  Don  Emanuel, 
king  of  Portugal. 

YARUNA,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  eods  of  the 
ancient  Hindus,  of  the  times  of  the  Vedas.  He  is 
the  god  of  the  waters,  the  analogue  of  Neptune. 
He  is  regent  of  the  west,  and  lord  of  punishment, 
in  which  latter  capacity  he  resembles  Yama,  and, 
like  him,  holds  a  snaky  cord  or  noose  with  which 
he  binds  inoonigible  offenders  under  the  water. 
His  vahana  or  vehicle  is  the  fabulous  fish  called 
maknra,  Yamna  is  Uranos  {Ovpetvog)  oi  the 
Greek  mythology,  the  vault  of  heaven  personified. 
Two  hymns  in  the  Big  Yeda  are  addressed  to  him. 
He  gave  a  son  to  king  Harischandra,  and  required 
the  same  as  a  sacrifice.  Yamna  is  rain,  the  sky, 
or  hemispheric  firmament,  resting  on  the  waters, 
and  has  obvious  analogies  with  the  Grecian 
Uranos.  To  this  god,  singly  or  associated  with 
Mitra,  are  offered  the  rare  and  perfunctory  prayers 
for  protection  from  sin,  which  appear  in  one  or 
two  of  the  Yedic  hymns.  A  oonunon  medium 
between  the  Grecian  and  Aryan  mythology  may 
be  inferred,  and  that  Mena  and  the  Aswini,  Anna 
and  Yaruna,  were  not  (so  to  speak)  indigenous. 

YARUNI,  a  festival  on  the  13th  of  the  latter 
half  of  Ghiutra,  in  honour  of  Yaruna.  If  it  fall  on 
a  Saturday,  it  is  of  especial  sanctity,  and  is  termed 
Maha-Yaruni. 

YASANT'HI,  amongst  tiie  Rajputs,  is  spring 
personified,  as  the  consort  of  Har,  and  is  wor- 
shipped by  them.  On  the  first  spring  day,  the 
Rajput  princes  and  vassals  open  the  season  with  a 
great  boar  hunt.  On  that  day  personal  danger 
is  disregarded,  as  want  of  success  is  deemed 
an  omen  that,  during  the  year,  Oomia,  the  great 
mother,  mi^  refuse  tSi  petitions. 

YASANTOTSAYA,  Madhot8ava,or  Kamotsava 
IS  a  festival  held  on  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
of  the  Hindu  month  Chaitra,  at  which  Kama  Deva, 
the  god  of  love,  was  formerly  worshipped.  The 
season  was  one  of  much  merriment,  and  the 
general  influence  of  returning  spring  was  hailed 
with  music  and  jollity.  Part  of  the  amusement 
of  the  people  consisted  in  splashing  each  other, 
by  means  of  syringes,  with  water  or  fine  powder, 
coloured  with  saffron.  A  missile  commonly  used 
in  some  places  is  rose  leaves,  large  baskets  and 
trays  <^  which  are  prepared  for  that  purpose. 
The  festival  of  Kama  Deva  holds  its  place  in  the 
calendaTi  bat  its  observance  is  restricted  to  a  few 
places.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  have  merged  into  the 
Bhalj[mioliBava  or  Holi,  celebrated  a  month  before. 


wheii  the  like  merriment  and  affusion  of  coloured 
powder  or  water  takes  place.  In  the  south  of 
India,  Kama  is  worshipped  at  this  period  also, 
which  still  further  identifies  the  ongin  of  the 
festival,  although  it  has  undergone  some  important 
modifications  in  date  and  purpose.  —  Wilson^s 
Hind.  Tkeai.  ii.  p.  268. 

YASOO  DA  GAMA  with  three  vessels  saUed 
from  Lisbon  on  the  8th  July  1497,  touched  at 
Melinda,  on  the  African  coast,  and  ancJiored  off 
Galicut  on  the  22d  May  1498.  On  first  landing, 
the  Zamorin  of  Galicut  received  him  with  cordiality 
and  kindness,  but  afterwards,  on  the  representa- 
tions of  the  Muhammadans,  Gama  was  forced  to 
set  sail  for  Europe,  and  he  re-entered  the  Tagus 
on  the  29th  August  1499,  after  an  absence  of  26 
months.  After  him,  Gabnd  commanded  an  ex- 
pedition, and  Da  Gama,  in  1502,  again  visited 
India.  He  called  on  the  Zamorin  for  satisfaction 
for  an  insult  to  Oabral,  and  it  being  refused,  he 
fired  on  the  place,  and  went  to  Oochin,  where  be 
left  Paoheo  with  a  few  men,  and  returned  to 
Portugal. 

YASHISHTA,  a  famous  rishi  or  sage  of  tiie 
Yedic  ages,  one  of  seven  rishi,  husband  of  Arnn- . 
dhati,  author  of  several  of  the  hymns  in  the  -Rig 
Yeda,  also  of  a  law  book.  He  was  the  family 
priest  of  Nimi,  son  of  Ikshwaku,  who  was  the  son 
ol  Mann  Yaivasvata.  Yashishta  and  Yisvamitra 
are  historical  persons,  and  two  modem  schools 
were  named  after  them.  There  are  many  legends 
regarding  Yashishta  in  the  Rig  Ye<k,  the  Aitareya 
Brahmana,  the  Mahabharata,  the  Yishnu  Purana, 
theMarkandeyaPurana. —  WarcPs  Hindoagj  iv.  19, 

YASTU  YAGA,  a  Yedic  rite  practised  by 
Hindus  to  sanctify  a  new  house  ;  without  its  per- 
formance, no  house  can  be  occupied.  Each  vastu 
or  home  is  supposed  to  have  a  protecting  snake, 
t^e  Yastu  sarpa.  The  rite  consists  of  offerings  of 
water,  fruits,  flowers,  on  a  sacrificial  altar  'or 
vedi,  and  prayers.  On  the  morning  of  the  day 
mnsviously  fixed  for  entering  a  new  house,  the 
Hindu  owner  performs  the  usual  morning  prayers 
and  ablutions,  and,  having  thus  purified  himsdf, 
he  presents,  according  to  his  means,  pieces  of 
gdd  to  Brahmans,  a  waterpot  is  filled  with  water, 
and  on  it  are  placed  fruits,  fiowezs,  and  numgo 
leaves. — Elliot,  Sup,  Glos, 

YASU,  in  Hindu  mythology,  a  name  of  eight 
semi-divine   beings,  personifications  of   natural 

Ehenomena,  whose  names  are  variously  enHmerated. 
a  the  Yishnu  Purana  tiiey  are  thus  gi^en : — 1. 
A'pa,  water,  or,  according  to  others,  Ahar,  day ; 
2.  Dhmva,  the  pole*Btar;  3.  Soma,  the  moon; 
4.  Dhara,  earth ;  5.  Anila,  the  wind ;  6.  Anala  or 
Pavaka,  fire ;  7.  Pratyusha,  dawn ;  8.  Prabhasa, 
light.  They  are  represented  as  always  attendant 
on  their  leader,  Agni  or  Fire,  and  in  their  relation- 
ship to  this  deity  and  to  the  worship  of  the  sun 
and  light,  seem  to  belong  to  the  Yedic  period  of 
Hindu  mythology.  —  William^  Nala,  p.  215 ; 
WiUon'g  Vithnu  Purana,  p.  120. 

YASU-DEYA,  son  of  Sura,  of  the  Yadava 
branch  of  the  Lunar  race.  He  was  father  of 
Krishna,  and  Eunti,  the  mother  of  the  Pandava 
princes,  was  his  sister.  He  married  seven  daughters 
of  Ahuka,  and  the  youngest  of  them,  Devaki,  was 
the  mother  of  Krishna.  After  the  death  of 
Krishna  and  Bala  Rama,  he  also  died,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  Mahafaharata,  lour  of  his  wives  burned 
themselves  with  his  corpse ;  but  the  Yishnu  Purana 
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fiavB  that  he  and  Devaki  and  Rohini  burned  them-  I  and  is  usually  translucent^    Specimens  are  Bonie- 

times  seen,  in  which,  from  the  desiccation  having 

been  improperly  conducted,  the  resin  is  more 

opaque,  of  a  dull-green  colour,  and  full  of  air 

bubbles,  presenting    the   appearance  of  having 

undergone  a  partial  fermentation.  This  resin  maj 

be  recognised    by  its  cellular   appearance  and 

balsamic  smell ;  this  latter,  however  (which  is,  of 

course,  due  to  the  volatile  oil  it  contains),  ia  giada- 

ally  lost  by  long  keeping  or  constant  exposure  to 

the  air.    What  is  called  East  Indian  copal,  ud 

sold  in  England  as  gum-anime,  exudes  abondantlr 

from  this  tree.    Candles  are  made  of  this  rem  ia 

Malabar,  which  Dr.  Wight  informs  us  diffuae  in 

burning  an  agreeable  fragrance,  give  a  fine  eif» 

light  with  little  smoke,  and  consume  the  wA 

without  snuffing.    These  candles  were  at  one  tiv 

introduced  into  England,  but  a  very  high  datr 

having  been  impost,  the  trade  ceased.    A  nb) 

oil  is  prepared  from  the  seeds,  and  is  called  pivr 

tallow  or  dupada  oil,  Piney  yennai,  Tam.,  wluehB 

used  for  lamps,  but  is  very  suitable  for  soaps  a^ 

candle- making.    The  oil  from  the  seeds  beooDH 

perfectly  solid  even  in  hot  climates,  and  is  p 

pared  by  cleaning  the  seed,  then  roasting  id 

grinding  them  into  a  mass.     To  5  seen  cjf  »H 

add  12  seers  of  water,  and  boil  until  the  oilw 

to  the  surface.     Remove  the  oil,  stir  the  codMi 

of  the  vessel,  and  allow  it  to  stand  until  i 

following  day,  when  more  oil  will  be  observed  a 

the  surface,  which  may  be  collected  and  tbe  p 

cess  repeated. — Thw,  Enum,  PL  ZeyL ;  3f.  KJ.  /J. 

Roxb.  Flor.  Indica ;  VoigL 

VATERIA  LANCE^FOLIA.  Roxb.  ft 
middling  -  sized  tree  is  common  in  Sylheia^ 
grows  in  Assam  and  the  Khassya  monntii* 
It  has  entire,  smooth,  coriaceous  leaves,  at 
terminal  panicles  of  white  flowers.  It  flowm^ 
April  and  May,  and  fruits  in  July  and  Angtf^ 
It  is  valuable  as  a  timber  tree.  It  exudes  sdtf 
liquid  from  wounds,  etc.,  in  the  bark,  whidi  pc 
hardens  into  an  amber-coloured  resin.  Froa  us 
the  natives  distil  a  dark-coloured  and  stmj* 
smelling  resin  called  Chooa,  also  Chova,fii^' 
and  sell  it  and  gond  or  gum,  which  the  Brtbsfl 
use  as  an  incense.  —  Roxb.  ii.  p.  601 ;  Ff 
RoyWH  Him.  Bot. ;  Enq.  Cyc;  AlasotL 

VATERIA  ROXBtJRGHIANA.  ffi^  - 
Common  in  some  of  our  western  coast  f«^ 
particularly  in  the  South  Canara  jnnglea  i^^ 
planted  in  avenues,  etc.,  in  Travanoore:  ^ 
mdigenous  in  Ceylon,  where  it  is  called  Mead*^ 
Its  timber  is  much  valued  in  Ceylon,  hat  is  ^^ 
use  in  India;  the  tree  produces  a  gum-MSS- 
Beddome^  FL  Sylv,  viii.  p.  95. 

VATESWARA  DATTA,  acowding  to  s*- 
authorities,  is  the  name  of  the  father  of  Pii^ 
Prithwi,  or  Prithi-raj,  but  by  other  miUR  ^ 
father  was  named  Someda  or  Vigraba  Jkn^oi 
his  grandfather   Saruga  Deva  or  Visah  D^ 
The  term  Datta  is  also  more  appropriate  tos^ 
of  the  Vaisya  tribe  than  a  Rajput,  but  then  Vf* 
eswara  is  called  a  Samanta,  a  term  especiaUj  0^?* 
ing  a  warrior  and  a  chief,  and,  as  in  the  tf"^ 
the  Jat,  the  agricultural  tribes  occasionaBy  fow* 
a  military  life.    These  considerations,  kovei^- 
leavB  the  individuality  of  the  author  very  dos'* 
ful. — Asiatic  Researches^  xv.  p.  407;  ?>«»»*• 
tions  of  Royal  Asiatic  Society;   Hindu  Tkatrt. 
ii.  p.  164.  . 

VATHEK,  the  hero  of  the  tale  by  Mr.  Bed- 


selves  at  Dwaraka.  . 

VASUKI,  in  Hindu  mythology,  a  serpent  which 
the  Hindu  gods  used  as  a  rope  or  thong  when 
they  churned  the  sea  of  milk  to  obtain  the  amrita. 
He  was  called  also  Seaha,  also  Ananta,  and  was 
king  of  the  serpents  who  live  in  Patala. 

VASUNDA,  a  festival  for  Andal,  goddess  of 
the  Hindus,  in  the  Natagasalai  Teppakulam, 
StriviUiputur.  In  front  of  the  tank  is  erected  a 
pandal,  decorated  with  plantains,  sugar-canes, 
and  garlands  of  flowers,  and  illuminated  with 
lanterns,  globes,  and  lustres.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing she  is  placed  on  the  middle  mantapum  of 
the  tank,  and  young  and  old  come  to  worship  the 
goddess.  At  night  the  goddess  is  taken  to  the 
temple  in  a  long  and  pompous  procession  through 
the  streets  of  the  town,  which  are  studded  with 

pandals.  •  ,     t^       t  j- 

VATERIA,  a  genus  of  plant  of  the  East  Indies, 
of  the  order  Dipterocarpacese.  There  are  four 
species  known,  V.  Zeylanica,  Wight,  of  Ceylon; 
V.  lancesefolia,  Roxb.,  of  Assam  and  the  Khassya 
mountains ;  V.  Roxburghiana,  Wight,  Icon.,  a  tree 
of  the  Peninsula  of  India ;  and  V.  Indica,  of  the 
western  coast  of  PeninsuUir  India  and  Mysore. 
A  species  of  this  genus,  the  Le-toak  of  the  Burmese, 
is  plentiful  in  the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  It  is  a 
handsome  wood,  suited  for  cabinet-work,  the 
purposes  of  the  turner,  and  other  purposes  requir- 
ing a  wood  of  dense  structure.— A/o/or  Benson  ; 
Wight's  Icones ;  Roxb. ;  Voigt. 

VATERIA  CEYLANICA.  W.  Ill  p.  88. 
Stemonoporus  Wightii,  Thw.  A  large  tree  in  the 
forests  between  Galle  and  Ilatnapura,  and  at 
Pahnadolla  near  the  latter  place;  wood  not 
known.— Thw.  En.  PL  ZeyL  p.  37. 

VATERIA  INDICA.    Linn. 

I  Chloroxylon  dupada,  uitrw. 
Payani,     .    .    .  Malkal. 


V.  Malabarioa,  £L 

Dupa  mara, .    .    .    Can. 
Piney  vamiah  tree,    Eno. 
Indian  oopal  tree,  . 
White  dtimmer  tree, 
Gnm-anime  tree,   . 


it 


Hal-gase,  .    .     .     Singh. 
Piney  maram,    .    .    Tah. 
Vellay,  KungpUium,       „ 
DupadA  chettu,      .    Tel. 

This  Urge  and  stately  tree  grows  to  the  height 
of  about  60  feet  It  has  entire,  smooth,  coriaceous 
leaves,  and  terminable  panicles  of  white  flowew. 
The  yoimg  shoots  and  all  tender  parts,  except  the 
leaves,  are  covered  with  fine  stellate  pubescence. 
It  is  common  in  the  hotter  parts  of  Ceylon,  up  to 
an  elevation  of  2000  feet ;  it  grows  in  Canara  and 
all  along  the  Malabar  coast;  it  is  found  also  in 
Mysore.  Its  wood  weighs  26  lbs.  to  the  cubic 
foot,  and  its  timber  is  said  to  last  ten  years.  In 
Ceylon,  its  timber  is  used  for  packing-cases,  ceil- 
ings, coflBns,  etc. ;  on  the  western  coast  of  India, 
it  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  building  timber,  not 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  teredo,  and  much 
employed  in  ship-building.  The  dupada  resin  is 
used  as  a  fragrant  incense  in  temples;  the  quantity 
procurable  is  very  considerable.  It  is  obtained 
by  woimding  the  tree,  and  in  commerce  occurs 
either  in  small  lumps  or  in  large  masses,  generally 
of  a  shining  appearance  and  balsamic  smell.  It 
has  a  very  cellular  structure,  which  is  attributable 
to  the  mode  of  collection.  Notches  being  cut  in 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  sloping  inwards  and  down- 
wards, the  resin  collects  in  the  cavity,  and  is 
either  permitted  to  dry  on  the  spot,  or  is  collected 
and  dried  by  the  appUcation  of  heat  It  is  of  all 
shades,  from  Ught-green  to  light-yellow  or  white. 
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ford,  who  is  made  to  visit  the  Takht-i-Jamshid. 
According  to  the  work  called  Khalassut  -  ul- 
Akbbar,  va^ek  died  of  dropsy  in  the  month  of 
Zehnj,  232  Hijira,  or  a.d.  846. 

YATICA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  East  Indies, 
of  the  natural  order  Dipterocarpes.  They  are 
large  trees  of  great  economic  value,  and  the  recog- 
nised species  are  V.  faginea,  grandiflora,  Helferi, 
and  Bcaphula,  Dyer ;  V.  laccif  era,  obtusa,  robusta, 
and  tumbuggaia,  W,  and  A.  They  are  useful  as 
timber  trees  and  for  their  resins. 

VATICA  LACCIFERA.     W,  and  A.,  W,  Ic, 

Shorea  talora,  Jtaxb.     \  S.  robusta,  Moth,  not  Jtoxb. 
S.  laocifera,  Heyne.      \  Talura,     ....    Tam. 

A  large  timber  tree  of  Mysore  and  of  the  Bala- 
ghat  mountains,  Naikenary,  Nundidrug,  Palghat, 
where  it  blossoms  during  the  dry  winds,  and  ripens 
its  seed  in  June.  It  is  veij  abundant  in  the  hill 
forests  of  Guddapah  and  North  Arcot,  and  is  also 
found  in  the  Mudumalli  forests,  Animallays, 
Wynad,  Mysore,  etc.  Its  timber  is  very  useful 
for  house-building,  panels  of  doors,  and  various 
other  purposes ;  it  has  a  ready  sale  in  the  Gud- 
dapah district,  and  is  largely  imported  into  Madras. 
A  species  of  lac  is  procured  from  the  tree. — 
BeddomCy  PL  Sylv. ;  Roxh, ;  Captain  Puckle  in  M, 
Ex.  of  lSe2;  Useful  Plants ;  W.  and  A. 

VATIGA  ROBUSTA.    W.  and  A. 


Sboroa  robusta,  Boxb. 


»jftAft|    •        •        •  I      •        ft 

Usvukunida,  .  . 
Guggalam  chetta, 
Salwa,  Soringhi, 


Sansk. 


.  Tel. 
Ubiya. 


Saj, Arab. 

Eing-gyin,  .    .    .  Burm. 

Sal  tree,      .     .     .  Eno. 

Sal, Hind. 

Its  lUsin. 
Ba],  Rala,  Dhoona,  Hind.  |  Gaggala,  ....  Tel. 
This  valuable  timber  tree  is  alluded  to  in  ancient 
Hindu  writings.  In  the  Hindu  Theatre  (ii.  p. 
100),  Madhava,  speaking  of  the  coming  rainy 
season,  says — 

'  The  days  approach 
When  the  long  line  of  elouds  Bhall  shed  on  earth 
Tbeir  amaranthine  drops,  trembling  in  the  breeze 
That  from  the  east  oomes  powerful,  and  embued 
With  the  rich  odours  of  the  Sal  and  Arjuna.' 

Forests  of  it  extend  over  a  narrow  belt  from 

Kamaon  to  Assam,  and  the  dammer  of  Bengal  is 

the  resin  exuded  from  it.    It  grows  in  the  Palghat 

mountains  and  to  a  limited  extent  on  the  west 

coast.     West  of  Burhampore  and  Russelcondah, 

the  sal  forests  are  the  most  valuable  tract  of  wood 

on  the  eastern  coast  of  Peninsular  India.    In  the 

taluk  of  Gumsur  and  in  the  zamindari  of  Bodogoda, 

the  sal  forests  are  important  and  accessible,  for 

these  districts  are  traversed  by  rivers,  and  during 

the  short  freshes  timber  can  be  rafted  to  the  cosst 

Gaptain  Beddome  found  it  abundant  on  the  In- 

drawati.      Gaptain  Sankey  says  that  the  sal  of 

Nagpur,  resembling  bejasar  somewhat  in  colour, 

differs  peculiarly  from  it  in  the  construction  of  its 

grain,  and  in  its  freeness  from  the  faults  to  which 

the  other  is  so  subject    In  strength,  size,  and  all 

the  qualities  of  good  timber,  it  appeared  to  him 

to  stand  first  of  all  those  procurable  in  the  Nagpur 

territories  for  a  tie  beam  or  rafter  wood,     xhe 

Bal  forests  of  Northern  India,  according  to  Dr. 

Falconer,  extend  in  a  nearly  unbroken  belt  along 

the  Terai  from  the  Ganges  at  Hard  war  to  the 

Burhampooter ;  and  it  occurs  also  in  the  Morung 

Hills,  and  in  Assam ;  but  in  many  parts  at  the 

foot  of  the  Himalayas,  the  forests  are  said  to  have 

become  much  exhausted. 


VATSVA. 

ltd  fieed  has  the  utmost  susceptibility  of  ger- 
mination, with  a  vitality  so  limited  in  duration  that 
it  will  not  survive  many  days  unplanted.      It 
ripens  at  the  commencement  of  the  rains,  and 
after  the  first  shower  falls  actually  sprouting  from 
the  tree.    In  consequence,  young  plants  come  up 
in  the  utmost  profusion,  forming  patches  of  forest, 
which  are  literally  impenetrable  till  thinned  by 
the  woodman.    The  tree  Vatica  robusta  furnishes 
the  best  and  most  extensively  used  timber  in  the 
north  of  India.     In  Pegu,  the  tree  is  found  chiefly 
on  the  Shan  side  of  the  Tounghoo  district,  and  in 
the  forests  north  of  Tounghoo,  and  it  is  abundant 
inland  in  the  Amherst  and  Tavoy  provinces.     Sal 
timber  suffers  much  from  exposure,  splitting  and 
warping  greatly.    The  wood  is  hard,  of  a  light- 
brown  colour,  and  is  in  great  repute ;  it  is  most 
valuable  for  house  and  ship  building,  as  vats  for 
liquids,  door-frames,  and  for  the  rails  and  battens 
of  doors.    It  is  not  suited  for  planks ;  it  twists, 
shrinks,  and  warps  whenever  the  surfa||p  is  re- 
moved, even  after  many  years*  seasoning.    This 
wood  is  in  general  use  for  building  purposes  in 
the  Ganjam  and  Yizagapatam  districts.   Gompared 
with  teak,  its  strength  is  about  1121  to  869.    In 
the  Madras  gun-carriage  manufactory,  it  is  used  for 
beams  of  gun  and  howitzer  carriages,  light  field 
axle-cases  of  all  kinds,  all  parts  of  carts,  transport 
carriage  cheeks,  handspikes  of  all  sorts,  perches 
of  waggons,  poles,  short  perches,  braces,  framing 
and  splinter-bars  of  limbers,  gun  and  waggon, 
and  framing  of  all  carts.    The  bark  is  employed 
by  tanners,  and  yields  an  abundance  of  resin  or 
dammer,  which  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  pitch, 
and  burnt  by  the  natives  as  incense,  and  an 
aromatic  oil  is  procured  from  the  resin  by  dry 
distillation.    It  is  called  Sal  and  Salwa  in  Gumsur, 
and  Googul  in  the  Godaveiy>  forests.    Golonel 
Beddome  is  not  sure  that  the  Burmese  tree  called 
Eing.gyin  is  the  same  species. 

VATIGA  TUMBUGGAIA.     W.  and  A. 
Shorea  tumbuggaia,  Boxb,  |  Sal  tumbuggaia,  Moxb, 

Congo-wood  tree,    .  Eko.  I  Tumbuggaia,  .    .    •  TxL. 
Thambagam,  .    .    .  Tam.  | 

A  large  timber  tree,  a  native  of  the  Balaghat? 
mountains,  which  blossoms  in  the  beginning  of 
the  hot  season,  and  ripens  its  seed  in  June.  In 
the  Balpalli  jungles,  in  the  Guddapah  district,  the 
tree  abounds,  particularly  on  the  ridges  of  the 
bills  from  Balpalli  to  Yerra  Gunta  Gottah,  and 
over  all  the  ridges  of  the  hills  in  the  Guddapah 
district,  growing  to  a  height  of  from  30  to  85 
feet,  and  from  6  to  7  feet  in  circumference.  It  is 
there  chiefly  used  for  house-building  purposes, 
being  much  prized  by  the  natives  of  the  district 
on  account  of  its  durability.  Its  wood  is  used  for 
fuses ;  it  is  a  strong,  heavy  wood,  close-grained 
but  splintery,  superior  in  strength  and  finer  in 
grain  than  sal,  too  heavy  for  gun-carriages,  but 
would  answer  for  all  purposes  where  great  strength 
is  necessary.  It  yields  a  large  quantity  of  the 
resin  called  dammer,  which  is  employed  in  marine 
yards  as  a  substitute  for  pitch,  but  used  also  a» 
benzoin  in  temples  for  incense. — Roxh, ;  Voigt. 

VATSYA,  a  learned  Hindu  who  wrote  in  the 
Sanskrit  language,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Ghristian  era.  His  book  is  the  Kama  Sutra,  or 
Aphorisms  of  Love,  and  is  the  standard  work  on 
love  and  on  social  and  domestic  life  in  that  lan- 
guage. It  was  composed  by  him  whilst  a  religious 
student  at  Benares.     He  alludes  in  it  to  ther 
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VATTEZ  BATTU. 


VEDA. 


writingB  of  seven  earlier  authors.  He  incalcates 
the  necessity  of  education  and  caltivation  of  the 
64  arts.  Dowson  also  says  that  he  wrote  the 
Nyaja  Bhasha,  and  that  he  was  known  under  the 
name  of  Malla  Naga. 

VATTEZ  BATTU,  an  ancient  Tamil  writing 
eharaoter,  still  in  use  by  the  Moplah  in  South 
Malabar. 

VAYPI,  an  island  near  Cochin,  which  was 
thrown  up  from  the  sea  in  the  14th  century,  and 
gave  rise  to  a  new  era,  Puduvepa,  new  intro- 
duction. 

VAYU.  Sansk.  Air,  wind,  ^olus,  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  one  of  l^e  gods  of  the  ancient  Hindus ; 
the  god  of  winds  and  the  regent, of  the  north- 
wesc 

VEDA.  The  religious  books  of  the  Hindus, 
known  as  the  Vedas,  are  four  in  number, — ^the  Rig 
Veda,  the  Yajur  Veda,  the  Sama  Veda,  and  the 
Atharva  Veda,  but  the  last  of  these  belongs  to  a 
much  later  age  than  the  rest.  Of  the  four,  the 
Rig  Veda  is  the  oldest,  and  the  Yajur  Veda, 
Sama  Veda,  and  the  Atharva  Veda  follow  in  sac- 
cession. 

Each  Veda  is  subdivided  into  three  parts,— 
Sanhita,  Brahmana,  and  Sutra. 

The  Sanhita  of  the  Rig  Veda  is  purely  a  lyrical 
collection,  comprising  ihe  store  of  songs  which  the 
Aryans  had  brought  with  them  from  their  ancient 
settlements  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  and  which 
they  had  used  in  their  invocations  for  prosperity 
on  themselves  and  their  flocks,  in  their  adoration 
of  the  dawn,  in  celebration  of  the  struggle  between 
the  god  who  wields  the  lightning  and  the  darkness, 
and  in  rendering  thanks  to  the  heavenly  beings 
forpreservation  in  battle. 

The  songs  are  here  classified  according  to  the 
families  of  the  poets  to  which  they  are  ascribed. 
This  is  a  purely  scientific  arrangement,  irrespective 
of  their  date. 

It  is  known  that  the  sacred  books  known  as 
Vedas  were  numerous,  and  the  tradition  is  that 
their  arrangement  into  their  present  form  was 
made  by  a  person  who  is  designated  Veda-Vyasa, 
literally  Vedarcompiler. 

The  Sanhita  of  the  Sama  Veda,  and  both  the 
Sanhitas  of  the  Yajur  Veda,  consist  of  verses  re- 
lating to  the  Soma  offering  which  have  been  ex- 
tracted from  the  Rig  Veda;  and  the  extracts 
forming  the  Sama  Sanhita  seem  to  have  been 
made  prior  to  those  of  the  Yajur  Veda. 

The  object  of  the  Brahmiinas  is  to  connect  the 
sacrificial  songs  and  formulas  with  the  sacrificial 
rite,  by  pointing  out,  on  the  one  hand,  their 
direct  mutual  relation ;  and,  on  the  other,  their 
symbolical  connection  with  each  other. 

The  Sutras  or  Aphorisms  are  founded  on  the 
Brahmanas,  and  must  be  consid^^d  as  their 
necessary  supplement,  as  a  further  advance  in  the 
path  struck  out  by  the  latter  in  the  direction  of 
more  rigid  system  and  formalism.  They  are  the 
Ealpa  Sutra  or  Srauta  Sutra  relating  to  ritual, 
and  the  Griha  Sutva  or  Smarta  Sutra  relating  to 
domestic  ceremonial. 

The  Smarta  Sutra  exhibit  the  complete  stand- 
point of  Brahmanism. 

The  language  of  the  Vedas  is  not  Sanskrit  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  but  there  is  not 
sufficient  difference  between  it  and  classieal 
Sanskrit  to  authorize  its  being  oaQed  a  separate 
language.    The  difference  is  not  so  great  as  be- 


tween Anglo-Saxon  and  modem  English,  but  it 
is  greater  than  between  Homer^s  and  Demoflthenes' 
Greek.  The  names  of  the  ridii  or  oompoeera  are 
not  always  siven  in  the  body  of  the  hymna,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  guide  the  histarian  or  chrono- 
logist  as  to  their  dates.  Nevertheless,  good 
scholars  are  of  opinion  that  Vedic  hymns  were 
composed  mostly  about  the  fifteenth  or  seven- 
teenth oenturies  before  Christ,  but  not  committed 
to  writing,  and  therefore  not  collected,  mitfl  the 
eighth  century  B.C. 

The  Veda  offers  one  of  the  beet  illuitratkma  of 
the  manner  in  which  ancient  Uteratore  was  pre- 
served .in  early  times.  The  art  of  writing  was 
unknown  in  India  before  the  end  of  the  ancient 
Vedic  literature,  about  B.C.  800. '  Now  the  oldest 
Sanskrit  manuscript  we  possess  cannot  be  much 
oLdev  than  a.d.  1000;  but  the  sons  of  the  three 
higher  caates  were  required  to  learn  by  heart  the 
sacred  text.  At  the  present  day,  youUia  in  some 
of  the  Brahmanic  families  can  repeat  the*whole  o{ 
the  Rig  Veda,  learned,  as  their  ancestors  acquired 
it  thousands  of  years  ago,  from  the  mouth  of  a 
teacher,  so  that  the  Vedic  succession  should  never 
be  broken.  Various  readings  from  these  *  walkii^ 
Rig  Veda  manuscripts'  are  being  colleoted  for  aa 
edition  which  is  to  be  published  in  the  Sacred 
Books  of  the  East 

Veda  is  derived  from  Vedali,  contracted  VettL 
he  knows,  one  of  the  verbs  commonly  used 
in  Sandcrit,-and  from  which  several  words  an 
derived  of  frequent  occurrence,  as  vidya,  learn- 
ing ;  vidivan,  a  learned  man,  etc.  This  verb,  also, 
has  been  preserved  as  vidanti,  Sansk.  ;  eidonu. 
Gr.  ;  .  vident,  Lat.  ;  witon,  Amqix)  -  Saxon  ; 
and  wit,  £n6.  The  body  of  Vedic  literature  is 
immense.  In  the  Brahmana,  moral  recepts^  reh- 
gious  instruction,  and  information  are  conveyed. 

Their  Age. — Good  scholars  are  of  opinion  that 
the  Vedic  hymns  were  composed  after  the  17 vi 
century  B.C.,  but  not  collected  until  later.  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  supposed  them  to  belong  to  the  dt^ 
century  before  Christ.  But  another  view  hac 
been  that  the  Sanhita  or  hymns  were  ooBectpd 
about  B.C.  1200  or  1800,  and  that  the  Brabmani 
was  written  about  B.C.  700  or  800 ;  while  Professor 
Max  Muller  fixes  the  years  600  and  20O  B.C.  aa  the 
limits  of  that  age  during  which  the  Bmhmanie 
literature  was  carried  on  in  the  strange  style  of 
the  Sutra.  According  to  Colebrooke,  at  the  epoch 
of  the  Vedas  the  summer  solstice  was  in  the 
middle  of  AsUesha,  the  9th  lunar  mansion ;  there- 
fore Regulus  was  half  a  lunar  mansion  +  9^,  that  is 
15^  40'  east  of  the  summer  solstice,  at  that  xitne. 
On  1st  January  1859,  the  longitude  of  Reguhs 
was  147''  52'  30*,  hence  Regulus  was  at  that  date 
57°  52'  30*  east  of  the  summer  solstice.  The 
summer  solstice  had  therefore  retrograded  throagh 
42^  12'  80"  =  42""  20'  8'  since  the  enoch  of  the 
Vedas.  And  as  the  equinoxes  and  soisticea  move 
backward  on  the  ecliptic  at  the  rate  of  1°  in  72 
years,  it  must  have  occupied  70''X42''  20*  8'==80S9 
years  to  effect  the  change.  Hence  tiie  age  of  the 
Vedas  was  8039  on  the  1st  January  1859,  or  their 
date  is  B.C.  1181,  t.e.  the  early  part  of  the  IMi 
century  before  the  Christian  era. 

Only  a  compaiatively  small  portioB  of  the  Vedas 
has  ever  been  translated,  nor  is  it  ever  likely  that 
the  >rhole  mass  of  Vedic  literature  will  ever  se^ 
the  light  in  a  modern  langoage.  Indeed,  fiolh 
calculated  that  the  mere  Sanhita   or  wetne$i 
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portioD  of  the  Vedas,  as  distingnihed  f  roia  the 
Bralmutfui  Qr- later  ritoal  appended  to  each,  oon* 
tains  not  less  than  30,000  couplets,  of  which 
11,000  go  to  the  Rig  Veda.  The  Big  Veda  com- 
prises 1017  sboit  poems,  containing  10,680  Tenee. 

Portions  of  the  Rig  Veda  were  translated  hf 
the  Utte  F.  Rosen,  the  late  M.  Ix>ngloi8,  and  by 
Professor  H.  H.  Wilson ;  and  Dr.  F.  Max  Mailer, 
who  nndeitook  to  produce  a  complete  one,  has 
UQ  weariedW  deyotea  much  cl  Ins  uaefnl  life  to  this 
object  With  all  ih&r  diffionktes,  they  furnish 
much  informataou  regarding  the  origin  and  early 
state  of  some  of  the  races  who  are  now  called 
Hindus.  From  what  has  been  published,  it  is  known 
that  during  the  period  through  which  the  Vedas 
were  being  produced,  the  people  were  progressing 
in  moral  culture  and  in  social  and  political  con- 
dition. In  the  earliest  period  of  their  migration, 
they  had  no  money.  Their  wealth  consisted  of 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  goats,  and  buffaloes;  the 
cow  was  the  medium  of  barter.  Cow-steEding 
was  a  great  crime,  but  from  the  Rig  Veda  it  is 
evident  that  the  cow  was  not  reverenced ;  they 
had  apparently  no  temples  nor  images,  and  they 
were  a  cow-eating  and  spirit-drinking  people.  In 
later  hymns  there  is  mention  of  cities,  of  commerce, 
of  weapons,  of  chariots,  and  even  of  the  vices  of 
primitive  civilisation.  Women  throughout  held  a 
high  social  position.  The  rishi  and  Mb  wife  con* 
versed  on  equal  terms,  went  together  to  the  sacrifice, 
and  practised  austerities  together.  Lovely  maidens 
joined  in  processions,  and  grown-up  daughters 
remained  without  reproach  in  their  father's  house. 

The  religion  of  the  Aryans,  as  shown  in  the 
Vedas,  differs  in  many  very  material  pointa  from 
that  of  t^e  Hindus  of  the  present  day.  The 
worship  they  prescribe  is,  witn  a  few  exceptions, 
domestic,  consisting  of  oblations  to  fire,  and  in- 
vocations of  the  dmties  of  fire,  of  the  firmament, 
of  the  winds,  the  seasons,  the  moon,  t^e  sun,  who 
are  invited  b^  the  sacrificer,  if  a  Brahman,  or  by 
his  family  pnest,  if  he  is  not  a  Brahman,  to  be 
present,  and  accept  the  offering,  either  clarified 
butter  or  the  fermented  juice  of  the  soma,  Sar- 
costoma  brevistigma,  which  are  poured  upon  the 
sacrificial  fire,  in  return  for  which  they  are  sup- 
plicated to  confer  temporal  blessings  upon  the 
worshipper,  riches,  life,  posterity,  which  constitute 
the  sum  of  heathen  prayer  in  all  heathen  countries. 
The  second  hymn  of  the  Rig  Veda  thus  invokes 
the  gods  Indra,  Mitra,  Vayu,  and  Varuna  :~^ 

'  1.  Approach,  O  Vayu,  be  visible  ;  this  loma  juice 
has  been  prepared  for  thee  ;  approach,  drink,  hear  our 
invocation. 

'  2.  Those  who  praise  thee,  Vayu,  celebrate  thee  with 
sacred  songs,  provided  with  store  of  soma  juice,  and 
knowing  the  season  suitable  for  their  oblations. 

*  3.  Vayu,  thy  assenting  voice  comes  to  the  sacrificer  $ 
it  comes  to  many  through  the  offering  of  the  libation. 

•    *  4.  Indra  and  Vayu,  this  juice  has  been  prepared ; 
come  with  benefits  for  us ;  verily  the  libation  desires  you. 
'  6.  Vayu  and    Indra,  observe^  the  libations^  being 
present  in  the  offerings,  come  quickly. 

*  6.  Vayu  and  Indra,  mighty  men,  approach  the  priest 
of  the  sacrificer  quickly,  on  account  of  his  prayers. 

*7.  I  invoke  Mitra,  the  source  of  purity ;  I  invoke 
Varuna,  able  to  destroy ;  both  cherishing  earth  with 
water. 

*  8.  Mitra  and  Varuna,  be  pleased  with  this  propitia- 
tory offering ;  for  to  you,  assuredly,  do  saorinces  owe 
^heir  success,  as  the  waters  do  their  abundance. 

*  9.  Mitra  and  Yaruna,  all-wise  divinities,  formed  for 
the  benefit  of  multitudes,  and  multitudinously  present, 
give  efficacy  to  our  <iets.' 


Thus  the  hymns  indicate  primarily  a  worship  of 
the  elements,  for  other  Deva  named  are  Agni 
(Ignis),  kfd  of  fire ;  Surya,  the  sun ;  Mamt, 
stonnB;  Pritbivi,  the  earth;  Ap,  tiie  waters; 
Ushas,  the  dawn ;  Varuna  (Ovpupoi),  the  heavens } 
and  to  them  the  hymns  are  addressed. 

Indra^  as  god  of  the  firmament ;  Varuna,  god 
of  the  waters ;  Yama,  the  judge  of  the  dead  9 
Agni,  god  of  fire;  Suiya,  the  sun;  Soma  ov 
Chandra,  the  moon ;  Vajru,  the  god  of  winds ;  the 
Mamt,  the  Aditya, — all  of  them  mere  personifioa- 
tions  of  the  powers  of  nature, — ^were  invoked  for 
aid  or  their  wrath  deprecated. 

The  goda  of  the  Vedas  were  83  in  number,  and 
aome  of  them  are  not  unknown  to  later  systems, 
but  at  first  perform  very  subordinate  parts ;  whilst 
those  deities  who  are  the  principal  objects  of  Hindu 
worship  of  the  present  day,  are  either  wholly  un- 
named in  the  Vedas,  or  are  noticed  in  an  inferior 
or  different  capacity.  The  names  of  Siva,  of 
Durga,  of  Kali,  of  Rama,  of  Krishna,  so  far  as 
research  has  gone,  do  not  occur  in  the  Vedas. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  sacred  books  contain 
many  passages  indicative  of  a  purer  thought. 
Sometimes  &ey  expand  in  glowing  adoration  of 
the  attributes  of  the  deity  invoked,  the  *  one  king 
of  t^e  breathing  and  awakening  world,'  whose 
greatness  ^  the  snowy  mountains  and  the  sea  pro* 
chiim,'  *  whose  shadow  is  immortality '.  (L  p*  29). 
Sbmetimes  they  embody  the  confessions  of  the 
penitent  craving  for  forgiveness.  *  Through  want 
of  strength,  thou  strong  and  bright  God,  have  I 
gone  wrong  ;  have  mercy.  Almighty,  have  merpy  I ' 
(i.  p.  39).  'Whenever  we  men,  0  Varana, 
commit  an  offence  before  the  heavenly  host, 
whenever  we  break  the  law  through  thoughtless- 
ness, have  mercy.  Almighty,  have  mercy ! '  They 
pray  that  the  *  adorable  light  of  Savitri  may  iUu* 
mine  (or  rouse)  the  spirit  of  the  worshipper.'  •  Now, 
they  recognise  a  power  from  whom  no  secrets  ana 
hid.  '  If  a  man  stand,  or  walk,  or  hide ;  if  he  lie 
down  or  get  up ;  what  two  people  sitting  together 
whisper,  long  Varuna  knows  it ;  he  is  there  as 
the  third '  (i.  p.  41).  They  long  for  a  site  *  where 
life  is  free,  where  the  worlds  are  radiant,  there 
make  me  immortal.'  But  the  Vedas  yet  fancifully 
play  with  the  phenomena  of  nature.  The  dawn 
is  a  young  bride,  gold-coloured,  daughter  of  the 
sky,  mother  of  the  cows  (the  mornings),  leading 
the  white  and  lovely  steed  (the  son).  Sometimes 
their  thoughts  on  the  mystery  of  the  nniverse 
dothe  themselves  in  solenm  words,  as  in  the  hymn 
which  Mr.  Golebrooke  has  translated : — 

'  Nor  aught  nor  nought  existed ;  yon  bright  sky 
Was  not,  nor  heaven's  loved  works'outstretched  above. 
What  covered  all  ?  What  sheltered  ?  What  eonoealed  t 
Was  it  the  water's  fathomless  abyss  7 
There  was  not  death,— yet  there  was  nought  immortal ; 
There  was  no  confine  between  day  and  night, 
The  only  One  breathed  breathless  by  itself, 
Other  than  it  there  nothing  since  has  been. 
Darlmess  there  was,  and  all  at  first  was  veiled 
In  gloom  profound,  an  ocean  without  light. 

Then  first  came  Love  upon  it.' 

The  Vedic  Aryans  certainly  had  neither  temples 
nor  idols.  Even  now,  in  India,  images  of  the  deified 
elements  are  unworshipped,  and,  exc^t  images  of 
the  sun,  they  are  never  made.  The  persomfica- 
tion  of  the  divine  attributes  of  creation,  preserva* 
tion,  and  regeneration,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva, 
which   are   now  almost  exclusively  recognised, 
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there  MS  no  reason,  from  the  invocatioiui  addreeded 
to  them  in  common  with  the  air,  water,  the  seasons, 
the  planets,  to  suppose  that  they  were  ever  wor- 
shipped under  visible  types.  Indeed,  ministration 
to  idols  in  temples  is  held  by  ancient  authorities 
infamous.  Menu  repeatedly  classes  the  priest  of 
a  temple  with  persons  unfit  to  be  admitted  to 
private  sacrifices,  or  to  be  associated  with  on  any 
occasion ;  and,  even  yet,  the  priests  who  attend 
upon  the  images  in  public  are  considered  as  of  a 
scarcely  reputable  order  by  all  Hindus  of  learning 
and  respectability.  The  worship  of  images  is 
declared  to  be  an  act  of  inferior  merit  even  by 
later  authorities.  It  is  almost  certain,  therefore, 
that  the  practice  of  worshipping  idols  in  temples 
was  not  tjie  religion  of  the  Vedas.  The  dwelling* 
house  of  the  householder  was  his  temple ;  if  quali- 
fied, he  was  his  own  priest ;  but  as  they  more  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  secular  avocations,  it  became 
almost  univenully  the  practice  to  retain  a  family 
priest.  This  is  still  the  custom.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  being  a  Brahman  of  learning  and  character, 
he  is  very  commonly  illiterate,  and  not  always 
respectable.  The  office  has  also  undergone  an 
important  modification.  The  family  priest  was 
formerly  also  the  guru  or  spiritual  adviser  of  the 
family.  The  priest  now  rarely  discharges  that 
function  ;  he  merely  conducts  the  domestic  rites  ; 
and  the  guru,  to  whom  extravagant  deference, 
such  as  is  due  to  deity  alone,  is  paid,  is  very 
usually  a  member  of  some  of  the  mendicant  orders 
that  have  sprung  up  in  comparatively  modem 
times. 

In  500  hymns  translated  by  Professor  Wilson, 
the  following  is  the  number  of  Sakta  allotted  to 
each,  viz.  Indra,  178 ;  Agni,  147 ;  Aswini,  28 ; 
Marut,  24 ;  Yaruna,  20 ;  Mitra,  17 :  Ushas,  11 ; 
Vayu,  6 ;  Surya  or  Savitri,  5 ;  Riidra,  3 ;  Vrihas- 
pati,  2 ;  Vishnu  (none  in  the  first  Asiaka),  2 ; 


explain  the  Greek  story  of  Bacchus,  and  shows 
that  it  was  not  an  invention  merely  to  flatter 
Alexander. 

Professor  Max  Muller  says  if  we  most  have  a 
general  name  for  tiie  earliest  reUgion  of  the  Vedic 
Indians,  it  would  be  neither  monotheism  dot 
polytheism,  but  only  Henotheism,  that  is  a  belief 
in  and  worship  of  those  sin^  objects  in  which 
man  first  suspects  the  presence  of  the  Invisible 
and  the  Infinite.    This  is  unintelligible. 

The  Yedio,  in  common  with  other  religions,  was 
conservative,  and  the  morality,  the  ethical  con- 
ceptions, and  social  and  political  condition  of  the 
Aryans,  moved  in  advance  of  the  ideas  in  the 
earlier  hymns.  During  the  period  embraced  in 
the  composition  of  the  Vedas,  Professor  H.  E 
Wilson  thinks  (Rig  Veda,  i.  59,  65,  L  xziv.) '  k 
is  inferable  from  some  passages  that  human 
sacrifices  i  were  not  unknown,  although  isfre- 
quent;'  and  the  Satapatha  Brahmana  relates 
how  men  ceased  to  be  the  offered  victims ;  fii« 
the  horse,  then  other  animals,  and  finally  rice  nod 
barley  and  barley  cakes,  were  successively  sub- 
stituted. The  ninetieth  hymn  of  the  tenth  book 
of  the  Rig  Veda  teUs  how  all  things  were  vo^ 
out  of  the  mangled  limbs  of  Purusha  (man).^  b 
the  Purusha  Sakta,  a  hymn  of  the  Yajnr  Ve(U« 
the  gods  sacrifice  Purusha.  The  Vedic  concep- 
tion of  the  creation  of  animal  life  is  rude. 

The  Satapatha  Brahmana  discloses  the  wilder 
of  cosmogonies, — how  Purusha  differentiated  him- 
self into  husband  and  wife,  and  these  into  aC 
forms  of  animal  metamorphoses.  There  are  two 
hymns  in  the  Rig  Veda  describing  the  Aswa  Medbt 
rite,  and  which  leave  no  doubt  that  in  the  earl; 
religion  of  the  race,  this  sacrifice  was  had  recouise 
to  as  a  burnt-offering  to  the  goda.  It  was,  eyen 
then,  however,  falling  into  disuse,  and  was  exist- 
ing as  a  relic  of  an  anti- Vedic  period,  importoi 


and  Saraswati,  1.   In  the  Vedas,  Rudra  is  the  chief  !  from  some  foreign  region,  possibly  from  Sc^rthit, 


of  the  winds,  collecting  the  clouds  as  a  shepherd's 
dog  does  the  sheep,  and  attending  on  his  master 
Indra ;  but  in  the  present  day  amongst  the  Hindus 
he  is  identified  with  Siva.  In  the  Vedas,  how- 
ever, with  the  single  exception  of  an  epithet, 
^Kapardi,'  with  braided  hair,  of  doubtful  signi- 
ficance, and  applied  also  to  another  divinity,  no 
other  term  applicable  to  Siva  occurs,  and  there  is 
not  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  form  in  which, 
for  the  last  ten  centuries  at  least,  he  seems  to  have 
been  almost  exclusively  worshipped  in  India,  that 
of  the  lingam,  priapus,  or  phallus;  neither  is 
there  the  slightest  hint  of  another  important  feature 
of  later  Hinduism,  the  trimurti  or  triune  com- 
bination of  Brahma,  \'ishnu,  and  Siva,  as  typified 
by  the  mystical  eyllable  O'm  (a-u-m). 

Indra  and  all  the  gods  are  everywhere  repre- 
sented as  unable  to  perform  any  great  exploit 
without  the  inspiration  of  the  soma  juice.     *Sit 


where  animal  victims,  and  especially  horses,  wen 
oonunonly  sacrificed.  And,  in  still  later  Uines. 
the  Aswa  Medha  consisted  in  certain  ceremooies 
ending  in  the  liberation  of  the  horae,  as  throogk- 
out  nearly  all  India  is  still  practised  with  a  boil  or 
cow,  manv  of  which  are  met  with  in  every  village. 
freed  or  let  loose  in  the  name  of  Siva  or  Visfafin 
or  other  Hindu  god. 

From  the  Vedas  are  immediately  deduced  the 
practical  arts  of  chirurgery  and  medicine,  music 
and  dancing ;  archery,  which  comprises  the  whole 
art  of  war ;  and  architecture,  under  which  the 
system  of  mechanical  arts  is  included.  Nextiu 
order  to  these  are  the  six  Vedanga  or  bodies  of 
learning,  three  of  which  belong  to  grammar,  one 
relates  to  religious  ceremonies,  a  fifth  to  the 
whole  compass  of  mathematics,  and  the  sixth  to 
the  explanation  of  obscure  words  or  phrases  in  the 
Vedas.    Subordinate  to  these  Auga  (though  the 


down,  Indra,'  says  Viswamitra,  *on  the  sacred    reason  of  the  arrangement  is  not  obvious)  are  the 
grass,  and  when  thou  hast  drunk  the  soma,  then,    series  of  sacred  poems,  the  body  of  law,  and  the 


Indra,  go  home  *  (iii.  p.  84).     *  Drink,  Indra,  the 

soma  that  is  effused  for  thy  exhilaration,'  sings 

rishi  Bharadwaja;  *stop  the  friendly  steeds,  let 

them  loose;  sitting  in  our  society,  respond  to 

our  hymns'  (iii.  p.  454).  ^  Who  buys  this,  my  Indra, 

with  ten  milch  xine  ?  when  he  shall  have  slain 

(your)  foes,  then  let  (the  purchaser)  give  him  again 

to  me  '(iii.  p.  107).     '  The  piuifying  soma,  like  the 

sea  rolling  its  waves,  has  poured  forth  songs,  and  •  Gayatri. 

hymns,  and  thought.'     Such  worship  seems  to  I      VEDAN,  also  styled  Vedar,  Veddah.  Bedaii, 
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six  philosophical  Shastra. — At,  Res,  iii.t  ^^^t 
Oriental  Linauistic  Studies;  Darwinism  in  Morahi 
Sonnerafs  Voyages;  Wilson's  Hindu  Sects;  Cal- 
cutta Review,  No.  109 ;  Elphinstone's  India,  p* 
226;  Professor  Muller,  Lectures;  Saturday  Eerier, 
24th  Feb.  1883 ;  Weber,  p.  12 ;  Archdeacon  Pratt 
in  Beng.  As,  Soc,  Joum.  Ko.  1  of  1862. 
VEDA-MATRI,  mother   of   the  Vedas,  the 


VEDANGA. 


VEGETABLE-IVORY  PALM. 


Vedd&r,  Beder,  and  Weden,  a  wild  forest  race  in 
Malabar  and  the  S.  of  India,  engaged  in  hunting. 
Those  of  the  Malabar  forests  are  predial  alares, 
who  cut  timber,  and  do  not  coltiyate.  The  Beder 
of  Zorapnr  in  the  doab  of  the  Kistna  and  Bhinia 
are  settled  but  predatory.  There  are  nuiny  of  the 
Beder  race  throuffhont  Mysore,  in  parts  of  the 
Ceded  Districts.  Tipu  Sultan  employed  them  in 
his  armies,  and  they  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
Mahratta  armies.  It  is  from  their  name  that  the 
term  Pindara  was  formed.  See  Veddah ;  Vettuvan. 

VEDANGA,  from  Veda  and  Anga,  the  name  of 
six  Sanskrit  books  explanatory  of  the  Veda,  yiz. 
Siksha  or  pronunciation,  by  Panini ;  Ghandas  or 
metre,  by  Pingala;  Vyakarma  or  grammar,  by 
Panini ;  Nirukta,  a  glossarial  comment ;  Jyotisha 
or  astronomy ;  Kalpa  or  Vedic  ceremonial. 

VEDANTA  is  a  school  of  philosophy  or  psy- 
chology founded  on  scattered  texts  of  the  Vedas, 
and  thence  termed  the  *Anta'  or  end  or  sub- 
stance. The  voice  of  Hindu  antiquity  ascribes 
the  origin  of  the  Vedantic  system  to  the  sage 
Badarayana,  otherwise  named  Veda-Vyasa.  The 
manner  of  his  birth  is  thus  described  in  one  of 
the  works  attributed  to  him,— 

'  Of  birth  and  death, 
A  multiplicity  of  souls  ia  to  be  inferred.* 

The  germs  of  this  philosophy,  and  even  its 
principal  doctrines,  are,  however,  contained  in  the 
Brahmanas  of  the  Vedas ;  then  it  is  seen  in  a 
more  complete  form  in  the  Sutras  of  Vyasa ;  and 
lastly,  this  philosophy  is  recorded  in  the  great 
commentaries  whicn  eminent  scholars  have  written 
upon  the  original  authorities. 

The  Vedanta,  Sankhya,  Vaiseshika,  Nyaya,  aud 
Yoga  philosophers  all  appeal  to  the  Upanishads  in 
support  of  their  tenets.  The  philosophy  of  Vyasa 
considers  all  existing  beings  and  things  to  be  an 
evolution  of  the  deity. 

Sankaracbarya  was  the  most  distioguished 
expounder  of  Vyasa^s  theory,  which  he  held  with 
some  modifications.  As  it  inculcates  the  existence 
of  one  sole  essence,  it  is  often  called  the  Adwaita 
or  non-dual  system.  Bamanuja  was  one  of  its 
ablest  antagonLsts.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
two  sets  of  opinions  more  absolutely  irreconcilable 
than  Vedic  hymns  and  Vedantic  philosopby.  The 
Sutra  (aphorisms)  or  Brahma  Sutra,  the  chief 
authorities  of  the  pantheistic  Vedanta  school, 
though  much  later  uian  the  rest,  are  still  mne- 
monics, as  also  is  the  Vaiseshika  or  Atomic  school 
of  Kanada. 

The  Vedanta  system  is  the  second  great  division 
of  the  Mimausa  school  of  Hindu  philosophy.  It 
is  chiefly  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  Brahm 
or  the  supreme  spirit,  and  the  relation  in  which 
the  universe,  and  especially  the  human  soul,  stands 
to  it;  and,  in  contradistinction  from  the  Purva- 
Mimansa  or  the  investigation  (Mimansa)  of  the 
former  (Purva)  part  of  the  Vedas,  viz.  the  San- 
hita,  and  especially  the  Brahmanas,  which  contain 
the  Dharma  or  religious  law,  it  is  called  the 
Uttara-Mimansa,  or  the  investigation  of  the  latter 
(Uttara)  part  of  the  Vedas,  viz.  Aranyaka  and 
Upanishad,  which  treat  of  (the  neuter)  Brahm 
or  the  supreme  spirit  (not  to  be  confounded  with 
[the  masculine]  Brahma  or  the  god  of  the  mytho- 
logical Trimurti).  Sometimes  the  name  given  to 
it  is  Sarira-ka-Mimansa,  or  the  investigation  of 
the  souL  In  its  method,  the  Vedanta  differs 
from  the  Nyaya  by  endeavouring  to  explain  the 
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ttidverse  as  a  successive  development  from  one 
ultimate  source  or  principle ;  whereas  the  Nyaya, 
in  bot^  its  divisions,  treats  of  the  object  of  human 
knowledge,  of  which  the  universe  is  composed, 
under  different  topics,  unconcerned  about  their 
mutual  relation  of  effect  and  cause ;  and  from  the 
Sankhya  it  is  distinct,  inasmuch  as  that  system 
is  based  on  the  assumption  of  a  duality  of  prin- 
ciples, whence  the  universe  derives  its  origin. 

VEDANTA-SUTRA  or  Brahma-Sutra,  aphor- 
isms of  Badarayana  on  the  Vedanta  philosophy. 

VEDDAH,  a  wild,  semi-savage  race,  about  400 
in  number,  residing  in  the  interior  of  Ceylon. 
The  forest  Veddah  dwell  in  hollow  trees  or  caves, 
subsist  on  game,  which  they  kill  with  ruddy 
formed  bow  and  arrows,  wandering  from  jungle 
to  jungle  as  the  came  becomes  scarce.  Their 
language  is  said  to  be  unintelligible  to  all  others. 
The  village  Veddah  dwell  in  certain  districts,  hold 
but  slight  intercourse  with  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  island,  and  do  not  intermarry  with  them. 
They  can  make  themselves  uuderstood  to  the 
Singhalese.  Their  sole  clothing  is  a  strip  of  cloth 
which  is  fastened  by  a  coir  cord  passed  round 
their  loins.  Their  hair,  beards,  and  whiskers  are 
never  shorn  or  cleansed,  but  hang  down  in  matted 
OMisses.  The  forest  Veddah  Kre  skilful  in  snaring 
the  wild  elephant  The  two  tribes  do  not  inter- 
marry, as  they  mutually  distrust  eadi  other.  They 
have  their  own  headmen,  whom  they  elect  and 
obey.  They  use  bows  and  arrows,  and  clubs  of 
iron  and  wood.  They  occupy  a  district  about  90 
miles  long  and  45  broad  in  the  south-eastern  side 
of  Ceylon,  lying  between  the  sea  and  the  base  of 
the  BaduUa  and  Oovah  Hills.  They  are  said  to  be 
a  remnant  of  the  Yakko,  the  aborigines  of  Ceylon, 
who,  2000  years  ago,  after  the  conquest  of  the 
island  by  Wijay6  and  bis  followers,  returned  into 
the  wildb.  Their  language  is  a  dialect  of  Singhal- 
ese, free  from  Sanskrit  or  Pali,  but  the  vocabu- 
kry  is  very  limited,  and  they  have  recourse  to 
ffestures  and  si^puk  They  cover  their  dead  with 
leaves  in  the  jungle.  Veddah  is  the  Sanskrit 
Vyadha,  a  hunter. — Davy's  Ceylon. 

VEDI.    Sanse.    An  altar,  a  seat  for  an  image. 

VEDYAVAN,  *  the  man  of  secrets  of  know- 
ledge,' is  the  term  used  by  way  of  reproach  to 
the  Buddhist  and  Jain  sects,  having  the  import  of 
magician.  Their  opponents  believe  them  to  be 
possessed  of  supernatural  skill,  and  it  is  recorded 
of  the  celebrated  Amara,  author  of  the  Cosa  or 
dictionary  called  after  him,  that  he  miraculously 
<  made  the  full  moon  appear  on  Amavus,'  the  ides 
of  the  month,  when  the  nlanet  is  invisible. 

VEERANROOSTY.  The  jangam  reUgious  men- 
dicants, and  those  of  the  Veeranroosty  caste,  blow 
the  chank  shells  as  trumpets. 

VEGETABLE  -  IVORY  PALM  (Phytelephas 
macrocarpa.  It  and  P.),  of  Central  America  and 
New  Granada.  It  grows  between  the  9th  degree 
of  north  and  the  8th  degree  of  south  latitude, 
and  the  70th  and  79th  of  west  loncitude,  and  is 
found  in  narrow  valleys  and  damp  localities  from 
the  coast  to  3000  feet  above  the  sea.  From  the 
kernels  or  albumen  of  the  fruit,  turners  fashion 
the  knobs  of  walking-sticks,  the  reels  of  spindles, 
and  litUe  toys,  which  are  whiter  than  animal 
ivory,  and  equally  hard  when  dry,  but  soften 
when  placed  in  water.  The  i^ant  is  supposed  to 
belong  to  Endlicber's  class  Spadiciflora  and 
Lindley*s  alliance  Arales ;  but  Martins  regards  it 
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as  the  tjM  of  a  new  natural  orddr,  and  named  it 
Pfaytelepnantefd,  and  is  called  the  ivoiy  palm. — 
Seemaii. 

VEGETABLE  KINGDOM.  This  tenn  is  ap- 
plied  ooilectiyely  to  the  various  fonns  of  plants, 
as  the  terms  Animal  Kingdom  and  Mineral  King- 
dom are  applied  to  animus  and  minerals. 

Extent*^ihB,  Hooker  and  Thomson  rdate  that  i^l 
the  main  elements  of  the  Indian  flom  exist  in  its 
surrounding  countries,  and  that  -tiie  families  of 
plants  pecuMar  to  it  are  of  ve^  limited  number. 
The  Aurantiaoeae,  Dipteracece,  Baiaaminete,  Eben- 
aceee,  Jasmines,  and  Gyrtandrate»  are  the  only 
orders  which  are  largely  developed  in  India,  and 
sparingly  elsewhere,  and  of  these  few  contain  one 
hundred  Indian  species.  India  contains  repre- 
sentatives of  eveiy  natural  family  on  the  globe, 
and  it  contains  a  more  general  and  complete 
illustration  of  the  genera  of  other  parts  oc  the 
world  than  any  other  country  whatsoever.  The 
Gompositie  are,  however,  especially  deficient,  as 
also  are  the  GraminesB  and  Cyperacese  in  some 
regions,  LeguminoBsa,  Labiat«,  and  ferns  in 
others ;  whilst  EuphorbiaoesB  and  Scrophulariacese 
are  universally  present,  and  Orchidese  appear  to 
form  a  larger  proportion  of  the  flora  of  India 
than  of  any  equally  extensive  country.  The  total 
number  of  Indian  species  of  plants  were  estimated 
by  Drs.  Hooker  and  Thomson  at  12,000  to 
15,000,  but  they  are  not  generally  diffused,  and 
it  is  believed  that  no  part  of  the  whole  area  in 
India  produces  2000  species  of  flowering  plants 
in  a  nwlins  of  10  miles.  In  the  more  humid 
jungles,  many  R>eetes  may  be  gathered  in  an  ex- 
tensive area.  In  the  dry  arid  tracts  of  Central 
IncUa  it  would  be  diffiouh  to  collect  150  species  in 
several  miles.  At  4000  to  5000  feet  elevation 
in  the  Khossya,  fifty  species  of  Gramineeo  and 
twenty  to  thirty  species  of  Orchideee  have  been 
ooliected  in  an  8  mdes'  walk.  The  mountains  of 
India,  when  above  4000  or  5000  feet,  present  a 
temperate  vegetation,  which  becomes  wholly  tern* 
perate  at  greater  elevations,  and  passes  into  an 
alpine  fiora  over  a  large  extent  of  still  loftier 
mountain  coimtry.  In  the  humid  parts  of  tropical 
India,  as  in  the  impenetrable  green  jungles  of  the 
equable  and  rainy  Malay  Peninsula,  of  Eastern 
Bengal,  the  west  coast  of  the  Madras  Presidency, 
and  of  Ceylon,  the  flora  contrast  strongly  with 
the  drier  parts  of  the  intertropical  zone,  and  still 
more  so  with  the  loosely  timbered  districts  of 
Central  India  and  of  the  base  of  the  Western 
Himalaya.  The  drier  tropical  forests  of  India 
are  much  modified  in  luxuriance  and  extension  by 
the  winter  cold  in  those  extra-tropical  latitudes 
over  which  they  spread ;  hence  many  tropical 
genera  and  families,  as  most  palms,  Cycas,  Diptero- 
carpeK  (except  Vatica),  Anrantiacefe,  Conna- 
racese,  M^iacee,  Myrtacete,  Rubiace®,  Ebenacece, 
and  many  more,  which  are  sensitive  to  cold,  are 
comparatively  local  when  found  beyond  the 
tropics ;  others  which  are  indifferent  to  the  cold 
of  winter,  as  are  many  Leguminosse  (viz.  Bauhinia, 
Acacia,  Erythrina,  Butea,  Dalbergia,  and  Milletia), 
Bombax,  Vatica,  Nauclea,  Combretaceee,  Ver- 
benaoese,  Lagerstmrnia,  Qrislea,  Jasmine®,  and 
Btgnonia  Indica,  are  indifferent  to  tbecoldof  winter, 
provided  they  experience  a  great  summer  heat; 
and  they  advance  far  beyond  the  tropics,  and  lend 
a  more  or  leas  lanopioal  aspect  to  the  flora  even  of 
the  base  of  the  Korth- Western  Himalaya  in  latt 


8&^  N*    On  the  otiur  hand,  the  perennially  kmnid 
forests  are  unifonnly  characterized  by  tke  pre- 
vatonoe  •of  ferns ;  and  at  elevations  below  6000  to 
7000  fe^t,  by  the  iamMuse  number  of  epiphytal 
Orchidese,   OrontiaceiB,  aaod  ScitamineR.     Thej 
contain  a  far  greater  amount  of  apedea  thaik  the 
drier  forests,  and  are   further  charaotflcized  by 
Zingiberaoese,  XyrideSB,  palms,  Pandaneae,  I>ra- 
oisna,  Piper,  Chloranthus,  Urtieacen  (e^iecially 
Artocarpess,  and  Fici),    Araliaoee,    Apocyneae, 
shrubby  Rttbiace»,    AurantiaoeK,    Garaniaces, 
AnonacesB,  nutmegs,  and  Diptsroearpese.   Besides 
q>ecies  of  the  Graminesa  and  Gyperaoess,  a  vast 
number  of  annual  plants  vegetate  only  daring 
the  hot  rainy  season,    and,  neither  exposed  to 
drought  or   oold,    the   small-  Leguminoas  and 
Scrophularinsa  occur  amongst  Si&,  OorclKttUB, 
Nama,    Blumea,    and   other   Coin|)oeitae,    some 
LabiatsB  (as  Leucas,  Anisomeles,  etc.),  Amannt' 
aceae,   Acanthacese,     Convolvulace®,     Ludwigia. 
Jussieua,   etc.    And  these  tropical  annuals  aad 
perennial-rooted  plants  with  annual  stems,  aie 
not  confined  to  the  plains,  but  ascend  the  lofiier 
mountain  valleys  as  far  as  the  well-marked  Twaaf 
season  extends,   and  only  disappear  where  tks 
accession  of  heat  and  humidity  is  not  sufficient  in 
amount,  or  regular  enough  in  period,  to  sttmnlate 
their  vegetative  organs.    Among  the  most  lemar^- 
able  of  these  extra*tropicai  examples  of  tropkal 
genera  are  species  of  Bignonia,  Cnbeckia,  Atgo&- 
temma,     Plectranthus,    various    CyrtandrsMe, 
ScitacesB,  Aracess,  Commelynacete,  and  m  few  epi- 
phytical Orohideie.    And  during  the  cold  monda 
only,    in   the  extra-tropical  regiona  of     India. 
numerous  genera  and  species  of  annual  plants  d 
the  north  temperate  sone  flower  when  the  troptcal 
plants  are  torpid. 

Besides  the  chenna,  wheat,  bari^,  and 
more  rarely  oats,  with  various  kinds  of  ptdse. 
which  form  the  winter  crops  of  the  GmugeHk 
plain  of  Central  India,  of  Berar^  of  the  Central 
Deklum,  of  Mysore,  andOoimbatore,  ihere  are  of 
wild  plants,  Kimimculus  sceleratus  and  R.  nmri- 
oatus,  Capsella  bursa -pastoris,  Selene  oonica. 
Alsine  media,  Arenaria  serpyllifdlia,  Eaphorbia 
heleoscopia,  Medicago  lupultna  and  M.  denties- 
lata,  Lathyrus  aphaca,  Gnaphalea,  Xanthiom. 
Veronica  agreetis  and  V.  anaigallis,  Heliotix>piiim 
Europeum,  various  Polygona,  Joneos  bufooioi, 
Butomus  umbellatos,  Alisma  plantago,  and  Tcry 
many  Cyperaoese,  Graminesd,  and  such  amintics  as 
Myriophy  Hum,  Potamogeton  natans  and  r.  crispus, 
Vallisneria,  Zannichellia,  Banuncnlus  aquattiis, 
Lemna,  and  many  others. 

In  the  re^ons  at  the  base  of  the  monutsins  in 
the  perennially  humid  provinces  oi  India,  from 
the  atmosphere  being  more  loaded  with  moistore, 
the  climate  is  more  equable  than  that  of  the 
adjacent  plains,  and  a  warm  temperate  flora, 
unknown  to  the  plains,  commences  at  devntionB 
of  2000  to  3000  feet,  and  prevails  over  the  purely 
tropical  vegetation  which  appears  amongsa  it  in 
scattered  trees  and  shrubs.  Ailiongst  other  ovdera 
may  be  mentioned  Magnoliaceas,  Tem8lioaalaoe», 
sub-troptoal  Rosacese  (as  Prunus,  Photinia,  etc.), 
Kadsura,  Spbadroslema,  Rhododendron,  Vaed* 
nium,  Ilex,  Styrax,  Symplooos,  Olea,  Sapot«ne«, 
Lauraoese,  Podocarpos,  Finns  longifolu^  with 
many  monntain  forms  ol  truly  tropical  ftoiilies, 
as  palms,  Pandanus,  Mass,  Ciusiaeea»  yinesy  Ver* 
nonia,  and  hosts  of  others* 
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In  the  Himalaya^  the  tralr  tempeiate  yegetation 
supersedeB  the  8uh-<aropioal  above  4000  to  6000 
feet;  ;«nd  the  eler&tioa  at  whioh  this  change 
takes  place  correBponds  roughly  with  that  at 
which  the  winter  is  marked  by  an  annual  fall  of 
snow.  This  pheoomenon  vanes  extremely  with 
the  latitude,  longitude,  humidity,  and  many  local 
circumstances.  In  Ceylon  and  the  Madras  Penin- 
sula, where  mountains  attain  9000  feet,  and  where 
considerable  tracts  are  elevated  above  6000  to  8000 
feet,  snow  has  never  been  known  to  falL  On  the 
Khassya  mountain,  which  attains  7000  feet,  and 
where  a  great  extent  of  sar&oe  is  above  5000 
feet,  snow  seems  to  be  unknown.  In  Sikkim, 
snow  annually  falls  at  about  6000  feet  elevation ; 
in  Nepal,  at  5000  feet ;  in  Kamaon  and  Garhwal, 
at  4000 ;  and  in  the  extreme  West  Himalaya  lower 
stilL  In  the  mountains  of  Ceylon,  on  the  Neil- 
gherries,  and  on  the  Khassya  Hills,  the  temperate 
forms  of  plants  are  more  numerous  than  upon 
the  Himalaya.  Violent  winds  sweep  over  the 
broad,  graasy,  undulating  tops  of  the  Khassya 
Hills,  and  hundreds  of  species  common  to  the 
Sikkim  Himalaya  and  to  the  Khassya  ascend 
higher  in  the  warm  forest-dad  and  sheltered 
Himalayan  vaUeys  at  5000  to  7000  feet  in  Sikkim 
than  they  do  in  the  Khassya  Hills.  In  the  Him- 
alaya, the  genera  Rhododendron,  Monotropa,  Pedi- 
cularis,  Corydalis,  Nepeta,  Carex,  Spirea,  Primula, 
Geraaus,  Lonicera,  Viburnum,  and  Saussurea, 
attain  their  maximum  of  development  o?er  all 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Ephedra  ranges  from 
theplains  of  the  Panjab  up  to  16,000  feet  in  the 
N. W.  Himalaya ;  the  genus  Marlea  ascends  from 
3000  to  8000  feet  in  Sikkim,  and  in  the  Western 
Panjab,  at  scarce  4000  feet,  accompanies  Celtis 
and  a  species  of  ash ;  sub-tropical  Myrsine  extend 
into  Afghanistan.  Juniperus  excelsa,  found  as 
low  as  5000  feet  in  Afghanistan,  ascends  to 
15,000  feet  in  Tibet.  Populus  Euphratica,  a 
Cynanchum,  Chloris  barbata,  Cyperas  aristatus, 
are  tropical  and  sub-tropical  plants  which  ascend 
to  11,000  feet  in  Ladakh,  and  Peganum  harmala 
attains  to  9000  feet.  The  alpine  or  arctic  flora, 
on  the  alpine  region  of  the  Himalaya,  commences 
above  the  limit  of  trees  throughout  a  great  part 
of  the  Himalaya,  and  hardly  reaches  its  extreme 
limit  at  18,500  feet  (3^  miles)  of  elevation.  It 
has  a  comparative  paucity  of  cryptogamic  plants, 
is  poor  in  the  luxuriant  mosses  of  tall  growth  and 
succulent  habit,  and,  though  folly  representing 
the  flora  of  the  polar  regions,  it  partakes  in  its 
characteristic  genera  of  the  temperate  flora,  and 
contains  so  many  types  foreign  to  the  flora  of  the 
polar  regions  (as  Crentiana,  Sphedra,  Valerianese, 
Corydalis),  and  some  which  are  even  rare  in 
Siberia,  that  it  must  rather  be  considered  as  a 
continuation  of  the  alpine  flora  of  Europe  than  a 
representation  of  that  of  the  arctic  zone. 

The  bulk  of  the  flora  of  the  perennially  humid 
regions  of  India,  as  of  the  whole  Malayan  Penin- 
sula, the  Upper  Assam  valley,  the  Khassya  moun- 
tains, the  forests  at  the  base  of  the  Himalaya 
from  the  Brahmaputra  to  Nepal,  of  the  Malabar 
coast,  and  of  Ceylon,  are  of  one  type,  which 
includes  a  very  hixge  proportion  <tf  the  Indian 
genera. 

The  floras  of  the  frontier  provinces  of  India 
are  identical  with  those  of  the  countries  which 
surround  them,  and  there  is  even  a  decided  affinity 
between  the  floras  of  areas  separated  by  oceans, 


deserts,  or  mountain  chains,  which  present  many 
natural  characters  in  common,  for  whioh  neither 
migration  nor  climate  will  account. 

Of  the  flora  of  Australia,  Pittospomm  and 
Scflevola  are  found  all  over  India  and  Africa ;  and 
of  two  species  of  Stylidium,  one  extends  to  Mid* 
napur  in  the  Gangetic  delta,  and  one  in  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  along  with  several  genera  of 
Myrtacese  (Leptospermum,  Boekia,  MetrosiderosV 
and  the  genus  Tristania,  which  advances  to  Moul- 
mein,  in  lat.  17^  N.  Also  the  Casuarina  grows 
wild  up  to  Ramree,  Helicia  in  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
and  the  Lagenophora  of  N.  Zealand  and  Australia 
has  a  representative  in  the  Khassya  and  Ceylon. 
Many  species  of  tropicalplants  of  the  Neilgherry 
and  Khassya  Hills,  of  Ceylon,  and  of  the  Him- 
alaya, are  identical  with  Javanese  mountain  plants* 
Gaultheria  nummularia  is  found  in  the  N.W* 
Himalaya,  through  the  whole  range  into  the 
Khassya,  and  also  on  the  Javanese  mountains 
3000  miles  distant.  The  Sedgwickia  cerasifoUa 
of  Griffith  (Liquidamber  allingia  of  Blume),  also 
the  curious  Cardiopteris  lobata,  seveml  oaks  and 
chesnuts,  Antidesma,  a  willow,  and  Myrica,  are 
common  to  the  Khassya  and  Java ;  and  Marlea  is 
spread  into  China,  throughout  the  Himalaya,  and 
to  the  mountains  south  of  Kashmir. 

Amongst  the  Indian  flora  are  many  temperate 
genera  and  species  which  are  common  to  Ni 
America  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  besides 
many  tropical  species  that  are  also  Malayan  and 
West  Polynesian. 

The  Chinese  type  is  abundant  in  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  Himalaya,  is  fully  developed  in  the 
Khassya,  in  Sikkim,  and  Butan,  and  extends  west* 
ward  to  Garhwal  and  Kamaon.  Chinese  and 
Japanese  species  of  Aucuba,  Helvingia,  Stachy<^ 
urus,  Enkianthus,  AbeHa,  Skimmia,  Bucklandia, 
Adamia,  Benthamia,  Corylopsis;  and  of  those 
common  to  India  and  China  are  Microptelea  par- 
vifolia,  a  species  of  elm,  Hamamelis  Chinensisi 
Nymphna  pyemaea,  and  Vaccinium  bracteatnm, 
all  of  the  Khassya ;  Quercus  serrata  of  China, 
Nepal,  Sikkim,  and  the  Khassya ;  while  q[)ecies  of 
Illicium  occur  in  the  Khassya,  Thea  in  Assam, 
and  Magnolia  in  Sikkim  and  Khassya,  with  species 
of  Camellia,  Deutzia,  Hydrangea,  Viburnum, 
several  Comeee  and  Houttuynia.  Schiiandreof 
are  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  Chinese  flora, 
but  also  extend  into  Java.  Lardisabalese  belong 
to  the  Himalaya,  Japan,  and  China.  The  fern 
Bowringia  is  found  in  Hong-Kong  and  in  the 
Khassya;  and  the  genera  Daphne,  Bucklandia, 
Enkianthus,  Henslowia,  Scepa,  Antidesma,  Ben- 
thamia, Goughia,  Myrica,  and  others  are  both 
Chinese  and  Indian.  Euryale  ferox  is  abundant 
in  China,  in  the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  and  in 
Kashmir ;  and  Nepenthes  phyllamphora  is  a  native 
of  the  Khassya,  of  Macao,  and  of  the  Louisiade 
Archipelago. 

The  Siberian  type  of  plants  is  very  fully  repre- 
sented in  the  upper  and  alpine  regions  of  the 
Himalaya,  and  is  most  confined  to  the  drier  parts 
of  the  chain,  but  may  be  observed  even  in  the 
most  humid  regions  of  the  Himalaya,  and  occa- 
sionally on  the  mountains  of  tropical  India.  It 
approaches  ip  many  respects  to  the  south  Euro-* 
pean  vegetation,  but  is  characterized  by  the  pre- 
dominance of  :Fumariace8e,  Potentillie,  Legmni- 
nosae  (especially  Hedysarum  and  Astragalesd),  of 
UmbelUfene,   Ixmicera,    Artemisia,    Pedicufaris, 
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and  Boragineae,  and  by  the  rarity  or  total  absence 
of  the  European  Gistaceas,  Roaa,  Hubus,  Trifolium, 
Erica,  ferns,  and  other  cryptogams.  Artemisia 
and  Astragalus  of  the  Siberian  type  are  abundant 
throughout  Tibet  and  the  interior  Himalaya,  are 
represented  by  a  few  species  in  the  plains  of  the 
Panjab  and  on  the  Khassya  mountains.  Spiraea 
Kamtschatika,  Chamaedrifolia,  and  Sorbifolia,  and 
Paris  polyphylla  are  alike  Siberian  and  Himalayan 
forms,  while  Corydalis  Siberica  and  Nympbiea 
pumila  are  identical  in  Siberia  and  on  the  Khassya 
Hills. 

European.'-^222  British  species  have  been  ascer- 
tained to  extend  into  India,  and  a  multitude  of 
mountain  plants,  many  of  them  the  most  conspicu- 
ous in  Europe,  range  from  the  coasts  of  the  Levant 
and  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Himalaya.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  the  Himalaya  range  is,  in  idea 
rather  than  really,  connected  with  the  mountains 
south  of  the  Caspian,  or  with  the  Caucasian  Alps, 
or  those  of  Asia  Minor,  for  the  mountain  mass  of 
Asia  sinks  to  the  westward  of  Afghanistan,  rising 
again  only  in  isolated  peaks.  The  Corylus  columa 
(C.  lacera.  Wall.)  ranges  from  the  Levant  and 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  Himalaya.  Quercus  ilex, 
Ulmus  campestris,  Celtis  Australis  and  orientalis, 
extend  from  Spain  to  the  N.W.  Himalaya ;  but 
the  walnut,  ivy,  juniper,  yew  extend  from  Europe 
through  the  Himalaya,  across  China,  through 
Mexico,  and  throughout  N.  America,  The  yew, 
the  juniper,  Aquilegia  vulgaris,  Calla  palustris, 
etc.,  are  common  to  most  carts  of  Europe, 
N.  Asia,  the  Himalaya,  and  N.  America.  The 
Mediterranean  flora,  Celtis,  Quercus  ilex,  Olea 
Europea,  Myrtus  communis,  etc.,  are  also  Him- 
alayan plants.  The  European  plants,  however, 
rapidly  disappear  to  the  east  of  Kamaon,  but 
there  is  a  blending  of  the  European  flora  on  the 
east  of  the  Himalayan  chain;  as  to  tlie  east- 
wards, there  is  a  mixture  of  Chinese  and  Malayan 
forms  with  that  of  the  Himalaya. 

Many  North  African  or  Arabian  forms,  such 
as  Peganum,  Harmala,  Fagonia  cretica,  Balanites 
.^flQrptiaca,  Acacia  Arabica,  Alhaji,  Grangea, 
Calotropis,  Salvadora  Persica,  extend  through  the 
drier  parts  of  India;  and  others,  Cleome,  Bal- 
samodendron,  Astragalus  hamatus,  Cucumis  oolo- 
cynthis,  Berthelotia,  Anticharis  Arabica,  etc.,  have 
a  less  extensive  range,  and  there  is  a  striking 
resemblance  between  the  vegetation  of  tropical 
Africa  and  tropical  Asia. 

Zones. — In  descending  from  Darjeeling,the  zones 
of  vegetation  are  well  marked.  At  a  little  below 
7U00  feet,  or  between  6000  and  7000,  by  (1)  the 
oak,  chesnut,  and  magnolia.  (2)  Immediately  below 
C500,  the  tree-fern  appears  (Alsophila  gigantea. 
Wall.) J  a  widely-distributed  plant,  common  to  the 
Himalaya  from  Kepal  eastward  to  the  Malay 
PeninsuJa,  Java,  and  Ceylon.  Of  this  Dr.  Hooker 
saw  but  one  species  in  the  mountains;  a  very 
similar,  or  possibly  distinct  species,  grows  at  the 
foot  of  the  outer  range.  (3)  Pabns,  a  species 
of  Calamus,  the  renoul  of  the  Lepchas.  The 
fruit  of  all  the  Calami  are  eaten  by  the  Lepchas, 
and  the  stems  of  larger  species  applied  to  various 
economic  purposes.  This,  though  not  a  very 
large  species,  climbs  lofty  trees,  and  extends  some 
40  yards  through  the  forest;  6500  feet  is  the  upper 
limit  of  palms  in  the  Sikkim  Himalaya,  and  one 
species  alone  attains  so  great  an  elevation.  Four 
other  Calami  range  between  1000  and  6000  feet 
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on  the  outer  hilb,  some  of  which  are  foimd  40 
miles  distant  from  the  plains.    Among  the  other 
palms   of  Sikkim  is  the  Simong,  a  species  of 
Caryota,  which  is  rare,  and  ascends  to  nearly 
6000  feet.    Firing  the  forest  is  so  easy  in  the 
drier  months  of  the  year,   that  a  good  desl  of 
cultivation  is  met  with  on  the  spurs  at  and  below 
5000  feet,  the  level  most  affected  by  the  Lepchas, 
Limbu,    and  Sikkim    Bhoteas.      The   moimtftin 
slopes  are  so  steep,  that  these  spurs,  or  little  ahelves, 
are  the  only  sites  for  habitations  between  the  vety 
rare  flats  on  the  river  banks  and  the  monntain 
ridges,  above  6000  feet,  beyond  which  elevation 
cultivation  is  rarely  if  ever  carried  by  the  natives 
of  Sikkim.    The  varieties  of  grain  are  different, 
but  as  many  as  8  or  10  kinds  are  grown  without 
irrigation  by  the  Lepchas,  and  ti^e  produce  it 
described  as  very  good  (8U-fold).    Mudi  of  thi« 
success  is  due    to    the  great  dampness   of  the 
climate ;  were  it  not  for  this,  the  culture  of  the 
grain  would    probably   be    abandoned    bj    the 
Lepchas,  who  never  remain  for  more  than  three 
seasons  on  one  spot.     A  large  bamboo   (Pao, 
Lepgha)  is  the  prevailing  plant  near  the  base  of 
these  valleys ;  it  attains  a  height  of  40  to  60  feet, 
and  the  culms  average  in  thickness  the  hnman 
thigh;   it  is   unarmed,  deep-green  or   purplish, 
and  used  for  large  water-vessels.    Besides  thi^ 
there  are  nearly  a  dozen  kinds  of  bamboo  knows 
to  the  Lepchas,  and  all  have  been  pointed  out 
A  timber  of  the  Himalaya,  universally  adopted 
for  ploughshares  and  other  purposes  reqairiDft 
a  hard    wood,    is    the    Singbrang-kun    of    the 
Lepchas,  which  ascends  4000  feet  on  the  moos- 
tains.     In  very  dry  soils  it  is  replaced  by  ssl 
(Vatica  robusta),  and  more  rarely  by  the  Pirns 
longifolia.    Sterculie,  of  two  species,  are  commoD, 
as  Paederia  foetida,  which,  as  well  as  many  Cacor- 
bitacese,  peppers,  Gnetam,  Poiana,  a  few  Con- 
volvulacese,  and  many  Asclepioidee,  Hoym,  etc. 
climb    high.      A   troublesome    dipterous  insect 
swarms  on  the  banks  of  the  streams;  it  is  veir 
small,    floating  like  a   speck   before   the   eye. 
The  bite  of  this  (the  Peepsa)   leaves  a  aiull 
spot  of  extravasated  blood  under  the  catide,  reiy 
irritating  if  not  opened.    A  white-flowered  me, 
Ruta  albiflora,  is  sometimes  cultivated,  and  vetr 
common ;  truly  wild  at  elevations  of  8000  to  70U.> 
feet ;  it  is  commonly  used  for  all  diseases  of  fowls, 
mixed  with  their  food.    Two  species  of  bamboo, 
Payong    and    Piaong   of   the    Lepchas,     here 
repLice  the  Pao  of  the  foot  of  the  hills.     The 
former  flower   abundantly,  the  <»ilni8,   20  feel 
high,  being  wholly  a  diffuse  panicle  of  inflor- 
escence.    The  Praong   bears  a   round  head  of 
flowers  at  the  apex  of  the  leafy  branches. 

Timbers. — ^A  thousand  feet  above  Punkahan 
in  the  Outer  Himalaya,  the  prevalent  timber  is 
gigantic,  and  scaled  by  climbing  Leguminoee,  as 
the  Bauhiniaand  Robinia,  which  sometimes  sheath 
the  trunks  or  span  the  forest  with  huge  cables 
joining  tree  to  tree.  Their  trunks  are  also  dotbed 
with  parasitical  orchids,  and  still  more  beautifiilly- 
with  rothos  (Scindapsus),  peppers,  Qnetum,  vines, 
convolvulus,  and  BignonisB.  The  beauty  of  the 
drapery  of  the  Pothos  leaves  is  pre-eininent, 
whether  for  the  graceful  folds  the  foliage  itmnnCT^ 
or  for  the  liveliness  of  its  colour. 

From  one  steppe,  the  ascent  to  Punkabari  Is 
sudden  and  steep,  and  accompanied  with  a  ehsi^ 
in  soil  and  vegetation.    The  mica-slate  and  day- 
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alate  protrade  everywhere,  the  former  full  of 
garnets.  A  giant  forest  replaces  the  stunted  and 
bushy  timber  of  the  Terai  proper ;  of  which  the 
Duabanga  and  species  of  Terminalia  form  the 
preTailing  trees,  with  Oedrela  and  the  Gordonia 
WallichiL  Smaller  timber  and  shrubs  are  in- 
numerable; a  succulent  character  pervades  the 
bushes  and  herbs,  occasioned  by  the  prevalence  of 
Urticacee.  Large  bamboos  rather  crest  the  hills 
than  court  the  deeper  shade ;  and  of  the  latter 
tliere  is  abundance,  for  the  torrents  cut  a  straight, 
deep,  and  steep  course  down  the  hill  flanks ;  the 
gulleya  they  traverse  are  choked  with  vegetation, 
and  bridged  by  fallen  trees,  whose  trunks  are  richly 
clothed  with  Dendrobium  Pierardi  and  other 
epiphyticfd  orchids,  with  pendulous  Lycopodia, 
ana  many  ferns,  Uoya,  Scitaminese,  and  similar 
types  of  the  hottest  and  dampest  climates.  The 
forest  18  truly  magnificent  along  the  steep  moun- 
tain sides.  The  proportion  of  deciduous  trees  is 
considerable,  partly  probably  due  to  the  abund- 
ance of  the  Dillenia,  Cassia,  and  Sterculia,  whose 
copious  fruit  is  all  the  more  conspicuous  from  the 
leafless  condition  of  the  pUnt.  The  white  or  lilac 
blossoms  of  the  convolvulus,  like  Thunbergia 
and  other  AcanthacesB,  were  the  predominant 
features  of  the  shrubby  vegetation,  and  very 
handsome.  All  around,  the  hills  rise  steeply  5000 
or  6000  feet,  clothed  in  a  dense  deep-green  drip- 
ping forest  Torrents  rush  down  the  slopes,  their 
position  indicated  by  the  dipping  of  the  forest 
into  their  beds,  or  the  occasional  cloud  of  spray 
rising  above  some  more  boisterous  part  of  their 
course. 

Trade, — British  India  is  largely  independent  of 
all  other  countries  for  its  supplies  from  the  vege- 
table kingdom. 

'  The  Indian  nat  alone 
Is  olothinff,  meat,  and  trencher,  drink  and  can, 
Boat,  cabfe,  sail,  and  needle,  all  in  one.' 

But  its  imports  are  also  considerable  ;  in  1882-83, 
as  under : — 


Iinportii. 
Canea,  rattan8,Rs.2,46,476 
Caoutchouc,   .     .  2,11,010 

Ck>fFe6 7,52,5eS 

Coir,  ....  86,189 
Corka,  ....  2,36,797 
Cotton,  raw,  .  .  9,80,199 
Cotton  goodi,  24,81,00,625 
Drugs,  .  .  .  89,16,367 
Dyes,  eto.,  .  20,66,896 
Flax,  raw,  etc,  14,00,923 
Fruits  and  Tege- 

tables,  .  .  21,14,346 
Oram  and  pulse,  8,75,476 
Gimis  and  resins,  11,78,231 


Hemp, 

Hops, 

Jute  manufao 

tares. 
Opium, 
Paper,   .    .    , 
Seeds,    .    . 
Spices,  betel-nnts, 

doves,  nutmegs. 


2,10,083 
4,29,829 

3,97,938 

3,692 

38,04,784 

3,26,212 


pepper, 
Sogjar    of 

kinds, 
•i/ea,  .  • 
Tobaeoo, 
Wood, 


aU 


51,08,537 

1,08,69,610 
19,30,615 
8,36,087 
9,98,844 


Exports. 
Caoutchouc,  Rs.  12,59,165 
Coffee,  .  .  .  1,39,22,040 
Coir,  .  .  .  14,20,884 
Cotton,.  .  16,05,00,268 
Cotton  goods,  2,57,20,616 
Drugs,  .  .  .  12,51,206 
Dyes  and  colour- 
ing materials,  4,16,14,278 
Frmtsandvege- 

UUes,  .  .  2,80,222 
Bice,  .  .  .  8,47,58,404 
Wheat,  .  .  6,07,13,170 
Gram,  jowari, 

bajra,  etc., .  31,78,426 
Qums  and  resins,  30,66,805 
Hemp,  .  .  .  4,83^501 
Jute,  raw, .  .  5,84,69,259 
Jute  manufao- 
tures,     •    . 


OUs,. 
Oil-cake,  . 
Opium, . 
Perfumery, 
Seeds,  . 
Spices,  .  . 
Sugar,  .  . 
Tea, .  .  . 
Tobaoco, 


1,48,78,304 

,      38,18,275 

3,91,252 

11,48,18,764 

.     69,279 

7,20,25,981 

37,69,109 

67,86,420 

3,69,95,085 

9,89,358 


Wood,  timber,     67,10,265 


— Dr.Hooker;  Hooker andThonmn;  A.IL  Wallace, 
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Squash  gourd,  .    .  Eng.  |  Suppara  roomro,     .  Hind. 

This  Tery  delicate   Tegetable   of   the  gourd 


species  is  the  Cucurbita  ovifera,  Linn,  The 
crooked-necked  variety,  when  about  six  inches 
long,  IB  well  flavoured,  but  soon  gets  hard  and 
stringy.  The  pear-shaped  is  the  best  of  any,  but 
must  be  dressed  when  young.  Propagation  only 
by  seed,  and  the  plants  should  never  be  removed, 
but  remain  where  sown,  only  thinning  the  weakly 
ones.  The  soil  should  be  a  rich  loam,  the  same 
as  for  cucumbers.  Train  the  plant  on  sticks.  It 
is  often  necessary  to  fertilize  the  female  blossoms, 
by  approaching  the  anthers  of  the  male  flower 
when  charged  with  pollen. — RiddelL 
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Abelmoschus  esculentus. 
Achyrantbes  aspera. 
^rna  lanata. 
^sohynomene  aspera. 
Agati  grandiflora. 
Allium  ascalonicum. 
A  porrum. 
A.  sativum. 
Altemanthera  sessilis. 
Amarantus  atropurpurens. 
A.  campestris. 
A.  frumentaceus. 
A  oleraceus. 
A  polygamus. 
A  spinosus. 
A  tenuif  olia. 
A.  tristii. 
Amorphophallus   campan- 

ulatus. 
Andropogon  esculentum. 
Artooupus  integrif olia. 
Aspara^s  aceroeus. 

A.  oflBcinalis. 

Asystasia  Goromaudeliana. 
Atriplex  heteranthera. 
Bambusa,  tp, 

Basella  alba. 

B.  purpurea. 
Batatas  edulis. 
Bauhinia  albida. 
Beninoasa  cerifera. 
Bergera  Kcenigii. 
Beta  vulgaris. 
Boerhaavia  procumbens, 
Brassica  oleracea. 

B.  rapa. 

Bryonia  coocinia. 
Byttneria  herbacea. 
Caladium  esculentum. 
Canavalia  ensiformia. 

C.  gladiata. 
C.  grossum. 
C.  obtusifolia. 
Capparis  brevispina. 
C.  Decaisnasi. 
Oapsella  bursa-pastoris. 
Capsiciun  frutesoens. 
0.  minimum. 

C.  purpureum. 
Oanlluma  adscendens. 
Garica  papaya. 
Ohenopodium  album. 
Gleome  pentapbylla. 
Cocos  nucifera. 
Commelina  communis. 
Convolvulus  batatas. 
Goriandrum  sativum. 
Cucumis  usitata. 
Cucurbita  citrullus. 
C.  maxima. 

C.  ovifera. 

Cyamopsis  psoraloides. 
Oynodon  dactylon. 
Gyperuj,  sp. 
Daucns  carota. 
Desmanthus  natans. 
Dillenia  scabra. 

D.  spedoea. 
Dioacorea  aouleata. 


D.  anguina. 

D.  atropurpiArea. 

D.  glabra. 

D.  purpurea. 

D.  rubella. 

Dolichos  catjang. 

D.  ensiformia. 

D.  lablab. 

D.  pilosuB. 

Emblica  oflSoinalis. 

Eruoa  sativa. 

Brytbroxylon  areolatum. 

Euphorbia  pilulifera. 

Ficus  racemosa. 

Foeniculum  vulgare. 

Fungus,  tp. 

Oiiekia  pnamaceoides. 

Glinus  trianthemoidea. 

Gi9wia  affinis. 

G.  rigida. 

G.  saiicifolia. 

Hibiscus  sabdariffa. 

H.  Suratensis. 

Hoya  viridiflora. 

Ipomcea  reniformis. 

I.  reptans. 

I.  separia. 

Lablab  vulgaris. 

Lactuoa  sativa. 

Lagenaria  pipo. 

L.  vulgaris. 

Lepidum  sativum. 

Leptadenia  reticulata. 

Leucas  aspera. 

Luffa  angula. 

L.  fcetida. 

L.  pentandra. 

Lyco|>er8icum  esculentum. 

Maogifera  Indica. 

Momordica  oharantia. 

M.  charantia,  var, 

M.  dioBcia. 

M.  muricata. 

Morinda  umbellata. 

Moringa  ^terygosperma. 

Musa  saptentum. 

Nasturtium,  tp. 

Nelumbium  speciosum. 

Nymph»a  pubescens. 

Ocimum  villosum. 

Oxalis  oomiculatus. 

PhaseoluB  trilobus. 

Pisonia  morindifolia. 

Pisum  arvense. 

p.  sativum. 

Pleotranthus  aroroaticus. 

Portulaoca  oleracea, 

p.  quadrifida. 

Prenma  integrifolia. 

P.  serratifolia. 

Psophocarpns     tetragono- 

lobus. 
Raphanus  sativus. 
Rivea  fra^rans. 
Bothia  tnf oliata. 
Rumez  vesicaria. 
Salsola  Indica. 
Sinapis,  tp, 
*  Solanum  inoertom* 
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8.  lycoperaicum. 
S.  melongena. 
S.  torvum. 
8.  tuberosum. 
BonohuB  oleraccus. 
8patbeum  GhinenBc. 
^pinacia  oleracea. 
SpondiM  maii^fera. 
Stellaria  media. 


Sanda  Indka. 
Tamarindus  Indica. 
Trianthema  obcordata. 
Tribulus  terrestris. 
TricbomntheB  anguina. 
T.  cucamerina. 
Vitis  quadrangularis. 
Webera  tetraudra. 
ZizTphuB  jujuba. 


VELLOBE. 

Western  Asia,  Northvn  Africa,  and  Toikey  is 
Europe  appear  abroad  with  Teik  (Boiqa)  bo 
constructed  as  to  conceal  the  lower  part  of  the 
face.  Their  sisters  in  British  India  are  almost  all 
confined  to  their  homes ;  the  few  of  humble  rank 
who  appear  abroad  have  no  coTering  on  their 
faces.    The  veil  of  the  Hindu  women  ia  nothing 

more  than  the  garment  brought  over  the  faee, 

i>-  • i-'-t-  • i^ ^_ii J  v— .  ^1.^  i.c.^1^..^ 


The  Chinese  raise  a  great  abundance  of  vege-  i  ^hich  is  always  very  carefully  used  by  the  higher 


tables,  and  their  range  in  the  vegetable  kingdom 
is  extended  beyond  that  of  the  people  of  Europe, 
perhaps  only  equalled  by  the  races  occupying 
Burma  and  Cambodia.  A  process  of  preserving 
vegetables  by  desiccatingthem,  has  been  successful. 
While  the  moisture  is  completely  abstracted,  the 
other  matters  are  left  perfectly  untouched  and 
unaflfected.  Apart  from  the  power  of  being  able 
to  put  upon  the  table  at  any  season,  and  at  a 
moment's  notice,  any  vegetable  that  may  be 
desired,  it  affects  largely  the  utilization  of  much 
waste  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  affords  a  new 
means  of  keeping  our  armies  and  navies  supplied 
with  a  very  necessary  portion  of  their  commis- 
sariat. 

The  following  list  shows  the  time  needed  for  the 
ordinary  plants  to  come  to  maturity  : — 

Days. 
.    .    10  to   12 


i» 


45 
50 
50  to  75 


Mustard,     .     . 

French  bean, 
Double  bean, 
Scarlet  runner, 
Amara^itnBtriBtis,45  to  60 
A.  oleraoeuB,   . 
A.  campestris, 
Egg  plant,       .    90 
Momordica  char- 

antU,  .     ..    60  to   90 
Luffa  acut^gula,90  to  105 
RoBelle, .    .    .   150 
Snake  gourd,   .    90  to  135 
RadiBh,  ...    42 
Lettuce,-    ..    35  to   42 


classes  of  women  when  they  appear  in  the  street. 

VELAIYA  TESIKAR  was  bom  at  Kanji- 
puram,  but  studied  under  the  head  of  the  Maotam 
of  Sindupuntuiai  in  Tinnev^y.  He  wrote  the 
following  works: — ^Nallur  Puranam,  Viraai&f?* 
katanar  Puranam,  Ishdalingka  Kaittala  llilai, 
Namasivaya  Lilai,  Kimshna  Saritirapansata  Lilai, 
and  MayiJattiraddai  Malai.  The  Kalatti  Pvranaa, 
commenced  by  his  brothers  Siva  Piraka«a  and 
Karumai  Pirakasa,  was  also  completed  by  him. 
He  died  at  Perumatur. 

VELLALA  or  VeUashop,  Velialer  or  Vdha. 
Amongst  the  Tamil  races  who  have  adeemed 
Brahmanism,  the  Yellala,  alike  in  numben  and 
in  social  rank,  take  the  chief  place.  They  are 
very  largely  agricultural,  and  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Tamil  country  take  ihe  honorific  appeUaooi 
of  Muddi  or  firat  man,  which  seems  to  be  frcni 
the  same  root  as;  the  word  Mandal,  the  Tillage 
headman  of  Bengal.  In  the  sootbem  dstricts 
they  adopt  that  of  Pillai.  Their  nombo'  in  the 
Madras  Presidency  in  1881  wag  1,770,669.  Ths 
designation  Yellala  means  charitable,  andthejdaiK 
to  be  Yaisya  of  the  Bhu-vansa  or  agricultural  sec- 
tion. They  believe  that  they  came  from  the  north 
They  are  shorter  and  darker  than  Brahmans, 
darker  even  than  the  Teling  people ;  but  thej  hare, 
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Musk  melon, 
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YEGETABLE  TALLOAV  is  obtained  from  the 
China  tallow  tree  or  Stillingia  sebifera.  It  has 
flowered  and  seeded  at  Amritsar  and  Lahore. — 
Powell,  Handbook,  L  p.  428. 

YEGETABLE  WAX  is  obtainable  at  Shanghai 
in  China,  in  the  northern  parts  of  which  and  m 
Japan  the  plant  is  indigenous.  From  its  high 
meltiugpointand  other  physical  characteristics,  it 
has  of  late  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention. 
It  is  admirably  suited  as  a  material  for  the  manu- 
facture of  candles. 

In  India,  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  centuiy,  Mr. 
lioarer  manufactured  from  castor-oil  a  solid  oil,  to 
which  he  gave  this  name,  competing  successfully, 
as  regards  cost,  with  the  cheapest  oil  or  fat  now 
employed  in  England.  It  was  thought  that  his 
process  of  converting  the  oil  into  wax,  by  enabling 
the  ryot  to  store  the  solid  substance  far  more 
easily  than  the  seed  or  fluid  oil,  would  lead  to  the 
oil  being  expressed  from  the  seed  whilst  clear 
and  free  from  hnpurities. — Simmonds*  Commercial 
Products,  p.  640.    See  Wax. 

YEHAR  LAKE,  m  Salsette  Island,  about  15 
miles  from  Bombay,  is  an  artificial  reservour 
formed  to  provide  the  towa  of  Bombay  with 
drinking  water.  The  quantity  of  water  euppUed 
by  the  reservoir  is  about  8,000,000  felons 
a  day,  or  between  12  and  13  gallons  a  head  for 
the  population  of  Bombay. — Imp.  Gaz. 

YElL.  In  the  Koran,  women  are  enjomed 
to  be  ooDCoaled.    The  Muhammadan  women  of 


Days. 

Onions,  ...    CO  to   90 

MaiM,     .    .    .    90  to  105 

Spiuage, ...    40 

I^genaria  vulgaris,  60  to  90 

Cy^mopsii  paora- 
loidcB,      .    .  150  to  180 

Sorrel,"  ...    42  to   60 

Parpoo  kiri  (Portu- 
laca?).    .    .    42  to    56 

Fenugreek, .    .    42 

Soi  kiri,  Tam.  ?    42  ^«-.^x  ^,^-  ^^  ^^  * o  ^^-^..^ , j  — -^ 

Sakotti  kiri,TAM.?42  to  60  i  ^^  general,  well-formed  countenances  and  g;xmcefui 

TurnipB,      '    '    ?5  forms,  though  amongst  them  also  occur  the  de- 

WatrmSon,:    90  to  120    cidedly  African  lip  and  nose  and  fowhead  of  whitk 

Mr.  Logan  makes  mention.  Under  the  naliTe 
Tamil  government  this  race  alone  was  aUowed 
to  hold  land  in  Tonda  Mandalam.  The  Yelhder 
are,  to  the  present  day,  said  to  be  of  foreign 
origin.  Ihey  are  called  the  Ganga  Kula,  and  are 
said  to  have  come  to  the  country  on  the  invitatkn 
of  Adondai  (d  Tanjore,  after  overthrowing  tke 
Kurumbar,  and  to  supply  the  deficient  popahrtHn 
of  Tuluva-desam  (modem  Canara).  A  bn>ken 
tribe  of  this  name  are  said  to  wander  about  ia 
the  jungles  of  the  Puducottah  estate.  They  aie 
scantily  dothed,  and  subsist  on  the  prodoee  of 
the  junglesL  Srivigundam  town  in  the  Tinne- 
velly  district,  in  lat.  8**  38'  20"  N.,  and  lone.  7T= 
57'  20'  E.,  has  a  fort  occupied  by  Natha  Kothi 
Yellalers,  a  caste  of  Sudras  who  have  peculiar 
customs.  There  is  also  a  fine  temple.  TheYellaht 
of  Ceylon  are  chiefly  in  the  low  country. 

YELLAR  or  Yasiahthanadi  river,  in  the  Pen- 
insula, formed  by  the  streams  of  the  Tinunda 
and  Kalrayipin  Hills  hi  Salem  district.  It  flows 
through  the  Attur  pass  into  the  {dain  of  Soath 
Arcot,  and  across  the  latter  district  into  the  sea 
at  Porto  Novo.  Total  length  about  185  nllefi. 
Since  1870  the  Yellar  or  Pelandorai  anient,  in 
the  South  Arcot  district,  has  been  built  acrosB 
the  Yellar  river  for  the  irrigation  of  the  fif^ 
villages  in  the  Gbelhmibnun  tSvk, 
.  YliLfiORE,atowna&dmiMtai7eantaB9i«Dtiii 
the  Gamatic,  on  the- right  bank  of  the  Fdte,  in 
lat  12°  55'  17"  N.,  and  teng.  79°  10*  17"  R.,  70 
miles  W.   from  Madraa,  and  €9b   feet  above 
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tbe msL'  Um huovtti  to  tli6  jpeopk  «d  Hai  Eilut 
or  Stony  £Uorev  to  distixiguiBh  it  from  £Uore 
on  the  sea-ooast,  which  they  name  Uppu  KUur  or 
Salt  Ellore.  It  Mas  a  strongly-bmlt  forttees, 
which  ia  oyerlooked  by  hills  ia  the  yicimty.  It 
seems  to  hftve  been  bwlt  about  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  century  by  the  Yijayanagar  rulers,  but  in 
1646  it  fell  to  the  four  confederate  Muhammadau 
kings,  aod  in  1677  it  and  Ginji  were  captured  hy 
Sivaji.  Doring  the  war  of  1782  it  was  relieved 
by  Sir  Ejre  Coote  in  the  face  of  Hyder^  army. 
After  the  fall  of  Seringapatam^  the  family  of 
Tipu,  consisting  of  12  sons  and  8  daughters, 
were  located  in  Velbre.  On  the  lOfch  July  1806, 
the  sepoys  of  the  garrison,  incited  by  Tipu's 
descendants,  mutinied  and  nuussaered  most  of  the 
officers  and  European  'Boldieis,  but  were  subdued 
by  Colonel  GillesiHe  with  a  party  of  the  19th 
l)ragoons  from  Aroot^  18  miles  distant,  and  a 
remnant  of  the  Europeans  saved,  aft^  which  all 
the  family  of  Tipu  were  removed  to  Bengal. 
The  Palar  river  runs  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
fort.  Beaides  its  imposing  and  picturesjjue 
fortress,  whidi  contains  many  interesting  build* 
ings,  VeUore  possesses  a  handsome  Vishnuvite 
temple  with  some  good  carving. 

YELMA,  Aikua,  Yehni,  or  Yekma,  in  the 
Xorthem  Teling  country,  are  a  dominant  agri- 
cultural tribe  with  military  pxoclivities,  who 
claim  to  be  Bajputs,  and  of  descent  from  the 
rajas  of  WarangaL  They  take  the  title  of 
Rayadu.  They  are  soldiers  and  agriculturists, 
brave  and  high  spirited,  and. on  points  of  honour 
will  sacrifice  themselves.  In  1881  they  numbered 
i)4a063. 

VELVET  IK  SECT,  the  Bir-buti  of  the  Hindus, 
about  the  size  of  the. nail  of  the  little  finger.  It 
appears  in  the  rains,  is  of  a  bright  red  colour, 
and  has  a  soft  unctuous  feel.  An  oil  is  extracted 
from  the  unctuous  bodies,  which  is  used  as  a 
vesicating  agent  and  counter-irritant. 

VEMi^A,  a  Telugu  author  of  a  large  collection 
of  popular  aphorisms  and  moral  subjects,  whom 
Dr,  Caldwell  supposes  lived  at  the  beginning  of 
the  18th  century. 

VENGATES,  a  name  of  the  idol  of  Balaji  at 
Triputty,  near  Madras.  The  idol  is  also  called  Yen* 
katiamma  Govinda,  also  Vencatachella,  and  Venkat 
£swara.  The  god  of  Tripatty  was.  brought  into 
uotice  by  Ramanuja  Charya  as  an  incarnation  of 
Vishnu;  and  since  then  the  names  have  been 
favourites  amongst  the  Teling  Hindus. 

VENDIDAD,  the  book  containing  the  religious 
code  of  the  Parsee  Zoroastrians.  It  has  under- 
gone three  various  processes,  of  composition,  of 
the  Avesta,  2end,  and  Pa-^end.  The  Avesta  is 
of  very  ancient  date,  and  is  the  grotmdwork  of 
the  existing  Vendidtad,  though  all  of  it  almost 
is  post-Zertushtrian.  In  the  course  of  time, 
Beveral  ezplaoalions  and  interpretations  of  the 
laws  have  been  made,  which  acquired  as  much 
force  as  the  original^  and  were  incorporated  with 
it.  This  is  the  Zend,  and  the  incorporation  of 
further  explanations  was  styled  the  Pa-xend. 
Avesta  means  direct  higher  knowledge,  divine 
revelation.  Zend  means  the  explanation  of  this, 
and  Pa-send  the  supplements  to  the  Zend,  or 
riirther  explanaticta  of  the  Zend  doetrine.  All 
the  three  steps  exist  in  the  present  Zendavesta, 
or  more  properly  Avesta^ZewL  In  reoent  yean, 
Ui^  researches  of  Obevalier  Bunsen  and  Pro^ 


feteors  H.'  H.  AVilsdn  and  Max  Midler  and  Mr. 
Wheeler  seem  to  prove  that  riiuch  of  the  earlier 
history  of  two  branches  of  the  Aryan  race  are 
embodied  in  the  Vendidad  of  the  ancient  Persians 
and  present  Parsees,  and  in  the  Vedas  of  the 
Hindus.  According  to  Dr.  Haug,  the  opening 
to  the  Vendidad,  or  Code  of  the  Fire-worshippera 
of  Iran,  dates  from  the  most  ancient  times,  and 
its  contents  are  the  reminiscences  of  the  passage 
of  the  old  Aiyans  iodbo  India  on  the  south  and 
into  Persia  on  the  south-west.  According  to 
Ch.  Bunsen,  the  Aryan  emigration  from  Sogd  to 
Bactria  took  place  prior  to  b.o.  6000,  conse- 
quently before  the  time  of  Menes;  the  immi- 
grations into  the  Indus  country  about  B.C.  4000 ; 
and  the  opening  to  the  Vendidad  describes  the 
succession  of  3ie  foandation  of  the  fourteen 
kingdoms,  the  last  and  most  southern  of  .which 
was  the  land  of  the  Five  Rivers  (the  Panjab). 
Also,  according  to  that  writer,  in  the  same  way 
that  political  tradition  represents  that  of  the 
western  aborigines,  so  does  the  Ajyan  one  re- 
present tibat  of  the  eastern  tribes  in  the  primeval 
umd.  The  vast  chmatio  change  which  took  place 
hi  the  northern  countries  is  attributed  in  the  Bible 
to  the  action  of  water.  In  the  other,  the  sudden 
freeemg  up  of  rivers  is  the  cause  assigned.  Both 
may  have  resulted  from  the  same  cause,  the  up- 
heaving of  the  land  by  volcanic  action,  elevating 
portions  and  depraniog  into  basins  such  as  the 
Caspian  Sea.  iW  months  of  winter  is  now  the 
eUmate  of  Western  Tibet,  Pamir,  and  Belur  at  the 
present  day,  and  oorresponds  with  that  of  the 
Altai  countiy,  and  the  district  east  of  the  Kouen 
Lun,  Uie  paradise  of  the  Chinese.  The  country  at 
the  sourees  of  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  therefbre^ 
is  supposed  to  be  the  most  eastern  and  most 
northempoint  whence  the  Aryans  same.  Where- 
ever  the  Indiana  may  haye  fixed  the  dwelling- 
places  of  their  northern  ancestors,  the  Uttarukuru, 
we  cannot,  he  considers,  venture  to  place  the 
primeval  seats  of  the  Aryans  anywhere  but  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Belur  Tagh,  in  the  high  land 
of  Pamir,  between  lat  37°  and  40°  N.,  and  long. 
66°  and  90°  K  On  this  western  slc^e  of  the 
Belur  Tsgh  and  the  Mustagh  (the  Tian  8han  or 
Celestial  Mountains  of  the  Chinese),  the  Haro- 
berezaiti  (Albordsh)  is  likewise  to  be  looked  for, 
which  is  invoked  in  the  Zendavesta  as  the 
principal  mountain  and  the  primeval  souroe  of 
the  waters.  At  the  present  day,  the  old  indi- 
geiious  inhabitants  of  that  district,  and  generally 
Uiose  of  Kashsar,  Yarkand,  Ehoten,  Turfan,  and 
the  adjacent  highlands,  are  Tajak,  who  speak 
Persian,  and  who  aro  all  agriculturists.  The 
Turkoman  either  came  after  them  and  settled  at 
a  later  period,  or  else  they  are  aborigines  whom 
the  Aryans  found  there.  On  this  point  Chevalier 
Bunsen  likewise  remarks  that  the  opening  of  the 
sacred  code  of  the  Vendidad  as  certainly  contains 
an  historical  tradition  of  the  Aryans,  as  does  the 
14th  chapter  of  Genesis  an  Instorical  account  of 
the  oldest  recorded  war  between  Mesopotamia 
and  Canaan.  The  Fai^p^  is  divided  into  two 
great  parts,  one  comprising  the  immigration  from 
the  eastern  and  north-eastern  primeval  countries 
to  Bactria,  in  consequence  or  a  natural  cata- 
strophe and  cMmatic  changes,  the  other  the 
subsequent  extension  of  the  Aryan  dominioiiB 
tioough  Eastern  Central  Asia,  which  terminated 
m  the  Panjab.    The  following  passage  contains 
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a  genuine  dedcxipiion  of  the  climate  of  the 
primeTal  land  of  the  Aryans,  Iran  proper: 
— *  There  Ingromaniyua  (Ahriman),  the  deadly, 
created  a  mighty  serpent,  and  snow,  the  work  of 
Deva;  ten  months  of  winter  are  there,  two  of 
summer.  *  The  following  passage,  which  is  omitted 
in  the  Huzuresh  or  Pehlavi  translation,  and  which 
Lassen  considers  an  interpolation,  is  irreconcil- 
able with  the  abore : — *  The  warm  weather  lasts 
seven  months,  and  winter  five.'  The  fathers  of 
the  Aryans,  therefore,  originally  inhabited  Iran 
proper,  the  land  of  pleasantness,  and  they  left 
it  only  in  consequence  of  a  convulsion  of  nature, 
by  which  a  great  alteration  in  the  climate  was 
caused.  They  did  not  follow  the  course  of  the 
Oxus,  or  they  would  have  come  in  the  first 
instance  to  Bactria,  and  not  to  Sogd.  Their 
course,  therefore,  was  more  northerly.  Its  present 
climate  is  precisely  what  the  record  describes  it 
to  have  been  when  the  changes  produced  by  the 
above  commotion  took  place.  It  has  only  two 
months  of  warm  weather.  In  the  course  of  the 
Aryans  after  their  expulsion  from  the  primeval 
country  between  Sogdiana  and  the  Sutlej,  they 
formed,  by  the  conquest  of  fourteen  countries,  as 
many  kingdoms  in  the  whole  of  the  eastern  part 
of  Central  Asia  and  India  proper,  in  the  country 
of  the  Indus  and  its  confluents.  In  the  interven- 
ing countries  they  passed  amongst  the  Turanians 
(Scythians  and  TurKomans),  and  there  is  evidence 
that  the  inhabitants  whom  they  found  in  India 
were  likewise  Turanians.  The  main  direction  of 
these  travellers  was  southerly,  and  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Caspian  is  a  group  the  nucleus  of  the 
Aryan  Media.  Under  the  heading  Aryan  willbe  seen 
Professor  Muller's  list  of  the  successive  settlements 
of  the  race. — Wheeler's  History  of  India;  Pro- 
fessor  Muller^s  Lectures ;  Calcutta  Review^  1869; 
Edinburgh  Review ;  Bunsen^s  Egypt,  iii.  iv. 

VENERIDiE,  a  family  of  molluscs  of  the  class 
Conchifera,  of  the  following  genera: — 

Venai,  ree.  176  ip. ;  foasil,  260  ap. 
?    Yolnpia  rugoMj  fossil. 
Saxidomu£  Nuttali,  ree.  8  sp. 
Cythenea,  tpi»  MeretnZf  80  ip.  Dione,  rec.  113  sp. ; 
fossil,  80  sp. 
Meroe,  syn.  Cuneus,  Sunetta,  rec  11  sp. 
Trigona,  reo.  28  sp. ;  also  fos^. 
Svh-genu$,  Qratelouina^  fossil,  4  sp. 

Artemis,  syn.  Dosima,  reo.  86  sp* ;  fossil,  8  sp. 
Svh-gener^  Oycliiui,  reo.  10  sp. ;  foesi],  1  sp. 


Clementia,  reo.  3  sp. 
Lucinopflis,  syn.  Dosinia,  Mysia,  Cyolina,  reo.  10  sp. ; 
f  onil,  3  sp. 
Tapes,  qrn,  Paphia,  PoUastra,  ree.  78  sp. ;  also 

Venerupis,  syn.  Gastrana,  rec.  19  sp. ;  also  f  oeiiL 
Petrioola,  syn.  Rupellaria,  Ghoristodon,  Naranio, 

rec.  30  sp. ;  fossil.  12  sp. 
Glauoomya,  syn.  Glaaoonome,  rec.  12  sp. 

VENGI,  the  ancient  name  of  Southern  Teling- 
ana,  the  capital  of  which  was  situated  5  miles 
N.N.W.  from  Ellore  on  the  road  to  Nagpur.  Two 
modem  villages  have  been  built  on  the  riven,  and 
called  Pedda  Vegi  and  Chinna  VegL  Buddhist 
princes  reigned  at  Dara  Nagara  near  Amaravati 
and  at  Vengipuram  in  Yengi-desam. 

VENICE,  capital  of  Venetia,  now  an  important 
section  of  the  Idngdom  of  Italy,  is  built  on  72 
islands  on  piles  in  the  midst  of  a  salt  lagoon  or 
diaUow  lake.  It  is  divided  into  two  unequal 
parts  by  the  Canalaao,  or  Qrand  Canal,  the  course 
of  which  through  the  city  follows  the  form  of  an 
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inverted  S ;  is  SCO  feet  wide,  crossed  near  the 
middle  of  its  course  by  the  Ponte  di  Rialto,  a 
splendid  marble  structure  of  one  spacious  arch. 
In  the  midst  of  the  labyrinth  of  canals  and  streets 
there  are  several  large  piaszas,  nearly  all  of  which 
are  adorned  with  fine  churches  or  palaces.  The 
principal  of  these  is  the  Piazza  cU  San  Marco,  a 
large  oblong  area  562  feet  by  232,  surrounded  by 
elegant  buildings,  and  containing  at  its  eastern 
extremity  the  metropolitan  church  of  San  Marco, 
a  singular  but  brilliant  combination  of  ^e  Gothic 
and  the  oriental  style  of  architecture.  Before 
the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  the 
Portuguese  in  1486,  Venice  was  one  of  the  moat 
powerful  commercial  and  maritime  states  in 
Europe.  The  people  of  Venice  had  opened  s 
trade  route  to  India  down  the  river  Eu^urates. 
Venetian  merchants  sailed  from  Venice  to  Tripolt, 
thence  their  goods  were  carried  in  caravau 
to  Aleppo,  which  was  a  famous  mart,  whose 
reputation  even  Shakespeare  did  not  fail  to 
notice.  From  Aleppo  the  caravans  made  their 
way  to  Bir,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  Here 
the  merchandise  was  transferred  to  boats,  and 
conveyed  down  the  river  to  a  point  near  Baghdad 
on  the  Tigris.  Baghdad  being  reached,  the  met- 
chandise  was  then  transfened  to  boats  on  the 
Tigris,  and  carried  down  to  Bussora  and  tbe 
island  of  Ormuz  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  those 
days  Ormuz  was  the  greatest  emporium  in  the  east 
There  all  the  velvets,  cloths,  and  manuf actuies  cj 
the  west  were  exchanged  for  the  spices,  drags, 
and  precious  stones  of  the  east.  The  wealth 
acquired  by  the  merchants  of  Venice  in  their 
trade  with  the  east  excited  the  envy  of  the  whole 
of  Europe.  The  Portuguese  especially  spared  no 
expense  in  their  endeavours  to  discover  a  nev 
route  to  India,  and,  after  nesrly  a  oentary  of  t^ 
most  indomitable  exertions,  thev  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  16th  century  found  their  wav  to 
Calicut  by  way  of  the  Cape.  The  Indian  trade  of 
those  days  was  revolutionized.  In  a  veiy  short 
time  the  trade  routes  by  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Euphrates  were  completely  forgotten,  and  the 
cheapest  and  shortest  route  between  Europe 
and  India  was  the  lugh  sea ;  but,  after  making 
use  of  the  sea  route  for  500  years,  the  route 
followed  by  the  ships  of  king  Solomon  and  Hnam. 
king  of  Tyre,  is  again  found  to  be  the  best,  and 
the  great  ships  of  the  Peninsular  Company  make 
Venice  their  final  port 

Venice  was  founded  about  a.d.  452  hj  those 
who  fled  from  before  Attila  the  Hun.  So 
early  as  a.d.  525,  it  was  importing  silks  from  the 
east ;  and  from  A.D.  802  dates  her  great  tnde  ia 
eastern  spices,  drugB,  and  silks.  Both  Genoa  and 
Venice  co-operated  in  the  Crusades,  and  both 
suffered  by  the  capture  of  Constantinopte  by  the 
Ottoman  Turks,  a.d.  1453 ;  and  Venice  yet  further 
in  consequence  of  the  annexation  of  Syria  and 
Egypt  totheOttcmian  empire  by  Selim,  aj>.  1516-17. 
When  Venice,  a.d.  147o-87,  acquired  TinMiBMun 
of  Cyprus,  Fama^:usta  became  the  emponom  of  its 
overland  trade  with  the  east,  both  thioQgh  Egypt 
and  Svria,  and  continued  to  be  the  first  oosn- 
merciiJ  city  of  the  Levant,  until  taken  bj  the 
Turks,  A.D.  1570-71. 

VENI  SANHARA,.  the  binding  of  the  biaid, 
a  drama  by  Bhatta  Naiayana.  The  plot  is  taken 
from  the  Mahabharata,  and  relates  how  Dranpadi 
was  dragged  by  the  hair  of  her  head  bj  llah-» 


VENKATAGIRI. 


VERBENACEiE. 


Fasana  into  the  hall  of  the  Kaurava ;  she  left  it 
unbraidedtill  the  death  of  the  Kaurava. — DoicsonJ 

VENKATAGIRI,  town  and  ancient  zamindari 
estate  in  Nellore  district,  Madras.  The  town 
(lat.  13°  67'  7^  N.,  and  long.  79°  37'  20"  E.) 
contained,  in  1871,  7524  inhabitants.  The  estate 
pays  to  Government  a  pesh-kash  or  permanent 
I  e venue  of  £40,400. — Imp.  Gaz. 

VENKULLY,  a  town  near  Quilon.  Its  cliflFs, 
about  midway  between  Quilon  and  Trevandrum, 
are  immediately  on  the  sea -beach,  and  rise 
almost  perpendicularly  to  80  and  180  feet,  capped 
by  25  to  40  feet  of  laterite.  Immediately  below 
lUc  laterite  are  variegated  sands  40  to  60.  feet  in 
thickness ;  and  below  all,  generally  at  the  base  of 
the  small  cliffs,  are  the  lignite  and  carbonaceous 
deposits.  Where  the  cliffs  rise  to  130  or  160 
feet,  two,  three,  or  more  deposits  of  lignite  occur. 
At  Quilon,  kyers  of  lignite  shell  lie  immediately 
above  the  shell  limestone. 

VENTILAGO  ACALYCULATA,  a  native  of 
tlio  northern  parts  of  India. 

VENTILAGO  MADERASPATANA.     G«rt, 
Funis  viminaliB,  Rumpk, 
Kuktupitft,     .    .     Beng.  I  Surati  pette-tige,     .  TxL. 
Krra  chiratali,    .     .   T£L.  |  SoraUtige,  Surugudu,  „ 

Grows  throughout  the  E.  Indies  and  Archi- 
pelago. The  fishermen  of  Amboyna  use  the  long 
climbing  stems  as  substitutes  for  ropes.  It  is  a 
very  large  climbing  shrub,  a  native  of  forests  and 
other  uncultivated  places  amongst  the  mountains, 
flowering  during  the  cold  season. — Roxh, 

VENUS,  supposed  to  be  from  Vana,  Sansk., 
the  fair  one,  but  the  etymology  of  the  word  is 
also  given  from  Banu  or  Benu  of  Eastern  Asia ; 
Hebrew,  Benoth ;  Syrian,  Benos ;  and  the  Greek 
and  Latin  forming  Venus.  Venus  is  the  analogue 
of  Bhawani.  Venus  in  Sanskrit  is  also  called 
Asphujit  (A^^o^/r)}) ;  Maghabhava,  son  of  Magha; 
Shodasansa,  having  16  rays ;  and  Sweta,  the  white. 

In  Asmia  and  Babylonia,  Baaltis  was  the  ana- 
logue of  Venus,  an  active  and  independent  power ; 
1 8 tar  was  the  goddess  of  lore  and  war,  the  patron- 
ess of  the  moon;  and  the  planet  Venus,  the 
equal,  and  sometimes  the  rival  of  the  male  deities. 

In  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Cyprus,  the  presiding 
rlivinity  was  placed  in  the  porch,  as  in  a  kind  of 
slirine  or  enclosure.  The  second  book  of  Kings 
Cxvii.  30),  when  recounting  the  idolatrous  prac- 
uce^  of  the  people  transported  by  the  Assyrian 
nonarch  into  the  Sanuiritan  cities,  observes  that 
:he  'men  of  Babylon  made  Succoth-Benoth,' 
.viiich  is  literally  rendered  by  Parkhurst,  the 
abernacle  of  the  daughters,  or  the  young  women. 
Jalmet,  however,  supposes  that  we  are  to  under- 
stand Benoth  as  denoting  a  female  idol,  the  Benos 
>f  the  Syrians,  and  the  Venus  of  the  Greeks  and 
Latins.  The  heathen  strangers  there  made  booths 
>T  tents  in  honour  of  the  deity  whom  they  wor- 
shipped, and  representations  of  pavilions  con- 
ecrated  to  Venus  may  be  seen  on  many  ancient 
aedals.  These  tents  of  Venus,  the  Succoth- 
lenoth  of  the  Babylonians,  the  tabernacle  of 
.f  oloch,  and  the  silver  shrines  of  Diana,  mutually 
[lustrate  each  other.  The  procession  of  idols  was 
f  frequent  occurrence  in  antiquity.  The  gods 
rere  carried  in  chariots,  niches,  or  miniature 
emples,  analogous  to  the  shrines  of  the  Ephesian 
JoLs.  The  image  being  in  a  small  temple  of 
rood,  gilt,  was  carried  out  the  day  before  to 
aother  building.     Among  the  Egyptians,  the 


shrine  of  Jupiter  was  annually  transported  over 
the  river  (Nile)  into  Libya,  and  after  some  days 
returned,  as  if  the  g9d  himself  were  come  from 
Ethiopia.  The  sacred  procession  of  idols  was 
also  common  among  the  Gauls,  who,  according  to 
Sulpitius  Severus,  carried  their  gods  into  the  fields, 
protected  from  the  profanation  of  vulgar  eyes  by 
a  white  veil  Examples  of  the  portable  shrine  are 
common  in  Russia,  and  in  all  the  countries  of  the 
Greek  Church.  The  npa,  of  the  Greeks,  says  Dr. 
Clarke,  as  well  as  the  tabernacles  of  the  eastern 
nations,  were  sometimes  not  only  portable,  but 
tUey  were  so  small,  that  the  KiarotUpat  used  for 
enclosing;  them  could  also  be  carried.  Tlie  idols 
of  the  Hindus  are  generally  kept  in  the  interior 
of  temples,  but  during  festivals  the  idol  is 
placed  in  a  car  with  or  without  wheels,  or  in  a 
palanquin,  and  is  carried  out  dressed  up  with  all 
the  jewellery  of  the  temple,  preceded  by  the 
deva-dasa  and  the  Brahmans.  When  outside  the 
temple,  the  worshippers  bum  camphor  and  present 
cocoanuts  as  offerings,  and  the  dancing  girls  sing 
and  dance  before  the  god,  and  the  Brahmans 
chant  passages  from  the  Puranas.  If  at  night, 
fireworks  are  also  exhibited.  Some  of  the  cars  or 
rath  are  of  great  size,  with  large  wheels.  The 
village  gods  at  stated  periods  are  carried  round 
the  village  boundaries.  The  Venus  of  the  Hindus 
is  Rati. — Miliur's  Seven  Churches  of  Asia.  p.  132. 

VENUS  FLOWER  BASKET,  a  siliceous 
sponge  of  the  Philippines,  is  the  Euplectella 
aspergillum.  Euplectella  cucumer,  Oweriy  occurs 
in  the  Comoro  Islands,  in  E.  Africa ;  Japan  has 
the  glass-rope  sponge,  Hyalonema  Sieboldii ; 
RosseUa  Philippinensis  is  a  sponge  of  Ccbu 
laUnd,  Philippines;  lace- work  sponge  of  Cebu 
is  the  Meyerina  claviformis ;  Geodia  Japonica  is 
the  great  vase-shaped  sponge  of  S.  Japan. 

VERAJENDERPET,  situated  on  the  road  lead- 
ing to  Cannanore  from  Mercara,  20  miles  from 
the  latter  place.  There  is  a  cross-road  from 
Mysore,  which  joins  the  road  to  Cannanore  a  few 
miles  below  Verajenderpet,  and  along  this  road 
passes  all  the  direct  trailic  between  Mysore  and 
the  coast 

VERAPOLI,atown  in  Travancore  State,Madra8, 
in  kt.  10°  4'  N.,  and  long.  76°  19'  20"  E.,  9  miles 
north-east  of  Cochin ;  the  seat  of  a  Carmelite 
mission  and  of  the  Vicar- Apostolic. — Imp,  Gaz. 

VERATRUM  NIGRUM,  Li-lu,  Chin.,  bkck 
hellebore,  takes  its  name  from  the  dark  colour 
of  its  roots.  The  flowers  are  mostly  white,  dark- 
purple,  and  green.  It  is  cultivated  in  a  rich 
garden  soil  by  seed,  or  dividing  the  roots,  which 
contain  powerful  medicinal  properties. — Riddell. 

VERBASCUM  THAPSUS.     Unn. 
V.  Indioum,  Wall.  I  Vular,     .    .     .  Kanora. 

Ghidar,  Phasruk,  Ohsbtab.  |  Spin  kharnar,  Tbans-Ind. 

This  plant  grows  in  Eiux>pe,  in  the  Caucasus, 
Siberia,  and  in  the  Himalaya,  up  to  11,000  feet, 
a  white  -  flowered  variety  occasionally  occurring 
at  the  higher  elevations.  It  is  eaten  by  camels, 
goats,  etc.  In  Bisaahir  the  root  is  given  as  medi- 
cine.— Roxh.;  Voigt. 

VERBENACEJS,  Juss.,si  useful  order  of  plants 
in  the  East  Indies,  comprising  the  vervain  tribe, 
consist  of  19  genera,  153  species, — 40  Cleroden- 
dron,  1  ^giphyla,  14  Callicarpa,  36  Prenma,  26 
Vitex,  8  Congea,  1  Symphorema,  8  Gmolina,  2 
Tectona,  1  Phrynia,  1  Streptium,  3  Verbena,  1 
Stachytarpheta,  2  Zapania,  5  Lantana,  1  Asaphes, 
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VERBENA  OFFICINALIS. 


VERNONIA  ANTHELMINTICA. 


1  GlosBOcarya,  1  Hymenopyramis,  1  Avicennia. 
Of  the  genus  Verbena,  several  exotics  are  culti- 
vated; these  are  pretty  little  flowering  plants 
which  require  shelter  and  good  drainage.  Species 
of  the  genera  Olerodendron,  Callicarpa,  Premna, 
Vitex,  and  Gmelina  furnish  useful  products. — 
Jaffrey, 

VERBENA  OFFICINALIS,  common  vervain, 
grows  throughout  Europe,  America,  Persia,  and 
the  Himalaya.  It  is  the  holy  herb  of  Dioscorides, 
who  ascribed  great  powers  to  it,  especially  in 
incantations.  In  most  countries  where  it  grows 
it  seems  to  have  been  invested  with  extraordinary 
powers.  It  entered  into  the  composition  of  various 
charms  and  love  philters,  and  has  even  now  a 
popular  reputation  for  predisposing  persons  favour- 
ably towards  those  who  administer  a  dose  to 
them.  This  plant  is  described  as  astringent, 
febrifuge,' etc.,  but  has  fallen  into  just  neglect. 
Still  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Gauls  it  held 
the  highest  place  in  popular  estimation ;  it  was 
used  to  purify  the  altars,  and  formed  the  crowns 
of  hendas  and  ambassadors.  The  Druids  gathered 
it  with  the  same  marks  of  veueration  as  the 
misletoe,  next  to  which  it  was  revered.  Formerly 
employed  extensively  as  a  medicine,  it  was  also 
the  base  of  numerous  philters  or  love  potions, 
and  hence  derived  its  name  of  Veneris  vena,  or 
source  of  love.  It  is  well  known  for  its  strong 
aromatic  lemon  scent.  It  grows  from  cuttings  or 
layers,  and  no  doubt  would  also  from  seed,  as  it 
blossoms  freely. 

VERBENA  TRIPHYLLA.    Leher. 
Aloysia  citriodora.  I  Lemon-scented  verbena. 

Pila-bhungara,    .    Dokh.  |  Lemon-scented  vervain. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  Chili.  An  infusion 
when  cold  is  administered  as  a  cooling  drink  in 
fevers,  slight  catarrhs,  etc. 

VERBESINA  PROSTRATA.  Bhangra,  Hind. 
A  small  creeping  plant  growing  in  wet  soil.  A 
white  variety  is  mneh  used  in  medicine.  Alche- 
mists believe  there  is  a  black-flowered  species,  and 
eagerly  search  for  it. — Eng.  Cyc. ;  Riddell;  &Sh, 

VERDDHAMANA,  Mahavira,  the  24th  Tirthan- 
kara  of  the  Jains ;  one  of  the  four  eternal  Jinas, 
born  in  Behar.— ^a  Res.  pp.  282,  292. 


VERDIGRIS.    Eng. 


Ztingar,  .  • 
Tuxig-ts'ing, 
Tung-luh,  . 
Vert-de-griB, 
Grunspaa,  . 
Chungal,.  . 
Verderame, . 
Jingal,     .    . 


.  .  Arab. 
.  .  Chin. 
•    •       >» 

•     •     •  f  B. 

.    .     Ger. 

Gqj.,  Hind. 

...    It. 

■      •  AJkSH. 


lubacetate  of  copper. 
Sanam,    .    .    .     Malay. 
Sennang,.    .    .   Malbal. 

Jar, Bus. 

Pittalata,     .    .    .Saxsk. 
Gardenillo,   ....  Sr. 
Verdete,  Verdcgris,  .    „ 
Vungalap-patohei,      T^^* 
Zengnalie-patae,    .      Tbl. 


Subacetate  of  copper,  of  a  beautiful  bluish-green 
colour,  extensively  used  by  painters  and  in  dye- 
ing.—.ItTw/ie ;  Rohde,  MSS.;  Faulkner;  M'C. 

VERDITER,  a  blue  pigment,  made  by  decom- 
posing a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  with  the 
addition  of  chalk. 

VERJUICE. 

Verjoi, Fb.  I  Agresto,     .    •    •    .      IT. 

Agnit,    ....     Geb.  I  Agras, Sp. 

A  kind  of  harsh  vinegar,  made  of  the  expressed 
juice  of  the  wild  apple  or  crab.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  the  expreued  juice  of  unripe  grapes. — 
Faulkner, 

VERMIOELLL    Enq.,  Pr.,  It. 


Fen-tse,  Yin-axe,  .    Chin. 
Lock-ioy,     ...        „ 
MeeIneepen,Proppen,  DuT. 
Nadein,  ....     Geb. 


Sare^ Hind. 

Tagholini,    ....    It. 

Alterias, SP. 

Sem6,Sa7wian,  Tam.,Tel. 


Vermicelli  or  vermichelly  is  an  Italian  com- 
position of  various  edible  articles,  reduced  to  & 
paste,  and  formed  into  slender  worm-like  pieces, 
from  whence  its  name.  The  simian  of  India  i? 
made  from  wheaten  flour.  The  Chinese  make 
coarse  kinds  of  vermicelli  from  rice  flour,  ard 
they  are  used  by  both  natives  and  foreigners  in 
making  soups.  The  Tin-sze  or  silver  thi^s  are 
vermicelli  made  from  wheaten  dough,  drawn  out 
on  a  frame  and  dried  in  the  sun. 

Lock -soy  also  is  a  kind  of  vermicelli  prepared 
from  rice  at  Cochin-Ghina,  and  thence  exn>rto<l 
in  considerable  quantity  to  Japan  and  China, 
where  it  is  mu^  esteemed.  It  is  transparent, 
and  gives  a  consistence  to  soup.  Chinese  lock-soy 
is  opaque,  and  leas  esteemed. 

The  natives  of  India  usually  prepare  Saywian 
vermicelli  between  the  hands  inst^  of  using  & 
press.  Saywian-ka-takhta,  a  board  for  makir: 
Saywian  on.  Vermicelli  is  also  prepared  by  bcic: 
run  through  sieve  holes  into  hot  wat«r. — Morrvi''i-^ 
Comp.  Des,;  M'Cull. 

VERMILION. 

...    OHIN. 


Yln-chu,  .    .     . 
Tize-fen-shwang, 
Vermilioen, .    . 


DUT. 


Sulphide  of  mercuiy,  E>' 
Bea  Bulphnretof  „ 
Cinnabar,    .     Eno.,  C^^- 


This  substance  is  mentioned  in  Jeremiah  ni 
14,  and  Ezekiel  xxiii.  14.  In  China  this  beaatif  j' 
pigment  is  made  by  mixing  together  two  cat:i*> 
of  red  sulphur  and  one  catty  of  mercury,  and  sat- 
liming  the  mixture.  The  crystalline  sublimate  ci 
the  cover  of  the  alembic  is  called  cinnabar,  ▼hii< 
that  on  the  sides  is  the  vermilion.  These  hrigM 
red  or  dark  orange  acicular  crystals  are  cftrcfu> 
powdered,  levigated,  decanted,  and  dried  up?-; 
tiles,  and  then  sifted,  sorted,  and  packed  in  glazei 
black  paper  in  quantities  of  about  an  ounce.  Tht 
more  patiently  and  thoroughly  the  vermilion  i' 
ground,  the  more  beautifid  is  the  red  eolorr 
The  article  is  regulariy  exported  to  England.  lo 
boxes  of  some  50  catties,  selling  at  an  advance  o: 
some  25  per  cent,  upon  the  current  coet  >^ 
mercury.  Foh-kien  vermilion  is  the  best,  bat  it 
is  made  in  other  Chinese  towns.  It  is  oft^c 
adulterated  with  minium  or  oxide  of  lead,  uJ 
with  sesquioxide  of  iron.  Large  quantities  art 
used  for  colouring  candles,  and  paper  for  stamp- 
ing and  writing  purposes,  and  in  the  making  c' 
varnishes. — Smith,  Mat.  Med. 

VERNAG,  in  Kashmir,  is  the  source  of  tfc 
river  Jhelum.  It  is  a  sheet  of  water,  the  reflet 
tions  of  which  are  from  azure  to  turquoise  tc- 
emerald. 

VERNICIA  MONTANA,  Lour.  (Elawofc* 
montana),  a  tree  of  Cochin-China  and  China,  r\t^ 
a  clear  yellowish-coloured  fatty  oil. 

VERNONIA  ANTHELMINTICA.     Willd. 

Baocharoidea  anth.  Mtr**^''^ 
Asearidia  Indica,  /tua 


Kanana  ziraka, 
Sauni  nava, .    . 
Kaatta  sin^guiB, 
Aditi 


.  SA1C5K. 
.  SWfiH. 

,    Tam. 

.      TIL- 


Serratnla  anthelmintina,  R 
Conyza  anthel.,  Linn. 

Som  raj,  ....  Benq. 
Kalizin,  .  .  .  Dttkh. 
Purple  fleabane,  .  Eng. 
Bakohi,    ....  Hun>. 

The  small  and  dark-ooloured  seeds  are  extremely 
bitter.  They  are  considered  as  powerfully  au- 
thelmintic,  and  are  also  an  ingreditnt  of  a  com- 
pound powder  whioh  is  oocaaionally  preaetibed  vi 
cases  of  snake-bite.  An  infusion  of  them  i-^ 
given  on  the  Malabar  ooast  for  coughs  and  in 
flatulencies.  A  rather  hard  fibre  is  obtHned  from 
this  plant.-— i2ox&. ;  Voigt ;  Ains. ;  M.  RJ*  R' 
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YERNONIA  CINERBA. 


VESPIDJB. 


G.  purpnrm,  Linn, 
C.  moUU,  WUkL 

Sira-shengaJnir,     .     Tam. 
NedaitU)  ....        „ 
Gaiiti  kamma,.     .     Tel. 


VERNONIA  CINEREA,    Less. 

Serratula  chiereaf  Bh. 
Gonyxa  oinerea,  Linn. 

Chata  kokian,  .     .   Beno. 
Kak-jangi,    .     .     .  HiND. 
Saha-deW,    ...      „ 
Puvanku  runal,    Malsal. 

Tliis  annual  plant  grows  in  the  Peninsula  and 
in  Bengal.  Its  seeds  are  used  in  medicine,  and 
said  to  be  a  powerful  anthelmintic.  AH  the  parts 
of  the  plant  are  very  bitter,  used  as  a  diaphoretic 
in  fever,  and  its  ground  seeds  are  used  to  destroy 
vermin  in  the  liair.  Dr.  Wight  gives  V.  cony- 
zoides,  multiflora,  Neilgherrensis,  pectiniformis, 
salrisefolia,  and  Wightiana,  to  which  Voigt  adds 
V.  aspera,  multiflora,  vagans,  and  volkameriae- 
folia.  —  Roxb. ;  Voigt ;  Waring ;  Aiiidie ;  Powell^ 
Handbook ;  Useful  Plants ;  O'Sh. ;  Birdwood. 

VERNONIA  VOLKAMERLEFOLIA.  D.C 
This  good-sized  tree  occurs  on  the  South  Travan- 
core  ghats,  at  about  3000  to  4000  feet  elevation 
(Attraymallay  Ghat),  but  has  not  been  found  on 
the  Keilghcrries,  or  anywhere  north  of  the  Palghat 
gap  ;  but  if  it  be  the  volkameri^folia  of  D.C.  (and 
Colonel  Beddome's  specimens  were  named  at  Kew), 
it  also  occurs  in  NepaL  Its  timber  is  soft  and 
worthless.  It  is  the  only  oompositse  known  to 
Colonel  Bcddome  in  the  Madras  Presidency  which 
grows  to  a  tree,  except  Monosis;  but  Vernonia 
Javanica,  a  considerable  tree,  occurs  in  Ceylon, 
and  is  probably  also  found  in  S.  Tinnevelly  or 
Travancore. — Beddome,  FL  Sylv. 

YERSOYA,  a  basaltic  island,  one  of  the  numer- 
ous islands  which  fringe  the  Bombay  Archipelago. 
It  is  in  lat.  19°  7'  40"  N.,  and  long.  72°  47'  E.,  and 
now  desolate;  about  7  miles  north  of  Mehim, 
north  of  Bombay. — Findlay. 

YESADiE  or  Bisadae  or  Besadae  are  alluded 
to  in  the  tract  of  Palladius  de  moribus  Brach- 
manorum,  writteu  about  a.d.  400,  and  the  same 
name  is  applied  by  Ptolemy  to  a  similar  race 
inhabiting  Northern  India. 

YESPA  MAGNIFICA.  Sm.  This  enormous 
hornet,  nearly  two  inches  long,  was  brought  to  Dr. 
Hooker  at  Choongtam  in  Sikkim  alive,  in  a  cleft 
stick,  lolling  out  its  great  thorn -like  sting,  from 
which  drops  of  a  milky  poison  distilled.  Its  sting 
is  said  to  produce  fatal  fevers  in  men  and  cattle, 
which  may  very  weU  be  the  case,  judging  from 
that  of  a  smaller  kind,  which  left  great  pain  in 
his  hand  for  two  days,  while  a  feeling  of  numb- 
ness remained  in  the  arm  for  several  weeks.  It 
is  called  Yok  by  the  Lepcha  race,  the  common 
name  for  any  bee.  Its  larvae  are  said  to  be 
greedily  eaten,  as  are  those  of  various  allied  in- 
sects.— Hooker^  Ilinu  Jour.  iL  p.  26. 

VESPERTILIONIDiE,  the  bat  family  of  mam- 
mals, which  may  be  thus  shown  : 

Sub-Fam,  Scotophilinse. 

Seotophiltia  serotinas,  Jerdon, 
Vetpertilio  noctula,  Geoff.  \  V.  serotinus.  Schr. 
Europe,  Himalaya,  l?yne  Raogo  beyond  Mussoori. 

S.  Leisleri,  Jerdon. 

Vespertilio  dasycarpus,  Blj/th,  hairy-armed  bat,  Tyne 

Range,  Himalaya. 
B.  pachyomaa,  Jerdon^  the  thick-muEzled  bat  of  India. 
S.  CoromandelianuB,  Jerd,  (Kerivoula  Sykesii,  Cfray, 

£11.),  the  Coromandel  bat  of  all  India. 
8.  lobatus,  Jerd.  (Vespertilio  abramus,  Temm.),  the 

lobe-eared  bat  of  India. 
S.  fuliginosuB,  Jerd.  (Nycticejus  atratus,  Blf/th),  the 

smoky  bat  of  Nepal. 
S.  fnlvidut,  EU.y  Tenasserim. 


3.  pumiloidei,  China. 

Noctolinia  nootula,  Oray. 

Vespertilio  la«iopterus,/&;A.  I  V.  altivolans.  White. 
v.  hibiata,  Hodg.,  BLpth.      \ 
The  noctule  bat  of  England,  Nepal ;  flies  high. 

Nycticejus    Heathii,  Horgf.,  BL,  large    yellow   bat, 

Southern  and  Central  India. 
N.  luteus,  Blytk  (N.  flaveolus,  Honf.),  Bengal  yellow 

bat,  all  India,  Assam,  Burma. 
N.  Temminekii,  Jerd. 
Vespertilio  beLmgeri,  Choff.  \  V.  noctulinus,  Is.  Otoff. 

Common  yellow  bat  of  India,  Burma,  Malayana. 
N.  castaneus,  Qv.^  Blj/.,  chcsnut  bat  of  Bengal,  Burma, 

Malayana. 
N.  atratus,  Blyth (Scotophilus  fuliginosus,  Bly.),  sombre 

bat  of  Darjeeling. 
N.  oanui,  Blyth  (Scotophilus  Maderaspatanus,  Chray), 

hoary  bat  of  all  India. 
N.  omatus,  Blyth^  harlequin  bat  of  Darjeeling. 
N.  nivicolus,  Hod.,  Hors.,  near  the  snows  of  Sikkim. 

Svb-FcMn.  Vespertilionins. 

Lasiums    Pearsoni,   Horsf.^  BL    (Noctulinia   lasiura, 

Hodgson),  the  hairy-winged  bat  of  Darjeeling. 

Kurina  suillus,  Jerd. 

N.  lasiura,  Hodg.         \         L.  Pearsoni,  Bl. 
The  pig  bat  of  Darjeeling,  Malayana. 

M.  formosa,  Jerd.,  the  beautiful  bat. 

Vespertilio,  ffodff.         I  Nycticejus  Tickelli,  Blyth. 
Kenvoula,  Oray.  \  N.  Isabellinus,  Hcrsf, 

Oen^nl  India,  Nepal,  Sikkim,  Darjeeling. 

Kerivoula  pieta,  Jerd.  (Vespertilio  keriroula,  Bodd.), 

all  India,  Burma,  Malayana. 
K.  pallida,  Blyth,  the  pale-painted  bat  of  Chybassa. 
K.  papulosa,  Jerd. ,  the  papillose  bat  of  Ceylon,  Calcutta, 

Java,  Sumatra. 
K.  tenuis?  Tomes  (Vespertilio  tenuis),  Java,  Swnatra. 
K.  Hardwiokii,  Tomes  (Vespertilio  Hardwiokii),  Java, 

Sumatra. 
Vespertilio    caliginosus,   TomeSf    mustachoed   bat    of 

India. 

YESPID^,  a  family  of  insects  belonging  to 

the  order  Hymenoptera.     It  comprises  the  species 

of  the  genus  Yespa  of  linneus,  of  which  the 

common  wasp  and  the  hornet  are  familiar  examples. 

They  were  formed  into  a  family  by  LatreiUe,  under 

the  name  of  Diploptera,  afterwards  changed  into 

Diplopteiyga  by  Kjrby.    They  form  the  third  and 

last  division  of  the  tot  sub-section  (Prsedones) 

of  the  second  section  (Aculeata)  of  Hymenopteni 

in  Westwood's  revision  of  Latreille  s  arrangement. 

When  at  rest  they  fold  their  wings  throughout 

their    entire    length,    whence    their    distinctive 

appellation.    The  wings  of  all  the  insects  of  the 

family  have  a  similar  neuration,  their  eyes  arc 

lunate,  and  there  are  glands  at  the  extremity  of 

the  labrmn.    The  four  wings  have  one  marginal 

and  three    perfect   submarginal  cells,  with    an 

incomplete  terminal  submarginal  celL     Among 

the  wasps  are  insects  of  the  most  dissimilar  habits ; 

some  solitary,  others   living  iu  societies,  sonic 

phytophagous,  others  carnivorous.     Such  as  are 

social  rival  the  bees  in  the  complicated  instincts 

which  regulate  their  societies.    Among  the  wasps, 

Btmctore,  and  not  economy,  is  the  real  source  of 

essential  character.     Each  species  of  the  solitary 

wasps  comprises  males  ana  females  only,  and 

constitutes  the  family  Eumenidse.     The  genera 

Eminenes  and  Odynerus  belong  to  it.    The  habits 

of  the  solitary  wasps  are  interesting.    Odynerus 

moxmrius  (Yespa  muraria)  of  Linnseus  makes  a 

hole  several  inches  deep  in  the  sand,  or  in  the 

sides  of  walls,  constructing  a  tube  of  earthy  paste, 

at  first  straight,  and  then  curved  at  its  entrance. 

In  this  burrow  it  constructs  its  cell,  and  deposits 

in  the  cavity  of  the  interior  cell  from  eight  to 
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VICHITRA-VIRYA. 


twelve  little  green  caterpillars,  arranging  them 
spirally  in  layers  above  each  other.  In  the  midst 
of  these  it  deposits  its  eggs,  then  closes  the  mouth 
of  the  hole  with  the  materials  of  the  tube;  which 
it  had  used  as  a  sort  of  scaffold.  The  larvse  when 
hatched  feed  upon  the  caterpillars.  The  social 
wasps  constitute  the  restricted  family  of  YespidsB 
of  Westwood,  the  Polistides  of  Saint  Fargeau. 
They  live  in  numerous  societies,  consisting  of 
males,  females,  and  neuters,  which  are  temporary, 
being  dissolved  at  the  approach  of  winter.  The 
mandibles  of  the  Vespidao  proper  are  not  longer 
than  broad,  and  broadly  and  obliquely  truncated 
at  their  extremities. — Eng.  Cyc. 

VESYA.  Tel.  The  third  of  the  three  great 
sections  of  the  Hindus,  their  third  cast  or  caste. 
There  are  four  castes, — the  Brahman,  the  Chetria 
or  Kshatriya,  the  Vaiaya,  and  the  Sudra.  The 
pure  Yaisya  occupies  himself  in  commerce  and 
other  peaceful  avocations. 

VETAKIRI  MUDALIAR  was  born  in  1795. 
He  established  a  press  in  Madras,  and  published 
editions  of  several  chissical  works.  Besides  four 
ethical  poems,  Manuniti  Satakam,  Manuvikkiyana 
Patakam,  Niti  Sintamani,  and  Sanmarkkassaram, 
he  prepared  the  addendum  to  the  Jaffna  Tamil 
Dictionary,  and  composed  the  additions  to  the 
11th  part  of  the  Nikandu,  printed  at  Manepy  in 
1843. 

YETAL,  the  demon-god  of  the  non-Aryan 
races.  Outside  almost  every  Hindu  village  in  the 
Dekhan  is  a  circle  of  large  stones,  sacred  to 
Yetal.  Yetala,  a  goblin  that  haunts  cemeteries 
and  animates  dead  bodies.  Yetala-Deva,  king  of 
the  demons. — As.  Res,  ix.  p.  120. 

YETALA  -  PANCHAYINSATI.    Sansk.    Tlie 


small  tree,  very  common  in  many  of  the  sub-alpine 
and  alpine  jungles  from  no  great  elevation  up  to 
6000  feet ;  it  is  also  found  on  the  Himalayas  and 
in  Java. — Beddome,  FL  Sylv. 

YIBURNUM  STELLIONUM.    Rich. 
Aklu,  Ouch,  Kuoh,  Kaoh.  |  Thalin     .    .  of  Koiohab. 

Y.  cotinifolium,  Y.  foetens,  and  Y.  stellionum 
form  the  underwood  of  forests  in  the  N.W. 
Himalayan  valleys.  The  wood  is  used  chiefly  for 
fuel.  The  berries  of  both  Y.  f oetens  and  V.  cotini- 
folium are  edible.  —  Mr.  Powell ;  Cleghom  ; 
Stewart. 

YICHITRA-YIRYA,  son  of  Santanu,  mja  of 
Hastinapur,  married  Ambaand  Ambalika,  daughters 
of  the  raja  of  Kasi,  but  he  died  without  childreD. 
His  widows  were  taken  by  his  half-brother  Vyasa« 
and  were  the  mothers  of  Dhritarashtra  and  Pandc 
Yyasa  also  begat  Yidura  out  of  a  slave  girl  of 
Ainbika.  Dhritarashtra,  Pandu,  and  Yidara  were 
thus  half-brothers. 

Arrian  gives  the  story  thus:  *He  (Hercules) 
had  a  daughter  when  he  was  advanced  in  years, 
and,  being  unable  to  find  a  husband  worthy  of  her, 
he  married  her  himself,  that  he  might  supply  the 
throne  of  India  with  monarcha     Her  name  war 
Pandea,  and  he  caused  the  whole  provuice  in 
which  she  was  born  to  receive  its  name  from  her.' 
This,  says  Tod,  is  the  very  legend  contained  ia 
the  Purana  of  Yyasa  (who  was  Heri-cul-es,  or 
chief  of  the  race  of    Heri),  and  his    spiritual 
daughter  Pandea,  from  whom  sprang  the  grand 
race  of  the  Pandu,  and  from  whom  Dehli  and 
its   dependencies    were    designated   the    Panda 
sovereignty.    Her  issue  ruled  for  31  generations 
in  direct  descent,  or  from  B.c.  1120  to  610,  when 
the  military  minister,  connected  by  blood,  was 


twenty-five  stories  of  the  Yetala,  by  Jambhala-  [  chosen  by  the  chiefs,  who  rebelled  against  the  last 
datta.     It  is  the  Hindi  Baital-Pachisi,  and  has    Pandu  king,  represented  as  '  neglectful  of  all  the 


been  translated  into  all  the  languages  of  India. 

YETUSTA  or  Betusta,  the  Jhelum  or  Hy- 
daspes,  one  of  the  sacred  rivers  invoked  by  a 
Brahman  when  saying  his  daily  prayers. 

YETUYAR,  a  forest  and  hunter  tribe  in  Malabar 
and  Konkan.  They  are  predial  slaves.  A  sub- 
division of  the  Yetuvar  is  employed  in  agriculture, 
also  as  boatmen  and  salt-makers. 

YI.  Sansk.  A  privative  term,  as  Yiragi,  with- 
out desire ;  the  a  privative  of  Latin. 

YIBHISHANA,  brother  of  Ravana,  who  sided 
with  Rama,  and  was  therefore  seated  on  his 
brother*s  throne. 

YIBHUTI,  also  Yibudi.  Tam.  The  sacred 
ashes  of  burnt  cow-dung  with  which  the  Hindu 
Saiva  sect  besmear  their  forehead,  and  sometimes 
their  whole  body.    See  Tripundra. 

YIBUIWUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Loniceraceae.  The  species  con- 
sist of  shrubs  with  opposite  petiolate  leaves  and 
coiymbose  flowers.  Drs.  Wight  and  Yoigt  name 
12  species.  Y.  cotinifolium,  D.  Don,  and  Y. 
fcetens,  plants  of  Kaghan  and  the  Himalaya. — 
Stewart. 

YIBURNUM  OPULUS.    Lindley. 


Snowball, 


Emo. 


Siueh-k'iu,     .    .    .  Chin. 
Guelder  roBO,     .    .   Eno. 

This  ornamental  shrub,  called  snowball,  grows 
also  in  China,  where  its  leaves  are  used  as  a 
purgative. 

VIBURNUM  PUNCTATUM,  Ham.  in  Don. 
Prod.  p.  142,  the  Yibumum  acuminatum  of 
WaUich,  W.  A.  Prod.  p.  386,  is  a  middle-sired  or 


cares  of  government,^  and  whose  deposition  and 
death  introduced  a  new  dynasty.     Two   other 
dynasties  succeeded  in  like  manner  by  the  nsarp- 
ation  of  these  military  ministers,  until  Yikram- 
aditya,  when  the  Pandu  sovereignty  and  era  of 
Yudishtra  were  both  overturned.     According  to 
a  writer  in  the  Westminster  Review,  Yichitra-viryi 
died  childless,  and  Yyasa  begot  two  sons  by  ha 
two  widows,  and  a  third  son  by  a  slave  girl,  whom 
the  third  widow,  Ambika,  substituted  for  h^seif 
This  practice  of  a  relative  raising  children  for  a 
deceased  childless  relative  is  sanctioned  by  llenc 
who  says :  '  On  failure  of  issue  by  the  huaband,  the 
desired  offspring  may  be  procreated  either  by  hii 
brother  or  some  other  near  relative,  called  Sapinda, 
on  the  wife,  who  had  been  duly  autborixed.'   Panda 
also,  when  lamenting  his  childlessness,  aajs  to 
Pritha,  'In  distress  men  desire  a  son  from  the 
oldest  brother-in-law.'      Menu,  regarding    tlie 
choice  of  a  husband,  enjoins  parents  to  aalect  a 
handsome  son-in-law ;  and  ados,  '  Three  years  let 
a  damsel  wait,  though  she  be  marriageaUe,  bat 
after  that  term  let  her  choose  for  herself  a  hus- 
band of  equal  rank.'     Another  mode  of  andent 
Hindu  marriage  was  the  Swayamvara  or  self- 
choice,  where  a  girl  chose  her  own  husband.     In 
the  Mahabharata,  the  cases  of  Pandu  with  Pritha^ 
Yudishtra  with  Devika,   Sahadeva  with  Yijaya, 
Sivi  and  Devaki,  Nala  and  Damayanti,  Draupadi 
and  Arjuna,  are  mentioned.   Menu  deaoibes  eight 
modes  of  marriage,  viz.  Brahma,  Deva,  Arsha, 
Prajapatya,  Asura,  Gandharva,  Rakshasa,  and  the 
eighth  and  worst,  Paisacha ;  the  first  aix  for  m 
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Brahman,  the  four  last  for  a  warrior,  and  the 
same  four,  the  Rakshasa  excepted,  for  the  third 
and  fourth  class. — West.  Rev.,  April  1868 ;  Prinsep 
by  Thonuu;  TocTs  Rajtutkav,  i.  p.  81. 

VIGIA,  a  ffenus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Fabacesa.  The  species  are  mually 
climbing  herbs  with  abruptly  pinnate  leaves,  with 
many  pairs  of  leaflets.  About  fifteen  species  are 
known. — Riddell;  Hogg, 

VICIA  FABA.    Linn. 

Ful, BOTPT. 


Garden  bean, 
Bakla-kabU,  . 


Eno. 
Hind. 


Faba  yulgaris,  Masnch 
Faba  groBca,  .  .  .  Lat. 
Faba  major,  .  .  . 
Faba  minor,  .     .     . 


i> 
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This  plant,  a  native  of  the  environs  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  is  cultivated  in  India.  Its  flowers 
are  large  white,  striped  and  dotted  with  black. 

VICIA  SATIVA,  common  vetch. 
Luh-tau,    ....  Chik.  j  Akra,  Ankra,     .      Hind. 

Grows  in  fields  under  spring  crops,  creeping 
round  the  stalks  of  the  young  plants  and  checking 
their  growth. 

VICTORIA  CROSS,  a  decoration  established 
by  the  Queen -Empress  Victoria  for  conspicuous 
gallantiT  in  the  field. 

VICTORIA  REGIA,  one  of  the  Nymphacaceae, 
a  beautiful  water-lily  of  S.  America,  Guiana,  and 
Brazil,  is  now  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of  India. 
It  was  first  successfully  raised  in  the  garden  at 
Calcutta  from  seed  sent  by  Dr.  WalUch  from 
England  on  the  9th  of  September  1851.  It  was 
received  and  sown  in  the  garden  on  the  6th  of 
November  following,  where  it  lay  in  a  dormant 
state  until  the  23d  of  April  1858.  On  the  13th 
of  May,  same  year,  the  seedling  had  made  a 
healthy  growth,  and  was  transferred  on  that  date 
to  the  mound  prepared  for  it. 

In  Guiana  and  Brazil,  the  leaves  have  been 
observed  in  deep  water  to  measure  12  feet  across ; 
the  expanded  flowers  are  about  one  foot  in  dia- 
meter.   The  seeds  are  eaten  by  the  Indians. 

It  was  discovered  by  the  botanist  Haenke  in 
1801,  was  noticed  at  Corrientes  by  Bonpland  in 
1820,  an<1  ^^^am  by  M.  D'Orbignyin  1827.  Its 
seeds,  mais  del  agua,  are  I'oasted  like  maize.  Sir 
K.  H.  Schomburgh  found  it  on  his  ascent  of  the 
Berbice  river  in  British  Guiana  in  1837;  but  it 
was  not  successfully  introduced  into  cultivation 
until  1849,  after  various  fruitless  attempts. 

VIDDHAGAHA  MADHAVA,  a  seven-act 
drama  by  Rupa.  Viddha  -  salabhanjika,  the 
Statue,  a  comedy  of  domestic  intrigue  by  Raja 
Sckhara,  probably  earlier  than  the  10th  cen- 
tury. 

VID'HARBHA,  an  ancient  territory,  always 
identified  with  Berar,  but  the  limits  of  the  pro- 
vince included  the  adjoining  district  of  Beder,  in 
which  the  name  of  Vid'hiurbha  or  Biderbha  is 
traceable.  Locid  traditions  also  assert  that  the 
ancient  capital,  still  called  Beder,  is  the  same  as 
Vid'harbha.— /find.  Th.  ii.  p.  11. 

VIDVAN-MODA  TARANGINI,  or  Fountain 
of  Pleasure,  a  philosophical  work  by  Rama  Deva. 

VIDYA.  Sansk.  Learning.  The  Hindus  have 
eighteen  Vidya  of  true  knowledge,  or  sciences, 
and  some  branches  of  knowledge,  falsely  so 
called.  The  first  four  are  the  Vedas,  which 
are  entitled  in  one  compound  word,  Rigyajush- 
samafharva,  or,  in  separate  words,  Rig,  Yajur, 
Sama,  and  Afharvana.  The  Rig  Veda. consists 
of  five  sections,  the  Yajur  Veda  of  eighty-six, 
the  Suna  Veda  of  a  thousand,  and  the  Afharvana 


Veda  of  nine,  with  eleven  hundred  shac^ha  or 
branches,  in  various  divisions  and  subdivisions. 
The  Vedas,  in  truth,  are  infinite,  but  were  re- 
duced by  Vyasa  to  this  number  and  order.  The 
principal  part  of  them  is  that  which  explains  the 
duties  of  roan  in  a  methodical  arrangement ;  and 
in  the  fourth  is  a  system  of  divine  o^inances. 

From  these  are  deduced  the  four  Upa  Veda  (XJpa 
Veda,  Upanga,  Upuran,  are  terms  which  infer  a 
work  deduced,  respectively,  from  its  principal; 
up,  like  to  sub,  implies  inferiority),  namely, 
Ayush,  Gandharva,  Dhanush,  and  Sthapatya. 
The  first  of  these,  the  Ayur  Veda,  was  delivered 
to  mankind  by  Brahma,  Indra,  Dhanwantari,  and 
five  other  deities,  and  comprises  the  theory  of 
medicine,  with  the  practical  methods  of  curing 
diseases.  The  second,  the  Gandharva,  treats  of 
music,  was  invented  and  explained  by  Bharata ;  it 
is  chiefly  useful  in  raising  the  mind  by  devotion 
to  the  felicity  of  the  divine  nature.  Dhanush, 
the  third  Upa  Veda,  composed  by  Viswamitra,  was 
on  the  fabncation  and  use  of  arms  and  implements 
handled  in  war  by  the  tribe  of  Kshatriya.  Viswa- 
karma  revealed  the  fourth,  in  various  treatises  on 
sixty-four  mechanical  arts,  for  the  improvement 
of  such  as  exercise  them.  Six  Anga,  or  bodi 
of  learning,  are  also  derived  from  the  same  source ; 
their  subjects  chiefly  are — 1.  of  the  pronun- 
ciation of  vocal  sounds ;  2.  detail  of  religious  acts 
and  ceremonies ;  3.  grammar;  4.  prosody ;  5.  astron- 
omy; 6.  on  the  signification  of  difficult  words 
and  phrases  in  the  Vedas.  Lastly,  there  are  four 
Upanga,  called  Purana,  Nyaya,  Mimansa,  and 
Dharmashastra.  Eighteen  Purana  (that  of  Brahma 
and  the  rest)  were  composed  by  Vyi^  for  the 
instruction  and  entertainment  of  mankind  in 
general.  Nyaya  is  a  collection  of  treatises,  in 
two  parts,  on  metaphysics,  logic,  phDosophy,  etc. 
Mimansa  is  somewhat  similar,  divided  into  two 
parts;  the  latter,  called  Uttara,  abounding  in 
questions  on  the  divine  nature  and  other  sublime 
speculations,  was  composed  by  Vyasa  in  four 
chapters  and  sixteen  sections.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  source  of  all  the  Anga ;  it  exposes 
the  heretical  opinions  of  sophists,  and,  in  a 
manner  suited  to  the  comprehension  of  adepts, 
it  treats  on  the  true  nature  of  Ganesa,  Bhaskara 
or  the  sun,  Nilakanta,  Lakshmi,  and  other  forms 
of  one  divine  being.  The  body  of  the  law, 
called  Smruti,  consists  of  eighteen  books,  etc 
etc,  delivered  for  the  instruction  of  the  human 
species  by  Menu  and  other  sacred  personages. 
As  to  ethics,  the  Vedas  contain  aU  that  relates  to 
the  duties  of  kings ;  the  Pnranas,  what  belong  to 
the  relation  of  husband  and  wife ;  and  the  duties 
of  friendship  and  society  (which  complete  the 
triple  division)  are  taught  succinctly  in  both. 
This  double  division  of  ^ga  and  Upanga  may  be 
considered  as  denoting  the  double  benefit  arising 
from  them  in  theory  and  practice.  The  Bharata 
and  Ramayana,  which  are  both  epic  poems,  com- 
prise the  most  valuable  part  of  ancient  history. 
Sanchya  is  two-fold,  that  with  Iswara  and  that 
without  Iswara,  called  Patanjala  and  Kapita: 
the  latter,  in  six  chapters,  on  the  production  of 
all  things  by  the  union  of  Prakriti,  or  nature,  and 
Purusha,  or  the  first  male,  etc.  These  books 
contain  infinite  contradictions.  The  Mimansa  is 
in  two  parts,  the  Nyaya  in  two,  and  Sanchya 
in  two ;  and  these  six  schools  comprehend  all  the 
doctrines  of  the  theiste.    Lastly  appears  a  work 
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written  by  Buddha ;  and  there  are  also  six  atheist- 
ical systems  of  philosophy,  entitled  Yogachara, 
Sidhanta,  Waibhashica,  Madhyamica,  Digambara, 
and  Gharraka,  all  full  of  indeterminate  phrases, 
errors  in  sense,  confusion  between  distinct  qual- 
ities, incomprehensible  notions,  opinions  not  duly 
weighed,  tenets  destructiye  of  natural  equality, 
containing  a  jumble  of  atheism  and  ethics ;  dis- 
tributed, like  all  orthodox  books,  into  a  number 
of  sections,  which  omit  what  ought  to  be  ex- 
pressed, and  express  what  ought  to  be  omitted ; 
abounding  in  false  propositions,  idle  proposi- 
tions, and  impertinent  propositions.  The  Vedas 
consist  of  three  Kanda,  or  general  heads,  namely, 
Carma,  Gnyana,  Upashasana,  or  Works,  Faith, 
and  Worship,  to  the  first  of  which-  the  author 
of  the  Vidyadesa,  or  View  of  Learning,  a  rare 
Sanskrit  book,  wisely  gives  the  preference;  as 
Menu  himself  prefers  universal  benevolence  to  the 
ceremonies  of  religion. — CaL  Review;  Wilford; 
As,  Res.  ii.  p.  802. 

VIDYA-DHARA,  with  other  names  in  Hindu 
mythology,  inferior  deities  dwelling  beneath  the 
earth  and  sky ;  generally  benevolent. — Dowson. 

VIGHNESWARA,  Siva  Mahadeva's  elder  son ; 
his  image  is  often  standing  in  the  temples  of  the 
Gramma-devata  or  viUage  deities,  and  is  called 
Ganesa. 

VIGNE,  G.  T.,  a  traveller  who  wrote  on  Persia, 
India,  Kashmir,  the  Pan  jab,  Kabul,  Ladakh,  and 
Afghanistan;  Personal  Narrative  of  a  Visit  to 
Ghazni,  Kabul,  and  Afghanistan,  and  of  a  Residence 
at  the  Court  of  Dost  Muhammad,  1840 ;  Travels 
in  Kashmir,  Ladakh,  Iskardo,  the  Countries  ad- 
joining the  Mountain  Course  of  the  Indus,  and 
the  Himalaya,  north  of  the  Pan  jab,  1842. 

VIHARA.  The  Buddhist  vihara  or  monasteries 
are  of  two  kinds: — 1st,  Cave  vihara,  of  which 
several  magnificent  specimens  have  been  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Fergusson;  and  2d,  Structural 
vihara,  of  which  some  specimens  still  remain  at 
Sanchi,  but  in  a  very  ruinous  condition. 

The  vihara  or  monastery  caves  of  the  first 
class  consist  of — (1)  (natural  caverns,  or  caves 
slightly  improved  by  art;  these  are  the  most 
ancient,  and  are  found  appropriated  to  religious 
purposes  in  Behar  and  Cuttack ;  next  (2)  a  ver- 
andah opening  behind  into  cells  for  the  abode  of 
monks,  as  in  Cuttack  and  in  the  oldest  vihara  at 
A  junta ;  the  third  (8)  has  an  enlarged  hall  sup- 
ported on  pillars.  The  most  splendid  of  these 
caves  are  those  of  Ajunta,  though  the  Dherwara 
at  Ellora  is  also  fine,  and  there  are  some  good 
8])ecimens  at  Salsette  and  Junnar.  The  word 
vihara  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  source  of 
the  name  Behar.  Bihar  or  Vihar,  the  Sanskrit 
t^rm  for  monastery,  occurs  in  Unao  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Oudh,  and  again  in  Partabgarh  in  the 
Baroe  province.  Vihara  are  also  called  Bhikshu 
irriha.  Vihara  were  for  tlie  accommodation  of 
iiuddhist  bhikhshus  or  mendicant  monks  living 
together  in  communities.  The  earliest  form  seems 
to  have  been  one  or  more  griha  or  cells  with  a 
verandah  (padasala)  or  porch.  Groups  of  caves 
are  often  called  Lenas.  There  was  usually  a 
permanent  spring  or  a  cistern  cut  in  the  rock, 
beside  or  under  the  cell.  In  former  times  this 
term  was  applied  differently  from  now.  Hiwen 
Thsang  named  the  great  tower  at  Buddha  Gya 
a  vihara,  and  the  Mahawaneo  applies  the  term 
mdiscriminately  to  temples  and  residences.  Modem 


writers  restrict  it  to  monasteries  of  the  Buddhists. 
— Ferg.  and  Burg.  Cave  Temples. 

VIJAYA  or  Vyjya,  a  Buddhist  prince  ivm 
Kalinga  who  made  a  successful  expedition  to 
Ceylon,  B.C.  488.  His  title  is  taken  from  tbt 
Sanskrit  word  written  similarly,  meaning  coe- 
quest.  A  system  of  caste  was  introdaced  by  ^ 
Vijaya  amongst  the  Ceylon  Buddhists,  which  su 
prevails  there,  though  directly  opposed  to  Buddh- 
ist doctrines,  and  not  existing  in  any  similar  fon 
in  other  Buddhist  countries. 

Vijaya,  one  of  the  warders  of  Vishnu's  pake. 

Vijaya,  the  ever-victorious  tree  produced  fraa 
the  churning  of  the  ocean. — Fergusson. 

VIJIANAGAR,  called  also  Vidyanaganui^tlr 
modem  Bijanagar,   in  Bellary  district,  M&in 
lat.  15°  1 8'  N.,  long.  76°  30'  E. ;  population  (1n1 
487.    It  is  in  ruins,   on  the  right  bank  of  l? 
Tumbudra.    The  proper  name  of  this  Tillage  i- 
Humpi,  but  Vijianagar .  was    the  name  of  t' 
dynasty  and  the  kingdom  which  had  its  op:tt 
here.     The  dynasty  claimed    descent  from:: 
Yadava  race,  and  they  seem  to  have  foundd  n : 
the  14th  century,  about  s.s.  1258  or  a.d.  l^ 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  kiogdom  of  Wam:L 
by  the  Muhammadans  in  a.d.  1323.  It  was  fouL> 
in  the  reign  of  Muhammad  Taghalaq,  acconluir'> 
one  aocouat,  by  two  fugitives  from  Teling^ 
but  according  to  Prinsep,  in  1338  by  Bilal  Dr 
of  Camata,  who  resisted  Muhammad  Tagkal- 
and  founded  Vijianagar.     The  family  geoeajc 
deduces  a  descent  in  the  direct  line  from  Paodj 
the  Lunar  dynasty,  and  imperfectly  follows  t:- 
Puranic  lists  to  Chandrabija,   the  last  of  ^'' 
Magadha  rajas.       The  first  in  authentic  hiftor 
is  Nanda,  a.d.  1034,  who  founded  Kand&pur  '^ 
Warangal.      On  the  capture  of  Waran^saL  y  ' 
1323,  and  the  subversion  of  the  Belala  dyoLs 
two  of  its  officers  established  a  new  goTeniK^ 
at  Vijianagar  on  the  banks  of  the  Tumbui"- 
The  city  was  completed  a.d.   1343,  Anap' 
being  a  suburb  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  htc: 
The  rulers  were  designated  Ray  el  or  Raver,  a?' 
were  Saiva  Hindus.   In  1490,  NarsLngha,  a  Vi>: 
nava,  founded  a  new  dynasty ;  he  extended  ■ 
power  into  the  Dravida  country,  erected  Su'5 
forts  at  Vellore  and  Chandragiri,  and  in  1 
or  1515,  a  successor,  Krishna  Kayer,  redaoed^ 
whole  of  Dravida,  including  the  Chola  and  PandiTC 
kings.   In  1564,  the  Vijianagar  army  was  deie«|^ 
at  Talikottah  by  the  confederate  Muban.ui-'' 
kings  of  Bijapur,  Ahmadnaggur,  Golcouda,  ^s 
Beder?  and  Kam  Raja,   the  7th  nrince  of  - 
house  of  Narsingha,  was  slain.     Vijiana^  ^'-^ 
sacked  and  depopulated,  and  the  doab  betve^- 
the  Kistna  and  Tumbudra  partitioned  aia.'jy^ 
the  conquerors.      The   successor  of  Ram  Kr= 
established  himself  in  Pennakonda,  85  miks  ^-^ 
of  Bellary,  from  which,  in  1570,  Timmah  1^* 
removed  to  Chandragiri,  about  11  miles W.-' 
of  Tripatty,  at  which  place  and  at  Vellore  is  l':' 
he  was  ruling  with  some  magnificence  over^' 
Naiks  of  Ginji  (Kistnapa),  Tanjore,  Madura.  CV> 
napatam  (Jug  Deo-rayer),  Seringapatam  (Tiia-B- 
raj),   and  Pennakonda.     The   Dutch  had  l""^^ 
established  at  Pulicat,  and  persuaded  this  r^^ 
to  refuse  the  English  a  settlement     In  l*;*^ 
two  Portuguese  missionaries  visited  Chaodn^ir. 
and  were  received  by  the  ruler.     Abont  1»U4,  t^« 
Carnatic  was  invaded  by  an  army  from  Bijapc. 
when  Ginji  and  Chandragiri  were  reduced,  at-i 
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Sri  Ranga  Rayel,  after  concealing  himself  in  the 
Northern  Circars  in  1646,  escaped  to  Bednoie, 
where  he  was  sheltered  by  the  raja,  formerly  one 
of  his  own  dependents.  This  is  the  last  that  is 
known  of  the  old  Vijianagar  dynasty,  though  a 
branch  of  the  family  long  resided  at  Ghingleput, 
and  continued  for  a  time  to  assume  a  kind  of  state. 

Abd-ur-Bazaq,  an  ambassador  from  the  grandson 
of  Timur,  yisited  the  south  of  India  in  a.d.  1442. 
He  describes  Vijianagar  in  terms  so  glowing,  that  it 
is  scarcely  surpassed  by  that  in  the  story  of  Prince 
Ahmad  in  the  Arabian  Nights.  Nicolo  di  Conti 
(a.d.  1420)  is  so  extravagant  as  to  say  it  is  60 
miles  in  circumference;  Bartema  says  7  miles, 
and  adds  that  it  is  very  like  Milan. — Elph,  p.  428. 

VIJNANESWARA  BHATTA  flourished  in 
the  10th  century  of  the  Christian  era,  author  of 
the  Mitakshara,  a  commentary  on  the  law  book  of 
Yajua  Valkya. 

VIKRAMADITYA,  meaning  sun  of  might  or 
sun  of  prowess,  is  a  title  which  was  aasumed  by 
more  than  one  ruler  in  India.  Mr.  Fergusson 
gives  the  following  names ; —  ^^^.d, 

Vikramaditya  of  Malwa,      .        .        .  490 

Siladitya  of  Malwa,      ....  630 

PrabharakarA  of  Kanouj,     .        .        .  580 

Kfkja  VardhaDa, 605? 

Pulakesi  IL  of  Kalyan,         ...  609 

Sri  Dharasena  m.  of  Balabhi,      .  650 
Yikramaditya  of  Kalyan,     .                .660? 

Vinayaditya  of  Kalyan,        ...  680 

Viiayaditya  of  Kalyan,        .        .  695 

Vikramaditya  II.,         ....  733 

At  another  place  Mr.  Fergusson  (p.  781)  names 

five  Ghalukya  rulers  of  this  title  at  Kalyan — 

Vikramaditya    i.,  the  10th  of  the  line. 
Vikramaditya  ii.,  the  13th,  began  to  reign  A.D.  733. 
\^ikramaditya  ni.,  the  20th,   restored   the  monarchy 

A.D.  773. 
Vikramaditya  iv.,  the  22d,  began  to  reign  about  a.d. 

1008. 
Vikramaditya   v.,  Kali  Vikrama,  Tribhn  vana  Malla, 

A.D.  1076. 

Vikramaditya,  kin^  of  Ujjain,  won  his  para- 
mount place  in  Inouan  story  by  driving  out 
Scythian  invaders.  An  era,  the  samvat,  begin- 
ning in  B.C.  57,  was  founded  in  honour  of  his 
achievements.  He  reigned  at  Ujjain  in  Malwa  from 
A.D.  495  to  530.  He  was  a  liberal  ruler,  a  patron 
of  learning,  encouraged  art.  He  was  a  follower 
of  the  Brahmanical  religion,  a  worshipper  of  Siva 
and  Vishnu.  His  successor  Siladitya  seems  to 
have  returned  to  the  Buddhist  faith.  Some 
modem  works  state  that  king  Bhoja,  ruler  of 
Malwa,  who  about  a.d.  1040-1090  dwelt  at 
Dhara  and  Ujjayini,  was  the  Vikramaditya  whose 
court  was  enlivened  by  the  nine  learned,  known 
MS  the  nine  gems,  nawa-ratna, — Dhanwantari, 
ICsliapanaka,  Amarasinha,  Sanku,  Vetalabhatta, 
Ghata  Karpara,  Kalidasa,  Varamihira,  and  Vara- 
ruchi.  Dhanwantari  wrote  the  Nirghanta  on  medi- 
cine, and  two  others ;  Kshapanaka  wrote  on  the 
primary  elements;  Amarasinha,  a  Sanskrit  dic- 
tionary, and  a  work  on  the  MimAnfm.  philosophy ; 
Sanku,  Vetalabhatta  wrote  on  the  Alankara, 
and  a  commentary  on  the  Vaiseska  philosophy ; 
Kalidasa  wrote  the  Sankhya  tatwa  Kumudi,  the 
Kumara.  Ragoba  Moraba  of  Bombay  translated 
into  English  the  adventures  of  Vikramaditya  of 
Ujjain. 

The  Vikramaditya,  king  of  Kalyana,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  reigned  from  A.D.  1076  to  1127. 


Bilhana.  He  was  the  son  of  the  great  king  Ahava- 
malla,  whose  queen,  after  some  time,  bore  to  him 
three  sons,  Someswara,  Vikram,  and  Jayasimha. 
Vikram  ultimately  succeeded  to  the  thron&  He 
twice  made  war  against  the  Ghola  kingdom,  and 
he  took  Kanchi.  On  Jayasimha  revolting,  1077,  he 
attacked  and  defeated  him. — Dr,  James  Fergtisson^ 
P.  A.  S,  J.  iv.,  1870,  p.  94  ;  Weher,  p.  202. 

VIKRAMADITYA  ERA,  or  Samvat  or  Sam- 
but  era,  B.C.  56,  is  in  use  throughout  Telingana 
and  Hindustan.  The  prince  from  whom  it  was 
named  was  of  the  Tuar  Rajput  dynasty,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  reigned  at  Ujjain  (Ujjayini) 
135  years  before  Salivahana,  the  founder  of  the 
Saka  era,  south  of  the  Nerbadda  (Narmada). 
The  Vikramaditya  or  Samvat  era  commenced 
when  3044  years  of  the  Kaliyug  had  expired,  ue. 
B.C.  57  years,  so  that  if  any  year,  say  4925  of  the 
Kaliyug,  be  proposed,  and  the  last  expired  year 
of  Vikramaditya  be  required,  subtract  3044 
therefrom,  and  the  result,  1881,  is  the  year 
sought  To  convert  Samvat  into  Christian  years, 
subtract  57,  unless  they  are  less  than  58,  in 
which  case  deduct  the  amount  from  58,  and  the 
result  will  be  the  date  B.C.  The  era  Vikram- 
aditya is  little  used  in  the  Peninsula  of  India, 
although  its  current  year  is  generally  inserted  at 
the  head  of  the  calendar.  In  those  provinces 
where  it  is  current,  it  serves  to  number  the  luni- 
solar  years,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  era  Sali- 
vahana  in  the  Camatic  does  for  the  solar  ones. — 
Cole,  Myth,  Hind. ;  Warreii's  Kala  Sankalita ;  As. 
Res,  vi.  ;  Thomas'  Prinsep,  p.  157. 

VIKRAMCHARITRA,  or  the.  Adventures  of 
Vikramaditya,  king  of  Ujjain,  is  a  celebrated 
book,  in  much  favour  with  the  Hindu  races  of 
British  India.  The  author  is  not  known. 
Further  adventures  of  Vikram  are  related  in  a 
Prakrit  poem  by  Haridas,  whose  era  is  not  known. 

VIKRAMORVASI,  Vikrama  and  Urvasi,  or 
the  Hero  and  the  Nymph,  a  story  in  a  drama 
by  Kalidasa,  in  which  the  hero  is  Pururavas,  and 
Urvasi  is  an  Apsaras  who  came  down  from 
Swarga,  from  having  incurred  the  imprecation  of 
Varuna  and  Mitra.  On  earth  Pururavas  and  she 
fell  in  love  with  each  other,  and  she  bore  him  six 
or  eight  or  nine  sons.  The  story  is  in  the  Sata- 
patha  Brahmana,  and  in  the  Bha^gavata  and  other 
Puranas.  The  myth  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
action  of  the  sun  (puru-iavas)  on  the  morning 
mist  (urvasi). — Dowson, 

VIKRAMU-    Tel.    Any  idol 
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Qrama,     .    .    .     Sansk. 


Hiang, Chin. 

Basti,  Gaon, .    .      Hind. 
Kyong,     .    .    .  Lepoha. 


Bang, SiAM. 

Thiongy     ....    Tib. 


Go,  Gao,  Gon,  Grama,  Gama,  Gramamu,  Gra- 
mam,  Gram,  Gam,  Ganw,  Gaon  are  derived  from 
the  Sanskrit.  In  former  times,  in  the  whole  of 
India,  the  property  in  the  land  resided  in  the 
village  communities,  and  this  is  still  the  case  with 
the  greater  part  of  it.  The  village  community  is 
not,  however,  co-extensive  with  the  cultivating 
inhabitants  of  the  village ;  it  consists  of  the  de- 
scendants or  representatives  of  those  by  whom  the 
village  was,  at  some  remote  period,  conquered  or 
reclaimed  from  waste.  In  most  cases  these  pro- 
prietors are  a  part,  and  in  some  the  whole  of 
the  agricultural  population  of  the  village.  Any 
remainder  consists  of  the  descendants  ol  persons 
His  adventures  have  been  written  by  the  poet  I  who  have  taken  up  their  residence  in  the  village 
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at  later  periods,  with  the  permisaion  of  the  pro- 
prietors, some  of  whom  have  remained  tenants-at- 
will,  while  others  have  by  grant  or  prescription  ac- 
quired a  fixity  of  tenure.  The  village  proprietors 
formed  prescriptively  the  municipal  government 
of  the  village,  and  village  government  was  the 
only  institution,  properly  so  called,  which  the 
Hindus  possessed. 

Corporate  villages  are  still  in  many  parts  of 
India  an  institution  of  the  country.  They  are 
municipalities  governed  by  a  headman,  often 
hereditary,  and  the  different  trades  and  pro- 
fessions practised  by  individuals,  who  received  a 
regulated  remuneration.  Village  communes  of 
India  are  little  republics,  having  nearly  every- 
thing they  can  want  among  themselves,  and  almost 
independent  of  any  foreign  relations.  The  village 
watchmen  are  called  Pasban,  Gorayet,  Peik,  Dou- 
raha  in  Hindustan ;  Tillari  in  the  south  of  India 
amongst  the  Teling  race ;  Paggi  in  Gujerat.  There 
never  was  cultivation  in  common,  but  each  man 
broke  up  as  much  land  as  he  could,  and  it  bel(»]ged 
to  him  who  first  tilled  it.  Local  taxes  for  conamon 
expenses  were  rateably  raised.  By  the  term  village 
is  strictly  meant,  not  merely  the  collection  of 
dwellings  which  the  cultivators  inhabit,  but  the 
whole  area  which  is  in  their  occupation.  Agri- 
culturists in  Northern  India  dwell  in  village 
communities,  in  Central  India  they  are  village 
proprietors,  and  in  Southern  and  Western  India 
they  are  ryots  under  the  ryotwari  system,  much 
like  the  peasant-proprietors  of  Europe.  Gujerat 
cultivators  do  not  live,  as  those  of  European 
countries  do,  each  upon  his  own  farm,  but  are 
invariably  concentrated  into  villages. 

The  village  system  of  land  assessment  is  current 
in  the  N.W.  Provinces,  the  Panjab,  Nagpur,  and 
Oudh.  In  Cuttack  is  a  mixed  plan  of  the  ryotwar 
and  village  system. 

Land  surrounding  the  village  homestead  in  N. 
India  is  called  bara,  also  in  the  Upper  Doab, 
goind.  The  circle  beyond  the  bara  is  called 
munda,  majhola,  or  agla,  and  the  outer  circle 
jungle  (jangal). 

The  Gramma-deva,  the  tutelar  deity  of  a  village, 
is  sometimes  one  of  the  Hindu  pantheon ;  some- 
times, as  in  the  south  of  India,  it  is  Hanuman ; 
sometimes  one  of  the  Ammun ;  often  a  shapeless 
stone  or  piece  of  wood.  The  Gramrna-devata  are 
genendly  on  the  outskirts  of  the  villages,  fre- 
quently beneath  a  tree,  and  are  usually  exposed 
to  the  open  air  without  any  covering  temple.  So 
long  as  the  affairs  of  the  community  are  ordinarily 
prosperous  and  no  calamity  threatens,  they  are 
content  with  the  worship  common  to  the  sect  to 
which  they  belong,  but  in  seasons  of  trouble  the 
Gramma-devata  are  largely  resorted  to.  When 
the  calamity  is  general,  such  as  a  drought  or  a 
pestilence,  or  a  murrain  amongst  the  cattle,  the 
entire  village  will  repair  to  the  village  deity,  and 
seek  by  prayer  and  offerings  to  obtain  release. 
All  the  Assamese  regard  high  trees  and  seques- 
tered groves  as  the  haunts  of  spirits.  —  Select 
Committee  f  House  of  Commons,  1832 ;  Forbe^^ 
Rasamala,  ii.  p.  241 ;  Wils, ;  Campbell,  p.  6  ; 
Mor,  and  Mat,  Prog,,  1858. 

VILLANOUR,  a  small  native  village,  situate 
about  7  miles  to  the  west  of  Pondicherry,  con- 
taining a  huge  pagoda.    Inside  the  pagoda  is  a 
large  square  tanx. 
VILLAPAKAM  TANDAVARAYA,  aMudaliar, 


was  a  teacher  in  the  College  of  Fort  St.  George, 
Madras.  In  1825  he  wrote  a  catechism  of  Tamil 
grammar,  entitled  Ilakkana  Vina  Vidai ;  he  trans- 
lated the  Panchatantra  stories  into  Tamil,  and 
wrote  a  book  of  fables  called  Katamangsari.  He 
likewise  edited  several  Tamil  lexicons.  His  prose 
style  is  greatly  admired. 

VILLARSIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Gentianacese,  named  after 
Villars,  a  French  botanist.  There  are  about  16 
species  of  this  genus,  either  aquatic  or  marsh 
plants,  with  alternate  entire  leaves  and  yellow 
flowers,  inhabitants  of  all  parts  of  the  world. 
One  only  is  a  native  of  Europe ;  ViUarsia  Indies, 
cristata,  and  nympbseoides  occur  in  every  part  of 
India,  and  afford  a  good  bitter. 

Villarsia  cristata,  Spreng. 
Menyanthee  cristata,  i2cKc6.  I  Chitialli,      .    .    •       Tel 
Ch*hoto-pan-€huli,    Beno.  |  Autara  tamara,     •         „ 

A  common  plant,  with  small  white  flowers. 
floating  in  sweet  water  ponds  all  over  the  East 
Indies. 

Villarsia  Indies,  Vent. 

Mcnyanthes  Indica,  Linn.  Indian  buckbean, .      Exc. 

Buro-pan-chuli,    .    Beno.  Nedel  ampel,  BIal.,  Tam 

Chuli,      .     Beno.,  Hind.  Autara  tamara,     .       Tu. 

This  fresh-water  plant  is  found  floating  in  laki>« 
and  tanks.  Its  tuberous  roots  are  used  medicin- 
ally. It  has  middle-sized  flowers,  with  a  yellow 
tube  and  a  white-bearded  limb. 

Villarsia  nymphaeoides.  Vent, 

Kum,  ....  Kaohan.  I  Khair  posh,     .    Kaghan. 
Gul  jafari  punika,    „         | 

A  floating  plant,  found  in  ditches  and  slow- 
running  streams  in  every  part  of  Hindustan;  in 
Kashmir  it  vegetates  on  the  lakes,  and  is  given  as 
food  to  cows,  in  the  belief  that  it  increaaeB  their 
milk.  It  is  a  beautiful  plant,  and  may  be  easily 
cultivated.  It  has  a  large  yellow  flower,  which 
i^  curiously  plaited. — Honig,  p.  364  ;  Stewart ; 
Roxb,;  0'5A. ;  Voigt;  Hogg;  Irvine, 

VILLI  are  a  race  dwelling  in  hamlets  of  five  or 
six  huts  on  the  outskirts  of  most  of  the  villages  in 
the  district  of  Chingleput,  and  sometimes  called 
Yenadi.  They  are  herbalists.  They  have  Mongol 
features;  the  men  have  scant  hair  on  the  lip  or 
chin,  and  no  whiskers.  They  are  polygamists. 
They  eat  all  animal  food  except  the  flesh  of  the 
cow.  They  dig  up  the  wild  chay  root.  The 
average  height  of  the  men  was  5  feet  5  inches,  and 
weight  83  lbs.  Other  forest  races  are  the  Chen- 
chuar,  Irular,  Eampant,  Matraj  or  Muttaracba. 
and  Yanadi. 

VILLIPUTTURAR  was  a  Vaishnava  Brahman. 
Opinions  differ  with  respect  to  the  time  he  lived. 
He  wrote  an  imitation  in  3373  stanzas  of  the  first 
ten  Parvas  of  the  Mahabharata. 

VIM  AN  A,  the  pyramidal  tower  of  a  Hindu 
temple,  erected  over  the  spot  where  the  idol  is 
placed. 

VINA,  the  Hindu  lyre,  formed  by  a  flat  piece 
of  wood  with  strings,  having  a  goim!  at  one  end« 
and  sometimes  one  at  both  ends ;  seen  in  plates 
in  the  hands  of  Nareda,  Saraswati,  and  the 
celestial  choristers.    See  Krishna. 

VINAGO  AROMATICA,  the  Columbia 
aromatica  of  Latham,  is  of  a  mild  and  timorons 
disposition,  and  is  generally  seen  in  flocks  or 
societies,  except  during  the  period  of  r^prodnc- 
tion,  when  they  pair,  and  retue  to  the  recesses  of 
the  forest    The  nest  is  simple,  and  conapoeed  of 
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a  few  twigs  loosely  put  together,  and  the  eggs 
are  two. 

VINAYA.  Sansk.  In  Buddhism,  morality  or 
discipline.  Yinaya-pitaka,  Saksk.,  the  Treasury 
of  Discipline,  one  of  the  Tripitaka  or  Three 
Treasuries  of  the  Buddhists. 

YINGA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Apocynacece.  V.  herbacea,  Y. 
major,  Y.  minor,  Y.  pusilla,  and  Y.  rosea  are 
known.  Their  English  name  periwinkle  is 
derived  from  the  French  penrenche ;  but  the 
French  also  call  Y.  major  tilie  Yiolette  des  sor- 
ciers,  and  the  Italians  Fiore  di  morte,  from  the 
practice  of  making  garlands  of  it  in  sorceries  and 
incantations. 

Vinca  pusilla  (Y.  parviflora,  Roxb,),  a  small 
erect  annual,  common  in  the  East  Indies;  stem 
smooth.  Applied  in  India  as  an  external  stimu- 
lant in  lumbago. — Koyle. 

Yinca  rosea,  Linn,    Catharanthus  roseus,  Don, 

MadRgascar  periwinkle.  I  Rattan  jot,  .  .  .  Hind. 
Gul-firingi,  .    .    .  Beng.  |  Billa  ganneru,  .    .      Tel. 

A  native  of  China,  Cochin -China,  common  in 
Indian  gardens,  with  large  rose-coloured  flowers. 
— 0'5A. 

YINCENT,  WILLIAM,  author  of  The  Yoyage 
of  Nearchus  from  the  Indus  to  the  Euphrates, 
London  1797 ;  The  Periplus  of  the  Erythraean 
Sea :  an  Account  of  the  Navigation  of  the  Ancients 
from  the  Sea  of  Suez  to  the  Coast  of  Zanguebar, 
London  1800-1805. 

YINCETOXICUM  CANESCENS.    Dne, 
V.  vulgare,  Bam,  and  Sch,  \  Tranna     ...    of  Ravi. 

Not  uncommon  in  parts  of  the  Western  Panjab 
Himalaya,  from  5000  to  9500  feet.  In  some 
places  the  natives  commend  its  khnshbu  (per- 
fume), which  is  really  a  rank  heavy  smell  given 
out  when  it  is  bruieed. — Stewart, 

YINDHYA  or  Yindhyachala,  also  Bind'h  and 
Bindhya,  a  great  series  of  mountain  ranges 
separating  the  Gangetic  basin  from  the  Dekhan, 
and  forming  a  well-marked,  although  not  quite 
continuous,  chain  across  India.  The  name  was 
formerly  used  in  an  indefinite  manner  to  include 
the  Satpura  Hills,  south  of  the  Nerbadda;  and 
indeed  certain  of  the  Sanskrit  Puranas  apply  it 
specially  to  the  Satpuras.  The  Yindhyas  are  now 
restricted  to  the  ranges  on  the  north  of  that  river. 
The  Yindhyas  occupy  a  considerable  place  in  the 
mythology  of  India  as  the  great  demarcating  line 
l)etween  the  Madhya-desha,  or  'middle  land' of 
the  Sanskrit  immigrants,  and  the  non  -  Aryan 
Dekhan.  Tbe^r  are  still  inhabited  to  a  large  ex- 
tent by  aboriginal  races,  and  the  name  Yindhya 
in  Sanskrit  means  also  a  '  hunter.' 

The  range  separates  Hindustan  proper  from 
Southern  India,  and  forms  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  valley  of  the  Nerbadda  river,  extending 
from  Gujerat  on  the  W.  to  the  basin  of  the 
Ganges  on  the  E.,  and  comprised  between  the 
22d  and  25th  parallels  of  latitude.  The  average 
height,  1500  to  2000  feet.  Chumpanir,  lat  22°  84' 
N.,  and  long.  73**  41'  E.,  2500  feet;  crest  of  Jam 
Ghat,  2800  feet;  mountain  in  Bhopal,  2500  feet; 
Chindwarra,  2100  feet ;  and  Patchmaree,  vaguely 
stated  to  be  5000  feet,  but  this  is  probably  an 
exaggeration;  Dokgur,  stated  to  be  4800  feet; 
Putta  Sunka  and  Choura  Doo,  the  highest,  con- 
jectured at  5000  feet;  Amarkantak,  a  jungly 
table-land  computed  to  be  3468  feet;  Leela,  a 


summit  in  Lanjhi  Hills,  lat.  21°  55'  N.,  and  long. 
80°  25'  £.,  2500  feet;  another  of  the  same  hills, 
in  lat.  21°  40'  N.,  and  long.  80°  35'  E.,  2400  feet. 
The  chain  forms  the  southern  buttress  of  the 
plateau  of  Malwa,  Bhopal,  etc.  In  the  Sangor 
and  Nerbadda  territories  its  crest  is  but  the  brow 
of  this  table-land ;  but  in  the  western  part  it  rises 
a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  high  land  on  its 
northern  side.  Connected  with  the  western  limits 
of  the  Yindhya  range  by  a  curved  line  of  hills  are 
the  Aravalli  mountains,  which  stretch  almost  to 
Dehli,  and  serve  as  a  barrier  between  Central 
India  and  the  western  desert.  The  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  Yindhya  chain  is  a  spreading  table- 
land, from  which  spurs  descend  to  the  north  and 
south,  the  latter  separating  the  different  valleys  of 
Orissa.  The  table-land  of  Chutia  Nagpur  averages 
3000  feet,  and  westwards  near  Sirguja  is  higher. 
Hazaribagh  is  about  1800  feet,  and  Parisnath  Hill 
on  the  east  is  about  4500  feet ;  the  most  easterly 
spurs  approach  the  Ganges  at  Monghir,  Bhagul- 
pur,  and  Rajmahal. 

Geologically,  few  pfirts  of  India  have  excited 
more  interest  and  attention  than  the  districta 
adjoining  the  Nerbadda  river ;  the  great  thickness 
of  sandstones  and  associated  beds,  which  form 
the  mass  of  the  Yindhya  range,  being  the  most 
striking  and  remarkable  feature  in  that  country. 
There  is  a  great  faulting,  accompanied  by  much 
disturbance  mechanically,  and  by  much  alteration 
chemically  (more  especially  to  the  south  of  this 
fault),  in  the  rocks  which  pass  along  the  main  line 
of  the  Nerbadda  valley,  along  the  continuation 
eastward  of  this  line  down  the  valley  of  the  Sone, 
and  thence  across  Behar,  where  the  continuation 
of  the  same  rocks  forms  the  Gorakhpur  Hills.  It 
is  considered  a  high  probability  that  this  line  of 
dislocation  was  continued  to  the  east  by  north  up 
or  towards  the  valley  of  Assam ;  its  main  direc- 
tion being  15°  E.  to  18°  N.,  corresponding 
with  the  main  direction  of  the  Yindhya  range 
and  the  Khassya  Hill  range.  South  of  this  dis- 
location, the  great  group  of  sandstones,  shales, 
etc.,  forming  the  Yindhya  HDls,  is  almost  entirely 
absent,  unless  the  highly  metamorphosed  rocks 
there  seen  be  the  continuation  downwards  of  the 
same  series,  greatly  altered.  This  great  group  is 
altogether  of  a  different  character  and  of  a  more 
ancient  epoch  than  the  beds  associated  with  the 
coals  of '  Bengal  and  of  Central  India, — the  latter 
resting  quite  unconformably  on  the  former.  Mr. 
Oldham  gave  the  name  Yindhyan  to  this  great 
group,  being  best  seen  in  the  well-exposed  scarps 
of  the  Yindhyan  range ;  and  to  the  subdivisions 
in  ascending  order,  the  names  Eymore,  Rewab, 
and  Bandair;  but  he  applied  these  names  only 

Srovisionally,  as  he  thought  it  possible  that  the 
lewah  limestone  and  Bundair  sandstone  are  only 
repetitions  of  the  Sone  valley  limestone  and 
sandstone,  produced  by  faulting.  Resting  uncon- 
formably upon  the  Yindhya  formation,  there  is  a 
considerable  thickness  of  sandstones,  shales,  and 
coals  in  Central  India,  much  disturbed  and 
traversed  by  trap-dykes.  The  total  thickness  of 
this  group  in  this  district  exceeds  some  thousand 
feet.  In  these  beds  occur  numerous  fossil  plants, 
which  thoroughly  identify  these  rocks  with  the 
coal-groups  of  Bardwan,  of  Hazaribagh,  and  of 
Cattack.  Taking  it  as  proved  that  the  strata 
at  Kotah,  from  which  fish  and  Saurian  remains 
had  been  obtained,  are  the  same  with  those  of 
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Kampti  near  Nagpur,  the  strong  Permian  ana- 
logies of  the  Saonans  (Brachyops)  ought  not  to 
be  overlooked. 

The  Nerbadda  is  fed  almost  entirely  from  the 
south,  as  the  watershed  of  the  Vindhyan  table- 
land standi  but  little  back  from  its  southern  face. 
On  both  sides  of  the  valley  the  high  ground  is 
often  occupied  by  basaltic  trappean  rocks.  On 
the  north  such  rocks  spread  into  wide  patches 
over  the  country  towards  Bhopal,  Saugor,  and 
Damob,  in  which  direction  they  gradually  die  out ; 
on  the  S.  and  S.W.  the  trap  is  found  to  cover 
considerable  areas  among  the  Gondwana  HiUs,  and 
it  becomes  more  and  more  the  prevailing  surface 
rock  in  this  direction,  towards  the  great  trap  area 
of  the  Dekhan.  The  prevalence  of  regularly- 
bedded,  fine-grained  grits,  with  a  characteristic 
red  colour,  is  the  most  striking  lithological  feature 
of  the  Yindhyan  group;  and,  speaking  of  the 
formation  generally,  its  most  marked  character- 
istic certainly  is  the  persistency  of  this  lithological 
aspect  over  great  areas.  This  sameness  of  tex- 
ture is  strongly  in  contrast  with  the  prevailing 
character  of  all  the  more  recent  sandstone  for- 
mations to  the  south.  Ripple-marking  may  be 
considered  as  a  phenomenon  characteristic  of  the 
Yindhyan  series ;  almost  totally  absent  in  all  the 
other  groups  of  sandstone  of  Central  India,  it  is 
almost  everywhere  throughout  them  found  pre- 
served in  the  most  extraordinaiy  perfection. 

The  Yindhya  mountains  form  the  southern  linut 
of  Hindustan,  but,  further  south,  separated  by 
the  deep  valley  of  the  Nerbadda,  is  a  parallel 
c^hain  called  Injadri  or  Satpura,  which  must  be 
crossed  before  we  reach  the  next  natural  division 
ill  the  valley  of  the  Tapti.  This  small  tract  is 
low,  but  the  rest  of  the  Dekhan  is  almost  entirely 
occupied  by  a  table-land  of  triangular  form  about 
the  level  of  that  of  Central  India. 

The  Yindhyan  languages,  and  particularly  the 
Gond,  have  a  closer  agreement  with  the  Carnatica 
and  ^Fuluva,  and  even  with  the  Kodagu  and 
Todava,  than  with  the  adjacent  Telugu.  This  is 
seen  in  the  forms  of  many  common  Dravidian 
roots  and  particles.  Gondi  has  also  some  special 
affinities  with  ancient  Tamil.  It  is  probable  that 
the  Telugu  and  Mahrati  have  spread  inland  fron> 
the  east  and  west  into  the  upper  basin  of  the 
Godavery,  and  thus  cut  off  the  ancient  connection 
between  the  Gondi  and  the  Carnatica  and  the 
MaleaLun,  which,  with  the  Konkani,  Tulu,  and 
Tamil,  prevail  on  the  low  country  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  belt  to  Cape  Comorin.  The  main  por- 
tion of  the  South  Dravidian  land  is  occupied  by 
three  populous  nations,  speaking  as  many  dialeets. 

Professor  Max  Muller  is  of  opinion  that  when 
the  Aryan  tribes  immigrated  into  the  north  of 
India,  &ey  came  as  a  warrior  people, — vanquish- 
ing, destroying,  and  subjecting  the  savage  and 
despised  inhabitants  of  those  countries ;  but  that, 
in  the  countries  south  of  the  Yindhya,  their  entry 
was  in  the  way  of  colonization  and  instead  of 
introducing  their  own  Sanskrit  language,  they 
adopted  those  of  the  southern  nations, — refined 
and  improved  them,  till  they  even  rivalled  the 
Sanskrit  in  perfection,  though  there  remain  up  to 
the  present  day,  in  some  parts  of  the  interior  of 
the  Peninsula,  savage  tribes  never  reached  by  Uie 
superior  civilisation  of  the  Aryan.  These  eariier 
inhabitants  of  India  were  considered  by  the  Brah- 
mans  as  impure  and  unworthy  to  partake  of  their 


religious  sacrifices,  and  found  a  refuge  in  the 
thick  forests  of  the  mountain  districts,  and  in 
the  countries  south  of  the  Yindhya  range,  while 
some  of  them  were  tolerated  by  the  Brahmans,  so 
as  to  remain  in  a  state  of  slavery. — Imp.  Guz. : 
WiUiami  Nala,  p.  220 ;  Ritchie,  i  p.  6 ;  Hind. 
Th. ;  Prof,  Max  Muller,  Rep.  Brit.  Ass.,  1847,  p. 
330 ;  Elphinstone's  India,  p.  8 ;  Dr.  Oldham. 

YINDRA-YANA,  the  forests  of  Vindra.^  in 
which  were  placed  many  temples  sacred  to  Kanivi. 
One  is  on  the  Yamuna,  a  few  miles  above  Matbnia. 
A  pilgrimage  to  this  temple  is  indispensable  to 
the  true  votary  of  Krishna.    See  Bindraban. 

YINDUSARA  or  Bimbasara,  son  and  sacoeawr 
of  Chandragupta,  to  whose  court  a  second  Greek 
embassy  was  sent,  either  by  Seleucus,  or  by  his 
son  AntiochuB  Soter.  The  ambasador  Dai- 
machas  was  considered  by  Strabo  the  most  Ijing 
of  all  the  Greek  historians  of  India,  yindosan 
died  B.C.  263,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  sob 
Asoka. — Thomas'  Prinsep, 

YINE.  Of  this  order  of  plants,  the  Ampelidee. 
the  grape  -  vine  (Yitis  vinifera,  Z.),  the  mo^t 
important  plant  of  the  order,  may  be  taken  as 
the  type.  They  are  all  climbing,  jointed  shrubs, 
often  with  abortive  fiower  branches  serving  as 
tendrils  to  lay  hold  of  their  support.  None  of  the 
order  are  native  in  Europe ;  they  are  chiefly  East 
Indian.  The  grape-vine,  cultivated  extensively  in 
many  parts  of  India,  Persia,  Afghanistan,  France. 
Germany,  South  Europe,  Atlantic  Islands,  U nit«ii 
States,  Cape,  etc,  was  very  probably  native 
originally  of  Western  Asia,  and  to  the  south  of 
the  Caspian.  From  its  innumerable  vmrieties, 
affected  by  different  climates  and  soils,  we  have, 
besides  grapes  yielding  the  various  wines  of  com- 
merce, other  sorts  which  are  dried,  forming  the 
Yalencia,  muscatel,  sultana,  and  kishmish  (without 
seeds,  from  Turkey)  raisins;  also  currants,  the 
dried  fruit  of  a  small-fruited  variety  of  the  grape> 
vine  (Y.  vinifera,  var.  Corinthiaca),  cultivated  in 
the  Ionian  Ishinds,  Greece,  Liparis,  etc  The«e 
are  quite  distinct  from  any  species  of  Ribea,  the 
currant  bush  of  orchards,  to  which  they  are  not 
botanically  related.    See  Wine. 

YINEGAR.    Acetum,  Lat. 


KhuU,  ....  Arab. 
Tbu,  Nung,  .  .  .  Chin. 
Azyn,  Azyn  zur,  .  DuT. 
Vinaigre,  ....  Fr. 
Essig  aaure,  .    .    .     Ger. 


Vinagre,  .  < 

Ukcus,     .  , 

GancMca,  , 
Eisel,  .    . 

Kadidia, .  . 

Kadi,.    .  . 
Pnlla  millu, 


Poet.,  Sr. 

.      .        KC5. 
.      .  SA2C&K. 

.    .      Sax. 
.  SmGB. 
Tab. 


Sirka, Hind. 

Aceto, It. 

Chuka,    .    .    .    Maleal. 

Yinegar  is  an  impure  acetic  acid,  and  serenl 
varieties  of  it  are  known  in  commeroe,  sueh 
as  wine,  malt,  wood,  sugar,  toddy,  etc,  vin^ar, 
all  extensively  employed  for  pickling,  in  domestic 
cookery,  etc  Acetic  acid  is  the  volatile  principle, 
to  the  presence  of  which,  diluted  with  variable 
proportions  of  water,  vinegar  owes  its  aroma  and 
pungency.  This  acid  exists,  ready  formed^  in 
notable  quantity  in  certain  plants,  as  Sambucns 
niger.  Phoenix  dactylifera,  and  Rhus  typheniis. 
It  may  be  readily  generated  by  the  fermentataon 
of  various  vegetable  and  animal  safastanoes, 
especially  the  former.  For  commercial  purposeB^ 
vinegar  is  made  from  certain  vegetable  and 
spirituous  infusions,  as  those  of  the  gr^ie,  nsit, 
and  the  sugar-cane;  but  anv  v^;etable  infuikm 
capable  of  yielding  alcohol  will  also,  when  exposed 
to  the  necesssTy  conditions,  famish  vinegar.    In 
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moat  cases,  and  indeed  whenever  vinegar  is  manu- 
factured on  a  large  scale,  and  the  vinous  or< 
alcoholic  fermentation  precedes  the  acetous,  the 
vinegar  is  formed  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the 
alcohol.  In  India,  vinegar  is  obtained  from  the 
Dolichoa  uniflorus,  but  is  also  made  from  the 
."sediment  of  palm  wine  or  toddy,  and  is  coloured 
artificially.  The  juice  of  the  gomuti  palm, 
Arcnga  saccharifera,  put  into  a  jar  for  five  days, 
13  converted  into  excellent  vinegar,  equal  in 
strength  to  that  produced  by  the  vinous  fer- 
mentation of  Europe.  Large  quantities  of  the 
palmyra  toddy  are  converted  into  vinegar  in 
Ceylon,  and  used  for  pickling  gherkins,  limes, 
the  undeveloped  leaves  of  the  cocoanut  and  pal- 
myra trees,  and  other  substances.  It  is  also 
prepared  from  the  toddy  of  the  cocoanut  palm. 
The  toddy  is  collected  in  fine  weather,  put  into 
jars,  and  kept  covered  for  a  month ;  it  is  then 
strained  and  replaced  in  the  same  jars,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  chilli  (Capsicum  frutescens), 
commonly  called  bird  pepper,  a  small  piece  of 
^horka,  fruit  of  the  gamboge  tree,  the  red  sort 
of  which  is  to  be  preferred,  being  most  acid,  and 
the  pod  of  the  Ilyperanthera  moringa.  At  the 
expiration  of  five  weeks  or  a  month,  it  becomes 
\  ery  excellent  vinegar.  The  vinegar  obtained 
from  sugar-cane  juice  is  generally  a  poor  stuff, 
and  does  not  contain  more  than  2  per  cent,  of 
acetic  acid ;  but  at  some  places  it  is  made  well, 
especially  at  Dehli,  and  really  excellent  at  Pesh- 
awur,  made  from  grapes,  quite  fit  for  table  use. 
Acetic  acid  can  be  distilled  from  vinegar,  but  the 
common  country  vinegar  of  the  bazar  generally 
contains  only  a  very  small  portion  of  acetic  acid, 
often  not  more  than  2  per  cent.  If  ten  measures 
be  taken  of  vinegar,  it  should  be  distilled  till  nine 
iiave  passed  over.  It  is  made  in  China  from  rice 
and  irom  all  other  grains,  and  is  used  in  lieu  of 
rennet  in  making  cheese. — Powell^  Handbook,  i. 
p.  312 ;  Faulkner;  M'CuUoch;  Royle;  O'Sh. ;  Eng. 
Cyc;  Tennent 

VINGORLA,  a  seaport  town,  with  fort,  in  the 
Ratnagherry  district,  Bombay,  situated  84  miles 
S.  by  E.  of  Ratnagherry  town,  in  lat  16°  51'  80" 
N.,  and  long.  73°  39'  45*  E.  A  lighthouse  erected 
in  1870  is  situated  on  an  isolated  rock  in  the  west 
of  Ratnagherry  district,  Bombay,  Burnt  Island, 
lat.  15°  55'  30"  N.,  and  long.  73°  27'  30".  The  bay 
is  quite  sheltered,  exoept  from  the  south. 

VIOLA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
\'iolacea8.  About  19  species  are  known.  The  roots 
( )f  most  havean  acrid,  nauseous  ta8te,andhave  emetic 
properties ;  and  in  Europe,  V.  arvensis,  canina, 
odorata,  and  tricolor  are  so  used.  The  Akukira 
and  Banafsha  plants  of  Kaghan  are  species  of 
Viola;  V.  distans  and  V.  serpens  are  of  the 
Khassya ;  V.  glaucescens  is  of  the  Peninsula ;  V. 
odorata  is  of  Europe,  Siberia,  and  China;  V. 
I'atrinii  is  of  Siberia,  the  Neilgherries,  and  in 
[lazara,  a  dark-flowered  variety  has  a  particularly 
ii  ne  scent ;  V.  Roxburghiana  is  of  Bengal ;  and  V. 
U'ightiana  is  of  the  Peninsula.  V.  hirta,  lactea, 
and  lutea  are  other  species.  V.  cinerea,  Boiss,, 
^rows  in  the  plains.  Trans- Indus,  and  in  the  Salt 
Range;  and  several  species  are  found  in  the 
Himalaya  up  to  10,000  feet,  perhaps  the  com- 
monest being  V.  serpens.  Wall,  The  plants  of 
the  species  are  found  in  the  bazars  of  India, 
and  considered  diaphoretic  and  aperient.  The 
Persian  name  Banafsha  is  given  to  several  species. 


Dr.  Royle  figured  three  Himalayan  species,  V. 
serpens,  V.  reniformis,  and  V.  Kanawarensis ;  the 
first  of  which  is  found  in  Mussoori,  the  second  on 
the  Chur  mountain,  the  la^t  in  Elanawar. 

Under  the  name  of  Bekh-banafsha,  or  violet 
root,  and  having  precisely  the  smell  of  the  fresh 
flower  of  V.  odorata,  the  well-known  orris  root, 
or  Iris  florentiana,  is  also  sold  in  the  bazar. 
Excellent  issue  peas  are  made  from  this  root— 
Royle;  O^Sh.;  Stewart;  Murray. 

VIOLA  ODORATA.     W.    Sweet  violet. 


BehuBsej,     .    .    .  Arab. 
Tiize-kixi-hwa,  .    .    Chin. 


March  violet,    .    .     ENa. 
Banafaha,      HiKD.,  PsBS. 


This  violet  has  no  stem.  It  is  native  through- 
out the  whole  of  Europe  and  in  Siberia  and 
China,  and  its  delicious  scent  has  made  it  a  great 
favourite.  In  the  dry  state  it  is  sold  in  aU  Indian 
bazars,  and  is  prescribed  in  infusion  by  the  hakims 
as  a  diaphoretic  in  the  treatment  of  fever.  It 
nauseates  slightly,  owing  to  its  containing  a  very 
minute  quantity  of  the  principle  termed  vlolini^, 
closely  resembling  the  emetine  on  which  depend 
the  virtues  of  the  ipecacuanha  of  Brazil.  The  V 
odorata,  as  sold  in  the  bazar,  has  dry,  thready, 
fibrous  roots,  a  pale-yellow  colour,  knotty,  some 
as  thick  as  a  quill.  The  leaves  are  heart-shaped, 
flowers  blue.  The  entire  plant  retains  slightly 
the  delightfully  sweet  smell  characteristic  of  this 
tribe. — Royle;  Riddell;  O'Sh.;  Jaffrey, 

VIOLA  TRICOLOR,  Heartsease  or  jpansy ; 
flowers  vary  much  in  size ;  some  only  are  odorous. 
The  colours  are  mixed  and  numerous,  being  from 
deep -purple  and  yellow  to  blue  and  white, 
crimson,  etc.  In  Europe  this  flower  has  been 
brought  to  great  perfection,  by  the  mode  of 
continual  offsets.  The  flowers  are  not  generally 
scented,  but  some  are  found  so  on  the  Neilgherry 
Hills.  The  seed  should  be  taken  as  soon  as  the 
seed-vessels  appear  round  and  full ;  they  may  be 
dried  in  the  house  and  the  seeds  preserved;  if 
left  on  the  plant,  the  capsules  dry  and  open  of 
themselves,  fresh  plants  springing  up  from  the 
seed  that  drops  out.  Requires  a  light,  loamy, 
vegetable  soiL — Riddell. 

VIOLIN,  or  Fiddle. 

Violini. IT. 

Violines, Sp. 

A  stringed  musical  instrument. 

VIPASA,  the  Sanskrit  name  of  the  river  known 
to  the  Greeks  as  the  Hyphasis ;  the  river  Beas. 

VIPERINE  SNAKES  form  the  third  sub- 
order of  the  Ophidia  or  poisonous  snakes,  and 
may  be  thus  shown : — 

3.  Sub-order,  Viperine  Snakes. 

I.  Pit-Vipers— CrotalidsB. 

Trimeresaurus  gramineua,  ShaWf  eastern  part  of  Asia. 

T.  erythmrus.  Cant,  Bengal,  China,  Siam,  Java. 

T.  carinatns,  Chay,  Sikkim,  Bengal,  Rangoon. 

T.  purpureas,  Oray^  Penang,  Singapore. 

T.  AnimallensiB,  Otkr.,  Animallay  Hills. 

T.  monticola,  Gthr.,  Nepal,  Sikkim. 

T.  Wagleri,  SefUeg.,  Malayan  Peninsula. 

T.  strigatus,  Oray,  Neilgherries,  Dekhan. 

T.  trigonocephalus,  Merr,,  Gey  Ion. 

T.  mucrosquamatus,  Cant,  Assam. 

Peltopelor  macrolepis,  Beddome,  Animallay. 

Galloselasma  rhodostoma,  Reinw.,  Siam. 

Halys  Blomhoffii,  Boie,  Japan,  Formosa, 

H.  Pallasii,  Gthr.,  Tartary. 

H.  Himalayanos,  Othr.,  Tibet. 

H.  ElUoti,  Jerd.,  Neilgherries. 

Hypnnle  nepa,  Lam.,  Ceylon,  Southern  India. 


Vioolen,    .    , 

.    .    Dot. 

Violons,    .    . 

.    .      Fe. 

Violinen, .    . 

.    .    Ger. 
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11.  Vipers — ^Viperwlaj. 

Daboia  Btusellii,  Shaw,  Ceylon,  S.  India,  Himalayas. 
Kcliie  carinata,  Schneid.,  Southern  India. 

— Gunther's  Reptiles,    See  Eeptiles. 

VIR  or  Bir.  Sansk.  Man,  the  Latin  Vir. 
Birbani,  the  term  amongst  the  Jat  for  a  man^s 
own  wife.    A  femme  couverte. 

VIR.    PuKHTU.    Lamentation. 

VIRABHADRA  or  Ehrabadra,  in  the  mvtho- 
logy  of  the  Hindus,  a  terrible  being,  created  by 
Siva  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  sacrifice 
of  Daksha.  His  image  stands  in  Uie  temples  of 
the  Gramma-devata,  is  by  some  called  an  ayatar. 
Sculptures  of  him  are  in  the  caves  of  Ellora  and 
Elepbanta.  Many  Teling  and  Tamil  Hindus  take 
his  name.  As  son  of  Siva,  he  is  fabled  to  have 
been  produced  from  the  jatra,  or  plaited  locks  of 
that  deity,  which  he  cut  off  and  threw  on  the 
ground  in  a  moment  of  frenzy,  on  learning  the 
death  of  Sati,  caused  by  the  curse  of  Daksha. 
Virabhadra  inmiediately  attacked  Daksha  and  cut 
off  Ms  head,  which  fell  into  the  fire  prepared  for 
a  sacrifice,  and  was  burned.  He  is  represented 
armed  with  various  instruments  of  destruction; 
and  the  representations  of  him  are  usually  seen 
with  the  head  of  a  goat  (with  which  that  of 
Daksha  was  replaced  on  his  body)  near  them,  or 
accompanied  by  a  human  figure  with  a  goat's 
head. — Cole.  Myth.  Hind.  p.  74.     See  Daksha. 

VIRA  CHARITA,  teles  by  Ananta. 

VIRAGI,  Hindu  religious  devotees.  They 
are  ascetic  religious  mendicants,  properly  Vaish- 
nava  sectarians,  especially  in  the  form  of  Rama, 
and  in  relation  to  him  of  Site  and  Hanuman. 
Some  of  these  ascetics  liye  in  mat'hs,  though 
others  of  them  find  employment  in  conveying, 
for  purposes  of  worship,  the  holy  water  of  the 
Ganges  to  many  of  the  most  distant  parts  of 
India,  in  pitchers  slung  on  bamboos.  The 
term  is  from  the  Sanskrit  Vi,  privative,  and  Raga, 
passion,  implying  a  person  devoid  of  passion, 
and  is  therefore  correctly  applicable  to  every 
religious  mendicant  who  affects  to  have  estranged 
himself  from  the  interests  and  emotions  of  man- 
kind. Virakta,  the  dispassionate,  and  Avadhuta, 
the  liberated,  have  a  similar  import,  and  are 
therefore  equally  susceptible  of  a  general  appli- 
cation. They  are,  indeed,  so  employed  in  many 
cases,  but  it  is  more  usual  to  attach  a  more 
precise  sense  to  the  terms,  and  to  designate  by 
them  the  mendicant  Vaishnava  of  the  Ramanandi 
class,  or  its  ramifications,  as  the  disciples  of  Kabir, 
Dadu,  and  others.  The  ascetic  order  of  the 
Ramanandi  Vaishnava  is  considered  to  have  been 
instituted  especially  by  the  twelfth  disciple  of 
Ramanand,  Sri  Anand.  They  profess  perpetual 
poverty  and  continence,  and  subsist  upon  alms. 
The  greater  number  of  them  are  erratic,  and 
observe  no  form  of  worship;  but  they  are  also 
resident  in  the  mat'h  of  their  respective  orders, 
and  are  the  spiritual  guides  of  the  worldly 
votaries.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  any 
general  character  of  these  Viragi,  as,  though 
united  generally  by  the  watchword  of  Vishnu 
or  his  incarnations,  there  are  endless  varieties 
amongst  them,  both  of  doctrine  and  practice. 
Those  who  are  collected  in  the  mat'h  are  of  more 
fixed  principles  than  their  vagrant  brethren, 
amongst  whom  individuals  are  constantly  appear- 
ing in  some  new  form  with  regard  to  the  deity 
they  worship  or    the  practices   they  follow. — 


Professor    WiUon^    Hindu    Sects;    Cole.    31yth. 
Hind. 

VIR  A  J,  the  primeval  being,  represented 
under  a  form  half  male,  half  female.  The  term  is 
sometimes  applied  to  Siva  and  Parvati.  Yiraj  is 
the  male  half  of  Brahma,  the  type  of  all  male 
creatures.  Mr.  Colebrooke  informs  us  that,  ac- 
cording  to  one  account  of  the  cosmogony  of  the 
Hindus,  the  primeval  being  felt  no  delight,  for  man 
delights  not  when  alone.  He  wished  the  exiFt- 
ence  of  another,  and  instently  became  such  as  is 
man  and  woman  in  mutual  embrace.  He  canaed 
this,  his  own  self,  to  fall  in  twain,  and  thas 
became  a  husband  and  wife;  therefore  was  thi<i 
body,  BO  separated,  an  imperfect  moiety  of  himself. 
This  blank,  therefore,  is  completed  by  wonian :  he 
approached  her,  and  thus  were  human  beings 
produced,  etc.  etc. — Cole.  Myth.  Hind.  p.  10<\ 

VIRAKAL  and  Maastikal.  Ta&t.  Monumental 
stones  and  trophies  in  various  parte  of  India. 

VIRA-KANKANAM.  Tel.  A  bracelet  worr 
by  warriors ;  the  mark  that  they  were  bound  t«» 
vanquish  or  to  die. 

VIRAKTA,  a  class  of  the  Dadhu  Pantbi  sect  «f 
Hindus.  They  go  bare-headed,  and  have  but  one 
garment  and  one  water-pot. 

VIRA-RAJENDRA-PET  or  Kukluru,  a  town 
in  Yedenalknad  teluk  of  Cooig,  lat  12**  12*  84' 
N.,  and  long.  75**  61'  6"  E. ;  pop.  (1871),  341:?. 
In  1805  a  colony  of  native  Christians,  immigrants 
from  the  Konkan,  settled  here,  under  the  chai^ 
of  a  Roman  Catholic,  who  receives  an  annual 
allowance  from  the  Government,  also  grants 
towards  the  restoration  of  the  church. — Imp.  Gaz, 

A''IRA-SAIVA,  Hindu  worshippers  of  the  gwl 
Siva.  They  are  divided  into  two  sects,  one  semi- 
Brahmanical  or  High  Church,  called  Aradhya; 
the  other  is  anti- Brahmanical,  and  is  called  Jan- 
gam.  The  Aradhya  claim  to  be  descendants  of 
Saivite  Brahmans,  and  between  them  and  the 
Smartta  BrahmauB  there  is  a  certain  d^^r^e  c*f 
reluctant  intercourse,  founded  upon  the  rites  of 
initiation  (Upanayanam)  which  both  parties  use. 

The  Vira-baiva  form  a  subdivision  of  the  Saiva. 
worshipping  only  the  male  energy.     The  other 
Saiva  associate  the  Yoni,  or  female  energy,  with 
the  linga.    The  origin  of  this  sect  is  attributed  to 
Basava,  minister  of  a  king  of  Kalyana,  in  the 
12th  century.    He  is  fabled  to  hare   been  an 
incarnation  of  the  sacred  bull  Nandi,  the  Tehide 
of  Siva.     Allama  Prabhu,  afterwards  regarded  as 
an  incarnation  of  Siva,  was  associated  with  him. 
The  Vira-Saiva  wear  a  small  linga,  enclosed  in  a 
metal  case.    Hence  they  are  called  Lingaet  or 
Lingadhari.    Vira  is  derived  from  a  word  denot- 
ing bravery.    They  nearly  exterminated  the  Jaina 
in  some  parts  of  the  Dekhan.    Sometimes  they  are 
called  Jangama,  from  Janganm,  motion,  claiming 
to  be  living  symbols  of  deity.    The  mendicants 
often  lead  about  a  bull,  the  living  type  of  the 
vahan  bull  of  Siva. 

Vedantists  all  bury  the  dead,  also  all  the  Goeai, 
all  the  Lingaet  or  Vira-Saira,  the  five  anisan 
castes,  the  Kansala,  goldsmith,  carpenter,  iron- 
smith,  brazier,  and  stone-cutter,  all  Uie  Byragi 
and  Sanyasi,  and  the  gurus  of  the  sects ;  likewise 
all  the  non- Aryan  races,  and  tribes  not  admitted 
into  Hinduism.  The  Vedantists*  dead,  and  those 
of  the  Lingaet  artisans,  are  all  placed  seated  in  a 
grave  five  feet  square  with  a  ledge  on  the  south. 
As  life  becomes  extinct,  the  body  is  made  to 
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assume  the  attitude  to  be  preserved  in  the  pro-  .  of  those  who  have  met  a  violent  death.    Thcj  are 
cession  and  in  the  grave.    It  is  placed  against  a    appeased  by  offerings. 


wall,  the  legs  are  crossed  underneath  in  the  usual 
Bitting  attitude,  and  the  head  is  fastened  to  a  nail 
driven  into  the  wall,  and  so  retained  till  rigidity 
ensue.  They  are  borne  to  the  grave  in  a  car,  on 
the  shoulders  of  relatives  or  friends.  On  reaching 
the  burial-place,  the  Udwan  reads  prayers,  and 
the  body  is  seated  on  the  side  ledge  with  its  face 
looking  northwards ;  salt  and  ashes  of  cow-dung 
are  placed  on  the  head. 

TneVira-Saiva  are  chiefly  found  where  Canarese 
is  spoken.  A  few  of  their  books  have  been  printed 
in  Tamil, — Apisheka  Malai,  Nedungkalinedil, 
Kurungkalinedil,  Nirongana  Malai,  and  Kaittala 
Malai.  These  are  by  Siva  Pirakasa  Tesikar,  who 
lived  about  the  17th  century.  They  were  printed 
i  u  a  small  pamphlet  by  Saravana  Perumal  Iyer.  The 
first  treats  of  the  anointing  of  the  linga,  specifying 
what  articles  may  be  offered.  A  small  linga  is 
often  placed  on  the  hand,  considered  as  an  altar. 
This  is  the  subject  of  the  last  work.  The  others 
contain  praises  of  Siva,  for  repetition  during  his 
worship. — BrowrCs  Essay  on  the  Jangams. 

VIRATA,  the  modem  town  of  Bairat,  105 
miles  S.  of  Dehli.  Its  raja  sheltered  the  Pandava 
princes  and  Draupadi ;  he  fought  on  the  Pandava 
side,  and  was  killed  by  Drona. — Dowson, 

VIRGIN.  Several  races  derive  their  descent 
from  miraculously  impregnated  virgins.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Puranas,  Ella,  the  earth,  daughter  of 
the  sun-born  Ikshwaku,  while  wandering  in  the 
forests  was  encountered  by  Budha  (Mercury), 
and  from  the  rape  of  Ella  sprang  the  Indu 
race. 


VIRK  or  Birk,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  Jat  tribes,  is  admitted  among  the  Chalukya 
Rajputs  by  Tod. 

YIRU  PAKSHA,  Sansk.,  or  misformed  eyes, 
a  name  of  Siva. 

VIS  or  Viss,  or  Passeree,  an  Indian  weight. 
The  Burmese  viss  or  picktha  is  140  tolas  100 
tikals  40  poUams,  or  3  catties =3  lbs.  2  oz. ;  8 
viss  therefore  make  a  maund  of  25  lbs.  Tlie 
viss,  however,  varies  in  different  localities.  In 
Trichinopoly  it  is  3  lbs. ;  in  Masulipatam,  3*515 
lbs. ;  in  some  other  places  it  is  much  more. 
Visajry  is  a  name  in  the  Madras  Presidency  for  the 
viss. — Simmonds^  Diet. 

VISABADI.  Karn.,  Tam.,  Tel.  A  copar- 
cenary village,  of  which  the  lands  and  profits  are 
allotted  by  sixteenths  and  fractions  of  sixteenths. 

VISA  KANDRIKELU.  Tel.  Kandrika 
means  a  lot  of  land  or  portion  of  a  village  granted 
free  of  rent— Br.  p.  159. 

VISAKHA  DATTA,  author  of  the  drama 
Mudra  Rakshasa. 

VISAL  DEVA,  brother  of  Vira  Dhavala  of  the 
Waghela  dynasty,  ruled  at  Patau  from  a.d.  1243 
to  1261. 

A^SARJANA.  Sansk.  Liberating  a  bull; 
throwing  images  of  divinities  into  the  water  at 
the  conclusion  of  ceremonies  to  their  honour. 

VISCUM  ALBUM.    L. 


Mistletoe,  .  .  .  Eno. 
lianda,  Bhangra,  .  HiVD. 
Bambal,  Wahal,  Kaouak. 


Jang,  Ahalu,  .  Kaohak. 
Kakbans[,  Bmgi,  Sutlkj. 
Turapani,  .    .  Tk.-Imdus. 


This  parasite  occurs  at  from  3500  to  9000  feet 


Yu  (Ayu)  was  the  first  monarch  of  the  Chinese.  >  in  the  Panjab  Himalaya  up  to  the  Indus,  and  in 
A  star  (Mercury  or  Fo)  struck  his  mother  while  •  the  Sulaiman  Range.     The  plant  was  connected 


journeying;  she  conceived  and  bore  Yu.  Chengiz 
Khan  was  of  this  descent.  The  legend  ]&  that 
tlirec  sons  were  born  of  the  queen  from  the 
visits  of  a  ball  of  light  that  daily  fell  through  the 
roof  into  her  apartment,  and  on  reaching  the 
ground  became  transformed  into  a  young  man  of 
orange   colour,   with    eyes  of    extraordinary 


an 


beauty.  The  descendants  of  these  three  sons 
were  called  Niroun,  signifying  purity  of  descent 
Chengiz  Khan  was  eighth  iu  descent  from  Boudant- 
cbar,  the  youngest  of  the  three  sons. 

Amongst  the  ancient  Mexicans  Vitzli-putzli  was 
the  god  of  mercy.  His  name  refers  to  the  sun. 
lie  is  said  to  have  been  the  offspring  of  a  virgin 
who  was  impregnated  by  a  plume  of  feathers 
invested  with  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow, 
which  descended  from  heaven  into  her  bosom. 
The  rainbow  was  a  type  of  the  reappearance  of 
the  sun. — Fytche^  iL  p.  149. 

VIRGIN  OIL  is  the  product  of  the  perfectly 
recent  fruit  of  the  olive.  It  is  of  a  greenish 
colour,  and  highly  esteemed;  common  olive  oil 
results  from  the  expression  of  the  fruits  after 
they  have  undergone  a  slight  fermentation ;  it  is 
yellow,  sweet,  and  well  suited  for  culinary  pur- 
poses. The  oils  inferior  to  this  are  consumed 
almost  exclusively  in  the  fabrication  of  soap,  and 
are  obtained  by  subjecting  to  the  press  a  second 
time  the  crushed  frxuts  which  have  already  yielded 
the  first  and  second  qualities  of  oil.  The  finest 
olives  and  the  worst  ou  are  produced  in  Spain. 

VIRIKA,  amongst  the  Canarese  race  of  Mysore 
and  in  the  Southern  Mahratta  country,  the  ghost 
ur  evil  spirit  of  unmarried  or  unchaste  persons,  or 


with  Druidical  superstitions ;  but  the  mistletoe  of 
the  Druids  was  exclusively  that  found  upon  the 
oak,  and  its  appearance  on  that  tree  is  now  so 
rare  that  many  persons  have  believed  the  mistletoe 
of  the  Druids  either  to  have  been  some  other 
plant,  or  to  have  had  no  real  existence.    Honig- 
berger  states  that  it  is  given  in  enlargement  of 
the  spleen,  in  cases  of  wound,  tumour,  diseases  of 
the  ear,  etc.    The  fruit  is  covered  with  a  viscid 
pulp,  and  is  made  by  the  Italians,  and  in  Here- 
fordshire, into  a  kind  of  bird-lime ;  and  as  it  is 
a  favourite  food  of  the  large  or  missel  thrush,  it 
is  thought  to  have  given  rise  to  the  proverb, 
*  Turdus  malum  sibi  cacat.'    The  embryo  curves 
its  radicle  down  upon  the  bark,  and  then  adheres 
firmly  to  it,  and  it  is  a  twelvemonth  before  the 
plumule  begins  to  extend.     This  may  be  to  give 
the  radicle  time  to  pierce  the  bark  and  introduce 
itself  below  the  liber,  where  it  expands  and  acts 
the  part  of  a  root,  by  attracting  thence  the  fluids 
which  are    necessary  for    the    support   of    the 
parasite.    This  plant,  and  others  of  its  order, 
offer  the  singular  fact  of  the  ovule  not  existing  at 
the  time  of  impregnation,  nor  appearing  till  ^om 
six  weeks  to  two  months  later.    Dr.  Wight  de- 
scribes Viscum  coralloides,  moniliforme,  orbicula- 
tum,  ramosissimum. —  Wights  Ic;  J.  L,  Stewart, 
VISCUM  MONOICUM.     Roxh,     KuchiU  ka 
mulung.  Hind.     It  was  accidentally  discovered 
in  1836  that  the  Viscum  found  on  the  nux  vomica 
trees  of  Cuttack  possessed  all  the  properties  of 
the  supportinf^  tree.  In  1837,  Lieut.  Kittoe,  then  at 
Cuttack,  received  information  of  the  existence  of  a 
parasite  on  the  nux  vomica  trees,  which  the  natives 
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held  to  be  an  extremely  powerful  narcotic,  and 
poisonous  in  small  doses,  and  they  used  it  in  the 
treatment  of  agues  and  rheumatism.  Mr.  Kittoe 
having  procured  specimens  of  the  leaves,  sent 
them  to  Dr.  O'Shaughneasy  for  experiment. 
Given  in  three-grain  doses  to  dogs  and  kids, 
tetanic  spasms  set  in  in  the  course  of  from  five 
minutes  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  recurring  at 
intervals,  and  proving  fatal  by  fixing  the  dia- 
phragm and  causing  asphyxia.  A  species  ib 
met  with  in  China  growing  on  the  willow,  called 
Liu-ki-sang. — O^Sk.  p.  875  ;  Eng,  Cyc. 

VISENIA  VELUTINA.     W,  Ic. 

Hiedelia  velutina,  D.  C. 
GlossoBpermum  velutinam»  Wall. 
Yisenia  umbellata,  Blain.y  W.  Ic. 

A  considerable  tree  of  Sumatra,  Java,  and 
Mauritius,  of.  great  beauty,  with  rose-coloured 
flowers  and  velvety  leaves.  It  was  introduced 
from  Sumatra  into  the  Calcutta  Garden  by  Dr. 
W9X\ich.—  Voigt ;  Dr.  Ckghom  in  j\f.  E.  J.  R. 

VISH.  Hind.  Ativisa,  Tel.  Aconitum  ferox, 
Wall  Cat. ;  also  any  poison,  and  variously  pro- 
nounced bis,  bish.  The  Sanskrit  svn.  Ati  vL<iha 
is  from  Ati,  very,  and  Viaha,  poison.  Wallich 
applies  the  term  to  a  species  of  betula,  which  he 
states  to  be  an  antidote  to  poison ;  and  in  like 
manner  the  word  Nirvisha,  an  antidote,  has  been 
given  to  some  kinds  of  aconite.  But  the  Telugu 
word  is  always  understood  as  designating  an 
active  poison,  which  is  the  character  of  the  vish, 
bish,  or  bikh  of  Upper  India. — Royle;  Roxb.; 
O'Sh. ;  Elliot. 

VISHA,  the  poison  ordeal.  If  the  accused 
person  swallow  it  with  impunity,  he  is  innocent. 
Another  ordeal  is  the  kusha,  or  drinking  of  holy 
water. 

VISHAKALLU  and  Pamukallu,  also  Telu- 
kallu.  Tam.  Bezoars.  The  terms  mean  respect- 
ively poison-stone,  snake-stone,  and  scorpion - 
stone. 

VISHALGARH,  a  native  state  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency.  Its  central  point  is  in  about  lat. 
16**  52'  N.,  and  long.  73°  50'  E.  Area,  285  square 
miles ;  population  (1872),  32,414.  The  ruler  of 
this  state,  with  the  rank  of  pritinidhi,  or  vice- 
gerent, is  a  feudatory  of  Kolhapur,  paying  a 
yearly  tribute  of  £598. — Imp.  Gaz. 

VISHNU,  said  in  the  Vedas  to  be  called  the 
unconquerable,  and  occasionally  associated  with 
Indra.  In  the  Brahmanas  he  acquires  new  attri- 
butes. He  is  mentioned  in  Menu,  the  Mahabharat  a, 
and  the  Puranas.  There  is  extant  the  anonymous 
Institutes  of  Vishnu,  known  as  the  Visiinu- 
Smriti,  which  Julius  Jolly  translated  in  1883. 
But  to  ordinary  Hindus,  and  then*  mythology, 
Vishnu  is  the  second  person  in  the  triad  or 
trimurti  of  Hindu  deities,  and  is  worshipped  as  the 
Supreme  Being  by  about  sixty  millions  of  the 
people  of  India.  He  is  a  personification  of  the 
preserving  power,  and  his  worshippers  are  more 
numerous  than  all  the  other  sects.  He  has  on 
nine  occasions  assumed  human  and  also  other 
shapes  (styled  avatar),  and  has  yet  to  appear  in 
his  last  shape,  that  of  a  white  horse.  Of  his 
avatars,  the  first  four  were  as  animals,  and  five 
have  been  in  human  shape.  Vishnu  is  a  personi- 
fication of  the  sun,  or,  conversely,  the  sun  is  a  type 
of  him.  This  character,  as  well  as  that  of  time, 
he  shares  with  Brahma  and  Siva.  But  Vishnu  is 
sometimes  the  earth.     He  is  also  water,  or  the 


fluid  and  humid  principle  generally.    Hence  he  ii« 
air;  he  is  also  space,  and  his  colour  is  blue,  \t< 
apparent    tint.     In    pictures,   Vishnu's  ethereal 
character  is  indicated  by  mounting  him,  as  his 
vahan,  on  a  garuda  composed  partly  of  the  eagle  and 
partly  of  the  man.     Images  and  pictures  of  Vishna 
cither  represent  him  in  his  own  person,  or  in  that 
of  any  of  his  avatara  or  incarnations,  and  sudi 
pictures  may  generally  be  distinguished  from  thoF.' 
of  other  deities  by  the  chank  shell  and  a  wheel  rr 
disc,  called  a  chakra,  in  his  hands.    When  whirle  i 
by  Vishnu,  the  chakra  has  a  sharp  edge,  and  irresist- 
ible fire  flames  from  its  periphery.     Two   other 
attributes  appertain  generaJly  to  Vishnu.     Tiahnu, 
regarded  as  time,  corresponds  with  the  Horns  (if 
Egypt     The  legends  of  his  sleeping,  awaking,  and 
tummg  on  his  side,  evidently  allude,  to  the  sun  at 
the  solstices ;  also  to  the  phenomena  of  the  over- 
flow^ and  receding  of  the  Ganges,  so  similar  :o 
that  of  the  Nile  in  Egypt.     On   the  11th  day 
(sometimes  on  the  14th,  which  is  the  day  of  tli? 
full  moon)  of  the  bright  half  of  the  lunar  month 
Kartica,  Vishnu  is  fabled  to  arise  from  his  slumber 
of  four  months.    A  festival  is  held  in  honour  of 
this  day,  and  at  an   auspicious  moment,   astro- 
logically  determined,  Vishnu  is  awakened  by  th's 
incantation  or  mantra :  '  The  clouds  are  diBperseil. 
the  full  moon  will  appear  in  perfect  brightness, 
and  I  come  in  hope  of  acquiring  purity  to  offer 
thee  fresh  flowers  of  the  season  ;  awake  from  thy 
long  slumber,   awake  I    lord    of    worlds/      This 
god  is  usually  represented  of  a  black  or  blue 
colour,  with  four  arms,  in  which  he  holds  a  club, 
to  show  that  he  punishes  the  wicked ;  the  chank 
or  wreathed  shell,  blown  on.  days  of  rejoicing, 
and  at  periods  of  worship  ;  the  chakra  or  discus, 
the  emblem  of  his  universal  domination  ;  and  the 
lotus  or  water-lily,  the  type  of  his  creative  power. 
He  is  sometimes  described  seated  on  a  throne  of 
the  sacred  lotus,  with  his  favourite  wife  Lakshroi 
in  his  arms,   or    standing    on  a  lotus  pedestal 
between  his  two  wives,  Lakshmi  and  Satyarama : 
at  others,  reclining  on  a  leaf  of  that  flower,  or  on 
the  serpent  Ananta  or  eternity,  floating  on  the 
surface  of    the  primeval  waters,    or  riding  or. 
garuda,  his  celestial  vahan  or  vehicle,  which  is 
represented  as  a  youth  with  the  wings  and  beak 
of  a  bird. 
His  successive  avatars  are  now  regarded  as — 

1.  Matsya  or  fish.  6.  Pafmu  Rama. 

2.  Kurma  or  tortoise.  7.  Rama  Chandra. 

3.  Varahaor  boar.  8.  Krishna. 

4.  NaraBinhaormanlion.  9.  Buddha. 

.5.  Vamana  or  dwarf.  10.  KaUd  or  white  hotv. 


These  avatars  are  generally  receired,  but  tlit- 
designations  have  not  always  been  similariy  de- 
scribed.   In  the  Mahabharata  ihe  ten  are  thus— 


1.  Hansa  or  swan. 

2.  Kurma  or  tortoise. 

3.  Matsya  or  fish. 

4.  Varana  or  boar. 

5.  Narasinha  or  man  lion. 


6.  Vamana  or  dwaif, 

7.  Pansu  Rama. 
3.  Rama. 

9.  Satvat. 
10.  Kalkl 


The  Bhagavat  Purana  enumerates  22  avatais  ( t 
Vishnu,  amongst  them  Prithu,  Dhanwantari  and 
KajpOa.    Other  Hindu  writings  have  24  avatan. 

One  of  the  various  incarnations  of  this  deity  i^ 
mentioned  in  an  ancient  lecend  relating  to  the 
destruction  of  the  city  of  Hahabalipuram,  or  tiu 
Seven  Pagodas,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  by  aji 
earthquake  and  inundation  during  an  early  peril  <i 
of  Hindu  history.  It  is  stated  that '  Hirmaeherpn. 
a  gigantic  prince  or  demon,  rolled  np  the  eartU 
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into  a  sliapelefis  maaB,  and  earned  it  down  to  the 
abyss,  whither  Vishnu  followed  him  in  the  shape 
of  a  boar,  killed  him  with  his  tusk,  and  replaced 
the  earth  in  its  original  position.'  A  large  portion 
of  the  magnificent  ruins  of  that  city  and  pagodas 
is  now  coTered  by  the  sea ;  other  parts  of  them 
(the  sculpture  of  which  is  still  in  many  places 
very  little  injured  by  the  lapse  of  ages  or  the 
effect  of  the  elements)  extend  orer  a  space  of 


guards  placed  by  Kansa  over  his  pregnant  sister 
haying  failed  in  their  vigilance,  Kansa,  enraged, 
ordered  all  newly-born  infants  to  be  slain ;  but 
Krishna  escaped  his  various  snares,  one  of  which 
was  sending  a  woman  named  Fatnia  with  a 
poisoned  nipple  to  nurse  him,  and  he  was  fostered 
by  an  honest  herdsman,  named  Ananda  or  Happy. 
The  Vaishnava  sect  regard  Vishnu  as  the  Supreme. 
It  is  related  in  the  Skanda  Purana,  that  when 


several  miles.    One  of  the  cavern  temples,  now  |  the  whole  earth  was  covered  with  water,  and 
used  as  a  place  of  wor8hip,_is  said  to  contain  a  |  Vishnu  lay  asleep  on  the  bosom  of  Devi,  a  lotus 

arose  from  his  navel,  and  its  ascending  flower 
soon  reached  the  surface  of  the  flood;  thiit 
Brahma  sprang  from  the  flower,  and,  looking 
around  without  seeing  any  creature  on  the  bound- 
less expanse,  he  imagined  himself  the  first  born. 

But  the  Vaishnava  sect  of  the  present  day,  though 
nominally  worshippers  of  Vishnu,  are  in  fact 
votaries  of  deified  heroes.  The  Groculast'ha  (one 
branch  of  this  sect)  adore  Krishna,  while  the 
Ramanuj  worship  Rama  Chandra.  Both  have 
again  branched  into  three  sects,  one  of  which,  the 
exclusive  worshippers  of  Krishna,  are  deemed  the 
only  true  and  orthodox  Vaishnava ;  another  joins 
his  favourite  Radha  with  the  hero ;  a  third,  called 
Radha-Vallabhi,  adores  Radha  only,  considering 
her  as  the  active  power  of  Vishnu.  The  followers 
of  these  last-mentioned  sects  are  said  to  present  to 
their  own  wives  the  oblations  intended  for  the 
goddess,  and  those  among  them  who  follow  the 
left-handed  path  are  said  to  require  their  wives  to 
be  naked  when  attending  them  at  their  devotions. 
Among  the  Ramanuj  some  worship  Rama  only  ; 
and  oUiers,  both  Rama  and  Sita;  and  they  all, 
like  the  Goculast'ha,  as  well  as  the  followers  of  the 
Bhagavata,  delineate  on  their  foreheads  a  double 
upright  line  with  chalk  or  with  sandal  wood,  and 
a  red  circlet  with  red  sanders  wood  or  with 
turmeric  and  lime ;  but  the  Ramanuj  add  an  up- 
right red  line  in  the  middle  of  the  double  white  one. 

Vaishnava  Sects, 


as 
fine  figure  of  Vishnu  in  the  Varaha  avatar. 

In  the  Rama  avatar,  Vishnuappears  in  the  person 
of  a  courageous  and  virtuous  prince,  the  son  of  the 
puissant  sovereign  of  Hindustan  (capital,  Ayodhya) , 
to  ptmish  a  monstrous  giant,  Ravana,  who  then 
reigned  over  Lanka,  or  the  island  of  Ceylon. 
The  Grecians  had  their  Homer  to  render  im- 
perishable the  fame  acquired  by  their  glorious 
combats  in  the  Trojan  war;  the  Latins  had 
Virgil  to  sing  the  prowess  of  ^neas ;  and  the 
Hindus  have  had  their  ValmOd  to  immortalize  the 
martial  deeds  of  Rama  and  his  army  of  monkeys 
in  subduing  the  giant  Ravana  and  his  hosts  of 
many-head^  monsters.  The  Ramayana,  one  of 
the  finest  epic  poems  Qn  spite  of  its  many  ex- 
travagances) extant,  beautifully  describes  the 
incidents  of  Rama's  life,  and  the  exploits  of  the 
contending  foes.  Rama,  whose  fame  is  thus  cele- 
brated, is,  in  the  pictorial  representations  of  him, 
usually  described  as  a  green  man,  seated  beneath 
an  umbrella,  the  emblem  of  sovereignty,  on  a 
throne.  A  quiver  of  arrows  hangs  at  his  back ; 
in  one  hand  he  holds  his  destructive  bow,  and  in 
the  other  a  flower  of  the  sacred  lotus.  By  his 
side  is  placed  Sita,  who  is  depicted  as  a  goddess  of 
transcendent  beauty,  of  a  deep  yellow  complexion. 

The  second  of    Vishnu^s   ten  grand   avatara 

or  incarnations  was  in  the  form  of  a  tortoise, 

and  hence  called  the  Kurma  avatara,  the  principal 

incident  in  which  was  churning  the  ocean  with 

the  mountain  Mandara,  the  huge  serpent  Sesha 

serving  as  a  rope  to  whirl  the  mountain  round 

withal,  and  Vishnu,  in  the  shape  of  a  tortoise, 

sustained  the  vast  load.    The  r^ult  was  fourteen 

precious   articles,  called  sems  or  Chaoda  ratni 

(more  classically  Chatur  desa  ratna),  and  one  of 

the  fourteen  was  poison  ;  but 

'  To  soften  human  illi,  dread  Siva  drank 
The  poiflonoos  flood  that  stained  his  asure  neok.' 

Whence  the  epithet  Nilakantha  or  blue-throated 
is  a  name  of  Siva,  and  with  the  Saiva  sect  now  not 
an  uncommon  name  of  men. 

In  the  eighth  avatara,  Vishnu  is  said  by  his  sectaries 
to  have  manifested  himself  in  a  degree  of  power 
and  glory  far  exceeding  any  other  of  his  forms, 
in  which  he  assumed  only  an  ansa  or  portion  of 
his  divinity,  whUe  Krishna  was  Vishnu  hhnself 
in  mortal  mould.    Other  tribes  of  Hindus  call 


1.  Ramanuj  a  or  Sri  Sam- 

pradaya  or  Sri  Vaish- 
nava. 

2.  Ramanandi,  Ramawat. 

3.  Kabir  Paiithi. 

4.  Khaki. 

5.  Malok  Dasi. 

6.  Dadhn  Panthi. 

7.  Raya  Dasi. 

8.  Senai. 

9.  Yallabhaohari  or   Ru- 

dra  Sampradayi. 
10.  Mira  Bai. 


11.  Madhavachari  or  Brah- 

ma Sampradayi. 

12.  Nimawat  or  Sanakadi 

Sampradayi. 

13.  Vaishnava  of  Bengal. 

14.  Radha  Vallabhi. 

15.  Sakhi  Bhava. 

16.  Charan  Dasi. 

17.  Harisohaadi. 

18.  Sadhua  Panthi. 

19.  Madhavi. 

20.  Sanayasi,  Vairagi,  and 

Naga. 


Saiva  Sects. 


Krishna  an  impious  wretch,  a  merdless  tyrant,  an 
incarnate  demon,  now  expiating  his  crimes  in 
helL  In  the  Bhagavata  it  is  mentioned  that  his 
votaries  say  that  in  this,  as  in  his  former  descents 
on  the  earth,  the  object  of  Vishnu^s  appearance 
had  been  the  destruction  of  giants,  and  the  over- 
throw of  oppressive  and  irreligious  kings.  The 
Bhagavata  relates  that  Krishna's  mortal  parents 
were  Vasu-deva  (meaning  the  giver  of  wealth)  and 
DevakL  It  mentions  a  miraculous  escape  of  the 
infant  over  the  Yamuna  conveyed  by  his  father, 
and  protected  by  Sesha  or  immortality.     The 
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1.  Dandi  and  Dasnami. 

2.  Jogi. 

3.  Jungama. 

4.  Paramahanaa. 

5.  Urdhaba'hu,  Akaa- 

Muk'hi,  and  Nak'hi. 

Sakta  Sects. 


6.  Gndara. 

7.  Ruk'bara,    Suk'hara, 
and  Uk*hara. 

8.  Kara  Lingi. 

9.  Sanyasi. 


1.  Dakshini. 

2.  Vami. 


1.  Ganupatya. 

2.  Samapatva. 

3.  Nanik  Shahi,  of  seven 
claases,  viz. — 

a.  Udasi. 

&.  Gkmjbakhahi. 

c.  Ramrayi« 

d.  Suthra  Shahi. 

e.  Govind  Sinhi. 
/.  Nirmala. 
ff.  Naga. 


3.  Kancheliya. 

4.  Kararia. 

Miscellaneous  Sects. 

4.  Jaina,  of  two  principal 
orders — 

a.  Digambara. 
6.  Swetambara. 

5.  Baba  LaU. 

6.  Pran  Nathi. 

7.  Sadh. 

8.  SatnamL 

9.  Siva  Narayini. 
10.  Sunyabadi. 
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Amongst  other  sectarians  we  have — 

Aghori.  I  Bhakia.  I  Saurapata    or 

Avadhuta.  |  Brahmachaii.        |     Saura. 

The  following  are  towns  with  celebrated  Vaish- 
nava  temples : — 

Tirupati  (N.  Arcot),  Vencata  Bama. 
Conjeveram  (Chingleput),  Vurda  Baja. 
Triplicane  (Madras),  Parthasardy. 
Senngham  (Trichy),  Bunga  Naika. 
Seringapatam  (Mysore),  Bunga  Naika. 
Sevasumudrum  (Mysore),  Bunga  Naika. 
Malcotta  (Mysore),  Chellapilla  Boya. 
TheruDarrayanapurum  (Mysore),  Yoga  Narasimha. 
Nursepurum  (Mysore),  Narasimha. 
Near  Guntur,  Panka  Narasimha. 
Bilegory.Bungan  Hill  (Mysore),  Bilegori  Bunga. 
Mondepollum  (Coimbatore),  Yencata  Bama. 
Sutheagal  (Coimbatore),  Guni  Bamasawmy. 
Striparamathur  (Chingleput),  Odayavur. 
Tinanore  (Chingleput),  Baktha  Yatchalasawmy. 
Teruvellore  (Chingleput),  Yiraragavu. 
Chicacole  (Ganjam),  Chioacolusawmy. 
Buthrachella  (Ceded  Districts),  Bama. 
Terupagudul  (Chingleput). 
Carur  (Coimbatore),  Thauthony  Yencataramen. 
Uduppy  (S.  Canara),  Krishna. 
Ulamala  Mungapurum  (N.  Arcot),  Ulamalumunga. 

Other  localities  famed  for  incarnations  of  Vishnu 
are — ^Ahabulum,  Algherry,  Anuntasainum,  Bhnd- 
ladry,  Ghuteka  Chellum,  Janarthanum,  Kovilady, 
Kristampet,  Mylapur,  Pundrapurum,  Simhandry, 
Sriaedlum,  StreTullyputtur,  Strivycuntum,  Then- 
kasi,  Tinnambur,  Tirmttur,  Triputnr,  Virary- 
moly. 

Obscenities  disfigure  many  of  the  Vaishnava 
temples  all  over  India,  and  at  Khajurabo  in 
Bundelkhand    is   a    Saiva    temple    with    gross 


The  Ananta-chaturdasl  is  a  Hindu  festival  id 
honour  of  Vishnu. 

The  Bairagi  or  Viragi,  meaning  deToid  of 
passion,  are  Hindu  ascetic  devotees,  worshippeis 
of  Vishnu.  In  the  south  of  India,  Vishnu  is  con- 
sidered by  tlie  Vaishnava  to  be  the  supreme  bem^ 
or  the  masculine  power  of  the  Parabaravastu,  and 
he  is  one  of  the  mummurti  or  triad. 

The  Banya  race  largely  worship  Vishnu,  who  is 
adored  in  some  places  as  the  f  uur-armed,  and  is 
placed  upon  an  altar  clad  in  robes  of  hia  favouiiu* 
colour  (pandu  or  yellow  ochre),  whence  one  of 
his  titles,  Pandurang.    At  the  intervals  of  the 
minor  destructions  of  the  world,  Vishnu  is  repre- 
sented as  having  reposed  himself  upon  the  serpeot 
Sesha,  amidst  the  waters  by  which  the  earth  is 
overspread.    He  also  sleeps  for  four  months,  froa 
the  11th  of  Asharha  to  the  11th  of  Kartik.  or  froa 
about  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  October, 
or  from  the  time  the  periodical  rains  usually  com- 
mence till  their  termination.     Vykuntha  is  tk 
seat  of  Vishnu,  the  heaven  which  he  quitted  ti 
assume  the  incarnate  form  of  Rama.    There  &iu 
the  preserver  of  the  world,  enthroned  with  iiis 
consort  Lakshmi,  attended  by  Hanuman,  Gamda, 
and    watched    by  Druve,    the   north   star,  tJie 
keeper  of  his  royal  gate.    Nothing  has  yet  tuned 
up  to  give  a  clue  for  ascertaining  the  age  in  which 
Vaishnavism  first  originated,     l^e  most  authentic 
fact  of  its  earliest  existence  on  record  is  funiished 
by  the  inscription  on  the  iron  pillar  at  Dehli, 
stating  raja  Dnava,  who  put  up  that  pilhir  in  a.d. 
319,  to  have  been  a  worshipper  of  Vishnu.    The 
next  fact  is  supplied  by  Fa  Hian,  who  saw  the 
Vishnupod  at  Gaya  in  the  beginning  of  the  5th 


obscenities. 

Ashadi  Ekadaai  is  the  11th  of  the  light  half  of  j  century.    Vishnu  worship  is  said  to  have  been 
the  month  Ashad,  and  is  dedicated  to  Vishnu.    It  I  instituted  at  Kanchi  in  the  Gamatic  by  Luchmana 


falls  about  the  12th  July,  and  refers  to  the 
summer  solstice,  and  on  this  feast  day  com- 
mences the  night  of  the  god,  during  which  he 
reposes  for  four  months  on  the  serpent  Sesha. 

The  Battia  are  a  Hindu  sect  who  worship  Vishnu 
and  his  incarnation  as  Balaji  at  Panderpur  and 
Tripatty.  They  have  a  great  reverence  for  their 
guru,  whom  they  style  maharaj,  and  place  at  his 
disposal  tan,  man,  dhan,  body,  mind,  and  means'; 
and  recently  in  Bombay,  scandalous  immoralities, 
owiDg  to  their  carelessness  of  their  women,  were 
shown.    Thev  are  generally  merchants. 

Amongst  the  Vaishnava,  Bhakta  or  Bhagat  is 
now  usually  applied  to  a  puritan  or  individual  more 
devout  than  his  neighbours.  The  Bhakta  formerly 
were  a  sect  who  worshipped  Vishnu  as  Vasu-deva, 
and  the  Bhakta  Mala  is  a  work  in  which  is  em- 
bodied the  legendary  history  of  all  the  most  cele- 
brated Bhakta  or  devotees  of  the  Vaishnava  order. 
It  was  originally  written  in  a  Hindi  dialect,  by 
Nabha  Ji,  about  a.d.  1580,  but  was  added  to  by 
Narayan  Das,  who  probably  wrote  in  the  reign  of 
Shah  Jahan.  This,  termed  the  Mala,  was  i^ded 
to  in  A.D.  1713  by  Krishna  Das,  the  additions 
being  named  the  Tika.  The  sacrificial  offerings 
to  Vishnu  are  rice,  flowers,  curds,  fruits.  To 
Siva  and  Durga,  the  objects  offered  in  sacrifice 
are  goats,  sheep,  and  buffaloes. 

The  tulsi  plant  is  typical  of  a  nymph  beloved 
by  Vishnu.  The  Chatanula,  according  to  Wilson, 
are  a  class  of  Sudra  who  worship  Vishnu  exclus- 
ively, and  whose  occupation  is  the  sale  of  flowers ; 
this  seems  to  be  the  sect  known  in  the  Penin- 
sula as  the  Satani  or  Sataniwanlu. 


charya,  but  it  must  have  been  by  a  learnt^ 
Brahman  either  of  Rajputana  or  Gujerat,  places 
famous  for  the  life  and  acts  of  Krishna,  that 
Vaishnavism  was  modified  to  introduce  the 
worship  of  that  incarnation.  The  great  text- 
book of  the  Vishnuvites,  Streemut  Bhagavat,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Bopdeva,  a  gram- 
marian who  lived  in  the  court  of  the  raja  of 
Deoghur  in  the  middle  of  the  12th  century. 

In  Vaishnava  Hinduism  there  are  five  stag^  of 
faith.  The  first  and  lowest  is  simply  contemplative, 
like  that  of  the  rishis  Sanaka  and  Yogendro;  tiie 
second  is  servile,  like  that  of  men  generally ;  the 
third  is  friendly,  like  the  feeling  with  which 
Sreedama  and  the  Gopin  regarded  Ejishna ;  the 
fourth  is  maternal,  paternal,  or  filial,  like  that  of 
Jushoda,  Devaki,  etc ;  the  fifth  and  highest  is 
amorous  or  loving,  like  that  of  Radha. 

From  some  cause  or  other,  the  worship  ^ 
Vishnu  declined  in  Bengal,  but  it  was  modified 
and  revived  in  the  16th  century  by  a  celebrated 
religious  teacher  named  Chaitanya.  This  emineat 
personage  succeeded  in  reforming  many  religioQs 
and  social  abuses,  and  founded  a  sect  of  all  claaes 
without  any  distinction  of  caste ;  and  in  so  doing 
continued  the  great  work  of  Jayadeva,  which  was 
commenced  about  a  century  previously.  1^^ 
Banya  race  of  Bengal  chiefly  belong  to  the  sect  of 
Chaitanya,  and  acknowledge  him  an  incaraation 
of  Krishna,  without,  however,  adopting  any  of 
those  ascetic  habits  which  distinguish  many  of  the 
Vaishnava.  The  lay  followers  of  ChaitaD:fa  are 
merely  initiated  in  the  mantra  or  invocatioQ  to 
the  deity  by  their  religious  preceptors,  who  are 
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called  gosaiua  These  gosains  are  followers '6f 
Nityananda,  the  coadjutor  of  Cbaitanya ;  and  it 
was  to  this  Nityananda  that  Ghaitanya  entrusted 
the  task  of  spreading  his  religion  after  his  retire- 
ment from  his  spiritual  labours.  Up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century,  the  gosain  were 
held  in  great  reneration,  but  since  then,  in 
Bengal,  they  receive  little  respect  excepting  from 
Hindu  females,  being  regarded  amongst  the  more 
enlightened  Hindu  community  as  the  main  pre- 
servers of  superstitious  ideas  and  usages.  The 
gosain  are  otherwiso  called  guru,  and  as  such  are 
hereditary  preceptors  in  a  family.  The  utmost 
respect  that  is  paid  to  the  Bengali  gosain  by 
their  followers  consists  in  taking  and  kissing  the 
dust  of  their  feet ;  but  the  younger  females  are 
not  nermitted  to  appear  before  them,  and  no 
scanoals  have  arisen  in  the  community  like  those 
which,  about  the  year  1867,  obtained  such  un- 
happy notoriety  in  the  Bombay  Presidency. 

Throughout  Bengal,  Nuddea  is  celebrated  as  the 
great  seat  of  Hindu  learning  and  orthodoxy,  the 
meet  sacred  place  of  Hindu  retreat.  The  Ghait- 
anya Bhagavat  states :  *  No  place  on  earth  is  equal 
to  Nuddea,  because  Ghaitanya  was  there  incar- 
nated. No  one  can  tell  the  wealth  of  Nuddea. 
If  people  read  in  Nuddea,  they  find  the 
ras  of  learning,  and  the  number  of  students  is 
innumerable.*  The  brightest  epoch  in  the  history 
of  Nuddea,  however,  dates  from  the  era  of 
Ghaitanya.  Regarded  by  his  adversaries  as  a 
heresiarch,  worshipped  by  his  followers  as  an 
incarnation,  he  is  now  truly  appreciated  by  the 
diaceming  generation  of  the  19th  century  as  a 
reformer  whose  efforts  produced  a  little  good. 
The  consort  of  Vishnu  is  Lakshmi,  Padma,  or 
Sri. —  WiU<m's  Hindu  Sects;  WiUon't  Glossary; 
Travels  of  a  Hindu ;  Coleman;  Moor. 

VISHNU,  a  Hindu  philos^her  mentioned  in 
the  Padma  Purana,  bom  at  Ekamra  Kanana  in 
Orisaa,  who  lived  at  Kamagiri.  His  doctrines 
were  substantially  those  of  Vyasa.  He  wrote  one 
of  the  Smriti  and  a  book  on  rushkara. 

VISHNU-BALI,  a  sacrifice  to  Vishnu  on  the 
7  th  month ;  a  Hindu  domestic  ceremony  for  an 
enceinte  woman. 

VISHNU  BHAKTA,  a  worshipper  of  Vishnu, 
more  especially  as  Rama  Ghandra  or  as  Krishna. 
This  Vaishnava  sect  in  the  Mahratta  Dekhan 
ivorBhip  Vishnu  undar  the  names  Panduraoga  and 
Vithoba. 

VISHNUGUPl'A  DRAMILA,  the  Muni  Ghan- 
akya  who  raised  Ghandiagupta  Maurya  to  the 
throne. 

VISHNU-MUNDIRU  is  a  flat-roofed  building 
having  one  room,  with  a  portico  in  front,  erected 
either  within  or  without  the  wall  which  encloses 
a  Hindu  house,  or  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
owner's  house. — Ward^s  Hindoos,  ii.  p.  3. 

VISHNU  PURANA,  a  religious  book  of  the 
Hindus.  It  has  less  than  7000  stanzas  in  six 
books.  It  treatB  of  five  specified  topics, — primary 
creation,  secondary  creation,  Sarga,  Pratisarga, 
genealogies  of  gods  and  patriarchs,  reigns  of  the 
Menu,  history.  It  was  translated  by  Professor 
Wilson,  and  a  second  edition  by  Dr.  F.  Hall.  The 
course  of  the  elementary  creation  in  all  the 
Puranas  is  taken  from  the  Sankhya  philosophy. 
In  the  primitive  dogmas  of  the  Hindus,  the  dis- 
tinctness ol  the  deity  and  his  works  are  enunciated. 
But  the  Vishnu  Purina  declares  Vishnu  to  be 


Pnrusha  or  spirit,  Pradhana  or  crude  matter^ 
Vyakta  or  visible  form,  and  Kala  or  time.  The 
Vishnu  Purana  is  supposed  by  Professor  Wilson  to 
have  been  possibly  written  about  a.d.  1046,  in  the 
Kali  year  4146.  The  fourth  book  contains  all  that 
the  Hindus  possess  of  their  ancient  history.  It  is 
a  tolerably  comprehensive  list  of  dvnasties  and 
individuals,  but  is  a  barren  record  of  events.  It 
can  scarcely  be  doubted,  however,  but  that  much 
of  it  is  a  genuine  chronicle  of  persons,  if  not  of 
occurrences.  The  Veda,  the  Purana,and  other  works 
forming  the  body  of  Sanskrit  literature,  are  all 
named ;  and  so  is  the  Mahabharata,  to  which  there- 
fore it  is  subsequent  Both  Buddhists  and  Jains 
are  adverted  to.  It  was  therefore  written  before 
the  fonner  had  disappeared ;  but  they  existed  in 
some  parts  of  British  India  as  late  as  the  twelfth 
century  at  least,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Purana 
was  compiled  before  that  period.  It  is  discredited 
bv  palpable  absurdities  in  regfixd  to  the  longevity 
of  the  prinqes  of  the  earlier  dynasties,  and  the 
particulars  preserved  of  some  of  them  are  trivial 
and  fabulous.  Still  there  is  an  inartificial  sim- 
plicity and  consistency  in  the  succession  of  persons, 
and  it  is  not  essential  to  its  credibility  or  its  use- 
fulness that  any  exact  chronological  adjustment 
of  its  different  reigns  should  be  attempted. 
Deducting,  however,  from  the  larger  number  of 
princes  a  considerable  proportion,  £ere  is  nothing 
to  shock  probability  in  supposing  that  the  Hindu 
dynasties  and  their  ranufications  were  spread 
through  an  interval  of  about  twelve  centuries 
anterior  to  the  war  of  the  Mahabharata,  and  con- 
jecturing that  event  to  have  occunred  about 
fourteen  centuries  B.C.,  the  commencement  of  the 
regal  dynasties  of  India  is  thus  carried  to  about 
2600  years  before  that  date.  After  the  date  of 
the  great  war,  the  Vishnu  Purana,  in  common 
with  those  Puranas  which  contain  similar  lists, 
specifies  kings  and  dynasties  with  greater  jjre- 
cision,  and  offers  political  and  chronological 
particulars,  to  which,  on  the  score  of  probabuity, 
there  is  nothing  to  object. — Professor  Wilson,  pp. 
64,  70,  71,  quoted  in  Thomas'  Prinsep^  p.  2i(5 ; 
Dowson ;  GarretL 

VISHNU-RATHA,  the  car  of  Vishnu.  This  is 
Garuda  or  Guruda,  an  eagle,  now  personified  as  a 
winged  man. 

VISHNU-SMRITI,  also  known  as  Vishnu-Sutra 
and  Vaishnava  Dharma-Saatra,  a  law  book  of  the 
Hindus.  It  was  transbUed  by  Julius  Jolly,  and 
printed  as  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Sacred  Books 
of  the  East. 

VISHU  SANKRANTI  or  Vishu  Saiikramanam, 
the  sun^s  entrance  into  either  of  the  equinoctiai 
signs. 

VISISHT'HA  -  DWAITA,  a  system  of  philo- 
sophy, founded  by  the  Vai^nava  reformer  Kam- 
anuja.    See  Sri  Sampradaya. 

VISS,  a  weight  of  the  Peninsula  of  India  of 
3  lbs.  3  oz. 

VISVA-DEVA.  SAN8K.  A  olass  of  Hindu 
deities  to  whom  sacrifices  are  daily  offered ;  lit., 
all  the  gods. 

VISVAKARMA,  in  Hindu  mythology,  one  of 
the  gods,  son  of  Vasu  Prabhasa,  and  his  wife  the 
lovely  and  virtuous  Yogasiddha,  He  has  several 
names,  Deva,  Kara,  Sudhanwan,  Takshaka,  and 
Vardhika.  He  is  the  architect  of  the  universe^- 
the  fabricator  of  amiB  to  the  gods,  and  jj^resideS' 
over  the  arts,  manufactures,  etc    In  paintings, 


vol'*  ni. 
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YIS7AMITRA. 


VITEX  ALATA. 


be  kiepresented  as  a  white  man  -with  three  eyes, 
boldiiig  a  dub  in  his  light  hamA,  Some  of  the 
moat  ^and  and  beautmil  of  the  cave  temples 
at  fiUoro,  Nasik,  etc.,  bear  the  name  of  this  god. 
Ono  at  EUont  is  he^na  one  hundr<^  and  thirty 
fseti  in  depth  out  of  the  solid  rock,  presenting 
ihe  appeantnoe  of  a  magnificent  vaulted  chapel 
mpported  by  ranges  of  octangular  columns,  and 
adorned  by. sculptures  of  beautiful  and  perfect 
tin>v]Bmanship.  In  thb  sculptured  representa- 
tians-  of  this  deity,  he  is  shown  in  a  sitting 
pbstQve^.widi  his  legs  perpendicular,  and 'holding 
with  tha  fingers  of  one  liand  the  forefinger  <S 
tfaa  other  Sir  W.  Jones  considers  YiByakarma 
to-  be  the  Vulcan  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
being,  like  Vulcan,  the  forger  of  arms  for  tho 
gods,  and  inventor  of  the  Agnyastra,  or  fire  shaft, 
in  the  war  between  them  and  the  Daitfya  or 
Titaafts.  The  Visvakama  cave  at  EUora  is  a  chaitya. 
Itaage  about  a.d.  600.-^^1  j.  Res.  i.  p.  264. 

VJ^VAMITRA,  a  Kshatriya  prince  of  the  Lunar 
dynasty,  who  claimed  the  right  to  perform  a  great 
public  sacrifice,  and  estabhshed  his  claim.  He 
was  opposed  by  Vasishta,  who  claimed  that  to  be  a 
pnyvince  of  the  Brahmans  only*  Visvamitra  was 
the  son  of  Gadhi  or  Gathin  (of  the  race  of  Kausika), 
king  of  Gadhipura,  and  contemporary  of  Umbar- 
eeaha,  king  of  Ayodhya  or  Ondh,  the  fortieth  prince 
from  Ikshwaku,  consequently  about  two  hundred 
years  anterior  to  Rama,  and  probably  about  one 
thoutendfour  hundred  years  before  Christ.  He 
is  mentioned  in  the  nig  Veda,  Ramayana,  and 
Mahabharata.  He  is  author  of  one  of  the  Smriti 
and  of  a  book  in  praise  of  Jwala-MukhL  He 
taught  that  the  will  and  decrees  of  God  are  irre- 
sistiUe.  There  are  many  legends  about  him,  but 
alU  of  them  relate  to  the  success  of  his  efforts  to 
Impress  the  ambitiouB  strivings  of  the  Brahmans, 
lea  by  Vaosfata.  According  to  the  Ramavana, 
he  was  the  fburth  from  Prajapati,  but  tiie  Bhaga* 
vat  makes  him  the  fifteenth  from  Brahma.  They 
agree  in  callhig  him  thcf  son  of  Gadhi,  who, 
according  to  the  first,  was  the  son  of  Kusan- 
abha,  fmd,  according  to  the  second,  the  son  of 
Kusamba.  Visvamitra  was  sovereign  of  Eanouj, 
and,  according  to  the  legend,  engaged  in  war  with 
the  sage  Vasmhta  for  the  possession  of  Surabhi, 
the  all-bestowing  cow.  In  this  contest  the  cow 
l^rodaced  all  sorts  of  forces,  particularly  M*hlecha, 
or  Barbarians,  by  whose  aid  Vasishta  overcame 
his  adversary.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
Impend  is  an  allegorical  account  of  a  real  trans- 
action, and  that  by  the  cow  we  are  to  understand 
India,  or  the  most  valuable  portion  of  it,  possibly 
the  Valley  of  the  Ganges,  for  the  sovereignty  of 
which  either  two  princes  or  two  tribes,  the  Brah- 
mans and  Kshatriyas,  contended.  One  of  the 
parties,  oalling  to  their  aid  the  aborigines,  the 
rersians,  and  not  impossibly  the  Greeks,  triumphed 
by  their  means.  There  are  other  obscure  legends. 
— Cak.  Rev. ;  Ramayana,  i.  sect.  41-53 ;  Mdha* 
hharata,  Adi  Parva;  Bhagavat,  ix.  15;  Ward, 
iv.  pi  42. 

VISVESVARA,  a  form  of  Siva  wcwshipped  at 
Benares.' 

TISWANADA,  a  TamQ  author  of  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century,  who  distinguished  himself  as 
a  i^ywright,  and  whose  death  was  a  great  blow 
both  to  ^e  Brahmo  cause  and  the  theatre.  His 
phiys  are  eacceedingly  popular,  and  are  in  no 
sense  copies  of  the  Sanskrit  productions.    That 


which  is  esteemed  the  ftwst  is  called  the  T»httldir 
Natakam.  The  word  Natakam  means  a  dnxna, 
and  the  whole  title  fitly  introduces  the  piece; 
which  is  a  satirical  comedy,  intended  to  tMk 
and  expose  a  tahsildar  who  obtains  the  f  srovr  of 
and  promotion  from  the  collector  by  aping  Euro- 
pean customs, — who  wears  boots,  dnm  beer  and 
brandy-pegs,  rides  horses,  swears  loQdll7,profenei 
the  utmost  contempt  for  native  prejudioes,  but  is 
withal  a  confirmed  scoundrel.  He  takes  bnbeB, 
oppresses  the  poor,  persecutes  his  enemies,  seto 
up  a  haram,  gwbhers  money  by  every  metos  fair 
and  foul,  and  then  scatters  it  in  coarse  pleaanrei 
and  brutal  riot.  Such  is  the  man  that  East 
Viswanada  Mudelliar  undertook  to  flagrilate,  and 
seldom  has  the  lash  been  laid  on  more  smartij. 
Of  course  in  the  end  the  villain  hero  comes  U> 
most  irremediable  grief,  to  the  oonloonding  of 
his  imitators  and  the  outrageous  joy  of  the  people. 
The  play,  wherever  performed,  gains  aD  the  aid 
of  local  feeling.  Its  hero  is  idways  identified 
with  Tahsildar  this,  Deputy  -  Collector  that,  or 
Police  -  Inspector  the  other.  Hence  tmfaiHog 
crowds  always  nu^  to  its  performance.  The  play 
styled  Dumbachari  Viiasam,  or  the  Story  il  a 
Spendthrift,  in  Madras  is  almost  as  popular  as  the 
Tahsildar  Natakanu  The  hero  is  truly  identified 
with  a  person  who  rushed  by  native  society  a  fev 
years  since  with  all  the  glory  and  sputter  of  a 
rocket,  but  who  afterwards  lived  in  wdl-deserred 
obscurity.  • 

VIS  WANATH A.    Saksk.  Lord  of  all ;  a  name 
of  Siva. 

VISWA-NATHA,  author  of  die  Sahityt-dar* 
pana,  also  of  the  Raghava-vilasa. 

VITASTA,  the  Jhelum  or  Hydaspes  or  Behat 

VITEX,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  tiie 
natural  order  Vitacese,  the  vine  taibe.  The  spedea 
known  to  occur  in  India  are— -V.  agnuscastiia, 
alata,  altissima,  arborea,  haynga,  heteropfayUa, 
incisa,  leucoxylon,  negundo,  peduncnlaris,  ]mbe9- 
cens,  saligna,  iaifolia.  One  species,  a  native  d 
Eaghan,  and  called  Bankahu,  has  a  wood  used  for 
nuking  large  dishes.  Another,  Kjeyoh,  Bvwl, 
furnishes  one  of  the  woods  of  Burma^  used  for 
tool-handles,  and  much  prized ;  a  cubic  foot  weigfaa 
45  lbs.  The  ancients  considered  the  Vitex  and- 
aphrodisiac  ;  the  berries,  from  their  warm  aromatic 
taste,  must  be  possessed  of  stimulant  propertiea 
Vitex  agnuscastus,  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  is  the  longest  known  species ;  in  the  month 
of  February,in  the  tropical  region  below Daijeelinf 
it  grows  in  profusion  by  the  road-side,  and  the  air 
is  scented  with  its  white  blossoms.  It  forma  a 
shrub  of  about  12  feet  in  height  Hie  Hcfwm  ai« 
arranged  in  spiked  whorls.  The  fruit  is  glob«l|^ 
rather  smaller  than  black  pejjper,  with  an  aan 
and  aromatic  taste,  whence  it  is  called  Petit  Poivi^ 
Sauvage  in  the  south  of  France.  The  seedaare 
inodorous  when  entire,  but  when  bruised  theb 
odour  is  acrid  and  disagreeable,  the  taste  aoid 
and  pepperisfa,  very  persistent.  They  are  teiy 
rich  in  essential  oil,  and  possess  powerful  stimo- 
lating  properties.  At  Smyrna  the  powder  strewed 
over  sliced  onion  and  applied  to  the  stomach  is 
deemed  a  certain  remeay  in  oolic.  In  India  the 
fruits  of  V.  triphylla  and  V.  negundo  have  Ae 
same  properties  ascribed  to  them,  said  wte  called 
Filfil  Burree  (huge  pepper).  —  jBaMa,  MSS.: 
Hooker,  H.  .h>tir.  p.  874 ;  O'Sh.  p.  486i. 

VITEX  ALATA.    Roxk    Mel-elow,  Maliai* 
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VITBX  ALTISSIMA. 


VITIS. 


A  small  tree  found  in  the  Nagui  Hills;  leayea 
ternatof  petioles  winged.  It  occurs  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  but  is  rare.  Both  it  and  V.  lencoxylon 
have  a  white  compact  wood,  apparently  good  for 
turning,  as  well  as  for  cabinet-work.  Its  leares 
and  bark  are  used  in  medicine.— jfcf.  E.  J.  R. ;  Drs. 
Cleghom  and  Gfibion, 

VITEX  ALTISSIMA.    Linn. 
Myrole,  ,.    .    .    .    Can.    Mililla-gasg,    .    .  Singh. 
Katu  mellau  mara,    Mal.    Kat  mieUa  mantm,    Tam. 
X«eyan  mililla-gaM,  Sing. 

This  tall  chaste  tree,  in  Ceylon,  is  common  in 
forests,  up  to  an  elevation  of  8000  feet.  In 
Ooimbatore  it  is  a  large  tree,  of  great  beauty  when 
in  flower,  and  frequent  on  the  dopes  of  the  Western 
Ghats.  The  timber  was  reported  to  Dr.  Wight 
as  fit  for  cabinet  purposes ;  but  Dr.  Gibson  says 
he  is  not  sure  as  to  the  species  which  Dr.  Wight 
had  in  his  eye  when  he  remarked  on  this.  In 
Ceylon,  this  tree  produces  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able timbers  in  the  island  for  buil^g  and  other 
purposes ;  very  hard,  fine,  close-grained,  and  heavy. 
— TAtr.  En.  PL  ZeyL  p;  144 ;  Drs,  Wight,  Cleghom, 
and  Gibson;  M.  E,  J.  R. ;  Mr.  Mendis;  Beddame. 

VITEX  ARBOREA.    Roxb.,  Rheede. 


irtoak'Sa,  .  .  .  Bvbu. 
Katta  mellala, .  Malbal. 
Katmiella,  .    .    .    Tax. 


Bus!,    .... 
Nawel  buBi  eragu,  . 
Keval  adngu  manu, 


Tel. 


This  chaste  tree  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous 
parts  of  the  Circars,  of  the  forests  of  the  Godavery, 
at  Courtallum,  growing  in  Sylhet  and  Chittagong ; 
very  common  at  Moulmein,  and  found  at  Tavoy, 
Penang,  and  Singapore,  flowering  in  the  hot  season, 
and  the  seed  ripens  daring  the  rains.  In  the 
Circars  and  Chittagong  it  grows  to  be  a  very  large 
tree,  and  at  Moulmein  it  famishes  a  valuable  small 
timber.  Its  wood  is  hard,  of  a  yellowish-brown 
colour,  and  when  old  is  chocolate  coloured,  very 
hsrd  and  durable,  which  renders  it  useful  for 
various  ordinary  purposes.— /Joa:6. ;  Voigt;  Bed- 
dame; Dr.  Mason;  Cat  Cat,  Ex.,  1862:  Rohde, 
MSS. ;  M.  E.  J.  Reps.,  1866,  1867. 

VITEX  INCISA.  Smith.  Man-king,  Chin.  A 
shrub  of  Peh-chi-li,  Shen-si,  and  Cheh-kiang.  Its 
berries  are  given  in  catarrh. — Sndth. 

VITEX  LEUCOXYLON.    Roxb. 
Karril,    .    .    .    Malbal.  |  Keva-kdi,  *    .    .    .  TxL. 

A  large  tree,  a  native  of  the  hotter  parts  of 
Ceylon,  of  both  Peninsulas,  Assam,  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Chitta«>ng,  not  uacommon  by  the  edges  of 
streams  in  the  South  Konkan,  and  the  ghat  jungles 
of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  very  common  in  the 
plains  of  British  Burma;  wood  grey,  deserves 
attention  for  furniture,  used  for  cart-wheels.  A 
cubic  foot  weighs  42  lbs.,  and  average  girth 
measured  at  6  feet  from  the  ground  is  12  feet. 
It  sells  at  8  annas  per  cubic  foot.  It  flowers  in 
April.— T^waite*;  Voigt;  Gibson;  Brandts;  Cal 
Cat.  Ex.  0/1862 ;  Rohde,  MSS. 

VITEX  LITTORALIS  is  the  Puriri  or  oak  or 
teak  or  iron-wood  timber  tree  of  New  Zealand, 
known  as  the  Kauwere.  It  grows  to  the  height 
of  26  to  30  feet,  and  12  to  18  feet  in  circum- 
ference. It  is  hard  and  very  durable  timber, 
yellow  when  young,  but  dark-brown  in  full-grown 
trees. 

VITEX  NEGUNDO.    Linn. 

Vitex  panieulata^  Xam. 


Fenjengiflbt, 
Sanake,  .  . 
Kergundi,   • 


Abab. 
Beas. 
Bbng. 


Bimra,  .  «  .  Chxkab. 
Shumhali,  .  .  .  Dukh. 
5-leftyed  obaate  tree,  Eno. 


Ban-kahOy 
Sembhalu, 
Kiflinda, 
Tor  baima, 


HAgABA. 


Sindhiika,  .  .  .  SaKsk. 
Sudanikka,  .  .  Sikoh. 
Shwari, ....  3utlsj. 
VeUanuchi,    .    .      Tam. 

Yeyala, Tsu 

Wayalaku,      .    .    .     „ 

Wyala, „ 

Nalla  vavali,  .    .    •     „ 


.     .     HIND. 

.  Jheluh. 
Inoram,  Ifarwan,  ,, 
Ban  nuchi, .  •  MalBal. 
Banna,  .  .  •  .  Panj. 
Marw^nde, .  .  Pushtu. 
Harwa,  •    .  SaltRanob. 

A  shrub  or  small  tree,  common  in  Ceylon  on 
the  banks  of  rivers  up  to  8000  feet,  in  the  Penin- 
sula of  India,  Bengal,  the  Dehra  Doon,  and  the 
Moluccas ;  common  in  the  Siwalik,  tract  and  up  to 
3600  feet  in  the  outer  hills,  and  occasional  in  the 
Salt  Range  and  out  in  the  plains.  The  branches 
are  used  for  wattle-work  in  Chumba.  The  leaves 
are  given  for  colic,  and  used  in  poultices ;  also,  the 
warm  leaves  are  a  useful  application  in  rheumatism 
or  sprains;  and  the  Muiiammadans  are  in  the 
habit  of  smoking  the  dried  leaves  in  cases  of  head- 
ache and  catarrh.  The  root  and  fruit  likewise  are 
officinal;  a  decoction  of  the  aromatic  leaves  is 
used  as  a  warm  bath  for  women  after  delivery. 
In  medicinal  qualities  it  is  similar  to,  but  weaker 
than,  V.  agnuscastus.  The  decoction  of  the 
root  is  a  pleasant  bitter,  and  is  given  in  cases  of 
intermittent  fever.  Fruit  consid^^ed  vermifuge  in. 
Behar.— i2ox6.,-  Voigt;  Thtc;  Cleg.; Stewart;  O'SL 

VITEX  TRIFOLIA.    Linn.    Indian  pienet. 


Eyonngban,  .  •  Bubh. 
Niiigpuida,  .  .  .  DuKH. 
Pani  ki  shumhali,  „ 
Seduari,  Niahinda,  HwD. 
Logondf,  •  .  •  Malay. 
Samalu  sanbalu,   • 


ti 


Earaniiohi,  . 
Jela-nirghnndi, 
Sind'huka,    • 
MiUle?     .    .  . 
Nir  nuohi,     . 
Vavili  chetto. 


Malbal. 
Sakbk. 


it 

SiND. 

Tak. 
Tel. 


The  Indiap  prenet  is  a  small  tree  found  in 
Southern  Asia,  not  unoonmion  near  the  sea  in 
Ceylon,  much  cultivated  by  the  Burmans ;  it  bears 
a  Uttle  but  pretty  blue  flower.  Both  leaves  and 
flowers  are  rather  agreeably  heavy  scented.  In 
the  Dekhan  it  is  a  common  shrub,  generally  to  be 
met  with  growing  in  patches  in  mokt  i^aoes, 
appearing  in  April  ana  May,  but  more  or  less 
throughout  the  year.  Young  shoots  round  and 
villous.  Leaves  slightly  bitt^,  but  of  delightfully 
aromatic  taste  and  smell,  are  deemed  powerful 
external  applications  in  rheumation,  sprains,  etc. 
The  powdered  leaves  are  used  in  intermittent 
fevers.  Xhe  frait  in  powder  is  given  usually  in 
electuary  or  decoction,  for  amenorrhoaa  and 
several  other  diseases.  The  leaves  are  used  to 
stuff  pillows,  to  cure  catarrh  and  headache.  The 
flowers  are  prescribed  in  Behar  with  honey,  in 
fevers  attended  with  vomiting  and  much  thirst. 
In  the  Panjab  it  is  used  in  special  diseases,  and 
after  parturition,  also  to  produce  appetite  and 
increase  the  bile. — Buchanan;  Powell ;lMendi8 1 
Thw.;  Mason;  Riddell;  Sir  WiUiam  Jones;  As. 
Res.  iv. jp.  29S ;  Ainslie;  O'Sh. 

VITHAL  or  Vithoba,  a  deified  sage,  who  with 
his  early  expounders  are  largely  worshipped  in 
the  western  parts  of  the  DeUian  and  the  South 
Mahratta  country  as  local  divinities.  He  is  the 
popular  deity  in  the  temple  at  Panderpur,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Eistna  nver.  He  has  been  cele* 
brated  by  Tuka  Rama,  a  Mahratta  poet 

VITIS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  ordet 
Vitaoese.  Species  growing  in  the  East  Indies  are 
— ^V.  adnata,  angustifolia,  auriculata,  camosa^ 
cordata,  elongata,  glandolosa,  glaoca,  Indica, 
lanata,  lanoeolaria,  latifolia,  muricata,  Neil* 
gherrensis,  pallida,  parviflora,  pedata,  pentagoiia» 
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TITIS  OARNOSA. 


VITIS  VINIFERA- 


qaadraogularis,  serrolata,  setosa,  yinifera.  They 
are  climbine  plants,  foand  in  many  parts  of  Asia, 
Europe,  and  Anierica. 

.  VITIS  CABNOSA.    WaU,,  W.  and  4.,  W.  Ic 

CiflsuB  carnon,  JZooob.     .    . 
Kanar,    ...»  Hind.  I  Mandula  man  tigei,   Tel. 
Kani-spa  tige,  .    .     Tbl.  |  Mekamettavi  chettu,    „ 

Ck>mmon  in  hedges  and  forests  in  Bengal,  and 
flowers  in  the  rainy  season.  Remarkably  acrid  ; 
roots  used  in  native  medicine. — CySh.;  EH  FL 
And. 

VITIS  INDICA.    Linn.    Vitis  ruffosa,  Wall 
Amdhuka,    BiNO.,  Hnm.  |  Shembra  vnm,  .  Mat.rai*. 

A  wildf  shrubby  climbing  plant  in  the  plains  of 
India,  and  not  uncommon  m  hot  lungles,  even  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  foot  of  the 
mountains ;  common  throughout  the  Dekhan  and 
in  the  Tenasserim  ProTinces.  This  is  seen  creeping 
over  every  hedge  and  bush,  and  has  sometimes 
been  mistaken  by  Europeans  for  the  true  grape 
vine,  but  in  tiie  plains  the  fruit  is  acrid,  like  all 
the  indigenous  species,  and  not  edible.  In  the 
Himalaya,  however,  it  produces  beautiful  dusters 
of  round  purple  berries  and  a  large  grape,  which 
is  very  fair  eating.  The  origin  of  the  common 
grape  being  unknown,  it  becomes  a  curious  ques* 
tion  to  decide  whether  the  Himalayan  Yitis  Indica 
is  the  wild  state  of  that.pbuit, — a  hypothesis 
strengthened  by  the  fact  of  Bacctius,  etc.,  having 
come  from  the  east  Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart  has  not 
distinguished  between  Y.  Indica,  Y.  lanata,  and 
V.  vinifera;  he  says  Y.  lanata,  with  velvety, 
white  or  red  backed  leaves,  appears  to  run  into 
the  glabrous  -  leaved  wild  one. '  In  the  N.W. 
Himidaya  they  are  generally  found  at  from  3000 
to  6000  feet,  and  appear  to  give  both  purple  and 
green  fruit ;  and  Dr.  Thomson  says  that  specimens 
of  Y.  vinifera  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
V.  Indica,  L.  —  Stetcart;  ThomtoiCs  Tr,  p.  846  ; 
Hooker^  H,  J.  iL  p.  187 ;  Riddell;  Mason, 

•  YITIS  LATIFOLIA.    Roxh.,  W.  and  A.,  Bh, 
Qovila,  ....    Bbng.  I  Shunamba  valli,  BIalsaLw 
Yallia-piift-petiea,      Can.  |  Bediia  tiTva,   .    .    .  Tel. 

Grows  in  Bengal  and  in  the  hills  of  Southern 
India,  and  is  used  in  medicine. — Roxh.  i  661. 

YITIS  QUADRANGULARIS.     WaU. 
CiwuB  qaadrangolarifl,  Rooih, 

Harjora,  HasJora» 
Jangelam  parinda, 
Perunda,    .    .    . 

A  trsiliiu^  and  creeping  plant  with  four-angled 

and  winged  stems,  cultivated  about  villages ;  used 

by  the  natives  as  greens,  and  in  the  preparation  of 

chatni.    Berries  wsM^'^affrey, 

.  YITIS  RAGEMOSA.    Wild  grape,  the  Angur, 

Haljar,  Hind.    Used  in  the  Pan  jab  by  zamindars 

as  bunds  or  ties  for  their  fences. 

YITIS  SETOSA.  WaU.  Gissus  setosus,  Roxh, 
Poli-naravi,    .    .    .  Tam.  |  Bara  butsali,  .    .    .  Tel. 

Grows  in  the  Peninsula,  and  is  used  as  a 
medicine;  is  in  all  its  parts  excessively  acrid, 
and  the  leaves  toasted  and  oiled  are  applied  to 
indolent  tumours  to  bring  them  to  suppuration. — 
Roxh. 

YITIS  VINIFERA.    Linn. 


Bbno. 

Pirandikodi,    , 

,     .     TAlf. 

Mat. 

Nalleni,  .    . 

.    .     Tel. 

.Tam. 

Nallantiga, 

»    •       »> 

Kerm  (rine), .  •  .  Abab. 
Drakaha,  Beko.,  Saksk. 
Dakhi»  Dehla,   .  Ohxnab. 


Dipt,  Dibs, 
Angnr,    . 
Iianang,  • 


.  EOTPT. 

.    Hikd. 
Kaqban. 


The  common  vine  or  grape  vine  is  largely  culti- 
vated  all  over  the  world,  from  near  Ykt.  bb°  N.  to 
the  equator,  but  in  south  latitudes  it  only  extends 


as  far  south  as  40^  In  middle  Germany  it  oesMS 
from  about  1000  to  1500  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Alps  it  reach» 
2000  feet ;  in  the  Apennines  and  Sicily,  5000  feet ; 
and  on  the  Himalaya  as  high  as  10,000  feetaboTe 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Although  the  maximum  of 
summer  heat  is  as  great  at  Moscow  as  in  Paris, 
yet  the  vine  will  not  ripen  its  fruit  in  the  fonner 
place ;  for  although  the  greatest  h^pf  .the  monthB 
of  June  and  July  are  as  high  as  that  of  Paris, 
the  months  of  Auffust  and  September  are  serertl 
degrees  below.  England,  also,  has  a  mean  tem- 
perature as  high  as  many  parts  of  the  worid 
where  the  vine  m>urishe8  in  the  greatest  perfection ; 
but  although  England  is  wanner  than  theee 
countries  in  the  winter,  it  is  not  so  warm  in  tbe 
months  of  September  and  October,  at  which  time 
the  vine  is  ripening  its  fruit.  There  can  be  littk 
doubt  of  its  being  indigenous  in  the  east,  in  ^ 
district  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas.  In 
the  forests  of  Mingrelia  and  Imiretia  it  flourishes 
in  all  its  magnificence,  climbing  to  the  tops  of  the 
highest  trees,  and  bearing  bunches  of  frait  of 
delicious  flavour.  In  these  districts  no  caltivs- 
tion  of  the  vine  ezista,  and  the  inhabitants  seldom 
harvest  the  abundance  of  fruit  that  is  produoed. 
In  manv  spots  in  France,  Gennany,  Portagal,  and 
Italy,  the  vine  is  found  wild,  but  the  fruit  is  very 
generally  of  an  inferior  kind,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  it  is  truly  indigenous  in  anf 
part  of  Europe. 

From  its  innumerable  varieties,  affected  by 
different  dimates  and  soils,  we  have,  besides 
grapes  yielding  the  various  wines  of  commerpe, 
other  sorts,  whkdi  are  dried,  forming  the  raisiDs 
Yalentia,  muscatel,  and  sultana  (without  seeds, 
from  Turkey),  also  currants,  the  dried  frnit  of 
a  small-fruited  variety  of  the  grape  vine  (rar. 
Gorinthiaca),  cultivated  in  the  Ionian  Islandst 
Greece,  IJparis,  etc 

In  the  Dekhan,  the  plants  are  reared  from 
slips  taken  at  the  time  of  first  cutting  after 
the  rains,  and  when  ready  to  be  remored  are 
put  about  7  or  8  feet  apart  They  are  for  the 
first  12  months  trained  on  dry  sticks;  after  that, 
a  liurge  straight  branch  of  the  pangrah,  Eiythrira 
Indica,  with  a  fork  left  at  the  top  to  mppoit  the 
vine,  is  placed  about  12  inches  from  it ;  u  put  at 
a  greater  distance  it  is  apt  to  give  a  bend  to  the 
vine  which  is  hurtiul.  The  vine  cannot  be  too 
straight,  and  the  length  of  the  prop  should  be 
about  5  feet  The  fruit  is  cultivated  in  the 
greatest  perfection  in  all  parts  of  the  Dekhan,  aod 
the  finest  flavoured  are  found  in  the  gardens  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dowlatabad.  Its  agreeaUe* 
sweet-acid  flavour,  when  ripe,  has  always  rendeiw 
it  a  very  desirable  food  when  fresh.  Grapes  aie 
dried  for  raisins,  and  this  is  generally  effected  bf 
cutting  half  through  the  fruit-stalk  whilst  they 
are  suspended  on  the  tree.  The  different  kinw 
of  raisins  in  use  in  India,  called  monuka,  ^if'^''^ 
and  bedana,  are  brought  chiefly  from  Istalik.  Tbe 
grapes  of  Kashmir  are  not  equal  to  those  of  Kabul, 
possibly  from  the  littie  trouble  taken  in  rearing 
them.  In  many  parts  of  the  Panjab,  the  ▼»« 
thrives  quite  as  well  as  in  Europe ;  it  seema  to  be 
indigenous  in  Hazara,  and  possibly  also  in  tbe 
Salt  Range.  Its  tendency  is  to  grow  too  luxun- 
antiy,  so  that  it  all  goes  to  wood  and  learei,  aad 
this  might  {xrobably  be  couuteriu^eed  by  pio|>tf 
cultivation  and  by  choosing  a  poor,  Upckj  f ^»  •"^^ 
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•  VIVERRIDiE. 


selecting  snitable  Tarieties  of  yine.  It  10  found  in 
the  Satlej  yalley  between  Rampur  and  Songnam, 
at  an  elevation  of  7000  to  9000  feet ;  but  the 
grape  is  an  uncertain  crop.  In  Eanawar,  a  spirit 
prepared  from  the  juice  is  compared  to  grape- 
brandy  by  Hoifmeister.  This  spmt  is  called  by 
the  usual  Arabic  term  arrack,  and  a  wine  also 
(sheo)  is  made  there.  The  circumstance  that  the 
Hindu  name  is  applied  to  this  and  the  barley- 
brandy  of  Lahonl,  would  seem  to  imply  that  the 
art  of  distillation  has  been  introducea  into  these 
countries  from  below.  In  Afghanistan,  Bellew 
states  that  a  grape  wine  is  prepared,  which  is 
consumed  by  weU-to-do  Muhammadans,  and  a 
raisin  wine  for  Hindus. — Roxb,;  Wight;  Voigt; 
Powell;  Stewart;  Cleghimi ;  O'Sk.;  Royle,  Him. 
Bot,;  RiddeUf  Gardening;  Masoh'i  Tenasgerim. 
See  Kaisins. 

VITRIOL,  vitriolic  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  Acidum 
sulphuricum.  Vitriol  was  once  largely  manufac- 
tured on  the  banks  of  the  Sone,  in  Shahabad, 
from  sulphate  of  iron,  the  product  of  the  Kymore 
range.  It  is  now  only  a  native  manufacture  on  a 
small  scale. 

VI  VERRIDiE,  a  family  of  carnivorous  animals, 
whose  place  in  the  order  may  be  thus  shown : — 
Sub-Fanu  ViverriniB,  Civeti. 
Viverra  civettina,  Blyth, 

v.  Zibetba,  Waier.      \         Malabar  elvot-cat. 
Found  in  the  forests  of  the  Western  Ghats,  and 
is  destructive  to  poultry. 

Viverra  Indica,  Geo/,,  the  glossy  genette,  the 
civet  of  Europeans,  is  common  in  Uie  northern 
province  of  Ceylon. — Tetinent'^s  Ceylon,  p.  32. 

Viverra  Malaccensis,  Gm, 


V.  Malaocenrii,  Omelin* 
V.  nue,  H&nfidi, 
V.  gunda,  B.  Bam,  MSS, 
V.  Indica,  Geoffroy, 

Katai, BzNO. 

Gando-gokal,  .  .  „ 
Gando-gaula,  .  .  „ 
Punajinbek,  .  .  Can. 
Hosk-biUi,    .    .     .  HiKD. 


v.  Bengaleniifl,  Cfray. 
Y,  pallida,  Gray. 
Genatta  ManiUeiuiiB, 
Eydoux. 

Kasturi, .  .  . 
Jowadi  manjur, 
Sayer,  .  .  . 
Bug-nyul,  .  . 
Panajtn  pilli,    . 


Mahb. 
Nepal. 


•      »» 
.    .Tkl. 

Found  throughout  India  and  the  Archipelago. 
It  lives  in  holes  in  the  ground  or  under  rocks.  It 
can  be  quite  domesticated.  The  Indian  civet- 
cats  secrete  an  odoriferous  substance  identical 
with  civet,  though  not  the  civet  of  commerce. 
This  species  is  not  infrequently  found  in  the 
Tenasserim  villages,  and  its  secretion  enters  into 
the  Burmese  materia  medica. — Blyth ;  Mason, 

Viverra  tangalunga,  Gray,  inhabits  the  Malay 
Peninsula  and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  as 
far  east  as  the  Philippines. 

Viverra  Zibetha,  Linn,,  Zibeth  civet 

V.  Zibetha,  Linn.  V.  melanuruB,  ffodgaon. 

V.  Bengalensis,  Gray.        V.  orientalis,  Hodgton, 
v.  nndulata,  Gray,  V.  dvettoides,  Bodgmm, 

Oatt, .    .  Arab,  of  Dafar.    Kaukan,     .    .  Bthiopia. 


BSNO. 


9» 

Bhot. 
Congo. 


SaphioDg,  .  .  Lefoha. 
Msouroti,  .  .  Nkgbos. 
Bhran,  Nit  biralu,  Nepal. 
Kastor, .  .  N.  Guinea. 
Sawada  poni, .    .    .  Tam. 


Katas,  .  .  • 
Mach-bhondar, 
Bagdofl,  .  .  . 
Pado-gaala, 
Kung,  .  .  . 
Nzfiui,  Nrime, 

Inhalnts  Central  and  South-Eastem  Asia.    It  is 

destructive  to  poultry  and  game.  Gvet  is  obtained 

from  the  sub-caudal  gland  of  this  animal,  which 

is  2^  inches  in  diameter ;  and  in  some  places  the 

animal  is  kept  in  confinement,  and  the  drag  is 

collected  penodically.^^ento ;  Bortfield, 


Prionodon  tMurdicoIor,  Hodgson,  of  S.E.  Him- 
alaya, Nepal,  Sikkim. 

Parodoxurus  musanga,  Jerdon. 


Bbno. 

Can. 

Eno. 
Hind. 


\ 


>t 


P.  faaeiatas,  Gray, 
P.^  prahenmUs,  PaUas, 
yiverra  hermaphrodita, 
PaUas, 

Jbar  ka  kutta,  .    .  Hind. 

Ud, Mahr. 

Marapilli,    .     .  ]VIaleal. 
Manu-pilli,   .    .    .     Tel. 


P.  typus,  F.  Guv.,  EU, 
P.  PaUadi,  Chray.  . 
P.  musaogoideB,  Gray, 
P.  Cronii,  Chray, 
P.  dubiuB,  Chray. 

Bhondar,  .    . 
Kera-bek, 
Toddy  cat,    . 
MoDuri,    .    . 
Lakati,  Katas, 
Ceylon,  India,  Malayana,  Burma. 

Parodoxurus  strictus,  Hodg, 
Qq.  ?  P.  maianga,  vor.    .    j  P.  quinque'lineatui,  Gray, 

Parodoxurus  leuco-mystax,  Gray^  Malayan 
Peninsula  and  islands. 

ParodOxuras  quadriscriptus,  Hodg,  Qo.  ?  P. 
musanga,  var, 

Parmioxurus  derbyanus,  Malayan  Peninsula  and 
islands. 

Parodoxurus  Tytleri,  Tytler,  Qu.  ?  P.  musanga, 
var.    Andamans. 

Parodoxurus  trivirgatus,  Tenon,,  Malayan  Penin- 
Bula  and  islands. 

Parodoxurus  Grayii,  Benn.,  Blyth. 

P.  Nepalenus,  Hodgs.      I  P.  bondar,  Temm, 

P.  auratai,  BUUn.  \  Hill  tree-cat, .    .    .  Eng. 

Parodoxurus  Zeylanicus,  Pallas,  Ceylon. 
Parodoxurus  bondar,  Gray. 


P.  PennantiiyG^ray,  Hardw. 

ICalwa.  ....  Nepal. 
Maohaoba,  •    .    . 


f> 


P.  hinutui,  Bodgson. 
Bondar,  Baum, .    .  Beno, 
Terai  tree-oat,    .    .    Bno. 
Chinghar,      .    .    .  Hind. 

Nepal  Terai,  Bengal,  Behar. 

Paffuma  laniger,  Gray  (Martes  laniger,  Hodg-- 
90}i),  Tibet  and  snowy  Himalaya. 

Artictis  binturing,  Jerdon. 

Ictides  ater,  F.  Cuv.        \  Viverra  bintnrong,  RajSUt. 

ParadoxnruB  alUfroni.     1  Black  bear-eat,   .    .  Eng. 
Nepal,  Assam. 

Cynogale  Bennettii,  Gray  (Potamphilus  bar- 
batus,  Kuhl),  Malayan  Peninsula. 

Herpestes  griseus,  Geoff,,  Blyth. 

H.  paltiduB,  Schim,         \   Mangoita  mungooee,  EU. 


Mungli, Can. 

Madras  mungooee,   .  Eno. 

Koral,    ....     Gk>ND. 

Newal,  ....    Hind. 

Peninsula  of  India. 


Newara,  . 
IJrnl,  .  . 
Mangiia,  • 
Tentawa, 


Hind. 

>« 
Make. 
Tel. 


Herpestes  MalaccensLs,  F,  Cuv.,  Blyth, 


Calogale  nyula,  Grajf. 

Nyol*  .,..'.  Hind. 
Newara,  ....      „ 


H;  nynla,  Bodgt. 

fiaji,  Biji,  .    .    .    Beng. 
Newal,  ....    Hind. 
Bengal  to  Malayana. 

Herpestes  montioolus,  EU,  (H.  Jerdoni,  Gray.), 
long -tailed  mungoose,  Konda  yentawa,  Tel., 
Eajstem  Ghats. 

Herpestes  fnlvescens,  Kel,  (Onychogale  Mac- 
carthiss,  Gray),  Ceylon. 

Herpestes  Smithii,  Gray,  Blyth. 
H.  rab^siaoaus,  Kdaatrt,     I  Caliotia  Smithii,  Gray. 
•  H.  EUiotti,  Blvth,  \  Buddy  mimgooae,  .  £ng. 

Ceylon  and  S.E.  of  Peninsula. 

Herpestes.  Nepalensis,  Gr.^  Blyth. 
H.  atiro-pimotataji,  Bodg.  \       H/pallipea,  Blfih. 

Afghanistan,  Panjab,  Lower  HiinalayaB,  Bengal, 
Assam,  Burma,  Malayana. 

Herpestes  Javanicos,  Java  and  Malavana. 

Herpestes  thysanurus,  Wagner,  Kashmir. 

Herpestes  foscus,  Waterh,,  Bl^  Neilgherries. 
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VOLCANOES. 


Herpeatos  vitticoUis,  Benn.,  EIL,  Blyik  (Tcdnio- 
gale  vitticollis,  Gray\  W.  Ghats,  Neilgherries. 
Herpestes  brachiuruB,  Malayana. 
Herpeates  ezilis,  Eastern  Archipelago. 

Urra  cancrivora,  Hodg.y  Blyth, 

Gnlo  urra,  ffodg.  I  OimetictU  fusca,  Gray, 

Viverra  fuBca,  Grai/,        \  Grab  mungoose,     •    Eno. 

S.E.  Himalaya,  Assam,  Arakan. 

VIZAGAPATAM,  a  district  of  18,344  square 
miles,  population  2,485,141,  in  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency, lying  between  Ut  17°  14'  80"  and  18°  68' 
N.,  and  between  long.  82°  19'  and  83°  59'  E,  A 
portion  of  the  district  forms  part  of  the  Northern 
Circars.  It  is  a  beautiful,  picturesque,  and  hilly 
country,  but  in  the  greater  part  most  unhealthy. 
To  the  west  of  the  Eastern  Ghats  is  situated  the 
greater  portion  of  the  extensire  zamindari  of 
Jeypore,  which  is  for  the  most  part  very  hilly 
and  jungly.  The  north  and  north-west  of  the 
district,  which  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Kandh 
and  Saura,  is  also  mountainous.  In  the  extreme 
north,  a  remarkable  mass  of  hills,  called  the 
Neilgnerries,  rises  to  a  height  of  4972  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  these  lulls  are  separated  by  valleys  of  not 
more  than  1200  feet  from  the  neighbouring  rimges 
of  ghat».  The  present  district  of  Vizagapatam 
formed,  in  the  early  days  of  Hindu  hutory^  a 
portion  of  the  ancient  kuigdom  of  Kalinga.  It 
was  subsequently  conquered  by  the  eastern  branch 
of  the  Chalukya  dynasty.  Wild  tribes,  mostly  of 
Dravidian  race,  cluefly  inhabit  the  hill  country 
of  Jeypore  and  the  uplands  which  stretch  through 
the  district  into  Ganjam.  Several  castes  of  Aryans 
from  Orissa  and  the  plains  of  the  Northern  Circars 
luive  settled  in  this  tract,  among  whom  are  a  great 
many  Uriya  Brahmans.  The  samindais  are  of 
the  Kshatriya  caste,  and  their  retainers  are  Paiks, 
who  have  largely  settled  as  cultivators.  The 
alx>riginal  tribes  consist  of  Kandh,  Gond,  Gadaba, 
and  Koi.  Where  they  have  come  into  contact 
with  Hindus,  the  cultivating  Eandhs  call  them- 
selves Praja  (or  rayats).  They  are  thrifty,  hard- 
working agriculturists,  undisturbed  by  the  intest- 
ine broils  which  agitate  the  more  turbulent 
Kandhs  of  the  norm.    They  entertain  an  ud- 

Euerable  love  for  their  native  soil,  and  re- 
themselves,  and  are  regarded  by  the  zamin- 
,  as  the  owners  of  it.  Other  Dmvidians  are 
found  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  district  as 
Gond,  farther  south  as  Batia,  Kondha  Dora, 
Kondha  Kapa  (Telugu  names  signifying  lords 
of  the  hills  and  cultivators),  Mati^  and  KoL 
Their  dialects  are  similar.  The  tnbes  who  in- 
habit the  more  mountainous  parts  of  the  Jeypore 
•oantiy  are  more  manly  and  civilised  than  the 
others,  and  when  treated  with  respect  soon  throw 
off  their  wildness,  and  become  hard-working 
members  of  society.  l%e  Kandhs  formerly  offered 
human  sacrifices,  which  the  British  suppressed. 
Saura  inhabit  the  hills  and  slopes  behind  Pal- 
konda  and  to  the  east  of  Gunapur.  Vizagapatam 
(YJsakha-pattaaam,  ^  city  of  Visakha,'  t.e.  Kar- 
tikeya  or  Subhramanya,  the  Hindu  Mars)  is  the 
chief  town  of  the  district,  in  Ut  17""  41'  50"  N., 
long.  SS^  W  W  E.--/mp.  Oaz. 

f IZIADRUG  or  Viziageriah  is  thm  miles  B.  of 
Rajapur,  in  hO;.  16°  33'  82"  N.,  and  laog.  73° 
19'  16"  £.  The  fort  walls  are  strong.  It  was 
held  by  Angria,  and  was  bombasded  and  taken 
in  1776  by  Admiral  Watson  and  divew 


VIZIANAGRAM,  one  of  the  most  andcnt  and 
extensive  estates  or  zamindaris  in  India,  included 
in  Vizagapatam  distriotw  It  has  plumbago,  iiiso> 
ganese,  garnets,  iron-ore.  The  town  of  Vtoan- 
agiam,  in  lat.  18°  2'  N.,  and  long.  83°  32'  EL,  is  15 
miles  from  the  sea. — Imp.  Gaz, 

VODDU  or  Woddu,  Can.,  used  for  catching 
fish,  is  like  a  large  hurdle,  and  is  frequently 
thrown  aoross  a  stream  as  large  as  the  Thames  at 
Bichmond.  The  Goorg  race  annually  place  wodda 
at  the  heads  of  the  Canara  rivers  to  catch  the  fish 
returning  from  spawning. 

VOHORO,  Wohoro,  or  Ohoro,  properly  Bohia, 
of  Gujerat  and  the  west  of  Incna,  are  tnden, 
shopkeepers,  and  bankers.  They  are  of  two 
sections,  Sulimani  and  Dawdi. — WiU, 

VOIGT,  G.  J.,  author  of  Hortus  Suburbania 
Galcttttensis,  published  at  Calcutta  in  1846. 

VOITURN A,  the  Styx  of  the  Hindus ;  the  mer 
BytumL 

VOLCANOES.  In  the  south-west  of  Asia, 
south  of  the  Hellespont,  the  mountains  soiroiind- 
ing  the  plains  of  Troy  present  many  traoes  of  older 
volcanic  action,  and  there  are  a  stri]^  of  volcanic 
idands  in. the  ^gean  Archipelaga  Farther  sontli 
is  the  great  crater  of  Santorini,  formed  in  a  dr- 
historic  age,  with  islands  which  were  produced  bj 
eruptions  in  1673  and  1707. 

Eastward  of  these,  in  Asia  Minor,  the  lofty 
Hassan  Dagh  rises  from  an  elevated  table-land  to 
8000  feet  above  the  sea.  At  its  base  are  seva^ 
cinder  cones  that  have  given  vent  to  streamB  of 
black  vesicular  lava  which  have  flowed  into  the 
plain. 

From  Erzerum  to  Kars,  and  thence  to  Tiffis 
and  Erivan, — ^indeed,  through  almost  the  entire 
space  south  of  the  Caucasus  separating  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  from  the  Caspian, 
as  well  as  the  country  surrounding  the  hJces  Van 
and  Ourmia, — ^volcanic  formations  predominat^. 
In  these  countries  six  principal  *  volcanic  amphi- 
theatres *  have  been  described  by  M.  Du  Boia  de 
Mont  Pereux,  viz.  1.  That  of  Akaltsik^  reaching 
from  Poti  on  the  Black  Sea  eastwaids  to  the 
sources  of  the  Kour  river ;  2.  That  sunoondin^ 
the  Lake  Sevan ;  3.  That  of  Armenia,  including 
the  Great  and  licaser  Ararat ;  4.  That  of  Lake 
Van ;  6.  That  of  Lake  Ourmia ;'  6.  That  of  the 
*  volcanic  valley'  of  Kapan.  To  the  south  of  the 
flat  valley  of  the  Arazes,  on  the  borders  of 
Annenia,  rise  the  almost  insulated  twin  Gooeaof 
the  Great  and  Lesser  Ararat  The  Great  Anu!ttk 
whose  peak  is  17,260  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
14,320  above  the  plain  of  the  Araxes,  preaenta  oa 
this  side,  according  to  Abich,  an  enonnoas  hone* 
shoe-shaped  crater,  called  the  Valley  of  St  Jaaea 

The  Lesser  Ararat  is  separated  from  the  Greater 

only  by  a  flat  plain  or  Col,  half  a  mile  in  vidtli. 

It  has  the  figure  of  a  very  regular  pynoaid  or 

cone,  truncated  at  the  summit  by  a  oater,  wbicb, 

however,  appears  not  to  have  been  eruptive  is 

recent  times.    To  the  north-vrest  of  Aisnt,  to- 

wards  Ears,  Abich  speaks  of  a  vast  vojcudc 

svstem,  called  the  Tantoureck,  weat  of  Bajasd; 

also  of  two  great  mountains  (magnifiaves  aatdr« 

deaoulftvecient),  called  Sorditghand  isMyda^ 

aadoiher  '  vdomio  ranges,  Sjiiak  and  FM^pdaA 

sunoonding  the  high  lake  Baiykgoell.'   AU  of 
these  Aie  vuiUe  from  the  litUe  Aiaiati  as  weU  aa 

vast  faasattk  pjatfomn  bc^nd  the  Anxsa  and 
north  of  Erivao. 
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In  A*D.  341,  the  mountujui  of  Amaenia  are  said 
to  have  split  open  and  vomited  clouda  of  flame 
aDd  smoke.  A  tremendous  earthquake  in  the 
year  1841  shook  the  two  Ararats  to  their  founda- 
tion, toppling  down  vast  rocks  from  their  heights, 
together  with  avalanches  ol  ice  and  snow,. into  the 
valleys  beneath.  The  shock  was  felt  with  great 
intensity  through  the  neighbouring  provinces  as 
far  asShuaa  and  Tabreezon  one  sidi,  and  Tiflis  on 
the  other. 

Elbnrs,  the  loftiest  peak  of  the  Caucasus,  be- 
lieved to  be  upwards  of  18,000  feet  in  height^  has 
a  crater  on  the  summit;  its  lavas  are  chiefly 
trachytio. 

Over  the  chain  of  the  Caucasus,  towards  the 
Caspian  on  the  east,  and  the  Sea  of  Azof  on  the 
west,  are  soatteced  vast  numbers  of  mud  volcanoes, 
i.e.  cones  of  a  ductile,  unctuous  clay,  formed  by 
the  continued  evdution  of  a  sulphureous  and  in- 
flammable gas,  spurting  up  waves  and  lumps  of 
liqtiid  mud.    Some  of  them  are  250  feet  high. 

The  great  east  and  west  range  of  Tian  Shan, 
connecting  the  Altai  with  the  Kouen  Lun,  and 
through  tl^  with  the  elevated  plateau  of  Persia, 
is  Mid  to  be  chiefly  volcanic.  Flames  are  also 
described  as  rising  from  Ho-te-keou  mountain, 
near  Tuxfan,  420  mQes  farther  eastward  In  the 
beginning  cl  1884,  the  Turkestan  Gazette  stated 
that  as  many  aa  90  distinct  shocks  of  earth- 
quake had  been  felt  at  Oosh  since  November  14, 
1883.  Other  shocks  had  also  recently  occurred 
at  Viemoe  and  Tashkoad. 

Sifrw. — ^The  coast  of  Syria  presents  numerous 
indications  of  volcanic  action.  It  is  very  subject 
to  earthquakes,  in  one  of  which,  in  1759,  20,000 
persons  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed.  The 
Lake  of  Tiberias  is  partly  encased  in  basalt ;  and 
on  one  side  a  stream  of  recent-looking  lava,  a 
league  in  breadth,  has  run  into  it  from  the  flank 
of  a  mountain  at  a  height  of  nearly  1000  feet 
Farther  south,  on  the  eastern  border  of  the 
▼aUeyof  Akaba,  which  continues  the  hollow  of  the 
Jordan  to  the  Red  Sea,  are  several  volcanic  cones. 

Red  Sea, — Ancient  chronicles  report  eruptions 
near  Medina  in  the  years  1254  and  1276  (Hnm- 
bohit,  KosmoB,  iv.  337).  Von  Hoif  found  porous 
lavas  south  of  Mecca,  in  various  places  down  to 
Damar,  in  lat  15**  N.  Jabl  Tier  (Bird  Island), 
in  the  Red  Sea  (Tat  16**  N,),  sends  out  vapour 
continually,  and  is  composed  of  volcanic  rock. 
In  May  7th  to  11th,  1861,  volcanic  eruptions 
ooenrred  at  Edd,  on  the  African  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea,  in  lat  18**  57'  N.,  and  long.  41**  4'  E.  Earth- 
quake shocks  on  the  7th  and  8th  continued  for  an 
hour.  At  sunrise  fine  dust  fell,  at  first  white, 
afterwards  red :  the  day  was  pitch  dark,  and  the 
dust  was  knee-deep.  On  the  9th  the  fall  of  ashes 
abated,  and  fire  was  seen  issmng  from  Jabl 
Dubben,  a  mountain  about  a  day's  journey  inland. 

Aden  promontory,  just  outside  the  Straits  of 
Bab^ul-MAndab,  is  entirely  volcanic  The  town 
of  Aden  ooonpies  the  bottom  of^  a  well-defined 
breached  crater  a  mile  and  a  half  in  diameter,  en- 
circled Inr  precipitous  walls  from  1000  to  1800  feet 
bJ£^,  and  badwd  by  still  higher  masses  of  volcanic 
rock.  Pumice  is  regnkny  mined  lor  export. 
There  is,  however,  no  record  of  this  crato  being 
active. 

Socotra,  opposite  Cape  Guardafui,  has  a  vol- 
canic peak,  called  Jabl  Hajjier,  5000  feet  in  height 


the  littoral  of  the  AraUan  Sea,  in  Hingla^  or 
Makran,  the  ancient  Gedrosia,  are  a  series  of  mud 
v<dcanoes  in  continuous  action.  They  are  knowvi 
to  the  Hindus  as  the  Rama  Chandra  Kup,  and  are 
visited  by  pilgrims,  who  regard  as  miraculous  tiie 
periodical  elevation  of  the  semi-Uquid  masa^ 

Cutch  is  farther  eastwards.  In  June  1819  it 
had  a  severe  shock  of  an  earthquake,  by  which 
some  hmndreda  of  the  inhabitants  perished.-  At 
sunset,  the  shock  was  felt  at  Sinori;  its  little 
brick  fort  was  overwhelmed  by  a  great  wavd» 
which  converted  a  hard  and  dry  tract  iffto  an 
inland  lake,  extending  for  16  miles  on  each  stde 
of  Sindri,  while  5  miles  north  ol  that  place  thene 
arose  a  mound  of  earth,  about  10  feet  high,  ex- 
tending near^  east  and  west  about  16  mil^,  sad 
crossing  the  rharran  river,  which  was  cut  off  ixom 
entering  the  sea.  The  natives  called  the  mound 
Allah  Band.  A  flood  of  the  Narra  of  1826 
partially  reopened  itb 

The  Peninsula  of  India,  m  its  omtral  and 
western  portion,  between  lat.  17**  and  21°  N», 
has  been  overflowed  in  prehiatoiric  times  by  waves 
of  basaltic  lavas,  which  alternate  with  a  fresh- 
water deposit,  usually  calesieoos.  The  basalt 
forms  elevated  plateaux  of  many  miles  in  extent, 
and  seems  to  have  flowed  horizontally,  in  repeated 
sheets,  over  the  bottoms  of  shallow  tertiajy  lakes ; 
but  fnsm  what  particular  vents  does  not  now 
appear,  as  only  one  crater  at  the  Lunar  Lake  has 
been  traced.  The  basalt  is  often  amygdaleddal, 
contains  much  augite,  and  is  occasionally  nodular 
in  structure  rather  than  columnar.  It  has  altered 
many  of  the  sandy  beds  on  which  it  reposes,  or 
among  which  its  dykes  have  penetrated,  into 
jasper  and  other  metamorphic  suosfcances  (Hislop 
and  Hunter,  Joum.  GeoL  doc.  xL  p.  370).  Farther 
south,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Peninsula,  in  the 
Ongole,  Guntur,  and  NeUore  districts,  a&d  towards 
Madras,  slight  shocks  of  earthquakes  repeatedly 
occur,  and  noises  are  heard  there  and  in  the 
Yinukonda  taluk. 

Cooit  of  India, — ^Along  the  littoral  of  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  about  10  feet  below  the  surface  axe 
beds  of  tenacious  black  ohiy,  embedded  in  lacua- 
trine  remains.  In  the  year  1767,  a  volcanic  island 
arose  off  Fondicherry,  south  of  Madias,  and,  after 
remaining  for  several  days  above  the  water^  thrown 
ing  out  smoke  and  flame,  it  disappeared.  Abont 
the  same  tune,  Chednba  (lat.  18^  40'  N.)  and  the 
islands  along  the  shores  of  the  Arakan  qoast  wens 
suddenly  raued  about  10  feet,  having  twice  befixo, 
at  intervals,  as  is  supposed,  of  half  a  century, 
sustained  similar  upheavals.  In  1762,  dmiiig  a 
violent  earthquake,  a  mountain  had  sunk  and  dis- 
appeared near  Chittagong;  another  had  mak 
down  until  the  summit  fdone  reoaained  visible, 
and  60  square  miles  of  seanshore  were  penDoanently 
submerged  (Dr.  Buist,  Bombay  Geog.  Soe.  Joum. 
for  1866,  p.  8)..  The  island  of  Ramice  Qat.  l^° 
N.)  is  said  to  have  been  in  violent  eruption  ih 
March  1889;  and,  on  the  10th  January  1869, 
districts  a  little  farther  northwaords  suffered  greatly 
from  an  earthquake,  of  whoeh  Asoloo  was  tibe 
centre.  Sand  and  hoi  water  came  «p,  IcminK 
cones  in  several  places.  Silahar^  W^ongong,  mS. 
places  as  far  up  into  tlia  Qangette  dtlta  as  MonqgUr, 
suffered  a  good  deaL  /   ..  ^-. 

Barren  Islandj  in  the  Bay.  of  Bengal,  east  o¥  the 

Andaman  Isles,  is  a  permanently  we/^e-  votntmOy 

Mairanand  OulGL-->PnM»ediiig  eastwards,  on  '  with&ocme  about 4000 it  high,  lisiBgift  the'Cdblito 
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of  a  cirenlftr  cliff -range  which  entirely  sorroundB  it 
except  at  one  point,  where  the  fiea  has  broken  in. 
The  explosions  of  this  volcano  recar  regnlarl  j  at 
interrals  of  about  ten  minutes.  North  of  this 
(lat.  IS""  24'  N.),  the  isUndof  Narcondam  has  shown 
volcanic  activity.  It  is  a  cone  700  feet  high, 
with  streams  of  lava  visible  on  its  flanks. 

In  Eaitem  Asia  a  great  volcanic  band 
stretches  from  near  the  arctic  circle  at  Behrin^s 
Straits  to  the  antarctic  circle  at  Victoria,  and  its 
focus  may  be  regarded  as  Wing  between  Borneo 
and  New  Guinea.  From  this  centre  there  radiate 
a  number  of  great  lines,  along  which  the  volcanic 
forces  are  exhibited  in  the  most  powerful  manner. 

The  first  of  these  extends  northwards  through 
the  Philippines,  Japan,  the  Kuriles,  and  Kamt- 
sehatka,  giving  off  a  branch  to  the  east  which 
passes  through  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  the  Pen- 
insula of  Aliuka.  This  band  is  continued  towards 
the  S.E.  in  the  New  Britain  and  the  Solomon 
Islands,  Santa  Cruz,  New  Hebrides,  New  Zealand, 
and  South  Victoria. 

Also,  east  and  west  from  the  great  central 
focus  there  proceed  two  principal  branches.  One 
of  these  extends  easterly  through  the  Navigators' 
Islands  and  Friendly  Islands  as  far  as  Elizabeth 
Islands.  Another  passes  westerly  through  Java, 
and  then  turns  north-westward  through  Sumatra, 
the  Nicobars,  the  Andamans,  and  along  the  coast 
of  Burma  and  Arakan. 

In  this  great  band,  besides  the  1^  or  more 
volcanoes  which  are  known  to  have  been  in  a 
state  of  activity  during  the  historical  period,  there 
are  several  hundred  very  perfect  volcanic  cones, 
many  of  which  appear  to  have  recently  become 
extinct,  or  are  merely  dormant. 

For  long  distances,  these  chains  of  volcanic 
action  are  almost  continuous,  the  only  consider- 
able breaks  being  between  New  Zealand  and 
New  Hebrides  on  Uie  one  hand,  and  between  New 
Zealand  and  South  Victoria  on  the  other. 

The  chains  on  the  east  of  Asia  form  .the  most 
remarkable 'train  of  volcanic  vents  visible  upon 
the  surface  of  the  globe.  It  extends  through  60 
degrees  of  latitude, — from  the  north  of  the  penin- 
sufii  of  KBuntschatka,  bevond  the  point  where  it 
meets  the  transverse  chain  of  the  Aleutians, 
threading  the  Kurile,  Japanese,  and  Loo-Choo 
insular  ranges,  almost  tondiing  the  coast  of  China 
in  Formosa,  then  stretching  due  south  through 
the  Philippines,  whence  several  loop-lines  appear 
to  branch  off,  through  Borneo,  Celebes,  the  Moluc- 
cas, and  New  Guinea,  in  sweeping  and  almost 
concentric  curves.  These  again  unite  on  the 
soatii  in  the  great  east  and  west  chain  of  almost 
oontinnous  volcanic  heights,  from  Timor  Laut, 
through  Flores  and  Java,  bending  once  more  north- 
wards in  Sumatra  and  the  Andamans.  The  in- 
terior of  this  grand  curvature  is  occupied  by  the 
sreat  peninsula  of  Cochin -China  and  island  of 
Borneo,  whose  rounded  coasts  repeat  it  with 
parallel  concentric  outlines. 

Pou-fai-fnai  and  Pou-fai-noi,  the  Great  and 
the  Little  Fire  Mountain,  are  two  active  volcanoes 
near  Muong-Luoc,  in  the  kingdom  of  Luang  Par- 
baniuy  Northern  Laos. 

In  the  peninsula  of  Eamtsohatka  there  are  12 
active  volcanoes ;  in  the  Aleutian  Islands,  31 ; 
and  8  in  the  peninsula  of  Alaska.  Hie  chain  of 
the  Koriles  has  at  least  10 ;  the  Japanese  Islands 
and  the  islands  lying  to  the  south  of  Japan,  25 ; 


and  at  the  present  time  there  are  50  active  vol- 
canoes in  the  great  group  of  islands  lying  to  tite 
S.E.  of  the  Asiatic  continent. 

There  are  four  active  volcanoes  in  New  Guinea, 
one  or  more  marine  volcanoes ;  several  vents  in 
New  Britain,  the  Solomon  Islands,  and  the  Kev 
Hebrides ;  three  active  volcanoes  in  New  Zealiad. 
In  the  direction  of  Victoria  Land,  within  tlie 
antarctic  circle.  Sir  John  Ross  observed  two 
lofty  fire-emitting  volcanic  mountains,  appropri- 
ately named  by  him  (after  his  ships)  Moaots 
Erebus  and  Terror. 

New  Zealand  has  a  considerable  area  oorerad 
by  the  products  of  very  recent  eruptions.  In  the 
northern  isle.  Mount  Egmont  (89o0  feet  higb).  a 
truncated  cone,  with  a  smaller  ash-cone  on  tti 
summit,  is  occasionally  active ;  its  mass  connits 
of  clinkstone,  lavas,  and  scorise.  So  Ukewise  are 
Tongariro  (6200  feet),  in  the  centre  of  the  widest 
part  of  the  island,  and  Ruapahu  (9000 feet),  rather 
more  to  the  south.  The  lake  of  Taipu,  at  the  foot 
of  Tongariro,  is  surrounded  by  hills  of  pnmioe  and 
ash;  and  theuce,  in  a  N.E.  direction,  a  line  of 
solfataias  and  hot  springs  extends  to  the  coast  of 
the  Bay  of  Plenty,  m  the  centre  of  which,  White 
Island,  a  volcano  of  considerable  activity,  riics 
from  the  sea. 

Bourbon^  in  its  western  half,  consists  of  the 
skeleton  of  a  great  early  volcano,  with  crateial 
cavities,  nearly  encircled  by  precipitous  roc^a  of 
trachyte,  clinkstone,  and  basalt  The  principal 
summit,  Gros  Home,  rises  10,000  feet  anove  the 
sea.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the  island  is  a  vokano, 
7000  feet  high,  still  active,  with  small  Uva  cones 
on  its  summit. 

The  following  are  the  more  important  of  the 
active  volcanoes  in  the  regions  noticed  in  the 
above  outline : — 

Ararat,  Great,  17,250  feet,  bordera  of  Armenia. 

Ararat,  Leaser. 

Elburz,  in  the  Caooamis,  18,000  feet. 

Tian  Shan  raiiffe  has  Peaohan,  an  aetive  Tokano, 
also  Ho-te-keou,  near  Turfan,  420  milss  east  ol 
Pesohan.  In  the  Komp  distiict|  proTinoe  of  Khan, 
in  1820,  a  village  was  destroyed  by  the  earth  opea- 
ing.  At  Kham,  N.E.  of  Lhasaa,  in  184^  a  gmt 
earthquake;  aboat  3000  people  were  killed  sad  a 
goomoa  destroyed  by  the  earth  opening. 

iEgean  Archipelago. — Santorini  cratnr,  with  the  Great 
and  Little  Kaimeni  Islands,  forme4 1573  and  1707. 

Asia  Mmor. — Hassan  Dagh,  elevation  8000  feet 

Red  Sea,  Jabl  Tier.— Edd  Ishuid,  Ut.  IS*  hT  K>  i» 
eruption  7th  and  8th  May  1861 ;  Medina,  volesBe 
in  emption  1254  and  1276 ;  Zebayer  Islands,  (itk  to 
14th  AoguBt  1846,  a  violent  eniption. 

Aden,  crater  extinct. 

Bourbon. — Pitou  volcano. 

Gomoro  Islands  have  an  aetive  volcano. 

Nerbadda.— Dnmoh  pahar,  27th  May  1846,  an  esrtk- 
quake. 

Ka^war,  off  Porbandar,  October  18491,  a  soboBSint 
volcano  poored  forth  potsonoos  gas.  mamf est ''' 
SO  or  40  milea  oat  at  sea ;  myriads  of  iiah  poisonsd 
by  it  were  floating  on  the  snnaee  of  the  oeesa. 

Cntoh.— Bhooi  earthquake,  16Ch  to  9(Mh  Jane  1819,  sad 
on  latter  oate  the  Denodovr  volsaao  Irarsk  eat 

HingUj,  along  the  seaboard  of  Lu^W.  of  Koiasbss, 
several  mud  volcanoes,  called  Chandra  Knp,  eon- 
stantly  active. 

Cochin,  off  the  coast,  the  island  of  Vajpi  rose  firov 
oat  of  the  sea  A.D.  184L  . 

Pondicfaeny*  off  the  coast,  in  lat.  U^  55^  N.  In  J«^ 
1757,  fires  were  seen  to  break  oat  on  the  sufMS  « 
the  sea,  3  or  4  leagues  from  the  shore,  throwinf  vp 
stones  and  pamioe.  ^^^ 

Arakan.— Chedaba  Isknd,Ut.  18*50^  K.,  and  lenf.  ^ 
40^  B. ;  iti  vokaaoet  emu  h«t  witer,  md.  •«> 
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sionei,  with  flamos.     Begiran  IbUiuI,  raised 
about  1757?  or  1760.    On  29th  July  1843,  a 
small  island  appeared*  and  in  a  month  again 
sank. 
Khjoak  Phyoo,  a  small  yoloano  constantly  active. 
On  the  6th  January  1845,  volumes  of  flames 
burst  from  the  sea. 
Chittagong.— April  18, 1672, 60  square  nules  of  lowland 
were  permanently  submerged ;  the  mountain  Ces- 
lung-toom  disappeared,  and  another  sank  so  that 
only  its  summits  were  visible. 
Bay  of  Bengal,  east  coast  from  Akyab  to  Cape  Kegrais 

is  rising. 
Burma. — At  Memboo  village,  nearly  opposite  Magh-We, 
on  the  Irawadi,  and  at  Grobagan,  are  mud  volcanoes 
15  feet  high. 
Barren  Island,  in  lat.  12*  16',  long.  93**  54',  1800?  feet 

high,  constantly  active. 
Narcondam  Island,  in  Ut.  13°  22^  N. ;  its  cone  is  800 

feet  bigh. 
Sumatra  has  four  active  volcanoes. 

Priamang  is  20  miles  inland  from  Benooolen. 
Gunong  Dempo,  12,000  feet  high,  constantly  emits 

vapour. 
Bimo,  one  of  the  Batu  group,  on  the  W,  coast  of 
Sumatra. 
Java,  aocordingto Dr.  Jun^huhn, has 45  volcanic  cones, 
of  which  23  are  in  acuvity,  in  continual  or  occa- 
sional eruption.    See  Java. 
Gunong  Guntur,  in  eruption  in  1800,  poured  out 

tonrents  of  white  acid  and  sulphurous  mud. 
Mount  Slamak  peak,  11,330  feet. 
Ungamng  peak,  5000  feet. 
Telaga  Bodas,  old  crater. 

Tengger  Mountains,  old  volcano,  8700  (7500  ?)  feet 
Mwve  the  sea.    It  has  four  cones  of  elevation, 
all  of  them  in  eruption ;  Bromo  in  1866. 
Papandayang^  7034  feet  high,  in  B.  of  Java,  lat. 

8°  N.,  in  eruption  in  1772. 
Galung-gong,  a  few  miles  N.E.  of  Papandayang,  in 

eruption  8th  July  1822. 
Gunong  Raon,  10,180  feet  hi^h. 
Merapi  and  Kloet,  in  eruption  1864,  and  Merapi 
15th  April  W2 :  many  perished.  Ashes  fell  at 
Solo  for  three  dm.     The  cone  of  9000  feet 
was  reduced  to  5000  feet. 
Lombok.  volcano  7500  feet  high. 
Bali,  volcano  in  eruption  1803. 

Sombawa.— TImboro,  eruption  5th  Amil  1815 ;  12,000 
people  destroyed ;  sounds  heard  1000  miles  off,  and 
Java  obaonied. 
Sarawak. — Gunong  Api. 

Gilolo.— Volcano  in  lo78  threw  up  much  pumice. 
C^bes.— Peninsula  of  Mucado  has  six  volcanoes. 
Amboyna,  whollyvolcanio ;  fearful  eruption  in  1604, 
anotiier  in  1820,  and  now  emits  sulphurous  vapours 
and  hot  mud. 
Moluccas.— Borea  Island,  in  1693,  entirely  desolated  by 

an  eruption. 
Temate,  wholly  a  volcano,  5755  feet  bigh,  in  eruption 
in  1606, 1635, 1658, 1673,  26th  February  1838,  25th 
March  1839,  2d  Febmaiy  1840.  In  1673  ashes  f eU 
at  Amboyna.  In  1840  nearly  every  house  was 
destroyed. 
Banda.— Gunong  Api,  S.  of  Ceram,  1800  feet  high,  is 

seldom  at  rest,  was  burning  from  1587  to  1824. 
Matohian,  N.  of  Batehian.  and  50  miles  from  Temate, 
in  eruption  1646,  and  rent  open  29th  December 
1862,  when  ashes  fell  at  Temate. 
Timor,  in  violent  eruption  1638,  and  a  lake  formed  and 

peak  disappetfed. 
Polu  Batu,  N:  of  Flores,  in  1860  in  eraption. 
Floras  has  three  active  volcanoes.    In  1836  in  eraption. 
New  Guinea.— Tanna  volcano,  in  1871  in  eraption. 
Sanguir  Idand  has  Abo  volcano  at  its  nortnem  part, 

^n  eraption  in  1711,  also  March  1856. 
Alaska  Island.— Ilaman  peak,  Behring  Strait,  11,600  ft. 
Unalaska  or  Matusch  Kul  Island,  5474  feet 
Unimak,  8076  feet. 
Tanaga  Island. 
Kamtsohatka  has  a  group  of  voleanoaa— 
Krestowik,  in  lat.  ST  4'  N. 
Klutchewsk,  16,500  feet  high,  in  violent  eruption 
from  1726  to  1731,  and  again  in  1767, 1795,  and 
1825. 


Usohinskaja  Sopka,  lat.  56°  N.,  is  nearly  eonneeted 
with  Klutchewsk. 

Tolbatschi,  lat  55*"  51'  N.,  is  8313  feet  high ;  dis- 
charges smoke  and  ashes  from  frequently  shift- 
ing vents. 

Schiwelatsh,  on  the  north  of  the  group,  in  lat  66" 
40'  N.,  and  10,544  feet  high,  has  two  summits ; 
was  in  great  eraption  in  1739,  and  between  1790 
and  1810  and  1854. 

Japanowa,  lat.  53°  32'  N.,  and  9055  feet  high, 
sends  forth  continuous  smoke. 

Koriatskaja,  in  lat  53°  19'  N.,  and  1 1,210  feet  high, 
has  much  obsidian. 

Awatska,  in  Ut  5r  17'  N.,  and  8910  feet  high, 
in  violent  eraption  in  1837. 
Kurile  Isles,  chain  is  720  miles  long. 

Paramouchir  contains  an  active  volcano. 

Alaid,  on  its  east,   12,000  feet  high,  in  violent 
eraption  in  1770  and  1793. 
Formosa  Island  has  four  volcanoes. 

Tschy-kang  or  Bed  Mountain,  often  in  eruption. 
Japan. — Tedo  or  Jeddo  Island  has  AsamaYama  volcano, 
in  lat  36°  22'  N. ;  in  1783,  disastrous  eraption, 
and  still  active. 

Jesso  Island  has  17  conical  mountains ;  the  Usuga- 
tali  or  Mortar  Mountain  and  Kajo  Nore  are 
burning. 

Fusi  Yama,  in  lat  35°  18'  N.,  and  12,443  feet  high, 
uprose  B.C.  286.  It  has  been  in  eraption  A.D. 
799,  863,  937,  1032,  and  1707,  and  since  has 
been  quiescent.    It  is  visited  b^  pilgrims. 

Mitake  Island,  in  the  Bay  of  Kagosima ;  Ounga  on 
the  W.  coast. 

IVo-sima  is  S.  of  Kiou  Siaou,  Ut  30°  43'  N. 

Oho-sima,  Ut.  34°  42'  N.,  was  seen  in  eraption 
in  1797.  From  Oho-sima  a  line  of  volcanic 
iihmds  runs  south  to  Fatsi  Sjo,  in  Ut.  33°  6' 
N.,  and  thence  to  Bonin  Islands,  in.Ut  26^ 
30' N. 

Asama  Yama,  near  Wada  Toge,  has  two  active 
craters  near  the  town  of  Oiwake. 

Koosima  and  Oosima  are  two  small  volcanic  islands 
between  long.  139°  and  140°  E.,  near  Cape 
Sangar. 

In  Kamakatka  are  seven  volcanoes. 

In  Bisiri  Island  is  lAngle  volcanic  peak,  5100  feet 
high. 

In  Niphon  there  are  nine  craters,  one  of  them 
12,000  feet  high.  Jake-yama,inUt  41°20'N., 
at  the  N.E.  extremity  of  Niphon,  and  another 
of  same  name,  in  Ut  36°  33^  N.,  are  active. 

In  Kiou  Siaou,  five  active  volcanoes.  The  greatest 
is  Wun-sen-ta-ki,  on  which  is  perpetual  snow : 
it  is  worshipped.  In  1793  an  eruption  occurred 
which  destroyed  Sima-Bara,  with  nearly  53,000 
inhabitants.  It  is  in  Ut  32°  4'  N.,  E.S.E.  of 
Nagasaki,  and  4110  feet  high. 

Aso  Yama,  in  lat  32"  45'  N.,  is  B.S.E.  of  Nagasaki, 
and  Eirisima  u  in  Ut.  31°  45'  N. 
Philippines.— Tael,  in  Luzon,  in  1716  a  terrific  eraption, 
more  violent  in  1754,  7th  August,  8d  November 
to  12th  December;  detonations  heard  300 
leagues  distant. 

Mayon  Island,  3200  feet  high,  is  constantly  eject- 
ing smoke  and  soorin,  and  was  in  eraption  in 
1767,  with  a  stream  of  Uva. 

Luson  has  eleven  volcanoes,  one  3200  feet  high,  in 
eraption  1800  and  1814.    Banajao  is  7020  feet 

Mindanao  Island,  in  eraption  1640 ;  ashes  fell  in 
^  Borneo  and  throughout  the  Moluccas. 

Aiinguav,  in  the  provmoe  of  Iloco,  on  4th  Januanr 
1641  broke  out  terribly  at  the  same  time  with 
the  volcano  of  lolo  and  the  Sanguie  in  the 
south  of  Magindanao,  and  the  noise  was  heard 
at  Oochin-Cmna. 

Manilla. — In  1645,  for  two  months  a  succession  of 
fearful  earthquakes ;  in  Cagayan  a  mountain 
overturned,  3000  lives  lost ;  overthrown  by  an 
earthquake  Sd  June  1868. 
Sandwich  TsUnds.  — rHnalalei,  on  theW.  coast  of  Hawaii, 
is  active.  Mauna  Loa,  13,370  feet  high,  is  in 
frequent  eraption.  The  eraptions  in  1843^ 
1852,  August  1855,  and  30th  December  1865, 
were  very  severe. 
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U&wui  hat  Maana  Roa,  4300  metres  high,  is  active ; 
in  eruption  in  1833,  and  1843,  and  1855. 

Kew  Hebrides.— Tauna  Island,  lat.  19''  32^  N.,in  eruption 
at  10  A.if.  10th  January  and  11th  Februarr  1878, 
acoompanied  with  an  earthquake  and  a  tidal  wave. 

Ladrones  luve  three  or  four  active  volcanoes. 

Fiji  Ulanda  have  several  extinct  craters. 

Navigators'  Islands  are  to  the  north  of  the  Friendly 
group,  and  to  the  south  of  the  Fiji.  The  peak  of 
Ti^ua,  2138  feet  high,  is  always  burning.  Two 
others,  Assia,  2576  feet,  and  UpiJia,  3197  feet  high, 
are  surrounded  by  fields  of  lava. 

Niua,  or  Good  Hope  Island,  in  lat.  l^"  5'  S.,  and  long. 
17^  W.,  is  one  of  the  Friendly  Islands ;  about 
every  second  year  fire  and  lava  burst  from  several 
parts  of  its  surface. 

Gkdapa^os. — Ohatham  Island,  1200  metres  high,  has  an 
extmct  volcano. 

New  Zealand.— Tangariro,  2000  metres  high. 

Victoria  Land,  discovered  by  Sir  James  Boss. — Erebus 
and  Terror  volcanoes,  active. 

'^Moresby ;  Bennett ;  Logan ;  Bikmore ;  Wallace ; 

Mrs,  S,  Elders ;  E.  K,  Kane ;  Lt  Bumes ;  Dr. 

Buist;  Scrope,  p.  468;  /.  W.  Jndd^  Volcanoes; 

De  Carney  p.  189. 

YOLOGESES,  a  Parthian  kiog,  suocessor  to 
Gotarzes.  Josephas  tells  us  that  Yologeses,  on 
his  accession,  miade  orer  the  province  of  Media  to 
his  younger  brother  Pakores,  and  Armenia  to 
Tiridates,  another  younger  brother.  The  Yolo- 
ffesea  of  the  Greeks  is,  however,  supposed  bj 
Lassen  to  be  the  Abagasus  or  Abalgasius,  one  of 
the  Greek  successors  to  Alexander  in  Arian  Aba- 
kbafasa,  a.d.  70  or  80. 

YONONES,  B.C.  100,  called  BaUihara,  supposed 
to  have  been  a  Parthian  satrap  who  asserted 
independence,  and  created  a  kingdom  for  himself 
out  of  the  dominions  of  Azilises. 

YOOGH,  or  Korah,  a  pass  on  the  border  of  the 
Ushterani  Hills,  nearly  opposite  Dehia  Futteh 
Khan,  constituting  the  boundaiy  line  between 
the  Pathan  and  Baluch  tribes.  The  Baluch 
tribes  extend  along  the  lower  half  of  the  Dehrajat 
frontier. 

YOPA-DEYA,  a  Hindu  grammarian  who  lived 
at  Devagiri  about  the  18th  century  A.D.,  author 
of  the  Mugdha-bodha.  ^ 

YORKAT,  an  isknd  of  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago,  of  great  importance  for  the  pearl  fishery. 
Eight  miles  eastward  Ue  several  small  islandjs, 
between  which  and  Yorkay  the  trepang  banks 
are  situated.  At  low  water,  families  wade  from 
Yorkay  towards  these  isles,  carrying  baskets  at 
their  backs,  and  having  in  their  htmds  a  stick 
provided  with  an  iron  point  with  which  to  take 
up  the  trepang.  When  the  water  is  deeper  than 
this,  they  make  use  of  canoes.  For  pearl  fishing 
on  the  banks  situated  at  a  greater  distance,  the 
AUoer  race  use  a  prahu  in  which  they  embark 
their  entire  families.  These  Teasels  have  a  great 
beam,  and  the  stem  runs  up  into  a  high  curve, 
while  two  planks  project  forward  from  the  bows. 
The  family  reside  in  three  or  four  huts  composed 
of  atap  or  Nipa  fruticans  leaves,  erected  within 
the  Teaael,  and  a  railing  runs  entirely  round  it, 
i^parently  to  prevent  the  children  horn  falling 
overboard.  The  prahu  is  propelled  by  a  large 
sail  made  of  rushes,  which  folds  up  like  a  fan  (in 
a  manner  similar  to  the  sails  of  a  Chinese  junk), 
set  upon  a  tripod  mast  of  bamboos,  while  it  is 
steered  with  two  rudders.  Two  other  masts  are 
also  erected,  which  answer  no  purpose  but  that 
of  displaying  sereral  small  flags.  The  pearl 
'fishery  is  thus  carried  on.    The  trader  makes  an 


agreement  for  so  much  a  hundred  oysters,  paying 
in  advance  a  certain  quantity  of  anaok,  doth, 
etc.  The  oysters  are  mostly  small  and  Uack,  ia 
from  24  to  30  feet  of  water.  The  blood  often  bonti 
from  the  nose  and  mouth  of  the  diver,  and  nxaua* 
ous  sharks  are  there.  In  engaging  these  people, 
it  is  necessary  to  pay  off  their  debts,  and,  free 
from  this  encumbrance,  they  will  readib'  proceed 
to  any  part  of  the  Archipelago. — Earl^  Ind,  Ardu 
Papuans, 

YO  WS.  Luke  v.  14,  *  Offer  for  thy  cleamiDg, 
according  as  Moses  commanded.'  A  Hindu,  after 
recovering  from  sickness,  presents  the  offeringi 
he  had  vowed  when  in  distress,  as  a  goat,  or 
sweetmeats,  milk,  or  anything  directed  by  the 
Shastras.  In  Bengal,  rarely  is  a  child  sick,  or  a 
cow  in  parturition,  but  milk  is  vowed  to  the  lares 
or  penates.  In  Mysore,  when  a  Hindu  vromia 
fulnls  a  vow  to  the  idol  of  the  Annnmomia 
temple,  she  covers  herself  with  margoea  leares. 
formerly  it  is  said  over  her  naked  penon,  but 
now  outside  her  clothes.  The  Yrata  of  the  Hindu 
are  unconditional  vows  to  perform  certain  religi- 
ous ceremonies.  Munanu  is  a  conditional  vow, 
promising  to  present  offerings  ou  conditioa  tliat 
the  god  bestow  such  or  such  a  benefit.  The 
Yrata  is  a  vow  or  an  obligation  raperadded  to  a 
religious  or  moral  one. — Ward's  Hmdoos,  u.  p.  75. 

YOYSEY,  H.  W.,  Assistant-Surgeon  H.M.  67th 
regiment.  He  was  attached  to  the  Trigonooiet- 
rical  Survey  under  Colonel  Lambton.  He  wrote 
several  valuable  reports  on  the  GeoliQgy  of  the 
Peninsula  of  India ;  on  the  Diamond  Mines  of 
Southern  India  (As.  Res.  xv.  p.  120);  on  the 
Mosaic  of  Agra  (ibid.  p.  429) ;  the  Geology  of 
Kagpur  (ibid,  xviil  p.  123) ;  and  cm  the  SheUaof 
the  Gawilghar  Range  (ibid.  p.  187). 

YRIHASPATI,  tiie  planet  Jupiter.  Yrihaqiati 
chacra,  the  cycle  of  60  years,  which  gives  a 
specific  name  to  all  the  solar  and  luni-aohtf  year. 
Vrihaspata  mana,  the  year  of  Jupiter,  daring 
which  he  describes  one  sign  of  his  orbit  Tie 
Telugu  astronomers  make  no  difference  between 
this  and  the  common  sol^  vear.  Yrihaspativan, 
Thursday;  Sukravara,  Fnday;  and  SaoiTant 
Saturday.  In  Hindu  mythology,  Yiihaapad  ii 
the  gum  or  priest  of  the  Devas,  whom  he  ooce 
deprived  of  his  blessing,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  suffered  greatly.  Hie  word  is  from  Viihat, 
great,  and  Pati,  lord.    See  Grafaa. 

YRIHAT-KATHA,  the  original  Sanskrit  book 
which  is  known  to  Europeans  through  the  Arabie 
transition  into  the  Alii  Laila,  or  One  Thounad 
and  One  Nights.  The  Sanskrit  name  means  Grrtf 
Story.  It  is  a  large  collection  of  tal^  from  wliich 
also  the  Kathasaritnagara  was  drawn. — 2>ainM. 

YRIHAT  SANHITA,  an  astaNmonieal  woA  \fj 
Yaraha  Mitra,  who  lived  about  the  begiimiBf  of 
the  6th  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

YRIJ,  the  country  of  the  Suraseni  of  the 
Greeks*  In  the  tract  of  country  lying  between 
the  Gandak  and  Mahaaadi  riven,  wkick  is  900 
miles  in  length  by  100  miles  in  breadth,  Ikffe 
are  several  ancient  cities,  some  of  which  yf 
possibly  have  been  the  capitals  of  the  ^^ 
different  dans  of  the  Yriji)  Yavali^  KtfWT^ 
Janakpur,  Navandgar,  Simran,  Pasbiiyj  f^n* 
niya^andMotihari.  InthetlBeefBaaAii.ilio>*^ 
Yriii  were  <livided  into  eigltt  tim.fi'  Oa  IM- 
havi^  the  Yaidehi,  the  Tirabhokti,  alia  9tIiffBvi><^ 
names  are  unknown^ 
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NothiDg  preaoDtBso  great  a  oontriBt,  as  the  poor,  i  at  certain  Hindu  ceremoniea,  sacsh  as  a  marriage, 

VWAnln     nnvkAA«Mk*%AA      ^£     J,V.  ^      "XT-IS     1 t.' Jl  *  1  .  mi  •L    ^ll     ?^      'J J ^       t 


Blovenl^  appearance  of  the  Vrij-bashi  men,  and 
the  dehcate  features  and  the  brilliantly  fair  com- 
plexion of  the  Yrij-bashini.  *  The  Vrij-bashi  are  a 
more  pastoral  people  than  their  richer  brotherhood 
of  Muttra.  There  are  about  5000  Vrij-bashi,  out 
of  which  200  families  follow  the  profession  of 
Panda.  The  Vrij-bashi  are  Dobay ;  their  brethren 
of  Muttra  are  Ohowbay.  The  principal  business 
of  a  Panda  is  to  keep  a  look-out  for  pilgrims.  In 
the  midst  of  the  town  of  Vrij  is  the  handsome 
tomb  of  raja  Ranjit  Singh,  who  defended  Bhnrt- 
pur  so  bravely  against  Ix>rd  Lakers  army.  Inside 
the  dome  of  the  tomb,  the  siege  of  Bhnrtpur  is 
represented.  Lord  Lake  is  dismounted,  and 
stending  before  his  white  horse  giving  orders  to 
bis  soldiers.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  dome, 
Ranjit  Singh,  in  a  plain  white  dress,  is  standing 
erect  before  his  idol,  at  his  devotions,  with  his 
ministers  behind  him.  On  the  other  two  sides  he 
is  at  his  favourite  field  sports.— -IV.  Hind.  iL  p. 
95 ;  Cunningham^  India,  p.  448. 

VRINDA-VANA,  Sansk.,  from  Vrioda,  thick, 
and  Vana,  a  forest,  a  village  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Jumna,  nearMathura,  commonly  called  Bindra- 
ban.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  site  of  a  forest 
in  which  Krishna,  as  Gopahi  or  the  cowherd, 
passed  his  youth,  associating  with  Gopin  cowherds 
and  shepherdesses  grazing  cattle.  It  is  the 
original  country  of  the  Yadu.  It  is  a  holy  Hindu 
town,  and  in  a  boat  a  most  picturesque  view  may 
be  obtained  of  it,  presentiug  a  panorama  of  great 
beauty.  The  circumstance  which  imparts  most  to 
the  sacred  character  of  Bindraban,  is  its  having 
been  the  seat  of  the  earlv  revels  of  Ejishna,  the 
A4x>llo  of  the  Hindus,  liathmm  or  Muttra  being  his 
birthplace.  Many  a  Hindu  Anacreon  courts  the 
muses  with  lays  dedicated  to  tlus  youth,  pro- 
minent in  Hindu  mythology,  and  minstrels  and 
maids  join  in  soft  strains  to  his  praise.  Bindraban 
is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  pretty  toys  made 
of  a  composition  that  may  be  mistaken  for  a 
mineraL  Indeed,  the  vendors  pass  them  off  as 
such,  and  to  enhance  their  value  declare  that  they 
are  brought  from  Jeypore,  where  articles  of  this 
description  and  marbla  toys  especially  receive  a 
fine  nnish.  The  Vallabhacharya  sect  of  the 
Vaishnava  Hindus  have  many  hundreds  of  their 
temples  at  Mathura  and  Bindraban.  At  Benares 
and  Bindraban,  the  annual  dances  constituting 
the  Ras  Yatra,  in  commemoration  of  Krishna  and 
the  sixteen  Qopi,  are  performed  with  much 
display. — French,  Tour  of  India,  p.  214. 

VRISHA,  Sansk.,  or  Nandi,  is  the  sacred  bull 
of  Mahadeva  or  Siva.  It  is  his  vahan,  and  by 
some  described  as  the  emblem  of  justice.  In  Uie 
Institutes  of  Menu,  c.  8,  v.  16,  Uie  divine  form  of 
justice  is  represented  as  Vrisha,  or  a  bull;  and 
the  gods  consider  him  who  violates  justice  as  a 
Vrishala,  or  one  who  slays  a  bull. 

VRISHASPATI,  son  of  Ungira,  a  Hindu  philo- 
sopher who  is  said  to  have  written  several  law 
books.  The  Skanda  Purana  describes  him  of  a 
yellow  complexion,  and  well  dressed.  His  wife's 
name  was  Tara.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
Vrishaspati  who  was  the  founder  of  a  philosophical 
school  of  the  Hindus.  He  asserted  tluit  the  whole 
of  the  Hindu  ^stem  was  a  contrivance  of  the  priest- 
hood to  secure  a  maaos  ol  Uvolihood  for  themselves. 
~i4#.  lUs.  xvi.  p.  5 ; .  Ward,  iv.  p.  24. 

VRISH0TSAR6A.  Samse.  Letting  a  buU  free 


a  funeral,  etc.  The  bull  is  considered  sacred,  and 
wanders  about  unmolested  and  unappropriated. 

VRITRA,  otherwise  called  Vritasura,  also  Ahi, 
in  Hindu  mythology,  the  personification  of  the 
rain-cloud,  with  whom  Indra,  the  lord  of  thunder, 
battles.  He  is  one  of  the  deities  of  the  Vedas. 
Vritra  in  the  Rig  Veda  is  described^  as  a  serpent- 
shaped  demon,  who  stole  the  rain  -  producing 
clouds  of  heaven.  It  was  destroyed  by  Indra. 
The  Qreek  Apollo  pierced  with  his  lance  the 
demon  python ;  it  is  the  sphinx  of  CBdipus,  the 
dragon  m  the  story  of  Perseus,  the  Zohak  in  the 
my&ology  of  Persia,  and  the  Ortheros  of  the 
Greeks,  who  guards  the  gates  of  Hades,  attended 
by  Cerberus,  the  Vedio  Sarvaza.  He  is  the 
demon  of  drought  and  nngenial  weather,  with 
whom  Indra,  gcd  of  the  firmament,  is  constantly 
at  war,  constantly  overpowering,  and  compell- 
ing him  to  release  the  ram. — Dow9on;  Garrett; 
Thomas^  Prinsep'i  Antiquities. 

VUL  or  Iva,  the  Chaldee  god  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  rain-giver. 

VULPES,  the  fox. 


Taaleb, 

Shual, 

Lomxi, 


Arab. 

Heb. 

Hind. 


Nomri, 
Bobar. 
Kokri, 


.    .    .  Hind. 
of  Kandahab. 

...  ALAutt. 


Vulpes  Bengalensis,  Jerdon,  Shaw,  Bly, 


OaniB  rufeaeens,  Oray, 

O.  kokri,  Syket, 

C.  conao,  AucU 
Konk,  Kemp-nari,      Can. 
Ghandak-naii,  .    •       „ 
Lumri,  Lokri,  •    .  Burn. 
Kokri,  SSiekar,     . 


>f 


C.  ohrysarus,  Chray. 
0.  xanthnroB,  Chray. 


Khek-iial,   . 

Qunta  niJdca, 
Poti-nara,     . 


HlMD. 

Tkl. 


It 


This  fox  occurs  throughout  India  and  the 
adjacent  countries,  but  varies  both  in  size  and 
colour  in  different  localities,  generally  of  a  greyish- 
brown  with  a  fulvous  cast,  passing  in  some  cases 
to  Isabella.  It  is  always  variegated  above  with 
the  intermixture  of  whitish  hairs.  It  is  a  very 
pretty  animal,  but  much  smaller  than  the  Euro- 
pean fox,  with  a  short  head,  very  sharp  muzzle, 
oblique  eyes,  nut-brown  irides,  very  slender  legs, 
and  very  bushy  tail  trailing  on  the  ground.  Its 
principal  food  is  rats,  land  crabs,  grasshoppers, 
Deetles,  and  fruit ;  the  mango  and  custard  apple 
are  largely  eaten.  It  always  burrows  in  open 
plains,  runs  with  great  speed,  doubling  like  a  hiure ; 
but  instead  of  stretching  out  at  first  like  the  hare, 
and  trusting  to  its  turns  as  a  last  resource,  the 
fox  turns  more  at  first,  and  if  it  can  fatigue  the 
dogs  it  then  goes  straight  away. 

Vulpes  ferrilatus,  Hodgs,  TC^rnalopex  ferrilatus, 
Blyth),  a  pretty,  small  fox  of  Tibet. 

Vulpes  flavescens,  Gray,  Silver  fox. 
Vulpes  montanuB,  ffodg.    \  Bobur    •    of  Kandahar. 

This  species  is  numerous  in  the  valleys  around 
Kandahar,  hiding  in  burrows  and  holes  in  the 
rocks.  It  is  about  two  feet  long  from  the  nose  to 
the  insertion  of  the  tail,  and  the  tail  is  about 
seventeen  inches  ^  height  at  shoulder  about  fifteen 
inches.  Its  tail  is  yellowish,  back  rather  darker, 
inclining  to  brown,  face  and  outer  side  of  fore- 
legs and  base  of  the  tail  pale-fulvous,  spot  on  the 
side  of  the  face  just  before  the  eyes,  the  chin 
(breast),  the  front  of  the  fore-legs,  a  round  spot 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  hind  foot,  and  the  tips 
of  the  ha&i  of  the  tail  blackish,  end  of  tail  white, 
and  ears  externally  bladia  llie  skins  are  solti 
and  are  made  into  the  neemohah  and  postin. 
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VULTURE, 


VYHRITIS. 


ValpeB  fuliginoBus,  Hodg.^  Theo-ke,  Tib.,  is  of 
Sikkim  and  Tibet 

Vulpes  Griffithii,  Blyth  (Y.  flayesceiiB,  Blyih\  is 
of  Afghanistan. 

Yulpes  leucopus,  Blylh^  the  desert  fox  of  N.W. 
India,  Cutch,  Pan  jab. 

Vulpes  montanus,  Pearson^  Hill  fox. 


Vulpei  montannsi  Chray, 
V.  NepAlensiB,  Gray, 


Canis  vulpei  montanus, 

Pears. 
C.  HimalaiouB,  Ogifby, 

The  hill  fox  of  the  Himalaya  ranges  np  to  the 
snow  limit ;  and  in  winter,  when  the  snow  is  on 
the  ground,  they  are  very  numerous  about  Simla, 
coming  close  to  the  houses  in  search  of  offal.  Its 
fur  is  exceedingly  rich,  dense,  and  fine,  the  longer 
sort  meaBuring  fully  two  inches  upon  the  bick, 
and  the  inner  everywhere  of  considerable  length 
and  woolly  character.  General  colour  pale-ful- 
vous, head  mixed  with  white,  tail  bushy  and 
white  tipped.  V.  montanus  was  not  seen  by  Dr. 
Adams  beyond  the  wooded  regions  of  Kashmir, 
and  is  evidently  replaced  by  the  silver  fox,  V. 
flavescens,  which  is  not,  however,  partial  to  the 
barren  regions  of  Ladakh,  but  is  also  to  be  met 
with  on  the  tops  of  the  Southern  Panjab.  V. 
montanus  is  generally  distributed  over  ihe  lower 
and  middle  regions  of  the  Himalaya,  up  even  to 
the  limits  of  frost  Although  often  seen  during 
the  day,  its  depredations  are  chiefly  at  night, 
when  it  prowls  aoout  houses  after  poultiy ;  and  in 
the  jungles,  when  it  preys  on  kalij  pheasants  and 
other  birds.  This  handsome  species  is  readily 
recognised  by  the  rufous  on  the  back  and  pale- 
f ulvbud  on  the  legs. — Adams;  Je¥d6n;  Ilorsburgh. 

Vulpes  pusillus,  Blyth  (V.  flavescens,  Blyth) , 
Panjab  fox.  Salt  Range. 

VULTURE.    Naturalists  arrange  the  vultures 

variously.    Jerdon  classifies  them  as  VulturinaB 

or   true    vultures,    Neophroninse    or   scavenger 

vultures,  Gypaetinie  or  LEunmergeyers,  Sarcoram- 

phinaa,  American  vultures,  and  the  Gypohieracinse 

or  Angola  vultures.    The  Indian  birds  are : — 

Sub-Fatn.  Volturins,  True  Vultures. 
Vultur  monachus,  great  brown  vulture. 
Olygypi  calvuB,  black  vulture. 
Gjrpa  Bengalenns,  white-baoked  vulture. 
O.  rulvus,  large  tawny  vulture. 
G.  Indious,  long-billed  brown  vulture. 

Sub-Fam.  Neophroninsa,  Scavengers. 
Neophron  peronopterus,  I4nn, 

Svi-Faifi.  Gsrpaetinie,  Bearded  Vultures. 
Gypaetus  barbatus,  bearded  vulture. 

The  Egyptian  vulture,  Neophron  percnopterus, 
also  called  Pharaoh's  chicken,  is  a  native  of  E. 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  In  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  Himalaya  it  follows  man  wherever 
he  congregates,  and  on  the  plains  of  India  its 
gaunt,  forbiddifag  figure  is  seen  stalking  among 
all  animal  refuse.  It  is  the  smallest  of  uie  tribe 
found  in  the  east,  its  total  length  seldom  exceed- 
ing 26  inches.  The  vulture  and  crane,  which 
soar  high  in  the  heavens,  are  sometimes  called 
garuda  and  geed.  Vultur  monachus  has  been  met 
with  at  Amlwla.  One  shot  there  in  1866  weighed  17 
lb&,  and  was  8  feet  2  inches  in  wing  measurement 

VYAN  MATA,  the  kula-devi  or  tutelary  cod- 
dess  of  the  house  ol  Esupgol  of  Bunder-deTa,  whose 
daughter  married  Bappa. 

Yi  ASA  in  Sanskrit  means  distributor ;  in  this 
Vyasa  is  kindred  to  the  Greek  Homeros,  ifit  and 
d^.  It  is  a  literary  title  common  to  many  old 
authots,  bat  is  especially  applied  to  the  Yyasa 


who  arranged  the  Vedas,  and  who  ii  also  styled 
Saswatas,  the  immortal  His  ordinary  name  is 
Krishna  Dwaipayana.  The  name  is  also  giren 
to  the  compiler  of  the  Mahabharata,  to  the 
founder  of  tne  Yedanta  philosophy,  and  to  tbe 
arranger  of  the  Puranas ;  and  ihe  Furanas  mentioii 
28  Vyasas.  The  names  given  in  the  Kurroa,  Yayn, 
and  Vishnu  Puranas  of  the  Vyasa  are  as  under  :^ 


SwnyAmbhuva 

(Brahma). 
Prajapati  or 

Manu. 
Usanas. 
Brihaspsti. 
Savitn. 

Marityu  or  Yama. 
Indra. 
Yashishta. 
Saraswata. 
Tridhaman. 


Vena  or  Bajaar 


flaiiTiiatinhin- 

Sana  or  I^ioa* 
indn. 
Biksha  or  Val- 

mild. 
Sakti. 
Jatukana. 
Kriahna  Dwupi- 


TriTrishan. 

Bharadwaja. 

Antariksba. 

Yaprivan. 

Trayyaruna. 

Dhananjaya. 

Kritanjaya. 

Rinajava. 

Bharadwaja. 

Gautama. 

Uttama  or  Har- 
yntman. 

the  last  of  whom,  Krishna  Dwaipayana,  was  the 
most  celebrated.  He  is  said  to  have  compiled  the 
VedaSf  written  the  Mahabharata,  composed  some 
of  the  Puranas  and  compiled  the  rest ;  but  to  hare 
done  all  this  was  quite  beyond  any  individoal'i 
power.  Krishna  Dwaipayana  was  the  son  of  Para- 
aara  by  Satyavati,  a  fisherman's  daughter.  Fiu&- 
sara  met  Satyavati  when  quite  a  girl,  when  cn»- 
iog  the  river  Yamuna  (Jumna)  in  a  boat  Their  son 
Yyasa  was  called  Krishna  from  his  swarthy  com- 
plexion, Dwaipayana  because  born  on  an  island,  and 
Kanina  because  of  his  illegitimacy.  His  mother 
afterwards  married  king  Santanu,  and  had  tro 
sons ;  the  elder  was  killed  in  battle,  and  Yichitra- 
Virya,  the  younger,  died  childless.  Krishni 
Dwaipayana  became  the  spiritual  father  or  pre- 
ceptor of  his  nieces,  the  daughters  of  Yichitra 
Virya,  the  son  and  successor  of  Santana.  He  pre- 
ferred a  life  of  religious  retirement,  but,  ia 
accordance  with  law,  and  at  his  mother's  request, 
he  took  the  two  childless  widows  of  her  bos 
Yichitra- Virya,  and  by  them  he  had  two  sons, 
Dhritarashtra  and  Fandu,  between  whose 
descendants  the  ^reat  war  of  the  Mahabharata 
was  fought.  Aman  gives  the  story  thus:  'He 
(Hercules)  had  a  daughter  when  be  was  advanced 
in  years,  and,  being  unable  to  find  a  hnsband 
worthy  of  her,  he  married  her  himself,  that  be 
might  supply  the  throne  of  India  with  monarchi 
Her  name  was  Pandea,  and  he  caused  the  whole 
province  in  which  she  was  bom  to  recei?e  iti 
name  from  her.' 

One  Yyasa  was  the  propounder  of  the  Yedanta 
philosophy  or  psychology.  This  Yedanta  of  Vran 
considered  all  existing  beings  and  things  to  be 
an  evolution  of  the  deity  in  and.  throughout  all 
beings  and  things.  Sankaracharya  went  fnrtber. 
and  declared  that  the  soul  of  man  is  a  part  of  the 
deity,  not  different,  but  confined  in  the  body  as  a 
temporary  prison,  and  on  the  death  of  the  body 
flowing  back  to  the  deity. — RaJasthoHj  L  p^  SO ; 
Rev.  W.  Taylor. 

VYAS  RISHI,  a  sacred  pool  at  the  Botang 
pass,  the  source  of  the  Beas  river,  13,000  fret 
above  the  sea.  Endrasa  is  at  the  site  ol  the  con- 
finence  of  the  Beas  and  Sutlej  riyen. 

YYGAH,  a  river  in  Madura,  lat.  10"  IT  5.. 
long.  71*  87'  E.,  runs  S.E.  into  the  Bay  of  BengaU 
after  a  length  of  130  mile&  The  lingo  ancots 
upon  it  are  Goonoor,  diverting  a  stream  of  same 
^lame,  Parea,  Anai,  and  Chittiuiaik. 

VYHRITIS.  Sansk.  These  aw  Ae  i»y«teriow 
words  Bhur,  Bhuva,  Swaha. 
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w. 


Wag. 


W 


Wy  the  twenty-third  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet,  takes  its  shape  from  a  repetition  of  the 
letters  a  or  r.  Few  of  the  modern  languages  of 
Europe  have  the  letter  w.  In  the  English  language 
it  is  a  consonant  when  at  the  beginning  of  woi^ 
aud  syllables,  as  waU,  forward ;  but  is  a  vowel  when 
at  the  end  of  words,  as  in  new,  row.  Many  races 
have  a  difficulty  in  pronouncing  the  consonantal 
w,  and  others  interchange  it  with  the  letter  v. 
In  all  the  dialects  and  tongues  of  the  East  Indies 
there  is  a  perpetual  tendency  to  interchange  the 
sounds  of  r  and  w,  or  to  substitute  the  latter 
entirely.  The  misuse  of  these  two  sounds  is,  in 
India,  like  that  of  London.  In  Tamil  this  often 
occurs,  so  that  varam  becomes  waram ;  and  in  the 
Persian  wao,  used  in  Hindustani  words  derived 
from  the  Arabic,  it  has  the  sound  of  v  and  w,  as 
vakil,  wakil;  vazir,  wazir.  In  Mahrati,  for  the 
same  letter,  are  the  two  sounds  of  wau  and  vau, 
the  latter  especially  occurring  when  before  i  or  e, 
or  when  combined  with  ri  or  r.  In  Malealam  it 
has  usually  the  sound  of  v,  but  in  composition 
that  of  w,  as  in  swarga.  In  Gujerati,  the  unedu- 
cated people  pronounce  the  sound  as  w,  the 
educated  as  v.  The  letter  w  is  unknown  to  the 
Devanagari  alphabet,  though  the  educated  youth 
of  Ben^  make  strenuous  efforts  to  introduce  it 
in  their  present  faulty  system  of  alliteration  in 
writing  their  own  names. 

WA.     BURM. 
Barisb, ....     Hiyi>.  I  Wais,    ....    SiKQH. 
Varah  or  Warsh,     Sambk.  | 

The  Burmese  Buddhist  Lent.  It  b  from  July 
fall  moon  (Wa-tso)  to  October  full  moon  (Tha- 
dwg-ynot).  The  strict  people  only  eat  once  daily, 
at  daylight.  Feasts  do  occur,  but  are  discoun- 
tenanced, and  dramatic  performances  are  ener- 
getically denounced.  During  these  three  months, 
the  wandering  Buddhist  mendicants  were  enjoined 
to  remain  in  a  fixed  habitation.  The  monks  are 
expected  during  this  season  to  be  doubly  particular 
in  abstraction  from  secular  affairs,  in  abstinence 
and  meditation.  It  is  the  great  season  for  preach- 
ing to  the  hdtj.^Yule,  p.  120. 

WADA-GALLAI  orVada-Galll  Tam.  A  sect 
amongst  the  Tamil  Sudra,  commonly  known  as 
the  right-hand  caste,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
Ten-gallai,  or  the  left-hand  caste.  The  literal 
meaning  of  these  words  are  northern  sect  and 
southern  sect,  but  the  points  of  difference  are 
very  obscure. 

WADANG  or  Bayur,  a  light  and  tolerably 
durable  wood  of  Java,  employed  for  masts  and 
spars  of  small  vessels ;  but  the  surface  must  be 
covered  with  resinous  substances  to  prevent  it 
splitting. 

WAUARA,  Waddar,  or  Waddiwar,  the  Wadara 
wanloo  of  the  Teling  people,  are  migratory, 
dwell  in  little  huts  of  reed  or  fine  grass,  ana 
move  to  any  place  where  they  can  find  employ- 
ment. Tbev  are  spread  across  the  Peninsula  of 
India  from  the  valley  of  the  Nerbadda  to  the  south, 
all  speaking  Telugu.  They  are  road-makers,  tank- 
diggers,  and  labourers.  The  men  and  women 
vary  greatly  in  size,  though  some  of  the  men 
are  stout  and  athletic.  They  all  drink  heavily. 
TVadara  have  two  sections,  one  of  them  earth- 


diggers,  who  eat  rats,  the  other  quarriers  and 
stone-cutters.  The  great  increase  in  railroads 
and  roads  since  1860  ought  to  have  made  them 
wealthy,  but  th^  seem  to  Uve  from  hand  to  mouth« 

WADE,  JONATHAN,  D.D.,  bom  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  December  1798,  died  1872,  aged 
nearly  74.  He  laboured  with  Dr.  Mason,  Mr. 
Hough,  and  Dr.  Adoniram  Judson  in  teaching  the 
Karen.  He  reduced  the  Karen  language  to 
writing,  and  was  engaged  with  a  Ejireu  (Sctionary 
when  he  died. 

WADHWAN,  a  Native  State  in  Kattyawar,  with 
an  area  of  238  square  miles ;  population  (1872), 
45,431.  The  soU  is  black  and  light  in  about 
equal  proportions.  The  ruler  has  power  to  try 
for  capital  offences,  his  own  subjects  only. — Imp, 
Gaz, 

WADI.  Arab.  The  Ouadi  of  the  French,  the 
channel  of  a  stream  or  river,  or  any  valley  or' 
ravine  through  which  water  flows,  whether  con- 
stantly or  in  the  winter  or  cold  seasons.  Wadi- 
Araba,  the  valley  connecting  the  Gulf  of  Akaba 
with  Palestine,  is  in  length  105  miles ;  its  sum- 
mit level  IB  495  feet,  and  Dead  Sea  extremity, 
1146  feet  below  the  Mediterranean.  Wadi-al- 
Ghor,  now  called  Wadi-Araba,  is  to  the  S.  of  the 
Dead  Sea  as  far  as  Akaba.  Wadi-al-Malh,  Arab., 
the  valley  of  salt,  a  salt  lake  about  18  miles  S.E. 
of  Aleppo,  from  which  all  North  Syria  is  supplied 
with  salt.  The  valley  is  5  miles  long,  ana  2  or 
8  miles  broad,  and  has  a  shallow  lake  of  saline 
water.  On  this  being  evaporated  by  the  sun*s 
rays,  the  .salt  crystallises  on  the  exposed  parts. 
Wadi  Mojeb,  the  Amon  of  Scripture,  formerly 
dividing  the  Amorites  from  the  Moabites.  The 
ruins  of  Arayya,  the  ancient  Arver,  are  on  the 
edge  of  a  precipice  overlooking  Wadi  Mojeb. 
Wadi  Musa  is  the  site  of  Petra,  the  Edom  of  the 
prophecies,  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Apxn  while 
under  the  NabatsBu  The  Nebataei  left  Kaxak  for 
this  site,  but  when  the  line  of  commerce  turned 
towards  Egypt  and  towards  Palmjrra,  Wadi  Musa 
was  deserted.  It  is  now  held  by  an  Arab  tribe  of 
secluded  habits.  Wadi  Tor  is  in  the  peninsula 
of  Moimt  Sinai.  During  certain  states  of  the 
wind,  its  sands,  when  put  in  motion,  give  out  . 
sounds  like  a  bell.  A  similar  mountain  occurs 
near  Kabul,  described  by  Bumes  in  Bl.  As.  Trans., 
1838,  as  Reg  Rawan,  or  Moving  Sand.  Mounts 
Sinai,  Horeb,  Serbal,  and  Shomar  have  summits 
which  rise  to  the  height  of  about  8000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  neighbouring  wadi  or  valleys.  The 
view  from  the  top  of  Sinai  is  that  of  a  chaos  of 
mountains. — NewhoUl  in  As,  Trans,  viL  p.  78 ; 
Petterman  in  Geo.  Trans.^  1848,  xviii.  p.  89; 
WiUon^s  Lands.    See  Jabal-Nakoos. 

WAG.  Mahr.  a  tiger.  Wag-Eswari,  or  tiger- 
goddess.  Waghia,  also  Wagoba,  is  the  tiger  deity 
worshipped  by  the  Bhil  and  Naikude  Gond  races, 
and,  under  the  name  of  Bag  Deo,  by  the  Kurku. 
Waghia  is  worshipped  by  the  Bhil  in  the  form  of 
a  rude  stone,  at  the  edge  of  a  forest  or  jungle, 
and  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  tiger.  A  recent 
writer  says  he  overheard  two  village  Bhil,  Gopaji 
and  Devaji  by  name,  reviling  their  idol  at  the 
edge  of  the  jungle  in  round  terms.  *  You  fellow  I ' 
cried  Gopaji,  ^  I  gave  you  pulse  and  broth,  and  a 
chicken,  yet  you  killed  my  buffalo  I '  '  Broth  and 
a  chicken  I '  screamed  Devaji ;  ^  I  gave  you  three 
chickens  and  a  goat,  yet  you  carri^  off  my  child ! 
What  more  do  you  want,  you  rascal  ? '    The  forest 
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races  of  the  Sundur  valley  style  the  tiger  tbeir 
brother,  and  allege  that  their  brother  never  hurts 
them.     See  Murh. 

WAGHER,  a  race  who  occupy  Dwarika.  They 
and  the  Badhail  were  long  the  terror  of  the  nei^- 
bounng  seas.  They  were  in  rebellion  in  Kattya- 
war,  until,  on  the  8th  May  1868,  Mulu  Manik  and 
four  of  his  associates  were  killed. 

WAGHORN,  a  lieutenant  of  the  Royal  Navy 
who  advocated  the  Red  Sea  line  for  communica- 
tion with  India.  Bom  1801,  died  8th  January 
1850.  His  widow  was  granted  a  small  pension 
from  the  Royal  funds.  Count  de  Lesseps  says 
that  he  owes  to  Waghom  the  first  conceptions  of 
the  Suez  Canal,  and  has  erected  his  oust  on 
TVaghom  quay  at  the  south  entrance.  In  1825, 
Lieut  Johnson,  RN.,  steamed,  via  the  Cape,  in 
the  Enterprise  to  Calcutta.  Commander  Wilson, 
of  the  Indian  Navy,  about  1830,  steamed  in  the 
JJuoA  Lindsay  in  21  days  from  Bombay  to  Suez. 
.  WAGIRI,  a  dark- coloured  wandering  race  in 
the  Southern  Mahratta  country  about  Dhulagaon. 
They  are  fowlers  and  hunters,  snaring  birds  and 
animals.  They  speak  Gujerati  amongst  them- 
selves. They  worship  Durga,  do  not  eat  the  cow 
or  its  kind,  nor  the  village  pig,  which  they  call 
Hag-Dukar.  Some  of  them  bin-y,  some  bum  their 
dei^  Hindus  regard  their  fle^-devouring  pro- 
pensities with  horror,  and  Muhammadans,  how- 
ever poor,  loathe  the  men  who  track  the  wild  boar 
to  his  reedy  bed,  and  voraciously  devour  his 
carcase.  The  Wagiri  has  a  bright,  restless  eye, 
and  a  wild  and  independent  bearing ;  the  expres- 
sion of  his  features  is  strongly  marked,  evidencing 
the  existence  of  more  powerful  passions  in  the 
individual  thanis  common  to  the  general  character 
of  the  Hindu  races.  In  character  the  Wagiri  is 
daring  and  revengeful,  ready  to  commit  any  act 
of  violence  for  reward. — Postan^s  Western  India, 
i.  p.  203. 

WAG-NAK.  Malay.  The  Bag-nak  or  tiger- 
claw  weapon  of  the  Mahrattas,  worn  on  the 
fingers.  It  was  with  one  of  these  that  Raja 
Sivaji  clutched  Af zal  Khan,  the  Moghul  general,  at 
a  conference,  and  slew  bim. 

WAGUR,  the  most  eastern  part  of  Cutch, 
inhabited  by  the  Wagila  Rajputs. 

WAH 1  Amongst  Mubammadans  and  Sikhs, 
an  exclamation,  used  like  the  English  Bravo  1 
Well  done!  Hear,  Hear!  Hurrah!  The  usual 
war-cry  of  the  Sikhs  is  *  Wah  !  wah!  Guru  ji  ka 
f attah ! '  *  Hurrah  for  the  victory  of  the  guru ! ' — 
History  of  the  SikJis^  p.  143. 

WAHABEE.  Muhammad  ibn  Abd-ul-Wahab, 
a  native  of  the  province  of  Nejd,  belonged  to  the 
pastoral  tribe  of  Temin.  He  was  bom  at  El- 
Ay  neh  in  1691,  and  from  him  sprang  a  sect  which 
assumed  the  name  of  Wahabee.  The  doctrines 
which  they  adopted  were  severe  and  puritanical. 
They  acknowledged  one  God,  and  believed  that  the 
Koran  was  an  inspired  writing.  They  also  acknow- 
ledged Mahomed  to  be  the  prophet  of  God,  but 
deprecated  any  peculiar  homage  being  paid  to  him, 
as  they  considered  him  a  mortal  like  themselves, 
though  gifted  with  a  divine  mission.  These  doc- 
trines spread  with  amazing  rapidity  through  the 
various  tribes  of  Nejd,  and  the  leformen  soon 
obtained  a  preponderating  influence  in  the  north- 
east part  of  Arabia ;  while  by  his  powerful  ser- 
vant, Sbdkh  Mekrani  of  Nerjan,  Abd-ul-Wahab 
carried  bis  victorious  arms  into  Yemen.    On  his 


death  he  was  peaceably  succeeded  in  his  tempoitl 
and  spiritual  power  oy  his  son  Abd-ul-Azeet, 
during  whose  reign  the  doctrines  of  the  new  sect 
were  received  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
Peninsula.  Mecca  and  Medina  were  added  to  their 
conquests  in  1803  and  1804,  the  treasuries  were 
plundered,  and  all  the  holy  tombs,  which  were  an 
abomination  to  these  reformers,  were  destzoyei 
The  power  of  the  Wahabees  continued  to  increaw 
until  1813,  when  Muhammad  All  Pasha  took  up 
arms  against  them,  and  restored  the  holy  dties  i 
Medina  and  Mecca  to  the  nominal  protection  d 
the  Porte,  but  virtually  made  himself  master  d 
the  Hejaz,  and  during  the  years  1814-15  ood- 
ducted  operations  witi^  varied  sucoess.  On  hit 
return  to  Cairo,  he  sent  his  son  Ibrahim  Fsahi, 
and  the  campaign  which  followed,  chanctoiied 
by  a  series  of  the  most  barbarous  cruelties,  resulted 
in  the  conquest  of  Deria,  and  the  captare  of 
Abdulla-ibn-Saood,  the  Wahabee  chief.  Ibnhim 
returned  to  Cairo,  embarkiog  from  Jedds  for 
Cosseir  on  the  16th  November  1819 ;  bat  under 
another  leader  progress  was  made  in  brinffing  the 
rulers  in  Yemen,  and  particularly  the  ImsQ  ci 
Senaa,  under  the  yoke  of  Muhammad  AJL 

Muhammad  ibn  Abd-ul-Wahab  was  not  in 
innovator  but  a  reformer,  whose  aim  was  the 
restoration  of  Islam  to  its  primitive  purity  and 
simplicity,  by  insisting  that  its  fundamental 
dogma,  *•  There  is  no  deity  but  God,'  absolnteiy 
forbade  all  veneration  to  man,  prophet,  or  apoiUe, 
living  or  dead,  however  highly  (ustinguished  by 
the  divine  favour.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
beyond  this  utter  exclusion  of  human  merit,  the 
formula,  as  originally  proclaimed  by  Mahomed, 
implied  the  doctrine  of  the  aibBBliite  svpsn^Bty 
of  God  in  a  sense  which  reduced  all  created 
beings  to  a  mass  of  unconditional  paaslTeDesa 
Palgrave  gives  a  splendid  dissertation  on  the  full 
import  of  this  symbol  of  Ishun.  The  great  Wa- 
habee i^pears  to  have  grasped  tiiis  theoiy,  hot  it  is 
highly  probable  that  IuIb  efforts  to  ezpiain  it  only 
added  to  its  abstruseness,  thereby  giving  some 
colour  to  the  charge  brought  against  bis  writiogt 
by  the  orliiodoz,  that  they  consisted  chiefly  of 
*  sophisms  and  speculations.  *  It  is  equally  reason- 
able  to  suppose  that  a  very  limited  number  of  hit 
disciples  were  capable  of  appreciating  the  more 
recondite  views  which  his  power  of  abstraction 
enabled  him  individually  to  entertain  of  the 
nature  and  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Beiog.  Lc 
difficult  of  general  comprebensiony  however,  vai 
that  part  of  his  system  which  denounced  ail 
honours  paid  to  saints  and  tombs  as  hereticil 
innovations,  detracting  from  the  wonhip  doe 
solely  to  the  Creator,  and  therefore  to  be  re^rded 
and  dealt  with  as  idoUtrous.  To  say  nothmg  of 
paeans  and  Christians,  whom  aU  Mnhammadana 
hold  to  be  polytheists,  the  doctrine  thus  reriv<^ 
placed  Sunui  and  Shiah,  Ibadhiyah  and  Rafidhi, 
alike  in  the  same  category,  and,  moreover,  msc* 
tioned  their  being  dealt  with  as  such,  deqiite  their 
negation  of  any  deity  save  one,  hj  m  strict  adher- 
ence to  the  orthodox  formula*  Heuoe  it  vas 
that '  they  legalized  the  despoiling  of  the  Moboi* 
madans,  taking  their  wives  in  maniage  befoie  they 
are  legally  divorced  from  their  husbaada,  iod 
without  observing  the  Iddh,  and  also  the  eaakTe- 
ment  of  their  children.*  All  these  outngea,  from 
the  Wahabee  standpoint,  were  sokmn  dvties  hn- 
poaed  upon  them  by  their  obligations  to  God  and 
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IslAm,  which  they  could  not  f  ovego  withoQt  risk- 
ing  their  own  ulTation.  WahabeeiBm,  in  fact, 
apart  from  certain  epeculatiye  notions  respecting 
the  Supreme  Being,— in  the  main  perfectly  in 
aooordance  with  the  theology  of  the  Koran, — ^may 
be  defined  as  a  politico-religions  confederacy, 
which  legalises  the  indiscriminate  plunder  and 
thraldom  of  all  peoples  beyond  its  own  pale. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  centuiy 
the  sect  became  very  numerous,  powerful,  and 
fanatical.  In  1808  they  laid  siege  to  Mecca  and 
Medina,  and  took  them,  slaughtering  all  who 
would  not  embrace  their  doctrines.  They  held 
these  holy  cities  until  the  year  1809,  when  the 
legions  of  Egypt  and  Tu^ey  were  poured  in 
agaiDBt  them.  After  manjr  sanguinary  engage- 
ments, the  Wahabees  were  defeated,  but  not  exter- 
minated. It  was  agamst  the  political  power  of 
this  sect  that  the  ludo-British  army  and  navy 
fought  the  battles  of  Ras-ul-Khyma  and  Beni-bu- 
Ali  in  1819  and  1821.  This  sect  has  got  adherents 
throughout  all  India,  and  some  of  its  members 
seem  early  to  hare  organized  a  conspiracy  against 
the  British  GoTemmeot. 

In  1865  Faisal-ibn-Saood  died,  an  old  man, 
and  blind.  He  was  a  saintly  personage,  and  had 
been  a  powerful  ruler.  During  his  long  reign 
he  had  restored  the  Wahabee  power,. and  had 
become  master  of  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  Penin- 
sula. With  his  death  there  occurred  one  of  those 
wars  of  succession  which  have  always  been  the 
misfortune  of  Arabia.  Their  reforming  views 
spread  into  British  India  in  the  early  part  of  the 
19th  century,  and  agitated  all  the  Muhammadans, 
as  well  as  the  Qoremment,  and  many  Europeans 
hare  regarded  the  presence  of  the  sect  as  a  cause 
of  danger.  In  this  they  haye  merely  adopted  the 
opinions  of  the  non-reformers,  and  Wahabee  has 
come  to  be  applied  to  any  deyout  Muhammadan, 
even  good,deyoutmen,leading  pure  and  holy  liyes, 
earnestly  seeking  for  the  tmui,  cnltiyating  litera- 
ture asildiionsly ;  but  they  are  compelled  by  the 
multitude  of  ordinary  people  to  retire  into  the 
peaceful  shade,  as  the  purity  of  their  liyes  begets 
for  them  the  objectionable  name  of  Wahabee.  Tlie 
sect  is  simply  an  extreme  form  of  Musalman 
puritanism.  Its  holy  war  is  directed  more  against 
the  supposed  moral  and  ceremonial  excrescences 
of  modem  Islam  itself,  than  against  the  outside 
world  of  infidels.  The  supreme  tribunals  of  Islam 
ha;ye  unanimously  and  solemnly  declared  that 
India,  under  its  pesent  tolerant  and  equal  goyem- 
ment,  is  certainly  not  Dar-ul-harb  (*  the  country 
of  the  enemy ')  upon  whose  rulers  war  should  be 
waged  by  the  faithful ;  and  consequently  no 
I D<San  Wahabee,  who  has  not  utterly  broken  with 
the  orthodox  portion  of  his  church,  can  be  dis- 
loyal on  merehr  religious  grounds.  It  is  doubtless 
the  case  that  uie  tendency  of  the  Wahabee  preach- 
ing is  to  encourage  sedition,  or  at  least  a  feeling 
of  disloyalty ;  the  history  of  the  world  teaches  us 
tliat  iconoclastic  fanaticism  is  always  apt  to  spread 
from  religion  into  politics.  But  the  Indian  Wahabee 
who  is  disloyal  to  the  British  Indian  Ooyemment 
would  probably  be  equally  disloyal  if  bis  sovereign 
were  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  the  Khedive  of  Egypt, 
or  the  Ghrand  Sheriff  of  Mecca.  There  are  a  good 
many  Farazi  in  Eastern  Bengal,  who  are  to  all  in- 
tents and  puTposes'Wahabees,  and  thehr  ignorance 
has  on  occasion  been  roused  into  sedition,  and  even 
into  qoen  disturbance,  by  the  combined  action  of 


fanaticism  and  poverty.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
there  has  existed  an  active  propaganda  of  fanatio 
Wahabee  Mullahs  at  great  Musalman.  centres. 
Still,  these  fanatics  are  distinctly  regarded  as  such 
by  the  vast  bulk  of  the  Musalman  community 
throughout  India,  who  are  generally  peaceable 
and  industrious  citizens,  and  look  on  the  fanatics 
with  dislike  tempered  only  by  indifference.  The 
Musalman  community  themselves  would  be  the 
last  to  say  that  it  does  not  behove  the  Government 
carefully  to  look  i^ter  this  fanatic  orfranization. 

In  India  the  sect  are  undoubtedly  the  most 
intelligent  of  the  Muhammadan  races  and  sects,, 
but  the  Wahabee  are  still  numerous  in  Northern 
and  Eastern  Arabia. 

Mr.  William  Tayler,  in  1857,  was  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patna  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
revolt,  and  he  placed  the  leading  mulviee 
(among  whom  was  the  notorious  Ahmad-Allah) 
under  precautionary  surveillance,  thereby  para- 
lyzing the  entire  body.  Dewan  Mowla  Baksh, 
the  deputy  magistrate,  devoted  himself  in  loyal 
co-operation  with  him,  and  seven  years  afterwards 
received  the  Star  of  India.  Wilayat  Ali  Khan, 
the  most  influential  citizen  of  Patna,  cast  in  his 
lot  from  the  very  first  with  the  British  authorities, 
and  did  inestimable  service,  for  which  he  received 
neither  commendation  nor  reward.  Kazi-Bamzan 
Ali  and  many  others  behaved  well.  In  the  middle 
of  the  century,  acting  from  Patna  as  their  head- 
quarters, the  Wahabees  engaged  for  many  years 
in  treasonable  practices,  sending  men  and  arms 
and  treasure  beyond  the  frontiers  for  the  purpose 
of  raismg  and  waging  a  jahad  or  religious  war 
against  the  British.  Notwithstanding  the  events  of 
the  mutiny,  the  Wahabee  mulvies  or  preachers 
in  Patna  redoubled  their  exertions  to  collect 
recruits  and  money  for  a  jahad.  Emissaries  were 
sent  to  all  parts  of  the  country  to  preach  and 
induce  men  to  join  in  the  undertaking.  Thousands 
of  quiet  villagers  from  Lower  and  Eastern  Bengal 
flocked  to  Patna,  where  thev  were  entertained  for 
a  few  days  at  Sadikpur,  ana  thence  sent  forward 
in  bands  of  eight  or  ten  through  Ambala  to  the 
Mulka  Sittana  Hills.  Then  followed  the  Frontier 
War  in  1868,  under  Brigadier  Chamberlain,  which 
cost  the  British  Indian  Government  much  trouble, 
no  small  amount  of  treasure,  and  many  valuable 
lives,  there  having  fallen  in  that  short  campaign 
847  European  and  native  officers  and  men.  Even 
whilst  the  war  was  being  waged,  the  Wahabee 
mulvies  at  Patna  were  sending,  in  Urge  quan- 
tities, gold  mohurs  and  hoondies  for  the  support 
of  the  rebels;  and  although  the  rebellion  was 
crushed,  tem{>orary  failure  but  stimulated  them  to 
renewed  exertions,  openly  preaching  sedition  in 
every  village  of  the  most  populous  districts,  un- 
settling the  minds  of  the  Muhammadan  population, 
and  obtaining  an  influence  for  evil  as  extraordinary 
as  it  was  certain.  Grenerally  they  repudiate  the 
name  of  Wahabee.  Most  of  the  beef-butchers 
of  Hyderabad,  Madras,  and  Bangalore  are  of 
this  sect.  Contrasting  the  practice  of  Islam  in 
these  days  with  the  pure  deism  inculcated  by 
the  Koran,  Sir  John  Malcolm  justiy  remarks: — 
*The  followers  of  the  prophet  of  Arabia  have 
relaxed  horn  the  principles  of  their  rdigion,  and 
have  granted  a  species  of  adoration  not  oidy  to 
him  and  his  immediate  descendants,  but  to  a 
number  of  learned  or  pious  men  who  have  been 
canonized  as  saints.    The  feelings  of  gratitude  and 
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teneration  which  the  conduct  of  iBdi^iduab  first 
created,  haye  grown  by  exceosive  indulgence,  and 
by  the  ardour  of  passions  excited  by  contrary 
opinions,  into  sacred  reverence  and  devotion. 
Their  very  garments  have  become  relics  of  in- 
estunable  value;  and  in  the  course  of  time  the 
same  properties  have  been  assigned  to  them  as  are 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  their  possessors.' 
From  this  common  progress  of  superstition  hardly 
one  of  the  numerous  sects  into  which  the  Muham- 
madan  religion  is  divided,  can  be  deemed  exempt. 
•-'Hut,  of  Persia,  iL  377;  Nitbuhr's  Tr.  ii.  131 ; 
Jahan  Numa,  p.  523 ;  Wellsted's  2V.  i.  6 ;  Burton's 
Mecca,  iii.  272 ;  Play/air's  Aden ;  Badger^  Imams 
of  Omatij  p.  63 ;  Palgrave's  Arabia,  i.  365. 

WAHAB  SHAHI,  or  Eirmani  Wool,  the 
wool  of  a  sheep  found  in  Kirman,  a  tract  of 
country  in  the  south  of  Persia  by  the  Persian 
Gulf.  It  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  a  spurious 
kind  of  shawl  cloth,  and  for  adulterating  the 
wool  used  for  Kashmir  shawls. 

WAHI.  Arab.  Inspiration  given  to  the  pro- 
phets. Ilham,  Arab.,  inspiration  given  to  the 
TVali  or  saints. 

WAIGIOU,  written  also  Waigyu,  an  island 
between  New  Guinea  and  Gilolo,  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  and  not  far  from  Gilolo.  The 
island  is  occupied  by  a  Papuan  race,  with  nose 
flat,  the  lips  thick  and  projecting,  the  complexion 
a  dark  olive,  the  eyes  deep>seated,  and  on  an 
average  the  facial  angle  77  ,  but  as  high  as  81°. 
In  Gebbe  and  Waigyu,  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
coast  of  New  Guinea,  the  complexion  is  lighter, 
and  the  peculiar  texture  of  the  Negro  hair  is 
absent.  The  inhabitants  of  Waigyu  islands  are 
described  by  M.  Du  Perry  as  having  more 
regular  features.  The  language  spoken  at  Waig- 
yu is  entirely  Papuan,  being  that  which  is  used 
on  all  the  coasts  of  Mysol,  Salwatty,  the  N.W. 
of  Guinea,  and  the  islands  in  the  Great  Geelvink 
Bay,  Waigyu,  Gebbe,  Poppa,  Obi,  Batchian, 
between  New  Guinea  and  the  Moluccas,  as  well 
as  the  S.  and  £.  peninsulas  of  Gilolo.  The 
Waigyu  isliuiders  barter  trepang  for  cotton  and 
woollen  stuffs  brought  in  tne  Chinese  junks. — 
WaUace,  ii.  p.  216. 

WAINGANGA,  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
Seoni  district,  a  few  miles  to  the  east  of  the 
Nagpur  and  Jubbulpur  road,  near  the  KuraiGhat 
For  a  short  distance  it  flows  in  a  north-westerly 
direction,  then  turning  to  the  north,  it  skirts  the 
west  of  the  Seoni  district,  and  not  far  to  the 
west  of  Ghhapara,  where  it  is  crossed  by  a  flne 
bridge  with  twelve  arches  of  50  feet  span,  it 
turns  again  and  flows  towards  the  east  down  to 
its  junction  with  the  Thanwar.  At  this  point 
it  changes  its  course  to  the  south,  and,  after 
passing  through  a  mountain  gorge,  enters  the 
open  country  known  as  the  valley  of  the  Wain- 
ganga.  For  about  60  miles  it  fliows  nearly  due 
souUi,  forming  the  boundary  between  the  Seoni 
and  Balaghat  district;  it  is  then  joined  by  the 
Bagh,  and  flows  in  a  south-westerly  direction 
through  the  Bhandara  district,  in  lat.  19°  36'  10" 
N.,  and  long.  79°  50'  £.  At  the  junction  of  the 
rivers  Waingauga  and  Wardha  to  form  the 
Pranhita,  commences  that  mass  of  rocks  which 
is  known  as  the  Third  Barrier  of  the  Godavery. 
The  Wainganga  is  navigable  during  the  rains 
for  about  100  miles  above  the  junction  with  the 
l^anhan.    Its  greatest  breadth  is  about  300  yank 


WAIRAGARH,  the  eastern  pargsua  of  the 
Brahmapuri  tahsil  in  the  Chanda  district  h  is 
boundea  on  the  north  by  the  Bhandan  tnd 
Raipur  districts,  on  the  east  l^  the  Raipar 
district  and  Bastar,  on  the  south  by  the  Ambgaon 
pargana  and  zamindari,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Wainganga.  Wairagarii  is  very  unhealthy  duiipg 
the  autumn  and  early  winter  months,  and  its 
trade  has  consequently  been  almost  wholl^r 
diveited  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Azmon, 
but  the  zamindars  of  the  north  and  north-eait 
still  look  upon  it  as  their  capital,  and  many  of 
the  surrounding  landholders  have  residences  here. 
Good  sandstone  and  granite  are  obtained  near 
the  town,  and  mines  of  diamonds  and  nim 
were  formerly  worked  in  the  vicinity. 

WAISHorWeah.  Pukhtu.  A  voluntary  redis- 
tribution of  lands  amongst  the  tribes  of  the  N.W. 
frontier  of  British  India. 

WAIST-BELT,  are  often  gold  embioideied. 
with  pearls,  emeralds,  rubies ;  usually  they  are  of 
white  cloth,  or  of  i^wls.  The  waistbelt  is  a 
part  of  the  dress,  alike  of  Mahammadans  and 
Hindus,  when  on  duty  or  appearing  before  a 
superior.  It  is  the  kamrbanohna  or  girding  op 
of  the  loins  of  the  Bible. 

WAK,  the  supreme  being  of  the  Galla  race  of 
Shoa.  Ateti,  the  female  power  of  WaL  ISee 
Semitic  Baces. 

WAKALU.  Kark.,  Tel.  A  plural  of  Wakl 
or  Waql,  a  farmer  or  agricultural  race.  The 
Wakaliga  of  Mysore  have  four  sections, — ^Moma, 
Hali  Gangadikar  or  Gangahara,  Nonabba,  and 
Kongaru.  Among  the  Canarese  they  are  Hinda 
cultivators,  whom  the  Abbe  Dubois  considered 
to  be  identical  with  the  Tamil  Yellalar.  They 
are  so  merely  as  farmers.  They  eat  flesh  freely, 
and  are  not  strict  Hindus.  They  are  indifferent 
soldiers,  but  serve  locally.  The  women  of  several 
families  of  one  of  their  clans  or  sects,  that  of 
the  Morasu  Wakaliga,  follow  the  custom  of 
having  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  amputated. 
There  are  about  two  thousand  families  in  Mysore 
who  believe  in  the  dutv  of  acting  this  practice  of 
mutilation,  which  is  forbidden  by  law;  but  so 
lately  as  the  beginning  of  the  year  1874,  a  woman 
had  the  operation  performed  secretly  at  Davana- 
holi,  in  Uie  Baogalore  district.  Every  womaa 
of  the  sect,  previous  to  piercing  the  eara  of  her 
eldest  daughter,preparatory  toher  being  betrothed 
in  marriage,  had  to  undergo  the  mutilation  by 
the  village  blacksmith.  The  fingers  being  placed 
on  a  block,  the  blacksmith  places  a  chisel  over 
the  joints,  and  chops  them  off  at  a  abgle  bkv. 
The  tradition  connected  with  this  rite  ia  to  the 
effect  that  Vrika,  a  rakshasha  or  demon,  by  a 
course  of  austere  devotion,  obtained  from  Maha- 
deva  the  power  of  consuming  to  ashes  any  peiaoa 
on  whoso  head  he  might  place  his  nght  faaad. 
He  then  attempted  to  use  this  power  to  deetroy 
Mahadeva,  who  fled  and  concealed  hinasdf  in  a 
grove,  pursued  by  the  demon.  A  farmer  in  a 
neighbouring  field  loudly  denied  having  seen 
Mahadeva,  but  pointed  with  his  finger  to  the 
grove.  At  this  instant,  to  save  Mahadeva,  Tiiknn 
appeared  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  BrahBan 
girl,  with  whom  Vrika  btamie  enamoured,  bat 
the  withstood  his  advances  until  lie  aboold  per- 
form the  Saudhya  ceremony  <rf  applving  the  rig^t 
hand  to  the  breast,  the  crown  c5  the  head,  and 
other  parts  of  the  body,  and  thna  be  reduced 
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himself  to  ashes.  Mahadeva,  issuing  from  the 
grove,  resolved  to  deprive  the  farmer  of  the 
finger  with  which  he  had  pointed  to  the  grove, 
but  the  farmer's  wife  prevailed  on  Mahadeva  to 
accept  two  of  her  fingers  instead ;  and  ever  since 
then  her  female  posterity,  as  a  memorial  of  the 
transaction,  sacrifice  two  fingers  at  Mahadeva's 
temple.  The  Wakalu  cultivators  in  India  number 
665,215  souls. 

WAKAMBA,  a  tribe  about  70,000  in  number 
on  the  Eastern  Sohaili  coast,  formerly  nomades, 
but  now  with  some  skill  as  farmers  and  traders, 
and  have  flocks,  herds,  and  domestic  ornaments. 
They  wear  a  leather  thong  round  their  loins,  and 
allow  one  end  to  fall  behind  like  a  tail.  They 
have  smooth,  dark  skins  and  slender  forms.  Their 
features  are  not  those  of  the  Negro,  towards 
which  race  they  feel  a  great  contempt. 

WAKHAN,  a  hill  state  north  of  Badakhshan ; 
its  cbief  lays  claim  to  Grecian  origin.  Wood 
mentions  a  torrent  in  Ws^an,  called  Zar-zamin, 
gold  ground.  He  says  all  the  tributaries  of  the 
Ozus  are  fertile  in  gold. — Wood^s  Oxtis,  p.  882 ; 
Yule's  Cathay^  i.  p.  286. 

WALA.  Arab.,  Hind.  In  composition,  a 
person  who  does  any  act,  aa  Sakh-wala,  Gao-wala, 
Gfaora-wala,  a  guard,  a  cowkeeper,  a  horse- 
keeper.  In  the  Firozpur  district,  the  addition 
of  Wala  is  a  common  term  in  naming  villages, 
such  as  Sultan  Khan  Wala,  Buta-wala,  Akbar- 
wala ;  and  probably  the  name  of  Ferozesbah  may 
have  been  Ferozeshah-wala,  and  from  the  length 


inland  countries  have  been  insufficient  to  meet 
the  demands  and  wants  of  India,  and  since  a.d. 
1840  small  batches  have  been  received  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  These  are  horses  of  good 
figure  and  good  temper,  suitable  for  riding  horses 
and  for  draught,  but,  like  the  Arab  horse,  high 
priced.  Australia,  however,  has  taken  a  hold  on 
the  Madras  and  Calcutta  markets. 

WALL  Arab.,  Pers.  A  ruler,  a  prophet ;  the 
title  of  the  Turkish  Viceroy  in  Turkish  Arabia. 
It  was  the  title  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Hawiza  tribe. 
There  are  six  sorts  of  governors  in  Persia,  viz. 
Wali,  Beglar  Beg,  Kol  Beg,Wazir,  Sultan,  Darogha. 
There  were  formerly  four  Wali  or  tributary  princes 
in  Persia,  viz.  the  prince  of  Georgia,  Sinna, 
Luristan,  and  Hawiza ;  but  the  Wali  of  Sinna  is 
the  only  one  remaining.  The  prince  of  Hawiza 
was  caUed  Moula  or  holy,  and  was  a  Syud  or 
supposed  descendant  of  Mahomed.  Kalb  Ali 
Khan,  the  murderer  of  Messrs.  Grant  and  Fother- 
ingham,  was  descended  from  the  Wali  of  Luristan, 
who  was  of  the  Feili  tnhe.—'-RicJi's  Kurdistan^  i. 
p.  211. 

WALI,  the  literary  name  of  a  celebrated  poet, 
who  wrote  in  Urdu  or  Hindustani  in  ihe  middle 
of  the  17th  century.  He  has  been  followed  by 
many  others  down  to  the  present  time ;  their 
compositions  are  in  general  mere  imitations  of 
the  Persians.  The  best  author  in  this  branch  of 
poetry  is  Sauda,  who  lived  late  in  the  18th 
century. — Elph.  p.  432. 

WALID,  the  6th  of  the  Ummiad  khalifs  of 


of  the  word  the  latter  part  may  have  been  dropped  '  Baghdad,  ascended  the  khalifat  in  A.D.  708.    He 
or  shahar  (a  city)  substituted. — History  of  the  \  conquered  Sind,  and  carried  his   arms   to  the 


Sikhs^  p.  54 

WALA-JAH.  Pers.  The  title  granted  by  the 
Mogul  emperors  of  Dehli  to  Muhammad  Ali, 
nawab  of  the  Camatic,  and  the  family  are  styled 
Wala-jahi. 

WALAJAHBAD,  in  lat  12°  58'  N.,  and  long. 
79""  89'  £.,  40  miles  south  of  Madras,  and  80 
miles  inland  from  the  coast.  The  Palar  river 
passes  by  to  the  south,  about  500  yards  distant. 
It  was  formerly  a  military  cantonment. 

WALAN,  the  name  of  a  large  but  rare  and 
much-valued  tree  in  Amboyna,  which  was  first 
described  and  figured  by  Rumphius  in  his  Her- 
barium Amboinense,  and  called  by  him  Ichthy- 
octonos  montana.  The  inhabitants  of  Amboyna 
use  the  powdered  bark  of  the  roots  for  catching 
fish.  Tlux>wing  the  powder  upon  the  water  and 
mixing  it  till  it  foams,  they  cast  a  net,  and  in 
the  course  of  an  hour  the  net  is  generally  found 
full  of  half -dead  fish.  The  fish  will  recover  from 
the  effect  of  the  poison  if  thrown  into  fresh  water, 
and  are  quite  wholesome  as  food. — Eng.  Cyc. 

WALAYAT.  Hind.,  Pbrs.  An  inhabited 
coantry,  a  foreign  country,  as  Europe,  Persia, 
and  Turkey.    See  Balayat ;  Valayat. 

WAL^D.  Arab.  He  was  born ;  son.  Walid, 
father,  therefore  Maulud,  born,  birth,  a  mauludi. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bombay,  the  Arab 
custom  of  adding  the  father^s  name  is  very 
generally  followed,  alike  by  Muhammadans  and 
Hindus.  An  Arab,  for  instance,  would  be  styled 
Ahmad  bin  Yakub,  but  in  Bombay  Ahmad  wal'd 
Yakub.  Ibn  or  bin  and  wal^d  are  both  of  them 
Arabic  words,  meaning  Ahmad  son  of  Yakub. 

WALER,  a  term  ui^  by  the  British  in  India 
to  designate  N.  S.  Wales  horses.  The  supplies 
from  British  India  itself  and  the  neighbouring 


Ganges.  Three  years  thereafter,  in  a.d.  718,  his 
general,  Muhammad  bin  Kassim,  overran  Gujerat, 
and  spread  devastation  in  his  progress.  He 
advanced  on  Chitore,  but  he  was  met  and  com- 
pletely defeated  by  Bappa,  a  descendant  of  Goho, 
who  had  founded  Edur. — EUiofs  Hist,  of  India. 

WALI  KUKUN,  a  wood  of  Java,  equal  to  the 
kusambi  in  weight,  and  exceeds  it  in  hardness. 
It  is  employed  for  anchors,  naves  of  wheels, 
machinery. 

WALKER,  LiEUT.-CoLONEL  ALEXANDER, 
Resident  in  Cutch,  made  great  efforts  to  suppress 
infanticide  amongst  the  Jhareja  Rajputs. 

WALKERA  SERRATA.  WiUd.  The  Gomphia 
angustifolia  of  Vahl.,  a  native  of  Malabar  and 
Ceylon,  has  serrate,  crenate  leaves.  The  roots 
and  leaves  are  very  bitter,  and  are  used  in  de- 
coction by  the  inhabitants  of  Malabar  as  a  tonic 
and  anthdmintic 

WALKESHWAR,  near  Bombay,  has  a  tank 
called  Ban  Ganga,  fabled  to  have  been  produced 
by  Krishna  firing  an  arrow  at  the  spot. 

WALKING  FISHES  of  India  are  species  of 
Ophiocephalidffi.  The  hissar,  or  walking  fii^  of 
S.  America,  is  a  species  of  Callichthys. 

WALKING-STICK,  a  staff  or  cane  carried  in 
the  hand  for  ornament  or  support.  There  are 
numerous  kinds,  as  Malacca  cane,  Penan  g  lawyers, 
Wanghee,  supple-jacks,  and  other  fancy  varieties. 
The  bamboo  furnishes  useful  walkingnsticks,  as 
also  the  various  palm  trees,  the  Licuala,  cocoanut 
tree,  sago  palm,  betel  palm,  palmyra  palm,  also 
the  kumbha  wood  of  the  Gmehna  arborea,  and  the 
Ghittunkoodoo  wood  of  the  N.  Circars  (perhaps 
Chitankaloo  or  Wrightia  tinctoria).  The  Chinese 
greatly  object  to  any  one'  carrying  a  walking-stick, 
and  their  absence  is  supplied  by  lengthening  the 
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stem  of  an  umbrella.  Cabbage  wallung-stieks  are 
the  steins  of  a  variety  of  the  garden  cabbage 
(Brassica  oleracea,  X.)»  grown  in  the  Channel 
Islands;  the  growth  in  height  is  promoted  by 
constantly  strlppiDg  off  the  leaves. 

WALKING  STICK  INSECT,  species  of 
Phasma. 

WALLA,  the  modem  name  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Vallabhi. 

WALLABHIPUR  In  a.d.  770,  WaJlabhipnr, 
the  present  Walleh,  which  had  the  most  brilliant 
court  in  India,  fell  before  an  irruption  from  the 
north,  supposed  bj  Mountstuart  Elphinstone  to 
be  Persians  under  N ushirwan  the  Great,  by  Colonel 
Tod  to  be  Scythians,  and  by  another  authority 
to  be  Indo-Bactrians.  The  name  of  Gurjjara  in 
the  time  of  Hiwen  Thsang  was  confined  to  Western 
Rajputana,  and  it  was  still  a  distinct  country  from 
Saurashtra  in  a.d.  812,  when  Karlca,  raja  of 
liflteswara,  recorded  a  grant  of  land.  Between 
this  date  and  a.d.  1810,  there  is  a  gap  of  five  cen- 
turies, during  which  period  we  have  no  mention 
of  Gurjjara  in  any  contemporary  records.  General 
Cunningham  has  a  strong  suspicion,  however, 
that  the  movement  of  the  Gujar  race  towards  the 
Peninsula  must  have  been  connected  with  the 
permanent  conquest  of  Dehli,  Kanouj,  and  Ajmir 
by  the  Muhammadans,  which  ejected  the  Chauhan 
and  Ri&htor  tribes  from  Northern  Rajputana  and 
the  Upper  Ganges,  and  thrust  them  towards  the 
south.  The  Hahtor  occupied  Pali  to  the  east  of 
Balmer  in  the  Samvat  year  1283,  or  a.d.  1226. 
This  settlement  of  the  Rahtor  must  have  driven 
the  great  body  of  the  Gujar  from  their  ancient 
seats,  and  forced  them  to  the  south  towards 
Anhali^ara  Pattan  and  Eder.  This  was  actnally 
the  case  of  the  Gohil,  who,  being  expelled  from 
Marwar  by  the  Rahtor,  settled  in  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Peninsula,  which  was  named  after  them 
Gohilwara.  In  the  time  of  Akbar,  the  Gujar  had 
certainly  not  penetrated  into  the  Peninsula,  as 
Abul  Fazl  does  not  name  them  in  his  notice  of  the 
different  tribes  which  then  occupied  the  Circar 
of  Surat;  and  even  at  the  present  day  there 
is  no  large  community  of  the  Gujar  in  the  Pen- 
insula. 

WALLACE,  ALFRED  RUSSEL,  bom  at  Usk, 
Monmouthshire,  1822,  an  eminent  naturalist,  who 
devoted  many  years  of  his  life  exploring  and 
deseribing  the  regions  which  he  had  visited.  He 
travelled  in  South  America  from  1848  to  1862, 
and  subsequently  dwelt  for  eight  years  amongst 
the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  His 
researches  were  embodied  in  his  valuable  works, 
Travels  on  the  Amazon  and  Rio  Negro,  Palm 
Trees  of  the  Amazon,  The  Malay  Archipelago, 
Tropical  Nature,  Contributions  to  the  Theory  of 
Natural  Selection,   1871.     He  also  contributed 


largely  to  the  scientific  journals,  1869  to  1872 ;    mountains. — Hookety  i.  p.  149. 


varying  forms  of  one  great  Oceanic  or  PolyBenan 
race.  Professor  Huuey,  however,  is  of  opmion 
that  the  Papuans  are  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
Negroes  of  Africa  than  to  any  other  race.  Mr. 
Wallace  has  given  to  Europe  a  very  fall  koov- 
ledge  of  the  birds  of  that  extensive  region. 

WALLAGO  ATTU  and  Saccobnmchna  fomlis 
are  mud  frequenters ;  an  esteemed  edib)e  fish  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

WALLAMPOORY,  a  chank  opening  to  the 
right,  called  in  Calcutta  the  right-handed  cbank, 
is  so  highly  prized  as  sometimes  to  sell  for  4<X> 
or  500  or  even  1000  rupees. 

WALLANCHOON,  a  pass  in  Nepal,  in  lat.  27^ 
62'  N.,  and  long.  87°  14'  E.    The  crest  of  the 

{)ass  is  16,775  feet  above  the  sea.  The  path 
eading  up  the  peiss  for  8  miles  is  a  nsrrov. 
stony,  and  steep  gorge.  The  top  is  a  low  saddle, 
between  two  ridges  of  rock. 

WALLEROO,  a  Dhangar  tribe  in  the  noitben 
division  of  the  Madras  Presidency.  They  »p 
also  styled  Yerra^waUeroo. 

WALLICH,  NATHANIEL,  a  medical  officer 
of  the  Bengal  army,  an  eminent  botanigt.  H^ 
collected  p£nts  in  the  Calcutta  Garden,  io  Nepal. 
Singapore,  Penang,  Ondh,  Rohilkhand,  the  r&Iin 
of  Deyra,  Martabui,  Ava,  etc.,  and  had  collection 
made  in  Sylhet  by  Francis  de  Silva,  in  Kamaor 
by  Robert  Blinkworth,  in  Srinagbur  by  Kamroor. 
in  Tavoy  and  the  Tenasserim  coast  by  Williv): 
Gomez.  He  had  in  addition  specimens  coUeft^ 
by  Heyne  in  the  Peninsula  generally,  by  Not<» 
in  the  Neilgherries,  also  by  Moorcroft  in  the  moiv 
elevated  mountains  boun<&]g  India  on  the  Dorth. 
in  the  Himalayan  range  by  Dr.  Royle,  in  Sirmnr 
by  Mr.  S.  Webb  and  Dr.  Oovan,  in  Sylhet  m\ 
Chittagong  by  Bruce,  in  Pundua  by  Smith,  and 
in  Penang  by  Porter.  His  Plants  Asiatic* 
Rariores,  3  volumes  folio,  contains  295  coloured 
lithographic  plates,  with  monographs  by  Pn>- 
fessor  Nees  Von  Esenbeck  on  Indian  Laurinea  and 
Acanthacese,  by  Mr.  Bentham  on  the  Labiatr 
Professor  Meisner  on  the  genus  Polygonum,  aod 
Von  Martins  on  Restiaoese.  He  was  long  in 
charge  of  the  Government  Gardens  at  Calcntta, 
having  succeeded  Dr.  Roxburgh.  He  wrote  on 
Indian  Woods,  in  Bl.  As.  Trans.,  1888,  il  77 :  and 
besides  editing  a  portion  of  ^e  Flora  Indies  rf 
Dr.  Roxburgh,  he  commenced,  in  India,  an  iUos- 
trated  work  on  Nepal  Plants,  Tentamen  Fk»r« 
Nepalensis,  which  was  the  first  specimen  of  litho- 
graphy ever  produced  in  India.  Drs.  Hooker  aa'i 
Thomson  estimated  his  great  collection  atbetven 
6500  and  7000  species.— W^Ar*  Prod,  i.  p.  l^- 

WALLICHIA  OBLONGIFOLIA,  the  Ooh  rt 
the  Lepcba,  a  palm  which  grows  in  Sikkim.  1^ 
affords  an  admirable  fodder  for  horses,  who  preftr 
it  to  any  other  green  food  to  be  had  in  tlw*^ 


on  Australasia,  with  Ethnological  Appendix  by  A. 
H.  Keane,  1878 ;  on  Island  Life,  1880 ;  and  on 
Islands,  as  illustrating  Geographical  Distribution, 
1876.  Mr.  Wallace  (ii.  p.  250)  believes  that  the 
numerous  intermediate  forms  which  occur  among 
the  countless  islands  of  the  Pacific  are  not  merely 
the  result  of  an  intermixture  of  their  races,  but 
are  to  some  extent  truly  intermediate  or  trans- 
ittonaJ,  and  that  the  brown  and  the  black,  the 
Papuan,  the  natives  of  Gilolo  and  Coram,  the 
Fijian,  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,    and   those   of   New  Zealand,  are   all 


WALL  OF  CHINA"  was  built  to  check  the 
inroads  of  the  warlike  pastoral  tribes.  Th^^ 
generals  of  the  emperor  Che-hwan^-te  baviD^ 
subdued  the  people  in  the  aouui,  oothiBK 
more  remained 'to  be  done  than  to  sabdac 
these  Tartars,  or  at  least  to  put  a  atop  to  thfir 
inroads.  Some  of  the  northern  states  had  erfit- 
ually  built  a  wall,  to  keep  these  unhidden 
guests  out  of  theur  territories.  Che-hwang-te 
therefore  resolved  to  erect  the  Great  Wall,  which 
commences  at  Lin-teeaou,  in  the  weslau  ptf* 
of  8hen-0i,  in  the  mountains  of  Leaov-tnng.  f^ 
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terminatoi  m  the  sea,  a  distance  of  more  than 
1500  miles.  It  runs  over  hills  and  riyers,  through 
valleys  and  plains,  and  is  perhaps  the  most 
stupendous  work  ever  produced  by  human  labour. 
He  lined  it  with  fortresses,  erected  towers  and 
battlements,  and  built  it  so  broad  that  six  horse- 
men might  ride  abreast  upon  it.  To  lay  the 
foundation  in  the  sea,  several  yessels,  loaded  with 
ballast,  were  sunk,  and  upon  this  the  wall  was 
erected.  Every  third  man  in  the  empire  was 
required  to  work  on  it,  under  the  direction  of 
Mnng-teen,  B.C.  240. 

WALNUT. 
Akrot,  JowE,  Khnsif,  Ar. 
Than-than,    .     .  Chbnab. 
Khor,  Ka,  Darga,      ,, 
Ha-t'aa,  Kiang-t'au,  Chin. 

Koix, Fr. 

Dun,    ....  Kanora. 


Starga,  .  . 
Okher, .  .  . 
Char-muglu:, 
Girdi^hau,  . 
Jouz-i-rumi,  . 
Ughz,  Waghz, 


liADAKH. 

Nkpal. 
.  Prrs. 


•        » 

Tr.-Ind. 


The  walnut  tree,  Juglans  regia,  grows  wild  in 
the  N.W.  Himalaya  at  heights  from  8000  to 
10,000  and  11,000  feet ;  but  it  does  not  ripen  its 
fruit  above  9000.  It  has  long  been  cultivated  in 
Persia  and  Turkestan,  and  has  been  taken  west- 
ward to  England  and  eastward  to  China.  Honig- 
berger  states  that  a  twig  of  the  walnut  tree, 
Juglans  regia,  is  kept  in  a  room  as  a  means  of 
dispelling  flies.  The  Persian  walnut  kernels 
are  eaten,  or  are  made  into  pickles  or  ketchup. 
The  Kaahmirians  use  the  walnut  as  a  dye  for 
black  and  green  colours ;  the  former,  from  the 
ripe  fruit,  is  a  ^  fast  ^  or  permanent  dye,  and  the 
latter  is  furnished  from  the  walnuts  which  fall 
into  the  ground  while  they  are  still  green.  The 
latter  colour  is  not  permanent.  From  the  kernel 
an  oil  is  extracted,  which  is  used  not  only  for 
burning  in  lamps,  but  also  for  culiuary  purposes. 
It  is  said  also  to  be  made  the  medium  for  extract- 
ing the  pei-fume  of  the  jasmine,  the  yellow  rose, 
and  the  narcissus.  One-fourth  of  flower  is  added 
to  three-fourths  of  oil,  and  the  whole  is  well 
corked  up  in  a  jar  or  bottle.  It  is  then  exposed 
to  the  sun  for  five  or  six  weeks,  by  which  time 
the  oil  is  found  to  be  sufBciently  impregnated. 
Walnut  oil  forms  an  extensive  and  profitable 
article  of  export  into  Tibet  and  Yarkand.  Walnut 
wood  was  the  chief  cabinet-wood  of  Europe  before 
the  introduction  of  mahogany.  Black  walnut 
wood  (Juglans  nigra,  Z.)  is  much  used  in  the 
United  States  for  cabinet-work ;  also  butternut 
wood  (Juglans  cinerea,  L.)  of  the  United  States. 

WALsilRA  GARDNERI.  77m'.  A  small  tree 
growing  in  the  central  provinces  of  Ceylon,  at  an 
elevation  of  2000  to  4000  feet.— 7V«r. 

WALSURA  PISCIDlA.    Roxh. 
Joe-boe,  ....  BuRM.  I  Wallurasi,  ....  Tel. 
WalTOra,      .     .     .     Tam.  | 

This  tree  grows  in  the  Circars,  is  very  plentiful 
in  the  Pegu,  Tounghoo,  and  Tharawaddy  forests. 
Its  timber  is  large,  heavy,  and  strong,  white- 
coloured,  and  adapted  for  every  purpose  of  house- 
building. In  India  the  bark  is  thrown  into  ponds 
to  stupefy  fish,  which,  coming  to  the  surface,  are 
easily  taken,  and  are  not  considered  injurious  to 
be  eaten. — Roxh.;  Royle,  III.;    VoUjt;  M^CL 

WALSURA  ROBUSTA,  a  tree  of  Sylhet ;  the 
bark  is  not  employed  as  a  fish  poison. — 0*Sh, ; 
Roxh,  ii.  p.  386. 

WALSURA  TERNATA.    Roxh 
Kaka  waUura,    .    .  Tak.  I  Ghinna  valasa,    .    ,  TSL. 
Cbinaa  wallurasi,    .    Tbl.  |  Yada  valasa,  .    .    .      „ 


A  small  tree  growing  on  the  sides  of  hiUs.  It 
flowers  daring  the  hot  season.  Walsura  villosa, 
W,  and  A.,  is  a  tree  of  Moulmein. — Roxh, 

WALUR  LAKE,  in  Kashmir,  is  the  largest  sheet 
of  water  in  the  valley,  formed  by  an  expansion  of 
the  river  Jhelum  (Jhihim).  The  centre  lies  in 
lat  84°  20'  N.,  and  long.  74°  37'  B.  Length  from 
east  to  west,  21  miles;  breadth  from  north  to 
south,  9  miles.  Celebrated  for  its  picturesque 
beauty.  Contains  a  small  island,  witn  extensive 
ruins  of  an  ancient  Buddhist  temple.  Subject  to 
violent  squalls. — Imp,  Gaz, 

WAMAN-DUADASI,  from  Waman,  a  dwarf, 
and  Duadasi,  the  12th  day  of  the  month  Paksh, 
about  the  10th  September.  It  is  a  Hindu  cere- 
monial in  commemoration  of  the  fifth  incarnation 
of  Vishnu,  who  assumed  the  form  of  a  dwarf  to 
prevent  Bali  by  his  austerities  acquiring  doibinion 
over  three  worlds.  The  dwarf  put  his  foot  on 
Bali^s  head  and  crushed  him  to  Patali. 

WA-MEE,  a  Chinese  bird  kept  for  fighting. 
They  are  good  songsters. 

WA-MO.  BuRH.  Bamboo  fungus,  an  anthel- 
mintic. 

WANA.  Hind.  Divinities  of  the  air,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Asa,  pi.  Asen,  which,  according  to  Bunsen, 
means  existent,  living  ones. 

WANA  -  GANA  -  KALOO,  Curraganica,  and 
Pnnchunganigaloo  are  dealers  or  shopkeepers  of 
Telingana,  and  called  in  common  parlance  by  the 
Hindi  word  Teli  or  oilman.  'They  are  petty 
traders  and  shopmen  in  the  Ceded  Districts. 

WANDEROO.,  Singh.,  is  the  name  in  Ceylon 
for  the  Presbytis  ursinus,  the  P.  thersites,  P. 
cephalopterus,  and  other  species,  and  it  has  also 
been  applied,  though  erroneously,  to  the  Silenus 
veter,  Zfwn.,  of  the  Malabar  coast.  The  low 
country  Wanderoo,  P.  cephalopterus,  is  replaced 
in  the  bills  by  the  larger  species,  P.  ursinus,  which 
inhabits  the  mountain  zone  of  Kandy.  P.  thersites 
is  chiefly  distinguished  from  the  others  by  wanting 
the  head  tuft.  Some  are  as  large  as  an  English 
spaniel  dog,  are  of  a  darkish-grey  colour,  and 
black  faces  with  great  white  beards  round  from 
ear  to  ear,  which  make  them  show  just  like  old 
men.  This  sort  does  but  little  mischief,  keeping 
in  the  woods,  eating  only  leaves  and  buds  of 
trees,  but  when  they  are  caught  they  will  eat  any- 
thing. They  are  called  Laufroor  on  the  continent 
of  India  and  in  Further  India,  where  the  species 
of  Presbytis  are  P.  albocinereus,  entellns,  Johnii, 
jubatus,  obscurus,  Phayrei,  pileatus,  priamus,  and 
schistaceus.  In  Ceylon  there  are  five  monkeys, 
four  of  which  belong  to  one  group,  the  Wanderoo, 
and  the  other  is  the  little  graceful  grimacing 
Rilawa,  which  is  the  universal  pet  and  favourite 
of  both  natives  and  Europeans.  The  Tamil  con- 
jurors teach  it  to  dance,  and  in  their  wanderings 
carry  it  from  village  to  village,  clad  in  a  grotesque 
dress,  to  exhibit  its  lively  performances.  It  does 
not  object  to  smoke  tobacco.  The  Wanderoo  is 
too  grave  and  melancholy  to  be  trained  to  these 
drolleries. — Tennent^  Ceylon^  p  10. 

WANDIWASH  or  Vandivasu,  the  chief  town 
of  a  taluk  of  the  same  name  in  North  Arcot  dis- 
trict, Madras,  lat.  12**  30'  20"  N.,  long.  79°  38'  40" 
E.,  20  miles  north  of  Gingi.  It  was  stormed  in 
October  1752,  by  the  sepoy  soldiers  under  Major 
Lawrence.  In  1757  the  French  garrison  twice 
repulsed  the  British.  A  more  energetic  attack, 
under  Monson,  in  1759,  was  also  unsuccessful. 
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Immediately  after  this,  the  French  soldiers 
mutinied,  and  although  they  were  speedily  paci- 
fied, before  the  end  of  the  year  the  fort  surrendered 
to  Coote.  In  1760,  Lally  appeared  before  the 
fort;  in  a  day  or  two  he  was  joined  by  Bussy 
and  300  Mahratta  auxiliaries.  Before  the  siege 
had  far  progressed,  Coote  came  up,  and  in  the 
pitched  battle  which  ensued  the  French  were 
utterly  routed,  and  Bussy  was  taken  prisoner. 
This  victory  was  in  itself  and  in  its  consequence 
the  most  important  won  over  the  French  in  India. 
In  1780,  Lieutenant  Flint  by  a  bold  stratagem 
saved  the  fort  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  Hyder 
Ali,  and  with  very  inadequate  means  held  it  for 
nearly  three  years  against  every  device  of  the 
enemy.  Twice  he  was  relieved  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote, 
and  twice  at  least  he  repelled  most  vigorous 
assaults. — Imp,  Gaz, 

WANI,  a  Lmgaet  or  Jangam  sect,  numerous  in 
the  Canarese-speaking  country,  and  extending  in 
the  direction  of  Poona  and  Bombay.  They 
arrange  themselves  into  ihe  four  sections,  Rasot, 
Diksot,  Melwant,  and  Tailwant,  who  eat  together 
but  do  not  intermarry.  The  Tailwant  drink  only 
tank  water,  which  is  first  strained  and  carefully 
covered  with  a  cloth  to  prevent  injury  to  animal 
life.  The  Rasot  have  no  guru,  which  the  other 
three  have.  The  Wani  are  shopkeepers  and  agri- 
culturists. They  marry  girls  when  five  to  eight 
years  old.  The  couple  are  placed  sitting  on  a  mat 
or  bullock  saddle,  to  which  they  are  lifted  on  the 
crossed  hands  of  four  men,  who  put  betel  leaf  in 
their  mouths  and  complete  the  ceremony.  Widows 
are  remarried.  They  inter  their  dead  in  a  sitting 
posture,  and  on  the  third  day  sprinkle  rice  and 
milk  on  the  grave.  Wania,  also  Yania,  are 
pronunciations  of  the  Banya  name  ;  the  Banya  of 
Bengal 

WANIKA,  the  general  name  given  to  the 
African  tribes  near  the  Suhaili  coast.  They  fear 
an  imaginary  being  called  Muansa,  which  they 
suppose  to  be  a  wild  beast  in  the  woods,  and  an 
imaginary  spiritual  shade  called  Koma. 

W  ANJAKA  or  Banjara,  a  race  of  grain  and 
cotton  carriers,  spread  thoughout  India.  The 
name  is  supposed  to  be  Yanachara,  that  is,  wan- 
derers in  the  forests. 

WANKANER,  a  Native  State  in  Kattyawar. 
Area,  376  square  miles;  population  (1872),  28,750. 
A  black  marble  is  found  within  its  limits.  The 
nearest  port  is  Joria. — Imp,  Gaz,  ix. 

WAN  N I  AH,  a  race  in  the  Batticalao  district  of 
Ceylon,  who  have  traditions  about  their  queens, 
and  show  the  remains  of  a  bridge  built  for  their 
use. — Lee^s  Rebeyro,  p.  80. 

WAQAF.  Arab.  Land  or  other  property 
appropriated  for  religious  or  charitable  purposes. 

WAQIDI,  a  biographer  of  Mahomed,  bom  at 
Medina,  a.d.  747,  a.h.  130,  and  died  in  Baghdad, 
A.D.  822,  A.H.  207.  He  expended  2000  dinar  in 
buying  books,  and  left  behind  him  600  chests  full. 
His  secretary  was  Ibn  Sa'd,  and  he  had  two  slaves 
as  amanuenses. 

WAR  in  the  Dravidian  tongues  is  the  dialectal 
variation  of  Yarn,  Sansk.,  an  individual. 

WAR.  Mahr.  Also  written  Wari,  Bari,  Badi, 
Bati,  Yati,  derived  through  the  Hindi  from  the 
Sanskrit,  means  an  enclosure,  a  garden,  a  house 
or  dwelling,  takes  in  the  Mahrati  the  form  of 
Warkuree,  tiignifying  a  parterre,  a  yard  around  a 
house. 


WAR.  Striac.  The  general  term  far  a  stony 
district.  War-ed-djamous,  the  war  or  district  of 
the  buffaloes. — Robin,wn^s  Tr.  ii.  p.  127. 

WARA,  Wada,  Yada,  Yado,  Yaro  of  the  Mah- 
rati and  Gujerati,  meaning  a  ward  or  quarter  of 
a  town,  occupied  by  people  of  the  same  avocation, 
is  also  from  tne  Sanskrit.  It  is  met  with  in  every- 
day conversation,  as  Bahmanwara,  the  Dherwara, 
the  Brahman  and  Pariah  quarter;  a  common 
termination  to  towns  and  portions  of  towns,  as 
Anhilwara,  Dherwara,  Bahmanwara. 

WARA,  a  town  in  the  Konkan  near  Bombay, 
from  which  was  obtained  a  sculptured  slab.  The 
character  used  in  its  inscription  is  that  of  the 
Saurashtra  coins  and  long -tailed  Deva-Nagan. 
No  gods  are  mentioned,  but  there  is  a  trisula  on 
the  slab.  The  inscription  is  a  fragment,  and 
cannot  be  fully  translated ;  but  Mr.  Prinsep  says 
it  may  be  as  old  as  the  Gujerat  coins  with  Greek 
heads  upon  them.  The  trisula,  without  the  men- 
tion of  Hindu  gods,  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
it  is  not  necessarily  an  exclusive  emblem  of  Sivi 
— Prinsep* s  Antiq,  v.  p.  840. 

WARANGAL,  ancient  town,  86  miles  N.L 
of  Hyderabad  city,  lat.  17°  58'  N.,  long.  79^  41' 
E.  Warangal  was  the  ancient  capital  of  die  Hindu 
kingdom  of  Telingana,  founded  by  the  Narapati 
Andhras.  The  kiugs  of  Andra,  whose  capital 
was  Warangal,  are  said  to  have  been  connected 
with  the  Andra  race  of  Magadha,  but  it  must  hare 
been  by  country  only,  for  Andra  is  not  the  name 
of  a  family,  but  of  all  the  inland  part  of  TeUngans- 
The  records  of  the  inhabitants  mention  Yikrama 
and  Salivahana  among  the  earliest  monarehs; 
after  these  they  place  the  Chola  rajas,  who  were 
succeeded,  they  think,  about  a.d.  615,  by  a  mce 
called  Yavana,  who  were  nine  in  number,  and 
reigned  as  they  say  for  458  years,  till  A.D.  9^. 
About  this  time  the  Ganapati  rajas  began,  hot  the 
first  authentic  mention  of  them  was  in  the  end  of 
the  11th  century,  under  Kakati,  from  whom  the 
whole  dynasty  is  sometimes  named.  He  was  an 
officer  or  feudatory  of  the  Chalakya  kings  of 
Kalyan,  and  gained  victories  over  the  Chola  kings. 
The  Ganapati  rajas  attained  to  greatest  power 
about  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  when  local 
traditions  represent  them  as  posBessed  of  the 
whole  of  the  Peninsula  south  of  the  Godavery : 
but  Professor  Wilson  limits  their  rule  to  between 
lat.  IS**  and  18°  N.  In  1332,  their  capital  was 
taken  by  Kafur,  the  general  of  Ala-ud-Din,  and 
their  importance,  if  not  their  independence,  de- 
stroyed by  a  Muhammadan  army  from  Dehh,  an*i 
two  of  its  officers  settled  at  Yijayanagar.  At  os^ 
time  subsequent  to  this  they  seem  to  have  beea 
tributary  to  Orissa.  Thev  merged  at  last  in  the 
Muhammadan  kingdom  of  Golconda. 

Warangal  is  said  also  to  have  borne  the  itfBe 
of  Amabunda.  A  sculptured  slab  obtuned  thm^ 
had  an  inscription  in  Telugu  and  Uriya,  with 
Sanskrit  slokas.  Its  date  was  Saka  1054,  or  kJ>' 
1182,  being  the  year  Chetrabhanu  of  the  Vribas- 
pati  Chakra,  or  sixty  years'  cycle  of  Jupiter.  The 
inscription  contains  a  long  account  of  Ra<i^ 
Deva's  genealogy  and  of  his  bi&ttles.  There  are  LOt 
any  praises  of  Brahmaus,  or  even  mention  of  then. 
It  is  now  famed  for  its  manufacture  of  carpet- 
In  the  town  of  Hunnumconda  are  the  roiua  of  a 
famous  temple.  The  structure  is  composed  of  a 
hard  black  rock,  elaborately  sculptond.  Fo^ 
large  columns,  highly  carved,  support  a  roof  of 
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solid  slabs ;  although  the  legend  runs  that  a  thou- 
sand pillars  once  supported  the  fabric,  but  a  few 
now  remain  standing.  Inside  the  pavilion  is  a 
gigantic  bull  (couchant),  sculptured  out  of  black 
trap,  highly  polished,  which  is  an  admirable  speci- 
men of  workmanship  of  its  kind.  The  temple  is 
entered  upon  wide  steps  of  solid  black  trap-rock. 
The  landing  is  in  a  porch  supported  by  two 
advance  columns,  with  elegantly-sculptured  bases, 
having  massive  parapets  between  them.  The 
capitals  and  entablatures  are  likewise  exquisitely 
carved,  with  eaves  hanging  over  them  about  five 
feet  over  their  bearings.  The  building  claims 
attention  for  its  great  antiquity,  built,  it  is  said, 
a  thousand  years  ago  by  Raja  Burthop  Roothroo, 
to  whom  also  is  attributed  the  gigantic  works 
scattered  over  the  Warangal  district,  such  as  the 
great  wall  and  fort  of  Warangal,  and  the  embank- 
ment and  masonry  adjuncts  of  the  Pakhall  lake, 
etc.  In  the  road  from  Hyderabad  to  within  forty 
miles  of  Warangal,  barren  rocks,  which  intensify 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  arid  plains,  are  the  pre- 
vailing features,  and  water  is  both  scarce  and  bad. 
At  Bonagherry,  26  miles  from  Hyderabad,  is  a 
hill  fortress  or  drug,  planted  on  the  summit  of 
a  precipitous  rock,  rising  abruptly  from  the  plain 
to  a  very  great  height ;  the  road  extends  only  to 
Hunnamconda,  a  distance  of  90  miles  from 
Hyderabad. — Elphin.  p.  221 ;  Cunningham^  An, 
Geog,  of  India,  p.  527;  Fergusson, 

WARBLER,  a  name  applied  to  several  genera 
and  species  of  birds.  The  pretty  blue -throated 
warbler  Oyanecula  suecica,  of  the  N.W.  Himalaya, 
frequents  the  mustard  fields  and  low  scrub,  frisk- 
ing about  like  the  robin  redbreast.  On  bleak 
situations  in  the  Himalaya,  Mr.  Adams  met  with 
the  black-breasted  warbler  Calliope  pectoralis. 
It  is  a  solitary  bird,  and  affects  the  stunted  juniper 
bushes  at  high  altitudes ;  it  is  about  the  size  of 
the  redstart,  which  in  habits  it  much  resembles. 
— Adamify  Naturalist 

WARD.  Sir  Henry  Ward,  a  dvil  servant, 
Governor  of  Ceylon,  and  who  died  of  cholera 
while  Grovenior  of  Madras  in  1860.  In  Ceylon  he 
gave  encouragement  to  settlers,  removed  the  many 
difficulties  which  beset  them;  he  constructed  great 
trunk  roads  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  island,  and  opened  up  the  districts  by  admir- 
able branch  communications.  Rivers  and  streams 
were  provided  with  temporary  bridges  until  the 
finances  increased,  when  they  were  replaced  with 
permanent  structures ;  and  ere  he  left  the  colony 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  opening  the  suspension 
bridge  at  Gampola  and  the  new  bridges  at  Katu- 
gastututy,  magnificent  structures,  which  will  re- 
main lasting  monuments  of  his  rule,  and  will  bear 
his  name  to  posterity.  Sir  Edward  Barnes  may 
be  said  to  have  founded  the  colony,  and  Sir  Henry 
Ward  to  have  formed  it. 

William  Ward,  the  missionary  colleague  of 
Carey  in  the  Serampur  Mission.  He  was  bom 
at  Derby  in  1769,  and  learned  the  trade  of  a  car- 
penter. He  arrived  at  Serampur  on  the  13th 
October  1799.  He  was  fearless,  fond  of  work, 
somewhat  democratic,  slightly  opinionated,  with 
a  capacity  for  organization,  and  with  that  mar- 
vellous control  over  Asiatics  which  belongs  to 
that  temperament.  The  book  he  wrote,  a  View 
of  the  History,  Literature,  and  Religion  of  the 
Hindus,  with  all  its  exaggerations  and  affected 
prudery,  is  still  valuable  as  illustrating  the  popular 


habits,  manners,  and  religious  belief  of  the  masses, 
and  as  giving  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
E.  I.  Company^s  servants  at  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century.    It  went  through  three  editions. 

WARD  HA,  a  river  which  rises  in  the  Satpura 
Hills  between  Nagpur  and  Betul.  It  is  a  river  of 
importance  in  the  Central  Dekhan.  It  flows 
south-east,  separating  the  Nagpur,  Wardha,  and 
Chanda  districts  of  ^e  Central  F^vinces  from 
the  Berars  and  the  Nizam  ^s  dominions.  Its  first 
great  affluent  is  the  Pain  Granga,  which  it  recdves 
on  the  Nizam's  or  right  bank,  about  190  miles 
from  its  source;  64  miles  lower  down  (a  little 
above  Chanda)  it  joins  the  Wunganga,  and  the 
united  stream,  thenceforward  known  as  the 
Pranhita,  fiows  on  in  the  same  direction  to  join 
the  Godavery  at  Seroncha.  It  is  at  the  junction 
of  the  Wardha  with  the  Wainganga  that  the 
great  obstacle  to  the  Godavery  navigation  scheme, 
known  as  the  *  Third  Barrier,'  occurs.  The  bed 
of  the  Wardha  is  throughout  rocky  and  deep ;  in 
the  monsoon  it  becomes  a  furious  torrent,  and 
carries  a  considerable  body  of  water.  The  railway 
bridge  which  crosses  it  at  Pulgaon  is  of  iron,  and 
consists  of  fourteen  sixty-foot  girders,  resting  on 
masonry  piers.  In  the  hot  months,  however,  the 
stream  is  everywhere  fordable.  Timber  rafts  can 
be  floated  down  this  river.  The  valley  of  the 
Wardha  is  a  rich  tract  of  country  lying  between 
the  river  and  a  range  of  hills  which,  recedine  as 
the  Wardha  district  is  entered,  leave  a  consider- 
able open  space,  which  widens  gradually  to  the 
south.  In  general  the  country  is  well  wooded, 
and  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Hinganghat  sub- 
division the  jungle  predominates  over  the  cleared 
and  cultivated  tracts.  The  plaiu  of  Hinganghat 
and  the  plain  and  hill  of  Girar  are  spots  of  great 
geological  interest  At  the  former  place  a  fresh- 
water stratum  may  be  traced,  and  silicified  wood 
picked  up  in  abundance  at  the  latter ;  the  hillside 
exposes  the  fresh-water  stratum  in  all  its  varieties, 
while  the  plain  is  strewn  with  curious  zeolitic 
concretions  resembling  betel -nuts  or  nutmegs, 
which  have  issued  from  the  soft  subjacent  rock. 
The  geologic  formation  is  interesting.  The  trot- 
ting bullock  of  this  part  of  the  Central  Provinces 
is  famous.  The  breeding  of  homed  cattle  gener- 
ally is  carried  on  on  a  large  scale  in  the  northern 
and  hilly  part  of  the  district,  which  affords  excel- 
lent pasture  in  the  cold  season,  but  in  summer 
most  of  the  herds  are  taken  to  the  jungles  of 
Mandla  and  Chanda.  The  breed  of  buffaloes,  too, 
is  very  fine. — Madras  Conservator's  Reports,  p.  4; 
Central  Provinces  Gazetteer, 

WARDHA,  chief  town  of  Wardha  district. 
Central  Provinces,  lat.  20**  45'  N.,  long.  78**  40' 
E.  The  district  is  in  the  Central  Provinces, 
lying  between  lat.  20**  18'  and  21°  21'  N.,  and 
between  long.  78''  4'  30"  and  79°  16'  E.  It 
forms  a  triangle  with  its  apex  towards  the  north- 
west. The  base  rests  on  Chanda  district,  while 
on  the  western  side  the  river  Wardha  separates  it 
from  Berar.  Population  (1872),  354,720  souls. 
The  great  sheet  of  trap  which  covers  the  Berars, 
and  spreads  as  far  as  the  coast  of  the  Arabian 
Sea,  has  flowed  over  the  whole  of  the  district.  The 
black  soil  varies  in  depth  from  10  feet  to  a  few 
inches,  the  average  thickness  being  about  2  feet. 

WARING.  Edward  John  Waring,  M.D., 
F.R.C.P.  liond.,  F.L.S.,  Commander  of  the 
Indian  Empire  (1881),  a  medical  officer  of  the 
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Madras  anny,  1849-59,  author  of  two  editioiiB  of 
a  Maaaal  of  Practical  Therapeutics  (1854),  also 
Bazar  Medidnes,  three  editions;  editor  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  of  India  (1868);  author  of  the 
Bibliotheca  Therapeutica,  2  vols.  (1878-89),  The 
Tropical  ReBideut  at  Home  (1866),  Cottage  Hos- 
pitals (1867),  The  Hospital  Prayer  Book  (1872), 
and  Statistics  of  an  Enquiry  into  the  Pathology 
and  Statistics  of  Abscess  in  the  Liver  ;  Medical 
Notes  on  the  Burmese,  The  Vital  Statistics  of  the 
Maclras  Army,  Statistical  Notes  on  Tropical 
Diseases. 

£.  Scott  Waring,  author  of  Tour  to  Shiraz 
by  the  Route  of  Kazroon  and  Firozabad,  with 
Remarks  on  their  Manners,  Customs,  etc. ;  also 
HistoxT  of  the  Mahrattas,  1810. 

WARINGIN  TREE,  Anglo-Malay,  is  the  Ficus 
Benjamina,  very  closely  resembling  the  banyan 
tree  of  the  continent  of  India,  spreading  in  like 
maimer  over  a  large  space  of  ground,  the  hiteral 
branches  sending  down  shoots,  which  take  root, 
and  become  a  supplementary  trunk.  The  wilder 
Papuans  delight  in  residing  among  the  branches 
of  the  waringin  trees,  whose  dense  foliage  and 
horijBoatally-spreadiDg  branches  render  them  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose.  This  tree  is  of  peculiar 
interest  in  oonnection  with  the  earlier  history  of 
the  native  races  of  the  Far  East,  as  it  is  regarded 
with  a  superstitious  veneration  by  all  the  ab- 
original tribes  of  the  Archipelago,  as  well  as  by 
those  of  the  northern  coasts  of  Australia,  and  by 
the  lower  classes,  at  least,  of  the  Chinese. — Mr. 
Early  p.  116. 

WARK.  HiMD.  A  leaf  of  a  book,  a  leaf  of  a 
tree.  Wark-i-nukra,  silver  leaf.  Wark-i-tila, 
gold  leaf,  etc 

WARKA-bin-NAUFEL,  cousin  of  Mahomed's 
wife  Ayesha.  He  was  skilled  in  Jewish  leamiug, 
and  is  said  to  have  translated  the  Scriptures  from 
Hebrew  into  Arabic. — Elphin,  p.  256. 

WAREALLAI,  between  Cochin  and  Trevan- 
drum,  a  spur  of  the  W.  Ghats,  consisting  of  a 
ridge  of  laterite  hills  about  six  miles  wide,  with  a 
summit  level  of  180  feet,  ending  abruptly  in  a 
line  of  cliffs  washed  by  the  sea.  A  tunnel  through 
it  has  been  planned. 

WARREN,  Captain  JOHN,  an  officer  who 
served  in  several  parte  of  the  Madras  Presidency 
and  in  Mysore.  He  wrote  an  Account  of  the  Petri- 
factions  near  the  Village  of  Trevikera  in  the  Car- 
natic,'in  vol.  IL  of  Asiatic  Researches ;  also  Account 
of  E^qpetiments  made  at  the  Madras  Observatory 
for  determining  the  length  of  the  simple  Pendu- 
lum beating  seconds  of  time  at  that  place.  He 
edited  the  Kala  Sankalita. 

WAS,  which  occurs  in  AUungwas,  in  the 
MiJirati,  a  forsaken  village ;  but  in  the  Gujerati, 
a  ward  or  quarter  of  a  village  occupied  by  the 
Koli  race. 

WASHERMAN'S  EARTH,  an  impure  carbon- 
ate of  soda,  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  many 
parte  of  India.  The  soda  is  obtained  by  dissolving 
in  water  and  evaporating,  and  the  soda  is  sold 
under  the  name  ot  sobbu.  A  washerman's  well  is 
deemed  in  the  east  the  most  impure  of  all  recep- 
tacles. These  wells  are  dug  at  the  sides  of  streams, 
and  give  a  supply  of  pure  water  filtering  through 
the  sand. — Tod's  Rajasthun,  p.  223. 

WASHING  OF  FEET.  In  John  xiiL  10,  *  He 
that  is  washed,  needeth  not  save  to  wash  his  feet.* 
The  Hindus  walk  home  from  bathing  barefoot. 


and   on   entering    the    house   wash   thor  feet 
flgajti, 

WASP.  The  mason  wasp  is  a  name  giTen  to 
several  genera  and  species  of.  hymenopterous 
insecte  of  the  family  Sphegide.  One  of  these, 
Pelopseus  Spinole  of  St  Fargeau,  distinguished 
by  ite  metallic  lustre,  introduces  ite  eggs  into  the 
body  of  the  pupa  of  some  other  insect,  which  it 
tbruste  into  keyholes  and  other  apertures  of  Indian 
houses,  and  encloses  the  whole  with  moisteDed 
earth.  The  young  parasite,  after  undergoing  it£ 
transformations,  gnaws  ite  way  into  light,  and 
emerges  a  four- winged  fly.  The  Ampulex  com- 
pressa,  which  drags  about  cockroaches  into  which 
it  has  implanted  ite  eg^,  belongs  to  the  same 
family. — Sir  J.  E.  Tenneni^s  Ceylon^  p.  257. 

WASSO,  in  Buddhism,  the  season  of  sacred 
rest  It  is  still  celebrated  at  Bhilaa  by  the  illu- 
mination of  the  shrine  of  Lohangi  Pir,  at  his 
ziarat,  on  the  full  moon  of  Asaih. 

WASTE  LANDS  are  abundant  in  British  India, 
but,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  village  rigfat«. 
the  family  righte,  and  those  of  copartnery,  it  is  not 
easy  for  a  stranger  to  purchase  portions.  Lord 
Stanley,  in  his  despatch  of  22d  December  \Si)>. 
ordered  such  to  be  sold  in  fee-simple,  and  its 
was  agreed  upou  in  resolution  of  17th  OcUh 
ber  1861.  On  the  plains,  wherever  they  are 
fertile,  especially  in  the  provinces  drained  or 
watered  by  large  rivers,  the  population  is  as  hi^ 
as  600  and  700  to  the  square  mile.  But  in  the 
hills  the  population  is  too  scanty  to  meet  tbt 
present  labour  demand,  comparativdy  trifling  as 
it  is.     The  figures  refer  to  acres. 

I.  HillWastbs. 

Madras.  —  OoimhtitoTe  (Ncilgfaerries),  1,385.M:>; 
Salem (ShAvaroyt),  409,046;  Madura (PnlneTsK 651.921. 

North- West  Provinces.— KunBon,  a  limited  extrtt 
suited  for  tea ;  Dehra  Doon,  204,.526 ;  MAhadeo  HiUs 
GondwanA,  thousands  of  square  miles;  Jabbulpui, 
25,180  square  miles. 

Bengal.  —  Cossya  Hills,  Ghittagong,  Mymsnsiflp. 
Qaro  Hills,  Sylhet,  Bhagulpor,  Ghutaa  Nagpiir,  North 
Gachar,  very  large  area ;  KMorap  (Assam),  179,^: 
Nowgong  (Assam),  1,205.600;  Sibsagur  (As»a . 
1,471,728;  Akyab,  3,152,000;  Cachar,  200,000;  lU 
jeeling,  250,000. 

British  Burma.— Tenassetim,  17,990,000;  IfartaiMB, 
5,760,000;  Pegu,  ahout  40,000  square  miles. 

Panjab.—SuniA,  22,995;  Kajign,  lfi,ld6:  Mt% 
Ghazi  Khan,  24,349 ;  Sealkote,  67,083  ;  Jhelum,  ^T'.'; 
Dehra  Ismail  Khan,  474,880;  Kohat,  16,479  ;  Hoihur 
pur,  15,000. 

JTysore.— Astragram,  816,619;  BaagaloK,  547,199: 
Chittoldroog,  1,366,000 ;  Nuggw,  188,59f . 

II.  Wastes  IN  THE  Plaiks. 

Jtfdu^ru.— Gaojam,  12,461 ;  Visacapatam,  3100:  Bs** 
mundry,  172,259;  Masulipatam,  2419;  Gontor,  479.rt: 
Nellore,  417,221;  Cuddapali,  2,536,747;  Beli«7 
3,458,820;  Kumool,  379,434;  Chioidepat,  iW'-'- 
North  Arcot,  426,128 ;  South  Aroot,  919,215 ;  Ttnf.^^ 
145,316;  Trichinopoly,  620,847;  TinneTeUy,  7S5,53i 

-Bombay.— Sholapur,  414,433;    Batnagheny.  9>^' 
Dharwar,  178,847 ;  Pooua,  141,192 ;  Belgaum,  212^ : 
Satara,  381,315 ;  Ahmadabad,  218^415 ;  Kaira,  7tt»'' 
Baroach,   8000;   Surat,  95,410;  Tasna,  8558;  Ktf 
desh,  1^,666. 

North-West  Pnortnces.— Sahannipur,12,85S ;  Kj»J- 
124,868;  Sfaahjahanpur,  56,000;  Singiowke,  34.4^' 
Gorakhpur,  189,508. 

Am^.-Baraset,  5289 ;  SuadcriMuia,  809,64S; J^ 
luah.  2500;  Kamree,  1,200,000:  SaodowaT,  ^• 
Bardwan,  680 ;  Hoogly,  139 ;  Mii^por,  324/ ;  TH2m, 
pur,  25,861 ;  Murshidabad,  1189  ;  Bogra,  a  laife  tm* 

P<i»Va5.—AmbaUL  13,917;  Jalaadhar,  lUS ;  I^ 
225,0Kr;  Guiranwala,  174,357;  fWossw,  W^ 
Amritsar,  16,505 ;  Gajerat,  64,lJW;  ShApor,  mi^'- 
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Multan,  1,510,388;  Jhnng.  1,787,571;  Qagaira, 
1,636,242 :  Muzaflfargurhri7,134  ;  Leiah,  1,760,000 ; 
Hissar,  ld02 ;  Jhujjur,  11,925 ;  Sirsa,  467 ;  Rhotuck, 
2375. 

OtM^A.— SitEpor,  8600;  Darriabad,  5731:  Hnrdui, 
2f),327 ;  Baraitch,  98,800 ;  Giinda,  98,840 ;  Mahomdi, 
188,045. 

Hyderabad  and  Ifagpur. —West  Berar,  544,475; 
Eait  Berar,  565,741;  Nagpur,  8:  Baepur,  493,384; 
Chanda,  82,707 ;  Ghindwarah,  2000. 

The  islands  of  the  Mergui  Archipelago,  and 
much  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  are  unpeopled. 

WAT,  SiND.,  is  made  of  wheat  boUed  in  milk, 
and  seasoned  with  salt  or  sogar,  and  is  the  naelitah 
or  morning  meal  of  the  peasantry  in  Sind,  eaten 
iis  soon  as  they  rise. — MassorCa  Journeys^  L  p.  376. 

WATCH.  The  Hindus  and  Muhamma(mns  in 
India  divide  the  day  into  four  watches,  and  the 
night  into  the  same  number,  the  day  being  con- 
sidered to  extend  from  sunrise  to  sunset  The 
watches  are  again  divided  into  ghnrees,  which  are 
24  minutes  each  in  length,  and  which  are  usually 
called  an  Indian  hour.  As  in  the  summer  the 
(lays  are  longer  than  the  nights,  each  day  watch 
will  then  be  longer  than  any  watch  of  the  night, 
though,  from  the  necessity  of  each  watch  com- 
prising an  exact  number  of  ghuree,  there  will 
generally  be  the  difference  of  one  ghuree  between 
two  watches  of  the  same  day.  There  is  nmch 
variation  in  this  respect;  and  although,  in  the 
latitude  of  India,  the  difference  is  not  so  great  as 
it  would  be  in  a  country  more  towards  the  north, 
it  is  still  so  inconvenient  that  the  natives  of  India 
rarely  understand  their  own  method  of  dividing 
the  day,  and  readily  adopt  the  English  mode. 

WATER. 

Avar,  Ayar-tawar,  Malay. 

Ad p£BS. 

Ku,    .    .    .     Scythian. 
Tanni,     ....     Tam. 

Neni, Tel. 

Ohu, Tib. 


Maa, Abab. 

Hu,     .    .    .     Absybiak. 

Ya BuBM. 

Yuh-yih,  ....  Chik. 
Shwui,  Liu-shui,   .      ,, 

Ku, Gb. 

Pani, Hind. 

Water,  with  the  Hindus,  is  used  as  a  synonym 
for  climate.  Ab-o-howa,  or  water  and  air,  is 
applied  similarly  by  the  Muhammadans.  Civilisa- 
tion, society,  government,  law,  ai^ear  to  have 
originated  in  countries  which  have  certain  water- 
ing-places or  great  rivers  or  perpetual  springs, 
and  wells  have  led  men  to  congregate  at  particular 
watering  spots.  Fountains  sacred  to  the  sun 
and  other  deities  were  common  to  the  Persians, 
Scythians,  and  Hindus,  and  both  the  last  offered 
steeds  to  him  in  sacrifice.  The  Hindu  races  at 
the  beginning  of  their  religious  rites  made  a  pre- 
liminary offering  of  water,  called  Ankurapana. 
Few  Hindu  sects  will  take  water  to  drink  from  each 
other.  In  Western  Gujerat  it  is  customary  for 
Brahmans  to  use  brass  or  copper  vessels  belonging 
to  persons  of  other  castes,  alter  they  have -scrubbed 
them  well  with  dust  and  water,  and  washed  them. 
A  leathern  bucket  need  only  be  washed,  because, 
having  come  originally  from  the  house  of  the 
tanner,  who  is  a  penon  of  very  low  caste,  it  is 
supposed  that  no  further  defilement  can  happen 
to  it.  Some  strict  Brahmans,  however,  will 
neither  drink  water  which  has  been  drawn  in  a 
leathern  bucket,  nor  even  use  it  for  ablutions. 
In  parts  of  Western  Gujerat  tibiere  is  frequently 
but  one  well  in  a  village,  in  which  ease  the  out- 
castes  draw  water  on  one  side  of  it  and  retire,  and 
when  they  are  gone  Brahmans  and  other  castes 
come  and  draw  water  from  the  other  side.    It  is 


usually  the  case  that  there  are  many  wells  in  a 
village,  and  that  one  is  snecially  set  apart  for 
out-castes.  A  well  is  defiled  ii  a  dog  or  other 
animal  have  fallen  into  it,  and,  for  its  purification, 
water  must  be  drawn  from  it  five  times,  and 
Ganges  water  or  cow's  urine  poured  into  it.  If  a 
Brahman  or  Wania  womaa,  returning  home  with 
water  from  a  well,  meet  a  funeral,  sli^  will  some- 
times throw  away  the  water  at  once  as  defiled, 
sometimes  veil  herself  and  move  aside,  averting 
her  face,  and  if  the  corpse  be  not  carried  within 
a  few  paces  of  where  she  stands,  the  water  is  pre- 
served from  defilement.  The  dead  body  of  an 
animal  defiles  also,  and  if  one  happen  to  lie  on 
the  way  to  the  well,  no  water  is  procurable  until 
it  has  been  removed,  and  the  ground  has  been 
purified.  Some  women  will  throw  away  the 
water  if  a  crow  alight  on  the  vessel  and  put  his 
beak  into  it,  but  as  the  case  is  rather  a  common 
one,  other  women  take  no  notice  of  it.  TIub 
symbols  of  the  three  Hindu  deities  are  respect- 
ively time,  water,  and  ^e.  Besides  the  well- 
known  worship  of  the  holy  Ganges,  the  tribes 
worship  other  rivers  under  the  name  of  Gang- 
amma,  and  in  crossing  them  it  is  usual  to  drop  a 
coin  into  the  water  as  an  offering  and  the  price 
of  a  safe  passage.  In  the  Dekhan  and  in  Ceylon 
trees  and  bushes  near  springs  may  often  be  seen 
covered  with  votive  offerings.  The  Khond  race 
also  worship  rivers  and  fountains.  The  people  of 
Sumatra  are  said  to  pay  a  kind  of  adoration  to 
the  sea,  and  to  make  an  offering  of  cakes  and 
sweetmeats  on  their  beholding  it  for  l^e  first 
time,  deprecating  its  power  of  doing  them  harm. 
The  offerings  on  tlie  Ganges  to  Ehaja  Ehizr  are 
of  this  character. 

In  the  Panjab  four  kinds  of  water  are  found  in 
the  Rewari  wells,  all  of  which  are  used  in  irriga- 
tion, but  the  produce  of  each  varies.  The  first  is 
Shirin  or  Mitha,  i,e.  sweet  water,  the  irrigation 
from  which,  in  common  seasons,  does  not  produce 
such  remarkably  fine  crops  as  the  other  kinds ; 
but  this  is  infinitely  more  than  compensated  by 
the  fact  that,  in  drought  years,  the  produce  is 
certain  and  abundant 

Second,  Matwalla  or  hard  water,  the  land 
irrigated  by  which  produces  very  fine  crops, 
except  in  drought  years,  when  they  are  rather 
inferior,  though  still  good  and  certain. 

Third,  MalmaUa  or  brackish  water,  witli  which 
good  crops  but  inferior  vegetables  are  produced 
in  common  years ;  in  drought,  however,  ooth  are 
inferior. 

Fourth,  Khari,  Shor,  or  very  brackish  water. 
This  irrigation  is  said  to  bear  finer  and  more 
abundant  produce  than  the  others. 

Wanklyn  and  Chapman  state  that  all  drinking 
waters  may  reasonably  be  required  to  be  of  such 
a  degree  d  purity  as  not  to  yield  more  than  0*08 
mOl^am  of  albumenoid  ammonia  per  litre  of 
water,  equal  to  0*06  parts  per  million.  If  not  in 
this  state  naturally,  aU  water  that  is  to  be  used  for 
drinking  ought  to  be  filtered  until  it  becomes  so. 

The  people  of  India,  and  Hindus  in  particular, 
have  been  highly  careless  of  the  wells  and  tanks 
from  which  their  drinking  and  cooking  waters 
have  been  obtained ;  but  in  1883  they  printed  in 
13  languages  a  lecture  which  Surgeon-Greneral 
FumelT  gave  in  Madras.  That  officer  said  that 
excellent  laws  and  regulations  had  been  laid 
down  by  ancient  lawgivers.    He  pointed  out  that 
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in  the  Yajur  Veda,  the  part  called  Arana  con- 
tains the  following  commandments : — *  Do  not 
spit  out  with  retching  in  the  water.  Do  not  pass 
urine  or  discharge  excreta  in  the  water.  Do  not 
drop  blood  in  the  water.  Do  not  throw  any 
hair,  or  nails,  or  bones,  or  ashes,  nor  dip  dirty 
clothes  into  water.  For  to  do  so  is  to  abuse  a 
precious  gift  of  the  gods  and  disgrace  them.* 

Then,  passing  on  to  the  Smritl,  or  the  rales 
laid  down  by  the  lawgivers  regarding  the  use  and 
abuse  of  water,  he  showed  that  the  Yagnya 
Valkya  prohibits  the  drinking  of  eight  kinds  of 
water: — (1)  water  kept  boiled  by  a  stranger, 
(2)  foaming  water,  (3)  heavy  dirty  water,  (4) 
water  giving  off  offensive  smells,  (5)  water 
rising  in  bubbles,  (6)  hot  water,  (7)  muddy 
water,  (8)  salt  water. 

The  sage  Shatatapa  prohibits  bathing  in  a  tank 
or  pond  defiled  by  the  following  persons  by 
washing  or  bathing : — Those  suffering  from  sore 
eyes  or  itch  on  the  head  or  ear ;  those  subject  to 
epileptic  attacks,  or  ulceration  in  the  head  running 
off  tnrough  the  nostril,  or  to  consumption;  or 
those  affected  by  leprosy,  or  small-pox,  or  diar- 
rhoea, cholera,  or  other  contagious  diseases. 

In  the  second  book  of  Ramayana,  the  Prince 
Bharata  calls  down  upon  himself  a  curse  if  he 
were  guilty  of  something  charged  against  him,  by 

saying,— 

'  His  sin,  who  deadly  poiBon  throws 
To  spoil  the  water  as  it  flows, 
Lay  on  the  wretch  its  burden  dread 
Who  gave  conient  when  Rama  fled.' 

In  Uddhava  Gita  of  the  11th  book  of  the 
Bhagavata  Purana  or  Kriahna^s  legend,  the  divine 
Krishna  advised  to  drink  no  other  water  but  that 
filtered  or  strained  through  a  clean  cloth. 


Inner  Harbour,  and  elsewhere,  several  Bubmaiine 
springs,  which  are  generally  10  to  12  feet  from 
the  sea-surface.  But  the  island  population  is  not 
dependent  on  them  for  its  supply,  as  it  has  a 
perennial  spring  sufficient  to  keep  the  whole 
surface  of  the  island  under  cultivation.  Their  fresh 
water  is  got  by  diving.  The  diver,  sitting  in  his 
boat,  winds  a  great  goat-skin  bag  around  his 
left  arm,  the  hand  grasping  its  mouth ;  then  be 
takes  in  his  baud,  or  stands  on,  a  heavy  stone,  to 
which  is  attached  a  strong  line,  and,  thus  equipped, 
he  plunges  in  and  quickly  reaches  the  bottom. 
Instantly  opening  the  bag  over  the  strong  jet  of 
fresh  water,  he  springs  up,  at  the  same  time 
closing  the  bag.  The  stone  is  then  hauled  up, 
and  the  diver,  after  taking  breath,  plunges  in 
again.  The  source  of  these  copious  submarine 
springs  is  thought  to  be  in  the  hills  of  Arabia 
some  50  or  60  miles  distant.  To  facilitate  the 
filling  the  water  bag,  a  stone  with  an  aperture 
in  its  centre  is  usually  fitted  over  the  mouth  of 
the  spring. — Surgeon-General  Fnmell ;  Lubfxick't 
Origin  of  Civil,  p.  200 :  Forbes*  Basamala  vr 
Hindu  Annals,  ii.  pp.  239,  240  ;   Ward, 

WATER- CRESS,  Nasturtium  officinale. 
Bhui-kin-tsai,  .    .     CHIN.  |  Shwui-kin-tsat,    .    Chi5. 
Leaves— Loot  patha.     Seeds — Hunifs. 

The  water-cress  is  a  native  of  Great  Britain. 
It  thrives  best  in  running  streams,  and  is  to  be 
had  all  the  year  round.  It  is  grown  from  Beed  in 
beds  near  a  water-course,  and  the  supply  may  be 
kept  up  for  any  length  of  time.  A  sniall  black 
caterpillar  is  very  destructive  to  it.  The  only 
remedy  is  flooding  the  plants  for  a  short  time.— 
Jaffrey.    See  Nasturtium. 

WATERFALLS.  The  principal  caiaracts  or 
waterfalls  in  India  are  those  near   Simorri  in 


Again,  the  Yagnya  Valkya  prohibits  the  use  of  Rohilkhand ;  at  Grokak,  on  the  Gutporba ;  Yena, 

water  that  remains  after  washing  one's  feet  or  in  Mahabal^war,  600  feet ;  Cauvery,  300  feet : 

hands  and  other  parts  of  the  human  body,  or  the  I  cataracts    of    Subunreka,   Chutia    Nagpur,  and 

remnant  of  what  another  person  drinks,  or  the  Hurrori    Ghat,   the  falls  15,   20,   and  400  feet 

water  near  the  dhobi's  place  for  clothes,  or  where  respectively.    Waterfalls  occur  in  the  course  ol 

chandala  or  butchers,  chucklers,  and  other  out-  the  rivers  Mahanadi,  Behur,  and  Tonse  in  Gond- 

castes   wash  themselves,  or  where  women  after  wana.     That  on  the   Mahanadi,   9  miles  from 
child-birth  or  people  under  pollution  bathe. 


All  these  authorities  are  taken  from  the  chapter 
headed  Charukanda,  or  the  use  of  water,  in  the 
book  of  the  Hindu  law  by  Vaidyandha,  held  in 
high  esteem  by  the  Hindu  community  of  S.  India. 

Dr.  Parkes,  the  greatest  authority  in  hygiene, 
sums  up  the  department  of  his  manual  which 
treats  of  water,  with  the  following  practical 
conclusions: — An  epidemic  of  diarrhoea  in  a 
community  is  almost  always  owing  either  to 
impure  air,  impure  water,  or  bad  food ;  and  if  it  > 


Kaiouti,  is  a  fall  of  270  feet;  the  fall  on  Behnr 
river,  near  Chechai,  is  863  feet ;  and  that  on  the 
Tonse,  near  Tahlurk  Ghat,  is  210  feet 

The  Garsipa  falls  are  on  the  river  Sherwatty, 
about  15  miles  up  the  W.  Ghats  from  the  town  of 
Garsipa.  From  top  of  fail  to  surface  of  baain 
is  888  feet,  and  the  depth  of  basin  is  300  feet 
and  from  300  to  600  feet  across  daring  the  rsios. 
The  country  in  the  neighbourhood  is  extremely 
beautiful. 

In  the  Lushai  is  a  waterfall   on  the  Kabn 


extends  over  many  families,  almost  certainly  to  |  Doong  (or  Kowa  Doong)  stream  about  1200  feet 
water.  Diarrhoea  or  dysentery  constantly  affect-  below  Lall  Shooma^s  village,  from  which  it  is 
ing  a  community,  or  returning  periodically  at  reached  by  an  easy  bridle-path.  Above  the  f^il 
certain  times  of  the  year,   a  very  sudden  and    the  Kahu  Doong  is  a  most  beautiful  stream,  flov- 


localized    outbreak    of    either    typhoid    fever, 
malarious  fever,  or  cholera,  are  almost  certainly 


ing  placidly  between  high  banks  close  to  (he 
water's    edge,    with    the    luxuriant   vegetation 


from  bad  water  ;  and  Dr.  Macnamara  says  cholera  peculiar  to  these  parts.  From  the  qoiet  itretni 
could  be  warded  off.  I  above,  the  water  is  suddenly  laundied  over  a  scaip 

The  Arabian  littoral  has  a  scanty  supply  of  ;  of  some  50  feet  into  a  clear  pool  on  a  broad  ledp? 
potable  water,  and  at  several  places,  sweeter  |  of  rock,  which  has  been  gradually  worn  &^5^ 
water,  obtained  from  springs  under  the  sea,  is  ,  the  action  of  water,  to  receive  it.  From  this  pool 
used  in  preference.  Of  this  a  notable  instaiice  the  stream  then  plunges  over  a  second  ledge,  aiv 
occurs  at  Katif  town,  25  miles  from  Bahrein,  falls  as  a  sheet  of  spray  and  foam  into  the  bottoin 
where,  in  the  open  sea,  in  from  3  to  4  fathoms,  of  an  immense  amphitheatre  of  cliffs,  sormoiinted 
are  several  of  such  springs.  j  on  all  sides  by  high  forest- covered  moantaiM ; 

There  are  at  Bahrein  also,  in  what  is  called  the    the  edge  of  the  scarp,  the  great  fissures  vbich 
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rend  it  from  top  to  bottom,  the  defte  between  the 
strata,  and  indeed  every  available  nook  and 
nranny,  being  fringed  with  festoons  of  creei>erB, 
ferns,  and  orchids  of  eveiy  variety.  The  height 
of  this  second  fall  is  350  feet  sheer  drop  without 
break,  and  the  view  from  the  sharp  edge  of  the 
precipice,  looking  down  into  the  great  black  rock- 
strewn  basin  below,  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
that  can  be  imagined ;  and  daring  the  wet  season, 
when  there  is  a  large  flow  of  water,  must  be  one 


of  the  water  upon  the  shore,  where  they  overthrew 
strong  isolated  frame  houses. 

WATER  WAGTAIL  of  several  kinds  occur  in 
India.  The  grey  wagtail  is  the  MotaciUa  boarula. 
The  lark- toed  wagtail,  Budytes  citreola,  occurs  in 
the  irrigated  fields.  The  spotted  hill  wagtail, 
Enicurus  maculatus,  is  one  of  the  most  handsome 
denizens  of  the  mountain  streams.  In  S.  India, 
the  pretty  little,  clean -looking,  sprightly  water 
wagtail  is  usually  the  first  and  most  welcome 


of  the  finest  waterfalls   in  India. — Dr,  Buisfs    harbinger  of  the  coming  cold  weather,  and  re- 
('atalogue ;  Jameson's  Ed,  Jour,,  1822.  maining  iu   India    abundantly  whilst    the  cold 

WATER-HEN,  Parra    Sinensis.      Plumes    of  " 


season  lasts.  The  pied  wagtails  of  India,  Mota- 
ciUa Luzoniensis  and  M.  Dekhauensis,  are  specifi- 
cally different  from  those  of  Europe,  MT  alba 
and  M.  Yarrellii,  however  similar  in  appearance 
and  habits;  but  the  grey  wagtail  of  Britain, 
Galobates  sulphurea,  is  identically  the  same  in 
India  and  Java,  and  a  specimen  has  been  seen  in 
a  collection  from  Australia.  This  dehcate  little 
bird,  so  clean  and  bright  in  its  appearance,  is  of 
very  general  diffusion  over  Southern  Asia  during 
the  cold  season,  being  indeed  much  commoner 
than  in  Britain.  An  individual  of  the  Motacilla 
boarula  is  occaaionallv  to  be  seen.  The  great  pied 
wagtail,  the  Motacilla  Maderaspatana,  is  rare. 
The  yellow  wagtail  lark  is  the  Budytes  viridis; 
the  feathers  on  its  head  are  blue-grey  in  spring 
and  summer.  —  CaL  Rev. ;  Blyth ;  Adams,  See 
Birds. 

WATSON.    Gheriah  was  the  chief  town  and 
strongest  port  of  Angria  in  1756.     It  was  attacked 


inferior  kinds  are  made  from  its  feathers.    It  is 

met  with  in  the  north  of  India,  running  over  the 

leaves  of  the  lotus.    The  best  plumes  are,  however, 

made  from  the  feathers  of  the  heron  of  the  Panjab. 

See  Wild-fowl. 
WATER-LILY,   the   common    name  for  the 

species  of  the  family  Nymphieacese.     One  of  the 

most  beautiful  and  the  largest  of  the  tribe  is  the 

Victoria  regia. — Roxh,  SeeNelumbium ;  Nymphsea. 
WATER-MELON,   Cucurbita  citrullus.     Cit- 

ruUus  cucurbita,  Schrad,  Si-kwa,  Han-kwa,  Ghin. 

The  red-fleshed  water-melon  is  largely  eaten  in 

China.    Liquid  night-soil  is  largely  used  in  the 

cultivation  of  melons. 

WATERSPOUTS  are  frequent  in  the  Indian 

Ocean,  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  the  Arabian  Sea. 

They  generally  form  a  double  cone.    The  upper 

portion  with  its  apex  downwards  consists  of  a 

dense  cloud,  while  the  lower  cone,  the  apex  of 

which  is  pointed  to  the  heavens,  consists  of  water,  |  and  taken  by  a  British  squadron  of  five  British 

ships  under  Admiral  Watsou,  and  on  land  by  an 
army  under  Olive.  A  Mahratta  army  held  aloof. 
WATTAL  or  Watul,  in  Kashmir,  a  tribe  which 
supplies  dancing  girls  and  prostitutes.  The 
women  are  among  the  handsomest  of  the  valley, 
and  are  very  beautiful.  They  have  all  the 
manners  and  appearance  of  gypsies.  Thev  live  in 
tents,  or  rather  small  huts  of  thatch,  and  nave  no 
restriction  as  to  food. — Campbell^  p.  121. 

WATTAM.  Tam.  In  Tanjore,  a  district  com- 
prising three  or  more  villages  under  one  head- 
man. 

WATTAN.  Arab.  A  native  country.  In 
Western  India,  a  patrimonial  inheritance.  Watan- 
dar,  the  holder  of  a  hereditary  right,  a  property 
or  office. 

WATTLE  TREES  of  Australia  are  species  of 
Acacia.  A.  decurrens,  black  wattle.  A.pycnantha, 
Benth,,  golden  or  green  wattle. 

WAUGH.  Major-General  Sir  Andrew  Scott 
Waughy  F.R.S.,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  died  at 
the  age  of  68.  He  entered  the  Bengal  Engineers 
in  1827,  and  assisted  in  the  making  of  the  great 
Trigonometrical  Survey  of  India  in  1832.  Three 
vears  later  he  became  Astronomical  Assistant  in 
his  department,  and  took  a  leading  part  under  Sir 
Greoige  Everest  in  the  measurement  of  the  great 
Indian  arc  for  determining  the  figure  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  earth.  In  1843  he  was  appointed 
Surveyor-General  of  India  and  Superintendent  of 
the  Trigonometrical  Survey,  and  he  received  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  in 
1857-58. 

WA-WEI,  a  vegetable  poison,  used  by  natives 
of  the  Somali  coast  aud  others  in  the  interior  of 
Africa  for  poisoning  their  arrows.  It  is  an  inspis- 
sated decoction  of  the  root  of  a  tree  which  is 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  Loganiacese  or  Apo- 


which  is  thus  sometimes  raised  to  a  height  of 
several  hundred  feet  Waterspouts  seldom  last 
longer  than  half  an  hour.  Their  course  and 
mo vements  are  irregular.  They  are  more  frequent 
near  the  coasts  than  in  the  high  seas ;  the  wind 
often  prevents  the  formation  of  waterspouts.  In 
their  stead  the  windspout  shoots  up  like  an 
arrow,  and  the  sea  seems  to  try  in  vain  to  keep  it 
back.  The  sea,  lashed  into  fury,  marks  with  foam 
the  path  along  which  the  conflict  rages,  and  roars 
with  the  noise  of  its  waterspouts,  and  woe  to  the 
rash  mariner  who  ventures  therein !  The  height 
of  the  spouts  is  usually  somewhat  less  than  200 
yards,  and  their  diameter  not  more  than  20  feet, 
yet  they  are  often  taller  and  thicker.  When  the 
opportunity  of  correctly  measuring  them  has  been 
favourable,  however,  as  it  generally  is  when  they 
pass  between  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
that  the  distance   of  their  bases  could  be 


so 


accurately  determined,  they  have  never  been 
found  higher  than  700  yards,  nor  thicker  than  50 
yiurds.  In  October,  in  the  Archipelago  of  Rio, 
they  travel  from  north-west  to  south-east.  They 
seldom  last  longer  than  five  minutes,  generally 
they  are  dissipated  in  less  time.  As  they  are 
going  away,  the  bulbous  tube,  which  is  as  palpable 
as  that  of  a  thermometer,  becomes  broader  at  the 
base,  and  little  clouds,  like  steam  from  the  pipe  of 
a  locomotive,  are  continually  thrown  off  from  the 
circumference  of  the  spout,  and  gradually  the 
water  is  released,  and  the  clouds  whence  the 
spout  came  again  close  its  mouth.  There  never 
occur  many  waterspouts  in  the  Archipelago  of 
Bioun  lingen  except  during  the  changing  of  the 
monsoon,  when  almost  daily  one  or  more  occur. 
The  airspouts  near  the  equator  always  appear  to 
be  more  dangerous  than  the  waterspouts.  Mr. 
Jansen  says  he  has  seen  waterspouts  go  up  out 
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Cera,  .... 

It.,  Sp. 

Lelin, .... 

Malay. 

Wosh,  Wo»k,   . 

.     Bus. 

Siktha,    .     .     . 

.  SAIfSK. 

Miettie,   .    .    . 

.  Singh. 

Mellugu, .     .    . 

.    Tam. 

Minum,   .    .    . 

TBL. 

oynaoee.  It  i0  used  both  in  himtiog  and  in  war, 
and  is  said  not  to  be  poisonous  if  swallowed. — 
Madras  Museum ;  Captain  Play  fair. 

WAX. 
Sfaunui,    ....  Arab. 
H'pa  roung, .    .    .  Burm. 
Peh-lah  (white).    .  Chin. 
Hwang-lah  (yellow),     „ 

Cire, Fr. 

Wachs,    ....     Gbr. 
Mom,  .    .     Hind.,  Pers. 

Wax  is  obtained  from  different  sources,  the 
chief  of  which  is  the  beehive,  where  it  is  made 
by  the  bees  for  the  formation  of  their  ceils.  The 
insects  proceed  in  a  similar  manner,  and  with 
such  celerity,  that  in  a  new  hive  a  comb  20  inches 
long  by  7  or  8  indies  broad  will  be  constructed  in 
24  hours,  and  in  5  or  6  days  the  hive  will  be  half 
filled.  The  wax  thus  produced  is  more  or  less 
yellow  in  colour,  and  has  an  odour  resembling  that 
of  honey.  The  beautiful  geometrical  form  in  which 
it  is  arranged  in  the  honeycomb  is  well  known. 
The  amount  of  wax  produced  in  England  is  very 
large,  but  a  considerable  quantity  is  likewise 
imported  from  abroad.  When  the  wax  has  served 
its  purpose  in  the  domestic  economy  of  the  hive, 
it  is  collected  for  manufacturing  purposes  by  first 
allowing  the  honey  to  drain  off  or  to  be  pressed 
out,  and  then,  by  repeated  boilings  and  strainings, 
obtain  the  product.  For  obtaining  a  marketable 
wax  from  the  combs  by  a  single  operation,  without 
either  straining  or  pressing,  in  an  earthen  vessel, 
much  narrower  at  bottom  than  at  top,  is  placed 
water  and  aquafortis,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
ounce  of  the  hitter  to  every  quart  of  the  former. 
When  these  are  well  blended,  as  many  good  wax- 
combs  are  put  in  as  will  reach,  when  melted,  to 
within  a  finger's  length  of  the  top  of  the  pan. 
The  pan  is  then  set  on  a  clear  fire,  and  stirred 
while  the  wax  is  melting,  and  until  it  has  boiled 
long  enough  to  liquefy  the  whole  completely.  It 
is  then  removed  from  the  fire,  and  allowed  to  cool 
gradually.  The  wax  then  forms  into  a  cake  at 
the  top,  and  the  impurities  are  underneath. 
These  arrange  themselves  m  two  layers,  the 
lowest  of  which  consists  almost  entirely  of  dross, 
but  the  next  contains  a  certain  amount  of  wax. 
When  the  cake  of  wax  is  turned  out  of  the  pan, 
both  these  drossy  layers  are  removed,  leaving  the 
cake  pure ;  but  the  upper  drossy  layer  is  boiled 
over  again  with  more  combs,  and  with  any  scrap- 
ings which  it  may  have  been  necessary  to  make 
from  the  upper  surface  of  the  wax  in  order  to 
leave  it  quite  free  from  extraneous  matters.  Old 
combs  that  have  wax  in  them,  or  other  descriptions 
of  refuse  that  have  been  pressed,  but  yet  retain  a 
considerable  portion  of  wax,  are  pressed  down  in 
a  close  tub  or  vessel  in  a  house  for  five  weeks. 
This  causes  the  impurities  to  ferment  and  rot, 
without  affecting  the  wax,  which  may  then  be 
treated  as  above  described,  and  will  yield  a  fine 
yellow  wax,  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  best 
combs.  Where  very  great  purity  is  required,  the 
best  empty  virgin  combs  are  put  into  the  same 
kind  of  vessel  employed  in  the  preceding  process, 
but  with  only  a  quarter  of  a  {»nt  of  water,  to  keep 
the  wax  from  burning.  The  pan  is  then  set  over 
a  clear  fire,  and  stirred  untd  it  boils.  At  this 
time  a  clear  yellow  froth  b^ns  to  rise  up,  which 
froth  is  to  be  skimmed  off  into  a  pan  placed  dose 
at  hand.  The  fire  most  be  so  managed  that  this 
froth  shall  oontiBse  to  rise  without  boiling  over, 


and  a  saocession  of  skimmingB  are  thus  obtained, 
which  form  a  very  pure  description  of  wax. 
When  no  more  froth  will  rise,  the  residue  ii 
turned  oat  into  a  vessel  of  cold  water,  and  can  be 
boiled  up  again  with  other  combs.  This  method 
is  only  available  with  a  fine  comb.  By  the  aboTe 
processes,  beeswax  is  freed  from  impurities,  bat 
IS  not  deprived  of  its  natural  yellow  colour.  For 
the  greater  number  of  uses  to  which  the  substance 
is  appropriated,  it  is,  however,  necessary  that  the 
wax  should  be  rendered  perfectly  white.  This  is 
effected  by  exposing  it  in  thin  ribands  on  s 
bleaching  ground,  where  it  is  subjected  to  the 
action  of  light,  air,  and  moisture,  and  loses  both 
colour  and  odour.  In  India,  wax  is  obtained  from 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  Barbary,  Malabar, 
Zanzibar ;  and  in  9m»SX  quantities  from  the  West 
Indies,  United  States,'  Germany,  France,  etc— 
Waterston ;  Faulkner ;  M^C;  Tomlinson;  Sndth, 
Chinese  M,  M. ;  Poole,  Statistics  of  Comment: 
Bagster  on  ike  Management  of  Bees, 

WAX  INSECT,  Chung-pdi-lah  and  Shu-Iah. 
Chin.,  the  Coccus  pela,  WeMwood,  is  of  a  ^itisii 
hue  whai  small,  but  becomes  of  a  dark-brovn 
colour  at  the  close  of  the  season.  They  are 
found  on  certain  oleaceous  plants,  Ligustzuiu 
Japonicum,  L.  luddum,  and  L.  obtusifoliom, 
and  it  is  the  secretion  of  these  insects  that 
the  Chinese  call  peh-lah  or  white  wax.  When 
this  insect  is  fully  developed,  the  trees  seem  as 
if  covered  with  flakes  of  snow.  The  wax  is  sa 
article  of  great  value  in  Chinese  commerce,  and  a 
portion  is  exported.  From  the  time  of  the  Mon- 
golian dynasty,  in  Chinese  works  white  wax  is 
always  to  be  undentood  as  referring  to  the  wuy 
secretion  deposited  upon  the  small  branches  of 
several  oleaceous  trees.  The  male  insect  is 
described  in  Hanbnry's  Notes  as  having  lai^ge 
wings  and  an  elongated  anal  point.  The  female 
insect  appears  to  <&vdope  its  body  in  such  a  way 
as  to  envdope  the  twigs  of  the  tree.  The  Peo 
Ts'au  describes  them  as  about  the  sue  of  a  wood- 
louse.  In  the  beginning  of  June  they  are  foond 
upon  the  small  tender  branches  of  the  trees. 
around  which  they  deposit  the  snow-like  wax- 
In  the  latter  end  of  August  or  thereabouu,  th« 
wax  is  card^uUy  scraped  off  the  trees,  is  melted  io 
boiling  water,  strained  whilst  hot,  and  poured  into 
cold  water,  when  it  immediatdy  centals  into  a 
white,  opaque,  crystalline  mass,  very  much  resem- 
bling the  best  spermaceti.  If  the  ooUeetioB  be 
delayed,  the  raw  wax,  called  Lafa-cha,  is  infoior. 
In  tie  autumn,  the  dark  chestnut-coloured  ioMCt 
begins  to  make  a  nidus,  something  like  that  d 
the  mantis.  It  is  at  first  no  larger  than  a  giaia 
of  millet,  the  whole  covering  tiie  tree  aomediiBe 
like  fruit  As  the  spring  comes  on,  thase  reddiih 
round  reoeptades  become  as  large  'as  a  fowiV 
head.  Each  one  of  these  insecte  lavs  sevenl 
hundred  eggs.  At  tiie  beginning  of  May  these 
collections  of  eggs  are  gathered,  and  wrsj^ped  in 
the  leaves  of  a  reed  cafled  yoh,  the  same  as  the 
rice  dumplings  of  the  dragon  -  boat  festiTai  v« 
wrapped  in.  They  are  put  xcpoia  the  proper  uses, 
and  by  the  early  or  middle  part  of  J  one  they  srf^ 
hatched,  and  have  emerged  from  the  leaves  to 
enter  upon  their  wax-making  on  the  voaajC 
branches  of  the  trees.  The  uisects  have  their 
enemies  in  the  shape  of  the  ants,  who  eliab  ap 
the  trees  and  eat  their  lat  friends,  nnlflas  hsie  bi 
^Mrinkled  frequently  ovw  the  tronka  of  ail  tht 
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wax  tree&  TheBe  trees  are  planted  upon  the 
banks  between  fields,  or  in  cluinps.  La-chau*fu 
ia  Ngan-ho^  Kia-hing-fu  in  Che-kiang,  Hing- 
liwa-fu  in  Foh-kien,  LipUng-fu  and  Hing-i-fu  in 
Kwei-chau,  Chang  -  teh  -  fu,  Kwang  -  chaa  -  ting, 
Tfiiog'Chau,  Yung-shun-fu,  Hang-chau-fu,  Ewei- 
yang-chau,  and  other  places  in  Ho-nan,  with 
Beverid  diAthcto  in  Yunnan  and  Sze-chuen,  are 
known  to  supply  this  wax  in  large  quantities.  It 
is  sold  in  large,  flat,  round  cakes,  sometimes 
carried  without  any  packing;  the  trade  is  very 
extensive  in  Hankow.  The  insects  atid  the  trees 
are  said  to  have  been  originally  inhabitants  of 
different  parts  of  ihe  country,  until  attention  was 
directed  to  the  culture  of  this  wax.  It  is  used 
in  making  candles,  when  mixed  witii  Yegetalde 
tallow,  also  in  very  small  quantities  to  harden 
the  outer  coat  of  Chinese  candles,  and  is  the 
basis  of  the  black  composition  used  in  rublMng  I 
off  visiting  cards,  or  other  simple  impressiMis 
from  small  blocks.  It  is  likewise  used  in  making 
ointments  for  sores,  cuts,  and  porrigo ;  a  kind  of 
bolus  is  brought  from  Canton,  called  Peh-lah- 
hwan,  and  is  much  prized  as  a  vulnerary  and 
pectoral  dose.  White  wax  is  used  in  internal 
injuries,  after  accidents,  in  much  the  same  way 
}i8  spermaceti  was  in  European  pharmacy  up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

The  insect  is  raised  in  8ze-d)uen  on  the  Nu- 
ching  txees,  L.  Japonicum  and  L.  obtusifolium,  and 
also  on  the  Shwai-lah-shu  or  L.  ibota,  or  species 


lah,  resembles  spermaceti.  About  £400,000  worth 
is  gathered  annually.  Baron  Richthofen  estimates 
the  value  of  the  annual  crop,  on  the  average,  at 
about  £650,000.  In  1879.  upwards  of  £81,000 
worth  was  exported  from  the  one  port  of  Hankow 
alone.  Towards  the  beginning  of  winter,  smali 
tumours  i^pear  on  the  iJgustrum  lucidum  trees, 
which  it  inhabits,  and  these  increase  to  the  size 
of  a  walnut  They  are  supposed  to  be  the  nests 
of  the  female  insect;  they  are  filled  with  eggs, 
which  hatch  in  the  spring,  and  the  young  insects 
disperse  themselves  on  the  leaves  and  pierce  the 
bank.  The  wax  they  produce  begins  to  appear 
about  June,  and  is  gathered  at  the  beginning  of 
September.  It  is  found  from  the  frontiers  of  Tibet 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  reared  with  more  or 
less  success,  but  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  Shan-tung 
province. 

In  the  Kin-chang  district,  the  Ligustrum 
lucidum  thrives  in  abundance.  It  was  accident* 
ally  discovered  that,  by  transporting  the  insects 
from  their  native  districts  to  Keating>fu,  in 
the  north  of  the  province,  their  capability  of 
discharging  wax  was  largely  augmented,  which 
was  avail^  of  by  the  Sze-chuen  traders.  The 
period  between  morning  and  evening  is  chosen 
for  oonveyanoe,  because  many  hours  of  sunlight 
would  precipitate  the  hatching.  This  should  t^e 
place  only  after  the  females  have  been  attached 
to  the  trees.  Arrived  at  their  destination,  six  or 
more  of  the  mothers  are  tied,  wrapped  in  a  palm 


of  ulmus.  Another  tree  on  which  the  insect  leaf,  to  a  ligustrum.  A  few  days  later  the  young 
harbours  is  the  Shwui-tung-tsHng,  supposed  to  '  flies  are  swarming  on  the  twigs,  where  they  fullfi 
be  a  species  of  Hibiscus ;  and  a  tree  called  Tien-  '  their  mission  by  the  month  of  August.  Then 
chu,  also  called  Cau-lih  and  Pent-sau,  a  native  of  !  they  perish  in  the  caldrons,  where  the  results  of 
Kiang-nang,  supposed  to  be  a  species  of  Omus  or  their  brief  existenoe  are  collected.  It  is  said  that 
Fraxinus.  The  holly  tree,  Shwui-kiuh-shu,  and  this  peculiar  industry  requires  the  exercise  of  great 
the  Yuen-cbi-hwa  tree,  are  also  named  as  afford-    care,  forethought,  and  experience. 


ing  shelter  to  the  wax  insect. — Fortune^  Besidence, 
p.  140 ;  Smith,  Mat  Med. ;  Hanhury, 

WAX  TREES.  Species  of  Myrica  yield 
myrtle  wax,  especially  M.  cerifera  of  Louisiana, 
the  berries  of  which  are  encrusted  with  wax.  By 
boiling  these  in  wat^,  a  quantity  of  hard,  brittle 
wax  of  a  pale-green  colour  is  obtained,  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  1*015,  the  fusing  point  being 
110^.  A  somewhat  similar  wax  is  obtained  from 
M.  cordifolia,  a  shrub  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  stems  and  leaves  of  palm  trees  also  secrete 
palm  wax,  which  is  the  hard,  brittle,  greenish- 
yellow  wax  obtained  from  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  is 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  ether;  it  fuses  at 
about  163^ 

In  N.  America,  M.  Pennsylvanica  also  furnishes 
a  vegetable  wax.  A  vegetable  wax  is  obtained 
by  scraping  the  trunk  of  the  wax  palm  of  the 
Andes  (Ceroxylon  Andicola,  H,  B.),  One  tree  is 
said  to  afford  about  25  lbs.  It  is  used  with  tallow 
in  making  candles. 

A  wax  is  found  upon  a  hard  and  ligneous  variety 
of  the  sugar-cane,  and  is  known  as  sugar-cane 
wax  and  cerosine.  This  is  soluble  in  boiling 
alcohol,  but  sparingly  so  in  boiling  ether.  By 
boiling  the  bark  of  the  cork  tree,  Quercus  suber, 
in  alcohol,  and  distilling  off  the  alcohol,  a  quantity 
of  yellow  crystals  are  obtained,  which  form  cork- 
tree wax,  which  may  be  purified  by  repeated 
solution  and  crystallization.  Nitric  acid  converts 
this  substance  into  a  peculiar  acid,  called  cerinic 
acid. 

The  vdgetuble  white  wax  of  China,  called  Peh- 


In  China,  a  vegetable  wax  is  obtained  from  the 
Stillingia  sebifera.    Dr.  Rawes  says  the  seeds  are 
picked  at  the  commencement  of  the  cold  weather, 
in  November  and  December,  when  all  the  leaves 
have  fallen  from  the  trees.    The  seeds  are  put 
into  a  wooden  cylinder,  open  at  the  top,  but  with 
a  perforated  bottom.    This  is  placed  over  an  iron 
vessel  containing  hot  water,  and  when  the  seeds 
have  steamed  10  or  15  minutes,  they  are  thrown 
into  a  large  stone  mortar,  and  are  gently  beaten 
by  two  men  with  stone  mallets,  for  the  purpose  of 
detaching  the  tallow  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
seed.    They  are  then  thrown  upon  a  sieve,  heated 
over  the  fire,  and  sifted ;  by  which  process  the 
tallow  is  separated,  or  nearly  so,  although  they 
generally  undergo  the  process  <^  steaming,  etc.,  a 
second  time,  that  nothing  may  be  lost.    The  other 
part  of  the  seed  is  ground  and  pressed  for  oU. 
The  tallow  now  resembles  coarse  linseed  meal, 
and  derives  its  brown  colour  from  the  thin  cover- 
ing over  the  seed  (between  it  and  the  tallow), 
wUch  is  separated  by  the  pounding  and  sifting. 
In  this  state  it  Is  put  betwe^i  circles  of  twisted 
straw,  five  or  six  of  which  are  laid  upon  each 
other,  and  thus  forming  a  hollow  cylinder  for  its 
reception.     When  this  straw  cylinder  has  been 
filled,  it  is  placed  in  a  press  of  longitudinal  beams 
of  considerable  thickness,  placed  about  1}  or  2 
feet  asunder,  with  a  thick  plank  at  the  bottom, 
forming  a  kind  of  trough,  and  the  whole  is  bound 
together  with  iron.    The  tallow  is  pressed  out  by 
means  of  wedges  driven  in  very  ligntly  with  stone 
mallfits,  and  passes  through  a  hole  in  the  bottom 
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of  the  press  into  a  tab,  which  is  sunk  there  to 
receiye  it.  It  is  now  freed  from  all  impurities, 
and  is  a  semi-fluid  of  a  beautiful  white  colour, 
but  soon  gets  ^solid,  and  in  cold  weather  is  very 
brittle.  The  inside  of  the  tubs  which  collect  the 
tallow  are  sprinkled  or  dusted  over  with  a  fine 
red  earth,  well  dried,  which  prevents  the  tallow 
from  adhering  to  their  si<ies.  It  is  thus  easily 
removed  in  a  solid  state  from  the  tubs,  and  in  this 
condition  the  cakes  are  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
market.  As  the  candles  made  from  this  vegetable 
tallow  have  a  tendency  to  get  soft  and  to  melt  in 
hot  weather,  they  are  commonly  dipped  in  wax  of 
various  colours,  as  red,  green,  and  yellow.  Those 
which  are  intended  for  religious  purposes  are 
generally  very  large,  and  finely  ornamented  with 
golden  characters.  The  cake  or  refuse  which 
remains  after  the  tallow  has  been  pressed  out  of 
it,  is  used  for  fuel  or  to  manure  the  land,  and  so 
is  the  refuse  from  the  other  part  of  the  seeds  from 
which  oil  is  extracted.  Stilliugia  sebifera  grows 
luxuriantly  in  the  Dehra  Doon  and  I^wer  Him- 
alaya, and  in  the  Kohistan  of  the  Panjab.  There 
is  an  interesting  paper  on  it  by  Dr.  Macgowan  in 
vol.  vii.  p.  164  of  the  Journal  of  Horticultural 
Society  of  India.  It  flowers  in  June  and  during 
the  rains.  In  addition  to  the  tallow  obtained 
from  its  seeds  and  used  in  making  candles,  a 
black  dye  is  obtained  from  its  leaves. 

Dr.  James  Anderson,  who  lived  early  in  the 
19th  century,  is  said  to  have  written  about  a 
white  wax  occurring  near  Madras,  but  nothing  of 
the  kind  is  now  known. 

In  Sumatra,  a  winged  ant  is  said  to  produce  a 
grey  wax,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  French 
Exposition  of  1855. — Dr.  J.  L.  Phipson;  Voigt; 
Roxh,  Ind.  iii.  p.  698 ;  Dr.  Rawes ;  Enq,  Cyc. ; 
WUliami  Middle  Kingd.  pp.  107-282 ;  Fortune's 
Wanderings^  p.  67  ;  Smith ;  Hanhury,  p.  64.  See 
Dryandra  cordifolia ;  Oils. 

WAX,  VEGETABLE.  This  term  has  recently 
been  applied  to  solidified  oils.  Mr.  Edward 
Loarer  discovered  a  mode  of  fabricating  a  sub- 
stance which  be  named  vegetable  wax,  from  its 
resemblance  to  that  animal  product,  and  he 
obtained  a  patent  for  it  under  Act  vi.  of  1856  of 
the  Government  of  India.  He  manufactured 
about  200  tons,  which  brought  various  prices,  but 
the  latest  selling  price  at  Havre  was  about  £43 
per  ton  of  1000  kilogrammes,  or  2200  English  lbs. 
Candles  can  be  prepared  of  this  material ;  and 
the  power  of  bleaching  it  is  possessed  in  Europe. 
The  vegetable  wax  is  made  from  the  common 
lamp  oil  (castor-oil)  of  the  country,  the  plant 
producing  which  is  grown  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Indian  empire,  springing 
luxuriantly  even  on  bare,  rocky  soils ;  affording, 
therefore,  exhaustless  supplies  of  the  raw  material 
for  the  wax. 

By  one  of  Mr.  Loarer  a  processes  about  100  lbs. 
of  oil  were  congealed  in  8  hours ;  only  one 
ingredient  (sulphuric  acid)  was  used,  and  that 
only  in  veiy  small  quantity,  16  ounces  sufficing 
for  obtaining  100  lbs.  of  vegetable  wax.  This 
process  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  country,  and 
may  be  adopted  by  the  ryots  without  any  diffi- 
culty. 

Another  process,  in  which  both  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acids  are  used,  is  the  best  adapted  for 
manufacture  on  a  large  scale ;   by  this  process. 


in  four  days ;  and  Mr.  Loarer  suggested  an  ar^ang^ 
ment  and  described  an  apparatus  which  would 
make  this  process  of  preparing  vegetable  wax  on 
any  scale  very  simple.  The  manu^ture  of  vege- 
table wax  can  be  generally  introduced  into  hdia, 
thus  enabling  the  grower  of  castor  and  other 
similar  oil-seeds  to  cany  oil  to  market  in  a  solid 
and  consequently  more  portable  state.  At  present 
the  carriage  of  fluid  oils  is  not  only  difficult  bnt 
costly. 

This  vegetable  wax  has  the  advantage  of  bein^ 
easily  stored*,  and  transported  from  Uie  interior 
on  the  rudest  conveyance  and  in  the  simplest  and 
cheapest  form ;  it  can  be  loaded  upon  csrts,  on 
bullocks,  or  in  any  way  best  adapted  to  the 
habits  of  the  people,  and  sufficiently  protected 
from  injury  and  from  weather  by  the  ordioaiy 
leaves  and  mats  of  the  country,  requiring  neither 
casks,  dubbers,  nor  boxes  to  convey  it  It  can 
further  be  solidified  into  any  portions  or  shapes; 
and  on  board  ship  can  be  stowed  in  any  con- 
venient comer,  requiring  no  protection  against 
leakage  or  bilge  water,  and  by  its  nature  it  eac 
be  packed  so  close  that  no  danger  from  shiftinc 
of  cargo  or  injury  to  the  artide  from  rubbing 
need  be  apprehended. 

Illipoo  oil  produces  with  great  facility  a  per- 
fectly white  substance  of  the  consistency  of  good 
tallow.  Illipoo  oil  is  with  great  advantage  mixed 
with  castor  oil  for  the  manufacture  of  vegetabk 
wax,  and  as  illipoo  oil  has  always  fetched  a  very 
low  price  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  the  discovery 
of  this  property  renders  it  very  valuable. 

Margom  oily  the  oil  of  species  of  Azadinchti 
and  Melia,  produces  a  vegetable  wax  as  bard  as 
any  made  from  the  best  lamp  oil,  and  of  a  light 
saffron  colour.  Margosa  oil  has  always  been  sold 
in  the  Madras  Presidency  at  a  very  low  price,  but 
its  supply  has  never  reached  what  it  could  sttiia 
should  this  oil  become  saleable.  Margosa  as  well 
as  illipoo  oil,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
cold-drawn  castor  oil,  produces  a  hard  vegetable 
wax  of  an  agreeable  roseate  colour. 

WAY-THAN-DARA,  a  Burmese  stoiy  of  one 
of  the  former  existences  of  Gautama,  in  which  he 
exemplified  the  great  virtue  of  almsgiving.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  affecting  and  be&utifnlly  written 
compositions  in  Burmese.  The  prince  Way-than- 
dara  gives  away  all  hm  possessions,  and  at  length 
even  his  children. 

WAZEEFA.  Arab.  A  stipend ;  land  allotted 
for  the  support  of  Muhammadan  shrines. 

WAZIRI,  a  brave,  active,  warlike,  bn^aggnflBire 
and  predatory  race  in  the  mountains  on  each  si<^ 
of  Bannu  and  Dour.  They  occupy  all  the  i^ 
tract  from  Kuram  and  the  Miranzai  to  the  Gomal 
and  Goleri  pass,  south  of  Tank.  They  hold  both 
sides  of  this  pass,  which  is  the  great  route  by 
which  the  trade  of  Afghanistan  and  Cential  Aaa 
passes  into  India.  Between  the  Miraotti  and 
Bannu  valleys,  the  hiUs  of  the  Waziri  project  into 
British  territory  and  approach  the  Babadnr  Khel 
salt  mines,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  th« 
Latammar  pass.  Its  numerous  tribes  are  esti- 
mated to  muster  20,000  to  30.000  men.  Tber 
had  made  repeated  inroads  on  the  Bannu  valley. 
and  in  the  cold  weather  of  1859-60  an  expedition 
scoured  their  valleys  to  coerce  them  into  snb- 
mission.  They  are  still,  however,  more  or  less 
independent.    The  Waziri  are  divided  into  tbree 
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Mfthsod.  Their  country  extends  from  the  Boath 
of  the  Kohat  district  down  to  Tank,  opposite 
Dehra  Ismail  Khan ;  towards  the  north  they  are 
bounded  by  the  Afridi  country,  and  towards  the 
south  by  the  tribe  of  Badranian ;  Bannu  frontier 
is  the  habitat  of  the  Ahmadzai.  These  are 
divided  into  six  sections,  which  again  are  sub- 
divided into  numerous  smaller  clans.  One  of 
these  sections  is  called  Sperkye  ;  it  has  two 
divisions,  the  smaller  of  wluch  goes  by  the  name 
of  Muhammad  Khel,  and  numbers  about  250  fight- 
ing men ;  they  live  in  the  hills  on  both  sides  of 
the  riyer  Kuram,  and  since  a.d.  1850  a  number 
of  them  settled  in  British  territory.  They  till 
their  lands  in  the  cold  season,  and  during  the 
summer  months  the  greater  portion  of  them  retire 
to  the  hills,  leaving  a  few  to  look  after  their  fields. 
The  other  sections  of  the  Ahmadzai  are  located 
in  British  territory  on  the  t'hul  between  Bannu 
and  Latammar;  they  generally  go  by  the  name 
of  T'hul  Waziri.  The  Waziri  country,  in  its 
southern  part,  has  the  lofty  mountain  Kussai 
Ghar,  of  which  the  Takht-i-Sulaiman  is  the  highest 
peak.  The  Waziri,  although  notorious  robbers,  in 
common  with  other  lawless  tribes,  regard  the 
descendants  of  Mahomed  with  awe  and  a  feeling 
of  respectful  reyerence,  and  esteem  themselves 
fortunate  to  receive  their  benediction,  and  other 
little  aids  their  superstitions  teach  them  to  think 
essential.  They  are  haughty  and  bloodthirsty 
towards  strangers,  prone  to  plunder,  and  careless 
about  blood- shedding ;  are  plain  spoken;  and 
though  inclined  to  be  boastful  and  rough  in 
council,  are  true  to  their  friends.  They  have 
never  owned  any  allegiance  to  Kabul. — MassoiCs 
Journey,  i.  p.  101 ;  Vigne,  A  Personal  Narrative, 
p.  83  ;  Our  Panjah  Frontier ;  MavGregor. 

WAZU.  Abab.,  Hind.,  Pers.  The  Muham- 
madan  legal  washings  of  the  face,  hands,  and  feet. 
The  Muhammadan  purification  before  prayers. 

WEASELS  are  arranged  by  naturalists  under 
the  genus  Mustela,  of  the  family  MusteUdss,  and 
there  are  known  in  India  M.  kathiah,  Hody,,  the 
yellow-bellied  weasel  of  the  Himalaya  and  Nepal ; 
M.  strigidorsa,  Hodg.,  the  striped  weasel  of 
Sikkim ;  M.  Horsfieldii,  Gray,  of  Bhutan ;  M. 
temon,  Hodg,^  of  Tibet ;  M.  canigula,  M.  nudipes, 
F,  Cuv.,  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  Java;  M. 
sarmatica,  Pallas,  of  N.  and  Central  Asia  and 
Afghanistan.  Mustela  subhemachalana,  Hodg., 
the  Himalayan  weasel,  occurs  throughout  the 
Himalaya  from  Kashmir  to  Darjeeling.  Its  total 
length,  indudiog  tail,  is  19  inches;  colour,  a 
uniform  light-brown,  darker  on  the  back;  nose, 
mouth,  and  throat  white ;  tail  lax  and  tapering. 
This  handsome  little  creature  is  not  uncommon  in 
the  valley  of  Kashmir.  M.  erminra,  the  stoat  or 
ermine,  is  stated  to  occur  in  Nepal  and  in  the 
lower  and  middle  regions  of  the  W.  Himalaya. 
M.  Sibirica,  Pallas,  occurs  in  China. — Adams; 
Jerdon, 

WEAVER  BIRDS  of  India  are  of  the  genus 
Ploceus.  P.  baza  hangs  its  pendulous  dwelling 
from  a  projecting  bough,  twisting  it  with  grass, 
often  lemon  grass,  into  a  form  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  bottle  with  a  prolonged  neck,  the  entrance 
being  so  situated  as  to  baffle  the  approaches  of 
its  enemies,  the  tree  snakes  and  other  reptiles. 
Its  large  purse-shaped  nest  would  fall  an  easy 
prey  to  its  enemies,  did  not  the  little  architect, 
with  surprising  intelligence,  place  it  in  situations 


not  easily  accessible ;  hence  several  may  be  seen 
suspended  from  the  tips  of  branches  overhanging 
deep  welk,  or  on  the  topmost  boughs  of  acacia 
and  thorny  trees.  The  weaver  burd  builds  in 
societies,  and  is  docile  and  familiar  in  its  habits. 
The  nests  are  used  for  stuffing  elephants'  pads. 

WEAVING  is  an  art  that  has  existed  in  India 
in  all  its  perfection  from  the  earliest  period  of 
which  there  is  any  record.  In  the  Institutes  of 
Menu,  compiled  perhaps  1400  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  weaving  is  spoken  of  as  a  familiar 
handicraft.  That  the  product  was  woven  cloth  of 
cotton  or  silk  or  wool,  is  shown  by  Menu  (Insti- 
tutes, ch.  viii.  ver.  80),  who  says :  *  Let  a  weaver 
who  has  received  ten  palas  of  cotton  thread,  give 
them  back  increased  to  eleven  by  the  rice  water 
and  the  like  used  in  weaving.  He  who  does  other- 
wise shall  pay  a  fine  of  twelve  panas.'  It  appeal^, 
therefore,  that  *  size  ^  was  used  in  the  process  as  it 
is  at  present.  And  in  ch.  v.  it  is  further  directed 
that '  silk  and  woollen  stuffs  are  to  be  washed  or 
purified  with  saline  earths,  and  cloths  by  washing 
or  sprinkling.'  We  have  thus  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  silk,  woollen,  and  cotton  doths ;  and 
in  ch.  X.,  among  articles  which  Brahman  s  are 
prohibited  to  seU,  'all  woven  doth  dyed  red, 
doth  made  of  Sana  or  Kshuma  bark  (whatever 
that  may  have  been),  and  of  wool,  even  not  red,' 
are  enumerated.  No  trace  of  linen  cloth  made 
from  flax  is  to  be  found  in  Menu  or  any  of  the 
earlier  works  of  the  Hindus ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  flax  had  never  been  made  from  the  linseed 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  yam  for  weaving. 

The  great  epic  poem  the  Raroayana,  possibly 
as  old  as  1200  to  1400  years  B.C.,  affords  very  dis- 
tinct evidence  of  the  existence  of  silk  cloths.  It 
is  mentioned  that  when  the  brides  of  Rama  and 
his  brothers  returned  home,  their  mothers-in-law, 
*  sumptuously  clad  in  silk,  hastened  to  the  temples 
of  the  gods  to  offer  incense,'  etc. 

Actual  knowledge  of  the  fabrics  produced  by 
the  most  andent  looms  is  gained  from  the  speci- 
mens yielded  by  the  mummy  pits  of  Egypt.  For 
burial  purposes  linen  aloue  was  there  employed, 
on  account  both  of  its  cleanliness  and  its  lasting 
qualities.  IJnen  formed  the  special  dress  of  the 
priests,  it  being  the  symbol  of  purity,  and  not 
liable,  like  woollen  garments,  to  be  infested  with 
insects  or  parasites.  There  are  samples  in  the  British 
Museum  very  fine  in  texture,  the  finest  being 
found  woven  with  threads  of  about  100  hanks  to 
the  pound,  with  140  threads  to  the  inch  in  the 
warp,  and  64  in  the  woof.  The  Egyptian  priests 
were  also  partial  to  cotton  dresses,  which  were 
supplied  to  them  by  the  Grovernment,  as  the 
Rosetta  stone  distinctly  mentions.  Cotton  and 
wool  were  worn  by  the  upper  classes  of  sodety ; 
wool  alone  b^  the  poorest.  The  garments  of  the 
priests  and  higher  ranks  among  the  Hebrews  were 
of  fine  linen ;  the  references  to  silk  in  the  English 
version  of  the  Bible  being  an  undoubted  mistrans- 
lation. There  is  no  evidence  of  silk  having  been 
known  to  the  Hebrews  or  Assyrians. 

In  the  representations  of  the  Egyptian  loom  at 
Thebes  and  elsewhere,  the  loom  is  vertical,  and 
the  weaver  is  seen  throwing  the  weft  through  the 
warp  by  means  of  a  rod,  at  the  end  of  which  tJtere 
is  a  hook,  probably  for  drawing  back  the  shuttle 
with  the  weft.  The  Indian  loom  is  very  like  this 
in  principle,  only  horizontal ;  doubtless  the  same 
which  has  been  in  use  from  time  immemorial,  and 
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which  probably  passed  through  Persia  or  some 
pth«r  ctiannel  at  an  early  period  into  Europe. 
Medieral  drawings,  such  as  that  copied  by 
Montfau^on  from  the  MS.  Virgil  of  the  Vatican, 
commonly  assigned  to  the  4^  oentury,  show  a 
modification  of  this  pristine  model.  The  Chinese 
silk  loom,  howeyer,  presents  a  striking  contrast 
to  these  simple  machines  in  point  of  inyentiveness 
and  complexity,  coming  near  the  best  specimens 
of  the  modem  hand-loom.  Aristotle  gives  the 
earliest  historical  notice  of  silk,  which  in  all  pro- 
bability spread  from  China  westwards,  and  came 
into  extensiye  nse  concurrently  with  the  growth 
of  wealth  and  luxury  in  Greece  and  Rome. 

The  fabrics  woven  in  India  now  are  probably 
not  much  altered  in  character  from  what  they 
were  in  the  time  of  Menu ;  and  the  looms,  simple 
and  apparentlyrude  in  construction, are,under  their 
wonderful  power  of  manipulation  and  unwearying 
patience,  capable  of  producing  some  of  the  finest, 
most  elegant,  and  most  costly  fabrics  in  the 
world,  the  frame  of  the  loom  in  Bengal  is  almost 
on  the  ground,  and  the  weavers,  sitting  with  their 
feet  hanging  down  in  a  hole  cut  in  the  earth,  carry 
on  theur  work.  A  loom  usually  forms  part  of  a 
Burman's  household  furniture,  and  it  is  worked  by 
the  women.  The  cloths  are  rough  but  strong,  and 
some  of  the  silk  goods  are  of  considerable  value. 
Waistcoats  for  men,  petticoats  for  women,  and 
coverlets  are  usually  woven. 

The  weavers  of  India  are  alike  of  the  Hindu 
and  Muhammadan  religions,  and  in  the  rural 
parts  of  the  country  nearly  all  the  aboriginal 
races  and  many  of  the  Sudra  Hindus  occupy  the 
slack  season  of  their  field  work  in  weaving  coarse 
cottons  and  woollen  fabrics.  An  investigation  by 
the  Madras  B<Mird  of  Revenue  in  1870  showed  an 
increasing  extent  of  weaving;  and  in  the  year 
1881, wonders  in  cotton,  flax,  silk,  and  wool,  in  India 
niunbered  3,114,082  souls.  The  people  of  moderate 
means  are  now  largely  using  the  piece-goods  of 
Europe  and  America,  but  the  finest  and  coarsest 
products  are  still  produced  from  the  Indian  looms. 
Yams  and  twists  are  largely  imported,  and  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  the  textile  fabrics 
which  meet  the  particular  wants  of  the  natives. 

Divisions  of  the  weaver  caste  in  Telingana  are 
Pursala  wanloo,  Snmsala  wanloo,  Puttanasala 
wanloo,  and  Sala  wanloo. 

Zunlozi,  weavers  of  the  wonderfully  beautiful 
patterns  of  gold  and  silver  tissues,  plain  and 
figured,  with  and  without  admixture  of  silk  or 
cotton,  in  flowers  and  patterns ;  gold  and  silver 
tissue  lace  of  all  breadths  and  patterns,  used  for 
trimming  scarfs  and  for  bridal  dresses;  larger 
scarfs  of  muslin  and  tissue  combined,  as  those 
of  Benares;  and  that  wonderful  cloth  of  gold 
called  kimkhab,  which  is  without  parallel  in  the 
ornamental  manufactures  of  the  world.  People 
of  all  ranks  indulge  in  raiment  gorgeous  according 
to  their  means.  The  poorest  marriage  trousseau 
has  some  tissue  or  trimming,  and  the  wealthier 
people  make  great  use  of  brocade  and  tissue  scarfs, 
shawls,  and  turbands.  The  chief  localities  of 
manufacture  are  Benares,  Burhanpur,  Aurang- 
abad,  Murshidabad,  Dehli,  Arcot,  and  Mysore. 
The  workmen  are  usually  Muhammadans. 

At  Bangalore,  the  descendants  of  the  old  court 
wearers  sUll  manufacture  a  peculiar  kind  of  cloth, 
printed  in  red  and  black  with  mythological 
designs.     In  the  Bombay  Presidency,  Ahmad- 


abad,  Surat,  and  Baroaeh  are  tiie  duel  centrs  of 
the  manulftetore  of  printed  sareee,  for  which 
Ginerat  is  celebrated ;  while  Poona,  Teok,  Nssk. 
and  Dharwar  produce  the  fabrics  dyed  in  the 
thread,  which  aremuch  worn  by  the  Mahntta  ntoei 

Spinning  of  yam  for  weaving  is  practised  by 
all  classes  of  women  in  India ;  even  the  highest 
at  one  time  used  to  amuse  themselves  with  the 
spinning-wheel.  Among  the  agricultural  cUfkb 
the  occupation  is  constant,  or  fills  up  time  not 
required  for  other  household  occupations.  At 
the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century,  the  imports  of 
yarn  into  British  India  had  increased  enormoiulj, 
and  the  weavers  had  also  largely  increased.  The 
spindle  in  use  is  not  much  dicker  than  a  stont 
needle.  It  is  from  10  to  14  inches  in  length,  snd 
attached  to  it,  near  its  lower  point,  is  a  baD  of 
unbaked  clay  to  give  it  weight  in  turning.  Tht 
spinner  holds  it  in  an  inclined  position,  with  its 
points  resting  on  a  piece  of  shell,  and  turoB  it 
between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  one  hand, 
while  she  at  the  same  time  draws  out  the  singk 
filaments  of  cotton  from  the  roll  of  cotton  in  tU 
other  hand,  and  twists  them  into  yam  upon  thr 
spindle.  Dryness  of  the  air  prevents  the  filameDt<> 
of  cotton  from  being  sufficiently  attenuated  or 
elongated,  and  is  therefore  unfavourable  to  ^If 
spinning  of  fine  yam.  A  certain  degree  of  moist- 
ure, combined  with  a  temperature  of  8:^,  ii  tK- 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  best  suited  to  th( 
carrying  on  of  this  operation.  The  Dacca  spioDerv 
usually  work  from  soon  after  dawn  to  9  or  1<* 
o^clock,  and  from  8  or  4  o'clock  in  the  aftemcx^n 
till  half  an  hour  before  sunset  The  finest  Tarn  }> 
spun  early  in  the  morning,  before  the  rising  sun 
dissipates  the  dew  on  the  grass ;  or,  when  this  v^ 
wanting  and  the  air  is  unusually  dry,  it  is  nut 
unfrequently  made  over  a  shallow  ressel  of  water, 
the  evaporation  from  which  imparts  the  neoessan 
degree  of  moistture  to  the  filaments  of  cottor. 
and  enables  the  spinner  to  form  them  into  thn.xi 
As  a  proof  of  the  fineness  of  the  yam  thus  deli- 
cately spun,  Mr.  Tayler  mentioned  that  one  skein 
which  was  carefully  weighed,  proved  to  be  at  tht 
rate  of  250  miles  in  length  to  tne  pound  of  oott^io. 

Dr.  Watson  has  given  the  result  ol  microscope 
examinations   of   French,    English,    and   DaciM 
muslins  in  an  elaborate  table;    and  he  report < 
that  the  diameter  of  the  Dacca  yam  is  less  than 
that  of  the  finest  European ;  that  the  number  of 
filaments  in  each  thread  is  consid^ably  smaller  in 
the  Dacca  than  in  the  European  yams ;  that  th- 
diameter  of  the  ultimate  filaments  or  fibrp^  ;*' 
which  the  Dacca  yam  consists  is  larger  than  v^ 
European ;  and  that  the  superior  fineness  of  (^< 
Dacca  yarn  depends  solely  on  the  fact  that  > 
contains  a  smaller  number  of  filamenta    Thaf-' 
causes — combineil  with  the  ascertained  resah  i^ 
the  number  of  twists  in  each  inch  of  length  in  tin 
Dacca  yam  amounts  to  110 '1  and  80*7,  while  iu 
the  British  it  was  only  68*8  and  56'6— not  only 
account  for  the  superior  fineness,  but  alto  ior 
the  durability  of  the  Dacca  over  the  EuropMn 
fabric.    At  Nandair  on  the  Godaveiy,  at  Jfom- 
Dhanwarum,  and   Amarchlnta   in   the   NiffB'* 
dominions,  and  at  Amee  near  Madras,  tb^- 
which  rivals  that  of  Dacca  is  made  in  wom^' 
able  quantities.     In  these  localities  the  proetff 
of  spinning  by  the  spindle  is  the  ssme  as  that  o: 
Dacca ;  but  as  the  oiimate  is  drier,  the  spnoei^ 
who  are  both  men  and  women,  wofk  in  parHaUr 
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darkened  rooms,  the  floors  of  which  are  watered 
to  produce  the  necessary  amount  of  moisture. 
The  hand -spinning  of  fine  thread  used  for 
Hraasels  lace,  according  to  Mr.  Palliser's  account 
of  itf  is  spun  by  women  in  darkened  rooms. 

The  manufacture  of  muslins  of  such  qualities 
as  are  produced  at  Dacca,  and  indeed  in  Europe, 
must  necessarily  be  always  of  a  yery  limited 
character,  and  their  use  confined  to  very  rich 
purchasers.  For  the  masses  of  the  people,  the 
British  manufacturer  sends  to  India  the  plain 
and  striped  duria,  mulmul,  aghabani,  and  other 
figured  fabrics,  which  have  established  themselves 
there,  and  which,  both  from  their  good  quality 
and  moderate  prices,  are  acceptable  to  the 
numerous  classes  who  make  use  of  them.  Some 
of  the  chintzes  of  Masulipatam  and  of  the  south 
of  India  are  as  beautiful  in  design  as  they  are 
chaste  and  elegant  in  colour.  Printed  cloths  are 
worn  occasionally,  as  in  Berar  and  Bundelkhand, 
for  sarees;  and  the  ends  and  borders  have 
peculiar  local  patterns.  There  is  also  a  class 
of  prints  on  coarse  cloth,  used  for  the  skirts 
or  petticoats  of  women  of  some  of  the  lower 
classes  in  Upper  India ;  but  the  greatest  need  of 
printed  clotns  is  for  the  kind  of  bedcover  called 
palampore,  or  single  quilts. 

In  the  costlier  garments  woven  in  India,  the 
borders  and  ends  are  entirely  of  gold  thread  and 
pilk,  the  former  predominating.  Many  of  the 
ftarees,  or  women's  cloths,  made  at  Benares, 
Pytun,  and  Burhanpur  in  Gujerat,  at  Narrainpet 
and  Dhanwarum  in  the  Hyderabad  territory,  at 
Yeokla  in  Kandesh,  and  in  other  localities,  have 
gold  thread  in  broad  and  narrow  stripes  alternat- 
ing with  silk  or  muslin.  Gold  flowers,  checks, 
or  zigzag  patterns  are  used,  the  colours  of  the 
grounds  being  green,  black,  violet,  crimson, 
pui-ple,  and  grey ;  and  in  silk,  black  shot  with 
crimson  and  yellow,  crimson  with  green,  blue,  or 
white,  yellow  with  deep  crimson  and  blue,  all 
producing  rich,  harmonious,  and  even  gorgeous 
(ffects.  but  without  the  least  appearance  of  or 
approach  to  glaring  colour  or  offence  to  the  most 
critical  taste.  They  are  colours  and  effecta  which 
suit  the  dark  or  fair  complexions  of  the  people  of 
the  country ;  for  an  Indian  lady  who  can  afford 
to  be  choice  in  the  selection  of  her  wardrobe,  is 
as  particular  as  to  what  will  suit  her  especial 
colour — dark  or  comparatively  fair — as  a  lady  of 
England  or  France. 

Another  exquisitely  beautiful  article  of  Indian 
costume  for  men  and  women  is  the  do-patta  or 
scarf,  worn  more  frequently  by  Muhammadan 
women  than  Hindu,  and  by  the  latter  only  when 
they  have  adopted  the  Muhammadan  loon  gee  or 
petticoat,  but  mvariably  by  men  in  drecB  costume. 
By  women,  this  is  generally  passed  once  round 
the  waist  over  the  petticoat  or  trousers,  thence 
across  the  bosom  and  over  the  left  shoulder  and 
head ;  by  men,  across  the  chest  only.  Do-pattas, 
especially  those  of  Benares,  are  perhaps  the  most 
exquisitely  beautiful  of  all  the  ornamental  fabrics 
of  India;  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  describe 
the  effects  of  gold  and  silver  thread,  of  the  most 
delicate  and  ductile  description  imaginable,  woven 
in  broad  rich  borders,  and  profusion  of  gold  and 
silver  flowers,  or  the  elegance  and  intricacy  of 
most  of  the  arabesque  patterns  of  the  ribbon 
borders  or  Ivoad  stripes.  How  sueh  articles  are 
woven  at  all,  and  how  they  are  woven  with  their 


exquisite  finish  and  strength,  fine  as  their  quality 
is,  in  the  rude  hand-looms  of  the  country,  it  is 
hard  to  understand.  All  these  fabrics  are  of  the 
most  delicate  and  delightful  colour :  the  creamy 
white,  and  shades  of  pink,  yellow,  green,  mauve, 
violet,  and  blue  are  dear  yet  subdued,  and  always 
accord  with  the  thread  used  and  the  style  of 
ornamentation,  whether  in  gold  or  silver,  or  both 
combined.  Many  are  of  more  decided  colours, — 
black,  scarlet  and  crimson,  chocolate,  dark  green, 
and  madder;  but  whatever  the  colour  may  be, 
the  ornamentation  is  chaste  and  suitable.  For 
the  most  part,  the  fabrics  of  Benares  are  not 
intended  for  ordinary  washing;  but  the  dyers 
and  scourers  of  India  have  a  process  by  which 
the  former  colour  can  be  disdiarged  from  the 
fabric,  and  it  can  then  be  re-dyed.  The  gold  or 
silver  work  is  also  carefully  pressed  and  ironed, 
and  the  piece  is  restored,  if  not  to  its  original 
beauty,  at  least  to  a  very  wearable  condition. 
The  do-nattas  of  Pytun,  and  indeed  most  others 
except  Benares,  are  of  a  stronger  fabric.  Many 
of  them  are  woven  in  fast  colours,  and  the  gold 
thread — silver  is  rarely  used  in  them — is  more 
substantial  than  that  of  Benares.  On  this 
account  they  are  preferred  in  Central  India  and 
the  Dekhan,  not  only  because  they  are  ordinarily 
more  durable,  but  because  they  bear  washing  or 
cleaning  better.  In  point  of  delicate  beauty, 
however,  if  not  of  richness,  they  are  not  com- 
parable with  the  fabrics  of  Benares.  Scarfs  are 
in  use  by  every  one, — plain  muslins,  or  muslins 
with  figured  fields  and  borders  without  colour; 
plain  fields  of  muslin  with  narrow  edging  of 
coloured  silk  or  cotton  (avoiding  gold  thread), 
and  narrow  ends.  Such  articles,  called  *  sela  *  in 
India,  are  in  everyday  use  among  millions  of 
Hindus  and  Muhammadans,  men  and  women. 
They  are  always  open-textured  muslins ;  and  the 
quality  ranges  from  very  ordinary  yam  to  that  of 
the  finest  Dacca  fibres. 

The  textures  of  the  dhoti,  saree,  loongee,  manu- 
factured in  Britain  and  sent  to  India,  are  in  general 
too  close,  too  much  like  calico  in  fact,  which 
makes  the  garment  hot,  heavy  in  wear,  and 
difficult  to  wash.  The  surface  becomes  rough 
and  *  fuzzy'  in  use,  from  which  the  native  fabric 
remains  firee.  Comparatively  few  native  women 
of  any  class  or  degree  wear  white;  if  they  do 
wear  it,  the  dress  has  broad  borders  and  ends. 
But  what  all  classes  wear  are  coloured  cloths, — 
black,  red,  blue,  occasionally  orange  and  green, 
violet,  and  grey.  All  through  Western,  Central, 
and  Southern  India  sarees  are  striped  and  checked 
in  an  infinite  variety  of  patterns.  Narrainpet, 
Dhanwarnm,  and  Muktul  in  the  Nizam's  terri- 
tories ;  Gudduk  and  Bettigherry  in  Dharwar ; 
Kolhapur,  Nasik,  Yeokla,  and  many  other  manu- 
factnrmg  towns  in  the  Dekhan;  Amee,  in  the 
south,  and  elsewhere,  send  out  articles  of  excellent 
texture,  with  beautifully-arranged  colours  and 
patterns,  both  in  stripes  and  checks.  For  the 
costly  and  superb  fabrics  of  cloths  of  gold  and 
silver  (kimkhab),  and  the  classes  of  washing 
satins  (mushroo  and  hemroo),  the  gold  and 
silver  tliread  is  simply  the  result  of  skilful  and 
delicate  manipulation.  The  gold  and  silver 
cloths  (kimkhabs)  are  used  for  state  dresses 
and  trousers,  the  latter  hf  men  and  women ; 
and  ladies  of  rank  usually  possess  petticoats 
or  skirts  of  these  goi^eous  fabrics.     Mushroo 
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and  hemroo  are  not  used  for  tunics,  but  for  men^s 
and  women's  trousers  and  women^s  skirts,  as  also 
for  covering  bedding  and  pillows ;  they  are  very 


strong  and  durable  fabrics,  wash  well,  and  pre-    adjoining  districts.     The  spinners  are  Dheis,  vho 


serve  their  colour,  however  long  worn  or  roughly 
used.  They  can  hardly  be  compared  with  British 
satins,  which,  however,  if  more  delicate  in  colour 
and  texture,  are  unfitted  for  the  purposes  to 
which  the  Indian  fabrics  are  applied.  Many  of 
the  borders  of  loongees,  dhotis,  and  sarees  are  like 
plain  silk  ribbons,  in  some  instances  corded  or 
ribbed,  in  others  flat 

The  manufacture  of  Kashmir  shawls  is  not 
peculiar  to  that  province.  Those  formerly  issued 
from  that  province  were  exquisitely  woven,  with 
unrivalled  elegance  and  chasteness  of  design, 
softness  and  finish,  in  quality,  arrangement 
of  colours,  and  use  of  dyes  which  the  finest 
Paisley  and  French  shawls  do  not  approach.  The 
exquisite  shawls  of  Kashmir  grow  rarer  and  rarer 
every  year,  and  their  place  has  been  usurped  by 
hand-embroidered  fabrics  of  lower  value,  with 
more  showy  and  more  vulgar  patterns.  In  the 
Panjab  and  Dehli,  of  late  years,  workmen  have 
commenced  to  embroider  Kashmir  cloth  and  net 
with  floss  silk  and  braid,  but  solely  for  sale  to 
Europeans,  who  wear  them  as  tunics,  jackets, 
scarfs,  and  the  like.  In  the  hand- worked  Kashmir 
shawls,  as  also  in  the  Dehli  work,  wooden  needles 
of  hard  wood  are  used,  slightly  charred,  with  a 
hole  in  the  centre  of  the  needle  to  receive  the 
yarn. 

The  Muhammadan  weavers  of  India  produce 
plain  muslins,  such  as  turbands,  scarfs,  the 
looDgees  or  waist-cloths  worn  only  by  Muham- 
madans,  and  coarse  cloths,  called  jote  and  khadi. 
They  seldom  weave  coloured  yam,  except  for 
loongees,  and  pieces  of  soussi,  a  fabric  somewhat 
coarse  but  very  durable,  used  by  women  for 
petticoats  and  trousers.  They  are  strict  in  their 
religious  observances.  They  marry  among  their 
own  body.  Hindu  weavers  are  of  dSferent 
degrees  of  caste;  those  of  Northern  India 
are  termed  Kori  or  Koreya,  and  have  several 
divisions  who  eat  meat  and  drink  spirits.  The 
non  -  Aryan  Koli  also  weaves  a  coarse  cloth ; 
as  also  the  Julai,  a  Sudra  race  found  all  over 
India.  They  weave  plain  as  well  as  coloured 
fabrics,  fine  goods,  turbands,  scarfs,  bodices, 
or  silk  or  cotton  or  mixed  sarees,  or  women^s 
cloths,  and  dhotis  or  men^s  cloths.  The  manner 
in  which  they  arrange  their  colours  and  weave 
stripes  and  checks,  with  broad  borders  of  figured 
silks,  evince  great  practical  knowledge  of  and 
perfection  in  their  art. 

The  rumal,  used  as  a  cloth  for  the  head,  is  of 
cotton  or  of  silk. 

The  saree  of  women  is  of  silk,  or  of  plain  white, 
striped,  and  flowered  muslins,  with  ulk  borders 
and  ends,  plain,  or  with  gold  thread.  They  are 
of  comparatively  loose,  open  texture,  soft  and 
pliable,  and  when  worn  as  an  entire  garment, 
they  fall  graceftdly  to  the  shape,  and  are  readily 
adjusted. 

Ordinary  cloths  woven  in  India  are  the  dhoti, 
do-patta,  and  loongee  waist-doths  of  cotton  worn 
by  Hindu  men. 

Soussi  is  a  somewhat  coarse  cotton  fabric,  used 
by  Muhammadan  women  for  petticoats  and 
trousers,  also  for  covering  cotton  mattresses  and 
other  like  purposes. 


The  thread  or  yam  from  which  the  manufac- 
tures of  Narrainpet,  Dharwar,  Muktul,  Amar- 
chinta,  and  Gudwal  are  woven,  is  spun  in  the 


are  unrivalled  in  this  branch  of  industry.  They 
purchase  the  cotton  in  the  seed,  which  is  the 
produce  of  Sliorapur  and  the  country  around, 
and  it  is  cleaned  entirely  by  the  hand,  as  the  use 
of  a  churka  or  other  cleaning  implement  they 
allege  breaks  or  injures  the  fibre.  'Hie  spinning- 
wheel  has  a  large  circumference,  and  is  in  some 
instances  worked  by  a  treadle,  and  the  spioning 
is  carried  on  in  a  close  room,  from  which  vind 
18  carefully  excluded.  The  perfection  of  the 
cotton  manufactures  of  Narrainpet,  Dbsrwar. 
and  Muktul,  as  well  in  regard  to  colour  as  textare, 
is  attributed  by  the  native  weavers  to  the  qualiiy 
of  the  water,  in  regard  to  which  they  are  moft 
particular,  and  to  the  clays  and  earths  obtainable 
near  those  places  in  which  the  thread  is  vaehti! 
after  its  long  oil  process.  The  water  is  repre- 
sented as  hard  and  unfit  for  culinary  purpoees  ir 
washing,  yet  without  salt,  and  which,  in  washin; 
the  thread,  and  brushing  it  as  stretched  on  tht 
loom,  contracts  the  fibre  and  renders  it  dean  and 
smooth  in  working.  There  can  be  no  doubt  cf 
the  permanency  of  the  colours,  and  that  all  tb*' 
madaer  reds  and  browns  improve  with  washing. 
It  is  of  essential  importance  to  use  none  but  per- 
manent colours,  as  any  others  subjected  to  the 
rough  treatment  of  Indian  washermen  would 
speedily  fade  or  change.  The  silk  dyes  air 
perhaps  less  permanent  than  the  cotton,  but  atiu 
they  last  many  years,  and  bear  frequent  washing. 

The  Kori  or  Koreya  are  Hindu  weavers  of 
Northern  India.  The  Tanti  weavers  are  also 
Hindus.  In  the  Chutia  Nagpur  province  of  Bengal 
there  are  about  50,000  of  helot  weaver  races, 
besides  whom  are  thousands  of  weavers  in  the 
Pan  or  Panwa,  Gauda,  and  Chik  of  the  southern 
Tributary  Estates,  and  the  Pab  and  Panika  of  the 
western  districts  have  features  rather  of  Hindu 
form  than  Kolarian  or  Dravidian. 

Thoughout  British  India  Hindu  weavers  are 
considered  a  low  caste,  and  to  eBca^pe  from  thii« 
position  many  of  them  have  embraced  Muham- 
madanism,  and  are  called  Julai  or  JuIaJba.  Momin. 
in  Arabic  a  trae  believer,  is  a  name  often  applied 
to  Indian  Muhammadan  weavers. — Ed.  Rec,  July 
1867  ;  Ward,  iii.  p.  126 ;  7>r.  Watson.  See  Art> 
and  Manufactures. 

WEBERA  C0RYMB08A.     Willd. 
Styloooiyne  Webera,  Sch.  I  Rondeletia  Aaiataea,£t«<' 
Kunkra,     .    .    .     BsMO.  |  Terana  pullum,  .    .  Tail 

The  fruit  of  this  plant,  a  small  black  benv,  is 
eaten  by  poor  people.  It  is  a  beautiful  sfanil- 
which  is  rarely  seen  in  low  lands  or  in  cuhiTat«<J 
districts.  Dr.  Roxburgh,  L  p.  696,  described  ^  • 
coiymboea,  macrophylla,  odorata,  oppoeitifofia. 
and  scandens. — AiiuUe ;  Roxb. 

WEBERA  TETRANDRA.     Willd. 
Canthinm  parviflomm.  Lam. 


Sengarary, 
Balosakiua, 


Tin. 

m. 


Kandan  karra,  Malka.l. 
NagavalU,  .  •  Saitsk. 
Earai, Tam. 

Found  as  a  small  shrub  on  many  of  the  banea 
wastes  of  the  Dekhan,  and  on  hiU  ridges,  with  a 
dark-coloured,  hard,  and  pretty  wood,  good  for 
turning  small  objects.  In  a  verae  of  the  BbsAta, 
where  Krishna,  having  been  ifed  by  a  hunter  or 
savage,  his  attendant  asks,  ^  Is  the  Bahiso  kora 
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which  yoQ  receiyed  from  Panchalikudu  equal  to 
salyodanam  (fine  rice)  apnpa  (cakes),  saka 
(vegetables),  sapam  (pulae)  ?  ^  It  is  a  common 
proverb  also,  *  Whilst  life  remains,  I  can  subsist 
on  the  leaves  (knra)  of  the  Balusu ; '  implying 
Bobmission  to  any  necessity  however  grievous. 
A  decoction  of  the  leaves  and  bark  is  prescribed 
in  certain  stages  of  flux  cases,  and  the  root  is 
supposed  to  have  anthelmintic  qualities.  The 
leaves  and  ttmt  are  eaten  as  greens. — Wight; 
Gibson ;  Beddome^  FL  And. 

WEDELIA  CALENDULACEA.    Nees, 

Verbesina  calendulacea,  L,  |  Jageria  calendulacea, 
V.  BengalensiB,  Pen,  \     Spreng. 


Bkng. 

DUKH. 

»> 

.Maleau 


Pastale  kaiantagerei,  Tam. 
Patra  palagnnta  gali* 
jera, Tel, 


Kesho-rej, 
Pilabhungra, 
Keahnria, . 
Pi  kajoni, . 

This  perennial  plant  grows  in  the  south  of 
India,  has  a  slight  tnrpentinous  taste,  and  is  used 
ill  medicine. — Roxb,  iil  p.  440. 

WEEK,  this  division  of  time  is  recognised  by 
Jews  and  Christians  and  Muhammadans,  their 
religions  requiring  them  to  set  apart  the  Sabbath 
And  the  Sunday  and  Friday.  The  Arab  and 
Persian  Muhammadans  reckon  their  days  as  first, 
second,  etc.,  designating  Friday  as  the  Jama  day 
of  assembly,  and  Saturday  as  the  Haftah  or  ^  week.^ 
The  Urdu  names  are  Aitiwar,  Pir,  Mangal,  Char- 
shambah,  Jumarat,  Juma,  and  Awal  Haftah. 
Hindus,  until  comparatively  recent  times,  reckoned 
their  days  by  the  increasing  and  the  waning  moon, 
but  have  copied  the  Christian  (or  Roman)  mode, 
and  translated  the  names  into  their  respective 
tonffues.  Tamil  speakers  name  the  seven  days 
of  &e  week  from  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  five 

principal  planets.     They  observe  the  order  of  !  u  a  drug  used  as  an  antiperiodic ;  it 
the  apparent  distances  of  the  planets  from  the  |  of  a  leguminous  plant. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 
Saturday. 
Thursday. 
Tuesday. 
Sunday. 
Friday. 
Wednesday. 
Monday. 


destructor,  a  beautiful  green  weevil,  Mr.  Nietner 
had  not  found  do  any  injury  to  coffee  trees ; 
but  Mr.  J.  Rose  of  Matturatti,  writing  to  him,  says 
the  mischief  they  do  is  identif  ul,  and  if  they  were 
as  plentiful  as  the  bug  they  would  be  the  planters' 
worst  enemies.  *  Five  or  six  acres  were  com- 
pletely covered  with  them,  and  they  consumed 
almost  every  leaf.  Year  after  year  they  appeared 
upon  the  same  place.  One  year  they  appeared 
upon  a  neighbouring*  estate  in  great  force,  and 
overran  at  least  40  acres.  The  same  thing  oc- 
curred on  three  other  estates.* 

There  are  two  com  weevils,  of  the  order  Cole- 
optera,  family  Curculionidse,  and  genus  Calandra, 
the  Sitophilus  of  Schonherr.  Calandra  oryzce, 
the  rice  weevil,  infests  also  wheat.  It  has  a  pair 
of  serviceable  wings.  C.  granaria,  Xi'nn.,  the 
granary  weevil,  injures  stored  corn;  in  Britain 
has  no  wings.  They  pair  from  April  to  August, 
the  warmer  it  is  the  oftener  they  propagate. 
Heating  the  grain  to  135°  is  said  to  destroy  them. 
If  unscoured  wool  be  mixed  with  the*  grain,  the 
insects  are .  attracted  into  it  and  perish.  Lime- 
washing  the  walls  and  frequent  stirring  are  pre- 
ventives. 

The  leaves  of  the  Azadirachta  Indica  or  nim 
prevent  the  weevil  attacking  grain.  If  a  few 
leaves  be  put  in  the  bam  with  each  waggon 
load  of  com,  maise,  or  wheat,  and  some  scattered 
between  each  tier  of  sacks  of  grain  when  loading 
a  ship,  the  grain  put  up  in  it  will  be  pre- 
served for  years.  Half  a  bushel  of  black  salt, 
mixed  with  a  hundred  bushels  of  wheat,  rice,  or 
other  grain,  prevents  the  black  weevil. 

WEI.  Chin.  A  term  applied  to  several  under- 
ground rhizomes.    Wei-jui  or  Yuh-chuh,  Chin., 

is  the  root 


earth : — 

Saturn   , 

Jupiter  . 

Mars 

Sol    . 

Venus 

Mercury 

Moon 


Sani  .  . 
Yiyasam 
Sevval  . 
Nyayam 
VelU  . 
Bndan  . 
Tingal    . 

Each  hour,  according  to  Hindu  notions,  being 
ruled  successively  by  a  planet,  by  counting  the 
24  hours  of  a  day  by  each  planet  belonging  to  it 
in  the  above  order  (which  is  that  of  their  apparent 
distance  from  the  earth),  it  will  be  found  that 
each  day  is  named  by  the  planet  which  governs 
its  first  hour.  The  first  25th  hour  is  the  first 
hour  of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  Sunday  (Nya- 
yam), and  counting  with  the  25th  as  the  first  of 
the  second  series  of  24  hoars,  the  next  25th  will 
give  the  moon  for  Mondinr  (Tingal),  and  so  on 
for  the  rest  of  the  week. — Indian  Statesman. 

WEEPING  WILLOW,  Salix  Babylonica,  pro- 
bably of  West  Asiatic  origin,  now  everywhere  in 
cultivation. 

WEEVILS.  The  family  of  the  weevils  is  one 
of  the  most  extensive  amongst  the  beetles,  and  in 
Europe  many  of  its  membm  do  much  injury  to 
agricultural  produce.  Mr.  Nietner  had  seen  nearly 
the  whole  sweet  potato  (Batatas  edulis)  crop  of 
the  Negombo  district  of  Ceylon  destroyed  by  one 
of  them,  the  Cylas  stnroipennis.  The  common 
rice  weevil,  Sitophilus  oryzse,  is  another  instance ; 
and  one  of  the  oocoanut  tree  destroyers  of  the 


Arab. 


Hind. 


Aiyar,  Kobin, 
Peiman,    .     . 


PSRS. 


>» 


penuis,  belongs  also  to  this  family.    The  Arhines? 


Mikyal,  Kayl,  . 
Wasnat,  Kal,  . 
Taul,  Map,    .    . 

The  ancient  linear  measures  of  the  Egyptians 
and  the  Jews  were  taken  from  a  unit  representing 
the  human  foot  or  arm.  The  cubit  was  the  fore- 
arm, i.e.  from  the  elbow  joint  to  the  tip  of  the 
long  finger.  The  cubit  was  subdivided  into  two 
spans,  or  six  hand-breadths  (palms),  or  24  finger- 
breadths  (digits).  The  Jewish  rod  was  6  cubits. 
Several  values  have  been  assigned  to  the  Jewish 
cubit,  varying  from  20  to  21  English  inches. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  measured  by  the  foot 
(pes),  the  hand  (palma),  the  pahn  (*ct>.»toTyi), 
and  the  finger  (digitus),  which  mode  passed 
down  to  the  Romano  -  Germanic  races.  The 
Romans  also  had  the  pace,  a  military  measure, 
and  they  and  the  Greeks  had  the  cubit  (cubitus), 
from  the  point  of  the  elbow  to  the  point  of  the 
middle  finger,  and  the  ulna ;  and  a  fathom,  tesa, 
toise,  is  the  outstretched  arms  across  the  body. 
Similarly  in  the  E.  Indies,  the  finger,  the  hand, 
the  forearm,  and  the  outstretched  arms,  also  the 
foot,  the  pace,  and  the  distance  to  which  human 
voice  can  be  heard,  have  suggested  the  linear 
measures  in  use. 

A  variety  of  nominal  measures,  and  of  values 
given  to  the  same  measure,  exist  in  different 

Cof  India,  and  even  in  the  same  district, 
in  a  single  village  a  certain  nominal  measure 


Ceylon  low  country,  the  Sphienophorua  plani-    will  have  half  a  dozen  different  values,  according 


to  which  of  as  many  different  articles  on  the  floor 
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of  the  vendor  in  the  bazar  is  about  to  be  Bold. 
It  is  a  very  general  custom  that  there  should  be 
two  series  of  weights  employed  in  each  shop, 
according  to  the  transaction.  When  the  shop- 
keeper sells,  he  uses  a  maund  of  24  lbs.,  but 
when  he  buys,  this  weight  makes  way  for  another 
of  the  same  name  of  28  lbs.  In  Azimgarh,  for 
example,  cotton  and  spice  are  measured  by  the 
seer  of  80  tolas,  ghi  and  salt  by  the  seer  of  95 
tolas,  while  96  tolas  forms  the  rate  for  com, 
sugar,  and  tobacco ;  the  merchants  themselves 
employing  for  their  own  purchases  seers  of  105 
and  108  tolas.  In  Malda  the  seer  has  no  less 
than  fifteen  different  values, — 50,  58,  60,  72,  75, 
70,  80,  80|,  91,  92,  94,  96,  100,  101,  and  105 
tolas.  In  Dacca  the  relative  values  are  60,  70, 
and  82  tolas.  Bhagulpur  boasts  of  six  different 
seers  of  64,  67,  80,  88, 101,  and  104  tolas  respect- 
ively. The  merchants  of  Juanpur  employ  in 
their  own  dealings  a  seer  of  112}  tolas,  but  retail 
to  the  people  in  seers  of  80  and  96  tolas. 

Cotton  IS  sold  in  Madras  in  candies  of  500  lbs., 
but  in  many  of  the  cotton  districts  the  candy  is 
but  480  lbs.  to  the  ryot.  In  Mysore,  the  same 
name  represents  560  lbs.,  while  in  Pondicherty 
it  sinks  to  517  lbs.,  omitting  fractions,  and  rises 
in  the  purchases  of  the  merchants  to  562  lbs. ; 
while,  as  if  further  to  complicate  this  measure, 
brass,  copper,  and  zinc  are  valued  according  to 
candies  of  450  lbs.  In  Kandesh,  sesamum  seed 
is  sold  by  the  candy  of  560  lbs.,  mustard  seed  in 
Gujerat  is  measured  by  the  candy  of  612  lbs., 
while  580  lbs.  is  the  value  for  mustard  seed  in 
Sholapur ;  and  the  territory  of  Goa  measures  its 
kokum  by  the  candy  of  784  lbs.  The  coffee 
grown  in  Mysore  is  estimated  in  maunds  of  28 
lbs.  If  bought  by  a  Madras  merchant,  it  is  priced 
in  maunds  of  25  lbs.,  and  transmitted  to  him  by 
railway  in  maunds  of  82  lbs. ;  but  if  bought  for 
export  from  Calicut,  it  must  be  in  maunds  of  30 
lbs.  each. 

The  ordinary  Madras  maund  is  25  lbs. ;  in  Ben- 
gal it  is  82  lbs. ;  while  in  Bombay  it  is  28  lira. 
In  some  parts  of  the  western  coast  of  the  Madras 
Presidency  80  lbs.  is  the  value  of  the  same  nominal 
standard,  while  the  indigo  and  other  factory  agents 
of  Bengal  reckon  by  a  maund  of  nearly  75  lbs.  In 
Bombay  the  bazar  maund  may  contain  40  or  42 
seers,  while  the  candy  may  contain  either  20,  21, 
or  22  maunds,  and  varies  in  weight  from  500  to 
560,  588,  or  even  616  lbs.  In  Surat  and  its 
neighbourhood,  the  maund  may  contain  either 
40,  41,  42,  48^,  or  44  seers,  according  to  the 
article  sold,  or  whether  the  transaction  he  whole- 
sale or  retail ;  and  further,  these  seers  themselves 
differ  so  much  in  value,  that  while  the  maund  of 
40  seers  weighs  31  lbs.  avoirdupois,  that  of  41 
seers  weighs  38  lbs. ;  that  of  42  seers  only  39  lbs. ; 
that  of  43^  seers  weighs  44  lbs. ;  and  that  of  44 
seers  only  41  lbs. !  In  Travanoore  the  maund  is 
32  lbs.  In  Cuttack  salt  is  sold  in  maunds  of 
100  lbs.;  the  duty  is  paid  in  the  Panjab  on 
maunds  of  80  lbs.,  and  in  Calcutta  of  82  lbs. 

The  original  unit  of  weight  in  Southern  India 
seems  to  nave  been  the  gold  coin  called  by  the 
English  a  pagoda.  It  is  now  uncurrent,  but  was 
about  52^  grains  weight.  80  pagodas  weight  is, 
according  to  the  native  tables,  a  seer  (cutcha) 
of  24  rupees  weight  This  corresponded  with 
the  average  weight  of  the  old  natire  rupee  of 
175  grains;   but  since  the  introduction  of  the 


Company^s  rupee  of  180  grains,  the  pagoda 
weight  is  54  grains  generally.  The  same  can- 
fusion  formerly  existed  in  Bengal  between  a 
Sicca  wei^t  of  179f  grains  and  a  Sicca  rupee 
of  192  grains.  There  are  also  seers  both  in 
Madras  and  Bombay  of  84  rupees  weight.  A 
greater  degree  of  confusion  could  not  possibly 
exist,  nor  greater  hindranoes  to  internal  tnde  and 
prosperity. 

The  question  of  the  weights  and  measures  has 
been  before  the  several  Governments  of  India 
ever  since  the  early  years  of  the  19th  centory. 
In  a  letter  to  the  Madras  Government  from  the 
Court  of  Directors  of  the  E.I.  Company,  dated 
6th  July  1829,  the  Court  forwarded  standard 
weights  and  measures  in  accordance  with  Act  t., 
George  iv.  cap.  74;  and  subsequently  the  Directors, 
in  their  despatch  of  17th  July  1838,  expected 
the  general  adoption  in  India  of  the  impeml 
measures.  The  Government  of  India,  in  Act  Tii. 
of  1833,  furnished  certain  ponderary  tables,  but 
these  did  not  make  any  allusion  to  measures  of 
capacity,  although  by  far  the  greater  portion  of 
the  domestic  transactions  in  India  are  in  graio. 
The  Calcutta  Chamber  of  Commerce,  on  the  19th 
of  May  1836,  resolved  to  adopt  the  wei^ts  of 
the  €rovemment,  but  urged  the  introduction  of 
the  imperial  gallon  for  liquids,  and  proposed  that 
new  measures  of  capacity  for  grain  should  be 
regulated  by  the  weights;  but  they  did  not. 
however,  show  how  this  was  to  be  done,  and  the 
Government  declined  to  act  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Chamber. 

The  table  of  weights  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  for  the  use  of  their  own  offices,  was  in 
accordance  with  native  usage  in  Bengal,  and  was 
approved  of  by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  in 
Calcutta  and  Bombay.    It  is  as  follows : — 

1  tola        — 180  grains. 

5  tolas       =     1  chittak. 

16  chittalu  =-  1  seer  =  80  tolas  =  2  075148  lbs.  avoir. 
40  seers       =     lman(ormaaiid)=  82f  lbs.  exactly. 

By  a  proclamation  of  the  Governor  of  Madras 
in  Council,  October  16,  1846,  after  the  1st  of 
January  1847,  the  undermentioned  weights, 
showing  the  equivalents  in  avoirdupois  and  troy 
weights,  could  be  used  in  the  revenue,  commis- 
sariat, and  other  public  departments  througfaont 
the  Madras  Presidency : — 


Madras  Weights. 


Avoirdupois. 


Ttot. 


ISOgrains    ^- 
3  tolas      = 
40  poUams  - 
8  viss        — 


Itola   . 
1  pollam 
1  viss  . 
1  maund 


lbs.  oz.      dm.       lbs. 
0    0    6-582?      0 
0    1    3748f      0 
3    1    5*9429)    3 

24  10  15*542f  <  30 


oi.   dwt». 


0 
1 
9 
0 


7i 

2| 
0 

0 


Thus— 

40  poUams  ==  1  viss    =  120  tolas  =  3*0857  Ihs.  avoir. 
8 viss         =  maund  =  960 tolas  =24-6857  „      «« 

This  table  was  sanctioned  for  Madns  by  tht 
Government  of  India,  but  was  entirely  diffefcoft. 
with  the  exception  of  the  tola  unit,  from  the 
weights  adopted  for  Calcutta. 

The  Madras  (government  in  this  notificauoo 
promulgated  also  a  table  of  measures  to  ba  nvd 
m  Government  transactions  as  follows : — 
lollock      =  ISienUeiBcto. 

8  oUooki     =  1  measure  (puddee)  ==  100  „ 

8  measures  =  1  marcal  ==  800  „ 

But  these  measures  were  not  adopted  by  the 
people ;  and  even  in  the  town  of  Madna  the 
GoTemment  had  to  aathorixe  the  stamping  with 
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the  Government  seal,  the  customary  measure  or 
puddee  of  104^  cubic  inches,  which  had  been  the 
real  standard  since  1602. 

The  linear  measure  unit  of  India  is  generally 
the  distance  from  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the 
middle  finger  of  a  tall  man.  This  length  is 
known  as  the  Hat^  Hind.,  Mulum,  Tam.,  Mora, 
TfL.,  and  ayeragcs  19^  inches.  It  is  always  trans- 
lated cubit,  though  invariably  exceeding  the 
English  cubit  of  18  inches  by  ij^  or  2  inches.  In 
the  Southern  Gamatic,  the  adi  or  length  of  a  tall 
man's  foot  is  in  use,  and  averages  10^  inches. 

Guz. — Akbar,  after  very  considerable  inquiry, 
introduced  as  the  only  legal  measure,  what  is 
called  the  Ilahi  guz.  The  Ayin  Akbari  informs 
us  that  this  was  taken  as  the  mean  of  three  chief 
guz  then  ezistmg,  the  smallest  about  28  inches, 
and  the  Ilahi  guz  between  33  and  34  inches.  Mr. 
Duncan,  after  prolonged  inquiry,  estimated  it  at 
33'6  inches,  while  others  have  valued  it  from  33 
to  34*25  inches ;  a  mean  of  these  is  33*75  inches. 
Jervis  thinks  it  was  exactly  33*5  inches.  Jona- 
than Duncan  employed,  when  engaged  in  *  settling^ 
the  N.W.  Provinces,  a  guz  of  33 i  inches.  In  the 
coast  districts  of  the  west,  the  most  common  guz 
is  that  of  about  28  inches.  In  other  parts  there 
is  a  group  whose  average  is  about  39  inches. 
Frequently  two  or  more  of  these  are  nresent  in 
one  locality  for  different  transactions.  Merchants 
will  buy  by  the  guz  of  34  inches,  and  sell  by  that 
of  30;  or  silk  will  be  measured  by  one,  cloth 
(cotton  or  woollen)  by  another,  while  carpenters 
and  bricklayers  will  use  each  a  distinct  measure. 
For  instance,  cotton  cloth  in  Surat  is  measured 
by  the  guz  of  27*8  inches,  silk  and  other  valuable 
stuffs  by  the  guz  of  34*7  inches,  while  the  car- 
penter employs  a  guz  of  27*2  inches.  At  Juanpur, 
the  carpenter  values  his  guz  at  30  inches,  the 
tailor  estimates  his  at  34  inches,  while  the  cloth 
seller  employs  one  of  40  inches.  '  The  muslin 
seller  at  Farrakhabad  uses  a  guz  of  33}  inches, 
the  cloth  seller  one  of  34  inches,  while  the  seller 
of  silk  for  turbands  and  full-dress  coats  uses  no 
other  than  38^  inches.  Similar  cases  might  be 
adduced  in  infinite  abundance.  Wherever  the 
cubit  varies,  the  guz  follows,  usually  in  the  pro- 
portion of  12  to  7,  though  this  is  by  no  means  an 
invariable  rule. 

The  guz  in  the  Madras  Presidency  is  from  26 
t  J  39  inches.  It  is,  however,  very  much  super- 
seded by  the  English  yard  measure.  In  the 
districts  of  Madura  and  Tinnevelly,  the  tutcha- 
kole  or  artificer's  stick  is  33  English  inches. 

In  the  south  of  India  the  guz  is  subdivided 
into  24  unguium,  each  of  which,  taking  the  Tan- 
jore  guz  of  33^  inches,  is  lA  of  an  English  inch, 
rhe  term  unguium  in  Tamil  signifies  the  thumb, 
and  in  the  above  measure  it  is  the  distance  from 
the  thumb  joint  to  the  tip  of  the  naiL  This 
unguium  is  considered  equal  to  2  virrul  kuddei, 
or  finger-tip  breadths. 

The  term  unguium  is,  however,  sometimes  used 
to  mean  a  thumb-breadth,  and  is  then  the  same 
as  the  virrul  kuddei  or  finger-breadth  or  digit, 
or  the  24th  part  of  a>  cubit  (about  '82  inch), 
according  to  the  following  table : — 

4  finger-breadths  =  1  palm. 
12  finger-breadths  =  1  span. 
24  finger-breadths  ^  1  eaMt. 

4  oubits  s=  1  fatibom. 

The  tutcha-mulum  or  artificer's  cubit  (double) 


of  Trichinopoly  is  33  inches,  or  the  same  as  the 
Tinnevelly  tutcha-kole,  and  is  subdivided  into  24 
unguium. 

The  bam,  translated /a/Aom,  in  Salem  and  Coim- 
batore  averages  6  feet  4^  inches,  and  in  Guntur 
6  feet  6 A  inches.  It  is  generally,  but  not  always, 
subdivia<^  into  4  cubits.  The  bam  or  fathom 
is  also  used  by  native  seamen  on  the  lead  line. 

For  distances  of  greater  length,  there  is  no 
defined  measure  in  &>uthem  India.  A  naU-vulli 
in  Tamil  is  dervied  from  Vulli,  a  road  or  way, 
and  Nali,  a  period  of  time,  which  is  the  60th  part 
of  the  24  hours,  or  24  English  minutes,  generally 
known  as  an  ^Indian  hour.'  The  distance  that 
is  usuallv  walked  in  this  time  is  called  a  nali- 
vulU,  and  is  about  1^  English  miles  or  somewhat 
less.  Seven  nali- vulli  make  a  kadum  of  about  10 
miles. 

The  cos   is   generally  considered   2   English 

miles,  bat,  according  to  Oolebroke,  as  follows : — 

4  oubits  » 1  danda  or  staff. 
2000  danda  =  1  cos. 

Taking  the  cubit  at  19}  inches,  the  cos  would 
be  2*46  miles. 

Hafh,  in  the  linear  systems  of  India,  is 
the  cubit  or  human  forearm ;  and  in  oriental 
countries,  as  well  as  in  the  west,  this  unit  is 
divided  into  two  spans  and  24  finger-breadths. 
Under  the  Hindu  princes,  the  hat'h  (in  Sanskrit, 
hasta)  was  equal  to  two  vitesti  or  spans,  and  to 
24  angul  (angula).  The  angul,  finger,  is  divided 
into  8  jau  (Sanskrit,  yava)  or  barley-corns.  4 
hat'h  or  cubits  =  1  danda  or  staff ;  2000  danda 
make  1  krosa  or  cos,  which  by  this  estimation 
should  be  4000  yards  English,  or  2^  miles.  The 
Lilavati  states  that  10  hat*h  make  one  bans  or 
bamboo,  and  20  bans  in  leneth  and  breadth  = 
1  niranga  of  arable  land.  I^tives  of  India,  in 
speaking  of  the  hat'h  or  cubit,  allude  to  the 
natural  human  measure  of  18  inches,  more  or 
less,  and  it  is  practically  used  in  measuring  off 
cloths,  ribbons,  etc.,  and  in  taking  the  draught 
of  water  of  a  boat.  In  many  places,  also,  in 
Bengal  and  in  Southern  India,  the  English  cubit 
has  been  adopted  as  of  the  same  value  as  the 
native  measure. 

In  Burma,  the  people  seemingly  use  a  lineal 
measure  of  this  name,  consisting  of  the  natural 
cubit  plus  a  hand-breadth,  which  would  be  about 
20  inches.  The  popuhur  cubit  in  Birbhum  is 
15}  inches  in  length;  the  Revenue  Survey  em- 
ployed a  cubit  of  18^  inches.  In  the  Hoogly 
district,  the  cubit  varies  from  18  to  19}  inches  ; 
at  Sarum,  24  inches;  while  in  Broach,  Kaira, 
and  Yijydrug  it  is  respectively  19'2,  19*4,  and 
19*58  inches. 

Jareeb,  Pebs.,  is  a  measuring  chain  or  rope. 
Before  Akbar's  time  it  was  a  rope,  but  he  directed 
it  should  be  made  of  bamboo  with  iron  joints, 
as  the  rope  was  subject  to  the  influence  of  the 
weather.  European  surveyors  use  a  chain.  A 
jureeb  contains  60  guz  or  20  ganfha,  and,  in 
the  standard  measurement  of  the  upper  provinces 
of  India,  is  equal  to  5  chains  of  11  yards,  each 
chain  being  equal  to  4  gant'ha.  A  square  of  one 
jureeb  is  a  bigha.  Till  the  new  system  of  survey 
was  established,  it  was  usual  to  measure  Utnds 
paying  revenue  to  (Government  with  only  18 
knots  of  the  jureeb,  which  was  effected  by 
bringing  two  Imots  over  the  shoulder  of  the 
measurer  to   his  waist     Rent-free  land  was 
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measured  with  the  entire  jureeb  of  20  knots.  '  introduced  by  Royaji,  the  celebrated  dewan  of 
A  jureeb  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic  signified  origin-  ,  Muhammad  Ali  (Wallajah),  nawab  of  the  Car- 
ally  only  a  measure  of  capacity,  cqiud  to  4  quf eez,  '  natic.  Wherever  the  cawnie  exists,  it  is  now 
or  384  mud  (Latin,  modius),  and  in  course  of  ;  57,600  square  feet,  or  1*322314  acres,  except  in 
time  came  to  signify  the  portion  of  land  which  some  of  the  taluks  of  Trichinonoly.  The  English 
required  as  mucn  to  sow  it  as  a  jureeb  would  acre  was  introduced  by  Sir  T.  Mnnro  into  fieUary 
contain.  The  pat'ha  and  nalee  of  Garhwal  and  and  Cuddapah  during  the  surrey  of  1802-1B06, 
Kamaon  have  a  similar  origin.  and,  1842,  it  was  introduced  on  a  similar  occasion 

At  the  cession  of  the  Carnatic,  besides  the  i  into  Kumool.  In  both  cases  the  chain  of  33 
Chittur  pollams  in  N.  Arcot,  there  were  the  two  '  feet  was  used  instead  of  Gunter's  chain  of  66 
large  zamindaries  of  Calsstry  and  Cavetnaggur,  feet,  so  that  the  square  chain  was  ^th  acre,  thus 
the  latter  also  known  as  Bom  Rauze's  country,  introducing  an  awkward  sub-multiple. 
Throughout  the  latter  country  (Bom  Rauze^s)  The  term  goonta  or  coonta  is  aynonymoue 
the  foot  of  the  village  god  of  Nanaveram  was  with  culi  and  guli.  The  word  seems  to  denote 
always  taken  as  the  unit  of  land,  the  land  measure  next  below  the  maximum  of 


1  gant*ha. 
1  cawni. 


Meacorement  of  which  64 
100  gant'ha  in  Paogi\ 
12  or  15  in  Kungi      j 

Bigha, — For  square  measures,  the  bigha  is  the 
most  widely-spread  standard.  It  is  based  upon 
the  guz  or  cubit,  and  therefore  differs  in  at  least 
an  equal  proportion ;  the  name  being  applied  to 
any  decently  large  area  varying  from  an  acre  to 
1500  square  yards. 

In  Calcutta,  the  value  is  said  to  be  1600  square 
yards,  while  according  to  a  very  careful  calcu- 
lation made  by  Mr.  Holwell,  and  quoted  by  Major 
Jervis,  the  real  content  should  be  1778  square 
yards,  more  than  ten  per  cent,  greater  than  is 
commonly  believed 

In  Orissa,  to  the  south  of  Calcutta,  the  bigha 
is  4840  square  yards ;  while  in  Behar,  to  the  west, 
it  is  only  3025  square  yards.  In  Tirhut,  it  may 
contain  amongst  other  values,  any  one  of  the 
following  quantities,— 3025,  3567,  3600,  4225, 
4549,  and  4900  square  yards !  Such  a  measure 
can  only  be  of  use  to  confuse.    At  Saharunpur, 


the  place ;  thus  the  pooty  of  Rajamandry,  the 
cutty  of  Masulipatam,  the  ooatchel  of  Guntur, 
the  goontoo  of  Nellore,  the  cawnie  of  Chingleput, 
the  acre  of  BeUary,  and  the  mow  of  TVmiore,  are 
all  subdivided  into  goonta  (coonta)  or  coli  (guli). 
The  goontoo,  etc.,  of  one  district,  is  not  at  all 
neceasarily  the  same  as  the  goontoo,  eta,  of 
another. 

3/attt. — In  Madras,  Sir  Thomas  Munro  estab- 
lished a  measure  (called  a  ground  or  mani)  of  6i) 
X  40,  or  2400  square  feet,  of  which  24  make  a 
kani  =  57,600  square  feet  =  6400  square  yards, 
or  exactly  equal  to  four  Bengal  bighaa. 

The  Madras  kani  is  to  the  English  acre  as  1 
to  1-3223,  or  as  121  to  160  nearly. 

Adi. — In  Chingleput,  the  adi  or  Malabar  foot  'vi> 
used,  which  is  10*46  inches ;  24  adi  =  1  kali,  and 
100  square  kali  =  1  kani,  or  nearly  an  English 
acre.  The  common  kani,  however,  is  26  adi& 
or  22 J  feet,  which  makes  the  kani  =  1  acre  2^J 
perches. 

BittwOj  from  Bis,  HiKD.,  twenty,  is  the  twentieth 


the  bigha  contains  in  one  vUlage  824^  square    part  of  a  bigha,  and  besides  being  a  measurp 
yards ;  in  another,   2317*4  square  yards ;  in   a  |  of   land,  is  also  used  to  signify  the  extent  of 


third,  2456*2  square  yards;  while  in  a  fourth 
it  contains  2756  square  yards.  In  Nuddea,  it 
may  contain  either  6400  or  3025  square  cubits. 


proprietary  right  in  an  estate.  Each  estate  or 
village  is  considered  an  integer  of  the  bigha. 
which   is   divided   into    imaginary    biswa  ami 


The  Bogra  bigha  is  1406^  square  yards,  while  |  biswansi,   to  show  the  right  of  any  particulir 
that  of   Dehli  is  3025,  and  that  at  Ghazipur  i  party.    Thus  the  holder  of  5  biswa  is  a  holder 


contains  2755:^  square  yards.    At  Sbahjahanpur    to  the  extent  of  one-fourth  of  the  entire  viUage, 
it  may  either  be  2916  or  3600  square  yards,  while  '  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  the  Ajb  was  oMd 


at  Hoshangabad  it  is  4865 1^,  and  at  Benares 
3136  square  yards.  On  the  western  side  of  India, 
the  vanations  are  equally  numerous.  At  Broach, 
the  bigha  contains  2477;  at  Surat,  2844;  in 
other  parts  of  Gujerat,  2994 ;  while  in  the  east 
it  contains  no  less  than  4013  square  yards. 

In  Southern  India,  it  appears  to  have  been 
the  custom  in  ancient  times  to  name  an  area  of 
land  after  the  quantity  of  grain  that  it  was 
thought  would  sow  it,  or  the  quantity  it  was 
thought  it  would  produce.  Thus,  for  instance, 
a  candy  of  land  was  as  much  as  would  produce 
a  candy  of  grain,  and  this  was  by  estimate,  and 
not  by  actual  measurement ;  or  if  a  measured  area 
was  considered  a  candy  in  one  village,  it  would 
not  be  so  in  the  next  Even  where  there  is  some 
defined  superficial  measure,  commencing  from 
a  rod  square,  the  number  of  cubits  to  the  rod 
varies,  though  the  term  by  which  the  square  rod 
is  known  is  the  same. 

Cawnie, — In  some  districts  of  the  Madras  Pre- 
sidency the  land  measure  is  well  defined,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  cawnie  and  tlie  acre.  The  former  no 
doubt  formerly  differed  in  different  places,  but  its 
dimensions  seem  to  have  been  determined  and 


amongst  the  Romans.  Thus  hseres  ex  snmmuncia, 
heir  to  one  twenty-fourth;  bseres  ex  dodrsnte, 
heir  to  three-fourths ;  hssres  ex  asse,  sole  pro- 
prietor. In  the  same  manner,  bes,  besais  was 
used  to  express  a  biswa ;  berar, — socius  ex  besse ; 
and  thus  in  sound  and  meaning,  for  of  coorae 
there  is  no  real  connection,  there  is  a  ckse 
resemblance  between  the  words.  Bes,  when  it 
was  thus  applied  as  a  subdivision  of  the  As,  was 
the  eighth  part  of  a  jugerum  or  acre ;  not,  as  is 
usually  applied,  two-thirds. 

Co9^  Hind.,  is  the  itinerary  measure  of  India. 
The  Ayin-i-Akbari  lays  down  distinctly  (hat  the 
cos  consists  of  100  cords  (tunab),  each  cofd  of 
50  guz;  also  of  400  poles  (ban),  each  of  12^ 
guz :  either  of  which  will  give  to  the  cos  the 
length  of  5000  guz.  The  length  of  the  cos,  ss 
ascertained  from  the  average  distances  of  the 
old  cos  minar  or  cos  pillars,  is  =  2  miles  4 
furlongs  158  yards.  In  different  parts  of  India, 
however,  these  vary,  and  in  India  the  cos  vaiieB 
from  about  1  mile  to  3  miles. 

The  GujeraH  cos  is  the  greatest  distance  at 
which  the  ordinary  lowing  of  a  oow  can  be  hesid, 
which  is  determined  to  be  50  jureeb,  or  IbfiW 
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guz.  This  coe  resembleB  the  Chinese  lih,  i.^. 
the  distance  which  can  be  attained  by  a  man's 
voice,  exerted  on  a  plain  surface,  and  in  calm 
weather.  Another,  in  Bengal,  is  estimated  by 
plucking  a  green  leaf,  and  walking  with  it  till 
it  dry.  Another  is  measured  by  a  hundred  steps, 
made  by  a  woman  carrying  a  jar  of  water  on  her 
head  and  a  child  in  her  arms.  All  these  are 
very  indefinite  standards. 

Meet  or  miUy  league.  —  The  same  may  be 
remarked  of  the  oriental  meel,  as  well  as  the 
European  mile  and  league.  The  two  former 
evidently  derive  their  name  from  the  Roman 
milliare,  and  the  difference  of  the  value  proves 
that  the  mere  name  was  borrowed  without  refer- 
ence to  its  etymological  signification.  According 
to  the  Kamus,  the  oriental  meel  is  a  lax  and 
vague  measure,  but  it  has  been  considered  by 
Dr.  Lee  to  be  to  the  English  one  as  139  to  112. 
The  league  also,  from  the  German  Lugen,  to  see, 
and  signifying  the  distance  that  can  be  readily 
seen  by  the  eye  on  a  plain  surface,  is  as  indefinite 
as  a  Gujerat  gao  and  a  Bengal  or  Dhuppea  cos. 
Cos  is  an  In<San  word ;  the  equivalent  in  Persian 
is  kuroh,  the  same  as  the  Sanskrit  word  krosa,  of 
which  four  go  to  the  yojan,  about  the  precise 
value  of  which  different  opinions  are  held,-— 4 
English  miles  according  to  Bopp ;  4^,  5,  and  9 
miles  according  to  Professor  Wilson;  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  distances  in  Fa  Hian's  route,  the 
yojan  in  his  time  was  equal  to  7  English  miles, 
and  this  agrees  much  better  with  what  we  find 
the  yojan  to  be  when  we  resolve  it  into  its 
component  parts, — 

8  barley-GomB  =  1  finger. 

24     „     -=1  dund. 

1000     „     —  1  krosa. 

4  „  -  -  1  yojan. 

And,  estimating  the  finger  -  breadth  at  eight 
barley-corns,  this  makes  the  yojan  equal  to  6 
miles  106  jtit6a  and  2  feet. 

Dry  and  Liquid  Meastires. — India  does  not, 
properly  speaking,  possess  dry  or  liquid  measures. 
\Yhen  these  are  emploved,  they  depend  upon, 
and  in  fact  represent,  the  seer  or  man  weight, 
and  the  value  of  a  vessel  of  capaci^  rests  solely 
on  the  weight  contained  in  it.  The  mode  in 
which  this  is  effected  for  the  dry  measures  of  the 
south  and  west  of  India,  is  by  taking  an  equal 
mixture  of  the  principal  grains,  and  forming  a 
vessel  to  hold  a  given  weight  thereof,  so  as  to 
obtain  an  average  measure;  sometimes  salt  is 
included  amongst  the  ingredients.  The  maund 
and  seer  measures  of  capacity  are  supposed  to 
represent  the  eauivalents  of  a  maund  and  seer 
weight,  although  it  is  evident,  since  no  two 
articles  have  exactly  the  same  proportionate  bulk, 
that  no  two  measures  need  correspond.  In  the 
absence  of  suitable  standards  of  capacity,  almost 
every  article  is  sold  by  weight,  even  ghi,  oil,  and 
milk.  Grain  is  sold  either  by  weight  or  measure, 
but  with  an  understood  proportion  between  them ; 
thus  in  Madras  the  measure  for  paddy  is  exactly 
the  bulk  of  a  viss  weight.  There  are,  however, 
a  few  measures  of  a  well-ascertained  value,  which 
appear  to  have  been  arranged  in  something  like 
order  around  the  cubic  cubit.  An  old  writer  on 
arithmetic,  Bhaskaracharya,  states  explicitly  that 
a  measure  called  karika  was  the  cubic  cubit, 
or  ghunuhustu.  Above  this  was  the  cube  of  a 
double  cubit,  and  ten  times  the  half  of  this  is 


the  garce,  a  measure  well  known  through  all 
Southern  India,  and  formerly  universal ;  so  that 
the  garce  is  40  karika.  The  half  of  the  karika 
is  the  parah.  One-tenth  part  of  the  cubic  cubit 
is  the  mercal.  In  Western  India  there  is  the 
candy  of  10  cubic  cubits.  The  cube  of  one- 
fourth  of  a  cubic  cubit  is  the  pyli.  In  Southern 
India  there  is  the  tumi  of  four  hundredths  of 
the  garce,  and  the  paddacu  or  one-fifth  of  the 
cubic  cubit ;  while  in  the  Telugu  districts  there 
is  the  puti  of  two  cubic  cubits,  and  another  tiimi 
one-tenth  of  one  cubit.  Turning  northwards  to 
Ganjam  we  find  the  burnum  of  two  cubic  cubits, 
and  the  nawty  of  one-tenth  of  a  cubic  cubit, 
and  the  tum  of  one-fortieth  of  the  same  measure. 
On  the  other  side  of  India,  in  Bombay,  there 
is  the  khundi,  exactly  corresponding  with  the 
garce.  The  cube  of  half  the  side  of  the  garce, 
or  the  half  of  the  cubic  cubit,  is  the  parah  of 
the  same  value  as  in  Southern  India,  while  the 
cube  of  one-fourth  the  side  of  the  parah  is  the 
seer.  In  Malwan,  the  khundi  is  greatly  altered 
in  value,  and  becomes  ten  cubic  cubits,  proving 
that  there  is  an  understood  connection  between 
the  cubit  and  measures  of  capacity.  In  the  same 
district  is  the  parah  of  half  the  cubic  cubit.  As 
an  official  recognition  of  the  relation  between 
measures  of  capacity  and  the  cubit,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  when  the  Government  of  Bombay 
ordered  that  the  measures  for  salt  throughout 
the  Konkan  should  be  rendered  uniform,  it  was 
resolved  te  employ  a  parah  of  exactly  half  a 
cubic  cubit,  estimated  at  19*5  inches.  Reducing 
the  measures  referred  to  into  a  table,  we  find 
the  following  in  cubic  cubito : — 


Madras  garce,  . 
Malwan  khundi, 
Puti  or  burnum, 
Ghnnuhttsttt,    . 


40 

10 

2 

1 


Mercal, V« 

Tumi, -iV 

Nawty ^^ 

Turn ^^ 


We  see  here  two  kinds  of  division  besides  the 
ordinary  one  of  halves  and  fourths. 

10  mercals  =  1  cubic  cubit. 

10  „  =1  khundi. 

Cube  of  i  side  of  cubic  cubit        =  pyli. 
,,  „  ,,    parah  =  seer. 

If  we  compare  the  lengths  assigned  to  the 
cubit  in  different  parts  of  India,  omitting  one 
or  two  of  the  smallest  and  plainly  diminished 
cubits,  we  shall  find  the  average  to  be  from  19*5 
to  19*7  inches. 

Trichinopoly  is  the  only  place  where  grain  is 
said  never  to  be  sold  by  weight  The  marcal 
(properly  marakkal,  from  the  Tamil)  and  parah 
are  the  commonest  measures  ;  the  latter  is  known 
throughout  India.  In  Calcutta  it  is  called  ferrah, 
and  is  used  in  measuring  lime,  eto.,  which  is  still 
recorded,  however,  in  the  man  weight  In  its 
weights,  Southern  India  reteined,  from  the 
ancient  metrology  of  the  Hindus,  most  of  the 

names  and  terms  properly  Hindu,  L  pala; 
Jb  tula ;  LaJ  .  visa ;  \j\^  bhara ;   ^X^  khari ; 

^^J^\^  (khandi);  lb  baha.      Throughout  the 

Moghul  empire,  on  the  contrary,  the  seer  and  man 
were  predominant.  The  word  m&n,  of  Arabic 
or  Hebrew  origin,  is  used  throughout  Persia  and 
Northern  India,  but  it  represents  very  different 
values  in  different  phices.  Thus  the  man  of 
Tabreez  is  only  6}  lbs.  avoir.,  while  that  of  Palloda 
in  Abmadnaggur  is  168:^  lbs. 
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The  following  is  the  scale  of  measores  in  use 
at  Madras : — 

Cnb.  In. 
1  olluk       =     11-719 
=    1  padi        =    98752 
~    1  maroal     =      0750  ^  27  lbs.  2  os. 
=    1  parah      =      3750  =  2  dr.  water. 
'-    1  garce       =  300*000 


SoUok 
8  padi 
5  mareal 
400  parah 


The  Madras  Revenue  Board,  on  the  19th  May 
1883,  furnished  the  revenue  collectors  with  a 
statement,  showing  equivalents  in  Government 
seen  of  80  tolas  of  local  measures  of  different 
food-grains  and  of  salt.  The  grains  tested  were 
four  kinds  of  unhusked  and  husked  rice,  Oryza 
sativa;  the  horse-gram,  Dolichos  uniflorus;  the 
jowari  or  ciiolum,  Sorghum  vulgare ;  the  bajri  or 
cumboo,  Penicillaria  spicata ;  the  varagoo,  Fani- 
cum  miliaceum ;  the  ragi,  Eleusine  coiacana ;  the 
ulundu,  Phaseolus  mungo ;  and  wheat,  Triticum 
sestivum. 

TOm. —  In  the  Ganjam  district,  the  assumed 
normal  contents  of  the  tiim,  m  rice,  ranged  from 
80  to  280  tolas,  with  measures  of  cubic  capacity 
64*88  to  231-82  inches. 

Seven  geer  measures,  in  use  in  the  Madras  Pre- 
sidenoy,  some  of  them  struck,  some  liberally  or 
moderately  heaped,  the  assumed  normal  contents 
ranged  from  75  to  130  tolas,  vis.  75,  78,  80,  86, 
90,  92, 130. 

The  iavva  of  four  taluks  of  Visagapatam  is  33 
tolas. 

The  Bezwara  mercal,  liberally  heaped,  260  tolas. 

The  adda  of  Gudivada  in  the  lustna  district, 
210  tolas. 

The  manika  and  padi  manika  measure  is  in  use 
in  the  Nellore  and  Eistna  district,  and  liberally 
heaped  contains  from  106  to  200  tolas. 

Tne  measure  in  use  in  Bellary,  Eumool,  Gud- 
dapah,  Madras  town,  and  Chingleput  is  of  75,  80, 
114,  120,  128,  130, 132,  135,  144,  150,  and  160 
tolas ;  and  there  is  a  half  measure  of  75  at  Madar- 
pak,  and  one  of  64  at  the  Neilgherries. 

The  padi  is  in  use  in  the  Tamil  districts,  where 
there  are  seven  quantities  of  75,  86,  116,  133, 
140,  144,  and  150  tolas ;  and  from  half  padi  of 
65,  66-5,  70,  and  72  tolas. 

The  naU  of  Cochin  is  of  43  tolas. 

A  garce  is  assumed  to  contain  3200  measures, 
the  weight  of  a  measure  of  each  of  the  following 
grains  being — rice,  unhusked,  80  tolas ;  do.  husked, 
120 ;  Sorghum  vulgare,  wheat,  and  Eleusine  cora- 
cana,  each  111 ;  Penicillaria  spicata  and  Panicum 
miliaceum,  each  102 ;  Phaseolus  mungo,  115 ; 
Doliohus  uniflorus  and  salt,  each  120. 

The  mercal  of  the  Madras  grain  market  is  equal 
to  eight  Madras  struck  measures  of  120  tolas  each. 

Seer. — ^The  most  common  grain  measure,  and 
one  which  is  to  some  extent  known  in  almost  every 
part  of  India,  is  the  seer  measure  ;  this  is  always 
understood  to  be  a  measure  which,  when  heaped, 
will  contain  a  seer  weight  of  rice,  or  in  some 
places,  instead  of  rice,  a  mixture  of  the  nine 
most  common  grains,  known  as  the  nou-daniam 
measurement.  The  nine  grains  used  in  the 
Madras  Presidency  are  nee,  chenna,  culti, 
pessalu,  minamaln,  dholl,  anamaln,  gingelly  oil- 
seed, and  wheat  As  only  heaped  measure  is 
recognised  by  native  usage,  it  is  evident  that 
there  is  no  rule  as  to  the  cubic  contents  of  the 
measures  used ;  for  vessels  of  very  different  cubic 
contents  may  contain  the  same  when  heaped,  in 


consequence  of  having  different  diameters.  It 
is  on  this  account  that  the  values  given  to  Indian 
measures,  in  such  tables  as  those  of  Major  Jervis, 
or  Dr.  Kelly  in  his  Cambist,  being  founded  on 
the  gauged  cubic  contents,  do  not  represent  the 
true  quantities. 

By  Act  xi.  of  1870,  the  (Government  of  India 
established  the  metric  system  as  the  standard  for 
India.  But  the  Secretary  <rf  State  disallowed 
the  provisions  of  Act  xL  rdating  to  measures  of 
length,  and  another  Act,  xxxi.  of  1871,  was  sub- 
stituted. For  weights,  a  seer  was  decreed  to  be 
the  unit  of  weight ;  and  for  measures  of  capacity, 
a  measure  containing  one  such  seer  of  water, 
at  its  maximum  density,  weighed  in  a  vacnom. 
The  smaller  and  the  larger  quantities  have  not 
as  yet  (1884)  been  formulated ;  and  the  Bombsr 
Government,  writing  on  the  13th  July  1878. 
stated '  that  the  standard  weights  and  measuree 
in  the  divisions  of  the  Presidency  and  in  the  town 
of  Bombay  vary  locally,'  and  no  standard  has 
ever  been  declared  of  general  application,  and 
having  them  tested  is  a  matter  of  custom  rather 
than  of  law,  as  the  Government  of  India  has  not 
framed  or  issued  rules  under  Act  xxxi.  of  1871. 

The  following  measures  of  weight,  capacity,  and 
length  are  in  use  in  the  south  and  east  of  Asia  :— 

1  Indian  imperial  seer  =  avoir.  2*204,621,25  Iba.  = 

15,432*3^,75  grains  =  85735,270,838  tolai.  Afoir. 

2  Ibi.  3  oz.  4-383,04  dn.  =  1  French  kilogramme. 
Avoir.  16  drs.  =  1  oz. ;  16  os.  =  1  pound  (lb.) ;  14 

lbs.  =  1  St. ;  28  Ibg.  =  1  qr. ;  4  qn.  =  1  cwt. ;  20 

cwt.  =  1  ton. 
1  ohittak  =:  5  tolas;  16  chittak  =  1  seer;  40  leen 

=  1  maund ;  1  maund  =  37 '324,1 95,386,3  imperii] 

seers. 
1  maund  =  troy,  100  lbs.  =  avoir.  82)  lbs. ;  245  mannds 

=  9  tons. 
1  Indian  imperial  seer  =  32*150,726,662,5  trpy  os.  = 

apotheoaries',  2*679,227,213,641,66  lbs. 
10  mtti  =  1  masha ;  10  masha  =  1  tola  ;  1  toU  - 

troy,  180  grains. 
1  imperial  seer  =  3*527,394  Madras  seers  =  3*149,458,927 

Bombay  seers. 
10  imperial   seers  =  0*881,848,5  Madras  manndi^" 

0*787,364,732  Bombay  seer. 
Madras  weights— 10  pagodas  =  1  poUam;  8  poOtm 

=  1  seer ;  40  seer  or  8  vis  =  1  maund  ;  20  mannd 

=  1  oandv. 
Bombay  weights — 9  tanka  =  1  nowtnck ;  8  nowtack 

=  1  seer ;  40  seer  =  1  maund ;  20  manndi  —  1 

candy. 
Burmese   weights~l   tikal  =  troy,   252    grains  - 

0*016,329,335  Indian  imperial  seer.    100  tikal  -  1 

vis  =  140  tola  =:  avoir.  3*60  lbs.  =  l-e32,93S,MNl 

Indian  imj^rial  seer. 
1  Indian  imperial  metre  =  39  British  inches. 


Oeylon. — ^Native  Dry  Measure. 

4   out  chundoos  =  1  cut  measure  or  seer. 

1  coomie. 
1  ooomie. 
1  mareal. 
Iparah. 
1  ammunam. 
llast. 


19}  „  — 

4t  cut  measure  = 

2}  coornie  = 

2   maroal  = 

8   parah  = 

9f  ammunam  = 


Burma, — Major  Bumey,  when  Resident  at  Ats, 
mentioned  vis,  tikal,  and  moo  as  the  genenl 
terms  used  in  Burma  in  the  transactions  d  com- 
merce and  accounts.  Their  snbdivisioDS  and 
multiples  are, — 

1  pe  or  be. 

2  =  1   moo. 

2i  =      1  mat. 
6=2=1  hkwe. 
10    =      4=      2=     IkyatortikaL 
1000    =400=200  =  100  =  1  peiktha  orrisMm. 
100  tikal  are  preoisely  equal  to  140  tolas. 
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Singapore.— OonuneroiAl  Weight. 

letahil   ==  loatty  ^  avoir.       lilbs. 
100  catty  =  1  pilcul  =     „       133i 
3  pikul  =  1  bhara  =     „       400 
40  pikul  =  1  koyan  =     „     5333^ 

Straits  Settlements. — Measures  of  Capacity. 

4  pan  =  1  chupah ;  4  chupah  =■  1  gantang ;  lOgantang 

=  1  parah. 
16  gantang  =  1  nalih ;  10  naHh  =  1  kencha ;  5  kenclia 

=  1  koyan. 
800  gantang  =  1  koyan ;  20  gantang  of  rioe  ==  1  bag. 

Straits  Settlements. — ^Long  Measure. 


9  incbes. 

18 

72 

144 

2880 


It 


4  plempap  =  1  jengkal 
2iengkal    =  Inasta 
4  hasta       =  1  depa 
2  depa         =  1  jemba 
20  jemba       =  1  orlong 

Opium  Weight. 
10  tee  =  1  boon ;  10  hoon  =  1  chee ;  10  chee  =  1  tahil. 

Thuoc  is  the  generic  name  for  the  measure  of 
length  in  Gochin-Ghina.  Those  more  commonly 
employed  vary  from  0*405  to  0*649,68  metres, 
or  from  15*945,255  to  25*578,551,28  English 
inches. 

Siamese. — ^Lbng  Measure. 

1  niw  =  \l  English  indi. 

12  niw  =   1  kup  =       9f  English  inches. 

2  kup  =  1  sawk  =    19{  English  inches. 
4sawk=  Iwah  =    78   English  inches. 

20  wah  =  1  sen    =180    feet. 
400  sen    =  lyot    =      9 J  statute  miles. 

Siamese. — ^Dry  Measure. 

1  tanan  =  1}  pint ;  20  tanan  =  1  tang. 
25  tanan  =  1  sat;  100  tang  =  80  sat  =  1  keean  or 
koyan. 

Chinese  Weights. 

58J  grains  =  1  mace. 
10   mace  or  582  grains  —  1  liang. 
16   liang  or  9330^  grains  or  1^  lbs.  =  1  catty. 
1   iael  =  avoir.  IJ  os. 
16   taels  =  1  catty  =  avoir.  2f  lbs. 
100   catties  =  1  pikul  =  avoir.  133^  lbs. 
1    catty  =  avoir.  IJ  lbs. 
1   pikul  =  100  catties  =  133J  English  lbs. 
1   catty  =  16  tael. 
1   tael  =>  H  English  oz. 
16*80  pikul  =  Iton. 
1 11  or  cash  =  avoir.  |*0013  oz. ;  10 11  =  1  fan  or  kandarin 

=  avoir.  *0133  oz. 
10  fan      =  1  tsin  or  mace   =  avoir.  *1333  oz. 
10  tsin     =  1  leung  or  tael  =  avoir,  li  oz. 
16  leung  =  1  Inn  or  catty  =  avoir,  ij  lb. 
100  kfui  =^  1  tam  or  pikul  =  avoir.  133^  lbs. 
120  kan  =  1  shek  or  stone  =  avoir.  160  lbs. 

Chinese  Measures. 
10  fan  =  1  tsun  or  inch  ^  1*41  English  inch. 
10  tsnn  =  1  chek  or  foot  =  14*1  English  inch  =  1*175 

English  feet. 
10  chek  —  1  ch'eung  or  fathom  =  11  feet  9  inches 

English. 

The  treaty  of  Tien-tsin  fixes  the  ch'eung  at  141 
English  inches ;  1  li  or  mile  =  J  English  mile ; 
10  li  or  1  DO  or  league  =  about  3  English  miles ; 
1  mau  land  measure  =  ^  of  an  English  acre. 

China  money.— From  1874  to  1882  the  tael 
ranged  in  value  from  5s.  O^d.  in  1878  to  58.  9Jd. 
in  1880. 

Hong-Kong. — ^Measure  of  Length. 
1  ch'eung  =  141  English  inches. 

1  covid  or  chek  =  14,^  English  inches. 
1  tsun  =  Ij^  English  inches. 

10  fan  =  1  tsun. 

10  Up  =1  fan. 

Archivelago.^The  weights  and  meamires  of 
the  Mauys,  with  their  denominations,  have  not 
only  extended  over  the  whole  Malay  Archipelago, 
bat  are  tAao  pieralent  in  the  Fhuippiiies.    The  I 


original  measures  of  the  Malays  and  Javanese 
were  evidently  by  capacity  (takar),  and  not  by 
weight,  for  which  there  are  no  words  in  their 
language  except  such  as  signify  heaviness  or 
balimce.  The  lowest  denomination  for  a  measure 
of  capacity  among  the  Malays  goes  imder  the 
name  of  chupak,  most  probably  taken  from  the 
shell  of  the  cocoanut  or  the  joint  of  the  bamboo. 
Of  this,  4  make  a  gantang,  and  800  of  the  last 
a  koyan.  The  measures  of  length  are  taken 
from  the  members  or  parts  of  the  human  body, 
as  finger-length,  span,  foot,  pace,  fathom,  with 
the  length  from  the  foot  of  one  side  to  the  tip 
of  the  outstretched  hand  on  the  opposite  one. 
Javanese,  in  reference  to  their  irrigated  land, 
have  for  the  largest  measure  a  jong,  which 
literally  signifies  a  ship,  and  this  divided  into 
halves  called  kikil,  or  a  leg,  and  into  fourths 
called  ban,  which  means  a  shoulder.  Another 
admeasurement  of  land  goes  under  the  name  of 
the  chacha,  of  which  gawe-ning*wong  is  the 
synonym,  the  first  woM  signifying  count  or 
census,  and  the  last  a  man^s  work,  that  is,  the 
quantity  of  irrigated  land  that  a  family  of 
peasantry  can  till.  This  last  term  is  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  English  plough  of  land.  The  Chinese 
have  introduced  their  own  well-defined  weights, 
although  under  native  names.  Thus  we  have 
the  tael  or  weight  of  23  dnuns  avoirdapois,  the 
catty  consisting  of  16  tael,  and  the  pikul,  which 
Uterally  signifies  a  man's  load  or  burden,  com- 
posed of  100  catties,  or  183}  lbs.  avoirdupois. 


10  cash        =  1  kandarin. 
10  kandarin  =  1  mace. 
10  mace       =  1  tael. 


16  tael       =  1  catty. 
100  catties  =  1  pikul. 
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Labuan. — Commercial  Weights. 

10  kandarin  =.  1  mace ;  10  mace  =  1  tael ;  16  tael  = 

1  catty. 
100  catties  =  1  pikul ;  40  pikul  =  1  koyan. 

— Bayky's  Madras  Land  Measures^  1856 ;  Bay- 
ley's  Suggestions,  1858;  BridgnelVs  Ind,  Imp, 
Tables,  1871 ;  Crawfurd's  Diet  p.  446  ;  Prinsep's 
Tables,  pp.  61,  62;  Kelly's  Cambist;  Jervis* 
Metrology;  Mr,  W,  H.  Bayley  in  No.  4  New 
Series  of  Madras  Journal  of  Science  for  July  to 
September  1857  ;  Do,  do,  on  the  Land  Measures 
of  the  Madras  Presidency;  Gover,  W,  and  M,, 
1865;  India  Governments'  Records;  Jervis,  W, 
andM,,  1826;  MiOler,  Ind.  Tabs,,  1836,  Statistical 
Abstract,  Weights  and  Measures;  Woolhouse, 
W.  and  M,,  1858. 

WEIR,  JOHN,  a  skilled  gardener  who  was 
employed  under  Mr.  0.  R.  Markham  to  collect 
cinchona  plants  in  the  Caravaya  forests  of  S. 
America.  He  conveyed  his  plants  to  India  in 
ISeO.—Markkam,  Per.  Bark, 

WEI-YUEN,  the  chief  compiler  and  composer 
of  the  Hae-kwoh-too*che,  the  Chinese  work 
usually  known  as  Lin's  Greography.  It  is  a  work 
of  25  volumes,  and  in  a  few  years  went  through 
five  editions.  Wei-Tuen  did  not  long  survive  his 
more  celebrated  collaborateur,  Lin-tseh-seu.  Both 
were  sincere  enemies  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
British,  and  carried  out  their  enmity  in  acts  and 
in  their  writings. — Dr,  Edkins. 

WELDI,  a  tributary  tribe  of  Bedouins  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Euphrates. 

WELL. 

Baori,  Baoli,     .    .  Hind.  |  Chab, Pers. 

Bao, Mabr.  I 

Drawing  water  has  ordinarily  been  the  employ- 


WELL. 


WELLINGTON. 


ment  of  f emaleB  throaghout  the  eaet  from  a  remote 
antiquity.  Some  of  the  wells  in  India  are  con- 
structed with  much  architectural  embellishment, 
of  great  depth,  and  of  considerable  breadth.  The 
more  ancient  are  of  a  square  form,  those  of 
recent  date  are  frequently  round.  They  are 
surrounded  for  their  whole  depth  with  galleries 
in  the  rich  and  massy  style  of  Hindu  works,  and 
have  often  a  broad  flight  of  steps  which  com- 
mences at  some  distance  from  the  well,  and 
})asBes  imder  part. of  the  galleries  down  to  the 
water.  The  deep  wells  have  the  descent  from 
the  brink  by  long  flights  of  steps  leading  far  down 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  relieved  by 
landing-places  and  covered  chambers,  in  which 
travellers  may  rest  and  take  refreshment  during 
the  heat  of  the  day. 

In  the  alluvial  lands  of  India,  and  in  the  beds 
of  rivers,  wells  are  frequently  sunk  by  means  of 
earthenware  or  iron  rings,  which  are  placed  one 
over  the  other,  and  the  inside  earth  or  sand  being 
scooped  out,  the  rings  sink  down.  These  are 
called  pot-wells,  and  in  Bangalore  cost  about  five 
rupees  for  a  well  eighteen  feet  deep.  In  Madras 
town  a  pot-well  can  be  sunk  at  the  rate  of  a  rupee 
a  foot. 

Near  Futtehpur,  in  sinking  a  well,  the  people 
build  a  hollow  masonir  tower,  of  the  diameter 
required,  and  20  or  30  feet  high  from  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  This  is  allowed  to  stand  a  year  or 
more  tul  it  become  firm  and  compact ;  then  they 


weather,  may  be  opened  in  May,  and  the  water 
remains  as  cool  to  the  taste  as  ordinary  ice  water 
throughout  the  hot  season.  The  water  may  be 
purified  by  being  withdrawn  into  an  earthen 
reservoir  adjoining  the  well,  and  allowed  to  flow 
back.  Ali  Razza  Khan,  a  Kazzilbasb,  was  the 
first  to  introduce  these  wells  into  the  Paojab. 
Two  may  be  seen  at  Lahore,  one  near  the  Lohari 
gate,  the  other  in  the  Sultan  SeraL  There  are 
also  two  in  the  town  of  Amritsar,  and  ono  at 
Peshawur.  The  people  crowd  to  tiiosc  veils 
during  the  hot  season  as  to  a  fair.  The  ordinary 
mode  of  raising  water  in  India  is  by  the  hand,  bat 
in  the  south  of  the  Peninsula  of  India  the 
pe-cottah  is  used.  It  is  a  lever  balanced  on  a  pole. 
from  one  end  of  which  falls  a  bamboo  with  an 
iron  pot,  and  a  man  walks  from  one  end  of  the 
lever  to  another  to  raise  and  depress  the  re- 
spective ends. — Powell^  Handbook;  Econ.  Pnid. 
Panjah,  p.  207 ;  Heher,  ii.  p.  857.     See  Water. 

WELLESLEY.  Lord  Momington,  aftenR-ar* 
Marquess  of  Wellesley,  was  Grovernor-Grenenl  of 
India,  1798  to  30th  July  1805.  He  acted  oq  the 
view  that  the  British  must  be  the  one  paramomt 
power,  and  that  native  princes  could  only  retain 
the  insignia  of  sovereignty  by  surrendering  their 
political  independence ;  and  his  governing  idea 
was  to  frustrate  the  possibility  of  a  Fiendi  invasioD 
of  India.  In  1798  he  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad.  In  1799,  aided  by  tix 
Hyderabad  contingent,  he  made  war  against  Tipii. 


gradually  undermine  and  promote  its  sinkuig  into    the   sultan  of  Mysore,  and    Seringapatam  vat 


the  sandy  soil.  When  it  has  sunk  to  a  level  with 
the  surface,  they  raise  the  wall  higher,  and  go  on 
throwing  out  the  sand  and  raising  the  wall  till 
they  obtain  water.  Some  of  the  wells  of  India 
are  of  several  hundred  yards  in  depth.  In  the 
Rajputana  desert,  water  is  only  come  to  at  depths 
up  to  700  feet.  But  in  the  granitic  tracts  of 
India,  the  depth  of  wells  ranges  from  12  to  40 
feet,  according  to  the  swell  of  the  ground. 

The  importance  of  wells  in  an  arid  tropical 
country  cannot  be  exaggerated,  and  the  fame  which 
is  acquired  by  sinkers  of  wells  has  an  illustration 
in  John  iv.  6,  where  the  well  of  Jacob,  sunk  three 
thousand  years  before,  was  still  distinguished. 
Even  yet,  among  the  Hindu  people,  to  sink  a 
well,  or  form  a  water  reservoir  or  tank,  is  deemed 
an  act  of  merit  In  the  Panjab,  pucka  wells  are 
usually  worked  by  the  harth  or  Persian  wheel. 
A  broad-edged  lantern  wheel,  whose  axis  lies 
horizontally  over  the  centre  of  the  well's  mouth, 
cairies,  on  its  broad  edge,  a  long  belt  of  moonj 
rope  made  like  a  rope  ladder,  the  ends  of  which, 
joined  in  an  endless  band,  reach  below  the  surface 
of  the  water.  To  this,  at  every  step  of  the  rope 
ladder,  an  earthen  pot  called  tind  is  fixed.  As 
the  wheel  revolves,  the  large  rope  belt  descends 
into  the  water  with  its  pots,  tne  pots  become 
filled  with  wat^r,  and  are  drawn  up.  As  they 
reach  the  top  of  the  wheel,  they  are,  by  the 
revolution  of  the  wheel,  inverted,  and  their  con- 
tents poured  out  into  a  trough,  which  is  r^y 
to  receive  them,  and  which  leads  to  the  water- 
course of  the  fields  to  be  irrigated.  Wells  are 
often  sunk  in  the  alluvial  soils  of  India  as  founda- 
tions for  architectural  structures. 

In  the  Persian  method  of  cooling  weUs,  the  well 
is  covered  in  with  beams,  mati^  and  earth,  and 
thatch  is  built  over  it  to  shield  the  water  from  the 
The  weU,  having  been  filled  during  the  cold 


sun. 


stormed,  Tipu  falling  in  the  breadi.  In  1802  he 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  peshwa,  and  with  the 
armies  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  and  Greneral  Lake. 
In  1808  he  compelled  Sindia  and  the  Bhonala  of 
Nagpur  to  cede  territory  and  sue  for  peace,  but 
the  operations  against  Holkar  were  unsuccenM 
The  records  of  his  administration  are  contained  in 
the  Notes  relative  to  the  Mahratta  War,  with 
Appendix  and  Plans,  180i ;  Appendix  to  Nota 
on  the  Mahratta  War,  Calcutta  l>i04 ;  Yindicatioo 
of  the  Justice  and  Policy  of  the  late  Wan  in 
Hindustan  and  the  Dekhan,  London  1806;  De* 
spatches,  Minutes,  and  Correspondence  daring 
his  Administration  in  India,  edited  by  Montgomery 
Martin,  1836. 

WELLESLEY  PROVINCE,  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  has  remains  of  Hindu  temples,  and 
mounds  of  shell-fish  have  been  diBCOvered. 

WELLINGTON.  Arthur  Wesley  or  Wdledef. 
Field-Marshall  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  ms » 
distinguished  soldier,  and  an  illnstratiQn  of  the 
importance  to  a  commander  of  an  acquaintance 
with  the  civil  occupation  of  a  statesman.  On  the 
7th  of  March  1787  he  received  his  first  conmus- 
si  on  as  an  ensign  in  the  73d  Regiment  of  Fooc 
In  May  1794,  being  then  in  his  26th  yev,  ia 
command  of  the  33d  Regiment,  he  embarked  tf 
Cork  for  service  on  the  continent  (tf  Enrc^^- 
In  the  spring  of  1796,  the  33d  received  directioB« 
to  embark  for  Bengal.  In  February  1 797,  Aithor 
Wellesley  landed  at  Calcutta.  Inunedii^dy  <m  ^ 
arrival.  Colonel  Wellesley  was  despatched  uf» 
an  expedition  directed  against  Manilla,  bm  i^ 
the  time  that  the  several  vessek  had  airired  a: 
their  first  rendezvous  the  war  against  Ti^ 
Sultan  was  determined  on,  and  they  were  oner 
taken  by  a  peremptory  recall  The  SSd  «» 
transferred  from  Bengal  and  placed  upoe  the 
Madras  Establiohment.    And  on  thia  new  snsc 
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WESTERN  COAST. 


of  duty  Colonel  Welledey  arrired  in  September 
1798.  The  commander-in-chief  at  Madras  was 
General,  afterwards  Lord  Harris,  under  whose 
auspices  Colonel  Wellesley  was  stationed  at  Wal- 
lajahbad. 

The  whole  force  against  Tipu  by  the  end  of 
February  1799  had  penetrated  into  the  dominions 
of  Mysore.  The  first  action  of  importance  took 
place  near  Malayelly,  within  thuty  miles  of 
Seringapatam.  The  British  commander  receired 
Tipu's  attack  with  the  right  wing  of  the  army, 
leaving  the  left,  which  was  composed  of  the 
Nizam's  contingent  under  Colonel  Wellesley,  to 
charge  and  turn  the  flank  of  the  enemy  opposed 
to  it.  Colonel  Wellesley's  dispositions  for  this 
assault  were  speedily  made,  and,  having  been 
approved  by  General  Harris,  were  executed  with 
complete  success.  He  was  then  placed  in  com- 
mand of  a  field  force,  with  which  ne  advanced  to 
the  north  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  Ahmadnaggur. 
Pettah  was  taken  by  assault  on  the  11th  August 
1803,  and  the  fort,  long  considered  the  key  of  the 
Dekhan,  surrendered  on  the  following  day.  He 
fought  and  won  the  battle  of  Assaye  on  the  23d 
September  1803;  Berhampore  surrendered  16th 
October  1803;  Argaum  on  the  28th  November 
1803 ;  then  the  Gawilgarh  hill  fort  was  taken  by 
his  officer,  General  Stevenson,  on  the  14th  Decem- 
ber 1803 ;  and  on  the  30th  December  a  treaty  of 
peace  witlf  Sindia  was  signed. 

Major-General  Wellesley  was  created  an  extra 
Knight  Companion  of  the  Bath,  many  addresses 
were  presented  to  him  by  various  public  bodies  in 
India,  a  splendid  gold  vase,  valued  at  1000  guineas, 
was  given  to  him  by  the  officers  of  his  division  of 
the  Indian  army,  and  a  sword,  worth  £1000,  was 
presented  to  him  by  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta. 
Sir  Arthur  embarked  for  England  on  the  10th  of 
March.  On  his  arrival  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  troops  at  Hastings ;  and  on  the 
death  of  the  Marquis  Comwallis,  on  the  5th  of 
October  1805,  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  33d.  On 
the  8th  of  April  he  was  sworn  of  His  Majesty's 
Privy  Council,  and  on  the  10th  of  April  1806  he 
married  Catherine,  third  dauffhter  of  the  second 
Earl  of  Loncford.  In  1807,  oir  Arthur  accepted 
in  the  PoruEuid  administration  the  situation  of 
Chief  Secretaiy  for  Ireland,  under  the  Duke  of 
Kichmond,  but  in  taking  office  he  had  stipulated 
that  his  ministerial  duties  should  not  interfere 
with  his  professional;  and  accordingly,  in  the 
summer  of  1807,  he  was  once  more  employed  on 
active  service.  In  the  expedition  to  Denmark  he 
held  a  post  under  Lord  Cathcart.  For  his  ser- 
vices during  this  campaign  he  was  publicly 
thanked  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  remaining  part  of  his  career  was  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  here  he  won  higher 
honours,  and  he  died  14th  September  1852. 

WELLINGTON,  formerly  Jakatala,  a  hill 
station  and  military  cantonment  in  the  Neilgherry 
district,  Madras,  situated  in  lat.  11°  22'  N.,  and 
long.  76""  50'  £.  Jakatala  Hill  is  about  1^  miles 
from  Coonoor,  and  9  miles  from  Ootacamund,  and 
is  6100  feet  above  sea-level. 

WELLSTED,  Lieut,  J.  R.,  an  officer  of  the 
Indian  navy,  author  of  Travels  in  Arabia,  and 
author  (Iiondon  1838)  of  Memoirs  on  the  Southern 
Coast  of  Arabia ;  Memoir  on  the  Island  of  Socotra, 
in  Lond.  €reo.  Trans,  v.  p.  129;  Vindication  of 
the  Accuracy  of  Bruce,  ibid.  vii.  p.  402 ;  Journey 


in  various  directions  through  Oman,  in  Bom.  Geo. 
Trans.  1836-1838 ;  Bombay  reprint,  L  p.  3.— Dr. 
Buist. 

WELSH,  Colonel  JAMES,  author  of  Military 
Reminiscences,  extracted  from  a  Journal  of  nearly 
forty  years'  Active  Service  in  the  East  Indies. 

WELWITSCHIA  MIRABILIS.  Hook.JUs,  A 
most  extraordinary  vegetable  production  dis- 
covered in  1859  by  Dr.  WelwitBch  in  tropical 
S.W.  Africa,  about  half-way  between  the  equator 
and  the  Cape.  It  is  a  dwarf  tree,  seldom  rising 
more  than  a  few  inches  above  the  ground,  with  a 
diameter  often  of  several  feet,  and  a  single  pair  of 
leaves,  which  lie  flat  on  the  ground,  usually  torn 
to  ribands,  which  spring  from  the  margin  of  the 
trunk,  and  persist  through  the  lifetime  of  the 
plant,  which  is  estimated  to  reach  100  years. 

WEN-CHANG,  the  Chinese  god  of  Uteiature. 

WENDLANDIA  NOTONIANA.  WalL  W. 
bicuspidata,  W.  and  A.  This  small  tree  is  com- 
mon m  most  of  the  alpine  and  sub-alpine  jungles 
of  the  Madras  Presidency,  from  2000  to  7000  feet 
elevation.  The  timber  is  strong,  and  used  for 
various  purposes  by  the  natives.  Wendlandia 
cinerea,  1>.6'.,  is  a  timber  tree  of  Darjeeling  and 
Terai. — Beddome^  Fl.  Sylo. 

WENGER.  Dr.  Wenger,  a  Swiss,  came  to 
India  in  1839  as  a  missionary  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society.  He  translated  the  historical 
and  prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
the  Gospels  and  Acts,  into  Sanskrit,  putting  the 
poetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  into  Sanskrit 
verse,  in  Bengali  he  executed  revisions  of  the 
translation  of  the  Bible,  parts  of  it  he  translated 
afresh,  and  his  version  is  used  by  all  denomina- 
tions of  Christians  in  Bengal. 

WEK.  Hind.  This  Hindi  word  designates 
a  feud,  and  in  it  we  have  a  striking  coincidence 
in  terms:  wer  is  a  feud,  werce,  a  foe.  The 
Saxon  term  for  the  composition  of  a  feud  is 
wergeldt.  In  some  of  the  Rajput  states  the 
initul  vowel  is  hard,  and  pronounced  ber.  In 
Rajasthan,  ber  is  more  common  than  wer,  but 
throughout  the  south-west  wer  only  is  used.  In 
these  we  have  the  origin  of  the  Saxon  word 
war,  the  Scotch  weir,  and  the  French  guer  or 
guerre.  The  Rajput  wergeldt  is  land,  or  a 
daughter  to  wife.  It  seems  to  be  the  word  found 
in  many  tongues,  the  Sanskrit  vri,  the  Greek  dfing, 
tiptig,  war,  wehr,  vir  or  virtus,  indicating  strength 
or  protection,  manly  power.— Torf**  Rajasthan^  i. 
p.  181. 

WERN,  a  wood  of  Java  used  for  furniture,  of 
a  brown  colour,  of  a  close  substance  and  light ; 
abundant  in  some  districts. 

WESH.   Pushtu.  Periodical  changing  of  lands. 

WESTERGAARD,  N.  L.,  professor  of  Indo- 
Persic  languages  in  the  University  of  Copenhagen ; 
wrote  Account  of  Caves  near  Carli,  in  Bom.  As. 
Trans.,  1842,  i.  p.  248;  Letter  respecting  the 
Gabr,  in  Lond.  As.  Trans,  xiii.  p.  349;  Radioes 
LingusB  Sanskritae,  Bonn  1841;  Sandkrit  Read- 
ing Book,  Copenhagen ;  on  the  Ancient  Persian 
Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  Zeit.  fur  die  k.  des  Mor- 
ffenlandes,  1845 ;  Decipherment  of  the  Second 
Achsemenian  Arrow-headed  Writing,  Mem.  des 
Antiquaires  du  Nord,  Copenhagen  1844 ;  Zend- 
Avesta,  with  English  Translation,  Grammar,  and 
Dictionary. — Dr.  Buist*s  CataL 

WESTERN  COAST  of  India  includes  Travan- 
core.  Cochin,  and  Malabar,  and  comprises  a  strip 
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of  land  of  various  width,  lying  between  the  sea 
on  the  western  side  of  India,  and  the  range  of 
Western  Ghats,  which  it  includes.  It  is  mostly 
undulating  or  hilly,  almost  eyerywhere  covered 
with  jun^e  of  every  description,  from  low  bushes 
to  the  most  lofty  forest  trees.  Most  of  the  roads 
here,  too,  are  lined  with  splendid  avenues  of 
banyan,  cashew,  and  various  other  fine  trees. 
The  climate  is  moist  and  comparatively  cool. 
The  Wynad  district,  and  ^nerally  the  wooded 
parts  bordering  the  sumnnt  of  the  ghats,  may 
also  be  included  in  this,  which  they  resemble  in 
climate  and  productions.  The  cardamom  hills 
in  Travancore  are  the  southern  continuation 
of  the  Western  Ghats.  Ghat  is  a  term  employed 
in  India  to  designate  a  feny  or  landing-place  on 
a  river,  a  range  of  hills,  or  the  scarped  wall  of  a 
table-land,  or  the  defile  or  pass  leaoing  through 
or  down  such.  The  Western  Ghat  is  the  range 
of  mountains  which  extend  from  the  valley  of  the 
Tapti  to  the  gap  of  Palghat,  about  800  miles,  and 
then,  after  an  interruption,  to  Gape  Gomorin. 
The  coast  line  from  the  sea  to  their  base  is  gener- 
ally fiat  and  low,  with  occasional  spurs  or  solitary 
hillB,  but  the  ghats  rise  abruptly  almost  scarped 
to  an  average  height  of  3000  feet ;  but  Purunder 
is  4472,  and  Mafftbaleshwara  4700,  Matheran,  a 
projecting  spur,  about  8500.  The  Eastern  Ghats 
extend  from  Orissa  to  Goimbatore,  along  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Peninsida  of  India,  at  distances 
of  50  to  150  miles  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  They 
are  steep,  and  well  clothed  with  forests.  The 
country  lying  between  them  and  the  sea  is  low, 
scarcely  rising  100  feet  above  the  sea.    See  Ghat. 

WHALE  BIRD,  Prion  pachyptila,  also  P.  deso- 
latus  of  Antarctic  Ocean. 

WHALEBONE,  an  elastic  substance  obtained 
from  the  upper  jaws  of  the  whale,  which  vary  in 
size  from  three  to  twelve  feet  in  length,  and  the 
breadth  of  the  largest,  at  the  thick  end,  is  above 
a  foot. — Faulkner. 

WHALES,  r,  King,  Ei-tian,  Chin.,  are  mam- 
mals which  live  in  the  ocean.  They  are  included 
in  the  order  Cetacea.  They  are  the  largest  of 
existing  animals,  and  furnish  whalebone,  sper- 
maceti, and  oil.  Species  of  the  whale  genera 
occur  in  the  Arabian  Sea,  Bay  of  Bengal,  Indian 
Ocean,  and  Pacific  Ocean.  Several  abound  in 
those  parts  of  the  ocean  lying  between  the  Bonins 
and  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  are  in  great  numbers 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Japan.  So  large  a 
creature  could  not  escape  observation,  and  the 
Greek  sailors  who  accompanied  Nearchus  in  his 
navigation  of  the  Arabian  Sea  were  terrified  by 
the  appearance  of  whales  (Kir<uff,  Arrian,  Hist. 
Ind.  cap.  80).  A  whale  was  stranded  on  the 
Ghittagong  coast  in  August  1842,  which  measured 
90  feet  in  length  and  42  in  diameter;  and  another 
on  the  coast  of  Arakan  in  1851,  which  was  84 
feet  long.  They  have  been  variously  classified  by 
naturalists.  One  arrangement  will  be  seen  under 
the  heading  Cetacea ;  and  Dr.  John  £.  Gray,  who 
waa  in  charge  of  the  Zoological  Collections  in  the 
British  Museum,  gives  details  in  that  Museum 
catologue.  The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  Asiatic 
speciee  of  whales  and  dolphins : — 

Cbtacba. 
See.  i*  Mystioete,  Oray. 

Sub-Order  L  Bal«enoidea. 
Fam,  i.  Baltenidse,  Cfray. 

Balniia  myttioetas,  Linn,,  N.  8o«. 
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B.  marginata,  Gra^,  W.  Anrtcalia. 

Eubakena  Australi«y  Grajf,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

£.  Sieboldii,  Oray  (B.  Japonic^,  Groff, 
B.  AuitraliB,  Temm,),  Japan. 

HunteriuB  Temminoku,  6^niy,  Capo 
of  Good  Hope. 

H.  Swedenboigii,  Lill^eborg,  N.  Sea. 

Caperea  antipodartim,  Qrap,  Niv 
Zealand. 

Macleayina  Australiensia,  Ora^y  Aus- 
tralian Seas. 

Sub-Order  ii.  Balsnopteroidea. 

Fam,  n.  Megapterids. 

Mmptera  longimana,   Orajt  (Not? 

^ealandin,  OTay)t  N.  Sea. 
M.  Kiuir^  Japan. 
Poeacopia  Lalandii,  — ?  Gape  Sets. 
EschrichtioB  robustuB^  Gray,  N.  Scj, 

Sweden. 

Fam,  iii  Physalinids. 

Benedenia  Knoxii,  Gray,  North  Sea. 

Welsh  coast 
Phyaalxu   antiquonm,   Koiih  Sej, 

Greenland. 
P.  Dugoidii,  Gray,  N.  Sea,  Oiknejs. 
P.  Patachonicas,  Kio  Plata. 
Cavierius  Sibhaldii,  Gray,  N.  SesL 
BndolphiTis  laticeps,  Oray,  N.  Sea. 
I  Sibbaldiiis  boiealis,  Gray,  N.  Sea. 
S.  Sohl^gelii,  Gray,  Java. 
S.  Antarcticus,  Gray,  Buenos  Ajres. 

Fam,  iv.  Balmopteridss. 

BalasDoptera  rostrata,  Oray,  N.  Sea. 
SwinhoA  Chinensis,  Gray,  FormoNk 

ii.  Dentioete,  Gray. 

Sub-Order  iii  Physeteroideay  Gray, 

Fam*  Y.  Catodontid». 

Gatodon  macrocephalua,  Chxty,  Tropi- 
cal Seas. 
Meganenron  Krefftii,  Oray,  AustraliAn 
Seas. 

Fam.  vi.  Physeterids. 

Phyaeter    torsio,    Linn.,    N.    Sea, 

Scotland. 
Kogia    hrerioeps,    Oray,    Gape   d 

Good  Ho^. 
K.  Maoleayii,  Gray,  Anatralia,  lnd\x 
Eaphysetes   Grayii,    Macieay,  Acs 

traua. 

Sub-Order  iy,  Susuoidea. 

Fam.  vii.  Platanistids. 

Platanista  Gangetica,  Oray,  Indit. 
P.  Indi,  Chray,  Indus. 

Sub-Order  v.  Delphinoidea. 
Fam.  viii.  Iniidas. 

Inia  Geoffroyii,0n^,Bnzil,  Anui  r. 

Fam,  ix.  Delphinids,  Gray. 

Tribe  L  Stentonina. 

Pontoporia  BbdnTillji,  Grav,  S. 

Atlantic. 
Steno    frontatus,    Gray,   India 

Ocean. 
S.  compresBus,  Gray,  S.  Sea. 
S.  Oapensis,  Gray,  Okpe  of  <.*t>td 

Hope. 
S.  lentiginosas,  Oray,  India. 
S.  Taeoxi,  Gray,  BrmnI,  Amax^i^. 
S.  attennatas.  Gray,  India. 
S.  fuscos,  — ? 

Tribe  n.  Delphinina. 

Delphinus     longiroetris.     Ore,-*, 

Malabar,  Japan,  Cape  of  G<K>i 

Hope. 
D.   delphit,  Oray,   N.  Sea»  ^^ 

AUantie,  Meditecraneaa. 
D.  Moorei,  Gray,  S.  Atlantk. 
D.  major,  Gray,  — ? 
D.  Walkeri,  OrayL  8.  Atlantic. 
D.  Janin,  Oray,  Mwfocmdfauiii 
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D.  Fonterif  Oray^  Padfio. 
Glymeiua  ttenorhynchft,  Chray. 
0.  microps,  Oray^  BrazQ  coast. 
G.  alope,  Oray,  Gape  Horn. 
G.  enphroeyne,  Gray,  N.  Sea. 
C.  styx,  Orayj  W.  AfricA. 

G.  gadamn,  EUict,  India. 

G.  pomeegra,  J^iotf  —  ? 

C.  normalis,  —  ?  —  ? 

G.  dons,  Oray^  —  ? 

G.  enphroaynoidesy  Gray,  —  ? 

G.  doridei,  Qray^  —  ? 

G.  obeeuia,  Oray^  S.  Paoifio. 

G.  similia,  Oray,  Gape  of  Good 

Hope. 
Sotaba  Goianensia,  Orayf  Britiah 

Guiana. 
Delphinaptems   Peronii,    Oray, 

New  Guinea. 
Turaio  trunoatui,  Oray^  N.  Sea, 

Mediterranean. 
T.  metis,  Oray,  — ? 
T.  cymodoce,  Oray,  —  ? 
T.  eurynome,  Oray^  India,  Bay 

of  Bengal,  S.  Sea. 
T.  catalania,  Qrayf  N.W.  coast 

of  Australia. 
Eutropia  Dickiei,  Omy,  S.  Pacific, 

GhiU. 

E.  Heavisidii.  Chray,  Gape  Seas. 
Oroaella  br  eruoetris,  (Tray,  Indian 

Ocean. 

Tribe  )iL  Lagenorhynohina. 

Slectra  obtusa,  Otay^  —  ? 

^.  Asia.  Qroyy  — ? 

K  fusiiormis,  Oray  (Delphinus 

fusiformis,  Ovxn)^  India. 
E.  acuta,  Oray,  N.  Sea. 
E.  clanoula,  Oray^  S.  Padfic 
E.  thicolea,  Oray,  W.  coast,  N. 

America. 
LeuoopleuruB  Arcticus,  Oray,  N. 

Sea. 
Lagenorhynchus    albirostris, 

&ray,  N.  Sea. 

Tribe  vr,  Phooaanina. 

Pieudoroa  orassidens,  Oray,  N. 
Sea. 

P.  meridionaUs,  Oray,  Van  Die- 
men's  Land. 

Phocsna  communis,  Oray,  N. 
Sea. 

AcanthodelphiB  spinipennis, 
Gray,  BrasiL 

Keomeris  phocsenoides,  Oray, 
Indian  Ocean,  Bengal  Bay, 
Japan,  Gape  of  Good  Hope. 

Tribe  r.  Orcadina. 

Orca  gladiator,  Oray,  N.  Sea. 

O.  intermedia,  Oray,  —  ? 

O.    magellanica,   Oray,   Buenos 

Ayres. 
O.  destructor,  Oray,  Peru. 
O.    Gapensis,   Oray,   S.   Ocean, 

Gape  of  Gtood  Hope. 

Fam,  X.  QlobiocepbalidoB,  Oray, 

Olobiooephalns  svineval,  Oray,  N.  Sea. 
G.  Edwardrii,  Oray,  GH>e  of  Good 

Hope. 
G.  Grayii,  Burmeieter,  Buenos  Ayres. 
G.  macrorhynchus,  Gray,  S.  Seas. 
G.  Indicns,  Oray  (G.  Sieboldii,  Oray), 

Japan. 
SpluurooephaluB    incrassatus,    Oray, 

British  GhanneL 

Fam,  xi.  Belugidn. 

Grampus  GuYieri,  Oray,  N.  Sea. 
G.  Bichardsonii,  Oray^  Gape  of  Good 

Hope. 
Beluga  catodon,  Oray,  N.  Sea. 
B.  Kmgii,  Oray,  Australia. 
Monodon  monooeros,  Oray,  N.  Sea. 


Sub-Order  yi,  ZiphioideA. 

Fam,  xii.  Hyperoodontide. 

Hyperoodon  butdcopf ,  Gray,  N.  Sea. 
Logenooelus  latifrons.  Gray,  K.  Sea. 

Fam.  xiii.  Epiodontid». 

Epiodon    Desmarestii,    Oray,    N. 

Sea,  Mediterranean. 
E.  cryptodon,  Bwrmeister,  Buenos 

Ayres. 
Petrorhynchns  GaponsiB,  €hray,  S. 

Seas,  Gape  Seas. 

Fam,  xiy.  ZipluidsB. 

Berardius  amuxi,  Oray,  New  Zea- 
land. 
Ziphitts  Sowerbiensis,  Gray,  British 
Ghannel,  Irish  Sea. 
•    Dolichodon  Layardii  (Ziphius  Lay- 
ardii,  Gray),  Gape  of  Good  Hope. 
Diplodon  Seehellensis,  Gray  (Ziphius 
SecheUensis),  Seychelles. 

Mr.  Isaac  Walton,  a  telegraphic  officer  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  in  a  report  to  the  Bombaj  Grovem- 
ment  about  the  year  1877,  savB: — *Tbe  cable 
from  Kuiaohee  to  Gwadur,  aoout  800  miles 
long,  was  suddenly  interrupted  on  the  eren- 
ing  of  the  4th,  at  a  point  estimated  to  be 
alMut  116  miles  from  Kurachee.  The  Amber- 
witch  arrived  at  this  place  about  two  o'clock 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  6th,  and  the  cable  was 
hooked  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  point 
of  rupture.  In  hauling  in  the  cable  an  unusual 
strain  was  experienced,  as  if  the  cable  had  fouled 
a  rock,  but,  on  perseyering  for  some  time,  the 
body  of  an  enonnous  whale,  entangled  in  the 
cable,  was  brought  to  the  surfoce.  It  was  found 
to  be  firmly  held  by  two  and  a  half  turns  of  the 
cable,  taken  immediately  abore  the  tail.  Sharks 
and  other  fish  had  partly  devoured  the  carcase, 
which  was  rapidly  decomposing,  the  jaws  coming 
adrift  on  arriving  at  the  surface.  The  tail,  which 
was  twelve  feet  wide,  was  perfectly  preserved, 
and  was  covered  with  numerous  shells  at  its 
extremities.  Apparently  the  whale  had  rubbed 
itself  acainst  the  cable  for  the  purpose  of  ridding 
itself  m  parasites,  and  had  witn  a  stroke  of  the 
tail  broken  the  cable,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
coiled  itself  up  in  it  as  to  be  strangled  thereby.' 
Several  cables  have  been  destroyed  by  other 
creatures  in  which  different  seas  abound.  One  of 
the  most  destructive  is  the  Limnoria  terebrans,  a 
little  creature  only  about  as  big  as  an  ant.  Yet, 
according  to  Dr.  Carpenter,  it  has  before  now 
shown  itself  capable  of  imperilling  the  safety  of 
bridges  and  hart)our  piers.  Several  cables  off  the 
coast  of  Ireland  have  been  very  seriously  damaged 
by  it  It  is  small  enough  to  be  able  to  squeeze 
in  between  the  wires  in  the  sheathing  of  a  cable, 
however  well  it  may  be  constructed. 

The  cachalot,  Physeter  macrocephalus,  is  the 
sperm  whale  ;  the  male  ranges  in  length  from  88 
to  76  feet,  and  jb  about  60  feet  on  the  average, 
but  the  female  does  not  exceed  80  or  85  feet  The 
cachalot  is  without  symmetry,  of  a  prevailing 
dull-black  colour,  occasionally  marked  with  white, 
especially  on  the  abdomen  and  tail.  They  propel 
themselves  round  by  striking  and  pulling  against 
the  water  with  the  flashes  of  their  tails.  The 
lower  jaw  is  diminutive,  slender,  and  in  form  not 
unlike  the  mandible  of  a  bird ;  the  teeth  of  tbc 
upper  jaw,  wholly  ivory,  in  aged  males  are  of 
great  solidity,  and  weigh  from  two  to  four  lbs. 
each.  It  spouts  a  thick  watery  mist  from  its 
nosbrils  at  intervals  of  10  or  15  minutes.    Its 
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valuable  sperm  is  a  solid  mass  of  soft  yellow 
oily  fat,  weighing  between  two  or  three  tons, 
in  a  hollow  of  the  head.  The  cavity,  called 
case,  is  situated  to  the  right  and  beneath  the 
spouting  canal,  and  corresponds  to  nearly  the 


entire  length  of  that  tube.     It  is  filled  with  a    them  was  picked  up  drifting  at  sea,  and  three  of 


venr  delicate  well  of  cellular  tissue,  containing 
in  large  cells  a  limpid  and  oily  fluid,  which  is 
liberated  on  the  slightest  force.  The  quantity, 
chiefly  spermaceti,  contained  in  this  singular  re- 
ceptacle is  often  very  considerable,  and  nearly 
500  gallons  have  been  obtained  from  the  case  of 
one  whale.  It  has  been  noticed  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  a  stray  individual  in  the  Thames,  but 
occurs  in  the  Pacific,  Indian,  and  Chinese  seas. 
The  liquid  first  drawn  from  the  head  of  the 
animal  is  a  mixture  of  spermaceti  and  sperm  oil ; 
from  this  the  solid  matter  is  separated  by  filtra- 
tion through  bags,  and  subsequent  compression. 
After  this  it  is  melted  in  water,  skimmed,  and  re- 
melted  with  a  little  potash  water,  to  remove  the 
last  traces  of  the  oil ;  lastly,  it  is  permitted  to 
concrete  slowly,  during  which  it  is  crystallized  in 
brilliant  white  masses.  Pure  spermaceti  is  white, 
tasteless,  inodorous,  crystalline,  insoluble  in  water, 
slightly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol ;  it  forms  a  soap 
with  potash.  It  is  composed  of  carbon,  81*66; 
hydrogen,  12*86 ;  oxygen,  5*47.  Spermaceti  was 
once  much  used  internally  as  a  demulcent  and 
emollient,  especiaUy  in  troublesome  catarrhs  and 
ysentery.  It  is  at  present  employed  solely  as 
an  extenud  t^plioation,  being  an  ingredient  in 
numerous  cerates  and  ointments.  Mr.  Beale  gives 
84  feet  as  the  length  of  a  sperm  whale  of  the 
largest  size,  and  its  diameter  12  or  14  feet.  Of 
this  huge  mass,  the  head  occupies  about  one- third 
of  the  entire  length,  with  a  thickness  little  inferior 
to  that  of  the  body ;  while,  as  this  thickness  is  equal 
throughout,  the  front  of  the  head  terminating 
abruptly,  as  if  an  immense  solid  block  had  been 
sawn  off,  this  part  of  the  animal  bears  no  small 
resemblance  to  an  immense  box.  The  appearance 
of  a  whale  when  disturbed,  and  going  what  sea- 
men call '  head-out,*  with  his  vast  bluff  head  pro- 
jected every  few  seconds  out  of  water,  has  a  most 
extraorduiary  appearance. 

The  pursuit  of  the  sperm  whale  is  attended  with 
much  greater  danger  than  that  of  the  Greenland 
whale,  and  Beale  gives  many  instances  in  which, 
in  his  own  experience,  boats  were  stove  in  and 
men  lost.  Stories  of  fighting  whales,  he  savs,  are 
numerous,  but  probably  exaggerated ;  one,  known 
as  *•  Timor  Jack,'  is  said  to  have  destroyed  every 
boat  sent  against  him,  till  at  last  he  was  killed  by 
being  attacked  from  several  directions  at  the  same 
time,  thus  diverting  his  attention  from  the  boat 
which  made  the  successful  attack.  Another, 
known  as  *New  Zealand  Tom,'  destroyed  nine 
boats  successively  before  breakfast,  and  when 
eventually  captured,  after  destroying  many  other 
boats,  many  harpoons  from  the  various  ships 
which  had  attacked  him  were  foand  sticking  in 
his  body.  There  is  one  well -authenticated  in- 
stance of  a  vessel  beinff  attacked  and  destroyed 
by  a  sperm  whale.  The  American  whale-ship 
Eiutex  was  attacked  by  one,  which,  first  passing 
under  the  vessel,  probably  by  accident,  came  in 
contact  with  her  keel  and  carried  it  away ;  then, 
turning  and  rushing  furiously  upon  the  ship,  the 
whale  stove  in  her  bow  ;  so  serious  was  the  breach, 


Most  of  the  crew  were  away  in  their  boats  at  the 
time,  but  those  on  board  had  just  time  to  launch 
their  one  remaining  boat  before  the  ressel  sank. 
The  boats  nmde  for  the  coast  of  Peru,  the  nearest 
land,  many  hundreds  of  miles  distant;    one  of 


the  crew,  who  were  found  in  it  in  a  state  of  in- 
sensibility, were  the  only  survivors  of  the  ill-fatetl 
vessel. 

In  addition  to  the  spenu  and  oil,  this  spedcs 
yields  another  product,  which  is,  or  was,  very 
valuable,  although  it  is  the  result  of  disease,  aD«l 
one  would  imagine  a  very  uninviting  substanoe. 
It  is  the  ambergris,  a  concretion  of  we  indigest- 
ible portions  of  the  cuttle-fish,  which  form  the 
food  of  the  sperm  whale.     The  nucleus  of  the 
mass    is    generally    the    horny  beaks  of    tbes 
creatures,  and  the  substance  itself  is  found  is 
the  intestines  of  the  sperm  whale,  or  on  tb^ 
shores  of  the  seas  frequented  by  this  species.    » 
other  whale  is  known  to  be  subject   to  tht?^ 
bezoars. 

Although  possessing  a  range  greater  than  n} 
other  known  species  of  animal,  it  is  only  opri 
and  deep  waters  which  can  be  said  to  be  the  hem-. 
of  the  sperm  whale  ;  and  when  found  in  shsLov 
seas,  its  generally  emaciated  condition  indicate 
the  absence  of  its  proper  nourishment ;  and  the 
readiness  with  which  whole  herds  precipitate 
themselves  stupidly  upon  the  sands,  sbows  Lev 
little  they  are  acquainted  with  such  objects. 

Every  favonrite  resort  of  the  sperm  whaler 
although  not  out  of  soundings,  has  daims  to  be 
considered  the  site  of  submerged  land.  The 
islands  of  the  Polynesia,  which  are  its  ^tecal 
feedine-ground,  are  the  beacons  left  by  the  sub- 
merged Pacific  continent. 

Seven  species  of  whales  are    known  to  t^ie 
Japanese, — the  awo-sangi,  iwasikura,   kud-5!.n. 
mako,  nagass,  sebio,  and  sutukad-sura.    The  ekia, 
which  is  black  in  most  kinds;  the  fleshy  wLi*b 
is  red  and  looks  like  beef ;  the  intestines,  wbkh 
from  their  remarkable  length  are  called  feskfin, 
that  is,  an  hundred  fathoms  long ;  and  all  the  in- 
ward parts, — are  eaten,  pickled,  boiled,  roasted.  <r 
fried.    The  fat  or  blubber  is  boiled  into  tnin-cd« 
and  even  the  sediments  of  the  second  boiling  are 
eaten.    The  bones,  such  as  are  of  a  cartilagiDOGs 
substance,  are  boiled    when  fresh,  and   cnt  cr 
scraped,  cleaned  and  dried  for  the  use  of  r3bt 
kitcnen.    Several  little  things  are  made  of  tie 
jaw-bones,  fins,  and  other  bones,  which  are  d  a 
more  solid  substance,  and  particularly  their  i> 
steel vards  for  weighing  gold  and  ailyer  are  laa-*: 
of  them,  and  have  borrowed  their  name  frjc 
them.^mtfiamj*  Aliddle  Kingdom,  p.  258;  Tr- 
nent^  Ceyloriy  p.  68 ;  American  Expediiiom^  p.  24:' ; 
Capt.  Sparkes  in  B,  A.  S.  Joum.,  1852;  4}m»U\» 
Tr,  I  pp.  150,  230 ;  Arrian,  Hist.  Ind.  cap.  5*' : 
Kmmp/er's  Japan,  i.  p.   183 ;   Harhtig ;  0*A  . 
Gosse^s  Nat.  Hist,  p.  115  ;  Smith,  p.  230;  Jenhnt 
Mammals;  Gray,  Catalogue. 

WHAMPOA,  a  town  built  on  Banksfaal  Ua»l. 
in  the  Canton  river.  Two  high  isiands,  by  Ecio- 
peans  commonly  called  Danes  and  French  ialands. 
form  Whampoa  anchorage,  in  lat  23^  6('  N. 

WHAN6HEE.  Jap.,  Malat.  A  naar  d^ 
rived  from  the  Chinese  Wang,  yellow,  and  B^t. 
root,  a  species  of  cane  exported  from  China  T^ 
whanghee  cane  has  a  pale,  hard  baric  and  iexibt^ 


that  the  vessel  speedily  filled  and  went  down.  |  stem,  with  intervals  of  about  an  inch  and  a  balf  lt 
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Grano,  Formento, 
Gandum,  Trigo, 
Khanak,  .  .  . 
Gandum,  .  .  . 
Pflzeoica,  .  .  . 
Trigo,  .... 
Picoeiiiz,  .     .    . 

Hveie, Sw. 

GodamM,.     .    .    .   Tah. 
Godumalu,    .    .    .    Tkl. 


.  .  It. 
Halat. 
.  Panj. 
.  P1B8. 

.  Pol. 
.  Port. 
.    Rub. 


two  inches,  and  a  number  of  little  holes  at  the 
knots.    These  snuiU  canes,  with  short  intemodes, 
are  imported  from  China  into  Enghind  as  walking- 
sticks. 
WHEAT. 

Hinteh,  ....    Arab. 
lAiy  Siau-met,  Chin. 

Kia-riee-ts,  ,» 

Hvede, Dak. 

Tarw, DUT. 

Froment,  Bled,  Blc,      Fr. 
Weitzen,     ....  Gkr. 

Purvi, Gr. 

Rhittah,      ....  HXB. 
Gehuo,  ....    Hind. 

The  geographical  range  of  the  wheat  region 
ilong  the  Atlantic  portions  of  the  western  con- 
tinent, embraces  the  tract  lying  between  the  SOth 
ind  50Ui  parallels,  and,  in  the  country  westward 
:i{  the  Rocky  Mountains,  one  or  two  more  degrees 
farther  norUi.  Along  the  west  coast  of  South 
America,  as  well  as  in  situations  within  the  torrid 
Eonc,  sufficiently  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  properly  irrigated  by  natural  or  artificial 
means,  abundant  crops  are  often  produced.  Wheat 
tiaa,  from  time  immemorial,  been  a  staple  crop  in 
the  plains  of  Northern  India,  and  especially  in 
J)e  ranjab.  The  climate  and  soil  are  well  fitted 
for  this  cereal,  buf,  owing  to  defects  and  careless- 
ness in  the  agriculture  and  harvesting,  the  crops, 
:))ough  excellent,  fall  short  of  what  most  com- 
j;rowing  countries  produce. 

Wheat  is  grown  to  a  great  extent  in  Berar,  in 
Doimbatore,  and  largely  in  Burma,  and  it  is  now 
krgelyand  increasingly  exported  from  India,  viz. : 


1874-76. 

1875-76, 
1876-77, 
1877-78, 
1878-79, 
1879-80, 
1880-81, 
1881-82, 
1882-83, 


If 


1,069,076  cwt.    Ra.  49,04,352 
2,498,185   „  90,10,255 

1,96,68,326 
2,85,69,899 
61,37,785 
1,12,10,148 
3,27,79,416 
8,60,40,816 
6,07,13,170 


n 
» 
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and  flavour  desired,  and  withal  a  good  yield. 
Messrs.  M'Dougall  pronounced  the  Indian  wheats 
to  be  exceedingly  useful  wheats, — ^in  fact,  hardly 
equalled,  for  what  is  deficient  in  the  English  market, 
by  any  other  wheats.  Their  chief  characteristics 
are  just  those  in  which  wheats  grown  in  the 
variable  British  climate  are  most  deficient.  Their 
great  dryness  and  soundness  render  them  invalu- 
able for  admixture  with  English  wheats  that  are 
in  any  degree  out  of  condition  throng^  moisture ; 
and  the  great  proportions  of  the  wheat  harvested 
here  have  been  in  that  condition  for  years  past, — a 
condition  that  must  prevail  in  all  other  than  that 
of  wheats  harvea^ted  and  stored  during  fine  and 
favourable  weather. 

In  London  the  lowest  points  in  the  19th  century 
as  respects  the  annual  average  price  of  wheat  was 
88s.  7d.  in  1851 ;  in  18S5  it  was  89s.  4d. ;  and  in 
1864,  40s.  8d.  The  following  has  been  the  yearly 
average  price  of  wheat  during  the  past  25  years : 


Year. 

8.  d. 

Tear. 

8.  d. 

Year. 

R.  d. 

1859, . 

.  43  9 

1868,  . 

.  63  9 

1876,. 

.  46  2 

I860,. 

.  53  3 

1869,  . 

.  48  2 

1877,. 

.  56  9 

1861,. 

.  55  4 

1870,  . 

.  46  11 

1878, . 

.  46  5 

1862,. 

.  55  5 

1871,  . 

.  56  8 

1879, . 

.  43  10 

1863,. 

.  44  9 

1872,  . 

.  57  0 

1880,  . 

.  44  4 

1864,. 

.  40  3 

1873,  . 

.  58  8 

1881,. 

.  45  4 

1865,. 

.  41  10 

1874,  . 

.  55  9 

1882,. 

.  45  1 

1866,. 

.  49  11 

1875.  . 

.  45  2 

1883,. 

.  41  7 

1867,  . 

.  64  5 

In  India,  several  species  and  varieties  of  wheat 
are  grown,  viz. : 

Triticum  vulgare,  Var.  hybernum  or  winter  wheat. 

T.  Tulgare,  Var.  nstivum  or  spring  wheat. 

T.  compoiitam,  Egyptian  wheat. 

T.  apelta,  here  or  spelt,  much  oultivated  in  France. 

T.  monocoooom,  remarkable  for  its  single  row  of  grain. 

That  which  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  England  is 
the  T.  vulgare.  Of  this  there  are  two  varieties, — 
T.  lestivum  or  summer  wheat,  and  T.  hybernum 
or  winter  wheat ;  the  former  is  sown  in  the  spring, 
and  the  latter  in  the  autumn.  Of  these  varieties, 
again,  there  are  several  different  modifications. 

In  India,  wheat  of  all  kinds  is  the  growth  of  the 
rabi  or  spring  harvest.  The  number  of  varieties 
in  the  Pan  jab  is  not  in  reality  very  great,  though 
considerable  difference  of  nomenclature  exists. 
Wheat  is  sown  in  the  months  of  Kartak  and  first 
half  of  Maghar,  and  is  cut  iu  Baisakh  (April). 
Wheat  is  often  sown  mixed  with  barley ;  tnis  is 
called  goji  in  the  Panjab,  and  trikala  in  Cis-Sntlej 
States ;  or  with  gram,  Cicer  arietinum,  and  then 
called  bhera ;  or  the  red  and  white  varieties  are 
sown  together  under  the  name  of  jogyan.  The 
principal  difference  observable  in  Pan  jab  wheats 
IS  that  some  are  bearded  and  some  are  awnless. 
There  are  two  .sorts  of  the  bearded  wheat,  one 
with  a  dark-coloured  beard,  the  other  with  a  light- 
yellow  beard. 

Gerard  speaks  of  wheat  at  10,000  and  Captain 
Webb  at  12,000  feet  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
Himalaya.  The  extreme  limit  is  given  at  13,000  to 
15,000  feet.  Wheat  grows  to  a  height  of  18,000 
feet  at  Lara  and  Ladang,  above  Dangk-kar  in  the 
Spiti  valley.  In  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  it  appears 
at  Ugshe  and  Chimra  at  11,000  to  12,000  feet 
A  wheat,  called  daud-khani,  with  a  laige  and 
very  white  grain,  was  introduced  from  the  N.W. 
Provinces,  and  grown  chiefly  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sutlei,  on  alluvial  and  irrigated  lands.  It  is  much 
used  b^  sweatmeat  makers  on  account  of  its  being 


5,583,886 

6,340,150 

1,044,709 

2,195,550 

7,444,375 
10,868,520 
14,151,765 

In  1883,  Messrs.  M^Dougall  Brothers  were 
i^quested  by  the  India  Office  to  take  a  given 
luantity  of  Uie  four  representative  Indian  wheats, 
riz.  Indian  ^  fine  soft  white,*  *  superior  soft  red,* 
'  average  hard  white,'  and  *  average  hard  red,'  and 
nanufacture  them  into  flour  by  the  ordinary  pro- 
cess of  grinding  under  millstones  ;  also  that  similar 
[uantities  should  be  manufactured  into  flour  by 
neans  of  crushing  between  rollers,  according  to 
vhat  is  known  as  the  Hungarian  or  roller  system  ; 
'urther,  that  a  given  quantity  of  each  flour  should 
>e  manufactured  into  bread ;  that  the  qualities  and 
)tber  characteristics  of  the  flours  and  offals  thereof 
should  be  severally  noted;  and  that  the  Indian 
vheats  shoold  be  severally  compared  with  all  the 
eading  varieties  of  home  and  foreign  wheats.  They 
"eported  that  they  aU  poesen,  in  a  marked  degree, 
'he  same  characteristics  of  great  dryness  and  a 
listinct  beuiy  and  almost  aromatic  flavour,  in- 
teparable  from  wheats  grown  in  the  climates  and 
Kuls  of  t^e  tropics.  A1ik>,  that  the  flours  are  ricey, 
he  texture  of  the  bread  is  too  close,  and  the  crust 
s  hard  and  brittle.  But  these  characteristics  do 
lot  detract  from  their  usefulness  in  any  important 
legree.  A  miller  cannot  show  skill  in  his  craft 
JO  greater  advantage  or  profit  than  in  the  way  he 
lelects  his  wheats  and  mixes  his  grists,  so  as  to 
produce  to  best  advantage  a  flour  from  which 
nread  can  be  made  of  the  colour,  bloom,  strength,  |  so  white.    It  sells,  where  grown,  at  about  81  to 
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32  seers  per  rupee,  always  cheaper  than  pamman, 
being  consider^  inferior. 

Multan  wheat  is  beardless,  and  its  grain  long 
and  heavy.  It  is  exported  in  large  quantities  to 
Rajputana  and  to  Sind. 

Four  kinds  of  wheat  are  grown  in  Oudh,  called 
Safeda,  Morilwah  (which  is  awnless),  Samodwah. 
and  Lallia.  The  first  two  are  the  best  kinds,  and 
were  sold  from  16  to  40  seers  per  rupee,  according 
to  the  abundance  of  the  season.  The  other  two 
kinds  are  those  roost  generally  sown.  When  the 
wheat  crop  is  from  4  to  6  inches  high,  it  is 
irrigated  once,  and  then  a  second  time  when  it 
begins  to  flower.  It  is  grown  on  heavy  soils,  and 
generally  near  the  banks  of  rivers.  It  is  sown  in 
October. 

In  Sumbtdpur  district,  wheat  is  extensively 
cultivated  Tne  flour  made  from  it  is  excellent, 
as  is  the  bread. 

A  beautiful  wheat  is  produced  in  the  Jubbul- 
pur,  Narsingpur,  and  Hoshangabad  districts,  all 
alonff  the  line  of  the  railway  to  Bombay. 

Wheat  is  grown  largely  in  the  Burmese  terri- 
tories. The  soil  of  Pegu  is  too  moist,  and  the 
climate  too  damp  for  it. 

Wheat  is  grown  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
Bara-Mahal  district  of  the  Madras  Presidency. 

All  kinds  of  wheat  contain  water  in  greater  or 
lesser  quantities.  Its  amount  is  greater  in  cold 
countries  than  in  warm.  In  Alsace  from  16  to  20 
per  cent;  England  from  14  to  17  per  cent; 
United  States  from  12  to  14  per  cent. ;  Africa  and 
Sicily  from  9  to  11  per  cent  This  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  the  same  weight  of  southern  flour 
yields  more  bread  than  norwem ;  English  wheat 
yields  18  lbs.  more  to  the  quarter  than  Scotch. 
Alabama  flour,  it  is  said,  yields  20  per  cent,  more 
tlian  that  of  Cincinnati.  Ajid  in  general,  American 
»flour  absorbs  8  or  10  per  cent  more  of  its  own 
weight  of  water  in  being  made  into  bread  than 
the  English.  The  EngUsh  grain  is  fuller  and 
rounder  than  the  American,  being  pufFed  up  with 
moisture.  To  ascertain  the  amount  of  water  in 
flour,  take  a  small  sample,  say  five  ounces,  and 
weigh  it  carefully ;  put  it  into  a  dry  vessel,  which 
should  be  heated  by  boiling  water ;  after  six  or 
seven  hours,  weigh  it ;  its  Toes  of  weight  shows 
the  original  amount  of  water. 

Bombay  wheat  is  whiter  and  heavier  than  that 
from  Kattyawar,  and  produces  a  greater  quantity 
of  Boojie  and  flour.  Tnat  of  Kattyawar  is  smaller 
and  darker,  and  produces  good  flour,  though 
smaller  in  quantitv,  with  less  soojie. 

Added  to  their  dryness,  the  thinness  of  the  skins 
of  Indian  wheats,  and  the  consequent  greatness  of 
the  yield  of  flour,  must  always  pl^ce  them  in  the 
front  rank  as  a  miller*s  wheat,  wnenever  they  are 
handled  with  reasonable  intelligence  and  skill. 
Such  unprecedented  yields  of  flour  as  shown  by 
these  wheats,  ranging  (by  ordinary  grinding) 
from  77-46  to  80*52  per  cent,  against  English 
G5'2,  and  American  spring  72*2,  speak  volumes  in 
their  favour;  and  their  value  is  still  further  in- 
creased by  another  point  of  merit  of  almost  equal 
importance,  viz.  a  larger  percentage  of  bread  may 
be  obtained  than  from  otner  flours.  For  the  best 
of  these  Indian  wheats  (the  fine  soft  white),  on  the 
day  they  were  valued  on  Mark  Lane  Market,  a  price 
was  offered  as  high  as  that  for  AmeiicaD  '  winters,' 
New  Zealand,  or  English.  The  beany  flavour  of 
the  other  three  sorts  is  not  a  serious  obstacle,  as  fair 


average  deliveries,  when  well  cleaned  and  properiy 
dealt  with,  can  be  employed  in  the  proportion  of 
25  to  50  per  cent  along  with  home-grown  or 
other  wheats,  such  as  Americans,  possessing  a  ine 
sweet  milky  or  nutty  flavour.  Glancing  at  ill 
the  facts,  Messrs.  M'Dougall  think  it  is  eridtnt 
that  these  wheats  afford  a  larger  margin  of  profit, 
both  to  the  miller  and  the  baker,  than  any  other. 

Wheat  is  largely  used  in  China.  It  is  exdns- 
ively  raised  in  die  provinces  of  Ho-nau,  Shen-si, 
Shan-si,  Shan-tung,  and  Peh-chi-li.  As  a  rule,  it 
is  sown  in  winter,  luthough  occasionaUy  as  asprijig 
crop.     It  is  usually  sown  broadcast 

India's  best  soils  yield  on  the  average  ten 
bushels  per  acre,  while  England  yields  near  SO 
bushels  the  acre.  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  has  raised  43; 
bushels  of  62  lbs.  Each  additional  bushel  to  the 
acre  of  the  present  cultivated  area  of  India  ii 
equal  to  the  yearly  maintenance  of  22  millioDB  of 
people. 

WHEAT-MIDGE,  Cecidomyia  tritid,  a  fly  u<: 
its  caterpillar,  infesting  wheat. 

WHEELER,  J.  TALBOYS,  author  of  Madw 
in  the  Olden  Time ;  The  History  of  India  te 
the  Earliest  Ages ;  The  Geography  of  Herodotoa: 
i.  The  Vedic  Period  and  the  Mahabharata,  iL  The 
Ramayana  and  the  Brahmanic  Period ;  Rare  Bn<i 
Curious  Narratives  of  Old  Travellers  in  India  in 
the  16th  and  17th  Centuries. 

WHIRLPOOLS. 
Yay-way, ....  BuBM.  |  Gird-ab,  ....  Pus. 

These  occasionally  occur  in  the  Ganges  and  In- 
wadL  A  native  writing  of  one  which  he  saw  neir 
Koostee,  says  he  saw  the  water  within  two  or 
three  miles  whirling  into  a  cavity  several  yards 
deep,  which,  after  an  interval,  disgorged  that 
which  it  had  previously  taken  into  it. 

WHIRLWIND. 
Lay-boay, ....  BuBM.  I  Gird  bad, ....  Tos. 
Devil  wmd,  .    .    .    Eno.  |  Peahaah Tail 

The  whirlwinds  which  occur  in  the  desert  we« 
of  Kharan,  near  Rkgan  in  Baluchistan,  would 
perhaps  be  more  correctly  called  by  some  other 
name.  They  are  vast  columns  of  sand,  whkh 
begin  by  a  trifling  agitation  with  a  rerolving 
motion  on  the  surface  of  the  desert,  and  gndnally 
ascend  and  expand,  until  the  tops  of  them  are  loft 
to  the  view,  in  which  manner  they  move  aboot  wiih 
every  breath  of  wind  like  a  pillar  of  sand.  Lieot 
Pottinger  saw  at  the  same  time  30  or  40  of  thai 
of  different  dimensions,  apparently  from  1  (o  ^) 
yards  in  diameter.  Those  who  have  seen  a  wati;r- 
spout  at  sea  may  exactly  conceive  the  same  iomd 
of  sand  on  shore.  Whiriwinds  are  extaremdy  eon* 
mon  in  the  Panjab,  and  in  the  centnl  parts  of  the 
Peninsula  of  India,  and  some  of  them  are  anppoK^ 
to  be  owing  to  electric  action.  Dr.  Adams,  wrinng 
of  them,  observes  that  about  noon,  when  the  wHt 
wind  sets  in,  clouds  of  sand  sweep  acrosa  the 
country,  penetratin|^  through  the  minateat  ebinka 
and  crevices.  Whirlwinds  are  then  of  freqnent 
occurrence.  At  a  distance  they  look  like  re- 
volving  clouds  of  smoke,  shooting  upwards  Mj 
200  feet  These  cydoidal  movements  often  iaat 
for  upwards  of  half  an  hour,  and  cany  with  them 
whatever  light  substance  they  may  eneounter: 
after  gliding  along  for  some  diataooo  they  finally 
disappear.  The  meeting  of  two  c^ipoaite  cnrrCDts 
of  air  is  no  doubt  at  timet  the  cause,  inasBUch 
as  a  whirlwind  was  idways  seen  to  oommooe  at 
the  comers  of  two  ranges  of  baildings  placed  at 
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right  angles  to  each  other.  The  following  note 
of  the  I0B8  of  polarity  by  the  needle  during  a 
whirlwind  is  giren  in  a  letter  in  the  Bombay 
Times,  May  30,  1846 :— 

'There  is  a  class  of  magnetic  local  pertorbationa 
apparently  confined  to  these  seas,  one  of  which  was  ez- 
perienoed  by  the  Queen  on  her  late  voyage  from  Aden, 
which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  teen  noticed  by 
magnetidans.  When  about  three  hundred  miles  from 
Bombay,  the  people  on  board  the  steamer  observed  the 
ntmosphere  get  suddenly  clouded  all  around  with  that 
fttrange  lurid  appearance  which  indicates  the  approach 
of  a  burst  of  rain  or  hurricane.  By  and  by  appeared 
overhead  those  strange  and  turbulent  vapours  com- 
monly attendant  on  a  whirlwind  or  waterspout,  and  a 
light  whirlwind  accordingly  made  its  appearance.  At 
this  time  the  magnetic  virtue  of  the  compass  api)eared 
to  vanish :  the  needle  lost  its  polarity  and  tnversed 
equally  in  idl  directions.  A  state  of  matters  so  sur- 
prising was  of  short  endurance ;  the  sky  cleared  with- 
out a  tempest,  and  all  went  well  i^ain.  It  was,  we 
think,  about  a.d.  1844,  that  an  incident  of  this  sort 
was  met  with  by  the  H.  0.  schooner  Mahi  on  her  wa^ 
from  the  Persian  Gulf.  8he  was  surrounded  by  beauti- 
ful groups  of  whirlwinds  and  waterspouts  ranging  about 
her  in  all  directions,  when  suddenly  the  needle  lost  its 
polarity,  and  continued  for  some  time  useless  for  the 
purpose  of  steering.' 

Dr.  Bradley  has  clearly  established  the  fact  that 
the  lesser  whirlwinds  at  all  events  are  either  due 
to  direct  electrical  agency,  or  are  characterized 
by  the  most  striking  electrical  exhibitionB. — 
Pottinger*s  Tr, ;  Adams. 

WHITE  ANTS,  or  Termites,  Uterally  build  a 
cell  round  the  great  progenitrix  of  the  community, 
and  feed  her  through  apertures.  WheneTer  build- 
ings are  infested  with  the  destructiye  white  ants, 
their  nests  containing  the  queen  ant  will  always 
be  found  in  the  immediate  neighbonrliood ;  and 
sa  ^e  destruction  of  the  queen  ant  destroys  the 
colony,  there  is  no  reason  why  any  building  should 
Huffer  from  this  destructire  insect ;  and  instruc- 
tions are  now  given  generally  for  digging  up  the 
white  ants'  nests  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all 
public  buildings.  As  a  royal  cell  not  unfreqoently 
contains  two,  and  sometimes  three  queens,  and 
scYcral  royal  cells,  containing  one  or  more  queens, 
may  frequently  be  found  in  the  same  nest,  the 
j]nx)und  shoula  be  excavated  until  the  entire 
destruction  of  the  nest  has  placed  the  destruction 
of  all  the  queens  beyond  doubt.  Vegetable  wax 
has  been  found  efficient  in  checking  the  approach 
of  the  white  ants.  Gultirators  of  sugar-cane 
know  how  destructive  are  the  ravages  of  these 
insects,  and  the  following  is  said  to  be  an  effica- 
cious, though  rather  tedious  remedy : — 

Asafoeti£  (Inns),  8  chittak;  mustard  seed 
cake  (Surson  ki-lmulli),  8  seers;  putrid  fish,  4 
seers;  bruised  butch  root,  2  seers;  muddur,  2 
seers.  Mix  together  in  a  large  vessel  with  water 
sudicient  to  make  them  into  the  thickness  of  curd ; 
then  steep  each  slip  of  cane  in  it  for  half  an  hour 
l>efore  planting ;  and,  lastly,  water  the  lines  three 
times  previous  to  setting  the  cane,  by  irrigating 
the  water-course  with  water  mixed  up  with  bruised 
butch  root,  or  muddur,  if  the  former  be  not  pro- 
curable. White  ants  can  be  completely  extirpated 
from  a  cane  plantation  by  manuring  the  soil  well 
with  mustard  cake,  and  stirring  it  up  constantiy. 

A  mixture  of  quicklime,  soap,  and  tar,  smeared 
where  the  white  ants  appear,  puts  an  effectual 
stop  to  their  inroads.  Tar,  turpentine,  kerosene 
oil,  earth  oil,  and  margosa  oil  are  also  valuable  ; 
wood-adies  also  are  of  value,  sprinkled  about  the 
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orifices  of  the  dwellings,  and  smoking  them  out 
with  wet  straw ;  the  Aoorus  calamus,  steeped  in 
water,  is  said  to  be  of  use.  Sarcostemma  acidum 
is  employed  in  the  west  of  India  to  destroy  them. 
The  Poona  Observer  states  that  tobacco  decoction 
was  applied  to  a  piece  of  ground  where  for  eleven 
years  the  white  ants  had  destroyed  everything  put 
down ;  their  removal  was  most  effectually  secured 
by  the  sprinkling  of  the  decoction.  Solutions  of 
salts,  ashes,  and  quicklime  prove  temporarily 
efficacious ;  and  if  dry  ashes  he  put  into  an  ant- 
hill, and  hot  water  poured  in,  the  ants  will  be  killed. 

In  existing  buildings,  auser  holes  from  the  top 
of  the  beams  near  l£e  wauls  may  be  bored,  and 
fish  oil  or  the  earth  oil  (naphtha)  poured  in,  and 
allowed  to  find  its  way  into  the  wood.  In  short,  a 
process  similar  to  creosoting  extemporized.  Fish 
oil  is  effectual,  and  is  more  readily  diffused  through 
the  wood. 

A  coating  of  tar,  creosoting,  and  impregnation 
with  dilute  sulphate  of  copper,  by  means  of 
Boucherie^s  apparatus,  appear  effectually  to  pre- 
serve timber  and  other  substances  &om  the  attacks 
of  white  ants. 

Few  timbers  (unless  they  have  gone  through 
some  creosoting  or  kyanizing  operation)  can  be 
said  to  be  quite  impervious  to  the  attacks  of  white 
ants.  The  wood  of  the  Strychnos  nux  vomica 
is,  however,  quite  proof  against  them,  probably 
owing  to  the  very  bitter  properties  of  tiie  timber. 
The  «d  or  Shorea  robusta,  also,  as  far  as  has  been 
observed,  quite  withstands  their  attacks.  The 
harder  timbers  of  India,  such  as  the  iron-wood  or 
mesua,  the  Soymida  febrifuga,  and  the  acha  or 
Hardwickia  binata,  are  the  least  susceptible  of 
injury  by  this  insect  The  timbers  which  have 
proved  least  susceptible  of  injury  by  white  ants 
are  teak,  pedouk,  Trincomalee,  and  rose. 

Lake  a  species  of  the  ant  that  secretes  formic 
acid,  so  the  white  ant  secretes  termic  acid,  with 
which  it  softens  and  moulds  the  soil  it  excavates 
from  the  earth  to  build  its  mounds  and  nests.  To 
the  former  it  gives  solidity  when  harden^  by 
tune ;  to  the  nest  itself  it  gives  some  elasticity  and 
a  corrugated  leathery  appearance  when  moist  or 
recently  excavated.  Should  the  nest  be  freely 
handled,  it  causes  some  irritation,  and  stains  the 
fingers  sfightiy.  Owing  to  this  acid  property,  the 
white  ant  earth  is  in  use  as  an  embrocation  when 
applied  to  sprains  or  bruises  in  native  medicine. 
In  native  veterinary  practice,  it  is  in  general  use 
for  such  purposes,  when  boiled  with  an  equal 
portion  of  cow-dung  and  applied  warm  to  the 
swollen  part,  under  the  name  of  Leep. 

Kirby  and  Spence  (Introduction  to  Entomology, 
p.  312)  say  of  the  Termes  lucifugus,  a  variety  of 
the  white  ant,  *  These  insects  seem  to  be  furnished 
with  an  acid  of  a  very  penetrating  odour,  which 
is  jperhaps  useful  to  them  for  softening  the  wood.' 
This  odour  to  a  moderate  extent  exists  in  the 
fresh  excavated  nest  of  the  common  white  ant  or 
Termitidffi. 

The  frosted  appearance  of  glassware  covered 
with  the  mud  of  the  white  ant,  is  caused  by  the 
acid  secreted  by  this  insect,  which  Dr.  Shortt 
named  termic  acid,  in  an  essay  submitted  to  the 
St.  Helena  Grovemment  through  the  Madras  Go- 
vernment in  1862  or  1863,  when  the  St.  Helena 
Government  had  offered  a  prize  for  the  detection 
and  destruction  of  white  ants  in  that  colony,  which 
was  said  to  cause  much  destruction  to  houses  and 
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property. — Mr,  Simpkins;  Mr,  Rohde;  Mr,  Smart; 
Cot,  Simpson ;  Dr,  Hunter ;  Captain  R,  H,  Bed- 
dome;  Captain  Danger  field;  CoL  T,  H,  Campbell, 
in  Proceedings^  Madras  Military  Board;  Poona 
Observer;  Dr,  Shortt, 

WHITE  ELEPHANTS  are  reverenced  by  the 
Barmeae  and  Siamese.  All  the  white  elephants 
nov  existing  in  Siam  and  Burma  are  of  a  light 
mouse  colour,  somewhat  of  the  same  tint  as  the 
pale  fi'eckles  to  be  found  on  the  trunk  of  almost 
every  ordinary  elephant.  This  light-grey  is  uni- 
form all  over,  the  spots  on  the  trunk  being  white. 
The  depth  of  the  colour  varies  greatly.  To  be 
re^^urded  as  a  white  elephant,  it  must  have  five 
toe  niuls  on  its  hind  feet  instead  of  four.  These 
are  white  elephants  debased  by  sin.  The  final 
test  is  to  pour  water  on  the  elephant ;  if  a  white 
elephant,  it  turns  red ;  while  a  black  elephant 
becomes  blacker.  The  colour  of  the  present  Sin- 
pyoo-daw  of  Burma  is  a  mixture  of  light-brown, 
and  dingy,  smoke-smirched  cream  colour.  The 
iris  ought  to  be  yellow,  with  a  reddish  outer 
annulus.  Buddhists,  since  the  Christian  era  at 
least,  have  venerated  white  elephants.  In  the 
Tree  and  Serpent  Worship  (plate  xxziii.)  there  is 
a  bas-relief  containing  a  snort  epitome  of  the  life 
of  Buddha.  It  begins  with  Maya's  dream.  She  is 
represented  as  lying  asleep  on  her  couch  on  the 
terrace  of  the  palace,  and  dreaming  that  a  white 
elephant,  which  is  represented  in  the  bas-relief, 
appeared  to  her,  and,  as  she  dreamt,  entered  her 
womb.  This  was  interpreted  by  Brahmans  learned 
in  the  Veda  as  announcing  the  incarnation  of  him 
who  was  to  be  in  future  the  deliverer  of  the  world 
from  pain  and  sorrow.  This  was  in  the  Ist  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era.  About  30  years  after- 
wards, in  the  sculptures  of  the  tope  at  ^ii^iuttvati 
(plates  Ixv.,  Ixxiv.,  xci.  of  the  same  work),  the 
same  story  is  repeated,  but  with  more  detail, 
and  carried  still  further.  The  white  elephant  is 
bron^t  down  from  heaven  in  great  state,  borne 
in  a  canopied  car  carried  by  Devata,  and  accom- 
panied by  music  and  dancing.  This  occupies  a 
whole  panel  by  itself.  In  the  next,  Maya  is  re- 
presented as  asleep,  the  white  elephant  above  her, 
as  in  the  former  bas-relief.  In  the  other  sculp- 
tures she  is  represented  standing,  holding  a  branch 
of  a  sal  tree,  and  the  infant  Buddha  is  delivered 
from  her  side  and  received  by  the  god  Indra  and 
attendant  Devata.  In  the  great  temple  of  Boro 
Buddor,  in  the  island  of  Java,  the  same  scene  is 
represented  (i.  plate  xxviiL  fig.  25  of  the  great 
Dutch  work  on  the  subject).  Maya  is  asleep  on 
her  couch,  surrounded  by  numerous  attendants, 
and  the  white  elephant  appears  from  heaven,  not 
borne  in  state  as  at  Amaravati,  but  resting  on 
heavenly  lotus  flowers.  He  is,  however,  repre- 
sented as  worshipped,  at  least  with  the  royal 
umbrella  borne  over  him,  in  the  next  plate  (xxix.). 
These  bas-reliefs  were  executed  about  the  6th  or 
7th  century  a.d. — Dr.  James  Fergusson, 

WHITE  GRUB  is  the  Ancylonycha,  sp.    See 
Bug;  Coffee;  Insects. 

WHITE  LEAD,  Carbonate  of  lead. 
Asfeidaj,  .    .    .    .  Abab.    Plambi  oarbonns, 


Fen-ynen,  Fen-sih,    Chin. 
Kwan-fen,  Shwui-feny  „ 
Plom  oarbonate,    .    .  Fa. 
BleiweiM,     .    .    .    QxB. 
OenuMa, It. 


Saffedah, 
Mnthu  volUy, 
SibaydiL   .    . 
iBtibedBO, .    . 


Lat. 

Pkbs. 

Tam. 

TXL. 

Tube. 


Is  usually  made  by  suspending  thin  plates  of 


lead  over  heated  vinegar,  the  vapour  of  which 
corrodes  the  metal,  and  converts  it  into  a  heavy 
white  powder.  Mixed  with  oil,  it  forms  a  common 
paint ;  it  is  also  employed  in  medicine.— FavUrvfr. 

WHITE  PEPPER. 
3afed  mirch.  Go  J.,  Hind.  |  VelU  meUoga,  .    .   Tax. 
Piper  album,  .    .    •  Lat.  |  Talla  mirnalu,  .    .    Til 

The  fruit  of  a  slender  climbing  plant,  Piper 
nigrum,  gathered  after  it  is  fully  ripe,  and  freed 
of  its  dark  coat  by  maceration  in  water.  It  U 
smooth  on  the  surface,  and  is  milder  than  the 
black  pepper.  The  plant  is  extensively  culti- 
vated in  Malabar,  Sumatra,  Siam,  Malacca,  etc— 
Faulkner, 

WHITING.  Kullengan  mutchie,  DuM. ;  Kel- 
lunga  meen,  Tau.  Two  or  tliree  species  of  fifii 
common  in  Calcutta  are  called  whiting,  from  their 
resemblance,  both  in  form  and  flavour,  to  the 
European  fish  of  that  name.  Corvinus  coitor. 
Blyih^  inhabits  the  estuaries  of  the  Ganges  ani 
Irawadi.  Its  air-bladder  makes  excellent  islDgksK. 
It  is  frequently  seen  in  the  Moulmein  basin. 

WIGHT,  ROBERT,  M.D.,  of  the  Ma^ire^ 
Medical  Service,  a  distinguished  botanist,  aif. 
long  superintending  the  cotton  experiments  i: 
Coimbatore.  He  wrote  on  the  Medical  Propertk^ 
of  Mudar,  Madras  Lit  Trans.,  1835,  ii.  p.  70 ;  uu 
the  Nuth  Grass  of  the  Ceded  Districts,  ibid.  18^^: 
on  the  Flax  of  Courtalium,  from  the  Coroniand<rl 
Coast;  on  the  Land-winds  of  Coromandel,  ibiti- 
iii.  p.  32 ;  ou  the  Acclimation  of  Extra-tropici 
Plants,  ibid.  v.  p.  39;  on  the  Cultivatioa  aini 
Preparation  of  Senna,  ibid.  p.  358.  In  the  jeir 
1834  was  published  the  first  volume  of  Wight  aod 
Arnott's  Prodromus  FlomPeninsule  Indiie  Orieo- 
talis.  His  smaller  work  was  named  Contributions 
to  the  Botany  of  India.  From  1838,  he  bc^o  to 
print  the  Illustrations  of  Indian  Botany,  which 
were  soon  after  followed  by  the  Icones  Phuitsnun 
Indi»  Orientalis,  and  his  Spicelegium  NeOgher- 
riensis ;  and  in  addition  many  papers  appeirai  in 
the  Madras  Journal  of  Science  and  in  the  Cai- 
cutta  Journal  of  Natural  History.  He  died  at 
Reading  in  England,  about  the  18th  Jane  1872. 
His  Icones  Pluitarum,  in  six  quarto  volumes, 
illustrated  with  valuable  plates,  is  alone  a  mona- 
ment  of  his  untiring  indostry  and  great  abilitr. 
upon  which  he  expended  a  large  amount  of  h^ 
private  funds. — Dr,  Buist^s  Catalogue, 

WIJAO,  a  sovereign  of  Ceylon  who  introdacetl 
tihe  caste  system,  and  which  still  prevails  annmir^ 
the  Buddlust  inhabitants,  though  condemned  bj 
the  doctrines  of  their  teacher.  The  Portogw*. 
Dutch,  and  British  Governments  have  each  tii«o 
to  eradicate  it.  The  Aggana  Suttan,  in  ttK 
Dighanikuya  section  of  the  Pitaka,  enforces  tbt 
eligibility  of  all  dasses,  however  low,  to  the  office 
of  the  priesthood,  which  commands  the  hoou^ 
of  the  highest ;  and  the  same  doctrine  is  repetkd 
in  the  Midhura  Suttan.  The  Wasala  Suttan  ooo- 
tains  a  stanza,  b^;inning  with  *  Majacbclia  WaaU 
hotin,'  which  runs  thus :  *  A  man  does  not  become 
low  caste  by  birth ;  nor  by  birth  does  one  beoone 
high  caste:  high  caste  is  the  resalt  of  high  actioi^ 
and  by  actions  does  a  man  degrade  himself  to  * 
caste  that  is  low.'  It  was  found  impoaaiMe.  hov- 
ever,  to  eradicate  it,  and  caste  oontinaed  to  U' 
tolerated  by  Singhalese  kings  as  a  social  instita- 
tion.  In  other  Buddhist  oountriea,  Burma,  Siam, 
and  Tibet,  the  caste  avstem  does  not  exisl  in  »&5 
form* — TennwVs  CeyUm^ 
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WIKSTRiEJMIA  SALICIFOLIA.    Dne. 
Thilftk,    ....   Beas.  I  Bliat-mggi,  .    .    .    Ravi. 

A  small  shrubby  plant,  which  occurs  sparinglj 
on  some  of  the  Panjab  liyers  iu  the  Hinialaya  at 
from  5500  to  7000  feet  up  to  near  the  Indus  ; 
paper  inferior  to  that  from  the  daphne  is  made 
from  its  bark  in  Kamaon,  and  it  furnishes  a 
strong  rope  at  Naini  Tal. — Dr.  •/.  X.  Stewart. 

WILD  BEASTS  in  India  destroy  numbers  of 
human  beings  and  domestic  animals.  In  the  seven 
years  1875  to  1881,  the  average  number  of  per- 
sons annually  killed  by  them  was  20,608,  viz.  by 
snakes,  17,404;  wolves,  636;  tigers,  835;  leopards, 
234  ;  hyaenas,  31 ;  bears,  98 ;  elephants,  48 ;  other 
wild  beasts,  1887. 

Of  cattle,  the  average  numbers  killed  annually 
in  the  same  period  was  51,718,  viz.  by  tigers, 
14,125 ;  leopards,  16,392 ;  wolves,  11,213 ;  snakes, 
2977 ;  hyienas,  2101 ;  bears,  613 ;  elephants,  81 ; 
other  wild  animals,  4239. 

In  1883,  the  number  of  wild  beasts  and  venom- 
ous snakes  destroyed  were,  —  wolves,  4588  ; 
leopards,  3397;  bears,  991;  snakes,  254,968; 
tigers,  1557  ;  hyaenas,  1014 ;  elephants,  2  ;  others, 
8780. 

WILD-FOWL.  Ducks,  teal,  etc.,  are  largely 
brought  to  the  markets  of  the  principal  towns  of 
India  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  An  enormous 
quantity  breed  in  Tibet,  including  many  Indian 
species  that  migrate  no  farther  north.  The  natives 
collect  their  eggs  for  the  markets  of  Jigatzi, 
Giantchi,  and  Lluissa,  along  the  banks  of  the  Yarn 
river,  Ramchu  and  Yarbru  and  Dachen  lakes. 
Amongst  other  birds,  the  saras,  or  giant  crane 
of  India,  repairs  to  these  enormous  elevations 
to  breed,  but  the  saras  (Grus  antigone)  breeds 
also  south  of  the  Himalaya,  and  specimens  too 
young  to  fly  are  occasionally  brought  for  sale  even 
to  Calcutta.  Eggs  are  two  in  number,  about  3} 
inches  long  by  2^  inches  broad,  of  a  bluish-white, 
with  a  few  distantly  placed  rufous  ^ecks  and 
blotches.  Lake  Ramchu  is  frequented  by  great 
abundance  of  water-fowl,  wild  geese,  ducks,  teal, 
and  storks,  which  on  the  approach  of  winter  take 
their  flight  to  milder  regions.  Prodigious  num- 
bers of  saras  are  seen  there  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  any  quantity  of  eggs  may  be  col- 
lected ;  they  are  found  deposited  near  the  banks. 
Instances  have  been  known  of  the  saras  breeding 
in  captivity.  The  European  crane,  Grus  cinerea, 
a  common  Indian  bird,  in  Scandinavia  breeds  in 
extended  morasses,  far  away  from  the  haunts  of 
men.  It  makes  its  nest,  consisting  of  stalks  of 
plants  and  the  like,  on  a  tussock,  and  often 
amongst  willow  and  other  bushes.  Major  Cun- 
ningham, in  his  Ladakh,  etc.,  remarks  that  he 
shot  the  wild  goose  on  the  Thogji,  Chanmo,  and 
Ohomoriri  lake  at  15,000  feet ;  and  Colonel  Bates 
and  he  shot  three  teals  on  the  Suraj  Dal,  a  small 
lake  at  the  head  of  the  Bhaga  river,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  upwards  of  16,000  feet  About  two  days' 
journey  from  Dehli  is  the  Nujjufghur  jhil,  a  great 
marsh  covered  with  water-fowl.  The  method  of 
capturing  them  there  accords  with  the  practice 
that  obtains  in  other  parts  of  Asia.  Earthen 
vessels,  wide  enough  to  admit  a  man's  head  into 
them,  and  perforated  with  small  holes,  are  allowed 
to  float  about  for  days  on  the  surface  of '  this 
jhil,  until  the  ducks,  teal,  and  water-fowl  in 
general,  seeing  them  daily,  become  quite  accus- 
tomed to  the  sight,  and  fearlessly  swim  around 
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and  even  approach  and  peck  at  them.    This  pre- 
paratory step  is  followed  by  the  fowler  supplying 
himself  with  a  wooden  float,  strong  enough  to 
support  him.    Using  it  like  a  hobby-horse  under 
him,  he  launches  himself  into  the  swamp  with  the 
j  earthen  ves^l  over  his  head  of  a  similar  size  and 
kind,  and  similarly  perforated  as  those  indicated 
above.    The  float  is  dispensed  with  in  many  parts 
of  the  marsh  that  are  shallow.    With  a  bag  of 
network  tied  round  his  waist,  he  silently  paddles 
himself  along  with  his  hands  under  water,  until 
he  gets  among  the  earthen  vessels  and  fairly  amid 
the  birds.     He  commences  his  task  by  quietly  and 
patiently  pulling  them  down  one  by  one  by  their 
legs,  and  putting  them  into  the  bag,  which  is  so 
well  adjusted  round  his  person  that  the  struggles 
of  the  birds  do  not  scare  away  the  rest.    Some 
use  small  baskets  of  wicker-work,  with  a  lid  of 
the  same  material,   which  answers  the  purpose 
better.    When  the  bag  or  basket  is  full,  the  fowler 
recedes  to  the  spot  whence  he  set  out  on  his 
aquatic  expedition,  and  there  empties  the  con- 
tents into  a  basket  large  enough  to  contain  about 
four  or  Ave  times  the  number  of  the  small  one,  and 
then  begins  anew.    Large  nets  are  also  laid  out 
on  favourable  sites,  towards  which  the  ducks,  etc., 
are  driven,  and  are  thus  taken  in  great  numbers. 

In  India  may  be  seen,  floating  on  the  surface  of 
the  deeper  waters,  fleets  of  the  Anatidso,  the 
Coromandel  teal,  ike  Indian  hooded  guU,  the 
Caspian  tern,  and  a  countless  variety  of  ducks  and 
smaller  fowl, — ^pintails,  teal,  red-crested  pochards, 
shovellers,  and  terns;  Fnligula  rufina,  Pallas; 
Spatula  dypeata,  Linn. ;  Sterna  minuta,  Linn, ; 
Pelicanus  Philippensis,  Gmel.  Pre-eminent  in 
size  and  beauty,  the  tall  flamingoes,  with  rose- 
coloured  plumage,  line  the  beach  in  long  flies. 
The  Singhalese  designate  them  the  '  English 
soldier  birds.'  In  China,  the  fenny  nmrgins  of 
lakes  and  rivers,  and  the  marshes  on  the  sea- 
coasts,  afford  both  food  and  shelter  to  innumer- 
able flocks  of  water-fowl.  The  banks  along  the 
wide  delta  of  the  Pearl  River  and  the  islands  in  it 
are  frequented  by  immense  flocks  of  geese,  teal, 
ducks,  and  other  birds;  and  they  are  likewise 
very  abundant  and  tame  along  the  inland  water- 
courses. Ducks  are  sometimes  caught  by  persons 
who  flrst  cover  their  heads  with  a  gourd  pierced 
with  holes,  and  then  wade  into  the  water  where 
birds  are  feeding;  these,  previously  accustomed 
to  empty  calabashes  floating  about  on  the  water, 
allow  the  fowler  to  approach,  and  are  pulled  under 
without  difficulty.  Ine  wild  goose  caught  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pearl  River,  and  the  common  goose 
of  Chinese  farmyards,  do  not  differ  much,  both 
of  them  being  a  plain  ashy-grey  colour,  with  a 
large  knob  at  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible. 
This  bird  and  the  mandarin  ducks  are  both  con- 
sidered as  emblems  of  conjugal  fidelity,  and  a.  pair 
of  one  or  the  other  usually  form  part  of  wedding 
processions.  The  Yuen-yang,  as  the  Chinese  ^11 
this  duck,  is  a  native  of  the  Central  Provinces, 
and  is  reared  chiefly  for  its  beauty.  It  is  one -.of 
the  most  variegated  birds  known,  vying  with  the 
humming  birds  and  parrots  in  the  diversified  tints 
of  its  plumage,  if  it  does  not  equal  them  for 
brilliancy. — Williams'  Middle  Kingdom,  p.  263; 
Hooker,  H.J.u.  p.  161 ;  Tour  of  India  by  French, 
p.  193  ;  Tennent,  S.  Nat.  Hist.  p.  260. 

WILFORD,  Colonel,  an  officer  of  the  East 
India  Company's  Bengal  army.    In  the  English 
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burial-ground  at  Sechole,  the  moat  interesting 
monument  is  that  of  Colonel  Wilford.  The 
Hindu  nation  has  reason  to  venerate  the  memory 
of  this  indefatigable  Sanskrit  scholar,  who  had 
almost  Hinduized  himself  hj  a  residence  in  Benares 
from  1788  to  1822,  and  who  at  length  mingled  his 
dost  in  the  soil  of  that  great  seat  of  Brahmanical 
learning.  He  wrote  Remarks  on  the  City  of 
Tagara,  As.  Res.  i.  p.  369 ;  an  Essay  on  Egypt, 
iii.  p.  295 ;  Dissertation  on  Semiramis,  iy.  p.  363  ; 
Account  of  Ancient  Inscriptions,  y.  p.  135;  on 
Hindu  Chronology,  y.  p.  241 ;  on  the  Names  of  the 
Cabirian  Deities,  v.  p.  297 ;  on  the  Caucfusus,  vi. 
p.  455  ;  on  the  Sacred  Isles  of  the  West,  be  p.  32, 
z.  p.  27,  ziii ;  Chronology  of  the  Kings  of  Ma- 
gadha,  iz.  p.  82 ;  on  the  Eras  of  Yikramaditya 
and  Salivahana,  ix.  p.  117. — TV.  of  Hind.  L  p.  285. 
WILKINS.  Sir  Charles  Wilkins  was  the  first 
European  who  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
Sanskrit  language.  He  translated  the  Hitopadesa 
from  the  Sanskrit  He  translated  also  into  Eng- 
lish the  Bhagavat  Gita,  from  which  it  was  translated 
into  the  French,  Russian,  and  German,  and  Schlegel 

Sroduced  a  Latin  yersion;  gaye  a  Glossary  of 
Oriental  Terms  in  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  India  Affairs,  London  1818 ;  fur- 
nished a  Translation  of  the  Monghir  Inscription, 
As.  Res.  i.  p.  123 ;  of  Buddal  Inscription,  i  p.  131 ; 
of  Buddha  Gya  Inscription,  i.  p.  284 ;  Observa- 
tions on  the  Sikhs,  i.  p.  289 ;  and  wrote  an  Account 
of  Two  Inscriptions  from  the  Vindhya  Mountains, 
it  p.  167.  Autiior  of  a  Grammar  of  the  Sanskrit 
Language,  London  1808 ;  and  Sanskrit  Radicals, 
London  1815. — RenneWs  Memoir,  p.  832. 

WILKS,  LiKUT.-CoL.  MARK,  author  of  His- 
torical Sketches  of  the  South  of  India,  London 
1817,  3  vols.  4to;  Translation  of  an  Inscription 
on  a  Tambu  Paka,  ibid.  viiL  p.  736 ;  History  of 
Mysore,  London  1810.*— Dr.  BuisVs  Cat. 

WILLOUGHBY,  Lieutenant,  of  the  Bengal 
army.  On  the  11th  of  May  1857,  with  a  mind 
capable  of  conceiving,  and  a  heart  and  hand 
resolute  and  steady  to  perform,  he  blew  up  the 
magazine  at  DehlL — TV.  of  Hind.  ii.  p.  361. 

WILLOW  TREES  are  species  of  the  genus 
SaUz ;  the  weeping  willow  is  S.  Babylonica.  Wil- 
low bark  contains,  according  to  Davy,  2*3  per 
cent,  tannin,  and  that  of  the  Leicester  willow  6*8 
per  cent.  Danish  leather,  which  has  a  peculiar 
and  agreeable  odour,  and  is  used  for  making 
gloves,  is  prepared  from  kid  and  lamb  skin  by 
means  of  willow  bark,  which  is  also  used  in  the 
preparation  of  Russia  leather,  but  the  odour  of 
that  leather  is  produced  by  the  oil  of  birch  tree 
bark. 

WILLUGHBEIA  EDULIS.  Roxh.  Luti-am, 
Hind.  A  very  large  climber  in  the  forests  of 
Chittagong  and  Sylhet  Every  part  of  the  plant 
on  being  wounded  discharges  an  abundance  of 
fluid  caoutchouc.  The  fruit  is  pulpy,  soft,  and 
yellow,  and  esteemed  by  the  natives.  Dr.  Mason 
says  that  W.  Martabanica  of  the  forests  of  Tenas- 
serim  produces  a  fruit  as  large  as  an  apple,  which 
Europeans  sometimes  call  a  kind  of  fig.  It  has 
an  agreeable  taste,  but  abounds  in  a  nulky  juice. 
Its  colour  is  yellow,  and  it  is  about  the  size  of  an 
orange. — Roxh.  ii.  p.  57 ;  Mason  ;  O^Sh. 

WILSON.  Horace  HaymanWilson  went  to  India 
in  September  1808  as  an  Assistant-Surgeon  on 
the  Bengal  Estabhahment,  and  was  attachttl  to  the 
mint  at  Calcutta,  in  association  with  Dr.  Leyden, 


then  next  to  Henry  T.  Colebrooke,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished orientalist  in  India.  His  studies,  con- 
sistently carried  through  more  than  half  a  century, 
placed  him  at  last  the  highest  an&ority  of  tiie  6ij 
upon  all  questions  of  Sanskrit  liteiatuie  and  of 
Hindu  theology  and  antiquities,  at  well  as  of  the 
customs  and  social  habits  of  the  races  through 
which  that  literature  and  religion  bad  come  down 
to  the  present  generation.  £l  1813  he  published 
a  poetical  trandation  of  the  Megha  Duta,  an  epic 
poem  of  Ealidasa,  which  obtained  aworid-wide 
reputation ;  and  he  undertook  the  laborious  task 
of  preparing  for  the  press,  from  materials  collected 
by  Colebrooke,  a  dictionary  of  the  Sanskrit  lan- 
guage with  English  interpretations.  This  ms 
completed  in  1819,  and  a  second  edition  ¥&« 
published  in  1832.  It  has  beai  the  key  by  which. 
mainly,  the  learned  of  Europe  have  obtained  acoes 
to  this  branch  of  literature.  His  earliest  article 
in  the  volumes  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Benpi 
was  published  in  1825.  It  waji  on  the  History  c: 
Kaalunir,  from  ike  Raja  Tarangini  and  other 
authorities.  It  attracted  much  attention,  m 
was  speedily  translated  and  republi^ed  in  Paris. 
Every  subsequent  volume  of  the  Researches  d 
this  Society  contains  more  than  one  oontribntion 
from  his  prolific  pen.  He  compiled,  in  1827. » 
History  of  the  first  Burmese  War.  He  wa> 
employed  by  the  Government  of  India  in  prepv- 
ing  a  catalogue  of  the  mannacriptB  collected  b? 
Colonel  Colin  Mackenxie  in  ihe  south  of  IndiL 
In  1834  he  published,  under  the  title  of  the  HindQ 
Theatre,  a  translation  into  English,  with  pHi- 
minary  essay,  of  four  Sanskrit  dramas  of  antiquitr. 
The  work  was  received  with  very  general  farour: 
for  the  dramas  were  found  to  possess  much  aitistie 
merit  in  the  combination  of  incidents  and  in  the 
exhibition  of  character ;  one  especially,  the  Mncfa- 
bakati,  or  Play  of  Toy  Cart,  is  a  representation  of 
the  manners  and  habits  of  thought  and  conditioa 
of  society  in  Centaral  India  at  a  very  remote 
period.  These  four  dramas,  with  the  Sakontals. 
previously  translated  by  Sir  William  Jono,  an 
among  the  most  curious  relics  of  Indian  antiquity 
But  hu  name  will  live  in  India,  and  especiaUy  io 
Bengal,  for  the  part  he  took  in  promoting  \iseh\ 
instruction.  He  introduced  the  study  of  £on>{  hui 
science  and  English  literature  into  the  educatiaa 
of  the  native  population.  He  was  the  SecrettiT 
to  the  Comnuttee  of  Public  Instruction  ac  d- 
cutta,  and  he  devoted  himself  especially  to  direct- 
ing the  studies  of  the  Hindu  College  from  tK 
date  of  its  establishment.  In  1833,  the  Uniremtj 
of  Oxford  having,  through  the  magnificent  beqnesi 
of  Colonel  Boden,  established  a  Profeseofakip  ^ 
Sanskrit,  Dr.  Wilson  was  selected  for  that  libeEiHy- 
endowed  situation,  and  was  appointed  also  to  the 
office  of  Librarian  to  the  East  India  Company,  ib 
succession  to  Dr.  Wilkins.  His  separate  vorb. 
published  after  his  return  from  India,  all  aimed  *( 
the  wider  spread  of  knowledge  in  the  lore  vbich 
he  had  so  thoroughly  mastered, — ^like  his  emp 
and  translations  of  ike  Yedas  and  Pannas;  or 
like  his  Sanskrit  Grammar  and  Glossaiy  of  Indiv 
Terms,  for  the  useful  purposes  of  insimotion ;  or 
like  his  edition  and  continuation  of  Mill's  Bistoiy 
of  British  India ;  or  like  his  Ariana  Antiqaa*  on 
the  Antiquities  and  Coins  of  Afghanistan,>'Vit^ 
the  higher  aim  of  producing  a  listing  reeoni  for 
the  information  of  the  world  at  large. 
He  translated  from  the  Sanskrit  into  Engiiah 
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the  YUhna  Purana;  Mrichhakaii,  or  The  Toy 
Cart ;  Vikrama  and  Uryasi,  or  The  Hero  and  the 
Nymph ;  Uttora-Rama-Gharita,  or  continuation 
of  the  History  of  Rama ;  Malati  and  Madhava,  or 
The  Stolen  Marriage ;  Mudra  Rakshasaf  or  The 
Signet  of  the  Minister ;  Ratna  Yali,  or  The  Neck- 
lace. His  prose  writings  were — ^a  Sketch  of  the 
Religious  Sects  of  the  Hindus;  Notice  of  Three 
Tracts  received  from  Nepal;  on  the  Religious 
Practices  and  Opinions  of  the  Hindus ;  on  the 
Civil  and  Religious  Institutions  of  the  Sikhs  ;  The 
Religious  Festivals  of  the  Hindus;  on  Human 
Sacrifices  in  the  Ancient  Religion  of  India;  on 
the  Supposed  Yaida  Authority  for  the  Burning 
of  Hindu  Widows,  and  on  tlie  Funeral  Ceremonies 
of  the  Hindus ;  on  Buddha  and  Buddhism ;  on 
the  l^eligious  Innovations  attempted  by  Akbar; 
Analysis  of  the  Puranas ;  Hindu  Fiction ;  on  the 
Medical  and  Surgical  Sciences  of  the  Hindus; 
Introduction  to  the  Mahabharata;  Introduction 
and  Extracts  from  the  Dasa  Kumara-Gharita ; 
Account  of  the  Panchatantra ;  History  of  Man- 
tragupta;  History  of  Yisruta;  Review  of  Sir 
F.  AV .  Macnaghten^s  Hindu  Law ;  Review  of  A. 
^Y.  SchlegeFs  Bbagavat  Gita  ;  Review  of  Max 
MuUcr's  Histoiy  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature; 
Preface  to  the  Sanskrit  Dictionary;  Notice  of 
European  Granmiars  and  Dictionaries  of  the 
Sanskrit  Language.  He  also  gave  short  accounts 
of  the  Sanskrit  dramas,  Mahavera  -  Gharita ; 
Veni  Samhara;  Malavikagni  Mitra,  or  Agni 
Mitra  and  Malavika;  Prachimdu-Pandava ;  Hanu- 
man-Nataka;  Dhananjaya-Vijaya;  SaradarTilaka; 
Anargha-Raghava,  or  Murari-Nataka ;  .Yayati- 
('!)harita;  Mrigankalega ;  Dutangada,  or  the 
Mission  of  An^ida;  Yidagdha-Madbava ;  Abbi- 
raraa-Mani;  Madhurani-Ruddha ;  Kamsa-Badba; 
Pradyumna-Yijaya ;  Sri-Dama-Gharita ;  Dhurta- 
Xataka ;  Hasyamava ;  Dhurta-Samagama ;  Ghi- 
tra-Yajna;  Kantuka-Sarvasva. 

John  Wilson,  D.D.,  born  in  the  Berwick- 
shire burgh  of  Lauder,  1804,  died  at  Bombay,  1st 
December  1878. 

'  From  his  cradle 
He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one ; 
And,  to  add  greater  honour  to  his  age 
Than  man  could  give  him,  he  died  fearing  Heaven.* 

Ho  was  the  first  English  scholar  to  master  the 
original  Zend  texts,  and  he  was  the  first  mis- 
Hionary  to  educate  and  admit  to  the  Ghristian 
church  two  converts  from  the  faith  of  Zoroaster. 
Native  female  education  was  commenced  by  him- 
self and  his  family,  and  before  1839  there  were 
native  girls*  schools  established  in  Bombay  and  its 
neighbourhood,  under  Dr.  Wilson's  superintend- 
ence, attended  by  between  three  and  four  hundred 
pupils.  He  delivered  lectures  on  Natural  History, 
Early  Ghurch  History,  Early  Indian  History, 
Indian  Antiquities,  Indian  Ethnography,  and 
the  Doctrines  of  the  Bible.  His  work  on  the 
lieligion  of  the  Parsees  was  published  in 
1H43.  A  few  years  later,  his  Lands  of  the 
Hible,  a  storehouse  of  Biblical  research.  His 
next  works  of  importance  were  his  History  of 
the  Suppression  of  Infanticide  in  Western  India ; 
Exposure  of  Hinduism,  Bombay  1832 ;  Lecture 
on  the  Yendidad  Sadi,  1833;  Refutation  of 
Muhammadanism  in  Oriental  Ghristian  Spectator, 
1833,  Bombay  1834,  1840 ;  Second  Exposure  of 
Hinduism,  Bombay  1834 ;  Letter  to  Jaina  Priests 
of  Palitana,  Bombay  1835,  1837, 1852  ;  Discourse 


on  the  British  Sovereignty  in  India,  1835  and 
1837 ;  Translation  of  the  general  Sirozeh  of  the 
Parsees,  Lond.  As.  Trans.  1837,  iv. ;  Letter  on 
Girnar  Tablete,  As.  Trans.  1838 ;  Note  on  the 
Worship  of  Yetal,  Lond.  As.  Trans,  v.  1839 ; 
Sermon  to  the  Parsees,  with  an  Account  of  their 
Settlement  in  India,  etc.,  1839,  1847 ;  Notes  on 
the  Kissah-i-Sanjan,  or  Arrival  of  the  Parsees  in 
India,  translated  by  Lieutenant  B.  B.  Eastwick, 
in  Bom.  As.  Trans.  1842,  No.  iv. ;  Yendidad  Sadi, 
etc.,  in  the  Zend,  with  Framii  Aspendiargi's 
Gujerati  translation,  1842;  Zarthusht-Namah  of 
Zarthust  Berham,  in  Persian,  London  1842; 
Account  of  the  Warahs  and  Katodis,  two  forest 
tribes,  Lond.  As.  Trans.  1843,  Tii.;  The  Parsee 
Religion,  as  contained  in  the  Zend-Avesta,  etc., 
Bombay  1843 ;  on  the  Sacred  Literature  of  the 
Hindus,  North  British  Review,  1844 ;  Lands  of  the 
Bible  visited  and  described,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh  and 
London  1847;  Brief  Notes  on  certain  Parthian, 
Bactrian,  and  Indian  Goins,  in  Bom.  Aa.  Trans. 
January  1849 ;  Memoir  on  the  Gave  Temples  and 
Monasteries,  and  other  Ancient  Buddhist,  Brah- 
manical,  and  Jaina  Remains  of  Western  India,  in 
Bom.  As.  Trans.  January  1850 ;  on  the  Hazors  of 
Scripture,  with  the  Identification  of  Hazor  of 
Kedar,  Bom.  As.  Trans.  1852 ;  Second  Memoir  on 
the  Gave  Temples,  etc.,  ibid. ;  India  Three  Thousand 
Tears  Ago,  Bombay  1858.— Dr.  Buisfs  Cat. 
WIND. 


Va 


vava, 
Qali, 


Saubk. 
*  Tam. 


Bara,     ....    Hind. 

Anff, Malay. 

Baa, Pebs. 

In  1831,  Mr.  Redfield  of  New  York  established 
the  fact  that  storms,  seemingly  the  most  violent 
and  lawless,  moved  with  precision  in  fixed  paths, 
and  executed  their  rotative  movements  with  almost 
the  regularity  of  the  balance-wheel.    He  also 
demonstrated  that  hurricanes    in  the   northern 
hemisphere  revolve  around  their  centre  invariably 
in  a  airection  contrary  to  that  of  the  hands  of 
a  watch,  and  the  knowledge  of   this  physical 
law  of  storms,  in  countless    cases   has   saved 
large  vessels,  and  even  whole  squadrons,  from  pro- 
bable destruction.      Gaptain  Douglas  Wales  of 
the  Mauritius,  a  sailor  of  experience  and  great 
practical  knowledge  and    skill,  in  a  paper  on 
the    Gonverginff    of    the    Wind    in    Cyclones, 
argues  that  on  me  margin  of  these  storms,  whose 
diameter  is  often  several    hundred   miles,   the 
wind  does  not  always  blow  around  the  central 
area  of  the  storm  in  concentric  circles,  but  fre- 
quently it  converges  or  curves  inward,  in  nearly 
radial  Unes,  upon  the  centre  of  the  gale.    As  it  is 
in  the  centre  that  the  verticose  motion  of  the 
cyclone  is  most  intense  and  deadly,  it  is  of  course 
of  the  first  importance  to  give  it  a  wide  berth. 
According  to  the  *  law  of  storms,'  as  first  stated 
by  Messrs.  Redfield,  Reid,  Dove,  and  others,  the 
winds  within  the  entire  area  of  atmospheric  dis- 
turbance blew  in  perfect  and  concentric  circles 
around  the  couunon  centre.    Gaptain  Wales,  how- 
ever, after  multiplied  observations,  shows  that 
this  rule  is  not  strictly  observed  by  the  winds. 
This  important  fact  does  not,  however,  at  all 
overthrow,  but  confirms  Mr.  Redfield's  discovery. 
The  converging  of  the  wind  towards  the  centre  of 
the  revolving  gale,  is  of  course  due  to  the  centri- 
petal force  being  greater  than  the  tangential  force, 
which  is  the  fact  observed  in  tornadoes. 

Dust  stonm  of  India  sweep  along  the  surface  of 
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the  ground  sometimes  for  two  or  three  hundred  I  There  are  thus  not  only  the  conditions  for  causing 
miles,  and  cause  much  inconyenience.  I  more  rain,  now  on  the  west,  now  on  the  cast  sid« 

Land  and  sea  breezes  occur  on  the  seaboard  '  of  this  mountain  range,  but  the  conditions  ako 

for  the  most  copious  precipitation.  Accordinglj. 
when  we  come  to  consult  rain  gauges,  and  to  aek 
meteorological  observers  in  In<£a  about  the  fall  of 
rain,  they  tell  us  that  on  the  western  slopes  of  the 
ghats  it  sometimes  reaches  the  enormous  depth 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  in  one  day. 

These  S.W.  monsoon  winds  of  India  continue 
their  course  to  the  Himalaya,  dropping  moistore 
along  their  course,  and  in  crossing  this  range  they 
are  subjected  to  a  lower  temperature  than  that  to 
which  they  were  exposed  in  crossing  the  ghats. 
Here  they  drop  more  of  their  moisture,  in  the 
shape  of  snow  and  rain,  and  then  pass  over  into 
the  thirsty  lands  beyond,  with  scarcely  enoueb 
vapour  in  them  to  make  even  a  cloud.  Tbem^ 
they  ascend  into  the  upper  air,  there  to  become 
counter-currents  in  the  general  system  of  atmc- 
spherical  circulation. 

The  greatest  rainfall  occurs  on  the  slopes  of 
those  mountains  which  the  trade-winds  fiirt 
strike,  after  having  blown  across  the  great&t 
tract  of  ocean.  The  more  abrupt  the  elevation 
and  the  iJiorter  the  distance  between  the  mom- 
tain  top  and  the  ocean,  the  greater  the  amoas: 
of  precipitation. 

Sudden  storms  are  common  throughout  In(£i 
in  the  spring.  For  an  hour  before  sunset,  ckadi 
are  gathered  in  the  western  horizon,  which  it 
illuminated  with  repeated  flashes  of  lightnin;. 
accompanied  with  a  continued  muttering  of  distant 
thunder,  the  atmosphere  becoming  opprpssireh 
sultry.  Suddenly  the  heavens  are  fcuiously  agi- 
tated, a  brightenmg  space  is  seen  on  the  horizoD. 
and  they  appear  rapidly  diverging  from  it  as  from 
a  centre.  A  few  large  drops  of  rain  are  dashed 
downwards  with  great  violence,  a  whirlwind  lie^ 
almost  instantly,  and  blows  as  if  it  blew  its  last, 
with  a  violence  to  which  Europe  is  a  stru^r. 
The  rain  then  falls  as  if  a  deluge  were  commenc- 
ing, sudden  and  terrific  crashes  of  thunder  are 
h^ird  above  and  around,  and  hailstones  such  as 
we  have  read  of  are  often  precipitated  with  mott 
injurious  effect  The  violence  of  the  stonn  a 
generally  exhausted  in  about  half  an  hour. 

Hailstorms  are  dreaded  in  India,  as  the  hail- 
stones are  often  very  large,  and  sometimes  kili 
man  and  beast,  as  well  as  destroy  much  of  the 
crops. 

Typhoon  is  the  European  name  of  frightful 
equinoctial  gales  which  vex  sea  and  land  aboot 
the  tropics,  in  the  eastern  seas,  and  down  aa  far 
as  to  iV  from  the  equator.  The  whole  Eastnt 
Archipelago  is  excluded  from  their  sphere,  vhile 
the  whole  of  the  PhilippineB  is  within  it,  the 
island  of  Mindanao  alone  excepted.  TjrpbooD  » 
said  to  be  a  word  of  Chinese  origin,  nom  Ta, 
great,  and  Fung,  tempest  It  may,  hoveTff* 
also  be  from  the  Arabic  Tufan,  a  storm,  and  that 
from  the  Arabic  root  Taof,  he  did  turn.  T^rphooo^ 
cyclones,  and  tornadoes  are  great  rotatory  winda 
that  move  along  a  curved  Hne  in  increasing  cirdtf . 
sometimes  oentripetaL  In  the  northcni  beau- 
sphere,  the  rotatory  movement  follows  a  direction 
contrary  to  that  of  the  hands  of  a  do^ ;  ^^ 
the  opposite  takes  place  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. In  maritime  language,  tjrpbooos  are  dan- 
gerous tempests  which  occmr  in  tiie  northern  pan 
of  the  China  Sea,  along  the  souihem  and  eaat«ni 


sea 

of  all  tropical  countries,  and  on  all  islands  in  the 
tropics.  Upon  the  northern  coast  of  Java,  the 
phenomenon  of  daily  land  and  sea  breezes  is  finely 
developed.  There,  as  the  sun  rises  almost  per- 
pendicularly from  the  sea  with  fiery  ardour,  in  a 
cloudless  sky,  it  is  greeted  by  the  volcanoes  with 
a  column  of  white  smoke,  which,  ascending  from 
the  conical  summits  high  in  the  firmament  above, 
forms  a  cro^m,  or  assumes  the  shape  of  an 
immense  bouquet  that  they  seem  to  offer  to  the 
dawn ;  then  the  joyful  sea  breeze  plays  over  the 
flood,  which,  in  the  torrid  zone,  furnishes  with  its 
fresh  breath  so  much  enjoyment  to  the  inhabitants 
of  that  sultry  belt  of  earth,  for  bv  means  of  it 
everything  is  refreshed  and  beautiful.  The  trans- 
parency of  the  atmosphere  is  so  great  there  that 
they  can  sometimes  discover  Venus  in  the  sky  in 
the  middle  of  the  day.  In  the  rainy  season  the 
land  looms  very  greatly,  and  mountains  which  are 
from  5000  to  6000  feet  high  are  visible  at  a 
distance  of  80  or  100  English  miles. 

In  the  Bed  Sea  the  wind  from  May  to  November 
is  northerly,  and  the  other  six  months  is  southerly, 
but  there  are  also  land  and  sea  breezes. 

Monsoons,  Trade-  Winds. — Mountains  which  lie 
athwart  the  course  of  the  winds  have  a  dry  and 
rainy  side,  and  the  prevailing  winds  of  the  lati- 
tude determine  which  is  the  rainy  and  which  the 
dry  side.  The  weather  side  of  all  such  moimtains 
as  the  Andes  is  the  wet  side,  and  the  lee  side  the 
dry.  Were  the  Andes  stretched  along  the  eastern 
instead  of  the  western  coast  of  America,  we 
should  have  an  amount  of  precipitation  on  their 
eastern  slopes  that  would  be  tnily  astonishing; 
for  the  water  which  the  Amazon  and  the  other 
majestic  streams  of  South  America  return  to  the 
ocean,  would  still  be  precipitated  between  the 
sea-shore  and  the  crest  of  these  mountains. 

The  same  phenomenon,  from  a  like  cause, 
is  repeated  on  the  mountaui  sides  in  inter- 
tropical India,  only  in  India  each  side  of  the 
mountain  is  made  alternately  the  wet  and  the 
dry  side  by  a  change  in  the  prevailing  direction 
of  the  wind.  From  October  to  April  the  north- 
east trades  prevail  They  evaporate  from  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  water  enough  to  feed  with  rain  during 
this  season  the  western  shores  of  this  bay.  After 
the  north-east  trades  have  blown  out  their  season, 
which  in  India  ends  in  April,  the  great  arid  plains 
of  Central  Asia,  of  Tartary,  Tibet,  and  Mongolia 
become  heated  up;  they  rarefy  the  air  of  the 
north-east  trades,  and  cause  it  to  ascend.  This 
rarefaction  and  ascent,  by  their  demand  for  an 
indraught,  are  felt  by  the  air  which  the  south- 
east trade-winds  bring  to  the  equatorial  doldrums 
of  the  Indian  Ocean ;  it  rushes  over  into  the 
northern  hemisphere  to  supply  the  upward  draught 
from  the  heated  plains,  as  the  south-west  mon- 
soons. The  forces  of  diurnal  rotation  assist  to 
give  these  winds  their  westing.  Thus  the  south- 
east trades  in  certain  parts  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
are  converted  during  the  summer  and  early 
autumn  into  south-west  monsoons.  These  come 
from  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Sea  of  Arabia  loaded 
with  moisture,  and,  striking  with  it  perpendicularly 
upon  the  ghats,  precipitate  upon  uiat  narrow 
strip  of  land  between  this  range  and  the  Arabian 
Sea  an  amount  of  water  that  is  truly  astonishing. 
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coast  of  China,  near  Formosa,  the  Bashee 
Islands,  the  north  end  of  Luconia ;  also  to  the 
eastward  of  those  islands,  and  betwixt  Formosa 
and  the  Japan  Archipelago.  These  tempests 
usually  blow  with  the  greatest  fury  near  the  land ; 
as  the  distance  is  increased  to  the  southward 
from  the  coast  of  China,  their  violence  generally 
abates,  and  they  seldom  reach  beyond  lat.  14^  N., 
although  a  severe  gale  has  been  experienced  at 
times  two  or  three  degrees  farther  to  the  south- 
ward.   They  occur  in  both  monsoona 

A  velocity  of  60  or  70  miles  an  hour  is  a  toler- 
ably severe  gale,  and  a  tropical  hurricane  rarely 
exceeds  100  miles  an  hour.  On  the  18th  of 
August  187G  ?  however,  as  the  central  vortex  of 
storm  approached  Cape  Lookout  about  half-past 
six  in  the  moroing,  the  anemometer  was  found  to 
be  registering  138  miles  an  hour.  At  this  point 
the  instrument  gave  way,  the  cups  being  violently 
torn  from  their  stems.  It  is  said,  however,  that 
an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  break-down  of  the 
anemometer  the  wind  was  estimated  to  have 
attained  a  speed  of  165  miles  an  hour,  or  some  30 
miles  an  hour  in  excess  of  what  rendered  the 
Gaadaloupe  hurricane  so  famous  in  the  annals  of 
meteorology.  This  American  storm  is  thought  to 
have  been  the  most  violent  ever  recorded.  A 
velocity  of  100  miles  an  hour  means  a  pressure 
of  nearly  half  a  hundredweight  on  a  square 
foot. 

In  one  of  the  most  violent  tempests  that  ever 
swept  over  London,  a  pressure  of  only  35  lbs.  was 
registered.  During  a  storm  in  Liverpool  in  1863, 
every  now  and  again  the  wind  registered  a  velo- 
city of  93  miles  an  hour,  and  in  February  1868 
it  was  thought  to  have  attained  120  miles  an  hour, 
and  did  enormous  mischief  on  the  north-west 
seaboard. 

The  desert  of  Kharazm  or  Regan,  from  June 
to  September,  is  liable  to  destructive  hot  winds, 
in  which  man  and  beast  perish,  even  the  hardy 
camel  perishing  miserably.  The  Baluchi  call  it 
Julot  or  Julo,  the  flame,  also  Bad-i-Simoom,  or 
the  poison  wind.  There  is  great  heat  of  skin, 
quickly  ending  in  death.  The  approach  of  the 
wind  is  ushered  in  by  an  oppressive  calm  in  the 
air,  and  a  degree  of  heat  that  affects  the  eyes ; 
the  precaution  then  adopted  by  travellers  is  to 
cover  themselves  over,  and  lie  prostrate  on  the 
earth,  A  curious  fact  is  established  by  this  cus- 
tom, that  any  cloth,  however  thin,  will  obviate 
the  deleterious  effects  of  the  Bad-i-Simoom  on 
the  human  body. 

The  hot  winds  on  the  Oxus  at  Hissar  and  in 
Khiva  are  called  Tibbad.  The  hot  wind  of  the 
sandy  deserts  of  Central  Asia,  laden  with  fine 
dust,  blows  over  Khojend  and  Khokand,  where  it 
is  called  Garm-sal,  darkens  the  atmosphere,  and 
kills  the  silk-worm.  It  blows  through  the  Kho- 
jend opening  into  the  Farghana  valley.  At  Yar- 
kand,  in  autumn,  a  fine  dust  sometimes  for  seven 
or  eight  days  fills  the  atmosphere. 

AVith  the  Hindus,  the  air,  or  Vayu,  and  the 
winds,  or  Maruts,  are  personified  and  invoked. 
The  maruts  are  depicted  as  roaring  amongst  the 
forests,  compared  to  youthful  warriors  bearing 
lances  on  their  shoulders,  delighting  in  the  soma 
juice  like  Indra,  and,  like  him,  the  bestowers  of 
benefits  on  their  worshippers. — Maury's  Physical 
Geography ;  Horsburgh ;  Vigne ;  Markham's  Em- 
bassy; Reid;  Capper;  Piddington, 


WINE. 

Inub,  Khamr,  .     .  Abab. 
Tsa-pyit-ya,      .     .  BuRU. 

Tsiu, Chin. 

Vin, Pb. 

WeiD,      ....     Geb. 

Oinos, Gb. 

Dakh-ka-mad'h,    ,  Hind. 
UngoT-ka-shrab,  .        „ 
Vino,      .     ,    .    .It.,Sp. 


Vinum, Lat. 

Bu-angur,  .    .    .  Malay. 

Mei, Pebs. 

Vinho,  ....  PoBT. 
WinopWino-gradnoe,  Bus. 
Draksha-raaa, .  .  Sanbk. 
Madira,  ....  „ 
Sarayam,  .  .  .  ,Tam. 
Sarayi, Tel. 


Wines  used  in  the  south  and  east  of  Asia  are 
almost  all  imported  from  Europe,  only  to  a  small 
extent  from  Australia.  The  quantities  received 
into  British  India  of  wines  and  liqueurs  have  been 
latterly  as  under : — 


Galls.         Ks. 
1874-75,  564,921  47,46,951 
1876-77,  464,242  40,69,586 
1877-78,  496,733  43,60,198 


Galls.         Rs. 
1878-79,  487,787  41,41,744 
1879-80,  448,978  39,27,810 
1882-88,  418,173  38,45,719 


Wine  is  mentioned  as  having  been  known  to 
Noah  (Genesis  ix.  21),  who  drank  of  the  wine, 
and  was  drunken.  The  allegory  of  the  trees  in 
Judges  ix.  18,  speaks  of  the  vine  which  cheereth 
God  and  man ;  and  St.  Paul  (1  Timothy  v.  28) 
recommends  the  use  of  a  little  wine  for  the 
stomach's  sake.  Before  his  time  Homer  had 
said, — 

'  The  weaiy  find  new  strength  in  generous  wines ; ' 

and  Martial  had  sung, — 

*  Regnat  nocte  calix,  volvuntur  Mblia  mane, 
Cum  Phoebo  Bacchus  dividit,  imperium,' 

which  has  been  rendered, — 

'  All  night  I  drink,  and  study  hard  all  day, 
Bacchus  and  Phoabua  hold  divided  sway.' 

In  Europe,  in  the  manufacture  of  wine  ripe 
grapes  are  trodden  by  men  or  cattle  in  a  vat,  and 
the  juice  which  is  thus  forced  out  is  called  must 
The  marc  or  solid  parts  being  mixed  with  the 
must  again  in  wooden  tanks,  fermentation  soon 
takes  place,  much  heat  is  developed,  and  carbonic 
acid  gas  is  copiously  disengaged ;  the  marc  now 
rises  to  the  surface  of  the  tank,  and  when  the 
effervescence  ceases,  the  subjacent  wine  is  drawn 
off  from  below,  and  the  marc  then  subjected  to 
strong  pressure. 

If  the  wine  be  bottled  before  the  fermentation 
has  terminated,  it  has  the  property  of  foaming  in 
the  glass  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  liberation 
of  carbonic  acid;  champagne  is  thus  manufac- 
tured. In  the  preparation  of  white  wines  the 
marc  is  removed  before  fermentation. 

According  to  Humboldt,  the  conditions  of 
climate  essential  for  the  manufacture  of  good 
wine  are,  a  range  of  temperature  from  62^  to  50*^ 
or  even  47°,  provided  the  winter  heat  is  not 
lower  than  38°,  nor  that  of  summer  below  66**  or 
rather  68°.  At  a  higher  mean  temperature  the 
juice  passes  too  rapidly  into  the  acid  fermentation. 
The  manufacture  of  wme  thus  becomes  impractic- 
able in  the  plains  of  India ;  moreover,  the  rains  set 
in  so  soon  after  the  ripening  of  the  grape,  that  the 
manufacture  of  raisins  by  sun-drying  is  equally 
impossible.  Dr.  Royle  informs  us  of  ue  existence 
of  luxuriant  vineyards  in  Kanawar,  between  lat. 
31*  and  32°  N.  (or  nearly  that  of  Madeira),  at  an 
elevation  of  9000  to  10,000  feet,  the  grape  being 
of  delicious  flavour,  and  the  climate  exactly  suited 
for  both  the  wine  and  raisin  manufacture.  Grapes 
are  also  abundant  in  Kashmir,  Kabul,  and 
Bokhara,  and  afford  both  raisins  and  wine.  The 
most  celebrated  of  eastern  wines,  however,  is  the 
Shiraz,  prepared  in  the  districts  of  Khollar,  near 
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the  village  of  Bendamir.  There  are  two  rarieties, 
red  and  white,-  the  former  containing  15^,  the 
latter  nearly  20  per  cent,  of  alcohol. 

The  Mosaic  law  prescribes  drink-offerings  of  a 
particular  measure  of  wine  at  the  ordaining  of 
priests,  and  also  at  harvest  festivals  and  on  other 
occasions  of  solemnity  during  the  year.  In  the 
Ancieut  Greek  ritual,  not  only  ti^ine,  but  other 
drinks  were  uficd,  and  almost  each  god  and  each 
feast  had  its  appropriate  libation  of  liquids  as 
well  as  its  offering  of  flowers,  fruit,  cake,  or  flesh. 
Hardly  a  sacrifice  was  complete  without  the  use 
of  wine.  It  was  dashed  over  the  brows  of  the 
homed  victim  when  immolated,  and  poured  over 
the  cakes  which  were  spread  upon  the  altar.  The 
wine  to  be  us^  at  every  meal  was  first  offered 
in  libation  to  the  gods. 

Turks. — Timur  and  his  ladies  appear  to  have  been 
confirmed  wine-bibbers.  Buy  G onzalez  de  Glavij  o, 
who  visited  their  court  as  ambassador  from  the 
king  of  Castillo  and  Leon  in  1403,  in  describing  a 
feast  given  by  Hausada,  the  wife  of  the  eldest  son 
of  Timur,  says  that  when '  the  ambassadors  arrived, 
the  ladies  were  drinking,  and  the  way  they  drink 
is  this:  An  old  knight,  a  relation  of  the  lord, 
and  two  small  boys,  his  relations,  serve  the  cup, 
before  Hausada,  and  before  the  other  ladies,  in 
this  manner:  they  hold  white  napkins  in  their 
hands,  and  those  who  pour  out  the  wine,  pour  it 
into  small  golden  cups,  which  they  place  on  flat 
plates  of  gold.  Those  who  serve  the  wine  then 
come  forward,  with  the  pourera-out  behind,  and 
when  they  have  got  half-way,  they  touch  the 
ground  three  times  with  their  right  knees.  When 
they  come  near  to  the  ladies,  they  take  the  cups, 
with  their  hands  wrapped  in  the  white  napkins, 
so  that  they  may  not  touch  the  cups,  and  present 
them  kneellDg,  to  the  ladies  who  are  going  to 
drink.  ...  You  must  not  think  this  drinking 
is  of  short  duration,  for  it  lasts  a  long  time  with- 
out eating.  Cano,  the  wife  of  Timur  Beg,  came 
to  this  feast.  After  the  drinking  had  lasted  a 
long  time,  Cano  called  the  ambassadors  before 
her,  and  gave  them  to  drink  with  her  own  hand, 
and  she  importuned  Ruy  Gonzalez  for  a  long 
time,  to  make  him  drink,  for  she  would  not  believe 
that  he  never  touched  wine.  The  drinking  was 
such  that  some  of  the  men  fell  down  drunk  before 
her;  and  this  was  considered  very  jovial,  for  they 
think  that  there  can  be  no  pleasure  without 
drunken  men.'  The  ambassadors  could  not  with- 
stand the  temptation.  Neither  the  Jewish  nor 
the  Christian  religion  prohibited  wine  or  strong 
drinks. 

MuJiammadans. — The  use  of  wine  is  forbidden 
in  the  Koran  under  the  word  Khamar,  which  liter- 
ally means  anything  intoxicating.  Persian  shiahs, 
however,  have  always  been  less  strict  in  regard  to 
indulgence  in  wine.  Pietro  della  Yalle  mentions 
two  ordinances  of  Shah  Abbas,  the  one  forbidding 
its  use,  showing  that  the  religious  precept  had 
failed  in  effect;  and  the  second  annulling  the 
prohibition,  upon  finding  that  the  people,  especially 
the  soldiers,  had  substituted  for  wine  a  liquid  pre- 
paration of  opium,  by  which  their  health  was 
injured  Wines,  by  the  Persians,  are  valued  for 
their  intoxicating  qualities,  and  not  at  all  for  their 
flavour.  Mazanderan,  bordering  the  south  of  the 
Caspian,  and  Khorasan,  the  eastern  continuation 
of  the  former  province,  are  the  Lesbos  and  Chios 
of  the  subjects  of  the  Shah,  but  the  characteristics 


and  reputation  of  their  produce  have  became 
blended  in  the  wine  of  Shiraz.  An  old  Fenian 
proverb  declares  that  he  *  who  would  live  merrilr 
should  take  his  wine  from  Shiraz,  his  bread  from 
Yesdecast,  and  a  rosy  wife  from  Test.* 

Shiraz  is  famed  f  or  itsrineyards  and  pomegranate 
orchards,  the  former  bending  under  tne  weight  of 
the  largest  grape  of  any  Persian  vine,  althoQgh 
the  smaller  imperial  fruit  of  Tauris  is  most  juicr 
and  delicate.  The  principal  gardens  are  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  ^agros  mountain,  having  a  fico 
exposure.  'Apertos  Bacchus  amat  colles.'  The 
vines  are  grown  low,  and  sometimes  trained 
over  stone  walls.  At  Kasvin  the  growers  irririto 
their  gardens  only  once  a  year,  about  the  midd^ 
of  April,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  the  claypy 
soil  tibus  treated  retains  sufficient  moisture  for  th  > 
season.  The  vines  cultivated  in  the  rising  ground 
of  Zagros  may  be  divided  into  twelve  varietit-. 
First  there  is  Kishmish,  bearing  a  beautiful  lar: 
bunch  of  white  grapes,  the  berries  being  oval  ai. 
without  seed.  This  species  serves  both  for  vin*  - 
making  and  the  production  of  nushis.  Dtic? 
gives  a  black  grape,  from  which  the  finest  re! 
wine,  rich  and  of  great  durability,  is  made.  Tht 
vines  called  after  Samarcand  differ;  some  yiel! 
bunches  12  lbs.  in  weight.  Then  there  are  th^ 
Rischbaba,  Askeri,  and  Tauris  varieties,  sapflt^- 
mented  by  a  vast  number  of  white,  green,  yellor. 
violet,  red,  brown,  blue,  and  black  grapes.  U.* 
juice  is  fermented 'in  glazed  earthenware  vases, 
which  are  buried  in  cool  cellars.  The  wine  i* 
bottled  in  glass  flasks  containing  about  fi^e 
imperial  pints,  and  sold  br  weight  Its  taste  to  a 
foreigner  is  at  first  harsh,  but  after  a  few  trial? 
there  are  few  who  would  not  appreciate  its 
good  qualities.  A  German  connoiaseur  hichlj 
praises  the  Shiraz  produce,  comparing  it,  indtfd. 
to  the  best  growths  of  Burgundy.  Next  to  Shim 
Teheran,  Yezd,  Kasvin,  Tabreez,  and  Isfahan  ai^ 
the  most  important  wine-producing  places.  Tb^ 
are  all  situated  on  the  southern  slopes  of  mountain 
ranges,  and  thus  possess  the  chief  requirement  ir 
viticulture.  The  modem  Persian  purchases  hi? 
wine  from  the  Parsee,  Jewish,  or  Armemtt 
growers,  who  mix  it  with  arrack,  saffron,  or  the 
extract  of  hemp. 

Wine  of  a  red  colour  is  made  by  the  Siah-popij. 
who  export  it  in  leather  skins.  The  nohles  <rf 
Kabul  each  has  his  own  wine-press.  The  juic  ^ 
trodden  out  into  a  large  eailhen  vessel  or  mas^'Dtr 
reservoir,  from  which  the  juice  flows  througl  j 
small  hole  into  a  narrow-mouthed  earthcnwr; 
receptacle,  and  the  mouth  closed  for  forty  <)>?*• 
when  a  flagon  of  fine  porous  clay  is  poured  io.  a^  • 
the  mouth  closed  air-tight,  with  a  luting  of  doo^K 
and  placed  aside  to  ripen.  In  Afghanistan  aai 
in  the  British  districts  on  the  N.W.  of  India,  th- 
vine  grows  in  wild  luxuriance,  and  in  Kaahm- 
wine  is  made  from  the  grapes  of  that  fsfDtiitil 
climate. 

A  wine  called  Kishmiabi  it  made  in  Sind  from 
dried  grapes,  and  that  called  Angori  is  wade  o: 
the  Sind  grape  at  Hvderabad,  Sehwan,  and  Shikar- 
pur.  They  are  sold  pure,  or  strengthened  with 
spirit  made  from  raw  sugar. 

The  Chinese  in  the  cold  weather  drink  a  fair 
quantity  of  wine,  but  are  seldom  addicted  to 
drunkenness.  Their  wines  are  erade  ^ritiioa» 
liquors,  almost  altogether  unrefined,  distiUed  from 
rice,  millet,  barley,  and  other  fermented  gram*. 
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and  the  process  of  disttDing  seems  to  have  been 
perfectea  daring  the  Mongol  dynasty.  Qrape 
wine  was  origincdly  brought  from  certain  Tolcanio 
districts  in  Turfan,  which  has  prejudiced  the 
Chinese  against  it,  as  they  consider  it  heating. 
A  wine  flayoured  with  sandal-wood,  brooght  from 
Siam,  was  formerly  in  great  repute  in  China. 
The  celebrated  Cheh-kiang  wine,cailed  Shau-hing- 
tsiu,  is  wholesome  and  in  great  repute  throughout 
China ;  it  has  a  yellowish  colour  and  sour  flavour. 
The  Yuen-hwa-tdu  is  a  weak  white  wine  or  spirit, 
flavoured  with  the  flowers  of  the  Passerina 
chamsedaphne,  and  reputed  to  be  tonic.  The 
Kwei-yuen-tsiu  is  a  red  wine.  The  Pih-luh-tjriu 
is  a  greenish  coloured  wine  or  spirit,  resembling 
a  cordial,  made  at  Peh-chi-li  and  Hu-peh,  The 
Feu-tsiu  is  a  kind  of  strong  whisky,  originally 
distilled  in  Fu-chau-fu  in  Shan-si.  The  wines  of 
China  are  taken  warm,  very  soon  redden  the  face, 
and  culminate  in  evanescent  stimulation. 

The  wines  known  to  Europeans  in  S.E.  Asia 
are  idmost  exclusively  the  product  of  Europe ; 
little  of  the  wines  from  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope, 
or  from  Australia,  is  used.  The  palm  wines,  the 
fermented  sap  of  the  several  species  of  palms,  are 
very  extensively  used  by  all  classes  of  natives, 
but  by  Europeans  they  are  untasted. 

The  wines  best  known  in  India  are  sherries  of 
kinds,  clarets,  champagne,  hock;  the  Sicilian 
marsala  is  scarcely  ever  seen  under  that  name. 
The  Rhenish  wines  are  often  put  on  the  tables  of 
the  more  wealthy,  and  the  Hungarian,  Italian, 
and  Greek  wines  are  rapidly  gaining  ground. 
Port  or  Lisbon  are  very  rarely  seen,  and  the  famed 
wine  of  Shiraz  or  Kerzerum  is  wholly  unknown, 
though  Ahmad  of  Andabul  sang, — 

'  Bring  the  bowl  and  paBS  it  round, 
Lightly  tune  the  sportive  lay ; 
Let  the  featal  hour  be  erown'di 
Ere  'tia  lost  like  yesterday.' 

WINI.  Sansk.  Winaya,  BuRM.  The  Burmese 
book  which  regulates  the  life  and  conversation  of 
the  Buddhist  monks. 

WINNOWING.  Matthew  iii.  12  says,  'Whose 
fan  is  in  his  hand.*  The  common  winnowing  fan 
of  the  Hmdus  is  square,  made  of  split  bamboos, 
and  the  com  is  winnowed  by  waving  the  fan 
backwards  and  forwards  with  both  hands. — YiiU^ 
p.  169. 

WIRD.  Arab.  Repeating  perpetually  some- 
thing out  of  the  Koran ;  a  supplication  or  blessing. 

WIRGEL-COIL,  a  celebrated  temple  in  Ceylon. 
It  was  plundered  in  1889  by  moormen  (Muham- 
madans)  from  Batticaloa  of  jewellery  to  the 
amount  of  Rs.  6000. 

WISTARIA  SINENSIS,  D.C.,  Glycine  Sin- 
ensis, Sims.,  is  a  twining  plant,  one  of  the 
Fabaceie  and  of  the  section  Phaseolete.  In  China, 
Mr.  Fortune  saw  one  which  had  all  the  appear- 
ance of  a  tree  in  miniature.  Every  one  of  the 
branches  was  loaded  with  long  racemes  of  pendu- 
lous lilac  blossoms.  At  another  place  he  saw  a 
Wistaria  evidently  of  great  age.  it  measured,  at 
3  feet  from  the  ground,  7  feet  in  circumference, 
and  covered  a  space  of  tareUis-work  60  feet  by  102 
feet  Thousands  of  long  racemes  hung  down 
nearly  half-way  to  the  ground.^ Fortune,  Japan 
and  China. 

WITCHCRAFT  is  believed  in  by  all  the  races 
of  the  south  and  east  off  Asia.  It  still  lingers  even 
in  civilised  Britain.    Amongst  tiie  Musaiman  we 
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find  the  first  distinct  expression  of  the  religious 
condemnation  of  all  magic  as  a  sin,  because  it  is 
treason  against  God.  But  sorcery  of  aU  kinds  is 
known  and  incessantly  practised.  Much  business 
is  done  in  amulets,  charms,  spells,  exorcism^ 
magic  mirrors,  cabalistic  figures,  divination, 
sordlege,  and  the  lika  But  all  such  proceedings 
and  devices  are  opposed  to  the  true  spirit  of  Islam, 
and  are  condemned  by  Musaiman  oivines.  For 
the  admission  of  other  supernatural  beings  into 
any  kind  of  partnership  with  Qod,  in  the  exercise 
of  miraculous  powers,  which  are  his  attributes, 
or  the  performance  of  wonders  without  calling  on 
God*8  name  or  ascribing  the  glory  to  him,  are 
matters  upon  which  Muhammadanism  looks  with 
a  very  unfavourable  eye.  The  Banjara  race  are 
confirmed  believers  in  witchcraft.  In  one  of  their 
Berar  encampments  near  Khamgaum,  a  headman 
had  lost  some  of  his  cattle  by  death  in  a  most 
mysterious  manner.  He  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  a  witch  in  the  encampment,  and 
resorted  to  the  priest  for  advice,  and  agreed 
to  give  him  60  rupees.  The  priest  performed 
a  number  of  mmnmeries,  and  then  pointed  out 
an  old  woman  as  the  person  who  had  caused 
all  the  destruction  to  the  cattle.  The  woman  was 
a  wife  of  another  headman,  was  seventy  years  of 
age,  and  was  the  mother  of  ten  children.  When 
the  husband  of  the  woman  was  inform^  of  the 
revelations  of  the  priest,  he  told  his  wife  of  the 
same,  and  although  she  protested  most  earnestly 
against  what  was  said,  she  was  not  believed,  and 
the  husband  and  two  of  his  sons  led  her  to  a 
lonely  place  in  the  jungle,  and  strangled  her  with 
a  rope.  The  two  sons  then  dug  a  grave  and  buried 
the  poor  woman.  The  father  and  his  sons  were 
conoemned  to  death. 

So  late  as  the  year  1863,  an  old  man  of  80 
was  swung  for  a  wiiard  in  the  hill  stream  at 
Little  Hediugham,  in  Essex,  and  died  from  it. 
In  the  wild  tract  in  the  extreme  south-west  of 
Udaipur,  in  1871,  the  headman  (Gounthee)  of  a 
Bhil  village  was  taken  ill,  and  one  Lemba  Bhaguri, 
a  bhopa  or  witch-finder,  was  employed  to  dis- 
cover the  witch  who  had  caused  his  sickness. 
That  man's  account  of  what  happened,  given  before 
the  Political  Assistant  at  Kotra,  was  as  follows : — 
'Dhuna  Doongri  took  a  handful  of  grain,  and, 
having  waved  it  over  the  body  of  the  Grounthee 
Sukra,  a^ed  me  to  look  at  the  grain.  I  looked  at 
it,  but  I  never  spoke  or  said  a  word,  nor  did  I 
show  that  any  one  was  a  witch.  I  remained  per- 
fectly silent.  On  this,  Champa,  Knolo,  and  the 
four  sons  of  Sukra  said  to  me,  **"  Why  are  you  silent 
and  do  not  speak?  We  have  already  arranged 
everything :  Deeta,  Loi's  wife,  is  the  witch,  and 
she  has  made  the  Gounthee  ill ;  let  us  go  and  put 
her  to  the  test.^'  On  this  every  one  rose,  went  and 
seized  Deeta,  and  took  her  to  the  water  and  put 
her  to  the  water  test  (which  is  the  following : — 
A  bamboo  is  embedded  at  the  bottom  of  any  piece 
of  water.  The  accused  goes  to  the  bamboo,  holds  it 
and  by  it  descends  to  the  bottom.  In  the  mean- 
time one  of  the  villagers  discharges  an  arrow  from 
his  bow,  and  another  villager  runs  to  pick  it  up 
and  bring  it  back  to  the  place  it  was  launched 
from.  If  the  unfortunate  woman  is  able  to  remain 
under  water  until  this  is  done,  she  is  declared 
innocent,  but  if  she  comes  up  to  breathe  before 
the  arrow  is  returned  to  the  bowman,  she  is  a  true 
witch,  and  must  be  swung  as  such).    The  bow* 
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man  was  Eumla  Kafiota,  his  father's  name  Nur*    to  swing  Obundoo  as  a  witch  at  a  little  distance 
hingh,   of  village   Khara.     The  fetchers  of  the    outside  the  city.     The  poor  woman  was  taken  tu 


arrow  were  two  of  Sukra's  sons,  Kumlaand  Joyta. 
I  was  also  present  at  the  time  of  test  The 
woman  failed  in  the  test,  and  thos  became  a  witch. 
At  this  a  great  outcry  was  raised,  and  the  woman 
was  seized  and  tied  up  and  taken  away.  I  re- 
turned to  my  home.'  Other  evidence,  however, 
showed  that,  after  looking  at  the  grain,  Lemba 
had  declared  Deeta  the  witch.  What  happened 
then  may  best  be  told  in  Deeta's  own  words  : — 
*■  Seven  Bhils  of  Jhanjur  and  Kumla  of  another 
village  came  to  my  house  and  told  me  I  was  a 
witch,  and  that  I  had  made  Sukra  Gounthee  ill. 
They  seized  me,  saying,  *'  Come  and  undergo  an 
ordeal."    I  agreed,  and  went  with  them.    They 

Eut  me  to  the  test  of  taking  out  a  rupee  from 
eated  oil.  I  twice  took  out  the  rupee  from  the 
burning  oil  without  injury  to  myself,  and  was 
innocent.  They  allowed  me  to  go  home.  At  the 
time  of  undergoing  the  ordeal,  my  husband  Deeta 
Loi  and  his  elder  brother  Lalla  were  present  on 
my  part.  A  month  after  this  the  above-named 
seven  Bhils  again  came  to  my  house,  seized  me, 
and  said  they  would  put  me  to  the  water  test. 
They  took  me  to  the  river  and  told  me  to  perform 
the  test  I  refused,  and  did  not  enter  the  water ; 
they  then  took  me  to  a  tamarind  tree  behind 
Sukra^s  house,  and  applied  a  bandage  of  red 
chillies  over  my  eyes,  tied  me  to  a  rope  head 
downwards  from  the  tree,  and  began  to  swing  me 
backwards  and  forwards.  They  swung  me  for 
two  whole  days ;  the  third  day  they  swung  me 
till  12  o'clock  A.M.  They,  thinking  me  then  dead, 
undid  the  ropes,  and  left  me  there.  Budda 
Paigee,  who  belongs  to  my  father^s  village,  and 
whom  I  call  brother,  took  me  to  his  house  and 
attended  to  my  wounds  and  my  inanimate  state. 
Having  a  little  life  in  me,  I  recovered'  The  rope, 
it  appeared,  had  been  tied  round  her  ankles. 
During  the  swinging  the  Bhils  kept  on  shouting 
and  urging  her  to  confess.  They  used  to  take 
her  down  at  night,  but  not  to  untie  the  rope,  and 
they  gave  her  food.  Two  of  the  neighbouring 
Thakurs  tried  to  stop  the  swinging,  but  the  Bhils 
would  not  obey ;  but  at  last  a  period  was  put  to 
further  torture,  either  by  the  influence  of  the 
Mewar  Vakil,  or  by  the  impression  that  its  victim 
was  already  dead.  The  Political  Assistant  sen- 
tenced Lemba  to  five  years'  imprisonment  in  the 
Ajmir  jaiL  The  punishment  of  the  villagers  who 
swung  the  woman  had  been  committed  by  the 
Durbar  to  a  neighbouring  chieftain,  and  he 
executed  it  in  such  a  barbarous  manner  as  to  call 
for  severe  animadversion  on  the  part  of  the  British 
political  officers. 

In  18^2,  in  the  Bhil  country,  a  Baniya  of  Eushul- 
garh,  by  name  Fatta,  was  very  ill,  and  he  and  his 
family  fancied  he  was  bewitched.  The  Baniya 
himself  believed  that  his  liver  was  being  devoured 
by  the  woman  Chundoo,  described  to  be  70  to  80 
years  of  age,  whose  cattle  he  had  previously  taken 
in  satisfaction  of  a  debt.  He  consequently  sum- 
moned, from  a  neighbouring  village,  the  witch- 
finder  Yosta,  who  performed  the  usual  incanta- 
tions called  Kajlee,  and  confirmed  the  Baniva's 
suspicions;  and  Badria  Tarri,  one  of  the  Bbils 
present,  recommended  that  Chundoo  ^ould  be 
swung.  Chundoo  was  sent  for,  taken  to  the 
kotw^,  and  confined  there.  After  an  interval  of 
a  few  days,  some  Bhils  were  summoned,  and  paid 


a  banyan  tree  and  swung  from  her  wrists,  kr 
eyes,  as  is  customary  on  such  occasions,  being 
bandaged  with  red  chillies.  The  swinging  vis 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Ali  Kotwal, 
the  bhopa  being  also  present  on  each  day  to  obtm 
the  witch's  confession.  She  refused  to  oonfest 
or  exorcise  the  Baniya,  whom  she  upbraided  for 
having  taken  her  cattle.  After  swinging  for  four 
days,  the  imfortnnate  creature  died,  and  ordeis 
were  given  to  the  Bhils  to  bury  her.  The  swing- 
ing of  alleged  witches  was  of  oonunon  occurrence 
m  the  BhU  tracts  before  the  Mewar  Bhil  corps 
was  raised  at  Khairwara,  but  rarely  happens  nov- 
a-days. The  belief  in  witches  is  widespread. 
Juvini  teUs  us  that  from  time  inimemorial 
women  had  been  addicted  to  witchcraft  in  Turke- 
stan and  Transoxiana ;  witches  were  called  in  to 
sick  neople,  and  practised  spells  and  incantations 
by  wnich  they  pretended  to  drive  away  disease. 
— P,  Arviiniiit  Vambery,  Bokhara^  p.  143 ;  Pionetr. 

WITHANIA  COAGULANS.     Dun. 


Panir,     .      Hind.,  Panj. 

Khamjaria,      .    .    Ravi. 

.Kulilana,     ,    .    . 
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spin  bajja, 
Khumazare, 

Makhazuxa, 


Tr-'Imj. 
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This  plant  grows  in  the  southern  parts  of  thf 
Pan  jab  near  houses  or  fields,  seldom  in  the  desert. 
The  Afghans  use  it  for  coagulating  milk  ;  its  seitis 
in  colic,  and  its  bitter  leaves  as  a  febrifuge.  It  i? 
also  a  veterinary  medicine. — Honig. ;  Stewart : 
PowelL 

WITHANIA  SOMNIPERA. 
Asgand  nagori, .    .  Hutd.  I  Aahwa-gandha,    .   HiKD. 
Isgand,    ....      „      I  Lai  kuti,     .     .    .    Pakj. 

Its  long  white  root  is  used  as  a  diuretic  and  a 
deobstruent ;  its  leaves,  bitter  and  narcotic,  use- 
ful in  special  diseases  and  in  swellings,  and  exter- 
nally in  carbuncle ;  it  is  said  also  to  improve  the 
complexion. — PowelL 

WITTOBA  or  Vithoba,  one  of  the  many  sub- 
ordinato  incarnations  of  Vishnu.  It  took  plftce 
at  Panderpur,  a  town  about  eighty  miles  to  the 
south-east  of  Poona.  The  Brahmans  speak  of  it 
as  an  event  of  not  very  ancient  date,  but  say  that 
it  is  recorded,  perhaps  prophetically,  in  the  Bhaga- 
vata.  A  splendid  temple  is  there  dedicated  to  bis 
worship.  He  is  represented  sculptured  in  stone, 
of  the  size  of  a  man,  standing  with  his  feet  parallel 
to  each  other,  with  his  hands  upon  his  lips,  the 
fingers  pointing  forwards ;  he  is  covered  with  a 
sort  of  raised  hat,  crowned  with  a  Hnga;  bis  hair 
is  plaited,  and  turned  up.  Wittoba  is  also  wor- 
shipped at  Alundi,  but  his  principal  shrine  is  at 
Panderpur,  on  the  Bhima,  to  the  westward  of 
Sholapur.  Wittoba  is  a  god  of  very  questionahle 
orthodoxy,  but  he  is  very  popular  among  the 
Mahrattas.  The  same  is  the  case  with  Kandoba. 
who  is  yet  more  popular  among  the  lower  orden 
of  Mahrattas,  and,  if  possible,  less  orthodox ;  thej 
are  probably  the  ancient  deities  of  the  Mahratt< 
race. 

WO  AD,  a  dye  yielded  by  Isatis  tinctoria,  L, 
said  to  have  been  used  by  the  ancient  Britons, 
prior  to  the  Roman  conquest,  to  stain  their  skin  a 
blue  colour. 

WODALA,  a  seafaring  race  on  the  coasts  of 
Gujerat  and  Cutch. 

WODEN,  supposed  to  be  the  Baddha  of  Hinda- 
stan.  The  name  came  from  the  east  to  Europe 
just  when  active   missionaries  were   qveading 
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BaddhiBm  on  all  sides ;  and  the  fourth  day  of  the 
week  is  Wednesday  in  the  west,  and  Budhbar  in 
the  east.  Beyond  these  names,  however,  there 
is  no  similarity  between  the  gentle  ascetic  Sakya 
Muni,  to  whom  this  appellation  is  given  in 
Buddhist  countries,  and  the  fierce  warrior  who 
came  to  Europe. 

WOFTANGIL.  Kash.  A  grass  of  Kashmir, 
from  which  is  prepared  a  yellowdye  for  shawl- wool. 

WOLAR,  a  lake  near  Srinuggur  in  Kashmir. 

WOLF. 

Cania  lupns,  Linn,  |     0.  palipes,  Si/kes. 

Deeb,  ....    Arab,  i  Bh«rija,  Landga,  .  Hind. 

Tola,  ....       Can.  i  Lupo,  Lupa,     ...    It. 

Vulf,  ....       Gkk.  I  Lupus,    ....      Lat. 

liukos, Gr.     Yrika,     ....  Sanbk. 

Zeeb,  .    '.    .    .       Heb.  j  Lobo,  Loba,  Lupia,  .    Sp. 

The  wolf  roams  over  British  India,  never 
singly,  but  always  in  large  or  small  packs.  If  a 
single  one  appear,  it  may  be  assumed  that  others 
of  the  pack  are  near.  They  are  bold  even  in  the 
vicinity  of  towns,  scarcely  moving  off  from  horge- 
men ;  and  in  Central  India,  Oudh,  and  the  Pan  jab, 
they  destroy  large  numbers  of  children,  and  even 
full-grown  men  and  women.  In  this  case  two 
wolves  would  attack,  one  stealing  up  behind  and 
seizing  the  victim  by  the  neck,  while  the  other, 
coming  swiftly  up,  tears  out  the  entrails  in  front. 
In  the  seven  years  1875  to  1881,  4452  persons 
were  destroyed  by  wolves  in  India.  Their  ordi- 
nary prev  are  deer  and  sheep,  and  in  pursuit 
they  display  great  sagacity,  throwing  out  flanking 
parties  on  surrounding  the  game.  Recently  a 
sambur  deer  was  seen  to  run  close  up  to  a  railway 
train  in  Bcrar,  but  halted  as  the  train  moved 
on;  looking  beyond,  a  body  of  wolves  were 
observed  in  its  pursuit. 

Wolves  arc  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sultanpur,  and,  indeed,  all  along  the  banks  of  the 
Gumti  river,  among  the  ravines  that  intersect 
them  ;  and  a  great  many  children  are  carried  off 
by  them  from  towns,  villages,  and  camps.  Hardly 
any  of  the  Hindu  population,  save  those  of  the 
very  lowest  class,  who  live  a  vagrant  life,  and 
bivouac  in  the  jungles  or  in  the  suburbs  of  towns 
and  villages,  will  attempt  to  catch  or  kill  them. 
All  other  Hindus  have  a  superstitious  dread  of 
destroying  or  even  injuring  them ;  on  whose 
hand  a  drop  of  wolfs  blood  has  fallen,  believes 
himself  doomed  to  destruction.  The  class  of 
little  vagrant  communities  above  mentioned,  who 
have  no  superstitious  dread  of  destroying  any 
living  thing,  eat  jackals  and  all  kinds  of  reptiles, 
and  catch  Si  kinds  of  animals,  either  to  feed  upon 
thcmselveSfOr  to  sell  them  to  those  who  wish  to  keep 
or  hunt  them.  Wolf-boy;  Colonel  Sleeman  men- 
tions instances  of  children  brought  up  by  wolves. 
— RajasthaUj  i.  p.  466 ;  Sleeman's  Journey^  p.  206. 

WOLFF,  Reverend  JOSEPH,  a  native  of  Ger- 
many, a  Jew  convert  to  Christianity,  domiciled  in 
England,  who  travelled  as  a  missionary  to  the 
Jews  through  Central  Asia,  to  Kabul,  to  Jedda, 
and  to  Bokhara ;  in  1844  he  made  a  noble  effort  to 
release  Colonel  Stoddart  and  Capt.  Conolly. 
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Amraah,  •  .  •  Abab. 
Vifmann,  •  Anglo-Sax* 
Wimann,    .  ,, 

Wimman,  Wemann,  „ 

Femine, Fb. 

Frau,  Weib,  .  .  .  Gsb. 
Ishsha,   ....      Hkb. 


Aorat,  •  .  .  .  Hind. 
Doniuby  •  ....  It; 
Mulier,  ....      Lat. 

Zan, Pees. 

Muger, Sp. 

Pomli,    .    .      TAM.yTBL. 


Mysore,    .    2,086,842  2,100,346 
Travancon,  1,197,184 1,204,024 


!  The  respective  numbers  of  men  and  women  in 
the  world  are  usually  accepted  as  being  about 
eqoal,  but  in  the  1881  census  of  Briti£  India 
the  women  of  that  country  are  5,991,881  fewer 
than  the  men,  the  respective  numbers  being 
129,941,851  males  and  123,949,970  females ;  and 
it  has  shown  also  that  the  proportion  varies  greatly 
in  the  several  provinces,  and  that  in  Bengal, 
Madras,  Mysore,  and  Travancore,  the  women  pre- 
ponderate-- 

Bengal,    34,625,501  84,011,270 
Madns,   15,421,048  15,749,588 

This  difference  in  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
sex^  has  been  receiving  the  attention  of  the 
British  Government  during  all  the  19th  century, 
and  the  surmise  has  been  Uiat  it  has  resulted  from 
neglect  and  murder  of  the  infant  ^Is,  as  all  classes 
throughout  Asia  value  male  children,  and  some 
of  the  races  are  known  to  have  been  guilty  of 
female  infanticide.  It  was  practised  amongst 
the  Arab  tribes  until  forbidden  by  Mahomed. 
Several  of  the  clans  of  Rajputs  and  Jat  of  India 
have  notoriously  destroyed  their  infant  girls,  and 
with  the  Chinese  poor  the  new-born  giris  are 
not  uufrequently  deprived  of  life.  Since  the 
early  years  of  the  19tli  century,  tie  British  in 
India  liave  been  endeavouring  to  suppress  this 
crime,  and  in  several  of  the  suspected  localities 
the  numbers  of  women  and  girls  have  been  in- 
creasing, but  in  the  Census  Report  of  1881  an 
opinion  has  been  suggested  that  amongst  some  of 
the  Rajput  clans  more  male  than  female  children 
are  born. 

In  the  vast  regions  of  Southern  and  Eastern 
Asia,  the  personal  appearance,  apparel,  mental 
characteristics,  and  social  position  of  women  are 
as  varied  as  the  tribes  and  races  of  which  they 
form  a  part.  In  the  Sareda  Tild^a,  in  a  monologue 
of  later  date  than  the  play  of  Mrichchakati  (which 
was  of  the  Ist  century  of  the  Christian  era,  but 
still  of  comparative  antiquity),  there  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  various  women  of  India.  '  There  goes  the 
maid  of  Gurjara  (Gujerat),  blooming  as  with 
perpetual  youth,  having  eyes  like  the  chakora,  of 
the  complexion  of  the  yellow  rochaua,  and  a  voice 
musical  as  that  of  the  parrot.  She  wears  anklets 
of  silver,  large  ear-rings  set  with  pearls,  and  her 
bodice  is  buttoned  below  the  hips  with  gems. 
The  matron  of  Maharashtra  proceeds  yonder,  her 
forehead  stained  with  saffron,  and  with  eilvcr 
chains  upon  her  feet ;  she  wears  a  coloured  veil, 
and  a  girdle  round  her  loins.  A  Chola  female 
(south  of  India)  approaches,  whose  cheeks  arc 
tinted  with  saffron,  and  whose  dress  is  embroidered 
with  the  buds  of  the  lotus.' 

In  the  south-west  of  Asia  the  Circassian  and 
Georgian  girls,  and  in  British  India  the  Rajputni, 
are  the  more  famed  for  their  personal  appearance. 
The  Circassian  eirls  are  not  strikingly  hands9me, 
but  they  are  well  formed,  and  very  clever  and  in- 
telligent. This  makes  them  engaging,  attractive, 
gracious,  and  affable,  and  they  soon  acquire  influ- 
ence in  a  Turkish  family.  Georgian  women  are 
handsome,  but  much  inferior  to  the  Circassian 
in  mental  qualities. 

At  the  present  day,  in  countries  where  Muham- 
madan  manners  prevail,  and  now  including  India, 
the  women  in  the  streets  have  a  much  meaner 
appearance  than  the  men,  because  women  of  the 
hotter  class  are  so  little  abroad.    Their  more 
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common  costume  are  bodice  and  got^n,  or  cloth 
worn  in  the  form  of  a  gown.  Some  of  the  Muham- 
madan  women  have  trouseiB ;  and  the  women  of 
all  the  races  make  a  display  of  jewellery,  often,  as 
with  the  Marwari  women,  consisting  of  weighty 
ankletsor bracelets,  or,  as  with  the  Binjara  women, 
of  deer-horn  rings  covering  the  forearm,  and 
most  of  the  races  hare  rings  for  the  fingers,  toes, 
ears,  and  nose.  The  ta-mein  wrapper  of  the 
Burmese  women  is  so  narrow  that  the  left  limb 
is  exposed  at  eyerv  step.  The  Teyati  women  of 
Travancore  and  Malabar,  and  the  Namburi  women 
in  their  households,  have  no  covering  above  the 
waist  Until  1871,  the  Juanga  women  of  the 
Northern  Circars  had  two  bunches  of  leaves  as 
their  sole  attire. 

The  Miri  women  on  the  N.E.  frontier  wear  a 
small  petticoat  woven  of  filaments  of  cane,  about 
a  foot  in  breadth,  and  tight  round  the  loins.  The 
Abor  women,  also  on  the  N.E.  frontier,  have  often 
no  other  covering  than  three  to  twelve  shell- 
shaped  embossed  plates  of  bell-metal  suspended 
from  a  string  round  their  loins ;  and  lastly,  the 
Mincopi  men  and  women  of  the  Andamans  are 
nude. 

In  social  life,  the  women  of  the  Muhammadans 
are  strictly  secluded.  In  this  respect  the  Asiatic 
races  have  had  different  customs  from  the  most 
ancient  times.  Woman  with  the  Accadians  was 
deemed  the  equal  if  not  the  superior  of  the  man. 
We  learn  from  the  book  of  Esther  that  amongst 
the  early  Persians  ladies  were  even  admitted  to 
banquets  and  received  strangers  in  their  own  apart- 
ments, whilst  they  redded  habitually  in  houses 
separate  from  the  dwellings  of  the  men.    Amongst 


to  the  ctistoms  of  the  ^amese,  Chinese,  and 
Japanese. 

In  Bunnese  Buddhism  there  is  no  differ- 
ence between  man  and  man  but  that  which  is 
established  by  superiority  of  virtue,  and  hence  it 
is  that  the  state  of  woman  among  Buddhists  is  so 
very  much  higher  than  it  is  among  oriental  peoplfs 
who  do  not  hold  by  that  faith.  Nevertheless,  in 
India,  among  the  Mer  and  Rabari,  the  wife  is  the 
head  of  the  house,  pays  all  accounts,  and  tramacts 
business.  The  seclusion  of  the  women  practised 
by  the  Muhammadans  is  part  of  their  religioiu 
law ;  it  is  hud  down  in  the  Koran  that  they  are 
only  to  be  seen  by  the  nearest  relative8,by  childreo, 
or  by  eunuchs,  and  the  custom  has  to  some  extent 
been  copied  by  the  wealthier  Baiputa  and  other 
Hindii  races.  In  Southern  India,  the  fem&ie 
attendants  of  the  Muhanunadan  ladies  are  desig- 
nated Moghulani. 

Many  Hindu  and  Muhammadan  women  havo 
taken  a  part  in  the  political  life  of  India.  At  the 
present  aay  the  Begum  of  Bhopal  is  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  her  mother,  and  is  ruling  her 
territory  with  justice  and  success.  Their  ancient 
Sanskrit  dramas  relate  how  Draupadi  being  in- 
sulted led  to  the  war  of  the  Yadava  and  Pan£iva : 
how  Sita,  being  carried  off  by  Havana,  led  Kama 
to  invade  the  Peninsula ;  how  Nala  in  his  love  for 
Damayanti  became  an  exile ;  how  Raja  Bbarti  io 
losing  Pingala  left  the  throne  of  AvantL  These 
may  be  only  tales ;  but  in  historic  times,  a.d.  1 175. 
the  rape  by  Prithi-raj  of  the  princeas  Sanjagtta, 
the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Kanouj,  led  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Hindu  rule ;  and  in  the  present 
century,  Kishen  Koour,  a  daughter  of  the  Maha- 


the  Hindus  of  the  ancient  Yedic  times,  the  women  i  rana  of  Udaipur,  was  celebrated  for  her  beanty 


seem  to  have  freely  moved  about.  The  rishi  and 
his  wife  are  described  as  conversing  on  equal 
terms ;  go  together  to  the  sacrifice,  and  practise 
austerities  together.  Lovely  maidens  go  in  a  pro- 
cession, and  ffrown-up  daughters  remain  without 
reproach  in  uieir  father*B  house.  In  the  Mudra 
Rakshasa,  a  Sanskrit  drama,  Chandragupta  asks, 
'Why  are  not  all  the  citizens  with  their  wives 
abroad  and  merry-making?'  There  must  also, 
however,  have  been  other  habits  in  those  days,  and 
notices  occur  indicative  of  the  seclusion  of  their 
women.  Panini  uses  the  term  Asuryam  Pasya,  one 
who  never  sees  the  sun,  as  an  epitiiet  for  a  king's 
wife.  In  the  Ramayana  occurs  the  word  Ava- 
rodha,  fenced  or  guarded  place ;  it  is  used  for  the 
women's  apartments.  And  Rama  says  to  Vibhi- 
shana,  that  in  great  calamities,  or  on  the  occasion 
of  marriages,  at  the  public  choice  of  a  husband  by 
maidens,  it  is  allowable  for  all  the  world  to  look 
upon  women.  The  king,  when  within  the  palace, 
used  to  be  attended  by  women,  his  guards,  and 
other  troops.  Strabo  says, '  Regis  corpus  mulieres 
curant,  ea  quoque  de  parentibus  emptae,  qui  regem 
custodient,  et  reliquis  exerdtus  manent  extra 
portas '  (iv.  15,  p.  228)  ;  and  at  the  present  day, 
in  Hyderabad  in  the  Dekhan,  noble  families  still 
retain  armed  women  as  guards  of  their  households, 
while  nearly  all  the  women  of  the  Aryan  and  non- 
Aryan  Hindus,  and  all  those  of  the  Mongoloid 
races  of  Further  India,  have  their  share  of  all  the 
outdoor  work  of  their  establishments,  and  of  all 
the  amusements  and  sight-seeing.  In  Buddhist 
Burma,  all  the  young  move  about  unrestrainedly, 
dressed  in  their  gayest  and  best^  and  their  women 
engage  largely  in  trade,  and  this  is  applicable 


The  rajas  of  Jeypore  and  Jodhpur  both  demanded 
her  hand  in  marriage,  and  for  some  years  Raj- 
putana  was  the  prey  of  foreign  invasion  and  ciril 
war.  To  restore  peace,  her  parents,  in  1809,  werte 
obliged  to  consent  that  poison  should  be  admin- 
istered to  her,  which  the  victim,  for  the  sake 
of  her  country,  unhesitatingly  drank.  The  sacri- 
fice, however,  brought  no  peace  to  Rajputana. 
An  easy  cynicism  has  furnished  even  a  recent 
Hindu  writer  with  derogatory  thoughts  of  women 
and  the  three  most  proMc  sources  of  litigation  are 
said  to  be  chattels,  women,  and  lands.  A  native 
couplet  to  this  effect  runs, — 

'  Zan,  Zamin,  Zar, 
Tinon  karyaJi  ka  gh&r.* 

But  modem  Hindus  consider  that  the  good  for- 
tune of  a  husband  depends  on  that  of  3ie  vift ; 
hence  a  woman  is  considered  as  an  emblem  of 
Lucki  or  Lakshmi,  the  goddess  of  fortune,  and 
Hindu  poets  almost  invariably  represent  women 
as  amiable  and  affectionate.  In  this  they  migbt 
have  given  a  lesson  to  the  bards  of  more  loftr 
nations,  and  particularly  to  the  Greeks,  who  both 
in  tragedy  and  comedy  pursued  the  fair  sex  witii 
implacable  rancour.  Ajistophanes  is  not  a  whit 
behind  Euripides,  although  he  ridicules  the 
tragedian  for  his  ungallant  propensities. 

In  the  Sanskrit  dnima,  the  passion  of  Malaii  is 
equally  intense  with  that  of  Juliet;  bat  her  an- 
conquerable  reserve,  even  to  theextaitt»f  denjiiv 
her  iftterahce  t<5  him  she  loves  more  thin  life,  ii  a 
curious  picture  ql  the  reetiaini  to  which  tht 
manners  of  Hindn  women  were  subjected,  evea 
whilst  they  were  in  enioyment,  as  appean  £ran 
the  drama,  of  considerable  personal  freedom. 
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A  Sanskrit  dratna  says, — 

'  A  woman^s  bliss  is  f  oand,  not  in  the  smile 
Of  father,  mother,  friend,  nor  in  herself ; 
Her  husband  is  her  only  portion  here. 
Her  hearen  hereafter.    If  thou  indeed 
Depart  this  day  into  the  forest  drear, 
I  will  precede,  and  smooth  the  thorny  way. 

A  gay  recluse, 

On  thee  attending,  happy  shall  I  feel 
"Within  the  honey-scented  grove  to  roam, 
For  thou  e'en  here  canst  nourish  and  protect ; 
And  therefore  other  friend  I  cannot  need. 
To-day  most  surely  with  thee  will  I  go, 
And  thus  resolved,  I  must  not  be  deny'd ; 
Hoots  and  wild  fruit  shall  be  my  constant  food.* 

Another  author  makes  a  loving  woman,  say  to 
her  husband, — 

'  But  without  thee  e'en  heaven  would  lose  its  charms.' 
•  ■•.••• 

'  Pleased  to  embrace  thy  feet,  I  will  reside 
In  the  rough  forest  as  my  father's  house. 
Void  of  all  other  wish,  supremely  thine, 
Permit  me  this  respect, — I  will  not  grieve, 
I  will  not  burden  tnee, — refuse  me  not. 
But  shouldst  thou,  Baghuvu,  this  prayer  deny, 
Know,  I  resolve  on  death.' 

The  Uttara-Kama-Charita,  the  Vikrama  and 
Urvasi,  and  the  Modra  Rakshasa,  contain  many 
illustrations  of  the  Hindu  woman^s  lore  and 
affection.  In  the  latter  piece  occurs  an  eiainple, 
in  comparatively  humble  life,  of  the  strong  affec- 
tion of  a  Hindu  wife.  Ghandana  Das,  like  Antonio 
in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  is  doomed  to  die  to 
save  his  friend.  His  wife  follows  him  to  the 
scene  of  execution,  with  their  only  child,  and  the 
succeeding  dialogue  ensues, — 

*  Chand.  "Withdraw,  my  love,  and  lead  our  boy  along. 
Wife,  Forgive  me,  husband, — to  another  world 
Thy  steps  are  bound,  and  not  to  foreign  realms 
Whence  in  due  time  thou  homeward  wilt  return; 
No  common  farewell  our  leave-taking  now 
Admits,  nor  must  the  partner  of  thy  fate 
Leave  thee  to  trace  thy  solitary  way. 
Chand,  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 
Wife,  To  follow  thee  in  death. 
Chand.  Think  not  of  this,— our  boy's  yet  tender  years 
Demand  affectionate  and  guardian  care. 
Wife,  1  leave  him  to  our  household  gods,  nor  fear 
They  will  desert  his  youth ;  Come,  my  dear  boy. 
And  bid  thy  sire  a  long  and  last  farewell. 
Thus  could  I  sweetly  pass  a  thousand  years.' 

Woman  has  ever  been  held  in  higher  honour 
amongst  the  Teutonic  nations  than  amongst  those 
of  the  south  of  Europe  or  of  the  east,  and  has 
contributed,  by  the  elevating  influence  she  was 
permitted  to  enjoy,  to  their  moral  exaltation  and 


'  Shut  gao  wndhe  vepa, 
Shut  vepra  wndhe  istreea ; 
Shut  istreea  wudhea  bala, 
Shut  bala  wndhe  muresha.' 

*  To  kill  one  Brahman  is  equal  to  one  hundred 
cows ;  to  kill  one  woman  is  equal  to  one  hundred 
Brahmans;  to  kill  one  child  is  equal  to  one 
hundred  women ;  to  kill  one  hundred  children  is 
an  offence  too  heinous  for  comparison.* 

Tacitus  tells  us  l^at  the  Grermans  deemed  the 
advice  of  a  woman  in  periods  of  exigence  oracular. 
So  does  the  Rajput,  as  the  bard  Chund  often 
exemplifies,  and  hence  they  append  to  her  name 
the  epithet  Devi  (or,  contracted,  Dc),  godlike. 
But  notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  this  feeling 
amongst  Rajputs,  with  this  once  martial  race, 
from  ancient  times,  leading  the  females  captive 
appears  to  have  been  the  sign  of  complete  victory. 
Rajput  inscriptions  often  allude  to  a  conqueror 
beloved  by  the  wives  of  his  conquered  foe,  and  in 
the  early  parts  of  Hebrew  Scripture  the  same 
notion  is  referred  to.  The  mother  of  Sisera  (Judges 
ver.  31)  asks,  *  Have  they  not  divided  the  prey ;  to 
evenr  man  a  damsel  or  two?'  To  a  German 
mind,  says  Tacitus,  the  idea  of  a  woman  led  into 
captivity  was  insupportable,  and  to  prevent  this 
the  Rajput  performed  the  johura  sacrifice,  when 
every  sachs  (branch)  is  cut. 

Muhammad  Kasim,  nephew  of  Hejaj,  governor 
of  Basra,  was  sent  with  a  force  to  take  Siod,  then 
under  Dahir  (about  A.D.  711,  a.h.  92).  He  took 
Dewal,  defeated  and  took  prisoner  a  son  of  Dahir, 
advanced  on  Nerun  Tthe  modem  Hyderabad),  and 
took  Sehwan.  He  suWquently  advanced  on  Alor, 
where  he  encountered  Dahir,  who  was  defeated 
and  shiin.  His  widow  defended  the  city,  but 
ultimately  the  women  devoted  themselves  to  the 
flames,  which  they  lighted  themselves.  The 
Rajput  garrison  battled  for  the  sacrifice  of  them- 
selves, and  perished  fighting.  The  city  was  taken 
by  assault.  All  the  men  in  arms  were  slaughtered 
in  the  storm,  and  the  women  and  children  reduced 
to  bondage. 

Many  of  the  Thugs  attributed  the  discovery  of 
their  system  by  the  British  to  some  of  their 
parties  having  occasionally  murdered  women ;  and 
with  the  predatory  Mang  race  of  the  Dekhan  the 
persons  of  women  have  been  religiously  respected 
in  their  dacoity  expeditions,  no  violence  being 
ever  offered  to  them  under  any  circumstances. 
On  no  occasion  will  the  Mang  lay  hands  on  the 
sex,  nor  will  they  despoil  them  of  such  of  their 

as  may  be  on 


martial  superioriff.    Tales  of  the  Hindus  turn  '  wearing  apparel  as  may  be  on  their  persons, 
upon  the  wickedness  of  women,  the  luxury,  pro-    threats  being  mainly  the  means  employed  to  induce 


fligacy,  treachery,  and  craft  of  the  female  sex. 
The  Pancha-tantra  contains  many  stories  of  the 
objectionable  character  now  mentioned,  and  these 
have  been  repeated  in  all  the  literature  emanating 
from  that  ancient  book ;  but  tbe  Hindu  woman's 
attachment  to  her  parents,  her  brothers  and 
sisters,  her  husband  and  her  children,  is  cha- 
racterized by  all  the  devotion  and  unselfishness  of 
woman^s  love.  At  manager  and  mistress  of  a 
household,  she  exhibits  an  energy  andiconcentra- 
tion  not  always  to  be  found  amongst  the  more 
favoured  mothers  of  the  west 

The  doctrines  of  the  Hindu  religion  have  been 
singularly  careful  to  protect  the  female  sex  and 
infants  from  violence,  and  it  has  been  declared 
unlawful  to  put  a  woman  to  death  for  any  offence 
whatever.    A  Sanskrit  sloka  runft,— 


them  to  give  up  the  property  in  their  possession. 

Marriage. — Aryan  and  Turanian  races,  iu  the 
selection  of  their  wives,  follow  very  different 
customs.  The  one  is  exogamic,  taking  wives 
from  other  tribes  than  their  own ;  and  the  other 
endogamic,  taking  them  from  their  own  tribes. 
The  Warali  tribes  are  divided  ioto  sections,  and 
no  man  may  marry  a  woman  belonging  to  his  own 
section.  In  the  Magar  tribes  a  section  is  called 
a  thum,  and  the  same  rule  prevails.  The  Ho, 
Munda,  and  Oraon  are  divided  into  clans  or  keli, 
and  may  not  take  to  wife  a  eirl  of  the  same  keli. 
Again,  the  Garrows  are  diviaed  into  mahari,  and 
a  man  may  not  marry  a  girl  of  his  own  mahari. 
With  Muhammadans,  the  selection  is  not  restricted ; 
but  in  India,  amongst  Muhammadans  of  Arab 
descent,  a  young  man  can  claim  to  marry  hifi 
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mother's  brotber^s  dangbter  as  bis  rigbt.  Amongst 
the  Kol  of  Central  India  the  marriage  by  capture 
still  continues,  as  amongst  some  of  the  Turkoman 
races  and  amongst  some  Mongoloid  races  in  the 
Malay  Peninsula;  and  young  men  amongst  the 
Gond  race  occasionally  serve  for  a  wife. 

The  marriage  customs  of  the  races  under  notice, 
their  polyandric,  polygamic,  and  sati  suicidal 
customs,  will  be  found  described  under  these 
headings;  but  it  may  be  mentioned  here  that 
amongst  the  Semitic  races  the  position  of  their 
women  has  varied.  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  show 
progress  in  the  Jewish  views  as  to  women.  At 
the  outset,  the  right  of  woman  to  choose  her  lot 
seems  to  have  been  wholly  disregarded .  Abraham 
twice  permitted  Pharaoh  to  have  Sarah,  Judah 
condemned  his  daughter-in-law  to  be  burned,  and 
God  is  described  as  having  threatened  to  give 
David^s  wives  to  his  neighbour  or  to  his  son; 
Michal  was  transferred  to  Phaltiel  from  David  by 
Saul,  who  had  quarrelled  with  David,  and  kings 
habitually  succeeded  to  their  predecessor's  wives. 
Sir  William  Muir  says  (Annals  of  the  Early  Caliph- 
ate, i.  p.  271)  that  under  the  old  chivalrous  code 
of  the  Arabs,  the  wife  of  noble  blood  held  a  position 
of  honour  and  supremacy  in  the  household,  from 
which  she  could  not  be  ousted  by  any  base-born 
rival,  however  fair  or  fruitful.  But  in  the  victorious 
wars  waged  in  Umar's  time,  the  baneful  influence 
of  polygamy  was  quickened  by  the  vast  multitudes 
of  slave  girls  taken  by  the  army  and  distributed 
or  sold  both  among  the  soldiers  and  the  com- 
munity at  large,  and  it  was  intensified  by  the 
husband^s  power  of  arbitrary  divorce,  and  the 
unlimited  ucence  of  servile  concubinage.  The 
noble  wife^s  position  fell  to  be  one  among  many, 
and  if  the  slave  girl  bore  the  husband  children 
she  and  the  children  became  at  once  free. 

Amongst  some  of  the  Mongoloid  races  whose 
daughters  grow  up  unmarried,  a  courting,  as  is 
customary  in  Britam  and  its  colonies,  is  common ; 
but  as  most  of  the  marriages  take  place  while  girls 
are  of  tender  years,  or  where,  as  with  the  Muham- 
madan  and  the  Kayasth  races,  the  women  are 
gosha,  or  secluded,  and  coiurting  is  inapplicable  or 
impossible,  the  betrothal  arrangements  are  made 
by  the  parents  direct,  or  by  means  of  agents 
called  dilalah.  The  daughters  of  non- Aryan  races 
are  married  later  in  life.  Amouest  the  Burmese, 
courting  is  a  loving  custom,  and  the  early  hours 
of  the  night  are  designated  courting  time. 

With  several  of  the  races  their  women  when 
married  are  disfigured.  Muhammadan  wives  of 
the  south  of  India  have  their  teeth  blackened  with 
missi,  a  vitriolic  dentifrice  made  from  gall-nuts, 
myrobalans,  pods  or  gum  of  the  keekur  tree,  a 
species  of  Acacia  leucophls^,  sulphate  of  copper, 
and  steel  filings.  Similarly,  the  women  in  Jiapan 
have  their  teeth  blackened  and  their  eyebrows 
shaved.  The  Elhyen  or  Kayn  or  Chin,  of  the 
Yoma  mountains  and  the  Prome  district  of 
Burma,  tattoo  the  faces  of  their  women  in  a 
manner  which  gives  them  a  most  demoniacal 
appearance,  but  under  British  rule  the  practice  is 
bemg  discontinued.  Their  women  are  handsome, 
and  many  of  them  were  captured  for  the  kings, 
and  the  practice  was  originated  to  prevent  this. 
In  the  large  towns  of  China  and  Japan,  con- 
cubinage seems  to  prevail  to  a  greater  extent  than 
it  is  met  with  in  the  western  countries  of  Southern 
Asia.    In  Japan,  the  practice,  so  soon  as  a  woman 


,is  married,  of  staining  her  teeth  black,  and  thus 
destroying  one  of  woman's  greatest  oroamenta, 
can  only  hare  the  effect  of  making  the  wife  lesa 
attractive  to  the  husband,  and  forcing  his  affec- 
tions elsewhere.  And  in  the  concubinage  of 
China  there  is  not  found  among  the  young 
women  whom  they  select,  any  of  the  deformed 
feet  which  the  richer  classes  of  the  people  create 
for  the  girls  who  are  to  be  the  wives  of  their 
households. 

The  Burmese  and  some  of  the  races  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago  are  not  greatly  restricted 
before  marriage.  The  Nair  women,  and  women  in 
Malabar  of  the  races  following  the  law  of  descent 
in  the  female  line,  are  their  own  mistresses. 
The  Comanches,  Aleutians,  Eskimo,  and  Eamt- 
schadales  cede  their  wives  to  their  guestB,  and  the 
wives  of  the  Hassaniyeh  Arabs  of  Nubia  have  the 
free  disposal  of  themselves  every  fourth  day. 

Occupation. — The  wives  of  the  Muhanmiadan,  the 
Kayasth,  and  the  Rajput  afford  no  outdoor  aid  to 
their  husbands;  but  theKunbi  and  Kurmi  women, 
the  Jat  women,  the  Vdlahir,  Reddi,  Kapalu,  and 
Okia,  the  shepherd  dhangar  and  kummhar 
women,  and  the  women  of  nearly  all  the  Mon- 
goloid, Turanian,  or  non- Aryan  races,  engage  in 
outdoor  work  along  with  their  husbands;  and 
with  some  of  the  Mongoloid  races  in  the  N.W. 
and  N.E.  borders  of  British  India,  the  field  labour 
is  almost  entirely  carried  on  by  the  women. 

Education. — In  British  India,  since  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century,  Dr.  John  Wilaon  of  Bombaj, 
followed  by  other  Europeans,  and  by  a  few  Hindus 
and  Muhammadans,  has  been  trying  to  educate 
Hindu,  Parsee,  and  Muhammadan  women. 

There  have  always  been  Hindwani  and  Mosal- 
mani  who  have  been  educated,  but  writing  is  not 
looked  upon  with  favour.  There  is  a  Tamil 
proverb  that  'ignorance  is  the  chief  ornament 
of  women '  (*  Ariyamei  matharukku  abaranam  *). 
Even  Auvaiyar,  the  most  popular  Tamil  poetess, 
echoes  this  saying  Q  Pethumei  enbathu  matharku 
anikalam ').  Hindus  of  all  classes  acquiesce  in  the 
statement  enshrined  in  this  barbarous  verse.  And 
it  is  curious  to  find  that  Pan-houi-pan,  celebrated 
among  Chinese  writers,  though  a  woman,  endea- 
vours in  her  works  to  humiliate  her  own  sex  by 
reminding  them  continually  of  the  inferior  rank 
they  occupy  in  creation.  The  position  of  a 
Chinese  woman  is  certainly  very  abjecL 

At  the  present  day  the  Deva-dasa  attached  to 
the  Hindu  temples  are  almost  the  only  educated 
Hindu  women.  A  Hindu  describing  them  saysk— 
*  The  women  of  the  Brahmans  are  veiy  beautiful, 
but  their  total  want  of  education  or  aooomplislt- 
ment  makes  dancing  women  sought  after  by  ail 
Hindus.  They  can  sing,  they  can  read;  from 
their  childhood  they  have  been  trained  in  the  arts 
that  captivate.  Their  black  eyes  know  how  tn 
flash  or  languish ;  their  feet  have  been  taogiit 
what,  to  a  Hindu,  appears  the  poetay  of  motion. 
Many  of  them  can  play  on  instruments  of  music. 
They  know  the  arts  of  painting  the  eyebrow,  and 
of  winding  the  gauscy  robe  elegantly  xonnd  their 
slim  persons.  They  are  the  only  wcMxien  in  India 
who  are  familiar  and  easy  in  the  company  of  men.' 

!^he  male  population  has  been  to  a  great  extent 
educated,  and  the  men  have  learned  to  admiie  that 
education  in  the  temple  women  which  cannot  be 
found  in  their  o?m  wives.  Hindu  domestic  Ufe  ia 
thus  a  farce.    A  young  Hindu  enters  life  on  hi* 
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own  account.  A  few  months  have  passed  since 
the  flowers  were  showered  and  the  horns  blown 
to  celebrate  his  wedding.  His  eyes  are  now 
gradually  opened  to  the  fact  that  his  young  bride 
is  an  insipid  child.  She  cannot  read  a  line  from 
the  Ramayana  to  cheer  him  in  a  weary  hour. 
Her  stock  of  conversational  powers  is  small;  she 
cannot  make  herself  half  so  pleasant  as  a  girl  with 
large  anklets,  who  nods  and  laughs  to  him  when- 
ever he  passes  by  the  temple.  His  ideas  of  purity 
and  the  sacredness  of  the  marriage  tie  are  very 


several  wives  I  How  many  of  them  have  the 
temple  Dasi !  So,  without  a  qualm  of  conscience, 
he  slips  away  from  the  right  path.  He  goes  home 
to  eat,  and  goes  to  the  temple  for  recreation,  not 
ashamed  to  be  the  avowed  admirer  of  the  Aspasias 
and  Phrynes,  from  the  same  cause  which  attracted 
Socrates  and  made  Pericles  a  slave,  and  which 
will  continue  until  the  united  charms  of  the  dance 
and  the  song  are  sanctioned  to  be  practised  in  the 
Hindu  homes.  To  improve  the  morality  of  Hindus, 
educate  Hindu  women.  Education  aiding  im- 
morality is  the  bane  ;  education  assisting  morality 
must  be  the  antidote.  One  of  the  greatest 
questions  which  can  occupy  the  minds  of  the 
friends  of  India  is,  How  can  her  women  be 
reached,  and  their  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious 
condition  be  improved  ? 

The  Muhammadans  also  have  bands  of  singing 
women,  whose  lives  are  similar  to  the  Deva-dasa 
of  the  Hindu  temples.  It  is  said  that  Phryne 
offered  to  rebuild  Thebes  at  her  own  expense, 
provided  an  inscription  was  placed  on  the  walls, 
*  Alexander  diruit  sed  meretrix  Phryne  refecit,^ 
which  was  not  allowed.  Similarly,  at  the  dose  of 
the  18th  century,  Chand,  a  famed  cantatrice  of 
Hyderabad,  built  a  mosque,  and  asked  a  learned 
man  for  a  couplet  that  would  indicate  the  date, 
aod  he  wrote,  ^  Pesh-i-in  mihrab,  sajud-i-khas-o- 
am  aat,  FaDc  guft  in  bait-ul-haram  ast,*  which  was 
not  accepted. 

In  Buddhist  countries  women  are  more  nearly 
the  companions  of  the  men,  and  the  Tibeto- 
Burmans  and  cognate  Indonesian  tribes  permit 
great  licence  to  both  sexes  prior  to  marriage.  In 
Burma,  marriages  are  contracted  after  puberty. 
Their  young  people  seem  happy  and  contented,  and 
women  conduct  much  of  tbeir  market  and  com- 
mercial transactions,  yet  their  ambition  is  not 
satisfied.  Wherever  the  Buddhist  philosophy  has 
spread  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  women 
hope  that  in  their  future  changes  they  may  be 
born  as  men ;  and  Burmese  and  Chinese  women 
frequently  pray  that  their  soul  may,  as  a  reward 
for  virtue,  on  entering  the  world  a  second  time 
inhabit  the  body  of  a  man. 

Beverence  of  Husband^  etc. — ^At  daybreak,  the 
Hindu  wife  rises,  tidies  up  the  house,  and  then 
touches  her  husband's  feet  to  awaken  him.  After 
bathing  and  worship  and  preparingthe  food, — and  a 
Vaishnava  woman  does  not  allow  any  one  but  her 
husband  to  see  her  cooking, — she  presents  food  to 
her  husband,  and  in  sa  doing  turns  around  him 
(curcnmambulates),  and  prostrates  herself  before 
him.  This  practice  of  the  wife  worshipping  the 
husband  is  very  ancient.  In  the  Sanskrit  drama 
styled  Ratna  Vali,  or  The  Necklace,  Yasava-datta, 
after  worshipping  the  image  of  the  deit^,  her 
attendant  says, — ^The  worship  of  the  divinity 
concluded,  be  pleased,  madame,  to  pay  adoration 


to  your  lord.'  Vasava — *  Where  are  the  flowers 
and  unguent?'  Kanch — '  Here,  madame.'  On 
which  Yasava-datta  worships  the  king.  This  is 
conformable  to  the  Bhavishyottara  Purana,  which 
directs :  **  Having  offered  adoration  to  the  mind- 
born  divinity,  let  the  wife  worship  her  husband 
with  ornaments,  flowers,  and  raiment  Thinking 
internally  with  entire  complacency,  this  is  the  god 
of  love.*  All  Hindu  women  worship  or  reverence 
the  cow,  the  tuisi  plant  (Ocimum  basilicum),  the 
lights  of  the  lamps,  and  the  gate  or  door  entrance. 


misty.'   How  many  of  his  rich  neighbours  have    of  which  the  goddess  Lakshmi  is  the  guardian;  and 


with  Yaishnava  women  of  the  south  of  India, 
every  Friday  evening  at  lamp-lighting  time,  the 
house  and  utensils  are  cleaned,  and  the  household 
god  worshipped. 

Names, — Women's  names  in  China  are  taken 
from  gems,  flowers,  personal  appearance,  or  virtues. 
The  names  of  Hindu  women  are  usually  those  of 
their  goddesses,  with  the  adjunct  Ma  or  Amma, 
meaning  mother,  or  Bai,  meaning  lady.  The 
names  of  plants  are  not  unusuallv  given,  as  Tulsi 
or  Tulsi  bai ;  and  those  of  goddesses,  as  Dur- 
gamma,  Lakshmi  bai. 

Muhammadan  women  of  rank  in  the  south  of 
India  have  Nissa,  Begum,  Bi,  Khatun,  and  Khanum 
as  concluding,  and  their  names  or  parts  of  their 
names  usually  represent  some  quality  or  condi* 
tion,  as  Rahim-un-Nissa  Begum.  Of  these,  Nissa 
is  the  highest  in  dignity,  Khatun  is  that  added 
to  the  names  of  the  Pathan  women,  as  Rahmat 
Khatun ;  Bi  to  names  of  the  Syudani  and  Shaikh 
women;  and  Khanum  to  the  women  of  the 
Moghul  race.  The  female  servants  have  names 
indicating  some  personal  peculiarity,  or  the  mode 
of  their  acquisition,  as  Gill-Andam,  rose-bodied ; 
Nargas  or  narcissus,  etc. 

In  Hindu  life  a  married  woman  is  not  allowed 
to  utter  the  name  of  her  husband,  or  of  any  of  his 
relatives,  male  or  female,  except  those  who  are 
younger  than  herself. 

Suicide, — For  a  Muhammadan  woman  to  destroy 
herself  on  the  demise  of  her  husband  is  an  unheard- 
of  thing,  but  with  Hindu  women  it  was  frequent 
until  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century,  and 
Chinese  women  continue  it  to  the  present  day. 
See  Suttee.  About  1880,  a  daughter  of  the 
late  Chinese  Minister  to  London,  Kwo  Sungtaon, 
recently  afforded  an  example  of  what  a  Chinese 
wife  should  be  and  do.  According  to  the  Pekin 
Gazette,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  she  became  the 
wife  of  the  brother  of  Tso  Tbung-tang,  the  con- 
queror of  Kuldja.  Not  long  afterwards  her 
husband  fell  ill,  and  when  ordinary  nourishing 
food  failed  to  revive  him,  she  sliced  a  piece  from 
her  arm  and  mixed  it  with  his  broth.  But  her 
husband  died.  This  event  only  opened  a  new 
fleld  for  the  exerdse  of  saintly  duty.  So  to 
poison  herself  she  refused  to  swallow  anything 
but  gold-leaf,  with  no  result ;  and  her  friends 
besought  her  to  throw  away  the  poison.  She 
consented,  but  took  advantage  of  the  first  illness 
which  overtook  her  to  starve  herself  to  death. 

Many  of  the  Buddhist  women  of  Tibet  become 
nuns ;  in  China,  also,  among  the  Buddhists  there 
are  nunneries,  and  there  is  a  Hindu  sect  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency  with  nuns.  But  amongst 
Muhanunadan  women  such  a  condition  is  ex- 
tremely rare.  Zinat-u-Nissa,  the  spinster  daughter 
of  Aurangzeb,  died  unmarried.  In  the  History 
of  Ahmadnaggur,  by  Shahab-nd-Din,  she  is  stated 
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to  have  loved  raja  Sahu,  her  father's  prisoner. 
She  18  buried  near  Aurangabad.  After  the  con- 
ditions aifectiug  the  young  and  the  married,  it 
remains  to  notice  those  of  the  widows, — 


Raiat,  Aem,  Rabz,  Arab. 
Rabzat,  Tor,     . 


.    Celt. 

.  Hind. 

.    .    It. 

Lat.,  Sp. 


Vidova,  .  Old  Prussian. 

Widewa,  „ 

Yi-dhaFa,    .    ,     .Saksk. 

Viduwvo,    .    .  Slavonic. 

Kumbinjatheo,     .     Tav. 


Feadbh, 
Bewa,  Kand, 
VedoFa,  .    . 
Vidua,    .    . 

The  widows  of  the  various  races  of  South- 
Eastern  Asia  are  treated  very  variously.  Amongst 
the  polyandrist  Nair  race  such  a  state  as  widow- 
hood is  an  impossibility.  With  several  of  the 
Jat  and  Gujar  dans,  when  a  brother  dies  and 
leaves  a  widow,  a  younger  brother  marries  her. 
Muhammadan  law  permits  re-marriage  of  widows, 
and  in  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Egypt  such  is  common ; 
but  in  British  India  Muhammadan  widows  rarely 
re-marry.  Amongst  the  Jews  of  old  the  widow 
was  allowed  to  re-marry ;  and  amongst  the  Hindus 
re-marriage  of  widows  is  permitted  by  their  great 
lawgiver  Menu,  but  in  practice  it  is  rare,  although 
legalized  m  1866  by  an  Act  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment. AmoDgst  a  few  of  the  non- Aryan  races  a 
widow  IB  re-married  by  the  pat  ceremonial,  and  if 
a  Muhammadan  woman  marry  it  is  by  the  nikkah 
form.  The  painfulness  of  the  widowed  state  is 
alluded  to  in  Lamentations  i.  1,  *  How  is  she 
become  as  a  widow ! '  and  this  can  be  understood 
by  no  one  so  well  as  by  a  Hindu  widow,  who  is 
considered  as  the  most  forlorn  and  desolate  being 
on  earth.  Such  a  female  has  her  hair  cut  short, 
she  renounces  all  ornaments,  eats  the  coarsest 
food,  fasts  frequently,  and  is  all  but  an  out- 
caste  in  the  family  of  her  deceased  husband. 


WOMEN'S  CLOTHS.  In  Southern  India  this 
description  of  clothing  is  chiefly  manufactured  at 
the  town  of  Amee,  in  the  collectorate  of  North 
Arcot.  They  are  of  various  colours,  with  borders, 
chiefly  used  by  Brahman  women.  They  are  sold 
at  from  2  to  12  rupees  each.     See  Clothing. 

WOOD. 
Arunyayu, 

NathUi,      .     , 
Bois,     .    . 
Wald,   .     .     , 
Lacaru,      .     , 
Lakra,  .     . 
Bosco,  Bolva, 
Lakara, 


.  Cam. 

DUKH. 

.     Fr. 

.   Ger. 

.   Ouj. 

Hind. 


Pesjj, 


Sasmw. 


Sp. 
Tam 


Hesm,  .    •    . 
Chob,    .    .    . 
Arunuymn,    . 
Davon,      .     . 
Bosque,  BeWe, 
Kadu,  Kambu, 
It.  i  Chflttu,  Kaira,  Kola,  Tu. 
Mahb.  ' 
See  Timber  Trees. 

WOOD.  Lieutenant  John  Wood,  of  the  Indian 
navy,  was  bom  in  1812,  and  educated  at  the 
Perth  Academy.  He  joined  the  Indian  navy 
when  very  young,  and  retired  from  it  in  184:i. 
He  became  managing  director  of  the  Indus 
Flotilla,  and  lived  in  Sind  for  many  yean.  He 
died  in  London,  13th  November  1871.  From 
1835  to  1836,  wlule  lieutenant  of  the  navy,  he  wai 
engaged  in  the  survey  of  the  river  Indus,  from 
the  sea  to  Attock.  From  Attock  he  descendeii 
the  river  to  Kalabagh,  passing  its  falls  and 
rapids.  In  1836  he  accompani^  Sir  Alexander 
Bumes  in  bis  mission  to  Kabul.  He  crossed  the 
mountains  to  Kundux,  and  was  the  first  European, 
since  Marco  Polo,  to  reach  Pamir,  the  Bam-i- 
Dunia.  In  1838  be  discovered  the  Boorce  of  the 
Oxus,  and  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Boval 
Geographical  Society.  His  writings  were — A 
Report  on  the  River  Indus,  in  Bl.  As.  TraQ&,  1841. 
X. ;  Notes  on  the  Lower  Part  of  the  Indus  and  of 
the  Craft  thereon,  in  Bom.  Geo.  Trans.,  18.36- 


In  British  India,  until  the  administration  of  Lord  •  1838,  reprint,  L  p.  89 ;  Journey  into  tho  Naga  Hili$. 
William  Bentinck,  many  of  the  widows  of  Rajputs  l  ibid.,  1844,  xiiL  p.  17 ;  Journey  to  the  Oxus,  Lend, 
and  Brahmans  burned  themselves  on  the  funeral  i  1841,  i.  8vo;  Journal  of  a  Visit  to  the  LaocadiFe 


pyres  of  their  husbands ;  and  to  this  day,  in  the 
island  of  Bali,  the  widows  are  stabbed  with  a 
kris,  and  their  bodies  burned  with  that  of  their 
husband.  Widow  burning  is  not  authorized  in 
the  Veda-  A  widow  is  merely  to  accompany  her 
husband  to  the  funeral  pile,  and  there  is  addressed 
with  a  Vedic  verse,  viz.  '  Rise,  woman,  come  to  the 
world  of  life ;  thou  sleepest  nigh  unto  him  whose 
life  is  gone  :  come  to  us.  Thou  hast  thus  fulfilled 
thy  duties  of  a  wife  to  the  husband  who  once  took 
thy  hand  and  made  thee  a  mother.'  The  Rig  Veda, 
X.  18,  7,  8,  requires  the  widow  to  leave  the  funeral 
pile  before  the  fire  is  applied  to  it ;  and  widows 
of  the  Hindus,  according  to  the  Atharva  Veda, 
ix.  6,  27,  28,  could  marry  again. 

Up  till  the  assumption  of  M^re  by  the  British, 
it  was  usual  to  sell  widows  convicted  of  unchastity . 
They  were  often  redeemed  by  their  rehitives  for 
3  to  12  pagodas.  Women  who  eat  the  sacrificial 
rice,  Beli-anna,  at  certain  pagodas  became  for- 
feited to  the  pagodas,  and  reside  there,  per- 
forming menial  omces.  They  generally  become 
prostitutes.— To(f'«  Rajasthan,  i.  pp.  312, 612, 613 ; 
Correspondence  relative  to  Hindu  Infanticide,  p. 
42 ;  E^h.  262 ;  Luhhock,  Orig.  of  Civil,  96 ;  Max 
Muller,  Chips,  p.  35 ;  Colebrooke's  Essays,  I  p. 
133;  H,  H.  WiUon's  Select  Works^u.  p.  270;  Barth, 

WOMBAT  of  Bass  and  Flinders,  a  marsupial 
animal  of  New  Holland,  the  Phascolarctos  of  De 
Blainville,  liie  Koala  of  Cuvier,  the  Phasoolome 
of  St  Hilaire,  the  Amblotes  of  Peron.— Jam.  Ed, 
Joum,  i.,  1826,  p.  108. 


Archipelago,  in  Lond.  Geo.  Trans.,  1836,  vi.  p  T). 
Starting  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  Captain 
Wood  accompanied  Bumes^  expedition  up  that 
classical  river,  and,  after  arrival  at  Kabul,  was 
sent  forward  to  Kunduz.    Leaving  his  oompaoioD 
Dr.  Ixrd  there,  he  pushed  on  eastwards,  and 
struck  the  Oxus  at  Fyzabad,  passed  thence  to 
Jenn,  making  an  expedition  to  the  lapis -laxoli 
mines ;  was  detained  by  winter  storms  at  Jenn, 
in  Badakhshan,  from  Christmas  to  the  end  of  Jan- 
uary, and  then  followed  one  of  the  chief  sUeaou 
which  make  the  Oxus,  along  its  frozen  bed  to  iu 
source  in  a  lake  on  the  great  Pamir  steppe.    Tbe 
snow  lay  thiddy  on  the  hills  and  river.    During 
the  last  marches  there  was  no  wood  to  be  fooad, 
and  the  only  fuel  was  the  dung  of  animals  en- 
camped in  the  summer  on  spots  known  to  the 
wandering  tribe  from  whom  his  escort  was  taken, 
and  now  dug  out  by  the  men  from  beneath  the 
snow.    Arrived  at  the  lake  Sir-i-Kol,  as  it  i< 
called,  following  Captain  Wood,  a  night  bad  to 
be  passed  at  this  enormous  altitude,  where  the 
pulses  of  some  of  the  party  galloped  124  bests  io 
a  minute,  the  lowest  being  110.    In  the  momise 
Captain  Wood   and  his  followers  sallied  focth 
upon  the  lake,  soundinff  it  with  sreat  diflkulty. 
for  the  ice,  2i  feet  thick,  had  to  be  broken,  and 
*  a  few  strokes  of  the  pickaxe  nrodnoed  an  ex- 
haustion that  stretched  us  upon  the  snow  to  recruit 
our  breath.'     There  was  only  9  foet  ef  wat^« 
though  the  lake  is  14  miles  long  by  abool  a  viik 
in  breadth.    The  water  waa  of  a  reddkh  udk«. 
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and  *'  emitted  a  slightly  fetid  smelL*  The  bottom 
>va8  oozy  and  tangled  with  grassy  weeds.  At 
this  height  the  human  Toice  was  sensibly  affected, 
and  conversation  hushed  for  very  weariness. 
Nature  seemed  to  defy  the  power  of  man  to  search 
into  her  hidden  mjrsteries.  The  sound  of  a  human 
voice  would  have  been  music  to  the  ear,  but  no 
one  at  this  inhospitable  season  thinks  of  invading 
these  gelid  domains;  yet  Captain  Wood  made 
his  observations,  and  returned  in  safety  to  give 
them  to  his  countrymen.  —  Dr,  Buist;  E.  L 
^Marine  Surveys. 

Sir  Charles  Wood,  created  Lord  Halifax,  for 
several  years  during  the  changes  succeeding  the 
Itulian  Mutiny  of  1857,  the  Minister  for  India. 
Ili8  chief  work  was  to  amalgamate  the  Indian 
with  the  British  army,  and  his  plans  needed  many 
changes.  His  friends  claimed  for  him  credit  for 
I  estoring  the  Indian  finances,  but  in  this  he  had 
wo  share. — Howell-Thurlow,  p.  22. 

WOOD-ALOES.  Ak-yun,  Bubm.  The  aloes- 
wood,  agallocha  wood,  or  eagle-wood  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

WOOD-APPLE  TREE.  Feronia  elephantum, 
Cor,  Wood-apple  gum,  obtained  from  the  Feronia 
elephantum,  is  very  abundant,  and  forms  the  well- 
known  East  India  gum-arabia  From  its  read^ 
solubility  without  residue,  it  gives  the  best  muci- 
lage for  making  black  ink. — M.  E.  J.  R. 

WOOD -ASHES.  Tsau-hwui,  Chin.;  Rakh, 
Hind.  Used  as  a  detergent  remedy  in  disorders 
of  the  skin  and  hair. 

WOODCOCK,  Scolopax  rusticola,  Linn, 
S.  Indicus,  Sodffton,  I  Tutatar,    .    •    •      Hind. 

iSim-titar, .    .    .      Hind.  |  Sim-kukra,    .    .  „ 

This  woodcock  is  a  winter  visitant  to  the  more 
elevated  wooded  regions  of  India,  the  Himalaya, 
Neilgherries,  Pulneys,  Shevaroys,  Coorg,  and 
doubtless  all  the  other  high  ranges  of  Southern 
India.  During  its  periodical  migrations  north 
and  south,  individuals  are  occasionally  killed  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  in  the  plains,  near 
Calcutta,  at  Dacca,  Tiperah,  NoacaUy,  Berham- 
pur,  Masulipatam,  Kaladgi.  It  arrives  about 
the  middle  of  October,  and  leaves  in  February. 
Mountameer  says  they  breed  in  the  hiUs  near  the 
snows  in  considerable  numbers,  and  are  seen 
towards  dusk,  about  the  open  glades  and  borders 
of  the  forest  on  the  higher  ridges,  flying  rather 
hif^h  in  the  air  in  various  directions,  and  uttering 
a  loud  wailing  cry.  The  only  other  true  wood- 
cocks are  S.  saturata,  Horsfield,  and  S.  minor, 
Onidin. 

WOODFORDIA  FLORIBUNDA.  Salisb,  A 
tree  of  ihe  Fan  jab,  in  Kangra ;  ^flowers  used  in 
dyeing. 

AVOOD-MOTH,  Wood-carrying  moth: 
Sacktrager,    .    .    .    OxB.  I  Muluka  rasari,   .    .   Tah. 
Uara-kattea,    ' .     Sdtgh.  |  Kandi  puchi,     .    .      „ 

There  are  five  ascertained  species,  of  these  in 
Ceylon, — Psyche  Doubledaii,  PTex^t^./Metisa  plana, 
I  Valker;  Eumeta  Cramerii,  Westw,;  E.  Temple tonii, 
Westw.;  and  Cryptothelea  consorta,  Temp, 

Their  larvse  construct  for  themselves  cases,  which 
they  suspend  to  a  branch,  frequently  of  the  pome- 
granate, surrounding  them  with  the  stems  of 
leaves  and  thorns,  or  pieces  of  twigs  bound  to- 
gether by  threads,  till  the  whole  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  bundle  of  rods  about  1}  inches 
long.  From  the  resemblance  of  this  to  a  Roman 
f  ajsces*  one  A^can  species  has  obtained  the  name 


of  Lictor.  The  Grermaa  entomologists  denominated 
the  group  Sacktrager,  the  Singhalese  call  them 
Dara-kattea,  or  ^billets  of  firewood,^  and  regard 
the  inmates  as  human  beings,  who,  as  a  pimish- 
ment  for  stealing  wood  in  some  former  stage  of 
existence,  have  been  condemned  to  undergo  a 
metempsychosis  under  the  form  of  these  insects. 

The  male,  at  the  close  of  the  pupal  rest,  escapes 
from  one  end  of  this  covering;  but  the  female 
makes  it  her  dwelling  for  life,  moving  about  with 
it  at  pleasure,  and,  when  alarmed,  draws  together 
the  purse-like  aperture  at  the  open  end. — TennenCs 
Sketches  of  the  Nat,  Hist,  of  Ceylon,  p.  432. 

WOOD-OIL. 
T*ung-yTi,  8iu-yu,  .  Chin.  |  Hung-t'ung-yu,  .    .  Chin, 
Peh-t'ung-yu,     .    •      ,f     I  Telia  gurjun,     .      Hind. 

Several  articles  met  with  in  commerce  are 
known  as  wood -oils,  but  wood -oil  proper,  in 
Further  India,  is  obtained  for  the  most  part  in 
Assam,  Arakan,  Burma,  and  the  Straits,  by  tap- 
ping certain  trees  of  the  order  Dipterocarpeie, 
Dipterocarpus  alatus,  D.  costatus,  D.  incanus, 
D.  Isevis,  and  D.  turbiuatus,  but  D.  incanas  is 
supposed  to  yield  the  best  sort,  and  in  the  greatest 
quantity.  In  Burma,  the  mode  of  extraction  is 
as  follows  : — ^About  the  end  of  the  dry  season, 
that  is  in  March  or  April,  several  deep  incisions 
are  made  with  an  axe  into  ^e  heart  of  the  wood, 
and  a  good-sized  piece  scooped  out ;  into  the  hole 
fire  is  placed,  and  kept  burning  until  the  oil  begins 
to  run,  when  it  is  received  into  a  bamboo,  and 
allowed  to  run  slowly  drop  by  drop.  In  Malacca, 
also,  it  is  obtained  from  one  of  the  Dipterocaipeffi, 
very  common  in  the  dense  jungles  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  and  which  grows  to  a  great  height. 
When  not  tapped  too  soon,  the  base  of  the  trunk 
is  often  of  immense  girth.  The  oil  which  flows 
from  the  wound  is  a  mixture  of  babam  and  vola"* 
tile  oil,  and  when  applied  as  a  varnish  to  wood 
or  other  substance,  the  oil  evaporating  deposits 
a  hard  and  durable  coat  of  resin.  They  are  cniefly 
used  as  natural  varnishes,  either  alone,  or  in  com- 
bination with  coloured  pigments,  also  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  tar  in  paying  the  seams  of  shipping, 
and  for  preserving  timber  from  the  attacks  of 
white  ante.  They  are  said  also  to  be  useful  as  an 
ingredient  in  lithographic  inks.  The  oils  generally 
receive  the  names  of  the  localities  from  which 
they  are  imported.  Some  of  them  differ  con- 
siderably in  colour  and  consistence,  but  they  all 
possess  the  same  balsamic  odour.  Dipterocarpus 
ievis  is  one  of  the  commonest  forest  trees  of  Burma, 
growing  to  an  enormous  size,  and  yielding  as  much 
as  30  gallons  of  oil  each  season,  without  injuring 
the  tree.  The  oil,  when  permitted  to  remain  at  rest, 
divides  itself  into  two  layers,  the  upper  consisting 
of  a  clear,  chestnut-coloured  liquid  balsam,  and 
the  lower  being  in  appearance  like  flakes  of  granu- 
lated sugar,  and  consisting  probably  of  the  surplus 
resin  deposited  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  Telia  gurjun  wood -oil,  as  found  in  Uie 
bazars,  generally  occurs  as  a  brown,  oily-looking, 
semi-transparent  liquid,  in  odour  strongly  resem- 
bling a  mixture  of  balsam  of  copaiba  with  a 
small  portion  of  naphtha. 

Mr.  Lowe  found  that  the  filtered  balsam  of  the 
gurjun  oil  formed  a  brown  transparent  liquid, 
which  yielded  by  distillation  in  100  parts, — 
essential  oil,  65  ;  hard  resin,  34  ;  acetic  acid  and 
water,  1.  According  to  Mr.  Lowe,  the  volatile 
oil  posaesses  all  the  characters  of  that  of  oop«»ba, 
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find  tlie  hard  resin  (which  he  regards  as  pure 
copaiTic  add,  exempt  from  the  soft  resin,  which, 
according  to  him,  exists  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
copaiba  of  commerce)  appears  to  him  indicative 
of  superiority  as  a  medicine.  Mr.  Lowe  recognised 
in  the  new  resinous  balsam  the  singular  property 
of  becoming  solid  when  exposed  in  a  closed  yessel 
to  a  temperature  of  280^  F.  Copaiba  presents 
no  similar  phenomenon. 

The  new  balsam,  distilled  with  the  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  an  oxidizing  agent,  as  chlorine, 
hypo-chlorite  of  lime,  or  bichromate  of  potash, 
yields  an  essential  oil  of  a  fine  blue,  whilst  ordi- 
nary copaiba,  containing  soft  resin,  aiffords  hardly 
any  coloured  essential  oil;  and  cold  sulphuric 
acid  produces  with  copaiba  a  purple  coloration 
similar  to  that  obtained  with  cod-liver  oil. 

Wood-oil  from  Moulniein^  when  filtered,  is  a 
transparent  liquid,  of  a  somewhat  dark-brown 
when  seen  by  transmitted  light,  but  appearing 
opaque  and  of  an  obscure  green  if  viewed  by 
reflected  light.  It  possesses,  therefore,  in  a  very- 
marked  degree,  the  dichroism  observable  in  all 
resin  oils  obtained  by  the  action  of  fire.  This 
character  determines  the  nature  of  wood-oil,  and 
shows  that  it  is  not  simply  a  natural  product  like 
copaiba,  but  that  it  is  in  part  the  result  of  a 
liquid  modification  of  the  Dipterocarpus  resin, 
effected  by  the  agency  of  heat.  Moulmein  wood- 
oil  is  of  somewhat  greater  consistence  than  olive- 
oil;  it  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  *964,  and  possesses  an 
odour  and  taste  very  analogous  to  those  of  copaiba. 
It  dissolves  in  twice  its  weight  of  absolute  alcohol, 
with  the  exception  of  a  minute  residue  which  is 
deposited  upon  repose. 

The  most  curious  property  of  the  Dipterocarpus 
wood-oil  is  tiuit  of  solidifying  when  heated  in  a 
closed  vial  to  266^  F. ;  at  this  temperature  the  oil 
becomes  turbid,  and  so  gelatinous  that  it  is  not 
displaced  upon  the  inversion  of  the  phial.  After 
cooling,  the  solidifioation  is  yet  more  perfect; 
but  a  gentle  warmth,  assisted  by  slight  agitation, 
restores  its  former  liquidity.  The  resin  ofVateria 
Indtca  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  very  imperfectly 
so  in  ether;  whilst  the  green  resin  of  wood-oil 
is  easUy  soluble  in  either  of  these  menstrua. 

Camphor  wood-oil,  from  the  Dryobalanops  cam- 
phora,  belongs  to  the  class  of  volatile  oils.  It  is 
used  largely  in  Singapore  as  a  substitute  for  tur- 
pentine, and  sells  at  from  15  to  20  cents  a  bottle. 

Wood-cU  of  China,  the  T*ung-tsze-yu  of  com- 
merce, is  obtainedf  rom  the  seeds  of  the  Elseococcns 
verrucosa,  which  grows  plentifully  in  the  valley  of 
the  Yang-tse.  In  China,  the  oold-drawn  wood- 
oil,  Fdi-fung-yu,  is  pale,  and  is  used  for  lamps  and 
for  varnishing  furniture  and  the  better  class  of 
umbreUas.  A  dwker  iJbiok  oil,  called  Siu-yu,  is 
obtained  by  heat  and  pressure  from  the  seeds  and 
fruits  of  the  EIsbococcus  and  Jatropha.  It  is  used  in 
making  putty,  and  in  caulking  and  painting  ships 
and  boats.  There  is  a  reddish  kind  called  Hung- 
t*unff-yu.  The  best  wood-oil  of  China  comes  to 
Hankow  from  Shin  -  chau  -  f u,  one  of  the  sub- 
stances of  which  the  well-known  and  much-prized 
China  lacquer  is  made. 

Deodar  or  themanatahu  oil,  from  the  Ery- 
throxylon  areolatum,  and  Sissoo  wood-oil,  from 
Dalbergia  sissoo,  are  empyreumatio  medicinal 
products. 

Teak  wood-oil  is  a  dull  ash-coloured  oil^  pro- 
curable in  most  of  the  laige  bazars  of  India; 


when  allowed  to  rest  for  some  time,  it  separates 
into  two  layers,  the  upper  one  a  dark-coloured 
clear  stratum,  and  the  lower  a  more  solid  de- 
posit. Its  chief  use  is  for  applying  to  wood- 
work of  all  sorts,  either  alone  as  a  natural  vamiib, 
or  in  combination  with  certain  resins. 

Wood-oil  from  the^species  of  Dipterocarpus 
is  used  for  painting  the  beams  and  wood-work 
of  native  houses,  and  may  also  be  mixed  vith 
paint  when  not  exposed  to  the  sun.  It  is  an 
excellent  solvent  of  caoutchouc ;  it  has  (been 
used  as  a  substitute  for  fish-oil  in  curing  leather, 
and  found  to  answer.  It  makes  an  excellent 
house  varnish,  and  the  Burmese  employ  it  ex- 
tensively in  the  manufacture  of  torches.  It 
is  a  good  substitute  for  copaiba  balsam  in  the 
treatment  of  gonorrhoea,  given  diffused  throngft 
almond  mixture  or  gum  water.  Dose,  10  to  lo 
minims,  repeated  thrice  daily,  or  as  often  u 
necessary.  A  compound  tincture  of  gurjun  is  an 
efficient  substitute  for  Frank*s  well-known  specific 
for  the  treatment  of  gonorrhcea.  Dose,  20  to  oM 
minims,  in  a  little  milk  or  sugared  water. 

Wood-oil  is  decomposed  by  nitric  acid  into  a  bUck 
spongy  substance,  hard  and  brittle,  heavier  than 
the  liquid  part  of  the  oil  into  which  it  sinks ;  the 
liquid  part  assumes  a  colour  nearly  like  that  of 
port  wme,  and  is  about  as  fluid  as  water,  moch 
more  lit^uid  than  the  natural  wood -oil  A 
thin  coating  of  that  liquid  part  applied  to  a  board 
of  deal  wood  formed  in  24  hours  a  transparent 
varnish  perfectly  even  and  bright.  The  8pon^7 
matter  at>ove  alluded  to  seems  to  possess  the  Game 
properties  as  a  mixture  of  resm  and  annotto.  Two 
identical  substances  are  obtained  by  dissolrin^ 
with  nitric  acid  the  common  ajmhalte  used  fur 
pavements.  A  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  ackl 
poured  incautiously  on  the  second  day  into  the 
wood-oil  which  had  been  in  contact  with  nitric 
acid,  caused  it  to  rush  out  of  the  glass  with  a 
violent  effervescence  and  disengagement  of  smoke, 
aromatic  fumes,  and  a  heat  of  about  200°  Fahr. : 
the  aromatic  smell  was  very  sweet,  and  much  like 
benjamin. — Smith ;  Roxh. ;  Journal  de  Pharmadf, 
1856 ;  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  xiv.  xv. ;  O*^- ; 
Bohde,  MSS. 

WOODPECKER,  birds  of  the  tribe  Scawore*. 
family  Picids,  of  the  genera  Picus,  LeiopicuF. 
Hypopicus,  Yungipicu8,yivia,  Sasia,  etc.,  of  Eftstcn 
and  southern  Asia,  are  numerous.  See  Birds, 
p.  376. 
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Saf,  Wabr,  Taftik,  Arab. 
Yangmaa,      .    .    .Chik. 

Uld, Dak. 

Wol, DuT. 

Laine, Fa. 

WoUe, Gkb. 

Oonn,  .  .  GuJ.,  Hind. 
Lana,  .  .  IT.,  LaT.,  Sf. 
Bula,    ....  Malay. 


Pashm,  Put,  Fam,  Tp^ 
Welna,  •  .  , 
La,  Laa,  .  .  . 
Wolna,  Saherrt, 
Lena,  .  .  .  < 
Co,  Woo,  .  .  , 
Ull, 


.Pout. 
.  Rrs 

SOOIVH. 


Bochu, TB. 


Wool  is  largely  imported  into  India,  and  qnan- 
titles  of  the  imports  as  well  as  the  fleece  of  In^ 
sheep  are  exported,  but  while  the  former  are  in- 
creasing in  quantity  and  value,  the  exports  aw 
falling  off. 

Rs.        Exported—  Lte.         ^ 

4,27,717  1874-75,  S1,»0,7SS  W-J?* 
5,88,11a  1S76-77,  84,a66,7Si  l.^AJf. 
8.72.7»     1S79^,  SS,96S,7»4  1,0^».-;* 

7,23.434  1880-81.  t2,aM.aW  l.Jl.JJ'S 
S,89,8U     188S-8S.  n,»l.«7f    T*,©.*^ 

The  Uble-land  of  the  Peniiimila,  commeDCiDi: 


Imported—    Lbs. 

1874-75,  .  1,542,767 

1876-77,  .  2,146,584 

1879-80,  .  8,664,989 

1880-81,  .  2,775,564 

1882^,  .  2,781,267 
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with    the   Neilgheniee,    and   proceeding   along 
Mysore  to  the  Dekhan,  Kand^,  and  Gujerat, 
presents    lar^e    tracts   of   country  affording   a 
favourable   climate    and  abundant  pastures  for 
numerous  flocks  of  sheep.     If  from  thence  we 
proceed  in  a  north-east  direction^  passing  Berar, 
Malwa,   Rajputana,  to  the  district  of  Hurriana 
and  the  province  of  Dehli,  we  shall  see,  supported 
on  the  natural  pastures  of  the  country,  immense 
herds  of  cattle,  and  numerous  flocks  of  sheep,  the 
latter  affording  wool  utilized  by  the  natives  for 
making  blankets  (kumlee  or  cumblee)  of  different 
degrees  of  fineness,  which  form  a  considerable 
article  of  the  commerce  of  these  provinces,  and 
one  is  possessed  by  every  labourer  and  artisan. 
Again,  the  Himalaya,  on   theur  southern   face, 
present  a   European  -  like  climate,  remarkable, 
however,  for  being  influenced  by  the  periodical 
rains.    The  temperature  varies  according  to  the 
elevation;  but  they  afford  everywhere  rich  pas- 
tures, and  support  a  fine  breed  of  sheep,  of  which 
the  wool  is  employed  by  the  mountaineers  to 
form  their  clothing.    The  northern  face  of  these 
mountains  is  as  remarkable  for  its  dryness  as  the 
southern  is  for  its  moisture ;  the  cold  is  excessive, 
and  the  animals  which  are  pastured  there  are 
covered  with  shaggy  hair  or  with  long  wool,  and 
a  fine  down.    It  is  here  that  the  shawl- wool  goat 
finds  its  most  congenial  climate. 
-    Sir  A.  Bumes  says,— (1)  The  wool  of  Turkestan 
is  obtained  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bokhara 
and  Samarcand,  and  is  more  celebrated  than  that  of 
Kabul.     This  is  sent  to  Amritsar  in  the  Panjab, 
where  it  is  used  to  mix  with  the  shawl- wool  of  Tibet 
in  making  what  are  called  Kashmir  shawls.    It  is 
the  produce  of  the  goat  of  Bokhara,  and  not  of 
the  sheep  of  Turkestan,  and  is  called  *put,'  in 
contradistinction  to  'pashm,'  which  is  used  to 
express  the  fleece  of  the  sheep.    (2)  The  wool  or 

gut  of  the  goat  of  Kabul  was  not  then  exported, 
eing  entirely  consumed  in  the  native  manufac- 
tures. It  is  procured  from  goats,  and  chiefly  from 
the  hill  country  of  the  mzara  to  the  west  of 
Kabul,  and  between  that  city  and  Herat,  which 
has  an  elevation  of  about  6000  or  8000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  (3)  The  countless  flocks  of 
fat-tailed  sheep  in  Kabul  produce  an  abundance 
of  wool.  The  fleece  is  of  a  glossy  white  colour, 
and  is  in  Kabul  called  *  pashm-i-burrak,'  and  the 
fabrics  prepared  from  it  *burrak,'  in  contradis- 
tinction to  ^puttu.'  It  sold  at  from  2  to  2| 
Kabul  rupees  the  seer,  or  sixteen  pounds.  It  is 
brought  in  from  all  directions  for  sale  in  Kabul ; 
and  Sir  A.  Bumes  states  that  he  *  can  scarcely 
put  a  limit  to  the  supply,  since  the  extent  of  pas- 
ture land  in  those  countries  is  not  overrated  at 
four-fifths  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  conntiy, 
and  a  very  lar^e  portion  of  the  population,  such 
SB  the  Lohani  and  Ghilji,  are  shepherds,  who 
remove  from  pasture  to  pasture,  and  rear  their 
flocks  with  great  care  and  atteoition.  Nature, 
however,  does  as  much  as  the  people ;  for  aro- 
matic plants,  in  which  sheep  delight,  are  exceed- 
ingly abundant,  and  it  is  universally  believed  that 
they  have  considerable  effect  on  the  quality  of  the 
•wool.' 

Wool  obtained  from  the  fat-tailed  variety  of 
«heep  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cloths  and 
x»rpet8,  and  is  also  exported  to  India.  It  is  of 
wide  distribution ;  the  sheep  abound  at  Peshawur, 
Kabul,  Kandahar,  Herat,  and  other  places^    Kelat 


and  the  surrounding  country  produces  sheep's 
wool  in  great  abundance.  This  sheep  is  appar- 
ently ind^nous  also  to  the  Salt  Range. 

Kirman  is  a  tract  of  country  close  by  the 
Persian  Gulf,  to  the  south  of  Penia.  Its  wool 
finds  its  way  into  the  Panjab  in  considerable 
quantities.  It  is  a  soft,  deUcate  wool,  but  its 
principal  use  at  present  unfortunately  appears 
to  be  the  adulteration  of  genuine  pashm.  The 
Kirmani  wool  from  the  Persian  Gulf  finds  its  way 
to  Amritsar  pretty  largely  from  both  Kurachee  and 
Bombay,  and  is  one  of  the  staples  used  in  adulter- 
ating the  pashm  or  genuine  shawl-wool. 

The  Lena  shawl-wool  b  the  produce  of  the 
goats  of  the  Tibetan  Himalaya.  It  used  to  be  a 
prevalent  opinion  that  these  goats  were  found  in 
Kashmir^  but  that  celebrated  valley  is  far  too 
warm  and  damp  for  them. 

The  best  shawl-wool  is  produced  in  the  vicinity 
of  Graro,  Manasarowara,  and  the  elevated  lands  to 
the  eastward.  The  shawl- wool  is  the  fleece  of 
the  goat  next  the  skin  only;  the  outer  coat  is 
coarse  hair,  and  the  two  colours  are  white  and 
light  brown.  The  dogs  of  Tartary  have  also  a 
soft  down  below  the  hair,  very  little  inferior  to 
that  of  the  goats. 

Goafs  hair  is  very  commonly  produced  in 
almost  every  district  of  the  Panjab,  and  called 
'jat.'  It  IS  used  for  making  ropes^  also  for 
matting,  and  for  the  strong  bags  wherein  graiiu 
etc.,  is  carried  on  the  backs  of  oxen.  Grain 
d^ers  use  rugs  made  of  it  in  the  shops  in  which 
the  grain  is  poured  out  when  being  winnowed  or 
weighed.  At  Dala  and  Gyani,  in  Hundes,  four  or 
five  fleeces  of  wool,  according  to  size,  sold  for  one 
rupee,  which  averages  Ijy^  to  2  annas  or  3d.  the 
pound.  Shawl-wool  is  produced  in  a  variety  of 
districts  in  Tibet.   * 

The  wool  of  Eastern  Turkestan  is  known  as 
Turfani  wool,  so  called  from  the  city  of  Turfan. 
It  is  this  exquisitely  fine  wool  from  which  the 
finest  shawls  and  other  fabrics  of  Kashmir  are 
made. 

The  following  are  the  wools  used  in  the  Pan- 
jab:— 

(a)  Pashm,  or  shawl-wool  properly  so  called, 
being  a  downy  substance  found  next  the  skin  and 
below  the  thick  hair  of  the  Tibetan  goat  It  is  of 
three  colours, — white,  drab,  and  dark  lavender 
(tusha).  The  best  kind  is  produced  in  the  semi- 
Ohinese  provinces  of  Turfan,  Kichar,  and  ex- 
port^ via  Yarkand  to  Kashmir.  All  the  finest 
sliawls  are  made  of  this  wool ;  biit  as  the  maharaja 
of  Kashmir  keeps  a  strict  monopoly  of  the  article, 
the  Panjab  shawl- weavers  cannot  procure  it,  and 
have  to  be  content  with  an  inferior  kind  of  pashm 
produced  at  Ghathan,  and  exported  via  Leh  to 
Amritsar,  Nurpur,  Ludhiana,  Jalalpur,  and  other 
shawl-weaving  towns  of  the  Panjab.  The  price 
of  white  paiSim  in  Kashmir  is,  for  uncleaned, 
Rs.3  to4  per  lb. :  ditto,  cleaned,  Bs.  6  to  7  per  lb. ; 
of  tusha,  uncleaned,  Rs.  2  to  3  per  lb. ;  cleaned, 
from  Rs.  6  to  7. 

(b)  The  fleece  of  the  Dumba  sheep  of  ICabul 
and  Peshawur  is  sometimes  called  the  Kabuli 
pashm.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
finer  sorts  of  choga,  an  outer  robe  or  cloak  with 
sleeves  worn  by  Aighans  and  other  Muhammadans 
of  the  western  frontier. 

(c)  Wahab  Shahi^  or  Kirmani  wool,  the  soft 
wlute  wool  of  a  sheep  found  in  Kirman,  a  tract 
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of  country  in  the  soaih  of  Perm^  by  the  Persian 
Gull  It  is  used  for  the  manufactarB  of  spuriona 
kinds  of  shawl-doth,  and  for  adulterating  the 
texture  of  Kashmir  shawls. 

(d)  The  Jutir  of  a  goat  common  iu  Kabul  and 
Peshawur,  called  pat,  from  which  a  texture  called 
pattu  is  made.    (Qu.  put  ?) 

(e)  The  woolly  hair  of  the  camel.  From  this  a 
coarser  kind  of  choga  is  made. 

(/)  The  wool  of  the  country  sheep  of  the 
plains. 

A  considerable  and  increasing  quantity  of  wool 
is  exported  from  India,  mostly  all  of  it,  latterly, 
from  Bombay,  and  chiefly  to  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  America.  Wool  of  Afghanistan 
from  the  white  sheep  has  been  increasing  as  an 
export,  via  Kuraehee  to  Britain.  The  white  and 
the  rufous-coloured  sheep  are  shorn  twice  a  year. 
Sind  is  not  a  wool  ^  producing  country,  though 
it  is  to  be  obtained  m  its  western  conlSnes  to  a 
great  extent,  particularly  in  Outchi  and  the 
Jalawan  mountains  of  the  Brahui.  The  Hindus 
of  the  country  carry  on  the  trade,  and  thus  much 
of  ^e  article  coming  into  the  Bombay  market 
through  Sind  is  misnamed  Sindian  wool.  Many 
districts,  however,  accessible  through  Sind  and 
the  Indus,  yield  this  important  article  abundantly ; 
that  furnished  by  the  Kelat  territories  finds  its 
way  to  Bombay  via  the  mountainous  road  to 
Sonmiani. 

Mr.  Powell  mentions  that  all  or  most  of  the 
mammalia  of  the  Himalayan  regions  and  other 
similariy  situated  localities,  at  an  elevation  of 
11,000  to  13,000  and  14,000  feet,  which  are 
consequently  subject  to  severe  winters  and  a 
high  rarity  of  atmosphere,  whether  domesticated 
or  wUd,  such  as  the  dog,  yak,  karghan,  etc., 

Sossess  a  wintry  inner  coat  of  *pam,*  of  different 
agrees  of  fineness.  The  pushm  of  the  goat  is 
alone  the  marketable  .commodity ;  but  the  hair  of 
the  yak  and  Kirghiz  camel  is  in  parts  cropped, 
and  both  in  a  cleaned  and  coarse  state  is  made 
into  doth  of  different  degrees  of  fineness,  for 
Kiirffhiz  (nomadic)  tents,  dothing,  bedding, 
saddle-bags,  ropes,  etc.  etc.  The  hair  pickml 
from  marketable  pam  at  Kashmir  supplies 
material  for  a  different  branch  of  manufacture, 
viz.  of  ropes,  saddle-bags,  and  haircloth  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  qualities,  and  uses. 

Antelope  wool  of  Lahoul^  called  in  Tibetan 
IVodky-i-lena,  or  properly  b-Rteodky-i-lena,  is 
very  predous. 

Ibex  hair,  or  wool  of  the  teringole  or  kin,  the 
ibex,  is  Hie  wool  that  makes  the  fomous  and  rare 
ibex  shawls. 

Sheep* s  wool,  blade  and  white,  of  Lahonl,  called 
luggi-bal,  was  selling  in  1866  for  6  Cutchi  seers 
per  rupee ;  it  is  exported  to  Kullu  and  Kaoawar. 

Yal^s  wool  of  Kupshu  and  Zanskar,  called 
Kullu,  is  the  soft  undiar-faair  of  the  yak,  used  to 
make  bags  for  sheep  loads,  and  the  felt  soles  of 
shoes. 

The  Rampur  chadr  is  a  soft  wool  fabric  manu- 
factured from  the  wool  of  the  sheep  of  Rampur 
and  Spiti,  which  are  ihere  the  beasts  of  burden. 
The  wool  of  the  Dumba  or  larae-tailed  sheep  of 
Pediawnr  and  Kabul  is  called  KIbuli  paahm,  and 
is  manufactured  into  the  choga  or  sleeved  doaks 
worn  by  the  Afghans. 

Pattu  fabrics  are  made  from  the  pat  wool  of 
Kabul. 


The  pashm  of  Chdngian  and  Tttffan  are  of  the 
first  clftss,  and  are  monopolized  by  Kashmir. 

The  pashms  ofEodakk,  Ladakh,  Sptti,  Bampor, 
Basbabir  are  a  8eoood<rcla88  wool,  and  form  the 
staple  export  to  the  shawl  xnaikuf  actuiixig  cities  o£ 
the  Pan  jab. 

Pasture, — ^The  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  the 
sheep  and  goats  are  fed,  has  most  influence  on 
the  texture  and  quality  of  their  wooL    There  cu 
be  no  doubt  that  the  valleys  of  the  Sutlej,  Ban. 
Ghandrabaga  (or  Chenab),  and  other  tribatuNB 
of  the  Indus,  supply  grazing  grounds  not  to  be 
surpassed  in  richness  and  suitaSleBesB  in  any  put 
of  the  world.    The  population  inhabiting  them  are 
chiefly  pastoral,  but^  owing  to  doth  and  ignoranoe, 
the  wool  they  produce  is  but  small  in  quantity, 
full  of  dirt,  and  ill  cared  for  in  every  way.    The 
Government  of  the  Pan  jab  have  made  efforts  to 
improve  the  breed  by  vie  importation  of  MeriBO 
rams,  but  hitherto  with  little  success.    However, 
a  truss  of  Merino  wool  produced  in  the  Haan 
Hill  district,  to  the  north-west  of  the  Paajab,  and 
sent  to  En^and  in  1860,  waa  there  valued  at 
Is.  6d.  per  lb.   Sheep  whoee  pasture  grows  on  csl- 
carpus  poor  soil  have  short,  harsh  wool,  whik 
those  on  rich  loamy  argillaceous  soils  have  longier 
and  softer  hair.    The  same  animal  producea  li- 
ferent kinds  of  wooL    On  a  sheep  the  finest  vool 
is  on  the  spine  from  the  neck  to  near  the  tail, 
induding  one-tiiird  of  the  breadth  of  the  back. 
Rampur  is  a  great  mart  for  the  reception  and  for- 
warding of  wooL 

Pashm  is  the  chief  article  of  trade  in  Khotaa 
and  Ladakh.  It  is  cut  once  a  year;  the  wool 
picked  out  is  sent  to  Kashmir,  but  the  hair  is 
made  into  ropes,  coarse  sacks,  and  Uankete. 
After  the  hair  of  the  goat  has  been  cut  short  nirh 
a  knife  in  the  direction  of  its  growth,  or  from  tbe 
head  towards  the  tail,  a  sort  of  comb  is  paand 
in  the  reverse  direction,  and  bringa  away  the 
finer  wool  almost  unmixed  with  the  ooaise  bair. 
If  not  shorn  as  the  summer  commeneea,  the 
animals  themselves  rub  off  the  wooL 

The  goats  are  found  domesticated  all  over  tbe 
mountainous  country  of  Weatem  Tibet,  paiticQ' 
larly  in  the  provinces  of  Ladakh,  Bodakh,  and 
Garo.  Ghai^rthan  is  the  name  given  to  tlie 
devated  plateaux  where  innumerable  flocks  are 
pastured.  Merchants  bring  down  large  quanti- 
ties from  Ghar-garo  or  Gmdokh  in  Ghai^^thaa, 
where  a  large  commercial  fair  is  held  annnaUj 
in  August  (Bhadon).  The  Lahonl  leaders  biiof 
Ghangthan  wod  through  Tiadakh.  In  Cbaoir* 
than,  at  the  Arghils  ciSAle-dieda  and  Yaitaab 
pasture  -  gnmnds,  the  usual  price  d  tbe  lav 
article  or  coarse  pam  is  abont  2  vutteea  H 
seeta  pucka,  or  8  lbs.  (English)  for  Bs.  5,  or 
about  6  annaa  the  pound  we^t ;  and  tobaeco  b 
bartered  for  about  double  its  wei|^t  of  ooaae 
Ghangthan  pam*  So  also  green  and  red  dytd 
goat-akina  of  Panjab  manufaotura,  intk  ahoca  and 
boota  of  the  same  artide  (the  latter  made  in  Tvki 
fashion)  are  bartered  at  Yaxkand,  Akn,  ficbi, 
Tnifan,  etc.,  for  treble  and  quadruple  tibeirwcii^t 
of  raw  pam.  In  the  same  manner,  not  nunyyMa 
since,  the  glass  beads  and  buttons  of  ^Bimu^aiD 
were  wont  to  be  barterad  f  or  an  «qiialw«p»<A 
gdd-dnst  or  reg-i-aar  throncboiil  lbs  cnnte 
country  of  Gflgit,  Yackand,  Wutimj^  GkitfaL 
and  along  the  south  base  of  the  Mwtagh  m 
Kara-kOTum. 
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The  monntaiA  paths  be<»weeii  Rarapur  and  SpiCi 
are  so  precipitoug,  that  eheep,  more  surafooted 
than  larger  beasta,  are  commonly  used  to  carry 
burdens  of  from  16  to  20  lbs.  The  sheep  are 
driven  from  village  to  village  with  the  wool  on, 
and  as  the  required  quantity  is  cut  from  their 
backs,  they  are  laden  with  the  grain  which  is 
received  in  exchange,  and  which,  when  the  fleece 
is  all  disposed  of,  is  carried  into  Chinese  Tartary, 
and  sold  at  a  profitable  rate.  It  is  the  custom 
for  the  shepherds  of  Ghumurti  to  give  an  order, 
while  the  crops  are  yet  green  and  on  the  ground, 
for  any  amount  of  grain  they  may  require,  which, 
when  the  crop  is  ripe,  is  stored  up  by  the  culti- 
vator until  the  summer  of  the  eo suing  year.  When 
the  shepherd  arrives  with  his  flock,  he  gives  the 
wool  in  exchange,  and  receives  his  grain,  which  he 
puts  into  small  bags,  and  drives  back  his  flock 
thus  laden.  About  2000  maunds  of  wool  are 
annually  brought  to  Rampur,  and  about  half 
that  quantity  of  pashm.  The  price  of  the  wool 
averages  about  4  lbs.  for  the  rupee,  and  pashm, 
Bs.  2  to  4  for  2  lbs. 

The  beautiful  pashms  of  Changthan  and  Turfian, 
and  the  soft  white  fleeces  of  Kirman,  embrace 
three  distinct  kinds  of  wool,  distinguished  not 
only  by  the  climate  and  soil  where  they  are  pro- 
duced, but  aJso  by  the  fact  that  they  are  the  pro* 
duce  of  different  animab. 

These  classes  are — 1st.  The  genuine  pashms 
of  Changthan,  Turfan,  etc.,  which  are  mono- 
polized by  Kashmir,  and  those  second-class 
pashms,  tbe  produce  of  Kodakh,  Lsdakh,  and 
even  Spiti,  Rampur,  and  Bashahir,  which  form  the 
staple  export  to  the  shawl  manufacturing  cities  of 
the  Panjab,  Amritsar,  Ludhiana,  Jalalpur,  Nur- 
pur.  Included  by  analogy  of  locality,  only,  are 
the  wools  of  the  ibex,  so  rarely  seen,  and  the  yak, 
the  thick  tails  of  which  animals  are  prized  for 
chaories  (fly-flaps). 

2d.  The  wools  produced  beyond  the  N.W. 
frontier,  including  those  of  Feshawnr,  comprise 
the  Dumba  sheep  wool,  the  wools  of  Kabul, 
Bokhara,  and  that  imported  from  Kirman;  in 
fact,  all  classes  of  wool  produced  on  or  beyond 
the  N.W.  frontier.  The  trade  in  these  wools  is 
now  extensive,  both  by  the  Peshawur  and  other 
routea  Second  class  of  wools,  produced  at  or 
sthont  Peshawur,  Kabul,  Kandahar,  and  Persia  or 
Kirman. 

JBritish  PFooZr.— Since  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century  there  have  heeo.  many  fluctuations  in  the 
price  of  wool  in  Great  Britain,  from  14s.  6d.  the 
tod  about  the  year  1780,  to  65s.  in  1864  and  228. 
2|d.  in  1883.  Taking  the  wool  produce  of  Sn^- 
lajid  at  5,500,000  tods  per  annum,  the  value  of  this 
produce  in  the  year  1864  was  £17,554, 166,  whereas 
the  same  quanti^  in  the  year  1883  would  repre- 
sent a  value  of  £6,104,427,-^that  is,  taking  the 
mean  average  price  of  wool  in  1864  at  63s.  lOd. 
per  tod,  and  in  1883  at  22sl  2id.  per  tod.  The 
ciifferenoe  in  value  between  the  produce  of  these 
two  yean  is  thus  no  less  than  £-11,449,739. 

ThulL — ^Thewoolprodnced  in  the ThuUis shipped 
at  Bukkur  or  Leia,  axid  sent  down  to  Bombay,  and 
averages  Rs.  10  a  maond.  In  Ludhiana  district 
pAahtninfc  in  prepared  from  pashm,  the  fine-  hair 
of  the  Tartar  goat.  The  hair  is  brought  down 
on  mules  throng  Ladakh,  Rampur,  and  Bashahir, 
and,  in  exchuige,  cotton  jueee  -  goods,  brass, 
and  iron  are  taken  back.    The  price  of  pashm 


varies  f^om  Rs.  2  a  seer.  On  receiving  the  pashm, 
the  manufacturer's  first  business  is  to  separate 
the  coarser  from  the  finer  or  underneath  hair ; 
out  of  each  seer  about  6  chitaks  61  the  latter 
are  taken.  It  is  then  washed  in  rice  water, 
and  made  into  thread.  This  sells  at  from  4  to  12 
rupees  per  seer,  according  to  quality.  The  thread 
made  of  the  finest  hair  is  woven  into  the  well" 
known  Rampur  chadr,  which  are  extensively 
manufactured.  From  the  coarser  thread  are 
made  shawls  of  sorts,  and  the  cloth  known  as 
pashmina. 

Woollen  manufactures  are  largely  produced  in 
High  Asia,  in  India,  and  in  China ;  vast  quantities 
of  wool  are  woven  into  blankets  of  various 
degrees  of  fineness,  for  the  use  of  the  people, 
called  kumlee  or  cumblee,  also  chadr.  The  nruida 
or  felts,  both  white  and  coloured,  are  used  for 
tents,  floorcloths,  and  quflts.  The  woven  fabrics 
are  made  into  shawls,  choghas,  and  barani  or 
overcoats,  and  the  fine  blankets  known  as  Rampur 
chadr  are  prized,  and  Central  Asia  is  famed  for 
its  carpets.  The  burmk  fabric,  the  abra  and 
looi  blankets,  are  made  of  sheep^s  wool;  the 
pattu  and  pattu  malida  (dressed  pattu)  fabrics 
are  largely  worn  in  Afghanistan,  and  at  Herat 
kumk  is  manufactured  from  goat's  hair. 

The  jute  carpet  is  indigenous  to  Persia  and 
Turkestan,  where  the  best  are  still  made.  In 
India,  the  foundation  for  the  carpet  is  a  warp  of 
strong  cotton  or  hempen  threads ;  and  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  process  consists  in  dexterouslv  twist- 
ing short  lengths  of  coloured  wool  into  each  of  the 
threads  of  the  warp,  so  that  the  two  ends  of  the 
twist  of  wool  stick  out  in  &ont.  The  projecting 
ends  are  then  clipped  to  a  uniform  level,  and  the 
lines  of  work  are  compacted  together  by  striking 
them  with  a  blunt  instrument  (Birdwood).  The 
historical  seats  of  the  industry  are  in  Kashmir,  the 
Panjab,  and  Sind,  and  at  Agra,  Mirzapur,  Jubbul- 
pur,  Warangal  in' the  Dekhan,  Malabar,  and  Masuli- 
patam.  Velvet  carpets  are  also  made  at  Benares 
and  Murshidabad,  and  silk  carpets  at  Tanjore  and 
Salem.  At  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  the  finest 
Indian  rugs  came  from  Warangal,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Andhra  dvnasty,  about  80  miles 
east  of  Hyderabad.  Then:  characteristic  feature 
was  the  exceedingly  numerous  count  of  the 
stitches,  about  12,000  to  the  square  foot  '  They 
were  also  perfectly  harmonious  in  colour,  and  the 
only  examples  in  which  silk  was  used  with  an 
entirely  satisfactory  effect '  (Birdwood).  The  price 
was  not  less  than  £10  per  square  yard.  The 
common  rugs,  produced  m  enormous  quantities 
from  the  jails  at  Lahore,  Jubbulpur,  Mirzapur, 
Benares,  and  Bangalore,  sell  in  Enghmd  at  7s.  6d. 
each. 

The  woollen  fabrics  produced  by  the  Chinese 
are  felts  for  the  soles  of  shoes  and  winter  hats, 
and  a  sort  of  rug  or  carpet.  It  is  not  woven  in 
looms  from  the  yam,  but  is  made  in  small  pieces 
by  a  fulling  process  which  mats  the  fibres  togellier. 
The  consumption  of  it  by  shoemakers  is  very 
great,  and  nearly  as  la^e  for  winter  hats  among 
tiie  common  people.  &e  ru^  are  woven  with 
coloured  threads  in  rude  imitation  of  figures,  and 
are  extensively  used  in  the  northern  provinces ; 
the  pieces  are  a  few  feet  square,  and  sewn 
together  for  carpets  or  bedding.  Hair  and  wool 
are  both  employed  in  their  construction. 

Great  Britain  in  1883  expcMrted  woollen  fabrics 
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to  the  valae  of  £18,320,016,  of  which  there 
was  cleared  for  India,  £370,545  value ;  to  China, 
£242,456 ;  to  Japan,  £62,455.  India  in  1882- 
1883  imported  to  the  valne  of  Rs.  77,52,049.— 
MacGregor,  p.  50 ;  Poitrell,  Handbook;  Econ.  Prod. 
Panjab^  183 ;  Ann,  Ind.  Adm,  xii.  108  ;  Imp,  Gaz, 

WOON.  BcRM.  A  Burmese  governor  or 
minister.  This  word  literally  signifies  burden, 
as  woon-gye,  great  woon ;  woon-douk,  prop  of 
the  woon. — Yule^y,  3. 

WOO-PEI-TZE.  BuRM.  Galls  imported  from 
China,  which  are  said  to  be  produced  by  an  aphis; 
they  are  more  bulky  than  common  gaUs,  of  very 
irregular  shape,  and  hollow. 

WOO-TAI-SHAN,  a  city  of  China  to  which 
the  Mongols  make  pilgrimages,  prostrating  them- 
selves all  the  way. 

WOOTZ,  or  Indian  Steel.  Woots  is  a  term 
applied  by  Dr.  Heyne  to  the  steel  ingots  manu- 
factured in  the  south  of  the  Peninsula  of  India. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  his  variatiou  of  the  word 
Ucha,  meaning  superior,  high;  Ucha  kabbina, 
superior  iron.  The  name  in  Mysore  is  Ukku 
tundu,a]so  Ukkinatundu,  also  Ukku  gatti,  lumps 
of  steel.    See  Steel. 

WORAGALLI,  a  name  of  the  town  in  maps 
called  Warangal. 

WORM.  Several  creatures  receive  this  common 
name;  a  tailless  batrachian,  the  Ichthyophis 
glutinoBus,  is  an  immense  earth-worm,  conunon 
in  Sikkim.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Khassya  moun- 
tains, Singapore,  Ceylon,  and  Java. 

Amphitrite,  or  sea-worm  of  Java,  lives  in 
holes  of  the  great  solid  madrepores.  The  gills  of 
these  lovely  creatures  are  in  the  form  of  spiral 
ribbons  of  brilliant  orange,  green,  and  blue. 
These  gaudy  plumes  are  alternately  extruded  and 
retracted,  and,  seen  through  the  pellncid  water, 
present  a  very  singular  and  beautiful  appearance. 
— Adams^  Travelsy  p.  51 ;  Hooker's  H,  J.  ii.  p.  25. 

WORMIA  BRACTEATA.  W.  Ic,  DiJlenia 
bracteata,  W.  Ic,  A  very  handsome  tree  of  the 
Coimbatore  Hills,  in  the  Bolamputty  valley,  on 
hills  near  Coimbatore,  and  the  Animallays,  in 
Mysore,  and  on  the  North  Arcot  and  Cuddapah 
HiUs.  It  is  well  deserving  of  cultivation  for 
ornamental  planting,  etc. — Beddome. 

WORMIA  TRIQUETRA.  RoUL  Diyapara, 
SiNOH.  A  moderate-sized  tree,  conmion  in  the 
moist,  warmer  parts  of  Ceylon,  up  to  an  elevation 
of  2000  feet.— r/iic.  En.  PL  Zeyl  p.  4. 

WORMWOOD. 


Artemisia  absinthnxD,  Lat. 
Bubuk,  ....  Malay. 
Buranjaiif  kohi,  .  PxBS. 
Dona.  ....  Sansk. 
Maahipattiri,   .    .     Tam. 


Afsontin,  .  .  .  Arab. 
Tin  ch'in  han,  .  Ohin. 
Dhowna,  Mustani,  HiKD. 
Murwa, ....  „ 
Domolo,  .  .  .  Jav. 
Gand-mar, .    .    .    Kabu. 

This  European  plant  is   found  in  the  Indian 

bazars.     The  wormwood  of  the  Old  Testament 

is  the  Artemisia  abrotanum. — O^Sh,  Disp,  p.  414. 

WOTAY  KOROSHANUM.    Tail 
Wotay  koroflhenam,  Tam.  |  Wontay  koroshnam,  Tel. 

This  is  a  bright  vellow  biliary  concretion, 
found  in  the  gall-bladder  of  certain  cameb.  It 
is  highly  prized  as  a  beautiful  yellow  paint,  but 
is  very  eimensive. — AinaUe, 

WRESTLING  in  India  is  a  favourite  amuse- 
ment for  the  rich,  who  keep  largely  overfed  men 
for  the  purpose  of  being  pitied  against  each 
other.     These  are  so  full  of   flesh,  that  their 


distinctive  forms  are  almost  hidden,  though  this 
is  more  owing  to  the  development  of  muflcle 
than  to  deposit  of  fat.  On  one  occasion,  to  sdd 
to  the  interest  of  a  mela,  wrestlers  of  reputatian 
from  Agra,  Muttra,  Cawnpur,  and  other  places 
were  sent  for,  and  for  three  mornings  success- 
ively the  rajas  and  others  were  entertained  with 
some  splendid  wrestling  matches.  There  was  do 
cruelty  or  brutality  exhibited,  but  fair,  inanlj 
trials  of  strength  and  dexterily,  which  elicited 
applause,  and  which  attracted  on  the  bist  day  a 
crowd  of  at  least  50,000  people.  Wrestlen  of 
Japan,  before  engaging,  challenge  by  placing  i 
hand  on  each  thigh,  just  above  the  knee :  then 
stooping  slightly,  lifting  each  leg  in  turn,  at  the 
same  time  dap  the  thigh  as  the  foot  comes  sharply 
to  the  ground. — DehU  Gazette, 

WRIGHT,  EDWARD,  an  eminent  mathema- 
tician and  engineer,  who  accompanied  the  Earl 
of  Cumberland  on  his  first  voyage  to  the  Azores. 
In  1616  he  was  appointed  by  the  East  India 
Company,  on  a  salary  of  £50  a-year,  to  compik 
their  charts. — E,  I,  Marine  Surveysf. 

WRIGHTIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  ApocynacesB,  of  which  Wri^'btia 
coccinea  is  a  large  tree ;  flowers  externally  greea. 
internally  deep  orange-red.  having  somethmg  of 
the  perfume  of  the  pine-apple.  Wrightia  Wallichii 
is  found  in  the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  and  on  tlw 
slope  of  the  Neilgherries,  from  aboat  the  middle 
of  the  ascent  to  an  elevation  of  between  i<J^^ 
and  5000  {eet,-'Mason ;  W.  Ic. 

WRIGHTIA  ANTIDYSENTERICA.    R.  Br. 
Nerinm  antidyaenterioaiD,  Linn, 


La-thou,     .    .    .    BuRM. 

Veppala,     .    . 

.    .Tah. 

Conesai  bark  tree,      Eno. 

K<MUga  pala,  . 

.    .Tn. 

Inderjau,    .    .    .     Hind. 

P&U  cbettQ,    . 

•    •    »» 

Cheeri,  ....  Saksk. 

Kodiaapala,  . 

•   .    » 

A  small  tree  of  Malabar,  Ceylon,  the  lale  of 
France,  common  in  many  parts  of  India,  alao  in 
Tavoy.     The  bark  was  formerly  in  request  ander 
the  name  of  Conessi,  and  is  still  esteemed  by 
the  natives  in  dysentery  and  bowel  complainta. 
It  appears  to  have  lost  its  value  in  coouneroe,  hf 
not  Deing  distinguished  from  the  bark  of  Wiightia 
tinctoria,  which  grows  in  the  same  places.    The 
very  bitter  seeds  are  boiled  in  milk,  and  given 
in  hemorrhoids  and  dysentery,  and  in  decoctioD 
in  fever  and  gout ;  also  as  an  anthelmintic.    The 
bark  of  the  root  is  astringent  and  febrifuge,  and 
is  used  as  a  specific  in  dysentery  and  bov^ 
complaints.    Ite  milky  juice  is  also  used  as  a  ml- 
nerary.    The  tree  has  peculiariy-acented  flows, 
with  a  form  resembling  those  of  the  jasmine,  th^ 
wood  is  white,  of  a  fine  grain,  and  suaoeptible  of 
polish,  and  is  used  by  Uie  turner  and  csbiset' 
maker.    The  seeds  are  covered  with  a  kind  of 
downy  tuft,  somewhat  resembling  the  down  of  the 
thistle.     Two  kinds  of  inderjau  seeds  are  dis- 
tinguished in   Hindu  medicine,  the  sweet  and 
bitter.     The  former  has  a  pleMant  tMfte,  not 
unlike  that  of  oats,  which  th^  alto  isHBhle 
somewhat  in  appemnce,   but  are  longer  aad 
more  slender.    An  infowAn  of  this  roasted  seed 
is  given  as  a  sale  and  gentle  restniner  in  bovf  1 
complaints ;  the  decoction  is  employed  in  ferer 
oases.    The  latter,  from  W.  antiaysentmsi  ^ 
intensely  bitter,  and  used  as. a  Termifage.   Tae 
bark  was  greatly  landed  m  the  IM  catorr 
by  Geoffroy,  and  it  appeare  to  be  a  Rfoedv  n 
no  mean  vialue.    A  new  vegetebie  aftsloid  ex> 
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tracted  from  the  bark  ils  rcBinons  and  uncrystal- 
lizable,  of  a  powerfuUy  bitter  and  somewhat  acrid 
taste,  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform ;  only  one  part 
procurable  from  one  thousand  parts  of  dry  bark. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  seeds  contain  it  in  much 
larger  quantities.— Ca<.  Ex.,  1862;  Voigt ;  M, 
E.  J.  R. ;  O'Sh, ;  Ind,  Ann.  Med.  Scu,  Aug.  1856. 

WRIGHTIA  MOLLISSIMA.     Wall. 
Khilawa,    .    .    .    Hind.  |  Dndhia,      .    .    .    Hind. 

Grows  in  the  Nagari  Hills,  in  Kamaon,  Bijnour, 
and  Garhwal,  and  is  abundant  in  some  moist 
forests.  It  grows  in  the  Siwalik  tract,  near  tJie 
Indus,  up  to  8500  feet.  It  grows  to  the  height  of 
15  feet.  Its  wood  is  light  yellow,  soft,  and  white, 
not  very  durable,  fine-grained,  polishes  well ; 
used  chiefly  for  combs. — Drs.  Cleghorn,  Stewart ; 
Mr.  Thomson  ;  M.  E.  J.  R. 

WRIGHTIA  TINCTORIA.    7?.  Br. 


Nerium  tinotorinm,  Boxb. 
Bhar-kuri,  .  .  Bombat. 
Kala-kudu,  HiND.,  BfAHR. 
Hya  maraka,    .     .  Sansk. 


W.  Rothii,  D.  a 
Pallay  maram, 
PalaTa-ranu,    . 
Chitti  ankudu, 


Tah. 
.Tbl. 


A  small,  pretty  tree,  found  in  the  Coimbatore, 
Godavery,  and  other  forests  of  the  Madi-as  Pre- 
aidency,  and  very  common  in  all  the  forests  of 
Bombay.  It  affords  .a  very  beautiful  wood,  white, 
hard,  and  close-grained ;  coming  nearer  to  ivory 
than  any  Dr.  Roxburgh  knew,  and  valuable  for 
turning.  Pale  -  green  soft  leaves ;  deciduous  in 
the  cold  weather ;  flowers  in  March  and  April ; 
white  follicles  in  pairs,  from  12  to  18  inches 
long,  of  which  as  they  ripen  the  ends  of  eac^  pair 
curiously  join.  It  is  a  common  tree  in  the  Coim- 
batore jungles.  The  leaves  afford  an  inferior 
kind  of  indigo,  hence  the  Mahratta  name.  It  is 
extracted  by  scalding.— IFt^A/;  Roxh.;  Gibson; 
Riddell;  Cleghom;  Captain  Beddome. 

WRIGHTIA  TOMENTOSA.    Rom.  et  Sch. 
Nerium  tomentosum,  Boxb. 

Nolam-pala,  .    .  Maleal.  I  Koyila  mokiri,  .    .    Tel. 
Pedda  pala,  .    .    .    Tel.  |  Putta,  Pnta,  Jilledu,    „ 

A  small  tree,  not  very  uncommon  in  the  Central 
Province  of  Ceylon,  grows  in  the  Circars  and 
Lower  Grodavery  jungles.  Wood  appears  close- 
grained,  not  usea.  The  juice  is  a  permanent 
yellow  dye.  Bark  given  internally  for  scorpion 
bites.— r^tt'.  PI.  p.  198  ;  Beddome;   Voigt. 

WRIGHTIA  ZEYLANICA.    R.  Br. 
W.  antidyienterica,iJ.jBr.  I  Sudduidda,    .    ,    Singh. 

Conunon  in  the  south  of  the  island  of  Ceylon. 
^Thw.  p.  193. 
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Haraf  (■.),  Hamf  (pL),  Aa. 
Baqm,  Irqam,  .     .    .    „ 

Tahrir, ,, 

Ecriture, Fb. 

Schrift,  ....  Ger. 
Likhawat,  .  .  .  HiKD. 
Bcritura, It. 

All  Asiatic  races  regard  writing  characters  with 
a  respect  amounting  to  veneration.  This  feeling 
is  earnest  with  Muhammadans,  influenced  by  the 
possibility  of  the  words  representing  the  sacred 
name  of  God;  and  the  Chinese  in  their  towns 
employ  people  to  collect  expended  manuscripts 
from  houses,  to  secure  them  from  desecration. 
Amongst  Muhammadans  of  India,  a  holy  man, 
to  cure  sickness,  writes  an  invocation  on  a  board 
or  slate  or  paper,  which  is  washed  off  and  given 
to  the  sick  person  to  drink.    Writing  has  been 


Scripiura,  ....  Lat. 
Navashi,     .    .     .     Pebs. 

lipi, Sansk. 

Escritura,  ....  Sp. 
Ayuthn,  Ezhuttu,  .  Tah. 
Raahathee,.    .    .    .  Tel. 


WRITING. 

brought  to  its  present  perfection  by  much  labour. 
It  has  been  in  use  from  prehistoric  times,  and 
throughout  5000  years,  at  least,  learned  men  have 
been  inventing  and  improving  alphabets. 

The  most  recent  writer  is  Dr.  Isaac  Taylor, 
in  1883,  on  the  alphabet  He  tells  us  that  two 
kinds  of  writing  are  in  use  by  the  natives  of  the 
world, — alphabetic  and  non-alphabetic  ;  that  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphic  writing  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  source  of  all  existing  alphabets;  that 
every  system  of  writing  haa  begun  with  rude 
pictures  of  objects,  and  such  pictures,  more  or 
less  conventionalized,  were  graauallv  aooepted  as 
the  representatives  of  words,  and  afterwards  be- 
came the  symbols  of  more  or  less  elementary 
sounds.  Learned  men  describe  this  process  in 
saying  that  writing  began  with  ideograms,  pictures, 
or  pictorial  symbols,  which  afterwards  developed 
into  phonograms  or  symbols  of  sounds,  eitner 
verbal  signs,  syllabic  signs,  or  alphabetic  signs. 

There  are  known  five  great  systems  of  picture- 
writing,  which  have  been  independently  invented. 
These  are  (1)  the  Egyptian,  which  developed  into 
the  monumental  hieroglyphic ;  (2)  the  cuneiform, 
which  branched  into  nme  forms ;  (3)  the  Chinese, 
of  five  forms ;  (4)  the  Mexican,  with  its  two 
branches ;  and  (5)  the  Hittite,  which  developed 
into  the  Carchemi^  hieroglyphics,  the  Asia  Minor 
syllabary,  the  Lycian  alphabet,  and  the  Cypriote 
syllabary.  The  Chinese  chanicters  illustrate  a 
graphic  system  which  has  never  advanced  beyond 
the  most  rudimentary  stage  of  conventionalized 
picture-writing.  It  is  a  language  of  roots,  and  is 
monosyllabic.  The  people  of  Japan  use  the 
Chinese  characters,  but  their  language  is  poly- 
syUabio ;  and  the  Chinese  characters,  which  are 
verbal  phonograms,  have  been  used  by  the  Japan- 
ese for  the  expression  of  the  polysyllabic  Japanese 
words  by  being  treated  as  syllabic  signs. 

The  diffusion  of  alphabets  has  been  largely 
effected  by  trade  routes,  by  conquests,  coloniza- 
tion, and  religion.  In  the  5th  century  B.C.,  Darius 
Hystaspes  recorded  in  the  Behistun  inscription  his 
restoration  of  the  forgotten  text  and  commentary 
of  the  Zendavesta.  Also  Hermippus  of  Smyrna, 
who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  3d  century  B.C., 
quoted  and  summarized  the  contents  of  the  twenty 
books,  each  consisting  of  100,000  lines,  which,  he 
says,  had  been  composed  by  Zoroaster;  and  Masudi, 
an  Arab  historian  of  the  10th  century  A.D.,  says 
the  Zendavesta  was  written  on  12,000  cow-hides, 
in  a  character  invented  by  Zertusht.  It  is  believed 
that  the  character  used  by  Zertusht  was  a  variety 
of  the  Aramean. 

Buddhism,  a  missionary  religion,  has  eagerly 
availed  itself  of  the  art  of  writing  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  its  doctrines ;  but  Aryan  Hindus  have 
preferred  the  oral  transmission  of  the  Vedas ;  and 
Kumarila  Bhatta,  of  the  8th  century  A.D.,  mentions 
writing  only  to  condemn  its  use.  The  sons  of  the 
three  higher  castes  of  Hindus  were  required  to 
learn  by  heart  the  sacred  text ;  and  to  the 
present  day  youths  in  some  of  the  Brahmanic 
families  can  repeat  the  whole  of  the  Rig  Veda, 
learned,  as  their  ancestors  acquired  it  thousands  of 
years  ago,  from  the  mouth  of  a  teacher,  so  that 
the  ^  V^c  succession '  should  never  be  broken. 

The  Arabic  letters  and  the  Arabic  numerals  are, 
with  some  modifications,  in  use  amongst  the  Mu- 
hammadans of  Arabia,  Peisiay  Turkey,  Turkestan, 
Afghanistan,   Baluchistan,  and    India,  ai^d   the 
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writiBf^  fonns  receivd  the  names  of  Togbra,  Naahk,  | 
Talik,  Nashk-Talik,  Shafia,  Raqm,  and  Sbakastah. 
The  Gnfic  alphabet  is  not  now  in  nae. 

The  ChiisSuui  missionaries,  also,  have  effected 
creot  things  in  establisbing  the  best  of  the  many 
oialeotB  current  amongst  5ie  tribes,  as  among  the 
Malay  of  the  Archipelago  and  the  Hindi-speaking 
nations  of  Hindustan  and  the  Panjab. 

Plahlavi  group, — ^Tbe  prindtiye  Semitic  alphabet 
has  had  three  branches, — ^the  Phoenician,  the 
Joktanite,  and  the  Aramean.  From  the  Phoenician 
eame  the  alphabets  of  Europe;  those  of  India 
were  from  the  Joktanite ;  while  the  Aramean  be- 
came the  source  of  the  alphabets  employed  by  the 
yarious  non-Semitic  races  in  the  pronnees  of  the 
Persian  empire,  and  it  exterminated  the  other 
Semitie  scripts  of  Western  Asia.  This  group  is 
nsually  oidled  the  Pahlavi. 

Iranian. — ^The  four  alphabets  of  the  Iranian 
group  have  been  designated  the  Indo-Bactrian, 
3ie  I'ahlayi,  the  Armenian,  and  the  Greorgian. 
The  three  Pahlavi  alphabets  are  the  Arsacidan, 
Sassanian,  and  Parsee. 

The  Arsacidan  type  was  developed  in  Persia 
daring  the  period  of  the  Parthian  empire,  KC. 
256  to  A.D.  226.  The  Sassanian  or  Pahlavi  proper 
was  formed  during  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  A.D. 
226  to  651. 

The  Parsee  or  Indian  Pahlavi,  often  called  the 
Zend  alphabet,  is  that  which  was  used  by  the 
Parsee  fugitives  after  their  flight  to  India.  The 
Armenian  and  Georgian  alphabets  are  the  only 
living  representatives  of  the  Iranian  alphabet,  the 
Parsee  being  understood  and  used  only  by  an 
•eoc&ssiaBtical  dass.  St.  Mesrob,  a.d.  400  (for  he 
was  icanonized),  had  been  a  secretary  at  the  court 
of  the  Armenian  kings  Varasdates  and  Arsaoes  iv^ 
but  resigned  in  order  to  follow  a  religious  lifa 
Moses  of  Ghorene  gives  Mesrob  the  credit  of  oou'^ 
stmcttng  the  Armenian  alf^bet,  and  Moses  used 
it  in  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into 
the  Armenian. 

/iMliia.-*The  distinct  alphabets  employed  in 
India  outnumber  all  the  other  alphabets  used  in 
the  remainder  of  the  world.  Bat  tiie  vemacukr 
soripts  divide  tibemselves  into  four  or  five  great 
danes,  essentially  ooinoident  with  divisions  of 
race^  language,  or  religion ;  and  hesides,  there  are 
in  use  the  alphabets  of  Annam,  Arabia,  Armenia, 
Baluchistan,  Ghina,  Afghanistan,  and  Syria 
(Karshnni),  with  peooliar  local  varieties  of  the 
Nashki  alphabet,  which  have  arisen  in  Bombay, 
Malabar,  Bind,  and  Singapore. 

There  are  nearly  twenty  alphabets  descended 
Iran  the  I>evanagari  script,  in  which  the  Sanskrit 
UteratuTe  is  mostly  conserved.  Others  have  been 
derived  from  the  Pali,  the  old  alphabet  of  the 
Buddhist  scr^tuies ;  about  twelve  oelong  to  the 
Dravidion  family  of  alphabets,  nearly  as  many  to 
the  Gujerati  or  Western  type,  and  others  to  the 
Bastem  or  Bengali  class. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep  gave  the  followiog  list  of 
tn&aiiions  of  the  Indian  alphabet  from  the  time 
of  Asoka,  with  some  of  the  most  marked  local 
varieties  at  present  in  ase«  vis.  those  used  in  the 
actdptoresof 
ABoisa'ft  ediets  of  the  3d 

oentory  B.a 
Western  oavei. 
Sah  ioMription  at  Gimar. 
•Oupta  iiwcription  at  Allah- 
abad. 


Nerbadda. 
Kiatna. 

Telinga,  modem. 
Tibetan,  modem. 
SqTiare  Fall. 


anjetati* 

PamahL 

Kashmiri. 

Bengali. 

DcTanagari. 


Volabhi  platsi  from  Ghije- 
rat. 

Kutila  inacription  of  the 
10th  century  A-^-,  a^ 
Bareilly. 


And  he  gave  the  following  ten  modifications  of 
the  Sanskrit  alphabet  from  b.c.  543  to  a.d.  IS'iO. 
viz. — 

Fifth  century  B.C.,  rise  of  Buddhism. 

Western  cares. 

Third  century  B.C.,  Sanskrit  inacriptioDS  of  Asob, 

Junagarh. 
Second  century  A.D.,  Gujerat  dated  plates. 
Fifth  century  A.D.,  Allahabad  inscriptions  of  the  Gapts 

dynasty. 
Seventh  century  A.D.,  Tibetan  alphabet  formed  fron 

Sanskrit. 
Ninth  century  A.D.,  Kutila  inscriptiona  from  Bareilly, 

A.D.  992. 
Eleventh  century  A.D.,  Bengali  alphabet  as  now  modi- 
fied.   Adisur,  A.D.  1065. 
Modem  Devanagari  aliihabet. 

Old  Pali  alphabet  of  the  Burmese,  compared  with  i.D. 
200. 
Dr.  Isaac  Taybr,  however,  has  aince  anangeii 
the  alphabets  of  India   into    two  claaeeB,— the 
ancient  and  the  modern  or  vernacular. 

From  the  3d  century  B.c.  to  the  10th  centorr 
A.D.,  thirteen  ancient  alphabets  were  in  use  u 
India.  They  comprise  —  (I)  Maurya  from  tht 
inscription  of  Asoka  at  Qimar ;  (2)  the  Andbt 
of  the  western  cave  temples;  (3)  that  of  the 
Sah  or  Kshatrapa  at  Qimar ;  (4)  the  Gupta  oo 
the  Allahabad  piUar ;  (5)  the  Vabbhi  from  the 
Gujerat  plates ;  (6)  the  Ghalukya  or  Kistna  fnxu 
the  Amaravati  plates;  (7)  the  Nerbadda  from 
the  Seoni  plates ;  (8)  that  of  the  Assam  insciip- 
tion ;  (9)  the  Kutila  alphabet  of  Bareilly ;  (10)  tb« 
Kiousa  or  lapidary  Pah ;  (11)  the  Tibetan;  (1:^) 
the  Paasepa ;  and  <13)  the  Devanagari 

The  vernacular  alf^abets  of  the  Peninsula  d 
India  are  those  of  Assam,  the  Kutila,  Gmroinahbi, 
Nagari,  Bengali,  Orissa^  Gujerati,  Sindi,  Multani, 
T^agu,  Canarese,  Grantha  (Tulu),  and  Tamil 

The  vernacular  alphabets  of  Further  India  and 
the  islands  are  the  Kiousa,  Burmese,  square  Pali, 
Singhalese,  Pegu,  Ahom,  Battak  (old),  Batiak 
(new),  Rejang,  Lamipong,  Tagala,  Biasya,  Maos- 
Bar,  and  BugL  AH  these  have  ori^pnated  from 
one  single  source,  the  alphabet  used  in  the  edicts 
of  Asoka,  the  Buddhist  king.  He  was  zetlooe 
for  his  faith,  and  in  the  y^ira  253  to  250  kc.  he 
promulgated  edicts  enjoining  obedience  to  its 
ordinancSes:  Between  Pcsluiwur  and  CejloQ 
seventeen  versions  of  these  edicts,  engraTed  on 
rocks  and  pillars,  have  been  discovered,  and  like- 
wise several  dedicatory  inscriptions  on  cavefl  or 
locdc-cut  templra  canstmctod  by  kmi ;  and  there 
are  also  six  pillar  inscriptions,  of  which  the  best 
known  are  those  at  Dehli  a&d'  Allahabad.  In  tbe 
2d  and  13  th  edicts,  Asoka  mentions  as  his  allr 
and  contemporary  the  Tona-iaja  or  Ionian  kiog 
Antiyoke,  and  also  refera  to  the  Ghatura  lajw- 
or  four  rajas,  Tununye,  Aniikim,  Maka,  aDd 
Alikasandare,  who  are  known  to  be  PtolemTU- 
of  Egypt,  AntigonuB  of  Macedonia,  Mtgis  « 
Gyrwie,  and  Alexander  n.  of  Epkos. 

These  inscriptions  of  Asoka  are  wittten  intfar^ 
local  Fm&  or  Prakrit  dialects,  and  twowkooy 
distinot alphabets  are  employedL  AnmmfO^ 
at  Kapaardigiri  iain  the  Lido^BaelRto  aiphihrt. 
an  alphabet  of  Iranian  nrioin ;  wfaitoiliat  osedin 
the  other.  veniDBB  of  the  edioli  ww  aft  tetwo^ 
the  Later  pi&ar.chaMcter,  but  klteilr^^'^ 
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Pali,  aad  it  1b  tbiB  one  wMch  iB  tlie  sooroe  of  the 
ezistiDg  Indian  scripts. 

The  Kapurdigiri  alphabet  is  an  isolated  mpiku- 
ment  of  a  great  JBactrian  alphabet,  in  which  the 
Zoroastrian  books  and  an  extensive  literature  had 
been  in  all  probability  conserved.  The  Kapurdi- 
giri form  was  put  aside  during  the  time  of 
Alexander  of  Macedon  and  his  odmcers,  but  later 
on,  in  the  time  of  Asoka,  it  was  again  utilized  for 
this  inscription.  It  has,  however,  been  in  use  in 
Ariana  (Herat),  Margtana  (Merr),  Bactriana 
(Bokhara),  Alexandria,  Arachosia  (Kandahar), 
and  in  India  throughout  the  Panjab.  The 
alphabet  of  the  Kapurdigiri  inscription  has  had 
several  names, — ^Aiyan,  Bactrian,  etc.  It  is  now 
called  the  Indo-Baotrian»  It  is  slanting,  cursive) 
and  irregular,  singularly  free  from  looped  forms, 
and  written  from  right  to  lef U  The  Indo-Pali  or 
Lat  is  written  from  left  to  right ;  it  is  regular, 
uDright,  and  rigid,  with  numerous  looped  forma. 
Tne  source  of  the  Lat  alphabet  has  been  variously 
suggested. 

In  the  12  centuries  between  Asoka,  B.C.  250, 
and  the  10th  century  A.D.,  various  vernacular 
scripts  of  India  were  formed.  In  three  inscriptions 
of  this  epoch,  namely,  the  Kutila  or  Bareilly  inscrip- 
tion of  A.D.  992,  the  Ghalukya  or  Kistna  inscrip- 
tion of  945,  and  a  Kawi  inscription  of  919,  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  three  great  alphabetic 
types  of  India,  the  Nasari,  the  Dravidian,  and  the 
Pali,  can  unmistakeably  be  recognised. 

The  Nagari  or  Devanagari  group  of  alphabets 
are  employed  in  Kashmir,  the  Panjab,  the  N.W. 
Provinces,  Oudh,  Rajputana,  Gujerat,  Central 
Provinces,  Maharashtra,  Behar,  Bengal,  and 
Orifisa,  and  the  Tibetan  alphabets  belong  essenti- 
aUy  to  this  group. 

The  Devanagari  is  the  chief  character  employed 
for  writing  the  ancient  Sanskrit  language.  Devana- 
gari is  of  comparatively  modem  origin. 

The  Gurumukhi  character  is  used  by  the  Sikhs. 

Kashmir  has  two  alphabets, — the  Sarada,  nearly 
identical  with  the  Devanagari^  and  the  Tbakun, 
inclining  to  the  Gurumukhi  type. 

Mahsati  is  written  in  two  characters ;  that  used 
for  books  is  called  Bal-bodh,  'intelligible  to  a 
child,'  and  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  Devanagari ; 
the  other,  called  Modi,  is  cursive  of  the  Gurumukhi 
type. 

The  Bengali  prototype  is  to  be  seen  in  old 
Ckrari  inscriptions. 

Uria  of  Orissa  belongs  to  the  same  class,  bat 
has  many  archaic  forms ;  it  is  now  written  on 
palm  leaves  with  an  iron  style. 

Nepal  uses  foiir  scripts, — the  Newari,  which  is 
nearly  the  same  as  the  Devanagari ;  the  Banjin 
Mola,  belong^  to  the  BengaH  type;  withtilie 
Kaiti- Nagari  and  the  Banja  of  intermediate 
character. 

The  Sindi  and  Multani  alphabets  have  some 
old  letters  from  the  Indian,  several  cbaraeters 
borrowed  from  the  Guramukhi  or  Gujerati  alpha- 
beta,  overlaid  by  the  Devanagari. 


)n  AJ3F.  1259;  doriag  the  reign  of  Kublai  Khan; 

Five  of  the  letters  added  to  the  Mongol  Galik 
alphabet  .are  sliU  used  by  the  Kalmuks  on  the 
Lower  Volga. 

The  Dravidian  alphabets  of  Southern  India 
were  derived  from  the  chaiacter  of  the  western 
cave  temples,  and  as  early  as  the  4th  century  a.d. 
This  gave  birth  to  separate  types.  The  first  of 
these,  renresented  by  the  inscriptioBB'  ol  the 
Yengi  and  Ghalukya  dynasties  of  the  Dekhan,  was 
the  source  of  the  Teluga  and  Canareee  alphabets ; 
while  from  the  other,  reprawnted  by  the  Cera 
inscriptions,  proceeded  the  Tamil  aldbabet,  the 
Tulu,  the  Malealam,  and  the  Gianiha  or  book 
alphabet^  used  by  the  Tamil  Brahmans  for  the 
Sanskrit  transoiiptions  of  their  sacred  books. 
From  it  are  derived  two  vernacular  alphai)ets  in  use 
on  the  Malabar  coast ;  one  is  the  Tulu  Grantha  and 
the  other  the  Malealam,  from,  wluch  several 
characters  were  borrowed  by  the  Christians  of 
Stb  Thomas  in  order  to  supplement  the  Syria 
(Karshuni)  alphabet  which  they  obtained  from 
Uie  Nestorian  missionaries. 

Several  of  the  l^unil  letters  are  supposed  to 
have  been  obtained  from  the  ancient  Vatteluttu 
or  Vattezbattu,  which  is  still  in  use  by  the  Moplali 
of  S.  Malabar. 

MakUve  alphabets  are  two.  The  old  Dewehi 
Hakura  is  derived  from  the  Dravidian  alphabets 
of  the  mainland.  It  is  written  from  left  to  ^i^t, 
and  is  still  in  use  in  the  Southern  AtoUs.  The 
newer  alphabet  of  the  Northern  Atolls  is  called 
the  Gabali  Tana,  and  is  written  from  right  to  left 
like  the  Nashki  alphabets.  Nine  of  its  18  letters 
are  merely  Gobar  or  Arabic  ciphers  wiUi  phonetic 
values  assigned  to  them ;  the  other  9  seem  to  be 
Telugu-Canarese  numerals. 

Singhalese  has  an  isolated  alphabet  of  the  Pali 
class,  but  modified  by  early  Grantha  influences. 
It  is  confined  to  the  southern  hidf  of  Ceylon, 
Tamil  occupying  the  northern. 

Burma,  Suun,  Pegu,  and  Cambodia  employ  the 
Pali  alphabet  in  conjunction  with  another  dianoter 
apparently  of  somewhat  different  origin. 

There  are  three  Burmese  forms.  These  are 
eiBentially  identical,  but  are  very  dissimilar  in 
app^ffance.  They  are  the  KyovUc-tsa  or  stone 
wnting.  The  square  Pali  is  used  in  their  sacred 
books ;  and  the  Tsa-lonh  or  round  is  their  ordinary 
writing,  and  is  scratched  on  palm  leaves. 

The  Siamese  use  the  square  Pali  for  their 
sacred  booiks,  but  have  an  elegant  cursory 
character  for  ordinary  use. 

The  Lao,  a  Siamese  race,  aa  also  the  Cam* 
bodians,  have  two  alphabets, — an  ecclesiastical 
and  a  secular. 

The  Lepcha  or  Bong  alphabet,  used  by  the 
people  of  Sikkim,  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
Ahom  group. 

The  Annameae  possess  a  script  which  has  been 
adopted  from  the  Chinese  phonograms. 

Tne  Eastern  Ardiipelago  languages  are  very 

nmneroas.    Mr.  A  R.  WaUaoe  names  59  of  them. 

Three  alphabets  are  used  in  Tibet,  namely,  the  i  but  the  writing  characters  are  only  eight  or  at 


ecclesiastical  Utshen  or  Dvoujam,  primitive  forms 
which  are  said  to  have  been  cut  on  wooden  blodcs 
for  printing  in  the  7th  century ;  the  Umin,  from 
the  northern  alphabet  of  India,  is  a  curtivB  form ; 
and  the  Kiiyugagi  is  still  more  so. 

The  Kehab  or  Passepa  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
vented bj  the  Grand  Lama  Bachspa  (Pa-sae-pa) 


moat  nine  in  number.  The  Javanese  alphabet^ 
like  all  others  in  the  Archipelago,  is  written 
from  left  to  right,  each  letter  is  dutinct  and  un* 
connected,  and  the  writing  is  perpendicular  and 
not  slanting.  It  is  the  character  naed  for  the 
Javanese  proper,  the  Sunda,  the  Bali,  and  it  fs 
beliei^  the  Lombok,  and  induding  Palembang 
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in  Sumatra ;  it  is  current  among  twelve  millioiis  of 
population. 

in  Sumatra,  beginning  from  the  west,  the  fiiBt 
evidence  of  a  native  written  character  is  among 
the  Battak,  and  it  is  singular  that  a  nation  of 
cannibals  should  possess  the  knowledge  of  letters. 
There  was  assuredly  nothing  of  the  kind  in  Europe 
or  continental  Asia  until  long  after  men  had 
ceased  to  eat  each  other.  The  form  of  the  Battak 
letters  is  horizontal. 

The  Korinchi  alphabet,  among  the  people  of 
this  name  in  Sumatra  who  border  on  Menangka- 
bau,  has  29  characters,  and  consists  of  horizontal 
or  slightly  raised  scratchings. 

The  Rejang  is  the  alphabet  of  I^emba  and 
Pasummah  on  the  western  side  oi  Sumatra.  It 
consists  of  23  substantive  characters,  formed  of 
upright  strokes. 

The  Lampung  nation,  which  occupies  that 
portion  of  uie  south-western  side  of  Sumatra 
which  lies  opposite  to  Java,  divided  from  it  only 
by  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  ha«  an  alphabet  of  19 
substantive  letters  with  double  or  treble  con- 
sonants, milking  them  up  to  44. 

The  Acheen  and  Malay  of  Sumatra  are  written 
in  the  Arabic  character. 

The  Bima  alphabet,  formerly  in  use  amongst 
the  Bima  people  in  the  island  of  Sumbawa,  east 
of  Sumatra  and  Java,  has  now  given  way  to  the 
alphabets  of  the  Celebes. 

In  Celebes  are  two  distinct  alphabets,— Bugi  and 
Macassar.  The  Bugi,  at  present  in  use  over  the 
whole  island,  extends  to  Bouton  and  Sumbawa, 
and  wherever  the  Bugi  nation  have  settled  or 
colonized.  The  modern  Bugi  has  23  substantive 
characters,  consisting  mostly  of  small  segments  of 
circles  ronniDg  horizontally.  The  Bugi  letters 
have  no  resemblance  to  those  of  Sumatra  or  Java, 
or  even  to  the  obsolete  alphabet  of  Sumbawa. 
The  other  alphabet  of  Celebes  is  now  obsolete. 

The  last  alphabet  of  the  Archipelago  is  the 
Philippine,  that  of  the  Tagala  nation  of  the  great 
islana  of  Lucon  or  Lu^onia,  and  consists  of  13 
characters.  It  is  the  only  one  existing  in  the 
whole  of  this  group,  and  seems  at  one  time  to 
liave  been  used  among  the  civilised  tribes  of  the 
neighbouring  islands,  having  spread  even  to 
Magindanao  and  Sulu.  The  forms  of  the  letters 
are  rather  bold  and  more  complex  than  that  of 
the  Sumatran  alphabets. 

Thus  in  the  Archipelago  are  nine  distinct  alpha- 
bets, but  Dr.  Taylor  says  the  Sumatra  alphabets 
are  degraded  types  of  the  old  Kawi.  He  also  says 
that  the  prototype  of  the  Eastern  Malay  alphabets 
seems  to  be  the  Eastern  cursive  alphabet,  which 
is  represented  by  the  Vengi  and  Chalukya  inscrip- 
tions in  the  south,  and  by  the  Assam  inscriptions 
in  the  north.  The  Tagala  is  a  type  of  the  Eastern 
Malay  alphabets,  and  is  the  prototype  from  which 
the  alphabets  of  Celebes  and  Macassar  have  been 
derived.  The  Tagala  alphabet  must  have  been 
conveyed  by  mariners  from  the  Indian  shores. 

Javanese  letters,  also,  are  based  on  an  alphabet 
of  the  Pali  type,  obtained  through  the  old  Kawi, 
known  from  copperplate  grants  of  the  9th  and  10th 
centuries.  The  ancient  Kawi  of  Java  is  called  there 
the  Buddha's  alphabet,  Akchara  Buddha.  The 
modem  Javanese  has  additional  letters  derived 
from  an  earlier  alphabet,  and  is  also  used  in 
Borneo. 

The  Corean  is  a  primitive  form  of  the  Indian 


alphabet,  supposed  to  be  introduced  by  BuddhiFt 
teachers.  It  is  from  an  ancient  Pali  or  Tibetan 
type. 

At  present,  in  the  south  and  east  of  Asia,  the 
Roman  and  Italic  characters,  with  slieht  diacritic 
points,  are  used  everywhere  by  Sie  British, 
French,  Dutch,  Portuguese,  and  Spaniards,  alike 
in  writing,  printing,  and  engraving,  and  the  sim- 
plicity and  the  facility  of  these  forms  oommend 
them.  The  plan  of  transcribing  oriental  laogoages 
by  Roman  letters  was  first  used  in  Indim  imd 
Japan  by  the  Jesuits  of  the  16th  century.  Books 
printed  by  them  at  Goa  about  a.d.  1586,  and  at 
Amacoea  (Japan),  still  exist 

Throughout  all  the  south  and  east  of  Asia  there 
are  many  races  and  numerous  broken  tribes  who 
remain  unlettered,  though  dwelling  in  the  midst 
of  civilisation.  Such  tribes  affix*  their  marks  to 
documents,  the  implement  or  weapon  in  use  with 
them,  a  dagger,  a  staff,  a  balance,  a  trowel,  etc. ; 
those  of  them  who  do  write  with  letters  have 
adopted  one  of  the  alphabets  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced nations  around  them.  The  helot  or 
predial  slave  races,  known  in  the  Peninsula  as  the 
Pariah,  the  Holar,  the  Mhang,  the  Mhar,  have  for 
two  thousand  years  been  dwelling  as  the  village 
labourers,  in  hourly  contact  with  people  following 
the  Buddhist  and  Brahmanical  teachings,  but  they 
have  not  acquired  either  the  religion  or  the  learn- 
ing of  their  masters.  The  Gujar  and  Chamar  of 
N.  India  are  all  illiterate.  The  great  Gond  nation, 
now  partly  under  Muhammadan  rule,  partly  under 
British  sway,  have  no  written  character  of  their 
own,  and  very  few  of  them  know  how  to  read  or 
write ;  the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  Bhil, 
the  Mundah,  Ho  or  Kol,  the   Kond  or  Ku, — 

Serhaps  all  the  Kolarian  races.  The  Ahir,  the 
led,  Mer  or  Meena,  the  Gonds  in  Bustar,  the 
forest  or  mountain  races,  the  Chaura,  Saura, 
Suar,  Chensuar,  the  Yanadi,  and  the  Korawa  of  the 
eastern  side  peninsula,  the  Toda,  Kotah,  Badaga, 
or  Irular  of  the  Neilgherry  Hills,  do  not  know 
how  to  read  or  write,  nor  is  it  known  that  any  of 
the  Kurb  or  Kurombar  race  of  the  Peninsnla  of 
India  can  do  either.  This  is  remarkable,  because 
with  their  great  flocks  they  roust  have  numerous 
sales,  the  written  record  of  which  would  be  uaefal 
to  them ;  but  this  remark  is  equally  applicable  to 
many  other  races  engaged  in  trading  transactioop, 
such  as  the  Binjara  or  Lambara,  who  till  recently 
were  the  chief  carriers  throughout  India,  the 
Chakili  or  Chamar,  leather- workers ;  the  M.ali 
or  gardener  races ;  the  Upuravar ;  the  Beldar  or 
Waddara,  labourers,  road -makers,  tank  -diggens 
who  take  great  contracts  for  roads  and  otlier 
public  works  ;  and  the  smaller  broken  tribes  of 
Beder  or  Yeddah  of  the  Peninsnla  and  Ceylon ; 
the  Rhodia  of  that  island,  the  Yerkala,  theKai- 
kara,  the  Baura,  the  Makwa,  and  many  others. 

The  Mongol  and  Manchu  of  Central  Aaia  have 
characters  which  they  use  in  writing.  It  is  not 
known  whether  the  tribes  near  the  Chinese 
frontier  and  Tibet,  the  Gyami,  Gyarung,  Tak-pa, 
Man-yak,  Thochu,  Sok-pa,  Horpa,  have  any  know- 
ledge of  letters ;  and  the  same  remaric  is  applicable 
to  the  broken  tribes  in  Nepal,  particolarty  to  the 
languages  of  the  Kiianti  group  in  East  NepaL 
It  is  not  known  that  any  of  the  tribes  near  the 
valley  of  Assam,  the  Aka,  Dofia,  Abor,  Bodo, 
Dhimal,  Koch'h,  Garo.  Naga,  Mishmi,  Hiri,  Mikir, 
Singpo,  Sbendo,  or  Khaasya  hare  any  written 
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tongue.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Mason  and  Mm.  M&soil 
taught  letters  to  the  Karen,  but  the  Ku-ki,  Ku-mi, 
Ka-mi^  Pwo,  Khampa,  Kam-ti,  Shan,  and  other 
tribes  in  the  north-east  of  Burma  are  not  known 
to  have  any  scriptory  means  of  intercommuni- 
cation. 

The  nations  of  Europe  write  and  print  from  left 
to  right. 

The  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Mongol  write  in 
perpendicular  lines. 

Some  of  the  ancient  Greeks  used  the  double 
mode,  called  the  boustrophedon  or  plough-wise, 
running  from  the  right  to  left,  and  left  to  right 
in  the  alternate  lines. 

Machines  called  type -writers  have  been  in- 
vented  for  printing  Roman  and  Italic  cha- 
racters, and  for  figures.  —  Dr,  Isaac  Taylor, 
M.A.^  LL.D,,  on  the  Alphabet;  Professor  Max 
Mtdler,  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature ;  lliomas^ 
Prinsep's  Antiquities ;  Professor  A,  H.  Sayce ; 
Luhbocl^s  Origin  of  Cixnlisation ;  Crawfurd^s  Dic^ 
tionary ;  A,  R,  Wallace,  Malay  Archipelago; 
Layard's  Nineveh,  ii.  p.  184 ;  Weber,  p.  16 ;  G, 
Rawlinson,  ii.  p.  876 ;  Renan,  Histoire  des  Langues 
Semitique,    See  Languages. 

WULUR,  a  lake  12  miles  long,  in  Kashmir, 
through  which  the  Jhelum  flows;  on  its  little 
island  are  the  remains  of  one  of  the  ancient 
temples  of  Martuud. — Adams, 

WUN,  chief  town  of  Wun  district,  Berar,  in 
lat.  20^  3'  N.,  and  long.  79"^  E. ;  pop.  (1876-77), 
4233.  The  greater  part  of  the  district  consists 
of  a  wild  and  hilly  country,  formed  by  offshoots 
from  the  Ajunta  chain,  which  runs  from  west  to 
cast  across  the  south  of  Berar.  The  mass  of 
the  Hindu  population  consist  of  Kunbi,  Bari, 
Mali,  Dher,  Kolam,  etc.  The  Baujara  number 
86,948;  while  the  hill  tribes  consist  chiefly  of 
87,848  Gonds.  In  Wun  district  the  Banjara 
form  two  distinct  tribes,  the  Gharans  and  the 
Mathura,  while  the  mendicants  are  called  Dhari. 
The  women  distinguish  themselves  by  their  deer- 
honi  ornaments,  and  by  the  beautiful  embroidery 
worked  with  their  own  needles  on  their  skirts 
and  bodices.  They  do  not  permit  their  daughters 
to  marry  before  puberty.  When  grown  up,  the 
young  girl  is  not  allowed  to  sleep  on  a  bed,  and 
for  a  month  after  marriage  the  bride  appears 
veiled  before  th e  reBt  of  the  community.  E  vidence 
of  the  occurrence  of  coal  has  been  obtained 
throughout  13  miles  of  country,  from  Wun  to 
Papur,  and  for  10  mUes,  from  Junara  to  Chicholi, 
opposite  NokcMH. — Imp.  Gaz, 

vVUNT.  Sansk.  The  second  titular  honour 
given  to  a  Hindu  in  India,  as  Raja  Eshwara  Doss, 
Dvawunt  Bahadur,  also  Raja  Indrawunt  Bahadur. 
Wunt,  maharaja,  raja,  raja-raian,  rai-raian, 
bahadur,  and  rae  are  the  titles  granted  by  rulers 
to  theu:  Hindu  civil  officers;  wunt  being  the 
highest,  and  rae  the  lowest  in  grade. 

WURNA  SANKRA.  Sansk.  Mixed  castes, 
said  to  be  employed  in  Northern  India  to  include 
new  castes  admitted  into  the  Hindu  relieiou. 
The  only  mixed  castes  to  be  found  in  SouUiem 
India  consist  of  illegitimate  children,  the  offspring 
of  the  dandng  girls  attached  to  the  temples,  of 
whom  the  girls  are  brought  up  to  their  mothers' 
occupations,  and  the  boys  as  temple  florists  and 
musicians. 

WU-TSAU.  Gbin.  Tiger  poison.  This  is  a 
well-prepared  extract  from  a  root  grown  in  the 


int^riot  of  Ghina,  which  presents  all  the  Appear- 
ance of  Aconitum  ferox.  A  very  minute  quantity 
of  the  Wu-tsau,  when  put  on  the  tongue,  pro- 
duces intense  tingling  and  numbness  in  the 
tongue  and  lips  after  it  is  chewed.  The  Wu-tsau 
is  the  name  of  the  plant  from  the  root  of  which 
the  poison  is  prepared.  It  is  used  by  certain 
tribes  in  the  interior  of  Ghina. 

WUTTAN.  Arab.  A  native  country,  a  patri- 
mony, a  property.  Wuttundar  is  a  class  of 
hereditary  oflioers  in  Gentral  India,  and  means 
there  a  holder  of  native  or  home  rights.  Pro- 
perly Watn. — MalcohnCs  Central  India,  L  p.  176. 
WUTTU,  a  Rajput  race  in  the  tracts  along 
the  Sutlej,  about  rak-pattan. 

WUZAET.    Arab.    A  daily  performance  of 
duty. 
WUZAR.    PuKHTU.    Lamentation. 
WUZEEREE,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
important  tribes  in  Afghanistan,  brave,  warlike, 
but  predatory.    They  hold  the  rugged  and  lofty 
hills  adjoining  the  south-west  portion  of  the 
Kohat  dutrict  (that  is,  the  western  part  of  the 
Miranzai  valley  and   the   hills   round  Bahadur 
Khel),  and  the  north-western  border  of  the  Dehra 
Ismail  Khan  (that  is,  the  valley  of  Bannu,  and 
the  plains  of  Murwut  and  Tank).     These  hills 
rtm  down  to  the  point  where  the  great  Sulaiman 
range  commences;  near  this  point  the   Gomal 
pass  debouches  from  the  hills  almost  opposite 
Tank.      The    valley  of  the   Gomal    forms   the 
Golari  pass,  through  which  a  large  portion  of 
the  traffic  to  and  from  Afghanistan  and  Gentral 
Asia  enters  into  India,  and  scarcely  inferior  to 
the  Khaibar  pass  of  Peshawur  or  the  Bolan  pass 
of  Sind.     Tna  hills  on  either  side  of   this  pass 
are  held  by  Wuzeeree ;  the  Wuzeeree  Hills  form 
the  western  limit  of  the  Joorduk  pass,  which  is 
the  main  line  of  comniunication  between  Bannu 
and  Kohat.      Just  to.  the  east  of  this  pass  lies 
Bahadur  Khel,  and  also  the  villages  of  Kharra 
and  Lutumur,  at  which  three  places  the  Trans- 
Indus  mines  are  situated.    The  Wuzeeree  Hills 
also  command  the  outlets  of  the  Kuram  and 
Goombeli  rivers  into  the   Bannu  valley.     The 
Wuzeeree  tribe  are  numerous,  and  subdivided 
into  various  sections.    The  birthplace  of  this  race 
would  seem  to  be  the  snowy  range  which  runs 
to  the  south-e«ist  of  Jalalabad  and  Kabul.    From 
this  range  they  appear  to  have  moved  downwards 
towards  the  Dehrajat  border.     They  are  noble 
savages,  of    pure  blood,  pastoral  habits,  fierce 
disposition,  and  wild  aspect.    They  can  muster, 
probably,  20,000  or  80,000  fighting  men.    But 
though  they  are  less   addicted    to    internecine 
contests  than  other  hill  tribes,  they  are  yet  not 
apt  to  join  all  these  forces  together  against  an 
external  foe.    As  soldiers,  they  are  not  eoual  to 
the  most  martial  tribes.    Many  of  them  live  in 
tents,  or  in  temporary  dwellings  resembling  tents; 
in  the  winter  frequenting  the  more  geni^  clime 
of  the  lower  ranges,  and  in  summer  retreating 
to  feed  their  flocks  in  higher  altitudes.    Some  of 
them   have  engaged  in  cultivation,  and   have 
encroached  on  the  weaker  tribes  of  the  plains ; 
of  these,  again,  many  will  only  cultivate  during 
the  cold  months,  and  as  the  heat  approaches 
will  reap  their  crops  and  retire  to  the  mountains. 
Some  members  of  the  clan  who  have  taken  up 
their  abode  as  cultivators  in  the  Bannu  valley, 
have  become  British  subjects. 
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WYNAD. 


XANTHOXTLON. 


WTNAD,  the  faigUnud  divimon  of  the  Malabar 
diatrictf  Madras,  lying  between  lat.  11°  27'  and 
11° '58*  N.,  and  between  long.  76°  50'  45"  and 
76''  41'  K ;  containing  (in  1881)  16^  ainshoms 
or  pariaheS)  and  88,091  InfaafaitantB,  and  covering 
an  area  of  1180  square  miles.  The  Wynad 
oonsiste  of  a  table-land  amid  the  Western  Ghats, 
60  miles  long  by  30  broad;  average  height 
above  sea-levd,  3000  feet  Bounded  on  the 
north  by  Ooorg,  on  the  east  by  Mysore  (Maisur), 
on  the  south  by  the  Neilghemes  and  Emad 
taluk,  and  on  the  west  by  Calicut,  Kurumbranad, 
and  Kottayam  taluks  of  Malabar.  Gold  seems  to 
be  almost  universaliy  distributed  throughout  the 
soils  and  quartz  veins  of  the  Wynad.  Gold  has 
always  been  washed  for  in  the  beds  of  the 
Wynad  rivers,  and  from  1877  to  1881  there 
arose  the  wildest  speculation  in  the  form  of  21 
gold  mining  companies,  with  capital  to  the 
amount  of  lubout  three  millions ;  but  in  1882  the 
bubble  burst.  The  forests  contain  much  valuable 
timber.  In  the  teak  belt  are  several  bands  of 
Enrumbar,  some  of  the  Jani,  and  others  of 
Mooly  caste.  They  amount  to  about — Eurumbar, 
200;  Gnrchea,  50;  Panniar  and  Pooliar,  100; 
Ghetty  and  squatters,  50.  The  former  live 
entirely  in  the  forest.  They  are  the  only  axe- 
men, and  without  them  it  would  be  difficult  to 
work  a  forest  The  Kurumbar,  through  their 
headmen,  are  held  responsible,  and  the  Ghetty 
are  also  responsible  for  their  Panniar  or  farm 
slaves.  The  Kurumbar  has  no  lack  of  labour. 
His  services  are  constantly  called  for  by  the  wood 
contractor  and  the  planter.  They  will  not  leave 
their  haunts  in  the  forest  for  any  time. — Rep. 
Con.  For,  p.  26,  and  1861-62,  p.  1. 


X 


X  is  the  24th  letter  of  the  English  alphabet, 
and  has  been  boirowed  from  the  Greek ;  there 
is  no  such  letter  in  any  Asiatic  language.  At  the 
beginning  of  words  it  has  the  sound  of  z;  at 
the  end  of  words  and  in  the  middle  and  end  of 
some,  it  takes  the  sound  of  ks,  as  in  lax,  axis ; 
Imt  in  the  middle  of  other  words  it  has  the  sound 
of  gs,  as  in  example,  exhaust  It  has  been 
sometimes  the  practice  to  represent  the  Sanskrit 
ksh  by  tiie  letter  x^  but  ksh  is  an  acknowledged 
compound  of  k  and  sh,  and  its  representation 
therefore  by  a  single  letter  is  not  advisable,  nor 
is  it  necessarv. 

XAGANOa  Gr.  The  Khakan  or  Khan  of 
the  Tartar  races. 

XANADU,  the  seat  of  Chengiz  Khan  in  China. 

XANTHIUM  ORIENTALB.    L. 
X.  Indionm,  Kon. 

Bmi-oloa,   .    .    .    Bxno.  |  Panuwapu  ohettiiy      TiL. 
Ariikta^      .    .    .  Sansk.  I  Tala  noppi  obettu, .       „ 

The  Indian  xanthium  is  of  all  India ;  its  leaves 

are  used  as  a  yellow  dye,  and  its  prickly  fruit  as 

a  demulcent     The  prickly  involucre  is  tied  to 

the  ear-ring  to  cure  headache.    The  name  means 

headache  tree. 


XANTHIUM  STRUMARIUM. 


Bl-A,  Ts'ang-rb,  .  Chtn. 
Ookra,  Kalan,  .  Hiim. 
Tiup, 


KhagftTwal,  i 
Lane-tiam,  . 
Wangan-tMmii 


Hind. 

»9 


Sorope,  and  its  bun  Mtxd  fhe  pdcUea  on  them 
are  still  employed  in-  India  and  Glmui;  its  seeds 
yidd'  a  lamp  oil,  and  are  madeinte)  ;a^CRir.  Ai 
eoctraot  is  prepared-  froKn  the.roOtB,raad  in  GUm 
applied  to  nksatL — SmiA. 

XANTHOGERAS  SORBIFOLIA.  Wankwaa^ 
kwo,GHlv.  AbeantiMflimttmgjfcree^otnnBon  in 
Pekm,  the  N.  of  Ghina,  at  King-cluau  or  iVh- 
chi-li. — tSinUki    . 


This  plant  was  iemnerly  used  in  medicine  in 


XANTHOGHYMUS  PIGTOMUa    Jto*6. 
StaligmitiB  pietoriaii,  0,  £hn. 


CSdlMti  ttneaku. 


Tel 


Dunpoly .  Bum.,  HlitD. 
Rata,  .  QBOBKA9  3moH. 
Iswaramamadi,  Sing.  ,Txii. 

Tbia  beautiful  *tiree  ia  remarkable  iar  its  bUck 
flowers.  It  g^ws  in  the  mountainous-  distrieU 
of  8.  India,  and  }»  very  j^entiful  ia  the  Raagooo, 
Pegu,  and  Tounghe^  dii<;rieta.  It  wa9  lonneriy 
supposed  to  beoneof  the  trees- yiddiog  gamboi^ 
but  the  product  is  found  not  to  possess  the 
elements  of  gamboge.  It  is  very  abundant  in  the 
woods  in  Goorg,  is  also. met  with  in  Wynad,  helow 
Sispacah  on  tiie  NeUgherries,  S.  Oanara,  the 
western  slopes  of  Neilghenies,  and  other  localitiM 
in  the  western  side  oi  the  Madras  PresideDcy 
and  on  the  Bombay  Ghats ;  and  it  is  cultivated  in 
gBideim.-^Roxb.  iL  p.  638 ;  Rohde,  MSH. ;  Hi^ 
Theot.  iL  p.  101. 

XANTHOPHYHiUM  FLAVESCENS.  /2w*. 
A  large  tree,  a  native  of  the  hilly  parts  of  the 
province  of  Ghittagong. — Roxh.  vl  p.  §22. 

XANTHOPHYLLUM  VIRENa  EsA. 
Gundi,  Beng.  A  large  tunber  tree  of  the  forests 
of  8ylhet ;  wood  remarkably  hard  and  usef ul.-- 
Roxb,  iL  p.  221. 

XANTHORRHCBA,  sp.y  the  yellow  goa 
tree  or  grass  tvee  of  N^  S.  Wales.  The  natifes 
produce  fire  by  rubbing  two  pieees  of  the  trank 
together. — Bennett^  i,  p.  62. 

XANTHOXYLAOE£.  UndL  A  natuiai 
order  of  plants,  oomprising  the  geoaeFa  ^uces, 
Xanthoxylum,  BJaokbumiay  Lacuna;,  Toddalis, 
Ailanttts,  EnryoouA,  and  Ptelea,  All  this  order, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  possess  aromatic  and 
pungent  pap(^>erties.  The  Ailantua  are  laige 
trees,  and  their  timber  is  used  for  various  pur- 
poses in  the  countries  in  which  thej  grow.  A 
glaadulosa  is  a  native  of  Qiina  and  th«  Molaooas, 
where  it  is  called  Ailanto.  It  attaiiis  a  height 
of  60  feet.  When  the  bai^  is  wounded,  it  gives 
out  a  resinous  juice,  wliich  hardaiw  in  a  iev 
days.  The  wood  is  hjtrd  aad  heavy,  and  is  «»- 
ceptible  of  a  veiy  fine  polish.  A.  Malaharica  is 
a  large  tree,  a  native  of  Malabar*  The  wood  is 
used  for  making  sheaths  for  q^eaa>  ete.  A 
resinous  juice  flows  from  the  bark  when  wounded. 
The  fruit  is  triturated  with  maiae*  and  mixed 
with  rice  in  decoction,  and  used  as  an  araficataoii 
in  ophthalmia.  The  cosmetic  wood  of  iMgui  is 
from  one  of  the  Xaatiioxylaeeae,  and  is  a  sMfaL 
fragrant  wood,  sold  in  the  basar,  whidi  is  nid 
to  come  from  Mergui,  bat  Mr.  Mason  never  flsv 
the  tree ;  and  Brucea  antidysenteriea,  the  Wogiaoi 
of  Bruce,  iras  long  supposed  to  ykld  the  false 
Angustura  bark,  and  from  wfa£eh  the  attsfi 
BrudA  was  obtMn^$  but  the  fomar  is 
tained  to  be  the  barkol  SCryohnos  nut 
^-"Eng,  Cyc, ;  JHosoii ;  EoyU. 

XANTHOXTLON,  a  genus  of  phmta 
to  the  XanthooQrlaoett)  0f  whiofeotlie  ftHoiriag  «» 
S.  Asia  speeiea  :«-^ 
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XANTHOXYLON  ALATUM. 


XAVIER, 


X  tlantholdeg,  jSf,  and  S,,  JftMO. 

X.  alatom,  Boxb,,  Kepal,  N.  India. 

X.  Ayiceimisj  JO.  C,  Ohina. 

X.  badrunga,  D.  C,  ABsam. 

X.  hofltild.  Wall,,  Himalaya. 

X  lunoiiiioliiim,  WaU,,  Khaasya» 

X.  nitidiunf  2>.  C,  ChiniL 

X.  obovatom,  WaU,,  Khaasya. 

X  ovaHfolium,  TT.,  Shevagnerzy  HUIb. 

X.  piperitum,  D.  C,  Japan. 

X.  phtnispinnm,  5.  and  Z.,  Japan. 

X.  rhetBB,  />.  C,  Peninsula  of  India. 

X.  aohinifolinan,  /&  oiuf  ^.,  Japan. 

X  lepiarium,  IT.,  Pulioat  HillB. 

X.  tnphyUum. 

X.  violaceum,  Wall,,  Kepal. 

Species  of  this  genus  occur  in  China  and  Japan ; 
extend  in  India  to  Simla,  in  lat  31°  N.,  wliere 
X.  hostile,  differing  little  from  X  alatam,  is 
found.  Species  run  southwards  along  the  Him- 
alaya to  !Nepal  and  Sylhet,  then  to  the  Malay  and 
Indian  Penmsuks,  and  to  the  islands  on  the  east 
of  the  African  continent.  In  India,  X.  budrunga, 
rhetsa,  alatum,  and  hostile,  are  used  wherever 
they  are  indigenous,  for  the  warm,  spicy,  pepper- 
like pungency  of  their  capsules,  a  property  which 
is  participated  in  by  their  bark  and  other  parts. 
The  capsules  and  seeds  of  X.  hostile,  called 
tejbul  by  the  natives,  are  employed  in  Northern 
India  for  intoxicating  iish,  and  chewed  as  a 
remedy  for  toothache;  they  are  also  given  as 
the  Faghureh  of  Avicenna,  as  X  piperitum  and 
Avicennise  are  in  China  and  Japan,  and  are  con- 
sidered an  antidote  against  all  poisons.  Dr. 
Eoyle  thought  that  in  many  cases  they  would  be 
of  considerable  use  as  a  stunulant  remedy.  The 
bark  of  Xanthoxylon  ochroxylon  and  the  pods' 
of  Acacia  tortuosa  are  used  for  tanning  in  the 
West  Indies. — Roxb,;  Royle^  III.  Him,  BoL  p. 
157  ;  Murray, 

XANTHOXYLON  ALATUM.    Roxb. 


Shuh-tbiau, 
Ch'aen-tsiau, 
Tain-tsian,  . 


Chin. 

}> 
It 


Hwa-tsian, , 

Pepper-wort, 

Durmur, 


Chin. 

Eno. 

Hind. 


A  native  of  Nepal  and  the  billy  countries  north 
of  Bengal,  Rohilkhand,  and  Oudh,  eastward  to 
China ;  flowering  in  Calcutta  in  the  hot  and  rainy 
seasons.  Every  part  of  the  plant  posseesea  a 
pdctdkr  aromatio  pungency,  and  the  jet-black 
seeds  are  used  medicinally  by  the  natives. — 
Roxb, ;  Smith.  •    •  ... 

XANTHOXYLON  AVICENNLE,  Fagara  Avi- 
cennistf,  Roxb,,  a  native  of  China,  a  powerful 
BtimuhuEit,  and  used  as  an  antidote  against  poisons. 
— /?oac6. 

XANTHOXYLON  BUDRUNGA.    D,C. 
Fagara  budranga,  Roxb. 
a>>ang-4ban,    .    .   BuBH.  |  Yonng-tba-ji,  .    .    BUBV. 

A  small  thorny  tree  of  Assam,  and  in  Sylhet  is 
called  budhrung.  The  seeds  have  a  warm,  spicy 
flavour,  and  the  natives  nse  them  medicinally. 
The  dry  capsules  are  found  in  the  bazars  imder 
the  name  of  Kek-kai-la.  The  bark  and  large 
thorns  of  the  trunk  are  used.  The  seeds  abound 
in  a  rich  aromatic  oil,  and  are  sold  in  the  bazars 
under  the  term  tejbul  or  tezbul.  The  tree  is 
about  20  feet  high  in  the  Pegu  and  southern  parts 
of  the  Tounghoo  districts,  where  it  grows  upon 
the  banks  of  streams.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size 
of  a  pea,  and  the  outer  coat  contains  an  exoeed- 
ittgly  fi'agnait  balsam. — Roxb. ;  M^CleUand. 

XANTHOXYLON  HOBTHJa.     Wall. 
Tirmal,  Ttemal,  ObkNab.  I  Timboor,  Timbar,  Jhsluk. 
Tezbul,    ....  HnO).  I  Tbobvoo,      »    •  KANpiM. 


This  soandent  shrub  is  common  In  N.W.  India 
and  the  N.W.  Himalaya  up  to  near  the  Indus,  also  in 
Kagfaan,  in  Kashmir,  ana  Kamaon.  It  is  strongly 
armed  with  prickles,  hence  its  name  hostile.  Its 
twigs  serve  the  natives  as  tooth-bmshes.  Thicker 
branches  are  useful  in  carving  and  tumeiy,  are 
made  into  waUdng-sticks  and  dubs,  and  are  used 
by  fakirs  to  triturate  the  hemp  plant  in  preparing 
their  beverage.  In  using  a  tritnrator  possessing 
pepper-like  aromatio  qualities,  tiiey  save  the 
pepper,  which  is  usually  added  to  hemp  com- 
pounds. The  capsules  and  seeds  are  chewed  aa'a 
remedy  in  toothache,  also  the  sharp  prickles  which 
are  attached  to  the  bark  by  large  bases.  The 
aromatic  fruit  is  used  as  a  condiment  The  cap- 
sules and  seeds  are  used  for  intoxicating  fish,  and 
are  supposed  to  be  the  Faghureh  of  Avicenna.*-^ 
Hanig.;  Mr.  Thompson \  Stewart;  Cleghom. 

XANTHOXYLON  PIPERITUM.    D.C. 
Fagara  piperita.  |  Wu-ohu-ya,     .    .    Cms, 

It  grows  in  India,  in  Japan,  and  in  China.  It 
f umiSies  a  powerful  aromatic,  used  by  the  Chinese 
in  the  room  of  ginger  and  pepper.    The  active 

Srindple  resides  chiefly  in  the  fresh  leaves,  the 
ry  bark,  and  the  pericarp.  Physicians,  in  sore 
throats,  appl^  a  poultice  made  of  the  bruised 
leaves  ana  nee  flour,  and  its  powdered  leaves 
are  mixed  with  camphor,  and  applied  to  the 
Porrigo  decalvans  of  children.  X. "  budrunga, 
rhetsa,  alatum,  and  hostile  are  used,  wherever 
indigenous,  for  the  warm,  spicy,  pepper-like  pun- 
gency of  their  capsules. — Roxb. ;  (ySh, ;  Lindley^s 
Fl,  Med,  p.  216;  Royle,  p.  167;  Smith. 

XANTHOXYLON  RHETSA.    D.C. 
Fagara  rhetsa,  Boxb. 

Mulila,    .    •    .   Malkac.  I  Khetsa  maram,     .     Tam. 
Kattoo-keena-gam,  Singh.  |  Badidia  manu,     .     Tel. 

Grows  in  the  Central  Province  of  Ceylon,  and 
near  Colombo,  also  on  the  coast  hills  (k  Pen- 
insular India,  the  Circars,  the  Animallays,  the 
western  f  oresto  generally.  It  is  a  large  tree,  armed 
with  sharp  prickles;  capsules  have  a  strong 
aromatic  taste;  the  seeds  are  used  instead  ol 
pepper.  In  the  Tamil  language,  Rhetsa  mara^i 
means  council  tree,  as  it  is  under  the  branches  of 
this  tree  that  the  hill  people  assemble  to  discuss 
all  matters  of  public  interest.— /ItoxJ. ;  Thw.  i.  p'. 
69;   Voigt;  RiddeU.  '        ' 

XANTHOXYLON  TRIPHYLLUM.    Juss. 
X.  Zeylanieum,  D.C, 
Evodia  triphylla,  D.C, 
Fagara  triphylla. 

Very  abundant  in  Ceylon  up  to  an  elevation  of 
6000  feet;  a  var.  /3  occurs  near  Ratnapnra.  A 
resin  is  obtained  from  this  tree,  but  in  too  small 
quantities  to  be  useful  in  a  conunercial  point  of 
view. — Thw.  L  dw  6&. 

XAVIER  Francis  Xavier  was  bom  7th  April 
1606,  in  Castle  Xavier,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyren- 
naes,  about  21  miles  from  Pampeluna,  luid  derived 
his  pedigree  from  the  kings  of  Navarre.  At 
college  he  became  acquainted  i^th  Ignatius 
Loyola;  and,  as  Father  Fraaoisoo Xavier,  he  was  a 
joint  founder,,  with  Loyola,  of  the  order  of  Jeauilv, 
and  after  his  death  was  canonixed  by  the  Romish 
Ohuieh.  Jesuit  Christians  bare  been.  the.  most 
politic  of  all  proselyte  makers.  Everywhere  thdni 
has  been  a  career  at  least  ol'twnpotary  triumpbi, 
in  China,  India,  and  the  r^ODS  of  the  South 
Psfiific,  He  sailed  Ux  tbs  east  .ou  tbs  7th  April 
1641,  and,  af^  a  stay  of.  six  montfas  at  ilommr 


Loonoo  •  ankenda- 

g«A8S,  ....     SiVGIf. 
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XENOPHON. 


XYLIA  DOLABRIFOftMIi?. 


bique,  he  landed  at  Goa  on  the  6th  May  1542.' 
In  April  1549  he  embarked  at  Goa  for  Japan, 
sailing  to  the  region  of  the  further  east  with  his 
Bible,  to  preach  the  gospel  in  the  name  of  the 
Supreme  Church.  Xavier  quitted  Japan  for 
China  in  1551,  and  on  the  14th  April  1552  he 
again  sailed  from  Goa  for  Malacca.  He  died  on 
the  2d  of  December  1552,  at  Shan -Shan,  on  the 
Canton  river,  not  far  from  Macao.  The  coffin  was 
afterwards  taken  to  Malacca,  and  then  to  Goa. 

In  1547,  the  salvation  of  Malacca  from  the 
Achineee  was  ascribed  to  the  sudden  appearance 
of  Saint  Francis  Xavier,  who  was  then  on  his 
pilgrimage  through  the  east,  and  had  recently 
made  600  or  700  converts  among  the  pearl  fishers 
of  Manaar.  At  the  period  of  his  arrival,  Malacca 
was  threatened  by  a  formidable  invasion  from  the 
opposite  island  of  Sumatra,  which  was  delayed, 
though  not  abandoned.  He  visited  Temate  in 
1546.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Malacca,  and 
visited  Japan  between  the  years  1547  and  1549, 
and  by  his  efforts  the  Christian  religion  was 
fairly  established  in  Japan  by  1550;  but  in  the 
year  1597  their  persecutions  began,  and  numbers, 
variously  stated  at  from  300,000  to  1,000,000, 
were  massacred  and  hurled  from  rocks. 

He  was  successful  in  his  mission  among  the 
Paravar  fishermen  of  the  Tinnevelly  coast.  They 
had  received  protection  from  the  Portuguese 
against  the  oppression  of  the  Muhammadans,  and 
many  of  them  had  already  become  Christians,  but 
Xavier  completed  the  work,  and  they  acknow- 
ledge themselves  his  children  or  disciples.  — 
MacFarlanes  Ja)mn;  St.  Johti's  Ind.  Arch,; 
Hough,  Christianity  in  India ;  Ahbe  du  Bovt ;  Bik. 

Padre  Greronimo  Xavier,  author  of  a  work,  The 
Mirror'of  Holiness,  a  Life  of  the  Messiah,  written 
at  the  request  of  the  emperor  Akbar.  He  was 
a  relative  of  St.  Francis  Xavier. 

XENOPHON,  with  10,000  Greeks,  conducted 
by  the  younger  Cyrus,  marched  from  Sardis  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Babylon.  The  object  of 
Cyrus  was  to  place  himself  on  the  Persian  throne, 
in  the  place  of  his  elder  brother,  Artaxerzes 
Mnemon ;  but  as  Cyrus  fell  at  the  battle  of  Eunaxa, 
within  six  months  of  the  commencement  of  the 
expedition, — it  set  out  in  March  or  AprU  B.a 
401, — after  his  death  they  commenced  their 
retreat.  This  occupied  them  one  year,  and  in 
October  or  November  B.C.  400  they  recroesed 
the  BoQphprus  of  Thrace  to  Byxantium.  The 
ferries  of  rivers  in  India  and  the  south  of  Asia 
are  crossed  in  various  ways,  but  on  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  the  Upper  Indus  and  its  affluents,  the 
practice  of  8000  yean  still  continues.  Xenophon'ta 
10,000  were  ferried  over  on  inflated  dcins,  and  three 
slabs  in  the  British  Museum  show  the  representa- 
tion of  the  king  of  Assyria  crossing  the  ffuphrates 
in  this  mode. 

XERXES  I.,  the  Grc^it,  the  Ahaauerus  of  Scrip- 
ture, B.C.  485-465.    Xerxes  ii.,  B.C.  424. — Bun. 

XIMENIA  ^GYPTIACA.    Roxh.,  Juss. 
Balanites  .£gyptiaoa. 

Pen-lay-hsee,    .    .  Burh.  I  Garee, Tkl. 

Hingen,  Htngofe*  .  HnrD.  | 

Grows  in  the  Kotah  district    The  shell  of  the 

nut  is  used  to  make  crackers  in  fireworks.    Wight 

gives  Ximenia  oladbides,  1861. — Roxh, 

XIMENIA  AMERICANA.    Linn. 
Pen-Uy-hiee,    •    .  Buaif.  |  Nakkem,      .    .    •     Tsl, 
Kooda  nakkmrsy   .     Tsl.  |  Um  nakowy     •    •    .  „ 


This  tree  grows  in  the  Godayery  forests.  Its 
fruit  is  used  in  medicine,  and  the  powder  of  iu 
yellow-coloured  wood  is  used  by  the  Coromandel 
brahmans  in  their  religious  ceremonials.  The 
fruit  resembles  the  flavour  of  the  peach,  as  does 
the  kernel  of  the  nut ;  the  leaves  also  smell  like 
the  common  laurel.  In  Masulipatam  and  Gontur 
the  ryots  distinguish  two  kinds, — ^this  and  a  small 
stunted  kind,  which  grows  in  their  fields,  and 
which  they  say  never  attains  a  larger  size.  The? 
use  the  bark  medicinally  for  their  cattle.  It  is 
X.  Russelliana,  Wall, — Itoxb, ;  Elliot ;  Beddomt, 

XIPHIAS  GLADIUS,  the  sword-fish,  hat 
been  renowned  since  the  times  of  ^lian  and 
Pliny  for  its  courage  in  attacking  whales,  and 
even  ships.  Like  the  tunny  and  l^nito,  it  is  an 
inhabitant  of  the  deeper  seas,  and,  though  known 
in  the  Mediterranean,  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
tropics.  The  dangerous  weapon  with  which 
nature  has  equipped  it,  is  formed  by  the  prolonga- 
tion and  intertexture  of  the  bones  of  the  upper 
jaw  into  an  exceedingly  compact  cylindrical  pro- 
tuberance, somewhat  flattened  at  the  base,  but 
tapering  to  a  sharp  point  Its  assaults  upon  the 
whale  have  been  incontestably  established. 

Xiphias  platypterus,  the  Indian  sword-fish,  ia 
about  6  feet  long.  It  swims  swiftly,  and  mak(« 
rapid  darts  amongst  a  shoal  of  fish,  and,  after 
transfixing  as  many  as  possible  on  the  beak  or 
sword,  it  shakes  them  off  by  a  retrograde  more- 
men  t,  or  by  moving  the  sword  violently  from  side 
to  side,  and  eats  them. 

In  the  seas  around  Ceylon,  sword-fishes  some- 
times attain  to  the  length  of  20  feet,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  unusual  height  of  the  dorsal  fin. 
Those  both  of  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean 
possess  this  fin  in  its  full  proportions  only  during 
the  earlier  stages  of  their  growth.  Tlie  Indian 
species  are  provided  with  two  long  and  filament- 
oua  ventral  fins,  and  have  been  formed  into  (he 
genus  Histiophorus.  Histiophorus  immaculatos 
was  previouslv  known  only  by  a  single  spedmen. 
captured  in  the  Red  Sea  by  Rnppeil. — Ttuntvi* 
Ceylon^  p.  828 ;  Bennett,  Whaling  Voyage^  i.  a i'»^K 

XYLIA  DOLABRIFORMIS.    Benk 

Aoada  zyloeaipa,  WUU. 


Inga  xylocarpa,  D,C, 
Munoia  xylocarpa,  RoaA. 

Pyn-ka-do,  •  .  .  Burm. 
l^wa,  ....  Can. 
Iron-wood,  .    .    .     Ekg. 


Boja,  .    •    •    CtoDATDT. 

Irool, Tax. 

Konda  tangmdo,    .    Tn. 
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This  large  tree,  the  iron-wood  or  irool,  is  widely 
distributed  in  the  forests  of  the  Madras  Presidencj, 
in  the  forests  at  the  foot  cl  the  South  Caoara  and 
Malabar  Ghats ;  it  is  oft^n  very  gregarious,  fonu- 
ing  forest^  of  itself  to  the  exdnsion  of  almost  all 
other  trees,  but  it  is  seldom  of  fine  growth  when 
found  in  this  state.  It  fiowers  in  March  and 
April  when  destitute  of  leaves,  and  ripens  its  seed 
in  August  and  September.  The  wooa  is  of  a  veiy 
dark-red  colour,  fading  to  dark-brown,  heavj« 
hard,  close-grained,  and  not  easily  worked ;  whoi 
phmed  up,  &e  surface  has  an  unctuous  feel  vui^ 
not  very  agreeable  smell.  A  cubic  foot  unseasoned 
weighs  68  to  74  lbs.,  and  68  lbs.  when  seasoned, 
and  its  specific  gravity  is  *928.  It  is  excellent 
for  posts,  railway  sleepers,  naves  of  wheels,  and 
all  purposes  demanding  great  stitaigth,  and  ii 
in  use  for  building  purposes,  for  knees  in  ship- 
building, house  and  bridge  posts,  ploughs,  boat 
anchors,  the  construction  of  carts,  and  other 
purpo8eB.«-^f cfcfoffie,  FL  Sylv. 


XYLOBALSAMUM. 


YADAVA. 


XYXOBALSAMUM  of  the  ancients  is  the  wood 
of  Balsamodendron  Gileadense,  Kunth.  M.  Fee 
ascribes  to  B.  Benynnam  three  distinct  products, 
— balsam  of  Mecca,  a  wood  called  xylobalsamnin, 
and  fruits  termed  carpobalsamum.  Tradition  is 
rich  in  anecdotes  relatiye  to  the  origin  of  this 
balsam.  The  Muhammadans  relate  that  it  sprang 
from  the  blood  of  the  slain  in  Mabomed^s  conflict 
with  the  tribe  of  Harb?  and  that  the  prophet 
osed  the  balsam  for  the  resuscitation  of  the  dead. 
It  is  maoh  used  in  medicine  by  the  hakims  as  a 
stimulant,  tonic,  and  somewhat  astringent  remedy, 
and  as  an  external  application  to  indolent  sores. 
It  IB  also  employed  as  a  perfume  and  cosmetic. — 
Faulkner;  Fee, 

XYLOCARPUS  GRANATUM.    Km. 
Carapa  Moluooensis^Zam.    |  Granatum  littorcum,  Will. 


pQssoor,  .     .     . 

.  Ben-q. 

Sea  coooanut,   . 

.     Eng. 

Pen-Iay-pyoun, 

.  BURM. 

Madahul,      .     . 

Malay. 

Pen-lai-ung:, 

•      »» 

Kadul-gaha, 

.  Singh. 

Pen-lay-ung,     . 

11 

Kandalanga,     . 

.     Tah. 

This  xylocarpns  tree  (from  i»Xoir,  wood,  and 
xetpieof,  fruit)  grows  in  the  south  of  Ceylon,  in 
the  SunderbauB,  and  in  the  forests  of  the  delta 
of  British  Burma.  Very  abundant  all  along  the 
seashore  from  Amherst  to  MerguL  It  is  used  by 
the  Burmese  for  all  parts  of  houses,  posts,  flooring, 
walls,  etc. ;  is  strong,  and  splits  with  difficulty. 
A  cubic  foot  weighs  47  lbs.  Is  recommended  for 
handspikes,  helves,  spokes,  and  handles  of  tools, 
also  for  shot-boxes  and  packing-cases.  Fruit 
ripens  in  June  and  July.  This  is  not  the  cocos- 
de-mer  of  the  Seychelles,  but  is  common  in  the 
mangrove  swamps ;  and,  growing  near  the  shore, 
its  fruit  falls  into  the  water  and  floats  out  upon 
the  sea,  which  gives  rise  to  its  name.  The  fruit 
is  not  edible,  but  is  exceedingly  astringent,  and  is 
regarded  by  the  natives  as  a  specific  in  cholera.— 
Boxb,;  0*Sh.;  M<uon;  Brandis;  Thw,;  Captain 
Dance. 

XYLOCOPA  TENUISCAPA.     Westw. 
X.  latipee,  Drury.         \  Carpenter  bee,  Eko. 

A  hymenopterous  insect  which  perforates  large 
beams  of  timber,  as  also  living  trees,  by  boring 
holes  through  them.  On  one  occasion,  at  Kurnool 
in  the  Ceded  Districts,  one  of  them  was  seen  to 
kill  a  sparrow  by  a  sin^e  thrust  of  its  sting.  Any 
intruder  within  the  precincts  of  their  nests 
instantly  becomes  an  object  of  suspicion  and 
attack,  and  as  the  unluckv  sparrow  was  flying 
towards  the  corner  of  the  hospital,  the  bee 
assailed  it,  struck  it  with  its  sting,  and  the  bird 
fell  dead.  On  raising  the  skin  from  the  bone,  a 
small  reddened  spot  on  the  fore  part  of  the  skull 
indicated  the  point  at  which  the  fatal  weapon  had 
entered. — Drury ;  Tennenfs  Ceylon. 

XYLOMELUM  PYRIFOBME,  the  wooden 
pear  tree  of  Australia,  grows  15  to  20  feet  high, 
and  6  to  8  feet  in  circumference.  Its  wood  is  of 
a  dark  colour,  prettily  marked,  and  suited  for 
veneering. — G.  Bennett^  p.  322. 

XYLOPHYLLA  AlfoUSTIFOLIA,  one  of 
the  small  Euphorbiacese,*  shrubs  growing  to  the 
height  of  three  feet;  the  colour  of  the  flower  is 
yellow  and  red. — Riddell. 

XYLOPIA  PARVIFOLIA.  X.  Nattou,  Singh. 
This  lofty,  straight  tree  grows  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Ceylon  at  no  great  elevation,  and  abund- 
ant in  the  moist  forests  about  the  foot  of  the 
Travancore  Ghats  in  the  vicinity  of  Colatoor- 
palay ;  flowering  in  August    Flowers  and  bark 


are  used  by  tlie  Singhalese  for  chewing  with  their 
bet«l.  X.  aromatica  is  the  Ethiopian  pepper.-^ 
Thwaites ;  BeddomSy  Fl.  Sylo. 

XYI.OTRECHUS  QUADRIPES.  Chevrolat 
In  the  Peninsula  of  India,  Borer  is  a  name  given 
to  the  larvsB  of  certain  coleopterous  beetles,  which 
injure  coffee  trees.  There  are  two,  the  white  and 
rea  borer,  and  the  chief  of  these  is  the  X.  quadripes. 
The  large  and  rapid  introduction  of  coffee-growing 
into  Ceylon  and  India  has  shown  that  the  plant  is 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  many  enemies,  and  ignor- 
ance of  that  has  been  the  cause  of  much  loss. 
Coffee  trees  in  Coorg  have  also  been  injured  by 
the  rot,  a  disease  resulting  from  improper  prun- 
ing. The  rot  attacks  and  decays  the  centre  of 
the  stem.  In  Coorg,  when  the  tree  is  attacked 
by  the  borer,  the  leaves  become  yellow  and  droop. 
The  insects  are  generally  about  the  diameter  of  a 
small  quill,  are  always  confined  to  the  wood,  and 
never  enter  the  bark  until  the  larva  has  done  its 
work,  passed  through  the  pupa  stage,  and  is  about 
to  escape  in  the  form  of  a  beetle.  The  eggs  are 
deposited  by  the  females  near  the  root  of  the 
tree,  and  the  pupa  bores  a  tunnel  up  the  heart  of 
the  plant. — Bidie  on  Coffee  Planting. 

XYRIDACE^.  Lindley.  An  order  of  plants 
with  six  species  of  Xyris  in  the  E.  Indies,  viz. 
Indica,  of  all  India ;  lappacea,  of  Coromandel ; 
pauciflora,  of  both  Peniusulas ;  robusta,  of  Sylhet ; 
schoenoides,  of  Nepal.    Properties  unimportant 

XYRIS  INDICA.    Linn. 
Dali  doob,    .    .    .  BxNO.  |  Kotajelliti  paUu,  Mat  J  AT.. 

A  plant  of  China  and  India,  with  conspicuous 
yellow  flowers  on  imbricated  scaly  heads,  often 
seen  in  the  Tenasserim  paddy  fields.  It  is  said 
by  Agardh  to  be  used  as  a  remedy  in  itch  and 
leprosy.  In  Bengal  it  is  valued  for  ringworm.— 
Mason;  Roxh. 


Y 


Y  is  the  25th  letter  of  the  English  alphabet ;  it 
derives  its  form  from  the  Greek  y,  hence  it  is 
called  in  Spanish  and  French  the  Greek  i.  At 
the  beginning  of  words  and  syllables  it  is  a 
consonantal  element ;  in  the  middle  and  end  of 
words  it  is  a  vowel,  being  precisely  the  same  sound 
as  i.  It  is  sounded  as  the  English  i  long  when 
accented,  as  in  defy,  rely ;  and  as  1  short  when 
unaccented,  as  in  vanity,  gloiy,  synonymous.  In 
a  great  number  of  English  words  derived  from 
the  Saxon,  the  Saxon  letter  g  has  become  y,  as 
gear  into  year ;  da^  into  day ;  gealew  into  yellow. 
In  Bengali,  when  uncompounded,  its  power  is  that 
of  j,  the  reverse  of  the  sound  in  the  German 
alphabet,  where  j  has  the  sound  of  y. 

According  to  the  laws  which  determine  the 
change  of  sounds  in  the  Turkish  language,  the 
change  of  y  into  t  when  it  occurs  at  the  end  of  a 
word  is  very  frequent.  Andkhoi,  or  Andakhud, 
or  Andakhut  is  a  Mongolian  word  meaning  united 
happiness. — Vambervj  Bokhara,  p.  807. 

lA.  Arab.  The  Oh  I  interjection  of  the 
Muhammadans,  as  Ya  Karim,  Oh  Merciful!  Ya 
AUah,  Oh  Lord  1  Ya  Kabir,  Oh  Almighty  I 

YABOO,  a  small  horse  of  the  mountains  near 
Kabul. 

YADAVA,  descendants  of  Yadu,  the  eldest 
son  of  Yayat  and  Devayani,  a  nomade  pastoral 
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YADAVA. 


YADAVA. 


vfioer  of  aaoient  IndiiL  The  dAte  of  their  aniTal 
in  Jndia  is  unknown.  At  the  time  of  Krishna's 
birth  they  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mathuxa, 
ifow  called  Mattra,  a  town  on  the  bonks  of  the 
river  Jumna,  and  about  120  miles  south  of  the  site 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Hastinapur.  They  dwelt  on 
both  sides  of  the  ri?er,  on  the  western  bank  in  the 
Tillage  of  Vrindavana,  and  in  the  Gokula  country 
on  the  opposite  shore.  They  afterwards  migrated 
to  Dwaraka,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula 
of  Gujerat.  Krishna  belonged  to  this  tribe,  and 
he  induced  them  to  abandon  the  worship  of  Indra, 
and  substitute  the  mountain  Govardhana.  Violence 
and  disorder  prevailed  wherever  the  Yadava 
settled.  Nearly  all  the  tribe  was  destroyed  at 
Prabhasa  during  a  drunken  affray,  and  others 
perished  in  Dwaraka  when  it  was  overwhelmed 
by  a  tidal  wave. 

Some  of  their  branches  have  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  the  history  of  Central  Asia,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Indus,  in  the  countries  now  styled  the 
Pan  jab,  Rajputana,  and  Sind,  known  in  ancient 
times  as  the  Gete,  the  Yuti,  and  now  represented 
by  the  Jat,  Jut,  Jet,  or  J^hut,  and  by  the  Yadu 
Bhatti  of  Jey^ulmir,  all  dwelling  along  the  valley 
of  the  Indus  and  to  the  east  in  Rajputana.  A 
multiplicity  of  scattered  facts  and  geographical 
distinctions  warrant  the  belief  that  the  Yadava 
race  had  dominion  in  Central  Asia,  and  were 
again,  as  other  races  advanced,  repelled  upon 
India.  Budh  was  an  ancestor  of  a  branch  of  the 
great  Hindu  people  of  a  time  prior  to  authentic 
history.  He  is  traced  up  to  Brahma,  from  whom 
he  descends  through  Atri,  Samudra,  Chandra  or 
Soma,  and  VrihaspatL  Budh  is  said  to  have 
mniried  Ila,  daughter  of  Ikshwaku,  with  whom, 
therefore,  he  was  a  contemporary,  and  the  descend- 
ants of  this  union  were,  in  succession,  Pururava, 
Ayu  or  Yaou,  Nohas  or  Nohus,  and  Yayat.  Ayu 
or  Yaou  is  claimed  by  the  Tartar  and  Chinese 

fenealogists  as  their  great  progenitor;  from 
avat  sprang  three  great  lines,  the  Yadu,  Puru, 
and  Ura  or  Urvasa,  from  each  of  whom  came 
many  dyiiasties  iruliog  on  the  Indus,  in  Hindustan, 
Assam,  Ava,  and  China.  The  great  Hya  was  a 
brandi  of  the  Yadu;  and  five  members  of  it 
formed  Panchalika  or  Panchaldesa,  and  the  seed 
of  Bajaswa  at  one  tim.e  occupied  all  the  countries 
on  the  Indua  Of  the  three  lines,  the  Yadu,  Puru, 
and  Ura,  the  Yadu  became  the  most  illustrious. 
The  descendants  of  Budh  and  Ila  were  known  as 
the  Chandravansa,  Somavaasa,  or  Induvansa,  all 
of  theae  terms  meaning  the  Lunar  race ;  but  the 
lame  of  the  Yadu  eclipsed  the  prior  designations, 
and  throughout  India  the  Lunar  race  oame  to  be 
styled  Yaduvansa.  The  Yadu  held  territories  in 
Hindustan  about  Allahabad,  but  seemingly  in 
small  republican  states,  some  of  which  were 
staked  and  lost  at  play.  The  relatives  then 
fought  for  dominion,  for  18  davs,  on  the  field  of 
Kuru  Khet.  There  was  no  battle  of  armies,  but  a 
series  of  single. combats,  with  treacherous,  eruel 
Buiprises,  during  which  nearly  all  of  the  Yadu 
fell,  and  at  the  clpse,  of  those  remaining,  several, 
amongst  whom  Krishna  was  one,  emigrated.  The 
story  is  told  in  the  Mahabharata.  After  the  com* 
bats,  the  Yadu  seem  to  have  left  the  Ganges,  to 
have  been  expelled  from  Dwaraka,  to  have  crossed 
the  Indus,  passed  Zabulisthan,  and  founded 
Ghasni  and  Samarcand,  but  to  have  swept  back 
on  the  Indus  into  Gujerat  and  the  Indian  dcsort, 


from  which  they  expelled  the  Laogahai  Jobp, 
Mohila,  etc.,  and  founded  suocessfiSly  Tannote* 
Derrawul,  and  Jeysulmir,  in  S.  1212»  the  preseat 
capital  of  the  Bhattj,  the  lineal  vacomoa  of 
Krishna.  They  are  now  known  as  the  Bhatti  of 
Jeysulmir,  the  Jbarijah  of  Cutch  Bhooj,  the  tribes 
occupying  Kerrowlee  and  Subbulghur  ontheChaio- 
bal,  and  the  Sumaitcha  on  the  ChambaL  The 
great  Tuar  tribe  are  also  said  to  have  been  d 
Yadu  origin.  The  Bhatti  and  Jfaariiah  trace  tkir 
descent  from  Budh  and  Krishna,  and  they  may  be 
said  to  occupy  the  Indian  desert  from  the  Satlej 
to  the  ocean.  Budh  seems  to  have  bem  a  descend- 
ant of  the  first  man,  Brahma,  and  to  have  beeo 
the  first  emigrant  from  Sakadwipa  or  Scythia, 
into  Hindustan,  viz.  about  ac.  2400.  Between 
Budh  and  Krishna  was  a  period  of  1200  yean. 
But  Budh  was  deified  by  his  descendants ;  and  in 
Hindu  mythology  he  is  described  as  of  Lonar 
origin,  the  son  of  Soma  or  Chandra  or  Indu,  the 
moon,  by  Rohini.  The  date  of  the  apotheons  of 
Budh  is  not  known. 

There  seem  to  have  been  56  clans  oi  the  Inda 
or  Lunar  race,  but  the  Yadu  was  at  one  time  the 
most  illustrious  of  all  the  tribes  of  India,  and  be- 
came the  patronymic  of  the  descendants  of  BudL 

The  annals  of  the  Bhatti  of  J^BuLmir,  whick 
give  the  eariy  histoir  of  their  founder,  mix  up  in 
a  confused  manner  the  cause  of  their  being  again 
driven  back  into  India.  Bhatti  was  the  exUe  from 
Zabulisthan,  and,  as  usual  with  the  Rajput  nu» 
on  any  such  event  in  their  annals,  his  name  eet 
aside  the  more  ancient  patronyniio  Yado.  In 
the  Further  Doab  of  the  Panjab  is  a  cluster  of 
hills  called  Yadu-ka-dang.  liie  Bhatti  snbdaed 
all  the  tracts  south  of  the  Garrah,  but  their  power 
has  been  greatly  ciroumseribed  since  the  airinl 
of  the  Rahtor.  The  Jharijah  is  the  meet  import- 
ant tribe  of  the  Yadu  race  next  to  Uie  BhattL 
Its  history  is  similar. 

The  most  common  epithet  of  Krishna,  or  Heri 
was  Shama  or  Sama,  from  his  dark  complexion. 
Hence  the  Jharijah  bore  it  as  a  patronymic,  and 
the  whole  race  were  Sama-putia  (ohikiren  of 
Sama),  whence  the  titular  name,  Sambus,  of  its 
princes.  The  modem  Jharijah,  who  from  circom- 
stances  has  so  mixed  with  the  Muhammadans  of 
Sind  as  to  have  forfeited  all  pretensions  to  parity 
of  blood,  partly  in  ignorance  and  partly  to  ooTer 
disgrace,  say  that  the  ori|^  is  from  Sham  or 
Syria,  and  of  the  stock  of  the  Penrian  Jamihid ; 
consequently  Sham  has  been  converted  into  Jam ; 
which  epithet  designates  one  of  the  Jharijah  netty 
ffovemments,  the  Jam  Raj.  The  Bhatti  ana  thr 
Jharijah  are  the  meet  conspicuous  of  the  Yada 
race;  but  there  are  others  who  etiXL  bear  the 
original  title,  of  which  the  head  is  the  prince  of 
the  petty  state  of  Kenowlee  on  the  ChambaL  Thia 
portion  of  the  Y^du  stock  would  appear  nerer  to 
have  stn^ed  far  beyond  the  ancient  limits  of  (be 
Suraseni,  around  Ifothura,  their  anoesfatal  abode. 
They  held  the  celebrated  Biana ;  whenee  expdkd, 
they  established  Kerrowlee  wei^  and  Sabbuli^ 
east  of  the  ChambaL  The  tract  imder  the  latto; 
called  Yaduvati,  has  been  wrested  tnm  the  family 
br  Sindia.  Sri  Ma<;hiva  ia  an  inde|)eDdeDt  iSef  of 
Kerrowlee,  held  Ify  a  junior  branch* 

The  Yadu  are  scattered  over  Nertihera  India: 
many  chiefs  of  conseanence  amei^it  theMahnttaa 
are  of  this  tribe, and  there  are  ela^tMoa  of  the  noe, 
four  of  whom  are^-^the Yada  Miiel  of  Kenowlee; 
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tbefihatii  chief,  of  Jeysnimir.;  the  Jbaiijfth  cMef 
of  Gulch  Bhpoj ;  and  the  Somaiicha  Muham- 
madaiiB  in  Sin^  Hid  rajas  of  Yijayaiiagar  cUumed 
to  be  of  "die  Yadu  tribe. 

The  Taar,  though  acknowledged  as  a  subdiTidon 
of  the  Yadu,  is  placed  by  the  best  genealogists  as 
one  of  the  *  thirtj-siz  *  royal  Rajputs^  a  rank  to 
which  its  celebrity  justly  entitles  it.  Colonel  Tod 
supposes  the  Yadu  to  hare  been  of  Indo-Qetic 
origin,  as  their  habits  of  polyandrism  would 
almost  demonstrate,  and  as  the  best  informed  of 
the  Jain  sect  assure  us  Uiat  Nemnath,  the  twenty- 
second  Bttdha*,  was  not  only  a  Yadu,  but  the  near 
kinsman  of  Krishna.  He  regards  the  Yadu  to 
be  the  Yu-te,  or  sndent  Crete  of  the  Jaxartes, 
amongst  whom,  according  to  Professor  Neumann, 
from  Chinese  authorities,  one  of  the  Shamanean 
sages  sprang,  800  years  before  Christ.  The  term 
Nemeswar  m)baUy  means  the  founder  of  this 
race,  from  mma,  foundation,  and  Iswara,  lord. 
The  traditions  of  the  Jat  claim  the  regions  west 
of  the  Indus  as  the  cradle  of  the  race,  and  make 
them  of  Yadu  extraction,  thus  corroborating  the 
annals  of  the  Yadu,  whiidi  relate  their  migration 
from  Zabulisthan.  The  Yadu  of  Jeysulmir,  who 
ruled  Zabulisthan  and  founded  Ghazni,  claim  the 
Chaghtai  as  of  their  own  Indu  stock,  a  claim 
which  Colonel  Tod  deems  worthy  of  credit. — 
Tod's  Rajoitkan,  i.  pp.  85,  168. 

YADAVA.  Sansk.  Jadon,  Hind.  A  tribe  of 
Rajput  landlords  and  cultirators  dwelling  in  con- 
siderable numbers  about  Agra  and  MaSiura,  in 
the  Central  Doab,  and  in  Eastern  Malwa.  The 
raja  of  Kerrowlee  is  of  this  tribe.  They  profess  to 
be  descendants  of  Krishna.  Some  of  their  subdivi- 
sions are  held  in  little  esteem,  and  are  termed 
Bagri  by  their  neighbours ;  but  they  are  spirited 
farmers,  and  rising  in  wealth  and  consideration. — 
Wihon^  Glos$ary. 

YADU,  founder  of  the  fifty-six  tribes  (Charpan- 
kula-Yadu)  who  obtained  the  univenal  sovereignty 
of  India,  and  was  descended  from  Yayat,  the  uiird 
son  of  Swayambhuma  Mann,  also  called  Vaivas- 
vata  Mann,  or  the  man,  lord  of  the  earth,  whose 
daughter  Ella  (Terra)  was  espoused  by  Budha 
(Mercury),  son  of  Chandra  (tSie  Moon),  whence 
the  Yadu  are  styled  Chandravansi,  or  children  of 
the  moon«  Budha  was  therefore  worshipped  as 
the  great  ancestor,  Pitriswara,  of  the  Lunar  race, 
and  previous  to  the  apotheosis  of  Krishna  was 
adored  by  all  the  Yadu  race.  The  principal 
shrine  of  Budha  was  at  Dwaraka,  where  he  still 
receives  adoration  as  Budha  Trivikrama,  the  triple 
energy,  like  the  Hermes  Triplex  of  Egypt. 

YAFFA,  a  district  of  Yemen,  surrounded  by 
the  Lahej,  Sanaa,  and  the  Hadnunaut  provinces, 
and  reaching  inland  to  the  Jabl  Yaffai  mountains, 
which  rise  6500  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The 
Yaffai  tribe  is  the  most  powerful  in  Yemen. 

YAGHI.  TuiUL  Rebellious ;  a  term  applied  to 
such  chiefs  as  refuse  their  obedience  and  homage 
to  government,  even  though  they  accompany  this 
refusal  with  no  violent  act  of  rebellion.  It  is 
best  rendered,  perhaps,  by  the  English  word  re- 
fractory. It  is  the  ooimption  of  the  Arabic  word 
baghL  Yaghistan  is  a  term  applied  by  Greneral  Sir 
CM.  MaoGregor  to  all  the  country  on  the  N.W. 
frontier  of  British  India,  which  owns  no  chief. 
All  the  tribes  from  the-  Ushtarana  on  the  sout^ 
to  the  Chaghanai  on  the  north  are  independent. 
He  says  there  is  not  one  who  ever  ob«^ed  any 
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one. — Frasefs  Khorasdn ;  LieuL^CoL  MaoGregor, 
iii.  p.  279. 

YAHIA-bm-AHMAD-bin-ABDULLAH  SIR- 
HINDI  or  Sihrindi  was  the  author  of  the  Tarikh- 
i-Mubarak  Shahi,  which  embraces  the  period  from 
the  time  of  Muhammad  Sam,  founder  of  the  GhoH 
dynasty,  till  a.h.  852  (a.d.  1448).  It  contains  all 
that  is  Imown  of  the  Syud  dynasty,  and  is  copied 
verbatim  by  Nizam-ud-Din  AJimad  in  the  Tabakat- 
i-Akbari. — Elliot^  Hist  of  India. 

YAHIA  .  bin  -  SERAPION  -  bin  -  IBRAHIM 
was  an  eminent  Syrian  physician,  said  to  have 
been  bom  at  Damascus,  and  supposed  to  have 
lived  between  a.d.  870  ?  and  932.  He  finished 
in  Syriac  a  complete  view  of  the  Greek  system  of 
medicine,  particularly  that  of  Galen,  incorporat- 
ing with  it  the  principles  and  practice  of  the 
Arabs.  Two  works  bearing  his  name  were 
translated  into  Latin,  and  published  in  Venice  in 
A.D.  1497,  and  again  in  1550.  He  is  often  men- 
tioned  b^  the  phyBician  Rhazes,  and  Ali  Abbas 
notices  his  brief  account  of  the  small-pox. 

YA-HU.  Ar.  Jehovah ;  Yo-hu,  0  He,  God ; 
He  who  is,  He  who  exists. — Catafago, 

YAHYA-bin-ABD-ul-LATIF-al-HASAINI  of 
Kazwin,  author  of  the  Lubb-ut-Tawarikh,  the 
Marrow  of '  History,  a  General  Asiatic  Chronicle. 
He  composed  it  A.D.  1541.  He  was  a  theologian 
and  philosopher.  He  was  pa^nized  by  Shah 
Tahmasp  Saffavi.  He  died  at  Sikri  a.h.  971. 
His  eldest  son,  Mir  Ghias-ud-Din  Ali,  held  a  com- 
mand under  the  emperor  Akbar,  and  his  ji^rand- 
son,  Nakib  Khan,  compiled  the  first  portion  of 
the  Tarikh-i-Alfi  and  translated  the  Mahabharata. 

YAIBANE,  of  the  teak  forests  of  Pegu,  cultivate 
the  mulberry  tree.  Moms  Indicus,  for  feeding  silk- 
worms, which  they  rear,  the  hills  being  better 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  the  plant  than  the 
plains,  besides  which  their  plantations  are  not 
exposed  to  the  trespass  of  cattle.  The  silk  they 
produce  appears  to  be  of  a  coarse  kind,  more 
owing  to  the  imperfect  way  in  which  it  is  wound 
off  than  to  any  fault  of  the  cocoon.  They  are  a 
most  industrious  people,  young  and  old  of  both 
sexes  being  employed  without  interruption  in 
some  part  of  the  process.  The  cocoons  seem  to 
be  large  and  very  fine,  and  are  produced  at  the 
rate  of  2000  for  one  rupee,  and  the  silk  when 
wound  off  is  valued  at  five  rupees  per  viss.  The 
Yaibane  are  prosperous,  with  the  reputation  of 
belne  possessed  of  considerable  hidden  wealth, 
which  for  security  they  bury  in  the  forest — Sehc^ 
Records^  Govtoflndiaj  Foreign  Dept.,  No.  ix.  p.  18. 

YAILA.    Turk.    Pasture  lands. 

YAILM  WANLOO,  Teling  hawkers.  These 
people  follow  the  trade  of  clerks,  painters,  and 
indeed  any  but  an  occupation  involving  manual 
labour. 

YAJANA.  Sansk.  A  sacrifice,  or  its  per- 
formance, as  the  offering  of  libations  of  soma 
juice  or  of  butter.  The  five  great  sacrifices  are 
named  Brahma-yajna,  sacred  study;  Pitri-yajna, 
libations  to  the  manes ;  Deva-yajna,  burnt-offer- 
ings to  the  gods;  Bali-yajna,  offerings  to  all 
creatures ;  Nri-yajna,  hospitality.  Later  additions 
are  Prajapati-yajna,  propagation  of  offspring,  and 
Satya-yajna,  observance  of  truth.  Yajana,  from 
the  Sanskrit  Yaga,  a  burnt-offering,  formerly 
made  on  a  grand  scale  by  kings,  i  agna,  from 
Yaja,  worship  of  burnt  sacrifices.  Yagnaha,  from 
Yagna,  a  sacrifice,  and  Han,  to  destroy. 
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Yajana  Yajana,  oorrupUy  Jajan  Jajan,  offering 
prayera 

Yajna  pasu,  an  animal  offered  in  sacrifice. 

Yajna  pavita,  the  sacred  cord  or  zonar  worn 
by  the  Brahman,  Kshatriya,  Yaisya,  and  artisan 
Hindus. 

Yajna -sala,  the  sacrificial  hall  of  a  Hindu 
temple. 

YAJNA  WALKYA,  sumamed  Vajasaneya,  a 
Hindu  learned  man  who  is  supposed  to  Imve  written 
the  White  Yajnr  Veda,  the  Sathapatha  Brahmana, 
the  Brihad  Aranyaka,  and  the  Law  Code  cfdled 
Yajna  Walkya  Smriti,  which  is  later  than  Menu. 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Bashkali  and  of  Vaisam* 
payana.  He  was  at  the  court  of  Janika,  king  of 
Videha  and  father  of  Sita.  He  was  a  religious 
reformer,  and  the  schism  he  effected  gave  rise  to 
the  writing  of  the  White  Yajur  Veda,  which  he 
compiled.  His  authorship  of  the  other  books  is 
very  doubtful,  but  the  Smriti,  with  its  commentary 
by  Mitakshara.  is  in  authority  inferior  only  to  that 
of  Menu,  and  is  in  force  ail  oyer  India  except 
Bengal.  Its  date  is  supposed  to  be  the  2d  century 
A.D.  He  is  described  as  an  ascetic  pupil  of 
Vaisampayana,  who  officiated  as  one  of  the  Hotri, 
and  cooked  the  sacrifice  at  the  great  rajaaaya 
of  Yudishtra.  He  arranged  the  ancient  Mantra 
and  Brahmana,  the  Yajasaneya  Sanhita,  and  the 
Satapatha  Brahmana  in  their  present  form. — 
Dowson, ' 

YAJUJ  and  Majuj  of  the  Arab  geographers  is 
Gog  and  Magog  of  Ezekiel.    See  Gog. 

YAJUR.  Saksk.  The  name  of  one  of  the 
Vedas,  religious  books  of  the  Hindus.  It  is  the 
second  of  the  four  scriptural  authorities  of  the 
Hindus,  and  is  the  sacrificial  Veda.  The  Taittiriya, 
or  the  Black  Yajur  Yeda,  contains  more  of  prayers 
to  serpents  and  serpent-worship  than  the  Big 
Veda.  In  the  Sanhita  of  this  Veda  are  prayers 
to  the  Sarpa,  who  are  addressed  as  inhabiting  the 
heavens,  the  skies,  the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  waters, 
the  vegetables,  etc.    See  Veda. 

YAK,  Bos  poephagus,  or  B.  grunniens,  or 
Peophagns  grunniens,  is  still  in  a  wild  state,  but 
has  been  largely  domesticated.  The  general 
aspect  of  the  yak  is  distinctly  bisontine,  and  it 
carries  its  head  low,  like  the  rest  of  the  sub- 
group. The  yak  is  indigenous  to  High  Tibet, 
and  especially  to  Eastern  Tibet,  where  they  are 
still  tolerably  numerous  in  the  wild  state.  It 
is  extensively  domesticated,  and  is  the  ordinary 
tame  cattle  of  that  elevated  portion  of  the  globe. 
The  wild  animal  is  known  as  the  Dong  or  Ban 
chour.  In  the  Western  Himalayas,  the  wild  yak 
is  called  Brong  or  Dong,  and  the  female  hBrong- 
hBri,  which  is  commonlv  pronounced  Dond-di. 

Vigne  was  informed  that  the  yiUc  is  found  wild 
on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Himalaya,  where 
they  descend  on  Yarkand.  The  Messrs.  Schla- 
gentweit  state  that  in  Western  Tibet,  particularly 
in  Ladakh,  there  are  no  more  of  the  yak  in  a 
wild  state  at  present. 

Amongst  all  quadruped  animals  the  yak  is 
found  at  the  greatest  height ;  it  stands  best  the 
cold  of  the  Snowy  Mountains,  and  is  least  affected 
by  the  rarefied  air.  But  at  the  same  time  the 
lange  of  temperature  in  which  a  yak  can  live  is  very 
limited ;  the  real  yak  can  scarcely  exist  in  summer 
at  heights  of  8000  feet.   The  Schlagentweits  found 


sion  thev  traced  them  even  as  high  as  19,300  feet,— 
a  remarkable  elevation,  as  it  is  very  considenbly 
above  the  limits  of  vegetation,  and  even  more 
than  1000  feet  above  the  snow  line.  Hennann 
and  Robert  Schlagentweit  frequently  found  wild 
yak  on  both  sides  of  the  range  which  separatee 
the  Indus  from  the  Sutlej,  near  the  origin  of  the 
Indus  and  near  the  enwons  of  Gaarto,  bat  the 
greatest  number  of  them  was  at  the  foot  of  the 
Kara-korum  range,  as  well  as  at  the  foot  of  the 
Kouen  Lun  in  Turkestan.  It  is  the  largest  natire 
animal  of  Tibet.  It  is,  when  wild,  horridly 
fierce,  falling  on  the  hunter  with  horns  and 
chest,  and  if  he  rasp  with  his  tongue  it  ii  so 
rough  as  to  scrape  the  flesh  from  the  boDes. 
It  is  hunted  by  large  dogs,  and  ahot  with  a 
blunderbuss.  The  wild  yak  does  not  come  so  far 
south  as  Rupsbu,  but  a  few  are  met  with  during 
winter  and  early  spring  on  the  Nubra  ranges; 
they  migrate,  however,  to  the  loftier  slopes  of 
the  Kara-korum  before  the  end  of  April.  The  yak 
wanders  about  singly  or  in  small  herda,  preferring 
secluded  valleys  to  open  hillsides,  passing  the 
day  among  the  snow,  where,  like  deer  and  beais, 
it  may  often  be  seen  at  mid-day  stretched  oat 
at  full  length  asleep.  The  prevailing  colour  d 
the  wild  yak  is  black,  with  a  greyish  tinge  on 
the  head.  In  its  native  state  it  is  shy  and  timid, 
and  the  same  to  some  degree  when  domesticated. 
In  winter  .flocks  graze  below  8000  feet,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  quantity  of  snow  above  that 
height ;  in  summer  they  find  pasturage  as  high  afi 
17,000  feet,  consisting  of  grass  and  small  tufted 
carices,  on  which  they  browse  with  avidity. 

Its  favourite  pasturages  are  ascertained,  and  in 
the  midst  of  these  the  hunters  throw  up  circular 
stone  enclosures  a  few  yards  apart,  the  hunter 
taking  up  his  position  in  one  of  them.  When 
a  yak  is  within  shot,  the  hunter  fires,  and  in- 
stantly quits  his  enclosure  for  another ;  for  ao 
soon  as  the  animal  hears  the  shot,  he,  whether 
he  has  been  hit  or  not,  guided  by  the  smoke 
of  the  discharge,  rushes  furiously  on  the  en- 
closure, and  commences  knocking  it  to  pteoes. 
When  the  hunter  |;6t8  another  shot  at  lum  he 
retires  again  from  his  shelter  to  a  freah  enclosure, 
and  so  on  till  he  has  killed  his  game.  The 
ordinary  size  of  the  dong  is  four  times  that  of 
the  domestic  yak ;  it  is  black  all  over,  having  occa- 
sionally a  white  streak  in  the  forehead.  The  horna 
of  a  f idl-grown  bull  are  said  to  be  three  feet  kng. 
It  is  used  by  grandees  of  Tibet  at  marriages  and 
other  feasts,  when  it  is  filled  with  strong  drink, 
and  handed  round  to  the  company.  Nothing 
more  commendatory  of  the  hoBt*a  joviality  can  be 
said,  than  that  *■  he  regaled  his  guest  out  of  the 
dong's  horn.'  The  horns  ao  used  are  finely 
polished,  and  mounted  with  silver  or  gold  and 
precious  stones. 

It  is  coDunon  in  Tibetan  gumpaa  (LamaseFais) 
to  see  a  stuffed  dong  standing  in  front  of  the 
image  of  Maha  KaU,  at  whose  almne  the  animal  is 
thus  figuratively  sacrificed ;  axes  and  other  in- 
struments of  sacrifice  are  langed  aroond  the 
image.  Strange  that  Buddhists  should  preserre 
this  feature  of  Hinduism  in  their  places  of  voisbyx 

The  domesticated  yak  now  takes  the  place  of  its 
half-breed,  called  zho.  It  is  the  chi^  beast  of 
burden  in  RupAu.    It  is  often  handsnme,  and  a 


large  herds  of  wild  yak,  from  30  to  40,  on  heighto    true  bison  in  appearance.    It  is  invaluable  to  the 
of  18,600  to  18,900  JBnglish  feet;  and  on  one  occa*  •  mountaineers  of 
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and  hardineBS,  accomplishing  at  a  slow  pace  20 
miles  a  day,  bearing  either  two  bags  of  salt  or 
rice,  or  fonr  to  six  planks  of  pine  wood  slang  in 
pairs  along  either  flank.  Their  ears  are  generally 
pierced  and  ornamented  with  a  toft  of  scarlet 
'worsted ;  they  hare  large  and  beautiful  eyes,  long, 
silky  black  hair,  and  bushy  tails.  Black  is  their 
prevailing  colour,  but  red,  dun,  party-coloured, 
and  white  are  common. 

Much  of  the  wealth  of  the  people  in  East  Nepal 
consists  in  its  rich  milk  curd,  eaten  either  fresh 
or  dried,  or  powdered  into  a  kind  of  meal.  The 
hair  is  spun  into  ropes,  and  woven  into  a  covering 
for  their  tents,  which  is  quite  pervious  to  wind 
and  rain,  though  in  the  d^  climate  of  Tibet  this 
is  of  little  consequence.  The  bushy  tail  forms 
the  well-known  chauri  standard  or  fly-flapper 
of  the  plains  of  India,  and  its  hair  Lb  greatly 
estecmea  by  the  women  of  the  plains  to  add  to 
their  back  hair.  The  female  drops  one  calf  in 
April,  and  the  young  yak  are  very  full  of  gambols, 
tearing  up  and  down  the  steep  grassy  and  rocky 
slopes.  Their  flesh  is  delicious,  much  richer  and 
more  juicy  than  common  meat ;  that  of  the  older 
yak  is  sliced  and  dried  in  the  sun,  to  form  jerked 
meat,  called  schat-t-chew,  dried  meat,  which  is 
eaten  raw,  and  is  a  palatable  food.  The  yak  loves 
steep  places,  delighting  to  scramble  among  rocks, 
and  to  sun  its  black  hideperched  on  the  glacial 
boulders  which  strew  the  Wallanchoo  flat,  and  on 
which  these  animals  always  sleep.  Their  average 
value  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  rupees.  The  yak, 
though  indifferent  to  ice  and  snow,  cannot  endure 
hunger  so  long  as  the  sheep.  Neither  can  it  bear 
damp  heat.  The  yak  is  ridden,  and  its  pace  is 
easy. 

Yak  are  bred  in  Bussahir,  whence  they  are  sent 
for  sale.  In  Spiti  the  people  plough  with  it  and 
carry  loads;  it  furnishes  Uieir  milk,and  hair  to  make 
ropes.  In  the  severest  weather  this  animal  appears 
to  enjoy  itself  in  the  snow,  and  is  often  to  be  seen 
with  icicles  of  several  inches  in  length  hanging  to 
its  nose,  and  a  foot  or  more  of  ice  hanging  to  the 
hair  of  its  neck  and  shoulders.  Long  hairs  hang 
over  the  eyes,  and  prevent  their  freezing.  In  Spiti 
they  have  also  the  ghoont,  asses,  sheep,  goats, 
dogs,  and  cats.  The  Tibetan  dzo,  called  chubn  in 
the  Himalaya,  also  zho  and  zo,  is  a  mixed  breed 
or  hybrid  from  the  bull  yak  or  Bos  grunniens  and 
the  Indian  zebu  cow.  In  Tibet,  the  Sauh  is  a 
cross  between  cow  and  yak ;  Sauh  yak,  produce 
of  cow  by  yak  bull ;  Ba  sauh,  produce  of  female 
yak  by  bull.  Ya-niu,  Chin.;  Sura-gai,  Hind.; 
Yakmo,  Tib.,  the  female.  The  hybrid  between 
the  yak  and  the  Indian  cow  is  very  fertile.  The 
brothers  Schlagentweit  had  occasion  to  see  and 
examine  the  offspring  of  the  hybrid  as  far  as  to 
the  seventh  generation,  neither  much  altered  nor 
deteriorated ;  and  were  informed  that  there  was 
never  found  any  limit  as  to  the  number  of 
generations. 

The  yak  even  in  the  valley  of  Kashmir  rapidly 
degenerates.  The  heat  and  insects  are  evidently 
its  greatest  enemies  in  the  tame  as  well  as  wild 
state ;  and  none  of  these  animals,  not  even  the 
goats,  seem  to  care  for  the  luxuriant  vegetation 
of  the  lowlands,  preferring  whatever  resembles 
their  Tartaric  furze  and  ^nt  to  the  rich  clover 
and  grasses  of  Kashmir. 

Steady  and  sure-footed,  moving  with  a  slow, 
easy,  wriggling  gait,  rising  over  or  descending 


obstructions  with  very  little  jar.  They  are  led 
by  a  rope  attached  to  a  wood  ring  which  pnnnrn 
through  the  nostrils. — Adams;  Vigne's  Travels; 
CunninghanCs  Ladakh;  Hook,  Him.  Joum,; 
Schlagentweit 

YAKKA.    Bemg.,  Hind.    A  carriage  drawn  by 
one  bullock,  from  £k,  one. 

YAKKA.    The  malignant  spirits  of  Ceylon  are 
the  Yakka,  who  are  the  authors  of  indelinite  evil ; 
and  the  Singhalese  have  a  demon  or  Sanne  for 
each  form  of  disease,  who  is  supposed  to  be  its 
direct  agent  and  inflicter,  and  who  is  accordingly 
invoked  for  its  removal ;  and  others,  who  delight 
in  the  miseries  of  mankind,  are  to  be  propitiated 
before  the  arrival  of  any  event  over  which  their 
pernicious   influence   might   otherwise    prevail. 
Hence,  on  every  domestic  occurrence,  as  well  as 
every  domestic  calami^,   the   services  of    the 
Kattadia  or  devil-priests  are  to  be  sought,  and 
theur  ceremonies  performed,  generally  with  ob- 
servances so  barbarous  as  to  be  the  most  revolting 
evidence  still  extant  of  the  uncivilised  habits  of 
the  Singhalese.    Especially  in  cases  of  sickness 
and  danger,  the  assistance  of  the  devil-dancer  is 
implicitly  relied  on;   an  altar,  decorated  with 
garlands,  is  erected  within  sii^t  of  the  patient, 
and  on  this  an  animalf  frequently  a  cock,  is  to 
be  sacrificed  for  his  recovery.    Another  kind  of 
demon-worship  in  Ceylon  is  a  debased  form  of 
Hinduism,  where  the  priest  or  kapua  is  the  per- 
former.— Tennent^s  Christianity  in  CeyUm,  p.  232  ; 
Wheeler's  History  of  India,  L  p.  30. 

YAKKA,  a  race  formerly  occupying  the  interior 
of  Ceylon.  The  Yakka,  previous  to  the  arrival  of 
Gautama,  were  demon- worshippers ;  neither  was 
their  conversion  geneiaL^-Forbes^  Ceylon,  iL  82. 
YAKONIN,  in  Japan,  generally  an  officer  with 
two  swords ;  a  Grovemment  officer  of  the  police 
or  customhouse;  a  paid  officer  of  the  Japanese 
Government. — Hodqson^s  Nagasaki^  p.  21. 

YAKSHA,  in  dindu  mythology,  a  kind  of 
demigods,  attendants  on  Kuvera,  the  god  of 
wealth,  and  employed  by  him  in  the  care  of  his 
gardens,  etc.,  situated  on  Mount  Kailasa.  The 
Yaksha  demigods  were  supposed  to  be  much 
courted  by  the  Apsarasas  nymphs  of  Indra's 
heaven,  but  that  they  had  wives  of  their  own  is 
clear  from  the  Meghaduta.  Their  name  is  said  to 
be  derived  from  Yaksha,  to  worship,  either  because 
they  worship  Kuvera,  or  are  themselves  wor- 
shipped by  men.  The  Yakshini  female  attends 
on  Kuvera  and  Durga,  but  often  holds  intercourse 
with  mortals.  As  with  the  brownies  of  Scotland, 
they  are  called  Punya  iana,  good  people,  but  they 
are  sometimes  imps  of  eviJL — Williams^  Nala,  p. 
208:  Dowson. 

YAKSHYO,  in  Ceylon,  is  a  daai  of  demigods 
who  are  supposed  to  inhabit  the  waters  and  dwell 
on  the  sides  of  Mount  Mem,  and  who  are  dis- 
tinguished not  only  for  gentleness  and  bene- 
volence, but  even  by  a  veneration  for  Buddha, 
who,  in  one  of  his  earlier  transmigrations,  was 
himself  bom  under  the  form  of  a  YaJcshyo. 

YALE,  ELIHU,  beaune  Governor  of  Madras 
about  1682.  He  was  the  father  of  the  founder  of 
Yale  College,  U.S. 

YALI.  Tam.  In  Sanskrit,  SaraVha,  a  fabu- 
lous animal  with  the  body  of  a  lion,  the  tmnk  and 
tasks  of  an  elephant,  a  sword  or  mace  over  its 
back,  and  a  cross  or  ilower  under  its  feet  A 
monster  of  the  lion  type  tn^ippling  oa  an  elephant, 
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an  ardiitecttiral  feature  in  the  aacred  buildings  oi 
Southern  India. 

YALKAMA,  a  name  of  Balicees,  queen  of 
Sheba.    See  Balkeee. 

YAM,  Kan  -  chu  and  Ohu  -  yu,  Chin.,  are 
the  tab^  of  varioua  spedes  ofl>i08eorea,  eal- 
tiYated  in  nearly  all  tropical  oountries  as  import- 
ant esculents.  The  tubers  abound  in  farinaceous 
matter,  and  often  reach  a  large  size,  weighing 
from  80  to  40  lbs.  Their  culture  is  considered  to 
have  spread  from  S.E.  Asia  and  the  East  Indian 
Islands,  where  at  present  Diosoorea  globoea  and 
Dioflcorea  idata,  £.,  hold  the  :iir8t  and  second 
places,  D.  purpurea  and  D.  rubella  the  third  and 
fourth.  Other  edible  species  are — D.  aculeata, 
atropurpurea,  aontangula,  angoina,  bulbifera, 
belopbylla,  cirrhosa,  fasciculata,  lucida,  penta- 
phylia,  pulchella,  sativa,  sagittata,  triphyUa, 
tomentosa,  transversa,  yertieillata,  Tersicolor. 

In  the  West  Indies  there  are  several  Yarieties 
having  distinctive  names,  according  to  quality, 
colour,  etc.  Their  Indian  yam  is  considered 
the  most  farinaceous  and  delicate  in  its  texture, 
resembling  in  size  the  potato;  most  of  the 
other  sorts  are  coarse,  but  still  very  nutritive 
and  useful  Common  yam,  D.  sativa,  is  indi- 
genous to  the  Eastern  Islands  and  West  Indies. 
The  Guinea  yam,  D.  aculeata,  is  a  native  of  the 
east  The  Barbadoee  or  winged  yam,  D.  alata? 
has  a  widely-extended  range,  bemg  conunon  to 
India,  Java,  and  Brazil.  The  yam  species  are 
climbing  plants  with  handsome  foliage,  of  the 
simplest  culture ;  they  succeed  well  in  any  light, 
rich,  or  sandy  soil,  and  are  readily  increased  by 
dividing  the  tuberous  roots.  If  not  bruised,  they 
vrill  keep,  well  packed  in  ashes,  for  nine  and 
twelve  months.  From  yams  of  all  sorts,  and 
particularly  the  buck  vam,  starch  is  easily  prepared 
and  of  excellent  quality. 

Yams  and  sweet  potatoes  thrive  well  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Australia;  the  former  constitute 
the  chief  article  of  vegetable  food  used  by  the 
natives.  Dressed  in  miuk  or  mashed,  they  are  a 
delicacy.  An  acre  of  land  is  capable  of  producing 
4^  tons  of  yams  and  the  same  quantity  of  sweet 
potatoes  within  the  twelve  months,  or  9  tons  per 
acre  for  both,  bdng  nearly  as  much  as  the  return 
obtained  in  the  cultivation  of  potatoes.  The  kidney- 
rooted  yam,  D.  pentaphyUa,  is  indigenons  to  the 
Polynesian  Ishmds,  and  is  sometimes  cultivated  for 
its  roots.  It  is  called  Kawan  in  the  Fiji  Islands. 
D.  bulbifera,  a  native  of  the  Archipelago,  is  also 
abundantly  naturalized  in  the  Polynesian  Islands, 
but  is  not  considered  edible.  Two  kinds  in  the 
Tartar  country  are  of  a  remarkably  fine  flavotir, 
one  weighing  as  much  as  18  lbs.,  the  other  3  lbs. 
In  the  Fiji  Islands,  some  of  the  yams,  of  which 
there  are  upwards  of  60  varieties,  giow  to  the 
enormous  size  of  50  to  80  lbs.  in  weight  Their 
^neral  average,  however,  is  from  2  to  8  lbs. 
Captain  Hill  states  that  the  New  Zealand  yam,  if 
boued,  is  heavy  and  wet;  cut  into  slices  alter 
boiUng,  and  then  fried  with  a  little  bntter  nearly 
dry,  decidedly  good,  not  exactly  mealy,  but  nearly 
BO. — SmUh;  Voigt;  Stmrtumda, 

YAM.  Chik.  a  post  house.  In  the  jtime  of 
the  embassy  sent  by  Shah  Rukh,  every  vam  was 
situated  opposite  to  a  city  or  town,  and  in  the 
intervals  between  the  yam  were  many  karga  and 
kidifu.  The  word  kargu  is  applied  to  a  tower  of 
some  60  cubits  in  height,  where  two  men  are 


constantly  on  duty.  The  tower  was  so  placed 
that  the  next  kai^  was  in  sight  from  it,  and 
when  any  event  of  importance  occurred,  like  the 
approach  of  an  enemy^  army,  the  men  on  watch 
immediately  lighted  a  fire,  and  this  being  nea 
from  the  next  kargu,  they  made  haete  to  light 
another.  A  double  system  of  horse  and  foot  poeti 
was  also  found  by  Ibn  Batata  established  in  Indit 
in  A.D.  1338.  The  posts  of  Timur  are  noticed  bf 
Clavijo  (p.  106) ;  and  Baber  describes  his  on 
post  between  Agra  and  Kabul,  using  the  void 
yam,  but  adding  that  it  was  called  in  India  dak- 
choki,  the  term  in  use  in  all  India  to  this  daj. 
Pautheir  thinks  yam  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
Chinese  3ri-ma,  horse-post.  Bumes  was  toM  d 
the  continued  existence  of  both  post  and  fire 
beacons  between  Yarkand  and  Pekin.  The  dis- 
tance is  more  than  five  months'  joumey  as  osaallj 
travelled,  but  an  express  went  in  thirfy-five 
days,  and  under  very  great  emergency  in  fifteeL 
-^Mare.  Pol.  p.  336;  Enkin^s  Baber,  p.  Sd3: 
Yule,  Cathay,  I  p.  138. 

YAMA.  Sansk.  He  who  is  free  from  the  is- 
flnence  of  the  passions,  moral  duties,  five  acta  cf 
restraint  or  self-government,  viz.  Ahinan^  freedoD 
from  any  wish  to  injure  others ;  Satya,  truth  in 
words  and  deeds ;  Astqra,  honesty  and  integritj: 
Brahmaoharya,  diiastity;  and  Apara-giiha,  da- 
interestedness. 

YAMA.  Jap.  A  hill,  as  Fusi  Yama,  OTama. 
Yama-taka  and  san  or  zan  are  the  terms  for  the 
different  classes  of  mountains. — Sir  J.  R  Eeed, 

YAMA,  in  Hindu  mvthology  son  of  Yains- 
vata  and  Saranyu,  is  called  in  the  Persian  legend 
Yima,  and  later  Jamshid.    Yama  or  Dhanna-itji 
resembles  both  the  Grecian  Pluto,  the  king  of 
the  lower  regions,  and  Minos,  judge  of  departed 
souls,  and  in  Hindu  mythology  he  is  the  legeat 
of  the  south  or  lower  division  of   the  worii 
mythologically  called  Patala.    Yama  is  desoibni 
as  of  a  green  colour,  with  red  garments,  haviDga 
crown  on  his  head,  his  eyes  inflamed,  uid  sittiqg 
on  a  buffalo,  with  a  club  and  pasha  or  nooae  in  hii 
hands ;  but  as  Dharma-raja  he  is  described  as  of 
a  divine  countenance,  mild  and  benevolent  The 
virtuous  onlv  see  the   latter;    the  wicked  are 
judged  by  Yama.    If  the  dead  have  been  rir- 
tuons,  they  ascend  to  a  place  of  bappine«;  i^ 
wicked,  th^  are  sent  to  a  particular  hell,  to 
undergo   the   punishment    appointed  for  their 
especial  crimes.    Yama  is  called  Siad'ha  devi^  cr 
lord  of  the  obsequies,  and  presides  over  the  eere- 
monies  of  the  Sradlia.    At  the  time  of  oferiu: 
the  oblations  to  the  manes  of  deceased  aaoeitors< 
he  is  invoked  by  the  priest  under  seveial  aanei. 
of  which  Mr.  Colebrooke  has  enumerated  fomteei. 
The  priest  thus  addzeeses  hun:  'SalotatioB  to 
Yama!  salutation  to  Dhaima-raja!  to  Antab. 
the  Destroyer!  to  Yaivaswata,  or  Child  ot  the 
Sun!  toKala,Time!  to  the  Slayer  of  aU  Beiags ' 
to  Andhambaia  or  Yama,'  etc.  etc    Hindns  make 
daily  oblations  of  water  to  Yama.    The  aeeood 
day  of  the  month  Kartik  is  aaered  to  Urn  aad 
his  sister,  the  river  goddess  Yamuna  or  Jnsaa. 
who  entertained  him  on  that  day;  in  oonseqacpoe 
of  whidi  an  annual  festival  is  held,  in  vhieh 
sisters  entertain  their  hrothen.    On  this  oeffwa 
an  image  of  him  of  day  is  made  and  wviiofffA. 
and  then  thrown  into  the  riw.     He  ii  alio 
woishipped  on  the  Uth  day  of  the  dsik  ptf«  ^ 
the  month  Aswina.    Some  of  the  othar  wtmmv 
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Yama  are  Pitripatif  or  lord  of  the  Piiri ;  Andh* 
ambara,  from  a  wood  from  which  fire  is  pro- 
daced  by  attrition ;  and  Dandadhara,  he  who  haa 
the  rod  of  poniahment.  The  name  of  x  ama  occniB 
frequently  in  the  aacriiicial  ceremonies  of  the 
Hindus,  oblations  and  invocations  to  him  form- 
ing a  portion  of  several  of  those  ceremonies. 
Minos  of  the  Greeks  has  been  supposed  the  same 
with  Menu ;  with  whom,  especially  with  the  7th, 
Satyavrata,  Yama  also  agrees  in  diaracter  as  well 
as  in  name ;  both  being  called  Yaiyaswata,  or  off- 
spring of  the  sun,  and  Srad'ha  deva,  or  lord  of  the 
Srad'ha.  Sradlia  is  the  ceremonial  oblation  in 
honour  of  deceased  ancestors,  which  obsequies  to 
the  dii  manes  are  attended  with  feastine  and 
various  observances.  Mr.  Wilford  believes  Yama 
or  Pluto  to  be  Ihe  same  with  Serapis;  deriving 
the  latter  name  from  a  compound  Sanskrit  word 
implying  thirst  of  blood.  The  san,  in  Bhadra, 
had  the  tiUe  of  Yama;  but  the  Egyptians  gave 
that  of  Pluto,  says  Porphyry,  to  the  great  lumin- 
ary near  the  winter  solstice.  Yama,  the  regent  of 
hell,  according  to  the  Puianas,  has  two  dogs;  one 
of  them  named  Gerbura,  or  varied;  the  other 
Syama,  or  black ;  the  iirst  is  also  called  Trieiras, 
or  with  three  heads,  and  has  several  other  epithets 
signifying  stained  or  spotted.  Gerbura  is  indubit- 
ably the  Gerberus  of  the  Greeks.  The  dragon  of 
Serapis  is  supposed  to  be  the  Seshnaga,  wmoh  is 
described  as  m  the  infernal  regions  by  Uie  author 
of  the  Bhagavat.  Yama,  as  tiie  god  of  justice, 
presides  over  the  different  Naraka  or  heliB.  He 
is  son  of  Surya,  the  son.  As  the  judge  of  de- 
parted souls,  he  is  identified  with  death.  His 
abode  is  in  the  infernal  city  of  Yamapura,  whither 
the  Hindus  believe  that  a  departed  soul  repairs, 
and,  receiving  a  just  sentence  from  Yama^  ascends 
to  Swaiga,  or  descends  to  Naraka,  or  assumes  on 
earth  ihid  form  of  some  animal,  according  to  its 
deserts.  Yama  rides  upon  a  buffalo  as  his  vahan, 
and  is  armed  with  a  ponderous  mace. — Oriental 
LinguigUc  Studies;  As.  Res,  iiL  p.  409;  MooTj  p. 
309 ;  WiUiams'  Nala,  p.  205 ;  Hind.  TkeaL  iL  p.  62. 

YAMADANSHTRA,  Sanse.,  is  literally 
Yama*s  teeth ;  the  last  eight  days  of  Aswin  and 
the  whole  of  Eartik,  considered  a  period  of 
general  sickness.    Yama-dola,  Yama's  messengers. 

YAMADWITYA,  the  second  of  the  Ught  half 
of  Kartik,  when  brothers  and  sisters  exchange 
gifts  in  honour  of  the  attachment  between  Yama 
and  his  sister  Yami.    See  Yama. 

YAMALAYA.  Sansk.  From  Yama,  and 
Alaya,  a  dwelling.  Yama-locum;  the  distance 
from  the  world  to  the  Yama-locum  is  99,000 
yojna,  or  1,485,000  miles. 

YAMAPURI,  of  the  Hindus,  is  the  general 
rendezvous  of  the  soids  of  the  departed  from 
which  tiiey  proceed  to  Dharmapuri  in  a  body, 
with  a  proper  goajrd  composed  of  the  Yama-dula, 
servants  oi  Yama.  The  depot  for  the  souls  after 
death  in  Malacca  or  Maha  Lanca. — Am.  Res,  x.  p. 
142.    See  Dip-dan. 

YAMBBE,  also  called  Euro,  silver  ingots  used 
in  trade  in  Gentral  Asia. — Caley, 

YAMBU  or  Yambu-ul-Bahr,  the  seaport  of 
Medina,  tiie  entrance  of  the  harbour  Ming  in 
lat  24''  4'  30*  N.,  and  long.  38''  1'  £.  It  is  the 
Zambia  of  Ptolemy.  Here  the  sultan  of  Torkey's 
dominion  is  supposed  to  begin,  while  that  of  tiie 
pasha  of  E^pt  terminates.    The  jpopulation  is  the 


YAMMAMBO,  in  Japan,  austere  hermits ;  liter- 
ally, mountain  soldiers. 

xAMtlN,  generally  called  'offices'  of  the 
mandarins;  the  official  residence  of  all  Glunese 
officials.  The  residence  and  public  office  of  a 
mandarin. 

YAMUNA  or  the  Jumna  river  of  Hindustan, 
in  Hindu  mythology  is  personified  as  tiie  daughter 
of  Surya  or  the  sun,  and  sister  of  Yama;  its 
other  name  being  Kalindi,  the  sun,  from  the 
Kalindi  mountain.  To  Yama,  who  is  the  son  of  the 
sun,  the  second  day  following  the  Amavus  or  ides 
of  Kartika  is  held  sacred ;  it  is  called  the  Bhratri 
divitya  or  the  brothers,  because  the  river  goddess 
Yamuna  on  this  day  entertained  her  brother 
(bhratri)  Yama,  and  is  therefore  consecrated  to 
fraternal  affection.  At  the  hour  of  curfew,  *  gao- 
daluk,'  when  the  cattle  return  from  the  fields,  the 
cow  is  worshipped,  the  herd  having  been  pre- 
viously tended.  From  this  ceremony  no  rank  is 
exempted;  on  the  preceding  day,  dedicated  to 
Krishna,  prince  and  peasant  all  become  pastoral 
attendants  on  the  cow,  as  the  form  of  Prithivi,  or 
the  earth.  The  Bhagavat  relates  that  Krishna's 
mortal  parents  were  Yasudeva  (meaning  the  giver 
of  wealth)  and  Devaki;  mentions  a  miraculous 
escape  of  the  infant  over  the  Yamuna  conveyed 
by  his  father,  and  protected  by  Sesha  or  im- 
mortality; the  guards  placed  by  Kansa  over  his 
TO^rnant  sister  having  failed  in  their  vigilance, 
Kansa,  enraged,  ordered  aU  newly-born  infants 
to  be  slain;  but  Krishna  escaped  his  various 
snar^,  one  of  which  was  sending  a  woman  named 
Patnia  with  a  poisoned  ni^^le  to  nurse  him,  and 
he  was  fostered  by  an  honest  herdsman  named 
Ananda  or  happy. 

^  YAMUT,  a  Turkoman  race  settled  beyond  the 
river  Attrak,  near  the  shores  of  the  Gaspian  Sea, 
and  between  this  and  Khiva,  consisting  of  25,000 
families.  They  are  the  least  ugly  of  the  Turko- 
man tribes.  The  Goklan,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Gurghan  and  the  Attrak,  between  Astrabad  and 
the  Attrak,  consist  of  12,000  families. 

The  Tekke.  who  are  sepaiated  from  the  Kurd 
by  a  chain  or  mountains  which  extend  from  tiie 
sources  of  the  Gurghan  and  the  Attrak,  near 
Sharaks,  consist  of  35,000  families.  They  migrate 
between  the  sources  of  the  Attrak  and  the  town 
of  Merv. 

YANADI,  a  race  who  dwell  in  the  forests  of 
the  Sriharikottah  muttah  of  the  Ghingleput  ool- 
lectorate.  They  are  in  a  low  state  of  dvuisation, 
and  hold  little  or  no  intercourse  with  their  more 
civilised  neighbours.  Until  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century,  their  ordinary  avocations  were  the 
gathering  of  the  wild  products  of  the  forest, 
which  the  officers  of  the  Madras  Government 
bought  from  them  at  rates  lower  than  the  ordi- 
nary market  prices,  and  paid  them  in  kind  with 
grain  and  clothes.  Latterly,,  however,  a  few 
on  the  outskirts  have  taken  to  charcoal-burning 
and  wood-felling,  and  they  are  now  also  paid 
partly  in  money,  changes  which  idl  bring  tnem 
more  in  contact  with  settled  people  around 
them.  An  effort  was  made  in  1855  to  induce 
them  to  engage  in  agricultur&  In  1857,  Govern** 
ment  estaUished  a  school  for  their  children,  for 
each  of  whom  an  allowance  in  grain  is  given. 
Government  paid  to  them  about  Rs.  1800  a  year. 
They  are  about  500  in  nimber.    Their  ordinary 


most  bigoted  and  qnandflome  in  Hejas. — FintUay.  \  locality  was  in  tiie  very  deptibs  of  the  forests, 
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beneath  the  shade  of  pending  branches.  A  few 
are  of  a  dark  bamboo  colour,  bat  ordinarily  they 
are  black.  The  men  are  not  good-looking,  but 
the  vomen  are  positiyely  ugly,  though  decently 
clad.  The  men  wear  only  the  langoti.  They 
have  clear  skins,  but  are  largely  troubled  with 
elephantiasis,  for  they  suffer  much  from  fever. 
They  seem  to  use  warm  earth  baths  in  fever. 
Their  food  consists  of  wild  fruits  and  roots,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  Kanduri,  Hind.  (Bryonia 
granchs,  Linn,),  a  few  wild  varieties  of  yams,  and 
the  leaves  of  Gapparis  horrida,  rice,  the  wild  bean, 
Canavalia  virosa,  molluscs,  fish  and  flesh  of  every 
kind.  They  hunt  with  the  bow  and  fish  by  torch- 
light. They  are  polygamists,  have  up  to  four  or 
even  seven  children.  They  bury  or  bum  their 
dead,  and  pour  libations  on  the  grave.  The  men 
average  5  leet  4}  inches  in  height  and  100  lbs.  in 
weight.  The  women  average  4  feet  6  inches  in 
height  and  82  lbs.  in  weight.  They  have  little 
intelligence,  cannot  reckon  up  to  ten,  converse 
but  litUe  with  each  other,  and  are  more  taciturn 
with  strangers,  whose  very  presence  even  alarms 
them.  The  language  they  speak  is  said  to  be 
Tamil ;  and  a  similar  race,  it  is  stated,  occupy  the 
neighbouring  forests  on  the  hills  at  Naglawaram, 
and  others  are  spread  through  Kellore,  N.  Arcot, 
and  Cuddapah.  Indeed,  the  Yanadi  in  1867,  in 
the  Nellore  district,  were  estimated  by  Dr.  Lloyd 
at  20,000;  and  the  residents  inland  are  more 
robust  than  those  of  the  Sriharikottah  jungles. 
Tlie  Gollector  of  Ghingleput,  writing  in  1885  to 
the  Madras  Board  of  Revenue,  mentioned  their 
numbers  then  were  —  adult  men  49,  boys  41 ; 
adult  women  69,  girls  40;  total,  199.  The 
Madras  Government  has  continuously  endeavoured 
to  improve  their  condition,  and  to  this  end  Dr. 
Shortt  made  large  exertions,  between  1860  and 
1870,  and  in  the  hitter  year  about  40  of  the 
Yanadi  were  employed  at  Vasarapad,  near  the 
snake  temples,  of  which  they  are  the  priests.— 
Proc.  Madr,  Govt.^  1867 ;  Dr,  Shortt 

YANAON  or  Yanam,  a  town  in  lat.  W  44'  10' 
N.,  and  long.  82°  16'  6"  B.,  24  miles  S.E.  of 
Rajamnndry,  built  on  the  spot  where  the  river 
of  Goringa  and  the  €k>davery  separate.  It  is  a 
French  territory  of  8147  acres,  surrounded  by 
British  lands. 

YANDABU  or  Yendaboo,  a  town  in  Inde- 
pendent Burma,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Iiawadi  (Irrawaddy)  river,  lal  21''  38'  N.,  and 
long.  95°  4'  E.,  about  40  miles  west  of  Mandalay. 
The  treaty  of  peace  which  concluded  the  first 
Burmese  war  was  signed  here  on  the  26th  Feb- 
ruary 1826. — Imp.  Gaz, 

YANG.  The  Shan  word  for  Karen  is  Yang, 
softened  into  the  Burmese  Yen;  hence  several 
Karen  -tribes  with  Yen  as  their  tribal  appella- 
tion. 

YANG.  In  Ghinese  mythological  history,  the 
male  creative  power,  from  which  and  the  female 
Yin  the  universe  primeval  sprang.  See  Yin  and 
Yang. 

YANG-CHEN,  a  great  scholar  of  the  time  of 
the  Han  dvnasty.  He  was  an  officer  of  high 
rank,  but  Uved  and  died  in  poverty,  a  spotless 
odciaL  The  Yane  family  proudly  worship  in  his 
anceslaral  halL — GxUsy  p.  40. 

YANGI-HISSAR,  a  district  of  Kaahgar,  along 
the  river  Shah-nas,  N.W.  of  Yarkand. 

YANGMAI.    Chin.    A  scarlet  fruit,  not  unlike 


an  arbutus  or  strawberry,  but  having  a  stone  like 
a  plum  in  the  centre. 

YANG  -  TZE  -  KIANG  is  the  largest  of  the 
Chinese  rivers.  The  entrance  is  very  wide,  but 
divided  into  two  channels  hj  the  large  island  of 
Tsung-Min  on  the  north.  On  the  diore  of  its 
southern  entrance  is  the  town  of  Wosong.  The 
Yang-tse-kiang  river  is  called  by  the  Chinese  tiie 
Great  River,  also  the  Girdle  of  China;  it  traTerses 
the  whole  of  the  centre  of  the  empire,  rolling  its 
flood  of  water  to  the  sea  through  the  richest  and 
most  fertile  part  of  the  country.  There  is  no 
river  in  the  world  which  has  on  its  banks  so 
numerous  a  population,  amounting  at  least  to 
100,000,000  of  people,  who  are  sustained  bj  its 
waters  in  the  pursuits  of  commerce  and  agri- 
culture. There  are  more  than  100  cities  of  the 
first,  second,  and  third  dasses,  and  200  towns 
and  villages,  which  could  be  approached  directly 
from  its  water-way.  From  its  origin  in  Tibet  to 
its  outlet  at  the  sea,  its  course  is  about  3000  miles, 
the  points  being  distant  in  a  direct  line  1850  miles, 
and  the  basin  drained  by  its  channel  nearly  800,000 
square  miles.  Persons  engaged  in  every  variety 
of  trade  resort  to  Hankow,  from  Mongc^a  to 
Tibet  and  Sze-chuen,  bring  their  wheat,  rice, 
dried  and  salted  vegetables  of  every  kind,  bamboo 
sprouts,  horses,  sheep,  furs,  skins,  coal,  lead,  jade 
or  nephrite,  gold  in  large  quantities,  rfanfaarb, 
musk,  wax,  and  various  drugs  of  northern  crowtfa. 
Unlike  the  Ganges,  the  whole  volume  ot  water 
does  not  lose  itself  in  tidal  creeks,  but  poors  out 
into  the  Pacific  in  one  vast  stream  60  miles  wide. 
By  a  ship  which  has  once  made  the  trip  pilots  are 
not  required.  Rising  in  the  snows  of  Kouen  Lun, 
it  enters  China  proper  not  300  miles  from  Saddiya 
in  the  province  of  Assam.  Up  to  this  point  it  is 
believed  to  be  navigable  by  boats,  for  vast  rafts 
of  timber  laden  with  hill  produce  pass  down. 
Down  the  1100  miles  from  I-Cbang  to  Shanghai, 
the  river  rolls  through  provinces  of  virgin  fertilitj. 
whence  proceed  teas  and  silks,  whidi  find  thdr 
way  to  Canton  and  Shanghai  The  plain  of  the 
Yang-tze-kiang  was  the  garden  of  China.  From 
it  there  runs  north  to  Tien-tsin  the  Grand  Oanai, 
up  which  used  to  float  the  whole  supplies  of 
Northern  China.  At  a  point  higher  up,  the  great 
trunk  road  from  Pekin  to  Canton  crosses  the  river. 
Where  the  Yang-tze-kiang  flows  past  the  Poyang 
Lake  it  receives  several  navigable  streams  which 
run  through  the  Black  Tea  dutricts  to  the  west, 
while  those  from  the  eastward  open  up  the  Green 
Tea  districts.  The  Poyang  Lake  and  Kia-kiang. 
the  chief  town,  are  the  centre  of  an  extensive 
network  of  river  and  canal  communication.  What 
Kiu-kiaog  is  at  this  point,  Hankow  is  atall  more 
200  miles  tother  up.  It  stands  on  high  banks  at 
the  junction  of  the  Han  and  Yang>tae  rivers,  a 
tittle  below  the  Tungting  Lake.  The  rise  and  fsQ 
in  the  Yang-tze-kiuig  averages  about  10  feet. 
The  Tibetan  district^  the  great  piateau  of  Jfid 
Asia,  is  centrical  ethnically  as  well  as  geognph- 
ioally  to  all  8.£.  Asia  and  to  Asiaiiesia,  abata  on 
the  west  on  the  eastern  extremify  of  thenimitive 
Iranian  redon,  and  is  connected  with  Ckina  and 
all  the  sea  Mians  on  tlie  east  of  Asia  by  means  of 
the  Yang-tie-kiang  and  the  Hoang-ho^ 

The  xang-tae-kuuig  forms,  with  the  Hoang-ho. 
a  twin  basin,  to  which  the  most  advanced  and 
powerful  eastern  civilisation  owes  its  devdop- 
ment    The  Yang-tae*kiaiig  is  oonnectod  on  the 
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west  with  the  twin  baains  of  the  Salwin  and  Ira* 
wadi,  which  are  themaelYes  connected  inland  with 
the  Tibetan  district,  and  on  the  S.  and  E.  to  ihe 
Indian  oceanic  basin.  It  is  nndoubtedlj  one  of 
the  finest  riven  in  the  worid.  It  takes  its  rise  in 
the  monntains  of  Tibet,  and,  after  traversing  the 
Koko-Nor  region*,  enters  China  at  the  province  of 
Kan-BQ  ;  it  l£en  leaves  it  again  to  water  the  sandy 
plams  at  the  foot  of  the  Alecban  mountains,  sur- 
rounds the  country  of  Ortons,  and,  after  having 
watered  China  from  south  to  north,  and  then 
from  west  so  east,  goes  on  to  throw  itoelf  into  the 
Yellow  Sea.  The  waters  are  pure  and  beautiful 
at  their  source,  and  only  assume  their  yellow  tint 
after  passing  the  Alechan  and  the  Ortous.  The 
river  rises  almost  always  to  the  level  of  the 
country  through  which  it  flows ;  and  to  this  is  to 
be  attributed  the  disastrous  inundations  which  it 
occasions.  These  floods  are  very  fatal  to  China, 
but  they  are  of  litde  consequence  to  the  nomadic 
Tartars,  who  have  only  to  strike  their  tents  and 
move  off  elsewhere.  —  American  Expedition  to 
Japan,  p.  166 ;  Local  Newspapers. 

I  ANTRA,  Yantri,  or  Jantn,  a  Hindu  almanac, 
a  dial,  altitude  and  azimuth  instruments. 

Baj  Yantra  is  used  for  ascertaining  the  alti- 
tude of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  longitude  of 
places,  referred  to  Lucknow  (secular  capital)  and 
to  Ajodhya  (reUgions  capital)  as  circl»  of  first 
meridian.  If  the  lonoitude  of  places,  having 
Lucknow  as  a  first  meridian,  are  to  be  ascertained, 
then  the  circle  marked  26*^  61',  being  the  altitude 
of  Lucknow,  must  be  uppermost,  and  so  for 
Ajodhya. 

Dhruha  Yantra  is  used  to  find  the  direction  of 
the  poles.  The  instrument  consists  of  a  pointer, 
whose  lenffth  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  circle 
through  whose  centre  it  passes  at  ri^t  angles. 
The  circle  is  divided  into  60  equal  parts.  It  is  so 
placed  at  noon  that  the  shadow  of  the  pointer 
may  fall  at  the  46th  part. 

Pratod  Yantra  is  used  to  measure  time.  This 
is  an  hour  rod,  whose  horizontal  section  is  a 
regular  octagon,  and  the  breadth  of  whose  base 
is  to  the  breadth  of  its  top  as  8  to  2.  The  rod  is 
about  27  inches  long,  having  near  the  top  a 
groove  on  each  of  its  sides  to  reoeiye  a  stick 
attached  to  it,  which  is  about  9  inches  long.  The 
length  of  the  day  Taries  from  26  to  88  dunda. 
The  instrument  is  used  thus:  The  length  of  the 
day  being  known,  the  little  stick  is  miMC  to  pass 
through  the  groove  marked  with  the  length  in 
dunda.  The  rod  is  then  made  to  stand  perpen- 
dicular to  the  horizon,  facing  the  sun,  so  that  the 
shadow  may  fall  on  the  side  which  marks  the 
length  of  the  day.  Before  noon  the  shadows  show 
the  hours  past,  and  after  noon  the  hours  remain- 
ing to  sunset. 

Khapru  Kidhvp'ghariy  a  unirersal  sun -dial 
The  wire  from  south  to  north,  representing  the 
axis  of  the  earth,  is  in  the  place  of  the  gnomon  of 
the  common  sun-dial;  and  the  shadow  cast  by 
this  wire  on  the  concave  semi-cylindrical  surface, 
gives  the  time  of  day  to  within  6  minutes  for  a 
day  of  12  hours.  The  graduated  arc  to  the  north 
is  the  brass  meridian  upon  which  the  dial  is  ele- 
vated according  to  the  latitude  of  the  place.  The 
shadow  cast  from  the  transverse  wire  m  the  plane 
of  the  equator  teUs  the  declination  of  the  sun, 
and  hence  the  month  of  the  year.  The  Terti<»l 
slip  of  brass  to  the  south  will  give  the  time»of  day 


in  a  high  latitude,  where  the  sun  rises  at  three 
and  sets  at  nine.  The  dial  is  graduated  for  12 
hours,  according  to  the  European  system,  and 
likewise  for  80  ghureea  (equal  to  12  hours),  accord- 
ing to  the  Hindu  system.  The  instrument  is 
levelled  by  turning  the  foot  screws  until  the 
threads  of  the  two  plummets  respectively  touch 
the  edge  of  lines  whicn  are  marked  in  the  adiacent 
bars.  This  sun-dial  is  known  as  the  KMpru 
kidhup-ghari,  or  tile  sun  time,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  shape  of  a  tile. 

Maun  ydn^ra.— Equatorial  altitude  and  azunuth 
instrument,  used  by  Hindu  astronomers.  The  mode 
of  using  it  is  described  in  Her8chel*s  Astronomyt 
para.  182. — Government  of  Oudh, 

YANYSHAHR,  a  town  of  8000  houses,  lies  at 
about  47  miles  S.  of  Kashgar.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  stone  wall,  has  two  gates,  and  two  caravan- 
saris.  —  Russians  in  Central  Asia,  CapU  Vali- 
khanofand  M,  Vemukof^  p.  164. 

YAO.  All  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  Chinese 
refer  to  their  emigrations  from  the  west  Their 
first  settlement  was  in  the  northern  portion  of 
Chi-li,  the  province  in  which  the  present  capital, 
Pekin,  is  situated.  The  first  portion  of  authentic 
Chinese  history  tells  us  that  Yao  or  Yaou,  who 
reigned  about  ac.  2330,  had  his  capital  at  the 
new  district  city  of  Tsin-chow,  situated  about  100 
miles  only  to  the  south  of  the  present  capital, 
P^in.  fVom  this  most  ancient  location  the  people 
spread  gradually  westward  and  southward,  thus 
steadily  increasing  its  territory.  The  usual  course 
of  the  process  was,  first,  colonization  of  the  new 
regions  and  displacement  from  them  of  whatever 
aboriginal  inhabitants  were  found ;  and  afterwards 
political  incorporation  with  the  older  territory. 
At  times,  however,  the  process  was  reversed,  and 
military  conquest  of  the  aboriginals  preceded  their 
displacement  by  an  industrial  occupation  of  their 
lands. 

YARKAND  is  the  most  populous  and  extensive 
of  all  the  districts  of  Kashgana,  the  souls  number- 
ing 40,000.  Its  capital,  Yarkand,  the  largest 
town  of  Eastern  Turkestan,  has  populous  suburbs, 
its  principal  industry  being  the  leather  trade. 
Yarkand  stands  on  an  open  plain  between  the 
branches  of  the  Yarkand  river.  The  foreigners 
in  it  from  Badakhshan  carry  on  a  trade  in  Kash- 
mir slaves,  and  the  fialti  tiU)es  from  Little  Tibet 
cany  on  all  the  work  of  labourers,  drivers,  and 
carriers.  €k>itre  is  very  frequently  met  with  in 
Yarkand,  the  natives  of  which  attribute  its  pre- 
valence to  the  property  of  the  water ;  and  it  is 
also  met  with  in  Khokand.  Gold  is  washed  out 
at  the  Karja  settlements ;  the  inhabitants  pay  their 
dues  in  this  metal,  and  dispose  of  it  to  private 
individuals.  Sulphur,  sal-ammoniac,  alum,  and 
saltpetre  occur.  The  volcanic  soil  around  the  town 
of  Kuchi  is  particularly  rich  in  these  materials. 
Sulphur  is  obtained  at  Ush-Turfan,  in  the  Yar- 
kand district,  and  saltpetre  at  Ush-Turfan  and  at 
&iiram,  .110  miles  farther  east  Salt  mines  are 
worked  in  the  Yan-chi  Shan  mountains,  east  of 
Aksu.  Among  the  more  remarkable  mineral  pro- 
ductions of  Turkestan  must  be  included  the  jade, 
which  is'  highly  esteemed  in  China  under  the  name 
of  Yu.  The  nephrite  found  here  is  of  two  kinds ; 
that  from  the  mountains,  called  by  the  natives 
Lcmcha  or  Bishbargan,  which  is  found  in  the 
mountains  of  Mirdjai  and  Sutash,  74  miles  from 
Yarkand;  and. the  second  obtained  in  the  river 
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Ulgunkash  (pronounced  Yurunkash  by  the 
Chinese),  under  the  special  supervision  of  a 
Chinese  officer. 

The  Khokand  people  obtain  gold  by  washing  in 
the  upper  course  of  the  Syr,  which  takes  its  rise 
in  the  Tian  Shan ;  and  lead,  mixed  with  sllrer,  is 
also  procured  in  the  hiUs  to  the  east  of  Andijan. 
The  fiolor  is  particnlarly  rich  in  minerak.  Gold 
in  nuggets  forms  the  staple  of  trade  between 
Karatagin  and  Khokand ;  and  slaves,  lapis-kzuli, 
turquoises,  and  rubies  constitute  that  between 
Badakhshan  and  Yarkand.  The  river  Karia, 
which  is  worked  for  gold,  rises  out  of  these 
mountains,  and  the  name  of  Zar-afshan  (auri- 
ferous), which  some  rivers  flowing  out  of  it  bear, 
together  with  the  tradition  throughout  Central 
Asia  to  the  effect  that  the  ruler  of  the  Oildits 
keeps  concealed  in  his  cavern  bars  of  gold,  tends 
to  strengthen  the  foregoing  inferences. — Russians 
in  Central  Asia,  Capt,  Valikhanof  and  M.  Vemukof, 
p.  138. 

YASA,  ordinances  which  Chengiz  laid  down 
for  the  guidance  of  his  successors.  These  are 
given  more  or  less  in  Petis  de  la  Croix,  D^Ohsson, 
Deguignes,  in  Yon  Hammer^s  Crolden  Horde,  and 
in  Univers  Pittoresque  Tartaric,  p.  813.  The 
word  is  said  to  mean  any  kind  of  ordinance  or 
regulation. — Yule,  Cathay,  p.  ii.  507. 

I ASAWUL,  a  Turkish  word,  means  a  guard  or 
armed  attendant  at  a  court;  an  officer  of  the 
household,  who  acts  in  the  capacity  of  usher  in 
the  families  of  chiefs.  It  has  oeen  adopted  into 
Russia,  and  is  there  used  to  denote  a  major  of 
Cossacks.  In  India,  a  foot  soldier;  a  member 
of  the  body  euard  in  China,  from  Yasamak,  to 
order,  to  male  ready.  —  P.  Arminius  Vanibery, 
Bokhara^  p.  12 ;  Fr<uer*s  Journey  into  Khorasan, 
p.  25. 

YASHM.  Hind.  Jade,  also  plasma  or  green 
silica.  The  knife  handles  of  Shahpur  are  made  of 
it.  The  Messrs.  Schlagentweit  found  quarries  of 
the  true  jade  at  GuIlMgashen  in  the  valley  of 
Karakash,  in  their  journey  from  Ladakh  to 
Khotan.  Yashmi,  a  colour  like  that  of  jade- 
stone.  To  dye  this  colour,  a  little  turmeric  first, 
then  asbarg  and  alum  are  used.  —  Mag,  Survey, 
1857. 

YASHTS,  according  to  Martin  Haug,  were 
written  about  B.C.  450^50. 

YASIN,  a  chapter  of  the  Koran,  read  to  a 
Midiammadan  when  about  to  die. 

YASODA,  wife  of  Nanda  the  cowherd,  and 
foster-mother  of  Krishna. 

YASODHARA,  cousin  and  wife  of  Sakya 
Buddha.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Koliyan 
raja  ruling  in  a  tract  of  country  amongst  the 
spurs  of  the  Himalayas,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Kohini,  the  modem  Rohana.  She  bore  one  son. 
She  and  his  foster-mother  Praja  Puti  became 
the  first  Buddhist  mmB.—Hardy. 

YATAGHAN,  Tork.,  is  a  long  dagger,  in- 
tended for  thrusting  rather  than  cutting,  and  has 
a  curve,  which  has  been  copied  in  the  bayonet  of 
the  Chasseurs  de  Vincennes. — Burton's  Mecca^  n, 
p.  264. 

YATHRIB,  the  name  of  the  town  of  Medina 
prior  to  Mahomed's  retreat. — Sale's  Koran. 

YATI  or  Jati.  Sansk.  An  ascetic,  the  fourth 
order  of  the  Hindus ;  also  a  religious  teacher  of 
the  Jains. 

YATRA  or  Jatra.     Sansk.    A  pilgrimage,  a 


periodical  festival  in  honour  of  some  id<d,  to  whick 
its  worshippers  resort;  dealers  also  congregate 
and  make  a  fair.  The  Bas-Yatra  is  a  Hmdii 
festival  held  in  many  parts  of  India  in  the  month 
Kartik  (October),  and  the  aboriginal  Santa!  ana 
the  Oraon  have  tiie  circular  Rasa  dances. 

YAU,  a  tribe  who  inhabit  the  skirts  of  the 
Arakan  mountains  westward  of  Pagan,  and  who 
speak  a  peculiar  dialect  of  Burmese.  The  Yaa 
country  is  the  tract  between  the  Arakan 
mountains  and  the  Kyendwen  river,  at  iu 
junction  with  the  Irawadi,  between  lat^  21^  and 
22^  N.,  and  long,  ai""  and  9^"  E. 

YAVAN  or  Javan,  the  seventh  son  of  Japheth. 
Colonel  Tod  says  the  Hericula  also  daim  frosi 
Yavan  or  Javan,  the  thirteenth  in  descent  fion 
Ywrat,  the  third  son  of  the  primeval  patriarch. 

I AYANA,  a  term  applied  by  the  Aiyma  Biah- 
mans  to  conquering  races  who  approached  and 
invaded  India  from  Sie  north-west  The  Baotriaa 
Greeks  were  certainly  so  called,  and  the  tenn 
seems  to  have  been  applied  to  the  Sakte  Scythians, 
and  perhaps  to  other  races.  The  Yavana  invaded 
Orissa  rejoeatedly  between  B.C.  ^8  to  ajd,  526 
from  Persia,  Kashmir. 

Bunsen  supposes  the  meaning   of   the  word 
Yavana  to  be  doubtful, — ^that  it  may  be  traceable 
to  times  after  Alexander,  or  that  it  may  be  an 
ancient  iuaccurate  name  of  a  people  who  pushed 
on  towards  the  Mediterranean.    According  to  Dr. 
Caldwell,  it  was  a  term  applied  to  the  Gredm,  and 
subsequently  to  any  race  approaching  India  from 
the  west  of  Asia.    The  name  was  derived  from 
Javan,  whose  descendants,  the  loniana,  vere  thf 
first  Greeks  irith  whom   the   Indians    became 
acquainted,  but  it  came  afterwards  to  signify  the 
Arabs.    The  Bactrian  Greeks  are  usually  termed 
Yavana  in  Sanskrit  literature ;  but  Colonel  Tod 
warns  us  not  to  mistake  them  for  the  Yavana 
descended  from  Yavana,  fifth  son  of  Yayat,  third 
son  of  the  patriarchal  Nahns,  though  the  lonians 
may  be  of  this  race.    According  to  Colonel  Tbd. 
the  Yavana  or  Greek  princes,  who  ai^MUPentlj  con- 
tinued to  rule  within  the  Indus  after  the  Christian 
era,  were  either  the  remains  of   the  Bactrian 
dyxiasty  or  the  independent  kiogdom  of  Demetrius 
or  Apollodotus,  who  ruled  in  the  Panjab,  having 
as  their  capital  Sagala,  changed  by  Demetrius  to 
Euthymedia.    The  term  Yavana  is  in  modem 
times  applied  by  Hindus  of  Northern  India  to 
Muhammadans  ca  every  description ;  bat  in  works 
prior  to  the  Muhammadan  era,  some  other  people 
must  be  intended.     The  interpretation  of  the 
word  by  Sir  W.  Jones  is  lomans  or  Asistip  Greeks. 
and  there  are  some  considerations  in  favour  of 
this,  although  the  chief  argument  in  its  behalf  is 
the  difficulty  of  attaching  it  to  any  other  people. 
Doubtless,  however,  Yavana  is  certainly  a  term 
not  exclusively  applied  to  the  Greeks.    Aeooiding 
to  Professor  Laasen,  it  was  used  to  designate  only 
the  Semitic  nations.    In  the  Bactrian  Pali  bmeap- 
tions  of  king  Priyadani,  the  word  is  written  Yona 
and  the  term  Yona-rsja  is  aasoeiated  witii  Anti- 
ochus,  probably  Antiodras  the  Greait,  the  aO^  el 
the  Inoian  prince  Sopfaagaaenes,  about  B.a  210. 
The  Pnranas  describe  them  as  win  and  eounently 
brave.     Yavana  are   mentioned    aa   oooopying 
Orissa  for  146  yean,  when  they  were  ezpcilcd, 
A.D.478,by  YmSiKesari.  Dr.BuchaiimiMntmB 
a  dynasty  of  lavana  |[iiL  pp.  97, 112)  at  Anegvidi 
on  theTumbudra  riv^  in  the  8th  and  9th  oentariM. 
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YAVANI. 


.    YEAST. 


The  eomtpted  form  of  Jonakan  is  apipUed  oh  the 
S.W.  ooastB  of  the  PeninBula  as  a  title  of  the 
L&bhei  T»ce.—*Bitnaen,  Eg^t,  iii  556 ;  Prin.  Ind. 
Ant, ;  Rajasikan,  I  288. 

YAVANI^  A  female  attendant  in  the  women's 
apartments.  Mohammadan  princes  had  guards 
Of  African  wommi  in  their  narems,  and  female 
attendants  also  serred  in  those  of  the  Hindu 
sovereigns.  The  term  Yarana  has  been  applied 
by  the  later  Hmdus  to  the  Muhammadans,  and 
Yavani  seems  to  have  been  a  term  used  as  dis- 
tinoticm  of  a  female  servant  It  is  not  likely  that 
either  Persian  or  Arabian  women  ever  found  their 
way  into  the  inner  apartments  of  Hindu  princes 
as  personal  attendants  or  guards.  Perhaps  Tar* 
tarian  or  Bactrian  women  may  have  been  so 
designated,  as  in  Madras  such  women  are,  in  1872, 
all  styled  Mughulani. 

YAYATI,  fifth  king  of  the  Lunar  race,  was  son 
of  Nabnsha.  His  wife  Devayani  was  the  mother 
of  Yadu,  who  founded  the  Yadava  line,  and 
his  wife  Sarmishtha  bore  Pum,  who  founded  the 
Paurava  line.  His  other  three  sons  were  Druhyu, 
Torvasu,  and  Ann.  The  Mahabharata,  Vishnu 
Padma,  and  Harivansa  Puranas  aU  tell  of  his 
senility,  and  exchanging  it  with  the  youthful 
vigour  of  Puru,  to  whom  he  again  restored  it,  and 
made  him  his  successor.  Colonel  Wilford  in  his 
Essays  (As.  Res.  ix.  pp.  91, 92)  quotes  a  legend  of 
Yayati  dividing  his  empire  amcmg  his  five  sons. 
To  Puru,  the  youngest^  he  gave  India,  the  middle 
part ;  to  Yadu,  the  ancestor  of  Krishna,  he  save 
the  south  or  Dekhan ;  the  north  to  Ann,  and  the 
west  to  Turvasu.  The  offspring  of  Tnrvasn, 
according  to  the  Harivansa,  settled  in  the  south, 
and  the  tenth  generation  from  him  inclusive,  con- 
sisting of  four  brothers — ^Pandya,  Kerala,  Ohola, 
and  Kolar— divided  the  empire  they  inherited. 
Kola  lived  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Peninsula, 
and  his  descendants  are  called  Kol  or  Koler  to 
this  day,  and  from  them  India  was  caUed  Kolaria. 
^Da/ton,  Eth.  B.  p.  161. 

YEAR. 

.     Lat. 

.    .  Sp. 

.     Tam. 

Tbl. 


San,  Arab.,  Hind.,  Pers. 
An,  Ann^, ....  Fa. 

Jahr, Grr. 

Bftras,  8alt  .    .    .  HiMD. 
Anno, It. 


Annus,  .  . 
Ano,  .  .  . 
Variha,  .  . 
SamatMmm, 


The  year  of  Ghxjst  1867  oonespoiidad  to  the  year 

6580       of  the  Julian  period. 

2642-43  of  the  Olympiads,  or  the.  34  year  of  the  66lAt 
commenced  Jul^  1867. 

2614  from  the  era  of  Nabonaasar,  which  dates  from 
Wednesday,  26th  Febroaiy  3%7  Julian 
period,  or  747  B^o. 

2620  from  the  foundation  of  Rome,  according  to 
Varro. 
From  the  Creation,  6871  according  to  the 
Hebrew  text;  6172  according  to 'the  dam- 
aritan ;  7501  aeoording  to  the  Septuagint. 
From  the  Deluge,  4205  aeoording  to  the 
Hebrew  text ;  4865  according  to  the  Sam- 
aritan ;  5113  according  to  the  Septuagint. 

4968  of  the  KaUyug,  1789of  the  Saka,  and  1274 
of  the  BengaU  San ;  in  the  sidereal  account 
these  three  commenoed  IViday,  12th  April. 

1042-48  of  the  cgrole  of  Pansn-Bama,  which  begini 
15th  September. 

1923-24  of  the  (luni-solar)  era  of  Vikramaditya,  called 
Samvat,  whereof  the  1924th  Haruyear  com- 
menced on  Friday,  5th  April,  and  the 
Gujerat,  Dekhan,  and  Konkan  1924th  year 
on  24th  August. 

1788^9  of  the  Saka  era  of  Salivahana,  of  which  the 
1789th  year  commenced  on  the  5th  April. 

1236-37  of  the  Parsee  era  of  Yecdejird,  of  which 
the  1237th  year  of  the  Kadimi  commenced 
24th  August,  and  of  the  Basami  on  the  23d 
September. 

1288-^  of  the  Hjjira  or  Mohammadan  era,  the  yea* 
1284  commencing  on  6th  May.  ■ 

1276-77  of  the  Fasli  era,  beginning  6th  June. 

1267-68  of  the  Shahur  San,  or  Sanna  Sitain-Miatiu-o- 
alf,  commencing  on  6th  June. 

5627-28  of  the  modem  Jewish  era,  of  whioh  the  year 
5628  oommeaoed  on  80th  September  1867. 

The  year  1867  was  the  lat  year  of  the  22d 
cycle  of  Grahaparivritthi ;  the  let  of  the  84th 
cyde  of  Yrihaspati,  according  to  the  Tamil  accomit ; 
and  18th  of  the  85th  cyde,  according  to  the 
Bengal  acoouit. 

It  wae  the  year  2410  of  the  Bnddhiat  era  of 
India,  Ceylon,  biam,  etc. ;  and  1228  of  the  Burmese 
Vulgar  era;  and  the  4tii  year  of  Chinese  77th  cycle 
of  60  years,  whioh  begins  about  14th  February. 

Bamadhan  (the  month  of  absdnenoe  observed 
by  the  Muhammadans)  commenced  ^th  January 
1867 ;  it  ia  a  moveable  feast     • 

YEAST,  Barm. 


A  year,  as  reckoned  by  Muhammadans,  means 
the  lunar  year.  Christians  reckon  the  years  of 
the  Christian  era  firom  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  call  the  Annus  Domini,  or  year  of  the  Lord, 
the  year  of  Christ.  Muhammadans  reckon  their 
JEIijira  year  from  the  date  of  the  hijira  or  flight  of 
Mahomed  from  Mecca.  The  Hindus  of  India  use 
the  lunar  year,  with  an  intercalary  month.  They 
have  various  eras.  The  Hindu  sidereal  year, 
according  to  the  Surya  Siddhanta,  is  865  days  6 
hours  12  minutes  86*56  seconds,  or  1*000045286 
solar  years,  and  is  measured  by  the  return  of  the 
sun  to  the  same  point  in  the  zodiac,  the  beginning 
of  the  sign  Mesha.  Each  month  contains  as  many 
days  as  tibe  sun  continues  in  each  sign,  the  civil 
only  differing  from  the  astronomical  reckoning  in 
rejecting  fractions  of  a  day.  The  dvil  year  and 
month  begin  at  sunrise  instead  of  the  instant  of 
the  san*s  entrance  into  the  respective  signs.  If 
the  fractions  exceed  half  a  day,  the  civil  year  or 
montii  begins  with  the  sunrise  following.  The 
months  vary  in  length  with  the  sun's  angular 
motion. 


Kiau,  Tsiu-kiau,    .  CHIN. 
Tsiu-mu,  Shin-lduh,     ,, 
Yest,    .    •    •    •  Pa.,  BP. 
Hefen,.    •    .    •    .    Qjffi. 


Tari,  Sendi,  Nareli,  QlND. 
Spuma  di  cenrogia,  .  It. 
Kattu, .    .    .  Tak.,  Tbl. 


Yeast  is  a  product  of  the  fermentation  by  which 
beer  is  made,  upon  the  surface  of  which  it  swims 
from  inyolving  bubbles  of  carbonic  add  gas.  It 
may  be  obtained  in  the  iam  of  a  firm  paste. 
Mixed  with  moistened  flour,  it  exdtes  the  panarv 
fermentation,  and  is  thus  used  for  baking  bread. 
Yeast  is  a  plant  belonging  to  the  fungi  in  the 
state  of  sporules  or  tlmllus;  or  the  true  aerial 
tufts  or  heads  of  sporules,  of  a  multitude  of 
minute  oval  or  circulating  bodies  or  sporules, 
endowed,  under  certain  fevourable  circumstances, 
with  extraordinary  powers  of  growth  and  multi- 
plication. In  Britain,  three  kinds,  vi2.  brewer's, 
German,  and  patent  yeast,  are  employed  in  the 
inanufacture  of  bread.  In  the  E.  Indies,  the  yeajst 
employed  is  the  fermenting  juice  of  tiie  palms, 
known  as  toddy.  The  vitahty  of  dry  yeast  is 
destroyed  by  falls,  blows,  bruises,  or  xovlAl  mechan- 
ical injuries,  as  also  heat,  cold,  and  chemical 
reagents.  The  |»^esence  of  yeast  in  a  substance 
ccmtainmg  sugar,  or  starch  convertible  into  sugar 
and  nitrogeniied  matter,  induces  certain  chemical 
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YEDDATURA. 


YEMEN, 


cbaiiges  comprehended  under  the  term  yinotts  or 
alcoholic  fermentation.  These  changes  in  the 
making  of  bread  oonaiBt  in  the  oonyendon  of 
sugar,  of  flour  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  add  gas ; 
iiie  latter,  in  Its  efforta  to  escape  from  the  dough 
with  which  it  is  mixed,  distends  it^  forming 
tesicular  spaces  in  its  interior,  and  so  causmg  it 
to  become  porous  and  light.  A  genus  and  species 
have  been  constituted  For  the  reception  of  this 
oi^ganism,  under  the  name  of  Saccharomyces 
cerevisse.  This  plant  has  been  supposed  to  be 
the  active  cause  c^  fermentation,  and  the  carbonic 
acid  given  off  daring  that  process  has  been  re- 
garded as  the  result  of  the  growth  qf  the  plant. 
In  China  yeast  is  used  medicinally. — Schltidtn^ 
Principles  of  Scientific  Botany;  Micrographic 
Dictionary ;  Smith ;  PooUy  St,  of  Commerce. 

YEDDATURA,  a  town  in  Mysore,  18  miles 
N.  of  YelwaL  It  has  a  pagoda  on  the  banks  of 
tbe  Oauveiy  river,  with  a  tank  stocked  with  a 
species  of  carp  so  tame  that  they  can  be  fed  from 
the  hand,  and  swim  about  among  the  natives  when 
bathing. 

YE  DHARMA  HETUH  PRABHABAH,  etc., 
a  Buddhist  formula,  meaning  whatever  moral 
actions  arise  from  cause,  the  cause  of  them  has 
been  explained  by  Tathagata.  Thus  what  is  the 
check  to  these  actions  is  set  forth  by  the  great 
Sramana. 

YELLAMALA  or  Yerramala,  a  range  of 
mountains  in  the  Eurnool  andCuddapah  districts, 
Madras,  lying  between  lat.  14''  81'  and  14"*  57'  4(r 
N.,  and  between  long.  78''  10'  and  78''  82'  80*  E. 
The  range  runs  north-west  across  the  Jamma- 
lamadugu  taluk  in  Guddapah,  and  thence  north 
through  Kurnool,  nearlv  to  the  Domal  valley  ;  in 
some  parts  covered  with  tiiick  forest  They  are 
inhabited  by  the  Ghenchwar  and  Koracha  races. 
— Imp,  Gaz, 

YELLAVADU.    TsL.    A  village  servant  who 
looks  after  the  village  boundaries. 
'  YELLOW. 

Aifar,    ....    Abab. 

Jaune, Fa. 

Qelb, Obb. 

PSU, Hind. 

QioUo,  .    .    .     Lat.,  It. 

A  cdour  Jai^ly  obtained  by  Indian  .dyers  for 
dyeing  cloth,  chiefly  from  the  safflower  plant 

YELLOW  GUM  TREE,  a  term  applied  in 
Australia  to  several  species  of  Eucalyptus.  They 
are  called  black  boys,  and  their  resin  black  boy 
gum,  of  which  an  average  tree  will  yield  55  lbs. 

YELLOW  SEA,  a  gulf  of  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean,  which  extends  north  between  the  provinces 
of  Ghang-tong  and  Peh-chi-li,  in  Ghina,  on  Uie 
west,  and  the  peninsula  of  Gorea  on  Uie  east 
The  coasts  in  general  are  low,  and  the  water  of  a 
dirty  yellow  or  green  colour.  In  the  south-east 
part  are  an  immense  number  of  small  islands,  called 
the  Gorean  Archipelago. 

YELLOW  WOOD  TREE  of  Moreton  Bay  is 
the  Oxleya  xanthozylon.  It  grows  to  a  height  of 
60  to  70  feet— (?.  Bennett 

YEMEN,  a  province  in  the  southern  part  of 
Arabia,  washed  on  the  west  by  the  Red  Sea,  and 
on  the  south  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  comprises 
nearly  70,000  square  miles,  and  consists  of  two 
natural  divisions,  the  upper  or  mountain  district, 
and  the  lower  counUy  called  Tehama.  The 
Ipwer  country  has  many  4eiert  and  sandy  ti«cti» 


Zard,      ....     PSBS. 
AmaxiUo,   ....    Sp. 

Manja, Tam. 

Pana]Mi-warnain,     .  Tel. 
Sari, Turk. 


bat  there  are  several  townn  and  hamlato  on  its 
coast,  and  along  the  shore  are  numerona  snail 
islanda,  intersp^aed  with  coial  leela;  that  of 
Tarsen  is  celebrated  for  its  grotto  of  pesoia.  In 
this  district  the  Beni^Halal  Bedooina  are  the 
principal  tribe.  Th^  are  very  poor,  and  are  pre- 
datory. In  the  north  of  Tehama  ia  Lobaya,  an 
Arab  settlement  The  harbour  ia  good,  aad  the 
trade  in  coffee  considerable.  The  island  of  Kam- 
ran,  lying  about  Id  miles  south  of  Lobaya,  hss  a 
better  hwrbour  than  the  latter  plaoeu  Fartbcr 
south  is  the  town  of  Hodaida,  with  an  exeelleat 
port,  fortified  by  a  small  oitadeL  The  principal 
coffee  mart  in  Arabia  is  Bait-el-Fakih,  aitusbted  at 
a  moderate  distance  from  Mocha,  and  near  the 
mountain  r^ons  where  the  berry  grows.  The 
capital  of  Tehama,  Zebid,  near  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  weJl-irrigated  valleys  in  the  oonntry, 
possesses  many  mosques  and  other  public  build- 
ings, with  a  handsome  aqueduct,  and  an  acadctny 
where  the  youth  of  Yemen  and  Tehama  receive 
a  libeoral  education,  and  is  besides  one  of  the  chief 
meeting-places  where  the  merchanta  of  £gypt 
Arabia,  and  Persia  assemble.  Farther  south  is 
the  town  of  Mocha^  second  in  importanee  only  tt) 
Zebid.  Azia  is  celebrated  for  the  bravery  of  iti 
people,  and  the  valley  of  Nejran  renowned  for 
the  beauty  of  its  site.  A  principal  town  is 
Hamdan,  about  30  days'  journey  from  Mecca. 
Of  these  subdivisions  of  Yemen,  that  of  Sana  is 
the  most  southerly,  stretching  even  to  the  Arahian 
Sea,  where  it  touches  Aden. 

The  level  tract  of  country  called  Balad  Aden 
commences  at  Bab-ul-Mandab,  and  runs  easterly 
along  the  coast  a  distance  of  182  miles.     At  aboot 
90  miles  from  the  western  extremity  ia  the  torn 
of  Aden«  in  ancient  times  a  city,  the  depot  of  the 
trade  carried  on  between  India  and  Egypt    This 
city  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  in  the  fim 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  prompted  hj  the 
desire  of  keeping  the  Indian  traile  ezduaively  ia 
Roman  hands.    In  the  11th  oentury  ve  find  it 
again  enjoying  all    the    advantages   vhich   iu 
position  aifords ;  but  on  the  disooveiy  of  the  Ci^ 
of  Good  Hope  route,  all  traces  of  oommercul 
prosperity   departed,    and    the   Toika    becsme 
masters  of   Aden.     In   18S9    Aden    ^^^'^■m  i 
British  possession ;  and  the  popnlatioa,  whieh  in 
18S9  amounted  only  to  1000,  had  in  1842  risen 
to  nearly  20,000,  indicative  of  the  readinesa  with 
which  many  of  the  oriental  races  can  settk  down 
to  peaceful  avocations  so  soon  as  they  oan  find  for 
their  protection  a  stable  government     The  little 
island  of  Sira,  lying  on  the  east  side  of  the  tows, 
forms  a  bay  opposite  Aden,  and  from  thia  poim 
the  peninsula  extends  three  miles  weatwmrd,  tonn- 
ing  a  conunodious  and  safe  harbour.    Hie  grcsi 
monarch,  Suliman  the  Magnificent,  eonatmctnl 
an  aqueduct  at  Aden,  which  oommenoed  at  s 
distance  of  eight  miles  from  the  town.     Two 
caravan  routes  lead  from  Aden  into  the  interiaK; 
but  diverge  oonsiderab^  to  arrive  at  Lahej.  the 
capital  of  the  Abdali  Arabs.    In  the  S.1V.  the 
straits  of  Bab-ul-Mandab  separate  Arabia  fron 
Africa.    These  straits  are  between  20  and  30  auiis 
in  breadth,  and  are  celebrated  amongst  aacMat 
writers  for  the  dangers  encountered  by  uav^atfln 
who  ventured  withm  these  gates  of  tears. 

Perim  Island  lies  about  three  mdlea  distant  frc« 
the  Asiatic  coast,  thus  dividing  the  waten  «f  tk 
strait  into  two  channels,  tl^at  on  the  Asiatic  mk 
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being  narrower  bnt  deeper,  and  also  free  from  the 
unp^iiQients  offered  by  small  islands,  which  are 
rather  namerotui  on  the  African  side. 

Yemen  means  safety,  felicity;  the  term  Al- 
Yemeu,  the  district  of  safety,  is  therefore 
correctly  translated  in  the  words  Arabia  Felix. — 
WelUteiPs  Travels;  Hayf air's  Aden;  Niebuhr's 
Travels^  ii.  p.  105. 

YEMMI  GUDA,  the  hill  erf  bni&iloes,  and 
Ycnnai  Goda,  the  hiU  of  butter,  indicate  pastoral 
stations  of  the  Peninaola. 

Y£N-YANG,  a  Chinese  emperor  who  began 
to  reign  B.C.  781.  Confucius  lived  onder  sac- 
oessors  of  his  dynasty,  and  recorded  the  obserra- 
tiona  of  the  solar  eclipses  from  B.C.  720  to  481. 

YERAVER,  predial  slaves  of  the  Kodaga  pro- 
prietors of  Coorg ;  tempted  by  the  wages  offered 
by  the  coffee-pluiters,  they  have  refused  to  work 
for  their  masters.  The  peasant  masters  on  one 
occasion  came  down  in  force  upon  one  of  the 
coffee  estates  where  a  party  of  Yeraver  were 
working,  and  carried  them  off.  The  same  state 
of  thioga  existed  in  Santalistan,  where  the  bonds- 
men— the  nexi  or  addict!  of  t^e  Romans — were 
called  Eumea.  The  railroad  offered  them  work 
and  wages,  and  Mr.  Yule,  the  commissioner,  at 
ouce  refused  to  give  decrees  on  the  debt-bonds 
vhich  their  masters  filed  in  court.  He  went 
further,  and  abolished  all  imprisonment  for  debt. 
The  origin  of  this  predial  slavery  is  probably  the 
same.  If  the  Yeraver  are  bond-debtors,  the 
Coorg  will  produce  the  bonds,  and  the  judge  may 
decide  as  to  their  legality.  Otherwise  they  are 
free  men.  Prior  to  the  British  occupation  of 
Coorg  (1833),  the  Yeraver  were  sold  for  less  than 
cattle.  The  British  discontinued  this  state  of 
things,  but  up  to  the  latter  part  of  the  19th 
century,  in  those  Coorg  faniihes  amongst  whom 
they  are  well  treated,  they  remain  much  aa  usual, 
though  able  to  leave  when  they  like.  They  are 
fed,  dothed,  their  marriage  expenses  paid,  and 
they  get  small  patches  of  umd  on  the  farms,  and 
they  are  reconciled  to  their  position.  They  often 
desert,  however,  and  go  to  the  plantations.  When 
the  Contract  Act  came  into  force,  a  few  made  an 
attempt  to  make  legal  bond  slaves  of  them,  but 
the  courts  protect  them,  and  do  not  allow  long 
contracts.  Some  Yeraver  are  a  migratory  race 
in  Coorg,  of  middle  size,  with  coarse  features, 
black  and  straight  hair.  They  are  labourers,  and 
are  believed  to  have  come  from  Malabar.  Their 
language  is  said  to  resemble  Malealam.  They 
worship  demons,  and  have  no  priests. — Friend  of 
India,  December  9. 

YERCAUD,  a  settlement  on  the  southom  part 
of  the  Shevaroy  Hills,  in  Mutunaad,  in  Salem  dis- 
trict, Madras,  lat.  11°  61'  88"  N.,  long.  78^  13'  6" 
E.  It  is  the  principal  and  oldest  station  in  the 
Shevaroy  Hills,  4828  feet  above  the  sea-leveL 
The  distance  from  Salem  is  14  miles,  and 
from  Shevaroy  Hills  railway  station  12  miles. 
This  railwi^  station  is  3  miles  from  the  foot  of 
the  hills.  'The  climate  is  mild  and  pleasant,  the 
temperature  averaging  about  14^  F.  less  than  on 
the  plains. — Imp,  Gaz. 

YERKAL  VADU  or  Yera-kedi. 
Yerknlle  var,    .    .     TsL.  |  Yerakedi,  Yenikella,  Tel. 
Eri-kuvadu,     .    .       „     |  Kurahi-wanlu,     .    .    „ 

A  homeless  race.  In  communities  they  style 
themselves  Yerkal,  and  they  give  the  same 
appellation  to  the  language  in  which  they  hold 


communication  with  each  other.  Some  of  them 
seem  to  have  been  converted  to  the  Brahmanical 
faith,  and  are  now  of  the  Vaishnava  sect  With 
the  exception  of  the  cow,  almost  all  animals  are 
used  by  them  aa  food.  Their  dead  are  burned. 
The  Eruku,  also  called  Yerkal,  Yerkalvadu, 
Eurshi-wanlu,  Yera-kedi,  Yera-kellu,  and  Eri- 
kuluvadu,  in  the  Canarese  part  of  the  Peninsula 
of  India,  occupy  themselves  ostensibly  as  basket- 
makers,  and  in  fortune-telling.  But  they  are 
notoriously  predatory,  and  steal  girls,  whom  they 
devote  to  prostitution.  They  are  to  be  found  in 
mat  huts  on  the  outskirts  of  most  towns.  The 
Yerkala  of  the  Nellore  district  are  migratory  mat 
and  basket  makers,  using  the  midrib  and  leaflets 
of  the  date  palm.  They  also  make  wooden  combs, 
work  aa  labourers,  and  a  few  have  settled  and 
^gaged  in  cultivation.  They  rear  pigs,  poultry, 
donkeys,  and  dogs,  and  eat  the  flesh  of  most 
animals.  They  are  usually  of  a  dark -brown 
colour,  the  men  are  of  spare  and  light  nuJce,  but 
hardy,  with  low  foreheads  and  eyes,  short  nose. 
They  wear  only  a  strip  of  cloth,  and  they  tie  their 
hair  in  a  knot  above  tneir  brow. 

The  Yerukala  of  Nellore  are  divided  into  many 
subdivisions,  and  the  more  wealthy  of  their 
number  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  hold 
lands  from  the  Government  Siome  tell  fortunes, 
others  make  baskets,  collect  herbs  and  jungle 
roots,  eat  game,  and  work  as  coolies  to  the  better 
classes  of  ryots.  They  wear  little  or  no  clothing. 
When  they  can  they  commit  dacoities,  highway 
robberies,  and  such  offences.  The  god  they  wor- 
ship is  sacred  to  the  Triputti  Hills.  Marriage 
ceremonies  are  performed,  polygamy  is  rife,  but 
widow  marriages  are  permitted.  All  wives  are 
bought  from  the  parents,  and  a  wife  is  usually 
valued  at  twenty  pagodas.  Among  the  Yeru- 
kalas  in  Yenkatagherry  only,  the  first  wife  costs 
the  above  sum,  but  in  other  places  less  than 
two  pagodas.  The  language  of  the  people  is  a 
Teluf^u  idiom,  considerably  mixed  up  wiw  Tamil 
and  Canarese. 

Amongst  the  Yerkah  of  Southern  India,  a 
custom  prevails  by  which  the  first  two  daughters 
of  a  fanuly  may  be  claimed  by  the  maternal  uncle 
aa  wives  for  his  sons.  The  value  of  a  wife  is 
fixed  at  twenty  pagodas.  The  maternal  uncle's 
right  to  the  first  two  daughters  is  valued  at  eight 
out  of  twenty  pagodas,  and  is  carried  out  thus, — if 
he  urge  his  preferential  claim,  and  marry  his  own 
sons  to  his  nieces,  he  pays  for  each  only  twelve 
pagodas;  and  similarly,  if  he  from  not  having 
sons,  or  any  other  cause,  forego  his  claim,  he 
receives  eight  pagodas  of  the  twenty  paid  to  the 
girl's  parents  1^  anybody  else  who  may  marry 
them. — Shortt^  Trans,  Ethn.  Soc.  MS.  vii.  p.  187 ; 
Balfour  in  Madras  Jour,  Lit  and  Science^  xviii. 
p.  4 ;  Lubbocky  Orig.  of  Civil,  p.  103. 

YERLA.  Mahb.  A  pent -house  worn  by 
ploughmen  in  the  field.  It  is  made  of  the  leaves 
of  the  palmyra. 

YESkAR.  Kass,  A  village  servant,  the 
porter  or  gate-keeper,  usually  a  Mahratta. 

YEVAKU,  in  Coorg,  a  tribe  of  predial  slaves. 

YEYU  and  Baikuri,  Can.,  are  fish  traps  adapted 
to  falls.  The  yevu  is  a  platform  made  of  bamboo, 
somewhat  bellied,  so  as  to  lead  ladderwise  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  a  waterfall  at  an  angle 
of  45°.  The  kunjal,  another  trap,  is  a  rude  sort 
of  kuri. 
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YEW  TREE,  Taxofi  baccata,  Litm.,  grows  in 
the  Mehra  forest  near  Abbottabad,  Hasara.  At 
Ghoongtam,  in  Sikldm,  the  yew  appears  at  7000 
f^et,  whilst  on  the  outer  ranges,  as  on  Tonglo,  it 
is  only  fonnd  at  9500  to  10,0(]^  feet ;  and  whereas 
on  Tonglo  it  fonns  an  immense  tall  tree  with  long 
sparse  branches  and  slender  drooping  twigs,  grow- 
ing amongst  gigantic  magnolias  and  oaks,  at 
Ghoongtam  it  is  small  and  rigid,  and  mach  resem- 
bling in  appearance  the  English  churchyard  yew. 
At  8000  feet,  the  Abies  Branoniana  is  found,  a 
tree  quite  unknown  farther  south.  But  neither 
the  larch  nor  the  Abies  Smithiana  (Ehutrow) 
accompanied  it.  The  yew,  it  is  said,  spreads  east 
from  Kashmir  to  the  Assam  Himalaya  and  the 
Khassya  mountains;  and  the  Japan,  Philippine 
Islands,  Mexican,  and  other  N.  and  S.  American 
yews  belong  to  the  same  widely-diffused  genus. 
In  the  Khassya  (its  most  southern  disi^ct)  it  is 
found  as  low  as  5000  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

YEZD  town  has  80,000  souls,  of  whom  4000 
are  fire-worshippers,  and  1000  Jews.  They  are 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  silk,  and  their 
merchants  visit  Bombay,  China,  Java,  and  the 
Mauritius.  Yezd  is  mentioned  by  Barbaro  as  a 
most  industrious  place,  flourishing  by  its  silk  and 
cotton  manufactures,  and  supplying  with  these  a 
large  part  of  Asia.  These  manufactures  rtill 
continue.  Many  important  caravan  routes  con- 
verge at  Yezd,  whilst  the  desert  has  given  it 
security,  and  thus  it  has  become  a  considerable 
mart  Yezd  is  regarded  as  holy  by  the  Muham- 
madans,  a  sanctity  perhaps  borrowed  from  the 
fire-worshippers,  who  still  linger  here  in  degrada- 
tion. The  district  of  Yezd,  if  included  within 
the  limits  of  Khorasan,  occupies  the  south-west 
comer  of  that  province,  being  encompassed  on  all 
sides  by  salt  desert,  which  separates  it  from  Ker- 
man  and  Fars  upon  the  south,  and  from  Isfahan 
of  Irak  upon  the  west.  The  town  of  Yezd,  an 
oasis  in  the  great  Persian  desert,  is  built  on  a 
large  sandy  plain,  encompassed  on  most  sides  by 
hilk.  It  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  a  sandy  desert, 
produces  little  of  itself,  but  with  infinite  labour 
a  tract  of  gardens  and  orchards  has  been  culti- 
vated near  the  base  of  the  hills,  where  veiy  fine 
apricots  and  melons  are  grown. — Frcuer's  Khora- 
san ;  Pottinger*8  Tr,  p.  421 ;  RamunOj  ii.  p.  106 ; 
J,  B.  A,  S.  viiL  p.  349,  in  Ytde^  Cathay ,  i  p.  62 ; 
MacGregor^  iv.  p.  604. 

YEZDEJIRD  III.,  the  last  of  the  Persian  kings, 
Who  was  defeated  by  Abdullah,  son  of  the  kh^ 
Omar.  His  lieutenant  Rustam  opposed  the  Arabs 
in  an  obstinate  battle,  a.d.  636,  at  Kadesiah  on 
the  Tigris.  Rustam  was  slain,  and  the  leathern 
apron  of  the  mythical  blacksmith  Gaveh,  the 
ancient  standard  of  the  Sassanians,  was  captured 
by  the  Arabs.  This  victory  gave  the  conquerors 
the  province  of  Assyria,  since  called  Irak-i-Arabi, 
and  was  followed  by  the  pack  of  Gtesiphon.  A 
second  battle  at  Yalida  drove  Yezdejird  as  a 
fugitive  into  the  hills  of  Fars ;  but  150,000  Per- 
sians made  a  final  stand  at  Nehavend,  among  the 
hills  south  of  Hamadan,  the  site  of  the  old  Molean 
capital  Ecbatana,  and  their  defeat  (a.d.  641)  was 
the  final  overUirow  of  the  native  Penian  power, 
and  of  the  region  of  Zoroaster.  The  standard  of 
the  Muhammadans  was  rapidly  carried  over  the 
tableland  of  Iran,  and  beyond  the  Oxus. 

Ufandiar,  brother  of  Rustam,  joined  the  Arabs, 
but  Yezdejird  fied  south  to  Isfahan,  then  on  to 
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Keman  and  Battfa,  finally  taking  nfmaft  lierr. 
Here  he  sought  the  aid  of  the  ^^ftfrnn  of  tibe 
Turks,  and  of  the  emperor  of  Ghhia.  The  iffc^^^ 
espousedhiB  causey  a»l  ior  aeveni  yean  a  dcsnitoiy 
war  was  waged  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Merv, 
but  in  the  end  Yezdejird  and  the  Tmka  retired 
across  the  Oxus,  about  A.H.  31,  A.nL  661.  Yesde- 
jird  perished  miserably,  A.D.  652,  in  the  hvi  of  i 
miller,  whither  he  had  fled  for  refuge  (Sir  W. 
Muir's  Galiphate,  pp.  269-297).  His  death 
occurred  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  khalifmt  of 
Usman. 

The  era  of  Yezdejird  iiL,  or  the  Persna  era, 
began  on  the  16th  June  A.D.  632.  The  year  con- 
sisted of  366  days  only,  and  therefore  its  com- 
mencement, like  that  of  the  old  Egyptian  and 
Armenian  year,  anticipated  the  Julian  year  by 
one  day  in  every  four  years.  This  d]£Perence 
amounted  to  neariy  112  days  in  the  year  1075, 
when  it  was  reformed  by  Jalal  -  ud  -  Din,  who 
ordered  that  in  future  the  Persian  year  should 
receive  an  additional  day  whenever  it  sfaouki 
appear  necesBaiy  to  postpone  the  oommenoement 
of  the  following  year,  tfa»t  it  might  occur  on  the 
day  of  the  sun*s  passing  the  same  degree  of  the 
ecuptic.~Crt6&0fi,  i.  299 ;  Prinnep's  AnHqmiies  by 
Thomas;  Yuie,  Cathay,  i.  85;  Afmr's  Caliphate. 

YEZIDI  have  a  tradition  that  they  originally 
came  from  Basrah,  and  from  the  country  wntered 
by  the  lower  part  of  the  Euphrates;  and  that, 
after  their  migration,  they  first  settled  in  Syria, 
and  subsequently  took  possession  of  the  Sinjsr 
Hill  and  the  districts  they  now  inhabit  in  Kurd- 
istan. Their  principal  strongholds  were  vinted 
by  Mr.  Layard,  at  the  Jabal  Sinjar,  a  aoUtavy 
mountain  rising  in  the  centre  of  the  llesopota- 
mian  desert  to  the  north  of  MosoL  Below  the 
duster  of  buildings  assigned  to  the  people  of 
Semil  is  a  small  white  spire,  springing  m>m  a  low 
edifice,  neatly  constructed,  and,  like  all  tiie  aacred 
edifices  of  the  Yesidi,  kept  as  pure  aa  repeated 
coats  of  whitewash  can  make  iJL  It  is  called  the 
sanctuary  of  Shaikh  Shams,  or  the  Sm,  and  is 
so  built  that  the  fiist  ravsof  that  luminary  should 
as  frequently  as  possible  fall  upon  it.  Near  the 
door  is  carved  on  a  slab  an  invocation  to  Shaikh 
Shams ;  and  one  or  two  votive  tafaiets,  laiaed  by 
the  father  of  Husain  Bey,  and  other  chiefs  trf  lite 
Yezidi,  are  built  in  the  walla.  The  interior, 
whfeh  is  a  very  holy  place,  is  lighted  up  by  a  few 
small  lamps.  At  sunset,  as  Mr.  Layard  aat  in  the 
alcove  in  front  of  the  entrance,  a  herdsaum  led 
into  a  pen  attached  to  the  building,  a  drove  of 
white  oxen.  He  asked  a  Gawal,  wo  wraa  near, 
to  whom  the  beasts  bdonged.  *  They  are  dedi- 
cated,' he  said,  ^  to  Shaikh  Shams,  and  are  nerer 
slain  except  on  great  festivals,  when  their  fierii 
is  distributed  amongst  the  poor.'  The  dedicatioB 
of  the  bull  to  the  sun,  so  generally  reoogniaad  in 
the  religiotts  systems  of  tiie  ancients,  probaUy 
originated  in  Assyria,  and  the  Yesidi  aaay  have 
unconsciously  preserved  a  myth  of  their  aneoifeoia 
So  far  from  Shaikh  Adi  being  -the  scene  d  the 
orgies  attributed  to  the  Yeodi,  the  whi^  valler 
is  held  sacred,  and  no  acts,  sadi  as  the  Jewkb 
hiw  has  declared  to  be  impare,  are  peiflutlBd 
within  the  sacred  precincts^  No  other  tluai  thf 
high  priest  and  the  chiefs  cl  the  sect  are  hmed 
near  the  tomb.  Many  pilgrims  take  off  their 
shoes  on  approaching  it,  and  go  barefooted  m 
long  as  they  remain  in  its  vicinity,    Tbo  Teadi 
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recognise  one  Supreme  Being,  bat,  so  tar  as 
Layaid  could  learn,  they  do  not  offer  up  any 
du>ect  prayer  or  sacrifice  to  him.  When  they 
speak  of  the  deyil,  they  do  so  with  reverenob,  as 
Malik  Taos,  King  Peacock,  or  Malik-ul-Kuwat, 
the  mighty  angel.  Shaikh  Nasr  distinctly  admitted 
that  the^  possess  a  bronze  or  oopper  figure  of  a 
bird,  which,  however,  he  was  careful  in  explain- 
ing was  only  looked  upon  as  a  symbol,  and  not  as 
an  idol.  They  belieye  Satan  to  be  the  chief  of 
the  angelic  host,  now  suffering  pnnishment  for 
his  rebellion  against  the  divine  wu,  but  still  all- 
powerfoL  l£ey  frequently  pass  their  hands 
through  the  flame,  kiss  them,  and  rub  them  over 
their  right  eyebrow,  or  sometimes  over  the  whole 
face. 

They  dwell  in  black  tents  of  cloth  made  of 
goafs  hair,  which  they  surround  with  hurdles  of 
reeds  and  thorns  closely  twisted  together.  The 
tents  are  square,  or  of  the  form  of  a  parallelo- 
gram, the  Turkoman  tent  being  round  and  turret- 
shaped  at  top.  Like  the  Arabs,  the  Ye2idi  move 
about  in  tribes  for  grciater  safety,  and  pitch  their 
tents  in  a  circle  when  they  encamp,  leaving  its 
interior  open  for  their  cattie  and  flocks.  Part  of 
them  dwell  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  in  the 
pashahks  of  Mojul  and  Baghdad.  One  large  tribe 
occupies  the  Valleys  in  the  Sinjar  mountain, 
which  rises  directly  S.  of  Mardin,  in  the  middle 
of  an  immense  plain,  and  stretching  towards  the 
S.E.,  nearly  parallel  with  the  river  IQiabour,  the 
ancient  Ghaboras,  terminates  a  little  to  the  east 
of  Sakkat-ul-Abhas.  They  are  cruel  and  inhospit- 
able. —  D^AnviUej  Geographie  du  Tiore  et  de 
PEuphrate;  Layard^  Nineveh;  Bitrtowe  Scinde; 
Macdonald  Kinneir'e  Memoir  ;  Latham,  National- 
ities of  Europe, 

YEZO.  The  Aino  are  the  aboriginal  races  of 
Yezo,  but  their  severe  treatment  by  the  Japanese 
has  led  them  to  other  countries.  They  occupy 
the  southern  part  of  the  island  of  Saghalien, 
which  is  in  possession  of  the  Japanese.  The 
Aino  are  of  short  stature,  with  broad  faces  of  the 
Mongol  type.  They  are  a  timid  race ;  their  limbs 
are  hairy;  they  have  bushy  beards  and  long 
tangled  hair,  large  heads,  and  clumsy  figures ;  the 
expression  of  their  face  is  that  of  good  nature 
combined  with  stupidity.  According  toM.  Bosney, 
their  language  is  dissimilar  to  Japanese,  and  that 
spoken  in  ^e  Euriles  and  in  the  island  of  Yesso, 
is  also  different  from  Japanese. — Adams,  p.  240. 

YGDBASIL,  in  Norse  mythology,  the  tree  of 
knowledge.    See  Odin ;  Tree. 

YIH-KING,  an  ancient  Chinese  book.  The 
annotation  of  Confucius  to  the  ancient  work 
Yih-Eing,  states  that  Fu-he  got  the  idea  of  his 
diagrams  from  a  figure  on  the  back  of  a  ^  dragon 
horse'  which  issued  from  a  river.  The  same 
annotation  states  that,  before  Fu-he  invented  the 
Eight  Diagrams,  he  observed  the  configurations 
and  appearances  in  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
and  the  marks  on  birds  and  beasts ;  also  that  he 
derived  information  from  his  own  person  and 
from  things  around  him.  These  terse  passages  of 
an  ancient  author  are,  when  taken  literally,  apt 
to  give  a  ridiculous  air  to  the  Eight  Diagrams. 
But  a  little  examination  shows  the  meaning  to  be 
that  Fuh-he  constructed  the  Eight  Diagrams  only 
after  a  careful  and  extensive  survey  of  nature  and 
its  varied  phenomena,  as  exhibited  in  the  depart- 
ments which  we  call  astronomy,  meteorology, 


physieal  geography,  and  natural '  history,  and 
after  reflection  on  his  own  nature,  physical  and 
mental,  and  on  the  nature  of  men  generally  as 
manifested  in  the  events  of  the  social  life  around 
him.  The  Eight  Diagrams  formed,  in  fact,  an 
illustrative  figure  intended  to  elucidate  Fuh-he's 
theory  of  the  universe,  a  theory  adofjited  after 
careful  reflection  on  all  animate  and  inanimate 
naturo  without  his  ken.  They  are  in  so  far 
undoubtedly  the  foundation  of  Chinese  philosophy, 
but  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  learned  Chinese 
conceive  any  occult  power  to  lie  in  them.  Much 
in  the  same  way  we  might  say  that  the  Literary 
Prince,  having  been  imprisoned  (while  he  was 
still  a  vassal  of  the  dynasty  he  overthrew)  by  his 
jealous  suzerain,  during  the  years  B.C.  1144, 
1143,  1142,  made  in  the  seclusion  a  different 
arrangement  of  the  Eight  Diagrams ;  and  he, 
with  one  of  his  sons,  Chow-kung,  who  laboured 
after  the  establishinent  of  the  family  in  the 
sovereignty,  gave  pennanency  to  their  joint 
development  of  the  national  philosophy,  by  attach- 
mg  a  few  words  of  explication  to  each  of  the 
sixty-four  doubled  diagrams.  Fuh-he's  diagrams, 
as  re-arranged,  together  with  the  short  explica- 
tions of  the  first  monarch  of  the  Chow  dynasty 
and  his  son,  form  the  basis  or  text  of  the  first  of 
the  Chinese  Sacred  Books,  the  Yih-king.  After 
an  interval  of  six  centuries,  Confucius  seems  to 
have  used  the  Yih-king  in  framing  his  own  philo^ 
sophical  views. 

I  IK  and  Yang,  with  the  Chinese,  the  male  and 
the  female  principle.  These  are  represented  above 
the  entrance  doors  of  dwefling-houses,  as  charms 
to  ward  off  calamities.  They  are  ako  ropresented 
on  the  flag  flying  at  the  mainmast  of  the  imperial 
war  junks. — Gray,  ii  pp.  44,  247. 

YING-BAU,  a  tribe  stkpposed  to  belong  to  the 
Red  Karen,  whose  dress  and  language  they  use. 
They  dwell  about  100  miles  north  of  Tounghoo, 
north  of  the  Earen-ne  or  Red  Karen. 

YOGA,  a  school  of  philosophy. 

YOGA,  in  Hindu  astronomy,  the  leading  or 
principal  star  of  a  lunar  mansion,  the  position  of 
whidi  is  given  in  the  Hindu  astronomical  tables. 
There  are  28  yoga  stars  (including  Abhiiit)  in 
the  lunar  zodiac ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  16  or 
17  of  these  (on  the  identity  of  which  there  can 
be  little  doubt),  it  is  very  uncertain  to  which  of 
the  stars  in  the  European  catalogues  the  remainder 
correspond.  Harshana  (which  no  doubt  is  the 
same  as  Spica  Virginis)  seems  to  be  the  yoga 
which  drew  most  the  attention  of  the  ancient 
Hindu  astronomers,  probably  on  account  of  its 
convenient  magnitude  and  declination,  which  at 
the  beginning  of  the  9th  century  was  9""  38'  IS" 
S.  To  Has  star  they  referred  the  b^nnins  of 
tiie  7th  month  of  their  solar  sidereal  year,  uom 
which  they  concluded  its  beginning ;  and  there  is 
everr  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  on  the  result 
of  observations  of  Harshana  that  they  established 
their  Cranti-Fata-Gati  or  precearional  variation; 
a  surmise  which,  if  correct,  offers  a  singular 
concurrence  of  cireumstances,  for  it  was  by  obser- 
vations of  the  same  star  that  Hipparchus  first 
discovered  (in  the  2d  century  before  Christ)  the 
motion  of  the  fixed  stsrs  from  west  to  east 

Yogu,  a  term  so  pronounced  by  the  Telngu 
astronomers,  but  yoga  as  spelt  by  the  Camatic 
SasUi,  is  an  astrological  element,  containing  the 
same  number  of  accidents  as  there  are  yoga  in 
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the  27  fegular  muiBions  of  the  lanar  zodilU^ 
bearing  the  same  names,  and  arranged  ia  the 
same  ^er,  but  having  no  sort  of  astronomical 
reference  to  them.  A  yoga  is  the  time  durine 
ivhich  the  sum  of  the  motions  of  tiie  sun  and 
moon  amomits  to  one  nacshatra,  or  IS**  20'.  Its 
mean  duration  ia  59g.  29t.  21p.  75  Indian  time 
(2dh.  47m.  44*248.  European  time),  17  of  which 
are  nearly  equal  to  16  days ;  which  occasions  an 
equation  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Gshaya 
tithi. — Captain  Warreny  Kala  Sankalita, 

YOGA,  in  Sanskrit,  means  union,  junction,  but 
in  Hindu  philosophy,  re-union  with  snirit,  union 
of  separated  with  universal  soul.  Tne  yosa  is 
one  ot  the  schoob  of  Hindu  philosophy  teaoiing 
the  eternity  oi  matter  and  spirit  as  well  as  of 
God,  and  the  obtaining  of  final  liberation  from 
life  by  ascetic  practices.  The  Yoga  is  the  third 
degree  in  the  Saiva  systems,  and  is  the  practice 
of  abstraction  of  mind.  As  commonly  under- 
stood, the  term  means  abstract  devotion,  by 
observing  which  superhuman  faculties  are  sup- 
posed to  be  acquired  admitting  the  practice  of 
magical  rites. — Bunsen^  iii  p.  562  ;  Hind.  Th,  iL 
p.  13  ;   Wan'en,  Kala  Sankalita. 

YOGHOURT.  KuBD.  A  preparation  of  sour 
clotted  cream  or  milk. — Rich's  Kurd,  i.  pp.  117, 
235.    See  Yooart 

YOGI,  a  follower  of  the  Yoga  philosophy,  a 
practiser  of  ascetic  devotions;  one  who,  by  the 
practice  of  the  Yoga,  has  acquired  supernatural 
powers.  A  devot^  seeking  the  attamment  of 
I  oca  has  to  learn  the  rules  of  Yoga,  to  acquire 
penect  knowledge;  to  employ  this  knowledge 
practically,  and  overcome  the  material  influence 
of  the  primary  elements,  and  finally  destroy  all 
consciousness  of  personality  and  individuality 
(ahankara),  and  the  soul  thus  becomes  free  from 
matter.  In  ordinary  acceptation,  a  Yogi  is  a 
Hindu  religious  mendicant,  of  whom  there  are 
various  orders. — WihoHy  Hind,  Theat,  u,  p.  107. 

YOGINI,  a  female  devotee ;  also,  in  Hinduism, 
a  female  fiend,  or  a  divinity  of  an  inferior  order, 
often  associating  with  human  beings,  and  usually 
working  miscMef.  Eight  of  these  demons, 
attendants  on  Durga,  are  named  Bherunda,  Mar- 
jani,  Matali  Na^raki,  and  Jaya  or  Snbhachara, 
Malaya-gandheni,  Kaumudika,  Nayaki,  Su-lak- 
fihana,  and  Su-Nanda. 

YOGINI  TANTRA,  one  of  the  books  of  the 
Hindu  Tantra. 

YOIDYU,  the  professed,  though  not  the  ezdu- 
sive,  medical  men  amongst  the  Ben^i  people. 
They  study  the  Nidana,  Rakshita,  Dnvya-goona, 
and  other  medical  Shastnu  Commonly  known 
as  the  Bed  or  Ved. — Ward  on  the  HindooSf  iii.  95. 

YOJANAorVed.  Sansk.  An  astronomical  and 
geographical  measure,  deduced  from  the  ratio  of 
the  diameter  of  the  earth  to  the  circumference  of  its 
equatorial  circle.  The  dimensions  of  the  yojana, 
like  those  of  any  other  measure,  originate  in  an 
arbitrary  division  of  extent,  for  which  the  Hindus 
have  chosen  a  finger  or  angula  as  a  standard  to 
be  found  in  nature.  By  that  common  measure 
they  estimate  not  only  distances  and  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  earth,  bat  even  the  distance  of  the 
planets,  their  parallaxes,  and  (when  referred  to 
partiei:dar  points  on  the  surface  of  the  earth)  the 
effects  of  their  longitude  and  latitude  aa  to  time. 
The  Hindu  mathematicians  divide  the  ^ameter 
of  the  earth  into  1600  parts,  whence  thegr  have 


this  expression  V  10x1600  ==  50596  yojana  for 
the  value  of  the  equatorial  circle.  An  angle  of 
one  minute  <^  a  degree  is  supposed  to  be  anb- 
tended  by  15  yojana,  at  the  mean  distance  of  the 
moon ;  so  that,  dividing  the  earth's  semi-diameter 
(800  yojana)  by  15,  we  have  58'  20"  for  the 
moon's  mean  horizontal  parallax.  It  follown  from 
this  result  that  55'  20"  of  the  moon's  orbH  will 
measure  15  yojana,  and  that  her  whole  orbit 
(360'')  will  measure  524000  yojana.  Hence 
5059  (the  circumference  of  a  great  drde  of  iht 
terrestrial  globe  in  yojana)  is  to  800  yojana  (its 
semi-diameter)  as  324000  (the  circumference  of 
the  moon's  orbit  in  yojana)  is  to  51235  yojana, 
her  mean  distance  from  the  earth,  from  which  it 
follows  that  this  distance  (according  to  the  esti- 
mate  of  Hindu  astronomers)  is  about  64  aemi- 
dtametera  of  the  earth.  As  the  moon  is  aapposed 
to  complete  57753836000  sidereal  revoliitK>na  in 
a  calpa,  Uiis  number  drawn  into  824000,  gives 
18712080864000000  yojana  for  her  abs«ante 
motion  during  that  time.  It  is  a  princ^le  in 
Hindu  astronomy  that  the  absolute  motion  of  each 
planet  in  a  day,  or  any  other  time  given,  ia  equal 
to  the  absolute  motion  of  the  moon  in  the  same 
time.  Hence,  if  the  absolute  motion  of  the  moon 
during  a  calpa  be  divided  by  the  number  of  mean 
revolutions  completed  by  any  planet,  during  that 
period  it  will  give  the  cacsha  or  circnniferenoe 
of  the  planet's  orbit  in  yojana.  To  convert 
degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  into  yojana, 
they  use  the  following  proportion:  As  SOU  ^o 
the  proposed  number  of  degrees,  so  5059  yojana 
(the  circumference  of  the  equatorial  circle)  to 
the  number  of  yojana  sought  The  Hindus  sub- 
divide the  yojana  into  a  great  number  of  parts, 
in  the  following  manner : — ^The  yojana  -r-  4  croea 
-MOOO  dhanush  ot  danda-^4  resta  or  cubiu~2 
vitisti  or  spans -f- 2  pada  or  foot-breadths -r- 6 
angula  or  finger-breadths -^4  vara.  Some  make 
the  croea =2000,  danda  or  hw  a  yojana,  winch 
agrees  better  with  that  in  which  the  distances  are 
usually  computed.  The  yojana  is  regarded  in 
Ceylon  as  hemg  equal  to  16  En^sh  mika  — 
Hardy^s  Eastern  Monachism^  p.  443;  Warrtny 
Kala  SankaUta, 

YOJNA-GANDA,  Uie  mother  of  Yyaaa.  She 
was  a  fisherman's  daughter,  and  king  Santaaa  was 
the  father  of  Vyasa.  The  name  means  a  aweet 
fragrance  (ganda)  whose  odour  extends  a  jojna 
(4  miles).  The  names  given  by  lluhammadans 
to  the  women  of  the  harem  are  of  a  sbnilar 
character, — ^Yasmin,  Sosun,  Jasmine,  Lily. 

YOMA,  in  Burmese,  a  i>eak,  a  great  ridge,  a 
backbone,  and  is  applied  to  two  mountain  langea 
The  mountain  duon  of  the  Arakan  Yoma  runs 
from  the  eastern  end  of  Cachar,  parallel  with  the 
coast,  at  an  average  distance  of  40  or  50  miles, 
down  to  Cape  Negrais,  lat  16%  and  is  of  aa 
average  height  of  4000  or  5000  feet  Startang 
from  the  Blue  Mountain,  in  lat  22*"  37'  N.,  and 
long.  93®  11'  E.,  this  range  mns  southwards  for 
a  distance  of  over  700  miles,  dividing  Aiakaii 
from  Independent  Burma  in  the  north,  and  £rmb 
the  British  province  of  Pegu  in  the  sontli.  Hie 
Blue  Mountain  rises  to  7100feet  The  Usi  bluff  ai 
Cape  Negrais  is  crowned  by  the  Hmawdaa  pagoda 
Pyiamid  Hill  is  3000  fe#t  The  crest  of  Assg 
pass  is  4517  feet  The  pass  from  Podangnww  to 
Kamree  is  4000  feet  Cape  Negnis  is  abaaft  SQO 
feet  hi^^i>r.  M'CleUandj  OovL  SekeHmu^  ijE.6 
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YONI.  Sansk.  The  place  or  elements  of  birth, 
from  Sanskrit  root  Yu,  to  mix.  In  the  physiolog- 
ical religion  or  philosophy  of  the  Hindus,  the 
ingam  and  the  yoni  represent  organs  ol  the 
iuvoBxi  body,  and  the  symbols  are  to  be  seen  in 
dmost  every  street  of  every  town  of  British  India. 
The  yoni  is  the  symbol  of  the  bhaga,  and  the 
ingam,  priapns,  or  phalluB,  is  that  of  the  bija.  It 
8  a  cosmic  philosophy  based  on  the  union  of  the 
texes,  and  Hindn  writers  represent  Narayana 
noying  (as  his  name  implies)  on  the  waters,  in 
he  character  of  the  first  male,  and  the  principle 
>f  all  nature,  which  was  wholly  surrounded  in  the 
)^nning  by  tamas,  or  darkness,  the  chaos,  or 
3rimordial  night  of  the  Greek  mythologists.  The 
:haos  is  called  prakriti,  or  crude  nature ;  and  the 
nale  deity  has  the  name  of  Pumsha,  from  whom 
proceeded  sakti  or  power;  that  power,  in  its  first 
itate,  was  an  aptitude,  and  lay  dormant  or  inert 
intil  it  was  excited  by  the  bija  or  vivifying 
)rinciple.  This  power  or  aptitnte  of  nature  is 
-epresented  under  the  symbol  of  the  yoni  or 
)baga,  while  the  bija  or  animating  principle  is 
expressed  by  the  Imga.  The  symlx>ls  of  the 
ingam  and  yoni  are  constructed  of  stone  or  metal 
>f  some  kind,  the  lingam  suxrounded  by  the  yoni. 
Vt  the  very  extremity  of  Malabar  Point,  on  the 
sland  of  Bombay,  is  a  cleft  rock,  to  which 
>ilgrims  resort  for  the  purpose  of  regeneration  by 
he  efficacy  of  a  passage  through  this  sacred  type, 
iliis  aperture  is  of  considerable  elevation,  situated 
mong  rocks  of  no  easy  access,  and,  in  the  stormy 
eason,  incessantly  buffeted  by  the  surf  of  the 
•cean.  The  devotee,  leaving  his  clothes  and  his 
ins  at  one  side,  passes  through  cleansed  and 
egenerated.— rAfoor;  Coleman;  Colebrooke;  Wil- 
ord;  A$,  Res,  iL  p.  471,  iii.  p.  366,  iv.  p.  866, 
ii.  p.  256,  viiL  p.  274. 

Y0RA-BAN6ALA,  from  Yora  or  Jora,  a  pair, 
Bd  Bangak,  a  one-storeyed  house ;  an  idol-temple, 
aade  like  two  thatched  houses  or  bangala  placed 
ide  by  side,  and  has  a  double-pitched  roof, 
generally  covered  with  tiles  or  bridDB.  The  front 
3  open  without  doors.  These  temples  are  dedi- 
at^  to  different  gods,  but  now  are  not  frequently 
>uilt  in  Bengal 

YOUART.  Pers.  Curds  and  whey,  the 
irincipal  delicacy  to  be  found  amongst  the 
irandering  tribes  near  Syria. — Eothen's  Travelsy 
K  50.    See  Yoghourt ;  Kurut. 

YOUNG,  Captain  JAMES,  I.N.,  author  of 
femoir  of  the  Maldive  Islands,  Bom.  Geo.  Trans., 
836-1838,  Bombay  reprint,  i.  p.  54 ;  Account 
f  Famine  in  the  Laocadives  in  1841,  in  Bombay 
Imes,  August  13,  1851,  October  1,  1847. 

YOUNG,  Captain  JOHN,  younger  brother  of 
laptain  James  Young,  author  <S  Currents  in 
le  Arabian  Sea.  See  Orlebar^  Account  of,  in 
Lthen»um,  1847 ;  Rep.  Brit.  Ass.,  1848.  His 
lip,  the  Cleopatra^  was  lost  in  a  cyclone. 

YU  the  Great  is  the  first  Chinese  monarch  of 
rhoee  reality  there  is  no  doubt,  and  his  accessbn 
ccarred  about  2000  years  before  the  Christian 
ra.     Systematic  Chinese  history  hardly  goes  back 

>  far  as  B.C.  2000,  ue,  to  the  reign  of  Yu.  Yn 
rua  the  founder  of  the  dominion  of  the  kings  or 
rinces  of  Shen^si  in  S.  China,  as  far  as  the  g^t 
iver.    He  diverted  the  course  of  the  Yellow  Kiver 

>  f  ertiliie  the  lands  between  the  two  rivers. 
YUAN  CH'AO  PI  SHI,  or  Secret  History  of  the 

[oDgol  Djiumtjj  a  history  of  Chengis  Khan  and 
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his  ancestors,  written  in  the  Mongol  language 
about  A.D.  1240. 

YTJCOA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
section  Aloe,  of  the  natural  order  liliaceie,  and 
called  Adam^s  needles;  natives  of  the  southern 
provinces  of  the  United  States.  They  are  con- 
spicuous for  their  lily-like  white  flowers,  as  well 
as  for  their  long  sword-shaped  leaves  terminated 
by  a  thorny  point.  All  abound  in  fibre  of  a  fine 
quality,  and  strong  in  Y.  aloifolia,  Y.  angnstifolia, 
and  Y.  filamentosa.  The  Yucca  fibres  are  amongst 
those  which  have  received  the  name  of  iilk  grass. 
Y.  gloriosa,  £.,  common  Adam*s  needle,  is  a 
native  of  Peru  and  North  America,  blossoms  in 
July  and  August,  ita  panicle  of  elegant  flowers 
attaining  a  height  of  10  or  12  feet  Y.  aloifolia, 
Z.,  aloe-leaved  Adam^s  needles,  has  leaves  with 
the  edges  bordered  by  fine  callous  notches.  It 
is  a  native  of  N.  and  S.  AnMnrica,  but  it  is  grown 
in  all  parts  of  India ;  it  produces  a  white,  pliant, 
and  strong  fibre,  resembling  that  of  the  aoave 
in  all  respects,  but  is  i^t  to  be  discoloured  by 
steeping,  which  the  agave  is  not 

Yucca  gloriosa,  Adam's  needle,  is  sometimes 
called  an  aloe ;  has  a  strong,  fine,  but  rather 
stiff  fibre,  suited  for  the  manu&ctore  of  cordage ; 
it  very  soon  becomes  diBooloured  by  stealing,  but 
is  not  so  liable  to  rot  as  some  of  the  other  fibres 
of  this  kind.  The  plant  is  not  abundant  in  Soutiiem 
India,  but  grows  easily  and  might  be  propagated 
to  a  great  extent — Royle;  Riddell;  Roxburgh; 
Voigt :  Mad.  ExkSb,  Jut,  Rep, 

YUCHI  or  Yuti  appear  to  be  the  tribe  whom 
the  Greeks  called  Tochari.  They  formed  part  of 
the  Barbaric  kings  of  Bactria. 

B.C.  126  Hermsoa — ^rules  over  Ptrop.,  Nysaa,  QaiKi, 
Peak.     (Tho   Sa-iaka  noe   obtain  Arya, 
Drangift,  and  Araoh.  from  the  Puthians.) 
Mauas— bat  Taxila,  Por.,  Keg.,  Cath.,  Patta- 
lene,  Syrajitrene,  Lance. 
„     105  Eadpbiies— (Yuchi)  takes  poMenion  of  Her- 
m»aB*  kingdom,    and  Imxila  from  Manas 
(Kosola  Kadaphes). 
Vononet.  '^ 

Spal^^    >  Paropanuuiids. 
Spahrue!.} 
„     no  Aiat — succeeds  Mauas,  obtaining  also  in  B.C. 

90  Nyna,  Gand.,  and  Peak. 
„      80  Azilas — succeeds  Asas  in  the  three   latter, 
adding  Taxila  and  the  Paiopamiside, 
80  The  Soter  Megas —obtains  the  dominions  of 

Asas,  and  subsequently  those  of  Azilas. 
60  The  Tuchi  again  possess  Parop.,  Nyssa,  and 
Taxila,  etc. 

„      36  Gondopharea— reigns  in  Ariana.    AbdagSMes 
(and  Sinnakes  or  Addinigaus),  ditto  in  ditto, 
less  the  Parop. 
▲.D.    44  Arsaoes  (Omospades  or  Orthomasdes)— ditto, 

ditto. 
„     107  Pakores  Monnesses— ditto,  ditto  (Hiatheleh), 

inBactriana. 
„    207  Artemon— in  Axya,  Drangia,  Arachotia. 

The  Yuchi  are  believed  to  have  been  of  a 
northern  race,  who  became  known  in  the  west  as 
Indo-Scythians,  and  at  a  later  date  as  White  Hun. 
They  were  driven  from  their  seats  somewhere 
between  China  and  Khotan,  by  the  great  Turkish 
race  of  Hiong-nu.  After  some  intermediate  halts, 
they  arrived  first  in  Tawan  or  Faighana,  and 
afterwards  in  Tahia  or  Bactriana,  where  thej 
destroyed  the  Greek  dynasty,  and  settled  them- 
selves. The  Chinese  emperor  was  desirous  of 
opening  coDununication  with  them  in  order  to 
excite  a  diversion  against  the  Hiong^nu,  the 
constant  disturbers  of  the  Chinese  frwtier,  and 
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about  B.C.  135  he  ient  for  this  porpoBe  a  par^ 
under  an  officer  called  Ghang-kian.  On  their 
way  tbey  were  caught  by  the  Hiong-nu,  and  kept 
priaoners  for  ten  years.  Ghang-kian  then  escaped 
witii  some  of  his  comrades,  but,  adhering  to  his 
mission,  succeeded  in  reaching  Tawan,  where  he 
was  well  received  by  the  people,  who  were  ac- 
quainted by  fame  with  the  power  and  riches  of 
China,  though  they  had  never  had  any  direct 
communication  with  that  country.  Finding  that 
the  Yuchi  had  gone  south  to  Bactriana,  he  fol- 
lowed them  thither,  but  failed  to  induce  them  to 
quit  their  new  seats  upon  the  Oxus  to  return  to 
their  eastern  deserts  and  battle  with  the  Hiong-nu. 

During  the  first  century,  the  power  of  China 
had  decayed,  and  the  Hiong-nu  recovered  their 
ascendency.  In  a.d.  83,  however,  Panchao,  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  commanders  in  the  Ghinese 
annals,  appeared  in  the  field,  and  in  a  few  years 
recoverea  the  Uigur  country  and  all  Western 
Taitary  to  the  empire. 

The  Yuchi  and  other  kindred  tribes  in- 
vaded Sogdiana  about  b.c.  127-126,  and  finally, 
about  B.C.  120,  conquered  the  whole  of  Bactria. 
They  subsequently  conquered  Kabul,  and  occupied 
the  country  between  that  city  and  the  Indus. 
Before  the  Christian  era,  they  were  firmly  seated 
on  that  river,  and,  under  the  great  king  Eanishka, 
had  become  an  Indian  power  of  very  considerable 
importance.  Kanishka  is  variously  supposed  to 
have  reigned  from  about  a.d.  20  to  40,  while 
another  account  makes  him  the  founder  of  the 
Saka  era  a.d.  79.  The  power  of  these  Tnrushka 
kings  spread  over  all  the  Panjab,  southwards  as 
far  as  Muttra  on  the  Jumna,  in  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era.  At  the  same  time,  another 
body,  the  Sah,  who  also  used  the  Saka  era,  crossed 
the  Indus  lower  down,  and  occupied  the  province 
of  Gujerat.  From  the  time  of  Kanishka,  a  con- 
tinuous succession  of  tribes  of  Scythian  origin 
poured  across  the  Upper  Indus  into  India,  each 
more  Turanian  than  the  one  preceding  it,  till  the 
Moghul  conquest  of  India  in  the  15th  century. 
The  western  races  distinguished  as  Yavana,  who 
may  have  been  the  Bactnans  driven  by  the  Yuchi 
from  ihek  homes  b.g.  150  or  130,  and  who  ap- 
peared in  Orissa  before  and  about  the  Christian 
era ;  the  Camboja,  who  joined  in  the  advancing 
races,  seem  to  have  come  from  a  country  between 
Kandahar  and  Kabul ;  and  the  Saka,  me  classic 
Sac»  or  Scythians,  pressed  on  with  the  rest,  and 
were  formidable  dunng  the  first  four  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era,  till  defeated  by  king  Yikram- 
aditya. 

According  to  Chinese  authorities,  the  Yuchi 
retained  their  hold  in  India  certainly  till  a.d. 
222  (J.  A.  S.  B.  vi.  p.  63),  and  probably  for  some 
time  longer,  but  their  power  seems  to  have  been 
then  on  the  wane. — Fergunon,  pp.  27, 28 ;  Walter 
ElUot;  M.  L.  S.  X,  1858,  p.  77  ;  YuU,  CaOiay,  L 
pp.  54,  55;  Cunningham,  Ancient  Geography  of 
India.  

YUDISHTHRA,  a  prince  of  great  celebrity, 
who,  according  to  Indian  authors,  reigned  about 
^e  beginning  of  the  Kaliyug;  some,  however, 
fix  the  epoch  of  bis  reign  653  years  later,  or  in 
the  year  2448  before  Christ  He  is  also  said  to 
have  been  contemporary  with  the  astronomers 
Parasara  and  Garga.  As  the  oommenoemeDt  of 
the  Kaliyug  was  B.C.  8101,  the  troe  date  seems 
to  hare  be«n  about  B.c.  140a    Yudishtfaia  was 
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the  eldest  of  the  five  Panda  prinoea.  He  was 
educated  by  Drona,  at  th^  court  of  his  uncle 
Dhrita  Rashtra,  and  his  unde  dedared  him  Yava-* 
raja  or  heir-apparent ;  but  the  iedousy  that  the 
Paurava  felt  from  this  drove  ue  FaiMlaTa  into 
exile  to  the  city  of  Yaranavata.  When  there 
Duzyodhana  set  fire  to  their  house  in  the  hc^ 
of  destroying  them ;  and  as  the  bodies  of  a  woman 
and  her  five  sons  were  found  in  the  munsy  the 
Pandava  were  believed  to  have  perished. 

They,  however,  returned,  and  setUed  at  India- 
prastha,  where  Yudishthra  ruled  wisely,  and  the 
people  prospered;  but,  gambling  with  tiie  Emiava, 
he  lost  his  all,  kingdoms,  brothers,  himself,  and 
wife.  Dhrita  Rashtra  ordered  the  Pandava  to  be 
released  and  sent  away,  but  they  again  gambled, 
and  by  the  .terms  of  the  play  they  had  to  go  into 
exile  for  13  years.  At  its  dose,  Yudishtium  sent 
a  messenger  to  Hastinapura  to  obtain  refltorataon ; 
but  this  being  refused,  the  great  battle  recorded 
as  the  Mahabharata  was  fought,  in  which  the 
Kauiava  were  all  slain.  Yudishthn  became  king, 
but  he  abdicated  in  favour  of  Arjuna's  grandson. 
Yudishthia  and  Bahideva,  after  the  MahAbhatsfes, 
returned  to  Saurashtra,  and  after  the  death  of 
Krishna  they  went  northmurds,  and  are  auppoaed 
to  have  reached  Greece. 

YU£N,  a  dynasty  of  China,  whidi  snooeeded 
the  Sungfa  in  iuD.  1271.  They  were  Mongols, 
immediate  descendants  of  ChoDgiz  Khan,  who 
adopted  Ghinese  dvilisation  only  m  a  very  sligfat 
degree,  and  were  soon  expdled.  The  &«t 
emperor  of  the  native  dynasty,  the  Ming,  whidi 
succeeded  them  in  a.d.  1368,  though  a  promotar 
of  literature,  was  himself  illiterate  having  been 
a  servant  in  a  monastery.  But  the  third  sovereign 
of  the  hue,  who  began  to  reign  a.d.  1403,  had  a 
splendid  library  formed  and  several  encyclopedic 
works  compiled.  He  published  an  edition  of  the 
Sacred  Books,  which  is  known  by  the  affix  to  their 
title  of  *  Tatreuen,'  in  full  completeness. 

YUG,  Yuga,  or  Yoga  signifies  property  the 
conjunction,  and  sometimes  ute  oppositioii  of  the 
pJanets.  It  is,  however,  more  generallT  used,  for 
signifyinff  a  long  period  of  years,  at  uie  expira. 
tion  of  which  certam  phenomena  or  cxrcomstanoes 
recur.  The  principal  series  of  the  yug  nubde  nse 
of  in  nresent  times  in  astronomical  oompatalionB, 
are  the  Maha  yug,  Satya,  IVeta,  Dwapan,  and 
Kali  yug.  It  is  generally  admitted  thi^  ancient 
Hindu  astronomers  invented  thdr  yog  with 
reference  to  some  of  Jupiter  and  the  Snnia  con- 
junctions, in  the  beginning  of  the  zodiac ;  and 
that  more  recent  ones,  with  a  view  to  lengthen 
their  periods,  haye  referred  them  to  those  of 
Saturn  and  the  Bun.  Modem  Eoropeaii  oomnMn- 
tators  have  made  great  alterations  m  the  epochs 
and  durations  of  these  yng,  without  dmngiii^ 
their  names.  Yuga  dma  (aometimca  writtea 
yugadia)  means  the  anniversaiy  of  the  dbj  on 
wMdi  the  current  Maha  yug,  and  any  one  cl  the 
four  lesser  yug,  began,  whidi  anmvennj  ii 
always  noticed  in  the  calendar.    Tebigii  aalNBO- 

men  use  sometimes  the  term  3ragadia  fornhaigaaa. 

Kala  or  cala,  time,  in  its  natural 

a  term  applied  to  a  great  varielj  of 

and    astionomioal   8ubjectB.<»CSaptoni     Wi 

Kala  SankaUt€L, 

YUGA,  an  age  of  the  world  Hiadw  in  th«r 
mythical  cosmogony  divide  the  age  of  tiiewporid  iato 
ioor  yoga,— tiie  Krita  or  Satya  yiHs%  eorteodng  10 
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I,728,000y6aa;  the  Treta  ynga,  tol,296,000  yean; 
the  DwapAra  yuga,  to  864,000 ;  and  the  Kali  yuga, 
'in  which  we  now  live,  and  which  they  congider 
will  kut  482,000  years.  The  world  in  1878  was 
in  the  year  of  the  Kali  yuga  4979.  Hindu  coe- 
mogony  reckona  four  yuga  in  erery  Maha  yuga. 
A  Maha  yuga  oomprisee  12,000  years  of  the  gods, 
equal,  accoiding  to  the  Vishnu  Purana,  to  4,320,000 
years  of  mortak.  One  thousand  of  these  periods 
is  a  calpa  or  day  of  Biahma  =  4,820,000,000  of 
human  years,  comprising  under  it  14  Manwantara, 
or  periods  presided  over  by  14  successive  Menu, 
after  which  there  is  a  .universal  collapse  (Maha 
pralaya)  of  all  creation.  In  the  present  calpa 
or  ffion,  six  Menu  have  passed  away,  of  whom  the 
first  was  Svayambhnva,  the  present  or  seventh  being 
Vaivasvata. 

Bonsen  regards  the  fpur  ages  of  Menu  as  four 
states  with  successive  interregna,  which  the  Aryan 
Hindu  race  really  passed  through.  The  first  age 
contains  only  general  mythical  representations  of 
divine  progenitons.  The  second  period  commences 
B.C.  2400  (2S00)  prior  to  the  old  settlement  in 
the  Panjab,  on  the  Saraswati,  ending  b.o.  1900 
(1800).  The  commencement  of  the  third  period 
was  B.C.  1606  (1486),  corresponding  to  the  first 
year  of  the  Euro,  and  may  have  lasted  500  years, 
or  do wn  to  B.C.  1 107  (987).  And  he  estimates  the 
beginning  of  the  Aryan  settlement  in  the  Saras- 
wati district  as  not  later  than  B.C.  2600  or  2500. 
YUGAT-PRABHU.  Sansk.  Lord  of  the 
world. 

YUG-SADDAN,  or  Yng-biasht,  or  Yug-byaaa, 
in  Hindu  belief  are  persons  who,  by  extraordinary 
pious  pains,  obtain  miraculous  longevity,  pro- 
longing their  lives  to  some  hundreds  of  years. 
As  lar  as  can  be  gathered,  it  is  regarded  by  them 
as  the  fiumlty  of  drawing,  by  degrees,  all  the 
breath  (or  perhapst  he  principle  of  life,  or  the 
soul)  into  tne  upper  part  of  the  head,  and  thus 
continue  for  any  number  of  years  the  aspirant 
may  have  previously  determined  on,  or,  as  others 
say,  in  proportion  to  lus  piety,  in  a  state  of  insens- 
ible aoBorption,  exempt  from  the  destructive 
operations  of  earth  or  water,  but  not  of  fire. 
The  sect  called  Byragi  orViragi  are  apparently 
the  most  frequent  and  succesdul  pretenders  to 
this  extraordinaiypower.  Perhaps  the  following 
tale  in  Wilford*s  E^gypt  and  the  Nile  may  aUude 
to  the  practice.  On  me  banks  of  the  Kali  dwelt 
a  Brahman,  whose  name  was  Lechayanasa,  a  sage 
rigorously  devout,  skilled  in  the  learning  of  the 
Vedas,  and  firmly  attached  to  the  worship  of 
Hari ;  but,  having  no  male  issue,  he  was  long 
disconsolate,  and  made  certain  oblations  to  the 
^od,  which  proved  acceptable,  so  that  his  wife 
Sankriti  became  pregnant,  after  she  had  tasted 
part  of  the  Gharu,  or  cake  of  rice,  which  had 
been  offered.  In  due  time  she  was  delivered  of 
a  beautiful  boy,  whom  the  Brahmans,  convened 
at  the  jatakanna  or  ceremony  on  his  birth, 
unanimously  agreed  to  name  Haridata,  or  given 
by  the  divinity.  When  the  Sanakara,  or  institu- 
tion aa  a  Bramnan,  was  oompleted  by  his  investi- 
ture with  the  sacerdotal  stnng,  and  the  term  of 
his  studentship  in  the  Veda  was  pest,  his  parents 
urged  him  to  enter  into  the  second  order,  or 
th^  of  a  married  man;  but  he  ran  into  the 
woods,  and  passed  immediately  into  the  fourfli 
order.  Disclaiming  all  worldly  connections,  and 
wholly  devoting  himself  to  Vishnu,  he  continually 


Sractised  the  Samadhi  yoga^  or  union  with  the 
dty  by  contemplation,  fixing  his  mind  so  intensely 
on  God,  that  his  vital  soul  seemed  concentrated 
in  the  Brahma  Randhra,  or  pineal  gland ;  while 
his  animal  faculties  were  suspended,  but  his  body 
still  uncorrupted,  till  the  reflux  of  the  spirits  pat 
them  again  in  motion.  Hindus  assert  tnat  some 
Yogi  have  remained  in  this  state  for  years,  and 
the  fanciful  gradations  are  minutely  described 
in  the  Yoga  Sastra,  and  even  delineated  in  the 
figures  called  Shat-chakra,  under  the  emblems  of 
lotus  flowers  with  different  numbers  of  petals, 
according  to  the  supposed  stations  of  the  soul 
in  her  mystical  ascent. — Coleman,  Mythology  of 
the  HinduSy  p.  426 ;  As.  Bes.  iii.  p.  456. 

YUH.    Ghin.    Jade,  nephrite. 
Yaabm,    ....  Pers.  |  Sutuh,  ....    Turk. 

This  mineral  is  found  in  the  long  narrow  valley 
of  the  Ooroo  or  Ora,  a  tributary  of  the  Ningthe 
or  Eyendwen,  some  50  or  60  miles  west  ol 
Mogoung.  It  is  dug  up  by  the  Shan  and  Kakhyen 
races.  It  is  found  embedded  in  yellow  clay.  It 
is  largely  purchased  by  the  Gmnese  in  Burma 
for  exportation  to  China,  where  it  fetches  an 
extravagant  price,  and  is  manufactured  into  cups, 
bracelets,  etc.  It  is  of  the  yuh  stone  that  the 
Chinese  form  their  waved  emblem  of  longevity, 
lens  of  which  sometimes  bring  100  dollars. 

Ectable  Chinese  at  Amarapura  represent  this 
as  amounting  to  from  six  to  ten  lakhs  of 
tikals  per  annum.  This  is  probably  exaggerated. 
It  is  met  with  also  in  Fung-tien-lu  (Shing* 
king),  Lden-chau-fu  (Canton),  in  Shan-tung,  near 
Ehoten,  Karakash,  Yarkand,  and  other  places  in 
Turkeston  and  Mongolia,  in  the  rivers  amongst 
the  Siansk  mountains,  to  the  S.W.  of  Lake  Baikal, 
in  E.  Siberia,  and  other  places  in  Central  Asia ; 
also  in  New  Zealand,  Polynesia,  and  the  United 
States.  It  is  of  various  colours,  white,  blue, 
yellow,  and  green,  and  the  milk-white  and  light 
green  varieties  are  the  most  valued.  Its  hard- 
ness, weight,  sonoriety,  and  peculiar  sombre  tint 
are  the  points  on  which  the  Chinese  found  their 
estimate  of  its  value.  It  coiisists  chemically  of 
the  silicates  of  magnesia  and  alumina,  with 
varying  quantities  of  chromium,  and  perhaps 
other  metids,  according  to  the  tint  of  the  stone. 
PUlosophers  and  physicians  have  ascribed  all 
sorts  of  properties  to  this  mineral,  which,  how- 
ever, as  a  medicinal  substance  for  any  purposes 
of  pharmacy,  can  have  no  other  effect  than 
so  much  steatite  or  soapstone.  The  Chinese 
suppose  it  to  possess  huinane,  just,  intelligent, 
brave,  and  pure  qualities,  presumed  to  be  con- 
veyed to  the  wearer.  Those  who  wear  it  are  said 
to  be  relieved  from  the  claims  of  gravitation. 
Chinese  jade  articles  have  been  dug  up  in  Europe 
in  connection  with  very  ancient  remains. — Smith ; 
Porter,  M.B.;  Nat  History  of  China;  Yvl^s 
Embassy,  p.  147. 

YUH-B[WANG-TE,  the  pearly  emperor,  is  one 
of  the  Chinese  deities  who  is  invoked  in  seasons 
of  droiiq^t.  He  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  kings, 
Ewong-Yim-Mew-Lok,  and  was  canonized. 

YUJ  and  Majuj,  or  Gog  and  Magog.  See 
AUiteratioin. 

YULE,  CoLOKXL  HENRY,  an  officer  of  the 

Bengal  Engineers,  author   oi   Fortification  i<x 

Officers  of  the  Army,  1851 ;  Embassy  to  Ava, 

1858 ;  Cathay  and  the  Way  thither,  1866  ;  Bo<^  of 

I  Ser  Marco  Polo,  1871  and  1875 ;  Geography  of  the 
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Upper  Waters  of  the  Oxufl,  1872.  Heniy  Yule 
and  Captain  W.  Gill,  R.E.,  the  River  of  Golden 
Sand,  1880.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  Observatory 
at  Aden  in  1840;  author  of  an  account  of  the 
Khassya  Hills,  Bl.  As.  Trans.,  1854;  on  Native 
Tree  Bridges,  Scandinavian  Antiquities;  Tre- 
mendons  Falls  of  Rain  at  Gherrapoonji,  ibid. ; 
Translation  of  the  Canal  Grant  of  the  Emperor 
Akbar,  with  Notes  on  the  Western  Jumna  Canal, 
ibid.,  1889,  x.  p.  118.— />r.  Buisfs  Catal. 

YU-MUH,  nomade  wandering  herds.  They 
and  the  Tosang  fowlers  are  variously  interspersed 
throughout  the  military  jurisdictions  of  extra- 

{>rovincial  China,  and  are  administered  more  or 
ess  by  military  functionaries.  The  Tosan?  are 
to  be  found  in  Kirin,  and  Tsiteihar  of  the  Man- 
churian  provinces,  and  Urianghai;  the  Yu-muh 
are  at  Chang-kia-kau,  and  in  Ili,  Jeh-ho  of  the 
map,  Tarbagetai,  Urianghai,  Kobdo,  and  Tibet 
There  are  also  Yu-muh  between  Tibet  and  the 
Kan-Buh  frontier,  under  the  minister  residing  at 
Si-ning-fu,  and  on  the  borders  of  Shan-si  in  the 
Kwei-hwa  command. 

YUNAM,  also  called  Nam-tso,  a  glacier  lake  in 
I^ahoul.  Glacier  lakes  are  accumulations  of  water 
formed  by  one  glacier  obstructing  the  outlet  of 
a  higher  one,  and  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
At  times  the  wall  of  ice  breaks  away  before  the 
pressure  of  the  swollen  waters,  when  the  lower 
lands  become  suddenly  inundated,  and  the  torrent 
rushes  on  with  uninterrupted  violence  for  miles, 
exercising  a  marked  influence  even  down  to  the 
lower  parts  of  the  rivers.  Two  of  the  most  ele- 
vated glacier  lakes  are  the  Deo-Tal,  in  Garhwal 
(17,745  feet),  and  the  Nam-tso  or  Yunam,  in 
Lahoul  (15,570  feet). 

YUNAN.  Hind.,  Pers.  Greece.  Yunani,  a 
Greek ;  also  in  India  a  system  of  medicine. 

YUNNAN,  a  province  of  China,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Sze-chuen,  on  the  south  by  Laos 
and  Tonquin,  on  the  east  by  Kwan-se  and  Ho- 
nan,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Burman  empire ;  a 
small  portion  of  the  N.W.  is  bounded  by  Tibet 
Tlie  surface  of  this  province  is  estimated  at  57,000 
square  miles,  and  its  population  at  seven  millions. 
Yunnan  is  the  most  south-westerly  of  the  provinces 
of  China  proper,  and  contains  a  large  number  of 
Muhammadans.  Marco  Polo,  whose  book  was 
written  in  1295,  describes  the  inhabitants  of  the 
principal  city  as  a  mixed  assemblage  of  idoiators, 
Nestorian  Christians,  and  Muhammadans.  The 
Muhammadans  are  said  to  be  descendants  of  a 
body  of  10,000  soldiers  who  were  subsidized  in 
A.D.  757  from  Baghdad,  and  then  sent  to  colonize 
Yunnan.  The  Muhammadans  of  Yunnan  are 
styled  Pan-thay  by  the  Burmese,  and  Quay  by 
the  Chinese.  Pa-thi  in  Bnrmese  means  any 
Muhammadan.  Yunnan  is  rich  in  gold,  silver, 
lead,  iron,  copper  (132  mines),  tia,  mercury, 
arsenic,  and  gypsum.  The  galena  of  the  Khyto 
mines  yields  104  oc  of  silver  to  the  ton  of  ore. 
In  1850,  eleven  thousand  tons  of  copper  were 
raised,  and  silver  of  value  2^  millions  of  francs. 
Its  silver  mines  at  Loosoonphoo  are  woriced  by 
Muhunmadans,  there  also  (»lled  Pan-thay.  In 
1854,  the  trade  with  Burma  was  valued  at  half 
a  million  sterling.  A  great  traffic  exists  between 
China  and  the  Laos  States,  the  Siamese,  the 
Bnnnan  Shan  States  of  linimai  Moni,  and  con- 
ducted by  great  caravans  of  ponies,  mules,  and 
donkeys. — Sirr's  China, 
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YURISH.  Pers.  Assault,  storm,  invasion, 
commonly  supposed  to  give  the  English  or  Irish 
cry  *  hurash.' 

YUSSER,  a  species  of  kerotophyte,  which 
abounds  in  the  harbour  of  Jedda,  and  has  a  most 
singular  e£fect  under  water,  from  its  gently 
waving  motion  when  agitated  by  the  tide.  It  k 
of  a  deep-black  colour.  On  being  taken  up  it  if 
flexible,  but  when  dry  it  becomes  very  brittle. 
One  species,  if  touched  with  the  tongue,  stings 
severely. —  Valentia'n  Travels,  iii.  p.  820. 

YUSUF  and  Znleika,  a  romance  by  Ahmedi 
Jami,  taken  from  the  story  of  Joseph  and  Poti- 
pharos  wife. 

YUSUF  KHAN,  the  founder  of  the  Adal  Shahi 
dynasty  at  Bijapur,  A.D.  1501,  was  the  son  of 
Amurath  ii.  of  Anatolia,  bom  at  Constantinople. 
After  a  varied  career,  he  was  purchased  for  the 
bodyguard  at  Beder,  where  he  soon  rsised  himself 
to  distinction,  and  in  1501,  on  the  defeat  of 
Dastur  Dinar,  he  assumed  independence. 

YUSUFZAI,  an  Afghan  tribe  on  the  N.W. 
frontier  of  India,  partly  ?rithin  and  in  part  be- 
yond the  British  border.  It  comprises  the  inde- 
pendent districts  of  Swat  and  Bnner  to  the 
north  of  the  Hazamo  and  Mahaban  range  of 
mountains,  and  the  level  plains  to  the  sonth  of 
the  mountains  lying  between  the  river  Swat  and 
the  Indus.  Its  boundaries  are  Chitral  and  Yasin 
to  the  north,  Bajawar  and  the  Swat  river  to  the 
west,  the  Indus  to  the  east,  and  the  Kiibnl  river 
to  the  south.  The  southern  half  of  Yusufad  to 
the  south  of  the  monntains  Hazano  and  Maha- 
ban is  under  British  rule,  and  corresponds  with 
the  ancient  district  of  Peukolaitis  or  Poshkalavati, 
called  also  Pahkalaoti.  Its  inhabitants  ars  about 
140,000  Afghans  and  125,000  other  tribes.  Water 
is  entirely  absent  in  the  northern  half. 

The  Yusufzai  quitted  their  ancient  hahitatioDs 
between  Ghazni  and  Kandahar,  and,  after  various 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  obtain  a  settlement  in 
Kabul  (at  the  time  when  Mirza  Ulug,  snmamed 
Kabuli,  ruled  that  kingdom),  finally  eslabiiahed 
themselves  in  Swat  and  Bajawar,  which  at  the 
period  were  governed  by  a  dynasty  of  princes 
styled  Sultani,  who  derived  their  lineage  from 
Alexander  the  Great  Bajawar  is  certainly  the 
Bazira  of  Alexander,  and  the  cdebrated  rock  of 
Aomos  ought  to  be  situated  either  in  Ebsjawar  or 
Swat,  or  the  adjoining  cotmtry  of  Knttor.  The 
Yusufzai  possess,  in  addition  to  Swat  and  Bajawar, 
the  tract  situated  between  those  provinces  and 
the  rivers  of  K&bul  and  Indus. 

The  Yusufzai  tribes  now  hold  all  the  dislrictB 
to  the  north  of  the  Lauddaey  Sind,  or  ewtem 
half  of  the  Kabul  river,  though  they  were  in 
Baber^s  time  new  comers.  Their  Ranisai  division 
all  reside  beyond  the  British  border  in  the  Sani  and 
Bar  or  Swat  districts.  Sani  Ranizai  was  a  refogv 
for  malcontent  criminals  who  made  inroads,  and 
in  1852  a  force  under  Sir  CoUn  Campbell  obtained 
their  submission ;  since  which  they  have  felfiOed 
their  engagements. 

Few  even  of  the  scores  of  moundi  which  eover 
the  plains  of  Ynsofsai  have  yet  been  in  any  way 
investigated,  mudi  less  (^>ened;  and  still  fewo* 
have  been  the  attempts  to  seareh  the  hills  vhich 
abut  on  this  plain,  although  evety  attempt  in  tins 
direction  has  been  abundantly  rewaided.  Amoupst 
the  art  remains  spared  by  the  Muhanunadana, 
with  their  traces  of  Greek  origin,  are  ndi  as  Ae 
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YUTHIA. 

nude  figure  in  chain  armour,  with  the  Macedonian 
chlamys,  and  the  Greek  head  of  Buddha,  the 
chin  of  which  only  is  Indian,  found  at  Jamalgarhi. 

The  Yusufzai  are  revengeful,  envious,  avaricious, 
and  obstinate,  fond  of  liberty,  faithful  to  friends, 
kind  to  dependents. — MacGregor,  iii.  p.  48. 

YUTHIA  or  Ayuthia,  in  lat.  14°  18'  N.,  about 
72  miles  up  the  Menam  river,  was  formerly  the 
chief  city  of  Siam,  but  the  Siamese  were  driven 
from  it  in  1767  by  the  Burmese.  The  country 
produces  cotton,  sugar,  pepper,  teak,  rosewood, 
and  other  items. 

YUZ  BASEL  Turk.  A  commander  of  100 
horsemen. 

YUZ-BEGI,  a  centurion  chief  in  Ush-Turfan. 


Z 


Z,  the  twenty-sixth  and  last  letter  of  the 
English  language,  is  also  found  in  most  of  the 
modem  languages  of  Europe,  also  in  Arabic, 
Persian,  and  Urdu.  It  is  a  sibilant  consonant, 
and  is  merely  a  sonant  or  vocal  s.  It  is  quite  a 
characteristio  distinction  between  the  Sanskritic 
and  Semitic  dialects  of  India,  that  the  former  are 
destitute  of  the  symbol  and  the  sound  of  z,  whilst 
in  the  latter  there  are  no  fewer  than  five  modifi- 
cations. In  the  Arabic,  three  letters  have  individual 
powers,  but,  with  the  exception  of  zh,  which  has  the 
sound  of  the  French  j  in  jour,  no  difference  of 
pronunciation  is  made  in  India.  The  Hindu 
races  who  do  not  use  z  are  not  able  to  distinguish 
between  z  and  j,  so  that  zor,  strength,  becomes 
jor,  union  ;  roz,  day,  is  pronounced  roj,  for  there  is 
not  any  letter  corresponding  to  z  in  the  Sanskrit, 
Hindi,  Mahrati,  Gujerati,  Bengali,  Uriya,  Telugu, 
Camata,  Tamil,  or  Malealam.  In  the  two  Tamil 
dialects  zh  and  1  interchange,  as  in  Pazham  or 
Pallam,  fruit. 

ZAABUT.  Arab.  A  large,  bag-sleeved,  black 
or  brown  coloured  robe,  made  of  home-spun 
woollen,  the  garb  of  the  Arab  peasant,  the  hedge 
priest,  and  the  darvesh. — BurUttCs  Meccoy  i.  p.  24. 
ZAB,  the  Lesser  Zab  or  Zei,  is  a  river  of 
Turkish  Kurdistan.  Its  principal  source  is  in  the 
Legwin  valley.  It  descends  into  the  plains  of 
Assyria.  Athur,  a  ruined  city  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Upper  Zab,  now  usnally  known  by  the  name 
of  Nimrud,  is  called  Ashur  by  the  Arabic  geo- 
graphers ;  and  in  Athur  we  recognise  the  old  name 
of  Assyria,  which  Dion  Gassius  writes  Atyria, 
remarking  that  the  barbarians  changed  the  sigma 
into  tau. 

The  Greater  Zab  is  a  river  of  Kurdistan,  which 
is  formed  by  several  streams  running  through  the 
Jawur  mountains,  and  converging  in  the  S.  slope 
of  the  great  Kurdistan  cham.  It  enters  the 
Tigris  below  Senn  at  Kushuf ,  in  lat.  35°  59'  30"  N. 
— JiluUer's  LectureSy  p.  233 ;  Malcolrn's  Persia^  i. 
p.  2  ;  MacGregor, 

ZA-BAING,  a  tribe  in  Burma.  No  trace  of 
the  Mon  is  left  along  the  Yuma  range,  tribes  of 
the  Karen  family  being  the  exclusive  holders  of 
its  inner  valleys.  Some  of  the  very  imperfectly 
described  tribes  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Irawadi, 
to  the  north  of  the  E[a-ren-ni,  viz.  the  Za-baing, 
Khyen,  etc,  may  belong  to  the  older  imnugrants. 
ZAB'H.  Arab.  T^th  the  Muhamnuulans, 
killing  an   animal   for   sacrifice  or  food.    The 
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manner  prescribed  is  to  invoke  the  name  of  €rod, 
and  cut  the  vessels  of  the  throat  so  as  to  exhaust 
the  blood.  It  is  then  halal  or  lawful  food,  and 
in  India  the  term  halal  karna  is  used.  In  killing 
wild  animals  or  game  by  shooting  this  is  not 
necessary.  The  Jews  similarly  make  their  food 
lawful,  and  a  certificate  of  it  is  attached  to  the 
carcase. 

ZABTI.  Arabo-Hind.  Resumed  property,  or 
distrained,  attached,  or  under  arrest;  alM),  in  the 
Panjab,  crops  of  the  more  valuable  kind, — poppy, 
sugar-cane,  etc., — on  which  a  special  acreage  is 
charged.  In  the  Panjab,  opium  is  not  maide  a 
Government  monopoly  as  it  is  in  Bengal  The 
people  are  free  to  cultivate  it  if  they  choose,  only 
it  ranks  as  a  Zabti  crop,  and  has  certain  higher 
charges  made  upon  it. 

ZABUL,  also  Zabulistan  or  Zawulistan,  was  a 
province  south  of  Balkh  and  Kabul,  including 
Seistan,  and  having  Ghazni  for  its  capital,  but 
extending  from  Ghazni  westward  to  the  river 
Helmand  as  far  as  Bfist  (now  in  ruins),  with 
Peshin  on  its  south,  the  Kach  Tobah  Hills  on  its 
east,  Ghazni  on  the  N.E.,  and  the  Siah  Koh  on 
the  N.    The  name  is  not  now  current. — Bellew, 

ZABULON.  The  vaUey  of  the  Zabulon  is 
narrow  and  well  wooded.  It  is  cultivated ;  but 
although  the  soil  appears  good,  tillage  is  not  very 
general.  In  a  two  hours'  walk  from  Nazareth, 
Seppown  is  reached.  It  is  a  small  town  upon  a 
height  near  the  entrance  to  the  vale  of  Zabulon. 
From  its  situation  it  had  gained  an  unhappy 
distinction  in  the  wars  of  the  Holy  Land.  600 
Christian  knights  were  massacred  in  front  of  it 
by  Jappadin. — Skinner^s  Journey^  i.  p.  140. 

ZADAH.  Pers.  Bom,  a  child.  It  is  com- 
pounded, as  Shah-zadah,  a  prince;  Shah-zadi, 
a  princess,  etc. 

ZAFFAR-NAMAH,  the  Persian  name  of  a 
work,  purporting  to  contain  a  conversation  be- 
tween Aristotle  and  Buzurjmiher.     See  Ashraf. 

ZAFRAN-i-HADID.  Pers.  A  sesqui-chlor- 
id^  of  iron  made  by  burying  for  ten  days  in  the 
ground  a  composition  of  iron  filings  and  sal* 
ammoniac ;  the  damp  of  the  earth  causes  the  sal 
ammoniac  to  act  on  me  iron. — Honigberger. 

ZAGHRITAH,  a  shrill  cry  with  which  Arab 
women  welcome  their  wanderers  home.  The 
Egyptian  word  is  generally  pronounced  Zagh- 
rutah,  the  plural  is  Zagharit,  corrupted  to 
Ziraleet.  The  classical  Arabic  term  is  Tahlil; 
the  Persians  call  the  cry  Ki.  It  is  used  by 
women,  and  is  formed  by  raising  the  voice  to  its 
highest  pitch,  vibrating  it  at  the  same  time  by 
rolling  tne  tongue,  whose  undulations  express 
now  joy,  now  grief.  The  sound  so  gladdening  to 
the  returner,  sends  a  chill  to  the  stranger's  heart. 
— Burton^  MeccOy  iii.  p.  197. 

ZAGROS,  a  name  given  by  Europeans  to  the 
main  naxfie  of  mountains  separating  the  elevated 
table-land  of  Central  Asia  from  the  valley  of  the 
Tigris ;  but  the  people  do  not  know  such  a  name. 
The  Zagros  range,  through  the  hills  of  Kurdistan, 
unite  with  the  Armenian  mountains  on  the  north. 
On  the  south  it  extends  by  the  mountains  of 
Luristan  and  Khuzistan.  The  drainage  of  the 
Zagros  range  to  the  westward  and  southward 
flows  to  the  Tigris,  and  the  Shat-ul- Arab  is  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  the 
two  rivers  of  Mesopotamia. 
ZAHAR  MOHRA.    Ubxd.    Any  bezoar  stone. 
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There  are  aeyeral  of  these  substances,  all  of  them 
reputed  amongBtnatiTes  of  India  to  be  capable  of 
extracting  poison  from  a  poisoned  wound,  from  a 
snake-bite  or  arrow- wound.  That  from  Ehatai  is 
more  opaque  and  pale-yellow  coloured  than  that 
from  Ladakh.  The  zahar  mohra  of  Ladakh  and 
of  Suket  is  serpentine,  a  hydrate  of  magnesia. 
Whether  as  a  bezoar  or  as  common  serpentine,  or 
as  calcined  bones,  zahar  mohra  applied  to  a 
snake-bite  will  absorb  a  small  quantity  of  the 
poison ;  but  common  earth,  always  at  hand,  will 
do  better.  In  the  Panjab,  serpentine  is  made 
into  cups  or  bowls,  which  are  supposed  to  crack 
and  spUt  if  poison  is  put  in  them.  In  Europe  a 
similur  superstition  prevailed  as  to  Venetian 
glasses,  and  in  the  middle  ages  opal  was  believed 
to  lose  its  colour  at  the  sight  of  poison.  A  com- 
pound of  magnesia  is  dug  near  Iscardo,  in 
Bultistan,  and  there  cut  and  turned  into  cups, 
plates,  etc.  It  is  supposed  to  have  a  wholesome 
effect  on  any  fluid  put  into  it,  and  to  break  should 
poison  touch  it.  ^Jiar-tor,  Hind.,  identical  with 
zahar  mohra;  its  meaning  is  poison  antidote, 
from  Zahar,  poison,  Toma,  to  break. — Powell, 

ZAHT.  In  Burmese  Buddhism,  reUgioua  dramas 
of  the  higher  order  are  called  the  ZeSit  gyee  Ts<$- 
bwe.  They  are  ten  in  number,  and  are  designed 
to  show  how  Buddha  in  torn  overcame  all  the 
deadly  sins.  Of  these  the  Waythandaya  is  an 
affecting  story,  andprized  for  the  beauty  of  its 
composition.  The  Wieezaya  Zaht,  a  secular  play 
by  the  late  Oo  Hpo  Nyab,  is  acted  by  all  the 
Pwes  (Pooays). 

ZAILA  and  Tajowra.  In  1839,  after  the 
capture  of  Aden,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
secure  command  of  the  harbours  of  Zaila  and 
Tajowra  on  the  Donkali  coast,  ports  in  Africa, 
nearly  opposite  to  Aden,  and  the  principal  outlets 
of  the  trade  of  Southern  Abyssinia.  Tajowra  is  a 
dependency  of  Zaila,  and  both  places  were  subject 
to  the  Imams  of  Senaa,  but  during  the  revolutions 
at  Senaa  the  chiefs  of  Zaila  and  Tajowra  had 
assumed  independence.  Treaties  were  made,  but 
Zaila  and  Tajowra  subsequently  fell  undeR.  the 
government  of  the  Turks. — Treaties. 

ZAINAB,  wife  of  Zaid,  taken  to  wife  by 
Mahomed.  As  Zaid  was  a  slave,  the  transaction 
was  not  in  accordance  with  the  customs  of  the 
people,  and  no  Muhammadan  will  defend  the  act. 

ZAKARIYA-al-KAZWINI,  son  of  Mahomed, 
son  of  Mahmud,  was  a  native  of  Eazwin  or  Kasbin 
in  Persia,  author  of  the  Asar-ul-Balad  and  Akbar- 
ul-Balad,  a  geographical  compilation  from  the 
works  of  Istakhri,  Ibn  Haukul,  and  others. 
His  works  were  written  flifter  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century  A.D.,  about  a.d.  1263,  a.h.  661,  or 
A.D.  1273,  A-H.  674.  He  also  wrote  the  Ajaib-ul- 
Makhlukat  and  Gharaib-ul-Maujudat. 

ZAKAT.  Arab.  A  tenth  or  tithe,  a  legal 
alms  amon^t  the  Muhammadana.  It  is  obligatory 
on  eveiy  Muhammadan  to  give  annually  a  tenth 
or  more  of  his  property.  The  descendanta  of 
Mahomed  are  not  allowed  to  accept  ziUcat  or 
sadaqa.  They  are  to  be  bestowed  on  pilgrims  to 
Mecca,  religious  mendicants,  debtors,  beggan, 
poor  travellers,  proselytes.  According  to  the 
Muhammadan  religion,  an  alms  is  required  to  be 
given  annually  to  the  poor,  of  camels,  oxen,  sheep, 
goats,  horses,  mules,  asses,  gold,  and  silver,  pro- 
vided the  property  be  of  a  specific  amount,  as  5 
oamek),  80  oxen,  40  sheep,  5  horses,  200  dirhem. 


or  20  dinar.  The  proportion  is  generally  one- 
fortieth,  or  2^  per  cent,  which  is  to  be  paid  in 
kine  or  in  money  or  other  equivalent.  The  term 
means  literally  purification,  and  is  metaphoricallj 
applied  to  a  tax,  as  its  payment  is  considered  to 
purify  and  render  legal  the  property  on  which  it 
is  paid.  There  are  many  different  opinions  among 
Muhammadan  doctors  relative  to  the  proportion 
and  mode  in  which  this  tax  should  be  collected  on 
property  of  various  kinds,  and  amongst  Muham- 
madans  it  affords  a  constant  subject  for  vilifica- 
tion. The  zakat  of  Ism  or  name  is  the  prescribed 
offerings,  or  the  attributes  of  the  deity. — MaU 
colnCs  Persia,  iL  pp.  249,  334. 

ZALACCA,  a  genus  of  palms  occurring  in 
Malacca,  Penang,  Assam,  and  the  Tenasserini 
Provinces.  The  leaves  are  employed  as  thatch 
and  for  baskets,  etc. 

Zalacca  affinis,  found  at  Malacca  near  Ching, 
where  it  is  known  under  the  name  of  Salak  batool, 
which  means  the  true  salak. 

Zalacca  Assamica,  WalL,  is  a  plant  of  Assam. 

Zalacca  conferta  flourishes  in  very  shady  wet 
places  in  the  great  forests  of  Malacca,  as  at  Ching 
and  Katawn.  It  is  the  Asam-komber  of  Penang, 
and  the  Asam-paiah  of  the  Malays  of  Malacca. 

Zalacca  edulis,  RemusaU  Z.  Rumphii,  Wall.^ 
Calamus  zalacca,  i2o2&.  This  tufted,  short-stenouued 
palm  has  leaves  varying  insize  from  18  to  20  feet  in 
length,  common  in  swampy  places  about  Malar4:a. 
the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  as  well  as  in  Burma.  It 
is  the  Salak-komber  of  Penang.  Its  red  scaly 
fruit  is  eaten  by  the  natives.  The  li^t  Selung 
boat  in  which  &e  maritime  Selung  race  of  the 
Mergui  Archipelago  shoot  over  their  waters,  owe 
their  buoyancy  to  the  stems  of  the  edible  zalacca, 
which  form  their  sides.  These  stems  are  as  light 
as,  and  of  the  consistency  of,  cork,  for  which  they 
are  often  substituted ;  and  the  Selung  are  skilioi 
in/  uniting  them  together  to  serve  instead  of 
planks,  so  as  to  make  an  unequalled  sea-boat,  that 
floats  on  the  waves  like  a  swan. 

Zalacca  glabresoens  grows  in  Penang,  where  it 
is  called  ss^ik. 

Zalacca  macrostachya  grows  in  marshy,  damp, 
and  exceedingly  shady  places  at  Ching  ne:u- 
Malacca.    It  is  the  Rungum  of  the  Malays^ 

Zalacca  secundia  grows  in  forests  about  Kujsi 
in  Upper  Assam,  the  Mishmi  mountains,  and  ou 
the  lower  ranges  of  hills  on  the  borders  of  Upper 
Assam. — Seeman  ;  Voigt ;  Mason's  Tenasserim. 

ZAMAN  SHAH  was  the  son  of  Timur  Sbal., 
and  grandson  of  Ahmad  Shah.  He  meditatt^ti 
expeditions  against  India,  but  he  never  advance] 
beyond  Lahore.  He  was  defeated  and  blinded  1>t 
Shah  Mahmud,  driven  from  the  throne  of  Kabul. 
and  for  nearly  half  a  centiury  afterwards  remaintti 
till  his  death  a  pensioner  of  the  Indian  Govemmei : 
at  Ludhiana. 

ZAMBESI,  a  river  of  £.  Africa,  which  ivcr 
towards  the  west  cosat.  It  is  navigable  for  S<  -  • 
miles  to  the  Kebrabasa  rapid,  and  for  other  :>'  \ 
nules  above  the  rapid.  Its  valley  is  very  ni*- 
healthy.  Its  enters  the  Indian  Ocean  in  laL  1^ 
51'  40"  S.,  and  long.  36""  18'  30*^  £.— /^MdZoy. 

ZAMBURUK.  Hind.  Wall  pieoes  or  musT, 
cannon,  mounted  on  camels,  and  worked  fioai  oc 

ZAMINDAR.  Hind.,  Pebs.  A  holder  or 
occupant  of  a  landed  estate.  Zamindar  was  a 
tenn  originally  affiled  to  hereditary  Hiada  dueib^ 
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but  MuhammadanB  extended  it  to  independent 
princes,  like  those  of  Udaipur  and  Jodhpur.    In 
comparatiTely  modem    times,    it   has   induded 
persons  holding  assignments  of  the  Government 
revenue,  as  well  as  district  and  village  officers, 
and  collectors  of  land  revenue.     In  1793  the 
Government  of  India,  by  an  Act  known  as  the 
Perpetual  Settlement,  recognised  the  zamindars 
and  independent  talukdars  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and 
Orissa  as  actual  proprietors  so  long  as  they  paid 
the  Government  revenue  of  nine-tenths  of  the 
fixed  nett  proceeds  of  the  lands  (Beng.  Reg.  viiL 
1793,  iii.  1794,  v.  1795,  ii.  xxvii.  1803),  and  the 
same  principle  was  afterwards  applied  to  Madras 
(Mad.  Reg.  xxv.  1802,  ii.  1806,  iv.  1822).    The 
Bengal  settlement  has  been  considered  not  only  a 
great  financial  error,  but  also  an  injustice  to  the 
country. 

Village  landholders  are  distinctly  recognised 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Bengal  Presidency, 
except  in  Bengal  proper,  and  perhaps  Rohilkhand. 
They  appear  to  subsist  in  part  of  Rajputana,  and 
perhaps  did  so  at  no  remote  period  over  the  whole 
of  it.  They  are  very  numerous  in  Gujerat, 
include  more  than  half  the  cultivators  of  tiie 
Mahratta  country,  and  a  very  large  portion  of 
tnose  in  the  Tamil  country.  They  are  almost 
extinct  in  the  country  south  of  the  Nerbadda. 
except  in  the  parts  just  mentioned.  In  all  the 
Madras  Presidency  north  of  Madras  itsdf,  in  the 
Nizam's  country,  and  most  of  that  of  Nagpur,  in 
great  part  of  Kandesh,  and  the  east  of  the 
Mahratta  country,  there  is  no  class  resembling 
them.  This  tract  comprehends  the  greater  part  of 
the  old  divisions  of  Telingana,  Orissa,  and  Ganara. 
They  are  not  mentioned  in  Sir  John  Malcolm^s 
Central  India,  and  are  not  known  in  Malwa.  In 
Hindustan  they  are  commonly  called  village 
Zamindars  or  Biswadars ;  in  Behar,  Malik ;  in 
Gujerat,  Patd ;  and  in  the  Dekhan  and  soulii  of 
India,  Mirassidar.  The  rights  of  property  in  the 
land  is  unequivocally  recognised  m  the  present 
agricultural  inhabitants  by  descent,  purchase,  or 
gift. 

The  zamindari  estates  in  the  Madras  Presidency 
have  a  revenue  of  Rs.  1,40,60,000,  of  which  Rs. 
51,32,990  is  payable  to  Government  as  pesh  kush 
or  tribute.  Arranging  them  according  to  their 
revenues,  there  are  Yizianagram,  Yenkatagherri, 
Pittapur,  Shivaganga,  Ramnad,  Kavetnuggur, 
Kalastri,  Bobbili,  Ettiapuram,  Nedavole,  and 
BaharzaUi,  Devarakota,  Wjrvur,  Jeypur,  and 
others.  About  the  middle  of  the  19th  century 
the  zamindar  of  Bobbili  refused  the  maharaia  of 
Yizianagram  his  title  of  Munney  Sultan,  and  his 
appeal  was  made  to  the  Privy  GoundL  Bobbili 
has  been  a  noted  place  in  its  time.  It  is  a 
zamindari  of  about  twenty  square  miles  in  the 
Northern  Circars,  in  the  vicinity  of  Yizianagram, 
Vizagapatam,  and  Chicacole,  and  the  rulers  have 
been  amongst  the  leading  men  in  that  part  of  the 
country. 

Zamindar  is  used  in  the  Pan  jab  only  in  the 
sense  of  a  mere  proprietor,  and  not,  as  in  Bengal, 
to  mean  a  wealthy  landholder  of  a  large  estate. 
Also,  in  the  Pan  jab  and  Sind,  this  is  a  designation 
of  the  ordinary  cultivator.  The  zamindars  or  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil  at  Jell,  as  throughout  Gutchi, 
are  the  Jat  race,  who  there  seldom  moyed  abroad 
bat  on  bullocks,  and  never  unless  armed.  A  Jat 
Taif^t  generally  be  seen  half*naked,  seated  on  a 
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lean  bullock,  and  formidably  armed  with  match- 
lock and  sword;  but  to  the  north  and  west  of 
Gutch  Gandava,  as  also  in  Herat,  Kandahar,  and 
Eiibul,  the  Jat  are  to  be  seen  as  itinerant  artisans, 
like  gypsies.  —  ^tfWm^r ;  As.  Res,  xv.  p.  289: 
Elphin.  Hist,  of  India,  pp.  249,  422. 

ZAMORIN,  a  titular  chief  of  Galicut,  the 
Saman,  descendant  of  a  royal  family  who  ruled 
over  territories  now  comprised  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  collcctorate  of  Malabar.  The  title  is  also 
said  to  be  a  dialectal  change  from  Sami  Rama 
(Semiramis),  also  from  Samudri  or  Tamudri,  Sea- 
king.  By  a  treaty  of  18th  August  1792,  the 
zamorin  agreed  to  act  on  the  civil  rules  which  the 
£.  I.  Gompany  might  introduce.  Further  changes 
were  made  by  treaties  of  June  1793,  in  Septem- 
ber 1794,  and  15th  November  1806,  the  last  of 
which  gave  a  consolidated  allowance  to  the 
zamorin.  Galicut  town  is  on  the  Malabar  coast ; 
in  lat.  11°  16i'  N.,  long.  75°  47*'  E.  The  zamorin, 
in  1513,  sent  a  deputation  to  Portugal,  and  his 
ambassador,  who  turned  Ghristian,  was  knighted, 
under  the  name  of  John  of  the  Gross,  by  John  in. 
On  returning  to  India,  he  was  banished  from  the 
zamorin^s  court  In  1582  he  appears  to  have 
been  installed  as  the  fishermen's  chief,  as  he  headed 
a  deputation  of  85  of  them  to  Goohin,  soliciting 
the  assistance  of  the  Portuguese  against  the 
Muhammadans.  The  whole  of  the  embassy  are 
said  to  have  become  converts  to  GhristianitT.  A 
Portuguese  fleet  was  sent  to  their  relief,  and 
20,000  are  said  to  have  immediately  consented 
to  be  baptized.  Ten  years  subsequently,  Xavier 
institutea  a  church  for  these  people.  Its  name, 
Galicut,  is  from  Golicodu,  a  cock  crowing,  as 
Gheruman  Permai  gave  his  sword  and  all  the 
land  within  cock  crow  of  a  small  temple  to  the 
zamoiin,  who  attained  considerable  power  in  the 
15th  century ;  but  in  the  eariy  wan  of  the  Portu- 
guese, the  British,  and  the  Muhammadans  of 
Mysore,  that  high  place  was  lost  Tipu  Sultan 
d^troyed  the  flourishing  trade.  There  are  many 
of  the  Tiar  and  Moplah  race  here.  Galicut  was  the 
first  port  at  which  Yasoo  da  Gama  arrived.  It 
was  visited  in  1494  by  Pedro  da  Govilham.-* 
Horsburgh;  Bartolomeo's  Voyage. 

ZAM-ZAM,  a  well  near  Mecca,  7  feet  8  inches 
in  diameter,  and  56  feet  deep,  which  tradition 
traces  to  the  time  of  Hagar  and  her  son  Isfamael, 
as  the  spring  that  gushed  forth  to  relieve  their 
thirst.  Its  water  is  exported  in  little  tins,  being 
considered  holy.  It  is  mi^  in  appearance,  and 
is  heavy  to  the  taste.  When  a  Sindi  is  seen  to 
be  in  the  agonies  of  death(8akarat),  all  present  recite 
the  shah&dat  or  confession  of  faith.  If  water 
from  Zam-zam  be  procurable,  it  is  dropped  into 
the  man's  mouth,  as  a  traditional  saying  of  the 
prophet  informs  his  followers  that  it  is  a  meri- 
torious deed.  In  1888,  Mr.  £.  Frankland  analyzed 
the  water,  and  found  it  to  be  of  l^e  most  abomin- 
able character.  In  fact,  it  is  sewage  more  than 
seven  times  as  ooncentnted  as  London  sewage, 
and  it  contains  no  less  than  579  grains  of  solid 
matters  per  gallon.  Knowing  the  composition  of 
this  water,  imd  the  mode  of  propagati0n  of  Aaiatio 
cholera  by  excrementitiotts  matters,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  outbreaks  of  this  disease  ahoukl 
often  occur  among  pilgrims  to  Mecca,  while  it 
would  scarcely  be  possible  to  provide  a  more 
effectiTe  means  for  the  distribution  of  cholera 
poison  throughout  Muhammadan  countries.    He 
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received  from  the  consul  at  Jedda: — *The  well 
is  in  Mecca ;  the  water  is  regarded  as  holy,  and 
large  quantities  are  annually  sent  as  gifts  to  all 
Miualman  countries.  Most  of  the  Muhanunadan 
princes,  especially  those  of  India,  have  keepers  of 
the  well,  whose  duty  it  is  to  send  them  annually 
water  from  the  well.' 

ZAMZAMA,  or  Bhangiwala,  a  gun  at  Lahore, 
14  feet  4^  inches  long,  cast  a.d.  1761,  by  Shah 
Wali  Khan.  The  gun  on  the  ramparts  of  Bijapur, 
cast  at  Ahmadnaggur  by  Rumi  Khan,  is  of  huge 
dimensions,  that  on  the  top  of  Gawilgarh  is  27 
feet,  and  one  on  the  ramparts  of  Beder  is  21  feet. 

ZAN.  Pers.  a  woman;  hence  zanana, 
women's  apartments,  the  women  of  a  family. 

ZANGAKIA  or  Dzangaria  derives  its  name 
from  the  Zangar,  a  branch  of  the  Kalmuk  or 
Western  Mongolians,  who  suddenly  acquired  great 
power  in  the  18th  century.  Their  empire  stretched 
E.  and  W.  from  J^uni  to  Lake  Balkash,  and  they 
invaded  Tibet,  and  sacked  its  capital  in  1717. 
But  in  1757  they  were  overthrown  by  the  Chinese, 
and  the  whole  nation  perished.  The  Upper  Hi 
valley  is  called  Kulja,  and  it  is  rich  land.  It  was 
occupied  by  Russia  in  1871  to  1880,  when  the 
inhabitants  were  not  more  than  100,000.  The 
Zangaria  revolt  was  followed  by  revolts  of  the 
Dungan  and  Taranchi,  and  numbers  perished. 
Zangaria  is  the  natural  boundary  separating  the 
Central  Asiatic  Kulan  from  the  Djigitai  of  the 
Mongolian  Gobi,  and  the  limit  of  distribution  of 
the  Sai^pftk,  the  antelope  of  the  depressed  wastes, 
as  also  of  the  Djeiran  of  the  mountain  table- 
lands. At  the  present  time,  Zangaria  is  in- 
habited by  the  Burnt  or  Kirghiz  proper,  and  the 
Kirghiz-Kazak  of  the  Great  Horde,  known  under 
the  collective  appellation  of  Uisun.  Among 
these  there  is  a  tribe  called  the  Red  Uisun,  who 
assert  themselves  to  be  the  renmants  of  a  great 
and  powerful  nation.  The  Buruts  and  Uisunsare 
two  distinct  races.  The  Great,  Middle,  and  Little 
Kir^hiz-Kazak  hordes  form  one  Cossack  &mily, 
distinct  from  that  branch  of  the  Kirghizes  called 
Buruts  by  the  Chinese,  and  Dikokamenni  by  the 
Russians.  These  two  family  groups  differ  in 
language,  extraction,  and  customs. —  yalikhanof, 

ZANJIRA,  also  written  Janjirah  and  Jinjeera, 
a  Mahrati  form  of  Jazurah,  an  island,  but  applied 
to  a  territory  which  extends  along  the  western  sea- 
coast  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  between  the  Reo- 
dunda  and  Bankut  rivers.  About  the  year  1489, 
a  party  of  Abyssinians,  in  India  known  as  Sidi 
and  Habshi,  serving  the  Nizam  Shahi  dynasty, 
disguised  as  merchants,  obtained  permission  to 
land  three  hundred  boxes,  each  of  which  contained 
a  soldier,  and  by  their  means  they  obtained  pos- 
session of  Dhunda  Rajpur.  It  afterwards  formed 
part  of  the  Bijapur  Adal  Shahi  kingdom,  under 
whom,  in  the  time  of  Sivaji,  the  government  of 
S.  Konkan  was  held  by  the  admiral  of  the  Bijapur 
fleet,  who  with  his  crews  were  a]l  Abyssinians. 
Being  hard  pressed  by  the  Mahrattas,  the  officers 
of  the  fleet  seem  to  have  offered  theur  services  to 
Aurangzeb,  then  at  war  both  with  Bijapur  and 
the  Mahrattas.  Since  that  time,  up  to  the  yean 
1810  or  1815,  they  were  engaged  inconstant  wars 
by  sea  and  land.  The  Sidi  were  more  dreaded 
than  all  others  on  the  pirate  coast.  The  town  and 
district  of  Jafacabad  on  the  Kattyawar  coast  is  a 
colony  from  Jazirah,  from  which  it  receives  a 
governor. — Clune^a  Itinerary  TreaiUe. 


ZANNAR,  Zennar,  or  Jannar.  Arab.,  Hind., 
Pers.  A  belt,  a  zone  ;  the  sacred  thread  worn  hj 
the  Brahmans,  Kshatriya,  Yaisya,  and  artisan 
races  of  Hindus. 

ZANONIA  CLAVIGERA.  WaU.  A  trailing 
plant  of  the  Khaasya  mountains.  Z.  Indica,  Linn., 
kyee-aa,  Burm.  The  fruit  is  obscurely  triangular, 
and  having  the  flavour  of  the  cucumber.  It 
climbs  to  the  top  of  the  loftiest  trees  at  Alwaye, 

14  miles  from  Cochin.  Its  leaves  are  used  medi- 
cinally. Z.  zehneria,  EndL^  Kyee-aa,  Burm.,  a 
plant  of  Tenasserim.  —  Voigt ;  Useful  Plantt ; 
Mason, 

ZANSKAR,  tributary  to  Indus,  rises  on  the 
N.  declivity  of  Bara-lacha  pass,  lat.  32°  47'  N., 
long.  7.7°  33'  E.,  runs  N.W.,  W.,  N.W.,  N.K,  N.W., 
N.E.,  into  the  Indus,  a  few  miles  below  Leh. 
Length,  150  miles ;  receives  the  Trarap,  42  ;  Zing- 
chan  Tokpo,  22  miiles.  The  Zanskar  distnct  of 
Ladakh  lies  along  the  two  great  branches  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name.  Zanskar  town^  near  the 
Indus  river,  occupies  the  north  slope  of  the  main 
Himalayan  chain  parallel  with  Kishtwar  on  the 
south.  Padum,  the  capital,  is  11.592  feet  above 
the  sea ;  the  territory  is  in  lat.  33°  to  34°  N.,  ami 
long.  77°  to  78°  E.— i/.  /.  et  T.  p.  224. 

ZANZIBAR,  an  island  on  the  E.  coast  of  Africa, 
in  lat.  6°  9'  S.,  and  long.  39°  14'  10"  E.,  which  gives 
its  name  to  a  territory  on  the  mainland  adjoining. 
It  and  the  greater  part  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa  were  conquered  by  the  Portugueae  in  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century.    Driven  to  despair 
by  the  tyranny  of  their  rulers,  the  inhabitants  of 
Mombassa,  in  1698,  invited  the  assistance  of  the 
imam  of  Mtiscat,  who  expelled  the  Portuguese^ 
and  put  many  of  them  to  the  sword.    It  was  not 
till   1784,  however,  in  the  time  of  Ahmad  bin 
Said,  that  the  Muscat  Arabs  established  a  per- 
manent footing  in  the  island  of  2^zibar;  and 
even  for  many  years  afterwards,  till  the  aocessii.^ 
of  Syud  Said  in  1807,  the  subjection  of  Zanzibar 
was  little  more  than  nominal.    In  1746,  the  neople 
of  Mombassa   threw  off  allegiance    to  Muscats 
elected  Shaikh  Ahmad  as  their  sultan,  and  main- 
tained their  independence  till  1823,  when,  fearing 
the  aggression  of  the  imam,  Soleiman  bin  A:i. 
the  sultan  of  Mombassa,  with  the  consent  of  the 
people,  put  himself  under  British  protection.     A 
treaty  in  1824  to  that  effect,  however,  was  not 
ratified.    The  Zanzibar  dominions  extend  from 
Cape  Delgado  about  1100  miles  northward  along 
the  coast.    In  1844,  Syud  Said  of  Muscat  i^jpointed 
his  son  Syud  Khalid  as  his  deputy  and  successor 
in  Zanzibar,  and  his  son  Said  Thowayni  in  Moacat. 
On  their  father's  death,  after  arranging  for  a  pay- 
ment  for  Zanzibar,  a  dispute  soon  arose  regarairc 
the  nature  of  this  payment,  and  whether  it  impliui 
the  dependence  of  Zanzibar  on  Miucat.      The 
matter   was   referred   to   Lord    Canning,    who 
awarded  the  payment  of  1000  crowns  in  peipcc- 
uity,  but  declared  the  independence  of  Zaimbar. 
In  1879,  the  population  consisted  of  British,  :^4 : 
Indian  Muhammadans,  viz.  Khoiah,  2974 ;  Boiira. 
1066 ;  Mehman,  867 ;  and  Hindus,  954 ;  FacseeA, 
26 ;  Goa  Portuguese,  240 ;  French,  39 ;  Genoaa. 

15  ;  American,  8,  with  other  Asiatics  and  Africaxe 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  and  Frei»dL. 

Zanzibar  or  Sangbar  means  Negto  land,  as-i 
was  a  term  in  early  times  •i^>{>lied  to  the  coast  ot 
Africa,  S.  of  the  equator,  but  is  now  rcBiricted  to 
ibe  island  and  littoral  reded  by  an  Azab  iaaahr 
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of  the  Shiah  sect  of  Mafaammadans.    The  Zanzibar 
dominions  comprise  that  portion  of   the  coast 
included  between  Magdashoa  in  2*^  north  latitude, 
and  Gape    Delgado  in   lO"*  42'  south   latitude. 
Beyond  them,  t6  the  north,  are  the  independent 
Somali  tribes,  which  extend  almost  to  the  Red 
8ea,  where  they  meet  the  Dankali  nice ;  and  on 
the  south  they  are    bounded    by  Mozambique. 
The  extent  of  coast  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar  is  about  1100  miles,  but  the 
most  valuable  parts  of  his  sultanate  are  the  islands 
of  Zanzibar  (containing  the  capital  of  the  same 
name),  Pemba,  and  Monfia.    The  first  is  situated 
at  a  distance  of  from  20  to  80  miles  from  the 
mainland.     It  contains  none  but  small  streams. 
It  is  a  lovely  island,  of  unbounded  fertility ;  the 
mango  and  other  trees  grow  to  an  enormous  size, 
oranges  grow  in  prof  asion  everywhere,  and  pine- 
apples of  large  size  and  good  flavour  grow  wild 
all  over  the  island.    The  Arabs  grow  cloves  to 
the  neglect  of  other  produce.    The  soil  is  a  rich 
vegetable  mould,  formed  by  decayed  plants  on  a 
bed  of  coral.    Many  rare  and  valuable  plants  grow 
liurc  wild ;  the  sarsaparilla,  the  copal  tree,  spices 
of  all  sorts,  sugar-cane  of  immense  size,  and  rice. 
Zanzibar  Island  at  its  greatest  breadth  id  46 
miles  long  by  18  miles  wide,  but  its  general  breadth 
is  8  or  9  miles,  with  a  general  height  of  100  feet 
Mathurdas  Kbetsee,  a  Hindu  merchant  of  Zan- 
zibar, at  the  close  of  the  year  1872,  mentioned  in 
the  Rast  Goftar  that  Kilva  and  the  surrounding 
districts  were  the  principal  seats  of  the  slave  trade. 
In   Zanzibar  and  the  neighbouring  places,  the 
trade  had  been  monopolized  by  Arabs,  as  British 
subjects  are  restrained  there.    At  Mozambique, 
Vibu,  and  the  Goja  territories,  under  the  Portu- 
guese rule,  the  trade  flourished.     On  the  north, 
the  trade  was  still  moderately  carried  on  between 
Burawa  and  Central  Madagascar,  and  down  to 
Soffala.     British  influence  had  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing this  trade  a  matter  of  risk,  but  traders  earned 
oil  the  slave  trade  under  cover  of  the  ivory  trade. 
Bhattia,   Banya,   Khojah,   and    Borah    had    the 
greatest  share  in  the  slave  trade.    A  large  number 
of  Borah  merchants  reside  at  the  principal  towns. 
The  Indian  merchants  go  to  Samu,  Mombassa, 
Zanzibar,  Kilva,  Queelowa,  Mozambique,  Mada- 
gascar,  Soffala,  and  Kurmani.     In  1872  there 
were  only  from  6  to  10  Khojah,  about  76  Bhattia, 
and  a  very  large  number  of  Damaun  and  Diu 
Banya    in    Mozambique.      Madagascar,    called 
Bookin  by  the  natives,  contained  about  1000  Borah 
and  Khojah.     Up  to  1872,  they  had  their  families 
■with  them.     There  were  about  five  Parsees  in 
Zanzibar,  about  the  same  number  in  Mozambique, 
two  or  three  in  Vibu,  and  one  or  two  others  here 
and  there,  all  of  Damaun  and  Diu.    They  put  on 
Parsee  dress,  and  were  strongly  suspected  of  hav- 
ing some  participation  in  it.    The  Cutchi  Banya 
generally  reside  in  Mombassa  and  Lamu,  while  the 
Damaun  and  Diu  Banya  live  in  Mozambique  and 
the  southern  territories.   The  vessels  from  Damaun 
and  Diu  proceed  direct  to  the  African  coast  with 
these  merchants.  They  live  for  about  30  to  35  years, 
collect  money,  and  return  to  their  native  country 
to  get  married.    The  Cutchi  Banya  and  Bhattia 
also  go  to  Africa  without  their  wives  or  families, 
but  they  keep  African  mistresses  with  them  in 
their  houses.    These  women  generally  came  from 
Bookin  and  central  towns  of  Africa,  where  they 
were  to  be  had  for  100  or  150  dollara.    They 
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have  white  skins  and  handsome  complexions.  In 
Mozambique,  Vibu,  and  other  Portuguese  towns, 
Portuguese  women,  and  sometimes  European 
women,  live  with  these  Hindu  merchants.  Native 
firms  correspond  with  Hindu  and  Khojah  firms  in 
Bombay.  Parents  sent  their  children  in  their 
minority  to  Zanzibar  to  get  an  insight  into  the 
mtricacies  of  trade.  Indian  merchants  have 
pushed  in  so  far  that  not  a  single  town  is  without 
at  least  one  of  them.  From  10,000  to  20,000 
slaves  were  said  to  pass  yearly  through  Kilva  on 
their  way  to  the  various  parts  of  the  Sowahili,  and 
to  Arabia. 

ZAPANIA  NODIFLORA.     Lvin. 

Verbena  cuueata,  WiUde, 
V.  nodiflora,  lAnn. 


Lippia  repens,  Spnng, 
L.  sarmentosa,  Spren/f. 
L.  nodiflora,  Rich. 

Chhotookra,    .    .  Beng. 
Bhnkokra,    Beno.,  Hikd. 
Chota  oki», ...       „ 
Baleia  ithi  kani,  Maleal. 


Wukknn,     .  .  .  SiND. 

PodutaUi,   .  .  .  Tam. 

Bokkena,     .  .  .  Tel. 

Nelapippali,  .  .  „ 

An  annual  plant,  one  of  the  Verbenacese,  native 
of  the  £.  and  W.  Indies,  N.  America,  Australia, 
and  Polynesia,  grows  on  streams  and  banks  of 
rivers  in  South  India.  Its  leaves  and  young 
shoots  are  used  in  medicine. —  Voigt. 

ZAPATOS.  Si».  Shoes.  A  Spanish  word 
which  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
same  source  as  the  Chappal,  Hind.,  the  Sapate,  Tam. 

ZAR-AFSHAN,  literally  gold  scattering,  is  one 
of  the  principal  rivere  of  the  khanate  of  Bokhara, 
known  also  as  the  Kohik,  and  formerly  Sogd 
Kuwan.  It  rises  about  175  miles  to  the  east  of 
Samarcand,  its  principal  source  being  an  immense 
glacier,  extending  35  miles  up  a  ravine,  and  here 
called  the  Macha-darya.  It  flows  westerly  towards 
Samarcand,  which  it  passes  a  few  miles  to  the 
north.  At  the  Chobanata  Hill  it  separates  into 
two  channels,  which  re-unite  near  the  Russo- 
Bokharian  frontier.  The  island  thus  formed, 
called  Miankal,  is  the  most  fertile  portion  of 
Russian  Turkestan.  Gold  is  washed  for  at  Hissar, 
also  at  Urmitan.  It  receives  the  Fan-su,  several 
brooks,  the  Kishtut-su.  The  Zar-afshan  district 
is  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  Russian  province 
of  Turkestan.  It  includes  all  the  territory  annexed 
by  the  Russians  from  the  Amir  of  Bokhara,  except 
the  Jezikh  district,  and  is  divided  into  the  Samar- 
cand and  Kata  Kurghan  districts,  the  head- 
quarters being  at  Samarcand. — Trotter,  Central 
Asia ;  Vambery^  Bokhara^  xxxiL 

ZARAFSHANI  KAGHAZ.  Hind.  Gold- 
sprinkled  paper,  which  the  natives  of  India  use 
when  addressing  people  of  rank. 

ZARANG,  the  chief  town  of  Sijistan,  from 
which  the  lake  formed  by  the  Helmand  and  the 
Fanah  is  often  called  the  lake  of  Zarang.  It  is 
the  Zarrah  of  the  maps.  The  DrangsB  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Zarangne.  The  vicinity  affords 
good  pasturage,  and  wheat  and  barley  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  be  sent  to  Herat.  Lat.  32°  15'  N., 
long.  61°  20'  E.— Fcrwr,  Journey^  p.  429. 

ZARATHUSTRA  SPITAMA,  the  Zoroaster  of 
Europe.  According  to  Chevalier  Bunsen,  he 
appeared  in  the  reign  of  Vistaspa,  a  Bactrian 
king,  towards  the  year  8000  b.c.  Firdusi,  in  the 
Shah  Namah,  givea  his  era  a«  during  the  reign  of 
Gnshtaspi.  Another  author  makes  him  a  contem- 
porary of  Moses.  Spitama  was  a  Shoshyanto  or 
lire  priest,  the  son  of  Purushapa,  and  was  born 
in  Bactria,  which  he  calls  in  his  writings  Berekdha 
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Armaiti.      Ragha,  now  Rai,  near  Teheran,  has 
been  fixed  on  as  his  birthplace,  but  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  it  was  a  city  goremed  by  the 
priests  alone.    The  only  one  of  hjs  children  men- 
tioned .in  his  writings  is  his  daughter  Purudusta. 
He  was  a  Zarathustra  or  high-priest,  and  hence  was 
known  to  the  Greeks  as  Zarastrades  and  Zoroas- 
tres,  whence  the  Latin  and  English  Zoroaster. 
The  modem  Parsees  call  him  Zarodusht     He 
declared  that  he  had  a  divine  mission  to  expel 
all  idolaters  and  promote  the  practice  of  agricul- 
ture, and  he  founded  what  is  known  as  the  Masda- 
yasna  or  Parsee  religion,  which  is  simply  the  old 
faith  of  the  primitive  Aryan,  reformed  by  his 
hymns  and  writingB.     He  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  Zend  literature  which,   Dr.   Haug    shows, 
required  centuries  for  its  growth,  and  was  com- 
plete B.C.  400.    He  is  expressly  called  '  the  cele- 
brated in  Airyana  Vaejo,*  or  Aryan  home.     To 
the  supreme  deity,  whom  his  predecessors,  the 
Shoshyanto  sect,  had  worshipped  as  the  Ahura  or 
the  living  ones,  who  were  opposed  to  the  Deva  of 
the  idolaters,  he  applies  the  term  Ahuro-Mazdao, 
*■  that  Ahura  who  is  called  Mazdao  or  almighty.' 
This  name  denotes   a  conception  of  the  deity 
almost  identical  with  the  antediluvian  Elohim  or 
Jehovah.     The  word  appears  in  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  as  Ahuramazada,  in  the  times  of  the 
Sassanian  kings  as  Ahurmazd,  and  in  modem 
Persian  as  Ormuzd ;  and  this  one  God  not  only 
rewards  the  righteous,  but  punishes  the  wicked. 
A  separate  evil  spirit  of  equal  power  with  Ahura- 
maz(m,  and  always  opposed  to  him,  is  entirely 
strange  to  Zarathustra's  theology,   though  the 
existence  of  such  an  opinion  among  the  ancient 
Zoroastrians  can  be  gathered  from  some  later 
books,  such  as  the  V^ndidad.     *  Spentomainyus 
has  created  the  light  of  the  day,  and  Angromainyus 
the  darkness  of  the  night ;  the  former  awakens 
men  to  their  duties,  the  latter  lulls  them  into 
sleep.     Life  is  produced  by  Spentomainyus,  but 
extinguished  by  Angromainyus,  whose  hands,  by 
releasing  the  soul  from  the  fetters  of  the  body, 
enable  her  to  go  up  to  immortality  and  everlasting 
life.'    In  course  of    time   *  Spentomainyus  was 
taken  as  a  name  of  Ahnramazda  himself ;  then  of 
course,    Angromainyus,    by    becoming    entirely 
separated  from  Ahuramazda,  was  regarded  as  the 
constant  adversary  of  Ahuramazda,  and  thus  the 
dualism,  God  and  Devil,  was  called  forth.' 

ZARBAFT.  Hind.  A  thin  fabric  of  silk  and 
gold  thread  woven  together. 

ZARMANOGHEGUS,  Zarmanochidus,  or  Zar- 
manochagus,  a  native  of  Broach  or  Gambay,  who 
accompanied  the  embassy  from  the  king  of  Pandiya 
to  the  emperor  Augustus  at  Antioch.  He  went 
with  Augustus  to  Athens,  and  there  committed 
self-inmiolation  by  burning  himself  in  the  presence 
of  the  emperor.  Zarmanochegus  was,  however, 
preceded  by  Galanns  in  the  self-immolation. 
Until  the  time  of  Plutarch,  the  tomb  of  Zarmano- 
chegus was  to  be  seen,  and  was  known  as  the 
Indian's  tomb. — Strabo^  lib.  xv.  p.  1048 ;  PennanVs 
HindMtan,  i.  p.  69 ;  Barth. 

ZATAT.  BuBM.  A  public  shed  or  portico 
for  the  accommodation  of  travellers,  loungers,  and 
worshippers,  found  in  every  Burmese  village,  and 
attached  to  many  pagodas.  It  corresponds  to  the 
dharm-sala  of  Northern,  and  the  choultry  or 
chattmm  of  Southern  India. — Yule's  Embassy,  23. 

ZAITDEE,    BuRM.,    a    Buddhist   pagoda,    is 


from  the  Pali  Ghaitya,  and  is  also  called  payafa. 
The  greatest  of  these  religious  structures  are  the 
Shoay  -;  dagon  in  Rangoon,  the  lotos  shrine 
Shoay  Maw-daw  at  Pegu,  Shoay  San-daw  for  the 
sacred  hair  at  Prome,  and  the  Maha-Myat-Mune 
temple  in  Mandalay.  A  prominent  part  of  tht* 
ritual  in  dedicating  a  payan  is  to  pour  water  drup 
by  drop  on  the  ground. 

The  Kyaik-htee-yoh  is  on  a  hill  3500  feet  hijh. 
On  its  summit  are  several  rock  boulders,  sur- 
mounted by  little  shrines.  The  Kyaik-htee-yoh 
boulder  is  huge,  and  rests  on  a  projecting  rock 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  hill  by  a  deip 
chasm.  The  boulder  stands  on  the  extreme  veri^- 
of  the  bare  rock,  and  hangs  over  it  as  if  a  gust  of 
wind  or  a  few  extra  pounds  added  would  mrtlit  :t 
topple  over,  and  crash  down  the  dizzy  height  tar 
away  into  the  green  valley  below. 

The  Maha-Myat-Muni  payah  has  a  huge  brass 

image  of  Gautama,  which  in  tho  year  1784  w« 

brought  from  Akyab.     Pagahn  is  said  to  han* 

9999  Zaydee.    A  memorial  line  says  : — 

'  Hl^  win-yoh  than  ta-nyan  nyan 
Pagfthn  payah  poimg.' 

*The  cartwheers  creaking  straina 
Pom  Pagahn*g  storied  fanes.' 

The  three  great  Buddhist  works  of  perfecti-r 
in  Burma  arc — (1^  assistance  afforded  to  pareii'> 
and  relations;  (2)  great  offerings  made  in  Xh- 
and  former  existence,  coupled  witii  strict  obsen- 
ance  of  the  different  enactments  of  the  law :  {'' 
benevolent  dispositions  towards  all  beings  ind>* 
criminately. 

The  ten  great  virtues  are,  liberality,  obeerras  ' 
of  the  precepts  of  the  law,  retreat  into  Ion-  - 
places,  diligence,  patience,  fortitude,  wijsd-.i-:. 
benevolence,  tmthfulness,  indifference. 

The  five  renouncings  are,  the  giving  np,  f  : 
holiness'  sake,  of  wife,  goods,  life,  one's  self. 

ZEA  MAYS.     Linn,     Indian  Com,  Maizt. 


Mokka,     .     . 
Pyoung-boo, 
Bollah,     .     . 
Mukka  juari, 
Kukri .    .     . 


.  .  Bexq. 
.  .  BUKU. 
.     .     Oan. 

.      .   DUKH. 

of  Kakgea. 


JaguDg,   .     .     .  M.iU' 

Yavanala,     .     .  .  Sax-l 

Muwa  irinrn,   .  .  SiX'-  - 

Makka-cholam,  .      1st. 

Makka-joniia»  .  •    .  Tn. 

The  Zea  genus  of  plants  belongs  to  the  natcr ! 
order  Panicacese.    The  word  is  identical  with  tr« 
Greek  Zfi/«,  but  the  Greek  plant  was  a  species  >  • 
Triticum  or  Hordeum,  and  Zea  is  entirely  Anrr- 
ican.    The  Zea  plants  are  monoecioos.     There  s:^ 
six  or  seven  varieties  of  Zea  mays,  red  and  vhiv 
The  American  varietv  has  been  exteiuuTely  ifist* 
buted  tliroughout  the  Himalaya  hiUa,  and  v 
plains  of  the  N.W.  Provinces,  and  the  Puiii^ 
in  parts  of  the  Himalaya,  to  76O0  and  even  9^*- 
feet ;  on  the  Chenab  and  Ravi.     In  some  partf   ' 
the  Panjab  it  forms  a  staple  food  of  the  pc<f 
ground,  and  made  into  bread,  bat  in   lads  • 
large  proportion  of  it  is  eaten  roasted  ia  t^  f? 
The  stalks  of  the  plant  contain  a  eaomdeni^ 
quantity  of  sugar,  which  has  been  econoBiic*^ 
manufactured  in  the  crystalline  slate  in 
the  South  American  provinces. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for 
tion,  plough  and  cultivate  as  for  any  other  ^ 
crop ;  the  better  the  land  is  ploughed  and  wflti* 
the  more  satisfactory  will  be  the  resahs^    Ibr  f 
the  soil  freely,  apply  sheep  and  cattie  dosf .  > 
cayed  leaves,  asnes,  brickyattl  dust*  tank  r- 
which  has  been  thoroughly  exposed,  wild  isir 
madder  leaves,  etc.    No  crop  pays  better  if 
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thorough  manuriBg.  The  manure  should  be 
flpread  evenly  over  die  land  before  the  last  plough- 
ing takes  place.  To  prevent  crows,  squirrels,  etc., 
destroying  the  seed,  tar  it  before  sowing.  Take 
1^  pints  (^  Madras  measure)  of  hot  water,  and 
add  to  it  A  of  a  pint  (^  oUock)  of  tar,  mix  to- 
gether, and  after  cooling,  pour  the  solution 
through  about  20  measures  of  seed.  After  dust- 
ing with  sand,  ashes,  or  sawdust,  to  prevent  the 
seeds  adhering  together,  the  grain  is  ready  for 
sowing.  Sow  SO  lbs.  per  acre,  in  rows  24  inches 
apart ;  plant  the  seed  about  two  inches  deep  and 
about  nine  inches  apart ;  during  growth  keep  down 
the  weeds ;  cultivate  the  rows  with  hand-hoes  and 
ploughs.  For  harvesting,  when  the  outer  cover- 
ing of  the  cob  begins  to  open,  and  the  seed  is 
\Md  and  glased,  it  is  time  to  commence  gathering. 
If  the  season  be  favourable,  do  not  be  in  a  hurry 
to  peel  the  cobs.  If  stored  with  the  skins  on, 
they  must  be  frequently  examined,  lest  they  should 
heat  or  mould.  The  straw  is  excellent  fodder,  and 
should  be  carefully  stored  for  consumption  during 
the  dry  season.  It  is  most  economical  to  chaff  or 
steep  the  straw  before  giving  it  to  farm  stock. 
The  cobs  may  be  shelled  when  dry,  and  the  grain 
used  as  food ;  or  it  may  be  used  in  feeding  horses, 
cattle,  or  sheep.  Direct  experiments  have  proved 
that,  weight  for  weight,  it  produces  better  results 
than  gram.  Mr.  Robertson  thinks  the  maize  crop 
is  one  worthy  of  much  attention  in  British  India. 
— Jameson's  Heport;  Eng.  Cyc;  Stewart,  Panjah 
PL ;  Mason ;  O^Sh, ;  Madras  Experimental  Farm, 

ZEBAYER  ISLANDS,  in  the  Red  Sea,  com- 
prise seven  volcanic  islets,  viz.  Jibbel  Zebayer, 
about  three  miles  long,  the  most  easterly,  has 
three  hills,  the  central  of  them  in  lat.  15°  3^'  N., 
and  long.  42°  18'  E.  It  is  about  600  feet  high, 
and  the  southern  hiU  is  a  cone.  The  other  islands 
are,  Centre  Peak,  Saba,  Connected  Island,  Saddle 
Island,  Table  Peak,  Rugged  Island,  and  Haycock 
Island,  each  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  of 
moderate  height.  In  July  and  August  1846, 
Saddle  Island  was  observed  in  action,  dense 
masses  of  sulphurous  smoke  arising  from  it. — 
Findlay;  Dr.  Buist;  Bom.  Geo.  Trans.,  1862. 

ZEBU,  the  Bos  Indicus  of  LinnsDus,  is  the  B. 
domesticus,  B.  Indicus,  B.  zebu,  and  B.  Taurus 
zebu  of  autiiors,  and  has  many  English  synonyms, 
but  that  of  Brahmany  bull  is  the  most  usual. 
They  occur  domesticated  throughout  India,  all 
Southern  Asia  and  the  Archipelago,  and  are 
largely  used  for  draught 

Naturalists  have  generally  made  two  divisions 
of  cattle,  the  humped  kinds  of  tropical  countries, 
the  zebu  or  Bos  Indicus  of  India,  and  the  common 
unhumped  cattle,  the  Bos  Taurus.  As  with  dogs 
and  pigs,  the  domestic  cattle  are  certainly  from 
more  wan  one  stock.  Humped  cattle  were  do- 
mesticated in  Egypt  as  early  as  the  12th  dynasty, 
that  is,  ac.  2100,  and  they  have  greater  osteo- 
logical  differences  from  common  cattle  than  the 
fossil  species  of  Europe,  B.  primigeneus,  longifrons, 
and  frontosus,  have  from  each  other,  and  their 
habits  also  differ.  The  zebu  of  India  seldom 
seeks  the  shade,  and  never  goes  to  stand  knee- 
deep  in  tiie  water  like  the  cattle  of  Europe.  They 
run  wild  in  parts  of  Oudh  and  Rohilkhand,  and 
can  maintain  themselves  in  a  region  infested  by 
tigers.  They  have  given  rise  to  many  races.  The 
European  breeds  of  humpless  cattle  are  extremely 
numerous,  perhaps  fifty  in  number.    The  g^Dius 


Bob  readily  yields  to  domestication.  The  three 
fosBil  species  are  the  parents  of  those  of  Europe ; 
and  the  B.  Indicus,  tiie  yak,  the  gayal,  the  ami, 
and  the  bubalus,  have  all  been  domesticated. — 
Z.  in  Indian  Field ;  Jardine,  Mammals  of  India ; 
Darwin,  Eng.  Cyc.     See  Bibos;  Bovidie. 

ZEB-un-NiSSA  BEGUM,  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Aurangzeb,  was  a  poetess.  She  wrote  a 
diwan.  Her  literary  takhallus  or  nom  de  plume 
was  Makhfi,  meaning  anonymous. 

ZEDOARY,  Zedoaria. 


Zerambad,  •  •  .  P£BS. 
Karohura,  .  .  Sansk. 
Hinhura-peoaUieuUa,  SiK. 

Cedoaria, Sp. 

Pulang-kalangu,  .  Tah. 
Eichifi-gadda,  .    .     Tel. 


Zerakbad,  Jadwar,  Arab. 
Shuthi,  ....  Beng. 
Tien-chuh-kan-kyang,  Ch. 
Kutchur, ....  DUKH. 

Zedoaire, Fa. 

Zittwer,  ....  Geb. 
Capur-caohary,      .  Hind. 

The  zedoary  of  commerce  is  the  root  of  aplant 
which  grows  in  Malabar,  Ceylon,  Gochin-China, 
etc.  There  are  three  distinct  kinds,  supposed  to 
be  the  roots  of  Curcuma  zedoaria,  Roxb.y  and  C. 
zerumbet,  Roxh.  The  best  zedoary  comes  from 
Ceylon,  where  C.  zerumbet  grows.  The  odour  of 
zedoary  is  fragrant,  and  somewhat  like  that  of 
camphor;  the  taste  biting,  aromatic,  and  bitterish, 
with  some  degree  of  acrimony;  was  formerly 
employed  in  medicine.  Zedoary  S&  imported  into 
Bombay  from  China  and  the  Malabar  coast. — 
(ySh.;  Faulkner;  Powell;  MiUmrn. 

ZEHNERIA  CERASIF0RMI8.  Stocks.  One 
of  the  Cucurbitaceee,  a  plant  with  a  climbing  or 
creeping  stem.  It  grows  in  Gujerat,  the  Panjab, 
and  Sind ;  is  good  fodder  for  cattle,  and  acts  as  a 
lactagogue, — Murray. 

ZEND  is  described  to  have  been  the  Achsmenian 
or  old  Persian.  Until  recent  years,  orientalists  have 
differed  as  to  the  existence  of  any  such  language 
as  that  called  Zend;  but  the  prevalence  of  this 
language  is  now  universally  admitted.  The  term 
Zend  means  commentary  or  explanation,  and  was 
the  name  of  the  comment  which  accompanied  the 
Avesta,  the  law,  or  the  word.  What  name  the 
language  was  known  by  in  ancient  times  has  not 
been  discovered.  It  is  a  twin-sister  of  Sanskrit ; 
and  the  common  source  of  the  two  languages  is 
proved  not  only  by  an  unmistakeable  similarity, 
but  by  the  many  myths  and  semi-divinities  which 
are  common  to  the  oldest  writings  in  both  these 
languages.  In  what  country  and  from  what 
language  these  two  great  Aryan  tongues  arose,  is 
a  matter  for  conjecture. 

The  original  texts  of  the  Avesta  were  not  written 
by  Persians,  as  they  are  in  a  language  not  used  in 
Persia ;  they  prescribe  certain  customs  which  were 
unknown  to  Persia,  and  proscribe  others  which 
were  current  in  Persia.  They  were  written  in 
Media  by  the  priests  of  Ragha  and  Atropatene,  in 
the  language  of  Media,  and  they  exhibit  the  ideas 
of  the  sacerdotal  class  under  the  Achsemenian 
dynasty. 

If  grammars  and  lexicons  of  this  language  ever 
existed,  they  have  not  come  down  to  modem 
times.  Translators  have  nothing  to  work  upon 
but  the  texts  themselves.  The  ^aditional  school 
seeks  to  explain  them  by  the  writings  of  later 
times  in  other  languages ;  the  comparative  school 
approaches  them  through  the  old  Vedic  Sanskrit. 
According  to  this  school,  '  the  Avesta  and  the 
Veda  are  two  echoes  of  one  and  the  same  voice, 
the  reflex  of  one  and  the  same  thought;  tha 
Vedas  therefore  are  both  the  best  lexicon  and  the 
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best  oommeniary  to  the  Areata.'  At  the  head  of 
the  fonner  school  stands  Spiegel,  and  Bumouf 
was  the  great  founder  of  the  latter.  Neither  of 
these  metikods  can  be  implicitly  trusted.  There 
is  no  disputing  the  dose  affinity  of  the  Yedic 
Sanskrit  and  the  language  of  the  Avesta,  but 
these  two  knguages  must  have  existed  apart  for 
a  long  time  before  the  Vedas  and  the  Avesta  were 
composed.  They  show  a  great  difference  in  the 
spelling  of  words  which  were  once  identical ;  and 
if  the  forms  of  words  changed,  their  significations 
could  hardly  have  been  exempt  from  variation, 
of  which  two  examples  are  convincing  proofs, — 
Sanskrit,  Deva,  a  god;  Zend,  Daeva,  a  demon; 
Sanskrit,  Asura,  a'  demon ;  Zend,  Ahura,  a  god. 

The  period  when  the  Zend  texts  were  collected 
and  formed  into  the  Avesta  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained ;  but  it  seems  possible  to  trace  a  Zoroastrian 
literature  back  to  the  3d  century  before  Christ ; 
and  although  some  portions  of  the  Avesta  are 
evidently  later  in  time  than  the  rest,  '  no  part  of 
them  can  belong  to  a  later  date'  than  the  4th 
century  a.d.  The  date  of  the  collection  must 
have  been  long  posterior  to  the  composition  of  the 
component  parts.  How  and  when  these  produc- 
tions first  made  their  appearance  is  a  matter  for 
piure  speculation. 

The  Zend-Avesta  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
Avesta,  properly  so  called,  contains  the  Vendidad, 
the  Yispcrad,  and  the  YaQua.  The  Vendidad  is  a 
compilation  of  religious  laws  and  of  mythical 
tales ;  the  Visperad  is  a  collection  of  litanies  for 
the  sacrifice ;  and  the  Ya^na  is  composed  of  litanies 
of  the  same  kind,  and  of  five  hymns  or  Gathas 
written  in  a  special  dialect,  older  than  the  general 
language  of  the  Avesta.  The  Khord- Avesta  or 
smfdl  Avesta  is  composed  of  short  prayers,  which 
are  recited  at  certain  moments  of  the  day,  month, 
or  year,  and  in  presence  of  the  different  ele- 
ments. The  proper  form  of  the  name  is  Avesta 
Zend,  a  softened  form  of  Avesta  wa  Zend,  Le,  text 
and  comment  or  explanation.  Its  Pehlevi  form  is 
Apistak,  the  Pastak  and  Pastakum  of  the  Mahrati 
and  Telugu. 

A  Peldevi  translation  of  the  more  important 
books,  supposed  to  have  been  made  unaer  the 
Sassanidae  (a.d.  235-640),  is  extant,  and  a  Sanskrit 
translation  of  the  Yacna,  made  about  the  end  of 
the  15th  centunr  by  Nerio  SingL 

Anquetil  de  Perron  in  1771  made  a  translation 
of  it ;  Burnouf  gave  a  version  of  the  first  and 
ninth  chapters  of  the  Ya^na  in  1833 ;  and  Martin 
Haug,  of  the  Gathas  in  1858-60,  and  other  frag- 
ments. 

The  Zend-Avesta  was  printed  by  Westergaard 
in  1852-54,  and  printed  and  translated  by  Spiegel 
in  1851-58,  and  translated  in  1880  by  Professor 
James  Darmesteter. 

The  Gatha  are  songs;  the  Ya^oa  consists  of 
prayers,  hymns,  etc.,  relating  to  sacrificial  rites, 
and  intended  to  be  used  during  the  performance 
of  sacrifice.  Several  of  the  Gatha  are  ascribed  to 
Zoroaster,  who,  according  to  Berosus,  lived  anterior 
to  B.C.  2000.  Haug  supposed  the  Zoroastrian 
Gathas  to  be  as  early  as  the  time  of  Moses.  The 
first  Fargard  of  the  Vendidad  must  have  been 
composed  before  the  migration  of  the  Medes  south- 
ward from  the  Caspian  region. — G.  Rawlinson^  ii, 
p.  322  ;  The  Sacred  Books  of  the  EasL 

ZENGABAD,  the  country  of  the  tribe  of  Karim 
Khan,  king  of  Persia,  whose  dynasty  was  over- 


thrown by  the  Kajar  tribe,  that  of  the  present 
king.  When  they  came  first  into  these  parts, 
they  were  nomades,  but  they  are  now  setlled  in 
villages.  There  are  a  great  many  bestdea  estab- 
lished in  Zengabad,  and  many  in  the  Pasha  of 
Baghdad's  army.  Their  dans  are — ^Kerwei  of  the 
Feili  tribe,  Lor,  Sedeni,  GroofzeL 

ZENGBIA,  queen  of  Palmyra,  was  wife  of 
Gdenathus.  After  her  husband's  death,  a.d.  2t>i, 
she  assumed  the  throne  as  regent  for  her  sos^ 
She  appeared  in  military  attire  at  the  head  of  her 
troops,  and  shared  in  their  labours  both  on  horse- 
back and  on  foot ;  but  she  ambitioiisly  endeavoured 
to  subdue  all  Syria,  Western  Asia,  and  EgypL 
The  emperor  Aurelian  overthrew  the  city  and  took 
her  prison<^,  and  in  his  triumph  ahe  was  shown  to 
all  Rome,  covered  with  costly  jewels,  fettered 
hands  and  feet  with  shackles  of  gold.  She  wu 
led  by  a  golden  chain  before  the  chariot  of  Anrehui 
along  the  Sacred  Way.  All  Home  gazed  on  t&e 
Arab  princess.  She  passed  the  remionder  of  her 
life  with  her  sons,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tivoli. 
near  Hadrian^s  villa,  on  an  estate  which  still  bore 
her  name  when  PoUio  wrote  her  history.  She  is 
accused  of  having  yielded  to  the  promptiDg&  ti 

J'ealousy,  and  of  having  consented  to  the  death  cf 
ler  husband,  because  he  seemed  to  prefer  Herode^, 
his  son  by  a  former  wife,  to  Herennianos  and 
Timolaus,  liis  children  by  herself.    See  Palmyra. 

Zl ARAT.  Pilgrimage  to  a  Muhanunsdan  saintV 
shrine ;  also  the  visiting  of  the  grave  of  a  Muham- 
madau  relative,  or  other  deceased  person,  oo  tk 
third  day  after  burial,  when  the  Koran  is  read,  an  i 
prayers  are  recited  and  offerings  made  in  ezpiati'-n 
of  the  sins  of  the  deceased.  This  visit  is  also  calk  1 
Tija,  the  third  (day),  and  Phul-Charhana,  spread- 
ing flowers.  Places  for  these  minor  pilgrima^^ 
are  the  tomb  of  Ali,  called  Maah'hid  -  i  -  Alu 
at  Nejeff,  near  Kufa,  the  shrine  of  Imam  Ha^in 
at  Karbela,  and  that  of  Imam  Raza  at  Masb'bl  I 
in  Khorasan ;  but  all  the  numerous  Imam-xadfi  5 
and  tombs  of  holy  characters  througluxLC  tb* 
country  are  thus  visited.  The  minor  ptlgrimap 
is  termed  a  Ziarat,  as  distinguished  from  the  Haj,. 
or  great  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

ZIBELLINA,  the  Khatun  Bolagsn,  becas.^ 
wife  of  Arghun  Khan ;  she  had  beoi  marned  t j 
Abaka,  but  on  his  demise,  according  to  the  cnstoiE. 
of  the  Mongols,  she  passed  to  the  unla  of  her  st^ 
son,  Arghun  Khan,  Eablai  Khan's  great  uephtrw. 
Zibellina,  the  Khatun  Bulugan,  was  a  lady  of  great 
beauty  and  ability.  On  her  death,  Arghun  st-c: 
Marco  Polo  for  another  wife  out  of  the  Moa^  • 
tribe  of  Bayaut,  but  Aighun  died  before  the  lair 
Kuka-Ghin,  was  brought,  and  she  passed  to  Ghasuu 
the  nephew  of  Arghun,  for  Arghun  had  beoi  sac- 
ceeded  by  Kai-Khatu,  his  brother. — Quoit.  lUr^ 
July  1868. 

ZIEGENBALG,  BARTHOLOMEW.  23a^i»- 
balg  was  the  first  Protestant  missionary  in  India 
He  sailed  for  India  in  1705,  and  for  a  time  re- 
turned to  Europe  in  1714.  In  1719  he  fiaahr: 
his  Tamil  translation  of  the  Bible,  vhidi  ^ 
occupied  him  14  years.  George  i.  ol  Gio' 
Britun  wrote  two  letters  to  Ziegenfaslg,  on  ti- 
23d  August  1717  and  2dd  Febraarj  lij^^,  Ci^- 
gratulating  him  on  his  sueoeas.  He  wro^  • 
Genealogy  of  the  South  Indian  Gods,  priiitr-i  «' 
Madras  1869. 

ZIFFAF.     Arab.,  Hau>.     Leading  a   hn^ 
home. 
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ZIFT-i-RATB. 


ZINGIBER  CASSUMUNAR. 


ZIFT-i-RATB  ftnd  Zift-i-Yabia.  Pees.  Rati- 
anaj  and  catraiu  are  varietieB  of  reflin,  colophony, 
and  dried  tar.  Zift-i-Rumi,  Hind.,  ako  dried  tar ; 
Zift-i-Ratab  and  Zift-i-Yabis,  pine  resin  or  tar, 
etc.  Zift-Rami,  aspbaltiau  or  black  bitumen, 
ia  a  deep^black,  pitch-like  solid;  hard,  softens 
at  150°,  and  melts  above  that;  highly  inflam- 
mable, believed  to  be  the  result  of  the  natural 
distillation  of  petroleum.  It  is  produced  in 
abundance  in  &irbadoes  and  Mesopotamia.  It 
is  a  valuable  lacquer  for  the  protection  of  iron 
or  tinned  iron  vessels.  A  lump  rubbed  over 
the  heated  metal,  coats  it  with  a  hard,  adhesive, 
brilliant  coat,  which  resists  most  of  the  common 
corrosive  agents. — PotcelL 

ZIKKIR  or  Zikr.  Arab.  Reminiscences; 
amongst  Muhammadans,  repeating  the  attributes 
of  God  or  the  creed,  also  devotion  towards  the 
deity ;  calling  on  the  Lord ;  the  term  by  which 
the  Rafai  darveshes  designate  their  religious  ser- 
vices. The  zikkir  of  the  Maulavi  darvesh  commence 
their  religious  service  with  part  of  a  mystic  poem, 
using  soft  music  and  plaintive  love  songs.  See 
Jalal-ud-Din. 

ZILHUJ  or  Zilhujja,  the  last  month  of  the 
Muhammadan  year. 

ZILLAH.  Feks.  In  India,  a  district  or  local 
division  of  a  country.  In  British  India,  each 
province  is  divided  into  zillahs  or  districts,  under 
collectors  and  magistrates  or  deputy  commis- 
sioners, with  joint  or  deputy  assistants,  and  extra- 
assistants.  In  the  Bengal  Presidency,  these  dis- 
tricts are  in  most  cases  grouped  into  divisions, 
each  under  a  commissioner  supervised  by  a  revenue 
board  or  financial  commissioner.  English  counties 
average  1000  square  miles  in  extent.  In  India 
they  are  much  laiger.  In  Bombay,  for  instance, 
collectorates  average  about  6000  square  miles, 
and  Kandesh  is  supposed  to  be  15,000  square 
miles.    Plural,  Zillabjat 

ZIMB.    Abyss.    Dog-fly. 
T'sirah,  Zabab,  As.,  Hub.  |  Qloasina  monitans,     Lat. 

The  zimb  insect  is  translated  hornet  in  Exodus 
xziii.  28 ;  Deuteronomy  viL  20 ;  Joshua  xxiv.  12. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  Isaiah  could  have 
in  view  any  other  insect  when  he  says — 'The 
Lord  shall  hiss  for  the  fly  that  is  in  the  uttermost 
part  of  the  rivers  of  Egypt '  (Isaiah  vii.  18).  The 
original  word  rendered  fly  in  the  translation  is 
Zabub,  and,  as  Bruce  observes,  *  the  Chaldee 
version  is  content  with  calling  this  animal  simply 
Zabub,  which  signifies  the  fly  in  general,  as  we 
express  it  in  English.  The  Arabs  call  it  Zimb  in 
their  translation,  which  has  the  same  general 
signification.  The  Ethiopic  translation  calls  it 
Tsaltealya,  which  is  the  true  name  of  the  particular 
fly  in  Geer,'and  was  the  same  in  Hebrew.'  Bruce 
has  given  a  graphic  account  of  this  fly.  The  Latin 
Asilus  and  the  Greek  o/vr^oc  were  probably  only 
different  pronunciations  of  the  same  term.  Ha- 
tsirah,  as  this  fly  is  called  both  by  Moses  and 
Joshua.  Dr.  Harris  gives  as  names  of  flies,  the 
Oreb  of  Exodus  viii.  21 ;  the  Zebub  of  2  Kings 
i.  2,  3,  6,  16,  and  Psalm  cxviii.  12 ;  the  T-sira  of 
Exodus  xxiii.  28,  Joshua  xxiv.  12,  Deuteronomy 
vii.  20. — Kirby  and  Spence^  Entomology;  Harris^ 
Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Bible,  p.  189. 

ZIMMAY  is  the  northernmost  Shan  State 
tributary  to  Siam,  and  lies  about  three  weeks' 
journey  from  Moulmein,  and  forty  days'  from 
Bangkok.      The  prince  or  chief  of  Zimmay  is 


nominally  subordinate  to  the  king  of  Siam,  to 
whom  a  yearly  tribute  of  very  trifling  value  is 
paid.  In  reality,  however,  the  control  exercised 
from  Bangkok  has  been  of  the  slenderest  kind, 
the  Zimmay  people  accepting  the  suzerainty  of 
Siam  merely  as  one  degree  less  objectionable 
than  that  of  the  Burmese,  whom  they  dislike  very 
strongly.  Various  reasons  exist  for  the  inefficient 
control  exercised  from  Bangkok,  not  the  least 
being  the  length  and  difficulty  of  communication 
between  Bangkok  and  Zimmay,  and  the  dis- 
turbed condition  of  Zimmay  and  the  adjacent 
Shan  States. 

ZINAT-un-NISSA,  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Auranezeb.  Kazi  Shahab  -  ud  -  Din,  following 
Khafi  Khan,  states  that  in  her  young  days  she 
became  attached  to  the  young  raja  Sahoo,  and 
the  two  young  people  having  been  allowed  to 
grow  up  together,  on  one  occasion,  Aurangzeb, 
observing  them  in  the  same  room,  forbade  all  future 
intercourse.  Aurangzeb  died  at  Ahmadnaggur  in 
the  Dekhan,  where  he  was  provisionally  interred 
(somp  gya),  and  his  remains  were  afterwards 
finally  placed  in  a  tomb  on  the  hill  at  Roza  near 
Dowlatabad,  and  over  his  remains  is  a  very  simple 
cupola  or  dome.  At  Aurangabad,  however,  is 
the  splendid  tomb  of  this  daughter.  The  author  of 
Travels  of  a  Hindu  states  that  the  Zinat-Masjid, 
more  commonly  called  the  Kumari-Masjid,  or 
Maiden's  Mosque,  was  built  by  Zinat-un-Niesa,  the 
virgin  daughter  of  Aurangzeb,  who,  like  Jahan- 
ara,  remained  unmarried.  The  princess  who  built 
it  having  declined  entering  into  the  married  state, 
laid  out  a  large  sum  of  money  in  the  above  mosque, 
and  on  completing  it  she  built  a  small  sepulchre 
of  white  marble,  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  the 
same,  in  the  west  comer  of  the  terrace.  In  this 
tomb,  he  says,  she  was  buried,  in  the  year  of  the 
Hijira  1122,  corresponding  with  the  year  of  Christ 
1710.— Tr.  Hind.  ii.  p.  312. 

ZINC,  Speltre. 


Peh-yuen,  Peh-t'ung,  Chin. 
Sung  busri,  .  .  .  DUKH. 
Sjpelter,  ....  DuT. 
2<mco,  Chinck,  .     It.,  Sp. 


Sang-fu8ri,    .    .  It.,  Sp, 

Tambaga-putih,  Malay. 

Sohpaater,     .     .  .    Rus. 

Tutanagam,  .    .  .    Tah. 

Zinc  was  first  mentioned  by  Paracelsus  in  the 
16th  century,  under  the  name  of  zinetum.  Zinc 
is  found  in  the  state  of  an  oxide,  but  principally 
as  a  sulphuret  (blende),  and  an  impure  carbonate 
(calamine).  From  both  ores  it  is  first  converted 
into  an  oxide  by  the  process  of  roasting,  and  then 
reduced  to  the  metallic  form  by  the  aid  of  carbon- 
aceous matter,  when  it  may  either  be  fused  or 
sublimed.  Until  purified  by  a  second  distillation, 
it  contains  ajs  impurities,  small  portions  of  other 
metals,  as  iron,  copper,  arsenic,  eta  In  British 
India,  zinc  is  used  in  forming  alloys;  of  these, 
there  are  alloys  with  lead,  chiefly  us^  on  account 
of  the  fadlity  with  which  it  can  be  turned  or  filed. 
1  lb.  of  copper  to  2  oz.  yields  a  red-coloured 
ductile  alloy ;  with  6  oz.  is  conunon  pot-metal, 
brittle  when  warmed. 

ZINGIBER  CASSUMUNAR.    Roxb, 


Z.  Cliffordu,  Andr, 

Earn  allamu, .    .    .  Tsl. 
Kura  paaupu,     .     , 


tf 


Z.  purpnroum,  Boxb. 

Banada,    .    .    .     Bkng. 
Yana-adrakam,  .    Sanbk. 

Grows  throughout  British  India,  and  has  a 
strong  camphoraceous  smell.  Rhizoma  much 
larger  than  that  of  common  ginger;  smells 
camphor-like,  tastes  hot  and  bitterish ;  now  very 
little  used. — Rozb, 
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ZINGIBER  OFFICINALE. 


ZIZYPHUS  VULOABIS. 


ZINGIBER  OFFICINALE.    Roscoe, 
Amomnm  nngiber,  Linn, 


Iflohi,  .  .  . 
Zinjabil,  .  . 
Adraka,  .  • 
Ammu  ingura, 
Inii,  .  .  . 
Allam, .    .     . 


Malial. 

.    PSBS. 

Sanbk. 
Singh. 

.     T/VM. 

.    Tel. 


Zinjabil,  Zingabil,  Arab. 
Khyen-Ming,  .  .  Burm. 
Kan-kiang,  Peh-kianR,  Cr. 
Adrak,  Ada,  .  .  Hind. 
Sontli  (dry  ginger),  „ 
Alia,    ....    Malat. 

The  native  country  of  the  common  ginger  plant 
is  not  known ;  but  it  is  cultivated  in  all  the  warmer 
parts  of  Asia  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  Himalaya 
up  to  5000  feet.  Its  flowers  are  small,  whitish- 
purple,  but  it  very  rarely  seeds;  the  roots  are 
greatly  increased.  It  is  planted  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rains  in  beds  of  about  six  feet  square, 
and  in  a  rich  cultivated  soil.  The  planting  con- 
sists in  dividing  part  of  the  green  root,  which  the 
natives  first  soak  in  a  mixture  of  cow-dung  and 
water ;  it  is  then  planted  about  two  inches  deep 
and  about  one  foot  apart.  It  requires  a  great 
deal  of  water,  and  to  be  kept  clear  of  weeds. 
When  the  stalks  dry,  the  ginger  may  be  taken  up ; 
although  it  is  sometimes  left  in  the  ground  for  a 
couple  of  years.  It  must  be  watered  during  the 
dry  season,  from  October  or  November  up  to 
February  and  March. — CSh,;  Roxb,;  Mason; 
Smith. 

ZINGIBER  ZERUMBET.    Roscoe. 
Amom.  zemmbet,  Willd,    |  Zingiber  Bporiaxn,  Kon. 
Batch,  .    .  Beno.,  Hind.  |  Walinguru,    .    .    Singh. 

Found  in  the  island  of  Ceylon  and  in  the  woods 
about  Calcutta;  the  taste  of  the  root  resembles 
that  of  ginger,  but  is  bitter  as  well  as  aromatic. 
This  pl^t  is  much  used  for  cataplasms  and 
fomentations,  but  is  not  taken  internally.    It  is 


Z.  Bororia, 

Sdtuft. 

Bhamnus  jvjuba,  Xn «. 

Bidan,  .    . 

.    .  Mauv 

Elentha, 

.     Maii-u. 

Perin  todali. 

•                     ^« 

Maha-debara, 

.     .    S:n... 

Ellendi, .     . 

.     .     .  Tavl 

Regumanu, 

.     .    .Iz. 

grained,  and  takes  an  excellent  poliah.  The  bark 
affords  a  quantity  of  kino-like  gam  both  \<t 
exudation  and  by  deooction. — Wight;  Gil*vf 
VoigL 

ZtZYPHUS  JUJUBA.    Lam,    Jujube  tree, 

Z.  trinenria,  Both. 
Z.  Mauritiana,  WiUU 

Zmf,  Ussli  Buddir,  Abab. 
Kul,  Budri,  .  .  Beng. 
Hyi-bin,  Hxee,  .  Bubm. 
Elanji  mara,  .  .  Can. 
Gulimara,  ...  „ 
Ber, Hind. 

This  tree  is  found  everywhere  in  the  south  .i»^  \ 

east  of  Asia.    There  are  several  varieties  m  tr 

Pan  jab,  Z.  hortensis,   Z.  hysudricus.     It  is  t^ 

Pomum  Adami   of  Marco  Polo.      Its    wofid  :• 

tough,  strong,  and  durable,  is  used  for  carpentrr. 

well  curbs,  well  wheeb,  and  plougfas,  and  t  •: 

making  charcoal.    By  grafting  and  coltivatior.  * 

affords  a  large  fruit.    The  fruit  of  the  wild  kj  ' 

is  dried  and  powdered,  as  was  done  with  the  kt:> 

of  the  Lotophagi.    This  powder  in    AraUr.  :< 

called  Suve  koon  nebek,  in  Persian  Arud-i-kinar 

in  Hindi  Ber  choonee.     The  bark  is  used  in  */ 

Moluccas  as  a  remedy  for  diarrhoea  ;  the  ro"' 

with  some  warm  seeds,  in  infusion  in  fever.    T^ 

lozenges,  and  thickened  mucilage  called  juju''^ 

by  the  confectioners,  are  prepared  from  this  ai 

from  the  Z.  vulgaris,  a  native  of  Syria,  Pers . 

and  Hindustan.     A  variety  with  long  fruit,  -:  • 

scribed  by  Dr.  TTallich,  is  called  in  Bengal  N :  -  - 

keli  kool.     Its  reddish-coloured  round   fruit 

about  the  size  of  a  large  olive,  and  is  u^i  : 

chatnies  and  pickles.    The  uncultivated  fruits:  - 


not  used  in  medicine  by  European  practitioners.—    ^^\  ^^  ^^^^  ^^®  »  crab-apple  ;  it  is  a  sr 
O'^;^.  p.  648. 

ZIRCON.  Its  pellucid  varieties  are  gems ;  jar- 
goon  is  of  a  dull  green ;  hyacinch  or  jacinth  has  a 
peculiar  red  tint ;  and  there  are  yellow  and  blue 
tints,  but  these  are  rare.    The  more  pellucid  and 

colourless  zircon,  from  its  exceptionwly  high  re- ^^ 

fractive  power,  approaches  even  the  diamond  in  j  andTbundantly  in  tibePanjabr  It  is  ibc^: 


sour  berry. 
ZIZYPHUS  NUMMULARIA.     Tr,  aud 

Birar,  ....  Beas. 
Jar-beri,  .  .  .  Hind. 
Jand'bcr,  .  .  Jhelum. 
Jareri,    ....     Panj. 

This  small  thorny  shrub  grows  in  N.W.  Ici 


Malla,  Kokni  ber,     F  . 
Karkanra,    .     .      Pi--" 
Btrosa,    .     •  8altRi> 


brilliancy. 

ZIZYPHUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Rhamnacese.  Besides  those  noticed  below, 
several  species  occur  in  S.E.  Asia,  viz. : — Z.  albens, 
Roxh.^  China ;  glabra,  Roxh.^  Chittagong ;  incurva, 
Roxh.^  Dehra  Doon ;  jujuba,  Lam.,  British  India, 
Archipelago ;  lotus,  Lam.^  Pers.,  N.  Africa ;  Mir- 
zaporensis,  Royle,  Shergotti ;  nitida,  Roxb.,  China ; 
Roxburghiana,  — ?  Chittagong;  rugosa,  Lam.^ 
British  India. 

ZIZYPHUS  FLEXUOSA.     WaU. 
Ben.  ....    Ohbmab.  I  Bar),  Ban,  .    .   Kakora. 
Sugli,  Simil,    .    Kanoba.  |  Ber-rolnu,    .    .    .    Bavi. 

A  large  shrub  or  small  tree,  has  a  girth  of  4  to 
r>  feet ;  it  grows  in  N. W.  Himalaya,  not  uncommon 
at  places  from  2400  to  6500  feet,  from  the  Ravi  to 
near  the  Indus. — Cleghom ;  Stewart. 

ZIZYPHUS  GLABRATA.    Heyne. 
Zizyphus  trinervia,  Jioxb.  Fl,  Ind, 
Ean-bor, ....  Mahr.  I  Karaktiva,    .    .    .    Tam. 
Kurkatto,    .    .    .     Tam.  |  Kakupala,     .    .    .     Tkl. 

This  moderate-sized  tree  grows  in  the  Peninsula 
of  India.  In  the  Bombay  Presidency  it  is  most 
common  in  cultivated  lands  and  in  alluvial  soil 
on  the  banks  of  rivers.  In  Coimbatore,  trees 
would  yield  12-inch  planks,  but  it  is  commonly 
a  moderate-sized  tree.  Its  timber,  of  a  light- 
brownish  colour,  is  excellent,  hard,  and  close- 


hedges,  and  its  bark  as  a  tanning  substanoe.   It  - 
eminently  characteristic  of  a  dry  climate,  he  r. 
common  in  the  most  desert  and  rainlen  distr  * 
of  the  Panjab.    Its  fruit  is  a  small  red  drupe  ta 
size  of  a  pea,  and  oonaidered  by  natiTeB  oool  r 
astringent,  useful  in  biUous  affeotioiM^ — /Wr 
Thomson's  Tr.  p.  306. 

ZIZYPHUS  (ENOPLIA.    Mill 


ZizyphuB  napeca,  Boadb. 

Erra-minja-wvl,  . 

80ft> 

Kan-hxee,  .    .    .    Bobm. 

Koatlay  maram,  • 

.T3» 

Pen-lay-hxee,  .    •        „ 

Paringi,.    .     .     . 

.  v.. 

r^ 


This  shrub  is  common  in  Ceylon,  in  Bel- 
aud in  the  Peniiurala  d  India.    Dr.  €ribflo&  s« 
never  seen  it  in  the  Bombay  Preadmcy ,  bet 
a  climber ;  and  Wight  says  if  uaed  at  all  at  G .:: 
batore,  it  can  only  be  for  small  omamesital 
The  bark  affords  a  good  deal  of  idno,  and  i: 
leather  red.    Fruit  eaten  by  the  aadrea,  its  u- 
being  pleasantly  acid,  and  a  great  favoerite  v 
the  thirsty  traveller,  and  mice  are  food  ol  il    - 
leaves  are  eaten  by  the  lac  inaect.    A  deeoc~ 
of  the  bark  of  the  fresh  root  is  said  to  prv<a. 
the  healing  of  recent  wounds. — Eaxb. 

ZIZYPHUS  VULGARIS.    Xoa. 

Eandika,  ....  BSAS.  I  Kokan  ber,    •    < 
Fitni,  Pitni,  Ber,     HMD.  |  Amlai, ....   S:-n- 

This  common  wild  fruit  tree  grows  in  as* 

every  jungle  in  British  India.    It  m  cohmtec .« 


■ 
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ZIZYPHUS  XYLOPYRA. 


ZONAR. 


VfuhaminadanB  round  tiieir  tombs.  The  fruit  is 
istringent,  but  sotoetimes  of  a  pleasant  subacid 
lavour, — eaten  chiefly  by  the  poorer  classes  and 
vild  animals.  The  fruit  is  oblong,  containing  a 
>tone,  and  bears  twice  in  the  year,  the  best  crop 
ibout  January.  After  this  is  over,  the  tree  is 
pruned,  by  cutting  ofif  nearly  all  the  smaller 
Dranches.  A  second  crop  succeeds  on  the  new 
^ood  in  the  rains,  but,  from  being  full  of  mag- 
2:ots,  is  not  eatable;  even  in  the  cold  weather  very 
ittle  of  the  fruit  is  free  from  this  insect.  The 
lavour  is  somewhat  that  of  a  fresh  apple,  and  the 
rruit  when  kige  and  fine  is  by  no  means  to  be 
lespised.  Dr.  Eiddell  succeeded  best  by  budding 
^rom  a  good  tree  on  a  common  stock  raised  from 
>ecd.  It  will  bear  well  in  two  or  three  years,  but 
requires  care  and  watering  at  first.  A  fine  gum 
iac  is  produced  from  this  tree.  The  cocoon  of  the 
wild  silk-worm  is  often  found  attached  to  it.  It 
is  common  at  many  places  in  the  Panjab  Him- 
alaya, especially  towards  the  west  at  from  2000  to 
iOOO  feet,  and  in  Kashmir  to  6000  feet.  It  also 
occurs  in  the  Salt  Range,  and  is  occasionally 
Found  in  gardens  in  the  Panjab.  The  fruit  is 
small  and  sour,  but  is  eaten. — Stewart ;  Riddell. 

ZIZYPHUS  XYLOPYRA.     Willd, 


Z.  elliptica,  Batb, 
Z.  oaracatta,  Boxb, 
Z.  rotundifolia,  Hoth, 

i$ooti,  ....  Bombay. 

.     Can. 


urumun  mara. 


Z.  orbiofolaris,  Schult, 
BhamuiuB  xylopyrus,  JRetz, 


Gkitte, 


TSL. 


This  small  thorny  tree  grows  in  the  hot  dry 
parts  of  Ceylon,  and  throughout  the  south  of 
India,  and  can  always  be  recognised  by  the  jpale 
colour  and  softness  of  the  under-surface  of  its 
[eaves.  It  is  most  common  below  the  ghats  in 
Dauara  and  Sunda,  but  it  never  grows  'to  a  very 
large  size.  It  is  common  in  every  forest  on  the 
coast  of  GoromandeL  In  a  good  soil  it  grows  to 
L>e  a  pretty  large  tree,  with  a  tolerably  erect  trunk ; 
but  in  general  it  is  found  in  the  state  of  a  large 
straggling  shrub.  Cattle  eat  the  leaves,  young 
Uioots,  and  fruit.  The  kernels  taste  like  filberts, 
%n<l  are  eaten  by  the  natives.  The  wood  of  the 
largest  trees  is  much  esteemed  by  the  natives, 
being  yellowish  or  orange-coloured,  very  hard 
\ndi  durable,  and  at  the  same  time  not  very  heavy. 
The  wood  is  used  for  implements,  and  its  round 
fruit  is  employed  in  the  arts,  being  much  used 
by  shoemakers  to  blacken  leather  and  to  make 
Lilao  kin  s* 

ZOBEIDAH,  wife  of  Harun  -  ur  -  Rashid, 
iuthoress  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  She  is  buried  at 
Baip^bdad.     A  pine-apple  spire  rises  over  the  tomb. 

ZODIAC.  The  following  are  the  Sanskrit 
names  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  with  the  months 
xnd  the  corresponding  astronomical  periods  :— 


Sisn. 
^lesbA      (Aries), 
V'risba      (TauruB), 
Vlitbuna  (Gemini), 
iCarkata  (Cancer), 
Sinha       (Leo), 
fCanya     (Virgo , 
Tula         (Libra), 
SJTriBhika  (Scorpio), 


Hindu  Month. 
Taisakh, 
Jyeaht, 
Ashadh, 
Sravan, 
Bhadra, 
Aiwin, 
Kartik. 
Margasnirah  or 


Agrabayan, 
OhBXxat    (Saggitarinfl).    Paush, 
^lakara    (OaprioomuB),  Magha, 
[Combba  (Aqaaritu),       Phalgun, 
^jina        (Piicee).  Chaitr, 

Total  (according  to  the  Parasara 
Siddhanta),    .... 


d. 

h. 

m. 

30 

22 

12-8 

31 

9 

40-8 

31 

14 

89-2 

31 

11 

16-8 

31 

0 

520 

30 

10 

66-8 

29 

21 

38-8 

29 

12 

9-6 

29 

8 

21-2 

29 

10 

54-4 

29 

19 

21-6 

30 

8 

8-4 

Aflwini. 

Bharani. 

Erittika. 

Bohim. 

Mrigasiras. 

Ardra. 

Panarvasu. 

Poshya. 

Aslesha. 


Mula. 

P.  ABhadha. 

U.  Ashadha. 

Sravana. 

Dhanishtha. 

Sata-bhisha. 

P.  Bhadrapada. 

U.  Bhadrapada. 

Kevati. 


The  Hindu  astronomers  know  the  Greek  names 
of  the  signs,  which,  however,  have  never  been 
brought  into  ordinary  use,  viz.  Kiiya,  Tauru, 
Jituma,  Kulira,  Leva,  Parthona,  Juka,  Korpya, 
Tauxika,  Akokero,  Hridoga,  Isthusi. 

Hindu  astronomers  have  divided  the  zodiac 
into  27  equal  parts,  called  lunar  mansions,  of  IS^ 
20'  each.    Their  names  are — 

Magha. 

P.  JrhiUguni. 

U.  Phalgimi. 

Hasta. 

Chitra. 

Swati 

Vifiakha. 

Anuradha. 

Jyeshtha. 

According  to  Mr.  Golebrooke,  at  the  epoch  of 
the  Vedas  the  summer  solstice  was  in  the  middle 
of  Aslesha,  the  9th  lunar  mansion ;  therefore 
Regulus  was  half  a  lunar  mansion  +  9^,  that  is 
15^^  40',  east  of  the  summer  solstice  at  that  time. 
On  1st  January  1859,  the  long,  of  Regulus  was 
147''  52'  30''.  Hence  Regulus  was  at  that  date 
57""  52'  30"  east  of  the  summer  solstice.  The 
summer  solstice  had  therefore  retrograded  through 
42^  12'  30"  =  42^-208  since  the  epoch  of  the 
Vedas.  And  as  the  equinoxes  and  solstices  move 
backward  on  the  ecliptic  at  the  rate  of  1^  in  72 
years,  it  must  have  occupied  70  x  42°-208  =  3039 
years  to  effect  the  change.  Hence  the  age  of  the 
Vedas  was  [3039  on  1st  January  1859,  or  their 
date  is  b.c.  1181,  ue,  the  early  part  of  the  12th 
century  before  the  Christian  era. — Archdeacon 
Pratt  in  Beng.  As.  Soc,  Joum,  No.  1  of  1862. 

ZODIACAL  LIGHT.  This,  in  the  Red  Sea 
and  in  Bombay,  is  far  brighter  than  in  England. 
Flashes  of  light,  coruscations  of  the  aurora 
boreaUs,  in  pyramidal  form,  would  exactly  de- 
scribe the  phenomenon.  It  varies,  however, 
greatly,  and  often  for  some  days  together  is 
scarcely  visible. — Burton^ $  Mecca,  i,  p.  307. 

ZOHAK,  a  ruined  city  9  miles  from  Simian, 
built  solidly  with  great  skill  andtaste,  and  of  burnt 
bricks.  AbulFazl  thinks  it  was  a  fortress.  Masson 
regards  it  as  a  religious  structure. — MacGregar, 
p.  728. 

ZOHAK,  a  mythical  king  of  Persia ;  according 
to  tradition,  he  came  from  Arabia. 

ZONAR.    Hind.,  Pers. 


Poita,  Poitn, 
Janeo,  Janar, 
Janwes,  .    • 
Pavitra,  .    . 


Bbno. 
Hind. 

BiAHR. 

Sansk. 


Sahsk. 


Tajnopavita,   • 
Janavi,    ....      „ 
Jhandiam,  Zendiam,  „ 
Yadnu-pavita, 


»f 
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The  zonar  is  regarded  by  the  Brahmans  as  of 
sacred  import;  and  they  do  not  consider  an 
individual  as  fully  member  of  his  class  until  he 
has  assumed  this  symbol  Some  writers  call  this 
the  Brahmanical,  priestly,  or  sacerdotal  cord ;  but 
it  is  worn  by  the  Brahman,  Kshatriya,  and  Vaisya 
castes,  by  the  Bed  or  herbalists  of  Bengal,  by  the 
five  komsallar  or  artisan  castes  of  the  Dekhan, 
carpenters,  goldsmiths,  coppersmiths,  blacksmiths, 
and  stone-cutters,  and  also  by  the  Parsee  Zoroas- 
trians.  The  zonar,  however,  is  different  for  each  of 
the  races  who  wear  it  It  is  imposed  with  solem- 
nity, whence  the  three  castes  are  termed  Dwija, 
or  twice-born.  The  investiture,  with  its  accom- 
panying formuliB,  is  considered  to  indicate  the 
regeneration  of  the  individual.  The  rite  is  applic- 
able to  all  the  three  superior  castes,  or  the 
Biafaman,    Kshatriya,   and  Vaisya,  to  each  of 
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ZONAR. 


ZOOPHYTE. 


whom  tlie  term  Dwija  is  appropriate ;  althougli, 
as  the  two  latter  are  considered  to  be  extinct,  it 
now  signifies  the  Brahman  only.  The  cord  of  the 
Brahman  should  be  made  of  cotton,  that  of  the 
Kshatriya  of  a  kind  of  grass,  and  that  of  the 
Vaisya  of  woollen  thread.  The  investitare  of  tbe 
first  should  take  place  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  sixteen;  of  the  second,  between  six  and 
twenty-two ;  and  of  the  third,  between  eight  and 
twenty-four.  If  delayed  beyond  the  latter  period, 
the  individual  is  considered  degraded  from  his 
caste.  An  essential  part  of  the  ceremony  is  the 
communication  of  the  Gayatri  or  holiest  verse 
of  the  Vedas.  Various  ceremonies  are  attendant 
npon  Hindu  boys  between  infancy  and  the  age  of 
eight  years.  After  that  age,  and  before  a  boy  is 
fifteen,  it  is  imperative  upon  him  to  receive  this 
sacred  thread,  which,  after  a  variety  of  prelimi- 
nary ceremonies,  is  tiius  performed.  The  priest 
first  offers  a  burnt  sacrifice,  and  worships  the 
salagrama,  repeating  a  number  of  prayers.  The 
boy^B  white  garments  are  then  taken  off,  and  he 
is  dressed  in  yellow  or  red,  and  a  cloth  is  brought 
over  his  head,  that  no  Sudra  may  see  his  face  ; 
after  which  he  takes  in  his  right  hand  a  branch 
of  the  vilva,  ^gle  marmelos,  and  a  piece  of  cloth 
in  the  form  of  a  pouch,  and  places  the  branch  on 
his  shoulder.  A  poita  of  three  threads,  made  of 
the  fibres  of  the  suru,  to  which  a  piece  of  deer's 
skin  is  fastened,  is  suspended  from  the  boy's  left 
shoulder,  falling  under  his  right  arm,  during  the 
reading  of  the  invocations.  The  father  of  the 
boy  then  repeats  certain  formulas,  and  in  a  low 
voice  pronounces  three  times  the  Gayatri.  It  is 
communicable  to  all  three,  and  is  tlie  following : 
'  O'm !  Bhurbhuva  ssuvaha,  O'm !  Tatsa  vit'lirn 
▼arenny&m ;  B'hargo  devftseyd  dhimahi  dhiyo 
yonaha  pracho  dayath.  Om !  earth,  air,  heaven, 
O'm !  Let  us  meditate  on  the  supreme  splendour 
of  the  divine  Sun  ;  may  he  illummate  our  under- 
standing.' After  this  the  suru  poita  is  taken  off, 
and  the  real  poita,  or  sacred  thread,  put  on. 
During  this  ceremony  the  father  repeats  certain 
formulas ;  the  suru  poita  is  fastened  to  the  vilva 
staff,  shoes  are  put  on  the  boy's  feet,  and  an 
umbrella  in  his  hand.  The  receiving  of  the  poita 
is  considered  as  the  second  birth  of  a  Hindu,  who 
is  from  that  time  denominated  twice-born.  A 
boy  cannot  be  married  till  he  has  received  the 
poita.  The  sacred  thread  must  be  made  by  a  re- 
ligious Brahman.  It  consists  of  three  strings,  each 
96  hands  (48  yards),  which  are  twisted  together ; 
it  is  then  folded  into  three,  and  again  twisted; 
these  are  a  second  time  folded  into  the  same 
number,  and  tied  at  each  end  in  knots.  It  is  worn 
over  the  left  shoulder  (next  the  skin,  extending 
half-way  down  the  right  thigh)  by  the  Brahman, 
Kshatriya,  and  Vaisya  castes.  The  first  are 
usaaUy  invested  with  it  at  eicht  years  of  age, 
the  second  at  eleven,  and  the  Vaisya  at  twelve. 
The  period  may,  from  special  causes,  be  deferred ; 
but  it  is  indispensable  that  it  should  be  received, 
or  the  parties  omitting  it  become  outcastes. 
Colonel  Tod,  describing  a  gift  to  the  Saiva  temple 
of  Eklinga,  mentions  that  in  return,  the  donor, 
who  was  the  prince  of  Mewar,  received  lessons  of 
morality,  was  initiated  into  the  mysterious  rites 
of  Siva,  and  finidly  was  invested  with  the  triple 
cordon  of  faith  (tin  purwa  zonar)  by  the  hands  of 
the  sage,  who  became  his  spiritual  guide,  and 
bestowed  on  his  pupil  the  title  of  regent  (dewan) 


of  Eklinga.  When  the  Carthaginian  gained  tbe 
battle  of  Canna,  he  measured  his  succesB  by  tlie 
bushels  of  rings  taken  from  the  fingen  of  the 
equestrian  Komans  who  fell  in  tiiat  memonbl^ 
field.  Akbar  estimated  his  by  the  quantity  of 
cordons  (zonar)  of  distinction  taken  from  the  necb 
of  the  Rajputs,  and  seventy-four  and  a  half  *  man' 
are  the  recorded  amount  To  eternize  the  memorr 
of  this  disaster,  the  numerals  74^  are,  amonpst 
the  Rajput  race,  tilac,  or  accursed.  Mariced  od 
the  banker's  letter  in  Rajasthan,  it  is  the  strongest 
of  seals,  for  the  sin  of  the  slaughter  of  Chitore  U 
thereby  invoked  on  all  who  violate  a  letter  under 
the  safeguard  of  this  mysterious  number.  Some- 
thing like  the  zonar  was  ordered  in  Numben  xt. 
38,  in  the  fringes  to  be  attached  to  the  Arbi 
bamforth  on  his  breast,  and  which  every  Jew  still 
wears. — TotTs  Rajasthan,  i.  pp.  225,  828 ;  Cok. 
Myth.  Hind,  p.  164;  Wilson's  Hindu  Theatre. 
p.  163 ;  Moor  s  Hindoo  Pantheon ;  Chow-Ckor. 

ZONARIA  PAVONIA.  Ag,  The  Turkey 
feathered  zonaria  is  a  beautiful  sea-weed,  one  d 
the  Fucacese.  It  grows  in  all  seas,  attached  t^' 
rocks,  shells,  etc.  It  resembles  the  expanded  t:. . 
of  the  peacock.—/.  A.  Murray, 

ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS  were  formed  in 
Madras  by  Surgeon-Major  Balfour  in  1856.  Tn 
collection  comprised  an  aviary,  snakes,  the  orao^r- 
utang  and  others  of  the  monkey  tribe,  lemuis. 
armadilloes,  bears,  hysenas,  tigers,  the  last  gir-u 
by  Lord  Harris.  It  was  in  connection  with  tlx 
Government  Central  Museum  which  he  establishi.  i 
in  that  city.  The  animals  were  afterwards  n^mrw  I 
to  the  People^s  Park  in  that  city. 

ZOOPHYTE,  from  the  Greek  Z«of, animal. an- 
0vToify  a, plant.  The  characteristic  example  of 
this  class  of  creatures  is  to  be  seen  in  the  coral. 
and  authors  divide  them  into 

I.  Protozoa,  including  Infusoria,  Foraminifera. 
and  Spongiade. 

II.  Poly pif era,  including  the  Hydne,  Sertolaria, 
and  Pennatularia. 

III.  Echinodermata,  or  sea-urchins  and  star- 
fishes. 

The  Protozoa  are  subdivided  into  Rhtzopoda  anti 
Infusoria.  The  Amibie,  Foraminifera,  and  N^- 
tUucA  are  three  orders  of  Rhizopoda.  Tlie  In- 
fusoria exist  in  all  waters.  The  Ganges  anmuVT 
transports  them  to  the  ocean,  to  tbe  extent  ct 
six  or  eight  times  the  size  of  the  Great  Pyramid  rf 
Egypt.  And  the  waters  at  a  deoth  of  22,0CK>  fe^ : 
between  the  Philippines  and  Marianne  iBbnis 
yielded  116  species. 

The  Polypif era,  the  polypi,  correspond  with th' 
polype  of  science  and  the  acalephoua  zoophTt-^ 
of  Cuvier.  In  nearly  all  the  polype,  the  sexes' sr 
separate.  They  are  arranged  into  the  oiafSf^ 
Sponge,  Alcyonidse,  Zoantharia,  Discophora,  a^  i 
Gtenophora. 

The  name  is  from  the  Greek  voXwwr,  mcar- 
ing  many-footed.  The  name  is  sometimes  applit « 
in  a  restricted  sense  for  the  genus  hydra,  hot  r 
usually  comprises  the  animals  of  idl  xoophytef  ' 
the  genera  actinia,  astrea,  caxrophyllea,  corallios. 
hydra,  isis,  madrepora,  meandrina,  oculiom,  pcci-- 
lopora,  porita,  sertularia,  tubipora,  and  otheif^ 

The  sponge  animal  lives  at  the  bottom  ci  v* 
sea,  and  consists  of  a  mass  of  light  elastic  ttssc' 
Over  three  hundred  species  are  known,  aro^cT'* 
them  are  the  feather,  fan,  bell,  lyre,  trmcpit. 
distaff,  peacock  tail,  and  Neptune^  glore  spoo^ 
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Birer  sponges  are  irregular  sandy  masses,  piled 
on  plants  and  solid  bodies  in  fresh  water.  The 
eea  sponge  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  Red 
Sea,  Mexican  Gulf,  and  eastern  seas,  attached  to 
rocks  at  from  5  to  25  fathoms  deep.  In  the  Red 
Sea,  the  Arabs  dive  for  them  and  sell  them  in 
Egypt  and  at  Aden.  The  Spongia,  Galcispongia, 
Halispongia,  and  Spongilla  constitute  a  group  of 
ivhich  the  constituent  structure  ia  known.  The 
Geodia,  Goeloptychium,  •  Siphonia,  Myrmedum, 
Scypbia,  Endea,  Halirrhoa,  llappalimus,  Gnemi- 
dium,  Jerea,  and  Teuthium  constitute  another 
group,  depending  on  characters  of  surface  and 
general  figure. 

Some  species  of  polypi  live  in  large  companies, 
and  secrete  a  habitation  or  basis,  to  which  the 
term  polypidom  has  been  applied ;  others  live 
apart,  like  the  hydra,  floating  about  separately  in 
the  water,  or,  like  the  anemone,  fixed  one  by  one 
to  the  rocks.  They  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  most  learned  naturalists  from  the  time  of 
Aristotle  to  the  present  day.  The  bright-red 
substance  of  the  polypidom  of  the  Gorallium 
nobilis  is  the  red  coral  of  commerce,  which,  after 
pearls,  for  ornamental  jewellery  is  the  most 
precious  product  of  the  sea.  It  occurs  chiefly 
in  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  is  dredged  for. 
Sicilian  coral  has  fetched  as  much  as  £10,  10s. 
the  ounce. 

The  polyps  are  propagated  by  eggs,  bv  buds, 
and  by  seli-division.  The  polypidom  ox  Tubi- 
pora  musica  of  the  Indian  Gcean,  is  composed  of 
a  series  of  bright-red  calcareous  tubes,  liJLe  those 
of  an  organ. 

The  Madrepora  abound  near  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  cover  the  banks 
and  reefs  near  the  Australian  shores,  particularly 
M.  muricata,  Linn,  It  is  used  for  ornament,  and 
is  the  Gome  de  Dame  or  Ghar  de  Neptune  of 
the  French. — Newton^s  Levant,  p.  293  ;  Hatehttt ; 
Royle ;  Fiffuier ;  Madras  Ex,  Jur.  Rep, 

ZORAPUR,  a  suburb  of  Kumool,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tumbudra  river.  General  Gunning- 
ham  supposed  it  to  be  the  old  town  of  Zora  or 
Jora,  as  it  answers  to  the  Gholiya  or  Joriya  of 
Hiwen  Thsaug.  In  1889,  Alif  Khan,  the  nawab 
of  Kumool,  was  dreaming  of  rebellion,  and  on 
being  detected,  he  took  up  a  position  here  with 
his  mercenaries.  He  was  defeated,  and  sent  as  a 
prisoner  to  Trichinopoly,  where  he  was  assassi- 
nated by  one  of  his  own  dependents. 

ZORAPUR,  a  town  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Kistna  river,  usually  called  Beder  Zorapur,  because 
it  is  occupied  by  tibe  Herder  or  Beder  race.  It 
is  a  feudatory  chiefship  of  Hyderabad,  in  the 
S.W.  part  of  the  Hyderabad  dominions.  It  is 
held  by  a  Beder  chief,  with  a  portion  of  his  tribe, 
and  until  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  the 
kingdom  of  Mysore  contained  several  principeJities 
of  the  Beder  race.  It  is  surrounded  by  rocky 
hills,  and  is  a  perfect  site  for  a  predatory  race. 
The  Beder  chief  joined  in  the  rebellion  of  1857-59, 
and,  on  being  captured,  he  shot  himself. 

ZORAWAR  SINGH,  a  Sikh  geneial  who  com- 
manded an  expedition  sent  from  Kashmir  by 
Gulab  Singh  in  1839.  After  taking  Ladakh  and 
Iskardo,  he  marched  up  the  valley  of  the  Indus 
into  Gnari,  a  province  of  Tibet,  and  captured 
Gurtok,  its  capital  His  force  was  inconsiderable, 
and  he  wrote  m  vain  for  supplies  and  reinforce- 
ments.   These  were  not  easily  f  umiahed  across  the 


many  intervening  ranges  of  snow-capped  moun- 
tains ;  winter  was  now  approaching,  and  Zorawar 
Singh  fortified  for  himself  a  cantonment  near 
Gurtok,  when  a  Ghinese  and  Tibetan  force  sur- 
rounded him,  and  cut  off  his  supplies.  His  de- 
tachment was  thus  overpowcrea,  and  himself 
slain.  About  120  miserable  Sikh  fugitives  found 
their  way,  half-frozen,  across  the  Niti  pass  into 
the  Brity&  province  of  Kamaon,  and  told  the 
tale.  This  occurred  in  the  winter  of  1842,  at  the 
very  time  when  the  British  force  of  Kabul  was 
similarly  overpowered  by  the  Afghans. — Prinsep's 
Tibet, -p.  22  ;  Cunninghani's  Sikhs,  p.  256. 

ZOR-KHANAH,  or  Palaistra,  where  wrestUng 
and  athletic  feats  are  practised,  called  in  India 
talim  khana. 

ZOROASTER,  the  first  of  a  dynasty  that  raled 
in  Babylon  from  B.C.  2235  to  2011,  a  period 
of  224  years,  during  which  there  were  seven 
successors.  From  the  Armenian  edition  of  Euse- 
bius,  in  the  Ghaldsean  lists  of  Berosus,  the  name 
of  one  Zoroaster  is  known  to  us  as  a  royal  name. 
It  is  that  of  the  Median  conqueror  of  Babylon, 
who  vanquished  the  realm  and  city  of  the  Ubal- 
dees,  and  founded  the  second  Babylonian  dynasty 
in  the  year  2234  B.c.    See  Kiesa-i-Sanjan. 

ZOROASTER.    See  Zarathustra  Spitama. 

ZU,  in  Arabic  means  having  or  possessed  with. 

Zu-ul-Jalal,  possessed  of  dignity. 

Zu-ul-Faqar,  the  two-edged  sword  of  All,  which 
was  siud  to  nave  been  given  to  Mahomed  by  the 
angel  Gabriel  Zu-ul-Kamain,  two-homed,  a  title 
adopted  by  Alexander  the  Great,  who  claimed 
descent  from  Jupiter  Ammon.  It  was  also 
adopted  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  but  his  reasons  are 
not  known.  It  was  supposed  to  be  meant  to 
indicate  that  the  power  extended  from  east  to 
west. 

Zawi  or  Zui  and  Zi  are  the  oblique  cases  of  Zu. 
Sallatin  Zui-ul-iqtadar,  powerful  princes.  Zi- 
iqaida,  the  last  month  of  the  Muhammadan  year. 

Zu-1-Junna,  the  name  of  Husain's  steed, 
meaning  a  winged  wolf. 

ZUHRA.    AfiAB.    The  planet  Venus* 

ZULIKHA,  wife  of  Pharaoh.  Her  passion  for 
Joseph  is  described  in  the  Persian  poems  of 
Nizami  and  Jami. 

ZU  NAWAZ  or  Dhu  Nawaz,  sumamed  the 
Lord  of  the  Pit,  from  his  throwing  Arabs  who 
refused  to  accept  Judaism  into  a  pit  of  fire.-^ 
Sal^s  Koran. 

ZUTTU.  Tel.  The  scalp-lock  of  hair  worn 
by  each  man  of  the  Hindus,  called  Kudami  in  the 
Tamil  country. 

ZYE.  Pushtu.  A  son,  also  written  Zoe  and 
Zai,  answering  to  the  Scotch  Mac,  the  Irish  0, 
the  Arabic  Ibn  and  Wald.  All  the  Durani  tribes 
have  names  ending  in  zye.  According  to  £]phin- 
stone,  there  are  nine  of  these  tribes, — ^the  Popul- 
zye,  which  is  the  largest ;  Alleko  -  zye,  Bamk- 
zye,  Achik-zye,  Nur-zye,  Yusuf-zye,  Husain-zye, 
Ali-zye,  and  Ishaq-zye,  the  two  last  being  the 
smallest. 

ZYGiENA,  hammer-headed  shark,  a  curious 
shark  with  a  head  like  a  hanmier,  according  to  an 
Englishman's  imagination,  but  like  a  buffalo's 
homed  head,  according  to  the  Burmese.  The 
genus  Zygssna  belongs  to  the  sub-dass  of  fishes 
Ghondroptei7gii,  Order  ir.  Plagiostomata.  First 
sub-order,  Selachoidei,  Fam.  1.  Carcbariids, 
Group  B.  Zygsenina. 
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Zygena  Blochii,  Cuv.,  Arohipelago. 

Z.  malleuB,  RistOf  all  seas. 

Z.  tudes,  Cuv.,  E.  and  W.  Indies,  Archipelago. 

Z.  tiburo,  Linn.f  Atlantic,  Archipelago. 

Z.  mokarran,  Bappell,  Red  8ea. 

ZYGOPHYLLACE-fi,  the  bean  capers,  a 
natural  order  of  useful  plants,  comprising  in 
British  India  the  genera  fagonia,  peganum,  sect- 
zenia,  tribulus,  and  zygophyllum.  Zygophyllum 
simplex,  Linn,,  and  Z.  coccineum,  Xtnw.,  camel- 
fodder  plants  of  the  Panjab,  Sind,  and  Cutch, 
called  in  Sindi Aletthi  and  Putlani.— J.  A.Murray. 


ZYMOOSHT. 

ZYMOOSHT  are  a  small  but  biave  tribe  d 
Afghans,  numbering  about  5000  fighting  men, 
some  of  whom  are  well  mounted.  They  inhabit  i 
valley  leading  from  Western  Miranai  onwiri 
towards  the  crest  of  a  range  called  the  Paavar 
KothuL  Their  country  of  right  belongs  to  the 
Kabul  kingdom.  They  were  usually  ready  to 
combine  for  mischief  with  the  Tooree  and  OrakzaL 
and  to  threaten  Miranzai.  They  hold  some  land 
in  the  plains,  which  holding  affords  aome  pledge 
f(^  their  good  behaviour.    See  Kbyber. 
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Detailed  Indices  for  ^  Birds,'  *  Boats,'  'Ships,'  and  'Briti^  India'  are  given  at  the  end  of 
this  General  Index,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Volume  are  Indices  for  *  India,' 
'  Insects,'  and  '  Mammalia.' 


Aal  vulli  kelanou,  Tam.,  Janipha 

manihot. 
Ababel,  HiND.,  Swallows,  MartinB, 

Swifts. 
Abadat,  a  Bedouin  tribe. 
Abagasus.     See  Bactria,  224. 
Aba«i,  sister  of  Harun-ur-Rashid. 
Abasi,  Hind.,  Mirabilis  jalapa. 
Aba  Sin,  the  Indus. 
AbbasB.    See  Ehalifah,  Persia. 
Abdals.    See  Chahl  Tan. 
Abdhut.     See  Mendicants. 
Abd-ul-Kadar  Ghilani  See  Muham- 

madanism ;  Sufi. 
Abdullah,  father  of  Mahomed. 
Abdullah-ibn-Abad.    See  fbadiyah; 

Imam. 
Abd  -  Ullah  -  ibn  -  ul  Makaffa.      See 

BidpaL 
Abdul  Malik-Avenzoar. 
Abdul    MuttaUb,    grandfather    of 

Mahomed. 
Abdul  Razak — Ormuz. 
Abd-ul-Wahab.    See  Bedouin. 
Abd-ur-Rahmanzai.      See  Afghani- 
stan. 
Abd-ns-Shams,  Abab.,  TomsoL 
Abercrombie.     See  Egypt, 
Abhayagiri.    See  Fallonarua. 
Abhi-angana,  Tam.,  Tel.,  Bathing. 
Abhidana   RatnanuJA.     See  HaJa- 

jndhA  Bhatta. 
Ab-hul,  Abab.,  Juniper  berries. 
Ab-i-balad.    See  Khuzistan. 
Abies.     See    Coniferse;   JScidium; 

^giceras. 
Ab-i-garm.    See  Hot  Spring,  112. 
Ab-i-ma,  also  Ab-i-Panj,  the  Oxns. 
Abir;  Karkam,  Pers.,  Saffron. 
AbUk  -  maina,     HiKD.,     Stunias 

cineraceus. 
Abnoos,  Arab.,  Diospyros  ebenum, 

D.  melanoxylon. 
Abor.  SeeBoT-Abor ;  Kachar;  Kolita. 
Aborigines.    See  Ohandikla ;  Hindu- 

Btan,  79. 
Abpura  Hill— Jetwa. 
Abroma  strictus.    See  Fibres. 


Absin-ul-Fil,  Arab.,  Golocasia  esou- 

lenta. 
Abu- Abdullah.    See  IdrisL 
Abu  Bakr,  father  of  Ayasha. 
Abu  Hurayra.    See  Sufi. 
Abul    Fi(U     IsmaiL     Hamawi,    a 

learned  king  of  Hamai  in  Syria, 

A.D.  1342,  author  of  the  Takwim- 

ul-Baldan. 
Abulgasius.    See  Bactria,  224. 
Abuva,    also    Awa     guda,    TiLb, 

Trichosanthes  bracteata. 
Acacia    amara>    lebbek,     spedosa. 

See  Albizzia. 
Acaoia       cinerea,       Dichrostachys 

cinerea. 
Aoada  dalea,  OaiUea  cinerea. 
Acacia  Isvigata,  Prosopis  dulois. 
Acacia  scandens,  Entada  purssetha. 
Acacia  xylocarpa,  Inga  xylooarpa. 
Acajuba   oocidentalis,   Anaoardium 

occidentale. 
Aoalephse.      See   Meduse;   Portu- 
guese Man-of-war. 
Acalypha    hispida,    Caturua   spioi- 

florus. 
Acanthopterygii.    See  Fishes.  1108. 
Acanthus       ilioifolius,       Dilivaria 

ilicifolia. 
Acarus  coffee.  Coffee  Planting,  774. 
Accad.    See  Kalah. 
Acer  oriticum.    See  Pat*har. 
Achemenidse.   See  Cuneiform;  Zend. 
Acheta.    See  Crickets;  Insects. 
Aohi   maram,    Tah.,    Calasanthes 

Indica. 
Achymus  asper,  Tropfais  aspera. 
Achyranthes   nodiflora,    AllmaDina 

nodiflora. 
Achyranthes  sessiUs,  Altemanthera 

sessilis. 
Achyranthes  viUosa,  iBnia  lanata. 
Acmena  Zeylanica,   Eugenia  Zey- 

lanica. 
Aoontiadidse — Reptiles. 
Acridotheres    pagodarum,    Pagoda 

thrash :  Btumiaae,  l^irush. 
Aoroehoroidse.  See  Beptiles. 
Aotias,    silk-worms.     See  Bom^* 

dna,  411 ;  Insects. 


Actinia,    See  Borneo,  420. 
Actitis,  Sandmper.  See  SoolapaddaL. 
Ada,  Bkno.,  Zmgiber  casramuziar. 
Adadode,  Adasaram,TAM.,  Adhatoda 


Adaka,  Cavughu,  Malkai^,  Areca 

catechu. 
Adaki,  SAirSK.,  Cajanus  Indioos^ 
AdaL    See  Semitic  Baces. 
Adilat,  Sharra,  Abab.,  Iaw. 
Adala  vita]a,TBL. ,  L^idiam  aatiTuii, 

cress. 
Adallam,  Malkal.,  Cerben  odallam. 
Adam.    See  Aba  Kubays ;  .HArrab. 
Adamantine  spar,  Corandbim. 
Adamaruthu,  Tam.,  Brideli*  return. 
Adambea  glabra,  Adamboe,  Malat, 

LagerstPGBmia  regime. 
Adam-Khor,  PbR8.,  GannibaL 
Ada  modien,  Malbal.,  Holostsaima 

Rheedianum. 
Ada  morinika,  Tbl.,  Cadaha  Indica. 
Adas,  Adz,  Abab.,  Ervum  lena. 
Adas,  Jav.,  Fcenicolam  Tnlgaiv. 
Adas-pedas,     Kalat,    Hjoedamw 

niger. 
Ada     syamoli,     Kawtnahi,     TBI.. 

Helicteres  isora. 
Adavi,  Tbl.,  wild,  ancaltirated. 
Adavi  amida,  Jatropha  corcaa.  • 
Adavi  chamma,  Canavalia  viiosa. 
Adavi  chedn,  TriohoMBthes  coca- 

merina.. 
Adavi   cfaikkuda   kaya,  wild  var., 

Lablab  vulgare. 
Adavi  godhumula,  Ooix  faailmta. 
Adavi  iilakara,  Vurpia  ^^i***^-* 
Adavi  kutta,  Cuoa  rotalaos. 
Adavi  mamena,  Boeihaavea  ersda 
Adavi  munaga,  OnuocanNim  sea- 

noides. 
Adavi  nabhi,  Agni  akha,  monm 

superilM. 


Adavi  ponna,  Bhiaophoim 
Addar  Jasan,  Punsee. 
Addatinapiiii,     Tam., 
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ienanther*     acnleftta,     Piroflopu 

spicigera. 

lenema      hyssopifolia,     Cicendia 

hyssopifolia. 

dhwaii,  Lagerstroemia  parviflora. 

liantum  oaudatum — Hansraj. 

li-modraxn.  Tam.,  Glycyrrhisa. 

linath,  Palitana. 

iisur  of  Sen  dynasty,  L  433. 

ditya    bhakti  chettu,  HelianthuB 

annuuB. 

ditya  dynaaty,  Kashmir. 

di-upa-Des.    See  Birbhan. 

(1  junta.     See  Architecture. 

iljutant,  Leptoptilus  argala. 

dnara,      HiND.,      Felis     pardus, 

Panther. 

donda^  Arudonda,  Tel.,  Gapparis 

liorrida. 

draistae  of  Arrian — Jartikka. 

drak,  HiND.,  Green  ginger. 

draka,  i.  490. 

dulay      kai,      Tah.,       Gucnmis 

tuberoBus. 
durian — Parsee. 

dwaita.    See  Gharvaka ;  Dwaita. 
.dwani  Khel.    See  Afghanistan. 
.dya  katti,  the  Goorg  knife. 
Scidium.     See  Fungus. 
SgoceroB  8^;agras,  Gapra  aegagms. 
Sgoceros   Falconeri,    Gapra  mega- 

ceros. 

Solian  pipe.    See  Buluh. 
Sschjrnomene    grandiflora,     Agati 

grandiflora. 
Sachynomene  triflora,  Desmodiam 

'tziflomxn. 
Elsculapius.    See  Dhanwantari. 
Bsculus     hippocastanum,     Horse 

chestnut. 
Bsop's  Fables.    See  Bidpai ;  Kalila- 

w^a-Damna. 
Bsta-kudns,  Abab.,  Lavender. 
Ctbopyga,  Sun  birds. 
Bt-xnusana,       Singh.,       Gyathea 

arborea. 

,faz,  Afis,  Abab.,  Galls, 
^fghans,  Pathan. 
^fiixi,  Afyun,  Abab.,  Opium, 
jlatun,    Abab.,    Bali»modendron 

b'dellium. 

Jrican  plants.    See  Botany, 
^ridi.     See  Afghanistan, 
.fsantin,  Abab.,  Artemisia;  Worm- 

vrood. 
^fshar — niyat. 

^ftimun,  Hind.,  Guscuta  reflexa. 
^gada  tantra,  Sansk.,  Antidotes. 
,<r£^ugen,  Arab.,  Eagle- vood,  Lign- 

aloes,  Aquilaria  agallocha. 
^g^axxiidae — Reptiles, 
^gane.    See  Babylonia,  218. 
^^rapetes  arborea,  Yaccinium  Les- 

cbenaultii. 
.gara,  Hutd.,  Aohyranthed  aspera. 
^^r-agar,  Malat,  Euoheumaspino- 

BUiD,  Gigartina  spinosa,  Plocaria 

Candida,  Sea-weeds. 
^^aria.    See  Ghutia  Nagpur. 
i^SkTic,  Amadon. 
^aru,  Sansk.,  Aquilaria  agallocha, 

j^afi^le-wood,  Lign-aloes. 
^.garwal,  Oswal. 

t»aaa-tam«re,  Tam.  ,Pi8tiastratiotiB. 
;|an,  Agati  grandiflora. 
gatbis     loranthifolia,     Dammara 

orientalis. 

..ffatbocles.    See  Bactria,  222. 
^^{htbos  Demon,  Hindu,  71. 
^atbotes  chirata,  Ophelia  chirata. 
^ave  oantala,  Fourcroya  cantala. 
^bor.    See  Grits, 
^bora.  See  Gannibals ;  Ghamundi ; 

Kerari. 
Lgila  gabrUf  Malat,  Eagle-wood. 


Agin  bttii,  DUK.,  Ammannia  vesica- 

toria. 
Aglaia  adorata.     See  Ghloranthus 

inoonspicuus. 
AgUy   maram,    Tau.,    Ghickrassia 

tabuliuris. 
Agni.  See  Divination;  Hindu;  OrdeaL 
Agnihotra  Brahmans,  i.  433. 
Agni-jwala,  Sansk.,  Grislea  tomen- 

tosa. 
Agni   mata,  Tbl.,  Plumbago  Zey- 

lanica. 
Agni  vendrapaku,  Tel.,  Ammannia 

▼esicatoria. 
Agriculture,  Husbandly. 
Agri-Horticultural   Societies.     See 

Botany,  422. 
AgrostlB   linearis,   Gynodon   daoty- 

lon. 
Aguayka,  a   short  and  very  hard 

leather  whip,  about  one  ana  a  half 

feet  long,  attached  to  a  stick,  used 

by  Gossacks  and  the  Tartars. 
Agur,  Tam.,  Hugonia  mystax. 
Ahairiah.    See  Boar. 
Aharwarah,  Bohilkhand. 
Ahel,  Abab.,  Lign-aloes. 
Aheta.     See  Philippines. 
Ahilla,      SiNOH.,      Gathartooarpus 

fistula. 
Ahir,  Pebs.,  Gonessi  seed. 
Ahir.    See  Gorakhpur. 
Ahlada  mara,  Gan.,  Flcus  Indica. 
Ahmad.    See  Paniput. 
Ahmad,  Wajah-ul-Mulk.  See  Ghard- 

aota. 
Ahreo,  Sdvd.,  Lepidium  sativum. 
Ahriman — Parsee. 
Ahuna  Yairya — ^Parsee. 
Ai  or  Ananit.    See  Ghaldea,  642. 
Aihole,  i.  612. 
Aika-wairena,  Singh.,  Ophiozylon 

serpentinum. 
Allan,    Hind.,   also    Elaur,    EUal, 

Andromeda  ovalifoUa. 
Aima,  Tam.,  Buchanania  latifolia. 
Aimak.    See  Ghar   Aimak  ;  Feroz 

Kohl;  Iliyat;  Paisivan. 
Ain,  Mahb.,  Terminalia  tomentosa. 
Aing?  BuBH.,  Dipterocarpus  alatus. 
Aini  mara,  Anjeu,  Maleal.,  Arto- 

carpus  hirsutus. 
Aino,  Japan,  Jesso. 
Ain-ul-dik,    Abab.,    Abrus    preoa- 

torius. 
Air&vati,  the  Bavi. 
Air-bladder.    See  Fish  Maws. 
Aishk-peoha,  Pebs.,  Pharbitis  nil. 
AiwuUi.    See  Architecture,  145. 
Ajaib-ul-Makhlukat,    Zakariya  -  al  - 

Kazwini. 
Ajam.    See  El-Aiem. 
Ajata   Satru  —  Falibothra,    Patali- 

putra. 
Aimir,  Hindustan,  82;  Bfhairwara, 

i.  449. 
Ajmud,    Hind.,  Apium  involucra- 

tum. 
Ajuga  fruticosa,  Anisomeles  Mala- 

barica. 
Ajunta  Gaves.     See  Gave  Temples ; 

Jain  Architecture. 
Ajwain,  Hind.,  Ligusticum  ajowan, 

Ptychotis  ajwain.  Bishop's  weed. 
Ak,  Hind.,  Galotropis  procera. 
Aka  KheL    See  Afghanistan. 
Akal    nafsah,    Abab.,    Enphoriiia 

Ganariensis. 
Akarakarum,  Tam.,  Pellitory. 
Akarkara,  Hind.,  Spilanthes  oler- 

acea. 
Akaipani,  Malat,  Asparagus  raoe- 

mosus. 
Akar-wangi,    Malat,    Andropogon 

muricatus. 
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Akasa-tamara,  Txii.,  Pistia  stratiotis. 
Akas-bel,  GuJ.,  Gnsuta  reflexa. 
Akash  bulli,    Beno.,   Gaasyta   fili- 

formis. 
Akas  -  mukhi      See   Mendicants; 

Saiva. 
Akas-nim,  Hind.  ,  Bignonia  suberosa. 
Akazai.    See  Afghanistan. 


Akhar,  Bikhali,  Beas,  Bhus  vemi' 

cifera. 
Akhi  of  Kulu,  Bubus,  sp. 
Akhira— Palli. 
Akhiri  Ghar-shambah.    See  Muham- 

madanism. 
Akhul.    See  Central  Asia. 
A-kia-lu-hiang,  Ghin.,  Lign-aloes. 
Akkada,  Upper,  or  Northern  Ghal- 

dsea.  SeeGommerce;  Guneiform; 

Literature. 
Aklnre.    See  Binua. 
Aklil-ul-jabal,    Abab.,    Rosmarinus 

officinalis. 
Aklil-ul-Malik,    HiND.,    Astragalus 

hamatus. 
Aklu,  Hind.,  Viburnum  foetens. 
Akra,  Ankra,  Hind.,  Yida  sativa. 
Akri,  Hind.,  Withania  coagulans. 
Ak-rokat — Kalu. 
Akrot,  Hind.,  Juglans  regia,  Aleur- 

ites  triloba. 
Aku    chenrudu,    Tel.,    Euphorbia 

cattimandu. 
Akuje     madu,     Tbl.,     Euphorbia 

nivulia. 
Akund,  Hind.,  Galotropis  procera. 
Akuyila-semun-rumi,  Abab.,    Opo- 

baJasam. 
Ak-yau,  Bubm.,  Agallocha  wood. 
Ala-chaindala,  Alsanda,  Tam.,  Doli- 

chos  Sinensis. 
Alaika,  Alli-chettu,  Tel.,  Memcylon 

ramiflorum. 
Alakh  Nami— Sanyasi. 
Ala-Kul,  LfUices. 

Alam,  Abab.,  Banners,  Standard. 
Ala  maram,  Tam.,  Ficus  Indica. 
Alamzar  Khel.    See  Afghanistan. 
Alanga,  Sinoh.,  Galonyction  grandi- 

florum. 
Alang  -  alang,     MALAY,     Imperata 

kolnighi. 
Alareya  -  gass,     Singh.,    Kurrimia 

Zeylanica. 
Ala-u-Din.     See  Ertoghral. 
Alausa  toll    See  Fishes,  1114 ;  Bed 

Fish ;  Fish  Roe. 
Alawa,  Tel.,  Pangolin. 
AI-Azzah.     See  Al-lat. 
Albuquerque,  Portugal. 
Alcurus.    See  Bulbm. 
Alder,  Alnus  Nepalensis. 
Alestris.    See  Fibres. 
Aleurites  lacciferum,  Rottlera  lacd- 

fera. 
Alexandria,  Oritse. 
Alexandrian  laurel,  Galophyllum  ino- 

phyllum. 
Alga,    Trichodesmium    erythraeum. 

Sea-weeds. 
Al-Gaziaili— Sufi- 
Al-Ghabun,  a  Bedouin  tribe. 
Ali,  Tam.,  Aquila  folvescens. 
Alia,  Elwa,  Hind.,  Aloes. 
Alien  or  Andkhui — Turkoman. 
Alii  Kimbula,  Sinoh.,  Grocodile. 
Ali  lUahi-Karund. 
Alintah,  Malat.  Leeches. 
Alisa,    Eti   chilla,   Tel.,    Dilivaria 

ilicifolia. 
AUsh  of  Kangra— Rubus. 
All's  Pot— Kashgul-i-AU. 
Aliveri,  Beno.,  Lepidium  satavum, 

Gress. 
Aliya  Santana,  Polyandry. 
Alisai.    See  Afghaniitan. 
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Al-Kahira— Kahira. 

Alkola,  Aleorites  triloba. 

Alkuslii,    Bbng.,    Mucona  prurita, 

Cowhage. 
Alia  batsalla,  Tam.,  Basella  cordi- 

folia. 
Alla-gili-gieh-chay  T£L.,   Orotalaria 

verrucoBa. 
Allah— Ilah. 
Allaa  tribe — Kedah. 
AlligatiMT  pear — Persea  gratisflima. 
AUi  of  Animallay,  AntiariB  innoxia. 
Alii  palli,  Kash.,  Af  paragUB  filicinus. 
Allopu  Kommu-vella-Tanti-gadda, 

Tel.,  Andropogon  nardus. 
Alloy.     See  Brass;  Pot  Metal. 
Allu,    Hind.,    Himalayan    nettle, 

Urtica,  sp. 
AIlu,  ordeal.  See  Divination;  Ordeal. 
Almanac,  Panchanga. 
d'Almeyda,  Portugal. 
Alms.    Hindu,  72 ;  Mendicants. 
Aloe  Americana,  Fourcroya  cantala. 
Aloes-wood,  Aquilaria  agallooha. 
Alphabet.  See  Akkad ;  Deva  Nagari ; 

Literature. 
AlpheadcB— Shrimps. 
Alpinia  cardamomum,  Elettaria  car- 

aamomum. 
Alpinia  sessUis,  Kaempfera  galanga. 
Alsi,  Hind.,  Flax. 
Alsophila  armata,  Tree-fern. 
Al-Tanr,  Saur,  Abab.,  Bull. 
Alu  Balu,  Pers.,  Prunns  cerasus. 
Alu  Bokhara,  Hind.,  Pebb.,  Prunns 

Bokhariensis. 
Aluk,  Hind.,  Pine  resin. 
Alvares.    See  Portugal 
Alwar,  Hot  springs,  113. 
Alyar,  Hind.,  Dodonoea   Burman- 

Amada,  Beno.,  Ourouma  amada. 
Amadoa  Indioa,  Cluytia  patula. 
Amalg^oh,  Hind.,  Prunus  puddum. 
Amaltas,  Hind.,  CsMia. 
Amarak,  a  Bedouin  tribe. 
Amar-bauria,  HiND.,  Guj.,*CuButa 

reflexa. 
Amardad-sal — ^Parsee. 
Amarkantak— Hindustan,  77. 
Amaryllis    latifolia,    Crinum    lati- 

folium. 
Amba,  also  Ambalika,  Pandu.' 
Amba  curb,  Mahr.,  Cupania  canes- 

cens. 
Amba  Jogi,  L  612. 
Ambalu,  Ampalu,  Malay,  Lao. 
Ambarbarus,  Aarghus,  Arab.,  Bor- 

beris  aristata. 
Ambari,  Bombay,  Crotalaria  juncea, 

DUKH.,  Hibiscus  cannabinus. 
Ambashta,  Amlika,  Sansk.,  Oxali- 

daceie. 
Ambati  maddu,  Tel.,  Trianthcma 

obcardatum. 
Ambeng,  Burm.,  Amber. 
Ambi  haldi,  HiND.,  Curcuma  sod- 

oaiia. 
AmbU,  Amla,  Pan  J.,  Emblica  offi- 
cinalis. 
AmblyoephalidsB — Reptiles. 
Ambuti,  Amrul,  Hind.,  Oxalidaceae. 
Am-chur,  HiND.,  Mango  pickles. 
Amdhuka,  BsNO.,  Hind.,  Yitis  In- 

dica. 
America.    See  Fu-Sang ;  Britain. 
Ame-sa-Auza,  BtiBif.,  Anona  squa- 

mosa. 
Amghautan,  Arab.,  Acacia  Arabica. 
Amir-ul-Mominin — Imam,  Khalif. 
Amla-loniha,  SlAX,  Oxalidacese. 
Amlanch,  Kansi,  Ohenab,  Ribes. 
Amla  vetn^awmu,  Tel.,  Oalamus. 
Amlika,  Hind.,  Embliea  officinalis. 
Amlok,  Hind.,  Diospyros  lotus. 


Amlu,  Chekab,  Gusuta  pedicellata. 
Amluj,  Arab.,  Phyllanthus  emblica. 
Amluki,  Beng.,  Albizzia  stipulata. 
Amok.    See  Bugis  ;  Celebes. 
Amomum  galanga,  Alpinia  galanga. 
Amomum  hirsutum,  Costus    speci- 

08U8. 

Amomum  repens,  Elettaria  carda- 
momum. 

Amomum  zerumbet,  Curcuma  zed- 
oaria. 

Amomum  zingiber,  Zingiber  offi- 
cinale. 

Amoy.    See  Hae  Nun. 

Amphidonax,  Arundo  karka. 

Ampulex,  Wasp. 

Amra,  Hind.,  Spondias  mangifera. 

Amran  Hill.     See  Babylon. 

Amr  Bel,  Hind.    See  Aptimun. 

Amsshashpand — Parsee. 

Amu  Darya.     Central  Aria ;  Oxus. 

Amukanam,  Tak.,  Physalis  somni- 
fera. 

Amulet.    See  Diyination. 

Amultas ;  Bhawa,  Hind.,  Catharto- 
carpus  fistula. 

Amur,  a  Bedouin  tribe.  See  Bedouin. 

Amus,  Arab.,  Ajwain  seed. 

Amusada  nelli,  Singh.,  Embliea 
officinalis. 

Amwah.    See  Architecture,  141. 

Amyntas.     See  Bactria,  222. 

Amyris  agallocha  and  A.  commi- 
phora, Balsamodendron  agallocha. 

Amyris  Gileadensis,  Balsamodendron 
berryi,  Opobalsam. 

Amyris  Zeylanica,  Canarinm  com- 
mune. 

An,  Jan,  Kal,  of  Beas,  Urtica 
heterophylla. 

Ana,  the  Sup^me  Being  of  the 
Chaldees ;  Anata,  female  of  Ana. 

Ana-deva — Homa. 

Anaesthesia — Solanaoen. 

Anagundi.     See  HampL 

Anai-anai,  Malat,  White  ants. 

Anai  kattaley,  Tam.,  Agave  Ameri- 
cana. 

Anai  pulia  maram,  Tam.,  Adansonia 
digitala. 

Ana-kala-bhrita — Slave. 

Anamirta  cocculus.  See  Cooculus 
Indie  us. 

Anan,  Annan-tha,  Burm.  ?  Fagnea 
fragrans. 

Ananda  temple — ^Pagan. 

Ananta-chaturdasi,  Vishnu. 

Anao,  Aonouee,  Malay,  Arenga 
saccharifera. 

Anapa  chikkudu  kaya,  Tel.,  Lablab 
▼ulgare. 

Anaprasanam — ^Hindu,  66. 

Anar,  Hind.  ,  Punica  granatum. 

Anaradhapura.  See  Architecture, 
147 ;  Pailonarua. 

Anasa  maram,  Tam.  ,  Ananas  sativus. 

Ana  shorigenam,  Maleal.,  Girar- 
dinia  Leschenaultiana. 

Ana  shovadi,  Maleal.,  Tam.,  Ele- 
phantopus  scaber. 

Anaahtar,  Hind.,  Erythrina  strieta. 

Anas  phal,  Ddkh.,  Hind.,  Illieium 
anisatum. 

Anatherum  muricatum,  Andropogon 
muricatus. 

Anazah.    See  Bedouin. 

Anchar,  Antiar,  Jay.,  Antiaris  ioxi- 
oaria. 

Anchusa.    See  Dyes. 

Andara-gass,  SlNOH.,  Dichroetaehjn 
cinerea. 

Andersonia  acuminata,  Conocarpus 
acuminatus. 

Andersonia  oucnllata,  Amoora  oucnl- 
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Andhra.    See  Coins ;  WarangaL 
Andkhui.     See  Afghanistan. 
Andrachne     trifotiatus,     BiscbofiEi 

Javanica. 
Andrada—Tibet. 

Andrographis  panieulata,  Chiretti. 
Andromachus — ^Tareaa  Faruq. 
Andromeda   iymplocifolia,  Vsccm 

ium  Lesohenaultii 
Andropogon  adcularia,  Chiywpo^ 

adculfl^is. 
Andropogon   saecharatus,  Sorghir 

sacoharatum. 
Anethum  Panmori,  Fcenienlnm  i^n- 

mori. 
Anethum  sowa.  Dill  teed. 
Anga.    See  Clothing,  74a. 
Angad — Nanak. 
Angia,  Hind.,  a  bodice.     See  Clt^tl- 

ing. 
Angiopteris  pruinoea.  Tree-fern. 
Angolam,  Maleal-,  Alangium  dcti* 

petalum. 
Angrakha.    See  Clothing,  74^ 
Angria.    See  Conaji 
Anguza,  Hing,  Hind.,  Ferula  asafcc- 

tida. 
Anhenta,  SiNOH.,  Datura  fastuosi. 
Ani,  Can.,  Tam.,  Tkl.,  Elephant. 
Ani    carra,    Ooday,    Tam.,   Otlina 

wodier. 
Anictoclea  Grahamiana,  TetrameleF 

nudiflora. 
Ani  gandamani,  Tam.,  Adenanthen 

pavonina. 
Ammallay  —  Mouniama,     Coimba- 

tore,  Kader. 
Ani  -  neringi,       Tam.»        PedaliuD 

murex. 
Auiuruli    mara.    Cam.,    Alanginm 

decapetalum. 
Anise,  Anethum  graTeolena. 
Aniseed  tree,  nUciam  anisatum. 
Anisun,  Anisbn,  Hind.,  Ptyehods. 
Anjabar,    Hind.,    PQlygoiium   bis- 

torta. 
I  Anian,    Hind.,    Pennuatom    cen- 

chroides. 
Anjan,    Hind.,  Sulphoret  of  anti 

mony. 
Anjir,  Hind.,  Fiena  carioa. 
Anjun,  Mahr.,  Hardwiekia  binatL. 
Anjuna,  Kurpa,  Mahb.,  Ifemec7l<:»*i 

ramiflorum. 
Ankhar,  BSA8,  Falconeria  insignia. 
Ank-kush,     Bkno.,     Rottlera    lac- 

cifera. 
AnUet.    See  Bracelet. 
Ankren,  Beab,  Bubua. 
Ankulo,  Ankul,  Mahb.,  Alaaginic 

decapetalum. 
Anna  bugdi,  Tam.,  Qreen  eoppesas. 
Anna-deo — ^Isani. 

Annah-leng,  Burm.  ?  Fagnea  fragrant. 
Annam.    See  Cocfain-Chuka. 
Anna  Puma  Devi — Parrati,  Lakshm- . 
Anneslea  spinota,  Earraki  fervx. 
Anoa  depressicomis,  the  Sapi  l*t .. . 

or  Wild  Cow  of  Celebes. 
Anogeissus  acuminatus,  OoDoearr  ■- 

acuminatus. 
AnomospeiTDum     vxcelsam,      Vh.'. 

Actepnila  Neilgherrensis. 
Anoo.    See  Burma,  L  526w 
Ansari— Lebanon. 
Anta  chika,  Malsal.,  Anona  »!'-*- 


Pistaa  strati 


Antaia-tamara,  Tkl., 

tea,  Villanria 
Antara   valli   tige, 

filiformis. 
Ant-eater,      Manis 

Pangolin,  M.  auiita. 
An  terved— -Jumna. 
Anthemifl 
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inthereea,    genuB   of   silk  -  worms. 

See  Bombycina,  411 ;  Inaects. 
Liithibidie,  a  family  of  beetles. 
Lnthriscas      cerefolium,       Ghsero- 

phyllum  sativum. 
Liithrodac^lia    spinoM,    Pandamis 

odoratissimus. 

Liitialcides.  See  Bactria,  222. 
Ltitiar,  Jav.,  Stryehnos  iieute. 
intiaria  8accidora>  Lepuranda  sac- 

cidora. 

LTitichint.    See  Dajjal. 
kjitilope        bubaiufl,       Alcephalus 

bubalus. 
Lntilope  chickara,  Tetraoeros  quad* 

ricomis. 

Lntilope  eolvLSf  Saiga  Tartarica, 
Lntilope  gatturosa,  Procjipra   gat* 

tarosa. 
Lntilope  picta,  Poriax  pictus. 
Lntilope    quadrioornis,    Tetraoeros 

qaadrioomis. 
Lntimackus.     See  Baotria,  222. 
Lntiochus.     See  Bactria,  220, 
Lntis  tes — Imam . 
Lnts.     See  FormicidaB ;  Insects. 
Lutumora,  Beno.,  Isora  corylifolia. 
Lnu — Kha-mi. 
Lnu,   SuMATRAN,  Arenga   sacchar- 

ifera,  Gomuti. 
LHumula,  Tbl.,  Lablab  vidgare. 
Lnwar  - 1  -  Soheili»     Panc^itantra, 

Kashifi. 
Lnrarut,  HiND.,  Saroocolla,  Penaea 

inncronata. 
Lola,  Anola,  Amla,  Hind.^  PhyUan- 

thus  cmblica. 
Lomos.    See  Basira;  Mount  Maha- 

ban. 
Lpamargamu,    TUn,    Aobyranthus 

aspera. 
Lpa  marya,  HiHD. ;  Apang,  BuBM., 

Acbyranthes  aspera. 
Lpama    liliquosa,    Bragantia  Wal- 

liobii 

Lpamea,  Persia. 
Lpbis  coffe»y  Coffee  louse.  Sec  Bog, 

i.     504;    Coffee    Planting,    774; 

Insects. 
Lpis.     See  Bull. 
Lpium  graveolens.  Celery. 
Lpium  petroselinum,  Potroselinum 

sativum,  Parslev. 
Lplotaxis    auriculata,     Ancklandia 

cost  us. 
Lpocyne      viminea,       Orthanthera 

viminea. 
ipocynum       foetidum,       Paederia 

fcetida. 
Lpocynum  frutescens,  Ichnocarpus 

fnitescens. 
Lpollo— Krishna. 
Lpollodotus.    See  Baotria,  222. 
Lpollophanes.     See  Bactria,  222. 
Liwnogeton  monostachys,  Spathium 

Chinense. 
Lpoong,  KoL.,  Holostemma  Bbeedia- 

num. 
Lppa,     SmoH.  ;     Apum,      Tam., 

Hopper. 
Li>pak-Hodja — Kashgar. 
Lppel,    MalkaTi.,   Premna  integri- 

folia. 
Lpplaoaram,  Tam.,  Tel.,  Barilla. 
Lpple  tree,  Pyrus  malus. 
Lpsaras,  Swarga — Valkyne. 
Lpteryx  Australia,  Struthionids?. 
Lpors,  Balvch.,  Juniperus  excelaa. 
Lquila.    See  Eagle;  Eagle-wood. 
Lraba.    See  Carriage. 
Lrabic— Lanp^uages. 
^rabi  mutchi,  DuKH.,'  Mullet  fish. 
Lrachnechthra,  Sun-birds, 
jrachosia.    See  Hftraquita. 
Ljadhya,  L  434. 
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Arafat— Ihram,  Mount. 
Arafura  Sea.    See  Archipelago,  1S5. 
ArainsB,  Macaws  of  America,  Parrot. 
Arak,  Aeab.,  Salvadora  Persica. 
Aral,    Lake,      See    Central    Asia; 

LeJces. 
Arala,  Sansk.,  Ailantus  excelsus. 
AraU,  Maleal.,    AUamanda  cath- 

artica. 
Arali,  Tah.,  Nerium  odorum. 
Aralia  papyrifera,  Fatsia  papyrif era, 

Rice-paper  plant. 
Arandi,  Hind.,  Castor-oil  plant. 
Arango,  GuJ.,  ComeHan  b^ads. 
Araogpara,  Majlat,  Lamp-black. 
Araq,  Arq,  Abab.,  Alcohol,  Airaok. 
Ararat — Mount. 

Arasa  maram,  Tam.,  Ficus  religiosa. 
Arashtra.  Cliandragupta;  Jartikka. 
Arasinagoorghy,     Can.,     Gamboge 

butter. 
Arati.    See  Divination ;  Ordeal. 
Arati  pallam,  Tam.,  Plantain. 
Aravalli.   See  Climate ;  Hindus,  7C ; 

Mountains. 
Aravam — Tamil. 
Araya  anjely,  Maleal.,  Lepuranda 

saccidora,  Antiaris  innoxia. 
Arbes,    Arbee,    A&ab.,     Colocasia 

esculenta. 
Arbol  de  Leche,  Cow  tree. 
Archer  fish,  ChsBtodon  rostratus,  and 

Toxotes  jaoulator? 
Archil.    See  Orchilla  Weed. 
Archipelago.     See   Climate;    Lan- 
guages. 
Architecture.    See  Cave  Temples  ;' 

Dhank ;  Halebid ;  EUora ;  Ajunta ; 

Orissa;  Sculptures. 
Aretomys  hemachalanus.  Marmot. 
Ardanda,  HiND.,  Capparis  horrida. 
Ardashir.     See  Hoormuz ;  Kai. 
Ardekan,  Istakhr. 
Ardibehest-Jasan— Parsee. 
Ardich,  TuBK.,  Juniper  berries.^ 
Areca  oleracea,  Oreodoxa  oleracea. 
Areo,    Jav.,    Arenga   saccharifera. 

See  Fibres ;  Palm  TVine. 
Arethusiese— Orchiaoen. 
Argala  migratoria,  Leptoptilos   ar- 

gala. 
Argali,  Caprovis  argali. 
Argaim,  leaders  of  Kashmir. 
Argha.   See  Yoni ;  Parvati ;  Patera. 
Arglkiam,  Hindu,  70. 
Argus  Pheasants,  Ceriomis,  tfp.  See 

Birds ;  Phasianidw. 
Ar^;yreia  speciosa,  Letsomia  nervosa. 
An,  Arisi  payera,  Malbal.,  Oryza 

sativa. 
Ari,    Khubani,    Chinaru,     Hind., 

Armeniaca  vulgaris. 
Aria,  PuBHTU,  I^rus  Eamaonensis. 
Aria  bepon,  Maleal.,  AzadiraQhta 

Indica. 
Ari-alu,  Maleal.,  Ficus'religiosa. 
Aria-vila,  Maleal.,  Polanisia. 
Aridurum,  Tam.,  Orpiment. 
Ari-ikan,    I^Ialay,    Isinglass,  Fish- 

ma^ni. 
Ari   poone,  S.  Can.,  Calophyllum 

elatum. 
Aris,  AruSj  Asganda,  Hind.,  Adha- 

toda  vasica. 
Arisina,  Can.,  Curcuma  longa. 
Aritha,  Hind.,  Sapindus  detergens, 

S.  acuminatus. 
AriuB.    See  Fishes,  1115 ;  Isinglass. 
Ariya  poriyam,  Malay,  Antidesma 

bunias. 
Arjamand  Banu  Begum,  Taj  MahaL 
Arjuna,   Arjunsadra,  DuKH.,  Pen- 

taptera  arjuna. 
Arjuna — Pandu. 
Arjuno,BSNO.,  Lagerstroemia  regina. 
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'  Arkalu,  Tbl.,  Harmala  rata? 
Arkhar,  Kikhul,  BeUlB,  Rhus  acumi^ 

nata. 
Arma-Bel— Kara  Bela. 
Armenia.      See    Commerce,    790; 

Haiq. 
Aroa,  Hind.,  Bubalus  arnL 
Amatto,  Annatto,  Bixa  orellana. 
Ami,  Hind,  of  Beab,  Clerodendron 

siphonanthus. 
Aroosha  fibre  of  Chittagong,  Calli- 

carpa. 
Arora.    See  Deserts,  920. 
Arremene,    Singh.,    Cassia  Soma- 

trana. 
Arsaces— Persia,  Bactria,  221,  223. 
Arsenic     See  Dyes;  Hurtal ;  Beal- 

gar. 
Arsenoe.    See  Commerce,  789. 
Arsis' rugosa,  Grewia  microcos. 
Art— Jewellery. 
Artabanus,  Hoormuz. 
Artaxerxes,  Kai,  Hoormuz,  Perso- 

polis. 
Arthaneswaii,  i.  435. 
Artichoke,  Cynara  scolyiuus. 
Artisans.    See  Caste. 
Aru.    Sec  Archipelago,  135. 
Aru,    Jhelum,    Panj.,  AmygdaluB 

Persica.    . 
Aruda,  Tam.,  Rata  graveolens. 
Aruga,    Warugu,    TSL.,    Paapalum 

stoloniferum. 
Arugam  pilu,  Tam.,  Cynodon  dacty- 

lon. 
Aru  kanla  kaohoram,  Tel.,  Curcuma 

amada. 
Aruli,    Aungra,    Hind.,     Emblloa 

officinalis. 
Arum    campanulatum,     Amorpho- 

phallus  campanulatus. 
Arum    colocasia,    Colocasia     anti- 
quorum. 
Arum  esoulentum,  Colocasia  escul- 
enta, C.  antiquorum. 
Arum  orixense.Typhonium  orixense. 
Arum    Rumphii,    Amorphophallus 

campanulatus. 
Arumugan— Kartikeya,  Skanda. 
Arunasala  Puranam.    See  Brahma. 
Arundo  karka,  Amphidonax  karka. 
Arunelli,  Tam.,  Tbl.,  Cicca  disticha. 
Arur,    Rattankat,     Chenab,    An- 
dromeda ovalifolia. 
Arosa-pas-pardah,  Pebs.,  Puneeria 

coagulans. 
Arwi,  Hind.,  Colocasia  antiquorum. 
Arzan,  Hind.,  Panicum  miliaceum. 
Asaf etida.  Ferula  asafoetida. 
Asal-ul-uahl,  Injubin,  Arab., Honey. 
Asan,   Saj,   Hind.,  Terminalia  to- 

mentosa. 
Asarun,  Abab.,  Asarum  Europseum. 
Asbarg,  Hind.,  Delphinium,  sp.,  a 

yellow  dye. 
Ascaridia  Indica,  Vernonia  anthel- 

mintica. 
Ascetics,  Hylobii. 
Asddiadee  — Tunicata. 
Asclepias     asthmatica,     jTylophora 

astnmatioa. 
Asclepias  geminata,  Gymnema  syl- 

vestre. 
Asclepias  gigantea,  Calotropis  gig- 

antea. 
Asclepias  herbacea,  Calotropis  herb- 

acea. 
Asclepias  microphylla,  Pentatropis 

spiralis. 
Asclepias  montana  and  A  tingens, 

Gymnema  tingens. 
Asclepias   odoratiasima,  Pei^gularia 

odoratissixna. 
Asclepias  paeadoeara,  Hemidesmus 

Indicus.  , 
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Aflolepiafl   rosea,   Oxystelma  escul- 

entmn. 
Aflclepias    tenAcissima,     Mandenia 

tenacissima. 
Aflfar,  Abab.,  Oarthamns  tinctorius. 
Asfeidaj,  Abab.,  White  lead. 
Asgand   nagori,    Hind.,    Withania 

coagulans. 
Ash— Fraxinus  xanthoxylloides. 
Ashbutohegan,  Abab.,  Castor,  Civet. 
Ashkar,  Pkbb.,  Caroxylon  Griffithii. 
Ashtoreth,  Sun-worship.     See  Job. 
Ashunkar,  Can.,  Jonesia  asoka. 
Ashur,  Abab.,  Calotropis  gigantea. 
Ashurites,  Povindah. 
Aahur  Khana.     See  AUawa. 
Ashwa-gandha,    Hind.,    Withania 

Bomnifera. 
Ashwertha,  Beng.,   Urostigma  re- 

ligiosa. 
Asi.     See  Armour,  161. 
AsinuB  Indicus.  See  Equidse;  Onager. 
Asli  Tus.     See  Ibex  Wool. 
Asl-uB-BUB,  Abab.,  Glycyrrhiza. 
Asnea,  Mahb..  Leopard. 
Asoka — Jonesia  asoka. 
Asok  maram,  Tau.,  Guatteria. 
Asphota,  Sanbk.,  Jasmiiium. 
Aspidium  arbor,  Cyathea  arborea. 
Aspidium  barometz,  Tartarian  lamb. 
Assam — Hindustan,  82. 
Assanna,    Asun,    Mahb.,    Bridelia 

spinosa. 
Assassin.  .    See    Alamut;    Hasan; 

Karmati. 
Assothee,  Ashok,  Ta&t.,  Polyalthia 

longifoUa. 
Assur.    See  Babylonia,  218. 
Assyrian  dynasty.    Babylonia,  218. 
Astak,  Hind.,  Dried  apricots. 
Astarte — Ken. 
Astarte.    See  Baal. 
Astrak,  Guj.,Hind,  Ammoniac  gum. 
Astrapia  nigra,  Paradise  birds. 
Astronomy.    See  Chaldtea ;  Kacsha. 
Astrung,  Abab..  Mandrake. 
Astur,  micronesius.  See  Accipitrinie. 
As-ul-us-Bosun,  Isra,  Abab.    Orris 

root. 
Asur.    See  Chutia  Nagpur. 
Aswa— Sacae. 

Aswail,  Mahb.,  Ursus  labiatus. 
Aswalayana,  Tel.,  Poa  oynosuroidcs. 
Aswa-medha,    Horse  sacrifice'.     See 

Horse,  108. 
Aswaththamu,  Tel.,  Ficus  religiosa. 
Ata?  Hind.,  BENO.,Anona  squamosa. 
Atadi,  Singh.,  Chiretta. 
Ataka    mamidl,   Tel.,   Boerhaavia 

erecta. 
Atanday,  Tait.,  Capparis  horrida. 
Atap,  Malay,  Nipa  fruticans.' 
Atash-bahram — Parsee. 
Atash  khor,  Pebs.,  Caccabis  chakor. 
Atcha,  Atti  maram,  Tam.,   Hard- 

wiokia  vinata,  Ebony. 
Atchakzai.     See  Daurani. 
At-demmata,      Singh.,      Gmclina 

arborea. 
Atenchus  saeer,  Sacred  Beetle  of  the 

Egyptians.    See  Copridae ;  Insects. 
A-thau-ka-pho,BuBM.,  Jonesia  asoka. 
Atherura  fasdculata,  Poreupine. 
Atb'i--Paggi. 
Atibala  chet|u,  Tel.,  Sida  rhom- 

boidea. 
Ati-madhramu,  Tel.,  Glycyrrhiza, 

Liquorice  juice. 
Ati     muktamn,     Tel.,    Dalbergia 

Oojjainensis,  Hiptage  madablota. 
Atis,     Hind.,    Aconitum    hetero- 

phyllum. 
Atish,  Tisi,  Alisi,  Panj.,  Flax. 
Ati-singia-bish,    Bbno.,    Aconitum 

ferox. 


Atith— Siva. 

Ati  tipili,  Tam.,  Scindapsui. 

Ati-visha,  Sansk.,  Aconitum  ferox. 

Atke'kule,  Beng.,  Arachis  hypogea. 

Atmagupta,  Sanbk.,  Oowhage. 

Atmisa,  Artimisaya,  Abab.,  Artem- 
isia. 

Atnamns,  Abab.,  Anthemis  nobilis 
Plant. 

Atolls— Reef. 

Atrek  valley.  See  Central  Asia; 
Etrek. 

Atr-i-gul,  Pebs.,  Otto  of  roses. 

Atta.  See  Ants ;  Insects ';  Poneridse. 

Attacus,  a  genus  of  silk -worms. 
See  Biombycina,  412 ;  Insects. 

Attagen  aquilus,  Tachyptes  aquila. 

Atta-jam— Olea  dioica. 

Attalea  funif era,  Piassaba  fibre. 

Atta    maram,    Tam.,  Anona  squa- 

Attei,  Tam.,  Leeches. 

Attila.     See  Etzel. 

Atti  maram,  Tam., 'Ficus  glomerata. 

Attoonettee,    Tam.,    u£schynomene 

aspei'a. 
Attukka-gass,      SiNGH.,      Covellia 

glomerata. 
Attukudasa,    Mal.,   ^sohynomene 

aspera. 
Aulantha,     Maleal.,    Calosanthes 

Indica. 
Auma,  Hind.,  Desert  soil. 
Aurangabad.    See  Daulatabad. 
Aurantaceie.     Sec  Citracese. 
Aurea  chersonesus,  Ophir,  Sinhoa. 
Aurelia.    See  Phosphorescence. 
Australian  plants.    See  Botany,  423. 
Authi,  Tam.,  Baufiinia. 
Authoondy     kai,    Tam.,    Capparis 

brevisnina. 
Ava  Ardui  Sur  Jssan — Parsee. 
Avadhuta   or    Avdhauta— Sanyasi, 

Saiva. 
Avalokit-Eswara,  a  Bodhi-satwa,  the 

Chinese  Kwan  Yin. 
Avanak,  Maleal.,   Tam.,    Kicinus 

'  communis. 
Avantipur.     See  Architecture,  146. 
Avanzoar,  Ibn  Zohar. 
Ava  pepper.     See  Kava. 
Avarai,  Tam.,  Cassia  absus  and  O. 

auriculata. 
Ave-m.avo,    Ayma,    Tam.,    Carcya 

arborea. 
Avena  sativa,  Oats. 
Averhoes.        See     Abul     "Wahid; 

Avesta;  Pa-zend. 
Averrhoa  acida,  Cicca  disticha. 
Avisi,  Tel.;  Agati  ^randiflora. 
Avitta,  Tam.,  Agati  grandiflora. 
Avocado — Persea  gratissima. 
Avoset,  Recurvirostra  avocetta. 
Avurtunni,  Sanbk.,  Helietercs isora. 
Avuru  gaddi  veru,  Tel.,  Andropogon 

muricatus. 
Awa-nori,  Jap.,  Algie,  Sea-vccds. 
Axis    jporcinus.    Hog-deer.        See 

Cervidaj. 
Ayal-urchi,  Pebs.,  Aquilaria  agal- 

locha. 
Aya  maram,  Tam.,  Ulmus  integri- 

folia. 
Ayapana,  Beno.  ,  HiND.,  Eupatorium 

triplinerve. 
Ayar,  Eliyum,  Panj.,  Andromeda 

ovalifolia. 
Ayar  mawar.  Malat,  Rose-water. 
Ayer-Ayer,  Lansium  aqueum. 
Aylulah— Kaylnlah. 
Ayodhya.    See  Dasaratha. 
Ayugma  parma,  Sanbk.,  Alstonia 

scholaris. 
Azadirachta  Indica,  Weevils. 
Azarbijan.    See  Cave,  €10. 
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Azefl.    See  Bactria,  22S. 
Azilises.    See  Bactria,  223. 


B 


Ba,  Achin,  Cocob  nucifera. 
Ba,  Ke-ba,  Bhot.,  Goitre. 
Baalbec.    See  Helio^liB. 
Baba,    a    Torkish   impoator,    a.  p. 

1260. 
Baba-Booden—Kadur. 
Babak,  an  impostor,  A.D.  816. 
Baba  Lai — ^Muhammadanisnu 
Babassa,  Tel.  ,  H^droootyle  Asiatica. 
Baba  Yadgar— Karund. 
Babbar  sher,  HiND.,  Felia  leo. 
Babbaaai  elaka,  Tel.,  Hydrooot}!? 

Asiatica. 
Babbeh — KirmanL 
Babblers,  Birds  of  the  sub-familr 

Timalinae. 
Babdii,  Panj.,  Psoralea  eoryUifolh. 
Babeer,  Pap3rTTis  antiquomm. 
Babel,  Tak-i-Keira. 
Baberung,  Babmbg,  HiKlx,  Embtlb 

ribes. 
Babhan,  Brahmans,  i.  433. 
Babi-alu,  Benooolen,  Tapinu  "blahx 

anus. 
Babimssa,  Homed  hog. 
Baboons,  Papioninie. 
Babra,  Tel.,  Dolichos  Sinensis. 
Babui-Tulsi,  Beno.,  Ootnmin  basili- 

cum. 
Babul,  Hind.,  Acaeia,  tp. 
Babuna,  Hind.,   Matricaria  ehani- 

omtlla. 
Babylon.     See  Hillah. 
Baocauria.    See  Dyes. 
Baccharis  salvia,  Blomea  balaanii* 

fera. 
Bacchi,    Hind.,   Vemonia    anthd- 

mintica. 
Bach,  Hind.,  Aoorus  calamm. 
Bachang,  Malay,  Mangifera  foeii^la. 
Bach-chali  kura,  Tel.,  BaacUa  eonli- 

folia. 
Bach-chali-manda,  Tel.,  Cerope-v^li 

tuberosa. 
Bachelors'  Hall.    See  Deka  Chang. 
Bactria.    See  Coins. 
Bactrus  of  the  Greeks,  the  River 

Oxus. 
Badak,  Malay,  Rhinooeroa. 
Badakhshan.    See  Afghanistan,  9<K 
Badam,  Tam.,  Canariam  atrictun. : 

Hind.,  Terminalia  cat^ipa. 
Badami,  i.  612. 

Badam  Kohi,  PBBS.,  Apiieoi. 
Badawurd,  HiND.,  Fagonia  creticm. 
Badgers,  sp.   of   family   Melidid.v, 

genera  BlelUvora,  Taaddia. 
Badhail  of  Azamra— Savraahira. 
Badhara,  Hind.,  Omelina  Asiatics, 

Pushtu,  Taxus  baceata. 
Badi — Panefaangm. 
Badian,  Pebs.,  Foeniculnm  panmf 'ti 
Badian-i-KhaUi,    A&ab.,     lUidott 

amsatom. 
Badida    chettu,     Tel.,     Erythiiu 

Indica. 
Badleyun,  B'dellium. 
Badlo,  Beab,  Oymnosporia  spuitist*. 
Badranjoya,  Hdtd.,  Mepeia  rndtr- 

alls. 
Badrul-nl-abiaz,  Abadl,  BaseOa  aTea. 
Baducfai,  Hind.,  a  red  eaith  oC  Oar- 

gaon,  used  as  a  dy«. 
Badul,  Hind.,  Ptermms,  Bats. 
Bag,  Hind.,  TigBr,  Felis  tigra. 
Baga  nella,    Hind.,    ^adesoians 

axillaris. 
Banr,  Hnm.,  Eriupiioram   caaea 

Innnm. 
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Bag    bherendA,    Bbno.,    Jairopha 

curcas. 
Bag-dasha,.  Beno.,  Felis  viverrina. 
Bagh   on   the   TaptL      See    Gave 

Temples,  Gil. 
Bagh-ankra,   Beno.,  Alangium  de- 

capetalmn. 
Bag-nans,  Raj-hans,  Hind.,  Fhoeni- 

copterus  roseus. 
Baghel,  Central  India — ^Ra^pnts. 
Baghima,  Hind.,  Bhus  ootrnos. 
Bagla.    See  Boat,  393. 
Bag-narri,    Naln,    Panj.,    Arondo 

karka. 
Bagnu  of  Kaghan,  Populiu  oiliatus. 
Bagon,  Phil.,  Balaohan. 
Ba-gyee-neo,  Burm.,  Clerodendron 

Bqnamatum. 
Bahan,  Pushtu,  Sutlej,  Tr.-Ind., 

Populus  Euphratica. 
6aha-ud-Din,  Nakshband,  a.d.  1453. 
Baha*ud-Din — Suft. 
Baha-ud-Din  Zakaria,  a.d.    1170— 

Mahammadanism. 
Bahawalpor.    See  Daondpntra. 
Bahbudi,  the  Afghan  knife. 
Bahel   ilrnlli,    Can.,   Asteracantha 

longifolia. 
Bahika,  Jartikka. 

Bahira,  Hind.,  Terminalia  bdlerica. 
Bahman,  Hind.,  Centanreabehmen. 
Bahmani    cfail,    Hind.,    Haliastnr 

Indus. 
Baholi   or   Bhavali,  EbND.,  Land 

about  a  village  homestead. 
Bahraich,  Ikauna. 
Bahram — ^Varanes. 
Bahram  Gor.    See  Hun. 
Bahrein,  Persian  Gulf. 
Bahr-ul-Lut — Jordan,  Dead  Sea. 
Bahta.    See  Boats,  393. 
Bahu   phalli,    PAN  J.,  «p.    of   Gor- 

chorus. 
Bahura,  HiND.,  Terminalia  bellerica. 
Baibarang,  Hind.  ,  Myrsine  Af  rieana. 
Bai-Bhilun.    See  Ayamata. 
Baingan,   HiND.,   Solanum  melon- 

gena. 
Bais— Rajputs, 
liaiz  (or  sign-mark),  Swad. 
Baiza  Bai— Sindia. 
Baizai  Khel.     See  Afghanistan. 
Bajar-kit,   Hind.,    Sansk.,  Manis 

pentadaotyla,  Pangolin. 
Baji,  Hind.,  Herpestes,  sjk 
Bajra,  Hind.,  Penicillaria  spicata. 
Baju.    See  Borneo,  419. 
Baka,  Buko,  Beno.,  Agati  grandi- 

iiora. 
Baka-kaia,  Malbal.,  Gucumis  melo. 
Bakam,  Arab.,  Beno.,  Ca^salpinia 

sappan. 
Bakambar,  HiND.,  Anisomeles  ovata. 
Bakapushpam,       Sansk.,       Agati 

grandiflora. 
Bakar,  Gis-SUTLXJ,  Gomus  oblonga. 
Bakayun,  PERS.,  Melia  bukasnin. 
Bakhoor-miriam,  Arab.,  Cyclamen. 
Bakhtiari,  Biyat. 
Bakkapu  chettu,  Tel^,  Gaeealpinia 

sappan. 
Bakkar-ul-wash,  Arab.,  Alcephalus 

bubalis. 
Bakla,  HiND.,  Garden  bean: 
Baklat-ul-hakima,  ARAB.,Portulaca 

oleracea. 
Baklat-ul-jezal,    Arab.,    Origanum 

normale. 
Baklat-ul-malik,    Arab.,    Fumaria 

officinalis. 
Baklat-ul-mubarik,  Arab.,  Portulaca 

quadriftda. 
Bakr-eed.      See  Fd. 
Baku—Caucasus. 
Bakul,  Beno.,  Mimusops  elengl 


Bakur  chiria— Jodagir. 
Bakur-khani,     PER.S.,     Armeniaca 

vulgaris. 
Bakus,  Hind.,  Adhatoda  vasioa. 
Balsenidae,  Sirenia,  Cetacea,  Whales. 
Balaji  Wishwanath— Sivaji. 
Balaxn,  HiND.,  Gymbopogon  aromat* 

icns. 
Balam-cira,  Hind.,  Guoiunis  sativus. 
Bala     mushh.     Hind.,    Valeriana 

WallichJAna.  . 
Balanites       iEgyptiaca,       Ximftnifl. 

^gyptiaca. 
Balanja,  T&anb-Indub,  Galligonum 

polygonoides. 
Balanopteris  minor,  Heritiera  minor. 
Balasu-kura,  Tel.,  Ganthium  parvi- 

florum. 
Balchir,.HiND.,  Nardoftaohys  Jata- 

mansi. 
Balela,  Hind.  ,  Terminalia  bellerica, 

B.  Sujah,  T.  citrina,  also  Goriaria 

Nepalensia. 
Bal^har,  Hind.,  Russian  leather. 
Ball.    See  Archipelago,  137. 
Baliyus,  Arab..  Ambassador. 
Balkh.    See  Afghanistan,  30. 
BaUala — Somnathpur. 
Ballarpur — PakhaO. 
Balm  of  Gilead,  Balm   of  Mecca, 

Balsamodendron  Berryi. 
Balnath.        See      Buloan;      Bon 

BarollL 
Balogfaa  luoida,   Australian  blood- 

vood  tree. 
Balpam,  Hind.,  Steatite. 
Balsamodendron   Gileadense.    Opo- 

balsam. 
Balsan.    See  Hill  States. 
Bal-Siva,  Ron  Barolli 
Bal-tar,  Beno.,    Borassus    flabelli- 

formis. 
Baiti,  Tibet,  Deotsa. 
Baltis.    See  Ghaldaea,  642. 
Baluchistan — Khelat. 
Balur,  Hind.,  Rock-crystal. 
Bfldu     rakkisa.     Can.,     Argemone 

Mezicana;  Tel.,  Fourcroya  can- 

tala. 
Balasu    kura,    Tel.,    Webera   tet- 

randra. 
Balnt,  Hind.,  Quercus,  tp. 
Ba   lu   wa,    BUBM.,    Abelmoschus 

csculentus. 
Bamba — Kashmir. 
Bambalimas,    Tam.,    Citros    decu- 

mana. 
Bamboo-worship,  Hindu,  66. 
Bamia  of  Bombay,  Bombay  Duck. 
Bam-i-Danya,  Pamir. 
B&n,  Bani,  Banji,  Hind.,  Quercus 

incana,  Q.  sp. 
Ban,    Hum.,     Moringa     pterygo- 

sperma. 
Bana,  Malay,  Bore. 
Banafsha,     Hind.,     Pers.,     Viola 

odorata,  V.  serpens. 
Bauaganapill^.   See  Diamond ;  Feu- 
datory ;  Hmdustan,  81. 
Banakhor,  Ban-khor,  Panj.,  Pavia 

Indica. 
Ban-akrot,  Hind.,  Pavia  Indica. 
Banaphal  of  Sutlej,  Fragaria  Indica. 
Banatha,   Sai^  Range,  Asparagus 

Panjabensis. 
Banaula,  HiND.,  Gossypium  herba- 

ceum. 
Ba-nawa,  a  sect  of  Mubammadan 

fakirs. 
Ban-berftl,  Beno.,  Felis  chaos. 
Ban  burbuti,  Phaseolus  rostratns. 
Ban'  chanda,  Flagellaria  Indica,  also 

Flacourtia  sepiaria. 
Baa-ofaar,    Hind.,   Quercus    seme- 

carpifolia, 
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Ban-chowr,  Poephagiu  gruniens. 
Banda — Nanak. 
Banda  Nawas — Kulburga. 
Bandar,  Sutlej,  Capparis  spinosa. 
Bandar   Abbas,    6000    souls.      See 

Gambroon. 
Bandaru,    HiND.,    Gardenia   tetra- 

sperma. 
Bandaru,  Pundaru?  Tel.,  Hymono- 

dyction  excelsum. 
Banddlunati — Oswal. 
Bandhana,  Hind.    See  Dyes,  1001. 
Bandhuk,  Hind.,  Pentapetes  Phoe- 
nicia. 
Bandhuka,  Hind.,  Ixora  bandhuca. 
Bandicoot  rat,  Mus  bandioota. 
Bandi  gurivenda,  Teia,  Adenanthera 

pavonina. 
Band-pat,  Hind.,  Gliiorea^matea. 
Ban-drenkh,  Ghenab,  Acacia  stipu- 

lata. 
Ban  gab,  Diospjrros  cordifolia. 
Ban  gamak,  Gucumis  pubesoens. 
Ban^iri  Id  lakri.  Hind.,  Vangueriii 

spmosa. 
Bangash.    See  Afghanistan. 
Ban-gau,  Vana-go,  Bison. 
Bang-gor   of   Purniah,   Leptoptilos 

Javanioa. 
Ban-grab,  Calamus  aromatiena. 
Bangshaja  Brahmans,  i.  43fi. 
Ban  haldi,  Beno.,  Curcuma  ajroma- 

tica. 
Bani  Sahar,  a  Bedouin  tribe. 
Banjjar,  Hind.,  Waste  land. 
Banjara  of  the  Panjab,  an  oculist. 
Ban  juen,  Clerodendron  inerme. 
Banka,  Hind.,  a  lurge  sword,  used 

in  athletic  exhibitions. 
Ban  kachu,  Golooasia  antiquorum. 
Ban  kahu,  Vitex  negundo. 
Ban-kan-bren,  Pushtu,  Quercus. 
Bankar,  Beab,  Ravi,  Premna  mu- 

cronata. 
Bankat,  HiND.,  Guilandina  bonduc. 
Bankimu,  BLiND.,  Gorylus  laoera. 
Bankshu,  Hind.,  Vitex  negundo. 
Banksia  speoiosa,  Costos  speoiosus. 
Ban  kuch.  Hind.,  Viburnum  ootini- 

folium. 
Ban-kukur,    Jhelum,    Gomus   ob- 
longa. 
Ban  kuta.  Hind.,  Cuon  rutilsns. 
Ban  luvunga,  Ludwigia  parviflora. 
Ban-mallika,     Jasminum    angnsti- 

folium. 
Ban  mallika,  Jasminum  sambae. 
Ban  marach,  Ammannia  vesicatoria. 
Ban  marua,  iEohmantheraWallichii. 
Ban  marunga,  Oxalis  sensitiva. 
Ban  mehal.  Hind.,  Pyrus  baocata. 
Ban  mung,  the  dry  sheath  of  Sac- 

charum  moonga,  used  for  string 

androjie. 
Banna,  Hind.,  Viburnum  fostens. 
Banner  lati-gach'h,  Beno.,  Catharto- 

carpus  fistula. 
Banniah.    See  Commerce,  790. 
Ban-nil,  Beno.,  Tephrosia  purpurea. 
Baanu,  Jhelum,  Callicarpa.  % 
Ban-parra  at  Mundla,  Gavieus  gau- 

rus. 
Ban  pat,  Gorchorus  olitorius. 
Banpatiak,  Ghenab,  Saxifraga  li^- 

lata. 
Ban-phal.  a  morel,  a  mushroom. 
Ban-potel,    Trichosanthes    cucum- 

erina. 
Ban  raj,  Bauhinia  racemosa.  ' 
Ban  rhea,  Boehmeria  utilis. 
Ban-rohu,  Manis  pentadactyla. 
Bans,  B'hans,  Hind.,  Bambloo. 
Ban-shim,  Lablab  vulgare. 
Ban-finjli,  Gratoegus  oxyacantha. 
I  Bans  keora,  Beno.,  Agave  vivipera. 
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Banslochan,  HiXD.,  Tabashir. 
Ban-sunn,  Crotalaria  vemioowv. 
Bant,  Hind.,  Cicer  arietinum. 
Bantaki,    Hind.,  Solanum    melon- 

gena. 
Ban  -  tanduli,     HiND.,    Amarantus 

polygonoides. 
Bantek,  a  wild  race  in  Celebes. 
Ban-tendu,  Hind.,  Diospyros  cordi- 

folia. 
Ban-teng,  Malay,  Gavseus   sondai- 

cus. 
Bantu,  a  race  in  Africa,  estimated  at 

13,000,000. 
Banur  or  Marcut  banur,  Inuus  rhesus. 
Ban-ustaki,  HiND.,  Aloe  Indica. 
Banwa,  Hind.,  Plotus  melanogaster. 
Banyan,  Ficus  Indica,  F.  nitida. 
Bapanaburi,  Tel.,  Ehretia  buxifolia. 
Bapanga,  Tel.,  Psoralea  coiylifolia. 
Ba-phalli,  Hind.,  Oorchorus  trilocu- 

laris. 
Baphia  nitida.  Cam- wood,  i.  561. 
Bapu  Drawodo,  Panj.,  Buckwheat. 
B&r,  Hind.,  Ficus  Indica. 
B&r,  Hind.,  Quercus  dilatata. 
Barabar.     See  Cave  Temples,  Gil. 
Bara-chuls,  Hind.,  Yillarsia  Indica. 
Bara  dari.  Hind.,  an  open  pavilion 

or  garden-house. 
Bara  Imam.     See  Imam. 
Bara-kannr,  Hind.,  Crinum  Asiat- 

icum. 
Bara     karela,    HiND.,     Momordica 

charantia. 
Barakzai.     See  Daurani. 
Baral,  Hind.,  Artocarpus  lacoocha. 
Bara  Lacha — Mountains. 
Bara-lasura,  Hind.,  Cordia  latifolia. 
Bara  makhim  shim,  Benq.,  Cana- 

valia  gladiata. 
Bara     mareca,    HORT.,    Maleal., 

Lablab  cuUratum. 
Baran,   Chenab,  Taraxicum   offici- 
nale. 
Barangi,  Hind.,  Clerodendron   in- 

fortunatum. 
Bara   phutika,    Hind.,    Melastoma 

malabathricum. 
Barari,  Ber,  Chenab,  Capparis  spin- 

osa. 
Bara  singha,   Hind.,  Cervus  Wal- 

liohii,  also  C.  affinis  and  Rucerms 

Duvaucellii. 
Bara  tugar.  Hind.,  Tabememontana 

coronaria. 
Barawa,  Tb. -Indus,  Cynodon  dac- 

tylon. 
Barbadoes  flower  fence,  Parkinsonia 

aouleata. 
Bar-bagal,  Pteropus  Edwardsii. 
Barbara,  Hind.,  Felspar,  used   in 

potteiy. 
Barbets,  sp.  of  Megalaimidae. 
Baroha,  BiiND.,  Quercus  floribnnda. 
Barg,  Pbbs.,  any  leaf. 
Barg-i-tambul,  ^ebs.,  Betel-leaf. 
Barnamdi,     Hind.,     Biicrolonchus 

divaricata. 
Barhwao,  HiMD.    See  Cow-dung. 
Bari,  Hind.,  a  polishing  paste  used 

by  lapidaries.     Barta,  a  wooden 

bar  covered  with  a  poUshing  com- 
position, used  by  stone-carvers. 
Bari,  Hind.,  Land  near  villages. 
Bariara,  Hind.,  Sida  cordifoUa. 
Bari  Doab.    See  Canals. 
Barik  -  shutri.    Hind.  ,   Camel  -  hair 

cloth. 
Barilla,   Carbonate  of   soda,    Kali, 

Kelp. 
Barinka,  Tel.,   Epicaq^urus   orien- 

talis. 
Bari  Wafat — Muhamihadanism. 
Barjala,  ]$ENa.,  Sida  oordifolia. 


Barii  Hatkar.     See  Dhangar.  . 
Barkal,  Gondi,  Leopard. 

Barking  deer,  Cervulus  aureus. 

Barkuk,  Pers.,  Armeniaca  vulgaris, 
Apricot. 

Barlaam— Josaphat. 

Barleria     longifolia,    Asteracantha 
longifolia. 

Barley,  Hordeum. 

Barna,  Panj.,  Cratseva  Roxburghii. 

Bare,  Panj.  ,  Albizzia  elata. 

Baroch — ^Paitan. 

Baroda-^Hindustan,  81. 

Bar-phuU,  Hind.,  Euonymus  fim- 
bria ta. 

Barpyal,  Hind.,  Fallow  land. 

Barrada— Chrysorrhooa. 

Barral,  Hind.,  Ovis  ammon. 

Barral,  Hind.,  Artocarpus  intcgri- 
folia. 

Barranld,  Bari  venka,  Tel.,  Trophis 
aspera. 

Barrier  reefs.  See  Atoll;  Coral;  Reef. 

Barri  gokeru,  Hind.,  Pedalium 
murex. 

Barrows.     See  Burial  Customs,  .518. 

Barsanga,  Mal.,  Bergera  Konigii. 

Barsha  of  Kanawar,  Armeniaca 
vulgaris. 

Bartang,  Hind.,  Plantago  major. 

Bart'h,Hindu  fast-days.  See  Cajanus 
bicolor ;  Phalah. 

Barthema.     See  Portugal. 

Bartho,  Hind.,  Erythrina  stricta. 

Barthua,  Hind.,  Hymenodyction 
excelsum. 

Barunghi,  Sansk.,  Gunta  baringa. 

Barungi,  Hind.,  Quercus  ilex. 

Baryara,  Hind.,  Sida  cordifolia. 

Barygaza,  Paitan,  Pandya. 

B&nad,  Hind.,  Galbanum. 

Basava,  Tel.  See  Deva  •  dasa ; 
Hindu,  71. 

Basha,  Hind.,  Accipiter  nisus. 

Bashahr.  See  Hill  States ;  Kanawar. 

Bashkir— Turk. 

Bashr  (Bishr)— Sufi. 

Basil — Ocimum. 

Basilisk.    See  Iguana. 

Basma,  Hind.,  Indi^fera  tinotoria. 

Basmati,  Hind.,  Fme  rice,  white, 
long,  thin  grain,  and  fragrant 
when  boiled. 

Basna,  HiND.^  Agati  grandiflora. 

Basoti  of  Kangra,  Colebrookia  oppo- 
sitifolia. 

Bassant  of  Ravi,  Hypericum  perfor- 
atum. 

Bassar  of  Sutlej,  Capparis  spinosa. 

Bassia — Isonandra. 

Bassud,  Arab.,  Coral. 

Bassu  Tarta — Jamnotri. 

Bastard  cedar,  Guazuma  tomen- 
tosum. 

Bastard  saffron,  Carthamus  'tiaeto- 
rius. 

Bastard  sago  palm,  Caryota  urens. 

Bastard  teak,  Butea  frondosa. 

Bastra,  Hind.,  Callicarpa. 

Basuti,  Chenab,  Adhatoda  vasica. 

Bat.    See  Cheiroptera  ;  Mammalia. 

Batagur  baska— Reptiles. 

B&tid— Kashmir. 

Batang,  Sutlej,  Rubus. 

Batangi,  Hind.,  Pyrus  variolosa. 

Batar,  HiND.,  Rice  sown  broadcast. 

Batasha,  Hind.,  Potash;  also  a 
sweetmeat. 

Batatas  edulis,  Sweet  potato. 

Bat-bakri  of  Ravi,  Fungus,  Mush- 
room. 

Batezai.    See  Afghanistan. 

Bathenians,  Old  Man  of  the  Moun- 
tain. 

Bathu,  Panj.,  Chenopodium  album. 
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Bathudi— Orissa. 

Batis,  Hind.,  Aconitnm  beteropfaTl- 

lum. 
Batkar  of  Murree,  Ccltis  C^ueuki. 
Bat  -  myaka,       Tel.,        £upo.lo:j 

Edwardrii,  Bustard. 
Batoti,  Hind.,  a  blight  or  dise^M 

of  pulse,  in  the  Panjab,  cvm\ 

by  the  east  wind. 
Batoum,  i.  609. 
Batrachians— Reptiles. 
Batrachusjgnmniens.       See  Fbhes. 

1115. 
Batsali-kura,  Tel.,  Portnlaca  qnwd 

rifida. 
Batsnabbish,  Bash,  BKNO.,Aeoiu!ani 

ferox. 
Battal,  Hind.,  Euonymus  fimbrnt-* 
Battar,  Hind.,  Grewia  Rothii 
Battedombe,  SiNOH.  ?  CalyptnatLe^ 

caiyophyUifolia. 
Battee  sal,    BkiTO.,   Dipterocar^ca 

alatus.^ 
Battya  kings— Sisunaga. 
Batula,  Hind.,  Cicer  arietinmiL 
Batu  nakit,  Jap.,  Bezoar. 
Batur-nibu,    Hind.,    Citrus   u<w 

mana. 
Batu-timbul,  Malay,  Pnmioe  st"ih 
Baubwai,  Burm.,  Careys  arborva. 
Baum,  Bondar,  Beno.,  Paradoxr.n^ 
Bauri,  Sutlej,  Capparis  spinoa. 
Baver,  SiND.,  Acacia  famesiana. 
Bavungi,   Tel.,    Celastrus   pAoicTi 

latus. 
Ba-wa-net,    BURM.,     Gendiin^f. 

vulgaris. 
Bawang,  Malat,  Onion. 
Bawang-putih,  Allium  sativum. 
Baw-cnan,  Dukh.,  Psoralea  eorjl 

folia. 
Baya,  Jav.,  Crocodile. 
Bayadere,  Fb.,  Dancing  giils,  IX  r.- 

dasa. 
Bay  berry  tree,  Eno.,  Allspice. 
Bay-heera     of     Himalaya,    F-.^ 

pardus.  Panther. 
Baz,  Hind.,  Astur  palembariu. 
Bazigar,  Hind.,  an  athlete,  a  ti^l^ 

rope  dancer. 
Bazr-ul-Bunj.,    Pebs..   Hycadars 

niger. 
Bazu,  Hind.,  the  ann  ;  Banba- 1 

an  armlet. 
B*dellium — BalsamodeDdroo. 
Bead-seed  tree,  Abros  pneatoKSs 
Beami,  Maleal.,  Heipestris  a  ^ 

niera. 
Bean,  Faba  vulgaris. 
Bear-oat,  Arctictis  K^tDrong. 
Bear-pig,  Aretonyx  ooUaxw. 
Bears,  ap,  of  the  family  Unid* 
Bebina,  Hind.,  MussaBada  frooc  « 
Beche-de-mer,  Fb.,  HoAotkBria.  Z  i 

pang. 
Bed,  Pebs.,  Calamus,  also  Pit  )s 

alba. 
Bedana,  Hind.,  Seedless  Baie» 
Beds  tige,  Tel.,  Ipomcsa  pes-c»f^- 
Beder  race— Pindara. 
Bedi — Nanak. 
Bed-i-anjir,   Hum.,    BiciBiii  c^^ 

munis. 
Bed-i-raajnun,  PsBS.,    Safix  E**^ 

lonica. 
Bed-i-mushk,  SaUx 
Bedpai— Kashifi,  F 
Bed-nl-Ashar,    Ectpt.,    C^^mt-i 

gigantea. 
Bee-eaters,     sp.    of 

Nvotionus. 
Beef-wood,  Casuarina  equisHtf 
Beeghotoon — ^Kaa. 
Beepiboo,  BiNo.,  Ooeaaca  lal. - 
Beef.    SeeHon^;  Mc«ads^. 
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Beesha,  Malbal.,  Beesha  Bheedil. 
Beetla-codi,  Maleal.,  Ghavica  betle. 
Beetles.    See  Carabidss;  Gopiidse; 

Insects. 
Beg-banafsha,  Hum.,  Orris  root. 
Beggars.     See  Alms  ;  Mendicants. 
Beg  poora,  Beng.,  Citron,    Citrus 

medicus. 
Bcgram — Opian. 
Begti,  Cockup,  Lates  calcarifer. 
Behar.    See  Bengal ;  Cave  Temples. 
Behbehan — Kho^o. 
Behemoth,  Hippopotamus. 
Behikar,  Hind.,  Adhatoda  vasica. 
Behistnu.    See  Chronology. 
BehitsU.    Hot  Spring,  112. 
Behmen-abiad,   Abab.,    Centaurea 

behmen. 
Behuari,  BsNO.,  Cordia  myxa. 
Behul,  Hind.,  Grewia  oppositifolia. 
Bein,  Bdrm.,  Opium. 
Bek,  Can.,  Tam.,  Fclis  chaus. 
Bekh,  Fers.,  any  root. 
Bekhar,  Pan  J.,  Grewia  Rothii. 
Bekh  -  badian,    Pebs.,    Foeniculum 

vulgare. 
Bekh-i-karafsh,  Pebs.,  Foeniculum 

Tulgare. 
Bekh-i-marjaU)  Hind.,  Coral. 
Bekh-i-zanjabil-i-shami,  Pebs.,  Ele- 
campane root. 
Bekh-mekeh,  Pebs.,  Glycyrrhiza, 

liquorice. 
Bel,      Hind.,      Mgle      marmelos, 

Cratffiva  religiosa ;  Bela  and  Bel- 

phul,  Jasminum  sambac. 
Bela,  a  district  of  Las  in  Baluchistan. 
Bela,  Hind.,  alluvial  soil  on   the 

banks  of  a  river. 
Beladur,   Abab.,  Semecarpus  ana- 

cardium. 
Belam  Kanda  Schularmani,  Mal., 

Pardanthus  Chinensis. 
Bel-bandhar,  a  Hindu  ceremony,  65. 
Bel  •  eiicu,     Maleal.,     Calotropis 

gigantea. 
Beleyleh,  Pebs.,  Terminalia  belerica. 
Belgaum  walnut,  Aleurites  triloba. 
Bell  -  caraga,     AIaleal.,    Cynodon 

dactylon. 
-  Belidnus  breviceps.    See  Opossum ; 

Phalangista. 
Belikh-zichi,  Abab.,  Citmllus  cucur- 

bita. 
Belilla,  Maleal.,  Musscenda  fron- 

doea. 
Bel  kambi,  Can.,  Albizzia  amara. 
Bellamodagam,  Maleal.,   Scoevola 

belamodagam. 
Bella   shora,    Maleal.,    Lagenaria 

vulguis. 
Bellinger,  Maleal.,  Lagerstroemia 

parviflora. 
Belli-nundi,  Nanah,  Mabb.,  Ijager- 

stroemia  parviflora. 
Bellur.     See  Architecture,  146. 
Bellutta   areli,    Maleal.,    Nerium 

odorum. 
Bellutta  -  champakam,      Maleal., 

Mesua  f errea. 
Bellutta  pola-tali,  Maleal.,  Crinum 

Asiaticum. 
Bel  Merodach.    See  Chaldsea,  642. 
Belna,   Hind.,   a   cotton   cleaning 

roller,  a  rolling  pin  ;  a  screw  and 

roller    apparatus     for     cleaning 

cotton ;  also  the  sugar-cane  press. 
Belosren    {Mtyrin   tuthi,    Maleal., 

Abntilon  Indicum. 
Belostomalndicum.  See  Hemiptera. 
Belshazzar.     See  Babylon. 
Beltia,  wife  of  Bel  Piimrud,  called 

also  in  Ohaldee  Enutes  or  Malita. 

In  Assyria  she  was  called  Bilta 

Nipruta,  also  Bit  Ana,  i.  642. 


Beluga.    SeeCetacea;  Whales. 
Beluu,  Can.,  Allium  sativum. 
Beluta  pola-tali,  Maleal.,  Crinum 

Asiaticum. 
Bem^Kashmir. 

Bern  nochi,  BlALEAL.,yitez  negundo. 
Bern   pavel,    Maleal.,  Momordica 

dioeca. 
Bem  tamara,  Maleal.,  Nelumbium 

speciosum. 
Ben,    BuBM.,   Amomum    cardamo- 

mum. 
Bena,    Hind.,    Andropogon  muri- 

catum. 
Bena-patsja,    Maleal.,    Tiaridium 

Indicum. 
Bendakai,  Tam.,  Abelmoschus  escul- 

entus. 
Bendu  rapu,  Tel.,  Sottlera  tinctoria. 
Bengal  gram,  Cicer  arietinum. 
Bengan,  Hind.,  Brinjal. 
Bengieri,  Maleal.,  Sapium  Indicum. 
Bent     See  Oman. 
Benjamin  of  Tudela — Karund. 
Benkar,    Khumb,    Beas,    Hiptage 

madablota. 
Ben-teak,  Anglo-Hind.,  Bentheka, 

Maleal.,  Lagerstroemia  parviflora. 
Ber,   Hind.,  Zizyphus  jujuba,    Z. 

nummularia. 
Bera,  Hind.,  Glochidion  velutinum. 
Berar.  See  Agriculture,  129;  Hyder- 
abad. 
Berbers — Semitic  Baces. 
Ber-biang     Ber-sahibah,      AIalay, 

Brother-making. 
Berchemia   oppositifolia,   Sageretia 

oppositifolia. 
Beri^motte  lime,  Citrus  bergamia. 
Ben  of  Panjab,  a  large  heavy  boat. 
Berli,  Mahb.,  Caryota  urens. 
Bermi,     Hind.,   .  Crat«eva     tapia ; 

Trianthema  obcordatum. 
Bermun.    See  Binua. 
BeroBus.    See  Chronology,  717.' 
Berwaja,  Tbans-Indus,  Calligonum 

polygonoides. 
Beryl— Precious  Stones. 
Besan,  Hind.,  Grain  flour.  Cosmetic. 
Besha-nungula,    Beng.,   Methonica 

Buperba. 
Besisi.    See  Binua ;  Gunong. 
Be-situn.     See  Cuneiform. 
Besra,  Hind.,  Accipiter  virgatus. 
Bet,  Beta,  Bettamu,  Beng.,  Hind., 

Calamus,  Batan. 
Bete,  Tkbnate,  Colocasia  esculenta. 
Betel-nut  palm,  Areca  catechu. 
Betel  vine,  Chavica  betle. 
Beter,  Hind.,  Juniperus  squamosa. 
Betikh,  Abab.,  Cucumis  melo. 
Beto  sagjBENG.,  Chenopodium  viride. 
Bettu  temples.     See  Architecture, 

146. 
Bet  udata,  Tel.,  Sciurus  maximus. 
Betula  nitida,  Alnus  nitida. 
Bet  ya,  BOBH.,  Urtica  heterophylla. 
Beya,  Jav.,  Malay,  Sansk.,  Cowrie. 
Bezoar,  Calculus  cysticus.    See  How 

Tsao, 
Bhabar,  Hind.,  Andropogon  invol- 

utum. 
Bhaboofc,  Hind.,  Ashes.    See  Atit. 
Bhadauria  chiefs.    See  Feudatory. 
Bhadra  tunga  gaddi,  Tel.,  Cyperus 

hezastachyus. 
Bhadri-nath— Tapta-kuud. 
Bhagela.    See  Chalukya. 
Bhagirathi  river.    See  Hugli. 
Bhagmutty— Kathmandu,    Pusput- 

nath. 
Bhains,  HiND.,  Bubalus  ami. 
Bhaji,  Hind.,  Greens,  Amarantus. 
Bhaiji.     See  Hill  States. 
Bhakra,  HiND.,  Tribulus,  sp, 
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I  Bhakri,  Hind.,  a  yellow  earth  of 

Multan,  used  as  a  dye. 
Bhakta — ^Vishnu. 
Bhalawan,      Dukh.,      Semecarpus 

anacardium. 
Bhalu,  Hind.,  tJrsus,  «p. 
Bhalu  soor.  Hind.,  Arctonyz  col- 

laiis. 
Bh&n,  Hind.,  Rhus  cotinus. 
Bhan,    Labhan,    Pushtu,    Populus 

Euphratica. 
Bhand,  Hind.,  Geranium  nodosum. 
Bhang,  j^Pers.,    Bhanga,    Ganjika, 

Sansk.,  Hemp,  Cannabis  sativa. 
Bhangar    bij,    HiND.,    Asphodclus 

fistuloBUs. 
Bhant,  Beng.,  Clerodendron  infor- 

tunatum. 
Bhar — Bohilkhand. 
Bharata,  Pandu. 

Bhartya,  Tatyar,  Braziers  of  Pan  jab. 
Bharya,     HiND.,     Canis    pallipes, 

Wolf. 
Bhasnuam,  Sansk.,  Ashes. 
Bhat  mil,  Bher  band.  Hind.,  Arge- 

mone  Mexicana. 
Bhatnair.     See  Deserts,  919. 
Bhat-Raj,  Hind.,  Bard. 
Bhatta  Soma  Deva,  author  of  the 

Katlia-sarit-Sagara.        He    lived 

about  A.D.  1088. 
Bhatti — Hissar ;  Rajputs. 
Bhattiah.      See    Commerce,    790 ; 

Deserts,  920. 
Bhattya  dynasty.     See  Bharata. 
Bhatwa,Bathu,HiND. ,  Chenopodium 

album. 
Bhau-bij   festival      See  Brahman, 

432. 
Bhawani — ^Parvati. 
Bhawani  river.     See  Cauvery. 
Bhajrroo,  Ubita,  Chloroxylon  Swiet- 

enia. 
Bheamoka,  Beng.  ,  Helianthus  tuber- 

osus. 
Bhekkar,  Pekkar,  Fan  J.,  Adhatoda 

vasica. 
Bhela,  Beng.,  Semecarpus  anacar- 
dium. 
Bhendi,  Hind.,  Abelmoschus  esctd- 

entus. 
Bhcng,    Hind.,    Nelumbium    spe^ 

ciosum. 
Bher -bhand.     Hind.,     Argemone 

Mexicana. 
Bhewndv.    Hot  Springs,  112. 
Bhey,  Bhot,  Fagopyrum  esculentum. 
Bhihar — Rohilkhand. 
Bhikshuka— Sanyasi. 
Bhikuk.     See  Brahman,  490. 
Bhil — Hindustan,  83;   Hyderabad, 

134. 
Bhila,  Bhiladar,  Bhilawar,  HiND., 

Semecarpus  anacardium. 
Bhim — Rudra  Prayag. 
Bhima — Pandu. 
Bhima  horses.    Horse,  105. 
Bhimb,  Hind.,  Coccinea  Indica. 
Bhimpoga.    See  Cloths. 
Bhim-raj,  Paradise  fly-catcher. 
Bhimtal.    See  Lakes. 
Bhir    (female)    GOND.,    Tetraceros 

<][uadricomi8. 
Bhir  buti,  Hind.,  a  scarlet  insect. 
Bhiree,  Mahb.,  Chloroxylon  Swiet- 

enia. 
Bhirkura  (male),  Gond.  ;  Bhirul  of 

Bhils,  Tetraceros  quadricomis. 
Bhogra,  Hind.,  deome  nentaphylla. 
Bhojpatra,  Hind.,  Betula  Tartarica, 

B.  ohojpatra. 
Bhokur,  Hind.,  Cordia  latifolia. 
Bhola,  Trout  of  the  Ganges. 
Bhomia — Kathiawar. 
Bhondar,  Beng.,  Viverrida;. 
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Bhooimong,  Bekg.,  Ground-nut.  • 

Bhoomia  -  nim,  Hind.  ,  Gratiola 
sorrata. 

Bhooshcc,  Hind.,  Crude  carbonate 
of  soda. 

Bhopal.  See  Feudatory;  Hindu- 
stan, 80. 

Bhosa,  Bboonsa,  Him.,  Cuon 
rutiians. 

Bhot  race — Kashmir,  Himalayoi. 

Bhownagar  chiefs.     See  Feudatory. 

Bhoysing,  Guj.,  Hind.,  Ground- 
nut. 

Bhuansu,  Nepal,  Cuon  rutiians. 

Bhudurea — Joshi.    . 

Bhugri,  Hind.,  dried  date,  dried 
jujube. 

Bhui-dagdha,  Hind.  See  Chiwana ; 
or  Hindu  Cremation  Place. 

Bbuinhiu* — Brab  mans. 

Bbuin-koit,  Kawtha,  HiKD.,  Fcronia 
elephantum. 

Bhuiya — Orissa. 

Bhuk,  Jhelum,  Allium  sphaero- 
cepbalum. . 

Bhu  kupittham,  SUnsk.,  Feronia 
elephantum. 

Bhuluvanga,  Sanbk.,  Juaaleua  repens. 

Bhumij — ^Orissa.  SeeCbutiaNagpur. 

Bbuml  jamad-alu,  Okkala,  Slave. 

Bhumi  tailum,  Sansk.,  Naphtha. 

Bhum-phor,  Hind.,  Philip89a  calo- 
tropidis. 

Bhumtas,  Hind.,  Salix  tetrasperma. 

Bhungi,  isband,  HiND.,  Jute,  Clr- 
chorus  olitorius. 

Bhu-okra,  Hind.,  Zapania  nodi- 
flora;  Bhui-kumr»,  Tricosanthes 
cordata;  Bhui-champa.  Kaempf eria 
rotunda;  Bhui  lamoa,  I^mna 
herbacea;  Bhuin-kumra,  Batatas 
paniculatus;  Bhui-flunn,Crotalaria 
prostrata ;  Bbuin  aunla,  Phyllan- 
thus  niruri. 

Bhur,  Hind.,  Sandy  hillocky  soil. 

Bhura  of  Panjab,  Coarse  goat-hair 
cloth,  sackcloth. 

Bhurjamn,  Barjapatri,  Tel.,  Betula 
bhojputra. 

Bhurtpur.  See  Feudatory ;  Hindu- 
stan, 80. 

Bhustrina,  Saksk.,  Andropogon 
Bchoenanthus. 

Bhut,  Bbut-bali,  Spirit-worship. 

Bhutala  bhairi,  Tbl.,  Croton  lacci- 
ferum. 

Bhutam  kusam,  Saksk.,  Croton 
lacciferuuL 

Bhuta-nidya,  Sansk.,  Mental  ail- 
ments. 

Bhut-jata,  Hikd.,  Apium  graveo- 
lens. 

Bhuvaneswar  or  Benares — ^Jain. 

Bhyns,  Hind.,  Buffalo. 

Bhyri,  Hind.,  Falco  peregrinus. 

Bi-ar  of  Hasara,  Pinus  excel  sa. 
Bibla,  Hind.,  Mahb.,  Pterocarpus 
manupium. 

Bibla  of  Bowri,  Leopard. 

Bibor— Kolita. 

Bibos  cavifrons,  Gavseus  gaurus. 
Biche-da-mar,  Holothuria. 
Bich-tarik,    Beno.,   Letsomla   ner- 
vosa, 
Bich-taruka,       Beno.,       Argyreia 

speciosa. 
Bicnua   (scorpion),    Hind.,    TJrtica 

heterophylia. 
Bieol.    See  Philippines. 
Biddat,   Arab.,   m   Muhammadan 
law  points  neither  enjoined  nor 
forbidden. 
Bidul,  Hnn>.,  Bauhinia  purpurea. 
Bignonia    chelonoides,    Stereosper- 
mum  ohelonoideB. 


Bignonia  Indica,  Calosanthes  Indica. 
Bi&^onia  quadrilocularis,  Spathodea 

Koxburghii. 
Bignonia  undulata,  Tecoma  undu- 

lata. 
Bihi,  Hind.,  Pers.,  Cydonia  yul- 

garis. 
Bihull,  Biul,  SiND.,  Pan  J.,  Grewia 

oppositifolia. 
Bija.     See  Hill  States. 
Bijar,    the    Brahmany  Bull.      See 

Brihotsarg. 
Bijara   sala,    Sansk.,    Anacardium 

occidentale. 
Bija-sal,  Beng.,  Pterocarpus  mar- 

supium. 
Bijband,    Euwar,     HiND.,     Poly- 

gonaceoe. 
Biju,  Hind.,  Mellivora  Indica. 
Bikanir.     See  Desert ;  Feudatories  ; 

Hindustan. 
Bikki,  Konda  manga,  Tel.,  Gardenia 

latifolia. 
Bilaspur.    See  Hill  States. 
Bilaur,  Hind.,  Rock-Crystal. 
Bilimbi,    Maleal.,   Bilin,   SiNOH., 

Arerrhoa  bUimbi. 
Bilitshi  of  Lahaul,  Ribes,  tp, 
BU-jhun-jhun,    Hind.,    Crotalaria 

retusa. 
Billa-ilei,  Can.,  GerbUlas  Indicus. 
Bill!  lotan,  Hind.,  Melissa. 
Billu    chettu,    Tel.,    Chloroxylon 

Swietenia. 
Billuga,  Billu  karra,  Tel.,  Swietenia 

chloroxylon,  Chlor.  Swietenia. 
Billu  gaddi,  Tel.,  Saccharum  spon- 

taneum. 
Bil  nalita,  Bkno.,  Corchonu  fasci- 

cularis. 
Biloja,  Sutlej,  Falconeria  Insignis. 
BUva,  Tel.,  Cratseva  Roxburghii. 
Bilva-titha,     Can.,    Feronia     ele- 
phantum. 
Bima.    See  Archipelago,  138. 
BImak,  Hind.,  Myrsine  Ahicana. 
Bimbu,    Bhimb,    Hind.,    Coocinia 

Indica. 
Bin,  Bbng., BuRM.,  Cannabis  sativa. 
Bin,    Hind.,    a    stringed    musical 

instrument ;  the  binjoji  is  a  pipe 

used  by  snake-charmers. 
Bina,  BeJa,  TJsir,  HiND.,  Andropo- 
gon muricatus. 
Bina,    Binahe,    Beno.,    Avicennia 

tomentosa. 
Bina,  Borneo,  Antiaris  toxicaria. 
Bina,  Hind.,  Musk-deer. 
Bina.  Hind.,  Avicennia  tomentosa. 
Bincna,  Hind.,  Flacourtia  sapida. 
Binda,  Tel.,  Hibiscus  esculentus. 
Bindak,  Hind.,  Corylns  avcllana. 
Bindal,  HiND.,Momordicaechinata. 
Bin-kuk,  Arab.,  Armeniaca  vulgaris. 
Bin-punka,  Hind.,  Puneeria  coagu- 

lans. 
Binua.    See  Archipelago,  136. 
Biophytom  sensitivum— Oxalidacea>. 
Biramdandi,    HiND.,   BGcrolonchus 

divaricata. 
Birba,  Hind.,  Terminalia  beUerica. 
Bird  cherry,  Cerasus  comuta. 
Bird  Index.   See  after  this  General 

Index. 
Birgujar — Rajputs. 
Bin^us  latro.    See  Crustacea. 
Birhor.    See  Chutia  Nagpur. 
Biri,  Hind.,  .£rua  Javanica. 
Birija,  Hind.,  Galbanum. 
Birmi,  DuKH.,  Triohosanthes  incisa. 
Birmi,  Hind.,  Taxus  baccata. 
Birra,  HiND.,  Picea,  ap. 
Birthwort,  Aristolochiia  bracteata. 
Birum-jasif,  Pers.,  Artemisia. 
Biruni    Abu  Rihan ;  Al  Bironi 
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Bisatim.    See  Hnngnuig. 

Bisaya.     See  Philippines. 

Bisfaij,    Trans.-  Indus,    Adtuitam 

capillus  veneris. 
Bish,  Batsnab-bisli,  Hnnx,   Aooni- 

tnm  napellus. 
Bish-bans,  Beesha  RheediL 
Bishmutty — Ejithmandu. 
Bishop's  weed,  Anethum  bow». 
Bishtarak,  Ai|;yreia  speoioaa. 
Biskfaopra,  DUKH.,  TriaathemA  dt- 

candrum. 
Bismillabi — ^Prasada. 
Bison  of  Madras,  Gavseiu  ganras. 
Bistuj,     Arab.,    Guj.,     Boewellia 

thurifera. 
Bitaghat.    See  Literature. 
Biti,  Maleal.  »  Dalbergia  latifolia. 
Bit-miaka,  Can.,  Tel.,  Biutard. 
Bit  noben.  Hind.    See  Bit-lafaan. 
Bitter  apple,  wild  gourd,  Oitmllas 

colocynthis. 
Bittern,  tp.  of  Ardetta  and  Botao- 

rus.  ' 
Biura,  Tel.,  Oiyza  saUva. 
Biur,  Kingkhak,  Sutlej,  Artemieia. 
Biyawak,  Bewak,  Malat,  Iguana. 
Biyom,  Lepcha,  Pteromjrs,  ^ 
Biyu      kantyem,      Bhot.,      Talpa 

microura. 
Biyu     khawar,     Tel.,      MelUvora 

Indica. 
Blackbirds,  «p.  of  Memla. 
Bbusk  Hole.    See  Holwell. 
Black  Mountahis—Moont  Mafcmli^n, 
Bhiok  salt,  Bit-kban. 
Blackwellia   CeyUmiea,    Homaliizm 

Ceylanicum. 
Blaekwood,I>albeiigia  liBaoideayBoec- 

wood. 
Blatti,  Maleal.,  Sonneratia  aeida. 
Bleak-fiih.    See  Chiliva. 
Blechnum,  Tree-fern. 
Blimbing-basi,     Malat,    Averrlfvi 

bilimbi 
Blimbinff  manis,  Malay,  Averrfar^ 

carambola. 
Blimbingun  t«refl,  Averrhoa  bilimbt. 
Blistering   beetle,    Cantbftris    vesi- 

catoria. 
Blow-pipe.    See  Armour,  188. 
Blue  Mountain.     See  Koladjn* 
Bluesione,  Sulphate  of  oopper. 
Blumea  grandis.    See  Cami^or. 
Blyth,  Edward.  .  See  Birds,  367. 
Bo,    Bo-gaha,    Singh.,    Uroetlgn;-^ 

religiosa. 
Boarda-gumadu,    Tel.,    Beninca«» 

cerifera. 
Board  of  Contn>l,infltitiited  A.TI.1T94. 

See  British  India,  44$. 
Boar  standard.      8«e  T'^TiM'.h*'»T«a  : 

Yaraha. 
Boat  Index.  See  after  this  G^ncval 

Index. 
Bobali.    See  Feudatoir. 
Bobra,  Bobariu,  Tel.,  DolielMw  eat- 

jang. 
Boda,     Bondaga,     Hnn>.,     Lagw- 

stroemia  lanccolata. 
Bodanta  chettu,  TsL.,  Banliliiia,  jp 
Boda    taram,    Tel.,    Spbienuitlic? 

Indicus. 
Bodda  chettu,  TsL.,  Fleoa  glonMiata. 
Boddama,  TeL,  Bryonia  caUook 
Bodhi-dmm,  i.  493. 
Bodhisattwa  Araloldieawan,  Ttem^ 

kha-ba,  Joeaphat. 
Bodingan  Sumatran,  BrfaM. 
Bodo-pail-kura,   TtL.,   TrteatlMBi 

obcordatum. 
Bogum  wanltDL  TiL. .  Dandiif  gli^ 
Boiggiah  of  B.  Mahratta  Gbttiitfy. 

Bee  Boyilla. 
Bois  d'Aigk)  Fb.,  AgtBdelHi 
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Bokaara-gau,     SmoH.,     QomphU 

angustifolia. 
Sokada,  Tel.,  Olerodendron  infor* 

tunatam. 
Bo-ke-mai-za,   BuiUf.,  Kydia  caly- 

cina. 
Bokhara.    See  Central  Ajaia ;  Turke- 

Btan. 
Bokhari.    See  Aba  Abdullah. 
Bokhena,  Tel.,  Zapania  nodiflorai. 
Bokhi  or  Utimukta,  DuKH.,  Hipta^e 

madablota. 
Bokkudu,        Tel.,       Hydiocotyle 

Afliatica. 
Bokur,  Mahb.,  Cordia  Bothii. 
Bol,HlND.,BalBamodeiidro]i  myrrha, 

Myrrh. 
Bola,  BsNQ.,  Paritiom  tiliaoeuin. 
Bolandur,      Can.,      LagersircBinia 

microoarpa. 
Bole.    See  Oohre. 
Boleophthalmutf.     See  the  Jumping 

Jolumy. 
Bolintra-bolum,  Tel.,  Myrrh. 
Bol  siah,  Pers.,  Aloes. 
Boma-papata,     Tbl.,     Stylocoiyne 

Webera. 
Bombarimaaa,    Tei*,   Citrus  decu- 


Bombax  ^ossypium,  Coohlospermum 

gossypium. 
Bombax  pentandrum,  Eriodendron 

anfraotnosam. 
Bombay  blackwood,    Caasia  Soma- 

trana. 
Bombay    Duck.      See    Bummalo! 

Fishes,  1U6. 
Bomma     kacbika,     Tel.,     Costus 

speeiosas. 
Bomzu  or  Bunxu — Ba-khaing. 
Bonassus.     See  Copridss. 
Bondar,  Beno.,  Paradoxums  mus- 

anga.    See  Yiverrids. 
Bondara,     Mahe.,     Lagerstroemia 

parriflora. 
Bongs  of  Bisaya,  Areea  cateohu. 
Bongtt  Yednm,  Tel.,  Bamboo. 
Boni  Golf.    See  Celebes. 
Bonta-chemudu,    Tel.,    £i:9horbia 

antiquorum. 
Bontia  germinans,  Ayioennia  tomen- 

tosa. 
Bomee — Talapoin;  Monastery;  Monk. 
Booby,  Sula  fiber,  S.  piscator. 
Boohora-gass,   SiNQH.,  Dipterocar- 

pus  hispiduB. 
Boomerang.    See  Armour,  163. 
Boondi.    See  Hindustan,  80. 
Bora^chung,  Bhot.,  Ground-fish. 
Borassus  gomntns,  Arenga  saooha* 

rifera. 
Boratu,    SiND.,   Pollen   of   Typha 

elephantina» 
Borbacha,  Hind.,  Leopard. 
Bori,  Malat,  Croton  tiglium. 
Bon,  P08HTU,  Capra  ssgagnis. 
Bos.     See  Bovidas;  Bubalus;  Ga- 

vseus ;  Zebu. 
Bostan   afroz,    Hiitd.,   Amarantus 

eruentus. 
Botakadandi,  Tel.,  Naoeiea  parvi- 

flora. 
Botku,    Tel.,    Hemigymma    Mac- 

Ifiodli 
BoiryllidbB— Tnnioaia. 
Bottabenda,  TEL.,AbutilonIndicum. 
Bottle  gourd,  Ijtgenaiia  Tulgaris. 
Bottu  kuru,  Tel.,  Cordia  polygama. 
Boue  baya-sa,  Exooscaria  a^paUooha. 
Bouide  piinoee.    See  Kbalifah. 
Bowchee    of   Bombay,     Flacourtia 

sapida. 
Bos,  Pees.,  Capra  »gagniB. 
Bozandaa,  HnvD.,  A^paxagus  race- 

mosoB. 


Boz  gand.  Hind.,  Galls  of  Pistacia 

terebinthus. 
Bra,    Prau,  Bbno.,   Chenab,  Ere- 

murus  spectabilis. 
Brah,  Bras,  Broa,  Rhododendron,  sp. 
Brahmachari.    See  SanyasL 
Brahmadurbha,    Sansk.,     Ligusti- 

cum  ajowan. 
Brahmakund,  L  437,  Brindaban. 
Brahmanical  caves.    See  Architec- 
ture, 144. 
Brahman  manufacture,  i.  433. 
Brahmany  goose,  Casaroa  rutila. 
Brahmany  kite,  Haliastur  Indicus. 
Brahmaputra— -Jamuna ;  Riyors. 
Brahmari  man,  Tel.,  Clerodendron 

serratum. 
Brahu  marioha,  Sanbk.,    Cayenne 

pepper. 
Bramadandu,      Tam.,      Argemone 

Mexicana. 
Bramble,  Blackberry,  Rubus. 
Bramha  rakshasi,  Tam.,  Fouroroya 

cantala. 
Bramia  Indica,  Herpestris  monnieia. 
Brami,  Sarcostigma  brevistigma. 
BramishomlutaBBNG.,Sarcostemma. 
Brari,    Breri,    Kash.,  Vlmus  cam- 

pestris. 
Bras,  Bres,  Karma  bres,  Sutlej, 

Buckwheat. 
Bras,  Malat,  Oryza  satira. 
Braunai  of  Borneo. 
Brajdl  gooseberry,  Physalis  somni- 

fera. 
Brasil  wood,  Csesalplnia  sappan. 
Bread-fruit,  Artocarpus  hirsutus. 
Brej-pam,  Hind.,. Eider  down,  fine 

wool. 
Bren^  Bran,  Kabh.,  Ulmus  erosa. 
Bren,  ELind.,  Quercus  annulata. 
Bres,   Hind.,  Fagopyrum  esoulen* 

tum. 
Bridelia  patula.  Cluytia  patula. 
Bridge.    See  Jnula. 
Brihatchitra,  Hind.  Cassia  sophora. 
Brinj,  Pebb.,  Hind.,  Husked  rice. 
Brinjal,  Mad-apple,  Solanum  melon- 

gena. 
Bbftish  India  Index.     See  after 

this  General  Index. 
Broach,  the  ancient  Baragoza.    See 

Pandiya. 
Brog.    See  Drok. 
Bromelia  ananas.  Ananas  sativus. 
Broonga  malagum.  Oil.    See  Oils. 
Brosimum.    See  Cow  Tree. 
Brawn  hemp  of  Bombay,  Arnbari. 
Brownies.    See  Yaksha. 
Brug-pa — ^Tsong-kha-ba,Hung-Kiao. 
Bruguera  decandra,    Ceriops   Rox- 

burghianus. 
Brush-turkey,  Talegalla  lathami 
Bryonia  grandis,  Coccinea  Indica. 
Bua-ahi,  Marquesas,  Sandal-wood. 
Bu-Ali-Sina.    See  Abu  Ali. 
Bu-ambilla  gas,  Singh.,  Antidesma 

paniculata. 
Bua-nan-ka,     Malay,     Artocarpus 

integrifolius. 
Buang  Pass.    See  Borendo. 
Buansa,  Him.,  Cuon  mtilans. 
Buaza,  Buwaza,  Malay,  Crocodile. 
Bubale,  Asab.,  Alcephalus  bubalis  ? 
Bubalo,  SufQH.,  CoraL 
Bubroma  guazuma,  Guasuma  tomen- 

tosnm. 
Buckchi,.HiND.,  Purple  Fleabane. 
Buekolee,  Hikd.,  Ixora  bandhuoa. 
Buckthorn,  Hippophae  salioifolia. 
Buokum,  Pbbb.,  Pterooarpus  Santa- 

linus. 
Buckwheat,  Fagopyrum  esculentum. 
Buda-darmee,  TEL.,  Oareya  arborea. 
Budaieni,  TXL.,  Capparia  divarioata. 
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Budda-kakara,    Tel.,    Cardiosper- 

mum  halicaoabum. 
Bud-da-tha-ra-ua,     BUBM.,    Canna 

Indica. 
Buddha  Gaya.    See  Gaya. 
Buddha's  cocoanut,  Sterculia  alata. 
Buddhist  canon.    See  Kanishka. 
Buddhist  caYcs.    See  Architecture, 

144. 
Budha,  Ikshwaku. 
Budide  gummadi,  Tel.,  Beninca«a 

cerifera. 
Budorcas  taxicolor.    See  Takin. 
Buffalo.    See  BoTidos,  426 ;  BubaluB 

ami ;  GavaQus  gaurus. 
Bug.    See  Coffee  PUnting,  772-73 ; 

Insects. 
Bu-ghyee-phyoo,  BuBM.,  Cleroden- 
dron visGosum. 
Bugi,  People  of  Celebes. 
Buglas.     See  Philippine. 
Bug-trora  of  Bombay,  Tecoma  un- 

dulata. 
Buhuari,    HiND.,     Cordia     myxa, 

C.  latifolia. 
Bui,  Kangba,  Ophelia  alata. 
Bui,    Singh.,    Bui-mung,    Hind., 

Arachis  hypogea. 
Bui  choti.  Hind.,  Anabasis  multi- 
flora  ;  Bui  kalan.  Panderica  pilosa. 
Buinch,  Beng.,  Flacourtia  sapda. 
Buinphal,  HiND.,  Tuber  oibenum. 
Bujlo,  Kapfi,  Ravi,  Oreoseris  lanu- 
ginosa. 
Buioor,    Batool,   Beno.,    Corypha 

elata. 
Bukayun,    HiND.,    Melia   semper- 

yirens. 
Bukbur,     Abab.,     Cathartocarpus 

fistula. 
Bukhoor,  Dbkh.,  Cordia  myxa. 
Bukkur.    See  Rohri. 
Bukoki,   Hind.,  Serratula  anthel- 

mintica. 
Buknr-Kohani,  Bokhara,  Apricot. 
Bulbine  Asiatica,OrinumAsiaticum. 
Bulbul  chashm,  Hind.,  a  pattern 

produced  in  weaving. 
Bulgaria.    See  Finn. 
Bulghar,  Pebs.,  a  sort  of  leather. 
Buli,  HofD.,  Sterculia  urens. 
Bull  of  Siva,  Hindu,  65 ;  Nandi. 
Bulla,  DuKH..  TerminaUa  bellerica. 
Bulla.    See  Pnylactery. 
Bullar  (black-seeded),  BoM.,  Lablab 

vulgare. 
Bullock  heart,  Anona  reticulata. 
Bully  tree,  Achras  sapota. 
Bulpam,  Tam..  Tel.,  Soap-stone. 
Bulrush,    Cats-tail,    Eng.,    Typha 

an^;ustifoUa. 
Bultistan  or  Balti— Iskardo. 
Bulu-gass,  Singh.,  TerminaUa  bel* 

lerica. 
Bulun^,  Jay.,  Eucheuma  spinosimi. 
Bu-mai-za,  BuBM.  ,Albizzia  stipulata. 
Bnm-Buklesir.    Hot  Springs,  113; 

Mineral  Springs. 
Bu-mee-gass,    SiNOH.,  Tetranthera 

Roxburghii. 
Bummalo.      See    Bombay    Duck; 

Fishes,  1116. 
Bun,  Abab.,  Coffee  berry. 
Bun,  SuTLKl,  Amygdaltts  Persica. 
Buna,  Hind.,  Aoacia  speciosa. 
Buna  of   Kaghan,  Albizzia  odorat- 

issima. 
Buna,  Kabh.,  Platanus  orientalis. 
Bund,  Hind.,  a  drop,   a  spot,    a 

spotted  ootton  fabric. 
Bundaru,      Tel.,  i  Hymenodyetion 

excelsnm. 
Bundela.    See  Rajputs. 
Bundelkhand.     See  Central  India ; 

Feudatory ;  Hindustan,  88. 
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Bunga-chftppa,     Malay,     Biumeft 

balsamifera. 
Bunga-lawang,     Mahb.,        Caryo- 

phylluB  aromatiouB. 
Bunga-pala,  Malat,  liace. 
BunganiB — Beptiles. 
BuDge,  Buzir-ul-bunge,  Ab.,  Hen- 

fafijieMed. 
Bnngka  Kutua.    See  Kutua. 
Biixig«mai-2ah,    BuBM.,    Inga   bige- 

raina. 
Bimj,  Abab.,   Fbbs.,    HyosciamuB 

niger. 
Banting.    See  Emberizins. 
Bonnn  muarini  of  Bavi,    Fragaria 

Indica. 
Bunyiu  Nanjio — ^Japan. 
Bupariti,  MALi£AL.,Thespe8iapopul- 

nea. 
Bur,    Bori,    Bori,     Sind.,    Typha 

elephantina. 
Bur,  Buzh,   Kapfi,  Chekab,  Oreo- 

seris  lanuginosa. 
Baraga,     Tel.,     Eriodendron     an- 

fractuoBum,  Salmalia  Malabarica. 
Burati.    See  Pulati 
Bur-buti,  Hind.,  Dollchos  SinensiB. 
Buree,    Patera,    Riri,  Sikd.,  Bul- 
rushes. 
Buigoond,  Yurgoond,  Guj.,  Cordia 

latifoUa. 
Barbel,  Hind.,  Ovis  nahura. 
Buria,  Hind.,  a  mat;  Boria  baf,  a 

mat-maker. 
Burial  ceremonies,  Hindu,  68,  69, 
Burj,    Hind,    of    Fangra,    Betula 

bnojputra. 
Burja,     Burija,     Tel.,     Hymeno- 

dyction  excelsum. 
Bur  -  kal,    GOND.,    Fells    pardns, 

Panther. 
Burma.    See  Architecture,  148. 
Buro  behuari.  Hind.,  Cordia  lati- 
."  folia. 
Buro-bet,    Beno.,    Galamas    fasci- 

culatus. 
Buro-koondo,  Beno.,  Jasminum. 
Buro-masoor,  Beng.,  Lentil. 
Burong   devata,    "Malay,    ParadiBO 

birds. 
Buroni  chettu,   Tel.,  Ficus   rubes- 

cens. 
'  Buro  -  rakto  •  komal,    Bbnq  . ,    Nym- 

phsea  rubra. 
Buro  ritha,  Beno.,  Saplndus  emar- 

ginatus,  Soap-nut. 
Buro  •  Bhaluk,     Beno.,     Nymphsa 

pubescens. 
Buro-shial  kanta,  Beno.,.  Argemone 

Mezicana. 
Burr    of    Harriana,    Gymbopogon 

laniger. 
Burrel  hay  of  Simla,  Fells  uncia. 
Bursera  serrata.  Idea  Indies. 
BurBunga,  Hind.,  Bergera  Konigii. 
Burubu,  Malay,  Spices. 
Baru^a  manu,  Tel.,  Bombax  Mala- 

banoum. 
Burol,  Beno.,  Artocaipus  lacoocha. 
Burumb,  Mahb.,  Amoora  Lawii. 
Burundie,  Sansk.,  Celosia  albida. 
Bttrun>ja8if-i-kohi,  ^Pebs.,   Arte- 
misia. 
Buruq,  Tunkar,  Abab.,  Borax. 
Buru  -  shunti,    Beno.,    Bottboellia 

exaltata. 
Burnt — Kirghiz,  Turkestan. 
Buruta,  SiNOH.,  Ghloroxylon  Swiet- 

enia. 
Busairu,    SiNQH.,    Premna   tomen- 

tosa. 
Bush  quail,  Perdioula,  ap. 
Bush  rat,  Golunda  EUiotti. 
Busi,  T^.,  Vitox  arborea. 
BuBso,  the  Japanese  Buddhist  priest. 


Buta-i-Misvak,   Hind.,    Ajstragaliis 

multiceps. 
Butalli,    Vendalli,    Tam.,    Givottia 

rottleriformis. 
Butan    Koosam,     Sanbk.,     Aniso- 

meles  Malabarica. 
Bn-ta-yat,  BtrBM.,    ^gioeras   frag- 

rans. 
Buti  ka  Mochka,  Chenab,  Boletus 

igniarius. 
But-kale,    Batoola,    Bena,    Giccr 

arietinum. 
But  mogra,  Hind.,  Jasminum  sam- 

bac. 
Butnl  sajji.  Hind.,  Coarse  soda. 
Bntocera    rubus,      Gocoanut    tree 

beetle. 
Butonica,  Sylvestria  alba,  Barring- 

tonia  racemosa. 
Butru,  Chenab,  Fraxinus  xanthoxyl- 

loides. 
Butter  of  palm  oik.    See  Oils. 
Butterfly  family — ^Insects ;  Papilio- 

nidae ;  Gmithoptera  Brookeana. 
Butt'hhee — ^Kurao.  - 
Button  Quail,  Tumlx,  sp. 
Buttu  Passalei  Kirai,  Tam.,  Basella 

cohlifolia. 
Buwah-luvung,  Bali,  CloTes. 
Buwah-nona,  Malay,  Anona  squa- 
mosa. 
Buz  of  Sutlej,  Capra  Sibirica. 
Buzgar,  a  slave. 
Buzoor    butu   of    Bombay,     Cycas 

cirdnalis. 
Buar    katoona,    Abab.,     Plantagi- 

nacese. 
Buzr-ul-shalat,  ShubU,  Abab.,  Dill 

seed. 
Buzzard,   sp.    of  Buteo,   Poliomis, 

Archibuteo,  Pemis. 
Byajainti,  Hind.,  Sesbania  uEgyp- 

tiaca. 
Byakur,    Bakur,    Beno.,    Solanum 

Indicum. 
Byga.    See  Bin j  war. 
By-it-zin,  Bubm.,  Antidesma  pani- 

oulata. 
Byntu,  Chaughan  stick. 


Cabbage,  Braasica  oleraoea. 
Cacalia  sonchifolia,  Emilia  sonchi- 

folia. 
Cacatuime,  Cocatoos   of  Australia. 

See  Birds ;  Parrot. 
Cachar.     See  Boro. 
Cackay   kalangn,    Tam.,   Diosoorea 

alata. 
Cacsha — Cshitija. 
Cactus  Indious,  Prickly  pear. 
Cadamba    jasminiflora,    Guettarda 

speciosa. 
Csesalpinia  bonduc,  GuiUndina  bon- 

duc. 
CsestuB.    See  Jetti. 
Caillea  cinerea,  Diohrostachys  dn- 

erea. 
Cairo— Kahira. 
Caju-alar,  Malay,  Strychnos  ligoa- 

trina. 
Calabash,  Eno.,  Lagenaria  vulgaris. 
Caladium  nvmphteitolium,  Colocada 

nymphsoiiolia. 
Calamagrostis    arenaria,    Psamma 

arenaria. 
CalamagrostiB  karka,  Anmdo  karka. 
Calamaridse — ^Beptiles. 
Calandra.    See  Insects ;  Weevils. 
Caldero   bush,  Pandaaus   odoratiB- 

simus. 
Calf  grass,  Commelyna  oommunis. 
Calico  printing.    See  Dyes,  1000. 
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Calidris,   Sanderling.     See     Scolo- 

Sadde. 
igula,  a  genus  of  silk- vorms.    S«c 

Bombycina,  412 ;  Inseots. 
Calinga.  See  Architecture. 
Calla  ammatifta,  Homalonexna  aro- 

matioum. 
Calla  calyptrata,  Ooloeaaia  esonlenta. 
Callichtfays.  FiJies;  Walking  Fishes. 
Calliope.    See  Bactna,  222. 
Oallirhoe.    Hot  Springs,  111. 
Callitzis  quadrivalvis,  Citnis  wood. 
Calodium  Oochin-ChinenBe,  CtLmjiA 

filiformis. 
Calooee  of  Sumatra — Khca. 
Calosanthes  Indica,  Bignooia  Indica. 
Calotes^    sp.      See   Blood  •  suckcrr; 

Reptiles. 
Caltrops,  Trapa  bispinosa. 
Calumbao — Lign-aloes. 
Calyptranthes  cai^ophyllifolia,  Ea- 

genia  caryophyllifolia. 
Camachie  pillu,  Tam.,  Lemon  grasL 
Cama  oumpa.    See  Cumbluu 
Camaii — Jaitwa. 
Cambodia  temples.     See  Arckitcc- 

ture^  147. 
Camels  hay,  Lemon  ^rsas. 
Camel's  thorn,  Alhagi  maottwiim. 
Camel  thistle,  Echinops  echiuatuaL 
Camirium     cordifolium,     Aleurites 

triloba. 
Camujay  tree  oil.    See  Oils. 
Camuniom  Sinense,  Aglaia  odorata. 
Cana  of  Galilee— IQifir  Kenna. 
Canals  of  Sind.    See  Hyderabad,  133. 
Canarao.    See  Architecture,  147. 
Canary  grass,  Phslaris  Canariewsis, 
Canavaua  obtusifolia,  a  sand-bindiiig 

plant. 
Canchie     pandu«     Tel.,     Solanum 

nigrum. 
Candarum,    AmorphophaDaa    cam- 

panulatus. 
Candle-nut  tree,  Aleurites  irilolia. 
Canjang  kire,  Tam.,  BaseUa  alba. 
Cannibals.      See    Birhor;    Central 

Provinces. 
Canoaj.    See  Gush. 
Canrew,  Sottakia,  Tam.,  Fiacoortia 

sepiaria. 
Canthium  coronatum,  Bandia. 
Canthium      parviflorum,      Webeia 

tetrandra. 
Cantor,  Theodofre.    See  Birds,  S67. 
Caouana — ^Beptiles. 
Caoutohoua    See  Casdlloa ;  Ceara ; 

Hevea;  Sq>honia  ebstica. 
Cape  goosebwiy,  Physalis  somnif era. 
Cape  jasmine.  (Gardenia  radicans. 
Capparis  irifoliata,    Oratvra  Box- 

buighiL 
Capra.     See  Bovid»,  425 ;    Mam- 
malia. 
Capulaga,  Puwar,  Malajt,  Elettaria 

Gardamomum. 
Capuijij  Hind.,  Biza  orellaiia. 
Caracella.    See  Orfa. 
Carap  or  Carab  batter.    See  Oils. 
Carapa     Melaooenais,     Xj^ocaipvs 

granatum. 
Caroara  balbosa,  PacfayrlilxQa  aoga- 

latus. 
Carchemish— Hittite,  89L 
Cardiva  Island — Varateevo  IsIsmI 
Cariari,  Hind.,  Methoniea 
Caries.    See  Bli^t;  Urado 
C&rmania — ^Kinnan. 
Cazozylon  Griffitlm,  yielda  barilla. 
Carpenter  bee,  Xylooopa  ^fi^if-i^ 

See  Insects. 
Caipobalsamom.    See  OpobalsaB. 
Carpophaga  Forsteni.    Set  CStta^ 
Carpuramo,  Tel.,  Camphor. 
Canira  legio  Ceitlwtlin— PjkirDTA. 
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Caryophylliui    azomaiioiis,  Eagenia 

caiyopnyllata. 
Caryotazus  nucifeni,ToiTeyagrandi8. 
Casara  kaia,  Tkl.,  Chioumii  tuber- 

08118. 

Caahew-nat  tree,  Anacardium  ood- 

dentale. 
Caapian.    See  Central  Asia. 
Oaasava    plant,   Janipha   manihot, 

Manihot  aipi. 
Cassia  fisttda,  Oathartooarpua  fistula. 
Cassited^asty.  See  Babsdonia,  218. 
OassowariM.  See  Dromaius;  Stiutbi- 

onid». 
Cassuvium  pomiferom,  Anaoardinm 

oooidentaie. 
Caste.    See  Hindu,  74. 
Castiglionia  lobata,  Jatropha  curoas. 
CastiUoA.    See  Caoutchouc. 
Castorenm— Civet,  Jund  Baduabtar. 
Catabeni  or  Qebantse.    See  Okelis ; 

Sea-Port. 
Catappa,        Malat,        Terminalia 

catappa. 
Catauutcus.    See  Poneridie. 
Cat  bear,  Ailurus  f ulgens. 
Caterpiliars.    See  Coffee  Planting, 

774 ;  Drepana ;  Insects, 
Cathay — Khitai. 
Catodon    macrocephalus,    Cetaoea, 

Whales. 
Cat's  eye — Precious  stones. 
Cancasuins — Iranian  races. 
Caucasus.    See  Imaus. 
Cauvery.      See  Canals;   Coleroon; 

Kavery  ;  Bivers. 
Cavamillea  Philippensis,  Diospyros 

mabola. 
Cavaas.    See  Kaw-was. 
Cavatum-pillu,  Tam.,  Lemoii  grass. 
Ca^e  temples.     See  Buddhist  Be- 

mains.    , 
Cawneo — ^Kani. 
Ceanothus      Asiatlcus,      Colubrina 

Aaiatica. 
Ceanothus    paniculatus,    Celastros 

paniculatua. 
Ceara  tree.     See  Caoutchouc. 
Cedar,  Bed  cedar,  Aorocarpus  frazi- 

nifolius. 
Cedar  wood,  Hymenodyotion  exoel- 

sum. 
Cedrela  odorata.    See  Cedar. 
Cedrus.    See  Conifers. 
Coiba  pentandra,  Eriodendron  an- 

fractuoBum. 
Celebes.    See  Archipelago,  138, 139. 
Cella.    See  Bori  Barolli. 
Celosia  nodiflora,  Allmannia  nodi- 
flora. 
Celtis  Caucasica. 

Cemiostoma  fly.    See  Coffee  Plant- 
ing, 776. 
Central  India.      See  Hill   Tnusts; 

Hindustan,  77,  82. 
Central  India  Horse.    See  Armies, 

159. 
Central  Provinces.    See  Coal,  752 ; 

Hindustan,  82. 
Cepa  sylvestris,  Eurycles  Amboin- 

ensis. 
Cei>halanthu8  pilulif er,  Nauolea  par- 

viflora. 
CeramiacesB — Sea-weeds. 
Cerapterus.    See  Paussidss. 
Cerasns  comuta,  Prunus  padus. 
Cerbera      fruticosa^     Calpicarpnm 

Bozburghii. 
Cerbura.    See  Tama. 
Cercopithecufl.    See  Maoacus  radi- 

atus. 
Cerioniis  sa^yra,  the  Azgus  pheasant. 
Cerozylus llaceratus.     See  Insects; 

Phasma. 
CervuB  Atistotelisi  the  Sambur. 


CervuB  hippelaphus,  Busa  Aristo- 
telis. 

Cervus  pordnus,  Hog-deer. 

Cesar  Frederich,  a  merchant  of 
Venice  of  the  16th  century,  who 
wrote  of  Tenasserim. 

Cesara  and  Cetaca,  flowers  men- 
tioned in  a  story  about  Krishna. 

Cesarian  era  of  Antioch,  was  estab- 
liehed  there  in  celebration  of 
Caesar's  victory  atPhar8alia,A.A.c. 
47. 

Cestraccion  Philippii,  the  Port  Jitck- 
son  dogfish,  usually  3  to  4  feet 
long. 

Cetaoea.  See  Delphinids;  Sirenia; 
"VVhales. 

Cetraria  Islandica,  Iceland  moss. 

Cetus  macrocephalus,  Cetacea. 

Ceylon  moss,  Plocaria  Candida,  Sea- 
weeds. 

Chabai,  Chabe,  Malay,  Ca^icum. 

Chabai  jawa,  Malay,  Chavica  Boz- 
burghii. 

Chaberos,  the  Cauvery. 

Chabina,  HiND.,  Parched  gram  or 
maise. 

Cbabuk,  Churi,  Pan  J.,  Hiptage 
madablota. 

Chabutra,  Hind.,  a  raised  platform. 

Chachiyon  of  Kangra,  Bhododendron 
arborenm. 

Chachundi,  Hind.,  Sorecidss. 

Chachya,  Hind.,  Coarse  silver. 

Chadr,  Hind.,  a  sheet,  a  dam,  a 
scarf. 

duetodon  roetratus,  the  Archer  fish. 

Chagai,  Desert  district  of  Baluchis- 
tan. 

Chagal-banti,  Ubrun,  Bbng.,  Dsemia 
extensa. 

Chagharzai.    See  Afghanistan. 

Chagul,  Hind.,  a  leather  water- 
bottle. 

Chagul  khuri,  Beno.,  Ipomcea  pes- 
caprae. 

Chagul  nudi,  Beno.,  Sphsranthus 
hurtus. 

Chagul -pati,  Beno.,  Cynoctonum 
pauciflorum. 

Chah,  Pees.,  a  well;  Chahi,  land 
irrigated  from  wells. 

Chah,  Pebb.,  Six;  Chah  mahidar, 
Farm  -  servants  hired  for  siz 
months. 

Chahal  Dukhtar.    See  Opian. 

Chafail  or  Chahira — Bajputs. 

Chahl  minar.    See  Persepolis. 

Chahuman  or  Chauhan—Kajputs. 

Chai-bin,  Khyal,  BuBM.,  Semccarpus 
anacardium. 

Chailchalira,  Hind.,  Parmelia  cham- 
chadalis. 

Chai-ma-pok,  Burh.,  Lead. 

Chaitanya.  See  Hindus,  62 ; 
Khurdha ;  Pran-pralap. 

Chaitya.  Sec  Architecture,  143 ; 
Chod-ten;  Dungten. 

Chak,  Hind.,  a  circle  or  marked-off 
plot. 

Chakma.    See  Chittagong. 

Chakor,  Caccabis  chukor. 

Chakotra,  Hind.,  Citrus  decumana. 

Chakowar,  Hind.,  Cassia  obtusifoiia. 

Chakrankatam.    See  Hindu,  60. 

Chakravarti  or  Chuckerbutty. 

Chakra  varti  kura,  Tel.,  Chenopo- 
dium  album. 

Chaksoo,  Hind.,  Cassia  absus. 

Chakunda,  Hind.,  Cassia  tora. 

Chakuri,  GOND.,  Plotus  melano- 
gaster. 

Chalai  of  Jhelum,  Juniperus  ezcelsa. 

Cha-lan-ga-da,  BuBM.,  Pterocarpus 
Indicus. 
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Chalava  mirrialu,  Tel.,  Cubebs. 
Chaldsea.      See     Babylonia,     218 ; 

Burial  Customs,  517. 
Challa,    Hali   dasul,  Can.,  Lager- 

strcBmia  reginse. 
Challa,  Pillitoga,  Tel.,  Asparagus 

racemosus. 
Chalo-dhona,  Uriya  ?  Erythrina  In- 

dica. 
Chalonwa,  Beas,  Sutlej,  Populus 

ciliata. 
Chalta,  Hind.,  Dillenia  speciosa. 
Chalul^ — Kaiiani. 
Chama,  Bhot,  Hordeum  ccelesto. 
Chamach  -  buza,    Hind.,     Platalea 

leucorodia. 
Chama  kuru,  Tel.,  Colocasia  anti- 
quorum. 
Chamandi  pu,  Tam.,  Camomile. 
Chamanti,    Tel.,    Chrysanthemum 

Bozburghii. 
Chamar,  Dhor,  Leather-workers. 
Chamaree,  Mahb.,  Premna  integri- 

folia. 
Chamba  Brahmans,  i.  433. 
Chambara,  Mahb.,  Premna  tdknen- 

tosa. 
Chambeli,  Jati,  Hind.,  Jasminum. 
Chambra  of  Bavi — Artemisia. 
Chameleons.    See.Beptiles. 
Cham-gadal,  Hind.,  Pteropus  bats. 
Chamissoa     nodiflora,     Allmannia 

nodiflora. 
Chamkat,  Hind.,  Desmodium  tiliie- 

foUum. 
Chamois,  Nemorrhoedus  Goral. 
Chamomile,  Anthemis  nobilis. 
Champ,    Taspu,     Chenab,     AInus 

nitida. 
Champa,  Beno:,  Michelia  chami>aca. 
Champa  nuteya,  Beng.,  Amarantus 

polygamus. 
Champa  of  Kashmir.     See  Suttoo. 
Chamra— Charmi,  Parchment. 
Chamra-irak,    Hind.,     a   kind    of 

leather. 
Chamror,  Hind.,  Ehretia  aspera. 
Chamuna,  Hind.,  Edible   roots  of 

Cyperus  bulbosus. 
Chamunda.    See  Sakta. 
Chamyari,  Hind.,  Prunus  puddam. 
Chanaka,  Tel.,  Cicer  arietinum. 
Chanakya.    See  Chandragupta. 
Chanay  kalangu.    Maleal.,  Tacca 

pinnatifida. 
Cbandan,  Hind.,  Santalum  album  ; 

Lai  chandan,  Pterocarpus  Santa- 

linus. 
Chandarec,  Bombay,  Psophocarpus 

tetragonolobus. 
Chandel,  Hind.,  Antiaris  innoxia. 
Chandel.     See  Bajputs. 
Chandi.     See  Palliwal. 
Chandiari?      Beng.,       Leptoptilos 

Javanica. 
Chandika,  Sakta. 

Chandna>  Panj.,  Tetranthera  Boz- 
burghii. 
Chandnee,  Hind.,  Calonyction  lioz- 

burghii. 
Chandoo.    See  Opium. 
Chandra,    Beng.,  Ophiozylon  ser- 

pentinum. 
Chandra  Drona,  the  Baba  Boodcn 

Hills. 
ChandragirL    See  Bijsj^anagar. 
Chandra-poda,  Tel.,  Argyreia  spe- 
ciosa. 
Chandras,  Hind.,  Copal. 
Chandravansa.    See  I^andu. 
Chandropterygii.    See  Fishes. 
Chanduse.    See  Clothing,  748. 
Chang,  Hind.,  a  beer  of  Spiti. 
Changa.    See  Cloths. 
Chang^hau-fu,  Chin.,  Camphoi. 
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Ghang-kwo-tsz-shn,  Ghin.,  Caiihar- 
tocarpuB  fistula. 

Changla,  Tel.,  AuoUandia  oostus. 

Changlo.    See  Bhutan. 

Changthani,  a  wool. 

Changuof  Tibet,  also  Chaiikodi  of 
Kamaon,  Canis  laniger,  white  wolf. 

Chani,  Tel.,  Adeuaothera  aculeata. 

Chaniari-dhauk,  Bbno.,  Leptoptilos 
argala. 

Chanjanwale.  TB.-IirD.,  Asparagus 
Panjabensia. 

Channa,  Hind.,  Cicer  arietmum. 

Channan  of  Chenab,  Populos  alba. 

Chanoo,  Rhadooni,  BiMO.,  Apium 
involucratum. 

Chaori  gao,  Poephagns  gnmienB. 

Chapa  janna,  Tbl.,  Fish  roe. 

Ghaplasha,  Hind.,  Artooarpus 
cbaplasha. 

Chaptalia  gossypina,  Oreoseris  la- 
nuginosa. 

Char,  also  Ohargodar,  Hind.,  Vale- 
riana WiJlichiana. 

Chara,  Hind.,  Fodder. 

Charachi,  Tel.,  Grewia  tilisDfolia. 

Charadrinse.     See  Birds  ;  Plover. 

Chara  kanda,  Tel.,  Colocasia  nym- 
phsBffifolia. 

Charan.    See  Parasnath. 

Charandas.    See  Hindus,  62. 

Gharangli,  HiND.,BoaceroBia  edulis. 

Ghara  pappu,  Tel.,  Buchanania 
latifoua. 

Charati,  Sanbk.,  lonidium  su£Eru- 
ticoBum. 

Gharaz,  Gharas,  DuKH.,  Bustard. 

Ghargh,  HiND.,  Faloo  saoer. 

Ghari,  Pushtu,  Quercus  ilex. 

Gharkhi,  Kftbulffllk.- 

Gharkre  of  Bavi,  Hornbeam. 

Ghar-mugh2,  Pebs.,  Walnut. 

Gharon's  fee — ^Kadho-Aklia.    • 

Gharrah,  Arab.,  La^enaria  rolgaris. 

Ghaxsa,  Hind.,  a  skin  of  land,  a 
leather  bucket. 

Gharvaka.    See  Himansa. 

ghasa.  Hind.,  Opium,  Poppy, 
hasa.     See  Kisan. 
Ghasarfo,  Hind.,  a  yellow  earth  of 

Spiti. 
Ghasmak,  Pbbs.,  Gassia  abtus. 
Ghatera,   Hind.,    an    embosser    or 

ehaser  of  silver  and  gold  work. 
Ghatemi,    Hind.,    BLamnns  pur- 

pureus. 
Ghatin,  Bbno.,  Alstonia  scholaris. 
Ghat-khatai,  HiND.,  Solanum  xan- 

thooarpum. 
Ghatni,  Hind.,  a  condiment. 
Ghatra,  Hind.,  Leucai  cephalotes. 
Ghatr  go  puti^-Hindus,  68. 
Ghatta  matta,Garaga,TEL.,Gard6nia 

gummifera. 
Ghattri,  Hind.,  Agaricus  campestris. 
Chatur-bhuja,     SiND.,    the    four- 
armed  divinity. 
Ghaub^.    See  Brahmans,  431. 
Ghau-cha,    Ghau-ch\m,  Ghun-ehu, 

Ghin.,  Ailantus  glandulosus. 
Ghaughan,  Hnro.    See  Hookey. 
Ghauhan.    See  Desert ;  Rajputs. 
Ghaulai,  Hind.,  Seed  of  Amarantas 

frumentaoeus. 
Ghaularaya,  Nep.,  Borax. 
Ghaulmoogra,  Hind.,  Pbb.,  Gyno- 

cardia  odorata. 
Ghaumukh.    See  Palitana. 
Ohaunch.    Mineral  Springs. 
Ghatmi  ajwain,  HiKD.,  Oleome  pen- 

taphylU. 
Ghaunro,  SiND.,  Doliohos  Sinense. 
Ghaupan  PaL    See  Kashmir ;  PahaL 
Ghau-singha,     HoTD.,     Tekaoeros 

quadrioonda. 


Ghavalapuri   kada,     TxL.,    Audio- 

graphis  echioides. 
Ghavannesia  escolenta.    See  Caout- 
chouc. 
Ghavioa  betel.  Piper  betle. 
Ghavica  Soxburghii,  Piper  longum. 
Chaw,  a  small  tribe  in  Arakan. 
Ghawal,  Hind.,  Orysa  sativa.  Rice. 
Ghawa-manu,  Tel.,  Amoora   rohi- 

tuka. 
Ghawat,  Bt.,  Ghenopodinm  viride. 
Chawut,^lALAY,  a  garment,  clothing 

from  the  waist. 
Ghaya,  Beno.,  JSrua  lanata. 
Chayau-ka-yoe,.     BURii.,     Amoora 

rohituka. 
Ghaya  veru,  Tel.,  Chay  root. 
Gheddolu,  Tel.,  White  ants. 
Cheer.    See  Pheasant. 
Gheeta  Meena.  •  See  Meena. 
Che^     gadda,    Tel.,     Vangufiria 

si>moBa. 
Cheironeotes,  the  frog  fish. 
Cheiroptera.   See  Bats ;  Mammalia ; 

PteronodidsB 
Chelat     pipal,    Beno.,     Stillingia 

sebifera. 
Ghelmeri,  Hind.,  Gioca  disticha. 
Ghelmon  rostratus.  See  Archer  Fish; 

Chfitodon ;  Fishes,  1116. 
ChdonidsB.    See  Reptiles. 
Ghema,  Chamakuia,  Tel.,  Colocasia 

antiquomm. 
Chem-mara,  Malsal.,  Amoora  rohi- 
tuka. 
Ghena — ^Puna  Kad. 
Chend  potla,.Patola,  Tkl.,  Triohos- 

anthes  cucumerina. 
Ghengiz.    See  Khanbalig ;  Organj. 
Ghenki,  Malay,  Gloves. 
Chenna,  Guj.,  Cicer  arietinum. 
Chennee    ohintoo,  Tbl.,  Gelastms 

emai^ginatus. 
Ghepang.    See  Haiyu ;  Kusunda. 
Cheppu    tataku,     Tel.,     Asarom 

Europieum. 
Chera,   Hind.,    Thalaotmm   folio- 

losum. 
Chera  of  Btalabar.    See  Pandya. 
Gherambola,  Post.,  Gioca  distidia. 
Gheroli,  Chenab,  Prunus  Aimeniaoa. 
Cherrapunji,  Khasiia. 
Gherrug,  Hind.,  Falco  saoer. 
Cheru.    See  Gorakhpur;   Seipent- 

worahip. 
Cheru  pmnai,   Tam.,  Calophyllum 

calaba. 
Chess.    See  Chach. 
Chestnut,  Pavia  Indica,  Castanea,s|>. 
Chetakum,  Tbl.,  Chiokrassia  tabu- 

laris. 
Chetippa,     Tkl.,     Hymenodyotion 

excelsum. 
Che-Tung-Teng.    See  Boats,  400. 
Chliatisgarfa.      See    Central    Pro- 
vinces. 
Ghlioto-pan-chuli,  Beno.,  Yillania. 
Chibhali.    See  Kashmir. 
Chichinga,    Hind.,    Triohosanthes 

anguina. 
Ghichli.    See  Feudatoiy. 
Chichri,  Sutlej,   Pleotranthus  m- 

gosus. 
Ohichru,  Hind.,  Himalayan  nettle. 
Ghiohua,  Sankseur,  GOND.,  Albiada 

odoraidssima. 
Chick-pea,  Cicer  arietinum. 
Ghicolee,  Beno.,  Sponla  orientalis. 
Chiha,  Hind.,  a  haul  bridge. 
Chihaee  or  CSiihaaee,  Hum.     See 

Ohiwana;  Hindu  Cremation  Place* 
Chih-choh-yoh,  Chin.  ,  P»onia  rubra. 
Chih-kiau,  Chin.,  Lao. 
Chih-ku,  Ki-ktt-tue,  CBnr.,lHoreiila 

dulds. 
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Ch'ih-shuh,    Ohiv.,     Atnctylodei 

rubra. 
Ghih-tan,  T^se-tan,    Chin.,  Ptero- 

oarpus  Santalinus. 
Gh*ih-t*u,  Chin.,  Ochre. 
Chijla,   Chuj,    Kasoxa,   Fraxinus 

xanthoxylloides. 
Chikankan,  Hind.  ,  Emfaroideiy. 
Chikan.  Hind.,  Gacella  BennettiL 
Chikati  manu,    Tkl.,  Masua  Rox- 

burghii. 
Chi-kaya,  Mahr.,  Acaoa  mgata. 
Child,  Jhblum,  Buxnaaemipervireiu. 
Chi-loah-hwa,     Chin., 


Chikonadi,  Tel.,  Cadaba  Indica. 
Chikri,  HnrD.,  Buxua  Ncpalenaas. 
Chil  or  Chir,  HiHD.,Pinns  longifulia. 
Chil,  Hind.,  Milvus  govinda. 
Chilah,  Hind.,  Caseazia  tomeatoia. 
Chilaoni,  Hind.,  Current  eoiiis. 
Chil-binj,DuKH.,  Fruit  of  8tiy<^b» 

potatorum. 
ChU-chil,  Sil,  HiND.,  Geloda  aigeL- 

tea. 
Chilgoza,  Afohav,  Pinus,  «p. 
Chilgoza,    EEiND.,    Bdible'  nuts  of 

cones  of  Pinns  Geraiidiaaa. 
Chili  of  Chilas,  Juniperos  cxosIm. 

J.  arborea. 
Chilka  dudngu,    Tel.,    Polyalthii 

oerasoides. 
ChiUa  ginja  chettu,  Tkl.,  StiycfaBoi 

potatorum. 
ChUla    jaidar,   Hnnx,   a    silk   cf 

Bokh^fa. 
ChiUoor,  Kilgatch,  Hnnx,  CasMl- 

pinia  sepiaria. 
Ghilrai,    HiND.,    Picca 

P.  pindpow. 
Chilu   nutiya,    Bbho., 

polygonoides. 
Chi  mu.  Chin.  I  Anemarhena  aspfco- 

deloiaeai 
Chimurudu,  Tel.,  Cadaba  Indica. 
China.      See  Aborogiiiea ;    Boats. 

Botany  ;    Coal ;     Goina :     C«i 


merce ;  Food ;  Hill  Traela ;  ii%< 

Springs;  lASgoagea;  litcratnr. 
China     grass,      Eno.,      Boehmcs. 

nivea,  Rhea. 
China   naringi,    Bkno.,     Triphaa* 

trifoliata. 
China  root,  Smilax  CSdneiuaa. 
Chinar,  Hind.,  Plataava  oncntaU 
Chindagu,  TsL.,  Albiada,  stipvlaa. 
Chindeo.    See  Jain. 
Chinese  Tartaiy.    See  Central  Am 
Chinghar,      Hind.,      Paradoxcr.* 

bondar. 
Ching-ju,  Chin.,  Manna, 
Ching-pa.    See  Kakhjvn. 
Ghin-hiang,  Chin.,  Eagle-wooiL 
Chinik,  MALKAL.,  Acacia  mgata. 
Chinjara,  HcfD.,  LeptoptiliMi  Jav. 

niea. 
Chinna    avagooda     vajroo^    Tc 

Tiiohosanthea  ineiaL 
Chinna  botuku,  Tku,  Copdia  aar-- 

tifolia. 
Chinna  jami,  Tkl.,  Acacia 
Chinna  Icaiabajida^ 

alis. 
Chinna  nagi,   Til., 

parvifiora. 
Chinna  tanaUMri,  Tku» 


Chinna  vara-gogo, 

Persica. 
Chin-p*o4o,  Okdt.,  j[7i 
Chintamani.    See 
Chinta-pQjidoo^  Tte.« 
Ohi&Tat    iMKtn,    Ilia 

bridge_for  soula. 
Chipal, 
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Chipif    Bhot,     Arotomys     hema- 

cnalanus. 
Chippa  -  gaddi,    Tbl.,    Andropogon 

schoenanthuB. 
Chippi,  also  Jhala,  Hind.,  a  beggar's 
Boallop  of  the  shell  oi  the   sea- 
cocoanut. 
Chipuratige,  Tel.,  Cocoolusvillosus. 
Chir  of  Chamba,  Armeniaca  vulgaris, 
Hind.,  Aoacia  Arabica,  gum ;  also 
PhasianuB  Wallichii. 
Chiragadam,  Tbl.,  Batatas  edulis. 
Chiranndra,  Drendu,  Beas,  Adelia 

serrata. 
Cbiratdi,  Hind.,   Bachanania  lati- 

folia. 
Ohirayit,Agathoiesohcra7ta,EzaDiim 
tetragonam,  Ophelia  angastifolia. 
Chirchiri,      Hind.,      Ajchyranthes 

aspera. 
Chiri  benda,  Tel.,  Sida  cordifolia. 
Chiri  bikki,  Tbl.,  Gardenia  gum- 

mifera. 
Chiri  dudduga,    Tel.,    Alphonsea 

lutea. 
Chiri  malle,  Tam.,  Jaaminom. 
Chiriman,    Sheriman,    Tbl.,    Ano- 

geissus  latifolius. 
Ohirimi,  Cheremiii,  Malay,   Cioca 

disticha. 
Ohirindi,  Jarimu,  Eavx,  Acer  oul- 

tratum. 
Chiri  sanagalu,  Tel*,  Ennim  lens. 
Chirit  murai,  Malay,  Oaoutehouc. 
Chirmiti,  Hind.,  AbrusprecatoriuB. 
Ohimdu,      Hind.,      £l»odendroii 

dichotomum. 
Chirongia  sapida,  Buohanania  lati- 

folia. 
Ohironia  centauroides.  SeeChiretta. 
Chim  of  Tibet,  KemaB  Hodgsonii. 
Chiru  dekku,  TAtf.,  Clerodendron 

■erratum,  Gunta  bariuga. 
Chirugu,  Tel.,  Caryota  urens. 
Chiru     nnti,     Beno.,     Amarantos 

l>olyg'onoide8. 
Chiru  pala,  Tbl.,  Oxystelma  esou- 

lentum. 
Chirwi,    HiNlf.,    Dp-tes,    split   and 

dried. 
Chit,  Hind.,  Chintz,  from  Chinte 
drops ;  Chit  abra,  ootton  print  i 
Chit  pattu,  a  print  woollen 
wrapper ;  Chft  rah-dar,  a  striped 
cotton ;  Chit  bundri,  spotted 
(bunda  drop) :  Bnti,  sprigged : 
Marpech,  sprlg^led. 
Cbita,  HIND.,  Fehs jubata.  Leopard ; 

Fells  pardus,  Panther. 
Cliita-bansa    of    Pan  jab,     Ipomoea 

turpethum. 
Chital,  Hind.,  Axis  maoulata. 
Chi  tikes  waram,    Tam.,     Foinoiana 

elata. 
Chiti  mirak.   Hind.,  Heliotropum 

brevifolium. 
Chitli  benda,  Tbl.,  Pavonia  odorata. 
Chitpatra,  HiND.,    Marlea  begoni- 

folia. 
Obitra,    HiND.   of   Hu.,    Berberis 

aristata. 
nhitra,  HiND.,  Plumbago  Europea. 
IMiitra  of  Hazara,  Staphylea  emodi 
;jhitrali.     See  Afghanistan. 
:;bitra-miU,    Hind.,     Thaliotrum 

folioloBum. 
:?bitta  amudam,  Tel.,  Castor-oil. 
I^hitta  butt.  Hind.,  Abelia  triflora. 
;;hittagong  woo<l,  Chickrassia  tabu- 

laris. 
:Jhitta  yelka,  Tel.,  Leggada  lepida. 
Jhittee  jeti,  Tam.,  Mandenia  tena- 

cisBima. 
:?hitti     ankado,     Tbl.,     Wrightia 
tinotoria. 


Ohittra  mulum,    Tbl.,    Plumbago 

Zeylanica, 
Chitur     mul,     DuKH.,     Plumbago 

Zeylanica. 
Chiun.     See  Kawan. 
Chivan  amelpodi,  Maleal.,   Ophi- 

oxylon  seipentinum. 
Chiviki     yelama,     Ragulu,     Tel., 

Eleusine  coraoana. 
Chloroxylon  dupada,  Vateria  ludica. 
Chloroxylon    »wietenia,    Swietenia 

chloroxylon* 
Choaspes.    See  Kerkhah. 
Chob-China,   HiND.,   Smilax  Chin- 

ensis. 
Ohob-i-pau,     Pebs.,      Fothergillia 

involucrata. 
Chodten,  Tifi.    See  Dungten. 
Choka,  Hind.,  Rumex  vesicatoria. 
Choklu,  Halashi,  Chen.,  Rhus  buo- 

cedanea. 
Cholay,  Nepal,  Capra  segagrus. 
ChoU.     See  Bodice. 
Cholia.    See  Jonakan. 
Chon,  Hind.,  Gmelina  arborea. 
Chondrus  crispus,  Irish  moss.     . 
Ohonemorpha       antidysenterioa, 

Holarrhena  antidysenterica. 
Chong — Kariang. 

Chook,  Hind.,  Salioomia  Arabioa. 
Choolai,  Hind.,  Spinaeia  tetrandra. 
Chooneria,    Hind.,     Anthistiria 

anathera. 
Choora.    See  Deserts. 
Choo  -  tsze,    Chow  •  leen  •  ke.      See 

China,  688. 
Chopada,     Sttmatban,    Artooarpus 

integrifolius. 
Choppra,  Chbnab,  Adelia  serrata. 
Chor,  Hind.,  Coriaria  Nepalensis. 
Chora,  Guj.,  Doliohos  catjang. 
Chora    of    Simla,    Angelica    aroh- 

angelica. 
Chora-kanta,    Hind.,   Chrysopogon 

acicularis. 
Chor  Ganga.    See  Churang. 
Chosroes,     See  Khusru;  riowsher- 

wan. 
Chota  buta.  Hind.,  Abelia  triflora. 
Chota  ehand,  Hind.,    Ophioxylon 

serpentinuia. 
Chota  dhaon.    Hind.,  Grislea   to- 

mentosa. 
Chota-kanwar,  Dt7KH.,Aloolitoralis« 
Choto,  Beno.,  Leuoas  aspera. 
C'hoto-doodhi-luta,    Bbng.,    Gym- 
.    noma  sylvestre. 
Choto  jam,  Beng.,  Eugenia  caryo- 

phylufolia. 
Choto    sundhi,    Beng.,    Nymphea 

edulis. 
Chough,  Fregilus,  tp.,  and  Pyrrho- 

corax,  8p. 
Chouk    maram,    Tam.,    Casuarina 

equisetifolia. 
Choulam.    See  Hindu,  66. 
Chonng-tha,  a  tribe  on  the  Koladyn. 
Chowli,  Choli,    DUKH.,    Portulaca 

quadriiida. 
Chowlu,  DURH.,  Dolichos  Sinensis. 
Chowra,   Can.?  Erinooarpus  Nim- 

monii. 
Chowree  or  Kuree,  Geriops  Candol- 

leana. 
Chow-singha,     HiND.,     Tetraoeros 

quadrloomiB. 
Christians.     See   Coohin ;    Phihp- 

pines,  200 ;  Roman  Catholic. 
Christians  of  St.  John—Sabcean. 
ChryBoberyl.    See  Preoious  Stones. 
ChiTBOrrhoea,  River  of  DamasouB. 

SeeBarrada. 
Chu,  Tib.,  Water;  Scythian,  ku; 

ABsyrian,  hu ;  Greek,  eu. 
Ch*u,  Chin.,  Ash  tree. 
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Ohudar.    See  Iliyat. 

Chude.    See  Finn. 

Chuen-choh,  Chin,  Pssonia  rubra, 

Ch*uen-kung,  Chin.,  Levistioum,  <p« 

Ch'uen-tsiau,  Chin.,    Xanthoxylon 

alatum. 
Chuen    wu-tu,     Wu-fu,     Chin., 

Aconitum  Sinense. 
Chu-fen^  Hung-tan,  Chin.,  Minium. 
Chuguni.    See  Kiafir. 
Chuh,  Chin.,  Bamboo. 
Chuhamar,  Hind.,  Buteo  oanescens. 
Chubara,  Hind., Phoenix  daotyUfera. 
Chuhat,  Hind.,  tp.  of  owls,  owlete. 
Chuh-yeh-ts'ai,  Chin.,  Commelyna 

polygama. 
Chui,  Pushtu,  PyruB  communis, 
Chu-ka-teng.    See  Boat,  400. 
Chukha,    Khatta  -  mitha.     Hind., 

Oxalidai^ae. 
Chu-kin,  Fuh-«ang,  Chin.,  Hibiscus 

rosa  Sinensis. 
Chuko,  Hind.,  Rumex  acetosa. 
Chukri,  Hind.,  Rheum  palmatum. 
Chukul  mara,  Can.,  Acaoia  elata. 
Chulai,    Hind.,   Amarantus   poly- 

gamus. 
Chu-lan,    Chin.,    Chloranthna   in- 

conspicuus. 
Chulchilhera,  Borrera  ashneh,  Dyes. 
Chulla   chars.  Hind.,  Sypheotidis 

auritns. 
Chulu,  Him.,  Prunus  Armeniaca. 
Chu-ma,  Chu,  Chin.,  China  grass, 

Rhea. 
Chumatipati,  HiND.,Papyma  dehuH 

cens. 
Chumiari,  Amulguoh,  Cerasus  pud- 

dum. 
Chumll  sag,  Beng.,  Amarantua  poly- 

gamus. 
Chunam,  Chuna,  Hind.,  Quicklime. 
Chunar,    Hind.,   Pebs.,    PlatanuB 

orientalifl. 
Chunday-kai,  Tam.,  Solanum  pubes- 

cens. 
Chundnl,   Hind.,  Lepuranda   aao- 

cidora. 
Chiingi,  Char-ungli,  Hind.,  Boucer- 

osia  auoheri. 
Chung-pch-lah,  Chin.,  Wax  insect. 
Ch'ungwei,  Chin.,  Leonurus  Sinen- 

Bis. 
Chunni    maram,    Tam.,   Acalypha 

betulina. 
Cb'un-shu,  Chu-pi,  Chin.,  Cedrela 

odorata. 
Chunu,  Bbas,  Syringa. 
Chuppati  Id  baji,  Dukh.,  Matsilea 

quadrifolia. 
Chupri alu,  Bbng.,  Hind.,  Dioscorea 

globosa. 
Chura.    See  Tirah. 
Churan^^a — ^Pandu. 
Churi-ki-bhaji,  Dukh.,  Amarantus 

campestris. 
Churi  sarooh,  Salt  Range,  Aspar- 
agus Panjabensis. 
Chusam,  Brot,  Lutra  leptonyx. 
Chu-sha,  Shin-sha,  Chin.,  Cinnabar. 
Chushal.    Hot  Springs,  HI,  112. 
Chu-tan,  Chin.,  Polyporus. 
Ohuti,  Sutlbj,  Asparagus  Panjab- 
ensis. 
Chutia    Kagpur.       See    Jashput; 

Oraon. 
Chutra,  Bbng.  ,  Plumbago  Zeylanica. 
Chu-ya-tsau-kiah,  Chin.,  Gledit* 

sohia  Sinensis. 
Chu-yu,  Hwa-yu,  Chut.,  Lard. 
Oioca  disticha,  PhyllanthusdiBtiohufl. 
Cioendia     hyssopifolia,     Adanenui 

hyBSopifoluL 
Cicendia hyssopifolia.  SeeChiretta. 
Cioonia  albc^-dtorks. 
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Oioonia  calva,  IiOptopiiloe  Jayanioa. 

Ciconia  nudifrons,  Leptoptilos  ar- 
gala. 

Cinchona  exoelaa,  Hymenodyction 
ezcelsum. 

CinoinnuriiB  regins,  Paradise  birds. 

Cinnabar.    See  Vermilion. 

Cinnyridse,  Honey  -  slickers.  See 
Birds. 

Circaetus  gallicus,  Serpent  eagle. 

Circasaia,  Toherkas.     See  i.  609. 

Circumambulation.    See  Tawwaf . 

Cissus  quadrangularis,  Vitis  quad- 
rangolaris. 

Citron,  Citrus  medica. 

Citrus  bergamia,  Lime. 

Citrus  Jai>onica,  Kum-Quat. 

Citrus  Umonum,  Lemon. 

Civet  cats,  Viverrinae. 

Clavellinidso.    See  Tunicata. 

Clearing  nut  tree,  Strychnos  pota- 
torum. 

Clethropsis  nitida,  Alnus  nitida. 

Cleveland'^  Settlement,  Paharia. 

CIoYe  pepper,  Pimenta  officinalis. 

Clove  tree,  Caryophyllus  aromatious. 

Club-moss.    See  Lyoopodiaceae. 

Clupea.    See  Hilsba ;  Sable  Fish. 

Chipeonia  perforata.  See  Fishes, 
1115. 

Cluytia  spinosa,  Biidelia  spinosa. 

Coco^us  Buimanni,  Cyclea  Bur- 
manni. 

Cocculus  cordif  olius,  Timospora  oor- 
difolia. 

Cocoulus  Indicus,  Anamirta  coccu- 
lus. 

Cocculus  palmatus,  Coliunba  root. 

Coccus  ilids.    See  Kermes. 

Cochin.  See  Feudatory ;  Hindustan, 
81. 

Cockroach,  Blatta  orientalis. 

Cock  sacrifice.    See  Borneo. 

Cyockscomb,  Celosia  argentea. 

Cockup,  LatcB  calcarifer. 

Codaga  pala,  Maleal.,  Conessi  bark. 

Ooffoe  leaf  disease,  Hemileia  vasta- 
trix. 

Colair  Lake.    See  Lakes. 

Colbertia  Coromandeliana,  DiUenia 
pentagyna. 

ColehajDL    See  Bajputs. 

Colerun.     See  Cauveiy;   Trichino- 


poly, 
olec 


Coleus  spicatuB,  Anisochilus  camo- 

sum. 
CollegaL    See  Coimbatore. 
Colocasia  esoulenta,  Caladium  escu- 

Icntum. 
Colocynth,  Citrullus  colocynthus. 
Colubridse.    See  Reptiles. 
Colymbea  excelsa,  Araucaria  excelsa. 
Coka  oil.    See  Brassica  campestris ; 

B.  napus. 
Comatti  kire,  Tam.,  Celosia  nodi- 
flora. 
Combretum     purporeum,    Poivrea 

coccinea. 
Oommiphoia  Madaimscarensis,  Bal- 

samodendxon  agaUocba. 
Comoro  Islands.    See  Johanna. 
Conohodytes.    See  Crustacea. 
Conessi  bark  tree,  Wrightia  antidy- 

scnterica. 
ConocarpuB  acnminatus,  Anogeissus 

aouminatus. 
Convolvulus  batatas,  Batatas  edulis. 
Convolvulus  grandiflorus,   Calonyc- 

tion  grandiflorum. 
Convolvulus  nil,  Pharbiiis  niL 
Cwivolvulus     spedosus,     Aigjrreia 

Bpedosa. 
Convolvulus    tuxpethum,    Ipomcea 

turpethum. 
Conyza  oinerea,  Vemonia  oinerea. 


Conyza    odoraia,   Blumea  balsam- 

ifera. 
Coongilium,  Tam.,  Rosin. 
Coot,      Porphyrio      poliooephalus, 

Fuliea  atra. 
Copalm  balsam,  Liquidambar  styra- 

ciflua. 
Copal  tree,  Vatexia  Indica. 
Cop])erBmith,  Megalaima  Indica. 
CoraL    See  JZoophyte. 
Coral  tree,  Erytnrma  striota. 
Corallinacee,  Sea-weeds. 
Corchorus  olitorius.  Jute. 
Cormorants,  sp.  of  Graculus. 
Com  US  sangumea,  Cordia  myxa. 
Corvus  advena,  a  rare  white  end 

black  crow  of  Celebes. 
Corvus  corax,  Raven. 
Corvus  monedula.  Jackdaw. 
Corypha  umbraoulifera.  Talipot. 
Cossyphus  Aucklandia,  Pachak. 
Costus  Arabica,  Pachak. 
Costus  zemmbet,  Alpinia  nutans. 
Cottamalli,  Tam.,  Coriander  seed. 
Cotton   tree,    Eriodendron   anfrac- 

tuosum. 
Cotum    barm,    SiNQH.,    Coriander 

seed. 
Coucals,  sp,  of  Centropus. 
Couch  grass,  £no.,  Triticum  repens. 
Coulam.    See  Covelong. 
Country  gooseberry,  Physalis  angu- 

lata. 
Country  raspberry,  Rubus. 
Country   walnut,    £no.,    Aleorites 

triloba. 
Covilham  and  Alfonso  de   Payva, 

Portugal. 
Cow-dun^ — KarshagnL 
Cow-saonfice,  €hM>>medha. 
Cow -tree,   Kiriaghuna,  Gymnema 

sylvestre. 
Crab.    See  Cancer ;  Crustacea. 
Crab  mnngoos,  Urva  canorivora. 
Crane.     See  Ardea. 
Cranganore  or  Kodungalur. 
Crassocephalum  soncMfolia,  Emilia 

sonohitolia. 
Cratasva  marmelos,  .£gle  marmelos. 
CratsBva     vallanga,     Feronia     ele- 

phantum. 
Cnwfiah,  Palinurus.    See  Shrimp. 
Creed.     See  Kalamah ;  Shraddha. 
Creepers,  little   birds  of   the  sub- 
family Certhinie. 
Crematogaster — ^Poneridas. 
Cricket — Acheta.     See  Insects. 
Cricnla.    See  Bombyx,  411. 
Crinum    nervosum,    Eurydes   Am- 

boinensiB. 
Crocodile.     See  Reptiles. 
Crocus.    See  Dyes. 
Cromlech.   See  Burial  Customs,  518. 
Crops  of  Hindustan,  78. 
Crossoptilon.     See  Phasianidse. 
Crptahdse.    See  Reptiles. 
Croton  laociferam,Rottlcra  laccifera. 
Croton     Lawianus,   Trigonostemon 

Lawianus. 
Croton   sebiferum,  Stillingia   sebi- 

fera. 
Crozier  molluscs,  «p.  of  Spirula. 
Crusaders.    See  Jericho ;  Old  Man. 
Csoma  de  Koros,  Kah-gyiir,  Tibet. 
Ctedphon.    See  Babylonia. 
Cuchoo,  Hind.,  Colocasia,  «p. 
Cuchunar,  HiND.,  Bauhinia,  tp, 
Cuckows,   sp.    of    the    sub-family 

Cuculinse.    See  Birds. 
Cucumber  toee,  Averrhoa  bilimU. 
Cuoumis  acutangulus,  Luffa  fostida. 
Cucumis  dtrullus,  Citrullus  cuonr- 

bita. 
Cucumis  colocynthis,  Citrullus  oolo- 

cynthis. 
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Cttonmis  sativus.  Cucumber. 
Cucurbita  cerifera,  Benineasa  ceri- 

fera. 
Cucurbita  citrullus,  Citmlliu  curor- 

bita. 
Cucurbita  lagenaria,  Lagenaria  vul- 
garis. 
Cumbi,  Tam.,  Gardenia  lucida. 
CumbU.    See  Clothing,  748. 
Cumbu,  Tam.,  Penicillaria  cpic^ta 
Cummi,  Tam.,  Gmelina  arborea. 
Cuneiform.    See  Akkad  ;  literature. 
Cupania     canescens,      Heiiucyn*i 

canesoens. 
Cupea  cymoea,  Canthimn  didymuai. 
Cupela,  Hind.,  Rottlera  tinctorim. 
Cupressus    Japonica,    Ciyptoniera 

Japonica. 
Cupressus  thyoides.    See  Cedair. 
Curaya,  Hind.,  Wrightia  antaAiyasfi- 

terica. 
Curb.    See  Dravidian. 
Curcas  purgans,  Jatropha  cartas. 
Curculigo  superiia,  GlorioBa  supcrba. 
CurculionidiB.   See  Beetles ;  Inaectv. 
Curcuma  rotunda,  Kaempfera  ps£- 

durata. 
Curkapulli  maram,TAM.  .Ingadukis. 
Curlew,  Ibidorhynohus  StrathenoL 

See  Birds ;  Numenius  anjoata. 
Currooinllay,  Tam.,  Pniranjiva  Box- 

burghiL 
CuiTUoa  Jerdonii.    See  Philomda. 
Curry  leaf  tree,  Bergera  Konigii. 
Curuminga,  Singh.,  Butoeera  rubus. 
Curu  veru,  Tam.,  Anatheram  muri- 

catum,  Cuscus  root. 
Curwiya,  Arab.,  Carum  caroL 
Cuscus,  Andropogon  murioatas. 
Custard  apple,  A^ona  squamoaa. 
Cutch    Gandava,    levd  district  of 

Baluchistan. 
Cutcha-catta  maram.  Tail,  iMger- 

strcemiaparviflora. 
Cutchu,    Hind.,   Caladium    escul- 

entum. 
Cuthah   varekai,    CyamopsBS   paor- 

aloides. 
Cutta  cambu,  Tam.,  Gambier. 
Cuvalam,  Mal.,  JSgle  marmeloa. 
Cyanea.    See  Photphoreaoence. 
Cybele  or  Vesta— ParvatL 
Cybtum.    See  Fishes,  111& 
Cycle.    See  Chronology,  717 ;  Hwa- 

kea-tise. 
Cydopean.   See  Ghorbasta;  Mekxaa. 
Cydonia  vulgaris,  Quince. 
Cylas  sturdpennis,  Weevila.      See 

Insects. 
Cylioodaphne   sebifera,  Tetrameka 

nudiflora. 
Cymbopogon  sohoenantbns,  Anilro- 

pogon  sohoenanthus. 
Qymothoe.    See  Crastaoea. 
C^anchum  eztensam,  I>semia  ex- 

tensa. 
Cynanchum  ipecacuaaha,  T^lophon 

asthmatica. 
Cynanchum  odoratttsinram,  Pet^g^ 

laria  odoratianma. 
Cynanchum     paudfloniiQ,    Cjvv- 

tonum  paodflontm. 
Cynnyridse.    See  Honej-flucker. 
C^nopithecos  nigrescena,  the  haJbotiu 

of  Celebes. 
Qynopterus     maigmatus,      T%tT> 

pooidn, 
Pynosnnu  cumcamia,  Kleiisiiie  off* 


CyperuB   Syriacus,    Papyrus   stt: 

quomin. 
Cypnea.    See  Oowriea ;  MoUuca. 
C^rinus  auratus.    See  Gold  ¥^ 
C^rpripedes.    See  Ordiiaoe*. 
C^IMeiuB  BatamensiB,  Pain 
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Cyrus.     See   Babylonia;    Gteriag; 

Ctcsiphon. 
C^'tUus  C2ijan,  Cajanus  Indiciu. 


I>AAN,  HiVD.,  Punioa  granatum. 
I>aaiiga,  8INOH.,  Spathodea  longi- 

flora. 
r>aa  woo  gaas,  Singh.,  Conoeaipua 

latifolia. 
I>ab,  Hind.,  Poa  cynosttroides. 
I>ab,  Bkno.,  Xyiis  Indica;  Hind., 

Vibttmum     nervosum ;      Pan  J., 

Typha  angustifolia. 
Daba  cbettu,  Tkl.,  Citrus  medica. 
I>abar  of  Nepal,  Sypheotidis  Ben- 

galensis. 
Dabi  of  Yemen,  Antilope  Arabxea. 
Dabishlim.     See  Bidpai;   Pancha- 

tantra. 
Daboia  Russellii.    See  Reptiles. 
I>*Abren.    See  Portugal. 
Dabya.     See  Deserts,  920. 
£>acea.     See  Cotton  Manufactures. 
Dactylopterus,  Flying  gurnard. 
Dad,  Smriti,  Hind.,  Law. 
Uada-hirilla,  Singh.,  Ulmus  integid- 

folia. 
Dadda,  HiND.  of  Salt  Range,  Acacia 

-ebumea. 
Dadde  •  weddeo,    SiNOH.,    Oolunda 

Elliotti. 
Dadhuri,  Hind.,  Ficus  glomerata. 
Dadima,  Tel.,  Pomegranate. 
Dad-maree,  Bbno.,  Ammannia  vesi- 

catoria,  also  A.  auiiculata. 
Dad  muidan,  Hind.,  Cassia  alata. 
Padru,  Hind,  of  Hazara,  Rhamnus 

vizgatus,  R.  Persica. 
Dadn£^,  Tel.,  Naudea  oordifolia. 
Daduri,  Hind.,  Ficus  oppositifoUa, 

also  F.  Rozbuighii. 
Daghan     of     Laidakb,     Cuourbita 

maxima. 
Daghanri,  HiND.,  Caesalpinia  sappan. 
D&ghest&n,  i.  609. 
Dab,  a  Burmese  short  sword. 
Dabai,  Panj.,  Qrislea  tomentosa. 
Dahak,  Eotft.,  Oolocynth. 
Dabeu,  Panj.,  Artocarpus  integri- 

folius. 
Dahgopa.    See  Cave  Temples,  610. 
Dahma   or  Daluhana,   Hind.,  the 

left. 
Dahir.    See  Kasim. 
Daholia,  HiND.,  Ficus  oarioodes. 
Dahu,  Hind.,  Artocarpus  integri- 

folia. 
Dahya,  Hind.,  Trophis  aspera. 
Daim.    See  Jhow. 
Dajjal,  Arab.,  Antichrist. 
Dajlcar,  Hind.,  Flaoourtia  sepiaria. 
Daila,  the  River  Tigris. 
Dak,  Dagh,  Jhelum,  Rlbes,  «p. 
Dakachru,  HiND.,  Saxifraga  ligu- 

lata. 
Dak'h,  HiND.,  Butea  frondosa. 
Dak'hangu,     HiND.,     Delphinium 

coeruleum. 
Dakahina-Bhakta,    Sansk.,  Right- 
hand  castes. 
DfUcshina  ganga,  the  Cauvery. 
Dakshin  Raya.    See  Kalubaya. 
Dakuri  of  Beas,  Hedera  helix. 
Dal,  the  Kashmir  lake. 
Dal,  Hind.,  Panicum  stagninum. 
Dala,  Hind.  7   Valeriana  Wallich- 

iana. 
Dalai  Lama.    See  Tsong-kha-ba. 
Daibergia     Mooniana,      PerioopsiB 

Mooniana. 
Daibergia     Oojainensis,     Ougeinia 

dalbergioides. 


Dalofaini,  Taj  kalmi,  Hind.,  Cinna- 

momum  albiflorum. 
Dali  doob,  Beng.,  Xyris  Indica. 
Dalim,  Daiim,  Beng.,  Punica  gran- 
atum ;  Dalima,  Malay,  Carbuncle. 
Dal-Khusbka.    See  Dinner. 
Dalla,  Hind.,  Carbonate  of  soda. 
Dal-mara,  Can.,  Chickrassia  tabu- 

laris. 
Palme  -  kattea,     SiNOH.,     Eumeta 

CrameriL    See  Insects. 
Dalosingha,  a  Granjam  tree. 
Daltonganj.     See  Coal,  752. 
Dal-urur,  Beng.,  Cajanus  Indicus. 
Dam.    See  Coins,  780. 
Dama,    HiND.,   Caragana  pygmsea, 

C.  versicolor. 
Dama,     also     Damahan,     Hind., 

Fsgonia  cretica. 
Damalis  risia,  Portax  pictus,  Nilgai. 
Daman,  Hind,  of  Kahan,  Grewia 

oppositifolia. 
Damanaka.    See  Panchatantra. 
Damana  surapama,   Sansk.,  Arte- 
misia. 
Daman-i-Koh,  Pers.,  Skirts  of  hills. 
Damar,  Malay,  Rosin. 
Damascenus.    See  Barlaam. 
Damasoninm  Indicum,  Hydrocharis 

cellulosa. 
Dammara  loranthifolia,  Agathis  lor- 

anthifolia. 
Dammara  nigra,  Canarium  nigrum. 
Dammcr  trees,  Canarium  strictum, 

Vateria  Indica. 
Damodar.    See  Hagli. 
Damoh.    See  Centnil  Provinces. 
Damon  and  Pythias.     See  Anaxa- 

goras. 
Dampa,  Tel.,  Dioscorea  acnleata. 
Dampa     baohali,     Tel.,     Spinacia 

tetrandra. 
Dampara,  Tel.,  Odina  wodier. 
Dam^   rashtrakam,    Globba   orix- 

ensis,    and    other    Scitamineous 

plants ;  Dampa  rasna,  Ophioxylon 

serpentinum. 
Damra  shama,   Beng.,  Oplismenus 

frumentaceus. 
Damtura  of  Tr. -Indus,  Hyosciamus 

niger. 
Damuda,  Hot  Spring,  113 ;  Sirguja. 
Damuda.    See  Coal,  752. 
Dam-ul-akhwain,  Arab.,    Dragon's 

blood,  Calamus  draco;  Pterocarpus 

draco,  Arab.,  Kino. 
Dan,  Bvrm.,  Lawsonia  inermiB. 
Dana,  Hind.,  Anabasis  multiflora, 

also  Sueda  fruticosa. 
Danadhol,  Hind.,  Polynisia  visoosa. 
Danau,  Tasek,  Malay,  Lakes. 
Dancing  girls,  Deva-dasa. 
Dancora,  BiNG.,  Sapindus  danura. 
Dand  alam,  BuRM.  r  Hyperanthera 

moringa. 
Danda-let,  Burm.,  Impatiens,  tp. 
Dandam.    See  Hindu,  70. 
Dandan    dana.    Hind.,    Seeds    of 

Ricinus  communis. 
Dandan-i-fel,  Perb.,  Elephant  ivory. 
Dandhu    Punt,    Nana    Rao.      See 

Cawnpur. 
Dandi.    See  Siva. 

Dand  khani,  Hind.,  a  white  wheat. 
Dandura,      Chenab,      Hyosciamus 

niger. 
Danga.    See  Boat,  393. 
Dangri  of  Gujerat,  Cajanus  Indicus. 
Dan  kotti.  Jay.,  Phyllanthua  niruri. 
Dan-ky-wai,  Burm.,  Cassia  tora. 
Dan-mo  of  Tibet,  Capra  Sibirica. 
Danri,  Hind,  of  Gujerat,  Cajanus 

flavus. 
Dan-sol-ga,   BIalay,  Abrus   preca- 

toiius, 
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Dabt,  Hind.,  Baliotfpermum  Indi- 
cum. 
Danti,  Hind.,  Artemisia  clegans. 
Danti  chettu,  Teu,  Celaatrus  mon- 

tana. 
Dant-ki-bhaji,    Ddkh.,   Amarantus 

oleraceus. 
Dant  sago  or  Sago  nar  ?  Sanseviera 

2eyIanioa. 
Dantu  pesalu,  Tel.,  Dolichos  cat- 

Jang. 
Danusha.    See  Dhanuk. 
Qaolatzai.    See  Afghanistan. 
Daora,  also  Daoura,  Maur.,  Cono- 

carpus  latifolia. 
Daoun  -  shaitan,    Timor  ?     Urtica 

crenulata. 
Dapoo,  Beng.,  Polypodium   proli- 

ferum. 
Da-rakdar,a  hereditary  public  officer. 
Darakh,  Guj.,  Raisins,  Grapes. 
Darali  of  Sutlej,  Beab,  Cedrela  toona, 

var.  serrata. 
Daramu,  Tel.,  Nar  tash,  Cordage. 
Daran,  HiND.,  Fagopyrum  emargin- 

atum. 
Dara  Nuri.    See  Kafir. 
Daraun,  HiND.,  Buckwheat,  Fsgopy- 

rum  polygonum. 
Darbha,  Hind.,  Eragrostis  cynotur- 

oides. 
Darboji,  Tel.,  Cucurbita  citruUus. 
Darchikna,  Hind.,  Corrosive   sub- 
limate. 
Darchil,  Hind,  of  Chamba,  Pinus 

excelsa. 
Dar  -  chini,    Htnd.  ,    Cinnamomum 

iners,  Laurus  cinnamomus. 
Dar-chob,  Dar-hald,  Hind.,  Berberis 

aristata  ;     Dar  -  mothi,     Cajanus 

bicolor. 
Dard — Kashmir. 
Dardar,  Hind.,  Cinnabar. 
Dardu.    See  Amiya. 
DareDjgri,  a  leaf  used  in  Kashmir  for 

dyeing. 
Dar-filfil,    Arab.,    Chavica    Rox- 

buTghii. 
Dar^,  Hind.,  Juglans  regia. 
Dan  gummadi,  Tel.,  Pueraria  tube- 

rosa. 
Darim  pushpu.  Hind.,  I^iniea  gra- 
natum. 
Darius.    See  Babylonia ;  Pcrsepolis ; 

Suevi. 
Darkuti.    See  Hill  States. 
Daroo,  Panj.,  Quercus  incana. 
Danrini,  Arab.,  Cinnamomum  Zey- 

lanicum. 
Darsook  mara,  Can.,  Grewia  obli- 

qua. 
Dartu,  Pushtu,  Amarantus    anar- 

dana. 
Daru,  Hind.,  Arrack. 
Daru,  also  Daruni,  Hind.,  Punica 

granatum. 
Daruk  of  Salt  Range,  Gyuaion  vesti- 

tum. 
Darvesh.    See  Dervis;  Eesawiyah; 

Faqir;  Owaisbin- Aamir ;  Sufl. 
Darwaz.    See  Afghanistan,  30. 
Darya  -  ka  •  kaf.  Hind.,  Cuttle-fish 

bone. 
Darya-ka-kekra,  Dukh.,  a  crab. 
Daija-ka-narel,  Hind.,  Sea-ooooanut 

of  Seychelles,  Lodoicea  S^ohel- 

larum;  Darya-ka-shekfajra,  Whiting 

fish. 
Dasa,  Tel.,  Panicum  fluitans. 
Dasa  Kamaraoharita.    See  Dandi 
Dasana,  also  Japa  pushpamu,  Til., 

Hibiscus  rosa-sinensis. 
Dasawri,  Hind.,  Barley. 
Dash    bahoo,   Beng.,    Pardanthus 

Chinensis. 
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Dashri  of  Punjab,  Fioui  glomerate. 
Dasht-i-be-Daulat,  Valley  of  Baluch- 
istan. 
Daiht-i-Eipchak.    See  Ealmnk. 
Dashtupa  chettu,  Tel.,  Daamia  ex- 

tensa,  Asdepias  echinata. 
Dasre,  Tel.,  OucumiB  utiliMiinuB. 
DasB,  HiHD.,  Golebrookia  oppositi- 

f  olia,  also  Elsfaioltzia  polystacfaya. 
Dasta,  Nbpal.,  Spelter. 
Dastar,    HikD.,    a   turband.     See 

Clothing,  748. 
Dastpariabia,  Saksk.,  Tragia  involu- 

crata. 
Datchanayanam.    See  Hindu,  66. 
Date-plum  of  China,  Diospyros  kaki, 

D.  lotuB. 
Da-tha-lwon,  BURM.,  Moringa  ptery- 

gosperma. 
DatL    See  Farkhar. 
Datura,  Mahb.,  Uroetigma  t'siela. 
Datiaca.    See  Dyes. 
Dat-ki-bhaji,    DuKH.,  Amarantus 

oleraoeus. 
Datoke  ?  Grislea  tomentosa. 
Datuphal,  Hind.,  Emblica  officin- 
alis. 
Datura  stramonium,  Thorn  apple. 

Stramonium. 
Daucns  carota,  Carrot. 
Daud  Khani,  Beardless  whifce  wheat. 
Daulji  Bore.    See  Bore. 
Daun    kitsjil,    Malay,    Melaleuca 

cajaputL 
Daun  laoca,  Malat,  Lawsonia  alba. 
Daurani.      See    Afghanistan,    80; 

Ahmad  Shah. 
Dava-datsi,  Tbl.,  Yitis  vinifera. 
Dayahdarum,  Erythroxylon  mono- 

gynum. 
DaYanamu,  Tel.,  Artemisia. 
Dava-pu,       Maleal.,      Guettarda 

speoiosa. 
Davette,  SiKaH.,'tCaralUa  Zeylanica. 
Davodee,  Abab.,  a  coat  of  mail. 
Davolia,  Hind.,  Eragrostis  cynoeur- 

oides. 
Dawa-i-Mubarak,     Hind.,     Pers., 

Clerodendron  sipbonanthus. 
Dawaniya,    Singh.,    Orewia  tili»- 

folia. 
Dawanum,  TSL.,  Southernwood. 
Dawari.    See  Afghanistan. 
Dawata     gaha,    Singh.,     Carallia 

luoida. 
Da-way-hmi-ne,  BUBM.,  Quisqualis 

Indicai. 
Dawezai  clan.    See  Afgbanisten. 
Dawi,  Hind.,  Orislea  tomentoga. 
Daw-nee,  BuBM.,  EriolsBua,  up. 
Dawudputra.    See  Deserts,  926. 
Dawu-gas,  Singh.,  Conocarpus  lati- 

f  olia. 
Dawul   kurundu,    Singh.,    Cassia 

lignea. 
Dawura,  Mahk.,  Conocarpus  lati- 

folia^ 
Dawwar-us-Shams,  TumsoL 
Dayal,  Hind.,  Copsychus  saularis. 
Dead  Sea.    Hot  Springs,  111. 
Death's-head     moth,    Acherontia 

satenas.    See  Insects. 
Debar  of  Nepal,  Sypheotidis  Ben- 

galensis. 
Debdari,  Bbkg.,    Ouatteria   longi- 

folia. 
Deb-dhaniya,     Bbkg.,     Sorghum 

Yulgare. 
Deb-kaneham,  Beno.,  Bauhinia  pur- 
purea. 
De  Boigne.    See  Perron. 
Deb  raja.    See  Bhutan. 
Debul.     See  Dabul. 
S«»podeB.    See  Cnistaeea. 
DecapoHs.    See  Commerce,  789. 


Deoascbistia    orotonifolia,     Oiiar- 

dinia  Leschenaultiana. 
De  Conto,  PortugaL 
Dedes,    Kasturi,     Base,     Malat, 

Castor,  Civet. 
Dedli.    See  Cutch. 
Deer  tribe,  sp.  of  the  genera  Axis, 

Cervulus,     Moschus,    Memimna. 

See  Cervidse ;  Mammalia. 
Defrunoos  yunani.  Cannabis  sativa. 
Degar,  Beab,  Ficus  oppositifcdUu 
Dehgan,  a  name  of  the  Tajak  race. 
Dehi,  Singh., Citrus  bergaznia,  lime. 
DehitL    See  Himalaya. 
Dein,  Tani,    Kash.,    Bice,    Oryza 

satiya. 
Dekhan.      See  Horse,  105;  Hyder- 
abad. 
Dekhani    hemp,      Bombay.      See 

Ambari ;  Hibiscus  cannabinus. 
Del,  Singh.,   Artooarpus  hiisnta, 

also  A.  pubesoens  and  A.  nobilis. 
Dela,  Hind.,  Jasminum  hirsutum. 
Delabeohia   rupestris  and   Braehy- 

chiton   DelabecheL     See   Bottle 

Tree. 
Deladha,    the    reputed    tooth    of 

Buddha. 
Dela  kura,  Tel.,  Amarantus  iioly- 

gamus. 
Dele,  Dela,  Hind.,  Capers,  Capparis 

plant. 
Ddight   of    the    Woods,    Hiptage' 

madablota. 
Dellamadoo,      Tel.,       Terminalia 

tomentosa. 
Delphin»,Dolphins,Cetacea,  Sirenia, 

Whales. 
Delphinium.    See  Dyes. 
Delphinus  phocsena,  Phootena  com- 
munis. 
Demer,  HiND.,  Tube.,  Tamarind. 
Demetrius.    See  Baotria,  232, 
Demoiselle     crane,     Anthropoldes 

virgo. 
Demons.    See  Deserts,  026. 
Demons  of  Tang-Chan.    See  Bore. 
Dendlu,  Hind.,  Hypericum  perfo- 
ratum. 
Dendrobium,  Orohiaoen. 
Dendrocalamus  monadelphus,  Oxy- 

tenanthera  Thwaiterii. 
Dendrophidse.    See  Beptiles. 
Dendru,  Hind.,  Lonicera  quinque- 

loouUois. 
Dengooya  khara,  Bekg.,  Amanmtus 

liyidus. 
Denthar,  Hind.,  CallicMpa  ineana. 
Dentura,       Hind.,       ^oecyamus 

niger,  also  Phytolacca  aecandra. 
Deodar,  Beab,  Sutlbj,  Cupreesus 

torulosa,  Cedmsdeodam;  Devidar, 

Juniperus  exoelsa.  See  Conif erse. 
Deodaru,  Dukh.,  Sethia  acuminata. 
Deo  -  dhan,      Beng.,     Andropogon 

saccharatum. 
Deogarh.    See  Coal,  752. 
Deoghar.    See  Dowiatabad. 
Deo   kanchanamu,  Tel.,  Bauhinia 

acuminata. 
Deokhadir,    Hind.,   Mimosa  rubi- 

caulis. 
Deo-koti,  HiND.,  Celosia  argentea. 
Deo-mooga,  Hind.    See  Bombyces ; 

Insects. 
Deo-Tal.    See  Lakes ;  Yunam. 
Dejphal,BENG.,ArtocarpuB  laooooha ; 

Dephal  dampel,  Beng.,  Xantho- 

chymus  pictorius. 
Derajat  Canals.    See  Canals. 
Dermatochelys  ooriaoea.    See  Rep- 

tUes. 
Dermatophilus,  Pulex  penetrans. 
Dervis.    See  Faqir ;  lUfal 
Deshasth.    See  Brahman,  488. 
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i  mu]]]]E%    Bbto.,   Jasmtcurj 

sambac. 
Deshmantiius     cinereua^     IKchras- 

tachys  dnerea. 
Desideri.    See  Tibet. 
Desi  gokru,  Beng.,  Tribufau  alAt'i>. 
Desmodium      gyrans,       Telegrm.  L 

plant. 
Detander  of  Pliny,  Lepidium  lati 

Yum. 
Detera,  Beng.,  Upeooercia  aen>t- 
Detardana,  Hind.,  Seed  of  Vnr^ 

picta. 
Dot.    SeeSpirii-worahip.* 
Devaehan  (aoode  of  the  Mm*  1'- 

SukhayatL 
Deva-daru,  Tam.,   Guatteria  len.-i 

foUa. 
Deya-dan.    See  Basavi. 
Dera-dasa,  Sanbk.,  Daiuang  ^ih. 
Deya-dhupa,  Hind.,  BenJamxB. 
Deva  kancban,  Beng.,  Banhi»ia. 
Devala.    See  Divinatioii. 
Devatardhanyamu,  Tkl.,   Sotghcs 

saccharatum. 
Devatadi  dhettu,  Tel.,  lipimeerrii 

serrata,  Andropogon  aerratiuB. 
Derata-malle,  Tsi^,  Baadla  ulijii 

oaa. 
Deyathaiam,    Tam.,    Erythnnri  -- 

areolatum? 
Devil  nettle,  £ng„  Laportea  ate 

lata. 
DeWl-priest — Kattadia. 
Devil's   salep,    Cicuta  Tirooa,   iif 

Conium  maculatum. 
Devil-worship.    See  Hindu,  61 
Dewadari,  Teu,  Setiiia  Indka. 
Dewa-dhari,  Damsels  of  wisdots. 
Dewadooroo,  SiNGH.,   Fen&d  w^' 

Foenioulum  panmori,  writtea  tl» 

Dewaduria 
Dewak,  Hind.,  White  anta,  Ttm^ 
Dewantsi    pi]h,   Tnc,     Lemon 

Loris  graolis. 
Dewasthjin.    See  Inam. 
Dewata-gaas,  Sivoh.  ,  Carallia  la»' ' 
Dewul,  Singh.  ,Feronia  elenbaatar 
Deya-danjga-gass,  Sikoh.,  ^^b»:>- 

Rheedii,  tp. 
Deyamiddella,  SnroH.,  Bartiagtti' 

raoemosa. 
Deyngan,      Hind.,     HemigyBK' 

MaeleodiL 
Dha,  also  Dhai  and  Dhaita,  Hir 

Grislea  tomentosa. 
Dhabbar,  Hind.  ,  AnasaDis  srfiw 
Dhae,  Dhub,  Dhanga,BEHG..  GiiJ  ■ 

tomentosa. 
Dhakli    of     Kashmir,     Fbs«^'-' 

lunatus. 
Dhal    kalmi,    Bnro.,    Cakefro* 

RoxburgbiL 
Dhaaa,  Damiya,  K.W.H.,  Tt^'- 

crctica. 
Dhaman,  Hind.,  m.  of  Gren  « 

Pennisetum  cenefaroMea 
DhamL    See  Hill  Statea 
Dhamin,  Mahb.,  Bntea  Gftsosi 
Dhamma,  Sanbk.,  Iaw. 
Dhamni,  Dukh.,  HelietcnsiM* 
Dhamni,     Faba,     Hncix,    l>*^' 

Asiatica. 
Dhamur  of  Ladakh,  brick  ts.  r' 

tea. 
Dhaui  Beng.,  Hfmx,  Orra  »?■ 
Dhangar.    See  Berar. 
Dhanicha,  Dundri,  Hind..  S^^** 

aouleata. 
Dhaniya,  Hind.,  Coriandna^- 

vum. 
Dhantika,  Salambns  BKi&  >*  ' 

wodier. 
Dhanm^vidya,     Sahsx.,   Aie<^ 

the  art  of 
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Dhftnya-bhecUm,  Tkl.,  a  Tariety  of 

wheat.. 
Dhanyali,  HiND.,  Adelia  teirata. 
Dhao  of  Kangro,  Conooarpue  Inti- 

folia. 
Dhaoli  Dhar.    See  Kangra. 
Dhar-karela,    Hind.,    Momordica 

dioeca. 
Dharma,  Saksk.,  Law,  Ordeal. 
Dharmaraja    or     Ohoigyal.       See 

Bhutan. 
Dhannarcha.    See  Diyination. 
Dharmsala.     See  Kangra. 
Dhatftki'knsamamn,   Tel.,  Grislea 

tomentosa. 
Dhatri-phal,  Hind.,  Emblio  myro- 

balan. 
Dhatura,  Hind.,  9p.  of  Datura,  D. 

fastnosa  and  D.  stramoniam. 
Dhawa,  Hind.,  Giulea  tomentosa. 
Dhena,  Beno.,  Vitia  elongata. 
Dhengi,  a  boat  of  the  Ganges  river. 
Dhengun,  Hind.,  Oordia  Macleodii. 
Dhennu,       Beno.,      AbelmoschuB 

esculentus. 
Dher,  Hind.    See  Pariah. 
Dher-hay,  Felis  pardas. 
Dhcrware.     See  Caye  Temples,  610. 
Dhimal.     See  Boro,  420. 
Dhindagn,  Can.,  Pterocarpus  mar- 

supiam. 
Dhingra  Irandi  of  Kangra,  Cajanns 

Indicns. 
Dhivns,  Mahr.,  Dalbergia  Ujjain- 

ensis. 
Dhobi's  earth.    See  Alkali. 
Dhobiaehil,  Beno.,  Haliastor  Indus. 
Dhokeswar,  i.  612. 
Dhole,  SiNOH.,  Cuon  rutilans. 
Dholpnr.     See  Hindustan,  80. 
Dhol  shumoodra,  Sansk.,  Leea,  sp. 
Dhon-patta,      Hind.,     Conocarpus 

latifolius,   used   in  tanning   and 

dyeing. 
Dhooli-bans,  Beno.,  Dendrocalamus 

balcooa. 
Dhoona  reain,  HlKD.,yatica  robusta. 
Dhoondool,  Beno.,  Luffa  pentandra. 
Dhor,  Hind.,  Leather- workers. 
Dhote  or  Dhat.    See  Deserts,  920. 
Dhoti.     See  Clothing,  747,  748. 
Dhonlee    of     Kumaon,    Hymeno- 

dyction  ezcelsum. 
Dhoul   papri   in  Kumaon,   Ulmus 

integnfolia. 
Dhoura,    Hind,    of   Kumaon   and 

Panjab,  Lageratrcsfmia  parviflora. 
Dhoura,   Hind.,    Swie tenia   chlor- 

oxylon. 
Dhourra,  Shair,  Arab.,   Hordeum 

distichon  ? 
Dhowna,  Mustaru,  HiND.,  Worm- 
wood. 
Dhritarashtra.       See    Dnijddana ; 

Panda. 
DhOb,  Hind.,  Agrostis  cynosuroidcs. 
Dhudi,  Beas,  Ficus  virgata. 
Dhummul.    See  Dam-i-Madar. 
Dhumnar.  See  Cave  Temples,  i.  610. 
Dhunnes,  Hind.,  Buoeros  Tickelli. 
Dhun  siris.  Pan  J.,  Albizzia  elata. 
Dhunu,    Hind.,     Picea    pindrow, 

Silver  fir,  also  Taxus  baocata. 
Dhun-ul-kherwa,  ARAB.,  Castor-oiL 
Dhup,  Can.,  Canarium  strictum. 
Dhup,    Dhupa,    Panj.,    Dolomiea 

macrocephala. 
Dhura,  Hind.,  Fieua  caricoidea. 
Dhura   or  Zura,  Arab.,  Sot^ghum 

vnlgare. 
Dhureecha — Kurao. 
Dhurri  panch  langa.  Carpet,  Rug. 
Dhuru,  Hind.,  Buddleia  crispa. 
Dhyan,   Deyngan,   Hind.,   Cordia 

Macleodii 


Dial  bird,  Oopaychus-aaularis. 
Diar  of  Hazara,  Cedrus  deodara. 
Diarbakr.    See  Orfa. 
DiardigalluB.    See  Phasianidse. 
Dias.      See     Bartholomew    Dias ; 

PortugaL 
Diatomaoeie.    See  Hasan  Tusuf. 
Dib,  Hind.,  Typha  angustifolia,  also 

Eragrostes  cynoauroides. 
Dib  grass,  Typha,  tp. 
Dibiuig  river,  i.  487. 
Dibya.    See  Divination. 
Diosinas.    See  Sun  Birds. 
Did-band,  Hind.,  also  Makhi,  the 

sight  at  the  breech  of  a  cannon- 
Diddani,  Hind.,   Astragalus  multi- 

cepa. 
Didelphis  macrotarsus,  Taraius  apec- 

trum. 
Didrian,  Hind.,  Caesalpinia  aepiaria. 
Didriar  of  Ravi,  Mimosa  rubicaulis. 
Didropais  gutta,  laonandra  acumin- 
ata. 
-Diohroatactaya  cinerea,  Acacia  cin- 

erea. 
Dieliptera  repena,  Rungia  repens. 
Die-du-let,  Bubh.,   Panj.,  Cotton 

tree,  Bombax  heterophylla. 
Dier,  Farid-buti,  Hind.,  Cocculua 

viUoeua. 
Dier  hier,  HiND.  of  Kaah.,  Meni- 

apermum  hirautum. 
Digambara,  or  Sky-clad.    See  Jain. 
Dihang  river,  i.  437. 
Dikamalli,    Dukh.,    Guj.,    Hind., 

Gardenia  lucida. 
Dila,  Hind.,  Odina  wodier,  Arundo 

phragmites,    Cyperua    tuberosus, 

Scirpus  marilamua. 
Dila  khafak,  Pdbhtu,  the  marten. 
Dilli.    See  Mount. 
Dil-paaand,  Citrullus  vulgaris,  var. 

fiatuloaus. 
Dilwarra.    See  Jain. 
Dimmuk,  Hind.^  Solenanthus,  tp. 
Dimocarpus  Uchi,  Nephelium  litchi. 
Dimocarpua  longana,  Euphoria  lon- 

gana. 
Dunorphanthua  edulia,  Aralia  edulis. 
Dimorphocalyx  glabellus,  Trigono- 

atemon  Lawianus. 
Dimri,  Panj.,  Cedrela  tuna. 
Din,  Hind.    See  Creed. 
Dinar.     See  Coina,  780. 
Dindaaa,  Hind.,  Juglana  regia. 
Dinduga,    Can.,    Conocarpua    lati- 
folius. 
Ding  Dinga.    See  Malay  Peninaula. 
Dinkard.    See  Paraee. 
Dinkur  Rao.    See  Sindia. 
Dinsa,  Hind.,  Ilex  dipyrena. 
Dintena,  Tel.,  Clitorea  tematea. 
Dio,  Hind.,  Pteris  aquilina. 
Diodotus.    See  Bactna,  221. 
Diomedea.     See  Albatross. 
Diomedes.    See  Bactria,  222. 
Dionoea.     See  Carnivorous  Plants. 
Dionysius.     See  Bactria,  222. 
Dionysus.    See  Soma. 
Diospyros  mollis.     See  Dyes. 
Dipa,  Panj.,  Typha  anguatifolia. 
Dipa,    Sansk.,    Dipam,    Tam.,    a 

lamp. 
Diphyllodea  apecioaa,  Paradiae  birda. 
Dipaadidse.    See  Reptilea. 
Dipteryx  odorata.  Tonkin  Bean. 
Diraaana,  Tel.,  Acacia  odoratiaaima, 

also  A.  apecioaa,  also  Albizsia  leb- 

bek. 
Dirgayftrtaka,  Sanbk.,  Brinjal. 
Divi  divi,  libi  libi.  Sumach. 
Divi-kaduru,  Sinoh.,  Tabemismon- 

tana  dichotoma. 
Divi  Ladner.    See  Kaduru. 
Divination.    See  Roman ;  Sen, 
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Div-kina,  wife  of  Hoa,  L  642.    See 

Chaldeea. 
Divorced  woman — Jehur. 
Diwaniyah.     See  Chaldsea;  Meao- 

potamia. 
Diya    rat    mayl,    SiNGH.,   Jonesia 

Asoka. 
Dizfal.    See  Karun  River, 
Doab — Jumna. 
Doanniya — Khampti. 
Dobe.    See  Brahmans,  481. 
Dobsoon-noor.    See  Lakes. 
Doda,  Hind.,  Papaver  aomniferum, 

alao    P^rrua    iLumaonenaia ;    Gul 

doda,  Mai  doda,  Leucasoephalotea. 
Dodak,  Hind.,  Sonchua  cihatua. 
Dodal-konga,     Tel.,     Leptoptilos 

Javanioa.- 
Doddi  pashanam,  Tel.,  Sulpburet 

of  araenic. 
Dodhan,  Hind.,  Sapindua  aoumin- 

atus,  S.  detergena. 
Dodm,  Hind.,  Ilex  dipyrena. 
Dodur,  Hind.,  Cseaalpinia  aepiaria. 
Doedi-gaha,     SiNOH.,     Memecylon 

ramiflorum. 
Dog,    wild,    Cuon    mtilana.      See 

Canide. 
Doggali  kura,  Tel.,  Amarantuapoly- 

gamua. 
Dogra.    See  Kaahmir ;  Rajputa. 
Dogwood,  Comua  macrophylla. 
Dok,  Jav.,  Arenga  aaocharifera. 
Dokeawa,  Hind.,  Blettaria  eaidamo- 

mum  medium. 
Dokhma.    See  Paraee. 
Dokhn,  Arab.,  Setaria  Italica. 
Dok-ka-det,  BuRM.,  Connarua  mono- 

carpua. 
Dok-ta-tsha,    BuRM.,    Sulphate    of 

copper. 
Dolichandrone  Rheedii,   Spathodea 

RheediL 
Dolichos  bulboaua,  Pachyrhizua  an- 

gulatua.     See  Fibres. 
Dolichos  cultratua,  Lablab  cultratum . 
Dolichoa  enaiformia,  Canavalia  glad- 

iata. 
Dolichoa  lablab,  Lablab  vulgare. 
Dolichos     paoialoides,     C^mopais 

paoraloidea. 
Dolichoa  aoja,  Soja  hiapida. 
Dolichoa    tetragonolobua,    Paopfao- 

noB  tetragonolobua. 
oa  viroaua,  Canavalia  viroea. 
Dollar.     See  Coina,  780. 
Dolmen.    See  Cromlech ;  Kistvaen. 
'  Dolomite.    See  Cement. 
Dolphina.    See  Cetacea ;  Delphinua. 
Dom.    See  Kaahmir. 
Dom,  Tafi,  Arab.,  Boraaaua  flabelli- 

formik 
Domba  eaaa,  SiNGH.,  Calophyllum 

inophyllum. . 
Dombeya  excelaa,  Araucaria  exoelaa. 
Dome.    See  Architecture,  144,  145. 
Do-mooti,  Beno.,  Hydrocera  biflora. 
Dona,  Sansk.,  Wormwood. 
Donda,  Tel.,  Coodnea  Indica;  Donda 

kura,  Byronia  grandis. 
Donga.    See  Carriage. 
Dongi  dongi,  Mal.,  Euchenma  spin- 

OBum. 
Do-ni^  BiTRM.,  Nipa  fruticana. 
Donkia  Paaa.  See  Aahneh  ;  Borrera. 
Doodh-kalmi,  Ipomoea  tuxpethum. 
Doodi,  Tam.,  a  ooin=7lO  cash. 
Doodi.    See  Coina. 
Doodia  picta,  Uraria  piota. 
Dookken,      Arab.,     Sphseranthua 

hirtua. 
Doolal-champa,  Bbmo.,  Hedyehium 

coronarium. 
Dooli-champa,  Brno.,  Sphenoearpus 

grandiflorua. 
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Doomoor,  Bbno.,  Fious  carica. 
Doona  Dammar,  UiNU.    Seo  Kcsins. 
Doongarpur.     See  Hindustan,  80. 
Doop,  BagA  (loop,  S.  Can.,  Ailantiu 

Malabaricus. 
Doopada  oil — Oik. 
Doosiu — Torika. 
Do-paharya,    Hind.,    Fentapetes 

Fboenioea. 
Do-patta,  a  scarf.     See  Clothing, 

747 ;  Cotton  Manufactures. 
Do-patte-luta,  Hind.,  Ipomoea  pes- 

caprae. 
Dor,    Hind.,    Spiraea    Lindleyana, 

aJso  Arum  eurvatum. 
Dorana,      Sinqh.,      Dipterocarpus 

glandulosuB. 
Dorian,  Eno.,  Durio  zih^thenus. 
Dorla,  DuKH.,  Solanum  Jacquini. 
Doronicum  scorpoides.     See  Darun. 
Dorville.    See  Tibet. 
Dosa  kaia,  Tel.,  Cucumis  sativus. 
DotuB,  Japan.,  Termes, White  ants. 
Double  oocoanut,  Lodoicea  Seychel- 

larum. 
Douk  loung,  BuRM.,  Dalbergia  reni- 

formis;  Douk-ta-loung,  D.  glauca ; 

Douk-ya-mah,  Dalechampia  pomi- 

fera;  Douk-yat,  Photinia  serrati- 

folia. 
Doum  palm,  Hyphasne  thebaioa. 
Douranellc,  Eoyft.,HoIous  spicatus. 
Dowaniya,  Sinoh.,  Grewia  Adatica. 
Drab,  Dimri,  Panj.  ,  Cedrela  serrata. 
Draco.     See  Reptiles. 
Dracocephalum    Boyleanum.      See 

Balongu. 
Dracunoulus,  Ouinea-worm. 
Dragon  boats.     See  Boats,  400. 
Dragon's  blood,  Pterocarpus  draco. 

Sm  Calamus. 
DraUiya,  Beno.,  Vine,  Vitis  vini- 

fera. 
Drakri  of  Beas,  Cissus  eamosa. 
Draksha,  Sansk.,  Vitis  vinifera. 
Drandn,  Hind.,  Ilex  dipyrena. 
Drangdra.  See  Bhownuggur;  Katty- 

awar. 
Drange,  Hind.,  Sageretia  oppositi- 

foUa. 
Drangu,  Hind.,  Berchemia,  «p. 
I>ranguli,     Jav.,      Cathartooaipus 

fistula.  Cassia  fistula. 
Drannoo,  Sind.,  Crotalaria  burhia. 
Dravida  Prabandha,  the  Tamil  Veda. 

See  Aluvar. 
Dravidian.    See  Aborigines ;  Arohi- 

tecture,144;  Central  India;  Central 

Provinces. 
Dravira— Tamil. 
Dress  and  clothing,  73.  See  Hindu ; 

KhUat. 
Drimycarpus  racemosus,  a   timber 

tree  of  Chittagong. 
Drinkhari,  Hind.,  Datisca  canna- 

bina. 
Drin-mor,  Ladach,  Unus,  sp. 
Drishadyati,  the  modem  Caggar  or 

Hakra.    See  Caggar. 
Dro,  Do,  Tro,  To,  Ladakh,  Triti- 

cum  asstivum. 
Dromaius.    See  Emu. 
Dromedaiy.    See  Camel ;  Camelus. 
Drongo,  tp*  of  Shrikes.    See  Birds. 
Drosen.    See  Carnivorous  Plants. 
Drought.    See  Famine  ;  Food. 
Drumbi,      Dwarena,     Tr.  -Indus, 

Arundo  karka. 
Drun,  Tibet.,  the  Marmot. 
Druse.    SeeKarmati;  Lebanon. 
Dryiophidie.    See  Reptiles. 
Dryooalanops  camphora.    See  Cam* 

phor. 
I>aarte  Paoheco.    See  PortngaL 
Dab,  Arab.,  Bear.  . 


Dubh,  also  Ducbha,  Hind.,  Cynodon 

daotyloa. 
Dubha-dibh,     EaYPT.,     Caourbita 

lagenaria. 
Du<^  Teu,  Conocarpus  latifolia. 
Duchesnea    fragarioides,     Fragaria 

Indica. 
Duchid     parah,     Kash.,      Flying 

squirrel. 
Ducks,  jp.  of  Anas,  Dafila,  Aythya. 
Dudal,  also  Dudh-batthal,   Hind., 

Taraxioum  officinale. 
Duddhi,  Hind.,  Euphorbia  thymi- 

folia. 
Duddu,  also   Dudi,  Tam.,  Kaon., 

M'ahr.,  a  copper  coin,  a  fourth 

part  of  a  paisa.    See  Cash. 
Dudduga,  Tel.,  Guatteria  oerasoides. 
Dude-kula-vadu,    Tel.,    a    cotton- 
cleaner. 
Dud-fras,  Hind.,  Populus  ciliata. 
Dadha-par,  Hind.,  Euonymus  fim- 

briata. 
Dudhi,  Hind.,  Wrightia  moUissima, 

W.  antidysenterica. 
Dudhia,  Hind.,  Aconitum  napellus ; 

Dudhia-maura,  A.  feroz. 
Dudhi ka.  Hind.,  Nyctanthes  arbor- 

tristis. 
Dudhlak,     Hind.,     Microrhynchus 

nudicaulis. 
Dudh-lizta,  Oxystelma  esculentum. 
Dudi  ohettu,  Tel.,  Abutilon  Indi- 

cum. 
Dudigapu   chettu,    Tel.,  Jatropha 

glandulifera. 
Dudipa,  Tel.,  Hymenodyetion  ex- 

celsum. 
Dudi  pala,  Nela  pala,  Tel.,  Oxy- 
stelma esculentum. 
Dud-ippi,  Tel.,  Careya  arborea. 
Dudiya-kalmi,  Beno.,  Calonyction 

Roxburghii. 
Dudla,  Dudla  jamu,  HiVD.,  Prunus 

padus,  also  Syringa  emodu 
Dud-sharabar,    Hind.,  Deamodium 

tiliaafolium 
Dugffa.    See  Boats,  393. 
Dughdika,    Hind.,    Sonchos    orix- 

ensis. 
Dugkenti,  Hind,  of  Kaghan,  Indigo- 

f  era  arborea. 
Dugong,    Halicore    dugong.       See 

Cetacea ;  Delphinidaa. 
Duk,   Eju,  Oomuti,  Jav.,  Arenga 

saccharifera. 
Dukar,  Mahb.,  Hog,  Sus  scrofa. 
Dukhn,  Arab.,  Millet. 
Dukh-nirbisee,  Hind.,  Cissampelos 

pareira. 
Dukkon,  Arab.,  Sphaeranthus  In- 

dicus. 
Dukout.    See  Joshi. 
Dula,  Hind.,  Abelmoschus  ficulneus. 
Dalaffondi,  Tel.,  Tragia  involucrata; 

Pedda  dulitf ondi,  Mncuna  prurita ; 

syn.    of.  Canwpogon    pruriens ; 

Dula-govela,  Anstolochia  Indica ; 

Dulakanda,  Arum  campanulatum; 

Dula-kanchan,  Mahb.,  Banhinia 

acuminata. 
Dulohirram,  Tel.,  Aoada  kaloora, 

an  enonnous  tree  on  the  Godavery ; 

wood  hard  and  reddish. 
Dulgasses.    See  Kaotsche. 
Dulha,  Arab.,  a  bridegroom;  Dol- 

han,  a  bride. 
Dulia  jhar.    See  Husbandry,  126. 
Dul-mara,CAK.,  Chikrassiatabularis. 
Dum,     Tali,     ICabh.,     Adiantum 

capillus  veneris. 
Dumba  Sheep.    See  Wool. 
Dumbar,  Hind.,  Fieus  goolereea. 
Dumba-stacam,  Tel.,  Alpinia  gal- 
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Dumki  mirohi,  Dckh.,  Piper  enbeba. 
Dumnar,    a    place    famed    for    its 

Brahmanical  rock-cut  temples. 
Dumsi,  Nepal.,  Hvsirix  Icueura. 
Dun  of  Kashmir,  Ju^ans  regia. 
Duna,    Marwm,    Hind.,   Artemisia 

Indica. 
Dund,  PERfi.,  Arab.,  Croion  tig- 

linm. 
Dnnda.    See  Boats,  393. 
Dunda-pn,  Tel.,  Nyctanthes  arbor- 

tristis. 
Dundhwar,  a  name  of  amber. 
Dundi  birri,  Arab.,  Jatropha  cnrcas. 
Dundilapu,  TELb,  Caloeaathes   In- 
dica. 
Dun  doommale  resin,  Gnm-recin  of 

the  Doona  Zeylanica  tree. 
Duneeadar  or  Danyadar,  a  mode  of 

address  among  fakirs. 
Dunga.    See  Boats,  393. 
Dung-beetle.    See  Injects ;  Lduuelli- 

com  beetles. 
Duni  -  kaduru,       Tabenuemontana 

dichotoma. 
Duniya,  Hind.,  Coriander  seed. 
Dunshing,  Hind.,  Abies  Webbiana. 
Don-siris,  Hind.,  Acacia  elata. 
Dunti,  Beno.,  Croton  polyandram. 
Duntu  pecala  kaia,  Tel.,  Dolichos 

Tranquebarious. 
Danuk,  Hind.,  Aralia  Caohemirica ; 

Dunuk  -  dopaharia,      PeatapeU'a 

Phosnicea. 
Dupada,  Tel.,  Vateria  Indica. 
Dupi,  TIBL.,  Axis  maculatus. 
Dnp-salai,  Hind.,  Boewellia  thari- 

f  era,  OUbanum. 
Dur,    Hind,    of    Kangra,    Cedrela 


Durbha,  Hind..  Cynodon  daeiylon. 
Dnrbura  (Dehli),  a  powder  formed 

of  disintegrated  felspar. 
Durdar,  Hingur,  Hind.,  Cinnabar. 
Durga.    See  ParvatL 
Darga  Puja.    See  Jar. 
Durpri,  Panj.,  Albixzia  aiipQlata. 
Dnnamaddi,  Tel.,  Biidclia  retusa. 
Duri-har.    See  Jogi  or  Yogi. 
Durio  Zeylanioos,  Cullenia  excelm 
Durma,  Beno.,  Amphidonax  karka. 
Durmur,  Hind.,  Xanthoxylon  ala- 

tum. 
Durra,  Arab.,  Sorghum  vulgara. 
Duru,  Sinoh.,  Cumin  seed. 
Durua.    See  Oman. 
Durunga,  Te.-Indus,  Artemisia. 
Dnmnga,  Hind.,  Artemisia  ekga&L 
Durva,  Sansk.,  Cynodon  dactylon. 
Dusara-tiga,  Kattie-tige,  Tei«,  CW^- 

lus  villosus. 
Dusbichundi,  Beno.,  Moiea  Cbis- 

ensis. 
Duson.    Seo  Borneo,  419. 
Dosta,  Hind.,  Leptoptlloa  aigab. 
Dustoor.    See  Panee. 
Dutch  rush  or  Hone  tall,  KquisfftBT 

hyemale. 
Dutehna.    See  ParvatL 
Dutt,fromDatta,agtft.  Sc«IlM» 
Duttea.    See  Hurdour. 
Dnyong,  Malay,  Halioore  dngcog. 
Du  yun  yaing,  Bubjc..  Done  pp^ 

thenus. 
Due,  Soa  grandal,  Saia  Raxc^  ^ 

paragoi  Panjahensfa. 
Dwaita.    SeeCharraka. 
Dvrar.  See  Bhutan ;  Binii;  Kan«> 
Dwarena,  Hikd.,  Anmdo  doaax. 
Dwarf  almond,  Ceraro  Ji 
Dwarf  palm,  Chamaeropa 
Dwafpal,  a  door-keepar. 
Dwija,  Hind.,  twioe  bocn. 
D wipagnstia,  SANaK. , 
Dyak.    See  Borneo. 
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Dynftsties  of  S.E.  Aflia.    See  ChrDn- 

ology. 
Dyupeii— Indra. 
Dza  -  wet  •  iha,    BuRM.,    Ammonk, 

Hydrochlorate. 
Dadghtai,  EquuB  hemioAm. 
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Eaolis.    See  Aquiline ;  Birds. 

Eagle-atone,  Hajr-uI-Akab. 

Eagle-wood,  Eno.,  Aquilaria  agal- 
looha. 

Eagre,  Chin.,  Bore. 

Ear  sheUa,  gp.  of  Haliotidse. 

Earth-nut,  Ground-nut,  ArachiB 
hypogea. 

Earth-oil,  Petroleum. 

Earthenware.  See  Ceramic  Manu- 
factures; Poreelain. 

Eastern  Ajchipelago.  See  Archi- 
pelago. 

Eastern  Qhats-^i.  449. 

Eatty  maram,  Tam.,  Dalbergia  sis- 
soidea. 

Ebony — ^Diospyros,  Bauhinia. 

EcbaUion  elaterium,  the  Squirting 
cucumber. 

Eoha  maram,  Tam.,  Phoenix  syl- 
vestris,  Urostigma  tsiele. 

Echeneis  naucrates.  See  Fi8hes,1115. 

Echidna  hystrix,  Porcupine  Ant- 
eater. 

Echinodermata.    See  Zoophyte. 

Echites  antidysentorica,  Holarrhena 
antidysenterica. 

Echites  dichotoma,  Vallaris  dicho- 
toma. 

Echites  frutescens,  Ichnocarpus  fru- 
tescens. 

Echites  Malabarica,  Ghoncmorpha 
Malabarica. 

Echites  spinosa,  Carissa  carandas. 

Edagai  kula,  Karn.,  Left-hand  caste. 

Eda-kula-ariti,  Tel.,  Alstonia  scho- 
laris. 

Eddi,  TfL.,  Andropogon  oontortus. 

Eddo,  of  the  Gold  Coast,  Colocaaia 
antiquorum. 

Eddtt  matta,  Tel.,  Justioia  tomen- 
tosa.  The  name  signifies  *bul< 
lock- trampled  plant.'  Eddu  muk- 
ku  dumpa,  also  Eddu  mutte  dum- 
pa,  Pou2olsia  tuberosa,  meaning 
Dullock-muzzle  plant;  Eddu  na- 
like,  Elephantopus  scaber ;  Eddu 
toka  dumpa,  Dioscorea  glabra. 

Edentata.    See  Pengolin. 

Edessa.    See  Orfa. 

Edible  nest,  Swiftlet,  CoUooalia 
nidifica. 

Edible  sea-weed,  Agar-agar,  Ceylon 
moss. 

Eed-ux-zoha,  Arab,  See  Baqr-eed ; 
Buokr  Eed. 

Eelachee,  Hind.,  Cardamoms;  a 
Muhammadan  ceremony. 

Eelandei,  Tam.,  Zizyphus  jujuba. 

Eeloopei,  Tam.,  Bassia  lonjeifolia. 

Eel  tenki,  Tel.,  ^tobatis  nari  nari. 

Eenth,  Malkal.,  Phoenix  farinifera. 

Eepaatta,  Singh.,  Atangium  decape- 
talum,  A.  Lamarkii. 

Eepetta,  SiNOH.,  Cyathocalyx  Zey- 
lanicus. 

Eerpil.akai,  Tam.,  Artocarpus  pubes- 
cens. 

Eesara,  Tel.,  Aristolochia  Indica. 

Eesha*nnngula,  Benq.,  Gloriosa 
superba. 

Eeswara  mamidi,  Singh.,  Xantho- 
chymus  pictotius. 

Eetcna  maram,  Tam.,  Phoenix  syl* 
▼estris. 
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Egg  plant,  Solanum  melongena. 
Egilbir,  Hind.,  Datisca  oannabina. 
Egisa,  Tel.,  Pterocarpus  marsupium. 
Egret,    fp.   of     Herodias;    Demi- 

egretta,  Buphus  ardeola,  Butorides 

n^cticorax.    See  Heron;  Paddy- 
birds. 
Egyptian  lotuB,  Nelombium  speoio- 

sura. 
Ehrabadra,  a  name  of  Virabadra. 
Ehram,  Arab.,  the  pilgrim's  habit. 
Ehretia     arenaria,     Sand  -  binding 

plants. 
Ehrh,  PuriHTU,  Pyrus  Kamaonensis. 
Eiian,    EiUiur,    Bavi,    Andromeda 

ovalifolia. 
Eimu,PAN  J . ,  Nemorrhoedus  bubalina. 
Ein,  Hind.,  Urtica  heterophyUa. 
Eing-gyin,  BUBM.,  Vatica  robusta. 
Eiyar,  T.VM.,  a  father.     See  Ayar. 
Eka.    See  Carriage. 
Eka  bhogam.    See  Gram. 
Eka-dasi.    See  Difhwan. 
Ekkudatige,  Tel.,    Cardiospermum 

halicacabura. 
Ekruk  tank  of  Sholapur,  i.  564. 
Ekteer,  Bbno.,  Ophiogloasum  reti- 

oulatum. 
Elacbi,  Hind.  ;  Ela  cheddi,  Tam., 

Elettaria  cardamomum. 
Elachi,    DuKH.,    Hind.,  Amomum 

cardamomum. 
Eheooarpus  copalliferus,  Piney  tree. 
Elseococca  monfcana,  Vemicia  mon- 

tana. 
Ela-imbul,  Singh.,  Cochlospermum 

gossypium. 
Elamite.    See  Babylonia,  218. 
Elanji  mara.  Can.,  Zizyphus  jujuba. 
Elapid®.     See  Reptiles. 
Elater,  a  click  beetle. 
Elate  syWestris,  Phcenix  sylvestris. 
Elavam,  Pula   maram,  Tam.,  Sal- 

malia  Malabarica. 
Elavum  maram,  Tam.,  Eriodendron 

anfractuosum. 
Elburz,  17,746   ft.     See   Assassin; 

Caucasus,  i.  609. 
El-caja,    Boka;     Arab.,    Trichilia 

emetica. 
Elchi,  Hind.,Pers.,  an  ambassador. 
El-dak-1-mirza,    Arab.,    Anthemis 

nobilis. 
Eleane  of  Egypt,  Coffee  berry. 
Elemais.     See  Persepolis. 
Elephant-apple  tree,   Feronia   ele- 

phantum. 
Elephant  creeper,  Letsomia  nervosa. 
Elephant  goad,  Ankus,  Hind. 
Elephant  grass,  Eng.  ,  l^ha  elephan- 

tma. 
Elephant  thorn.  Acacia  tomentosa. 
Elephanta,  L  612. 
Eleuth.    See  Kalmuk. 
Elias.    See  Karund ;  Khizr. 
Elikachavi  kura,  Tel.,  Hydrocotyle 

Asiatica. 
Elimitcham,  Tam.,  Citrus  bergamia, 

Lime  tree. 
Elizm  saghma,  Turk.,  Rainbow. 
Elk,  Alces  machlis. 
Ella.     See  Ikshwaou. 
EUal,  Hind.,  Andromeda  ovalifolia. 
EUa  midelhb,  Singh.,  Barringtonia 

acutangula. 
Ellee  wanderu,    SlNQH.,  Presbytis 

thersites. 
EUo  kalli,  Tam.,  Euphorbia  nivulia. 
Ellendi,  Tam.,  Zijtyphus  jujuba. 
Ellora.      See   Architecture ;    Cave 

Temples ;  Sculpture,  610. 
Ella,  Can.,  Gingelly  seed. 
Ellulli,  VeUulU,  TcL.,  Allium  sati- 
vum. 
Ellupa,  Tam.,  Bassia  longifolia. 
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Elm—Ulnufl. 

Elmyus.    See  Carex  arenaria. 

Elo  of  Chenab,  Hordeum  coeleste.    ] 

Elton,  John.    See  Caspian  Sena. 

Elugu,  Tel.,  TJrsus  labiatus. 

Emba  river.    See  Central  Asia. 

Embeiiza  hortulana.  Ortolan. 

EmUica  officinalis,  PhyUanthus  em- 
blicaj  Myrobalan.    See  Dyes. 

Embroidery.     See   Filigree  ;    Gold 
Embroidery. 

Embiyopteris.    See  Diospyros. 

Embudi,  Tel.,  Pisonia  villosa. 

Embnral,  Tam.,  Chay  root 

Emerald.    See  Precious  Stones. 

Emeu.    See  Struthionidae. 

Emmenta,  Hemanto,  Tel*,  Ficus 
nitida. 

Emyda.     See  RoptUes ;  Tortoise. 

Enamel.    See  Arts ;  Colour. 

Endaru,  Singh.,  Ricinus  oommums. 

Endio.    See  Floras. 

Endra,  Chenab,  Hiptagemadablota. 

Bug,  En,  Ain  tba,  Burm.,  Diptero- 
carpus  grandiflora. 

English  lady  worshipper.  See  Cen- 
tral Provinces. 

Engraulis.    See  Fishes,  1115. 

Eng-yin,  BURM.,  Hopea  suava. 

Enkasing,  Hind.,  Berberis  aristata. 

Ennai  carrai  maram,  Tam.,  Bassia 
longifolia. 

Enoch,  the  same  with  Kapila,  an 
incarnation  of  Vishnu. 

Enofi,  Aram.,  Adam  and  Enos,  the 
names  of  the  first  men. 

Ensetc,  of  Bnioe,  the  Hindu  Padma, 
the  Lotos  of  the  Nile. 

Enuga  bira,  Tel.,  Elephant  gourd,  a 
large  cucurbitaceous  plant,  Ele- 
phantopus scaber. 

Enuga  dulagandi,  Mucuna  gigantea ; 
Enuga  pallem,  Pedalium  murex. 

Eonyotens  spelcea.  See  Pteropo- 
didae. 

Eopaata,  Can.,  Alangium  decapeta- 
lum. 

Epander.    See  Bactria,  222. 

Epe,  Kara  epe,  Tel.,  Hardwickia 
binata. 

Epi,  Ippa,  Tel.,  Bassia  latifolia. 

Epicarpurus  orientalis,  Trophis  as- 
pera. 

Epidendreas.    See  Orchiaceee. 

Epidendron  vanilla,  Vanilla  aroma- 
tica. 

Epimachns  magnus.  Paradise  birds. 

Equid»,  Horse,  Mammalia. 

Equula.    See  Fishes,  1115. 

Equus.    See  Asinus. 

Equns  onager,  Gorkhar. 

Erabadu  gass,  Singh.,  Erythrina 
Indioa. 

Eram-naiko,  GrOND.,  Cuon  rutilans. 

Erauj  EUal,  Beas,  Andromeda  o^aU- 
folia. 

Erandi,  Hind.,  Ricinus  communis. 

Eratosthenes.    See  Chronology,  717« 

Erech.    See  Babylonia.  218. 

Erfuddi,  a  Bedouin  tribe  in  Najd. 

Ergot  or  Spur  (Sclerotium  clavus)  is 
elongated  in  form,  black  externally, 
white  and  homy  within,  exceed- 
ingly deleterious  in  its  properties, 
if  long  taken ;  in  large  doses  acts 
speciaUy  on  the  womb.  See 
Blight. 

Ericene-veejo.  See  Hindu  ;  Sakya 
MunL 

Erika,  Maleal.,  Calotropis  gigantea. 

Erikata,  Tel.,  Celastrus  paniculaia. 

Erima  pavel,  Malay,  Momordica 
dioica. 

Erim-pannah,  Tam.,  Caryota  urens. 

Eriobotrya  Japonioa,  Loqnat. 
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Eriooheir  Japonimu.    SeeOnuiaceft. 
Briophoram    ctumabiniun,    Ckytton 


Ennina-knlUe,   Tam.,  Oacalia  Ide- 

inia. 
Erool  of  Malabar,  Inga  zylooarpa. 
Eroombala  maram,  Tau.,  Ferreola 

buxifolja. 
EroB,  Gb.,  the  Hindu  Kama. 
E^rpetoninse.    See  Hydrid». 
Eira,  Tel.,  Bed  colour,  fair  colour, 
as  that  of  a  man,  or  tawny  oom- 
plezioned. 
Erranoboaa.       See   Chandragupta ; 
Pataliputra. 

ErtoghniL    See  Othman. 

Eruoa  satiya,  Lam.,  Brassica. 

Erumaddi,  Tel.,  Pentaptera  Berryi, 
P.  angustif  olia. 

Erumbala,  Tam.,  Maba  buzifolia. 

Erumitohi  narakum,  Maleal.,  Cit- 
rus bei^mia. 

Era  picheha,  Tel.,  Clerodendron 
inerme. 

Eravalu  maram,  Tav.,  Inga  xylo- 
carpa. 

Eruvanga,  Tel.,  SoUnum,  sp. 

End,  Hind.,  Galadium  esculentum. 

Erycidse.     See  Beptiles. 

Erysimum  perfoliatum.    See  Oils. 

Erysiphe  taurica.     See  Fungus. 

Erythrina  monosperma,  Butea 
frondosa. 

Erythrozylon.     See  Ooca. 

Enari  or  Orsari.     See  Turkoman. 

Esar-Haddon.     See  Babylonia,  218. 

Esbu,  Esbi,  of  Sutlej,  Hemitragus 
jemlaious. 

Esoulapian  rod.    Seipent-worship. 

Esculent  caladium,  Galadium  escu- 
lentum; Esculent  oyperas,  Cy- 
peruB  esculentus;  Esculent  okro, 
AbelmoBchus  esculentus. 

Eshwurmul,  Beko.,  Aristolochia 
Indica. 

Eskamra.    See  BhuTaneswara. 

Eskar,  Can.  ,  a  village  servant,  gener- 
ally a  Mhar,  a  low-caste  man. 

Esobh,  of  Scripture,  supposed  to  be 
the  Capparis  Egyptiaca. 

Eflpettas,  Singh.,  Cyathocalyx  Zey- 
bnicus. 

Esukadanti  kura,  Tel.,  Gisekia 
phamacioides. 

Etamba  (wild)  mamidi,  Tel., 
Man^fera  Indica. 

Ethiopian  sour  gourd,  Adansonia 
digitata. 

Eti  chilla,  Tel.,  Diliwaria  ilici- 
folia;  Eti  malle.  Polygonum 
tomentosum;  Eti  palla,  Salix 
tetrasperma;  Eti-pisinika,  Clero- 
dendron inerme;  Eti  puchcha, 
OitnilluB  colocynthis. 

Etymander,  the  Helmand  river. 

Etzel,  the  Attila  of  historians. 

Euehema  spinosum,  Gigartina  spin- 
osa.    See  Sea-weeds. 

Eucratides.    See  Bactria,  221. 

Eudemus.    See  Bactria,  221. 

Eugenia  aquea,  Jambosa  aquea. 

Euienia  catyophyllata,  Caryo- 
^yUus  aromaticus. 

Eugenia  jambolana,  Oalyptranthes 
caryophyllifolia. 

Eugenia  pimenta,  Pimenta  offici- 
nalis. 

Eugenia  raoemosa,  Barringtonia 
acutangula. 

Eolophia.    See  Orohiaces. 

Eupatorium.    See  Ayapana. 

Eupholi,  Beautiful  beetles  of  the 
Papuan  Islands. 

Euphrates.     See  Frat ;  Rivers. 

EupUeasplendens,  Dragon*fly. 


EupleoteUa     aspergillum,      Venus 

flower-basket. 
Eupodotis  Edwardsii.    See  Bustard. 
Euprepes  Chinensis.    See  Reptiles. 
EuprootisTirguncula.    SeeDrepana. 
Euroi)ean    plants.       See    Botany, 

423. 
Euterpe  oaribssa,  Oreodoza  oleracea. 
Euthydemus.     See  Bactria,  222. 
Eve.    See  Hawah. 
Everest.    See  Mount. 
Everlasting  flower,  Gomphrena  glo- 

bosa. 
Evodia      triphylla,      Xanthoxylon 

triphyllum. 
Exacum  bicolor.     See  Chiretta. 
Exacum     hyssopifolium,     Cicendia 

hyssopifolia. 
ExcoBoaria  insignis,  Falconoria  in- 

signis. 
Exorcism.     See  Dawat. 
Eziou-geber.    See  Commerce,  789. 


Faba  vtlgahib,  Vicia  faba. 

Face-plant,     Graptophyllum     hor- 
tense. 

Fadan,  a  predatory  Bedouin  tribe. 

Fadaniya,  Hind.,  Urinary  and  in- 
testinal calculi,  the  besoar  stones. 

Faduj,  also  Hajr-ul-bucher,  Abab., 
Bezoar. 

Fagara  piperita,  Xanthoxylon  pip- 
eritum. 

Fagara  triphylla,  Xanthoxylon  tri- 
phyllum. 

Fagu,  Phagwara,  Ohenab,  Ficus 
carica,  F.  virgata. 

Fakhta,  Hind.,  any  dove,  turtle- 
dove. 

Fakus,  Egypt.,  Cucumis  sativus. 

Falconry.     See  Hawking. 

Falcons,  sp.  of  Falco,  Erythropus, 
Hierax. 

Falez,  Hind.,  a  field  of  melons. 

Fallow  deer,  Dama  vulgaris. 

Falsa,  Hind.,  Grewia  Asiatica;  its 
acid  berry  used  to  mi^e  a  sherbet. 

Falus,  a  com.    See  Cash. 

Falus  mahi,  Abab.,  Strychnos  nux 
vomica. 

Falwa,  also  Farri,  Hind,  of  Salt 
Range,  Grewia  clastica. 

Famine.  See  Cuttack ;  Food ;  Orissa. 

Fan,  Chin.,  Barbarian. 

Fan-fish,  Iffistiophorus,  Sailor-fish. 

Fanam.  Tail,  a  coin=80  cash. 

Fang-chang,  Chin.,  a  Buddhist 
abbot. 

Fang-tang-san,  Chin.,  the  radicles 
of  a  campanula,  used  in  syphilis. 

Fan-hung-hwa,  Chin.,  Crocus  sati- 
vus. Saffron. 

Fan-tda,  Chin.,  Lycopersicum. 

Fan-kwai,  Chin.,  aboriginal  imp. 

Fan-lan-mo,  Chin.,  Brahma. 

Fan-lih-chi,  Chin.,  Anona  squa- 
mosa. 

Faunas,  Mahe.,  Artocarpus  integri- 
folius. 

Fan-palms,  Corypha  umbraculifera, 
Talipot ;  lavistbnia  rotundifolia. 

Fan-shi.  CntN.^Pumice  stone. 

Fan-shih-liu,  Crin.,  Ftridium  pyri- 
ferum. 

Fantail,  Birds  of  the  genera  leuco- 
cerea,  chelidorhynx,  cryptolopha. 

Fan-tal,  in  China,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Finance.  See  Kwang- 
tung-chi. 

Fan-yan-ma,  the  Chinese  name  of 
Baonian.  Chinese  remark  that  in 
the  winter  season  the  inhabitants 
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take  refuge  in  oavems  cfut  out  of 
the  rocks. 
Faras,  Panj.,  Tamarix  arfeiealata. 
Farayga,  Arab.  ,  the  night  of  discern- 
ment. 
Farentit,  Abab.,  Gkdiiea-woiin. 
Farfiun,    Akal-nafzah,  Abab.,  £a- 

phorbium. 
Farid  Kot.    See  Cis-Sutlej. 
Farid-ud-Din  Attar -Sufi. 
Fariyiib.    See  Talikan. 
Farri,  Phalwa,  Hind.,-  Grewia  ves- 

tita. 
Pars.    See  KhogUu. 
Pars,  Abab.    See  I'd. 
Fa-shun.    See  Boats,  400. 
Fast-days.    See  Phalsha. 
Fatimide.    See  Earmati. 
Fatsia  papyrif  era,  Rice-paper  plant. 
Fad  Abu  Ali,  TalikanL    See  Sufi. 
Feather  Star,  Comatube. 
Feathers.     See  Bird  Feathers. 
Fei  -  tsan  -  kiah.     Chin.,      Acacia 

rugata. 
Fennel,  Fceniculum  vnlgare. 
Fennel  flower,  Nigella  sativa. 
Fenny,  a  river  in  Noakally  district. 
Fen  toee,  Sethia  Indica. 
Fenugreek,  Eno.,  Trigonella  fcanum- 
gnecum. 
'  Fen  yuen,  CHiN.,lWhito  lesd,  Cer- 
I     use. 

'  Ferash,  Frash,  Jhao,  HiVD.,  Tama- 
rix gaUica. 
Feivusson,  James.    Architecture. 
Feruhta.     See  Bijpur. 
Feronia  peUudda,  .£gle  marmelos. 
Ferraiia  crocea,  Pardanthus  Chin- 
ensis. 
Ferreola  buxif  olia,  Maba  Inudf olia. 
Ferula  orientalis,  Dorema  ammonia- 

cum. 
Feshuk,  Ab.,  Dorema  ammoniacum. 
Fever  nettle,  Laportea  crenulata. 
Feverfew,  Eno.,  Anthemis  pyreth- 

rum. 

Ficus  elastica  is  indigenous  to  Assam ; 

the  foot   of  the  Metnr  HlUs  in 

Nowgon^,  as  well  as  the  Chard  war 

Forests  m  Durrung,  abound  with 

this  tree. 

Ficus  glomeraia,  Covellia  ^lomerati. 

Ficus  oppoeitifolia,  Covellia  oppositi- 

folia. 
Fida,  Sadqa,  Abab.,  Sacrifloe. 
Fieldfare,  Planesticus  pilaris. 
Figure-stone,  or  Agalmatolite. 
Filaria  roedinensis,  Guinea-worm. 
FUfil-ahmar,  Ab.,  Cayenne  pepper. 
Filfil  aswad,  Abab.,  Black  pepper. 
Filfil-mooeh,  Abab.,  Pepper  root. 
FUfil-u-darac,  Abab.,  Pkbs.,  ChaTicj 

Roxburghii. 
Filigree.    Sec  Gold  Filigree 
Filuka,  Abab.    See  Boat,  39S, 
Finches,  sp,  of  Fringillinw. 
Fin-whale,     Balsenopteras     Indie?. 

See  Cetaoea ;  Whales. 
Firebacks.    See  Galhis ;  Pliastianiilt . 
Fireclav.    See  Clay. 
Fire-fisn,  Scorpaena  mber. 
Fire  springs.    See  Ho  TWng. 
Firman,  Pebs.,  Royal  letters ;  liter- 
ally an  order. 
Fironibad.    See  Chandwar. 
Firozbadi,  author  of  a  Kaiwus. 
Firoz  Kohi.    See  Iranian  Baoes. 
Fisanni    of    Ghenab^     HamOtonn 

suaveolens. 
^sh  roe.    See  Alausa  tV>H ;  Train. 
Fish  sounds  Air-bladder,  IdngU«. 
Fishing  eagles,  Pandioii,  Haliittvf. 
Fltan,  Hind.,  a  pelican. 
Fitch  or  Vetch.    See  Tkre. 
Fitch,  Ralph.    See 
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Fitnsoliun  fitura,  Pushtu,   Pran- 

gos  pabularia. 
Flaoonrtia     stigmarota,     Phoberos 

Boxbozghii. 
Flamingo,  PhoenicopteruB  roieas. 
FlaBsu,  Chkkab,  Popnlus  ciliata. 
Fleabaiie,  Serxatola  anthelmintioa. 
Flea-killer,  Plectianthas  rogosas. 
Flinderaia  AafltraUs.    See  Oedar. 
Floralia.    See  Phul. 
Florentine  irii,  Orin  root. 
Florikin.    See  Bustards;  Otidids; 

Sypheotides  Bengalensis. 
Fly.     See  Deburah ;  Insects. 
Fly-catobers,  sp,  of  the  family  Mus- 

cicapidse. 
Flying  oat,   «p.    of  Galeopitheoidie 

and  Lemuridse. 
Flying  fish.    See  BxocetnB. 
Fljring  fox,  sp,  of  Qaleopitheeida  and 

Lemuridie ;  Pteropus,  sp.,  Bats, 
Flying  lemur,  Flying  macaco.    See 

Lemuiidae. 
Flying  squirrels,   sp,  of  Pteromys, 

Pt.  seiuroptems. 
Fo,  the  Chinese  name  of  Buddha. 
Foal  foot,  AjNkrum  Europaeum. 
Fcaniculum  panmori,  Anethum  pan- 

mori. 
Food -grain   produce.    Hindu,    72; 

Hindustan,  83 ;  Husbandry,  127. 
Food-oiferings,  Prasada. 
Foofnl,  Abab.,  Betel  nut. 
Foot-print,  Parasnath. 
Forbidden   fruit,    Tabenuomontana 

dichotoma ;  also  Citrus  paradisi. 
Formica,  a  ^enua  of  Ants. 
Fossil  remams.    Geology ;  Siwalik. 
Four  -  homed  antelope,  Tetraceros 

quadrioomis. 
Fowls.    See  Callus ;  Phasianidte. 
Fox,  Vulpes,  sp. 
Fox  bats,  sp.  of  Pteropus. 
France.    See  Cochin-China ;  Com- 
merce, 793 ;  East  India  Company. 
Frangipani  trees,  Plumeria  rubra? 

sp.t  PL  acutifolia. 
Franldncense.    See  Boswellia. 
Frigate  bird,  Attagen  aquilus. 
Fringing  or  shore  reefs.    See  Coral 

and  Barrier  Beefs. 
Frogmouth,  Batrachostomus  moni- 

liger  and  Otothrix  Hodgsonii. 
Frontier  of  Hindustan,  83. 
Fucacese.       See    Laminaria;    Sea- 
weeds. 
Fucus    lichenoides,    Ceylon   mosn; 

Gigartina  spinosa. 
Fucus    spinosus,    Eucheuma    spin- 

OBum. 
Fub,  Madder. 

Fuh-kia-rh,    Chin.,  Datura    stra- 
monium. 
Fuh-kung,  CHIN.,  Levisticum. 
Fah-ling,  Chin.,  Pachyma  oocos. 
Fuh-yib,  Chin.,  Bat. 
Ful,  BoTPT.,  Vicia  faba. 
Ful,  Arab.,  Jasminum  zambae. 
Fulah^  in  Africa,  a  race  estimated 

at  eight  millions. 
Fule-he.    See  China,  688. 
Fullers'  teasel.  Fullers*  thistle.    See 

Teasel. 
Funarus,  YuNNANi,    Cyperus  hex- 

astaohyus. 
Fung-fo-shan — Kum  Fa. 
Fung-hiang-ohi,  CfilN.,  Storax. 
Fungi    See  Coffee  Planting,  776-77; 

Phosphorescence. 
Fung-mih,  Chin.,  Honey. 
Fu-p'ien,  Tseh-teze,  Chin.,  Aooni- 

tum  variegatum. 
Furbiune,     Morocco,      Euphorbia 

Canarienais. 
Furj-baj,  Beng.,  Spilomii  cheela* 


Furrud  pangra,  Hind.,  Etythrina 

Indica. 
Fu-sang,  Chin.,  Althssa  rosea. 
Fu-yu-kiah,  Chin.,  Haliotidie. 
Fu-yung,  Mu-fn-yung,  Chin.,  Hibis- 

ouB  mutabilis. 
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Gaarla  FHALLA,MALKAL.,Anamirta 

oocoulus. 
Gab,    Hind.,    Diospyros  embryoi)- 

teris. 
Gabbelay-,  Tel.,  Flying  fox. 
GabV,  a  Parsee. 
Gabra,  Gulga,  Beng.,  Nipa  fruti- 

cans. 
Gach,  Hind.,  Coriaria  Nepalensis. 
Gaohcha  chettu,  Tel.,  Guilandina 

bonduc. 
Gach     mirich,     Beng.,    Capsicum 

annuum. 
Gadabuni,  Hind.,  Trianthema  de- 

candrum. 
Gadancha,  Beng.,  Tinospora  cordi- 

folia. 
Gadang  -  castila,      Bali,      Carica 

papaya. 
Gadara.    See  Alakh ;  Mendicants. 
Gadda  kanda,  Tel.,  Colocama  esoul- 

enta. 
Gadda  nelli,  Tel.,  Celtis  orientalis. 
Gradda-pisinka,  Tel.,  Grislea  tomen- 

tosa^ 
Gaddi,  a  Kashmir  tribe. 
Gadhul,  Hind.,  Cheiroptera;  Flying 

Fox;  Pteropodidse. 
Gadi,  Hind.,  Pillow,  Throne. 
Gadide-gadda-pu,  Tel.,  Aristolochia 

braoteata. 
Gadi  sugandhi,  Tel.,  Hemidesmus 

Indicus. 
Gsertnera  racemosa,  Hiptage  mada- 

biota. 
Gagra,  Kanaujia,  Rivers. 
Gahala,  Tadaia,  Singh.,  Colocasia 

antiquorum. 
Qaham,  Alua-tan,  Malat,  Aloes. 
Grairun,  Dukh.,  Calculus  i^sticus. 
Ga-ja  chlnno,  Tel.,  Celastrus  mon- 

tana. 
Gaja-nimma,  Tel.,  Citrus  bergamia. 
Gajapati.    See  Kalinga. 
Gaja  pippalij  Tel.,  Scindapsus. 
Gaji,  Godan,  Tel.,  Grislea  tomen- 

tosa. 
Gajooloo-balija,    Teling,     Bangle- 
makers. 
Gaju  chettu,  Tel.,  Solanum  pubes- 

cens. 
Gal,  Bhot.  ,  a  glacier. 
Gal,  or  Mitha  &ddu,  HiND.,  Benin- 

casa  cerif era. 
Galancha,  Beng.,  Tinospora  cordi- 

folia. 
Galanga  cardamoms,    Alpinia  gal- 

anga. 
Galena  State.     See  Central  Asia; 

Karatagin. 
Galedupa  Indica,  Pongamia  glabra. 
Galega    purpurea,    Tephrosia   pur- 
purea. 
Galeopithecus.    See  Flying  Cats. 
Galicha,  HiND.,  Carpet,  Bug. 
Galijeru,  Tel.,  Trianthema  obcor- 

datum. 
Galim,  Zuli,  Arab.,  Carpets. 
QftUa  of  Sutlej,  Cupressus  torulosa. 
Gkklla  race.    See  Semitic  Races. 
GaUinn.    See  Phasianids. 
Gallinago.   See  Scolopaoids;  Snipes. 
Gallophasis.    See  Pheasant. 
Gal-marium,  Hind.,  Adiantum  cap- 

illui  Teneris. 
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Galmendora  gass,  Singh.  ,Cynometra 

ramiflora. 
Galung-ffong  Mount.    See  Java. 
Gambe,  East  Celebes,  China  grass. 
Gambir,  Malat,  Uncaiia  gambir. 
Game  birdjk    See  Birds ;  Gallins. 
Gammiria,  Singh.,  Piper  nigrum. 
Gampina,  Tel.,  Odina  wodier. 
Ganapati— Parvati,  Warangal. 
GandA    biroza.    Hind.,    Boswellia 

thurifera,  OUbanum. 
G«ndamani,TAM. ,  Abrus  pecatorius. 
Gandangi,  Tel.,  Presbytia  nriamus. 
Gand    bel?     Hind.,     Andropogon 

nardus. 
Gandharassamu,  Tel.,  Gendaruflsa 

vulgaris. 
Gandharvachanda—Indradwipa. 
Gandho-bhadhuli,   Beng.,   Peederia 

foetida. 
Gandibuti,  Hind.,  Glinus  litoides. 
Grandla,    Gardala,  Kanj.,  Beigera 

Konigii. 
Gandlena,  Gundalun,  Rav.,  Daphne 

oleoides. 
Gandno,  Bina,  Beng.,  Andropogon 

schoenanthus. 
Gando-gaula,  Beng.,  Virerra  Malac- 

censis. 
Ganer,  Gandol,  PANJ.,  Avena  fatua. 
G^anesa.    See  Saiva. 
Ganes  gumpha  Cave,  i  612. 
Ganga  Bui.    See  Haramuk. 
Ganga  Chil,  Ganges  kite. 
Ganga-jala.    See  Divination. 
Gangaravi,  TEL.,ThespeBiapopulnea. 
Gangi,    Inzare,   Tr.-Ind.,    Ghrewia 

betulsefolia. 
Gangotri.     See  Hot  Springs,  111. 
Gangri  (Mountains).     See  Kailasa. 
Ganhar,  Jhelum,  Kanoba,  Amaran- 

tus  anardana. 
Ganhila,  Chenab,  Premna  mucro- 

nata. 
Ganja,    Bhang,    Hind.,    Cannabis 

sativa. 
Ganj-i-bar.    See  Manjha. 
Granpurgee,  Hind.,  Amotto. 
Gan  Talana — ^Kandelai. 
Ganthian,  HiND.,  Ipomoea  repians. 
Ganti  malle,  of  Salem,'  Chickrassia 

tabularis. 
Gan-yan-pa-too,    BuRH.,  Cleroden- 

dron  nutans. 
Gaola.    See  Dhangar. 
Gao  Medha,  Sanbk.,  Cow  sacrifice. 
Gao  zaban,  Pers.,  Cacalia  oocdnea. 

Hart's  ear,  Anisomeles  Malabarica, 

Trichodesma  Indioum. 
Gara  or  Gkri  chettu,  Tel.,  Balanites 

.Agyptiaoa. 
Garass,  Beng.,  Ceriops  Roxburghi- 

anus. 
Garden.     See  Bun-Otsarg. 
Gardenia  dumetorum,  Randia,  sp, 
Grardi   gavapu,   TuLU,  Aristolochia 

braoteata. 
Garges,    Nikki,    Panjab,    Grewia 

Bothi 
Gku-hwaL    See  Hot  Springs ;  Lakes. 
Garika     kasuvu,     Tel.,    Cynodon 

dactylon. 
Gari  kulay,  Beng.,  Sola  hispida. 
Ghiriti  kamma,  Tel.,  Vemonia  cin- 

erea. 
Garjan,  Beng.,  Dipterocarpus  tur- 

binatus. 
Gkurlio  pear,  Cratseva  Roxburghil. 
Gkrm-ab.    See  JelL 
Garm-massala,  Hind^  Spices. 
Gkima,    Ganmda,    Hind.,    Carissa 

diffusa. 
Garo  Hills,  i.  449.    See  Gardokh. 
Garu,  Kayu-garu,    Malat,    Aloes- 
wood. 
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Oaruda,  Oan.,  Haliastur  Indus. 

Churuda  Basavi.     See  Basavi. 

Garur  of  Pumiah,Leptoptilo«  argala. 

Gashtasp.     See  Darius. 

Gas-miriB,  SiNOH.,  Cayenne  pepper. 

GaBr>knial*Babo»  SiNOH.,  Aohyran- 
tbes  aapeia. 

Gass-kahambillya,  SiNOH.,  Gerar- 
dinia,  sp, 

Gau-kappiteya,  Singh.,  Croton 
lacciferum. 

Gaat-freund,  Ger.  See  Brother- 
making. 

Oatha.     See  Parsee. 

Gratte,  Tel.,  Zizyphus  xylopyra.  ^ 

Gau- jangli,  Pers.  ,  Gavseus  frontalis. 

Gaur,  Gauri-gai,  Hind.,  Gavaeus 
ganms. 

Gauri — Parvati. 

Gautama.     See  Josaphat ;  Zaydee. 

Gauzereh,  Pebs.,  Bezoar,  Calculus 
cysticus. 

GaYoens.     See  Bison  ;  Bovid». 

Gavtalis.    See  Crocodile ;  Reptiles. 

Gawsher,  Per&,  Opoponax. 

Gaya,  a  town  of  Bengal  Gayalese 
widowers  are  barred  the  privilege 
of  wiving  after  the  death  of  their 
first  wife,  as  Hindu  widows  are 
barred  the  privilege  of  taking  a 
husband  after  the  death  of  their 
first  lord. 

Gayal,  Hind.,  Gavaeus  frontalis. 

Gaz,  Hind.  See  liahi ;  Weights 
and  Measures. 

Gaxella  sub-gutturosa?— Antilopinse. 

G'beig,  Tib.  ?  Goitre. 

Geaster.     See  Fungus. 

Gebang,  Corrpha  gebanga. 

Gebanta) — Okelis. 

Geckotidse — Reptiles. 

Gedda,  TsL.,  Kites. 

Geer.    See  Kattyawar. 

Geese,  tp.  of  Anser,  Sarkidiomis. 

Gehda,  Mahb.,  Randia,  tp, 

Gehlote.    See  Kachliwaha. 

Gelam  butter.    See  Oils. 

Gelasimus.    See  Crustacea. 

Gems.    See  Precious  Stones. 

Grenda,  Hind.,  Rhinoceros. 

Gendi,  Hind.,  Chrysanthomiui 
Roxburghii. 

Gendoo,  Jav.,  Galeopithecide,  Lem* 
uridee. 

Genetta  Manillensis.  See  Civet; 
Mammalia;  Viverra. 

Qengaru,  Hind.,  Cratoegus  orenul- 
ata. 

Gengwa,  Hind.  ,  Excoecaria  agalocha. 

GomueuB.    See  Phasianidas. 

Gentiana  cheyrata,  Agathotes  cber- 
ayta. 

Gentiana  hyssopifolia,  Cicendia 
hyssopifolia. 

Geoaia  Japonica,  Venus  flower- 
basket. 

Geophilus  fulgens.  See  Phosphor- 
eaoence. 

Georgia,  i  609. 

Gesu  Daras.    See  Kulburga. 

Ctete  —  Sacas,  Indo-Scythi,  Sun- 
worship. 

Ghaias-ud-Din,  Kai-Khuaru. 

Ghaias-ud-Din-bin  Humam-nd-Din. 
See  Kondamir. 

Ghaiar,  Ghajari,  Arab.,  Gypsy. 

Ghidlan,  Arab.,  Grain. 

Ghalme,  Hind.  ,  Anahaiiw  multiflora. 

Gharat,  Gani,  of  Ravi,  Oxystelma 
esculentum. 

Ghar-i-Jamshid.  Arghandab;  Kanda- 
har. 

Gharikun,  Arab.,  Agaric;  Boletus 
igniarius,  Agaricus  igncus.  Poly- 
porus,  sp,,  used  in  medicine. 


Gharra  River^Hyphaais. 

Ghasi.     See  Kol. 

Ghas-kachoo,    Beng.,    Typhonium 

flagelliforme. 
Ghasvel,  Hind.,  Ousouta  reflexa. 
Ghata,   Sanbk.,   a  flight  of  steps. 

Ghati,    Races    belonging   to  the 

Ghats  of  the  Syhendri. 
Ghatka  patra,  Mahb.  ,  Clepsydra. 
Ghatwah.     See  Bhumij. 
Ghavlulah.     See  Kaylulah. 
Ghebu  nelli,  Tel.,  Prenma  integri- 

folia. 
Ghega,  Ghenga,  Hind.,  Goitre, 
(xhekool,  Tel.,  Typhonium  orixense. 
Ghelani.    See  Abdul  Kadar. 
Ghenasa,  Can.,  Tel.,  Batatas  edulis. 
Gheru  mitti,  Perb.,  Bole  Armenian. 
Ghes,  a  Bedouin  tribe. 
Ghet-kuchoo,    Beng.,    Typhonium 

orixense. 
Ghiaturai,  Hind.,  Luffa  pentandra. 
Ghidan,  Biluch,  a  black  tent. 
Ghidro,  Sind.,  Cucumis  melo. 
Ghi-gowar,  Hind.,  Aloe  Indica. 
Ghi-ka-gadda,  Dukh.,  Isoetes  Coro- 

mandeliana. 
Ghi-kumar,  Hind.  ,  Agave  perf oliata. 
Ghilghirinta,  Tel.,  Crotxuaria  ver- 
rucosa. 
Ghimasag,  Phamaceum  mollugo. 
Ghinalita-pat,     Beng.,    Corohorus 

capsulans. 
Ghi1»-puja,  Hindu,  65. 
Ghon^  kuru,  Tel.,  Hibiscus  can- 

nabmus. 
Ghoont.    See  Horae,  105. ' 
Ghooty,  trap-door  spider,  Cteniza, 

sp. 
Ghorbasta.    See  Cyclopes. 
Ghore-pore,  Hind.,  Dukh.,  Iguana. 
Ghore-sun,  BENG.,Crotalaria  junoea. 
Ghor-khar,  Koulan,  HiND.,  Equus 

onager. 
Ghota-mar,  Hind.,  Kingfishers. 
Ghous,Gaoj,  BBNO.,Rttsa  Aristotelis. 
Ghous-ul-azam.    See  Abdul  Kadar ; 

Muhammadanism. 
Ghrito-kumari,  Beng.,  Aloe  Indica. 
Ghugu,  Hind.,  sp,  of  Owls,  genera 

Otos,  Urria,  Ketupa,  Huhua. 
Ghunia,  Tel.  ,  Salvadoi-a  Persica. 
Ghurghuria,     Hind.,     Gryllotalpa 

vulgaris. 
Ghur-hay,  Hind.,  Felispardus. 
Ghus,  Hind.,  Mus  bandicota. 
Ghuyan,  Kachalu,  Panj.,  Colocasia 

antiquorum. 
Ghwardsa,  Pushtu,  Crataegus  oxy- 

acaatha. 
Ghwareja,  Hind.,  Edwardsia  mollia. 
Ghwarga,  HiND.,  Amndo  donax. 
Ghylong,lAma  priests.  See  Bhutan. 
Gialbo,  Tsong-kna-ba. 
Giam,  Hind.,  Oedrus  deodara. 
Gian,  Hind.,  Premna  mucronata. 
Giana,  Tib.,  Cervus  WaUichii. 
Gianhan,    Hind.,    Elaeagnus    con- 

ferta. 
Giant,  the  Rakshasa  of  the  ancient 

Hindus,  generally  translated  so. 
Giant  dam,  Tridaone  gigas. 
Giant  Petrel  or  Break-bones,  Ossi- 

fraga  gigantea,   is  the  Nelly  or 

Stinker  of  sailors. 
Gibbon— Hoolook,  Hlyobates. 
Gi-changi,  Tel.  ,  Celastrus  moniana. 
Gidar-dak,    Cissus  camosa,   Sage- 

retia  oppositifolia,  Prunns  padus. 
Gidarmar,  a  vagrant  and  thi^  in 

Upper  India  (lit.  a  jaoloJ-killer). 
Gidar-tamaku    of    Shahpur,    lit. 

jackal's  tobacco,  Philiphoea  calo- 

tropidis,     Heliotropium      Euro* 

paaum,  Verbascnm  tnapsus. 
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Giddarknmh,  Hind.,  a  fibre  of 
Kangra. 

Gidi,  Hind.,  Francceuria  crispa. 

Gidia,  Hind.,  Vagrants  and  thieves 
in  Upper  India. 

Gidugudu,TBL. ,  Oasearia  tomantosa. 

Gigantic  cnne  of  AostcAliA,  the 
Mycteria  Australia,  or  New  Hol- 
land Jabem. 

Gigantic  stork«  Leptoptilos  argala. 

Gigantic  swaUow-wort,  Calotropis 
gigantea. 

Gigurtina  tenax,  Enohenna  spi- 
nosum. 

Gihain,  HiND.,  Bheagnua  oonferta. 

GUa-gacha,  BsNO. ,  Entada  pnraetha. 

Gila  gaddi,  Goli  midi,  Tu.,  Coix 
barbata. 

Gila  goraata,  TXL.,  Ciotalaria  ver- 
rucosa; Gilheri,  Dckh.,  Scioras 
palmanun ;  Gil'heri-mar,  Aquila 
pennata,  lit.  sqoiirel-kiUer. 

Gilakara,  Tbl.,  Cumin  seed. 

Gil  Armeni,  Pebs.,  Bole  Armeiiian. 

Gilas,  Panj.,  Cerasus  vulgaris. 

Gilban,  Egypt.,  Latbynu  sativns. 

Gilgit.    See  Iskardo. 

Gilgiti,  Hind.,  a  kind  of  wiieat. 

Gillur  ka  patta,  Hind.,  Laminaria 
saccbarina. 

GUt-head,  a  fish  of  the  S.  Pa4afic  of 
the  genus  Sparus. 

Gilugudu,  Tbl.,  Casearia  tomentoaa, 

Gima,  Bbno.,  Lady*s  bed -straw, 
Erjrthrcea  centauioidea. 

Gindol  of  Sumatra^  T^nns  Malay- 
anus. 

Gingaru,  HiND.,Crat»gii8eremilata. 

Gingelly  oil,  Sesamum  Indieom. 

Ginger-bread  tree,  Hyphaene  Theb- 
aioa. 

Gineko,  Jinko,  Jap.,  Salisbaria 
amantifolia. 

Gira,  Ghuchbe,  Tb.-Indcs,  Alnus 
nitida. 

Girardinia  Lesohenaultiana,  Urtka 
beterophylla. 

Girikamika,TEL.,  Alhagimauromm. 

Gir-khat,PEBS.  ,Oalbaniim  ofllcinaW. 

Gimar.  See  Architaciiuray  lio; 
Jain ;  Junagarh. 

Girthan,  Hind.,  FlncgiNk  leucopyms, 
Sageretia  oppositiMia. 

Oita  Govinda.    See  Jayadeva. 

Gitti  sadda.  Til.,  Isoetes  Coro- 
mandeUana. 

Gityam,  a  Sanakrit  metre. 

Giur,  Hind.,  SaUx  Babylooiea. 

Giwain,  Hind.,  Elaeagnus  conferta. 

Glam  tree,  Melalenca  viridiflosa. 

Glapa,  Ti&,  Cultivator. 

Glas,  Altah,  Tib.-Tanggt,  Moechus 
moecbiferus. 

Glass  Eel,  sp,  of  Lsptoeepihalns  of 
Shaw,  found  on  the  Anstnlian 
coast.  It  is  from  4  to  8  in.  in 
length.  There  are  eighteen  species 
of  this  genus,  one  of  the  Lepto- 
cqphalidlaa  of  Bonaparte, 

Glass  nautilus.  See  Carinaria: 
Mollusca. 

Glass  rope,  Hyalonema  LaaUanicnBi. 

Glat  -  chandul.  Hind.,  Glorioo 
superba. 

G'ling-gang,  MaLat.  Cassia  alaia. 

Globba  sylveetris,  Aipinia  autana 

Globe  flower,  SphaeraBthoa  hirtiUL 

Globeooephalus.  Bee  Cetaees ; 
Whales. 

Glogos,  Gb.,  Milk;  Oala-daab. 
Sansk.,  to  milk ;  DuMtar,  Sanfk., 
a  maiden  danghter  who  miik* 
(duh)  the  go  (cow);  heaer 
Dochter,  Toohter,  Daughter,  ao  I 
Pug,  the  teat. 
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Glorioift  Buperba,  Methonica  tuperba. 
Glossjna  monitans.     Bee  Fly :  Tge- 

Teo. 
Glow-worm.    See  Phosphorescence. 
Gluga,  Jay.,  Bronssonetia  papyri- 

fera. 
Glycine  Sinensis,  ^ViB1raria  Sinensis. 
Glycine  viscosa,  Bolichos  glntinosus. 
Gna-pi,  Bubh.,  Balftchan. 
Gnari,  Western  Tibet. 
Gnayanpatoo,  Bubh.,  Clerodendron 

nutans. 
Gna  yoke,  BCBH.,  Capsicum  mini- 
mum. 
G*ne-ta-thay,  BuBM.,  Bird  nests. 
Gnoo  ffyee,  Bcbh.,  Cathartocaqras 

fistula. 
Gnow,  Tib.,  Ovis  ammon. 
Gnung-myeet,  Bubh.,  Chrysopogon 

aoicnlans. 
Gnws-ban,  Bubh.,  Graptophyllum 

hortense. 
Goa,  Tib.,  Procapra  picticaudaia. 
Goa  beans,  Psophocarpus  tetragono- 

lobus. 
Goa  potato,  Dioscorea  aculeata. 
Goat  antelope,  Gaaella  Bennettii 
Goat  pepper,  Gapsioum  frutesoens. 
Goats  and   sheep.      See   Bovids; 

Caprins. 
Croats'^foot  creeper,    Ipomooa  pee- 

capne. 
Goatsucker.    See  Caprimulgidie. 
Gobay  goru,  Bbnq.,  GaysBus  front- 
alis. 
Gobi    See  Deserts,  920 ;  Kalmuk. 
Gobur-chumpa,    DuKH.,    Plnmiera 

acnmjnata. 
Godu  mahanel,  Singh.,  Auoklandia 

coetus. 
Goduma  -  pindi,    Tel.,     Flour    of 

wheat. 
Godwit,  sp.  of  limosa,  L.  macro- 

rhampuB. 
Goga.    See  Deserts. 
Gogam,  Til.,  Choloroxylon  dnpada. 
Gogawut.    See  Dhondal. 
Grogi.    See  Bijapur. 
Gogird,  Pbbs.,  Sulphur. 
Gogi-sag,  Hind.,  Aialya  parvifiora. 
Go-go   of  Manilla,    Acacia  abster- 

gens. 
Goia,  Tam.,  Tel.,  Guavairee. 
Goitre.    See  Galloor-karpatta. 
Gokak.    See  Cataracts ;  Waterfall 
Gokan,  Panj.,  Alhagi  maurorum. 
€k>kantaka,    Sansk.,  Asteracantha 

longifolia. 
Gokaru,  UiND.,  Pedalium  murex ; 
Gokru    kalan,    Xanthium    stru- 
marium. 
Gokata  Seku  festivaL    See  Oki-don- 

Tako. 
Gokiura,  Gk>kshu^E^  Hind.,  Aster- 
acantha longifolia. 
Gokkar.    See  Kashmir. 
Gokkatu,  Singh.,  Gamboge. 
Goklen.    See  Turkoman ;  Yamnt. 
Gokshara,     HiND.,  •    Asteracantha 

longifolia. 
Gola     gandi,     Tel.,    Tradescantia 

azilliuris. 
Golaka.    See  Kunda-Golak. 
Golakonda,  Tel^,  Capsicum  frutes- 
oens. 
Golapilly.    See  Diamond. 
GolwK),  SiND.,  Ooccinea  Indica. 
Golatta  kokn,  Tel.,  Nesokia  Indica. 
Goldar,  Dukh.,  Steroulia  guttata. 
Golden  berenioe.    See  Ophir. 
Golden  eagle,  Aquila  ohrysaetos. 
Golden  orange.  Citrus  Japonica. 
Golden  stream,  Chryaorrhsa  of  the 
ancients,    Barrada  rirer  of  Da- 
mascus. 


Golden-thread  root,  Coptis  teeta. 
Goliga,  Mantika,  Malay,  Bezoar. 
Golive,  Korimidi,  Tel.,   Coix  bar* 

bata. 
Gol-kakra,      Benj.,       Momordica 

Cochin-Chinensis. 
Golkamila  sama,    Jhsluh,  Glooh- 

idion  velutinum. 
Gol-kundru,  Panj.,  Ooccinea  Indica. 
Golu-mora,    Ceylon,    Cryptocarya 

floribunda. 
Golunda  Ellioti.    See  Coffee  Plant- 
ing, 774. 
Gombroon.     See    Bunder   Abbas; 

Harmozia. 
Gomcha.    See  Clothing. 
Gome,  Jav.,  Bice. 
Gomez,  Lorenzo  de.    See  BotneD. 
Gond.       See     Central    Provinces; 

Dravidian. 
Gondar.    See  Insects. 
Gond-badustar,  Hind.,  Civet. 
Gondni,     Lasura,    Hind.,    Cordia 

obliqua. 
Gondopherres.    See  Bactria,  224. 
Gonerdiya  dynasty.     See  Kashmir. 
Gongen  Sama.     See  Oki-don-Tako. 
Gooral,  Hind.,  Nemorrhoedus  goral. 
Gooseberry,  country,  Cicca  disticha. 
Gooseberry  tree,  Ayerrhoa  caram- 

bola. 
Goowa  mooree,  Beng.,  Fooniculum 

panmori. 
Gopala,  a  name  of  Krishna. 
Qopura.    See  Architecture,  143. 
Gor,  Assau,  Bhinoceros. 
Gora.    See  Bhairava. 
Gora-bach,  Beng.,  Acorus  calamus. 
Gorak     amli,     Hind.,    Adansonia 

digitata. 
Gorakhnath,  a  name  of  Siva. 
Goranta,     Iveni,    Tel.,    Lawsonia 

inermis. 
Gor-bacha,  Dukh.,  Leopard. 
Gori.    See  Hasn  Gori. 
Gorilla,  Orang-utan. 
Gor-ki^ga  of  Kashmir.    See  Pheas- 

ant. 
Gorkhar,    Hind.,    Equus    onager. 

Wild  ass  of  Cutch. 
Gorkhee,BBNG.,  Solanum  pubescens. 
Gorochana,  Sansk.,  Bezoar. 
Gorre  cbimidi,  Tel.,  Andrographis 

echioides. 
Goru  ohettu  gadda,  Tel.,  Eulophia 

virens. 
Goru  -  chikudu,     Tel.,     Cyamopsis 

psoraloides. 
Gos-hawk,  Astur  trivirgatus. 
Gossampinus  rubra,  Bombeix  Mala- 

barioum. 
G<Msampinu8  Bumphii,  Eriod^hdron 

anfractuosum. 
Gotho,  Ubiya,  Carissa  caiandas. 
Gotti  ohettu,  Tel.,  Zizyphus  xylo- 
pyrus,  Z.  elliptica,  and  Z.  cara- 
cutta. 
Gouari,     Gour,     Dukh.,     Hind., 

Cyamopsis  psoraloides. 
Goughia     N^gherrense,     Daphni- 

phyllum  Boxburghii 
Goundhan,  Mahb.,  Diospyros  cordi- 

folia. 
Gour,  Ganri-Gai,    Hind.,    Gavaeus 

gaurus. 
Goura  ooronata.    See  Pigeons. 
Gk>urd,  Benincasa  cerif era;  Cucurbita 
maxima,   Trichosanthes   cucume- 
rina. 
Gourd,  wild,  Colocynth. 
Gour-gia,       Pebs.,       Andropogon 

schoenanthus. 
Govardhan.    See  Mount. 
Govila,  Beng.,  Vitis  latifoUa* 
GovincU    See  Nanak. 
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Govind  Kund.    See  Brindaban. 

Gowreephal,  Dukh.,  Kubus,  sp. 

Gowr-gia,  Pebs.,  Lemon  grass. 
Goyar,  Beng.,  Plotus  meh^nogaster. 
Gozang,  Kasamm,  Chbnab,  Ayena 

fatua. 
Gracillaria  tenax,  Euoheuma  spino- 
sum.    See  Agar-agar ;  Sea-weeds. 
Graculidse.     See  Phalacroooracidse. 
Gradul,  Dukh.,  Entada  pursetha. 
Grseco  Parthian.    See  Bactria,  223. 
Grahana,  Sansk.,  an  eclipse. 
Grahastasramam.  Hindu,  66. 
Grahilote— Kach'hwaha. 
Grail.    See  Holy  Fig  Tree ;  Patra. 
Gram,  Dolichos  uniiiorus  is  Biadras 
gram ;  Bed  gram  is  D.  catjang ; 

Bengal  gram  is  Cicer  arietinum ; 
Green  gram  is  Phaseolus  mungo  ; 

Manilla  gram  is  Arachis  hypogea. 
Grama-karana,  Sansk.,  Accountant. 
Grampus.      See   Cetacea;   Delphi- 

nidie. 
Granatum     litoreum,     Xylocarpus 

granatum. 
Graphite.    See  Black  Lead ;  Plum- 
bago.    . 
Graptophyllum  hortense.  Caricature 

plant, 
Grass  cloth — Urticace». 
Grass  oil  of  Nemaur,  Eng.,  Andro- 
pogon Martini. 
Grassya.    See  Cutch;  Pramara. 
Gratiola    portulaoacea,   Herpestzis 

monniera. 
Grebe,  tp.  of  Podioeps,  Colymbidse, 
Grihashta,  Householder. 
Grimnas,  Bhot.,  Hordeum  ooeleste. 
Grosbeaks,  sp.  of  FringiUinsB. 
Grotte  aux  fiSes.    See  Cromlech. 
Ground  -  nut,     Earth  -  nut,     Eno.  , 
Z.  Arachis  hvpogea. 
Grouse,  rock  and  sand,  the  family 

PterodidsB.     See  Tetraonidss. 
Grubs.    See  Bug ;  Coffee  Planting ; 

Crane ;  Insects. 
Gryllotalpa  Phanga.    See  Crickets  ; 

Insects;  Phanga. 
Gua,  Kuthi?  Beng.,  Areca  catechu. 
Guatteria     coffeoides,     Polyaithia 

coffeoides. 
Guchi,  Hind.,  Mushroom. 
Guddi — Kohifltan. 
Gudi    kum,    also    Gudia,    Hind., 

Meconopsis  aculeata. 
Guduchi,    Sansk.,    also    Amurta, 

Tinon>ora  cordifolia. 
Gudumbat,    Hind.,  Bhus   vemici- 

fera. 
Guelder  rose.  Viburnum  opulus. 
Gugaira.     See  Canals. 
Gugal^    Hind.,    Gugalam,     Tah., 

Besins. 
Gugal,     Dup,     Beng.,    Oanarium 

strictum. 
Gugal,    SuTLEJ,    Dolomiea   macro- 

cephala. 
Gugala,  Sanbk.,   Hind.,  Balsamo- 

dendron  agallocha. 
Guggala,TEL., (resin  )Yatica  robusta, 

B'dellium. 
Guguli,    Dekhan,    Letsomia    ner- 
vosa. 
Gui,     Sisterhood.      See     Brother- 

maMng;  Oraon. 
Guia-Ieggra,  Beno.,  Stumus  cinera- 

ceus. 
Guinea    grains.      See     Melegueta 

Pepper. 
Guinea-worm,  Filaria  Medinensis. 
Guierati.    See  Languages. 
Gulandi,  Can.,  Golunda  Elliotti. 
Gulbadaa.    See  Cloths. 
Qul-bcJiar,  Hind.,  Grislea  tomen- 
tosa. 
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Oul  baji,  Gill  ftbbas,  HiND.,  Mira- 

bilis  jalapa. 
Gul-chand,  Hiin>.,  GardeniA  florida. 
Gul-d&wadi,  Hind.  ,  Ohrysanthemam 

Indicum. 
Guler,  Hind.,  Fious  glomerata. 
Guli,  Hind.,  Argyreia  spedosa. 
Gnli,  Tbl.,  Capparis  grandis. 
Gul-i-ajaib,  Hind.,  HibiaouB  muia- 

bilis. 
Golimara,  CAN.,  Zizyphus  jujaba. 
Gulivenda,  Tel.,  Abrus  ^eoatorifia. 
Gul  jafari  punika,KAOHAN,yillania. 
Gul  khaira,  Hind.,  Althaea  rosea. 
Gullem  chettu,  Tel.,  Cappariii  gran- 

dk. 
Gulli,  DUKH.,  CoAl. 
Gulls,  sp,  of  Larus,  Kroikocephalus, 

Xema. 
Gul-maidah— Ja«ynth. 
Gul  mukhmul,  MIND.,  €k>mphrena 

globoea. 
Gul  mumaxmi,  Gul  sparlei.  Hind., 

Amebia  eohioides. 
Gul-shabu,   Hind.,   PoliantheB   tu- 

beroaa. 
Guluga,  Malay,  Cinnabar. 
Guluwaa.    See  Kashmir. 
Gul-wail,  DuKH.,  Tinospora  oordi- 

folia. 
Gumaddi    kaia,    Tel.,     Cumrbiia 

maxima. 
Gumbari,  Bsng.,  Gmelina  arborea. 
Gumpana,  Tel.,  Odina  wodier. 
Gumti — ^Kankrowlee  Lake. 
Gumudu-ieku,   Tel.,  Gmelina   ar- 
borea. 
Gamudu  tige,  Tel.,  Bataiafl  pani- 

ciUata. 
Gunch,  Betti,  Kasq.,  Abma  preoa- 

torluB. 
Guncha,  Hind.,  Abnu  preoatoriUB. 
Gond,  Goondi,  Hind.,  Cordiaangus* 

tifolia. 
Gundala,    Gundra,    Tel.,    Cypenia 

hezastEtchyus. 
Gundatu,  Ejia-mar,  Dbkh.,  Aristo- 

lochia  bracteata. 
Gund  baranghi,  Dukh.,  Gunta  bar- 

enga. 
Gund  bel,  OlachB,  Hind.,  Lemon 

grass. 
Gundha-goorana.     Bbno.,     Andro- 

pogonglaber. 
Gundho-bena,  Beno.,  Guj.,  Lemon 

grass. 
Gundhuraja,      Sanak.,     Gardenia 

florida. 
Gund-mar,  Kabh.,  Wormwood. 
Gundn  meda,  Tsl.,  Celastrus  pani- 

culatus. 
Gundun,  Mahb.,  Ehretia  ovalifolia. 
Gunga-ravi,  Tel.,  Rosewood. 
Gunong  Bermon.    See  Binua. 
Guorami     See  Fishes,  1115. 
Guptipara.    See  Triveni 
Guranya  alu,  Hind.,  Diosoorea  pur- 
purea. 
Gurasman  Bahasht.    See  Parsee. 
Gurayi,  Guriya,  GoND.,  Portaz  pic- 

ius. 
Gurgan.    See  Hyrcani. 
Gurga-naru,  Hind.,  Bryonia  laoin- 

iosa. 
Gurha  Mundala.    See  Durgontee. 
Gurmalla,  Guj.,  CathartooMrpus  fis* 

tula. 
Gurnard,  sp,  of  the  Triglidae,  Fishes. 
Gurrapu  gatte  aku,  Tra[<.,  Ctteroden- 

dion  ▼iscoBum. 
Gurrayin  of  Hnrriana,  Bustard. 
Goruj^la,  TsL.,  Abrus  preeatoriuB. 
Gurugu  kura,  TsL.,  Celosia  albida. 
Qurul^tta,  Kansk.,  Bole  Annenian. 
Guru  Kot.    See  Kotegurh. 


Gurasman.    See  Panee. 

Gurz,  Hind.,  Maoe. 

Gushura,  Hind.,  Boot  of  Barleria 

longifolia. 
Gusn^  of  Cis-Sutlej,  sandy,  unoul^ 

turable  soil. 
Gutchka,  Gudgega,  DuKH.,  Guilan- 

dina  bonduc. 
Gutimar,  Hind.,  Aquila  hastata. 
Gutti  gunneru,  Tel.,  Calpioarpum 

Boxburghii. 
Guya  gutti,  Tel.,  Trichodisma  Indi- 

cum. 
Guvar-phalli,  GCJ.,  Cyamopsis  pso- 

raloiaes. 
Gaya  babula.  Hind.,  Yachellia  far- 

nesiana. 
Gu2anjabin,  Hind.,  Manna. 
Gwai-douk,  Bubh.,  Connarus  speci- 

osa. 
Gwalior.    See  Cave  Temples,  611 ; 

Hindustan,  80-83;  Sindia. 
Gwal  kakri.  Hind.,  Bryonia  umbel- 

lata. 
Gya,  Tib.,  a  Barbarian. 
Gymnodontidse — Diodon,  Fishes. 
Gymnopleunu.    See  Coprids. 
Gynaion  vestitum,  Cordia  vestita. 
Gypaetus  barbatus.  Vulture. 
Gyraspur.    See  Architecture. 


Habak,  Abab.,  Ocimum,  «p. 

Habash,  a  race  in  Africa ;  an  Abys- 
sinian. 

Habilsai.    See  AfghaniBtan. 

Hadar,  Khadri,  Bbab,  Bibes. 

Hadramaut.    See  Arabia. 

Haenun,  a  name  of  Amoy. 

Haft  Khaneh—Karna-olwpara. 

Haft  Tan.    See  Baba  Yadgar. 

Haiga.    See  Brahmans,  4^. 

Hai-hung,  Hai-t'ang-li|  CHIN.,  Cy- 
donia  Japonica. 

Haikalsai.    See  Afghanistan, 

Hai-kau,  Chin.,  Beaver. 

Haik-khyse,  Bubh.,  Sapindui  emar- 
ginatus. 

Hu-nah,  Chin.,  Lawsonia  inermis. 

Hai-piau-siu,  Chin.,  Cuttle-fish 
bone. 

Hai-rh-cha,  Chin.,  Catechu. 

Hai-tsai,  Hai-tsau,  Chin.,  Agar-agar. 

Hai-tsau,  Tu-ja-tsai,  Chin.,  Alg», 
Sea-weeds. 

Hai-tsung,  Chin.,  Squill. 

Haiyu— KuBunda. 

Hajam,  Hind.,  a  barber  in  Central 
India ;  the  village  barbers,  particu- 
larly the  Muhammadan  ones,  have 
some  knowledge  of  medicine ;  they 
also  set  broken  limbs,  and  their 
wives  usually  act  as  midwivcB. 

Hajong.    See  Borneo,  420. 

Hajr-Armeni,  Arab.,  Bole  Ar- 
menian. 

Hajr-ul-Aswad,  the  blaok  stone  at 
Mecca. 

Hajr-ul-Bucher,  Abab.,  Beaoar. 

Hajr  -  ul  -  Musa,  Abab.  ,  Asphalte^ 
Mommai. 

Hakeem,  a  physician.    See  Hakim. 

Hakin,  Hakun,  Hind.,  Croton  poly- 
andrum. 

Hakoroh,  Bbno.,  Dilivaria  iHcifolia. 

Hakuch,  Beno.,  Psoralea  oory- 
lifolia. 

Hala,  Halai,  Halashi,  Bavi,  BhuB 
Bueoedanea. 

EbJas.    See  Binua. 

Halbeh,  Shimlet,  Abab.,  Trigonella 
foenum-grSMum. 

Haldi,  Hind.,  Curcuma  longa. 
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Haldi-algusi-lnta,   Beno.,   CoBcnta 

reflexa. 
Haldi-ka-jhar,    Dukh.,    Coscininm 

fenestratnm. 
Halela    sard.    Hind.,    Terminal^ 

chebula,  Myrobalan. 
Haleluj,   Abab.,   BaVanites   .£gyp- 

tiaoa. 
Haleo,  Harin,  Hadu,  Panj.,  Oomus 

macrophylla. 
Hal-gass,  SiNOH.,  Yatezia  Indict 
Hali.    See  Dom. 

Haliastur  Indieus,  L  437.    See  Birds. 
Halicore.   See  Ceiaoea ;  Delphiniday; 

Dugong. 
Halim,    Tara-teaak,  Hind.,  Lepi- 

dium  sativum.  • 
Hali   mara,    Can.,  Chryaophyllum 

Boxburghii. 
Hali-moong,    Bbng.,    Green  gram, 

Phaseolus  mango. 
Halispongia,    a   genus  of   spooges, 

the  genus  Halichondria. 
Haliun,   Hind.,    Asparagus     raee- 

mosus. 
Hallabid.    See  Aivhiteciiire,  146. 
Halmililla,     Hammaniftl,     Sinoh., 

Benya  ammanilla. 
Halwa  kaddu?    Hind.,   Cacuzbita 

maxima. 
Halyun,  Yeramya,  Abab*,  Aspara- 
gus officinalis. 
Hamadan.    See  Esther. 
Hamah.    See  Ismail  Abulfida. 
Hamat.    See  Gamut. 
Hamaz,  Abab.,  Bumex  aoetosa. 
Ha-mi    See  Oolquhoun. 
Hamites  in  Africa^  estiisated  at  20 

millionB. 
HamranzaL    See  Afghanistan. 
Hamsa  padi,  Tel.,  (a)  Heliotrtmium 

Coromandelianum,    (6)    Celdenia 

prooombenB. 
Hanbal.    See  Imam. 
Hancomia  BpeoBOsa.      See    Caoat> 

cfaoue. 
Hand  -  gul,    Kaohan,    Oifihoiiua 

intybus. 
Hang-chow-fu.    See  Bora,  417. 
Hangul,    Honglu,   Kabh.,   Cervos 

WaUiohii. 
Hanj%  Pushtu,  Acacia  fameaiana. 
Hanjika,  also  Chiri  teko,  Tel.,  a  «p. 

of  derodendron,  a  medicinal  root. 
Han-shwin-ahih,  CmK.,  Caleaieous 

spar. 
HansrajjPANJ.yAdiantumeaodatnnL 
Hanuman,  Hind.,  Presbytb  entvl- 

lus.    See  Mamnialia. 
Haaway,  Jonas.    See  Caqiiaa  Sea. 
Hansal,    Hind.,   Acer    cnlcnUam, 

also  Ax>t  of  Citrulltts  eidooynthis. 
Hapuimali,  Beno.,  VaUaris  dicbo- 

toma. 
Har.    SeeBaaant. 
Har,    Harhar,    HiND.,   Teimiaalis 

chebula. 
Harbarah,  Dukh.,  Ciioer  arieiuiBm. 
Harbarala,  SiNOH.,  Oolocaaia  anti- 


quorum. 
Har    chazrol.     Hind.,    Flaooutia 

sepiaria,  Flagellaija  Indisa. 
Hardaur.    See  Hurdour. 
HBrdwioke,  QeneraL   8eeBirds,367. 
Harfaruri,  Hind.,  Cicca  distiehs. 
Har^pla,   Hugela,    HiXD.«  Lipio- 

ptilosarnda. 
HarGoviad.    SeeNviak. 
Haii,  Hind.,  Aristolodiia  Ihdiea. 
Hariali,  Qraas,  fYnndnn  <hi  ^jlm 
Hari  Dass.    See  TMuen. 
HaiiKiii    SeaJapaa. 
Haii-mandhakamn,     Tai..,    GtB 

arietinam. 
Hari-Bud.    See  Herat. 
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HariBohaiidra.    See  Sanfthseplias. 
Haritaka,  Sanse.,  Terminaua  che- 

bula. 
Harita    manjari,    Tel.,    Aoalypha 

Indioa. 
Haritha,    Hind.,    SapinduB    deter- 

gens,  S.  aoominatus. 
Hujora,   Hind.,    CiasuB    qaadran- 

gnlarifl. 
Harka,  Can.,  Hannala  rata  ? 
Harkoch   kaata,   Hind.,    DiliTaria 

ilioifolia. 
Hannal,  Isband,  Hind.,  Peganum 

harmala. 
Harmala  rata,  Peganum  hannala. 
Harmaohi,  Pan  J.,  Bole  Armenian. 
Ham,  Antilope  becoartica. 
Hama  ma8,H[ND.  ,Gerbiilue  IndiouB. 
Harpodon.    See  Fishes,  1116. 
Har*puja.    See  Husbandry,  126. 
Harput,  Kabh.,  XJrras,  8p. 
Harriers,  sp,  of  Circus.    See  Birds. 
Harrin-han,  Hind.,  Amoora  rohi- 

tuka. 
HartaL  Hind.,  Orpiment. 
Hartignsea  qwoiabilis.  See  Cedar. 
Hanm-tutiya,  Hind.,  Ophelia. 
Hasalban  -  ai^ir,  AiiAB.,  Bosmar- 

inus  otBcinalis. 
Hasan — Imam. 
Hasani  Syed,  Desoendants  of  Hasan, 

son  of  Ali. 
Hasani  Yusuf .    See  Diatomaoee. 
Hasan-iu-Saba.     See  Alamut ;  Old 

Ifan. 
Hasek.    See  Hud. 
Hasha,  Arab.,  Thymus  rul^aris. 
Ha-sih-ni,  Mongol,  Asaf ostida. 
Hasni,  Hind.,  Cichorium  intybus. 
Hasn-nl-HiUaj.    See  Sufi. 
Hasse  Inban,  Hvsse^-jawi,  Pebs., 

Styrax,  Benzoin. 
Hasti  kflymka,  Til.,  Elephantopus 

Bcaber. 
Hastinapor.    See  Jumna. 
Hafh,  HIND.,  Cubit. 
Hathajooroe,  HnvD.,  Cyclamen. 
Hatial— Sir-kap. 
Hatkar.    See  Dhangar. 
Hatmul,  Hind.,  Ophelia  alata. 
Hattian,  Safed  simal.  Hind.,  Erio- 

dendron  anfraotaosum. 
Hauran.    See  Bedouin. 
Havanga,  Maleal.,  Cassia  lignea. 
Hawk  eagles,  tp.  of  limnaetus. 
Hawks,  uie  sub-family  Aooipitrinae. 

See  Birds. 
Hay,  Arthur,  Marquess  of  Tweed- 
dale.    See  Birds,  367. 
Hazara.    See  Afghanistan. 
Hazel,     Corylus    colurna,     Hama- 

melidete. 
Haziz-Hindi,  Arab.,  Berberis  aris- 

tata. 
Head-hunting.    See  Borneo. 
Heart -pea,  Cardiospermum  halioa- 

cabum. 
Heather,    Himalayan,    Andromeda 

faatigiata. 
Hebalsu,  Can.,  Artoearpus  hinratua. 
Hecatnos  of  Miletus,  B.C.  50»-486, 

the  first   Greek  who  speaks   of 

India  by  name. 
Hedera    racemosa,     Heptapleurum 

raoemosum. 
Hedgehogs,  gp,  of  Erinaoeus.     See 

Mammalia. 
Hedrchiumooronarium.  SeeOanda- 

BUji. 

Hedysarum  alhagi,  Alhagi  mauro- 

rum. 
Hedysarum  lagenarium,  .fisohyno- 

meneaspera. 
Hedysarum  prpstratum,  Indigofera 

enneapylla. 


Hedysarum  sennoides,  Ormooarpum 

sennoides. 
HedyBarum  trifl.,  Desmodium  tri- 

florum. 
Heen    ambilla  ^as,  SiNOH.,  Anti- 

desma  alezitena. 
Heen-tambala.     Sinoh.,      Ehxetia 

buxifolia. 
Heggin,  Can.,  Mus  bandioota. 
Heh-fu-tssi,   Tsin-hiung,  Chin., 

Aconitum  variegatum. 
Helbeth,  Abab.,  Fenugreek  seed. 
Heliadn  of  India.     Hindustan,  80 ; 

Rama;  Solar Bace. 
Helianthemum.    See  Cistaceae. 
Helianthus  oleifer,  Guizoti^oleifera. 
Helianthus    tuberosus,    Jerusalem 

artichokes. 
HeliconidsB.    See  Insects. 
Helicteres  isora,  Isora  corylifolia. 
Helij-i-Kabuli,   Abab.,    Terminalia 

chebula,  Myrobalan. 
Heliocles.    See  Bactria,  222. 
HelioooDiB  cupido.    See  Insects. 
Heliopous.       See    Baalbec;    Sun- 
worship. 
Heliopsis  platyglossa,  Guizotia  olei- 

fera. 
Heliothis  armigera.    See  Insects. 
Heliotrope.    See  Bloodstone. 
Heliotropium    Indioum,   Tiaridium 

Indicum. 
Helmand.    See  Aryan,  176. 
Helmet  crab,  limulus  longispina. 
Hemba,  Arab.    See  Oxalidaoets. 
Hemidaotylus  coctceL  See  Beptiles. 
Hemigymma      Macleodii,      Cordia 

Macleodii. 
Hemileia    vastatrix.      See    Coffee 

Planting,  775 ;  Insects. 
Hemiramphus.    See  Fishes,  1116. 
Hemitelia  horrida.  Tree-fern. 
Hemitragns.    See  Bovidse,  425^ 
Hemlock,  Conifun  Tnaculatnm. 
Hemp,  Cannabis  sativa,  Crotalaria 

juncea. 
Hemroo.    See  Clothing. 
Hendel  kakora,  Bbng.,  Bhiaophoxa 

gymnorhiza. 
Hendon.    See  Baffles. 
Hengar.    See  Palitana. 
Heng-ohung-ha-po,  Chin.,  Chiaa 

grass  or  Bhea. 
Henna,  Mhendi,  HiMD.,  Lawsonia 

inermis. 
Henna  goriTi,  Can.,  Ixora  parri- 

flora. 
Henna -ul-koresh,  Arab.,   Lichen 

rotundatus. 
Hera.    See  Hora. 
Hercules.    See  Baldeo. 
Herear  du,  a  deity  of  the  Koram- 

bar. 
Herenso,  Sansk.,  Pisum  satiyum. 
Hermnus.    See  Bactria,  222. 
Hermann.    See  Botany. 
Hermit  crabs,  sp.  of  Paguridas. 
Hermon — Mount. 
Herodias.    See  Enet. 
Herons,  sp.  of  Ardca. 
Herpestes  griseus.    See  ViTerridse; 

Icnneumon. 
Herpeton,    a    genus    of    harmless 

snakes.    See  Beptiles. 
Heesonite,  or  Kaneel  stone.  Cinna- 
mon stone.    See  €ramet. 
HeterophTagma  Boxborghii,  Spatho- 

dea  Boxburghii. 
Hevea  Bentfaamiana.     See  Cao«t- 

ohouc. 
He  war,  Mahr.,  Acacia  leuoophloea. 
Hisrhi,  Sandwich  Islands,  Saa- 

talum  album. 
Hiang-eh'-nn,  Chun-pi,  Obxn.>  Oed- 

reUodoratMu 
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Hiang-fu-tse,.  Chin.,  Cyperus  escu- 

lentus. 
Hiang-kwang,  Chin.,  Mushroom. 
Hiang-ma,  Chin.,  Hibiscus  canna- 

binus. 
Hiang-tsai,  Chin.,  Parsley. 
HiatiUa.    See  Hun. 
Hibbah  namah,  a  deed  of  gift. 
Hibbuk,  also  Hibbuk  nana,  Arab,, 

Mint. 
Hibiscus  popolneus,  Thespesia  po- 

jDulnea. 
Hibisous  sixfiilis,  Paritium  tiliaoeum* 
Hibiscus  subdanffa,  Boselle. 
Hibiscus  Zeylaaicus,  Pavonia  Zey- 

lanica. 
Hi-el,  the  winter  solstice. 
HieroduUa  of  Bal^lon,  Dancing  girls. 
Hieroglyphics.     See  Cuneiform. 
Hijili  badam,  Bxnq.,  Anacardium 

oocidentale,     also   Aleurites   tri- 
loba. 
Hijili  mehndi,  Eugenia  braoteata. 
Hijjul,  Hind.,  Bsno.,  Barringtonia 

acutangula. 
Hik-gass,  Singh.,  Odina  wodier. 
Hillooya,   BsNa,  Asparagus  offici- 
nalis. 
Hilsa  fish,  Clupea  palasah. 
Hiltit,  Anjadan,  Arab.,  Ferula  asa- 

foetida. 
Himapraya  or  Himavan,  the  Snowy 

Mountains. 
Himavat.    See  ParvatL 
Himis,  Humuz,  Arab.,  Cieer  arie- 

tinum. 
Himyar,  Ara&,  Bed— Homaritn. 
Hin  -  bin  •  komM,    SiNflH.,    Andro- 

graphis  panioulata. 
Hindano,  SiND.,  CitrnUns  cueurbita. 
Hindhi.    See  Afghanistan,  80. 
Hinduba,    Hind.,   Cichonum  inti- 

bus. 
Hindu  Kush.     See  Central  Asia; 

Imaus. 
Hindustan,  80— Indore. 
Hindwana,  Hind.,  also  Taibuz.  the 

Water-melon,  Citmllus  ouourbita. 
Hinereduia,      Singh.,      Anethnm 

sowa. 
Hing,    Hind.,    Ferula    asafoetida, 

AsafoBtida. 
Hingam,  Arab.,  Hind.,  Time,  Sea- 
son ;  hence  ffingami,  temporary. 
Hingan  bet,  ffingot,  Hind.,  Bala> 

nites  .£syptiaca. 
Hingda,  aJso  Durdar,  Hind.,  Cin- 

abar. 
Hing-gaoh,  Bxng.,  Asalcstida  plant 
Hingbudi,  Sanbk.,  Terminalia  oat- 

appa. 
Hmgla  j.    See  Kapadi 
Hingodee,  Beng.,  Solanum  melon- 

gena. 
Hin-gotu     kola,     Singh.,    Hy'dro- 

ootyle  Asiatica. 
Hingul,  Singh.,  Amoora  rohituka. 
Hingula  Devi    See  OritsB. 
Hinne  koreiah,  Arab.,  lichen  ro- 
tundatus. 
Hin-pus-wael,  Singh.,  Entada  poise- 

tha. 
Hintal,  Beng.,  Phosnix  palodoea. 
Hippion     hyasopifolium,     Cioendia 

hyssopifolia. 
Hippobosca  equina,  Hone-fly. 
Hippooamnus.     See  Kshee,   1116; 

SyngnauiidjB. 
Hippoglosnu    olrraceus,    Japamae 

halibut. 
Hii>pomane  biglandulosa  of  Borneo, 

^Ids  oaoutMioiac. 
HippcmotamuB      amphibius.       See 

\  Hippo^m  irtaoulatoB,  Tridaona  gigaa. 
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HippofltraitiB.    Seo  BaoMa,  222. 
Hippotigrifl.     See  Kquidie. 
Hiptage  madablota,  Gaertnera  race- 

mosa. 
Hirabo],    Sansk.,  Balsamodendron 

myrrhak 
Hira   dakhttn,    Pterooarpus   draoo, 

Galamm  draoo,  Dragon's  blood. 
Hirak  or  Hirek,  Diospyros  montana. 
Hiranyabahu.    See  Ohandragapta. 
Hira-tatia,  Hnm.,  Green  copperas. 
Hircus  segagrus,  Capra  megaceros. 
Hirda,  DuKH.,  also  Hulaah,  Termi- 

nalia  chebula. 
Hirek,  Paaendu,  Pan  J.,  Diospyros 

montana. 
Himeola.    See  Fungus. 
Him-padi,      Hind.,      Conyolvulus 

arvensis. 
Hirsnf,   BSNQ.,  Artichoke,  Cynara 

scolymus. 
Hiru,  Hind.,  Cassia  tora. 
Hirumba,  a  name  of  Kaohar. 
mssar.    See  Walking  Fishes. 
Hitopadcsa,  Kalila-wa-Damna,  Lite- 

ra^ure. 
Hittitea — Literature. 
Hiu,  Yu,  Chin.,  Citrus  decumana. 
Hiueh-kieb,  Chu-kieh,  Chin.,  Dra- 
gon's blood. 
Hiueh-yu,  Chin,  (the  tallow),  Stil- 

lingia  sebif era. 
Hiuen-hu-soh,  Chin.,  Corydalis  am- 

bigua. 
Hiuen-tiau-tsae,  Chut.,  Kubus,  sp. 
Hiung-nu.     See  Hun ;  Turk. 
Hiun-luh-hiang,  Chin.,  Olibanum. 
Hla,  Tib.,  Musk  deer.    The  finest 

musk  comes  &om  Khoten. 
H*lwa-bo,  BuRM.,  Eriol»natiliifolia. 
H'man,  Bubh.,  Feronia  elephantum. 
H*man  then,  Bu&m.,  Curcuma  Kos- 

Goeana. 
H'mo,  BuRM.,  Agaric. 
Hnan,  Bubh.,  Nauclea  cordifoUa. 
Hnan  bai,  Na-bhay,  Burm.,  Odina 

wodier. 
Hnan-ma,BuBM.,Sesamum  Indicum. 
Ho— Kol,  Mundah,  Sun^womhip. 
Hoa  or  Hea.    See  Chaldsea,  642. 
Hobby,  Hypotriorohis  subbuteo  and 

H.     severus.       See     Falconid»; 

Laghar. 
Hodgson,  Brvan.    See  Birds,  367. 
Hodhad,  Fatner  of  Balkees. 
Hog-badger,  Arctonyx  coUaris. 
Hog-deer.  Hyelafdlius  pordnus. 
Hog-weed,  Boerhaavia  erecta. 
Hoh-huh,  Chin.,  Quereus,  sp. 
HoisaXa.    See  Architecture ;  Sculp- 
tures. 
Hoisala  Bellala.     See  Architecture, 

146;  Sculptures. 
Holcus  spicatus,  Penicillaria  spicata. 
Holgeri,    Mahr.,   Holigama   longi- 

fdia. 
Holkar.    See  Feudatory. 
Holly.  Ilex. 

Hollyhock,  Eno.,  Althaea  rosea. 
Holopteloea  integrifolia,  Ulmus  in- 

te^ifolia. 
Holothuria     ph3r8alisy     Portuguese 

man-of-war. 
Holothuriadse,  Trepang. 
Homa.    See  Soma. 
Homklopsidn.    See  Reptiles. 
Hondapara,  Cstl.,  DiUenia  spedosa. 
Honey  Duxzard,  Pemis  oristata. 
Honey  guides,    Indicator    xantho- 

notus. 
Honey-suckers,    sp.  of   jfithopyga, 

Leptoooma,  Aiaohneohthra,  Sun- 

bini. . 
Honeysuckle,  Quisqualis  Indica. 
Hong-lane,  Chin.,  Coptis  teeta. 


Honglu,  Kash.,  Cerms  WalllchiL 
Honnay,  Can.,  Pterocarpus  santa- 

linus. 
Honover.     See  Parsee. 
Hor,  Hind.,  Terminalia  chebula. 
Hora-gaha,    Sinoh.,  Dipterocarpus 

turbinatus. 
Hori-kowan,  Mahr.,  Alstonia  scho- 

laris. 
Horingi  maram,  also  Horingi  tauga 

maram,  Tam.,  Soap-nut  trees. 
Hotitee.     SeeAst^hola;  Oritn. 
Hormara,  Sea-coast  district  of  Balu- 
chistan. 
Hormazd.    See  Parsee. 
Hombills.    See  Birds ;  Buoerotidn. 
Hornet.       See  Insects;  Vespids; 

Wasps. 
Horse.     See  Equids. 
Horn  of  Surat,  Urtica  heterophylla. 
Ho-san,  Chin.*  Rhubarb. 
Ho-tan-t*u,  Chin.,  Commelyna  Ben- 

galensis. 
Ho-t'-au,  Sien-kwo,  Chin.,  Peach. 
Hottentot   in  Africa  estimated  at 

50,000. 
Hottonia  serrata,  Hydrilla  verticil- 

lata. 
Hot  wind,  Phagwa. 
Houbara.    See  Bustard. 
Howa,  Per8.,  Atmospheric  air. 
How  Tsang,  Ulterior  Tibet. 
Hoy-shun,  Chin.,  Holothuria. 
Hsai-than-barah,  Burh.,  Qelonium 

lanceolatum. 
H'sat-ta-phu,     BuBic.,     Pandanus 

odoratissimus. 
H'say-dan-shwaywa,  BUBH.,  Arsenic. 
H'seik-ba-lu,     BuRif.,     Nyotanthes 

arbor-tristis. 
ETseik-kyi,  BuRM.,  Sapindus  rubi- 

ginosus. 
H'sen,    H'sen-way,  Bubh.,   Odhna 

squanosa. 
ETsoo-kyan-bo,    Bubh.,  Ciesalpinia 

sepiaria. 
H'tem,  BuRH.,  Nauclea  parriflora. 
H'ten-Too,  Hind.,  Casnarina  muri- 

cata. 
H^toung  h*pyu,  Bubh.,  Calcareous 

spar. 
Hub,  Arab.,  a  fruit. 
Hubbuk,  Arab.  ,  Mentha  sativa. 
Hubbuk-id-bukir,  Arab.,  Anthemis 

nobilis. 
Hub-ul-ban  (seeds),  Abab.,  Horse- 
radish tree. 
Hub-ul-ghar,  Arab.,  Laurel  berry. 
Hub-ul-huber,      Arab.,      Juniper 

berries. 
Hub-ul-kaking,     Arab.,    Puneeria 

ooagnlans. 
Hub-ul-mul,   Arab.,  Ophelia  chir- 

ata. 
Hub-ul-mushk,  Arab.,  Abelmosohus 

moschatus. 
Hub-US-Soudan,      Arab.,      Cassia 

absus. 
Hub-usufcrjul,  Arab.,  Cydonia  vul- 
garis. 
Hub-u-zangi,  Abab.,  Ipomoea  tui^ 

pethum. 
Huing-yuen,    Chin.,    Saroodaotylis 

odorata. 
Hu-kwa,  Hwang-kwa,  Chin.,  Cneu- 

mis  melo. 
Hnlang-hik-gas,  SnvaH.,  Chicknuada 

tabularis. 
Hulan  mara.  Can.,  Albiziia  stipulata. 
Hulashing,  Kabh.,  Rhus  bucUam- 

ela. 
Hullab,  Hind.,  also  Huria,  Huldah 

or  Zungeehur,  Terminalia  ehebnla. 
Holsi,  Bbnq.,  iBgioeras  fragrans. 
Hu-lu,  Chin.,  Lagenaria  ▼ulgaris. 
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Hulng,  Butairi,  Panj.,  Rhus  aemi- 

alata. 
Huluvi  of  Neilgherries,  Eurya  Ja- 

ponica. 
Hulva  mahi,  Dukh.,  Pomphret. 
Hum,  Hamu,  of  Kangxa,  Fimxxnos 

floribunda. 
Hum,  Mahb.,  Guatteria  eerasoidec 
Hu-ma-tsxe,  Chin.,  Flax  seed. 
Humayun   namah.       See   Pancha- 

tantra. 
Hummatu,  Malbal.,  Thorn  apple, 

Datura  alba. 
Humpi.    See  Bellary. 
Humula,  Beno.  ,  Kaempf era  galangsu 
Hun.    See  Hiatilla ;  mui^  Na ;  111. 
Hun-des  or  Gnari  Khorsum,  occu- 
pied by  Hunia. 
Hung-chi-tsze,      Chik.,      Gardenia 

rubra. 
Himg-kiao.    Tibet ;  Tscmg-kfaa-ba. 
Hungrung.    See  SpitL 
Hung-tau,  Chin.,  Abrus  preeatonus. 
Hung-tau-k'au,  Chin.,  Alpinia  ga- 

langa. 
Hunni,  HiND.,  Quereus  annnlata. 
Hunsraj,  Hind.,  Adiantum  eapUlns 

veneris,  A.  lunalatum. 
Hu-peh,  Chin..  Amber. 
Hur  1  the  battle  shout  of  the  Raj- 
put. 
Hur  or  Hura,    HiND.,  Terminalia 

chebula,  MyrobaJan. 
Hnra-kandu,  SnroH.,  KuErimia  Zey- 

bknica. 
Hurfareori,  Hind.,  Cicoa  distiofaa. 
Hurhurya,  Beng.,  Hind.,  Polaniaa, 

Achyranthes  aspen. 
Huri    kaakra,    Bkho.,    Erythrina 

ovalifolia. 
Hnma,  Mus,  Hind.,  Oertrillas  In- 

dicus. 
Hurtiphal,    Nubi,     Brno.,     Cioca 

disticha. 
Hursing,  Hursinghar,  Can.,  Nyetan- 

thes  arbor-trisns. 
Hum,  Assam.,  Urtica  heterophylla. 
Humf-i-tahii,  the  Arabie  alphabet, 

any  alphabet. 
Huro^r  Sapium  Indienm. 
Husain.    See  Imam. 
Husn  Jaber.    See  Jaber. 
Hnsse  luban,  Pbbb.,  Styiaz  besuain. 
Hosti.    See  Cosh. 
Hu-tau,  Chin.,  Phaaeolus,  sp./  H^- 

t-au,  Juglans  regia. 
Huyer,  Beng.,  Cooculus  tiUosiib. 
H^roh-shih,    Hwah  -  shvoi,    ChiKm 

Agalmatolite,  Steatite. 
Hwai-hisng^,  Chin.,  Hlicniin  anisa- 

turn. 
Hwai-hwa-tsing,   Chin.,    Cathaitc- 

carpus  fistulk 
Hwang  -  chi  •  tsae,  Chin.,  Gardenia 

radicana. 
Hwang-hwa,  CHnr.,  Saffitm* 
Hwang-hwa-tni,  Chik.,  lily  flowers 
Hwaag-lda,  CBnr.,8olaniijn  Indirum. 
Hwang-kin-shih,  Chin.,  Realgar. 
Hwang-knng.    See  Somataxa. 
Hwang-liang,  Chin.,  Rhafavrhi. 
Hwang-lien,    Ohin.,    Andregraphis 

panicidata. 
Hwang-ma,  Chdt.,  Henip. 
Hwang-mei,  Chin.,  Apiioot. 
Hwang  -  peh,    Ohin.,    Plwoearpa 

flavus. 
Hwang-ia4aii,  Ohik.,  Soja  hiqpida. 
Hwang-yang-muh,     Chik.,    Bozbi 

sempervirana. 
Hwa  -  tsian,    Chik.,    Xantboxykm 

alatum. 
Hyalonema  Sieboldii,  YeBu 

basket. 
Hy-chy,  CmK.,  Agar-agar. 
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Hydrophids.  •  See  Bepiilee. 

Hydrophylax  maritima.  See  Sand- 
binding  Plants. 

HydroaauruB  Balyaior.   SeeBepiiles. 

Hydros  sohistoras.    See  Reptiles. 

Hyelaphus  pordnus,  Hog-deer.  See 
Cervidaa. 

Hy  hy,  Chin.,  Agai^agar. 

Hyi-bin,  Hsee,  Bdrm.,  ZivrphnM 
jujnba. 

Hylesinus.     See  Insects. 

Hylobates.     See  Hoolook. 

Hymenopten.     See  Insects. 

Hypericum  carneum,  Anoistrolobos 
oarnens. 

Hypnale  nepa,  Reptiles. 

Hyrax  Syriacus,  the  Coney  of  Levi- 
ticus xi.  5,  Deuteronomy  xiv.  7. 

HyroasiA— Jin,  Teheran. 


I',  Chin.,  Whales. 

labadius.     See  Java. 

layapala,  Can.,  Croton  seed. 

Ibkdiyah.     See  Imam. 

Ibex,  Hemitragus  hyloerius,  also 
Capra  Sibirica. 

Ibharan-kusha,  BENa.,  Andropogon 
iwarancusa. 

Ibidorhyncus,  a  curlew.  See  Scolo- 
pacidse. 

Ibis,  Tantalus  leucooephalus,  Ana- 
stomus  oscitans ;  sp,  of  Thres- 
kiomis,  G^eronticns,  and  Fald- 
nellus. 

Ibn  Haukil.    See  Ashkal-ul-Balad. 

Ibn  Kurdadba.    See  Hindu,  74. 

Ibrahim  Qutub  Shah,  one  of  the 
Qutub  Shahi  dsmasty  of  kings, 
who  ruled  at  Goloonda  near 
Hyderabad  a.d.  1657.  He  is 
buried  there,  and  a  large  cupola 
covers  the  tomb. 

Ibu-changke,  Malay,  Clove. 

lohl  marani?  Tam.,  Fiona  t'siela. 

Ichneumon.    See  Herpestes. 

Ichthyoxenus.    See  Crustacea. 

Icica  altissima  of  Guiana,  Cedar. 

Iconoclast,  a  term  often  applied  to 
Mahmud  of  Ghazni^  from  his  de- 
struction of  Hindu  idols.  . 

lothyoetus  bicolor,  Polioietus  ichthy- 
cetus. 

Idaan.    See  Borneo,  419. 

Idakai,  Idangai,  Idam,  Tav.,  Left- 
hand  caate. 

Idayar.    See  Khone. 

IddAli  kailu,  Tsl.,  Manganese. 

Iddu  mulle,  Tam.  of  Ceylon,  Pyru- 
laria  WaUiohiana. 

Ides.    See  Amavasya. 

Idols.    See  Carving. 

Idrisi,  the  Takhallus  of  Abu  Abd- 
ullah.   SeeAlIdrid. 

Idvlia.    See  Phosphorescence. 

Ig^ir,  Waj,  Hcaroon,  Abab.,  Aoorus 
calamus. 

Ignatia  amara,  Strychnos  sancti 
IgnatiL 

Ignatius  Loyola,  Jesuit. 

Iguana.    See  Bish-Kopra. 

I-jen.    See  Colquhoun. 

Ijjaman.    See  Gram. 

IjjuL  Hind.,  Barringtonia  aoutan- 
gula. 

Ijooir,  EoTFT.,  Hordeum  hexasti- 
dbyon. 

liu,  Siji,  Malay,  Gumnti. 

Ikaa  layer,  Histiophoms,  Sailor- 
fish. 

Ikan  leda,  Malay,  Plunmeotes  solea. 

Ikan  surdudu,  Malay,  Anus  anus. 

Ikara,  Beng.,  Mus  bandioota. 


Iker,  Tib.,  Felis  unoia. 

Ikh,  Sansk.,  Sugar-cane. 

Iklaki,  Panj.,   a   square   scarf   of 

Multan. 
Ikl-bir,  Sbnn>.,  Datisca  oannabina. 
Ikra,  RU8.,  Caviare. 
Ikshoo,    Beno.,    Sugar-cane,  Sac- 

charum  cuoullata. 
Ikshugandha,     Sansk.  ;     Ikshura, 

Hun).,  Asteracantha  longifolia. 
n.    See  Chaldna,  642. 
II,  or  Ra,  i.  642. 
Ha.    See  Ikshwa'cu. 
Hachi,  Hind.,  Alpinia  nutans,  also 

Elettaria  cardamomum. 
Ila-mitoham,     Tam.,     Andropogon 

'murioatus. 
Ilavam,  Tam.,    Bombax   Malabari- 

com. 
IlohL    See  Khoten. 
nderim.    See  Othman. 
Ili.    See  Hun. 
Iliazai.    See  Afghanistan. 
Iliyat.    See  Persia. 
Illanun.    See  Boats,  899. 
niecebrum  lanatum,  JErutk  lanata. 
lUecebrum    sessile,    Altemanthora 

sessilis. 
niecebrum  vertieulatum,  Portulaca 

quadrifida. 
Illepi,  Tam.  ,  Bassia  longifolia. 
lUi.     See  Rice  Beer. 
IlUcium  anisatum,  AnisO'etar. 
Illinda,  Tel.,  Diospyros  chloroxylon. 
IlUpi,  Tam.,  Bassia  latifolia. 
Blukatte,  Tel.,  Ichnocarpus  frutes- 

oens. 
Blumbilli  maiam,  Tam.,    Ferreola 

bnxifolia. 
Ilm-i-Nabatftt,  Pebs.,  BotauT. 
Ilm-i-ShOna,  Pers.,  Divination. 
Ilocano.    See  Philippines. 
Imam.    See  Ismail ;  Pesh-Imam. 
Imambarah.    See  Palibothra. 
Imam    Muhammad   Touky,    Imam 

Musa  Kassim,  and    Imam  Rasa. 

SeeKaauneen. 
Imar,    Hind.,    Carpinus   viminea. 

Hornbeam. 
Imarjal,  Hind.,  Iris  pseudaoorus. 
Imaun,  Mawar-im-Nahr. 
Imaus.    See  Mount  Imaus. 
Imbir,  Hind.,  Ubnus  campestris. 
Imbo,  Jay.,  Axadirachta  Indica. 
Imboolgas,  Singh.,  Eriodendron  an- 

fraetuosum. 
Imla,  Hind.,  the  Amni  of  the  Salt 

Range,  Zi^fphus  vulgaris,  or  com- 
mon    jujube,   also    Pebs.,    the 

Bmblic  myrobalan. 
Imli,  Hind.,  Tamarindus  Indica. 
Imli  Khorasani,  Hind.,  Adansonia 

digitata,  also  Thespesia  populnea. 
Imperata     spontanea,     Saochajrum 

spontaaeum. 
Imppio,  a  river  of  the  Panjab ;  its 

sands  yield  gold.    See  Panjab. 
Imrtan.    See  Afghan ;  Kafir. 
Inachus  scorpio— Egeria. 
Inakarto  Pati,  king  of  Janggolo  of 

the  14th  century,  is  said  to  have 

invented  the  kris. 
Inam   lands  of  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency extend  to  3,964,894  acres, 

and     the     assessment     at     Rs. 

54,89,928. 
Inam  of  Bonoa  is  the  Rhea,  China 

grass. 
Incarnations.    See  Karund. 
Inearvillea  emodi,  Amphicome  ar- 

gnta. 
Incarvillea  parasitica,  jEsohynanthus 

grandifloms. 
Incense,  Koondur,  Zuchir,  HiND.y 

OUbMiiim,  Gttgal. 
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Inchi,  Malay,  a  respectable  afiix  to 
names,  as  Inohi  Dawud,  Mr. 
David. 

Indak,  Hind,  of  Salt  Range, 
Gynaion  vestitum,  also  Cordia 
vestita. 

Indarba,  Hind.,  Celtis  Caucasica. 

Indarjao,  Panj.,  Holarrhena  antidy- 
senterica. 

Indarume,  Dukh.,  Dragon's  blood. 

Indian  almond,  Terminalia  catappa. 

Indian  berry,  Cocculus  Indieus. 

Indian  birthwort,  Aristoloehia  In- 
dica. 

Indian  blaokwood,  Dalbergia,  «j). 

Indian  blistering-fly,  Mylabris,  sp. 

Indian  buckbean,  Yillarsia  Indica. 

Indian  bustard,  Houbara  Mac- 
Queenii. 

Inaian  copal  tree,  Vateria  Indica. 

Indian  com,  Zea  mays,  Maice. 

Indian  cress.  Nasturtium. 

Indian  empire.    See  British  India. 

Indian  fig  order,  the  Caotaceae,  a 
group  of  succulent  shrubs,  variable 
in  form,  angular  and  flattened, 
and  frequently  spinous,  bearing 
often  large  and  showy  flowers ; 
the  Indian  fig,  Opuntia  Ficus 
Indica,  has  been  naturalized  in 
Southern  Europe. 

Indian  fig  tree,  Fious  Indica. 

Indian  fox,  Yulpes  Bengalensis. 

Indian  gaselle,  Qazella  Bennettii 

Indian  gum  anime,  Vateria  bidica. 

Indian  gutta  tree,  Isonandra  acu- 
minate. 

Indian  ink,  a  black  pigment  used 
for  water-colour  pamting,  China 
ink. 

Indian  jerboa  rat,  Gerbillus  In- 
dieus. 

Indian  kino,  Dried  juice  of  Butea 
frondosa. 

Indian  Mava.     See  Rama. 

Indian  mole  rat,  Nesokia  Indica. 

Indian  myrrh,  in  Europe  the  com- 
mercial name  of  a  sunstance  sur- 
mised to  be  produced  from  a  species 
of  Amyris.  It  is  supposed  to  bo 
the  googul  of  the  bazars. 

Indian  sarsaparilla,  Hemidesmus 
Indieus. 

Indian  shot,  Canna  Indica. 

Indian  tamarisk,  Tamarix  Indica. 

Indian  tea,  Basella  alba. 

Indian  tobacco,  Lobelia  inflata. 

Indian  tumsol,  Crozophora  plicata, 
also  Tiaridium  Indicum. 

Indian  valerian,  Valeria  jatamansL 

Indian  wormwood,  Artemisia  Indica. 

Indian  yellow— Hardwari  Peon. 

Indicatorinse,  a  sub-family  of  birds 
of  the  family  Picidn.    See  Birds. 

Indicopleustes.    See  Cosmas. 

Indivara,  or  Nalla  kalava,  Tel., 
Nymphoea  stellata  —  *  The  blue 
lotus.' 

Indo-Atlantics,  Iranian  races. 

Indong  mutiara,  Malay,  Mother-of- 
PearL 

Indore— Hindustan,  80. 

Indo-vansa.    See  Chandravansa. 

Indra^;iri,  or  Kuantan.    See  Johore. 

Indrain,  Hind.,  Citrullus  colocyn- 
thU. 

Indrajow,  ffiHD.,  Conessi  seed, 
Wnghtia  antidysenterica. 

Indraprasthra.    See  Jumna ;  Pat. 

Indra-subha.  See  Cave  Temples, 
611;  Jain. 

Indratige,  Tel.,  Thunbergia  frag- 
rana. 

India,^adu,  Tel.,  a  toddy  -  drawer, 
employed  ahm  as  palanquin-bearer. 
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Indrawan,  Dukh.,  OitrolluB  oolo- 

cynthifl. 
Indrayava,  Hind.,  Wrightia  antidy- 

senterica. 
Indri,  Hind.,  Queroiu  annvdata. 
Indu.    See  Asi ;  Aswa ;  Ay ;  Lanar 

Race ;  Tadu. 
Induga,BBNa.,StiTchno8  potatorom. 
Indupn  chettu,  also  Ghillu  chettu, 

Tel.,  Stryohnos  potatorum. 
Indor,  Beno.,  Mub,  sp. 
Induxjuo-i-tolkh,   Hind.,   or  bitter 

Induijao,  are  the  seeds  of  Holar- 

rhena  pubescens,  *  Boora,'  and  H. 

antidysenterioa,  the  same  size  and 

colour,  furrowed  deeply  at   one 

side,     veiy    bitter;     Indurjuo-i- 

shereen,  mild  iudurjuo,  seeds  of 

Wrightia  antidysenterica,  about  ^ 

inch  long,  brown,  nearlv  tastelesB. 
Indus.    See  Boats;  Canals;  Bivers. 
Ing,  BuBM.,  Lakes. 
Inga  dulcis,  Pithecolobium  dulce. 
Ingani  or  Injni,  Hind.,  Oxide  of 

manganese. 
Inga     zylocarpa,    Xylia     dolabri- 

formis. 
Inghiiikam,TAM.,Inghulam,  Sansk., 

Cinnabar. 
Ingini   gaha,    also  Ingivi,  Sinoh., 

Strychnos  potatorum. 
Ingomaas  of  Manilla,  Paohyrhisus 

angulatus. 
Ingraoh,  also  Yang,  also  Tash  of 

Kaagra,  FmgariaTesoa. 
Ingromaniyus.  SeeAhriman;  Aiyans. 
Ingu,  Malay,  Asafoetida. 
Ingudi,  Sanbk.,  Terminalia  oatappa. 
InguTa,  Hingu-patii,  Til.,  Ferula 

asafoetida. 
Initiation,  of  Brahmans,  L  434;  of 

Sikhs.    See  FahaL 
Injani,  HnfD.,  Cymbopogon  iwar- 

ancusa. 
Ink,  a  Japanese  long  measure,  nearly 

76  inches. 
Inkitriun,  Abab.,  Amber. 
Insect     powder,     Chrysanthemum 

roseum. 
Insects.   See  Ants;  Aigas  Persious; 

Beetles;  Butterfly. 
Insra,  Hnh).,  Bubos  biflorus. 
Intakal,  Abab.,  Transfer,  Passage 

from  life  to  death.  Death. 
Intalas,  Kimza,  Malay,  Brocade. 
Intan,  Malay,  Diamond. 
I'ntha,  MALEAik,  Phcaniz  farinifera. 
Inub,  Abab.,  Vitis  vinifera.     The 

grape. 
Inimoation.    See  Floods. 
Inuus  silenus.    See  Papionine. 
Inyana.    Sae  Eabir  Panthi ;  Vaish- 

nava. 
In-yong,  Chin.,  Mandarin  teaL 
Inzar,  Hind.,  Fious  oariooides,  F. 

▼irgata. 
Inzarra,  Hind.,  Qrewia  betulsfolia, 

G.  BothiL 
Ionia.    See  Javan. 
Ipar,  Hind.,  Thymus  vulgaris. 
Ipi,  Can.,  Bassia  longifolia. 
Ipoh,  Malay,  the  upas  tree. 
Ipomcsa    batatas.    Batatas  edulis. 

Sweet  potato. 
Ipomcea  bona  nox,  Calonyetion  speci- 

osum. 
Ipomoea  braoteata,  Argyxeia  brao- 

teata. 
Ipomoea  nil,  Phaibitis  nlL 
Ipomcsa  quamoclit,  Quamoolit. 
Ipomcea  speciosa,  Argyxeia  spedosa. 
Ippu,  the  Antiaris  tozioana  tree 

of  Borneo,  from'which  is  obtained 

the  poison  with  wbiah  the  Idaan 

tiUie  pouobtbeir  darts ;  iti«ffiMts 


are  similar  to  those  of  the  liana 

and  Ticiuma  of  S.  America. 
Ira,  or  Sura,  in  Hindu  ooamo^ny, 

the   sea   of    intoxicating    liquor 

which  surrounds  the  Cusadwipa. 
Irak,  also  Miswak,  Pbbs.,  Salvadoia 

Indioa. 
Irakkadan,    Tah.,    the    Bakshasa 

of  Hindu  mythology. 
Irambu,  Tam.    See  Maleal ;  Pali. 
Iranian  family — Languages. 
Iranian  race.    See  Centnl  Asia. 
Irani-korte  of  Mahadeva  Patnam. 

See  Jews. 
Iraotes.    See  Saraswati. 
Irawadi,  Bivers. 
Ir-elli-palai,  Tam.,  Alstonia   soho- 

laris. 
Iriartea  exorhisa.    See  Palms. 
Iri  babool,  Mahb.,  Vaohellia  fames- 

iana. 
Iridaea.    See  Sea-weeds. 
Ir-illay-palai,  Pala,  Tam.,  Alstonia 

schobffis. 
Irkamula,  SANS.,AristolochiaIndica. 
Irkuli,    Tam.,    Ebeodendron    Box- 

burghii 
Irmpanna,  Can.,  Caryota  urens. 
Iron-oxide.    See  Dyes. 
Iron-wood,    Inga    bigemina,    In^ 

i^locarpa,     Mesua    Boxburghii, 

Avlia  dolabriformis. 
Irool,  Tam.,  Xylia  dolabrifonms. 
Irr,  BUnd.,  Chenopodium  album. 
Iru-bogum,  Malabar,  Hopea  parvi- 

flonu 
Irugudu  chettu,  Tkl.,  Blackwood, 

Dalbeigia  latif olia. 
Irular.    See  Dravidian. 
Irul  maram,  Tam.,  MMua  ferrea. 
Irumleli,  Tam.,  Maba  buxifolia. 
Iran,  Hind.,  Yolkameria  frs^ifans. 
Isafghol,  Hind.,  Plantago  amplexi- 

caulis,  also  P.  ispaghula  and  P. 

major. 
Isaka  dasari   kura,   Tel.,  Gisekia 

pharnaceoides. 
Isakarasi    mann«    Tel.,    Sapindus 

rubiginosus. 
Isapabora  gaddi,  also  Chippa  bora 

gaddi,  TEL.,Panioum  oomnbosum. 
Isiuna,  Tel..  Aiistolodhia  udioab 
Isarmel,   also   Israbel,    Ishurmool, 

Hind.,  Axistolochia  Indica. 
Isatis.    See  Dyes. 
Isatis  tinctoria,  Woad.    See  Dves. 
Ishand,  Hind.,  Seeds  of  Corchorus 

olitorius.  Jute ;  also  C.  trilocularis. 
Isband  lanouzi.    Hind.,   Paganum 

harmala. 
Isfand,  Pbbs.,  Bue,  Buta  giaveolens. 
Ishk-peoha,  Hind..  Pharfaitis  nil; 

the  name  means  love's  ringlets 
Ishnk,  Abab.,  Prayer  at  sunrise. 
Ishta,  Sanbsl,  from  Isfa,  to  desire ; 

Ishta  devata.  the  chosen  or  eleoted 

deity;  the  deit^r  whom  a  Hkuiu 

elects  to  worship ;  a  personal  or 

tutelaiy  deity. 
Ishtar.     See  Chaldsaa,  643;  San- 
worships 
IshurmuJ^  HiND,  Aristoloohia  Indioa. 
Isiapangajn^  also  Vuttuni^y,  Tam., 

Casupinia  sappan,  Sappaa  wood. 
Isinglass.   See  Air-bladder ;  Capoeta 

maondepidata;  Polynemus;  swim. 
Ism,  Hind.,  Pxbs.,  Uhaims,  Zaka*. 
Ismad,    Kohl,    Abab.,    Antimony, 

Sulphuret  oif  antimony. 
IsmaiU.    See  Karmati ;  Old  Man. 
Isodon  plectranthoides,Pleotraiithus 

ragosus. 
Isonandra  acuminata,  Panohantee. 
Isopodes.    See  Cnistaoia. 
Isora  ooryUf olia,  HaUoteres  isonu 
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Issyk-kul.    See  Lakes. 

Istaflia  jasr,  Abab.,  the  Carrot, 
Dauous  carota. 

Istakhr.    See  Persepolis. 

Iswara  chettu,  TxL.,  Aiistolochia 
Indica. 

Iswara  mamadi,  Tbl.,  Xantbocby- 
mus  pictorius. 

Ita  ohettu,  Tel.,  Phoomx  aylvesths. 

Itch  insect,  Sarooptus,  tp. 

Itch  plant.    See  Kaukwo. 

Ivory  nut,  Phytelephaa  macrocarpsb 

Iwaran-kusha,  Bbno.,  Andropogoc 
iwaranchusa. 

Ixora  paniculata,  Pavetta  Tn^^*^ 

Ixos.    See  Birds ;  BulbuL 

lyu,  also  Yn,  Maxay,  Sharks*  fins. 

Izaraki?  Pbbb.,  Strychnos  nux 
vomica. 

Izar-band.    See  Clothing,  748. 

Isashne,  Izeshine,  or  Tassen,  a 
religious  book  of  the  Zoroastrians. 

Izhar,  Abab.,  Bepresentation. 

Izkhar,  Hind.,  Ajidropogon  iwaran- 
chusa; Gul-i-iskhar,  the  flower 
used  in  flavouring  qpsiits. 


Jaba,   Sansk.,  Hibiscus  rota  Sin- 
ensis. 
Jabat,  Malay,  Castor,  Civet. 
JaU-Bal,  a  name  of  Mount  Arafat. 
Jabl-us-Shaikh.    See  Mount. 
Jacana,  Metopodius  Indiwna,  Hydru- 

phasianus  onirmqgus,  Paira. 
Jack,  William.    See  Botany. 
Jackanaohari,  Sonnathpor. 
Jack-fruit  tn9e,  Eng.,    Artoeaipa« 

integiifolius. 
Jack    snipe,    Gallin«go    gaUinola. 

See  ScolopaeidiB. 
Jadikaia,    Tam.,    Txu,    Myristk^ 

moschata. 
Jadran.    See  Afghani^an 
Jadwar-khatai,     PXBS.,     Cuxcobs 

zedoaiia, 
Jafar  Sadiq.    See  Ismail. 
Jaf ar  Sharif.    See  Gsusa. 
Jafferi  gondi,  Dukh.,  QomphRUA 

globosa. 
Jura  chettu.  TiL.,  Biza  evteUan^ 
Jaganath  Subha.    See  Jain;  Pui. 
Jagari  palm,  Caryota  arena. 
Jagera  Abvninica,  Chdaotaa  oleif era. 
Jaceria  calimdalanea,  Wedieiia  caka- 

dulaoea. 
Jaggar,  Lsghar,  HiVD.,  Faleo 
Jagguiit  Can.»  Antiaria  i 
Jahannam,  Tubk.,  Hell. 
Jahez,  Abab.,  a  trousseau. 
Jaihun,  a  name  of  the  Oziml 
Jaina   caves.      See 

Cave  Temples,  144-4&. 
Jaintia  Hills,  L  449,  ~ 
JaipaL    See  Pediawur. 
Jaiphul,  Hnnx.  Nat««s. 
Jaiswal.    SeeOswaL 


ffilk 


\  Jaipatri,  Hmc* 
Jaji  kaia,  Tkl.^  Nutincs* 
Jaipur.    See  AnkitseteBS,  147. 
Jaka  marm,    Hala— ,  Gan.^  Anat 

eaipns  integriloBaL 
Jakhur.    See  DeaecK  9S0L 
Jakwk    fifffl  Biiwa 
Jakun.  SeeOunong;  Malay 


Jala,  Pan/.,  HydriBa 
Jala.    SeeOrdsiL 

JaU-ud-Din.    See 
Jalal-vd-DiABaBi 
Jalaasyaht    SUxaM^ 
mmoitak 


I 
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JalazaL    See  Afghmiiwian. 
Jaldani,  SnTLBJ,Prunits  Armemaca. 
Jalenns.     See  Qalen. 
Jalidar,  Eayi,  Sdtlej,  Rhanmea. 
Jali-nim,  Sansk.,  Heipestris  mon- 

niera. 
Jalli,  Can.,  Acacia  fameaana. 
Jal-pim,  Beng.,  Jacana. 
Jam,  DUEH.,  Pridiom  pomiferum, 

P.  pyriferum. 
Jamalgiri.    See  Cave  Temples,  611. 
Jamalgota,  HiKi).,  Groton  tiglium. 
Jamal-ud-Din.    See  Abd-ur-Kaszaq. 
Jamba,   Can.,   Mahb.,  Inga  xylo- 

carpa. 
Jambi,  Panang,  Jay.,  Mal.,  Betel 

DUt. 

Jambo,  Beno.,  Jambooa  aquea. 
Jambo,  Iring  of  Sumatra,  Anacar- 

dium  occidentale. 
Jambool,    Bom.,    Eugenia  jambol- 

ana. 
Jamboola,    Singh.,    Citrus    deou- 

mana. 
Jambu  biji,  also  Jambu  klampuk, 

Malay,  Guaya  tree. 
Jambu-monat,  Malay,  Anacardium 

occidentale. 
Jambya,  Hind.,  a  form  of  dagger. 
Jamcana,  Tel.,  Oeurpets. 
James  and  Mary.    See  HuglL 
Jami.    See  Tusuf . 
Jamir  of  Bavi,  Ficus    cariea,    F. 

virgata. 
Jam-johara,  HiNO.,  Ortolan. 
Jam  kalam,  Tam.,  Carpets. 
Jammu    gaddi,    Tel.,    Xypha   ele- 

pbantina. 
Jamoa,  Pan  J.,  Elaodendron  Roz- 

burghii. 
Jamsbid.    See  Takht-l-Jamshid. 
Jamshidi    See  Iranian  Baoes. 
Jamu.     See  Feudatory. 
Jamun,  Hind.,  Eugenia  jambolana, 

Calyptrantbes  caryophyllif olia. 
Jamuna,  Panj.,  Gerasus  comuta. 
Jamuna;    See  Bivvrs. 
Janaka.    See  Sita. 
Janakua,  Maleai*.  ,  Coitus  speeiosus. 
Janapa,  Shanapa-nar,  Tam.,  Sunn. 
Jibua   palaseru,    Tel.,    Antidesma 

pubesoens. 
Janavi,     Sansk.,    Zonar,    Pavita, 

Poita. 
Jand,  Hind.,  Indigof era  arborea. 
Janeo,  Hind.,  Zonar. 
Jangar.    See  Boats,  393. 
Jangli  akrot,  Hind.,  Aleurites  tri- 
loba. 
Jangli     ananas,    Jangli    Kanwar, 

Hind.,  Agave  Americana. 
Jangli   badam,     Steroulia    foatida, 

Canarium  commune. 
Jangli  bakra,  Cerrulus  aureus,  also 

Tetraceros  quadricornis. 
Jangli'bhendi,    Erinocarpus     Nim- 

monii. 
JangU  billi,  HiND.,  Felis  chaus. 
Jangli     bulgar,     Kash.,     Boletus 

igniariuB. 
Jangli  kaboot,  HiND.,  Bustard. 
Jangli  khulga,  Gavsus  gaurus. 
Jangli  kuta,  Cuon  rutilans. 
Jangli  munghi,  Ormooaxpum  sen- 

noides. 
Jangli-pat,  Corchoms  fascicularis. 
Jangli-powar,  Cassia  obtuAfolia. 
Jangli  rai  am,  Tetranthera  mono- 

petala. 
Jan-i-Adam,    Pebs.,    Ajuga   brao- 

teosa. 
Janipha  manihot,   .Manihot   ntilis- 

sima. 
Janji,  BiNG.,  Utrioularia  fasoiea- 

lata. 


Jantri,      HiND.,     Almanac.      See 

Astronomy,  195. 
Janwes,  Ma!hb.,  Z<mar. 
Jao,  Hind.,  Psbb.,  Barley,    Hor- 

deum,  sp. 
Japliara,  Tel.,  Bottlera  laeclfera. 
Jarak,  Malay,  Bicinus  communis. 
Jar-beri,  Hind.,  Zisyphus  nummu- 

laria. 
Jardi,  Him.,  Busa  Aristotelis. 
Jamang,  Malay,  Dragon's  blood. 
Jarool,  Hind.,  Lagerstroemiareffinse. 
Jaruklegi,  Malay,  Orange;  Jaruk 

nipis.  Lime. 
Jam  teka,  Malial.,  Clerodendron 

serratum. 
Jashpur.    See  Oraon. 
Jassoondi  of  Konkan,  Jonesia  asoka. 
Jaaun,  Hind.  ,HibiBous  rosa  Sinensis. 
Jat.    See  Afghanistan,  30;  Caste; 

Kashmir. 
Jatakas.    See  Josaphat. 
Jateorrhiza  calumba,  Calumba  root. 
Jati,  Hind.,  Justicia  ecbolium. 
Jati    See  Oswal. 
Jatropha  curoas.    See  Dyes. 
Jat  widow.    See  Kuiao. 
Jauhar.    See  Johar. 
Jau-irisi,  Eua  maoo,  Tam.,  Arrow- 
root. 
Jau  tsau.  Chin.,  Comus  officinalis. 
Java.    See  Archipelago,  137;  Art^- 

tecture,  147. 
Javad,  DUKH.,  Civet. 
Java  Loka,  Sansk.,  the  sphere  of 

the  sons  of  Brahma.    See  Loka. 
Jave,  Pushtu,  Qrislea  tinnentosa. 
Jawan,  Panj.,  Alhagi  manrofiim. 
Jawashir,  Abab.,  Opoponaz. 
Jaya  Deva.    See  Hmdus,  62. 
Jayapala,  Can.,  Croton  tioliimi. 
Jays,  sp.  of  Gurulinse  and  Dendro- 

dttinsB. 
Jazar,  Istuflin,  Abab.,  Carrot. 
Jedaa,  a  Bedouin  tribe. 
Jeebun,  BsNO.,  Sponia  oriflufaJis. 
Jeengha,  Hind.,  Prawn. 
Jegnra,  Tel.,  Cluytia  patula. 
Jehr  of   Simla,    Hemitragus   jem- 

laicuB. 
Jei  (Hi),  Panj.,  Avena  fatua. 
Jelanrimmi,     Sansk.,     Herpestris 

monniera. 
Jelas,  a  Bedouin  tribe  in  Najd. 
Jelinghi  river.    See  Hugli. 
Jemuju?  Malay,  Anethum  grave- 

olens. 
Jerboa  rat,  Gerbillus  Indicus. 
Jeriam    kottam,    Malbal.,    Anti- 
desma pubesoens. 
Jer-monai.    See  Pheasant. 
Jerrow,    HiND.,  Busa   Aristotelis, 

Sambur. 
Jeru  kat   nari|am,    Malbal.,    Li- 

monia  acidissima. 
Jerusalem    artichoke,     Helianthus 

tubOTosus. 
Jerusalem  thorn,  Parkinsonia  acule- 

ata. 
Jessa    See  Japan. 
Jetawana.    See  Pallonarua. 
Jetimadh,  Malathi,  HiND.,  Glyoyr- 

rhisa,  Liquorice. 
Jettamansi    chebur,    GUJ.,    Spike- 
nard. 
Jewellery.    See  Arts ;  Bracelet,  427. 

Chandan-har  and  Chand-bina  are 

articles  of  female  jewdlery. 
Jews.    See  Josephus. 
Jew's  ear.    Horaeola. 
Jew's  mallow,  Corchorus  olitorius, 

Jute. 
Jeypur.  See  Feudatory;  Hmdustan, 

6o;  HotSprini^  113;  ^ind'h. 
Jeypur  horses.    Horse,  105 
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Jeysulmir.    See  Desert. 

Jhaki,  Panj.,  Fagopyrum  esculto- 
tum. 

Jhal,  Pilu,  Hind.,  Salvadora  Persica. 

Jhala.    See  Cutch  ;  Feudatory. 

Jhalawan,  a  district  of  Baluchistan. 

Jhslawar.    See  Kattyawar. 

Jhaloca,  Monastery  near  Bhynsror. 

Jhand^  Khand,  Hind.,  Piosopis 
spioigera. 

Jhandiam,  Zendiam,  Sansk.,  Zonar. 

Jhaagh,  Panj.,  Hydrillaverticillato. 

Jhangi,  Thangoli,  Panj.,  Corylus 
ooluma. 

Jhao,  Lai,  Kaohlei,  Panj.,  Tamarix 
dioica. 

Jharal,  Hind.,  Hemitragus  jemlai- 
cus. 

Jhareja.  See  Kala-Patta;  Katty- 
awar; Bajputs. 

Jharia,  people  of  Central  Provinces. 

Jhariah.     See  Coal,  762. 

Jhar-ka-kuta,  Hind.,  Paradozurus. 

Jhar-katchura,  Mahb.,  Strychnos 
nux  vomica. 

Jharya.    See  Jharikari. 

Jhau,  Lasaj  of  Kangra,  Artemisia.   } 

Jheend.    See  Cis-Sutlej. 

Jhenku  indur,  Beng.,  €tobillus  In- 
dicus. 

J'hong-nua,  Abakan,  Gaveus  fron- 
talis. 

Jhil,  Hind.,  Lakes. 

Jhula,  Hind.,  a  bridge. 

Jhula  of  Kanawar,  Hemitragus  jem- 
laious. 

Jhunjhunian-kari,  Hind.,  Ervum 
hirsutum. 

Jibilika  ohettu,  Tel.,  Grewia  BothL 

Jiburai,  Tel.,  Flying  fox. 

Jidi  ghensalo,  Tel.,  Marking  nut. 

Jidi  mamedi,  Tel.,  Anacardium 
occidentale. 

Jidu  palung,  Beng.,  Salicomia  In- 
dica. 

Jigha,  Pebb.,  an  aigrette  of  jewels 
on  the  turbands  of  nobles  of  India. 
It  is  worked  on  aU  the  K"a«>iT«ir 
shawls. 

Jih-pen-lah,  Japan  wax. 

Jiihotias.    See  Kanaujia. 

Jillaka,  Sansk.,  Amarantus  tristis. 

Jillakara,  Tel.,  Fennel  seed. 

Jilledu,  Tel.,  Calotropis  gigantea. 

Jilpai,  Hind.,  Ixora  panriflora. 

Jimmudu,  Tel.,  Cacalia  ooocinea. 

Jimuta.    See  Vahana. 

Jinas.    See  Jain. 

Jintan,  Malay,  Cumin  seed. 

Jin-tung.    See  Honeysuckle. 

Jiraga,  Can.,  Cumin  seed. 

Jira-manis,  Malay,  Aniseed. 

Jiritch,  Abab.,  Gingelly  oil. 

Jirugu,  Tel.,  Caryota  urens. 

Jiru  kaneli,  Malbal.,  Casearia  escu- 
lenta. 

Jiul.    See  HyuL 

Jivak  pat.  Hind.,  Aloe  Indica.* 

Jiva  praias-chittam.     Hindus,  68. 

Jiyal,  Jeevula,  Sanbk.,  Odina 
wodier. 

Jiya  putra,  Hind.,  Putranjiva  Box- 
burghii. 

Joannes  Damascenus.  SeeBarlaam; 
Damasoenus;  Josaphat. 

Joasmi — Oman. 

Job's  tears,  Coix  lacryma. 

Jodhpur.  See  Hindustan,  80 ;  Solar 
Baoe. 

Jodu  palung,  BENa.,  Salicomia  In- 
dica. 

Joe-boe,  BuBM.,  Walsuia  piscidia. 

Jofi,  a  liquor  prepared  from  sugar- 
cane, among  the  Teita  t^ibe  of 
EaaUni  Africa. 
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Jogi — Mendicaaie. 

Jogim.    See  Basava ;  Rori  Barolli. 

Jogin,  Tel.,  Dancing  Girls;  Deva- 

dasa. 
John  of  Capua,  Panchatantra. 
John  Dory,  the  FiBh,  Zeus  anratuB. 
Johore.      See     Archipelago,    141; 

Binua. 
Joii  Khel.    See  Afghanistan. 
Jokati,  Tam.,  Gomnhia  angustifolia. 
Joki.  a  nomade  Bamch  tribe  in  the 

hiUi  west  of  Tatta;  their  chief  is 

termed  the  Jam. 
Joktan.    See  Arabia,  125. 
Jombi,  Jay.,  Areoa  catechu. 
Jong.     See  Junk. 
Jonk,  Guj.,  Hind.,  Leeches. 
Joojair'b.    See  Jugar. 
Jordan  valley.  See  Hot  Springs,  111. 
Joree,  Hind.    Bombyces ;  Insects. 
Jors,  Anglo-Port.,  Toys,   Jewels; 

from  Portuguese  Jaya,  a   jewel, 

or  French  Jouets. 
Josaphat.    See  Barlaam. 
Joeephus.    See  Jew. 
Jotish — Joshi. 
Jon,  a  barley-corn ;  in  India,  as  in 

many  other  countries,  the  primary 

unit  of  measures  of  length. 
Jou,  Western  section  of  Baluehistan. 
Jonndela,     Hind.,     .£ohmanthera 

gossypina. 
Jouz-i-Hindi,  Abab.,  Pebs.,  Cocos 

nudfera. 
Jouz  khusif,  Arab.,  Walnut. 
Jou2-maril,  Abab.,  Datura  alba. 
Jou2-ul-fota,  Abab.,  Puneeria  ooa- 

gulans. 
Jous-ul-kueh,  Arab.,  Bandia. 
Jouz-ul-teib,  Abab.,  Nutmeg. 
Jovana  amd.podi,  I^Lujeal.,  Ophio- 

xylon  serpentinum. 
Jovana  arali,  Malbal.,  Nerium  odo^ 

rum. 
Jovannarpula  toll,  Malbal.,  Grinum 

latifolium. 
Jora    pushpamuy    Tel.,    Hibiscus 

rosa  Sinensis. 
Jowaki,  a  pass  leading  through  the 

Af ridi  mUs  to  Kohat. 
Jowang.    See  Kamrup. 
J(^ha.    See  Bajputs. 
Juanga.    See  Puttua. 
Jubar.    See  Kolita. 
Jubbul.    See  Hill  States. 
Jubbulpur.    See  Central  Provinces. 
Juda-tel-olu,  Singh.,  Nymphsea  pu- 

besoens. 
Judgali  or  Jethgali,  the  language 

of  Lus,  almost  similar  to  that  of 

Sind.     The   name    is   evidently 

derived  from  that  of  the  tribe. 
Judi  mara,  Malbal.,  Graptophyl- 

lum  hortense. 
Jugani-ohukar,  Hind.,  Gmelina  ar- 

borea. 
Juglans  camirium,  Aleurites  triloba. 
Juglans  catappa,  Terminalia  catappa. 
Jugut  mudum,  Beng.,  Gendanissa 

vulgariB. 
Juhi,  Hind.,  Jasminum. 
Ju-hiang,  T*aa-ju,  Chin.,  Olibanum. 
Juh-kwo,  Yuh-kwo,  also  Juh-tau- 

k'-au,  Chin.,  Nutmeg. 
Jul  pani,  Jui  pona,  Beng.,  Rhin- 

acanthus  communis. 
Jujuya  doomoor,  Beng.,  Ficns  glom- 

erata. 
Jumna  river,  i.  460. 
Jumnotri.    Hot  Sprinn,  111. 
Jnmpaloo,  Tah .    See  Jewellery. 
JumptL    See  Boats,  ddS. 
Junagarh.    See  Bhownagar. 
Junjde  fowl.    See  GaUua ;  Phasia- 

mds ;  the  red  jungle  fowl,  GaUuj 


ferrugineus.  The  jungle  fowl  is 
about  the  sijse  of  a  bantam,  and  is 
probably  the  original  of  the  domes- 
tic stock,  though  sud  to  be  incap- 
able of  being  domesticated. 

Jungle  nail  tree.  Acacia  tomentosa. 

Jungle  sheep,  Cervuliu  aureus. 
See  Cervidse,  also  Tetraceios 
quadrioomis. 

Juniperus.    See  Coniferas. 

Juniperus  excelsa,  Chandan. 

Juniperus  Virginiana,  J.  Barbad- 
ensis,  Bermudiana.    See  Cedar. 

Junjum,  Tel.,  the  sonar  or  saored 
thread  of  the  Hindus. 

Junk.    See  Boats,  399-400. 

Juno  Monetaof  Romans,  the  god- 
dess LiJcshmi.    See  Carfcaka. 

Jupiter.    See  Indra. 

Jurea  or  Jariya,  one  of  the  seven 
divisions  of  the  Lodh  tribSi. 

Jurjan.    See  Chorasmia. 

Juspur.    See  Chutia  Nagpur. 

JuBsiaea  oaryophyllsea,  Ludwigia 
parviflora. 

Justicia  adhatoda,  Adhaioda  vasioa. 

Justicia  echioides,  Andrographis 
echioides. 

Justicia  gendarussa,  Gendarossa 
vulgaris. 

Justicia  nasnta,  Bhinaoanthus  com- 
munis. 

Justicia  paniculata,  Bdbm.,  Andro- 
graphis paniculata. 

Justicia  picta,  Caricature  plant, 
Graptophyllum  hortense. 

Justicia  procumbens,  Bostellaria 
prooumbens. 

JuiBticia  xepens,  Rungia  repens. 

Jut.    See  Deserts,  920. 

Jut,  a  race  in  the  Panjab,  Sind,  and 
N.  W.  India.     See  Gete  ;  Jat. 

Juta,  Hind.,  False ;  Juta-kanchura, 
Commelyna  oommunis ;  Jnta- 
mangsee,  Spikenard,  Valeriana 
jatamansi ;  Juta-salpanee,  Di- 
cerma  puldiellum. 

Jutatoo,  Sansk.,  from  Jata,  a  buneh 
of  hair,  and  Ayoo,  life-time ;  pro- 
perly Jatayoo. 

Jute.    See  Fibres,  1098. 

Juthe  karande,  DuKH.,  Flaoourtia 
sepiaria. 

Juti,  Hind.,  Putranjiva  Roxburghii 

Jutka.    See  Carriage. 

Jutuga,  Tel.,  D»mia  extensa. 

Juvani,  Beng.,  Ajwain  seed. 

Juvasa,  Juivassa,  Beng.,  Alhagi 
maurorum. 

Juvo,  Beng.,  Hordeum  hexas- 
tiohon. 

Juwi,  Tel.,  Ciena  nitida,  F.  venosa ; 
Pedda-jovi,  Fious  t'siela. 

Juwansa,  Hind.,  Manna  of  Alhagi 
maurorum. 

Juwifeh,  Abab.,  Ferula  asalcatida. 

Juwnr,  Kabh.,  Euryale  ferox. 

Juwnr,  Kabh.,  Annesleya  horrida, 
common  in  the  lake  of  Kashmir. 
Its  broad  round  leaf  lies  on  the 
water  like  that  of  the  lotus,  its 
under^urfiaoe  being  covered  with 
numerous  hard,  sharp,  and  hooked 
spicule. 

Juya,  Sansk.,  from  Jee,  victory, 
properly  Jaya,  Jye,  Jei,  Juy. 

Jnyanti,  Beng.,  Sansk.,  from  Jee, 
to  conquer,  Sesbania  .£gyptiaca, 
.£schynomene  setban. 

Jus,  Arab.,  a  part  of  a  book. 

Jusoogri,  Mahb.,  Antiaris  innoxia. 

Jy,  this  word  in  Pehlavi  and  San- 
skrit means  pure. 

Jyantika,  Hind.,  Sesbania  JSigyp- 
tiaoa. 
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Jyda-roomec,    Hind.,    Ptcrocarpus 

draco. 
Jye,  Sansk.,  Victorious. 
Jyenagar.    See  Hot  Springs,  114. 
Jve  Sunudra.    See  Debar. 
J  yi-jin.  Chin.,  Coix  laorima. 
Jyoi   pana|,    Beng.,    RhJnananthna 

communis. 
Jyoti-Sastra,  Sansk.,  Astronomy. 
Jyotishmati,     Hind.,     Anthistiria 

anathera. 
Jypal,     Beehuk,     Bkno.,     Crotoa 

tiglium. 


Kaab.    See  Chaab. 

Ka-awi  of   Pacific,  Dioocorea  acii< 

■  leata. 
Kabara,  Singh.,  Kmpagnsia  flave:- 

cens. 
Kabarra,     Tr.  -  Indus,      Cappsm 

spinosa. 
Kabir.  SeeKuvera;  Mahammadaa- 

ism. 
Kablai  Khan.    See  Aighnn  Khaxu 
Ka-bong,  Malay,  Cycas  drcinalis. 
Ka  botang,  Ladakh,  Juj^ns  regis. 
Kabra-goya.    See  Cobra-teL 
Kabutar    ka-jhar.    Hind.,     Khic- 

aoanthns  communis. 
Kabuto-gani,  Jap.,  Lunulas  k>ngi- 

spina. 
Ka-by^ain,    Bubm.,    Ceriops   Box- 

burghianus. 
Kacham,  of  Ambala,  Ulmus  intfgri- 

folia. 
Kachang-tanah,    Malay,     Aiacbii 

hypogea. 
Ka-ehan-pa.    See  Tiadakh. 
Kaohcha  manu,  Tel.,  Xaathoxyka 

rhetsa. 
Kach'ha  ghara,  Hind.     See  Diri- 

nation;  Ordeal. 
Kadioram,TEL.,Kaempfeia  galanci. 
Kaehu-bong,  Malay,   Datoia  fu- 

tuosa. 
Kaefaura,  Hind.,  Cureama  aedoam. 
Kadalay,  Tam.,  Cioer  amtiniim. 
Kadali,  Tam.,  Lagerstrossnia  legias- 
Ka-dat,     Burm.,     CratasTa    Kox 

burghiL 
Kadavi,  Kadaba,  Can.,  Rosa  Xn> 

totalis. 
Kadawah  porasham,   Tam.,  Cbkr 

oxylon  Swietenia. 
Kaddam,  Bkno.,    Hinix,  Naade« 

oadamba,  N.  parviflora. 
Kaddn,  Hind.,  lAgeiiaria  vuliffim 
Kader.    See  Puliar ;  Pulney  Hiik 
Kadesia.    See  Khalifah. 
Kadewar,    Sutlbj,      GyBnospoca 

spinosa. 
Kadimi  Khel.    See  AfghauMtaa. 
Kadphises.    See  Baetna,  SS,  £^4; 

C<nns,78a 
Kadukai,  Teu,  Tenniiialia  chstek 
Kadul,  Singh.,  OarapaMolaeeEasL 
Kadumbaireya  gass,  Sihgh.,  I^"- 

pjrros  sylvatica. 
Ka  dwieoo,  Burm.,  Dionena  iav^ 

eulata. 
Kali,  Bear,  OreoMria  laonuMa. 
Kaf-mariam,ARAB.,  RoseofJefKi 
Kagshi,  Panj.,  Oonius  matnfi^ 
Kahaatta,  8nK».,  Oany»  afbsvA 
Kaha-^^aha,  Singh.,  Bixa  eMllKA 
Kaha-kaala,      Singh.,      DmpT* 


Kahasau-kanda,  Singh., 

rotunda. 
Kahlur.    See  HUl  SUtsa. 
Kahtan.   See  Arabia,  U5 ;  Bu^ 
Kahu,  Hind.,  Oka 
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Kahu,    SiND.,     Saoclianim    spon- 

taneum. 
Kftibftrtta.    See  Tamluk. 
Kai-dai-bi,  Cochin-China,  Blamea 

balsamifera. 
Kail  of   Beas   and   Satlej,    PinOB 

longifolia. 
Kailas  temple.     See  Care  Temples, 

i.  610. 
Kairwan.    See  Carpets. 
Kaiun,  N.W.  Him.,  Faba  yiilgariii. 
Kai  vartaka  mnsta,  Tkl.,  C^peros 

hexastachys. 
Kajal,  Siahi,  FbR8.,  Lamp-black. 
Kajaman.     See  Borneo,  419. 
Kajireb,  Beno.,    Carthamus    iinc- 

torius. 
Klajo  mar,  Jay.,  Opluorhiza  rnun- 

gOB. 

Kaju,  Hind.,  Malay,  Anaoaxdiam 

ocddentale. 
Kaka-jangha,  Beno.,  Leea  criapa. 
Kakalas,  Singh.,  Cyathocalyx  Zey- 

laniciu. 
Kakap.    See  Boats,  399. 
Kakar,  an  Afghan  tribe. 
ICakara,  Tel.,  Momordicacharantia. 
Kakartati,   Atoham,     Tam.,    Dios- 

pyros  ebenum. 
Kakkita,  Kokkita,  Tel.,  Argyreia 

speoiosa. 
Kakmariy  HiND.,  Anamirta  cocca- 

lus. 
Kaknuj,  Perb.,  Physalis  angulata; 

Hind.,  Puneeria  coagulans. 
Kakrin,    Kulashing,    Ravi,    Bhus 

Bucoedanea. 
Kaka-kukulala,  Singh.,  Diosoorea 

aculeata. 
Kakuna-gasB,     SiNQH.,     Canarium 

Zeylanicum.  * 
Kakur,  Hind.,  Cervulus  aureus. 
Kala  aja,  Beng.,  Ebretia  aerrata. 
Kftlabanda,  Tel.,  Aloe  vulgaris. 
Kalabatnn.     See  Filigree. 
Kala-dana,  Hind.,  Pharbitis  niL 
Kaladi,    Malat,    Colocasia    escu- 

lentck 
Kala-goru,    Tel.,    Stereospennum 

chelonoideB. 
Kala-JerabluB.    See  Car-cbemish. 
Kala-jira,  HiND.,  Nigella  sativa. 
Kalaka,    Kalapa,    Tam.,     Carisaa 

carandas. 
Kjila     kantala.     Sansk.,      Agare 

Americana. 
Kalambak,  Jay.,  Eagle-wood. 
Kala-megb,  Beno.,  Chiretta. 
Kttla-namak,  Hind.    See  Bit-laban. 
KalanoB,  his  immolatioD,  i.  434. 
Kalapa,  Nur,  BCalat,  Cocob  nuci- 

fera. 
Kalasi  puja.     See  Jar. 
Kalazai.     See  Afghanistan. 
Kaldera  bush— Screw  pine. 
Ka-le  thee,  BuBM.,  Coix  laoryma. 
Kalhora.     See  Hyderabad,  135. 
Kalhoti,  Hind.,  a  cylindrical  vessel 

of  mud-plaster  for  storing  grain. 
Kali,  Hind.,  Black,  female  of  Kala. 
Kali  bhui.  Make.,  Black  soil   or 

regur  of  the  Dekhan.    The  crops 

grown  on  it  are  cotton,  dhangar 

or  dry  rice,  moong,  rape,  Bengal 

gram,     sorghum,    taur»    wheat, 

castor-oil. 
Kaliohi  maram,  Tam.,  Guilandina 

bonduc. 
Kalidasa.    See  Literature. 
Kalij.    See  Phasianidie ;  Pheasant. 
Kali  jarri,  Salvia  lanata. 
Kali  jiri,  Yemonia  anthelmintica. 
Kali   kasturi,    Abelmoschus    moa- 

chatuB. 
Kali  kikar.  Acacia  Arabica. 


Kali  kulti»  PhaseoluB  radiatus. 
KaU    ktttki,     Hind.,    Piororrhiza 

kurrooa. 
Kalikutki,  DuKii.,  Helleborus  niger. 
Kulila  -  wa  -  Damna.      See  Bidpai; 

Panohatantra. 
Kali  mort,  Desmodium  tilisefolium. 
Kali  mung,  Pbaseolus  mnngo. 
Kali  ring,  Quercus  dilitafca. 
Kali  sarson,  Sinapis  dichotoma. 
Kali  ahumbali,  Dukh.,  Qendarussa 

vulgaxis. 
Kali  strin,  Albizzia  lebbek. 
Kali  siwal,  Amarantus  anardana. 
Kali  tori,  Luffa  acutangula. 
Kali  tulsi,  Odmum  basilieum. 
Kali  veem,  Stesolobium  altissimum. 
Kali  zar,1alB0  Kowa  titi,  Glitoria 

temata. 
Kali   zewari.    Hind.,    Bupleurum 

maiginatus. 
E^aljunga,  Hind.,  Aquila  ntevia. 
Kalki.    See  Avatar. 
Kallaki  pitta,  Tel.,  Plotus  melano- 

gaster. 
Kallat.    See  Chliatse. 
Kalli   chemudu,   Tel.,  Euphorbia 

tiracidli. 
Kalli-tang-shing,    LSPOH.,    Tupaia 

Peguana. 
Elalloo,   Kardi-aru,  Pers.,  Amyg- 

dalus  Persica. 
Ejilo,  Beno.,  Kala,  Kali,  Hind., 

black. 
Kaloe  of  Sumatra,  China  grass. 
Kaloi,  Kalovee  of  Sumatea,  China 

grass. 
Kalo-iamun,  Eugenia  jambolana. 
Kalo-kera,  Capparis  brevispina. 
Kalo-kunch,  Abrus  precatorius.  ^ 
Kalo-megha,  Andrographis  paniou- 

lata. 
Kalon  or  Kelu  of  Chamba,  Cedrus 

deodara,  Deodar   or   Himalayan 

cedar. 
Kalong,  Malay.    See  Pteropodidss. 
Kalonja,  Hind.,  Nigella  Indica. 
Kaloo  -  habaraleya  -  gass,      Singh., 

Maoreightia  buxifoUa. 
Kalo-shim,  Canavalia  virosa. 
Kalo  tulsi,  Ocimum  sanctum. 
Kalsia.    See  Sutlej. 
Kal-sipi,  Mahb.,  Gazella  Bennettii. 
Kalu  gachoha,  Tel.,  Psoralea  oory- 

lifolia. 
Kalugudu,  Tel.,  Garuga  pinnata. 
Kalumawul  setiya,  SlNOH.,  Guilan- 
dina bonduc. 
Kalupnath,    HiND.»    Andrographis 

paniculata. 
Kaluwara  gass,  SiNGH.,  Diospyros 

ebenum. 
Kalwat.     See  Langha. 
Kalyan.    See  Chalukya ;  Lingaet. 
Ka-ma-a-p»,    Bubm.,    Azadiraohta 

Indica. 
Kama-denu,  Hind.,  G5.    See  Cow ; 

Surabhai. 
Kama-guchu,  Hindu,  Mushroom. 
Kamaksha-piUi,  Tam.,  Andropogon 

Martini. 
Kamala,  Narija,  Tel.,  Citrus  auran- 

tium. 
Kamala,  Padma,HiND.,  Nelumbium 

speciosum. 
Kamala  D&vL    See  Dewala  Devi. 
Kama-luta,  Hind.,  QuamocUt. 
Kamanan,  Manan,  Malay,  Frankin- 
cense. 
Kamaranga,  Hind.,  Sansk.,  Aver- 

rhoa  Ulimbi. 
Kamari,  Kamira,  Malay,  Aleurites 

triloba. 
Kamba,   Moksha,     Hind.,    Mush- 
room. 
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Kamba,  Hind.,  Careya  arboreiL 

Kam  -  ba  -  la,  Bubm.,  Sonneratia 
apetala. 

Kambar  Khel.    See  Afghanistan. 

Kamba  suhu,  Lbfgh.,  Presbytis 
sohistaceus. 

Kamiah,  Khas.  ,  Acer  sterculiaceum. 

Kamikhya — Kameswari. 

Kamila,  Hind.,  Bottlera  tinctoria. 

Kaminan,  Minian,  Malay,  Benja- 
min. 

Kamini,  Beng.,  Murraya  exotica. 

Kamjoo,  Tib.,  Capra  segagrus. 

Kam  ma  -  regu,  Tel.,  Artocarpus 
laooocha. 

Kampong,  Malay,  Compound. 

Kampule  kiiay,  Tam.,  ^rua  lanata. 

Kamr  Khel.     See  Afghanistan. 

Kam-ruk,  Hind.,  Averrhoa  oaram- 
bola. 

Kana,  Hind.,  Commelyna,  «p. 

Kanae  kya-tha,  BuBM.,  Ariocarpus 
echinatus. 

Kana-kachu,  Hind.,  Morchella  fun- 
gus. Tuber  ciberium. 

Kanakan — Slave. 

Kanak  chamna,  Beng.,  Ptorosper- 
mum  acerifolium. 

Kanarak.     See  Black  Pagoda. 

Kanaregu,  Tel.,  Flacourtia  sepiaria. 

Ka-na-sa,  Bubm.,  Heritiera  minor. 

Kanchan,  Mahb.,  Bauhinia,  sp. 

Kanchi,  Conjeveram. 

Kanchkuri,  Dukh.,  Tragia  canna- 
bina. 

Kanda,  Hind.,  Squill. 

Kandalanga,  Tam.,  Xylocarpus  gra- 
natum. 

Kanda-murga-rattam,  Tam.,  Cala- 
mus, Dragon's  blood.  ^ 

Kandar;  HiND.,  Comus  maoro- 
phvlla. 

Kandeh  Kao.    See  Jejuri. 

Kandero,  Sind.,  Alhagi  maurorum. 

Kandh.    See  Orissa. 

Kandi,  Dukh.  Draoontium  poly- 
phyllum. 

Kandiara,  Hind.,  Carthamus  oxy- 
acantha. 

Kandur,  Luban,  Akab.,  Olibanum. 

Kaner,  Kharuba,  Hind.,  Nerium 
odorum. 

Kanera,  Pudari  of  Beas,  Hamiltonia 
suaveolens. 

Kanerki.    See  Bactria,  224. 

Kangaroo  grass,  Anthistiria  ciliata. 

Kangla  mandar,  Chenab,  Acercretl- 
cum. 

Kangni,  Kunju,  Beng.,  Hind.,  Pani- 
cum,  »p.  ;  Millet. 

Kango-jai,  Chaughim-Hockey. 

Kangra.     See  Himalaya. 

Kangya,  Kanguya,  Beng.,  Urena 
lobata. 

Kan-hxee,  Bubm.,  Zizyphus  oenc^lia. 

Kania-danam.  See  Hindu  ;  Mar- 
rii^^e,  67. 

Kanjir,  Hind.,  Pees.,  Cynara  seoly- 
mus. 

Kanjon-bura,     Beng.,     Kaempfcra 

.  angustifolia. 

Kankari,  Dukh.,  Cucumis  sativus. 

Kankhora,  Gamb,  Beng.,  Bhcay 
China  grass. 

Kan-kiang,  Peh-kiang,  Chin.,  Zingi- 
ber officinale. 

Kankli     See  Chliatre. 

Kankra,  Beng.,  Bruguiera  Bheedii. 

Kannadi.    See  Canarese. 

Kan-phul,  Dudli,  Beas,  Taraxacum 
officinale. 

Kanrew,  Tel.,  Flacourtia  sapida. 

Kansalar.    See  Artisans  ;  Hindu,  70. 

Kan-spin,  Bhot.,  Acer  sterculia- 
ceum. 
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Kaium,  Hind.,  Bell-metal. 
Kanta-alu,  Beno.,  Hind.,  Diosoorea 

pentaphylla. 
Kanta-koolika,  Beno.,  Asteracantha 

longifolia. 
Kantal,  Beno.,  Artocarpus  intogri- 

foliuB. 
Ean-thunti,  Bbno.,  Phoenioopterufl 

TOSeilB. 

Kantiliya,  a  name  of  Chanakya. 

Kanuga,  Tel.,  Pongamia  glabra. 

Kanur  of  Kangra,  Acer  cultrafcum. 

Kanya  Kabja — ^Kanauj. 

Kanya  Kumari — ^Parrati. 

Ka  nyeen  phyu,  BUBM.,  Dipterocar- 

puB  l«evi8. 
Kan-zan,  Burm.,  Bassia  longifolia. 
Kanzar  of  Jhelom,  Fragaria  Indica. 
Kao-lin,  Chin.    See  Ceramic  Manu- 
factures ;  Clay ;  Peh-tun-tze. 
Kaoorwa.    See  Deserts,  920. 
Kapabka.    See  Kerari. 
Kapa'  laga,  Malay,  Amomum  carda- 

momum. 
Kapa  mavakum,  Maleal.,  Anacar- 

dium  occidentale. 
Kapas,    Bool,    Hind.,    Gossypiam 

herhMeum. 
Kapcbak.    See  Chliatse. 
Kapi,  Singh.,  Ape. 
Kapila.    See  Sankbya. 
Kapila,  Kapilapodi,  Tam.,  Kottlera 

tmctoria. 
Kapukinaissa,  SiNOH.,  Abelmoscbus 

moscbatus. 
Kapa  mulagu,  Maleal.,  Capsicum 

I^epalense. 
Kapupa  of  Ptolemy — Kurur. 
Kapur  •  kichili,      Tam.,      Curcuma 

zedoaria. 
KapurtbaUa.    See  Feudatory. 
Karafs,  Arab.,  Apium  graveolens. 
Karabbi    lena.      See    Divination; 

Ordeal. 
Kand,  Tam.,  Webera  tetrandra. 
Karaita,  Beno.,  Cicendia  byssopi- 

folia. 
Karak,  Panj.,  Celtis  orientalis. 
Kara  Kalpak.    See  Central  Asia. 
Kara-kartan,  Tam.  ,  Clitoria  tematea. 
Kara-korom.    See  Central  Asia. 
Kara  Koyi.     See  Orfa. 
Kara-kul.    See  Ozus. 
Karalla,  Bilodar,  Beas,  Falooneiia 

insignis. 
Ka-ra-maa,  Bubh.,  Sandal-wood. 
Karamaniy  Bobbarlu,  Tam.,  Doliobos 

Sinensis. 
Karambak,  Jav.,  Mal.,  Agalloeba 

•wood. 
Karambu,  Par- jamb,  Mahr.,  Olea 

dioica. 
Karanas.   See  Almanac ;  Pancbanga. 
Karanda,  Bkno.,  Carissa  carandas. 
Karanfal,  Arab.,  Caryopbyllus  aro- 

maticus. 
Karang,      Sajor-karang,      Malay, 

Euobeuma  spinosum. 
Karang,  Beno.,  Dalbergia  arborea. 
Karangalli,  Tam.,  Acacia  sundra. 
Karang  cottay,  Tam.,  Ixora  parri- 

flora. 
Karanj,  Hind.,  Pongamia  glabra. 
Karao,  Ts^o,  Mao,  Jap.,  Cbma  grass. 
Karas,   iLaril,    Ladakh,    Latbyrus 

sativuB. 
Kaiataka.    See  Pancbatantra. 
Kar-atobi,  Kat  uduga,  Tam.,  Hard- 

wickia  binata. 
Kara  vella,  Maleal.,  Gynandropsis 

I>entaphylla. 
Karay  cbeddi,  Tam.,  Webera  tetran- 
dra ;  Tei.,  Cantbium  parviflorum. 
Kiurela,  Hind.,  Pebs.,  Momordica 

obarantia. 


Karen-potato,  Diosoorea  faieionlata* 
Kareo,  of  N.W.  Provinces,  Albizzia 

elata. 
Karer,  Ravi,  Rubus,  tp. 
Karez — Kanat,  Irrigation. 
Kari,  Tadru  of  Chenab.  See  Bbam- 

neae. 
Kariari,  Hind.,  Glotiosa  superba. 
Karik,  Amal-bel,  Chenab,  Cissam- 

l)elas  pareira. 
Karil,  SiND.,  Capparis  aphylla. 
Karinga,  Tel.,  Gardinia  latifolia. 
Kari  nucbi,  Tam.,  Gtondaruasa  vul- 
garis. 
Karisiye  nagara.    See  Opian. 
Kar-itti,  TAM.,  Dalbergia  sissoides. 
Karka   puU,   Tam.    Pitheoolobium 

duloe. 
Karkarra,     Hind.,     Antbropoides 

▼irgo. 
Karkava,  Tam.,  Elseodendron  Rox- 

burgbii. 
Kar-kona,  Can.,  Gavceus  gaurus. 
Karku,  Beas,  Ajuga  braoteosa. 
Karinim,  Abir,  Pebs.,  Crocus  sati- 

vus,  Turmeric. 
Karli  cave.    See  Cave  Temples,  610. 
Karma-bres,  Hind.,  Buckwheat. 
Karmru  of  Beas,  Albizsia  odoratis- 

sima. 
KamafuliofCbittagong.  See  Rivers. 
Kamataka.    See  Canarese. 
Kama,  Tam.,  Draoontium  polypbyl- 

lum. 
Karoa.    See  Curao ;  Jat ;  Marriage. 
Karpugum,  Tam.,  Psoralea  coryli- 

foiia. 
Karpura  benda,  Tel.,  Abelmoscbus 

moscbatus. 
Karrak.    See  Babylonia,  218. 
Karra-marada,    Tam.,    Terminalia 

tomentosa. 
Karripak,  Hind.,  Bergera  Konigii. 
Karri-vembu  maram,  Tam.,  Garuga 

pinnata. 
Karroo  'vaga,  Tam.,  Albizzia  odora- 

tissima. 
Kars.    See  i.  609. 

Kart  of  Kulu,  Hemitragus  jemlaicua 
Kartakeia.    See  Ganapati ;  Parvati. 
Elartelania.    See  Ibena. 
Karun    chembai,    Tam.,    Sesbania 

.£gyptiaca. 
Kamn  tuti,  Tam.,  Sida  retusa. 
Karupale,  Tam.,   Putranjiva   Roz- 

burgbii. 
Karupu  veraul,  Tam.    See  Ophio- 

cepnalidsB. 
Karur.    SeePandya;  Scytbia. 
Karusa,  i.  612. 

Karvel,  Kawel,  Jav. ^  Arch.,  99. 
Karwai,  Karwye,  Mahr.,  Hymeno- 

dyction  obovatum. 
Karwarei,  TR.-lNDn8,  Rubua,  tp. 
Karwat,  Can.,  Antiaris  innoxia. 
Kasakasa,  Tam.,  Tel.,  Papaver  som- 

niferum. 
Kasb-uz-zarireb,     Arab.,     Ophelia 

chirata. 
Kasbanda,  Kasinda,   Tel.,    Cassia 

occidentalis. 
Kasbastali.    See  Brahmans,  481. 
Kasbgar.    See  Central  Asia;  Tur- 
kestan. 
Kashgoi.    See  Iliyat. 
Kashpl-i-AIi— Parashawara. 
Kashida,  Zardozi,  Hind.,  Embroi- 
dery. 
Kasbivi.    See  Husain  bin  Ali ;  Bid- 

pai. 
Kashmal,  Sumlu,  Hind.,  Berberis 

lycium. 
Kasibeck,  16,646  ft.  Caucasus,  i.  609. 
Kasina,  Tbl,,  Rottlera  hiocifera. 
Kasinatha.    See  Pftin-pralap. 
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Kaair,  Panj.,  Oomiu  maoopliylU. 
Kasi  Raja.    See  Dhanwantui. 
Kasr.    See  Babylonia ;  El  Kasr. 
KaasaTj  Hind.,  Vitis  eamon. 
Kas-sbin,  Bhot.,  Juglaas  itgLk. 
Kastak,  Pebs.,  Aaduaiidia  eoetos. 
Kastura,  Hind.,  Moschus  moschi- 

ferus. 
Kastuzi,  Munai,  Tam.,  Castor,  avet. 
Kasturi    manjal^    Tam.,    Corcuma 

zedoaria. 
Kasyapa.    See  Ikaoiia. 
Kat,  also  Kaat,  Kat'b,  Katu,  Katta. 

and  Katta,  in  several  of  the  tongiios 

of  India  and  Ceylon,  means  wiM, 

pseudo.  uncultivated. 
Kata,  Tahiti,  Inocarpus  edulis. 
Katak.    SeeCuttack. 
Kataka,   Sansk.,  Stiychnos  potat- 

onun. 
Katalli-kai,  Tam.,  Capparis  horritb. 
Kat-amal,  Syzygium  jambolanum. 
Kat-amanaku,  Jatropha  curcaa. 
Kat-ambalam,  Sponoias  mutgifera. 
Kat-andar,  Acacia  lenoophkea. 
Kataping,    Bali,  Jav.,  Amygdalu? 

communis. 
Kat  arali,  Cerbera  odaUam. 
Kat  arasan,  Ficus,  tp,  t 
Katas,  Hind.,  Fells  cfaaus,  Vivcrra 

zibetha. 
Kat-asha,  Maleal.,  Aloes. 
Kat-atti,  Baubinia  tomentosa, 
Katayayana.    See  Pataajali ;  Var»- 

ruchi. 
Kat-berral,  Beno.  ,  Sciurus  inaxima<«. 
Kat-chandan,  Hind.,  Santalum  al- 
bum. 
Katcbli  of  Rajput  women,  a  eoneL 

See  Bracelet ;  Brother-aakiiig. 
Kat    ellamicba,     Atlaatia     mono- 

phvlla. 
Ka^-tha  kbyae,   BuRM.,    Syndesmi^ 

Tavoyana. 
Kat'ha  kikar,  DuKH.,  Aeaeia  cate- 
chu. 
Kafha  -  saiit  •  sagaxa.    See   Baital 

Paohisi;  Literature. 
Kath-bel,  Beno.,  Jasminum  hii>n- 

tum ;  Hind.,  Fcronia  elephantu:  . 
Ka-theet,  Burm.,  Efythiina  ladicv 
Kath  gular,  Ficus  cuniiL 
Kathi    See  Cathi ;  ComanL 
Katbia-nyal,   Nepal.,  Mustela  Vi 

thiah. 
Kat*h-sbim,  Beno.,  Canavalxa  vir 


Kat'h  sola,  jfiscbynomeneaspeta. 
Kathu,  Bres,  Panj.,  FagopTrom  t^ 

culentum. 
Katijan.  Kartifihey,  Tam.,  mono*^ 

superoa. 
Kat-iUupa,  Baana  latifolk  and  T- 

longifolia. 
Kat-jerakam,  YaiMmia  aathelmx- 

tica. 
Kat-juti,  Atropa  aeumiiiata  and  .t 

mandngora. 
Kat  kadugu,  Polanisia  ioosaBdia. 
Katkalija,  Quilanditia  bondae. 
Kat  kaluBgu,  Dioeoorea  acaleata. 
Kat-karahi,  a  kind  of  sogaMne. 
Katkaranga,     Hno).,     GoQaaiit 

bonduc 
Kat-karkalum,    Anisoolriliis  can 

sum. 
Kat-kamay,  Diaoontiam  polypi- 

lum. 
Kat  kirba.  Hyena. 
Kat  koduku,  Gynaodroiani  ptc^- 

pbvlla. 
Kai-koU,  OaUns  SoanaatiL 
Kat  kolingi,  Tephraia  porpvea 
Kat  konna,  Inga  bigamma. 
Kat  kranar,  Hi2nx»  ITiMirii  fh 
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Kat  kninbhft,   Can.,  Trewia  nodi- 
flora. 
Kat-kuto,  Sim).,  Upupa  epops. 
Katl-chettu,  Tbl.,  Cbrysopogon  ad- 

cularu. 
Kat  milaln,  Vitex  arborea. 
Kat  mitha,    Hind.,    Rumex   voei- 

carius. 
Kat-muliogi,  Sonchus  oleraceus. 
Kat  pohQ,  Bbng.,  Mania  pentadae- 

tyla. 
Kat-sai-nai,  BxTRK.,  Urena  lobata. 
Kattale,  Tah.,  Aloe  Indica. 
Katta    terpali,    Malbal.,    Chavica 

Roxbnrgnii. 
Katti  Karan.     See  Slave. 
Kattimandn,  Tel.,  Bupborbia  catti- 

mandu. 
Rattoi,  Karatiya,  Beno.,  Jafeana. 
Kattoo-bodde,  Singh.,  Collenia  ex- 

celsa. 
Kattu  pnvaasn,  Tam.,  Rhns  dcci- 

piens. 
Katu,  Katn  trao,  Ravi,  Buckwheat. 
Katu,  a  wilderness. 
Katn  alu,  Ficus  citrifolia. 
Katu-badam,  Terminalia  catapx>a. 
Katu  bala,  Canna  Indica. 
Katu  bodde,  SiNOH.,  Gnllenea  ex- 

celsa. 
Katn-elikai,  Capparis  horrida. 
Katu  imbal,  Bombax  Malabaricnm. 
Katu-indel.  Phomix  sylveBtris. 
Katu-inshilnia,  Curouma  zerumbet. 
Katu  iriki,  Asteracantha  longifolia. 
Katu-jadikai,  Pjrrrhosia  Honfieldii. 
Katu  jeiam,  Jasminum  hirsutum. 
Katu-jeru,  Holigama  longifolia. 
Katu     jolam ;     also    Katu-juluni, 

Kaempfera  galanga,  K.  rotunda. 
Katu  kadali,  or  njitala,   Osbeckia 

aspera. 
Katu-kapel,  Sanseviera  Zeylanica. 
Katu  karogani,  Helleborus  niger. 
Katu-karuaj  Cinnamomum  iners. 
Katu-karundu,  Trichilia  spinosa. 
Katu-kastnri,  Abelmoschus  moscba- 

tus. 
Katu-kata-kaUa,   Bridelia  montana 

and  B.  spinosa. 
Katu-katsjil,  Dioscorea  bulbiferft. 
Katu-katu,  Fagopymm  esculentum. 
Katu-kBtulla,  Tomentum,  or  leaf  of 

Onoseris. 
Katu-kende  of  Ajmir,  a  fine-grained 

wood. 
Katu  kina,  Xanthoxylon  rbetsa. 
Katu  kittol,  Cairota  horrida. 
Katu-kurundu,  Phoberof  Giertneri. 
Katu  malika,  Jasminum,  tp, 
Katu-malnaregam,  Atalanta  mono- 

phylla. 
Elatu  mangB,  Buchanania  latifolia. 
Katu  mavu,  Spondias  mangifera. 
Katu     muren,     Dioscorea     i^enta- 

phylla. 
Katu   murungi,  Ormocarpum   sen- 

noides. 
Katu-niruri,Pbyllanthu8multifloru8. 
Katu  nuchi,  Jatropha  curcas. 
Katu-paira,  Phaseolus  rostratus. 
Katu-pamburu,  Pymlaria  Wallichi- 


Katu-pandri,  Wild  boar. 

Katu  pitsjugum,  Jasminum  angusti- 

folium. 
Katu-puvaraaa,  Rhus  decipiens. 
Katur  konna,    BuBtf.,    uiga   bige- 

mina. 
Katu-rohina,    Sansk.  ?    Hellebonu 

niger. 
Katu  tandalay,  Orotalaria,  sp. 
Katu-tjaka,  Naudea  purpurea. 
Katu  tjero,  Holigama  longifolia. 
Katu  uren,  Sida  oordifolia. 


Katu  vagay,  Albizaa  lebbek. 
Katu  yeni.  Bos  gaurus,  the  Qay»UB 

gaurus. 
Kau,  kahu,  ko,  Panj.,  OleaEuropea. 
KauU,  Kara-chi,  Gypsy. 
Kau  -  liang  -  kiang,  Chin.,  Alpinia 

galanga. 
Kaulimah,  Mahb.,  Manis,  Pangolin. 
Kaunchkuri,  Ddkh.,  Oowhage,  Mu- 

cuna. 
Kau-pen,  Chin.,  Cicuta  virosa. 
Kaur.    See  Chutia  Nagpur. 
Kaur,  Kiari,  Sutlej,  Capparis  spin- 
osa. 
Kaura  of  Beas,  Acer  cultratum. 
Kaurava.    See  Pandu. 
Kauri  buti,  Jhelum,  Ajuga  bracteosa. 
Karanchi,  Tel.,  Isora  corylifolia. 
Kavariki,  Jap.,  Aloes  wood. 
Kavatam-pillu,  Tax.,   Andropogon 

schoenanthus. 
Kawan,  Solid  oiL    See  Oils. 
Kawar  of  Ravi,  Beas.,  Holarrhena 

antidysenterioa. 
Kawi.    See  Archipelago,  137 ;  liftn- 

guages. 
Ka-ya,  BuBH.,  Diliraria  ilicifolia. 
Kayam  puvu  cheddi,  Tait.,  Memcy- 

lor  ramiflorum. 
Kayanian       dynasty  —  Kambyses, 

Persia. 
Kayan  kayo,  BuRM.,  Aglaia  specta- 

bUis. 
Kaye  duru  dumpa,  Tel.,  Eulophia 

virens. 
Kayu,  Malat,  a  tree. 
Kayu  api  api?  Rhizophora  mncro- 

nata. 
Kayu-arang,  Ebony. 
Kayu  am,  Casuarina  muricata. 
Kayu  gahru,  Aquilaria  agaUooha. 
Kayu  manis  china,  Oassia  lignea. 
Kayu-puteh,  Melaleuca  cajaputL 
Kayu  rangas,  Stagmaria  vemldfiua. 
Kayverukelwa-ragu,  Tam.,  Eleusine 

coracana.  * 

Kazak-Kirghii:.    See  Central  Asia. 
Ka-zong-oo,  BuBU.,  Batatas  edulis. 
Kazwini.    See  Al  Kazwini. 
Kazzilbash.    See  Afghanistan,  90. 
Kebbir,  Arab.,  Capers. 
Kej,  a  Makran  province  of  Baluchi- 
stan. 
Kelon  ka  tel.  Hind.,  Turpentine. 
Kemas  hylocrius,  Hemitragus  hyloc- 

rius. 
Ken,  Kimponass,  Japan,  Hovenia 

dulcis. 
Kendu,  Kiu,  Beno.,  IMospyros  mel- 

anoxylon. 
Kenheri.     See  Cave  Temples. 
Ken-kvok-phybo,  Bubm.,  Plumbago 

Zeylanica. 
Keonjhur.    See  Bendkar. 
Keonthal.    See  Hill  States. 
Keora,    Gaganphool,    Hind.,    Pan- 

danus  odoratissimus. 
Keperit,  Kapierit,  Sunda,  Rhea. 
Keph,  Ethiop.,  kapi,  Tam.,  Ape, 

Monkey. 
Kerah  river.    See  Choaspes. 
Kerala.    See  C^era ;  Pandya. 
Keran,  Kran.    See  Coins,  780. 
Kermanshah.    See  Carpets,  585. 
Kerowlee.    See  Hindustan,  80. 
Kesarardam,    Beno.,   Jussieua    re> 

pens. 
Kesari,  or  Lion  line.    See  Orissa. 
Kesi-raja — Kesava. 
Kestril,     Tinnunculus    alaudarins, 

also  Eiythropus  cenchris. 
Ketu  rahu.  Almanac,  Panchanga. 
Kewra-ki-jar,  Hind.,  Orris  root. 
Keysur,  DuKH.,  Nyctanthes  arbor-  I 

tristis.  < 
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Keysur,    Kangan    mundi,    Hind., 

Crocus  sativus. 
Kha-chan-yul—  Ladakh. 
Khadar  lands.    See  Canals,  i.  561 ; 

Husbandry. 
Khagin,  Aparajita,  DuKH.,  Clitoria 

tematea. 
Khaira.    See  Orissa. 
Khaja  Mir.    See  Dard. 
Khajur,   Chuhara,   Hind.,  Phoenix 

dactylifera. 
Khaiuraho.     See  Architecture,  143. 
Khali j.    See  Gallophasis ;  Pheasant. 
Khalil-ullah,  or  Friend  of  God,  the 

title  of  Abraham. 
Kham-ba.    See  Kashmir. 
Kha-mi.    See  Hill  Tracts. 
Khamir,  Abab.,  Leaven. 
Kliam-yul  or  K'hams-yul — Tibet. 
Khanazai<    See  Afghanistan. 
Khan  Baba,  literally  infanta*  lord,  a 

translation  of  Atabeg. 
Khanda.    See  Padma  Purana. 
Khandagiri.      See   Cave   Temples; 

Orissa. 
Khangni,  Rakhi,  HiND.,  Bracelet, 

Brother-making. 
Kha-pa-chan — Ladakh. 
Kharak.     See  Persian  Gulf. 
Kharan.    See  Baluchistan,  255. 
Kharasm,  Khiva,  Chorasmia. 
Kharawa.    See  Oraon. 
Kharbuzeh,  Hind.,  Pebs.,  Cucumis 

melo. 
Khardul  of  Talmud,  Abab.,  Salva- 

dora  Persica. 
Khare-booti,  Tb. -Indus,    Oreoscris 

lanuginosa. 
Kharelwal.    See  Oswal. 
Kharere,  Pushtu;  Mushroom. 
Khar  laguna,  Nepal.,  Axis  poroinus. 
Kharlik.     See  Chliatae. 
Kharoti,    a   clan   of    the   Povinda 

Afghans. 
Khania.    See  Sun-worship. 
KhaiBhuf,  Arab.,  Pebs.,  Artichoke. 
Kbar-zahra,  Pebs.,  Nerium  odorum. 
Khas,  Mongol.    See  Jade. 
Khas  -  khas.    Hind.,    Andropogon 

muricatus. 
Khata,  Chin.,  a  scarf  of  felicitv. 
Khatrai,    Hind.,    Pebs.,     Althiea 

rosea. 
Kheda.    See  Keddah. 
Khilaf-i-baUd,  Pebs.,  Salix  caprca. 
Khira,  Panj.,  Cucumis  sativus. 
Khird-afroz.    See  Panchatantra. 
Khimoob  shamee,  Abab.,  Ceratonia 

siliqua. 
Khitmi,  Pebs.,  Malva  sylvestris. 
Khiva.  See  Central  Asia ;  Kharasm* 
Khmer,  the  Cambodia. 
Khoja  sect,  the  Ismaili.   See  Hyder- 
abad, 135. 
Khokand.    See  Central  Asia. 
Kholvi.    See  Cave  Temples,  611. 
Khon.    See  Burma,  i.  526. 
Khond.    See  Central  Provinces. 
Khorasani  ajwain,  Hind.,  Hyoscia- 

mus  niger. 
Khostwaf.    See  Afghanistan. 
Khoung,  BUBM.,  Rice  beer. 
Khugiani.    See  Afghanistan ;  Khai* 

bar. 
Khulga,  Hind.,  Oavnus  gaurus. 
Khulm.    See  Afghanistan,  31. 
Khumbah,  Chenab,  Agaricus  cam- 

pestris. 
Khun  -  u  -  lavan,    Pebs.,    Dragon's 

blood. 
Khurdah-Avasta.    See  Parsee. 
Khuri  ingots.    See  Coins,  780. 
Khuttuk.    See  Khushal  Khan. 
Khuzistan — Susiana. 
Khwaizai  Khel.    See  Afghanistan. 
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Khyaw.    See  Hill  Tracts ;  Kha-mi. 
Khyeng.     See  Hill  Tracts. 
Khyoung - tba.      See    Hill   Tracts; 

Ku-mi. 
Khyr.    See  Pramara. 
Ki.     See  Archipelago,  135. 
Kiain,  Panj.,  Boletus  igniarius. 
Kia-muh-yoh,  Chin.,  Bdellium. 
Kiang,  or  Dzightai,  Equus  hemionus, 

Wild  ass  ofTibet. 
Kiang-chu,  Chin.,  Amber. 
Kiang-t'au,  Chin.,  Juglans  regia. 
Kia-tsze,  Chin.,  Solanam  melon- 

gena. 
Ki-chau-Ian-bwa,    Chin.,    Chloran- 

thus  inconspicuas. 
Kichli  gadda,  Tel.,  Curcuma  zedo- 

aria. 
Eienki,  Lsfcha,  Boebmeria  frutes- 

cens. 
Kien-sbib,   Ki-tu,  Chin.,    Euryale 

feroz. 
Kierpa,    Beno.,    CaralUa    integer- 

rima. 
Kii'ang — Cervidw. 
Kikar,  Hind.,  »p,  of  genus  Acacia. 
Kikkasa  gaddi,  Tel.,  Ampbidonax 

karka. 
Ki-ku-tsze,     Chin.,    Cock's     claw 

fruit. 
Kilar,  Hind.,  Fotbergillia  involu- 

crata. 
Kilei,  Killar,  Hitf.,  Cedrus  deodara. 
Kilingi,  Neil.,  Acrocarpus  fraxini- 

folius. 
Ki-lin-kieb,  Chin.,  Dragon's  blood. 
Killar,  Kirrn,  Pare,  Chenab,  Par- 

rotia  Jacquemontiana. 
Killb,  Jhel.,  Acer  cultratum. 
Killia,  Celebes,  Broussonetia  papy* 

nfera. 
Kilmung,   Keling,    Tibet,    Cedrus 

deodara. 
Kilu,  Kaliun,  Pushtu,  Chamaerops 

Ritcbiana. 
Kilut,  Gatap,  Malay,  Bird-lime. 
Kimkbab.     See   BroNsade;    Cotton 

Manufactures. 
Kimsukamu,  Tel.,  Butea  frondosa. 
Kim-yu  (the   taUow),  Chin.,   Stil- 
ling sebif era. 
Kingi   of   Chenab,    Urtica   betero- 

pbylla. 
Kmg-san-ling,  Chin.,  Qyperus  hexa- 

stacbyus. 
Kine-yu,  Chin.,  SperraacetL 
Kin-hang,  Hang-jin,  Chin.,  Apricot. 
Kinibalao,   a  mountain  of   Borneo 

1300  feet  high. 
Kin-kang-sbib,  Chin.,  Corundum, 
Kin-kiub,  Chin.,  Citrus  Japonica. 
Kin  -  ling  -  tszc.  Chin.,  Eriobotrya 

Japonica. 
Kinneb,  Pers.,  Galbanum  officinale. 
Kinnub,  Arab.,  Hemp. 
Kinoon  la,  Burm.,   Ilottlcra   tine- 

toria. 
Kiu-pob,  Chin.,  Gold-leaf. 
Kin-sze   ts'an,    Chin.,    Hsrpericum 

Chinense. 
Kin  -  wba.  Chin.,  Golden  flowers. 

See  Brass  Leaf. 
Kin-yin-bwa,  Chin.,  Honeysuckle. 
Kiral   bogbi,    Ghats   of  S.   Can., 

Hopea  parvitiora. 
Kiranti,    Kirata.      See    Cirrhatae; 

Hill  Tracts. 
Kiratar-juniya,  Literature. 
Kii^his-Kazak.    See  Central  Asia. 
Kin    anguna,    Sinoh.,    Gymnoma 
•   sylvestre. 

Kiriat,  Hind.^  Agatbotes  cbirayta, 
AndroKrapbia  paniculata. 

Kind  paUa  gass,  SiNOH.,  Ficua  ven- 
osa. 


Kirsbuf,  Akab.,  Cvnara  acolymus. 
Kisari,  Hind.,  LatbyruB  sativus. 
Kiitbengbar.     See  Hindustan,  80. 
Kisbo-rej,  BsNa.,  Wedelia  calendu* 

lacea. 
Kisti,  Dekh.,  Bixa  orellana. 
Kistvaens.    See  Burial  Customs. 
Kitobm     koUnjy,      Tam.,     Citrus 

aurantium. 
Kites,    sp.   of    Haliastur,     Milvus, 

Baza,  Elanus. 
Kitla,  Kakrai,   Chenab,  Acer  ere- 

ticum. 
Kitta  nara,  Tam.,  Fourcroya  can- 

tala. 
Kiub-lo,  Chin.,  Orange  zest. 
Kiung-shn,  Chin.,   Stillingia   scbi- 

fera. 
Kiu-siu.    See  Japan. 
Kiwacb,  Hind.,  Cowbage,  Mucuna. 
Knot    and    Stint,  sp.    of   Tringa, 

Eorinorbynchus,  Pbalaropis. 
Knot  grass— Illeoebraceie. 
Koamu,  Kalam  of  Beas,  Glocbidion 

yelntinum. 
Koang-sze-teng.    See  Boats,  400. 
Koch,  SiND.,  Oris  cycloceros. 
Koch'h.    See  Boro,  420. 
Koch'ho,  SiND.,  Village  common. 
Kodaga  pala,  TfiL.,  Wrigbtia  anti- 

dysenterica. 
Kodapana,  Malbal.,  Corypba  urn- 

braculifera. 
Kodi.  Nella  budinga,  Tel.,  Cucumis 

puoescens. 
Kodigam,  Tam.,  Tylophora  asthma- 

tica, 
Kodo,    Hind.,    Paspalum    stoloni- 

ferum. 
Kodu,  Lau,  Beno.,  Lagenaria  vul- 
garis. 
Koel.    See  Sin^ia. 
Koel,  Hind.,  Eudynamis  orien talis. 
Kok-i-Kaf.    See  Mount. 
Koh-i-Meeriah.    See  Coal,  753. 
Kobl,  Aeab.,  Lamp-black. 
Kol}o-khur  of  Kashmir,  Hydnum 

ooralloides. 
Koit  -  ka  -  jbar,     HiND.,     Feronia 

elepbantum. 
Kok,  Can.,  Kesokia  Indica. 
Kokkanistba.     See  Brahmans,  432 ; 

Desbasth. 
Kokla,  Hind.,  Sphenooercos  spben- 

urus,  a  green  pigeon  of  the  Him- 
alaya. 
Koknar,  Post,  HiND.,  Paparer  som- 

niferum. 
Koko  Nar.    See  Kalmuk. 
Kola,  Hind.,  Canis  aureus,  Jackal. 
Kolarians.    See  Central  Provinces ; 

Aborigines. 
Kola  tun^  muste,  Tel.,  Cyperus 

pertennis. 
Kolcuttay  teak  maram,  Anolo-Tah., 

Premna  tomentosa. 
Kole-bbaloo,  Hind.,  an  old  jackal. 
Kolehan.    See  Bendbar ;  Ho ;  Kol. 
Koleroga.      See    Coffee    Planting, 

776. 
Kolbapur.    See  Hindustan,  81. 
Koli-surrah,  Mahb.  See  Bombyocs; 

Insects. 
KoUari  race.    See  Puducottab. 
Kolopu,  Tel.,  Grewia  Bothi. 
Koha,  Kolasra,  Mahr.,  Cuon  ruii- 

lans. 
Kolwab,  Sea-ooast  Province  of  Bal- 
uchistan. 
Komal,  Pushtu,  Francos  pabularia. 
Komatti.    See  Compti. 
Kombawnt.    See  Bhumia,  353. 
Koroinjan,  Malay,  Styrax  benzoin. 
Kond.    See  Kandb. 
Konda,  Tel.,  a  hiU. 
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Konda  dantena,  Teu,  SmiUx  ovali- 

folia. 
Konda  gogu,  Tbl.,  Oochlospermnm 

g08ay|>ium. 
Konda  jiligu,  Tel.,  Caryota  urens. 
Konda    ktJava,    Tel.,    Kaempfen 

rotunda. 
Konda     nimma,     Teu,     Atalantia 

monophylla. 
Konda  panna,  Tav.,  Cairota  uranji. 
Konda  tangeidn,  Tel.,  Inga    xylo- 

oaraa. 
Konda  tantepa  cbeitu,  Tei«.,  Cauia 

glauca. 
Koud-^furi,  Can.,  Tetraceroa  quaJri- 

comis. 
Kongilamu,  Tam.,  Oanarium  stric- 

tum. 
Konkan.    See  Coacan ;  Languages. 
Konne,  Sarakonne,  Tah.,  Catharto- 

carpus  fistola. 
Kontkurimuga.    SeeAsaam;  Bom- 

byces. 
Kopang.    See  Coins,  7S0. 
Kopbene.    See  Parashawazm. 
Kophones.    See  Coins. 
Koracharu,  a  tribe  in  the  Camatic. 

who     make    bamboo    mats    actl 

baskets,  and  carry  betel-nut  fn»!n 

market  to  market.      A  KorawA 

race  also  inhabit  the  Hakhal  Hills 

and  near  the  Godavery. 
Kora  kora.    See  Boata,  399. 
Koraman,  KoramadiU,  Tel.,  Bridelia 

refcusa. 
Koresh.    See  Imam. 
Korina-neboo,  EEiND.,  Citma  Hm*v 

num. 
Korincbi     See  Archipelago,  137. 
Korkura  of  Ptolemy — ^Kericook. 
Koma  gandu,  Tel.,  Hyaena  striai\. 
Kortumbah  tummah,  Panj.,  Citrul- 

lus  oolocynthia. 
Kosala,  Gorakbpur. 
Kosha.    See  Divination ;  Ordeal. 
Kota.    See  Dravidian. 
Kotah.    See  Hindustan,  SO. 
Kot-avere,  Tait.,  Cyamopsia  paora- 

loides. 
Koti,  Tel.,  Macacus  radiatua. 
Koti    kalangu,    Tau.,    Aponcgeton 

monastacbyon. 
Kotimiri,  Tib.,  Coriander  seed. 
Kotri,  Kara  of  Boatar,  TetncerDs 

qaadrioomia. 
Kotuk  of  Sind,  Glinus  litoides. 
Kouen  Lon.      See    Bolnt    Tagh  ; 

Central  Asia ;  lAdakh. 
Koulan  of  Kirghiz,  Equna  onager. 
Kouryal  Bandar— Cannanore. 
Kowatheti,    Hind.,    Clitoiia    ter 

natea. 
Kowlie  matohie,  Dckh.,  Pluroniect^ 

solea. 
Kowli-manjra,  Mahr.,  Pangolin. 
Kowtee,  BIahb.,  Hydnocarpos   ii.- 

ebrians. 
Kowtoukton.    See  Geesoa 
Koya  tota  kun,  Tkl.,  Amaranto:* 

tnstis. 
Kraba  gaha,  Singh.,  CaiTopbyQ^* 

aromaticus. 
Krakatoa.    See  Java. 
Kriat,  Can.,  Duku.,  Hmx,  Aadi^ 

^phis  paniculata. 
Krin    koddy    nar.    Tax.,     SmEai 

ovalifoUa. 
Krishna  Dwaipayana.    See  l^a&d-:. 
Krishna     keh,     BenOw,    ICralu.. 

jaUpa. 
Krishna  iaraan  chetto,  Tbl.,  C^c 

Indica. 
Ksheera,  Sansc,  Milk,  from  K«^.t. 

to  ooize  out. 
Kaoo,  BuBH.,  Oarthaams  tiactori^ 
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KuAy  kaluDgr,  Malbal.,   Curootna 

angiisti  folia. 
Kubbi,  Kubi,  rEiiS.,  Ape. 
Kubcl,  Ganjni,-  Hind.,  Andropogon 

Martini. 
Kubjakam,  Tbl.,  Trapa  biapinoso. 
Kubung,    Malay,  Giileopithccidse, 

Lemuridaa. 
Kubup,  Bhot.  fPresbytis  schiBtaceus. 
Kuohan,   Salt  Kanqb,  Asparagus 

Panjabeoais. 
Ku-ohandana,  Hind.,  Adoiuuitliera 

imvonina;  Tel.»  P(erooari)U8  aanta- 

linus. 
Kiiohila,     HiND.y    StryohnoB    nux 

vomica. 
Kuchila    luta,    BSNG.,    StryohnoB 

colubrina. 
Kucbu,     Hlnd.,     Colocaaa    asti- 

qaoram. 
Kucha   gundubi,    B£NO.,    Homalo- 

nema  aroniaticutn. 
Kuchuri,  Beng.,  Exacum  totrago- 

num. 
Kuda^yer,  Malay,  Taplrus  Malay- 
anus. 
Kuddia-khar,  Beno.,  Borax. 
Kuddu,    GuJ.,   Hind.,    Helleborus 

niger. 
Kudia  nim,  Hind.,  Bergora  Konigii. 
Kudrap  -  dukku,     Tam.,     Sierculia 

foetida. 
Kudrati,  Pad-bchora,  Hind.,  MubIi- 

room. 
Kudsumbar  of  Bombay,  Oanavalia 

virosa. 
Kudumi,  Tam.    Sso  Sikha. 
Kuduru  jivi,  Tel.,  Putranjiva  Kox- 

burghii. 
Kufa.    See  Babylonia ;  Boats,  392. 
Kuff,  Kuffeo,  Sookta,  Pan  J.,  Chap- 

talia  gossypina. 
Kufra   of    Sutluj,    Oreoscris   lanu- 
ginosa. 
Kuka  gori,  Tel.,  Cci'vulus  aureus. 
Kukai,  Wurak,  Ta. -Indus,  Kbam- 

nese. 
Kukandra  of  Jhelum,  Acer  creticum. 
Kuke,  Hind.,  Flacourtia  sapida. 
Kukha.    See  Bimba. 
Kuki.    See  Khaibar,  also  Kha-mi. 
Ku  •  kiuh  -  hwa,    Chin.,   Anthemis 

nobilis. 
Kuktuka,  Hind.,  Ixora  bandhuca. 
Kukur  chita,    Beng.,  Tetranthera 

Roxburghii. 
Kuknr-matta,  Hind.,  Mushroom. 
Kulanjan,  Arab.,    Hind.,  Alpinia 

galanga. 
Kula  Sikara-patanam.    Sec  Pandya. 
Kulat,  Chandawan,  Malay,  Fungus, 

Mushroom. 
Kuldi.    See  Chaldee. 
Kuldja.    Sec  Central  Asia. 
Kulf,  Arab.,  Cheuopodium  album. 
Kulfa-ka-tel  of  Malabar,  Cassia  oil. 
Kulhar.    See  Hill  States. 
Kulinism,  i.  433. 
Kulit  manis,  Malay,  Cinnamon. 
Kulit-panu,  Malay,  Tortoise-shell. 
Kul    kushanda,    Beng.,     Smithia 

KuUora.  See  Deserts,  020 ;  Hyder- 
abad ;  Sind. 

Kull  pashi,  Tam.,  Lichen  rotun- 
datus. 

Kullu.     See  Hot  Springs,  112. 

Kulm.    See  Afghan istaii,  30. 

Kulraara,  (/AN.,  Calysaocion  angus- 
tifolia. 

Kulpha,  Hind.,  TriohodeBma  Indi- 
cum. 

Kulti,  Hind.,  Maur.,  Dolichos  uni- 
florus. 

Kulong,  Hind.,  Gms  oinerea* 
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Kulsam,  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Ku-mai-tsi,  Tu,   Chin.,  Cichorium 

intybus. 
Kumara.    Sec  Har ;  Hur. 
Kumari.    Sec  Puna  Kad. 
Kumarika,   Bianu.,    Smilax    ovali- 

folia. 
Kumbha-yoni.   See  Kama-Kumbha. 
Kumbhi,  Tel.,  Careya  arborea. 
Kumbi  of  Beas,  Cordia  vestita. 
Kum  Feroz,  the  modem  Araxes. 
Kumharsein.    See  Hill  States. 
Ku-mi.    See  Burma,  i.  526. 
Kum-phok,  Burm.,  Platinum. 
Kum-quat,  Ch.,  Citrus  Japonioa. 
Kumra,  Chal  kumra,  Beng.,  Benin- 

casa  cerifera. 
Kumruk,  DuKH.,  Averrhoa  oaram- 

bola. 
Kuu,  Beng.,  Schleichera  trijuga. 
Kuncb,  Koish,  HlND.,  AlnnsNepal- 

ensis. 
Kundar  lumi,  Pers.,  Piataoia. 
Kuudi   puchi,  Tam.,  Eumeta  Cra- 

merii. 
Kundurya,  SaNSK.,  Boswellia  tliuri- 

fera. 
Kunduz.    See  Afghanistan,  30. 
Kungiliam,  Tam.,  B'dellium,  Dam- 

mer. 
Kung-tsau,  Chin.,  Jujubo  tree. 
Kuuguniapu,  Tam.,  Crocus  sativus. 
Kunhiar.    Sec  Hill  States. 
Kunkeraoli  Lake.    See  Lakes. 
Kunkudu,    Tel.,    Sapindus  emar- 

ginatus. 
Kunkuma    puvvu,    Tel.,    Rottlera 

tinctoria. 
Kunneau  phiu,B[;RM.,Dipterocaii3us 

grandiflora. 
Kim-Bura-no-fun,  Jap.,  Ambergris. 
Kunt'h-mala,  HiND.,  Goitre. 
Kunti.    See  Pandu. 
Kupaisi,  Joa-ka-phal,  Hind.,  Helic- 

teres  iaors. 
Kupamcui,MALEAL.,TAM.,  Acalypha 

Indica. 
Kuppi  kire,  Ara  kire,  Tam.,  Amar- 

antus  tristis. 
Kur.    See  Kol. 
Kura,    Panj.,  Holarrhena   antidy- 

seuterica,  seed. 
Kura,  Kurat,  Mahr.,  Ixora  parvi- 

flora. 
Kuragu  manjal,  Tam.,  Bixa  orellana. 
Kural,  Hind.,  Hemidesmus  Indicus. 
Kurd.    See  Baluchistan,  257. 
Kurelee,    Hind.,     Hydrilla    verti- 

cillata. 
Kur  katUa,  Katira,  Hind.,  Stcrculia 

ureus. 
Kurku.    Sec  Central  Provinces. 
Kuma.    See  Persia. 
Kurrooa,  Karru,  Pan  J.,  Picrorrhiza 

kurrooa. 
Kurt,  a  Kabul  fabric  of  goats*  hair. 
Kurubar.    See  Dravidian. 
Kuru-Kshotra — Krishna. 
Kurumchi,  Beng.,  Carissa  carandas. 
Kurunda,  Hind.,  Carissa  carandas. 
Kuru  pandi,  Tel.,  Memimna  Indica. 
Kuru-ul-balir,  Arab.,  Ambergris. 
Kuru-vingi,  Tam.,  Ehretia  buxifolia. 
Kurwan,  Kumla,  Mahr.,  Cratasva 

Roxburghii. 
Kur  wye,    Mahr.,    ^ymcnodyction 

utile. 
Kusagarapura,    the   old  capital  of 

Mngadha,  also  called  Girivrajaand 

Kajagriha,  now  Purana  Rajgir. 
Kusha,  Kusa,  Hind.,  Sansk.,  Poa 

cynosuroides. 
Kusnir,  Brng.,  Ficus  clastica. 
Kustam,     Tam.,    Aplotaxis    auri- 

culata. 
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KuBum,    Hind.,    Cartbamus   tiiic^ 

toriuH. 
Kusumapura,  Pataliputra. 
Kusumba  chettu,  Tel.,  Carthamus 

tinctorius. 
Kut,  Hind.,  Aplotaxis  auriculata. 
Kutal  of  Ha^ra,  Daphne  oleoides. 
Ku-tsai,  Ku-ku,  Chin.,  Cichorium 

intybuB. 
Kutub  minar,  Jaya  stambha.  Archi- 
tecture, 169 ;  Sculptures. 
Kuur  Muudla.    Husbandry,  126. 
Kuvera-chal— *KarachiL 
Kwang,  Chin.,  Aucldandia'costus. 
K  wang- wu,  Chin.,  AconitumSinense. 
Kwan  yin,  the  China  goddess  of 

mercy. 
Kwei-kui,  Chin.,  Caladium  xantho- 

risum. 
Kwei-pi,  Chin.,  Cassia  lignea. 
Kwei-tsze,  Chin.,  Cassia  buds. 
Kwi  klapot,  Kangra,  Cuscuta  pcdi- 

cillata. 
Kwon  len  phyoo,  Burm.,  Dracsena 

atropurpurea. 
Kwun,  Burm.,  Areca  catechu. 
Kya,  Gi^artina  spinosa,  Agar-agar ; 

Plocaria  candioa. 
Kyai-tha,      Burm.,     BaiTingtonia 

acutangula. 
Kyan.    Seo  Borneo,  419. 
Kyang.    Sec  Equus  ;  Horse,  109. 
Kya-phyu,  Burm.,  Nympbsea  pubes* 

ccns. 
Kyd,  Caijtain.    See  Commerce,  790. 
Kyee,  Burm.  of  Moulmein,  Cassia 

Sumatrana. 
Kyen.    See  Burma,  i«  526. 
Kycn,  Hind.,  Naucloa  parviflora. 
Kyet  mouk,  Burm.,  Celosia cristata. 
Kyet-tha-hen,    Burm.,    Antidcsma 

l)aniculata. 
Kyi  of  Kashmir,  Ibex. 
Kyouk   puen,  Burm.,  Algre,    Sea- 
weeds. 
Kyoung-tha.    See  Chittagong. 
Kyur  of  Kangra,  Holarrhena  antidy- 

senterica. 
Ky-wae,  Burm.,  Spondias  mangifero. 
Ky-won,  Burm.,  Tectona  grandis. 
Ky-won-po,BuRM.,  Gmelina  arborea. 


La,  Tib.,  a  pass. 
La,  Chin.,  Wax. 
Labada,HiND.,  a  dressing-go^n.  See 

Clothing,  747,  748. 
Labo    ambon,    Malay,    Lagonaria 

vulgaris. 
Labo-frangi,  Cucumis  melo. 
Labuniya,  Syrlac,  Olibanum. 
Lacki-lacki,  Malay,  Cannabis  sativa. 
Lacoocha,    Bread-fruit,  Artocarpun 

lacoocha. 
Lacquer  ware.  See  Arts,  171;  Colour 

Sticks. 
Lactuca  sativa,  Lettuce. 
Lada  barekor,  Malay,  Cubebs. 
Lada    china,     Malay,    Capsicum, 

Cayenne  pepper. 
Lada  itam,  Malay,  Piper  nigrum. 
Ladakh.   See  Hot  Springs,  111,  112  ; 

Kashmir;  Kha-chan-yul. 
Laet,  John  de  Laet,  author  of  India 

vera,  written  a.d.  1631. 
Lag,  Lawa,  Tib.,  Moschus  moschi- 

ferus. 
Lagon,  Barum,  Bam  ?  Jap.,  Arenga 

saccharifera. 
Laggar,  Hind.,  Falco  jugger,  also 

Felis  iubata. 
LaguruB     arundlnaoeus,    Imperata 
cyUndrica, 
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LAhep,a  clan  of  the  Mowah  Bedouins. 
Lah-kan,  Chin.,  Horsc-radiah. 
Lahouli.     See  Kohistan. 
Lahsan,    Hind.,     Garlic,     Allium 

sativum. 
Lah-sfau,  Chin.,  ligustrum  lucidum. 
L&i,  Let-pan,  Bukm.,  Salmalia  Mala- 

barica. 
Lai-may,  the  Black  Necks  tribe.  See 

BghaL 
Lai-zah,BuBMi,  Lagerstrcemiapubes- 

cens. 
Lajaward,  Lajbord,   Hind.,  Lapis- 

lazuli. 
Lajja    banar    or    Lajjawoti-banar, 

Bbno.,   Bashful  monkey,    Nycti- 

cebus  tardigradus.   See  Lemuridoe. 
Lakara-kunda.    Hot  Springs,  114. 
Lakar-bag,  Hyaena  striata. 
Lakati,  Hind.,  Parodoxurus  mus- 

anga. 
Lak-chana,  Hind.    See  Oxalidaceas. 
Lakha.     See  Jell. 
Lakhar,  Hind.,  Rhus  acuminata. 
Laksha,  Sansk.,  a  lakh,  a  hundred 

thousand ;  commonly  lac,  the  in- 
sect producing  the  commercial  lac. 
Lakshmana.     See  Sita. 
Lakshmi  or  Maha  LakshmL       See 

Hindus,  C7 ;  Sakta. 
Lakshmi   narayana,  Tel.,  Crinum 

Asiatioum. 
Lakshm  i  -  vriksha.        See     Kalpa  - 

vriksha. 
Laku-chamma,     Tel.,    Artocaipus 

lacoooha. 
Lakwa  of  Arakan,  Polynemus  selea, 

the  suliah  fish  of  Bengal. 
La-kyat  hgying,  Burh.,  Eclipse. 
Lalayang.     See  Kite. 
Lai    ban    langa,    Beno.,    Jnssieua 

villosa. 
Lai   bichhutee,  Beno.,   Boehmeria 

interrupta. 
Lal-chandana,  Dukh.,  Pterocarpus 

santalinus. 
Lai     chanlai.    Hind.,    Amarantus 

anardana. 
Lal-chirchiri,    Hind.,   Achyranthes 

aspera. 
Lal-gul,  Hind.,  Gomphrena  globosa. 
Lal-kun war,  a  public  singer — woman. 
Lai  lamba  roirch,  BSNO.,  Capsicum 

frutescens. 
Lall  kheir,  EEind.,  Acacia  sundra. 
Lallye,  Mahr.,  Albizsda  amara. 
Lalo,  Fr.   of  Maur.,   Abelmoschus 

•esculentus. 
Lamajjakamu,  Sanbk.,  Andropogon 

mnricatus. 
Lamantin.    See  Carving. 
Lambadi,  Ilambadi 
Lambang  nut  tree,  Aleurites  triloba. 
Lam-ohittia  of  the  Khas  tribe,  Felis 

diardi. 
La-men,  Nsemen,  BuRif.,  Enrycles 

Amboinensis. 
Laminaria.    See  Sea-weeds. 
Lamoot,  BuRM.,  Mangifera  Indica. 
Lampa,  HiND.,  Chrysopogon  acicu- 

lans. 
Lampong.     See  Archipelago,  137. 
Lamuja,  Lampong,  CitruUus  cuour- 

bita. 
Lamut,  Malat,  Pers.,  Ant. 
Lanas,  Madurese,  Ananas  sativus. 
Land  crabs.  See  Crustacea;  Gelasmi. 
Landgah,  Hind.  ,  Canis  pallipes,  Wolf. 
Landolphia.    See  Caoutchouc. 
Lanee,  Sind.,  Salt  plants,  species  of 

Salsola,  called  Gahfo  lance,  Khari 

lr.ni,  and  Konti  lani ;  also  species 

of  Sueda  Aout  lani  or  Ushuk  lani  ; 

also   Xygophyllum   simplex,  the 

Put  lam  or  Gudha  lani ;  also  Tri- 


antheraa    micrantha,   the   Choti 
lani  or  Fysur  lani. 

Lang,  Guj.,  Lathyrus  sativus. 

Langa,  Hind.,  a  petticoat. 

Langar,  Beno.,  Hind.,  Anchor. 

Lang  chan.     See  Bore  ;  Eagre. 

Langkwa,  Malay,  Galangal. 

Langsab,  Langsat,  Malay,  Lansium 
domesticum. 

Lang-tuh,  Chin.,  Aconitum  lyooc- 
tonum. 

Language.  See  Archipelago;  Cen- 
tral Provinces  ;  Chtddee  ;  Cunei- 
form ;  Himalaya ;  Hindi ;  Hin- 
dustan; Hittite;  Turkestan. 

Langulae,  Sansk.,  Jnssieua  repens. 

Langur,  sp.  of  Presbytis. 

Lang-yen-bwen,  Burh.,  Cloves. 

Laning,  Hind.,  Yltis  Indica. 

Lankuamya.    See  Pallonarua. 

Lanner,  Falco  Babyloni. 

Lan-shu-lih,  Chin.,  Argemone 
Mexicana. 

Lansi  puscara,  Sinoh.,  Borax. 

Lan-tien,  Chin.,  Indigo. 

Ijtnun,  Illanun. 

La-nycn-pwcn,  BuRH.,  Caryophyl- 
lus  aromaticus. 

Laokalam.    Hindu,  70. 

Laos.  See  Cochin-China;  Colqu- 
houn. 

Lap,  Pataki,  Kangra,  Gymnosporia 
spinosa. 

Lapis-lazuli.    See  Asure  Stone. 

Lapwings,  8p,  of  Vanellus,  Chet- 
tusia,  Lobivanellus,  Sarciophorus, 
Hoplopterus,  Esascus ;  .£dicne- 
mus,  Dromas. 

Lares,  Penates,  Roman. 

Larix.     See  Coniferae. 

Lark.  See  Alaudinss ;  Birds  ;  Gale- 
rida. 

Larka  Kol.     See  Kol. 

Larrak.    See  Larek. 

Larsa.    See  Babylonia,  218. 

Las,  maritime  district  of  Baluch- 
istan. 

Lashte,  T&.-IND.,  Asparagus  Pan- 
jabensis. 

Lashuna,  Beno.,  Allium  sativum. 

Lasran  Kbel.    "See  Afghanistan. 

Lasrin,  Panj.,  Albiada  stipulata. 

Lassar,  Hind.,  Junii)erus  com- 
munis. 

Lasura,  Hind.,  Cordia  myxa. 

Lat.  See  Architecture,  143 ; 
St'hamba. 

La  tag — Ladakh; 

Lathia  kharsan,  Hind.,  Crotalaria 
burhia. 

La- thou,  BURK.,  Wrightia  antitly- 
senterica. 

Latkan,  Hind.,  Bixa  orellana. 

Lau.    See  Burma,  526 ;  Laos. 

Laughing  thrushes,  sp.  of  Gairulax 
and  Trochalapteron. 

Laun-don,  Chin.,  GalangaL 

Laur,  Eanjar,  Sutlej,  Acer  cul- 
tratum. 

Laurus  cassia,  Cinnamomum  albi- 
florum. 

Lau-yeh,  Ku-tsing,  Chin.,  Betel 
leaf.     . 

Lauz,  Arab.,  Almond. 

Lavangam,  Tam.,  Cloves. 

Lavendula  oamosa,  AniaoohUos  car- 
nosum. 

Lawa,  Tib.,  Moschus  moschifcrus. 

Lawang,  Jav.,  Cloves. 

Lawanga  patta,  Tel.,  Cassia  lignea. 

Lawange,  TR.-IND.,  Artemisia. 

Lawful — ^HalaL 

Lawooloo-gass,  Sinoh.,  Chrysophyl- 
lum  RoxDurghii. 

Layarti,  Edgar.    See  Birds,  367. 
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LMmau    (female),    Hind.,    Capra 

Himalayana. 
Leaf  bats,  Rhinolophus,  sp.,  Rhino- 

poma. 
Leaf  disease.     See  Coffee  Planting, 

775,  776. 
Leaf  insects.    See  Insects ;  Phasma. 
Leaf  ordeaL     See  Divination. 
Leaf  platters.    Hindu,  65. 
Lebuk  of  Avicenna,  Cordia  myxa. 
Lecanium.  See  Coffee  Planting,  77^^. 
Lecanora  perella,  L.  tartarea^  Cud- 
bear.    See  Archil ;  Dyes. 
Lechayanasa.    See  Yugbyasa. 
Left-liand  castes.    See  Caste. 
Lei,  Hind.,  stiecies  of   Tamarisk; 

Ghaz  lei,  Kach  lei,  is  Tamarix 

dioica :   Khar  lei,  Misri  lei,  'Sut 

lei,  is  Tamarix  orientalis. 
Lemna  gibba.  Duck-weed. 
Lemon,  Citrus  limonum. 
Lemon   grass,  Andropogon  achoen- 

anthus. 
Lemur.     See  Galeopitheddjo ;   Le- 

murids  ;      Loris  ;      ManunalU  ; 

Nycticebus;  Tarsius. 
Len-kyau,     BuRU.,     Cinnamomum 

iners. 
Leopard,  Felis  pardus. 
Leopoldinia  piassaba,  Piassaba  6brc. 
Lepeeah,  Nepal.,  China  grass. 
Lepidagathis  Indica.     See  Carpets, 

587. 
Lepidocaryeae.    See  Cocoaoese. 
Le^doptera.      See    Insects;   Papi- 

lionidie. 
Lepisma,  Fish,  Insects. 
Leptoptilos  argala.      See  Herons  ; 

Storks. 
Lepuranda  sacddora,  Antiaria  inn- 

oxia. 
Leschenault    See  Botany. 
Lespedeza  jnncea,  Indigoferm  aspaLi- 

thoides. 
Lesser  vehicle.     See  Kaniahka. 
Lettsomia   speoioaa,   Axgyreia  spe- 

ciosa. 
Leung-fan-tsai,  Chin.,  Algse,  Sea- 
weeds, Laminaria. 
Lew,  Chin.,  Sulphur. 
Lewar,   or  Deodar,  Cbsnab,  Joni- 

perus  excetsa. 
Lhala,  Bhot.,  Hippophae  aalieifolia. 
Lhopa.    See  Bhutan. 
Li,  Kamla,  Chenab,  Oymnosporia 

spinosa. 
liang-tsau,  CHIN.,  Jujube  tree. 
Libation.    See  Oblation ;  Sacrifice. 
libi-libi,  Divi-divi,  CKsalpinia  eori- 

aria. 
Liblab,  Egypt.,  Lablab  Tulgaie. 
lichen.   See  Borrera ;  Chnlchilhera ; 

Dyes;  Iceland  Most;  KalPashi; 

Parmeliaoese. 
Lign  aloes,  Agalloefaa  wood. 
Ligor.    See  Coal.  754. 
lih-kin.  Chin.,  Aooms. 
Likh,  Hind.,  Bustard,  Sjrplieotidfs 

auritus. 
lil.  Hind.,  Indigo. 
LUin,  Malay,  Bees-wax. 
Limau  manis,  Malay,  Orange. 
Limboo,  Dukh.,  Citrnft  beisamia. 
Limnaetus.    See  Ea^e. 
Ltmnoria  terebrans.    See  Whales, 
limodorum  virens,  Eal<^hia  vireai. 
limonia,  sp.  Atalantia  monophylU. 
Limonia  diaeantha,    Triphasia  tri- 

foliata. 
limosia,  God  wit.    See  Scolopacid». 
Limu,  Nimbn,  Hind.,  Citras  ker> 

gamia. 
Ling,  Cnnr.,  Trapa  Ufl^< 
Linga  Baaavi.    See  Basavi. 
langa  donda,  TBL.,r 
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lingftm.    See  Chuli. 

Llnga  manu,  Tel.,  Crozophora  pli- 

oatft. 
Linglj,  or  hill  carp,  Mania  aorita, 

Mania  Javanica. 
Linhay,    Len-hse,    BuRM.,    Acorus 

oalamas. 
Lion  monkey,  Innuoa  silenus. 
Lipiah  of  Nepal,  Boehmeria  ntilis. 
Lippia  citriodora,  Aloysia  citriodora. 
Lippia  rei)en8,  Zapania  nodiflora. 
Liquid  atorax,  Roae  maloea. 
Liaan-ul-aesafeer,'   Arab.,     Oonessi 

aeed. 
Lisan-ua-saur,  Ahab.,  Cacalia  coc- 

cinoa,  Hart'a  ear. 
Litaki-pangeri,  DuKH.,  Anisochiloa 

camosum. 
Literature.   See  Drama ;  Hindu,  74. 
Lithocarpua  benzoin,  Styrax  benzoin. 
Lit-htuk,    BuRM.?   Alatonia   achol- 

aria. 
Litmua,  Eno.,  Lecanora  Tartariea. 
Little  Bokhara — Kashgar ;  Buohara. 
Liu-chin.    See  Colours,  786. 
Liu-li-chin,  Lapia-lazuli. 
liyistonia  rotundifolia.     See  Cele- 
bes. 
Li-yang,  Chin.,  Homalium  Ceylani- 

cum. 
Liyar,  SiND.,  Cordia  angustifolia. 
Lizard.     See  Hydroaauri ;   Iguana ; 

Palle-Satterum  ^  Reptilea;  Vara- 

nidee ;  Water  Lizards. 
Lobeh,  Hind.,  Dolichoa  caijang. 
Lobster — Palinurua. 
Lochama    of    Ptolemy,    identified 

with  Logar. 
Locust.    See  Inaecta ;  Phanga. 
Locust  bean,  Ceratonia  ailioua. 
Locust  tree,  Hymenaea  conroaril. 
Lodar  of  Kangra,  Falconeria  insig- 
nia. 
Lodduga,    Tel.,    Symplocoa    race- 

moaa. 
Lod'h,    B£NQ.,    Hind.,    Symplocoa 

racemosa. 
Lodhi.    See  Central  Provinces. 
Loepa.     See  Bombyx,  411. 
Logger-head  turtle,  Caouana  oUra- 

cea.     See  Reptiles. 
Lohani,  a  clan  of  the  Povindah  Af- 

S^ana.    See  Deserta ;  Hyderabad, 
ardagga.    See  Oraon. 
Loh-hwa-sang,   Chin.,   Araohia  hy- 

pogea. 
Lohiya.     See  Oawal. 
Lokam,  Hind.,  Gim-metal. 
Lokik  Brahmana,  i.  434. 
Lolan,  Ahbotn.,  Caaaalxunia  a^ppan. 
Jjoligopsia.     See  Sepiadse. 
Lolu,  Singh.,  Cordia  myxa. 
Lolugu  chettu,  Tel.,  Pteroejiermnm 

suberifolium. 
Lomas  Rishi  Cayes,  i.  611. 
Lombok,  Jav.,  ChUliea. 
Long,  Lavang,  Hind.,  Caryophyllua 

aromaticus. 
Longan,  Chin.,  Euphoria  longana. 
Lontar,  Malay,    Boraasua   flabelli- 

formis. 
Lophobranchii.    See  Fishes;  Syng- 

nathidie. 
Lophophorua.    See  Phasianldse. 
Lophorina  auperbo,  Paradiae  birda. 
Loureiro.    See  Botany. 
Louz,  Arab.,  Amygdalua  communis. 
Love  apple,  Lycopersicum. 
Lowa  Maha  Paya.     See  Pallonarua. 
Lowi,  Mahr.,  Artocarpna  laooocha. 
Luban,    Dukh.,    Pers.,    Boswellia 

thuxifera. 
Lubani  ud,  HiND.,  Styrax  benzoin. 
Lubek.    See  Bawean. 
Lucina.    See  Parvati. 


Ludia  spinosa,  Phoberoa  Roxburghii. 
Lughmani.    See  Afghanistan. 
Lugri.    See  Phao. 
Luh-lan,  Wulan,  Chin.,  Canarium 

pimela. 
Luh-suh,  Tih-ohe,  Chin.,  Sorghum 

saccharatum. 
Luk  or  Loo,  Guj.,  Coup  de  Solcil. 
Lu-kiuh,  Kin-lin-tsze,  CHIN.,   Erio- 

botrya  Japonica. 
Lumbo,    BuRH.,    Buchanania    lati- 

folia. 
Luminous  fishes.     See  Fishes,  1114. 
Lumnitzera  denaiflora,  Plectranthus 

rugosns. 
Lumri,  Hind.,  Vulpes,  »p..  Fox. 
Lumri.    See  Deserts,  920. 
Luna  meba,    Beng.,  Anona   squa- 
mosa. 
Lunar  race.    See  vol.  i.  451 ;  Aawa ; 

Induvansa  ;      Pandu ;      Rajput ; 

Solar  Race;  Sun-worahip. 
Lunawut.    See  Bhumia,  353. 
Lungi,  Hind.    See  Clothing,  748. 
Lung  kwei,  CHIN.,  Solamim  nigrum. 
Lung  -  sin  -  hiang.    Chin.  ,    Dragon's 

blood. 
Lunia,  Beng.,  Portulaca  oleracea. 
Luni-aolar  year.    See  Panchanga. 
Lu-^  loo-i>a,    Chin.,  Fish   maws 

lainglaaa. 
Luphiua      trifoliatus,      Cyamopsui 

paoraloidea. 
Luppa,  Kimkhab,  Hind.,  Brocade. 
Lun,  Luli,  Lohari,  Pers.,  Gypsy. 
Luri  Buzurg.     See  Bakhtian. 
Luri-ka-kodan.    See  Choukandi. 
Luristan — Koghila. 
Luscinia.     See  Bulbul;   Philomela 

turdoides. 
Lu-sungma,   Chin.,    Agave  Ameri- 
cana. 
Lutiana,  Assam,  ^Alatonia  scholaria. 
Lutjanus  diacanthus — Johnius. 
Lut  putiah,  Hind.,  Cress. 
Luvunga,    Beng.,    Eugenia   caryo- 

phyllata. 
Lu-woi,  Lah-wei,  Chin.,  Aloe  Chin- 

ensis. 
Luxor.    See  Kamak. 
Lwai-lohug.     See  Bghai. 
Lwugi,  Pers.,  Hearth  tax. 
LycodontidsB.    See  Reptiles. 
Lye^nya-aha,  BuRH.,  Pantium  tilia- 

ccum. 
Lynx,  Felis  caracal. 
Lysias.     See  Bactria,  222. 
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Ma,  Tu-sung-ma,  Chin.,  Hemp. 
Ma-ao,  GoNDi,  Ruaa  Anatotchs. 
MacacuB.    See  Inuua  rhesus ;  Papio- 

ninsB. 
Macassar.     See  Celebes,  616. 
Machaba,  Nepal.,  Paradoxums  bon- 

dar. 
ftfachana,  Makhana,  Hind.,  Euryale 

ferox.    . 
Macharang,  Hind.,  Halisetua  fulvi- 

venter. 
Mach-bagrul,  Beng.,  Felis  viverrina. 
Mach-bhondar,  Beng.,  Viverra  zi- 

betha. 
Macheri.    See  Rajputs. 
Machilus  odoratiraimua.    See   Pat- 

'har. 
Machi-nama,  Hind.,  Artemisia. 
Mach-korol,  Koral,   Mach- manga, 

Beng.,  Pandion  halisetua. 
Mach-moral,  Hind.,  PoUoeetua  ich- 

thyoetua. 
Mackerel,  Caranx  mate.  SoeFiahea, 

1118. 
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Maokwy,  Durh.,  Hemideamua  Indi- 


cua. 

Macrogloaaus  minimua,  Pteropodidse. 
MacropoduB.    See  Fiahea,  1116. 
Macrorhamphua,  the  godwit.     See 

Scolopacid». 
Macullah.    See  Hot  Springa,  IIL 
Madagari  vembu,  Tel.,  Chickraasia 

tabularia. 
Madagascar — Hova. 
Mada  Khel.    See  Afghanistan. 
Madana,  Tel.,  Spermacoce  hiapida. 
Madana.    See  Chatur-daai. 
Madana-ghanti,     Tel.,     Alteman- 

thera  aeaailia. 
Madanchur,     Beng.,      Leptoptilos 

Javanica. 
Madang,    Singh.,     Eugenia     jam- 

bolana. 
Madar,  Akund,   Hind.,   Calotropia 

gigantea. 
Madara-gass,    Singh.,  Cluytia  ool- 

lina. 
Madam,  Madigaru,  CooRO,  Chamar, 

Leather-worxera. 
Madder,  Rubia  cordif olia. 
Maddi,  Nalla  maddi,  Tel.,  Termin- 

aUa  tomentosa. 
Maddi,  Mulugu,  Tel.,  Morinda  dtri- 

folia. 
Maddi  rubba  chettu,  Tel.,  Eleusine 

atricta. 
Madetiye,  SiNOH.,  Adenanthera  pn- 

vonina. 
Madha,  Sanse.,  Honey. 
Madhan,  Hind.,  Opium. 
Madhavacharya.    See  Bottu. 
Madhavitige,  Tel.,  Hiptage  mada- 

blota. 
Madheri,  Tam.,  Aniaomelea  Mala- 

barica. 
Madhuka,  Sansk.,  Glycyrrhiza. 
Madiga,   Leather  workers,  Chakili, 

Tam. 
Madmalti,  Pan  J.,    Hiptage   mada- 

blota. 
Madoo  gaaa,   Singh.,   Cycaa  circi- 

nalia. 
Madrepora,  Zoophyte. 
Madu  karray,  T^iM.,  Randia. 
Madun  nirbiai,   EbND.,  Kaompfera 

angustifolia. 
Madurkati,    Hind.,    Papyrus  pan- 

gorei. 
Maemana.    See  Afghaidatan. 
Maestapat,  BENG.,CrotaIaria  juncca. 
Ma-fuen,  Chu-tsao,   Chin.,  Ganja, 

Hemp. 
Magadha,  the  modem  Behar. 
Magnesite.    See  Cement. 
Magpie  robin,  Copsychua  aaularia. 
Magpiea,  sp,  of  Pica,  Urociaaa,  and 

Dedrocittinse. 
Magr,  Kumhir,  Hind.,  Crocodile. 
Magraba,   HiND.,  Hemideamua  In- 

dicua. 
Magunmurchy,  river.    See  Oauvery. 
Magura.    See  Fifthea,  1116. 
Magus,  a  name  of  Ali  Abbaa. 
Maha,  HiH.,  Rucervui  Duvauoellii, 

also  Ruaa  Aristotelia. 
Mahabalipur.    See   Cave  Temples. 

1.610. 
Mahadeo.    See  Ron  Barolli. 
Mahadeo  ka  phul,  HiND.,  Daphne 

cannabina. 
Maha-kayya.    See  Literature. 
Mahanadi.      See   Diamond   Rive  , 

i.  563 ;  Rivera. 
Maha-naram,  Singh.,  Citrua  decu- 

mana. 
Maha-pua-wael,     Singh.,     Entada 

puraaetha. 
Mahaputrjivi,  Tkl.,  Putranjiva  Rox- 

buxghu. 
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Maharajpur,  Sindia. 

Maha    tita,    Beno.,    Andrographis 

panicnlata. 
Mahavira.     See  Jain ;  Tirthankara. 
Mahayana.     See  Boro-Bodor,  421. 
Mahdi.     See  Imam. 
Maheaha.    See  Pairati. 
Mabjlaropya.     See  Fanchatantra. 
Mahir.     See  Farsee. 
Mablaing,     BuRM.,      Broassonetia 

papyrifera. 
Ma-hnyo-ban,   BuBM.,   Gomphrena 

globosa. 
Mahoor,  Hind.,  Aconitum  nax>cllu8. 
Mahori,  Tingi,  HiXD.,Solanum  sanc- 
tum. 
Mahorta.     See  Oxycanus. 
Mahwa,  Hind.,  Bassia  latifolia. 
Maida-lakri,     Hind.,     Tetranthera 

monopetala. 
Mai  erilcata,  Tel.,  Cclastros  pani- 

culatus. 
Mai-jL     See  Cliinchked. 
Mailog.     See  Hill  States. 
Maimanstng,  i.  438. 
Mai-nay,  Shan-may,  BuRM.,  Indigo- 

fera  tinctoria. 
Main  toverai,    Tak.,    Cajanos   In-  ' 

dicus. 
Mai-oli,  BuRM.,  Oalotropis  gigantca. 
Mairwara.      Deserts,  920;    Hindu- 
stan, 82 ;  Mecna. 
Majallabak  or  Maglaba.     See  Baby- 
lonia. 
Majnun,  Hind.,  Lunatic,  Inspired. 
Majum.       See    Cannabis ;    Ganja ; 

Hemp. 
Majuphal,  Maiphal,  HiND.,  Galls. 
Maizub,  ARAB.,  Lunatic,  Fossessed. 
Makadu,  Mahr.,  Macacus  radiatus. 
Makal,LADAKH,Fopulus  balsamifera. 
Makhur   limbo,    Mahr.,  Atalantia 

monopbylla. 
Makka-cholum,  Tah.,  Zea  mays. 
Makki,  Tam.,  Gamboge. 
Ma-koit,  SiAM,'Feronia  elephantum. 
Makshun-shim,    Beng.,    Canavalia 

gladiata. 
Makulu,  Singh.,  Hydnocarpus  in- 

ebrians. 
Makur,  Mahr.,  Fresbytis  entellus. 
Mai.    See  Dravidian. 
Mala,  Bbng.,  Bn^nia  laciniosa. 
Malaca,  Malay,  Emblica  officinalis. 
Mala-erikata,  Tel.,  Celastrus  pani- 

culatus. 
Mal-ahcota,  Mahr.,  Tam.,  Euphoria 

longana. 
Malai  konji  maram,  Tam.,  Cullenia 

Qxcelia. 
Malai  tangai,  Tam.,  Sida  acuta. 
Ma-la-ka,    Burm.,  Fsidium   pomi- 

ferum. 
Ma-la-mai,  Burm.,  Cardiospermum 

halicacabum. 
Mal-ankura,  Beng.,  Eleusine  Indica. 
Malati,  Malur,  Malay,  Jasminum. 
Mala-trinakang,   Sansk.,  Andropo- 

gon  schoenanthus. 
Malavelly.    See  Diamond. 
Malay  tovarai,  Tam.,  Cajanus  Indi- 

ous. 
Mai   burute,    Singh.,  Ohloroxylon 

Swietenia. 
Male — Faharia. 
Male  bamboo,  Dendrocalamus  stric- 

tua. 
Maleo,  Megacex>ha1on  rubripes. 
Maler  Kotla.    See  Ois-Sutlej. 
Malidab,  Hind.    See  Cloths. 
Malikah,  Arab.,  Queen. 
Malika  ihanji,   Beng.,  Aldrovanda 

▼esiculosa. 
Malik  Din*.    See  Afghanistan. 
Malik'ibn-Abbas.    See  Imam. 


Malizai.    See  Afghanistan. 
Malkan  guni.  Hind.,  Celastrus  pani- 

culatus. 
Mallaghai,  Tam.,  Capsicum  frutes- 

cens. 
Mallai    kone,     Tam.,     Acrocarpus 

fraxinifolius. 
MaUam    toddali,  Maleal.,    Ccltia 

orientalis. 
Mallar.     See  Fallan. 
Mallard,  Anas  boscbas. 
Malla  vadu,  Tel.,  Fariah. 
Mallika,  Hind.,  Jasminum. 
Mal-patar,  Can.,  Seri^cnt  eagle. 
Mal-8amx)ra,  Nepal.,  Martcs  flavi- 

gula. 
Maltilata,    Hind.,   Gsertnera   raoe- 

mosa. 
ATalu-ramu  chcttu,  Tel,  ^gle  mar- 

melos. 
Malvaregam,    Maleal.,    Atalantia 

monopbylla. 
Malwa.     See  Central  India;    Hin- 
dustan, 83. 
Mamiran,  Momira,   Hind.,  Thalic- 

trum  folioloBum. 
Mammalia.     Sec  Index,  Appendix, 

vol.  ii. 
Mammca     longifolia,      Calysaccion 

longifolium. 
Mamral,  Chenab.    Sec  Rhamncae. 
Manall  kire,  Tam.,  Gisekia  pharna- 

cioides. 
Manapala,    Tippatige,  Tel.,    Tino- 

spora  cordifolia. 
Manasarawara,  or  Tso  I^tapan.     Sec 

Bindu-Saravara ;  Lakes. 
Manat.     Sec  Al-lat. 
Manawak,  Mal.    Iguana  ;  Reptiles. 
Mand,     Mandal,     Munrivi,    Koda, 

Hind.,  Eleusine  coracana. 
Manda,  Manga,  Tel.,  Randia.  * 
Manda-dup,  Beng.,  Canarium  stric- 

tum. 
Manda    motuku,    Tel.,    Dalbergia 

Ooijainensis. 
Mandap-pillu,    Tam.,    Andropogon 

Martini. 
Mandarins,  Khiou-ping. 
Mandata,    Trans  -  Indus,    Frunus 

Armeniaca. 
Manda    valli,    Tam.,     Calonyction 

apecioBum. 
Mandif.    See  Rori  Barolli ;  Fagoda. 
Mandrong.     See  Fibres. 
Manduka-bramhi,    Tel.,    Cleroden- 

dron  vificosum. 
Maneioga,  Burm.,  Carallia  lucida. 
Maneni,    Tel.,    Celastrus    panicu- 

latus. 
Manetho.     See  Chronology,  717. 
Mangal.    See  Hill  States. 
Mangala-sutram.    See  Hindu,  69. 
Mangerye.     See  Flores. 
Manggi-manggi,  Malay,  Rhizophora 

mangle. 
Manghit.    See  Bokhara,  404. 
Mang-ho-yu,  Chin.,  Naphtha. 
Manginati  maram,  Tam.,  Bixa  orel- 

lana. 
Mangium  album,  Avicennia  tomcn- 

tosa. 
Mangium      caaeolaro,      Sonneratia 

acida. 
Mango  p^ngcr,  Curcuma  amada. 
Mangolia.    See  Deserts,  92. 
Manpis,  Hind.,  Mahr.,  Herpestes. 
Manilla-nut,  Fea-nut,  Eng.,  Arachis 

hypogea. 
Manilla    tamarind,    Pithecolobiam 

dulce. 
Mani  Mahes.    See  Dhaola  Dhar. 
Man  in  the  Moon.     See  Jataka. 
Mani-pasupu,  Tel.,  Coscinium  fene- 

straium. 
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Manjadi,  Tam.,  Adenantkcra  paTo- 
nina. 

Manjal,  Tam.,  Turmeric. 

Manja    pavattay,    Tam.,     Motinda 
citrifoua. 

Manje  konne,  Tam.,  Cassia  florida. 

Manjella  kua,  Maleal.,    Curcuma 
longa. 

Manju  uppu,  Tam.,  Tabaahir. 

Manjishta  tige,  Tam.,  Rubia  cordi- 
folia. 

Manki.    See  Mundah. 

Man  kuchu,  Beng.,  Colocasia  Indies. 

Manna-gona-gasa,  Singh.,    Artocar- 
pus  laooocha. 

Mannan.     See  Mala  Arayan. 

Manneli,  Malbal.,  Indigofera  asp«- 
lathoides. 

Manoa-papoa,  Malay,  Anona  squa- 
mosa. 

Manor,  Mandar,  Ravi,  Acer  cultra- 
tum. 

Manor,  Malay,  Jasminum. 

Manouria  emys.  Tortoise,  Reptiles. 

Manseni  kotta,  Tel.,  Adenanthera 
pavonina. 

Mans  Khel,  Kashmir,  Agaricua  cam- 
pestris. 

Mantapa.     See  Architectun*,  143. 

Mantawi    See  Archipelago,  137. 

Mant-bek,  Can.,  Felis  chaus. 

Man-ti,  Chin.,  Rehmannia  Chincn- 
sis. 

Mantis  tricolor.    See  Coffee  Plant- 
ing, 775 ;  Insects. 

Man-to-lob,  Chin.,  Erythrina  Indica. 

Mantram,  Sansk.,  Charms. 

Man  tylum,  Tam.,  Naphtha. 

Manuk  devata,  J  a  v.,  JBird  of  Para- 
dise. 

Manu  pilli,  Tel.,  Faradoxurua  mu- 
sanga. 

Manu  poiu,  Tel.,  For  tax  picius. 

Manuvak,  Malay,  Iguana. 

Manu  valli   gadda,    Tel.,  Jauiph.i 
manihot. 

Manwantaia.    See  Chronology,  717. 

Man-yuen,  Chin.,  Rehmannia  Chin- 
ensis. 

Maqal,    Hind.,    Citrullua   oolocyn- 
this. 

Maqeer,  Mahr.,  Udina  wodier. 

Mandu   chettu,  Tkl.,  .£gle   mar* 
melos. 

Maral,  Fees.,  Cervua  WallichiL 

Maram-pilli,  Maleal., Paradoxurus. 

Mara  munjil,  Tam.,  Coaeimam  fenc- 
stratum. 

Mara  naruUe,  Can.,  Jatropba  cur- 
caa. 

Maranta  Malaocenaia,  Alpinia  Malac- 
cenaia. 

Maratatti,  Tam.,  Hydnocs^pus  al- 
pinus. 

Marati  mogga,  Tel.,  lUicium  anisa- 
tum. 

Ma-ratmal,  Singh.,  Rhododendron. 

Mara  valli  kelangn.  Tax.,  Janipba 
manihot. 

Maravi,  Can.,  Portax  pietua. 

Maray  manga,  Tam.,  Protiiiin  can- 
datum. 

Mar-chobeh,  Pers.,  Aaparagua  otE- 
dnalia,  Stapfaylea  eraodL 

Mardak,  Hind.,  Carriaaa  diffnaa. 

Mardoo,  Hind.    See  Armour,  161 

Mareotia  Lake.    Sec  Lakes. 

Mar -ghat,   Hind.    See    Chivaaa; 
Hindu  Cremation  Place. 

Mar  Grigoriua.    See  Abul  Faimgh. 

Maricha,   Gol-mireh,   Bkko.,   Pi{vr 
nigrum. 

Maridu,  Tel.,  Cratcra  narrala. 

Marignia  acutifolta,  Ganariam  d^ 
rum. 
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Mariko  xnalle,  Tel.,  Olaz  scandens. 
Marjan,  Hind.,  Coral. 
Marioram,  Eng.,  Origanum  normale. 
Markal,  Arab.    See  Boat. 
Markhor,  Hind.,  Capra  megaceros. 
Marking-nufc  tree,  £nq.,  Semecarpus 

anacardium. 
Marmot,  Arctomys  bobac,  A.  hema- 

chalanus. 
Maronites.     See  Lebanon. 
Maror  -  phalli,     Hind.,     Helicteres 

isora,  Isora  corylifolia. 
MarpanL     See  Afglianistan. 
Marrs  vattay,   Tam.,   Hydnocarpnt 

inebrians. 
Marriage.      See   Borneo  ;    Burma  ; 

Curao ;   Hindu,   G6,   68 ;   Karao  ; 

Khumk'h;  Nikah;  Oraon;  Pan- 

war-shadi. 
Mamibium  ladlcum,  BuRM.,  Aoiso- 

melis  ovata. 
Mnrrubium     odoratissimum.        See 

Pacba-pat. 
Mars — Kartikeya. 
I^Iarsh-mallow,  Malva  sylvestris. 
Marsupialia.     See  Archipelago,  139. 
Martens.    See  Muttelid^. 
Martins,  ip.  of  Cotyle,  Chelidon. 
Marttand,    Kashmir,    Architecture, 

146. 
Marudani,  Tav.,  Lawionia  inermis. 
Maruk,  Mahr.,  Allan tus  exceUus. 
Marnl,    Murle,    Hind.,    Sanaeviera 

Zeylanica.     • 
Marumakatayam.    See  Aka  Podwal ; 

Polyandry. 
Marusthali.     See  Deiert. 
Marut.     See  Harut. 
Marvel  of  Peru,  MirabiUs  jalapa. 
Marwa,    Hind.,    Marjorana    hort- 

ensis. 
Marwar.    See  Hindustan,  80 ;  Raj- 

putana. 
Masang,  Pers.,  Lathyrus  satiyus. 
Mashad,  Imam  Baza,  Husain,  Kar- 

bala. 
Mashiputri,  Tav.,  Grangea  mader- 

aspatana. 
Mashk  biUi,  Hind.,  Yiverra,  sp. 
Masnavi.     See  Sufi. 
Massalat  -  ul  -  Firaiin,      CleopatrtTs 

pillar. 
Massandari,  Beng^,  Callicarpa. 
Massicot,  Oxide  of  lead. 
Massur,  Mauri,  Guj.,  Hind.,  Eryum 

lens. 
Mastika,  Arab.,  Pistaeia. 
Mastika,  Mat^y,  Amulets,  Charms. 
Masudi.      See   Abu -1- Hasan;    Al 

Masudi 
Mat,  I^Iash,  Moth,  Hind.,  Phascolus. 
Mater  Montana,  Parvati. 
Matha-Din.    Hindu,  72. 
Mat-ki-bhaji,  Dukh.,  Hind.,  Amar- 

antus  tristis. 
Matricaria  oleracea,  Chrysanthemum 

RoxbuTghii. 
Ma-t6ien-tsze,'0HiN.,  Nux  vomica. 
MatKya,  Fish  avatar.     See  Avatar. 
Mattam,  Tam.,  Monastery. 
Mattar,  Chural,    Hind.,    Lathyrus 

sativus. 
Matti,  Beas,  Orthanthera  viminea. 
Matt  •  ki  -  phalli,     Dukh.  ,     Hin  d.  , 

Cyamopsis  psoraloldes. 
Mattu  bachchali,  Tel.,  Spinacia  tet- 

randra. 
Mauas.    See  Bactria,  223. 
Mau-cha,  Chin.,  Cratiegus  pinnati- 

fida. 
Mauri  Oanwai  River,  Canals,  i.  564.   j 
Mauriya  dynasty.      See   Bharata  ; 

Chandragupta. 
Mau-tau,  Chin.,  Soja  hispida. 
Mau-tsz,  Chin.,  DiospyroBtomentosa. 


Mauz,  Arab.,  Musa;  Plantain. 
Mayalinga    marara,    Tav.,    Caillea 

cinerea,  Cratseva  Roxburghii. 
Maya,  Beng.,  Cervulus  aureus. 
Mayah  Sailah,  Arab.,  Liquid  storax. 
Mayna,  Hind.,  Vangueria  spinosa. 
Mayuri,  Hind.,  Fennel  seed. 
Ma-za-lee,  BuR&r.,  Cassia  Sumatrana. 
Mazer  wood  tree,  Isonandra  acumin- 
ata. 
Mazhab,  Hind.    See  Creed. 
Mazina  of  Bokhara,  Oypsy. 
Mazrium,  Adada,   Arab.,    Daphne 

mezereum. 
Measle.    See  Bladder  lYorm. 
Med,  Indo-Scythae. 
Meda-sak,  Sutlej,  Tetranthera  Rox- 
burghii. 
Medha,  Sansk.,  to  kill,  to  sacrifice. 

See  Aswa  Medha ;  Gao  Medha. 
Medicago,  Clover. 
Medusa.     See  Phosphorescence. 
Megacephalon  rubripes.  See  Celebes. 
Megadermatinae.     See  Cheirojitera ; 

Vampjrridw. 
Mcgapodidae.     See  Birds,  368. 
Megaptera.     See  Cetacea ;  Whales. 
Mch-tsau-rh,  Chin.,  Diospyros lotus. 
Mei-kong,  or  Cambodia  River.     See 

Rivers. 
Melan   kua,   Maleal.,    Kaempfera 

rotunda. 
Meleacea  Wightiana,  Amoora  rohi- 

tuka. 
Meletta  venenosa.    See  Clupeonia. 
Melilotns.     See  Bokhara,  405. 
Meloe.     See  Beetles ;  Mylabris. 
Menado.    See  Celebes,  616. 
Menander.   See  Bactria,  222;  Pesha- 

wur. 
Menankabau.    See  Johore. 
Mendicants.       See    Alms  ;     Atit ; 

Parivrajaka. 
Mendoni,        Maleal.,        Gloriosa 

superba. 
Memspermum    oocculus,    Anamirta 

cocculus. 
Menispermum  fenestratnm,  Coscin- 

ium  fenestratum. 
Menispermum  glabrum,    Tinospora 

ooroifolia. 
Menispermum     peltatum,      Cyclea 

Burmanni. 
Menispermum  villosus,  Cocculus  vil- 

losus. 
Mentha  piperita.  Peppermint. 
Menti  kura,  Mentual,  Tel.,  Trigon- 

clla  fcenum  grtecum. 
Menyanthes  cristata,  Yillarsia,  sp. 
Mcnyanthes  nymphoidcs,  the  leaves 
.   and  flowers    are   kept   in  Japan 

steeped    in  brine,  and    used  for 

salad,   in    the   same    manner   as 

pickled  cucumbers. 
Mera.     See  Parvati. 
Mera  Bai.    See  Hindus,  62. 
Merchant   races.      See   Commerce, 

745. 
Merlin,  Hypotriorchis  cesalon  and  H. 

chicquera. 
Mermaid.    See  Dugong. 
Mcrodach.     See  Babylonia,  218. 
Meropogon  Forsteni.    See  Cittura. 
Mem  Mah  of  the  Ghats,  Busa  Aris- 

toteUs. 
Merv.     See   Central   Asia;    Kara- 

kum. 
Mesba  Ayana.    See  Ayana. 
Meshila-i-Rustum,  the  Aria  Palus. 
Mespilus      Japonicus,     Eriobotrya 

Japonica. 
Mesta  pat,  Nalki,  Beno.,  Hibiscus 

cannabinus,  H.  sabdariffa* 
Metempsychosis   of  TibetanB.    See 

Buddhism,  i.  497. 
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Methana,  Koch*hi,  Gavseus  frontalis. 

Methel  seed.  Datura  fastuosa. 

Methi,    Hind.,  Trigonella  foenum- 
grsecum. 

Metta  tamara,  Tel.,  Cassia  alata. 

Metta-yelka,   Tel.,   Golunda  mel- 
tada. 

Mewar.      See  Hindustan,  80;  Raj- 
putana. 

Meyerina  claviformis,  Venus  flower- 
basket. 

Meynia  spinosa,  Vangueria  spinosa. 

Mezeng.     See  Jughi. 

Mhains,  Hind.,  Buffalo. 

Mhairs,  i.  449. 

Mhang,   Mahr.,  Leather  -  workers, 
Chamar. 

M'hor-angi,  Hind.,  Nisaetus  bonelli. 

Mhow — Indore. 

Mialim-ma,   Sikki&t,   Urtica  crenu- 
lata. 

Miana,  Kathiawar. 

Mia-sailah,  Arab.,  Liquidambar. 

Michael.    See  Archangel. 

Microcos  paniculata,  Grewia  micro- 
cos. 

Microrhynchus   sarmentosus,  Sand- 
binding  plants. 

Midak-tanah,  KIalat,  Bitumen. 

Midde-kire,   Tam.,  Asystasia  Coro- 
mandeliana. 

Midnapur  Canal,  i.  563. 

Mihr,  Arab.    See  Sun-worship. 

Mih-tsau,  Nan-tsau,  Chin.,  Jujube 
tree. 

Mik-ke-thu,   BuRli.,  Andropogon 
schoenantl^us. 

Mildews.    See  Fungus. 

Milfoil,  Achllloea  millefolium. 

Milkmaid's  cave,  i.  611. 

Millanowe  race.    See  Borneo. 

Millingtonia  hortensis,  Bignonia. 

Milnea  apiocarpa,  Aglaia  Roxburgh- 
iana. 

Milvus  rotundicaudus,  Haliastur  In- 
dus. 

Mimansa.    See  Darsana. 

Mimos — ^Yama. 

Mimosa.    See  Acacia ;  Albizza. 

Mimosa  abstergens.  Acacia  rugata. 

Mimosa  bigcmina,  Inga  bigemina. 

Mimosa      cinerea,      Dichrostachys 
cinerea. 

Mimosa       dulcis,       Pitfaecolobium 
dulce. 

Mimosa  fera,  Gleditschia  Sinensis. 

Mimosa  pedunculata,  Parkia  biglan- 
dulosa. 

Mimosa  saponnria.  Acacia  rugata. 

Mimosa  scaudens,  Entada  pui^sotha. 

Mimosa  xylooarpa,    Xylia    dolabri- 
formis. 

Minachi— Parvati. 

Minahassa.    See  Celebes. 

Minakar,      Hind.      See     Colours; 
Enamel. 

Minaktanah,  Malay,  Naphtha. 

Min  amber,  Tam.,  Ambergris. 

Minan,  iCamayan,  Malay,   Frank- 
incense. 

Min  chenney,  Tam.,  Fish  roe. 

Mindanao.     See  Archipelago,  136. 

Mindoro.    See  Philippines. 

Mindra.    See  Rori  Barolli. 

Mindrai,  Hind.,  Colocasia. 

Mingula  Tboht — Literature. 

Minivets,  sp.  of  Pericrocotus. 

Mintira.     See  Binua ;  Gunong. 

Mirapa-kai,  Tel.,  Capsicum. 

Mirapa    kandra,     Tib.,     Toddalia 
aculeata. 

Mirasi — Langha. 

Mircb,  Hind.,  Capsicum,  Pepper. 

Mirdah.    See  Dhangar. 

Mirga,  Hind.,  Antilope  bezoartioa. 
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Mirialu,  Moluva  kodi,  Tel.,  Piper 
nigrum. 

Mirzan-jo«h,   Arab.,    Hxitd.,   Ori- 
ganum normale. 

MishmL     See  Kolita. 

Miahmiah,   Pers.,  Armeniaca  vul- 
garis. 

Mishmi  teeta,  Absau.,  Coptis  teeta. 

Missel  thrush,  Turdus  Hodgsoni. 

Mistletoe,  Viscum  album. 

Mitha  nimbu,  Hind.,  Sweet  lime. 

Mitba  til.  Hind.,  Setamum,   Gin- 
gelly. 

Mitha  titia,  BiNO.,  Aconitum  ferox. 

Mitha  zahr,  Mahoor,  Hind.,  Aconi- 
tum ferox. 

Mithi-lakri,     DuKH.,     Glycyrrhiza 
glabra. 

Mithun,  Hind.,  Gayeus  frontalis. 

Mitra.    See  Mihr ;  Sun-worship. 

Mittunkote.     See  Indus. 

Miumel-nerupa,    Tau.,  Ammannia 
Tosioatoria. 

Moch-louka  (fish  snatcber),  Hind., 
Steminse. 

Mocking-bird,  Paradise  fly-catcher. 

Modera  kanni,  Malsal.,  Hugonia 
mystax. 

Modira  WalU  ?  Artabotrys  odoratis- 
simus. 

Moduga,  Tkl.,  Eijthrina  tuberosa. 

Moga    biraku,    Tam.,    Anisomeles 
MaUbarica. 

Mogagerri  vembu,  Tam.,  Bischoffia 
Javanica. 

Mohakri,    Hind.,  Bryonia  umbel- 
lata. 

Mohil.     See  Rajputs. 

Mohini.    See  Ayana. 

Mohi-ud-Din-ibn-ul-Arabijra-ul'Ma- 
ghrabi.    See  Sufi. 

Mohr.    See  Deserts,  920, 

Mohr,  Mor,  Hind.,  Pavonin»,  Pea- 
cock. 

Mohr-ungi,  Hind.,  Nisaetus  bonelU. 

Mohsin  Fani,  Author  of  Dabistan. 

Mohurbunj.    See  Hajputs. 

Mokanna.    See  Hashim-bin-Hakim. 

Mokhal,  Paskhu,  Chen.,  Populus 
nigra. 

Mokka,  BsNa.,  Zea  mays. 

Mokflha,  Ohsnab,  Agaricus  campes- 
tris. 

Molago  Talli,  Tam.,  Piper  nigrum. 

Mole  cricket.    See  Coffee  Planting, 
776;  Insects. 

Mole  rats^  «p.  of  Neaokift  Indica,  N. 
Hardwickei. 

Molea,  tp.  of  the  family  Talpidas. 

Molinsea  canescens,  Cupania  canes- 
cens,  Hemigyrosa  canescens. 

Mollagu,  MoDaghai,  Tam.,  Capsicum 
annuum. 

Momand.    See  Afghanistan. 

Momay.    See  Hot  Springs,  114. 

Momiai,  PsBS.,  Asphalte. 

Momordica    monadelpha,  Coccinea 
Indica. 

Monasteries,  Yihara,  Mattam. 

Monasteiy  caves.  See  Cave  Temples, 
610. 

Monaul     pheasant,      Lo^ophorus 
impeyanufl.  See  Birds ;  Pheasant. 

Monghir.     See  Hot  Springs,  113. 

Mongol,  Tib.     See  China ;  Keriat ; 

Monitor      flavesoeni,      Empagusia 

flavesoens. 
Monk,  Phoongyee,  Talapoin. 
Monkey  bread  tree,  Aduisonia  digi- 

tata. 
Monkeys.  See  Mammalia ;  Seroiadse. 
Monkshood,  Aconitum  napellus. 
Monniera  Brownei,  Herpestria  mon- 


Monukka,  Ktsmis,  Hind.,  Raisins. 

Mooch  wal.    See  Abrah. 

Moodra  -  dharanum.      See    Chuck- 

ranketum. 
Moon  flower,    Colonyction  grandi- 

florum. 
Moongnee  stone.    See  Chlorite. 
Mora,  Singh.,  Euphoria  longana. 
Moraea        Chinensis,      Pardanthus 

Chinensis. 
Moraeda,  Mowda,  TAM.,Buchanania 

latifolia. 
Moral!  chettu,'  Tel.,  Sponia  prient- 

alis. 
Moratti,     Malbal.,    Hydnocarpus 

incbrians. 
Moidecai.    See  Esther. 
Morel,    Morchella.      See    Fungus; 

Mushroom;  Phaphor. 
Mori      djrnasty.       See      Maurya; 

Pramara ;  Sehesnag. 
Mori  of  Sylhet,  Euonymus  garcini- 

folia. 
Moriel.     See  Clematidse. 
Morkantee,  Beno.,  Acalypha  Indica. 
Morkot,  Banur,  Beno.,  Papioninae. 
Morr,      Arab.,      Balsamodendron 

myrrha. 
Mortuth,  Nila-tutiah,  Hind.,  Blue- 
stone. 
Morunga  noona,  Tel.,  Ben-nut-oil. 
Mosaic  work.    See  Arts ;  Jewellery. 
Moaallyon   of    the    Periplus,    the 

modem  Berbereh. 
MoBohus      memimna,       Memimna 

Indica.  See  Cervid» ;  Mammalia^ 
Mosques.    See  Architecture,  149. 
Mota    kurmal,     Mahr.,     Dillenia 

specioea. 
Mount  Maleus,  Orissa. 
Mountain  ash,  Pyms  aucuparia. 
Mountain  ranges  of  British  India, 

i.  449. 
Moura-bikh,  Pan  J.,  Aconitum  ferox. 
Mouse  deer,  Memimna  Indica. 
Mouz,  Hind.,  Banana.    Musa. 
Mm.    See  Burma,  i.  526. 
Mu-alu,  Beno.,  Hind.,   Diosoorea 

aculeata. 
Muasi.    See  Kur. 
Muavia.    See  Imam. 
Mubarkha,  Hind.,  Adiantum  capil- 

lus  reneris. 
Muoh-kuchiya,     Beno.,     Papynu 

tegetiformis. 
Mudang,  BuRM.,  Cyoas  ciroinalis. 
Mudda  doop,  Can.,  Ailantua  Mala- 

baricus. 
Mudhuya,  Hind.,  Poliosetus  iehthy- 

oettis. 
Mududa,  Tam.,  Chloroxylon  Swiet- 

enia. 
Mueller,  Baron  Ferdinand  von.    See 

Botany,  422. 
Muen-phal  ka-jhar.  Hind.,  Bandia, 

Mugil  oephalotus.  Isinglass. 
Muh-hiang,      Chin.,      Aucklandia 

oostus. 
Muh-kin,  Chin.,  Hibiscus  Syriacus. 
Muh-mien,  Chin.,  Bombax  ceiba. 
Muh-rh,  Chin.,  Fungus. 
Muh-tan,  Chin.,  Gardenia  radicans. 
Muh>tung,  Chin.,  Clematis  vitalba. 
Muin-ud-Din— Kader  Wall. 
Mu-i-shutr,  Pees.,  Camel's  hair. 
Mukaratay  kiray,  Tam.,  Boerhaavia 

ereota. 
Mukka  juari,  Dukh.,  Zea  mays. 
Mukkavan,  Slave. 
Mukki-^lum,      Tam.,     Gamboge 

buttor.    See  Oils. 
Mukku   munfiera^    Tel.,  Asystaaia 

Ooromandeuana. 
Mukto-joori,  Beno.,  Aoalypha  Indka. 
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Mukto-pati,  Beng.,  Maraata  dicbv 

toma. 
Mukul,  Hind.,  Balsamodendron. 
Mukuru      Inrra,      Tel.,       Conlis 

myxa. 
Mulagu,  Tam.,  Tel.,  Pepper,  Capsi- 
cum. 
Mul  elava,  Maleal.,  Salmalia  Mala- 

barica. 
Mullah  Shah.    See  Sufi. 
Mulla  muste,  Tel.,  Solanozn  trilr^ 

batum. 
Mulla  vengay,TAM.,  Bridelia  spinosa. 
Mullu  doaa   kaia,    Tel.,     Cucuni^ 

momordica. 
Mullu   moduga,    Tel.,     KiythrlDA 

sublobata. 
Mullu  pendalam,   Tel.,    I>io9cori'?. 

pentaphylla. 
Multan  canals.    See  Canals ;  Kaaja- 

pura. 
Mulu    goranta,    Tel.,    Amarantus 

spinosus. 
Muluka  rasari,  Tam.,  Eumeia  Gra- 

merii. 
Mulu  veleri,  Tam.,  Cueumis  sativum. 
Mumani,    Trans-Indus,    Sageretia 

Biandrethiana. 
Mumdate.    See  Cis-Sutlej. 
Mundah   Kol.     See  Koi ;   Orami ; 

Sun-worship. 
Mundasa.    See  Clothing,  74& 
Munda  valli,  Maleal.,  Calonyction 

grandiflorum. 
Mundi,   Dukh.,    Sansk.,    Spharr- 

anthus  hirtus. 
Mundiri  maram,  Tam.,  Anacazdium 

occidentale. 
Mundium  wool.    See  Blanket. 
Mundla-am,     Pers.,    Amygdalua 

Persica. 
Munduka  pumi,  Sansk.,  Hydroco- 

tyle  Asiatica. 
Mung,  Mahb.,  Phaseolus  mungo. 
Munga,  Miohi— Bombyoea. 
MuDga,  B[ind.,  Cora). 
Mung -phalli,       Beno.,       Aiaehis 

hypogea. 
Mum,    Motaga,    Tam.,    BKythrina 

Buberosa. 
Munia,  sp.  of  the  Estrelduue. 
Munia   fibre,    SiND,    Amphidonax 

karka. 
Munja.    See  Panicaeeai. 
Munja  Coopum — Cuddalore. 
Munnse-kiray,  Tam.,  Premna  tena- 

tifolia. 
Mumiikam.    See  Hot  Spring  112. 
Muntafiyah,  an  Arab  ship. 
Munta    gajjanamu,    TeL,     Ichno- 

oarpus  frutescans. 
Munta  mamidi,  Tel.,  AnAoardium 

occidentale. 
Muntjak,  Hind.,  Cervus  munijac 
MuDtjak,  Cervulus  aureus. 
Munudna-muddu,  TsL.,  Denaodium 

triflorum. 
Muranghai  ver,  Tam.,  H<kfaa-iadish 

tree. 
Murdar  sang,  BUND.,  Oxide  of  lead. 
Muree,    Beno.,    F<eniculiun    pan- 

mori. 
Murghab — Central  Asia. 
Murghkes,  HiND.,  Celosia  aigentca. 
Murr,  Arab.,  Myrrh. 
Murrel,  Eno.,  Ophiooephalidse. 
Murtoo,  Beng.,  Salvia  Bennlensis. 
Murukka,  Tam.,  Eiythiina  Indica. 
Murupindi,  Tbu,  Acalypha  ladioa. 
Murut.    See  Borneo ;  Idaan. 
Muruta,      Sinoh.,      LageontroeBUS 

regins. 
Murvi.    See  Bhownagar. 
Murwa,  HiND.,  Wormwood. 
Musubbar,  PikrM^  Arab.,  Akea 
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Musadi,  Muihti,    Tel.,    StrychnoB 

nux  vomica. 
Musa  KheL    See  Afghanistan. 
Musanagar.     See  Cluobora. 
Muihajjar   Rusiya,  Bassian   satin, 

flowered  or  figured  satin. 
Mxishk  billi.  Hind.,  YiTerridse. 
Mushroom.  See  ik|;aiicacefe ;  Fungi. 
Musiris.    See  Oommeroe,  789. 
Masizai.    See  Afghanistan. 
Musk  deer,  Moschus  mosehiferus. 
Muskei,  Kantalu,  Chenab,  Hamil- 

tonia  suaveolens.    . 
Musk-mallow,    £no.,  Abelmoschus 

moschatuB. 
Musk  rats,  sp.  of  Sorex,  Sorieulus, 

Tupaift,  Ondatra  Americana. 
Mash  safed,  Sutlbj,  Asparagus  ftlici- 

nus. 
Mussambram,  Tel.,  Aloes. 
MusBumbra,  Singh.,  Ambergris. 
Mustaka,  Motho,  Dutch,  Ojperus 

hexastachyus. 
Mustsru,  6und-mar,  Hind.,  Arte^ 

misia. 
Mustaru,  Tel.,   Grang^a  maderas- 

patana. 
Mustune,  Valley  in  Baluchistan. 
Mutawali.    See  Lebanon. 
Muthu,    Beno.,    Hind.,     Oypems 

hexastachyuB. 
Mutricunjayvi,  Tam.,  Asarnm  Euro- 

paeum. 
Muttava*pulagam,    Tel.,    Pavonia 

odorata. 
Mtttti,  Earai  mutti,  CAN.,Terminalia 

tomentosa. 
Mutti   pal,   Tam.,  Ailantus   Mala- 

barious. 
Muttura,  Muttranja,  Bbno.,  Calli* 

carpa. 
Mutur,    Khandu,    Hind.,  •  Pisum 

sativum. 
Mu?i,  Muvvi,  Tel.,  Alphonsea  lutea. 
Muyu,  Chin.,  the  tallow  of  Still- 

ingia  sebifera. 
Muyyaku  ponna,  Tel.,  Smithia  sen- 

sitiva. 
Mya-byeet,  BuBif.,  Portulaca  oler- 

aoea. 
Myffi-bai,  Bdrh.,  Arachis  hypogea. 
Mye-bau-touk,  Burm.,  Kaempfera 

rotunda. 
Myamma,  the  Burmese  people. 
Myat  lase  nee,  Burm.,  Quamoclit. 
Myat-be,  Bubm.,  Jasminum. 
Myat  ya,  BuBH.,  Grewia  floribunda. 
Myos  HormoB.    See  Arsenoe. 
Myouk  kyeing,  Bubm.,  Flacourtia 

sepiaria,  Flagellaria  Indica. 
Myouk     iok,    Bubm.,    Artooarpus 

lacoocha. 
Myouk  nee,  Bubm.,  Dioscorea  atro- 

purpurea. 
Myouk-phoo,  Burm., Dioscorea  alata. 
Myristioa      Horsfieldii,     PyrrhoBia 

Horsfieldii. 
Mjrrmiceda.    See  Ants ;  Poneridie. 
Myrobalan,  Terminalia  bellerica. 
Myrobalanus  emUiea,  Bmblica  offi- 
cinalis. 
Myrtus  caryophyllus,  Eugenia  cary- 

ophyllata. 
Myrtus  pimenta,  Pimenta  officinalis. 
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NAAKMBBN,TAM.,PleuroiiecteBBolea. 
Nabha.    See  Cis-Sutlej. 
Nadiya.    See  Triveni 
NadoU,  Hind.,  Amulets,  Charms. 
Nadoon^  gass,    Singh.,   Dalbergia 

Mooniana,  Perieopsis  Mooniana. 
Nai&el,  Abab.,  Galbanum  officinale. 


Naga.    See  Cobra. 
Naga,or  Takshak,  Snake  race,  Kaohar. 
Naga  dynasty — Kashmir. 
Nagabansa,or  Serpent  race.  SeeTak. 
Naga-kaU,  Tam.,  Cactus  Indicus. 
Naga-mughatei,  Tam.,  Calonyction 

grandiflorum. 
Naga   mulli,    Tam.,    Rhinacanthus 

communiB. 
Naga  musadi,  Tel.,  Strychnos  colu- 

brina. 
Naga-rama-katti,  Tel.,  Ct^lenyction 

grandiflorum. 
Nagarjuni.    See  Burabur  Hills. 
Naga  suganda,  Sansk.,  Ophiorhisa 

mungos. 
Nag-champa,  Mahb.,   Mesua  Box- 

burghii. 
Nagd,  Sicca,  Hind.,  Coins. 
Nagdowna,  Hind.,  Artemisia. 
Nag-downa    of    Bombay,    Crinum 

Asiaticum. 
Nagee,  Bubm.,  Pterospermum  aoeri- 

folium. 
Nageia  putranjiva,  Putranjiva  Box- 

burghii. 
Nagesar.     See  Kisan. 
Nag^kesar,  Hind.,  Mesua  Boxburghii. 
Nagor     mootha.    Hind.,    Cyperus 

hexastachyus. 
Nag-i)atta,  Turbad,  Hind.,  Ipomoea 

tuipethum. 
Nag-phani,  Beng.,  Cactus  Indicus, 
Nagpur.    See  Centnd  Provinces. 
Nahan.    See  Hill  States. 
Nahavend.    See  Persia. 
Nahi  kuddaghu,  Tam.,  Polanisia. 
NaiadcB.    See  Jumna. 
Nai  kaduga,  Nai  vella,  Gynandropsis 

I>enta^ylla. 
Naikra,  Panch-Mahal. 
Naiso  ga^  Japan.    See  Cetacea. 
Nai-umvi,TAM.,  Ach^nthes  aspera. 
Naisai.    See  Afghanistan. 
Naka  put,  TsL.,   Rostellaria  pro- 

cumbens. 
Nak  chilni,  DuKH.,  Epioarpus  orien- 

talis. 
Nakdoun,  Hind.,  Asparagus  officin- 
alis. 
Nakhonwat.    See  Architecture,  147. 
Nakhud,  Panj.,  Gioer  arietinum. 
Nakka^  Tel.,  Jackal. 
Nakka  -  renu,     Tel.,     Artooarpus 

lacoocha. 
Nakshatra.    See  Panchanga. 
Naksh-i-Rustum.    See  Cuneiform. 
Nakshi-telia,   Hind.,   StumuB  vul- 
garis. 
Nakuli,  Sarpakshi,  Tel.,  Ophiorhiza 

mungos. 
Nai,  Nul,  Darma,  Beno.,  Amphi- 

donax  karka. 
Nalagarh.    See  Hill  States. 
Nalla    kupi,    Tel.,    Clerodendron 

inerme. 
Nalla  mada  chettu,  Tel.,  Avicennia 

tomentosa. 
Nallani    padmam,    Tel.,    Euiyale 

ferox. 
Nalla  regu,  Tel.,  Albizzia  amara. 
Nalla-tadi  gadda, .  TsL.,   Curouligo 

orchioides. 
Nalla  tiga,  Tel.,  Ichnocarpus  frutea- 

cens. 
Nalla  tumma,  Tel.,  Aoada  Arabica. 
Nalla    ulemara    wood,    Diospyros 

chloroxylon. 
Nalla-vavali,  Tel.,  Gendamssa  vul- 
garis. 
Nalleru,  Tel.,  Vitis  quadrangularis. 
Nalwa    bakshi.    Hind.,    Serratula 

anihelmintica. 
Nama    dampa,    Tel.,    Aponogeton 

monastaohyon. 
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Nama  Eotanam.    See  Hindu,  65. 
Namas  Karam — Hindu,  70. 
Nam-nam,  Malay,  Cynometra  rami- 

flora. 
Namtso.    See  Lakes ;  Yunam. 
Nan,  Chin.,  Aucklandia  costus. 
Nanda.     See  Yararuchi. 
Nanda  dynasty.     See  Bharata. 
Nang,  Panj.,  Comus  maorophylla. 
Nan^-ka,  Malay?  Artooarpus  incisus. 
Nam.    See  Hinglaz,  85. 
Nanjunda  maram,  Tam.,  Balanites 

^gvptiaca. 
Nankhah,  Persl,  Ptychotis  ajowan. 
Nankuchiya.    See  Lakes. 
Nan-mah,  Chin.,  a  caress. 
Nannul.      See   Andi ;    Pavananti ; 

Pidavar. 
Nan-tar-ok,  Tu-yok,  Burm.,  Liquid- 

ambar. 
Nar,  Tam.,  Cordage. 
Nara,  Hind.,  a  cradle  bridge  of  the 

Jhelum. 
Naraga  maram,  Tam.,  Ehretia  ovali- 

folia. 
Nara    mamidi,    Tel.,   Tetranthera 

monopetala. 
Narampoo  chalandi.  Hind.,  Guinea- 
worm. 
Narankot.    See  Patala. 
Narapati.    See  WarangaL 
Narasingh,  Man-lion   avatar.      See 

Avatar. 
Narden,  Nardos,  Gb.,  Spikenard. 
Naregar,  Tel.,  Eugenia  jambolana. 
Narel,  Hind.,  Cocoanut. 
Narsal,  Ringal,  Beas,  Arundinaria 

falcata. 
Nana.    See  Canals^  i.  562. 
Nam,  Hind.,  Guinea- worm. 
Narui.    See  Brahui. 
Naruvalli,    Tam.,    Cordia   angusti- 

folia. 
Narvala,  Tam.,  Cratieva  Boxburghii. 
Na-sarphiu,     Bubm.,     Pterocarpm^ 

santalinus. 
Nashtar,  Nakhtar,  Panj.,  Pinus,  $p. 
Nasik.    See  Cave  Temples,  611. 
Naspati,  Hind.,  Pyrus  communis.   . 
Nasurjangi,     DuKH.,     Trianthema 

obcordatum. 
Nasut,    Niswut,    HiND.,    Ipomoea 

turpethum. 
Native  oompamon.    See  Crane. 
Native  States.     See  British  India ; 

Hindustan,  80. 
Natr-alu,  Ratn-alu,  Hind.,  Batatas 

edulis. 
Natsao,  Tel.,  Utrioulariafasciculata. 
Nature-worship.     See  Indra. 
NaucrateB  due  tor,  the  pilot  fish. 
Nava  Khanda.    See  Yararuchi. 
Navanagar.    See  Bhownagar. 
Navasaram,  Tam.,  Tel.,  Ammonia, 

hydrochlorate  of. 
Naw,  Singh.,  Iron-wood. 
Nawal,  Nawar,  Tam.,  Eugenia  jam- 
bolana. 
Nawa-ratna.    See  Yikramaditya. 
Nawel  busi  eragu,  Tel.,  Yitex  ar- 

borea. 
Nawir,  Neui^  Lewar,  Panj.,  Cup- 

ressus  torulosa. 
Nazal,    a    dan   of    the    Povindah 

Afghans. 
Nebo,  Chald.,  the  planet  Mercury. 
Neohatty    kalangn,    Tam.,    Isoetea 

Coromandeliana. 
Necrophori,  Sexton  beetlas. 
Nectarinidse— Honey-suckers. 
Negalya    ponya,    Nepal.,    Ailurus 

ful|£ens. 
Negri  SembilaiL  Malajr  Peninsula. 
Negumbo  devil,  Maius   brachyura, 

a  large  scale-covered  quadruped, 
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hold  in  superstitious  dread  by  the 

Singhalese. 
Neilgfaerry  nettle,  Ekg.,  Girardinift 

Leschenaultiana. 
Nekota,  TAM.yHemigvroeacanescens. 
Nela  iidi,  Tam.  ,  Marking-nut. 
Nela  kobbari,  Tel.,  lonidium  suffru- 

ticosum. 
Nelam-paln,  Maleal.,  Wrightia  to- 

mentosa. 
Nela  pippali,  Tel.,  Zapania  nodiflora. 
Nelapoona,  TA&r.,  Cassia  lanceolata. 
Nela  tangedu,  Cassia  obtusa. 
Nela  vemu,  Kari  vemu,  Tel.,  Andro- 

graphis  paniculata. 
Nella  balsu,  Tam.,  Tbl.,  Canthium 

didymum. 
Nella-gcdha,  Tam.,  Aouila  niem. 
Ncllaguli,  Golimidi,  Tel.,  Cicendia 

hyssopifolia. 
Nella  gulisienda,  Tel.,  Cardiospcr- 

mum  halicacabum. 
Nella  manthi,  Mal.,  Inuus  silenus. 
Nelli,  Maleal.,  Cicca  disticba,  Em- 

blica  officinalis. 
Nelloo,  Singh.,  sp.  of  Strobilanthus. 
Nemedra  Nimmonii,  Amoora  Lawii. 
Nemi,  a  title  of  Chaitanya. 
Ncmmi     chettu,    Tbl.,     Dalbergia 

Oojjainensis. 
Nemorrbcedus.     See  Bovidse ;  Mam- 
malia. 
Neomeris.     See  Delphinidsc. 
Neophron  percnopteras,  Vulture. 
Ncoza,  Hind.,  Pinus,  gp. 
Nepalam,  Tel.,  Croton  tiglium. 
Nepeta  Malabarica,  Anisomelos  Mal- 

skbarica. 
Nephelium  fuseatum,  Glennica  Zey- 

lanica. 
Nephelium     longanum,      Euphoria 

longana. 
Neredu  manu,  Tam.,  Eugenia  caryo- 

phyllifolia. 
Nergundi,  Benq.,  Vitex  ncgundo. 
Nerium  antidysentericum,  Wrightia 

antidysenterica. 
Nerium  grandiflorum,  Cryptoetegia 

grandiflora. 
Nervalam,  Tam.,  Croton  tiglium. 
Ncstorian  Christians.     See  Chaldee ; 

Cochin. 
Netavil  maram,  Tam.,  Antiaris  in- 

noxia. 
Netherland  India.     See  Dutch. 
Nettle  tree,  Celtis,  «p. 
Newal,  Newara,  Hind.,  Herpe8te8,«p. 
New  Year's  day,  Parsee,  Pappati. 
Neyadassee-gasB,  Singh.,  Eurya  Jap- 

onica. 
Ngai,  Ki  ngai.  Chin.,  Artemisia. 
Ngannsih-hmng,  Chin.,  Benjamin. 
Nga  thin-gyee,  BuRM.,  Ficus  cordi- 

folia. 
Ngyanlo,  also  Kio-lo,  Sukhavati. 
Niala    nemiki,    Tel.,    Sypheotides 

auritus,  Floriken. 
Nia  musU,  Hind.,  Curculigo  orchio- 

ides. 
Nibong,  Malat,  Caryota  urens. 
Nibu,  Beng.,  Citrus  bergamia. 
Nioias.    See  Bactria,  222. 
Nicoompa.     See  Bajputs. 
Nift-i-rumi,  PBKS.,  Bitumen. 
Nigala,  Ringal,  Panj.,  Amndinaria 

utilis. 
Niggi,  Tulenni,  Ravi,  Hamiltonia 

suaveolens. 
Nightingale,  Philomela  lusdnia. 
Night  jars,  sp.  of  Caprimulgus. 
Nil,  Hind.,  Indigofera  tinctoria. 
Nila  cobeya,  Su^GH.,  Chaloophaps 

Indicus. 
Nllakanta,     Siva,     literally     blue 

throated. 


Nilakil,  Nilkanth,  HiND.,  Gentiana 

kurroo. 
Nilam,  Hind.,  Malay,  Tam.,  Sap- 

nhire. 
Nua  nirganda,  Sansk.,  Gendamssa 

vulgaris. 
Nila-tar,  Hind.  ,  Cuscuta  reflexa. 
Nilaveri,  Tam.,  Cassia  lanceolata. 
Nil  bandar,  Beng.,  Inuus  silenus, 

Papioninse. 
Nil-gai,  Portax  piotus. 
Nilika-mara,  Can.,  Emblioa   offici- 
nalis. 
Nil-kalmi,  Beng.,  Pharbitis  nil. 
Nilloo,  Singh.,  sp.  of  Strobilanthas, 

a  genus  of  the  Acanthaceae.    They 

are  the  favourite  food  of  the  ele- 
phant ;  they  grow  in  thick  sheaves, 

with   slender,   weak  stems,  to  a 

height   of   15  to   20   feet,  with 

handsome  sxukes  of  flowers  at  the 

top. 
Nillur,  Paat,  DUKH.,  Cissus  quad- 

rangularis. 
Nil-naray,  Tam.,  Bustard. 
Nllofar,  Pers.,  Nelumbium  siiecio* 

sum. 
Niluparajita,    BsNG.,    Clitoria   ter- 

natea. 
Nim,  Hind.,  Azadirachta  Indica. 
Nimba.     See  Cloths. 
Nimbar,  Jand,  Panj.,  Acacia  Icu- 

cophlsea. 
Nimi.    See  Ikshwacu. 
Nimili,  Tel.    See  Pavoninae. 
Nimma-chettu,    TSL.,    Citrus    ber- 
gamia. 
Nine  gems.    See  Vararuchi ;  Vik- 

ramaditya. 
Nineveh.       See     Burial   Customs ; 

Chaldaea,  517. 
Ning-mung,  Chin.,  Lemon. 
Niote  pentapetala,  Samadera  Indica. 
Nipera,    Kittul,    Singh.,    Caryota 

urens. 
Nipur.     See  Babylonia. 
Nira>dhar,  Guj.,  Cuscuta  refiexa. 
Nir  batsala,  Tbl.,  Jussieua  repens. 
Nirbisi,  Dukh.,  Curcuma  sedoaria. 
Nirei  puti,  Tam.,  Rostellaria  pro- 

cumbens. 
Nii^nda,  Dukh.,  VitesC  trifolia. 
'  Nirija    neradi,  Tel.,   Elasodendron 

Roxburghii. 
Nirraul,  Nirmuli,  Hind.,  Strychnos 

potatorum. 
Nir-muUi,  Tam.,  Asteracantha  longi- 

folia. 
Nir-nai,  Can.,  Lutra  nair. 
Nir-pirimi,  Tam^,   Herpostris  mon- 

niera. 
Niru  aghindra  paku,  Tel.,  Jussieua 

villosa. 
Niru    kassuvu,    Tbl.,    Commel3ma 

communis. 
Nir  vineki,  Tel.,  Damasonium  Indi- 

cum. 
Nisaetus.   See  AquUa ;  Birds ;  Eagle. 
Nityananda.     See  Khurdha. 
Nizam-ud-Din-Aulia.     See  Muham- 

madanism. 
Nizam-ul-Mulk.      See  Hyderabad; 

Karma  ti. 
Nootilionidas,  Cheiroptera. 
Noctilucse.    See  Phosphorescence. 
Noddy,  AnouB  stolidus,  A.  tenuiros- 

tris. 
Nolika  chettu,  Tel.,  Pteroipermnm 

Buberifolium. 
Noli  tali  maram,  Tam.,  Antedesma 

bunias. 
Non-t'-yok,  Bitrm.,  Rose  maloes. 
Nooee  of  Nepal,  Euonymus  garcini- 

folia. 
Norfolk  Island  grass,  Freyoenelia. 
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Norfolk  Island  pine,  Araucaria  cx- 

celsa. 
Nori-nori,  Jap.,  Hydrangea  panioi- 

lata. 
Nome  of  TViToy,  Castanea  Hsfftaba- 

nioa. 
Novgorod.     See  Commerce,  789. 
Nowanagar.     See  Feudatory. 
Nowsadur,  Sansk.,  Sal  ammoniac 
Nubians,  in  Africa  estimated  at  one 

and  a  half  million. 
Nubra.     See  Chorbat ;  Hot  Springs, 

111,  112. 
Nubtee,  Khamob,  Abab.,  CeratoBia 

siliqua. 
Nuch,    Hann£,    Jhblum,    Fraxinns 

xanthoxylloides. 
Nu-ching,  OsriN.,  Rhus  suecedancn. 
Nudibranch.    See  Bomella  digttata. 
Nuga  gass,  Singh.,  Ficus  laecifera. 
Nugu  childcadu,  TBL.,  Dolichos  ghiti- 

nosus. 
Nugu  tumma,  Tel.,  Acacia  Fam«- 

iana. 
Nukkeru,     Tel.,     Cordia     angasti- 

folia. 
Nul,  NuHura,  ELlND.,  Aiundo  fcarka. 
Nuliti,   Syamali,  Tkl.,  Isoracoryli- 

folia. 
Nulleru  tige,  Tbl.,  Cissus  quadran- 

gularis. 
Nulshima,  Nbp.,  Ehretia  serrata. 
Nulu  tiga,  Pachi  tige. 
Numenius,  the  Curlew.     See  Scolo- 

pacidte. 
Numida  meleagris.  Guinea-fowl. 
Nuna  maram,  Tam.,  Morinda  citri- 

folia. 
Nuneo,  Bubh.,  Gavieus  frontalis. 
Nung-sha,  Nou-sha,  CuiX.,  Bal  am- 
moniac. 
Nuniya,  BENO.,Portulaeaquadri5da. 
Nunnarivavr,  Tam.,  Sarsapartlla. 
Nunya,  Salt  makers  of  Bengal. 
Nuputki,    Beng.,     Cardioepofmnm 

halicacabum. 
Nuran    kelungu,    Tam.,    Diosoorea 

pentaphylla. 
Nuri,  Nubari,  Brho.,  Cicca  dietieba. 
Nurrey  pithen  kiray,  Tam.,  Rolhia 

trifoliata. 
Nurri  vungajum,  Tam.,  SeiUa  Coro- 

mandeliana. 
Nur  Zae.    See  AfghamstaD. 
Nushki,  Desert  district  of  Baluchis- 
tan. 
Nut -crackers,  ep.  of  Nucifraga. 
Nuthach,  Sitta,  sp.,  Dendn^hila. 
Nutharoootcc-nari,  Tam.,  Iiept<^tilo6 

Javanica. 
Nuthrin  faaran,  -Hind.,  Hog-deer. 
Nuti,  Hind.,  m  of  Amanuktus. 
Nut-siragum,  Tam.,  Cumin  seed. 
Nutti  churi,  Tam.,  Spermaeoco  his- 

pida. 
Nuvu,  Nuvulu,  Tel.,  Sesamtim  lodi- 

cum. 
Nway-ka-cwooB   a    phyoo,    Binur., 

Calonyction  Roxburghii. 
Nyadi'—VaTanMld. 
Nyaya.    See  Daraana ;  Saaldiya. 
Nyetanthes  hirsuta,  Ovettaida  sped- 

osa. 
Nyetioorax.    See  Heron. 
Nyotinomus,  Cheiropit^a. 
Nymphsea  stellata,  Euiyale  ferox. 
Ny-oung-gyat,  Bobm.,  Fieiu  oordi- 

folia. 
Nyul,  Hiitd.,  Hexpettea,  sf». 


Oadal,  a  creeper  i 
fine  Btrong  liVrei. 


ia  KamaoB  witJi 
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Oak  -  an,  BuRH.,  a  tree  of  Monl- 
mein.     Wood  made  into  canoM. 

Oan-naih,  BuRM.,  a  tree  of  Moul- 
mein,  used  for  house-building. 

Oaraota  or  Yerokhta.    See  Kisbm. 

Oasis  of  Siwah.  See  Jupiter  Am- 
nion. 

Oats,  wild,  A  vena  fatua. 

Ob,  a  serpent,  for  Obi  -  women, 
Obion,  Oboth,  and  Oub.  See  Ser- 
pent-worship. 

Obaid,  a  powerful  ancient  Bedouin 
tribe  near  Mosul. 

Obal,  Hind.,  Fagopyrum  emargi- 
natum. 

ObalampuUy,  a  diamond  site.  See 
Diamond. 

Oban,  a  gold  coin  of  Japan,  worth 
about  4:4,  2s. 

Obar,  Hind.,  also  Kotaha,  land  de- 
pendent on  rain  for  irrigation, 
same  as  Barani. 

Obara,  Hind.,  Houbara  Macqueenii, 
Bustards. 

Obohi,  Hind.,  a  howitzer  gun. 

Obelisks.     See  Maliadeva. 

Obira,  Strcptium  aspenim. 

OcohuB  of  Pliny,  the  Akantheon 
aria  of  Theophrastes,  supposed  to 
be  the  Alhagi  mauronim. 

Ochna  Zeylanica,  Gomphia  angusti- 
folia. 

OchrocarpuB  longifolius,  Calysaccion 
longifolium. 

Ocimum  asperum,  Coleus  barbatus. 

Ocinara,  a  genus  of  silk-worms.  See 
Bombycina,  412 ;  Insects. 

Ocypoda,  a  genus  of  swift-footed 
crabs ;  O.  oeratophthalma,  Egypt, 
Mauritius,  New  Holland;  O. 
brevioornis.  East  Indies ;  O.  mac- 
rocera.  East  Indies.  Brazil. 

Oda,  Karn.,  a  ferry  boat. 

Odajai)ore  battle,  fought  on  the  4th 
December  1848. 

Odallara,  MALBAL.,Cerberaodallam. 

Oday  oil  of  Cochin,  from  a  creeper, 
given  to  cattle  when  much  worked. 

Ouenathus.    See  Palmyra ;  Zenobia. 

Odoojatee,  Hind.,  Justioia  ecbo- 
lium. 

CEnotheraoese,  the  OTening  primrose 
tribe  of  plants,  comprising  tp.  of 
(Enothera,  Glarkia,  Jussieua,  Lud- 
wigia,  Lopezia. 

Oepata,  the  Avioennia  tomentosa. 

CEstruB,  the  gadfly,  CEstrus  ovis. 
See  Cephalssmia  ovis. 

Gi^thra,  a  genus  of  braohyurous  Crus- 
tacea; (E.  seruposa,  a  greyish- 
coloured  crab,  2  to  3  inches  loog, 
Mauritius,  Archipelago. 

O'-fu-yung,  Chin.,  Opium. 

Ogai,  Hind.,  ABtragalus  tiibuloides. 

Ogal,  Hind.,  Fagopyrum  emargina- 
turn ;  Ban  ogal,  F.  cymosum. 

Ohind.    See  Chaoh. 

Oi,Ohi,of  Kangra,  Albisda  stipulata. 

Oioeoptoma.    See  Insects. 

Oilmen,  of  Southern  India,  who  ez- 
ptress  oil  from  seeds,  have  121  seo- 
tions— Mahratta,  lingali,  tehela, 
buAula,  ekbaila,  erandian,  lat, 
saoji,  termuk,  kawno,  Muhamma- 
dan,  tell,  12)  mixed. 

Oil-pea,  Su-ehaw,  Chin. 

OUy  fly,  Cantbarides. 

Oima  tipili,  Maieal.,  Scindapsus 
officinalis. 

Oimoa,  Chin.,  Corchorus  olitorius. 

OkBk  or  Poka,  TsL.,  Areca  catechu. 

Oka,  Arab.,  a  measure  of  Baghdad, 
about  2)  English  pints. 

Oka  cheiia  or  Vaka  or  Yakndu, 
Tel.,  Carissa  carondas. 


Okamandil.    See  Kattyawar ;  Saur- 

ashtra. 
Oker  of  Nepal,  Helictis  Nepalensis. 
Okh-hywan,  Arab.,  Anthemis  no- 

bilis. 
O-kian,  Chin.,  Asses'  glue. 
Okra,  Benq.,  Zapania  nodiflora. 
Okro,  Abelmoschus  esculentus. 
Okthaba,  a  Burmese  long  measure  of 

70  feet. 
01,  in  Gujerat,  Black-mail. 
01,    Jamkund,    Hind.,    Amorpho- 

phallus  campanidatus. 
Ola,  Kasir,  Durgari,  Pan  J.,  Albizzia 

stipulata. 
Olcha,  or  Mangun,  a  small  Tunguz 

tribe  on  the  Amur. 
Old    Man  of  the  Mountain.      See 

Alamut. 
Oldenlanda  umbcllata.      See  Chay 

Boot. 
Olibanum.    See  Boswellia. 
Oligodontidte.     See  Reptiles. 
Olin,  Hind.,  a  fibre  of  Kaogra,  from 

a  Cbamieropfl  palm. 
Olinda,  Singh.,  Abrus  precatorius. 
OUakawlee,    Pbyllanthus    embUca, 

Emblioa  myrobalan. 
Olus  calappoides,  Cycas  eircinalis. 
0*m.    See  Aschara ;  Aum ;  Hom. 
Omamu,  Tel.,  Ptyohotis  ajowan. 
Oman.     See  Arabia ;  Persian  Gulf. 
Omar,  Khalifah. 
Ommaya,  Khalifah. 
Omphis,  according  to  Arrian,  son  of 

Taxiles ;  his  father  dyin^  at  the 

time    of    the     Greek    inTasion, 

Omphis  did  homage  to  Alexander, 

who  invested  him  with  the  title 

and  estates  of  his  father. 
Omra,  Arab.,  Pebs.,  Nobles,  pi.  of 

Amir;    the   third  title  amongst 

Indian  Muhammadans^  as  Shams- 

ul-Umra,  Sharf-ul-Umra. 
Omully,  a  fish  of  the  Baikal  Lake 

that  annually  ascends  the  Selin- 

gue  river  to  spawn,  after  which 

they  return  to  the  lake.    In  their 

ascent  the  nomade  Mongols  catch 

great  numbers  of  them  for  their 

winter  provisions. 
Omum,  also  Womum,  Tam.,  Pty- 

chotisajuan?  Bishop's  weed.   The 

distilled   water  is  a  useful   car^ 

minative. 
Omuta.    See  Pramara. 
Onager,  Equus  onagjer. 
Ondo,    Malay,    Dioscorea    penta- 

phylla. 
Onesioritus.    See  Megasthenes. 
Onesiculus.     Ses  Claudius. 
Ongcor  Thomb.    See  Arohiteoture, 

147. 
Onf^es.    See  Angdes. 
Onitis.     Bee  Copiidse. 
Onore,  Hanawar,  Honore,  capttured 

&th  January  1783. 
Onto  of  the  Society  Islands,  Paper 

mulberry. 
Ooohellu,  Tah.,  Guizotia  oleifera. 
Oodaipur.     See  Feudatory. 
Ood  batti,  Hind.,  Pastilles. 
Oodha    godhul,     Hind.,    Hibiscus 

Svriaous. 
Oo<u-Sagar    Lake.      See    Lakes; 

Peshola. 
Oodoojati,  Beno.,  Justiciaecbolium. 
OoLne  of  Bombay,  Dioscorea  penta- 

phylla. 
Oomatay,    Tam.,    Datura,    Thorn 

apple. 
Oombur,  Dukh.,  Ficus  glomerata. 
Oomra  and  Soomra.    See  Deserts. 
Oonoona    gass,    SiNOU.,    Pygeum 

Wightianum. 
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Oont  ka  tora.  Hind.,  Echinops  echi- 

natus. 
Oo]^yki,  Sansk.,  Portulaca  quad- 

nfida. 
Ooplate,  Guj.,  Hind.,  Aucklandia 

costus. 
Oopoopoma,  Bhora,  Beno.,  Rhizo- 

phora  mangle. 
Oorial,  Hind.,  Ovis  cycloccros. 
Ooriya.    See  Central  Provinces. 
Ooroomiah  Lake.     See  Lakes. 
Oo-sheet,  Burm.,  ^gle  roarmcloe. 
Ootali  panna,  Tam.,  Caryota  urens. 
Ophelia    chirayta,   Agathotes  chir- 

ayta.     See  Chiretta. 
Ophidia.    See  Reptiles. 
Ophiocephalus.    See  Fishes,  1112. 
Ophiophagus  elaps.     See  Reptiles. 
Ophiopogon.    See  Commclyna. 
Ophioepermum    Sinense,    Aquilaria 

Sinensis. 
Ophryc«B.     See  Orchiacere. 
O  pi-en,  Chin.  ,  Opium.    See  Amal ; 

Chandu. 
Oplismenus  hireutus,  Panicuro. 
Oppidam.     See  Knsra-i-Shirin. 
Opuntia  Dillenii,  Prickly  pear. 
Or  or  Odru  tribe.    See  India ;  Odru. 
OrakzaL     See  Afghanistan. 
Oral,  Kol.,  Pteromys  petaurista. 
Orang.    See  Borneo ;  Malay  Penin- 
sula. 
Orang  Surani,  a  Christian  people  of 

Batcfaian. 
Oraon.     See  Chutia  Nagpur ;   Jash- 

pur ;  Mundah  ;  Sun-worship. 
Orazio,  a  friar  who  travelled  in  Cen- 
tral Asia. 
Orchaka,  Beno.,  Sonneratia  acida. 
Ordeal.     See    Divination ;    Karahi 

lena    or    Tapta-mukti ;     Tapta- 

masha. 
Oreb.    See  Fly. 
Orelia  grandiflora,  Allamanda  cath- 

artica. 
Oreosiris  lanuginosa,  Chaptalia  gos- 

sypina. 
Orepanocerus— Copridae. 
Orfa.     See  Edesa. 
Organj.    See  Chorasmia. 
Orgyia  Zeylanica.     See  Drepana; 

Insects. 
Orhota,  Tart.,  Ginseng. 
Orissa.    See  Architecture ;  Bengal ; 

Cave  Temples ;  Eanarak ;  Keun- 

jhar. 
Onssa  caves,  i.  612. 
Ormuz.      See  Hormosia;    Persian 

Gulf. 
Omithoptern  remus.     See  Celebes. 
Orpiment,    Yellow     sulphuret     of 

arsenic.     See  Arsenic ;  Realgar. 
Orrosino-ki,  Jap.,  Rhus  vemicifera. 
Orthocarpus,  Dolichos  catjang. 
Orthophagus.    See  Copridie. 
Ortospana — Opian. 
Oseille  of  Mauritius,  Hibiscus  sabda- 

riffa. 
Osha,  Hind.,  Sterculia  villosa. 
Oshak,   Pers.,    Dorema   ammonia- 

cum. 
Oshek  napu,  Malay,  Tragulus  Javan* 

icus. 
Osiris.    See  Omophagia. 
Osman.    See  Khalifah. 
Osmanli.     See  Persia ;  Turk. 
Osphromenus.    See  Fishes,  1116. 
Osprey,  Pandiou  hahretiui. 
Osrhoene — Orfa. 
Ossara  revrund,  Arab.,  Pers.,  Gam- 

hose 
Ossi  tribe.     See  Knsibek. 
Ostiak.    Sec  Finn. 
Ostracotheres.    See  Crustacea. 
Ostrich  family— Struthionidse. 
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Os'wal.    See  Jain. 

Otoheite  chestnut,  Inocarpus  edulis. 
Otaheite  gooseberry,  Cicca  disticha. 
Otaheite    sugar  -  cane,     Saccharum 

violaceum. 
Othman.     See  Ertoghrul. 
Otis     deliciosa,    Sypheotidis    Ben- 

galensis. 
Otis  fulva,  Sypheotidis  auritus. 
Otis  Lucionensis,  Bustard. 
Otis      nigriceps,      Eupodotis     Ed- 

wardsii. 
Otocomi>fla.     See  Bulbul. 
Otolithus  biauritus.     See  Isinglass. 
Otonychium  imbricatum,  Harpullia 

imbricata. 
Ottagam,  Tam.,  Camel. 
Ottel-ambel,     Can.,     Damasonium 

Indicum. 
Ottelia  alismoides,  Hydrocharis  cel- 

lulosa. 
Otter,  Luira  nair. 
Oui     See  Colquhonn. 
Ouk-khyin-za,    BURH.,     Diospyros, 

tp. 
Ouk-sheet,  BuRM.,  ^le  marmelos. 
Oulous,  Turk.,  a  tribe. 
Oum  Silling   or  Silleong,  a   river 

of  Gowhatty. 
Ounce,  Felis  uncia. 
Oundi,    I^lAHR.,   Calophyllum   ino- 

phyllum. 
Oungka.    See  Simiadaa. 
Oung  -  mai  -  phyoo,  BuRM.,  Clitoria 

tematea. 
Oupb,  Hbb.,  a  fowl,  a  bird. 
Our-ohaka,  Beno.,  Sonneratia  acida. 
Oushneh?   Pkrs.,    Origanum   nor- 

male. 
Oustajalu.     See  Kazzilbaah. 
Outcb.    See  Kabul ;  Kbetii. 
Outcry,  in  India  a  sale  by  public 

auction. 
Ouzel,  8p.  of  Hydrobata ;  Merula. 
OvalumpiUy.    See  Diamond. 
Ovis.     See  Bovidse ;  Mammalia. 
Ovis  ammonoides,  Caprovis  aigali. 
O'wei,  Hing-ku,  Chin.,  Asafoetida. 
Owkbar,  in  Turkestan  a  name  of  the 

Tajak. 
Owls,  the  family  Strigidse,  genera 

bubo,    strix,    phodilus,   syrnium, 

OtUB. 

Ow-mi-ew,  Porcelain.    See  Oolouis. 
Oxalis  acetosella.    See  Oxalidacee. 
Oxalis  sensitiva,   Biophytum  sensi- 

tivum. 
Oxenden,  Sir  George.    See  British 

India,  448. 
Oxus.     See  Amu. 
OxydracesB,  a  tribe  mentioned  |by 

Strabo,  Anrian,Curtius,  Stephanua, 

and  other  travellers. 
O'yu,  Chin.,  Galbanum. 
Ozair.    See  Ezra. 


Paohaku,  Tkl.,  Cinnamomum  iners. 

Pacha-pat,  Hind.,  Marrubium,  tp. 

Pacha  pesalUfTiL.,  Phaaeolus  munso. 

Pach-cna  botuku,  Tel.,  Cordia  poly- 
gama. 

Pachcha  mann?  Tel.,  Conocarpus 
acominains. 

Pacheha  vadambanum,  Hiiox,  Jus- 
ticia  ecboUum. 

Pachete.    See  Hot  Springs,  113. 

Pachisi.    See  ChinarpisL 

Pachmari.    See  Bori. 

Pachonti,  Malxal.,  Iionandra  acu- 
minata. 

Pachouli,  Pateha  pat,  BsNQ.,  Pogo- 
stemon  patohouu. 


Paohunda,  Mahb.,  Capparia  divari- 

cata. 
Pa-daing-khyet-thwon,  Burm.,  Scilla 

Coromandeliana. 
Pa-daing-phoo,  BuRH.,  Datura  alba. 
Pada  valii,  Malkal.,  Cyclea  Bur- 

manni. 
Paddam,     I'yah,    Panj.,     Cerasus 

puddum. 
Paddy  (straw),  Malay,  Oryxa  sativa. 
Pade   narrayan,    Tam.,    Poinciana 

elata. 
Padma,  Beno.,  Nymphiea  stellata. 
Padma  Purana,  Kanada. 
Padouk,   BURU.,  Pt^rocarpus  Indi- 

cus. 
Padri,  Hind.,  Stereoepermum  chelo- 

noides. 
Padul,  Padal,  Brng.,  Bignonia. 
Pae,    BuRM.,    Corypha   umbraouli- 

fera. 
Pagadam,  Tel.,  Ooral. 
Pa  -  gau  -  theing,    Burm.,    Alpinia 

nutans. 
Pftggi.    See  Afhar ;  Khoj. 
Pagoda  tree,  Plumiera  acuminata. 
Pagri.     See  Clothing ;  Turband. 
Paguma  laniger.    See  Yiverride. 
Pagurus,  Hermit  crab.    See  Cnuia- 

cea. 
Pahan  Island.    See  Fonnosa. 
Paharia.     See  Dravidian ;  Kashmir. 
Pahari-arand,  Hind.,  Jatropha  cur- 

cas. 
Pahari  pipal.  Hind.,  Populus  oiliata. 
Pah-koh-hwui-hiang,  Chin.,  niiciTmi 

anisatum. 
Pah-muh-yang,  Chin.,   Aquilaria 

Sinensis. 
Pa-hwo,  Chin.,  Salisburia  adianti- 

folia. 
Pai,  BuRU.,  Lablab  vulgare. 
Paid!    tangedu,    Tbl.,    Cassia    so- 

^hora. 
Paighambari  phul.  Hind.,  Amebia 

eohioides. 
Paik.    See  Halaya. 
Pailoo,  Chin.      See   Arohiteoture, 

148 ;  Toran. 
Pai   myeet,    Burm.,    Psophocarpus 

tetragonolobus. 
Pai-noung-nee,  BuRU.,  Canavalia 

gladiata. 
Painted  partridge,  Francolinus  pic- 

tus. 
Painted     snijpe,     Bhynchtea    Ben- 

galensis.    See  Soolopaoidie. 
Pai  -  pa  -  soon,    Bxtrm.,    Cyamopsia 

psoraloides. 
Pai  -  yen  -  kbyung,  BuRM.,  Cajanua 

Indicus. 
Pakania,  Kaghan,  Rubua,  $p^ 
Pakar,  HiND.,  Ficus  venosa. 
Pakchan  river,  L  449. 
Pakpattan.    See  Johya. 
Paku  maram,  Tam.,  Areoa  catechu. 
Paku  tundu,  Suhat.,  Cyoas  ciroin- 

alia. 
Pakya,  Mahr.,  Pteromys  petauriata. 
Pala,  Mnkanpala,  Malial.,  Alatonia 

acholaria. 
Pala,  Tam.,  Achraa  elengioidea. 
Palabrotha.    See  Aloas;  Chandra* 

gupta;  Patna. 
Pala  oheUu,  Tel.,  Wrighiia  antidy* 

aenterica. 
Paltamon,  Prawna,  Shrimpa. 
Pal»omin»,  Panakeets,  Paorot. 
Pa-lah,  Bala,  Burm.,  Elettaria car- 

damomum. 
Pala  kura,  Tel.,  Oxystelma  eaoulen- 

tum. 
Palampoie.    See  Clotha. 
Pala  augandhi,  TxL.,  Hemideamnf 

Indioua. 
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PtkUti,  SiNQH.,  Heraandi. 
Palava-ranu,  Tam.,  Wrig^tia  tine- 

toria. 
Palawang.    See  Arehipelago,  136. 
Palay,  Malxal.,  Tam.,  Cryptoatogia 

grandifloia. 
Pal  -  dantam,  God.,  Tkl.,  Ehietia 

be  via. 
Palek  julii.  Hind.,   Bhinacanthot 

communis. 
Palemow.    See  Chutia  Nagpar. 
Pali,  Tam.,  Isonandra  aeuminata. 
Plalita   mandar,    BsNa.,  Erythrina 

Indica. 
Palitana.     See  Arohitaotore,  14o; 

Jain. 
Palior  of  Chenab,  Fragaria  Indica. 
Palla  -  guigi,     Tkl.,     Holostemma 

Rheedianum. 
Pallangn  hemp  of  Madras,  AmbarL 
Pallava.    See  Chalukya ;  FallL 
Palli,   a  town  in  Centzal  India,  a 

Brahmanical  centre.     See  Brah* 

man,  431. 
Pallia,  Hind.,  Funeral  monumental 

pillar.    See  Sculpture. 
Palliwal.    See  OswaL 
Pallonama.    See  Architeeture,  147. 
Palm  swift,  Chrpaelus  Bataaaienaii 
Palmyra— Tadmur. 
Palo  de  Yaca.    See  Cow-tree ;  Gym- 

nema. 
Paloffpong  ikan,  Malat,  Tainglaw, 

Fuih  maws. 
Palpariua     oontrariua.     See    Ant- 
lion. 
Palu,  Abhishegam.     Sea  AUution ; 

Hindu,  65. 
Palungo,  Tam.,  Hibiaena  eannahinns. 
Palu    paghel,     Tam.,     Momordica 

dioeca. 
Palwal,  Hind.,  TrichoaaBtiieB  dioeca. 
Pa-ma-yi,  Lan-Van&  Chin.,  Dam- 

mer. 
Pa-ma-yu,  Chin.,  CopaL 
Pambah,  Pkbs.,  OoaiTpiiim  heiba- 

ceum. 
Pambu    prandu,    Tam.,    dicaetua 

gallicua. 
Pamidi  patti,  Tkl.,  Gonypium  aeu- 

rainatnim. 
Pamir.  See  Ceniial  Asia;  Upa^Mera. 
Pampango.    See  PhiUppinea. 
Pampara  panaaa,  Tkl.,  Oiima  dcen- 


Pam-pena  chettu,  Tkl.,  CaloaanthM 

Indioa. 
Pamu  kallu,  Tam.,  Beaoar. 
Pan,  Bknq.,  Hind.,  Chaviea  betle. 
Pan,  Paik  haan,  BURV.,  (^otalam 

juncea. 
Pan,  Shan,  China  graaa. 
Pana.    See  Gash. 

Pana.  See  Hot  Springs,  113 ;  Pnaaa. 
Panam  katalay,  Tam.,  Agave  Ameii- 

caua. 
Panam    maram,    Tam.,     Bciaa&i 

flahellifonaia. 
Ptmaaa,  Vera  jianaaa,  TKi^  Arte- 

carpua  integnf oUns. 
Pana  wood,    ANObO-XaK.,  Oilei- 

anihes  Indica. 
Pftaax    papyrifera,    F^itaia   paffrl- 

fam. 
Panav.     See  Hooo. 
Pancha-kavia.    See  madm,  68. 
Puioha  Shegam.    Sea  AJUnahs|a» 
Panobataatra.    SeeBSdpai;  DMhs: 

mtopa;  literature;  PiBihifi^ 

Pauaeha  want.    See  Gov. 
Pwiche  eheitu,  Tku,  CeMa  aifai- 


ata. 
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Pan-chi-hwa,  Chin.,  Bombax  ceiba. 
Panch-rangi.    See  Clothing,  748. 
Pancratium  Amboinense,   Eurycles 

Amboinensifl. 
Pandaram.    See  Mala-Arayan. 
Pandava.     See  Kammya-ban. 
Pandi,  Tel.,  the  hog. 
Pandi  gadda,  Tel.,  Trapa  bispinosa. 
Pandiki,  Tel.,  Kydia  calycina. 
Pandi  koku,  Tel.,  Mus  bandioota. 
Pandi  muUru  dampa,  Tel.,  Dios* 

corea  pentaphylla. 
Pandion  Uneatus,  PoUosetus  ichthy- 

oetus. 
Panditi  vankaia,  Tel.,  Calonyction 

Roxburghii. 
Pandu.    See  Induvansa. 
Paneero,  Sindi,  Capparis  decaisnaei. 
Pane  tiga,  Tel^  Ct\8syta  filif ormi«. 
Pang  ah,  BuRH.,  Terminalia  chebula. 
Pangasinan.-    See  Philippines. 
Pang-giling,  IVIalat,  Ant-eater. 
Pangong  Lakes.    See  Lakes. 
Pania,   Maleal.,  Eriodendron   an- 

fractuosum. 
Paniala,  Panijala,  ED[ND.,  Flaoourtia 

cataphracta. 
Pani-}uma,    Bbng.,    Salix    tetra- 

sperma. 
Pani-ki  -  shumbali,    DUKU.,    Yitex 

trifolia. 
Pani  kutta.  Hind.,  Lutra  nair. 
Pani    najak,    Beno.,    Desmanthus 

natans. 
Panir,  Hind.,  Withania  coagulans. 
Panjam.    See  Clothing,  746. 
Panj  -  angusht,    Pebs.,    Boucerosia 

Panjee.    See  Clothing,  748. 
Panjeh-miriam,  Arab.,  Cyclamen. 
Panjffhar,    a   Makran   province   of 

Baluohiitan. 
Panjpa.    See  Daurani. 
Paniaher  valley.     See  Opian. 
Pankhi.    See  Cloths. 
Panmau,  Chin.,  Mylabris  cichorii. 
Panmuohri,  Hind.,  Foeniculum  pan- 

mori. 
Pannah.    See  Diamond. 
Pannas,  Bamd,  Hind.,  Artocarpus 

integrifolins. 
Pannay  keeray,  Tak.,  Celosia  albida. 
Pannei-eri.    See  Fishes,  1112. 
Panni,  Malay,  Slave. 
Pannir,  BuKH.,  Tam.,  Tel.,  Guet- 
.  tarda  spedosa. 
Panolia  acuticorniB,  Cervidse. 
Pan-sa-yeik,  BuBM.,  Ixora  ooc<dnea. 
Panshen  Lama,  Tsong-kha-ba. 
Pantaleon.    See  Bactria,  222. 
Pan-thay.    See  Ynnnan. 
Panther,  Felis  pardns. 
Pantholops  Hodgsonii.     See   Anti^ 

lopinse. 
Pant-jallang.    See  Boats. 
Panu-kodol,  SiNaH.,  Dioscoreabulbi- 

fera. 
Panyani  manche.    See  Boats,  394. 
Pan-yen,  BURM.,  Andropogon  muri- 

catus. 
Pa-nyoung,  BuRH.,  Ficns  Indica. 
Pao-ho,  Bhot.,  Cuon  rutilans. 
Papandayang.    See  Java;  Volcano. 
Papara,  Hind.,  Gardenia  latifolia. 
Papara    budama,    Tel.,    Citrullus 

colooynthis. 
Papara  palia  maram,  Tam.,  Adan- 

sonia  oigitata. 
Papatta  chettu,  Tbl.,  Pavetta  Indica. 
Papaya  vulgaris,  Carica  papara. 
Papeeta,   Hind.,  Stryohnos   sancti 

Ignatii. 
Paper  mulberry,  Broussonetia  papy- 

rifera. 
Paphor,  Hind.,  Tuber  dberium. 


Pappree,  HiND.jCarbonate  of  soda. 
Pappu   kura,    Tel.,    Chenopodium 

album. 
Paprang,  Beas,  Buxus  sempervirens. 
Papu.    See  Arts,  172. 
Papyrus     Japonica,     Broussonetia 

papyrifera. 
Paia,  Hind.,  Hog-deer,  Axis  por- 

cinus. 
Para  Brahm.    See  Brahm. 
Paradise  fly -catcher.     See  Bulbul; 

Husaini. 
Parampuan  laut,  Malay,  Halicore 

dugong. 
Parancha,  a  clan  of  the  Povindah. 
Parapilo.    See  Bhutan. 
Paras  of  Kaghan,  Cerasus  comuta. 
Parasgad  temple.     See  Belgaum. 
Paras     pipal,     DuKH.,     Thespesia 

populnea. 
Pard,  Felia  pardus,  Panther. 
Pardanthus  Chinensis,  Morea  Chin- 

ensis. 
Parihara.     See  Rajputs. 
Parijata  tree,  Kalpa  -  vriksha.    See 

Tree. 
Parikarma,  Hind.,  Circumambula; 

tion. 
Parike  gadda,  Tel.,  Trapa  bispin- 
osa. 
Pari  lung  of  Malay,  ^tobatis  nari 

nari 
Paringi,  TsL.,  Zizyphus  oenoplia. 
Parinta,    Perintakura,    Tel.,    Cor- 

chorus  olitorius. 
Parinvelamu,  Tel.,   Cyperus  hexa- 

stachyus. 
Parisnath.    See  Architecture ;  Jain. 
Pari-sosan,  Panj.,  Adiantum  cauda- 

tum. 
Parmelia.    See  Dyes. 
Parmian,  Ravi,  Gymnosporia  spin- 

osa. 
Parmi  kuUa,  Beno.,  Damasonium 

Indicum. 
Parodoxurus  strictus.      See  Yiver- 

ridse. 
ParopamisadsB.    See  Imaus ;  Opian. 
Parotia  sex-setacea.     See  Paradise 

Birds. 
Parra  senea,  Jacana. 
Parrot  fish,  Soarus,  gp. 
Parrotia      Jacquemontiana.        See 

Bridge. 
Parshra,   Warshra,    Salt    Range, 

Adiantum  capillus  Yeneris. 
Parsley,  Petroselinum  sativum. 
Parsnip,  Pastinaca. 
Parsoii.    See  Bhonsla. 
Partabghar.     Hindustan,  80. 
Parthia.       See     Aryan ;     Bactria ; 

Coins;  Greece;  Persia;  Pahlavi. 
Partial  town.     See  Diamond. 
Partridge.     See  Pheasant ;  Tetrao- 

nid». 
Parupu  benda,  Tam.,  Abelmoschus 

ficulneus. 
Parupu   kire,   Tam.,  Chenopodium 

album. 
Parupu  velaga,  Tel.,  Feronia  ele- 

phantum. 
Parusha  medha,  Human  sacrifice. 
ParwaL     See  OswaL 
Paryam,  Lefgh.,  Talpa  micrura. 
Pasargada.     See  Fars ;  Kalanas. 
Pashi,    Panchi,    Tel.,    Conocarpus 

acuminatus. 
Pashiuba.    See  Palms. 
Pashm.  Put,  Pam,  Pebsl,  WooL 
Pashmma,   Par-i-taos,   Pat,  Hind. 

See  Cloths. 
Pasni,  a  sea-ooast  district  of  Bal- 
uchistan. 
Paaserie,  Passelie,  Tam.,  Portulaoa 

quadnfida. 
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Passoor ,  B  eng.,  Xy  locar  pus  granatam. 
Pastu- wanna,  SiND.,  Panj.,  Grewia 

oppositifolxa. 
Pasupu,    Pampi,    Tel.,    Curcuma 

longa. 
Pat,    Ban -pat,    BSNG.,    Corohorus 

olitorius. 
Pat,  Hind.,  "WooL 
Pata,  Tel.,  Cissampelos  pareira. 
Patala    garuda,    Tel.,    Ophioxylon 

serpentinum. 
Pataliputra  city,  Palibotlira,  Pancha- 

tantra,  Patna. 
Patali  tivva,  Tel.,  Cardiospermum 

halicacabum. 
Patanjahk    See  Darsana. 
Patchidai  maram,  Tam.,  Dalbergia 

paniculata. 
Patcbalay  wood,  Anglo-Tam.,  Dal- 
bergia paniculata^ 
Patchuk,    Hind.,    Aplotaxis   auri- 

culata,  Aucklandia  costus. 
Patelene.     See  Hyderabad.  135. 
Patenta  Phrom.    See  Arciiiteoture, 

147. 
Pat    faunas,     Mahr.,     Artooarpua 

hirsutus. 
Pathan  bed,  Hind.,  Picrorrhiza  kur- 

rooa. 
Pathar  -  ka  -  phul,    DuKU. ,    Lichen 

rotundatuB.. 
Pa-thi — Yunnan. 
Pathiri  maram,  Tam.,  Bi^onia. 
Patiata.   See  C^-Sutlej ;  Feudatory. 
Patkoi,  L  449. 

Patna.    See  Palibothra ;  Sirguja. 
Pat  patoola,    Jhelum,     Oreoseris 

lanuginosa. 
Patrang,    Joundela,    .^chxnanthera 

Wallichii. 
Patra  Saori — Juanga. 
Patsa   kaia,   Tel.,    Citrullus   colo- 

cynthis. 
Patsa  kallu,  Tam.,  Aquamarine. 
Patso.    See  Clothing,  748. 
Patta,  Hind.,  a  basket-hilted  sword. 
Pattangay,       BEind.,       Csualpinia 

sappan. 
Patta  -  pulow,      Kamaon,       Kydia 

calycma. 
Pattharman,  B'a-pattra,  Jh.,  Calli- 

carpa. 
Patti,-  Bhot.,  Fagopyrum  emargi- 

natum. 
Pattra-banga,  Sanbk*,  Anstolochia 

bracteata. 
Pa  tu.     See  Colquhoun. 
Patwa,  Panj.,  mbisous  sabdariffa. 
Patwari,  Hind.,  Accountant* 
Panlastya — Kuvera. 
Pavili  kura,TEL. ,  Portulaca  oleracea. 
Pavitra,    Sansk.,     Zonar,    Poita, 

Kudumi. 
Pawanne,  Pauwauke,  Panj.,  Bouce- 
rosia aucherL 
Payah  Shekho.     See  Literature. 
Payara,  Beng.,  Psidium  pyriferum. 
Payeht  Gyee — Literature. 
Payen-ambhat,  Burm.,  Ambergris.  " 
Paymoostey,  Tam.,  Argyreia  Mala- 

barica. 
Payrun     tuthi,     Tam.,     Abutiloa 

Indicum. 
Pazahar-Kani,  Pers.,  Bezoar. 
Pea-fowl.    See  Pavoninaa. 
Pear  tree,  Pyrus  communis. 
Peda-kal-mesura,     Tel.,    Casearia 

ovata. 
Pedda-are,  Tkl.,  Bauhinia. 
Pedda  botuku,  Tel.,  Cordia  myxa. 
t  Pedda  ohollu,  Tel.,  Eleusine  stricta. 
I  Pedda  danti,  Tel.,  Celastrus  mon- 
I      tana. 

\  Pedda  dulohixiam,  Tbl.,  Albizaa 
\     leYsbek. 
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Pedda    dumpa  - rashtrakam,    Tel., 

Alpinia  galanga. 
Pedda  gillakara,  Tel.,  Fceniciiltim 

panmori. 
Pedda  goranta,    Tel.,  Gomphrena 

globosa. 
Pedda  kalivi  pandu,  Tel.,  Oarlssa 

carandos. 
Pedda  manu,    Tel.,    Ailantus   ex- 

celsus. 
Pedda    munga,    Tah.,    VanguerU 

spinosa. 
Pcdra-Branca.     See  Horsburgh. 
Peganon  of  Scriptures,  Ruta  graveo- 

Icns. 
Pegasidee.     See  Syngnathidte. 
Peh-chen-tan,  Chin.,  Sandal -wood. 
Peh-chi,  CuiN.jIrU  florentina,  Orris 

root. 
Peh-chi-hiang,  Chin.,  Opoponax. 
Pch-kiaii-hiang,  Chin.,  Storax. 
Peh-kiuh-hwa,   Chin.,  Chrysanthe- 

nium  album. 
Pch-ku,  Sang-tsai,  Chin.,  Lettuce. 
Pch-kwa-tsze,     Chin.,     Benincasa 

ccrifera. 
Peh-mrt,  Ye-ma,    Chin.,    HibiBcus 

cannabinus. 
Peh-ahu,  Chin..  Thuja  orientalis. 
Peh-shuh,  Yu-shuh,  Chin.,  Atracty- 

lodcs  alba. 
Peh-tau-k'au,     Chin.,      Amomum 

cardamomum. 
Peh-Vumg,  Chin,,  Ai^ntan. 
Peh-yu,   Chin,   (the   taUow),   Stil- 

lingia  sebif  era. 
Peh-yuen,  Peh-t'ung,  Chin.,  Zinc. 
Peing,     BuBM.,     Colocasia      anti- 
quorum. 
Peing-nai,    BURM.,    AriocarpUB  in- 

tegrifoUuB. 
Pein-go.    See  Boats,  898. 
Pekea    butyrosa,    Caryocar    buty- 

roBum. 
Pekin— Khanbalig. 
Pekisgi.     See  Cyclopes ;  Ghorbasta. 
Pellicularia  koleroga.      See   Coffee 

Planting,  776. 
Pellitory,    Eng.,    Anthemis    pyre- 
thrum. 
Pei  mu.  Chin.,  Hermodactyl. 
Pempherifl  Molucca,  IsinglasB. 
Pen  -  lay  -  hsee,     Bubm.  ,     Ximenia 

j£gyptiaca. 
Pen-Iay-pyoun,  Burm.,  XylocarpuB 

granatum. 
Pennacondah.    See  Bijayanagar. 
Pennar  river,  Canals,  i.  564. 
Pcntaptcra  paniculata,  Terminalia 

paniculata. 
Pupper-wort,  Xanthoxylon  alatum. 
Pcpudel,  Pudel,TAM.,  TrichosantheB 

cucumerina. 
Perak.     See  Malay  Peninsula. 
PeregrineB.     See  Faloonidro. 
Perez  d'Andradc.     See  PortugaL 
Periar  river,  i.  564. 
Peridenia.     See  Botany,  422. 
Perim.    See  Fossils. 
Periploca  esoulenta,  Ozystelma  escu- 

lentum. 
Poriploea      Indica,      Hcmidcsmus 

Indicus. 
Periploca       Bylvestris,     Gymnema 

Bylvestrc. 
Persepolis.    See  Istakhr. 
Fersica   vulgaris,  Amygdaluf   Per- 

sica. 
Persimmon   of    China,    Diospyros 

kaki. 
Pertabghar.     See  Hindustan,  80. 
Peru   maram,  Tah.,   Ailantus   ex- 

celsua. 

Peru-marandu,  Tam.,    Aristolochia 
Indica.  -I 


Perunda,    Tam.,  Vitis   quadrangu- 

laris. 
Perun-siragam,  Tam.,  Fennel  seed. 
Pesala-kaia,  Tel.,  Dolichos  Tranque- 

bariensis. 
Peshdadian  dynasty.    Sec  Persia. 
Pesh  kabz,  Hind.,  a  form  of  dagger. 
Petar    kura,     Hind.,    Gynocardia 

odorata. 
Peter  the  Hermit.     See  Crusades. 
Petbri,  Bet'har,  Hind.,  Junipems 

squamosa. 
Petra.     See  Commerce,  789. 
Petrels,  »p,  of  the  genera  Thalassi- 

droma,  Pelicanoides. 
Peycoomuti-kai,  Tam.,  Colocynth. 
Peyyapa,  Tbl.,  Ailantus  excelsus. 
Peyya  rodda^  Tel.,   Rottlera  laoci- 

fera. 
Pfee8,SiND.,  Chamserops  Ritchiana. 
Phag,   Phawari  of   Jhelum,    Ficus 

virgata. 
Phailwan.   See  Athlete;  Kushtigar. 
Phakial  tribe.     Sec  Kfaampti 
Phala.     See  OrdeaL 
Phalangister  vulpina.    See  Opossum. 
Phalaris  Canariensis,  Canary  seed. 
Phalaris  zizania,  Andropogon  muri- 

oatuB. 
Phalaropus,  Stint,  Scolopacidie. 
Phal  gotsava.    See  Holt 
Phalja,  Panjab,  Populus  ciliata. 
Phalla,  S.1N8K.,  Fruit;  Phallahari, 

Fruit  gatherer. 
Phalwai,  Hind.,  Csssalpinia  sepiaria. 
Phantom,  a  name  given  to  some  of 

the  Phasmse  and  Paussidse. 
Phappar,  Phulan,  Fagopyrum  emar- 

ginatum. 
Pha-rai,  BuBM.,  CitrulluB  cucurbita. 
Pharaoh's  chicken,  Neophron  per- 

cnopterus. 
P'hasah,  Beno.,  a  sp.  of  Engraulis. 
Phaahin,  Baluch.,  Capra  sBgagms. 
Phasma,  Leaf  insect,  Walking  stick 

insect. 
Phassie,  Mahb.,  Balbergia  panicu- 
lata. 
P'ha  vung-b*han,  Bubm.,  AUamanda 

catuartica. 
Pha  yung  kha,  Bubm.,   Cucurbita 

maxima. 
Pheal,  Bbno.,  an  old  laokaL 
Pheasants.     See    Gallins;   Phasi- 

anide. 
Phechoo,  Hind.,  Aponogeton  mono- 

stachyon. 
Pheea,  Hunnia — ^Marmot. 
Pheidole.    See  Insects ;  Poneridie. 
Philemon.    See  Coprids ;  Insects. 
Philippines.     See  Archipelago,  136. 
PhiloBophies.  See  Darsana  ;  Hindu. 
Philoxenes.     See  Bactria,  222. 
Phineas.    See  Khaja  Khizr. 
Phipin.       See     Dadru;     Jhelom; 

Knamnen. 
Phiyu-longta,  Bhot.,  Flying  fox. 
Phlomis  cephalotes,   Leucas  cepfaa- 

lotes. 
Phocaena.      See   Cetaoea;    Delphi- 

nidae. 
Phcenicians.    See  Literature. 
Phoenix,  Foong-Hang. 
Phok  or  Phog,    Cis-lNDUS,    Calli- 

gonum  polygonoides. 
Pholidotus  Indicus.    See  Pangolin. 
Phoungye.    See  Bahan ;  Talapoin. 
Phrynium    dichotomum,    Maranta 

dichotoma. 
Phulan,   Darau  of  Chenab,    Bnek- 

wheat. 
Phulanch,  Nangke,  Chsn.,  Ribee. 
Phulkian.    See  Patiala. 
Phulmakhana,  Hind.,  ABteracantba 

longifolia. 
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Phung-nyet,  Bubm.,  Calophyllnm 
inophyllum. 

Phunt,  Tuti,  Hind.,  Cueumis  mo- 
mordica. 

Phyllanthus  emblica,  Emblica  offi- 
cinalis. 

Phyllanthus  longifolius,  Cioc*  dis- 
ticha. 

Phyllanthus  velutinus,  Glochidion 
velntinum. 

Phyllium  siccifoUum,  Leaf  insect, 
Phasma. 

Phyllopodes.     See  Crustacea. 

Physalia  pelegica^  Portuguese  man- 
of-war. 

Physalis.     See  Cetaoea. 

Physeter  macrocephalus.  See 
Cachalot ;  Cetaoea ;  Mammalia ; 
Whales.  • 

Physic  nut,  Jatropha  curcas. 

Physostigma  vcncnatum.  five 
Ordeal. 

Physostomi.     See  Fishes. 

Phjrtelephas,  Vegetable-ivory  palm. 

Piak,  Niu  of  Sutlej,  Alnus  nitida. 

Pia>Bal?  Bino.,  Terminalia  tomen- 
tosa ;  CooBG,  Pterooarxms  marsu- 
pium. 

Picea.     See  Coniferse. 

Picfaka,  SUTLEJ,  Odina  wodicr. 

Picraena  excelsa.     See  Bitter  WoqiI. 

Pieng,  Akyab,  Iron-wood. 

Pien-tau,  Chin.,  LentiL 

Pien-t'sing,  Chin.    See  Colours.  ' 

Pigeon.    Birds ;  Columba. 

Pigeon-pea,  Cajanus  IncUcos,  Tour 
DhaL 

Pigmy  hog,  PorculSa  salvania. 

Pi-hwang,  CuiN.,  Arsenic. 

Piiur,  Kashm.,  Neinorrhoedtu. 

Pila  maram,  Tam.,  Aiiocsarpos 
integrifolius. 

Pilcluurd.    See  Clupeidie. 

Pilgrimage  ntes  of  Hindus  are  the 
many  sacred  rivers,  temples  of 
Brindaban,  BamiBWiam,  Pan- 
derpur,  Srirangam,  Conjevenun, 
Tripati,  Dwarka  in  Gujerat,  S&i- 
|das  in  Makran,  Pooebkar  in 
Kaiputana,  Badrinath,  Jaganath, 
Bwi ;  those  of  ipffitmTnTna^i^titMw 
are  ciUled  haj  and  ziarat. 

Pili  jari,  HiND.,  Thalictrum  folio- 
losum. 

Pili^a,  Tbl.,  Urena  lobata. 

Pilli  vendram,  Tbl.,  Physalis  aom- 
nifera. 

Pilpai.    See  Bidpai ;  Panchatantra. 

Pimelodus  arias,  Arius  anna. 

Pimento,  Allspice ;  Clove  Pepper. 

P'-i-muh,  Chin.,  Pterocarpos  llaTu«. 

Pina  of  Philippinee,  Ananas  wmtirof. 

Pinang,  Kaehn,  Malay,  Areca 
catechu. 

Pinardia  Boxbori^hi],  Ohfyanthi- 
mum  Roxbniighil 

Pinari  maram,TAM.,8terealiafQetids. 

Pind-alu,  Hind.,  Batatas  edulia. 

Pindara.    See  Jowzah. 

Pindi  banda,  Tbl.,  Ani«r>ch'V^  car- 
noeum. 

Pindi  ehetta,  Tbl.,  Ficna  aepeiriira 

Pindi  donda,  TsL.,  .£raa  laaata. 

Pind  nama.    See  Sufi. 

Pine-apple  tribe.    See  Bitmieliaee** 

Piney  varnish  tree,  Bva.,  Vatrm 
Indica,  Dammer. 

Pingala  charya.    See  FlatanjalL 

Fing-ahie-kuig-fen,  CHlK.,Cospf*y 
bark. 

Pingyat,  Ring,  Chkiab,  Ciat»fs» 
oxyacantha. 

Pini-gala-konga,  Tbl.,    Lepiofii^* 


Pin-ia]i*kftii,  CmK.,  Gambiv. 
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Pinna  imla,  Tel.,  Oxystelma  esoul- 

entum. 
Pinna  yelaki  chettu,  Tel.,  Hydro- 

cotyle  Asiatica. 
Pinne  maram,  Tam.,   Oalophyllum 

inophyllum. 
Pintail,  Dafilaacnta. 
Pin-ta-yau,  Burm.,  Grewia  veaiita. 
PiniiB.     See  Coniferse, 
P'i-P'a,  Chin.,  Eriobotrya  Japonica. 
Pi|)al  tree,  Ficus  religiosa. 
Pipe  fishes,  Syngnathidse. 
Piper  betel,  Chavica  betle. 
Pipcts,  sp.  of  MotacillJnss. 
PipT)a,Sittii,  Situ,  Pan  J.,  Bouoerosia 

cuulis. 
Pippili,  Dekh.,  Cbaviea  Roxburghii. 
Pirahi,  Tau.,  Epicarpus  orientaliB. 
Pirangi  chakka,  Tel.,  Smilaz  Chin- 

enslB. 
Pirate  coast.    See  I^lanun ;  Persian 

Gulf. 
Pirmal.     See  Copridae. 
Pirman,    a   deity    of   the  Bermun 

tribes. 
Pir  Muggen.     See  Hot  Springs,  112. 
Pir  Panjal.     See  Himalaya. 
Pir     puttfl,     Hind.,     Chamaerops 

Ritchiana. 
Pirunjolay  maram,  Tav.,  Hymcn- 

odyction  utile. 
Pisang,  Malay,  Plantain,  Musa. 
Pisangi,  Pisingha,  Tel.,  Cleroden- 

dron  inerme. 
Pi-sliib,  Peh-sin-sliih, Chtn.,  Arsenic, 
l^shor,  Paseri,  Hind.,  Fothergillia 

involucrata. 
Pisuri,  Mahr.,  Memimna  Indies. 
Pita-kara,    Hind.,    Chrysophyllum 

lioxburghii. 
IMtambar.     Bodice,  402;  Clothing, 

745. 
Pitchakai,  Tam.,  Citrullus  cucurbita. 
IMtcher  plant.     See  Nepenthes. 
Pitha,  Pan  J.,  Benincaaa  cerifera. 
Pitha     kalabantba,    Tam.,    Agave 

▼ivipera. 
Pithecus  Brookei,  Orang-utan. 
Pithex  oinoiw,  Inuuus  rhesus. 
Pitori,  Bombay,  Trewia  nudiflora. 
Pit-papra,  Papra,  Hind.,  Fumaria 

officinalis. 
Pi-tsi,  Chin.,  Scirpus-. 
Pitta    kattyan,    Pali,    the    three 

baskets.     See  Abhi;  Dharmma; 

Literature. 
Pitta-pisinika,  Tel.,  Ehretia  bnxi- 

folia. 
Piumar,  Chugu,  Ciienab,  Plectran- 

thus  rugosus. 
Pis,  Hind.,  Butea  frondosa. 
Plagusia.     See  Fishes,  248. 
Pla-kat,  Malay.     See  Fishes,  1116. 
Platanista.  See  Cetacea;DelphinidaB. 
Platax  arthriticus,  Isinglass. 
Pkto.     See  Bactria,  222. 
Platycercinae,  the  Australian  para- 
keets, Parrot. 
Plectranthus  barbatus,  Coleus  bar- 

batus. 
Plectranthus  crassifolius,  Anisochilos 

camosum. 
Pleiades.     See  Panchami  Bishi. 
Pleuropterus.      See  Insects;  Paus- 

sidte. 
Plewan,  Pie  wane,  Pushtu,  Sal  vadora 

oleoides. 
Plithana.     See  Paitan. 
Plocaria.     See  Agar-Agar;  Ceylon 

Moss ;       Eucheuma      spinosum ; 

Laminaria;  Sea-weeds. 
Plotosus.    See  Fishes,  1116. 
Plotus.    See  Heron. 
Plover,    «p.    of   the  families    Cur- 

soridie,  Glareolidse,  Charadridae. 


Plukenet,  Leonard.    See  Botany. 
Pneumonanthe     kurroo,     Gentiana 

kurroo. 
Poah,  Nepal.,  Rhea. 
Poalam,  Karang,  Malay,  Coral. 
Pochard,    Branta   rufina,     Aythya 

ferina. 
Pocree  of  Delhi,  Cotton  gatherer. 
Podala  manu,  Tel.,  Acacia  catechu. 
Podalang  kai,  Pavai,  Tam.,  Momor- 

dica  cbarantia. 
Poda  patra,  Tel.,  Oymnema   syl- 

vestre. 
Podavalam,  Maleal.,  Trichosanthes 

cucumerina. 
Poddu  or  Proddu  iimgudda  chella, 

Tel.,  Helianthus  annuus. 
Podu  talli,  Tam.,  Zapania  nodiflora. 
Podyceps.     See  Colymbidae. 
Poee  of  Garhwal,  Kamaon,  Boeh- 

meria  frutescens. 
Poey-ne-yet.    See  Pun-yet ;  Resins. 
Poghadamullay,   Tel.,    Nyctanthes 

arbor  tristis. 
Poh-fu-lan,  Chin.,  Saffron. 
Poi,  Safed  poin,  Beno.,  Basella  alba. 
Poinciania  ooriaria,  Csesalpinea  corii- 

aria. 
Poindee   pootee,    Tel.,  Flagellaria 

Indies. 
Poita,  Poitu,  Beno.,  Zonar. 
Pokhar-mul,  Panj.,  Dolomiea  mac- 

rocepfaala. 
Pokhraj,  Hind.,  Topaz. 
Pola,  Puli,  Panj.,  Kydia  calycina. 
Polai,  Plye  of  Borneo,   Sonneratia 

acida. 
Polioaetus.    See  Eagle. 
Polla,  Kakandaka-conuveh,  Maleal.  , 

Anamirta  cocculus. 
Pollari,    PoUai,    Tel.,    Antidesma 

pubescens. 
Po-lo-mib,  Po-lo-mah,  CuiN.,  Arto- 

carpus  incisus. 
Polumorinika,  Tel.,  Cadaba  Indica. 
Polyal  thia  longif olia,  Gua  ttcria  longi- 

folia. 
Polygar.     See  Colleri. 
Polynemus     heptadactylus.        See 

Isinglass. 
Polynemus  risua,  Paradise  fish. 
Polynemus  sele.    See  Sulea. 
Polyodontia  ?  Walkeiii,Pygeum  Cey- 

lanicum. 
Pol3rphema  Jaca,  Artocarpus  integri- 

folius. 
Polypifera.    See  Zoophyte. 
Polyporus.    See  Fungus. 
Pomphrets.    See  Fishes,  1116,  1118. 
Ponam    tagera,    Maleal.,    Cassia 

sophora. 
Ponna,  Maleal.,  Calophyllum  ino- 

phyUum. 
Pooah  of  the  Parbuttiab,  Boehmeria 

frutescens. 
Pooay.    See  Drama ;  Literature* 
Pool,  a  tribe  on  the  Arakan  Hills. 
Poon,  Poone,liALABAR,C{Jophyllum 

elatum. 
Pooniah.    See  Deserts,  920. 
Popalzai.     See  Daurani. 
Pora   batul,  Hind.,  Ipomoea  pes- 

tigridis. 
Pori^it.    See  Rajput. 
Pora  sham,  Tam.,  Chloroxylon. 
Porcelain.    See  Arts,  171 ;  Ceramic 

Work  ;    Earthenware  ;    Kaolin  ; 

Pottery. 
Porculia  salvania.   See  Boar ;  Suidse. 
Porcupines,  sp.  of  Hystrix. 
Porebandar.  See  Bhownagar ;  Juna- 

garb. 
Porilla    sopara,     Tel.,     Dalborgia 

lianioulata. 
Porpoises.  See  Cetacea ;  MamnuUia ; 
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Platanista  Gangetica;  PI.  Indi; 
Whales. 

Porprang,  Hind.,  Glinus  litoides. 

Portia  tree,  Thespesia  populnea. 

PortugaL  See  Albuquenjue  ;  Com- 
merce ;  Dacca ;  E.  I.  Companv. 

Po  sha,  Spilecha,  Pers.,  Fother- 
gillia involucrata. 

Posoquoria  dumetorum,  Randia. 

Potari,  Tel.,  Kydia  calycina. 

Poti  batsalla  kura,  Tel.,  Basella 
cordifolia. 

Pot  metal.    See  Alloys. 

Potti  dumpa,  Tel.,  Gloriosa  suporba. 

Pottil-uppu,  Tam.,  Tel.,  Saltpetre. 

Pottlakaya,  Tel.,  Trichosanthes  an- 
guina. 

Potu  -  kakara,  Tel.,  Momordica 
dioeca. 

Potu  kondalu,  Tel.,  Cajanus  Indi- 
cus. 

PotupuUu,  Maleal.,  Cypenis  inun- 
datus. 

Potu-tadi,  Tel.,  Borassua  flabellt- 
formis. 

Potu-vadla,  Tel.,  Hiptage  mada- 
blota. 

Pouk,  BURM.,  iEschynoraeno  aspera. 

Pouk-pin,  Poukenway,  Burm.,  Butea 
frondosa. 

Pounam.     See  Puna  Kad. 

Poupartia  mangifera,  Spondias  man- 
gifern. 

Prabodha  Chandrodaya.  See  Krish- 
na ;  Misra. 

Pradhan.     See  Sankhya. 

Prakrita  bhasha.  See  Language; 
Literature. 

Pranhita.     See  Chanda ;  Sironcha. 

Pratob  Yantra.    See  Yantra. 

Prattima,  Tel.,  Idols. 

Pratyuk  pushpi,  Tel.,  Achyranthcs 
aspera. 

Pravarasenapura,  KashQiir. 

Prawns.  See  Alpheus  ;  Crustacea ; 
Palemonidae. 

Prayag— Ilahabad. 

Prester  John.    See  Kerait. 

Preta.     See  Bhut. 

Priapus.     See  Phallus ;  Roman. 

Prin-t'sing,  Chin.,  Cobalt. 

Prionodon  pardicolor.  See  Viverri- 
dsB. 

Pritha,  also  Parshni.    See  Kunti. 

Prithivi  Raj  Chohan  Rasa,  a  heroic 
poem  by  Chand. 

Pnvet,  Eng.  ,  Lawsonia  inermis. 

Priyadarsini  jammi,  Tel.,  Prosopis 
spicigera. 

Proiphys  Amboinense,  Eurycles  Am- 
bomensis. 

Pronaos.     See  Rori  Barolli. 

Prosopis.     See  Adenanthera. 

Protium  Gileadense,  Balsamodon- 
dron  Berryi 

Protozoa.     See  Zoophyte. 

Prunus  Armeniaca,  Armcniaca  vul- 
garis. 

Prunus  padus,  Census  cornuta. 

Prunus  puddum,  Gerasus  puddum. 

Prunus  sebistana,  Cordia  myxa. 

Psammodynastes  pulverulentus.  See 
Reptiles. 

Psammophidse.    See  Reptiles. 

Pseudococcus.    See  Coffee  Planting. 

Pseudomyrma.     See  Poneridae. 

Psychodendrontrifoliata,  Andrachno 
trifoliata. 

Psychotria  volnbilis,  Paederia  foetida. 

Pterocarpus  dalbergioides.  See  Pa- 
douk. 

Pterocarpus  sissoo,  Dalbergia  sissoo. 

Pterocles  cxusta,  the  desert  part- 
ridge. 

Pteromys  petaurista.    See  Sdurids. 
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Pteropodidse,  Fox  bats.    See  Cheir- 
optera. 
Pteroaoma  plana.    See  Heteropoda. 
PtUorb  mas^nifica,  Paradise  birds. 
Ptits-chei-klei,  Malax,  Bird-lime. 
Ptoon,  Hind.,  Euphorbia  nivulia. 
Ptjas  mucosus.    See  Reptiles. 
Pua,  Tib.,  Arctomys  hemachalanas. 
Pua-jetti,  Maleal.,  Gomphia  angus- 

tifolia. 
Paar.    See  Dhar. 
Pubha,    Hool,  Mahb.,   Chickrassia 

tabularis. 
Puchjul.    See  Bhynsror. 
Pucrasia.    See  Phasianidae. 
Pudalunkai,     Tam.,    Trichosanthes 

anguina. 
Pudangalli,     Tam.,     Poeciloneuron 

paucifloruiu. 
Pudari  of  Sutlej,  Erytbrina  arbor- 

escens,  Hanultonia  suaveolens. 
PuddyorP&dL  See  Oil uck;  Weights. 
Pudhan,  Juanga. 
Padie-kelengu,  Maleal.,  Dioscorea 

aculeata. 
Puducotta.    British  India  ;   Feuda- 
tory ;  Hindustan,  81. 
Puga.     See  Hot  Springs,,  111,  112. 
Puh-fen,  Shwui-fen,  Chin.,  Cosmetic 

bark. 
Puh-hwui-muh,  Chin.,  Asbestos. 
Pui;  Beno.,  BaselU. 
Pukandel,  Tel.,  Khizophora  mucro- 

nata.  . 
Pukhtan.    See  Afghanistan. 
Pukki,  Tel.,  Epicarpus  orientalis. 
Pu-konga,      Tel.,     Phosnicox^terus 

roseus. 
Pukuna,  HiND.,  Rubus. 
Pula,  Pulli,  Pan  J.,  Kvdia  calycina. 
Pulai  namaji  of  Coimbt.,  Crotalaria 

juncea,  mbisous  cannabinus. 
Pulang-kalangu,  Tam.,  Zedoary. 
Pulaso,  Kinaka,  Beno.,  Butea  fron- 

doaa. 
Pu-lau-pe-nang,     BuEM.,     Janipha 

manihot. 
Pulayar,  the  Mala-Arayan  Pallan. 
Puli,  Tam.,  Tel.,  Tiger. 
PuUari  kiray,  Tam.    See  Oxalidaceie. 
Pulicat  Lake.    See  Lakes. 
PuUe,  Tam.    See  Tamarind. 
Pulim,  Lnbool,  Singh.,  Eriodendron 

anfntctuosum. 
Pulitab,  Hind.,  a  lamp  charm. 
Piillachinta,  Tel.    See  Oxalidacese. 
PuUa  manda,  Tel.,  Ceropegia  tube- 

rosa. 
Polla  pampara  panasa,  Tel.,  Citrus 

decumana. 
Pulney.    See  Hindustan,  77  ;  Moun- 
tains. 
Pulo-Aor.     See  Horsburgh. 
Pul-valli,    Maleal.,    Chonemorpha 

Malabarica. 
Pulychay  kire,  Tam.,  Hibiscus  sab- 

dariffa. 
,Pu  maram,  Puvati,  Tam.,  Schlei- 

chera  trijuga. 
Pu-marda,  Tam.,  Terminalia  pani- 

cidata. 
Pumpkin,   Cucurbita  maxima,  La- 

genaria  vulgaris. 
Pumplemoss,  Malat,  Citrus  decu- 
mana. 
Pun,  Panj.  ,  Typha  elephantina,  Bui: 

rushes.' 
Punaohu,    Tel.,    Hydrilla  vei-ticil- 

lata. 
Punag    Champa,     BENa.,    Alpinia 

nutans. 
Punaghutti  bhaji,  DuKH.,  Alteman- 

thcra  sessilis. 
Punagu  piUi,  Tel.,  Viveiia  Malao- 

oeniis. 


Punan.    See  Borneo,  418. 

Pu-nari,       Tam.,       Phoenicoptems 

roseus. 
Punar-janm.    Hindu,  66. 
Punarkany  kirai,  Tam.,  Alteman- 

thera  sessilis. 
Punaveri,  Tam.,  Cassia  sophoni. 
Puncheria.     See  Jetwa. 
Punday,  Pundrioa,  Can.,  Hibiscus 

cannabinus. 
Pundna  of  Sutlej,  Glochidion  velu- 

tinum. 
Pundri  Kacha.    See  Hindus,  70. 
Pung-ben,  BuBM.,  Physalis  somni- 

fera. 
Pung-ma-theing,    BuRM.,    Blumea 

grandis. 
Pung-sha,  Pang-^ha,  Chin.,  Borax. 
Pungu,    Animallat,    Calophyllum 

elatum. 
Punji,  Van-paratie,  Tam.,  Cotton. 
Punnaga  ohettu,  Tel.,  Calophyllum 

inophyllum. 
Punnagamu  chettu,  Tel.,  Rottlera 

tinctoria. 
Punniar.    See  Sindia. 
Punyahava  chanam.     Hindu,  05. 
Punya  jana:    See  Yaksha. 
Pupalia    orbioulata,     Sand-binding 

plant. 
P\ir,    Buruga,    Tel.,    Eriodendron 

anfractuosum. 
Purana.    See  Hindu,  59;  Kalika; 

Mimansa. 
Puranic  school — Sanklmi. 
Purasa  maram,  Tam.,  Thespesia  po- 

pulnea. 
Purigaddi)  Tel.,  Cyperus  bulbosus. 
Purjln,  Ravi,  Oreoseris  lanuginosa. 
Purtial.    See  Diamond. 
Purugu  pallay,    Tel.,  Aristolochia 

bracteata. 
Purusha   ratnam,    Tel.,    lonidium 

suffruticosum. 
Pushiny    kaia,     Tam.,     Cucurbita 

maxima. 
Pushkara    mulamu,    Tel.,    Costus 

spedosus. 
Pusnee,  Beno.,  Oryzasativa. 
PuB-wael,  SiNOH.,  Entada  pursaetha. 
Put,  a  district  of  Cutch. 
Put,  Surat,  Turk.,  Idols. 
Puta,  GuJ.,  Hind.,  Fish  maws. 
Putalli  maram,  Tam.,  Givottia  rot- 

tleriformis. 
Putera  dib,  SiND.,  Typha  elephan- 
tina. 
Puth,  a  form  of  Choli. 
Puthin,  Hind.,  Mullet  fish. 
Puthuschary  vulle  kelangu,  Tam., 

Dioscorea  purpurea. 
Putiki,  Tel.,  Grewia  Asiatioa. 
Putla  podara,  Tel.,  Gymnema  syl- 

vestre. 
Putra  jivi,  Tarala,  Tel.,  Putranjiva 

R^xbuighii. 
Putrotsavam.    See  Hindu,  65. 
Putruj,    HiKD.,    Cinnamomum   ni- 

tidum. 
Putsa  kai,  Tel.,  Colocynth. 
Puvandij  Ponnanga,  Tam.,  Sapindus 

emargmatus. 
Puvarasa  maram,  Tam.,  Thespesia 

populnea. 
Puwu-gutti  gadda,  Tel.,  Amphi- 

donax  karka. 
Puwak,  SiNOH.,  Areca  catechu. 
Pya  of  Akyab,  Iron-wood. 
Pyal,  Piar  cheronji.  Hind.,  Buch- 

anania  latifolia. 
Pycnonotus.    See  BuIbuL 
Pymma,  BuRM.,  Lagerstroemia  regi- 
me. 
Pyn-ka-do,   BuBM.,   Xylia  dolabri- 

formifl. 
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Pyoung,  BuRM.,  Gavsens  gaonis. 
Pyrethne.    See  Gardez. 
I^rethrum  roeeum,  ChrysanthemuTn 

roseum. 
Pyrosoma.     See   Phosphorescence; 

Tunicata. 
Pyrus  tomentosa,  Cydonia  vulgaris. 
Pythias.    See  Damon. 
Pythonid»,  Reptiles,  Boa. 
Pytun-kai,  Tam.,  Dolichoa  Tranqae- 

bariensis. 
Pyu,  Soung,  BuRM.,  Bruguiera  irarvi- 

flora,  Rhlzophora. 


Q 


QUAOOA.    See  Equida). 

Quara    tauvil,    Egypt.,     Cucurbiu 

lagenaria. 
Quay.    See  Yunnan. 
Quedah--Kedah. 
Quercaoese,  the  nut  tribe  of  plantfi. 

comprising  the  genera  Carpinus. 

Corylus,  Castanea,  Quercus,  and 

lithocarpuB.    See  VyeB, 
Quetta.     See  Baluchistan. 
Quicksilver.     See  Archipelago,  140. 
Quingambo  of  West  Indies,   Abtl- 

moschus  esculcntUB. 
Quinine.     See  Cinchona. 
Quoia-pepaU,  Tel.,  S&lioomiik  In- 

dica. 
QuoiloO)  Tel.,  SaUcomia  braetiata, 
Quoi-tota-kura,     Tel.,     Amarantus 

tristis. 


R 


Ra   o!  the   Chaldees,    Ctod.      Set* 

Chaldsea,  642. 
Raamah.    See  Povindah. 
Rab,  Hind.,  a  preserve  ;  inspissated 

juice. 
Rabunuj,  Abab.,  Chamomile. 
Races.    See  British  India;  Hindc- 

stan,  78. 
Racha   usirike,    Tam.,   Tel.,  Cioea 

disticha. 
Ragn,  DuKH.,  EleUBine  earacana. 
Ragnu  Yansa,  by  Kalidaaa, 
Ra-giyu,  Bhot.,  Nemorrhcediis  gorsl 
Ra-goa,  TiB.,Ihrocaprapicticaadatft. 
Rahtor.    See  Deserts;  Alacli*bwaha ; 

Rajputs. 
Rai.    See  Eaka. 

RaipuT.    See  Central  Provinoes. 
Rajagriha.    See  Ajata  Satra. 
Rajali,  Nisaetus  bonelli. 
Raia  Su,  Imperial  inttaUalion.    St^ 

Aswa  Medna,  197. 
Rajputuka,  Hind.,  Puneeria  coagn- 

lans. 
Raj  Samand— Kankrowlce  Lake. 
Ralun,  Hind.,  Mimnsopg  hexandn. 
Raiur.    See  Deserts,  920. 
Rakhal,  Bsas,  Taxus  baoeata.  thi- 

Himalayan  yew. 
Rakhal  -  phal,    Bxno.,    SelmiideBa 

serrata. 
Rakhi-band-bhai,  a  brother  made  by 

acceptance   of  a   bracelel     Si>c 

Brotner>making. 
Rakt  -  japa.  Hind.,  HiWacos,  7. , 

Rakt  loner,  also  Karlur,  Kcrirx 

odorum. 
Rakto  chandan,  Beno.,  Adenanth€-« 

pavonina,    Sansk.,     Pteroeari«« 

santalinus. 
Rakto    shimul,     Beko.,    Sahsftta 

Malabarica. 
Rakupala,  TsL.,  Zizyphiia  glabnta. 
RakuB,  HiKD.,  Agav«  AamcaBa. 
Ral,  Rala,  Hind.,  Redna. 
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Ral,  Bala,  DuKH.,  Millet,  Panioum 

miliaceum. 
Rama.     See  Solar  Race. 
Ramalcotta.     See  Diamond. 
Ramamtud.    See  Hindu,  61 ;  Siva. 
Rama  Naomi.    See  Kirtan. 
Ramanuja.    See  Basava. 
Rama  sita  maram,  Tam.,  Anona  re- 
ticulata. 
Ramayanam.    See  Kambar. 
liambeh  or  Ramboi,  Pierardia  dulcifi. 
Ram  Chandar  ki  kup.    See  Oritae. 
Ram-hun,  Kash.,  Cuon  rutilans. 
Rami,  Beng.,  Malat,  China  grass, 

Rhea. 
Rami  tsjua,  Malay,  Corchorus  oli- 

torius. 
Rammisseram    vayr,    Tam.,    Chay 

root. 
Rampak-rampak,  Malay,  Spices. 
Rampur  chaar.    See  Blanket. 
Ramsay,  Captain.    See  Birds,  367. 
RamtiUa  oleifera,  Guizotia  oleif era. 
Ram-toolshee,  Hind.,  Ocimom  gra- 

tiBsimum,  Melissa  officinalis. 
Ram    turai,    Hind.,    Abelmoschus 

esculentus. 
Ramu,   Kash.,   NemorrhoDdus   bu- 

balina. 
Ramzan.    See  I'd. 
Rana    guvva,    Tkl«,    Cycas    circi- 

nalis. 
Ranawut.    See  Bhumia,  353. 
Ran-bor,  Mahb.,  Zizyphus  glabrata. 
Ran  •  f annas,    Mahr.,    Aitocarpus 

hirsutuB. 
Rangoon  creeper,  Qaisqualis  Indica. 
Rang-runt   of   Kanawar,    Lagomys 

Roylei. 
Rangtsa.     See  Boro,  420. 
Ran    jambool,     Mahr.,     Eugenia 

caryophyllata. 
Ranjana,  Ran j una.  Hind.,  Adenan- 

thera  pavonina. 
Ran  sarras,  Dekh.,  Mal.,  Albizzia 

odoratissima. 
Ranthual,  Chenab,  Pyrusauouparia. 
Ka-pbo-^he,  Lepch.,   Capra   mega- 

ceros. 
Rara,   Hind.,  Randia  dumetorum, 

also  Pongamia  glabra. 
Rasad,  Hind.,  Provision,  Supply. 
Rasamala,     Malay,     Ijiqnidambar 

styraoiflua. 
Rosanna  (kura  sanna),  Hind.,  Ber- 

tholletia  lanceolata. 
Rasatala.    Seo  Patala. 
Rosaut,  Hind.,  Berberis  extract. 
Roscapur,  Hind.,   Corrosive  subli- 
mate. 
Rase,  Kusturi,  Malay,  Civet. 
Roshid-ud-Din,  Jami-ut-Timrikh. 
Ras  Yatra.     See  Bindraban. 
Rata    Ghorka,     Singh.,     Xantho- 

ohymns  pictorius. 
Rata  jot,  Hind.,  Onosma  ecbioides, 

Vinca. 
Rata-kodol,  Dioscorea  sativa. 
Rata  komadu,  Cucumis  melo. 
Ratami,  Singh.,  Achras  sapota. 
Rata  nelli,  Singh.,  Cicca  disticha. 
Ratan  kat,  Hind.,  Andromeda  ova- 

lifolia. 
Ratel,  Mellivora  Indica. 
Rath    (Ruth).      See    Car;      Cave 

Temples,  i.  610. 
Ratipanchi,  Tel.,  lichen  rotunda- 

tus. 
Rati  -  surkh,    Hind.,    Trichodesma 

Indica. 
Rattun   pumsB,    DURH.,    lonidium 

sufTruticosum. 
Ratwa,  Nepal.,  Cervulns  aureus. 
Ravana  suruni  misalu,  Tel.,  Spini- 

f  ex  squarrosa. 


Ravi,  or  Hydraotes. 

Ravine  deer,  Gazella  Benncttii. 

Raye  duru  dmnpa,  Tel.,  Eulophia 

virens. 
Raymond — ^Perron. 
Rayyi  pappu  jaji,  Tel.,  Grislea  tom- 

entosa. 
Razian-i-rumi,  Pers.,  Aniseed. 
Razianuj,  Arab.,  Fennel  seed. 
Beal.    See  Coins,  780. 
Realgar,  Bed  sulphuret  of  arsenic. 
Rebari.    See  Deserts,  920. 
Red-breasts,   Cyornis   rubeculoides, 

C.  banyumas,  C.  •Tickellis,  and  C. 

magnirostris. 
Red  cotton  tree,  Salmalia  Malabar- 

ica. 
Red  deer,  Cervus  Wallichii. 
Red  fish.     See  Fish  Roe. 
Red   Sea.    See  OscUlatoria   rubes- 

cens. 
Red  starts,  Ruticella,  ap. 
Red  wood  trees,  Adenanthera  pavo- 
nina;   Pterocarpus    Indica,    Pt. 

santfdinus,  Sanders-wood. 
Reech,  Hind.,  Bear. 
Reed,  PhragmitiB,  sp. 
Reed-bird,  Schsnicola  platyura. 
Regu  manu,  Tel.,  Zizyphus  jujuba. 
Rcgur,  Hind.    See  Black  Soil. 
Regutti,  Tel.,  Capparis  grandis. 
Renar.    See  Pramara. 
Reiohardia    decapitala,    Ciesalpinia 

sepiaria. 
Reindeer,  Tarandus  rangif er. 
Reiang.    See  Archipelago,  137. 
Religion.    See  Hindus:  Hindustan, 

78. 
Rembha.    See  Swarga. 
Remora — Echeneis. 
Renealma       Sumatrana,      Alpinia 

Malacoensis. 
Reodan,  Hind.,  Tecoma  undulata. 
Reora,  Hind.,  Bignonia  undulata, 

Holarhena  pubescens. 
Reri,  Hind.,  Typha  angustifolia. 
Rem,  Beas,  Acacia  leucophlaea. 
Reshami,      Reshambuti,       Sarmei, 

Hind.,  BerthoUetia  lanceolata. 
Retti,    Pema-retti,   Sanse.,  Aniso- 

meles  Malabarica. 
Revi,  Hind.,  red  powder,  from  fruit 

of  the  Rottlena  tinctoria. 
Rewa.    See  Central  India;  Hindu- 
stan, 83 ;  Rajputs. 
Rewa  Kanta.    See  Feudatory. 
Re  wand  Chini,  Hind.,  Rheum  i)al- 

matum. 
Reygatti,  Tel.,  Capparis  grandis. 
Reyla,  Tel.,  Poinciana  pmoherrima, 

also  Cathartocarpus  fistula. 
Reyvi  kada  or  Ravak^la,  Tel.,  Sal- 
sola  nudiflora. 
Reyyi  pappu,  or  Jaji,  Tel.,  Grislea 

tomentosa.^ 
Rezian-i-rumi,  Pers.,  PimpineUa. 
Rhamnus  jujuba,  Zizyphus  jujuba. 
Rhamnus  trigynus,  Sageretia  ham- 

osa. 
Rhaphis  trivalvis,  Chrysopogon  aci- 

cularis. 
Rhea— Parvati. 
Rhea,    Hind.,    Boehmeria    nivea, 

China  grass.     See  Mbres;  Urti- 

caceae. 
Rheede,  Henry  Van.     See  Botanv. 
Rhetsa  maram,  Tam.,  Xanthoxylon 

rhetsa. 
Rhinolophinie.     See    Bats;   Cheir- 
optera; Yampyrids. 
Rhinolophus,  mpposiderot  ipeorls. 
Rhizophora    caseolaris,    Sonneratia 

acida. 
Rhizophora    comicalata,    .£gioerai 

frograna 
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Rhizophora  dccandr;i,  Ceriops  Rox- 

burghianus. 
Rhizophora    parviflora,     Bruguiera 

parviflora. 
Rhizoetoma.    See  Jolly-Fish. 
Rhoa.     See  Orfa. 
Rhodia  newara,a  silk-worm  of  Nepal. 

See  Bombycina,  412. 
Rhodymenia.    See  Sea-weeds. 
Rhopala  robusta,  Helieia  robusta. 
Rhora,  BENti.,  Rhizophora  mucron- 

ata. 
Rhynchaea     Bengalensis,     Scolopa- 

cidae. 
Rhynchosia  viscosa,  DoUchos,glutin- 

osus. 
Rib-faced  deer,  Cervulus  aureus. 
Rice  -  paper    plant,    Aralia    papy- 

rifera,  Fatsia  papyrifera. 
Rice  weevil.     See  Insects  ;  Weevils. 
Rich,  Hind.,  Ursus,  sp.    See  Bear ; 

Ursidae. 
Rig  Veda  Sanhita.    See  Hindu. 
Rikkan,  Ban-frastu,  Chenab,  Popu- 

lus  ciliata. 
Rinaca     zuleika,   a    silk-worm     of 

Sikkim.     See  BombyciDa,  412. 
Rinchor.     See  Kal-yamun. 
Ring,    Ringo,    Kangra,    Crattegus 

oxyacantha. 
Ringworm  shrub,  Cassia  alata. 
Rishi,  Panchama  Bishi. 
Rita,  Aritah,  Hind.,  Soap-nut,  Sap- 

indus  rubiginosus. 
Riti,  Ritti,  SiNGH.,  Antiaris  innoxia. 
Robin,  Thamnobia  and  Pratincola,ip. 
Rocella  tinctoria,  Orohilla  weed. 
Rock   grouse.      See   Birds;  Ptero- 

clidse. 
Rockeb-el-jammel,  Arab.,  Chenopo* 

dium  viride. 
Roga     chettu,     Tel.,     Anisochilus 

camosum. 
Rohi  or  Kalr  or  Reh,  Hind.,  Saline 

efflorescence  on  soil.  Carbonates, 

Chlorates,    Sulphates    of    Soda ; 

Cbitta  rohi,  land  with  salt  efflor- 
escence; Chikna  kalr,  a  kind  of 

soil  used  to  remedy  kalr. 
Rohilkhand.      See  Canals,  L  563; 

Pathan. 
Rohitaka,  also  Rohuna,TEL.,Amoora 

rohituka. 
Rollers,  tp.  of  Coracias,  Eurystomus, 
Rondeletia  Asiatica,  Webera  oorym- 

bosa. 
Rondeletia  cymosa,  Canthium  didy- 

mum. 
Rongdo.    See  Tibet 
Rontal,^    Jay.,    Borassus    flabelli- 

formis. 
Roosa  grass,  Andropogon  Martini. 
Rosa  kanda,  Singh.,  Dioscorea  alata. 
Rosary.     See  Tasbih. 
Rose  maloes,  Liqmd  storax. 
Rose-wood  tree,  Dalbergia  latifolia ; 

Blackwood,  Dalbergia  sissoides. 
Rotan,  Malay,  Canes,  Ratan. 
Rotenjot,  Kash.,  Jatropha  curcas. 
Rotikubimg,  Malay,  Datura  fastu- 

osa. 
Rottlera  Indica,  Trewia  nudiflora. 
Rottlera      Thwaitesii,     Podadenia 

sapida. 
Roughan  balsam.  Hind.,  Balsamo- 

dendron  Berryi,  Opobalsam. 
Rous,  Kash.,  Moschus  moschiferus. 
Boz,  Rogh,  Nil,  Lil,  Hind.,  Nilgai. 
Ruba-barik,  Hind.,   Solanum   dul- 
camara. 
RucervuB  Duvaucelli.   See  Cervidse. 
Rudder  fish,  Caranx  Rottleri. 
Rudiki.    See  Abu-l-Hasan ;  Bedpai. 
Rudra  bhumi,  San.sk.,  Tel.     See 

Maighat;  Smasan. 
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Rudraksha  ehettu,  Tel.,  Guozuma 

tomentosum. 
Ruellia    intrusa,     Asystasia    Coro- 

mandeliana. 
Ruellia     longifolia,      Asteracantha 

longifolia. 
RucUja  uliginosa,  Adenosma  uligin- 

osa. 
Rugs.    See  Carpets. 
Ru-i,  Mahb.,  Portax  pictus. 
Rujuni-gundha,  Beng.,.  Polianthes 

tuberosa. 
Rul,  Hippophae  rhamnoides. 
Rumal.     See  Clothing,  748. 
RomimuBtaki,  Hind.,  Tam.,  Mastic, 

Pistvcia  lentiscus. 
Rumph,     Grcorge     Everard.       See 

Botany. 
Ru-mubarik,  Hind.,  Haliastur  In- 
dus. 
Runn  of  Cutoh.     See  Kharagora. 
Rup  Narayan  river.    See  Hugli. 
Rusa  hippelaphuB,  the  Sambur.    See 

Cervidae. 
Rusaut,    Rusot,    Hind.,    Berberis 

ariatati. 
Rusi,  Roz,  Hind.,  Mahr.,  Portax 

pictus. 
Rusi-gugar,  Kash.,  Pteromys  petau- 

ris^ 
Rufisa   usareki,   Tel.,    Phyllanthus 

distichus. 
Russia  in  Asia.     See  Central  Asia. 
Rutti,  Hind.,  Abrus  precatorius. 
Ryain,  Beas,  Alnus  nitida. 
Ryet-bet-ya,  Burm.,  Boehmeria  in* 

terrupta. 
Ryot.   See  Cultivators ;  Husbandry. 
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Sa,  Sarr,  Hind.,  Nemorrhcedus 
eoral. 

Sab,  Arab.,  Cyperus  hexastachyus. 

Saba.     See  Abd-us-Shams. 

Sabaah,  Seven  Be<louin  tribes. 

Sabaktagin.     See  Peshawar. 

Sabuni,  Benq.,  Trianthema  oboor- 
datum. 

Sabza.     See  Cannabis. 

Saofaang,  Jav.,  Caesalpinia  sappan. 

Sacred  trees.    See  Hindu,  65. 

Sacrifice.  See  Buldan  ;  Kurban  ; 
Medha. 

Sadab.  Malay,  Ruta  gravoolens. 

Sada  Dori,  Bozidan,  Hind.,  Aspar- 
agus racemosus. 

Sada  kuppe,  Tam.,  Anethum  grav- 
oolens 

Sad*h.    See  Bir-bhan. 

Sadia.     See  i.  438. 

Sadi  modi,  Benq.,  Emilia  sonchi- 
folia. 

Sadrus,  HiND.,  Clnnamomum  niti- 
dum. 

Sad-ud-Din  Mahmud.     See  Sufi. 

Safarjal,  Arab.,  Cydonia  vulgaiis. 

Safeda,  Hind.,  Ceruse. 

Safed  Koh.     See  Pesbawur. 

Safed-musli,  Hind.,  Dukh.,  Aspar- 
agus adscendens. 

Saffron,  Crocus  sativus. 

SSg,  Hind.,  Qreens,  Amarantus. 

Saga^num,  Ferula  Persica. 

Sasapu  maram,  Tam.,  Hymeno- 
dyction  exoelsum. 

Sagargota,  Mahr.,  Guilandina  bon- 
due. 

Sag-did.  See  Bridge,  445 ;  Chinvat ; 
^artee. 

Sagoani,  Hind.,  Dsemia  extensa. 

Sag-paluk,  Paluk,  Hind.,  Spinaoia. 

Saha-dcvi,  Hind.,  Vcmonia  cinerea, 
Orozophora  pllcata. 


Saharawan,  District  of  Baluchistan. 
Snhm,  Arab.,  Arrows.    See  Ordeal. 
Sahrai.     Sec  Deserts,  920. 
Sahri  Balol.    See  Cave  Temples,  611. 
Sahuca  bean,  Soja  hispida. 
Saigon.     See  Cochin-China. 
Saila.    See  Pallonarua. 
Sail-i-majnun,   Hind.,  Salix  Baby- 

lonica. 
St.  George  of  England,  Jirjis,  Khizr, 

Lydia. 
St.  Ignatius'  bean,  Strychnoi  sancti 

Ignatii. 
St.  John's  bread.  Carrot  tree. 
St.  John's  wort,  Hypericum  perfor- 
atum. 
St.  Louis.     See  Crusades. 
St.  Thom^.    See  Pancha-tantra. 
Saivala,  Hind.,  Yallisneria  spiralis. 
Sajada.     See  Ko-tepu  ;  Salutation. 
Sajji,  Hind.,  Carbonate  of  soda. 
Saina,  Bbno.,  Horse-radish  tree. 
Saka,  Peshawur. 
Sakai.  See  Binua ;  Gunong ;  Kedah ; 

Malay  Peninsula. 
Sakam     kuzira,    Japan,     Cetacea, 

Whales. 
Saker,  HiND.,  Falco  sacer. 
Sak-hiang,  CHIN.,  Aloes-wood. 
Saki,  Sak,  Japan,  Arrack. 
Sakin,  Skin,  HiND.,  Capra  sibirica. 
Sakkar,  Arab.,  a  water-carrier. 
Saklawiah,  a  canal  from  the  lower 

itinge  of  the  Euphrates. 
Sakra.     See  Indra. 
Saksandar,  SiNGH.,  Aristoloohia  lu- 

dica. 
Sakta.     See  Hindu,  58,  62 ;  Tantra. 
Saku,  a  cane  bridge  of  the  Dihang. 
Sakya,  the  tribal  name  of  Buddha. 
Sal,  Hind.,  Yatica  i-obusta. 
Sala,  Hind.,  a  brother-in-law  ;   in 

Bengal,  a  term  of  abuse. 
Saladuig,  Sumatra,  Tapirus  Malay- 
anus. 
Sa1»i  dhup  of  Nepal,  Pinus. 
Salah-ud-Dln  (Saladin).  See  Jericho; 

Orfa. 
SaUssa    lola,    a    silk-worm.      See 

Bombycina. 
Sa-lat,    Burm.,  Calpicarpum   Rox- 

burghiL 
Sa-lat-nee,    Burm.,  Graptophyllum 

hortense. 
Salendong.     See  Clothing,  748. 
Salendra,  Mahr.,  Porcupine. 
Salep-i-shaitan,  Pers.,  Cicuta  virosa. 
Salep  misri,  Eulophia  virens. 
Salimote.    See  Clothing,  748. 
Salmalia  Malabarica,  Bombax  Mala- 

baricum. 
Salor.    See  Turkoman. 
Salsette.    See  Cave  Temples. 
Salsify,  Tragopogon  gracilis. 
Salsola  plants.     See  Carbonate  of 

Soda. 
Salt  Lake.    See  Jodbpur. 
Salt  Range.    See  Mountains. 
Salt  works.     See  Kharagora. 
SalunkL    See  Chalukya. 
Salutation.     See  Ashtanga. 
Sama,  Ambu  of  Ravi,  Glochidion 

velutinum. 
Samadrupu  numgu,  Tel.,  Cuttle-fish 

bone. 
Samagh  Arabi,  Arab.,  Gum-Arabic. 
Samu^h-ul-mahrus,  Arab.,    Ferula 

asafoetida. 
Samar.    See  Philippines. 
Samaragdus  mons,  Jabal  zabarah. 
Sama-rogh,  Hind.,  Morchella. 
Samato,  Tel.,  Fonrcroya  cantala. 
Sambal,  Hind.,  Berberu  lycium. 
Sambar,   Hind.,  Rusa   equina,   R. 

hippelaphuB. 
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Samber  Salt  Lake.    Sec  Lakes. 
Sambool,  Tam.,  Ashes.    SeeViLyli 
Sambrani,  Tam.,  Boswellia  thurifer^. 
Sambrani  chcttu,  Tel.,   Herpcstii^ 

monniera. 
Sambrani  mann,  Tel.,  Parkiablglat- 

dulosa. 
Sambu.    See  Jam. 
Samdulun,    Hind.,     Elephanio|)Uj 

scaber. 
Samet  Sikhar.    See  Paraanath. 
Sami  stone,  Agalmatolite. 
Sammiong,  Lepch.,  the  Marmot. 
Samoka,  Jamauka,  Hind.,  Citnillui 

cucurbita. 
Sampan.     See  Boats,  398. 
Sampga,  Can.,  Hocomlia  montana. 
Samp-mar,  Hind.,  Circaetusgallicas. 
Sam-po-ho,  Chin.,  Indus. 
Samsan,  Smasan,  Cremation  place, 

Chiwana,  Marghat. 
Samshu,  Anolo-Chin.,  Alcohol,  Ai- 

rack. 
Samstravadi,  Sanse:,   Barringtonis 

racemosa. 
Samudra  pa  maram,  Barringtonia 

racemosa. 
Samudrapu    tainkaya,    Tel.,    Sc:^- 

cocoanut. 
Samudra   shoka,    Hind.,    Argyreia 

speciosa. 
Sa-mung-nct,  BURM.,Nige1]a  sativp. 
Sa-mimg-ni,  Burm.,  Lepidium  bati- 

vum. 
Samya,  Roro,  Moluccas,  Caesalpinia 

sappan. 
San  or  Sansi,  the  sun-god  of   the 

Chaldees. 
Sani^;a,  Tel.,  Cicer  arietinnm. 
SanchL    See  Serpent-worship. 
Sanctuary,  Sirna,  B&st. 
Sandpiper,  9p»  of  Actitia. 
Sandracottus.    See  Chandragupia. 
Sandura,  Sansk.,  Red  lead. 
Sanejir.    See  Celebes. 
Sanga,   Hind.,   a  stone  or    timtxr 

bridge  or  breastwork. 
Sangala  or  Sakala.    See  Arashtra ; 

Kathsei. 
Sangam,  Hind.    See  Confluence. 
Sang-i-pamba,    Sang  -  i  -  reshadar, 

Pees.,  Asbestos. 
Sang-i-Suiimani,  Pers.,  Onyx. 
Sang-i-yashm,  Pers.,  Jade. 
Sang-kupi,     Dukh.,    Cleiodendrun 

inerme. 
Sang-nai,  Panolia  acutiformia. 
Sang-pu  river.    See  L  437. 
Sangreal,  Holy  fig  tree. 
Sang-ti- whang,    Chin.,   Rebmsnms 

Chinensis. 
Sanian.     Sec  Paraee. 
Sankaria,  shell  bracelet  makers  of 

Dacca. 
Sankha-tunga,  Tel.,  Cyperus  hcx:\- 

stachyus. 
Sankhya.    See  Darsan.i. 
San-ki,  Manilla,  niicium  anisatun. 
Sankla.    See  Praman  ;  Rajputs 
Sankpushpi,  Hind.,  Bvolvuliis  ais^- 

noides. 
Sanna  mukhi,  Arab.,  Hind.,  Oat^^ 

elongata. 
Sanne.    See  Takka. 
Sano-banel,  Nepal.,    Porcnlia  aI 

vania. 
Santanu — KuitL 
Santipur.    See  TrivenL 
Sanwak,  Hind.,  OpUamenns. 
San-yeh-san,  Chin.,  Aglaia  diflnte 
Sansdlch,  Pushtu,  ^EbBagnas  orieo- 

talis. 
Sanata  cherri,  Tam.,  HibiscQi  roB 

Sinensis. 
Sapek.    SeeOoiniy780;Tsiai. 
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Sapittm  Bebiferuin,Stillingia8ebifera. 
Sap  maril,  Beng.,  Circaetus  gallicujs. 
Sapota  elengioides,   Acbras  elengi- 

oides. 
Sappara.    See  Babylonia. 
Sapta-pathinam.     Sec  Hindu,   71; 

MarriageB. 
Sarab'ha.    See  Yali. 
Saraca  pinnata,  Jonesia  asoka. 
Saracens.     Hospital,  111. 
Sarang-burong,  Mal.,  Bird  nesta. 
Sarao,  Serow,  Hind.,  Nemorrhoedus 

bubalina. 
Saraogi.     See  OswaL 
Saras.     See  Crane. 
Saraswati.      See    Brabmans,    431 ; 

HugU;  Sakta. 
Sar&wak.     See  Brooke. 
SarcoGoUa,  Penaea  mucrooata. 
Sarcostemma.     See  Homa ;  Soma. 
Sarda,  Paliz,  Pushtu,  Cucumismelo. 
Sardines.     See  Fish  Roc. 
Saree.     See  Clothing,  747,  748. 
Sargasaum,  Gulf- weed.  Sea-weeds. 
Sarguja.     See  Bisrampur. 
Sarik.     Sec  Turkoman. 
Sar-i-Pul.     See  Afghanistan. 
Sar  kuchu,  Beng.,  Colocasia  nym- 

phsesefolia. 
Sar-lakhtei,  Tr.-Ini)Us,  Andromeda 

ovalifolia, 
Saro,  Sarv,  Hind.,  Pers.,  Cupressus 

sempervircns. 
SaroB.     See  Chaldrea,  642. 
Sarosb.     See  Parsee. 
Sar-pankha,  Hind.,  Tephrosia  pur- 
purea. 
Sarsel,  Hind.,  Porcupine. 
Sart.     See  Iranian  Kaces. 
Sam,  Beng.,  Porcupine. 
Sarv,  Hind.,  Pers.,  Cypress. 
Sarwari,  Sar-pankha,  Hind.,  Celosia 

argentea. 
Sarwaria,  Kanaujia. 
Sassanide  princes — Hormuz,  Persia. 
Satan,  Aruda,  Hind.,  Kuta  gravco- 

lens. 
Satasanda,  Singh.,  Aristolochia  In- 

dica.^ 
Satbhai,  Hind.,  Oxylophus  mclano- 

Icucos. 
Satha-kuppa,  Tam.,  Anethum  sowa. 
Sathung,    Lepch.,    Hystrix    longi- 

caudus. 
Satin-wood,  Chloroxylon  Swietenia. 
Satnami,  Bai  Das. 
Sa-too,  DUKH.,   Hordeum    hexast- 

ichon. 
Satpura  plateau.     See  Central  Pro- 
vinces ;  Mountains,  i.  449. 
Satninja^a,  Jain. 
Saturnalia.    See  Carnival. 
Satumia.     See  Bombyx,  412. 
Satya  nasa,  Hind.,  Argemone  Mexi- 

cana. 
Satyavati.    See  Pandu. 
Satzarra,  Sutlsj,  Asparagus  filicinus. 
Saurasbtra.     See  |[attyawar. 
Sauria.     See  Reptiles. 
Saurus.     See  Fishes,  1116. 
Sauvira  tribes,  Jayadratha. 
Savara.    See  Bendkar. ' 
Savcc   Cheena-wari,    Hind.,   Pani- 

cum. 
Savia     actephila,    Actephila    Neil- 

gberrensis. 
Savirela     chettn,     Tbl.,     Psederia 

foetida. . 
Sawa.    See  Eariang. 
Sawarrow  nut,  Caryocar  butyrosum. 
Saw-flies.    See  Insects. 
Sayana.    See  Jain. 
Sayor  callapa,  Cycas  ciroinalis. 
Scabrita  scabra,-  Nyotantbcs  arbor- 
triitis. 
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Scalp  lock.  See  Hindu,  74 ;  Kudumi. 
Scarfs.     See  Clothing,  747. 
Scavenger  birds,  sp,  of  Neophron. 
Schinus  Bengalensis,  Canarium  syl- 

•  vestre. 

Scliinus  Bengalensis,  Icica  Indica. 
Schmeilat.     See  Bedouin  Tribes. 
Scho,  Tel.,  Arenga  saccharifera. 
Schools.    See  Hindus,  68 ;  Patshala. 
Scincida;.     See  Reptiles. 
Sciri)ea}.     See  Cyperaceie. 
Sciurid%.  See  Mammals  ;  Pteromys. 
Sclavo.    See  Bulgarian. 
Scolopax,   Woodcock.      Sec    Scolo- 

pacidse. 
Scomber  thynnus,  the  albicore.   See 

Fishes. 
ScotophiliuiB.      See     Cheiroptera ; 

Mammals. 
Screech  owl,  Phodilus  badins. 
Screw-pine,      Pandanus     odoratis- 

simus. 
Screw  -  plant,      Helictercs      isora, 

Isora  corylifolia. 
Scutia  Indica,  a  hedge  plant. 
Scutia  paniculata,   Oclastrus  imni- 

culatus. 
Scutinanthe     brunnea,     Canarium 

brunneum. 
Scylax.    See  Darius. 
Scytalia  lichi,  Nephelium  litchi. 
Scytalia  longana,  Euphoria  longana. 
Scythian  tribes.   See  Bactria ;  Saka. 
Sea-bear,  Arctocephalus  lobatus. 
Sea  •  cocoanut,    Lbdoicea    Seychel- 

larum  and  Xylocarpus  granatum. 
Sea-cucumber,  Enq.,  Holothuria. 
Sea-eagles,  Pandion  haliietus,  Polio- 

fotuB  ichthycetus,  Halisetus  fulvi- 

venter,  H.  leucogaster. 
Sea-horse.     See  Syngnathidse. 
Sea-lion,  Otaria  jubata. 
Sea  pink,  Spinifex  sqiuurrosa. 
Sea-slug,  Holothuria,  Trepang. 
Sea-snakes,  Hydrophida;. 
Sea- weed,      Fucacese,     Laminaria, 

AlgSB,  Sargassum,  Ceylon  moss. 
Seasons.     See  Hindustan,  77. 
Seb,    Seo,    Hind.,    Pers.,    Pyrus 

maloB,  Apple. 
Sebera,  Siberia.    See  Brej. 
Sects.     See  Hindus,  72. 
Sedasheo  Rao.     See  Paniput. 
Seer  fish.     See  Fishes,  1118. 
Seet,  BuRM.,  sp,  of  Acacia. 
Seetha.    See  Brej ;  Siberia. 
Segapu,    Tovaray   Purpoo,    Tau., 

Cajanus  Indicus. 
Segapu  averai  kai,-  Tau.,   Lablab 

vufgare. 
Segestani.    See  Iranian  Races. 
Seing,  BuRM.,  Aqua  marine. 
Seistan,   Desert  district.    See  Af- 
ghanistan ;  Baluchistan. 
Selangor.    See  Malay  Peninsula.  - 
Selawunjah)  Tam.,  Albiizia  odora- 

tiBsima. 
Seleucia.      See    Babylonia ;   Ctesi- 

nhon. 
Seleucidcs     alba.       See     Paradise 

Birds. 
Seleucus.    See  Bactria,  221 ;  Persia. 
SeljuJc  dynasty.     See  Khalifab. 
Selya.    See  Clothing,  748. 
Semang      Paya,      Kedah  —  Malay 

Peninsula. 
Semioptera      Wallaeei,      Paradise 

birds. 
Sem    ke    phalle,    DuKH.,    Lablab 

▼ulgare. 
Senmopithecus,  Presbytia  jubatos. 
Semones,  Penates. 
Senan.    See  Abu  Said. 
Sendh,  Hind.,  Euphorbia  tiraooUL 
Sendi,  Hind.,  Phoenix  sylvestris. 
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Senecio  sonchifolia,  Emilia  sonchi- 

folia. 
Senna.    See  Cassia. 
Sensar    pal,     Sutlej,     Asparagus 

filicinus. 
Se'pft  chettu,  Tel.,  Oxystelma  esou- 

lentum. 
Sepistan,  Cordia  angustifolia. 
Sepudday,  Malay,  Aplotaxis  anri- 

culata. 
Sequiera.     See  Portugal. 
Sequin — Kanya. 

Serag-ul-koshrob,  AiiAa,  Mandrake. 
Seralkella.    See  Rajputs. 
SerguUa.     See  Chaldsea,  641-42. 
Serioulout,  Malay,  Pterospermum 

lodicum. 
Ser  Matsya.     See  lohthyophagi. 
Serosh,   the  angel  of  the    Zoroas- 

trians,  who  helps  the  souls  of  the 

good   over  the   Chinvat  neretu, 

bridge  for  the  good. 
Serow,*  Hind.,  Ncmorrhoadus  buba- 
lina. 
Serpent  eagles,  sp.  of  Circaetus  and 

Spilornis. 
Serpent  race,  or  Nagabansa,  Tak. 
Serpent  stick,  Staphylea  emodi. 
Serpent  stone,  Bezoar. 
Serpicula    vertioellata,    Vallisneria 

spiralis. 
Serratula  anthelmintica,   Vemonia 

anthelmintica. 
Scsamum  oil,  GingcUy  oiL 
Sesha.     See  Adi  Sesha. 
Seshnaga  dynasty.     See  Bharata. 
Sesonchosus.    See  Horse. 
Sesostris  canaL     See  Commerce. 
Se  sze.  Chin.    See  Coins,  780. 
Seta-ver,  Hind.,  Lahore, Asparagus 

adscendens. 
Seth,  Seetha,  or  Siberia.    See  Brej. 
Sevemdrug.     See  Angria. 
Seyr  teg,  Mahr.  .Euphorbia  tiracolli. 
Sezai.     See  Afgnanistan. 
Sha,  Shapoo,  Caprovis  Vignei. 
Sha-bin,  Burm.,  Acacia  catechu. 
Shal>-para,PERS.,'Bats,  Cheiroptera, 

Mammalia. 
Shada   hurburija,    Beng.,    Oynan- 

dropsis  pentapbylla. 
Shaddock,  Pummalo,  Eno.,  Citrus 

decumana. 
Shadgrandika,       Tel.,       Curcuma 

amada. 
Shadida  kalli,  Ma  leal..  Euphorbia 

antiquorum. 
Shadilingam,  Tau.,  Cinnabar. 
ShadizaL     See  Afghanistan. 
Shafi,  Imam. 
Shaft  -  alu,      Pers.,      Amygdalus 

Persica. 
Shagali  of  Chenab,  Indigofera  heter- 

antha. 
Shaghal,  Arab.,  Jackal. 
Shah,  Burm.,  Catechu. 
Shahabad.     See  Carpets  ;  Kjrmore. 
Shah-bakha,  Hind.,  a  basket-hilted 

sword. 
Shah-baz,  Hind.,  Limnaetus  crista- 

tellus. 
Shah  Dehri.      See  Cave  Temples, 

611. 
Shahin,  Hind.,  Falco  pereipinator. 
Shah  Namah.     See  Ferdusi. 
Shahpur.     See  Hormuz ;  Sapor. 
Shah  Rukh.     See  Abd-ur-Razzaq ; 

Ormuz. 
Shah  zira,  DvKH.,  Cumin  seed. 
Shab  zuhur.   See  Muhammadanism. 
Shaikh    Abul    Faiz.    See   Akbar; 

Faizi. 
Shaikh  Farid.    See  Dargah. 
Shaikh  Syed  Burhan-ud-Dio.    See 

Sufi. 
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ShaUc  -  ul  -  Jabal.       See    Alamut ; 

Ismaili;  Earamati;  Old  Man. 
Shair  -  ul  -  jin,     Abab.  ,    Adiantam 

capillua  veneris. 
Sha-jin-kuh,      Chin.,      Amomum 

xanthoides. 
Shajrah-mii-iam,  ARAa,  Cyclamen. 
Shajrat-ul-Kudns— Kalpa-vrikaha. 
Shajr-ul-hyat,    Arab.,     Cupresius 

■empervirens. 
Shak,  Beng.,  Greenii,  Amarantus. 
Shakakul,  DuKH.,  AJsparagus  race- 

mOBUB. 

Shakatayana— Jaimini. 
Shakr<kand-alu,     Brng.,     Batatas 

ediilis. 
Shal.     Sec  Baluchistan. 
Shalgam,  Beng.,  Pebs.,  Brasaica. 
Shama,  Hind.,   Cerootriohas  mac- 

rouruB,      Kittacincla     macroura, 

Copsychus,  sp.    See  Bulbul. 
Shama,  Bbng.,  Oplismenus. 
Shamdulum,  Beng.,  Elephantopus 

scaber. 
Shami,     Shuni,    Bkng.,    Prosopia 

spicigera. 
Shammar.    See  Bedooin. 
Shampong.    See  Carriage. 
Shamsher,  Hind.,  a  sword  with  a 

side-guard.    See  Armour. 
Shams-ud-Din.    See  Muhammadan- 

iam. 
Shah.    See  Burma.  L  626. 
Shanbogue,  Sana-bnoga. 
Shan-cha,  Chin.,  Crataegus  pinnati- 

fida. 
Shan-cha-yo,  Chin.,  Comus  ofiSci- 

nalis. 
Shan-ohi-tsze,     Chin.,      Gardenia 

florida. 
Shandoo,  a   tribe   on  the  Arakan 

HiDf,  Kha-mi. 
Shang,  TB.-IND.,  Fraxinus  xantho- 

xylloides. 
Shangharf,  Dukh.,  Cinnabar. 
Shan-yoh,  Chin.,  Dioscorea  sativa. 
Shapoo.    See  Parsee. 
Sharf  Namah,  Istakhr. 
Sharif  a,  Hind.,  Anona  squamosa. 
Sharif   bu  Ali  Jalandar,    Huham- 

madaidsm. 
Shariva,  Sansk.,  Sarsaparilla. 
Shark,  Zygaena,  sp.    See  Fishes. 
Sharkara  Kunda,  Sansk.,  Convol- 

vnlus  hatatas. 
Sharmandi  biUi,  Hind.,  Nyoticebus 

tardigradus. 
Sharoi,    Sharoli,     Pan  J.,    Coiylus 

columa. 
Sharvalay  kuray,  Tau.,  Trianthema 

oboordatum. 
Shatha-kuppa,  TEL.,Anethum  sowa. 
Shatranji,  Hind.,  Carpets,  Rugs. 
Sha-ts'au,    Chin.,    Cyi>eruB    escu- 

lenius. 
Shat-ul-Hie.     See    Chaldiea,    641; 

Euphrates;  Tigris. 
Shau-ohau-fu,  Chin.,  Camphor. 
Shawl  goat,  Capra  segagrus. 
Shawl-wool,  Par-i-taos,  Pat. 
Shawls.    See  Arts,  172 ;  Cashmere  ; 

Kirman. 
Shaw-nee,  Bubm.,  Steroulia  alata. 
Shasrraat-koochie,    Tam.,    Ophelia 

cmrata. 
Sha      soung,     BuBM.,     Euphorbia 

ligularia. 
Shea  tre^e,  Bassia  Parkii    See  Oils. 
Sheep.    See  Bovid» ;  Mammalia. 
Shelf    bfaoelets.       See   •  Carving ; 

JeweUeiy. 
Shembugha,  Tau.,  Miohelia  cham- 

paoa. 

Shemlit,  Pnm.,  Trigonella  fcsnum 
gneoum. 


Shem  maram,  Tah.,  Amoora  rohi- 

tuka. 
Shendu.    See  Burma ;  Heuma. 
Sheng-pa.    See  Kakhyen. 
Shen  Shiu.     See  literature. 
Shen    Tamil    or    Sen    Damir,     a 

classical  form  of  Tamil. 
Sheora,   Beng.,  Epicarpus   orient- 
alls. 
Sheora    gach'h,     Beng.,     Trophis 

aspera. 
SheoranL     See  Afghanistan. 
Shepherd  kings.     See  Hyksos. 
Shepherd's   purse,   Capsella   bursa 

pastoris. 
Shepherd's  tinder,  Chaptalia  gossy- 

pina. 
Sher,  Pebs.,  Honey  of  raisins. 
Sher,  Hind.,  Felis  leo. 
Sherawane,  Pushtu.  See  Rhamnese. 
Sherif  of  Mecca.    See  Celibacy. 
Shetti,  Maleal.,  Ixora  coocinea. 
Shevadi,  Tau.,  Ipomoea  turpethum. 
Shevenar  vemou,  Tah.,  Indigofera 

aspalathoides. 
Shia  bandar,  Hind.,  Inuus  silenus. 
Shiag.    See  Deserts,  920. 
Shibbargam.    See  Afghanistan. 
Shie-hwang,  Chin.,  Gamboge. 
Shie  -  kan.      Chin.  ,       Pardanthus 

Chinensis. 
Shieldrake,  Ca8aroarutila,C.  leucop- 

tera,  Tadoma  vulpanser. 
Shih-chu-yu,  Chin.,  Sumach. 
Shih  -  huh,     ChiN.,     Dendrobium 

ceraia. 
Shih-hwang,  Chin.,  Orpiment. 
Shih  iui,  C^iN.,  Lecanora  tartarica. 
Shih-kiueh-ming,  Chin.,  HaJiotidse. 
Shih-lan-yu,     Shih    ts*ih,     Chin., 

MomiaL 
Shih-li,  Chin.,  Aleurites  triloba. 
Shih-luh,  Chin.,  Malachite. 
Shih-wha-tsai,  Chin.,  Ceylon  moss. 
Shikai,  Tam.,  Acacia  rugata. 
Shikra,  Hind.,  Micronesius  badius. 
Shilandi  arisi,   Tam.,  Cyperus  hul- 

bosus. 
Shim,  Som-shing,  Chsnab,  Pinus. 
Shim,  Beng.,  Lablab  oultratumu 
Shima  punji,  Maleal.,  Coohlosper- 

mum  goss^rpium. 
Shim  -  batrajee,    Beng.,     Dolichos 

glutinosuB. 
Shin,  Beng.,  Psophocarpus   tetra- 

gonolobos. 
Shina,  Mulen  shina.   Can.,  Amor- 

phophallus  campanulatuSh 
Shinar.    See  Chaldaea ;  Tak-i^Kesra. 
Shingle    tree,    Acrocajpua   fraxini- 

folius. 
Shin-je,  TiB.,  Choigal. 
Shinwari.    See  Afghanistan ;  Khai- 

bar. 
Shinz  kubi,  Brahui,  Alhagi  mauro- 

rum. 
Shiona,  Hind.,  Calosanthes  Indioa. 
Shirash,  Bbab,  Caipinus  viminea, 
Shirhawati.    See  Oataraots ;  Water- 
fall. 
Shirian,  Hind.,  Fungus,  Mushroom. 
Shisham,  Pan  J.,  Dalbeigia  aissoo. 
Shoe-flower,  Hibiscus  rosa  Sinensis. 
Shokran,  Arab.,  Conium   macula- 

tum. 
Shola,  also  Sola,  Hind.,  .£schyno- 

mene  aspera. 
Shora-pati,  Lord  of  the  Oxen  title. 
Shorea  robusta,  Yatica  robusta. 
Shou,  Tib.,  Cervus  affinis. 
Shoveller,  Spatula  dypeata. 
Shrews,  sp.  of  the  family  SorecidsB, 

genus  SbricoluB  and  genus  Sorex. 
Shrimps.    See  Palemonidss. 
Shrotnya  Brahmans,  i.  435. 
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Shudukadu,TAM.,  Smasan,  Marghat. 
Shuh-sha -  mih.    Chin.,    Amomum 

xanthoides. 
Shuh-tsiau,  Xanthoxylon  alatum. 
Shuh-yang-ts'inen,  Solanum  dulca- 
mara. 
Shui-chang-pu,  Acorns  calamus. 
Shuk-China,  Beng.,  Smilax   Chin- 
ensis. 
Shu-lah,  Wax  insect. 
Shumbflli,  Dukh.,  Yitex  negundo. 
Shumuk,  Pebs.,  Rhus  coriaria. 
Shunda    pana,    Maleal.,    CaiyotA 

urens. 
Shunez,  Hub-sindi,  Abab.,  Nigella 

sativa. 
Shunlit,  Pebs.,  Fenugreek  seed. 
Shuo-wen,  Chinese  Dictionazy    by 

Hsu-Shen. 
Shur,  Sura,  Sar,  HiND.,  Saocharum 

sara. 
Shur  of  Chenab,  Juniperus  exceUa. 
Shuria   mukti,  Beng.,   HeliantLus 

annuus. 
Shurk-aloo,  HiND.,  Pachyrhixus  an- 

gulatus. 
Shurlige,  Banldmn,  Panj.,  Corylus 

columa. 
Shu  -  sha  -  jin.     Chin.,     Amomum 

xanthoides. 
Shuta    puspha,    HiND.,    Anethum 

sowa. 
Shuthi,  Ban  haldi,  Beng.,  CuivamA 

zedoaria. 
Shutr-murgh,  Pebs.,  Ostrich. 
Shutur-khax,  Pebs.,  Alhagi  mauro- 

rum. 
Shu-yu,  Chik.,  Dioaoorea  triphylla. 
Shws  pha  yung,  Bubm.,  OiMurhiu 

maxima. 
Shwet    akond,     Beng.,  Calotropis 

gigantea. 
Sh wet-bach,  Beng.,  Aeorua  ^*tlftm"* 
Shwet-bariala,  Sida  rhomboidea^ 
Shwet-busunda,  Axa^jrpha  Tw^/^in^ 
Shwui-iie,  Chin.,  AUsma  plantag* «. 
Shwui-yin,  Tan-sha,  Chin.,  Cimi:i- 

bar. 
Shvama   luta,  Beng.,   Ichnoean*^ 

nrutesoens. 
Siah-bandar,  HiND.  See  Paiao&iD-i . 
Siah-dana,  Pebs.,  NigeUa  sativm. 
Siah-gosh,  HiND.,  Fdis  caracal. 
Siah  musli,  Curouligo  orchioidca. 
Siamese.     See  Bimal  OuatoiDa,  i. 

523;  Khampti 
Siang-pi,  CHIN.,  Caoutehooc 
Siang-sz-tsze,  Chin.,   Abnu    picc:- 

tonus. 
Siau.    See  Celebes. 
Siau-hwui-hiang,  Chtn.,  Aniaeed. 
Sibr,  also  Sabr,  Abab.,  A1oc«. 
Sibundi  doll.    See  KoeL 
Si-chang-tan,  Chin.,  Areca  ca*ecka 
Sicka,  Hind.,  Hovenia  dnlcta. 
Sidalam,  Tel.,  Gorypha 

fera. 
Sidda-ki,  Tib.,  Cqoh 
Sidhi.    See  Cannabia. 
Sidsiafi,  Mablan  Iblandb^  Rliea. 
Siekran,  Abab.,  Pbbs^,  Hy««eaa&v 

niger. 
Sigapu   shandannm.    Tam,,   Puo 

carpus  santalinua. 
Sihara,   Panj., 

folia. 
Sij,  Bkng.,  Eupboi 
Siiu^  Kangba,  Fraxinus 

loidee. 

Sikat  yeOi,  TXL.    S«a  Ptcnjiiojia. 
Sikaya,  Tm<.,  Aoacm  rqgata. 
Sikerwal — Bajputa. 
Siknrsyi,  Tbl.,  Pttropoa 
Silftditya.    See  Jaia, 
Silarnmba,  Sanak.,  Caaaa 
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Silasanam,  Sansk.,  InscriptionB  on 

stones.     See  Architecture,  145. 
SLUssattu,  Tel.,  Agathotes  cherayta. 
SilenuB  veter,  Inuus  ailenus. 
Sili,  SiKD.,  Plotus  melanogaster. 
Silk    cotton    tree,    Cochlospermum 

gossypium. 
Silk-worms..    See  Bombydna. 
Sillanis,  Hind.  ?  Liquid  storax. 
Silpagiii  SeeBijala;KingofKalyani. 
Silundia  Gangetica,  Silond,  Beno. 
Siluroids.     See  Fiahes,  1114. 
Sima.     See  Divination ;  Ordeal. 
Sima  avisi,  Tel.,  Cassia  alata. 
Sima  cMnduga,  Tel.,  Inga  dulcis. 
Sima    ippa   chettu,    Tel.,    Achras 

saptota. 
Simai-pusini  kai,  Tam.,   Cucurbita 

ovifera. 
Sima-kirai,    Tam.,    Ck>loGa8ia   escu* 

lenta. 
Simal,  HiSD.f  Bombax  Malabaricum. 
Simeon  Seth.     See  Bidpai. 
Simia  leonina,  Inuus  silenut. 
Sim-kukra,  Sim-titar,  Hi2TD.,  "Wood- 
cock. 
Simorri.    See  Cataract. 
Simngh  b'us-shirin,  Pers.,  Dorema 

ammoniacum. 
Sin,  or  Hurki,  the  moon-god  of  the 

Chaldees. 
Sind.     See  Feudatory;  Hyderabad, 

135 ;  Languages. 
Sindia.    See  Feudatory ;  Hindustan, 

80. 
Sindoonim,  Tau.,  Bed  lead. 
Singally,  Sozilly,  Beno.,  Fish  maws. 
Singhara,  Beno.,  Hind.,  Trapa  bi- 

spinosa. 
Singpho— Kampti. 
Singrowla  of  Nepal,  Cassia  lignea. 
Sinhala,  Sculptures. 
Sinh-ka-bab,  Indus  river. 
Sin-lih,  Pan-lih,  Chin.,  Chestnuts. 
Siphonaoese,  Sea-weeds. 
Siphonanthus  Indica,  Clerodendron 

siphonanthus. 
Siphonia  elastica.    See  Caoatchonc. 
Sir,  Sil,  Bharwi,  Panj.,  Imperata 

Koenigii. 
Sirafi.    See  Abu  Zaid. 
Siragum,  Tau.,  Cumin  seed. 
Sira  -  shengalnir,     Tah.,    Yernonia 

cinerea. 
Sirex  gigas.  White  borer.  See  Borer. 
Sirguja.  See  Chutia  Nagpur ;  Oraon. 
Sirhind  CanaL     Sec  Canals. 
Siriari,  Hind.,  Tiaridium  Indioum. 
Sir-i-Kul  (Lake).     See  Oxus. 
Siri  manu,  Tel.,  Oonocarpus  lati- 

folia. 
Siri-pala.    See  Palli. 
Sirisha,  Beno.,  Acacia  spedosa. 
Sirmur.    See  Hill  States. 
Sirohi,  Hindustui,  8L 
Sirru  oorrutti-yayr,  Tam.,  Trichos- 

anthes  indsa. 
Sirru  kalangu,  Tam.,  Plectranthns 

rugosns. 
Sirru  kattalay,  Tam.,  Aloe  Utoralis. 
Sirm  kura,  Tel.,  Amantntus  cam- 

pestris. 
Sirru  pulai,  Tam.,  .£nia  lanata. 
Sirru  -  vulHe  -  kalangu,  Tam.,  Dios- 

oorea  aculeata. 
Sisan,  Sind.,  Crocodile. 
Si-sha-jin,  Chin.,  Amomiun  xanth- 

Dides. 
Sisik  panu,  Malat,  Tortoise-shell. 
Sison  amim,  Bishop*8-weed  seed. 
Sissoo  of  ^mbay,  DiJbeigia  lati- 

folia. 
Sisyphus.    Bee  Copridse  j  Insects. 
SitabarL    Hot  Springs,  ll3. 
Sitana,  ip.    See  Blooosacker. 


Sitang — Rivers,  Bore. 

Sitapa  chettu,  Tel.,  Smilax  ovali- 

folia. 
Sita  phal,  Dekh.,  Anona  squamosa. 
Sitawar,  Sctlej,  Asparagus  filicinus. 
Sitophilus    oryzse.       See   Insects  ; 

Weevils. 
Siura,  Hind.,  Epiearpus  orientalis. 
Siva  gyanmut— Hindu,  72. 
Sivun,    Shewun,    Hind.,  Gmelina 

arborea. 
Siwah.    See  Jumter  Ammon. 
Siwalik.     See  Fossils;   Himalaya; 

Mountains. 
Sjeria     samstravadi,     Mal.,     Bar- 

ringtonia  acutangula. 
Skanda,  Kartikeya. 
Skimmer,  Rhynchops  albicollis. 
Skimmi,  Japan,  lUicium  anisatum. 
Skin,  Sakin,  Him.,  Capra  sibirica. 
Skodze,  Ladakh,  AlUum   sphsero- 

cephalum. 
Sleinanachd    of    the    Celts.      See 

Divination. 
Slevo^ia  vertioillata,  Cioehdia  Hys- 

sopifolia. 
Sloth,    Lemur  gracilis,  Lemuridie, 

Mammalia. 
Sloth  bear,  Ursus  labiatus. 
Slug.    See  Bomella  digitata. 
Smew,  Mergus  albellus. 
Smilax  asnera,  Hemidesmus  Indicus. 
Smriti,  Hind.,  Law. 
Smut.    See  BUght. 
Snake  bird.     See   Plotus   melano- 
gaster. 
Snake  gourd,  Eno.,  Trichosanthes 

anguina. 
Snake-stick,  Staphyltea  emodi. 
Snake -wood   tree,    Strychnos   nux 

vomica. 
Snakes,  Reptiles,  Serpent. 
Suat'haka  varattam.      See  Hindu, 

67. 
Shii)e.   See  Qallinago ;  Soolopacidse. 
Snow  cock,   Tetraogallus  Himalay- 

ensis. 
Snow  leopard.  Fells  uncia. 
Snow  partridge,  sp.  of  Lerwa. 
Snow  pheasant.     See  Phasianidse; 

Pheasant. 
Soap  acacia.  Acacia  rugata. 
Soap-nut  tree,  Sapindus  dctergens. 
Soap-stone,  Steatite. 
Soarez  de  Albergaris.    See  Portugal. 
Sochul,  Hind.,  Bit-laban. 
Soda.     See  Cutch;   Deserts,    920; 

Pramara ;  Rajput ;  Reh. 
Sogdiana.    See  Aryan,  176 ;  Hun. 
Sohag  canal.    See  Canals. 
Sohaga,  Hind.,  Borax. 
Sohanjana,  Beno.,  Moringa  ptery- 

g^sperma. 
ni,  a  Bedouin  tribe. 
Sohun,  Guganbher,  HiND.,Eupodotis 

Edwardsii. 
Soils  of  India.    See  Husbandry,  127. 
Sokapan.     See  Borneo,  419. 
Solar  dynasty.    See  Lunar  Dynasty; 

Sun ;  Rajput ;  Sun-worship. 
Solara,  Panj.,  Cymbopogon  laniger. 
So-lo-tsze,  CHiN.,iEsculusChinensis. 
Som,  Sonia,  Hind.,  Saroostemma. 
Soma-lata,  Brahmu,  Sansk.,  Ruta 

graveolens. 
Somayalli,  Jewanti,  Tsl.,  Tinospora 

oordifolia. 
Somendilla,  SmoH.,  Berrya  ammo- 

niUa. 
So*minta,  Tel.,  Sesbania  .^gyptiaca. 
Somnatoor.    See  Arohiteoture,  146. 
Son  or  jJugum.    See  Divination. 
Sonajs:har.    See  Architecture,  146; 

Jain. 
Sona-pat,  Bkng.,  Cassia  elongata. 
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Sonari.    See  Bhilsa.  • 

Sondali,   Sonalu,  Beno.,  Catharto- 

carpus  fistula. 
Sone.    See  Coal,  752 ;  Suvama. 
Sonf,  Hind.,  Foeniculum  vulgare. 
Sonnerat.    See  Botany. 
South  (dnr  ginger),  Malat,  Zingiber 

officinale. 
Sooiie.     See  Bread. 
Sook  China,  Beno.,  China  root. 
Sootash,  Turk,  Jade. 
Sophir.     See  Ophir. 
Sophytes.    See  Boctria,  221. 
Sorakaia,  Tel.,  Lagenaria  vulgaris. 
Soramandalam.     See  Aroot ;  Chola. 
Sora    panji-gadur,    Tel.,    Golunda 

EUiotti. 
Sorrel,  Oxalidacese. 
Sorupenka,  Tel.,  Cuttle-fish  bone. 
Sosan,  Hind.,  Ins  florentina. 
Soter  megas.    See  Bactria,  223. 
Sounds,  Swim,  Eno.,  Isinglass. 
Sourah.    Burial  Customs,  i.  521. 
Sour-sop,  Anona  muricata. 
Sou-sou,    Hind.,   Platanista   Gan- 
getica. 
Soussi.    See  Bodice,  403. 
South  Sea  chestnut,  InocarpuseduUs. 
Southern  India.    See  HHl  Tracts. 
Sowa,  Sui-chuka,  HiND.,  Anethum 

graveolens. 
Soya,  Hind.,  Anethum  sowa. 
Soy-bean,  Soja  hbpida. 
Sozili,  Guj.,  Hind.,  Fish  maws. 
SpaUghzai,    N.W.    Him.,    Fagonia 

cretica. 
Spalyrius.    See  BaotriiL  223. 
Spanish  Indies.    Sec  Philippine. 
Sparrow-hawk,  Accipiter  nisus  and 

A.  virgatus.  Kestrel. 
Sparrows,  8p.  of  the  Passerinae. 
Spathodea  Indica,  Bignonia  Indica. 
Spear  grass,  ENo.,  Chrysopogon  aci- 

cularis. 
Spectre  insects.    See  Phasma. 
Spelane,  Tb. -Indus,  Peganum  bar- 

mala. 
Sperm     whales.        See     Cetacea; 

Ivory;  Wliales. 
Sphsenophoms  planipennis,  Weevils. 
Sphierococcus  hchenoides.    See  Sea- 
weeds. 
Sphaerosacme     rohituka,     Amoora 

rohituka. 
Sphegidae.     See  Insects  ;  Wasp. 
Sphyraenn.    See  Fishes,  1118. 
Spice  Islands.    See  Archif^elago,  135. 
Spider  crab,    Haliotis   gigantea  of 

Japan. 
Spider  hunters,  Arachnothera,  sp. 
Spider  worts,  Commelynaceae. 
Spiders.     See  Galeodes. 
Spilomis.     See  Eagle. 
Spindle  trees,  Celastraees. 
Sping,  Gorwa  of  Sutlej,  Arundinaria 

falcata. 
Spinifex   squarrosus,    Sand-binding 

plants. 
Spm  Tarin.    See  Afghanistan. 
Spirit  -  worship.    See  Central  Pro- 

vinces. 
Spirits.    See  Demon ;  Preta. 
Spondias  elliptica,  Buchanania  lati- 

folia. 
Sponge.    See  Yenus  flower-basket ; 

Zoophyte. 
Sponia  orientalis,  Celtis  orientalis. 
Spoon-bill,  Platalea  leucorodia. 
Spotted  deer.  Axis  maoulatus. 
Sprat,  poisonous.     See  Clupeidae  ; 

Fishes. 
Spunk.    See  Amadou. 
Spur  fowl,  8p.  of  Gallus,  Galloper- 

dix.    See  Fhasianidae. 
Spurge,  Euphorbia  lathyris. 
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Spurge-olive,  Daphne  mezereum. 
SqualoB  f  olgens.    See  Fishes  ;  Phos- 
phorescence. 
Squids.     See    CaUkmaries;    Cuttle- 
fish. 
Squirrels,  sp.  of  the  Sduridse,  genera 

Sciurus,  Pteromys,  Sciuropterus. 
Srad'ha.     See  Bhut ;   Hindus,  69 ; 

Preta. 
Sri  kaya,  Malay,  Anona  squamosa. 
Sri  mali  pattan.    See  Oswal. 
Srinaggar.     See  Cashmere. 
Sringa  takamu,  Tel.,  Trapa  bispi- 

nosa. 
Sringeri.     See  Adwaita. 
Sripada.     See  Hindus,  65. 
Sri  phal,  Beng.,  iBgle  marmelos. 
Sri-p'hala.     See  Phallus. 
Srirangam.    See  Cauvery. 
Sri  talam,  Tel.,  Corypha  taliera. 
Sri  -  Yaishnaya.      See   Siva;    Vira 

Saiva. 
Sri  Yeo,  the  holy  spirit.     See  Arka 

Bandhu. 
Srol,  Sawali,  Silein,  Eang.,  AInus 

nitida. 
Staff  tree,  Celastrus  paniculatus. 
Stag.     See  Cervus  ;  Mammalia. 
Standards,  Ox-taU. 
Star-anise,  Illicium  anisatum. 
Star-apple,      Chrysophyllum    Rox- 

burghii. 
Star-fish.    See  Phosphorescence. 
Star-stones.     See  Precious  Stones. 
Starga  of  Ladakh,  Juglans  regia. 
Starling.     See  Stumidas. 
Stasanor.    See  Bactria,  221. 
Stawin,  Mahr.,  Alstonia  scholaris. 
Steno.    See  Cctacea  ;  Delphinidse. 
Stenops  Javanicus,  Nycticebus  tar- 

digradus. 
Stephanus    of     Byzantium.        See 

Oritae. 
Stereospcrmum  chelonoides,  Bigno- 

nia  chelonoides. 
Steris  aquatica,  Hydrolea  Zeylanica. 
St*hamba.     See  Architecture,  143. 
Sth'nanam,  Tah.,  Tel.      See  Ab- 

hyangana  ;  Ablution ;  Bathing. 
Stilago  bunias,  Antideama  bunias. 
Stomatapodes.    See  Crustacea. 
Stonechat,  sp.  of  Saxicola. 
Storax,  Liquidambar,  Rose  maloes. 
Storks,  gp.  of  Ciconia,  Mycteria,  and 

Leptoptilos. 
Sfcrachia   geometrica.      See    Coffee 

Planting,  773. 
Strfemia  tetrandra,  Cadaba  Indica. 
Stratiotes  alismoides,    Hydrocharis 

cellulosa,  Ottelia  alismoides. 
Strato.     See  Bactria,  222. 
Stravadium   rubrum,  '  Barringtonia 

acutangula. 
Streptostigma  viridiflorum,HarpulIia 

imbricate. 
Strobilanthus.     See  Dyes. 
Stromateus.    See  Fishes,  1116. 
Stump.    See  CoflFee  Planting,  776. 
StylanthuB     Thwaitsii,     Podadcnia 

sapida. 
Stylooeros  muntjac.     See  Cervidse. 
Styloooryne  Webera,  "Webera  corym- 

bosa. 
Stylodiscus     trifoliatus,     Bischoffia 

Javanica,  Andrachne  trifoliata. 
Styx  of  the  Hindus,  the  Baitarani 

river  of  Orissa.    Sec  Bridge. 
Su — Suevi. 
Suari.     See  Bendkar. 
Subli-i-kazib,  Pers.,  Dawn. 
Subhramanya.     See  Skanda, 
Subunreka.  See  Cataracts ;  Sirguja ; 

Waterfall. 

Suchal-hand,    Chenab,    Cichorium 
mtybus. 


Sucking-fish,  Echeneis  remora. 

Sudab,  Arab.,  Ruta  graveolens. 

Sudab,  Hind.,  Euphorbia  lathyris. 

Sudan.     See  Kashmir. 

Sudi.     See  Panchanga. 

Suez  Canal.     See  Commerce,  789. 

Suganda   pala,   Tel.,  Hemidesmus 

Indicus. 
Sugoria,  Hind.,  Hog-deer. 
Suhi   gandhal,    Panj.,    Bouccrosia 

edulis. 
Suh-muh,  Chin.,  Csesalpinia sappan. 
Su-hoh-hiang,   Chin.,  Storax,  Rose 

maloes. 
Suhu,  Lepch.,  Inuus  rhesus. 
Suhu-tum,  Lepcu.,  Cuon  rutilans. 
Suii,  Japan,  Cryptomeria. 
Sukan  kire,  Tam.,  Rumex  acetosa. 
Suk-chain,  Panj.,  Pongamia  glabra. 
Sukh  dursun,  Beno.,  Crinum  Asia- 

ticum. 
Sukkur.    See  Bakkar. 
Suknam,  Sunnam,  Lepch.,  Ailurus 

fulgens. 
Sukun,  Kluwi,  Malay,  Artocarpus 

integrifolius. 
Sulaiman.     See  Abu  Zaid. 
Sulpha,  Beno.,  Anethum  sowa. 
Saltan  Sarwar.    See  Muhammadan- 

ism. 
Sum,  Jhelum,  Fraxinus  fioribunda. 
Sum,  Panj.,  Bombax  Malabaricum. 
Sumaicha.     See  Deserts,  920. 
Suniandar    soh,     Hind.,    Letsomia 

nervosa. 
Sumbul,  Arab,  Hind.,  Nardostachys 

jatamansi. 
Sumbulpur.     Sec    Chutia  Nagpur ; 

Sirguja. 
Sum  bun,  Jav.,  Blumca  balsamifera. 
Summers.     See  Bcgimi  Samroo. 
Sumra.  See  Deserts,  920 ;  Pramara. 
Sumsan  or  Smasan,  Hindu  Crema- 
tion Place.     See  Chiwana. 
Snm-ul-Far,  Shuk,  Arab.,  Arsenic. 
Sun  birds,  Honey-suckers,  sp.  of  the 

family  Nectarinida'. 
Suna,  Arab.,  Cassia  lanceolata. 
Sunbul,  Arab.,  Spikenard. 
Sunday-kai,  Tam.,  Solanum  pubes- 

cens. 
Sundi,  Beng.,  Nj'mphjea  stcllata. 
Sundip  channel.     See  Bore. 
Sundn,  Beng.,  Heritiera  minor. 
Sundur,  Hind.,  Minium,  Red  lead. 
Sundur.     See  Hindustan,  61. 
Simg-chi,  Chin.,  Resins. 
Sungei  Ujong.  See  Malay  Peninsula. 
Sung-yun.    See  Parashawara. 
Sunker  chil,  Beng.,  Haliastur  Indus. 
Sunkcswaram,  Tel.,  Poinciana  elata. 
Sunkjiri,  Sunkjecni,  Hind.,   Soap- 
stone. 
Sunnam,  Lepch.,  Ailurus  fulgens. 
Sunnisect.     SeeKhalifah;  Muham- 

madanism. 
Sunnu,  Tsunnu,  Kang^,  Amygda- 

lus  Persica. 
Sunnu,  Ravi,  Fraxinus  fioribunda. 
Sun-worship.     See  Adonai;    Sutra- 

pada. 
Suimri,  Hind.,  Areca  catechu. 
Suphura  kumra,  Beng.,  Cucurbita 

maxima. 
Sura.    See  Kol. 

Surabhi.    See  Cow ;  Kama  Dhenn. 
Suraj  khand.     See  Confervse ;  Hot 

Springs,  113. 
Suraj    mukhi.    Hind.,    Helianthus 

annuus. 
Surbo  jaya,  Beno.,  Canna  Indica. 
Suri-kanda,  Tel.,  Typhonium  orix- 

ense. 
Surkh-vasooka,  HiND.,  Graptophyl- 

lum  hortonse. 
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Surma,  Ddkh.,    Pers.,    Sulphurct 
of  antimony. 

Surri  mara,  Singh.,  Albizzia  odora- 
tissima. 

Sur-sinjli,  Jhelum,  Crataegus  oxya- 
cantha. 

Surun,    Mahr.,    Hind.,    Colocasia 
esculenta. 

Surwala,  Hind.,  Chrysopogon  aci- 
cularis. 

Surya  kanti  chettu,  Tel.,  lonidium 
suifruticosum. 

Surya-kund— Tapta-kund. 

Suryavansa.  See  Orissa;  Solar  Race. 

Susa  in  Khuzistan.     See  Choaspcs. 

Susa,  Susuk,  Sishuk,  Hind.,  I'lata- 
nista  Gangetica,  Cetacea. 

Susanjird.    See  Carpets. 

Susi.     See  Cloths. 

Susni-shak,  Beno.,  Marsilea  quadri- 
folia. 

Susuh,  Jay.,  Bird  nests. 

Suta  muli,  Beng.,  Sansk.,  Aspara- 
gus racemosus. 

Siitash,  Turk.    See  Yuh. 

Sutjira,Agareh,  Hind.,  Achyranthca 
aspcra. 

Sutlej.     See   Boats;  Canal;   Him- 
alaya; Hot  SpiingB,  111. 

Sutrunjiya.     See  Architecture,  \i'>. 

Suvarna  Bhumi.     Sec  Cliryse. 

Suvarnuka,  Sansk.,  Cathartocarx^us 
fistula. 

Swala,  Japan,  Holothuria. 

Swallow  wort,  Calotropis  gigantea. 

Swallows.    See  Hiruiiainid». 

Swamp  deer,  Rucervus  Duvaucelli. 

Swarga,  Hindu,  66,  67 ;  Indra-Ix>ka. 

Swastika.     Sec  Cross. 

Swayamvara.  See  Adhigachhed.  At 
the  tournament  (Swayani>'&Ta)  of 
Draupadi,  she  was  won  bv  Arjuna. 
and  became  the  wife  of  the  five- 
brothers,  who  arranged  thai  f^ht.* 
should  stay  two  days  alternately 
with  each,  the  master  of  the  hoii»e 
alone  entering  it  during  tliat  tinie. 
But  Arjuna  accidentally  broke  tnv 
rule,  for,  hearing  an  alarm  of  iv.>K 
bery,  he  rushed  into  Dhritarashtn*s 
house  to  rescue  the  amis,  whiUt 
Draupadi.  was  present,  and  Jc- 
parted  into  exile. 

Sweet  bay,  Laurel. 

Sweet  flag.  Acorns  calamus. 

Sweot  potato.  Batatas  edulis. 

Sweet- rushjENG.,  Androx>ogon  scboe- 
nanthus. 

Sweet  sop,  Anona  squamoaa. 

Swertia  angustifolia,  Oplielia  angus- 
tifolia. 

Swertia  chcyrata,  Agatbotea  cher- 
ayta. 

Swetambara.    See  Jain. 

Swieteniachickrassa,  Chickraa&ia  ta- 
bularis. 

Swietenia  chloroxylon,  Cbloit>\yl«- 
Swietenia. 

Swietenia  febrlfuga,  Soymlda  fehri- 
fuga. 

Swifts,  «p.  of  the  Cypaalinse. 

Swim.  See  Air-bladders;  Flal 
Maws;  Isinglass. 

Sword,    See  Armour,  16G. 

Sword  bean,  Canavalia  gladiati  ' 
Wild  do.,  C.  virosa. 

Sword-fish,      Histiopborus.       N*. 

Fishes. 
Syama.    See  Cerbera  ;  T«  _ 
Syamali,  Tel.,  Helietex^a  u 
Syoee.    See  Coins. 
Sykes,  Colonel.    See  Birds,  96r. 
Sjrlvia  philomela,    PbiJonwia   ts^ 

doides. 
Syn-tong.    See  i.  449  ;  HiQjk 
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Sypheotidea  Ecngalcnsis.  See  Birds ; 

Bustard. 
Syr  Darya.     Sec  Central  Asia,  619. 
Syria.     See  Greece. 
Syringa  plants.   See  Philadelphacesc. 
Syniium  Indrani,  Devil  bird. 
Syzygium     jambolanum,     Eugenia 

jambolana. 
Sz,  Tsz,  Chin.,  Diospyros  kaki. 
Szu-Tartars.     See  Hun. 


Taao,  also  Tag,  Beng.,  Hind.,  Cro- 

talaiia  juncea. 
Taaleb,  Arab.,  Fox. 
Taam,  AlLVB.,  Food. 
Tabalbar,  Hin'd.,  a  brass  bowl. 
Taban,  also  Niato,  Malay, the  Gutta- 

SBrcha  tree,  Isonnndra  gutta. 
a-neboo,  Beng.,   Hind.,   Citrus 

acida,  C.  bergamia  (a  variety). 
Tabar,  Hind.,  Battle-axe. 
Tabasbiri  rang,  Hind.,  Pale  yellow, 

with  tone  of  blue. 
Tabasi,  Tel.,  Cavallium  urcus. 
Tabati,  Tel.,  Mallea  Rothii. 
TabernoBmontana   densiflora,   Ophi- 

oxylon  densiflorum. 
Tabi,  ]Malay,  Pepper,  Long  pepper. 
Tabia,  Bali,  Cayenne  pepper. 
Tabki  hurtal,  HiNi).,  Hurtal. 
Taboo.     See  Chank. 
Tacca  liker,  Malay,  Tacca  pinna- 

tifida. 
Tachash,  Heb.,  Badger. 
Ta  cheng,  or  Mabayana.     See  Tibet. 
Tachxudogbo,  Cochin-Chin.,  Acoriw 

calamus,  Sweet  flag. 
Tacbypetes  aquila.  Frigate  bird. 
Tacbyres  zarinda,  of  Celebes,  a  rare 

butterfly  with  cinnabar  red  wings. 
Tada   chettu,   Tel.,    Grewia   tilia- 

folia. 
Tadagunni,  Can.,  Dolichos  catjang. 
Tadala;  Singh.,  Colocasia  antiquo- 

nim. 
Taddi  marara,  Tam.,  Pterospcrmum 

tub^riflomm. 
Tadhal.     See  Cannabis  sativa. 
Tadi  chettu,  Tel.,  Terminalia  bel- 

lerica. 
Tiulmor,  Arab.    See  Baalbec;  Pal- 
myra. 
Tadi>ole,  Pha-laung. 
Tadrelu,  Hind.,  Coriaria  Ncpalensis, 

also  Barleria  cristata. 
Tadru,  Hind.,  Rbamnus  purinireus, 

also  K.  virgatus. 
Taembile,  Singh.,  Cocos  nucifcra. 
Taemuni.     See  Iranian  Races. 
Tacmuri.     Sec  Iranian  Races. 
Tafta,  a  kind  of  silk  cloth. 
Ta-fung-tze,  Chin.,  Gynocardia  odo- 

rata. 
Tagabaloy,  a  tribe  in  Mindanao. 
Tagada,  Tel.,  Bignonia  chelonoides. 
Tngada  tunga,  Tkl.,  Cypenjs  dubius. 
Tagala.  See  Archipelago,  138 ;  Iloco ; 

Philippines. 
Tagara,  Maleal.,  Tam.,  Cassia  tora. 
Tagara.    See  Paitan. 
^ragaram,  Tam.,  Tel.,  Tin. 
Tagaru,  Tel.,  Morinda  tinctoria. 
Tagashai,  Tagaray,  Tam.,  Cassia  tora. 
Tagctcs.     See  Dyes. 
Taggar,  Hind.,  Valeriana  Hardwickii 

and  V.  Wallichii. 
Taghalaq.     See  Feroz, 
Taghan.     See  Kafir. 
Taghar,  Hind.  Galotropis  procera. 
Tagho,   Hind.,  Pistacia   Atlantica, 

also  Celtis  Caucasica  and  C.  Ncpal- 
ensis. 


Tagluin  or  Talqmn,  Pushtu,  Ccltis 

Caucasica,  Kettle  tree. 
Tagor.     See  Brahmans,  431. 
Tag-pa,  Bhot.,  Birch,  Betula  bhoj- 

putra. 
Tagu-muda,  Tel.,  Gmelina  arborca. 
Ta-hat,  BuRM.,  Tectoua  teraifolia. 
Tahir-hay  of  Himalaya,  Felii  par- 

dus. 
Tahtah,  Hind.,  Pers.,  the  Tartar. 
Ta-hwai-hiang,  Chin.,  Star-anise. 
Ta-hwang,  Chin.,  Rhubarb. 
Taiagri  nureu,  JMal.,  Dioscorea  tri- 

phylla. 
Taibembaga,    Malay,    Acetate    of 

copper. 
Tai-che-shuh,  Chin.,  Haematite. 
TaiHo.     SeeFoHi. 
Tailor  bird,  Orthotomus  longicauda 

and  O.  coronatus. 
T.ijak.  See  Afghanistan,  30  ;Central 

Asia  ;  Iranian  Races ;  Parsivan. 
Taj-i-Khurus,   Hind.,   Celosia  cris- 
tata. 
Taj   Mahal.     See  Sculpture;  Shah 

Jahan. 
Tak  or  Takshak,  Paitan,  Saca;,  Indo- 

Scythi. 
Taka-ji-ka   kund.     See    Dhanwan- 

tari. 
Tnkali  pallam,  Tam.,  Physalis  angu- 

lata. 
Taka  pana,  Hind.,  Pistia  stratiotis. 
Taker,  Sutlej,  Capparis  spinosa. 
Takhallus,     AitAB.,     any     literary 

title. 
Takbt-i-Bahi.     See  Cave  Temples, 

611. 
Tak-i-Khcsra.     See  Khusru. 
Takiya,  Hind.,  Pillow,  a  fakir's  resi- 
dence. 
Takka.    See  Jartikka. 
Takkali  pandu,  TSL.,  Physalis  angu- 

lata. 
Takka vi,  Arab.    See  Khiraj. 
Ta-kung,  Chin.,  Levisticum. 
Takuri  kulay,  Hind.,  Dolichos  pilo- 

sus. 
Tal,  Cho,  T'so,  Bhot,  Lakes. 
Tal,  Tar,  Hind.,  Palmyi-a  tree  ;  Bor- 

assus  flabclliformis. 
Tala  gass,  SiNGH.,  Corypha  umbra- 

culifera. 
•Talapoin,  or  Rahan.    Sec  Monk. 
Talashrube,  Tam.,  Aristolochia  In- 

dica. 
Tal-gach'h,  Bekg.,  Borassus  flabelli- 

formis. 
Tali,  Beng.,  Corypha  umbraculifera. 
Tali,  Pan  J.,  Dalb«rgia  sissoo. 
Talia  mankena,  Tel.,  Urcna  lobata. 
Talien-noe,  Bubm.,  Gynocardia  odo- 

rata. 
Taliera  elata,  Coryi^ha  elata. 
Talipat,  Singh.,  Corypha  taliera. 
.Tali   rami,  Beng.,  Malay,    China 

grass. 
TaUshapatri,  Tam.,  Tel.,  Flacoui-tia 

cataphracta. 
Talla-goya,  Singh.,  Iguana. 
Talla-maha,    Singh.,  Halicore   da- 
gong. 
Tallas,  Jav.,  Colocasia  csculenta. 
Talmakana,  Ikshura,  Hind.,  Aster- 

acahtha  longifolia. 
Talpur  family.    See  Kalhora ;  Lagh- 

a^-i ;  Sind. 
Taludala,  Tam.,  Clerodendron  phlo- 

moides. 
Talura,  Tam.,  Tatica  laocifera. 
Ta-ma,  Ho-ma,    Chin.,    Corchorus 

capsularis. 
Tamalapaku,  Tel.,  Piper  betle. 
Tamalpatra,  Sansk.,  Cinnamomum 

nitidum. 
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Tamana,  Tahiti,  (^'alophyllum  ino- 
phyllum. 

Tamara,    Tam.,    Tel.,   Nelumbium 
speciosum. 

Tamara- tonga,  Maleal.,  Averrhoa 
carambola. 

Tamartam  maram,  Tam.,  Averrhoa 
carambola. 

Ta-ma-yok,  Burm.,  Rondeletia  tinc- 
toria. 

Tambatankai,  Tam.,  Lablab  cultra- 
tum. 

Tambra,  Hind.,  Garnet. 

Tambi'aparni  river,  i.  560. 

Tambul,  Arab.,  Betel  leaf. 

Tambut,  Mahr.,  Hocomlia  montana. 

Tamidelu,  Tel.,  Elcusine  coracana. 

Tamil.     »See  Literature. 

Tamma  kaia,TEL.,  Lablab  cultratum. 

Tamrauz.     Sec  Sun-worship. 

Tam  -  poo  -  ni,    Malay,    Artocarpus 
echinatus. 

Tamr,     Nukhal,     Arab.,    Phoenix 
dactylifera. 

Tammvalli,  Tam.,  Rubia  cordifolLo. 

Tamrooj,   Can.,   JVIahb.,    Ela^odon- 
dron  Roxburghii. 

Tamuli,  Beng.,  Curculigo  orchioides. 

Tanaku  maram,   Tam.,  Cochlosper- 
mum  gossypium. 

Tana  Papua — New  Guinea. 

Tandai,  C.  of  Panjab,  Albizzia  odora- 
tissima. 

Tandai   ekoti,  MAL£.\ii.,  Crotalaria 
retusa: 

Tandi    maram,    Tam.,    Terminalia 
bellerica. 

Tanduka,  Sansk.,  Diospyros  tomen- 
tosa. 

Tandula,  an  ordeal.      See  Divina- 
tion ;  Ordeal. 

Tangarise  kura,  X^^h,,  Cassia,  5p. 

Tangayrce,  Can.,  Cassia  auricmata. 

Tang-chan.     See  Eagre. 

Tangedu  chettu,  Tel.,  Cassia  auri- 
culata,  Inga  xylocarpa. 

Tanggilin,  Malay,  Pangolin. 

Tanghai?   Tangala,    Malay,    ^gle 
marmelos. 

Tang-hwang,  Chin.,  Gamboge. 

Tang-kwei,  Chin.,  Levisticum. 

Tangles— Lakninaria. 

Tang-li,  Chin.,  Grewia  vestita,  Ser- 
pent-worship. 

Tangnn.    Horse,  105. 

Tang-yu,  Chin.,  Wood  oiL 

Tan-Gyur.    See  Kah-Gyur. 

Tan-hiang,  Tan-muh,  Chin.,  Sandal- 
wood. 

Tani  kaia  maram,  Tam.,  Terminalia 
bellerica. 

Tan-mohr,  Mahr.,  Bustard. 

Tannir-vittang  kelangu,  Tam.,  As- 
paragus adscendens. 

Tan-pu-lo,  Chin.,.  Citrus  bergamia. 

Tantepu  chettu,  Tel.,  Cassia  tora. 

Tan  tie  den,  BuRM.,  Rottlera  tinc- 
toria. 

Ta-nycn,    Tan   yew,    BuRM.,    Inga 
bigemina. 

Tan-yong.    See  Borneo,  419. 

Taphozoinae.     See  Cheiroptera. 

Tapia,  Hind.,  Crataeva  nurvala,  C. 
Roxburghii,  Garlic  pear. 

Tapioca  plant,  Manihot  utilissima. 

Tappa  of  Tongataboo,  cloth  made 
from  the  paper  mulberry  tree. 

Tappeta,  Tel.,  Asystaaia  Coroman- 
deliana. 

Tapta  Masha,  an  ordcaL    See  Divi- 
nation. 

Taqwim-ul-Baladan.    See  Abulfada. 

Tars,  wife  of  Vrihaspati. 

Tara,.Taliera,  Tariat,  B£NO.,Corypha 
taliera. 
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Tarakzai  Khel.    See  Afglianistan. 
Tar&natba.     See  Paxitirtha. 
Tarang-giling,  Malay,  Ant-eater. 
Tarantula,  Lycosa  Singoriensis. 
Taras,  Hind.,  Hyi^na  striata. 
Tarbagtai.     See  Hi. 
Tarbnzah,  Tarbuz,  Pers.,  CitrullnB 

cucurbita. 
Tarikh-i-Rashidi,  by  Hyder  Mirza. 
Tarim.     See  Central  Asia  ;  Rivers. 
Tar  ka  jhar,  Hind.,  Borassus  flabcl- 

liformis. 
Taro,  Kopeh  of  S.  Seas,  Oolocasia 

antiquorum. 
Tarocb.     See  Hill  States. 
Tarpan  horse.     See  Horse,  109. 
Tarragon,  Artemisia  dracunculus. 
Tarsee  phal,  Mahr.,  Obrysopbyllum 

Roxburghii. 
Tarshish.     See  Povindab. 
Tartiba,  Tr. -Indus,  Artemisia. 
Tarung,    Trung,    Malay,    Brinjal, 

Egg  plant. 
Tarwa,    Chuk.,    Hipi>ophae    salici- 

folia. 
Tarwai,  Tirwi,  HiND.,  Ipomoea  tur- 

petbura. 
Tarwar,  Hind.,  Cassia  auricalata. 
Tasaduq,  Arab.,  Sacrifice. 
Tasbib,  Masbaha,  ARAB.,  Rosaries. 
Tasbkurgan.     Sec  Afghanistan,  31 ; 

Elhulm. 
Tassar.    See  Bombyces  ;  Cloths. 
Tasu,  Tel.,  a  Hindu  hour. 
Tau,  Turk.,  Horse-tail. 
Tau,  HiND.«  Grislea  tomentosa. 
T*au,  Ping-t'-au,  Chin.,  Peach. 
Tau  bai,  BuRH.,  Dolichos  pilosus. 
Tau-fu,  Chin.,  Pulse,  Curd. 
Tau-k'au,  Chin.,  Amomum  globo- 

sum. 
Taunpooni,     Malay,      Artocarpus 

echinata. 
Taura,  Hind.,    Machilus  odoratis- 

simuB,  Pennisetum  cencbroides. 
TauB,  a  musical  instrument. 
Talis    Abu    Abd-ur-Rahman.     See 

Sufi. 
Tau-sa-lat,  Burm.,  Justicia  ecbolium. 
Tava  karadi,  Tam.,  Mellivora  Indica. 
Tavaku,  Tah.,  Cocblospermum  gos- 

sypium. 
Tavatiki,  Tel.,  Schmiedelia  serrata. 
Taviti-chettu,  Tel.,  Caralluma  ad- 

scendens. 
Tavoy  potato,  Dioscorea  fasciculata. 
Tawu,  or  ciicumambulation  of -the 

Kaba  at  Mecca;  must  never  be 

performed  at  the  tomb  of   Ma- 

nomed.     See  Tayf ;  Tuaf. 
Tawah,    Hind.,    a   girdle,    a   flat 

round  baking  plate  of  iron. 
Tawai  of  Tr. -Indus,  Fragaria  vesca. 
Tawar  or  Tor,  Hind.,  the  elephant 

creeper,  Bauhinia  racemosa. 
Tawi,  Hind.,  Grislea  tomentosa. 
Tawiz,  Arab.,  Charms. 
Taw-shouk,  BuRM.,  Limonia  carnosa. 
Taw-the-din-bin,    BuRH.,    Ricinus 

dicocous. 
Taxila.    See  Jartikka. 
TaxuB.     See  Coniferae. 
Tay,  Burm.,  Ebony,  Diospyros  ebc- 

num. 
Tayara  tayzee,-  Hind.,  a  Muham- 

madan  domestic  ceremony. 
Tay-lak-youk,  BuRM.,  Sulphuret  of 

antimony. 
Tayl-kodokhoo,  Tiaridium  Indicum. 
Taynga,  Tak.,  Cocoanut  palm. 
Tay  thee,  Burm.,  DiospTros  kaki. 
Tayum,  Tanoala,  Indigofera  tino- 

toria. 

Tazi^  tnin,  Hind.,  Rhododendron 
antnropogon. 


Tazeea,  or  Taboot,  the  representa- 
tion of  the  tomb  of  Hasan  and 
-  Husnin ;  Tazeea  kliana,  the  house 
of  mourning,  or  Ashoor  khana. 

Ta  zeen  ban,  Burm.,  Bolbophyllum 
simipia. 

Tcherkess.     See  Eabarda. 

Tchitrea  paradisi,  Paradise  fly- 
catcher. 

Tchou  -  ma>  Chin.,  China  grass, 
Rhea. 

Tea.     See  Fahm  ^  Hla-pet. 

Tea  tree  of  Siberia,  Caragana  arbor- 
escens. 

Teal,  sp.  of  Dendrocygna,  Quer- 
qucdula. 

Tebu  gass,  Singh.,  Costus  speciosus. 

Tecoma  undulata,  Bignonia  nndu- 
lata. 

Teddeo  maram,  Tam.,  Pterospcr- 
mum  Buberifolium. 

Tee.     See  Cave  Temples,  610. 

Teea-dunda,  TEL.,  Bryonia  umbel- 
lata. 

Teemboomi,  Teemroo,  Mahr.,  Dios- 
pyros  montana. 

Tecsu,  Hind.  ?  Dhak  flowcrB,  flowers 
of  Butea  frondosa. 

Tee-tee,  Tay-tee,  BuRM.,  Diogpyros 
kaki. 

Tegada,  TsL.,  Iix>moea  turpetbum. 

Tegh  Bahadur.     See  Nanak. 

Tehr,  Hind.,  Wild  goat,  Hemitm- 
^s  jemloicuB,  H.  hylocrins. 

Teila,  Hind.,  Ribes  grossularia. 

Tein  hyp-so,  Burm.,  Arsenic. 

Tein  n^gyet,  Burm.,  Csesalpinia 
sappan. 

Tej-pat,  Beno.,  Cinnamomum  niti- 
dum. 

Tekada-jutce,  Beng.,  Monetia  tetra- 
cantha. 

Tekata-shij,  Bkng.,  Euphorbia  anti- 
quorum. 

Tekka,  Maleal.,  Singh.,  Tectona 
ffrandis. 

Tekkali,  Tilaka,  Tel.,  Clerodendron 
pblomoides. 

Tekki.     See  Turkoman ;  Yamut. 

Telae,  Malay,  Abnis  precatorius. 

Tela-kucha,  Beno.  ,  Coccinea  liidica. 

Tel  el  Amama.     See  ThyiU 

Teleostei.     See  Fishes,  1108. 

Telephori,  Scarlet  beetles.  See  In- 
sects. 

Telia  maina,  Hind.,  Stumus  vul- 
garis. 

Telinga  potato,  Eno.,  Amorpho- 
phidluB  campanulatus. 

Telini,  Hind.,  Mylabris  Cichorii. 

Telkatcha,  HiND.,  Bryonia  grandis. 

Tel  koduku,  Tam.,  Tiaridium  Indi- 
cum. 

Telia  chikur-kaia,  Tel.,  Lablab  cul- 
tratum. 

TcUa-giniya  chettu,  Tel.,  Alhagi 
maurorum. 

Tella-goda,  Tel.,  Diospyros  sylvatica. 

Tella^gomoodoo,  Tel.,  Antideama 
diandrum. 

Tella-juvl,  Tel.,  Ehretia  buxifolia. 

Telia  manga,  Tel.,  Gardenia  lucida. 

Telia  motuku,  Tel.,  Dalbergia  Ooj- 
jainensis. 

Telia  neredu-chettu,  Tel.,  Cono- 
carpuB  latifolia. 

Telia  pachchari,  Tel.,  Dalbei^ 
paniculata. 

Telia  poonkee,  Tel.,  Givottia  rot- 
tleriformis. 

Telia  sopara,  Tel.,  Albizzia  elata. 

TeUa  Bugandhi  pala,  Tel.,  Hemi- 
desmus  Indicus. 

Telia  tumma,  Tkl.,  Aoacia  leuco- 
phleea. 
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Telli,  Tam.,  Anabaa  scandens. 
Tellu  kallu,  Tam.,  Bezoar. 
Telmi,  Singh..  Basaia  longifolia. 
Telnur   mudul,    Beng.,    Curculigo 

orchioidea. 
Tel-pote,  Lepcha,  Bassia  butyracca. 
Telan,  Tel.,  Acacia  odoratiasima. 
Telagu.     See  Dravidian. 
Tel-yelka  of  Yanadi,  Gerbillua  lutli- 

CUB. 

Templea.    SeQ  Qriaaa. 

Tenasaerim.      See  Coal,  754;    Hut 

Springs,  114. 
Tencrium.    See  Tiryaq  Farooq. 
Tendu,  also  Tendua,  Hind.,  £bony, 

DiospyroB- ebenum,  D.  lanccolat:i, 

and  D.  melanoxylon. 
Tendwa,  Hind.,  Felis  pardua,   Pan- 
ther. 
Tonga,  Tam.,  Cocos  nucifera,  Coco:\- 

nut. 
Tenga,  Tel.,  Cordia  scbestena. 
Tengalc,  Tam.,  Tel.,   Right  -  hand 

castes. 
Tengi  Saulek.    See  Elymaia. 
Tengri  Nor  Lake.     See  lAke. 
Tenimber.     See  Archipelago,  3.5l 
Tenkaia,  Tel.,  Cocos  nucifera. 
Ten  mazhaco,  Tam.,  Bees- wax. 
Tenna^   Maleal.,    Setaria   Italia^ 

Panicum  Italicum. 
Tenna,  Malacca,   T^nrua  Malay- 
anus. 
Tennas,  Mahr.,  Dalbergia  Oojjain- 

enais. 
Ten-rec   or    Tend-rec,     Centetes 

illiger. 
Tentnredo.    See  Inaccts. 
Teora,  Beno.,  Lathy roa  aativus. 
Teorah,  Oil  of  Braaaica  eracaatrank 

aeed. 
Teori,  Dud  kalmi,  Beng.,  Ipoman 

tuipethum. 
Tepuriya,    Beno.,   Physalis    Peru- 
viana. 
Teiai  tree-cat.    See  Yiverridaa. 
Teram,  Malay,  Caster. 
Terek  Paai,  7977  feet.     See  Can- 

casus,  i  609. 
Temiinalia      arjuna,      Pentaptcn 

arjuna. 
Termites,  White  ants. 
Terns,  tp.  of  Stemula^  Thalasscos. 

Onychoprion,  Soloehelidon,  Crelo 

chelidon,   Hydrochelidon,   Seena, 

Sterna. 
Terra  Japonica,  Gambier. 
Tcrrapena.     See  Reptiles  ;  Tortoist.. 
Tesin-apho-ta-roup,  BuRM.,  Smil^x 

Chinenais. 
Teaoo  Lama.    See  Bhtt^m. 
Testudinidie.    See  Chelonia;  Tor- 

toiae. 
Totragonotheca   Abywiaic*,    Guii- 

otia  oleif era. 
Tetraogallua.    See  Pheannt. 
Tetrodon  hiapidua.       See    Kita&j 

Kura. 
Tettan  kotie  maram,  Tav.,  Sttyei 

noa  potatorum. 
Tevangar,  Tax.     See    Lemuidi: 

Loris  gracilia. 
Tewari.    See  Brahmans,  431. 
Tewaa,    HlND.,    Oug^tnU   dalbcr 

gioidea. 
Teabttl,  Hind.,  Xanthoxylon  hoatii 
Tbab,    Hind.,   Eiythiiiu   arbore> 

oena,    alao    HymenodyctioB   n 

celatim. 
Thabamba,     Tavot,     Asaoardh^ 

ocddentale. 
Tha-Vhot-kha,    BCBiC,    1MelMias< 

thea  cucumeriiia. 
Tha-boo-kyee,  BCBX.,  ICfiiMa  t<h 

tina. 
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Tha-bwat-nha-wai,     6UBH.»    Luffa 

foetida. 
Tha-byse,  BuiiM..AcmenaIeptantha ; 

Tha-byse-pouk,    Acmcna     Zey- 

lanica. 
Tha-byeh    gab,     BuRM.,     Eugenia 

caiyopbyUifolia. 
Tha-byoo,  Dlllenia  speciosa. 
Tha-dee-wa,  Bubm.,  Croton   poly- 

andrum. 
Thadsal,    Butale,    Can.,     Grewia 

tiliaefoUa. 
Thain,  Tam.,  Terminalia  bellerica, 

MyrobalaDS. 
Thai-pin-yu.    See  Pagan. 
Thai  race.    See  Khampti. 
Tha-khwa,  BuRM.,  Cucumia  utilis- 

simuB. 
Tha-khwa-hmwse,  BuRM.,  Cucumis 

melo. 
Thakola,    Kathogli,   Bea»,    Adelia 

serrata. 
Tha-koop-i>oo,   Bcrm.,    Stereosper- 

mum  chelonoides. 
Thaknr.     See  Kashmir. 
Thakuri  -  kulay,    Bekg.,     Doliohos 

pilosus. 
Tha-Iai,  BuRH.,  Pnnioa  giunatum. 
ThalL    See  Kuram  District 
Thal-padmo,  Beno.,  Hibiscus  muta- 

bilis. 
Thama-jam-wai-zeke,  BuRM.,  Ptero- 

spermum  aceroides. 
Thama-khai-ok,    BuRH.,    Abutilon 

Indicum. 
Thambagam,    Tam.,    Yatica    tum- 

buggaia. 
Thambatin,  Tav.,  Ganavalia  gladi- 

ata. 
Tha-min,  Burm.,  Kusa  dimorpha. 
Than   or   Thani,    Hind,     oi    the 

Chenab     district     and     Lahoul, 

Juglans  regia.  Walnut. 
Thanari,  HiND.,  Staphylea  emodL 
Tha-nat,  BuRU.,  Cordia  myxa. 
Tha-nat-kha,       BuRM.,      Murray  a 

exotica. 
Tha-nat-tau,  BuBM.,  Garcinia  ellip- 

tica.  Gamboge  tree. 
Than-Da-ya,BuRM.,  Citrus  bergamia. 
Thandu  -  kire,     Tam.,     Amarantus 

oleraceus. 
Thangi.     also    Thangoli,     Panj., 

Corylus  colurna. 
Thannab  Shah,   one  of  the  Eutub 

Shahi  dynasty  in  Hyderabad  in 

the  Dekhan. 
Than-the-ah,   BuRM.,   Hopea  flori- 

bunda. 
Than-wen,  Burm.,  Crocus  sativus. 
Than-yeet,  BcRU.,    Capparis   pan- 

durata. 
Thanzatt,  Nai,  Chenab,  Hordeum 

hexastichon. 
Thaori.    See  Deserts. 
Thar,  Thami  of  Kanawar,  Hemi- 

tragus  jemlaicus. 
Thar,  Nep.,  Kemorrhcudusbubalina. 
Tha-ra-bi,  BCRH. ,  Calysaccion  longi- 

folium. 
Tharla-goonj,  AIahr.,  Adenanthera 

pavonina. 
Tharpanam.    See  Hindu,  66. 
Tharra,  Tel.,  Gre^fvia  tilii»folia. 
Tharran,  a  small  Burmese  violin. 
Tharri,  HiKD.,  Diosc<»ea  deltoidea. 
Tharuar,  HiND.,  Bcnthamia  fragi- 

fera. 
Thar-ud-jamal,  Arab.,  Ostrich. 
Thatch  -  grass,     Saccharum    spon- 

taneum. 
Thaumalea  Amherstiae.    See  Pheas- 
ant. 
Thau-mo^    Wa-mo,    BuBM.,    Poly- 

poru8.j 


Thau-na — Oo-tara. 
Thaut-tha,  Burh.,  Acacia  elata. 
Tha-wen,  BuRU.,  Pongamia  glabra. 
Thayet-myo,  a  district  in  the  Pegu 

division,  British  Burma. 
Theburskud.     See  Kanawar. 
The-dew,  BURM.,  Bixa  orcUana. 
Theetkhya,  Zi-tha,  BuRM.,  Castanea 

Martabanica. 
The-ho-thayet,  BuRU.,  Anaoardium 

occidentalc. 
Theinghana,  Can.,  Cocob  nucif era. 
Theit-to,  Burm.,  Sandoricum  Indi- 
cum. 
Thelatuth,  Laterite  or  brickstone, 

used   as   a   builder's   stone,   for 

which    it   is   excellently   fitted. 

Most   of   the  handsome   Roman 

Catholic   churches   at    Goa    are 

built  of  it. 
Thclli  mara,    Malsal.,   Canarium 

strictum. 
Then)-bau-h'8oke-gyee,BuRM.,  Cicca 

disticha.  - 
Them  -  bau  •  khven  -  boung,   BURU. , 

Hibiscus  sabdariffa. 
Them-bau-ma,  Burh,  Azadirachta 

Indica. 
Them-baw-thee,     BuBU.,      Carica 

papaya. 
Then  boung,  Bubm.,  Phoenix  palu- 

dosa. 
Then-gan-pha-yung,  Burm.,  Hopea 

odorata. 
Theng-hio,  Chin.,  Cloves. 
Theng  mah.  Chin.,  Urtica  hetero- 

phylla,  Neilgherry  nettle. 
Theng -twa,    BuRM.,    Acstate    of 

copper. 
Theobroma.     See  Chocolate. 
Theodotus.    See  Bactria,  222. 
Theophila.    See  Insects. 
Theriaca      andromachi,      Theriaca 

veneta,  Tareaq  Faruq. 
Themmdi   of    Malabar,    ^Etobatis 

nari  nari. 
Thetis.    See  AdjaL 
Thetti,  Tah.  ,  Ixora  coccinea. 
Thet-ya,    BuBM.,    Gardenia    flori- 

bnnda. 
Thet-yen-nee,  Tiglium  pavanna. 
Thi-dew,  Thi-den-pan,  Burm.,  Bixa 

orcllana. 
Thikeree,  Benq.,  Hind.,  Phaseolus 

radiatus. 
Thilak,  Hind.,  Wikstrsemia  salici- 

folia. 
Thim-bo-Nyan,      BuRM.,     Batatas 

edulis. 
Thin^bo  zi  pyu,  BuRM.,  Phyllanthus 

distichus. 
Thirtankara.   See  Jain ;  Parasnath. 
Thiru  vala  connay,  Tam,,  Bauhinia 

tomentosa. 
Thissa,  Hind.,  Khus  buckiamela. 
Thit-kado,  BuRM.,  Cedrela toona. 
Thit-kyah,  Bubm.,  Quercus  semi- 

serrata. 
Thit-kyam-bo,    Bubm.,     Cinnamo- 

mum  incrs. 
Thit    kyouk  nway,    Bubm.,   Wil- 

loughbeia  Martabanica. 
Thit-lin-da,  Bubm.,  Spathodea,  «p. 
Thit  men,  Bubm.,  Agathis  loran- 

thifolia,  also  Dammara  orientalis 

and  PodocarpiiB  neriifolia. 
Thit-pa-gan,  Bubm.,  Pongamia.  $p. 
Thit-phyew, .  Bubm.,    Sibia   glome- 

rata. 
Thit-sai,  Bubm.,    Buchanania  lati- 

folia. 
Thit -see,      Bubm.,     Melanorrhsea 

usitata.    See  Resin. 
Thit-tha  hpu  tshi,    BUBU.»   Mela- 
leuca cajaputi. 
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I  Thit-wa-ji,  BuBM.,  Armosia  dasy- 
I      carpa. 
Thit  -  va,    Bubm.,    Gordonia   florl- 

bunda. 
Thi-yu,  Chin.,  Petroleum. 
Thoda  gatti.  Can.,  Dalbcrgia  lati- 

folia. 
Thom,  Bhot,  Ursus,  sp. 
Thomas,  George.    See  Hissar. 
Thona,  Sutlej,  Taxus  baccata. 
Thorn  apple,  Datura  stramonium. 
Thom  tree,  Cratteva  crenulata. 
Thorna  tribe,  Tibet 
Thotli,  the   divine  intellect  of  the 

Egyptians.    See  Osiris. 
ThoTira,    Hind.,    Conocarpus    lati- 

folia. 
Thovary    parpu,    Tam.,     Cajanus 

Indicus,  Pigeon  pea.     See  Burri 

Tour;  Dhal. 
Thrushes,   <p.    of    Merulidse    and 

Brachypodidas. 
Thuhar,  Hind.,  Euphorbia  nivulia. 
Thuja    articulata,   Callitris    quad- 

rivalvis. 
Thukallum,     Malbal.,     Elettaria 

cardamomum. 
T'hul  or  Thai,  St'hala,  Arid  land. 
Thulkuri,      Beng.,      Hydrocotyle 

Asiatica. 
Thul-pudmo,  Benq.,  Hibiscua  muta- 

bilis. 
Thum,  Hind..  Berchemia,  «p.    In 

Bassahir,  Thum  is  the  Fraxinus 

xanthoxyloides  or  crab  ash,  and 

in  Kanawar,  Puliurus  aculeata. 
Thumbatan  -  kai,    Tam.,    Dolichoa 

ensiformis. 
Thumbe  kire,  Tam.,  Leucas  aspera. 
Thumuti,    Tam.,   Cucumis    pubes- 

cens. 
Thuneer,    Zumub,    Hind.,    Taxus 

baccata. 
Thun^'hsen-pan,  BuBM.,  Gardenia 

florida. 
Thunku-pushpa,  Maleal.,  Clitorea 

tematea. 
Tliunu,  Jhelum,  Taxus  baccata. 
Thuparamaya.    See  Pallonarua. 
rhur,  Chald.    See  Parkhar :  TTiul. 
Thu-ra-pee,    Bubm.,    Cidopnyllum, 

sp, 
Thurlkuri,     Brng.,      Hydrocotyle 

Asiatica. 
Thumel,  ]?anj.,  Benthamia  fragi- 

fera. 
Thiir-wag  of  Kanawar,  Fells  uncia. 
Thwoot-ta-bat,      Bubm.,      Achras 

sapota. 
Tliy-vala  ver,  Maleal.,  Roots  of 

Gynandropsis  pentaphylla. 
Tiaily,  Tahiti,  Aleurites  triloba. 
Ti-an,  Kanawab,  Acer  cultratum. 
Tiau-chih,  Chin.,  Pseonia  rubra. 
Tiau-t*ang,  Chin.,  Uncaria  gambir.  " 
Tibba,  Panj..  Sandy  hillocky  soil.        • 
Tibet.   See  BWn-H'ygor ;  Burials ; 

Hot  Springs. 
Tidal  wave.    See  Bore. 
Tiddi,    Hind.,    Grasshopper.     See 

Insects. 
Tien-chuh-kan-kyang,    Chin.,    Zo- 

doary. 
Tien-hwa-fen,  Chin.,  Bryonia. 
Tien-lian,  Liu,  Chin.,  Polygonaceie. 
Tien   pau    tsau,    Chin.,    Solanum 

nigrum. 
Tien  Shan— Central  Asia ;  Ilavrata. 
Tien-sz-lih,  Chin.,  iEsculus  Chin- 

ensis. 
Tie  thie,  Bubm.,  Ficus  carica. 
Tietti,     Tiette,     Jay.,    Stryohnos 

tieute. 
Tifan,  Chin.,  Typhoon. 
Tige  jemuda,  Tel.,  Saroostemma. 
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Tiger  lily,  Fardanthus  Chinensifl. 
Tiglath-rileser.     Seo  Babylon  in. 
Ti-huieb,  Chin.,  Alkanet. 
Tika.    See  Euonymus  tlDgens. 
Tikhur,     Tikor,    Hind.,    Curcuma 

angustifolia. 
Ti-kin,    CuiN.,    Eupborbia    cbam- 

aesyce, 
Tikri,  HiND.,  Bocrbaavia  ereota. 
Tikta-raj,  Beng.,  Amoora  robituka. 
Tikto  sbak,   Beng.,   Cratieva  Rox- 

burgbii. 
Ti-knb-pi,  Chin.,  Berberis  lycium. 
Til,  Hind.,  Sesamum  ludicum. 
Tilaka.     See  Kudra  Bbatta. 
Tilaor,  Hind.,  Hoiibara. 
Tilea  gurjun,  Beng.,  Dipterocarpus 

laevis. 
Tilgiri  of  KaBbmir,    StumuB  vul- 
garis. 
TiUa   kacbang,     PaNj.,    Aconitum 

napellns. 
Tilian.     See  Borneo,  419. 
Tilora,  Hind.,  Stuxnus  vulgaris. 
Tilpattar,  Kilpattar,   Jhel.,    Acer 

coltratum. 
Timab-itaxD,  Malay,  Lead. 
Timbul,  Pan  J.,  Ficus  Roxburgbii. 
Timburi,  Dekh.,  Diospyros  ombry- 

opteris. 
Timmcr,  SiND.,  Avicennia  tomcn- 

tosa. 
Timor.     See  Arcbipelago,  135. 
Tinoal,  Boi-ax. 
Tind,    Albinda,    Hind.,    Citrullus 

fifitulosus. 
Tinda  parua,  Maleal.,   Epicarpus 

orientalis. 
Ting-biang,     Chin.,    Caryopbyllus 

aromaticuB. 
Ting-tsze,  Chin.,  Cloves. 
Tinian  pine,  Beef -wood,  Casuarina 

muricata. 
Tin-mil,  Hind.,  lit.  tbree  moutlis  ; 

tbe  river  formed  by  tbe  junction 

of  the  Cbenabj'Jbelum,  and  Ravi. 

At  Multan  it  is  balf  a  mile  wide. 
Tinnevelly  senna,  Cassia  elongata, 

C.  officinalis. 
Tinnim,  Arab.,  a  sea  serpent. 
Tin-stone,  Cassiterite. 
Tipili,  Tam.,  Singh.,  Cbavica  Rox- 
burgbii. 
Tipula,     sp.,     the    crane-fly;    the 

larvse  attacks  poppy  seed  in  store. 
Tir,  Sera,  Sind.,  Capra  aegngriis, 
Tirah  valley.    See  Cbura. 
Tircanamalay  maram,  Tam.,  Berrya 

ammonilla. 
Ti-rb,    Muh-rb,     Chin.,     Fungus, 

Mushroom. 
Tirmantha,  Tam.,  Earnest  money. 
Timi,  Calligonum  polygonoides. 
Tiroonoot  oondi,  T^iM. ,  Ashes. 
Tirpu,  Plains  of  S.   Can.,   Hopea 

parviflora. 
Tirthankara.     See  Jain  ;  Palitana. 
Tirukalli,    Tam.,    Eupborbia   tira- 

cnlli. 
Tinikkaz  Hukkunram.    See   Paxi- 

tirtba. 
Tiru-mtri-pacb*ha,  Malsal.,  Arte- 
misia. 
Tiruvallavar.    See  Kural. 
Tirwa,  Can.,  Xylia  dokbriformis. 
Ti-shwang,  Chin.,  Saltpetre. 
Tiska,  Can.,  Gasella  Bennettii. 
Tista.     See  Rivers, 
l^ta,  Bhot,  Gcntiana  tenella. 
Tita,  Beng.,  Picrorrbiza  kurrooa. 
Titans.     See  Rori  Barolli. 
Tita-pat,  Beng.,  Corcborus  acutan- 

gulus. 
Titar,    Tatri,    JuELUM,  Rbufl  suc- 

cedanea. 


Tithi.    See  Pancbanga. 

Titles.     See  Cbalukya ;  Hindu,  74  ; 

Hwang. 
Tit-sein,   Ban-kba,   Bubm.,   Termi- 

nalia  bellerica. 
Titta    oommodoo,     Singh.,    Colo- 

cynth. 
Ti*u  of  Hazara,  Artocarpus  integti- 

folius. 
Tiwnr,  BOUBAT,  Barringtouia  acut- 

angula. 
Tiyari.    See  Cbaldee. 
Tkeng-bia,     Chin.,     C'dryopbyllus 

aromaticus. 
Toa-kba-kyi,  BuRM.,  Chiretta. 
Toaratti    maram,    Tam.,    Capparis 

divaricatii. 
Tobba.     See  El-Beit ;  Himyar. 
Tochari.     See  Hi ;  Sac». 
Toda.     See  DravidiaB. 
Toda  pendek,  Malay.    See  Fishes, 

1116. 
Toda  vadi,  Maleal.,  Oxalidaceae. 
Toddali,  Tam.,  Toddalia  aculcatsi. 
Todda  pana,  Maleal.,   Cycas  cir- 

cinalis. 
Toddy.    See  Coooanut. 
;  Toddy  cat,  Paradoxunw  musauga. 
Toddv  shrike,  Artamua  fuscus. 
Tojmbili,  Singh.,  Cocos  nucifera. 
To-gci,  Maleal.,  PeiMsock. 
Toggul  bawali,  Can.,  Pteropus  E<1- 

wardsii. 
Togral  Beg.     See  Attila. 
Toguru,  Tel.,  Morinda  citrifolia. 
Tohar,  Tour,  HiND.,  Cajanus  Indica, 

Dbal. 
Tokai,  Malay,  Grccko. 
Toka  pana,  Hind.,  Pistia  stratiotu*. 
Tokdar,     HiND.,      EuiM>dotis    Ed- 

wardsiL 
Toko-pat  palm.     See  Jhapi. 
Tokra,  Hind.,  Basket. 
Tola,  a  Hindu  college,  i.  435. 
Tola,  Hind.,  Ordeal. 
Tola,  Can.,  Canis  pallipes.  Wolf. 
Tolsu-mudriya,  Beng.,  Leoa. 
Tom,  Tarum,  Talum,  Mal.,  Indigo- 

f  era  tlnctoria. 
Tomato— Lycopersicum. 
Tombiravan,  Tam.,  Jugglers. 
Tombs.    See  Architecture,  149. 
Tomerus  of  Arrian.    See  Oriito, 
Tomicus.    See  Insects. 
Tommon  mnnga,  Malay,  Curcuma 

amada. 
Tomon,  Malay,  Curcuma  zedoaria. 
Tomra   kaddu,    Hind.,    Lagenaria 

vulgaris. 
Tonareng.     See  Semitic  Races. 
Tonberos  of  Pliny.    See  Orit». 
Tondano.    See  Celebes. 
Tondi,  Tadi  chettu,  Tel.,  Terminalia 

bellerica. 
Tondi    teregam,    Maleal.,    Calli- 

carpa. 
Tonga-bhera.     See  Oritse. 
Tong-pang-chong,  Chin.,  Rhinacan- 

thus  communis. 
Tongus,  Hind.,  Marsdenia  tenacis- 

sima. 
Tonk.     See  Hindustan,  80. 
Toon,  Cedrela  serrata. 
Tooth-brush  tree,  Salvadora  Pcrsica. 
Topaz,  Precious  stones. 
Topes.    See  Buddhist  Remains ;  In- 

gouletz. 
Tor  Tarin.    See  Afghanistan. 
Tora-bujja,       Sutlej,       Adhatoda 

vasica. 
Toralu,  CAN.,  Canis  pallipes,  Wolf. 
Tora  malu,  Singh.,  Cybmm  gutta- 

tum,  the  seir  fish. 
Torch  tree,  Ixora  parviflora. 
Tordino  berluccio,  Venice,  Ortolan. 
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Torelaga,  Tel.,  Limonia  acidisaima. 

Tori,  Torii,  Jap.     See  Toran. 

Toro.     See  OrdeaL 

Torpedinidse.     See  Fishes,  1117. 

Tortoises.    See  Chclonia ;  Reptiles. 

Tortricide.    See  Reptiles. 

To-sa  of  Nepal,  Hordeum  hexasti- 

ohon. 
Tota  calir  akkisa,  Tel.,   Colocasia 

Indica. 
Tota  kura,  Tkl.,  Amarantus  olera 

ecus. 
Totanus,  Greenshank.    See  Scolop- 

acidse. 
Tot-chi-fa,  Chin.,  Quisqualis  Indica. 
Totilla-gass,     Singh.,    CaJoaanthc^ 

Indica. 
Totri,  Panj.,  Rhus  coriaria. 
Touaf,  Arab.,  Circumambulatiou. 
Touanese,  a  kind  of  Chinese   silk 

fabria 
Toucans,  sp.  of  the  family  Rampb- 

astida}. 
Touk  -  kyau,     BuRM.,     Pentaptora 

arjuna. 
Touk-ta,    BuRM.,    Tacca    pinnati 

Ada. 
Toun^  peing-nai,  Buem.,  Artocarpus 

echmatus. 
Toung-phet   woon,   BURM.,    Pieri>- 

spermum  acerifolium. 
Toung-tha.     See  Chittagong. 
Toung-than,    Bubm.,    Xanthoxylon 

budi-unga. 
Tour,     Hind.,     Xanthium     stni- 

marium. 
Tovaray,  Tam.,  Diospyros  toposia. 
Tow.     See  CodiUa. 
Tower  of  Silence.     See  Dokhma. 
To-wi-kie,  ChIn.     See  Colours,  7Sr> ; 

Porcelain. 
Towru,  Toudu,  Tam.,  Tkl.,  Bran. 
Toxotes  jaculata.    See  Fishes,  1117. 
Toy  Cart — Jonesia  asoka. 
Tragclaphus    hippelaphus.     Porta  i 

pictus.. 
Tragopon.    See  Pheasant. 
Tragularia  horrida,  Pisonia  Tillosa. 
Tragulus.    See  Cervids. 
Tranna,  Hind.,  Yinoetoxicnm  canes- 

cens. 
Transmi^tion.    See  Sankhya. 
Transoxiana— Mawar-u-Nah  r. 
Trao,  Rjao,  Ladakh.  Buckwheat. 
Trap.     See  Building  Materials. 
Trap-door  spider.    See  Insects. 
Trap-tuffa.    See  Building  UaterU^. 
Trasi,  Japan,  Balachan. 
Trasta-walu,   Singh.,  Ipomoca  tor 

pethum. 
Trawake    of    Sutlej.      See     OxJi- 

dacesB. 
Tree  cat,  »p.  of  Paradoxunis. 
Tree-ferns.    See  Alsopbila. 
Tree  of  healing,  58G. 
Tree  of  life.    Seo  Carpets,  586. 
Tree  swift,  Dendrochelidon,  tp. 
Tree-worship,  Serpent-worslup. 
Trees,  sacred.  Hindu,  65. 
Trekam,  Trckhan,  Jhkl.,  Acer  ccl 

tratum. 
Trepang,    Malay,    Japan%     Hok- 

thuria. 
Treronidae.    See  Birds  ;  CohunU. 
Tributary  Mahals.     See  Bendkar: 

Cuttack. 
Trichelia  emetics.     See  EI-Kaja. 
Trichia  exigua.    See  Drepana ;  In 

sects. 
Trichinidae.     See  Sillsgo. 
Trichobusis.    See  Hoidab. 
Trichogloasus    omatus.     See    Cit 

tura. 
Trichoon  karka,  Arundo  karka. 
Trichopodiis.    See  Fislies,  111& 
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Triohospornm  grandiflorun],  ^schy- 
nanthus  grandiflonis. 

Tridocna.     See  Clam  ;  MoUuec. 

Trigla.     See  Gurnard. 

Trigonella  Indica,  Rothia  trifoliata. 

Trigonella  tetrapetala,  Cyamoiisis 
psoraloides. 

Trigonocephalus  Sumatranua,  Rep- 
tiles. 

Trikadiiah,MuRR£E,Acer  cultratum. 

Trilocha  varians,  a  silk-worm  of 
India.     See  Bombycina,  412. 

Trimeresurcs.    See  Reptiles.' 

Trimurti.     See  Basant. 

Trincomaleo  wood,  Bcrrya  ammon- 
illa.  • 

Tringa,  Stints,  Knot,  Scolopacidse. 

Trionyeidae.     See  Reptiles. 

Tripoli ;  in  Barbary  is  Tarablus-ul- 
Gharb,  a  seaport  town  with  a 
harbour,  and  Tai-ablus-iis-Sham, 
Syrian  Tripoli,  a  seaport  town 
with  an  open  roadstead.  Tripoli 
means  three  towns. 

Tripunkhi,  Hind.,  Coldenia  pro- 
cumbens. 

Tri-sira,  a  name  of  Ccrbura. 

Trisula  or  Trident.     See  Siva. 

Triumphal  arch.  See  Pai-loo;  Toran. 

Trivikrama  Bhatta.  See  Sri  Harsha. 

Trivikrama  Sona.  See  Baital  Pachisi. 

Trogon,  «p.  of  Harpactes. 

Trophis  aspera,  Epicarpus  orientalis. 

Tropic  bird,  8p.  of  Phaiton. 

Tronidonotus  junceus.  See  Rep- 
tiles. 

Trout  of  the  rivers  of  India,  sp.  of 
Barilius. 

Trubu,  Malay,  Fish  roe,  Alausa 
toll. 

Truffles.     See  Fungus. 

Trumba,  Kala,  Kashmir,  Buck- 
wheat. 

Trammel,  Tirmul,  Panj.,  Ficus  Rox- 
burghii. 

Tsa  -  ba  -  Icn  ?  BURM. ,  Andropogon 
schoenanthus. 

Tsabri,  Sutlkj,  Buckwheat. 

Tsah-tsiang-ts'au,  Chin.  Sec  Oxali- 
daceae. 

Tsale,  Tib.,  Borax. 

Tsalla-eadda,  Tel.,  Asparagus  ad- 
scendens. 

Tsal  Tsalya.     Sec  Fly  ;  Insects. 

Tsal-wee,  Burm.,  a  chain  worn  as  a 
badge  of  nobility  by  the  Burmese. 
It  has  been  surmised  to  have  its 
origin  in  the  Brahmanical  thread. 

Tsam-be-ley,  BuRif.,  Lagerstroemia 
parviflora. 

Tsa-muot,  BuRH.,  Anethum  graveo- 
lens. 

Tsa  myeik,  Burm.,  Anethum  sowa. 

Tsang,  also  Si  Tsang,  the  Chinese 
name  of  Tibet. 

Tsang  -  shuh.  Chin.,  Atractylodes 
rubra.  > 

Tsan-pu,  or  Brahmaputra. 

Tsan-tau,  Hu-tau,  Chin.,  Faba  vul- 
garis. 

Tsa  -  tha  -  khwa,  BuRM.,  Coccinea 
Indica. 

Tsau,  Ta-tsau,  Chin.,  Jujube  tree. 

Ts*au  kiueh-ming,  Chin.,  Cclosia 
argentea. 

Tsaukoh,  Chin.,  Gleditschia  Sinen- 
sis. 

Ts'au-kwo,  Chin.,  Amomum  me- 
dium. 

T'sau-mu,  Chin.    See  Oxalidacese. 

Tsau  -  tau  -  k'au,  Chin.,  Amomum 
globosum. 

Tsay-tham-by-ah,  BuRM.,  Gardenia 
lucida. 

Tsch-sie,  Chin.,  Alisma  plantago. 


Ts*eh-tsih,  Chin.,  Euphorbia  lunu- 
lata. 

Tsein-a-pho-ta-roup,  BURM.,  Pachy- 
ma  cocos. 

Tse-ki,  Chin.,  Porcelain. 

Tser-khar,  Soorch,  PANJ.,Hippophae 
salicifolia. 

Tser-kuji,    Chu-li,    Chin.,    Prunus 
Armeniaca. 

Tse  tse.    See  Fly ;  Insects ;  Taba- 
nidte. 

T'sia-pangam,  Maleal,  Csesalpinia 
sappan. 

T'siela,  Maleal.,  Ficus  t'siela. 

Tsien,  Tsang,    or    Anterior   Tibet, 
Tibet. 

T'sing-hau,  Chin.,  Artemisia,  sp. 

Tsing-kiuh-pi,  Chin.,  Citrus  micro- 
carpa. 

T'sing-kwo,    Chin.,    Canarium   pi- 
mela. 

Tsmg-siang,  Chin.,  Celosia  argentea. 

Tsing-sian-tau,  Chin.,  Pea. 

Tsing-tu.    See  Sukhavati. 

Tsin-kiau,   Chin.,  Gendarussa  vul- 
garis. 

Tsioh-rh-ngo-tan,  Chin.,  Euphorbia 
chamacsyce. 

Tsiru  panna,  Maleal.,  Calophyllum 
calaba. 

T«o,  Tibetan,  a  lake.    See  Lake. 

Tsoing,  Burm.,  Gava^us  sondaicus. 

Tso  -  na  -  ts*au,  Chin.      See    Solan- 
acea3. 

Tso-taiang-ts'au,  Chin.     See  Oxali- 
dacese. 

Tsze-fen-shwang,  Chin.,  Vennilion. 

Tsze-hwa-ti-ting,    Chin.,    Fumaria 
officinalis. 

Tsze-kin-hwa,  Chin.,  Viola  odorata. 

Tsze-ts'au-jung,  CliiN.,  Lao. 

Tsz-tan,  Chin.,  Anchusa  tinctoria. 

Tuba — Kalpa-vriksha. 

Tuba  bidji,  Malay,  Anamirta  coc- 
cuius. 

Tubiki,    Tinduki,    Tel.,  Diospyros 
cmbryopteris. 

Tubipora  musica.  Zoophyte. 

Tubunna,    Chakan,    Beng.,    Celtis 
orientalis. 

Tuckir,    Tuggur,    Hind.,    Asarum 
Europieuro. 

Tuda  valle,   Tak.,   Solanum  tiilo- 
batum. 

Tufan,  Arab.,  Turk.,  Deluge. 

Tuffa   armina,    Arab.,    Armeniaca 
vulgaris. 

Tuffah,  Arab.,  Pyrus  malus. 

Tuffah-ul-arz,      ARAa,      Anthemis 
nobilis. 

Tu-fu-ling,  Chin.,  Smilax  Chinensis. 

Tuga.    See  Brahmans,  431. 

Tugha,  Turk.,  Horse-tail  standard. 

Tugu-hsen-pan,     BURM.,     Gardenia 
florida. 

Tuhfah-U8-shaitan,     Arab.,     Man- 
drake. 

Tu-hiung,  Chin.,  Realgar. 

Tuh-kiah,    San8KRITO-Cu.,    Chest- 
nuts. 

Tub  -  kioh  -  lien,    Chin.  ,    Caladium 
xanthorizum. 

Tu-hwui-hiang,  Chin.,  Aniseed. 

Tuisto.    See  Suevi. 

Tui-tui  of  Australia,  Aleurites  tri- 
loba. 

Tuj,  Dalchini,  HiND.,  Cinnamon. 

Tukeyiun,  Heb.,  Peacock. 

Tukharistan.    See  Talikan. 

Tukhm-i-bunj-i-Bumi,  Pebs.,  Hyos- 
damus  niger. 

Tuki,  Tel.,  Diospyros  ebenum. 

Tukla,  Kapila,  Hind.,  Rottlera  tinc- 
toria. 

Tula  Ayana.    See  Ayana. 
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Tulip  tree,  Thespesia  populnea. 
Tulka-pyr,  Tam.,  Phased  us. 
Tulsi,    Ocimum,   an    ordeal.      See 

Divination. 
Tulsi  Sashti.    See  Kanheri. 
Tulu.    See  Languages. 
Tum,  Beng.,  Garuga  pinnata. 
Tumal,  Hind.,  Diospyros  toraentosa. 
Turabi    maram,    Tam.,    Diospyros 

ebenum. 
Tumbu£Qgaia,    Tel.,    Vatica    tum- 

buggaia. 
Tumi,  Tumbi,  Tam.,  Tel.,  Diospyros 

Wightiana. 
Tumika,    Tumiki,  Tel.,  Diospyros 

embryopteris. 
Tumma    chettu,    Tel.,    Diospyros 

mclanoxylon. 
Tummi,  Tel.,  Leucas  cephalotes. 
Tum-pha,  Tib.,  Taxidea  leucura. 
Tumtum,  Arab.,  Rhus  ooriaria. 
Tumujufl.   See  Cromlech ;  Ingoulctz; 

St'hupa. 
Tung,  Beng.,  Rottlera  tinctoria. 
Tung,  Kash.,  Taxufi  baccata. 
Tung,    Titar,    Titri,    Panj.,    Rhus 

semialata. 
Tunga  muste,  Tel.,  Cypcrus  hexas- 

tachyus. 
Tung-k'au,  Chin.,  Brick-tea. 
Tung-kwa,  Chin.  ,Benincasa  cerifcra. 
Tung-lo,  Chin.,  Sulphate  of  copper. 
Tung-po-tau,  To  kuh.  Chin.,  Amo- 
mum cardamomum. 
Tung-sha,  Chin.,  Sal  ammoniac. 
Tung-shu,  Chin.,  Jatropha  curcas. 
T'ung-toh-muh,  Chin.,  Aralia  papy- 

rifera. 
Tung-t'sau,  Chin.,  Clematis  vitalba. 
Tung-ts'ing,  Chin.,  ligustrum  luci- 

dum. 
Tunguz.    See  Oronchon. 
Tunicaries.     See  Ascidiadae. 
Tunkana,  Sansk.,  Borax. 

Tun-kwa,Hiang-kwa,CHiN.  ,Cucumis 

melo. 
Tunna,  Toon,  Beng.,  Cedrcla  toona. 
Tunnus,  Mahr.,   Ougeinia    dalber- 

gioides. 
Tupha,  Turk.,  Horse-tail  standard. 
Tu-pih-poh,  Chin.,  Betel  leaf. 
Tut,  Dhal,  Hind.,  Cajanus  Indicus. 
Turai,    Chaul-turai,    Hind.,   Luff  a 

foetida. 
Turaju,  head  hunters  of  Celebes. 
Tura  lodh.  Hind.,  Rondeletia  tine- 

toria. 
Turanian  languages— Literature. 
Turanj,  Hind.,  Citron. 
Turbat-i-Haidari.     See  Khaf. 
Turbuz,    Hind.,    CitruUus    cucur- 

bita. 
Turch-tezak,  Pers.,  Cress. 
Turfa,  Arab.,  Tamarix  gallica. 
Turi,  Malay,  Agati  grandiflora. 
Turia,  Hind.,  Brassica  juncca. 
Turk.      Sec  Afghanistan  ;    Central 

Asia  ;  Ertoghrul ;  Kara  Kalpak ; 

Turkoman. 
Tttrka-vepa,  Tel.;  Olax  scandens. 
Turkilani.     See  Afghanistan. 
Turkish.    See  Languages. 
Tuivmandi,  Hind.,  a  cattle  stand. 
Turmeric,  Curcuma  longa. 
Turmeric    tree,    Coscinium    fencs- 

tratum. 
Tumsol,  Tiaridiimi  Indieum. 
Turpani,  Hind.,  Viscum  album. 
Tuipentine  trees,  Triituiia  albicans 

of  Australia. 
Turquoise.    See  Firozah;  Precious 

Stones. 
Turr»a    virens,    Atalantia    mono- 

ph^Ua. 
Turricn,  SiAM.,  Durio  zibethinus. 
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Tunha,  Hama2,  Pees.,  Bomex 
aoetosa. 

Tnrshka.    See  Takshak. 

Turtlea.    See  Chelonia ;  Reptiles. 

Turui,  Beng.,  Lufifa,  «p.,  Water- 
melon. 

Turumti,  Hyi>otriorchi8  cbicquera. 

Turunj,  Abab.,  Citron. 

Turunjabin,  HiND.,  Manna  of  Alhagi 
maurorum. 

Tusa.    See  Cloths. 

Tusi  wool.    See  Ibex. 

T'u-sz-tsze,  Chin.,  Cusuta  reflexa. 

Tut,  DuKH.,  Hind.,  Moms  Indica. 

Tutanagam,  Tam.,  Zinc. 

Tutanague  work.     See  Arts,  172. 

Tu-tang,  Koh-liu,  Cmx.,  Calamus. 

Tutatar,  Hind.,  "Woodcock. 

Tu-thi,  Tah.,  Abutilon  tomen- 
toBum. 

Tutiya,  Nila  tutia,  Hind.,  Sulphate 
of  copper. 

Tutthanjana,  Sanbk.,  Bluestone. 

Tutti  benda,  Tel.,  Abutilon  Indicum. 

Tuttura-benda,  Tam.,  Abutilon  In- 
dicum. 

Tuturalu  of  Kamaon,  Martes  fla- 
vigula. 

Tuvaray,  Can.,  Cajanus  Indicus. 

Tuwari.     See  Deserts,  92Q. 

Twice  bom.     Sec  Dwaija. 

Typhlopodc— Poneridae. 

Tze-tau,  Chin.,  Rosewood. 
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Ua-jo,  Ua,  Khas,  of  Sutlej,  Hor- 

dcum  coeleste. 
Ubbukada,  Tel.,  Rothia  trifoliata. 
Ubdie    narikaylum,     SaN8K,     Sea- 

cocoanut. 
Ubhul,  Hind.,  Juniperus  recurva. 
Ubi,  Jav.,  Malay,  Dioscorea  alata. 
Ubusha  of  Si>tlej,  Artemisia,  «p. 
Uchinta  kura,  Tel.,  Solan um  trilo- 

batum. 
Ud,  Mahb.,  Paradoxurosmusanga. 
Ud,  Arab.,  Hind.,  Agallooha  wood. 
Udai.     See  Binua  ;  Kedah. 
Udaipur,  Hindustan,  80 ;  Mewar. 
Udaya  Das.     See  Birbhan. 
XJdayagiri.       See    Cave    Temples ; 

Khandagiri. 
Ud-billii  Hind.,  Lutra  nair. 
TJdiram    panum,    Sansk.,    Cacalia 

coccinea. 
Udora  verticillata,   Hydrilla  verti- 

cillata. 
Udotea.    See  Sea-weeds. 
Uduga,     TJdugu,    Trl.,    Al&ngium 

decapetalum. 
Udumu,  Tam.,  Iguana. 
Ugai,  Sliing,  TR.-lND.,Fraxinusflori- 

bunda. 
Ugal,  Ulgophapar,SuT.,  Buckwheat. 
XJgam,  Beng.,  Excoecariaagalloclia. 
Ugir-turki,  PERS.,  Acorus  (ndamus. 
Uigur.        See     Dungani  ;     Turk  ; 

Turkestan. 
Ul^ilbar  ke  munke,  DuKH.,  Canna 

Indioa. 
Ulandu,  Tam.    See  Phaaeolus. 
Ulat  -  ohandal,     Beng.,     Gloriosa 

superbft. 
Ule.     See  Caoutchouc. 
Ulimera,    Tel.,    Diospyros    chlor- 

oxylon. 
Ulinddi,  Tel.,  Cratseva  Roxburghii. 
UUsi,  Valisi,  yala8alu,TEL.,Guizotia 

oldfera. 
yilador.    See  Mala-Arayan. 
UUona  ti«e,  TEL.,  Oardiospormum 

halioacabum. 
^  'inda,TEL.  ,Dio«pyT08  chloroxylon. 


Uluwa,  SiNOH.,  Trigonella  fceuum 

grascum. 
Ulva  latissima,  Sea-weeds. 
UlvaUu,  Ulava,  Tel.,  Dolichos  uni- 

florus. 
Umar-ibn-ur-Ridb.    See  Sufi. 
Umati,  Tel.,  Datura. 
Umbrella.    See  Cave  Temples,  610 ; 

H'tee;  Tee. 
Umbrina  Russelli.    See  Isinglass. 
Umbuti  ki  baji,  Dukh.    See  Oxali- 

dace». 
Umi-do-ganie,  Chin.,  Limulus  longi- 

spina. 
Um-Keis.    Hot  Springs,  111. 
Umkund    babri,    Tr.-Ind.,    Ajuga 

bract  eata. 
Ummeydes.    See  Abdallah. 
Umriti,  Amalaca,  Sansk.,  Emblica 

officinalis. 
Unab,  Arab.,  Fruit  of  jujube  tree. 
Unab-deo.    See  Hot  Springs,  113. 
Unai.     See  Hot  Springs,  112. 
Undi,  Sultana  champa,  Hind.,  Calo- 

phyllum  inophyllum. 
Undimandari,      Tel.,      Polianthes 

tuberosa. 
Undopherres.    See  Bactria,  224. 
Undurugu   manu,    Tel.,    Sapindus 

rubiginosus. 
Unkudu,  Tel.,  Unoaria  gambir. 
Un-kiie,  Chin.,  Limulus  longispina. 
Unona  esculenta,  Artabotrys  odor- 

atissimuB. 
Unona  longifolia,  Polyalthia  longi- 

folia. 
Unona  narium,  Uvaria  narum. 
Unsri  of  Sutlej,  Rubus,  sp. 
Untamol,   Hind.,  Tylophora  asth- 

matica. 
Unta  ruma,  Malay,  Camel's  hair. 
Untia  bag,  Hind.,  Felis  leo. 
Unt-katara,  Hind.,  Solanum  xantho- 

carpum. 
Ununtamul,  Beng.,  Hind.,  Hemi- 

desmus  Indicus. 
Uorhuree.     See  Kurao ;  Marriage. 
'Upad'hay*ya.    See  Hindu,  66. 
Upa  Meru.     See  Pamir. 
Upana,  Sanbk.,  Asarum  Europium. 
Upanayam.     See  Hindu,  66. 
Upanga,  Beng.,  Achyranthes  aspera. 
Uparinta,     Tel.,      Cardiospermum 

lialicacabum. 
Upas  tjeute,  Tshellik,  Jav.,  Strych- 

noB  tieute. 
Upas  tree,  Antiaris  toxicaria. 
U-pa-tzin,  Burh.,  a  recluse. 
Uplati,  Hind.,  Aplotaxis  auriculata. 
Upo'daki,  Sansk.,  Basella  cordifolia. 
Uppu     pNonna,    Tel.,    Rhizophora 

mucronata. 
Upurajita,  BENG.,  Clitoria  tematea. 
Upwa,  Tupo,  LADAKH.,Avenafatua. 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  Imam  Ali.    See 

Babylonia,  218  ;  Chaldsea,  641. 
Ural  Lake.    See  Lake. 
Urali,  Mala-Arayan. 
Uraon.    See  Dravidian. 
Uravada,  Varavada,  Tel.,  Bruguiera 

parviflora. 
Urceola  elastica.    See  Caoutchouc. 
Urdu.    See  Literature. 
Uredo.     See  Caries  ;  Fungus. 
Urela-tamara,  Mal.,Tam.,  lonidium 

suffruticoBum. 
Urcn,  Maleal.,  Urena  lobata. 
Urghi,  Hind.  J  a  bunch  of  doorva 

grass  tied  with  a  slip  of  plantain 

leaf  or  with  red  cotton. 
Urginea  Coromandelica.    See  Kaza 

Gadda. 
Urginea  maritima,  SquilL 
Urit-manis,  Malay,  Gfyoyrrhiza. 
Uriya.    See  Orissa. 
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Urkan,  Abab.,  LawBonia  inermis. 
Uro    kanija    nalika,    Tel.,    Celtis 

orientalis. 
Uropeltidse.    See  Reptiles. 
Urrvi,  Umi,  Geh,  Panj.,  Corylus 

columa. 
Ursa.    See  Panchami  Rishi. 
Ursool,  Mahb.  ,  Canthimn  didymxim. 
Urtenysa,  Arab.,  Cyclamen,  sp. 
Urtica  heterophyUa,  GirardmiA  Les* 

chenaultiana. 
Urtica  interrupta,  Boehmeria  inter- 

rupta. 
Urtica  nivea,  China  graaB,Boehmeria 

nivea. 
Uru,  Umi  of  Kaghan,  Ciesalpinia 

sepiaria. 
Uru   joba,    Juva^   Beng.,   Hibiscus 

rosa  Sinensis. 
Urukann,  SiNOH.,  Lasiaather»  api- 

caulis. 
Urupa,  BiIaleal.,  Hopea  decandra. 
UruSj    Beng.,    Solanum   verbasci- 

folium. 
Urns  or  Utaroaha,  Sansk.,  Adhaiodr. 

vasica. 
Urvi.    See  Prit'hiva. 
Ushak  ?  Arab.,  Gum-ammoniac. 
Ushb,  Arab.,  Green  grass ;  when  (lr>' 

it  is  called  Hashish. 
Ushnaz  daoud,  Arab.,  Phaseolns. 
Ushtarana  Afghans.    See  Povindah. 
Usik    manu,    Tel.,   Ciatseva    Rox- 
burghii. 
Usima.     See  Kusima. 
Usirika,  Tsl.,  Phyllanthus  emblica. 
Usman.    See  Ertoghrul. 
Ussul-ur-rasun,  Arab.,  Elecampane 

root. 
Ustakhudus,  Arab.,  Lavender. 
Utareni,  Tel.,  Achyranthes  aspera. 
Utharayanan,  Sansk.,  the  noriht^n 

solstice.      See    Avani    ArattAin : 

Hindu,  66. 
Utimookta,  DuKH.,'Hipta£c  ma^l.^ 

biota. 
Utman  Khel.    See  Afghanistan. 
UtmanzaL    See  Afghanistan. 
U-tsang— Tibet. 
Uvaria   cerasoides,  Guattetia,  jrp.  .- 

Polyalthia  cerasoides. 
Uvaria  lutea,  Alphonsea  latea. 
Uvaria   uncata,    Artabotrys-  odora- 

tissimus. 
Uyana,  Sansk.,  from  Aya,  io  mor>*. 
Uyoilhya,   properly  Ayndhya,    tLt 

province  of  Oudh,  from   'a'  an  1 

Yoodh,  war. 
Uzbak.    See  Bokhara,  405 ;  Centr.l 

Asia ;  Kalmuk ;  Turk ;  Turkealaii. 


Vada    ganneru,    Tkl.,    Plmnicrk 

acuminata. 
Vadaja,  Tel.,  Acoros  calamus. 
Vada   kodi,  Maleal.,  GeB<laLrQ»^« 

vulgaris. 
Vadanike,  Tel.,  Vanfueria  spiD-.Ma 
Yadatala,      Tam.,       lMckNat*cli^ 

cinerea. 
Vaday  valli  maram,  Tam.,  VftchiT  l» 

famesiana. 
Vadlaya  lala,  Tkl.,  Hiptage 

biota. 
Vaghe,  Tam.,  Albizzia  lebbek. 
Yahan,  the  vehicle  of  Hindu  d 

Aku  para,  the  tort^nse  whieh  «ca- 
taiiis tbe earth.    SeeHiaidQa,  v^l. 

Antelope  of  Vayu  or 
Chandra. 

Arva,  half  horse,  half  »«, 
the  horses  of  the  moon. 

BttflEalo  of  Yama. 


Vttv    ^ 
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Dog  and  horso  of  Siva,  as  Bhai- 
rava,  the  horse  also  of  Kuvera. 

Elephant,  Airavati  of  Indra,  also 
01  the  eight  points  of  the  com- 
pass. 

Garuda,  half  man,  half  eagle,  of 
Vishnu. 

Hansa,  swan  or  goose  of  Saras- 
wati  and  Brahma. 

Makar  or  Jalampa,  a  sea  monster, 
of  Yaruna,  sometimes  of  Kama 
Deva. 

Nandi,  the  hall  of  Siva  and  Par- 
vati. 

Parrot  of  Kama  Deva. 

Ram  or  he-goat  of  Agni. 

Sesha  Naga,  or  Ananta,  the  ser- 
pent of  Vishnu. 

Tarkshya. 

Tiger  and  lion  of  Parvatl,  as  Kali 
and  Durga. 

Vulture  of  Sani  or  Jupiter. 
Vahea.    See  Caoutchouc. 
Vaidik.    See  Brahman,  430 ;  Hindu, 

70. 
Vairagi.     See  Byragi ;  Sanyasi. 
Vaivaswata,  Sun-bom. 
Vajra  Yalli,   Sansk.,   Cissus  quad- 

rangularis. 
Vakka,  Vakudu,  Carissa  carandas. 
Valabhacharya.      See    Bindraban ; 

Rudra  Sampradayi. 
Valaiti  agati,  DUKH.,  Cassia  alata. 
Valaiti-mung,  DuKH.,  Araohis  hy- 

pogea. 
Valaiti  sunn  of  Muttra,  the  Ambari. 
Valambiri  kaya,  Tel.,  Isora  coryli- 

folia. 
V.ilati-polam,    Tam.,    Balsamodcn- 

droD  myrrha. 
Vale-palam,  Tam.,  Plantains. 
Vallai    murda,    Tah.,    Terminalia 

Berryi. 
Vallai  sharunnc,  Tau.,  Trianthema 

decandrum. 
Vallai   tutam,    Tah.,   Sulphate   of 

zinc. 
Valla  rugu,  Tah.,  Cicendia  hyssopi- 

folia. 
Valle  kire,  Tam.,  Gjmandropsis  pen- 

taphylla. 
Valli  modigam,  Mal.  ,  Ancistrocladus 

Heyneanus. 
Vallisneria     verticillata,     Hydrilla 

verticillata. 
Valli  teregam,  Maleal.,  Ficus  rubes- 

cens. 
Valuluvy,  Tam.,  Celastrus  panicula- 

tus. 
Valumpiri,  Maleal.,   Isora  coryli- 

folia. 
Varna  Deva,  a  Vedic  Kisli,  author 

of  many  hymns. 
Vamanar, Dwarf  avatar.  See  Avatar. 
Vamigram  and  Vaminagari,  Bamian 

city. 
Vamilapura.    See  Balabhi. 
Vaminta,  Tel.,  Gynandropsis  penta- 

phyUa. 
Vampyrids,  Vampire  bats,  sp.  of 

Megaderma. 
Van.    See  Lakes. 

Vana,  Hind.,  Silk  thread  for  weav- 
ing. 
Vana-go,  Beno.,  Gavasus  gaums. 
Vana-prastha.     See  Hylobii;  San- 

yasi. 
Vangala  patchi,  Tam.,  Acetate  of 

copper. 
Vanni,  Parambay,   Tam.,  Prosopis 

spidgera. 
Van  parati,  Parati,  Tam.,  Gossypium 

herbaceum. 
Vanta  sena,  the  heroine  in  the  drama 

Mrich-chha-kati  or  Toy  Cart. 


Vara,  Sansk.  See  Hora;  Panch- 
anga. 

Varaga,  Varagalu,  TEL.,Panicum,  sp, 

Varaha,  Boar  avatar.    See  Avatar. 

Varanidse.    See  Reptiles. 

Varanus.    See  Iguana. 

Varanus  Piquotii,  Empagusia  flaves- 
cens. 

Varna,  Sansk.,  Colour.    See  Caste. 

Varnish  tree,  Stagmaria  vemiclfiua. 

Varra  kasimi,  Tel.,  Toddalia  acu- 
leata. 

Vartaka,  Sansk.,  Solanum  melon- 
gena,  Egg-plant,  Brinjal. 

Varugu,  Warugoo,  Tam.,  Panicum. 

Vasa-nabhi,  Tel.,  Aconitum  napel- 
lus. 

Vasana  gaddi,  Tel.,  Andropogon 
schoenanthus. 

Vasant'ha.    See  Basant'h ;  Kama. 

Vashishtadwaitya.    See  Dwaitya. 

Vasi.    See  Jain. 

Vassambu,  Tam.,  Acorus  calamus. 

Vatica  robusta.     Hindu  worship,  65. 

Vatsan,  Sunni  of  Pan  J.,  Hibiscus 
cannabinus. 

Vatsa  priam,  Sansr.,  Commelynn 
communis. 

Vattanghy,  Tam.,  Csesalpinia  sap- 
pan. 

Vatti-veru,  Tel.,  Andropogon  muri- 
catus. 

Vayu  velangam,  Tel.,  Embelia  ribes. 

Vayvagarra  lunu,  Singh.,  Sal-am- 
moniac. 

Veckalie,  Tam.,  Anogeissus  lati- 
foliuB. 

Vedala  chettu,  Tkl.,  Gsertnera  race- 
mosa. 

Vedanga.     See  Joshi ;  Panchanga. 

Vedanta.    See  Darsana ;  Sankhya. 

Vedditale,  Tam.,  Dichrostachys  cin- 
erea. 

Veduru  uppu,  Tel.,  Tabashir. 

Vegetable  marrow,  Cucurbita  ovi- 
fera. 

Veiled  prophet,  Hashim -bin-Hakim. 

Vekkudu  tige,  Tel.,  Cardiospermum 
halicacabum. 

Velaga,  Kapitthamu,  Tel.,  Feronia 
elephantum. 

Velago  xylocarpa,  Pterospermum 
suberifoUum. 

Vel-ambar,  HiND.,  Pentatropis  spir- 
alis. 

Vela  villa,  Tam.,  Feronia  elephan- 
tum. 

Vel-ghas,  HiND.,  Cuscuta  refl^xa. 

Vellai  naga  maram,  Tam.,  Conocar- 
pus  latifolia. 

Vellai  toaratti  maram,  Tam.,  Cap- 
parifl  grandis. 

Vella  munthi,  Mal.,  Macacus  radia- 
tus. 

Vella  mutti,  Tam.,  Terminalia  ar- 
juna. 

Vellanga,  Tam.  ,  Feronia  elephantum. 

Vella  nuchi,  Tam.,  Vitex  negundo. 

Vellarsialndica,  Menyanthes  Indica. 

Vellerikai,  Tam.,  Cacumis  sativus. 

Veltu,  Tel.,  Rottlera  laocifera. 

Veluturu,  Yel-tur,  Tkl.,  Dichro- 
stachys dnerea. 

Vel  velam,  Vellai  tumma,  Tam., 
Acacia  leucophlsea. 

Vema  donda,  Tel.,  Echinops  echi- 
natus. 

Vembu.  Maleal.,  Acorus  calamus. 

Vempafi,  Tel.,  Tephrosia  purpurea. 

Venda,  MALEAL.,  Abelmoschus  escu- 
lentus. 

Vendidad.  See  Hapta  Hindu ; 
Parsee ;  Pa-zend  ;  Zend  Avesta. 

Vendium,  Tam.,  Trigonella  fo^num 
grsecum. 
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Venetians.    See  Commerce,  790. 
Vengay,  Tam.,  Pterocarpus  marsu- 

pium. 
Venna-devi  kura,  Tkl.,  Commeljma 

communis. 
Venna   katte-tige,   Tel.,  Asystasia 

Coromandeliana. 
Ventek,  Veveyla,  Tam.,  Lagerstroe- 

mia  microcarpa. 
Ventilago.     See  Dyes. 
Venuttiru,  Tel.,  Caillea  cinerea. 
Vepam  maram,  Tam.,  Asadirachta 

Indica. 
Veppalei,  Tam.,  Conessi  bark. 
Verbena  cuneata,  Zapania  nodiflora. 
Verbena   triphylla,  Aloysia   citrio- 

dora. 
Verbesina  sativa,  Guizotia  oloifera. 
Verduru     gadda,    Tel.,    Eulophia 

virens. 
Ver  kadale,  Tam.,  Ground-nut. 
Veronica     Lindleyana,    Picrorrhiza 

kurrooa. 
Verri  ulva,  Tkl.,  Dolichos  falcatus. 
Vera  sanaga,  Tel.,  Arachis  hypogea. 
Vesha,  Sansk.,  an  ordeal. 
Vesha-moongi,  Tam.,  Vesha  moon- 

galoo,    Tel.,    Crinum    Asiaticum 

and  C.  defixum. 
Vesha-mushti  bijum,  Sansk.,  Strych- 

nos  nux  vomica. 
Vetala-Panchavisati,  the  Baital  Pa- 

chisi. 
Vetch,    Vicia     sativa;     Chickling 

vetch,  Lathyrus  sativus. 
Vetra,  Sansk.,  Calamus. 
VettUei,  Tam.,  Chavica  betle. 
Vetti  vayra,  Tam.,  Cuscus  root. 
Vettiyan,   Tam.,  a  village  sci-vant 

who  performs  the  lowest  offices. 
Veyala,  Tel.,  Vitex  negundo.  . 
Vichitra-virya.     See  Pandu. 
Videha,  the  modem  Tirhut. 
Vidi  maram,  Tam.,  Cordia  myxa. 
Vigraham,  Salai,  Tam.,  Idols. 
Vihara.      See    Architecture,    143 ; 

Buddhist  Remains;  Cave  Temples. 
Viiianagar,  Bijayanagar,  Hiampi. 
Vucramadityaj  Sinhasana,  Dwatrin- 

satika,  Korur. 
Village  deities.    See  Hindus,  63, 
Villiu^ia  Indica.     See  Chiretta. 
Vilva-maram,  Tam.,  iEgle  marmelos. 
Vimana.     See  Architecture,  143. 
Vindhya  Mts.,  i.  44  ;  Hindustan,  77. 
Viola  suffruticosa,  lonidium  suffru- 

ticosum. 
Viperidss.    See  Reptiles. 
Viragu,  Tam.,  Hafmala  ruta? 
Virakta,  Vairagi.     See  Saiva. 
Viramu,  VigTam,'TEL.,  Idols. 
Vir  kadale,  TAM.^Arachis  hypogea. 
Viru  shanagalu,  TEL.,  Ground-nut. 
Visagul,  Singh.,  Bezoar. 
Vish,  Bish,  Bikh,  Hind.,  Aconitum 

ferox. 
Visha.    See  Divination  ;  Ordeal. 
Visha  bodi,  Tel.,  Sida  acuta. 
Visha  kallu,  Tam.,  Bezoar. 
Vishal,  Vellai,  Tam.,  Embelia  ribes. 
Vishamandala,  Sansk., Crinum  Asia- 
ticum. 
Vishnu  kranta,  Tel.,  £  volvulus  al- 

sinoides. 
Vishnu-Sarman.    See  Panchatantra. 
Vishwa-tulasi,  Sansk.,  Basella  alba. 
Visishta-Dwaita.    See  Cbarvaka. 
Vispard.     See  Parsee. 
Vlstara'kulapala,  Tel.,  Holostemma 

Rheedianum. 
Visva  Karma.    See  Caste. 
Viswanatha.    See  Raghava. 
Vitasta,-the  Hydaspes. 
Vitis  quadrangularis,  Cissus  quad- 

rangularis. 
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Vitti-vcr  or  Vetti-vor,  Tam.,  Cnscufl 

root. 
Vittulei-kasturi,  Tam.,  Abolmosclius 

moschatus. 
Vittulu,  Tkl.,  Seeds. 
Vitty  maram,  Tam.,  Dalbergia '  bIs- 

soides. 
Vivada    Ratnakar,    a    law-book   by 

Chandeswara,  about  a.d.  1314. 
Vivaswat,  Sansk.,  the  brilliant,  a 

name  of  Surya,  the  sun. 
Vobilinta,  Tel.,  Polygonum  liemia- 

roides. 
Vodata,  Tkl.,  Sciurus  palmarum. 
Vodisa,  Tel.,  Cluytia  collina. 
Vole,  Arvicolinse,  *p.,  Arvicola  Neo- 

don. 
Volkameria    multiflora,     Cleroden- 

droh  phlomoides. 
Voloeeses.     See  Hoormuz. 
Vood  harni.     See  Hindu,  70. 
Vowal  meen,  Tam.,  Pomphret. 
Vrash,  Hind.,  Rhus  buckiamela. 
Vrihat    Kat'hasagara.     See    Baital 

Pachisi ;  Literature. 
Vnnda  Vana.     See  Brindaban. 
Vrishabdeva.     Sec  Briahabdeva. 
Vrishotsarg.     See  Brikhotaarg. 
Vuckan  maram,  Tam.,  Diosi)yro8  cor- 

difolia. 
Vuckoo-nar,  Tam.,  Sunn. 
Vula,  Tel.,  Cad  aba  Indica. 
Vuladambu,      Tam.,      Calonyction 

grandiflorum. 
Vular,  Kangra,  Verbaacum  thapsus. 
Vullarl    kire,    Tam.,    Hydrocotyle 

Asiatica. 
Vum-maai,  TAM.,Chloroxylon  Swiet- 

enia. 
Vuna,  HiNU.,  Viburnum  foetens. 
VurtuU,  Hind.,  Dichrostachys  cin- 

erea. 
Vutti-khillo-killupi,    Tam.,   Crotal- 

aria  verrucosa. 
Vuttom,  Tam.     Sec  Iron  ;  Olli. 
Vuttunghy,  Tam.,  Sapan-wood. 
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Waa-kailu,  Tel.,  Carissa  diffusa. 
Wadda-kaha,  Singh.,  Acorus  cala- 
mus. 
Wadi  buti,    SuTLEJ,   Ravi,  Ajuga 

bi'acteosa. 
Waghcr  of  Dwaraka.     See  Saurasb- 

tra. 
Waghom,  Lieut.     Overland  Route. 
Waghutty,  Malay,  Capparis  grandis. 
Wagna  kbyat,  Burm.,  Bambusa. 
Wagtails,  ip.  of  the  sub-fam.  Mota- 

culina;. 
Wah,   ^yab  donka,  BuoT,  Ailurus 

fulgens. 
Wahabee.     See  Joasmi ;  Khalifah. 
Wabab  Shahi,  the  Kirmani  wool. 
Wablea,  Mahb.,  Basella  alba. 
Wai-basbika.     See  Digambani. 
Wainganga.     See  Chanda. 
"Wai-warung,  Hind.,  Embelia  ribes. 
Wakara,  Wsela,  Singh.,  Artocar^ius 

integnfolios. 
^Vakeel  or  Vakil,  Arab.,  Pers. 
Wakkalu  jamadalu.    See  Slave. 
Wakkan.    See  Oxus. 
Walbolin    gas,     Singh.,    Ailantus 

MalabaricuB. 
Walga-meris,  Singh.  ,  Cubebs. 
Wal-jamboo,     Singh.,     Jambosa 

aquoa. 
Wal-kahaySiNGH.  ,Ourcuma  zedoaria. 
Walkera  serratta,  Oomphia  angus- 

tifoUa. 
Wall,  SiND.,  Lablab  vulgare. 
Wallaecl,  Tam.,  Bangles. 


Wallago  attu,  Boalli  of  Bengal. 
Wallas,  Jav.  ,  Aristolochia  Indica. 
AVallurasi,  Tel.,  Walsura  piscidia. 
Wal-papri,  Bombat,  Lablab  vulgare. 
Walsura,  Tam.,  AValsura  piscidin. 
Wal    tjedde,  S;ngh.,  Cyclea  Bur- 

manni. 
Walu-luway,    Singh.,    Amygdalus 

communis. 
Wal-wareka,  Singh.,  Casearia  Zey- 

lanica. 
Warapu,    Litsi    of  Chenab,    Pyrua 

aucuparia. 
Wang-shuee-teng.     See  Boats,  400. 
Wanur,  Mahr.,  Presbytis  cntellus. 
Wan- Wang.     See  Literature. 
Wan-yen-hiang,  Chin.,  Pastilles. 
Wan  yin  silver.     See  Coins. 
Wara  guda,  Tel.,  Cycaa  circinalis. 
AVarak,  Jav.,  the  Rhinoceros. 
AVarangal.      See  Adavi  Rajas ;  Be- 

lala;  Carpets;  Pakhall. 
AVarangan-putih,  Malay,  Arsenic. 
AVara-tara,    T^VM.,    Diclirostachys 

cinerea. 
AVarawane,  Tr. -Indus,  Ribes. 
AVarbaggol,  Mahr.      See   Pteropo- 

didcp. 
AVarblers,  birds  of  sub-fam.  Calamo- 

herpinae,  Drymoicinie,  Phyllosco- 

pinie. 
A\''archechunai,    Tr. -Indus,   Aspar- 
agus Panjabensis. 
AVarealu,    GUJ.,    Foeniculum    pan- 

mori. 
War-Mubarak.     See  Rohri. 
AVarragu  koli,  Tam.,  Bustard. 
AVarrala,  SiNGH.,  Cloves. 
AVarri-adu,  Tam.,  Hemitragus  hylo- 

crius. 
AVarumba,  Hind.,  Solanum  xantbo- 

carpum. 
AVarwyk,  Admiral.     See  Dutch. 
AVasma,  Basma,  Panj.,  Indigofcra 

tinctoria. 
AVasps.    See  Chrysididi'e  ;    Insects  ; 

VespidsB. 
AVassana-pillu,    Tam.,    Andropogon 

schoenanthus. 
Water-cock,  Gallicrex  cristatus. 
AVater-hen,  sp.  of  Gallinula. 
Water-melon,  CitruUus  cucurbita. 
AVater-ouzel,  Hydrobata  Asiatica. 
AVattal.     See  Kashmir. 
AVatta  tali,  Male.vl.,  Catnrus  spici- 

florus. 
Watte,     Maleal.,     Oxytenanthera 

Thwaitesii. 
AVaunta,  GuJ.,  Freehold  land. 
AVax-flower,  Gardenia  florida. 
AVazu,ARAB.,  Ablution,  Purification. 
AVeasels.      See   Mammalia ;     Mus- 

telidas. 
Weaver  birds,  sp.  of  Ploceus. 
AVeaving.     See  Clothing,  745. 
Webera  corymbosa,  Ixora  parviflora. 
AVebera    cymosa,    Canthium   didy- 

mum. 
AVedi  lunu,  SiNOH.,  Saltpetre. 
AVee  Nee.    See  Literature. 
AVeevils.    See  Coffee  Pbmting,  774  ; 

Insects. 
AVeewarana,  Raane,  Sinoh.,  Alseo- 

daphne  semecarpifolia. 
AV'ei,  or  Chung  Tsang,  Central  Tibet, 

Tibet 
AVei,    AVei    shu,    Chin.,    Centetes 

illiger. 
Wei-jui,  Chin.    See  Polygonaccae. 
We-kurundu,  Singh.,  Cinnamon. 
Weld  seed  oil.  Oil  of  Reseda  luteola. 
AVeliyanna,   oingh.,  Anisophyllum 

Zeylanicnm.    See  Ceylon. 
AVel-kappitey,  SiNOH.,  Croton  aro- 

matioum. 
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AA^elle  wenne,   Singh  ,  Trigononie- 

mon  Lawianus. 
AVelliapanna  -  kalcngu,  Hort., 

Maleal.,  Polypodium  taxifoUum. 
AVellia    tagera,     Maleal.,    Cassia 

glauca. 
AA'^elli  cla,  Maleal.,  Colocasia  nyu;- 

phsesefolia. 
AVeni    wa^la,    SiNGH.,    Cissampelo'S 

pareiia. 
AVepx)a,  Maleal.,  Azadirachta  Indica. 
AVer,  Hind.,  Feud. 
AVeniil,  Hind.,  Acacia  cinerea. 
Wesha',  Hind.,  Abies  Smithiana. 
AVestern  Ghats,  i.  449. 
AVetilla,  Maleal.,  Colocasia  nyra- 

phaeaefolia. 
AA^t-khyre-pa-nai,  BcRM.,  Urena  lob- 

ata.     See  Bun-ochra. 
Wet  -  theet  -  kya,   BuRM.,  Castanca 

tribuloidcs.  . 
AVetyor,     HiND.,    Junix)erus   com- 
munis. 
AVfeheh,  Arab.,  Rennet. 
AVhales,  tip.  of  Globioccphalus,  P>.il- 

enoptera.     See  BaUenidsc;    Coi..- 

cea;  Mcgaptcra. 
AVhang     yang.     Chin.,     Procapn 

gutturosa. 
AVheat  ears,  Saxicola,  jtp. 
AVhimbrel,  Numenius  pha;opus. 
AVhisks.     See  Oxtail  Standanl. 
AVhistling  teal,Dcndrocygna  awsnrcc 

andD.  major. 
AVhite  ant.     Sec  Termcs. 
AVhiting  fish,  CoUichthys  pama. 
AVhitlow  root,  Eulophia  virens. 
AVi.     See  Karen. 
AVi,  Hind,  of  Sutlej  valley,  Ol-a 

Earopea,  O.  ferrugmej,  O.  cuspi- 

data,  Olive. 
Wicker-work.    See  Phog. 
AVidows.     See  Hindus,  69. 
AVigeon,  the  Mareca  pcnelopc. 
Wilayat,  HrxD.,  Per-s.,  written  al-i- 

A^alayat,  A''eUdt,  and  Balait,  fi>i- 

eign,  a  foreign  country ;  Vil^yati, 

a  foreigner. 
Wiltyati  bengan,  Solannm  lycopor- 

sicum. 
Wilayati  kantala,  Agave  Americana. 
AVilayati    kikar,    Parkinsonia    acn- 

leata,  also  Acacia  famesiana. 
Wilayati     mendhi,     Myrtas     com- 
munis. 
Wilavati   nil,    Prussian    blao,  aUo 

Indigo  of  Bengal,  etc.,  prepan^i 

in  European  factories. 
Wilayati  peori.  Yellow  chromntc  of 

lead. 
AVilayati  sun  of  Muttra,   Hibiscus 

cannabinus.    See  Ambari  ;  Crota- 

laria  iuncea. 
Wild  almond  tree,  Temiinalla  eat- 

appa. 
Wild  apricot.    See  Olasisoese. 
Wild  ass  of  Catch,  Equns  oni^r; 

Wild  ass  of  Tibet,  E.  hcmiona<i. 
Wild  beasts.    See  Husbandry,  129. 
Wild  dog,  Ouon  rutilans. 
Wild  goat,  9p.  of  Hemitragns. 
Wild   sheep,    Ovis    eydoeeros,   O. 

nahura. 
AVili,  Hind,  of  Kanawar,  Olea  Ear.> 

pea,  O.  femiginea,  and  O.  cq»\a- 

data,  Olive. 
Willaiti-mong,  Gronnd-nat,  Araciii^ 

hypogea. 
Will-o*-thewisp.    Sec  Fire,  1105. 
Willughbeia.    See  Oaoatclunxc. 
Willum-min,  Tam..  Wiliom  matcbi 

DUKH.,  Sable  fisL 
Wilumpi,  Maleal.,  Averriioa  bil 

imbi. 
Wimzda,  Pushtt,  a  female  slave. 
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"Winds.     See  Hindastan,  77. 
"Winter  cherry,  Physalis  angulata. 
"Witch,  Dakin.  Dhakun. 
"Wizard.    See  India ;  Ordeal ;  Witch. 
Woatlugu,  Tam.,  Cluytia  collina. 
Woaniy  T£L.,  Acacia  femiginca. 
"Woda  or  "V^ada  Chinta-kaia,  Tel., 

Garcinia  cambogia. 
"Wodalla,  Tam.,  Acacia  catechu. 
"\Vodiaha,  Tel.,  Oluytia  collina. 
"Wodrade,  Tam.,  Alstonia  scholaris. 
Woel-midi,  Singh.,  Vitis  vinifera. 
"Woh-kajru-lawang,  Jav.,  Cloves. 
"\Voh-pala,  Jav.,  Nutmegs. 
Wokhab,  Hind.,  Aquila  fulvescenr, 

Jimach. 
Wokkalu.    See  Okkala. 
AVolf,  white,  Cauis  laniger ;  black, 

0.  niger ;  Indian,  C.  pallipes. 
Wolfsbane,  Aconitum  lycoctonnm. 
Wolverine,  Helictis  Nepalensis. 
Women.     See  Hindu,  70. 
Won^a-wongu,  Australian  pigeon. 
"Worn,  Tel.,  Acacia  fcrruginea. 
Wontay,  Can.,  Garcinia  cambogia. 
Wood-apple  tree,  Feronia  elephan- 

tum. 
Wood-oil  tree,  Dipterocarpus  alatus. 
Wood-peckers,  Birds  of  the  family 

Picidre. 
Wooddulu,  Tel.,  Phascolus  mungo. 
Woodfordia  floribunda,  Grislea  tora- 

entosa. 
Woodooga,  Tkl.,  Aleuritea  triloba. 
Wooduga,    Tel.,    Alangium    liexa- 

pctalum. 
Woolavalu,  Tkl.,  Dolichos  uniflorus. 
Woolunthu,  Tam.,  Phaseolus  mungo. 
Wooma  mara.   Can.,   Calophyllum 

inophyllum,  Tam.,  Melia  semper- 

virena. 
Woondy,  IVLvHR.,  Calysaccion  longi- 

folium. 
Woorala-tel,  SiNOH.,  Clove  oil. 
Woosherike-pu     or    Wooshiri-kaia, 

Tel.,  Phj^llanthus  emblica,   £m- 

blica  officinalis. 
Woosta-kaia,  Tel.,  Solanum  pubes- 

ccns. 
Woothulu,  Tkl.,  Phaseolus  mungo. 
Worm.    Sec  Ichthyophis  glutinosus. 
Worm-killer,  Aristolochia  bracteata. 
Wormwood,  Artemisia,  sp. 
Wormia   Coromandeliana,    Dillenia 

j>entagyna. 
\Vothala^,  Tam.,  Acacia  catechu. 
Wotiangil,  Hind.,  Carpesium,  sp, 
Wotu,  Can.  ,  Loranthus  f alcatus. 
Wowli,     Mahr.,     Ulmus     integri- 

folia. 
Wow-wow,  Hylobaies  agilis. 
Wren,  Birds  of  the  sub-fam.  Myio- 

therinsB,  of  the  genera  tesia,  pnoe- 

pyga,  troglodytes,   rimator,  Reg- 

ulus  cristatus. 
Wrestlers.     See  Jetti ;  Kushtigar ; 

Phailwan. 
Wrightia  piscidia,  Eohaltum. 
Wryneck,  Birds  of  the  genus  Yunx. 
Wuchnak,  Mahr.,  Aconitum  feroz. 
Wu-chu-yu,  Chin.,  Xanthoxylon 

piperitum. 
Wudalu,  Tel.,  Phaseolus  mungo. 
Wuddar  or  Wudiawar,  Tkl.,  Labour- 
ing men,  tank  and  well  diggers, 

road-makers.   See  India ;  Waddar. 
Waduga,    Tel.,    Alangium    hexa- 

petalum. 
Wufat-nama,  Arab.,  the  history  of 

one's  death. 
Wugi,  a  great  maritime  people  of 

Celebes,  the  Macassar  men.     See 

Bugi ;  India. 
Wuh-mu,  Wu-pi,  Chin.,  Ebony. 
Wu-hwa-kwo,  Chin.,  Ficus  carica. 


Wukama  maram,  Tam.,  Dio^pyros 
cordifolia. 

Wu-king.     See  Literature. 

Wu-kiu-muh,  Chin.,  Stillingia  sebi- 
fora, 

Wukku,  Tam.,  Crotalaria  juncea. 

Wukkun,  SiND.,  Zapania  nodiflora. 

Wukna  maram,  Tam.,  Diospyros 
cordifolia. 

Wulena,  Hind.,  Sterculia  Wal- 
lichii. 

Wulhe  keeray,  Tam.,  Convolvulus 
repens. 

Wu-lien-ts'ze,  Chin.,  Averrhoa  car- 
am  bola. 

Wull-ellu,  also  Ellu,  Can.,  Sesamum 
orientale. 

WuUi  kh-ai  or  VuUi  kirai,  Tam., 
Convolvulus  repens. 

Wul-wala,  Tel.,  Dolichos  uniflorus. 

Wuma  mara.  Can.,  Calophyllum 
inophyllum. 

Wumb,  !&Iahr.,  Nepheliuni  long- 
anum. 

Wu-mu,  Wu-pi,  Chin.,  Diospyros 
melanoxylon. 

Wunde,  Can.,  Female  tree  of  Caly- 
saccion lon^olia. 

Wungu  or  Ketangi,  a  wood  of  Java, 
often  used  instead  of  teak;  the 
grain  is  somewhat  finer ;  when  in 
full  blossom,  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  tree  existing. 
"Wuni,  of  Java,  affords  a  reddish 
wood. 

Wunjah  marara„  Tam.,  Acacia 
amara. 

Wunjooli  maram,  Tam.,  Cedrela 
toona. 

Wurak,  HiND.,  PusHTU,  Rhamnus 
virgatus,  R.  Persica? 

Wurali.     See  Curare. 

Wuria,  Hind.,  Corylus  colurna. 

Wuroon  Dev,     See  Spirit-worship. 

Wurriale,  Guj.,  Hind.,  Fennel  seed, 
Nigclla  sativa. 

Wurrus,  Mahr.,  Bignonia  quadri- 
locularis. 

Wusaweh.     See  India. 

Wusiat  nameh,  Arab.,  a  will  or 
testament. 

Wu-sih-fu,  Chin.,  Bole  Armenian. 

Wusiqa,  a  bond  or  written  agree- 
ment. 

Wustay-kaia,  Tel.,  Solanum. pubes- 
cens. 

Wu-tsih-yu,  Chin.,  Cuttle-fish. 

Wu-tung-shu,  Chin.,  Dryandra  cor- 
difolia. 

Wu-yu-wha,  Chin.,  Jonesia  asoka.  . 

Wyala,  Tel.,  Vitex  negundo. 


Xyloscopa  teuuiscapa.  See  Carpen- 
ter Bee. 

Xylotrechus  qufulrijics.  ?ee  Porer ; 
Coffee  Planting,  775. 


Xanjura,  Hind.,  Commolyna  ob- 

liqua. 
Xanthoxylum  hostile.     See  Tejbal. 
Xanthoxylum      piperitum.         See 

Fagara;  Japan;  Pepper. 
Xatifah,  Malay,  Carpets. 
Xenopeltidae.     See  Reptiles. 
Xerxes.      See    Languages ;    Persc- 

polis. 
Ximenla      ^gyptiaca.      Balanites 

^gjrptiaca. 
Xiphidium.    See  Hsemodoracese. 
Xiphiidae.     See  Fishes,  1118. 
Xiphiline.    See  Polyandry. 
Xisuthrus.    See  Chaldaea,  G41. 
Xylia  dolabriformis,  Inga  xylocarpa. 
Xylocarpus  granatum,  Carapa  Mo- 

luccensis. 
Xylophagi.    See  Insects. 
Xylopia  aromatica.    See  Pepper. 
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Yaconin,  Jap.,  a  person  in  Govern- 
ment employ. 
Yi^dava.     See  Krishna. 
Yadu  or  Jadu.     See  Rajputs. 
Yae-kha-oung,  BURM.,  Ficxis  dremo- 

num. 
Yse-kyie,    BuRM.,    Strychnos   pota- 
torum. 
Yie-tha-pau,  BuRM.,  Ficus  glomer- 

ata. 
Yah-chih-ts'au,  Chin.,   Commelyna 

polygama. 
Ya-hiang,  Mih-hiang,  Chin.,  Liga- 

aloes. 
Yailak.    See  Kishlak. 
Yai-nan,  Burm.,  Petroleum. 
Yajna-walkya.     Sec  Janaka. 
Yajnopavita,  Sansk.,  Zonar. 
Ya-kiu,  Chin.,  Stillingia  scbifera. 
Ya-lan-mi,  Chin.,  Cochineal. 
Yali.     See  Sculptures. 
Yalum,  Maleal.,  Elottaria   carda- 

momum. 
Yam,  sp.  of  Dioscorea. 
Yama-dipa,   Lamp  "  of  Yama.     See 

Cartica. 
Yanadl     See  Cuddapah. 
Yang  of  Kashmir,  Ferula  asafoetida. 
Yang-k*-i-shih,  Chin.,  Asbestos. 
Yang-t'sai,  Chin.,  Sea-weed. 
Yang-t'-sing,  Chin.,  Cobalt. 
Yang-tze-kiang,  i.  438. 
Yan-siu-kiu,    Chin.,    Hydrangea 

Thunbergii. 
Yashm,  Pers.     See  Jade ;  Yuh. 
Yashti  madhukamu,  Tel.,  Liquorice. 
Yasna.     See  Zendavestck. 
Yavanika,  Sansk.,  Ligusticum  ajo- 

wan. 
Yaveme,      Singh.,      AlseoJaphno 

semcarpifolia. 
Yayla,  Yalak,  or  AUak,  Turk.,  an 

upland. 
Yazna  or  Yajna.     Sec  Parsec. 
Yegi,  Tkl.,  Pteroct\rpus  marsupium. 
Yela  kulu,   Sanna   elaki,   Elettaria 

cardamomum. 
Ye  -  Ian  -  hiang,  Chin.,  Pergularia 

odoratissima. 
Yelderm.     See  Othman. 
Yelka  of  WaddarSjGerhillus  Indicus. 
Yella  maddi,  Tel.,  Anogeissus  lati- 

folius. 
Ye  Malai,  Mount  Dilli. 
Yemaneh,  Burm.,  Gmelina  arborca. 
Yen-chi-Wah,  Chin.,  Lawsonia  in- 

ermis. 
Yendaik,  Burm.,  Diospyros  embry- 

opteris,  Dalbergia  latifolia. 
Yen-hu-soh,  Chin.,  Corydalia  ara- 
^'  bigua. 
Yenki,  Limboo,  Boehmeria  frutcs- 

ccns. 
Yen  -  lai  -  hung.   Chin.,  Plumbago 

Zeylanica. 
Yentawa,  Tel.,  Herpcstes,  sp. 
Yenuga  -  palleru,    Tel.,    Pedalium 

murex« 
Yen-wo,  Chin.,  Bird  nests. 
Yerika,  Erika,  Maleal.,  Calotropia 

gigantea. 
Yerkala.     See  Couvade  ;  Cuddapah. 
Yerool,    Can.,  Mahr.,  Inga  xylo- 
carpa. 
Yenoi  adavi  malla,  Tel.,  Jasminum. 
Yerra  gogu,  Tel.,  Hibiscus  sabda- 
tiSa, 
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Yerra-javi,  Tel.,  Ochna  sqaarrosa. 
Yetti-oottay,  Tam.,  Strycnnos  nux 

vomica. 
Yew,  TaxuB  bacoata. 
Yezdejird.     See  Persia. 
Yezid.     See  Khalifah. 
Ygarrot.    See  Philippines. 
Yih-mu-ts'au,   Chin.,  Leonurus  Si> 

nenaifl. 
Yin-chin-hau,  Chin.,  Wormwood. 
Ying-ohun-hwa,    Chin.,    Magnolia 

conspioua.- 
Ying-shwui-shih,  Chin.,  Calc.  spar. 
Yoffa.     See  Sankhya. 
Yon-hung-hwa,  Chin.,  Safflower. 
Yomah.     See  Mountams. 
Yomut.     See  Turkoman. 
Yoong,  BuRM.,  Conocarpus  acomi- 

natua. 
Yonng-tha-ji,  Bubm.,  Xanthoxylon 

btidranga. 
Ypo,  Celebes,  Strychnos  tieute. 
Yuchi   or   Yue   tchi      See    Hun; 

Indo-Scythi;  Sacse. 
Yudishtra.      See   Baldeva;    Indra- 

prastha;  Pandu. 
Yueh  •  siiih,    Hwan  -  sha,     Chin., 

Borax. 
Yueh-tan,  Chin.,  Grardenia  radicans. 
Yuen-tan,  Tan-fen,  Chin.,  Minium. 
Yuh,  Chin.,  Jade. 
Yu-kiau,  Yu-piau-kiau,  Isinglass. 
Yu-li,  Chin.,  Cherry,  Cerasus  vul- 
garis. 
Yul-Sung,  or  Lhassa.    See  Tibet 
Yung  ma  dae,  BuRM.,  Abelmoschus 

esoulentus. 
Yung-maL  Yang-ma,  Chin.,  Erio- 

botrya  Japonica. 
Yun-hiang,  Chin.,  Sandarach. 
Yu-tu,  Chin.,  Colocasia  esculenta. 
Yu-yu-liang,  Chin.,  Haematite. 
Yuz,  Hind.,  Hunting  leopard,  Felis 

jubata. 
Y-wai-gyi,  BURU.,  Adenanthera  pa- 

vonina. 
Ywet  kya  pen  ^ouk,  Burm.,  Bryo- 

phyllnm  calycinum. 


Zababi,  Hind.,  a  kind  of  emerald. 

Zabad,  Arab.,  Civet. 

Zabib,  ARAB.,Viti8  vinifera,  Raisins. 

Zabit,  Arab.,  Pers.,  a  chief  magis- 
trate of  a  town;   in  Kgypt,  the 
Splice  magistrate, 
iyah  -  uf-  Mohil.     See  Maldive 
luands. 

Zablestan.    See  Kandahar. 

Zabrjad  or  Zamarrad,  Hind.,  Emer- 
ald. 

Zabub.    See  Fly ;  Insects ;  Zimb. 

Zadianuj,  Arab.,  Fennel,  Kigella 
aativa. 

Zadwar,  Arab.,  Curcuma  zedoaria. 

Zae.    See  Zai ;  Zoe. 

Zaemukt.    See  Afghanistan. 

Zafaran,  Hind.,  Crocus  sativus,  also 
Aristolochia  rotunda. 

Zafar-takeea,  a  fakir's  dwelling. 

Zafnee,  Pers.,  the  laurel. 

Zaghun,  Hind.,  Cucumis  melo. 

Zagros.    See  Ecbaiana. 

Zahal,  Arab.,  Saturn. 

Zahar.  Pebs.,  Poison. 

Zahan  gugal,  Kash.,  Ciouta  virosa. 

Zahar  mohra,  Hind.,  Bezoar. 

ZahT'Ol-ajl,  Arab.,  MirabUis  jalapa. 

Zai,  Pushtu,  a  section  of  a  trioe, 
oftener  written  Zye,  as  Eusufjye, 
Barakzve.    See  Zoe, 

Zain  Shah,  a  Muhammadan  saint; 
oblations  are  offered  at  his  shrine. 


Zain-ul-abidin,  Abab.,  a  Muham- 
madan.   See  Sufi. 

Zaisi,  Hind.,  Glycirrhiza  triphylla. 

Zai  tun,  Hind.,  Olea  Europsea,  the 
olive  tree,  also  Olea  ferruginea. 

Zaj-balur,  Pebs.,  Alum. 

Zai-i-sham,  Syrian  vitriol. 

Zakat,  Arab.,  Alms,  Tithes,  Cuji- 
toms,  Duties  levied  on  commod- 
ities of  importance. 

Zakha  Khcl.     See  Afghanistan. 

Zakhm-i-haiyat,  Pers.,  Sphoeran- 
thus  mollis,  sdso  S.  hirtus,  GUnus 
lotoides,  Cissampelos  pareira, 
Tinospora  cordifolia,  and  the 
creeper  Lettsomia. 

Zai.     See  Teheran. 

Zaleya  decandra,  Trianthema  decan- 
drum. 

Zalzalah,  PsRS.,  an  earthquake. 

Zamai,  Hind.,  Suseda  fruticosa. 

Zamarrud,  Arab.,  Emerald,  BeryL 

Zamba,  Hind.,  Prunus  padus. 

Zambak,  Arab.,  Polyanthes  tube- 
rosa ;  Pers.,  Jasminum  sambac. 

Zamboorak,  srnaU  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, wall -pieces  or  swivels 
mounted  on  camels. 

Zambur,  HiNp.,  large  powerful 
pincers,  Forceps. 

Zam-gyouk,  Burm.,  (xaruga,  9p, 

Zamin,  Pers.,  Earth ;  Zamin-bosi, 
a  humble  salutation,  literally 
kissing  the  earth. 

Zamin-kand,  Hind., Arum  campanu- 
latum,  also  Dioscorea  bulbifera. 
Yam. 

Zammalu,  Singh.,  Pterocaipus  mar- 
supium. 

Zamorin.  See  Feudatory;  Fiaher- 
men. 

Zampun,  a  Chinese  district  officer 
in  the  valley  of  the  Sutlej  in 
Hundes. 

Zam-zam,  Hagar's  well  at  Mecca. 

Zand,  also  Zend.    See  Persia. 

Zanda,  Hind.,  Dracooephalum  he- 
terophyllum. 

Zandian,  Tel.,  the  zonar  or  zannar, 
sacred  cord  of  the  Hindus. 

Zangar  or  Zangabar,  Verdigris,  Sub- 
acetate  of  copper ;  when  pounded 
it  yields  a  olue-greeti  of  great 
beauty.  Zangari-kacha-rang,  Ver- 
diter,  a  ^en  colour,  not  perma- 
nent ;  it  is  made  by  dipping  cloth 
into  a  solution  of  verdigm*  Zan- 
gari-pukhta-rang,  Verditer,  per- 
manent blue.  Zangari  rang,  a 
pale  blue-grsen  colour:  applied 
also  to  emeralds  of  good  colour,  a 
verditer  blue  or  turquoise  colour. 

Zangaria.    See  Central  Aida,  619. 

Zangbar,  Arab.,  Sulphate  of  copper. 
Blue-stone,  Blue  vitrioL 

Zangbari,  Pebs.,  Pistada  terebin- 
thus.  Turpentine. 

Zangoha,  Hind,  of  Basahir,  Brick- 
tea. 

Zanjabil,  Pebs.,  Ginger. 

Zanjafar,  Arab.,  Cinnabar. 

Zanjira,  also  written  Yanjira  and 
Jinjeera,  a  Mahratta  corruption  of 
Jazira,  an  island. 

Zanjira,  Pers.,  a  chain,  *a  kind  of 
gold  wire. 

Zantedeschia  aromatica,  Homa- 
lonema  azomaticum. 

Zar,  Hind.,  Gold;  Zarin, Golden. 

Zara  baf,  Cloth  of  gold  or  gold 
tiirae. 

Zar  -  afshan.  See  Central  Ana ; 
Chrjrse. 

Zar  af  shane  kaghas,  Gold  paper. 

Zaral,  Hiin>.,  Gymnospona  ipinosa. 
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Zarangi.    See  Daria. 
Zarawand-kalan,  Hind.,  or  Z.  daraz 

or  Z.  tawil,  Aristolochia  lon«L 
Zarawand  mundaraj  or  Z.  knunl, 

Aristolochia  rotunda. 
Zarayat,  Per&,  Agriculture,  Has- 

bandry. 
Zar  buti.  Hind.,  Cuscuta  reflexa. 
Zard,  PsRB.,  Ydlow. 
Zarda,  Hind.,  a  quality  of  tobacco. 
Zardak    Lahori,     Pebs.,     Batatas 

edulis. 
Zard-alu,  Pers.,  Prunus  Azmeniaca, 

Apricot,  the  Armeniaca  vulgaris; 

properly    Zard-aru,    the    yellow 

peach,  :  corrupted  in  the  hiUs  of 

the  N.W.  Himalaya  into  jaldaru, 

jaldhari.  and  hari. 
Zard   chob,    Zard   chobeh,   Peb&, 

Turmeric,  Curcuma  longa. 
Zard  gopi,  Hind.,  Butea  frondosa. 
Zard  matti,  Hind.,  Yellow  ochre. 
Zar-do2a,  Hind.,  Embroidered  with 

gold  thread.  Gold  embroidery. 
Zard    sosan.     Hind.,     Amaiantus 

aurea. ' 
Zareeh,  a  tombstone,  in  the  shape  of 

a  taboot. 
Zarf,  Ara&,  a  cm»  without  handles ; 

plural,  Zaruf ,  Vessels. 
Zargal,  Hind.,  Flaoouztia  sepiaria. 
Zargar,  a  goldsmith. 
Zari,  Hind.,  Zizyphus  nnmmularia. 
Zari,  Cloth  of  gold.     See  Bodla. 
Zaria,  Pers.,  Chain  armour. 
Zarira,  also  Easbul  zarira.  Hind., 

Agathotes,  «p. 
Zarishk  talkh.  Hind.,  Berberis  Ij. 

cium,  B.  Asiatica  or  B.  aristata. 
Zarmanochegns.    See  Pand^a. 
Zarnaik   surkh,    ARAB.,    Ked   sqI- 

phuret  of  arsenia 
Zarnaik-zard,    Pers.,    Yellow   sul 

phuret  of  arsenic,  Orpiment. 
Zamubt  also  Zurnui,  Hikd.,  Taxus 

baccata,  Himalayan  yew. 
Zarrah  Lake,  the  Aria  Palua  ;  Zur 

is  a  mountain  in  Dawar,  and  a 

celebrated  idol  which  was  there 

worshipped.   According  to  Elphin* 

stone,  it  is  in  the  middle  of  the 

Lake  Zaraai  or  Zarrah,  which  the 

natives   call    the    Sea    of    Zur. 

ConoUy.  however,  says  it  is  not 

in  the  lake,  but  in  the  vicinity 

of  it. 
Zarrat  or  danra,  Abab.,  Soti^ubi 

vulgare. 
Zatar-kalandar,  Hind.,  Thymus  ier< 

phyllum. 
Zatepha,  BUBM.,  Nutmeg,  Myris- 

tica  mosohata. 
Zatt,  a  gipsy  tribe  in  Oman, 
Zatud,  Hind,  of  Ladakh,    Urtica 

hyperborea. 
Zaza,  a  Kurd  race  between  Diar- 

beker,  Palo,  and  Moosh. 
Zbam  or  Mat  zbang,  Hind.,  Abelia 

triflora|    also    Lonicera   quinqui- 

looulans. 
Zbur,  Hind.,  Artemisia  sacramm. 
Ze-being,  a  mba  in  Burma.^ 
Zebra.    See  Equids ;  Kyang  ;  Mam- 
malia. 
Zedoaiy,  Curcuma  zedoaria. 
Zekum,  Arab.,  Suphoibiuiii. 
Zelu,  Pers.,  Leeches. 
Zen-bywon,    BURX.,   Diileoia  aea- 

bieik 
Zend.    See  Literature ;  Pia-saBd. 
Zendavesta.    Seo  Hunirash;  Pw- 
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Zengi-har,  BxNa.,MyxobalaB. 
Zenobia,  widow  of  Od«iiatiis. 
Tkdmors  Faliaoyia. 
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Zeocritum  distichou,  Hordeum  dis- 
tichon. 

Zeolites,  Minerals  oompoeed  of  silica, 
alumina,  some  alkali,  and  some 
water;  they  are  abundant  near 
Naldroog. 

Zerambad,  Zerakbad,  also  Jadwar, 
Pers.,  Curcuma  zcdoaria. 

Zerawand-daraz,  Zerawand-ut-ta- 
wil,  Pkbs.,  Aristolochia  longa. 

Zertusht.     See  Zoroaster. 

Zerumbet  spedosum,  Alpinia  nutans. 

Zeuzera  coffeae.  See  Coffee  Plant- 
ing; Drepana. 

Zewar  or  Kali  sewar.  Hind.,  Bup- 
leurum  marginatum. 

Zeylah,  in  lat.  ir  22'  N.,  long.  43° 
'S&  E.,  a  seaport  town  of  some 
importance  on  the  east  coast  of 
Africa,  trading  with  Mocha. 

Zezi,  Hind,  of  Spiti,  a  kind  of 
barley. 

Zhamo,  BHOT,  Sciurus  lokriab. 

Zhansar,  Hind.,  Dolomisea  macro- 
oephala. 

Zhikak,  Hind.,  Daphne  oleoides. 

Zbiko,  Hikd.,  Lomcera  hypoleuca. 

Zhing,  Tib.,  Cultivated  land. 

Zho,  Tia,  the  domestic  animals  in 
Ladakh  are  principally  ponies,  the 
yak,  the  zho,  asses,  mules,  sheep, 
goats,  and  dogs.  The  zho  or  zhobu 
is  a  hybrid  between  the  yak  and 
the  common  cow ;  the  female  is 
called  a  zho-mo. 

Zhuk,  Hind.,  Spir»a Eamtschatika. 

Ziarat,  a  valley  in  Baluchistan  of 
considerable  extent,  well  watered 
and  cultivated. 

Zib,  Arab.,  Iguana. 

Zibakh,  Arab.,  Mercury. 

Ziganah,  12  leagues  from  Trebizond 
on  the  road  to  Erzerum,  gives 
name  to  the  Ziganah  Dagh  pass. 

Zigger,  a  Baluch  tribe.  See  Baluch- 
istan; MinghaL 

Zik,  Bhot,  Fells  diardi. 

Zilzarch,  Hind.,  Pebs.,  Rasaut,  the 
extract  of  berberry  root. 

Zimb  of  Abyssinia,  one  of  the  Taba- 
nidsB.    See  Fly ;  Insects ;  Tse-tse. 

Zimbil,  Hind.,  Potamogoton  gra- 
mineus. 

Zimbjoon,  Dillenia  aurea. 

Zimiong,  Bhot,  Mustela  subhema- 
chalana. 

Zimma,  BUBM.,  Chickrassia  tabu- 
laris. 

Zimnuiy.  Sec  Karen ;  Laos ;  Maha- 
Radza-Weng;  Titles. 

Zimpe.    See  Bhutan. 


Zin,  Pers.,  Hind.,  a  saddle,  pro- 
nounced Zeen;  Zin-posh,  an  em- 
broidered saddle-cover. 

Zinbaori,  Jap.,  a  war  snrooat  with 
gold  tissue  facing. 

Zinbyewn,  BuRM.  ?  Dillenia,  sp, 

Zinda  Shah  Madar.  See  Dam-i- 
Madar. 

Zindik,  Arab.,  a  fire- worshipper. 

Zin-ga-lae,  Tavoy,  Ancistrolobus 
cameus. 

Zingi.    See  Orfa. 

Zinjabil,  Zingabil,  Arab.,  Zingiber 
officinale. 

Zinzid,  Pers.,  KUeagnus  orientalis. 

Ziogun,  a  title  of  former  secular  em- 
perors of  Japan. 

Zira,  Hind.,  Bupleurum  margina- 
tum, fdso  Cuminum  cyminum. 

Ziraat,  Hind.,  Agriculture,  Cultiva- 
tion, Tillage,  Husbandry. 

Zirah  gulab,  HiND.,  Bosa  centifolia. 

Zirai  rang,  Hind.,  Shade  of  the 
brown  drab  colour  of  zira  or 
cumin  seed;  in  Pushtu,  yellow 
colour. 

Zirak,  the  ancestor  of  the  Barukzai 
clan  of  Afghans.    See  Daurani. 

Zira  safed,  Cuminum  cyminum. 
Cumin  seed. 

Zira  siyah.  Hind.,  Carum  gracile, 
also  Cuminum  cyminum,  black 
cumin ;  sometimes  applied  to 
caraway  seed,  also  to  Aplotaxis 

Zircon.    See  Precious  Stones. 
Zirduk,  Pers.,  Carrot,  Daucus  ca- 

rota. 
Zireer.  Pers.,  Melilotus  officinalis. 
Zirishk  shirin  or  Mitha  zirishk,  a 

raisin  derived  from.the  Vitia  vini- 

fera. 
Zirishk   taikh   or   Zirisht-tursh,    a 

very  austere  berry  which  resembles 

the  fruit  of  the  Berberis  lycium. 
Zirra,    also   Zirra   baktar,    Pers., 

Plate  armour. 
Zirsud,  Arab.,  Curcuma  longa. 
Zitha,     BuRM.,    Castanea    Marta- 

banica. 
Zizania  aauatica.    See  Pasari. 
Zizyphus  hamosa,  Sageretia  hamosa. 
Z  jibb  -  ul  -  ajl,     Eotft.  ,     Mirabilis 

jalapa. 
Zodiacal  signs,  Joshi 
Zoe,  Pushtu,  means  son,  generally 

spelled  Zae,  Zye,  Zic,  or  Zai. 
Zoese.     See  Crustooea. 
Zoenil,  Hind.,  Pyrethrum,  sp. 
Zogi.     Dras  adjoins  Kashmir,  the 

intercommunication  being  by  the 


Zogi  pass,  a  remarkable  depression 
of  11,300  feet,  through  which  blow 
the  moist  winds  of  Kashmir,  and 
Dras  is  the  most  humid  and  fertile 
province  of  Tibet. 

Zonak.     See  Oaveh. 

Zohur,  Arab.,  Hind.,  Pers.,  Noon  ; 
Zohar  -  ka  -  namaz,  the  noontide 
prayers. 

Zoilus.     See  Bactria  ;  Greeks. 

Zolim-buriki,  Tam.,  Schleich^ra  tri- 
juga. 

Zollinger,  a  Dutch  naturalist  who 
resided  a  long  time  in  the  island 
of  Bali 

Zonangi.     See  Jonakan. 

Zonrndu,  Tel.,  plur.,  Sorghum  vul- 
gare. 

Zonuridse,  a  family  of  Saurian  rep- 
tiles. Tachydromus  sexlineatus, 
the  Tachydrome,  is  a  tropical  form 
of  this  family,  and  is  found  in 
Cochin-China,  China,  Borneo,  and 
Java ;  Pacseudopus  gracilis  is  of 
Khassya.     See  Reptiles. 

Zoottupaku,  Tel.,  Cynanchum  ex- 
tensum. 

Zoroastrians.  See  Ormuzd  ;  Par- 
see. 

Zosho,  Hind.,  Daphne  oleoides. 

Zoung-ga-la,  BuRH.,  Ancistrolobus 
cameiLB. 

Zoung  yah,  BuRM.,  Averrhoa caram- 
bola. 

Zoz,  Zozan,  Hind.,  Alhagi  maur- 
orum. 

Zozymus,  Leach.,  a  genus  of  brachy- 
I      urous  erustacea. 
I  Zrand,  Hind.,  Cuscuta  pedicellata. 

Zruf,  Arab.,  Zizyphus  jujuba. 

Zuburjud,  Pers.,  Topaz. 

Zuddsd  tayngai,    Tam.,  Sea-cocoa- 
I      nut. 

Zufa,  Hind.,  Nepeta  ciliaris. 
[  Zufse  yabis,  Arab.,  Hyssopus  offici- 
nalis, also  written  Zufai  yeabus 
and  Zufai  yebus. 

Zulikha,  Potiphar's  wife. 

Zull,  Arab.,  uarpets. 

Zunkar  mad'ni.  also  Tutiai  sabz, 
Pers.,  Sulphate  of  copper. 

Zurak  or  Zomck,  a  heavy  traffic 
boat  on  rivers  Sutlej,  Indus,  etc. 

Zury,  Turk.,  a  thorny  shrub  of 
Balkh  on  which  camels  graze. 

Zutup-aku,  Tel.,  Cynanchum  exten- 
sum. 

Zu  un  Nim.    See  Sufi. 

Zu-ya,  Dze-ya,  Burm.,  Cumin  seed. 

Zygodactylse.   See  Phosphorescence. 
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Adal  Shahi       . 
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Cost  of,  in  1880-81, 
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